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Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſti: — FEES H - 
Audebit quæcunque parum ſplendoris habebunt, | ingtea ? 


Et ſine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 
Verba movere loco; quamvis invita recedant, 


Et verſentur adhuc intra penetralia Veſtz : . | 1 
Obſcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 1 
Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum, | | 
Sq - | of 
Quæ priſcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis | . N 
Nunc ſitus informis premit et deſerta vetuſtas. Hor, Q 2. 
| | 1 
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| evil, than attracted by the proſpect of good; to be expoſed to cenſure, without hope of praiſe ; to be 
diſgraced by miſcarriage, or puniſhed for neglect, where fucceſs would have been without - applauſe, 
and diligence without reward. 1 . Mp 5 N | 
Among theſe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have conſidered, not as the 
pupil, but the ſlave of ſcience, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbiſh and clear ob- 


1 T is the fate of thoſe who toil at 1 lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of 


ſtructions from the paths through which Learning and Genius preſs forward to conqueſt and glory, without 


— 


beſtowing a ſmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progreſs, Every other author may aſpire to 
praiſe ; the lexicographer can only hope to efcape reproach, and even this negative recompenſe has been yet 
granted to very few. het | | 8 | 


| T have, notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, attempted a Dictionary of the” Engliſh language, which, 
while it was employed in the cultjvation of every ſpecies of literature, has itſelf been hitherto neglected ; 
ſuffered to ſpread, under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance ; reſigned to the tyranny. of time 
and faſhion ; and expoſed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. | 


When I took the firft ſurvey of my undertaking, I found our fpeech copious without order, and 
energetick without rules: wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be diſentangled, and con- 
fuſion to be regulated; choice was to be made out of boundleſs variety, without any eſtabliſhed principle 
of ſelection; adulterations were to be detected, without a ſettled teſt of purity ; and modes of expreſſions». 
to rejected or received, without the ſuffrages of any writers of claſſical reputation or acknowledged 
authority. 8 7 ; | : 


Having therefore no aſſiſtance but from general grammar, I applied myſelf to the perv of our writers; 
and noting whatever might be of uſe to aſcertain or illuſtrate any word or phraſe, accumulated in time the 
materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eſtabliſhing to myſelf, in the progreſs 
of the work, ſuch rules as experience and analogy ſuggeſted to me; experience, which practice and ob- 
1 were continually increaſing; and analogy, which, though in ſome words obſcure, was evident in 
others. ; 


In adjuſting the OxTHocR apny, which has been to this time unſettled and fortuitous, I found it neceſ- 
ſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from 
others which the ignorance or negligenee of later writers has produced. Every language has its anomalies, 
which, though inconvenient, and in themſelves once unneceſſary, muſt be tolerated among the imperfec- 
tions of human things, and which require only to be regiſtered, that they may not be increaſed, and aſcer- 
tained, that they may not be' 2 2 but every language has likewiſe its improprieties and abſurdities, 
which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proſcribe. a 


þ 


As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceſſary or common uſe were ſpoken be- 
fore they were written; and while they were unfixed by any viſible ſigns, muſt have been ſpoken with 
great diverſity, as we now obſerve thoſe who cannot read to catch ſounds imperfectly, and utter them 
negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firſt reduced to an alphabet, every penman endea- 
voured to expreſs, as he could, the ſounds which he was accuſtomed to pronousce or to receive, and vi- 
tiated in writing ſuch words as were already vitiated in ſpeech. The powers of the letters, when they 
were applied to a new language, muſt have beem vague and unſettled, and therefore different hands would 
exhibit the ſame ſound by differett combinations. = DO 5 

; 3 2 : | From 
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From this uncertain pronunciation ariſe in a great part the various dialects of the fame country, which 
will always be obſerved to grow. fewer, and leſs different, as books are multiplied ; and from this arbitrary 
repreſentation of ſounds by letters, proceeds that diverſity of ſpelling obſervable in the Saxon remains, 
and I ſuppoſe in the firſt books of every nation, which perplexes or de roys analogy, and produces ano- 
malous formations, that, being once incorporated, can never be afterward diſmiſſed or reformed. | 


Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, ſtrength from ſtrong, darling from dear, breadth from 
broad, from dry, drought, and from high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes highth : 
Quid te exempta juvat ſpinis de pluribus una? to change all would be too much, and to change one is 
nothing. 5 
This uncertainty is moſt frequent in the vowels, which are ſo capriciouſly pronounced, and fo differ- 
ently modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to 
them, as is well known to etymologiſts, little regard is to be ſhewn in the deduction of one language from 
another, 1 | . | | 


Such defects are not errours in orthography, but ſpots of barbarity impreſſed ſo deep in the Engliſh 
language, that criticiſm can never waſh them away : theſe, therefore, muſt be permitted to remain und 
touched ; but many words have likewiſe been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pro- 
nunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; and ſome till continue to be variouſly written, as 
authors differ in their care or ſkill : of theſe it was proper to enquire the true orthography, which I have 
always conſidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred them to their original lan- 
guages : thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the French, and incantation after the Latin; thus 
entire is Choſen rather than intire, becauſe it paſſed to us not from the Latin integer, but from the French 
entier. 8 . . 

Of many words it is difficult to ſay whether they were immediately received from the Latin or the 
French, ſince at the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin ſervice in our churches. It is, 


| however, my opinion, that the French generally ſupplied us; for we have few Latin words, among the 
; terms of domeſtick uſe, which are not French; but many French, which are very remote from Latin. 


WM Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have been often obliged to ſacrifice uniformity to 
| cuſtom ; thus I write, in compliance with a numberleſs majority, convey and inveigb, deceit and receipt, 


fancy and phantom ; ſometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and explanation, repeat 7 
| and reperition. | | 7 a 
| Some combinations of letters having the ſame power, are uſed indifferently without any diſcoverable 4 
reaſon of choice, as in choak, choke ; ſoap, ſope ; fewel, fuel, and many others ; which I have ſometimes in- 2 
| ſerted twice, that thoſe who ſearch for them under either form, may not ſearch in vain. - W 
| In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of ſpelling by which it is inſerted in the 
ſeries of the dictionary, is to be conſidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often raſhly, the prefer- Li 
ence. I have left, in the examples, to every author his own practice unmoleſted, that the reader may 1 
balance ſuffrages, and judge between us: but this queſtion is not always to be determined by reputed or l 2 


by real learning ; ſome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on ſounds and derivations ; 
ſome, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thoſe in which our words are commonly to be ſought. 
Thus Hammond writes feciblene/s for feafibleneſs, becauſe I ſuppoſe he imagined it derived immediately hay 


from the Latin; and ſome words, ſuch as dependant, dependent ; dependance, dependence, vary their final hor 

ſyllable, as one or another language is preſent to the writer | 25 | oug 
. . . . ; . e 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity ſought praiſe "ll. 

by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a ſcholar's reverence for antiquity, and a gram- inſ 

marian's regard to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and among thoſe few, wh 

perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice; and I hope I may be allowed to re- Sti 


commend to thoſe, whoſe thoughts have been perhaps employed too anxiouſly on verbal ſingularities, not 
to diſturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has been 
aſſerted, that for the law to be known, is of more importance can to be right. Change, ſays Hooker, is 
not made without inconvenience, even from worſe to better. There is in conſtancy and ſtability a general 


and laſting advantage, which will always overbalance the ſlow improvements of gradual — Hr 
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Much leſs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that 


which every variation of time or place makes different from itſelf, and imitate thoſe changes, which will 
again be changed, while imitation is employed in obſerving them. 


This recommendation of ſteadineſs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 


combinations of letters have much influence on human happineſs ; or that truth may not be ſucceſsfully 
taught by modes of ſpelling fanciſul and erroneous: I am not yet ſo loſt in lexicography, as to forget that 
words are the daughters of earth, and that things are the ſons of heaven. Language is only the inſtrument 
of ſcience, and words are but the ſigns of ideas: I wiſh, however, that the inſtrument might be leſs apt to 
decay, and that ſigns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. 


In ſettling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated ſyllable. It will ſometimes be found, that the accent 
is placed by the author quoted, on a different ſyllable from that marked in the alphabetical ſeries ; it is 
then to be underſtood, that cuſtom has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. 
Short directions are ſometimes given where the ſound of letters is irregular ; and if they are ſometimes 
omitted, defect in ſuch minute obſervations will be more eaſily excuſed, than ſuperfluity. | 


In the inveſtigation both of the orthography and ſignification of words, their ETyMoLocy was neceſ- 
farily to be conſidered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. A pri- 
mitive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Eugliſb root; thus-circumſper?, circumvent,, cir- 


cumſtance, delude, concave, and complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Deri- 


vatives, are all thoſe that can be referred to any word in Engliſb of greater ſimplicity; 


The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy ſometimes needleſs ; for who does 
not ſee that remoteneſs comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonſtrative from 
demonſtrate ? but this grammatical exuberance the ſcheme of my work did not allow me to repreſs. It is 
of great importance, in examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from another, by 
noting the uſual modes of derivation and infle&ion ; and uniformity muſt be preſerved in ſyſtematical 
works, though ſometimes at the expence of particular propriety. | 


Among other derivatives I have been careful to inſert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and 
preterites of verbs, which in the Textonick dialects are very frequent, and, though familiar to thoſe who 
have always uſed them, interrupt and embarraſs the learners of our language. 


The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick : under 


the Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues ; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, 
German, and all their kindred dialects. Moſt _ our polyſyllables are Roman, and our words of one ſyl- 
| f 


lable are very often Teutonic. | 


In aſſigning the Roman original, it has perhaps ſometimes happened that I have mentioned only the 
Litin, when the word was borrowed from the French; and conſidering myſelf as employed only in the 
illuſtration of my own language, I have not been very careful to obſerve whether the Latin word be pure 


or barbarous, or the French elegant or obſolete. © 


For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to 1 and Sinner, the only names which I 
have forborn to quote when I copied their books; not that I might appropriate their labours or uſurp their 
honours, but that I might ſpare a general repetition by one general acknowledgment. Of theſe, whom I 
ought not to mention but with the reverence due to inſtructors and benefactors, Junius appears to have 
excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner in rectitude of underſtanding. Junius was accurately ſkilled in 
all the northern languages, Skinner probably examined the ancient and remoter diale&s only by occaſional 


inſpection into dictionaries; but the learning of Junius is often of no other uſe than to ſhow him a track by 
which he may deviate from his purpoſe, to which Skinner always preſſes forward by the ſhorteſt way. 
Heinen is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: Junius is always full of knowledge; but his variety diſtracts 


his judgment, and his learning 1s very frequently diſgraced by his . fe "5 


The votaries of the northern muſes will not perhaps eaſily reſtrain their indignation, when they find the 


name of Junius thus degraded by a diſadvantageous compariſon ; but whatever reverence is due to his di- 
ligence, or his attainments, it can be no criminal degree of cenſoriouſneſs to charge that etymologiſt with 


want of judgment, who can ſeriouſly derive dream from drama, becauſe life is à drama, and a drama is a 
9 | WE 
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dream; 
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dream ; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive nan from ulis, MOOS, 


"AT En "8g 


ſingle or ſolitary, who conſiders that grief naturally loves to be alone. 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is ſo ſcanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonicł, the original is 
not always to be found in any ancient language ; and I have therefore inferted Dutch or' German ſubſtitutes, 
which I conſider not as radical, but parallel, not as the parents, but ſiſters of the Eugliſb. 


The words which are repreſented as thus related by deſcent or cognation, do not always agree in ſenſe; 
for it is incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their anceſtors, and to change their manners 


when they change their country. 


It is ſufficient, in etymological enquiries, if the ſenſes of kindred words 


be found ſuch as may eaſily paſs into each other, or ſuch as may both be referred to one general idea. 


The etymology, ſo far as it is yet known, was eaſily found in the volumes where it is particularly and 
profeſſedly delivered; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was ſoon ad- 
juſted. But to coLLEcT the WorDs of our language was a taſk of greater difficulty: the deficiency of 
dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when they were exhauſted, what was yet wanting muſt be 
ſought by fortuitous and unguided excurſions into books, and gleaned as induſtry ſhould find, or chance 


ſhould offer it, in the boundleſs chaos of a living ſpeech, 


lucky; for I have much augmented the vocabulary. 


My ſearch, however, has been cither ſkilful or 


As, my deſign was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation to 
proper names; ſuch as Arian, Socinian, Calviniſt, Benediftine, Mahometan ; but have retained thoſe of a 


more general nature, as Heathen, Pagar. 


Of the terms of art I have received ſuch as could be found either in books of ſcience or technical dic- 
tionaries; and have often inſerted, from philoſophical writers, words which are ſupported perhaps only by 
a ſingle authority, and which being not admitted into general uſe, ſtand yet as candidates or probationers, 
and muſt depend for their adoption on the ſuffrage of futurity. | | | 


The words which our authors have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonneſs, by compliance with faſhion or luſt of innovation, I have regiſtered 
as they occurred, though commonly only to cenſure them, and warn others againſt the folly of naturalizing 


uſcleſs foreigners to the injury of the natives. 


I have not rejected any by deſign, merely becauſe they were unneceſſary or exuberant ; but have re- 
ceived thoſe which by different writers have been differently formed, as vi/cid, and viſcidity, viſcous, and 


, Viſeafity. 


Compounded or double words I have ſeldom noted, except when they obtain a ſignification different 
from that which the components have in their ſimple ſtate. Thus highwayman, woodman, and Horſecourſer, 
require an explanation; but of zhieflike or coachdriver no notice was needed, becaule the primitives contain 


the meaning of the compounds, 


* Words arbitrarily formed by a conſtant and ſettled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in iſh, as greentſh, 
bluiſh; adverbs in ly, as dully, openly ; ſubſtantives in 29%, as vileneſs, faultineſs; were leſs diligently ſought, 
and ſometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority that invited me to inſert them; not that they 


* That I may not appear to have ſpoken too irreverently of 
Junius, I have here ſubjoined a few ſpecimens of his etymolo- 
gical extravagance. | | 

Baxisn, reigare, ex banno wel territorio exigere, in exilium 


gzere. G. bannir, It. bandire, band:ggiare. H. bandir. B. ban- 


» 


nen. Evi medii ſcriptores bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Ban- 


num & in Banleuga. Quoniam vero regionum urbiumq; limites 
arduis plerumq; montibus, altis fluminibus, longis deniq; flex- 
noſiſq; anguſtifimarum viarum amfractibus includebantur, fieri 
poteſt id genus limites ban dici ab eo quod Banara & Banalges 


Tarentinis olim, ſicuti tradit Heſychius, vocabantur «i c at 


un Ourterse 634, oblique ac minimè in rectum tendentes viæ.“ 

Ac fortaſſe quoque huc facit quod Bag, eodem Heſychio teſte, 
dicebant en reayysan, montes arduos. 

Eur rr, emtie, vacuus, inanis. A. S. Emrig. Neſcio an ſint 

ab t vel icy Vomo, evomeo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur interim 

etymologiam hanc non obſcurè frmare codex Ruſh. Mat, x41. 22, 


ubi antique feriplom invenimus zemoered hic emerrg. © Inve- 

„ nit eam vacantem.“ ; — : 

HILL, mons, collis, A. S. hyll. Quod videri poteſt abſciſſum 
ex ach vel noawwlg, Collis, tumulus, locus in plano editior. 
Hom. II. b. v. 811. , & ig mporagote Toa GiTiia KOAD I 
Ubi authori brevium ſcholiorum v exp. Toro; 816 dog PATTI 
YEWNID0G EEON Hs | | 

Nap, to take a nap. Dormire, condormiſcere. Cym. heppian. 
A. S. hnæppan. Quod poſtremum videri poteſt deſumptum ex 
ue, obſcuritas, tenebræ: nihil enim æque ſolet conciliare 
ſomnum, quam caliginoſa profundæ noctis obſcuritas. 

STAMMERER, Balbus, blæſus. Goth. STAMMS. A. S. pea 
men, pcamun. D. ſtam. B. ſtameler. Su. ſtamma. Iit. ſtamr. Sunt 
a runny vel roptnacy, nimia loquacitate alios offendere; quod 
impedite loquentes libentiſſimè garrire ſoleant; vel quod alus 
nimii ſemper videantur, etiam pareiſſimè loquentes, - 
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are not genuine and regular offsprings of Eugliſp roots, but becauſe their relation to the primitive being 


always the ſame, their ſignification cannot be miſtaken, : 


The verbal nouns in ing, ſuch as the keep ig of the ca/le, the leading of the army, ate always neglected, 
or placed only to illuſtrate the ſenſe of the verb, except when they ſignify things as well as actions, and 
have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living; or have an abſolute and abſtract ſignification, as colour- 


ing, painting, learning. 


The participles are likewiſe omitted, unleſs, by ſignifying rather habit or quality than action, they take 
the nature of adjectives; as a 7hinking man, a man of prudence; a pacing horſe, a horſe that can pace : theſe 


I have ventured to call participial adiectives. But neither ar theſe always inſerted, becauſe they are com- 
monly to be underſtood, without any danger of miſtake, by conſulting the verb, | 


* 


Obſolete words are admitted, when they are found in authors not obſolete, or when they have any foree _ 


or beauty that may deſerve revival. 


As compoſition is one of the chief characteriſticks of a language, I have endeavoured to make ſome 


reparation for the univerſal negligence of my predeceſſors, by inſerting great numbers of compounded 

rds, as may be found under after, fore,. new, night, fair, and many more. Theſe, numerous as they 

re, might be multiplied, but that uſg and curioſity are here fatisfied, and the frame of our language and 
modes of our combination amply diſcovered. . 3 


Of ſome forms of compoſition, ſuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and an to ſig- 
nify contrariety or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becauſe the uſe of theſe particles, 
if not wholly arbitrary, is ſo little limited, that they are hourly affixed to new words as occaſion requires, 


or is imagined to require them. { 


| + There is another kind of compoſition more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from 


which ariſes to foreigners the greateſt difficulty. We modify the ſignification of many words by a particle 
ſubjoined ; as to come off, to eſcape by a fetch; to fall on, to attack; to fall off, to apoſtatize ; to break 


off, to ſtop abruptly ; to bear out, to juſtify; to fall in, to comply; to give over, to ceaſe; to ſet off, to 
. embelliſh ; to et in, to begin a continual tenour ; to ſet out, to begin a courſe or journey; to tate off, to 


copy; with innumerable expreſſions of the ſame kind, of which ſome appear wildly irregular, being fo 


far diſtant from the ſenſe of the ſimple words, that no ſagacity will be able to trace the ſteps by which 


they arrived at the preſent uſe. Theſe I have noted with great care; and cough I cannot flatter myſelf 
that the collection is complete, I believe I have ſo far aſſiſted the ftudents of our language, that this kind 
of phrafeology will be no longer inſuperable ; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by chance 
omitted, will be eaſily explained by compariſon with thoſe that may be found. | 


Many words yet ſtand ſupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainſworth, Philips, or the contracted Dig. 
for Dictionaries ſubjoined; of theſe I am not always certain that they are read in any book but the works 


of lexicographers. Of ſuch I have omitted many, becauſe I had never read them; and many I have in- 


ſerted, becauſe they may perhaps exiſt, though they have eſcaped my notice: they are, however, to be 


without proof, 


The words, thus ſelected and diſpoſed, are grammatically conſidered; they are referred to the different 
parts of ſpeech ; traced, when they are irregularly inflected, through their various terminations ; and. il- 


liuſtrated by obſervations, not indeed of great or ſtriking importance, ſeparately conſidered, but neceſſary 


— 


to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten by Eugliſo grammarians. 
That part of my work on which I expect malignity moſt frequently to faſten, is the Explanation ; in 


which I cannot hope to ſatisfy thoſe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleaſed, ſince J have not always 


been able to ſatisfy myſelf. - To interpret a language by itſelf is very difficult; many words cannot be 
explained by ſynonimes, becauſe the idea ſignified by them has not more than one appellation ; nor by 
paraphraſe, becauſe ſimple ideas cannot be deſcribed. When the nature of things is unknown, or the 


notion unſettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words by which ſuch notions are con- 


veyed, or ſuch things denoted, will be-ambiguous and perplexed. And ſuch is the fate of hapleſs lexica 


* 


graphy, that not only darkneſs, but Tight, impedes and diſtreſſes qt; things may be not only too little, but 
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too much known, to be happily illuſtrated. To explain, requires the uſe of terms leſs abſtruſe than that 
which is to be explained, and ſuch terms cannot always be found ; for as nothing can be proved but by 


ſuppoſing ſomething intuitively known, and evident without proof, ſo nothing can be defined but by the 
uſe of words too plain to admit a definition. l 1 | 


Other words there are, of which the ſenſe is too ſubtle and evaneſcent to be fixed in a paraphraſe ; ſuch 


are all thoſe which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are ſuffered to paſs 


for empty ſounds, of no other uſe than to fill a yerſe, or to modulate a period, but which are eaſily per- 


ceived in living tongues to have power and emphaſis, though it be ſometimes ſuch as no other form of 


expreſſion can convey. Z : 


My labour has likewiſe been much increaſed by a claſs of verbs too frequent in the Engliſh language, 
of which the ſignification is ſo looſe and general, the uſe ſo vague and indeterminate, and the ſenſes de- 
torted ſo widely from the firſt idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to catch 
them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumſcribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by any 
words of diſtinct and ſettled meaning; ſuch are bear, break, come, caſt, full, get, give, do, put, ſet, go, run, make, 
tale, turn, throw, If of theſe the whole power is not accurately delivered, it muſt be remembered, 
that while our language 1s yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that ſpeaks it, theſe words 
are hourly ſhifting their relations, and can no more be aſcertained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agi- 


tation of a ſtorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water, 
The particles are among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eaſily reducible under 


any regular ſcheme of explication : this difficulty is not leſs, nor perhaps greater, in Engliſp, than in other 
languages. I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with ſucceſs; fuch at leaſt as can be expected 
in a taſk, which no man, however learned or ſagacious, has yet been able to, perform. | 


Some words there are which I cannot explain, becauſe I do not underſtand them ; theſe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not ſo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeſſion : for when Tally owns himſelf ignorant whether leſſus, in the twelve tables, means a funeral 
ſong, or mourning garment ; and Ariſtotle doubts whether ovgevs, in the Iliad, ſignifies a mule, or muleteer, 


I may ſurely, without ſhame, leave ſome obſcurities to happier induſtry, or future information. 


The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, ſhould be 
always reciprocal ; this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are ſeldom ex- 
actly ſynonimous ; a new term was not introduced, but becauſe the former was thought inadequate : 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then neceſſary to uſe 
the proximate word, for the deficiency of ſingle terms can very feldom be ſupplied by circumlocution; 


nor is the inconvenience great of ſuch mutilated interpretations, becauſe the ſenſe may eaſily be collected 


entire from the examples. | 
In every word of extenſive uſe, it was requiſite to mark the progreſs of its meaning, and ſhow by what 


gradations of intermediate ſenſe it has paſſed from its primitive to its remote and accidental ſignification; 
ſo that every foregoing explanation ſhould tend to that which follows, and the ſeries be regularly cofcate- 


nated from the firſt notion to the laſt. | 
This is ſpecious, but not always practicable; kindred ſenſes may be ſo interwoven, that the perplexity 


cannot be diſentangled, nor any reaſon be aſſigned why one ſhould be ranged before the other. When the 


radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a conſecutive ſeries be formed of ſenſes in 
their nature collateral ? The ſhades of meaning ſometimes paſs imperceptibly into each other ; ſo that 


though on one fide they apparently differ, yet it is impoſſible to mark the point of contact. Ideas of the 
fame race, though not exactly alike, are ſometimes ſo little different, that no words can expreſs the diſſimi- 


litude, though the mind eaſily perceives it, when they are exhibited together; and ſometimes there is ſuch 


a confuſion of acceptations, that diſcernment is wearied, and diſtinction puzzled, and perſeverance herſelf 


hurries to an end, by crowding together what ſhe cannot ſeparate. 
Theſe complaints of difficulty will, by thoſe that have never conſidered words beyond their popular uſe, 


be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to his ſtudies 


by involution and obſcurity. But every art is obſcure to thoſe that have not learned it: this uncertainty of 


terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thoſe who have joined philoſophy with grammar; and if 


1 have 


* 
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I have not expreſſed them very clearly, it muft be remembered that I am ſpeaking of that which words are 
inſufficient to pA ili. oe 0 8 : | 
The original ſenſe of words is often driven out of uſe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muſt be 
inſerted for the ſake of * origination. Thus I know not whether ardour is uſed for material heat, 
or whether flagrant, in Engliſh, ever ſignifies the ſame with Surning; yet ſuch are the primitive ideas of theſe 
words, which are therefore ſer firſt, though without examples, that the figurative ſenſes may be commo- 
diouſly deduced. | vote | 
Such is the exuberance of ſignification which many words have obtained; that it was ſcarcely poſſible to 
collect all their ſenſes ; ſometimes the meaning of derivatives muſt be ſought in the mother term, and 
ſometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be ſupplied in the train of derivation. In any. caſe 
of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the fame race; for ſome words 
are ſlightly paſſed over to avoid repetition, ſome admitted eaſier and clearer explanation than others, and all 
will be better underſtood, as they are conſidered in greater variety of ſtructures and relations, 


All the interpretations of words are not written with the ſame ſkill, or the-ſame happineſs : things-equally 7 


eaſy in themſelves, are not all equally eaſy to any ſingle mind. Every writer of a long work commits 
errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to miſlead, nor-obſcurity to confound him; and in a ſearch 
like this, many - felicities of expreſſion: will be caſually overlooked, many convenient parallels will be 
forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly. unequal to the whole 


performance. | | 

But many ſeeming faults are to be imputed rather to tlie nature of the undertaking, than the negligence 
of the performer. Thus ſome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the female of 
the flag ; tag, the male of the hind : ſometimes eaſter words are changed into harder, as burial into ſepul- 
ture or interment, drier into deficcative, dryneſs into ficcity or aridity, fit into paroxy/m ; for the eaſieſt word, 
whatever it be, can never be tranſlated into one more eaſy. But eaſineſs and difficulty are merely relative, 
and if the preſent prevalence of our language ſhould invite foreigners to this dictionary, many will be aſ- 
ſifted by thoſe words which now ſeem only to increaſe or produce obſcurity. For this reaſon J have en- 
deavoured frequently to join a Teutonic and Roman interpretation, as to CHEER, to gladden, or exhilarate, 
that every learner of Engliſb may be aſſiſted by his own tongue. | 


The ſolution of all difficulties, and the ſupply of all defects, muſt be ſought in the examples, ſubjoined 


to the various ſenſes of each word, and ranged according to the time. of their authors, 


When I firſt collected theſe authorities, I was deſirous that every quotation ſhould be uſeful to ſome 


other end than the illuſtration of a word; I therefore extracted from philoſophers principles of ſcience ; 
from hiſtorians remarkable facts; from chymiſts complete proceſſes ; from divines ſtriking exhortations ; 
and from poets beautiful deſcriptions. Such is deſign, while it 1s yet at a diſtance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wiſdom into an alphabetical. 
ſeries, _— diſcovered that the bulk of my volumes would tright away the ſtudent, and was forced to 
depart from my ſcheme of including all that was pleaſing or uſeful in Eugliſb literature, and reduce my 
tranſcripts very often to cluſters of words, in which ſcarcely any meaning is retained ; thus to the wearineſs: 
of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paſſages I have yet ſpared, which 
may relieve the labour of verbal ſearches, and interſperſe with verdure and flowers the dufty deſarts of 


barren philology. | 


The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be conſidered as conveying the ſentiments or doctrine 


of their authors; the word for the ſake of which they are inſerted, with all its appendant clauſes, has been 
carefully preſerved ; but it may ſometimes happen, by haſty detruncation, that the general tendency of 
the ſentence may be changed: the divine may deſert his tenets, or the philoſopher his ſyſtem, =_ | 


Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as maſters of elegance 
or models of ſtyle ; but words muſt be ſought where they are uſed ; and in what pages, eminent for purity, | 

can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found? Many quotations ſerve no other purpoſe, than that 

of proving the bare exiſtence of words, and are therefore ſelected with leſs ſcrupulouſneſs than thoſe which 


are to teach their ſtructures and relations. | | - . 

My purpoſe was to admit no teſtimony of living authors, that I might not be miſled by partiality, and 
that none of my cotemporaries might have reaſon to complain; nor have I departed from this reſolution, 
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aſcertaining the ſignification of Exgliſo words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer ; but -I 
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but when ſome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my memory ſupplied | 
me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderneſs of friendſhip, 
ſolicited admiſſion for a favourite name. | | | 


So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have ſtudiouſly en- 


deavoured to collect examples and authorities from the writers before the reſtoration, whoſe works I re- 


gard as the wells of Engliſh undejiled, as the pure ſources of genuine diction. Our language, for almoſt 
a century, has, by the concurrence of many cauſes, been gradually departing from its original Teutonick 


character, and deviating towards a Callict ſtructure and phraſeology, from which it ought to be our en- 


deavour to recal it, by making our ancient volumes the ground-work of ſtyle, admitting among he ad- 
ditions of later times, only ſuch as may ſupply real deficlencies, ſuch as are readily adopted by the genius 
of our tongue, and incorporate eaſily with our native idioms, | | 


But as every language has a time of rudeneſs antecedent to perfection, as well as of falſe refinement and 


declenſion, I have been cautious leſt my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, and 


crowd my book with words now no longer underſtood. I have fixed Sidnæy's work for the boundary, be- 
yond which I make few excurſions. From the authors which roſe in the time of Eligabetb, a ſpeech might 
be formed adequate to all the purpoſes of uſe and elegance. If the language of theology were extracted 
from Hooker and the tranſtation of the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon ; the phraſes of 
policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; the dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenſer and Sidney; and 
the diction of common life from Shakeſpeare, few ideas would be loſt to mankind, for want of Engliſb words, 
in which they might be expreſſed. | 


It is not ſufficient that a word is found, unleſs it be ſo combined as that its meaning is apparently deter- 


mined by the tract and tenour of the ſentence ; ſuch paſſages I have therefore choſen, and when it happened 


that any author gave a definition of a term, or ſuch an explanation as is equiyalent to a definition, I have 
placed his authority as a ſupplement to my own, without regard to. the chronological order, that 1s other- 
wiſe obſeryed. | | | ö 3 5 — | 


Some words, indeed, ſtand unſupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns or 


adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conſtant analogy,. or names of things ſeldom occur- 


ring in books, or words of which I have reaſon to doubt the exiſtence. 


There is more danger of cenſure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples ; authorities will 
ſometimes ſeem to have been accumulated without neceſſity or uſe, and perhaps ſome will be found, which 
might, without loſs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haſtily to be charged with 
ſuperfluities : thoſe quotations, which to careleſs or unſkilful peruſers appear only to repeat the ſame 
ſenſe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverſities of ſignification, or, at leaſt, afford different 
ſhades of the ſame meaning: one will ſhew the word applied to perſons, another to things; one will ex- 
preſs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral ſenſe; one will prove the expreſſion genuine from an 
ancient author; another will ſhew it elegant from a modern: a doubtful authority is corroborated by 
another of more credit; an ambiguous ſentence is aſcertained by a paſſage clear and determinate ; the 
word, how often ſoever repeated, appears with new affociates and in different combinations, and every quo- 
ration contributes ſomething to the ſtability or enlargement of the language. 


When words are uſed equivocally, I receive them in either ſenſe; when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them 1n therr primitive acceptation. = | | 

I have ſometimes, though rarely, yielded to-the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of ſentiments, by 
ſhewing how one author copied the thoughts and diction of another: ſuch quotations are indeed little more 
than repetitions, which might juſtly be cenſured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of in- 
tellectual hiſtory. . : 


The various ſyntactical ſtructures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted ; the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto uſed, has made our ſtyle capricious and indeter- 


minate; when the different combinations of the ſame word are'exhibited together, the preference is readily 


given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to direct the choice. | 
Thus have I laboured by ſettling the orthography, diſplaying the analogy, regulating the ſtructures, an d 
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have not always executed my own ſcheme, or ſatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever proofs 
of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements: the orthography which 
I recommend is {till controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps frequently er- 
roneous ; the explanations are ſometimes too much contracted, and ſometimes too much diffuſed, the 


ſignifications are diſtinguiſhed rather with ſubtilty than ſkill, and the attention is haraſſed with unneceſſary 


minuteneſs. | . 
The examples are too often injudiciouſly truncated, and perhaps ſometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged 

in a miſtaken ſenſe ; for in making this collection I truſted more to memory, than, in a ſtate of diſquiet and 
embarraſſment, memory can contain, and purpoſed to ſupply at the review what was left incomplete in the 


frſt tranſcription. EI 
Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, though neceſſary and ſignificant, are undoubtedly 
omitted; and of the words moſt ſtudiouſly conſidered and exemplified, many ſenſes have eſcaped ob- 


ſervation. 

| Yet theſe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted | 
much is always laudable, even when the enterprize is above the ſtrength that undertakes it: To reſt 
below his own aim is incident to every one whoſe fancy is active, and whoſe views are comprehenfive ; 
nor is any man fatisfied with himſelf becauſe he has done much, but becauſe he can conceive little. 
When firſt I engaged in this work, I refolved to leave neither words nor things unexamined, and pleaſed 
myſelf with a proſpect of the hours which I ſhould revel away in feaſts of literature, the obfeure 
receſſes of northern learning which I ſhould enter and ranfack, the treaſures with which I. expected 
every ſearch into thoſe neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which I ſhould diſ- 
play my acquiſitions to mankind, When I had thus enquired into the original of words, J reſolved to 
ſhow likewife my attention to things; to pierce deep into every ſcience, . to enquire the nature of every 
fubſtance of which I inſerted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ſtrictly logical, and exhibit every 
production of art or nature in an accurate deſcription, that my book might be in place of all other digio-- 
naries whether appellative or technical. But theſe were the dreams of a poet doomed at laſt to wake a 
lexicographer. I ſoon found that it is too late to look for inſtruments, when the work calls for execution, 
and that whatever abilities I had brought to my taſk, with thoſe I muſt finally perform it. To deliberate 
whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without 
end, and, perhaps, without much improvement; for 1 did not find by my firſt experiments, that what! 
had not of my own was eaſily to be obtained: I ſaw that one enquiry only. gave occaſion to another, that 
book referred to book, that to ſearch was not always to find, and to find was not always to be informed ; 
and that thus. to purſue perfection, was, like the firſt inhabitants of Arcadia, to chaſe the ſun, which, 
when they had reached the hill where he ſeemed id reſt, was {till beheld at the ſame diſtance from them. 

I then contracted my deſign, determining to confide in myſelf, and no longer to ſolicit auxiliaries, which 
produced ,more incumbrance than aſſiſtance : by this I obtained at leaſt one advantage, that I ſet limits to 
my work, which would in time be ended, though not completed. | YR 

Deſpondency has never ſo far prevailed as to depreſs me: to negligence ; ſome faults will at laſt appear 
to be the effects of anxious diligence and perfevering activity. The nice and ſubtle ramifications of 
meaning were not eaſily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceſſity of dif- 
entangling combinations, and ſeparating ſimilitudes. Many of the diſtinctions which to common readers 
appear uſeleſs and idle, will be found real and important by men verſed in the ſchool philoſophy, without 
which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled, or ſkilfully examined. OE 

Some ſenſes however there are, which, though not the ſame, are yet ſo nearly allied, that they are 
often confounded. Moſt men think indiſtinctly, and therefore cannot ſpeak with exactneſs; and con- 


ſequently ſome examples might be indifferently put to either ſignification : this uncertainty is not to be 
imputed to me, who do not form, but regiſter the language; who do not teach men how they ſhould 


think, but relate how they have hitherto expreſſed their thoughts. | 
The imperfect ſenſe of ſome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be com- 
penſated by innumezable paſſages ſelected with propriety, and preſerved with exactneſs; ſome ſhining, 
with ſparks of imagination, and ſome replete with trea'ures of wiſdom. | | 
The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but becauſe 
care will not always be ſucceſsful, and recollection or information come too late for ule, | | 
12 | | That 
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That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muſt be frankly acknowledged; but for this 
defect I may boldly allege that it was unavoidable: I could not vifit caverns to learn the miner's 
language, nor take a voyage to perfect my ſkill in the dialect of navigation, nor viſit the warehouſes 
of merchants, and ſhops of artificers, to- gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no 
mention is found in books; what favourable accident, or eaſy enquiry brought within my reach, has 
not been neglected; but it had been a hopeleſs labour to glean up words, by courting living informa- 
tion, and conteſting with the ſullenneſs of one, and the roughneſs of another, 1 


To furniſh the academicians della Cruſca with words of this kind, a ſeries comedies called Ja 
Fiera, or the Fair, was profeſſedly written by Buonaroti; but J had no ſuch affiſtant, and therefore 
was content to want what they muſt have wanted likewiſe, had they not luckily bcen ſo ſupplied. 


Nor are all words which are not found in tlie vocabulary, to be lamented as omiſſions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile part of the people, the diction is in a great meaſure caſual and mutable ; many 
of their terms are formed for ſome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain times 
and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a ſtate of increaſe or 
decay, cannot be ded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore muſt be 


ſuffered to periſh with other things unworthy of preſervation. 


Care will ſometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
ſeldom occur, will ſuffer thoſe to paſs by unregarded, which he expects hourly to return ; he-that is ſearch- 
ing for rare and remote things, will neglect thoſe that are obvious and familiar : thus many of the moſt 
common and curſory words have been inſerted with little illuſtration, becauſe in gathering the authorities, 
J forbore to copy thoſe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is remark- 
able that, in reviewing my collection, I found the word Sza unexemplified. . 


Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eaſy from 
confidence; the mind, afraid of greatneſs, and diſdainful of littleneſs, haſtily withdraws herſelf from 
painful ſearches, and paſſes with ſcornful rapidity over taſks not adequate to her powers, ſometimes too 
{ecure for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort; ſometimes idle in a plain path, and ſome- 


times diſtracted in labyrinths, and diſſipated by different intentions. 


A large work is difficult” becauſe it is large, even though all. its parts might ſingly be performed with 
facility; where there are many things to be done, each muſt be allowed its ſhare of time and labour, 
in the proportion only which it bears to the whole; nor can it be expected, that the ſtones which form 
the dome of a temple, ſhould be ſquared and poliſhed like the diamond of a ring. 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with ſo much application, I cannot but 
have ſome degree of parental fondneſs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thoſe who have been per- 
ſuaded to think well of my deſign, will require that it ſhould fix our language, and put a ſtop to 
thoſe alterations which time and chance have hitherto been ſuffered to make in it without oppoſition. 
With this conſequence I will confeſs that I flattered myſelf for a while; but now begin to fear that 1 
have indulged expectation which neither reaſon nor experience can juſtify, When we ſee men grow old 
and die at a certain time one after another, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir that promiſes 
to prolong life to a thouſand years; and with equal juſtice may the lexicographer be derided, who 
being able to produce no example of a nation that has preſerved their words and phraſes from mutability, 
ſhall imagine that his dictionary can embalm his language, and ſecure it from corruption and decay, 
that it is in his power to change ſublunary nature, and clcar the world at wh from folly, vanity, and 
affectation. Lo | | | 


With this hope, however, academies have been inſtituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retain fugitives, and repulſe intruders ; but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain; 
ſounds are too volatile and ſubtile for legal reſtraints; to enchain ſyllables, and to laſh the wind, are 
equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to meaſure its deſires by its ſtrength. The French language 
has viſibly changed under the inſpection of the academy; the ſtyle of Amelot's tranſlation of father Paul 
is obſerved by Le Courayer to be un peu paſſe; and no Halian will maintain, that the diction of any 
modern writer 1s not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 85 | 


Total and ſudden transformations of a language ſeldom happen ; conqueſts and migrations are now 
'yery rare: but there are other cauſes of change, which, though ſlow in their operation, and inviſible in 
; | „ 


: FF EF FF aA Eo 
their progreſs, are perhaps as much ſuperiour to human reſiſtance, as the revolutions of the ſky, or 
intumeſcence of the tide. Commerce, however neceſſary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, 
corrupts the language; they that have. frequent intercourſe with ſtrangers, to whom they endeavour to 
accommodate themſelves, muſt in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which ſerves the traffickers _ 


on the Mediterranean and Indian coaſts. This will not always be confined to the exchange, the warehouſe, 
or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be at laſt incorporated 


with the current ſpeech. 


There are likewiſe internal cauſes equally forcible. The language moſt likely to continue long 
without alteration, would be that of a nation raiſed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, ſecluded 
from ſtrangers, and totally employed in procuring .the conveniencies of life ; either without books, or, 
like ſome of the Mahometan countries, with very few: men thus buſied and unlearned, having only ſuch 
words as common uſe requires, would perhaps long continue to expreſs the ſame notions by the ſame; 
ſigns. But no ſuch conſtancy can be expected in a people poliſhed by arts, and claſſed by ſubordination, 
where one part of the community 1s ſuſtained and accommodated by the labour of the other. Thoſe 
who have much leiſure to think, will always be enlarging the ſtock of ideas; and every increaſe of 
knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. When the 
mind is unchained from neceſſity, it will range after convenience; when it is left at large in the fields 
of ſpeculation, it will ſhift opinions; as any cuſtom is diſuſed, the words that expreſſed it muſt periſh with 
it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate ſpeech in the ſame proportion as it alters practice. 


As by the cultivation of various ſciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furniſhed with 
words deflected from their original ſenſe; the geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the 
eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyſician of ſanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. 
Copiouſneſs of ſpeech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which ſome words will be pre- 
ferred, and others degraded ; viciſſitudes of faſhion will enforce the uſe of new, or extend the ſignification 
of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will 
become the current ſenſe : pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen muſt 
at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will, at one time or other, by publick infatuation, 
riſe into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will uſe them with colloquial licen- 

tiouſneſs, confound diſtinction, and forget propriety. As politeneſs increaſes, ſome expreſſions will be 
conſidered as too groſs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the gay 
and airy ; new phraſes are therefore adopted, which muſt, for the ſame reaſons, be in time diſmiſſed. = 
Swift, in his petty treatiſe on the Engliſh language, allows that new words muſt ſometimes be intro- 
duced, but propoſes that none ſhould be ſuffered to become obſolete. But what makes a word obſolete, 
more than general agreement to forbear it? and how ſhall it be continued, when it conveys an offenſive 
idea, of recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it has once become unfamiliar by diſuſe, and 
unpleaſing by unfamiliarity ? 


There is another cauſe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the preſent ſtate of the 
world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diſtinct from both, and 
= they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the moſt conſpicuous accompliſhment, 
| is ſkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, will find its 
= words and combinations crowd upon his memory; and haſte and negligence, refinement and affectation, 
= will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreſſions. | 
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1 x The great peſt of ſpeech is frequency of tranſlation. No book was ever turned from one language into 1 
another, without imparting ſomething of its native idiom; this is the moſt miſchievous and comprehen- . 

EZ five innovation; ſingle words may enter by thouſands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the ſame ;; 0 

„ but new phraſeology changes much at once; it alters not the ſingle ſtones of the building, but the order 1 
5 of the columns. If an academy ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the cultivatio!. of our ſtyle, which I, who can | 
4 never wiſh to fee dependance multiplied, hope the ſpirit of Eugliſb liberty will hinder or deſtroy, let them, & 
E., inſtead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to ſtop the licence of | 
a tranſlators, whoſe idleneſs and ignorance, if it be ſuffered to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect bi 
y of France. | | | | | 1 
If the changes that we fear be thus irreſiſtible, what remains but to acquieſce with ſilence, as in the other A 

W inſurmountable diſtreſſes of humanity ? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we palliate 
ro what we cannot cure, Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated : 3 
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tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long preſerved pur conſti- 


tution, let us make ſome ſtruggles for our language. | 


In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of philology, 
without a conteſt, to the nations of the continent, The chief glory of every people ariſes from its au- 
thors : whether I ſhall add an thing by my own writings to the reputation of Engli/h literature, muſt be 
left to tine: much of my life has been loſt under the preſſures of diſeaſe; much has been trifled away; 
and much has always been ſpent in proviſion for the day that was paſſing over me; but I ſhall not think 
my employment uſeleſs or ignoble, if by my aſſiſtance foreign nations, and diſtant ages, gain acceſs to 
the propagators of knowledge, and underſtand the teachers of truth; if my labours afford light to the 
repoſitories of ſcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Bœpie. 


When T am animated by this wiſh, T look with pleaſure on my book, however defective, and deliver 
at to the world with the ſpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promiſed to myſelf: a few wild blunders, and riſible abſurdities, from which no work 
of ſuch multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furniſh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt; but uſctul diligence will at laſt prevail, and there never can be wanting ſome who diſtinguiſh 
deſert ; who will confider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, ſince while it is haſten- 
ing to publication, ſome words are budding, and ſome falling away ; that a whole life cannot be ſpent upon 
ſyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be ſufficient ; that he, whoſe defign includes 
whatever language can expreſs, muſt often ſpeak of what he does not underſtand ; that a writer will 
ſometimes be hurried by eagerneſs to the end, and ſometimes faint with wearineſs under a taſk, which 
Scaliger compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not always known, 
and what is known is not always preſent ; that ſudden fits of inadvertency will ſtirprize vigilance, ſlight 
avocations will ſeduce attention, and caſual eclipſes of the mind will darken learning; and that the writer 
ſhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yeſterday he knew with intui- 
tive readineſs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. | js 
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In this work, when it ſhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewiſe 
is performed; and though no book was ever ſpared out of tenderneſs to the author, and the world is 
little ſolicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns ; yet it may gratify curio- 
lity to inform it, that the Eugliſb Dictionary was written with little aſſiſtance of the learned, and without 
any patronage of the great; not in the ſoft obſcurities of retirement, or under the ſhelter of academick 
bowers, but amidſt inconvenience and diſtraction, in ſickneſs and in ſorrow. It may repreſs the triumph 
of malignant criticiſm to obſerve, that if our language 1s not here fully diſplayed, I have only failed in an 
attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now im- 
rautably fixed, and comprized in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of ſucceſſive ages, inadequate and 
delufive ; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Halian academicians, did not 
ſecure them from the cenſure of Beni; if the embodied criticks of France, when fifty years had been 
ſpent upon their work, were obliged to change its ceconomy, and give their ſecond edition another form, 
I may ſurely be contented without the praiſe of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom of ſo- 
litude, what. would it avail me? I have protracted my work till moſt of thoſe whom I wiſhed to pleaſe 
have ſunk into the grave, and ſucceſs and miſcarriage are empty ſounds: I therefore diſmiſs it with frigid 


tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenfure or from praiſe, 
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HOUGH the Britains or Welſh were the 
firſt poſſeſſors of this iſland, whoſe names 
are recorded, and are therefore in civil hiſ- 

tory always conſidered as the predeceſſors of the 
preſent inhabitants; yet the deduction of the Eng- 
liſb language, from the earlieſt times of which we 
have any knowledge to its prefent ſtate, requires 
no mention of them: for we have ſo few words 
which can, with any probability, be referred to Bri- 
tiſh roots, that we juſtly regard the Saxons and Welſb 
as nations totally diſtin&t. It has been conjectured, 
that when the Saxons ſeized this country, they ſuf- 
fered the Britains to . r them in a ſtate of 
vaſſalage, employed in the culture of the ground, 
and other laborious and ignoble ſervices. But it 
is ſcarcely poſſible, that a nation, however depreſſed, 
ſhould have been mixed with another in conſider- 
able numbers without ſome communication of their 
tongue, and therefore, it may, with great reaſon, be 
imagined, that thoſe, who were not ſheltered in the 
mountains, periſhed by the ſword. | 
The whole fabrick and ſcheme of the EAliI 


| language is Gethick or Teutonick : it is a dialect of 


that tongue, which prevails over all the northern 
countries of Europe, except thoſe where the Scla- 
vonian is ſpoken, Of theſe languages Dr. Hickes 
has thus exhibited the genealogy. 


GOTHIC E, 
3 "1 ET 
AxGLo-Saxon, FRAncick OCIMBRICK, 
Dutch Geriman, Iſlandick, 
Friſickx, | Norwegian, 
Engliſh. Swediſh, 
Daniſh, 
Vol. I. | 


9 I 


ENGLISH LANGVU 


AGE. 


8 N 


Of the Gothick, the only monument remaining 


is a copy of the goſpels ſomewhat mutilated, which, 
from the ſilver with which the characters are adorn- 
ed, is called the „luer book. 
Upſal, and having been twice publiſhed before, has 
been lately reprinted at Oxford, under the inſpec- 
tion of Mr. Lye, the editor of Junius. Whether 
the diction of this venerable manuſcript be purely 
Gothick, has been doubted; it ſeems however to 
exhibit the moſt ancient diale& now to be found of 
the Teutonick race; and the Saxon, which is the 
original of the preſent Engliſh, was either derived 
from it, dr both have deſcended from ſome com- 
mon parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firſt entered Britain, can- 
not now be known. They feem to have been a 
people without learning, and very probably with- 
out an alphabet; their ſpeech, therefore, having 
been always curſory and extemporaneous, muſt 
have been artleſs and unconnected, without any 
modes of tranſition or involution of clauſes ; which 
abruptneſs and inconnection may be obſerved even 
in their later writings. This barbarity may be 
ſuppoſed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britains, which for a time left them no leiſure 
for ſofter ſtudies; nor is there any reaſon for ſup- 
poſing it abated, till the year 570, when Auguſtine 
came from 1 them to Chriſtianity. 
The Chriſtian religion always implies or produces 
a certain degree of civility and learning; they 
then became by degrees acquainted with the Ro- 


man language, and ſo gained, from time to time, 


ſome knowledge and elegance, till in three centu- 
ries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
preſſing all the ſentiments of a civiliſed people, as 

c | appears 
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It is now preſerved at 
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appears by king Alfred's paraphraſe or imiration of 


Boethius, and his ſhort preface, which I have ſe- 


lected as the firſt ſpecimen of ancient Engliſh, 


CAP. LI. 


ON Sæne ide be Horan of 819% mzzþe 
| pib Romana nice Fepin upahopon. J mp 
heona cyningum. Rxvxora and Salle ica pæ hon 
hacne. Romane bujugz abhæcon. and eall Ixalia 
juce q ir becpux pam munctum 4 Sicihia Bam 
ealonde in anpald zenehron. J ba æqce pam 
Fopeppnecenan cyningum Peodhic pen co pam 
can nice. e Peodnhic pp Amulinqa. he pæy 
Ehircen. peah he on bam Appunypcan qedpolan 
Bufthpunode. Pe gehec Romanum hip pgneond- 
Jcipe. ppa Þ hi moycan heona ealdhihxa pypSe 


beon. Ac he pa Scha yꝓpiðe ypele Felæyce. 


3 yyiðe pnabe ⁊eendode mid manegum mane, 


Þ pep To eacan obhum vnapimevum ypꝑlum. ꝓ he 
Iohanney pone papan ker opylean. Pa pap pum 


conruſl. Þ pe he necoha hacab. Boe ciuf pæy 
hacen. re pæy in bocchægrum J on papuld 


peapum e juhcpiper ca. Se Sa ongzear ba mani⁊- 


ealdan ypel pe re cyning Peoqhic pib pam 
iy cenandome 7 piþ pam Romanipcum picum 
Dyde. he ba qemunde dana ebnerya J pana eal- 
dnihca De hi unden Sam Larenum hæpꝑdon heopa 
ealohlagopoum. Da onxan he mea an q leonni- 


Zan on him pelfum hu he Þ puce Sam unhihcpifan 
cyninq̃e afennan mihce. J on pyhc zeleapful- 


pa vigeliice zpendgeppicu To pam Lapene To 


Fa and on NnihTpirna anpald zebningan. Sende 


onxTantinopolim. pep ir Lneca heah bung J 
heoha cyner col. pop pam pe Lapene pap heopa 
's him To 

heona Lmppcendome 7 To heopna ealouhTum Se- 
pulcumede. Da ꝙ ongeax e pælhneopa cymng 
Deodhnic. Sa haxc he hine zebjungan on capcenne 
J þ=p inne belucan. Da hic Sa zelomp Þ pe 
anpyn da pap on ꝓpa mice'ne neafanerye be- 


com. þa pzp he pa micle ppiSop on hip Mode 


zeoneped. ꝓpa hir Mod æn Tyi Son co pam 
populd pz bum ungepod pæy. J he Sa nan ne 
ꝓhophe be innan pam cance hne ne qemunde. ac 
he Sepeoll mpol of dune on pa flop. I hine 
apcnehre ꝓpipe unpoc. and opmod hine rel pne 
yongan pepan 7 Fup pinzende cpep. 


THE HISTORY OF THE -:wwy.. 


CAF IK: 
DA hos pe ic pnecca geo lufcbæ 


mice Tong. 


ic pceal nu heopiende yingan.. J mid pi unzemna- 


dum pondum Fepertran. þeah ic eo hpilum ge- 
coplice ꝑunde. ac 1c nu pepende J Siyciende of 
qenadna ponda mir po. me ablendan par uner- 


neopan ponuld rælba. J me pa fopleran pa 


blindne on hir dimme hol. Pa - beneafovon 
ælcene lufcbæ nere pa &a ic him zppe becyr 
chupode. Sa pendon hi me heona bxc co and me 


mid ealle Fhomgepican. To phon pceolvan 8 


mine ꝑniend regran PET ic gefæliʒ mon pane. 
hu mæʒ e beon zerzliz pe && on Sam ⁊eræl hum 
ounhpuman ne mot: 


C AFP. I. 


DA 1c pa Sip leob. cpæð Boeciur. qeom hiende 
apunzen hæpde. Sa com xp Fan in co me heo- 
pencùnd pirdom. J min muhnende Mod mid 


hip pondum zexperre. 5 pup cpæb. Pu ne eanc 


7 re mon þe on minne pcole pæne aped J Fe- 
æned. Ac hponon pupde bu mid piryum populd 
yopgum pup ꝓpibe Seypenced. buron ic par Þ 
pu hæprc Sana pzpna To hnaþe fopgreen Ve ie 
8 zp pealve. Da clipode pe Piydom 7 cpxþ. 

eprcab nu apinqede popnuld ronqa or miner 


ezener Move. popbam e pind ba mæycan 
4 e e eee 


pceaþan, Læcab hine efe hpeonpan co minum 
lapum. Da eove pe Pirdom neap. cpxþ Boeciuy. 
minum hneoppienvan zepohre. I hic ppa mopolll 
hpzc hpexza upahæde. adſugde pa minenep 


Mode ea Fan. and hic pnan bliþum popoum. 


h den hir oncneope ' hip ꝓoytcenmodon. mid 
Tam be Sa Mod piþ bepende. Sa ⁊ecneop hic 
rpibe ppeorele hip ane modo. Þ pap re Pir- 
dom þe hit lange #p cyde J lænde. ac hic on- 


⁊eac hip lane ppþe Toconenne I pie cob o- 


cenne mid dy rina hondum. J hine pa fpnan hu 
5 zepupde. Da andypynde pe Piydom him 
ræde. 5 hir ⁊inq̃nan hæpdon hine ppa ToTonenne, 
pep pxp hi ceohhodon P hi hine eallne habban 
pceolvon. ac hi qe ade iað monipeald dyprg on 
5 popTnupungza. J on pam Silpe bucan heopa 
pelc eꝑt co hype bore zecinpe:- ” 

This may perhaps be conſidered as a ſpecimen 
of the Saxon in its higheſt ſtate of purity, for here 
are ſcarcely any words borrowed from the Roman 


dialects. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


the original tongue; yet they have often this con- 
venience, that the ſame book, being tranſlated in 
different ages, affords opportunity of marking the 
gradations of change, and bringing one age into 


Of the following verſion of the goſpels the age 
is not certainly known, but it was probably writ- 
ten between the time of Alfred and that of the Nor- 
man conqueſt, and therefore may properly be in- 
ſerted here. : | 

Tranſlations ſeldom afford juſt ſpecimens of a 
language, and leaſt of all thoſe in which a ſerupu- 
lous and verbal interpretation is endeavoured, be- 
cauſe they retain the phraſeology and ſtructure of 


LUC @4,:Carhk 


FORDAM be preovlice maneqᷓa poh con þapa 
pin qa hace ⁊e-endeby dan þe on up Sepyl- 
lede rynx. | 

2 Spa up berzhcun ba Se hic og pnymSe 
zepapon. and p vE rppace penap pæ hon. 

3 Oe zepubre (of- ylide ꝓhom puma] 
zeonnlice eallum. [mid] endebynerye ppican 
oe, bu Se pelupea Theophilup. 

4 Pæt bu oncnape- bana pohda po&fxpenepe. 


oy pam Se pu ⁊elæ ed eat: 


5 On Penodey da um Iuvea cynincqey. pzf 
rum racend on naman Zachamuap. op Abian Tune. 
5 hip pip pzp of Aaponep dohcnum. and hype 
nama pep Clizaberh :- : 

6 80 ðlice hiq pæhon butu juhcpire beponan 


Lode. ⁊an gende on eallum hir bebodum 5 pu- 


ifnerrum buran ppohTe:- 
* And hig — geny nan beapn. fonþam de 
Clizaberh pap unbe nende. J by on hyna dagum 
bucu eee 

8 80 lice pep ze en ba Zachahiar hyp ra- 
cenohavep bneac on lup gephixley endebydnerye 
bepohan Lode. 

9 Æpcen zepunan pæy yacendhadey hloxer. 
he eode 5 he hip opphunge rerce. Sa he on 
Lodey Tempel eode. | 5 


E 10 Gall penod þxp ęolcey pæy ute qebiddende 
on þxpe opphunge Timan :- CF 
- 11 Da zcypde him Dnihcney engel peandende 


on þzp peopodep pid han healpe. 


12 Pa peand Zachamap Fedheped 5 Feyre- 
onde. I him exe onbffeap: 


_ 13 Pa cpx re engel him co. Ne ondhæd pu 
oe Jachaiar. pohpam pin ben ir gzehyped. J 


ein pip Elizabech pe punu cenS. and pu nemyt 


hey naman lohannep. 


14 J he bys pe To Sepean J to blirre. 5 


maneza on hyp acennedneppe zeraznmas:- 


15 806hce he bys mzpe bepohan Dhihrne. 


and he ne opincs pin ne beo. I he bis qepylled 

OY Lace. ponne yx of hir modon. in- 

Doe. | EE 
16 And manexa Irpakela beapna he gecypS xo 


Djuhcne hy a Lode. 


compariſon with another. 
placed the Saxon verſion and that of Wickliffe, writ- 

ten about the year 1380, in oppoſite columns, be- 
cauſe the convenience of eaſy collation ſeems greater 


withouten playnt. 


5 | 17 And 


than that of regular chronology. 


+ E UK), Cray, I. 


N the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a 

preſt Zacarye by name: of the fort of Abia, and 
his wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron: and hir 
name was Elizabeth. | | 

2 An bothe weren juſte bifore God: goynge in 
alle the maundementis and juſtifyingis of the Lord 
3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 


4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye ſchould do 
the office of preſthod in the ordir of his courſe to 
fore God. | 

5 Aftir the cuſtom of the prefthod, he wente 
forth by lot and entride into the temple to encenſen. 


6 And at the multitude of the puple was with- 
out forth and preyede in the our of encenſying. 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him : 
and ſtood on the right half of the auter of en- 
cenſe. | 

8 And Zacarye ſeynge was afrayed : and drede 
fel upon him. 

9 And the aungel ſayde to him, Zacarye drede 
thou not: for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth 


thi wif ſchal bere to thee a fone : and his name ſchal 


be clepid Jon, 
10 And joye and gladyng ſchal be to thee : and 
manye ſchulen have joye in his natyvyte. | 

11 For he ſchal be great bifore the Lord: and 
he ſchal not drinke wyn ne ſydyr, and he ſchal be 
fulfild with the holy coſt yit of his modir wombe. 


12 And he ſchal converte manye of the children 
of Iſrael to her Lord God, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


17 Ind he Tes toponan him on Zarte 
liar mihxe. F be 2 heopTan 2 Fo 
beannum zecynne. un qeleaꝑpꝑulle co uhrpif na 
Dpihrne pulphemed polc Se- 
Zeanplan:- 


18 Da cpæð Zachapup co pam engele. Ppanun 


par ic bir. ic eom nu eald. and min pip on hype 
da um po d eode: 
19 Da andypanode him Fe engel. Ic eom La- 


bpel. ic be cande befonan Lode. and ic eom 


af end p16 pe ꝓpnecan. I he piy bodian. 


20 And nu pu bipc rupiqende. 5 hu ꝓphecan 


ne mihc od pone dæq þe pap pinq zepumSas. 
roppam þu minum pondum ne ⁊elyꝑdeyrx. pa 
beoð on hypa Timan Sepyllede:. 

21 And polc pæy Zacha iam e- anbidiq ende. 
and pundodon Þ he on bam Temple ler pap: 

22 Pa he ux- eode ne mihce he him To-pppe- 
can. I hiz oncneopon þ he on = Temple prume 
erihr ðe zepeah. J he pær bicniende hym. 4 
dumb punhpunede:. | 

23 Da pær zepopven ba hir penunza daa 
zexylleve pznon. he pende To hip hupe:- 


24 80 lice zfcep dagum Elizabech hip pip 


N and heo bediʒlude hz fig mon par. J 
cpæ d. | | 

1 So ðlice me Dnihren gedyde pup. on bam 
Dagum be he zereah minne hopp becpux man- 
num apyſinan:- 

26 8oSlice on ham pyxcan monde pxp apend 
Labjuel pe engel gpam Dpuhcne on Lalilea 
cearTne. bæne nama pæy Nazanech. 

27 To bepeddudhe femnan anum pene. pbær 
nama þxp lopep. oF Daurder hure. J pane 
æmnan nama pæy Mania: - 5 

28 Da cpæð re engel ingan gende. Pal pep bu 
mid qype zefylled. Dpihcen mid pe. Su eapT 
zeblerrud on pipum: : 

29 Da peaps heo on hir pppece zeonefed. 
and pohxe hpzr reo xzpeTing pane: | 


30 Da cpæð fe engel. Ne ondhæd pu Se 
Mapa. poSlice. pu ye mid Love qemecceyx. 


31 80 Flice nu. pu on innode ze-eacnaye. and 
runu cent. and hip naman Pælend qenemnepx. 


32 Se bid mee. I þzp hehytan punu enem- 
ned. and him yl * 4 Bob == by le Daw- 
dep perl. ' 

A, And. he jucrað on ecnerye on lacober 
hure. I hip picep ende ne bi: 


34 Da cpæð Mama to pam en qe. hu xepyps 


br . Foam Ic pe ne ne oncnape: . 


35 Da 


. 


13 And he ſchal go bifore in the ſpiryte and 
vertu of Helye : and he ſchal turne the hertis of the 
fadris to the ſonis, and men out of beleeve: to the 
prudence of juſt men, to make redy a perfyt puple 
tothe Lord. . 

14 And Zacarye ſeyde to the aungel: wherof 
ſchal 1 wyte this? for Y am old: and my wyf 
hath gon fer in hir dayes. 

15 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to him, 
for Y am Gabriel that ſtonde nygh bifore God, and 
Y am ſent to thee to ſpeke and to evangeliſe to 
thee theſe thingis, and lo thou ſchalt be doumbe. 

16 And thou ſchalt not mowe ſpeke, till into the 
day in which theſe thingis ſchulen de don, for thou 
haſt not beleved to my wordis, whiche ſchulen be 
fulfild in her tyme. | 3 | 

17 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye : and 
thei wondriden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and myghte not ſpeke to 
hem: and thei knewen that he hadde ſeyn a viſioun 
in the temple, and he bekenide to hem: and he 
dwellide ſtille doumbe. _ >. 

19 And it was don whanne the dayes of his 
office weren fulfillid : he wente into his hous. 

20 And aftir theſe dayes Elizabeth his wif con- 
ſeyvede and hidde hir fyve monethis and ſeyde. 


21 For fo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in 
whiche he biheld to take awey my reproof among 
men. | 

22 But in the ſixte monethe the aungel Gabriel 
was ſent from God: into a cytee of Galilee whos 
name was Nazareth, | 5 

23 To a maydun weddid to a man; whos name 
was Joſeph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of 
the maydun was Marye. | | 

24 And the aungel entride to hir, and ſayde, 


heil ful of grace the Lord be with thee : bleſſid be 


thou among wymmen. | 

25 And whanne ſche hadde herd: ſche was 
troublid in his word, and thoughte what manner 
ſalutacioun this was, | . 

26 And the aungel ſeid to hir, ne Arede not 


thou Marye: for thou haſt founden grace anentis 


God. 

27 Lo thou ſchalt conſeyve in wombe, and 
ſchalt bere a ſone: and thou ſchalt clepe his name 
Jheſus. | | 

28 This ſhall be gret : and he ſchal be clepid the 
ſone of higheſte, and the Lord God ſchal geve to 
him the ſeete of Dauith his fadir. | 
29 And he ſchal regne in the hous of Jacob 
withouten ende, and of his rewme ſchal be noon 
ende. * 

30 And Marye ſeyde to the aungel, on what 
maner ſchal this thing be don? for Y knowe not 


man. 
| | 31 And 


7 
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255 35 Da andy pap<ve hyne re engel. Se halza 
Lad on pe becym®. J pep heahpcan mic 
pe openpeeada®. and foppam Þ haliqe be op he 
acenned bid. bis Lodep punu Senemned. 


36 And nu. Elizabe ch bin mage punu on hyne 
ylde Feacnode. and ber monað ip hy ne pyxra. 
reo ii: unbe nende qenemned. 5 

37 Foppam ni æle pod mid Bode unmihx- 
elic:. 5 

33 Pa cpæð Mania. Pen i Duhrney pinen. 
e pun de me æꝑcen pinum pode: And re engel 
bype ppam-gepar:- 

39 So ðlicè on bam daqum apap Mapa 5 fende 
on munTland mid oꝑfre. on Iudeiyce ceap che. 

40 J eode into Zachaniar hure. J ⁊nhetce 
Elzabecht- 

41 Da pær zepopden pa Elizabech Sehynde 
Mapian qnexinge. Sa qe pa nude þ cild on hype 
inno de. and pa peahð Slizabech haligum Lapce 
Jerylled. bz 

42 5 heo clypode mycelne prefne. ard cpe9. 
Du eat becpux pipum ⁊eblecyud. and zebletrud 
ir pine innode pæ cm. 

43 J hpanun ip me pir. 5 miner Dpuhrney 
modon co ME cume:. . 

44 Sona pa pine ⁊necinge jcepn on minum 
eonhum qepopden pap. ba pahnude [in ⁊lædniye] 
min cild on minum innope. | 

45 And eadiz pu eant pu pe zelyfverc. 5 
fulpnemede pync pa ping pe ꝓham Dpihcne 
Jeræde yynd:. | | 

46 Pa cpxS Maja. Min papel meprad 
 DPpuhren. | . 

47 J min Farc ⁊eblirrude on Love minum 
Pælende. | | 

48 Foppam pe he zepeah hip þinene ead- mod 
nee. police heonùn- ponð me eadiqe ecqᷓað 
ealle cneoneyya. | 

49 Foppam pe me mycele ing dyde pe Se 
miht17 1p. J hip nama iy hal:g. 

50 J hir mild heohtcner op cneonerre on 
cneonherye hine ondhædendum:- 

51 Pe ponhce mzxzne on hip eapme. he To- 
dælde ha Open- modan on mode hypa heopTan. 

52 Pe apeapp pa hican of recle. and ha eað- 
modan upahop. | 


53 Pingu ende he mid zovum Sepylde. 1 


-ofenmode 10ele pohlex. | 

54 Pe apeng, Irpahel hir cnihc. J zemunde 
hir mild-heonhtcneyye. | 

55 Spa he phæc co unum ęædenum. Abpa- 
hame and hip pave on à peohuld- 

56 SoSlice Mania punude mid hype ypylce 
Þpy mon Far. J zepende ba co hype hupe:- 
57 Da pær Sepylled Elizabeche cenning- xid. 
and heo runu cende. | 


Vol. I. 58 J 


31 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to hir, 
the holy Goſt ſchal come fro above into thee: and 
the vertu of the higheſte ſchal over ſchadowe thee : 
and therfore that holy thing that ſchal be borun of 
thee : ſchal be clepide the ſone of God. N 


32 And to Elizabeth thi coſyn, and ſche alſo hath 


conſeyved a ſone in hir eelde, and this monethe is 
the ſixte to hir that is clepid bareyn. 


God. 
34 And Marye ſeide to the hond maydun of the 
Lord: be it doon to me aftir thi word ; and the 
aungel departide fro hir. 

35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente 
with haſte into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 


36 And ſche entride into the hous of Zacarye 


and grette Elizabeth, 

37 Andit was don as Elizabeth herde the ſaluta- 
cioun of Marye the young childe in hir wombe 
gladide, and Elizabeth was fulkld with the holy 
Goſt. 5 
38 And cryede with a gret voice and ſeyde, 
bleſſid be thou among wymmen and bleſſid be the 
fruyt of thy wombe. . 

39 And whereof is this thing to me, that the 
modir of my Lord come to me ? 

40 For lo as the vois of thi ſalutacioun was 
maad in myn eeris< the yong child gladide in joye 
in my wombe. | 
41 And bleſſid be thou that haſt beleeved: for 
thilke thingis that ben ſeid of the Lord to thee 
ſchulen be-parfytly don. | 

42 And Marye ſeyde, my ſoul magnifieth t 
Lord. | 

43 And my ſpiryt hath gladid in God 
helthe. 

44 For he hath behulden the mekeneſſe of his 
hand-mayden: for lo for this alle generatiouns 
ichulen ſeye that I am bleſſid. | 

45 For he that is mighti hath don to me grete 
thingis, and his name is holy. 

46 And his merly is fro kyndrede into kyndredis 
to men that dreden him. 

47 He made myght in his arm, he ſcateride 


proude men with the thoughte of his herte. 
48 He ſette doun myghty men fro ſeete and en- 


haunſide meke men. 


49 He hath fulfillid hungry men with gocdis, 


and he has left riche men voide. SRD . 
50 He havynge mynde of his mercy took up 
Ifrael bis child, | | 
51 As he hath ſpokun to oure fadris, to Abra- 


ham, and to his ſeed into worldis 


'52 And Marye dwellide with hir. as it; were thr 


. monetliis and turned again into his hous. | 


53 But the tyme of beringe child was Tulfillid to 
Elizabeth, and ſche. bar a ſon. 


54 And 


33 For every word ſchal not be impoſſyble anentis 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


38 J hype nehchebunar 1 bype cuSan ge- 


 hypoon. 5 Dphcen hir mid-heohtcnerye mid 
hyne mepude 5 hiz mid hype bliryodon:. 

59 Da on pam ehTeoGan 185 hz comon þ 
cild ymbyni Fan. and nemdon hine hip pæden 
naman Zacha hiam:- 


60 Da andypanode hir modon. Ne re oer. 


ac he bið Iohannep zenemned:: 
61 Pa cpædon hi to hyne. Nip nan on þinpe 
mæ q de þyppum naman ⁊enemned:- 
62 Da bicnodon hi to hir pæden. hpæc he 
pol de hyne qenemnedne beon:- | 


63 Pa ppar he zebevenum pex-bpeve. Iohan- 


rep hip nama. Sa punopPodoN hig ealle:- 
64 Da peaps ona hir mud J hip Tunge Fe- 
openod. J he pppec. Dpubcen blecpizende:- 
65 Da peanð exe zeponden open ealle hy ta 
nehchebupap. and open ealle Iuvea munT-land 
æhon bar popd qepidmænyode. | 
T 66 FE ba 86 * el on hypa heop- 
Tan reccun cyædon. Penpe Su hbpze byð pep 
cnapa. preodiice Dnihxney hand pæy mid him: 
67 And Zachanip bir pxdep. pæy mid hale- 
zum Barre gepylled. 7 he pice qode and cpæ S. 
68 Beblecrud xy Dnihcen Ippahela Bod. on- 
bam pe he qeneofude. J bi foicep alypeoneſpe 
5 


25 And he up hæle hopn ahæ de on Dauivep 
hure hip cnihcey. | . 
70 Spa he yphæc puh hip halegna preegena 
mus. pa de of poplvep ppym Ge pppecon. 
71 J he alypoe up of upum peondum. and op 
eal ha papa handa pe up hacedon. i 
72 Mild: heohc nere co pyncenne mid upum 
æde num. 5 zemunan hyp halegan y Snepye. 
73 Pyne uy co pyllenne ponè að be he unum 
æden Abpahame ppop. | | 
74 Dær pe buxan exe. of une ꝓeonda handa 
alyfede. him peopian 


75 On haliqnerye beropan him eallum unum 
da qum:- | : 
76 Ano pu cnapa bipe pep hehycan preega 
Tenemned. pu xy beponan DpihTaep anyyne. 
hip pe ay Seahpian. 85 
77 Jo fyllene hir polce hæle qeprc on hy ſra 
pypna ponsypneye. 0 | 
78 Duph innoSap unep Lover mild-heonx- 
nere. on pam he up Seneorude of eaptozle 
 up-pypingende, - | | 
79 Onliyhrcan pam pe on pyrcnum Jon dea der 
rceade prerad. une FET To Seneccenne on 
pbbe . | 
80 8ovDd'1ce pe cnapa peox. J pap on Farce 
zer chanqod. I pxp on perrenum 0S bone dæ g 
hyp #cypeonerpum on !rpabel:- | 
| "33 


54 And the neyghbouris and .coſyns of hir 
herden. that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy 
with hir, and thei thankiden him. J 

55 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei 
camen to circumſide the child, and thei clepiden 
him Zacarye by the name of his fadir. 
56 And his modir anſweride and ſeide, nay , 
but he ſchal be clepid Jon. Es 

57 And thei ſeiden to hir, for no man is in thi 


kyndrede that is clepid this name. 


58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he 


wolde that he were clepid. 


59 And he axinge a poyntel wroot ſeyinge, Jon 
is his name, and alle men wondriden, 
60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his 
tunge, and he ſpak and bleſſide God. | 


61 And drede was maad on all hir neighbouris, 


and all the wordis weren pupliſchid on alle the 


mounteynes of Judee. 


62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her 
herte, and ſeiden what manner child ſchal this be, 
for the hond of the Lord was with him. 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the 
holy Goſt, and profeciede and ſeide. | 


6.4 Bleſſid be the Lord God of Iſrael, for he has 


viſitid and maad redempcioun of his puple. 


65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe ia - 
the hous of Dauith his child, 


66 As he ſpak by the mouth of hiſe holy pro- 


phetis that weren fro the world. 


67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of 
alle men that hatidemus. 

68 To do merſy with oure fadris, and to have 
mynde of h's holy teſtament. - 
2 The grete ooth that he ſwoor to Abraham our 
. | 

70 To geve himſelf to us, that we without 
drede delyvered fro the hond of our enemyes 
ferve to him, . | 


71 In holygeſſe and rightwiſneſſe before him, 


in alle our dayes, | 

72 And thou child ſchalt be clepid the profete of 
the higheite, for thou ſchalt go- before the face of 
the Lord to make redy hiſe weyes. | 

73 To geve ſcience of heelth to his puple into 
remiſſioun of her ſynnes | 

74 By the inwardeneſs of the erſy of oure God, 
in the which he ſpringyng up {fro on high hath 
viſited us. | | 1 

75 To geve light to them that ſitten in derk- 
neſſis, and in fchadowe of deeth, to dreſſe our 
feet into the weye of pees ; 

76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in 


ſpiryt, and was in deſert placis till to the day of his 
of 


ſchewing to XIrael. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAG E. 


Ot the Saxon poetry ſome ſpecimen: is neceſſary, 
though our ignorance of the laws of their metre and 
the quantities of their ſyllables, which it would be 
very difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to recover, ex- 
cludes us from that pleaſure which the old bards 
undoubtedly gave to their contemporaries. 


Ihe firſt poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, 


and conſequently muſt have depended upon the 


quantity of their ſyllables; but they began in time 


to imitate their neighbours, and cloſe their verſes 
with correſpondent ſounds. EE 
The two paſſages, which I have ſelected, contain 
apparently the rudiments of our preſent lyrick mea- 
ſures, and the writers may be juſtly conſidered 
the genuine anceſtors of the Engliſh poets, f 
pe mai him pope adneden, | 
Pæc he Sanne one bidde ne muzen, 
Uop þ bilimpe8 ilome. | 
pz if pip þ bit and bore 
And ber biuohen dome. 
Dead com on Gip mideland 
Hund Sxp depley onde, 
And penne and royrqe and iypinc, 
On ye and on londe. 
Ic am elde Sanne ic pey, 
A pinche J ec a lope. | 
Ic ealdi mone Sanne ic deve, | 
M1 pix ozhTe To bi moge. 
8e q hine pelue uonger, 
Uop piue oben uop childe. 
De yal comen on euele preve, 
Bute ⁊od him bi milde. 
Ne hopie piꝑ co hine pee, 
Ne pee co hip piue. 
Bt to him felue eunich man, 
Dep pile he bie 8 aſiue. fs 
Eupich man mid þ he haue 8, 
Mat bexzzen heueniche. 
de Se lefpe j ye Se mone, 
Be ne arden iliche. 6 
Peuene and enðe he ouehyieð, 
Pi eqhen bið pulbpihr. 
dunne q mone I alle peennen, 
Bie & Siercne on hip lihxe. 
De pot hper Sencheð and hper dob, 
Alle quike phree 5 
Ni no louend ppich i xird, 
Ne no king e ir dnihtce. 
deuene I ehe 7 all Sac ip, 
Biloken ip on hip honde. 
Þe ve® al þ hip pille ir, 
On pea and ec on londe. 
Pe iy ond alburen opoe, 
And ende albuten ende. 
De one i eune on eche cede, 
Uende pen Gu pende. 


| Biuonen and ec 


pe ir buuen w and bine Ben, 
thind. | 
de man Þþ zovep pille de ð, 
Pie mai hine aihpan uinde. 
Sche pune he ihenð, 


| And por eche dede. 


pe Suph p1zS echer 16anc, 
Wai hpat rel up co pede. 
de man neune nele don Tod, 


Ne neune ⁊od liꝑ lede. 


Ep der J dom come To hip dune, 
Pe mai him pope adneden. 

Þunzep 5 Sup hexe 5 chele, 
Sc de So al unhelSe. N 
Puph ved com on Sip mideland, 
And Oden unifel Se. 

Ne mai non hehre hic ibenche, 
Ne no Tunge Telle. 
Pu muchele pinum and hu uele, 
Bie & inne helle. 

Louie Lod mid une hiepre, 
And mid all une mihxe. 
And ue emcſucene po u rely, 
Spo up lene ð dnihxe. 

dume den habbe ð lere menqᷓdæ, 
Ind pume Sen habbeð moge. 
Sch eꝑxcen San Þþ he de de, 
Syte q he ppanc fone. 

Ne pel Sep bi bſied ne pin, 
Ne obe kenne erce. 


od one pel bi echey lip, 


And blice and eche neyte. 

Ne pal Sap bi pcere ne rcnud, 
Ne ponldey pele none. 
Ac i mepgþe þ men up bihar, 
All fall ben zoo one. 
Ne mai no mengþe bi ppo muchel, 
Spo i zovep ih e. $7 
Pi ir oh pune and bjuke, 
And dai bute nihce. 

Den i pele bure pane, 
Ind pepre buten _— 
Se þ mai and nele Seden come, 
done hit rel uon ðenche. 

Dep ip blipce buten Tpexe, 
And lip buren dea ðe. 
Dec eupe pullen punie Sen, 
Bli&õe hi bieþ and ea be. 

Dep iy qeugebe buten elde, 
Ind elde buten unhel be. 
Nip Sen fopgze ne po non, 


Ne non unire Se. 

Pen me fel dnihxen pen, 
dpo ape he ir mid 1pyTe. 
De one mai and pel al bien, 
En ler and manner blixce, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE . 


To Sape bitrce up bning zoÞ, 
Pec pured buren ende. | 
Danne he une paula unbine, 

Of lichamlice bend. | 

Epic eue vy lede ppich lip, 
And habbe ppichne ende. 
Pet pe mocen Sivep cumen, 
Danne pe hennep pende. 


About the year 1150, the Saxon began to take a 
form in which the begigning of the preſent Engliſh 
may be plainly difcovered ; this change ſeems not to 
have been the effect of the Norman conqueſt, for 
very tew French words are found to have been in- 
troduced in. the firſt hundred years after it; the 
language mult therefore have been altered by cauſes 
Uke thoſe which, notwithſtanding the care of writers 
and ſocieties inſtituted to obviate them, are even 
now daily making innovations In every living lan- 
guage, I have cexiibited. a ſpecimen of the lan- 
guage of this age from the year 1135 to 1140 of the 
Saxon chronicle, of which the laiter part was ap- 


parcntly written near the time to which it relates. 


Pip ene pop pe king Stephne open ræ To 


Nonmandi. J pen pey unden-Fangen. pond 5 
hi penden he cu de ben alpuic alpe be com py. 
J pon he hadde qec hir Theron. ac he To dad 
IT 7 ycatcened yoclice. Micel hadde Penhi king 
Fade .d Fold J fyiuch. and na od ne DID! mie 
fon hip paule pap og. Pa pe king 8tephne To 
Enzla-land com pa macod he ir Fadeping @T 
Oxcne-ropd. I pap he nam pe biycop Rogen of 
de ney- beni. J Alexanden bircop of Lincoln. 
ce Lancelen Rozen hipe neuer. J dive elle 


in phirun. Til hi Japen up bene caycier. Pa be 


ruiker unden con ꝓ he wilde man pap J pope: 
7] Zod. J na jufcipe ne dide. pa diden hi alle 
punden. Pi hacoen bim manned maked and 
a der puonen. ac hi nan Tneude ne heolden. alle 
he papon pop-ppopen. J hene cheoder fop- 
lopen. fon æunic Tice man hip capciep makede 
and azznep him heolden. and —_ þe land pull 
of caf cler. Pi puencren purde pe pnecce men 
or pe land mid caprcel-peoncep. pa pe capelep 
panen make d. ba pylden hi mid deouley and yuele 
men. Pa namen hi pa men pe hi penden / ani 
od hepden. babe be nihtey and be dæier. capl- 
men J ꝓimmen. and diden heom in ppupun eptcen 
Fold and yyluen. J pined heom un- ellendlice 


Pini. pon ne pænen næupe nan mantcyny yꝓpa 


Me henxzed up bi pe fer, 


pine alye h1 
pmoke. 


pæ on. 
and pmoked heom mid pul 


me hened 
bi ße bumbey. oðen bi he heped. I hengen re . 


on hen per. Me vive cnotctced cen er abuton 
he ne hæued. J. vuny den To þ ic ⁊æde To þ 


he nner. Pi diden heom in quanxenne pan navpep pican. J WF he lend move liven, alre he mine 


J pnakep pader pæ on inne. J dhepen heom 
p'. Sume hi diden, in cqucer-hup. 5 iy in an 
cer ce Þ pap coc q naneu, J un dep. J dive 
pezppe x canep pep inne. I pHende pe man þxp 
inne. Þ h1 bpzcon alle pe limep, In mani op pe 
capclep pxpon lopg j xp. Þ pxpon pachentegep 
Þ cha Oden þne men hadden onoh To bepon 
onne. par ppa maced Þ ir feprned To an 
beom. 4 diden an ycæpp inen abuton pa manner 
þpore J hip halp. Þ he ne mihte nopwenpandep 
ne yiccen. ne lien, ne rlepen. oc bepon al Þ igen. 
Mani puyen hi dhapen mid hung. J ne canne. 
J ne mai rellen alle be pundep. ne alle be pine 5 
hi diden ppecce inen on hip land. J q lar cede pa 
xix. pin ne pile 8cephne pa king. j eune ic pa 
uuenre and uuenhre. PI læidengæildey on pe 
Tuner æufteũ pie. J clepeden 1d cenpenie. pa 
þe ppecce men ne hadden nan mone To ⁊idep. pa 
næueden hi and bnendon alle pe Tunep. J pel pu 
mihcey Fapen all adæir pane yculdeyc pu-neune 
Finden man in Tune [1TTenDe. ne land Tiled, Da 
pap copn dæ ge. J plec. I cæye. J buten. pop 
nan ne pyro pe land. Unecce men prupuen op 
hun gan. pume jeden on ælmer þe papen pum 
pile ice men, pum pluqen uT of lande. Wer 
neune TXT mane ppeccehed on land. ne nzupe 
he Sen men pepe ne diden pan hi diden. pon 


ouen Son ne po- baten hi nouðen cince. ne 


cynce-iænd. oc nam al pe ⁊od Þ pn inne pay. 
I benden yy den be cynce alceqde ne. Ne hi 
ne Fop-banen bipcopep land. ne abborep, ne 
ppeoprep. ac hæueden munecep. J Clenekep. J 
uni man Oe n pe oven myhce. Ing cpa men 
ode þne coman judend To an Tun. al pe dun- 


pcipe plugæn pop heom. pei:den P hi pæhon 


næue nher. De biycoper J lened men heom cup- 
rede zune. oc pap heom naht pan of. fon hi 
pzpon ail pop-cuhræd q fop-puopen 75 pomlonen. 
Wap ræ me Tilede. be ende ne ban nan conn. pon 
þe land pay all pon- don mid puilce dæder. J hu 
Fe den openlice ERHiyx ylep. q hip halechen. Suilc 
7J mane panne pe cunnen rein. pe polenden xix. 
pinTne_Fon une inner. On al pip yuele Time 
heold in abbot hi abboc ice xx. pintep 
J balp Fh. vi. dæir. mid micel yuinc. J 

and be muneker. Ice qe cer al 3 heom behoued. 
J heold mycel caprce 
dene ppohre on pe cince 7 pecte pa xo landey J 
penTep. I qoded ic ruy de and læt ic nepen. and 
b ohe heom in xo he nepæ myny te on . Petey 
meppe-ox1 mid mice] punxycipe. Þ pap anno ab 


incahnacione Dom. McxXL. a .combuptione loc 


xX111, And he po To Rome 5 pep pap pæl 
unden-fangen fnam pe Pape Eugenie. I begæt 
Thane phiuille q ier. an of alle be landep op pabboc- 
nice. J an on of pe lan ey be lien co pe cipce- 


T0 


in The huy. and poð pe- 


3 


phnidæi him on node hengerr fon 
2 J Yen byjueven him. enden þ 1c 
peulve ben pon holen. oc une D 


ENG L IS H DAN GU A E. 


ro don oy pe hohen. pycan. And he 'begeT in 
lanvep Þ pice men heęden mid refenzpe. of 
Willelm Malvure pe heold Roghiiyghanmy'þ#  caprel 
he pan Locinghant - Sycun. J of Þuzo of Walr- 
uile he pan Pypclazb.' J Stcanepry. 5 LX.-pot. 
op Alvepingle lc Sh. And he makede manie 
munekep. J planccve -pintepd. J makede manie 
peopkep. I pende pe cun bete ne pan c . px. 
and pxp Jod munec 7 god man. 7 Fofror hi uu den 


Lod and zode men. Nu pe pillen e Num del 


par belamp on Stephne kme Time. On hip 
cime pe Judeuf op Non- pie Bohron an Eniroen 
cild bepopen Ercpen. and pine den him alle pe 
ilce pininq Þ une Dhihtcen pap pined. and on Jang- 
une Djuhenep 


htin acypeve 
5 he pap hal: many. j co munekep* him namen. 


I bebyſued him heglice. in Ge mynycne. J he 


make pup ue Dhihcin punveplice and mani- 
fældlice mipaclep. J hac ce he p. Willelm:- | 
On pi e com Dauid king of Scotland mid 


rpac pid Robbeſte oh ꝗ pid hempeſrice and pon 
heom a day q he neue ma mid te king hi bnoðen 
polde halden. J cuppede alle be men pe mid him 
heolden. and pebe heom q hs pulde ffluen heom 
up Win cef che. J dide heom cumen piden. Pa 
Fi Pe inne papen pa com pe krogep even... 
Kine cheng de ꝗ beret heom. p pen pap inne 


micel hunzzep. Da hi ne lenꝭ ne mubTen polen. ba 


cal hy ue I plugen. 5 hi pupSerr pap prSucen J 
Bebechebes Nn x men Rotor eopl of 
u- ce and lebb:n him to Roue:cepTne, and 
v6tHeh him pane in phifùun. and Teempequce pleh 
Ht an myopene. ' Da peopden Sa pie men be- 
Epyx. be kingep ꝓꝑneond ce eohlef ꝑneond. and 


yahtlede rua þ me ꝓculde lecen uc pe king of 


phiyun pop pe eopl. I ce eon pop be king. J ua 
diden. Aden den exten pachleden pe — 7 2 
Dol eonl ac Scan- fond J aGep--pponen and 


ne enn 5 bep- un- feulde See 
n | A 1 — po- cod — Lhe þe bug him 


_ nam in ÞamTun.. puſthe picci-peds J dide 
1m in ppipun. J ef fonep he lex him ut puphe 


opmere ęrnd xo piy land polde pinnan þip land. 8 ped To þ fopepande q he puop on halrdom. 


him com xogæney Wrllelm eon of Albamaf pe kin 
peu men 7} 


On pir ⁊æn polde pe king Scephne Txcen Rod- 
bent eopl of Lloucer pe. pe kinqey pune Penniey. 
ac he ne mihxe ꝓo he pap iN pati. Da epTep hi 
be lenden per xe ede be funne I xe dæꝛi abuton 
non did deje. Þa men exen ꝙꝓ me lihcede candlep 
To ren bi. J J pap x11. kT. Appul. pæhon men 


. 


ruiðe opgpunoned. Dep exe popo-feonde: Wil- 


lelm Apce-bipxcop or Lancpan-bypix. J Te kin 
— — * — 2 Aeon 2 
Bec. Pen epxen pæx rurde micel uue nie becuyx 
pe king 7 Randolf' copl: of. Læydcne nohr pope 
5 he ne jap him al q he cude axen him. alye he 
dide alle od ne. oc æꝑꝑe pe mane iaꝑ heom þe pepre 
hi pzpon him. He eopl heold Lincol azenep be 


king, J benam him al: Þ he ahxe xo hauen. 4 Te 


pe 

AE, 

2 } 
UE 

4 * 

= 

By 


king pon hide n- befpæxce him 5 hq bpoSep 
Uillelm de R... ane in be cancel. 5 xe copl 
peel ux q ende exe Rodbent copil' of Elou- 
cefcne. J bnohe him bidde mid mice! fend. 
and puhxen ryide on Landelmayye- pi a gener 
heone lauend. J namen him. on hir men him 
aeg J fluzen. and læd him ⁊o Bpapcope and 

Iden ban in ppapun. J... rener. Da pap all 
n dle · land rxyned man ban æfr pep. and all yucl 
per in lande. Pept eren com pe kin dohcen 


Penpiey be hepde ben Empepic on Tlamanie. I nu 


pxp cunccyye in Anzou. j com c Lundene. 4 Te 
Lundeniryce pole hine polde ræcen j per pleh. 7 


Fonlep pap micel: Dep. eprep be biycop of 


Un- cerc ne Þenpt. be kinger bpoG:p &xephner. 
Vow h | | | 


Ten pro heom...Jflemoen pe kin 
Te candand. 4-plozen pure. micel op hip ⁊en qe: 


7 xpplep pand. 5 he alle hip capelep yculde ſiuen 
adde berehT Guon- pic. j To Oe #uez men mid up. Sume he iap up and rume ne jap he nohe. 
. and dide hanne pzppe Sanne he hep ꝓculde. Da 
par engle- land ruide To deled. ume helden mid 


Te king. 5 pume mid bempe ice. pop ba pe king 
pap in ppipun. pa penden pe eohſer 7 Te juce 
men he neupe mane fculde cumme ux. J 
ræhxleden pyd pempe ice. j bohren hie into 
Oxen- ępond. and ianen hine pe bunch: Da de king 
par ute. ba hende þ Ten. and toc hip peond 
I beræc 4 7 þe cup. I me læt hie dun on 
nihT of be up mid papep. 'J ral ud 5 pee pleh 


J iæde on pore: To: Waling- ond. Dæf eren 


cæ ende open pe. J h1 or Nopmandi penden 
— E f eon op Angew pinks bene 
þankep J rume hene ' un-Pankep." pop he beræx 


heom Til hi azaven up hee carrler. J hi nan 


helpe ne hæpden op be king. Da pepde Euprace 
be kingep pune To Fance. j nam pe kingep fup cen 
of Fpance To pipe. pende To biqæ con Nohmandi 


bæn puph. oc he ꝓpedde licel. J be ode uihce. 


Fop he pay an yuel man. Fon pane pe he... dive 
mane yuel þanne od. he neuede pe landey j læide 
mio on. he bnohte hip pip xo Enqle- land. 
73 ove hine in be cafcre eb. od pimman 


pee pap. oc cæ hedde liel blirfe mid him. 1 


xpirt ne polde he pculve lange pixan. j pepd 
ved and hip mode n belen. I Te eopl og Rngzu pepd 
ved. J hip pune Benni coc xo pe pice. And te cuen 
o Fnance To-vzldeFna'þe king. I rcæ com To be 
1unze eonl Penpi. 7 he coc hine co pipe. 5 al Percou 
mid hine. Da pende he mid micel pæpd into 
Ende · and. I pan caplep. I xe king penide ageney 


him micel mane pens. 5 ho dp Ee Fuxen hinobr, 
2 * 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


oc pepven be Enee- bircop I te pipe men be- 


Tpux heom. J makede þ fahre Þ ce king yculde 


ben laue nd 5 king pile he liuede. q afcen hi dæi 
pane Þenju king. J he helde him pop ꝓadeſi 5 he 
him pop rune. and pb q ræhte ꝓculde ben becpyx 


heom J on al Engle-land. Dip and de oSne 


Fonuuanden het hi makeden yuonen To halden 


be king J te eopl. and te bircop. I we eoplep. 
Da pap pe eopl undepfangen 


ET Win-cexcne and æc Lundene mid macel. 


puntpcipe. and alle diden him man- ned. and 


yuopen þe paiy To halven. and hic pand one 


ui de od pair ua Þ neune pap hene. Da pap 
de king chen qeſie panne he xuent hep pap. I ce 
con! penve oue re. 5 al polc him luuede. pop he 


dide ⁊od juy dire makede pair: 


Nearly about this time, the following pieces of 
poetry ſeem to have been written, of which I have 


inſerted only ſhort fragments; the firſt is a rude 
attempt at the preſent meaſure of eight ſyllables, 
and the ſecond is a natural introduction to Robert 
of Glouceſter, being compoſed in the ſame meaſure, 


Der niſ ſerpend wolf no for. 
Porſ no capil. kowe no ox. 

Per niſ ſchepe no ſwine no gore. 
No non horwyla god ic wore. 
Nopher harate eee | 

De land iſ ful of ober gode. 

Niſ per flei fle no lowſe. 

In cloþ in coune bed no houſe, 
Per niſ dunnir ſlexe no hawle. 

No non vile worme no ſnawile. 

Do non ſrorm rein no winde. 
Per niſ man no woman blinde. 

Ok al if game 101 ant gle. 

Wel if him par per mai be. 

Per beþ riverſ gret and fine. 

Of oile melk honi and wine. 
MWamdir ſeruip per co nobing. 
Bor co fiye and To wauſſing. 


SANCTA MARGARE TTA. 


Orp E anc yonge 1 preid ou oure folieſ for co 


which, however rude and barbarous it may ſeem, Denchet on god pat yef ou wir oure ſunneſ xo 


taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French 


poetry. 


FUR in ſee bi weſc ſpaynge. 
If a lond 1thote cokaygne. 

Der niſ lond under heuenriche. 

Of wel of godniſ hit iliche. 

Doy paradiſ be miri and briy x. 

Lokaygn uf of fairir ſiyx. 

Whac uf per in paradiſ. 

Bor graſſe and flure and greneriſ. 
Pop per be 101 and gret dure. 
Her niſ mer bore fruxe. 

Per niſ halle bure no bench. 
Bot warir man if purſco quench. 
me ber no men bur Two. 

Þely and enok alſo. 

Llinglich may hi go. 

Whar per womþ men no mo. 

In cokaygne 11 met and drink. 

Wipuxe care how and ſwink. 

Pe met iſ ⁊rie be drink ſo clere; 

To none ruſſin and ſopper. . 

I ſigge for ſob boute were. 

Der niſ lond on er pe if pere. 

Under heuen nif lond 1 wiſſe. 

Of ſo mochil 101 and bliſſe. 

Der if mani ſwere ſiy ce. 

Al if dai niſ per no niy xe. 

Per niſ bare x noþer ſcrif. 

Niſ ber no deh ac euer lf, 

Der niſ lac of met no clop. 

Der nul no man no woman wrop. 


£ 


'7 


Pere mai Tellen ou. wid wordeſ-ferre and ſwere. 


Pe vie of one meidan. waſ hoten Maregre de. 


Þire fader waſ a pacriac. af ic ou tellen may. 
In aunxioge wif echeſ 1 Ge falſe lay. 
Deve godeſ and doumbe. he ſerved nitt an day. 
do deden mony obere. pax ſingec weilawey. 
Theodoſius waſ iſ nome. on criſt ne levede he 


988180 noutt. 
pe levede on pe falſe godeſ. Sar peren wid honden 
wroutt. | 


Do pax child ſculde chriſtine ben. 1c com bim well 


| in poutt. 225 | 
& bed wen 1T were ibore. To deþe ic were ibnoutt. 
De mover waſ an heþene wit bac hire To wyman 
bere. | 


Po pat child ibore waſ. nolde ho hic furfare. 


Pe eitte pe 
Taleſ ho ani xolde. ful feire anc ful euene. 
Wou ho poleden marcirvom. ſein Laurence and 


Þo ſende ic inxo aſye. wid meſſagerſ ful yare. 
To a nopice pat hire wiſte. and ſecce hire co 
e . 
De norice bat hire wiſte. children aheuede ſeuene. 
wat-maregrere. criſceſ may of heuene. 


ſeince 8ceuene. 


In theſe fragments, the adulteration of the Shxor 


tongue, byga.mixture of the Norman, becomes ap- 


parent; yet it is not ſo much changed by the ad- 
mixture of new words, which might be imputed 
to commerce with the continent, as by changes of 
its own forms and terminations ; for which no rea- 


_ Hykherto 


ſon can be given, 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. : 


Hitherto the language uſed in this iſland, - how- 
ever different in ſucceſſive time, may be called 
Saxon; nor can it be expected, from the nature of 
things gradually changing, that any time can be 
aſſigned, when the Saxon may be ſaid to ceaſe, and 
the Engliſh to commence. Nobert of Glouceſter, 
however, who is placed by the criticks in the thir- 
tcenth century, ſeems to have uſed a kind of in- 
termediate diction, neither Saxon nor Engliſh ; in 
his work therefore we lee the tranſition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firſt of our writers in rhyme, of 
whom any large work remains, a more extenſive 
quotation is extracted. He writes apparently in the 


ſame meaſure with the foregoing authour of St. 


Margarite, which, poliſhed into greater exactneſs, 
appeared to our anceſtors ſo ſuitable to the genius 
of the Engliſh language, that it was continued in 
uſe almoſt to the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury. | | | 


QF be batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in 
pPys londe | e 
pat worſt were of alle obere, we mote abbe an 

honde. . 
Worſt hii were. vor obere adde ſomwanne ydo, 
As Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wuſte pat lond 
berto. | 
Ac hii ne kept yt holde noqt, bote robby, and 
flende, e | 
And nn & berne, & ſle, & ne coupe abbe non 
ende. | | 
And bote Jute yt nas worp, bey hii were ouercome 


ylome. 

Vor myd ſſypes and gret poer as preſt efſone hii 
come. | 

kyng Adelwolf of pys lond kyng was tuenty zer. 

pe Deneys come by hym ryuor þan hii dude er, 

Vor in pe al our vorſt ger of ys kynedom 

Myd pre & prytty a 

| come, , | | 
And at Soubhamtone aryuede, an hauene by Soupe. 


Anoper gret oft pulke tyme aryuede at Porteſ- 


| moube. 
fe kyng nuſte weber kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 
te Denes adde be mayſtre. þo al was ydo, 
und by * and Lyndeſeye hii wende vorp atte 
aſte, | 


and fo hamward al by Kent, & ſlowe & barnde 


= vaſte. . 

den wynter hii wende hem. anoþer Fer eft hii 
come. 1 „„ VE, 

And deſtrude Kent al out, and Londone nqme. 

bus al an ten Zer pat lond hii broxte per doune, 

o pat in pe tepe Fer of pe kynge's croune, 3. 

Al oO hit come alond, and pet folc of Somer- 

ſete | 


toru pe byſſop Aleſton and pet folc of Dorſete 


puol men her prince hyder 


Hii come & ſmyte an batayle, & pere, þoru Gode's 
grace, . 2 
be Deneys were al bynepe, & pe lond folc adde þe 


lace, 


p | | 
And more proweſſe dude bo, ban pe kyng myqte 


byuore, | 
þeruore gode lond men ne beþ noxt al verlore. 
pe kyng was þe boldore bo, & aqen hem pe mo 
rou, | | 


And ys foure godes ſones woxe vaſte y nou, 


Edelbold and Adelbryzt, Edelred and Alfred. 

þys was a ſtalwarde tem, & of gret wyſdom & red, 

And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel þys 
lond, | | 

An Deneys dude flame ynou, bat me volwel vond, 

Is 5 zere of be kynge's kynedom _ 

In eldeſte fone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome, 

And ys fader alſo god, and obere heye men al ſo, 

And wende aqen pys Deneys, pat muche wo adde 

0 


y do. | 
Vor myd tuo hondred ſſypes & an alf at Temſe 


mouþ hu come, | 


And Londone, and Kanterbury, and oper tounes 


nome, . 
And ſo vorp in to Sobereye, & ſlowe & barnde vaſte, 
þere be kyng and ys ſone hem mette atte laſte. 
ere was batayle ſtrong ynou yſmyte in an prowe. 
| - godes kyngtes leye adoun as gras, wan medePÞ 
moe. 


Heueden, (pat were of yſmyte,) & ober lymes alſo, 


Flete in blode al fram pe grounde, ar pe batayle were 


0. 
Wanne pat blod ſtod al abrod, vas per gret wo y nou. 


Nys yt reube vorto hure, pat me fo volc ſlou? 


Ac our ſuete Louerd atte laſte ſſewede ys ſuete grace, 


And ſende þe Criſtyne Englyſſe men pe mayſtrye in 
be place, | 


And pe hebene men of Denemarch bynebe were 


echon. 
Nou nas ber zut in Denemarch Criſtendom non; 


pe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte pe more 


drou, 


And tepegede wel & al ys lond, as hit agte, wel ; 


nou. 7 
Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheſtre byſiop po was, 
And Alcſton at Syrebourne, pat amendede muche 
| þys cas. | | gs 
be kyng was wel pe betere man poru her beyre red, 
Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 
At Wyncheſtre he was ybured, as he zut lyþ pere. 
Hys tueye ſones he qef ys lond, as he by et ham ere. 
Adelbold, the- eldore, pe kynedom of Eſtſex, | 
And ſuþþe Adelbryzt, Kent and Weſtſex. 
Ey te hondred ger yt was and ſeuene and fyfty al fo, 
After pat God anerþe com, pat þys dede was ydo. 
Boþe hii wuſte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 
At pe vyfte zer Adelbold out of pys lyue nome. 5 
| 3 At 
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| THE HISTORY OF TH El 
At Sſyrebourne he was ybured, & ys brober Adel- 


bryzt 


_ His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and ryt. 


By ys daye pe verde com of pe hebene men wel proùt, 

And Hamteſſyre and deſtrude Wyncheftre al out. 

And pat lond folc of Hamteſſyre her red po nome 

And of Barcſſyre, and foxte and pe ſſrewen ouer- 
come. 


And of Weftſex 


Adelbrygt was pos of Kent zeres folle tene, 


ote vyue, po he deyde ych wene. 


ADELRED was after hym kyng y mad in pe 
place, bo 

Eyzte hondred & ſeuene & ſyxty as in pe ger of grace. 

pe vorſte zer of ys kynedom be Deneys þycke com, 


And robbede and deſtrude, and cytes vaſte nome. 


Mayſtreshii adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
Hynguar and Hubba, pat ſſrewen were beye. 

In Eſt Angle hit byleuede, to reſt hem as yt were, 
Myd her oft al be wynter, of be vorſt qere. | 


pe ober ger hii dude hem vor, & over Homber come, 


And ſlowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 

per was batayle ſtrong y nou, vor yſlawe was pere 

Oſryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye pat with hym 
' Were. 


po Homberlond was bus yſſend, hii wende & tounes 


nome. 
So pat atte laſte to Eſtangle agen hym come. 


per hii barnde & robbede, and pat folc to grounde 


ſllowe, f 5: | 
And, as wolues among ſſep, reulych hem to drowe. 


Seynt Edmond was po her kyng, & po he ſey pat 


deluol cas 


pat me morprede ſo pat folc, & non amendement nas, 


He ches _ to deye hymſult, pat ſuch ſorwe to 
-24 "| | 
He dude _ vorþ among hys fon, nolde he noþyg 


e. 
Hii nome hym & ſcourged hym, & ſupþe naked 
hym bounde 


To a tre, & to hym ſſote, & made hym mony a 


- wounde, | | 7 
Fat be arewe were on hym ho þycce, pat no ſtede 
nas byleuede. | 


Atte laſte hii martred hym, and ſmyte of ys heued. 


pe ſyxte ⁊er of he crounement of Aldered be kyng 
A nywe oft com into pys lond, gret poru alle pyng, 
And anon to Redynge robbede and ſſowe. 

þe king and Alfred ys brober nome men ynowe, 
Mette hem, and a batayle ſmyte vp Aſſeſdoune. 


per was mony moder chyld, pat ſone lay ber doune. 


pe batayle ylaſte vorte nyqt, and per were aſlawe 
Vyt dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyþ drawe, 
And mony pouſend of ober men, & po gonne hii 
to fle; | 1 
Ac hu adde alle be aſſend, zyf pe nyzt madde y be. 


8 


Tueye batayles her after in pe ſulf ere 


Hii ſmyte, and at bobe pe he pene mayſtres were. 
pe kyng Aldered fone Rees wey of deb nome, 
As yt vel, be vyfty er of ys kynedom, | 


At Wymbourne he was ybured, as God gef pat cas, 


be gode Alfred, ys brober, after hym kyng was. 


— 


ALFREP, pys noble man, as in be Fer of grace 


| he nom | 
Eyzte hondred & ſyxty & tuelue be kynedom. 
Arit he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyfdom, 
pe pope Leon hym bleſſede, bo he puder com, 


And pe kynge's croune of hys lond, pat in þys lond 


ut ys: 


| 8 | 5 
And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 


An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat ber come, 
bat vorſt pus ylad was of pe pope of Rome, 

An ſuþþe ober after hym of pe erchebyſſopes echon. 
So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas per non. | 


In pe Soup ſyde of Temeſe nyne batayles he nome 
A en be Deneys pe vorſt Fer of ys kynedom. 


Nye Fer he was pus in pys lond in batayle & in wo, 


An ofte ſyþe aboue was, and byneþe oftor mo; 
So longe, pat hym nere by leuede bote pre flyren in 


ys hond, | 
Hamteſſyre, and Wylteſſyre, and Somerſete, of al 
ys lond. E 


A day as he wery was, and aſuoddrynge hym nome 


And ys men were ywend auyſſeb, Seyn Cutbert to 
hym com. ä 

& Ich am,“ he ſeyde, © Cutbert, to be ycham ywend 

To brynge he gode tytynges. Fram God ycham 
yſend. | | | 

« Vor pat folc of pys lond to ſynne her wylle al 

55 rene,” | 
e And ⁊ut nolle herto her ſynnes byleue | 
e poru me & oper halewen, pat in pys fond were 


ybore 3 | 
e pan vor ou byddeþ God, wanne we beþ hym 
„ | 5 
« Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on pe lokeb 
5 peruore, | 
And þy poer pe wole qyue agen, pat pou aſt ney 
verlore. | 


« And pat pou per of ſob yſe, bou ſſalt abbe 


| rokynynge. | 
e Vor pym men, pat beþ ago to day auyſſynge, 
& In lepes & in coufles ſo muche vyls hii ſſolde 
hym brynge, 


pat ech man wondry ſſal of ſo gret cacchynge. 
harde vorſte, pat þe water 


« And pe mor vor pe 
PFPtfrore hys, | | 
e pat pe more agen be kunde of vyſſynge yt ys. 

«© Of ſerue yt wel agen God, and ylef me ys meſſager, 


« And pou ſſall py wylle abyde, as ycham ytold 
her.“ 
3 | 4 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


As þjs kyng herof awoc, and of þys ſyqte þoxte, 


H ys yſſares come to hym, & ſo gret won of fy ſs 
hym bro te. | 

pat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor pe weder was 
ſo colde. | 


po lyuede pe god man wel, pat Seyn Cutbert adde 
ä ytold. 


In Deuenyſſyre per after aryuede of Deneys 

pre and tuenty fſypuol men, all agen pe peys, 

pe kynge's broper of Denemarch duc of olt was. 

Oure kynge's men of Engelond mette hem by cas, 

And ſmyte per an batayle, and her gret duc ſlowe, 

And eyzte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes 
to drowe. | 

po kyng Alfred hurde þys, ys herte gladede bo, 

pat lond folc ro hym come fo pycke ſo yt my qte go, 


Of Somerſete, of Wylteſſyre, of Hamteſſyre perto, 


Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al ſo. 

So pat he adde poer ynou, and atte laſte hii come, 

And a batayle at Edendone agen be Deneys nome. 

And ſlowe to grounde, & wonne pe mayſtre of the 
velde. | 5 

be kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to Felde 

To pe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oſtages toke, 


Vorto wende out of ys lond, ⁊yf he yt wolde loke; 


And Fut perto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criſtendom. 
Kyng Gurmund, pe hexte kyng, vorſt ber to come. 


Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyſed ek per 


were - | | 
pretty of her hexte dukes. and muche of pat folc pere 
Kyng Alfred hem huld wyþ hym tuelf dawes as he 


hende, | 
And ſuþþe he ef hem large gyftes, and let hym 
wende. 


Hii, pat nolde Criſtyn be, of lande flowe po, 


And by onde ſee in France dude wel muche wo. 


And pat ech man knewe oper pat in teþynge were, 


And wuſte ſomdel of her ſtat, yf me pu vp hem bere, 
So ſtreyt he was, pat pey me ledde amydde weyes 


heye | 


Seluer, pat non man ne dorſte yt nyme, pey he yt 


ſeye. 
Abbeys he — mony on, and mony ſtudes ywys. 
Ac Wyncheſtrye he rerde on, pat nywe- munitre 
ycluped ys. 
Hys lyf eygte and tuenty ⁊er in ys kynedom ylaſte. 
After ys dep he wos ybured at Wyncheſtre atte laſte. 


Sir Jobn Mandeville wrote, as he himſelf informs 


us, in the fourteenth century, and his work, which 
compriſing a relation of many different particulars, 
conſequently required the uſe of many words and 


phraſes, may be properly ſpecified in this place. 
Of the following quotations, I have choſen the firſt, 
becauſe it ſhows, in fome meaſure, the ſtate of Ea- 


ropean ſcience as well as of the Exgliſb tongue; and 


the ſecond, becauſe it is valuable for the force of 
thought and beauty of expreſſion. 


N that lond, ne in many othere bezonde that, 
no man may ſee the ſterre tranſmontane, that 
is clept the ſterre of the ſee, that is unmevable, 
and that is toward the Northe, that we clepen 
the lode ſterre. But men ſee another fterre, the 
contrarie to him, that is toward. the Southe, that 


is clept Antartyk. And right as the ſchip men 
taken here avys here, and governe hem be the lode 


ſterre, right ſo don ſchip men bezonde the parties, 


be the ſterre of the Southe, the which ſterre ap- 


perethe not to us. And this ſterre, that is toward 
the Northe, that wee clepen the lode ſterre, ne 


ut he ſſrewen come agen, and muche wo here wroqte. apperethe not to hem. For whiche cauſe, men may 


Ac pe kyng Alfred atte laſte to ſſame hem euere broxte. 


Kyng Alfred was be wyſoſt kyng, pat long was 
byuore. 

Vor bey me ſegge þe lawes beh in worre tyme vorlore, 

Nas yt noqt fo hiis daye. vor bey he in worre were, 

Lawes he made ryqtuollore, and ſtrengore pan er 
. 6 

Clerc he was god ynou, and Fut, as me telleþ me, 

He was more ban ten Fer old, ar he coupe ys abece. 

Ac ys gode moder ofte ſmale xyftes hym tok, 

Vor to byleue ober ple, and loky on ys boke. 

So pat by por clergye ys ryxt lawes he wonde, 

þat neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond. 


And vor pe worre was ſo muche of pe _ Pezneys, 
he men of þys ſulue lond were of be worſe peys. 


And robbede and ſlowe obere, beruor he byuonde, 
pat ber were hondredes in eche contreye of ys lond, 
And in ech toune of be hondred a teþynge were alſo, 
And pat ech man wypoute gret lond in teþynge were 


ydo, | | 


and certyn mynutes. 


| perceyve, that the londe and the fee ben of 


rownde ſchapp and forme. For the partie of the 
firmament ſchewethe in o contree, that ſchewethe 
not in another contree. And men may well preven 
be experience and fotyle compaſſement of wytt, that 
zif a man fond paſſages be ſchippes, that wolde go 


to ſerchen the world, men myghte go be ſchippe 


alle aboute the world, and aboven and benethen. 
The whiche thing J prove thus, aftre that I have 
ſeyn. For I have been toward the parties of Bra- 
ban, and beholden the Aſtrolabre, that the ſterre 


that is clept the tranſmontayne, is 53 degrees highe. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it 
And more forthe toward the 


hathe 58 degrees. 
parties ſeptemtrioneles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, 
For I my ſelf have meſured 
it by the Aſtrolabre. Now ſchulle ze knowe, that 
azen the Tranſmontayne, is the tother ſterre, that 
is clept Antartyk ; as I have ſeyd before. And 


tho 2 2 ne mee ven nevere. And be hem 


turnethe 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


turnethe alle the firmament, righte as dothe a wheel, 
that turnethe be his ax 


le tree : ſo that tho ſterres 


beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties; ſo that it 
hathe als mochel aboven, as it hath benethen. Aftre 


this, I have gon toward the parties meridionales, 


that is toward the Southe : and I have /tounden 
that in Lybye, men ſeen firſt the ſterre Antartyk. 
And ſo fer I have gon more in th fees, that J 
have founde that highe; ſo that to- 
ward the highe Lyby 18 degrees of heghte, 
and certeyn minutes (of the which, 60 minutes 
maken a degree) after goynge be {ce and be londe, 
toward this contree, of that I have ſpoke, and to 
other yles and londes bezonde that contree, I have 
founden the ſterre Antartyk of 33 degrees of 
heghte, and mo mynutes. And zif 1 hadde had 
companye and ſchippynge, for to go more bezonde, 


I trowe wel in certyn, that wee ſcholde have ſeen 


alle the roundneſſe of the firmament alle aboute. 


For as I have ſeyd zou be forn, the half of the 
firmament is betwene tho 2 ſterres: the whiche 


halfondelle I have ſeyn. And of the other halfon- 
delle, I have ſeen toward the Northe, undre the 
Tranſmontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes; and 
toward the partie meridionalle, I have feen undre 
the Antartyk 33 degrees and 16. mynutes : and 
thanne the halfondelle of the firmament in alle, ne 
holdethe not but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, I 


have ſeen 62 on that o part, and 33 on that other 


part, that ben 95 degrees, and nyghe the halfondelle 


of a degree; and ſo there ne faylethe but that I 


have ſeen alle the firmament, ſaf 84 degrees and 
the halfondelle of a degree; and that is not the 
fourthe part of the firmament. For the 4 partie of 
the roundneſſe of the firmament holt go degrees: 
ſo there faylethe but 3 degrees and an half of the 
fourthe partie. And alſo I have ſeen the 3 parties 
of alle the roundneſſe of the firmament, and more 
zit 5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche J ſeye 
zou certeynly, that men may envirowne alle the 
erthe of alle the world, as wel undre as aboven, 
and turnen azen to his contree, that hadde com- 
panye and ſchippynge and conduyt: and alle weyes 
he ſcholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als wel as 
in this contree. For zee wyten welle, that thei 
that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ſtreghte, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the tranſ- 
montane; als wel as wee and the! that dwellyn 
undre us, ben feet azenſt feet. For alle the parties 
of ſee and of lond han here appoſitees, habitables 
or trepaſſables, and thei of this half and bezond 
half. And wytethe wel, that aftre that, that I 
may parceyve and comppehende, the londes of 
Preſtre John, emperour ros. ben undre us. 
For in. goynge from Scotlord or from Englond to- 
ward Jeruſalem, men gon upward alweys. For 


oure lond is in che lowe partie of the erthe, toward 


0 


the Weſt: and the lond of Preſtre John is the low 
partie of the erthe, toward the Eſt: and thei han 
there the day, Whan wee have the nyghte, and alſo 
highe to the contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan 
wee han the day. For the erthe and the ſee ben of 
round forme and ſchapp, as I have ſeyd beforn. 
And than that men gon upwafl to o coſt, men gon 
dounward to another coſt, Alſo zee have herd me 


Hleye, that Jeruſalem is in the myddes of the world; 


and that may men preven and ſchewen there, be a 
ſpere, that is pighte in to the erthe, upon the hour of 
mydday, whan it is equenoxium, that ſchewethe 
no ſchadwe on no ſyde. And that it ſcholde ben 
in the myddes of the world, David wytneſſethe it 
in the Pſautre, where he ſeythe, Deus operatus eſt 
ſalute in medio terre, Thanne thet that parten fro 
the parties of the Weſt, for to go toward Jeruſalem, 
als many jorneyes as thei gon upward for to go 
thidre, in als many iorneyes may thei gon fro 
Jeruſalem, unto other contynyes of the ſuperficialtie 
of the erthe bezonde. And whan men go bezonde 
tho iourneyes, towarde Ynde and to the foreyn yles, 
alle is envyronynge the roundneſſe of the erthe and 


of the ſee, undre oure contrees on this half. And 


therefore hathe it befallen many tymes of o thing, 
that I have herd cownted, whan I was zong ; how 
a worthi man departed ſumetyme from our coun- 
trees, for to go ſerche the world. And fo he paſſed 
Ynde, and the yles bezond Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles : and ſo longe he wente be ſee and 


Jond, and ſo enviround the world be many ſeyſons, 


that he fond an yle, where he herde ſpeke his own 
langage, callynge on oxen in the plowghe, ſuche 
wordes as men ſpeken to beſtes in his one contree : 
whereof he hadde gret mervayle : for he knewe- 
not how it myghte be. But I ſeye, that he had 
gon ſo longe, be londe and be fee, that he had 


envyround alle the erthe, that he was comen azen 


envirounynge, that is to ſeye, goynge aboute, un- 
to his owne marches, zif he wolde have paſſed 
forthe, til he had founden his contree and his owne 
knouleche, But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro; and ſo he loſt moche 
peynefolle labour, as him ſelf ſeyde, a gret while 


aftre, that he was comen hom. For it befelle aftre, 


that he wente in to Norweye; and there tempeſt ot 
the ſee toke him; and he arryved in an yle; and 
whan he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it was 


the yle, where he had herd ſpeke his owne lan- 


gage before, and the callynge of the oxen. at the 
plowghe : and that was poſſible thinge. But how 
it ſemethe to ſymple men unlerned, that men ne 
mowe not go undre the erthe, and alſo that men 
{cholde falle toward the hevene, from undre 1 But 
that may not be, upon leſſe, than wee mowe falle 
toward hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For 
fro what partie of the erthe that men duelle, 

1 outher 
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5 EN GO L IIS H LANGUAGE. 


outher aboven or benethen, it ſemethe alweyes to 
hem that duellen, that thei gon more righte than 
ony other folk. And righte as it ſemethe to us, 
that thei ben undre us, righte fo it ſemethe hem, 
that wee ben undre hem. For zif a man myghte 
falle fro the erthe unto the firmament; be grettere 
reſoun, the erthe and the ſee, that ben ſo grete and 
ſo hevy, ſcholde fallen to the firmament: but that 
may not be: and therfore ſeithe oure Lord God, 
Non timeas me, qui ſuſpendi terra ex nichilo? And 
alle be it, that it be poſſible thing, that men may 
ſo envyronne alle the world, natheleſs of a 1000 


perſones, on ne myghte not happen to returnen in 


to his contree. For, for the gretneſſe of the erthe 
and of the ſee, men may go be a 1000 and a 1000 
other weyes, that no-man cowde reyde him perfitely 
toward the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were 


be aventure and happ, or be the grace of God. 


For the erthe is fulle large and fulle gret, and holt 
in roundneſſe and aboute envyroun, be aboven and 
be benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun of 
the old wiſe aſtronomeres. And here ſeyenges I 


repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyr, it 


ſemethe me, ſavynge here reverence, that it is 
more. And for to have bettere underſtondynge, I 
ſeye thus, be ther ymagyned a figure, that hathe a 
gret compas; and aboute the poynt of the pret 
compas, that is clept the centre, be made another 
litille compas : than aftre, be the gret compaſs de- 
viſed be lines in manye parties; and that alle the 


lynes meeten at the centre; ſo that in als manye 


parties, as the grete compas ſchal be CO 
in als manye, ſchalle be departed the litille, that 
is aboute the centre, alle be it, that the ſpaces 
ben leſſe. Now thanne, be the gret compas repre- 


tznted for the firmament, and the litille compas 


repreſented for the erthe. Now thanne the firma- 
ment is devyſed, be aſtronomeres, in 12 ſignes; 
and every ſigne is devyſed in 30 degrees, that is 


360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 


Aſo, be the erthe devyſed in als manye parties, as 


ine firmament z and let every partye anſwere to a 


degree of the firmament: and wytethe it wel, that 
aftre the auctoures of aſtronomye, 700 furlonges of 
erthe anſweren to a degree of the firmament; and 
ho ben 87 miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that 
nere multiplyed be 360 ſithes; and than thei ben 
31,000 myles, every of 8 turlonges, aftre myles of 
dure contree. So moche hath the erthe in round- 
neſſe, and of heghte enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun 
ard myn undirſtondynge. And zee ſchulle undir- 
ſonde, that aftre apynyoun of olde wiſe philoſo- 
phres and aſtronomeres, our contree ne Irelond ne 
ales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles 


ꝛzeer that I departede from our contrees. 
fore I preye to alle the rederes and hereres of this 


coſtynge to hem, ne ben not in the ſuperficyalte 


. cownted aboven the erthe ; as it ſchewethe be alle 
For the ſuperficialtee of 
the erthe is departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes : 


the bokes of aſtronomye. 


and tho parties ben clept clymates. And oure par- 
ties be not of the 7 cly mates: for thei ben deſcend- 


ynge toward the Weſt. And alſo theſe yles of 


Ynde, which beth evene azenſt us, beth poght 
reckned in the clymates : for thei ben azenſt us, 
that ben in the lowe contree, And the 7 clymates- 
{trecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 


IT. And I John Maundevylle knyghte aboveſeyd; 
(alle thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from 
our contrees and paſſed the lee, the zeer of grace 
1322. that have paſſed manye londes and manye- 
yles and contrees, and cerched manye fulle ſtraunge 
places, and have ben in manye a fulle gode ho- 
nourable companye, and at manye a faire dede of 
armes, (alle be it that I dide none myſelf, for myn 
unable inſullfancd) now I am comen hom (mawgree 
my ſelf) to reſte: for gowtes, artetykes, that me 
diltreynen, tho diffynen the ende, of my labour, 
azenſt my wille (God knowethe.) And thus tak- 
ynge ſolace in my wrecched reſte, recordynge the 
ty me paſſed, I have fulfilled theiſe thinges and 
putte hem wryten in this boke, as it wolde come 
in to my mynde, the zeer of grace 1356 in the 34. 
Wher- 


boke, zif it pleſe hem, that thei wolde preyen to 
God for me: and I ſchalle preye for hem. And 
alle tho that ſeyn for me a Pater*nolter, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my ſynnes, I 
make hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle 
the gode pilgry mages and of alle the gode dedes, 
that I have don, zif ony be to his pleſance: and 
noghte only of tho, but of alle that evere I ſchalle 
do unto my lyfes ende. And I beſeche Almyghty 
God, fro whom alle godeneſſe and grace comethe 
fro, that he voucehſaf, of his excellent mercy and 
habundant grace, to fulle fylle hire ſoules with inſpi- 
racioun of the Holy Goſt, in makynge defence of alle 


hire goſtly enemyes here in erthe, to hire ſalvacioun, 


both of body and ſoule; to worſchipe and thankynge 


of him, that is three and on, withouten begynnynge 


and withouten endynge; that is, withouten qua- 


litee, good, and withouten quantytee, gret; that: 


in alle places 1s preſent, and alle thinges contenyn- 
ynge; the whiche that no goodneſſe may amende, 
ne non evelle empeyre; that in perfeyte trynytee 


lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and be 


alle tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen. | 
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lowes, and foloweden my waie, that 1 


THE HISTORY OF THE „ 


The firſt of our authours, who can be properly 


faid to have written Engliſh, was Sir Jobn Gower, 


who, in his Confeſſion of a Lover, calls Chancer his diſ- 
ciple, and may therefore be conſidered as the father 


of our poetry. | 


* N OWE for to ſpeke of the commune, 
It is to drede of that fortune, 
Which hath befalle in ſondrye londes: 
But ofte for defaute of bondes 
All ſodeinly, er it be wiſt, 
A tunne, when his lie ariſt 
Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 
Which els ſhulde nought gone out. 
And eke full ofte a littell ſkare 
Vpon a bank, er men be ware, | 
Let in the ftreme, whiche with gret peine, 
If any man it ſhall reſtreine, 
Where lawe failleth, ertour groweth. 
He it not wiſe, who that ne troweth. 
For it hath proued oft er this. 
And thus the common clamour is 
In euery londe, where people dwelleth : 
And eche in his complainte telleth, 
How that the worde is miſwent, 
And thervpon his argument 4} 
Yeueth every man in ſondrie wile : 
But what man wolde him ſelfe auiſe 
His conſcience, and nought miſuſe, 
He maie well at the firſt excuſe 
His God, whiche euer ſtant in one, 
In him there is defaute none 
So mult it ſtand vpon vs ſelue, 
Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 
But plenarly vpon vs all, | 
For man is caule of that ſhall fall. 


AL AS! I wepyng am conſtrained to begin verſe 
of ſorowfull matter, that whilom in floriſhyng 
ſtudie made delitavle ditees. For lo! rendy-g 
muſes of a Poetes editen to me thinges to be 
writen, and drerie teres. At laſte no drede ne 
might overcame tho mules, that thei ne weren fel- 
to ſaie, 
When I was exiled, thei that weren of my youth 
whilom welfull and grene, comforten now forow- 
full wierdes of me olde man: for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, haſted by the harmes that I 
have, and ſorowe hath commaunded his age to be 
in me. Heres hore aren ſhad overtimeliche upon 
my hed : and the ſlacke ſkinne tremblethe of mine 
empted bodie. Thilke deth of men is welefull, 


that he ne cometh not in yeres that be ſwete, but 
| cometh 


miſtaking genius for learning, in confidence of his 
our numbers, the firſt production of eaſy and natural 


_of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames him in 


thrown in aduerſitie, am compelled to fele and taſt 


yſſuinge out of my eyes for ſorowe. Whiche mules 


courſe of ſorowfull olde age cauſeth me to reioyſe. 


The hiſtory of our language is now brought to the 
point at which the hiſtory of our poetry is generally 
ſuppoſed to commence, the time of the illuſtrious 
Geoffry Chaucer, who may, perhaps, with great juſ- 
tice, be ſtiled the firſt of our verſifiers who wrote 
poetically. He does not, however, appear to have 
deſerved all the praiſe which he has received, or all 
the cenſure that he has ſuffered. Dryden, who, 


abilities, ventured to write of what he had not ex- 
amined, aſcribes to Chaucer the firſt refinement of 


rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by 
words borrowed from the more poliſned languages 


harſh terms for having vitiated his native ſpeech by 
whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Gower will find ſmooth numbers and 
ealy rhymes, of which Chaucer is ſuppoſed to have 
been the inventor, and the French words, whether 
good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as the 
importer. Some innovations he might probably 
make, like others, in the infancy of our poetry, 
which the paucity of books does allow us to diſ- 
cover with particular exactneſs; but the works of 
Gower and Lydgate ſufficiently evince, that his dic- 
tion was in general like that of his contemporaries : 
and ſome improvements he undoubtedly made by i 
the various diſpoſitions of, his rhymes, and by the 
mixture of different numbers, in which he ſeems to 
have been happy and judicious. I have ſelected 
ſeveral ſpecimens both of his proſe and verſe; and Wi 
among them, part of his tranſlation of Boetius, to 
which another verſion, made in the time of queen 
Mary, is oppoſed. It would be improper to quote 
very ſparingly an author of ſo much reputation, or 
to make very large extracts from a book fo gene- 
rally known. | Z 


coLVILE 

THaT in tyme of proſperite, and floryſhyng 
ſtudye, made pleaſaunte and delectable dities, 
or verſes: alas now beyng heauy and ſad over- 


ee g greif. Beholde the muſes Poeticall, 
that is to ſaye: the pleaſure that is in poetes 
verſes, do appoynt me, and compel me to writ 
theſe verſes in meter, and the ſorowfull verſes do 
wet my wretched face with very waterye teares, 


no feare without doute could ouercome, but that 
they wold folow me in my 1ourney of exile or ba- 
niſhment. Sometyme the ioye of happy and luſty 
delectable youth dyd comfort me, and nowe the 


For haſty old age vnloked for is come vpon 3 
| wit 
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ENGLISH LAN GVU AG E. 


Cometh to wretches often icleped! Alas, alas 


with how defe an ere deth cruell turneth awaie fro 
wretches, and naieth for to clole wepyng eyen. 
While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light 
godes, that ſorowfull houre, that is to fate, the 
deth, had almoſte drente myne hedde : but now 
for fortune cloudie hath. chaunged her decevable 
chere to mewarde, myne unpitous life draweth 
a'ong ungreable dwellynges. O ye my frendes, 
what, or whereto avaunted ye me to ben weltull ? 
For he that hath fallin, ſtode in no ſtedfaſt degre. 


N the mene while, that I till record theſe thynges 
with my ſelf, and marked my wepelie complainte 
with office of poinctell: 1 ſaugh ſtondyng aboven 
the hight of myn hed a woman of fuii grete reve- 
rence, by ſemblaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and 
clere, ſeyng over the common might of menne, 
with a lively colour, and with ſoche vigour and 
ſtrength that it ne might not be nempned, all were 
it fo, that ſhe were full of ſo grete age, that menne 
woulden not trowen in go manere, that ſhe were of 
our elde. | | 

The ſtature of her was of doutous_Judgemente, 
tor ſometyme ſhe conſtrained and ſhronke her ſelven, 
like to the common meſure of menne : And ſome- 
tyme it ſeemed, that ſhe touched the heven with 
the hight of her hedde. And when ſhe hove her 
nedde higher, ſhe perced the ſelf heven, ſo that the 
light of menne lokyng was in ydell: her clothes 
wer maked of right delie thredes, and ſubtel craft 
of perdurable matter, The whiche clothes ſhe had 
woven with her owne handes, as | knewe well after 
by her ſelf declaryng, and ſhewyng to me the 
beautie : The whiche clothes a darkneſſe of a for- 
leten and diſpiſed elde had duſted and darked, as it 
!5 wonte to darke by ſmoked Images. 

In the nethereſt hemme and border of theſe 
clothes menne redde iwoven therein a Grekiſhe A, 
that ſignifieth the life active, and above that letter, 
:n the hieſt bordure, a Grekiſhe C. that ſignifieth 
the Iife contemplatife. And betwene theſe two 

You. I. letters 


with al her incommodities and euyls, and ſorowe 
hath commaunded and broughte me into the ſame 
old age, that is to ſay: that ſorowe cauſeth me tu 
be olde, before my time come of olde age, The 
hoer heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, 
and my reuiled ſkynne trembleth my fleſh, cleane 
conſumed and wafte with forowe. Mannes death 
is happy, that cometh not in youth, when a man 
is luſtye, and in pleaſure or welth : but in time of 
aduerſitie, when it is often deſyred. Alas Alas 
howe dull and deffe be the eares of cruel death vnto 
men in miſery that would fayne dye: and yet re- 
fuſythe to come and ſhutte vp theyr carefull wep- 
yng eyes. Whiles that falſe fortune fauoryd me 
with her tranſitorye goodes, then the howre of 
death had almoft overcome me. That is to ſay, 
deathe was redy to oppreſſe me when I was in pro- 
ſperitie. Nowe for by cauſe that fortune beynge 
turned, from proſperitie into aduerſitie (as the clere 
day is darkyd with cloudes) and hath chaungyd her 


deceyuable countenaunce : my wretched life is yet 


prolonged, and doth continue in dolour. O my 
frendes, why haue you ſo often boſted me, fayinge 
that I was happy when I had honour poſſeſſions 
riches, and authoritie whych be tranſitory thynges. 
He that hath fallen was in no ſtedefaſt degre. 


WJ HYLES that I conſiderydde pryuylye with 
my ſelfe the thynges before ſayd, and de- 
ſcrybed my wofull complaynte after the maner 
and offyce of a wrytter, me thought I ſawe a wo- 
man ſtand ou'r my head of a reuerend countenaunce, 
hauyng quycke and glyſteryng clere eye, aboue 
the common ſorte of men in lyuely and delectable 
coloure, and ful of ſtrength, although ſhe ſemed ſo 
olde that by no meanes ſhe is thoug 
this oure tyme, her ftature is of douteful know- 


ledge, for nowe ſhe ſhewethe herſelfe at the com- 


men length or ſtatur of men, and other whiles ſhe 
ſemeth ſo high, as though ſhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed, And when ſhe wold ſtretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alſo perctd thorough 
heauen, ſo that mens ſyghte coulde not attaine to 
behold her. Her veſtures or cloths were perfyt of 
the finyite thredes, and ſubtyll workemanſhyp, and 
of ſubſtaunce permanent, whych veſtures ſhe had 
wouen with her own hands as I perceyued after by 
her owne ſaiynge. The kynde or beawtye of the 
whyche veſtures, a certayne darkenes or rather ig- 
noraunce of oldenes forgotten hadde obſcuryd and 
darkened, as the ſmoke 1s wont to darken images 
that ſtand nyghe the ſmoke, In the lower paite of 
the ſaid veſtures was read the Greke letter P. wouen 
whych ſignifyeth practiſe or actyffe, and in the 
bygher parte of the veſtures the Greke letter T. 
whych eſtandeth for theorica, that ſignifyeth ſpecu- 
lacion or contemplation, And betwene both the 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


letters there were ſeen degrees nobly wrought, in ſayd letters were ſene certayne degrees, wrought 
1 maner of ladders, by whiche degrees menne might after the marer of ladders, wherein was as it were 
| 2 climben from the nethereſt letter to the uppereſt: a paſſage or waye in ſteppes or degrees from the 
Wh! natheleſſe handes of ſome men hadden kerve that lower part wher the letter P. was which is vnder- 
4 clothe, by violence or by ſtrength, and everiche ſtand from practys or actyf, unto the hygher parte 

if! manne of hem had borne awaie ſoche peces, as he wher the letter T. was whych is vnderſtand ſpecu- 
might getten. And forſothe this forſaied woman lacion or contemplacion. Neuertheles the handes 
bare {male bokes in her right hande, and in her left of ſome vyolente perſones had cut the ſayde veſtures 
hand ſhe bare a ſcepter. And when ſhe ſawe theſe and had taken awaye certayne pecis thereof, ſuch 
Poeticall muſes approchyng about my bed, and as every one coulde catch. And ſhe her ſelfe dyd 
Bi endityng wordes to my wepynges, ſhe was a little bare in her ryght hand lite! bokes, and in her lefte 
| amoved, and glowed with cruell eyen. Who (q bande a ſcepter, which foreſayd phyloſophy (when 
| The) hath ſuffered approchen to this ſike manne ſhe law the muſes poetycal preſent at my bed, ſpek- 
theſe commen ſtrompettes, of which is the place yng ſorowfull wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry 
that menne callen Theatre, the whiche onely ne ſayd (with terrible or frownynge countenaunce) who 
aſſwagen not his ſorowes with remedies, but thei ſuffred theſe crafty harlottes to com to thys ſycke 
would feden and noriſhe hym with ſwete venime? man? whych can help hym by no means of hys 
Forſothe, that ben tho that with thornes, and griefe by any kind of medicines, but rather increaſe _ 
prickyngcs of talentes of affeccions, whiche that ben the ſame with ſwete poyſon. Theſe be they that 
nothyng fructuous nor profitable, diſtroien the doo dyſtroye the fertile and plentious res 
Corne, plentuous of fruictes of reſon. For thei of reaſon and the fruytes therof wyth their pryck- 
* holden hertes of men in uſage, but thei ne deliver ynge thornes, or barren affectes, and accuſtome or 
5 no folke fro maladie. But if ye muſes had with- ſubdue mens myndes with ſickenes, and heuynes, 
drawen fro me with your flatteries any unconnyng and do not delyuer or heale them of the ſame. But 
4 and unprofitable manne, as ben wont to finde com- yf your flatterye had conueyed or withdrawen from 
menly emong the peple, I would well ſufffe the me, any vnlernyd man as the comen ſorte of people 
laſſe grevouſly, For why, in ſoche an unprofitable are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben better con- 
man myn ententes were nothyng endamaged. But tentyd, for in that my worke ſhould not be hurt or 
ye withdrowen fro me this man, that hath ben hynderyd. But you haue taken and conveyed F|# 
nouriſhed in my ſtudies or ſcoles of Eleaticis, and from me thys man that hath ben broughte vp in the |= 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather ſtudyes of Ariftote} and of Plato. But yet get you 
awaie ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben ſwete, till hence maremaids (that ſeme ſwete untyll you haue 
it be at the laſt, and ſuffreth this man to be cured brought a man to deathe) and ſuffer me to heale 
and heled by my muſes, that is to ſay, by my note. thys my man wyth my muſes or ſcyences that be 
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15 full ſciences. And thus this companie of muſes holſome and good. And after that philoſophy had 
bf iblamed caſten wrothly the chere dounward to the ſpoken theſe wordes the ſayd companye of the muſys 
15 | yerth, and ſhewing by redneſſe ther ſhame, thei poeticall beyng rebukyd and ſad, caſte down their 
5 paſſeden ſorowfully the threſholde. And I of whom countenaunce to the grounde, and by bluſſyng con- 


the ſight plounged in teres was darked, ſo that I ne feſſed their ſhamfaſtnes, and went out of the dores. 
might not know what that woman was, of ſo Im- But I (that had my ſyght dull and biynd wyth 
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15 perial aucthoritie, I woxe all abaſhed and ſtonied, wepyng, ſo that I knew not what woman this was 
1 and caſt my ſight doune to the yerth, and began hauing ſoo great aucthoritie) was amaſyd or aſto- 


ſtill for to abide what ſhe would doen afterward. nyed, and lokyng downeward, towarde the grounde, 
Then came ſhe nere, and ſet her doune upon the I began pryvylye to look what thyng ſhe would 
1 uttereſt corner of my bed, and ſhe beholdyng my ſaye ferth-r, then ſhe had ſaid. Then ſhe ap- 
. chere, that was caſt to the yerth, hevie and grevous proching and drawynge) nere vnto me, ſat downe 
1 of wepyag, complained with theſe wordes (that I vpon the vttermoſt part of my bed, and lokyng 
. ſhall ſaine) the perturbacion of my thought. — — my face ſad with weping, and declynyd 
toward the earth for ſorow, bewayled the trouble of 
my mind wyrth theſe ſayinges folowynge. 
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The concluſions of the ASTROLABIE, 


Thjs book (written to his ſon in the year of our 


Lord 1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) 
ſtandeth ſo good at this day, eſpecially for the 
horizon of Oxford, as in the opinion of the 
Jearned it cannot be amended, ſays an Edit. of 
Chaucer. 


'YTEL Lowys my ſonne, I perceve well by 
certaine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne ſcy- 
ences, touching nombres and proporcions, and 
alſo well conſydre I thy beſye prayer in eſpecyal 


EN GIL. IS H LANGUSGE 


—— 


he foriete it ones. And, Lowis, if it be ſo that 1 


ſhewe the in my lith Engliſhe, as trew conclu- 


ſions touching this mater, and not only as trewe 
but as many and ſubtil concluſions as ben yſhewed 


in Latin, in any comon tretiſe of the aſtrolabye, 


conne me the more thanke, and praye God ſave the 
kinge, that is lorde of this langage, and all that 


him faith bereth, and obeieth everiche in his de- 


gree, the more and the laſſe. But conſydreth 


well, that I ne uſurpe not to have founden this 


werke of my labour or of myne engin. 1 name 
but a leude compilatour of the laboure of olde 
aſtrologiens, and have it tranſlated in myn Engliſne 
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to lerne the tretyſe of the aſtrolabye. Than for onely for thy doctrine: and with this ſwerde ſhal : 
„as moche as a philoſopher ſaithe, he wrapeth hym I] fene envy. | 
in his frende, that condiſcendeth to the ryght- = 4 
| full prayers of his frende : therfore I have given The firſt party. {i 
FX thea, ſufficient aſtrolabye for oure orizont, com- a Wk z 32 I 
- FX powned after the Jatitude of Oxenforde : upon the The firſt partye of this tretiſe ſhal reherce the l; 
- [RY whiche by mediacion of this lytell tretiſe, I pur- figures, and the membres of thyne aſtrolaby, by, | 
poſe to teche the a certaine nombre of concluſions, cauſe that thou ſhalte have the greter knowinge of 
6 pertainynge to this ſame inſtrument. I ſay a cer- thine owne inſtrument. 
: taine nombre of concluſions for thre cauſes, the firſt | 
ht __ _ Nee wel 1 . — The ſeconde party. 
that have be founden, or ellis poſſiblye might 5 
* founde in ſo noble an e ee, = the aſtro- The _ yy — ages i 2 e = 
= labye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mortal man 2 Pra + =_ : NEE * e Ar og 
. in this region, as I ſuppoſe. Another cauſe is 2 a iat 5 dee. 3 
0 this, that ſothely in any cartes of the aſtrolabye Imale _ = raY 4 es ce Ea 
ie that | have yiene, ther Pen ſome conclullons, ü woe. be 33 5 ſo ſmal an inſtrument, as in 
5 wol not in al thinges perfourme ther beheſtes: and p pril ables eren : ij 
ww lome of hem ben to harde to thy tender age of " 8 f 
le been yere to conceve. This tretiſe divided in five 9 
by Hartes, wil 1 ſhewe the wondir light rules and | | "i 
Np" raked wordes in Engliſhe, for Latyne ne canſt The ProLocusz of the TxsTAmExT of LOVE. 9 
58 thou nat yet but ſmale, my litel ſonne. But ne— | | : 9 
_ vertheleſſe ſuffiſeth to the theſe trewe concluſyons ANY men ther ben, that with eres openly 1 
ws in Engliſhe, as wel as ſuffiſeth to theſe noble ſprad ſo moche ſwalowen the deliciouſneſſe of if 
* clerkes Grekes theſe ſame concluſyons in Greke, jeſtes and of ryme, by queint knittinge coloures, i 
jth and to the Arabines in Arabike, and to the Jewes that of the godeneſſe or of the badneſſe of the ſen- bl 
es in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke in Latyn : tence take they litel hede or els none. | "g 
* whiche Latyn folke had *hem firſte out of other di- Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle ſoule ſo 4 
Je vers langages, and write hem in ther oe tonge, ſore have mined and grafied in my ſpirites, that A 
old that is to faine in Latine. ; ſoche craft of enditinge woll nat ben of mine 1 
view And God wote that in all theſe langages and acquaintaunce. And for rude wordes and boiſtous \ 
= in manye mo, have theſe concluſyons ben ſuffi- percen the herte of the herer to the inreſt point, and 1 
up: dieptlye lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, planten there the ſentence of thinges, o that with ik 
__ P right as divers pathes leden divers folke the right litel helpe it is able to ſpring, this boke, that no- 7 
of eto Rome. | thynge hath of the grete flode of wytte, ne of | 
| = Now wol I pray mekely every perſon diicrete, ſemelyche com is dolven with rude wordes and 
that redeth or hereth this lityl tretiſe to have my boiſtous, and ſo drawe togi der to maken the catch- 
= rude ententing excuſed, and my ſuperfluite of ers therof ben the more redy to hent ſentence. 
yg wordes, for two cauſes, The firſt cauſe» is, for Some men there ben, that painten with colours 
_ that curious endityng and harde ſentences is ful riche and ſome with wers, as with red inke, and 


hevy at ones, for ſoch a childe to lerne. And the ſome with coles and chalke : 
ſeconde cauſe is this, that ſothely me ſemeth better 


W wWriten unto a childe twiſe a gode ſentence, that 


and yet is there gode 


©» N 

Pope 

5 
pr 


matter to the leude peple of thylke chalkye pur- 
treyture, as hem thinketh for the time, and after» 
8 ward 
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ward the ſyght of the better colours yeven to hem Animalibus, faith to nature!l philoſophers: it is a 
more joye for the firſt leudeneſſe. So ſothly this grete likynge in love of knowinge ther cretovre : 
leude clowdy occupacyon is not to prayſe, but by and alſo in knowinge of cauſes in kindelye thynges, 
the leude, for comenly leude leudentſſe commend- confidrid forſothe the formes of kindelye thynges 
eth. Eke it ſhal yeve ſight that other precyous and the ſhap, a gret kyndelye love we ſhulde have to 
thynges ſhall be the more in reverence. In Latin the werkman that hem made. The crafte of a 
and French hath many ſoveraine wittes had grete werkman is ſhewed in the werk. Herefore trulie 
delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges ful- the philoſophers with a lyvely ſtudie manie noble 
filde, but certes there ben ſome that ſpeken ther thinges, righte precious, and worthy to memorye, 
poilye mater in Frenche, of whiche ſpeche the writen, and by a gret ſwet and travaille to us leften 
Frenche men have as gode a fantalye as we of cauſes the properties in natures of thinges, to 
have in heryng of Frenche mens Engliſne. And whiche therfore philoſophers it was more joy, more 
many termes there ben in Englythe, whiche Iykinge, more herty luſt in kindely vertues and 
unneth we Engliſhe men connen declare the matters þf reſon the perfeccion by buſy ſtudy to 
knowleginge : howe ſhould than a Frenche man knowe, then to have had all the treſour, al the 
borne ? ſoche termes connejumpere in his matter, richeſſe, al the vaine glory, that the paſſed em- 
but as the jay chatereth Engliſhe. Right fo truely  perours, princes, or kinges hadden. Therfore the 
the underſtzndyn of Engliſhmen woll not ſtretche names of *hem in the boke of perpetuall memorie 
to the privie termes in Frenche, what ſo ever we in vertue and pece arne writen; and in the con- 
boſten of ſtraunge langage. Let then clerkes en- trarie, that is to ſaine, in Styxe the foule pitte of 
diten in Latin, for they have the propertie, of helle arne thilke preſſed that ſoch godenes hated, 
ſcience, and the knowinge in that facultie : and And bicauſe this boke ſhall be of love, and the 
Jette Frenche men in ther Frenche alſo enditen ther prime cauſes of ſtering in that doinge with pal- 
queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther mouthes; ſions and diſeſes for wantinge of deſire, I wil that 
and let us fhewe our fantaſies in ſuch wordes as we this boke be cleped the teſtament of love. 
lerneden of our dame's tonge. And although this But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not 
boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudeneſſe in in ſcorne laughe, to here a dwarfe or els halfe a 
travaile, yer ſoch writing exiten men to thilke man, fay he will rende out the ſwerde of Hercules 
thinges that ben neceſſarie; for every man therby handes, and alſo he ſhulde fer Hercules Gades a 
may as by a perperhal myrrour ſene the vices or ver- . mile yet ferther, and over that he had power of 
tues of other, in whyche thynge lightly may be ſtrength to pull up the ſpere, that Aliſander the 
, conceved to eſchue perils, and neceſſaries to catch, noble might never wagge, and that paſlinge al 
after as aventures have fallen to other peple or thinge to ben mayſter of Fraunce by might, there 
perſons. as the noble gracious Edwarde the thirde for al his 
Certes the ſoverainſt thinge of deſire and moſt grete proweſſe in victories ne might al yet conquere? 
creture reſonable, have or els ſhuld have full ap- Certes I wote well, ther ſhall be made amote 
petite to ther perfeccyon: unreſonable beſtes ſcorne and jape of me, that 1 ſo unworthely clothed 
mowen not, ſithe reſon hath in hem no workinge: altogither in the cloudie cloude of unconning, wil 
than reſonable that wol not, is compariſoped to un- putten me in prees to ſpeke of love, or els of the 
reſonable, and made lyke hem. Forſothe the moſt cauſes in that matter, ſithen al the ꝑretteſt clerkes 
ſoveraine and finall perfeccion of man is in know- han had ynough to don, and as who faith gathered 
ynge of a ſothe, withouten any entent decevable, up clene toforne *hem, and with ther ſharp ſithes of 
and in love of one very God, that is inchaungeable, conning al mowen and made therof grete rekes and 
that is to knowe, and love his creatour. noble, ful of al plentics to fede me and many an 
Nowe principally the mene to brynge in know- other. Envye forſothe commendeth noughte his 
 leging and lovynge his creatour, is the conſidera- reſon, that he hath in hain, be it never ſo truſty, 
cyon of thynges made by the creatour, wher through And although theſe noble repers, as gode work- 
by thylke thinges that ben made, underſtandynge men and worthy ther hicr, han al draw and bounde 
here to our wyttes, arne the unſene pryvities of up in the ſheves, and made many ſhockes, yet have 
God made to us ſyghtfull and knowinge, in our ] enſample to ga der the ſmale crommes, and follin 
contemplacion and underſtondinge. Theſe thinges ma walet of tho that fallen from the bourde among 
than forſothe moche bringen us to the ful know- the ſmalle houndes, notwithſtanding the travaile ot 
leginge ſothe, and to the parfyte love of the maker the almoigner, that hath draw up in the cloth al 
of hevenly thinges. Lo! David faith : thou haſte the remiſſailes, as trenchours, and the relefe to 
delited me in makinge, as who faith, to have delite bere to the almeſſe. Yet alſo heve J leve of the 
in the tune how God hat lent me in conſideracion noble huſbande Boece, although I be a ſtraunger 
of thy makinge. Wheiof Ariſtotle in the boke de of conninge to come after his doctrine, and theic 
f 5 : | | grete 
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grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
ſhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought 
of my ſul, to encreſe my porcion with that I ſhal 
drawe by privyties out of ſhockes; a ſlye ſervaunte 
in his owne helpe is often moche commended ; 
knowynge of trouthe in cauſes of thynges, was 
more hardier in the firſte ſechers, and ſo ſayth 
Ariſtotle, and lighter in us that han folowed after. 
For ther paſſing ſtudy han freſhed our wittes, and 


oure underſtandynge ae in conſideracion 


of trouth by ſharpenes of ther reſons. Utterly 
theſe thinges pe no dretnes ne japes, to throwe to 
hogges, it is lifelych mete for children of trouth, 
and as they me betiden whan J pilgramed out of 


my kithan wintere, whan the wether out of meſure 


was boiſtous, and the wyld wynd Boreas, as his 
kind aſketh, with dryinge coldes maked the wawes 
of the ocean fe ſo to ariſe unkindely over the com- 
mune bankes that it was in point to ſpill all the 
crthe. SE | 


The ProLocves of the CanTerBury Tarrs of 
CHAUCER, from the MSS. 


WH EN that Aprilis with his ſhouris ſote, 
The drought of March had percid to the rote, 
And bathid every veyn in ſuch licour, 


Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 


When Zephyrus eke, with his ſwete breth 

Enſpirid hath, in 1 and heth 

The tender croppis; and that the yong Sunn 

Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn: 

And ſmale foulis makin melodye, 

That ſlepin alle night with opin eye, 

(So prickith them nature in ther corage) 

Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 

And palmers for to ſekin ſtrange ſtrondes, 

To ſervin hallowes couth in ſondry londes : 

And ſpecially fro every ſhir'is end | 

Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 

The holy blisfull martyr for to ſeke, Wt 

That them hath holpin, whan that they were ſeke. 
Befell that in that ſeſon on a day 

In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I tay, 

Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 


Io Canterbury, with devote corage, 


At night wer come into that hoſtery 

Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 

Of ſundrie folk, by aventure yfall 1-5 
In felaſhip; and pilgrimes wer they all- 


That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 


The chambers and the ſtablis werin wide, 
And well we werin eſid at the beſt: 
And ſhortly whan the ſunne was to reſt, 
So had I ſpokin with them everych one, 


That J was of ther felaſhip anone; 


a, | 


ENGLISH: LANGUAGE: 


, 


And made forward erli for to riſe, 

To take our weye, ther as I did deviſe. | 
But nathleſs while that I have time and ſpace, 

Er* that I farther in this tale pace, 

Methinkith it accordaunt to reſon, 

To tell you allè the condition 

Of ech of them, ſo as it ſemid me, | 

And which they werin, and of what degree, 

And eke in what array that they wer in: 

And at a knight then woll I firft begin. 


The Knicnur. 


A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firſt began | 
To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, | 
Trouth and honour, fredome and curteſy. 
Full worthy was he in his lordis werre, 
And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriſtendom, as in Hethneſs; 
And evyr honoured for his worthineſs, 

At Aleſſandre he was whan it was won; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin alle naciouns in Pruce ; 

In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 
No Chriſten-man ſo oft of his degree 
In Granada; in the ſege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary 
At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, | 
Whan that they wer won; and in the grete ſee 
At many'a noble army had he be: 
At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 
And foughtin for our feith at Trameſene, 
In liſtis thrys, and alwey ſlein his fo. 
This ilke worthy knight had been alſo 


Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 


Ayens anothir hethin in Turky; 

And evirmore he had a ſov'rane prize; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wile 
And of his port as meke as is a maid, | 
He nevir yet no villany he ſaid 

In all his life unto no manner wight : 

He was a very parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellin you of his array, 

His hors wer good; but he was nothing gay, 
Of fuſtian he werid a gipon, | 
Alle beſmottrid with his haburgeon. 

For he was late ycome from his viage, 

And wente for to do his pilgrimage. 


The Hovsz of FAME. 
| The Firſt Boke. 
Now herken, as I have you ſaied, 
: What that I mette or J abraied, 
Of December the tenith daie, 
When it was night, to flepe I laie, 
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Right as IJ was wont for to doen, 
And fill aſlepè wondir ſone, 

As he that was werie forgo 

On pilgrimage milis two 


To the corps of ſainct Leonarde, 


To makin lith that erſt was harde. 
But as me ſlept me mette I was 
Within a temple? imade of glas, 
In whiche there werin mo images 
Of golde ſtandyng in ſondrie ſtages, 
Sette in mo riche tabirnacles, 
And with perre mo pinnacles, 
And mo curious portraituris, 
And queint manir of figuris 
Of golde worke, then I ſawe evir. 
But certainly I n'iſt nevir 
Where that it was, but well wiſt I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
I ſawe anone right her figure 
Nakid yfletyng in a ſe, 
And alſo on her hedde parde 
Her roſy garland white and redde, 
And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 
Her blindè ſonne, and Vulcano, 
That in his face ywas full broune. 
But as I romid up and doune, 
I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus writtin on a table” of bras. 
I woll now ſyng, if that I can, 
The armis, and alſo the man, 
That firſt came through his deſtine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 
Unto the ſtrondis of Lavine, 
And tho began the ſtorie? anone, 
As I ſhall tellin you echone. 
Firſt ſawe I the diſtruccion 
Of Troie, tnorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his falſe untrue forſwerynges, 
And with his chere and his leſynges, 
That made a horſe, brought into Troye, 
By whiche Trojans loſte all their joye. 
And aftir this was graved, alas ! 
How Tlions caſtill aſſailed was, 
And won, and kyng Priamus ſlain, 
And Polites his ſonne certain, 


Diſpitouſly of Dan Pyrrhus. 


And next that ſawe I howe Venus, 
When that ſhe ſawe the caſtill brende, 
Doune from hevin ſhe gan diſcende, 
And bade her ſonne ZEneas fle, | 


And how he fled, and how that he l 


- Eſcapid was from all the pres 
And toke his fathre*, old Anchifes, 


And bare hym on his backe awaie, 


Crying alas and welawaie ! f 


The whiche Anchiſes in his hande, 


Bare tho the goddis of the lande 


I mene thilke that unbrennid were. 

Then ſawe I next that all in fere 
How Creuſa, Dan Zneas wife, 
Whom that he lovid all his life, | 
And her yong ſonne clepid Julo 
And eke Aſcanius alſo, | 
Fleddin eke, with full drerie chere, 
T hat it was pite for to here, 

And in a foreſt as thei went 
How at a tournyng of a went 
Creüſa was iloſte, alas 

That rede not I, how that it was 


How he her ſought, and how her ghoſte 


Bad hym to flie the Grekis hoſte, 
And ſaied he mult into Itaile, 
As was his deſtinie, ſauns faile, 
That it was pitie for to here, 
When that her ſpirite gan appere, 
'The wordis that ſhe to hym ſaied, . 
And for to kepe her ſonne hym praied, 
There ſawe I gravin eke how he 
His fathir eke, and his meine, 
With his ſhippis began to ſaile 
TEE Neg of Itaile, 
As ſtreight as ere thei mightin go. 
There ſawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 
That art Dan Jupiter his wife, 
That haſt ihated all thy life 
Mercileſs all the Trojan blode, 


Rennin and crie as thou were wode 


On Zolus, the god of windes, 

To blowin out of alle kindes 

So loude, that he ſhould ydrenche 

Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche 
Of all the Trojanis nacion, ©: 
Without any? of their ſalvacion. 

There ſawe I ſoche tempeſt ariſe, 
That every herte might agriſe, 9 
To ſe it paintid on the wall. l 

There ſawe I eke gravin withall, 
Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 
Ywepyng with full wofull chere 
Yprayid Jupiter on hie, 

To ſave and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan Aneas, 
Sithins that he your ſonne ywas, 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


: Gode counſaile of nauer 


LIE fro the preſe and dwell with ſothfaſtneſſe, 
x Suffiſe unto the gode though it be ſmall, 
For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneſſe 
Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all, 


Savour no more then the behovin ſhall, | 
Rede well thy ſelf, that othir folke canſt rede, 


And trouthe the ſhall delivir it 'is no drede. 
Painè the not eche. crokid to redreſſe, 1 
In truſt of her that tournith as a balle, 
Grete reſt ſtandith in litil buſineſſe, 
Beware alſo to ſpurne again a nalle, 
Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thy ſelf that demiſt othir's dede, 
And trouthe the ſhall deliver it *is no drede, 
That the is ſent receve in buxomeneſſe; 
The wraſtlyng of this worlde aſkith a fall; 
Here is no home, here is but wildirneſſe, 
Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beſt out of thy ſtall, 
Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy luſte and let thy ghoſt the lede, 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir, it 'is no drede. 


Po 


Balade of the village without paintyng. 


FP Hs wretchid world'is tranſmutacion 
As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 
Without ordir or due diſcrecion 
Govirnid is by fortune'is errour, 

But natheleſſe the lacke of her favour | 
Ne maie not doe me ſyng though that I die, 
Pay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 

For finally fortune I doe defie, 

Yet is me left the ſight of my reſoun | 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 
So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 

I taughtin me to knowin in an hour, B 
But truily no force of thy reddour 
To hym that. ovir hymſelf hath maiſtrie, 
My ſuffiſaunce yſhal be my ſuccour, 
For finally fortune I do defie. 
O Socrates, thou ſtedfaſt champion, 
She ne might nevir be thy turmentour, - 


Thou nevir dreddiſt her oppreſſion, 


Thou knewe wele the diſceipt of her mn 


Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, 


And that her moſte worſhip is for to lie, 
I knowe her eke a falſe diſſimulour. 
For finally fortune I do defie. 


The anſwere of Fortune. 
No man is wretchid but hymſelf it wene, 
He that yhath hymſelf bath ſufifaunce, - 
hy ſaieſt thou then J am to the ſo kene, 
T hat hath thy felf out of my govirnaunce ? 


Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce, 
That: thou haſt lent or this, thou ſhalt not ſtrive, 
What woſt thou yet how I the woll avaunce ? 
And/tke thou haſt thy beſte frende alive. 
I have the taught diviſion betwene ' 
Frende of effecte, and frende of countinaunce, 
The nedith not the galle of an hine, | 
That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 
Now ſeeſt thou clere that wee in ignoraunce, 
Yet holt thine anker, and thou maieſt arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my ſubſtaunce, 
And eke thou haſte thy beſte frende alive. 
How many have I refuſed to ſuſtene, 
Sith J have the foſtrid in thy pleſaunce ? 
Wolt thou then make a ſtatute on thy quene, 
That I ſhall be aie at thine ordinaunce ? 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 
About the whele with othir muſt thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, - 
And eke thou haſt beſte frende alive. 


The anſwere to Fortune, 
Thy lore I dampne, it is adverſitie, 
My frend maiſt thou not revin blind goddeſſe, 
That I thy frendis knowe I thanke it the, + 
Take *hem again, let *hem go lie a preſſe, 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richeſſe | 
Pronoſtike is thou wolt ther tour aſſaile, 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before ſickeneſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


4 F 
. ortune. 
Thou pinchiſt at my mutabilitie, 
For I the lent a droppe of my richeſſe, 


And now me likith to withdrawin me, 
Why ſhouldiſt thou my roialtie oppreſſe? 
The ſe maie ebbe and flowin more and leſſe, 
The welkin hath might to ſhine, rain, and haile, 
Right ſo muſt I kithin my brotilneſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


The Plaintiffe. 

Lo, the' execucion of the majeſtie, 

That all purveighith of his rightwiſeneſſe, 
T hat fame thyng fortune yclepin ye, | 
Ye blinde beſtis full of leudèneſs ! 
The heven hath propirtie of ſikirneſs, 

This worlde hath evir reſtleſſe travaile, 

The laſt daie is the ende of myne entreſſe, 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Th' envoye of Fortune. 
Princes I praie you of your Git re = 


Let not this man and me thus crie and plain, 


And I ſhall quitin you this buſineſſe, 


And if ye liſte releve hym of his pain, 
Praie ye his beſt frende of his nobleneſte 


That to ſome bettir ſtate he maie attain. 
Luagale 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


Lydeate was a monk of Bury, who wrote about 
the ſame time with Chaucer, Out of his prologve 
to his third book of The Fall of Princes a few 
ſtanzas are ſelected, which, being compared with 


the ſtyle of his two contemporaries, will ſhow that 
our language was then not written by caprice, but 
was in a ſettled ſtate. 


LIE a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
And hath none horſe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may finde no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruſt doth hym aſſayle, 
Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle, 
Tight fo fare I which in my buſineſſe, 
No ſuccour fynde my rudenes to redreſfle, 
I meane as thus, I haue no freſh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 
Nor through Clio in rhetorike no floure, 
In my labour fur to refreſh me: 
Nor of the ſuſters in noumber thriſe three, 
Which with Cithera on Parnaſo dwell, 
They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 
Nor of theyr ſpringes clere and chriſtaline, 
That ſprange by touchyng of the Pegaſe, 
Their favour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I tynde theyr bawme of fo great ſcarcitie, 
To tame their tunnes with ſome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes, 
Hath in me derked of Argos the brightnes. 
Our life here ſhort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy ſoule troubled with trauayle, 
And of memorye the glaſyng brotelnes, 
Prede and vncunning haue made & ſtrong batail 
With werines my ſpirite to aſſayle, 
And with their ſubril creping in molt queint 
Hath made my ſpirit in makyng for to feint. 
And ouermore, the ferefull torwardnes 
Of my ſtepmother called oblivion, 
Hath a baſtyll of toryetfulnes, 
To ſtoppe the paſſage, and ſhadow my reaſon 
That | might haue no clere direccion, 
In tranſlating of new to quicke me, 
Stories to write of olde antiquite. . 
Thus was I ſer and ſtode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne, 
The one was this, who euer liſt to lere, 
Whereas good wyll gan me conſtrayne, 
Bochas taccompliſh for to doe my payne, 
Came. ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 
My penne to reſt I durſt not procede. | 


Horleſcue was chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas, 
in the reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 
1471, after the battle of Tewkeſbury, and pro- 
bably wrote moſt of his works in his privacy. 


The _— paſſage is ſelected from his book 


3 
. 


"narchy, | 


a Lawe, callyd Jus Politicum & Regale; ſythen thes 


though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture 


Realmys, Dominium tantum Regale. But afterward, 


of The Difference between an abſolute and limited Mo- ; 


HI may peraventure be marvelid by ſome men, 

why one Realme is a Eordſhyp only Roya!, 
and the Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid 
Jus Regale; and another Kyngdome 1s a Lord ſchip, 
Royall and Politiꝶe, and the Prince thereof rulyth by 


two Princes beth of egall Aſtate. 
To this dowte it may be anſweryd in this man- 
ner; The firſt Inſtitution of thes twoo Realmys, 
upon the Incorporation of them, is the cauſe of 
this diverſyte. TE, 4 | 
When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, 
made and incorporate the firſt Realme, and ſub- 
duyd it to hymſelf by Tyrannye, he would no: 
have? it governyd by any other Rule or Lawe, . 
but by his own Will; by which and for th' ac 
compliſhment thereof he made it. And therfor, 


F 
* 


denyid to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Re- WY 
gendo; Whych thyng he dyd not, but oppreſiyd 

the People by Myght, and therfor he was a Ty- WR 

rant, and callid Primus Tyrannorum. But holy 
Writ callith hym Robuſtus Venator coram Deo. For 
as the Hunter takyth the wyld beſte for to ſcle and 
eate hym; ſo Nembroth ſubduyd to him the People 
with Might, to have their ſervice and their goods, 
uſing upon them the Lordſchip that is callid Domi. 
nium Regale tantum. After hym Belus that was 
callid firſt a Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nynus, 
and after hym other Panyms; They, by Example 
of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would not 
have them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own 
Wills. Which Lawys ben right good under good 
Princes; and their Kyngdoms a then moſt refemblyd 
to the Kyngdome of God, which reynith upon Man, 
rulyng him by hys own Will, Wherfor many 
Cryſtyn Princes uſen the ſame Lawe; and therfor it 
is, that the Lawys ſayen, Quod Principi placuit Leg! 
habet vigorem. And thus I ſuppoſe firſt beganne in 


whan Mankynd was more manſuete, and better di- 
poſyd to Vertue, Grete Communalties, as was the 
Feliſhip, that came into this Lond. with Brute, 
wyllyng to be unyed and made a Body Politik 
callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it; 4 
after the Saying of the philoſopher, every Com- 
munaltie unyed of many parts muſt needs have a 
heed ; than they choſe the ſame Brute to be thei 
Heed and Kyng. And they and he upon this li, 
corporation and Inſtitution, and onyng of themſel 
into a Realme, ordeynyd the ſame Realme ſo to be 
rulyd and juſtyfyd by ſuch Lawys, as they al would 
aſſent unto ; which Law therfor is callid re 
and bycauſe it is mynyſtrid by a Kyng, it is call 

bycauſe i vnyſtrid by a Kyng, 25 


s 


Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur quaſi Regimen, 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


dome beganne, of and by, the Might of the Prince, 


0 2 lurium Scientia, five Con/ilio miniſtratum. The Kyng 8 
MY | IL - The Kyng and the other b ; . 
=_ of Scotts reynith upon h.s People by this Lawe, tion of the — of che „ e 
1 videlicet, 3 Politico & Regali. And as Dio- ah ince. 
n, dorus Syculus aith, in his Boke de priſcis Hiſtoriis Of the work f * 
Y F : » s cf Sir 2 
ul, 4 The OE - Egygrc is rulid by the ſame Lawe, to give a larger — — 
h 4 and ther = the : yng therof chaungith not his guage was then in 2 great de ree fo ws aer 
15 1 ee wit _ t 5 of his People. And in ſettled, and becauſe it appears — gy ood 
1 6 a 1 A wr is ruled the Kyngdome of that his works were conſidered as models Kon 
8 4 10 any a ee and the Lond of Libie; and elegant ſtyle. The tale, which is placed gelt, 
f 4 prov 0 - + _ _ -= Ras the Realmys in becauſe earlieſt written, will ſhow ſr. 2. — ; 
mn ſayd Diodorus i — Dol ule and Lordſhip, the” tive reader will, in peruſing our old writers, oft . 
„ bis nor eee eee prayſith gretely. For remark, that the familiar and colloquial pare of 
of , is _ * y £00 | for _ Prince, that may thereby our language, being diffu i = 
=_ 910 on : 3 y do _—_ than by his owne Ar- who had no ambition of refinement, or affect — | 
ab 1 6 rimen of : : - 0 good for his People that of novelty, has ſuffered very little 3 Ts ji 
ub. receyve t erby, uch Juſtice as they deſyer them- is another reaſon why the extracts fi Ihe 5 | 9 
not ſelf. Now as me ſeymth, it ys ſhewyd- opinl : y acts from this author i 
CS ,” : yd_ opinly are more copious : his works are carefull i 
Vp 9 ynough, why one Kyng rulyth and reynith on h f | etully and cor- il 
= 3 People Deminis nue Regali, and Pa ee. on _ e and may therefore be better truſted | [ 
for, nith Dominio Politico & Regali : For that one Ra or os — = of the Engli/b books of that, | 
ture 5 | | | 8 | he 
Ne- A merry ieſt how a ſergeant would A man of lawe * : j 
́—2ñññññ Wire m ; 
. Is 1. 8 r Thomas More in Wenn | "_— - bye and ſell, Rapped about the pate, 1 
g to ry le, Whyle that h | 1 
Hot ky YSE men alway, By marchaundile, | See ts he _— 
obe Affyrme and ſay, I wiſh to ſpede hym well, - A little play the frere: 
4 That beſt is for a man: A marchaunt eke, Now yf you wyll, 8 
ow! 3 ; _ * — ſeke, Knowe how it fyll, 
es or to apply, y all the meanes he may, Take hed , | 
1 _ ; The buſineſs that he can, To fall in ſute, 7 It happed * ann, 
—— And in no wyſe, Ty ll he diſpute, Not long ago, 5 | 
| not 10 enterpryle, ,. P. His money cleane away, A thrifty man there dyed, 
: An other faculte, Jetyng the lawe, An hundred pounde k 
oo For he that wyll, For euery ſtrawe, Of nobles rounde, _ | 
$1 ; And can no ſkyll, Shall proue a thrifty man, Thar had he layd a ſide : 
Ma Is neuer lyke to the. With bate and ſtrife, His ſonne he wolde =” 
„ But by my life, Should haue this golde 
fork The hoſiers crafte, | I cannot tell you whan. For to beginne with all » 
| for! And falleth to making ſh Whan an hatter = | pot 
Legi Th g ſhone, wy But to ſuffiſe 
_ e ſmythe that ſhall, Wyll go ſmatter, His chylge, well thriſe, 
n To payntyng fall, In philoſophy, Tha 5 
rward His thrlft : 0 | t money was to ima], 
er dil- A is thrift is well nigh done. r a pedlar, Yet or this day 
blacke draper, e Ware a medlar, Ih 
yas the With whyt To a ave hard ſay, 
Brute, To r All th ne That many a man cetteſle, 
Brut: By goe to writyng ſcole, that enſue, Hath with good 
olitike 4 8 good caſt, 
12 1 ke - n olde butler, Suche craftes new, Be ryche at laſt 
25 ow a cutler, _— driue ſo farre a caſt, That hath begonne. with leſſe. 
ee 5 —_ ſhall proue a fole. at euermore, But this yonge manne, 
e theil Th an olde trot, They do therfore, So well beganne, 
A N | — can I wot, Beſhrewe themſelfe at laſt. His money to imploy 
an . othyng but kiſſe the cup, This thing was tryed That certainly, 15 5 
— 7, Pk, And verry His policy, 
© ro Wil kepe on ſicke, Here by a ſergeaunt late To ſee it ha... 
| | : { i] | For 
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For leſt ſum blaſt, 
Myght over caſt, 
His ſhip, or by miſchaunce, 
Men with ſum wile, 
Myght hym begyle, 
And miniſh his ſubſtaunce, 
For to put out, 
Al maner dout, 

He made a good puruay, 
For every whyt, 

By his owne wyt, 

And toke an other way: 
Firſt fayre and wele, 
Therof much dele, 

He dygged it in a pot, 
But then him thought, 
That way was nought, 

And there he left it not. 
So was he faine, 

From thence agayne, 

To put it in a cup, 

And by and by, 
Couetouſly, 


Was redy ſtrayte, 


On him to wayte, 5 

As ſone as on the mayre. 
But he doubtleſſe, 

Of his mekeneſſe, 

Hated ſuch pompf and pride, 
And would not go, 
Companied ſo, 

But drewe himſelf a ſide, 
To ſaint Katharine, a 
Streight as a line, 

He gate him at a tyde, 
For deuocion, | ? 


Or promocion, 
There would he nedes abyde. 


There ſpent he faſt, 


Till all were paſt, 


And to him came there meny, 
To aſke theyr det, 
But none could get, 
The valour of a peny. 
With viſage ſtout, 
He bare it out, 


In many a game, 
Lyke to the ſame, 

Haue I bene well in vre, 
And for your ſake, 


Let me be bake, 


But yf I do this cure, 
Thus part they both, 

And foorth then goth, 

A pace this officere, 
And for a day, 

All his array, 

He chaunged with a frere. 
So was he digbt, 's 
That no man might, 

Hym for a frere deny, 
He dopped and dooked, 

He ſpake and looked, 

So religiouſly. 
Vet in a glaſſe, 

Or he would paſſe, 

He toted and he peered, 
His harte for pryde, 

Lepte in his ſyde, 
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To ſee how well he freered. 
Than forth a pace, | 
Unto the place, 

He goeth withouten ſhame. 
To do this dede, 


Euen vnto the harde hedge, 
A month or twaine, 
Tyll he was fayne, 

To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he tkere, 


He ſupped it fayre vp, 
In his owne breſt, 
He thought it beſt, 

His money to encloſe, 
Then wilt he well, 
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What euer fell, 
He coulde it neuer loſe. 
He borrowed then, 
Of other men, 
Money and marchaundiſe: 
Neuer payd it, 
Up he laid it, 
In like maner wyſe. 
Yet on the gere, 
'That he would were, 
He reight not what he ſpent, 
So it were nyce, 
As for the price, 
Could him not miſcontent. 
With luſty ſporte, 
And with refort, 
Of ioly company, 
In mirth and play, 
Full many a day, 
He liued merely. 
And men had ſworne, 
Some man 1s borne, 
To have a lucky howre, 
And ſo was he, 
For ſuch degre, 
He gat and ſuche honour, 
That without dout, 
Whan he went our, 
A ſergeaunt well and fayre, 


In greater feare, | 
Than ere that he came thither, 

And would as fayne, 

Depart againe, 


But that he wiſt not whither. 


Than after this, 
To a frende of his, 
He went and there abode, 
Where as he lay, 
So ſick alway, 
He myght not come abrode, 


It happed than, 


A marchaunt man, 
That he ought money to, 


Of an officere, 


That gan enquere, 

What him was beſt to do. 

And he anſwerde, 
Be not aferde, 

Take an accion therfore, 

I you beheſte, 
I ſhall hym reſte, 

And than care for no more. 
I feare quod he, 

It wyll not be, 

For he wyll not come out. 
The ſergeaunt ſaid, | 
Be not afrayd, 

It ſhall be brought about, 


But now take hede, 


For here begynneth the game, 
He drew hym ny, 
And foitely, 

Streyght at thedore he - knocked: 
And a damſell, 
That hard hym well, 

There came and it  vnlocked. 
The frere ſayd, 
Good ſpede fayre mayd, 

Here lodgeth ſuch a man, 
It is told me: 
Well ſyr quod ſhe, 

And yf he do what than. 
Quod he mayſtreſſe, 
No harm doutleſſe: 

It longeth for our order, 
To hurt no man, 


But as we can, 


Euery wight to forder. 


With hym truly, 


Fayne ſpeake would * 
Sir quod ſhe by wy fay, 
He is ſo like, 
Ye be not lyke, | 
To ſpeake with hym to day. 
Quod he fayre may, 
Yet I you pray, 
This much at my deſire, 
Voucheſafe 
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The freres hood. 
They pulled a good, 
Adowne about his face. 
Whyle he was blynde, 
The wenche behynde, 
Lent him leyd on the flore, 
Many a ioule, 
About the noule, | 
With a great batyldore, 
The wyfe came yet, 
And with her fete, 
She holpe to kepe him downe, 
And with her rocke, 


Sayd, I reſt the, 
Come on with me, 
And out he toke his mace : 
Thou ſhalt obay, 
Come on thy way, 
I have the in my clouche, 
Thou goeſt not hence, 
For all the penſe, 
- The mayre hath in his pouche. 
This marchaunt there, 
For wrath and fere, 
He waxyng welnygh wood, 
Sayd horſon 3 


Voucheſafe to do, 
As go hym to, 

And ho an auſten frere 
Would with hym ſpeke, 
And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn. 
SS Quod ſhe 1 wyll, | 

Stonde ye here ſtyll, 

Tyll I come downe agayn. 
Vp is ſhe go, | 
And told hym ſo, 

As ſhe was bode to ſay, 
He miſtruſtyng, Ds 


— 


No maner thyng, With a miſchefe, Many a knocke, 
Sayd mayden go thy way, Who hath taught the thy good. She gaue hym on the crowne. 
And fetch him hyder, And with his fiſt, They layd his mace, 
I That we tog gyder, Vpon the lyſt, About his face, 
1 May talk. A downe ſhe gothe, He gaue hym ſuch a blow, That he was wood for payne: , 
1 Vp ſhe hym brought, That backward downe, The fryre frappe, 
No harme ſhe thought, Almoſt in ſowne, Gate many a ſwappe, 
But it made ſome folke wrothe, The frere is overthrow. Tyll he was full nygh ſlayne. 
This officere, Yet was this man, Vp they hym lift, 
This fayned frere, Well fearder than, And with yll thrift, - 
Whan he was come aloft, Leſt he the frere had ſlayne, ' Hedlyng a long the ſtayre, 
He dopped than, Tyll with good rappes, Downe they hym threwe, 
And grete this man, And heuy clappes, And ſayde ade we, 
Religiouſiy and oft. He dawde hym vp agayne. Commende us to the mayre. 
And he agayn, The frere took harte, The frere aroſe, 
\Cs Ryght glad and fayn, And vp he ſtarte, But I ſuppoſe, 
Toke hym there by the hande, And well he layde about, Amaſed was his hed, 
The frere than'ſayd, And ſo there goth, He ſhoke his eares, 
ed: Ye be diſmayd, Betwene them both, And from grete feares, 
: With trouble I underſtande. Many a luſty clout. He thought hym well _ 
In dede quod he, They rent and tere, Quod he now loſt, 
3 It hath with me, Eche others here, Js all this coſt, 
Bene better than it is. And claue togyder faſt, We be neuer the nere. 
Syr quod the frere, Tyll with luggyng, Ill mote he be, 
Bebof good chere, And with tuggyng, That cauſed me, 
5 t ſhall it after this. They fell downe bothe at laſt, To make my ſelf a frere. 
hut I would now, | Than on the grounde, Now maſters all, | 
Comen with you, Togyder rounde, Here now I ſhall 
In counſayle yf you pleaſe, With many a ſadde ſtroke, Ende there as I began, 
Or ellys nat They roll and rumble, In any wyſe, 
Of matters that, They turne and tumble, I would auyſe, 
Shall ſet your heart at eaſe. As pygges do in a poke. And counſayle every man, 
Downe went the mayd, So long aboue, - His owne craft vie, 
The marchaunt ſayd, They heue and ſhove, All newe refuſe, 
No ſay on gentle frere, Togider that at laſt, And lyghtly let them gone: 
Of thys tydyng, The mayd and wyfe, Play not the frere, 
That ye me bryng, To breake the ſtrife, 3 Now make good chere, 
= - | long full ſore to here. Hyed them vpward faſt, And welcome euerych one, 
Whan there was none, And whan they ſpye, 85 
Yo But they alone, The captaynes lye, 1 
The frere with euyll grace, Both waltring on the place, „ 
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A ruful lamentacion (writen by maſter Thomas Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 
More in his youth) of the deth of quene Eliſa- God votte full oft it greued bath my mynde, 
beth mother to king Henry the eight, wife to That ye ſhould go where we ſhould ſeldome mete, 
king Henry the ſeuenth, and the eldeſt doughter Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 
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More wo then welth, and lo now here J ly. 
Where are our caſtels, now where are our towers, MI 

Goodly Rychmonde ſone art thou gone from me, 

At Weſtminſter that coſtly worke of yours, 

Myne owne dere lorde now {ſhall I neuer ſee. 

Almighty God voucheſate to graunt that ye, 

For you and your children well may edefy. 

My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 
Adew myne owne dere ſpouſe my worthy lorde, 

The faithfull love, that dyd vs both combyne, 

In mariage and peaſable concorde, 

Into your handes here I cleane reſyne, 

To be beſtowed vppon your children and myne, 

Erſt wer you father, and now muſt ye ſupply, 

The mothers part alſo, for lo now here I Iy. 


NE high eſtate power and auctoritie, 

If ye ne know, enſerche and ye ſhall ſpye, 
That richeſſe, worſhip, welth, and dignitie, 
Foy, reſt, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 
That any pleaſure or profit may come by, 

To mannes comfort, ayde, and ſuſtinaunce, 
Is all at my deuyſe and ordinaunce, . 
Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne. 

Many a matter haue I brought at laſt, 

To good concluſion, that fondly was begonne. 

And many a purpoſe, bounden ſure and faſt 
With wiſe prouiſion, I haue overcaſt, 
Without good happe there may no wit ſuffile. 

Better is to be fortunate than wyle, 

| SID And 


1 to king Edward the fourth, which quene Eliſa- O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 

4 beth dyed in childbed in February in the yere of That we leaſt feare, full oft it is moſt nye, 

15 our Lord 1503, and in the 18 yere of the raigne From you depart I fyrſt, and lo now here | ly. 
15 of king Henry the ſeuenth. * Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 
i O YE that put your truſt and confidence Comfort your lonne, i e paar good chere. 
bh + In worldly ioy and frayle proſperite, : Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 
. my dvughter Katherine late the fere,. 

4 45 Remember death and loke here vppon me. It 55 del mas ts js 88 _ he 
1 15 Enſaumple I thynke there may no better be. r . ee 1 
[ 5 Your ſelfe wotte well that in this realme was J, e Pan mc 4 Henry my louyng ſonne mo 
Wil: Your quene but late, and lo now here ] lye. X 3 ? 
ve e debe, Oar gona Jour bono der 
| 4 Was 7 2 wn = Et th IT "=p 4 s. God make you vertuous wyle and fortunate, 
3 D7: _ | | : > 
fl Had I not plenty of every plealaunt thing? Thou teak eee hehe thc Rik deft 
17 Mercifull God this is a ſtraunge reckenyng: ew mother monde e,, 
| it Rycheſſe, honour, welth, and aunceſtry, "A ar Cicvls Aims a ds fe 
© HB Hath me forſaken and lo now here I ly. 5 9 fy oloved ities: 64 , 
1 If worſhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone. Apis 1 ke * 98 e e 
* If wyt myght haue me ſaued, I neded not fere, o — 3 of 0 = 1 
i i dee holpe, | lacked mne. Now well are ye that —_— foly flee | 
bl But O good God what vayleth all this gere. And hevenly thynges loue and , 
bl. | —_ Goth 3 thy mighty 7 | Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly, 
WE Mic hath be fommoned, and Io now here 1 ly. Adew my lordes, aden my ladies . 
A le promiſed otherwyſe Ade w my faithful ſeruauntes euerych one, 
5 | This yere to live in welth and delice. Y en my commons wan s gewer hal 
5 Lo where to commeth thy blandiſhyng promyſe, = hen —_ wi 10 
bij O falſe aſtrolagy and deuynatrice, ohms... A hit nM 
JH Of Goddes ſecretes makyng thy ſelfe ſo wyſe. Ch 3 3 1 1 Ju. 
. How true is for this yere thy prophecy. e 5 e e 
* The yere yet laſteth, and lo nowe here I ly. | Pn 5 | 
6 ee * 4 "5 c m_ . | Certain meters in Engliſh written by maſter Thomas 
„ e ee 0 Get and nv di as F | More in hys youth for the boke. of fortune, and 
bs ENT orow Qell and Ify oitrclle, cauſed them to be printed in the begynnyng or 
11 In ſondry wyſe, and recken there agayne, . _ 
3 The ioy that I haue had, and I dare ſayne, e | 
10 by For all my honour, endured yet haue I, The wordes of Fortune to the people. 
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And therefore hath there ſome men bene or this, 

My deadly foes and written many a boke, 

To my diſprayſe. And other cauſe there nys, 

But for me liſt not frendly on them loke. 

Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forſoke, 

The pleaſaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 

Becauſe he lept and yet could not come by them, 
But let them write theyr labour is in vayne. 

For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richeſſe, 

Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingereth in diſtreſſe, 

Without myne helpe is euer comfortleſſe, 

A wery burden odious and loth, | 

To all the world, and eke to him ſelfe both. 
But he that by my fauour may aſcende, 

To mighty power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouerne and detende, 


0 in how bliſt condicion ſtandeth he: 


Him ſelf in honour and felicite, 
And ouer that, may forther and increaſe, 
A region hole in ioyfull reſt and peace. 

Now in this poynt there ho more to ſay, 
Eche man hath of him ſelf the gouernaunce. 
Let euery Wight than folowe his owne way, 
And he that out of pouertee and miſchaunce, 
Liſt for to live, and wyll him ſelfe enhaunce, 


In wealth and richeſſe, come forth and wayte on 


me. | 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 


Thors More to them that truſt in Fortune. 


Tod that are prowde of honour, ſhape or kynne, 
That hepeſt vp this wretched worldes treaſure, 
Thy fingers ſhrined with gold, thy tawny ſkynne, 
With freſh apparyle garniſhed out of meaſure, 
And weneſt to haue fortune at thy pleaſure, 
Calt vp thyne eye, and loke how ſlipper chaunce, 
Iudeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 
Sometyme ſhe loketh as — fayre and bright, 
As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 
She becketh and ſhe ſmileth or euery wight. 
But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 
There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ſerpent ſhe beginneth to ſwell, 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 
Yet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 
(So wretched is our nature and ſo blynde) 
As foone as Fortune liſt to laugh agayne, 
With fayre countenaunce and diſceitfull mynde, 
To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 
Not one or twayne but thoulandes in a rout, 


Lyke ſwarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute, 


Then as a bayte ſhe bryngeth forth her ware, 
Siluer, gold, riche perle, and precious ſtone : 


On whiche the maſed people gaſe and ſtare, 


And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trone 


Amyd, her treaſure and waueryng rycheſſe, 
Prowdly ſhe houeth as lady and emprefſe. 
Faſt by her ſyde doth wery labour ſtand, 


Pale fere alſo, and forow all bewept, 
Diſdayn and hatred on that other hand, 


Ele reſtles watche fro ſlepe with trauayle kept, 
His eyes drowſy and lokyng as he ſlepft. 
Before her ſtandeth daunger and enuy, 
Flattery, dyſceyt, miſchiefe and tiranny. 
About her commeth all the world to beg 


ge. 


He aſketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 


This toye and that, and all not worth an egge: 


He would in love proſper aboue all thyng : 


He kneleth downe and would be made a kyng : 


He forceth not ſo he may money haue, 
Though all the worlde accompte hym tor a knaue. 


Lo thus ye fee divers heddes, diuers wittes. 


Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 


Vnſtable here and there among them flittes : 
And at auenture downe her giftes fall, 


Catch who ſo may ſhe throweth great and ſmall 
Not to all men, as commeth ſonne or dewe, , 


But for the moſt part, all among a fewe. 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not laſt, 
He that ſhe gaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 
She whirlth about and pluckth away as faſt, 

And geueth them to an other by and by, 
And thus from man to man continually, 
She vſeth to geue and take, and lily toſſe, 
One man to wynnyng of an others loſſe. 

And when ſhe robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 
He wepeth and wayleth and curſeth her full fore, 
But he that receueth it, on that other ſyde, 

Is glad, and bleſth her often tymes therefore. 
But in a whyle when ſhe loueth hym no more, 
She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to, 

And he her curſeth, as other fooles do. 

Alas the folyſh people can not ceaſe, 

Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they the harme do fele. 
About her alway, beſely they preace. 

But lord how he doth thynk hym ſelf full wele. 
That may ſet once his hande vppon her whele. 
He holdeth faſt : but vpward as he flieth, 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 


Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perſe. 


Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 
Thus many mo then I may well reherſe. 


Thus double fortune, when ſhe lyſt reuerſe 


Her ſlipper fauour fro them that in her truſt, 

She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the duſt. 
She ſodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 

And ſodeynly miſcheueth all the flocke. 

The head that late lay eaſily and full ſoft, 

In ſtede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. 

And yet alas the molt cruell proude mocke : 

The deynty mowth that ladyes kiſſed haue, 

She bryngeth in the caſe to kyſſe a knaue. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


In chaungyng of her courſe, the chaunge ſhewth 
this, 3 . | 
Vp ſtartth a knaue, and downe there falth a knight, 
The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is, 
Hatred is turned to loue, loue to deſpyght. 


This is her ſport, thus proveth ſhe her myght. 


Great boſte ſhe maketh yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. _ 
Povertee that of her giftes wy] nothing take, 

Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece, 
And ſeeth how fortunes houſhold goeth to wrake. 
Faſt by her ſtandeth the wyſe Socrates, 
Arriitippus, Pythagoras, and many a leſe 
Of olde philoſophers, And eke agaynſt the ſonne 
Bekyth hym poore Diogenes 1n his tonne. 
With her is Byas, whoſe countrey lackt defence, 
And whylom of their foes ſtode ſo in dout, 
That eche man haſtely gan to cary thence, 
And aſked hym why he nought caryed out, 
I bere quod he all myne with me about: 
Wiſedom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 
For nought he counted his that he might leeſe. 
Heraclitus eke, lyſt felowſhip to kepe 


With glade pouertee, Democritus allo : 


Of which the fyrſt can neuer ceaſe but wepe, 
To ſee how thicke the blynded people go, 
With labour great to purchaſe care and wo. 
That other laugheth to ſee the foolyſh apes, 
How earneſtly they walk about theyr capes. 
Of this poore ſet, it is comen vſage, 
Onely to take that nature may ſuſtayne, 
Baniſhing cleane all other ſurpluſage, 
They be content, and of nothyng complayne. 
No nygarde eke is of his good fo fayne. 
But they more pleaſure haue a thouſande folde, 
The ſecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 
Set fortunes ſcrvauntes by them and ye wull, 
That one is free, that other euer thrall, 
That one content, that other neuer full, 
That one in ſuretye, that other lyke to fall. 
Who lyſt to aduiſe them bothe, parceyue he ſhall, 
As great difference between them as we ſee, 
Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. | 
Nowe haue I ſhewed you bothe: theſe whiche ye 
lyſt, | 
Stately fortune, or humble pouertee : 
That is to ſay, nowe lyeth it in your fyſt, 
To take here bondage, or free libertee. 
But in thys poynte and ye do after me, 
Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleaſe, 
If that ye thynke your ſelfe to well at eaſe, 
And fyrſt vppon the louely ſhall ſhe-{mile, 
And frendly on the caſt her wandering eyes, 


Embrace the in her armes, and for a whyle, 


ut the and kepe the in a fooles paradiſe: 
And foorth with all what ſo thou lyſt deuiſe, 
She wyll the graunt it liberally perhappes: 
But for all that beware of after clappes, 


Recken you never of her fauoure ſure: 
Ye may in clowds as eaſily trace an hare, 
Or in drye lande cauſe fiſhes to endure, 
And make the burnyng fyre his heate to ſpare, 
And all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 
As her to make by craft or engine ſtable, 
That of her nature is euer variable. | 
Serue her day and nyght as reuerently, 
Vppon thy knees as any ſeruaunt may, 
And in concluſion, that thou ſhalt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy ſervyce I dare ſay. 
And oke yet what ſhe geueth the to day, 
With labour wonne ſhe ſhall happly to morow 
Piucke it agayne out of thyne hand with ſorow. 
Wherefore yf thou in ſuretye lyſt to ſtande, 
Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande. 


Loue maner and vertue: they be onely tho. 


Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 
Then mayſt thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce: 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treaſure, 
Truſt not therein, and ſpende it liberally. 
Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meaſure. 
Bylde not thyne houſe on heyth vp in the ſkye, 
Nonne falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye. 
Remember nature ſent the hyther bare, 
The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 


Tromas More to them that ſeke Fortune. 


WHO ſo delyteth to proven and aſſay, 
Of waveryng fortune the vncertayne lot, 


If that the aunſwere pleaſe you not al way, 
Blame ye not me: for I commaunde you not, 


Fortune to truſt, and eke full well ye wot, 

I have of her no brydle in my fiſt, 

She renneth looſe, and turneth where ſhe lyſt. 
The rollyng dyſe in whome your lucke doth ſtande, 

With whoſe vnhappy chaunce ye be ſo wroth, 


Ye knowe your ſelfe came neuer in myne hande. 


Lo in this ponde be fyſhe and frogges both. 
Caſt in your nette: but be you liefe or lothe, 
Hold you content as fortune lyſt aſſyne: 
For it is your owne fyſhyng and not myne. 
And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 
In many an other ſhe ſhall it amende. 
There is no manne ſo farre out of her grace, Se 
But he ſometyme hath comfort and ſolace: 
Ne none agayne ſo farre foorth in her fauour, 
That is full ſatisfyed with her behaviour, 
Fortune is ſtately, ſolemne, prowde, and hye : 
And rycheſſe geueth, to haue ſeruyce therefore. 
The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny : 
Some manne a thouſande pounde, ſome lefle ſome 
more. | 


But for all that ſhe kepeth ever in ſtore, 
From 


e. 


nde, 


e. 


end, 


. 


ye: 
re. 


ſome 


From 


E N G L IS H LANGUAGE. 


From euery manne ſome parcell of his wyll, 
That he — pray therfore and ſerue her ſtyll. 


Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he 


none. 
Some manne hath both, but he can get none health, 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone, 
Can he not crepe, by no maner of ſtelth. 
To ſome ſhe ſendeth, children, ryches, welthe, 
Honour, woorſhyp, and reverence all hys lyfe : 
But yet ſhe pyncheth hym with a ſhrewde wyfe. 
Then for aſmuch as it is fortunes guyle, 

To graunt to manne all thyng that he wyll axe, 
But as her ſelfe lyſt order and deuyſe, 
Doth every manne his parte diuide and tax, 
1 counſayle you eche one truſſe vp your packes, 
And take no thyng at all, or be content, 
With ſuche rewarde as fortune hath you ſent. 

All thynges in this boke that ye ſhall rede, 

Doe as ye lyſt, there ſhall no manne you bynde, 
Them to beleue, as ſurely as your crede. 
But notwithſtandyng certes in my mynde, 
I durſt well ſwere, as true ye ſhall them fynde, 

In euery poynt eche anſwere by and by, 
As are the iudgementes of aſtronomye. 


The Deſcripcion of RicnarD the thirde. 


RICE ARD E the third ſonne, of whom we 


we entreate, was in witte and courage egall 
with either of them, in bodye and proweſſe farre 
vnder them bothe, 2 of ſtature, ill fetured of 
limmes, croke backed, his left ſhoulder much 
higher than his right, hard fauoured of viſage, and 


ſuch as is in ſtates called warlye, in other menne 
otherwiſe, he was malicious, wrathfull, enuious, and 


from afore his birth, euer frowarde. It is for 
trouth reported, that the duches his mother had ſo 
much a doe in her trauaile: that ſhee coulde not 
bee deliuered of hym uncutte: and that hee came 
into the worlde with the feete forwarde, as menne 
bee borne outwarde, and (as the fame runneth) alſo 
not vntothed, whither menne of hatred reporte 
aboue the trouthe, or elles that nature chaunged her 
courſe in hys beginninge, whiche in the courſe 
of his lyfe many thinges vnnaturallye committed. 
None euill captaine was hee in the warre, as to 
whiche his diſpoſicion was more metely then for 
peace. Sundrye victories hadde hee, and ſomme- 
time ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte as for his 
owne parſone, either of hardineſſe or polytike order, 
free was hee called of dyſpence, and ſomme what 
aboue hys power liberall, with large giftes hee get 
him vnſtedfaſte frendeſhippe, for whiche hee was 
tain to pil and ſpoyle in other places, and get him 
ſtedfaſt hatred. Hee was cloſe and ſecrete, a deepe 
diſſimuler, lowlye of counteynaunce, arrogant of 
heart, outwardly coumpinable where he inwardely 


hated, not letting to kiſſe whome he thoughte to 
kyll : diſpitious and cruell, not for euill will alway, 
but after for ambicion, and either for the ſuretie and 
encreaſe of his eſtate. Frende and foo was muche 
what indifferent, where his aduauntage grew, he 
ſpared no mans deathe, whoſe life withſtoode his 
purpoſe. He ſlewe with his owne handes king 
Henry the ſixt, being priſoner in the Tower, as 
menne conſtantly ſaye, and that without com- 
maundement or knoweledge of the king, whiche 
woulde vndoubtedly yf he had entended that thinge, 
haue appointed that boocherly office, to ſome other 
then his owne borne brother, 5 — 
Somme wiſe menne alſo weene, that his drift 
couertly conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his 


brother of Clarence to his death: whiche hee reſiſted 


openly, howbeit ſomwhat (as menne deme) more 


faintly then he that wer hartely minded to his 


welth. And they that thus deme, thinke that he 
long time in king Edwardes life, forethought to be 
king in that caſe the king his brother (whoſe life 
hee looked that euil dyete ſhoulde ſhorten) ſhoulde 
happen to deceaſe (as in dede he did) while his 
children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for thys 
intente he was gladde of his brothers death che 
duke of Clarence, whoſe life muſt nedes haue hin- 
dered hym ſo entendynge, whither the ſame duke 
of Clarence hadde kepte him true to his nephew 


the yonge king, or enterpriſed to be kyng him- 
ſelfe. But of al this pointe, is there no certaintie, 


and whoſo diuineth vppon coniectures, maye as wel 
ſhote to farre as to ſhort. Howbeit this haue I by 


_ credible informacion learned, that the ſelfe nighte 


in whiche kynge Edwarde died, one Myſtlebrooke 
longe ere mornynge, came in greate haſte to the 
houſe of one Pottyer dwellyng in Reddecroſſe ſtrete 
without Crepulgate: and when he was with haſtye 
rappyng quickly letten in, hee ſnewed vnto Pottyer 
that kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe 
manne quod Pottyer then wyll my mayſter the duke of 
Glouceſter bee kynge. What cauſe hee hadde ſoo to 


thynke harde it is to ſaye, whyther hee being toward 


him, anye thynge knewe that hee ſuche thynge 
purpoſed, or otherwyſe * anye inkelynge thereof: 
for hee was not likelye to ſpeake it of noughte, 
But nowe to returne to the courſe of this hy ſtorye, 
were it that the duke of Glouceſter hadde of old 
fore-minded this concluſion, or was nowe at erſte 
thereunto moued, and putte in hope by the occa- 


ſion of the tender age of the younge princes, his 


nephues (as opportunitye and lykelyhoode of ſpede, 
putteth a manne in courage of that hee neuer en- 
tended) certayn is it that hee contriued theyr de- 
ſtruccion, with the vſurpacion of the regal dig- 
nitye vppon hymſelfe. And for as muche as hee 
well wiſte and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued 
grudge and hearte brennynge betwene the quenes 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


kinred and the kinges blood eyther partye enuying 


others authoritye, he nowe thought that their de- 
viſion ſhoulde bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye 
begynnynge to the purſuite of his intente, and a 


ſure ground for the foundacion of al his building 


yf he might firſte vnder the pretext of reuengynge 
childehood muſt be maintained by mens authoritye, 


of olde diſpleaſure, abuſe the anger and ygno— 
raunce of the tone partie, to the deſtruccion of the 


tother : and then wynne to his purpoſe as manve 
as he coulde: and thoſe that coulde not be wonne, 


myght be loſte ere they looked therefore. For of 
one thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 


perceiued, he ſhold ſoone haue made peace bee- 


twene the bothe parties, with his owne bloude. 
Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this diſ- 
cencion beetwene hys frendes ſommewhat yrked 
hym : yet in his good healthe he ſommewhat the 
leſſe regarded it, becauſe hee thought whatloeuer 
buſires ſhoulde falle beetwene them, hymlelfe 
ſhould alwaye bee hable to rule bothe the parties. 
But in his laſt ſickneſſe, when hee receiued his 
naturall ſtrengthe ſoo fore enfebled, that hee dyſ- 
payred all recouerye, then hee conſyderynge the 


youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee nothynge leſſe 


miſtruſted then that that happened, yet well for- 
ſeynge that manye harmes myghte growe by theyr 
debate, whyle the youth of hys children ſhoulde 


lacke diſcrecion of themſelf and good counſayle of 


their frendes, of whiche either party ſhold coun- 
fayle for their owne commodity and rather by plea- 
ſaunte aduyſe too wynne themſelfe fauour, then by 
profitable aduertiſemente to do the children good, 
he called ſome of them before him that were at 
variaunce, and in eſpecyall the lorde marques Dor- 
jette the quenes ſonne by her fyrſte houſebande, 
and Richarde the lorde Haſtynges, a noble man, 
than lorde chamberlayne agayne whome the quene 
ſpecially grudged, for the great fauoure the kyng 
bare hym, and alſo for that ſnee thoughte hym ſe- 


cretlye family r with the kynge in wanton coum- 


panye, Her kynred alſo bare hym ſore, as well 
for that the kynge hadde made hym captayne of 
Calyce (whiche office the lorde Ryuers, brother to 
the quene, claimed of the kinges former promyſe) 
as for diuerſe other great giftes which he receyued, 
that they loked for. When theſe lordes with di- 
verſe other of bothe the parties were comme in 
preſence, the kynge liftinge vppe himſelfe and 
vnderſette with pillowes, 45 it is reported on this 
wyſe ſayd vnto them, My lordes, my dere kinſ- 
menne and alies, in what plighte I lye you ſee, and 
1 feele. By whiche the leſſe whyle I looke to 
lyue with you, the more depelye am I moued to 
care in what caſe ] Jeaue you, for ſuch as I leauve 
you, ſuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. 
Whiche if they ſhoulde (rhat Godde forbydde) 
fynde you at varyaunce, my ght happe to fall them- 


- 


ſelfe at warre ere their diſcrecion woulde ſerue to 
ſette you at peace. Ye fe their youthe, of whiche 
I recken the onely ſuretie to reſte in youre con- 
cord. For it ſuffiſeth not that al you loue them, 
yt eche of you hate other. If they wer menne; 
your faithfulneſſe happelye woulde ſuffiſe. But 


and ſlipper youth vnderpropped with elder coun- 
ſayle, which neither they can haue, but ye geue it, 
nor ye geue it, yt ye gree not. For wher eche la. 
boureth to breake that the other maketh, amt! for 
hatred of eche of others parſon, impugneth eche 
others counſayle, there mult it nedes bee long ere 
anye good concluſion goe forwarde. And alſo 
while either partye laboureth to be chiefe, flattery 
ſhall haue more place then plaine and faithfull ad- 
vyle, of whyche muſte needes enſue the euyll bring- 
ing vppe of the prynce, whoſe mynd in tender 
youth infect, ſhal redily fal to miſchief and riot, and 
drawe down with this noble relme to ruine, but if 
grace turn him to wiſdom, which it God ſend, 
then thei that by euill menes before pleaſed him 


beſt, ſhal after fall fartheſt out of fauour, ſo that 


euer at length euill driftes dreue to nought, and 
good plain wayes proſper. Great variaunce hath 
ther long bene betwene you, not alway for great 
cauſes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, our 
miſconſtruccion turneth vnto worſe or a ſmal diſ- 
Pleaſure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or cuil 
rongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye neuer 
had ſo great cauſe of hatred, as ye have of loue. 
That we be al men, that we be chriſten men, this 
ſhall T leave for prechers to tel you (and yet 1 wote 
nere whither any prechers wordes ought more to 
moue you, thep his that 1s by and by gooying to 
the place that thei all preache of.) But this ſhal I 
deſire you to remember, that the one parte of you 
is of my bloode, the other of myne alies, and eche 
of - yow with other, eyther of kinred or affinitie, 
whiche ſpirytuall kynred of affynyty, if the ſacra- 
mentes of Chriſtes churche, beare that weyghte 
with vs that woulde Godde thei did, ſhoulde no 
lefle moue vs to charitye, then the reſpecte of 
fleſhlye conſanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, that 
you loue together the worſe, for the ſelfe cauſe that 
you ought to loue the better. And yet that hap- 
peneth. And no where fynde wee ſo deadlye de- 
bate as amonge them, whyche by nature and lawe 
moſte oughte to agree together. Suche a peſtilente 
ſerpente is ambicion and deſyre of vaine glorye and 
ſoueraintye, whiche amonge ſtates where he once 
entreth crepeth foorth ſo farre, tyll with deuiſion 
and variaunce hee turneth all to miſchiefe. Fulte 
longing to be nexte the beſt, afterwarde egall with 
the beſte, and at laſte chiefe and aboue the belle, 
Of which immoderate appetite of woorſhip, and 


thereby of debate and diſſencion what lofle, what 
| | ſorowe, 


to ſorowe, what trouble hathe within theſe fewe yeares 
he growen in this realme, 1 praye Godde as wel for- 
N- cate as wee wel remember. : 
n; Whiche thinges yf I coulde as wel haue foreſene, 
ze, as I haue with my more payne then pleaſure proued, 
ut by Goddes bleſſed Ladie (that was euer his othe) 
5 ] woulde neuer haue won the courteſye of mennes 
"We knees, with the loſſe of ſoo many heades. But ſithen 
It, thynges paſſed cannot be gaine called, muche oughte 
la. wee the more beware, by what occaſion we haue 
for taken ſoo greate hurte afore, that we efteſoones fall 
che not in that occaſion agayne. Nowe be thoſe griefes 
ere paſſed, and all is (Godde be thanked) quiete, and 
alſo likelie righte, wel to proſper in wealthfull peace 
ery vnder youre coſeyns my children, if Godde ſend 
adl- them life and you loue. Of whiche twoo thinges, 
ng: the leſſe loſſe wer they by whome thoughe Godde 
der dydde hys pleaſure, yet ſhoulde the realme alway 
and finde kinges and paraduenture as good kinges. But 
IT it yf you among youre ſelfe in a childes reygne fall at 
nd, debate, many a good man ſhall periſh and happely 
bim | he to, and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. 
that Wherfore in theſe laſte wordes that euer I looke to 
and ſpeake with you: I exhort you and require you al, 
Bath for the loue that you haue euer borne to me, for 
eat the love that I haue euer borne to you, for the loue 
our that our Lord beareth to vs all, from this time for- 
di warde, all grieues forgotten, eche of you loue 
cuil other. Whiche I verelye truſte you will, if ye any 
pgs thing earthly regard, either Godde or your king, 
Our. affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
this trey, or your owne ſurety. And therewithal the 
wote king no longer enduring to ſitte vp, laide him 
re 00 down on his right ſide, his face towarde them : and 
8 00 none was there preſent that coulde refrain from 
"al I BY weping. But the lordes recomforting him with as 
you good wordes as they could, and anſwering for the 
eche time as thei thought to ſtand* with his pleaſure, 
my there in his preſence (as by theirwordes appered) 
Aka- eche forgaue other, and ioyned their hands toge- 
gbte ther, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) 
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counſayle. Adioyned wer there vnto him other of 
the. ſame partie, and in effect every one as he was 
nereſt of kin vnto the quene, ſo was planted next 
about the prince. That drifte by the quene not 
vnwiſely deuiſed, whereby her bloode mighte of 
youth be rooted in the princes fauor, the duke of 
Glouceſter turned vnto their deſtruccion, and vpòn 


that grounde ſet the foundacion of all his vnhappy 


building. For whom ſoeuer he perceiued, either 
at variance with them, or bearing himſelf their fauor, 
hee brake vnto them, ſom by mouth, ſom by 
writing and ſecret meſſengers, that it neyther was 
reaſon nor in any wiſe to be ſuffered, that the yong 


king their maſter and kinſmanne, ſhoold bee in the 


handes. and cuſtodye of his mothers kinred, ſe- 
queſtred in maner from theyr compani, and at- 
tendance, of which eueri one ought him as faith- 
ful ſeruice as they, and manye of them far more 
honorable part of kin then his mothers ſide : 
whoſe blood (quod he) ſauing the kinges pleaſure, 
was ful vnmetely to be matched with his: whiche 
nowe to be as who ſay remoued from the kyng, 
and the leſſe noble to be left aboute him, is (quod 
he) neither: honorable to hys mageſtie, nor vnto 
vs, and alſo to his grace no ſurety to haue the 
mightieſt of his frendes from him, and vnto vs no 
little ieopardy, to ſuffer our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in 
youth, namely which is lighte of beliefe and ſone 
perſwaded. Ye remember I trow king Edward 
himſelf, albeit he was a manne of age and of diſ- 
crecion, yet. was he in manye thynges ruled by the 
bende, more then ſtode either with his honour, or 
our profite, or with the commoditie of any manne 
els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement of 
them ſelte, Whiche whither they ſorer thirſted 
after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer harde I 
wene to geſſe. And if ſome folkes frendſhip had 
not holden better place with the king, then any re- 
ſpect of kinred, thei might peraduenture eaſily 


haue be trapped and brought to confuſion ſomme 
their hearts wer far a ſonder. As ſone as the king of vs ere this. Why not as eaſily as they haue 
was departed, the noble prince his ſonne drew to- done ſome other alreadye, as neere of his royal 


bloode as we. But our Lord hath wrought his wil, 


kept his houſhold at Ludlow in Wales. Which and thanke be to his grace that peril is paſte. Howe 
countrey being far of from the law and recourſe to be it as great is growing, yf wee ſuffer this. yonge 
wuſtice, was begon to be farre oute of good wyll kyng in oure enemyes hande, whiche without his 
and waxen wild, robbers and rivers walking at li- wyttyng, might abuſe the name of his commaunde- 
bertie vncorrected. And for this encheaſon the ments, to ani of our vndoing, which thyng God 
prince was in the life of his father ſente thither, to and good proviſion forbyd. Of which good proui- 
the ende that the authoritie of his preſence, ſhould ſion none of vs hath any thing the leſſe nede, for 
refraine -euill diſpoſed parſons fro the boldnes of the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges 
their formar outerages, to the gouernaunce and or- pleaſure hadde more place then the parties willes. 
dering of this yong prince at his ſending thyther, Nor none of vs 1 beleue is ſo vnwyſe, ouerſone to 
anthony Woduile lord truſte a newe frende made of an olde foe, or to 
Rivers and brother vnto the quene, a right ho- think that an houerly kindnes, ſodainely contract in 

nourable man, as valiaunte of hande as politike in one houre continued, yet ſcant a fortnight, ſnold 
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THE HISTOR Y OF THE 


be deper ſetled in their ſtomackes: then a long ac- 


cuſtomed malice many yeres rooted. . | 

With theſe wordes and writynges and ſuche other, 
the duke of Glouceſter ſone ſet a fyte, them that 
were of themſelf ethe to kindle, and in eſpeciall 
twayne, Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Rich- 
arde lorde Haſtinges and chaumberlayn, both men 
of honour and of great power. The tone by longe 
ſucceſſion from his anceſtrie, the tother by his office 
and the kinges fauor. Theſe two not bearing eche 
to other ſo muche loue, as hatred bothe vnto the 
quenes parte: in this poynte accorded together 
wyth the duke of Glouceſter, that they wolde 
vtterlye amoue fro the kinges companye, all his 
mothers frendes, vnder the name of their enemyes. 
Vpon this concluded, the duke of Glouceſter vnder- 
ſtandyng, that the lordes whiche at that tyme were 
aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to 
his coronacion, accoumpanied with ſuche power of 
theyr frendes, that it ſhoulde hee harde for hym to 
bryng his purpoſe to paſſe, without the gathering 
and great aſſemble of people and in maner of open 
warre, wherof the ende he wiſte was doubtous, 
and in which the kyng being on their ſide, his part 
ſhould have the face and name of a rebellion : he 
ſecretly therefore by divers meanes, cauſed the 


quene to be perſwaded and brought in the mynd, 


that it neither wer nede, and alſo ſhold be ieopard- 
ous, the king to come vp ſtrong. For where as 
nowe euery lorde loued other, and none other thing 
ſtudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion and ho- 
noure of the king: if the lordes of her kinred 
ſhold aſſemble in the kinges name muche people, 
thei ſhould geue the lordes atwixte whome and 
them hadde bene ſommetyme debate, to feare and 
ſuſpecte, leſte thei ſhoulde gather thys people, not 
for the kynges ſauegarde whome no manne em- 
pugned, but for theyr deſtruccion, hauying more 
regarde to their old variaunce, then their newe at- 
ronement. 
on the other partie muche people agayne for their 
defence, whoſe power ſhe wyſte wel farre ſtretched. 


And thus ſhould al the realme fall on a rore. And 


of al the hurte that therof ſhould enſue, which was 
likely not to be litle, and the molt harme there like 
to fal wher ſhe leſt would, al the worlde woulde 


put her and her kinred in the wyght, and ſay that 


thei had vitwyſelye and vntrewlye alſo, broken the 


amitie and peace that the kyng her huſband ſo pru- 
dentelye made, betwene hys kinne and hers in his 
death bed, and whiche the other party faithfully 
obſerued. | | | 
The quene being in this wiſe perſwaded, ſuche 
woorde lent vnto her ſonne, and vnto her brother 
being aboute the kynge, and ouer that the duke of 
Glouceſter hymſelfe and other lordes the chiefe of 
hys bende, wrote vnto the kynge ſoo reverentlye, 


that none ſhoulde paſſe foorth without theyr li- 


kynges highneſſe oute of that towne : thus bare 


For whiche cauſe thei ſhoulde aſſemble vnderſtode the gates cloſed, and the wayes on euere 


chere, in ſo few houres ſo gret a chaunge marue 
not, leſte he ſhoulde ſeeme to hyde himſelfe for 


the ſuretie of his own conſcience, to goe boldeſhe 


them, and to brynge them to confuſion, but . 


re n — . - 
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and to the queenes frendes, there ſoo louyngelye, 
that they nothynge earthelye myſtruſtynge, broughte 
the kynge vppe in greate haſte, not in good ſpede, 
with a ſober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in 
his waye to London gone, from Northampton, 
when theſe dukes of Glouceſter and Buckyngham 
came thither. Where remained behynd, the — 
Ryuers the kynges vncle, entendyng on the mo— 
rowe to folow the kynge, and bee with hym ar 
Stonye Stratford miles thence, earely or 
hee departed. So was there made that nyghte 
muche frendely chere betwene theſe dukes and the 
lorde Rivers a greate While. But incontinente after 
that they were oppenlye with greate courteſye de- 
parted, and the lorde Rivers lodged, the dukes 
ſecretelye with a fewe of the moſte priuye frendes, 
ſette them downe in counſayle, wherin they ſpent a 
great parte of the nyght. And at their riſinge in the 
dawnyng of the day, thei ſent about priuily to their 
ſeruantes in the innes and lodgynges about, geuinge 
them commaundemente to make them ſelfe ſhortely 
readye, for their lordes wer to horſebackward. 
Vppon whiche meſſages, manye of their folke were 
attendaunt, when manye of the lorde Rivers ſer- 
uantes were vnreadye. Nowe hadde theſe dukes 
taken alſo into their cuſtodye the kayes of the inne, 
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cence. | 

And ouer this in the hyghe waye towarde Stonye 
Stratforde where the kynge laye, they hadde bee- 
ſtowed certayne of theyr folke, that ſhoulde ſende 
backe agayne, and compell to retourne, anye manne 
that were gotten oute of Northampton toward 
Stonye Stratforde, tyll they ſhould geue other 
lycence. For as muche as the dukes themſelfe en- 
tended for the ſhewe of theire dylygence, to bee the 
fyrſte that ſhoulde that daye attende vppon the 


they folke in hande. Burt when the lorde Ryuers 


ſide beſette, neyther hys ſeruauntes nor hymſelf ſut- 
fered to go oute, parceiuyng well ſo greate a thyng 
without his knowledge not begun for nougihtt, 
comparyng this maner preſent with this laſt nights 


ouſlye miſliked. How be it fithe hee coulde no- 
get awaye, and keepe himſelfe cloſe, hee would 


ſome ſecret feare of hys owne faulte, whereof be 
faw no ſuch cauſe in hym ſelf : he determined vpp0! 


to them, and inquire what thys matter myghts 
meane. Whome as ſoone as they ſawe, they be. 
ganne to quarrell with hym, and ſaye, that hee il. 
tended to ſette diſtaunce beetweene the kynge and 


ſhoulde not lye in hys power. And when hee be 
8 gane 
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bh yanne (as hee was a very well ſpoken manne) in 
; coodly wiſe to excuſe himſelf, they taryed not the 
a ende of his aunſwere, but ſhortely tooke him and 
- utte him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth 
n vente to horſebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye 
e Stratforde. Where they founde the Kkinge with his 
„ companie readye to leape on horſebacke, and departe 
ar forwarde. to leaue that lodging for them, becauſe it 
r RY was to fireighte for bothe coumpanies, And as 
cs bone as they came in his preſence, they lighte 
be ME adowne with all their companie aboute them. To 
er whome the duke of Buckingham ſaide, goe afore 
je- entlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre rowmes. 
es And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, 
cs and on theire knees in very humble wiſe, ſalued his 
55 grace; whiche receyued them in very ioyous and 
the amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor 
cir miſtruſtinge as yet. But even by and by in his 
nge preſence, they piked a quarrell to the lorde Richarde 
tely Graye, the kynges other brother by his mother, 
ard. ſayinge that hee with the lorde marques his brother 
vere and the lorde Rivers his vncle, hadde coumpaſſed 
ſ-r. to rule the kinge and the realme, and to ſette vari- 
kes aunce among the ſtates, and to ſubdewe and de- 
nne, ſtroye the noble blood of the realm. Toward the 
- accoumphſhinge whereof, they ſayde that the lorde 
Marques hadde entered into the Tower of London, 
onye and thence taken out the kinges treaſor, and ſent 
Wa menne to the ſea, All whiche thinge theſe dukes 
ſende wiſte well were done for good purpoſes and neceſſari 
2 by the whole counſaile at London, ſauing that 
Ward lommewhat thei muſt ſat, Vnto whiche woordes, 
other the king aunſwered, what my brother Marques hath 
b done I cannot ſaie. But in good faith I dare well 
ve the aunſwere for myne vncle Rivers and my brother 
a the here, that thei be innocent of any ſuch matters. 
- bare Ye my liege quod the duke of Buckingham thei 
Lyvers haue kepte theire dealing in theſe matters farre fro 
euerye the knowledge of your good grace, And foorth- 
If ſot- with thet arreſted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas 
"thyng \Waughan knighte, in the kinges preſence, and 
zughtc, WY broughte the king and all backe vnto Northampton, 
niches ere the tooke againe further counſaile. And 
narud. dere they ſent awaie from the kinge whom it pleaſed 
de not chem, and ſette newe ſeruantes aboute him, ſuche as 
oulde Ml lyked better them than him. At whiche dealinge 
elfe for hee wepte and was nothing contente, but it booted 
—I wy And at dyner the duke of Glouceſter ſente a 
3 vppon i Uiſhe from his ownetable to the lord Rivers, prayinge 
boldeh him to be of good chere, all ſhould be wel} inough. 
myght nd he thanked the duke, and prayed the meſſenger 
hey be 0 beare it to his nephewe the lorde Richarde with 
—hee i he lame meſſage for his comfort, who he thought 
noe al iad more nede of coumfort, as one to whom ſuch 


* * aduerſitie was ſtraunge. But himſelf had been al 
, us dayes in vre therewith, and therfore coulde 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


beare it the better. But for al this coumfortable 
courteſye of the duke of Glouceſter he ſent the 
lorde Riuers and the lorde Richarde with Sir Tho- 
mas Vaughan into the Northe countrey into divers 
places to priſon, and-afterward al to Pomfrait, 
where they were in concluſion beheaded. 


* 


A letter written with a cole by Sir Tuomas Mo REC 


to hys doughter maiſtres MARGARET Roper, with- 
in a whyle after he was a priſoner in the Towre. 


MrNE own good doughter, our lorde be 


thanked I am in good helthe of bodye, and 
in good quiet of minde : and of worldly thynges I 
no more deſyer then I haue. I beſeche hym make 


you all mery in the hope of heauen. And ſuch 


thynges as I ſomewhat longed to talke with you all, 
concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde put theim 
into your myndes, as I truſte he dothe and better to 
by hys holy ſpirite: who bleſſe you and preſerue 
you all. Written wyth a cole by your tender louing 
father, who in hys pore prayers forgetteth none of 
you all, nor your babes, nor your nurſes, nor your 
good huſbandes, nor your good huſbandes ſhrewde 
wyues, nor your fathers ſhrewde wyte neither, nor 


our other frendes. And thus fare ye hartely well 


for lacke of paper. : | | 
| Tromas Mog, knight, 


Two ſhort ballettes which Sir Tromas Mon E made 


for hys paſtime while he was priſoner in the 
Tower of London. | | 


-Lewvys the loſt louer. 


EY flattering fortune, loke thou neuer ſo fayre, 
Or neuer ſo pleſantly begin to {mile, 1 

As though thou wouldſt my ruine all repayre, 

During my life thou ſhalt not me begile. 

Truſt ſhall I God, to entre in a while. 

Hys hauen or heauen ſure and vaiforme. 


Euer after thy calme, loke I for a ſtorme. 


| Davy the dycer, 


Le NG was I lady Luke your ſeruing man, 


And now haue loſt agayne all that I gat, 
Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than, 
And in my mynde remember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though I beſhrew your cat; 


But in fayth ] bleſſe you agayne a thouſand times, 


For lending me now ſome layſure to make ry mes. 


At the ſame time with Sir Thomas More lived 


elton, the poet laureate of Henry VIII. from whoſe 
| | Works 
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works it ſeems proper to inſert a few ſtanzas, though 


he cannot be ſaid to have attained great elegance of 


language. 
The Prologue to the Bonge of Courte. 


N Autumpne whan the ſonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath our corne 
Whan Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, ſmylynge halfe in ſcorne 
At our foly, and our vnſtedfaſtnefſe 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres. 
I callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Vader as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke ſubty lly 
With fresſhe vtteraunce full ſentencyouſly 
Dyuerſe in ſtyle ſome ſpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly did endyte | 
Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
May neuer dye, but euermore endure 
I was ſore moued to a forſe the ſame 
But ignoraunce full ſoone dyd me dyſcure 
And ſhewed that in this arte | was not ſure 
For to illumine ſhe ſayd I was to dulle 
Aduyſynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he ſo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen ſuche er this a 
But of reproche ſurely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he ſlyde downe, who ſhall him ſaue? 
Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and 
caſt | | 
That I ne wyſte what to do was beſte 
So ſore enwered that I was at the laſte 
Enforſed to ſlepe, and for to take ſome reſte 
And to lye downe as ſoone as I my dreſte 
At Harwyche porte ſlumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hoſtes houſe called powers keye. 


Of the witts that flouriſhed in the reign of 


. Henry VIII. none has been more frequently cele- 
brated than the earl of Surry; and this hiſtory would 
therefore have been imperfect without ſome ſpeci- 


mens of his works, which yet it is not eaſy to diſtin- 


ouiſh from thoſe of Sir Thomas Wyat and others, 
with which they are confounded in the edition that 
has fallen into my hands. The three firſt are, I 


believe, Surry's; the reſt, being of the ſame age, 
are ſelected, ſome as examples of different meaſures, 
and one as the oldeſt compoſition which I have 
found in blank verſe. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE. 


THE foote ſeaſon that bud, and bloome fourth 
The Nightipgall with fethers new ſhe ſinges; 


The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, 


The ſwift ſwallow purſueth the flyes ſmalle, 
The buly bee her honey how ſhe mynges ; 


Miſguiding me had led the waye, 


'Fhe hydden wounde within my breſte. 


And nouriſhed hys ſacred flame, 
From whence no blairing ſparks do flye. 


CCC 


Deſcripcion of Spring, wherein eche thing rene wes, 
| ſave only the lover. | 


bringes, | ; 
With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale, 


The turtle to her mate hath told the tale : 
Somer 1s come, for every ſpray now ſpringes, 


The bucke in brake his winter coate he flynges; 
The fiſhes flete with newe repayred ſcale: 
The adder all her ſlough away ſhe flynges, 


Winter is worne that was the floures bale, 
And thus I ſee among theſe pleaſant thynges 
Eche care decayes, and yet my ſorrow ſprynges. 


Deſcripcion of the reſtleſs eſtate of a lover. 


W HE N youth had led me half the race, 
That Cupides ſcourge had made me runne; 
I looked back to meet the place, 
From whence my weary courſe begunne: 
And then I ſaw howe my deſyre 


Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 
Had made me loſe a better prey. 

For when in ſighes J ſpent the day, 

And could not cloake my grief with game; 
The boyling wa ＋ dyd ſtill bewray, 
The preſent heat of ſecret flame: 

And when ſalt teares do bayne my breaſt, 
Where love his pleaſant traynes hath ſown, 
Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreſt, 

Ere that the buddes were ſpronge and blowne. 

And when myne eyen dyd ſtill purſue, 
The flying chaſe of theyre requeſt; 
Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 


When every loke theſe cheekes might ſtayne, 

From dedly pale to glowing red; 
By outward ſignes appeared playne, 
To her for helpe my harte was fled, 

But all to late Love learneth me, 
To paynt all kynd of Colours new ; 
To blynd theyre eyes that elſe ſhould ſee 
My ſpeckled chekes with Cupides hew. 
And now the covert breſt I clame, 
That worſhipt Cupide ſecretely ; 


| Deſcripcion 
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| Deſcripcion of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and 


| Sleightes of Love. 


UCH wayward wayes hath Love, that molt pen 

8 in diſcord 

Our willes do ſtand, whereby our hartes but ſel- 
dom do accord: 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 

The ſimple hartes which he doth ſtrike with fro- 

ward divers ſtroke. 

He cauſeth th' one to rage with golden W 1 
darte, 

And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others 
harte. 

Whoſe gleames of burning fyce and eaſy ſparkes of 

bi flame, 

In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 

From eaſye ford where I myghte wade and pals full 
well, 

He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe 

| dark hell : 

And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place, 

And willes me that my mortal foe I do beſeke of 
Grace; 

He lettes me to purſue a conqueſt welnere wonne 

To follow where my paynes were loſt, ere that my 
ſute begunne. | 

So by this means I know how ſoon a hart may turne 

From warre to peace, from truce to ſtryfe, and fo 
agayne returnees 

I know how to content my ſelf in others luſt, 

Of little ſtuffe unto my ſelf to weave a webbe of 
truſt: 

And how to hyde my harmes with ſole dyſſembling 
chere, 

Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly appeare. 


I know how that the bloud forſakes the face for 


dred, 
And how by ſhame it ſtaynes agayne the Chekes 
with flamyng red: 


I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes: 


The hammer of tae reſtleſs forge I wote eke how it 
wor 
I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 


hut ofte the woordes come fourth awrye of him that 


loveth well, 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he ſhakes, 

In ſynging how he doth complayne, i in ſleeping how 
he wakes 

To languiſh without ache, ſickeleſſe for to conſume, 

A thoutand thynges for to devyſe, reſolvynge of his 

fume; 

And though he lyſte to ſee his Ladyes Grace full 
ſore 

Such pleaſure as delyght his Eye, do not his helthe 
reſtore, 


I know to ſeke the 7 Ta of my deſyred foe, 
And fere fynde that I do ſeek, but chiefly this F 
now, 

That _ muſt transfourme 1 35 the thynge be 
oved, 

And live (alas! who would believe?) with ſprite 
from Lyfe removed. 

I knowe in harty ſighes and laughters of the ſpleene. 

At once to chaunge my ſtate, my will, and cke my 
colour clene, 

I know how to deceyve my ſelf wythe others helpe, 

And how = oo_ chaſtiſed is, by beatynge of the 
whelpe. | 

n ſtandynge nere the fyre, I know how that I freaſe; 

Farre of I burne, in bothe I. waſte, and ſo my Lyfe 
[ leeſe. 

I know how Love dath rage upon a yeylding mynde, 

How ſmalle a nete may take and maſe a harte of 
gentle kynde: 

Or elſe with ſeldom ſwete to ſeaſon hepes of gall, 


Revived with a glympſe of Grace old ſorrowes to 


let fall. 

The hydden traynes I Ebb, wad} bs ſnares of 
Love, 

How ſoone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never 
may removè. 

The ſlypper ſtate J know, the ſodein turnes from 
welthe 

The doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and ſure 
deſpaired helthe. 


A praiſe of his ladie. 


GEVE place you ladies and be gone, 
| Boaſt not your ſelves at all, 
For here at hande approcheth one, 
Whoſe face will ſtay ne you all. 
The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious ſtone, 
I wiſhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or ok upon. 
In eche of her two chriſtall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy; 
It would you all in heart ſuffiſe 
To ſee that lampe of joye. 
I think nature hath loſt the moulde, 
: Where ſhe her ſhape did take; 1 
Or elſe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. | 
she may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 
Whoſe like was never ſeene nor heard, | 
That any man can fynde. 
In lyfe ſhe is Diana chaſt | —_ 
In trouth Penelopey, 
In woord and eke in dede ſtedfaſt; | 


What will you more we ſay: 1 


3 


If all the world were ſoughte ſo fare, 
Who could finde ſuche a wight, 
Her beauty twinkleth lyke a ſtarre 
Within the froſty night. 


The Lover refuſed of his love, embraceth vertue. 


M youthfull yeres are paſt, 
My joytull dayes are gone, 
My lyfe-it may not laſt, ' 
My grave and I am one. 
My myrth and joyes are fled, 
And I a Man in wo, 
Deſirous to be ded, 
My miſchiefe to forgo. | 
I burne and am a colde, 
I freeſe amyddes the fyer, 
I fee ſhe doth witholde 
That is my honeſt deſyre. 
I ſee my belpe at hande, 
I ſee my lyfe allo, 
I ſee where ſhe doth ſtande I 
That is my deadly fo. 
I ſee how ſhe doth ſee, 
And yet ſhe wil be blynde, 
I fee in helpyng me, 
She ſekes and wil not fynde. 
I ſee how ſhe doth wrye, 
When I begynne to mone, 
J ſee when I come nye, 
How fayne ſhe would be gone. 
I fee what wil ye more, - 
She will me gladly kill, 
And you ſhall ſee therfore 
That ſhe ſhall have her will. 
I cannot live with ſtones, 
It is too hard a foode, 
I wil be dead at ones 
To do my Lady good. 


The death of ZOROAS, an Egiptian aſtronomer, 
in the firſt _ that Alexander had with the 
Perſians, 


* 2 „ 2 ; * * mes 


W 


eee 
X —— 


Now clattring armes, now v raging broyls of warre, 
Gan paſſe the noys of dredfull trumpetts clang, 

lien + with ſhafts, the heaven with cloude "of 

dartes, 

Covered the ayre. Againſt full fatted bulles, 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

Whoſe greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes; 

So Macedons 'againſt the Perſians fare, 

Now corpſes hyde the purpurde ſoyle with blood; 

Large ſlaughter on eche ſide, but Perſes more, 

Moylt fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers 

| bate, 

F ainted while they gave backe, and fall to fights 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
The litening Macedon by ſwordes, by gleaves, 


By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereſt kyn, 
Oxate preſerves with horſemen on a plumpe 
Before his carr, that none his charge ſhould give. 


Here grunts, here groans, eche where ſtrong youth 


is ſpent: 
Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 
The Perſes ſoweth all kind of cruel death : 
With throte yrent he roares, he lyeth along 
His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 


Hym ſmytes the club, hym woundes farre ſiryking | 


bowe, 
And hym the fling, and him the ſhining ſword ; 
He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he reſtes. 
Right over ſtoode in ſnowwhite armour brave, 
The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 
To whom the heaven lay open as his booke; 
And in celeſtiall bodies he could tell! 
The moving meeting light, aſpect, eclips, 
And influence, and conſtellations alls - .- 


What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, 


Of plenty ſtorde, what ſigne fore warned death, 
How winter gendreth ſnow, what temperature 

In the prime tyde doth ſeaſon well the ſoyle, 

Why ſummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes, 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 


Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde * 


Of four begyns among themſelves how great 

Proportion is; what ſway the erring lightes 

Doth ſend in courſe gayne that fyrſt movyng heaven; 

What grees one from another diſtance be, 

What ſtarr doth Jett the hurtfull ſyre to rage, 

Or him more mylde what oppoſition makes, 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorſes fyre, 

What houſe eche one doth ſeeke, what plannett 

raignes 

Within this heaven ſphere, nor that ſmall thynges 

I ſpeake, whole heaven he cloſeth in his breſt, 

This ſage then in the ſtarres hath ſpyed the fates 

Threatned him death without delay, and, ſith, 

He ſaw he could not fatall order chaunge, 

Foreward he preſt in battayle, that he might 

Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand deſirous to be lain, 

The bouldeſt borne, and worthieſt in the feilde 

And as a wight, now wery of his life, | 

And ſeking death, in fyrſt front of his rage, 

Comes defperately to Alexanders face, 

At him with dartes one after other throwes, 

With reckleſſe wordes and clamour him provokes, 

And ſayth, Nectanaks baſtard ſhamefull ſtayne 

Of mothers bed, why loſeſt thou thy ſtrokes, 

Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in caſe 

Manhood there be ſo much left in thy heart, 

Come fight with me, that on my helmet weare 
e 
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Apollo's laurell both for learninges laude, fg 5 FE ; 
And eke for martiall praiſe, has in my ſhielde 1 ns 3 * | Por chief work is the 
le, The ſeven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, ſhew his ſtyle. ä ollowing extract will 
A match more,mete, Syr King, then any here. 8 8 | | l : | 
The noble "_ ar go _ ruth upon Of Mockers and Scorners and falſe Accuſers 
= The wilfull wight, and with ſoft words ayen IN He NEE: gd | 
th O monſtrous man (quoth he) what ſo thou art, 0 Low —— _ here to our doctrine, f 
i pray thee live, ne do not with my death Enforce you to m — . | 
1 This lodge of Lore, the Muſes manſion marre; For here ſhall I hy are ee — ; f 
Fuat treaſure houſe this hand ſhall never ſpoyle, Encline, and ye inde Arr good and veritie: k 
. Gy My ſword ſhall never bruiſe that ſkilfull brayne Enſuin h 4 FE e ſhall great proſperitie, 1 
6 1. her'd h Ff ſei f. of na g the doctrine of our fathers olde, i 
, 3 ong gather d neapes OI ICIENCE jone to ſpill; And godly lawes in valour h 1 li 
1c oO how fayre fruites may you to mortal] men Who that will foll 3 — | 
rom Wiſdoms garden give; how many may Which ara N wer tne graces manyfolde it 
ny you the wiſer and the better prove: Wherfore ve 3 all finde auauncement : i 
1 What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee Enſue ye * ms” * your ſinne are bolde, 0 
Perſwades to be downe, ſent to depe Averne, Wiſdome is the way of ron — —— l 
Where no artes flouriſh, nor no knowledge vailes Therfore haue do 4 4 1 5 | 
Por all theſe ſawes, When thus the ſoverei | ne, and ſhortly ſpede your pace, 9 
3 ſaid ” | Rs. "4 1 3 ſelf and company with grace. b 
ee 3 5 5 vers, therim is great ſolace, | 
The careleſs king there ſmoate above the greve pegiande adnes and prudence, # 
ö At th' opening of his quiſhes wounded him, ; Forſike our olf e grauitie purchaſe, If 
3 3 blood down trailed on the ground: Ceaſe to be fooles, — e 
e Macedo vi | 3 W 1 
Doe you — „ L l 1 3 chiefe roote of godlynes, | 
es, Hym to forbeare, ſett ſpur:s unto hi : wiſedome is ground of clenlynes. 
> J P is ſtede, Wiſedome and vert h 
And turnde away, leſtt anger of his ſmarte Whiche man endu — yo h —̃ — N 
: Should cauſe revenger hand deale balefull blowes. But ſuche h 1 ik 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights © Knoweth —— r I 
One Meleager could not bear this fight, Bur in this little b -n d will nought know at all: 
en; But ran upon the ſaid Egyptian rude, All fooliſh — | 1 f 
| And cutt him in both knees: he fell to ground Clave he his bac e eee 
Warn ws” me 2 : 80 J, 2ve he his backe that feeleth itche or greue. 3 
Pegs ame o ouldiours Mockers and ſcorners that are hard of beleue, - | 
4 all in neon a _—_ a rough comb here wall I clawe and grate, oh i 
ett But happely the ſoule fled to x - <0 Fd pron _ _ erh eren, hs „ it 
Were, under him, he hath ſul f . 3 cauſeth great debate: 
$ _ \Vhcreat he gazed here with ES — . here . Helke e | 
| The Perſians waild ſuch ſapience 3 i Oth n 3 _ worthy denken, 1 
The very ſone the Macedonians wiſht SY Yer = _ * ebene _ 9 i 
He would h : k 8 | : E mo OOIES OT ;- 18 abulion, = 5 
woes d. ne ee e. e e oY wiſe _ wag os the doctrine, i 
Who wed 3533 . 5 owes, mockes, ſcorne, and colluſion, 9 
Is Page dn 1 8 rebukes for their good diſcipline: 
. liver is dA H. ee _ ye | 
That in his head 10 rare a jewel beares a dog i k why th on = — n [ 
on over all thoſe ſame Camenes, thoſe ſame * ths —— 9 | 
vine Conn 8.85 at ap mmonly, I! 
As e mere, Nee neee 5 Ne _ that will a foole rebuke or blame, l 
Lamented, and for thankes, all that the 4 Thus i der e 1 
8, Do cheriſh hym deceaſt a fa ens | can, Thus in deriſion haue fooles their ſpeciall game. « 
2 From de EE 5 tl — Fee, Correct a wiſe man that woulde eſchue ill name, # 
| | cvouring death. And fayne woulde learne, and his lewde life amende, 1 
8 And to thy wordes he gladly ſhall intende. | | 1 | 
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the age of Alfred to that of Elizab 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


If by misfortune a rightwiſe man offende, 

He gladly ſuffereth a iuſte correction, 

And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 
Him ſelfe putting mekely unto ſubiection, 
Folowing his preceptes and good direction: 


But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 


He ſhall his teacher hate, ſlaunder and diffame. 
How beit his wordes oft turne to his own ſhame, 


And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 


And ſo is he fore wounded with the ſame, 
And in wo endeth, great miſery and payne. 
It alſo proued full often is certayne, | 
That they that on mockers alway their mindes caſt, 
Shall of all other be mocked at the laſt, 

He that goeth right, ſtedfaſt, ſure, and faſt, 
May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 
And he that is white may well his ſcornes caſt, 


Agaynſt a man of Inde: but no man ought ro blame 


Anothers vice, while he vſeth the ſame. 4 
But who that of ſinne is cleane in deede and thought, 


May him well ſcorne whoſe liuing is ſtarke nought. 
The ſcornes of Naball full dere ſhould haue been 


| bought, 
If Abigayl his wife diſcrete and ſage, 
Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes ſought, - 
The wrath of Dauid to temper and aſſwage. 
Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 
'T wo and fortie children, rent and torne, 
For they the prophete Helyſeus did ſcorne. 

So might they curſe the time that they were borne, 


For their mocking of this prophete divine : 


So many other of this fort often mourne 

For their lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. 
Thus is it foly for wile men to incline, 

To this lewde flocke of fooles, for ſee thou ſhall 
Them moſte ſcorning that are moſt bad of all. 


The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles, 


Ye mocking fooles that in ſcorne ſet your ioy, 
Proudly deſpiſing Gods punition : 
Take ye example by Cham the ſonne of Noy, 
Which laughed his father vnto deriſion, 
Which him after curſed for his tranſgreſſion, 

And made him ſeruaunt to all his lyne and ſtocke. 
So ſhall ye caytifs at the concluſion, 


Since ye are nought, and other ſcorne and mocke. 


Thus have I deduced the Engtf language from 

in ſome parts 
imperfectly for want of materials; but I hope, at 
leaſt, in ſuch a manner that its progreſs may be 


celebrated for the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and the 
extent of his knowledge: what was the ſtate of our 


to ſhow. 


hauing a good tongue, and a comelye countenaunce, 
he ſhal be thought to paſſe all other that haue the 


appearaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 


eaſily traced, and the gradations obſerved, by which 


he 


LANGUAGE. 
About the year 1553 wrote Dr. Wilſon, a man 


MA i wer; 9 
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language in his time, the following may be of uſe 


8 


PRonunciation is an apte orderinge both of the 

voyce, countenaunce, and all the whole bodye, 
accordynge to the worthines of ſuche woordes and 
matter as by ſpeache are declared. The viz 
hereof is ſuche for anye one that liketh to haue 
prayſe for tellynge his tale in open aſſemblie, that 


like vtteraunce: thoughe they haue much better 
learning. The tongue geueth a certayne grace to 
euerye matter, and beautifieth the cauſe in like 
maner, as a ſwete ſoundynge lute muche ſetteth 
forthe a meanne deviſed ballade, Or as the ſounde 
of a good inſtrumente ſtyrreth the hearers, and 
moueth muche delite, ſo a cleare ſoundyng voice 
comforteth muche our deintie eares with muche 
ſwete melodie, and cauſeth vs to allowe the matter 


rather for the reportess fake, then the reporter for 


the matters ſake, DEmoſthenes therfore, that fa- 
mouſe oratour, beyng aſked what was the chiefeſt 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely 
praiſe to Pronunciation; being demaunded, what 
was the ſeconde, and the thirde, he ſtill made 
aunſwere, Pronunciation, and would make none 
other aunſwere, till they lefte aſkyng, declaryng 
hereby that arte without vtteraunce can dooe no- 
thyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe right 
muche. And no doubte that man is in outwarde 


tongue, and a comely geſture of his body, Æſchines 
lykwyſe beyng banniſhed his countrie through De- 
moſthenes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his 
own oration, and Demoſthenes aunſwere thereunto, 
by force whereof he was bannifhed, and all they 
marueiled muche at the excellencie of the ſame: 
then (q d Eſchines) you would have maruciled 
muche more if you had heard hymſelfe ſpeak it. 
Thus beyng caſt in miſerie and banniſhed for euer, 
he could not but geue ſuch greate reporte of his 
deadly and mortal ennemy. 
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it advanced from its firſt rudeneſs to its preſent 
elegance, 


A GRAM 
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ENGLISH TONGUE. 


RAM MAR, which is the art of ufing words property com- 
priſes four parts; Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, 
and Proſody. 

In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the common gram- 
marians, without enquiring whether a fitter diſtribution might not be found. 
Experience has long ſhown this method to be ſo diſtinct as to obviate confufion, 
and ſo compreſſive as to prevent any inconvenient omiſſions. I likewiſe uſe 
the terms already received, and already underſtood, though perhaps others more 
proper might ſometimes de invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, whoſe 
new terms have ſunk their learning into neglect, have left ſufficient warning 
againſt the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new language. 


| OxTHOGRAPHY is thi art of combining letters into fyllables, 
end ſyllables into words, It therefore teaches previouſly the form 
and ſound of lerters. | 


The letters of the Engliſh language are, 
Italick. Old Engliſh, Name. 


a 


be 
fee 
dee 
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er 
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pee 
2 
ar 
eſs 
zee 
12 (or va 
4 conſonant, 
double 2 
ex 
a 
ed, more 
- | commonly izzard 
or uzzard, that's 
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ö 
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| their e maſculine, 
Aopen is the à of the Italian, or nearly reſembles it;: as 


— 


. 


| To theſe. may be added certain combinations of letters univer- 
ſally uſed in printing; as ct, ſt, fl, ſl, ſb, &, ff, fl, fi, fli, fi, fi, Rt, 

| and &, or and per /e, and. ct, f, fl, fl, fb, tes fo fo firffts H, fi, , E. 
K, ſt, fl, ll, ff, l, fi, fi, ll, fli, F. 


as well as « and v, were expreſſed by the ſame character; but as thoſe letters, 
which had always different powers, have now different forms, our alphabet may 
be properly ſaid to conſiſt of twenty- ſix letters. g 


uſed in the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 


. Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 
Such is the number generally received; but for 7 it is the 
practice to write y in the end of words, as thy, holy ; before 2, 
as from die, dying; from beautify, beautifying z in the words ſays, 
days, eyes; and in words derived from the Greek, and written 
ori inally with v, as Stem, TVS nee 5 Sympathy, cr det. 

b or 2 we often write ww after a vowel, to make a diphthong ; 
as raw, grew, view, Vow, flowing, lowneſs. 

The ſounds of all the letters are various. 


. In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like ſome other grammarians, enquire 


into the original of their form, as an antiquarian; nor into their formation and 


| prolation by the organs of ſpeech, as a mechanick, anatomiſt, or phyſiologiſt ; 
nor into the properties and gradation of ſounds, or the elegance or harſhneſs of 


particular combinations, as a writer of univerſal and tranſcendental grammar. I 


{ conſider the Engliſh alphabet only as it is Engliſh; and even in this narrow dif. 


quifition I follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with more reve. 
rence than judgment, becauſe by writing in Engliſh I ſuppoſe my reader already 
acquainted with the Engliſh language, and conſequently able to pronounce 'the 
letters, of which I teach the pronunciation; and becauſe of ſounds in general it 
may be obſerved, that words are unable to deſcribe them. An account therefore 
of the primitive and ſimple letters is uſeleſs almoſt alike to thoſe who know their 


ſound, and thoſe who know it not. 


Of VOWELS. 


A. 


A has three ſounds, the ſlender, open, and broad, </ 

A lender is found in moſt words, as face, mane; and in words 
ending in ation, as creation, ſalvation, generation. 

The a ſlender is the proper Engliſh a, called very juſtly by Expenius, in his 


Arabick Grammar, a Anglicum cum e miſtum, as having a middle found between 
the open a and the e. The French have a fimilar ſound in the word pais, and in 


— 


ather, rather, congratulate, fancy, glaſ5, 5 
A broad reſembles the 2 of the German; as all, wa!!, call. 


Many words pronounced with à broad were anciently written with aa, az 


ter 


] faulty mault; and we ſtill ſay fault, vault, This was probably the Saxon ſound, 
8 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becauſe anciently 7 and j, 


None of the ſmall conſonants have a double form, except ho 8; of which ſis 


i; 
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as maun for man, baund for band. 


For it is yet retained in the northern dlalects, and in the roſtick pronunciation 3 : 
* | 


The ſhort @ approaches to the @ open, as gra/s. - 
The long a, it prolonged by e at the end of the word, is al- 
ways ſlender, as graze, fame. £ 
A forms a diphthong only with # or y, and « or w. Ai or ay, 
as in plain, wain, gay, clay, has only the ſound of the long and 
lender a, and differs not in the pronunciation from plane, wane, 


—_ 
7 


Au or aw has the ſound of the German a, as raw, naughty. 


Ae is ſorfietimes found in Latin words not completely naturaliſed or aſſimi- 
lated, but is no Engliſh diphthong; and is more properly expreſſed by fingle e, 
as Ceſar, Eneas. , | 5 BN. 


E. 
E is the letter which occurs moſt frequently in the Engliſh language. 


E is Tong, as in ſcene ; or ſhort, as in ci/lar, ſeparate, celebrate, 
ming then, | 

It is always ſhort before a double conſonant, or two conſo- 
nants, as in v#x, pirplexity, relent, medlar, riptile, ſtrpint, cellar, 
cation, Bling, fell, felling, debt. | 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monoſylla- 
bles that have no other vowel, as he; or proper names, as Pe- 
nelope, Phebe, Derbe; being uſed to modify the foregoing con- 
fonant, as fince, once, hedge, oblige; or to lengthen the preceding 
vowel, as ban, bane; can, cane; pin, pine; tin, tune; rob, 
robe; Pip, pipe; fir, fire; cur, care; tub, tibe. 

Almoſt all words which now terminate in conſonants ended anciently in e, as 
year, yeare; wildneſs, wiltineſſe; which e probably had the force of the French e 
feminine, and conftituted a ſyllable with its aſſociate conſonant; for, in old edi- 


tions, words are ſometimes divided thus, clea-re, fel- le, knegoled- ge. This e 
was perhaps for a time vocal or filent in poetry, as convenience required; but it 


has been long wholly mute. Camden in his Remains calls it the ſilent e. 


It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as glove, live, 
give, EY 
It has ſometimes in the end of words a ſound obſcure, and 
ſcarcely perceptible, as open, ſhapen, ſpotten, thiſtle, participle, 


bucre. 


* 


This faintneſs of ſound is found when e ſeparates a mute from a liquid, as in 
rotten; or follows a mute and liquid, as in cattle, 


E forms a-diphthong with a, as near; with 7, as deign, receive; 
| F 


and with 2 or a, as new, flexw, 


#* ſounds like e long, as mean; or like ee, as dear, clear, near. 
is ſounded like e long, as ſeixe, perceiving. 
Eu ſounds as « long and ſoft. | | 
E, a, u are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but have 
only the ſound of 4. | | 
E may be ſaid to form a diphthong by reduplication, as agree, 
Seeping. | | 
Eo is found in yecmen, where it is ſounded as e ſhort} and in people, where it 
is pronounced like ee. 


: | | i 
J has a ſound, long, as Tine; and ſhort, as Fin. 
That is eminently obſervable in i, which may be likewiſe remarked in other 


letters, that the ſhort ſound is not the long ſound contracted, $ut a ſound wholly 
different. | 


The long ſound in monoſyllables is always marked by the e 
final, as hin, thine. 

J 1s often ſounded before v as a ſhort « ; as flirt, firſt, ſhirt. 

It forms a diphthong only with e, as field, ſhield, which is 


ſounded as the double ce; except friend, which is ſounded as | 


frend. 


T is joined with eu in lieu, and ew in view ; which triphthongs are ſounded as 
the open 4. | 


O. = 


O is long, as bane, ibedient, corrading ; or ſhort, as blick, knich, 
eblige, Ill, w | 
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H E 
Nomen is pronounced wimen. 
The ſhort o has ſometimes the ſound of a cloſe u, as ſon, come. 


O coalefces into a diphthong with a, as moan, gro 4. . 3 
oa has the ſound of o long. | 


O is united to e in ſome words derived from Greek, as arconomy z but oe being 
not an Engliſh diphthong, they are better written as they are ſounded, with only e, 
economy. ; | | 


With i, as oil, fail, moil, noiſome. 


This coalition of letters ſeems to unite the ſounds of the two letters as far a 
two ſounds can be united without being deſtroyed, and therefore approaches more 
nearly than any combination in our tongue to the notion of a diphthong. 


With o, as Boot, hoot, cooler; oo has the ſound of the Italian «, 

With: z or w, as our, power, flower 3 but in ſome words has 
only the ſound of o long, as in /ou/, Bou, ſow, grow. Theſe dif. 
ferent ſounds are uſed to diſtinguiſh different ſignifications; as 
bow, an inſtrument for ſhooting ; bow, a depreſſion of the head: 
/ow, the ſhe of a boar; /owv, to ſcattgr ſeed :: bow!, an orbicular 
body; bowl, a wooden veſſel. 5 c 

Ou is ſometimes pronounced like o ſoft, as court ; ſometimes 
like o ſhort, as cough ; ſometimes like « cloſe, as could; or u open, 
as rough, tough; which uſe only can teach. - 


Ou is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable of words which in Latin end in or, and 
are made Engliſh, as honour, labour, favour, from honor, labor, favor. 

Some late innovators have ejected the u, without conſidering that the laſt ſyl- 
lable gives the ſound neither of or nor ur, but a ſound between them, if not com- 
pounded of both; beſides that they are probably derived to us from the French 
nouns in eur, as bonneur, favcur. g 5 


U. 

U is long in 5, confiſion; or ſhort, as xs, concifron, 

It coaleſces with a, e, i, o; but has rather in theſe combina- 
tions the force of the ww, as quaff, queſt, quit, quite, languiſh ; 
ſometimes in i the 7 loſes its found, as in juice. It is ſometimes 
mute before a, e, 1, y, as guard, gueſt, guiſe, buy. ET 

U is followed by e in virtue, but the e has no ſound. 


Ue is ſometimes mute at the end of a word, in imitation of the French, as fre- 

rogue, ſynagogue, plague, vague, barangue. 
© , Fs 

Y 1s a vowel, which, as Quintilian obſerves of one of the Ro- 
man letters, we might want without inconvenience, but that we 
have it. It ſupplies the place of i at the end of words, as %% 
before an i, as ing; and is commonly retained in derivative 
words where it was part of a diphthong in the primitive as de- 
ſtray, deſtroyer; betray, betrayed, betrayer ; pray, prayer ſay, 
ayer ; day, days. | 


Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly uſed where i is now put, 
occurs very trequently in all old books. e | 


GENERAL RuLeES. 


A vowel in the beginning or middle ſyllable, before two con- 
ſonants, is commonly ſhort, as opportunity. 5 
In monoſyllables a ſingle vowel before à ſingle conſonant 13 


ſhort, as flag, frog. 


Many is pronounced as if it were wrote manny. 


Of CONSONANTS. 
1 23 


B has one unvaried ſound, ſuch as it obtains in other lan- 


guages, | | 
It is mute in debt, debtor, ſubth, doubt, lamb, Jinb, dunb, 


thumb, climb, comb, womb, 


| It is uſed before / and r, as black, brown, 


C, 


tive 
4 - 
2 


put, 


con- 


2 
nt 13 


lan- 


umb, 


C. 


ENGLISH 
C has before e and 7 the ſound of /:; as ſincerely, centrick, cen- 


tury, circular, ciſtern, city, ficcity : before a, o, and u, it ſounds 


like &, as calm, concavity, copper, incorporate, curioſity, concupiſ- 
cence. | | 


* 


be ſupplied by { and the other by &, but that it preſerves to the eye the etymology 
of words, as face from facies, captive from captivus. EP, 


Ch has a ſound which is analyſed into 2%, as church, chin, 


crutch, It is the ſame ſound which the Italians give to the c| 


ſimple before i and e, as citta, cerro, | 

| Ch is ſounded like 4 in words derived from the Greek, as 
chymiſt, ſcheme, choler. Arch is commonly ſounded ar before a 
vowel; as archangel; and with the Engliſh ſound of ch before a 


conſonant, as archbiſhop, 


Ch, in ſome French words not yet aſſimilated, ſounds like /5, as machine, 
haiſe. 3 | 
5 ks no determinate ſound, according to Engliſh orthography, never ends 
2 word; therefore we write ftick, block, which were originally ficke, blocte, in 
tuch words. C is now mute. 
It is uſed before / and r, as clock, era 


D. 
1s uniform in its ſound, as death, diligent, 


It is uſd before r, as draw, droſs; and wv, as dwell, 


F, though having a name beginning with a vowel, is num- 
bered by the grammarians among the ſemi-vowels ; yet has this 
quality of a mute, that it 1s commodiouſly ſounded before a 


liquid, as faſt, fly, freckle, It has an unvariable ſound, except 
that eis ſometimes ſpoken nearly as ov. 


Wes 


G has two ſounds, one hard, as in gay, go, gun; the other 
loft, as in gem, giant. 1 

At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, ſuug, ſong, frog. 

Before e and i the ſound is uncertain. . 

G before e is ſoft, as gem, generation, except in gear, geld, 
geeſe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from words ending in g, as 
Ae, ſtronger, and generally before er at the end of words, as 

Ager . a on 6 
E is mute before 2, as gaſh, fign, foreign. 

before 7 is hard, as give, except in giant, gigantic, gibbet, 
gibe, giblets, Giles, gill, gillifloaver, gin, ginger, gingle, to which 
may be added Egypt and gyp/ey. | | 

Gh, in the beginning of a word, has the ſound of the hard g, 
as ghe/tly ; in the middle, and ſometimes at the end, it is quite 
ſilent, ag though, right, ſought, ſpoken tho', rite, ſoute. | 
It has often at the end the ſound of /, as /augh, whence laugb- 
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C might be omitted in the language without loſs, ſince one of its ſounds might 
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J conſonant ſounds uniformly like the ſoft g, and is therefore 
a letter uſeleſs, except in etymology, as ejaculation, jefer, jocund, 
juice. 55 7 | | 

| K.. 

K has the ſound of hard c, and is uſed before e and 7, where, 
according to Engliſh analogy, c would be ſoft, as kept, ting, 
irt, ſkeptich, for ſo it ſhould be written, not ſceptict, becauſe /c 
is ſounded like /, as in ſcene. 


It is uſed before u, as Anell, knot, but totally loſes its ſound in modern pro- 
nunciations Fe 
K is never doubled; but c is uſed before it to ſhorten the 
vowel by a double conſonant, as cockle, pickler 


L has in Engliſh the ſame liquid ſound as in other languages. 


The cuſtom is to double the / at the end of monoſyllables, as kill, will, full. 
Theſe words were originally written kille, ville, fulle; and when the e firſt 
grew filent, and was afterwards omitted, the / was retained, to give force, ac- 
cording to the analogy of our language, to the foregoing vowel. 


L is ſometimes mute, as in calf, half, halves, calues, could, 
abu], ſhould, ꝑſalm, talk, falmon, falcon. _ : 


The Saxons, who delighted in guttural ſounds, ſometimes aſpirated the / at 


the beginning of words, as hlap, a loaf, or bread ; hlapond, a lord; but this 
pronunciation is now diſuſed, 


the e is almoſt mute, as table, ſputtle. | 


M has always the ſame ſound, as murmur, monumental. 
N. 


N has always the ſame ſound, as noble, manners. 
N is ſometimes mute after n, as damn, condemn, hymn. 


8 | 5 


confound with B. , 1 


P is ſometimes mute, as in p/a/m, and between and t, as 
lempt. 2 


Ph is uſed for / in words derived from the Greek, as pbilgſo- 


pher, philanthropy, Philip. 


. 


D, as in other languages, is always followed by u, and has a 


ſound which our Saxon anceſtors well expreſſed by cp, cv, as 
quadrant, queen, equeſtrian, quilt, enquiry, quire, quotidian. Qu is 
never followed by u. 3 


Qu is ſometimes founded, in words derived from the French, 


ter retains the ſame ſound in the middle; cough, trough, ſeugb, like 4, as conquer, liquor, riſque, chequer. 


tough, enough, ſlough, 


It is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronunciation gb had 


2 m_ of a conſonant, deeply guttural, which is ſtill continued among the 
co C .* . 


G is uſed before b, 1, and . | 
I is a note of aſpiration, and ſhows that the following vowel 
rar be pronounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of breath, as har, 
or/e, | TED 
It ſeldom begins any but the firſt ſyllable, in which it is 
always ſounded with a full breath, except in heir, herb, hoſiler, | 
honour, humble, honeft, humour, and their derivatives. 


; It lometimes begins middle or final ſyllables in words compounded, as Blocks 
ta; = derived from the Latin, as cemprebended. | 


* 


loves, grows z and the plurals of nouns, as trees, bufoes,-difireſſes 3 the pronouns 
| g 2 


| | Os 
R has the ſame rough ſnarling ſound as in other tongues, _ 
The Saxons uſed often to put b before it, as before / at the beginning of 


words. 


Rb is uſed in words derived fram the Greek, as myrrb, myrrbine, catarrbousg 


rbeum, rbeumatick, rhymes | 


Re, at the end of ſome words derived from the Latin or 


French, is pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, ſepulchre. 


S. 
$ has a hiſſing ſound, as /fibilation, ffer. 
A fingle : ſeldom ends any word, except in the third perſon of verbs, as 


bis, 
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Le at the end of words is pronounced like a weak el, in which 


P has always the ſame ſound, which the Welſh and Germans | 
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rebas, ſurplus; the cloſe being always either in ſe, as houſe, berſe, or in ſs, as 


goſs, dreſs, bliſs, leſs, anciently graſſe, dreſſe. 

S fingle, at the end of words, has a groſſer ſound, like that of 
x, As trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, ſurplus, 

It ſounds like x before ion, if 4 vowel goes before, as intruſſon; 
and like /, if it follows a conſonaut, as conver/ion. 

It ſounds like z before e mute, as rœfuſe, and before y final, as 
10% ; and in thoſe words boſom, defire, wiſdom, priſon, priſoner, 
pre/ent, preſent, damſel, caſement. 

It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be ſounded before all conſonants, 
except x and æ, in which ſ is compriſed, x being only ls, and z a hard or 
groſs ſ. This f is therefore termed by grammarians ſuæ pcteſtatis litera 3 the 
zeaſon of which the learned Dr. Clz-ke erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be, that in 
ſome words it might be doubled at pleaſure. Thus we find in ſeveral lan- 
Zvages 2: | 3 2 

eiu, ſcatter, ſdegno, ſdrucciolo, ſyavellare, c. ombrare, ſgranare 

le, = l fee, ſpace, — ſoring, . — — 
ramen, ftripe, ſventura, jwells | | 


$ is mite in %, and, demeſac, wiſceunts 
5 


Thas its cuſtomary ſound, as tale, temptation. 


Tz before a vowel has the ſound of „i, as /alvation, except an 


goes before, as gueſtion ; excepting likewiſe derivatives from 
words ending in y, as mighty, mightier. \- 
+ Th has two ſounds ; the one ſoft, as thus, whether ; the other 
hard, as hing, think. The ſound is ſoft in theſe words, then, 
thence, and there, with their derivatives and compounds ; and in 
that, theſe, thou, thee, thy, thine, their, they, this, thoſe, them, 
#hough, thus, and in all words between two vowels, as father, 
auhether; and between r and a vowel, as burihen. 


In other words it is hard, as zhick, thunder, faith, faithful. | 
Where it is ſoftened at the end of a word, an e ſilent muſt be 


added, as breath, breathe ; cloth, clothe. 
V. 
has a ſound of near affinity to that of F, vain, wanity. 


point. 
W. 


1 


Of zo, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted vowel, | 
ſome grammarians have doubted whether it ever be a conſonant ; | 


and not rather, as it is called, a double or oz, as auater may be 
reſolved into ozater ; but letters of the ſame ſound are always 
reckoned conſonants in other alphabets : and it may be ob- 


ſerved, that aw follows. a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 


utterance, as 76503 winter. 
u has a ſound accounted peculiar to the Engliſh, which the 


Saxons better expreſſed by hp, hab, as what, whence, whiting ; 


in whore only, and ſometimes in auh be, wwh is ſounded like q 


a ſimple 5. 
X. 


X begins no Engliſh word; it has the ſound of Ii, as axle, 


Axtrantous. 


Y. 


Y, when it follows a conſonant, is a vowel ; when it precedes | 


either a vowel or diphthong, is a conſonant, ye, young. It is 
But it may be ob- 
vowel without any hiatus, | 


thought by ſome to be in all caſes a vowel. 
ſerved of y as of v, that it follows a 


[ 


as roſy youth, 


The chief argument by which ww andy appear to be always vowels. is, that 


the ſounds which they are ſuppoſed to have as conſonants, cannot be uttered 


after a vowel, like that of all other conſonants ; thus we ſay, tu, ut; do, odd; 


but in wed, dew, the two ſounds of ww have no reſemblance to each gthere 
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bh, bis, eus, yours, wt 5 the adverb thar; and words derived from Latin, as | 


leſs remote from the orthog 
They have however generally formed their tables according to the curſory 


Fa model or ſtandard which is changin 


From 7, in the Iſlandick alphabet, v is only dittinguiſhed by a diacritical þ 


AS. I 2 I . . 3 1 >; a * 
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5 
Z begins no word originally Engliſh; it has the found, a, 


its name izzard or / hard expreſſes, of an / uttered with cloſer 
compr eſſion of the palate by the tongue, as'freeze, froxe. 


In orthography I have ſuppoſed orthoepy, or juſt utterance of words, to be in- 
cluded ;_ orthography being only the art of expreſſing certain ſounds by proper 
characters. I have therefore obTerved in what words any of the letters ate 
mute. 

Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar have given long tables of words pro- 
nounced otherwiſe than they are written, and ſeem not ſufficiently to have 
conſidered, that of Engliſh, as of all living tongues, there is a double pro- 
nunciation, one curſory and colloquial, the other regular and ſolemn. The 
curſory pronunciation. is always vague and uncertain, being made different in 
different mouths by negligence, unſkilfulneſs, or affectation. The ſolemn pro- 
nenciation, though by no ans immutable and permanent, is yet always. 
y, and leſs liable to capricious innovation. 


ſpeech of thoſe with whom they happened to converſe z and concluding that 
the whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have often 
eſtabliſhed the jargon of the loweſt of the people as the model of ſpeech. 
For pronunciation the beſt general rule is, to conſider thoſe as the moſt ele- 


| gant ſpeakers who deviate leaſt from the written words. 


There have been many ſchemes offered for the emendation and ſettlement of 
our orthography, which, like that of other nations, being. formed by chance, 
or according to the fancy of the earlieſt writers in rude ages, was at firſt very 
various and uncertain, and is. yet ſufficiently irregular. Of theſe reformers 
ſome have endeavoured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunci- 
ation, without conſidering that this is to meaſure by a ſhadow, to take that for 
while they apply it. Others, leſs. 
 abſurdly indeed, but wich equal unlikelihood. of ſucceſs, have endeavoured to 
proportion the number of letters. to that of ſounds, that every ſound may have 
its own character, and every character a fingle ſound. Such would be the 
- orthography of a new language to be formed by a ſynod of grammarians 
upon principles of ſcience, But who can hope to prevail on nations to change 
their practice, and make all their old books uſeleſs ? or what advantage would 
a a new orthography procure equivalent to the confuſion and perplexity of ſuch. 
an alteration ? 5 | 
Some of theſe ſchemes I ſhall however exhibit, which may. be uſed accord-. 
ing to the diverſities of genius, as a guide to reformers, or terrour to innovators. 
One of the firit who propoſed a ſcheme of regular orthography, was Sir 
Thomas Smith, ſecretary of ſtate to Queen Elizabeth, a man of real learning, 
and much practiſed in grammatical diſquifitions. Had he written the following 


8 according to his ſcheme) they would have appeared thus: 


ö At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 

The glory of the prieſthoed, and the ſhame, 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 

And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage. 

At lengS Eraſmus, Sat gret ingurd nam, 

Ae glori of Ge preſthiid, and Se zam, 

Stemmd Se ꝛvild torrent of a barb'rous ag, 

And drov Sos. holi Vandals off Ge tage. * 
After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr, Gill, the eelebrated 
| maſter of St. Paul's ſchool in London; which I cannot repreſent exact for 
wagt of types, but will approach as nearly as I can by means of characters 
now in uſe, ſo as to make it underſtood, exhibiting. two ſtanzas of Spenſer in the 
| reformed orthography. 8 ; 

| Spenſer, book iii. canto 5. 
- Unthankful wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 

With which her ſovereign mercy thou doſt quite? 

Thuy life ſhe ſaved by her gracious deed 


. But thou doſt ween with villanous deſpight, 
N To blot her honour, and her heav'nly light. 


p 
{ 
: 
| 


Die, rather die, than fo difloyally 

Deem of her high deſert, or ſeem ſo.light. 

Fair death it. is to ſhun more ſhame; then die. 

Die, rather die, than ever love diſſoyally. 5 
But if to love diſloyalty it be, 

Shall I then hate her, that from deathes doog 

Me brought? ah! far be fuch reproach from me. 

What can LI leſs do, than her love therefore, 

Sith I her due reward cannot reſtore * 

Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerves. 

Dying her ſerve, and living: her adore. | 

Thy life ſhe gave, thy life the doth deſerves 

Die, rather die, than ever from her ſervice ſwerve. 


Vnhankful wreo, ſaid hj, iz Bis Se mjd, + 
Wih wid her ſouerain merfi Sou duſt qujt? 
Dj hf rj ſaved bj her graſius djd; 

But Sou duſt wen wih vilenus diſpjte 
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ENGLISH 


Tu blot har honor, and her hetnlh libt. | 
Dj, raSsr dj, Sen fo difloiah 7 
Djm of her hih dezert, or ſjm ſo likt, 
Fairdeh it iz tu pun mar Tam; Sen dj. 
Dj, rader dj, Sen ever luu diſloialj. 
But if tu luv diſloialty it bj, 
Sal I en hat her at from deSez dor 5 
Mj broubt? ah ! far bj ſus repro> from mj. 
Wat kan I les du Sen her luu Ferfor, 
Sib I her du reward kanot reſtor? n 8 
Dj, raSer dj, and djiz du her fery, | *% 
Djig her ſerv, and livig her adwr. 
Dj hf 1j gab, 8j hf xj dub dezeru; 
Dj, raðer dj, Sen ever from her ſer bis ſwery. 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an un- 
gerſtanding which might have qualified him for better employment. He ſeems 
to have been more ſanguine than his predeceſſors, for he printed his book ac- 
cording to his own ſcheme ;z which the following ſpecimen will make eafily un- 


ger ſtood. 


But, whenſoever you have occaſion to trouble their patience, or to come 
among them being troubled, it is better to ſtand upon your guard, than to 
truſt to their gentleneſs. For the ſafeguard of your face, which they have 
moſt mind unto, provide a purſehood, made of coarſe boultering, to be drawn 
and knit about your collar, which for more ſafety is to be lined againſt the 
eminent parts with woollen cloth. Firſt cut a piece about an inch and a half 
broad, and half a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from 
one ear to the other; which being ſowed in his place, join unto it two ſhort 
pieces of the ſame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the cheeks, and then 
ſet another piece about the breadth of a ſhilling againſt the top of the noſe, 
At other times, when they are not angered, a little piece half a quarter broad, 
to cover the eyes and parts about them, may ſerve, though it be in the heat of 


the day. a 5 | 


Bet penſoever you hav* occaſion to trubble Seir patienc”, or to coom among 
vem beeing trubled, it is better to ſtand upon your gard, San to truſt to Beir 
gentlenes. For Se ſaf' gard of your fac', pio Fey hav* moſt mind” unto, 
provid* a purſehood, mad* of cgorſe boultering, to bee drawn and knit about 
your collar, pio for mor' ſaf*ty is to bee lined againſt 8* eminent parts wit 
woollen cloxz. Firſt cut a peec* about an ind and a half broad, and half a yard 
long, to rea» round by Se temples and for head, from one ear to Se oSer; 
pio beeing ſowed in his plac', join unto it two port peeces of the ſam bread v 
under 8e eys, for the balls of Se cheeks, and then ſet an oper peec* about Se 
breade of a pilling againſt the top o Se noſe. At oder tim's, pen Fey ar” 
not angered, a little piec' half a quarter broad, to cover Se eys and parts about 
them, may ſerve, Sowg it be in the heat of Se day. Butler en the Nature and 


Properties of Bees, 1634. | 


In the time of Charles I. there was awery prevalent inclination to change 
the orthography./ as appears, among other books, in ſuch editions of the 
works of Milton as were publiſhed by Himſelf, Of theſe reformers, every 
man had his own ſcheme ; but they agreed in one general deſign of accommo- 
dating the letters to the pronunciation, by ejecting ſuch as they thought ſu- 
perfluous. Some of them would have written theſe lines thus: 


| All the erth 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. ; 


Biſhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philoſophical language, 
propoſed, without expecting to be followed, a regular orthography ; by which 
the Lord's prayer is to be written thus: ; 


Ver Fidher huitſh art in heven, halloed bi dhyi nm, dhyi cingdym cym, dhy 
vill bi dyn in erth as it is in heven, &c. =. 


We have fince had no general reformers; but ſome ingenious men have 
endeavoured to deſerve well of their country, by writing honor and labor for 
benour and labour, red for read in the preter-tenfe, ſais for ſays, repete for repeat, 
explane for explain, or declame for en Of theſe it may be ſaid, that as they 
have done no good, they have done little harm; both becauſe they have inno- 
rated little, and becauſe few have followed them. 22 


The-Engliſh language has properly no dialects; the ſtyle of writers has no 
wofeſſed diverſity in the uſe of words, or of their flexions, and terminations, 
"nadie but by different degrees of ſkill or care. The oral diction is uniform 
in no ſpacious country, but has leſs variation in England than in moſt other 
nations of equal extent. The language of the northern counties retains many 
words now out of uſe, but which are commonly of the genuine Teutonick 
race, and is uttered with a pronunciation which now feems harſh and rough, 


barbarous but obſolete, The ſpeech in the weſtern provinces ſeems to differ 
from the general dition rather by a depraved pronunciation, than by any real 
Ulkrence which letters would exproſts | 


but was probably uſed by our anceſtors. The northern ſpeech is therefore not 


TONGU E. 


E TYMOL O G Y. 


E TYMOLOGY teaches the deduction of one word from 
another, and the various modifications by which the ſenſe 
of the ſame word is diverſified ; as hor/e, horſes ; I love, I loved. 
L Of the ARTICLE. 

Egg Engliſh have two articles, an or a, and the. 


/ 
An, a. 


A has an indefinite fignification, and means one, with ſome 
reference to more; as This is a good book, that is, one among the 
books that are good. He was killed by a fwaord, that is, ſome 
Sword. This is a better book for a man than a boy, that is, for 
one of thoſe that are men than one of thoſe that are boys. An army 
might enter without reſiſtance, that is any army. 


in the plural without an article; as, zhe/e are good books. 


I have made an the original article, becauſe it is only the Saxon an, or ang. 
one, applied to a new. uſe, as the German ein, and the French un; the n being 
cut off before a conſonant in the ſpeed of utterance. | 


Grammarians of the laſt age direct, that an ſhould be uſed 
before ; whence it appears that the Engliſh anciently aſpirated 
leſs. An is ſtill uſed before the ſilent þ, as, an herb, an honeſt 
man: but otherwiſe a ; as, | 

A horſe, a horſe, my kingdom for a horſe. Shake/peare. 

An or a can only be joined with a ſingular, the correſpondent 
Plural is the noun without an article, as I want Men; 1 want 
pens or with the pronominal adjective /ome, as I want ſome pens. 


Tu has a particular and definite ſignification. 


RD The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. | Milton. 

That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which awe liwe. 
So, He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green herbs for the uſe of 
man; that is, for thoſe beings that are cattle, and his uſe that 
i5 Man. x 


The is uſed hs both numbers. 


I am as free as Nature firſt made man, 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, 


1 When wild in woods rhe noble ſavage ran. Dryden. 


Many words are uſed without articles; as, 


1. Proper names, as John, Alexander, Longinus, Ariftarchus, 
Jeruſalem, Athens, Rome, London. Gov is uſed as a proper name. 

2. Abſtract names, as blackneſs, witchcraft, virtue, vice, beauty, 
uglineſs, love, hatred, anger, good- nature, kindneſs. 

3- Words in which nothing but the mere bring of any thing 


feel. 


Of Nouns SUuBsSTANTIVES. 


The relations of Engliſh nouns. to words going before or fol-- 
lowing, are not anions. * by caſes, or changes of termination, 
but as in moſt of the other European languages by prepoſitions, 
unleſs we may be ſaid to have a genitive caſe. 
Singular. 
a Maſter, the Maſter. | 
of a Maſter, of the Maſter, or Maſters, 


| the Maſters, 
to a Maſter, zo zh» Maſter. 
Acc. Magiſtrum, 4 Maſter, ihe Maſter. 
Voc. Magitter, Maſter, O Maſter. 


Nom. Magiſter, 
Gen, Magiſtri, 


Dat. Magiſtro, 


Abl. Magiſtro, from @ Maſter, from the Maſter, 


6 : Plural, 


In the ſenſes in which we uſe @ or an in the fingular, we ſpeak 
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14 3 . | „Mader 5 be . The comparative degree of adjeQtives is formed by adding er, 
r 5 Maſters. fo 254 Mailers. the ſuperlative by adding %, to the. poſitive ; as fair, fairy, 
923 . rde b. e 8. IIaire; lovely, lovelier, lovelieft ; faveet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt; low 
5 70 Acc. Magiſtros, Maſters, the Maſters. | lower loweft 5 high higher highe/ , 
15 eh * 1 f 3 vs = e obs, | Some words are irregularly compared; as goed Getter, beſt; 
” . glitris, from | 2 i _ e e e bad, avorſe, worſt ; little, leſs, leaſt; near, nearer, Axt; much, 
7 Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : more, moſt ; many (or moe), more (tor moer) , moſt (tor mpeſt) ; late, 
Maſter, Gen. Maſters, Plur. Maſters. | later, lateſt or laſt. | ER TS 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars, Plur. Scholars. | Some comparatives form a ſuperlative by adding 220%, as 


Theſe genitives are always written with a mark of eliſion, maſters, ſcholar”s, | nether, nethermsſt ; outer, outermoſt under, undermoſt 3 Up, upper, 
according to an opinion long received, that the 's is a contraction of his, as the | Upper moſt 3 fore, former, for emo? . : 
Seldier's, walour, for the ſoldier his waloar : but this cannot be the true original, Maſt is ſometimes added to a ſubſtantive, as !9pmoſt, ſouthm?, 
becauſe *s is put to female nouns, Woman's beauty; the Virgin's delicacy ; Haughty Many adzjectives do not admit of compariſon by terminations, 


Funs's unrelenting hate: and collective nouns, as Wimen's paſſions, the rabble's . 
inſolence, the multitude's folly ; in all theſe caſes it is apparent that his cannot be and are only compared by more and moſt, as benevolent, ONES 


underſtood. We ſay likewiſe, ebe foundation's ſtrengtb, the diamond's luſtre, the benevolent , moſt benevolent. | 

Avinter"s ſeverity 3 but in theſe caſes bis may be underſtood, he and bis having All adjectives may be compared by more and moſt, even when 

formerly been applied to neuters in the place now ſupplied by it and its. they have comparatives and ſuperlatives regularly formed ; a8 4 
The learned and ſagacious Wallis, to whom every Engliſh grammarian owes a | fair ; fairer, or more fair ; faireſt, or moſt fair, x 
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tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the noun an adjective poſſeſſive ; | 
I tkink with no more propriety than he might have applied the ſame to the geni- LE 
tive in equitum decus, Tree oris, or any other Latin genitive. Dr. Lowth, on the In adjectives that admit a regular compariſon, the comparative more is oftener 
other part, ſuppoſes the poſſeſſive pronouns mine and thine to he genitive caſes. uſed than the ſuperlative mf, as more fair is otteuer written for fairer, than my 
This termination of the noun ſeems to conſtitute a real genitive indicating | fair for fuireſt. | | 
| poſſeſſion. It is derived to us from thoſe who declined mid, a ſmith; Gen. | 5 | 
| 233 of a x. Plur. ymider, or ymi dar, ſziths; and fo in two other of The compariſon of adjectives is very uncertain 3; and being 
F eir ſeven declenſions. . | 
| It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets both the much regulated by commodiouſneſs of utterance, or agreeablc. 
genitive and plural were longer by a ſyllable than the original word; &nitjs, for neſs of ſound, 1s not eaſily reduced to rules. 
knight's, in Chaucer ; leavis, for caves, in Spenſer. - * Monoſyllables are commonly compared. | 
„When a _ ends in , the genitive may be the ſame with the nominative, as Polyſyllables, or words of more than two ſyllables, are ſeldom 
tc | . | 
Venus temples, I a | compared otherwiſe than by more and moſt, as deplorable, more 
The plural is formed by adding , as zable, tables; fly, flies; deplorable, moſt deplorable. | 
Alter, fiſter ; Wood, Woods ; Or es where 5 could not otherwiſe be Diflyllables are ſeldom compared if they terminate in /ame, 
ſounded, as after ch, s, ſb, x, x; after c ſounded like s, and g | ,. fulſome, toilſome ; in ful, as careful, ſpleenful, dreadful ; in 
like 7 ; the mute e is vocal before s, as /ance, lances ; outrage, ing, as trifling, charming; in ous, as porous; in leſs, as careleſs, 
ou rages. 5 | harmleſs ; in ed, as wretched ; in idgas candid ; in al, as mortal; 
The formation of the plural and genitive ſingular is the ſame. | in ext, as recent, fervent ; in ain, as certain; in ive, as miſſive; 
A few words yet make the plural in , as men, <vomen, oxen, ſeine, and more in dy, as auvood)y ; in Hy, as puffy ; in ky, as rocky, except lucky ; 


| anciently 8 m ay This formation is that which generally prevails in the in my, as roomy 3 in Ny, As iuny; in py» as ropy, except happy; 
| in 25, as hoary. | | 
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Words that end 5 0 commonly form their plural by ves, as 
loaf, loawes ; calf, calves. REN 


Some comparatives and ſuperlatives are yet found in good writers, formed 
without regard to the foregoing rules: but in a language ſubjected ſo little and is 
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| 0 Ia — 2. rd Os * pk So boy, roofs proofs v lie, miſchief, | lately to grammar, ſuch anomalies mult frequently occur. | 
# THER. Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice from louſe, mice from mouſe, geeſe : 117. = 
1 from gooſe, feet from foot, dice from die, pence from penny, brethren from brot ber, os ce wg i 7 _— ert hid ä ä 
1 children from child. = | | TNT . of | 75 
3 = | . | Tun'd her nocturnal note. Paradiſe Loft, 
1 Plurals ending in- have for the moſt part no genitives; but] And rms, | 0 
5 we ſay, Womens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againſt the What ſhe wills to ſay or doy - 
LISTS ladies hairs. Pope | Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſts Paradiſe Let. 
be. 5 0 = 
WL fs | Sn WES 
ENTS Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords" houſe may be faid for the houſe of Lords; but ſuch So trifling,* by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. . 3 
1 "th a phraſes are not now in uſe; and ſurely an Englith ear rebels againſt them. They It is not ſo decorous, in reſpect of God, that he ſhould immediately 
" N would commonly produce a troubleſome ambiguity, as the Lord's bouſe may be do all the meaneſt and r- iflingeſt things himſelf, without making ule of 
1 the bouſe of Lords, or the bouſe of a Lerd. Beſides that the mark of eliſion is any inferior or ſubordinate miniſter. Ray on the Creation, 
| 1 111 improper, for in the Lordi bouſe nothing is cut off. A : Famous, by Milton. | | 
as Some Engliſh ſubſtantives, like thoſe of many other languages, change their I ſhall be nam'd among the famouſeft 
„ 1} | termination as they expreſs different ſexes, as prince, princeſs z actor, actreſs; lion, Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals, Milton's Agoniſtete . 
LIBS lioneſs 3 hero, bereine. To theſe mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added arbitreſs, Tavintive, by Aſchav | 
1 Poeteſi, chauntreſs, ducheſs, tigreſs, grverneſs, tutreſs, peereſs, authoreſs, traytrefs, | "Thoſe lo the inventiveſt heads for all purpoſes, and roundeft tongue 
"(RED IH and perhaps others, Ot thete variable terminations we have only a ſufficient eee : | Alch a Schoolmaſter 
„ number to make us feel our want; for when we ſay of a woman that ſhe is a 5 : « | : 
N philoſopher, an aftronomer, a builder, a <weaver, a dancer, we perceive an impro- Mortal, by Bacon. 2 : : 
1 priety in the termination which we cannot avoid; but we can fay that the is an | The mortaleft poiſons praftiſed by the Weſt Indians, have ſome mixture 
5 architect, a botanifl, a fludent, becauſe theſe terminations have not annexed to | - of the blood, fat, or fleſh of man. : © Bacons 
75 them the notion of ſex. In words which the neceſſities of life are often re- Natural, by motion. 
5 quiring, the ſex is diſtinguithed not by different terminations but by different I will now deliver a few of the propereſt and xaturallet conſiderations 
Names, As, 2 bull, a cow; a horſe, a mare; equus, equa 3 a cecł, a ben; and ſome- that belong to this piece. Motton's Arcbitecture. 
times by proncuns prefixed, as a he-geat, a ſhe-goat. | Wretched, by Fonſon. 1 8 : 5 
07 Ap E 2 F The wvretcheder are the contemners of all helps; ſuch as preſuming on 
3 : | at : : their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at terms when they un 
AdjeRives in the Engliſh language are wholly indeclinable ; | derſtand not things. | | Ben Fonſone 
having neither caſe, gender, nor number, and being added to N by Milton. - | | | | 
ſubſtantives in all reJations without any change; as a good wvo- „ w pep: 8 _ "a 
| - ear'n's greal | ow'rfulleſt 
_ _ * of a good woman; @ good maa, good men, of | \. Againſt us from about his tone. Paradiſe Le. 
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ration! be accounted in ſome ſort a degree of compariſon, 

b r diminiſhed below the poſitive, as black, blackiſh, or 
a Jing to blackneſs; ſalts ſaltiſp, or having a little taſte of ſalt: they therefore 
5 it no compariſon. This termination is ſeldom added but to words expreſſing 
Cenfible qualities, nor often to words of above one ſyllable, and is ſcarcely uſed 


in the ſolemn or ſublime ſtyle. 
2 Of Pronouns. | | 
Pronouns, in the Engliſh language, are, I, thou, he, with their 


lurals, we, ye they ; it, who, which, what, whether, whoſoever, 


avbatſoever, My, mine, our, Ours, thy, thine, your, yours, his, her, 
bers, their, theirs, this, that, other, another, the ſame, ſome. 


* 


The pronouns perſonal are irregularly inflected. 
Singular, Plural. ) 


N. 0M. : I We 
Accuſ. and other Me . Us 
oblique caſes. 
Nom. Thou Ye 
Osligue. Thee You 


. g i \ = . * os 1 f 
Vu is commonly uſed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the language o 
ede where the ſecond perſon plural is uſed for the ſecond perſon ſingular, 


You are my friend. 
Singular. Plural. | 

Nom. He They : . : 
Oblique, link Then © Applied to maſculines. 
Nom. She They 
Oblique. Her Them 
Nom. It They ö . a 
Oblique. Its Them Applied to neuters or things. 

For it the practice of ancient writers was to uſe he, and for 
its, his. Ny 

The poſſeſſive pronouns, like other adjectives, are without 
caſes or change of termination. 


Applied to feminines. 


The poſieſſive of the firſt perſon is my, nine, our, ours; of the 


ſecond, thy, thine, your, yours ; of the third, from he, his; from Ge, 
her, and hers; and in the plural hir, theirs, for both ſexes, 


Ours, yours, hers, theirs, are uſed when the ſubſtantive preceding is ſeparated 
by a verb, as Theſe are our books. Theſe books are ours. Your children excel ours 
in ſtature, but ours ſurpaſs yours in learning. Were 

Ours, ycurs, bers, theirs, notwithſtanding their ſeeming plural termination, 
are applied equally to fingular and plural ſubſtantives, as, This bock is ours. Theſe 
bicks are ours. : 

Mine and thine were formerly uſed before a vowel, as mine amiable lady; which, 
though now diſuſed in proſe, might be ſtill properly continued in poetry: they are 
aſed as ours and ycurs, and are referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, as ty houle is 
larger than mine, but my garden is mors ſpacious than Fine. 


Their and theirs are the poſſeſſives likewiſe of hey, when 2% 
is the plural of it, and are therefore applied to things. 

Pronouns relative are, whe, which, what, whether, whoſeever, 
whatſoever, | 


Sing. and Plur. Sing. and Plur. 
Nom. Who Nem. Which 
Gen, © | Whoſe Gen. Of which, er whoſe 
Other oblique caſes. Whom Other oblique caſes. Which. 


Wh is now uſed in relation to perſons, and which in relation to things; but 
they were anciently confounded, At leaſt it was common to ſay, the man aich, 
though I remember no example of the thing 20h. ; 

Whoſe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of qvbich ; 


he fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, 2vboſe mortal taſte 
N - Brought death into the world. Milton. 
Vhether is only uſed in\the nominative and accuſative caſes ; and has no plural, 


teing applied only to one M a number, commonly to one of two, as Whether of 
thyje is {ft I know not. Whether ſpall I chooſe ? It is now almoſt obſolete. 


What, whether relative or interrogative, is without variation, 

WVhifeever, whatſoever, being compounded of 4vho or 4vhat, 

and ever, follow the rule of their primitives, 5 
'Y 


— 


T O. NG U E. 


Singular. Plural. 
| This Theſe 
1 all c aſes, That Thoſe 


Other 88 | 

Whether . 
The plural others is not uſed but when it is referred to a fubſtantive preceding; 
as I bave ſent other horſes, I have not ſent the ſame horſes, but others. | 


Another, being only an other, has no plural. | 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, have 2 
relative and pronominal uſe. Heregf, herein, hereby, hereafter, 
herewith, thereof, therein, thereby, thereupon, therewith, whereof, 


| wherein, whereby, whereupon, wherewith, which ſignify, of this, 


in this, &c. of that, in that, & c. of which, in which, &c. 
| Therefore and wherefore, which are properly, there for and 


| wvhere for, for that, for which, are now reckoned conjunctions, 


and continued in uſe. The reſt ſeem to be paſling by degrees 
into neglect, though proper, uſeful, and analggous. They are 
referred both to ſingular and plural antecedents. | 

There are two more words uſed only in conjunction with. pro- 
nouns, owwr and /elf. | ; 

Oæun is added to poſſeſſives, both ſingular and plural, as »y 
own hand, our own houſe. It is emphatical, and implies a filent 
contrariety or oppoſition ; as I live in my own houſe, that is, not 
in a hired houſe. This I did with my own hand, that is, avithous 
help, or not by proxy. | 

Self is added to poſſeſſives, as my/elf, your/elves ; and ſometimes 
to perional pronouns, as himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, It then, like 
ou, expreſſes emphaſis and oppolition, as J did this myſelf, 
that is, not azother ; or it forms a reciprocal pronoun, as We 
hurt ourſelves by vain rage. | . 

Hinje!f, ijelf, themſelves, are ſuppoſed by Wallis to be put, by corruption, for 
bis ſelf, it ſelf, their ſelves ; fo that ſelf is always a ſubſtantide. Illis, ſeems 
juſtly oblerved, tor we ſay, He came himſelf 3 Himſelf Hall do this; where bimſelf 
cannot be an accuſative. 

Of the VERB. ? 


The neuters are formed like the actives. 


Moſt verbs ſignifying a&ion may likewiſe ſignify condition or habit, and become 
neuters, as I live, 1 am in love; I frike, Jam now ſtriking. 


Verbs hake only two tenſes inflected in their terminations, the 
preſent, and t 
of the auxiliary verbs have, ſoall, auill, let, may, can, and the in- 
finitive of the active or neuter verb. - | 

The paſiive voice is formed by joining the participle preterite 
to the ſubſtantive verb, as I am loved. 7 | 


| To have, Indicative Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Sing, I have; thou haſt ; he hath or has; | 
Plur. We have; ye have; they have. | 


Has is a termination corrupted from bath, but now more frequently u. 4 both 


in verſe and proſe, 


: Simple Preterite. 
Sing. TI had; thou hadſt; he had; 
Plur. We had; ye had; they had. 

| Compound Preterite. 
Sing. J have had; thou haſt had; he has or hath had; 
Plur. We have had; ye have had; they have had. 
| Preterpluperfee, 

Sing. I had had; zhou hadit had; Ye had had; 
Plur. We had had; ye had had; they had had. 


Future. 5 
Sing. I ſhall have; then ſhalt have; he ſhall have; 
Plur. We ſhall have; ye ſhallgjave ; they ſhall have. 


Secord 


Engliſh verbs are active, as I love; or neuter, as I languiſh. 


e ſimple preterite ; the other tenſes are compounded 
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| | | Second Future. 
Sing. 1 dl have 3 thou wilt have; he will have; 
Plur. We will Live; ; ye will have; they will hnave. 


y reading theſe future tenſes may be obſerved the variations of fall and 
will, 
8 Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Have, or have ebe ; ; let him have; 

Plur. Let us have; have, or have ye; let then have. 


Conjunctive Mood. 
Preſent. 
Sing. I have; thou have; he have; 


Plur. We have; 3 ye have ; they have. 
| Preterite ſimple as in the Indicative. 


Preterite compound. 
bing. I have had; thou have had; he have had; 
Plur. We have had; ; ye have had; 18 have had. 


Fiuture. 
| Sing. 1 ſhall _—; as in the Indicative. 


Second Future. 
Sing. I ſhall have had; bon ſhalt have had; he ſhall have bad; 
Plur. We ſhall have had ; 5 ye ſhall have had; hey ſhall have had. 


Potential. 
The Sa form of ſpeaking is expreſſed by may, can, in 
the preſent 3 ; and might, could, or ſhould, in the preterite, Joined 
with the infinitive mood of the verb. 


Preſent. 
Sine. J may have; thou mayſt have; he may have; 
Plur. Ve may have; ye may have; "they may have. 


Preterite. 
Sing. 1 I might have; thou mightſt have; he might have; 
Plur. Me might have; ye might have; "they might have. 


Preſent. 
Sing. I can have; thou canſt have; he can have; 
Plur. We can have ; ye = have; "they can have. | 


| Preterite. 
Sing. I could have; thou couldit have; he could have; 
Pla. We could have; ye could have; they could have. 


In like manner ſhould is united to the verb. 
| There is likewiſe a double Preterite. 
Sing. 1 . have had; zhou ſhouldſt have had ; he ſhould have 
ad . 
Plur. Me ſhould have had; 3 ye ſhould have had; they ſhould have 
had. 


Ec. 


In like manner we . 1 might have had; 7 couli have had, 


In finitive Mood. 


Preterite. To have had. 


Preſent. To have. 
Participle preter. Had. 


Participle preſent. Having. 


Verb Active. To Love. 


| Indicative, Preſent. 
$7ng. TI love; thou loveſt; he loveth, or loves; 
Plur. W love; ye love; they love. 


Preterite ſimple, 
Sing. I loved; thou lovedit ; he loved; 
Pur. We loved; ye loved; theydoved. 


P-aerperfed compound. I have loved, &c. 


- 


— * 
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P. reterpluper ed. loved, Sc. wr \ 
| Furt. ſhall My Sc. I will love, Ce. 
Imperative. 


r. I love 5 ee 


| Preterite femple, as in the Indicative. 


| Preſent. J may or can love, &c. 


i Sing, I was; thou waſt, or wert; he was 


Preterpluperfect. J had been, De c. 
Future. J ſhall or will be, &c.- 


| 


Preſent. 


17 am Ty Se. 


If I be loved, c. 


1 


ö 


Second Future. 
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Love, or fs thou ; let him love: 
Let us love; love, or love ye ; let them love. 


Conjunctive. Profent. 


15 


Plur. Ne lore; ; ye love; they love, 


Preterite compound, I have loved, &c. 
Future. I ſhall love, &c, 
1 ſhall have loved, & Co 


Potential, 


3 7 might, could, or ſhould love, . 
Dauble Preterite. I might, could, or ſhopld have loved, Ve. 
Infinitive. 
Preterite. To have loved. A 


Preſent, To love. 
Participle paſt. Loved. 


ps preſent. Loving. 


The paſlive is formed by the addition of the participle prete. 
rite to the different tenſes of the verb zo be, which mult there- 
fore be here exhibited. 


Indicative, 
Sing. J am; thou art; hes; 
Plur. We are, or be; ye are, or be; they are, or be, 


The plural be is now little in uſe, 


Preſent. 


Preterite. 


Plur. We were; ye were; they were, 


Wert is properly of the conjunctive moods and ought not t to be uſed da tb: 
indicative. 


Preterite —— I have. been, &c, 


Imperative. 
Be thou; let him be; 
Let us be; be ye; let them be. 


Preſent. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Conjunctive. 


T be ; thou beeſt; he be; 
We be; ye be; they be. 


* 


Sing. 
Plur. 


| Preterite. 
Sing. I were ; thou wert; he were; 
Plur. We were; ye were; they were, 


Preterite compound, I have been, &c, * 
Future. 1 ſhall have been, &c. 
Potential, 
J may or can; would, could, or ſhould be; could, would, » 
ſhould have been, & fo 


Infinitive. 
Pereterite. To lon been. 
FR preſent. Being. Participle preter. _— been, 


Paſſive Voice. Indicative Mood. 
1 was loved, &c. I have been loved, Ec. 


Conjunctive Mood. 3 
If I were loved, Sc. If I ſhall have been 


To be. 


Fr 
5. 
5 
Ky 


loved, c. 
Potential 


en. 
c. 


> been 


ftentid 


| Sing. Do thou; let him do ; 


like her, 


* 


| 2 G. 7 . 
be loved, Sc. I might, could, or ſhould be loved, 
hr" 45 — could, or ſhould have been loved, Sc. 


Infinitive. 


Preſent. To be loved, Preterite, To have been loved. - 


Participle. Loved. : . 
is another form of Engliſh verbs, in which the inſinitive 
„ to the verb do in its various inftections, which are 


herefore to be learned in this place. pps 


W 


To Do. 


p Indicative. Preſent, 
Sing. 1 do ; thou doſt ; he doth ; 


Plur. We do; Je do; they do. 


| Preterite, 
Sing. I did : thou didſt; he did; 
Plur. We did; ye did; they did. 


Preterite, &c. I have done, &c. I had done, &c, 


| Future, I ſhall or will do, Oe. 


Imperative. 


Plur. Let us do; do ye; let them do. 


Conjunctive. Preſents 
Sing. 1 do; thou do ; he do; 
Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 
The reſt are as in the Indicative. 


Tyfnitivve, To do; to have done. 
Participle prefent, Doing. Participle preter. Done. 


Do is ſometimes uſed ſuperfluouſly, as I do love, I did love; 


. ſimply for I love, or I loved; but this is conſidered as a vitious 


mode of ſpeech. i 
It is ſometimes uſed emphatically; as, 


do love thee, and auben ] love thee not, 
Chaos is came again. Shakeſpeare. 


It is frequently joined with a negative; as 7 like her, but 1 
do not owe her; I wiſhed him ſuccgſe, but did not help him. This, 
by cuſtom at leaſt, appears more eaſy than the other form of 
ny the ſame ſenſe by a negative adverb after the verb, J 
ut love her not. | | 

The Imperative prohibitory is ſeldom applied in the ſecond 
perſon, at leaſt in proſe, without the word do; as Stop him, but 
do not hurt him; Praiſe beauty, but do not dote on it. ä 

Its chief uſe is in interrogative forms of ſpeech, in which it is 
uſed through all the perſons; as Do I lige Doſt thou ftrike 
me Do they rebel ? Did I complain ? Didit thou love Ber- Did 
e die ? So likewiſe in negative interrogations; Do J not yet 
grieve © Did /he not die? | 
Do and did are thus uſed only for the preſent and ſimple pre- 

erite. | 


There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, which, 
when it is uſed, may not improperly denominate them reuter 
paſſi vel, as they are inflected according to the paſſive form by the 
help of the verb ſubſtantive zo be. T hey anſwer nearly to the 


reciprocal verbs in French; as 


Lam riſen, ſurrexi, Latin; Je me ſuis leve, French. 
I was walked out, exieram ; Je m'etois promene. 


' In like manner we commonly expreſs the preſent tenſe; as, I am going, es. 
„ deleo. She is dying, illa moritur. The tempeſt is raging, furir 

5 vs = . am purſuing an enemy, N inſeguor. So the other tenſes, as, Ve 
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There is anuther manner of uſing the active participle, which gives it a paſ- 
five ſignification: as, The grammar is now printing, grammatica jam nunc 
chartis imprimitur. The braſs is forging, æra excuduntur. This is, in my opi- 
nion, a vitious expreſſion, probably corrupted from a phraſe more pure, but now 
ſomewhat obſolete: The book is a printing, The braſs is a forging ; a being pro- 
perly at, and printing and forging verbal nouns figaifying action, according to 
the analogy of this language. | | 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers frequently con- 
founded, or rather the conjunctive is wholly neglected, when ſome convenience 
of verſification does not invite its revival. It is uſed among the purer writers of 
former times after if, though, ere, before, till or until, whether, except, unliſi, 
whatſoever, whomſoever, and words of wiſhing; as, Doubtleſs thou art our fa- 


ther, though Abraban be ignorant of us, and Iſrael acknowledge ws not. 


Of IXRECULAR VERIS. 


5 | 
The Engliſh verbs were divided by Ben Jonſon into four 
conjugations, without any reaſon ariſing from the nature of the 
language, which has properly but one conjugation, ſuch as has 
been exemplified ; from which all deviations are to be confi- 


verbs, and the verbs derived from them, very frequent z but al- 
moſt all the verbs which have been adopted from other lan- 
guages, follow the regular form. 


Our verbs are obſerved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the formation 
of the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the ſcantineſs of our conjuga- 
tions, there is ſcarcely any other place for irregularity. 


The firſt irregularity, is a flight deviation from the regular 
form, by rapid utterance or poetical contraction: the laſt Pl 
ble ed is often joined with the former by ſuppreſſion of e; as /ow'd 
for loved; after c, ch, G, f, A, x, and after the conſonants, / zh, 
when more ſtrongly pronounced, and ſometimes after , », r, 
if preceded by a ſhort vowel, F is uſed in pronunciation, but 
very ſeldom in writing, rather than 4; as plac't, ſnatch't, fit, 
wwak't, dwelt, ſmePt ; for plac'd, ſnatch'd, fiſh'd, wat'd, dauel d, 
ſnel' d; or placed, ſnatched, fiſhed, waked, dwelled, ſmelled. 

Thoſe words which terminate in / or //, or p, make their pre- 
terite in r, even in ſolemn language; as crept, felt, dwelt; 
ſometimes after x, ed is changed into 7, as vet this is not con- 
ſtant. 

A long vowel is often changed into a ſhort one; thus, #epe, 
ſept, wept, crept, fwept ; from the verbs, to keep, to /lcep, to 
weep, to creep, to ſweep. | 

Where d or # go before, the additional letter 4 or t, in this 
contracted form, coaleſce into one letter with the radical 4 or: 
if t were the radical, they coaleſce into ?; but if 4 were the ra- 
dical, then into 4 or r, as the one or the other letter may be 
more eaſily pronounced: as read, led, ſpread, ſbed, fbred, bid, 
hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, ſped, ſtrid, rid; from the verbs to read, 
to lead, tb ſpread, to ſhed, to ſhread, to bid, to hide, to chide, to 
feed, to bleed, to breed, to ſpeed, to fßfride, to flide, to ride. And 


bit, hit, met, fhot ; from the verbs to caff, to hurt, to ceſt, to 
burſt, to eat, to beat, to beat, to fit, to quit, to /mite, to write, 
to bite, to hit, to meet, to ſhoot, And in like manner, lent, /ent, 
rent, girt ; from the verbs to lend, to jerd, to rend, to gird. 

The participle preterite or paſſive is often formed in en, in- 
ſtead of e; as been, taken, given, flain, known ; from the verbs 
to be, to take, to give, to flay, to know. | 

Many words have two or more participles, as not only avritter, 
bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, ppotren, choſen, broken 5 but 
likewiſe writ, bit, eat, beat, hid, chid, ſpet, choſe, broke, are pro- 
miſcuouſly uſed in the participle, from the verbs to write, to 
bite, to cat, to beat, to hide, to chide, to-fpoot, to chooſe, to break, 
and many ſuch like. | 

In the ſame manner fown, ſhewn, hewn, mown, loaden, laden, 
as well as fow'*d, fhew'd, hew'd, mod d, loaded, laded, from the 
verbs to /ezv, to ſhrew, to hew, to mw, to load, or Jade. 

Concerning theſe double participles it is difficult to give any 
rule ; but he : ſeldom err who remembers, that when a verb 
has a participle diſtin from its preterite, as write, wrote, write 


tens _ diſtinct participle is more proper and elegant, as 1 5 
0 


dered as anomalies, which are indeed in our monoſyllable Saxon 


la- 


thus, caſt, hurt, coſt, burſt, eat, beat, fweet, fit, quit, ſmit, aurit, 


* 
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beo is written , 1s better than The book is wrote. Wrote however 
may be uſed in poetry; at leaft if we allow any authority to 


poets, who, in the exultation of genius, think themſelves perhaps 
entitled to trample on grammarians, | 


There are other anomalies in the preterite. 

1. Win, ſpin, begin, ſwim, ftrike, ſtick, ſings fling, fling, ring, 
ewring, ſpring, ſwing, drink, ſink, ſhrink, ſtink, come, run, find, 
bind, grind, wind, both in the preterite, imperfect, and particle 
ple paſſive, give won, ſpun, begun, ſavum, ſtruck, ſtuck, ſung, 
flung, flung, rung, wrung, ſprung, ſwung, drunk, funk, ſhrunk, ſtunł, 
come, run, found, bound, ground, wound. And moſt of them are 
alſo formed in the preterite by a, as began, rang, Jang, jprang, 
drank, came, ran, and ſome others ; but moſt of theſe are now 
obſolete. Some in the. participle paſſive likewiſe take en, as 
fericken, ftrucken, drunken, bounden. 


2. Fight, teach, reach, ſeek, beſeech, catch, buy, bring, think, 


evork, make fought, taught, raught, ſought, beſought, caught, 
bought, brought, thought, wrought. 

But a great many of theſe retain likewiſe the regular form, 
as teached, reached, beſeeched, catched, worked. 


2. Take, ſhake, forſake, wake, awake, ſtand, break, peat, 
bear, ſhear, ſwear, tear, weave, cleave, ſtrive, thrive, drive, 
ſhine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, abide, ride, chooſe, chuſe, 
zread, get, beget, forget, ſeethe, make in both preterite and par- 
ticiple took, forſookt, awoke, awoke, ſtood, broke, ſpoke, bore, ſhore, 
fewore, tore, wore, wove, clove, ſtrove, throve, drove, ſhone, roſe, 
aroſe, ſmote, wwrote,' bode, abode, rode, choſe, trode, got, begot, for- 
get, od. But we ſay likewiſe, zhrive, riſe, ſmit, writ, abid, 
rid. In the preterite ſome are likewiſe formed by a, as brate, 
ſpake, bare, ſhare, fware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, 
and perhaps ſome others, but more rarely. In the participle 
paſſive many of them are formed by en, as taken, ſhaken, for- 
aten, broken, ſpoken, born, fhorn, ſworn, torn, worn, woven, 
clowen, thriven, driven, riſen, ſmitten, ridden, choſen, trodden, got- 
ten, begotten, forgotten, ſodden. And many do likewiſe retain 
the analogy in both, as waked, awaked, ſheared, weaved, leaved, 
abided, ſcethed. | 


4. Give, bid, fit, make in the preterite gave, bade, ſate ; in 
the participle paſſive, given, bidden, ſitten; but in both 5:9. 


5. Draw, know, grew, throw, blow, crow like a cock, fly, 
Pay, ſee, ly, make their preterite drew, Knew, grew, threw, 
blew, crew, flew, flew, ſaw, lay; their participles paſſive by u, 
draxun, known, grown, thrown, blown, flown, ſlain, ſeen, lien, 
lain. Yet from flee is made fled ; from go, went, from the old 
end, the participle is gone. | | 


Of DERIvaTION. 


That the Engliſh language may be more eaſily underſtood, it is neceſſary to 
enquire how its derivative words are deduced from their primitives, and how the 
primitives are borrowed from other languages. In this enquiry I ſhall ſome- 
times copy Dr. Wallis, and ſometimes endeavour to ſupply his defects, and rec- 
tify his errours. | 

Nouns are derived from verbs. 

The thing implied in the verb, as done or produced, is com- 
monly either the preſent of the verb; as to love, love; to fright, 
a fright ; to fight, a fight; or the preterite of the verb, as, to 
ftrike, I firick or ſtrook, a froke. | 

The action is the ſame with the participle preſent, as loving, 


Frigbiing, fighting, ſtriking. 


The agent, or perſon acting, is denoted by the ſyllable er 


added to the verb, as lover, frighter, ſtriker. 
 Subſtantives, adjectives, and ſometimes other parts of ſpeech, 
are changed into verbs: in which caſe the vowel is often 


lengthened, or the conſonant ſoftened ; as a houſe, 10 houje ;| 


braſs, 70 braze ; glaſs, 20 glaze ; graſs, to graze ; price, t9 prize 3 
breath, 70 breathe ; a fiſh, zo fi; oil, 10 oil; further, ta fur- 
ther ; forward, to forward ; hinder, to hinder. | 

Sometimes the termination en is added, eſpecially to ad- 
jectives; as haſte, 10 haſten ; length, ra. lengthen; ſtrength, 70 
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black, zo blacken ; hard, to harden ; ſoft, to ſoften. | 

From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
the termination y; as a louſe, lo; wealth, wealthy ; health, 
healthy ; might; mighty ; worth, worthy ; wit, witty ; luſt, lufty ; 
water, watery; earth, earthy ;3 wood, a wood, woody ; air, airy; 
a heart, hearty ; a hand, handy. | 85 


the termination ul, denoting abundance ; as joy, joyful ; fruit, 


delightful ; plenty, plentiful ;- help, helpful. | | 
Sometimes, in almoſt the ſame ſenſe, but with ſome kind of 
diminution thereof, the termination /ome is added, denoting 


ſomething, or in ſome degree; as delight, delight/eme 7 game, game. 


ome ; irk, irkſome ; burden, burdenſome ; troubly, troubleſome; 


light, /;ght/ome ; hand, hand/eme ; alone, / 7 toll, 70il/ome, 
On the contrary, the termination %% added to ſubſtantives, 
makes adjectives fignifymg want; as worthleſs, witleſs, heart. 


leſs, joyleſs, careleſs, helpleſs, Thus comfort, comfortleſs ; ſap, 
fapleſs. | | 3 
Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the par- 
ticle an prefixed to many adjectives, or zn before words derived 
from the Latin; as pleaſant, unpleaſant; wiſe, unauiſe; profit- 


healthy, unfruitful, unuſeful,, and many more, 


The original Engliſh privative is un; but as we often borrow from the Latin, 
or its deſcendants, words already ſignifying privation, as inefficacicus, inpicus, 
indiſcreet, the inſeparable particles an and in have fallen into confuſion, from 
which it is not eaſy to diſentangle them. 


unhandſume. 

Un is prefixed to all participles made privative adjectives, as Anfteling, unaſi- 
ing, unaided, undelighted, uncudeared. | 

Un ought never to be prefixed to a participle preſent, to mark a forbearance of 
action, as wnſighing; but a privation of habit, as unpitying. 


fertileneſs, unper feftneſs, which, if they have borrowed terminations, take in or in, 
as infertility, imper fection; uncivil, incivility z unactive, inactivity. 

In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already compounded, it is uſual 
to retain the particle prefixed, as indecent, inelegant, improper; but if we borrow 
the adjective, and add the privative particle, we co nly prefix un, as unpolite, 
ungallant. 1 | 


The prepoſitive particles dis and mis, derived from the 9+; 
and mes of the French, ſignify almoſt the ſame as an; yet 4is 
rather imports contrariety than privation, ſince it anſwers. to 
the Latin prepoſition 2. Mis inſinuates ſome error, and for 
the moſt part may be rendered by the Latin words male or per- 
peram. To like, to diflike ; honour, \gdiſhonour ; to honour, to 
grace, to diſhonour, to diſgrace ; to deign, to diſdeign ; chance, 
hap, miſchance, miſhap ; to take, 7o miſtake; deed, miſdeed; 
to uſe, to miſuſe; to employ, to miſemplaoy; to apply, 10 miſ- 
apply. | 
4 Words derived from Latin written with de or dis retain the 
ſame ſignification ; as 4iſtinguiſb, diſtinguo ; derrad, detraho; 
defame, defamo ; detain, detineo. 
The termination /y added to ſubſtantives,, and ſometimes to 
adjectives, forms adjectives that import ſome kind of ſimilitude 
or agreement, being formed by contraction of /ic4 or /i4e. 

A giant, giantly, giantlike ; earth, earthly ; heaven, Heavenly; 
world, worldly; God, godly ; good, goodly. ; 

The ſame termination y added to adjectives, forms adverbs 
of like ſignification; as beautiful, beautifully; ſweet, faveetly; 
that is, in a beautiful manner; with ſome degree of ſweetneſs. 

The termination % added to adjectives, imports diminution ; 
and added to ſubſtantives, imports ſimilitude or tendency to 2 
character; as green, greeniſh ; white, whitiſ#; ſoft, ſeftiſh ; à 
- thief, 7hiewiſh ; a _ #wolviſh ; a child, childiſh. 

We have forms of diminutives in ſubſtantives, though not 
frequent; as a hill, @ Hillock; a cock, a cockrel; a pike, 4 
picłtrel; this is a French termination: a gooſe, a go/ling ; this 
is a German termination: a lamb, a lamb}:n ; a chick, a chicken; 


patronimick, Hawkins ; Wilkin, Thomkin, and others. Yet 


* 


Hrengrben; ſhort, to ſhorten ; faſt, to faſten; white, to aubiten; 


From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
fruitful ; youth, youthful ; care, gk uſe, v/eful ; delight, 


able, unprofitable ; patient, impatient. Thus unworthy, un- 


Un is prefixed to all words originally Engliſh ; as untrue, untruth, untavght,. . 


Un is prefixed to moſt ſubſtantives which have an Engliſh termination, as Un- 


a man, à manikin ; a pipe, a pipkin ; and thus Halkin, whence the 
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prajecting like a noſe. 
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ENGLISH 


Vet ſtill there is another form df diminution among the Engliſh, by lefſeping 
the ſound itſelf, eſpecially of vowels ; as there is a form of augmenting the 
by enlarging. or even lengthening it; and that ſometimes not ſo much by 


change of the letters, as of their pronunciation; as ſup, fps Joop, ſep, ſippet, 
where, beſides the extenuation of the vowel, there is added the French termi- 
nation et; top, tip; ſpits ſpout 3 babe, baby, boy, SDH; great pronounced 
long, eſpecially if with a ſtronger ſound, grea-t ; little pronounced long, lee-tle ; 
ting, tang, tong, imports a ſucceſſion of ſmaller and then greater ſounds z and fo 
in jingle, jangle, tingle, tangle, and many other made words. 

Much heabever of this is arbitrary and fanciful, depending wholly on oral ut- 
terance, and therefore ſcarcely worthy the notice of Wallis. | 


Of concrete adjectives e abſtract ſubſtantives, by add- 
ing the termination 2%, and a few ins hood or head, noting 
character or qualities; as white, whiteneſs ; hard, hardneſs ; 
great, greatneſs 3 ſkilful, feilfulne/s, unſkilfulneſs ; godhead, man- 
hood, maidenhead, widowhood, knighthood,, prieſthood, likelihood, 
falſehood. 5 

There are other abſtracts, partly derived from adjectives, and 
partly from verbs, which are formed by the addition of the ter- 
mination , a ſmall change being ſometimes made; as long, 
length ; ſtrong, ſtrength; broad, breadth ; wide, width ; deep, 
depth ; true, truth; warm, warmth ; dear, dearth ; flow, flowth ; 
merry, mirth ; heal, health ; well, weal, wealth ; dry, droughth ; 
young, youth; and ſo moon, month. 

Like theſe are ſome words derived from verbs ; die, death ; 
till, zi/th ; 2 growth ; mow, later mowth, after mow'th ; 
commonly ſpoken and written later math, after math ; ſteal, 
ftealth ; bear, birth; rue, ruth; and probably earth from to 
ear or plow ; fly, flight; weigh, weight ; fray, fright ;- to draw, 
draught, | ; 


Theſe ſhould rather be written Aigbeh, frighth, only that cuſtom will not 


" ſuſfer h to be twice repeated. 


The ſame form retain faith, ſpight, wvreathe, wvrath, broth, froth, breath, 
forth, worth, light, avight, and the like, whoſe primitives are either entirely 
obſolete, or ſeldom occur. Perhaps they are derived from fey or foy, ſpry, 
<vry, wreak, brew, mow, fry, bray, ſay, wvorks | 


Some ending in Hip imply an office, employment, or con- 
dition; as Aingſbip, wardſhip, guardianſhip, partnerſhip, ſkeward- 
hip, headſhip, lordſhip. : | | 
Thus 2v»4ſhip, that is, avorth/hip 3 whence wworſpipful, and to 200rſhipe 


Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do eſpecially denote 
dominion, at leaſt ſtate or condition; as 4ingdom, dukedom, 
earldom, princedom, popedom, chriſtendom, freedom, wiſdom, whore- 
dem, biſhoprick, bailywick. 
| Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and are of 
the ſame import with us as among them, ſcarcely ever occur- 
ring, except in words derived from the French, as command- 
ment, uſage. | | 


There are in Engliſh often long trains of words allied by their meaning 
and derivation z as to beat, a bat, baton, a battle, a beetle, a battle-dxr, to 
batter, batter, a kind of glutinous compoſition for food, made by beating 
different bodies into one maſs. All theſe are of ſimilar ſignification, and 
perhaps derived from the Latin Batuo. Thus tale, touch, tickle, tack, tackle ; 
all imply a local conjunction, from the Latin tango, tetigi, tactum. 

From :200 are formed twvain, tavice, twenty, tebelve, tains, twine, tro ig, twwirl, 
twig, twitch, tebinge, between, betwixt, twilight, twibil, | 


. Ks 2 8 2 from Wallis, are ingenious, but of more 
ubticty than ſolidity, and ſuch as perh ight i g - 
eee 3 as perhaps might in every language be en 


Sn uſually imply the ngſe, and what relates to it. From the Latin naſus 

*re derived the French nes and the Englith neſe; and neſſe, a promontory, as 
But as if from the conſonants ug taken from naſus, 
and tranſpoſed, that they may the better correſpond, ſ denote naſus ; and 
thence are derived many words that relate to the noſe, as ſnour, ſneeze, ſnare, 
ſnort, reer, ſnicker, ſnot, ſnevil, ſnite, Snuff, ſnuffle, ſnaffle, ſnarle, ſnudge. 
There is 2 which may perhaps be derived from the Latin ſinue, as 
Hale, ſre I, ſnail, ſnare; fo likewiſe Jnap and ſnatch, ſnib, ſnub. 
Ro imply a blaſt 3 as blow, blaſt, to blaſt, to blight, and, metaphorically, tr 
on one s reputation; bleat, bleak, a bleak place, to look bl-ak or weather- 
beten, bleak, blay, bleach, bluſter, blurt, bliſter, blab, bladder, bleb, blifter, blab- 
6:r-lip"t, blubber-cheek't, blated, blote-berrings, blaſt, blaze, to blow, that is, b/oſ- 
for, bloom ; and perhaps blood and bluſh. OS | 

* the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agreement between 


* 


TON G U E. 


the letters and the things fignified; and therefore the ſounds of letters ſmaller, 
ſharper, louder, cloſer, ſofter, ſtronger, clearer, more obſcure, and more ſtri- 
dulous, do very often intimate the like effects in the things fignified. Be 

Thus words that begin with fr intimate the force and effect of the thing 
ſignified, as if probably derived from 5pgiwufuc, or flrenuus; as ſtrong, ſtrength, 
ftreww, ſtrike, ftreake, ſtroke, ſtripe, ſtrive, ſtrife, ſtruggle, ftrout, ſtrut, ſtretch, 
frait, ſtritt, freight, that is, narrow, diſtrain, ſtreſs, diſtreſs, firing, rap, ſtream, 
frreamer, ſtrand, ſtrip, ftray, ſtruggle, ſtrange, ſtride, ſtraddle. 8 

St in like manner imply ſtrength, but in a leſs degree, ſo much only as is 
ſufficient to preſerve what has been already communicated, rather than acquire 
any new degree; as if it were derived from the Latin fo : for example, ſtand, ſtay, 
that is, to remain, or to prop; ſtaff, flay, that is, to oppoſe ; ftp, to ſtuffy 
ſtifle, to flay, that is, to ſtop 3 a ſtay, that is, an obſtacle; Pick, tut, ſtucter, 
flammer, ſtagger, ftickle, ſlick, flake, a ſharp pale, and any thing depoſited 
at play; flock, ſtem, ſling, to ſting, ſlink, ſtitcb, ſtud, ſtanchion, ſtub, ſtubble, to 
ſub up, ſump, whence flumble, talk, to ſtalk, ſtep, to lamp with the feet, whence 
to lamp, that is, to make an impreſſion and a ſtamp; ft:wv, to ftoxv, to beftoxuy 
ſecvard or ſteward, ſtead, ſteady, fleadfaſt, flable, a ſtable, a ftall, to ftall, ſtool, 
fall, ſtill, ſtall, ſtallage, ftall, ſtage, ſtill adj. and fill adv. ſtale, ſtout, ſturdy, 
ſteed, float, flallion, ſtiff, flark-dead, to ſtarve with hunger or cold; ſtone, feel, 
gern, ftanch, to flanch blood, to Rare, fleep, fleeple, fair, fandard, a ſtatod mea- 
ſure, ſtately. In all theſe, and perhaps ſome others, f# denote ſomething firm 
and fixed, 

Thr imply a more violent degree of motion, as throw, thruſt, throng, tbrob, 
through, threat, threaten, thrall, throws. 

Vr imply ſome ſort of obliquity or diſtortion, as wwry, to wreathe, wreff, 
wreſtle, ⁊uring, wwrong, wrinch, wrench, wrangle, wrinkle, vrath, wreak, wwracky 
oretch, <uriſt, wrap. - | | 

Sev imply a filent agitation, or a ſofter kind of lateral motion; as ſway, 
Joe, 2 ſwagger, ſeerve, ſaeat, ſweep, ſill, ſeoim, ſawing, ſeift, ſevect, 
witch, ſcwinge. | 

Nor is then much difference of ſm in ſmoothe, ſmug, ſmile, ſmirk, ſmite, which 
ſignifies the ſame as to ſtrike, but is a ſofter word; ſmall, ſmell, ſmack, ſmother, 
ſmart, a ſmart blow properly ſignifies ſuch a kind of ſtroke as with an originally 
filent motion, implied in ſm, proceeds to a quick violence, denoted by ar ſud- 
denly ended, as is ſhewn by t. 

Cl denote a kind of adheſion or tenacity, as in cleave, clay, cling, climb, 
clamber, clammy, claſp, to claſp, to clip, to clinch, clrak, clog, clſe, to ny a clod, 
a clot, as a clot of blood, clouted cream, a clutter, a cluſter. 

Sp imply a kind of diffipation or expanſion, eſpecially a quick one, particu 
larly if there be an , as if it were from ſpargo, or ſeparo : for example, ſpready 
ſpring, ſprig, ſprout, ſprinkle, Kall ſplinter, ſpill, ſpit, ſputter, ſpatter. 

5 SI — 4 ny C filent = or a leſs 1 y mag 5 as in ſlime, ſlidey 
ip, flipper, fly, ſleigbt, ſlit, flow, flack, ſlight, ſting, ſlap. 

And 1 likewiſe a; 15 craſh, — _ flaſh, 64%, laſh, ſlaſh, plaſh, traſhy 
indicate ſomething acting more nimbly and ſharply. But «þ, in cruſh, ruſs 
guſh, fluſh, aſs bruſh, huſh, puſh, implies ſomething as acting more obtulely 
and dully. Yet in both there is indicated a ſwift and ſudden motion, not in- 
ſtantaneous, but gradual, by the continued ſound /h. 

Thus in fling, fling, ding, feving, cling, fing, woring, fling, the tingling of. 
the termination g, and the ſharpneſs of the vowel i, imply the continuation of 
a very ſlender motion or tremor, at length indeed vaniſhing, but not ſuddenly 
interrupted. But in tink, wink, ſink, clink, chink, think, that end in a mute 
conſonant, there is alſo indicated a ſudden ending. : 

If there be an I, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, ſprinkle, tevinkle, there is 
implied a frequency, or iteration of ſmall acts. And the ſame frequency of act, 
but leſs ſubtile by reaſon of the clearer vowel a, is indicated in jangle, tangle, 
ſpangle, mangle, zbrangle, brangle, dangle 5 as alſo in mumble, grumble, jumble, 
tumble, fumble, rumble, crumble, fumble. But at the ſame time the cloſe à im- 
plies ſomething obſcure or obtunded ; and a congeries of conſonants mb denotes 
a confuſed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in ramble, ſcamble, ſcramble, ami ie, 
amble; but in theſe there is ſomething acute. | 

In nimble, the acuteneſs of the vowel denotes celerity. In ſparkle, ſp denotes 
diffipation, ar an acute crackling, & a ſudden interruption, Ia frequent iteration 5 
and in like manner in ſprinþ/e, unleſs in may imply the ſubtility of the diſſi- 
pated guttules. Thick and thin differ, in that the former ends with an obtuſe 
conſonant, and the latter with an acute. | 

In like manner, in Joe, ſqueak, fqueal, fſqrall, brael, evraul, yaul, paul, ſcreeb, 
ſhriek, forill, ſharp, fhrivel, curinłle, crack, craſh, clajh, gnaſb, plaſh, crufh, buſh, 
biſſe 974 wth, 3 hurl, curl, aubirl, _—_ 4%, e, Wiel ee 
ei, and in many more, we may obſerve the agreement of ſuch fort of ſounds 
with the things ſignified : and this ſo frequently happens, that ſcarce any language 
which I know can be compared with ours. So that one monolſyllable word, of 
which kind are almoſt all ours, emphatically expreſſes what in other langa; 
can ſcarce be explained but by compounds, or decompounds, or ſometimes a 
tedious circumlocution. | | 


We have many words borrowed from the Latin 
greateſt part of them were communicated by the intervention 
of the French ; as grace, face, elegant, elegance, reſemble. 

Some verbs, which ſeem borrowed from the Latin, are form- 
ed from the preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſupines. | 
From the preſent are formed ſpend, expend, expendo ; conduce, 
conduco ; deſpiſe, deſpicio; approve; approbo ; corceive, con- 


cipio. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


From the ſupines, /«pp/icare, ſupplico; demonſtrate, demonſtro ; 
"pe e, diſpono; expatiate, expatior ; /uppreſs, ſupprimo; exempt, 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis goes too far in queſt of originals. 
Many of theſe which ſeem ſelefted as immediate deſcendants from the Latin, 
are apparently French, as conceive, approve, exprſe, exempt. 


Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, we 
have transferred into our language ; as garden, garter, buckler, 
to advance, to cry, to plead, from the French, jardin, jartier, 
bouclier, awvancer, crier, plaider; though indeed, even of theſe, 
Part is of Latin original. | | 


As to many words which we have in common with the Germans, it is doubt- 
ful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the Latins, or the Latins 
from the Teutons, or both had them from ſame common original; as vine, 
vinum; wird, ventus; went, veni z w¾ay, via; wall, vallum ; 2va!l;2v, volvo; 
 <veol, vellus; vill, voloz worm, vermis; worth, virtus; <vaſp, veſpa; day, 
dies; drægo, traho; tame, domo, dana; yoke, jugum, Ceryog; over, upper, 
ſuper, ung; am, ſum, ez break, frango; fly, volo; blow, flo. I make no 
doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient than the Latin: and it is no leſs 
certain, that the Latin, which borrowed a great number of words, not only 
from the Greek, eſpecially the MAolick, but from other neighbouring languages, 
as the Oſcan and others, which have long become obſolete, received not a few 
from the Teutonick. It is certain, that the Englith, German, and other 
Teutonick languages, retained ſome derived from the Greek, which the Latin 
has not; as ax, achs, mit, ford, pfurd, dawg 5ter, tochter, mickle, mingle, moon, 
fear, grave, graft, to grave, to ſcrape, cu holt, from afin, mera, Hef, Svyarigy 
preytrogy py roo, An, E325, yedqe, öh. Since they received theſe immediate- 
1y from the Greeks, without the intervention of the Latin language, why may 
not other words be derived immediately from the tame fountain, though they 
be likewiſe found among the Latins ? f 


a 


Our anceſtors were ſtudious to form borrowed words, however 
long, into monoſyllables; and not only cut off the formative 
terminations, but cropped the firit ſyllable, eſpecially in words 
beginning with a vowel ; and rejected not only vowels in the 
middle, but likewiſe conſonants of a weaker ſound, retaining 
the ſtronger, which ſeem the bones of words, or changing them 
for others of the ſame organ, in order that the ſound might 
become the ſofter ; but eſpecially tranſpoſing their order, that 
they might the more readily be pronounced without the inter- 
mediate vowels, For example, in expendo, end; exemplum, 
ſample; excipio, ſcape ; extrancus, frange ; extractum, fretch'd ; 
excrucio, 70 /crew ; exſcorio, to ſcour; excorio, to ſcourge; ex- 
cortico, to ſcratch'; and others beginning with ex : as alſo, 
emendo, to mend; epifcopus, biſbop; in Daniſh, 5%; epiſtola, 
epiſtle; hoſpitale, ſpitile; Hiſpania, Spain; hiſtoria, ory. 

Many of theſe etymologies are doubtful, and ſome evidently miſtaken. 


The, following are ſomewhat harder, Alexander, Sander; Eliſabetba, Betty ; 
apis, bee; aper, bar; p paſting into b, as in biſpep; and by cutting off a from 
the beginning, which is reſtored in the middle: but for the old bay or bare, 
we now fay bear; as for lang, long; for bain, bane; for flane, ſtone 5 aprugna, 
brawn, p being changed into 6, and à tranſpoſed, as in aper, and g changed 
into 2v, as in pignus, pawn ; lege, lau; an,, fex; cutting off the begin- 
ning, and changing p into f, as in pellis, a fell; pullus, a foal; pater, father; 

vor, fear; polio, file; pico, impleo, li, full; piſcis, fp; and tranſpoſing o 
into the middle, which was taken from the beginning; apex, a piece; peak, 
pile; zophorus, freeze; muſtum, fam; defenſio, fence 3 diſpenſator, ſpencer ; 
aſculto, eſcouter, Fr. ſcout; exſcalpo, ſcrape, reſtoring / inſtead of , and hence 
ferap, ſerable, ſcrawl ; exculpo, ſcoap; exterritus, fart; extonitus, attonitus, 

fonn'd ; ſtomachus, mazv ; offendo, fined ; obſtipo, ip; audere, dare; cavere, 
gvare; whence, a- ware, he- v re, wary, wart, warning, for the Latin v con- 
ſonant formerly ſounded like our 20, and the modern ſound of the v conſonant 
was formerly that of the letter f, that is, the olick digamma, which had 
the found of ꝙ, and the modern found of the letter f was that of the Greek 
$ or b; ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, ſcre, and hence ferry, ſcrrgo, ſerriqvuful 5 inge- 
nium, engine, gin; ſcalenus, learing, unleſs you would rather derive i: from 
h , Whence inclino; infundibulem, funnel; gagates, jett; projectum, te ice: 
forth, a jetty; cucullus, a covol. | 

There are ſyncopes ſomewhat harder; from tempore, time; from nomine, 
name; domina, dame; as the French homme, femme, cm, from homine, femina, 
nomine. Thus pagina, page; origin, pot; uvrea, cup; cantharus, can; 

tentorium, tent; precor, pray preada, prey; ſpecio, ſpeculor, y; plico, ply ; 
implico, imply ; replico, "4 ly; complico, comply 3 ſedes epiſcopalis, ſee. 

A vowel is alſo cut off in the middle, that the number of the ſyllables 
may be leflened ; as amita, aunt; fpiritus, ſpright; debitum, debt; dubito, 
deubt; comes, comitis, count; clericus, clerk; quietus, 9, guitez acquieto, 

4a acquit; ſeparo, to ſpare; ſtabilis, fable; ſtabulum, Sabie; pallatlum, pa- 


| whence goſpel, gocd-ſpell, or god-ſpell, 
| but a an © ee word, from zophorus 3 but freeſe, for cloth, from 
Friſia, or perhaps from frigeſco, as being more fit than any other for keeping 


— Place; rabula, rail; raw!, wraul, brawl, rable, brable ; queeſitto, 
__ Fer | EE | | 
As alſo a conſonant, or at leaſt one of a ſofter ſound, or even a whole ſyl. 
lable; rotundus, round; fragilis, frail; ſecurus, ſure; regula, rule; tegula, 


neus, ſuddain, een; ſuperare, to ſoar ; periculum, peril ; mirabile, marwel 3 ag 
magnus, main; dignor, deign; tingo, ftain z tinctum, taint; pingo, paint; pre. 
dari, reach. | | 

The contractions may ſeem harder, where many of them meet, as plane, 
kyrk, church; preſbyter, prieſt ; ſacriſtanus, ſexton; frango, fregi, break, breach; 
tagus, $Fya, becch; F changed into b, and g into ch, which are letters near 
a-kin; frigeſco, freeze; frigeſco, . freſh, ſe into fþ, as above in biſhop, Bb, fo in 
ſcapha, iff, ſkip, and refrigeſco, ref; but vireſco, freſh ; phlebotomus, eam; 
bovina, beef'5 vitulina, veal; ſcutifer, ſquire 3 pœnitentia, penance; ſanctua- 
rium, ſan&vary, ſentry z quæſitio, chaſe ; perquiſitio, purchaſe ; anguilla, ee/ ; 
inſula, iflc, ile, ifland, iland; inſuletta, iflet, ilet; eyght, and more contractedly 
ey, whence Oꝛuſney, Ruley, Ely; examinare, to ſcar, namely, by rejecting from 
tie beginning and end e and o, according to the uſual manner, the remainder 
amin, which the Saxons, who did not uſe x, write cſ amen, or ſcamen, is con- 
trated into ſcan; as from dominus, don; nomine, noun; abomino, ban; and 
indeed apum examen they turned into ſciame z for which we ſay ſevarme, by 
inſerting » to denote the murmuring; theſaurus, fore z ſedile, fool; verde, 
vet; ſudo, ſtveat; gaudium, gay; jocus, Joy 3 ſuccus, Juice; catena, chain ; 
caliga, calga; chauſe, chauſſe, Fr. beſe; extinguo, ſtanch, ſquench, quench, 


age, ever z floccus, loc; excerpo, ſcrape, ſcrabble, ſcraw! z extravagus, fray, 
ſtraggle; collectum, clot, clutch z colligo, coil; recolligo, recoil z ſevero, fevear ; 
ſtridulus, ſbrill; procurator, prey; pulſo, to puſh ; calamus, a guill; impetere, 
to im peach; augeo, auxi, wax; and vaneſco, vanui, ane; ſyliabare, 79 ſeal ; 
puteus, pit; granum, corn; comprimo, cramp, crump, crumple, crinkle. 

Some may ſeem harſher, yet may not be rejected, for it at leaſt appears, 
that ſome of them are derived from proper names, and there are others whoſe 
etymology is acknowledged by every body; as Alexander, Elie, Scander, San. 
der, Sandy, Sanny; Elizabetha, Elizabeth, Eliſabeth, Betty, Beſs ; Margareta, 
Margaret, Marget, Meg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Ila, Pal, Malkin, Mago kin, 
Maabłes; Matthæus, Mattha, Matthew ; Martha, Matt, Pat; Guliclmus, 
Milbelmus, Girolamo, Guillaume, William, Will, Bill, Wiikin, Wicken, IWicks, 
Weeks 

Thus cariophyllus, flos ; gerofilo, Ital. giriflce, gilofer, Fr. gillflcever, which 
the vulgar call jzlyflozver, as if derived from the month Fuly ; petroſelinum, 
parflcy ; portulaca, purſiain ; cydonium, quince; cydoniatum, uiddeny; perſi- 
cum, peach; eruca, eruke, which they corrupt to car-<vig, as if it took its 
name from the ear; annulus geminus, a gimmal, or gimbal ring; and thus 
the word gimbal and jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven; 
quelques choſes, kickſhaws. Since the origin of theſe, and many others, how- 
ever forced, is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any one if the ancients, 
have thus disfigured many, eſpecially as they ſo much affected monoſyllables ; 


away, changing, tranſpoſing, and ſoftening them. | 

But while we derive theſe from the Latin, I do not mean to ſay, that many 
of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, Daniſh, Dutch, and 
Teutonick languages, and other dialects, and ſome taken more lately from the 
French, or Italians, or Spaniards. 


origin; as to bear a burden, from fero; but to bear, whence birth, born, bairn, 


Thus perch, a fiſh, from perca; but perch, a meaſure, from pertica, and like- 
wiſe to perch. To ſpell is from ſyllaba z but ſpell, an inchantment, by which 
it is believed that the boundaries are ſo fixed in lands, that none can paſs them 
againſt the maſter's will, from expel/o; and ſpell, a meſſenger, . from cpiſtola; 
Thus freeſe, or freeze, from frigeſco; 


out the cold, | 
There are many words among us, even monoſyllables, compounded of two or 


more words, at leaſt ſerving inſtead of compounds, and compriſing the ſignifi- 


cation of more words than one; as from ſcrip and roll, comes ſcrell; from prend 
and dance, prance; from ft of the verb ſtay, or fand and out, is made ſto: ; 
from flout and hardy, ftardy ; from ſp of ſpit or ſpexv, and out, comes ſpout 3 
from the ſame ſp, with the termination in, is ſpin; and adding out, ſpin out; 
and from the ſame ſp, with it, is ſpit, which only differs from ſpat in that it 
is ſmaller, and with leſs noiſe and force; but ſputter is, becauſe of the obſcure 
u, ſomething between ſpit and ſpout 3 and by reaſon of adding r, it intimates 
a frequent iteration and noiſe, but obſcurely confuſed : whereas ſpatter, on ac- 
count of the ſharper and clearer vowel a, infimates a more diſtinct noiſe, in 
which it chiefly differs from ſputter, From the ſame ſp, and the termination 
ark, comes ſpark, ſignifying a ſingle emiſſion of fire with a noiſe ; namely, % 
the emiflion, ar the more acute noiſe, and & the mute conſonant, intimates its 
being ſuddenly terminated 3 but adding , is made the frequentative ſpark:- 
The ſame /þ, by addingæ, that is /pr, implies a more lively impetus of diffuſing 
or expanding itſelf; to which adding the termination ing, it becomes ſpring 3 
irs vigour ſpr imports, its ſharpneſs the termination ing; and laſtly in acute and 
tremulous, ending in the mute conſonant £ denotes the ſudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in its primary fignification, of a ſingle, not a com- 
plicated exilition. Hence we call ſpring whatever has an elaftick force; 33 
alſo a fountain of water, and thence the origin of any thing; and to rig, 


* germigate; and ſpring, one of the four 1 From the ſame /pr 5 


tile; ſubtilis, ſabtle; nomen, noun; decanus, dean; computo, count; ſubita. 


flint ; foras, forth.; ſpecies, ſpice; recito, read; adjuvo, aid; alan, ævum, ay, 


and, to make them ſound the ſofter, took this liberty of maiming, taking 


The ſame word, according to its different ſignifications, often has a different 


comes from pario: and a bear, at leaſt if it be of Latin original, from fra, 


m — «„ - 
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ENGCLISH TONGU E. N 
is formed ſprout, and with the termination ig, ſprig; of which the follow-]] the former ſyllable ; as zo deſeant, à diſcant; to cement, a cł- 
2 for the 0 part, is the difference: ſprcut, of a groſſer ſound, imports nent; to 2 * al 2, . fe 8 5 7 | 


py Sos of groſſer ud; ſprig, of a ſlenderer ſound, denotes a ſmaller ſhoot. | 
5 like manner, from ſtr of the verb ſtrive, and out, comes firout and ſtrut.] This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs ſeldom have their accent on 
From the ſame fr, and the termination uggle, is made ſtruggle; and this gi] the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter ſyllable; as, delight, per fume. 
imports, but without any great noiſe, by reaſon of the obſcure ſound of the | wy 

vowe! . In like mr eg throw and __ is e _ 5 a almoſt in} 4, All diſſyllables ending in y, as crarny ; in aur, as labour, 
the ſame ſenſe 15 Lege oy ee by ect ca eee wm_ | f4vour ; in ow, as willow, allow, except allow ; in le, as 
greug® „ 8 25 ä IL Gattle, bible; in ifh, as baniſh ; in cd, as cambrick, cafjack ; in 
* ter, as to batter ; in age, as courage 3 in en, as faſten; in et, as 


theſe obſervations it is eaſy to diſcover great ſagacity and | Let, accent the former ſyllable. | : = 
= extravagance, an ability 2 do much defeated by ho de-] 5+ Diſſyllable nouns in er, as canker, bütter, have the ac- 
fire of doing more than enough. It may be remarked, cent on the former ſyllable. 
1. That Wallis's derivations are often ſo made, that by the 6. Diſſyllable verbs terminating in a conſonant and e final, 
game licence any language may be deduced from any other. as compriſe, eſcape ; or having a diphthong in the laſt tyllable, 
= >. That he makes no diſtinction between words immediately as appeaſe, reveal ; or ending in two conſonants, as a!?fzd, have 


derived by us from the Latin, and thoſe which, being copied from the accent on the latter ſyllable, ; 


other languages, can therefore afford no example of the genius| 7: Diſſyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter ſyllable, 
of the Englith language, or its laws of derivation. have commonly their accent on the latter ſyllable, as afęlaiſe; 
3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great harſh- except wor ds in ain, ceriain, mountain, 3 
neſs and violence, words apparently Teutonick ; and therefore, | $- Triſſyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing 
according to his own declaration, probably older than the tongue a ſyllable, retain the accent of the radical word, as /owelineſs, 
to which he refers them. 5 tenderneſs, contemner, wagonner, phy fical, beſpatter, commenting, 


4. That ſome of his derivations are apparently erroneous, | con ding, aſſurance. „ : 
| 4x 9. Triflyllables ending in ozs, as gracious, arduous ; in al, as l 
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. capital ; in ion, as mention, accent the firſt. 
| CET HO oa T2 | 10. Triſſyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the firſt 
8 5 | ſyllable, as countenance, continence, armament, imminent, tegant, 
The eſtabliſhed practice of grammarians requires that I ſhould here treat of | Þropagate, except they be derived from words having the accent 


=... 3 but e ws gt = ſo little 1 or variety bo —_— on the laſt, as connivance, acquaintance 3 or CN. ſyllable 
tions, that its conſtruction neither requires nor admits many rules. allis L £1, X 30 
B 1 * hath a vowel be fore two conſonants, as promulgate. 1 


therefore has totally neglected it; and Jonſon, whoſe deſire of following the A ; : 5 a s 1 
unters upon the learned languages made him think a ſyntax indiſpenſably neceſ- } _ 11. Tr ſyllables ending IN y, AS eh,, pb 22 1 76 ery, victory, an 
{ary, has publiſhed ſuch petty obſervations as were better omitted. /ubfidy, commonly accent the firſt ſyllable. | . | 

12. Triflyllables in re or le accent the firit ſyllable, as /#gible, bl 


The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the nomina-| zhZatre ; except di/ciple, and ſome words which have a polition, 
tire in number and perſon ; as Thou flieft from good; He runs to as example, epiſtle. „ 5 
= cath : f 13. Triſſyllables in ade commonly accent the firſt ſyllable, as 4 

Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. a plenitude. 14 
Of two ſubſtantives the noun poſſeſſi ve is the genitive; as] 14. Triflyllables ending in arr or atour, as creatour ; or hav- 
His father s glory, The ſun's heat. | ing in the middle ſyllable a diphthong, as endeavour; or 2 
Verbs tranſitive require an oblique caſe; as He loves mne; vowel before two conſonants, as dem#ftick, accent the middle 


Be Yeu fear bim. : | : | ſyllable. | | 
„ All prepoſitions require an oblique caſe ; He gave this to me; 15. Triſſyllables that have their accent on the laſt ſyllable are 


He tcok this from me ; He ſays this of me; He came with me. commonly French, as acqui#/ce, repartte, magazine ; or words 
: formed by prefixing one or two ſyllables to an acute ſyllable, as 


| | | | immature, overcharge. | 

PR 0:3 & DF. 16. Polyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyllables, fol- 

WA 3 * 3 low the accent of the words from which they are derived, as 
„ . 0 IE AE arrogating, continency, 1 commindable, communicableneſs. 


omit their Proſody. So that of the Italians is neglected by Burmattei ; that of yy +” if . 7 
the French by Deſmarais; and that of the Engliſh by Wallis, Cooper, and even We ſhould therefore ſay di/pitable, indiſputable, rather than aſe 
by Jenſan, though 3 poet. But as the laws of metre are included in the idea putable, indiſputable ; and advertiſement 3 than advertiſes 


oa grammar, 1 have thought it proper to inſert them. ment. 
| : | 7 17. Words in ion have the accent upon the antepenult, aa 

Prefady compriſes orthoepy, or the rules of pronunciation ; fatuation, perturbation, concoction ; words in atour Or ator on the 

and ort hometry, or the laws of verſification. | penult, as dedicator. 

: ar gp af: C g ATION 15 juſt, when every letter has its proper 18. Words ending in /- commonly have the accent on the firſt 

ound, and when every ſyllable has its proper accent, or, which | ſyllable, as 4micab/c, unleſs the ſecond ſyllable have a vowel be- 

in Engliſh verſification is the ſame, its proper quantity. fore two confonants, as combiftible. 

” 19. Words ending in cus have the accent on the antepenult 

The ſounds of the letters have been already explained; and rules for the ac- 48 ., collins " 5 ME OY 

3 * 


cent or quantity are not eaſily to be given, being ſubject to innumerable ex- 1 . . 
&::21:s. Such however as I have read or formed, 1 thall here propoſe. 20. Words ending in y have their accent on the antepenult, 
as pufellanimity, activity. | 


- 


1. Of diſſyllables formed by affixing a termination, the former | Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but propoſed as uſeful. 


2227 ene is commonly acceated, as chzdifh, kingdom, ateſt, ated, | Almoſt every rule of every lanzuage has its a — in 8 as in 
r2-l/eme, lover, ſcoffer, fairer, föremo zealous, fulneſs 5]y , other tongues, much muſt be learned by example and authority. Perhaps more 
ah, ors it » ſeaffer, J  / ft Aan and better rules may be given chat have eſcaped my obſervation. 


— UN 


:. Diflyllables formed by prefixing a ſyllable to the radical 


bfeem, to beftiw, 
3. Of diſſyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 


verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on 


888 


| 


* . VRS IFICATION is the arrangement of a certain number of 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter; as zo begtt, to {yllables according to certain ng | 


The feet of. our verſes are either iambick, as alt, create 5 


Or trochaick, a6 hily, lofty. 's 
| _ 


A GRAMMAR OF TH 


Our iambick meaſure compriſes verſes 


fyllables, | 
Moſt good, moſt fair, 
Or things as rare, 
To call you's loſt ; 
For all the coſt 
Words can beſtow, 
So poorly ſhow 
Upon your praiſe, . 
That all the ways 
Senſe hath, come ſhort, 


With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears, 


Df four 
2 


Drayton, 


Dryden. 


Of fix, 


This while we are abroad, | 
Shall we not touch our lyre ? 
Shall we not ſing an ode ? 
Shall that holy fire, 
In us that ftrongly glow'd, 
In this cold air expire? 


Though in the utmoſt Peak 
A while we do remain, 
Amongſt the mountains bleak, 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, 
No ſport our hours ſhall break, 
To exerciſe our vein, 


What though bright Phoebus? beams 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 
And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound, 
And by old Camber's ſtreams 
Be many wonders found: 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver ſwathes, 

And what of all moſt dear, 
Buxton's delicious baths, 

Strong ale and noble chear, | 
T' aſſwage breem winter's ſcathes. 


In places far or near, 

Or famous, or obſcure, 
Where wholſom is the air, 
Or where the moſt impure, 
All times, and every where, 

The muſe is ſtill in ure. 


| Pd 
Drayten. 


Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems, 


And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 
Where I may fit, and nightly ſpell 


Of ev'ry ſtar the ſky doth ſhew, 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew, Milton. 
Of ten, which is the common meaſure of heroick and tragick 


poetry, 
Full in the midft of this created ſpace, 

Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a place 
Confining on all three ; with triple bound ; 

Whence all things, though remote, are view'd around, 
And thither bring their undulating ſound, 

The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of pow'r, 

Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'r ; 

A thouſand winding entries long and wide 

Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide, 


. 


1 


d 
I 


. ” 1 


| Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. 


A'thouſand crannies in the walls are made 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the buſy trade. 

*Tis built of braſs, the better to diffuſe 

The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news; 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play : | 

A mart for ever full ; and open night and day, 
Nor filence is within, nor voice expreſs, | 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe ; 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhore ; 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to diſtance drives the _ 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous di 

Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: 

A thorough-fare of news ; where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard, ſome mingle truth with lies : 
The troubled air with empty ſounds they beat, 
Dryden. 


In all theſe meaſures the accents are to be placed on even 


| fyllables ; and every line conſidered by itſelf is more harmo- 


nious, as this rule is more ſtrictly obſerved. The variations ne- 
ceſſary to pleaſure belong to the art of poetry, not the rules of 
grammar. . | ELSE 


Our trochaick meaſures are 


ſyllables, 


Here we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath: 
Other joys 

Are but toys. 


Of three 


Walton's 4 


. * 


Of five, 


In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt annoy. 


Of ſeven, 


Faireſt piece of well-form'd earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. 


Ola Ballad 


Faller. 


In theſe meaſures the accent is to be placed on the odd 
ſyllables, | 


| / 
Theſe are the meaſures which are now in uſe, and above the reſt thoſe of 
ſeven, eight, and ten ſyllables. Our ancient poets wrote verſes ſometimes of 
twelve ſyllables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. x | 


Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that bear ſo high, 
And farth'ſt ſurvey their ſoils with an ambitious eye, 
Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs crowds, 
The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'ring clouds, 
Eſpecial audience crayes, offended with the throng, 
That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was fo long; 
Alleging for herſelf, when through the Saxon's pride, 
The godlike race of Brute to Severn's ſetting fide 
Were cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did relieve 
Thoſe whom devouring war elſe every where did grieve» 
And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by might) 
Unto her ancient foe reſign'd her ancient right, 

A conſtant maiden till ſhe only did remain, 
The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did retain, 
And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things, 
So only ſhe is rich in mountains, meres, and ſprings ; 
And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous waſte, 
As others by their towns and fruitful tillage grac'd. 


And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. 


And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a long way, gene, 
And either knoweth not his way, or elſe would let alone 
His purpos'd journey, is diſtract. 


The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables were often mingled by ou. 
old poets, ſometimes in alternate lines, and ſometimes in alternate couplen 
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ENGLISH 
„ ine, is now only uſed to 
diverſify heroick lines Alexandrine 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, 


Tbe long majeſtic march, and energy divine. 
The pauſe in the Alexandrine muſt be at the ſixth ſyllable. 


— 


he verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken into a ſoft Iyrick meaſure of 
* — "conffiing alternately of eight ſyllables and fix, be 


She to receive thy radiant name, 
Selects a whiter ſpaces 


When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 
That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to ſee. 


Fenton. 


To earth whoſe body lent, 


Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, | . 


But not more innocent. 
When the Archangel's trump ſhall blow, 
And ſouls to bodies join, 
What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below | 
Had been as ſhort as thine ! Wieſtey. 
We have another meaſure very quick and lively, and therefore much uſed 
in ſongs, which may be called the anapeſtick, in which the accent reſts upon 
every third ſyllable. : 


6 3 
May I govern my paſſions with abſolute ſway, 
And grow wiſer and better as life wears away. Dr. Pope. 
In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrenched from the firſt foot, as 
| Diogenes ſurly and provid. Dr. Pepe. 
When preſent we love, and when abſent agree, . 
I think not of Fris, nor I'ris of me. Dryden. 


Theſe meaſures are varied by many combinations, and ſometimes by double 
endings, either with or without rhyme, as in the heroick meaſure. 


Pete. | 


| Ef 


| 5 Trois to Pope. | 
Beneath this tomb an infant Yes 0 8 8 | 


- 


TON GU E. 


'Tis the Divinity that ſtirs <vithin us, * 
2 "Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an kzreaſter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 


So in that of eight ſyllables, 
They neither added nor confounded, 
They neither — nor abounded. Priar. 
In that of ſeven, | 
For reſiſtance I could fear none, 


| But with twenty ſhips had done, 


What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiey'd with fix alone. 


In that of ſix, 
Twas when the ſeas were roaring, 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 
A damſel lay deploring, 
AU on a rock reclin d. „ Cay. 


Clover * 


In the anapeſtick, 
— When terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 
And mountainous billows affright, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 


But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right. Ballad. 


3 theſe meaſures, and their laws, may be reduced every ſpecies of Engliſh 
verſes > | : ? 

Our verſification admits of few licences, except a fpnalzpha, 
or eliſion of e in the before a vowel, as th” eternal; and more 
rarely of o in to, as ? accept; and a fynerefis, by which two 


ſhort vowels coaleſce into one ſyllable, as gueftion, ſpecial -;- or 


a word 1s contracted by the expulſion of a ſhort vowel before 
liquid, as av' rice, temp'rance. . 


Thus have I collected rules and examples, by which the Engliſh language 
may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with grammatical-terms, 
or taught by a maſter to thoſe that are more ignorant. To have written a 
grammar for ſuch as are not yet initiated in the ſchools, would have been te- 
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dious, and perhaps at laſt ineffectual. 
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EDVERETISEMENT 
| TO THE 
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MC Y are the works of human induſtry, which to begin and finiſh are hardly granted to 
the ſame man. He that undertakes to compile a Dictionary, undertakes that, which, if it 
comprehends the full extent of his deſign, he knows himſelf unable to perform. Yet his labours, 


though deficient; may be uſeful, and with the hope of this inferior praiſe, he muſt j incite his ac, 


and ſolace his wearineſs. 


Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer approaches may be made; and findihg my Die- 


tionary about to be reprinted, I have endeavoured, by a reviſal, to make it leſs reprehenſible. I will 


not deny that I found many parts requiring emendation, and many more capable of improvement. 


Many faults I have corrected, ſome ſuperfluities I have taken away, and ſome deficiencies I have 


ſupplied. I have methodiſed ſome parts that were diſordered, and illuminated ſome that were obſcure, 
Yet the changes or additions bear a very ſmall proportion to the whole. The critick will now have 
leſs to object, but the ſtudent who has bought any of the former copies needs not repent ; he will 


not, without nice collation, perceive how "they differ; and uſefulneſs ſeldom depends upon little 
things. 

For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps not need of more apology than the nature of the work 
will furniſh ; I have left that inaccurate which never was made exact, and that mT which never 
was completed, | - 
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4 alphabets, has, in the Engliſh 
language, three different ſounds, 
which may be termed the broad, open, 
and ſlender. 2 
The broad ſound, reſembling that of 
the German a, is found in many of our 
monoſyllables, as all, wall, malt, ſalt, in 
which à is pronounced as au in cau/e, or 
aw in law. Many of theſe words were 
anciently written with au, as ſauli, 
wvaulk ; which happens to be ſtill retained 
in fault, This was probably the ancient 
ſound of the Saxons, ſince it is almoſt 
uniformly preſerved in the ruſtic pro- 
nunciation, and the Northern dialects, 
as maun for man, haund for hand, © 
A open, not unlike the à of the Italians, 


obſcurely in fancy, faſt, &c. 

\ ſlender or 28 5 el a of the 
Engliſh language, reſembling the ſound 
of the French e maſculine, or diphthong 
at in pais, or perhaps a middle ſound 
between them, or between the a and e; 
to this the Arabic a is ſaid nearly to ap- 
proach. Of this ſound we have exam- 


all thoſe that terminate in ation; as re- 
lation » nation, generation. 

15 ſhort, as, glaſs, graſs; or long, as, 
lage, graze: it is marked long, gene- 
rally, by an e final, plane, or by an . 
added, as plain. The ſhort à is open, 
the long 2 cloſe. 

A, an article ſet before nouns of the 
ingular number; @ man, à tree; de- 
noting the number one, as, a man is 
coming, that is, uc more than one; or an 
indefinite indication, as, a man may 
come this way, that is, any man. This 
article has no plural ſignification. Be- 
tore a word beginning with a vowel, it 
3 Written an, as, an Ox, an 


is found in father, rather, and more | 


| ples in the words, place, Face, waſte, and |. 


K-08 


OF THE 


ay 


A 


The firſt letter of the European 2. A, taken materially, or for itſelf, is Aa 


noun ; as, a great A, a little a. 
3. A is placed before a participle, or par- 
ticipial noun; and is conſidere d by 
Wallis as a contraction of at, when it 
is put before a word denoting ſome action 
not yet finiſhed; as, I am à walking. 
It alſo ſeems to be anciently contracted 
from at, when placed before local ſur- 


caſes, it ſeems to ſignify to, like the 
French à. : 


A hunting Chloe went. : Prives 
They go a begging to a bankrupt's door. 
tains! 
Which we may every year 
Find when we come a fiſhing here. Witton. 
Now the men fell à rubbing of armour, which 
a great while had lain oiled, Wetton. 
He will knap the ſpears @ pieces with his teeth. 
| Mores Antid. Athm. 
Another falls a ringing a Peſcennius Niger, and 
Judiciouſly diftinguithes the found of it to be 
modern. Addiſon on Medals, 
4. A has a peculiar fignification, denoting 
the proportion of one thing to another. 
Thus we ſay, The landlord hath a hun- 
dred à year; The ſhip's crew gained a 
thouſand. pounds à man. 
The river Inn paſſes through a wide open coun- 
try, during all its courſe through Bavaria; which 
is a voyage of two days, after the rate of twenty 
leagues a day. | Addiſon on Italy. 
5. Ais uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen 
out a ſyllable, without adding to the 
ſenſe. 
For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a, 
And even for oranges to China. Dryden. 
6. A 1s ſometimes, in familiar writings, 
put by a barbarous corruption for he; 
as, will a come, for will he come. 
7. A, in compoſition, feems to have ſome- 
times the power of the French a in theſe 
phraſes, a droit, a gauche, &c. and ſome- 
times to be contracted from at; as, afide, 


Which a is the co 5 
Ne L. contraction, 


egg. of F 


names; as, Thomas a Becket. In other 


Dryden. 
May peace ſtill ſlumber by theſe purling foun- 
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ABA 


I gin to be à 2veary of the ſun 
And wiſh the ſtate of th' world were now undone, 
| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
And now a breeze from ſhore began to blow, ' 
The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; _.. 
Then hoiſt their yards a-trip, and all their ſails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales, 
| Dryden s Ceyx and Alcyones 
A little houſe with trees a row, 
And, like its maſter, very low. Pope, Hor. 

8. A is ſometimes redundant; as, ari/e, 
arouſe, awate ; the ſame with riſe, rouſe, 
wake. 

9. A, in abbreviations, ſtands for artium, 
or arts; as, A. B. batchelor of arts, ar- 
tium baccalaureus ; A. M. maſter of arts, 
artium magiſfter; or, anno; as, A. D. 
anno domini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of 
places, generally ſhews that they have 
ſome relation to an abbey, as Abingdon. 

Gibſon, 

AB Ack E. adv. [from back.]\Backwards. 

Obſolete. . 
But when they came where thou thy {kill didſt 
ſhow 

They drew abacke, as half with ſhame confound. 

8 WD, Spenſ. Paſs. 

ABACTOR. x. /.[Latin.] One who drives 
away or ſteals cattle in herds, or great 

numbers at once, in diſtinction from 
thoſe that ſteal only a ſheep or two. 


\ | Blount. 
"BACUS. x. , [Latin.] 

1- A counting-table, anciently uſed in 
calculations. 

2. [In architecture.] The uppermoſt mem- 
ber of a column, which ſerves as a ſort 
of cfowning both to the capital and co- 
lumn. | Die. 
AB Arr. adv. [of abapran, Sax. behind.] 
From the fore-part of the ſhip, towards 
the ſtern, Dia. 
ABarsANCE. 2. / [from the French abai- 
ſer, to depreſs, to bring down.] An act 
of reverence, a bow. Obey/ance is con- 


ſidered by Skinner as a corruption of 


aſtpe, afoot, afteep, athirft, awares | 


\ abaiſance, but 1s _ univerſally uſed. 
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ABA 

To ABA'LIENATE. v. a. [from abalieno, 
Lat.] To make that another's which 
was our own before. A term of the civil 
law, not much uſed in common ſpeech. 

ABALIENA“T ION. z. / [ Lat. abalienatio.] 
The act of giving up one's right to ano- 
ther perſon; or a making over an eſtate, 
goods, or chattels by ſale, or due courſe 
of law. * Di. 

To ABA'ND.v. a. [A word contracted from 
abandon, but not now in uſe. See A- 


BANDON.] To forſake. 
| They ſtronger are | 

Than they which ſought at firſt their helping 

hand 
And Vortiger enforced the kingdom to aband. 
Sperſer's Fairy Queen, be ii. cant. 10. 

To. ABA'NDON. v. a. [Fr. abandonner. 
Derived, according to Menage, from the 


Italian abandonare, which ſignifies to 
forſake his colours; bandum | vexillum] | 


deſerere. Paſquier thinks it a coalition of 
a ban donner, to give up to a proſcription; 
in which ſenſe we, at this day, mention 
the ban of the empire. Ban, in our 
own old dialect, ſignifies a curſe; and 


to abandon, if conſidered as compounded | 


between French and Saxon, 1s exaQtly 
equivalent to diris deu ere. 
a. To give up, reſign, or quit; often fol- 
lowed by the particle zo. 
If ſhe be ſo abandon'd to her ſorrow, 
As it is ſpoke, the never will admit me. 
| Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
The paſſive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the ſpoil | 
Their own abodes; we, feeble few, conſpire 
To ſave a ſinking town, involv'd in fire. 
Dryd. Aneid, 
Who is he ſo abandoned to ſottiſh credulity, as 
to think, that a clod of earth in a ſack, may ever, 
by eternal ſhaking, receive the fabric of man's 
body? c Bentley's Sermons. 
Muft he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian thore, 
With frequentrites, and pure, avow'd thy pow'r, 
Be doom'd the worſt of human ills to prove, 
Unbleſs'd, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove ? 
Pope's Odyſſey, b. i. I. 80. 
2. To deſert; to forſake: in an ill ſenſe. 
The princes uſing the paſſions of fearing evil, 
and deſiring to eicape, only to ſerve the rule of 
virtue, not to abandon one's ſelf, leapt to a rib of 
the ſhip. - Sidney, b. ii. 
Seeing the hurt ſtag alone, 
Left and abandsn'd of his velvet friends, 
*Tis right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 
Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. 
|  Dryd, neid, 2. 
But to the parting goddeſs thus ine pray'd 
Propitious till be preſent to my aid, 
Nor quite abandon your once fayour'd maid, 
Dryd, Fab. 
3. To forſake, to leave. 
He boldly ſpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreſtalled place at erſt, 
For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. ſtant. 39. 
To ABANDON OVER. v. 4. [a form of wri- 
ting not uſual, perhaps not exact.] To 
give up to, to reſign. 
Look on me as a man abandor'd over 
To an eternal lethargy of love 
'To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure 
And but diſturb the quiet of my death. | 


Dryd. Sp. Friar. a 


ASN DON ED. particip. adj. Corrupted 
in the higheſt degree; as, an abandoned 


| ABA 
| of a longer form, abandoned [given up] 
to wickedneſs. ; 


[A verbal noun f. 
abandon.) Deſertion, forſaking. [ 


He hoped his paſt meritorious actions might oat- 
weigh his preſent abandoning the thought of future 


ABANDONING. 


action. Clarend. b. vili. 
ABA TN DON MEN Tr. 2. / Iabandonnement, Fr.] 
1. The act of abandoning. N | 
2. The ſtate of being abandoned. Dic. 
ABANN1' TION. 2. / [Lat. abannitio.] A 

baniſhment for one or two years, for 

manſlaughter. Obſolete. Dict. 
To ABA RE. v. a. abapian, Sax. ] To make 

bare, uncover, or diſcloſe, Dict. 
ABARTICULA'TION, z. / [from ab, from, 
and articulus, a joint, Lat.] A good and 
apt conſtruction of the bones, by which 
they move ſtrongly and eaſily ; or that 
ſpecies of articulation that has manifeſt 
motion. | Die. 
To ABA'SE. v. a. [Fr. abaifſer, from the 

Lat. Sas, or baſjus, a barbarous word, 

ſignifying low, baſe.] 
1. To depreſs, to lower. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with 
whom you ſpeak with your eye; yet with a demure 
abaſing of it ſometimes. Bacon, 

2. To caſt down, to depreſs, to bring low; 
in a figurative and perſonal ſenſe, which 


15 the common uſe. | 
Happy ſhepherd, to the gods be thankful, that 
to thy advancement their wiſdoms have thee abaſed. 
Sidney, bs i. 
| Behold every one that is proud, and abaſe him. 
| * | Job, xl. 11. 
With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns; 
He levels mountains, and he raiſes plains; 
And, not regarding diff'rence of degree, 
Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. 
Dryd. Fables. 
If the mind be curbed and humbled too much 
in children; if their ſpirits be abaſed and broken 


all their vigour and induſtry. 
Locke on Education, 9. 46. 
ABa'sED. adj. [with heralds] a term uſed 
of the wings of eagles, when the top 


ſhield ; or when the wings are ſhut.; the 
natural way of bearing them being ſpread 
with the top pointing to the chief of the 
angle. Bailey. Chambers. 
ABA SEMENT. 2. . The; ſtate of being 
brought low; the act of bringing low; 
depreſſion. | | 

There is an abaſement becauſe of glory; and 


there is that lifteth up his head from a low eſtate. 
Ecclefiaſticus, xx. 11. 
To ABa'sH. v. a. [See BasHFUL, Per- 
haps from abaiſſer, French.] 
1. To put into confuſion ; to make aſha- 
med. It generally implies. a ſudden 
impreſſion of ſhame. 
They heard, and were abaſb'd. 
Milten's Paradiſe Left, 5. i. I. 331. 
This 2 th* imperious queen ſat mute with 
ear; 
Nor further durſt incenſe the gloomy thunderer. 
Silence was in the court at this rebuke : - 5 
Nor could the gods, abaſp d, ſuſtain their ſove- 
reign's look. Dryden's Fables. 
2. The paſſive admits the particle at, ſome- | 
times of, before the cauſal noun. 
In no wiſe ſpeak againſt the truth, but be abaſped 
of the error of thy ignorance. Ecclus. iv. 25. 
I ſaid unto her, from whence is this kid? Is 


 auretch, In this ſenſe, - is a contraction 


much by too ſtrict an hand over them; they loſe 


looks downwards towards the point of the 


ABA 


* given for a gift, more than the wages 1 howeygy 
I did not believe her, and I was no at her. 
ob. ii. 13, 14. 
In the admiration only of weak minds | 
Led captive: ceaſe t' admire, and all her plumes 
Fall flat, and fink into a trivial toy, 
At every ſudden iſlighting quite abaſpt. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loft, B. ii, 
The little Cupids hov'ring round, 
(As pictures prove) with garlands crown'd, 
Abaſh'd at what they ſaw and heard, 
Flew off, nor ever more appear'd. 
| Ss Miſcellaries, 
To ABA TE. v. a. [from the French a. 
tre, to beat down.] 
1. To leſſen, to diminiſh. 


Who can tell whether the divine wiſdom, to 
abate the glory of thoſe kings, did not reſerve thi 
work to be done by a queen, that it might appear 
to be his own immediate work? 

| Sir Fohn Davies on Ireland. 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure, 

| Shakeſpeare, 

Here we ſee the hopes of great benefit and ligh: 
from expoſitors and commentators, are in a yea: 
part abated; and thoſe who have moſt need of their 
help, can receive but little from them. 

Locke's Eſſay on St. Paul's Epiſtles 


2. To deject, or depreſs the mind, 
This iron world | 
Brings down the ſtouteſt hearts to loweſt ſtate : 
For miſery doth braveſt minds abats. 
” Spenſ. Hubberd's Tait 
Have the power till 
To baniſh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moiſt abated captives to ſome nation 
That won you without blows ? | 
 Shakeſp. Corilar, 
Time that changes all, yet changes us in vain, 
. The body, not the mind; nor can controul 
Th' immortal vigour, or abate the ſoul, 
| Dryd. Enid, 
3. In commerce, to let down the price in 
ſelling, ſometimes to beat down the price 
in buying. | 
To ABA'TE, D. Hts * 0 
1. To grow leſs; as, his paſſion at. Ar 


J. 223. 


the ſtorm abates. It is uſed ſometimes : 
with the particle / before the thing 
leſſened. = 
Our phyſicians have obſerved, that in proceſs | | 
time, ſome diſeaſes have abated of their virulence, A“ 
and have, in a manner, worn out their malignit, 0 
ſo as to be no longer mortal. A” 
5 Dryden's Hind and Pari 1 
2, [In common law.] 1 
It is in law uſed both actively and neuterly; % d 
to abate a caſtle, to beat it down. To abate a u AB! 
is, by ſome exception, to defeat or overthrow it a 
Aſtranger abateth, that is, entereth upon à houle FJ; 
or land void by the death of him that laſt poſſeſſes 
it, before the heir take his poſſeſſion, and fo kecf- 00 
eth him out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out A's 


him in poſſeflion, is ſaid to diſſeiſe: ſo he that 
ſteppeth in between the former poſſeſſor and his 
heir, is ſaid to abate, In the neuter fignificatio 
thus : The writof the demandment ſhall abate, thit 
is, ſhall be diſabled, fruſtrated, or overthrown. Ile 
appeal abateth by covin, that is, that the accult 
tion is defeated by deceit. | Log: 
3. [In horſemanſhip.) A horſe is ſaid to 
abate or take down his curvets ; whe 
working, upon curvets, he puts his tv 
hind legs to the ground both at once, 
and obſerves the ſame exactneſs in al 
the times. | =. + 
ABa"TEMENT. . [abatement, Fr.] 
1. The act of abating or leſſening. 


Xenophon telts us, that the city contained 5 ont 


it not ſtolen? But ſhe replied” vpon me, it was | 


— 


ten thouſand houſes, and allowing one man _ 


A B B 


ment (the reſt conſiſting of women, children, and 
ſervants), N 
eſe tyrants, if they ca 
ane might have been a majority even of the 
le collective. N 
FF Swift on the Conteſts of Athens and Rome. 
2. The fate of being abated. 3 
Coffee has, in common with all nuts, an oil 
ſtrongly combined and entangled with earthy par- 
ticles. The moſt noxious part of oil exhales in 
roaſting, to the abatement of near one quarter of its 
weight. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. The ſum or quantity taken away by the 
act of abating. : N 

The law of works is that law, which requires 
perfect obedience, without remiſſion or abatement; 
ſo that, by that law, a man cannot be juſt, or juſti- 
fied, without an exact performance of every tittle, 

| Locle. 
4. The cauſe of abating; extenuation. 

As our advantages towards practiſing and pro- 
moting piety and virtue were greater than thoſe of 
other men; ſo will our excuſe be leſs, if we neglect 
to make uſe of them. We cannot plead in abate- 
ment of our guilt, that we were ignorant of our 
duty, under the prepoſſeſſion of ill habits, and the 
bias of a wrong education. Atterbury's Sermons. 

g. [In law.] The act of the abator ; as, the 
abatement of the heir into the land before 


FIN 


5 fection or paſſion of the thing abated; 
3 as, abatement of the writ. Convel. 
sé. [With heralds.] An accidental mark, 
which being added to a coat of arms, 
the dignity of it is abaſed, by reaſon of 
ſome ftain or diſhonourable quality of 
the bearer. | Di. 
Ara"TER. 2. % The agent or cauſe by 
which an abatement 1s procured ; that 
by which any thing is leſſened. 
Abaters of acrimony or ſharpneſs, are expreſſed 
oils of ripe vegetables, and all preparations of 


ſuch ; as of almonds, piſtachoes, and other nuts, 
Arbutbnot on Diet. 


ABa"ToR. . / [a law term.] One who 
intrudes into houſes or land, void by the 
death of the former poſſeſſor, and yet 
not entered upon or taken up by his 
heir, | | Die. 


— 
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arty, 
mes 5 
thing 
ceſs ct 
alencts 
ignity diminiſhed, : Bailey. 
A'BATURE. z. / [from abatre, French.] 

Thoſe ſprigs of graſs which are thrown 

down by a ſtag in his paſſing by. Dit. 
A; B. 1. /. The yarn on a weaver's warp ; 

a term among clothiers. Chambers, 
4 BBA. 1. J. [Heb. as] A Syriac word, 


arthn 


ly; % 
2 writs 
Wow It 
4 houſe 


ſeſſel . . 
pas which ſignifies father. 
eth out A'eBACY, 1. J. ¶ Lat. abbatia.] The rights 
he that or privileges of an abbot. See ABBEx. 
and his According to Felinus, an abbacy is the dignity 
fication itſelf, fince an abbot is a term or word of dignity, 
ates that and not of office; and, therefore, even a fecular 
n. Ile perton, who has the care of ſouls, is ſometimes, 
| accu in the canon law, alſo ſtiled an abbot. 

Ln . | Ayliffe's Parergon 2 Canonici. 
ſaid to ABS. . ,. [ Lat. abbatif/a, from whence 
, when the Saxon abudiyye, then probably ab- 
his to batejs, and by contraction abbeſ in Fr. 
t once, and abbeſs, Eng.] The ſuperiour or go- 
; in al verneſs of a nunnery or monaſtery of 

Did. women. Py > 
.] 5 They fled 
| Into this abbey, whither we purſued them 3 
"ed abott And here the abbeſs ſhuts the gate on us, 
_ And will not ſuſfer us to fetch him out. 


houſe, who could have any ſhare in the govern- | 


r obvious abatements, | 
been careful to adhere 


he hath agreed with the lord. The af-| 


WY 2arvps. 4. , [old records.] Any thing | 


ABB 


I havea ſiſter, abbeſs in Terceras, 
Who loſt her lover on her bridal-4ay. . 
| "wy . Dryd. D. Sebaſt. 
Conſtantia, as ſoon as the ſolemnities of her re- 
ception were over, retired with the abbeſs into her 
own apartment. Addiſon. 
A'BBEY, or ABBY. 2. [Lat. abbatia ; 
from whence probably firſt AB RACY; 
which _ A monaſtery of religious 
perſons, whether men or women; diſ- 
tinguiſhed from religious houſes of other 
denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABBOT. 
With eaſy roads he came to Leiceſter ; 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where. the reverend abbot, 


With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. 
Shakeſp. 


ABBET-L UBB ER. . /. [See LuBBER.] 
A ſlothful loiterer in a religious houſe, 
under pretence of retirement and auſte- 
rity. 


abbey- lubber; this is but a diminutive ſucking 
friar. Dryd. Sp. Fr. 


ABBOT. 2. / [in the lower Latin abbas, 
from Z father, which ſenſe was ſtill 
implied; fo that the abbots were called 

patres, and abbeſſes matres monaſterii. 
Thus Fortunatus to the abbot Paternus: 
Nominis officium jure, Paterne, geris.] The 
chief of a convent, or fellowſhip of ca- 
nons. Of theſe, ſome in England were 
mitred, ſome not : thoſe that were mi- 


tion of the dioceſan, having in them- 
ſelves epiſcopal authority within their 
precincts, and being alſo lords of parlia- 
ment. The other ſort were ſubje& to 
the dioceſan in all ſpiritual government. 

Coævel. 


See ABBEY. : 
A*BBOTSHIP. z. / The ſtate or privilege 

of an abbot. Dick. 
To ABBREVIATE. v. a. [Lat. abbre- 


Viare.| 

1. To ſhorten by contraction of parts with- 
out loſs of the main ſubſtance ; toabridge, 

It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, an- 
other by cutting off. Bacen, Eſſay 26. 

The only invention of late years, which hath” 
contributed towards politeneſs in difcourſe, is that 
of abbreviating or reducing words of many ſyllables 
into one, by lopping off the reſt. Svifte 

2. To ſhorten, to cut ſhort. 

Set the length of their days before the flood 
which were abbreviated after, and contracted into 
hundreds and threeſcores. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

ABBREVIATION. 2. 0 

1. The act of abbreviating. 

2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as cha- 
racters ſignifying whole words; words 
contracted. : 

Such is the propricty and energy in them all, 
that they never can be changed, but to diſadvan- 
tage, except in the circumſtance of ufing abbrewia- 
tions. | Svift. 

ABBREVIA'TOR. z. / [abbreviateur, Fr.] 
One who abbreviates, or abridges. 

ABBREVIATURE. 2. / [abbreviatura, 
Lat.] 0 


1. A mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening. 


2. A compendium or abridgment. 

He is a good man, who grieves rather for him 
that injures him, than for his own ſuffering ; who 
prays for him that wrongs him; forgiving all his 


hou) 


— 


Shake. Com. of Errors. | 


This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown 


tred, were exempted from the juriſdic- 


b 


4 


ABD 
faults z who ſooner ſhews mercy than anger; whe 
offers violence to his appetite; in all things endea- 
vouring to ſubdue the fleſh to the ſpirit. This is 


an excellent abbreviature of the whole duty of a 
Chriſtian. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


place. Ital. abbewerato, dal verbo bewere. 
Lat.-6:bere. Abbeverari i cavalli. This 
word is derived by Menage, not muck 
acquainted with the Teutonic dialects, 
from adbibare for adbibere; but more 
probably it comes from the ſame root 
with brew, See Bxew.] Among ma- 
ſons, the joint or juncture of two ſtones, 
or the interſtice between two ſtones to be 
filled up with mortar. | Dia. 

ABBY, See ABBEY. | 

„ e. 


his a, 6, c. 
2. The little book by which the elemente 
of reading are taught. 
Then comes queſtion like an a, 5, c, book. 


| : Shakeſpeare. 
To ABDICATE, v. a. Lat. abdico.] To 


give up right; to reſign ; to lay down 


an office. 
di Sto, here, with upcaſt eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated ſkizs. Addiſen. 
ABDICATION. 2. . [abdicatio, Lat.] The 
act of abdicating; reſignation; quitting 
an office by one's own proper act before 
the uſual or ſtated expiration. 


Neither doth it appear how a pri r ce's abdication 
can make any other ſort of vacancy in the throne, 


not abdicate for his children, otherwiſe than by his 
own conſent in form to a bill from the two houſes, 
"Swift en the Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man. 


A*BDICaTIvE. adj. That which cauſes or 
implies an abdication. Dick. 
A*BDICATIVE, adj. [from abdo, to hide.] 
That which has the power or quality of 
hiding. Die. 
ABDO MEN. . / [Lat. from ab4e, to 
hide.] A cavity commonly called the 
lower venter or belly: It contains the 
ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen, bladder, 
and is within lined with a membrane 
called the peritonzum. The lower part. 
is called the hypogaſtrium ; the foremoſt 
part is divided into the epigaſtrium, the 
right and left hypochondria, and the 
navel-; *tis bounded above by the car- 
tilago enſiformis and the diaphragm, 
ſideways by the ſhort or lower ribs, and 
behind by the vertebrz of the loins, the 
bones of the coxendix, that of the pubes, 
and os ſacrum. It is covered with ſeve- 
ra! muſcles, from whoſe alternate relaxa- 
tions and contractions in reſpiration, 
digeſtion 1 forwarded, and the due mo- 
tion of all the parts therein contained 
promoted, both for ſecretion and expul- 
tion. Quincy. 


The abdomen conſiſts of parts containing and con- 


taincd. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
AB DOCMINAL. T adj. Relating to the ab- 
AB DOC MIN OVUs. J domen. 


To ABDU CE. v. a. [Lat. abduco.] To 

draw to a different part; to withdraw 

one part from another. A word chiefly 

uſcd in phyſic or En I 
$ 


if 


ABBREUFOFPR. [in French, a watering- 


1. The alphabet; as, he has not learned 
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 A'BeCEDARY. adj. [SceABECEDARIAN.] 
1. Belonging to the alphabet. 
2. Inſcribed with the alphabet. 


1 


3 > 
IG 
? 


# 


ABF p. adv. | from a, for at, and bed.] In 


ABE RRAN CE. 
ABERR ANC. 


I Apt unanr. adj, ¶ from 


2 


">; 
* 


_ 


As DV“ cENTr. adj. Muſcles abducent are 
thoſe which ſerve to open or pull back 


ABpuc'Tion. 2. /. [abductio, Lat.] 
I. The art of drawing apart, or withdraw- 


2. A particular form of argument. 
ABDUCTOR. . , [abdudor, Lat.] The 


in drunkards, and contemplative men, who have 


ABEcCEDa'rian. 2. from the names of 
a, b, c, the three firſt letters of the al- 


| needles touched with the loadſtone, and placed in 


of conſtitution, that it ſhould not at all adulterate 


. known way. 
FL A?ERRATTION, z. . [ from aberratio, Lat.] 
iy 4x, 4 
£24 Fhe act of deviating from the common 
-.» orfrom the right track. 
If it be a miſtake, there is no hereſy in ſuch an 


er it a lapſe of eaſy pardon. 


AB E. 
It we abduce the eye unto either corner, the 
object will not duplicate; for, in that poſition, the 
axis of the cones remain in the ſame plain, as is 
demonſtrated in the optics delivered by Galen. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 20. 


divers parts of the body; their oppoſites 
being called adducent. Die. 


ing one part from another. 


name given by anatomiſts to the muſ- 
cles, which ſerve to draw bick the ſe- 


veral members. 
He ſuppoſed the conſtrictors of the eyelids muſt 
be ſtrengthened in the ſupercilious; the abduFors 


the ſame ſteady and grave motion of the eye. 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 


phabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firſt rudiments of literature. 

This word is uſed by Wood in his 
Athenæ Oxonienſes, where mentioning 
Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in 
ſome part of his life, he was reduced to 
follow the trade of an adecedarian by his 
misfortunes. 


This is pretended from the ſympathy of two 


the center of two abecedary circles, or rings of let- 
ters, deſcribed round about them, one friend keep- 
ing one, and another the other, and agreeing upon 
an hour wherein they will communicate. | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 


bed. | 
It was a ſhame for them to mar their. com- 
plexions, yea and conditions too, with long lying 
ebed : when the was of their age, ſhe would have 
made a handkerchief by that time o'day. 
| Sidney, 5. ii. 
She has not been abed, but in her chapel 
Al night devoutly watch d. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
n. from aberro, Lat. 
to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right 
way; an errour; a miſtake; a falſe opi- 
nion. | | 
They do not only ſwarm with errours, but vices 
depending thereon. Thus they commonly affect 
no man any farther than he deſerts his reaſon, or 
complies with their aberrancics. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 
Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage 


the images of his mind; yet this ſecond nature 
would alter the craſis of his underſtanding, and 
render it as obnoxious to aberrances, as now. 
Glanville's Scepſis Scienti ca, c. 16. 
aberrans, Lat.] 
Deviating, wandering from the right or 
Die. 


karmleſs aberration ; the probability of it will ren- 


Glanville s Scepſis Scientifica, c. 11. 


A SEE” 
Ain. fart. | from the verb aberr, 


l 


* 


A B H 
of aberro, Lat.] Wandering, going a- 


ſtray. | 
Of the verb aberr I have found no 
example. | | ; 

Divers were out in their account, aberring ſeve- 
ral ways from the true and juſt compute, and call- 
ing that one year, which perhaps might be another. 

Brown's Yulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 


To ABERU'NCATE. v. a. [averunco, Lat.] 


To pull up by the roots; to extirpate 
utterly. | | Di#, 


To ABE'T. v. a. [from beran, Sax. ſig- 


nifying to enkindle or animate.] To 
puth forward another, to ſupport him in 
his deſigns by connivance, encourage- 
ment, or help. It was once indifferent, 
but is almoſt always taken by modern 
writers in an ill ſenſe; as may be ſeen 


in AB ET TER. | 
T'o abet fignifieth, in our common law, as much 
as to encourage or ſet on. Coavel, 
Then ſhall I ſoon, quoth he, return again, 
Abet that virgin's cauſe diſconſolate, 
And ſhortly back return. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
A widow who by ſolemn vows, 
Contracted to me, for my ſpouſe, 
Combin'd with him to break her word, 
And has abetted all. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 
Men lay fo great weight upon right opinions, 
and eagerneſs of abetting them, that they account 
that the unum neceſſarĩium. Decay of Piety, 
They aberted both parties in the civil war, and 
always furniſhed ſupplies to the weaker fide, left 


there ſhould be an end put to theſe fatal diviſions. : 


- Addiſon. Freebolder, No 28. 


ABE"TMENT. 2. / The act of abetting. 


Dit. 


ABETTTER, or ABETTTOR. 2. /, He that 


abets; the ſupporter or encourager of 


another. 

Whilſt calumny has two ſuch potent abetters, 
we are not to wonder at its growth : as long as 
men are malicious and deſigning, they will be tra- 
ducing. | Govern. of the Tongue. 

You ſhall be ftill plain Torriſmond with me, 
Th' abettor, partner (if you like the name), 

The huſband of a tyrant, but no king; 
Till you deſerve that title by your juſtice. 
| | Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

Theſe conſiderations, though they may have no 
influence on the multitude, ought to fink into the 
minds of thoſe who are their abettors, and who, 


if they eſcape puniſhment here, muſt know, that 


theſe ſeveral miſchiefs will be one day laid to their 
charge. Addiſen. Freebolder, No 50. 


ABEY'ANCE. 2. , [from the French abo- 


yer, allatrare, to bark at.] This word, 
in Littleton, cap. Diſcontinuance, is thus 
uſed. The right of fee-ſimple lieth in 
abeyance, when it is all only in the re- 
membrance, intendment, and conſidexg- 
tion of the law. The frank tenement of 
the glebe of the parſonage, is in no man 
during the time that the parſonage 1s 
void, but is in abeyance. Coæbel. 


ABGREGA'TION. 2. / [abgregatio, Lat.] 


A ſeparation from the flock. Dick. 


To ABHOR. v. a. [ abhorreo, Lat.] To 


hate with acrimony; to deteſt to extre- 
mity; to loath; to abominate. | 
Whilſt I was big in glamour, came a man, 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 
Shunn'd my abberr d ſociety. 
Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
Juſtly thou abborr'f | 
That ſon, who- on the quiet ſtate of men 
Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 
Rational liberty. 
Milt Parad. 


5 


| 


ABI 


The ſelf. ſame thing they will ab bar 
One way, and long another for. 
Hudibras, p. i. cant. 1, 


A church of England man abbers the humour 


of the age, in delighting to fling ſeandals upon the 
clergy in general; which, beſides the diſgrace to 
the reformation, and to religion itſelf, caſt an js. 
nominy upon the kingdom. Swift. Ch. of Erg. 
ABHO'RRENCE. n. , [from abhor 
ABHORRENCY. 1 885 e 
1. The act of abhorring, deteſtation. 


It draws upon him the hatred and abborrence of 
all men here; and ſubjects him to the wrath of 


God hereafter. | South's Sermon. 
2. The diſpoſition to abhor, hatred, 


Even a juſt and neceſſary defence does, by giy. 
ing men acquaintance with war, take off ſome. 
what from the abborrence of it, and inlenfibly gif. 
poſe them to hoſtilities. Decay of Pity, 

The firſt tendency to any injuſtice that appears, 
muſt be ſuppreſſed with a ſhow of wonder and ab. 
borrency in the parents and governours. 


Locke on Education, & 110. 


ABHO'RRENT. adj. [from abhor.] 


r. Struck with abhorrence ; loathing. 

; For if the worlds | 
In worlds inclos'd could on his ſenſes burſt, 

He would abborrert turn. | 

| Thomſon's Summer, I. 310. 


2, Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent with, 
It is uſed with the particles from or 10, 


but more properly with rom. 
This I conceive to be an hypotheſis, well worthy 
a rational belief; and yet it is ſo abhorrent from 
the vulgar, that they would as ſoon beiieve Anaxa- 
goras, that ſnow is black, as him that ſhould af- 
firm it is not white. 
Glanville's Scepſis Scient. c. 12, 
Why then theſe foreign 9 of ſtate em- 
gloyments, 
Abborrent to your function and your breeding? 
Poor droning truants of unpractis'd cells, 
Bred in the fellowſhip of bearded boys, 
What wonder is it if you know not men? 
: Dryden. 
AB HORRER. 2. , [from abhor.] The per- 
ſon that abhors; a hater, deteſter. 
Ihe lower clergy were railed at, for diſputing 
the power of the biſhops, by the known abborrer; 
of epiſcopacy, and abuſed for doing nothing in 
the convocations, by theſe very men who wanted 
to bind up their hands. Swift. Examiner, No 21. 


ABHOCRRINOG. The object of abhorrence. 
This ſeems not to be the proper uſe of 


the participial noun. 
They ſhall go forth, and look upon the carcaſes 
of the men that have tranſgreſſed againſt Me: 
for their worm ſhall not die, neither ſhall their 
fire be quenched, and they ſhall be an abberrirg 
unto all fleſh, Iſaiah, Ixvi. 44+ 


To ABTDE. v. 1. I abode or abid. [from 
bidian, or aubidian, Sax.] 
I. To dwell in a plate ; not remove; to 
ſtay. 
Thy ſervant became ſurety for the lad unto m 
father, ſaying, if I bring him not unto thee, then 
I ſhall bear the blame to my father for ever. your 
therefore I pray thee, let thy ſervant abide infe: 
of the lad, a bondman to my lord; and let tüe 
lad go up with his brethren, Gen. xlive 32, 35 


The Marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is fied 

To Richmond, in the parts where he avides. 
Shakelp. Richard III- 

Thoſe who apply themſelves to learning, are 
forced to acknowledge one God, incorruptible an 
unbegotten; who is the only true being, and abices 
for ever above the higheſt heavens, from whence 
He beholds all the things that are done in heaven 
and earth. 9 


Left, b. xii. J. 79. 
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ABI 


, To remains not ceaſe or fail; to be 


immovable. 
Ter that truſt in the Lord ſhall be as mount 


Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for 


Pſalm cxxv. 1. 
ever. So 
4. To continue in the ſame ſtate. 


The fear of the Lord tendeth to life; and he | 


hath it ſhall abide ſatisfied. Prov. xix. 23. 
here can be no ſtudy without time; and the 
mind muſt abide and dwell upon things, or be al- 
ways a ſtranger to the inſide of them. South. 
To endure without offence, anger, or 


contradiction. 


Who can abide, that, againſt their own doQors, | 


' fix whole books ſhould by their fatherhoods be im- 
gabel obtruded upon God and his — : 


6. It is uſed with the particle avi7h be- 
fore a perſon, and at or in before a place. 


It is better that I give her to thee, than that I 


ſhould give her to another man: Abide wvith me. 
Gen. xxix. 19. 


For thy ſervant vowed a vow, While I abode at 
Geſhur in Syria, ſaying, if the Lord ſhall bring me 
again indeed to Jeruſalem, then I will ſerve the 
Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 8. 

7. It is uſed with by before a thing; as, to 
abide by his teſtimony; to abide by his 
own ſkill ; that is, 70 rely upon them; to 
abide by an opinion; 70 maintain it; to 
abide by a man, is alſo, to defend or ſup- 
port him. But theſe forms are ſome- 
thing low. 

Of the participle ai,, I have found 
only the example in Woodward, and 
ſhould rather determine that aide in the 
active ſenſe has no paſſive participle, or 
compounded e 0 9 5 

To ABI / DE. vv. a. 

1. To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, 
await; uſed of chings prepared for per- 
ſons, as well as of perſons expecting 
things. pr 

Home is he brought, and laid in ſumptuous bed, 
Where many ſkilful leeches him abide, 


To ſalve his hurts. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. 5. f. 17. 
While lions war, and battle for their dens, 


Poor harmleſs lambs abide their enmity. * 


Shakeſp. Hen. VI. PH · Jo 
Bonds and afflictions abide me. Axt, xx. 23. 


2. To bear or ſupport the conſequences of 


a thing. | 
Ah me |! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain. 
Milton's Par. Lot. 


3. To bear or ſupport, without being con- 
quered or deſtroyed. x | 
f But the Lord he is the true God, he is the 
living God, and an everlaſting king: At his 
wrath the earth ſhall tremble, and the nations 
{all not be able toabidehis indignation. Fer. x. 10. 
It muſt be allowed a fair preſumption in favour 
ef the truth of my doctrines, that they have abid 
2 very rigorous teſt now for above thirty years, 
and the more ſtrictly they are looked into, the 
more they are confirmed. Moodꝛvard, Letter i. 


4. To hear without averſion; in which 


ſenſe it is commonly uſed with a nega- 
tive. 


Thou can'ft not abide Tiridates; this is but 


love of thyſelf. Sidney, 5. 1. 
; Thy vile race, 
Though thou didſt learn, had that in't, which 
good natures 


Could not abide to be with; therefore waſt thou 
Deſervedly confin'd unto this rock. 


\ ABF © 


Oirt with circumfluous tides, 
He ſtill calamitous conſtraint abides. 


P ope's Pl be iv. 2 7 Os 


ABIT DER. z./. [from abide.) The perſon 
that abides or dwells in a place; per- 
haps that lives or endures. A word 
little in uſe, 3 

ABI“ DING. 2. / [from abide.] Continu- 
ance; ſtay; fixed ſtate. | 
We are ſtrangers before Thee and ſojourners, as 
were all our fathers: our days on the earth are as 
a ſhadow, and there is none abiding. 

5 I Chron. xxix. 15. 
The air in that region is ſo violently removed, 
and carried about with ſuch ſwiftneſs, as nothing 


in that place can conſiſt or have abiding. 
| Rawvleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 


away as of no value.] - 
1. Mean; worthleſs; baſe; groveling : 
ſpoken of perſons, or their qualities, 
Rebellion 
Came like itſelf in baſe and abject routs, 
Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 
And countenanc'd by boys and beggary. * 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
I was at firſt, as other beaſts that graze 
The trodden herb, of abjeF thoughts and low. 
Milt. Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. I. 571. 
Honeſt men, who tell their ſovereigns what they 
expect from them, and what obedience they ſhall 
be always ready to pay them, are not upon an 
equal foot with baſe and abject flatterers. 8 
Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
2. Being of no hope or regard; uſed of 
condition. 
The rarer thy example ſtands, 
By how much from the top of wond”rous glory, 
Strongeſt af mortal men, 
To loweſt pitch of abject fortune thou art fall'n. 
Milton's Samſon Agoniſtes. 
We ſee man and woman in the higheſt inno- 
cence and perfection, and in the moſt abject᷑ ſtate 
of guilt and infirmity. 
= = Aadiſon. Spectator, No 279. 
3. Mean and deſpicable; uſed of actions. 
The rapine is ſo abject and profane, | 
They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. 8. 
To what baſe ends, and by what abject ways, 
Are mortals urg'd through ſacred luſt of praiſe ? 
N Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
A*'BJjeEcCT. #./. A man without hope; a 
man whoſe miſeries are irretrievable ; 


one of the loweſt condition, 
Yea, the abjects gathered themſelves together 
_ againſt me. Pſalm xxxv. 15. 
To MBJE CT. v. a. [abjicio, Lat.] To 
throw away. A word rarely uſed. 
ABJjE"CTEDNESS. 2. /. [from abject.] The 
ſtate of an abject. 

Our Saviour would love at no leſs rate than 
death; and, from the ſupereminent height of 
glory, ſtooped and abaſed himſelf to the ſufferance 
of the extremeſt of indignities, and ſunk himſelf 
to the bottom of abjefedneſs, to exalt our condi- 
tion to the contrary extreme. Boyle's Works. 

AB IE CT ION. 2. / [from abject.] Mean- 
neſs of mind; want of ſpirit; ſervility; 
baſeneſs. 

That this ſhould be termed baſeneſs, aljection 
of mind, or ſervility, is it credible ? 

4 Hooker, 2. Vs § 47. 

The juſt medium lies betwixt pride and the 
abjection, the two extremes. L'Efrange. 

A*BJECTLY. adv. [from atject.] In an 
abject manner, meanly, baſely, ſer- 
vilely, contemptibly. | 

A*sJEcTNEss. 1. [from abjed.] Ab- 


| jection, ſervility, meanneſs. 


A'BJECT. adj. [abje#us, Lat. thrown | 


ever, which was called abjurati:n. 


-— ABJ 


Servility and abjectneſt of humour is implicitly 
involved-in the charge of lying. ST, 
Government of the Tongue, & 8. 
By humility I mean not the abje&neſs of a baſe 
mind : but a prudent care not to over-value our- 
ſelves upon any account. 
Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, 5. ii. c. 7. 


ABITLIT x. 2. , [ Habilete, Fr.] 


1. The power to do — thing, whether 


depending upon ſkill, or riches, or 
ſtrength, or any other quality. 
Of finging thou haſt got the rep utation, 
Good Thyrſis, mine I yicid to thy ability; 
My heart doth ſeek another eſtimation. 
Sidney, be le 
If aught in my ability may ſerve 
To lighten what thou fſuffer'ſt, and appeaſe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow'r. _ 
Milton's Sampſon Agoniſtes, l. 744. 
They gave after their ability unto the treaſure. 
- Ezra, ii. 69. 
If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth : that God in all things 
may be glorified through Jeſus Chriſt. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the 
performance, he aſſures us of the aſſiſtance of his 
Holy Spirit. Rogersꝰ s Ser mons. 
2. Capacity of mind; force of underſtand- 
ing; mental power. | 
Children in whom there was no blemiſh, but 
well-favoured, and ſkilful in all wiſdom, and cun- 
ning in knowledge, and underſtanding ſcience, 
and ſuch as had ability in them to ſtand in the 
king's palace. | Dan. i. 4. 


3. When it has the plural number, ab'ili- 
ties, it frequently ſignifies the faculties 
or powers of the mind, and ſometimes 
the force of underſtanding given by na- 
ture, as diſtinguiſhed from acquired qua- 
lifications. 

Whether it may be thought neceſſary, that in 
certain tracts of country, like what we call pa- 
riſhes, there ſhould be one man, at leaſt, of abili- 
ties to read and write ? Swifts 

ABINTE'STATE. adj, [of ab, from, and 
znteftatus, Lat.] A term of law, im- 
plying him that inherits from a man, 
who, though he had the power to make 

a a will, yet did not make it. 

To A'BJUGATE. v. a. [abjugo, Lat.] To 
unyoke, to uncouple. - Dick. 

To ABJURE. v. a. [abjuro, Lat.] 

1. To caſt off upon oath, to ſwear not to 
do or not to have ſomething. | 

Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the ſociety of man. | 

Shaeſpeare's Midſum. Night's Dream. 

No man, therefore, that hath not abjurid his- 

reaſon, and ſworn allegiance to a preconcrived' 


fantaſtical hypctheſis, can undertake the deſerws 
of ſuch a ſuppoſition. Hate. 


2. To retract, recant, or abnegate a po 


ſition upon oath. | 
ABJURA'TION. 2. /. [from abjure.] The 
act of abjuring. The oath taken for 
that end. 
Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, havi 


church-yard, before he were apprehended, he might & 
not be taken from thence to the uſual trial of la 
but confeſſing his fault to the juſtices, or, to g 


coroner, gave his oath to forſake the 


There are ſome abjurations ſtill in {t 
us here in England; as, by the ftatyte of 
of king Charles II. all perſons that at 
into any office, civil or military, muft 
teſt ; which is an abjuraticn of ſome d; 
the church of Rome. + * 

There is like wiſe another oath .of a! 
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which laymen and clergymen are both obliged to | 


take; and that is to abjure the Pretender. 
; Ayliffe's e e Canonici. 
Tv ABLA'CTATE. v. a. [ablacto, Lat.] 
To wean from the breaſt. 
ABLAacTra'TiOn. 2. / One of the me- 
thods of grafting; and, according to 
the ſignification of the word, as it were 
a weaning of a cyon by degrees from its 
mother ſtock; not cutting it off wholly 


from the ſtock, till it is firmly united 


to that on which, it is grafted, 

AS VAGuEATIOR. 2. . [ablagueatio, Lat.] 
The art or practice of opening the 
ground about the roots of trees, to let 
the air and water operate upon them. 

Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 
ſpring : Prepare alſo ſoil, and uſe it where you 
have occafion : Dig borders. Uncover as yet roots 
of trees, where ablaguzation is requiſites 

| Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The tenure in chief is the very root that doth 
maintain this filver ſtem, that by many rich and 
fruitful branches ſpreadeth itſelf : ſo if it be ſuf- 
fered to ſtarve, by want of ablaqueation, and 


other good huſbandry, this yearly fruit will much 


decreate. Bacon's Office of Alienations. 
ABLATION. »./. [ablatio, Lat.] The 
act of taking away. | 
A*BLAaTIve. . a. [ablativus, Lat.] 
1. That which takes away. 
2. The ſixth caſe of the Latin nouns; the 
caſe which, among other ſrgnifications, 
includes the perſon from whom ſome- 
thing is taken away. A term of gram- 
mar. 


ABLE. adj. [habile, Fr. habilis, Lat. 


ſkilful, ready. ] | 
1. Having ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrength 
or knowledge, riches, or any other 


power of mind, body, or fortune. 

Henry VII. was not afraid of an able man, as 
Lewis the Eleventh was. But, contrariwiſe, he 
was ſerved by the able men that were to be found; 
without which his affairs could not have proſpered 
as they did, Bacon's Henry VII. 

Such gambol faculties he hath, that ſhew a 
weak mind and an able body, for the which the 
prince admits him. Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. Having power ſufficient; enabled. 


— 


All mankind acknowledge themſelves ab/e and 


ſufficient to do many things, which actually they 
never do. South's Seim. 

Every man ſhall give as he is able, according to 
the bleſſing of the Lord thy God, which he hath 
given thec. ; Deut. xvi. 17. 

3. Before a verb, with the particle 70, 
it ſignifies generally havifig the power. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is Qutrageous ; but 
who is able to ſtand before envy rev. xxvli. 4. 

4. With yer it is not often nor very pro- 
perly uſed. 

There have been ſome inventions a!ſo, which 
have been able for the utterance of articulate 
ſounds, as the ſpeaking of certain words. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magic. 
To A'BLE. v. a. To make able; to.en- 
able, which is the word commonly uſed. 
See ENABLE. 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtieſs breaks: 
Arm it with rags, a pigmv's ſtraw doth pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I tay none; I'll able em; 
Take that of me, my friend. | 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
ABLE-BODIED. 42). Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to ſe- 
cure at leaſt half a dozen a/e-bodied men to his 
majeſty's ſervice. Addiſen. Freeholder, No . 


AB O 


To ſend abroad upon ſome employment; 


to ſend out of the way. Die. 
ABLEGA'TION. z./. [from ablegate.] The 
act of ſending abroad. WEE 


A*BLENESsS. 2. , [from able.] Ability of 
body or mind, vigour, force. 

That nation doth ſo excel, both for comelineſs 
and ableneſs, that from neighbour countries they 
ordinarily come, ſome to ftrive, ſome to learn, 
ſome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 

ABLE PSY. 2. ſe [A, Gr.] Want 
of ſight, blindneſs; unadviſedneſs. Dit. 
ABLIGURT TION. 2. / | abliguritio, Lat.] 
Prodigal expence on meat and drink. 
Die. 


— 


tie up from. | i. 
To ABLOCATE. v. a. [abloco, Lat.] To 
let out to hire. | | - 
Perhaps properly by him who has hired 
it from another. 

Calvin's Lexicon Furidicum. 
ABLOCA'TION. z./. | from ablocate.] A 
letting out to hire. ; 
To ABLU'DE. v. #. [abludo, Lat.] To be 
unlike. > po, 


|A'BLUENT. adj. [ abluens, Lat. from abluo, 


to waſh away.] 
1. That which waſhes clean. 
2. That which has the power of cleanſing. 
a Di. 
ABLu”TION. 2. / [ablutio, Lat.] 
1. The act of cleanſing, or waſhing clean. 

There is a natural analogy between the ablution 
of the body and the purification of the ſoul; be- 
tween eating the holy bread and drinking the ſacfed 
chalice, and a participation of the body and blood 
of Chriſt, Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

2. The water uſed in waſhing. 1 
Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train * 
Are cleans'd, and caſt th' ablutions in the main. 

Pope's Iliad. 

3. The rinſing of chemical preparations in 

water, to diſſolve and waſh away any 

acrimonious particles. 

4. The cup given, without conſecration, 
to the laity in the popith churches, 

To A BNEGATE. v. a. [from abnego, 
Lat.] Todeny. | 
ABNEGA'TION. 2. / [abnegatio, Lat. de- 
nial, from abnego, to deny.] Dial, 

renunciation. 

The abnegation or renouncing of all his own 
holds and interefts, and truſts of all that man is 
moſt apt to depend upon, that he may the more 
expeditely follow Chriſt, Hammond. 

ABNODATION. 2. [abnodatio, Lat.] 
The act of cutting away knots from 
trees; a term of gardening. Die. 

ABno'RMOUS. adj. [abnormis, Lat. out 
of rule.] Irregular, miſnapen. Dit. 


into common language; derived im- 
mediately from the French à bord, as, 
aller à bord, envoyer a bord. Bord 1s 
itielf a word of very doubtful original, 
and perhaps, in its different accepta- 
tions, deducible from different roots, 
Bond, in the ancient Saxon, ſignified a 
houje; in which ſenſe, 10 go bo ae 18 
to take up reſidence in a ſhi p.] 


To ABLEGATE. v. a. {ablge, Lat.] 


To A'BLIGATE. vv. a. [abligo, Lat.] To 
Dict 


ABOARD. gd. [a ſea- term, but adopted | 


1. In a ſhip, 


| 


wo 


© He loudly call'd to ſuch as DIVE A | 


The little bark unto the ſhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. 
Fairy Queen, 6. ii. cant, 6. 
He might land them, if it pleaſed him, or 
otherwiſe keep them aboard. 
; Sir M. Ranwleigh's Eſfays, 
2. Into a ſhip, | 
When morning roſe, I ſent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighb'ring ſpring, 
Whilft I the motions of the winds explor'd ; 
Then ſummon'd in my crew, and went aboard. 
| Addiſon's Ovid's Metamorphoſes, b. iii. 
ABo'DE: #./. from abide.] 


1. Habitation, dwelling, place of reſi. 


dence. 
But I know thy abode and thy going out, and 
thy coming in. 2 Kings, xix. 27, 
Others may uſe the ocean as their road, 
Only the Engliſh make it their abode z 
Whoſe ready ſails with every wind can fly, 
And make a cov'nant with th' inconſtant ſky, 
N. aller, 


2. Stay, continuance in a place, 
Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Making a ſhort abode in Sicily the ſecond time, 
landing in Italy, and making the war, may be rea- 
ſonably judged the buſineſs but of ten months. 
Dryden's Dedicat. to Ani, 
The woodcocks early viſit, and abode 
Of long continuance in our temp'rate clime, 
Foretel a liberal harveſt. Phillips, 
3. To make abode, To dwell, to reſide, to 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. 
Dryd. En. 6. 
To ABO“ DE. v. a. [See Bop ;.] To fore- 
token or foreſhow; to be a prognoſtic, 
to be ominous. It is taken, with its de- 


rivatives, in the ſenſe either of good or 


252 ill. 


Every man, 

After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 

A thing inſpir'd; and, not conſulting, broke 

Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 

Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The ſudden breach of it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
ABO'DEMENT. . / [from To abode.] A 

ſecret anticipation of ſomething future ; 

an impreſſion upon the mind of ſome 


event to come; prognoſtication; omen. 
I like not this. 

For many men that ſtumble at the threſhold, 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 


* 


—Tuſh! man, abodements muſt not nowaffright us. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 


My lord biſhop aſked him, Whether he had never 
any ſecret abodement in his mind? No, replied the 
duke; but I think ſome adventure may kill me as 
well as another man. | Matten. 
To ABOLISH. v. a. [ abolæo, Latin.] 
1. To annul ; to make void. Applied to 
laws or inſtitutions. _ 

For us to _ what he hath eſtabliſhed, were 
preſumption moſt intolerable. Hooker, b. iii. & 10. 
On the parliament's part it was propoſed, that 
all the biſhops, deans, and chapters, might be im- 
mediately taken away, and aboliſhed. 

Clarendon, b. vili. 
2. To put an end to, to deſtroy. 

The long continued wars between the Engliſh 
and the Scots, had then raiſed invincible jea- 
louſies and hate, which long continued peace hath 
ſince ar en Sir John Haywards 

That ſhall Perocles well requite, 1 wot, 

And, with thy blood, abo/i/þ ſo reproachful blot. 
Fairy Que 
8 r e than they, 
e ſhould be quite apolifſh'g, ire 
by 1 * 
| x 
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lt 0s 


Os 


3 ö 4 rr 
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Or wilt thou thyſelf 
thy creation, and unmake 


AG, 


For him, what for thy glory thou haſt made ? 


Milton, b. iii. J. 163. 
Nor could Vulcaniau flame 
The ſtench aboliſb, or the ſavour tame. 


Dryd. Virg. Geo. 111. 


Fermented ſpirits contract, harden, and con- 
ſolidate many fibres together, aboliſhing many ca- 
nals; eſpecially where the fibres are the tendereſt, 
as 3 the brain. Arbuth. on Aliments. 


A30'L15HABLE. adj. [from aboliſh.) That 


which may be abofiſhed. 


Aro"LiSHER. 7. /. [from aboliſh.] He that 


aboliſhes. 


Azo'LiSHMENT. 2. J [from aboliſp.] The 


act of aboliſhing. 

The plain and direct way had been to prove, 
that all ſuch ceremonies, as they require to be 
aboliſhed, are retained by us with the hurt of the 
church, or with leſs benefit than the avo/i/oment 
of them would bring. | Hooker, b. iv. 
Ulle ſhould think the aboliſpment of epiſcopacy 
among us, would prove a mighty ſcandal and cor- 
ruption to our faith, and manifeſtly dangerous to 
our monarchy. 


of aboliſhing. This is now more fre- 
quently uſed than aboliſhment. 

From the total abolitizn of the popular power, 
may be dated the ruin of; Rome : for had the re- 
ducing hereof to its ancient condition, propoſed 


by Agrippa, been accepted inſtead of Mæcenas's 
model, that ſtate might have continued unto this | 
day. Greaw's Coſmologia Sacra, b. ill. c. 4. 


An apoplexy is a ſudden abolition of all the 
ſenſes, and of all voluntary mation, by the ſtop- 


page of the flux and reflux of the animal ſpirits 


through the nerves deſtined for thoſe motions. 
 Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Ao'uI NAB E. adj. | abominabilis, Lat.] 
1. Hateful, deteſtable ; to be loathed. 


- This infernal pit 
Ab:mirable, accurs'd, the houſe of woe. 
| Milton. 
The queen and miniſtry might eaſily redreſs 
this ab:minable grievance, by endeavouring to 
chooſe men of virtuous principles. 


| Soif's Project for the Advancement of Religion. 


2, Unclean. | 
The ſoul that ſhall touch any unclean beaſt, or. 


any abemirable unclean thing, even that ſoul ſhall be 
cut off from his people. Leviticus, vii. 21. 


3. In low and ludicrous language, it is 


a word of looſe and indeterminate cen- 
ſure. | | OR 

They ſay you are a melancholy fellow. I am 
ſo; I do love it better than laughing. Thoſe 
that are in extremity of either, are abominable 
fellows, and betray themſelves to every modern 
cenſure, worſe than drunkards. 


| Shakeſpeare's As you Ele tr 
ABOMINABLENESS. 2. , [from abomin- 


able.] The quality of being abomin- 
able; hatefulneſs, odiouſneſs. 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the 
eternal and effential difference between virtue and 
vice, we maſt forbear to urge atheiſts with the 
corruption and abominableneſs of their principles. 

Bentley's Sermons. 


ABo'minaBLY. adv, [from abominable.] 


A word of low or familiar language, 
ſignifying exceflively, extremely, ex- 
ceedingly; in an ill ſenſe. It is not 
often {criouſly uſed, 

1 have obſerved great abuſes and diſorders in 


quarrelſome, and cheat you moſt abominably. 


Pour family; your ſervants are mutinous 5 


: Arbuthnor. | | 
To ABO MINATE, v. a. [ abominor, Lat.] 
To abhor, deteſt, hate utterly, | 


Sevift's Church of England Man. | 
Az011 T10N. 2. , {from aboliſb.] The act 


ABO 


Pride goes, hated, curſed, and abominated by 
all. I Hammond. 
We are not guilty of your injuries, 
No way conſent to them; but do abhor, 
Abominate, and loath this cruelty. 6: 
85 N | Southern's Oroonsko. 
He profeſſed both to abeminate and deſpiſe all 
myſtery, refinement, and intrigue, either in a 
prince or miniſter, | Swift, 
ABOMINA'TION, 2. /. 


1. Hatred, deteſtation. h 
Io aſſiſt king Charles by Engliſh or Dutch 
forces, would render him odious to his new ſub- 
jets, who have nothing in ſo great abomination, 

as thoſe whom they hold for heretics, Sæoift. 

2. The object of hatred. 

Every ſhepherd is an abom 
tians. f | 

3. Pollution, defilement. 

And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it any 
thing that defileth, neither whatſcever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie. Rev. xxi. 27. 

4. Wickedneſs; hateful or ſnameful vice. 
Th' adulterous Antony, moſt large 
In his abominations, turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That noſes,it againſt us. 
Shakeſpe. Antony and Cleopatra. 

5. The cauſe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jeruſa- 
lem, which were on the right hand of the mount 
of corruption, which Solomon the king of Iſrael 
had builded for Aſhtoreth the abomination of the 

-- Zidonians, and for Chemoſh the abemination of 
the Moabites, and for Milcom the abomination of 
the children of Ammon, did the king defile, 

| . 2 Kings, xxili. 13. 
ABORTOIVES. . F [Lat.] The earlieſt 
inhabitants of a country; thoſe of whom 
no original is to be traced ; as, the Welſſt 
in Britain. | ; 

To ABORT. v. o Tabor Lat.] To bring 

forth before the time; to miſcarry. D:&. 

ABGRTION.. 2. / | abortio, Lat.] 

1. The act of bringing forth untimely. 

Theſe then need cauſe no abortion. Sandys. 
2. The produce of an untimely birth. 
His wife miſcarried ; but, as the abortion proved 
only a female fetus, he comforted himſelf, 
Arbutbnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
Behold my arm thus blaſted, dry and wither'd, 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay'd, 
Like ſome untimely product of the ſeaſons. 
Rawve. 
ABO'R TIVE. 2. /. That which is born be- 
fore the due time. Perhaps anciently 
any thing irregularly produced. 


No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 
But they will pluck away its nat*ral cauſes, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns, 
Abortives, and preſages, tongues of heav'n, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
Shakeſp. King John. 
Take the fine ſkin of an abortive, and, with 
ſtarch thin laid on, prepare your ground or tablet, 
Ne | Peacham on Drawing. 
Many are preſerved, and do ſignal ſervice to 
their country, who, without a proviſion, might 
have periſhed as abortives, or have come to an 
untimely end, and perhaps have brought upon 
their guilty parents the like deſtruction, 
- ÞAgddiſen. Guardian, No 106. 


AB ORT IVE. adj, [abortivus, Lat. 
1. That which is brought forth before the 
due time of birth. 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 
All th' unaccompliſh'd works of nature's hand, 


Abortive, monſtrous, or unkindly, mix'd, 
Diſſolv'd on earth, fleet hither. 


to the Egyp- 
Geneſis, xlvi. 34. 


- Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ili. J. 456. 


AB O 


Nor will his fruit expect ; 
Th! autumnal ſeaſon; but, in ſummer's pride 
When other orchards ſmile, abortive fail. 


P Phillpne 
2. Figuratively, that which fails for want 
of time. | | 
How often haſt thou waited at my cup, 
Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-faln; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 5 
Shakeſps Henry VI. 2 · 11. 


| 3. That which brings forth nothing. 


* 


The void profound 
Of uneſſential night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping; and with utter loſs of being 
Threatens him, plung'd in that abortive gulf. 
. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft b. ii. I. 451. 
4. That which fails or miſcarries, from 
whatever cauſe. This is leſs proper. 


Many politic conceptions, ſo elaborately formed 
and wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, 
do yet, in the iſſue, miſcarry and prove abortive. 

| South's Sermons. 
ABO'RTIVELY. adv. from abortive.] Born 
without the due time; immaturely, un- 
timely. | 
ABO'RTIVENESS. 2. , [from abortive.] 
The ſtate of abortion. 
ABO'RTMENT, . , | from abort.] The 
thing brought forth out of time; an un- 
_ timely birth, 

Concealed treaſures, now loſt to mankind, ſhall 
be brought into uſe by the induſtry of converted 
penitents, whoſe wretched carcaſes the impartial 
laws dedicate, as untimely feaſts, to the worms 
of the earth, in whoſe womb thoſe deſerted mi-- 
neral riches muſt ever lie buried as loſt abortmertsy 
unleſs thoſe be made the active midwives to de- 
liver them. Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 

ABO'VE. prep. [from a, and bupan, 
Saxon; boven, Dutch. } 
1. Toa higher place ; in a higher place. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe ; 
Above the brims they force their fiery way; 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

: — Dryden, Æuneid vii. l. 643. 
2. More in quantity or number. 

Every one that paſſeth among them, that are 
numbered from twenty years old and above, ſhall 
give an offeriyg unto the Lord. 

Exodus, xxx. 14s 
3. In a ſuperiour degree, or to a ſuperiour 


degree of rank, power, or excellence. 
1he Lord is high above all nations, and his 
glory above the heavens. FPſalm exiii. 4. 
The public power of all ſocieties is above every 
ſoul contained in the ſame ſocieties. 
; Ficrher, 5. 1. 
There is no riches abcwve a ſound body, and no 
Joy abeve the joy of the heart. Fs 
Ecclęſiaſticus, xxx. 16. 
To her 
Thou didſt reſign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God ſet thee abcwe her, made of thee, 
And for thee : whoſe perfection far excell'd 
Hers, in all real dignity. 
: PTilten's Paradiſe Leif. b. X. J. 147. 
Latona ſees her ſhine abeve the reft, | 
And feeds with ſecret joy her filent breaſt. 
Dryden's ZEneid. 
4. In a ſtate of being ſaperior to; unat- 
tainable by. 
It is an old and true diſtinction, that things 
may be abe our reaſon, without being contrary, 
to it, Of this kind are the power, the nature, 
and the univerſal preſence of Cod, with innu- 
merable other points. Swift» 
5. Beyond; more than. 
We were preſſed out of meaſure, abewe ſtrength z, 
inſomuch that we deſpaired even of life. 
2 2 Cor. 1. 8. 


In having thoughts unconfuſed, and being able 
5 o 
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ABO 


to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, where there 
is but the leaſt difference, conſiſts the exactneſs of 
Judgment and clearneſs of reaſon, which is in one 
man above another. Locke. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges 
above thoſe of the other hereditary countries of 
the emperor, Addiſon. 


6. Too proud for ; too high for. A phraſe 


chiefly uſed in familiar expreſſion. 
Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the 
world, laboured in arts and occupations, and were 
above nothing that tended to promote the con- 
veniences of life, Pope's Odyſſey ; notes. 


ABo'Vve. adv. 


I. Over-head ; in a higher place. 

To men ſtanding betow, men ſtanding aloft 
ſeem much leſſened; to thoie above, men ſtanding 
below, ſeem not ſo much leſſened; Bacon. 

When he eſtabliſhed the clouds above; when 

he ſtrengthened the fountains of the deep; when 
he gave to the ſea his decree, that the waters ſhould 
not paſs his commandment z when he appointed 
the foundations of the earth; then I was by him, 
as one brought up with him: and I was daily his 

delight, rejoicing always before him. 
Proverbs, viii. 28. 

Every good gift, and every perfect gift, is fron: 
above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variableneſs, neither 
ſhadow of turning. 

The Trojans from above their foes beheld; 

And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill'd. 
Dryden, ZEneid. 
2. In the regions of heaven. 
Your praiſe the birds ſhall chant in every grove, 
And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs above. | 
| Pope's Paſtorals. 
3. Before. [See ABove-ciTED.] 
I ſaid above, that theſe two machines of the ba- 
. Jance, and the dira, were only ornamental, and 
that the ſucceſs of the due] had been the ſame 
without them, Dryd. Dedicat. Æ neid. 


ABove ALL. In the firſt place; chiefly. | 
I ſtudied Vi:zil's deſign, his diſpoſition of it, 
his manners, his judicious management of the 
Hgures, the ſober retrenchments of his ſenſe, which 
always leaves ſomething to gratify our imagina- 
tion, on which it may enlarge at pleaſure ; but 
above all, the elegance of his expreflion, and the 
Harmony of his numbers. | 
Dryden's Dedication to the ZEneid. 
ABOVvE-BOARD. | 
1. In open ſight ; without artifice or trick. 
A figurative expreſſion, borrowed from 
gameſters, who, when they put their 
hands under the table, are changing 
their cards, It 1s uſed only in familiar 
language. | 
Ic 1s the part alſo of an honeſt man to deal 
above board, and without tricks. L'Eſtrange. 


2. Without difguiſe or concealment. 


Though there have not been wanting ſuch 
heretofore, as have practiſed theſe unworthy arts, 
for as much as there have been villains in all 

places, and all ages, yet now-a-days they are 
owned abeve-board. | South's Sermons. 

ABove.citep. Cited before. A figu- 
rative expreſſion, taken from the ancient 
manner of writiag books on ſcrolls ; 
where whatever is cited or mentioned 
before in the ſame page, muſt be above. 

It appears from the authority abcowe-cited, that 
this 4s a fact confeſſed by heathens themſelves. 

Addiſan on the Chriſtian Religion. 

ABove-cRounD. An expreſſion uſed to 
ſignify alive; not in the grave. 

ABOVE-MENTIONYED. See ABOVE-CITED. 

Ido not remember, chat Homer any where falls 
into the faults above- mentioned, which were indeed 
the falſe refinements of latter ages. 


Aadiſen. Speftatar, No 21 


Fames, '« 17. 


ABO 
To ABO'UND. v. z. [abundo, Lat. abonder, 


French. ] Ts 
1. To have in great plenty; to be co- 
piouſly ſtored. It 1s uſed ſometimes 
with the particle in, and ſometimes the 
particle æbith. 
The king-becoming graces, 
I haye no reliſh of them, but abound 
In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 
In which our countries fruitfully a bound. 
| |  Drydo's Indian Emperor. 
A faithful man ſhall + aa with bleſſings: 
but he that maketh haſte to be rich, ſhall not be 
innocent. : Prov. xxvili. 20. 
Now that languages are made, and abound with 
words ſtanding for combinations, an uſual way of 
getting complex ideas, is by the explication of 
thoſe terms that ſtand for them. Locke. 


2. To be in great plenty. 


And becauſe iniquity ſhall abound, the love of 


many thall wax cold. Mattheco, xxiv. 12. 
Words are like leaves, and where they moſt 
abound, | . 

Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. 
Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
ABO'UT. prep. ¶abuxan, or abucon, Sax. 
which ſeems to ſignify encircling on the 
outſide.] | | 


1. Round, ſurrounding, encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forſake thee. Bind 
them about thy neck; write them upon the table 
of thy heart. Proverbs, iii. 3. 

She cries, and tears her cheeks, 
Her hair, her veſt; and, ſtooping to the ſands, 
About his neck ſhe caſt her trembling hands. 

Dryden's Fables. 
2, Near to. | 

Speak unto the congregation, ſaying, get you 
up from about the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. Exodus. 

Thou doſt nothing, Sergius, 
Thou canſt endeavour nothing, nay, not think; 
But J both ſee and hear it; and am with thee, 
By and before, about and in thee too. 
Ben Jonſ. Catalinè. 
3. Concerning, with regard to, relat- 
ing to. 

When Conſtantine had finiſhed an houſe for 
the ſervice of God at Jeruſalem, the dedication 
he judged a matter not unworthy, about the ſo- 
lemn performance whereof, the greateſt part of 
the biſhops in Chriſtendom ſhould meet together. 

Hooker . 

The painter is not to take ſo much pains about 
the drapery as about the face where the principal 
reſemblance lies. ; Ded. 

They are moſt frequently uſed as words equi- 
valent, and do both of them indifterently ſignify 
either a ſpeculative knowledge of things, or a 
practical ſkill about them, according to the exi- 
gency of the matter or thing ſpoken of. 

Tillot. Sermon i. 

Theft is always a ſin, although the particular 
ſpecies of it, and the denomination of particular 
acts, doth ſuppoſe poſitive laws about dominion and 
property. Stilling fleet. 

Children ſhould always be heard, and fairly and 
kindly anſwered, when they aſk after any thing they 
would know, and deſire to be informed about. 

Curioſity ſhould be as carefully cheriſhed in chil- 
dren, as other appetites ſuppreſſed, Locke. 

It hath been practiſed as a method of making 
men's court, when they are aſked about the rate 
of lands, the abilities of tenants, the ſtate of 
trade, to anſwer that all things are in a flouriſh- 
ing condition. Swift's Short View of Ireland. 


4. In a ſtate of being engaged in, or em- 


ployed upon. 
Our bleſſed Lord was pleaſed to command the 
. repreſentation of his death and ſacrifice on the 
croſs ſhould be made by breaking of bread and 


ABO 


| effuſion of wine; to ſignify to us the nature ang 
ſacredneſs of the liturgy we are about. Tay!:r 
Labour, for labour's ſake, is againſt nature, 

The underſtanding, as well as all the other fa. 
culties, chooſes always the ſhorteſt way to its 
end, would preſently obtain the kn ledge jt i; 
about, and then ſet upon ſome new enquiry, But 


this, whether lazineſs or haſte, often miſlead; _ 


i It. : a Locke. 
Our armies ought to be provided with ſecre. 
taries, to tell their ſtory in plain Engliſh, and to 
let us know, in our mother tongue, what it ig 
our brave countrymen are about. : 


Addiſon. Spe. No 3099, 


5. Appendant to the perſon ; as cloaths, 
If you have this about you, 
As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly aſſault the necromaneer's hall. 
| Milton's Comys, 

It is not ſtrange to me, that perſons of the 
fairer ſex ſhould like, in all things abcat them, 
that handſomeneſs for which they find themſelves 
moſt liked. Boyle on Colours, 

6. Relating to the perſon, as a 22 or 
dependant. 

Liking very well the young gentleman, ſuch J 
took him to be, admitted this Deiphantus abut 
me, who well ſhewed, there is no ſervice like his 
that ſerves becauſe he loves. Sidney, B̃. ii, 

7. Relating to perſon, as an act or office. 
| Good corporal, for my old dame's ſake, ſtand 
my friend: ſhe hath no body to do any thing 
about her when I am gone, and ſhe is old and can. 
not help herſelf. Shakeſpeare's Herry IV. 


ABo'ur. adw. 


| 1. Circularly, in a round.; circum, 


The weyward ſiſters, hand in hand, 
Pofters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, - 
And thrice again to make up nine. 


2. In circuit, in compaſs, 
I'll tell you what I am about.—Two yards and 
more, No quips now, Piſtol: indeed I am in 
the waſte two yards about ; but I am about no 
waſte, I am about thrift. Shakeſpeare, 
A tun about was ev'ry pillar there, 
A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear. 
he Dryd. Fables, 
3. Nearly; circiter. 
When the boats were come within about ſixty 
yards of the pillar, they found themſelves all 
bound, and could go no farther; yet ſo as they 
might move to go about, but might not approach 
nearer, Bacon's New Atalantis. 


4. Here and there; every way; circa. 
Up roſe the gentle virgin from her place, 
And looked all about, if ſhe might ſpy 
Her lovely knight. 
. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. ii. ſtanx. 33. 
A wolf that TT "labour, in his old age, 
borrows a habit, and ſo about he goes, begging 
charity from door to door, under the diſguiſe of a 
pilgrim, L' Eftranges 
5. With 70 before a verb; as, about to fy; 
upon the point, within a ſmall diſtance 
of. 
Theſe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
Suſpend the fight, and filence all our guns: 
+ Beauty and youth, about to periſh, finds 
Such noble pity in brave Engliſh minds. Waller. 
6. Round; the longeſt way, in oppoſition 
to the ſhort ſtraight way. 


Gold hath theſe natures; - greatneſs of weight; 


cloſeneſs of parts; fixation; pliantneſs, or ſoft- 


neſs; immunity from ruſt; colour, or tincture 

of yellow: Therefore the ſure way (though moſt 

about ) to make gold, is to know the cauſes of the 
ſeveral natures before rehearſed. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſt, No 328. 

Spies of the Volſcians 
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A B R 
Three or four miles abeut; elſe had I, Sir, 
Half an hour ſince brought my report. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
to bring to the point 
or ſtate deſired; as, he has brought about 


7. To bring about 3 
his purpoſes. 


Whether this will be brought about, by breaking 
Speclator. 


8. To come about; to come to ſome certain 
ſtate or point. It has commonly the 


his head, I very much queſtion. 


idea of revolution, or gyration. 


Wherefore it came to paſs, when the time was 
come about, after Hannah had conceived, that ſhe 
Sam. i. 20. 


bare a ſon. 3 3 
One evening it befel, that looking out, 

The wind they long had wiſh'd was come about 3 

Well pleas'd they went to reſt ; and if the gale 

Till morn continu'd, both reſolv'd to ſail. 


Dryd. F. ables. 


. To go about; to prepare to do it. 


Did not Moſes give, you the law, and yet none 
of you keepeth the law ? Why go ye about to kill 
; Fobn, vii. 19. 9 
In common language, they ſay, to 


me? 


come about a man, to circumvent him. 


Some of theſe phraſes ſeem to deri ve 
their original from the French à bout; 
denir & bout d une choſe/; venir à bout de 


quelqu'un. 


A. Bp. for Archbiſhop ; which for. 


ABRACADA'BRA. A ſuperſtitious charm 


againlt agues. 


7; ABRADE. v. a. [abrado, Lat.]. To 
rub off; to wear away from the other 


parts ; to waſte by degrees. 


By this means there may be a continued ſup- 
ply of what is ſucceſſively abraded from them by 


decurſion of waters. Hale. 
AnRAHAMu's BAL M. 


herb. 


ABRASION. 2. , {See ABRADE.] 


1. The act of abrading, or rubbing off. 


2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of 


the natural mucus, which covers the 
membranes, particularly thoſe of the 
ſtomach and guts, by corroſive or ſharp 
medicines, or humours. HINCY. 


3. The matter worn off by the attrition of 


bodies. 7 
ABREAST, ade. See Bx RAST. ] Side by 
ſide; in ſuch à poſition that the breaſts 
may bear againſt the ſame line. 
| My couſin Suffolk, 
My foul ſnall thine keep company to heav'n: 
Larry, ſweet ſoul, for mine, then fly abreaſt, | 
_ Shateſp. Henry V. 


For honour travels in a ſtreight ſo narrow, 


Where one but goes abreaſt. 


Shakeſp. Troilas and Creſſida. ] 


The riders rode abreaſt, and one his ſhield, 
His lance of cornel wood another held. 
f 8 Dryden's Fab lis. 
A cor. See APRICOT, 
To ABRFDGE. V. 4. | abreger, Fr, abbre- 
dio, Lat.] : 


i. To make ſhorter in words, keeping | 


ſtill the ſame ſubſtance. 
- Ail thele ſayings, being declared by Jaſon of 


vrene in five books, we will eflay to abridge in 
(ze volume. 


The determination of the will, upon enquiry, 
is following the direction of that guide; and he, 
hs oh power to act or not to act, according 
2 determination directs, is free. Such de- 
1 1 abridges not that power wherein li- 
FeV N A 

x Te iſts Locke. 


4 


: [ | which ſenſe it is followed by the particle 


The name of an 


ay 2 BS; 2, Macc, ile 23. 5 
2. To contract, to diminiſh, to cut ſhort, 


. ABR 


from, or of, preceding the thing taken 
away, 
| I have diſabled mine efate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance z 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
They were formerly, by the common law, diſ- 
charged fromepontage and murage; but this pri- 
vilege has been abridged them ſince by ſeveral 
ſtatutes. A 12 Parergon Furis Canonici. 
ABRIDGED OF. part. Deprived of, de- 
barred from, cut ſhort. 
ABRIDOGER. 2. /. ; 
1. He that abridges; a ſhortener. 
2. A writer of compendiums or abridg- 
ments. re” 
ABRIDGMENT. z. /, [ abregement, French.] 
1. The epitome of a larger work con- 
tracted into a ſmall compaſs ; a com- 


pend ; a ſummary. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law 
and the prophets ; and, in this one word, is the 
abridgment of all volumes of ſcripture. 

Hooker, b. ii. & 5 

Idolatry is certainly the firſt-born of folly, the 
great and leading paradox; nay, the very abridg- 
ment and ſum total of all abſurdities. 

TS : South's Sermons. 

2. A diminution in general, 
All trying, by a love of littleneſs, 
To make abridgments, and to draw to leſs, 
Even that nothing, wh. ch at firſt we were. 
Donne. 


*® 


3. Contraction; reduction. 

The conſtant deſire of happineſs, and the con- 
ſtraint it puts upon us, no body, I think, ac- 
counts an abridgment of liberty, or at leaſt an 
abridzment of liberty to be complained of. Lacke. 

4. Reſtraint from any thing pleaſing; 
contraction of any thing enjoyed. 

It is not barely a man's abridgment in his ex- 
ternal accommodations which makes him miſe- 
rable, but when his conſcience ſhall tell him that 
it was his fin and his folly which brought him 
under that abridgment. South, 

ABRO'ACH. adv, [See To BRoacn.] 
1. In a poſture to run out, or yield the 


. o ” — 
liquor contained; 9 ſpoken of 


veſſels. 
The jarrs of gen'rous wine, 
He ſet abreach, and for the feaſt prepar'd. 
1 Diyd. J. irgil, 
The Templer ſpruce, while ev'ry ſpout's abroach, 
Stays till *tis fair, yet ſeems to call a ach. 
_ Sevnifts Miſcel. 
2. In a figurative ſenſe ; in a ſtate to be 
diffuſed or extended, in à ſtate of ſuch 
beginning as promiſes a progreſs. 
That man, that ſits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the funthine of his favour, 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 
Alack ! what miſchiefs might be ſet abriach, 
In ſhadow of iuch greatneſs ? | 
| . . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
An RO“ D. adv. [compounded of à and 
Broad. Sce Broan. ] | 
1. Without confinement ; widely; at large. 
| Intermit no watch 
Againſt a wakeful foe, while I abread, 
Thro' all the coaſts of dark d ſtruction ſeeks 
Deliverance. INiſten's Paradije Iii, be Ii. I. 453. 
Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad, 
On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud; 
Now haunts the cliif, now traverſes the lawn, 
And flies the hated neighbourhogd of man. Prien. 
2, Out of the houſe. 


\ ® ©: 
Welcome, Sir, 


. 1 deprive of; to cut off from. In“ 


| 


5. Without, not within. 
Bodies politic, being ſubject, as much as na- 


This cell's my court; here have 1 few attendants, 


ABR 


And ſubjects none abroad. | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Lady —— walked a whole hour abroad, with- 
Pope's Letters. 


out dying after its 


3. In another country. 
They thought it better to be ſomewhat hardly 
yoked at home, than for ever abroad, and diſcre- 
| Hooker, Pref. 
Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall 
have the misfortune of that young traveller, who 
loſt his own language abroad, and brought home 
Sir J. Denham. 


dited. 


no other inſtead of it. 
What learn our youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land? 


Dryd. Span. Friar. | 
He who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers 
what he ſees and hears abroad, to the tate of 


things at home. Atterb. Serm. 


4. In all directions, this way and that; 


with wide expanſion. 
Full in the midſt of this infernal road, 
An elm diſplays her duſky arms abread. 
Dryd. Vir g. En. vi. 


tural, to diſſolution, by divers means, there are 
undoubtedly more ſtates overthrown through diſ- 
eaſes bred within themſelves, than through vio- 
lence from abread. Hooker, Dedications 


To ABROGATE. v. a. [abrogo, Lat.] To 


take away from a law its force; to re- 
peal; to annul. : 

Laws have been made upon ſpecial occaſions, 
which occaſions ceafing, laws of that kind do ab- 
rogate themſelves. Hooker, be iv. & 14. 
The negative precepts of men may ceaſe by 
many inſtruments, by contrary cuſtoms, by pub- 
lic difreliſh, by long omiſſion: but the negative 
precepts of God never can ceaſe, but when they 

are expreſsly abrogated by the ſame authority. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


An ROGATTION. . / [abrogatio, Lat.] 


ry 


ihe act of abrogating ; the repeal of a 


law. 


The commiſſioners from the confederate Ra- 
man catholics, demanded the abrogatioufand repeal 
of all thoſe laws, which were in force againft the 


exerciſe of the Roman religion. Clarendon, be viii. 


To ABRO Ok. v. a. [from To brook, with 
a4 ſuperabundant, a word not in uſe.] 


To brook, to bear, to endure. 
Sweet Nell, iil can thy noble mind abrcok 
The abject people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, ſtill laughing at thy ſhame, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 5. ifs 


ABRUPT. ad, [abruptas, Lat. broken 


off.] 


1. Broken, craggy. 


Reſiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the moily wild, 
Tambling through rocks abrupte 


Or ſpread his airy flight, 
Upborn with indefatigable wings, 
Over the yatt abrupt, ere he arrive : 
The happy iſle. - 
P 9 ye © : Oo 
Aſrlicn s Paradije T,oft, be Ii. I. 40g. 


3. Sudden, without the cuſtomary or pro- 


per preparatives. 
My lady craves 
To know the cauſe 07 your abrut departure. 
- 1 S aleſprare. 

The alrupt and unkind breaking off the two 
firſt parliaments, was wholly imputed to the duke 
of Buckinghwn, Clarendan. 

Abrapt, with eagle- ſpeed ſhe cut the ſky ; 
Inſtant inviſible to mortal eve. 
Then firit he recogniz'd th* ethereal gueſts 


Pipes Odyfſe b. is 


4. UnconneRed. 


The al-up: ſtile, which hath many breaches, 
and dot} not 1cem to end but fall. : : 
Ben Jenſon's Diicoverys 
* 
%s ABRUPTED. 


Thomſ. Winters 
2. Divided, without any thing intervening, 
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ABS 


 ABrv'eTed. adj. [abruptus, Lat, a word 
little in uſe.] Broken off ſuddenly. 
The effects of their activity are not precipi- 


touſly abrupted, but gradually proceed to their 
ceſlationss Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 10. 


AB RU“ PTION. 2. / | abruptio, Lat.] Break- 
ing off, violent and ſudden ſeparation 
Thoſe which are incloſed in ſtone, marble, or 
ſuch other ſolid matter, being difficultly ſeparable 
from it, becauſe of its adheſion to all ſides of 
them, have commonly ſome of that matter ſtill 
adhering to them, or at leaſt marks of its ab- 
ruption from them, on all their ſides. 


Wodwward's Nat. Hiſt. p. 4. 


AB RU“ P TL. adv. [See AB RU T. ] Haſ- 
tily, without the due forms of prepara- 


tion. 

The ſweetneſs of virtue's diſpoſition, jealous 
even over itſelf, ſuffered her not to enter abruptly 
into queſtions of Muſidorus. Sidney, b. li. 

Now miſſing from their joy ſo lately found, 

So lately found, and ſo abruptly gone. 
Par. Regain. b. ii. 


They both of them punctually obſerved the | 


time thus agreed upon, and that in whatever com- 

pany or buſineſs they were engaged, they left it 

abruptly, as ſoon as the clock warned them to 

retire. Addiſon, Spectator, No 241. 

 ABRU"PTNESS. 2. J from abrupt. ] 

1. An abrupt manner, haſte, ſuddenneſs, 
untimely vehemence. 

2. The ſtate of an abrupt or broken thing ; 
roughneſs, craggineſs; as of a fragment 
violently disjoined. 

The cryſtallized bodies found in the perpendi- 
cular intervals, have always their root, as the jew- 
ellers call it, which is only the abruptneſs, at the 
end of the body whereby it adhered to the ſtone, 
or ſides of the intervals; which abruprneſs is 
cauſed by its being broke off from the ſaid ſtone. 
: a Woodw, Nat. Hiſt. p. 4. 

A'BSCESs. 2. .. [abſceſſus, Lat.] A mor- 
bid cavity in the body; a tumour filled 
with matter; a term of chirurgery. 

If the patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight 
days, the inflammation ends in a ſuppuration and 
an abſceſs in the lungs, and ſometimes in ſome 
other part of the body. Arbuth. of Diet. 

Lindanus conjectured it might be ſome hidden 


abſceſs in the meſentery, which, breaking ſome | 


few days after, was diſcovered to be an apoſtem of 
the meſentery. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


To ABSCI1'ND. v. a To cut off, either 
in a natural or figurative ſenſe. 


ABSCTSSA. [Lat.] Part of the diame- 
ter of a conic ſection, intercepted be- 
tween the vertex and a ſemi-ordinate. 

ABsc1'ss10n. 7. / [ ab/ciffio, Lat.] 

1. The act of cutting off, 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente renders the abſciſ- 
ion of them difficult enough, and not without 
danger. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

2. The ſtate of being cut off. 

By ceſſation of oracles, with Montacutius, we 
may underſtand this intercifion, not abſciſſion, or 
conſummate deſolation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 

To ABSCOND. V. 1. [ abſcondo, Lat.] To 

hide one's ſelf; to retire from the pub- 
lic view: generally uſed of perſons in 
debt, or criminals eluding the law. 

The marmotte or mus alpinus which abſconds all 
winter, lives on its own fat: for in autumn when 
it ſhuts itſelf up in its hole, it is very fat; but 
in the ſpring-time, when it comes forth again, very 
lean. Ray on the Creatian. 


Ans cox D BR. . /. [ from abſcond.] The 
perſon that abſconds. 
ABSENCE. 2. / [See ABSENT] 


* 


1. The ſtate of being abſent, oppoſed to 


4. It is uſed with tle particle from. 


A'BSENT. adj. [ab/ens, Lat.] 
1. Not preſent: uſed with the particle 


ABS 


preſence. 
Sir, *tis fit | 
You have ſtrong party to defend yourſelf 
By calmneſs, or by abſence : all's in danger. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
His friends beheld, and pity'd him in vain, 
For what advice can eaſe a lover's pain ? 
Abſence, the beſt expedient they could find, 
Might ſave the fortune, if not cure the mind. 
» * Dryd. Fab. 
You have given no diſſertation upon the 26 
ſence of lovers, nor laid down any methods how 
they ſhould ſupport themſelves under thoſe ſepa- 
rations. Addiſon, Spectator, No 241. 
2. Want of appearance, in the legal ſenſe. 
Abſence is of a fourfold kind or ſpecies. The 
firſt is a neceſſary abſence, as in baniſhed perſons ; 
this is entirely neceſſary. A ſecond, neceſſary 
and voluntary; as, upon the account of the com- 
monwealth, or in the ſervice of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable ab- 
ſence ; as, that of ſtudents on the ſcore of ſtudy. 
And the fourth, an abſence entirely voluntary; as, 
on the account of trade, merchandiſe, and the 
like. Some add a fifth kind of abſence, which is 
committed cum dolo & culpa, by a man's non- 
appearance on a citation; as, in a contumacious 
perſon, who, in hatred to his contumacy, is, by 


the law, in ſome reſpects, reputed as a perſon pre- 


ſent.  Abyliffe's Parergon Furis Canonici. 
3. Inattention, heedleſineſs, neglect of the 


preſent object. | 
I continued my walk, reflecting on the little 
abſences and diſtractions of mankind. 
Addiſon, Spect᷑ator, No 77. 


His abſence from his mother oft he'll mourn, 
And, with his eyes, look wiſhes to return. 
Dryd. Juv. Sat. ii. 


rom, 
In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love; 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove 
But Delia always : abſent from her ſight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 
| Pope's Paſt. 
Where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and leſs have given him t ; 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Whether they were abſent or preſent, they were 
vexed alike. Wiſd. Xi. 11. 
2. Abſent in mind, inattentive ; regard- 


leſs of the preſent object. 

I diſtinguiſh a man that is abſent, becauſe he 
thinks of ſomething elſe, from him that is abſent, 
becauſe he thinks of nothing. | 

Addiſon, Spectator, No 77. 
To ABSEN T. v. a. To withdraw, to for- 


bear to come into preſence. 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a white, | 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my tale. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Gomfor thy ſtay, not free, abſents thee more. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. J. 372. 
Tho” I am forc'd thus to abſent myſelf 
From all I love, I ſhall contrive ſome means, 
Some friendly intervals, to viſit thee, 
Soutbern's Spartan Dame. 
The Arengo is ſtill called together in caſes of 
importance; and if, after due ſummons, any 
member abſents himſelf, he is to be fined to the 
value of about a penny Engliſh. 
Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
ABSENTA'NEOUS. adj. Relating to ab- 
ſence ; abſent. Dia. 
ABSENTE'E. 2. . He. that is abſent from 
his ſtation or employment, or country. 


A word uſed commonly with regard to 


Iriſhmen living out of their country, 


AB 5 


Then was the firſt ſtatute made again abſentee - 


"commanding all ſuch as had land in Ireland, to 
return and reſide thereupon. 
| Sir Fobn Davies on Ireland, 
A great part of eſtates in Ireland are owned b 


abſentees, and ſuch as draw over the profits raiſed 


out of Ireland, refunding nothing. 
Child's Diſcourſe on Trade, 


ABs1'NTHIATED. part. [from ab/inthium, 
Lat. wormwood.] Imbittered, impreg. 


nated with wormwood. £1, 
To Ags1'sT, v. n. [at, Lat.] To ſtand 
off, to leave off, Dick. 


To ABSO'LVE, v. a. [ abſolvo, Lat.] 
1. To clear, to acquit of a crime in a ju. 


dicial ſenſe. 
Your great goodneſs, out of holy pity, 
Abſoly'd him with an axe. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Our victors, bleſt in peace, forget their wars, 
Enjoy paſt dangers, and abſolve the ſtars. Tickell, 
As he hopes, and gives out, by the influence of 
his wealth, to be here abſolved; in condemying 
this man, you have an opportunity of belying 
that general ſcandal, of redeeming the credit loſt 
by former judgments. Swift's Miſcellanics, 
2. To ſet free from an engagement or 
promiſe. _ 
Compell'd by threats to take that bloody oath, 
And the act ill, I am abſolv'd by both. 
Waller's Maid's Tragedy. 
This command, which muſt neceſſarily com- 
prehend the perſons of our natural fathers, muſt 
mean a duty we owe them, diſtinct from our obe- 
dience to the magiſtrate, and from which the 
moſt abſolute power of princes cannot abſolre 
us. ) 5 Like, 
3. To pronounce ſin remitted, in the ec- 


cleſiaſtical ſenſe. 
But all is calm in this eternal ſleep 
Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep z 
Ev'n ſuperſtition loſes ev'ry fear; 
For God, not man, abſolves our frailties here. 
Pope's Eloiſa to Abelard, 
4. To finiſh, to complete. This uſe is 


not common. 
What cauſe 
Mov'd the Creator, in his holy reſt 


-—Fhrough all eternity, ſo late to build 


In chaos; and the work begun, how ſoon 
Abſolu'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. J. 94. 
If that which is ſo ſuppoſed infinitely diſtant 
from what is now current, is diſtant from us by 
a finite interval, and not infinitely, then that one 
eirculation which preceded it, muſt neceſſarily be 
like ours, and conſequently abſolved in the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours. Hale's Origin of Mankird. 


ABSOLUTE. adj. 1 Lat.] 


| 1. Complete; applied as well to perſons 


as things. 

Becauſe the things that proceed from him are 
perfect, without any manner of defect or main; 
it cannot be but that the words of his mouth are 
abſclute, and lack nothing which they ſhould have, 
for performance of that thing whereunto they 
tend. 2 Hooker, b. ii. 8 6+ 

What is his ſtrength by land ?— 

Great and increaſing : but by ſea 
He is an abſolute maſter. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra: 
2. Unconditional ; as an ab/o/ute promiſe. 
Although it runs in forms abſolute, yet It 13 
indeed conditional, as depending upon the qualifi- 
cation of the perſon to whom it is pronounced. 
| South's Sermoti. 
3. Not relative; as, ab/olute ſpace. _ 

I ſee till the diſtinctions of ſovereign and in- 
ferior, of abſolute and relative worſhip, will bear 
any man out in the worſhip of any creature WII 
reſpect to God, as well at leaſt as it doth in be 
worſhip of images. : 

Stilling fl. Def. of Diſc. on Rem. Ja, 

An abſalute mode is that which belongs to '5 


| CubjeR, without reſpett to any other beings what 
. . J 
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. werer; but a relative mode is Nag ſrom the 
e being has to others. 
160 e On 8 : Watts's Logic. 


In this ſenſe we ſpeak of the ablative 
caſe ad/olute in grammar. 

4. Not limited; as, a#/olute power. 

My crown is abſolute, and holds of none; 
cannot in a baſe e PEE 

ſuffer you to take, tho? 1 would give. 

85 : : Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
5. Poſitive 3 certain; without any heſita- 
4 tion. In this ſenſe it rarely occurs. 

' Long is it ſince I ſaw him, 

But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of fayour, 

Which then he wore z the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking were as his: I'm abſolute, 

"Twas very Cloten. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
A'n50LUTELY. adv. [from ab/olute.] 

1. Completely, without reſtriction, 

All the contradictions which grow in thoſe 
minds, that neither abſolutely climb the rock of 
virtue, nor freely fink into the ſea of vanity, 

; Sidney. 

What merit they can. build upon having joined 
with a proteſtant army, under a king they ac- 
knowledge, to defend their own liberties and pro- 
perties, is, to me, abſolutely inconceivable ; and, 
I believe, will equally be ſo for ever. 


2. Without relation; in a ftate uncon- 
nected. 


Abſolutely we cannot difcommend, we cannot 
abſelutely approve either willingneſs to live, or for- 
wardnels to die, 3s Hooker, b. v. 

Theſe then being the perpetual cauſes of zeal; 
the greateſt good, or the greateſt evil; either ab- 
ſlutely fo in themſelves, or relatively ſo to us; 


one againſt the other. Sprat's Sermons. 
No ſenſible quality, as light, and colour, and 
heat, and ſound, can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies 
themſelves, abſolutely conſidered, without a relation 
to our eyes and ears, and other organs of ſenſe. 
Theſe qualities are only the effects of our ſenſa- 
tion, which ariſe from the different motions, upon 
our nerves, from objects without, according to 
their various modifications and poſitions. 

; | 1 Sermons. 

3. Without limits or dependance. 
The prince long time had courted fortune's love, 

But, once poſſeſs'd, did abſolutely reign : 


A'850LUTENESS. 2. J [from ab/olute.] 


they 
. 80. 


1. Completeneſs. 
2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 
The abſoluteneſs and illimitedneſs of his com- 
miſſion was generally much ſpoken of. 
Cee Clarendon, b. viii. 
There is nothing that can raiſe a man to that 


generous abſoluteneſs of condition, as neither to 


2 2 Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ſtrove, | 
« by * And conquer'd firſt thoſe beauties they would gain, 
nt 5 ' „ Dryden's Annus Mirabilis. 
ly be 4. Without condition. 
ſpace A And of that nature, for the moſt part, are 
thirds X things abſclutely unto all men's ſalvation neceſſary, 
1 either to be held or denied, either to be done or 
ſons 5 avoided, : Hooker's Preface. | 
5. Peremptorily, poſitively. 
5 Being as I am, why didſt not thou 
n are 7 Command me abſolutely not to go, 
ain; 5 Going into ſuch danger, as thou ſaidſt? 
oe . Parad. Left, b. ix. 
bl 3 


pal. 
mile, 


t it 15 : 4 
malif⸗ cringe, to tawn, or to depend meanly ; but that 
_ which gives him that happineſs within himſelf, 


for which men depend upon others. South's Serm. 
3. Deſpoticiſm. 

He kept a ftrait hand on his nobility, and choſe 

rather to advance clergymen and lawyers, which 

. were more obſequious to him, but had leſs intereſt 

in the people; which made for his abſoluteneſs, but 

not for his ſafety. Backs Henry VII. 


er mobs. 


and in- 
11 bear 
re will 

in the 


it is therefore good to be zealouſly affected for the 


Swift's Preſb. Plea. | 


ABS 
1. Acquittal, | | 
Abſolution, in the civil law, imports a full ac- 

quittal of a perſon by ſome final ſentence of law ; 
alſo, a temporary diſcharge of his farther atten- 
dance upon a meſne proceſs, through a failure or 

defect in pleading ; as it does likewiſe in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewiſe figni- 
fies a relaxation of him from the obligation of 
ſome ſentence pronounced either in a court of law, 
or elſe in foro pœnitentiali. Thus there is, in this 
kind of law, one kind of abſolution, termed ju- 
dicial, and another, ſtyled a declaratory or extra- 
judicial abſelution, 

| „ Abyliffe's Parergon Furis Canonici. 

2. The remiſſion of ſins, or penance, de- 
clared by eccleſiaſtical authority. 

The abſolution pronounced by a prieft, whether 

papiſt or proteſtant, is not a certain infallible ground 
to give the perſon, ſo abſolved, confidence towards 


God. South's Sermons. 
A BSOLUTORY, adj, [abſolutorius, Lat,] 
That which abſolves. 


nounced in favour of the perſons, upon the ac- 
count df nearneſs of blood ; yet, if adultery ſhall 
afterwards be truly proved, he may be again pro- 
ceeded againſt as an adulterer. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
A*'BSONANT. adj. [See ABsoN os. ] Con- 
trary to reaſon, wide from the purpoſe. 
A' BSONOUs. adj. abſenus, Lat. ill- ſound- 
ing.] Abſurd, contrary to reaſon. It 
is not much in uſe, and it may be 
doubted whether it ſhould be followed 
by to or from, | 
To ſuppoſe an uniter of a middle conftitution, 
that ſhould partake of ſome of the qualities of 
both, is unwarranted by any of our faculties ; yea? 
moſt abſoncus to our reaſon. | 
Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica, c. 4. 
To ABSORB. v. a. [abjorbeo, Lat. preter. 
abſorbed ; part. pret. abſorbed, or ab- 
Herb. ] 
1. To ſwallow up. 

Moſes imputed the deluge to the diſruption of 
the abyſs; and St. Peter to the particular conſtitu- 
tion of that earth, which made it obnoxious to be 
abſorpt in water. | Burn, Theory. 

Some tokens ſhew 

Of fearleſs friendſhip, and their ſinking mates 
Suſtain z vain love, tho' laudable, 46/0 pt 

By a fierce eddy, they together found 

The vaſt profundity. Phillips. 
2. To ſuck up. See Arso0RBENT. 

The evils that come of exerciſe are that it doth 
abſorb and attenuate the moiſture of the body. 

| Bacen. 

Suppoſing the forementioned conſumption ſhould 
prove ſo durable, as to abſorb and extenuate the 
ſaid ſanguine parts to an extreme degree, it is 
evident, that the fundamental parts muſt neceſſa- 
rily come into danger. Hare on Conſumptions, 

While we perſpire, we abſorb the outward air. 

| Arbuthnot., 
AB$0'RBENT, 2. . [abjorbens, Lat. 
A medicine that, by the ſoftneſs or 
poroſity of its parts, either caſes the 
aſperities of pungent humours, or dries 
away ſuperfluous moiſture in the body. 
| Quincy. 
a third claſs of ſubſtances, commonly 
bents ; as, the various kinds of ſhells, 
„ Crabs eyes, &c. which likewiſe raiſe 
an efferveſcence with acids, and are therefore called 
alkalis, though not ſo properly, for they are not 
ſalts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
AB$O'RPT. part. [from abſorb.) Swallow- 
ed up; uſed as well, in a figurative 
ſenſe, of perſons, as, in the primitive, 
of things. | 
What can you expect from a man, who has not 


talked theſe five days ? who is withdrawing his 


me Idi. They dreſs up power with all the ſplendor and 
to i Ay Patio ee can add to it, Locke. 
; Whar⸗ uso TION, . . [agſolutio, Lat.] | 


ſoever; 


9 


Though an abſo/utory ſentence ſhould be pro- 


ABS 


thoughts, as far as he can, from all the preſent 
world, its cuſtoms and its manners, to be fully 
poſſeſſed and abſorpt in the paſt, Pope's Letters. 
AB$0'RPTION. 7. / [from abjorb.] The 
act of ſwallowing up. | 
It was below the dignity of thoſe ſacred penmen, 
or the Spirit of God that directed them, to ſhew 
us the eauſes of this diſruption, or of this abſorp- 
tion; this is left to the enquiries of men. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To ABSTAIN, v. 2. [abſtineo, Lat.] To 
forbear, to deny one's ſelf any gratifi- 
cation; with the particle from. 
If thou judge it hard and difficult, 
Converſing, looking, loving, to abſtain 
From love's due rites, nuptial embraces ſweet; 
And, with defires, to languiſh without hope. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. Il. 993. 
To be perpetually longing, and impatiently de- 
ſirous of any thing, ſo that a man cannot abſtain 
from it, is to loſe a man's liberty, and to become 
a ſervant of meat and drink, r ſmoke. 
Taylor's Rule of living boly. 
Even then the doubtful billows ſcarce abſtain 
From the toſs'd veſſel on the troubled main. 


ABSTE'MIOUS. adj. [abftemius, Lat.] 
Temperate, ſober, abſtinent, refrain- 
ing from excels or pleaſures, It is uſed 
of perſons ; as, an abſtemious hermit : 
and of things; as, an ab/temious diet. 
It 1s ſpoken likewiſe of things that cauſe 
temperance. | 

The inftances of longevity are chiefly amongſt 
the abſtemiaus. Abſtinence in extremity will prove 
a mortal diſeaſe ; but the experiments of it are 
very rare. Arbuthrat on Alimentss 

Clytorean ſtreams the love of wine expel, 
(Such is the virtue of th' abſtemious well) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, 
Extinguiſhes, and balks the drunken god : 

Or that Melampus (fo have ſome aſſur d) 
When the mad Prætides with charms he cur'd, . 


Into the ſober ſpring, where il] their virtues laſt. 
Dryd. Fab. 


ABSTE"MIOUSLY. adv. [from ab/temicus.] 
Temperately, ſoberly, without indul- 
gence. ESA 

ABSTE MIOUSNESS. 2. /. [See ABSTE- 
M10Us.] The quality of being abſte- 
m1ous, : 

ABSTE'NTION. 2. / [from a&/tineo, Lat.] 
The act of holding off, or reſtraining ; 
reſtraint. 8 Die. 

To ABSTERGE. wv. a. [al ſtergo, Lat.] 
To cleanſe by wiping; to wipe. | 

ABSTERGENT. adj. Cleanſing ; having 
a cleanſing quality. 

To ABsTERSE., [See ABSTERGE.] To 
cleanſe, to purify ; a word very little 
in uſe, and leſs analogical than ab/erge. 

Nor will we affirm, that iron receiveth, in the 
ſtomach of the oftrich, no alteration z3 but we ſuſ- 
pe& this effect rather from corroſion than 

tion; not any tendence to chilification by th 
tural heat, but rather ſome attrition from an 
and vitriolous humidity in the ſtomach, hic 


may abſterſe and ſhave the ſcorious parts thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 


ARSTE'RSION. 2. / [ab ſterſio, Lat.] The 


act of cleanſing. See ABSTERGE. 


the more viſcous humours, and making the hu- 
mours more fluid, and cutting between them and 
the part; as is found in 'nitrous water, which 
ſcoureth linen cloth ſpeedily from the foulneſs. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, No 42. 


ABsTERSIVE. 44, [from abfterge.} That 
> . 2 has 


* 


Dryd. Virgil. | 
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And pow'rful herbs, both charms and ſimples caſt 


Abſterſian is plainly a ſcouring off, or incifion of 
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ABS 
has the quality of abſterging or cleanſ- 


ing. } 
It is good, after purging, to uſe apozemes and 
droths, not ſo much opening as thoſe uſed before 
purging; but alſterſive and mundifying clyſers 
alſo are good to conclude with, to draw away the 
reliques of the humours. a 
ä Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. 
A tablet ſtood of that abPerſive tree, | 
Where Æthiops' ſwarthy bird did build to neſt; 
Sir Fobn Denham. 

There, many a flow'r aH, grew, 

Thy fav'rite flow'rs of yellow hue. Swwift"s Miſcel. 
A*BSTINENCE. 2. . [abftinentia, Lat.] 

1. Forbearance of any thing; with the 
particle from. 

Becauſe the abſtinence from a preſent pleaſure, 
that offers itſelf, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very 
great one : it is no wonder that that operates after 
the ſame manner pain does, and leſſens, in our 
thoughts, what is future; and fo forces us, as it 
were, blindfold into its embraces. Locke. 

2. Faſting, or forbearance of neceſſary 
food. It is generally diſtinguiſhed from 
temperance, as the greater degree from 
the leſs ; ſometimes as ſingle perform- 
ances from habits ; as, a day cf abti- 
nence, and a life of temperance. 

Say, can you faſt ? your ſtomachs are too young: 


And abſtinence ingenders maladies. | 
Shakeſp. Love's Labour Leſt. 
And the faces of them, which have uſed ab- 


Pinence, ſhall ſhine above the ſtars; whereas our 


faces ſhall be blacker than darkneſs. 

2 Eſdras, vii. 55. 

Religious men, who hither muſt be ſent 

As awful\guides of heavenly government 
To teac you penance, faſts, and ab/tinences 
'To puniſh bodies for the foul's offence. | 
Dryden's Indian Emp. 
A*BSTINENCY. z. / The ſame with AB- 


STINENCE. 

Were our rewards for the ab/irercies, or riots, 
of this preſent life, under the prejudices of ſhort 
or finite, the promiſes and thieats of Chriſt would 
loſe much of their virtue and energy. 

Hammond's Fundam. 

* A*'BSTINENT, 4%. [ab/tinens, Lat.] That 
aſes abſtinence, in oppoſition to covet- 
ous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is uſed 
chiefly of perſons. 

ABSTORTED. aa}. [abſtortns, Lat.] Forced 
away, wrung from another by vio— 
lence. Di. 

To ABSTRACT. v. a. [ab/traho, Lat.] 

3. To take one thing from another. 

Could we ab/traf? from thele pernicious effects, 
and ſuppoſe this were innocent, it would be too 
light to be matter of praiſe. Decay F Piety. 

2. To ſeparate by diſtillation. 

Having dephlegmed ſpirit of falt, and gently ab- 
Profted the whole ſpirit, there remaineth in the 
retort a ſtyptical ſubſtance. Beyle. 

3. To ſeparate ideas. 

Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, compare, and 
abſtract, would hardly be able to underitand and 
make uſe of language, or judge or reaſon to any 
tolerable degree. Locke. 

4. To reduce to an epitome. 

If we would fix in the memory the diſcourſes 
we hear, or what we deſign to ſpeak, let us ab- 
firact them into brief compends, and review them 
often. Watts's Imp. of tbe Mind. 

A'BSTRACT.-adj. [abftraftus, Lat. See 
the verb To ABSTRAC T.] . 

1. Separated from ſomething elſe; gene- 
rally uſed with relation to mental per- 
ceptions; as, abſlract mathematics, ab- 


ftract terms, in oppoſition to concrete. 


T 


ABS 


Mathematics, in its latitude, is uſually divided 


into pure and mixed. And though the pure do 
handle only abſtract quantity in general, as geo- 
metry, arithmetic ; yet that which is mixed, doth 
conſider the quantity of ſome particular determi- 
nate ſabjet. So aſtronomy handles the quantity 
of heavenly motions, muſic of ſounds, and me- 
chanics of weights and powers. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Abſtract terms ſignify the mode or quality of 
a being, without any regard to the ſubject in 
which it is; as, whiteneſs, roundneſs, length, 
breadth, wiſdom, mortality, life, death. 

= Watys's Logick. 
2. With the particle vom. 

Another fruit from the conſidering things in 
themſelves, abſtract from our opinions and other 
men's notions and diſcourſes on them, will be, 
that each man will purſue his thoughts in that 
method, which will be moſt agreeable to the na- 
ture of the thing, and to his apprehenſion of what 
it ſuggeſts to him. | | Locke. 

A*'BSTRACT. . . [from the verb.] 
1. A ſmaller quantity, containing the vir- 


tue or power of a greater. 
You ſhall there find a man, who is the abſtra? 
Of all faults all men follow. 


Shakeſp. Antony and Cleepatra. | 


Tf you are falſe, theſe epithets are ſmall ; 

You're then the things, and abſtra of them all. 

Dryd. Aur. 

2. An epitome made by taking out the 
principal parts, OY, 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, 
he recollected the ſentiments he had remarked ; 
ſo that he could give a tolerable analyſis and ab- 
ftraf of every treatiſe he had read, juit after he 
had finiſhed it. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 

3. The ſtate of being abſtracted, or diſ- 
joined. N 

The hearts of great princes, if they be conſi- 
dered, as it were in alſtract, without the neceſ- 
ſity of ſtates, and circumſtances of time, can 
take no full and proportional pleaſure in the ex- 
erciſe of any narrow bounty. Motton. 

ABSTRA'CTED. part. adj. from abgr act. 
1. Separated ; disjoined. 

That ſpace the evil one abſtrafed ſtood 

From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 


Stupidly good. Milton. 
2. Refined, purified. 
Alſtracted ſpiritual love, they like 
Their ſouls exhal'd. | Donne. 


3. Abſtruſe; difficult. . 

4. Abſent of mind, inattentive to preſent 
objects; as, an ab/raed ſcholar. 

ABSTRA'CTEDLY. adv, With abſtrac- 


tion, fimply, ſeparately from all con- | 


tingent circumſtances. & 
Or whether more abſtrafcdly we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written book : 
Whence, but from heav'n, could men unſkill'd in 
arts, 

In ſeveral ages born, in ſeveral parts, 

Weave ſuch agreeing truths? or how, or why 

Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lie? 

Unaſk'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price, 

Dryden's Religio Laici. 

ABSTRACTION. z. , [alſtractio, Lat.] 


1. The act of abſtracting. 
The word abſtrattion ſignifies a withdrawing 


ſome part of an idea from other parts of it; by 
which means ſuch abſtracted ideas are formed, 
as neither repreſent any thing corporeal or ſpi- 
ritual; that is, any thing peculiar or proper to 

mind or body, Watts's Logick. 

2. The ſtate of being abſtracted. 

3. Abſence of mind; inattention, 

4. Diſregard of worldly objects. | 

A hermit wiſhes to be praiſed for his abftraFion. 

= | Pope's Leiters. 


TER 


uſed of men. 


AnsTRA"CTIVE. ad. [from agHract.] Haya 
ing the power or quality of abſtracting. 
ABSTRA'CTLY. adv, | from abftra@.] In 
an abſtract manner, abſolutely, without 
reference to any thing elſe. | 
Matter abfra#ly and abſolutely conſidered, can. 
not have born an infinite duration now paſt and 
expired, Bentley's Sermins, 
ABSTRA'CTNESS. 2. /; [from abſtrag.] 
Subtilty ; ſeparation from all matter or 
common notion. 


I have taken ſome pains to make plain and fa. | 
miliar to your thoughts, truths, which eſtabliſhed 


prejudice, or the abſtraneſs of the ideas themſelyes, 
might render difficult. Locke, 


ABSTRI'CTED. part. adj. Iabſtrictus, Lat.] 


Unbound. Dick. 
To ABSTRI'NGE. v. a. To unbind. Dig. 
To ABSTRU DE. v. a. [ab ſerudo, Lat.] 

To thruſt off, or pull away. Did. 
ABSTRU'SE. adj, [abſtruſus, Lat. thruſt 

out of ſight.] 

1. Hidden. | 
Th' eternal eye whoſe ſight diſcerns 

Aiftruſeft thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 

And from withig.the golden lamps that burn 

Nightly before him), fa, without their light, 

Rebellion riſing. 

: Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. J. 712. 
2. Difficult; remote from conception or 


apprehenſion. It is oppoſed to obwinus 
and ea. 


So ſpake our Sire, and by his countenance ſeem'd 
Ent'ring on ſtudious thoughts abftruſe, 
Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 
The motions and figures within the mouth are 
abſtraſe, and not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed, eſpecially 
thoſe of the tongue, which is moved through the 
help of many muſcles, ſo eaſily, and habitually, 
and variouſly, that we are ſcarce able to give a 
judgment of motions and figures thereby framed, 
Halder. 
No man could give a rule of the greateſt beau- 
ties, and the knowledge of them was ſo ab/r:/{, 
that there was no manner of ſpeaking which could 
expreſs them. Dryd. Dufreſny. 
ABSTRU'SELY. adv. In an abſtruſe man- 


ner; obſcurely, not plainly, or obvi- 
F ouſly, | 
ABSTRU'SENESS. z. / [ from ab/truſe.] The 


quality of being abſtruſe ; difficulty, 
obſcurity, | | 
It is not oftentimes ſo much what the ſcripture 

ſays, as what ſome men perſuade others it ſays, 
tnat makes it ſeem obſcure, and that as to ſome 
other paſſages that are ſo indeed, fince it is the 
ebtrujencſs of what is taught in them, that makes 
them almoſt inevitably ſo; it is little leſs ſaucy, 
upon ſuch a ſcore, to find fault with the ſtyle of 
the ſcripture, than to do ſo with the author for 
making us but men. Boyle on the Scripturt. 

ABsSTRU'SITY. z. J. | from abftruje.] 

1. Abſtruſeneſs. 

2. That which is abſtruſe. A word ſeldom 
uſed. | 


Authors are alſo ſuſpicious, nor greedily to be 
ſwallowed, who pretend to write of ſecrets, to de- 
liver antipathies, ſympathies, and the occult 46- 

ruſities of things. Brown's Vulg. Errours 
„ ABSU'ME. v. a. [abſumo, Lat.] To bring 
to an end by a gradual waſte; to eat up. 


An uncommon word. 

That which had been burning an infinite time 
could never be burnt, no not ſo much as any part 
of it; for if it had burned part after part, the 
whole muſt needs be abſumed in a portion of tim? 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ABSURD. adj. [ab/urdur, LattÞ 
1. Unreaſonable ; without judgment, 33 
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geeming wiſe men may make ſhift to get opi- 1. Plentiful. | \ Some praiſe at morning what they blame at night, - Y 
nion; but let no man chuſe them for employment; Good, the more But always think the laſt opinion right. 
far certainly you had better take for buſineſs a man] Communicated, more abundant grows 3 A mule by theſe is like a miſtreſs us d, 
ſomewhat ab/urd, than over formal. Bacon. The author not impair'd, but honour'd more. This hour ſhe's idoliz'd, the next abus'd. _ 
A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper | ' Paradiſe Lofty 3. v. 58 Pope's Eſſay en Crititißu- 
ſubject, is dull and ſtupid; but one, who ſhews it | > Exuberant. The next criticiſm ſeems to be intraduced for Ml 
in an improper place, is as impertinent and ab- If the veſſels are in a fate of too great rigidity no other reaſon, but to mention Mr. Bickerſtaff, | 
Lo Addiſon, Spectator, No 291. ſo as not to yield, a ſtrong projectile motion occa. | Whom the author every where endeavours to imi- 
2. Inconſiſtent, contrary to r eaſon, uſed of ſions their rupture, and hæmorrhages; eſpecially tate and abyſe. Addiſen. 
ſentiments or practices. FS in the lungs, where the blood is abundant, | Az v SE. 7. h [from the ver b abuſe. 
The thing itſelf appeared defirable to him, and . Arbuthnos on Aliments. | 1. The ill uſe of any thing. 
arcordingly he could not but like and deſire it; 4. Fully ſtored, It is followed ſometimes The caſting away things profitable for the ſuſte - 
but then, it was after a very irrational abſurd way, by in, commonly by <uith. nance of man's lite, is an unthankful abuſe of the 
and contrary to all the methods and principles of The world began but ſome ages before theſe were fruits of God's good providence towards mankind. 
« rational agent; which never wills a thing _ fount out, and m wb all chives ar 5 Heater b.ve $9. 
ittle knows 


and properly, but it applies to the means, by whic 

it is to be acquired. South's Sermons. 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, 

*Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 


firſt 3 and men not very numerons; and therefore 
were not put ſo much to the uſe of their wits, to 
find out ways fer living commodiouſly. Burnet. | 


4. It is applied generally to things, ſome- 


Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts beſt things 9 

To worſt abuſe, or to their meaneſt uſe. | 
Paradiſe Loſe, 6. iv. 


Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. times to perſons. 2 8 ; 2. A corrupt practice, bad cuſtom. 
; Pope's Eſſay on Man. The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, The. nature of things is ſuch, that, if abzſcs be 
ABSURDITY. 7. * from abſurd.] long- ſuffering and abandant in 1 and roger not remedied, they will certainly encetall. 5 | 
uality of being abſurd ; want of Tode AA Os | Swift for Adrancement of Religions 
„ I 5 | ABUNDANTLY. adv. [from abundant.] „ Sed 77 e 1 
judgment, applied to men; want of | 3. Seducement. | | 
propriety, a plied to things. 1. In plenty. . Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, it 
P 5 a DE this idea of the Mänity of Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving and, through the deceit abuſed me, and, after the 7 
OW clear a ö on creature that hath life. Geneſis, i. 20. abuſe, forſaken me, but that he muſt now, of alt 1 
number be, there is nothing more eviècnt than ee 1 95 1 1 bs 
the abſurdity of the actual idea of an infinite WM : the company, and before all the company, lay 5 
number Locke Abundantly his om rar alſo pour'd ; want of beauty to my charge. Cidney, be li. 1 
8 - ED l ard and outward both, his image fair. 1 RT + 
2. That which is abiurd ; as, his travels oY 2 4 LP, za 14 — _ cenſure, rude reproach, con 7 
: | 2 3 . E 2 : . . þ ume y | & 
were full of ab/urdities, In which ſenſe | 2. Amply, liberally, more than ſufficiently, | * I dark in light, expiih -* i 
it has a plural. : Ye ſaw the French tongue abundantly purified. To daily fraud, contempt g abuſe, and wrong. it 
That ſatisfaRion we receive from the opinion of | Sprat. 8 i Sn mſon Agoniftess if 
ſome pre-eminenc2 in ourſelves, when we fee the Heroic poetry has ever been eſteemed the greateſt AnvszR, x 75 [ om the verb af 6} i 
al ſardities of another, or when we reflect on any | work of human nature. In that rank has Ariſtotle H | * : k _— 5 itt 
paſt abſurditics of our o. . Addiſon. placed it; and Longinus is ſo full of the like ex- | 1+ He that makes an ill uſe, bt 
| A>sSU"RDLY. adv. [from ab/urd.]) After | preflions, that he abundantly confirms the other's | 2. He that deceives. it 
an abſurd manner; improperly; unrea- teſtimony. Dryden's State of Innocence eo Pref. 3 Next thou, the at»ſer of thy prince's ear. 4 
- fanabl What the example of our equals wants of au- h Denham's Sopbys 9 
g & C thority, is abundantly ſupplied in the imaginations | 3. He that reproaches with rudeneſs. 3 
ut m y dure, | of friendſhip, and the repeated influences of a A ravith iol 1H 
o, led by folly, combats nature; dane once Recent 4. A raviiner, a violater. 
Who, when ſhe loudly cries, Forbear, 1 5 Sers dem. ABUSIVE. adj. from abuse. ] 1 
Wich obſtinacy fixes there; | To ABU'SE. v. a. [aoutor, abuſus, Lat.] | pract tag ab 2 | 8 i 
And wha his genius leaft inclines, 5 2 In abuſe the verb, F has the ſound of The tongue mov'd gently firſt, and ſpeech was low, if 
Abſurd!y bends his whole deſigns. : Sewift's Miſce!, | ; in the noun, the common ſound. Till wrangling ſcience taught it noife and how, 3 
2/6 may Pace Jer Rani wie ths Ott fo. LO me And wicked wit arofe, thy moſt abuſive foe. i 
abſurd; bar 2 —_ os alo barn ard 405 They that uſe this world, as not abuſing it; for . Pope's Miſcellauies : 
3 e 4 Be ar 18 2 8 N the faſhion of this world paſſeth away. Dame Nature, as the learned thow, i 
en 2 f . p ; a e. = 2 : 1 Cor. vii. 31. Provides each animal its foe; is 
5 RDNESS. a A [ rom a ſur ] K 1C He has fixed and determined the time for our Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 5 
quality of bei bſurd; injudiciouſ- repentance, beyond which he will no longer await Devours your geete, the wolf your locks, 
neſs; impropriety. See ABSURDITY; the perverſeneſs of men, no longer ſufter his com- 2 hus envy pleads a natural claim, þ 
which is more frequently uſed. paaſſion to be abuſed. Rogers's Sermins. | T9 periecute the mules fame, 7 
WW Av xoaxce. ». / [aboudance, Fr.] 2. To violate; to defile. . 3 e, all times abuſrve, - “ 9 
1. Plenty; a af chi q 4 1. Arachne figured how Jove did abuſe rom omer down to Pope incluſive. Sevift s Miſcets E 
; 2 15 5 N p 1e poetica . Europa like a bull, and on his back 4 2. Containing abuſe; 28, an abufeve lam. . [#: 
Cn ee ee d. Craſbaæv | Her through the ſea did bear. Sperſer, | POON, | 3 i 
ha 6 - Os * a - „ 1 A . To 8 d apres . RIES 1 . 
The doubled charge his ſubjects' love ſupplies, Zo To deceive ; to impoſe upon. Tin * : eee 3 ns I 
Who, in that bounty, to themſelves are kind; He perhaps, | 8 nope y ee R.. 1 
80 glad Exyptians fee their Nile rife, Out of my weakneſs and my melancholy, Aken d the magiſtrates coercive powers cen. is 
And, in his plenty, their abundance find. As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits, 3+ Deceitful ; a ſenſe little uſed, vert not it 
6. Dryd. Ann. Mir. | Abuſes me to damn me. ghaxeſpeare's Hamlet. IMProPer. | 1 
2. Great numbers. The world hath been much abuicd by the opinion It is verified by a number of examples, that it 
The river Ing is thut up between mountains of making gold: the work itſelf I judge to be whatſoever is gained by an abuſive treaty, ought. It 
covered with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of polſible; but the means hitherto propounded, are, to be reſtored in ixtegrum. | 
peaſants are employed in-hewing down the largeſt in the practice, full of error. | S Bacn's Confiderations en War with Spain» 5 
of theſs tei alu: tins 1 Bacon's Natural Hiſtery, No 126. [ABU “SIVvELY. adv. from abu/c. f 
into fl ö re It imports the miſrepreſentation of the qualities 
as. into mape 3 1 . 1 OY 5 a EM 5 - e. * 
. 4 eg eee ay down. Addiſon on Italy. of things and actions, to the common apprehen- 5 Imp g *. wy: by 4 3 8 ule ges fu? 
_ Haw SIC 3 ſions of men, abuſing their minds with falſe no- SO 2 e 1 | 
Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the tions; and fo; by this artifi Bins evil nt the top of the water, in the form of a white butter; bi; 
Nieto Lone . : ions; and fo, by this artifice, making evil paſs dieb Fr. 2 e 4 
Land; in which worthy, but extremely dif-] for good, and good for evil, in all the great concer which Lrememver not to have obterved in any other 
ncult, action, it is lamentable t ber wh 1 5 5 „ oil drawn in any limbeck. Boyle's Sceptical Chymi ol 
abt: WE ble bl % ©. 20 FEMEMBET WAL of like, South's Sermons. R 1 1 8 Nie $ dcepticai f. Fo. 
ſmall 5 1 yy noble blood ath been ſhed, with very | Nor be with all theſe tempting words abus'd s F a ph 
| nent unto the Fa 5 775 225 Et Theſe tempting words were all to Sappho us'd. AzuU'SIVENESS. 2. / from abuſe.] The & 
BS M alter Ratcigh's Eſſays. | + Pope, | lity of bei buſive; foulneſs of | 
 .. Exober | | f | pe. | quality of being abuſive; foulneſs o | 
We 7 — —_ than enough, 4. To treat with rudeneſs ; to reproach. language. | . 
* That all this e . I am no ſtrumpet, but of life as honeſt Pick out of mirth, like ſtones out of thy ground, 
f foie,” the 48 = e { POIN | As you that thus abuſe me. Shakeſp. Othello. Profaneneſs, filthineſs, abufiveniſ+. 
mes ih abundance of an idle brain, | But he mocked them, and laughed at them Theſ, he for rol ies td 1 
Will judged be, and painted forgery Spenſer. | aud ab them: hamefally,' and ia 1 Theſe are the ſcum, with which coarſe wits abound: 
Azv's « . . and aul them ſhamefully, and ſpa e proudly. The fine may ſpare tack well, yet not go leſs. 
DANT\ adj. [ebundans, Lat.] | 1 Mac, vil. 34. | Herbert. 
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To ABU'T. v. 2. obſolete. [aboutir, to touch 
at the end, Fr.] To end at, to border 
upon ; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle 2pon. | 

Two mighty monarchies, 
Whoſe high upreared and abutting fronts 
The narrow perilous ocean parts aſunder. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The Looes are two ſeveral corporations, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the addition of eaſt and weſt, abutting 
upon a navigable creek, and joined by a fair bridge 
of many arches. Carew. 

ABu'TTAL. z. from abut.] The but- 
ting or boundaries of any land. A wri- 
ting declaring on what lands, highways, 
or other places, it does abut. Dick. 

ABU“ TMuENT. z. / | from abut.] That which 
abuts, or borders upon another. 

Ans M. 2. / [aby/me, old Fr. now writ- 
ten contractedly abime.] A gulf; the 


ſame with 46. 

My good ſtars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and ihot their fires 
Into the aby/m of hell. | | 

Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra, 
Azrv'ss. 1. ſ. [abyſſus, Lat. &2voo>, bot- 
tomleſs, Gr.] | | 
1. A depth without bottom 

Who thall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyſs, 

And, through the palpabſe obſcure, ſind out 
This uncouth way. _ 
Miltim's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. l. 405. 

Thy throne is darkneſs in th* abyſs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight ; 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd. 
Dryden. 
Jove was not more pleas'd 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas 
To give it the firſt puſh, and fee it roll | 
Along the vaſt abyſs. Addiſon, Guard. No 110. 
2. A great depth, a gulf; hyperbolically. 
The yawning earth ditclos'd th' abyſs of hell. 
: Dryden's Virg. Georg. i. 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, that in which any 
thing is loſt. 

For ſepulchres themſelves muſt crumbling fall 

In time's abyſs, the common grave of all, 
Dryden's Fuwcnal, Sat. x. 

If, diſcovering how far we have clear and diſtinct 
ideas, we confine our thoughts within the contem- 
plation of thoſe things that are within the reach of 
our underſtandings, and launch not out into that 
abyſs of darkneſs, out of a preſumption that no- 
thing is beyond our comprehenſion. » Locke, 


4. The body of waters ſuppoſed at the 


centre of the earth. 

We are here to confider what is generally under- 
ſtaod by the great abyſs, in the common explication 
of the deluge; and *tis commonly interpreted either 
to be the ſea, or ſubterraneous waters hid in the 
bowels of the earth. Burnet's Theory. 

5. In the language of divines, hell, 
| From that inſatiable abyſs, 
Where flames devour, and ſerpents hiſs, 
Promote me to thy ſeat of bliſs, Roſcommon. 
Ac, Ax, or Axkk. | | 

Being initials in the names of places, as Acton, 

ſignify an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. 


Gibſon's Camden, 
ACACIA. n./, [Lat.} 


I. A drug brought from Egypt, which, 


being ſuppoſed the inſpiſſated juice of a 

tree, is imitated by the juice of ſloes, 
boiled to the ſame conſiſtence. 

Dictionaire de Comm. Savary. Trewoux. 

2. A tree commonly ſo called here, though 


A | 
true acacia; and therefore — 2 
docacia, or Virginian acacia. iller. 
ACcADEMIAL. adj. [from academy.] Re- 
lating to an academy, belonging to an 
academy. | | 
AcaDe"MIaN. 2. . [from academy.] A 
ſcholar of an academy or univerſity; a 
member of an univerſity. 
Athene Oxonienſes, mentions a great 
feaſt made for the academians. 
ACADE'MICK. . / | from academy.] A ſtu- 
dent of an univerſity. 
A young academic ſhall dwell upon a journal that 
treats of trade, and be laviſh in the praiſe of the 
author; while perſons ſkilled in thoſe ſubjects, 


hear the tattle with contempt. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
ACADEMICK. adj. | academicus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to an univerſity, 

While through poetic ſcenes the genius roves, 
Or wanders wild in academic groves. 

| Dunciad, b. iv. I. 481. 
AcaDEMICAL, adj, [academicus, Lat.] 
Belonging to an univerſity. 

He drew him firſt into the fatal circle, from a 
kind of reſolved privateneſs; where, after the aca- 
demical lite, he had taken ſuch a taſte of the rural, 
as I have heard him ſay, that he could well have 
bent his mind to a retired courſe. Motton. 

ACADEMI'CIAN. 2. / [ academicien, Pr.] 
The member of an academy. It is ge- 
nerally uſed in ſpeaking of the profeſſors 
in the academies of France. 

ACADEMIST. 2. /; [from academy.] The 
member of an academy. This is not 
often uſed. 

It is obſerved by the Pariſian academiſis, that 
ſome amphibious quadrupeds, particularly the ſea- 


calfor ſeal, hath his epiglottis extraordinarily large. 
Ray on the Creation. 


ACADEMY. z. / [anciently, 2 
ſt ſyl— 


perly, with the accent on the fir 
lable, now frequently on the ſecond, 
Academia, Lat. from Academus of Athens, 
whoſe houſe was turned into a ſchool, 
from whom the Groves of Academe in 
_ Milton. ] | 
1. An aſſembly or ſociety of men, uniting 
for the promotion of ſome art. 
Our court ſhall be a little academy, 


Still and contemplative in living arts. 
Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Left. 


2. The place where ſciences are taught. 
Amongſt the academies, which were compoſed by 
the rare genius of thoſe great men, theſe four are 
reckoned as the principal; namely, the Athenian 
ſchool, that of Sicyon, chat of Rhodes, and that 
of Corinth. Dryden's Dufrcjnsy. 
3. An univerſity. "WH 
4. A place of education, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the univerſities or public ſchools. 
The thing, and therefore the name, is 
modern. ; 
ACANTHUS. u. . [Lat.] The name of 
the herb bears-breech, remarkable for 
being the model of the foliage on the 
Corinthian chapiter. | 
| On either fide 
Acantbus, and each od'rous buſhy ſhrub, 


Fenc'd up the verdant wall. | 
Milt. Parad. Loft, b. iv. 2 696. 


ACATALE'CTIC. a. . [ azaraxxlix®-,Gr.] 
A verſe which has the complete number 
of ſyllables, without defect or ſuperfluity. 

To ACCE DE. v. 2. [accedo, Lat.] To be 


Wood, in his 


— 


ACC 


in political accounts ; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has 
become a party. | 
To ACCELERATE. v. a. [ accelers, Lat.) 
1. To make quick, to haſten, to quicken 
motion; to give a continual impulſe to 


motion, ſo as perpetually to increaſe. 
Take new beer, and put in ſome quantity of 
ſtale beer into it; and ſee whether it will not acce. 
lerate the clarification, by opening the body of the 
beer, whereby the groſſer parts may fall down into 
lees. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 507, 
By a ſkilful application of thoſe notices, may be 
gained the accelerating and bettering of fruits, and 
the emptying of mines, at much more eaſy rates 
than by the common methods. Glanville, Scepji:, 
If the rays endeavour to recede from the denſe} 
part of the vibration, they may be alternately acce. 
lerated and retarded by the vibrations overtaking 
them. Newton's Optics, 
Spices quicken the pulſe, and accelerate the mo- 
tion of the blood, and diſſipate the fluids ; from 
whence leanneſs, pains in the ſtomach, loathings, 
and fevers. Arbuthnet on Alimente. 
Lo! from the dread immenſity of ſpace 
| Returning, with accelerated courſe, 
The ruſhing comet to the ſun deſcends. | 
= Thomſ. Sum. J. 1690. 
2. It is generally applied to matter, and 
uſed chiefly in philoſophical language; 
but it is ſometimes uſed on other occaſions, 
In which council the king himſelf, whoſe con- 
tinual vigilancy did ſuck in ſometimes cauſeleſs 
ſuſpicions, which few elſe knew, inclined to the 
accelerating a battle. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Perhaps it may point out to a ſtudent now and 
then, what may employ the moſt uſeful labours of 
his thoughts, and accelerate his diligence in the moſt 
momentous enquiries. Watts, 
ACCELERATION, 2. . [acceleratio, Lat. 


1. The act of quickening motion. 
The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, dif. 
covered firſt by Galileo, is, that the velocities ac- 
quired by falling, being as the time in which the 


be as the ſquares of the velocities, and the velocity 
and time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio 
of the ſpaces. 


2. The ſtate of the body accelerated, or 


quickened in its motion. 

The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravi- 
tation of the air, the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of 
empty ſpaces, either coacervate or interſperſed, and 
many the like, have taken up the thoughts and 
times of men in diſputes concerning them. 
| Hale's Origin of Mankins, 
3. The act of haſtening. 5 

Conſidering the languor enſuing that action in 
ſome, and the viſible acceleration it maketh of age 
in moſt, we cannot but think venery much abridg- 
eth our days. Brown. 


To ACCE'ND. wv. a. [accendo, Lat.] To 
kindle, to ſet on fire; a word very 
rarely uſed. | 

Our devotion, if ſufficiently accended, would, 33 

theirs, burn up innumerable books of this ſort. 

| £7 Decay of Pic. 

Acck'xs1ON. 2. , [accenſio, Lat.] The 
act of kindling, or the ſtate of being 
kindled. 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, 

or other flame, and, upon its accenſion, gives 4 
crack or report, like the diſcharge of a gun, and 
makes an exploſion ſo forcible as ſometimes to kill 
the miners, ſhake the earth, and force bodies, 0! 
great weight and bulk, from the bottom of the pit 
or mine. Woodwward's Natural Hiſtory» 


ACCENT. 2. /. [accentus, Lat.] 

1. The manner of ſpeaking or pronoun- 
cing, with regard either to force or ele- 
gance. 5 


e falls, the ſpaces through which it paſſes, will 


different from that which produces the | added to, to come to; generally _ 


I knou, 
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Sir, I am no flatterer; he that be⸗ 


T know, 


ACEC 


His promiſe Palamon accepts, but pray'd 
To keep it better than the firſt he made. 
Dryden's Fables. 


m— 


our negociators at the treaty of Gertruydenburgh, 
dwell upon their zeal and patience in endeavouring 
to work the French up to their demands, but ſay 
nothing of the probability that France would ever 
accept them. Swift. 
3. In the language of the Bible, to accepr 
perſons, is to act with perſonal and par- 
tial regard. 
He will ſurely reprove you, if ye do ſecretly ac- 
cept perſons. Job, xiii. 10. 
4. It is ſometimes uſed with the parti- 
cle of. | 
I will appeaſe him with the preſent that goeth 
before me, and afterward I will fee his face; per- 
adventure he will accept of me. Geneſis, xxxii. 20. 
ACCEPTABILITY. 2. /½ The quality of 
being acceptable. See ACCEPTABLE. 
He hath given us his natural blood to be ſhed, 
for the remiſſion of our fins, and for the obtaining 
the grace and acceptability of repentance. 
| Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


Accre'eTABLE. adj. [ acceptable, Fr. from 
the Latin.] It 1s pronounced by ſome 
with the accent on the firſt ſyllable, as 
by Milton ; by others, with the accent 
on the ſecond, which is more analogical. 

1. That which is likely to be accepted; 
grateful; pleaſing. It is uſed with the 
particle 20 before the perſon accepting. 


This woman, whom thou mad'ſt to be my help, 
And gav'ſt me as thy perfect gift, ſo good, 
So fit, ſo acceptable, ſo divine, 
That from her hand I could expect no ill. 
Paradiſe Left, b. ii. 
I do not ſee any other method left for men of 
that function to take, in order to reform the 
world, than by uſing all honeſt arts to make them- 
ſelves acceptable to the laity. Sæoift. 
After he had made a peace ſo acceptable to the 
church, and ſo honourable to himſelf, he died with 
an extraordinary reputation of ſanctity. 
Addiſen on Italy. 
AccE'PTABLENESS. 2. . [from accept- 
able.] The quality of being acceptable. 
It will thereby take away the acceftableneſs of that 


conjunction. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2. 
AccE'PTABLY., adv. [from acceptable.) 
In an acceptable manner; ſo as to 
pleaſe ; with the particle 20. For the 


accent, ſee ACCEPTABLE. . 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good ora- 
tory; for he that prayeth upon God's account, 
cares not what he ſuffers, ſo he be the friend of 
Chriſt; nor where nor when he prays, ſo he may 
do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. Taylor. 

If you can teach them to love and reſpect other 
people, they will, as your age requires it, find 
ways to expreſs it acceptably to every one. 
| Locke on Education, & 145. 


Acc TAN CE. 2. , [ acceptance, Fr.] 


1. Reception with approbation. 
By that acceptance of his ſovereignty, they alſo 
accepted of his laws; why then ſhould any other 
laws now be uſed amongſt them ? 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
If he tells us his noble deeds, we mutt alſo tell 
him our noble acceptance of them, 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Thus I imbolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd 
Permiſſi ve, and acceptance found. 
i Paradiſe Loft, b. Ville J. 435» 
Some men cannot be fools with ſo good acceptance 
as others. | South's Sermons. 
2. The meaning of a word as it is received 


or underſtood ; acceptation is the word 


4 led you in a plain accent was 8 plain knave ; 
8 : r my part, I will not be. 
ns Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
] 2. The ſound given to the ſyllable pro- 
n nounced. ES 
0 Your accent is wr _ than you could 
haſe in ſo removed a dwelling. £2 
Pr : Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
2 3. In grammar, the marks made upon ſyl- 
he lables, to regulate their pronunciation. 
to Accent, as in the Greek names and uſage, ſeems 
7. to have regarded the tune of the voice; the acute 
be accent raifing the voice in ſome certain ſyllables to 
nd a higher, i. e. more acute pitch or tone, and the 
es grave depreſſing it lower, and both having ſome em- 
#5, phaſis, ie, more vigorous pronunciation. Holder. 
elt 4. Poetically, language or words. 
ce· How many ages hence 
ng Shall this our lofty ſcene be acted o'er, 
Che In ſtates unborn, and accents yet unknown. 
10 Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
om Winds on your wings to heav'n her accents bear; 
£5 Such words as heav'n alone is fit to hear. 
„s. Dryd. Virg. Paſs. Jo 
A modification of the voice, expreſſive 
of the paſſions or ſentiments. 
The tender accent of a woman's cry 
yu Will paſs unheard, will unregarded die; 
nd When the rough ſeaman's louder ſhouts prevail, 
ez When fair occaſion ſhews the ſpringing gale. Prior. 
ns. To ACCENT. w. a. [from accentus, Lat.] 
on. formerly elevated at the ſecond ſyllable, 
_ now at the firſt, 
Il. 1. To pronounce, to ſpeak words with 
and : particular regard to the grammatical 
's of N marks or rules. 
mot : Having got ſomebody to mark the laſt ſyllable 
att. 5 but one, where it is long, in words above two ſyl- 
at. 5 lables (which is enough to regulate her pronuncia- | 
5 tion, and accenting the words) let her read daily in 
at, the goſpels, and avoid underſtanding them in La- 
— 6. tin, if the can, Locke on Education, \ 177. 
1 the 2, In poetry; to pronounce or utter in ge- 
| will neral, 5 
ocity O my unhappy lines! you that before 
ratio Have ſerv'd my youth to vent ſome wanton cries, 
And, now congeal'd with grief, can ſcarce implore 
of Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies! Wotton, 
3. To write or note the accents, 
rari- To ACCENTUATE. v. a. [accentuer, Fr.] 
ce 1 To place the proper accents over the 
4 vowels. „„ 
Acc xruAT IO. 2. , [from accentuate.] 
bind. . The act of placing the accent in pro- 
nunciation. : 
65 in 2. Marking the accent in writing. | 
wi = 7- ACCEPT. v. a. [accipio, Lat. accepter, 
w l Fr. : 
To © To take with pleaſure; to receive 
very 1 kindly; to admit with approbation. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from receive, as pe- 
ald, as = </c from geytral; noting a particular 
ort. manner of receiving. 
Picty · Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. 
The I have no pleaſure in you, faith the Lord of hoſts, 
being neither will I accept an offering at your hand. 
5 1 £ Malachi, * 10. 
4 BW God is no reſpecter of perſons : but, in every 
candle: 5 nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righ- 
zives 4 = *fvutnets, is accepted with him. Acts, x. 34, 35. 
and 5 3 : , 
n, An : ou have been graciouſly pleaſed to accept this 
to kill tender of my duty. h Gs 
ets - = Dryden's Dedication to bis Fables. 
the P a _ Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway, 
Hiſtory» 3 | Yet have your humour moſt when you obey. Pope. 
2. It is uſed in a kind of juridical ſenſe ; 
noun- 2 to accept terms, accept a treaty. 
x ele- i hey ſlaughter'd many of the gentry, for whom 
no ſex or age could be accepted for excuſe. Sidney. 
know, | | 


Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of | 


ACC 
That pleaſure is man's chiefeſt good, becauſe 


pleaſure, is an aſſertion moſt certainly true, though, 
under the common acceptance of it, not only falſe 
but odious : for, according to this, pleaſure and 
ſenſuality paſs for terms equivalent ; and therefore 
he, who takes it in this ſenſe, alters the ſubject of 
the diſcourſe. South, 
Acce"eTANCE. [in law.] The receiving 
of a rent, whereby the giver binds him- 
ſelf, for ever, to allow a former act done 
by another, whether it be in itſelf good 
or not. | Coabel. 
ACCEPTA'TION. 2. J [from accept.] 
1. Reception, whether good or bad. This 
large ſenſe ſeems now wholly out of uſe. 
Yet, poor ſoul! knows he no other, but that I 
do ſuſpect, neglect, yea, and deteſt him? For, 
every day, he finds one way or other to ſet forth 
himſelf unto me; but all are rewarded with like 
coldneſs of acceptation. Sidney, b. ii. 
What is new finds better acceptation, than what 
is good or great. Denbam's Sopby. 
2. Good reception, acceptance. 
Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother's 


the firit manſlayer, and his brother the firſt mar- 
tyr. Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World, b. i. 
3. The ſtate of being acceptable; regard. 
Some things, although not ſo required of neceſ- 
ſity, that, to leave them undone, excludeth from 
ſalvation, are, notwithſtanding, of ſo great dig- 
nity and acceptation with God, that moſt ample 
reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker, b. ii. 
They have thoſe enjoyments only as the conſe- 
quences of the ſtate of eſteem and acceptation they 
are in with their parents and governours. | 
Locke en Educaticn, & 53. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical ſenſe. This 


ſenſe occurs rarely. 
As, in order to the paſſing away a thing by gift, 
there is required a ſurrender of all right on his part 


on his part to whom it is given. South's Sermons. 
5. The meaning of a word, as it is com- 

monly received. 2 N 

Thereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a dif- 
courſe upon the ſeveral queitions, and what ac- 
ceptation theſe words and expreſſions had. 

f Clarendon, b. viii. 

All matter is either fluid or ſolid, in a large 
acceptation of the words, that they may compre- 
hend even all the middle degrees between extreme 
fixedneſs and coherency, and the moſt rapid in- 
teſtine motion of the particles of bodies. Bentl.Scrwre 

Accz'PTER. 2. J. | from accept.] The per- 
ſon that accepts. 
ACCEPTILA'TION. 2. [acceptilatio, Lat.] 
A term of the civil law, importing the 
remiſſion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teſtifying the receipt 
of money which has never been paid. 
Accb'PTION. 2. [ acception, Fr. from 
acceptio, Lat.] The received ſenſe of a 
word; the meaning. Not in uſe. 

That this hath been eſteemed the due and pro- 
per acception of this word, I ſhall teſtify by one 
evidence, which gave me the firſt hint of this no- 
tion. Hammond en Fundamentals. 


ACCE'SS. . /. [In ſome of its ſenſes, it 
ſeems derived from acceſſus; in others, 
from acceſſio, Lat. acces, Fr.] 


1. The way by which any thing may be 


approached. 
The acceſs of the town was only by a neck of 
land. Bacon. 


There remained very advantageous acceſſes for 
temptations to enter and invade men, the fortifi- 
cations being very flender, little knowledge of im- 
mortality, or any thing beyond this life, and no 


now commonly uſed, . 


— 


"aſſurance 
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indeed it is the perception of good that is properly 


that gives; ſo there is required alſo an accet tation 


prayer and ſacrifice, flew him; making himſelf | 
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ACC 


affurance that repentance would be admitted for, 
Un. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


ace 


As an iſland, we are acceſſible on every fide, and 
Expoſed to 1 2607 invaſions; againſt which it is 


ACC 


An acegſſry is ſaid to be that which does 2-. 
cede unto ſome principal fact or thing in Fog 
and, as ſuch, generally ſpeaking, follows the rea. 


. And here th' acceſs a gloomy grove defends; impoſſible to fortify ourſelves ſufficiently, without : ſpe 
-Þ And here th* unnavigable lake extends, SF a way at _ : 2 F. corn ſon and nature of its principal, Ayla. 
1 O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, n converſation, the tempers of men are open an ; 1 ti 
1 No bird lines bo ſteer his airy flight. a acceſſible, their attention is a4 and their minds A 1 * 3 . > 54. Aſi yang 3 
1 . | Dryden's ZEneid, vie. | diſpoſed to receive the ſtrongeſt impreſſions z and keel 1 K e wee h J he 
4 . 2. The means, or liberty 2 approaching what is ſpolcen is generally more affecting, and itt e book containing the firſt ru- 
either to things or men. | more appoſite to particular occaſions. Rogers. diments of grammar, and explaining 
;A When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our | ACCE'SSiON. n. [ accefſio, Lat. accgſſion, the PLOperaes of the eight Parts ot 
* 0 griefs, a Fr.] ; | ſpeech. | | 
. We are deny d acceſs unto his perſon, 1. Increaſe by ſomething added, enlarge- I do confeſs I do want eloquence, 
X i Ev'n by thoſe men that moſt have done us wrong. 20 And never yet did learn mine accidence. 
jj Shakeſpearc. 1 of 8 3 4 . hi Taylor the Water pre, 
. They go commiſſion'd to require a peace, . cer could all the King's donne doe. ACCIDENT. 2. , [accidens, Lat.) 
j Aud carry preſents to procure acceſs. | of "Og 6 Re TY wh 1. The property or quality of any heing, 


Dryden's ZEncid, vii. I. 209. 
He grants what they beſought; 

Inſtructed, that to God is no acceſs 
Without Mediator, whoſe high office now 
Moſes in figure bears. | 
Milton's Par. Loft, b. xil. I. 239. 

3. Encreaſe, enlargement, addition. 

The gold was accumulated, and ftore treaſures, 
for the moſt part; but the ſilver is fill growing. 
Beſides, infinite is the acceſs of territory and em- 
pire by the ſame enterprizc. Bacon. 

Nor think ſuperfluous their aid 3 | 
I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Acceſs in every virtue; in thy fight 
More wiſe, more watchful, ſtronger. 
| S Paradiſe Leſt, b. ix. 

Although to opinion, there be many gods, may 
ſeem an acceſs in religion, and ſuch as cannot at all 
conſiſt with atheiim, yet doth it deductively, and 
upon inference, include the ſame; for unity is the 
inſeparable and eſſential attribute of Deity, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 10. 
The reputation 
Of virtuous actions paſt, if not kept up 
Wich an acceſs, and ſreſh ſupply, of new ones, 
Is loſt and ſoon forgotten. Denubam's S5phy. 
4. It is ſometimes uſed, after the F rench, 
to ſignify the returns or fits of a diſtem- 
per; but this ſenſe ſeems yet ſcarcely 


received into our language. 
For as relapſes make diſeaſes, 
More deſperate than their firſt acceſſes. Hudibras. 
A*CCESSARINESS. 7.f. [from acceſſary.] 
The fate of being acceſſary. 
Perhaps this will draw us into a negative acceſ- 
ſarineſs to the miſchiets. Decay of Picty. 
Acckssa RV. adj. | A corruption, as it 
ſeems, of the word acceſſory, which ſee; 
but now more commonly uſed than the 
proper word.] That which, without 
being the chief conſtituent of a crime, 
contributes to it. But it had formerly a 


good and general ſenſe. 

As for thoſe things that are gcciſſery hereunto, 
thoſe things that fo belong to the way of ſalvation, 
Fc. Iiater, bs iii. § 3. 

He hath taken upon him the government of 
Hull, without any apprehenſion or imagination, 
that it would ever make him acceſſary to rebellion. 

Clarendon, . viii. 
Accx'ssIBLE. adj. [accefſibilis, Lat. ac- 
cefjible, Fr.] That which may be ap- 
proached ; that which we may reach or 
arrive at. | 
It 3s applied both to perſons and 
things, with the particle 70. 

Some lie more open to our ſenſes and daily ob- 
ſervation; others are more occult and hidden, 
and though accc{ble, in tome meaſure, to our 
ſenſes, yet not without great ſearch and ſcrutiny, 
or ſome happy accident. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Thoſe things, which were indeed inexplicable, 
have been rackt and tortured to diſcover them- 
ſelves, while the plainer and more acc{ſ;ble truths, 
as if deſpicable while caiy, are clouded and ob- 
ſcured. Decay c, Picty. 


ter vaſt ſums of money, and great wealth gotten, he 
died unlamented, > Clarend:n. 
There would not have been found the ditterence 
here ſet down betwixt the force of the air, when 
expanded, and what that force ſhould have been 


according to the theory, but that the included inch 


of air received ſome little acceſſion during the trial. 
| Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
The wiſeſt among the nobles began to appre- 
hend the growing power of the people ; and there- 
fore, knowing what an acceſffon thereof would ac- 
crue to them, by ſuch an addition of property, 
. uſed alFfncans to prevent it. Seviſ'. 
Charity, indeed, and works of munificence, are 
the proper diſcharge of ſuch over-proportioned 
acceſſions, and the only virtuous enjoyment of them. 
| Rogers's Sermens. 
2. The act of coming to, or joining one's 
ſelf to; as, acceſſton to a confederacy. 
Beſide, what wiſe objections he prepares 
Againſt my late acce/ion to the wars? 
Does not the fool perceive His argument 
Is with more force againft Achilles bent ? 
Dryden's Fables. 


3. The act of arriving at; as, the king's | 


\ 


acceſ/ion to the throne. 
A*CCESSORILY. adv. | from accefſory.] In 
the manner of an acceſſory, 
A*ccrss0rvy.adj. Joined to another thing, 
ſo as to increaſe it ; additional. 
In this kind there is not the leaſt action, but it 


doth ſomewhat make to the acceſſory augmentation 
of our blits. Hooker. 


A*CCes50RY. 2. /. [accefforius, Lat. ac- 
ceffoire, Fr. This word, which had 
anciently a general ſignification, is now 
almoit confined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to perſons. 


A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not 
prin-;pally, but by participation; as, by com- 
mandment, advice, or concealment. And a man 
may be acce//ſ}ry to the offence of another, after 
two forts, by the common law, or by ſtatute : and, 
by the common law, two ways alſo; that is, be- 
fore or after the fact. Before the fat; as, when 
one commandeth or adviſeth another to commit a 
felony, and is not preſent at the execution thereof; 
for his preſence makes him alſo a principal; where- 
fore there cannot be an acceſſ5ry before the fact in 
manſlaughter; becauſ: manfiaughter is ſudden 
and not prepenſed. Acceſſery after the fact, is, 
when one receiveth him, whom he knoweth to 
have committed felony, Accaſ'ry by ſtatute, is 
he that abets, counſels, or hides any man com- 
mitting, or having committed, an oftence made fe- 
lony by ſtatute. | Corel, 

By the common law, the acceſſories cannot be 
proceeded againſt, till the principal has received 
his trial. | Sperſe State of Treland, 

But pauſe, my ſoul! and ſtudy, ere thou fall 
On accidental jovs, tit? efiential. 
Still before acceſſories do abide 
A trial, muſt the principal be try'd. 

Now were all transform'd 
Alike, to ſerpents all, as acceſſaries 
To his bold riot. Milton s Par. Lift, be x. J. $20. 


2. Applied to things, 


Donne. 


© 


which may be ſeparated from it, at lcas 


in thought. 

If ſhe were but the body's accident, 
And her ſole being did in it ſubſiſt, 

As white in ſnow, ſhe might herſelf abſent, 
And in the body's ſubſtance not be miſs'd. 

: Sir J. Dadiu. 

An accidental mode, or an accident, is ſuch 1 
mode as is not neceſſary to the being of a thing; 
for the ſubject may be without it, and yet rema'y 
of the ſame nature that it was before; or it is tha: 
mode which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from 
its ſubject. | Watts's Logic. 

2. In grammar, the property of a word. 

The learning of a language is nothing elſe by: 
the informing of ourſelves, what compoſures of 
letters are, by conſent and inſtitution, to fignity 
ſuch certain notions of things, with their m964. 
lities and accidents. Helder's Elements of Speech, 


3- That which happens unforeſeen ; ca- 


ſualty, chance. 

General laws are like general rules in phyſicl, 
according whereunto, as no wiſe man will defie 
himſelf to be cured, if there be joined with hi; 
diſeate ſome ſpecial accident, in regard wherect, 
that whereby others in the ſamenfirmity, bu 
without the like accident, recover health, Wau! 

e, to him, either hurtful, or, at the leaſt, un- 
profitable, Icober, b. v. & o. 

The flood, and other accidents of time, mace 
it one common field and paſture with the land «tf 
Eden. Ralcigb's Hiſt. of Huli. 

: Our joy is turn'd 
Into perplexity, and new amaze ; 
For whigher is he gone? What acciden? 
Hath rapt him from us ? Paradiſe Regairtds 

And trivial accidents ſhall be forborn, 

That others may have time to take their turn, 
Dryd. Falle. 

The reformation owed nothing to the gocd in- 
tentions of King Henry. He was only an inſtra- 
ment of it (as the logicians ſpeak) by accident. 

| Sæoiſt's Mijcellar.cis 
AccinDENTAL. . , [accidental, Fr. See 


ACCIDENT.] A property noneſſen- 
tial. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the eſſentials 
of any ſubject, before you conſider its acciden'a.cs 
Watts's Legicl. 

AccIDENTAL, adj, I from accident.) 
1. Having the quality of an accident, 
noneſſential; uſed with the particle te, 
before that in which the accident it- 


heres. 
A diſtinction is to be made between we: 
pleaſes naturally in itſelf, and what pleaſes up 1 
the account of machines, actors, dances, 3 
circumſtances, which are merely accidental 7% tf 
tragedy, Pymer's Tragedies of the 4%, . 
This is accidental to a ſtate of religion, and 
therefore ought to be reckoned amon g the ordner 
difficulties of it. ; 11e 
2. Caſual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 
Thy tin's not accidental, but a trade. 
Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mea. 
So ſhall you hear 
Of accidental judgments, caſual ſlaughters; 


0i 


ACC 


and forc'd cauſe, 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Look upon things of the moſt accidental and 
mutable nature; accidental in their production, 
and mutable in their continuance; yet God's 
nce of them is as certain in him, as the 
can be, in us. 
South's Sermons. 


3. In the following paſlage it ſeems to 
ſignify adventitious. 
Ay, ſuch a miniſter as wind to fire, 
hat adds an accidental fierceneſs to 3 
Its natural fury. Denham s Scpby. 
AcciDENTALLY. adv, [from accidental. 
1. After an accidental manner; noneſſen- 


Ot deaths put on by cunning, 


preſcie 4 
memory of them 1s, or 


7, : 
. tially. 
hes Other points no leſs concern the common- 
wealth, though but e depending upon 
the former. penſer's St. of Irel. 
I conclude choler accidentally bitter, and acri- 
| monious, but not in itſelf. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
2. Caſually, fortuitouſly. 
viv. Although virtuous men do ſometimes acciden- 
k a ' tally make their way to preferment, yet the 
NS) world is fo corrupted, that no man can reaſon- 
_— ably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon ac- 
that count of his virtue. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
wy AccineENTALNESS. #. /. [from acciden- 
1 al.] The quality of being accidental. 
78 | Diez. 
's of AcciPIENT. 2. J. [ accipiens, Lat.] Are- 
nit ceiver, perhaps ſometimes uſed for re- 
00. cipient. | Die. 
cecb. T, ACCI'TE. v. a. [accito, Lat.] To call, 
wt to ſummons ; a word not in uſe now. 
Our coronation done, we will accite 
ſick, (As betore remember'd) all our ſtate, 
Jeſu And (heav'n couſigning to my good intents) 
1 bus No prince, no peer, ſhall have juit cauſe to ſay, 
rect, Heav'n ſhorten Harry's happy life one day. 
; bu | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
FOUL AccLla"1m.n./. [acclamo, Lat. from which 
” probably firſt the verb acclaim, now loſt, 
ad and then the noun.] A ſhout of praiſe, 
und cf acclamation. | 
/Utide Back from purſuit thy pow'rs, with loud acclaim, 
Thee only extoll'd. 
Milton's Par. Loft, be iii. J. 397. 
The herald ends; the vaulted firmament 
rairtds With loud acclaims, and vaſt applauſe, is rent. 
EE |  Dryd. Fables. 
ory ACCLAMA'TION. #. / [ acclamatio, Lat.] 
dvr RS >vhouts of applauſe ; ſuch as thoſe with 
"in. AS hich a victorious army ſalutes the ge- 
1 3 neral. | 
Lare, I hith been the cuſtom of Chriftian men, in 
Ses 5 token of the greater reverence, to ſtand, to utter 
: Non- certain words of acclamation, and, at the name of 
ellen Jeſus, to bow. Hooker, hb. v. 8 29. | 
* Gladly then he mix'd 
Tentials Among thoſe friendly pow'rs, who him receiv'd 
dental. | Vith joy, and acclamations loud, that one, | 
Legichs That, of ſo many myriads fall'n, yet one 
[ Return'd, not loſt, Milt. Parad. Loft, b. vi. I. 23. 
ident, Such an enchantment is there in words, and 
5 10 ne a thing does it ſeem to ſome, to be ruined 
1 Plauſibly, and to be uſhered to their deſtruction 
nt in- with panegyrick and acclamaticn. South. 
| CCLIVITY. 2. J from acclivus, Lat.] 
u wh The ſteepneſs or ſlope of a line inclin- 
1 ing to the horizon, reckoned upwards; 
160 fh as, the aſcent of an hill is the accliviiy, 
E the deſcent is the declivity: Quincy. 
on, the men, leaving their wives and younger 
ordinal? len below, do, not without ſome difficulty, 
T;//-\'» Camber up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
chance gun them, where they feed them, and milk 


| them, and make butter and cheeſe, and co all 
a dary-work. 5 Ray on the Creat on. 
el vovs. adj. [acclivus, Lat.] Riſing 
with a flope, . 


No J. 


2 M. 5 9 


3 3 


0t 


1 


7% AccLlo'y. v. a. [See CLOY.] 
1. To fill up, in an ill ſenſe; to crowd, to 
ſtuff full; a word almoſt obſolete. 
At the well head the pureſt ſtreams ariſe : 
But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave acclays. 
Fairy Queen, 
2. To fill to ſatiety ; in which ſenſe c/o; 1s 
ſtill in uſe. 


They that eſcape beſt in the temperate zone, 
would be accloyed with long nights, very tedious, 
no leſs than forty days. Ray on the Creation. 


To Acco'til. v. 2. [See Coll.] To 
crowd, to keep a coil about, to buſtle, 
to be in a hurry: a word now out of 
uſe. . 

About the cauldron many cooks accoil'd, 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require 

The while the viands in the veſſel boil'd, 

They did about their buſineſs ſweat, and ſorely 
toil'd, Fairy Queen, 

A*ccorenrT. nf. ¶accolens, Lat.] He that 

| inhabits near a place; a borderer. Did. 

Acco'MMODABLE. 4%. [accommodabilis, 
Lat.] That which may be fitted ; with 
the particle 10. | . 

As there is infinite variety in the circumſtances 
of perſons, things, actions, times, and places; fo 
we muſt be furniſhed with ſuch general rules as 
are accommedable to all this variety, by a wiſe julg- 
ment and diſcretion. | Watts's Logick. 


T ACCO'MMODATE. w. a. [accom- 
modo, Lat.] 
1. To ſupply with conveniencies of any 


kind. It has a/ before the thing. 
Theſe three, 

The reſt do nothing; with this word, ſtand, ſtand, 
Accommodated by the place (more charming 
With their own nobleneſs, which could have turn'd 
A diſtaff to a lance), gilded pale looks. 

Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
2. With the particle 70, to adapt, to fit, to 


make conſiſtent with. 

He had altered many things, not that they 
were not natural before, but that he might accom- 
modate himſelf to the age in which he lived. 

Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. 

"Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypo- 
theſis, that could not be accommodated to the na- 
ture of things, and human affairs; his principles 
could not be made to agree with that conſtitution 

and order which God hath ſettled in the world. 
Locke. 
3. Tv reconcile ; to adjuſt what ſeems in- 
conliſtent or at variance; to make con- 


ſiſtency appear. 
Part know how to accommodate St. James and 
St. Paul better than ſome late reconcilers. Norris. 


To Acco'MMODATE. v. 2. To be con- 


formable to. 

They make the particular enſigns of the twelve 
tribes accommcdate unto the twelve figns of the 
zodiac. : Brown. 

Neither fort of chymiſts have diily conſidered 
how great variety there is in the textures and 
conſiſtencies of compound bodies; and ho little 
the conſiſtence and duration of many of them 
ſeem to accommodate and be explicable by the pro- 
poſed notion. Beyle's Scept. Chym. 


Acco'MMODATE. adj.{ accommodatus, Lat.] 
Suitable, fit; uſed ſometimes with the 


particle for, but more frequently with 70. 

They are ſo acted and directed by nature, as 
to caſt their eggs in ſuch places as are moſt ac- 
commodate for the excluſion of their young, and 
where there is food ready for them ſo ſoon as they 
be hatched, Ray on the Creation. 

In theſe caſes we examine the why, the what, 
and the how, of things, and propoſe means ac- 
commodate io the end. L' Fi range. 


ACC 


God did not primarily intend to appoint this 
way of worthip, and ta impoſe it upon them as 
that which was moſt proper and agreeable to him, 
but that he condeſcended to it as molt accommodate 
to their preſent ſtate and inclination. Tillotſon. 

Acco'MMODATELY. ady, | from accom- 
modate.] Suitably, fitly. 

AccommoDa'TION. 2. J [from accommo- 
date.] 

1. Proviſion of conveniencies. 

2. In the plural, conveniencies, things re- 
quiſite to eaſe or refreſhment. 

The king's commillioners were to have fuch 
accommodations, as the other thought fit to leave to 
them; who had been very civil to the king's 
commiſſioners. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3. Adaptation, fitneſs ; with the particle 20. 
| Indeed that diſputing phyſiology is no accommo=- 


to cant endleſsly about materia and forma. 
| SGlanville's Scepſis. 
The organization cf the body, with accommoda- 
tion to its functions, is fitted with the moſt curious 
mechaniſm. Hale's Origin. 
4. Compoſition of a difference, reconcili- 
ation, adjuſtment. * 
Acco'MPANABLE. adj. [from accompary.] 
Sociable : a word now not uſed. 
A thow, as it were, of an accompanable ſolita- 
rineſs, and of a Civil wildneſs, Sidreyy b. i. 
Acco'MPANIER. 2. J. [from accompany.] 
* 
The perſon that makes part of the com- 
pany; companion. Die. 
To ACCO'"MPANY. v. a. [accompagner, 
Fr.] To be with another as a compa- 


things. 
Go viſit her, in her chaſte bower of reſt, 
Acconpany'd with angel-like delights. 
Spenſer, Sannct ili. 
The great bufineſs of the ſenſes being to make 
us take notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it is wiſely ordered by nature, that pain 
ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas. 
: Locke. 
As folly is uſually accompanied with perverſe- 
neſs, ſo it is here. Swift's Short View of Ireland. 


To Acco'mPAnyY.wv.z. To aſſociate with; 


to become a companion to. 

No man in effect doth accompany with others, 
but he learneth, ere he is aware, ſome geſture, 
voice, or faſhion. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

Acco'mPLICE. 2. . [ complice, Fr. from 
complex, a word in the barbarous Latin, 
much in uſe.] | 

1. An aſſociate, a partaker, uſually in an 
ill ſenſe. 

There were ſeveral ſcandalous reports induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread by Wood, and his accomplices, to diſ- 
courage all oppoſition againſt his infamous —— 

9701757. 

2. A partner, or co- operator; in a ſenſe 
indifferent. : | 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouthy 
what could it have done, when it had all its 
organs of ſpeech, and accomplices of ſound, about 
it. Addiſon, Speftatir, No 247. 

3. It is uſed with the particle 70 before a 


thing, and wth before a perſon. 
Childleſs Arturius, vaſtly rich before, 
Thus by his lofſes multiplies his ſtore, 
SuſpeRed for accomplice to the fire, 
That burnt his palace but to build it higher. 
Dryd. Fuv. Sat. 
Who, ſhould they ſteal for want of his relief, 
He judg'd himſelf accomplice ⁊uitb the thief. 
Dryden's Fables. 


To ACCO'MPLISH. v. a. [accomplir, Fr. 


from cempleo, Lat.] 
D 1. To 


dation to your deſigns, which are not to teach men 


nion. It is uſed both of perſons and 
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ACC 
1. To complete, to execute fully; as, to 
accompliſb a deſign. 
He that is far off ſhall die of the peſtilence, and 
he that is near ſhall fall by the ſword, and he 
that remaineth, and is beſieged, ſhall die by the 
famine. Thus will I accempliſo my fury upon 
them. : Ezekiel, vi. 12. 
2. To complete a period of time. 
He would accompliſh ſeventy years in the deſo- 
lations of Jeruſalem. Daniel, ix. 2. 
3. To fulfil; as, a prophecy. / 
The viſion, 
Which I made known to Lucius ere the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce cold battle, at thig/inſtant 
Is full accompliſp d. ShakeſpeFe's Cymbeline. 
We ſee every day thoſe events exactly accom- 
Pliſbed, which our Saviour foretold at fo great a 
diſtance. . Addiſon. 
4. To gain, to obtain. | 
Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 
He bear himſelf with honourable action; 
Such as he hath obſerv'd in noble ladies 
Vato their lords, by them accompliſhed. 
Shakeſp. Tam. of a Shrew. 
I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap. 
Oh miſerable thought, and more unlikely, 
Than to accompliſh twenty golden crowns. 
: Shakeſp. Henry V. 
5. To adorn, or furniſh, either mind or 
body. ; 
From the tents 
'The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Acco'MPLISHED. participial ad. 
1. Complete in ſome qualification. 


For who expects, that, under a tutor, a young | 


gentleman ſhould be an accompliſhed publick ora- 
tor or logician. 3 Locke. 
2. Elegant; finiſhed in reſpect of embel- 
liſhments ; uſed commonly of acquired 
qualifications, without including moral 


excellence. | 

| "= The next I took to wife, 

O that I never had! fond wiſh too late, 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That ſpecious monſter, my accompliſh'd ſnare. 

| Samſon Agon. 

Acco'mPLISHER. 2. , [from accompliſh.] 

The perſon that accompliſhes. Di. 


Acco'MPLISHMENT. 2. / | accomplifſement, 
Fr.] 
1. Completion, full performance, perfec- 


t10n. a 

This would be the accompliſpment of their com- 
mon felicity, in caſe, by their evil, either through 
deſtiny or advice, they ſuffered not the occaſion 
to be loſt. Sir John Hayward. 

Thereby he might evade the accompliſhment of 
thoſe afflictions he now but gradually endureth. 

Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

He thought it impoſſible to find, in any one 
body, all thoſe perfections which he ſought for 
the accompliſhment of a Helena; becauſe nature, 
in any individual perſon, makes nothing that is 
perfect in all its parts. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Pref. 

2. Completion; as, of a prophecy. 

The miraculous ſucceſs of the apoſtles preach- 
ing, and the accempl ſpment of many of their pre- 
ditions, which, to thoſe early Chriſtians, were 
matters of faith only, are, to us, matters of fight 

and experience. Atterbury's Sermons. 


Embelliſhment, elegance, ornament of 


mind or body. 

Voung heirs, and elder brothers, from their 
own reflecting upon the eſtates they are born to, and 
therefore thinking all other accompliſÞments unne- 
ceſſary, are of no manner of uſe but to keep 
up their families. Addiſon, Spectator, No 123. 


4. The act of obtaining or perfecting any 
thing; attainment; completion. 


3. 


A 


The means ſuggeſted by policy and worldly 
wiſdom, for the attainment of thoſe earthly en- 
joyments, are unfit for that purpoſe, not enly 
upon the account of their inſufficiency for, but 
alſo of their frequent oppoſition and contrariety 
to, the accompliſhment of ſuch ends. South's Serm. 

Acco'mer. . J [Fr. compter and compte, 
anciently accompter. Skinner.) An ac- 
count, a reckoning, See Account. 

The foul may have time to call itſelf to a juſt 
accompt of all things paſt, by means whereof re- 
pentance is perfected. Hooker, b. v. § 46. 

Each Chriitmas they accompts did clear; 
And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 


Acco'MPTANT. z. /. | accomptant, Fr.] A 
reckoner, computer. See AccounT- 
ANT. | 

As the accompt runs on, generally the accempt- 
ant goes backward, Scuth's Sermons. 

Acco'MPTING DAY. The day on which 
the reckoning 1s to be ſettled, 

To whom thou much doſt owe, thou much 
muſt pay; 
Think on the debt againſt th” 1 day. 
| = Denham. 


To ACCORD. «&. a. [derived, by ſome, 
from corda, the ſtring of a muſical in- 
ſtrument, by others, from corda, hearts; 
in the firſt, implying harmony, in the 

other, unity.] 

1. To make agree; to adjuſt one thing to 
another; with the particle zo, 

The firſt ſports the ſhepherds ſhewed, were full 


of ſuch leaps and gambols, as being accorded to 
the pipe which they bore in their mouths, even 


god Pan, and his companions the ſatyrs. 
Sidney, 5. i. 

Her hands accorded the lute's muſic te the voice; 
her panting heart danced to the muſick. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

The lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded ſtrife 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life, 

: Pepe's Epiſt. 
2. To bring to agreement; to compoſe ; 
to accommodate. 

Men would not reſt upon bare contracts without 
reducing tac debt into a ſpecialty, which created 
much certainty, and accorded many ſuits. 
| ' 1 Sir M. Hale. 
Zo Acco'eD. v. 2. To agree, to ſuit one 


with another; with the particle wh. 
Things are often ſpoke, and ſeldom meant; 

But that my he-rt accordeth with my tonguc, 

Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preſerve my ſovereign from his foe. 

' Shakeſp. Heu. VI. 


ſeveral nations of the worldg do very well accord 
With the molt ancient accounts of profane hiſtory. 
Tillotſon, Sermon i. 

Jarring int'reſts of 
Th' according muſick of a well- mixt ſtate. 


Ac co R D. . . [ accord, Fr.] 
1. A compact; an agreement; adjuſtment 


of a difference. 

There was no means for him to ſatisfy all 
obligations to God and man, but to offer himſelf 
for a mediator of an accord and peace between 
them. „„ „ 

If both are ſatisfy'd with this accord. 
Swear by the laws of knighthood on my ſword. 

Dryd. Fab. 


Pope. 


2. Concurrence, union of mind. 
At laſt ſuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 
That I that lady to my ſpouſe had won, 
Accord of friends, conſent of parents ſought, 
Affiance made, my happineſs begun. 5 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


as they danced, made a right picture of their chief 


ACC 
| with Joſhua and Iſrael, with. one accerd, | 
. by F ofhua 5 ix. 2. 
3. Harmony ſymmetry, juſt correſpond- 
ence of one thing with another. 

Beauty is nothing elſe but a juſt accord and my. 
tual harmony of the members, animated by , 
healthful conſtitution” Dryden's Dufreſncy, Pref, 

4. Muſical note. 

Try, if there were in one ſteeple two bell; of 
uniſon, whether the ſtriking of the one would 
move the other, more than if it were anoths 
accord. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 231, 

We muſt not blame Apollo, but his lute, 

If falſe accords from her falſe ſtrings be ſent. 
Sir J. Daviu. 


5. Own accord; voluntary motion: uſed 


both of perſons and things. 
Ne Guyon yet ſpake word, 
Till that they came unto an iron door, 
Which to them open'd of its own accord. 
. Fairy Quer. 

Will you blame any man for doing that of hi; 
own accord, which all men ſhould be compelled t) 
do, that are not willing of themſelves, Hooker, 

All animal ſubſtances, expoſed to che air, tun 
alkaline of their own accord; and ſome vegetables, 
by heat, will not turn acid, but altaline, 

Arbuthnot on Alimerts, 
6. Action in ſpeaking, correſpondent to 
the words. 

Titus, I am come to talk with thee, 
No, not a word: how can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it that accord ? 

Shakeſp. Titus Ard, 
Acco'RDANCE. 2. J [ from accord. 
I. Agreement with a perſon ; with the 


particle with. | 

And prays he may in long accordance bide, 

With that great worth which hath ſuch wonders 
wrought. Fairfax, b. ii, ſtanza bz, 
2. Conformity to ſomething. 

The only way of defining of 1in, is, by the con- 
trariety to the will of God; as of good, by the 
accordance with that will. 

Hammend's Fundamental. 
ACCO'RDANT. adj. [accordant, Fr.] Wil 
ling ; in a good humour. Not in uſe, 
The prince diſcovered that he loved your niece, 
and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance; 
and, if he found her accordant, he meant to tak: 
the preſent time by the top, and inſtantly breax 
with you of it. Shakeſp. Much ado about Nos ling. 
Acco'RDING. prep. [from accord, of which 
it is properly a participle, and is there- 
fore never uſed but with 20. 
1. In a manner ſuitable to, agreeably to, 
in proportion. 

Our churches are places provided, that the pes. 
ple might there aſſemble themſelves in due and 
decent manner, according to their ſeveral 12 
and orders. Hooker, b. v. N13. 

Our zeal, then, ſhould be according to know: 
ledge, And what kind of knowledge ? Without 
all queſtion, firſt, according. to the true, ſaving 
evangelical knowledge. It ſhould be acc! 

the goſpel, the whole goſpel : not only according t 
its truths, but precepts : not only according ti i, 
free grace, but neceſſary duties: not only accord: 
ing to its myſteries, but alſo its commandments: 
Sprat's Sermons 
Noble is the fame that is built on candour an? 
ingenuity, according to thoſe beautiful lines of Sit 
ohn Denham. Addiſon, SpeFtatir: 
With regard to. Ee, 
God made all things in number, weight, 2! 
meaſure, and gave them to be conſidered by us 4. 
cording to theſe properties, which are inherent d 
created beings. | Heller on Tin. 
3. In proportion. The following phrae 
is, I think, vitious. | 
good con- 


2. 


10 


They gathered themſelves together, to fight | 


A man may, with prudence and a 7 
ſcience, approve of the profeſſed principles o par 


ACC 


the other, according as he thinks 
rin the good of church. and ſtate. 
>; Swift's Church of England Man. 
Acco'kDINGLY. adv. [from accord.] A- 
greeably, ſuitably, conformably. 
As the actions of men are of ſundry diſtinct 
kinds, ſo the laws thereof muſt — be we 
inguiſheds ; 00rtFy Ds I. 
_—_ thou'rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends no further than this world; 
And ſquar'ſt thy life accordingly. 


Whoever is ſo aſſured of the authority and ſenſe 
of ſcripture, as to believe the doctrine of it, and 


a :noly, ſhall be ſaved. 
to live accordingly, tha Tillotſors Preface. 


Meal ſubſtances fermented, turn ſour. Ac- 
e given to . weak child, they till retain 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To ACCO'ST. wv. a. [accofter, Fr.] To 
ſpeak to firſt ; to addreſs ; to ſalute. 


ery, 
f his You miſtake, knight . accoſt her, front her, 
2d to ard her, woo her, afſail her. 
botex. N g Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
tuin At length, collecting all his ſerpent wiles, 
abics, With ſoothing words renew'd, him thus accefts. 
| Parad, Reg. 
ments, I firſt accofted him: I ſu'd, I fought, F 
t to And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. 
Dryd. ZEneid. 
Acco's TABLE. adj. [from accoft.] Eaſy of 
©, acceſs ; familiar. Not in uſe. - 
They were both indubitable, ſtrong, and high- 
Aid. minded men, yet of ſweet and accofable nature, 
al moſt equally delighting in the preſs and affluence 
the of dependents and ſuitors. Motten. 
ACCOUNT, 2. / [from the old French 
* accompt, from computus, Lat. it was ori- 
onders ginally written accompt, which ſee ; but, 
za bj, by gradually ſoftening the pronuncia- | 
tion, in time the orthography changed 
: = to account.] 
ED 1. A computation of debts or expences ; a 
rentals regiſter of facts relating to money. 
Wil- At many times I brought in my accounts, 
uſe, WE Laid them before you; you would throw them off, 
niece, WS And ſay you found them in mine honeſty. : 
dance; Shakeſp. Timon, 
Ts When my young maſter has once got the {kill 
| break of keeping acccunts (which is a buſineſs of reaſon 
bins, = more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be amiſc, 
þ 3 that his father from thenceforth require him to do 
wc SY it in all his concernments. Locke on Educ, 
here · 2. The tate or reſult of a computation ; 
as, the account ſtands thus between us. 
ly to, 2 Behold this have I found, faith the Preacher, 
Mt counting one by one, to find out the account. 
he pe. Ecclęſiaſticus, vii. 27. 
ue and 3. Luch a ſtate of perſons or things, as ma 
505 nate them more or leſs worthy of being 
knw. (RS confidered in the reckoning. Value, or 
Vithout . 8 7 e ſti mation. | 
ſavin» WEE For the care that they took for their wives and 
rdirgs their children, their brethren and kinsfolks, was 
dings in leaſt account with them: but the greateſt and 
ng 76 its Frincipal fear was for the holy temple. 
accord. 2 Maccab. xv. 18. 
\ents- That good affection, which things of ſmaller ac 
gernen. ecunt have once ſet on work, is by ſo much the 
our an more eafily raiſed higher. Hooker, b. v. § 35. 
es of Sit ould make more account of their judgment, 
pectati. ho are men of ſenſe, and yet have never touched 
« pencil, than of the opinion given by the greateſt 
ght, ant part of painters, Dryden's Dufreſu. 
„ us . , * rofit; advantage 3 to turn to account 
jerent in 15 tO produce advantage. | 
on Trot We Would eſtabliſh our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid and 
phr a. ſubſtantial virtue, as will turn to account in that 
dont day, when it muſt Rand the teſt of infinite 
pe „ vildom and juſtice, Add. Spe, No 399. 
s of 087 e 


ya 


Shakeſpe. Meaſure for Meaf. | 


their nature; for bread will give them the cholic. 


5 ACC 
5. Diſtinction, dignity, rank. 


by that poet, only to men of account and diſtinc- 
tion. Paope's Odyſſey; notes. 
6. A reckoning verified by finding the va- 
lue of a thing equal to what it was ac- 
counted. 5 
Conſidering the uſual motives of human actions, 
which are pleaſure, profit, and ambition, I cannot 


yet comprehend how thoſe perſons find their account 
in any of the three. | Swift. 

7. A reckoning referred to, or ſum charg- 
ed upon any particular perſon; and 
thence, figuratively, regard; conſidera- 
tion; ſake. | 

If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, 
put that on my account. Philemon, i. 8. 
This muſt be always remembered, that nothing 
can come into the account of recreation, that is not 
done with delight. Locke on Education, & 197. 
In matters where his judgment led him to op- 
poſe men on a public account, he would do it vigo- 
rouſly and heartily. Atterbury's Sermons. 
The aſſertion is our Saviour's, though uttered 
by him in the perſon of Abraham the father of the 
faithful; who, on the account of that character, is 
very fitly introduced, Atterbury. 
Theſe tribunes kindled great diſſenſions between 
the nobles and the commons, on the account of Co- 
riolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 
peached. Swifts Conteſts in Athens and Rome. 
Nothing can recommend itſelf to our love, on 
any other account, but either as it promotes our 
preſent, or is a means to aſſure to us a future hap- 
pineſs. Rogers's Sermon v. 
Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. 
: ? _ Addiſon's Cato. 

8. A narrative, relation; in this uſe it 
may ſeem to be derived from conte, Fr. 
a tale, a narration. 

9. The review or examination of an affair 
taken by authority ; as, the magiſtrate 
took an account of the tumult. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain king, which would take account of 
his ſervants; and when he had begun to reckon, 


one was brought unto him, which owed him ten 
thouſand talents, Mart. xix. 23, 24. 


10. The relation and reaſons of a tranſac- 


tion given to a perſon in authority. 
What need we fear who knows it, when none 
can call our power to account? 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The true ground of morality can only be the 
will and law of a God who ſees men in the dark, 
has in his hands rewards and puniſhments, and 
power enough to call to acccurt the proudeſt offen- 
der. Lecke, 
11. Explanation ; aſſignment of cauſes. 
It is caſy to give acccant, how it comes to paſs, 
that though all men deſire happineſs, yet their wills 
carry them ſo contrarily. Locke. 
It being, in our author's account, a right acquired 
by begetting, to rule over thoſe he had begotten, it 
was not a power poſſible to be inherited, becauſe 


perfectly perſonal, made that power ſo too, and 
impoſſible to be inherited. Locke. 
12. An opinion previouſly eſtabliſhed. 
Theſe were deſigned to join with the forces at 
ſea, there being prepared a number of flat- bottomed 
boats to tranſport the land forces under the wing 
of the great navy: for they made no accourty but 
that the navy ſhould be abſolutely maſter of the 
ſeas, Bacon's Cenſiderations on War with Spain. 
A prodigal young fellow, that had ſold his 
clothes, upon the ſight of a ſwallow, made account 
that ſummer was at hand, and away went his ſhirt 
too. L' Eftrange, Fab. cxxvii. 
13. The reaſons of any thing collected. 
Being convinced, upon all accounts, that they 


There is ſuch a peculiarity in Homer's manner | 
of apoſtrophizing Eumzus : it is generally applied, | 


the right, being conſequent to, and built on, an act | 


ACC 
had the ſame reaſon to believe the hiftory 
Saviour, as. that of any other perſon to which they 
themfelves were not actually eye-witneſſes, they 
were bound, by all the rules of hiſtorical faith, and 
of right reaſon, to give credit to this hiſtory. 
Addiſen. 


of our 


14. In law. 

Account is, in the common hw, taken for a writ 
or action brought againſt a man, that, by means of 
office or buſineſs undertaken, is to render an ac- 
count unto another; as a bailiff toward his maſter, 

a guardian to his ward, | _ Convell, 
To Acco'unT, v. a. [See ACCOUNT.] 
1. Toeſteem, tothink, to hold in opinion. 

That alſo was accounted a land of giants. Deut. 

2. To reckon, to compute. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby 
months are computed, nor the ſun, whereby years 
are accounted, conſiſteth of whole ni mbers. 

| Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 
3. To aſſign to, as a debt; with the parti- 
cle zo, - 

For ſome years really accrued the yearly ſum of 
two hundred thouſand pounds to the king's coffers : 
and it was, in truth, the only project that was ac-- 
counted to his own ſervice. Clarendon. 

4. To hold in eſteem ; with of. 

Silver was nothing acceunted of in the days of 

Solomon. Cl ron. 
To ACCOUNT. v. 4. 
1. To reckon. | 

The calendar months are likewiſe arbitrarily 
and unequally fetried by the ſame-.power ; by 
which months we, to this day, account, and they 
meaſure and make up, that which we call the F. 
lian year. ; Holder en Time. 

2. To give an account, to aſſign the cauſes ; 
in which ſenſe it is followed by the par- 

ticle for. a 

If any one ſhould aſk, why our general conti- 
nued ſo eaſy to the laſt ? I know no other way to 
account fer it, but by that unmeaſurable love of 
wealth, which his beſt friends allow to be his pre- 
dominant paſſion. 2 Svifte 

3- To make up the reckoning ; to anſwer 
with for, 

Then thou ſhalt ſee him plung'd, when leaſt he 

fears, 

At once accounting for his deep arrears. 

Dryd. Juv. Sat. xiit. 

They have no uneaſy preſages of a future reckon- 
ing, wherein the pleaſures they now taſte muſt be 

accounted for; and may, perhaps, be outweighed 
by the pains which thall then lay hold of them. 
| Atterbury's Sermons, 
4. To appear as the medium, by which 
any thing may be explained. 

Such as have a faulty circulation through the 
lungs, ought to eat very little at a time; becauſe 
the increaſe of the quantity of freſh chyle muſt 
make that circulation ſtill more uneaſy; which, 
indeed, is the caſe of conſumptive and ſome aſth- 
matic perſons, and accounts for the ſymptoms they 
are troubled with after eating. | 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


whom an account may be required ; who 
muſt anſwer for: followed by the parti- 
cle to before the perſon, and for before 
the thing. | A | 
Acccuntable to none, 
But to my conſcience and my God alone. 
| Oldham. 
Thinking themſelves excuſed from ftanding 
upon their own legs, or being accountable for their 
own conduR, they very ſeldom trouble themſelves 
with enquiries. Locke on Education. . 
The good magiftrate will make no diſtinction; 
for the judgment is God's; and he will look upon 
himſelf as accountable at his bar for the equity of 


it. | Atterbury's Sermons. 
ACCOUNTANT. adj, [from account.] Ac- 


D | countable 
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ACC 


countable to; reſponſible for. Not in 


uſe. | 
His offence is ſo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. 

Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mea). 

| I love her too, 
Not out of abſolute luſt (though, peradventure, 
I ſtand accountant for as great a fin) 
But partly led to dict my revenge. 
Shakeſpeare's Othells. 


Acco'unTanT. 2. /. | See ACCOMPT- 
ANT.] A computer; a man {ſkilled or 


employed in accounts. 5 

The different compute of divers ſtates; the ſhort 
and irreconcileable ycars of ſome; the exceeding 
errour in the natural frame of others; and the 
falſe deduCtions of ordinary accountants in moſt. 

Brewn's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Acco'unT-BOOK. #. /. A book contain- 
Ing accounts. 

1 would endeavour to comfort myſelf upon the 
loſs of friends, as I do upon the loſs of money 
by turning to my accournt-bco3, and ſeeing whether 
I have enough lett for my ſupport. Sevifts 

Acco'uxTiNG. 2. / | from account.] The 
act of reckoning, or making up of ac- 


counts. x 
This method faithfully obſerved, muſt keep a 
man from breaking, or running behind-hand in 
his ſpiritual eſtate 5 which, without frequent ac- 
countings, he will hardly be able to prevent. 
Seurhs Sermons, 


To Acco'vPLE. v. a. [accoupler, Fr.] To 
join, to link together, We now utfe 


couple, 
He ſent a ſolemn embaſſage to treat a peace 
and league with the king; accoufling it with an 
article in the nature of a requeſt. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


To Acco'vRrace. v. a. [Obſolete. See 
Cou RARE. ] To animate. 

That forward pair ſhe ever would aſſuage, 
When they would ſtrive due reaſon to exceed; 
But that ſame froward twain would accorurage, 
And of her plenty add unto her need. 

- Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 2. 
To Acco'uRr. v. a. [See To COURT.] 
. To entertain with courtſhip, or courteſy; 


a word now not in uſe. 
Who all this while were at their wanton reſt, 
Accourting each her friend with laviſh feaſt. 
Fairy Queen. 
To ACCOUTRE. v. a. [accoutrer, Fr.] 
To dreſs, to equip. 
Is it for this they ſtudy ? to grow pale, 
And miſs the pleaſures of a glorious meal ? 
For this, in rags accoutred arc they ſeen, 
And made the May-game of the public fpleen ? 
| | Dryden. 
Acco'UTREMENT. 2. / accoutrement, Fr.] 
Dreſs, equipage, furniture relating to 
the perſon; trappings, ornaments. 
I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth; not only 
in the fimple office of love, but in all the accoutre- 
ment, complem-nt, and ceremony of it. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Chriſtianity is loſt among them in the trappings 
and accoutrements of it; with which, inſtead of 
adorning religion, they have ftrangely diſguiſed it, 
and quite ſtifled it in the crowd of external rites 
and ceremonies. Tillotſen, Scrmon xxvili. 
I have ſeen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was buſied in 
putting on or off his different accoutrements, actord- 
ing to the different parts he was to act in them, 
Aadiſon, Spectter, No 201. 
How gay with all th' ac-outrements of war, 
The Britons come, with gold well-fraught they 
com. Ptil, 


e -: 


act of growing to another, ſo as to in- 

creaſe it. 3 ; 

Plants do nouriſh ; inanimate bodies do not: 
they have an accretion, but no alimentation. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No 602. 

The changes ſeem to be effected by the exhaling 
of the moiſture, which may leaye the tinging cor- 
puſcles more denſe, and ſomething augmented by 
the accretion of the oily and earthy parts of that 
moiſture, : Newton's Optics. 

Infants ſupport abſtinence worſt, from the quan- 
tity of aliment conſumed in accretion. 

| Arluthnet on Aliments. 

ACcCRETIVE. adj. | from accretion.] Grow- 

ing; that which by growth is added. 

1; the motion be very ſicw, we perceive it not: 
we have no ſenſe of the accretive motion of plants 
and animals : and the ſly ſhadow ſteals away upon 
the dial; and the quickeſt eye can diſcover no 
more but that it is gone. Glanwille's Scepſis. 
To ACCROCACH. v. a. [accrocher, Fr.] 
To draw to one as with a hook; to gripe 
to draw away by degrees what is ano- 
ther's. 

Accro'acHMENT. 2. , | from accroach.] 

'The act of accroaching. - Die. 

To ACCRUEE. v. 2. from the participle 
accrũ, formed from accroiire, Fr.] 

1. To accede to, to be added to; as, a 
natural production or effect, without any 
particular reſpect to good or ill. 

1 he Son of God, by his incarnation, hath 
changed the manner of that perſonal ſubſiſtence z 
no alteration thereby accruing to the nature of God, 

Hooker, b. v. \ 54. 

2. To be added, as an advantage or im- 
provement, in a ſenſe inclining to good 
rather than ill; in which meaning it is 
more frequently uſed by later authors. 

From which compact chere ariſing an obligation 
upon every one, ſo to convey his meaning, there 
accrues alio a right to every one, by the ſame ſigns, 
to judge of the ſenſe or meaning of the perſon ſo 
obliged to expreſs himſelf. South's Sermons. 

Let the evidence cf ſuch a particular miracle be 
never ſo bright and clear, yet it is ſtill but particu- 
lar; and muſt therefore want that kind of force, 
that degree of influence, which accrues to a ſtand- 
ing general proof, from its having been tried or 
approved, and conſented to, by men of all ranks 
and capacities, of all tempers and in tereſts, of all 
ages and nations. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. To append to, or ariſe from: as, an ill 
conſequence; this ſenſe ſeems to be leſs 
proper. : 

His ſcholar Ariſtotle, as in many other parti- 
culars, fo likewiic in this, did juſtly oppoſe him, and 
became one of the authors ; chooſing a certain be- 
nefit, before the hazard that might accrue from 
the diſreſpects of ignorant perſons. 

4. Ina commercial ſenſe, to be produced, 
or ariſe; as, profits. | 

The yearly benefit that, out of thoſe his works, 
accruethᷣ to her majeſty, amcunteth to one thouſand 
pounds. | Carew's Surw. 

The great profits waich have accrued to the duke 
of Florence trom his free port, have ſet ſeveral of 
the Rates of Italy on the ſame project. 

| Addiſon en Italy. 

5. To follow, as loſs ; a vitious uſe. | 

| The bencſit or loſs of ſuch a trade accruing to 
the government, until it comes to take root in the 
nation. | Temple's Miſc. 

AccuBa'TION. . Y [from accubo, to lie 

down to, Lat.) The ancient poſture of 


leaning at meals. | 
It will appear, that accubation, or lying down at 
meals, was a geſture uſcd by very many nations. 
Broxon's Vulgar Errors. 


Wilkins. | 


ACC 


lie at the table, according to the ancien: 


manner. | Die, 
Accu"MBENT. adj, [accumbens, Lat.] 


Leaning. RG 
The Roman recumbent, or, more properly, . 
cumbent poſture in eating, was introduced after th; 
firſt Punic war. Arbuthnet en Cons. 
2 ACCU MoL ATE. . a. [from aces. 
-ulo, Lat.] To heap one thing upon an. 
other; to pile up, to heap together. It 
is uſed either literally, as, to accumulate 
money; or figuratively, as, to accum. 
late merit or wickedneſs. | 
If thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorſe ; 
On horrors head horrors accumulate; 
For nothing canſt thou to damnation add. 
Shakeſp. Othe!!;, 
Cruſht by imaginary treaſons weight, 
Which too much merit did accumulate. | 
Sir Fohn Dcnhan, 
n. /. [from accu. 


i 
i 


AccUuMULA'TION. 
. | 
1. The act of accumulating. 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 
Which he atchiev'd by th' minute, loſt his favour, 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cl-eparre, 

Some, perhaps, might otherwite wonder at ſuch 
an accumulati:n of benefits, like a kind of embroi- 
dering, or liſting of one favour upon another, 

Wittn, 
2. The ſtate of being accumulated. 

By the regular returns of it in ſome people, and 
their freedom from it after the morbid matter is 
exhauſted, it looks as there were regular acc:- 
mulations and gatherings of it, as of other hu. 
mours in the body. - Arbuthnot on Die, 

Accu 'MULATIVE. adj, | from accunu- 
late.) | 

1. That which accumulates, 

2. That which is accumulated. 

If the injury meet not with meekneſs, it thy 
acquires another accumulative guilt, and ſtand 
anſwerable not only for its own poſitive ill, but 
for all the accidental, which it cauſes in the ſut- 
ferer. Covernment of the Tong. 

AccuMULA'TOR. 2. J. from accumulat.) 
He that accumulates; a gatherer or 


heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the paſſive man, yet, 
without revenge, there would be no broils and 
quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers 0! 
injuries. Decay of F.. 

A*CCURACY. 2. / [accuratio, Lat.] Et 
actneſs, nicety. 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might ha 
been omitted, and yet they have made hi" © 
moves Aeg 

Quickneſs of imagination is ſeen in the invet- 
tion, fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy l 
the expreſſion. g Drydc# 

The man who hath the ſtupid ignorance, t 
hardened effrontery ! to inſult the revealed wid 
God; or the petulant conceit to turn it into f. 
dicule; or the arrogance to make his own bel. 
fections the meaſure of the Divinity; or, at bets 
that can collate a text, or quote an author! 
with an inſipid accuracy; or demonſtrate a 5%" 
propoſition, in all formality z thefe now ate dle 
only men worth mentioning. Dela 

We conſider the uniformity of the whole © 

ſign, accuracy of the calculations, and {kiil in d. 
ſtoring and Tomparing pallages of ancient % 
thors. | Arbuthnet on (i 


ACCURATE. 44. [ accuratus, Lat.] 
1. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or l. 
norance, applied to perſons. | 
2. Exact, without defect or failure, . 


* 
V 


ACCRE”TION, z. / [accretio, Lat.] The 


* Accu'MB. v. a. [accumbo, Lat.] To 
i 1 7 | 


plied to things. 


kk % 


ACC 
as made more accurate tri- 


that brighteſt ornament of 
; : , Colſon. 


No man living h 
als than Reaumure, 
Frances : 
. Determinate ; preciſely fixed. 

Thoſe conceive the celeſtial bodies have more 
accurate influences upon theſe things below, than 
indeed they have but in groſs. Bacon. 
A'CCURATELY. adv. [from accurate.) In 
an accurate manner; exactly, without 


errour, nicely. 3 6 
The ſine of incidence is either accurately, or 


very nearly, in a given ratio to the ſine of refrac- 
tion. Newton. 
That all theſe diſtances, motions, and quan- 
tities of matter, ſhould be fo accurately : aud 
harmoniouſly adjuſted in this great variety of our 
{i ltemy is above the fortuitous hits of blind material 
cauſes, and muſt certainly flow from that eternal 
fountain of wiſdom. | Bentley. 
A'CCURATENESS. 2. / [from accurate. | 
Exactneſs, nicety. : 
But ſo:netime ater, ſuſpecting that in making 
this obſervation I had not determined the diame- 
ter of the ſphere with ſufficient accurateneſs, I re- 
peated the experiment, Newton. 
T; Accu"rst. v. a. [See CursE.] To 
doom to miſery ; to invoke miſery upon 


any one. | 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God 
had ſo accurſed it, that it ſhould never ſhine to 
give light in things concerning our duty any way 
towards him. Hecker. 
9 When Hildebrand accurſed and caſt down from 
3 his throne Henry IV. there were none ſo hardy as 
9 to defend their lord. 
Acc v' R SED. part. adj. 
1. That which is curſed or doomed to 
miſery. . 

Tis the moſt certain ſign the world's accurſt, 
That the beſt things corrupted are and worſt. 

3 Denbam. 
2. That which deſerves the curſe; ex- 
ecrable; hateful; deteſtable; and, by 
conſequence, wicked; malignant. 
A ſwift bleſſing 

May ſoon return to this our ſuffering country, 
Under a hand accurs'd ! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

The chief part of the miſery of wicked men, 
and thoſe acciiſcd ſpirits, the devils, is this, that 
they are of a diſpoſition contrary to God. Tillot ſen. 
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ra accurjt, 

tend -” Againft the gods Immortal hatred nurft, Dryden. 

#2: css f. 44%. [from the verb accu/e.] 

] E. ; That which may be cenſured ; blame- 

able; culpable. 

ht har? There would be a manifeſt defect, and Nature's 

ni o Im proviſion were juſtty accuſallè; if animals, ſo 
Dirt 5 leblect unto diſeaſes from biligus cauſes, ſhouid 

> inven- want a proper conveyance for choler. 

racy 0 ; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
rode a A cus a“ 7 . 

Dry. CCUsa TION. . . [from accuſe.] 

5 4 1. The act of accuſing. 


Thus they in mutual acciſatien ſpent 


zndo fi JA 9 : : 
E The fruitleſs hours, but neither ſelf-condemning, 


wen fe And of their vain conteſt appear'd no end. Milton. 

„ A* beo 2. The har . 

> horith 2. 112 charge brought againſt any one 

e a plan by the accuſer, | 

are de : You read 

Delarys Theſe accuſations, and theſe grievous crimes 

chole a Committed by your perſon, and your followers. 

cill in de- : Shakeſpeare. 

cient % f All accuſation, in the very nature of the thing, 

r on Ci. ſill ſuppoſing, and being founded upon ſome law: 

at.] 5 : oy We chere is no law, there can be no tranſ- 

e or: : Monz apd where there can be no tranſgreſſion, 

: EN am ſure there ought to be no accuſation. 
1 ä South. 

Ire, 3 g. [In the ſenſe of the courts.) A decla- 


preferred: before a 


ration of ſome crime 
| 11 


* 


Sir Walter Raleigb's Eſſays. | 


They, like the ſeed from which they ſprung, | 


ACC | 
competent judge, in order to inflict ſome 


Judgment on the guilty perſon. 0 : 
| _ » Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


Accu'saTIvVE,. adj. [ accujativus, Lat.] A 
term of grammar, ſignifying the rela- 
tion of the noun, on which the action 
implied in the verb terminates, 


Accus ATN. 4j. [from accuſe.] That 


which produceth or containeth an accu- | 


ſation. 

In a charge of adultery, the accuſer ought to 
et forth, in the accuſatory libel, ſome certain and 
definite time. _  Ayiife. 

To ACCU SE. v. a. [accuſo, Lat.] 
1. To charge with a crime. It requires 
the particle F before the ſubject of ac- 


cuſation. 
He ſtripp'd the bears- foot of its leafy growth; 
And, calling weſtern winds, accus d the ſpring of 
ſloth. Dryden's Virgil. 
The profeſſors are accuſed all the iib practices 
which may ſeem to be the ill conſequences of their 
principles. Addiſon. 
2. It ſometimes admits the particle for. 
Never ſend up a leg of a fowl at ſupper, while 
there is a cat or dog in the houſe, that can be ac- 
cuſed for running away with it: But, if there 
happen to be neicher, you mult lay it upon the rats, 
or a itrange greyhound. : Soi. 
3. To blame or cenſure, in oppoſition to 
applauſe or juſtification. 
Their conſcience bearing witneſs, and their 


one another. Rom. ii 15. 
Your valour would your ſloth too much accuſe, 
And therefore, like themſelves, they princes chooſe. 


Accvu'sER. . , [from accu/e.] He that 
brings a charge againſt another. 

There are ſome perſons forbidden to be accuſers, 
on the ſcore of their ſex, as women; others, of 
their age, as pupils and infants ;z others, upon the 
account of ſome crimes committed by them; ana 


poſe to gain thereby; others, on the ſcore of their 
conditions, gs lbertines againſt their patrons z and 
others, through a ſuſpicion of caiumny, as having 
once already given falſe evidence; and, laſtly, 
others on account of their poverty, as not being 
worth more than fifty aurei. 


draught, . 

With mind ſerene, and could not wiſh to ſee 
His vile accuſer drink as deep as he. Dryden. 
If the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence 
plainly to appear upon his trial, the accuſer is im- 
| mediately put to an ignominious death; and, out 
of his goods and lands, the innocent perſon. is 
quadruply recompenſed. Gulliver's Travels. 
To AC CUSTOM. v. a. [acccũtumer, Fr.] 
To habituate, to enure, with the par- 


ticle 79, It is uſed chiefly of perſons. 
How ſhall we breathe in other air 
Leſs. pure, accuftom'd to immortal fruits? Milton. 

It has been ſome advantage to accuſtom one's 
ſelf to books of the fame edition. 

Watts's Tmprevement of the Mind. 
To Accu'sTOM. v. 2. To be wont to do 
any thing. Obſolete; 

A boat over-freighted ſunk, and all drowned, 
ſaving one woman, that in her firſt popping up 
again, which moſt living 8 accuſtem, got hold 
of the boat. Carew. 

Accu'sTOMABLE. adj. [from accuſtom.] 
Of long cuſtom or habit ; habitual, 
cuſtomary. | 

Animals even of the ſame original, extraction, 
and ſpecies, may be diverſified by accuſtamal le re- 
fidence in one climate, from what they are in ano- 


— 


ther. Hale's Origin of Manhind. 


thoughts the mean while accu/irg or elſe excufing | 


Dryden's Tyrannick Love, | 


others, on the ſcore of ſome filthy lucre they pro- 


Ayl:Fe's Parergon. | 
—'That good man, who. drank the pois' nous 


Accu'srOMABLY, adv. According 
cuſtom. 

Touching the king's fines accuſtomably paid for 

| the purchaſing of writs original, I find no certain 


beginning of them, and do therefore think that 
| they grew up with the chancery. 


to 


Accu'sTOMANCE. z. . [ accoũtumance, Fr.] 


Cuſtom, habit, uſe. : 
Through accuſtomance and negligence, and per- 


own bodies, nor take notice of it in others. Boyle. 

Accu'sTOMARILY. adv. In a cuſtomary 
manner; according to common or cuſ- 
tomary practice. 

Go on, rhetorick, and expoſe the peculiar emi- 
nency which you accuſt:marily marſhal before logic 
to public views. Cleaveland.. 

Accu'sroMARY. adj. [from accuſtom.] 
Uſual, practiſed; according to cuſtom. 
Accu srouD. a. | from accuſtom.] Ac- 
cording to cuſtom; frequent; uſual. 
Look how ſhe rubs her hands. —lIt is an ac- 
cuſtamed action with her, to ſeem thus waſhing her 
hands: I have known her continue in this a quar- 
ter of an hour. S ckeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Ack. . /. [As not only ſignified a piece 
of money, but any integer, from whence 
is derived the word ace, or unit. Thus 
As ſignified the whole inheritance. Ar- 
buthnot on Coins.] 
1. An unit; a ſingle point 
dice, 

When lots are ſhuffled together in a lap, urn, or 
pitcher; or if a man blindfold caſts a die, what 
| reaſon in the world can he have to preſume, that 

he ſhall draw a white ſtone rather than a black, or 
throw an ace rather than a ſiſe? South .. 
2. A ſmall quantity ; a particle ; an atom. 

He will not Late an ace of abſolute certainty 
but however doubtful or improbable the thing is, 
coming from him it muſt go for an indiſputable 
truth, Government of the Tongue. 

I'll not wag an ace farther : the whole world 
ſhall not bribe me to it. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
ACEPHALOUS. adj. | 2x:Paur®», Gr.] With-. 

out a head, - 
Acr'rB. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with 
an, addition of roughneſs, as moſt fruits. 
are before they are ripe, Quincy. 
AcETR BITV. . . | acerbitas, Lat.] 
1. A rough ſour taſte. 
2. Applied to men, ſharpneſs 
ſeverity. 

True it is, that the talents for criticiſm, namely, 
ſmartneſs, quick c-nſure, vivacity of remark, in- 
deed all but acerbiry, ſeem rather the gifts of youth 
than of old age. Pope. 


To ACERVATE. v. a. [acerwo, Lat.] 
To heap up. . Di&. 

AcRRVATION. 2. /, from acervate.] The 
act of heaping together. | 

AcE'RVOSE. adj, Full of heaps. Dick. 

Acr'5CENT. adj. | acejcens, Lat.] That 
which has a tendency to ſourneſs or aci- 
dity. 

The ſame perſons, perhaps, had enjoyed their 
health as well with a mixture of animal diet, qua- 
Lficd w.th a ſufficient quantity of aceſcents; as, 
bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbuthuct on Aliments. 

ActrTo'ss. adj, That which has in it any 
thing ſour. Die. 
AceTo'sITY. 2. . [from acetoſe.] The. 
ſtate of being acetoſe, or of containing 
ſourneſs. Dict. 


on cards or 


of temper ;; 


Ace revs, ai. [from. acetum, vinegar, 


L 


haps ſome other cauſes, we neither feel it in our 


Bacen's Alienation. © 


4 - 


Die... 
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A CH 
Lat.] Having the quality of vinegar; 


ſour. 

Raiſins, which conſiſt chiefly of the juice of 
grapes, inſpiſſated in the ſkins or huſks by the 
avolation of the ſuperfluous moiſture through their 
pores, being diſtilled in a retort, did not afford 
any vinous, but rather an acetous ſpirit. Beyle. 

Acne. u. /, Jace, Sax. de-, Gr. now ge- 
nerally written ate, and in the plural 
ales, of one ſyllable; the primitive man- 
ner being preſerved chiefly in poetry, 
for the ſake of the meaſure.] A con- 


tinued pain. See AKE. 
I'll rack thee with old cramps ; 

Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, 
That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. Shakeſpeare. 
A coming ſhow'r your ſhooting corns prelage, 
Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 

. Svift. 
To ACHE. v. z. [See Acus.] To be in 
pain. 

Upon this account, our ſenſes are dulled and 
ſpent by any extraordinary intention, and our very 
eyes will ache, if long fixed upon any difficultly 
diſcerned object. * Glanville. 

To ACHTEVE. v. a. [achever, Fr. to 
complete.] 

1. To perform, to 
ſperouſly. | 

Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with ſure ſuc- 

ceſs : 
The greater part perform'd, achieve the leſs. Dryd. 
2. To gain, to obtain. | 

Experience is by induſtry achiev'd, 

And perfected by the ſwift courſe of time. Shakeſp. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh, Tranio, 

If I achieve not this young modeſt girl. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Thou haſt achie»"d our liberty, confin'd 
Within hell-gates il now. Milton. 

Show all the ſpoils by valiant kings achiev'd, 
And groaning nations by their arms reliev'd. Prior. 


finiſh a deſign pro- 


 Acnr'eve. #. / He that performs ; he 


that obtains what he endeavours after. 
A victory is twice itſelf, when the achicwer 


brings home full numbers. 
Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 


* AcnurEVEMENT. io Soma Fr.] 


1. The performance of an action. 
From every coaſt that heaven walks about, 
Have thither come the noble martial crew, 
That famous hard achievements ſtill purſue. 
| 3 Fairy Queen. 
2. The eſcutcheon, or enſigns armorial, 
granted to any man for the perſormance 
of great actions. 

Then ſhall the war, and ſtern debate, and ſtrife 

Immortal, be the bus'neſs of my life; 
And in thv tame, the duſty ſpoils among, 
__— the burniſh'd roof, my banner ſhall be 
ung 3 
Rank'd with my champion's bucklers, and below, 
With arms revers'd, th' achievements of the foe. 
Dryden. 
Achievement, in the firſt ſenſe, is derived 
from achieve, as it ſignifies ro perform; 
in the ſecond, from achieve, as it im- 
ports 70 gain. 
A*cnins. 2. / [from ache.] Pain; un- 
eaſineſs. 

When old age comes to wait upon 2 great and 
worſhipful ſinner, it comes attended with many 
painful girds and achings, called the gout. South, 

A"CHOR, n. /. | achor, Lat. axue, Gr. fur- 
Fur. ] A ſpecies of the herpes; it appears 
with a cruſty ſcab, which cauſes an itch- 
ing on the ſurface of the head, occa- 
ſioned by a ſalt ſharp ſerum oozing 


through the ſkin, | Quincy. 


ACK 
ACID. adj. [ acidus, Lat. acide, Fr.] Sour, 
ſharp. 

Wild trees laſt longer than garden trees; and 
in the ſame kind, thoſe whoſe fruit is acid, more 
than thoſe whoſe fruit is ſweet. 

F | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Acid, or ſour, proceeds from a ſalt of the ſame 

nature, without mixture of oil; in auſtere taſtes 
the oily parts have not diſentangled themſelves 
from the ſalts and carthy patts; ſuch is the taite 
of unripe fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Liquors and ſubſtances are called acids, which 
being compoled of pointed particles, affect the 
tate in a ſharp and piercing manner. The com- 
mon way of trying, whether any particular liquor 
hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mix- 
ing it with ſyrup of violets, when it will turn of 
a red colour; but if it contains alkaline or lixivial 
particles, it changes that ſyrup green. Quincy. 
Ac DIT v. 2. / [from acid.] The quality 
of being acid; an acid taſte; ſharpnels ; 


ſourneſs. 

Fiſhes, by the help of a diſſolvent liquor, cor- 
rode and reduce their meat, ſkin, bones, and all, 
into a chylus or cremor; and yet this liquor ma- 
nifeſts nothing of acidity to the taſte, Ray. 

When the taſte of the mouth is bitter, it is a 
fign of a redundance of a bilious alkali, and de 
mands a quite different diet from the caſe of aci- 
dity or ſourneſs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A*cionEess. . / [from ac:d.] The quality 
of being acid; acidity. See AcipIT x. 

ACTDULEE. ». /. [that is, aguæ acidule.) 
Medicinal ſprings impregnated with 
ſharp particles, as all the nitrous, chaly- 


beate, and alum ſprings are. Quincy. 
The acidulæ, or medical ſprings, emit a greater 
quantity of their minerals than uſual; and even 
the ordinary ſprings, which were before clear, 
freſh, and limpid, become thick and turbid, and 
are impregnated with ſulphur and other mine- 

rals, as long as the earthquake laſts, 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

To Ac1'DULATE. v. a. [ariduler, Fr.] 
To impregnate or tinge with acids in a 
ſlight degree. | 

A diet of freſh unſalted things, watery liquors 
acidulated, farinaceous emollient ſubſtances, ſour 
milk, butter, and acid fruits. 

| Arbuthnit on Aliments. 

To ACKNO'WLEDGE. v. a. [a word 
formed, as it ſeems, between the Latin 
and Engliſh, from agno/co, and 4now- 
ledge, which is deduced from the Saxon 
cnapan, 70 know.] 

1. To own the knowledge of ; to own any 
thing or perſon in a particular cha- 
racter. | 

My people do already know my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and Jeſſica, 

In place of lord Baſſanio and myſelf. Shakeſpeare. | 

None that acknowledge God, or providence, 
Their ſouls eternity did ever doubt. Davies. 

2. To confeſs ; as, a fault. 

For I acknowledge my tranſgreſſions; and my 
fin is ever before me. Pſalm li. 3. 

3- To own; as, a benefit ; ſometimes 
with the particle zo before the perſon 
conferring the benefit. 

| His ſpirit 
Taught them; but they his gifts acknowledg'd 
not. | Milton. 

In the firſt place, therefore, I thankfully ac- 
knowledge to the Almighty power the aſſiſtance he 
has given me in the beginning, and the proſecu- 
tion of my preſent ſtudies. Dryden. 

AcKkno'wWLEDGING. adj. [from acknow- 

ledge.) Grateful; ready to acknowledge 

benefits received. A Galliciſm, recon- 


noiſſant . 


| 


5. Act of atteſtation to any conceſſion; 


He has ſhewn his hero acknowledging and 
grateful, compaſſionate and ae ras... ; aches 
the bottom, fickle and ſelf-intereſted. = a 
; Dryden's Virgil, 

Ackno'WLEDGM fl : 
ENT. #. /. [from acknoy. 
ledge.) | 
1. Conceſſion of any character in ang. 
ther; as, exiſtence, ſuperiority. 

The due contemplation of the human nature 
doth, by a neceſſary connexion and chain of 
caules, carry us up to the unavoidable acknny. 
ledgment of the Deity ; becauſe it carries ee 
thinking man to an original of every ſucceſſive 5 
dividual. Hale's Origin of Man find. 

2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſi. 
tion. | 

Immediately upon the acknowledgment of th 
chriſtian faith, the eunuch was baptized by Philip 

Hecker. 
3. Confeſſion of a fault. 
4. Confeſſion of a benefit received; gn. 
titude. | 
ſuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in 
which the laws of England were never eſtabliſhed, 
nor any ackn:xuledgment of ſubjection made. 

: Spenſer's State of Ire. - 3 
6. Something given or done in confeſſoan 
of a benefit received. —_ 
The ſecond is an acknowledgment to his mi- : 
jeſty for the leave of fiſhing upon his coaſts ; and WE 
though this may not be grounded upon any treaty, 
yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our file, MER 
and cuſtom on theirs, not determined or e- 
tinguiſhed by any treaty between us, it may wt 
juſtice be inſiſted on. Temple's Miſcellaries, 5 bt 
ACME. . J. [axpn, wg The height of 
any thing ; more eſpecially uſed to 
denote the height of a diſtemper, which 
is divided into four periods. 1. Tube 
arche, the beginning or firſt attack. 
2. Anabaſis, the growth. 3. Acme, the 
height. And, 4. Paracme, which is ti 
declenſion of the diſtemper. Qing. 5 
Aco'LoTHIST, 2. . [4zoxz%u, Gr.] One 
of the loweſt order in the Romiſh church, 
whole office 1s to prepare the elements 
for the offices, to light the church, e. 

It is duty, according to the papal law, when 
the biſhop ſings maſs, to order all the inferior 
clergy to appear in their proper habits; and to ſee 
that all the offices of the church-be rightly per- 
formed; to ordain the acolorhift, to keep the ſacred 


veſſels, Ayliffe's Parergin. } 
A*cOLYTE. . J. The ſame with Acoro- c 
THIST. | | 
A*conirsE. z. /. [aconitum, Lat.] Properly c 
the herb wolfs-bane, but commonly uſed , 
in poetical language for poiſon in ge- | t] 
neral. 1 . 
Our land is from the rage of tygers freed, 
Nor nouriſhes the lion's angry ſeed ; 
Nor pois'nous aconite is here produc'd, 1 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus d. J 
Dryden. 
Deſpair, that aconite does prove, 
And certain death to others' love, an 
That poiſon never yet withſtood, 
Does nouriſh mine, and turns to blood. = 
| Granuiits of 
A*corn. 2. . [ Fcepn, Sax. from ac, an bin 
oak, and conn, corn or grain; that l, - 
the grain or fruit of the oak.] The {cc 5 
or fruit born by the oak. fr 
Errours, ſuch as are but acorns in our younger! | 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and becon* A. 
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content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on ſtrawberries they fed; 
 Cornels and bramble-berries gave _ _ 
i iſh” eaſt. 
And falling acorns furniſh'd out a . 
t is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up 
Wh yo _ or the apples he gathered from the 
| trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated LITE 
| to himſelf. oc e. 
W coN ED. adj. [from acorn. | Stored with 


acorns. 
Like a full acorn'd boar. Shakeſpeare. 


A cOUSTICKS. 7. J. | Axsginæ, of azu4w, Gr. 


to hear. | i 
P The 4 or theory of ſounds. 


. Medicines to help the hearing. Qzincy. 

, ACQUAINT. v. 4. [accoinler, Fr.] 

. To make familiar with; applied sither 
to perſons or things. It has with before 
the object. 


We that acquaint ourſelves with ev ry zone, 
And paſs the tropicks, and behold each pole; 
When we come home, are to ourſelves unknown, 
And unacquainted {till with our own ſoul. 
Davies. 
There with thee, new welcome faint, 
Like fortunes may her ſoul acquaint, Milton. 
Before a man can ſpeak on any ſubject, it is 
neceſſary to be acquainted with it. 
| Locke on Education. 
Acquaint yourſelves with things ancient and 
modern, natural, civil, and religious, domeſtic and 
national; things of your own and foreign countries; 
and, above all, be well acguaintea with God and 
yourſelves; learn animal nature, and the workings 
of your own ſpirits, Watts's Logick. 


>. To inform. 
the object than /. 


But for ſome other reaſons, my grave Sir, 
Which is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this buſineſs, 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
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1 A friend in the country acguaints me, that two 


or three men of the town are got among them, and 
bave brought words and phraſes, which were never 
•V⅛˖z before in thoſe parts. Tatler. 
Acc x TAN CE. 2. . [accointance, Fr.] 
. The ſtate of being acquainted with; 
| familiarity, knowledge. It is applied 
as well to perſons as things, with the 
particle av/th, | | 
Nor was his acquaintance leſs with the famous 
poets of his age, than with the noblemen and ladies. 
f Dryden. 
Our admiration of a famous man leſſens upon 
our nearer acquaintance with him; and we ſeldom 
hear of a celebrated perſon, without a catalogue 
of ſome notorious weakneſſes and infirmities. 
Addiſon. 
Would we be admitted into an acquaintance with 
God, let us ſtudy to reſemble him. We muſt be 
| | partakers of a divine nature, in order to partake of 
mis aigh privilege and alliance. Atterbury. 
EF familiar knowledge, 
ES Prepolition. 
2 Brave ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent breaking from my tongue, 
Should ”ſcape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
This keeps the underſtandin g long in r 
an ohject, and long converſe brings acquaintance. 
1 : . Scutb. 
eh at manner he lived with thoſe who were 
eis neighbourhood and acquaintance, how obli- 
bing his carriage was to them, what kind offices he 
d, and was always ready to do them, I forbear 
BS P2riicularly to ſay, Atterbury. 
LY 1 5 or initial knowledge, ſhort of 
Ne * as applied to perſons. 
© ee 5 near ſeeing you, and there- 
ha oi an acquaintance z becauſe if 
ow me when we meet, you need only 


With is more in uſe before 


{imply without a 


Ac 
keep one of my letters, and compare it with my 
face; for my face and letters are counterparts of 


my heart. 
A long noviciate of acquaintance ſhould precede | 


Swift to Pope. 


the vows of friendſhip. 
4. The perſon with whom we are ac- 
quainted; him of whom we have ſome 


_ friendſhip. | 
In this ſenſe, the plural is, in ſome 


 Fances, 
But ſhe, all vow'd unto the red-croſs knight, 
His wand'ring peril cloſely did lament, | 
Ne in this new acquaintance could delight, 
But her dear heart with anguiſh did torment. 
» Fairy Queen. 
That young men travel under ſome tutor, 1 
allow well, ſo that he be ſuch a one that may be 
able to tell them, what acquaintances they are to 
ſeek, what exerciſes or diſcipline the place yieldeth. 
: Bacon. 


friends, as there are perſons who have the 1:2nour 
to be known to you; mere acquaintance you have 
none, you have drawn them all into a nearer line; 
and they who have converſed with you, are for ever 
after inviolably yours. Dryden. 
We ſee he is aſhamed of his neareſt acquaintances. 
Beyle againſt Bentley. 
Acqua'inTED. adj. from acguaint.] Fa- 
miliar, well known; not new. 
Now call we our high court of parliament; 
That war or peace, or both at once may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakeſp. 
Acque'sT../. [ arqueſt, Fr. from acguerir, 
written by ſome acguiſt, with a view to 
the word acquire, or acquifita.] Attach- 
ment, acquiiition ; the thing gained. 
New acqueſts are more burden than ſtrength. 
| Bacon, 
Mud, repoſed near the oftea of rivers, makes 
continual additions to the land, thereby excluding 
the ſea, and preſerving theſe ſhells as trophies and 
ſigns of its new acgueſts and encroachments. 


MNoodauard. 


1 


acquieſcere, Lat.] To reſt in, or remain 
ſatisfied with, without oppoſition or diſ- 
content. It has in before the object. 
Others will, upon account of the receivedneſs 
of the propoſed opinion, think it rather worthy to 
be examined than acquieſced in. Boyle, 
Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere with- 
ing, nor unaQtive complacency in; nor, laſtly, a 
natural inclination to things virtuous and good, 
can paſs before God for a man's willing of ſuch 
things; and, conſequently, if men, upon this ac- 
count, will needs take up and acgquieſce in an airy 
ungrounded perſuaſion, that they will thoſe things 
which really they not will, they fall thereby into a 
groſs and fatal deluſion. South. 
He hath employed his tranſcendent wiſdom and 
power, that by theſe he might make way for his 
benignity, as the end wherein they ultimately ac- 
quieſce. Grew. 
AcqQui1e'sCENCE. 2. J. [from acquieſce.] 
1. A ſilent appearance of content, diſtin- 
guiſhed on one fide from avowed conſent, 


on the other from oppoſition. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the 
clergy, who were thought moſt averſe from it, there 
appeared any fign of contradiction to that; but an 
entire acguieſcence in all the biſhops thought fit to 
do. Clarendon. 
2. Satisfaction, reſt, content. 

Many indeed have given over their purſuits after 
fame, either from diſappointment, or from experience 
of the little pleaſure which attends it, or the better 
informations or natural coldneſs of old age; but 
ſeldom from a full ſatisfaction and acguieſcence in 


Bolingbroke. | 
knowledge, without the intimacy of | 


authors, acquaintance, in others acquain- | 


This, my lord, has juſtly acquired you as many 


To ACQUIE'SCE. n. [acquieſeer, Fr. 


— 
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ac 
3. Submiſſion, confidence. 
The greateſt part of the world take up their per- 
ſuaſions concerning good and evil, by an implicit 
faith, and a full acguieſcence in the word of thoſe, 


who ſhall repreſent things to them under theſe cha- 
racters. Scutb. 
Ac u RAL E. adj. [from acquire.] I hat 
which may be acquired or obtained; 
attainable. 

Thoſe rational inſtincts, the connate principles 
engraven in the human ſoul, though they are truths 
acquirable and deducible by rational conſequence 
and argumentation, yet ſeem to be inſcribed in the 
very crafis and texture of the ſoul, antecedent to 
any acquiſition by induſtry or the exerciſe of the 
ditcurfive faculty in man. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and 
ſenſation, are neither inherent in matter as ſuch, 
nor acquirable to matter by any motion or modifi- 
cation of it; it neceſſarily follows, that they pro- 
ceed from ſome cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incor- 
poreal inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit 
and ſoul. Bentley, 


To ACQUIRE. v. a. [acquerir, Fr. ac- 
quiro, Lat.] 

1. To gain by one's own labour or power; 
to obtain what is not received from na- 


ture, or tranſmitted by inheritance. 
„Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, while he, we ſerve, 's 
aways Sbakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. To come to; to attain. | 

Motion cannot be perceived without re perccp- 
tion of its terms, viz, the parts of ſpace which it 
immediately left, aMMthoſe which it next acquires. 

Glanville's Scepſis. 

AcqQur RED. particip. adj. [from acquire.} 

Gained by one's ſelf, in oppoſition to 

thoſe things which are beſtowed by na- 
ture. 

We are ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from 
the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted deſires; 
but a conſtant ſucceſſion of uneaſineſſes, out of 
that ſtock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, 
have heaped up, take the will in their turns, 

| . Locks. 
AcquikRFR. 7. , [from acquire.] The 
perſon that acquires ; a gainer. 

AcqQurREMENT. #./. [from acquire.] That 
which is acquired; gain; attainment. 
The word may be properly uſed in op- 


poſition to the gifts of nature. 

Theſe his acquirements, by induſtry, were ex- 
ceedingly both enriched and enlarged by many 
excellent endowments of nature. h 

Hayward on Edward VI. 

By a content and acquieicence in every ſpecies 
of truth, we embrace the thadow thereof; or fo 
much as moy palliate its juſt and ſubſtantial ac- 
quirements. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the ac- 
quirement of a taſte, The faculty muſt, in ſome 
degree, be born with us. Addiſon, 


Acqui1s1" TION. z./. [acquifitio, Lat.] 
The a of acquiring or gaining. 


things of the world; and the natural allowed way, 
by which he is to compals the poſſeſſion of theſe 
things, is by his own induſtrious acquiſition of 
them. Soutb. 
2. The thing gained; acquirement. 
Great Sir, all acquiſition 

Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 
Your royal feet. Denbam's Sophy. 

A. ſtate can never arrive to its period in a more 
deplorable criſis, than when ſome prince lies hover- 
ing like a-vulture to diſmember its dying carcaſe; 
by which means it becomes only an acqriſition to 
ſome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a reſur- 
re&ion. Swift. 


their preſent enjoy ments of it. Addiſeu. | 
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Acqur's1TiIvE. adj, [acquiftivus, Lat.] 
That which is acquired or gained. 
He died not in his acguiſitibe but in his native 
ſoil; nature herſelf, as it were, claiming a final 
- Intereſt in his body, when fortune had done with 
him. Wotton. 
Acqur'sT. #. . [See Acquesr.] Ac- 
quirement ; attainment; gain. Not in 
uſe, 
His ſervant he with new acquift 


Of true experience from this great event, | 
Wich peace and conſolation hath diſmiſt. Milton. 


To ACQUIT. v. a. [acquiter, Fr. See 


Qu1T.] 
1. To ſet free, 
Ne do 1 wiſh (for wiſhing were but vain) 
To be acguit from my continual ſmart ; 
But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 
And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. 
| Spenſer. 
2. To clear from a charge of guilt ; to ab- 
ſolve ; oppoſed to condemn, either ſimply 
with an accuſative, as, the Jury acquitted 
Him, or with the particles from or of, 
which is more common, before the crime. 
If I fin, then thou markeſt me, and thou wilt 
not acquit me from mine iniquity. Job, x. 14. 
By the ſuffrage of the moſt and beſt he is already 
- acquitted, and, by the ſentence of ſome, condemned. 
Dryden. 
He that judges, without informing himielf to 
the utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquit him- 
ſelf of judging amiſs. Locke. \ 
Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his 
majeity, whom I entirely acgpit of any imputation. 
| Seit. 
3. To clear from any obligation. 
Steady to my principles, and not diipirited with 
my afflictions, J have, by the bleſſing of God on 
my endeavours, overcome all difliculties ; and, in 
ſome meaſure, acquitted myſelf of the debt which 
I owed the publick, when J undertook this work. 
Dryden. 
4. In a ſimilar ſenſe, it is ſaid, The mar 
hath acquitted himjelf <vell ; that is, he 
hath diſcharged his duty. 
AcqQuiTMENT. 2. J. [from acquit.] The 
fate of being acquitted ; or act of ac- 
quitting. : 
Ihe word imports properly an acguitment or diſ- 
charge of a man upon ſome precedent accutation, 
and a full trial and cognizance of his cauſe had 
thereupon, South, 
AcqurTTAL. 2. J. In law, is a deliver- 
ance and ſetting free from the ſuſpicion 
or guiltineſs of an offence. Coxrel). 
The conſtant defizn of both theſe orators, was 
to drive ſome one particular point, either the con- 
demnation or acquittal of an accuſed perion. 


Svift. 


To ACQUITTANCE. v. a. To procure an 


acquittance ; to acquit; a word not in 
preſent uſe. | 
But if black ſcandal and foul-fac'd reproach, 

Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, |, 

Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. 

Shakeſpeare. 

ACcqQuiTTANCE. 7. J [from acquit.] 
1. The act of diſcharging from a debt. 

4 But tcon tall find 
Forbearance, no acguittance, ere day end 
Juſtice ſhall not return, as beauty, ſcorn'd. 

5 | Milten. 
2. A writing teſtifying the receipt of a 
debt. 


You can produce acguitiances 


For ſuch a ſum, from ſpecial officers 
Of Charles his father. 
Shakeſpeare's Loves Lab tur Loſt. 
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They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acguittances, but pay again. Donne. 
The ſame man bought and ſold to himſelf, paid 
the money, and gave the acguittance. Arbutbnot. 


Ack. u. /. [ Ecne, Sax. ] A quantity of | 


land containing in length forty perches, 
and four in breadth, or four thouſand 
eight hundred and forty ſquare yards. 
=} Die. 

Search every acre in the high-grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

A*CR1D. adj. [acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting 
taſte ; bitter; ſo as to leave a painful 
heat upon the organs of taſte. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the ſharp particles 
of the firſt being involved in a greater quantity of 
oil than thoſe of the laſt, Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

AcRIMO'NIOUs. adj, Abounding with 
acrimony ; ſharp ; corroſive, 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimonicus, and bitter 
of itſelf, then whatever acrimony or amaritude 
redounds in it, muſt be from the admixture of 
melancholy. | Harvey on Conſumptions. 

A*cRIMONY. 2. J. [acrimonia, Lat.] 
1. Sharpneſs, corroſiveneſs. 

There be plants that have a milk in them when 
they are cut; as, figs, old lettuce, ſow-thiſtles, 
ſpurge. The cauſe may be an inception of putre- 
faction: for thoſe milks have all an acrimozy, though 
one would think they ſhould be lenitive, 

Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 

The chymiſts define ſalt, from ſome of its pro- 
perties, to be a body fuſible in the fire, congealable 
again by cold into brittle glebes or cryſtals, ſoluble 
in water, ſo as to diſappear, not malleable, and ha- 
ving lomething in it which aftects the organs of 


taſte with a ſenſation of acrimony or ſharpneſs. 
Arbuthnot, 


2. Sharpneſs of temper, ſeverity, bitter- 
neſs of thought or language, 

John the Baptiſt ſet himſelf, with much acrj- 
mony and indignation, to baffle this ſenſeleis arro- 
gant conceit of theirs, which made them huff at 
the doctrine of repentance, as a thing below them, 
and not at all belonging to them. Sth, 

A*CRITUDE. 7. /. from acrid.] An acrid 
taſte ; a biting heat on the palate. 

In green vitriol, with its aftringenc and ſweet- 
iſh taites, is joined ſome acritud-, 

Grew's Muſeum, 

ACROAMA'TICAL. adj. [ axcodopat, Gr. I 
hear.] Of or pertaining to deep learn- 
ing; the oppoſite of exoterical. 

ACROA'TICKS. 2. J. [Axeoaline, Gr.] Ari- 
ſtotle's lectures on the more nice and 


principal parts of philoſophy, to which | 


none but friends and ſcholars were ad- 
mitted by him, 

ACRO'NYCAL. adj. from 4ze9-, ſummus, 
and ut, nox ; importing the beginning 
of night.] A term of aſtronomy, applied 
to the ſtars, of which the riſing or letting 
is called acronycal, when they either ap- 
pear above or ſink below the horizon at 
the time of ſunſet. It is oppoſed to 
coſmical. 3 | 

ACRO'NYCALLY. adv, [from acronycal.] 


At the acronycal time. 

He is tempeſtuous in the ſummer, when ne 
r.ſes heliacally, and rainy in the winter, when he 
riſes acronycally, Dryden, 

A*CROSPIRE. 2. J. [from 2x2 and orica, 
Gr.] A ſhoot or ſprout from the end of 
ſeeds before they are put in the ground. 

Many corns will ſ:nilt, or have their pulp turned 

into a ſubſtance like thick cream; and will ſend 
forth their ſubitance in an acrypires Mortimer. 


— 


Ser 


] A*crosPIRED. part. adj. Having ſprouts, 


or having ſhot out. ; 


For want of turning, when the malt is ſpread 
on the floor, it comes and ſprouts at both ends 
which is called acraſpired, and is fit only for a 

Mortimer, 

Acro'ss. adv. [from à for at, or the 
French à, as it is uſed in à travers, and 
croſs. ] Athwart, laid over ſomething 


# ſo as to croſs it. | 
The harp hath the concave not along the Qrins; 
but acroſs the ſtrings; and no harp hath the found 
ſo melting and prolonged as the Iriſh harp, 
| Boy, 
This view'd, but not enjoy'd, with arms arr 
He ſtood, reflecting on his country's loſs, Dryd:-, 


ſeveral poles, which they lay acroſs each oth; 
ſhoulgers, build themſelves up into a kind of Ph. 
mid; fo that you ſee a pile of men in the air of fou: 
or five rows riſing one above another. Addi. 


ACRO'STICK. 1. /; [from ng; and 515, 


of every line being taken, makes up 
the name of the perſon or. thing on 
which the poem is written. 
ACRO'STICK. adj. : 
1. That which relates to an acroſtick, 


2. That which contains acroſticks. 
Leave writing plays, and chooſe for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acreſtick land: 
There thou may'ſt wings diſplay, and altars rai, 
And torture one poor word ten thouſand ways, 
Dryder. 
C ROTER, or ARO TE NIA. 1. / 
[from ange, Gr. the extremity of any 


placed at the middle and the two ex- 
tremes of pediments, ſometimes ſerving 
to ſupport ſtatues, 


To ACT. wv. n. [ago, acum, Lat.] 


1. To be in action, not to reſt. 
He hangs between in doubt to ac or reſt, Par. 
2. To perform the proper functions. 
Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled 
to any of its actings, yet it is capable of bein; 
made to act with more or leſs difficulty, according 
to the different impreſſions it receives from motiv:: 
or objects. i Souls 


3. To practiſe arts or duties; to conduct 


one's ſelf. | 
Tis plain that ſhe, who for a kingdom now 
Would ſacrifice her love, and break her vow, 
Not out of love, but intereſt, acts alone, 
And would, ev'n in my arms, lie thinking of 3 
throne. Dryden's Conqueſt of Grana:/a, 
The defire of happineſs, and the conſtraint it 
puts upon us to act for it, no body accounts a 
abridgment of liberty. Locle. 
The ſplendor of his office, is the token of that 
ſacred character which hie inwardly bears: and 
one of theſe ought conſtantly to put him in mind 
of the other, and excite him to a& up to it, through 
the whole courſe of his adminiftration. 
og Atterbury's Sermeri. 
It is our part and duty to co-operate with this 
grace, vigorouſly to exert thoſe powers, and act up 
to thoſe advantages to which it reſtores us. He 
has given eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, 
Rogers's Serre. 
4. To produce effects in ſome paſſive ſubject, 
| Hence 'tis we wait the wond'rous cauſe to find 
How body acts upon impaſſive mind. 
Garth's Diſpenſeg. 
The ſtomach, the inteſtines, the muſcles „r the 
lower belly, all gc upon the aliment; beſides, the 
chyle is not ſucked, but ſqueezed into the mouth 
of the lacteals, by the action of the fibres of the 
Zuts. | Arbuthnat on Alincaiiv 


| 


To AcrT. DV. as a A 
: : 1. To 


5 


There is a fer of arciſans, who, by the help of 


Gr.] A poem in which the firft letter. 


body.] Little pedeſtals without baſes, 
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ACT 


' nimbleneſs. This is a word more rarely 
uſed than activity. 


Wbat ſtrange agility and aFivene/s do our com- 
mon tumblers and dancers on the rope atmin to, by 
continual exerciſe ! Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

AcrrviTty. ./. [ from ative. ] The qua- 

lity of being active, applied either _t 

' things or perſons. - 

Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artifi- 
cial ice, increaſeth the afiviry of cold. Bacon. 

Our adverfary will not be idle, though we are; 
he watches every turn of our ſoul, and incident of 
gur life; and, if we remit our activity, will take 
advantage of our indolence. Regers. 

Acro. 2. .. [actor, Lat.] | | 

1. He that acts, or performs any thing. 

The virtues of either age may correct the de- 
fe ts of both: and good for ſueceſſion, that young 
men may be tearners, while men in age are actors. 

Bacon. 

He who writes an Encomium Neronis, if he does 
it heartily, is himſelf but a tranſcript of Nero in 
his mind, and would gladly enough fee ſuch pranks, 
a3 he was famous for, acted again, though he dares 
not be the actor of them himſelf. South. 

2. He that perſonates a character; a ſtage- 
layer. 

1 Would you have 

Such an Herculean actor in the ſcene, 

And not this hydra? They muſt ſweat no leſs 

To ſit their properties, than t' expreſs their parts. 

Ben Fonſen. 

When a good acter doth his part preſent, 

In every act he our attention draws, 

That at the laſt he may find juſt applauſe. Denham. 

Theſe falſe beauties of the ſtage are no more laſt- 

ing than a rainbow; when the actor ceaſes to ſhine 

upon them, they vaniſh in a twinkling. 
| Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
A*cTREss. 1. %. [actrice, Fr.] 
1. She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an ace. 
in the ZZneid 5 but the part the acts is very ſhort, 
and none of the moſt admired circumſtances of 
that divine work. Addiſon, 

We ſprights have juſt ſuch natures 

We had, for all the world, when human creatures; 

And therefore I that was an a&reſs here, 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryder. 
2. A woman that plays on the ſtage. 
A*CcTUAL. adj. [actuel, Fr.] 

1. That which compriſes action. 
In this ſlumbry agitation, beſides her walking 
and other a2! performances, what, at any time, 
have you heard her ſay? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Really in a& ; not merely potential. 
Sin, there in pow'r before 

Once act; now in body, and to dwell : 

Habitual habitant. Milton. 
3. In at; not purely in ſpeculation. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an aFual fault: 

Then what muſt he expect, that Kill proceeds 

To finiſh fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 


AcTUALITY. . 2 [ from actual.] The 


ſtate of being actual. 

The a&#zality of theſe ſpiritual qualities is thus 
impriſoned, though their potentiality be not quite 
deitroyed z and thus a craſs, extended, impenetra- 
ble, paſſive, diviſible, unintelligent kane is 
generated, Which we call matter. Cheyne. 
A*cTuarLY. adv. | from atual.] In act; 

in effect; really, 
All mankind acknowledge themſelves able and 
ſufficient to do many things, which azally they 
never do. South. 


Read one of the Chronicles, and you will think 
you were reading a hiſtory of the kings of Ifrael or 
Judah, where the hiftorians were a&ually infpired, 
and where, by a particular ſcheme of providence, | 
the kings were diſtinguiſned by judgments or bleſ- | 


Dryden. 


* 


> 


ACU 

ſings, according as they promoted idolatry, or the 
worſhip of the true God. e er 
Though our temporal proſpects ſhould be full of 
danger, or though the days of forrow ſfrould aFually 
overtake us, yet ſtill we muſt repoſe ourſelves on 
God. Rogers. 
ACTUALNESS. 2. / [from actual.] The 

quality of being actual. 
A*CTUARY. 2. . [atuarius, Lat.] The 
regiſter who compiles the minutes of the 
proceedings of a court; a term of the 


civil law. | | 
- Snppoſe the judge ſhould ſay, that he would 
have the keeping of the acts of court remain with 
him, and the notary will have the cuſtody of them 
with himſelf: certainly, in this caſe, the aFuar 
or writer of them ought to be preferred. Ayliffe. 
Acruar E. 44%. from the verb To actuate.] 
Put into action; animated; brought 


into effect. 6 5 

The active informations of the intellect, filling 
the paſſive reception of the will, like form cloſing 
with matter, grew acr᷑uate into a third and diſtin 
perfection of practice. Scuth. 
To ACTUATE. v. a. | from ago, actum, 
Lat.] To put into action; to invigo- 

rate or increaſe the powers of motion. 
The light made by this animal depends upon a 
living ſpirit, and ſeems, by ſome vital irradiation, 
to be actuated into this luſtre. Tk 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Such is every man, who has not a&uarcd the 
grace given him, to the ſubduing of every reigning 
lin. | Decay of Piety. 
Men of the greateſt abilities are moſt fired with 
ambition ; and, on the contrary, mean and nar- 
row minds are the leaſt a&uated by it. Addiſon. 


Our paſſions are the ſprings which a#uate the | 


powers of our nature. Rogers. 
AcTvuo'se. adj. [from act.] That which 
hath ſtrong powers of action: a word 
little uſed. | 
To A*cvaTE. v. a. [acuo, Lat.] To ſhar- 
pen, to invigorate with any powers of 


ſharpneſs. 
Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pic- 


kled meats, and debauching with ſtrong wines, dof 


inflame and aczate the blood, whereby it is capaci- 
tated to corrode the lungs. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Acu"LEATE. adj. [| aculeatus, Lat.] That 
which has a point or ſting ; prickly ; 
that which terminates in a ſharp point. 


ACUMEN. n. /. [Lat.] A ſharp point; 


figuratively, quickneſs of intellects. 

The word was much affected by the learned 
Ariſtarchus in common converſation, to fignify 
genius or natural acumen. Pope. 

Acu"MINATED. particip. adj. Ending in 
a point ; ſharp-pointed, | 
 *Fhis is not acuminated and pointed, as in the 
reſt, but ſeemeth, as it were, cut off. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I appropriate this word, Noli me tangere, to a 
ſmall round acuminated tubercle, which hath not 
much pain, unleſs touched or rubbed, or exaſpe- 
rated by topicks. Wiſeman. 

ACUTTE. adj. [acutus, Lat. 

1. Sharp, ending in a point; oppoſed to 
obtuſe or blunt, 

Having the ideas of an obtuſe and an acute an- 
gled triangle, both drawn from equal baſes and be- 
tween parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, 
perceive the one not to be the other, but cannot 
that way know whether they be equal. Locke. 

2. In a figurative ſenſe applied to men; 
ingenious; penetrating; oppoſed to 
dull or ftupid. | 


The acute and ingenious author, among many 


very fine thoughts, and uncommon reffections, has 


ſtarted the notion of ſeeing all things in God, Locke. | 


ADA 

3. Spoken of the ſenſes, vigorous ; power. 
ful in operation, 5 | 
Were our ſenſes altered, and made much quicker 
and acuter, the appearance and outward ſcheme of 
things would have quite another face to us. Locke, 
4. Acute diſeaſe. Any diſeaſe, which is 
attended with an increaſed velocity of 
blood, and terminates in a few days; 
oppoled to chronical, Quincy. 
5. Acute accent; that which raiſes or 

ſharpens the voice. 

Acu'TELY. adv, from acute.] After an 
acute manner; ſharply: it is uſed as 
well in the figurative as primitive ſenſe. 
He that will look into many parts of Aſia and 
America, will find men reaſon there, perhap:, as 
acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a {;]. 
logiſm. Locle. 
ACU"TENESS, 2. J. [from acute, which fee, | 


1. Sharpneſs 


2. Force of intellects. | 

They would not be fo apt to think, that there 
could be nothing added to the acureneſs and pene. 
tration of their underſtandings. Lecke, 

3. Quickneſs and vigour of ſenſes, 

If eyes fo framed could not view at once the 
hand and the hour-plate, their owner could ne- 
be benefited by that acuteneſs ; which, whilſt i: 
diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the machine, 
made him loſe its uſe. Locke, 

4. Violence and ſpeedy eriſis of a malady. 
We apply preſent remedies according to indi- 
cations, reſpecting rather the acutereſs of the dif. 
caſe, and precipitancy of the occaſion, than the 
riſing and ſetting of ſtars. | Bran, 
5. Sharpneſs of ſound. 

This acutene/s of ſound will ſhew, that whilſt, 
to the eye, the bell ſeems to be at reft, yet the 
minute parts of it continue in a very briſk motion, 
without which they could not ftrike the air. Hoyl. 

Ap a"CTED. participial adj. [adactus, Lat.] 
Driven by force; a word little uſed, 
The verb ada# is not uſed. Didt. 

A'DaGE. u. ,. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim 
handed down from antiquity ; a proverb. 

Shallow unimproved intellects, are confident 
pretenders to certainty ; as if, contrary to tlie 
adage, ſcience had no friend but ignorance. 

 Glanville's Scepfis Scientific 

Fine fruits of learning ! old ambitious fool, 
Dar'ſ thou apply that adage of the ſchool, 

As if tis nothing worth 20 lies conceal'd, 
And ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd? Dryd:r, 

ADA IO. 2. .. [Italian, at leifure.] -\ 
term uſed by muficians, to mark a ſlow 
time. 

ADAMANT. . , [adamas, Lat. from a 
and J42ww, Gr. that is inſuperable, in- 


frangible.] | 
1. A ſtone, imagined by writers, of im- 
penetrable hardneſs. 

So great a fear my name amongſt them ſpread, 
That they ſuppos'd I could rend bars of ſteel, 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant. Shakeſpear:» 

Satan, with vaſt and haughty ftrides advanc'd, 
Came tow'ring, arm'd in adamant and 1 
, uti 


Eternal Deities, 
Who rule the world with abſolute decrees, 
And fte whatever time ſhall bring to pals, 
With pens of adamant, on plates of braſs. Diydis. 
The diamond. 

Hardneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other 
bodies, and among them the adamant all other 
ſtones, being exalted to that degree thereof, tha: 
art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the fac- 
titious tones of chymiſts, in imitation, bein; 
eaſily detected by an ordinary lapidiſt. : 

Ray on the Creat . 


3. Adamant is taken for the loadſione. | 
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Iu draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ! 
' But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 
Is true as ſteel. 


acquaintances Bacon 


AnaMANTE AN» 
Hard as adamant. 


He weaponleſs himſelf, 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 


Chalyhean, temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail 
lamantean proof. 


this paſſage. 


1. Made of adamant. 3 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high 
Wich adamantine columns, threats the ſky. 


hardnets, indiſſolubility. 

Could Eve's weak. hand, extended to the tree, 
In ſunder rend that adamantine chain, 

Whoſe golden links, effects and cauſes be, 


its kind; and it was ſo. Bentley. 
In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th* eternal wound, 
| : Pope. 
Tho' adamantine bonds the chief reſtrain, 
The dire reſtraint his wiſdom will defeat, 
And ſoon reftore him to his regal ſeat. Pope. 
A'DaM's-APPLE. 2. J. [in anatomy.] A 
prominent part of the throat. | 
To ADA PT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit 
one thing to another; to ſuit; to pro- 
portion. | 
Tis true, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are ſomewhat dimmiſh grown; 
For nature, always in the right, | 
To your decays adapts my ſight. Seoift, 
It is not enough that nothing 'offends the ear, 
but a good poet will adapt the very ſounds, as 
well as words, to the things he treats of. 
Pope's Letters. 
AvdaPTa'TION. 2. . [from adapt.] The 
act of fitting one thing to another; the 
fitneſs of one thing to another. 
Some ſpecies there be of middle natures, that 
is, of bird and beaſt, as batts; yet are their parts 
fo ſet together, that we cannot define the begin- 
ning or end of either, there being a commixtion 
of both, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
one unto the other, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Adheſion may be in part aſcribed, either to 
me elaſtical motion in the preſſed glaſs, or to 
the exquiſite adaptation of the almoſt numberleſs, 
though very ſmall, aſperities of the one, and the 
numerous little cavities of the other z whereby 
the ſurfaces do lock in with one another, or are, 


as - were, claſped together. Boyle. 
Abaler fox. z. J [from adapt.] The act 
of fitting. | 


It were alone a ſuflicient work to ſhew all the 
neceſſities, the. wiſe contrivances, and prudent 
adaptions, of theſe admirable machines, for the 
benefit of the whole. Cheyne, 


ADA PTNESS, 2. . [for adaptedneſs, from 


adapt.] 


Some notes are to diſplay the adaptneſi of the 
lound to the ſenſe, ; ? on 


* word I have found no where 


* Shakeſpeare. 
"Let him change his lodging from one part of 
the town to another, which is a great adamant of 


adj, [from adamant.) 


Of brzzen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd cuiraſs, 


Milton. 
This word occurs, perhaps, only in| 2, To perform the mental operation of 


Dryden. 
2. Having the qualities of adamant ; as, 


And which to God's own chair doth fix d remain? 
5 j Dawics. 

An eternal fterility muſt have poſſeſſed the 
world, where ali things had been fixed and faſt- 
ened everlaſtingly with the adamantine chains of 
ſpecific gravity 3 if the Almighty had not ſpoken 
and ſaid, Let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb | 
yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 


Anama IN E. adj. [adamantinus, Lat.] 


* 


% 


ADD 
| To ADCORPORATE. v. a. [from ad and 
corpus.] To unite one body with an- 
other; more uſually wrote accerporate; 
which ſee. ; | 
To ADD. v. 3 Lat.] 
1. To join ſomething to that which was 
„ 
| Mark if his birth makes any difference, 
If to his words it adds one grain of ſenſe. Dryden. 
They, whoſe muſes have the higheſt flown, 


Add not to his immortal memory, 
But do an act of friendſhip to their own. Dryden. 


adding one number or conception to 
another. To add tg is proper, but to 
add together ſeems a ſoleciſm. 
Whatſoever poſitive ideas a man has in his 
mind, of any quantity, he can repeat it, and add 
it to the former, as eatily as he can add together 
the ideas of two days, or two years. Locke, 
A'DDABLE. adj. [from add.] That to 
which ſomething may be added. AA. 
dible is more proper. It ſignifies more 
properly that which may be added. 
The firſt number in every addition is called 
the addable number, the other, the number or 
numbers added, and the number invented by the 
addition, the aggregate or ſum. Cocker. 
To ADDECIMATE. S. a. [addecimo, Lat.] 
To take or aſcertain tithes. Di, 
To AvDE'EM. wv. a, [from deem.] To 
eſteem ; to account. This word is now 
out of ute. | 
She ſcorns to be addeem'd ſo worthleſs-baſe, 

As to be mov'd to fuch an infamy. 
Daniel's Civil Wars. 
ADDER, 2. . | Fwten, Æxxon, Naddpe, 


A ſerpent, a viper, a poiſonous reptile ; 
perhaps of any ſpecies. In common 
language, adders and ſnakes are not the 
ſame. | 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye ? 
a Shakeſpeare. 
An adder did it; for, with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder ſtung. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The adder teaches us where to ſtrike, by her 
curious and fearful defending of her head. Taylor. 
A*DDER'S-GRASS. 2. /. The name of a 
plant, imagined by Sinner to be ſo 
named, becauſe ſerpents lurk about it. 
A*DDER'S-TONGUE. 2. /. [op hioglofſum, 
Lat.] The name of an herb. 


It hath no viſible flower; but the feeds are 


tongue; which ſeed is contained in many Jongi- 
tudinal cells, | Miller. 
The moſt common ſimples are comfrey, bugle, 
agrimony, ſanicle, paul's-betony, fluellin, peri- 
winkle, adder's-tongae. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
AbpkER's-wonk T. zz. J. An herb fo named, 
on account of its virtue, real or ſup- 
poſed, of curing the bite of ſerpents. 
A'op1BLE. adj. [from add.] Poſſible to 
be added. See ApDaELF. 


confuſed, incomprehenſible remainder- of endleſs, 
addible numbers, which affords no proſpect of 
ſtop, or boundary, oc ke. 
AppinrLiTY. . /. from addible.] The 
poſlibility of being added. 
This endleſs addition, or addibility (if any one 
like the word better) of numbers, fo apparent ta 
the mind, is that which\gives us the cleareſt and 
moſt diſtinct idea of infinity, Locke. 


dons 7. J. [for which we corruptly 


as it ſeems from ercxen, Sax. poiſon. ] | 


produced on a ſpike, which reſembles a ſerpent's Þ_ 


ADD 


| ſpeak and write ad, from adepe, Sax. 
an axe.] — 
The addice hath its blade made thin and ſome- 
what arching. As the axe hath its edge parallel 
to its handle, ſo the addice hath its edge athwart 
the handle, and is ground to a baſil on its inſide 
to its outer edge, Moons Mechanical Exerciſcs. 
To ADDICT. wv. a. [addico, Lat.] 
1. To devote, to dedicate, in a g 
ſenſe; which is rarely uſed. 9825 
Ye know the houſe of Stephanus, that they 
have addicted themſelves to the miniſtry of the 
ſaints. 
2. It is commonly taken in a bad ſenſe; 
as, he addicted himſelf to vice. 
3. To devote one's ſelf to any perſon, 
party, or perſuaſion. A Latiniſm. 


will have no man addi# himſelf to me; but if T 
have an thing right, defend it as truth's. 

Ben Jonſon. 

ADDIiCTEDNESS. 2. /. [from addicted. 

The quality or ſtate of being addicted. 


Thoſe know how little I have. remitted of my 
former addi&edneſs to make chymical experiments. 


Beyle. 
AbDpiſcriox. 2. . [addictio, Lat.] 
1. The act of devoting, or giving up. 
2. The ſtate of being devoted. : 
It is a wonder how his grace ſhould glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courſes vain; 
His companies unletter'd, rude, and ſhallow ; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports. 
| | | $1 ate/Þs 
A*DDITAMENT. 2. , | additamentum, Lat.] 
The addition, or thing added, 


Iron will not incorporate with braſs, nor other 
metals, of itſelf, by ſimple fire: f e en- 
quiry muſt be upon the calcination, and the ad- 


ditament, and the charge of them. 
In a palace there is firſt the caſe or fabrick, 


there are certain additaments that contribute to its 
ornament and uſe; as, various furniture, rare 
fountains and aqueduct, divers things append: - 
cated to it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
App1'T10Nn. 2. / [from add.] 


1. The act of adding one thing to another; 
oppoſed to diminution. | 

The infinite diſtance between the Creator and 
the nobleſt of all creatures, can never be mea- 
ſured, nox exhauſted by endleſs addition of finite 
degrees. Bentley. 
2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modeſtly done, if any of our 
own wifdom intrude or interpoſe, or be willing to 
make additions to what Chriſt and his apoitles 
have deſigned. | : Hammond. 
Some ſuch reſemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our latt-evening's talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition ſtrange Milton. 

The aboliſhing of villanage, together with the 
cuſtom permitted among the nobles, of ſelling 
their lands, was a mighty addjtizn to the power of 
the commons. Seit. 
3. In arithmetick. 

Addition is the reduction of two or more num- 
bers of like kind together into one ſum or total. 

Cacker's Arithmetick, 


The cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, is the 4+ In law. A title given to a man over 


and above his chriſtian name and ſuz- 

name, ſhewing his eſtate, degree, oc- 

cupation, trade, age, place of dwelling. 
| Cervelle 

Only retain 

The name, and all th' addition to a king; 

The ſway, revenue, execution, 

Beloved ſons, be yours; which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you- 


; Shakeſp. Kirg Lear. 
B 2 | 


From 


I Cor. xvi. 1 Jo : 


Jam neither author or fautor of any ſet: 1 


Bacon. 


or moles of the ſtructure itſelf; and, beſides that, 
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ADD 
From this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all th' applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th' addition no- 
bly ever. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
There aroſe new diſputes upon the perſons 
named by the king, or rather againſt the additions 
and appellations ot title, which were made to their 
Names. ClJarendon. 
ADDITIONAL. adj. | from addition. ] That 


which is added. 

Our Kalendar being once reformed and fe: 
right, it may be kept ſo, without any conſider- 
able variation, for many ages, by omitting one 
leap-year; i. e. che additional day, at the end of 
every 134 years. 
I be greateſt wits, that ever were produced in 
one age, lived together in ſo good an unde: ſtand- 
ing, and celebrated one another with ſo much ge- 
neroſity, that each of them receives an additicra/ 
luſt:e from his cotemporaries. Addiſon. 

They include in them that very kind of evi- 
dence, which is ſuppoſed to be powerful: and do, 
withal, afford us ſeveral other additional proofs, of 
great force and clearneſs. Atterbury. 

1 =; . 
Avpp1Tiorarl. 2. // Additament; ſome- 


thing added. Not in uſe. | 
May be ſome little additianal, may further the 
Incorporation. | Bacon. 


A DbDITORY. adj. [from add.] That 


which has the power or quality of add- 


ing. | 
The additzry fiction gives to a creat man a 
larger ſhare of reputation than belongs to him, to 
enable him to ſerve ſome good end or purpoſe. 
| Arbuthrnot. 
ADDLE. a. [from adel, a diſeaſe, Sax. 
according to Sinner and Junius; per- 
haps from ydel, idle, barren, unfruit- 
ful.] Originally applied to eggs, and 
ſignifying ſuch as produce nothing, but 
grow rotten under the hen ; thence 
transferred to brains that produce no- 
There's one with truncheon, like a ladle, 
That carries eggs too freth or addlc ; 
And till at random, as he goes, 
Among the rabble rout beſtows. Tudibras. 
After much folitarineſs, taſting, or long ſick- 
neſs, their brains were adadle, and their bellies as 
empty of meat as their heads of wit. 
Burton cn Meclanch:ly. 
Thus far the poet; but his brains grow addle : 
And all the reſt is purely from this noddle. 


Dryden. | 
To A'DDLE. v. a. [from addle, adj.) To 


make addle; to corrupt; to make bar- 
ren. | 


egas. Brezuns Vulgar Errars. 
To A'DDLE. v. 2. To grow; to increaſe. 
Obſolete. 
Where ivy embraceth the tree very ſore, 
Kill ivy, elie tree will add/e no more. 


Tuſſer's Huſbandry. | 


ADpLiE-raTeD. adj. Having addled 
brains. See ADDiE. * 
Poor ſlaves in metre, dull and addle-pated, 
Who rhyme below even David's pſalms tranſlated. 
Dryden. 
2% ADDRE'SS. v. a. [addrefer, Fr. from 


aerecar, Span. from dirigo, directum, 


Lat.] | 
1. To prepare one's ſelf to enter upon any 
action; as, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
work. It has zo before the thing. 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit ſad, 
Himſelt addr? i” that adventure hard. 


4 


Helder en Time. 


This is alſo evidenced in eggs, whereof the 
found ones fink, and ſuch as are add/ed ſwim ; as 
do alſo thoſe that are termed hypanemie, or wind- 


ADD 
It Iifted up its head, and did addref; 
Itſelf to motion, like as it would ſpeak. 
| Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addreſs'd himſelf on foot to ſingle fight. Dryden. 


2. To get ready; to put in a ſtate for 


immediate uſe. | 
They fell directly on the Engliſh battle; where- 
upon the earl of Warwick addrefjed his men to 
take the flank. | Haynoard. 
Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reſorted to this foreſt, 
Addreſs'd a mighty power, which were on foot, 
In his own conduct purpoſely to take 
His brother here. Sha#eſpeare, As you like it. 
To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueſt, 
To-morrow for the march we are addre/?. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To apply to another by words, with 
various forms of conſtruction. 


4. Sometimes without a prepoſition. 
To ſuch I would addreſs with this moſt aftec- 
tionate petitions Decay of Piety. 
Among the crowd, but far above the reit, 
Young Turnus to the beauteous maid addreſt. 
| Dryden. 
re not your orders to addreſs the ſenate ? i 
di . 
5. Sometimes with 20. 
Addreſſing to Pollio, his great patron, and him- 
ſelf no vulgar poet, he began to aſſert his native 
character, Which is ſublimity. Dryden. 
6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pro- 
noun; as, he addreſſed himſelf to the ge- 
neral. | | 
7. Sometimes with the accuſative of the 


matter of the addreſs, which may be 


the nominative to the paſſive. 

The young hero had addreſſed his prayers to 

him for his aſſiſtance. | Dryden. 
The prince himſelf, with awful dread poſſeſs'd, 

His «15vs to great Apollo thus addreſt. Dryden. 
His ſait was common; but, above the reſt, 

To both the brotber-princes thus addreſt. Dryden. 


king in form, 

The repreſentatives of the nation in parlia- 
ment, and the privy-council, addreſs d the king to 
have it recalled, Soft. 


AbpDRE“ss. 2. /. Laddreſſe, Fr.] 
1. Verbal application to any one, by way 


of perſuaſion; petition. 
Henry, in knots involving Emma's name, 
Had half confeſs'd and half conceal'd his flame 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 
That, as the wound, the paſſion might increaſe, 
Prior. 
Moſt of the perſons, to whom theſe addreſſes 
are made, are not wiſe and ſkilful judges, but are 
influenced by their own ſinful appetites and paſ- 
ſions. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
2. Courtſhip. | 
They often have reveal'd their paſſion to me: 
But, tell me, whoſe addreſs thou favour'ſt moſt ; 
I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. 
: A gentleman, whom, I am ſure, you yourſelf 
would have approved, made his addreyes to me. 
: Addiſcn. 
3. Manner of addreſſing another; as, we 
ſay, a man of an happy or a pleaſing ad- 
dreſs; a man of an awkward addreſs. 
4. Skill, dexterity. - 


found ſkill-and. addreſs of a minifter, which, in 
reality, were either mere effects of negligence, 
weakneſs, humour, paſſion, or pride, or at beſt 
but che natural courſe of things left to themſelves. 

Swift. 


Feiry Queen. : 


I 5. Manner of directing a letter; a ſenſe 


3 1. ſ. [from zdel, Sax. illuſ. 


8. To addreſs [in law] is to apply to the 


I could produce innumerable inſtances from my | 
own «obſervation, of events imputed to the pro- 


ADE 


chiefly mercantile, 
ADDRE'SSER. 7. / [from addreſs.] The 
perſon that addreſſes or petitions, _ 
ADDu'CENT. adj. [adducens, Lat.] A word 
applied to thoſe muſcles that bring for. 
ward, cloſe, or draw together the part; 
of the body to which they are annexed, 
| Quincy, 
To ADpDUu'LCE. v. a. [ addoucir, Fr. dulcis, 
Lat.] To ſweeten: a word not now in uſe, 
Thus did the French embaſſadors, with great 
ſhew of their king's affection, and many ſugared 
words, ſeek to addulce all matters between the 0. 
kings. Bacon s Henry VII. 


WR. 


trions.] A word of honour among the 

Angles, properly appertaining to the 

king's children: king Edward the Con. 

feſſor, being without iſſue, and intend. 
ing to make Edgar his heir, called him 
adeling. x Coabell. 
ADENO'GRAPHY. 2. / [from 29 and 
veel, Gr.] A treatiſe of the glands. 
ADE"MPTION.n./. [adimo, ademptum, Lat.] 

Taking away ; privation. Did. 
ADEPT. z. /. [from adeptus, Lat. that is, 

adeptus artem.] He that is completely 

{killed in all the ſecrets of his art. It 

is, in its original ſignification, appro- 

priated to the chymiſts, but is now ex- 
tended to other artiſts. 
The preſervation of chaſtity is eaſy to true 
adepts. | fe. 
AbE T. adj. Skilfal ; throughly verſed, 
If there be really ſuch adept philoſophers as we 
are told of, I am apt to think, that, among their 
arcana, they are maſters of extremely potent men- 
ſtruums. Bol. 
ADEQUATE. adj. [ adeguatus, Lat.] Equal 
to; proportionate ; correſpondent to, ſo 
as to bear an exact reſemblance or pro- 
portion. It is uſed generally in a figu- 
rative ſenſe, and often with the par- 
ticle to. ; 
Contingent death ſeems to be the whole ade- 
guate object of popular courage; but a neceſſary 
and unavoidable coffin ſtrikes paleneſs into the 
ſtouteſt heart. Harvey on Conſumpticns 
The arguments were proper, adequate, and fut- 
ficient to compaſs their reſpective ends. Scath. 
All our ſimple ideas are adequate z becauſe, 
being nothing but the effects of certain powers in 
things, fitted and ordained by God to produce 
ſuch ſenſations in us, they cannot but be correſ- 
pondent and adequate to thoſe powers. Lickes 
Thoſe are adequate ideas, which perfectly repre- 
ſent their archetypes or objects. Inadequate at? 
but a partial, or incomplete, repreſentation oi 
thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. 
| TWatts's Logicl. 
A*'DEQUATELY. adv. [from adequate.) 
1. In an adequate manner; with juſtnes 
of repreſentation ; with exactneſs of pro- 
portion. ä 

Gratitude conſiſts adeguately in theſe two things: 
firſt, that it is a debt; and, ſecondly, that it l 
ſuch a debt as is left to every man's ingenu'!) 
whether he will pay or no. Seulb. 

It is uſed with the particle 70. 

Piety is the neceſſary Chriſtian virtue, prop 
tioned adeguately to the omniſcience and ipiritu- 
ality of that infinite Deity. 
| Hammond's Fundamente. 
A'ntqQuaTENEsS. 2. , [from adequate.] 

.- . {: f 

The ſtate of being adequate; juſtneſs 0 
repreſentation ; exactneſs of proportion. 
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To DHE RE. v. 1. Ladbæreo, Lat.] 
1. To ſtick to; as, wax to the finger; 


ADH 


Abs rr Tex. adj. Not abſolute; not de- thing. befor is generally uſed in che 


ſpotick. Dick. 


with to before the thing. 


conſiſtent; to hold together. 

Why every thing adberes together, that no dram 
of a tcruple, no ſcruple of a ſcruple, no incredu- 
lous or unſafe circumſtance 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. Fr 


3. To remain firmly fixed to a party, per- 
rr ß 

* Pa oops he hath much talk d of you; 
And ſure J am, two men there are not living, 
To whom he more adberes. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Every man of ſenſe will agree with me, that 
fingularity is laudable, when, in contradiction to 

a multitude, it adberes to the ditates of con- 
ſcience, morality, and honour. | Beyle. 
ADHERENCE. 2. J. [from adbere.] See 


ADHESION. ; . 
1. The quality of adhering, or ſticking; 
tenacity. | 


2. In a figurative ſenſe, ſixedneſs of mind; |. 


ſteadineſs; fidelity. 3 
The firm adberence of wag 2c to their religion 
is no leſs remarkable than their diſperſion ; con- 


ſidering it as perſecuted or contemned over the , 


whole earth. 5 Addiſon. 
A conſtant adl erence to one ſort of diet may 


have bad effects on any conſtitutions 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Plain good ſenſe, and a firm adberence to the 
point, have proved more effectual than thoſe arts, 
which are contemptuouſly called the ſpirit of ne- 
gociatinge . _ Soft, 

ADHE"RENCY. z. . [The ſame with ad- 

herence.] | 
1. Steady attachment. 
2. That which adheres. 
Vices have a native adberency of vexation. 

Decay of Piety. 

ADntE'RENT. adj. [from adhere.] | 

1. Sticking to. 

Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 
And ſtuck adherent, and ſuſpended hung. Pore. 

2. United with. a 

Modes are ſaid to be inherent or adherent, that 
is, proper or improper. Adberent or improper 
modes ariſe from the joining of ſome accidental 
ſubſtance to the chief ſubject, which yet may be 
ſeparated from it; ſo when a bowl is wet, or a 
boy is clothed, theſe are adherent modes; for the 
water and the clothes are diſtinct ſubſtances which 
adhere to the bowl, or to the boy. F/atts's Legicł. 


o 


ADHERENT. v. , [from adhere.]. 

1. The perſon that adheres ; one that ſup- 
ports the cauſe, -or follows the fortune 
of another; a follower, a partiſan, 


Princes muſt give protection to their ſubjects 


and adherents, when worthy occafion ſhall require 
it. : f Raleigh, 


A new war muſt be undertaken upon the advice 


of thoſe, who, with their partiſans and adberents, 
were to be the ſole gainers by it. Swift. 
2, Any thing outwardly belonging to a 
perſon, | 
. When they cannot ſhake the main fort, they 
muſt try if they can poſſeſs themſelves of the 
outworks, raiſe ſome prejudice againſt his diſcre- 
tion, his humour, his carriage,' and his extrinſic 
adherents, bo Government of the Tongue. 
ADntRER. 2. , [from-adbere.) He that 
adheres. ITE 
He ought to be indulgent to tender conſciences ; 


but, at the ſame time, a firm adberer to the eſ- | 


. tabliſhed church. 


; Swift. 
ADHESION, 2. , [adbefo, Lat.] 


2. To ſtick, in a figurative ſenſe 3 to be | 


ADJ 


natural, and adherence in the metapho- 
rical ſenſe; as, the adhe/ion of iron to the 
magnet ; and adherence of a client to his 
pat ron. TO | . 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of 
other bodies, if they be conveniently ſhaped for 
adbęfton, ſtick to one another, as well as ſtick to 
this ſpirit? £4 | » Boyle. 

The reſt conſiſting wholly in the ſenſible con- 
figuration, as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more, 
or leſs, firm adbeſion of the parts, as hard and 


ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Lock-. 
 ——— Prove that all things, on occaſion, 
Love union, and deſire adhe/ion. Prior. 


2. It is ſometimes taken, like adberence, 
figuratively, for firmneſs in an opinion, 
or ſteadineſs in a practice. 

The ſame want of fincerity, the ſame adbefor 
to vice, and averſion from goodneſs, will be 
equally a reaſon for their rejecting any proof 
whatſoever. Atterbury. 

AbEETSsIVE. adj. [from adbeſion.] Stick- 
ing; tenacious, 

It flow, yet ſure, adheſive to the tract, 
Hot- ſteaming up. Thomſon. 


To ADHIBIT. v. a. [adhibeo, Lat.] To 
apply; to make uſe of. | 
Salt, a neceſſary ingredient in all ſacrifices, was 
adbibited and required in this view only as an em- 
blem of purification. 
| Preſident Ferbes's Letter to a Biſhop. 
ADHn1B1'T1ON. 2. /. [from adhibit.] Ap- 
plication ; uſe, | Die. 
ADJA"CENCY. 2. he from adjaceo, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of lying cloſe to another thing. 
2. That which is adjacent. See Apja- 
CENT, | 
Becauſe the Cape hath ſea on both fides near 
it, and other lands, remote as it were, equi- 
diſtant from it; therefore, at that point, the 
needle is not diſtracted by the vicinity of adja- 
cencies. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
ApDja"CENT. adj. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying 
near or cloſe ; bordering upon ſome- 
thing. 7 | 


_ ef it ifſue into the body adjacent. Bacon. 


no ſenſible reflection but in their external ſuper- 
ficies, where they are adjacent to other mediums 
of a different denſity, Newton. 


= 


another. 8 N 
The ſenſe of the author goes viſibly in its own 
train, and the words receiving a determined ſenſe 
from their companions and adjacents, will not 
conſent to give countenance and colour to what 
muſt be ſupported at any rate. Lecze, | 
AD1Aa'PHOROUS. adj. [aNa@ygO-, Gr.] 
Neutral; particularly uſed of ſome ſpirits | 
and ſalts, which are neither of an acid 
or alkaline nature. Quincy. 
Our adiaphorous ſpirit may be obtained, by diſ- 
\ tiling the liquor that is afforded by woods and 
divers other bodies. Boyle. 
ADIA'PHORY. 2. J. [a%aFP0:ia, Gr.] Neu- 
trality; indifference. | 
To ADJECT. v. a. [adjicio, adjectum, 
Lat.] To add to; to put to another 
thing. 
ADJECTION. n,/. [adjectio, Lat.] 
1. The act of adjecting, or adding. ; 
2. The thing adjected, or added. 
That unto every pound of ſulphur, an aqzec- | 
tion of one. ounce. of quickſilver; or unto every 
pound of petre, one ounce of fal-ammoniac, will 
much intend the force, and conſequently the re- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1. The act or ſtate of ſticking to ſome- bort, I find no verity. 


LY 


It may corrupt within itſelf, although no part |. 


Uniform pellucid mediums, ſuch as water, have | 


ADJja"ceNT. 2. J. That which lies next | 


ADJ 
 ADJE C 1110s. adj. [ from adjection.] 
Added; thrown in upon the reſt. 
ADJECTIVE. z. . [adjectiuum, Lat.] A 
word added to a noun, to ſignify the ad- 
dition or ſeparation of ſome quality, 


good, bad, are adjetives, becauſe, in 
ſpeech, they are applied to nouns, to 
modify their ſignification, or intimate 
the manner of exiſtence in the things 
ſignified thereby, Clarke's Latin Gram. 

All the verlification of Claudian is included 
within the compaſs of four or five lines; perpetu- 
ally cloſing his ſenſe at the end of a verſe, and 
that verſe commonly which they call golden, or 
two ſubſtantives and two adjectives, wich a verb 
betwixt them, to keep the peace. Dryden. 

A*DJECTIVELY. adv. from adjective. ] Af- 
ter the manner of an adjeQuve ; a term 
of grammar, 

Adiev”. adv. | from à Dieu, uſed ellipti- 
cally for a Dieu je vous commende, uſed” 
at the departure of friends.] The form 
of parting, originally importing a com 
mendation to the Divine care, but now 
uſed, in a popular ſenſe, ſometimes to 
things inanimate ; farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire 
Adicu, but nimbly ran her wonted courſe. 
Fairy Queens 
U# a more fpacious ceremony to the noble 
lords; you reſtrained yourſelf within the lift of 
too cold an adiez 5 be more expreſſive to them. 
Shakeſpeare's All's ⁊vell that ends <wctls 
While now I take my laſt adieu, 
Heave thou no ſigh, nor ſhed a tear; 
Leſt yet my haif-clos'd eye may. view 
On earth an object worth its care. Prior. 

To Ap jO IN. v. 4. [adjoindre, Fr. ad- 
junge, Lat.] | . 

1. To join to; to unite to; to put to. 

As one who long in populous city pent 

Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the plcaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 

Milton. 

Corrections or improvements ſhould be as re- 
marks adjoined, by way of nate or commentary, 
in their proper places, and ſuperadded to a regular 
treatiſe. ; | Watts. 

2. To faſten by a joint or juncture. 

As a maſſy wheel 
Fixt on the ſummit of the higheſt mount, 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thouſard lefler things 
Are mortis'd and acjoined. Shakeſpeare. 


To ADjo'in. v.n. To be contiguous to 2 
to lie next, ſo as to have nothing be- 
tween. 
The adjcining fane, th” afſembled Greeks ex 
preſs'd, 3 
And hunting of the Caledonian beaſt. Dryden. 
Ih learning any thing, as little ſhould be pro- 
poſed to the mind at once, as is poſſible; and, 
that being underſtood and fully maſtered, proceed 
to the next adjcining, yet unknown, ſimple, un- 
perplexed propoſition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is princi- 
pally defigned.. Lacke. 
To ADJO'URN. v. a. [adjcurner, Fr.]. 
1. To put off to another day, naming the 
time; a term uſed in juridical pro- 
ceedings; as, of parliaments, or courts 
of juſtice. Tz 
The queen being abſent, tis a needful fitneſs“ . 


Sbaabeſpenee 
By the king's authority alone, and by his writss- 
they are aſſembled, and by him alone are they 
prorogued and diſſolved ; but each houſe me ad- 
 Bacens. 


| fern tes. 


2. Ie 


circumſtance, or manner of being; as, 


That we adjourn this court to further dax. 
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ADJ 
To put off; 
future time. 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why haſt thou thus adiaurn d 
Ihe graces for his merits due, 
Being all to dolours turn'd. Shateſp. Cyrib. 
Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught : 
Enjoy the pretent hour, adieuru the future thought. 
| Dryden. 
The formation of animals being foreign to my 
purpoſe, I ſhall adicurn the conſideration of it to 
another occaſion. Mocdævard's Natural Hiftory. 
ADJOURNMENT, 2. / [adfournement, Fr.] 
1. An aflignment of a day, or a putting 


off till another day. 
Adnournment in eyre, an appointment of a day, 
when the juſtices in eyre mean to fit again. 
C:wvcl!. 
2. Delay; proczaſtination ; diſmiſſion to 
a future time. 

We will and we will not, and then we will not 
again, and we will, t this rate we run our lives 
out in adjournments from time to time, out of a 
fantaſtical levity that holds us off and on, betwixt 
hawk and buzzard. ' L' Eftrange. 

A'p1yous. adj. adipoſus, Lat.] Fat. Dia. 

A'diT. 2. . [aditus, Lat.) A paſſage for 
the conveyance of water under ground ; 
a paſſage under ground in general; a 
term among the minemen. 

For conveying away the water, they ſtand in 
aid of ſundry devices; as, adits, pumps, and! 
wheels, driven by a ſtream, and interchangeably 
filling and emptying two buckets, Carc. 

The delfs would be fo flown with waters (it 
being impoſſible to make any adits or ſoughs to 
drain them) that no gins or machines could ſuf- 
fice to Jay and keep them dry. Kay. 


2. 


Ap1'T10N. z. from adeo, aditum, Lat.] 


The act of going to another. Dick. 
To ADJuU'DGE. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] 


1. To give the thing controverted to one 


of the parties by a judicial ſentence; 
with the particle 70 before the perſon. 


The way of diſputing in the ſchools is by in- |. 


ſiſting on one topical argument; by the ſucceſs 

of which, victory is adjudged to the opponent, 

or defendant. | Locke. 
The great competitors for Rome, 

Cæſar and Porapey, on Pharſalian plains, 

Where ſtern Bellona, with one final ſtroke, 


Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to one. Phillips. 


2. To ſentence, or condemn to a puniſh- 
ment ; with zo before the thing. 
But though thou art adjudged te the death; 
Yet I will favour thee in what I can. 
3. Simply, to judge; to decrce ; to de- 
termine. 
He adjudged him unworthy of his friendſhip, 


purpoſing ſharply to revenge the wrong he had re- 


ceived. Knolles. 

AnjuDICA'TION. 2. / [ adjudicatio, Lat.] 
The act of judging, or of granting 
ſomething to a litigant, by a judicial 
ſentence. 

To ADJUDICATE. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] 
To adjudge; to give ſomething contro- 
verted to one of the litigants, bo a ſen- 
tence or deciſion. | 

To A'DJUGATE. wv. a. [adjugo, Lat.] To 
yoke to; to join to another by a yoke. 
1 „ 
Abjuukxr. 2. /. [adjumentum, Lat.] 
Help; ſupport. Die. 
ADJUNCT. 2. J. [adjunctum, Lat.] 
1. Something adherent or united to an- 
other, though not eſſentially part of it. 


to defer; to let ſtay to a || 


——— 2 


Shateſp. 


” x 4 
ADP 
learning is but an adjun4 to onofe'e, - 


But I make haſte to conſider you as abſtracted 
from a court, which (if you will give me leave to 
uſe a term of logick) is only an adjyn, not a 
propriety, of happineſs. 

The talent of diſcretion, in its ſeveral adiuncts 
and circumſtances, is na where ſo ſerviceable as 
to the clergy. | Swifts 

2. A perſon joined to another. This ſenſe 
rarely occurs. 

He made him the affociate of his heir-apparent, 
together with the lord Cottington (as an adjun®# 
of ſingular experience and truſt) in foreign triwvels, 
and in a buſineſs of love. 2 Noten. 

Abjuxcr. adj, United with ; imme- 
diately conſequent, | 

So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adiundt to my act, 
I'd do't. Shakcſp. King Jahn. 

ADju'NCcTION. . J. [adunctio, Lat.] 
1. The act of adjoining, or coupling to- 
gether. 8 5 
2. The thing joined. 
ADJUNCTIVE. 2. JJ 
1. He that joins. 
2. That which is joined, . 

ADJURA'TION. 2. /. [adjuratio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjuring, or propoſing an 
oath to another. | 

2. The form of oath propoſed to another. 


Cadiunctiuus, Lat. 


When theſe learned men ſaw ſickneſs and frenzy 


cured, the dead raiſed, the oracles put to filence, 
the demons and evil ſpirits forced to confeſs 
themſelves no gods, by perſons, who only made 
uſe of prayer and adjurations in the name of their 
crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of their 
Saviour's power on the like occafions ? 

Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 


To ADJURE. v. a. [adjuro, Lat.] To 


ing the form in which he ſhall ſwear, 
Thou know'ſt, the magiſtrates 
And princes of my country came in perſon, 
' Solicited, commanded, threaten'd, urg'd, 
' Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty, 
And of religion, preſs'd how juſt it was, 
How honourable. | 
Ye lamps of heaven ! he ſaid, and lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable ſky! 
Ye ſacred altars! from whoſe flames I fled, 
Be all of vou adjured. | 
To ADJUST. v. a. [adjufter, Fr.] 
1. To regulate ; to put in order; to ſettle 
in the right form. | 
Your Lordihip removes all our difficulties, and 
ſupplies all our wants, faſter than the moſt vi- 
ſionary projector can adjuſt his ſchemes. Sift. 
2. To reduce to the true ſtate or ſtandard ; 
to make accurate. 

The names of mixed-modes, for the moſt part, 
want ſtandards in nature, whereby, men may rec- 
tify and adjuſt their ſignification; therefore they 
are very various and doubtful, Locke. 

3. To make conformable. It requires the 
particle 70 before the thing to which the 
conformity 15 made. 

As. to the accompliſhment of this remarkable 
prophecy, whoever reads the account given by Jo- 
ſephus, without knowing his character, and com- 
paxes it with what our Saviour foretold, would 
think the hiſtorian had been a Chriſtian, and that 
he had nothing elſe in view, but to adjuſt the 
event to the prediction. Addiſan. 

Apju'sTMENT. 2. . [adjuftement, Fr.] 
1. Regulation; the act of putting in me- 
thod; ſettlement. 

The farther and clearer adjuſtment of this affair, 
I am conſtrained to aꝗjourn to the larger treatiſe. 


den. 


2. The ſtate of 


" & 
And where we are, our learning likewife is, Shak. | * 


Dryden. 


impoſe an oath upon another, preſcrib- 


Milton. | 


Nied ward. 


AD M' 
being put in method, oy 
regulated. 8 555 


It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, 
when we conceive of it as an inſtrument made ta 
ſhew the hour: but it is a learned idea which the 
watch-maker has of it, who knows all the ſever! 
parts of it, together with the various/conneRiong 
and adjuſtments of each part, Watts's Logich, 
A'DjuTaNT. 2. /. A petty officer, whoſe 

duty is to aſſiſt the major, by diftribut. 

ing the pay, and overſeeing the puniſf- 
ment, of the common men. 
To ADJU'TE. v. a. [adjuvo, adjutum, 
Lat.] Fo help; to concur : a word ng; 
now in uſe. | 

For there be 
Six bachelors as bold as he, 
Adjuting to his company; 
And each one hath his livery. | 
| Ben Fonſon's Underævordi, 
ApJju'TOR, 2. V [adjuter, Lat.] A hel per. 
; VVV Did. 
Avju"ToORY. adj. [ adjutorius, Lat.] That 
o . 
J Dig, 
\ADJu'TRIX. 2. /. [Lat.] She who helps, 
5 | | Did. 
{A'DJUVANT. adj. [ adjuvars, Lat.] Help. 
ful; uſeful. a ick. 
To A'DJuUvaTeE. v. a. [adjuvo, Lat.] To 
help; to further; to put forward. 
Dis, 

ADME'ASUREMEN,T. . J. [See Mea- 

SURE. ] The adjuſtment of proportions ; 
the act or practice of meaſuring accord. 
ing to rule. 

Admeaſurement is a. writ, which lieth for the 
bringing of thoſe to a mediocrity, that uſurp more 
than their part. It lieth in two caſes : one is 
termed admeaſurement of dower, where the widow 
of the deceaſed holdeth from the heir, or his guar- 
dian, more in the name of her dower, than be- 
longeth to her. The other is admcaſurement of 
paſture, which lieth between thoſe that have com- 
mon of. paſture appendant to their freehold, or 
common by vicinage, in caſe any one of them, or 
more, do ſurcharge the common with more ct! 
than they ought, Cosxdell. 

In ſome counties they are not much acquainted 
with admeaſurement by acre; and thereby the write 
contain twice or thrice ſo many acres more t 
the land hath. Bac. 
 ADMENSURA'TION. 2. f. [adand men/ur., 
Lat.] The act, or practice, of meaſuring 
| out to each his part. | 
ADMINICLE. 2. /, [adminiculum,' Lat. 

Help; ſupport; furtherance. Dic. 
ADMINI'CULAR, adj. [from adminici- 

lum, Lat.] That which gives help. D.. 
To ADMINISTER. v. a. [admini/ir, 

Lat.] | 
1. To give; to afford; to ſupply. 

Let zephyrs bland 

Adminiſter their tepid genial airs; 

Naught fear he from the weſt, whoſe gentle 

warmth 

Diſcloſes well the earth's all- teeming womb. . 
; Philips: 
2. To act as the miniſter or agent in any 
employment or office; generally, but 

not always, with ſome hint of ſubordi- 

nation: as, to adminiſten the govern- 
ment. 
For forms of government let fools conteſt, 

Whatel er is: heſt adminiſter d, is beſt. 7 
3- Po adminiſter juſtice; to. diſtribute 
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Lat.] 
Didt. 
Ant, 
Didi. 
iuiſtro, 


ſe gentle 


nb. ; 
Philips: 


5 : þ a 7 1 
= -PMINISTRA'TOR. z. J. [adminiftrator, 


3 


4. To adminiſter the ſacramints, to il. 


To keep the oath that we adminiſter, Shakeſpeare. 
6. To adminiſter phyſic; to give pliykic 


7, To 


8. To perform the office of an adminiſtra- 


% ADpMTNIST RATE. V. a. [adminiſtro, 


1. The act of adminiſtering or conducting 


2. The active or executive part of govern- 
ment. 


3. Collectively, thoſe to whom the care 


4. Diſtribution; exhibition; diſpenſation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE, adj. 


1. Is properly taken for him that has the 


AD M 


- not they the old popiſh cuſtom of admini- 
fering the bleſſed ſacrament of the holy euchariſt 
with wafer-ca kes? Hooker. 
To adminiſter an oath; to propoſe. or 
require an oath authoritatively ; to ten- 
der an oath. | OTE 

Swear by the duty that you owe to heav'n, 


as it is wanted. 3 

1 was carried on men's ſhoulders, adminiſtering 
phyſick and phleb tomy. Wafer"s Voyage. 
adminifter to; to contribute; to 
bring ſupplies. 


I muit not omit, that there is a fountain riſing | 


in the upper part of my garden, which forms a 
little wandering rill, and adminiſters to the pleaſure, 
as well as the plenty, of che place. Spectator, 


tor, in law. See ADMINISTRATOR. | 
Neal's order was never performed, becauſe the 


tors durſt not adminiſters DE 
9 # Arbuthnit and Pope. 


Lat.] To exhibit ; to give as phyſick. 
Not in uſe. 5 


They have the ſame effects in medicine, when | 
* inwardly admirifrated to animal bodies. 


. 
7 


Woodward. 
Lat. £4 


any employment; as, the conducting 
the public affairs; diſpenſing the laws. 
Ethen did uſe the perſon of your father; | 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
And in th' adminiſtration of bis law, h i 
While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 
Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place. 
Shakeſpeare. 
In the ſhort time of his adminiſtration, he thbne_ 
ſo powerfully upon me, that, like the heat of a 
Ruſſian ſummer, he ripened the fruits of poetry in 
a cold climate. Dryden. 


It may paſs for a maxim in ſtate, that the ad- 
r:iniſtration cannot be placed in too few hands, nor 
the legiſlature in too many. Seoift. 


of public affairs is committed ; as, the 
adminiftration has been oppoſed in par- 
liament. 


There is, in ſacraments, to be obſerved their 
force, and their form of adminiſtratiaun. Hooker. 

By the univerſal adminiſtration of grace, begun 
by our bleſſed Saviour, enlarged. by his apoſtles, 
carried on by their immediate ſucceffors, and to 
v2 completed by the reſt to the world's end ; .all 
types that darkened this faith are enlightened, 

Sprat's Sermons. 
| [from admini- 
firate.] That which adminiſters; that 
by which any one adminiſters. | 


Lat.] | 


goods of a man dying inteſtate com- 
mitted to his charge by the ordinary, 
and is accountable for the ſame, when- 
ever it ſhall pleaſe the ordinary to call 
upon him thereunto. Cave. 
Wie was wonderfully diligent to enquixe and ob- 
51 what became of the king of Arragon, in 
dcin the kingdom of Caſtille, and whether he 


AnMINISTRA'TION. . /, [adminiftratio, | 


| ADMIRABLENESS. z. / | from admirable.] 


1 


did hold it In his own right; or as adminißrator to 
his daughter. Bacon's Henry VI. 

2. He that cficiates in divine rites. 

1 Bfeel my conſcience bound to remember the 

death of Chriſt, with ſome ſociety of Chriſtians or 
other, ſince it is a moſt plain command; whether 
the perſon, who diſtributes theſe elements, be 


only an occaſional or a ſettled adminiſtrator. 
. atts. 


3. He that conduQts the government. 
The reſidence of the prince, or chief adminiſtra- 
tor of the civil powers . es 
ADM1NISTRATRIX. 2. /. [Lat.] She 
who adminiſters in conſequence of a 

Will. „ | 

ADMINISTRATORSHIP. 7. /. [from ad- 
mihiſtrator.] The office of adminiſtra. 
tor. 

AD MHTRABILIT v. 1. /. [admirabilis, Lat.] 
The quality or ſtate of being admira- 
. Die. 

A'DMIRABLE. adj, [admirabilis, Lat.] 

To be admired ; worthy of admiration ; 

. of power to excite wonder : always ta- 

ken in a good ſenſe, and applied either 
to perſons or things. 

The more power he hath to hurt, the more ad- 

mirable is his praiſe, that he will not hurt. 


_ — 
” 


God was with them in all their afflictions, and, 
at length, by working their admirable deliverance, 
did teftify that they ſerved him not in vain. 

55 Hooker. 

What admirable things occur in the remains of 
ſeveral other philoſophers! Short, I confeſs, of: 

the rules of chriftianity, but generally above the 
lives of chriſtians. South's Sermons. 
You can at moſt 
To an indiff' rent lover's praiſe pretend: 
But you would ſpoil an admirable friend. Dryden. 


The quality of being admirable; the 
power of raiſing wonder. 

ADPMIRABLY. adv. from admirable.] 
So as to raiſe wonder; in an admirable 
manner. 

The theatre is the moſt ſpacious of any I ever 
ſaw, and ſo admirably well contrived, that, from 
the very depth of the tage, the loweſt found may 
be heard diſtinctly to the fartheſt part of the au- 
dience, as in a whiſpering place; and yet, raiſe 
your voice as high as you pleaſe, there is nothing 
like an echo to cauſe the leaſt confuſibn. Addiſon. 

ADMIRAL. . J. [amiral, Fr. of un- 

certain etymology.] 

1. An officer or magiſtrate that has the 
government of the king's navy, and the 
hearing and determining all cauſes, as 
well civil as criminal, belonging to the 
ſea. 5 Ccavell. 

2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alſo, in battle at ſea, overthrew Rodericus 
Rotundus, admiral of Spain, in which fight the 
admiral, with his fon, were both flain, and ſeven 
of his gallics taken. Knolles. 

Make the ſea ſnine with gallantry, and all 
The Engliſh youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 

3. The ſhip which carries the admiral or 
commander of the fleet. 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor him- 


ſelf was, by great miſchance, ſtruck upon a ſand, 
h | Knolles. 


A*DMIRALSHIP. 2. % [from admiral. 
The office or power of an admiral. 
ADMIRALTY. u. /. [amiraulte, Fr.] The 
r, or officers, appointed for the ad- 
miniſtration of naval affairs. 


| 


| 


Sidney. | 


ADM 
1. Wonder; the act of admiring or won- 


dering. 
Indu'd with human voice, and human ſenſe, 


Reaſoning to admiration. Milton. 
The paſſions always move, and therefore, con- 
ſequently, pleaſe; for, without motion, there can 
be no delight: which cannot be conſidered but as 
an active paſſion.” When we view thoſe elevated 
ideas of nature, the reſult of that view is admira- 
tim, which is always the cauſe of pleaſure. _ 
Dryden. 
There is a pleaſure in admiration, and this is 
that which properly cauſeth admiration, when we 
diſcover a great deal in an obje& which we un- 
derſtand to be excellent; and yet we fee, we know 
not how much more beyond that, which our un- 
derſtindings carinot fully reach and comprehend. 
; | Tillotſon. 
2. It is taken ſometimes in a bad ſenſe, 


though. generally in a good. 
Your boldneſs I with admiration ſee ; 
What hope had you to gain a queen like me? 
Becaufe a hero forc'd me once away, 
Am I thought fit to be a ſecond prey? Dryden. 
To ADMIRE. UV. As [ admiro, Lats ad- 
mirer, Fr.] 
1. To regard with wonder: generally in 
a good ſenſe, 

'Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is 
an admiration that is not the daughter of igno- 
rance. This indeed ſtupidly gazeth at the un- 
wonted effect; but the philoſophic paſſion truly 


admircs and adorcs the ſupreme efficient. 
Glanville, 


2. It 1s ſometimes uſed, in more familiar 
ſpeech, for to regard with love. 
3. It is uſed, but rarely, in an ill ſenſe. 
You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting 
With moſt admir'd diſorder. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
To ADmrRE. v. ». To wonder; ſome- 
times with the particle a, 
The eye is already ſo perfect, that I believe the 


reaſon of a man would eaſily have reſted here, and 


admir d at his own contrivance. Ray en the Creation. 
ADMIRER. z. /, [from admire.] 
1. The perſon that wonders, or regards 
with admiration. | 
Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained 
ſo great reputati in, had they not been the friends 
and admirers of each other. Addiſan. 
Who moſt to ſhun or hate mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. Pope. 
2. In common ſpeech, a lover. 
ADMIRINGLY. adv. [from admire.] With 


admiration; in the manner of an ad- 


mirer. 
The king very lately ſpoke of him admiring/y 


and mourntully. Shakejpe Als ⁊uell that ends well. 


We may yet further amiringly oblerve, that men 
uſually give freelieſt where they have not given 
before. Boyle. 

ADMISSIBLE. adj, [admitto, admifſum, 


Lat.] That which may be admitted. 

Suppoſe that this ſuppoſition were admijjic/c, yet 
this would not any way be inconſiſtent with the 
eternity of the divine nature and eſſence. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ApM1'SSION. 2. /. [admiſſio, Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of admitting. 

There was allo enacted that charitable law, for 
the admiſſion of poor ſuitors without fee; whereby 
poor men became rather able to vex, than unable 
to ſuc. Bacor's Henry VII, 

By means of our ſolitary ſituation, and our rare 
admiſſion of ſtrangers, we know mcſt part of the 
habitable world, and are ourſelves unknown. 

Bacon's New Atalamic, 
2. The ſtate of being admitted. 

My father faw you ill deſftgny puriue; 

And my admiſſicn ſhow's his fear of you. Dig den. 
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[Om IRA"TION. 7. J. [admiratis, Lat.] 
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God did then exerciſe man's hopes with the] 


expectations of a better paradiſe, or a more inti- 
mate admiſſion: to himſelf, South's Sermons. 
| Our king deſcends from Jove : 
And hither are we come, by his command, 
To crave admiſſion in your happy land. Dryden. 
3. Admittance ; the power of entering, or 
being admitted. 

All ſprings have ſome degree of heat, none ever 
freezing, no not in the longeſt and ſevereſt froſts; 
eſpecially thoſe, where there is ſuch a ſite and dif- 
poſition of the ſtrara as gives free and eaſy ad- 
miſſicn to this heat. Moodebard's Natura! Hiſtory. | 

4. [In the eccleſiaſtical law.] It is, when 
the patron preſents a clerk to a church 
that is vacant, and the biſhop, upon 
examination, admits and allows of ſuch 
clerk to be fitly qualified, by ſaying, 
Admitto te habilem. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. The allowance of an argument; the 
grant of a poſition not fully proved, 

Jo ADMIET. v. a. | admitto, Lat.] 

1. To ſuffer to enter; to grant entrance. 


Mirth, admit me of thy crew. Milton. 
Does not one table Bavius ſtill admit? Pope. 


2. To ſuffer to enter upon an office; in 
which ſenſe the phraſe of aamiſſion into a 


college, &c. 15 uſed. 

The treaſurer found it no hard matter ſo far to 
tcrrify him, that, for the king's ſervice, as was 
pretended, he admitted, for a fix-clerk, a perſon 
recommended by him. Clarendon. 

3. To allow an argument or poſition, 

Suppoſe no weapon can thy valour's pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may'ſt be won, 

amd no ſtrel can hurt or wound thy fide, 
And be it heav'n hath thee ſuch favour done. 

Pairſax, 

This argument ts like to have the leſs effect on 

me, ſeeing 1 cannot eafily admit the inference. | 
Locke. 
4. To allow, or grant in general; ſome- 


times with the particle -f; 

It you once admit cf a latitude, that thoughts 
May be exalted, and images raifed above the life, 
that leads you inſenſibly from your own principles 
to TnINCs Dryden. 

Hour TTABLE. adj. [from admit.] The 
perſon or thing which may be admitted. 

Becaute they have not a bladder like thoſe we 
obicrve in others, they have no gall at all, is a pa- 
ralogiſm not admittable, a fallacy that needs not 
tlie ſun to ſcatter it. Bron. 

The clerk, who is preſented, ought to prove to 
the biſhop, that he is a deacon, and that he has 
orders; otherwiſe, the biſhop is not bound to ad- 
mit him: for, as the law then ſtood, a deacon was 
admittables Ayliffe's Parergen. 

ApbMulrraxck. z. /. {from admit. 
1. The act of admitting; allowance or 


ö 


permiſſion to enter. 0 


It cannot enter any man's conceit to think it 
lawful, that every man which liſteth ſhould take 
upon him charge in the church; and therefore a 
ſolemn admittance is of ſuch neceſſity, that, with- 
-out it, there can be no church-polity. 

As to the admittance of the weighty elaſtic parts 
of the air into the blood, through the coats of 
the veſſels, it ſeems contrary ts experiments upon 
dead bodies. Arbuthnat on Aliments. 


2. The power or right of entering. 
What 

If I do line one of their hangs ?—"tis gold 

Which buys admittance. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the 
readieſt way to gain admittance into the houſe, 

| Seuth*s Sermons. 

There's news from Bertran; he defires 

Ainittance to the king, and cries aloud, 


TEis day thall end our fears. Dryden. 


; Hoster. | 


ADM 


through one ſenſe, which is peculiarly adapted to 
receive them. p 
3. Cuſtom, or prerogative, of being ad- 
mitted to great perſons: a ſenſe now 
ont of uſe, | | 
Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellen 
breeding, of great admittance, authentick in your 
place and perſon, generally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. - 
, | Shakeſpeare. 
4. Conceſſion of a poſition. 
Nor could the Pythegorean give eaſy. admittance 
thereto; for, holding that ſeparate ſouls ſucceſ- 


from other worlds, 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
-To Apmrx. v. a. | aaniſcee, Lat.] To 
mingle with ſomething elſe. 
ADMrXT10N. 2. /, [from admix.] The 
union of one body -with another, by 
mingling them. _ 

All metals may be calcined by ſtrong waters, 

er by adryxtion of ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 
| Bacon. 

The elements are no where pure in theſe lower 
regions; and if there is any free from the admix- 
tion of another, ſure it is above the concave of the 
moon. | Glarw:!, « 

There is no way to make a ſtrong and vigorous 
powder of faltpetre, without the admixtion of ſul- 
phur. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ADMIXTURE. 2. /. [from admix.] The 
body mingled with another; perhaps 
ſometimes the act of mingling. 

Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time 
redounds in it, muſt be derived from the admixture 
of another ſharp bitter ſubſtance. 

Harvey en Cenſumptions. 

A maſs which to the eye appears to be nothing 
but mere ſimple earth, ſhall, to the ſmell or taſte, 
diſcover a plentiful admixture of ſulphur, alum, or 
ſome other mineral. JYoodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

To ADMO NISH. v. a. [ admoneo, Lat.] 
To warn of a fault; to reprove gen- 
tly; to counſel againſt wrong prac- 
tices ; to put in mind of a fault or a 
duty ; with the particle of, or againſt, 
which 1s more rare; or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. | 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the in- 
trigues of affairs, admoniſped him againſt that un- 
{kiirul piece of ingenuity. 

: He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admoniſo, and before them let ] 
The paths of righteouſneſs. : Milton, 

But when he was admoniſped by his ſubject ro 
deſcend, he came down, gently circling in the air, 
and ſinging, to the ground. ryden. 

AnrmMo'NISHER. 2. /. [from admoniſh.] 
The perſon that admoniſhes, or puts 
another in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admorifher ; a court-ſatiriſt 
fit for the gentle times of Auguſtus. Dryden. 

ADMONISHMENT. 2. from admoniſh.] 
Admonition; the notice by which one 
is put in mind of faults or duties: a 
word not often uſed. | 

But yet be wary in thy ſtudious Care. 

— Thy grave admoniſpments prevail with me, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. P-. I. 
To th' infinitel, Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admoniſpment 
Reccive, with ſolemn purpoſe to obſerve 
Immutably his ſovereign will, the en 
Of what we are. Milton. 

ADmMoN1'TION. 2. , [admonitio, Tat.] 
The hint of a fault or duty; counſel; 
gentle reproof. 25 

They muſt give our teachers leave, for the ſaving 


low the- raifing of ſouls 


There are ſome ideas which have admittance only q 


ſiveiy ſupplied other bodies, they could hardly al- 


Decay of Piety, | 


ADO 
of. ſouls, to intermingle ſometimes with other 
more neceſſary things, admonition concerning thely 
not unneceſſary. 8 Hooker, 

From this admonition they Bok only occaſion to 
redouble their fault, and'to ſleep again fo that, 
upon a ſecond and third admonition, they had ng. 
thing to plead for their unſeaſonable drowſineſs, 
2 45-4 ä South's Sermon. 
Ap MONIT TONER. z. /. from admonition,] 

A liberal diſpenſer of admonition; a 

general adviſer. A ludicrous term, 

Albeit the admonitioners did ſeem at firſt to like 
no preſcript form of prayer at all, but thought it 
the beſt that their miniſter ſhould always be left at 
liberty to pray, as his own diſcretion did ſerve, 
their defender, and his aflociates, have ſithence 
propoſed to the world a form as themſelves gig 
like, : | Hooker, 
Apmo'niTORY. adj. [ admonitorins, Lat.] 

That which admoniſhes. 

The ſentence of reaſon is either mandatory, 
ſhewing what muſt be done; or elſe permiſſive, 
declaring only what may be done; or, thirdly, ad. 

monitory, opening what is the moſt convenient for 
us to do, Hooker, 
ADMURMURA'TION. . /, [admurmun, 
Lat.] The act of murmuring, or whiſ. 
pering to another. Dis, 


To ApmoO've. v. a. [admoveo, Lat.] TY 


bring one thing to another. A word 


not in uſe, 

If, unto the powder of loadſtone or iron, we ad- 
move the north-pole of the loadſtone, the powders, 
or ſmall divifions, will erect and conform them- 
ſelves thereto, Brown's Vulgar Errurs, 

Apo. 2. , [from the verb ro do, with a 
before it, as the French afaire, from 4 
and faire, | 

1. Trouble, difficulty. 

He took Clitophon priſoner, whom, with much 
ad», he keepeth alive; the Helots being villain. 
oully cruel], Sidn.y, 

They moved, and in the end perſuaded, with 
much ado, the people to bind themſelves by ſolemn 
oath, | Icober. 

He kept the borders and marches of the pale 
with much ado ; he held many parliaments, wherein 
ſundry laws were made. Sir Fohn Davia. 

With much ads, he partly kept awake; 

Not ſuff ring all his eyes repoſe to take. Dryd:r, 


2. Buſtle; tumult; buſineſs; ſometunes 


with the particle about. 
Let's follow, to ſee the end of this ado. Shai. 
All this ads about Adam's fatherhood, and the 
greatneſs of its power, helps nothing to eſtabiih 
the power of thoſe that govern. Lieie 


3. It has a light and ludicrous ſenſe, im- 
plying more tumult and ſhow of buſineſs, 
than the affair is worth: in this ſenſe it 

is of late generally uſed. | 


I made no more ad», but took all their ſeven 
points in my target, thus. Shateſp. Henry IV. 
We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two 
It may be thought we held him careleſsly, 
Being our kinſman, if we revel much. Shake. 

Come, ſays Puſs, without any more ads, tt 
time to go to breakfaſt 3 cats don't live upon dia- 


logues. ' L'Eſtranęe. 
| ADOLESCENCE. J 2. / [ adoleſcentia, Lat.) 
Aport'scency.{ The age ſucceeding 


childhood, and ſucceeded by puberty ; 
more largely, that part of life in which 
the body has not yet reached its full per- 
fection. 


He was ſo far from a boy, that he was a min 
born, and at his full ſtature, if we believe Joſe- 
phus, who places him in the laſt adoleſcency, and 
makes him twenty-five years old. Brow! 

The ſons muſt have a tedious time of childhood 
and ade{eſcence, before they can eicher themes 
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be | offi thel parent or encourage them 3 
rity. ; TTY * 

3 7 , OPT; Ve As [ adopt 0, Lat.] 2 

1 to him 


1. To take a ſon by choice; to make h 

a ſon, who was not ſo by birth. 
none of all my father's ſiſters left; 

ec I of my mother's kin bereft ; 


by an uncle's or a grandame 
Do I could ſome adopted heir provide, Dryden. 
2. To place any perſon or thing ina nearer 


5 d 


* relation, * they have by nature, to 
ht! ſomething elſe. 1 | 
& 2 Whether, adapted to ſome neighb ring ſtar, 
ve, Thou roll'ſt above us in thy wand' ring race, 
£nce Or, in proceſſion fix'd and regular, 
did Mov'd with the heav'ns majeſtic pace; 
10 ber, Or call'd to more celeſtial bliſs, | 
at.] Thou tread'ſt, with ſeraphims, the vaſt abyſs. 
” 7 ; Dryden. 
We are ſeldom at eaſe from the ſolicitation of 
tory, our natural or adapted deſires; but a conſtant ſuc- 
* ceſſion of uneaſineſſes, out of that ſtock, which 
0. natural wants, or acquired habits, have heaped up, 
at for take the will in their turns. Locke. 
_ Apo'eTEDLY. adv. [from adopted.) Af- 
mm | ter the manner of ſomething adopted. 
vil. . Adoptedly, as ſchool-maids change their names, 
Dick. Y By vain, though apt, affection. Shakeſpeare. 
5 y . Su ap 
TY oo r ER. 2. / [from adopt.] He that 
word gives ſome one by choice the rights of a 
ſon. | 
e od- EA Do'rTION. 2. / [adeptio, Lat.] | 
_ =. The act of adopting, or taking to one's 
ane ſelf what is not native. 
1 . The fate of being adopted. 
ans 1 My bed ſhall be abuſed, my reputation gnawn 
—_ at; and I ſhall not only receive this villainous 
—_ wrong, but ſtand under the adoption of abominable 
terms, and by him that does me the wrong. 
much "2 Shakeſpeare. 
villain- 5 | She purpos'd, 1 
Siduq. When ſhe had fitted you with her craft, to work 
„ with Her ſon into th' adoption of the crown. Shakeſpeare. 
ſolemn In every act of our Chriſtian worſhip, we are 
Hogker: taught to call upon him under the endearing cha- 
he pale racter of our Father, to remind us of our adoption, 
vherein | that we are made heirs of God, and joint heirs of | 
Davin. Chriſt, ' Rogers's Sermons. 
oo PTLVE. adj. [adoptivus, Lat.] 
Dry. .. He that is adopted by another, and 
times g made his ſon. 

It is impoſſible an elective monarch ſhould be ſo 
Sha af. free and abſolute as an hereditary z no more than 
and the It is poſſible for a father to have ſo full power and 
eftabli ES tereſt in an adaptive ſon, as in a natural. Bacez, 
Ten WE He that adopts another, and makes him 
2, Im- 1 7 his ſon. 
iſineſs, An adopted ſon cannot cite his adoptive father 
ſenſe it into court, without his leave. Ay life Parergon. 


6 I UDO RABLE, adj. | adorable, Fr.] That 
which ought to be adored ; that which 
is worthy of divine honours. 


On theſe two, the love of God, and our neigh- 
bour, hang both the law and the prophete, ſys 
the adorable Author of Chriſtianity z and the 
Aroſtle ſays, the end of the law is charity. Cheyne. 


ir ſeven 
enry IV, 
o 
z f 
Shale. 
adi, ü 


— 10 RABLENESS, z. . [from adorable.) 
2, Lat.) The quality of being adorable ; wor- 
-eeding thineſs of divine honours. ' 
berty ; \DORABLY, adv. Lion adorable.) In a 
n Which manner worthy of adoration. 
full per- onA TON. 2. g [adoratio, Lat.] 
he external homage paid to the Divi- 
vas a men nity, diſtinct from mental reverence. 
eve Jol, Bl £ Solemn and ſerviceable worſhip we name, for 
7 Za = wee ge: rr. whatſoever belongeth to the 
childhood | external denen e eee . 
chemi "Nos to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who believe 
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external adoration at all, „  Stilling fleet. 
2. Homage paid to perſons in high place 
or eſteem. | 
O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth: 
What is thy toll, O adoration ! 
Art thou naught elſe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 
 Wherein thou art leſs happy, being fear'd, 
'Than they in fearing. | 
What drink'ft thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 
But poiſon'd flattery ? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
To ADORE. v. a. [adoro, Lat.] 
1. To worſhip with external homage ; to 
pay divine honours. 
The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from her oracles relief implore. Dryden. 
2. It is uſed, popularly, to denote a high 
degree of reverence or regard ; to reve- 
rence; to honour; to love. 
The people appear adoring their prince, and their 
prince adoring God. Tatler, No 57. 
Make future times thy equal act adre, 
And be what brave Oreſtes was befare. 
Pape's Odyſſey. 
Abox EM ENT. 2. . [from adore.] Ado- 
ration; worſhip : a word ſcarcely uſed. 
The prieſts of elder times deluded their appre- 
henſions with ſooth-ſaying, and ſuch oblique ido- 
latries, and won their credulities to the literal and 
downright adorement of cats, lizards, and beetles, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Apo'RER. 2. /. [from adore.) 
1. He that adores ; a worſhipper ; a term 
2 uſed in a low ſenſe; as, by 
overs, or admirers. 


Being ſo far provoked as I was in France, I 
would abate her nothing; though I profeſs myſelf 
her adorer, not her friend. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Whilſt as th' approaching pageant does appear, 
And echoing crowds ſpeak mighty Venus near; 

I, her adorer, too devoutly ftand 

Faſt on the utmoſt margin of the land. 

2. A worſhipper ; in a ſerious ſenſe. 

He was ſo ſevere an adorer of truth, as not to 
diſſemble; or to ſuffer any man to think that he 
would do any thing, which he reſolved not to do. 

Clarendon. 
To ADORN, v. a. [adorno, Latia.] 
1. To dreſs; to deck the perſon with or- 

naments. 5 

He hath clothed me with the garments of ſalvation, 
he hath covered me with the robe of righteouſneſs, 
as a bridegroom decketh himſelf with ornaments, 
and as a bride adorneth herſelf with her jewels. 

ä Iſaiab, Ixi. 10. 

Vet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That ſhews more coſt than art; 

Jewels at noſe and lips, but ill appear. Conley. 
2. To ſet out any place or thing with de- 

corations. 1 

A gallery adorned with the pictures or ſtatues of 
the invention of things uſeful to human life. Cœgolæy. 
3. To embelliſh with oratory or elegance 
of language. 

This will ſupply men's tongues with many new 
things, to be named, adorned, and deſcribed, in 
their diſcourſe, Sprat. 

Thouſands there are in darker fame that dwell, 
Whoſe names ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn; 

For, tho' unknown to me, they ſure fought well. 


Prior. 


decorated : a word peculiar to Milton. 


; She'll to realities yield all her ſhows, 
Made ſo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton. 


ADo'RnNMENT. 2. [from adorn.] Orna- 
ment; embelliſhment ;- elegance: not 
now in uſe. 

This attribute was not given to the earth, while 


a ſupreme excellent Being, may yet give him no 


Dryden, | 
Apo'R N. adj, [from the verb.] Adorned; 


. 8 1 


ADV 
it was confuſed z nor to the heavens, before they 
had motion and adornment. 25 
| Raleigb's Hiftory of the World. 
She held the very garment of Poſthumus in more 
reſpect than my noble and natural perſon, together 
with the adornment of my qualities, 
2 Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Apo'wn. adv. [ from a and down.) Down; 
on the ground, | | 
Thrice did ſhe fink adowwn in deadly ſound, 
And thrice he her reyiv'd with buſy pain. 
Fai Queen. 
towards the 


Apo'wn. prep. Down; 


wards a lower. 


In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Aroſe, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich array; 
Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adorun her ſhoulders fell her length of hair. Dryden. 
ADRE'aD. adv. [from a and dread; as, 
aſide, athirſt, aſleep.] In a ſtate of fear 
frighted ; terrified : now obſolete. 


And thinking to make all men adread to ſuch a 
one an enemy, who would not ſpare, nor fear to 
kill fo great a prince. Sidney. 

AbRTFTr. adv. [from a and drift, from 
arive.] Floating at random; as any 
impulſe may drive. | 

Then, ſhall this mount 
Of paradiſe, by might of waves, be mov'd 
Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood; 
With all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift 

Down the great river, to the opening gulf, 
And there take root. 

It ſeem'd a corps adrift to diſtant fight ; 
But at a diſtance who could judge aright ? Dryden. 

The cuſtom of frequent reflection will keep 
their minds from running adrift, and call their 
thoughts home from uſeleſs unattentive roving. 


Locke on Education. 
DROTT. adj, [French.] Dextrous ; 
active; f(kiltul. | 


An adroit ſtout fellow would ſometimes deſtroy 
2 whole family, with juſtice apparently againſt 


him the whole time. Ferwas's Don _ 
ADpRO1TNESs. 2. / from adroit.] Dex- 
terity; readineſs; activity. Neither 


this word, nor adroit, ſeem yet com- 
pletely naturalized. 


r adv. {from a and dry.] Athirſt; 


thirſty ; in want of drink. 


He never told any of them, that he was his 
humble ſervant, but his well-wiſher ; and would 
rather be thought a malecontent, than drink the 
king's health when he was not adry. Specbator. 


ApsciT1T10us. adj. [adſcatitius, Lat.] 
That which is taken in to complete 
ſomething elſe, though originally ex- 
trinfick ; ſupplemental ; additional. 

ADpsTRICTION. 2. fe [adſtrictio, Lat.] 
The act of binding together; and ap- 
plied, generally, to medicaments and 
applications, which have the power of 
making the part contract. = 

To ADVANCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 

1. To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. 


Now morn, her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime 
Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl. 
| Milton, 


2, To raiſe to preferment; to aggrandize. 


He hath been ever conſtant in his courſe of ad- 


vancing me; from a private gentlewoman he 
made me a marchioneſs, and from a marchioneſs a 
queen; and now he intends to crown my innocency 
with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 
The declaration of the greatneſs of Mordecaig. 
whereunto the king advanced him. Eſther, x. 2. 
3. To improve. 15 


What laws cag be adviſed more proper and ef- 
F fectaal 


ground; from a higher ſituation to- 
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ADV 
fectual to advance the nature of man to its higheſt 


perfection, than theſe precepts of Chriſtianity? 
Tillotſon. 


4 To heighten; to grace; to give luſtre to. 


4s the calling dignifies the man, ſo the man 


much more advances his calling. As a gar- 
ment, though it warms the body, has a return 
with an advantage, being much more warmed by 
it. South's Sermons. 
. To forward; to accelerate. 

Theſe three laſt were flower than the ordinary 
Indian wheat of itſelf ; and this culture did rather 
retard than advance. Bacon. 


B. To propoſe; to offer to the publick ; to 


bring to view or notice. 
Phedon I hight, quoth he, and do advance 
My anceſtry from famous Coradin. Fairy Queer. 
I dare not advance my opinion againſt the judg- 
ment of ſo great an author; but I think it fair to 
leave the deciſion to the publick. Dryden. 
Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the town. Pope. 
To ADVANCE. v. u. 


1. To come forward. 

At this the youth, whoſe vent'rous ſoul 

No fears of magick art controul, 
Advanc d in open fight, 
2. To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and 
not deceive and ſwell themſelves with a little arti- 
culated air, ſhould not take words for real entities 
in nature, till they can frame clear and diſtin 
ideas of thoſe entities. Locke. 

Apva'nce. 2. /. [from To advance.] 


J. The act of coming forward. 
All the foot were put into Abington, with a re- 
- Jolution to quit, or defend, the town, according 
to the manner of the enemy's advance towards it. 
Clarendon. 
So, like the ſun's advance, your titles ſhow 
Which, as he riſes, does the warmer grow. Waller. 


Parnel. 


2. A tendency to come forward to meet a 


lover; an act of invitation. 
In vain are all the practis'd wiles, 
In vain thoſe eyes would love impart ; 
Not all th' advances, all the ſmiles, 
Can move one unrelenting heart. 
| His genius was below 
The ſkill of ev'ry common beau; 
Who, though he cannot ſpell, is wiſe 
Enough to read a lady's eyes; 
And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. Swift. 
He has deſcribed the unworthy paſſion of the 
goddeſs Calypſo, and the indecent advances ſhe 
made to detain him from his own country. Pope. 
That prince applied himſelf firſt to the Church 
of England, and upon their refuſal to fall in with 
His meaſures, made the like advances to the Diſ- 
ſenters. 
3. Gradual progreſſion ; riſe from one 


point to another. 

Our Saviour raiſed the ruler's daughter, the wi- 
dowꝰ's ſon, and Lazarus; the firſt of theſe, when ſhe 
Had juſt expired ; the ſecond, as he was carried to 
the grave on his bier; and the third, after he had 
been ſome time buried. And having, by theſe 

- gradual advances, manifeſted his divine power, he 
at laſt exerted the higheſt and moſt glorious degree 
of it; and raiſed himſelf alſo by his own all-quick- 
ening virtue, and according to his own expreſs pre- 
di ion. 5 N Atterbury. 

Men of ſtudy and thought, that reaſon right, 
and are lovers of truth, do make no great advances 
in their diſcoveries of it. Locke. 

4. Improvement; progreſs towards per- 


fection. 
The principle and object of the greateſt impor- 


Walſh. 


tance in the world to the good of mankind, and for | 


the edvance and perfecting of human nature, Hale. 
Anva NCEMENT. 2. %. [avancement, Fr.] 
1. The act of coming forward. 


This refinement makes daily advancements, 
| 


Swift. 


th 
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and, I hope, in time, will raiſe our language to 
the utmoſt perfection. Swift. 
2. The ſtate of being advanced; preferment. 
The Percies of the North  _ 
Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. 
OO © Shakeſpeare. 
3. The act of advancing another. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your advancement. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4. Improvement ; promotion to a higher 
ſtate of excellence. 

Nor can we conceive it unwelcome unto thoſe 
worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learn- 
Ing. | | Brmon's Vulgar Errours. 

5. Settlement on a wife. This ſenſe is 


now diſuſed. 

The jointure or advancement of the lady, was the 

third part of the principality of Wales. Bacon. 

Apva'nceR. 2. . [from advance.) He 
that advances any thing ; a promoter ; 
forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was 
Judged no advancer of the king's matters, the king 
ſaid to his ſolicitor, Tell me truly, what ſay you 
of your couſin that is gone ? Bacon. 

The reporters are greater advancers of defama- 
tory deſigns, than the very firſt contrivers. 

Government of the Tongue. 


ADVANTAGE. . /. [avantage, Fr.] 
1. Superiority ; often with F or over be- 
fore a perſon. 
In the practical prudence of managing ſuch gifts, 
the laity may have ſome advantage over the clergy ; 
© whoſe experience is, and ought to be, leſs of this 
world than the other, Sprat. 
All other ſorts and ſects of men would evidently 
have the advantage of us, and a much ſurer title 
to happineſs than we. Atterbury. 
2. Superiority gained by ſtratagem, or 
unlawful means. | 
The common law hath left them this benefit, 
whereof they make advantage, and vreſt it to 
their bad purpoſes. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
But ſpecially he took advantage of the night for 
ſuch privy attempts, inſomuch that the bruit of 
his manlineſs was ſpread every where, 2 Macc. viii. 7. 
Great malice, backed with a great intereſt ; 
yet can have no adwantage of a man, but from his 
own exnectations of ſomething that is without him. 
| | South's Sermons. 
As ſoon as he was got to Sicily, they ſent for 
him back; defigning to take advantage, and pro- 
ſecute him in the abſence of his friends. Swift, 
3. Opportunity; convenience. | 
Give me advantage of ſome brief diſcourſe 


With Deſdemona alone. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Favourable circumſtances. 
Like jewels to advantage ſet, 
Waller. 


Her beauty by the ſhade does get. 
A face, which is over-fluſhed, appears to ad- 
vantage in the deepeſt ſcarlet; and the darkeſt 
complexion is not a little alleviated by a black 
hood. Addiſon. 
True wit is nature to advantage dreſs'd, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well era 
5. Superior excellence. 
A man born with ſuch advantage of conſtitu- 
tion, that it adulterates not the images of his mind, 
Glanville, 
6. Gain; profit. | 
For thou ſaidſt, what advantage will it be unto 
thee, and what profit ſhall I have, 1f I be cleanſed 
from my fin ? | Job. 
Certain it is, that advantage now ſits in the 
room of conſcience, and ſteers all. 
| South's Sermons. 


2 Overplus ; | ſomething more than the 


mere lawful gain. 
We owe thee much; within this wall of fleſh 


e 


There is a foul counts thee her creditory N 
And with advantage means to pay thy love, 


= 4 1 
Pou ſaid, you neither lend nor borrow | 


Upon advantage. Sbateſp. Merchant of Venice 
8. Preponderation on one fide of the com. 
pariſon. . 

Much more ſhould the conſideration of thi; 
pattern arm us with patience againſt ordinary cn. 
lamities; eſpecially if we conſider his exam 
with this advantage, that though his ſufferins; 

- were wholly undeſerved, and not for himſelf i; 
for us, yet he bore them patiently. Tillofr, 
To Apva"NTAGE. v. a. [from the noun,) 


1. To benefit, | 
Convey what I ſet down to my lady: it ſha!) 


did. Shakeſpcara 
The trial hath endamag'd thee no way, 
Rather more honour left, and more eſteem ;' 
Me naught advantag d, miſſing what I aim'd, 
: Mii, 
The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to mak: 
us take notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it is wiſely ordered by nature, that pain 
ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas, 
Las be. 
We ſhould have purſued ſome other way, mom 
effectual, for diſtreſſing the common enemy, and 
adwvantaging ourſelves. : Scvift, 
2. To promote; to bring forward; t9 


gain ground to. | 

The ſtoics that opinioned the ſouls of wiſe men 
dwelt about the moon, and thoſe of fools wander. 
ed about the earth, advantaged the conceit of thi 
effect. Brown's Vulgar Errins, 

To ennoble it with the ſpirit that inſpires the 
Royal Society, were to advantage it in one of the 
beſt capacities in which it is improveable. 

Glanwille's Scepfis Scientifica 
AnDva"NTAGEABLE, adj, [from advar- 
tage.] Profitable ; convenient ;- gainful, 

As it is advantageable to a phyſician to be call. 
ed to the cure of declining diſeaſe, ſo it is for 1 
commander to ſuppreſs a ſedition which has pal. 
ed the height. Sir J. Hayward, 

ADVA'NTAGED. adj. [from To advai- 
tage.] Poſſeſſed of advantages; com- 
modiouſly ſituated or diſpoſed. 

In the moſt advantaged tempers, this diſpoſiton 
is but comparative; whereas the moſt of men la. 
bour under diſadvantages, which nothing can rid 
them of. Glanville 

Apva"NTAGE-GROUND. #. /; Ground 
that gives ſuperiority, and opportuni- 
ties of annoyance or reſiſtance, 

This excellent man, who ſtood not upon the 
advantage-ground before, from the time of his 
promotion to the archbiſhoprick, provoked or 
underwent the envy, and reproach, and malice, 0! 
men of all qualities and conditions; who agreed 
in nothing elſe. Clarence 

AnvanTa'cEous. adj. [avantageux, Fr. 
1. Of advantage; profitable; uſeful ; op- 
portune; convenient. 

The time of ſickneſs, or affliction, is, like the 
cool of the day to Adam, a ſeaſon of peculiar pro- 
priety for the voice of God to be heard; and ma 
be improved into a very advantageous opportunity 
of begetting or increaſing ſpiritual life. Hannmn 

Here perhaps 
Some advantageous act may be achiev'd 
By ſudden onſet, either with hell- fire 
To waſte his whole creation; or poſſeſs ; 
All as our own. Milter, 
2. It is uſed with relation to perſons, and 


followed by 70. : 
Since every painter paints himſelf in his ow 
works, tis advantageous to him to know himſel, 
to the end that he may cultivate thoſe talent3 
which make his genius. Didi. 


AbvaxrAEOUsLT. adv, [from add, 
i. fageoui 


advantage more than ever the bearing of letter 


A D v 


ptoſitably. ; 3 
* Ph was ably fituated, there being an 
a eaſy paſſage from it to India, by ſea. Arbuthnot. 
ice. | ApvanTaGEOUSNESS. 1. % [from ad. 
_ | vantageous.] Quality of being advan- 
thi tageous; profitableneſs; u efulneſs; 
is . x 
| convenience. : a 
5 The laſt property, which qualifies God for the 
— fitteſt object of our love, is the advantageouſneſs 
Dh of his to us, both in the preſent and the future 
= | life. Boyle's Seraphic Love. 
n 'T, ADVENE. v. 2. [advenio, Lat.] To 


accede to ſomething ; to become part 
ſhall 
9 
ede. 


tial; to be ſuperadde l. 
A cauſe conſidered in judicature, is ſtiled an 

accidental cauſe; and the accidental of any act, 

5 ſaid to be whatever advenes to the act itfelf al- 


. ready ſubſtantiated. |  Ayliffe's Parergon. 
len, AVE “NIE NT. adj. [adveniens, Lat.] Ad- 
_ vening ; coming from outward cauſes ; 
pain ſuperadded. Z 

eas, Being thus divided from truth in themſelves, 
Lac be. they are yet farther removed by advenient decep- 
more tion; for they are daily mocked into errour by 
„ and A ſubtler deviters. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
iſt 2 Ir to ſuppoſe the ſoul a diſtinct ſubſtance from 
* tq YL the body, and extrinſically adwvenient, be a great. 
: 3 error in philoſophy, almoſt all the world hath 
: 1 been miſtaken. Glanville's Vanity of Dogmatiſm. 
emen N A'overT. 2. /. [from adventus; that is, 
ander- 4, . 4 . 2 f 
f adventus Redemptoris.] The name of one 
m— of the holy ſeaſons, ſignifying the com- 
tes the ing ; that 1s, the coming of our Saviour ; 


of the E = which is made the ſubje& of our devo- 
— tion during the four weeks before Chriit- 


ti cls I y ' x 
_ mas. Common P rayer. 
infa. AbV EIN TIN E. adj, [from advenio, ad- 
_— ventum,] Adventitious ; that which is 
8 for » extrinſically added; that which comes 
as pal. from outward cauſes ; a word ſcarcely 
37044, WE in uſe. | | 
d VARs As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true, 
com- that, if the proportion of the adventine heat be 
greatly predominant to the natural heat and ſpirits 
Poſition of the body, it tendeth to diſſolution or notable al- 
any 1 teration. | Bacon. 
can iis REA ADvexTi TOUS. adj. [ adventitius, Lat.] 
avi. Wi That which advenes ; accidental ; ſu- 
3round RE pervenient ; extrinſically added, not | 
ortuni- REES cllentially inherent. 

. Diteaſes of continuance get an adwventitions | __ 
apon the ſtreng:h from cuſtom, beſides their material cauſe 
e of his from the humours. t Bacon. 
oled o Though we may call the obvious colours na- 
alice, of tural, and the others adventitious; yet ſuch 
0 agreed changes of colours, from whatſoever cauſe they 
arendin. procecd, may be properly taken in. Boyle. 
x, Fr. If his blood boil, and th' adventitious fire 

# : Rate «4 by high meats, and higher wines, require 
al ; 0p T9 temper and allay the burning heat; 
Waters are brought, which by decoction get 
„Uke the Ney coolneſs, | Dryden. 
-uliar po- In the gem- kind, of all the many ſorts reckon- 
and my ng ed up by lapidaries, there are not above three or 
portunitf BR four that are original; their diverſities, as to 
Hammend. luſtre, colour, and hardneſs, ariſing from the dif- 
terent admixture of other adwentitious mineral 
þ Os. | | Woodward. 
DVE NTIVE, #, , [from advenio, Latin.] 
1 The tking or perſon that comes from 
Wee without : a word not now in uſe. 
5 That the natives be not ſa many, but that there 
may be elbow-room enough for them, and for the 
in his ou udlwentic 
in h cf \ 'trves alſo. : Bacon. 
w him g DVE NTUAL, adj, [from advent.) Re- 
ofe tale? lati 
Didi. ; ng to the ſeaſon of advent, | 
n ad var: co alſo daily uſe one other collect; as, name- 


fageaui: " 6 | 


tagcebut.] Conveniently ; opportunely; 


of ſomething elſe, without being eſſen- 


WWW 


** 


ly, the eollects advemtual, quadrageſimal, paſchal, 

or pentecoſtal, for their proper ſeaſons, 

| : 72 ee. Saunderſon. 

ADVENTURE. . /. [French.] 

1. An accident; a chance; a hazard; 
an event of which we have no direc- 
tion. 15 

The general ſummoned three caſtles; one deſ- 
perate of ſuccour, and not deſirous to diſpute the 
defence, preſently yielded; but two ſtood upon 
their adventure. : Hayward. 

2. In this ſenſe is uſed the phraſe, at all 
adventures; [a adventure, Fr.] B 
chance; without any rational ſcheme. 

Blows flew at all adventures, wounds and deaths 
given and taken unexpected; many ſcarce know- 
ing their enemies from their friends. Hayward. 
Where the mind does not perceive probable 
connection, there men's opinions are the effects 
of chance and hazard, of a mind floating at all 
adventures, without choice and without direction. 
Locke. 

3. The occaſion of caſual events; an en- 
terpriſe in which ſomething mult be left 

to hazard. 

For I muſt love, and am reſolv'd to try 

My fate, or, failing in th' adventure, die. > 
a 3 p 

4. This noun, with all its derivatives, is 
frequently written without ad; as, den- 
ture, Denturous. 

To ADVENTURE. v. . [adventurer, Fr.] 

1. To try the chance; to dare. 

1 Be not angry, 
Moſt mighty princeſs, that I have adventur d 
To try your taking of a falſe report. Shakeſpeare. 

The tender and delicate woman among you, 
which would not adventure to ſet the ſole of her 
foot upon the ground, for delicateneſs and tender- 

neſs, ö Deuter. xxviil. 26. 

To ADve"NTURE. v. a. To put into the 
power of chance. | 

For my father fought for you, and adventured 
his life for, and delivered you out of the hand of 
Midian. ; Judges, ix. 15. 

It is often uſed with the reciprocal 
pronoun; as, he adventured himſelf. 

ADVvE'NTURER. z. % [adventurier, Fr.)] 

He that ſeeks occaſions of hazard; he 

that puts himſelf in the hands of chance. 

He is a great adventurer, ſaid he, 

That hath his ſword through hard aſſay foregone. 

f Spenſer. 

The kings of England did not make the con- 
queſt of Ireland; it was begun by particular ad- 
wenturers, and other voluntaries, who came to ſeek 
their fortunes, Sir J. Davies. 

He intended to hazard his own action, that fo 
the more eaſily he might win adventurers, who elſe 
were like to be leſs forward. Raleigh. 

Had it not been for the Britiſh, which the late 
wars drew over, and adventurers or foldiers ſeated 
here, Ireland had, by the laſt war, and plague, 
been left deſtitute. Temple. 

Their wealthy trade from pirates” rapine free, 
Our merchants ſhall no more advent 'rers be. 

b | Dryden. 
ADVENTUROUS. adj. [adventureux, Fr.] 
1. He that is inclined to adventures; 

and, conſequently, bold, daring, coura- 
eous. ge 

At land and ſea, in many a doubtful fight, 
Was never known a more advent'rous knight; 
Who oftner drew his ſword, and always for the 

right. ; Dryden. 

2. Applied to things, that which is full 

of hazard; which requires courage ; 

dangerous. 
But I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent rous ſongs 


ADV 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme; 
A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream. Addiſon. 
ADVE'NTUROUSLY. adv, [from adver- 
turous.] After an adventurous man- 
ner; boldly; daringly. 
They are both hanged; and ſo would this be, 


if he durſt teal any thing adventurouſly. 
Sbafeſpearè s Henry V. 


ApDve"NTUr.ESOME. adj. [from adven- 
zure.] The ſame with adventurous: a 
low word, ſcarcely uſed in writing. 

ADVE'NTURESOMENESS. z. ½ [from ad- 
ventureſome.] The quality of being ad- 
ventureſome. Dit. 

ADVERB. a. / [adverbium, Lat.] A word 
joined to a verb or adjective, and ſolely 
applied to the uſe of qualifying and re- 
ſtraining the latitude of their ſignifica- 
tion, by the intimation of ſome circum- 
degree. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

flies aloft ; he lives wirtuouſly. 

ADVE'RBIAL. adj. [adverbialis, Lat.] 


of an adverb. | | 

ADVE'RBIALLY. adv. [ adverbialiter, Lat.] 
Like an adverb; in the manner of an 
adverb. 

L ſhould think alta was joined adverbially with 
tremit, did Virgil make uſe of ſo equivocal a 
ſyntax. Addiſon. 

ADVERSABLE. 2d}. | from adverſe.] Con- 
trary to; oppoiite to. Dick. 

ADVERSARIA. u. . [Lat. A book, as 
it ſhould ſeem, in which Debtor and 
Creditor were ſet in oppoſition.] A 
common-place ; a book to note in. 

Theſe parchments are ſuppoſed to have been St. 
Paul's adverſaria. Bull's Sermons. 

ADVERSARY. 7. /. 


wver/arius, Lat.] An opponent ; an- 


thoſe that have verbal or judicial quar- 
rels; as, controvertiſts or litigants : 
ſometimes to an opponent in ſingle com- 
bat. It may ſometimes imply an open 


enemy is worſe than an open adverſary. 
Yet am I noble, as the adverſary 
I come to cope. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


therefore, which were the jelf- ſame now that they 
were when holy. and virtuous men maintained 
them againſt profane and deriding adverſaries, her 
own children have in deriſion. Hookers 

Mean while th' adverſary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflam'd, of higheſt deſign, 
Puts on ſwift wings. Milton. 

An adeerſary makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, 
and diſcovers every flaw and imperfection in our 
tempers. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues 5 
an enemy inflames his crimes. | Addiſon. 
ADVERSATIVE, adj. dy pins 224 

A term of grammar, applied to a wor 
which makes ſome oppoſition or variety; 
as, in this ſentence: This diamond is 
orient, but it is rough, - But is an adver- 
/ative conjunction. 

ADVERSE. adj, [adver/us, Lat.] 

In proſe it has now the accent on the 
firſt ſyllable ; in verſe it is accented on 
the firſt by Shakeſpeare ; on either, in- 
differently, by Milton; on the laſt, by 
Dryden; on the firſt, by Roſcommon. 


= F 2 1. Acting 


ſtance thereof; as, of quality, manner, 


Thus we ſay, he runs faviftly ; the bird 


That which has the quality or ſtructure 
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adwerſaire, Fr. ad- 


tagoniſt; enemy: generally applied to 


profeſſion of enmity; as we ſay, a ſecret 


Thoſe rites and ceremonies of the church, 
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1. Acting with contrary directions; as, 
two bodies in colliſion. | | 
Was I for this nigh wreckt upon the ſea, 
And twice, by adverſe winds, from England's bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime ? Shakeſp. | 
As when two polar winds, blowing adverſe, 
Upon the Cronian ſea together drive 
Mountains of ice. | Milton. 
With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 
Notus and Afer. Milton. 
A cloud of ſmoke envelopes ei cher hoſt, 
And all at once the combatants are loſt 3 | 
Darkling they join adwerſe, and ſhock unſeen ; 
Courſers with courſers juſtling, men with men. 
Dryden. 


2. Figuratively, contrary to the wiſh or 
deſire ; thence, calamitous ; afflictive; 
pernicious. It 1s oppoſed to proſperous. 

What if he hath decreed, that I ſhall firſt 
Be try'd in humble ſtate, and things adverſe ; 
By tribulations, injuries, inſults, 
Contempts, and ſcorns, and ſnares, and violence. 


Milton. 


Some the prevailing malice of the great, 
Unhappy men, or adverſe fate, 


Sunk deep into the gulfs of an afflicted ſtate. 


Reſcommon. 


3. Perſonally opponent; the perſon that 
counteracts another, or conteſts any 
Well ſhe ſaw her father was grown her adwer/c 
party; and yet her fortune ſuch, as ſhe muſt fa- 
vour her rivals. Sidney. 
Apve'rsITyY. 2. / [adverſite, Fr.] At- 
fliction; calamity ; that is, oppoſition | 
to our wiſhes. 
1. The cauſe of our ſorrow ; affliction ; 
misfortune. In this ſenſe 1t may have 
a plural. 
Let me embrace theſe ſour adwerſiries, 
Por wiſe men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courſe, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
2, The ſtate of unhappineſs ; miſery. 
Concerning deliverance itſelf from all adverſity, 
w2 uſe not to ſay men are in adverſity, whenſoever 
they feeT any ſmall hinderance of their welfare in 
this world, but when ſome notable aflition or 
croſs, ſome great calamity or trouble, befalleth 
them. Hocker. 
Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A remembrance of the good uſe he had made 
of proſperity, contributed to ſupport his mind un- 
der the heavy weight of adverſity, which then lay 
upon him. Atterbury. 
ADVERSELY. adv. [from adverſe.] In 
an adverſe manner ; oppoſitely ; un- 


fortunately. 

What I think, I utter, and ſpend my malice in 

my breath. If the drink you give me touch my 
palate adverſely, I make a crooked face at it. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To ADVERT. v. 2. [adwverto, Lat.] To 

attend to; to regard; to obſerve ; with 

the particle 70 before the object of re- 


The mind of man being not capable at once 
to advert to more than one thing, a particular view 
and examination of ſuch an innumerable number 
of vaſt bodies, will afford matter of admiration. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Now to the univerſal whole adwert ; 

The earth regard as of that whole a part; 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 

Witneſs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. 
Blackmore. 


We ſometimes ſay, To advert the mind 


Anve"RTENCE. 2. / [from advert.) At- 


ADVE"RTENCY. z. . [from adwvert.] The 


ADVE'RTENT. adj. from adwert.] At- 


2. To inform; to give notice; with of 
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tention to; regard to; conſideration. 
Chriſtianity may make Archimedes his chal- 
lenge; give it but where it may ſet its foot; 
allow but a ſober adwertence to its propoſals, and it 
will move the whole world. Decay of Piety. 


ſame with advertence. Attention; re- 


gard; heedfulneſs. 
Too much adwertency is not your talent; or 


elſe you had fled from that text, as from a rock, 
| | Swift. 


tentive ; vigilant 3 heedful. 

This requires choice parts, great attention of 
mind, ſequeſtration from the importunity of ſeeu- 
lar employments, and a long advertent and deli- | 
berate connexing of conſequents. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To ADVERTTSE. v. a. [adwertir, Fr. 
It is now ſpoken with the accent upon 
the laſt ſyllable; but appears to have 
been anciently accented on the ſe- 


cond. | 
1. To inform another ; to give intelli- 


272 ; with an accuſative of the per- 
on informed. | 
The bithop did require a reſpite, 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertiſe, 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. 
Shakeſpeare. 
As I by friends am well advertiſed, 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates are in arms. SSH p. 
The king was not ſo ſhallow, nor fo ill adver- 
tiſed, as not to perceive the intention of the French 


king. Bacon. 
1 hope ye will advertiſe me fairly of what they 
diſlike. Digby. 


before the ſubject of information, 
Ferhates, underſtanding that Solyman expected 
more afjured advertiſement, unto the other Baſſas 
declared the death of the emperor ; of which they 
advertiſed Solyman, firming thoſe letters with all 
their hands and ſeals. 
| » Knolles's Hiftery of the Tarks. 
They were to advertiſe the chief hero of the 
diſtreſſes of his ſubjects, occaſoned by his ab- 
ſence. Dryden. 
3. To give notice of any thing, by means 
of an adverti/ement in the publick prints; 
as, He advertiſed his loſs. 


ADVERTISEMENT, Or ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 2. . | advertifſement, Fr.] 


I. Inſtruction; admonition. 
Eis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe, that wring under the load of ſorrow 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 
The like himſelf: therefore give me no counſel ; 
My griefs are louder than advertiſement. | 
Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 
Cyrus was once minded to have put Crœſus to 
death; but hearing him report the advertiſement 
of Solon, he ſpared his life. 
Abbot's Deſcriptian of the World. 
2, Intelligence ; information. 
Then, as a cunning prince that uſeth ſpies, 
If they return no news, doth nothing know; 
But if they make advertiſement of lies, 
The prince's counſel all awry do go. 


He had received advertiſement, that the party, 
which was ſent for his relief, had received ſome 
bruſh, which would much retard their march. 

Clarendon. 

The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral ſounds, 

ſerve for many kinds of advertiſements, in military 


affairs: the bells ſerve to proclaim a ſcare- fire; and, 


in ſome places, water-breaches ; the departure of 


Sir Fohn Davies. . 


b 


ADV 


a man, woman, or child; time of divine fervice;. 

the hour of the day; day of the month. Holder. 

3. Notice of any thing publiſhed in a pa. 

per of intelligence. 

ADvERTI'SER, », % [advertiſeur, Fr.] 

1. He that gives intelligence or information. 

2. The paper in which advertiſements are 

publiſhed. "eg 

ApveRTISING, or ADVERTI'SING. part. 

adj. | from advertiſe.) Active in giving 
intelligence; monitory: a word not 
now in uſe. 
| As I was then 
Advertiſing, and holy to your buſineſs, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am fill 
Attornied at your ſervice. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mea, 

To ADve"SPERATE. wv. a. [adve/pero, Lat.] 

To draw towards evening. Dit. 

ADvi'ce. z. /. [ avis, advis, Fr. from 4d. 
%%, low Lat.] 

1. Counſel; inſtruction: except that in- 
ſtruction implies ſuperiority, and advice 
may be given by equals or inferiors. 

Break we our match up, and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have ſeen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet. Shakeſp. Ham!:, 
O troubled, weak, and coward, as thou art! 
Without thy poor adwice, the lab'ring heart 
To worſe extremes with ſwifter ſteps would run; 
Not ſav'd by virtue, yet by vice undone. Pri, 

2. Reflection; prudent conſideration : as, 

he always acts with good advice. 
What he hath won, that he hath fortified ; 

So hot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice diſpos'd, 

Such temperate order, in fo fierce a courſe, 

Doth want example. Shakeſp. King Yo, 

3. Conſultation ; deliberation : with tic 
particle avith, 

Great princes, taking advice evith workmen, 
with no leſs coſt, ſet their things together. 
Bacon's 

4. Intelligence: as, the merchants received 
advice of their loſs. This ſenſe is ſome- 
what low, and chiefly commercial. 

Apvi'cE-BOAT. 2. / A veſſel employed 
to bring intelligence, 

Avis ABLE. adj, [from adviſe.] Prudent; 
fit to be adviſed. | 

Some judge it adviſable for a man to account 
with his heart every day; and this, no doubt, 1s 


the beſt and ſureſt courſe ; for ill the oftner, the 
better. | Soutb's Sermons. 


It is not adviſable to reward, where men hai? 

the tenderneſs not to puniſh. L' Eftrange's Fables. 

Apv1'SABLENESS. 2. / [from advi/able.] 
The quality of being adviſable, or fit ; 
fitneſs ; propriety. 

To ADVTSE. v. a. [adviſer, Fr.] 

1. To counſel: with the particle 20 before 
the thing adviſed. | 


If you do ſtir abroad, go arm'd, 


1% 
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——— Arm'd, brother |! — 
Brother, I adviſe you to the beſt. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I would adviſe all gentlemen to learn merchants 
accounts, and not to think it a {kill that belongs not 
to them. Locle. 
When I conſider the ſeruples and cautions I her? 
lay in your way, methinks it looks as if I adviſed 
you to ſomething which I would have offered at, 
but in effect not done. . Locle. 
2. To give information; to inform; 00 
make acquainted with any thing: oſten 
with the particle of before the thing told. 
You were adwvis'd, his fleſh was capable 
Of wounds and ſcars; and that his forward ſpin: 
Would lift him, where moſt trade of danger rang de 
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Such diſcourſe bring on; li 


1 
As m iſe hi his happy ſtatez 
As may adwiſe him of j 7 
1 1 to will. es 
Happineſs in his pow r, left free rae 
ting meſſenges, diſpatch'd from hence, 
of le fair troop advis d their aged prince. 


ö To Apvi'sE. U, N. 


1. To conſult : with the particle cih be- 


tvith his companions. 
2. To conſider ;. to deliberate. 
' Adviſe if this be worth 
Attempting or to fit in darkneſs here, 
ning vain empires. 2 
nes y Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 5. ii. 
Abvi's ED. participial adj. | from adwvi/e. 
1. Acting with deliberation and deſign ; 
rudent; wile. © 
Let his travel appear rather in his diſcourſe, than 
in his apparel or geſture; and, in his diſcourſe, 
let him be rather adviſed in his anſwers, than for- 
ward to tell tories. _ Bacon's Eſſays. 
Th' Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin'd in his ſanctuary of heav'n ſecure, 
Conſulting on the ſum of things foreſeen, 
This tumult, and permitted all, adwis'd. 


2. Performed with deliberation ; done on 
purpoſe ; acted with deſign. 


By that which we work naturally, as, when we 
breathe, ſleep, and move, we ſet forth the glory 
of God, as natural agents do; albeit we have no 
expreſs purpoſe to make that our end, nor any ad- 
wiſed determination therein to follow a law. 


In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
J ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight, 
'The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the other forth; by vent'ring both, 
T oft found both. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


ApvisEDLY. adv. from adviſed.] So- 


berly; heedfully; deliberately; pur- 
poſely; by deſign; prudently. 
This book, adviſedly read and diligently followed 
but one year at home, would do more good than 
three years travel abroad. Aſcham. 
Surpriſe may be made by moving things, When 
the party is in haſte, and cannot ſtay to conſider 
edvifedly of that which is moved. 
| Bacon, Eſſay xxili. 
Thou ſtileſt ſecond thoughts (by all allowed the 
beſt) a relapſe, and accuſeſt conſtancy of miſchief 
in what is natural, and adviſedly undertaken. 
Sir Jobn Suckling. 
AnvisEDNESS. 2. /; [from adviſed.] De- 
liberation ; cool and prudent procedure. 


modeſtly tender their thoughts to the conſideration 
ct thofe that are in authority; to whoſe care it 
- belongeth, in preſcribing concerning indifferent 
things, to proceed with all juſt adviſedneſ and mo- 
deration. Saunderſon's Judgment in onc View. 
Apv1'SEMENT. . . [adviſement, Fr.] 
1. Counſel ; information, ö 
Mote I wote, 
What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue ? 
Perhaps my ſuccour, or adviſement meet, 
Mote ſtead you much. Fairy Queen, 


Iwill, according to your adviſement, declare the 


Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

2, It is taken likewiſe, in old writers, for 

prudence and circumſpection. It is now, 
in both ſenſes, antiquated, 


Anvisr, nf. [from adviſe.] The per- 


lon that adviſes, or gives counſel ; a 
counſellor, | 


Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 
And with himſelf, his beſt advifer, talks. 


eller. 


_ Evils, which ſeem moſt hurtful. | 


 Dryden's LEneid. ; 


fore the perſon conſulted ; as, he advi/ed| 


| ADvuLa'TOR. 2. / [adulator, Lat.] A flat- 


. 
Paradiſe Left, b. vi. | 


Heoker, b. Jo . 49. r 


; 
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They never fail of their moſt artful and inde- 
_ © fatigable addreſs, to fil8ice this impertinent adviſer, 
whoſe ſeverity awes their exceſſes, 
Rogers's Sermon. 
ADULA'TION. 2. / [adulation, Fr, adula- 
tio, Lat.] Flattery ; high compliment, 
O be fick, great Greatneſs ! | 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 
Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Shakeſp. Henry V. 
They who flattered him moſt before, mentioned 
him now with the greateſt bitterneſs, without im- 
puting the leaſt crime to him, committed ſince the 


g 
* 
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then as much known to them, as it could be now. 
Clarendon, 


terer. Dich. 
A'DULATORY. adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] 

Flattering; full of compliments. 
ADULT. adj. [ adultus, Lat.] Grown up; 

paſt the age of infancy and weakneſs. 

They would appear leſs able to approve themſelves, 
not only to the confeſſor, but even to the catechiſt, 
in. their adult age, than they were in their minority; 
as having ſcarce ever thought of the principles of 
their religion, fance they conned them to avoid 
correction. | Decay of Piety. 

The earth, by theſe applauded ſchools, tis ſaid, 
This ſingle crop of men and women bred ; 

Who grown adult, ſo chance, it ſeems, enjoin'd, 
Did, male and temale, propagate their kind. 
Blackmire. 
Apu'LT. n./. A perſon above the age of 
infancy, or grown to ſome degree of 
ſtrength ; ſometimes full grown: a word 
uſed chiefly by medicinal writers. 

The depreſſion of the cranium, without a frac- 
ture, can but ſeldom occur; and then it happens 
to children, whoſe bones are more pliable and ſoft 
than thoſe of adults. Sbarp's Surgery. 

Anu"LTNESS. 2. /. [from adult.) The 
ſtate of being adult. See Abol Es- 
CENCE, . | Dia. 

To ADU'LTER. v. a. [adulterer, Fr. adul- 
tero, Lat.] To commit adultery with 
another: a word not claſſical. 

| His chaſte wife 
He adulters ftill : his thoughts lie with a whore. 


Apu“LTERNANT. #. . [adulterans, Lat.] 
The perſon or thing which adulterates. 

To ADU'LTERATE. v. a. [ adulterer, Fr. 
adultero, Lat.] 


1. To commit adultery. 
But fortune, oh! 
Aulterates hourly with thine uncle John. 
Shateſpeare. 
2. To corrupt by fome foreign admixture ; 
to contaminate. 

Common pot-aſhes, bought of them that ſell it 
in ſhops, who are not ſo fooliſhly knaviſh as to 
adulterate them with ſalt-petre, which is much 
dearer than pot-aſhes. | Boyle. 

Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage 
of conſtitution, that it ſhould not at all adulterate 
the images of his mind; yet this ſecond nature 
would alter the crafis of his underſtanding. 

Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica, c. xvi. 

The preſent war has ſo adulterated our tongue 
with ftrange words, that it would be impoſſible for 
one of our great-grandfathers to know what his 
poſterity have been doing. Spectator. 

ADU"LTERATE. adj. [from To adulterate.] 
1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery, 

I am polleſs'd with an adulterate blot ; 

My blood is mingled with the grime of luſt ; 
Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. 


time of that exalted adulation, or that was not 
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Ben Jonſon. 


ADU 
nm That inceſtuous, that adulterate beaft. 
x 4 Sbakeſpear Ca 
2, Corrupted with ſome foreign mixture. 
It does indeed differ no more, than the maker 
of adulterate wares does from the vender of them. 
Governme of the Tongue. 
They will have all their gold and filver, and 
may keep their adulterate copper at home. 
Swift's Miſcellaniess 
ADU'LTERATENESS.7./. [from adulterate.] 
The quality or ſtate of being adulterate, 
or counterfeit, | 


ADULTERA'TION. 7. /. from adulterate.] 


by foreign mixture; contamination. 


may be a great ſaving of the richer metal. 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtory, No 798. 


taminated. 


and flavour, will remain. 


Felton on the Claſſics. 


perſon guilty of adultery.. | 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold: 
The wife by her procuring huſband ſold ; 
For tho' the law makes null th' adulterer's deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed. 
Dryd. Juvenal. 
Apu'LTERESs. 2. , [from adulterer.] A 
woman that commits adultery. 


What was the puniſhment for adultereſſes? There 
are no ſuch things here. 
Government of the Tongue, & 3. 
Helen's rich attire, | 
From Argos by the fam'd adult'reſ brought, 
With golden flow'rs and winding foliage wrought. - 
Dryden's Virgil. 
ADU'LTERINE. 2. J. [adulterine, Fr. adul- 
terinus, Lat.] A child born of an adul- 
tereſs: a term of canon law. 
ADULTEROUS, adj. [ adulter, Lat. ] Guilty 
of adultery. | 
Th' aduitercus Antony, moſt large 
In his abominations, .turns you off, 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, . 
That noſes it againſt us. 
_ Shakeſp, Antony and Cleopatra. 
An adulterous perſon is tied to reſtitution of 
the injury, ſo far as it is reparable; and to make 
proviſion for the children, that they may not injure 
the legitimate, : Taylor. 
Think on whoſe faith th* adult rous youth rely d; 
Who promis'd, who procur'd the Spartan bride? 


 Dryden's AEneid. 
ADULTERY. . /. [adulterium, Lat.] 
The act of violating the bed of a mar- 
ried perſon. 
All thy domeſtic griefs at home be left, 

The wife's adult'ry, with the ſervant's theft; 
And (the moſt racking thought which can intrude) 
Forget falſe friends, and their ingratitude. | 

Dryden s Tuvenat, 
Aru MBRANT. adj. [from adumbrate. 
That which gives a ſlight reſemblance. 


To ADU'MBRATE. v. a. [adumbro, Lat. 
To ſhadow out; to give a flight like- 
neſs; to exhibit a faint reſemblance, 
like that which ſhadows afford of the 
bodies which they repreſent. 

Heaven is deſigned for our reward, as well as 
reſcue; and therefore is adumbrated by all thoſs 
_ poſitive excellencies, which can endear or recom- 
mend. Decay of Pix. 
ADUMBRA'TION. 2. / from adumbrate.) 


— 


Sbakcpe Comedy of Errors. 


i 


1. Ihe 


1. The act of adulterating or corrupting 


To make the compound paſs for the rich metal 
ſimple, is an adulteration, or counterfeiting: but 
if it be done avowedly, and without diſguiſing, it 


2. The ſtate of being adulterated, or con- 


Such tranſlations are like the adulteration of the 
nobleſt wines, where ſomething of the colour, ſpirit, 


Apu'LTERER. z. J. [ adulter, Lat.] The 
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A D V 


1. The act of adumbrating, or giving a 
flight and imperfect repreſentation. See 


ADUMBRATE, 
To make ſome adumbration of that we mean, 
it is rather an impulſion or contuſion of the air, 
than an eliſion or ſetion of the ſame. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, No 187, 
2. The ſlight and imperſect repreſentation 
of a thing; a faint ſketch. 

The obſervers view but the backſide of the hang- 
ings; the right one is on the other fide the grave 
and our knowledge is but like thoſe broken ends; 
at bet a moſt confuſcd adumbratin. 

Glanwille's Scepſis Scientific. 

Thoſe of the firſt fort have ſome adumbration 
of the rational nature, as vegetables have of the 
ſenſible. Hale's Origin. 


AbuN ACTION. 2. J. [from ad and unus, 


Lat.] The ſtate of being united; union: 


a word of little uſe. 

When, by glaciation, wood, ſtraw, duſt, and 
water, are ſuppoſed to be united into one lump, 
the cold does not cauſe any real union or adunaticn, 
but only hardening the aqueous parts of the liquor 
into ice, the other bodies, being accidentally pre- 
ſent in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not 
really united. B:yle. 


Apu'xciTyY. 2. / [aduncitas, Lat.] Crook- 


edneſs; flexure inwards; hookedneſs. 
There can be no queſtion, but the aduncity of 
the pounces and beaks of the hawks, is the cauſe 
of the great und habitual immorality of thoſe ani- 
mals. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
Ab N uE. adj. [ aduncus, Lat.] Crooked; 
bending inwards; hooked. 5 
The birds that are ſpeakers, are parrots, pies, 
Jays, daws, and ravens; of which parrots have an 
adungue bill, but the reſt not. 
Bacer's Nat. Hift. No 238. 
A'pvocacy. . from adwecate.] The 
act of pleading; vindication; defence; 
apology; a word in little uſe. | 
If any there are who are of opinion that there 
are no antipodes, or that the ſtars do fall, they 
ſhall not want herein the applauſe or advicacy of 
Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 


ADVOCATE. 2. /. J advocatus, Lat.] 


1. He that pleads the cauſe of another in 
a court of judicature. 

An advccate, in the general import of the word, 

is that perſon who has the picading and manage- 

ment of a jud'cial cauſe. In a ſtrict way of ſpeak- 


ing, only that perſon is filed advocate, who is the 


patron of the cauſe, and is often, in Latin, termed 
rogatus, and, in Engliſh, a perſon of the long 
robe. Aliffe's Parcrgeon. 
Learn what thou owꝰſt thy country and thy friend; 
What's requiſite to ſpare, and what to ſpend: 
Learn this; and, after, envy not the tore 
Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor. 
Dryd. Perſius. 
2. He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever 
manner, as a controvertiſt or vindicator. 
If ſhe dares truſt me with her little babe, 
III ſhew *t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th* loudeſt, Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Of the ſeveral forms of government. that have 
been, or are, in the world, that cauſe ſeems com- 
monly the better, that has the better advocate, or 
is advantaged by freſher experience. 


Temple's Miſcellanies. 
3. It is uſed with the particle for before 
the perſon or thing, in whoſe favour the 


plea is offered. 
Foes to all living worth except your own, 
And advocates for folly dead and gone. 


| Pope's Epiſtles. 

4. In the ſcriptural and ſacred ſenſe, it 

ſtands for one of the offices of our Re- 
deemer, 


10 
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&T Apvoca TON. 1. /. [from ad vocate.] The 


| Me his advocate, 
And propitiation; all higqworks on me, 
Good, or not good, ingraft. Milton's Parad. _ 


office or act of pleading ; plea ; apology. 
My advocation is not now in tune 
My lord is not my lord; nor ſhould I know him, 


Were he in favour, as in humour, alter'd. 
; - Shakeſp. Othello. 


ADvoLa'TION. 2. , [advelo, advolatum, 
Lat.] The act of flying to ſomething. 
| | Die. 
ApvoLvu'T1ON. . . | advolutio, Lat.] The 
act of rolling to ſomething. 
Apvo'uTRY. 2. fe [avoutrie, Fr.] A- 
dyltery. ® 
| He was the moſt perfidious man upon the earth, 


and he had made a marriage compounded between 
an adwvoutry and a rape. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Apvowe”. 2. J. He that has the right of 
advowſon. See Apvowson. 
Apvowsox, or Apvowzen, 2. /. [In 
common law.] A right to preſent to a 
benefice, and ſignifies as much as 7us 
Patronatis, In the canon law, it is ſo 
termed, becauſe they that originally ob- 
tained the right of preſenting to any 
church, were great benefactors thereto ; 
and are therefore termed ſometimes Pa- 
trout, ſometimes Advocati. Cowvell. 
To ADURE. v. #. [aduro, Lat.] To burn 
up: not in uſe. | 
Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt 
nor ſcorch, doth mellow, and not adure. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No 319. 
Anpvu'sT. adj. Laduſtus, Lat.] 
1. Burnt up; hot as with fire; ſcorched, 
By this means, the virtual heat of the water 
will enter; and ſuch a heat as will not make the 
body aduſt, or fragile. Bacon. 
Which with torrid heat, 
Ang vapours as the Libyan air ad», 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 


Milton's Parad. Laſt. 
2. It is generally now applied, in a me- 


dicinal or philoſophical ſenſe, to the 
complexion and humours of the body. 
Such humours are aduſt, as, by long heat, become 
of a hot and fiery nature, as choler, and the like. 
| uIncy. 
To caſe the ſoul of one oppreſſive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embroils a ftate, 
The ſame aduſt complexion has impell'd 
Charies to the convent, Philip to the field, Pope. 
Apu'sTED. adj. [See ADusrT.] 
1. Burnt; ſcorched ; dried with fire, 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with ſubtle art 
Concocted, and adiſted, they reduc'd | 
To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey'd. 
| S Paradiſe Left. 
2. Hot, as the complexion. 
They are but the fruits of aduſied choler, and 
the evaporations of a vindicative ſpirit, Howell, 
Apu'sTIBLE. adj. [from adu/?.] That 
which may be aduſted, or burnt up. Dic. 
ADvSTIoNn. 2. J. [from aduſt.] The act 
of burning up, or drying, as by fire. 
This is ordinarily a conſequent of a burning 
colliquative fever; the ſofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its aduſtion, upon the 
drier and fleſhy parts, changes into a marcid fever, 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 


Anz. 2. . See AnDpice. 

AE, or E. A diphthong of very fre- 
quent uſe in the Latin language, which 
ſeems not properly to have any place in 
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nas been long out of uſe, being Changed 
re. 


to e ſimple, to which, in words 
gently occurring, the of the Romanz 

S, in the ſame manner, altered, as in 
equator, equinodial, and even in Enzas, 
ZZ cLoOGUE. n. /. [written inftead of 
 eclogue, from a miſtaken etymology.] 4 
paſtoral ; a dialogue in verſe between 
goat-herds. = 

Which moved him rather in eglogues otheryit; 
to write, doubting, perhaps, his ability, which he 
little needed, or minding to furniſh our tongue 
with this kind wherein it faulteth. 


| Spenſer*s Paſterals, 
orrors. 2. [aiyihu, r. ſignifying 
goat- eyed, the goat being ſubject to this 
ailment.] A tumour or ſwelling in the 
great corner of the eye, by the root of 
the noſe, either with or without an in. 
flammation : alſo a plant ſo called, for 
its ſuppoſed virtues againſt ſuch a dif. 
temper. | Duincy, 
Egilops is a tubercle in the inner canthus «f 
the eye. | Wiſeman's Surgery, 
AcyeTIAacun. 2. / An ointment con- 
ſiting only of honey, verdigreaſe, and 
vinegar. Duincy, 
E, or Ear, or Al [in compound names, 
as 7& in the Greek compounds] ſigni. 
fies all, or altogether. So /AEhwin is a 
complete conqueror e Albert, all illuſtrious 
Aldred, altogether reverend e Alfred, alu. 
gether peaceful, To theſe Pammachius, 
Pancratius, Pamphilius, &c. do in ſome 
meaſure anſwer, Gibſon's Camden, 
Eur [which, according to various dia- 
lects, is pronounced / welph, Hill, 
hilp, helfe, and, at this day, helpe} im- 
plies aſſiſtance. So Hui is victorioi; 
and Alfauold, an auxiliary governour; 
A Ziſa, a lender of aſſiſtance : with 
which Boetius, Symmachus, Epicurus, &c. 
bear a plain analogy. G. Ens Camden, 
ZAnicMa. See ENIGMA. | 
AERIAL. adj. [atrius, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to the air, as conſiſting of it. 
| The thunder, when to roll 
With terrour through the dark aeria/ hall. 
| Paradije Liſi. 
From all that can with fins or feathers fly, 
Thro' the aerial or the wat'ry ſky. Prizrs 
I gathered the thickneſs of the air, or acrial in- 
terval, of the glaſſes at that ring. 
Neabton's Opticks, 
Vegetables abound more with aerial particle: 
than animal ſubſtances. Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 
2. Produced by the air. 
The gifts of heav'n my foll'wing ſong purſues, 
Aerial honey, and ambroſial dews. 
Dryd. Virg. G07 
3. Inhabiting the air. 5 
Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
Of bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher'd, 
In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air. 
Paradiſe Regaiucs. 


and flies. 
4. Placed in the air. | 
Here ſubterranean works and cities ſec, 
There towns aerial on the waving tree. 


fore in the air. | 
A ſpacious city ſtood, with firmeſt walls 


Aerial ſpires, and citadels, the ſeat 
Of kings and heroes reſolute in war. 


the Engliſh ; ſince the æ of the Saxons | 


AERIE. 


Aerial animals may be ſubdivided into bird 
5 Lice 


7 . Po es Eſfjay GY, Mun. 
5. High; elevated in ſituation, and thete- 


Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown d, 
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AERIE» 1. + | pirds oF | 
word, in hawks and other birds of prey, 


in other birds. N Cowell. 
Kae 8 n. /. [ane and a4yO-, Gr.) 
| The doctrine of the air. g 

AE ROMAN CV. 1. / [a and par, Gr.] 


The art of divining by the air. : Die. 
AERO METRY. 2 J. Lag and pelgew.] The 


art of meaſuring the air. ie, 
Arro'scopy- 2. J. [M and grinlo, Gr.] 
The obſervation of the air. Die. 
crals, Zr g10PS-MINERAL. n. J. A medicine 
Ing ſo called, from its dark colour, prepar- 
this ed of quickſilver and ſulphur, ground 
the together in a marble mortar to a black 
It of owder. Such as have uſed it moſt, | 
in. think its virtues not very great. Quincy. 
for Tri'T Es. z. J. [Al, an eagle.] Eagle- 
dif ſtone. It is about the bigneſs of a cheſt- 
70. nut, and hollow, with ſome what in it 
woken that rattles upon ſhaking. Quincy. 
gen. Ara R. adv, [from a for at, and far.] 
_ See Fak. 
and 1. At a great diſtance. 
"ys So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
mes, Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
igni- And breathe ſhort- winded accents of new broils, 
is a To be commenc'd in ſtrouds afar remote? 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


our: © 50 We hear better when we hold our breath than 
ali. ERS contrary ; inſomuch as in liſtening to attain a] 
hin, ſound afar off, men hold their breath. 

ſome = Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 284. 
dn, I 2: To or from a great diſtance. 


4 7 : ; Hector haſtened to relieve his boy; 
_ Diſmiſs'd his burniſh'd helm that ſhone afar, 


ph, 5 The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war. 

im- i Dryden. 

rio; 3. From afar ; from a diſtant place. 

our; The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courſe, 

with Wich rapid ſtreams divides the fruitful grounds, 
And from afar in hollow murmur ſounds. 

„ Ke. Aadiſon on Italy. 


acl 4. Afar off; remotely diſtant. 
Much ſuſpecting his ſecret ends, he entertained 
a treaty of peace with France, but ſecretly and 
afar off, and to be governed as occaſions ſhould 
vary. Sir John Hayward. 
ArEARD. participial adj, [from to fear, 


of it. 
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for 70 fright, with a redundant, ] 

„ 1. Frighted; terrified ; afraid. 

Pricrs 1 He loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
rial in- 3 And from his wide devcuring oven ſent 
To A flake of fire, that flaſhing in his beard, 

Dpticki. i Hum all amaz'd, and almoſt made afeard. 

articles 3 5 Fairy Queen. 

lirtentss 3 But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly afeard ? 
= Thou being heir apparent, could the world pick 

urſucs, 5 thee out three ſuch enemies again. 
| Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Georg · Till he cheriſh too much beard, 
: And make Love, or me, afrard. 

* bk | „ Ben TFonſon's Underaoods. 
2. It has the particle of before the object 
of fear. 

egainco. Fear is deſcribed by Spenſer to ride in armour, 

0 birds at the claſhing whereof he looks afeard of himſelf. 

00e. Peachbam. 


It is now obſolete; the laſt author 
whom J have found uſing it, is Sedley. 


4 FER. . . Lat.] The ſouth-weſt wind. 
age” —_— blaſt upturns them from the 
outh, 
Notus and Afer, black with thund'rous clouds. 
; . Milten's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. 
ArranTLITY. 2. / [agabilitè, Fr. af- 
Fabilitas, Lat. 
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thete- 
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airie, Fr.] The proper i 


for that which we generally call a neſt 


See AFFABLE.] The 


ery AE 7 ² . 
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manners; courteouſneſs ; civility; con- 
deſcenſion. It is commonly uſed of 
ſuperiours. 
Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
Her affadility and baſhful modeſty, 
Her wond'rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
He was of a moſt flowing courteſy and afabi- 
lity to all men, and fo deſirous to oblige them, 
that he did not enough conſider the value of the 
obligation, or the merit of the perſon, Clarend. 
All inftances of charity, ſweetneſs of converſa- 
tion, affability, admonition, all ſignifications of 
tenderneſs, care, and watchfulneſs, muſt be ex- 
preſſed towards children. Taylor. 
It is impoſſible for a publick miniſter to be fo 
open and eaſy to all his old friends, as he was in 
his private condition; but this may be helped out 


by an afability of addreſs. : L* Eftrange. 
AFFABLE. adj, [affable, Fr. affabilis, 


Lat.] | 

1. Eaſy of manners; accoſtable ; cour- 
teous; complaiſant. It is uſed of ſu- 
periours. 

He was affable, and both well and fair ſpoken, 
and would uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and blandith- 
ment of words, where he deſired to affect or per- 
ſuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon. 

| Her father is 
An affable and courteous gentleman. 
| Shakeſp. Tam. Shrew. 

Gentle to me and affable hath been 
Thy condeſcenſion, and ſhall be honour'd ever 
With grateful memory. Milton's Par. Left, bs viii. 

2. It is applied to the external appear- 
ance; benign; mild; favourable, 

Auguſtus appeared, looking round him with a 
ſerene and affable countenance upon all the 
writers of his age. Tatler. 

A'rFABLENESS. 1. /. [from affable. 
Courteſy; affability. 
AFFABLY. adv. from affable.] In an 


affable manner ; courteoully ; civilly. 


| A'rraBrOUs. adj. [affabre, Fr.] Skil- 


fully made; complete; finiſhed in a 
workman-like manner. Die. 
AFPFABULA'TION. 2. J. [affabulatio, Lat.] 
The moral of a fable. Dias. 
ArFa'IR. z. /. [affaire, Fr.] Buſineſs; 
ſomething to be managed or tranſacted. 
It is uſed for both private and public 


matters. 4 
I was not born for courts or great affairs ; 
I pay my debts, believe, and ſay my prayers. Pope. 
A good acquaintance with method will greatly 
aſſiſt every one in ranging, diſpoſing, and manag- 
ing all human affairs. Watts's Legick. 
What St. John's {kill in ſtate affairs, 
What Ormond's valour, Oxford's cares, 
To aid their finking country lent, 
Was all deſtroy'd by one event. Swift. 
To Ar FEAR. v. 2. [from affer, Fr.] To 
confirm; to give a ſanction to; to 


eſtabliſn: an old term of law. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure 
For goodneſs dares not check thee ! 
His title is aer d. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Arrkcr. 2. J. [from the verb ect. 
1. Affection; paſſion; ſenſation. 
It ſcemeth that as the feet have a ſympathy 
with the head, ſo the wriſts have a ſympathy 
with the heart; we ſec the affe&s and paſſions of 
the heart and ſpirits are notably diſcloſed by the 
pulſe. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, No y. 
2. Quality; circumſtance. | 
I find it difficult to make out one fingle ulcer, 
as authors deſcribe it, without other ſymptoms or 
affe&ts joined to its Wiſeman. 


quality of being affable; eaſineſs of 
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This is only the antiquated word for | 


affettion. 
To AFFECT. v. a. [afßecker, Fr. afficio, 
affettum, Lat.] 


1. To act upon; to produce effects in any 
other thing. 
The ſun 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat, 
Scarce tolerable, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 5. x. 
The generality of men are wholly governed by 
names, in matters of good and evil; ſo far as 
theſe qualities relate to, and affect, the actions of 
men. > Scuth's Sermons. 
Yet even thoſe two particles do reciprocally 
affect each other with the ſame force and vigour, 
as they would do at the ſame diſtance in any other 
ſituation imaginable, Bentley's Sermons. 
2. To move the paſſions. 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affcted with the idea of his appearing in the pre- 
tence of that Being, whom none can ſee and live; 
he muft be much more affected, when he con- 
fiders, that this Being, whom he appears before, 
will examine the actions of his life, and reward or 
puniſh him accordingly. 


3. To aim at; to endeavour after: ſpoken 
of perſons. 
Atrides broke 
His filence next, but ponder'd ere he ſpoke 2 
Wiſe are thy words, and glad I would obey, 
But this proud man affects imperial ſway. 


Dryden's Thad. 


4. To tend to; to endeavour after: ſpoken 
of things. 

The drops of every fluid affect a round figure, 
by the mutual attraction of their parts; as the 
globe of the earth and fea afe&s a round figure, 
by the mutual attraction of its parts by gravity. 

Newton's Opticks, 
5. To be fond of; to be pleaſed with; 
to love ; to regard with fondneſs. | 

That little which ſome of the heathen did 
chance to hear, concerning ſuch matter as the 


ſacred Scripture plentifully containeth, they did 


in wonderful ſort affect. Hsoker, 5. is 
There is your crown; 
And he that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours! If I affect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience riſe. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Think. not that wars we love, and ſtrife act; 
Or that we hate ſweet peace. Fairfax, b. ii. 
None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we moſt affect. 
Dryd. Wife of Bath. 


6. To make a ſhew of ſomething ; to 


ſtudy the appearance of any thing; 


with ſome degree of hypocriſy. 
Another nymph, amongſt the many fair, 
Before the reſt afe&#cd ſtill to ſtand, 
And watch'd my eye, preventing my command.. 
. | Prior. 
Theſe often carry the humour ſo far, till their 
affected coldneſs and indifference quite kills all the 
tondneſs of a lover. Addiſon, Spectator, No 171. 
Coquet and coy at once her air, 
Both ſtudied, though both ſeem neglected; 
Careleſs ſhe is with artful care, 
Aecting to ſeem unaffeted, Congreves 
The conſcious huſband, whom like ſymptoms 
ſeize, : 
Charges on her the guilt of their diſeaſe ; 
Afﬀetting fury, acts a madman's part, 


He'll rip the fatal ſecret from her heart. Granville. 


7. To imitate in an unnatural and con- 
ſtrained manner. 

Spenſer, in affecting the ancients, writ no lan- 
guage; yet I would have him read for his matter, 
but as Virgil read Ennius. 

a Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries. 
8. To 
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8. To convict of ſome crime ; to attaint 
with guilt : a phraſe merely juridical. 
By the civil law, if a dowry with: a wife be pro- 
miſed and not paid, the huſband is not obliged to 
allow her alimony, But if her parents ſhall be- 
com? inſolvent by ſome misfortune, ſhe ſhall have 
alimony, unleſs you can afe# them with fraud, 
in promiſing what they knew they were not able 
to perform. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


ArrFECTA'TION. 7. / [ affeFatio, Lat.] 

1. Fondneſs ; high degree of liking ; 
commonly with ſome degree of culpa- 
bility, 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if 
either councils or particular men have at any 
time, with ſound judgment, miſſiked conformity 
between the church of God and infidels, the cauſe 
thereof hath been ſomewhat elſe than only afec- 
ration of diſſimilitude. Hooker, b. iv. 8 7. 

2. An artificial thew ; an elaborate ap- 
pearance ; a falſe pretence. | 

It has been, from age to age, an affect᷑ation to 
love the pleaſure of ſolitude, among thoſe who 
cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed qualified for paſſing . 
life in that manner. SpeFator, No 264. 

Arre CTED. participial adj. | from affect. 

2. Moved; touched with affection; in- 
ternally diſpoſed or inclined. 

No marvel then if he were ill affected. 

5 Shakeſp. King Lear. 

The model they ſeemed afe&ed to in their di- 


1 


rectory, was not like to any of the foreign re- | 4+ Good-will to any object - zeal s paſ- 


formed churches now in the world. Clarendon. 
2. Studied with over-much care, or with 
hypocritical appearance. 
Theſe antick, liſping, afe&cd phantaſies, theſe 
new tuners of accents. Shateſp. Rounmeo and Juliet. 
3. In a perſonal ſenſe, full of affectation; 
as, an afßected lady. 
AFFECTEDLY. adv. {| from affected. 
1. In an affected manner; hypocritically ; 
with more appearance than reality. 
Perhaps they are affectedly ignorant; they are 
fo willing it ſhould be true, that they have not at- 
tempted to examine it. | 
Government of the Tongue, § 5. | 
Some indeed have been ſo el vain, as to 


counterfeit immortality, and have ſtolen their | 5* State of the mind, in general. 


death, in hopes to be eſteemed immortal. | 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 10. 
By talking ſo familiarly of one hundred and ten 
thouſand pounds, by a tax upon a few commo- 
dities, it is plain, you are either naturally or af- 
fectedly ignorant of our condition. Sevift. | 
2. Studiouſly ; with laboured intention. 
Some miſperſuaſions concerning the divine at- 
tributes, tend to the corrupting men's manners, 
as if they were deſigned and afeFed!y choſen for 
that purpoſe. | Decay of Piety. 
ArFECTEDNEsS. 2. /. [from affected.) 


The quality of being affected, or of 6. Quality ; property. 


making falſe appearances. 


AFFECTION. 2. /. [ af: &ion, Fr. affec- 
tio, Lat.] 

1. The ſtate of being affected by any 
cauſe, or agent. This general ſenſe is 
little in uſe. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 
And others, when the bag-pipe ſings i' th' noſe, 
Cannot contain their urine, for afectian. | 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
2. Paſſion of any kind. 
Then gan the Palmer thus : moſt wretched man, 
Tat to affections does the bridle lend; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But ſoon through ſufferance grow to fearful end. 


Fairy Queen. | 
Impute it to my late ſolitary life, which is prone 
to Sections. : Sidney, be i. 


Mi ore than his reaſon. 


3. Love; kindneſs ; good-will to ſome 


7. State of the body, as acted upon by any 


RY * 
8 — 


— 


AF F 


Afeftions, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with 
ch le, a 2 it were, the fandry faſhions 
and forms of appetite; can neither riſe at the 
conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet chooſe but 
riſe at the ſight of ſome things. Hooker, b. i. 

To ſpeak truth of Cæſar, * =o 
I have not known when his affections ſway'd 
Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

Zeal ought to be compoſed of the higheſt de- 
grees of pious affeFionsz of which ſome are mil- 
der and gentler, ſome ſharper and more vehement. 

| Sprat's Sermons. | 

I can preſent nothing beyond this to your af- 
Fections, to excite your love and deſire. Tillotſon. 


perſons : often with 20 or towards be- 

fore the perſon. | | 

I have acquainted you 1 

With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, | 

Who mutually hath anſwer'd my affeFion. 

Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 

My king is tangled in affe&ion to | 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 

= Shakeſpeare. | 

What warmth is there in your affeFions towards 

any of theſe princely ſuitors ? 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 


Make his intereſt depend upon mutual affe&ion | 


and good correſpondence with others. 2 
Collier on General Kindneſs, 
Nor at firſt ſight, like moſt, admires the fair; 
For you he lives, and you alone ſhall ſhare 
| Pope. 


His laſt afection, as his early care. 


ſionate regard. 

I have reaſon to diſtruſt mine own judgment, 
as that which may be overborn by my zeal and 
affectian to this cauſe. | ; Bacon. 

Set your affection upon my words; deſire them, 
and ye ſhall be inſtructed. Wiſdom, vi. 11. 

His integrity to the king was without blemiſh, 
and his affection to the church ſo notorious, that 
he never deſerted it. Clarendon. 

All the precepts of chriſtianity command us to 
moderate our paſſions, to temper our affe&ions to- 
wards all things below. Temple. 

Let not the mind of a ſtudent be under the 
influence of warm affection to things of ſenſe, 
when he comes to the ſearch of truth. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


There grows, | 
In my moſt ill compos'd affetion, ſuch 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that were I king, 
1 ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. 
EI Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils z 
The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affe&ions dark as Erebus: | 
Let no ſuch man be truſted. 
Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 


The certainty and accurateneſs which is attributed 
to what mathematicians deliver, muſt be refrained. 
to what they teach, concerning thoſe purely ma- 
thematical diſciplines, arithmetick and geometry, 
where the affe&ions of quantity are abſtractedly 
conſidered. Boyle. 

The mouth being neceſſary to conduct the voice 
to the ſhape of its cavity, neceſſarily gives the 
voice ſome particular afe&isn of found in its pat- 
ſage before it come to the lips. 

Helder's Elements of Speech. 

God may have joined immaterial ſouls to other 
kinds of bodies, and in other laws of union; and, 
from thoſe. different laws of union, there will 
ariſe quite different affefioms, and natures, and 
ſpecies of the compound beings. Bentley's Sermons. 


cauſe. : 
It ſeemed to me a venereal gonorrhea, and others 

thought it aroſe from ſome ſcorbutical affeFion. 
Wixman's Surgery. 


* 


1. A marriage · contract. 


A F F 

8. Lively repreſentation in painting. 

ion is the lively repreſentment of any paf. 
fion whatſoever, as if the figures ſtood not upon 1 
cloth or board, but as if they were acting upon : 
ſtage. Wotton's Architecture. 

9. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ſometime, 
for affectation. 

There was nothing in it that could india the 
author of affefion. Shakeſpear:, 

AFFE"CTIONATE, adj. {afedionni, Fr. 
from affettion.] | 

1. Full of affection; ſtrongly moved; 
warm; zealous. 

In their love of God, and deſire to pleaſe him, 
men can never be too affefionate; and it is 2 
true, that in their hatred of ſin, men may be 
ſometimes teo paſſionate. Spratt's Sermon, 

2. Strongly inclined to; diſpoſed to; 
with the particle 70. 

As for the parliament, it preſently took firs, 
being a Ffectionate, of old, to the war of Frange. 
3 Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. Fond; tender. | 

He found me ſitting, beholding this picture, 
know not with how affe&ionate countenance, but, 
I am ſure, with a moſt ayfectionate mind. Vide, 

Away they fly 
. ang and undeſiring bear 
he moſt delicious morſel to their young. 
Thomjon's Spring, 

4. Benevolent ; tender. 

When we reflect on all this afe#iomrate care of 
Providence for our happineſs, with what woneec 
muſt we obſerve the little effect it has on men 

Rogers's Hermon. 

AFFECTIONATELY. adv. [from afj:- 
tionate.] In an affectionate manner; 
fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 

AFFE"CTIONATENESS. 2. . [from /, 

feftionate.] The quality or ſtate of be- 
ing affectionate — z tenderne!s; 
goed-will ; bengvclence. 

AFFECTIONED. 44%. | from affection.] 

1. Affected; conceited. This ſenſe 1 
now obſolete. | 

An affedioned aſs that cons f ate without bool:, 
and utters it by great ſwaths. 
Shakeſpeare's Tawelth Nights 

2, Inclined ; mentally diſpoſed. 

Be kindly affectioned one to another. P 

Rom. X11. 10. 

ArFE"CTIOUSLY. adv. [from afect.] In 
an affecting manner. 205. 

AFFECTIVE. adj, [from aßect.] That 
which affects; that which ſtrongi 

touches. It is generally uſed for paint. 

Pain is ſo unealy a ſentiment, that very litt 
of it is enough to corrupt every enjoyment z an 
the effect God intends this variety of ungrate!ul 
and affective ſentiments ſhould have on us, 18 00 
reclaim our affections from this valley of 2 

f | gers. 

Arręcruc'sITv. 2. [from affe@uou.] 
Paſſionateneſs. Dic. 

Arrrler vous. adj, [from affe&.] Full 

of paſſion; as, an Sectuous ſpeech: 3 
word little uſed. 

To AFFERE. v. a. [affer, Fr.] A lau 
term, GMfying to confirm. See 10 
AFFEAR. | | 

ArrFRORS. 2. . [from affere.] 

Such as are appointed in court-leets, &c- vp 
oath, to mul& ſuch as have committed faults . 
bitrarily puniſhable, and have no expreſs penalty 
ſet down by ſtatute. Cenvelt 

AFFLANCE. z. , [affiance, from af" 
Fr.] 


A 


AFF 


At laſt fuch grace I found, and means T wrought, 


. [ that lady to my ſpouſe had won, 
14 | * of friends, ee parents ſou 
Ty EEE EP 
Ht 2. Truſt in general ; confidence ; ſecure 
reliance. ns 
the The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
vil, or to work my downfall. 
17. To dream on evil, . 
Fr, An! what's more dangerous than this fo 
,, .. 
e? his feathers 
d; Seems he a dor Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3 3. Truſt in the divine promiſes and pro- 
wy tection. To this ſenſe it is now almoſt 
i be confined. | ; 3 
220M Religion receives man into a covenant of grace, 
. where there is pardon reached out to all truly pe- 
nitent ſinners, and aſſiſtance promiſed, and en- 
0 gaged, and beſtowed upon fra eaſy Hp 
*M Sol ility, prayer, and afftance in him. 
1 iz. humility, Prayer, Hammond's Fundamentals. 
VII. There can be no ſurer way to ſucceſs, than by 
diſclaiming all confidence in ourſelves, and refer- 
re, | ring the events of things to God with an implicit 
but, affarce. Atterbury's Sermons. 
ide. Do AFFI'ANCE. v. a. [from the noun 
affance.] 3 | 
To betroth ; to bind any one by pro- 
pring, miſe to marriage. | 
fy To me, ſad maid, or rather widow ſad, 
| He was aFanced long time before, 
—_ And ane pledges he both gave and had 
en! Fialſe, errant knight, infamous, and foreſwore. 
e. Fairy Queen. 
——_ Her ſhould Angelo have married, was affanced 
* do her by oath, and the nuptial appointed; be- 
aner; HRS twcen which time of the contract, and limit of 
time ſolemnity, his brother was wrecked, having 
n of- in that veſſel the dowry of his ſiſter. 
of be⸗ n Meaſure for Meaſure. 
rnels; To give confidence. 
: & Stranger! whoe'er thou art, ſecurely reſt 
| LS 4nd in my faith, a friendly gueſt. 
on.] = 8 | Pope's Odyſſey. 
nle 13 ArrTAN ER. . [from affance.] He 
that makes a contract of marriage be- 
at book tween two parties. Die. 
„ Night LrFIDA TION. @ z. J. [from afido, Lat. 
| \FFIDA TURE. See ArFlED.] Mutual 
contract; mutual oath of fidelity. D:#. 
. xii· 10. Perrpa'vfr. z. % [afidavit ſignifies, in 
H.] In the language of the common law, e 

Dick. ade cath.] A declaration upon oath. 

That You faid, if I return'd next ſize in Lent, 
trong]y 1 could be in remitter of your grace; 

a fal la th interim my letters ſhould take place 
1 = Ot affdaviis, : Donne. 
ery Lite Count Rechteren ſhould have made afidawit 
ent; aud that his ſervants had been affronted, and then 
ungratel Monſieur Meſnager would have done him juſtice. 
us, go 0 : SpeFator, No 481, 
f Rogen FFI ED. participial adj. | from the verb 
. bn. 2%, derived from affido, Lat. Bracton 

Dis. uſing the phraſe a idare mulieres.] Join- 
] Full ed by contract; affianced. f 
: h: 3 Be we affied, and ſuch aſſurance ta'en, _ 
eech“ 1 thal! with either part's agreement ſtand. Shakeſp. 

435 irre TION. 2. / [from ad and filius, 

4. E Lat.] Adoption; the act of taking a 

5 17 ton. - © Chambers. 

NE. z. . [affinage, Fr.] The 

+. wa of refining metals by the cupel. Dict. 

4 colts Ar- t I | F1 NED, adj. from affinis, Lat.] Join- 

eſs penal WR ed by affinity to another; related to 

Cruel WR en other, gf: 

om affer ) Tt partially Min d, or leagu'd in office, 

nou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth, 

neu art no ſoldier. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 

A | I 7 


to convince him, that Chriſt's death, if he per- 


A E F 
Arer'niTY, 2. . [affinite, Fr. from of- 
nis, Lat.] | 
I. Relation by marriage ; relation con- 
trated by the huſband to the kindred 
of the wife, and by the wife to thoſe of 
the huſband. It is oppoſed 2 
guinity, or relation by birth. 
In this ſenſe it has ſometimes the par- 
ticle with, and ſometimes to, before the 


erſon to whom the relation is contracted. 
They had left none alive, by the blindneſs of 
rage killing many guiltleſs perſons, either for 
_ affinity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant-kil- 
lers. | Sidney, b. ii. 
And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, and took Pharaoh's daughter, 
| 1 Kings, iii. 1. 
A breach was made with France itſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding ſo ftrait an affinity, ſo lately accompliſhed ; 
as if indeed (according to that pleaſant maxim of 
ſtate) kingdoms were never married. Motton. 


2. Relation to; connexion with; reſem- 
blance to: ſpoken of things. 

The Britiſh tongue, or Welſh, was in uſe only 
in this iſland, having great affinity 2vith the old 
Gallick. Camden. 

All things that have affinity 2vich the heavens, 
move upon the center of another, which they be- 
nefit. Bacon, Eſſay xxiv. 

The art of painting hath wonderful #2, with 
that of poetry. Dryd. Dufrefnoy, Pref. 

Man is more diſtinguiſhed by devotion than by 
reaſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover ſome- 
thing like reaſon, though they betray not any 
thing that bears the leaſt affinity to devotion, 

Addiſon, Spect. No 201. 

To AFF TRM. v. 1. [affirmo, Lat.] To 

declare; to tell confidently: oppoſed 
to the word deny. > 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of — 
Shabeſp. Henry V. 
To ArTI RM. v. a. 


1. To declare poſitively ; as, to affirm a 
fact. - 

2. To ratify or approve a former law, or 
judgment: oppoled to reverſe or repeal. 

The houſe of peers hath a power of judicature 
in ſome caſes, properly to examine, and then to 
affirm 3; or, if there be cauſe, to reverſe the judg- 
ments which have been given in the court of king's 
bench. Bacon's Advice to Sir E. Villiers. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, to affirm the truth. 
APFI'RMABLE. adj. | from affirm.] That 
which may be affirmed, 

Thoſe attributes and conceptions that were ap- 
plicable and affirmable of him when preſent, are 
now affirmable and applicable to him though paſt. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
AFFI'RMANCE. 2. /. [from affirm.] Con- 
firmation : oppoſed to repeal. 
This ſtatute did but reſtore an ancient ſta- 
tute, which was itſelf alſo made but in affirmance 
of the common law. Bacon. 
AFFIRMANT. 2. /, [from affrm.] The 
perſon that affirms; a declarer. Di. 
AFFIRMA TION. 2. / [ affirmatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of affirming or declaring : op- 
poſed to negation or denial. 

This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of bloody 
affirmation, his to be more virtuous, and leſs at- 
temptable, than any of our ladies. | 

Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

2, The poſition affirmed. | 
| That he ſhall receive no benefit from Chriſt, is 
the affirmation whereon his deſpair is founded; and 
one way of removing this diſmal apprehenſion, is, 


| 


AFF 


: to him, 4 
3. Confirmation: oppoſed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land obſerve, 
that our ſtatutes ſometimes are only the affirma- 
tion, or ratification, of that which, by common, 
law, was.held before. 2 Hooker. 

AFFIRMATIVE. adj. | from affirm.} 
1. That which affirms, oppoſed to nega- 


.d 


tive abſolutely, that is, he affirmative 
poſition. 


proofs of theirs as have been before alleged. 
Hooker. 

Whether there are ſuch beings or not, tis ſuf- 
ficient for my purpoſe, that many have believed 
the affirmative. Dryden. 

2. That which can or may be affirmed: a 
ſenſe uſed chiefly in ſcience. - | 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities va- 
niſh or ceaſe, there negative ones begin; ſo in 
mechanicks, where attraction ceaſes, there a re- 
pulſive virtue ought to ſucceed. Newt. Opt. 

3. Applied to perſons, he who has the 
habit of affirming with vehemence ; po- 
ſitive; dogmatical, 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncer- 
tain matter, but report things modeſtiy and tem- 
perately, according to the degree of that perſua- 
ſion, which is, or ought to be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the reaton, inducing 
thee, | Taylor. 

AFFIRMATIVELY. adv. [from ajffirma- 
7ive.] In an affirmative manner; on 
the poſitive ſide ; not negatively, 

The reaſon of man hath no ſuch reſtraint 2 


not only aifirming, there is no magnitude beyond 
the laſt heavens, but alſo denying, there is any 
vacuity within them. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 


AFFI'RMER. 2. / [from affirm.] The 
perſon that affirms. 

If by the word virtue, the affirmer intends our 
whole duty to God and man; and the denier, by 
the word virtue, means only courage, or, at 
moſt, our duty toward our neighbour, without in- 
cluding, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe 
to God, a Watts 's Logicks 

To Ar PI x. v. a. [affigo, affixum, Lat.] 
1. To unite to the end, or à poſteriori ; to 
ſubjoin. 

He that has ſettled in his mind determined 
ideas, with names affixed to them, will be able 
to diſcern their differences one from another. 

: Locke. 


where they ought, the principle of ſhame would 
have a very good influence on publick conduct; 
though on ſecret villanies it lays no reſtraint, 

Rogers's Sermons. 
2. To connect conſequentially. 

The doctrine of irreſiſtibility of grace, in work» 
ing whatſoever it works, if it be acknowledged, 
there is nothing to be affixt to gratitude, 

| Hammond's Fundamentals, 
3. Simply to faſten or fix. Obſolete, 
| Her modeſt eyes, abathed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do ſtare, 28 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenſer. 


Arp Tx. 2. J. [affixum, Lat.] A term of 
grammar. Something united to the end 
of a word. | | 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its affixay 
to denote the pronouns poſſeſſive or relative, 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

ArrTxlox. z. , [from affx.] 
1. The act of affixing. 


2. The _ of being aflixed. Dich. 


AFFLA'TION» 


8 5 \ 
form the condition required, ſhall certainly belong 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 


tive; in which ſenſe we uſe the affirma- 


For the affirmative, we are now to anſwer ſuck 


* 


concluding not only affirmatively, but negatively z _ 


If men conſtantly affixed applauſe and ditgrace - 
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Arfia"TiION. 3. / [affo, aflatum, Lat.] 
The act of breathing upon any thing. 
Bo „ Dig. 
cation of the power of prophecy. 
The poet writing againſt his genius, will be 
Uke a prophet without his aflatus. | 
Spence on the Odyſſ:y. 
To AFFLICT. v. a [affido, afflictum, 
1. To put to pain; to grieve; to tor- 
ment. a 
It teacheth us hoẽw God thought fit to plague 
and affii? them; it doth not appoint in what 
form and manner we ought to puniſh the fin of 
_ idolatry in others. Heoker, b. v. 8 17. 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thou affi? me 
The lights burn blue—ls it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 


Shateſp. Rich. III. 


Give not over thy mind to heavineſs, and ict 
mot thyſelf in thine own counſel. Ecclus. xxx. 21. 
A father affiffed with untimely mourning, when 
he hath made an image of his child ſoon taken 
away, now honoured him as a God, which was 
then a dead man, and delivered to thoſe that were 
under him ceremonies and ſacrifices, Wildim. 
A melancholy tear affiits my eye, 
And my heart labours with a ſudden ſighs Prior. 


2. The paſſive 20 be afiiFed, has often a- 
before the cauſal noun; by is likewiſe 
Proper. | | 

The mother was ſo afflicked at the loſs of a fine 
boy, who was her only ſon, that ſhe died for grief 
of it. Addiſon, Spect. 

Arrlrerrpxrss. z. , [from affii&ed.] 
The ſtate of affliction, or of being af- 
flicted; ſorrowfulneſs; grief. 

ArrLi'cTER. 2. , [from aftia.] The 

_ perſon that afflicts. 

AFFL1I'CTION. 7. / [affiifio, Lat.] 
1. The cauſe of pain or ſorrow ; calamity. 
To the fleſh, as the apoſtle himſelf granteth, 
all affliction is naturally grievous ; therefore na- 
ture, which cauſeth fear, teacheth to pray againſt 
all adverſity. Hooker, b. v. § 48. 
We'll bring you to one that you have cozened 
of money ; 1 think to repay that money will be a 
biting aiction. Shakeſpeare, 

2. The ſtate of ſorrowfulneſs; miſery : 
oppoſed to joy or proſperity. 

Beſides you know, 
Proſperity's the very bond of love, | 
Whoſe freſh complexion, and whoſe heart to- 
gether, 
Afiiction alters. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears afflic- 
tion, 
Creat and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato ? 
Addiſon's Cato. 
Some virtues are only ſeen in affliction, and ſome 
in proſperity. Addiſon, Spectator, No 257. 

ArFLIcTIvE. adj. from afick.] That 
which cauſes affliction; painful; tor- 
menting. | 

They found martyrdom a duty dreſſed up in- 
deed with all that was terrible and - gy to 
human nature, yet not at all the leſs a duty. 

| South, 
Nor can they find 
| Where to retire themſelves, or where appeaſe 
Th' affifive keen deſire of food, expos'd 
To winds, and ſtorms, and jaws of ſavage death. 
Pbilips. 
ö Reſtleſs Proſerpine 
Sn the ſpacious land and liquid main 
Spreads ſlow diſeaſe, and darts afflictive pain. 


. P 
A*sFLUENCE. 2. / [afiuence, Fr. a 
entia, Lat.] 2 
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| * courſe.” It is almoſt always uſed figu- 


ratively, 


from hence into Spain, after the voice of our 
prince being there had been noiſed. Motton. 


2. Exuberance of riches; ſtream of wealth; 
'Thote degrees of fortune, which give fulneſs 
and affluence to one ſtation, may be want and pe- 
nury in another. Rogers. 

Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content, 

And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit FA grace, Pope. 
A'FFLUENCY. z. /. The ſame with af- 
fluence. | | 
AFFLUENT. adj. [afiuent, Fr. afiuens, 
Lat.] 5 
1. Flowing to any part. 

Theſe parts are no more than foundation- piles 
of the enſuing body; which are afterwards to be 
increaſed and raiſed to a greater bulk, by the 
effluent blood that is tranſmitted out of the mother's 
body. 

2. Abundant ; exuberant ; wealthy. 
I ſee thee, Lord and end of my deſire, 
Loaded and bleſt with all the aflzent tore, 
Which human vows at ſmoking ſhrines implore. 
| | Prior. 
A'*FFLUENTNESS. z. /. [from affiuent.] 
The quality of being affluent. Dis. 
A*rFLUX. u. f. [afluxus, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to ſome place; af- 
fluence. - £ | . 
2. That which flows to another place. 
The cauſe hereof cannot be a ſupply by pro- 
creations; ergo, it muſt be by new affluxes to 
London out of the country. Graunt, 
The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by 
agglutinating one aflux of blood to another. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 


of colder or warmer, clean or foul water, as it hap- 
pens to come to it. Locke. 
AFFLU'XION. 2. J [affluxio, Lat.] 

1. The act of flowing to a particular 
lace. ä 

2. That which flows from one place to a- 
nother. 

An inflammation either ſimple, conſiſting of 
an hot and ſanguineous affluxion, or elſe denomi- 
nable from other humours, according unto the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm, or choler. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To AFFORD. v. 3. [affourrer, affourra- 
ger, Fr.] | | 
1. To yield or produce; as, the foil af- 
fords grain ; the trees afford fruits, 'This 
ſeems to be the primitive ſignification. 
2. To grant, or confer any thing; gene- 
rally in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in 

a bad, but leſs properly. 

So ſoon as Maurmon there arriv'd, the door 

To him did open, and afforded way. Fairy Queen. 

This is the conſolation of all good men, unto 
whom his ubiquity affordeth continual comfort and 
ſecurity ; and this is the affliction of hell, to whom 
it affordeth deſpair and remedileſs calamity. / 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. To be able to ſell. It is uſed always 
with reference to ſome certain price ; 
as, I can afford this far leſs than the other. 
They fill their magazines in times of the greateſt 
plenty, that fo they may afford cheaper, and in- 
creaſe the public revenue at a ſmall expence of its 
members, - - Addiſon en Italy. 


4. To be able to bear expences; as, tra- 


1. The act of flowing to any place; con- 


I ſhall. not relate the affivence of young nobles | 


Harvey on Conſumptions, | 


An animal that muſt lie ſill, receives the aflux | 


AFF . 
ders can afford more Anery in peace thay 


War. | 
The ſame errours run through all families, 
where there is wealth enough to afferd that their 
ſons may be good for nothing. 

| Swift on Modern Education. 

To AFFOREST. v. a. [ afforeftare, Lat,] 

To turn ground into foreſt. 

It appeareth, by Charta de Forefla, that he 
afforeſted many woods and waſtes, to the grievance 
of the ſubject, which by that law were diſaffo. 
reſted. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

AFFORESTA'TION. 2. J. [from afforgſ.] 
The charter de Fereſta was to reform the en. 
croachments made in the time of Richard I, and 
Henry II. who had made new e ng ard 
much extended the rigour of the foreſt laws, 
Hale's Common Law of England, 
To AFFRA'NCHISE., v. a. [affrancher, Fr. 
To make free. | 
To AFFRA'Y. v. a. [effrayer, or effriger, 

Fr. which Menage derives from frages; 
perhaps it comes from frigus.] To 
fright ; to terrify ; to ſtrike with fear, 
This word is not now in uſe. 

The ſame to wight he never would diſcloſe, 

But when as monſters huge he would diſmay, 

Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he would afay. 

| Fairy Qu, 

ArrFRa'y, or AFFRA'YMENT. 2. /. [from 
the verb.] | | | 

1. A tumultuous aſſault of one or more 

perſons upon others; a law term. A 
battle: in this ſenſe it is written fray, 


2. Tumult; confuſion: out of uſe. 
Let the night be calm and quietſome,. 
Without tempeſtuous ſtorms or ſad affray. Sperſr, 
AFFRICTION. 2. / [affrictio, Lat.] The 
act of rubbing one thing upon another. 
I have divers times obſerved, in wearing filyer- 
hilted ſwords, that, if they rubbed upon ny 
cloaths, if they were of a light-coloured cloth, 
the affriftion would quickly blacken them; ans 
congruouſly hereunto, I have found pens blacked 
almoſt all over, when I had a while carried then 
about me in a filver caſe. 915 
To ArFFRI'GHT. v. a, [See FRIGHT.| 
1. To affect with fear; to terrify. It gene. 
rally implies a ſudden impreſſion of fear 
Thy name affrights me, in whoſe found is det, 
i Shakeſpeare's Henry I. 
Godlike his courage ſeem'd, whom nor delight 
Could ſoften, nor the face of death affright. Vall 
He, when his country (threaten d with alan) 
Requires his courage and his conq' ring arm, 
Shall, more than once, the Punic bands ik, 
Dryden's Ati 
2. It is uſed in the paſſive, ſometimes wi 


at before the thing feared. 1 
Thou ſhalt not be affrighted at them: fer? 
Lord thy God is among you. Deut. vi. "i 
3. Sometimes with the particle 201 * 


fore the thing feared. 
FT As one affright 

With helliſh fiends, or furies mad uproar; | 

He then uproſe. Fairy Queen, b. il. (dt 


ArFRI'GAT, 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Terrour; fear. This word is cli 


poetical. | ; 
As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, 
Does ſhew. to him that walks in fezr wy 
affright. 5 Fairy Vi 
Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe 
In ſtreets, but here and there a ſtraggling bout 
Vet ſtill he was at hand, without requeſt, 
To ſerve the fick, to ſuccour the diſtreſs dz 
Tempting, on foot, alone, without i 
uous Right ,, 
The dangers of a dark tempeſt Droders Hf 
. 2 
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D AFFRO'NT. v. a. [affronter, Fr. that 


3. To offer an open inſult; to offend 


is che 


WY = lanſult offered to the face; contemptu- 


* r 5h 1 


A F F ; 
The cauſe of fear; a terrible object; 
ul appearance. ; 
drone N - - I fee the gods 
Upbraid our ſuff rings, and would humble them, 
By ſending theſe Hb ons * are __ 
j h at their ridiculous fear. 
TO _ 2 B. Jonſ. Catiline. 
The war at hand appears with more affright, 
And riſes ev ry moment to the fight. Dryd. LEnei - 
ArrRrIGHTFUL., adi. [from affright. ] 
Full of affright or terrour; terrible; 
: dr eadful. : : | 7 8 
There is an abſence of all that is deſtructive or 
ofrightful to human nature. Decay of 27 
ArrRTOHTMENT. 2. / [from affright. 


1. The impreſſion of fear; terrour. 
She awaked with the affrightment of a dream. 
Motton. 
paſſionate words or blows from the tutor, fill 
the child's mind with terrour and affrightment 3 
which immediately takes it wholly up, and leaves 
no room for other impreſſion. | Locke. 
2. The ſtate of fearfulneſs. 
Whether thoſe that, under any anguiſh of 
mind, return to affrightments or doubtings, have 
not been hypocrites, | Hammond. 


is, ad frontem ſtare; ad frontem contu- 
meliam allidere, to inſult a man to his 


face.] 13 | 
1. To meet face to face; to encounter, 
This ſeems the genuine and original 
ſenſe of the word, which was formerly 


indifferent to good or ill. 
We have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as twere by accident, may here 
 AFromt Ophelia. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
"The ſeditious, the next day, affronted the king's. 
forces at the entrance of a highway; whom when 
they found both ready and reſolute to fight, they 
deſired enterparlance. Sir FJobn Hayward, 
2. To meet, in an hoſtile manner, front 


to front. 
His holy rites and folemn feaſts profan'd, 
And with their darkneſs durſt affront his light. 
Paradiſe Loſt. 


avowedly. With reſpect to this ſenſe, 
it 15 obſerved by Cervantes, that, if a 
man ſtrikes another on the back, and 
then runs away, the perſon ſo ſtruck is 
injured, but not affronted ; an affront al- 
ways implying a juſtification of the act. 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coaſt ? 
Yet ſatteſt thou an idle looker- on. 1 1. 51. 
But harm precedes not ſin, only our foe, 
Terapting, affronts us with his foul eſteem 
Of our integrity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
2 I would learn the cauſe, why Torriſmond, 
Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 
Almoſt within my fight, affronts a prince, 
Who ſhortly mall command him. | 
5 * Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
This brings to mind Fauſtina's fondnels for the 
gladiator, and is interpreted as ſatire. But how 
can one imagine, that the Fathers would have dared 
to efront the wife of Aurelius ? Addiſon, 
AFF20'NT, 2. [from the verb affront.] 
1. Open oppoſition ; encounter: a ſenſe 
not frequent, though regularly deduci- 
ble from the derivation. 
Fearleſs of danger, like a petty god 
1 walled about admir'd of all, and dreaded 
On hoſtile ground, none daring my affront. 
Samſon Agoniſtes, 


"Bl 


ous or rude treatment; contumely. _ 
He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing 


T7 You've done enough; for you defign'd mychaing : 


AFL 


The grace is vaniſh'd, but th* affront remains. 


He that is found reaſonable in one thing, is con- 
dluded to be ſo in all; and to think or ſay otherwiſe, 


cenſure, that nobody ventures to do it. Locke. 
Ihbere is nothing which we receive with fo much 
reluQance as advice: we look upon the man who 
gives it us, as offering an front to our underſtand- 
ing, and treating us like children or ideots. 

| „ Acddiſon, Spectator, No 512. 

3 2 ; act of contempt, in a more 
general ſenſe. 
| Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law with foul affronts, 
Abominations rather. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
4. Diſgrace ; ſhame. This ſenſe is rather 
peculiar to the Scottiſh dialect. 
| Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by 
his too great preſumption, was defeated z upon the 
ſenſe of which affront he died with grief. 
| 85 Arbuthnot on Coins. 
AFFRONTER. 2. /. [from afront.] The 
perſon that affronts. x 
AFFRONTING. participial adj. [from af- 
front.) That which has the quality of 
affronting ; contumelious. 

Among words which ſignify the ſame principal 
ideas, ſome are clean and decent, others unclean ; 
ſome are kind, others are affrenting and reproach- 
ful, becauſe of the ſecondary idea which cuſtom 
has affixed to them. Watts's Logick. 

To AFFU'SE. v. a. [affundo, affuſum, 
Lat.] To pour one thing upon another, 
I poured acid liquors, to try if they contained 
any volatile ſalt or ſpirit, which would probably 
have diſcovered itſelf, by making an ebullition 
with the affuſed liquor. Boyle. 
Arrvu's10N. 2. /. [afufro, Lat.] The act 
of pouring one thing upon another. 

Upon the affufion of a tincture of galls, it im- 
mediately became as black as ink. Greꝛoꝰs Muſeum. 

To AF FV. v. a. [affer, Fr. affidare mu- 
lierem, Bracton.] To betroth in order 


to marriage. . 
Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to affy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, 
To ArFY”.. v.n. To put confidence in; 
to put truſt in; toconfide. Not in uſe, 
Marcus Andronicus, ſo I do affy 
In thy uprightneſs and integrity, 
That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends, 
Shakeſp. Titus Andr. 
ArfEL D. adv. [from a and feld. See 


FIELD. ] To the field. 
We drove aficld, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her ſultry horn, 
Batt'ning our flocks with the freſh dews of night. 
Milton, 
Afeld J went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine, for ſo ſhould houſewives do. 
Gay. 


ArLa'rT. adv. [from à and flat. See 


FLAT.] Level with the ground. 
When you would have many new roots of fruit- 
trees, take a low tree, and bow It, and lay all his 
branches aflat upon the ground, and caſt earth 
upon them; and every twig will take root. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

AFLO'aT. adv. [from a and float, See 
FLoAr.] Floating; born up in the 
water; not ſinking: in a figurative 
ſenſe, within view ; in motion. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. 


| Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


is thought fo unjuſt an affront, and fo ſenſeleſs a 


AF oO 


And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 


Or loſe out ventures. Shakeſpeare's Julms Cæſar. 
Take any paſſion of the nor man, while Fr 
redominant and afloat, and, juſt in the <ritical 
eight of it, nick it with ſome lucky or unlucky 
word, and you may as certainly over- rule it to 
your own purpoſe, as a ſpark of fire, falling upon 
gunpowder, will infallibly blow it up. * Sonth, 
There are generally ſeveral hundred loads of tim- 
ber afloat, for they cut above twenty-five leagues 
up the river; and other rivers bring in their con- 
tributions. 4 Addiſon's Italy. 
Arcor. adv. [from a and bot.] 
1. On foot; not on horſeback. | 

He thought it beſt to return, for that day, to a 
village not far off; and diſpatching his horſe in 
ſome fort, the next day early, to come afoot thi- 
ther. : Shakeſpeare» 

2. In action; as, a de/ign is afoot. 

I pr'ythee, when thou ſeeſt that act afoot,” 
Ev'n with the very comment of thy ſoul - 
Obſerve mine uncle. _ Shakeſpeare. 

3. In motion, | 
Of Albany's and Cornwall's pow'rs you heard 
Not 
"Tis faid they are afoot, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Aro'R E. prep. [from a and fore. See BE- 
FORE, | | 


1. Not behind; as, he held the ſhield 


| afore : not in uſe, 
2. Before; nearer in place to any thing; 
as, he ſtood afore him. 
3. Sooner in time. . 
If your diligence be not ſpeedy, I ſhall be there 
afore you. 
Aro RE. adv. 
1. In time foregone or paſt. 5 
Whoſoever ſhould make light of any thing afore 
ſpoken or written, out of his own houſe a tree 
ſhould be taken, and he thereon be hanged.. . 
| ; Eſdras, vi. 22. 
If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to 
remove his fit. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
2, Firſt in the way. 5 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd; 
Will you go on afere? Shakeſpeare's Othelh, 
3. In front; in the fore-part. 
Approaching nigh, he reared high r a” 
His body monſtrous, horrible, and vaſt. 
AFO'REGCOING. participial adj. [ from afore 
and going.] Going before. | 
ArO'REHAND. adv. | from afore and hand.] 
1. By a previous proviſion. ef 
Many of the particular ſubjects of diſcourſe are. 
occaſional, and ſuch as cannot aforeband be re- 
duced to any certain account. 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. Provided; prepared; previoully fitted. 
For it will be ſaid, that in the former times, 
whereof we have ſpoken, Spain was not ſo mighty 
as now it is; and Eng land, on the other fide, was 
more aforebard in all matters of power. 
Bacon's Confiderations on War with Spain. 
AFOREMENTIONED. adj. [from afore 
and mentioned. ] Mentioned before. * * 
Among the nine other parts, five are not in 2 
condition to give alms or relief to thoſe afcremen- 
tioned ; being very near reduced themſelves to the 
ſame miſerable condition. Addiſen. 
AFO'RENAMED. adj. [from afore and 
named.) Named before. oy 
Imitate ſomething of circular form, in which, 
as in all other afcrenamed proportions, you ſhall 
help yourſelf by the diameter. : 
| : Peacbam en Drawing. 
Aro EAI D. ai. [from afore and ſaid.] 
Said before. : | 
It need not go for repetition, if we reſume 
again that which we ſaid in the aforeſaid experi- 


On ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat 3 


Men; 0 his fon, Bacon's Eſſays. | 


ment. Bacon Natural Hiſftery, No 771. 
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Aro“ x ETIM E. adv. [from afore and time.] 
In time paſt. 


O thou that art waxen old in wickedneſs, now 


thy ſins which thou haſt committed aforetime are 
come to light. Suſanna. 


ArRA'TD. participial adj. [from the verb 


affray : it ſhould therefore properly be 
written with F.] | 
1. Struck with fear; terrified ; fearful. 
So perſecute them with thy tempeſt, and make 
them afraid with thy ſtorm. Pſalm lxxxiii. 15. 
2. It has the particle of before the object 


of fear. 

There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid, 

In anguiſh of her ſpirit, thus ſhe pray'd. 
Dryden's Fables. 

If, while this wearied fleſh draws fleeting breath, 

Not fatisfy'd with life, afraid of death, 
It hap'ly be thy will, that I ſhould know 
Glimpſe of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe z 
From now, from inſtant now, great Sirc, diſpel 
The clouds that preſs my ſoul. 
ArRE'sH. adv. [from a and freſh. See 
Fresn.] Anew; again, after inter- 
miſſion, Po. 

The Germans ſerving upon great horſes, and 
Charged with heavy armour, received great hurt by 
light Kirmiſhes; the Turks, with their light 
Horſes, eaſily ſhunning their charge, and again, 


at their pleaſure, charging them afreſh, when 


they ſaw the heavy horſes almoſt weary. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
When once we have attained theſe ideas, they 
may be excited afreſb by the uſe of words. 

; | Watts's Logick. 

Arro'nT. adv. [from a and front.] In 
front; in direct oppoſition to the face. 
Theſe four came all afront, and mainly thruſt at 

me. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

A*rTER. prep, [æpren, Sax.] 

1. Following in place. After is com- 
monly applied to words of motion; as, 
he came after, and ſtood behind him. 
It 1s oppoſed to before. | 

What ſays Lord Warwick, ſhall we after them? 
w= After them! nay, before them, if we can. | 
Y Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
2. In purſuit of. 3 
Aer whom is the king of Iſrael come out? 
After whom doſt thou purſue? After a dead dog, 
after a flea. 1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 
3. Behind. This is not a common uſe. 
Sometimes I placed a third priſm after a ſecond, 
and ſometimes alfo a fourth after a third, by all 
which the image might be often refracted fide- 

Ways. | 

4. Poſterior in time. 

. Good after ill, and after pain delight; 

Alternate, like the ſcenes of day and night. 

| Dryden's Fables. 

We ſhall examine the ways of conveyance of the 
ſovereignty of Adam to princes that were to reign 
after him. Locke, 

5. According to. | 

: He that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no 

good mint-man, but takes greatneſs of kingdoms 
according to bulk and currency, and not after their 
intrinſic value. Bacon. 

6. In imitation of. | 

There are, among the old Roman ſtatues, ſeve- 
ral of Venus, in different poſtures and habits ; as 
there are many particular figures of her made after 
the ſame deſign, Addiſon's Italy. 

This alluſion is after the oriental manner: thus 
in the Pfalms, how frequently are perſons com- 
pared to cedars. 

A*FTER, adv. 

1. In ſucceeding time, It is uſed of time 
mentioned as ſucceeding ſome other, 


. ArrER ACCEPTATION. . . from after 
FIOTs - 


| D 
A'FTERAGES. 2. . [ 


A'FTER ALL. When all has been taken 


Newton's Opticks. | 


A*'FTERBIRTH. #. , [from after and 


ArTERCLAP. 7. , [from after and clap.] 


A*'FTERCOST. 2. / [from after and co/t. 
Pope's Odyſſey, notes. 2. . [ after coff ] 


So we cannot ſay, I ſhall be happy af- | 
| 


AFT 


ter, but hereafter ; but we ſay, I was 
firſt made miſerable by the loſs, but 
was after happier. 

Far be it from me, to juſtify the cruelties which 
were at firſt uſed towards them, which had their 
reward ſoon after. Bacon. 

Thoſe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on earth, durſt fix 
Their ſeats long after next the ſeat of God. 

| Paradiſe Loſt. 
2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down 
a hill, leſt it break thy neck with following it; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw thee 
after. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

AFTER 1s compounded with many words, 
but almoſt always in its genuine and 
primitive ſignification; ſome, which 
occurred, will follow, by which others 
may be explained. 


and accepration.] A ſenſe afterwards, 


not at firſt admitted. 
*Tis true, ſome doctors in a ſcantier ſpace, 

I mean, in each apart, contract the place : 
Some, who to greater length extend the line, 
The church's after acceptation join. 
on Hind and Panther. 
rom after and ages.] 
Succeſſive times; poſterity. Of this 
word I have found no ſingular ; but ſee 
not why it might not be ſaid, This will 


be done in ſome afterage. 

Not the whole land, which the Chuſites ſhould 
or might, in future time, conquer; ſeeing, in 
afterages, they became lords of many nations. 

Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

Nor to philoſophers is praiſe deny'd, 

Whoſe wiſe inſtructions afterages guide. 
Sir F. Denbam. 

What an opinion will afterages entertain of their 
religion, who bid fair for a gibbet, to bring in a 
ſuperſtition, which their forefathers periſhed in 
flames to keep out. Addiſon. 


into the view ; when there remains no- 
thing more to be added; at laſt; in 
fine ; in concluſion ; upon the whole; 
at the moſt. 

They have given no good proof in aſſerting this 
extravagant principle; for which, after all, they 
have no ground or colour, but a paſſage or two 
of ſcripture, milerably perverted, in oppoſition to 
many expreſs texts. Atterbury's Sermons. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is to 
be attributed to ſome good old authors, whoſe 
works I ſtudy, Pope on Paſtoral Poetry. 


birth.) The membrane in which the 
birth was involved, which 1s brought 
away after ; the ſecundine. 


The exorbitances or degenerations, whether from | 


a hurt in labour, or from part of the after-birth 
left behind, produce ſuch virulent diſtempers of 
the blood, as make it caſt out a tumour. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Unexpected events happening after an 


affair is ſuppoſed to be at an end. 
For the next morrow's mead they cloſely went, 


For fear of afterclaps to prevent. | 
Spenſ. Hub. Tale. 


It is commonly taken in an ill ſenſe. 


The latter charges; the expence in- 
curred after the original plan is exe- 


cuted. 
You muſt take care to carry off the land- floods 


8 
AFTER- DINNER. 2. 


and ſtreams, before you attempt draining; leſt your 


| 


K Fr 


afterceft and labour prove unſucceſsful, 
Mortimer's Hy andry, 

A'FTERCROP. 7. / [from after an crop.] 
The ſecond crop or harveſt of the ſame 
year, 


yet the hay good for the 1 
ortimer's Huſbandey. 
. [from — _ 
dinner.) The hour paſſing juſt after 
dinner, which is generally allowed t 
indulgence and amuſement. | 
Thou haſt nor youth nor age, 
But, as it were, an after-dinner's ſleep, 
Dreaming on both. Shakeſp. e Meaſu:, 
A'FTER-ENDEAVOUR. . J. [from aft 
and endeavour.] Endeavours made afte; 
the firſt effort or endeavour. 
There is no reaſon why the ſound of a pie 
. ſhould leave traces in their brains, which, ng 
firſt, but by their after-endeawours, ſhould produce 
the like ſounds. OE Lich, 
A*'FTER-ENQUIRY. 2. / [from after and 
enguiry.] Enquiry made after the fad 
committed, or after life. | 
You muſt either be directed by ſome that tak: 
upon them to know, or take upon yourſelf that, 
which, I am ſure, you do not know, or lump th: 
after-engquiry on your peril. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbelin, 
To A'FTEREYE. v. a. [from after and ey] 
To keep one in view; to follow in vicy, 
This 1s not in uſe, | 
Thou ſhouldſt have made him 
As little as a crow, or leſs, ere left 
To aftereye him. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelir. 
A'FTERGAME. z. , [from after and gane. 
The ſcheme which may be laid, or the 
expedients which are ere after the 
original deſign has miſcarried ; method 
taken after the firſt turn of affairs. 
This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud 2nd 
open ſlowly ; nature ſometimes delighting to play 
an aftergame, as well as fortune, which had both 
their turns and tides in courſe, Molin. 
The fables of the axe-handle and the wedge, 
ſerve to precaution us not to put ourſelves nee. 
leſsly upon an aftergame, but to weigh beforehand 
what we ſay and do. L' Eftrange's Fabi. 
Our firſt deſign, my friend, has prov'd abortive; 
Still there remains an aftergame to play. 
; Addiſon's (al. 
ArTERHOURS. 7. /, [from after aud 
hours.] The hours that ſucceed, 
So ſmile the heav'ns upon this holy act, 
That afterbours with ſorrow chide us not. 
Shakeſpeare's Remeo and uli. 
ArrER-LIVER. 2. /. {from after and 
live.] He that lives in ſucceeding times 
By thee my promiſe ſent 5 
Unto myſelf, let after-livers know. Sidney, b.. 
ArTER LOVE. z. , [from after and len 
The ſecond or later love. | 
Intended, or committed, was this fault ? 
If but the firſt, mm cup peeling be, 
- ee. 
To win thy after-love, pare bobs Richard 
AFTERMATH. #. / [from after and mn 
from mow.] The latter math; the#: 
cond crop of graſs, mown in autumn 
See AFTERCROP, . 
ArTERNOON. #. / from after and i 
The time from the meridian to the c 
Ing. 
1 beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widows 
Ev'n in the afternoon of her beſt days, 


Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye- 10 
Shakeſpeare's ag b 


10 , well 


Aﬀeercrops I think neither good for the land, nor | 
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r, keep the lively taſte you hold 
bandry, ons 1 os him 0 but fear him more; | 
crop. And, in your afternoons, think what you told 
» ſame And promis'd him at morning-prayer — 

Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run; 
nd, nor But, when the bus'neſs of the day is done, ; 
On Cice, and drink, and drabs, they ſpend the af- 
bandry, ternocn. Dryden's Perſius, Sat. i. 
r and A'rTERPAINS. . , from after and pain.] 
after The pains after birth, by which wo- 
ved to men are delivered of the ſecundine. 
Ar TER PART. 2. , from after and part.] 
e, The latter part. | 
The flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's 
Meaſur, age, not yet grown up to be headſtrong, -makes it | 
after more governable and ſafe; and, in the Re Fae 
e after reaſon and foreſight begin a little to take place, 
and mind a man of his ſafety and improve —_ 
. cx. 
1 = A'rTERPROOF. 2. /. [from after and 
produce proof. 5 ; : : 
Lech. 1. Evidence poſterior to the thing in 
ter and queſtion. | 
ie fac 2. Qualities known by ſubſequent expe- 
rience. - 
hat take All know, that he likewife at firſt was much 
elf that, under the expectation of his aſtcrproof; ſuch a 
ump tte ſolar influence there is in the ſolar aſpect. Wotton. 
_ | A'FTERTASTE. z. / from after and taſte.] 
2 25 A taſte remaining upon the tongue after 
; eye. I the draught, which was not perceived 
ST | in the act of drinking. 
5 A'FTERTHOUGHT. 2. % [from after.and 
5 thought.] Reflections after the act; ex- 
m_—— pedients formed too late. It is not pro- 
gane] perly to be uſed for ſecondi bought. 
or the Expence, and aſterthougbt, and idle care, 
ſter the = And doubts of mctley hue, and dark deſpair ; 
3 Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, A 
nethods . And jealouſy ſuffus'd with jaundice in her eyes, 
; 8 725 Diſcolouring all ſne view'd, in tawny dreſs'd, 
bud and 1 Downlook'd, and with a cuckow on her fiſt. 
g to play 1 : 5 Dryden's Fables. 
had bn F Arrrx-TIuES. 2. / [from after and 

Man time.] Succeeding times. See AFTER- 

© wege x AGES. 7 15 875 
_ pe Be. You promis'd once, a progeny divine 
eforehan 3 Of Romans, riſing from the Trojan line, 
's F abi Wo In aftertimes ſhould hold the world in awe, 
abortne; We And to the land and ocean give the law. 
ys Cat: = _ Dryden's Virgil. 
ae ArrERTOss ix G. 2. / [from after and 
| 70%.] The motion of the ſea after a 
, ſtorm. | 
. f Confuſions and tumults are only the impotent 
cs 4 Juli. 5 remains of an unnatural rebellion, and are no more 
1 5 than the aftertofſings of a ſea when the ſtorm is 
_— 2 Bid. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
g time We Arrterwannr. adv. [from after and 
1 peand, Sax. ] In ſucceeding time; ſome- 
1 url times written afterwards, but leſs pro- 

perly. 

Uſes not thought upon before, may aſterævard 

It? ſpring up, and be reaſonable cauſes of retaining 

mat, which former conſiderations did formerly 

1 procure to be inſtituted. Hooker. 

Richar ; An anxious diſtruſt of 'the divine goodneſs, 

nd na, 8 makes 2 man more and more unworthy of it; and 

; the . miſerable beforehand, for fear of being ſo after = 

autumn. ward, L" Eftrange. 

A AFTerwit. x, % [from after and alf. 

nd = The contrivance of expedients after the 

he ere occaſion of uſing them is paſt. See 

AFTERTHOUGHT. 
ere is no recalling what's gone aſt ; 

gut . aut Kai comes _ late, 8 ee ee ” 

e. . , J L'Eſtrange. 

en r ren-wWaaTE. 2. . (from after and 
Howe | | 


eurath,] Anger when the provocation 
ſeeme pat | | 
I hear him mock 
The luck of Cæſar, which, the gods give men 
J“ excuſe their after-avrath. | 
3 Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
A GA. u. ſ. The title of a Turkiſh mili- 
tary officer. | of 


Aca'IN. adv. [azen, Sax.] 
1. A ſecond time; once more; marking 


the repetition of the ſame thing. 

The poor remnant of human ſeed, which re- 
mained in their mountains, peopled their country 
again ſlowly, by little and little. 

Bacon's New Atalantis. 

Should Nature's ſelf invade the world again, 
And o'er the centre ſpread the liquid main, 

Thy pow'r were ſafe. Waller. 

Go now, deluded man, and ſeek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the duſty plain. 

Did. Eneid. 

Some are already retired into foreign countries; 
and the reſt, who poſſeſs lands, are determined 
never to hazard them again, for the ſake of eſtab- 
liſhing their ſuperſtition. Swift. 
2. On the other hand; marking ſome op- 


poſition or contrariety. 

His wit increaſed upon the occaſion; and ſo 
much the more, if the occaſion were ſharpened 
with danger. Again, whether it were the ſhortneſs 
of his foreſight, or the ſtrength of his will, certain 
it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes 
could not have been without defects in his nature. 

Bacon, 

Thoſe things that we know not what to do 


withal, if we had them, and thoſe things, again, 


which another cannot part with, but to his own 
loſs and ſhame. L'Eftrange's Fables. 


3. On another part; marking a tranſition 
to ſome new conſideration. 
Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of ſnow 
Again, behold the winter's weight 
Oppreſs the lab' ring woods below. Dryden. 
4. In return, noting re- action, or recipro- 
cal action; as, His fortune worked up- 
on his nature, and his nature again upon 
his fortune. 
in reſtitution. 
When your head did but ake, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows ; 
The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me, 


And I did never aſk it you again. 
Shakeſp. King John. 


6. In return for any thing; in recom- 


ence. 


That he hath given will he pay again. 
Prove xix. 27. 


7. In order of rank or ſucceſſion; mark- 
ing diſtribution. 

N 1 was aſked of Demoſthenes, What was 
the chief part of an orator ? He anſwered, Action. 
What next? Action. What next again? Action. 

; Bacon's Eſſays. 

The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and 
compact ſubſtance of their leaves, and the pedicles 
of them: and the cauſe of chat again is either 
the tough and viſcous juice of the plent, or the 
ſtrength and heat thereof. FHacon's Natural Hist. 


8. Beſides; in any other time or place. 
They have the Walloons, who are tall ſoldiers ; 
yet that is but a ſpot of ground. But, on the 
other fide, there is not in the world again fach a 
ſpring and ſeminary of brave military people, as 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Bacon. 
9. Twice as much; marking the ſame 


quantity once repeated. 


There are whom heav'n has bleſt with ſtore of 
o 


5. Back; 


| wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it ; 


. 
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wk 
For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife, + 
'Tho' meant each other's aid, like man and wife, 


Pope. 

I ſhould not be ſorry to ſee a chorus on a 2 
more than as large and as deep again as ours, built 
and adorned at a king's charges. 

S Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
10. Again'and again ; with frequent repe- 
tition; often. | 

This is not to be obtained by one or two haſty 
readings : it muſt be repeated again and again, 
with a cloſe attention to the tenour of the diſ- 
courſe, N Loc te. 

11. In oppoſition; by way of reſiſtance. 

Who art thou that anſwereſt again? 

/ Rom. ix. 20. 
12. Back; as, returning from ſome meſ- 
ſage. 

Bring us word again which way we ſhall go. 

. Deut. i. 22. 
Ac AINST. prep. [ænzeon, ongeond, Sax. ] 
1. In oppoſition to any perſon. | 

And he will be a wild man; his hand will be 
againſt every man, and every man's hand againſt 
him. | Gen. Xvie 12. 

2. Contrary; oppoſite, in general. 

That authority of men ſhould prevail with men 
either againſt or above reaſon, is no part of our be- | 
lief. Hooker. 5 

He is melancholy without cauſe, and merry | 
againſt the hair. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 

We might work any effect without and againſ# 
matter; and this not holpen by the co-operation 
of angels or ſpirits, but only by the unity and har 
mony of natures Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. — 

The preventing goodneſs of God does even wreſt 
him from himſelf, and ſave him, as it were, 
againſs his will. South. 

The god, uneaſy till he ſlept again, 

Reſolv'd, at once, to rid himſelf of pain 
And, tho? againſt his cuſtom, call'd aloud, Dryden, 

Men often ſay a thing is againſt their conſcience, 

when really it is not. Swift's Miſcellanies, 


3. In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be ſaid again a thing, this 
will fill be true, that many things poſſibly are, 
which we know not of; and that many more things. 
may be than are: and if ſo, after all our argu- 
ments againſt a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. | Tillotſon. 

The church-clergy have written the beſt collec- 
tion of tracts againſt popery that ever appeared in | it 
England. Swift. 5 

4. With contrary motion or tendency: 


uſed of material action. 
Boils and plagues 

Plaiſter you o' er, that one infect another 
Againſt the wind a mile. Sbateſpeare's Cori 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therdfore 
hot, delighteth in the freſh air; and many time 
flieth againſt the wind, as trouts and ſalmons ſwim 
againſt the ſtream. Bacon. 

5. Contrary to rule or law. 
If aught again}? my life 

Thy country ſought of thee, it ſought unjuſtly, 
Againſt the law of nature, law of nations. Miltgne 

Againſt the public ſanctions of the peace, 
Againſt all omens of their ill ſucceſs; 

With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 

To force their monarch, and inſult the court. 


Dryden. 
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6. Oppoſite to, in place. 
Asgainſt the 'Tiber's mouth, but far away. 
g Dryden. 
7. To the hurt of another. See ſenſe 5. 
And, when thou think'ſt of her eternity, 
Think not that death againſt her nature is; 
Think it a birth: and when thou go'ſt to die, 
Sing like a ſwan, as if thou went'ſt to bliſs. 
Sir F. Davies. 
8. In proviſion for; in expectation of, 
This mode of ſpeaking probably had 
its original from the idea of making 
proviion 
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| time they ſhould come to. ſettle themſelves in the 
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proviſion againf, or in oppoſition to, a 
time of misfortune, but by degrees. ac- 
quired a neutral ſenſe. It, ſometimes 
She the caſe elliptically ſuppreſſed, as, 
againſi he comes, that is, againſt the 
time when he comes, | 5 
Thence ſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair diſpred,, |; 
And ready dight with drapets feſtival, 
Hgainſt the viands ſhould be miniſtred. 
Fairy Queen. 
The like charge was given them again the 


land promiſed unto their fathers. Hooker. 
Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning fingeth all night long : 
And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abroad; 
The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallow'd and ſo gracious is the time. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
To that purpoſe, he made haſte to Briſtol, that 
all things might be ready againſt the prince came 
thither. Clarendon. 
Agairſt the promis'd time provides with care, 
And haſtens in the woof the robes he was ta wear. 
Dryden. 
All which I grant to be reaſonably and truly 
ſaid, and only deſire they may be remembered 


againſt another day. Stilling fleets 
A*caLaxy. 2. % [from « and yaa, Gr.] 
Want of milk. | Dit. 


ASAP E. adv. [from a and gape.] Staring 
with eagerneſs ; as, a bird gapes for 
meat. = 

; In himſelf was all his tate ; 
More ſolemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horſes led, and grooms beſmear'd with gold, 
Dazzles the crowd, and ſets them all agape. 
P ar adiſe Leſt. 
Dazzle the crowd, and ſet them all agape. 
Philips. 
The whole crowd ſtood agape, and ready to take 
the doctor at his word. Spectator, No 572. 
A*GARICK, 2. / [agaricum, Lat.] A drug 
of uſe in phyſic, and the dying trade. 
It is divided into male and female; 


the male is uſed only in dying, the fe- 


male in medicine: the male grows on 
oaks, the female on larches. | 
| There are two excreſcences which grow upon 
trees, both of them in the nature of muſhrooms ; 
the one the Romans call becletas, which groweth 
upon the roots of oaks, and was one of the dainties 
of their table; the other is medicinal, that is call- 
ed agarick, which groweth upon the tops of oaks ; 
though it be affirmed by ſome, that it groweth 
alſo at the roots. Bacon. 
Aca'sT. adj. | This word, which is uſual- 
Iy, by later authors, written aghaſt, is, 
not improbably, the true word derived 
from agaze, which has been written 
aghaſt, from a miſtaken etymology, 
See AcnasT.] Struck with terrour ; 
amazed; frighted to aſtoniſhment. 
Thus roving on 
In confus'd march forlorn, th' advent'rous bands, 
With ſhudd'ring horrour pale, and eyes agaſt, 
View'd firſt their lamentable lot, and found | 
No reſt. . Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
A*GATE. z. / [agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A 
precious ſtone of the loweſt claſs, often 
clouded with beautiful variegations. | 
In ſhape no bigger than an agare tone, 1 
On the forefinger of an alderman. | 
Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Angates are only varieties of the flint kind; the 


6. Maturity; ripeneſs ; years of diſere | 


D "7; 
* . 


brown, red, and ſometimes blue. oodevard. 
A'caTv. adj. [from. agate.] Partaking of 
the nature of agate. | | 
An agaty flint was above two inches in diame- 
ter; the whole covered over with a friable creta- 
ceous eruſt, 3 
To AA zB. v. a. [from a and gaze, to ſet 


'To ſtrike with amazement ; to ſtupify 
with ſudden terrour. The verb is now 
out of uſe. i — 

So as they travell'd, fo they gan eſpy 

An armed knight toward them gallop faſt, 

That ſeemed from ſome feared foe to fly, 

Or other griſly thing that him agaſt. Fairy Queen, 

Ac AZ ED. participial adj. [from agaze ; 
which ſee.] Struck with amazement ; 
terrified to ſtupidity. | 

Hundreds he ſent to hell, and none durſt ſtand 
him; 1 

Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew : 

The French exclaim'd, „The devil was in arms!“ 

All the whole army ſtood agazed on him. 

Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


AGE. u- /. [age, Fr. anciently eage, or 
aage ; it is deduced by Menage from 
ætatium, of ætas; by Funius, from aa, 
which, in the Teutonic dialects, ſigni- 
fied long duration.] | 

1. Any period of time attributed to ſome- 
thing as the whole, or part, of its du- 
ration: in this ſenſe, we ſay, the age of 
man, the ſeveral ages of the world, the 


golden or iron age. 
One man in, his time plays many parts, 
His life being ſeven ages. Shakeſpeare. 
And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt ſeventeen 
years; ſo the whole age of Jacob was an hundred 
forty and ſeven years. Geneſis, xlvii. 28. 
2. A ſucceſſion or generation of men. 
Hence, laſtly, ſprings care of poſterities, 
Forthings their kind would everlaſting make. 
Hence is it, that old men do plant young trees, 
The fruit whereof another age ſhall take. 
Sir F. Davies. 
| Next to the Son, IN 
Deſtin'd Reſtorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav'n, and earth, ſhall to the ages riſe, 
Or down from heav'n deſcend. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
No declining age 
E'er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Roſcommon. 
3. The time in which any particular man, 
or race of men, lived, or ſhall live; as, 


. the age of heroes. | 
No longer new the golden age appears, 
When patriarch wits ſurviv'd a thouſand years. 
Pope. 
4. The ſpace of a hundred years; a ſecu- 
lar period ; a century. | 
5. The latter part of life ; old-age ; old- 
neſs. 

You ſee how full of change his age is: the ob- 
ſervation we have made of it hath not been little; 
he always loved our ſiſter moſt, and with what poor 
judgment he hath now caſt her off ! 

| Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

Boys muſt not have th* ambitious care of men, 
Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Roſcommon, 

And on this forehead, where your verſe has ſaid 
The loves delighted, and the graces, play'd ; 
Inſulting age will trace his cruel way, 


And leave ſad marks of his deſtructive ſway. 
| . 3 Prior, 


tion; full ſtrength of life. ; | 
A ſolemn admiſhon of proſelytes, all that either, 


have a grey horny ground, - clouded, lineated, F 


Woodward. | 


ſpotted with different Nouns, chjefly.dplky, black, | 


| ! ; 8 N 7 
| "Had, ere we came to age, our portion ſpent. 


a gazing ; as, amaze, amuſe, and others.] 


| 


being of ages defire. that aomibion fax thenaſelves, 
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or that, in infaney, are by others preſented to 
arte? of the ch , 1 preſe 51 thut 
We thought our ſires, not with their own contedt 


In aman, the age of fourteen years is the a 
of diſcretion ; and twenty-one years is the full at, 
In a woman, at ſeven years of age, the lord her 
father may diſtrain his tenants for aid to marry her: 
at the age of nine years, the is dowable ; at tweh, 
years, ſhe is able finally to ratify and confirm he 
former conſent given to matrimony ; at fourtes, 

. . the is enabled to receive her land into her om 
hands, and ſhall be out of ward at the death of hee 
anceſtor : at ſixteen, ſhe ſhall be out of wa; 
though, at the death of her anceſtor, ſhe was withi 
the age of fourteen years; at twenty-one, ſhe, Þ 
able to alienate her lands and tenements. At ti: 
age of fourteen, a ſtripling is enabled to chooſe hi 
own guardian; at the age of fourteen, a man may 
conſent to marriages < Corel, 

AED. adj. [from age. It makes two fl. Þ 
lables in poetry. ] REY | 

1. Old; ſtricken in years; applied pene. 

rally to animate beings. 8 

If the compariſon do ſtand between man nj 
man, the aged, for the moſt part, are beſt experi, 
enced, leaſt ſubjeC to raſh and unadviſed paſſions, 

h Hoke, 

| Novelty is only in requeſt; and it is as dangergy 
to be aged in any kind of courſe, as it is virtyoy 

do be conſtant in any undertaking, 
Shakeſp. Meaſure for Maus 
Kindneſs itſelf too weak a charm will prove, 
To raiſe the feeble fires of aged love. Prin. 

2. Old; applied to inanimate things. This 

uſe is rare, and commonly with fone 
tendency to the proſopopœia. Fo 

The people did not more worſhip the images of 
gold and ivory, than they did the groves; andthe 
ſame Quintilian ſaith of the aged oaks. 

» Stillingfleet's Defence of Diſc. on Rom. Idi. 

A*GEDLY. adv. [from aged.) After the 

manner of an aged perſon. 

AEN. adv. [agen, Sax.] Again; in 
return. See AGAIN. 

This word is now only written in this 
manner, though it be in reality the true 
orthography, for the ſake of rhime. 

Thus Venus: Thus her ſon reply'd agen; I 
None of your ſiſters have we heard or ſeen. 
| | Dryden, 
AGENCY. 2. /. [from agent.] = 
1. The quality of acting; the ſtate of being ae 
in action; action. | | 
A few advances there are in the following papers, 
tending to aſſert the ſuperintendence and agency d 
Providence in the natural world. | 
Woodzvard"s Preface to Nat. Hifi. 


2. The office of an agent or factor for ar- 
other ; buſineſs performed by an agent. 
Some of the purchaſers themſelves may be con- 

tent to live cheap in a worſe country, rather then 
be at the charge of exchange and agencies. Soi. 


AGENT. adj. [agens, Lat.] That which 
acts; oppoſed to patient, or that wich 


is ated upon. 

This ſucceſs is oft truly aſcribed unto the forte 
of imagination upon the body agent; and then, . 
a ſecondary means, it may upon a diverſe bod); 
as, for example, if a man carry a ring, 0r force 
part of a beaſt, believing ſtrongly that it will hep 
him to obtain his love, it may make him mor 
induſtrious, and again more confident and perfiti"s 
than otherwiſe he would be. Bacon's Nat. Wie 


A'GENT. 2. 
1. An actor; he that acts; he that poſſeſſes 
the faculty of action. _ 
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Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not er- | 


a — 5 5 o ” d- 
ded as impertinent unto the thing, but as nee 
— in regard of the agent, which ſeeth 2 


to reſolve uon oer. 
we whom nor agent, from the inſtru 11 NY 
( 4 in; | 18 . 
Nor pow'r of working, from the wo — — 
N £ 26 Y * 6 ill þ 
Heay'n made us agents free to good or ill, 
And forc'd it not, tho” ne foreſaw the will. 
Freedom was firſt beſto d on human race, 
And preſcience only held the ſecond e Dryden 
| A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any 
Thar” agent, conſequently being an effect of the 
divine omnipotence. South's Sermons. 


A ſubſtitute; a deputy ; a factor; a 


of another. © 
Al hearts in love, uſe you own tongues z 
Let every eye negotiate for itſelf, 
And truſt no agent. | Shakeſpeare. 
They had not the wit to ſend to them, in any 
- orderly faſhion, agents or choſen men, to tempt 
them, and to treat with them. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Remember, Sir, your fury of a wife, 
Who not content to be r on yous 
ts of your paſſion will purſue, 
ee Dryden's Aureng. 
3. That which has the power of operating, 
or producing effects upon another thing. 
They produced wonderful effects, by the proper 
application of agents to patients. © Temple, 


AGGELATION. 2. V [Lat. gelu.] Concre- 


tion of ice. Za 
It is round in hail, and figured in its guttulous 
deſcent from the air, growing greater or leſſer ac- 
cording to the accretion or pluvious aggelation about 
the fundamental atoms thereof. ns 
: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


AGGENERA TION. =. J [from ad and ge- 
neratio, Lat.] The ſtate of growing or 
uniting to another body, ; 


To make a perfect nutrition, there is required a 
tranſmutation of nutriment; now where this con- 
verſion or aggeneration is made, there is alſo required, 

in the aliment, a ſimilarity of matter. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


To A'GGERATE, v. a. [from agger, Lat.] 


To heap up. 5 
Ac ROSE. adj, [from agger, Lat.] Full 
of heaps. | Die. 


7 AGGLO'MERATE. v. a. [agglomero, 


Lat.] 
1. To gather up in a ball, as thread. 
2. To gather together. 
To AGGLO'MERATE. v. 7. 
Beſides, the hard agglomerating ſalts, 
The ſpoil of ages, would impervious choke 
Their ſecret channels. Thomſon's Autumn. 
Acclu'tinanTs.n./: [from agglutinate.] 
Thoſe medicines or applications which 
have the power of uniting parts together. 
70 AGGLU'TINATE. v. 2. from ad and 
gluten, glue, Lat.] To unite one part to 
another; to join together, ſo as not to fall 
aſunder. It is a word almoſt appropri- 
ated to medicine. | 
The body has got room enough to grow into its 
full dimenſions, which is performed by the daily 
ingeſtion of food that is digeſted into blood; 
which being diffuſed through the body, is agglu- 
t:nated to thoſe parts that were immediately agglu- 
nated to the foundation parts of the womb. 
| Harvey on Conſumptions. 
AccLuTINa'T1ON. 2. , [from aggluti- 
nate.] Union; coheſion; the act of ag- 


Dated, 


perſon employed to tranſact the buſineſs | 


— the ſtate of being aggluti- 


| 


The occaſion of its not healing by agglutination 
| as the other did, was from the 3 the ichor 
| had begun to make in the bottom of the wound. 


N 


agglutination. 


rowler. . : Wiſeman. 

To AGGRANDT ZE. v. a. [aggrandjer, 
Fr.] To make great; to enlarge; to 
exalt; to improve in power, honour, or 
rank; It is applied to perſons gene- 
rally, ſometimes to things. 

If the king ſhould uſe it no better than the pope 
did, only to aggrandize covetous churchmen, it 
cannot be called a jewel in his crown. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Theſe furniſh us with glorious ſprings and me- 
diums, to raiſe and aggrandize our conceptions, to 
warm our ſouls, to awaken the better paſſions, and 
to elevate them even to a divine pitch, and that for 
devotional purpoſes MWatts's Impr. of the Mind. 

 A'GGRANDIZEMENT. 2. , [aggrandifſe- 
ment, Fr.) The ſtate of being aggran- 
dized ; the act of aggrandizing. 

A*6GRANDIZER. 2. . | from aggrandize.] 
The perſon that aggrandizes or makes 

great another. 

To AGGRA'TE. v. a. [aggratare, Ital.] 
To pleaſe; to treat with civilities: a 
word not now in uſe. 

And in the midſt thereof, upon the floor, | 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour; 

The which them did in modeſt wiſe amate, 
And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. 
Fairy Queen. 

To AGGRAVATE. v. a. [aggrawvo, Lat.] 

1. To make heavy, uſed only in a meta- 
phorical ſenſe; as, to aggravate an ac- 
cuſation, or a puniſhment. | 

A grove hard by, ſprung up with this their change, 
His will who reigns above ! to aggravate 
Their penance, laden with fruit, like that 
Which grew in paradiſe, the bait of Eve 
Us'd by the tempter. Milton's Parad. Left. 

Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appears, 

And aggravating crimes augmeats their fears. 
. | Dryd. neid. 

2. To make any thing worſe, by the ad- 
dition of ſome particular circumſtance, 
not eſſential. 

This offence, in itſelf ſo heinous, was yet in 
him aggravated by the motive thereof, which was 
not malice or diſcontent, but an aipiring mind to 
the papacy. Bacon's Henry VII. 
GGRAVA TION. z. , from aggrawvate.] 

1. The act of aggravating, or making 
heavy. | 

2. The act of enlarging to enormity. 

A painter added a pair of whiſkers to the face, 
and by alittle aggravation of the features changed 
it into the Saracen's head. Addiſon. 

3. The extrinſical circumſtances or acci- 
dents, which increaſe the guilt of a 

crime, or the miſery of a calamity. 

He, to the fins which he commits, hath the ag- 
gravation ſuperadded of committing them againſt 
knowledge, againſt conſcience, againſt fight of the 

- contrary law. Hammond. 

If it be weigh'd 
By itſelf, with aggravations not ſurcharg'd, 
Or elſe with juſt allowance counterpois'd, 
I may, if poflible, thy pardon find 
The eafier towards me, or thy hatred leſs. Milton. 


AGGREGATE. adj.[aggregatus, Lat.] Fra- 
med by the collection of any particular 
parts into one mals, body, or ſyſtem. | | 


| 


; | 1  Wiſeman's Surgery. | 
| AccLUTINATIVE. adj.[ from agglutinate.] | 
That which has the power of procuring | 


| 


| 


| Rowl up the member with the agglutinative | 


- 


AGG 
The ſolid reaſbm of one man with unprej udicate 
apprehenſions, begets as firm a belief as the autho- 
rity or aggregate teſtimony of many hundreds. 
n Broms Vulgar Errours. 


They had, for a long time together, produced 


many other inept combinations, or aggregate forms 
of particular things, and nonſenſical ſyſtems of the 
whole. Ray on the Creation. 


A*GGREGATE, 2. , [from the verb.] The 
complex, or collective reſult of the con- 
junction or acervation of many parti- 
culars. 


The reaſon of the far greateſt part of mankind, 


is but an aggregate of miſtaken phantaſms, and, 
in things not ſenſible, a conſtant delufion. 
Glanville's Scepſis Scientificae 
A great number of living and thinking particles 
could not poſſibly, by their mutual contact, and 
prefling, and ſtriking, compoſe one greater indi- 
vidual animal, with one mind and underſtanding, 
and a vital conſenſion of the whole body; any 


more than a ſwarm of bees, or a crowd of men and 


women, can be conceived to make up one particular 
living creature, compounded and conſtituted of the 


aggregate of them all. Bentley. 
To AGGREGATE. v. a. [ aggrego, Lat.] 


To collect together; to accumulate; ta 
heap many particulars into one mals, 
= The aggregated ſoil 
Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 
As with a trident, ſmote. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
AGGREGA'TION. 2. / [from — 


1. Collection, or ſtate of being collected. 


Their individual imperfections being great, they 
are moreover enlarged by their aggregation; and 
being err6neous in their ſingle numbers, once hud- 
dled together, they will be errour itſelf. : 

; Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
2. The collection, or act of collecting many 
particulars into one whole. 

The water reſident in the abyſs is, in all parts 
of it, ſtored with a conſiderable quantity of heat, 
and more eſpecially in thoſe where theſe extraordi- 
nary aggregations of this fire happen. 

Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

3- The whole compoſed by the coacerva- 
tion of many particulars ; an aggregate. 
To AGGRE'SS. v. n. [aggredior, aggre/* 
Jum, Lat.] To commit the firſt act of 


violence; to begin the quarrel. 
The glorious pair advance 
With mingled anger, and collected might, 
To turn the war, and tell aggreſſing France, 
How Britain's ſons and Britain's friends can fight. 


Prior. : 


AGGRE'SSION. 7. / [ aggreſſio, Lat.] The 
firſt act of injury; commencement of 
a quarrel by ſome act of iniquity. 

There is no reſiſting of a common enemy, without 
an union for a mutual defence; and there may 
be alſo, on the other hand, a conſpiracy of common 
enmity and aggreſſion. L'Eftrange. 


AccRE'ss0R. 7. , [from aggreſs.] The 


perſon that firſt commences hoſtility z 
the aſſaulter or invader, oppoſed to the 
. defendant. 


Fly in nature's face? 
But how, if nature fly in my face firſt ? 
Then nature's the aggreſſor : Let her look 3 . 
| Dryden. 
It is a very unlucky circumftance, to be obliged 
to retaliate the injuries of ſuch authors, whoſe 
works are ſo ſoon forgotten, that we are in danger 
already of appearing the firſt aggreſſerse - 
| Pepe and Swift. 
AccRIEVANCE. 2. /, [See GRIEVANCE. ] 
Injury; hardſhip inflifted ; wrong en- 
dured. | 
To AGGRIEVE. v. 4. 


from gravis, Lats 
See Togrieve.] , | 8 
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4. To give ſorrow; to cauſe grief; to vex. 
It is not improbable, that to grieve was 
originally neuter, and aggrieve the ac- 
tive. 
But while therein I took my chief delight, 
I ſaw, alas! the gaping earth devour | 
The ſpring, the place, and all clean out of ſight : 
Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this 3 
R pen ere 
3. To impoſe ſome hardſhips upon; to 
haraſs; to hurt in one's right. This 
is a kind of juridical ſenſe ; and when- 
ever it is uſed now, it ſeems to bear 
ſome alluſion to forms of law. 


Sewall, archbiſhop of York, much aggrieved | 
- _ With ſome practices of the pope's collectors, took 


all patiently. | Camden. 
The landed man finds himſelf aggrieved by the 
falling of his rents, and the ſtreightening of his 
fortune; whilſt the monied man keeps up his gain, 
and the merchant thrives and grows rich by _—_ 
ocke. 
Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
Chloe complains, and wond'rouſly 's aggriev'd. 
Granwille, 


To ARO“. v. a. [aggropare, Ital.] To 


bring together into one ſigure; to crowd 
together: a term of painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggrouped 
(or combined) together, are agreeable and pleatant 
to the fight, _ Dryden. 

Acna'sT. adj. [either the participle of 
agaze (fee Ac Az E), and then to be 
written agazed, or agaſt, or from a and 
Farr, a ghoſt, which the preſent ortho- 
graphy favours ; perhaps they were ori- 
ginally different words.] Struck with 
horrour, as at the ſight of a ſpectre ; 
ſtapified with terrour. It is generally 
applied to the external appearance. 

She ſighing ſore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart-ſtrings braſt, 
With dreary dreoping eye look d up like one ag aſt. 

Spenſer. 
© The aged earth aghaſ}, 
With terrour of that blaſt, 
Shall from the ſurface to the centre ſhake. Milton. 

Aghaſt he wak' d, and, ſtarting from his bed, 
Cold ſweat in clammy drops his limbs o'erfpread. 

Dryden: Aid. 

J laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato 
Will look agbaßt, while unforeſeen deſtruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every ſide. 

a Aldiſon's Cato. 
£A'GILE. adj. [ agile, Fr. agilis, Lat. ] 
Nimble ; ready; having the quality of 
being ſpeedily put in motion; active. 
Wich that he gave his able horſe the head, 
And bending forward ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade, 
Up to the rowel-head. Shakeſp, Henry IV. 

The immediate and agile ſubſervience of the 
ſpirits to the empire of the mind or ſoul. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To guide its actions with informing care, 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, 
Render it agile, witty, valiant, ſage, 
As fits the various courſe of human age. Pricr. 
A*G1LENESss. 2. /. | from agile.) The qua- 
ity of being agile; nimbleneſs; rea- 
dineſs for motion; quickneſs ; activity; 
agility. | 
Ai LIT v. /. [agilitas, Lat. from agilis, 
agile.] Nimbleneſs ; readineſs to move; 
quickneſs ; activity. 
A limb over- ſtrained by lifting a weight above 
its power, may never recover its former agi/ity and 
vigour. Watts. 


"2GFLLOCHUM, n. / Aloes-wood. A 


4 


tree in the Eaſt-Indies, brought to us 11 


2»•¹»„ 


aGH 


is hot, drying, and accounted a ſtrength- 
ener of the nerves in general. The beſt 
is of a blackiſh purple colour, and fo 
light as to ſwim upon water. Quincy. 
A GIO. n. /. [An Italian word, ſignifying 
eaſe or conveniency.] A mercantile 
term, uſed chiefly in Holland and Ve- 
nice, for the difference between the value 
of bank notes, and the current money. 

F- 4 Chambers. 

To AGI 'S T. v. a. [from gifte, Fr. a bed 
or reſting- place, or from %. 1. . 
ſtabalari.] To take in and feed the 
cattle of ſtrangers in the king's foreſt, 
and to gather the money. The officers 
that do this, are called agiſtors, in Eng- 
liſh, gu or gift-takers. Their function 
is termed agi/tment ; as, agiſtment upon 


the ſea-banks. This word agi/t is alſo 


uſed, for the taking in of other men's | 


cattle into any man's ground, at a cer- 
ain rate per week. 

AG1'STMENT. . / [See Ac1sT.] It is 
taken by the canon lawyers in another 
ſenſe than is mentioned under àgiiſt. 
They ſeem to intend by it, a modus or 
compoſition, or mean rate, at which 
ſome right or due may be reckoned : per- 
haps it is corrupted from addoucifſement, 
or adjuſtment. 1 

AG1'sTOR. 2. ,. [from agiſt.] An officer of 
the king's foreſt. See Aci1sT. 

A'GITABLE. adj. | from agitate; agitabilis, 

Lat.] That which may be agitated, or 
put in motion ; perhaps that which may 
be diſputed. See AGiTATE, and A6c1- 
TATION. : 

To A'GITATE. v. a. [agito, Lat.] 

1. To put in motion; to ſhake ; to move 
nimbly ; as, the ſurface of tlie waters 
is agitated by the wind; the veſſel was 
broken by agitating the liquor. 

2. To be the cauſe of motion; to actuate; 
to move. - 

Where dwells this ſov'reign arbitrary ſoul, 


Which does the human animal-controul, - 
Inform each part, and agitate the whole? Blackmore, 


3. To affect with perturbation ; as, the 
mind of man is agitazed by various 
aſſions. 
4. To ſtir; to bandy from one to another; 
to diſcuſs; to controvert; as, to agitate 
a queſtion, 

Though this controverſy be revived, and hotly 
agitated among the moderns; yet I doubt whether 
it be not, in a great part, a nominal diſpute. 

. Boyle on Colours. 
5. To contrive; to revolve; to form by 
laborious thought. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 
never more ſtudied and elaborate, than when poli- 
ticians moſt agitate deſperate deſigns. King Charles. 

AG1TA'TION. z./. | from agitate; agitatio, 
Lat.] 
1. The act of moving or ſhaking any thing. 

Putrefaction aſketh reſt ; for the ſubtle motion 
which putrefaction requireth, is diſturbed by any 
agitation. Bacon. 

2. The ſtate of being moved or agitated; 
as, the waters, after a ſtorm, are ſome 
time in a violent agitation. 


ſmall bits, of a very fragrant ſcent. It |. 


Blount. 


3. Diſcuſſion; controverſial examination. 


| 


AGO 


A klad of a ſchool queſtionis ſtarted in this fable 
upon reaſon and inſtinét; this deliberative pro, 
ceeding of the crow, was rather a logical agitatin 

of the matter. : 5 L'Eftrange's ablg, 
4. Violent motion of the mind; pertur. 
bation; diſturbance of the thoughts. 


A great perturbation in nature! to receive + 
once the benefit of fleep, and do the effects of 
watching. In this ſlumbry agitation, beſides her 
walking, and other al performances, what 
have you heard her ſay? Shakeſpeare's Mack}, 
His mother could no longer bear the agirati;n; 

of ſo many paſſions as thronged upon her, 
; of 9 A Tatler, No 56. 
5. Deliberation; contrivance; the ſtate 
of being conſulted upon. 
The project now in agitation for repealing gf 
the teſt act, and yet leaving the name of an eſtab. 


liſhment to the preſent national church, is incon. 
ſiſtent. Swift's Miſcellanizs, 

AGc1TA'TOR. 2. J. [from agitate.] He that 
agitates any thing ; he who manages 
affairs: in which ſenſe ſeems to be uſed 
the agitators of the army. 

A'GLET. 2. . [Some derive it from «iy, 
ſplendour ; but it is apparently to be 
deduced from aigule!te, Fr. a tag to a 
point, and that from aigz, ſharp.] 

1. A tag of a point curved into ſome re- 
preſentation of an animal, generally of 
a man. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 
2001. and his gown addreſſed with aglets, eſteemed 
worth 251. Hayward, 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him 
to a puppet, or an aglet baby, or an old trot, and 


ne'er a tooth in her head. 2 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 


2. The pendants at the ends of the chievez 
of flowers, as in tulips. 

AGMIN AL. adj. | from agmen, Lat.] Be. 
longing to a troop. Did. 

AG NAIL. adj. [from ange, grieved, and 
nagle, a nail.] A diſeaſe of the nails; 
a whitlow ; an inflammation round the 
nails. | 

Ad NATION. 7. . [from agnatus, Lat.] 
Deſcent from the {ame father, in a di- 
rect male line, diſtinct from cognaticn, 
or conſanguinity, which includes deſcen- 
dants from females. _ 

Acni'Tion. 2. , [from agnitio, Lat.] 
Acknowledgment. p 

To AGNIZ E. v. a. [from agnoſco, Lat.] 
To acknowledge; to own; to avon 
This word is now obſolete. 

I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 
I find in hardneſs, ' Shakeſpeare's Otbell, 


AGNOMINA'TION. 2. J. [agnominatio, Lat.] 
Alluſion of one word to another, by te- 
ſemblance of ſound. 

The Britiſh continueth yet in Wales, and ſom! 
villages of Cornwall, intermingled with provipd 
Latin, being very ſignificative, copious, and ples- 
ſantly running upon agnominations, although bert 
in aſpirations. Cam dan. 

AGNUS CAST US. 2. % [Lat.] The nane 
of the tree commonly called the Chf 
Tree, from an imaginary virtue of pre- 
ſerving chaſtity. | 

Of laurel ſome, of woodbine many more, 
And wreathes of agnus caſtus others bore. Dq. 

Acco. adv. [agan, Sax. pi 
whence writers formerly uſed, 
ſome provinces the people ſtill uſe, 4g? 
for ago.] Paſt; as, long ago; yy 


r 


* r 
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ble Jong time has paſt ſince. Reckoning 
bro. N ſent, we ufe face; 
at time towards the preſent, ee 
rH 5, it is a year Ae it happened: reck- 
tur. oning from the preſent, we _ ago; a8, 
. it happened a year ago. This is not, 
e at perhaps, always obſerved. 
os | The great ſupply —— 
her ' ights ago on win 
what 4 wren _ * n Shakeſpeares 
beth, This both by others and myſelf I know, 
8 For I have ſerv'd their eee long x 3 nin 
| ; ht withia the winding train. 
0 gz Oft have been caug ©” Deg dens Fa N 11 
ſtate 1 ſhall ſet. wag Tons W N 4 a yon by 
\ have with one of them iom ago. 
no FE ee ee Addiſon's Freebolder. 
eſtab. Ao“. adv. [a word of uncertain fy. 
neon. f | mology 3 the F rench have the term 2 
_ | gogo, in low language; as, ils utyent a 
"wow gego, they live to their wiſh : from this 
* | phraſe our word may be, perhaps, de- 
| r ved. BOT <A LF SF 83 
+ In a ſtate of deſire ; in a ſtate of warm 
9 imagination; heated with the notion 
pe of ſome enjoyment ; longing ; ſtrongly 
excited. 3 s 
N As for the ſenſe and reaſon of it, that has little 
e re- or nothing to do here; only let it ſound full and 
lly of round, and chime right to the humour, which 
is at preſent ageg (juſt as a big, long, rattling 
: win name is ſaid to command even adoration from a | 
teemed Spaniard), and, no doubt, with this powerful, 
cud ſenſeleſs engine, the rabble driver ſhall be able to 
5 r carry all before him. South's Sermons, 
ot, and 1 is uſed with the verbs 70 Be, or to ſet; 
"i as, he rs agog, or you may et him 
—_ : agog. N He 
ueves We The gawdy goſſip, when ſhe's ſer agog, 
: In jewels dreſt, and at each ear a bob, — 
4 Be. Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 
Did. Thinks all the ſays or docs is juſtify d. 
; 7 Dryd. Fuv. Sat. vi. 
d, an 5 This maggot has no ſooner 2 him agog, but 
nails; 5 he gets him a ſhip, freights her, builds caſtles in 
nd the the air, and conceits both the Indies in his cof- 
5 ters. 3 L'Eſtrange. 
Lat) . It has the particles en, or for, before 
a d. the object of deſire. | | 
; 1 On which the ſaints are all ageg, 
, ol And all this for a bear and dog. Hudibr. cant. ii. 
deſcen· 5 Gypſies generally ſtraggle into theſe parts, and 
WT fot the heads of our ſervant-maids fo ages for 
Lat.] RS bands, that we do not expect to have any buſi- 
nei done as it ſhould be, whilſt they are in the 
15 unsre Addiſon's Spettator. 
„Lat. GONE. adv, [axan, Sax.] Ago; paſt. 
ao. See Aco. . 
I; he ſuch a princely one, 
As you ſpeak him long * ? 
1 en Jenſen's Fairy Prince. 
* T 1 GONISM, 1. 7 [ 4ywniowegy Gr.] onten- 
70, 6) RS ©0n for a prize. Did. 
» by te. oliv g. participial adj. from à and 
1 going, ] In action; into action. 
e e, * heir firſt movement, and impreſſed motions, 
me 4 pe- 3 the impulſe of an almighty hand to ſet 
zugh berg 8 = Sung. | Tatler. 
Candi. GONIST. 4. J. [e&yurirng, Gr.] A con- 
he name tender for prizes. Dic. 
he Chaſte * I STES, 1. . [ ayurirng, Gr.] A prize- 
e of pre- 115 ter; one that contends at any pub- 
5 2 for a prize. Milton has 
mores | a yled his tragedy, becauſe Samſon 
re Bg. Was called out to divert the Philiſtines 
or 7 2 with feats of ſtrength. | 
„And ON1'STICAL. adj. | fr foes 
b a ad. [ from a es.] Re- 
agel . / 3 : gonift 7 4 
uſe, 4g x. to prize-hghting, Dia. 


46 K RR. 
Latin 3 &wrifu, Gr. agenifer, Fr.] To} 1. To be in concord; to live without cone. 


— * 


feel agonies; to be in exceſſive pain. 
Doſt thou behold my poor diſtracted heart, 
Thus rent with agonizing love and rage, 


: Rote s Jane Shore. 
Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all oer, 
o ſmart and agonixe at ev'ry pore ? 
pets | Pope's Hy on Max. 
AconoTHE'TICK. ag [2yor and Ti9nus, 
| Gr.] Propoſing public contentions for 
prizes; giving prizes; preſiding at — 
lick games. | | ie. 
AGONY, WA [ 2ywv, Gr. agon, low Lat. 
agonie, Fr.] | 
1. The pangs of death; pany the laſt 
conteſt between life and death. | 
Never was there more pity in ſaving any than 
in ending me, becauſe therein my ageny ſhall end. 
| Sidney. 
Thou who for me did feel ſuch pain, 
Whoſe precious blood the croſs did tain, 
Let not thoſe agories be vain. - Roſcommon. 
2. Any violent or exceſſive pain of body 
or mind. | 
Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 
Thro' wounds and ſtrokes, and ſtubborn handeling, 
That death were better than ſuch agony, 
As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy Queen. 
Thee I have miſs'd, and thought it long, depriv'd 
Thy preſence, agony of love! till now 
| Not felt, nor ſhall be twice. Milton's Par. Loft. 
3. It is particularly uſed in devotions for 
| our Redeemer's conflict in the garden. 
To propoſe our deſires, which cannot take ſuch 
| effect as we ſpecify, ſhall, notwithſtanding, other- 
wiſe procure us his heavenly grace, even as this 
very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels to be ſent 
him as comforters in his agony. Hooker. 
Aco'on. adv. [a and good.] In earneſt ; 
not fictitiouſly. Not in ule. 
At that time I made her weep agoody 
For 1 did play a lamentable part. 
* Shakeſpeare's Tuo Gent. of Verona. 


Acovu'Ty. z. /. An animal of the An- 
tilles, of the bigneſs of a rabbet, with 
bright red hair, and a little tail with- 
out hair. He has but two teeth in each 
Jaw, holds his meat in his fore-paws 
like a ſquirrel, and has a very remark- 
able cry. When he is angry, his hair 
ſtands on end, and he ſtrikes the earth 
with his hind-feet, and, when chaſed, 
he flies to a hollow tree, whence he 1s 
expelled by ſmoke. | Trewoux, 

To Ad RACE. v. a. [from @ and grace.] 

To grant favours to; to confer benefits 

upon: a word not now in uſe. 
She granted, and that knight ſo much agrac'd, 

That ſhe him taught celeſtial diſcipline. 

4 Fairy Queen. 

AcRa'MMATIST. #. . [a, priv. and 

ye4unc, Gr.] An literate man. Die, 

ARA RIAN. adj. [agrarius, Lat.] Re- 

lating to fields or grounds; a word ſel- 

dom uſed but in the Roman hiſtory, 
where there is mention of the agrarian 
„ | 

To AGRE"ASE. v. 6. {rom a and grea/e.] 

= daub; to greaſe; to pollute with 
The waves thereof ſo flow and fluggith were, 
Engroſs d with mud, which did them foul agreaſe. 


Fairy Queen. 


Bia or goad-will; gratia and gratus, 
at. 2 Wd 2 ” g . 


_ 


OZ E. v. n. f fror . 
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And aſk me what it means? Art thou not falſe? 


7 AGREE. v. . [ agreer, Fr. from gre, | 


—_— — 
— 


| OY 
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| tention ; not to differ. 
1 The more you agree together, the leſs hurt can 
your enemies do you.  Broome's View of Epic Poetry. 
2. To grant; to yield to; to admit; with 
the particles 20 or upon. . 
And perſuaded them to agree to all reaſonable 
conditions. 


a chaos; ſeeing that is agreed on by all that give 
it any origin. | 83 Burnet. 
3. To ſettle amicably. | 
A form of words were quickly agreed on between 
them for a perfect combinacion. Clarendon. 


cord: followed by . 


art in the way with him; left at any time the 
adverſary deliver thee to che judge, and the udge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be caſt into 
priſon. Matt. v. 250 
5. To ſettle a price between buyer and 
Friend, I do thee no wrong: didſt not thou 
agree with me for a penny ? Matt. xx. 13. 

6. To be of the ſame mind or opinion. 
He exceedingly provoked or underwent the 
envy, and reproach, and malice of men of all 
qualities and conditions, who agreed in nothing 
elſe, Clarcndon. 
Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to 
confeſs it. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

7. To concur; to co-operate. 

Muſt the whole man, amazing thought ! return 

To the cold marble and contracted urn? | 
And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, ; 
That were in life this individual he ? Prior. 
8. To ſettle ſome point among many, with 


upon before a noun. 

Strifes and troubles would be endleſs, except 
they gave their common conſent all to be ordered 
by ſome whom they ſhould agree upon. Hooker. 

If men, ſkilled in chymical affairs, ſhall agree 
to write clearly, and keep men from being ſtunned 


either to write nothing, or books that may teach 
us ſomething. | Boyles 
9. To be conſiſtent ; not to contradict g 


with to or with. | 5 
For many bare falſe witneſs againſt him, but 
their witneſs agreed not together. Mark, xiv. 56. 
They that ſtood by ſaid again to Peter, ſurely 
thou art one of them: for thou art a Galilean, 
and thy ſpeech agreeth thereto. Mark, xiv. 70. 
Which teſtimony I the leſs ſcruple to allege, 
becauſe it agrees very well with what has been af- 
firmed to me. Boyle. 
10. To ſuit with; to be accommodated 


to: with 70 or wth. | 
Thou feedeſt thine own people with angels 
food, and didft ſend them from heaven bread 
agreeing to every taſte, Wiſdom. 
His principles could not be made to agree with 
that conſtitution and order which God had ſettled 
in the world; and, therefore, muſt needs claſh 
with common ſenſe and experience. Lockes 
11. To cauſe no diſturbance in the body. 
1 have often thought, that cur preſcribing aſſes 
mille in ſuch ſmall quantities, is injudicious ; for, 
undoubtedly, with ſuch as it agrees <vith, it would 
perform much greater and quicker effects, in 
greater quantities. 
To Ac RE E. v. a. 

1. To put an end to a variance. 
He ſaw from far, or ſeemed for to ſee, 
Some troublous uproar, or contentious frayy 

Whereto he drew in haſte it to agree. 


The mighty rivals, whoſe deſtructive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms * 


Are now agreed. ommoß. 


AcRE TABLE. 


2 Maccabees, xi. 14. 
We do not prove the origin of the earth from 


4. To ſettle terms by ſtipulation; to ac- 


Asree with thine adverfary quickly, whilſt thou | 
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by dark or empty words, they will be reduced 


Arbutbnet. 


2. To make friends; to reconcile. Ng 
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AGRE'EABLE. adj, [agreable, Fr.] 2 | 
1. Suitable to; conſiſtent with; conform- 
able to. It has the particle 20, or abt. 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other 
animals, as frogs, lizards, and other fiſnes. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The delight which men have in popularity, 
fame, ſubmiſſion, and ſubjeRion of other men's 
minds, ſeemeth to be a thing, in itſelf, without 
contemplation of conſequence, agreeable and grate- 
ful to the nature of man. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
What you do, is not at. all agrecable either 
evith ſo good a chriſtian, or fo reaſonable 'and fo 
great a perſon. | Temple. 
That which is agreeable to the nature of one 
thing, is many times contrary to the nature of 
another. L'Eſtrange. 


As the practice of all piety and virtue is agree- | 


able to our reaſon, ſo is it likewiſe the intereſt 
both of private perſons and of public ſocieties. 

F EE Tillotſon. 

2. In the following paſſage the adjective 

is uſed by a familiar corruption for the 


adverb agreeably. — 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be amiſs, 
to make children, as ſoon as they are capable of it, 
often to tell a ſtory. Locke on Education. 
3. Pleaſing ; that 1s ſuitable to the incli- 
nation, faculties, or temper. It is uſed 

in this ſenſe both of perſons and things. 

And while the face of outward things we find 

Pleaſant and fair, agreeable and ſweet, 

Theſe things tranſport. Sir F. Dawvics. 
I recolle&t in my mind the diſcourſes which 
have paſſed between us, and call to mind a thou- 
land agreeab/e remarks, which he has made on 
theſe occaſtons. Addiſon, Spectator, No 241. 
Ac RECEABLEN ESS. 2. / | from agreeable.] 
x. Conſiſtency with; ſuitableneſs to: with 


the particle 70. 

Pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things them- 
ſelves, but their agreeableneſs to this or that par- 
ticular palate, wherein there is great variety. Locke, 

2. The quality of pleaſing. It is uſed in 
an inferiour ſenſe, to mark the pro- 
duction of ſatisfaction, calm and laſt- 
ing, but below rapture or admiration. 

II bere will be occaſion for largeneſs of mind 
and agreeableneſs of temper. Collier of Friendſpip. 
It is very much an image of that author's writ- 
ing, who has an agreeableneſs that charms us, 
without correctneſs; like a miſtreſs, whoſe faults 
we ſee, but love her with them all. Pope. 


3. Reſemblance; likeneſs; ſometimes with 


the particle Setebeen. 
This relation is likewiſe ſeen in the agreeable- 
meſs betæveen man and the other parts of the uni- 
verſe. Greꝛo's Coſmologia Sacra. 


AcRETEABLVY. adv. | from agreeable.] 


1. Conſiſtently with; in a manner ſuitable | 


to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and 
Jeruſaiem, agrceably to that which is in the law 
of the Lord, 1 Eſd. xviii. 12. 

2. Pleaſingly. 

I did never imagine, that ſo many excellent 
rules could be produced ſo advantageouſly and 
agrecably. - Swift. 

AcrE'tp. participial adj. [from agree. 
Settled by conſent. 


When they had got known and agreed names, | 


to ſignify thoſe internal operations of their own 

minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make 

known by words all their ideas, 
AGRE'EINGNESS. 2. J. | from agree.] Con- 
ſiſtence; ſuitableneſs. 
AGREEMENT. 7. /. [agrement, Fr. in 
law Latin agreamentum, which Coke 
would willingly derive from aggregatio 
mentium. ] | 


£1 1. Concord. 


Locke. | 
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Wat gagement is there between the hyeria and 
the dog! and what peace between the rich and 
the poor ? EFEcclus. xili. 18. 

2. Reſemblance of one thing to another. 

I be diviſion and quavering which pleaſe ſo 
much in muſick, have an agreement with the glit- 
ecring of light, as the moon- beams playing upon 
a wave. | Bacon. 

Expanſion and duration have this farther agree- 
ment, that though they are both conſidered by 
us as having parts, yet their parts are not ſepa- 

- Table one from another. | Locke. 

3. Compact; bargain; concluſion of con- 

troverſy; ſtipulation. | i 
And your covenant with death ſhall be diſan- 

nulled, and your agreement with hell ſhall not 

ſtand z when the overflowing ſcourge ſhall paſs 
through, then ye ſhall be trodden down by it. 

be Iſaiah, xxviii. 18. 

Make an agreement with me by a preſent, and 
come out to me, and then eat ye every man of 
his own vine, and every one of his fig- tree. 

: 2 Kings, xviil. 31. 

Frog had given his word, that he would meet 

_ the company, to talk of this agreement. 

Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
AcRE'STICK, or AGRE'STICAL. 44. 


[from agreſtis, Lat.] Having relation 


to the country; rude; ruſtick. Dicł. 
AGRICOLA'TION. 2. /. [from agricola, 
Lat.] Culture of the ground. Die. 


A*6RICULTURE. 2. J. | agricultura, Lat.] 
The art of cultivating the ground; til- 


turage. : 

He ſtrictly adviſeth not to begin to ſow before 
the ſetting of the ftars ; which, notwithſtanding, 
without injury to agriculture, cannot be obſerved 
in England. 


tediluvian ground, Moſes does indeed intimate in 
general; what ſort of tillage that was, is not 
expreſſed: I hope to ſhew that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troubleſome, 
nor did it take up ſo much time as ours doth. . 

 . Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to war, 


method of life, by agriculture and huſbandry. 
Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


A*GRIMONY. z. /. [agrimonia, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. The leaves are rough, 
hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches ; the flower-cup con- 


ſix leaves, and are formed into a long 
ſpike, which expand in form of a roſe ; 
the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, 
like the burdock ; in each of which are 
contained two kernels, Miller. 
'To AGRI1'SE. v. n. [agniyan, Sax.] To 
look terrible. Out of uſe. Spenſer. 
To AcRI'sE. v. a. To terrify. Spenſer. 
Acro'unD. adv. [from a and ground.] 
1. Stranded; hindered by the ground 
from paſling farther. [34] 


® £ b * 
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q 


coaſt, we having been all of us aground. 
Sir W. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Say what you ſeek, and whither were you bound ? 
Were you, by ſtreſs 'of weather, caſt aground ? 
: Dryden s Ancid. 
2. It is likewiſe figuratively uſed, for 
being hindered in the progreſs of af- 
fairs; as, the negociators were aground 
at that objection. g 
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lage; huſbandry, as diſtin from paſ- 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
That there was tillage beſtowed upon the an- 


rather than the more lucrative, but more ſecure, | 


fiſts of one leaf, which is divided into | 


five ſegments : the flowers have five or | 


With our great ſhips, we durſt not approach the | 


|.  termitting fever, with cold fits ſuetesd. 
. ed by hot. The cold he in oh 
language, more: particularly called the 
, «gue, and the hot the fever. | 
„ neee 


N Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn. Here let them lie 
Till famine and the agae eat them up. © $1.1? 
| e 


He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age 
Vet neither tempers nor corrects the other 
As if there were an ague in his nature, 
That till inclines to one extreme. Denham”; Sephy, 
A*Gued. adj. [from ague.] Struck with 
an ague ; ſhivering ; chill; cold: ; 
word in little uſe. _ 
All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 
With flight and agued fear Shakeſp. Coriolany, 
A'Gve Fir. 2. /. [from ague and fe. 
The paroxyſm of the ague. 3 
This ague fit of fear is overblown, 
8 | 56 2 OS | p Shakeſp. Rich, Il, 
A*GUE PROOF. adi. [from ague and prof] 
Proof againſt agues; able to reſiſt the 
cauſes which produce agues, without 
being affeted. _ | 
When the rain came to wet me once, and the 
wind to make me chatter ; when the thunder woull 
not peace at my bidding; there I found em, 
there I ſmelt em out. They told me I was ever 
thing: tis a lie; I am not:ague proof, 
| 2 Shakeſpeare's King Len. 
 A'GUE-TREE. #. / [from ague and tre] 
A name ſometimes given to ſaſſafras, 
Ez . Dis, 
To Acur'ss. v. a. [from à and guiſe. See 
Gvuise.] To dreſs; to adorn ; to deck: 
a word now not in uſe, ' 
As her fantaſtic wit did moſt delight, 
Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would agui/e 
With gaudy garlands, or freſh flowers dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. 
| Fairy Qui, 
Having the 


A*Gv1sH. adj. [from ague.] 
qualities of an ague. 

So calm, and ſo ſerene, but now, 
What means this change on Myra's brow ? 
Her aguiſh love now glows and burns, 

Then chills and ſhakes, and the cold fit return, 
| Eranvill, 
A*6UISHNESS. #. , [from aguiſh,] Tit 
quality of reſembling an ague. 
An. Interjection. 
1. A word noting ſometimes diſlike and 
cenſure, 1 
Ab ! ſinful nation, a. people laden with ini- 
quity, a ſeed of evil-doers, children that are co 
rupters, they have forſaken the Lord. T/aiab, i. 4 
2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. 
| Let them not ſay in their hearts, Ab! ſo w 
would have it: let them not ſay, we have vi 
lowed him up. Pſalm xxxv. 2% 


3. Sometimes, and moſt frequently, con- 


paſſion and complaint. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 
But, ab! the mighty bliſs is fugitive : 
Diſcolour'd ſickneſs, anxious labour come, 
And age and death's inexorable doom. 

„ Dryd. J. irg · 

Ah me! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beauty are but one :. 

At morn both flouriſh bright and gay, 
Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. n 

4. When it is followed by that, it & 
preſſes vehement deſire. 

In goodneſs, as in greatneſs, they excel; 

' Ab! that we lov'd ourſelves but half ſo well | 
2 ; 5 8 1 * Dryden's Juv 

Ana'!l Ana"! interjection. A word int- 


Geargs li 


__ Te h laigu, Fr. acute. ] An i- 


mating triumph and contempt. | 


* 


88 . N 

AID 7” 

| They! openid Veis Month wide, againtt the, 
and ſaid, ab aba l. our eye hath-ſeen fr. 11 


= 6 Fſalm xxxv. 21. 
AE AD. adv. fro 


m 4 and head.) 


\. Farther onward than another: a- ſea 


Lat ** now the mighty Centaur ſeems to leads; 
; | Dolphin gets ahead. _ _  , 
And now the ſpeedy. dk « Boden: Keil. 
& ; 2, Headlong ; beben uſed of ani 
| mals, and figuratively of men. 
s Sephy, It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, 
k with tutors, and governours, that ſo many men miſ- 
Id: carry. They ſuffer them at firſt to run ahead, 
at and, when perverſe enen we advanced into 
j is no dealing with them. ö 
hs habits, there is no dealing 1 Berges Fable, 
1 Anrrcnr. adv. [from a and height. ] 


Aloft ; on high, 
: Bu favs I fall'n or no: a 
— From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourne 


Look up abeight, the ſhrill-gorg'd lark?ſo far 
proof. Danner be fon or heard. GShakeſp. King Lear. 
fit the \HOUA'L. n. {i The name of a poi- 


Without | ſonous plant. ; 
% AID. v. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, 
Lat.] To help; to ſupport; to ſuc- 
cour. | 

Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid, 


, and the 
der woull 
und 'em, 


Wy And of him catching hold, him ſtrongly ſtaid 
From drowning. Fairy * 
ing Les. Neither ſhall they give any thing unto them 
d tree, that make war upon them, or aid them with 
afras, victuals, weapons, money, or 5 | 

Did. accabees, viii. 26. 
%, dee By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 
ſe. We learn that ſound as well as ſenſe perſuades, 


0 deck; 


Reſcommin. 


Alp. 1. / [5m To aid.] 
5 1. Help; ſupport. 
guiſe The memory of uſeful things may receive con- 
ight ſiderable aid, if they are thrown into verſe. 
kt, Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
ary Quin Your patrimonial ſtores in peace poſſeſs ; 
wing the Undoubted all your filial claim confeſs : 
| Your private right ſhould impious power invade, 
The peers of Ithaca would-arm in aid. Pope's Od. 
ow 2. The perſon that gives help or ſupport; 
a helper; auxiliary. 
it returns, Thou haſt ſaid, it is not good that mran ſhould 
Grarvilt be alone; let us make unto him an aid, like unto 
5.3 The himſelf. | Tobit, viii. 6. 
i Great aids came in to him, partly upon miſſives, 
and partly voluntaries from many parts. 
Bacon s Henry VII. 
like and 3. In law, | DD. 
SE A ſubſidy. Aid is alſo particularly uſed, in 
n with in- matter of pleading, for a petition made in court, 
hat are co. for the calling in of help from another, that hath 
Laiab, i. 4 an intereſt in the cauſe in queſtion; and is like- 
Utation. wiſe both to give ſtrength to the party that prays 
Ab! fot in aid of him, and alſo to avoid a prejudice ac- 
have ſv cruing towards his own right, except it be pre- 
M XXIV. 25 vented: as, when a tenant for term of life, cour- 
ly, cots teſy, &c, being impleaded touching his eſtate, he 
may pray in aid of him in the reverſion ; that is, 
entreat the court, that he may be called in by 
ve; writ, to allege what he thinks good for the main- 
'$ R tenance both of his right and his own. Covell. 
as , Arvance. 2. , (from aid.] Help; ſup- 
g. Georg l Port: a word little uſed. 
a5, 7 A 1 pig I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt, 
: = amy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
| cing all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 


ay. , 7 
a Y Prin e in the conflict that it holds with death, 
vat, it e. ttracts the ſame for aidance *gainſt the enemy. 


Hh, Hen. VI. 
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AIM 
Al'DpER. 80 | [from aid.] He that brings 


aid or 
All along as he went, were puniſhed the ad- 
herents and aiders of the late rebels. | 
| „ Bacon s Henry VII. 


| Ar'DLEss. adj. [from aid and Jeſs, an in- 


ſeparable particle.] 
ported; undefended. 

A Alone he enter'd | 

The mortal gate o' th' city, which he painted 

With ſhunleſs deſtiny : aidleſt came off, 

And, with a ſudden re-enforcement, ſtruck 
Corioli, like a planet. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
. | He had met 

Already, ere my beſt ſpeed could prevent, 

The aidleſs innocent lady, his wiſh'd prey. 

3 Milton's Comus. 

A*'1GQULET. 2. /. [aigulet, Fr.] A point 

with tags; points of gold at the end 

{ of finn . 

It all above beſprinkled was throughout 

With golden aigulets that gliſter'd bright, : 

Like twinkling ftars, and all the ſkirt about 

Was hemm'd with golden fringes. Fairy Queen. 


o AIL. v. a. [exlan,. Sax. to be trouble- 
ſome. ] | . 
1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 
And the angel of God called to Hagar out of 
heaven, and ſaid unto her, what aileth thee, Ha- 
gar? fear not: for God hath heard the voice of 
the lad where he is. Gen. xxi. 17» 
2. It is uſed in a ſenſe leſs determinate, 
for to affect in any manner; as, /ome- 


Helpleſs ; unſup- 


* 


thing ails me that I cannot fit ſtill; what 


ails the man that he laughs without rea- 
be”; : : 

MM ſmiled, and thus ſaid, Want joined to 
defire is unhappy ; but if he nought do defire, 
what can Heraclitus a? Sidney. 

What ails me, that I cannot loſe thy thought! 
Command the empreſs hither to be brought, 
I, in her death, ſhall ſome diverſion find, 
And rid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 
Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 

3. To feel pain; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is 
never uſed but with ſome indefinite 
term, or the word nothing; as, What 
ails him ? What does he ail? He ails 
Something ; he ails nothing. Something ails 
him; nothing ails him. Thus we never 
ſay, a fever ails him, or he als a fever, 
or uſe definite terms with this verb, 

Ai1L. 2. /. [from the verb.] A diſeaſe. ' 

Or heal, O Narſes, thy obſcener ail. 
ArLMENT, 2. . [from ail.] Pain; diſ- 
eaſe. | 
Little ailments oft attend the fair, 
Not decent for a huſband's eye or ear. Granville. 
I am never ill, but I think of your ailments, 
and repine that they mutually hinder our being 
together. | Seift's Letters. 


A'TLING. participial adj. [from To ail.] 
Sickly ; full of complaints. 

To AIM. v. 7. [It is derived by Skinner 
from e/mer, to point at; a word which 
I have not found. 

1. To endeavour to ſtrike with a miſſive 
weapon; to direct towards; with the 
particle at. : 

Aim'ft thou at princes, all amaz'd they ſaid, +. 
The laſt of games ? | Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. To point the view, or direct the ſteps 

towards any thing; to tend towards; 

to endeavour to reach or obtain: with 
to formerly, now only with at. 


Al'baxr. adj [aidant, F 1 
; INT. ach. Fr. elping; 
3 | helpful: not in uſe. 1 
4 Jus All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
word int ＋* with my tears; be aidant and remediate 

. Ale good man's diſtreſs = Shakeſp, King Lear. 
pt · Tv io 8 WWE 


* 5 


Lo, here the world is bliſs; ſo here the end 
; % 


8 


Ip; a helper; an ally. 


Aix. ». . [from the verb.] 0 


Pope. | 


KIR 
o which all men do aim, rich to be made, 
' Such grace now to be happy is before thee laid. 


Wn 2 | Fairy Queen. 
Another kind there is, which although we de- 
fire for itſelf, as health, and virtue, and know- 
ledge, nevertheleſs they are not the laſt mark 
⁊obereat we aim, but have their further end where - 
unto they are referred. Hooker. 
_ - Swoln with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 
He now provokes the ſea-gods from the ſhore. 
Dryden's Æneid. 


Religion tends to the eaſe and pleaſure, the 


peace and tranquillity of our minds, which all 
the wiſdom of the world did always aim at, as the 
utmoſt felicity of this life. Tillotſon. 
3- To gueſs, 7 EL 
To Arm. v. a. To direct the miſſile wea- 
pon; more particularly taken for the 
act of pointing the weapon by the eye, 
before its diſmiſſion from the hand. 
And proud Ideus, Priam's charioteer, f 
Who ſhakes his empty reins, and aims his aity 
ſpear. Dryden. 


1. The direction of a miſſile weapon. 
* Aſcanius, young and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his aim; 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, | 
Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting 
ſides. Dryden, En. vii. J. 691. 
2. The point to which the thing thrown is 
directed. | 
That arrows fled not ſwifter toward their aim, 
Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their ſafety, - 
Fly from the field. Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. its 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, a purpoſe ;"'a 
' ſcheme; an intention; a deſign. . 
; He truſted to have equall'd the Moſt High, 
If he oppos'd : and, with ambitious aim, | 
Againſt the throne and monarchy of God 
Rais'd impious war. Milt. Par. Loft, ö. i. J. 41. 
But ſee how oft ambitious aims are croſt, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is loſt, Pope. 
4. The object of a deſign ; the thing after. 
which any one endeavours. 4 8 
The ſafeſt way is to ſuppoſe, that the epiſtle 
has but one aim, till, by a frequent peruſal of it, 
you are forced to ſee there are diſtin& independent 
parts. Locke's Eſſay on St. Paul's Epiſtles. 


' 5. Conjecture; guels. 
It is impoſſible, by aim, to tell it; and, for - 


experience and knowledge thereof, I do not think 
that there was ever any of the particulars thereof. 
Spesſer on Ireland. 
There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; 
The which obſerv'd, a man may propheſy 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things, 
As yet not come to life, which in their ſeeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreaſured. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
AIR. 2. / [air, Fr. aer, Lat.] 
1. The element encompaſſing the terra- 
queous globe. 
If II were to tell what I mean by the word air, 
I I may fay, it is that fine matter which we breathe 
in and breathe out continually ; or it is that thin 
fluid body, in which the birds fly, a little above 
the earth; or it is that inviſible matter, which 
fills all places near the earth, or which immedi- 
ately encompaſſes the globe of earth and water. 
Watts's Logick, 
2. The ftate of the air; or the air con- 
ſidered with regard to health. | 
There be many good and healthful airs, that 
do appear by habitation and other proofs, that 
differ not in ſmell from other airs. g 
: _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No goge 
3. Air in motion; a ſmall gentle wind. 
Freſh gales, and gentle airs, 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub 
* ! Milten's P ar adiſe Left, 6. vili. le Bae 
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AGRE'EABLE. adj, [agreable, Fr.] 


able to. It has the particle zo, or 77h. 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other 
animals, as frogs, lizards, and other fiſhes. 
Breoawn's Vulgar Errours. 
The delight which men have in popularity, 
fame, ſubmiſſion, and ſubjeRion of other men's 
minds, ſeemeth to be a thing, in itſelf, without 
contemplation of conſequence, agreeable and grate- 
ful zo the nature of man. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
What you do, is not at. all agrecable either 
zvith ſo good a chriſtian, or fo reaſonable and ſo 
great a perſon. Temple. 
That which is agreeab/e to the nature of one 
thing, is many times contrary to the nature of 
another. L' Eftrange. 
As the practice of all piety and virtue is agree- 
able to our reaſon, ſo is it likewiſe the intereſt 
both of private perſons and of public ſocieties. 
| | Tillotſon. 
2. In the following paſſage the adjective 
is uſed by a familiar corruption for the 


adverb agreeably. | 
Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be amiſs, 

to make children, as ſoon as they are capable of it, 

often to tell a ſtory. Locke en Education. 


3. Pleaſing; that is ſuitable to the incli- 


nation, faculties, or temper, It is uſed | 


in this ſenſe both of perſons and things. 
And while the face of outward things we find 

Pleaſant and fair, agreeable and ſweet, 

Theſe things tranſport. Sir F. Davies. 
I recollet in my mind the diſcourſes which 


Hare paſſed between us, and call to mind a thou- | 


land agreeable remarks, which he has made on 
theſe occaſtons. Addiſon, Spectater, No 241. 
 AGRE'EABLENESS. 2. / | from agreeable.] 
1. Conſiſtency with; ſuitableneſs to: with 


the particle 70. 

Pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things them- 
ſelves, but their agrecableneſs to this or that par- 
ticular palate, wherein there is great variety. Lecke, 

2. The quality of pleaſing. It 1s uſed in 
an inferiour ſenſe, to mark the pro- 
duction of ſatisfaction, calm and laſt- 
ing, but below rapture or admiration. 

There will be occaſion for largeneſs of mind 
and agreeablene/s of temper. Collier of Friendſhip. 
It is very much an image of that author's writ- 
ing, who has an agreeableneſs that charms us, 
without correctneſs; like a miſtreſs, whoſe faults 
we ſee, but love her with them all. Pope. 


3. Reſemblance; likeneſs; ſometimes with 


the particle Setaucen. 4 

This relation is likewiſe ſeen in the agreeable. 
neſs betaveen man and the other parts of the uni- 
verſe. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 


AGRE'EABLY. adv. [| from agreeable.] 


1. Conſiſtently with; in a manner ſuitable | 


to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and 
Jeruſaiem, agrceably to that which is in the law 
of the Lord. 1 Eſd. xviiie 12. 

2. Pleaſingly. 

I did never imagine, that ſo many excellent 
rules could be produced ſo advantageouſly and 
agrecally. Swift. 

AcRrE'td. participial adj. [from agree. 
Settled by conſent. 

When they had got known and agreed names, 
to ſignify thoſe internal operations of their own 
minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make 
known by words all their ideas. 

AGREEINGNESS. 2. /. from agree.] Con- 

ſiſtence; ſuitableneſs. | 

AGREEMENT. 2. ſo [agrement, Fr. in 
law Latin agreamentum, which Coke 
would willingly derive from aggregatic 
mentium.] | 


11. 
1. Suitable to; conſiſtent with; conform- 


To AG RISE. v. 1. [aniran, Sax.] To 


1. Stranded; hindered by the ground 


Locke. | 


AGU 


Concord. | „ 
What agreement is there between the hyena and 


the dog? and what peace between the rich and 


the poor? Ecclus. Xili. 18. 


2. Reſemblance of one thing to another. 
The diviſion and quavering which pleaſe ſo 
much in muſick, have an agreement with the glit- 
«ering of light, as the moon-beams playing upon 
a wave. Bacon. 
Expanſion and duration have this farther agree- 
ment, that though they are both conſidered by 
us as having parts, yet their parts are not ſepa- 
rable one from another. ö | Locke. 
3. Compact; bargain ; concluſion of con- 
troverſy ; ſtipulation. TT 
And your covenant with death ſhall be diſan- 
nulled, and your agreement with hell ſhall not 
ſtand z when the overflowing ſcourge ſhall paſs 
through, then ye ſhall be trodden down by it. 
Iſaiah, xxviii. 18. 
Make an agreement with me by a preſent, and 
come out to me, and then eat ye every man of 
his own vine, and every one of his fig- tree. 
| 2 Kings, xvill. 31. 
Frog had given his word, that he would meet 
the company, to talk of this agreement. 
| Arbuthnor's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
AGRE'STICK, or AGRE'STICAL. adj. 
[from agre/tis, Lat.] Having relation 
to the country; rude ; ruſtick. 


AGRICOLA'TION. 7. /. 
Lat.] Culture of the ground. Die. 

AGRICULTURE. z. . [agricultura, Lat.] 
The art of cultivating the ground; til- 
lage; huſbandry, as diſtinct from paſ- 
turage. 

He ſtrictly adviſeth not to begin to ſow before 
the ſetting of the ſtars; which, notwithſtanding, 
without injury to agriculture, cannot be obſerved 
in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
That there was tillage beſtowed upon the an- 
tediluvian ground, Moſes does indeed intimate in 
general; what ſort of tillage that was, is not 
expreſſed : I hope to ſhew that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troubleſome, 
nor did it take up ſo much time as ours doth. 

=; M ocduard's Natural Hiſtory. 

The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to war, 
rather than the more lucrative, but more ſecure, 
method of life, by agriculture and huſbandry. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


A*GRIMONY. . /. [agrimonia, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. The leaves are rough, 
hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches; the flower- cup con- 
ſiſts of one leaf, which is divided into 
five ſegments: the flowers have five or 
ſix leaves, and are formed into a long 
ſpike, which expand in form of a roſe ; 
the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, 
like the burdock ; in each of which are 
contained two kernels, Miller. 


look terrible, Out of uſe. Spenſer, 
To AcRI'sE. v. a. To terrify. Spenſer. 
Acro'unD. adv. [from à and ground.] 


from paſling farther. . , | 
With our great ſhips, we durſt not approach the 
coaſt, we having been all of us aground. 
| Sir W. Raleigb's Eſſays. 
Say what you ſeek, and whither were you bound? 
Were you, by ſtreſs of weather, caſt aground ? 
£0  Dryden's Ancid. 
2. It is likewiſe figuratively uſed, for 
being hindered in the progreſs of af- 
fairs; as, the negociators were aground 


at that objection. 


Die. | 
[from agricela, | 


4 
q 


4. When it is followed by tha, it er- 
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termitting fever, with cold fits ſucces. 
ed by hot. The cold fit is, in opular 

language, more. particularly called the 

the hot the fever. 

: Our caſtle's ftrength + 

Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn. Here let them lie 
Till famine and the agae eat them up. Slate 

Though " 

He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age 
Yet neither tempers nor corrects the other: 
As if there were an ague in his nature, ; 
That ſtill inclines to one extreme. Denham; Septy, 

A*cued. adj. [from ague.] Struck with 
an ague ; ſhivering ; chill; cold: 
word in little uſe. 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 
With flight and agued fear! Sbaleſp. Coriclary, 

A'Gve FIT. 2. / [from ague and fe. 
The paroxyſm of the ague. 1 

This ague fit of fear is overblown, 

SED | Shakeſp. Rich, Il, 

A*GUE PROOF. adj. [from ague and prop, 
Proof againſt agues ; able to reſiſt the 
cauſes which produce agues, without 
being affected. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the 
wind to make me chatter; when the thunder woull 
not peace at my bidding; there I found em, 
there I ſmelt em out. They told me I was enen 
thing: tis a lie; I am not ague proof. = = 

Shakeſpeare's King Len. 
A*GUE-TREE. . / [from ague and ire. 
A name ſometimes given to ſaſſafras, 
Ge — 06 
To Auris E. v. a. [from a and guiſe. de 
Gu1se.] To dreſs; to adorn ; to deck: 

a word now not in uſe, 

As her fantaſtic wit did moſt delight, 
Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would agui/: 
With gaudy garlands, or freſh flowers dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight, 

Fairy Qu, 
A*@visn. adj. [from ague.] Having the 
qualities of an ague. 185 
So calm, and ſo ſerene, but now, 
What means this change on Myra's brow ? 
Her aguiſh love now glows and burns, 
Then chills and ſhakes, and the cold fit return, 
Grant 
A*6uISHNESS, #. , [from aguiſb.] Tit 
quality of reſembling an ague. 
An. Interjection. : 
1. A word noting ſometimes diſlike 2nd 
cenſure. | | 

Ab ! ſinful nation, a people laden with ini 
quity, a ſeed of evil-doers, children that are col. 
rupters, they have forſaken the Lord. Jaiab i. 4 

2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. 
Let them not ſay in their hearts, Ab! ſo wt 

would have it: let them not ſay, we have ſv 

lowed him up. Pſalm xxxv. 25 

3. Sometimes, and moſt frequently, colt 
paſſion and complaint. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 

But, ab! the mighty bliſs is fugitive : 
Diſcolour'd fickneſs, anxious labour come, 
And age and death's inexorable doom. 

: Dryd. Virg. 

Ah me! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beauty are but one :. 

At morn both flouriſh bright and gay, 
Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. 


aguè, and 


Geargs li 


9 
LE 
2 


Pri 


preſſes vehement deſire. 
In goodneſs, as in greatneſs, they excel; 
A that we lov'd ourſelves but half ſo well. 


Dryden: Juv 
Ana'! An A'! interjection. A word int 


1 


A'GUE. z. /. [aigu, Fr. 


mating triumph and contempt. 4 


r 


T7 Iry' 

K ID 

„ er. mouth wide agalnſt mme, 
hey opened els! AER +} 

and ſaid, aba! aba! W Eſalm xxxv. 21. 


| An FAD. adv. from a and Head. 


1. Farther onward than another: a ſea 


end. 
ular 
ed the 


abet. And now the ſpeedy Dolphin gets abcad. a 
.*  . Dryden's Eneid. 
= 2. Headlong ; precipitantly : uſed of ani- 
| | mals, and figuratively of men. 
"s Sephy, It is mightily the ae . 8 2 
& d governours, that ſo many m un 
webs ney They ſuffer them at firſt to run ahead, 
019: 4 and; whea perverſe ADE? 1 ad vanced into 

: is no dealing with them. 

hs, habits, there is n | g L Eragon Fables. 
orivlaruy AnrtGHT., adv. [from a and height v1 


nd ft. Aloft ; on high. 


But have I fall'n or no? ä 
From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourne 


Rich, Il, Look up abeight, the ſhrill-gorg'd lark ſo far 

d pro.) | Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſpe King Lear. 
eſiſt the AHOUA'L. n. ſi The name of a pot- 
without ſonous plant. | 


Tz AID. vs. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, 
Lat.] To help; to ſupport ; to ſuc- 


Cour. 
Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid, 
And of him catching hold, him ſtrongly ſtaid 
From drowning. Fairy Queen. 
Neither ſhall they give any thing unto them 
that make war upon them, or aid them with 


„ and the 
Ader woull 
ound 'em, 
was every 


King Lew, 
nd tres. 


Tafras. victuals, weapons, money, or ſhips. ; 
Dia. Y Maccabees, viii. 26. 

17. See By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 

wiſe. ee We learn that ſound as well as ſenſe perſuades. 


to deck 5 Roſcomms 1. 


Arn. 2. J. [from To aid.] 


- 1, Help ; ſupport. 

Nabe The memory of uſeful things may receive con- 

disht ſiderable aid, if they are thrown into verſe. 

cht. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

ary Vos. Your patrimonial ſtores in peace poſſeſs; 

aving the Undoubted all your filial claim confeſs : 

| Your private right ſhould impious power invade, 

The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pope's Od. 

ow? 2. The perſon that gives help or ſupport ; 
a helper; auxiliary, 

fit return. Thou haſt ſaid, it is not good that man ſhould 

Grant be alone; let us make unto him an aid, like unto 

Þ.] Tit himſelf, Tobit, viii. 6. 

. Great aids came in to him, partly upon rgifſives, 
and partly voluntaries from many parts. 

1 | | Bacon's Henry VII. 

illike and 3. In law, 1 


A ſubſidy. Aid is alſo particularly uſed, in 
Matter of pleading, for a petition made in court, 
for the calling in of help from another, that hath 


en with ini 
that are Cof· 


| Tſaiany lo an intereſt in the cauſe in queſtion; and is like- 
ultation. viſe both to give ſtrength to the party that prays 
„Ab! fo in aid of him, and alſo to avoid a prejudice ac- 
e have ful. cruing towards his own right, except it be pre- 


lm xXXVV. 25 
ntly 7 cole 


vented : as, when a tenant for term of life, cour- 
teſy, &c, being impleaded touching his eſtate, he 
may pray in aid of him in the reverſion ; that is, 
entreat the court, that he may be called in by 


ive; writ, to allege what he thinks good for the main- 
e: | tenance both of his right and his own. Corvell. 
come, | 


Ardaxce. 2. / [from aid.) Help; ſup- 


NN 1 25 25 0 ® 


Oft have I ſeen a timel 
Lays Of atv ho imely parted ghoſt, 
dg ance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
gays. ON all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
* Pris 0, in the conflict that it holds with death, 


Attracts the ſame for aidance *gainſt the enemy. 
3 78 Hen. VI. 
dj. [aidant, Fr.] Helping; 


hat, it ex 
Arpa. | 


PIR bed: a a 
dens Jure = you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
A word 10 We pring with my tears; be aidant and remediate. 


+ 


we Fi 


| on 890d man's diſtreſs. Shakeſp, King Lear. 
g »  - 


AIM 


Alp PR. »./. [ſrom aid.) He that brings 
aid or help; a helper; an ally. x 
All along as he went, were puniſhed the ad- 
herents and aiders of the late rebels. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ar'DLE8s. adj. [from aid and leſt, an in- 
ſeparable particle.] Helpleſs; unſup- 
ported; undefended. 
| As Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate o' th* city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny : aidleſs came off, 
And, with a ſudden re- enforcement, ſtruck 
Corioli, like a planet. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
He had met 
Already, ere my beſt ſpeed could prevent, 
The aidleſs innocent lady, his wiſh'd prey. 
. Milton's Comus. 
A*'1GULET. #. / [aigulet, Fr.] A point 
with tags ; points of gold at the end 
of fringes. : | 
It all above beſprinkled was throughout 
Wich golden aigulers that gliſter'd bright, f 
Like twinkling ſtars, and all the ſkirt about 
Was hemm'd with golden fringes. Fairy Queen. 


To AIL. v. a. [exlan, Sax. to be trouble- 
ſome. ] | 
1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 
And the angel of God called to Hagar out of 
heaven, and ſaid unto her, what aileth thee, Ha- 
gar ? fear not: for God hath heard the voice of 
the lad where he is. Gen. xxi. 17. 
2. It is uſed in a ſenſe leſs determinate, 
for 70 affect in any manner; as, /ome- 


thing ails me that I cannot fit ſtill; what 


ails the man that he laughs without rea- 
on ? | 
Love ſmiled, and thus ſaid, Want joined to 
defire is unhappy; but if he nought do deſire, 
what can Heraclitus ail ? Sidney. 
What ai/s me, that I cannot loſe thy thought! 
Command the empreſs hither to be brought, 
I, in her death, ſhall ſome diverſion find, 
And rid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 
Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
3. To feel pain; to be incommoded. 
4. It is remarkable, that this word is 
never uſed but with ſome indefinite 
term, or the word nothing; as, What 
ails him ? What does he ail? He ails 
ſomething ; he ails nothing. Something ail; 
him; nothing ails him. Thus we never 
ſay, a fever ails him, or he ails a fever, 
or uſe definite terms with this verb. 


AiL. 2. /. [from the verb.] A diſeaſe. 
Or heal, O Narſes, thy obſcener ail. Pope. 
ArLMENT, 2. % [from ail.] Pain; diſ- 
eaſe. 
Little ailments oft attend the fair, - 
Not decent for a huſband's eye or ear. Granville. 
I am never ill, but 1 think of your ailments, 
and repine that they mutually hinder our being 
together, Swwift's Letters. 


A'tLING. participial adj. [from To ail.) 


Sickly ; full of complaints. 

To AIM. v. 7. [It is derived by Skinner 

from ener, to point at; a word which 
I have not found.] 

1. To endeavour to ſtrike with a miſſive 
weapon; to direct towards; with the 
particle at. | 

Aim ſt thou at princes, all amaz'd they ſaid, 
The laſt of games? Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. To point the view, or direct the ſteps 
towards any thing; to tend towards; 
to endeavour to reach or obtain : with 
to formerly, now only with ar. 

Lo, here the world is bliſs ; ſo here the end 


| 


AIR 


Jo which all men do aim, rich to be made, 
Such grace now to be happy is before thee laid. 
fs F airy Queen. 
Another kind there is, which although we de- 
fire for itſelf, as health, and virtue, and know- 
ledge, nevertheleſs they are not the laſt mark 
zo bereat we aim, but have their further end where 
unto they are referred. Hooker. 
Swoln with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 
He now provokes the ſea-gods from the ſhore. 
| Dryden's Aneid. 
Religion tends to the eaſe and pleaſure, the 
peace and tranquillity of our minds, which all 
the wiſdom of the world did always aim at, as the 
utmoſt felicity of this life. Tillotſon. 


3- To gueſs. 


To AIM. v. a. To direct the miſſile wea- 


pon; more particularly taken for the 
act of pointing the weapon by the eye, 
before its diſmiſſion from the hand. 
And proud Ideus, Priam's charioteer, : 
Who ſhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy 
ſpear. Dryden. 

Arm. u. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The direction of a miſſile weapon. 

* Aſcanius, young and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his aim; 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 


Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting 


ſides. Dryden, En. vii. I. 691. 

2. The point to which the thing thrown is 
directed. : 
That arrows fled not ſwifter toward their aim, 

Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their ſafety, 

Fly from the field. Shaksſp. Henry IV. p. its 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, a purpoſe ;'a 
ſcheme; an intention; a deſign. . 

He truſted to have equall'd the Moſt High, 

If he oppos'd : and, with ambitious aim, 

Againſt the throne and monarchy of God 

Rais'd impious war. Milt. Par. Loft, b. i. JI. 41. 

But ſee how oft ambitious aims are croſt, 


And chiefs contend till all the prize is loſt, Pope. 
4. The object of a deſign ; the thing after 


which any one endeavours, 

The ſafeſt way is to ſuppoſe, that the epiſtle 
has but one aim, till, by a frequent peruſal of it, 
you are forced to ſee there are diſtinct independent 
parts. Locke's Eſay on St. Paul's Epiſtles. 


5. Conjecture; gueſs. 
It is impoſſible, by aim, to tell it; and, for 


experience and knowledge thereof, I do not think 
that there was ever any of the particulars thereof. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd; 
The which obſery'd, a man may propheſy 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things, 
As yet not come to life, which in their ſeeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreaſured. 
Sbateſp. Henry IV. 
AIR. 2. / [ air, Fr. aer, Lat.] 
1. The element encompaſſing the terra- 


queous globe. | 

If I were to tell what I mean by the word air, 
I may ſay, it is that fine matter which we breathe 
in and breathe out continually ;, or it is that thin 
fluid body, in which the birds fly, a little above 
the earth; or it is that inviſible matter, which 
fills all places near the earth, or which immedi- 
ately encompaſſes the globe of earth and water. 


Watts's Logick. 


2. The ſtate of the air; or the air con- 
ſidered with regard to health. 


There be many good and healthful airs, that 
do appear by habitation and other proofs, that 
differ not in ſmell from other airs. 

: _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No goa. 
3- Air in motion ; a ſmall gentle wind, 
Freſh gales, and gentle airs, 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub 
Diſporting! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vili. J. 515. 
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But ſafe repoſe, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to * 7 
| ryden. 

Let vernal airs through trembling oſiers play, 
And Albion's clifts reſound the rural lay. 

Pope's Paſterals. 
4. Scent ; vapour. | 

Stinks which the noſtrils ſtraight abhor are not 
the moſt pernicious, but ſuch airs as have ſome 
ſimilitude with man's body; and ſo infinuate 
themſelves, and betray the ſpirits, Bacon. 

5. Blaſt; peſtilential vapour. 

All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! ſtrike her young bones, 
You taking &irs, with lameneſs! Shak. King Lear. 


6, Any thing light or unceriain ; that 15 
as light as air. 
O O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt, 


Ready with ev'ry nod to tumble down. 
Sha lep. Richard III. 


7. The open weather; air unconfined. 
The garden was inclos'd within the ſquare, 
Where young Emilia took the morning air. 
| Dryd. Fables. 
8. Vent; utterance ; emiſſion into the air. 


J would have aſk'd you, if I durſt for ſhame, 
If ſtill you lov'd ? you gave it air before me. 
But ah ! why were we not both of a ſex ? 
For then we might have lov'd without a crime. 
Dryden. 
9. Publication ; m_— to the publick 
view and knowledge. | 
I am ſorry to find it has taken air, that I have 
ſome hand in theſe papers. Pope's Letters. 
10. Intelligence ; information. This 1s 
not now in uſe. 
It grew from the airs which the princes and 
Kates abroad received from their ambaſſadors and 
- agents here. Bacon's Henry VII. 


21. Muſick, whether light or ſerious ; 


ſound ; air.modulated. 
This muſick crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my paſſion, 
With its ſweet air. | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Call in ſome muſick; I have heard, ſoft airs 
Can charm our ſenſes, and expel our cares. 
| Denhan's Sephy. 
The ſame airs, which ſome entertain with moſt 
delightful tranſports, to others are importune. 
Glanville's Scepfis Scientificas 
Since we have ſuch a treaſury of words fo 
proper for the airs of muſick, I wonder that per- 
ſons ſhould give ſo little attention. 
R ; Aadiſon, Spectater, No 406. 
Borne on the ſwelling notes, our ſouls aſpire, 
While ſolemn airs improve the ſacred fire; 
And angels lean from heav'n to hear! 
Pope's St. Cæcilia. 
When the ſoul is ſunk with cares, 
Exalts her in enliv'ning airs! Pope's St. Cecilia. 
12. Poetry; a ſong? | 
The repeated air 
Of ſad Electra's poet had the pow'r 
To fave th' Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
Paradiſe Regained. 
13. The mien, or manner, of the perſon; 


the look. z 
Her graceful innocence, her ev'ry air, 
Of geſture, or leaſt ation, over-aw'l 
His malice, 
| For the air of y-uth 
Hopeful and cheerful, n thy bl d ſgall reign 
A melanche / damp of cold and dry, 
To weigh thy fpirits down; vnd laſt conſume 
The balm of life. Miltens Paradiſe Left. 
But, having che life before us, beſides the ex- 
3 of all they knew, it is no wonder to hit 
airs and features, which they have miſſe l. 


Mi'trn's Paradiſe Leſt. 


Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
' 


AIR 


There is ſomething wonderfully divine in the 
airs of this picture. Addiſon on Italy. 
Vet ſhould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face. Pope. 
14. An affected or laboured manner or 
geſture; as, a lofty air, a gay air. 
Whom Ancus follows with a fawning air; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. | 
Dryd. Eneid, vi. 
There are of theſe ſort of beauties, which 
laſt but for a moment; as, the different airs of 
an aſſembly, upon the fight of an unexpected and 
uncommon object, ſome particularity of a violent 
paſſion, ſome graceful action, a ſmile, a glance 
of an eye, a diſdainful look, a look of gravity, 
and a thouſand other ſuch like things. 
| Dryden's Dufreſnry. 
Their whole lives were employed in intrigues 
of ſtate, and they naturally give themſelves airs 
of kings and princes, of which the miniſters of 
other nations are only the repreſentatives, | 
Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
To curl their waving hairs, 
Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs. © Pope. 
He aſſumes and affects an entire ſet of very 
different airs; he conceives himſelf a being of a 
ſuperiour nature. | Swift. 
15. Appearance, 
As it was communicated with the air of a ſe- 
cret, it ſoon found its way into the world. 
Pope's Ded. to Rape of the Lock, 


16. [In horſemanſhip.] Airs denote the 
artificial or practiſed motions of a ma- 
naged horſe, Chambers, 


To AIR. v. a. [from the noun air.] 


1. To expoſe to the air; to open to the 
Air. 
The others make it a matter of ſmall com- 
mendation in itſelf, if they, who wear it, do 
nothing elſe but air the robes, which their place 
requireth, Hooker, b. v. 8 29. 
Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moiſture, or the chamber 
and bed-ſtraw kept cloſe, and not aired. 
Bacin's Natural Hiftory, No 696. 
We have had, in our time, experience twice or 
thrice, when both the judges that ſat upon the 
Jail, and numbers of thoſe that attended the 
buſineſs, or were preſent, fickened upon it, and 
died. Therefore, it were good wiſdom, that, in 
ſuch caſes, the jail were aired, before they were 
brought forth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 914. 
As the ants were airing their provifions one 
winter, up comes a hungry graſshopper to them, 
and begs a charity. L*Eftrange's Fables. 
Or wicker-baſkets weave, or air the corn. 
5 : Cs Dryden's Virgil. 
2, To gratify, by enjoying the open air, 
with the reciprocal pronoun, 
INay, ſtay a little 
Were you but riding forth to a yourſelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Shakeſp., Cymbeline. 
I aicended the higheſt hills of Bagdat, in order 
to pais the reſt of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As 1 was here airing myſelf on the tops of the 
mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation 
on the vanity of human life. Addiſon, Spetts 


3- To air liquors; to warm them by the 
fire: a term uſed in converſation. 


4. To breed in neſts. In this ſenſe, it is 
derived from acrie, a neſt. It is now out 


of uſe. 

You may add their buſy, dangerous, diſcour- 
teous, yea and ſometimes deſpiteful ſtealing, one 
from another, of the eggs and young ones; who, 
if they were allowed to air naturally and quietly, 
there would be ſtore ſufficient, to kill not only the 
party: !1ges, but even all the good houſewives 
chickens in a country. 

| Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
A =; 1. J. from air and b/ad- 
der. 


1. Any cuticle or veſicle filled with alr. 


AIR 


The pulmona and vein 
e of theſe aisle, in an ißt the 
ber of ramifications. Arbuthnot on Aliment, 

2, The bladder in fiſhes, by the contrac. 
tion and dilatation of which, they y 
the properties of their weight to that of 
their bulk, and riſe or fall. 

Though the airbladder in fiſhes ſeems neceſſ. 
for ſwimming, yet ſome are ſo formed as to firs 
without it. | | Cudworth, 

A'1RBUILT. adj, [from air and 6uild, 
Built in the air, without any ſolid foun- 
dation, 

Hence the fool's paradiſe, the ſtateſman's ſcheme 
The airbuilt caſtle, and the golden dream, : 
The maid's romantick wiſh, the chymiſt's flame 
And poet's viſion of eternal fame, 

| Pope's Dunciad, B. ii. 

AIR-DRAWN. adj. [from air and dranyy,] 
Drawn or painted in air: a word not 
uſed. | 
This is the very painting of your fear, 

This is the air-dragun dagger, which, you aid, 
Led you to Duncan.  Shakeſp. Macberb. 

A'IRER. . . [from To air.] He that ex- 
poſes to the air. | 

A'1RHOLE. 1. % [from air and hole.] A 
hole to admit the air. | 

A'TRINESS. 2. /. | from arry.] 

1. Openneſs ; expoſure to the air. 

2, Lightneſs ; gajety ; levity. 

The French have indeed taken worthy pains ts 
make claſſick learning ſpeak their language; if 
they have not ſucceeded, it muſt be imputed to a 
certain talkativeneſs and airmeſs repretented in 
their tongue, which will never agree with the {c. 
dateneſs of the Romans, or the ſolemnity of tha 
Greeks. Fett, 

A'tRInG. 2. / [from air.] A ſhort jour- 
ney or ramble to enjoy the free air. 

This little fleet ſerves only to fetch them wine 
and corn, and to give their ladies an airing in the 
ſummer ſeaſon. Addiſin, 

ATRLESS. adj, [from air.] Wang 
communication with the free air. 

Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs, 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpir:t. 

Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſare 

AIRLINOG. 2. /. [from air, for gayety. 
A young, light, thoughtleſs, gay per- 
ſon. | 
Some more there be, ſlight air/ngs, will be wot 
With dogs, and horſes, and perhaps a wore. 

B. Jonſu. 

AIR UMP. 2. ,. [from air and pump. ] * 
machine by whoſe means the air 15 e. 
hauſted out of proper veſſels. The prin» 
ciple on which it is built, is the elaſli- 
city of the air ; as that on which the wa- 
terpump is founded, is on the gravit) of 
the air. The invention of this curi0u 
inſtrument is aſcribed to Otto de Guee 
rick, conſul of Magdebourg, in 1654, 
But his machine laboured under ſeveral 
defects; che force neceſſary to work it 
was very great, and the progreſs yery 
ſlow; it was to be kept under Watel, 
and allowed of no change of ſubject for 
experiments. Mr. Boyle, with the ale 
ſiftance of Dr. oke, removed ſeve⸗ 
ral inconveniencies ; though, fill, the 
working was laborious, by reafon of the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere at every e- 


ſuction, This labour has been ſince te, 
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Aix v. adj. [from air; aëreus, Lat.] 


2. Reloting to the air; belonging to the 


3. High in air. — 


6. Wanting reality; having no ſteady 


7. Fluttering ; looſe; as if to catch the 
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Mr. Hawkſbee; who, b 


moved b ; i 
barrel and piſton, to riſe 
adding 4 econd barr q as. it roſe, 


e other fell, and fal 
== the preſſure of the atmoſphere on 
the deſcending one, of as much ſervice 
as it was of diſſervice in the aſcending 

one. Vream made a further 1mprove- 
ment, by reducing the alternate motion 


of the hand and winch 
one. Chambers. 
Ine air that, in exhauſted receivers of air pun;ps 
is exhaled from minerals, and fleſh, and fruits, 
and liquors, is as true and genuine as to elaſticity 
and denſity, or rarefaction, as that we reſpire in; 
and yet this factitious air is ſo far from being fit to 
be breathed in, that it Kills animals in a moment, 
even ſooner than the abſence of air, or a vacuum 
itſelf. : Bentley. 
AIRSHAT T. 2. / [from air and Saft.] 
A paſſage for the air into mines and 


ſubterraneous places. © 7 
Buy the ſinking of an airſbaft, the air hath li- 
berty to circulate, and carry out the ſteams both of 
the miners breath and the damps, which would 


otherwiſe ſtagnate there, Ray. 


1. Compoſed of ir. 

The ack is the crantinifion, or emiſſion, of the 
thinner aud more airy parts of bodies; as, in 
odcur3 and infections: and this is, of all the reſt, 
the moſt rp. Bacon. 


air. | 
Therc ar? fiſhes that have wings, that are n 
ſtranger tie airy region. Beyle. 


Wh dle rivers herz forſake the fields below, 
And, wond'rins at their height, through airy chan- 
nels flow. Addiſon. 
4. Open to the free air. 
Joy'd to range abr ad in freſh attire 
Thro' the wide compaſs of the airy coaſt. Spenſer. 
Light as air; thin; unſubſtantial; 


without ſolidity. 
I hold ambition of ſo airy and light a quality, 
that it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Still may the dog the wan ring troops conſtrain 
Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden, 


foundation in truth or nature; vain; 
trifling. | 1 
Nor think with wind | 
O airy threats to awe, whom yet with deeds 
Thou can't not. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
Nor (to avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high, 
With empty found, and airy notions, fly. 
Roſcommon. 
{ have found a complaint concerning the ſcarcity 


for the remedy of it. Temples Miſcellanics. 


air; full of levity. | 
The painters draw their nymphs in thin and 
ciry habits ; but the weight of gold and of embroi- 
&ries is reſerved for queens and goddeſſes. Dryden. 
By this name of ladies, he means all young 
perſons, flender, finely ſhaped, airy, and delicate: 
luch as are nymphs and Natads. Dryden. 
8. Gay; ſprightly; full of mirth; viva- 
cious; lively; ſpirited; light of heart. 
He that is merry and airy at ſhore when he ſees 
a ſad tempeſt on the ſea, or dances when God 
thunders trom heaven, regards not when God 
lpeaks to all the world. Taylor. 


Als UE. x. /. ¶ Thus the word is written by 


Addiſon, but perhaps improperly ; ſince 


it ſeems deducible only from, either ale, 
a wing, or allée, a path, and is there- 
fare to be written aile.] The walks in 


of money, which occalioned many airy propoſitions | 


to a circular} 


b 


1 


| 


1 


| 


internal parts; diſtinguiſhed from ſmart, 


| The abbey is by no means fo magnificent as one 
would expect from its endowments. The church 
is one huge nef, with a double aiſſe to itz and, at 
| each end, is a large quire. Addiſon. 
Art, or EycarT. », / 
Skinner, to be corrupted from i/zt.] A 
{mall iſland in a river. 


ATJUTAGE. n.f. [ajutage, Fr.] An ad- 
ditional pipe to water-works. Die. 


To Are. v. n. [from 4y0-, Gr. and 
therefore more grammatically written | 


ate} : 
1. To feel a laſting pain, generally of the 


which is commonly uſed of uneaſineſs in 
the external parts; but this is no accu- 


rate account. 
To ſue, and be deny'd, ſuch common grace, 
My wounds ake at you! Shakeſpeare. 
Let our finger ake, and it endues 
Our other healthful members with a ſenſe 
Of pain. Shakeſpeare. 
Were the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, the 
very moment, with that fick ſtomach and aking 
head, which, in ſome men, are ſure to follow, I 
think no body would ever let wine touch his lips. 
Locke. 
His limbs mutt ate, with daily toils oppreſt, 
Ere long-wiſh'd night brings neceſſary reſt. Prior. 


2. It is frequently applied, in an impro- 
per ſenſe, to the heart; as, the heart 
akes ; to imply grief or fear. Shake- 
/peare has uſed it, ſtill more licentiouſly, 
of the ſoul. 

My foul ates 


To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Here ſhame diſſuades him, there his fear prevails, 
And each, by turns, his aking heart aſſails. | 
Addiſon. | 


* 


Ax TN. adj. [from a and in.] | 
I. Related to; allied by blood: uſed of 
perſons. | 
I do not envy thee, Pamela; only I wiſh, that 
being thy filter in nature, I were not ſo far off akin 
in fortune. SD Sidncy. þ 
2. Allied to by nature; partaking of the | 
ſame properties: uſed of things. | 


The cankered paſſion of envy is nothing akin to | 
the filly envy of the aſs, EZ Eftrange's Fables. | 
Some limbs again in bulk or ſtature N 
Unlike, and not aku by nature, N 


Becauſe one ſerves the other's ends. 

He ſeparates it from queſtions with which it may 
have been complicated, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
queſtions which may be akjz to it. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


AL, ATTLE, Ap1x, do all ſeem to be 
corruptions of the Saxon Æpel, noble, 
famous ; as alſo, Alling and Adling, are 

corruptions of Æpeling, noble, ſplendid, 

amous. 8 
Al, Ald, being initials, are derived | 
from the Saxon Eald, ancient; and ſo, 
oftentimes, the initial all, being melted | 

by the Normans from the Saxon eald. 
| Gibſon's Camden. 

ALABASTER. . ſ. [4\4Cargor.] A kind 
of ſoft marble, eaſier to cut, and leſs 

durable, than the other kinds; ſome is 
waite, which is moſt common; ſome of | 
the colour of horn, and tranſparent ; 
ſome yellow, like honey, marked with 
veins. The ancients uſed it to make 


*. WAS 


>> 


Lhe. 


[ſuppoſed, by | 


AL AMO DE. adv. 


ALAN D. adv. 


ALARM. 2. / [from the French, à 


boxes for perfumes. Savary. 


2 church, or wings of a quire. 


1 


 ALA* -* 
Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. Shakeſpu 
ALABASTER, adj, Made of alabaſter. 

I cannot forbear mentioning part of an alabaſter 
column, found in the ruins of Livia's portico. It 
is of the colour of fire, and may be ſeen over the 
high altar of St. Maria in Campitello; for they have 
cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in the ſhape 


of a croſs, in a hole of the wall; ſo that the light 
paſſing through it, makes it look, to thoſe in the 
church, like a huge tranſparent croſs of amber. 
7 ; - i Addiſen on Iruly. 
Ar Ac ck. znterje#. [ This word ſeems only 
the corruption of alat.] Alas; an ex 
preſſion of {, xrow. 

Alack! when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not. 

Shakeſp. Meaſure for Mevſurt> 

At thunder now no more I tart, 

Than at the rumbling of a cart: 
Nay, what's incredible, alack ! | 
I hardly hear a woman's clack. Swift. 
ALA'CKADAY. interjeftion. [This, like 
the former, is for alat the day.] A word 
noting ſorrow and melancholy. 
ALa"criousLY., adv. [from alacrious, 
ſuppoſed to be formed from alacris ; but 
of alacricus I have found no example. ] 
Cheerfully ; without dejection. 
Epaminondas alacriouſiy expired, in confidence 
that he left behind him a perpetual memory of the 
victories he had achieved for his country. 
n Government of the Tongue. 
ALACRITY. #./. [alacritas, Lat.] Cheer- 
fulneſs, expreſſed by ſome outward to- 
ken; ſprightlineſs ; gayety; livelineſs x 
cheerful willingneſs. 

Theſe orders were, on all fides, yielded unto 
with no leſs alacrity of mind, than cities, unable. 
to hold out any longer, are wont to ſhew when they 
take conditions, fuch as it liketh him to offer 
them, which hath them in the narrow ftzaits of ad 

vantage. 


Give me a bowl of wine x 
I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Shakeſpear 
He, glad that now his ſea ſhould find a ſhore, 
With freſh alacrity, and force renew'd, 
Springs upward. Milton's Paradiſe Leſte 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 
Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to fly: 
With ſuch alacrity they bore away, 
As if, to praiſe them, all the ſtates ſtood 7 
rydems. 


In concert at, Ike e friends, --* | p 
coc Prior. ALAMHI RE. n. /. The loweſt note but 


one in Guido Aretine's ſcale of muſick. 
a la mode, Fr.] Ac> 
cording to the faſhion : a low word. It 
is uſed likewiſe by ſnopkeepers for a kind 
of thin ſilken manufacture. 
from. a for at, and land.] 
At land ; landed ; on the dry ground. 
He only, with the prince his couſin, were caſt 
aland, far off from the place whither their defires 


would have guided them. Sidney. 
angry mood, 


Three more fierce Eurus, in his, 
Daſh'd on the ſhaliws of the moving ſand, 
And, in mid ocean, left them moor d aland. 
Dryden. 
arme, 
to arms; as, crier à Parme, to. call to 
arms. ] 


1. A cry by which men are ſummoned to 


their arms; as, at the approach of an 
enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered toge- 
ther, you ſhall blow, but you. ſhall not ſound an 
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ALA 
God himſelf is with us for our captain, and his 
prieſts with ſounding trumpets, to cry alarms 

- againſt you. | Chron, xili. 12. 

The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 3 
With ſhrill notes of anger, | 
And mortal.alarms. Dryden, 
Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the wars alarms, 

And learn to tremble at the name of arms. 

- | Pope's Iliad. 
2. A cry, or notice, of any danger ap- 
proaching; as, an alarm of fire. | 

3. Any tumult or diſturbance. 
| Crowds of rivals, for thy mother's charms, 

Thy palace fill with inſults and alarms. 

; Pope's Odyſſey. 
To ALARM. v. z. [from alarm, the noun. ] 

t. To call to arms. 

2. To diſturb; as, with the approach of 
an enemy. | 
The waſp the hive alarms 

Wich louder hums, and with unequal arms. 

— 44 Addiſon. 
3. To ſurpriſe with the apprehenſion of 

any danger. 
When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diſtreſſes, or when pleaſure charms. 
Tickell. 
4. To diſturb in general. | 
His ſon, Cupavo, bruſh'd the briny flood ; 
Upon his ſtern a brawny Centaur ſtood, | 
Who heav'd a rock, and threat'ning {till to throw, 
With lifted hands, alarm'd the ſeas below. Dryden. 
ALAa"RMBELT.. #./. [from alarm and bell. 


The bell that is rung at the approach 


of an enemy. 
Th' alarmbell rings from our Alhambra walls, 


And, from the ſtreets, ſound drums and ataballes. 
Dryden. 


Ara'rMING. particip. adj. [from alarm.) 
Terrifying; awakening ; ſurpriſing ; 
as, an alarming meſſage ; an alarming 
pain, | 

ALa"rRmMPosrT. z. / [from alarm and poft.] 

The poſt or place appointed to each body 
of men to appear at, when an alarm 
ſhall happen. | 

ALA RUM. 2. , [corrupted, as it ſeems, 


from alarm. See ALaRm.] 
Nou are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments, 
Our ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings. 


Shakeſpeare. 
That Almatro might better bear, 
She ſets a drum at either ear; 
And loud or gentle, harſh or ſweet, 
Are but th* a/arums which they beat. Prior. 


To ALARUM. v. a. [corrupted from To 


alarm.) See ALARM. 
Withered murder 
CAlarum'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 
Whoſe howl's his watch) thus with his ſtealthy pace 
* Moves like a ghoſt. Shakeſpeare. 
AL As. interject. [ helas, Fr. eylaes, Dutch. ] 
1. A word expreſſing lamentation, when 


we uſe it of ourſelves, 
But yet, alas! O but yet, alas ! our haps be but 
hard haps. 5 Sidney. 
Alas, how little from the grave we claim 
Thou but preſerv'ſ a form, and I a name. Pope. 
2. A word of pity, when uſed of other per- 
ſons, 
Alas! poor Protheus, thou haſt entertain'd 
A fox to be the ſhepherd of thy lambs. Shakeſp. 
3. A word of ſorrow and concern, when 
uſed of things. | 
Thus ſaith the Lord God, ſmite with thine 
hand, and ſtamp with thy foot, and ſay, Alas ! 
for all the evil abominations of the houſe of Ifrael. 


Exckiel, | 
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| ALC 
Alas! both for the deed, and for the cauſe ! 


Alas ! for pity of this bloody field; 
Piteous indeed hen I, a ſpirit, 
Can have ſooft a ſenſe of Nan woes. Dryden. 
ALas THE DAY- interject. Ah, unhappy 
day ! 8 
Alas the day ! I never gave him cauſe, Shakeſp. 
Alas a day! you have ruined my poor miſtreſs : 


you have made a gap in her reputation; and can | 


you blame her, if ſhe make it up with her huſband ? 
| | Cengreve. 
ALAS THE WHILE, zxnterjet, Ah! un- 
happy time ! "TH | 
All as the ſheep, ſuch was the ſhepherd's look ; 
For pale and wan he was (alas the while ! ) 
May ſeem he lov'd, or elſe ſome care he took. 
i . Spenſer. 
ALAa'TE. adv. [from a and /are.] Lately ; 
no long time ago. | 
ALB. 1. . [album, Lat.] A ſurplice; a 
white linen veſtment worn by prieſts. 
AL BE. adv, [a coalition of the words 
ALBETTIT. f all be it fo. Skinner, ] Al- 
though ; notwithſtanding ; though it 
ſhould be, 
Ne wou'd he ſuffer ſleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowſy den was next. Spenſer. 
This very thing is cauſe ſufficient, why duties 
belonging to each kind of virtue, albeit the law of 
reaſon teach them, ſhould, notwithſtanding, be 


preſcribed even by human law. Hooker. 
One whoſe eyes, 

Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears, as faſt as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shakeſpeare. 


He, who has a probable belief that he ſhall 
meet with thieves in ſuch a road, thinks himſelf 
to have reaſon enough to decline it, albeit he is ſure 
to ſuſtain ſome leſs, though yet conſiderable, in- 
convenience by his ſo doing. South's Sermons. 

Al BVOHN EOS. adj. [albugo, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling the white of an egg. | 


Eggs will freeze in the albugineous part thereof, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
J opened it by inciſion, giving vent firſt to an 
albugineous, then to white concoCted matter: upon 
which the tumour ſunk. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


ALBU'GO. n. /. [Lat.] A diſeaſe in the 
eye, by which the cornea contracts a 
' whiteneſs. The ſame with leucoma. 
ALBURN COLOUR, 2. /. See AUBURN, 
ALCAHEST. 2. / An Arabick word, to 
expreſs an univerſal diſſolvent, pre- 
tended to by Paracelſus and Helmont. 
N Quincy. 
Arcaip. z. /. [from al, Arab. and 
pp, the head.] c | 
t. In Barbary, the governour of a caſtle. 
Th” alcaid 
Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, 
Bows, and declines my walks” Dryden. 
2. In Spain, the judge of a city, firſt 
inſtituted by the Saracens. Du Cange. 
ALCANNA. u. , An Egyptian plant 
uſed in dying; the leaves making a 
yellow, infuſed in water, and a red in 
acid liquors. 


The root of alcanna, though green, will give a red 
ſtain, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ALCHY'MICAL. adj. | from alchymy.] Re- 
lating to alchymy ; produced by al- 
chymy. | 
The roſe-noble, then current for fix ſhillings 

and eight pence, the alchymiſts do affirm as an 
unwritten verity, was made by projection or mul- 
tiplication alchymical of Raymond Lully in the 
tower of London. Camden s Remains. 
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A'LCHYMIST. 2. /. [from alchymy. 


Stays in his courſe, and plays the alchymiſt, 


A'LCHYMY. . / [of al, Arab, 


— 
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mical.] In the manner of an alchy miſi 
by means of alchymy. | 
Raymond Lully would prove it alchymica!ly, 
| Camden, 
| ] One 
who purſues or profeſſes the ſcience of 
alchymy. 1 ä 
To ſolemnize this day, the glorious ſun 


Turning, with ſplendour of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 
248  Shakeſp. King Jobr. 

Every alchymiff knows, that gold will endure 
a vehement fite for a long time without any 
change; and after it has been divided by corroſive 
liquors into inviſible parts, yet may preſently be 
precipitated, ſo as to appear in its own form, 
Grew, 

and 
nate ] 


1. The more ſublime and occult part of 


chymiſtry, which propoſes for its objed 


the tranſmutation of metals, and other 


important operations. 

There is nothing more dangerous than thi; 
deluding art, which changeth the meaning of 
words, as alchymy doth, or would do, the ſub. 
ſtance of metals; maketh of any thing what it 
liſteth, and bringeth, in the end, all truth to no- 
thing. Heoker 

O he fits high in all the people's hearts ; 
And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthineſs. 
Shakeſp. Julius Cæ ar, 
Compared to 25 7 b 
All honour's mimick, all wealth alchymy, 
Dare. 


2. A kind of mixed metal uſed for ſpoons, 


and kitchen utenſils. 5 
White alchymy is made of pan-braſs one pound, 
and arſenicum three ounces 3 or alchymy is made 
of copper and auripigmentum. 
Bacon's Phyſical Remains 
They bid cry, 
With trumpets regal ſound, the great reſult : 
Tow'rds the four winds, four ſpeedy cherubims 
Put to their mouths the ſounding alchyn:;y, 
By herald's voice explain'd. Milton's Paradiſe Li. 


ALCOHOL. 2. An Arabick term 


uſed by chymiſts for a high recited 
dephlegmated ſpirit of wine, or for any 
thing reduced into an impalpable pow. 
der. Dumcy, 

If the ſame ſalt ſhall be reduced into ach 
as the chymiſts ſpeak, or an impalpable powder, 
the particles and intercepted ſpaces will be ex- 
tremely 8 | a Baye. 

Sal volatile 6leoſum will coagulate the ſerum on 
account of the alcohol, or rectified ſpirit which K 
contains. Ar buthrer. 


Alcohol Iz A TION. 2. /; [from alcib:- 


lize.] The act of alcoholizing or rec- 
tifying ſpirits; or of reducing bodies 
to an impalpable powder. 


To A'LCOHOLIZE, v. a, [from alcobsl.] 
1. To make an alcohol; that is, to rec- 


tify ſpirits till they are wholly dephleg- 
mated. 


2. To comminute powder till it is wholly 


without roughneſs. 


A'Lcoran. 2. / [al and horan, Arab. 


The book of the Mahometan precep' 


and credenda. | ; 
If this would ſatisfy the conſcience, we might 
not only take the preſent covenant, but ſubſcribe 
to the council of Trent; yea, and to the Turkit 
alcoran; and ſwear to maintain and defend eit 


of them. Saunderſon againſt the Cena 
OY Al cov. 
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1. /. [alcoba, 8 an.] A receſs, 
or part of a chamber, ſe arated by an 
eſtrade, or partition, and other correſ- 
vondent ornaments; in which is placed 
7 bed of ſtate, and ſometimes ſeats to 
entertain company. T revoux. 

The weary'd champion lull'd in ſoft alcoves, 

The nobleſt boaſt of thy romantick groves. 

Oft, if the muſe preſage, ſhall he be feen 
By Roſamonda fleeting o'er the green, 

In dreams be hail'd by heroes mighty ſhades, 


| Id Chaucet warble through the glades. 
1 | Tickell, 


Deep in a rich aſcove the prince was laid, 
And ſlept beneath the pompous colonnade. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


AL DER. 2. , [alnus, Lat.] A tree hav- 
ing „ thoſe of the ha- 


zel; the male flowers, or katkins, are 
roduced at remote diſtances from the 
fruit, on the ſame tree; the fruit 


P 


is ſquamoſe, and of a conical figure. 
The ſpecies are, I, The common or 
round-leaved alder. 2. The long- leaved 
alder. 3. The ſcarlet alder. Theſe trees 
delight in a very moiſt ſoil. The wood 
is uſed by turners, and will endure long 
under ground, or in water. Miller. 
Without the grot, a various ſylvan ſcene 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, 
And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
[from ald, 
alder, old, elder, and /zeve, dear, be- 
loved.] Moſt beloved; which has held 
the longeſt poſſeſſion of the heart. 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had, 
In courtly company, or at my beads, | 
With you, mine alderlieveſt ſovereign, 
Makes me the bolder. Shakeſp. Henry VI. p. ii. 
ATLDERMAN, 2. / [from ald, old, and 
man.] 


. The fame as ſenator, Cowell, A go- 


vernour or magiſtrate, originally, as 
the name imports, choſen on account 
of the experience which his age had gi- 
ven him. | 
Tell him, myſelf, the mayor, and aldermen, 
Are come to have ſome conf rence with his grace. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Though my own aldermen conferr'd my . 
To me committing their eternal praiſe; 
Their full-fed heroes, their pacifick may'rs, 
Ibeir annual trophies, and their monthly wars. 
Pope Dunciad. 


2. In the following paſſage it is, I think, 


improperly uſed. 

But it the trumpet”s clangour you abhor, 
Ard dare not be an alderman of war, 
Take to a ſhop, behind a counter lie. 


Dryd. Juv. Sat, | 


ALDERMANLY, adv, from alderman.] 
Like an alderman z belonging to an 
alderman, EFT: 


Theſe, and many more, ſuffered death, in envy | 
to their virtues and ſuperiour genius, which em- | 
botdened them, in exigencies (wanting an alder- 
manly diſcretion) to attempt ſervice out of the |. 
Swift's Miſcellanies. | 


AiDERN, adj. [from alder.] Made of | 


common forms. 


alder. 
Then aldern boats firſt plow'd the ocean. 


: May's Virgil. 
ALE. 1. , [eale, . 8 


i. A liquor made by infuſing malt in | 


| gredient in ale. 


3% e F 


A L. E 


hot water, and then fermenting the li- 


quor. 


for ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals? 
5 Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
The fertility of the ſoil in grain, and its being 
not proper for vines, put the Egyptians upon drink- 
ing ale, of which they were the inventors. 
EE, ? - 4 Arbutbnot. 
2. A merry - meeting uſed in country 
places. | | 
And all the neighbourhood, from old records 
Of antick proverbs drawn from Whitſon lords, 
And their authorities at wakes and ales, 
With country precedents, and old wives tales, 
We bring you now. Ben Jonſon. 
ALE BERRY. 2. , [from ale and berry.] 
A beverage made by boiling ale with 
ſpice and ſugar, and ſops of bread: a 
word now only uſed in converſation. 
Their aleberries, cawdles, poſſets, each one, 
Syllibubs made at the milking pale, 
But what are compoſed of a pot of good ale. 
| ; Beaumont, 
 A'LE BREWER. 2. . [from ale and brew- 
er.] One that profeſſes to brew ale. 
The ſummer-made malt brews ill, and is diſ- 
liked by moſt of our ale-bretvers. 
| Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
A*LECONNER. 2. /. [from ale and con. 
An officer in the city of London, whoſe 
buſineſs is to inſpect the meaſures of 
publick houſes. Four of them are cho- 
ſen or rechoſen annually by the com- 


might be their uſe formerly, their places 
are now regarded only as ſinecures for 
decayed citizens. 


coſtus, Lat.] The name of an herb. 
Di#. 
ALE'CTRYOMANCY, or ALE'CTORO- 
MANCY., . 'h [ aexlevay and ucbilig.] 
Divination by a cock. Die. 
ALEGAR. . /; [from ale and eager, 
ſour.] Sour ale; a kind of acid made 


loſt its ſpirit, 


 A'LEGER. adj. [allegre, Fr. alacris, Lat.] 
Gay; chearful; ſprightly : a word not 


— 


now uſed. 
Coffee, the root and leaf betle, and leaf tobacco, 
of which the Turks are great takers, do all con- 


ger. Rs Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

ALEHOOF. 2. , [from ale and hoopd, 
head.] Groundivy, ſo called by our 
Saxon anceſtors, as being their chief in- 

An herb. 

Alebogf, or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of 
the moſt excellent and moſt general uſe and vir- 
tue, of any plants we have among us. Temple. 

A“LEHousk. 2. , [from ale and houſe.] 
A houſe where ale is publickly ſold; 

' a tipling-houſe. It is didinguithed from 

a tavern, where they ſell wine. 

Thou moſt beauteous inn, 
Why ſhould hard-favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 
When triumph is become an alebouſe gueſt ? 


to bring any man of ſenſe in love with an ale- 
bouſe; indeed of ſo much ſenſe as. ſeeing and 


» ſmelling amounts to; there being ſuch ftrong | 


encounters of both, as would quickly ſend him 
packing, did not the love of good fellowſhip re- 


concile to cheſe nuiſances. Suh. 


4 


Shakeſpeare. | 
One would. think it ſhou!d be no eaſy matter | 


You muſt be ſeeing chriſtenings. Do you look 


mon-hall of the city; and, whatever | 


A'LECo0sT. . /; [perhaps from ale, and | 


by ale, as vinegar by wine, which has 


denſe the ſpirits, and make them ſtrong and ale- 


% a 3 


Thee mall each. alchayſe, thee each gillhouſe 


| mourn, £494 
And anſw'ring ginſhops ſourer ſighs return. Pope. 
A*LEHOUSE-KEEPER. 2. /. [from ale- 
houſe and keeper.) He that keeps ale 
publickly to ſell, _ 
. You reſemble perfectly the two alabouſe-keepers 
in Holland, who were at the ſame time burgo- 
maſters of the town, and taxed one another's bills 
alternately. | * * Letter to Swiſh. 
ALEKNIGAHT. z. , [from ale and night.] 
A pot- companion; a tippler; a word 
now out of uſe. | 
The old alcknights of England were well de- 
painted by Hanville, in the alehouſe-colours of 
that time. 2 
ALEMBICK. z. A veſſel uſed in diſtil- 
ling, conſiſting of a veſſel placed over 
a fire, in which is contained the ſub- 
ſtance to be diſtilled, and a concave 
| clalely fitted on, into which the fumes 
ariſe by the heat; this cover has a beak 
or ſpout, into which the vapours riſe, 
and by which they paſs into a ſerpen- 
tine pipe, which is kept cool by Er ing 
many convolutions in a tub of water; 
here the vapours are condenſed, and 


what entered the pipe in fumes, comes 


out in drops. | 
Though water may be rarefied into invifible 
vapours, yet it is not changed into air, but only 


ſcattered into minute parts; which meeting. to- 


gether in the alembick, or in the receiver, do pre- 
ſently return into ſuch water as they conſtituted 
before. Bey l 


ALENOGTH. adv. [from a for at, and 


length. ] At full length; along; ſtretched 


along the ground. 

ALERT. adj. [alerte, Fr. perhaps from 
alacris, but probably from @ Part, ac- 
cording to art or rule. | 


1. In the military ſenſe, on guard; watch 


ful; vigilant; ready at a call. 

2. In the common ſenſe, briſk ; pert 5 pe- 
tulant ; ſmart ; implying ſome degree 
of cenſure and contempt. 

I ſaw an alert young fellow, that cocked his 
hat upon a friend of his, and accoſted him, 
Well, Jack, the old prig is dead at laſt, 


ALERTN ESS. #. , [from alert,] The 
quality of being alert; ſprightlineſs ; 
ertneſs. | 
That alertneſs and unconcern for matters of 
common life, a campaign or two would infallibly- 
have given him. - Addiſon, Spectator. 
A'LETASTER.. 2. , from ale and tafter.} 
An officer appointed in every court leet, 
and ſworn to look to the aſſize and the 
goodneſs of bread and ale, or beer, 
within the precincts of that lordſhip.. 
RE Coæuella 
A'LEVAT. 2. /. [from ale and vat.] The 
tub in which the ale is fermented. 
ALEW. 2. J. Clamour; outcry. Not in 
uſe.. | Spenſer. 
A'LEWASHED.. adj. | from ale and waſh.] 
3 or ſoaked in ale: not now in 
8 : 
What a beard of the general's cut, and a hor- 
rid ſuit of the camp, will do among foaming 


battles. and alewaſped wits, is wonderful to be 
thought on, S Shakeſpearce. 


A'LEWIFE. #. , from ale and a.] 


: 


A woman that keeps an alehouſe. 


Gu 


Addiſon, SpeFatore 


Perhaps | 
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Perhaps he will fwagger and heQor, and threaten \ | 


to beat and butcher an olervife, or take the goods | 


by force, and throw them down the bad halfpence. 
Swift's Draper's Letters. 
ALEZX ANDERS. 2». . U ſuyrnium, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 
ALEXANDER's-TOOT. . /. The name 
ArExAxDRINE. 2. J. A kind of verſe 
borrowed from the French, firſt uſed in 
a poem called Alexander. They conſiſt, 
among the French, of twelve and thir- 
teen ſyllables, in alternate couplets ; 
and, among us, of twelve. | 
Our numbers ſhould, for the moſt part, be 
lyrical. For variety, or rather where the majeſty 
of thought requires it, they may be ſtretched to 
the Engliſh heroic of five feet, and to the French 
Alexandrine of fix, Dryden. 
Then, at the laſt and only couplet, fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its Now length 
along, Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
ALEXIPHA'RMICK. adj. [from t and 
Ode arcs, ] That which drives away 
oiſon; antidotal ; that which oppoſes 
infection. | 
Some antidotal quality it may have, fince not 
only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a 
deer is alexipbarmick. 1 


Brætun s Vulgar Errours. 
ALExXITE'RICAL, or ALEXITE RICK. ah. 
{from &..] That which drives away 
poiſon ; that which reſiſts fevers. 
A'LGATES, adv. [from all and gate. Skin- 
ner. Gate is the ſame as via; and {till 
uſed for away in the Scottiſh dialect- ] On 
any terms; every way: now obſo- 
lete. 
Nor had the boaſter ever riſen more, 
But that Renaldo's horſe ev'n then down fell, 
And with the fall his leg oppreſs'd ſo ſore, 
That, for a ſpace, there muſt he algates dwell. 
Fairfax. 
ALGEBRA. 2. [an Arabic word of 
uncertain etymology ; derived, by ſome, 
from Geber the philoſopher ; by ſome, 
from gefr, parchment ; by others, from 
algebiſta, a boneſetter ; by Menage, from 
algiabarat, the reſtitution of things bro- 
ken.] A peculiar kind of arithmetick, 
which takes the quantity ſought, whe- 
ther it be a number or a line, or any 
other quantity, as if it were granted, 
and, by means of one or more quanti- 
ties given, proceeds by conſequence, 
till the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed to 
be known, or at leaſt ſome power there- 
of, is found to be equal to ſome quantitv 
or quantities which are known, and coa- 
ſequently itſelf is known, This art was 
in uſe among the Arabs, long before 
It came into this part of the world ; and 
they are ſuppoſed to have borrowed it 
from the Perſians, and the Perfians from 
the Indians. The firſt Greek author of 
algebra was Diophantus, who, about the 
year 800, wrote thirteen books. In 
1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de- 
Burgos, a cordelier, printed a treatiſe 
of algebra, in Italian, at Venice. He 
ſays, that algebra came originally from 
the Arabs. After ſeveral improvements 


by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Deſcartes, | 
8 


R 


* * 


AL! 


Sir Iſaac Newton brought this art to 
the height at which it ſill continues. 
Trevoux. Chambers. 


It would ſurely require no very profound ſkill 
in algebra, to reduce the difference of ninepence 


in thirty ſhillings, Swift, 
ALGEBRAICK. ; 1 
ALGEBRA'ICAL. adj. [from algebra.] 


1. Relating to algebra ; as, an algebraical | 


treatiſe. 


2. Containing operations of algebra; as, 


an algebraical computation, 


A1.GEBRA'IST. 2. . [from o/gebra.] A 


perſon that underſtands or practiſes the 
{cience of algebra. | 


When any dead body is found in England, 


no alecbraiſt or uncipherer can uſe more ſubtle 
ſuppoſitions, to find the demonſtration or cipher, 
than every unconcerned perfon doth to find the 
murderers. Graunt s Bills of Mortality 


Confining themſelves to the ſynthetick and ana- 


lytick methods of gcometricians and algebraiſts, 
they have too much narrowed the rules of method, 
as though every thing were to be treated in mathe- 
matical forms. Watts's Logick, 


A LGID. adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. 


Die. 
ALci'piTy. 2. /. [from algid.] Chil- 
A'LGIDNESS, neſs ; cold. Die. 


ALG1F1C. adj. {from algor, Lat.] That 


which produces cold. Die. 


TI LGOR. n. J. [Lat.] Extreme cold; 


chilneſs. Dit. 
A LGoRIsM. Yn. /. Arabick words, 
ALGORITHM. which are uſed to im- 


ply the fix operations of arithmetick, or 
the ſcience of numbers. Dia, 


ALco'se. adj, [from algor, Lat.] Ex- 


tremely cold ; chill. Dick. 


ALIAS. adv. A Latin word, ſignifying 


otheraviſe ; often uſed in the trials of 
criminals, whoſe danger has obliged 
them to change their names ; as, Sim- 
ſon, alias Smith, alias Baker; that is, 
otherwiſe Smith, otherwiſe Baker. 


A'LIBLE. adj. [alibilis, Lat.] Nutritive ; 


nouriſhing ; -or that which may be nou- 
riſhed. Dit. 


ALIEN. adj. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. Foreign, or not of the ſame family or | 


land. 


The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alicn trees, and apples not her own, Dryden. 
From native ſoil | 
Exil'd by fate, torn from the tender embrace 
Of his young guiltleſs progeny, he ſeeks 
Inglorious ſhelter in an alien land. Philips. 


2. Eſtranged from ; not allied to; ad- 


verſe to: with the particle from, and 
ſometimes to, but improperiy. 


Ts declare my mind to the diſciples of the | 


fire, by a ſimilitude not alien from their profeſſion, 
Boyle. 

The ſentiment that ariſes, is a orig os 
the deplorable ſtate of nature, to which fin re- 
duced us; a weak, ignorant creature, alien from 
God and goodneſs, and a prey to the great de- 
ſtroyer. - Rogers's Sermons. 
They encouraged perſons and principles, alien 


from our religion and government, in order to 


ſtrengthen their faction. Swifts Miſcellanies. 


ALIEN. #. . [alienus, Lat.] 
1. A foreigner; not à deniſon; a man 


of another country or family; one not 
allied; a ſtranger. 


- OP ID ORE. .. ; 


AL. 1 


In whomſoever theſe things are, 
doth acknowledge them for her chil 
only the holdeth for aliens 
theſe things are not found. 

If it be prov'd againſt an alien, 
5 feeks the life of any citizen, 

e party, gainſt the which he ir 
Shall ſeize on half his goods, 1 is 
| Sbaleſp. Merch, of ei. 

The mere Iriſh were not __ art = 
but enemies, ſo as it was no capital offence to ki 
them. Sir Fobn Davies on Irel,y 1 

Thy place in council thou hat rudely loft ; 
Which by thy younger brother is ſupply'd, 
And art almoſt an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. 

Shakeſpeavs 

„ The Iawgiver condemned the perſons, 3 

idle in diviſions dangerous to the government a 

aliens to the community, and therefore to bs Ws 

off from it. Addiſon, Frer balaer. 
2. In law. 

An alien is one born in a ſtrange countiy, an 
never enfranchiſed. A man born out of he 1d 
ſo it be within the limits beyond the ſea, . 9 
Engliſh parents out of the king's obedience, f 
the parents, at the time of the hirth, be of t%e 
king's obedience, is not alien. If one, born ou; 
of the king's allegiance, come and dwell in Eng. 
land, his children (if he beget any here) are not 
aliens, but deniſons. Cell, 

To ALIEN. v. a. [ aliener, Fr. aliens, Lat.] 
1. To make any thing the property of an. 
other. 

Ir the ſon alien lands, and then repurchaſe them 
again in fee, the rules of deſcents are to be ob. 
ſerved, as if he were the orig: ual purchaſer, 

Hale's Hiſtory of Common Lari. 
2. To eſtrange; to turn the mind or affec- 
tion; to make averſe : with from. 

The king was <ciſquieted, when he found that 
the prince was totaily aliencd from all thoughts of, 
or inclination to, the marriage, Clarerd:, 

A'LIENABLE. adj. {from To alienate.] 
That of which the property may be 
transferred. 

Land is alicnable, and treaſure. is tranſitory, and 
both muſt paſs from him, by his own voluntary 
act, or by the violence ot others, or at leaſt by fate. 

Dennis's Leiter:. 


To ALIENATE. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alien, 


1. To transfer the property of any thing 
to another. Bs 
Thecountries of the Turks were once Chriſt an, 
and members of the church, and where the goldea 
candleſticks did. ſtand, though now they be utter 
alienated, and no Chriſtians left. Bac its 


2. To withdraw the heart or affections: 
with the particle from, where the firſt 


poſſeſſor is mentioned. : 
The manner of men's writing muſt not alicna'? 
our hearts from the truth. Hookers 
Be it never ſo true which we teach the world ta 
believe, yet if once their affections begin to be 
alienated, a ſmall thing perſuadeth them to change 
their opinions. . ar. 
His eyes ſurvey'd the dark idolatries 
Of alicnated Judah. Miltin's Parad. Loft. 
Any thing that is apt to diſturb the world, and 
to alienate the affections of men fm one another, 
ſuch as croſs and diſtaſteful humours, is eicher ex- 
preſsly, or by clear conſequence and deduction, tor- 
bidden in the New Teſtament. TR 
Her mind was quite alienated from the hone! 
Caftilian, whom ſhe was taught to look y_ a 
formal old fellow. Ali iſe. 
ALIEN ATE. adj. [alienatus, Lat.] With- 
drawn from; ſtranger to: with the par- 
ticle from. ES” 
The Whigs are damnably wicked; i 
the death of the queen; ready to 1 


er church 
| ren; the: 
and ſtrangers in whos 


Healer, 


Ut 


ALI 
anibltion and revenge by all deſperate methods; 


0! truth, law, religion, mercy, 
wholly alienate oo rell n 8 
ae ers or honoure Sæuift's Miſcellanies. 


Attgxna TION. . {. [alienatio, Lat.] 


\. The act of transferring property. 

This ordinance was for the maintenance of their 
11nd; in their poſterity, and for excluding all inno- 
vation or alienation thereof unto ſtrangers, 

Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Cod pur it into the heart of one of our princes, 

a check to ſacrilege. Her ſucceſſour paſſed 
which prevented all future alterations of the 
Atterbury. 


to give 
a law, 
church revenues. 


8 | P dencies. 
created new and reat de} * 
: wift on Athens and Rome. 


2, The fate of being alienated ; as, the 
tate was waſted during its alienation. 
z. Change of affection. 


It is left but in dark memory, what was the 
ground of his defection, and the alienation of his 
hexrt from the king. i Bacon. 
4 Applied tothe mind, it means diſorder 


of the faculties. | 
Some things are done by man, though not 
through outward force and impulſion, though not 
ag unt, yet without their wills; as in a/i-nation of 
mind, or any like inevitable utter abſence of wit 
aud judgment. Hooker. 
Ati: rOUS. adj. [from ala and fero, Lat.] 
Having wings. Die. 
Airctrous. adj. [ aliger, Lat.] Having 
wings; winged, * 
To ALG. v. a. [from a, and Jig, to 
lie down.] To lay; to allay ; to throw 
down; to ſubdue: an old word even 
in the time of Spenſer, now wholly for- 
otten, 
omalin, why fitten we ſo, 
A; weren overwent with woe, 
Upon ſo fair a morrow ? 
The joyous time now nigheth faſt, 
Thz: ſhall aligge this bitter blaſt, 
And flake the winter ſorrow, 


Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
77 Ai1'cyr, v. 1. Calihran, Sax. af-lich- 
ten, Dutch, ] | 
1. To come down, and ſtop. The word 
1mplies the idea of deſcending ; as, of a 
bird from the wing; a traveller from 
his horſe or carriage; and generally of 
reſting or ſtopping. | 
Tele ancient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary waine, Fairy Queen. 
There is alighted at your gate 
A poung Venetian, 


1.0141 he ag ſometimes, ſtill goeth on. 
- Herbert. 

* 121 marching with his foot he walks till night; 
When with bis horſe, he never will alight. 

_ Denham. 
Hi bow Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 
I m. mbs on jointed pinions bore z 

n SUMean coaſt at length he came, 
Ad here al ohting built this coltly frame. 

: F Dryden's Æneid. 
as he was admoniſhed by his ſubject to de- 
85 5 he came down gently, and circling in the air, 
EY bes the ground, Like a lark, melodi- 
* == Mounting, and continuing her ſong till 
wh 73 Hul preparing for a higher Right at her 
gr . 8 Dryden. 
8 * hen finiſh" was the fight, 
Lie t F5 rom their luſty ſeeds alight 3 

dem Ulmounted all the warlike train. 

ban 8 Dryden. 
þ a vg 3 ſupertour rank, a. ee to 
de = Ag - upon the eker what would 

Vor. J. 4 ſen, SpecFator. 


tet changes and alienations of property, have 


Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. | 


duackneſs breeds worms; but the ſure traveller, 


ALI 


falling; to fall upon. 


But ſtorms of ſtones from the proud temple's 
height 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight>. 
Dryden. 
ALT KR. adv. [from à and like.] With 
reſemblance; without difference; in the 
ſame manner; in the ſame form. In 
ſome expreſſions it has the appearance 
of an adjective, but is always an adverb, 
The darkneſs hideth not from thee; but the 
night ſhineth as the day: the darkneſs and the 
light are both alike to thee, Pſalm cxxxix. 12. 
With thee converſing, I forget all time; 
All ſeaſons, and their change, all pleaſe alike. 
Paradiſe Laſt. 
Riches cannot reſcue from the grave, 
Which claims like the monarch and the ſlave. 
. Dryden. 
Let us unite at leaſt in an equal zeal for thoſe 
capital doctrines, which we all equally embrace, 
and are alike concerned to maintain. Atterbury. 
Two handmaids wait the throne; alike in place, 
But diff ring far in figure and in face. Pope. 


ALIMENT. 2. .. [alimentum, Lat.] Nou- 


ment; food. 

New parts are added to our ſubſtance; and, as 
we die, we are born daily: nor can we give an ac- 
count, how the aliment is prepared for nutrition, or 
by what mechaniſm it is diſtributed. 

Glanwille's Scepſis Scientifica. 

All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can 
be changed into the fluids and ſolids of our bodies, 
are called aliments. In the largeſt ſenſe, by aliment, 
I underſtand every thing which a human creature 
takes in common diet; as, meat, drink; and ſea- 
ſoning, as, ſalt, ſpice, vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

ALIME'NTAL. adj. | from aliment.] That 
which has the quality of aliment ; that 
which nouriſhes ; that which feeds. 

The ſun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his alimental recompenſe, 

In humid exhalations. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

Except they be watered from higher regions, 
theſe weeds muſt lofe their alimental lap, and wi- 
ther. Brown. 

Th' induſtrious, when the ſun in Leo rides, 
Forget not, at the foot of every plant, 

To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juſt ſupply of alimental ſtreams, 
Exhauſted ſap recruiting. / Philips. 


ALIME'NTALLY. ad. [from alimental.] 


So as to ſerve for nouriſhment. 

The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the pow- 
erfulleſt heat, and that not only alinentally in a 
ſubſtantial mutation, but alſo medicamentally in 

any corporeal converſion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 


ALIME'NTARINESS.#:/.| from alimentary.] 
The quality of being alimentary, or of 
affording nouriſhment. Dick. 

ALIuENTARY. adj. [from aliment.] 

1. That which belongs or relates to ali- 

ment. 


neceſlary; without it, the aliment cauld nat be diſ- 
poſed for the changes which it receives as it paſteth 
through the alimentary duct. | 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. That which has the quality of aliment, 


or the power of nouriſhing. 

I do not think that water ſupplies animals, or 
even plants, with nouriſhment, bnt ſerves for a 
vehicle to the alimentary particles, to convey and 
diſtribute them to the ſeveral parts of the body. 

| Ray on the Creation. 

Of alimentary roots, ſome are pulpy and very 
nutritious; as, turnips and carrots, Theſe have 
a fattening quality, Ar bucknet en Aliments, 


riſhment ; that which nouriſhes ; nutri- | 


The ſolution of the aliment by maſlication is | 


A . E 


2. It is uſed alſo of any thing thrown of AutuentaTiON. #. . [from alimens.] 


1. The power of affording aliment; the 
quality of nouriſhing, | 
2. The ſtate of being nouriſhed by aſſimu- 
lation of matter received. 
Plants do nouriſh; inanimate bodies do not: they 
have an accretion, but no a/imertation. 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 
AL1Mo'x1ovs. adj, [from alimony.) That 
which nouriſhes : a word very little in uſe. 
The plethora renders us lean, by ſuppreſſing ou? 
ſpirits, whereby they are incapacitated of digeſting 
the alimonicus humours into fleſh. 
: Harvey on Con{umptions. 
ALIMONY. ». J. [alimonia, Lat.] Ali- 
mory ſignifies that legal proportion of 
the hniband's eſtate, which, by the ſen- 
tence of the eccleſiaſtical court, is al- 
lowed to the wife for her maintenance, 
upon the account of any ſeparation trom 
him, provided it be not cauſed by her 
elopement or adultery. Aylife's Parerg. 
Before they ſettled hands and hearts, 
Till alimony or death them parts. Hud:bras. 
ATiQuanT. adj. [aliquantus, Lat.] Parts 
of a number, which, however repeated, 
will never make up the number exactly; 
as, 3 is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 
9, four times 3 making 12. 
AL1QuorT. adj, [aliguet, Lat.] Aliquot 
parts of any number or quantity, ſuch 
as will exactly meaſure it without any 
remainder : as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
12, becauſe, being taken four times, 
it will juſt meaſure it. | 


A'TLsH. adj. | from alt.] Reſembling ale; 


having qualities of ale. 
Stirring it and beating down the yeaſt, gives it 
the ſweet ali taſte. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
ALITURE. z. J. [alitura, Lat.] Nouriſh- 
ment. Dia, 
AL1'VvE. adj. [from @ and /ive.] 
1. In the ſtate of life; not dead. 
Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, 
But ſome faint tigns of feeble life appear. Drydeg. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 
8 Pep 
2. In a figurative ſenſe, unextinguiſhed ; 
undeſtroyed ; active; in full force. 
Thoſe good and learned men had reaſon to with, 
that their proceedings might be favoured, and the 


2 


alive. | Hocker. 
3. Cheerful ; ſprightly ; full of alacrity. 
She was not ſo much alive the whole day, if fhe 
Nept more than tix hours, Clariſſa. 
4. In a popular ſenſe, it is uſed only to 
add an emphaſis, like the French 4 
monde ; as, the beft man ali de; that is, 
the be/?, with an emphaſis. This ſenſe 
has been long in uſe, and was once ad- 
mitted into ſerious writings, but is now 
mereiy ludicrous. 
And to thoſe brethren faid, riſe, rife by-live, 
And unto battle do yourſelves addre ; 
For yonder comes the proweſt knight ate, 
Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobileſs. 
. Fairy Queer, 
The ear! of Northumberland, who was the prove- 
ef man alive, could not look upon the deftrution 
of monarchy with any pleaſure, Clarendun 
Joan was quick and underſtood buſineis, but no 
man alive vas more careleſs in looking into his acs 
counts. Arbutioy ce, 


A'LKAREST, #, /. A word uſed firſt by 


Paracelſus, and adopted by his follow- 
1 ers, 
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ALK 


or liquor which has the power of re- 
ſolving all things into their firſt prin- 
. Ciples. | 
ALKALE'SCENT, adj. [from alkali.] That 
which has a tendency to the properties 


of an alkali. 
All animal diet is a/taleſcent or anti-acid. 


 ATKALI. z. /. [The word alkali comes 
from an herb, called by the Egyptians 
kali; by us, glaflwort. This herb they 
burnt to aſhes, boiled them in water, 
and, after having evaporated the water, 
. there remained at the bottom a white 
falt ; this they called /a/ Kali, or altal.. 
It is corroſive, producing putrefaction 
in animal ſubſtances to which it is ap- 
plied. Arbuthnot on Alimeuts.] Any 
ſubſtance which, when mingled with 
acid, produces efferveſcence and fer- 
mentation. 
ALKALINE. adj. [from alkali.) That 
which has the qualities of alkali. 

Any watery liquor will keep an animal from 
ſtarving very long, by dituting the fluids, and con- 
ſequently keeping them from an alkaline ſtate. 
People have lived twenty-four days upon nothing 
but water. ; Afrbutbnot. 

To ALKA LIZ ATE. v. 4. [from alkali.] 
To make bodies alkaline, by changing 
their nature, or by mixing alkalies with 
them. 

ALKALIZ ATE. adj. [from altali.] That 


which has the qualities of alkali; that ö 


which is impregnated with alkali. 
The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but 
that which it diſcovers, being diſſolved in hot 
water, is different, being of kin to that of other 
alkalixate ſalts. __ Byte 
The colour of violets in their ſyrup, by acid li- 
quors, turns red, and, by urinous and a/kalizate, 
turns green. Newton, 


ALkaLIza"TION. z. J [from alkali.) The 


act of alkalizating, or 1mpregnating | 


bodies with alkali. 
ALAN ET. z. /. [anchuſa, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. This plant is a ſpe- 
cies of bugloſs, with a red root, brought 
rom the ſouthern parts of France, and 
uſed in medicine. Miller. 
' 4ALKEKENGI. n. J. A medicinal fruit 
or berry, produced by a plant of the 
tame denomination ; popularly alſo 


called winter-cherry ; the plant bears | 


2 near reſemblance to Solanum, or 
Neshtſhade; whence it is frequently 
called in Latin by that name, with the 
addition or epithet of weſicarium. 
Chambers, 
ALKERMES, n. /. In medicine, a term 
borrowed from the Arabs, denoting a 
celebrated remedy, of the conſiſtence of 
a confection; whereof the hermes ber- 
ries are the baſis. The other ingre- 
dients are pippin-cyder, roſe-water, 
ſugar, ambergreaſe, muſk, cinnamon, 
aloes-wood, pearls, and leaf-gold ; but 
the ſweets are ufually omitted. The 
confectio allermes is chiefly made at Mont- 


denomination, is no where found ſo 
plentitully as there, | Chambers, | 


ers, to ſignif) an univerſal diſſolvent, 


Arbuthnot. | 


pd 


peher. The grain, which gives it the | 


oll, Welſh ; al, Dutch; alle, Germ. 
2 ., Gr.] | 
1, Being the whole number; every one. 
Brutus is an honourable man; 
So are they all, all honourable men. 
Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
To graze the herb al leaving, 
Devour'd each other. Milton's Parad. L:ft. 
The great encouragement of all, is the aſſurance 
of a future reward. Tillotſon. 
2. Being the whole quantity; every part. 
Six days thou ſhalt labour, and do / thy work. 
Deut. v. 13. 
Political power, I take to be a right of making 
laws with penalties, and of employing the force of 
the community in the execution of ſuch laws, and 
in the defence of the commonwealth ; and al! this 
only for the public good. Locke. 
3. The whole quantity, applied to dura- 
tion of time. | 
On thoſe paſtures cheerful ſpring 
All the year doth fit and ſing; 
And, rejoicing, ſmiles to ſce 
Their green backs wear his livery. 
4. The whole extent of place. 
Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, 


more than any man in a Venice, 
Shakcſp. Merchant of Venice. 


ALL. adv. [See ALL, adj.] 
1. Quite; completely. 


How is my love all ready forth to come. 


Craſhaw. 


| S = ini 
Know, Rome, that all alone Marcus did tight 
Within Corioli gates. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
He ſwore ſo loud, | 
That, all amaz'd, the prieſt let fall the book. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The Saxons could call a comet a fixed ſtar, which 
is all one with ſella crinita, or comcta. 
Camden's Remains. 
For a large conſcience is all one, 
And ſignifies the ſame with none. Hudibras. 
Balm, from a ſilver box diſtill'd around, 
Shall V bedew the roots, and ſcent the ſacred 
ground. | Dryden. 
I do not remember he any where mentions ex- 
preſsly the title of the firſt-born, but all along 
keeps himſelf under the ſhelter of the indefinite 
term, heir. | Locke. 
Juſtice may be furniſhed out of fire, as far as her 
ſword goes; and courage may be all over a conti- 
nued blaze. Addiſon. 
If e'er the miſcr durſt his farthings ſpare, 
He thinly ſpreads them through the public ſquare, 
Where, all beſide the rail, rang'd beggars lie, 
And from each other catch the doleful cry, Gay. 
2. Altogether; wholly ; without any other 
conſideration. 
I am of the temper of moſt kings, who love to 
be in debt, are all for preſent money, no matter 
how they pay it afterward. ü Dryden. 


3. Only; without admiſſion of any thing 


elſe. 
9 When I ſhall wed, 
That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, ſhall 
carry | 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Sure J ſhall never marry like my ſiſter, 
To love my father al. Shakeſp. Ring Lear. 
4. Although. This ſenſe is truly Teuto- 
nick, but now obſolete. | 
Do you not think th' accompliſhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man's ſimple head, 
All were it as the geſt but ſimply writ. Spenſer. 
5. It is ſometimes a word of emphaſis ; 
nearly the ſame with je. 
A ſhepherd's ſwain, ſay, did thee bring, 
All as his ſtraying flock he fed 
And, when his honour hath thee read, 
Crave pardon for thy hardyhead. 


ALL. az. [Il, Tal, ealle, alle, Sax. 


ALL 


6, It was-anciently in Engliſh what it!, 
now in the other Teutonick dialects, 2 
particle of mere enforcement, 

He thought them ſixpence all too dear. 


| Seng in Shakeſpea's 
Tell us what occaſion of import in Shakeſpeare, 
Hath all ſo long detain'd you from your wife, 


Sbateſpcare 

A *£-: — 

1. The whole; oppoſed to part, or no. 
thing. 


And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me; 
On me, whoſe all not equals Edward's moiety? 
; Shake p 4 
Nought's had, a/!'s en " 
Where our defire is got without content, 
- | © Shakeſpeare's Mn: 
The youth ſhall ſtudy, and np more eee 
Their flattering wiſhes for uncertzin age; 

No more with fruitleſs care, and cheated 8rif- 
Chace fleeting pleaſure through the maze of lie; 
Finding the wretched al/ they here can have, a 
But preſent food, and but a future grave. Pr, 

Our all is at ſtake, and irretrieyably loft, if we 
fail of ſucceſs, Aldiſn. 
2. Every thing. 
Then ſhall we be news- cramm'd.—- A4“ the 
better; we ſhall be the more remarkable. 
Shabe pere. 
Up with my tent, here will I lie to-night; 
But where to-morrow ?—-Well, a/{'s one tor that, 
Shakeſpeare, 
All the fitter, Lentulus : our coming 
Is not for ſalutation; we have bus'neſs. 
8 Ben Fenſcr. 
3. That is, every thing is the better, the 


Same, the fitter. 

Sceptre and pow'r, thy giving, I aſſume; 
And glad her ſhall reſign, when in the end 
Thou ſhalt be all in all, and J in thee, 
For ever; and in me all whom chou lov'ſt. a 
N JN 22 

They that do not keep up this indifferency for 
all but truth, put coloured ſpectacles before their 
eyes, and look through falſe glaſſes, Lit, 

4. The phraſe and all is of the ſame kind, 
They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, 

and left it ſo little foothold, that the firſt blaſt ot 
wind laid it flat upon the ground, neſt, eagles, 
and all. L' Eftrange, 
A torch, ſnuff and all, goes out in a moment, 


when dipped in the vapour. 
Addiſon's Remarks en Italy, 


5. All is much uſed in compoſition ; but, 
in moſt inſtances, it is merely arbitrary; 
as, all-commanding. Sometimes the words 
compounded with it, are fixed and claſ- 
ſical; as, Almighty, When it is con- 
nected with a participle, it ſeems to be 
a noun; as, all-ſurrounding : in other 
caſes an adverb ; as, a/l-accompliſhea, 0! 
completely accompliſhed, Of theſe com- 
pounds, a ſmall part of thoſe wich 
may be found is inſerted. _ 

ALL-BBARING. adj. [from all and deer. 
That which bears every thing; 0m 

arous, 
Thus while he ſpoke, the fovereign plant he 
drew, : 

Where on th' all-bearing earth unmarlc'd it 5 


; e. 
ALL - CHEERING. adj. [from all 2 
cheer.] That which gives gayety an 
cheerfulneſs to all. 
Soon as the all-checring fun 
Should, in the fartheſt eaſt, begin to draw 
The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed. Shat'p. 
ALL-COMMANDING. adj. [from all and 
command.) Having the ſovereignty 0 


* 


Spenſer's Paſtorals. | 
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He fi ſets before them the high and ſhining | 


$4ol of glory, the all-commanding image of bright 
old. ; 
Ai.-coM POSING, adj. [from all and com- 
73/0.) That which quiets all men, or 
every thing. | 
ng in a ſhades, Ulyſſes lies, 
Ki; woes forgot! but Pallas now addreſt, 
To break the bands of all-compojing reſt, Pope. 
Aii-conQUERING. adj. [from all and 
cpuer,] That which ſubdues every 


thing. 


Second of Satan ſprung, all- conguering death! 
What think'& thou of our empire now ? Milton. 


ALt-coxSUMING. adj. [from all and 
elan. That which conſumes every 

thing. | 

By age unbroke—but all-conſuming care 
Deftroys perhaps the ſtrength that time would 
ſpare. | Pope. 

ALL-DEVOURING. ad}. [from all and de- 
vor.] That which eats up every thing. 

Secute from flames, from envy's fiercer rage, 
Peſtructire war, and all- deucuring age. Pope. 

All-rou Rs. 2. / [from all and four.] 
A low game at cards, played by two; 
ſo named from the four particulars by 
which it is reckoned, and which, joined 
in the hand of either of the parties, are 
{aid to make all- fours. 

ALL Hall, 2. J. from all and Hail, for 
bealth.] All health. This is therefore 
not a compound, though perhaps uſually 
reckoned among them; a term of ſalu- 
tation. Salve, or ſalwete. 

Al haih ve fields, where conſtant peace attends 
A! bail, ye ſacred, ſolitary groves ! 
A bail, ye books, my true, my real friends, 
Whole converſation pleaſes and improves ! 
| Walſh. 

ALL Harrow. 72. /. [from all and Hal- 

ALL KaLLOWS, J /owv.] All ſaints day; 
the firſt of November. | 

ALL-HALLOWN. adj. [from all and Bali 
lee, to make holy.] The time about 
All ſaints day. 

Farewell, thou latter ſpring! farewell, 
A-1o/l;on ſummer. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
ALLHALLOWTIDE. 1. „ lee ALL- 


arrow x.] The term near All ſaints, | 


or the firſt of November. 

Cut ock the bough about Allhallavtide, in the 
Lare place, and ſet it in the ground, and it will 
brew to be a fair tree in one year. : 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ALL-HEAL, 1. J. | panax, Lat.] A ſpecies 
0 1/02225tt 5 which ſee. ER 
ee XG, adj. | from all and judge. 
That which has the ſovereign right of 
judgment. | 
9 I look with horrour back, 
BN I eeteſt my wretched ſelf, and curſe 
i paſt polluted lite. All- judging Heaven, 
? Knows my crimes, has ſeen my ſorrow for 
. them. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
 "ENOVING. ad. [from all and 4noxw.] 
mniſcient; all-wiſe. . 
4 2 we repine at a little miſplaced charity, 
Rig ' Ws no way foreſee the effect; when 
8 5 2 all-wiſe Being, ſhowers down every 
wh benefits on the unthankful and undeſerv- 
1 5 Atterbury's Sermons, 
7 e adj. [from all and maße. 
created all; omnifick. See AL L- 


<L-POWERFUL, ad. {from all and 
E : 


Raleigh, 


% ALLA'Y. v. a. [from alloyer, Fr. to 


SEEING, 


JATIAL 


 perwerful.] Almighty ; omnipotent; 
poſſeſſed of infinite power. : 
O all - powerful. Being! the leaſt motion of 
whoſe will can create or deſtroy a world; pity us, 
the mournful friends of thy diftreſied ROE | 
| ; W? ts 
ALL SAINTS DAY. #. /. The day on, 
which there is a general celebration of 
the ſaints. The firſt of November. 
ALL-SEER. 2. . [from all and ſce.] He 
that ſees or beholds every thing ; he 
whoſe view comprehends all things, 
That high A!/-/eer, which I dallied with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in earneſt what I begg'd in jeſt. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
ALL-SEEING. adj, [from all and /ee.] 
That beholds every thing. 
The ſame Firſt Mover certain bounds has plac'd, 
How long thoſe periſhable forms ſhall laſt 3 
Nor can they laſt beyond the time aflign'd 
By that all ſceing and a!l-making mind. Dryden. 
ALL SOULS DAY. 7, /. The day on which 
ſupplications are made for all ſouls by 
the church of Rome; the ſecond of 
November. | 
This is all fouls day, fellows, is it not? 
It is, my lord,— | 
Why then, all ſouls day is my body's doomſday. 
| - Shakeſpeare. 
ALL-SUFPICIENT. adj. [from all and 
ſufficient.) Sufficient to every thing. 
The teſtimonies of God are perfect, the teſti- 
monies of God are a/l-ſufficient unto that end for 
which they were given. t Hloer, 
He can more than employ all our powers in 
their utmoſt elevation; for he is every way per- 
fe and all-ſufficient. | Norris. 
ALTL-wis E. adj. [from all and ave.) Poſ- 
ſeſt of infinite wiſdom. 
There is an infinite, eternal, all- ⁊biſe mind go- | 


verning the affairs of the world. South. 
Supreme, all- æviſe, eternal, potentate ! | 
Sole author, ſole diſpoſer of our fate! Prior. 


ALL ANTOTS, or ALLANTOIDES. u. /. 
[from ae, a gut, and e., ſhape.] 
The urinary tunick placed between the 
amnion and chorion, which, by the 
navel and urachus, or paſſage by which| 
the urine is conveyed from the infant in 
the womb, receives the urine that comes 
out of the bladder. | Quincy. 


mix one metal with another in order to 
coinage; it is therefore derived by ſome 
from à la loi, according to law ; the 
quantity of metals being mixed ac- 
cording to law; by others, from 2//er, 
to unite ; perhaps from allocare, to put 
together.] | 

1. To mix one metal with another, to 
make it fitter for coinage. In this ſenſe, 
moſt authors preſerve the original 
French orthography, and write alloy, 
See ALLOY. 

2. To join any thing to another, ſo as to 
abate its predominant qualities. . It 1s 
uſed commonly in a ſenſe contrary to 
its original meaning, and is, to make 
ſomething bad, leſs bad. To obtund; 
to repreſs; to abate. 

Being brought into the open air, 
I would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poiſon. Sbateſpeare. 
No friendly offices ſhall alter or allay that 
rancour, that frets in ſome helliſn breaſts, which, 


0 


| 


| 


ALL 
upon all occaſtons, will foam out at its foul mouth 
in ſlander and invective. aon. 

3. To quiet; to pacify; to repreſs. The 
' word, in this ſenſe, I think not to be 
derived from the French alloyer, but to 
be the Engliſh word lay, with a before 
it, according to the old for k 
If by your Axt yod have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 


Shateſpcare. 

ALLA. 2. /. [ alloy, Fr.] 
1. The metal of a baſer kind mixed in 
coins, to harden them, that they may 
wear leſs. Gold is allayed with filver 


and copper, two carats to a pound 


Troy; ſilver with copper only, of which 
eighteen pennyweight is mixed with a 
pound. Comwe!/ thinks the allay is ad- 
ded, to countervail the charge of coin- 
ing ; which might have been done only 
by making the coin leſs. 
For fools are ſtubborn in their way, ? 
As coins are harden'd by th' allay. Hudihras. 
2. Any thing which, being added, abates 
the predominant qualities of that with 
which it is mingled; in the ſame man- 
ner, as the admixture of baſer metals 
allays the qualities of the firſt maſs: 
Dark colours eafily ſuffer a ſenſible allay, by 
little ſcattering light. Newton's Opti. &s. 
3. Allay being taken from baſer metals, 
commonly implies ſomething worſe than 
that with which it is mixed. 
The joy has no allay of jealouſy, hope, and fear. 
Noſconumon. 
ALLA TER. z. /. [from allay.] The per- 
ſon or thing which has the power or 
quality of allay ing. | 1 
Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of 
acriimony : and Avicen countermands letting blood 
in cholerick bodies; becauſe he eſteems the blood 
a framnum bilis, or a bridle of gall, obtunding its 
acrimony and ficerceneſs. Harvey. 
ALLA YMENT. z. / [from allay.] That 
which has the power of allaying or abat- 
ing the force of another. 
If I could temporize with my affection, 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 
The like allayment would I give my grief. Shakeſp, 
ALLEGA'TION. . . [from allece.] | 


1. Affirmation; declaration. 


2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly cought ? 
As if ſhe had ſuborned ſome to ſwear 
Falfe agi, to G erthrow his ſtates 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3. An excuſe; a plea. * , 

1 omitted no means to be informed of my 
errours; and I expect not to be excuſed in any 
negligence on account of youth, want of leiſure, 
or any other idle allegations. Popes 

To ALLEGE. v. a, [allego, Lat.] 

1. To affirm; to declare; to maintain. 

2. To plead as an excuſe, or produce as 
an argument. 

Surely the preſent ſorm of church- government 
is ſuch, as no law of God, or reafon of man, 
hath hitherto been alleged of force ſufficient to 
prove they do ill, who, to the utmoſt of their 
power, withſtand the alteration thereof. Hucler. 

If we forſake the ways of grace or goodneſs, 
we cannot allege any colour of ignorance, cr 
want of inſtruction; we cannot ſay we have not 
learned them, cr we could not. | Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view, and there, is no 

more to be alleged tor his better information. 
| ; Locke. 
12 
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ALL 
ALLTOEABLE. adj, [from allege.) That 
which may be alleged. 
Upon this interpretation all may 
is allegeable againſt it. Brown's Valgar Errours. 
LLE GEMENT. z. J [from allege.) The 
fame with allegation. 2 
ALLE“ GER. 7. /. [from allege.] He that 


alleges. 
The narrative, if we believe it as confidently as 
che fame us leger of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, 
would argue, that there is no other principle re- 
qulſite, than what may reſult from the lucky 
mixture of ſeveral bodies. Beyle. 


Ar :.:"GIANCE. z. . [allegeance, Fr.] The 


duty of ſubjects to the government. 

I did pluck allegiarce from men's hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and iaiutations from their mouths, _. 
Even in the preſence of the crowned king. 9 
Shakeſpcare. 

We charge you, on allegiante to ourſelves, 

3 hold your flaughtering hands, and keep the 
peace. Shakeſpeare. 
The houſe of commons, to whom every day 
petitions are directed by the ſeveral counties of 
England, profeil:ng all allegiance to them, govern 
abſolutely; the lords concurring, or rather ſub- 
mitting to whatſoever is propoſed. Clarendon. 
 ALLE'G1aNT. adj. [from allege.] Loyal; 
conformable to the duty of allegiance : 


a word not now uſed. 
For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeſerver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks, 
My pray*rs to heaven for you. Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
ALLEGORICK. adj. from allegory.] After 
the manner of an allegory ; not real ; 
not literal. | 
A kingdom they portend thee; but what king- 


dom, 
Real or allegorick, I diſcern not. Milton. 
ALLEGO'RICAL. adj. from allegory.} In 
the form of an allegory ; not real ; not 
literal ; myſtical. 
When our Saviour ſaid, in an allegorical and 
myſtical ſenſe, Except ye eat the fleſh of the Son 


of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 


you ; the hearers underſtood him literally and 
groſsly. 
The epithet of Apollo for ſhooting, is capable 
of two applications; one literal, in reſpect of the 
darts and bow, the enſigns of that god; the other 
ellegerical, in regard to the rays of the tun. Pope. 
ALLEGQURICALLY. adv. [from allegory.] 
After an allegorical manner. 
Virgil often makes Iris the meſſenger of Juno, 
#/legorically taken for the air. Peacham. 
The place is to be underſtood allegorically; and 
what is thus ſpoken by a Pheacian with wiſdom, 
is, by the Poet, applied to the goddeſs of it, Pope. 
ALLEGO'RICALNESS. #, /. [from allego- 
rical.] The quality of being allego- 
rical, Dick. 
To A'LLEGORIZE. v. a. [from allegory.] 
To turn into allegory ; to form an alle- 
gory ; to take in a ſenſe not literal. 
He hath very wittily a/legrrized this tree, al- 
lowing his ſuppoſition of the tree itſelf to be true. 
Raleigh. 
As ſome would allegorize theſe ſigns, ſo others 


would confine them to the deſtruction of Jeru- 
falem. Burnet s Theory. 


An alchymiſt ſhall reduce divinity to the max- 
ims of his laboratory, explain morality by ſal, 
ſulphur, and mercury; and allegorize the ſcripture 
itſelf, and t';e ſacred myiteries thereof, into the 
philoſopher's Kone. Loc te. 

A'LLEGORY. . , Lw. A figu- 
rative diſcourſe, in which ſomething 
other is intended, than is contained in 


te. At 


be ſolved, that | 


Bentley. | 


AT'L 

is the daughter of diligence, and the pa. 
rent of authority, REDD 
Neither muſt we draw eut our allegery too 
long, leſt either we make ourſelves obſcure, or 
fall into a ffectation, which is childiſh. Ben Jonſon. 
This word nympha meant nothing elſe but, by 
allegory, the vegetative humour or moiſture that 
quickeneth and giveth life to trees and flowers, 
whereby they grow. Peacham. 


ALLEGRO. n./. A word denoting one 
of the ſix diſtinctions of time, It ex- 
preſſes a ſprightly motion, the quickeſt 
of all, except Preſto, It originally 
means gay, as in Milton. | 


ALLELU”TAH. u. . [This word is falſely 
written for Hallelujah, won and m.] 
A word of ſpiritual exultation, uſed in 
hymns ; it ſignifies, Praz/e God. 

He will ſet his tongue to thoſe pious divine 
ſtrains, which may be a proper præludium to thoſe 


allelujabs he hopes eternally to fing. 
Geverument of the Tongue. 


ALLEMA'NDE. u. J. [Ital.] A grave 
kind of muſick. | Dict. 
To ALLE VIAT E. v. a. [allevo, Lat.] 


1. To make light; to eaſe; to ſoften. 

The pains taken in the ſpeculative, will much 
alleviate me in deſcribing tlie practic part. 

| Harvey. 

Moſt of the ditempers are the effects of abuſed 
plenty and luxury, and muſt not be charged upon 
our Maker; who, notwithſtanding, hath provided 
excellent medicines, to alleviate thoſe evils which 

ue bring upon ourſelves, Bentley. 

2. To extenuate, or ſoften ; as, he alle- 
viates his fault by an excuſe, 

ALLEVIATTION. z. /. [from alleviate.) 

1. The act of making light, of allaying, 
or extenuating. 

All apologies tor, and alleviations of faults, 
though they are the heights of humanity, yet 
they are not the favours, but the duties of friend- 
ſhip. + | South. 

2. That by which any pain is eaſed, or 
fault extenuated. | 

This loſs of one fifth of their income will fit 
heavy on them, who ſhall feel it, without the al- 
leviation of any profit. Locke. 

ALLEY. 2. /. [ allee, Fr.] 
1. A walk in a garden. 
And all within were walks and alleys wide, 
With footing worn, and leading inward far. 
8 Spenſer. 

Where alleys are cloſe gravelled, the earth put- 
graſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Yonder alleys green, 


Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
Milton. 


Some labour ev'n the eaſieſt life would chooſe : 
Ours is not great; the dangling bows to crop, 
Whoſe too luxuriant growth our alleys ſtop. Dryd. 
The thriving piants, ignoble broomſticks made, 
Now ſweep thoſe alleys they were born to ſhade. 
Pope. 

2. A paſſage in towns narrower than a 

ſtreet. N 2 
A back friend, a ſhoulder clapper, one that 

commands the paſſages of alleys, creeks, and nar- 

row lands. Shakeſp care. 

ALLIANCE. z. J. [ alliance, Fr.] 

1. The ſtate of connection with another 
by confederacy; a league. In this ſenſe, 
our hiſtories of Queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance. 

2. Relation by marriage. 

A bloody Hymen ſhali th* allance join 


Come, my fair love, our morning's tafk we loſe; 


teth forth the firſt year knotgraſs, and after ſpire- | 


ALL 
3. Relation by any form of kindred. 
For my father's ſake, 
And, for alliance ſake, declare the cauſe 
My father loſt his head. Sbakeſp. Herry VI, 
Adraſtus ſoon, with gods averſe, ihall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; 
Thence ſtrife ſhall riſe, and mortal war ſucceed. 
| Pepe, 
4. The act of forming or contracting . 
lation to another; the act of making a 
confederacy. 
Dorſet, your ſon, that with a fearful (ul 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall 6all home 
To high promotions. Shakeſp. Richard IIR 
5. The perſons allied to each other. 
I would not boaſt the greatneſs of my father, 
But point out new alliances to Cato. Addis. 
ALLI CIENCY. 2. /. [allicio, Lat. to en- 
tice or draw.] The power of attractin 
any thing; magnetiſm; attraction. 
The feigned central alliciency is but a word, and 
the manner of it ſtill occult.  Glameill, 


7% A'LLIGATE. v. 4. [alligo, Lat.] To 
tie one thing to another; to unite. 
ALLIGA'TION. 2. / [from alligate.] 
1. The act of tying together; the ſlate 
of being ſo tied. | 
2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to 
adjuſt the price of compounds, formed 
of ſeveral ingredients of different value 
ALLIGA “TOR. 2. /; The crocodile, This 
name 1s chiefly uſed for the crocodile 
of America, between which, and that of 
Africa, naturaliſts have laid down this 
difference, that one moves the upper, 
and the other the lower jaw; but thi: 
is now known to be chimerical, the 
lower jaw being equally moved by boti, 
See CROCODILE. 
In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes. Shakeſpcant 
Aloft in rows large poppy-heads were ſtrung, 
And here a ſcaly a/ligator hung. 
| Garth's Di penſaj. 
ALLIGATVURE. z. /. [from e The 
link, or ligature, by which two things 
are joined together. Did, 
ALL1's10n. 2. / [allido, allifum, Lat.] Ti 
act of ſtriking one thing againſt ans 
ther. 
There have not been any iſlands of note, or coc. 


Gderable extent, torn and caſt off from the conti 
nent by earthquakes, or ſevered from it by tae 


boiſterous alliſicn of the ſea. Woodewark 
ALLITERA'TION. #. / [ad and item, 


the critics call the ali. 
teration, or beginning of ſeveral words 
the ſame verſe with the ſame letter, there 
are inſtances in the oldeſt and belt vr 
ters, as, IF ys 
biggeſt born. 
PONY” "0 Milion's Paradiſ- Life 
ALLOCA'TION. 2. J [aileco, Lat.] 
1. The act of putting one thing £05 
ther. ; 
2. The admiſſion of an article in r 
ing, and addition of it to the account 
3. An allowance made upon an accu 


| in the Exchequer. 
2 term uſed 9 Cloner 


Lat.] Of what 


Artecu'rion. 2. , [allecutio, Lat.] Ti 
act of ſpeaking to another. 


Betwixt the Trojan and ch' Auſpdian line. Dryd. 


the words literally taken; as, 2 * 
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without any acknowledgment of ſuperio- 


rity ; not feudal ; independent. 


certain derivation, but moſt probably of 
German original.] A poſſeſſion held in 
abſolute independence, without any ac- 
knowledgment of a lord paramount, It 
is oppoſed to fee, or feudum, which inti- 
mates ſome kind of dependence. There 
are no allodial lands in England, all 
being held either mediately or imme- 
diately of the king. 7 

Aito'xGE. 1. J. [allonge, Fr.] 

1. Apaſs or thruſt with a ra ier, ſo called 
from the lengthening of the ſpace taken 
up by the fencer. : 

2. It is likewiſe taken for a long rein, 
when the horſe is trotted in the hand. 

7, ALL0'0. v. a. [This word is gene- 

rally ſpoke halloo, and is uſed to dogs, 
when they are ifncited to the chace or 
battle; it is commonly imagined to 
come from t. 
from all lo, 


ALLO'DIUM. n. + [A word of very un- 


crying allo. 
Alle thy furious maſtiff; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A ſad memorial of their paſt offence, CE . 
A'L.oguy. #. J. [alloquium, Lat.] The 
att of ſpeaking to another ; addreſs ; 
converſation. Dit. 
J ALLO'T. v. a. [from /oz.] | 
1, To diſtribute by lot, 
2, To grant. - ; 
Five days we do allot thee for proviſion, 
To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world; 
And, on the ſixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
J ſhall deſerve my fate, if I refute , 
That happy hour which heaven allets to peace. 
OE Dryden. 
3. To diſtribute ; to parcel out; to give 
each his ſhare. 
Since fame was the only end of all their ſtu- 
dies, a man cannot be too ſcrupulous in allotting 
_ then their due portion of it. Tatler. 


ALLOTMENT, 2. /. [from allot.] 


1. That which is allotted to any one; the 
part, the ſhare, the portion granted. 


There can be no thought of ſecurity or quiet in 
this world, but in a reſignation to the alorments 
of God and nature, L' Eftrange. 

Though it is our duty to ſubmit with patience 
V more ſcanty allotments, yet thus much we may 
reaſonably and lawfully aſk, of God. 

Rogers's Sermons. 
2. Part appropriated. 
It is laid out into a grove for fruits and ſhade, a 
Vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs. 
- Broome. 


AlLoTTERY, n. /. [from allot.) That 
Which is granted to any particular 
perſon in a diſtribution. See ALLOT- 
MENT, 5 

Allow me ſuch exerciſes as may become a gentle- 


um, or give me the poor allottery my father left 
me by teſtament. Shakeſęcare. 


fo ALLOW. 4 8. [allover, Fr. from al- 
laudare, Lat.] 


1. Io admit; as, to allow a poſition ; 
not to contradict; not to oppoſe. 

8 1 principles which all mankind allow for 

e nate; tnoſe, that men of right reaſon 


Am, are the principles al/cawsd by all mankind. 
h | Lecle. | 


French ollons ; perhaps 
all; ſhewing the ob- 
ject.] To ſet on; to incite a dog, by | 


ALL 


The pow*r-of muſick all our hearts alloro 3 
| And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope. 
That ſome of the Preſbyterians declared openly 
againſt the king's murder, I a/lw to be true. 


= Swift. 

2. To juſtify ; to maintain as right, 
The pow'rs above . 
Alltwo obedience. Shakeſpeare. 


The Lord alloweth the righteous. < Bible. 
3. To grant; to yield; to own any one's 
title to. 

We will not, in civility, allaau too much ſin- 
cerity to the profeſſions of moſt men; but think 
their actions to be interpreters of their thoughts. 

Locke. 

I ſhall be ready to alle the pope as little power 

here as you pleaſe. Swift. 


4. To grant licenſe to; to permit. 
Let's follow the old earl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would; his roguiſh mad- 
nels” - 
Allows itſelf to any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
But as we were allxxved of God to be put in 
truſt with the goſpel, even fo we ſpeak, not as 
pleaſing men, but God, which trieth our hearts. 
1 Theſſ. ii. 4. 
They referred all laws, that were to be paſſed in 
Ireland, to be conſidered, corrected, and allaæucd 


firſt by the ſtate of England. Davies on Ireland. 


5. To give a ſanction to; to authorize. 
There is no ſlander in an all;av*'d fool. Shakeſp. 
6. To give to; to pay to. 
Ungrateful then! if we no tears a/l:2v 
To him that gave us peace and empire too. 
Waller. 

7, To appoint for ; to ſet out to a certain 
uſe ; as, he alloaved his ſon the third 
part of his income. 

8, To make abatement, or proviſion ; or 
to ſettle any thing, with ſome conceſ- 
ſions or cautions regarding ſomething 
elſe. | 

If we conſider the different occaſions of ancient 
and modern medals, we ſhall find they both agree 
in recording the great actions and ſucceſſes in 
war; al//,wving ſtill for the different ways of mak- 
ing it, and the circumſtances that attended it, 
Addiſon. 

ALLOWABLE, adj. from allow.) 

1. That which may be admitted without 


contradiction. 

It is not allezvable, what is obſervable in many 
pieces of Raphael, where Magdalen is repreſented, 
before our Saviour, waſhing his feet on her knees; 
which will not conſiſt with the text. 

| Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
2. That which is permitted or licenſed ; 
lawful ; not forbidden. 

In actions of this ſort, the light of nature a- 
lone may diſcover that which is in the fight of 
God allowable. Hookers | 

I was, by the freedom all;avable among friends, 
tempted to vent my thoughts with en, : 

75e. 

Reputation becomes a ſignal and a very — 
blefling to magiſtrates; and their purſuit of it is 
not only allaavable but laudable. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 


ALLOWABLEN ESS. 7. . [from allowa- 
ble.) The quality of being allowable ; 
lawrulneſs; exemption from prohibi- 
tion. 

Lots, as to their nature, uſe, and al/;zxvableneſs, 
in matters of recreation, are indeed impugned by 
ſome, though better defended by others. 

Suuth*s Sermons. 

ALLOWANCE. z. J. [from alle. ] 

1. Admiſiion without contradiction, 

That Which wiidom did fictt begin, and hath 


ALL 
allowance of them that ſucceed, although it plead 
for itſelf nothing, Hooker. 

Without the notion and alloawan:: of ſpirits, 
our philoſophy will be lame and defective in one 
main part of it. Locle. 

2. Sanction; licenſe; authority. 

You ſent a large commiiſion to conclude, 
Without the king's will, or the ſtate's allowants, 
A league between his Highneſs and Ferrara. 

: Shakefpearts 

3. Permiſſion ; freedom from reſtraint. 
They ſhould therefore be accuſtomed betimes to 
conſult and make uſe of their reaſon, before they 
give allowance to their inclinations. Locle. 


uſe. 

The victual in plantations ought to be expended 
almoſt as in a beſieged town; that is, with certain 
allwance. ec 

And his allavance was a continual allowance 
given him of the king; a daily rate for every day 
all his life, 2 Kings. 

5. Abatement from the ſtri& rigour of a 
law, or demand. 

The whole poem, though written in heroick 
verſe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the 
thought as the expreſſion; and, as ſuch, requires 
the ſame grains of all;avance for it. Dryden. 

Parents never give allagbances for an innocent 
paſſion, Swift. 

6. Eſtabliſhed character; reputation. 

His bark is ſtoutly timber'd, and his pilot 

Of very expert and approv'd allowance, Shakeſps 
ALLo'y. x. /. [See ALLay.] 


1. Baſer metal mixed in coinage. 

That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law ap- 
propriated to the pieces of each denomination, is 
called the ſtandard. Fine ſilver is filver without 
the mixture of any baſer metal. Alley is baſer me- 
tal mixed with it. Lockes 

Let another piece be coined of the ſame weight, 
wherein half the filver is taken out, and copper, 
or other alloy, put into the place, it will be worth 
but half as much; for the value of the allsy is ſo 
inconſiderable as not to be reckoned. Lockes 

2. Abatement ; diminution. 

The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by 
beaſts in a more exquiſite degree than they are by 
men; for they taſte them fincere and pure without 


mixture or alley. Atterbury. 
ALLUBE'SCENCY. 2. . [allubeſcentia, 
Lat.] Willingneſs; content. Dig. 


have ſome reference to a thing, without 
the direct mention of it; to hint at; 
to inſinuate. It is uſed of perſons; as, 
he alludes to an old ſtory; or of things, 
as, the lampoon alludes to his mother's 
faults, 


Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom do 


ſeem to allude unto ſuch miniſterial garments as 
were then in uſe. Hooker. 
True it is, that many things of this nature be 
alluded unto, yea, many things declared. Hecker. 
Then juſt proportions were taken, and everything 
placed by weight and meaſure : and this I doubt 

not was that artificial ſtructure here alluded to. 
Burnet's Theory. 


ALLU"MivNOR. 2. / [allumer, Fr. to 
light.] One who colours or paints upon 
paper or parchment ; becauſe he gives 
graces, light, and ornament, to the let- 
ters or kgures coloured, Coavell. 

To ALLURE. v. a. [leurer, Fr. koren, 
Dutch; belznen, Sax.] To entice to 


draw towards any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit: of 
men, it hath ſe-ined always needful to add re- 
wards, which may more allue unto good, than 


been with good men long continued, cballengeth 
* g | 


any 


4. A ſettled rate, or appointment for any 


Bacon. ; 
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any hardneſs deterreth from it ; and puniſhments, 

which may more deter from evil, than any ſweet- 

nets thereto allureth. Hookers 
The golden ſun, in ſplendour likeſt heav'n 

Allur'd his eye. Hilton's Paradije Lf. 
Each flatt'ring hope, and each alluring joy. 

| Lyrtleten. 

Al. LV“R E. . /. from the verb allure.] 
Something ſet up to entice birds, or 
other things, to it, We now write Jure. 

The rather to train them to his allure, he told 
them both often, and with a vehement voice, how 
they were over-topped and trodden down by gen- 
tlemen. Hayward. 

ALLUREMENT. 2. J [from allure.) That 
which allures, or has the force of allur- 
ing ; eaticement ; temptation of plea- 
iure. 5 

Againſt allurenient, cuſtom, and a world 
Offended ; fearleſs of reproach, and ſcorn, 

Or violence. Niltan's Paradije Loſt. 

— Adam, by his wife's a/ſuroment, fell. 

Paradiſe Negaircd. 

To ſhun th' allurement is not hard | 
To minds reſolv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd ; 
But wond'rous difficult, when once beſet, | 
To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and break th' in- 

volving net. Dryden. 

Artu're. 2. /. [from allure.] The per- 
ſon that allures ; enticer ; inveigler. 

ALLU*RINGLY. adv. [from allure.] In 
an alluring manner; enticingly. 

ALLURINGNESS. z. /. [from alluring.] 
The quality ofalluring or enticing ; in- 
vitation ; temptation by propoſing plea- 
ſure. 3 | 

Aruu'sion. 2. , [allufio, Lat.] That 
which 1s ſpoken with reference to ſome- 
thing ſuppoſed to be already known, 
and therefore not expreſſed ; a hint; 
an implication. It has the particle 70. 

Here are manifeſt allufions and footſteps of the 
diſſolution of the earth, as it was in the deluge, 
and will be in its laſt ruin. Burnet's Theory. 

This laſt “uin gall'd the Panther more, 
Becauſe indeed it rubb'd upon the fore. Dryden, 

Expreſſions now out of uſe, alluftons to cuſtoms 
loſt to us, and various particularities, muſt needs 

Continue ſeveral paſſages in the dark. Locke. 

ALLu'sive. adj. [alludo, alluſum, Lat.] 
Hinting at ſomething not fully expreſſed. 

Where the expreſſion in one place is plain, and 
the ſenſe affixed to it agreeable to the proper force 
of the words, and no negative objection requires 
us to depart from it; and the expreſſion, in the 
other, is figurative or al{pfive, and the doctrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections; it is 
reaſonable, in this latter place, to reſtrain the ex- 
tent of the figure and alluſion to a conſiſtency with 
the former. Regers's Sermons. 

ALLu'sIvELY. adv. from allufive.] In 
an alluſive manner; by implication ; 
by inſinuation. 

The Jewiſh nation, that rejected and crucified 
him, within the compaſs of one generation, were, 
according to his prediction, deſtroyed by the Ro- 
mans, and preyed upon by thoſe eagles (Matt. 
Xxxiv. 28,), by which, alluſixcly, are noted the Ro- 
man armies, whole enfigu was the eagle. 

Hammond. 

Al Lu'srvER ESS. 2. / [from alliſive. 
The quality of being alluſive. | 

ALLu'vion. . / [alluvio, Lat.] 


1. The carrying of any thing to ſomething 


elſe by the motion of the water. 
Z. The thing carried by water to ſome- 
thing elſe. 
Theccivil law gives the owner of land a right to 
that increaſe which ariſes from a/luvioy, which is 


| 


— 


ALM 


defined an inſenfible increment, brought by the 
water. Covell, 
ALLu'vious. adj. [from alluvion.] That 
which 1s carried by water to another 
place, and lodged upon ſomething elſe. 
To ALLY”. wv. a. | allier, Fr.] 
1. To unite by kindred, friendſhip, or 
confederacy. : 

All theſe ſepts are a/licd to the inhabitants of the 
North, ſo as there is no hope that they will ever 
ſerve faithfully againſt them. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer ſtill ally 
The common int'reſt, or endear the tye. 

To the ſun 44 d, 
From kim they draw the animating fire. Thomſon. 


2. To make a relation between two things, 
by ſimilitude, or reſemblance, or any 
other means, 

Two lines are indeed remotely allied to Virgil's 
ſenſe; but they are too like the tenderneſs of 
Ovid. Dryden. 

A1.LY'. . , [allie, Fr.] One united by 

ſome means of connexion ; as marriage, 


friendſhip, confederacy. 

He in court ſtood on his own feet; for the moſt 
of his allies rather leaned upon him than ſhored 
him. | Motton. 

We could hinder the acceſſion of Holland to 
France, either as ſubjects, with great immunities 
for the encouragement of trade, or as an inferiour 
and dependent ally under their protection. Temple, 


ALMACANTAR. x. , [An Arabick 
word, written variouſly by various au- 
thors; by D'Herbelot, almocantar; by 
others, almucantar.] A circle drawn pa- 

. rallel to the horizon. It is generally 
uſed in the plural, and means a ſeries of 
parallel circles drawn through the ſeve- 
ral degrees of the meridian. 

ALMACA'NTAR'S STAFF, #. /. An in- 
ſtrument commonly made of pear-tree 


Pope. 


uſed to take obſervations of the ſun, a- 
bout the time of its riſing and ſetting, 
in order to find the amplitude, and con- 
ſequently the variation of the compaſs, 
$ Chambers, 
LMANACK. . . [ Derived, by ſome, 
from the Arabick al, and zanah, Heb. to 
count, or compute ; by others, from al, 
Arabick, and un, A month, Or Aue, 
the courſe of the months; by others, from 
a Teutonick original, al, and maar, the 
moon, an account of every moon, or 
month: all of them are probable.] A 
calendar; a book in which the revolu- 
tions of the ſeaſons, with the return of 
feaſts and faſts, is noted for the enſuing 
vear. | 
It will be ſaid, this is an alnanack for the old 
year; all hath been well; Spain hath not aſſailed 
this kingdom, Bacon. 
This aſtrologer made his almanacł give a tolera- 
ble account of the weather, by a direct inverſion 
of the common prognoſticators. | 
Government of the Tongue, 
Beware the woman too, and ſhun her fight, 
Who in theſe ſtudies does herſelf delight; 
By whom a greaſy almanact is borne, 
With often handling, like chaft amber worn. 
. Dryden. 
I'll have a faſting almanack printed on purpoſe 
for her uſe, Dryden's Spaniſh: Friar. 
ALMANDINE, n. /. [Fr. almandina, 
Ital.] A ruby coarſer and lighter than 


* 


A” 


or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, 


| 


6—— 


f. —— 
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the oriental, 
the granate. 
ALMIGHTINESS, 2. % [from almig hij. 
Unlimited power; omnipotence; one 
of the attributes of God. 

It ſerveth to the world for a witneſs of his a. 
mightineſs, whom we outwardly honour with the 
chiefeſt of outward things. Hoc ler. 

In creating and making exiſtent the world uni. 
verſal, by the abſolute act of his own word, Cod 
ſhewed his power and almightineſs. 

| Sir Walter Ral:igh, 

In the wilderneſs, the bittern and the ſtork, the 
unicorn and the elk, live upon hie proviſions, and 
revere his power, and feel the force of his al. 
tineſs. Tay. 

ALMIGHTY. adj. [from all and ig. 
Of unlimited power ; omnipotent, 

The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and ful 
unto him, I am the almighty God; walk befcr 
me, and be thou perfect. Geneſis, xvii. 1. 

He wills you in the name of God almight,, 
That you diveſt yourſelf, and lay apart 

The borrow'd glories, that, by gift of heay'n, 
By law of nature and of nations, *long 
Shakeſpeare, 


To him and to his heirs. c - | 
ALMOND. . / 3 Fr. derived by 
Menage from amandala, a word in low 
Latin; by others, from Allemand, 2 
German; ſuppoſing that almonds come 
to France from Germany.] The nut of 
the almond tree, either ſweet or bitter, 
Pound an aimond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte 
into an oily one. 
ALMOND TREE. 2. . [amygdalus, Lat.] 
It has leaves and flowers very like thoſe 
of the peach tree, but the fruit 1s longer 
and more compreſſed ; the outer green 
coat is thinner and drier when ripe, and 
the ſhell is not ſo rugged. Mill, 
Like to an almond tree, mounted high 
On top of Green Selenis, all alone, 
With bloſſoms brave bedecked daintily, 
Whoſe tender locks do tremble every one, 
At every little breath that under heav'n is blown, 
Fairy Queens 
Mark well the flow'ring almends in the wood 
Tf od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of 


and nearer the colour of 
Dis, 


* 
2 
Locle. 


grain. 
der. 
A'LMON PDS OF THE THROAT, or Ton- 
sis, called improperly Almonds ( tte 
ears, are two round glands placed on 
the ſides of the baſis of the tongue, un- 
der the common membrane of the fad. 
ces; each of them has a large oval 
ſinus, which opens into the fauces, and 
in it are a great number of leſſer ones, 
which diſcharge themſelves through the 
great ſinus of a mucous and ſhipp*r 
matter into the fauces, larynx, and &ſc- 
phagus, for the moiſtening and _ 
cating thoſe parts. When the ceſopit- 
gus muſcle acts, it compreſſes the a: 
monds, and they frequently are the occa- 


Ounci. 

ſion of a ſore throat. 1 
The tonſils, or almonds of the ears, ate 

which tu- 


frequently ſwelled in the king's evil; ee 
mour may be very well reckoned a ſpecies of it. 


Wiſemans Surgery 

A'LMOND-FURNACE, or A'LMAN-FUR” 
NACE, Called alſo the Save, is à Pech 
liar kind of furnace uſed in refining. © 
ſeparate merals from cinders and othe! 


. ber 's 
foreign ſubſtances, CH 
AL MONER) 


W 


ALM 


A'L,MONER» 


. narius, Lak The officer of a prince „ 
l r other perſon, employed in the diſtri- 
8 bution of charity. | 
* encuired for an almoner ; and the general fame 
. has pointed out your reverence As the worthieſt 
o 255 k Dryden. 


ALMONRYe 7 2 [from almoner.] The 


here the alms are diſtributed. 

Au ud's r. adv. [from all and moſt ; that 
is, moſt part of all. Skinner.) Nearly; 
well nigh; in the next degree to the 


whole, or to univerſality. i 

Who is there almoß, whoſe mind, at ſome time 
or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has not ſo 
fxtened to ſome clog, that it could not turn itſelf 
to any other object. : ; Locke. 

There can be no ſuch thing or notion, as an al- 
»:# infinite; there can be nothing next or ſecond 
to an omnipotent God. - Bentley's Sermons. 

Atlas becomes unequal - his freight, R 

J aint faints beneath the glowing weight. 
BORE Addiſon. 
ALMS. . [in Saxon, elmer, from 
ceemoyra, Lat.] What is given gra- 
tuitoully in relief of the poor. It has 


{8 no ſingular, | 

me My arm'd knees, 

; of Which bow'd but in my ſtirrup, bend like his 

ter. That hath received an aims. Shakeſpeare. 


The poor beggar hath a juſt demand of an alis 
from the rich man; who is guilty of fraud, injuſ- 
tice, and oppreſſion, if he does not afford relief ac- 
cording to his abilities. Sæoift. 


Auus-BASK ET. 2. , [from alms and ba 
lt.] The baſket in which proviſions are 


put to be given away. 
There ſweepings do as well, 
As the beſt order'd meal; 
Fer who the reliſh of theſe gueſts will fit, 
Needs ſet them but the alms-baſtet of wit. 
| Ben Fonſon. 
We'll tand up for our properties, was the beggar's 
forg that lived upon the alms-haſtet. 
L'Eftrange's Fables. 


ALMSDEED. 2. / [from alms and deed.) 
An act of charity; a charitable gift. 


This woman was full of good works, and ahms- 
deed: which ſhe did. Acts, ix. 36. 
Hard- favour'd Richard, where art thou ? 
Thou art not here: murder is thy almedeed; 
Peitioner for blood thou neꝰ er put' ſt back. Shakeſp. 


en. 
ben. 
7 
od; 
, 


grun. 
”" 4 48 


o- 
f the 
4 on 
un- 


He that gives alms; he that ſupports 
hers by his charity. 


fau- 
| a : = endowed many religious foundations, and yet 
1 bas he a great alms-giver in ſecret, which ſhewed 
, A ttat his works in publick were dedicated rather to | 
ones, God's glory than his own. Bacon. 


h the MSHOUSZ, u. . [from alis and houſe.] 
ppery , houſe devoted to the reception and 
Co- pport of the poor; an hoſpital for the 
lubti- 3 . | 7 
opha- in vay of providing for the clergy by tithes, the 
us oh 5 * of almshoufes tor the poor, and the ſorting out 
occa- hy People into pariſhes, are manifeſt, Hooker, 
_ 4 nd to relief of lazars, and weak age 

ng. er faint ſouls, paſt corporal toil, 

are ally amnored a/nbouſes right well ſupplied. Shakeſp. 


ich fue "y penitents, after the robbing of temples 
t 3fs 


d other rapine, build an hoſpital, or a/mshouſe, 


Surge) _ * the ruins of the church, and the ſpoils of 
-FUR- Bah = orphans, L' Eftrange. 
pecu- w g yon almshcuſe, neat, but void of ſtate, 
ng, to - © 382 and want fit ſmiling at the gate. Pope. 


ALMSMAN, n. /. [from alms and man. | 


man who lives upon alms ; Who i 
fopported by carl. Ims ; who 1s 


other 
amber. 
oN Ex, 


K.M5-GIVER. 2% [from alms and giver.] 


or A'L.MNER,.#. .. [eleemoſy-! 


lace where the almoner reſides, or 


| 


Ws 


q I' give my jewels for a ſet of bead 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage z 
My gay apparel for an almsman's gown. Shakeſp. 
 A'LMUG-TREE. 2. /. A tree mentioned in 
ſcripture. Of its wood were made mu- 
ſical inſtruments, and it was uſed alſo 
in rails, or in a ſtaircaſe. The Rab- 
bins generally render it coral, others 
ebony, brazil, or pine. In the Septua- 
int it is tranſlated evrought wood, and 
in the Vulgate, Ligna Thyiaa, But co- 
ral could never anſwer the purpoſes of 
the almugim; the pine-tree is too 
common in Judea to be imported from 
Ophir; and the Thyinum, or citron- 
tree, much eſteemed by the ancients for 
its fragrance and beauty, came from 
Mauritania. By the wood almugim, or 
algumim, or ſimply gummim, taking al 
for a kind of article, may be underſtood 
oily and gummy forts of wood, and par- 
ticularly the trees which produce gum 
ammoniac, or gum arabick ; and is, 
perhaps, the ſame with the Shittim 
wood mentioned by Moſes. Calmet. 
And the navy alſo of Hiram that brought gold 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty of 
almug-trees and precious trees. 1 Kings, x. 11. 
A'LNAGARy  A'LNAGER, Or ALNEGER. 
1. J. [from alnage.] A meaſurer by the 
ell; a ſworn officer, whoſe buſineſs for- 
merly was to inſpect the aſſize of woollen 
cloth, and to fix the ſeals appointed 
upon it for that purpoſe ; but there are 
now three officers belonging to the 
regulation of cloth-manufaQtures, the 
|. ſearcher, meaſurer, and alneger. Dic. 
A'LNAGE. 2. „ [from aulnage, or au- 
nage, Fr.] Ell-meaſure, or rather the 
meaſuring by the ell or yard. Dick. 


A'LN1GHT. 2. /; [from all and nigbt.] 

A ſervice which they call alnigbt, is a great cake 
of wax, with the wick in the midſt; whereby it 
cometh to paſs, that the wick fetcheth the nourith- 
ment farther off, Bacon, 


A'LOES. 2. J/. [o5nR, as it is ſuppoſed.] 
A term applied to three different things. 
1. A precious wood uſed, in the Eaſt, for 
pertumes, of which the beſt ſort is 
of higher price than gold, and was the 
moſt valuable preſent given by the king 
of Siam, in 1686, to the king of France. 
It is called Tambac, and is the heart, or 
innermoſt part, of the aloe tree; the next 
part to which is called Calembac, which 
15 ſometimes imported into Europe, and, 
though of inferiour value to the T ambac, 
is much eſteemed : the part next the 
bark is termed, by the Portugueſe, Pac 
APaguila, or eagle-wood ; but ſome ac- 
count the eagle-wood not the outer part 
of the Tambac, but another ſpecies. Our 
knowledge of this wood is yet very im- 
perfect. | Savary. 
2. Ales is a tree which grows in hot coun- 
tries, and even in the mountains of 
Spain. | 
3. Aloes is a medicinal juice, extracted, not 
from the odoriferous, but the common 
ales tree, by cutting the leaves, and ex- 
poſing the juice that drops from them to 


5 


AL O 


rine and Caballine, or horſe ales : the 
firſt is ſo called from Socotora; the ſe- 
cond, becauſe, being coarſer, it ought 
to be confined to the uſe of farriers. It 
is a warm and ſtrong cathartick. 
ALotT1CAL. adj. | from aloes.] Con- 
fiſting chiefly of aloes. 
It may be excited by aloetical, ſcammoniate, or 
acrimonious medicines. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ALog"T1CK. 2. , [from aloes.] Any me- 
dicine is ſo called, which chiefly conſiſts 
of aloes. Quincy. 
ALo'rT. adv. [loffter, to lift up, Dan. 
Loft air, Tcelandiſh ; fo that aloft is, into 
the air.] On high; above; in the air: 
a word uſed chiefly in poetry. 
For I have read in ſtories oft, 
That love has wings, and ſoars aloft. Sucklinge 


Upright he ftood, and bore aloft his ſhield 
Conſpicuous from afar, and overlook'd the field. 


Above. 

The great luminary 

Alsft the vulgar conſtellations thick, 

That from his lordly eye keep diſtance due, 

Diſpenſes light from far. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 

ALOGY. #7. 2 [ 2Xoy®@-. } Unreaſonable- 

neſs ; abſurdity, Die. 

ALONE. adj. [ alleen, Dutch; from al and 
een, or one, that is, /ingle.] 

1. Without another. 

The quarrel toucheth none but us alene; 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. Sbaleſp. 
If by a mortal hand my father's throne | 
Could be defended, twas by mine alone. Dryden. 

God, by whoſe alone power and converſation we 
all ive, and move, and have our being. Bentley. 

2. Without company; ſolitary. - 
Eagles we ſee fly alone, and they are but ſheep 

which always herd together. Sidney. 
Alone, for other creature in this place 

Living, or lifeleſs, to be found was none. Milton. 
I never durſt in darkneſs be alone. Dryden. 

ALONE. adv. 

1. This word is ſeldom uſed but with the 
word let, if even then it be an adverb. 
It implies ſometimes an ironical prohi- 
bition, forbidding to help a man who is 
able to manage the affair himſelf, 

Let us alone to guard Corioli, 
If they ſet down before s; fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. Sbateſpearts 
Let you alone, cunning artificer 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 


To tell the people in what danger he was. 
Ben Fonſure 


ALO'FT. prep. 


2. To forbear; to leave undone. 

His client ftole it, but he had better have ler it 
alone; for he loſt his cauſe by his jeſt. Addifons 
ALo'NG. adv. [au longue, Fr.] 

1. At length. | 

Some rowl a mighty ſtone ; ſome laid along, 

And bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of 

wheels arc hung. Dryden. 
2. Through any ſpace meaſured length- 
wiſe. 

A firebrand carried along, leaveth a train of light 
behind it. | Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptina ſtands. Dryden. 
3. Throughout; in the whole: with a/f 
prefixed. | : 

Solomon, all along in his Proverbs, gives the 
title of fool to a wicked man. * Tilluſen. 

They were all along a croſs, untoward ſort of 

people. South. 
4. Joined with the particle 27h ; in com- 
pany; joined with. 


the ſun, It is diſtinguiſhed into Socoto- 
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k your commiſſion will forthwith d'ſpatck, 
And he to England hall along with you. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlot. 
Fence then! and Evil go voith thee along, 
T'hy ofispring, to the place of evil, Hell. Ailton. 
Religious zeal is ſubject to an exceſs, and to a 
defect, when ſomething is mingled with it which 
it ſhould not have; or when it wants ſomething 
that ought to go along <woith it. Sprat. 
5. Sometimes 4v7th is underſtood. 
Command thy ſlaves: my free-born ſoul diſdains 
A trranut's curb, and reftive breaks the reins. 
Take this hg; and no difpute thall riſe 
{Though ming the woman) for my raviſh'd prize. 
Dryden. 
6. Forward; onward. In this ſenſe it is 
derived from allons, French. 


Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, 


Thou matter of the poet and the ſong. Pope. 
Aro x GST. adv, [a corruption, as it 
ſeems, from along.] Along; through 
the length, 
The Turks did keep ſtrait watch and ward in all 
their ports at the ſea coaſt. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
ALo'or. adv. [all of, that is, quite .] 
1. At a diſtance; with the particle from. 
It generally implies a ſmall diſtance, 
ſuch as is within view or obſervation. 
Then bade the knight this lady yede ale, 
And to an hill herſelf withdraw aſige, 
From whence ſhe might behold the battle's proof, 
Aud elſe be ſafe from danger far deſcried. 
Fairy Qucen. 
| As next in worth, 
Came ſingly where he ſtood, on the bare.ſtrand, 
While che promiſcuous crowd ſtood yet aloof. 
Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
The noiſe approaches, though our palace ſtood 
Alocf from ſtreets, encompals'd with a wood. 
Dryden. 
2. Applied to perſons, it often inſinuates 
caution and circumſpection. 


Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of Reel, | 


And make the cowards ſtand ala at bay. Shake/p. 
Going northwards, aloof, as long as they had any 
doubt of being purſued ; at laſt, when they were 
out of reach, they turned and croſſed the ocean to 
Spain. Bacon. 
The king would not, by any means, enter the 
city, until he had gef ſeen the croſs ſet up upon 
the greater tower of Granada, whereby it became 
Chriſtlan ground. | Bacon. 
Two pots ſtood by a river, one of braſs, the 
ether of clay, The water carried them away; the 
earthen veſſel kept aloof from t'other. 
L'Eftrange's Fables. 
The ſtrong may fight alf; Ancæus try'd 
His foree too near, and by preſuming dy'd. 
| ; Dryden's Fables. 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, it is uſed to import 
art or cunning in converſation, by which 
a man holds the principal queſtion at a 


diſtance. 

Nor do we find him forward to be founded ; 
But with a crafty madneſs keeps 41, 

When we would bring him on to ſome confeſfion 
Of his true tate, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

4- It is uſed metaphorically of perſons that 
will not be ſeen in a deliga. 

It is neceſſary the queen join; for, if the ſtand 
a, there will be &!] juſpicions: it being a re- 
ecived opinion, that ihe hath a great interc in the 
king's favour and power. Suckling. 

5. It is applied to things not properly be- 
longing to each other. 
Love's not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that ſtand 
Ae, from th' entire point. Shabeſpeare's X. Lear. 
ALo'vup. adv. | from a and /oud.] Loudly; 
with a ſtrong voice; with a great noiſe, 
11 


[ALPHA. u. . 


ALPRABETICE. 


ALS 


$trangled he lies ! yet ſeems to ery had, 
t 


To warn the mighty, and inſtruct the proud; 
That of the great, neglecting to be juſt, 
Heav'n in a moment makes an heap of duſt, Waller. 
Then heay*n's high monarch thund'red thrice 
aloud, 
And thrice he ſhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryden. 
ALo'w. adv. {from à and /ow.] In a low 


place ; not aloft. _ 
And now al:w, and now aloft they fly, 
As borne through air, and ſeem to touch the ſky. 
Dryden. 
The firſt letter in the 
Greek alphabet, anſwering to our A; 


therefore uſed to ſignify the firſt, 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending, ſaith the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty. Rewelations. 


A'LPHABET. 2. [from aapa, alpha, 


the Greeks.] The order of the letters, 


or elements of ſpeech. 
Thou ſhalt not ſigh, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fign, 
But I of theſe will reſt an a/phaber, 
And by {till practice learn to know thy meaning. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The letters of the alphabet, formed by the ſeve- 
ral motions of the mouth, and the great variety of 
ſyllables compoſed of letters, and formed with al- 
moſt equal velocity, and the endleſs number of 
words capable of being framed out of the _— 
either of more ſyllables, or of one, are wonderful. 
Holder. 
Taught by their nurſes, little children get 
This ſaying, ſooner than their ap abet. 
8 Dryd. jun. Juv. 
To A'LPHABET> v. a, [from alphabet, 
noun.] 'To range in the order of the 
alphabet. 
ALPHABETICAL. ! adj. [from alphabet; 
a/phabetique, Fr.] In 
the order of the alphabet ; according to 


the ſeries of letters. 

I have digeſted in an a!þphabctical order, all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Bri- 
tain, with their reſpective tempers. Swift, 
ALPHABETICALLY, adv. | from alpha- 
betical.) In an alphabetical manner; 


according to the order of the letters, 

I had once in my thoughts to contrive a gram- 
mar, more than I can now compriſe in ſhort hints ; 
and a dictionary, alphabetically containing the 
words of the language, which the deaf perſon is to 
learn. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

ALlRrEaDY. adv. [from all and ready.) 
At this preſent time, or at ſome time 
paſt ; oppoſed to futurity ; as, Vill he 
come foon ® He is here already. Will it 
be done? It has been done already. 

Touching our uniformity, that which hath been 
already anſwered, may ſerve for anſwer. Hocker. 

You warn'd me ſtill of loving two; 
Can I love him, already loving you? 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

See, the guards, from yon far caſtern hill 
Already move, no longer ſtay afford; 

High in the air they wave the flaming ſword, 
Your ſignal to depart. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Methods for the advancement of piety, are in 
the power of a prince, limited like ours, by a ſtrict 
execution of the laws already in force. Sꝛoift. 

Methiaks, already J your tears ſurvey, 

Already hear the horrid things they ſay, 
Already ſee you a degraded toaſt, 
And all your honour in a whiſper loſt! Pope. 

Als. adv. [als, Dutch. ] Alſo; likewiſe: 
a word now out of uſe. 

Sad remembrance now the prince amoves 
With freſh defire his voyage to purſue ; 


and ira, beta, the two firſt letters of 


o 


| 


* 


As Uga earn'd her travel to renew. #'airy Queen. 
| 


Aso. adv. [from 40 and. 
1. In the ſame manner; likewiſe. 
In theſe two, no doubt, are contained the eanſey 
of the great deluge, as according to Moſes, ſo % 


according to neceſſity; for our world affords 10 
other treaſures of water. Burnet's Thery, 


2. 4lſo is ſometimes nearly the fame with 
aud, and only conjoius the members of 
the ſentence.  - 

Cod do fo to me, and more alſo, 
I. 85 13 1 Samuel, xiv, 44, 

ALT AR. . %. [altare, Lat. It is obſerveq 
by Junius, that the word altar is re. 
ceived, with chriſtianity, in all the Eu- 
ropean languages; and that altare i; 
uſed by one of the Fathers, as appro- 
priated to the Chriſtian worſhip, in op- 
poſition to the are of gentiliſm.] 

1. The place where offerings to heaven are 
laid. 

The goddeſs of the nuptial bed, 
Tir'd with her vain devotions for the dead, 
Reſoly'd the tainted hand ſhould be repell'g, 
Which incenſe ofter'd, and her altar held. Dr. 

2. The table in Chriſtian churches where 
the communion is adminiſtered. 

Her grace roſe, and, with modeſt paces, 
Came to the altar, where ſhe kneel'd, and ſaintlike 
Caſt her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray 'd devoutij. 
Shateſprart, 

A'LTARAGE. x. . [altaragium, Lat.] An 
emolument ariſing to the prieſt from 
oblations, through the means of the 
altar, Ayliffe's Parergin, 


A'LTAR-CLOTH. #. / [from altar and 
cloth.] The cloth thrown over the altar 
in churches. 

I ſhould ſet down the wealth, books, hanging, 
and altar- cloths, which our kings gave this abbey, 
Peacham on Draxving. 

To ALTER. v. a. [alterer, Fr. from a: 
ter, Lat.] ö 

1. To change; to make otherwiſe than it 
is. To alter, ſeems more properly to 
imply a change made only in ſome part 
of a thing; as, to alter a writing, may 
be, to blot, or interpolate it; to chang? 

it, may be, to ſubſtitute another in its 

lace. With from and 70; as, her fact 
is altered from pale to red. 
ES Do you note 
How much her grace is alter'd on the ſudden? 
How long her face is drawn? how pale ſhe looks, 
And of an earthly cold ? Shakeſpearc's Herry V "me 
Acts appropriated to the worſhip of God, by ls 
own appointment, muſt- continue ſo, till himlelt 
hath otherwiſe declared: for who dares _ _ 
God nath appointed ? Scilling fot 

2. To take off from a perſuaſion, practice, 

or ſect. 2 

For the way of writing plays in verſe, 1 oe 
troubleſome and flow; but I am no Wa & MP 
from my opinion of it, at leaſt with any mw 
which have oppoſed it. 3 

To ALTER. v. 2. To become other 
than it was; as, the aweather alters. fon 
bright to cloudy. 7 1 

A'LTERABLE. adj. [from alter; ab 
Fr.] That which may be altere“ - 
changed by ſomething elle 3 aim 
from changeable, or that which changes, 
or may change itſelf. 

That alterable reſpects are rea 
will never be admitted by a cor ſiderate 


lities in natute, 
diſcernet. 
Glanvili. 

. * . * vn; 
Our condition in this world is mutable _—_— 


ALT 


10, aherable by a thouſand accidents, which 
_ neither foreſee nor prevent. Rogers 6 
I with they had been more clear in their direc- 


| i int, Whether the ſettle- 
g hes gigs cd, the Houſe of Hanover 
/ de aller able, or no? Swift. 
C A'LTERABLENESS. . [from alterable.] 
h The quality of being alterable, or ad- 


mitting change from external cauſes, 
ALTERABLY. adv, [from alterable.] In 


ſuch a manner as may be altered, N 
4 A'LTERAGE, 2. .. [from alo.] The breed-' 
d ing, nouriſhing, or foſtering of a child, 
e In Ireland they put their children to foſterers : 


the rich ſell, the meaner fort buying the alterage 

of their children; and the reaſon is, becauſe, in 
the opinion of the people, foſtering has always 

been a ſtronger alliance than blood. 
Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
TENA RT. adj. [alterant, Fr.] That. 
which has the power of producing 
changes in any thing. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, 
evermore à perception precedeth operation; for 
elſe all bodies would be alike one to another. 
| 2 . Bacon. 
Al TERA “T ION. 2. J [from alter; altera- 

tion, Fr.] . ; 

1, The act of altering or changing. 


ike Altcration, though it be from worſe to better, 
E hath in it inconveniences, and thoſe weighty. 
arty | Hooker. 
An 2. The change made. | 
rom Why may we not preſume, that God doth even 
the cal for ſuch change or alteration, as the very 
| <»:4ition of things themſelves doth make neceſ- 
. (xy? | Hookers 
and 50 he, with difficulty and labour hard, 
tar g. Iov'd on: 
Bur he once paſt, ſoon after, when man fell, 
* orange alrcraticn ! Sin, and Death, amain 
Has Following his track (ſuch was the will of heav*n !) 
Wl Par ' I after him a broad and beaten way. Milton. 
NE No other alteration will ſatisfy 3 nor this neither, 
i. very long, without an utter abolition of all order. 
: Sout 2 
an it Appius Claudius admitted to the ſenate the 
y to loans of thoſe who had been ſlaves; by which, 
: and fucceeding alterations, that council degenerated 
pare into a moſt corrupt body. Sift, 
may ALTERATIVE, adj. [from alter. 
hang Medicines called alterative, are ſuch as have 
n its n immediate ſenſible operation, but gradually 
face Zain upon the conſtitution, by changing the hu- 
outs trom a ſtate of diſtemperature to health. 
dne; are oppoſed to evacuants. Quincy. 
N When there is an eruption of humour in any 
1 fart, it is not cured merely by outward applica- 
00K*s y 


tions, but by ſuch alterative medicines as purify 


e the blood. a Ocvernment of the Tongue. 
umſel ALTERCA TION. 2. Je. altercation, Fr. 
y what from altercer, Lat.] Debate; contro- 
'g 28 verſy; wrangle. | | 

tice, By this hot purſuit of lower controverſies 


e men profeſſing religion, and agreeing in 
find It * Principal foundations thereof, they conceive 


hope, that, about the higher principles themſelves, 
dme will ca | 


reaſons oy ute altercation to grow. Hooker, 
Dryden INS whole life was little elſe than a perpetual 
erwiſe . Sung and oltercation; and that, many times, 
ey dier tor victory and oſtentation of wit, than a 
5 fron ſober and ſerious ſearch of truth. 


Hakewill an Providence. 


# 9 . ; . 
wu 7 RN, ad, Ialternus, Lat.] Acting by 
red : _ in ſucceſſion each to the other. 
dittin ad God made two great lights, great for their 
langes, ns | | 
man; 


The leſs þ the greater to have rule by day, 


nature; Ar Zi night, altern. Milton. 
3 ow 5 3 1 « [from alter nate] Ac- 
lun vi! orm 297 

. Vor. 1 ed by turns. 


eertalby 


+ &, 1 


| ALT 
ALTERNATE. adj. ſalternus, Lat.) 


Being by turns ; one after another ; re- 
' ciprocal. 

Friendſhip conſiſts properly in mutual offices, 
and a generous ftrife in alternate acts of kind- 
neſs. South, 

Hear how Timotheus' various lays ſurpriſe, 
And bid a/ternate paſſions fall and riſe ! 

While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
. ? PF pe. . 

ALTERNATE ANGLES [in geometry] 
are the internal angles made by a line 
cutting. two parallels, and lying on the 
oppoſite fides of the cutting line ; the 
one below the firſt parallel, and the 
other above the ſecond. 

ALTERNATE. 2. /, | from alternate, adj. 
That which happens alternately ; viciſ- 
ſitude. 

And rais'd in pleaſure, or repos'd in eaſe, 
Grateful alternates of ſubſtantial peace, 

They bleſs the long nocturnal influence ſhed 
On the crown'd goblet, and the genial bed. Prior. 
To ALTERNATE. v. 4. [aſterno, Lat.] 


1. To perform alternately. 
Thoſe who, in their courſe, 
Melodious hymns about the ſov'reign throne 
Alternate all night long. Ailton. 
2. To change one thing for another re- 
ciprocally. 
The moſt high God, in all things appertaining 
_ unto this life, for ſundry wiſe ends, alternates the 
diſpoſition of good and evil. Grew. 
ALTERNATELY, adv. from alternate.] 
In reciprocal ſucceſſion, ſo that each 
ſhall be ſucceeded by that which it ſuc- 
ceeds, as light follows darkneſs, and 
darknefs follows light. 
The princeſs Meleſinda, bath'd in tears, 
And toſs'd alternately with hopes and fears, 
Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. 


| Unhappy man ! whom ſorrow thus and 
To different ills alternately engage. 


rage 
Prior. 


The rays of light are, by ſome cauſe or ether, 


alternately diſpoſed to be reflected or refracted for 
many viciſſitudes. Newton, 


ALTERNATENESS. #. / [from alternate. 


The quality of being alternate, or of 
happening in reciprocal ſucceſſion. Did. 
L TER NATION. . , [from alternate. 
The reciprocal ſucceſſion of things. 

The one would be oppreſſed with conſtant heat, 
the other with inſufferable cold; and ſo the defect 
of alternation would utterly impugn the generation 
of all things. | Brown. 

ALTERNATIVE. 2. / [| alternatif,, Fr.] 
The choice given of two things; ſo that 
if one be rejected, the other muſt be 
taken. 

A ftrange alternative 
Mutt ladies have a doctor, or a dance? Hung. 

ALTERNATIVELY. adv, [from alterna- 
tive.] In alternate manner; by turns; 


- reciprocally. 


An appeal aitcrnatively made may be tolerated | 

by the civil law as valid. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ALTE"RNATIVENESS. 7. / [from alter- 

native.) The quality or ſtate of being 
alternative; reciprocation. Die. 
ALTERNITY. 2. . [from altern.] Reci- 
procal ſucceſſion ; viciflitude ; turn; 
mutual change of one thing for another ; 

reciprocation. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vaſteſt 


Dryden. 


dimenſions, and longeſt duration, ſhould live * 


. 


a continual motion, without the aſrerniry and vi- 
ciſſitude of reſt, whereby. all other animals con- 
tinue. Brorun s Vulpar FErrouet. 
ALTHOUGH. conj. [from all and though. 
See Thou. ] Notwithſtanding ; how- 


ever it may be granted ; however it 


may be that. 
We all know, that many things are believed, 
although they be intricate, obſcure, and dark: 


although they exceed the reach and capacity of our 


wits z yea, although in this world they be no way 
poſſible to be underſtood. | Hooker, 
Me the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
-Altbough I did admit it as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I intended, Shakeſp. 
The ſtreſs muſt be laid upon a majority; with- 
out which the laws would be of little weight, al- 


though they be good additional ſecurities. - Sqwifts _ 


A'LTIGRADE. adj. [from altus and gra- 
dior, Lat.] Riſing on high. Die. 
ALTILOQUENCE. 7. / [altus and loguor, 
Lat.] High ſpeech ; pompous language. 
ALTIUMETRY. 2. , [altimetria, Lat. from 
altus and jwuirzor.] The art of taking or 
meaſuring altitudes or heights, whether 
acceſſible or inacceſſible, generally per- 
formed by a quadrant. | 
ALT1'SONANT. Nadi. altifonus,Lat.]High 
ALrIsoNOous. ſounding ; pompous or 
lofty in ſound. Dick. 
ALTITUDE. . / [altitudo, Lat.] ; 
1. Height of place; ſpace meaſured up- 
ward. 

Ten maſts attach'd make not the altitude, 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fall'n. Shakeſþ. 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the 
higheſt mountains to be four miles; others but 
fifteen furlongs. ; Browne 

She ſhines above, we know, but in what place, 
How near the throne, and heav'n's imperial face, 
By our weak opticks is but vainly gueſs'd ; 
Diſtance and altitude conceal the reſt, Dryden. . 

2. The elevation of any of the heavenly 
bodies above the horizon, 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy 
thereof is not much conſiderable, whether we 
conſider its aſcent, meridian, altitude, or abode 
above the horizon. Brown's Vulgar Ernturs. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within 
his circle, cannot he obſerve them and their in- 
fluences in their oppoſitions and conjunGtions, in 
their altitudes and depreſſions ? Rymcr. 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thoſe members which are pairs, ſtand by one 

another in equal altitude, and anſwer on each fide 


one to another. Ray. 
4. Height of excellence; ſuperiority. 
Your altitude oftends the eyes 
Of thoſe who want the power to riſe. Szo ift. 


5. Height of degree; higheſt point. 

He did it to pleaſe his mother, and to be partly 
proud; which he is, even to the altitade of his 
virtue. Shakeſpeare 

ALT1i'YOLANT. adj. [ altivolans, Lat. from 
altus and volo.] High flying. Dig. 
ALTOGETHER, adv. [from all and to- 

gether. 
1. Completely; without reſtriction; with- 
out exception. 

It is in vain to ſpeak of planting laws, and 
plotting policy, till the people be altagether ſub- 
dued. Spenſer' s State of Ireland. 

We find not in the world any people that hach 
lived altagetber without religion. Hooker. - 

If death and danger are things that really cau- ' 
not be endured, no man could ever be obliged 
to ſuffer for his conſcience, or to die for his re- 
ligion; it being altcgerber as abſurd to imagine 
a man obliged to ſuffer, as to de impoſſibilities. 

| South. 
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1 do not alteget ber diſapprove of the manner of 
interweaving texts of ſcripture through the ſtyle 
of your ſermon- — Swifr. 
2. Conjunctly; in company. This is ra- 
ther all together. | 
Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, 
And altogether with the duke of Suffolk, : 
We'll quickly hoiſt duke Humphry from his ſeat. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
ALUDEL. . /. [from a and lutum; that 
is, avithout lute.] 
Audels are ſubliming pots uſed in chemiſtry, 


without bottoms, and fitted into one another, as | 


many as there is occaſion for, without luting. At 
the bottom. of the furnace is a pot that holds the 
matter to be ſublimed ; and at the top is a head, 
to retain the flowers that riſe up. Quincy. 


A LUM. 2. /. [alumen, Lat.] 

A kind of mineral ſalt, of an acid taſte, leaving 
in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied 
with a conſiderable degree of aſtringency. The 
ancient naturaliſts allow of two forts ot a/um, natu- 
ral and factitious. The natural is found in the 
iſland of Milo, being a kind of whitith ſtone, very 
ligbt, friable, and porous, and ftreaked with fila- 
ments reſembling ſilver. England, Italy, and 
Flanders, are the countries where aum is princl- 
paily produced; and the Ergliſh roche-alum 1s 
made from a bluiſi mineral ſtone, in the hills of 
Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire. 1 

Saccharine alum is a compoſition of common 
alum, with roſe-water and whites of eggs boiled to- 
gether, to the conſiſtence of a paſte, and thus 
moulded at pleaſure. As it cools, it grows hard as 
a tone. | 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the ſiro. 

Plumsſe or plume alum is a ſort of ſaline mineral 
ſtone, of various colours, molt commonly white, 
bordering on green; it riſes in threads or fibres, 
reſe.r.bling thoſe of a feather 3 whence its name 
from pluma, a feather. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a 
lump of alum, you may bring it, for the moſt 
part, into white curds. Boyle. 

ALUM STONE. 2. / A ſtone or calx uſed 
in ſurgery ; perhaps - alum calcined, 


which then becomes corroſive. 
he gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few | 
days cured, by touching it with the vitriol and 
alum ſlones. Fijcmans. 
ALu Minxovs. 4%. [from alum.] Relating 
to alum, or conſiſting of alum. 

Nor do we reaſonably conclude, becauſe, by a 
cold and alumincus moitture, it is able awhile to 
reſiſt the fire, that, from a peculiarity of nature, 
it ſubfiſteth and liveth in it. 10 Brown. 

The tumour may have other mixture with it, 
to make it of a vitriolick or a/uminoms nature. 

| Wijeman's Surgery. 

Aways. adv. [It is ſometimes written 

alway, compounded of all and Quay ; 
eallepzza, Sax. futtawvia, Ital.] 

1. Perpetually ; throughout all time : op- 

poſed to ſometime, or to never, 

That, which ſometime is expedient, doth not 

alavays ſo continue. | Hooker. 

Man never is, but a/zvays to be bleſt. Pope. 

2. Conſtantly ; without variation : oppoſed 

to ſamctimes, or to now and then. | 

He is alavays great, when ſome great occaſion 
is preſented to him. | Dryden. 

A. M. ſtands for artium magiſter, or maſ- 
ter of arts; the ſecond degree of our 
univerſities, which, in ſome foreign 
countries, is called doctor of philoſophy. 

Au. The firſt perſon of the verb 70 be. 
[See To Bx.) 

And God faid unto Moſes, I am that I am: 
and he ſaid, thus ſhalt thou fay unto the children 
ef Iſrael, 1 an: hath ſent me unto you. 

Exodus, iii. 14. 


To AMA LGA MATE. wv. a. 


of the metals. 


{ 


AMA 
Come then, my foul : I call thee by that name, 
Thou buſy thing, from whence 1 know I am: 
For knowing that T am, I know thou art; 


Since that muſt needs exiſt, which can impart. ' 
| | Prior. 


AmaBrtiTy. 2. , [from amabilis, Lat.] 


Lovelineſs ; the power of pleaſing. 
No rules can make amability, our minds and 
apprehenſions make that; and fo Is our felicity. 
Taylor. 


AMADE'TTO. n. I A fort of pear [See 


Pear] fo called, ſays Sinner, from 
the name of him who cultivated it. 


AMADOT. n. . A ſort of pear, [See 


PEaR.] 


Au IN. adv. [from maine, or maigne, old 


Fr. derived from magnus, Lat.] With 


vehemence ; with vigour ; fiercely ; vio- | 


lently. It is uſed of any action per- 
formed with precipitation, whether of 
fear or courage, or of any violent ef- 


fort, 
Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 
To ſignify that rebels there are up. Shakeſpeare. 
What! when we fled apzain, purtued, and ſtruck 
With heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought 
The decp to ſhelter us? Milton. 
The hills, to their ſupply, 
Vapour and exhalation, duſk and moiſt, 
Sent up 4 in. | Milton. 
From hence the boar was rous'd, and ſprung 
amain, 
Like light'ning ſudden, on the warriour train, 
Beats down the trees before him, ſhakes the 
ground 
The foreit echoes to the crackling ſound, 
Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. 
Dryden. 


AMA'LGAM. 2 8. Lala and va. 
AMTLGAMA, The mixture of metals 


procured by amalgamation. See Au Al- 
GAMATION. 

The induration of the amalgam appears to pro- 
ceed from the new texture reſulting trom the coa- 
lition of the mingled ingredients, that make up the 
amal gam. Beyle. 
[ from amal- 
gam. ] To unite metals with quickſilver, 
which may be practiſed upon all me- 
tals, except iron and copper. The uſe 
of this operation 1s, to make the me- 
tal ſoft and ductile, Gold is, by this 


method, drawn over other materials by 


the gilders. 


AMALGAMA'TION, z. / [from amalga- 


mate.] The act or practice of amalga- 


mating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any 
The manner is thus in gold, the 
reſt are anſwerable: Take ſix parts of mercury, 
mix them hot in a crucible, and pour them to one 
part of gold made red hot in another crucible; ſtir 
theſe well that they may incorporate; then caſt the 
maſs into cold water, and waſh it. Bacon. 


Au aN DATION. z./. [from amando, Lat.] 


The act of ſending on a meſſage, or 
employment. 


ML VUE VIS. x. , [Lat.] A perſon 


who writes what another dictates. 


A'MARANTH. . . amaranthus, Lat. from 


& and Ai The name of a plant. 
Among the many ſpecies, the moſt 
beautiful are, 1. The tree amaranth. 
2. The long pendulous amaranth, with 
reddiſh coloured ſeeds, commonly called 
Lowe lies a bleeding. 


1 In poetry, it is ſometimes an imaginary 


AMA 
flower, fu poſed, according to its name, 
| 7 

never to fade. | 

Immortal emaranth ! a flo i 
F 
8 to bloom 7 — ſoon, for man's offence, 

o heay'n remov'd, wi i 

| grows, an. 
And flow'rs aloft, ſhading the fount of life : 
And where the river of bliſs, thro* mide of 

heaven, 

Rowls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream: 
V/ith theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits ele& 
Bind their reſplendent locks, inwreath'd with 
Bs beams. Milton's Paradiſe Ly 
AMARA * HIN E. adj. [ amaranthinns, 
Lat.] Relating to amaranths; conſiſting 
of amaranths. | » 
Buy the ſtreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er the Elyſian flow rs ; 
By thoſe happy ſouls that dwell. 
; In yellow meads of aſphodel, 
Or amaranthine bow'rs. Dips, 
AMARITUDE. z. / [amaritudo, Lat. 
Bitterneſs. 

What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in 
choler, it acquires from a commixture of melan- 
choly, or external malign bodies. ; 

Harvey on Confump:icns, 

AMARULENCE, z. J. [amaritudo, Lat.] 
Bitterneſs. | Diz, 
AMA*SMENT. 2. J. [from amaſs.] A heap; 
an accumulation ; a collection. | 

What 1s now, is but an amaſment of imaginary 
conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, 
and infinite impoſtures. 

Glanwille's Scepſis Scientific 
To AMA'SS. v. a. [amaſſer, Fr.] 
1. To collect together in one heap or maſs, 

The rich man is not blamed, as having ma: 
uſe of any unlawful means to amaſs riches, 3 
having thriven by fraud and injuſtice, 

| Atterbury's Seren: 

When we would think of infinite ſpace, or du 
ration, we, at firſt ſtep, uſually make ſome very 
large idea, as perhaps of millions of ages, or 
miles, - which poſſibly we double and multiply 
ſeveral times. All that we thus amajs together 
in our thoughts, is poſitive, and the aſſemblage 
of a great number of poſitive ideas of ſpace or 
duration. Lale. 

2. In a figurative ſenſe, to add one thing 
to another, generally with ſome ſhare 
of reproach, either of eagerneſs or ir- 


diſcrimination. 

Such as amaſs all relations, muſt err in ſom? 
and be unbelieved in many. Brown's Ful. Erriuts 

Do not content yourſelves with mere words, lit 
your improvements only amaſs a heap of uninte!- 
ligible phraſes. Watts's Impr. of the Mir, 

The life of Homer has been written, by an, 
of all the traditions and hints the writers could 
meet with, in order to tell a ſtory of him to the 
world, Pape. 

Aua“ss. 1. . [amas, Fr.] An aſſemblage; 
an accumulation. 

This pillar is but a medley or amaſi of all the 
precedent ornaments, making a new kind by 
ſtealth. Mitten. 

To AMaA'TE. v. a, [from a and mate. veg 
MATE. ] | 

1. To accompany ; to entertain as à com. 
panion. It is now obſolete. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 
The which did them in modeſt wiſe _— 
1 aggrate. 
And 88 ſought his lady to agg Taby Ver, 
2. To terrify; to ſtrike with horrour. : n 
- this ſenſe, it is derived from the 0 


| ſn or ſubdue. . 
French maiter, to cru 3 


AMA 


zuarꝰ eus. 2. , [amatorculus, Lat. 
A little inſignificant lover ; a pretender 


to affection. Dit. 


A'MaTORY» . 
ting to love; cauſing love. 


hy force, a8 Tarquin, or by amatory potions not 
re her, but neceſſitate her to ſatisfy his 


uly allu : 
_— and incline her effectually, and draw her in- 


evitably, to follow him ſpontaneouſly. 


{L{UROSIS. n, f. [apavgie. ] A dimnels 
of fight, not from any viſible defect in 
the eye, but from ſome diſtemperature 
of the inner parts, occationing the re- 
n:eſentztions of flies and duſt floating 
before the eyes: which appearances are 
the parts of the retina hid and com- 
preſled by the blood-veſſels being too 
much diſtended ; ſo that, in many of 
its parts, all ſenſe-1s loft, and therefore 
no images can be painted upon them ; 
whereby the eyes, continually rollin 
round, many parts of objects falling 
iuccefively upon them, are obſcure, The 
cure of this depends upon a removal of 
the ſtagnations in the extremities of 
thoſe arteries which run over the bottom 

of the eye. Quincy. 
T AM. LIE. v. a. [from à and maze, 
perplexity.] 
1. To confuſe with terrour. 

Yea, 1 will make many people amazed at thee, 
and their kings ſhall be horribly afraid for thee, 
warn | ſhall brandiſh my ſword before them, and 


5 they hall tremble at every moment; every man 
15 tor his own life in the day of the fall. Ezcticl, 
55 2. Jo put into confuſion with wonder. 

bo 6% beay'nly pair, and with your dazzling 
"op virtues, ; : 

a Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 
4 A1 and charm mankind. Smith. 
5 3. Jo put into perplexity. ö 
Tar That cannot chooſe but-amaze him. If he be 
lage Dot amazed, he will be mocked ; if he be amazed, 
ol he ul every way be mocked. Shakeſpeare. 
cle. Aua 2E. u. £ from the verb amaze. | A- 
ing kon:hment; confuſion, either of fear 

are or wonder. | 
in- Fairtax, whoſe name in arms thro' Europe rings, 
Ar. 1 > al mouths with envy or with praiſe, 
TH _ NIE Jealous monarchs with amaze. Milton. 
= Skies tne 'Frojan cuts his wat*ry way, 
"ot "i'd on his voyage, through the curling ſea; 
ntel⸗ „ Caliiny back his eyes, with dire amaze, 
150 ©: 01 ie Punick ſhore the mounting blaze.“ 
7 RI | Dryden. 
cou! * ah - ED E adv. from amazed] Con- 
ot wee; wich amazement z with confu- 
Pepe. 0h. 
age; 5 Pg amarcily, and it becomes 
iy j Pars I and my meſſage, Shakeſpeare. 
all the 0 n Macbeth thus amazedly sts 
nd by " liters, cheer we up his ſprights. Shakeſp. 


#7 Ma'y I 
ven. "4a 5 NESS, 1. /. [from amazed.] The 
8 being amazed; aſtoniſhment ; 
wonder; confuſion. 
A 44 85 at che opening of the farthel, heard 
12 he epherd deliver the manner how he found 
” as after a little amazednefs, we were 
ys Nar12d out of the chamber. Shakeſp. 
: 15 Þ uy 
1 2. / from amaxe.] 5 
= he eee apprehenſion as does 
- ve rea 1 *. 5 
on its full force; extreme 


adj. [ amatorius, Lat.] Rela- l 


i: is the ſame thing whether one raviſh Lucretia 


Brambam againſt Hobbes. | 


Aſtoniſh'd ſtood, as one that had eſpy'd 
Infernal furies, with their chains unty'd.. 
: - Fairy Queen. 
| But look. ! amazement on thy mother fits 
O ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul : 
| Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works. 
2. Extreme dejection. 
He ended, and his words impreſſion left 
Of much amazement to th' infernal crew, 
Diſtracted and ſurpris'd with deep diſmay 
At theſe ſad tidings. ; 
3. Height of admiration. 

Had you, ſome ages paſt, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we thould read your Rory ; 
But living virtue, all atchievements paſt, 
Meets envy ſtill to grapple with at laſt, 

4. Aſtoniſhment ; wonder at an unexpect- 


ed event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms at 
the Beautiful Gate of the temple, and they were 
filled with wonder and amazcment at that which 
had happened unto him. | LAs, 

AmMa'z1NG. participial adj. | from amaze.] 
Wonderful; aſtoniſhing. 


Milton. 


tion of Italy, when one conſiders what incredible 
multitudes it abounded with during the reigns of 
the Roman emperours. Addiſon. 


a degree that may excite aſtor.:zhment 


wonderfully. 
If we ariſe to the world of ſpirits, our know- 
ledge of them muſt be\amazing!y imperfect, when 
there i3 not the leaſt grain of ſand but has too many 


to anſwer, Watis's Legick, 
AMAZON. n. ſ. [& and yd] The A- 
mazons were a race of women famous 
for valour, who inhabited Caucaſus ; 
they are ſo called from their cutting off 
their breaſts, to uſe their weapons better. 
A warlike woman; a virago. 
Stay, ſtay thy hands, thou art an amazon, 
And fighteſt with the ſword. Shakeſpeare. 
AMB AGES. n. ſ. [Lat.] A circuit of 
words; a circumlocutory form of ſpeech ; 
a multiplicity of words; an indirect 
manner of expreſſion, 
They gave rhote complex ideas names, that they 
might the more caſily recoid and diſcourſe of 
things they were daily converſant in, without long 
ambures and circumlocutions z and that the things 
they were continually to give and receive informa- 
tion about, might be the eaſter and quicker under- 
ſtood, T.5che. 
AmBA'G10Us, adj, [from ambaoges.] Cir- 
cumlocutory; perplexed ; tedious. Dick. 
AMBASSADE. z. . [| ambeſſade, Fr.] Em- 
baſſy; character or buſineſs of an am- 
baſſador: a word not now in uſe. 
When you diſgraced me in my ambaſJade, 
Then I degraded yon from being king. Shakeſp. 
AMBA'SSADOUR. . /. | ambaſ/adeur, Fr. 
embaxador, Span. It 1s written diffe- 
rently, as it is ſuppoſed to come from 
the French or Spaniſh language ; and 
the original derivation being uncertain, 
it is not eaſy to ſettle its orthography. 


to tell, and wap, a meſſonger; others from 
amnbacus, which, in the old Gauliſh, 
ſignified a /ervant; whence ambaſcia, 
in low Latin, is found to ſignify ſerwice, 
and ambaſciator, a fervant ; others de- 
duce it from ambacht, in old Teutonick, 
ſignifying a government, and Fuuius 


r 10 25 orrour. 

1e 0 Mets nought at all; but adding new 

Py 7, oo ft ama gement, ftaring wide, 4 
a TOR* eyes, and heartleſs hollow hue, 


I2 


Shakeſpesre. | 


Waller. | 


It is an amazirg thing to lee the preſent deſola- 


AuAlzINGLx. adv, | from amazipg.] To 


difficulties belonging to it for the witeſt philoſopher | 


Some derive it from the Hebrew 5w2, | 


AMB 


| erzoaums and others from a for a7, 
and ba/jas, low, as ſuppotiing the act of 
ſending an ambaſſadour, to be in fome 
ſort an act of ſubmiſſion. All theſe de- 
rivations lead to write ambaſſudour, not 
embaſſadour.)} A perſon ſent in a public 
manner from one ſovereign power to an- 
other, and ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
power from which he is ſent. The per- 
| fon of an ambaſſadour is inviolable. 
_ Ambaſſaduur is, in popular language, 
the general name of a meſſenger from 
a ſovereign power, and ſometimes, lu- 
dicrouily, from common perſons. In 
the juridical and formal language, it 
ſignifies particularly a minifter of the 
higheſt rank reſiding in another country, 
and 1s diſtinguithed from an envoy, who - 
is of leſs dignity. 
Give firſt adinittance to th' amhaſſad urs. | 
| Shak:ſpeares 
Rais'd by theſe hopes, I ſent no news before, 
Nor aſk'd your leave, nor did your faith implore; 
But come without a pledge, my own arboſſadoure 
On den. 
Oft have their black ambaſſadours appear d 
Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Zama, 
5 Add ſon. 
AMBASSADRESS, 2. , [ ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 
1. The lady of an ambaſtadour. 
2. In ludicrous language, a woman ſent 
on a meſſage. ä 
Well, my amboſſadreſe ——— 
Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 
Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? 
| Node. 


AMBASSAGE. #. , from 7 


6» 


ſadour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory an- 
ſwers; ſo as the formal part of their ambaſſage might 
well warrant their further ſtay. Bacon. 


AMBER. . . [from ambar, Arab. whence 


the lower writers formed ambarum.] 
A yellow tranſparent ſubſtance of a gumm aus 
or bituminous conſiſtence, but a refinous taſte, 
and a ſmell like oil of turpentine; chiefly found 
in the Baltick ſea, along the coafts of Pruſſia. 
Some naturaliſts refer it to the vegetable, others 
to the mineral, and ſome even to the animal king 
dom. Pliny deſcribes it as a reſinous juice, oozing 
from aged pines and firs, and diſcharged thence 
into the ſea. He adds, that it was hence the an- 


| Cents gave it the denomination of faccinum, from 


ſuccus, juice. Some have imagined it a concretion 
of the tears of birds; others, the urine of a beaft 3 
others, the ſcum of the lake Cephiſis, near the 
Atlantick; others, a congelation formed in the 
Baltick, and in ſome fountains, where it is found” 
ſwimming like pitch. Others ſuppoſe it a bitumen 
trickling into the ſea from ſubterrancous ſources 3 
but this opinion is alſo diſcarded, as good amber 
having been found in digging at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the ſea, as that- gathered on the coatts* . 
Boerh:ave ranks it with camphire, which is a con- 
crete oil of aromatic plants, elaborated by heat into 
a cryſtalline form. Within ſome pieces of amber 
have been found leaves and inſects included; 


originally in a fluid ſtate, or that, having been ex- 
poſed to the ſun, it was ſoftened, and rendered 
ſuſceptible of the leaves and inſects. Amber, when 
rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to it; and, by“ 
friction, is brought to yield light ꝓretty cop iouſly 
in the dark, Some diſtinguiſh amber into yellow, 
white, brown, „and black: but the two latter are 
ſuppoſed to be of a different nature and denoming-  * 
tion; the one called jet, the other ambergris. 
Trevoux. Clint: — 


* 


Liquid amber is a kind of native baiiu or 7t , 


mentions a poſſibility of its deſcent from | 


Ike turpentine z clear, reddiſh, or yeilo wi; e 
2 | dee, 


5 
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An embaſly ; the buſineſs of an ambaſe 


which ſeems to indicate, either that the amber was 
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AMuRER. adj. Conſiſting of amber. 


AMB 


pleaſant ſmell, almoſt like ambergris. Tt _ 
from an inciſion made in the bark of a fine large 
tree in New Spain, called by the natives ofoſo/. 
bambers. 
If light penetrateth any clear body, that 1s co- 
loured, as painted glaſs, amber, water, and the 
like, it gives the light the colour of its medium. 
Peacbam. 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, 
To hide his brows within the vulgar ſhade; 
But poplar wreathes around his tempies ſpread, 
And tears of amber trickled down his head. 


Addiſon. 
The ſpoils of elephants the reofs inlay, 
And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray. Pere. 


With ſcarts, and fans, and double charge of 
brav'ry, | 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav'ry. 

Shakeſpeare. 


A*MBER-DRINK. 2. / Drink of the colour 
of amber, or reſembling amber in co- 


lour and tranſparency. 
All your clear amber-drink is flat. Bacon. 

* LM 
A'MBERGRI1S. 7. from amber and grzs, 

or grey; that is, grey amber. 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoſt like wax, 
commonly of a greyiſh or aſh colour, uſed both as a 
perfume and a cordial, Some imagine it to be the 
excrement of a bird, which, being melted by the 
heat of the ſun, and waſhed off the ſhore by the 
waves, is ſwallowed by whales, who return it back 
in the condition we find it. Others conclude it to 
de the excrement of a cetaceous fiſh, becauſe ſome- 
times found in the inteſtines of ſuch animals. But 
we have no inſtance of any excrement capable of 
melting like wax; and if it were the excrement of a 
whale, it ſhould rather be found where theſe ani- 
mals abound, as about Greenland. Others take it 
for a kind of wax or gum, which diſtils from trees, 
and drops into the ſea, where it congeals. 
of the orientals imagine it ſprings out of the ſea, as 
naphtha does out of ſome fountains. 


root of a tree, whoſe roots always ſhoot towards the 
fea, and diſcharge themſelves into it, Others 
maintain, that ambergris is made from the honey- 
combs, which fall into the fea from the rocks, 
where the bees had formed their neſts ; ſeveral per- 
fons having ſeen pieces that were half ambergris, 
and half plain honey-comb ; and others haye found 


large pieces of ambergris, in which, when broke, | 
honey-comb, and honey too, were found in the | 


middle. Neumann abſolutely denies it to be an 
animal ſubſtance, as not yielding, in the analyſis, 
any one animal principle. He concludes it to be a 


ditumen iſſuing out of the earth into the ſea; at 


firſt of a viſcous conſiſtence, but hardening, by its 
mixture with ſome liquid naphtha, into the form in 
which we find it. Frevouxe Chambers. 
Bermudas wall'd with rocks, who does not know 
That happy iſland, where huge lemons grow, 
Where ſhining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 
On the rich ſhore, of ambergris is found? Waller. 


AMBER SEED, or muſt feed, reſembles | 


millet, is of a bitterith taſte, and brought 
dry from Martinico and Egypt. 
Chambers. 


AMRER TREE. n. |. [ frutex Africanus am- 
bram ſpirans.] A ſhrub, whoſe beauty is 
in its ſmall evergreen leaves, which 

row as cloſe as heath, and, being 
bruiſed between the fingers, emit a very 
fragrant odour. Miller. 


AMBIDE XTER. ». /. [Lat.] 
1. A man who has equally the uſe of both 
his hands, 

Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reaſon of ambi- 
dexters, and left-handed men, dellvereth a third 
opinion. 3 Bravn, 

2. A man who is equally ready to act on 


Many | 


Others aſſert þ 
it to be a vegetable production, iſſuing out of the 


AMB 
either fide, in party diſputes. This, 


ſenſe is ludicrous. 


dexter.] 


uſe both hands. 
2. Double dealing. | 


AMBIDE'XTROUS. adj. [from ambidexter, 
Lat.] 


either hand. | 

Others, not conſidering ambidextrous and left- 
handed men, do totally ſubmit unto the efficacy 
of the liver, Brown. 


2. Double-dealing ; practiſing on both |: 


ſides. 

Eſop eondemns the double practices of trim- 
mers, and all falſe, ſhuffling, and ambidextrous 
dealings. 


AMB1DEXTROUSNESS. 2. J [from ambi- 


dextrous. 
AMBIENT. adj, [ambiens, Lat.] 
| rounding ; encompaſling ; inveſting.. 
| This which yields or fills 
All ſpace, the ambient air wide interfus'd. Milton. 


and not on that of the ambient medium. 


Around him dance the roſy hours, 
And damaſking the ground with flow'rs, 
With ambient ſweets pe:fume the morn. 


Illuſtrious virtues, who by turns have roſe 
With happy laws her empire to ſuſtain, 
And with full pow'r aſſert her ambient main. 


The ambient æther is too liquid and empty, to 
impel horizontally with that prodigious celerity. 
; Bentley. 


LMBIGU. n. /. [ French. ] An entertain- 
ment, conſiſting not of regular courſes, 

but of a medley of diſhes ſet on toge- 
ther. | 


You'd richly then compoſe an ambigu z 
Where firſt and ſecond courſe, and your deſert, 
All in one fingle table have their part. 


Doubtfulneſs of meaning ; uncertainty 
of ſignification ; double meaning. 


not marking what doth agree to the word of God 
in itfelt, and what in regard of outward accidents. 
| Hooker, 

| We can clear theſe ambiguities, 
And know their ſpring, their head, their true deſcent. 
| Shakeſpearee 
The words are of ſingle ſignification, without 
any ambiguity ; and therefore I ſhall not trouble you, 
by ſtraining tor an interpretation, where there is 
no difficulty; or diſtinction, where there is no dif- 
ference. 


AMBIGUOUS. a. [ ambiguus, Lat.] 
1. Doubtful; having two meanings ; of 
uncertain ſignification. 
But what have been thy anſwers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous, and with doubtful ſenſe deluding ? - 
| i N Milton. 
Some expreſſions in the covenant were ambigucus, 
and were left ſo; becauſe the perſons who framed 
them were not all of one mind. 
2. Applied to perſons uſing doubtful ex- 
preſſions. It is applied to expreſſions, 
or thoſe that uſe them, not to à dubious 


or ſuſpended ſtate of mind. 


AMBIDEXTERITY, 2. , [from ambi-| 


1. The quality of being able equally to 
4 


1. Having, with equal facility, the uſe of 


L'Eſtrange. 


dextrous.] The quality of being ambi- |. 
Diet. 
Sur- | 


The thickneſs of a plate requiſite to produce any |: 
colour, depends only on the denſity of the plate, 


Newton's Opticks. | 
; 
Fenton to Lord Gower. || 


Prior. 


o 5 „ . « 
When ftraiten'd in your time, and ſervants few, 


| King's Art of Cookery. : 
Ammicv'ity. z. . [from ambiguous.] | 


With ambiguities they often entangle themſelves, | 


South. - 


Clarendon. | 


AMB 


Th' ambigums god, who rul'd her lab' ge U 

f Y , er lab' n 

In theſe myſterious words his mind on 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the ref, 


ryde Nos 


D 
Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 

Conftrain'd a ſmile, and thus ambiguous lpoke, 

K. 5 P; . 

; AMB1'G UOUSLY. adv. [from ank Ben. 

In an ambiguous manner; doubtfully; 

> uncertainly ; with double meaning. 

- AMBI GUOUSNESS.,/; [from ambigusus. 

The quality of being ambiguous ; un- 

certainty of meaning.;. duplicity of bg. 

nification. 

AMBI LOGY. 1. % from ambo, Lat. and 
V. J. Talk of ambiguous or doubtful 
ſignification. Did. 

AM BI LOQUOUS. adj, from ambo and 16. 

. gvor, Lat.] Uting ambiguous and doubt- 

ful expreſſions. Dis, 

AmMBiLoQUY. 2. . [ambiloguium, Lat.] 

The uſe of doubtful and indeterminate 
expreſſions; diſcourſe of doubtful mean- 

Ing. | : Did. 

AuRHTT. n. /. [ambitus, Lat.] The com- 

paſs or circuit of any thing; the line 

that encompaſſes any thing. 
The tuſk of a wild boar winds about almoſt int» 

a perfect ring or hoop; only it is a little writlen, 

In meaſuring by the ambir, it is long or round abou; 

a foot and two inches; its baſis an inch over. 

| Grew's Muſziur, 

An BIT ION. 2. . [ ambitio, Lat. the defirs 
of ſomething higher than is poſſeſſed at 
preſent.] 

1. The deſire of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having ſuch a mind 
as Antiphilus, that ſo great goodneſs could not 
have bound gratefulneſs? and ſo high advancemen: 
not have ſatisfied his ambition? Sidrey, 

2. The deſire of any thing great or excel- 
lent.. 

The quick ning power would be, and ſo wouldret; 
The ſenſe would not be only, but be well: 
But wit's ambition longeth to the beſt, 

For it deſires in endleſs bliſs to dwell. 
Urge them, while their ſouls 

Are capable of this ambition; 

Leſt zeal, now melted by the windy breath 

Of ſoft petitions, pity, and remorſe, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. SBA. 


3. It is uſed with zo. before a verb, and 

before a noun, 2 

g I had a very early ambition to recommend myfel 

to your Lordſhip's patronage. Aud 

There was an ambition of wit, and an affeRtation 

of gayety. Pepe's Preface to his Lett 
AMB1T10Us, adj. [a:.bitious, Lat.) 

1. Seized or touched with ambition ; de- 
' firous of advancement ; eager of bo- 
nours; aſpiring. It has the particle 
before the object of ambition, if a 1045 
to, if expreſſed by a verb. 


We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t _— 


>> 


... ̃ . er: a 


Davin 


et inks” 


The neighb'ring monarchs, by thy beauty 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed: 
The world is at thy choice, except but ohe, 
| Except but him thou canſt not chooſe Sn 4 
You have been pleaſed not to ſuffer an old M” 
to go diſcontented out of the world, for _ 
that protection, of which he had been ſo _ 
bitious. N Pr a 
Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, delt 
to the mouths of the Tigris and „ F 
went upon the ocean, where, ſecing a yy gin 
ing to the Indies, he had r of 92 
Alexander. Ard ut Page 


| 2. 


into 
then. 
out 


Tuft. 
eſire 
d at 


mind 
d not 
men? 
id 7e. 
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Avp1 TIOUSLY» adv. [from 
an ambitious manner; with eagerneſs | 
of advancement or preference. 5 


* OSHA. u. ſ. Las geela.] 
5 he imaginary food of the gods, from 


r ae 


AMB 


2. Eager to grow bigger; aſpiring. OT 


Hes Oe OP 
he itt 2 ell, an rage, and foam, 
Th' ambitious ocean ſwell, W 5 

' d with the threat'ning clouds. 
To be exalte | 12 rr OO 


* 
« 


With ſuch glad hearts did our deſpairing men 
Salute th' appearance of the prince's feet; 

And each ambiticuſly would claim the ken, 

That with ſirſt eyes did diſtant ſafety meet. 

Dryden. 

Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 

Anbituuſly deſign'd his Sh—'s throne. Dryden. 


Ayp1TIOUSNESS. 1. /+ [from ambitious.] 


The quality of being ambitious. 


AvBITUDE. . J. Fambio,, Lat.] Com- 


aſs; circuit ; circumference. Dic. 


7, A\MBLE. v. 1. [ambler, Fr. ambulo, 


Las: 


1. To move upon an amble. See AMBLE. 


lt is good, on ſome occaſions, to enjoy as much 
of the preſent, as will not endanger our tuturity ; 
and to provide ourſelves of the virtuoſo's ſaddle, 
which will be ſure to amble, when the world is 
upon the hardeſt trot. Dryden. 


2. To move eaſily, without hard ſhocks, 


or ſhaking. 
Who amb6lrs time withal? -A rich man that 
hath not the gout ; for he lives merrily, becauſe 


he feels no pain; knowing no burthen of heavy | 


tedious penury: him time ambles withal. 


Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
: A 0 = 1 
3. In a ludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſub- 


miſſion, and by direction; as a horſe 
that ambles uſes a gait not natural. 

A laughing, toying, wheediing, whimpering ſhe, 
Shall make him amble on a goſſip's meſſage, 
And take the diſtaff with a hand as patient, 
Az e'er did Hercules. Reaue s Fane Shere, 


4 To walk daintily. and: affectedly. 


I am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, 
To ſtrut before a. wanton ambling nymph. 
Jhakeſpeares 


Ausrs. n % [from Fo amble.] A pace 


or movement in which the horſe re- 
moves both his legs on one fide ; as, on 
the far fide, he removes his fore and 
hinder leg of the ſame ſide at one time, 
walk the legs on the near ſide ſtand 
fill; and, when the far legs are upon 
the ground, the near fide removes the 
fore leg and hinder leg, and the legs 
on the far fide ſtand ſtill. An amble is 
the firſt pace of young colts, but when 
they have ſtrength to trot, they quit it. 
There is no amble in the manage; 
riding-maſters allow only of walk, trot, 
and gallop. A horſe may be put from 
a trot to a gallop without ſtopping ; 


but he cannot be put from an amble to |. 


2 gallop without a ſtop, which inter- 
rupts the juſtneſs of the manage. | 
| Farrier's Die. 


AMBLER, . J. from Ts amble.] A horſe 


that has been taught to amble; a 
pacer. | 


AMBLISNGLY., ada. from ambliug.] With 


an ambling movement. 


which every thing eminently pleaſing 


to the ſmell or 


breſra, 


e * nn 
e Pee 2s 5 


ambitious.) In 


taſte is called an- 


AN 


2. The name of a plant. | 

| It has male floſculous flowers, produced on ſepa- 
rate parts of the ſame plant from the fruit, having 

no viſible petals 3 the fruit which ſucceeds the fe- 
male flowers, is ſhaped like a club, and is prickly, 
containing one oblong ſeed in each. 

- The ſpecies are, 1. The marine or ſea ambrofia. 

2. Taller unſavoury ſea ambrſia. 3. The talleſt 

. Canada ambreſia. 5 Miller. 

' AMBRO'SIAL, adj, [from ambrofia.] Par- 

taking of the nature or qualities of am- 

broſia; 

able. 


All heaven, and in the bleſſed ſpirits elect 
Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus'd. Milton. 
The gifts of heaven my following ſong purſues, 
Aerial honey and ambrgſial dews. 
To fartheſt ſhores th' ambraſial ſpirit flies, 
Sweet tc the world, and grateful to the ſkies. 
| Ly 
AMBRY. 2. J. [a word corrupted from 
almonry. ! 
1. The place where the almoner lives, or 
where alms are diſtributed. 
2. The place where plate, and utenſils for 
houſekeeping, are kept; alſo a cup- 


— 


ſtill uſed in the northern counties, and 
in Scotland. 
Aus ACE. . /, [from ambo, Lat. and 
ace.] A double ace; fo called when 
© two dice turn up the ace. 

I had rather be in this choice, than throw 
ambs ace for my life. 


| Shazcſpeare's Als «vel! that ends well. 
| This will be yet clearer, by conſidering his own 


more of contingency than of freedom. Suppoſing 


the dice, ſuppoſing the figure of the table, and of 
the dice themſelves, ſuppoſing the meaſure of 
force applied, and fuppoſing all other things which 
did concur to the production of that caſt, to be 


— ̃ — th EE. bf 


in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary, 


 AmBuLa"TION. v. /. [ambulatic, Lat.] 
The act of walking. 


TR 


„ 


muſcles, in ſtation, proceed more offenſive laſ- 
ſitudes than from ambulation. 


AMBULATORY. adj. [ambulo, Lat.] 


of walking. 


The gradient, or ambulatory, are ſuch as re- 


their motions : ſuch were thoſe ſelf- moving 
ſtatues, which, unleſs violently detained, would 
of themſelves run away. Milkins's Math. Magick. 


or walk. 


whom his majeſty had an ambulatery view in his 

travels. Motten. 

3. Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a 
court which removes from place to place 
for the exerciſe of its juriſdiction. 


part of a horſe's body. 


men lie to ſurpriſe others; ambuſh: 
Then waving high her torch, the ſignal made, 
Which rous'd the Grecians from their ambuſcade. 
| Dryden. 
When I behold a faſhionable table ſet out, I 


fancy chat goute, fevers, and lethargies, with in- 


Thus while God ſpake, ambrofial fragrance fill'd | 


Dryden. 


board for keeping cold victuals: a word | 


inſtance of caſting ambs ace, though it partake | 


the poſiture of the party's hand who did throw |. 


the very ſame they were, there is no doubt but þ 


Brambam againft Hobbes. | 


From the occult and inviſible motion of the 


Brown's Vulgar Errecurs. | 


1. That which has the power or faculty | 


quire ſome baſis, or bottom, to uphold them in 


2. That which happens during a paſlage | 


He was ſent to conduce hither the princeſs, of 


A'MBURY. . /. A bloody wart on any | 


AMBusCADE., n. / ſembuſcade, Fr. See 
AvBusn.] A private ſtation in which 


AME 
diſhes. Audion. 
Auzus capo. . / [emboſcada, Span.] 


Sometimes the driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throat, 
Of breaches, ambuſcadocs, Spaniſh blader, 
Of healths five fathom deep, 


a wood ; whence embu/cher, to hide in 
woods, ambuſhes being commonly laid 
under the concealment of thick foreſts. } 
1. The poſt where ſoldiers or aſſaſſins are 
placed, in order to fall unexpeRedly 
upon an enemy. | 
The refidue retired deceitfully towards the place 
of their ambuſh, whence ifſued more. Then the- 
earl maintained the fight. But the enemy, in- 
tending to draw tHe Engliſh further into their 
ambuſh, turned away at an eaſy pace, Haywards. 
Charge, charge, their ground the faint Taxal- 
lans yield, 
Bold in cloſe ambuſh, baſe in open field. 
| Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
2. The act of ſurpriſing another, by iy- 
ing in wait, or lodging in a ſecret poſt. 
| Nor ſhall we need, 
With dangerous expedition, to invade : 
Heav'n, whoſe high walls fear no aſſault or fiege,. 
Or ambuſh from the deep, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt 


order to ſurpriſe ;. the ſtate of lying ur 
wait. | 

4. Perhaps the perfons placed in private 
ſtations. 


For you, my noble lord of Lancaſter, 
Once did Llay an ambuſh for your life. 


7 


n 
. — 


in ambuſh; lying in wait. 

Thick as the ſhades, there iſſue ſwarming bands 
Of ambuſb'd men, whom, by their arms and dreſs 
To be Taxallan enemies I gueſs, | 
| Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
AMBUSHM ENT. 2. / from ambuſp; which 


not uſed. 
Like as a wily fox, that having ſpied 
Where on a ſunny bank the lambs do play, 
Full cloſely ereeping by the hinder ſide, 
Lies in ambuſhment of his hoped prey. Spenſre 
AmBu'sT.. adj, [ambuſtus, Lat.] Burnt 3 
ſcalded. | itt. 
AmMBru'STION. #. / [ambuſtio, Lat.] A 
burn; a ſcald. 1 
AuEL. 2. . [email, Fr.] The matter 
. with which the variegated works are 


overlaid, which we call enamelled. 

The materials of glaſs melted with calcires- 
tin, compoſe an undiaphanous body. This white 
amel is the baſis of all thoſe fine concretes ht 
goldſmiths and artificers employ in the curious 
art of enamelling». Beyle on Colours. 


AMEN. adv. [a word of which the ori- 
ginal has given riſe to many conjectures. 
Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick; and. 
the Rabbies make it the compound ot 
the initials of three words, ſignifying 
the Lord is a faithful king ; but the word 
ſeems merely Hebrew, jon, which, with 
along train of derivatives, ſigniſies firm-- 
neſs, certainty, fidelity.) A:term uſed 
in devotions, by which, at the end of a 
prayer, we mean, /o bet; at the end 


| of a creed, /o it is. 


Oe 


nmumerable diſtempers, lie in ambuſcade among the 


A private poſt, in order to ſurpriſe an 


| - + - Shakeſpe Rymeo and Julier. 
A'M H. A. /. mbuſche, Fr. from bois, 
fragrant ;. delicious; delect- a 1 


3. The ſtate of being. poſted privately, in 


| OO Shakeſp. Richard II. 
A*MBUSHED. adj. [from ambuſb.] Placed: 


ſee.] Ambuſh ; ſurpriſe :- a word now: 
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To AMEND, v. a. [ amender, Fr, emendo, 


To AME"ND. v. u. To grow better. 


AMENDE. n. /. French. ] This word, in 


AME 


One cried, God bleſs us! and, Amen! the 
other, 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands. 
Liſtening tneir fear, I could not ſay Amen, 
When they did ſay God bleſs us. Shakeſp. Mach. 
Blefied be the Lord God of Iſrael, from cver- 
laſting and to evetlaſting, Amen and amen. 


Pſalm xli. 13. N 
Au N ABLE. adj. | ameſuable, Fr. amener 


guelgu un, in the French courts, figni- 
nes, to oblige one to appear to anſwer 
a charge exhibited againſt him.] Re- 
ſponſihle; ſubject fo as to be liable to 
enquiries or accounts. | 
Again, becaute the inferiour ſort were looſe 
and poor, and not amenable to the law, he pro- 
vided, by another act, that five of the beſt and 
eldeſt perſons of every ſept, ſhould bring in all the 
idie perſons of their turname, to be juitified by the 
law. Sir Jchn Dawics en Ireland. 
A'MENAGE. 7. . [ They ſeem to come 
from AMET, Hr.] Con- 
duct; behaviour; mien: words diſ- 
uſed. | 
For he is fit to uſe in all aſſays, 
Whether for arms and warlike amenauce, 
Or elſe for wiſe and civil governance, 
Well kend him ſo far ſpace, 
Th' enchanter, by his arms and amenarce, 
When under him he ſaw his Lybian ſteed to 
prance. Fairy Queer 


& penſer. 


Lat.] 
1. To Wees; to change any thing that 
is wrong to ſomething better. | 
2. To reform the life, or leave wicked- 
neſs. Ta theſe two caſes we ufually 
write mend, See MEND. 
Amend your ways and your doings, and I will 
cauſe you to dwell in this place. Jerem. vii. 3. 
3- To reſtore paſſages in writers, which 
the copiers are ſuppoſed to have de- 
praved; to recover the true reading. 
To 


amend differs from to improve ; to in- 
prove ſuppoſes or not denies that the 
thing is well already, but to amend im- 


plies ſomething wrong. 
As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may 
declare it unto you. Sidney. 
At his touch 
Sach ſanity hath heaven given his hand, | 
They preſendly amend. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 


French, ſignifies a fine, by which recom- 
pence is ſuppoſed to be made for the 
fault committed. We uſe, in a cognate 
ſignification, the word amends, 
AMENDMENT. #. , [ amendement, Fr.] 
1. A change from bad for the better. 
Before it was preſented on the ſtage, ſome 
things in it have paſſed your approbation and 
amenl ment. Dryden. 
Man is always mending and altering his works; 
but nature obſerves the ſame tenour, becauſe her 
works are fo perfect, that there is no place for 
ameadmonts; nothing that can be reprencnded. 
Ray on. rhe Creation. 
There are many natural defects in the under- 
ſtanding, capable of amendment, which are over- 
looked and wholly neglected. Locke. 
2. Reformation of life. | 
Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that 
they which would not be drawn to amendment of 
life, by the teſtimony which Moſes and the pro- 
phets have given, concerning the mitferies that 
follow ſinners aſter death, were not likely to be 
perſuaded by other means, although God from the 
dead ſhould have raited dem vp preackers. 


| Hecker. 


AME 


Behold ! famine and plague, tribulation and 


anguiſh, are ſent as ſcourges for amendment. 
2 Eſaras, xvi. 19. 
Though a ſerious purpoſe of amendment, and 
true acts of contrition, before the habit, may be 
accepted by God; yet there is no ſure judgment 
whether this purpoſe be ſerious, or theſe acts 

true acts of contrition. | 

Hammeond's Practical Catechiſm. 

3. Recovery of health. 

Your honour's players hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy. Shakeſp. 

AMENDMENT. x. . [emendatio, Lat.] It 
ſignifies, in law, the correction of an 
errour committed in a proceſs, and 
eſpied before or after judgment; and 
ſometimes after the party's ſeeking ad- 
vantage by the errour, Blount, 

Au EN DER. . J. from amend.] The per- 
ſon that amends any thing. 

ANmE NPS. 1. /. [amoiae, Fr. from which 
it ſcems to be accidentally corrupted.] 
Recompence; compenſation; atone- 
ment. 

It I have too auſterely puniſh'd you, 
Your cogzpentation makes amends Shakeſpeare. 
Of the amends recovercd, litdde or nothing re- 


turns to thoſe that had ſuffered the wrong, but | 


commonly all runs into the prince's coffers, 
13 Naleigb's Eſſays. 
There I, a pris'ner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unwholeſome draught; but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heav'n freſh blowing, pure and 
ſweet, 
Wich day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire. 
7 | Wilton. 
Some little kopes I have yet remaining, that 1 
may make the world ſome part of amends for 
many ill plays, by an heroick poem. Dryden. 
It our ſouls be imraottal, this makes abundant 
amends and compentation for the frailties of life, 
and ſufterings of this ſtate, Tillotſon. 
It is a ſtrong argument for retribution here- 
after, that virtuous perſons are very often unfor- 
tunate, and vicious perſons proſperous 3 which 
is repugnant to the nature of a Being, who ap- 
pears infinitely wiſe and good in all his works; 
unleſs we may ſuppoſe that ſuch a promiſcuous 
diſtribution, which was neceſſary for carrying on 
the deſigns of providence in this life, will be rec- 
tified and made amends for in another. Spectator, 


AMENITY. z. /. [ameni!e, Fr. amenitas, | 
Lat.] Pleaſantneſs ; agreeableneſs of 


ſit uation. 

If the ſituation of Babylon was ſuch at firſt as in 
the days of Herodotus, it was a ſeat of amenity 
and pleaſure, Brown, 

AMENTACEOUS. adj. [amentatus, Lat.] 
Hanging as by a thread. | 

The pine tree hath amertaccous flowers or kat- 
kins, Miller. 

To AME RC E. v. a. [amercier, Fr. og d- 
pov pits apps, ſeems to give the ori- 
ginal.] 

1. 'To puniſh with a pecuniary penalty ; 
to exact a fine; to inflict a forfeiture. 
It is a word originally juridical, but 
adopted by other writers, and is uſed by 
Spenſer of puniſhments in general. 

Where every one that miſſeth then her make, 
Shall be by him amerc'd with penance due. 

: Spenſer. 

But I'll amerce you with fo ſtrong a fine, 

That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mine. 
| Shakeſpedre, 

All the ſuitors were conſiderably amerced; yet 
this proved but an ineffectual remedy for thoſe 
miſchiefs. Hale. 

2. Sometimes with the particle 7z before 
the fine, 


{ 


4 


| 


| 
| 


AMT 
They ſhall amorce him in an hundred fel, gt 
filver, and give them unto the father of the Fa 
ſel, becauſe he hath brought up an evil name ke 
a virgin of Iſrael, : , Deut. xxii, a 
3. Sometimes it is uſed, in imitation cf 
the Greek conſtruction, with the par- 
ticle . : 
Millions of ſpirits, for his fault amerd 
Of heav'n, and from eternal ſplendouts flung 
For his revolt. | | Mit, 
AME'RCER. z. /; [from amerce.] He thy 
ſets a fine upon any miſdemeanour ; he 
that decrees or inflicts any pecuniary 
puniſhment or forfeiture, : 
AMERCEMENT, 1. f. [from amerer. 
AMERCIAMENT, I The pecuniary pu- 
niſhment of an offender, Who ſtand: at 
the mercy of the king, or other lord in 
his court. Correll, 
All amercements and fines that ſhall be impote 
upon them, ſhall come unto themſelves, 
Spenſer” s State of Ireland. 
AMES ACE. . J [a corruption of the word 
ambs ace, Which appears, from very old 
authorities, to have been early ſoftened 
by omitting the &.] Two aces on tg 
dice. 
But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext' rouſſy to throw the lucky ſice: 
To ſhun ames ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away ; 
And watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey 
Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play. 


A*MEsS. 1. /. [corrupted from amice.} A 
prieft's veſtment. Dia, 

AMETHO'DICAIL. adj, [from à and u. 
thod.] Out of method; without method; 
irregular, | 

AMETHYST. 2. / {euiSv5S, contrary 
to wine, or contrary to drunkenne!s ; 
ſo called, either becauſe it is not quite 
of the colour of wine, or becauſe 1t was 
imagined to prevent inebriation. ] 

A precious ſtone of a violet colour, bordering on 
purple. The oriental amethyſt is the hardeft, 
ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable; it is generally ot a 
dove colour, though ſome are purple, and others 
white like the diamond, The German is of a vio- 
let colour, and the Spaniſh are of three forts ; the 
beſt are the blackeſt or deepeſt violet: others ate 
almoſt quite white, and ſome few tincturzd with 
yellow. The amethyſt is not extremely hard, but 
ealy to be engraved upon, and is next in value ty 
the emerald, Savary. Chonbtrs 

Some ſtones approacked the gran ate cerapier- 


ion; and ſeveral nearly reſembles the amethy/. 
Weodwatos 


AuETHTSsT [in heraldry] ſignifies the 
ſame colour in a nobleman's coat, that 
purpure does in a gentleman's. 

AmETHY'STINE. adj, [from anethsft.} 
Reſembling an amcthyit in colour. 

A kind ot amethyſtine flint, not comp3:ed of 


C. 


? 2 2 145 
cryſtals or grains, but one entire maſly f 2 
40 


A MIA BLE. adj. [aimable, Fr.] 
1. Lovely; pleaſing. DEW 
That which is good in the actions of nen, COD 
not only delight as profitable, but as e 5 ” - 
She told her, while ſhe kept it, 
"Twould make her amiable, ſubdue my f.ther 
Entirely to her love; but if ſhe lo it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eve 
Should hold her loathed. : Shabeſp. Ott 
2. Pretending love ; ſhewing love. 7 
Lay amiable ſiege to the honeity ot t.“ 8 
wife ; uſe your art of wooing. e 
AMIABLEN ESS. 2. / from amiable.] The 
quality 


N 7 : *» 6 * 
W * * 


A1 


euality Of | 
' wer of railing love. f 

Is ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs of 
the young man wears off, they have nothing left 
3 commend them, b f 
ve e r eee 
A MaBL v. adv, from amiable.] In an 
: amiable manner; in ſuch a manner as 


excite love. f | 
1 MICABLE. adj, [ amicabilis, Lat. 
Friendly ; kind. It is commonly uſed 
of more than one; as, they live in an 
unicable manner; but we ſeldom ſay, 
an amicable action, or an amicable man, 
tiough it be ſo uſed in this paſſage. 

O crace ſerene ! oh virtue heav'nly fair, 
Dine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 
Tie blooming hope, gay daughter of the ſky ! 
An! faith, our early immortality l 
Enter each mild, each amicable gueſt; 
Receive and wrap me in eternal reſt, Pape. 
The quality of being amicable ; friend- 
ineſs ; goodwill. 
A'\1iCaBLY. adv. from amicable.] In an 
amicable manner; in a friendly way; 
with goodwill and concord. 
They ſee 

T\;.onzh the dun miſt, in blooming beauty freſh, 
Two lovely youths, that amicably wallct 
Oer veriant meads, and pleas'd, perhaps, revolv'd 


Auna's late conqueſts, Philips. 
| ound my ſubjects amicably join 
T5 leſſen their defects, by citing mine. Prior. 


the variety of ſects live ſo amicably together, it is 
n orious how a turbulent party, joining with the 
Arninians, did attempt to deſtroy the republick, 
Swiſt's Church of Englana Man. 
Attce. 2. , [amidtus, Lat. ami, Fr. 
P:imum ex ſex indumentis epiſcopo & preſ- 
biteriis communibus ſunt, amictus, alba, 
cingulam, ſtola, manipulus, & planetu. Du 
Cange. Amictus quo collum ftringitur, 
E pectus tegitur, caſtitatem interioris ho- 
mins deſignat : tegit enim cor, ne vani- 
tates cogitet 5 ftringit autem collum, ne ind: 
ad li :9u9m tranſeat mendacium. Bruno.] 
The fit or undermoſt part of a prieſt's 
kabit, over which he wears the alb. 
Thus pats'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair 
Caine forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey. 
Milton. 
On ſome 2 prieſt, ſuccin& in amice white, 
Attends. Pope. 
Aur b. g prep. from a and mid, or 
Aur'bsr. 1 mid. 
L In the midſt; equally diſtant from 
ther extremity, - | | 
Of each tree in th wo —_— : 
But of the Fruit of this ait e 2 5 5 
The garden, God hath ſaid; - hall - 
5 id, ye ſhall not eat. 
| Milton. 


bea ot tre great duke, amidft the four ſlaves, 

waned ta his pedeſtal, are very noble ſights. 

2 MI . . Addiſon. 
Magled with; ſerrounded by; in the 
amt of another thing. 

"I xs my flock with woe my voice I tear, 

LET bewitch'd, who to his flock would moan ? 


: Sidney. 
155 amid the air encounter'd hills, 5 
. fro with jaculation dire. a 
be a ey done, to name that wealthy ſwain, 
And 1 ; aide my cryſtal ſtrearns I bring, 
dern Winds t9 blaſt my flow'ry ſpring. 
Dryden. 


N „ 
AuiCABLENESS. x. .. [from amicable.] 


lu Holland itfelf, where it is pretended that | 


The do ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli's } 


but lie by among the lumber | 


; 


Milton. | 


2 


AMI 


of being amiabſe; lovelineſs ; ? Amata's breaſt the fury thus invades, 


And fires with rage amid the ſylvan ſhades. 
. 5 A f r Dryden. 
3. Amongſt; conjoined with, R 
What tho? no real voice nr ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reaſon's ear they all rezoice, 
And utter forth a gloricus voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
© The hand that made us is divine.“ Addiſor. 
Am1'ss, adv. from a, which, in this form 
of compoſition, often ſignifies according 
to, and mis, the Engliſh particle, which 
ſhews any thing, like the Greek wee, 
to be wrong, as, to mi/count, to count 
erroneouſy; to mi/do, to commit a 
crime: amiſs therefore ſignifies act right, 
or out of order.] 
1. Faulty ; criminal. 
For that which thou haſt ſworn to do amiſs, 
Is yet amiſs, when it is truly done. 
| Shakeſp. King John. 
2. Faultily ; criminally. 

We hope therefore to reform ourſelves, if at 
any time we have done amiſs, is not to fever our- 
ſelves from the church we were of before. Hooker. 

O ye powers that ſearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoſt thoughts, 
If I have done amiſs, impute it not ! Addiſon. 


3. In an ill ſenſe, 

She ſigh'd withal, they conſtru'd all amiſe, 

And thought ſhe wiſh d to kill who long'd to kiſs. 
| Fairfax. 
4. Wrong; improper ; unfit. 

Exainpies have not generally the force of laws, 
which all men ought to keep, but of counſels 
only and perſuaſions, not amiſs to be followed by 
tem, whoſe caſe is the like. Hocker. 

Mlethinks, though a man had all ſcience, and 


all principles, yet it might not be amiſs to have 


ſome conſcience, T illatjon. 
5. Wrong ; not according to the perfec- 


tion of the thing, whatever it be. 
Your kindred is not much amiſs, tis true 
Yet JI am ſomewhat better born than you. Dryd, 
I built a wall, and when the maſons plaid the 
knaves, nothing delighted me ſo much as to ſtand 
by, while my 1e:vants threw down what was amiſs. 
388 Sift, 
6. Reproachful ; irreverent. 
Every people, nation, and language, which 
| ſpeak any thing amiſs againſt the God of Sha- 
drach, Meſhach, and Abednego, ſhall be cut in 
pieces, and their houſes ſhall be made a dunghill; 
becauſe there is no other God that can deliver 
after this ſort. Daniel, ili. 29. 


7. Impaired in health; as, I was ſome- 


what amiſs yeſterday, but am well to- 
day. 5 

8. Amiſs is marked asæ an adverb, though 
it cannot always be adverbially render- 
ed ; becauſe it always follows the ſub- 


ſtantive to which it relates, contrary to | 


the nature of adjectives in Engliſh ; 
and though we ſay the action was amis, 
we never ſay an ami/5 action. 


9. Amiſs is uſed by Shateſpeare as a noun 
ſubſtantive. 
To my ſick ſoul, as fin's true nature is, 


Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs. 
Hemet. 


Am1's510N. 7. , [amiſſio, Lat.] Lots. 
To Awr'T. v. a. |amitte, Lat.] To loſe : 


a word little in uſe. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the 
air, whereby it acquireth no new form, but rather 
a conſiſtence or determination of its diffluency, 
and amiticth not its eſſence, but condition of flui- 
dity, Brown's Pulgar Errours- 


AMM 
ANI. . / [amitic, Fr. amicitia, Lat.] 
Friendſhip, whether publick between 


people, oppoſed to di/eerd ; or between 
private perſons. _ | 

The prophet David did think, that the very 
meeting of men together, and their accompanying 


| one another to the houſe of God, ſhould make 


the bond of their love inſoluble, and tie them 

in a league of inviolat}e amity. Horkers 
The monarchy of Great Britain was in league 

and amity with all the world. | 

Sir Jabn Davies on Ireland. 

" You have a noble and a true conceit | 

Of godlike amy; which appears moſt ſtrongly 

In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. Shabeſp. 
And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 

Purſue this race, this ſervice dedicate 

To my deplored athes ; let there be 

"Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Denham, 


AMMONIAC. z. // The name of a 
drug. 


Gui AMMoNIAC is brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, and is ſuppoſed to ooze from an umbellifer- 
ous plant. Diotcorides ſays, it is the juice of a 
kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the plant is 
called agaſy//izs Pliny calls the tree metepion, 
which, he ſays, grows near the Temple of Jupiter 


ought to be in dry drops, white within, yellowith 
vithout, eaſily fuſible, reſinous, ſomewhat bitter, 
and of a very ſharp taſte and ſmell, ſomewhat like 
garlick, This gum is ſaid to have ſerved the an- 
cients for incenſe, in their ſacrifices. 
| A Saur. Trevidaee: 
Sar. AMMONIAC is 2 volatile ſalt of two kinds, an- 
cient and modern. The ancient fort, deſeribed 
by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native talt, gene- 
rated in thoſe large inns where the crowds of pil- 
grims, coming from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
uſed to lodge; who travelling upon camels, and 
thoſe creatures in Cyrene, where that celebrated 
temple ſtood, urining in the ftables, or in the 
parched ſ..nds, out of this urine, which is remark- 
ably ſt: ong, aroſe a kind of ſalt, denominated ſome- 
times from the ten:ple, Ammoniac, and ſometimes 
from the country, Cyreniac. 
is produced there; and, from this deficiency, ſome 
ſuſpect there never was any ſuch thing: but this 
ſuſpicion is removed, by the large quantities of a. 
falt, nearly of the fame nature, thrown out by 
mount /Etna. | 
The modern ſal ammecniac is made in Egypt; 
where long-necked glaſs bottles, filled with ſoot, 
a little ſea ſalt, and the- urine of cattle, and hav- 
ing their mouths luted with a piece of wet cotton, 
are placcd over an oven or furnace, in a thick bed 
of aſhes, nothing but the necks appearing, and 
kept there two days and a night, with a conti- 
nual ſtrong fire. The ſteam ſwells up the cotton, 


ſalts from evaporating; which ſtick to the top of 
the bottle, and are taken out in thoſe large cakes, 
which they ſend to England. Only ſoot exhaled 
from dung, is the proper ingredient in this pre- 
paration; and the dung of camels aftords the 
ſtrongeſt. 

Our chymiſts imitate the Egyptian ſal ammoniac, 
by adding one part of common ſalt to five of 
urine 3 with which ſome mix that quantity of 
ſoot, and putting the whole in a veſſel, they raiſe 
from it, by ſublimation, a white, friable, farina- 
ceous ſubſtance, which they call ſal ammoniac. 

: ; : Chambers, . 
AuuoNTAcAL. adj. | from ammoniac.] 
Having the properties of ammoniac ſalt. 

Human blood calcined, yields no fixed ſalt; 
nor is it a fal ammoniack; for that remains im- 
mutable after repeated diſtillations; and diſtilla- 
tion deſtroys the ammoniacal quality of animal 
ſalts, and turns them alkaline : to that it is a 
ſalt neither quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor 
quite acid, nor quite alkaline, nor quite arineni- 
acai; but ſoit and benign, approaching neareſt to 
the natyze of ſal ammoniac. Arb uthnot. 
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Amni'crnous. 2. / | amnigenus, Lat.] 
D; 


AIO MCLAI. n. J [Lat.] A fort of fruit. 


3 | : 
AmuyxI TION. z. J. [{uppoſed by ſome 
to come from amonitio, which, in the 
barbarous ages, ſeems to have ſignified 
ſupply of proviſion ; but it ſurely may 
be more reaſonably derived from mu- 
nitin, fortification ; cho/es à munitions, 
things for the fortreſſes.] Military 
ſtores. - | 
They muſt make themſelves defenſible againſt 
ſtranger⸗; and muſt have the aſſiſtance of ſome 
ble“ military man, and convenient arms and 
ammunition for their defence. | Bacon. 
The colonel Raid to put in the ammunitiam he 
brought with him; which was only twelve bar- 
tels of powdery, and twelve hundred weight of 
match, Clarendon, 
All the rich mines of learning ranſackt are, 
Do furniſh ammunition for this war. Denham. 
But now his ſtores of ammunition ſpent, 
His naked valour is his only guard: 
Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon ſent, 
And ſolitary guns are ſcarcely heard. Dryden. 


AMMUNITION BREAD. 7. / Bread for 
the ſupply of the armies or garriſons, 
A'mnxESTY. N. h [ 2ummgia. ] An act of 
oblivion ; an act by which crimes a- 
gaink the government, to a certain 
time, are fo obliterated, that they can 


never be brought into charge, | 
I never read of a law enacted to take away the 
force of all laws, by which a man may ſafely 
commit upon the laſt of June, what he would 
In tallibly be hanged for, if he committed it on 
the firſt of July; by which the greateſt criminals 
may eſcape, provided they continue long enough 
in power to antiquate their crimes, and, by 
Kifling them a while, deceive the legiſlature into 
an amncſ}y. | Swift, 
Auxfrcertsr. 2. /, [amnicela, Lat.] In- 
habiting near a river. Dick. 


Born of a river. ick. 
AMNION. J. . [Lat. perhaps from 
AMNIOS. b.] 

The innermoſt membrane with which the fœtus 
in the womb is moſt immediately covered, and 
with which the reſt of the ſecundines, the cho- 
rion, and alantois, are ejected after birth. It is, 
whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alſo con-; 
tains a nutritious humour, ſeparated by glands for 
that purpoſe, with which the fœtus is preſerved. It 
is outwardly cloathed with the urinary membrane 

and the chorion, which ſometimes ſtick ſo cloſe to 
one another, that they can ſcarce be ſeparated. It 
has alſo its veſſels from the ſame origin as the cho- 
rion. Quincy. 


The commentators on Pliny and Dioſcorides ſup- 
poſe it to be a fruit different from ours. The mo- 
dern amomum appears to be the ſiſen of the ancients, 
or baſtard ftone-parſley. It reſembles the muſcat | 
grape. This fruit is brought from the Fatt In- 
dies, and makes part of treacle. It is of a hot 
ſpicy taſte and ſmell, Trevoux, Chambers, 

Auo'nc, Þ) prep. [amang, zemang, Sax- 
Amo'ncsT.y on. 


1. Mingled with; placed with other per- 


ſons or things on every ſide. 

Among ft ſtrawberries ſow here and there ſome 
borage-ſeed; and you ſhall find the ſtrawberries 
under thoſe leaves far more large than their fel- 
lows. | Bacon. 

The voice of God they heard, 
Now waiking in the garden, by ſoft winds 
Brought to their ears, while day declin'd : they 
heard, 
And from his preſence hid themſelves, among 
The thickeſt trees, both man and wife. Milton. | 


2. Conjoined with others, ſo as to make 


PY 


| A'mMorovs. adj. [ amoro/o, Ital 


AMO 
I hay* then, as you ſee, obſerved the failings 
of many great wits amongſt the moderns, who 
have attempted to write an epic poem. Dryden. 
There were, among the old Roman ftatues, 
ſeveral of Venus in different poſtures and habits ; 


as there are many particular figures of her made 
atter the ſame deſign. Addiſen. 


A'MorisT. 2. [from amour.] An ina- 
morato; a gallant; a man profeſling 


love. | 
Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as 
their minds; though caſualties ſhould ſpare them, 
age brings in a neceſſity of decay; leaving doters 
upon red and white perplexed by .incertainty 
both of the continuance of their miſtreſs's kind- 
neſs, and her beauty, both which are neceſſary to 
the amoriſt's joys and quiet. Boyle. 
AMORO'SO. n. /. [Ital.] A man ena- 
moured. Dit. 


1 


1. In love; enamoured; . the par- 
ticle of before the thing loved; in 
Shakeſpeare, One e 

Sure my brother is amorous 6n Hero; and hath 
withdrawn her father to break with him about it. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The am'rous maſter own'd her potent eyes, 
Sigh'd when he look'd, and trembled as he drew; 
Each flowing line confirm'd his firſt ſurprize, 
And as the piece advanc'd, the paſſion grew. 

; Prior. 

2. Naturally inclined to love; diſpoſed to 
fondneſs ; fond. | 

Apes, as ſoon as they have brought forth their 
young, keep their eyes faſtened on them, and are 
never weary of admiring their beauty ; Co amorous 
is nature of whatſoever ſhe produces. 

Dryden's Dufreſney. 

3. Relating, or belonging to love. 

I that am not ſhap'd for fportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am' raus looking-glaſs, 
I, that am rudely ſtampt. Sbakeſp. Rich, III. 
And iuto all things from her air inſpir'd | 
The ſpirit of love, and amorcus delight. Milton. 
In the amorous net 
Firſt caught they lik'd ; and each his liking choſe. 

| Milton, 

O! how I long my careleſs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane's ſhade, and all the day 
With am'rous airs my fancy entertain, 

Invoke the muſes, and improve my vein ! Waller. 


A*MOROUSLY, adv. [from amorous.] Fond- 
ly ; lovingly. 

When thou wilt ſwim in that live-bath, 

Each fiſh, which every channel hath, 

Will amoroufly to thee ſwim, | 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 
A*mcRoOUSNESS, 1. [from amnrous.] 

The quality of being amorous ; fond- 

neſs ; lovingneſs ; love. 

All Gynecia's actions were interpreted by Baſi- 
lius, as proceeding from jealouſy of his amor:uſ- 
nels. : Sidney. 

Lindamor has wit, and amorcuſneſs enough to 
make him ſind it more eaſy to defend fair ladies, 
than to defend himſelf againſt tliem. 

Biyle on Coleurs. 


AMO'RT. adv. [a la mort, Fr.] In the 
ſtate of the dead; dejected; depreſſed; 
ſpiritleſs. 
How fares my Kate? what, ſweeting, all amert? 
Shakeſp. Taming cf the Shreꝛu. 
AMORTIZA'TION., c u. /. [ amertifſement, 
AMORTIZEMENT. amortifſable, Fr.] 
The right or act of transferring lands 
to mortmain ; that is, to ſome commu- 


nity, that neyer is to ceaſe, 
Every one of the religious orders was confirmed 


part . the number. 


by one pope or other; and they made an eſpecial | 


AMP 
proviſion for them, after the laws of ay: 
were deviſed and rr by princes, 

yes © arerpgon Juris Canes 

To AMO RTIZ E. v. a. og Pr 4, 
alien lands or tenements to any corps. 
ration, guild, or fraternity, and their 
ſucceſſors; which cannot be done with. 
out licence of the king, and the lorg of 
the manour. Bleu 

This did concern the kingdom, to have fi 

ſufficient to maintain an able body out of penury 
and to amortixe part of the lands unto the eo. 
manry, or middle part of the people. Buy, 

To AMO'VE. v. 4. [amoveo, Lat.] 

1. To remove from a poſt or ation: ; 
juridical ſenſe, 

2. To remove; to move; to alter: 1 
{ſenſe now out of uſe. 

Therewith, amoved from his ſober mood, 
And lives he yet, ſaid he, that wrought this 29 
And do the heavens aftord him vital food ? 

| 8 : Fay Nute. 

At her ſo piteeus cry was much amx'd 
Her champion ſtout. Fairy Quiz, 
„ AMOUNT, v. 2. [monter, Fr.] 

1. To riſe to in the accumulative quan. 
tity ; to compoſe in the whole; witi 
the particle 70. It is uſed of fever! 
ſums in quantities added together, 

Let us compute a little more particularly hn 
much this will amount to, or how many oceag; 
of water would be neceſſary to compoſe this gies: 
ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or bank, 

Burnet's Thy, 

2. It is uſed, figuratively, of the cone. 
quence riſing from any thing taken 2l. 
together. 

The errours of young men are the ruin of bf. 
neſs ; but the errours of aged men amin but 1 
this, that more might have been done, or boots 


fix adi 


Judgments that are made on the wrong fi 
the danger, amount to no more than au afect ue! 


. ** a £0? 
creatures that live at eaſe, and by choice, 2 


of ſkill, without either credit or effect. 4 
L'Efrasg. 

Amo'unT. 2. , [from To amourt.] Tit 
ſum total; the reſult of ſeveral ſums ot 
quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, 
Where are you now, and what is your amt? 
Vexation, diſappointment, and remorſe, T A 

AmMoOUR. 2. J [amour, Fr. amor, Lat.] An 
affair of gallantry ; an intrigue : gene- 4 
rally uſed of vitious love. The 4 
ſounds like co in poor. | . 

No man is of fo general and diffuſive a 1, ; 

to proſecute his amours all the world over; 25 
let it burn never ſo outrageouſly, yet the mr 0 
flame will either die of itſelf, or conſume the } 
that harbours it. 1 t 

The reſtleſs youth ſearch'd all the worid arouat 

But how can Jove in his ameurs be found * _ 

A'mrER. z. , [ampne, Sax.] 4 yer A! 
with inflammation ; bile: a word for 4 
by Skinaer, to be much in uſe in Eſet; a 
but, perhaps, not found in books. q 

AMPHLBIOUS. adj. [449+ and 6.5] f: 

1. That which partakes of two mne tl 
as to live in two elements; 45, 11, "! 
and water. th 

A creature of amphibious nature, 1 1 in 
On land a beaſt, a fiſh in water. _ Se A 
| Thoſe are called amphibicus, which 575 des u ME 
in the ajr, upon the earth, and yet are o _ 115 of 
live long upon Water, as if they wer? 1 ci 
habitants of that element; though it of las en 
the examination to know, whether any % _ 
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AMP 


white, or st any time, upon the earth, can five, a 


n time together, perfectly under water. Locke, 
1 3 much oil, and ampbibious animals 
articipate ſomewhat of the nature of fiſhes, and 
| 4 oily. | Arbuthnot. 
2, Of a mixt nature, in alluſion to ani- 
mals that live in air and water, 
Traulus of amphibious breed, 
Motley fruit of mungrel ſeed z 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. Swift. 
AvpHi BIOUSNESS. 2. / [from amphi- 
| biows,] The quality of being able to 
live in different elements. | 
Aup41B0LO'GICAL. adj. [from amphibo- 
logy.] Doubtful. © - 

Ayp41BOLOGICALLY. adv, [from am- 

pbibological.] Doubtfully ; with a doubt- 
ful meaning. 
Diſcourſe of uncertain meaning. It 1s 
diſtinguiſhed from eguivocation, which 
means the double ſignification of a ſingle 
word; as, noli regem occidere timere bo- 
num oft, is amphibology ; captare lepores, 
meaning, by lepores, either hares orjeſts, 
is epuiwocation. 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, 
and are deceived themſelves, the ancients have 
divide] into verbal and real; of the verbal, and 
ſuch as conclude from miſtakes of the word, there 
are but two worthy our notation ; the fallacy of 
cuivocation, and amphibology. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He that affirm'd, *gainſt ſenſe, ſnow black to be, 
Might prove it by this amphibelogy | 
Things are not what they ſeem. 

Verſes on Cleaveland. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to uſe 
what is moſt plain and eaſy; that the mind be not 


milled by amphibologies into fallacious deduQtions, | 


Glanville, 
AwueniBOLOUS. adj. [dA and . 
Toffed from one to another; ſtriking 
each way. PE 
Never was there ſuch an amphibolous quarrel, 
buth parties declaring themſelves for the king, and 
making uſe of his name in all their remonſtrances, 
to juſtify their actions. | Herwell, 
AvenrLocy, 2. , [AA and MyS-.] 
Equivocation ; ambiguity. Die. 
UMPHISB.A' NI. 1. . | Lat. aa@106cun.] 
A ſerpent ſuppoſed to have two heads, 
and by conſequence to move with either 
end foremoſt. | 


That the amphiſbena, that is, a ſmaller kind 
of ferpent, which moveth forward and backward, 
hath two heads, or one at either extreme, was af- 
firmed by Nicander, and others. 

f Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbena dire. 

1 : 8 Milton, 
MPHI'SCIL. * [Lat. audiouu, of 
49 and cia, a ſhadow.] Thoſe people 
— in climates, wherein the ſha- 

_ at different times. of the year, 

> both ways ; to the north pole, when 

= lun is in the ſouthern ſigns ; and to 

t = ſouth pole, when he is in the nor- 

ern ſigns. Theſe are the people who 

inhabit the torrid zone. 


PUPHITHEATRE, n. , [of au pH, 
Ot Ap and Nec. A building in a 
circular or oval form, having its area 
encompaſſed with rows of ſeats one a- 


Eg as where ſpectators might 


| 


AM-P 
behold ſpectacles, as ſtage-plays, or 
gladiators, The theatres of the an- 
cients were built in the form of a ſemi- 
circle, only exceeding a juft ſemicircle 
by one fourth part of the diameter ; 
and the amphitheatre is two theatres 
joined together; ſo that the longeſt 
diameter of the amphitheatre was to 


the ſhorteſt, as one and a half to one. 
Within, an amphitheatre appear'd 
Rais'd in degrees; to ſixty paces rear'd, 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree, | 
Height was allow'd for him above to ſee. Dryden. 
Conceive a man placed in the burning iron 
chair at Lyons, amid the inſults and mockeries of 
a crowded amphitheatre, and ſtill keeping his ſeat ; 
or ſtretched upon a grate of iron, over coals of fire, 
and breathing out his ſoul among the exquiſite 
ſufferings of ſuch a tedious execution, rather than 
renounce his religion, or blaſpheme his Saviour. 


| Addiſon. 
AMPLE. adj. [amplus, Lat.] 
1. Large; wide; extended. 
3 Heav'n deſcends 
In univerſal bounty, ſhedding herbs, 
And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap. 


Thomſon. 
2. Great in bulk. 
Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 


ſtration of grief 
She took 'em, and read 'em in my preſence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheeks. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
3- Unlimited; without reſtriction. 

Have what you aſk, your preſents I receive 

Land where and when you pleaſe, with ample 
leave. Dryden. 
4. Liberal ; large ; without parſimony. 

If we ſpeak of ſtrict juſtice, God could no way 
have been bound to requite man's labours in ſo 
large and ample manner as human felicity doth 
import; in as much as the dignity of this exceed- 
eth ſo far the other's value. Hooker. 

5. Magnificent; ſplendid. 
To diſpoſe the prince the more willingly to un- 
dertake his relief, the earl made ample promiſes, 
that, within ſo many days after the ſiege ſhould be 
raiſed, he would advance his highneſs's levies with 
two thouſand men. Clarendon. 
6. Diffuſive; not contracted ; as, an am- 
ple narrative, that is, not an epitome. 
AMPLEN ESS. 2. . [ from ample.] The qua- 
lity of being ample ; largeneſs; ſplen- 

Impoſſible it is for a perſon of my condition to 
produce any thing in proportion either to the am- 
plenc/s ot the body you repreſent, or of the places 
you bear. Jouty. 

To A'MPLIATE. wv. a. [ amplio, Lat.] To 
enlarge; to make greater; to extend, 
He ſhall look upon it, not to traduce or exte- 
nuate, but to explain and dilucidate, to add and 
an: pliate. Brozon. 

AmPLIA' TION. 2. / [from ampliate.] 

1. Enlargement; exaggeration ; exten- 
on- . 

Odious matters admit not of an ampiration, but 
ought to be reſtrained and interpreted in the mildeſt 
ſenſe. Ayliffe's Purer gon. 

2. Diffuſeneſs; enlargement. 

The obſcurity of the ſubject, and the prejudice 
and prepoſſeſſion of moſt readers, may plead ex- 
cuſe for any ampliations or repetitions that may be 
found, whilſt I labour to expreſs myſelf plain and 
full. | Holder. 

To AMPLIFICATE. v. a. | amplifico, Lat.] 
To enlarge; to ſpread out; to amplify. 

| Di. 
AMPLIFICATION. 2. / [ amplification, 


Fr, amplificatio, Lat.] 


1. Enlargement; extenſion. 

2. It is uſually taken in a rhetotical ſenſe, 
and implies exaggerated repreſentation, 
or diffuſe narrative; an image height- 
ened beyond reality; a narrative en- 
larged with many circumſtances. 

I ſhall ſummarily, without any amplification at 
all, ſhew in what manner defects have been ſup 
plied, Davies. 

Things unknown ſeem greater than they are, 
and are uſually received with amplificatians above 
their nature, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Is the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredible 
amplifications ? It may be anſwered, if he had pur 
theſe extravagances into the mouth of Ulyſſes, be 
had been unpardonabie; but they ſuit well the 
character of Alcinous. Pep 

AMPLIFIER. 2. /. [from To amplify.] One 
that enlarges any thing ; one that ex- 
aggerates ; one that repreſents any 
thing with a large diſplay of the beſt 
circumſtances; it being uſually taken 

in a good ſenſe. | 

Dorillaus could need no amplifier's mouth for 
the higheſt point of praiſe. Sidney. 

To AMPLIFY. v. a. [amplifier, Fr.] 

1. To enlarge; to increaſe any material 
ſubſtance, or object of ſenſe. 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided his 
cheſts, and coins, and bags, he ſeemeth to him- 
ſelf richer than he was: and therefore a way to 
amplify any thing, is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine it 
according to the ſeveral circumſtances, Bacon. 


All concaves that proceed from more narrow te 
more broad, do amplify the found at the coming 


cout. Bacon. 
2. To enlarge, or extend any thing in- 
cor poreal. | 


As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew 
up in theſe blind ages, ſo grew up in them withal 
a deſire of amplifying their power, that they might 


be as great in temporal forces, as men's opinions 


have formed them in ſpiritual matters. Raleigh. 
3- To exaggerate any thing ; to enlarge 
it by the manner of repreſentation. 

Thy general is my lover; I have been | 
The book of his good acts; whence men have read 
His fame unparallel'd, haply amplified. Shakeſp. 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence 
and errours of every age that is paſt, I would not 


willingly ſeem to flatter the preſent, by amplifying 


the diligence and true judgment of thoſe ſervi- 

tours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davies. 
4. To enlarge; to improve by new addi- 

tions, 

In paraphraſe the author's words are not ſtrictly 
followed, his ſenſe too is amplified but not als 
tered, as Waller's tranſlation of Virgil. Drydens 

J feel age advancing, and my health is inſuffi- 
cient to increaſe and amplify thele remarks, to 
confirm and improve theſe rules, and to illuminate 
the ſeveral pages. Watts. 


To AMPLIFY. v. z. Frequently with the 
particle o. | 


1. To ſpeak largely in many words; ta 
lay one's ſelf out in diffuſion. | 
When you affect to amplify en the former 
branches of a diſcourſe, you will often lay a neceſ- 
fity upon yourſelf of contracting the latter, and 
prevent yourſelf in the moſt important part of 
your deſign. Watts's Logicts 
2. To form large or pompous repreſenta- 
tions. | 
An excellent medicine for the ſtone might be 
conceived, by amplifying apprehenſions able to 
break a diamond. Brown's Fulgar Errors. 
I have ſometimes been forced to amplify en 


others; but here, where the ſubjeR is ſo truitful, 
L that 
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AMP R AMU ANA 
chat the harveſt overcomes the , I m 2 A'MPUTATE. &. a. [amputo, Lat.] | trifling amuſement, is ſuffered to poſtpone the 6 
ſhortened by my chain. Dryden. To cut off a limb: a word uſed only in] thing neceflary. 88 . 


Homer amplifies, not invents; and as there chirurgery. During his confinement, his amuſement Was to 


was really a ple called Cyclopeans, ſo the : : WA - ive poiſon to dogs and cats, and ; 
By dee, irons | J Amongſt the cruizers, it was complained, that by A * 3 nt 28 fee them Expire 


— 


might be men of great ſtature, or giants. . a P 
Pepe's Odyſſey. their ſurgeons were too ative in amputating frac- I was left to ſtand the battle, while othe = 

, EPS f tured members. Wiſeman's Surgery. | had better talents than a d 1 
AMPLITUDE, 1. , [ amplitude, Fr. ampli. Arbor | 5 ad better talents than a draper, thought it no un- 
tudo, Lat.] | AMPUTA TION, 7. < amputatio, La ] pleaſant amuſement to look on with ſafety, whilg 
; * The operation of cutting off a limb, or other | another was giving them diverſion at the ee 
1. Extent. part of the body. The uſual method of perform- his liberty. Stoift 


Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of | ing it, in the inſtance of a leg, is as follows. The Auv“szR. 2. , [amuſeur, Fr.] He that 


heaven and earth, is evidence of human ignorance. proper part for the operation being four or five . 
Glanville. inches below the knee, the ſkin and fleſh are firſt amuſes, as with falſe promiſes. The 


2. Largeneſs greatneſs, to be drawn very tight upwards, and ſecured from French word is always taken in an ill 
Men ſhould learn how ſevere a thing the true returning by a ligature two or three fingers broad: ſenſe. 
incuifition of nature is, and accuſtom themſelves, above this ligature another looſe one is paſſed, for Amvu'sIvE. adj. [from amuſe.) That which 


by the light of particulars, to enlarge their minds the gripe ; which being twiſted by means of a tick, 
” the er the wodd, and — reduce the] may be ſtraitened to any degree at pleaſure, Then has the power of amuſing. I know not 
the patient being conveniently ſituated, and the that this 1s a current word. 


world to the narrowneſs of their minds. Bacon. any ids of chediont” which 3 | B 2 
: a ity: e nt of 1 le 1 operator placed to the inſide of the limb, which is t ut amaz'd, 
3 C 3 lectual facul to be held by one aſſiſtant above, and another be- Beholds th* amuſive arch before him fly, 


1 ties . e 
4 p | b : low the part deſigned for the operation, and the Then vaniſh quite away. Them n, 
1 With than human gifts from heav'n gripe ſufficiently twiſted to prevent too large an AMY OG DAI = E. adj. [amyzdala L 
1 adorn d, 5 hæmorrhage, the fleſh is, with a ſtroke or two, to Made of almonds ; 
a Perfections abſolute, graces divine, be ſeparated from the bbne with the diſmembering 0 8 
1 Ad amplitude ot mind to greateſt deeds. uten. = e perioſtium being alſo divided MY GDALINE. àaqa. amygaala, at. 
bj And anplitade of mind to greateſt deeds. Adil CE” "Chen the pert 8 A DALINE. adj. [amygdala, Lat.) 
„ 4. Splendour 5s gr andeur ; dignity. from the bone with the back of the knife, ſaw Relating to almonds ; reſembling al. 
1 In the great frame of kingdoms and common- | the bone aſunder, with as few ſtrokes as poſſible, monds. | 
? _ wealths, it is in the power ot princes, or eftates, When two parallel bones are concerned, the fleſh | Aw- aries [an e, Saxon; een, Dutch; eine. 
| . „ 7 bl 


to add amplitude and greatneſs to their kingdoms. that grows between them muſt likewiſe be ſepa- . . , 
£ Bacor,'s Eſſays. rated before the uſe 6f the ſaw. This being done, German.] The article indefinite, uſed 


the gripe may be ſlackened, to give an opportunity before a vowel „ or 5 mute. See A. 


of ſearching tor theſtarge blood veſſels, and ſecuring 1. One, but with leſs emphaſis : as 
the hemorrhage at\their mouths, After making an Fg « haals P 3 As, there 


roper ic to the ſtump, looſen the firſt - ö 
b . re, 5 pull both the ſkin and the fleſh, as far Since he cannot be always employed in fudy, 
reading, and converſation, there will be many an 


conveniently may be, over the ſtump, to cover 4 . g 
it; and ſecure them with the croſs itch made at hour, beſides what his exerciſes will take up. Lecke, 
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5. Copiouſneſs ; abundance. | 
You ſhould ſay every thing which has a proper 
and direct tendency to this end; always propor- 
tioning the amplitude of your matter, and the ful- 
neſs of your diſcourſe, to your great deſign; the 
length of your time, to the convenience of your 
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6 hearers. Watts's Logick. : madre ey 
4 6. Amplitude of t 138 viell, py 8 of _ = , =_ cops 3 2. Any, Or ſome; as, an elephant might 
„ denotes the horizontal line ſubtending n 8 CB, 5 ſwim in this water. s 
. . * ters, and other neceſfaries. e.] He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the 
| 1 the path in which it moved. The Amazons, by the amputation of their right Omg 2 N 
| N P 
Ws : .. - * . ; eaſt at a loſs concerning any branch of it. Loecde. 
Kh 7. Amplitude, in aſtronomy , an arch of breaſt, had the freer uſe of their bow. A wit 's a feather, and a chief a rod, 
#7 the horizon, intercepted between the | , | oo - F V ulger 4 f An honeſt man 's the nobleſt work of God, Pepe. 
ib true eaſt and welt point thereof, and | A MULET. . /. [amulette, Fr. amulctum, 3. Sometimes it ſignifies, like a, ſome par- 
5 th f the ſ t i or amoletum, quod malum amolitur, Lat.] a 1 
bt e centre of the ſun or ſtar at its riſing n dy, ne ticular ſtate; but this is now diſuſed. 
41 or ſetting. It is eaſtern or ortive, when An ee atom et was n the It is certain that odours do, in a ſmall degree, A 
. the ſtar riſes; and weſtern or occiduous, thing hung about = neck, or any other | nouriſh; eſpecially the odour of wine; wee we 
' I when the ftar ſets. The eaſtern or weſ- part _ 3 x Pes Or cur- ſee men an hungred do love to ſmell hot * 
jj tern amplitude are alſo cal iger iome partie daneaies. : 1 . 
1 Or 1 as the 1 — 1 That ſpirics are corporeal, ſeems at firſt view | 4. An 1s ſometimes, in old authors, a can- 
" 3 4 in the northern a conceit derogative unto himſelf; yet herein he | traction of and if. A 
| or ſouther n quarters of the horizon. | eſtabliſheth the doctrine of luſtrations, amulets, He can't flatter, he ! 
40 8. Magnetical amplitude is an arch of the and charms. Breawn's Vulgar Errours. An honeſt mind. and plain; he muſt ſpeak truth, 
a horizon contained between the ſun at his 1 They do not _— know the fal — what | An they will take it ſo; if not, he's plain. NE ; 
"of 1 8 : they report; and their ignorance mult Jerve you 7 | - efore 6 
i _ rifing, and the eaſt or weſt point of the a8 an anale againſt the quilt both of deceit and | 5* Sometimes a contraction of and | 
5 | compaſs 3. Or, t 18 the difference of the malice. | Govcrnment E Tongue. . | 
1 —＋ 5 1255 n F The clerk will ets => dies that had it 1 
W - > Ke - * rk * 4 
'o eaſt or weſt parts of the _— quality of lees or mother of any —_ He will an if he live to be a man. Shatep 
be . : 7 . ©, 2 bd : 
14 4 *1 6; imes it is a contraction of as , t 
71 Kur. adv. Lample, Lat] To AMU'SE. v. a. ¶amuſer, M r. 5 - png ooo correſpondent, like 4.4 / 
4 1. Largely; liberally. i 1. To entertain with tranquillity; to fill] ſpeare's lion in Pyramus and Thiſbe, roars au it 5 
= ror whole” will-beings, with thoughts that engage the mind, were any nightingale. Adciſr. 
we So amply, and with hands fo liberal, . WR 90 REES : p ” ſed in the S! 
* Thou haſt provided all things. Milivn. Without diſtracting it. To divert im- A MA. adv. LAsd.] A word uled in d. 1 
49 The evidence they had before was enough, plies ſomething more lively, and to preſcriptions of phyſick, importing the 1 
1 amply enough, to convince them; but they were pleaje, ſomething more important. It like quantity; as, wine and honey, 4 
474 relolved not to be convinced: and to thoſe, who 15 therefore frequently taken in a ſenſe or ana 3 ii: that is, of wine and honey f 
= - are reſolved not to be convinced, ail motives, all . | | « E 7 
= arguments, are equal, | „ bordering on contempt. ; each two ounces. ry 1 5 
5 At! 3 ; they think they ſee vifions, and are arrived to In the ſame weight innocence and pruce;.ce N. 
& 2. At large ; without reſerve. 1 ſome extraordinary revelations; when, indeed, rake, 15 97 
3 1 "i At return they do but dream dreams, and amuſe themſelves Ana of each does the juſt mixture make. Lou J. ol 
11 renzen with the fantaſtick ideas of a buſy imagination. He'll bring an apothecary with a chargeable ng J 
N Ibe woman's ſeed, obſcurely then foretold, 5 Decay f Piety. | bill of anat. Dryden. of 
i Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord, I cannot think it natural for a man, who is p | ks ſ | Hed: from the laſt 0 \ 
i | | Milt . | Keg" ANA. n. ſ. Books fo ca or 
i $2 © ; on. much in love, to amuſe himſelf with trifles.. Walſp. (vIlabl f their titles; as, Scaligeraua, 1 
Th 3- At large; copiouſty; with a. diffuſive 2. To draw on from time to time; to - * ee a hands thoughts, ct , 
we detail. : keep in expectation; as, he amu/ed his nr raya 1 4 © hs eminent 8 i 
wy Some parts of a poem require to be amply weit- followers with idle promiſes. caſual hints, ropped oy 
9 ten, ad with all the force and elegance of words; , F That and collected by their friends. . 
others mult be caſt into ſhadows; that is, paſſed AMUSEMENT. . /. [ amujement, r.] yy A  MPTICK. adj land. Re- Axa 
over in kjence, or but faintly touched, which amuſes; entertainment. Aer q a, l 4 un anacamptict Ax 
2  Dryaen's Dufreſney. | Every intereſt or pleaſure of life, even the moſt flecting, or reflected — an ſound 


ö 5 


ANA 
found, an echo; an anacamptick hill, a 


ill that produces an echo. : 
1 1. J. The doctrine of 


reflected light, or catoptricks. It has 


— 


no ſingular. ; 
AxacaTHARTICK. 7 f. [SeeCaTHaAR- 


ricx.] Any medicine that works up- 
wards. : Quincy. 
ANJCEPHAL EO SIS. 1. /. : [ araxiÞa- 
>auoic.] Recapitulation, or ſummary of 
the principa: heads of a diſcourſe. Die. 
Ni 7. /. [ſometimes viti- 
Axa'cuoRITE. J ouflywritten anchorite; 
dag Urs. I A monk who, with the 
leave of his ſuperiour, leaves the con- 
vent for a more auſtere and ſolitary life. 
Yer lies not love dead here, but here doth ſit, 

' Yow'd to this trench, like an anachorite. Donne. 
Axa'cCHRONISM, 7. /. [from &14 and 
9:49] An errour in computing time, 
by which events are miſplaced with re- 
gard to each other. It ſeems properly 
to ſiguify an errour by which an event 
is placed too early; but is generally 


uſed for any errour in chronology. 

Fuis leads me to the defence of the famous ana- 
chr;niſu, in mak ing ZEneas and Dido cotempora- 
ries : for it is certain, that the hero lived almoſt 
vro hundred years before the building of Carthage. 

Dryden. 

Avacla"TICKS. #. fe [ard and vAdu.] 

The doctrine of refracted light; diop- 
tricks. It has no ſingular. 

ANADIPLO'SIS. u. ſ. | ara0%m\werc.] Re- 
duplication; a figure in rhetorick, in 
which the laſt word of a foregoing mem- 
ber of a period becomes the firſt of the 
following; as, he retained his wirtues 

amidſt all his misfortunes, misfortunes 
which only his virtues brought upon him. 

Axacoce "TICAL. adj. [araywyn.] That 

which contributes or relates to ſpiritual 
elevation, or religious raptures ; myſte- 
rious ; elevated above humanity. Dic. 

Axaco'ciCal. adj. [anagogique, Fr.] 
Myſterious ; elevated; religiouſly ex- 
alted. N 

AXaGO'GICALLY. adv. [from anagogi- 
cal.) Myſteriouſly ; with religious ele- 
vation, 

ANAGRAM, 1. /. [ave and yeaupea.] A 
conceit ariſing from the letters of a name 
tranſpoſed ; as this, of ., i, l l, i, a, m, 
No, attorney-general to Charles I. a 

very laborious man, I moyl in law. 

Though all her parts be not in th' uſual place, 

dne hath yet the anagrams of a good face: 

it we might put the letters but one way, 

In that lean dearth of words what could we ſay? 
| Donne. 

Thy penius calls thee not to purchaſe fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden, 
NaGRA MMATISM. 7. „ [from ana- 
zram,] The act or practice of making 
anagrams, 

The only quinteſſence that hitherto the alchymy 
of wit could draw out of names, is anagrammatiſi, 
"7 M*tagrammatiſm, which is a diffolution of a 
me truly written into his letters, as his elements, 
anda new connexion of it by artificial tranſpoſition, 
RY addition, ſubſtraction, or change of any 
= 4g wy 3 words, making ſome perfect 

le appliable to the perſon named. Camden. 

oa MMATIST. . ,. from anagram. 

A maker of anagrams, ; 


ANNA. 


To ASAGRAMMATIZE, v. n. [anagram- 
matiſer, Fr.] To make anagrams. 

ANALEPTICK. adj. αE,juiuu ..] Com- 
forting; corroborating : a term of phy- 
ſiek. | 

Alnaleptict medicines cheriſh the nerves, and re- 

new the ſpirits and ſtrength, Quincy. 


ANA LOCAL. adj. [from analogous.] Ana- 


logous; having relation. 

When I ſee many analogai motions in animals, 
though I cannot. call them voluntary, yet I ſee 
them ſpontaneous, I have reaſon to conclude that 
theſe in their principle are not fimply mechanical. 

5 f Hale. 

ANAL OC OH OAL. adj. [from analogy.] 

1. Uſed by way of analogy. It ſeems 
properly diſtinguiſhed from analogous, as 
words from things; analogous ſignifies 
having relation, and analogical having 
the quality of repreſenting relation. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true God, 
and that not as a proper likeneſs, but by analogical 
repreſentation. Stilling fleet. 

When a word, which originally ſignifies any par- 
ticular idea or object, is attributed to ſeveral other 
objects, not by way of reſemblance, but on the ac- 
count of ſume evident reference to the original idea, 
this is peculiarly called an analagical word; ſo a 
ſound or healthy puiſe, a ſopnd digeſtion, ſound 
ſleep, are ſo called, with reference to a ſound and 

healthy conſtitution ; but if you ſpeak of ſound 
doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, this is by way of reſem- 
blance to health, and the words are metaphorical, 

Waits's Logich. 
2. Analogous ; having reſemblance or re- 


lation, 

There is placed the minerals between the inani- 
mate and vegetable province, participating ſome- 
thing analogicul to either. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

ANALO'GICALLY. adv. | from analogical.] 
In an analogical manner ; in an analo- 
gous manner. 

I am. convinced, from the ſimplicity and unifor- 

' mity of the Divine Nature, and of all his works, 
that there is ſome one univerſal principle, running 
through the whole ſyſtem of creatures analogically, 
and congruous to their relative natures. Cheyne, 

ANALOCOGICALN ESS. 7. /. from analogi- 
cal.] The quality of being analogical; 
fitneſs to be applied for the illuſtration 
of ſome analogy. 

ANA'LOGISM. 7. . [4ranoyiout;.] An 
argument from the cauſe to the effect. 
To Axa"LOG1ZE., v. a. | from analog y.] 
To explain by way of analogy ; to form 
ſome reſemblance between different 
things ; to conſider ſomething with re- 
gard to its analogy with ſomewhat elle. 

We have ſyſtems of material bodies, diverſly 
figured and fituated, if ſeparately conſidered 3 they 
repreſent the object of the defire, which is anale- 
gized by attraction or gravitation. Cheyne. 

AN ALocovs. adj. | aw and ny®.] 

1. Having analogy ; bearing ſome reſem- 

blance or proportion ; having ſomething 
parallel. 

Exerciſe makes things eaſy, that would be other- 
wiſe very hard; as, in labour, watchings, heats, 
and colds; and then there is ſomething ana/,gous in 
the exerciſe of the mind to that of the body. It 
is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate and 
froward. L'Eſtrange. 

Many important conſequences may be drawn 
from the obſervation of the moſt common things, 
and analogous reaſonings from the cauſes of them. 

. Arbathnot. 

2. It has the word o before the thing to 
which the reſemblance 1s noted. 

This incorporcal ſubRance may have ſome ſort of 


—— 


. : 


] 
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exiſtence, analogeus to corporeal extenſion : though 
we have no adequate conception hereof. Locke. 


ANALOG. ns J. [ avancyic] 

1. Reſemblance between things with re- 
gard to ſome circumſtances or effects; 
as learning is ſaid to enlighten the mind; 
that is, it is to the mind what light is 
to the eye, by enabling it to diſcover 

that which was hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church 
| hath evermore held a preſcript form of cominon 
prayer, although not in all things every where the 


ſame, yet, for the moſt part, retaining the ſame 
analogy. Hocker. 


What I here obſerve of extraordinary revelation. 
and prophecy, will, by analogy and due proportion, 
extend even to thoſe communications of God's 
will, that are requiſite to ſalvation. Scuth, 

2. When the thing to which the analogy is 
ſuppoſed, happens to be mentioned, ana- 
logy has after it the particles to or wh ; 
when both the things are mentioned af- 
ter analogy, the particle between or Le- 
twwixt is uſed. : 

If the body politick have any analogy to the natu- 
ral, an act of oblivion were neceſſary in a hot diſ- 

tempered ſtate, - Dryden. 

By analogy ⁊uith all other liquors and concretions, 
the torm of the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, 
could not be the fame with that of the preſent earth. 

Burnet's Theory, 

If we make Juvenal expreſs the cuſtoms ot our 
country, rather thay of Rome, it is when there 
was ſome analogy betavixt the cuſtoms. Dryden, 

3. By grammarians, it is uſed to ſignify 
the agreement of ſeveral words in one 
common mode; as, from love is formed 
loved; from hate, hated ; from grieve, 
grieved, | | 

ANALYSIS. 2. . [4raavorc.] 

1. A ſeparation of a compound body into 
the ſeveral parts of which 1t conſiſts. 

There is an account of dew falling, in ſome 
places, in the form of butter, or greaſe, which 
grows extremely fetid; ſo that the azalyfis of the 
dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beſt me- 
thod of finding ſuch contents of the ſoil as are 
within the reach of the ſun, Arbuthnot, 

2. A conſideration of any thing in parts, fo 
as that one particular is firſt conſidered, 
then another, 

Analyſss conſiſts in making experiments and ob- 
ſervations, and in drawing general concluſions from 
them by induction, and admitting of no objections 
but fuch as are taken from experiments, or other 
certain truths Newton's Opticks. 

3. A ſolution of any thing, whether cor- 
poreal or mental, to its firſt elements ; 
as, of a ſentence to the ſingle words; of 
a compound word, to the particles and 
words which form it; of a tune, to ſin- 
gle notes; of an argument, to ſimple 
propoſitions. | 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an 
analyfir of its true initial caules ; till we know the 
firſt ſprings of natural motions, we are ſtill but ig- 
norants. Glanuilles 

ANALY TICAL. adj. | from analyfs.] 

1. That which reſolves any thing into firſt 
principles; that which ſeparates any 
compound. See ANaLYS1s. 

Either may be probably maintained againft the 
inaccurateneſs of the. axalytical experiments vul- 
garly relied on. | | B:yte. 

2. That which proceeds by analyſts, or by 
taking the parts of a compound into 
diſtinct and particular conſideration. 


Deſcartes hath here infinitely autdone all the 
LZ2 Philoſophers 
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ticular and analytical account of the univerſal fa- 
brick : yet he intends his principles but for hypo- 
theſes, Glanville. 


ANALY'TICALLY. adv. | from analytical. 
In ſuch a manner as ſeparates com- 
pounds into ſimples. See AnaLYs1s. 


AnaLYTICK. adj. [avranvlix®] The 
manner of reſolving compounds into the 
ſimple conſtituent or component parts, 


applied chiefly to mental operations. 
He was in logick a great critick, 

Profoundly {k1ll'd in analyticł. Hudibras. 

Anralztick method takes the whole compound as 
it finds it, whether it be a ſpecies or an individual, 
and leads us into the knowledge of it, by reſolving 
into its firſt principles, or parts, its generick na- 
ture, and its ſpecial properties; and therefore it is 
called the method of reſolution. Watts's Logick. 


To ANALYZE. v. a. [aranuw.] To re- 
ſolve a compound into its firſt principles. 


See ANALYSIS. 

Chemiſtry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, 
in ſome meaſure, to analyze them, and take aſun- 
der their heterogeneous parts, in many chymical 
experiments, we may, better than in others, know 
what manner of bodies we employ 3 art having 
made them more ſimple or uncompounded, than 
nature alone is wont to preſent them us. Boyle, 

To analyze the immorality of any action into 
its laſt principles; if it be enquired, why ſuch an 
action is to be avoided, the immediate anſwer is, 
becauſe it is fin. Norris's Miſcell. 

When the ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into ſubject 
and predicate, propoſition, argument, act, object, 
cauſe, effect, adjunct, oppoſite, &c. then it is 
analyzed analogically and metaphyſically. This 
laſt is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
ſchools, when they ſpeak of analyzing a text of 
ſcripture. Watts's Logick. 


ANALYZER. 2. , [from To analyxe.] That 
which has the power of analyzing. 

Particular reaſons incline me to doubt, whether 
the fire be the true and univerſal analyer of mixt 
bodies. | Boyle. 
LN AMORPHO'SIS. u. /. [ are and pogPow. ] 
Deformation; a perſpective projection 
of any thing, ſo that to the eye, at one 
point of view, it ſhall appear deformed, 
in another, an exact and regular repre- 
ſentation. Sometimes it is made to ap- 
pear confuſed to the naked eye, and re- 
gular, when viewed in a mirrour of a 
certain form. 
ANANAS. n. /. The pine- apple. 

The ſpecies are, 1. Oval-ſhaped pine- apple, 
with a whitiſh fleſh, 2. Pyramidal pine-ap- 
ple, with a yellow fleſh. 


ſmooth leaves. 4. Pine-apple, with ſhining green 
leaves, and ſcarce any ſpines on their edges. 5. The 


1 
1 


olive- coloured pine. Diller. 
Witneſs thou beſt anana, thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er 

The poets imag'd in the golden age. Themſon. 


ANANAS, wild. The ſame with 
See PENGUIN. | 

ANAPHORA. n. /. | dacegd.] A figure, 
when ſeveral clauſes of a ſentence are 
begun with the ſame word, or ſound ; 
as, Where is the wiſe ® Where is the 
Seribe? Where is the diſputer of this 
eworld ? 

ANAPLERO'TICK. adj. I.] That 


penguin. 
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plications which promote fleſh, 


ANARCH. ./ [See Ax aRcHVY.] An 
author of confuſion. 


55 
[3 mY 


philoſophers that went before him, in giving a par- 


3- Pine-apple, with | 


which fills up any vacuity ; uſed of ap-| 


ANA 
Him thus the anarch old, 
With fault'ring ſpeech, and viſage incompos'd, | 
Anſwer'd. | Milton. 
Ax ARCHI CAL. adj. | from anarchy.] Con- 
fuſed; without rule or government. 

In this anarchical and rebellious ſtate of human 
nature, the faculties belonging to the material 
world preſume to determine the nature of ſubjects 
belonging to the ſupreme Spirit. ne 

AN ARCH. 1. . [&reexia.] Want of go- 
vernment; a ſtate in which every man 
is unaccountable; a ſtate without ma- 

Where eldeſt Night 
And Chaos, anceſtors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidſt the noiſe 
Of endleſs wars, and by confuſion ſtand. Milton. 

Arbitrary power is but the firſt natural ſtep from 
enarchy, or the ſavage life; the adjuſting power 
and freedom being an effect and conſequence of 
maturer thinking. h Swift. 

ANASARCA. u. ſ. [from & and c.] 
A ſort of dropſy, where the whole — 
ſtance is ſtuffed with pituitous humours. 

| Quincy. 

When the lympha ſtagnates, or is extravaſated 


under the ſkin, it is called an anaſarca. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Anasa"RCOUs. adj. [ from anaſarca.] Re- 
lating to an anaſarca; partaking of the 
nature of an anaſarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an aſcites, with an 
anaſarcous ſwelling of her belly, thighs, and legs. 
Wiſeman. 

AN ASTOMATICEk. adj, [from Gwe and 
r6ac.] That which has the quality of 
opening the veſſels, or of removing ob- 
ſtructions. 5 | 

ANASTOMOrSIS. u. /. [from avs and 
F6ux.] The inoſculation of veſſels, or 

the opening of one veſlel into another; 
as, of the arteries into the veins. 

ANASTROPHE. 1. J. ¶ das go, a pre- 

poſterous placing, from arureiÞw. 
figure whereby words which ſhould have 
been precedent, are poſtponed. 

ANATHEMA. . /. LA . 

1. A curſe pronounced by eccleſiaſtical 


authority; excommunication. 

Her bare anathemas fall but like ſo many bruta 
fulmina upon the ſchiſmatical 3 who think them- 
ſelves ſhrewdly hurt, forſooth, by being cut off 
from the body, which they chooſe not to be of. 

South's Sermons. 


2. The object of the curſe, or perſon 
curſed. This ſeems the original mean- 
ing, though now little uſed. 

ANATHEMA'TICAL. adj. | from anathe- 
ma.] That which has the properties of 
an anathema ; that which relates to an 
anathema. h 

ANATHEMA'TICALLY. ad. | from ana- 
thematical.] In an anathematical man- 
ner. 

To ANATHEMATIZE. v. a. [from ana- 
thema.] To pronounce accurſed by ec- 
cleſiaſtical authority; to excommuni- 


cate. 

They were therefore to be anathematized, and, 
with deteſtation, branded and baniſhed out of the 
church. Hammond. 

ANAT1I'FEROUS. adj. from anas and fero, 
Lat.] Producing ducks. Not in uſe. 


If there be anatiferous trees, whoſe corruption |. 


breaks forth into barnacles; yet, if they corrupt, 
they degenerate into maggots, which produce not 
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Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
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Ana"T0ci13M, 2. / [anatociſmus, Lat. 
@relowope.] The accumulation of in. 
tereſt upon intereſt; the addition of the 
intereſt due for money lent, to the ori. 
ginal ſum. A ſpecies of uſury generally 
forbidden. | | 

ANATO'MICAL. adj. [from anatomy.] 

1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught by logick to view a thin 
completely in all its parts, by the help of diviſion 
it has the uſe of an anatomical knife, which dif. 
ſects an animal body, and ſeparates the veins, ar. 
teries, nerves, muſcles, membranes, &c, and 
ſhews us the ſeveral parts which go to the compo. 
fition of a complete animal, Watts's Logick, 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught in 
anatomy; conſidered as the object of 
anatomy. | | 

There is a natural, involuntary diſtortion of the 
muſcles, which is the anatomical cauſe of laughter; 
but there is another cauſe of laughter, which de. 
cency requires. . Swift, 

3- Anatomized ; diſſected; ſeparated. 

The continuation of ſolidity is apt to be con- 
founded with, and, if we will look into the minute 
anatomical parts of matter, is little different from, 
hardneſs, Leicke, 

ANATOMICALLY. adv, | from anatoni. 
cal.) In an anatomical manner; in the 
ſenſe of an anatomiſt ; according to the 


doctrine of anatomy. | 
While ſome affirmed it had no gall, intending 
only thereby no evidence of anger or fury, others 
have conſtrued anatomically, and denied that part at 
all >; Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 
ANnA'TOMIST. 2. . [aralows;.] He that 
ſtudies the ſtructure of animal bodies, 
by means of diſſection; he that divides 
the bodies of animals, to diſcover the 


various parts, 

Anatomiſis adjudged, that if nature had been ſuf- 
fered to run her own courſe, without this fatal in- 
terruption, he might have doubled his age. Howe!: 

Hence when anatomiſts diſcourſe, 

How like brutes organs are to ours; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might ſoon be made a wit; 

And that, for any thing in nature, : 

Pigs might ſqueak love odes, dogs bark _ 

g , ier. 

To Ax A TOMIZ E. v. a. | avaliuw.] 
1. To diſſe&t an animal; to divide the 
body into its component or conſtituent 


arts. 

Our induſtry muſt even anatomixe every particle 

of that body, which we are to uphold. Hocber. 

2. To lay any thing open diſtinétly, and 
by minute parts. 

I ſpeak. but brotherly of him, but ſhould I ana- 
tomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and weep 
and then muſt look pale and wonder. Sean 

Then dark diſtinctions reaſon's light diſguis d, 
And into atoms truth anatomix d. Denbon. 

ANATOMY. 7. + Ave 
1. The art of diſſecting the body. 

It is proverbially ſaid, Formicæ ſua bilis ineft, la- 
bet et muſca ſplenem; whereas theſe parts anatomy 
hath not diſcovered in inſects. h 

Brown's Vulgar Erriurts 

Tt is therefore in the anatomy. of the mind, 35 f 
that of the body; more good will accrue fun 
kind, by attending to the large, open, _— ne 
ceptible parts, than by ſtudying too mus — 
finer nerves and veſſels, as will for ever 3 : 
obſervation. 7 


2. The doctrine of 13 of the 
body, learned by diſſection. _ 

* muicles er inſerted and how? beef 
ther, according to the knowledge of . = 
is given us by anatomy. 3. The 


4. 
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The act of dividing any thing, whether 


real or intellectu. 
E a moneyed man hath divided his cheſts, 
he ſeemeth to himſelf richer than he was; there- 
fore, a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, 
and to make aratomy of it in ſeveral parts. Bacon. 
The body ſtripped of its integuments; 
ſkeleton. ; : 
0 that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth, 
Then with a paſſion I would ſhake the world, 
And rouze from ſleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a feeble lady”s voice. Shakeſp. 
By way of irony or ridicule, a thin 
meagre perſon. _ Y 1 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd 

villain, 4 

A mere aratumy; à mountebank, 

A chread- bare juggler, and a fortune- teller, 

A n2edy, hollow-ey'd, ſharp looking wretch, 

A living dead man. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 
AxaTrON. 2. / The icum which ſwims 

upon the molten glaſs in the furnace, 

which, when taken off, melts in the 

air, and then coagulates into com- 

mon falt. It is likewiſe that ſalt which 

gathers upon the walls of vaults. 


A'xBURY. z. /, See AMBURY. 


ANCESTOR. 2. / [ anceſtor, Lat. an- 
cfire, Fr.] One from whom a perſon 
deſcends, either by the father or the 
mother. It is diſtinguiſhed from preade- 
caſer; which is not, like ancęſtor, a na- 
tural, but civil denomination. An here- 
ditary monarch ſucceeds to his ancęſtors; 
an elective, to his predeceſſors. 
And ſhe lies buried with her anceſtors, 

O, in a tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, 

Save this of her'ss Shakeſp. Much ado about Noth. 
Cham was the paternal anceſtor of Ninus, the 

father of Chus, the grandfather of Nimrod; whoſe 

{on was Belus, the father of Ninus. Raleigb. 
Obſcure! why pr'ythee what am I ? I know 

My father, grandfire, and great grandfire too ; 

If farther 1 derive my pedigree, | 

I can but gueſs beyond the fourth degree. 

The reſt of my forgotten anceſtors 

Were ſons of earth, like him, or ſons of whores. 

i . . a Dryden. 

A NCESTREL. adj, [from anceſtor.] Claim- 
ed from anceſtors ; relating to anceſtors : 
a term of law, | 


Limitation in actions anceſtrel, was anciently 
fo here in England, Hale, 


ANCESTRY, 2. . [from anceſtor.) 
. Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors, or pro- 


genitors ; the perſons who compoſe the 
lineage. 

Phedon I hight, quoth he; and do advance 
Mine anceſtry from famous Coradin, 
Who firſt to raiſe our houſe to honour did begin. 

; Spenſcr. 

A tenacious adherence to the rights and liber- 
ues tranſmitted from a wiſe and virtuous anceſ- 
% publick ſpirit, and a love of one's country, 
«re the ſupport and ornaments of government. 
8 | Addiſon. 
ay from what ſcepter'd anceſtry ye claim, 


ecorded eminent in deathleſs fame ? Pope. | 


2. The honour of deſcent birth. 


Nr and anceſiry render a good man more il- 
nous, but an ill one more contemptible. 


Addiſcn. 


A ran hh 1. , [from ancient, and | 
[erefore properly to be written ar- | 
centry.] Antiquity of a family; ancient | 


Snity ; appearance or proof of an- 
Uquity, 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 


ANC 
Jig, 3 meafure, and a cinque pace; the firſt ſuit is 
hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
taſtical ; the wedding mannerly modeſt, as a mea- 
ſure full of ſtate and anchentry; and then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the 
cinque pace faſter and faſter, till he ſinks into his 
graves . Shakeſpeare. 

ANCHOR. ». /. [ anchora, Lat.] 

1. A heavy iron, compoſed of a long 
ſhank, having a ring at one end to 
which the cable 1s faſtened, and at the 
other branching out into two arms or 
flooks, tending upwards, with barbs 
or edges on each fide. Its uſe is to 
hold the ſhip, by being fixed to the 


| ground. 
He ſaid, and wept; then ſpread his ſails before 
The winds, and reach'd at length the Cuman 
ſhore: 
Their anchors dropt, his crew the veſſels moor. 
Dryden. 
2. It is uſed, by a metaphor, for any thing 
which confers ſtability or ſecurity. 

Which hope we have as an anchor of the ſoul, 
both ſure and ſtedfaſt, and which entereth into 
that within the veil. Hebrews. 

3. The forms of ſpeech in which it is moſt 
commonly uſed, are, to caſt anchor, to 
lie or ride at anchor. 

The Turkiſh general, perceiving that the Rho- 
dians would not be drawn forth to battle at ſea, 
withdrew his fleet, when caſting anchor, and land- 
ing his men, he burnt the corn. 

Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Ent'ring with the tide, 
He dropp*d his anchors, and his oars he ply'd ; 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maſt, 
His veſſel moor'd, and made with haulſers faſt. 
Dryden. 


Far from your capital my ſhip reſides 
At Reithrus, and ſecure at anchor rides. 
To A'NCHOR. v. a. [from anchor.] 
1. To caſt anchor; to lie at anchor. 
The fithermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting 
their land-forces, which came not. Bacon. 
Or the ſtrait courſe to rocky Chios plow, 
And anchor under Mimos' ſhaggy brow. Pope. 
2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. 
My intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Iiabel. | Shakeſpeare. 
To A'NCHOR, v. 4. 
1. To place at anchor; as, he anchored 
his mip. 
2. To fix on. 
My tongue ſhould to my ears not name my boys, 
Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A*NCHOR. 2. /. Shakeſpeare ſeems to have 
uſed this word for anchoret, or an ab- 
ſtemious recluſe perſon. 
To deſperation turn my truſt and hope 


An anchor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope ! | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Pope. 


hold.] The hold or faſtneſs of the an- 
| chor ; and, figuratively, ſecurity. 
The old Engliſh could expreſs moſt aptly all 


cantly ean- faſtneſs, as the one and only. aſſurance 
and faſt ancbor- bold of gur ſouls health. Camden. 


ſmith.) The maker or forger of anchors. 


A*NCHOR-H01.D. . % [from anchor and 


the conceits of the mind in their own tongue, | 
without borrowing from any; as for example: the] 
holy ſervice of God, which the Latins called re- |. 
ligion, becauſe it knitted the minds of men to- | 
gether, and moſt people of Europe have borrowed | 
the ſame from them, they called moſt fignifi- | 


A*'NCHor-SMITH. z. / from anchor and |. 


ANC 


Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe ei- 
| ther forge or file, from the anchor-ſmith to the 
watchmaker; they all working by the ſame rules, 
though not with equal exactneſs; and all uſing the 
ſame tools, though of ſeveral fizes. Moon. 


ANCHORAGE. 7. /. [ from anchor.] 
1. 'The hold of the anchor. 


efficacy in nurture and firſt production; for if 
that ſuppoſal ſhould fail us, all our anchorage were 
looſe, and we ſhould but wander in a wild ſea. 
| Motten. 
2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a ſhip. 
The bark that hath diſcharg'd her freight, 
Returns with preeious lading te the bay, 
From whence at firſt ſhe weigh'd her anchorage. 
Sbateſpeare. 
3. The duty paid for the liberty of an- 
choring in a port. i 
A*NCHORED. particip. adj. [from To an- 
chor.] Held by the anchor. 
Like a well-twiſted cable, holding faſt 


The axchor'd veilel in the loudeſt blaſt FHallere 


A*NCHORET. } ». / [contracted from 
A'NCH ORIT E. anachoret, αννοννν. A. 


recluſe ; a hermit ; one that retires to 
the more ſevere duties of religion. 


His poetry indeed he took along with him; 


but he made that an anchorite as well as himſelf. 
Sprat. 


You deſcribe ſo well your hermitical ſtate of” 


life, that none of the ancient ancborites could go- 
beyond you, for a cave in a rock, with a fine. 
ſpring, or any of the accommodations that befit a 
ſolitary life. 


anchioe, Ital. of the ſame fignification.} 
A little ſea-fiſh, much uſed. by way of 
ſauce, or ſeaſoning. Savary. 
We invent new ſauces and pickles, which re- 
ſemble the animal ferment in taſte and vir- 
tue, as the ſalſo-acid gravies of meat; the ſalt 
pickles of fiſh, anchowies, oyſters. Floyer 
A*NCIENT. adi. [ancien, Fr. antiguus, 
Lat.] | 
1. Old; that happened long ſince ; of 


old time; not modern. Ancient and ol 


are diſtinguiſhed ; ld relates to the du- 
ration of the thing itſelf, as, an od coat, 
a coat much worn; and ancient, to time 
in general, as, an ancient dreſs, a ha- 
bit uſed in former times. 
not always obſerved, for we mention 
old cuſtoms; but though old be ſome- 
times oppoſed to modern, ancient is ſel- 
dom oppoſed to zew,. but when news 
means modern. | | 

Ancient tenure is that whereby all the manours 
belonging to the crown, in St, Edward's or Wil- 
liam the Conquerour's days, did hold. The num- 
ber and names of which manours, as all others 
belonging to common perſons, he cauſed to be 
written in a book, after a ſurvey made of them, 
now remaining in- the Exchequer, and called 
Doomſday Book; and ſuch as by that book ap- 
peared to have belonged to the crown at that time, 
are called ancient demeſnes. Covell, 
2. Old ; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wiſdom, and in length of 
days underſtanding. Job, xii. 12. 


, 


things, and that God was of all things the moſt an- 
cient, becauſe he never had any beginning. Ralcigh, 


Induſtry 
Gave the tall ancient foreſt to his axe. Tbomſen. 
3. Paſt ; former. | 
I tes thy fury: if I longer ſtay, 
We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings. Shakrſpe. 


A*'NCIENT, 2. / [from ancient, adj. ] 
Ls ＋ L vob 


Let me reſolve whether there be indeed ſuch © 


Pope. 
| Ancno'vy. 2. /. [from anchowa, Span. or 


But this is 


Thales affirms, that God comprehended all“ 
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x. Thoſe that lived in old time were call- 
ed ancients, oppoſed to the moderns. 
And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 
. As kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have 
made z : 
MoJerns, beware ! or if you muſt offend 
Againſt the precept, ne'er tranigreſs its _ 
Pee 
2. Senior : not in uſe. ; 
He toucheth it as a ſpecial pre-eminence of Ju- 
nias and Andronicus, that in Chriſtianity they 
were his ancients. Hooker. 

A*NCiEgNT. z. / Ea, 

1. The flag or ſtreamer of a ſhip, and, 
formerly, of a regiment. | 

2. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient 
Piſtol; whence, in preſent uſe, enſign. 

This is Othello's ancient, as I take it, 
The ſame indeed, a very valiant fellow. Shakeſp. 

AxcIENTIY. adv. [from ancient. ] In 
old times. | 

Trebiſond anciently pertained unto this crown ; 
now unjuſtly poſſeſſed, and as unjuſtly abuſed, by 
thoſe who have neither title to hold it, nor virtue 
co rule it. Sidney. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that were 
anciently received, to the vine only, but to any 
other plant, becauſe it draweth ſtrongly the fatteſt 
Juice of the earth. Bacon. 

A*NCIENTNESS. 7. , [ from ancient.] An- 
tiquity ; exiſtence from old times. 

The Feſcenine and Saturnian were the ſame; 
they were called Saturnian from their ancientneſs, 
when Saturn reigned in Italy. Dryden, 

A'nCienTRY. . /. {from anciext.] The 
honour of ancient lineage ; the dignity 
of birth. | 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is 
the moſt mingled, and moſt uncertain, Where- 
fore, moſt fooliſhly do the Iriſh think to ennoble 
themſelves, by wreſting their ancientry from the 
Spaniard, who is unable to derive himſelf from 
any in certain. Spenſer on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, ſteal- 
ing, fighting. Shakeſpeare. 

AncLEt, See ANKLE. 

A'nconv. 2. J [in the iron mills.] A 
bloom wronght into the figure of a flat 
iron bar, about three foot long, with 
two ſquare rough knobs, one at each 
end. Chambers. 


AnD. conjunction. 

1. The particle by which ſentences or 
terms are joined, which 1t is not eaſy 
to explain by any ſynonimous word, 

Sure his honeſty 
Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unſeemly thift, 
And borrow baſe, and ſome good lady's gift. 
| Spenſer. 


What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own ? Cooley. 

The Danes unconquer'd offspring march be- 

hind; | 
And Morini, the laſt of human kind. Dryden. 

It ſhall ever be my ſtudy to make diſcoveries of 
this nature in human life, and to ſettle the pro- 
per diſtinctions between the virtues and perfec- 
tions of mankind, and thoſe falſe colours and re- 
ſemblances of them that ſhine alike in the eyes of 
the vulgar. Addiſon. 

2. And ſometimes ſignifies zhough, and 
ſeems a contraction of and if. 

It is the nature of extreme ſelt- lovers, as they 
will ſet an houſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt 
their eggs. i Bacon. 

3- In aud i½, the and is redundant, and is 


omitted by all later writers. 


AN E 


Bid him make haſte. 
Shaleſp. Tavo Gent. of Verona. 

A*NDIRON. z. /. [{uppoſed by Skinner to 
be corrupted from hand-iron ; an iron 
that may be moved by the hand, or 
may ſupply the place of a hand.] Irons 
at the end of a fire-grate, in which the 


laid to burn. | 
If you ſtrike an entire body, as an andiron of 
braſs, at the top, it maketh a more treble ſound, 
and at the bottom a baſer. Bacon. 
ANDRO'GYNAL. adj. | from & and dn. 
Having two ſexes ; hermaphroditical. 
ANDRO'GYNALLY. adv. | from androgy- 
nal.) In the form of hermaphrodites ; 
with two ſexes. 
The examples hereof have undergone no real 
or new tranſexion, but were andregynally born, 


and under ſome kind of hermaphrodites. 
Brawn's Vulgar Errcurs, 


AnDRO'GYNOuUs. adj, The ſame with 
androgynal. 

ANDRO'GYNUS. 2. /. [See AnDRoOGY- 
NAL.] An hermaphrodite ; one that 
bs of both ſexes. 

AN DpRO“TOMN. 7. J. [ from a and vw] 

The practice of cutting human bo- 

dies. Die, 

AN EC DOT E. I A | &viudoror, 

1. Something yet unpubliſhed ; ſecret hiſ- 
tory, 

Some modern anecdotes aver, 

He nodded in his elbow chair. Prior. 

2. It is now uſed, after the French, for a 

biographical incident; a minute paſ- 

ſage of private life. 

ANEMO GRAPHY.7./. AS and gd. 

The deſcription of the winds. 

ANEMO METER. 2. J. [&rp©- and ptreov.] 

An inſtrument contrived to meaſure the 

ſtrength or velocity of the wind, 

ANEMONE., u. /. [avywrn.] The wind 

flower. | 
Upon the top of its ſingle ſtalk, ſurrounded by 
a leaf, is produced one naked flower, of many pe- 
tals, with many ſtamina in the centre; the ſeeds 
are collected into an oblong head, and ſurrounded 
with a copious down. The principal colours in 
anemonies, are white, red, blue, and purple, ſome- 
times curiouſly intermixed. Miller. 
Wind flowers are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe with 
broad and hard leaves, and thoſe with narrow and 
ſoft ones. The broad-leaved anemony roots ſhould 
be planted about the end of September. Theſe 
with ſmall leaves muſt not be put into the ground 
till the end of October. Mortimer. 
From the ſoft wing of vernal breezes ſhed, 
Ancmonies, auriculas, enrich'd . 
With ſhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 
Thomon. 


A*NEMOSCOPE. 2. . [4v1y©- and oven. ] 
A machine invented to foretel the 
changes of the wind. It has been ob- 
ſerved, that hygroſcopes made of cat's 
gut proved very good anemoſcopes, ſel- 
dom failing, by the turning the in- 
dex about, to foretel the ſhifting of the 
wind. Chambers, 
ANE'nT. prep. A word uſed in the Scotch 
dialect. ; 
1. Concerning ; about ; as, he /aid nothing 
anent hies particular. | 


anent the market-houſe, 


1 


I pray thee, Launce, an' if thou ſeeſt my boy, 


ſpit turns; or irons in which wood is 


2. Over againſt ; oppoſite to; as, he lives | 


ANG 

Annes. 1 The ſpires or 
AwNxs. corn. | | 
A*NEURISM, 7, /. [4reverw.)] A diſeate 
of the arteries, in which, either by 2 
preternatural weakneſs of any part of 
them, they become exceſſively dilated. 
or, by a wound through their coats, the 
blood is extravaſated amongſt the aq. 
Jacent cavities, har 
; In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the 24 
rial blood, as in an aneuriſi. Wiſman, 
ANE W. adv. [from à and yew.) 
1. Over again; another time; repeatedly, 
This is the moſt common uſe, 
Nor, if at miſchief taken, on the ground 

Be ſlain, but pris' ners to the pillars bound, 
At either barrier plac'd ; nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or, arm'd anexv, the fight invade. 
Di den. 


beard; of 
Did 


That, as in birth, in beauty you excel, 

The muſe might dictate, and the poet tell: 

Your art no other art can ſpeak ; and you, 

To ſhow how well you play, muſt play ante, 

Prin. 
The miſeries of the civil war did, for many 
years, deter the inhabitants of our iſland from the 
thoughts of engaging aneꝛo in ſuch deſperate un. 
dertakings. adiſen. 
2. Newly; in a new manner. 
He who begins late, is obliged to form anew 
the whole diſpoſition of his ſoul, to acquire new 
habits of life, to praiſe duties to which he is 
utterly a ſtranger, | Regen. 
ANFRA'CTUOSE. } adj. {from anfratt, 
ANFRa"cTuous, J Lat.] Winding ; ma- 
Zy ; full of turnings and winding pal. 
ſages, 

Behind the drum are ſeveral vaults and arfrac- 
tuoſe cavities in the ear-bone, ſo to intend the 
leaſt ſound imaginable, that the ſenſe might be 
affected with it; as we ſee in ſubterraneous caves 
and vaults, how the ſound is redoubled. Ray, 
ANFRA'CTUOUSNESS. 2. /. [from an- 
fractuous. ] Fulneſs of windings and turn- 

ings. 
Ax rRA“TCTUR E. 2. ,. [from anfrafti, 
Lat.] A turning; a mazy winding and 
turning. | Did. 
ANGEL. 2 Y DLK 5 angelus, Lat.] 
1. Originally a meſſenger, A ſpirit em. 
loyed by God in the adminiſtration of 
uman affairs. 
Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meſſage ere he come. Shahteſprarts 
Had we ſuch a knowledge of the conſtitution of 
man, as it is poſſible angel have, and it is cel“ 
his Maker has; we ſhould have a quite oe 
idea of his eſſence. 7 _ 
2. Angel is ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe; 
as, angels of darkneſs. = 

And they had a king over them, which vas 
the angel of the bottomleſs pit. 3 
3. Angel, in ſcripture, ſometimes meal“ 
man of God, prophet. 35 
4. Angel is uſed, in the ſtyle of love, 10 
a beautiful perſon. 

Thou haft the ſweeteſt face I bog” 
Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe 1s an angel. ry = 

A piece of money anciently co1nce * "of 
impreſſed with an angel, 1n n 
an obſervation of Pope Gregor, 0 
the pagan Angli, or Engliſh, e Fn 
beautiful, that, if they were Chriſtial, 
they would be Angeli, or angels. 
coin was rated at ten ſhillings, — 

Take an empty baſop, put an age, of 57 


ever look'd on. 


4 


ANG 


u will, into it; then go ſo far from the 


t . * 
ds o 3 you cannot ſee nn el, IR bn is _ 
Did. in a right line; then fill the balon WI 1 
Iſeaſe vou will ſee it out of its place, becauſe of = 1 7 
acon. 
ion. | 
2 ie bes Shake the bz 
rt of ing abbots; their impriſon'd ange/s 
Of hoarding 4 7 
ated ; et thou at liberty. : Shakeſpeare. 
the Ax'cet. adj, Reſembling angels ; ange- 
5 - lies. I have mark'd 
tar, be 
e = A thouſand bluſhing apparitions = 
iſcman, $:art into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
hiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes. | 
In angel . Shakeſpeare 
edly, Or virgins viſited by angel powers, 
| With golden crowns, and wreathes of heay'nly 
flow'rs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
AxcEL-LIKE. adj. [from angel and like.] 
, Reſembling an angel. 
5 In heav'n itſelf thou ſure wert dreſt 
Jaa, With that ang-/-lite diſguiſe. Waller. 
A'xGeL-5HOT. z. J [perhaps properly 
angle-ſhot, being folden together with a 
be hinge.] Chain-ſhot, being a cannon 
2 bullet cut in two, and the halves being 
m the joined together by a chain, Dig. 
te uns ANGELICA. u. J. [Lat. ab angelica wir- 
d. te.] The name of a plant 
It has winged leaves divided into large ſeg- 
anew ments; its ſtalks are hollow and jointed; the 
re new flowers grow in an umbel upon the tops of the 
he is talks, and conſiſt of five leaves, ſucceeded by two 
Reigen. large channelled ſeeds. | 
attus, The ſpecies are, 1. Common or manured ange- 
ma- lica, 2. Greater wild angelica. 3. Shining Ca- 
2 pal. nada angelica, 4. Mountain perennial angelica, 
with columbine leaves. Miller. 
I 1 1. . (Berry bearing) ¶ Aralia, 
nd the al, : 
ght be Ide flower conſiſts of many leaves, expanding 
5 Caves in form of a roſe, which are naked, growing on 
Raj, the top of the ovary : theſe flowers are ſucceeded 
A by globular fruits, which are ſoft and ſucculent, 
3 ap ful of oblong 6. L ; 5 Miller. 
SGE LICAL, adj. | angelicus, Lat.] 
_ . Reſembling angels. 
actiiry It diſcorereth unto us the glorious works of God 
3 auc ind carrieth up, with an angelical ſwiftnets, cnn 
Did. eyes, that our mind, being informed of his viſible 
Lat.] marvels, may continually travel upward. Raleigb. 
18 2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 
on of 1 Others more mild, 
treated in a ſilent valley, ſing 
8 notes angelical to many a harp 
ir own heroick deeds, and hapleſs fall 
5 By coom of battle, Milton. 
6 we 5 Belonging to angels; ſuiting the nature 
ne a dignity of angels. 
e other Fo may be encouragement to conſider the pleaſure 
[ck t aa, which do raviſh and fublime the 
ſenſe ; 9ugats with more clear angelical contentments. 
"UP Wilkins's Dædalus. 
ch was CE LICALYESS. 2. % [from angelical.] 
tial. he qualit f bei e ; 
lth 1 quauty of being angelical; reſem- 
means "ag of angels; excellence more than 
7 Ack : . i 
e, fo hy ; _ 8 adj. [ angelicus, Lat.] Parta- 
; on tne nature of angels; angelical ; 
d on. ve human, 
Shateßp. Here h 8 
ed and Pate thou dc. el Eve, My 
. ee ilton. 
ory 01 gat fancy lum d thee of angelick kind, = 
, that * OO of th all-beauteous mind. Pepe. 
ere i0 3 — A muſical inſtrument 
* Nbg. re embling a lute. Di. 
ee ** [A word of no certain 
4 bein wh . ut, with moſt probability, 
he: Y Skinzer from ane, Sax. 


* 


A 
vered; which, however, ſeems to 
originally from the Latin ango.] 
1. Anger is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of 


the mind, upon the receipt of any in- 


jury, with a preſent purpoſe of revenge. 
Locke. 


come 


- : Anger is like 

A full hot horſe, who being allow'd his way, 
| Self-mettle tires him. Shakeſpeare. 
Was the Lord diſpleaſed againſt the rivers ? was 
thine anger againſt the rivers, was thy wrath a- 
gainſt the ſea, that thou didſt ride upon thine horſes 
and thy chariots of ſalvation? Habb. iii. 8. 
Anger is, according to ſome, a tranſient hatred, 
or at leaſt very like it. South, 
2. Pain, or ſmart, of a ſore or ſwelling. 
In this ſenſe it ſeems plainly deducible 


from angor. 

I made the experiment, ſetting the moxa where 
the firſt violence of my pain began, and where the 
greateſt anger and ſoreneſs ſtill continued, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſwelling of my foot. Temple. 

To ANGER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To make angry ; to provoke ; to enrage. 

Who would anger the meaneſt artiſan, which 
carrieth a good mind ? Hooker. 

| Sometimes he angers me, 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

There were ſome late taxes and impoſitions in- 
troduced, which rather angered than grieved the 
people. Clarendon, 

It anger d Turenne, once upon a day, 

To ſee a footman kick'd that took his pay. Pope. 
2. To make painful. | 

He turneth the humours back, and maketh the 
wound bleed inwards, and angereth malign ulcers 
and pernicious impoſthumations. Bacon. 

A*NGERLY. adv. from anger.] In an an- 
gry manner; like one offended: it is 
now written angrily, 

Why, how now, Hecat ? you look angerly. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Such jeſters diſhoneſt indiſcretion, is rather 
charitably to be pitied, than their exception either 
angerly to be grieved at, or ſeriouſly to be confuted. 

Carew. 
ANnG10"GRAPHY. #. , [from ayſ: and 
ved] A deſcription of veſſels in the 


and lymphaticks. 
Ax GO LOG Y. z. /. [from ayſeie» and 
veſſels of a human body. 


ſciov, pworoc, and onieua.] Such plants 
as have but one ſingle ſeed in the feed- 
pod. 

AN lO Tou. 2. /. [from «yſiio», and 
ri, to cut.] A cutting open of the veſ- 
ſels, as in the onening of a vein or artery, 

A*NGLE. ». /. [angle, Fr. angulus, Lat.] 

The ſpace intercepted between two lines 
interſecting or meeting, ſo as, if conti- 
nued, they would interſect each other. 

Angle of the centre of a circle, is an angle whoſe 
vertex, or angular point, is at the centre of a circle, 


and whoſe legs are two ſemidiameters of that cir- 
cle. , Stone's Di#. 


ANGLE. u. . [ angel, Germ. and Dutch. ] 
An inſtrument to take fiſh, conſiſting of 
a rod, a line, and a hook. 
She alſo had an angle in her hand; but the taker 
was ſo taken, that ſhe had forgotten taking. 
; Sidney. 
Gzve me thine angle, we'll to the river there, 
My muſick playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finn'd fiſh; my bending hook ſhall pierce 


human body ; nerves, veins, arteries, | 


N. A treatiſe or diſcourſe of the | 


ANGIOMONOSPERMOUS. adj. [from &y- 


0 
þ 


ANG 
The patient fiſher takes his ſilent ſtand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; 
With looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Popr. 
To AN GLE. v. #. [from the noun. 
1. To fiſh with a rod and hook. 
The ladies angling in the cryſtal lake, 


Feaſt on the waters with the prey they take. 
| . aller. 


2. To try to gain by ſome inſinuating ar- 
tifices, as fiſhes are caught by a bait. 

If he ſpake courteouſly, he angled the people's 
hearts : if he were filent, he muſed upon ſome 
dangerous plot. NE idney. 

: By this face, 
This ſeeming brow of juſtice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for. Shakeſþe 

The pleaſant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh 

Cut with her golden oars the ſilver ſtream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous baitz 

So angle we for Beatrice.  Shakeſpeares 
ANGLE ROD. 2. , [angel roede, Dutch. 

The ſtick to which the line and hook are 

hung. SER | 

It differeth much in greatneſs; the ſmalleſt being 
fit for thatching of houſes; the ſecond bigneſs is 
uſed for angle- rods; and, in China, for beating of 
offenders upon the thighs. Bacon. 

He makes a May- fly to a miracle, and furniſhes 
the whole country with angle-rods. Aaddiſon- 

A*NGLER. 2. /. [from angle. ] He that fiſhes 


with an angle. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, 
Would let them play a while upon the hook. _ 
Drydens 

Neither do birds alone, but many ſorts of fiſhes, 
feed upon inſets; as is well known to anglers, 
who bait their hooks with them. R 

A*NGLicism. 2. , [from Anglus, Lat.] A 
form of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſſr 
language; an Engliſh idiom. 

They corrupt their file with untutored angli- 
ciſms. Milton, 

AN GOBER. 2. . A kind of pear, | 
AN OUR. z. . [angor, Lat.] Pain. 

If the patient be ſurpriſed with a lipothymous 
angour, and great oppreſs about the ſtomach, ex- 
pect no relief from cordials. Harveys 

ANGRILY, adv. [from angry.] In an an- 
gry manner; furiouſly ; peeviſhly. 
I will fit as quiet as a lamb 
I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily. Sbaleſpcare. 
A*NGRY. adj. [from anger. 
I. Touched with anger ; provo 


Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak : 
peradventure there ſhall be thirty ſound there. 
Gen. xviii. 30. 
2. It ſeems properly to require, when the- 
object of anger is mentioned, the parti 
cle at before a thing, and ai before a 
perſon; but this is not always obſerved. 
Your Coriolanus is not much miſſed, but wittr 
his friends: the commonwealth doth ftand, and ſo 
would do, were he angry at it, Shakeſpeare. 
Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry 2vith 
yourſelves, that ye fold me hither : for God did 
ſend me before you to preſerve life, Gen. xlv. 5. 
I think it a vaſt pleaſure, that whenever two 
people of merit regard one another, ſo many 
ſcoundrels envy and are angry at them. Ssoiſt. 
3. Having the appearance of anger ; ha» 
ving the effect of anger. | 
The north wind driveth away rain: io doth, an 
angry countenance a backbiting tongue. 
Prove XXV. 23. 
In chirurgery, painful; inflamed 
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"This ſerum, being accompanied by the thinner 
parts of the blood, grows red and angry; and, 
wanting its due regreſs into the maſs, firſt gathers 
Into a Fard ſwelling, and, in a few days, ripens 
into matter, and ſo diſchargeth. Wiſeman. 

A'ncvisn, . J. [ argoifſe, Fr, angor, Lat.] 
Exceſſive pain either of mind or body; 
applied to the mind, it means the pain 
of ſorroav, and is ſeldom uſed to fignity 
other paſſions. 

Not all fo cheerful ſeemed the of fight, 

As was her ſiſter; whether dread did dwell, 
Or anguiſo, in her heart, is hard to tell. 


Fairy Queen. . 


Virtue 's but anguiſh, when 'tis ſeveral, 
By occaſion wak'd, and circumftantial ; 


True virtue's ſoul *s always in all deeds all. Donne. 


They had perſecutors, whoſe invention was as 
great as their cruelty, Wit and malice conſpired 
to find out ſuch deaths, and thoſe of ſuch incredi- 
ble anguiſb, that only the manner of dying was the 
puniſhment, death itſelf the deliverance. South. 
Perpetual anguiſp fills his anxious breaſt. 
Not ſtopt by buſineſs, nor compos'd by reſt; 
No muſick cheers him, nor no feaſt can pleaſe, 
Dryden. 
A*ncuisseD. adj. [from anguiſh.) Seized 
with anguiſh ; tortured ; exceſſively 
pained : not in uſe, 
Feel no touch 
Of conſcience, but of fame, and be 
Arguiſb d, not that *twas ſin, but that *twas ſhe. 
| Donne. 
ANGULAR. adj. [from angle.] 7 
x, Having angles or corners; cornered. 
As for the figure of cryſtal; it is for the moſt 
part hexagonal, or ſix cornered, being built upon 
a confuſed matter, from whence, as it were from 
a root, angular figures ariſe, even as in the ame- 
thyſt and baſaltes. 
2. Conſiſting of an angle. 
| The diſtance of the edges of the knives from one 
another, at the diſtance of four inches from the 
angular point, where the edges of the knives meet, 
was the eighth part of an inch. Newton's Opticks. 


ANGULA'RITY. z. , [ from angular. ] The 
quality of being angular, or having 
corners. 

A'NGULARLY. adv. [ from angular. ] With 


angles or corners. 
Another part of the ſame ſolution afforded us 
an ice angularly figured. Boyle. 
A*NGULARNESS. u. / [ from angular.] The 


quality of being angular. 


 A'NGULATED. adj. | from angle.] Formed 


with angles or corners. 
Topazes, amethyſts, or emeralds, which grow in 


the fiflures, are ordinarily cryſtallized, or ſhot into 


engulated figures; whereas, in the ſtrata, they are 
found in rude lumps, like yellow, purple, and green 
pebbles. Woodward. 
AncvuLo'srTy. z. , [from angulous.] An- 
gularity ; cornered form. Die. 
A*NGuLoOus. 44%. [from angle.] Hooked ; 
angular. | 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of 
ſolid bodies are held together by hooks, and angu- 
tous involutions; fince the coherence of the parts 
of theſe will be of as difficult a conception. 

Glanville. 
Ancvu'sT. adj. [anguftus, Lat.] Narrow); 
ſtrait, | 
AnxcusTA'T1ON. 2. /. [from anguftus.] 
The act of making narrow; ſtraitening; 
the ſtate of being narrowed. 

The cauſe may be referred either to the gru- 
mouſneſs of the blood, or to obſtruction of the 
vein ſomewhere in its paſſage, by ſome anguſtation 
upon it by part of the tumour. Jeman. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ANI 

ANE#ELA TION. u. /. [anhelo, Lat.] The 
act of panting; the ſtate of being out 
of breath. | 

ANHELO'SE. adi. [ anhelus, Lat.] Out of 
breath; panting ; labouring of being 
out of breath. Die. 

ANIENTED. adj. [aneantir, Fr.] Fruſ- 
trated ; brought to nothing. 

An1'cars, adv. from a for at, and night.] 
In the night time. | 

Sir Toby, you muſt come in earlier anights; my 


lady takes great exceptions at your ill hours. 
Shakeſpeare. 

A NIL. 2. /. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves 
and ſtalks indigo is prepared. 

AN ILENESS. I. J. [anilitas, Lat.] The 

AN “LIT x. ſtate of being an old 
woman; the old 5 of women. 

ANIMABLE. adj. [from animate.] That 
which may be put into life, or receive 
animation. , | Die. 

ANIMADVERSION, 2. / [animadver/io, 
Lat.] | 

1. Reproof; ſevere cenſure ; blame, 

Hs diſmiſſed their commiſſioners with ſevere and 

ſharp animadwerſions. © Clarendon. 
2. Puniſhment. When the object of ani- 

madwerſion is mentioned, it has the par- 

ticle on or upon before it. | 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is uſual 
to have the controverſy handled by pamphlets on 
both ſides 3 without the leaſt animad verſion upon the 
authors. | Swifts 

3. In law. 

An eccleſiaſtical cenſure, and an eccleſiaſtical 
animadverſion, are different things; for a cenſure 
has a relation te a ſpiritual puniſhment, but an 
animadverſion has only a reſpect to a temporal one; 
as, degradation, and the delivering the perſon over 
to the ſecular court, Ayliffe's Parergon. 

4. Perception ; power of notice : not in uſe. 

The foul is the ſole percipient which hath ani- 

madverſion and ſenſe, properly ſo called, Glanville. 
ANIMADVE'RSIVE. adj, from animad- 


ing; percipient : not in uſe. 

The repreſentation of objects to the ſoul, the 
only animadverſiue principle, is conveyed by mo- 
tions made on the immediate organs of ſenſe. 

Glanville. 
ANIMADVE RSIVENESS. 2. / from anim- 
ad verſi ve.] The power of animadverting, 
or making judgment. Die. 
To ANIMADVERT. v. 2. [animadverto, 
Lat.] | 
1. To paſs cenſures upon. 

I ſhould not animadvert on him, who was a pain- 
ful obſerver of the decorum of the ſtage, if he 
had not uſed extreme ſeverity in his judgment of 
the incomparable Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 

2. To inflit puniſhments, In both ſenſes 
with the particle «por. 

If the Author of the univerſe animadverts upon 
men here below, how much more will it become 
him to do it upon their entrance into a higher ſtate 
of being ? Grew. 

ANIMADVE'RTER.z./.[ from animadvert.}] 
He that paſſes cenſures, or inflicts pu- 
niſhments. | - 

God is a ſtrict obſerver of, and a ſevere animad- 

verter upon, ſuch as preſume to partake of thoſe 
myſteries, without ſuch a preparation. South, 
ANIMAL. z. /. [ animal, Lat.] 
1. A living creature corporeal, diſtin, on 
the one ſide, from pure ſpirit; on the 


other, from mere matter. 


vert.] That has the power of perceiv- 


ANTI 

Animals are ſuch beings, which, beſide 
the power of growing, and roducin 
their like, as plants and vegetable bn 
areendowed alſo with ſenſation and ſpor. 
taneous motion, Mr. Ray Sw 
ſchemes of tables of them. ; 
P ; 3 yo either 
anguineous, that is f 5 
— either by EO TR 0 
Lungs, having either 
[5 ventricles in their heart, ang tho 


either 
Vivaparous, | 
Aquatick, as the whale k; 
T4 1 Terreſtrial, as quadrupeds 5 » 
| 8 Oviparous, as birds. 
ut one ventricle in the heart, as 
* toiſes, and ſerpents. + ogy ts 
Gills, as all ſanguineous fiſhes, except ths 
{ whale kind, , „ AY 
| Exſanguineous, or without blood, which ty be 
divided into 5 : 
{| Greater, and thoſe either | 
Naked, 
Terreftrial, as naked ſnails, 
Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fiſh, &c, 
Covered with a tegument, either 
Cruſtaceous, as lobſters and-crab-fih, 
Teſtaceous, either 
Univalve, as limpets ; 
Bivalve, as oyſters, muſcles, cockles; 
Turbinate, as periwinkles, ſnails, &, 
Leſſer, as inſects of all ſorts. 
Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, arecither 
Hoofed, which are either 
Whole- footed or hoofed, as the horſe and aß; 
Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
Two principal parts, called biſulca, either 
L as chew not the cud, as ſwine; 
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Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud; d. 
vided into 

Such as have perpetual and hollow horns 

} Beef: -kind 5 


3 


| 
\ Sheep-kind, 
Goat- kind. 
Such as have ſolid, branched, and decidvo!y 
horns, as the deer-kind. 
Four parts, or quadriſulca, as the rhinocerm 
and hippopotamus. ET 
_Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided ind 
Two parts or toes, having two nails, as (it 
camel-kind ; | 
Many toes or claws; either 
Undivided, as the elephant; 
Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, and an human ſhape, as ap; 
Narrower, and more pointed nails, 
which, in reſpect of their teeth, are divided into lach 
as have f ; 
Many foreteeth, or cutters, in each Jaw; A's; 
The greater, which have | 
1. ſhorter ſnout and rounder head, a; be 


cat-kind ; N 

A longer ſnout and head, as the dog-kine 

The leſſer, the vermin or weazel-kind. aim 
Only two large and remarkable 1 
which are phytivorous, and are called the 4 


kind. 1 : 100 ie 
Vegetables are proper enough to repair 9 1 b fi 
as being near of the ſame ſpecifick * * wed 


the animal juices, and as confitin _—_ 
parts with animal ſubſtances, ſpirit, 2 n 
oil, earth ; all which are contained 1 
they derive from the earth. Afrbutbnat en Au ! 

Some of the animated ſubſtances ry" mo 
organical or inſtrumental parts, —_ _ 10 
riety of motions from place to place, _— 15 
of life within themſelves, as beaſts, * 3 at 
and inſects; theſe are called animals. wh * 
mated ſubſtances are called vegetables, 1 oy ; 
within themſelves the principles of 3 
of life and growth, and of various me 1 herb 
leaves and fruit, ſuch as we fee 0 F Lig 
and trees. | 2. } 


-a f 
8 wy at he is a flupid animal. 


A'n1Mal. ad. [ animalis, Lat.] : 
|. That which belongs or relates to ani- 
8. 3 

* are things in the world of ſpirits, where- 

*1 our ideas are very dark and confuſed ; ſuch as 

their union with animal nature, the way of their 

acting on material beings, and their converſe with 
each other.  Witts's Logick. 

2, Animal functions, diſtinguiſhed from 

natural and vital, are the lower powers 

of the mind, as the will, memory, an 
imagination. | 1 ; 

3. Animal life is oppoſed, on one ſide, 

to intelleFual, and, on the other, to Ve- 

getable. K i 3 

4. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual 

or rational ; as, the animal nature. 

Ax1Ma'LCULE. 2. ſ. [animalculum, 1 
A ſmall animal; particularly thoſe whic 

are in their firſt and ſmalleſt ſtate. 

We are to know, that they all come of the ſeed 
of arimalcules of their own kind, that were before 
laid there. ; ES | Ray. 
AxIUA'LIT v. #. . [from aximal.] The 
ſtate of animal exiſtence. 

The word animal firſt only ſignifies human ani- 
nality, In the minor propoſition, the word ani- 
mal, for the ſame reaſon, ſignifies the animality of 
a gooſe : thereby it becomes an ambiguous term, 
and unfit to build the concluſion upon. Watts. 
7: ANIMATE. v. a. [animo, Lat.] 

1. To quicken ; to make alive; to give 
life to: as, the ſoul animates the body; 
man muſt have been animated by a 
higher power, | | 

2. To give powers to; to heighten the 

powers or effect of any thing. 

But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute ſtrings with vocal ſouls inſpire : 

Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 

Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream; 

None can record their heav'nly praiſe ſo well 

As Helen, in whoſe eyes ten thouſand Cupids dwell. 
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3. To encourage; to incite, | 

"The more to animate the people, he ſtood on 
high, from whence he might be beſt heard, and 
cried unto them with a loud voice. Knolles. 
He was animated to expect the papacy, by the 
prediction of a ſoothſayer, that one ſhould ſuc- 

ceed Pope Leo, whoſe name ſhould be ay na 
acon, 


ANIMATE, adj. [from To animate.] Alive; 
poſſeſiing animal life. | 
All bodies have ſpirits and pneumatical parts 
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458-185 vithin them; but the main differences between 
* «mate and inanimate, are two: the firſt is, that 
eteech 2 the ſpirits of things animate are all contained within 
I the hae ſelves, and are branched in veins and ſecret 

5 _ as blood is ; and, in living creatures, the 
ir anime Pirits have not only branches, but certain cells or 


_ where the principal ſpirits do reſide, and 
vnereunto the reſt do reſort; but the ſpirits in 


Abs inanimate are ſhut in, and cut off by the 


avity Wick 
f che ſat: 


vacer; mY 


in the {i on parts, and are not pervious one to ano- 
in Alanis" Fiery as air is in ſnow, Bacon. 
ave varioi or Nobler birth 
for 2? 0 Pens anmate with gradual life, 
nd a pri growth, ſenſe, reaſon, all ſumm'd up in man. 
rds, ff There 8 ilton. 
Other 2% 7 are ſeveral topics uſed againft atheiſn 
which 3 e ſuch as the viſible marks of divine 
mother # r and goodneſs in the works of the creation, 
du@i0%s © e umon of ſouls with matter, and the ad- 
ants, hetd * le ſtructute of animate bodies. Bentley. 
15's Lg MATED, articipial adj. {from ani- 
2B ae.) Live Y 3 vigorous, ; 
Vol. I. 6 
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of contempt, we ſay of a ſtupid | 
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Warriours ſhe fires with animated ſounds; 

- Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. Pepe. 

ANIMATEN ESS. 2. . [from animate.] 
The ſtate of being animated. Dick. 

ANI1MA'TION. 2. / [from animate.] 

1. The act of animating or enlivening. 

Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the 
third day's work. They are the firſt producat, 
which is the word of animation. Bacon, 

2. The ſtate of being enlivened. 

Two general motions in all animation are its 
beginning and encreaſe; and two more to run 
through its ſtate and declination. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A*NIMATIVE. adj, [from animate.) That 
which has the power of giving life, or 
animating. 


which gives life ; or any thing analo- 
us to life, as motion. 

Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do 
readily recieve the impreſſions of their motor, and, 
if not fettered by their gravity, conform themſelves 

to ſituations, wherein they beſt unite to their ani- 
mator. : Brown. 


Ax Ius E. adj. [animoſus, Lat.] Full 
of ſpirit; hot; vehement. Dick. 
Ax IMO“s EN ESS. 2. /.{ from animo/e.] Spi- 
rit ; heat; vehemence of temper. Dic. 
AN1mMoO'SITY. . /. [ animoſitas, Lat.] Ve- 
hemence of hatred; paſſionate malig- 
nity. It implies rather a diſpoſition to 
break out into outrages, than the out- 
rage itſelf. 

They were ſure to bring paſſien, animoſity, and 
malice enough of their own, what evidence ſoever 
they had from others. Clarendon. 

If there is not ſome method found out for al- 
laying theſe heats and animoſities among the fair 

ſex, one does not know to what outrages they may 
proceed. Addiſon. 
No religious ſet ever carried their averſions for 
each other to greater heights than our ſtate par- 
ties have done; who, the more to inflame their 
. paſſions, have mixed religious and civil animoſities 
together ; borrowing one of their appellations from 
the church. 4 Soi ts 
A*N18E. 2. .. [aniſum, Lat.] A ſpecies of 
apium or parſley, with large ſweet-ſcent- 
ed ſeeds, This plant is not worth pro- 
pagating in England for uſe, becauſe 
the ſeeds can be had much better and 
cheaper from Italy. Miller. 

Ye pay the tythe of mint, and ariſe, and oum- 
min, and have omitted the weightier matters gf the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith : theſe ought ve 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 

Matt. xxiii. 23. 


AN C ER. 2. % [ancher, Dutch. ] A liquid 
meaſure chiefly uſed at Amſterdam. It 
is the fourth part of the awm, and con- 
tains two ſtekans : each ſtekan conſiſts 
of ſixteen mengles; the mengle being 
equal to two of our wine quarts. 

Chambers. 

A*NKLE. 2. ,. [ancleop, Sax; anchel, 
Dutch.] The joint which joins the foot 
to the leg, 

One of his ankles was much ſwelled and ulce- 


rated on the infide, in ſeveral places. iſeman. 
My ſimple ſyſtem ſhall ſuppoſe, 
That Alma enters at the toes; | 
That then ſhe mounts by juſt degrees 
Up to the ankles, legs, and knees. Prior. 
A*NXLE-BONE, 2. /. [from ankle and bone. ] 


The bone of the ankle. 
The ſhin- bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is | 


AN IMA“TTOR. 2. / [from animate.) That | 


ANN 


| gle ſhadow; the ankle-bone will how itſelf by 2 ſha- 


dow given underneath, as the knee. Peac ham. 
ANNAL IST. . i [from annals.] A writer 


of annals. 
Their own annaliſt has given the ſame title to 
that of Syrmium. Atterbury . 
ANN Al, without fingular num- 


S. 2, 1 
ber, [annales, Lat.] Hiſtories digeſted in 
the exact order of time; narratives in 


proper year. | 
Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

DO nymph! the tedious annals of our fate; 
Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run, 
The day would ſooner than the tale be done 

: | Dryden. 
N We are aſſured, by many glorious examples in the 
annals of our religion, that every one, in the ke 


* 


thus; but thus will every one be tempted to act. 


ws NATS. . /. without ſingular. [ annates, 

at. 

1. Firſt fruits; becauſe the rate of firſt 
fruits paid of ſpiritual livings, is after 
one year's profit, Cowell. 

2. Maſſes ſaid in the Romiſh church for 
the ſpace of a year, or for any other 
time, either for the ſoul of a perſon de- 


living. Ayliſe's Parergon. 
To ANNE AL. v. a. [ælan, — "any 
1. To heat glaſs, that the colours laid on 
1t may be fixed. | 
But when thou doſt anneal in glaſs thy ſtory, 
— then the light and glory 


More rev'rend grows, and more doth win, 
Which elſe ſhews wat'riſh, bleak, and thin. 


When you purpoſe to anneal, take a plate of iron 
made fit for the oven; or take a blue tone, which 
being made fit for the oven, lay it upon the croſs 
bars of iron. : Peacham, 

Which her own inward ſymmetry reveal'd, 

And like a picture ſhone, in glaſs annead. Dryd. 
2. To heat glaſs after it is blown, that it 
may not break. 
3. To heat any thing in ſuch a manner as 


to give 1t the true temper, 


annexer, Fr. 

1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexed 
a codicil to his will. 

2. To unite, as a ſmaller thing to a 
greater ; as, he annexed a province to 
his kingdom. | 

3. To unite à pofterior? ; annexion always 
preſuppoſing ſomething : thus we may 
ſay, puniſhment is annexed to guilt, 
but not guilt to puniſhment. | 

Concerning fate or deſtiny, the opinions of 
thoſe learned men, that have written thereof, 
may be ſafely received, had they not thereunto 
annexed and faſtened an inevitable neceflity, and 
made it more general and univerſally powerful 


than it is, Raleigh. 
| Nations will decline ſo low 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong, 
But juftice, and ſome fatal curſe annex d, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milton. 
I mean not the authority, which is annexed to 
your office; I ſpeak of that only which is inborn 
and inherent to your perſon, Dryden. 
He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and 
annex happineſs always to the exerciſe of it. 
a Atterbury. 
The temporal reward is annexed to the bare 
performance of the action, but the eternal to the 
obedience. | Regerse 
e006 ANNE Xs 


 » 


made by ſhadowing one half of the leg with a _ | 


which every event is recorded under its 


circumftances of diſtreſs, will not act and argue 


Roger:. 


ceaſed, or for the benefit of a perſon 
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ANN 
Ax NE'X. 1. , [from To annex. ] The thing 


annexed; additament. 
Failing in his firſt attempt to be but like the 
higheſt in heaven, he hath obtained of men to be 
the ſame on earth, and hath accordingly aſſumed 
the annexes of divinity. | Brown. 
AnNEXa'TION. z. J [from annex.] 
1. Conjunction; addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable 
mindedneſs, which Chriſt ſo vehemently recom- 
mends to us, we have his own promiſe, that the 
whole body will be full of light, Mattb. vi. that 
all other chriſtian virtues will, by way of conco- 
mitance or annexation, attend them. Hammond. 

2. Union; act or practice of adding or 
uniting. | 

How annexations of benefices firſt came into 
the church, whether by the prince's authority, or 
the pope's licence, is a very great diſpute. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ArNEX10N. 2. / [from annex.] The act 
of annexing; addition. 

It is neceſſary to engage the fears of men, by 
the anzexicn of ſuch penalties as will overbalance 
temporal pleaſure. -1 Rogers. 


ANnNEXMENT. 2. , [from annex. ] 


1. The act of annexing. 


2. The thing annexed. 
When it falls, 
Each ſmall annexment, petty confequence, 
Attends the boiſt'rous ruin. Shakefpeare. 


ANNIHILABLE. adj, from annibilate.] 
That which may be reduced to nothing ; 
that which may be put out of exiſtence. 

To ANNUHILATE. v. a. [ad and nihi- 
lum, Lat.) | 

1. To reduce to nothing ; to put out of 


exiſtence. 
It is impoſſible for any body to be utterly un- 
vibilated; but that, as it was the work of the 
omnipotency of God to make ſomewhat of no- 
thing, ſo it requireth the like omnipotency to 
turn ſomewhat into nothing. Bacon, 
Thou taught'ſt me, by making me ; 
Love her, who doth negle& both me and thee, 
1” invent and practiſe this one way t annibilate 
all three. Donne. 
He deſpaired of God's mercy z he, by a de- 
collation of all hope, annihilated his mercy. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Whoſe friendſhip can ſtand againſt aſſaults, 
ſtrong enough to anxibilate the friendſhip of puny 
minds; ſuch an one has reached true conſtancy. 
South, 
Some imagined, water ſufficient to a deluge 
was created, and, when the buſineſs was done, 
ditbanded and annihilated. Woodward, 
2. To deſtroy, ſo as to make the thing 
otherwiſe than it was. 
The flood hath altered, deformed,. or rather 
annihilated, this place, fo as no man can find any 
mark or memory thereof. Raleigh, 


3. To annul; to deſtroy the agency of 


any thing. | 
There 1s no reaſon, that any one commonwealth 
ſhould arnibilate that whereupon the whole world 
has agreed. 
AxxXIHILATION. 2. , from annihilate.] 
The act of reducing to nothing. The 
ſtate of being reduced to nothing. 
Ood hath his influence into the very eſſence of 
things, without which their utter annibilation 
could nog-chooſe but follow. Hooker. 
That knowledge, which as ſpirits we obtain, 
Is to be valued in the midſt of pain: 
Annibhilatian were to loſe heav'n more: 
We are not quite exil'd, where thought can ſoar. 
Dryden. 


AxNIVE'as ART. z. / [anniver/arius, Lat.] 


Hooker. | 


ANN 


1. A day celebrated as it returns in the | 


courſe of the year. 

For encouragement to follow the example of 
martyrs, the primitive chriſtians met at the places 
of their martyrdom, to praiſe God for them, and 
to obſerve the anniverſary of their ſutferings. 

Stilling fleet. 
2. The act of celebration, or performance, 
in honour of the anniverſary day. 

Donne had never ſeen Mrs. Drury, whom he 
has made immortal in his admirable anniverſaries. 

| Dryden. 

3. Anni verſary is an office in the Romiſh 

church, celebrated now only once a year, 

but which ought to be ſaid daily through 
the year, for the ſoul of the deceaſed. 

Ayliffe*'s Parergon. 

ANNIVERSARY, adj. [ anniver/arius, Lat.] 

Returning with the revolution of the 

year; annual ; yearly. 

The heaven whirled about with admirable ce- 
lerity, moſt conſtantly finiſhing its anniverſary 
viciſſitudes. Ray. 

They deny giving any worſhip to a ereature, 
as inconſiſtent with chriſtianity; but confeſs the 
honour and eſteem for the martyrs, which they 
expreſſed by keeping their anniverſary days, and 
recommending their example. 


A"NNO DOMINI1, [Lat.] In the year of 
our Lord; as, anno domini, or A, D. 
1751 that is, in the ſeventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-firſt year from the birth 
of our Saviour. 

Ax NOCISAN CE. 2. . [from annoy, but not 
now in uſe. 

It hath a double ſignification. Any hurt done 
either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or 
common river; or to a private, by laying any 
thing that may breed infection, by encroaching, 

or ſuch like means. 
upon this tranſgreſſion. See Nuis AN cE, the 
word now uſed, Blount, 


A NNOLIS. 2. /. An American animal, 
like a lizard. | | 
ANNOTATION. 2. . [annotatio, Lat.] 
Explications or remarks written upon 
books ; notes. | 
It might appear very improper ts publiſh arno- 
tations, without the text itſelf whereunto they re- 
late. Boyle. 
Ax Nx OTA TOR. ». / [Lat.] A writer of 
notes, or annotations; à ſcholiaſt; a 
commentator. . 
I have not that reſpect for the annotators, which 
they generally meet with in the world. 
Felton on the Claſſicks. 
To ANNO'UNCE, v. a. [annoncer, Fr. an- 
uuncio, Lat.] 
1. To publiſh ; to proclaim. 
Of the Meſſiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets ; of thy birth at length 
Aunounc d by Gabriel with the firſt I knew. Milt. 
2. To pronounce ; to declare by a judi- 
_ cial ſentence. 1 
Thoſe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious 
care, 


Who model nations, publiſh laws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior. 


To ANNOYY. v. a. [ annoyer, Fr.] To in- 
commode; to vex; to teaze; to moleſt. 


Woe to poor man; each outward thing annoys | 


him; 
Hc heaps in inward grief, that moſt deſtroys him. 
Her joyous preſence and ſweet company 


In full content he there did long enjoy; 
Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealouſy, 


His dear delights were able to anney. Fairy Queen. 
5 


Stilling fleet. 


The writ that is brought 


Sidney. 


rag 8 


1 


J 


Ry, 
Ax xo v. . /. [from the verb.] Injury; 


To take the good viciſſitude of joy? 


A 
1. 


2. 


eth out to the annoyance of others. 


A 


ANNUAL. adj, [annuel, Fr. from annut, 


I. That which comes yearly. 


2. 


3. 


A'nnuaLLyY. adv. [from ærnual.] ear 


Ax Nv“LTAN T. #./ [from annuity.) He 


ANNUTTY. z. / [ annuite, Fr.] 
1. A yearly rent to be pa 


ANN 

As one who long in populous city pe 
Where houſes thick, 3 1 air, 
Forth iſſuing. on a ſummer's morn to breathe N 
Among the pleaſant villages, and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 

Inſe&s ſeldom uſe their offenſive „ W 
leſs provoked : let them but alone, and any 
them not. 


moleſtation ; trouble, a 
Sleep, Richmond, ſleep in peace, and wake in 


joy; 
Good angels guard thee from the boar's ann. 
: EE 2 
All pain and joy is in their way; 
The things we fear bring leſs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 
But in themſelves they cannot ſtay. Derxe, 
What then remains, but, after paſt auncy, 
1 Dryden, 
NNO'YANCE. 7. . [from annoy.] 
That which annoys ; that which hurts, 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe, Shakeſp, 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great 
annoyances to corn. ortmer, 
The ſtate of being annoyed ; or a& of 
annoying. | 
The ſpit venom of their poiſoned hearts break- 
Hasler. 
The greateſt annoyance and diſturbance of man- 
kind has been from one of thoſe two things, 
force or fraud. | Seuth, 
For the further annoyance and terrour of any 
beſieged place, they would throw into it dead 
bodies. Wilkins, 
NNO'YER. #. . [from To annoy.] The 


perſon that annoys. 


Lat.] 


Annual for me the grape, the roſe, renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. Pat. 
That which is reckoned by the year. 
| The king's majeſty 
Does purpoſe honour to you; to which 
A thouſand pounds a-year, annual ſupport, 
Out of his grace he adds. Shateſp. Henry VIII, 
That which laſts only. a. year.. 

The dying, ih the winter of the roots of plants 
that are annual, ſeemeth to be cauſed by the 
over-expence of the ſap ; which being prevented, 
they will ſuperannuate, if they ſtand warm. Baca. 

Every tree may, in ſome ſenſe, be faid to be 
an annual plant, both leaf, flower, and fruit 
proceeding from the coat that was ſuperinduced 
over the wood the laſt year. Roy 


ly ; every year. Es 

By two drachms, they thought it ſufficient i 
ſignify a heart; beauſe the heart at one ye 
weigheth two drachms, that is, a quarter of an 
ounce ; and, unto fifty years, annually encreaſeth 


the weight of one drachm. 
Brown's Vulgar Erroutt 


The whole ſtrength of a nation is the utmoſt 


that a prince can raiſe annually from his * 


that poſſeſſes or receives an annultj. 


id for term 0 


life or years, The differences between 
a rent and an annuity are, that even 
rent is going out of land; but - 72 
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curl, and brother to another, who ſupplied his ex- 


ANO 

ranter, his heirs, or ſucceflors; but of 
?rent, the ſame actions lie as do of land. 
The third difference is, that an annuity 
is never taken for- aſſets, becauſe it is 
no freehold in law; nor ſhall be put in 
execution upon a ſtatute merchant, ſta- 
tute ſtaple, or elegit, as a rent may: 
Coævell. 


2. A yearly allowance. 
He was generally known to be the ſon of one 


beyond what his annuity from his father 


ence 
or; Clarendon. 


would bear, . 
9 AxnxU"L. . . [from nullus.] 
1. To make void; to nullify; to abro- 

ate; to aboliſh. 7 

That which gives force to the law, is the autho- 
rity that enacts it; and whoever deſtroys this 
authority, does, in effect, annul the law. Rogers. 

2. To reduce to nothing; to obliterate. 

Light, the pure work of God, to me 's extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annull'd, which might in part my grief have eae'd. 

Milton. 
ANNULAR, adj, [from annulus, Lat.] In 
the form of a ring. 

That they might not, in bending the arm or 
leg, riſe up, he has tied them to the bones by an- 
»#/ar ligaments, Cheyne. 

A'XNULARY. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] 


In the form of rings. 

Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary, the 
wind-pipe is made with annulary cartilages, that 
the ſides of it may not flag and fall together. Ray. 


A'xNULET. 2. /. [from annulus, Lat.] 

1. A little ring. | 

2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark 
of diſtinction, which the fifth brother of 
any family ought to bear in his coat of 
arms. | wg bed 

3. Annulets are alſo a part of the coat- 
armour of ſeveral families; they were 
anciently reputed a mark of nobility 
and juriſdiction, it being the cuſtom of 

prelates to receive their inveſtiture per 
vaculum & annulum. Ty | 

4. [In architecture.] The ſmall ſquare 
members, in the Dorick capital, under 
the quarter round, are called annulets. 

5. Arnulet is alſo uſed for a narrow flat 
moulding common to other parts of the 
column ; ſo called, becauſe it encom- 

paſſes the column round. Chambers. 


7% ANNUMERATE. v. a. [ annumero, 
Lat.] To add to a former number; to 

_ unite to ſomething before mentioned. 
NNUMERA' TION. 2. / [annumeratio, 
Lat.] Addition to a former number. 

To ANNUNCIATE. vv. a. [ annuncto, 
Lat.] To bring tidings; to relate 
lomething that kas fallen out: a word 
not in popular uſe. 

AxxUxcia"rION DAY. 2. /, [from an- 
zunclate.] The day celebrated by the 
church, in memory of the angel's ſalu- 
tation of the bleſſed Virgin; ſolemnized 
* us on the twenty- fifth of March. 
8 oy the day of the annunciation, or Lady- 

7, meditate on the incarnation of our bleſſed 


3 and ſo upon all the feſtivals of the 
s ; Taylor. 
TREE adj. from « and d.] That 
which has the power of mitigating pain. 
Yet durſt ſhe not too deeply probe the wound, 


AN O 


But ſtrove with anadynes t' aſſuage the ſmart, 
And mildly thus her med'cine did impart. Dryd. 
Anodynes, or abaters of pain of the alimentary 
kind, are ſuch things as relax the tenſion of the 
affected nervous fibres, as decoctions of emol- 
lient ſubſtances; thoſe things which deſtroy the 
particular acrimony which occaſions the pain; 
or what deadens the ſenſation of the brain, by 
procuring ſleep. . Arbuthnot. 
To ANOINT. v. a. [oindre, enoinare, 
part. oint, enoint, Fr.] 
1. To rub over with unctuous matter, as 


oil, or unguents. 


Thou ſhalt have olive trees throughout all thy 
coaſts, but thou ſhalt not axcint thyſelf with the 
oil: for thine olive ſhall caſt his fruit. 

Deut. xxviit. 40. 
2. To ſmear; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then, in brazen caldrons borne, 
Are pour'd to waſh his body, joint by joint, 

And fragrant oils the ſtiffen'd limbs anoint. 
Dryden. 


3. To conſecrate by unction. 
I would not ſee thy ſiſter 
In his anointed fleſh ſtick boariſh fangs. Shakeſp. 

AN OINTER. z. , [from anoint.] The 
perſon that anoints. 

Ax OMALISM. 2. /. [from anomaly.] Ano- 
maly; irregularity; deviation from the 
common rule. Dict. 

ANOMALTSTICAL. adj, | from anomaly. 
Irregular ; applied in aftronomy to the 
year, taken for the time in which the 
earth paſſeth through-its orbit, diſtinct 
from the tropical year. 

Ano'MALOUs. adj. Ia priv. and vuan®-.] 
Irregular ; out of rule ; deviating from 
the general method or analogy of things, 
It is applied, in grammar, to words 

_ deviating from the common rules of 
inflection; and, in aſtronomy, to the 


ſeemingly irregular motions of the pla- | 


There will ariſe anonalaus diſturbances not only 
in civil and artificial, but alſo in military officers, 
8 Brown's Vutgar Errours. 

He being acquainted with ſome characters of 
every ſpeech, you may at pleaſure make him un- 
derſtand anomalous pronunciation. 
Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and 
iron : to which we may join that anomalous body, 
quickfilver or mercury. | Locke, 
ANno"MALOUSLY. adv. [from anomalous.) 
Irregularly ; in a manner contrary to 


rule. EY 
Eve was not ſolemnly begotten, but ſuddenly 
framed, and anomalou ſiy proceeded from Adam. 
' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ANO'MALY. ». / [ anomalie, Fr. anoma- 
lia, Lat. awpare.] Irregularity ; de- 
viation from the common rule. 

If we ſhould chance to find a mother debauch- 
ing her daughter, as ſuch monſters have been 
ſeen, we muſt charge this upon a peculiar anomaly. 

and baſeneſs of nature. 2s "= "3%: 

I do not purſue the many pſeudographies in 
uſe, but intend to ſhew how maſt of theſe ano- 
malies in writing might -be avoided, and better 
ſupplied. I Holder, 

A' NOM. 2. J. Ia priv. and 1yS-.] Breach 
of law. Se, | 
If fin be good, and juſt, and lawful, it is no 

more evil, it is no ſin, no anmy. 

Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

Ano'r. adv. ¶ Junius imagines it to be an 

elliptical form of ſpeaking for in one, 

that is, in one minute; Skinner from a 


Anointed let me be with deadly venom. Shakeſp. | 


3. Any other; any one elſe. 


Holder. | 


44 hoping Kill the nobler parts were ſound; | | 


* 


and near, or near; Minſhew from on on. if | 


angthergueſs manner in thy time. 
M 2 | 


AN 


1. Quickly; ſoon; in a ſhort time. 


A little ſnow, tumbled about, 


Anon becomes a mountain. Shakeſpeare, 
Will they come abroad anon? : | 
Shall we ſee young Oberon? Ben Forſu, 


4 However, witneſs, Heav'n! 
Heav'n, witneſs thou anm ! while we diſcharge 
Freely our part. Milton. 


He was not without deſign at that preſent, as - 


ſhall be made out auen; meaning by that device 


to withdraw himſelf, Clarendon, 
Still as I did the leaves inſpire, 
With ſuch a purple light they ſhone, 
As if they had been made of fire, 
And ſpreading ſo, would flame anon. Waller, 


2. Sometimes; now and then; at other 
In this ſenſe is uſed ever and 


times. 
anon, for now and then. 

Full forty days he paſs'd, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in ſhady vale, each night, 
Or harbour'd in one cave, is not reveal'd. Milton. 


Ano NYMOUS. adj. L priv. and ron] 


Wanting a name. ; 
Theſe animalcules ſerve alſo for food to an- 
other anonymous inſect of the waters. Ray. 
They would forthwith publiſh, ſlanders unpu- 
niſhed, the authors being anonymous, the imme- 

diate publiſhers thereof ſculking. 
Notes on the Dunciad. 


Axo'nyMOESLY. adv. [from anonymous. ] 


Without a name. | 
I would know, whether the edition is to come 

out anmymoufly, among complaints of ſpurious 

editions. Sevifte 


A*NOREXY. 2. . ¶ Arent i.] Inappetency, 


or loathing of food. Quincy. 


ANO'THER. adj. | from an and other.] 
1. Not the ſame. 


He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual 
diſorder, muſt of neceſſity find another riſe of go- 
vernment than that. Loc te. 


2. One more; a new addition to the 


former number. 
— 4 fur p 
What! will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of 
doom ? * Io | 
Another yet ?—a ſeventh ! I'll ſee no more. 
. Shakeſpear 2e. 


If one man fin againſt another, the judge ſhall 
judge him. 1 Samuel, ii. 2 5. 
Why not af her? preferr'd above the reſt 
By 1 knightly deeds, and open love pro- 
eſs'd; 9 
So had another been, where he his vows addreſs'd. 
| Dryden. 


4. Not one's ſelf. _ 


A man ſhall have diffuſed his life, his ſelf, 
and his whole concernments ſo far, that he can 
weep his ſorrows with ærotber's eyes; When he 
has another heart befides his own, both to ſhare, 
and to ſupport his grief, South, 


5. Widely different; much altered. 


When the ſoul is beaten from its ſtation, and 
the mounds of virtue are broken down, it be- 
comes quite another thing from what it was be- 
fore. | South, 


ANO"THERGAINES. adj. [See ANOTHER= 


GEESS.Þ Of another kind. This word 


J have found only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the haſty fool, I 
might have had anzthergaines huſband than Da- 
metas. | Sidney. 


Ax TH ERG UESsS. adj. [ This word, which 


though rarely uſed in 8 is ſome- 
what frequent in colloquial language, I 
conceive to be corrupted from another 
guiſe; that is, of a different guiſe, or 
manner, or form.] Of a different kind. 


Oh Hocus ! where art thou? It uſed to go in 
Arbuthnet. 
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ANS 


A*NSATED. adj. [anſatus, Lat. 
handles; or ſomething in 
handles. | 

To ANSWER. v. n. [ The etymology is 
uncertain ; the Saxons had andppaman, 
but in another ſenſe ; the Dutch have 
anrtuoorden.] 


Having 
e form of 


1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion. 


Are we ſuccour' d? are the Moors remov'd ? 
Anſever theſe queſtions firſt, and then a thouſand 
more. 
Anſwer them altogether. 
2. To ſpeak in oppoſition. 
No man was able to anſwer him a word. 
Matthcav, xxii. 46. 

Tf it be ſaid, we may diſcover the elementary 
ingredients of things, I anſever, that it is not 
neceſſary that ſuch a diſcovery thould be practi- 
cable. Boyle. 

3. To be accountable for: with for. 

Thoſe many had not dared to do evil 
If the'firſt man that did th' edi infringe 
Had anſcuer d for his deed. Shakeſpeare. 

Some men have ſinned in the principles of 
humanity, and muſt anſwer for not being men. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If there be any abſurdity in this, our author 

muſt anfeer for it. Locke. 
4. To vindicate ; to give a juſtificatory 
account of : with for. 

The night, fo impudently fixed for my laſt, 
made little impreſſion on myſelf ; but I cannot 
anſwer for my family. Swift. 

5. To give an account. | 
How they have been ſince received, and ſo well 
improved, let thoſe anſwer either to God or man, 
who have been the authors and promoters of ſuch 
wiſe council, Temple, 

He wants a father to protect his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. You muſt bear 
The future blame, and anſwer to the world, 
When you refuſe the eaſy honeſt means 
Of taking care of him. 
6. To correſpond to; to ſuit with. 

As in water face anſeereth to face, ſo the heart 
of man to man. : Prov. xxvii. 19. 

7. To be equivalent to; to ſtand for 
ſomething elſe. 

A feaſt is made for laughter, and wine maketh 
merry: but money anſwereth all things. 

Eccl. x. 19. 


Dryden. 


Southern. 


8. To ſatisfy any claim or petition of 


right or juſtice. 

Zelmane with rageful eyes bade him defend 
himſelf; for no leſs than his life would anſwer 
it. Sidney. 

Revenge the jeering and diſdain'd contempt 
Of this proud king, who ſtudies day and night 
To arfwer all the debt he owes unto you, 

Ev'n with the bloody payments of your deaths. 
Shakeſpeare, 

Let his neck anſwer for it, if there is any mar- 
tial law in the world, Shakeſpeare. 

Men no ſooner find their appetites unanſevered, 
than they complain the times are injurious. 

Raleigh. 

That yearly rent is ſtill paid, even as the former 
caſualty itſelf was wont to be, in parcel meal paid 
in and anſwered. Bacon. 


9. To att reciprocally. 


Say, do'ſt thou yet the Roman harp command? 


Do the firings anſwer to thy noble hand? Dryd. 
10. To ftand as oppoſite or correlative to 
ſomething elſe. 

There can but two things create love, perfec- 
tion and uſefulneſs; to which anſwer, on our 
part, 1. Admiration ; and, 2. Deſire: and both 
theſe are centered in love. Taylor. 

11. To bear proportion to. 

Weapons muſt needs be dangerous things, if 

they arn{wered the bulk of fo prodigious a perſon. 


ANS 


12. To perform what is endeavoured or 
intended by the agent. 


Our part is, to chooſe out the moſt deſerving 
objects, and the moſt likely to anſwer the ends 
of our charity; and when this is done, all is 
done that lies in our power: the reſt muſt be left 
to providence. | | Atterbury. 

13. To comply with | 

He dies that touches of this fruit, 

Till J and my affairs are anſwered. Shakeſpeare. 
14. To ſucceed; to produce the wiſhed 
event. 

Jaſon followed her counſel, whereto when the 
event had anſwered, he again demanded the fleece, 


In operations upon bodies for their verſion or al- 


anſewer the trial in ſmall : and ſo deceiveth many. 

| Bacon. 

15. To appear to any call, or authoritative 

ſummons; in which ſenſe, though figu- 

ratively, the following paſſage may be, 
perhaps, taken. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſever, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the 
ſkies. | Shakeſpeare. 

16. To be over-againſ any thing. 

Fire anſwers fire, and, by their paly beams, 

Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shak, 
AN SWE R. n. /. [from To anſwer. 


or writing, in return to a queſtion, or 


poſition, 

It was a right anfever of the phyſician to his 
patient, that had ſore eyes: If you have more 
pleaſure in wine than in your ſight, wine is good, 

Locke. 
. How can we think of appearing at that tri- 
bunal, witheut being able to give a ready anſwer 
to the queſtions which he ſhall then put to us, 
about the poor and the 2fflited, the hungry and 
the naked, the fick and impriſoned? Atterbury. 
2. An account to be given to the demand 
of juſtice. 

He'll call you to fo hot an anſwer for it, 

That you ſhall chide your treſpaſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3- In law, a confutation of a charge ex- 


hibited againſt a perſon. 

A perſonal anſwer ought to have three quali- 
ties; it ought to be pertinent to the matter in 
hand; it ought to be abſolute and unconditional z 
it ought to be clear and certain. Ayliffe. 
A*NSWER-JOBBER, . , [ from anſwer and 


ing anſwers. 

What dif me from having any thing to do 

with anſwer-jobbers, is, that they have no con- 
ſcience. Sevift. 

 A*'NSWERABL®. adj. [from anſwer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made ; 
that which may be anſwered ; as, the 
argument, though ſubtle, is yet an/wer- 

FC 

2. Obliged to give an account; obliged 
to anſwer any demand of juſtice; or 
ſtand the trial of an accuſation. 

Every chief of every kindred or family ſhould 
be anſwerable, and bound to bring forth every one 
of that kindred, at all times, to be juſtified, when 
he ſhould be required, or charged with any treaſon 
or felony. | Spenſer s State of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a phyſician ſhould 
manifeſtly preſcribe poiſon to all his patients, he 
cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſeverable only 
to God ? Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more juſtly laid to 
their charge, than to other men, becauſe that 
would be to make church government anſwerable 
for the errours of human nature. 


| 3. Correſpondent, 


SWift. 


Raleigh. 


1. That which is ſaid, whether in ſpeech | 


jobber.] He that makes a trade of writ- | 


Sift . 


teration, the trial in great quantities doth not | 


4. Proportionate ; ſuitable. 


ANT 


It was but fuch a likeneſs as an im 
doth give, anſwerable enough in ſome — 
colours, but erring in others. 8 Side 
The daughters of Atlas were ladies vo. 
companying ſuch as came to be regiſtered amn 
the worthies, brought forth children anſꝛverabli in 
quality to thoſe that begot them. Raleigb. 


Only add 


Deeds to thy knowledge anſwerable; add faith, 


Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love 
By name to come call'd charity, the ſoul 


Of all the reſt. Milt, 


5. Suitable ; ſuited, 


The following, by certain eſtates of men, an- 
Feverable to that which a great perſon himſelf 
profeſſeth, as of ſoldiers to him that hath been 
employed in the wars, hath been a thing vel 
taken even in monarchies. Ba:m, 

If anſwerable ſtyle I can obtain 
Of my celeſtial patroneſs, Milt, 


6. Equal; equivalent. 


* — 


v 


There be no kings whoſe means are anſwerai/; 
unto other men's deſires. Raleigh, 


7. Relative ; correlative. 


That, to every petition for things needful, 
there ſhould be ſome anſwerable ſentence of 
thanks provided particularly to follow, is not re- 
quiſite. Hotker, 


A*NSWERABLY. adv. | from anſwerabl:,] 


In due proportion ; with proper cor- 
reſpondence ; ſuitably. 
The broader ſeas are, if they be entire, aud 
free from iſlands, they are an/wwerably deeper. 
Brerewwood on Languages, 
It bears light ſorts, into the atmoſphere, to a 
greater or leſſer height, anſwerably to the greater 
or leſſer intenſeneſs of the heat. W.odward, 


A*NSWERABLENESS. 2. , [from anſwer- 


able.) The quality of being anſver. 
able. | Dis. 


A*'nsWwERER, . F [from anſwer.) 
1. He that anſwers ; he that ſpeaks in re- 


turn to what another has ſpoken. 

I know your mind, and I will ſatisfy it; neither 
will I do it like a niggardly anfeverer, going no 
further than the bounds of the queſtion. Sidney» 


2. He that manages the controverly a- 


gainſt one that has written firſt, | 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ igno- 
rance and malice together; becauſe it gives his 
anſwverer double work. Swift, 


AxT. 2. / [zmece, Sax. which Junius 


imagines, not without probability, to 
have been firſt contracted to mr, and 
then ſoftened to ant.] An emmet; 2 
piſmire. A ſmall inſect that lives in 
great numbers together in hillocks. 
We'll ſet thee to ſchool to an ant, to teach thee 


there's no lab'ring in the winter. Sbaleſpol 
Methinks, all cities now but ant-bills are, 


'Where when the ſeveral labourers I ſee 


For children, houſe, proviſion, taking painy _ 
They're all but ants carrying eggs, —_— 


grain. F 2 P 
Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies , 
The ants republick, and the realm of bees. oft» 


 AnT-nzar. . / [from ant and bear.) 
| An animal that feeds on ants. 


Divers quadrupeds feed upon inſects ; and — 
live wholly upon them; as two ſorts of taman ry 
upon ants, which therefore are called in * ; 
ant-bears. 7 


t 
ANT-HILL, Or HILLOCK. 2. /+ E 


and hill.} The ſmall rotuberances 0 
earth in which ants make their noſe. £ 
Put blue flowers into an ant-bill, they w. 
ſtained with red; becauſe the ants wg” | ol 
their ſtinging liquor, which hath the by: 
of vitriol. 3 

Thoſe who have fern ant billacks, pence 


| met with ſome not unlike to Ithacius. 


ANT 


neſts. 
Ax'r. 
ud if it pleaſe you = 
Hp þ for. 1. J. La and eywiiu.] 


opponent. It implies generally a per- 


ſonal and particular oppoſition. 
Our antagoniſts in theſe controverſies may have 
Hooker. 
What was ſet before him, | 

To heave, pull, draw, and break, he {till perform'd, 
None daring to appear antagoniſt. __ Milten. 
It is not fit that the hiſtory of a perſon ſhould 
appear, till the prejudice both of his antagoniſts and 
atherents be ſoftened and ſubdued. Addiſon, 


. Contrary. | 
a The 8 club conſiſts of thoſe who are under 


bre feet; ours is to be compoſed of ſuch as are 
above fix, Theſe we look upon as the two extremes 
and antagoniſts of the ſpecies ; conſidering all theſe 
25 neuters, who fill up the middle ſpace, Addiſon. 


4. In anatomy, the antagoniſt is that muſ- 


cle which counteracts ſome other. 
A relaxation of a muſcle muſt produce a ſpaſm 
in its antagoniſt, becauſe the equilibrium is de- 
ſtroyed. Afrbutbnot. 
Lo Ax TA“ CON IZE. v. 2. [from amr} and 
aun. ] To contend againſt _— 
ict. 


%., pain.] That which ſoftens pain; 
anodyne. l 
MAVNACLA SIS. n. ſ. [Lat. from 
dilard xd acig, from Gilavaxadu, to drive 
back.] . 7 
1, A figure in rhetorick, when the ſame 
word is repeated in a different, if not 
in a contrary ſignification; as, In zhy 
youth learn ſome craft, that in old age thou 
mayſt get thy living without craft. Craft, 
in the firſt place, ſignifies ſcience or oc- 
Cupation ; in the ſecond, deceit or ſub- 


tilty, | 


the end of a long parentheſis ; as, Shall 
that heart {avhich does not only feel them, 
but hath all motion of his life placed in 
them), ſhall that heart, 7 /ay, &c. 

Smith*s Rhetorick. 
NTAPHRODI TICK, adj. [from am, 
againſt, and Apęodirn, Venus.] That 
— is efficacious. againſt the venereal 

eaſe, 


NTAPOPLECTICK. adj, [url, againſt, 


2ganſ an apoplexy. | 
NTA RCTICK. adj. Ian, againſt, and 
tion.] The ſouthern pole, ſo called, as 
Oppolite to the northern. | 
Downward as far as antarfick + Milton. 
fs. that had ſail'd from near th' antarctick pole, 
i ei treaſure ſafe, and all their veſſels whole, 
2 fight of their dear country ruin'd be, © | 


| Without the guilt of either rock or ſea, Jaller. 
"TARTHRI TICK. adj. Ia, againſt, 


A W the gout.] Good againſt 
% ASTHMA'TICK, ach. [from av and 
Wr“ Good againſt the aſthma. 

„E. A Latin particle ſignifying be- 
fire, which is frequently uſed in com- 


perceived thoſe ſmall heaps of corn about _ | 


A contraction for and it, or rather | 
and if it 3 asz an't pleaſe Jou; that is, 


1. One who contends with another; an 


ra“ LOIck. adj. [from amr}, againſt, and 


It is alſo a returning to the matter at 


and dri, an apoplexy.] Good 


a/2-, the bear or northern conſtella- 


ANT 
flood; antechamber, a chamber leading 
into another apartment. 


AN TEAC T. 1. /. [from ante and at.] A 
former act. x 


and ambulatio, Lat.] A walking before. 

| Die. 

To ANTECE DE. v. . [from ante, be- 

fore, and cede, to go.] To precede ; 
to go before. 

It ſeems conſonant to reaſon, that the fabrick of 
the world did not long antecede its motion. Hale. 

ANTECE'DENCE. 2. . {from antecede.] 
The act or ſtate of going before; pre- 
cedence. 

It is impoſſible that mixed bodies can be eternal, 
becauſe there is neceſſarily a pre-exiſtence of the 
ſimple bodies, and an antecedence of their eonſtitu- 

tion preceding the exiſtence of mixed bodies. Hale. 
ANTECEDENT. adj. [ antecedens, Lat.] 
1. Going before; preceding. Antecedent 
is uſed, I think, only with regard to 
time ; precedent, with regard both to 
time and place. 

To aſſert, that God looked upon Adam's fall as 

a fin, and puniſhed it, when, without any antece- 
dient fin of his, it was impoflible for him not to fall, 
ſeems a thing that highly reproaches eſſential 
equity and goodneſs, South. 


2. It has zo before the thing which is ſup- 
poſed to follow. | 
No one is fo hardy as to ſay, God is in his 
debt; that he owed him a nobler being: for exiſt- 
ence mult be antecedent to merit. Collier. 
Did the blood firſt exiſt, antecedent to the forma- 
tion of the heart? But that is to ſet the effect 
before the cauſe, | Bentley, 
ANTECEDENT. 2. [ antecedens, Lat. 
1. That which goes before. 
A. duty of ſo mighty an influence, that it is in- 
deed the neceſſary antecedent, if not alſo the direct 
| cauſe, of a ſinner's return to God. ; South, 
2. In grammar, the noun to which the 
relative is ſubjoined ; as, the man who 
comes hither. | 

Let him learn the right joining of ſubſtantives 
with adjectives, the noun with the verb, and the 
relative with the antecedent. 
3. In logick, the firſt propoſition of an 
enthymeme, or argument conſiſting only 
of two propoſitions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are 
thoſe whoſe parts are united by the conditional 
particle if; as, if the ſun be fixed, the earth muſt 
move: if there be no fire, there will be no ſmoke. 
The firſt part of theſe propoſitions, or that wherein 
| the condition is contained, is called the antecedent, 

the other is called the conſeguent, Watts's Logick. 
ANTECEDENTLY. adv. [from antece- 
dent.] In the ſtate of antecedence, or 
going before ; previouſly, | 

We conſider him anrecedently to his creation, 
while he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, 
and only in the number of poſſibilities, South, 
ANTECE'SSOR. 1. , [Latin.] One who 
goes before, or leads another; the 
Principal. | 
ANTECHA MBER. . /; [from ante, be- 
fore, and chamber; it is generally writ- 
ten, improperly, antichamber.] The 
chamber that leads to the chief apart- 

ment, 8 | 

The empreſs has the antichambers paſty 
And this way moves with a diſorder'd haſte. Dryd. 


F 


— 


3 


tle ſquare chambers wainſcoted. Addiſon. 


ANTECU RSOR, n. /. Ladin. ] One who 


. dans; as, antediluvian, before the : 


ANTEAMBULA'TION, 2. / [from ante 


Aſcham, | 


Dis. | 


is antichamber, and room of audience, are lit- |. 


ANT 


To ANTEDATE. vv. a, [from ante, and 
do, datum, Lat.] 

1. To date earlier than the real time, ſo 
as to confer a fictitious antic uity. 

Now thou haſt lov'd me one whole day, 
To-morrow, when thou leav'ſt, what wilt thou ſay ? 
Wilt thou then antedate ſome new-made vow, 

Or ſay, that now 
We are not juſt thoſe perſons, which we were? 
Donne. 

By reading, a man does, as it were, antedate 

his life, and makes himſelf contemporary with the 


ages paſt. Collier. 
2. To take ſomething before the proper 
time. 


Our joys below it can improve, | 
And antedate the bliſs above. Pope. 
AnTEDILUVIaNn. adj. [from ante, be- 
fore, and diluvium, a deluge.] 
1. Exiſting before the deluge. 
During the time of the deluge, all the ſtone and 
marble of the antediluvian earth were totally diſ- 


ſolved. Moodavard. 
2. Relating to things exiſting before the 
deluge. 


The text intends only the line of Seth, con- 
duceable unto the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
the antediluvian chronology. Brown's Fulg. Err. 


ANTEDILU'VIAN, 2. J. One that lived 
before the flood. 


We are ſo far from repining at God, that he 
hath not extended the period of our lives to the 
longevity of the antediluvians, that we give him 
thanks for contracting the days of our trial. 

Bentley. 


Ax TELOPE. 2. /. [The etymology is 
uncertain.] A goat with curled or 


wreathed horns. . 
| The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell. 


ANTEMERI1 DIAN. adj. [from ante, be- 
fore, and meridian, noon.] Before noon. 

Ax TEMETICk. adj. [, againſt, and 
nf, to vomit.] That which has the 
power of calming the ſtomach ; of pre- 
venting or ſtopping vomiting. 

ANTEMU"NDANE. adj. | ante, before, and 
mundus, the world.] That which was 
before the creation of the world. 

Ax TENUTMBER. 2. . [from ante and 
number.] The number that precedes 
another. 

Whatſoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing 
to conſent of notes, is rather to be aſcribed to the 
antenumber, than to the entire number, as that the 
ſound returneth after ſix, or after twelve; ſo that 
the ſeventh or thirteenth is not the matter, but the 
ſixth or tlie twelfth. Bacon. 

AN TE PAST. 2. /. [from ante, before, and 

paſtum, to feed.] A foretaſte; ſome- 

thing taken before the proper time. 
Were we to expect our bliſs only in the ſatiating 
our appetites, it might be reaſonable, by frequent 
antepaſts, to excite our guſt for that profuſe perpou 
tual meal. Decay of Piety. 
A*NTEPENULT. 2. , [ antepenultima, Lat.] 
The laſt ſyllable but two, as the ſyllable 


te in antepenult : a term of grammar. 


þ 


Ange] A medicine againſt convulſions. 
That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diureti- 
cal, coral antepileptical, we will not deny. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
7% ANTEPONE., v. a. [antepono, Lat.] 
To ſet one thing before another; to pre- 
fer one thing to another. Die. 
ANTEPREDI CAMENT. 2. /. [antepredica- 


mentum, Lat.) Something to be known 


— * 


runs before. 


Dict. | 


o 1% 


Spenſer s 


ANnTEPILEPTICK. adj. [ami and z 
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ANTHROPO'PATHY. 2. . | avvgwro;, man, 


ANT 


in the ſtudy of logick, previouſly to the 


_ doctrine of the predicament. 
ANTER1IO'RITY. 2. . [from anteriour. 
Priority; the ſtate of being before, either 
in time or ſituation. 
Ax TECRIO UR. adj. [anterior, Lat.] Go- 
ing before, either with regard to time or 
lace. ; 

If that be the anterizur or upper part wherein the 
ſenſes are placed, and that the poſteriour and lower 
part, which is oppoſite thereunto, there is no infe- 
riour or former part in this animal ; for the ſenſes 
being placed at both extremes, make both ends an- 
teriour, which is impoſſible. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

IMES. n. /. [Latin.] Pillars of large 
dimenſions that ſupport the front of a 
building. | 

AxTESTO'MACH. 7./. { from ante, before, 
and flomach.] A cavity which leads 
into the ſtomach, 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but it is immediately 
ſw allowed into a kind of anteſtomach, which I have 
obſerved in piſcivorous birds. Ray. 

ANTHELMI"NTHICK. ad}. [ar, againſt, 
and Aαναν de, a worm.] That which 
Kills worms. 

Antbeiminthicks, or contrary to worms, are 
things which are known by experience to kill 
them, as oils, or honey taken upon an empty ſto- 

mach. ; 

ANTHEM. 2. . [Adνẽꝭs, a hymn ſung 
in alternate parts, and ſhould therefore 

be written anthymn.] A holy ſong ; a 
ſong performed as part of divine ſervice. 

God Moſes firſt, then David did inſpire, 

To compoſe anthems for his heavenly quire. Den bam. 

There is no paſſion that is not finely expreſſed in 
thoſe parts of the inſpired writings, which are pro- 

per for divine ſongs and antbems. Addiſon, 


Ax TH LOG Y. n./. [arvovoyia, from ar9o;, 
a flower, and a:yw, to gather. J 

1. A collection of flowers. 

2. A collection of devotions in the Greek 
church. f 

3. A collection of poems. 

ANTHONY'S FIRE. 2. /. A kind of ery- 
ſipilas. 

ANTHRAX. *. Leere, a burning 
coal.] A ſcab or blotch that is made by 
a corroſive humour, which burns the 
Kin, and occaſions ſharp pricking pains ; 
a carbuncle. Quincy. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 2. /. [from 4»9guro;, 
man, and Aatyw, to diſcourſe.] The doc- 
trine of anatomy ; the doQrine of the 
form and ſtructure of the body of man. 

ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE. 2. J. | avbgwno- 
blog.] One who believes a human 


form in the Deity. 

Chriſtians as well as Turks have had whole ſes 
contending that the Deity was corporeal and of hu- 
man ſhape; though few profeſs themſelves antbro- 
pomorphites, yet we may find many amongſt the ig- 
norant of that opinion., Leckes 


and 79:;, paſſion. } The ſenſibility of 
man; the paſſions of man. 


ANT HROPOPHAGIT. n. /. Ir bas noÞ- 


ſingular. | z1Scwr:;, man, and gd, to 
eat.] Man-eaters; cannibals ; thoſe 
that live upon human fleſh. 


The cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthropopbagi, and men whoſe heads 


Arbuthbnot. | 


ANT 
ANTHROPOPHAGI'NIAN. 2. A ludi- 
crous word, formed by Shakeſpeare from 
anthropophagi, for the ſake of a formida- 
ble ſound, | 
Go, knock, and call; he'll ſpeak like an anthro- 
Pophaginian unto thee : knock, I ſay. Shakeſp. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGY. 2. . [arvgwnrog, a 
of eating human fleſh, or man-eating. 


Upon lender foundations was raiſed the anthro- 
fophagy of Diomedes his horſes. Brown's Vulg. Er. 


ANTHROPO'SOPHY. 7./. [| a19gwro;, man, 
and copia, wiſdom. ] The knowledge 
of the nature of man. | 

ANTHYPNO'TICK.adj.[ from a, againſt, 
and v7v;, ſleep.] That which has the 
power of preventing ſleep ; that which 
is efficacious againſt a lethargy. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRI'ACK.adj. | from a, 
againſt, and d π 9— og Good againit 
hypochondriack maladies. | 

ANT HYPO"PHORA. u. f. LA vb po. 
A figure in rhetorick, which fignifies a 
contrary illation, or inference, and is 
when an objection 1s refuted or diſproved 
by the oppoſition of a contrary ſentence, 

Smith's Rhetorick. 

ANTHYSTE RICK. aj. from 2vr;, againſt, 
and beeginog.] Good againſt hyſtericks, 

ANTI. [ami] A particle much uſed in 

compoſition with words derived from the 

Greek, and ſignifies contrary to; as, an- 

timonarchical, oppoſite to monarchy. 

ANTI1A"C1D. a/. | from ami, and acidus, 

ſour.) Contrary to ſourneſs ; alkalis. 

Oils are antiacids, fo far as they blunt acrimony ; 


but as they are hard of digeſtion, they produce acri- 
mony of another ſort. Arbutbnot. 


ANTICHACHE'CTICK. adj. [from d, 
againſt, and »4x:&;, a bad habit.} 
Things adapted to the cure of a bad 
conſtitution. | 
AxTiCHA"MBER. 2. J. This word 1s cor- 
ruptly written for antechamber; which | 
ſee. | 
ANnTiCHR1'STIAN.adj.{from a, againſt, 
and xeig lv. ] Oppoſite to chriſtianity, 
That deſpiſed, abject, oppreſſed ſort of men, the 
miniſters, whom the world would make antichriſ- 
tian, and ſo deprive them of heaven. South, 
ANTICHRI'STIANISM. 2. / [from anti- 
chriſtian.] Oppoſition or contrariety to 
chriſtianity. | 
Have we not ſeen many, whoſe opinions have 
faſtened upon one another the brand of anti- 
chriſtjaniſm ? Decay of Piety. 
ANTICHRISTIA'NITY. 2. J [from anti- 
chriſtian.] Contrariety to chriſtianity. 
ANTI CHRONISM. 1. . Lari, againſt, and | 
x80; time.] Deviation from the right | 
order or account-of time. | 
To ANTICIPATE. v. a, | anticipo, Lat.] 
1. To take ſomething ſooner than another, 
ſo as to prevent him that comes after; 
to take firſt poſſeſſion. | 
- God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
every man, to draw him early into his church; to 
give piety the prepoſſeſſion, and ſo to engage him 
in holineſs. | Hammond. 
If our Apoſtle had maintained ſuch an antici- 
pating principle engraven upon our ſouls before all 
exerciſe of reaſon ; what did he talk of ſeeking the 
Lord, ſeeing that the knowledge of him was innate 
and perpetual? - - Beni. 


0 


Do grow beneath their ſhoulders. S. Othel'ts | 


= 


from Boccace, before I come to him; but I am 


man, and @ayw, to eat.] The quality |. 


2, Foretaſte, 


3- Opinion implanted before the reaſons 


[Ax TIR. adj. [probably from antiſuu, 


ANricx. 32. 


1. He that plays anticks; he that uſes 0: 


ANT 
2. To take up before the time at wi 
thing might be regularly rh " 


I find I have anticipated already, and taken y 


ay 


the temper of kings, who are 
no matter how Ae it. e > oY 
. To foretaſt ak i ”* 
$.- e, or take an impreſſion 9 
ſomething, which is not yet, as if it 
really was. | 
The life of the deſperate equals the any: 
death, who but act the life of = e, 2 
ticipate the deſolations of hell. Brown'; Valg, 5 
Why ſhould we 
Anticipate our ſorrows ? *tis like thoſe 
That die for fear of death. Derlan, 
4. To prevent any thing by crowding in 
before it; to preclude, RE 
Time, thou anticipat ſt my dread exploits: 
The flighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, 
Unleſs the deed go with it, Shakeſprar 
I am far from pretending to inſtruct the 11 5 
ſion, or anticipating their directions to ſuch a; 17 
under their government. Arbatbri, 
ANTICIPA'TIO N. 2. J. [from anticipay,] 
1. The act of taking up ſomething befor 
its time. 3 | 
The golden number gives the new moon fou 
days too late, by reaſon of the aforeſaid anticitatin, 
and our neglect of it. Halde. 
It is not enough to be miſerable when the tins 
comes, unleſs we make ourſelves fo beforehand, an 
by anticipation. L' Eftrarg, 


If we really live under the hope of future hapti. 
neſs, we ſhall taſte it by way of anticipatin and 
forethought; an image of it will meet our minds 
often, and ſtay there, as all pleaſing expeQations 
466. 2 Atterbury, 


of that opinion can be known. 
The eaſt and weſt, the north and ſouth, have the 
ſame anticipation concerning one ſupreme cilpoſer 
of things. Stilling fee. 
What nation is there, that, without any beach- 
ing, have not a kind of anticipation, or preconceivel 
notion of a Deity ? Derhan, 


ancient, as things out of uſe appear 
old.] Odd; ridiculouſly wild; bution 
in geſticulation. 
What! dares the ſlave 
Come hither cover'd with an anti, face, 
And fleer and ſcorn at our folemnity ? : 
Shakeſpeare's Romes and Jui. 
Of all our antick fights, and pageantry, 

Which Engliſh idiots run in crowds to tee. Phi. 
The prize was to be conferred upon the wh 
that could go through his tune without langs; 
though provoked by the anrick poſtures of 2 8 
Andrew, who was to play tricks. Ala ito 


geſticulation ; a buffoon. ; 
Within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a King: FE nun 
Keeps death his court; and there the _— e 
Scoffing his ſtate. 1 "hi 
If you. ſhould ſmile he grows impatient. ba 
Fear not, my lord, we can contain url . 0 
Were he the verieft antick in the world. 9241! in 
2. Odd appearance. ; Avr! 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, and 
Woven with anticks, and wild imagery» Fairy 
For ev'n at firſt reflection ſhe eſpies 5 
Such toys, ſuch anticks, and ſuch vanitles *I. 
As ſheretires and ſhrinks for ſhame and "_ . Tt agat 
To A'NTICK. v. a. [from antich.] , fi 
make antick. Ya 
0s Mine own tongue bach amg On 
Splits what. it ſpeaks ; the wild diſguiſe g eben * 
| Anticht 14 * \ - A'NTICKL _%g 
| : (. 


„tert v. adv. (from antick.] In an 
4 eee, with odd poſtures; wild 


tick — . 
tkeny "{iculations, or fanciful appearance. 

am of © <c-rmblings out-facing, faſhion-mongring boys, 
Dag That he, and cog, and flout, deprave, and ſlander, | . 
if tp: Go l and ſhew an outward hideouſneſs, * 
_ Ard i ak of half a dozen dangerous words. wy 
9 if it PEN - Sh Ore. 


LAX, 1. . [from &vr} and At 
of A ſentence in which the laſt part 


xiety of 
expreſſes ſomething lower than the firſt. 


and 7. 
ig, Err, 


is called by ſome an anticlimax. Addiſon. 


| ncients g 5 
Dake: hi ditch is frequently mentioned as an ex- 
ge le: | | 
ing 11 8 comes Dalhouſſey, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant col'nel to the earl of Mar. „ 
8: AxTICONVU LSIVE. adj, | from Gurl, a- 
1905 gainſt, and conduſſive.] Good againſt 
e prof. convulſions. 3 | 
ch as ae Whatſoever produces an inflammatory diſpoſi- 
rbutbmt, ton in the blood, produces the aſthma, as _— 
hate, eulſiys medicines. . a Per. 
Ar. #NTICOR. 2. /. [from avs}, againſt, and | | 
cir, the heart.] 8 | 1 
on four A preternatural ſwelling of a round. figure, occa- 
icipatin foned by a ſanguine and bilious humour, and ap- 
Had. pearing in a horſe's breaſt, oppoſite to his heart. 
the time An artictr may kill a horſe, unleſs it be brought to 
and, and a ſuppuration by good remedies. Farrier's Diet. 
Eftrargs AxTicoURTIER../.| from a, againſt, 
and courtier.] One that oppoſes the court. 
e api. Axr TDT AL. adj. [ from antidote.] That 
#84 a which has the quality of an antidote, or 
ur minds Ri - -> "wy : 
ene the power of counteracting poiſon. 
fterbig. That bezoar is antidotal, we ſhall not deny. Brown, 
reaſons Animals that can innoxiouſly digeſt theſe poi- 
ſons, become antidotal to the poiſon digeſted. | 
4 Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
* AxTIDOTE. 2. J. [avriddl@-, antidotus, 
2 fu Lat, a thing given in oppoſition to 
y teach ſomething elſe.] 
-onceivel A medicine given to expel the miſchiefs of ano- 
Derban. ther, as of poiſon, Quincy. 
222 N Truſt not the phyſician, 
be His ontid:tes are poiſon, and he ſlays 
PP More than you rob, Shakeſpeare. 
butioon What fool would believe that antidote delivered 
by Picrius againſt the ſting of a ſcorpion ? to fit 
upon an als, with one's face towards his tail. 
3 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Peiſon will work againſt the ſtars: beware; 
Jail. Forev'ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryden jun. | 
2 AXTIDYSENTE" RICK. adj. [from avi, 
, aganſt, and dy/enteria, a bloody flux.) 
We Good againſt the bloody flux. 
fa mere ASTIFE"BRILE. adj, [from ar, againſt, 
Aid ad febris, a fever. ] Good againſt fevers. 
Artifebr ile medicines check the ebullition. Floyer. 
uſes odd Iro CARITHM. . fc [from un, 
againſt, and logarithm.) | 
he complement of the logarithm of a fine, tan- 
g, 5% or ſecant; or the difference of that loga- 
cick fits Um from the logarithm of ninety degrees. 
heſprarea Axr F h : x Chambers, 
— ek 1. ,. [arriveyia.] A contra- 
i delon between any words and paſſages 
3 en Author, 5 Dia. 
VI p 5 
16, + ; „ier. u. , [from aur}, againſt, 
Fairy uer, to ſpeak.] A contradictor. 
* Wuriuova-AcHI AI adj fr 2255 
r. Davith againſt F M 7. [ rom cur., 
. 7 3 and wozexia, government by 
: "a perſon.] Againſt government 
1, ngle perſon, 
ath amd e — i ied the ſtatue of King Charles in 
5540 ranged as - the crowd, and moſt of the kings 
, ; heir heads, he concluded that an an- 


CEL Im ;- 
105 — allembly could never chooſe ſuch a 


on. 


A certain figure, which was unknown to the | 


„ 


—— —— 


2 - S 


ANT. 


AnNTIMONA'RCHICALNESS. 2. , [from 
antimonarchical.] The quality of being 
an enemy to regal power. l 

Ax TIMO NIAL. adj, | from antimony.] 
Made of antimony ; having the quali- 
ties of antimony ; relating to anti- 


mony. 
They were got out of the reach of antimonial 
fumes. * a Grew, 


Though antimonial cups, prepar'd with art, 
Their force to wine through ages ſhould impart, 
This diſſipation, this profuſe expence, 

Nor ſhrinis their ſize, nor waſtes their ſtores im- 
menſe. Blackmore. 


A'NTIMONY. ». /. [The ſtibium of the 


ancients, by the Greeks called 5iup. 
The reaſon of its modern denomination 
is referred to Baſil Valentine, a Ger- 
man monk; who, as tha tradition relates, 
having tl:rown ſome; f it to the hogs, 
obſerved that 


at, after it had purged them 
heartily, they immediately fattened; 
and therefore he imagined his fellow 
monks would be the better for a like 
doſe. The experiment, however, ſuc- 
ceeded ſo ill, that they all died of it ; 
and the medicine was thenceforward 


called antimoine, antimonk.] 

Antimony is a mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline 
nature, having all the ſeeming characters of a real 
metal, except malleability; and may be called a 
ſemimetal, being a foſſile glebe of ſome undeter- 


_ mined metal, combined with a ſulphurous and ſtony | 


ſubſtance... Mines of all metals afford it; that in 
gold mines is reckoned beſt, It has alſo its own 
mines in Hungary, Germany, and France, Its 
texture is full of little ſhining veins or threads, 
like needles; brittle as glaſs. Sometimes veins 
of a red or golden colour are intermixed, which 
is called male antimony; that without them being 
denominated female antimony. It fuſes in the fire, 
though with ſome difficulty ; and diflolves more 
eaſily in water. It deſtroys and diſſipates all me- 
tals fuſed with it, except gold; and is therefore 
uſeful in refining. It is a common ingredient in 
ſpeculums, or burning concaves ; ſerving to give 
them a finer poliſh, It makes a part in bell me- 

tal; and renders the ſound more clear. It is 
mingled with tin, to make it more hard, white, 
and ſound ; and with lead, in the cafting of printers 
letters, to render them more ſmooth and firm. It 
is a general help in the melting of metals, and 
eſpecially in caſting of cannon balls. In phar- 
macy it is uſed under various forms, and with va- 
rious intentions, chiefly as an emeticx. Chambers. 

ANTINEPHRI'TICK. adj. [from 4; and 
veg.] Medicines good againſt diſ- 
eaſes of the reins and kidneys. 

AN TIN OMV. 2. . [from a7; and e.] 
A contradiction between two laws, or 


two articles of the ſame law. 
Antinomies are almoſt unavoidable in ſuch va- 
riety of opinions and anſwers. Baker. 
ANTIPARALY' TICK. adj. {from a and 


Tacver;.] Efficacious againſt the pally. | 


ANTIPATHE"TICAL. adj. [from ag/ipa- 
thy.) Having a natural contrariety to 
any thing. 
The ſoil is fat and luxurious, and antipat betical 
to all venomous creatures. 
ANTIPATHE'TICALNESS. 7. J | from av- 
tipathetical.] The quality or ſtate of 
having a natural contrariety to any 
thing. ; | Die. 


ANTIPATHY. ». / [from ard, againſt, 


and cl dog, feeling; antipathie, Fr.] 
1. A natural contrariety to any thing, ſo 
as to ſhun it involuntarily ; averſion ; 


diſlike, It is oppoſed to [ymparhy. 


Howel's Vocal Foreſt. | 
k rectly oppoſite to ours. 


| 


ANT 


No contraries hold more antipat by, : 
Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſpeares 
To this perhaps might be juitiy attributed moſt 
of the ſympathies and antipatbies obſervable in 
men. Locke, 
2. It has ſometimes the particle again/# 
before the obj ect of antipathy. 
I had a mortal antipathy againſt ſtanding armies 
in times of peace; becauſe I took armies to be 
* hired by the maſter of the family, to keep his 
children in ſlavery. wifts 


3. Sometimes 70, 


Aſk you, what provocation I have had ? 
The ftrong artipathy of good to bad. 12 
When truth, or virtue, an affront endutes 
Th' affront is mine, my friend, and ſhould be 

yours. p I 8 Pope. 
4. Formerly with ; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy with air 
and any liquid body, that is more denſe, they wilt 
draw, condenſe, and, in effect, incorporate. Bacon. 


ANTIPERTST ASIS. n. /. [from e- 
£a74;, formed of avri and xeαανμẽ“, to 
ſtand round.] The oppoſition of a con- 
trary quality, by which the quality it 
oppoſes becomes heightened or intend- 
ed; or the action by which a body, 
attacked by another, collects itſelf, and 
becomes ſtronger by ſuch oppoſition ; 
or an intention of the activity of one 
quality cauſed by the oppoſition of ano- 
ther. Thus quicklime is ſet on fire by 
the affuſion of cold water ; ſo water be- 
comes warmer in winter than in ſum- 
mer ; and thunder and lightning are ex- 
cited in the middle region of the air, 


which is continually cold, and all by 


anti periſtaſis. This is an exploded prin- 
ciple in the Peripatetick philoſophy, 
Th' antiperiſtaſis of age 6 
More inflam'd his am'rous rage. Coꝛoley. 
Tbe riotous prodigal deteſts covetouſneſs; yet 
let him find the ſprings grow dry which feed. his 
luxury, covetouſneſs ſhall be called in: and fo, 
by a ſtrange antiperiſtaſis, prodigality ſhall beget ra- 
pine. Decay of Piety. 


ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL. .J. from r 


againſt, and peftilential.) Efficacious as 
gainſt the infection of the plague. 

Perfumes correct the air before it is attracted by 
the lungs; or, rather, antipeſtilential unguents, ta 
anoint the noſtrils with. Harvey on the Plagne. 

ANTTPHRASIS. u. , from a, againſt, 
and pcie, a form of ſpeech.] The uſe 
of words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their pra- 
per meaning. : 

You now find no cauſe to repent, that you 
never dipt your hands in the bloody high courts of 
juſtice, ſo called only by antipbhraggs | South. 

Ax TT PODAL. adj. | from antipodet.] Re- 
lating to the countries inhabited by the 

antipodes. 1 


The Americans are antipodal unto the Indians. 
Brown. 


ANTT PODES. n. , It has no fingula. 


[from avi, agaiaſt, and wödeg, feet.] 


Thoſe people who, living on the other 
fide of the globe, haye their feet di- 


We ſhould hold day with the antipodes, 
If you would walk. in abſence of the ſun. 
Shakeſpeare. 
So ſhines the ſun, tho* hence remov'd, as clear 
When Eis beams warm th' antipodes, as here. 8 
' allers 


ANT IOP E. ./. [from d, againſt, and 
pope.] He that uſurps the popedom, in 
oppoſition to the right pope. 3 
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ANT 


This houſe is famous in hiſtory, for the re- 
treat of an antipope, who called himſelf Felix V. 
Addiſon. 
ANTIPTO'SIS. n. .. [ avrimrwor;.] A figure 
in grammar, by which one caſe is put 
for another. 
ANTIQUARY. 2. , [| antiquarias, Lat.] 
A man ſtudious of antiquity ; a collector 
of ancient things. 


All arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the 


rellcts of an intelle& defaced with fin. We ad- 
mire it now, only as antigueries do a piece of 
old coin, for the ſtamp it once bore. South, 
With ſharpen'd ſight pale antiquaries pore, 
Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. 
The rude Latin of the monks is ſtill very in- 


telligible ; had their records been delivered in the] 


vulgar tongue, they could not now be underſtood, 
unleſs by antiquaries. a Seoift. 
A*xTIQuaRY. adj. [This word is im- 
proper. ] Old; antique. 
Here's Neſtor, 
Inſtructed by the antiquary times; 
He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe. Shakcſp. 
To A'NTIQUATE. v. &. [antiguo, Lat.] 
To put out of uſe ; to make obſolete. 
The growth of Chriſtianity in this kingdom 
might reaſonably introduce new laws, and an- 
tignate or abrogate ſome old ones, that ſeemed leſs 
conſiſtent with the Chriſtian doctrines. 
Ilale's Common Law of England. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is admirable. But can- 
not I admire the height of his invention, and the 
ſtrength of his expreſſion, without defending his 


antiguated words, and the perpetual harſhneſs of 


their ſound ? Dryden. 
Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd, 

Shall like an antiguated fable ſound. 

A*NTIQUaTEDNESS. 7. , [from antiquat- 
ed.] 'The ſtate of being antiquated, worn 

dut of uſe, or obſolete. 

ANTTFQUE. adj. [ antique, Fr. antiquas, 
Lat. It was formerly pronounced ac- 
cording to the Engliſh analogy, with 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable ; but now 
after the French, with the accent on the 
laſt, at leaſt in proſe ; the poets uſe it 
variouſly. ] | | 

1. Ancient; old; not modern. 

Now, good Ceſario, but that piece of ſong, 
That old and antique ſong we heard laſt night. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Such truth in love as th* antique world did know, 
In ſuch a ſtyle as courts might boaſt of now. Waller. 
2, Of genuine antiquity. 
The ſeals which we have remaining of Julius 
Cæſar, which we know to be antique, have the ſtar 
of Venus over them. | Dryden. 
My copper lamps, at any rate, 
For being true antique I bought; 
Yet wiſely melted down my plate, 
On modern models to be wrought ; 
And trifles J alike purſue, 
Becauſe they're old, becauſe they're new. 


3. Of old faſhion. | 
Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Array'd in antique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments right well beſeen. Fairy Queen. 
Muſt he no more divert the tedious day ? 
Nor ſparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 
| Smith to the Memory of Philips. 
4. Odd; wild; antick. | 
Name not theſe living death-heads unto me; 
For theſe not ancient but antique be. Donne. 
And ſooner may a gulling weather-ſpy, 
By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certainly 
What faſhion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits, next year 
Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear. Donne. 


Ax TIE. 2. / [from antique, adj.] An 
antiquity ; a remain of ancient times; 
an ancient rarity. | 


Prior. 


I leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my ſeal | 


| 


Pepe. | 


Addiſon. | 


. on rs In — — 


ANT 
of Julius Cæſar; as alſo another ſeal, ſuppoſed to 


be a young Hercules; both very choice antiques, 
and ſet in gold. Seoift, 


ANT1I"QUENESS. #. /. [from anti gue.] The 
quality of being antique ; an appear- 


ance of antiquity. . 


We may diſcover ſomething venerable in the an- 
tigueneſs of the work; but we would ſee the deſign 
enlarged. Addiſon. 

ANTIQUITY. 2. J. [antiquitas, Lat.] 
1. Old times; time paſt long ago. 
1 mention Ariſtotle, Polybius, and Cicero, the 
greateſt philoſopher, the moſt impartial hiſtorian, 
and the moſt conſummate ſtateſman, of all anti- 
guity. Addiſon. 
2. The people of old times ; the ancients. 
That ſuch pillars were raiſed by Seth, all anti- 
guity has avowed. ; | Raleigh, 
3. The works or remains of old times. 
As for the obſervation of Machiavel, traducing 
Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay | 
to extinguiſh all heathen antiquities : I do not find 
that thoſe zeals laſt long; as it appeared in the 
ſucceſſion of Sabinian, who did revive the former 
antiquities. Bacon. 
4. Old age: a ludicrous ſenſe. : 

Is not your voice broken? your wind ſhort ? 
your chin double ? your wit ſingle ? and every part 
about you blaſted with antiquity ? and will you yet 
call yourſelf young? OO Shakeſpeare. 

5. Ancientneſs ; as, this ring is valuable 
for its antiquity, 

ANTTSCIIL u. /. It has no ſingular. [from 
a and oxia.] In geography, the people 


equator, who conſequently at noon have 
their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. 
Thus the people of the north are An- 
tiſcii to thoſe of the ſouth ; the one pro- 
jecting their ſhadows at noon toward 
the north pole, and the other toward the 
ſouth pole. Chambers. | 
AnTiscorBU'TICAL. adj, [from avs, 
againſt, and ſcorbutum, the ſcurvy. ] Good 
againſt the ſcurvy. 5 | 
The warm antiſcorbutical plants, in quantities, | 
will occaſion ſtinking breath, and corrupt the blood. 
. 8 Arbutbnot. 
ANTISCORBU'TICK. adj. [from a, 
againſt, and /corbutum, the ſcurvy.] 
Good againſt the ſcurvy. 


The warm antiſcorbuticks, animal diet, and ani- 
mal ſalts, are proper. Arbuthnot. 


ANTTSPASIS. u. /. {from ar, againſt, 
and oraw, to draw.] The revuliion of 
any humour into another part. | 

AnTisPAsMO'DICK. adj. | from &, 
againſt, and onaoue, the cramp. ] That 
which has the power of relieving the 
cramp. _ x . 

AnTisPa'STICK. adj. [from amr; and 
ging.] Medicines which cauſe a re- 
vulſion of the humours. 

AN TISPLENECTTICk. adj. [from a and 
Jplenetick.] Efficacious in diſeaſes of the 


ſpleen. 

Antiſplencticks open the obſtructions of the oo 
: cyer. 
ANTTSTROPHE. 2. /. [avriseopy, from 
drr, the contrary way, and gon, turn- 
ing.] In an ode ſuppoſed to be ſung in 
parts, the ſecond ſtanza of every three, 
or ſometimes every ſecond ſtanza; ſo 

called becauſe the dance turns about. 
ANTISTRUMA'TICK. adj. [from a, and 


firuma, a ſcrophulous ſwelling.] Good 
againſt the king's evil. | - 


ANTITHESIS. . /. in the plural „. 


Oppoſition of words or ſentiments ; cin. 


A*NTITYPE. 1. /. Larriruxo. ] That with 


AxTITYPISAT. adj. [from antitye,] 


ANTIVENE REAL. adi. from 27; and c.. 


_ eaſe. 


who inhabit on different fides of the | A*qTLER. x. , [andouillier, Fr. ] Properly 


ANTO'ECL. n. J. It has no fingular. [lat, 


ANTONOMA'SIA. n. /. [from a, and 


ANT 
I prefcribed him a diſtilled milk, wt, ,.. 
maticks, and purged him. » with Won 


titheſes. [@rriveor;, 2 in oppoſition, 


traſt; as In theſe lines: 
wh g Though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o'erflowing, full, 


5 D 
I ſee a chief, who leads my choſen ſons, _ 
All arm'd with points, antitheſes, and puns. Pepe 


is reſembled or ſhadowed out by dhe 
type; that of which the type is the te. 
preſentation. It is a term of theology, 
See 'I'YPE. | | Ds 
When once upon the wing, he ſoars to an higher | 
pitch, from the type to the antitype, to the days of 
the Meſſiah, the aſcenſion of our Saviour, and, a 
length, to his kingdom and dominion over all ti 
earth. f Burnet's Ther, 
He brought forth bread and wine, and was ti 
prieft of the moſt high God; imitating the a. 
titype, or the ſubſtance, Chriſt himſelf, Teyh. 


That which relates to an antitype; that 
which exptains the type. | 


nertal.] Good againſt the venereal di. 
If the lues be joined with it, you will ſcarce cure 


your patient without exhibiting antivenereal rene. 
dies. a W zen, 


TI 


the firſt branches of a ſtag's horns ; but, 
Ry and generally, any of hi 
ranches. 
Grown old, they grow leſs branched, and fit 
loſe their brow antlers, or loweſt furcations next to 


the head, Braun 
ED A well-grown ſtag, whoſe antlers riſe 
High o'er his front, his beams invade the ee 
ry 2 

| | Bright Diana ; 
Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branch 
antlers 2. 

Of ſtags, the fruit and honour of her toil. Pri. 


from ar; 3 and obxew, tO inhabit. ] In geo- 
graphy, thoſe inhabitants of the earth 
who live under the ſame meridian, and 
at the ſame diſtance from the equator; 
the one toward the north, and the other 
to the ſouth. Hence they have the {ame 
longitude, and their latitude 15 alſo ti 
ſame, but of a different denomination 
They are in the ſame ſemicircle of the 
meridian, but oppoſite parallels. The 
have preciſely the ſame hours of ths 
day and night, but oppoſite ſeaſons3 
and the night of the one is always egi! 
to the day of the other. Chanben 


out, a name.] A form of ſpeech, 1 
which, for a proper name, is put t 
name of ſome dignity, office, profeſſion 
ſcience, or trade; or when @ Pp!9P9 
name is put in the room of an app" 
tive. Thus a king is called his * 
jeſty; a nobleman, his ben 
ſay the philoſopher inſtead of Arnet. 
and the orator for Cicero: thus à 
is called by the name of his count! | 
German, an Italian; and a grave M 


. So 
is called a Cato, and a wiſe mak * * 
lomon | Smith's Rhetoric | 
0 ANTI 8 


Asrep. 1. / [antre, Er. antrum, Lat.] A 
- a cave; a den: not in uſe. 
With all my travels hiſtory : 

Wherein of antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, 
It was my hent to ſpeaks : Shakeſpearee 
Axvile nf. [ænpille, Sax.] 8 
1. The iron block on which the ſmith lays 
his metal to be forged. 


cavern 


5 l faw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilſt his iron did on his anvil cool. Shakeſp. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 
= : The brethren beating, and the blows go round, 
lich Dryden. 
the 2. Any thing on which blows are laid. 

e re. 8 Here I clip 
lopy, The ui of my ſword, and do conteſt 

a Hotly and nobly. Shakeſpearc. 
ne , Figuratively ; to be upon the anvil, 18 
days f to be in a ſtate of formation or prepara- 
and, at jon. 
al the "Dd members of our houſe knowing what | 

Au; vas upon the arv:/, went to the clergy, and defired 
was the their judgments Sqvift. 
2 AxxI ETV. . J. [anxictas, Lat.] 

Tos | Trouble of mind about ſome future 
type. event ; ſuſpenſe with uneaſineſs ; per- 
5 plexity ; ſolicitude, * 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the 
nd ct. „uns and diſeaſes of the body, but from anxiety 
al di- ind vexation of ſpirit; not only to enjoy the plea- 

tures of ſenſe, but peace of conſcience, and tran- 
nee tun quiility of mind. Tillotſon, 
al rene 2. In the medical language, lowneſs of 
Vina, ſpirits, with uneaſineſs of the ſtomach. 
roperly in anxizties which attend fevers, when the cold 
z; but fi: 13 over, a Warmer regimen may be allowed ; and 
2 becauſe anxicties often happen by ſpaſms from wind, 
of tus ipices are uieful. Afrbuthnot. 
ANXIOUS. adj. [Ianxius, Lat.] 

and ” . Diſturbed about ſome uncertain event; 
"Don lolicitous ; being in painful ſuſpenſe; 
a painfully uncertain. 

e ſkies His penſiva cheek upon his hand reclin'd, 

Dryins Aud anxizs thoughts revolving in his mind. Dryd. 

Wich beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
branching Arxicus, and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope. 

2, Careful; full of inquietude ; unquiet. 

I. Pri. In youth alone unhappy mortals live; 

r. [Lats But, ah! the mighty bliſs is fugitive z - 

In geo- Diſcolour'd ficknels, anxious labour come, | 
n an And age, and death's inexorable doom. Dryden 
ne _ ;. Careful, as of a thing of great import- 
an, ance. | 
equatory No writings we need to be ſolicitous about the 
he other me ming of, but thoſe that contain truths we are 
the ſame bn beiter or laws we are to obey z we may be 
. alſo thi wie 3rX:245 abgur the ſenſe of other authors. Locke. 
ninaticn. & It has generally for or about before the | 
e of ths 0oject, but ſometimes /; leſs properly. 

They Arxius of neglect, ſuſpecting change. Granville. 
8. 7 the A "X10USLY.. adv, | from anxicus.] In an | 
7 10 anxious manner; ſolicitouſly; unquiet- 
wo: | ly carefully; with painful uncertainty, 
ays equ ut where the loſs is temporal, every probability 
Chambers & 1t needs not put us fo anxiouſly to prevent it, 
ar, and vnce it might be repaired again. South. 
peech, 10 Wer what befits the new lord mayor, 
ut the "= What the Gallick arms will do, 
ö P Nor 3 ar xſauſty inquiſitive to know. Dryden. 
rofe i obus Ess. 2, f. [from anxious.] The 

a Py duality of being anxious; ſuſceptibility 

appel of anxiety, | 


7 4%. [anig, enig, Sax.} 
Very ; whoever he be; whatever it 


TR 

- otic * ** pa - o . 
a_—_ be, ld is, in all its ſenſes, applied in- 
us 4 1 Gucrently to perſons or things. | 
country» A, _* you are now, Sir, a gentleman born 
rave mall ; In a 


ad have been ſo any time theſe four hours. 
Vo I. Ks , 2 N 


L, 
« 


an a 80 
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APA 


You contented yourſelf with being c4pabley as 
much as any whoſoever, of defending your country 
with your ſwerd. | Dryden. 

How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted ſtudy | 
Any one that ſees it will own, I could not have 
choſen a more likely place to converſe with the 
dead in. Pope. 


2. Whoſoever ; whatſoever ; as diſtin- | 


guithed from ſome other. 
What warmth is there in your affection towards 
any of theſe princely ſuitors that are already come ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
An inverted motion being begun ary where be- 
low, continues itſelf all the whole length. Locke. 


3. It is uſed in oppoſition to ove. 


I wound and I heal: neither is there any that 
can deliver out of my hand, Deut. xxxii. 39. 
AoRIST. 1. /c LAbg.] Indefinite; a term 
in the Greek grammar. | 
AORTA. u. ſ. [ag] The great artery 
which riſes immediately out of the left 
_ ventricle of tie heart. Quincy. 
Area"ce. adv. from a and pace; that is, 
with a great pace.] 
1. Quick; ſpeedily: 
motion. 5 
Or when the flying libbard ſhe did chace, 
She could then nimbly move, and after fly apace. 
Spenſer. 
Ay, quoth my uncle Glo'ſter, 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 
And fince, methinks, I would not grow fo fait, 
Becauſe ſweet flow'rs are flow, and weeds make 
haſte. Shakeſpeare. 
He promis'd in his eaſt a glorious race; 
Now ſunk from his meridian, ſets apace, Dryd. 
Is not he imprudent, who, ſeeing the tide 
making haſte towards him apace, will ſleep till 
the ſea overwhelm him ? Tillotſon. 


2. With haſte ; applied to ſome action. 
The baron now his diamonds pours apace; 
Th' embroider'd king, who ſhows but half his face, 
And his refulgent queen. Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
3. Haſtily ; with ſpeed: [ſpoken of any 
kind of progreſſion from one ſtate to an- 
other. | 


uſed of things in 


| This ſecond courſe of men, 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, 
Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milton. 

The life and power of religion decays apace here 

and at home, while we are ſpreading the honour of 
our arms far and wide through foreign nations. 
Atterbury. 
If ſenſible pleaſure, or real grandeur, be our 
end, we ſhall proceed apace to real miſery, Watts. 
Apaco'GlICAL. adj. [from 4raywyy, com- 
pounded of 479, from, and Zyw, to bring 
or draw.] An apagogical demonſtration 
is ſuch'as does not prove the thing di- 
rectly; but ſhews the impoſſibility, or 
abſurdity, which ariſes from denying it; 
and is alſo called veductio ad impaſſibile, 
or ad abſurdum. Chambers. 
APART. adv. | apart, Fr.] 8 
1. Separately from the reſt in place. 

Since I enter into that queſtion, it behoveth me 
to give reaſon for my opinion, with circumſpec- 
tion; becauſe I walk aſide, and in a way burt 
from the multitude. Ral-igh, 

The party diſcerned, that the earl of Eflex 
would never ſerve their turn; they reſolved to have 
another army apart, that.ſhould be at their devo- 
tion. Clarendon. 

2. In a ſtate of diſtinction; as, to ſet apart 
for any uſe. 

He is ſo very figurative, that he requires a gram- 
mar apart, to conſtrue him. Dryden. 

The tyrant ſhall demand yon ſacred load, 
And gold and vellels ſet apart for Ged. 


Prior. 


1 
3. Diſtinctiy. 3 


Moſes firſt nameth heaven and earth, putting 
waters but in the third place, as comprehending 
waters in the word earth; but afterwards he 
nameth them apart. | Raleigh. 

4. At a diftance ; retired from the other 
company. 
So pleaſe you, madam, 
To put apart theſe your attendantss Shakeſps 
APARTMENT. 2. . [apartement, Fr.] A 
part of the houſe allotted to the ule of 
any particular perſon ; a room; a ſet 
of rooms. 
A private gallery *twixt th' apartments led, 


Not to the foe yet known. Sir J. Denham, 


He pale as death, deſpoil'd of his array, , 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dryd. 
The moſt conſiderable ruin is that on the eaſtern 
promontory, where are ſtill ſome apartments left. 
very high and arched at top. Addiſon: 
APATHY. z. /. [a, not, and oe, feel- 
ing.] The quality of not feeling; ex- 
emption from paſſion; freedom from 
mental perturbation. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Paſlion, and apathy, and glory, and ſhame. 
Milion- 
To remain inſenſible of ſuch provocations, is 
not conſtancy, but apathy. Scuth. 
In lazy apathy let Stoicks boaſt 
Their virtue fix'd ; *tis fixed as in froſt, 
Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt; 
But ſtrength of mind is exerciſe, not reſt. 
APE. u. ſ. [| ape, Icelandiſh.] 
1. A kind of monkey remarkable for imi- 
tating what he ſees, i 
I will be more newtangled than an ape, more 
giddy in my deſires than a monkey. 
Writers report, that the heart of an ape, worn 
near the heart, comforteth the heart, ana increal-- 
eth audacity. It is true, that the apc is a merry 
and bold beaſt. Bacon. 
With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they 
. ._- 
ine, I 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within. 
Granville, 
Celeſtial Beings, when of late they ſaw 9 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 
Admir'd ſuch knowledge in a human ſhape, 
And ſhow'd a Newton, as we ſhow an ape. Pope, 
2. An imitator ; uſed generally in the bad 
Julio Romano, who, had he himſelf eternity, 
and could put breath into his work, would beguile 
Nature of her cuſtom : fo perfectly he is her ape. 
INS | | Shakeſpeares 
To APE. v. a. [from ape.] To imitate, 
as an ape 1mitates human actions. 
Aping the foreigners in every dreſs, 
Which, bought at greater coft, becomes him leſs. 
| | Dryden. 
Curſe on the ſtripling! how he apes his ſire! 
Ambitiouſly ſententious ! | Addiſon, 
AE Ak, or Ap ETER. adv. [probably from 
a pique.] In a poſture to pierce ; formed 
with a point. 
A'PEPSY. 2. J. [aue .] A loſs of natural 
concoction. ICY» 
AER. x. /. from ape.] A ridiculous imi- 
tator or mimick. | 
APE'RIENT. adj. | aperio, Lat. to open.] 
That which has the quality of opening; 
chiefly uſed of medicines gently pur- 
gative. 
There be bracelets fit to comfort the ſpirits; 
and they be of three intentions; refrigerant, cor- 
roborant, and aperiente ; Bacon. 
Of the ſtems of plants, ſome contain a fine apes 
rient fait, and are diuretick and ſaponaceous. 
: | . | Arbuthnet, 
N : APERITIVE. 


Pope, 


— 


Shakeſp. | 
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Arg RTN ESS. 4. . [from apert.] Open- 


Ans ricL. 44%. [from aphera.] Relat- | 


APH 


ArzRITIvE: adj. [from aperio, Lat. to 
open] That which has the quality of 
opening the excrementitious paſſages of 

They may make broth, with the addition of 

aperitive herbs, : Harvey. 

Art RT. adj. [apertus, Lat.] Open. | 

APE"RKT1ON. z. / [from apertus, Lat.] 

1. An opening; a paſſage through any | 
thing ; a gap. 

The next now in order are the apertions; under 
which term I do comprehend doors, windows, 
RKaircaſes, chimneys, or other conduits : in ſhort, 
all inlets or outlets. Matton. | 

2. The act of opening; or ſtate of being 
opened. | 

The plenitude of veſſels, otherwiſe called the 
plethora, when it happens, cauſeth an extravaſa- 
tion of blood, either by ruption or apertion of them. | 

5 Wiſeman. 

APERTLY. adv. [apertè, Lat.] Openly ; 

without covert. 


neſs. | | 

The freedom, or apertncſs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the ctuſeneſs of muffling, and la- 
zineſs of ſpeaking, render the ſound different. 

Holder, 

A*'PERTURE. 2. [from apertus, open.] 

1. The act of opening. | 

Hence ariſeth the facility of joining a conſonant 
to a vowel, becauſe from an appullſe to an aperture 
is eafier than from one appulſe to another. Holder. 

2. An open place. 

If memory be made by the eaſy mot ion of the 
ſpirits through the opened paſſages, images, with- 
out doubt, paſs through the ſame apertures. : 

Glanville, 

4. The hole next the object glaſs of a te- 
leſcope or microſcope. 

Ihe concave metal bore an aperture of an inch; 
but the aperture was limited by an opaque circle, 
perforated in the middle. Newton's Opticks. 

4. Enlargement; explanation: a ſenſe ſel- 
dom found. | ES 

It is too much untwiſted by the doors, and, 

Uke philofophy, made intricate by, explications, 
and difficult by the aperturs and diſſolution of diſ- 
tinctions. | Tayler. 

Ar EC TATLOus. adj. Iof a priv. and mire, 
a leaf. ] Without petala or flower leaves. | 

Arz TaLougness. z. / ſrom apetalous.] 
Being without leaves. 

IPH. u. ſ. apices, plur. Lat.] The tip 
or point of any thing. 
Ihe apex, or leſſer end of it, is broken off. 

Weodward. 

APHZE RESIS. u. . [LA i,. A figure 
in grammar, that takes away a letter or 
ſyllable from the beginning of a word. 

APHE LION. n. .. aphelia, plur. [from 
ame, and .., the ſun.] That part of 
tbe orbit of a planet, in which it is at 
the point remoteſt from the ſun. 

The rcafon why the comets move not in the 
zodiack is, that, in their apbclia, they may be at 
the greateſt diſtances from one another ; and con- 
ſequently diſturb one another's motions the leaſt 
that may be. Cheyne, 

APHET I. n. . [with aſtrologers.] The 
name of the planet, which is imagined 
to be the giver or diſpoſer of lite in a | 

nativity. Die. 


ing to the apheta. 


ArRILIAxTEHKO r. z. / [A, without, and | 
| 


API 
nar unia, love of mankind.] Want 
of love to mankind, 
Arhox v. . / [a, without, and @wm, 
ſpeech.] A loſs of ſpeech. Duincy. 
APHORISM. . / [ aÞog1oue;.] A maxim; 
a precept contracted in a ſhort ſentence; 
an unconnected poſition. 

He will eaſily diſcern how little of truth there 
is in the multitude; and, though ſometimes 
they are flattered with that aphoriſm, will hardly 
believe the voice of the people to be the voice of 
God. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I ſhall at preſent conſider the aphoriſm, that a 
man of religion and virtue is a more uſeful, and 
conſequently a more valuable, member of a com- 
munity. Rogers. 

ApnoR1'sTICAL. adj. [from aphori/m.] 
In the form of an aphoriſm ; in ſeparate 
and unconnected ſentences. 5 

Ar HORI“STICALLN. adv. [from aphori/- 
tical.) In the form of an aphoriſm. 

Theſe being carried down, ſeldom miſs a cure, 
as Hippocrates doth likeways aphoriflically tell us. 

Harvey. 

APHRODISI"ACAL. ] adj. [from 'Agpodiln, 

Ar HRRODIsTACk. I Venus.] Relating to 
the venereal diſeaſe. 

A*PIARY. 7. / [from apis, Lat. a bee.) 
The place where bees are kept. 

Thoſe who are ſkilled in bees, when they ſee a 
foreign ſwarm approaching to plunder their hives, 
have a trick to divert them into ſome neighbouring 
apiary, there to make what havock they pleaſe, 

| Sqoift. 

APTCES of a flower. [ Lat. from apex, the 
top.] Little knobs that grow on the tops 
of the ſtamina, in the middle of a flower. 


They are commonly of a dark purpliſh | 


colour. By the microſcope they have 
been diſcovered to be a fort of capſule 
ſeminales, or ſeed veſſels, containing in 
them ſmall globular, and often oval par- 
ticles, of various colours, and exqui- 
ſitely formed. 
APIECE. adv. | from a for each, and piece, 
or ſhare.) To the part or ſhare of each. 
Men, in whoſe mouths at firſt ſounded nothing 
but mortification, were come to think that they 
might lawfully have fix or ſeven wives apiece. 
Hooker. 
J have to-night diſpatched ſixteeg buſineſſes, a 
month's length apiece, by an ahftrad of ſucceſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
One copy of this paper may ſerve a dozen of 
you, which will be leſs than a farthing apiece. Swift, 
AIs H. adj. [from ape.] 
1. Having the qualities of an ape; imita- 
tive. | | ; | 
Report of faſhions in proud Italy, 
Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy apiſh nation 
Limps after, in baſe aukward imitation. Shakeſp. 
2. Foppiſh ; affected. 
Becauſe I cannot flatter, and look fair, 
Duck with French nods, and apiſb courteſy, 
I mutt be held a rancorous enemy. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Silly; trifling ; inſignificant. 
All this is but api ſophiſtry; and, to give it 
a name divine and excellent, is abuſive and unjuſt. 
| a Glanville, 


* — 


4. Wanton; playful. 
Gloomy ſits the queen, 
Till happy chance reverts the cruel ſcene; 
And apiſb folly, with her wild reſort 
Of wic and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court. Prior. 


A*PISHLY. adv. | from apiſb.] In an apiſh 
: 


manner; foppiſhly ; conceitedly. 
A*PISHNESS. x. . [from apih.] Mimickry ; 


Quincy. 


„ 


foppery; inſigniſicance; playfulneſs. | 


of 
— 


APO 


Ari'TPar, adv. [a word formed from the 
motion. ] With quick palpitation. 

O there he comes Welcome my bully, m 
back: agad, my heart has gone apitpat for you, F 

Ea 

APLU'STRE. . h * Than? 
enſign carried in ſea veſſels. 

The one holds a ſword in her hand, to repreſent 
the Iliad ; as the other has an r to repre. 
ſent the Odyſſey, or voyage of Ulyſſes. Addiſen, 

APO'CALYPSE. . /. [from arν,eaxu. 

Revelation; diſcovery: a word uſed only 
of the ſacred writings. 

O for that warning voice, which he who ſay 
Th“ apocalypſe heard cry in heav'n aloud. Mils, 

With this throne, of the glory of the F ather, 
compare the throne of the Son of God, as ſeen in 
the apocalypſe. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

AroOCaLY"PTICAL. adj. [from apocalyy/;,] 
Concerning revelation ; containing re. 
velation., Dk 

If we could underſtand that ſcene, at the open. 
ing of this apocalyprical theatre, we ſhould find & 
a repreſentation of the majeſty of our Saviour, 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

APOCALY'PTICALLY. adv, [from 450. 
calyptical.] In ſuch a manner as to re- 
veal ſomething ſecret. 

APO COPE. n. J. [&nozown.] A figure in 
grammar, when the laſt letter or ſyllable 
of a word is taken away; as, ingeni, for 
ingenii ; apoplex, for apoplexy. 

APOCRU'STICK. adj. | aTwoperina, from 
&Toxgzw, to drive.] Remedies endued 
with a repelling and aſtringent power, 
by which they prevent the too great 
afflux of humours, Chambers, 

APO'CRYPHA. ». /. [from dr, to 
put out of ſight.] Books not publickly 
communicated; books whoſe authors are 
not known. It is uſed for the books 
appended to the ſacred writings, which, 
being of doubtful authors, are leſs re- 


garded. 
We hold not the apocrypha for ſacred, as we do 
the holy ſcripture, but for human n 


AroſcRY HAL. adj. [from apocrypha.] 
1. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority, 
Jerom, who ſaith that all writings not cano- 
nical are apocrypbal, uſes not the title apucrypta'ss 
the reſt of the fathers ordinarily have done, whvic 
cuſtom is ſo to name, for the moſt part, only fur 
as might not publickly be read or divulged. Home | 
2. Contained in the apocrypha. i 
To ſpeak of her in the words of the apocrypt3s 
writers, wiſdom is glorious, and never facets 
away. | Audis. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed for an account of 
uncertain credit. 
Aro"cRYPHALLY. adv. [from aps)" 
phal.] Uncertainly ; not indiſputably. 
ArO"cRYPHALNESS. 7. / [from dhe. 
pbal.] Uncertainty ; doubtfulneſs of cre- 
dit. i 
AeoOD1'CTICAL. ac. [ from a, e 
dent truth; demonſtration.] Demo- 
ſtrative; evident beyond contradiction. 
Holding an apedi&ica! knowledge, and an _ 
knowledge of it; verily, to perſuade their 1 755 
henſions otherwiſe, were to make an Fuclid g 
lieve, that there were more than one centre in 
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APO. 


tion. 5 tt. 
- ON. Mt. from and, from, and 
ee bs 155 earth.] A point 
APOGEUM. ] in the heavens, in which 
the ſun, or a planet, is at the greateſt 
diſtance poſſible from the earth in its 
whole revolution. 
nomers regarding the earth as the centre 
of the ſyſtem, chiefly regarded the apo- 
zon and perigzon, which the moderns, 
making the ſun the centre, change for 
the aphelion and perihelion. Chambers. 
Thy fin is in his apogæon placed, 
And when it moveth next, muſt needs deſcend. 
Fairfax. 
It is yet not agreed in what time, preciſely, 


um abſolveth one degree. 
5 Te Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


AroL0GE'TICAL, ] adj. [from awonoyiw, to 
Arooce "TICK. F defend.] That which 
is ſaid in defence of any thing or perſon, 
1 delign to publiſh an effay, the greater part of 
which is apologetical, for one ſort of chymiſts. Boyle. 
AroLoce"TICALLY. adv. [from apologe- 
tical.) In the way of defence or excuſe. 
Aro'LoGIST, 2. /. [from To apologize.] 
He that makes an apology ; a pleader 
in fayour of another. | 
To ArO“LOGIZ E. v. #2. [from apolog y.] 


1. To plead in favour of any perſon or thing. 
It will be much more ſeaſonable to reform than | 


epolegize or rhetoricate z and therefore it imports 
thoſe, who dwell ſecure, to look about them. 

| 3 | Decay of Piety. 

2. It has the particle for before the ſubject 


of apology. | ET 
[ ought to 8 my indiſcretion in the 
whole undertaking. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
The tranſlator needs not apologize for his choice 

of this piece, which was made in his childhood, 
Pope's Preface to Statius. 


A'e0106GUE. 1. ſ[4nokoy®-. ] Fable; ſtory 


contrived to teach ſome moral truth. 

An ap»bgue of /Efſop is beyond a i.'logiſm, and 

proverbs more powerful than demonſtration. 
Brown's Vulgar Errburs. 

Some men are remarked for pleaſantneſs in rail- 
lery; others for apologues and appoſite diverting 
ſtories, | Locke. 

APO LOG. 2. /. [apologia, Lat. &xo- 
Moyic. ] | | 

1. Defence; excuſe. Apology generally 
ſignifies rather excuſe than vindication, 
and tends rather to extenuate the fault, 
than prove innocence. This is, how- 
ever, ſometimes unrggarded by writers. 
= . In her face excuſe 

ame prologue, and 4 too prompt; 

Which with bland n fe thin addreſs'd, 
Milton. 
2, It has for before the object of excuſe. 

It is not my intention to make an apology for my 
poem : ſome will think it needs no excuſe, and 
others will receive none. Dryden. 

1 ſhall neither trouble the reader, nor myſelf, 
with any apology for publiſhing of theſe ſermons ; 
for if they be, in any meaſure, truly ſerviceable to 
the end for which they are deſigned, J do not fee 
what apology is neceſſary; and if they be not ſo, I 
am ſure none can be ſufficient. Tillatſon. 


AromecoMETRY, . . [ 26, from, wire», 
ſtance, and urletw, to meaſure. ] The art 
of meaſuring things at a diſtance. Did. 
4PONEURO'SIS. 2. . [from ans, from, 
and „dg, A nerve. 

à nerve into a membrane. 


APODI XIS. 3. ,. [awvodabec.] ys. 


The ancient aſtro- 


An expanſion of | 
4 


| 


. APO 


When a eyſt riſes near the orifice of the artery, | 
it is formed by the aponeureſs that runs over the 
veſſel, which becomes exceſſively expanded. 

Sharp's Surgery. 
APO PHASIS. n. /. [Lat. eni$a04, a de- 
nying.] A figure in rhetorick, by which 
the orator, ſpeaking ironically, ſeems to 
wave what he would plainly infinuate ; 
as, Neither will J mention thoſe things, 
which if I ſhould, you notwithſtanding 
could neither confute or ſpeak againſt them. 
N | Smith's Rhetdrick. 
ArPoPHLE"GMATICK. #. , [40 and PAiy- 
wa] That which has the- quality of 
drawing away phlegm. | 
APOPHLEGMATISM. 2. . [aro and paty- 
ua.] A medicine of which the inten- 
tion is to draw phlegm from the blood. 


that draw the rheum down by the palate. Bacon. 


APOPHLEGMA'TIZANT. 2. . [am and 

ph.] Any remedy which cauſes an 
evacuation of ſerous or mucous humour 
by the noſtrils, as particular kinds of 
ſternutatories. | Quincy. 

A*poPHTHEGM. . /. [anod%yua.] A re- 
markable ſaying ; a valuable maxim 
uttered on ſome ſudden occaſion. 

We may magnify the apopbtbegms, or reputed 
replies of wiſdom, whereof many are to be ſeen 
in Laertius and Lycoſthenes. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

I had a mind to colle& and digeſt ſuch obſerva- 
tions and apophtbegms, as tend to the proof of that 
great aſſertion, All is vanity. Prior. 

APO PHYGE. n. /. [anwepvy;, flight, or 
eſcape.] Is, in architecture, that part 
of a column, where it begins to ſpring 
out of its baſe ; and was originally no 
more than the ring or ferrel, which an- 
ciently bound the extremities of wooden 
pillars, to keep them from ſplitting, 
and were afterwards imitated in ſtone 
work. We ſometimes call it the ſpring 
of the column. Chambers. 
APO*PHYSIS. u. ſ. [anõpucig.] The pro- 
minent parts of ſome bones; the ſame 
as proceſs. It differs from an epiphyſis, 
as it is a cdntinuance of the bone it- 


hering to a bone, and of which it is 
not properly a part. Quincy. 

It is the apophyſis, or head, of the os tibiæ, which 
makes the knee. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

AyroPLE"CTICAL, adj. [from apoplexy.] 
Relating to an apoplexy. 

We meet with the ſame complaints of gravity 
in living bodies, when the faculty locomotive ſeems 
aboliſhed; as may be obſerved in ſupporting perſons 
inebriated, apoplectical, or in lipothymies and ſwoon- 
ings. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

In an apoplectical caſe, he found extravaſated 
blood making way from the ventricles of the brain. 

Derbam. 
 APoOPLE'CTICK. adj. from apoplexy. ] Re- 
lating to an apoplexy. 

A lady was ſeized with an apopleFick fit, which 
afterward terminated in ſome kind of lethargy. 

| Wiſeman. 
A*POPLEX. 2. . [See APOPLEXY.] Apo- 
om The laſt ſyllable is cut away ; 
ut this is only in poetry. 
| Prefent puniſhment pyrfues his may; 


When ſurfeited and ſwell'd, the peacock raw 
He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 


And fo it is in apaphlegmatiſms and gargariſms, | 


ſelf; whereas the latter is ſomewhat ad- 


Repletions, apepiex, inteſtate death. Dryden. 


— 


ave. 
A*v0rr.BxYb. adj. [from agp. ] Seized 


with an apoplexy. 


Senſe, ſure, you have, 
Elſe could you not have motion: but ſure that ſenſe 
Is apoplex d. Ibaleſpeare. 
APOPLEXV. 2. / [aninanfi;.] A ſud- 
den deprivation of all internal and ex- 
ternal ſenſation, and of all motion, un- 
leſs of the heart and thorax. The cauſe 
15 generally a repletion, and indicates 
evacuation, joined'with ſtimuli. Quincy. 
Apoplexy is a ſudden abolition of all the ſenſes, 
external and internal, and of all voluntary motion, 
by the ſtoppage of the flux and reflux of the animal 
ſpirits through the nerves deſtined for thoſe mo- 
tions, Arbuthnot an Diet. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deaf, 
ſleepy, inſenſible. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
A fever may take away my reaſon, or memory, 
and an apoplexy leave neither ſenſe nor underſtand - 
ing. Lacke. 
PO'RIA. n. ſ. [a rogia.] Is a figure in 
rhetorick, by which the ſpeaker ſhews, 
that he doubts where to begin for the 
multitude of matter, or what to ſay in 
ſome ſtrange and ambiguous thing; 
and doth, as it were, argue the caſe 
with himſelf, Thus Cicero ſays, Ve- 
ther he took them from his fellows more im- 
pudently, gave them to a harlot more la 


civiouſly, removed them from the Roman” 


people more wickedly, or altered them more 
preſumptuouſly, I cannot avell declare. 
Smith's Rhetorick, 
APORRHAHO'EA. n. ſ. [ aroggνt.] Efflu- 
vium; emanation; ſomething emitted 
by another: not in uſe. 

The reaſon of this he endeavours to make out 
by atomical aporrbæas, which paſſing from the 
cruentate weapon to the wound, and being incor- 

porated with the particles of the ſalve, carry them 
to the affected part. - CGClanville's Seils. 
APOSIOPE'SIS. u. ſ. [eTwoownnow, from 
azo, after, and owndw, to be filent.] 
A form of ſpeech, by which the ſpeaker, 
through ſome affection, as ſorrow, baſh- 
fulneſs, fear, anger, or vehemency, 
breaks off his ſpeech before it be all 
ended. A figure, when, ſpeaking of a 
thing, we yet ſeem to conceal it, though 
indeed we aggravate it ; or when the 
courſe of the ſentence begun is ſo ſtayed, 
as thereby ſome part of the ſentence, 
not being uttered, may be underſtood. 
Smith's Rhetorick. 
ArO'STASY. 'n. , [anirao.] Departure 
from what a man has profeſſed : it is 
generally applied to religion; ſome- 
times with the particle Sm. 

The canon law defines apoſtaſy to be a wilful de. 
parture from that ſtate of faith, which any perſon 
has profeſſed himſelf to hold in the Chrittian church. 

Ayliffe's Parer ges. 

The affable archangel had fore warn'd p 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apeſtaſy, by what befel in heav'n 
To thoſe apoſtates. | A. lan. 

Vice in us were not only wickedneſs, but ape 
, degenerate wickedneſs, Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worſhips, muſt bring 
in more gods; which is an 2p ôfre one God. 

Stillingffee:. 
APO STATE. . /. { apiftata, Lat. & 
rrng.] One that has forſaken his pro 
feſſion; generally applied to one that 
has left his religion. ö 
The 8 for diſobedience, thou haſt reſcrred 
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to a miſerable immortality; but unto man, equally 
rebellious, equally apoſtate from thee and goodneſs, 


thou haſt given a Saviour. Rogers's Sermons. 

: 8 in point of faith, are, according to the 

civil law, ſubject unto all puniſhments ordained 

againſt hereticks. Ayliſfe. 

ArosTA'TICAL, adj. [from apoftate.] Af- 
ter*the manner of an apoſtate. | 

To wear turbants is an apyatical conformity. 

To APO'STATIZE. v. n, [from apoſtate.] 
To forſake one's profeſſion: it is com- 
monly uſed of one who departs from his 
religion. 

None revolt from the faith, becauſe they muſt 
not look upon a woman to luſt after her, but becauſe 
they are reſtrained from the perpetration of their 
luſts. If wanton glances, and libidinous thoughts, 
Had been permitted by the goſpel, they would have 
apoſtatixed nevertheleſs. Bentley. 

To APO'STEMATE. v. #. [from apoſtemoe. 
To become an apoſteme ; to ſwell and 
corrupt into matter. 

There is care to be taken in abſceſies of the 
breaſt and belly, in danger of breaking inwards ; 
yet, by opening theſe too foon, they ſometimes 
apoſtemate again, and become crude. Wifeman. 

ArosSTEMA'TION. 7. /. [from apoſtemate.] 
The formation of an apoſteme ; the ga- 
thering of a hollow purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many 
ways nature hath provided for preventing, or cu- 
ring of fevers ; as, vomitings, apyſtemations, ſaliva- 


tions, &c., Grew. 
A'POSTEME. 12. J. [e@zi5npa.] A hollow 
ArosTume. { ſwelling, filled with pu- 


rulent matter; an abſceſs. 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers 
of the lungs, or apoſtemes of the brain, do happen 
only in the left fide. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

The opening of apoſtemes, before the ſuppura- 
tion be perfected, weakeneth the heat, and renders 
them crude. Wiſeman. 


APO'STLE. 2. /. [ apoſtolus, Lat. &ro5on©-.] 


A perſon ſent with mandates by ano- | 


other. It is particularly applied to 
them whom our Saviour deputed to 
preach the goſpel. 


But all his mind is bent to holineſs ; 
His champions are the prophets and apoſtles. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I am far from pretending infallibility ; that 
would be to erect myſelf into an apeſtle: a pre- 
ſumption in any one that cannot confirm what he 
ſays by miracles. Locke. 
We know but a ſmall part of the notion of an 


' - epofik, by knowing barely that he is ſent forth. 


Watts's Logich. 
Aro'STLESHIP. . /. [from apoftle.] The 
office or dignity of an apoſtle. 

Where, becauſe faith is in too low degree, 

I thought it ſome ap:ſt];fhip in me 
To ſpeak things, which by faith alone I ſee. Donne. 

God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ 
epiſtles ; which are all confined within the buſi- 
neſs of his apeſtliſpip, and ſo contain nothing but 
points of Chriſtian inſtruction. Locke. 

ArosToO'L1CaL, adj, [from apoflolick.] 
Delivered or taught by the apoſtles ; 
belonging to the apoſtles. 

They acknowledge not, that the church keeps 
aby thing as apsPolical, which is not found in the 
apoſtles writings, in what other records ſoever it 
be found. Heoker. 

Declare yourſelf for that church which is founded 
upon ſcripture, reaſon, apyfte/ical practice, and an- 
tiquĩty. Hooker. 

AposTOLICALLY. adv. [from apoſtolical.] 
the manner of the apoſtles, 


Aros TO LICALN ESS. z. J. [from apoſtoli- 
* 10 3 


| 


- * * 


APQ 


cal.] The quality of relating to the 
apoſtles; apoſtolical authority. | 
ArosTO'LICK. adj, [from apoſtle. The 
accent is placed by Dryden on the 
atipenale.} Taught by the apoitles ; 
belonging to an apoſtle. | 


Their oppoſitions in maintenance of publick ſu- 
perſtition againſt apoſtolick endeavours, were vain 


and frivolous. Hooker. 
Or where did I at ſure tradition ſtrike, 
Provided {till it were apofolick ? .. Dryden, 


APO'STROPHE. n. 2 [@TorgeÞ7, from 
r, from, and gige, to turn,] 

1. In rhetorick, a diverfion of ſpeech to 
another perſon than the ſpeech appoint- 
ed did intend or require; or, it is a 
turning of the ſpeech from one perſon 
to another, many times abruptly, A 
figure when we break off the courſe of 
our ſpeech, and ſpeak to ſome new per- 
ſon, preſent or abſent, as to the people 


or witneſſes, when it was before di- | 


rected to the judges or opponent, _ 
| Smith's Rhetoricł. 
2. In grammar, the contraction of a word 
by the uſe of a comma, as, zh, for 
though; rep* for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by 
abbreviating words with afeſtrephes; and by lop- 
ping polyſyllables, leaving one or two ſyllables at 
moſt. | Swift. 

To APO'STROPHIZE., v. 7. [from apo- 
flrophe.)] To addreſs by an apoſtrophe. 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of 
apiſtraphiæing Eumæus, and ſpeaking of him in 
the ſecond perſon: it is generally applied only to 
men of account, Pope. 


Arosruuk. 2. /. See APOSTEME. [This 
word is properly apoſtem.] A hollow 
tumour filled with purulent matter. 

How an ap;ſtume in the meſentery, breaking, 


cauſes a conſumption in the parts, is apparent. 
| Harvey. 


To A*'pOSTUME. v. n. [from apoſtume.] To 
apoſte mate. ict. 
APO'THECARY. . . | apotheca, Lat. a re- 
poſitory.] A man whole employment is 


to keep medicines for ſale. 
_ Giye me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
ſweeten my imagination. Shakeſpe King Lear. 

They have no other doctor but the ſua and the 
freſh air, and that ſuch an one, as never ſends 
them to the apothecary. South, 

| Wand'ring in the dark, 
Phyſicians, for the tree, have found the bark; 
They, lab'ring for relief of human kind, 
With ſharpen'd ſight ſome remedies may find; 
Th' apotbecary-train is wholly blind. Dryden. 
ArorHEGM. 2. . [properly apophthegm: ; 
which ſee.] A remarkable ſaying. 

By frequent converſing with him, and icattering 
ſhort apotbegms, and little pleaſant ſtories, and 
making uſetul applications of them, his ſon was, 
in his infancy, taught to abhor vanity and vice as 
monſters. Waltcn's Life of Sanderſon. 

APOTHE'OS1S. #. /. [anoWwoic.] Deifica- 
tion ; the rite of adding any.one to the 
number of gods. 

As if it could be graved and painted omnipotent, 
or the nails and the hammer could give it an apo- 
thegſis. Scutb. 

. Allots the prince of his celeſtial line 
An apothesfis, and rites divine. Garth. 


Aro'TOME. n. J. [from &rorjuw, to cut 
off.] 5 | 
1. In mathematicks, the remainder or dif- 


APP. 

' ference of two incommenſurable quan, 
tities. 
2. In muſick, it is the part remaining of 
an entire tone, after a greater ſemitone 
has been taken from it. The propor. 
tion in numbers of the apotone, is that 
of 2048 to 2187. The Greeks thought 
that the greater tone could not be di. 
vided into two equal parts; for which 
reaſon they called the firſt part a7, 
and the other Anya. Chamber. 
Arozku. 2. . lanò, from, and gi, to 
boil.] A decoction; an infuſion made 

by boiling ingredients. 
During this evacuation, he took opening broth: 


and apozems. Wiſeman's Surger;, 
Squirts read Garth till apszems grow cold, Gay, 
To APPAL. v. a. [appalir, Fr. It mig 
more properly have been written 4. 
pale.] To fright; to ſtrike with ſud. 
den fear ; to depreſs ; to diſcourage, 
Whilft ſhe ſpake, her great words did apa! 
My feeble courage, and my heart oppreſs, 
That yet I quake and tremble over all. Far) 2, 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Tro,, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th' appalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant. 
Shakeſpecre, 
The houſe of peers was ſomewhat appale? u 
this alarum; but took time to conſider of it till 
next day. Clarerd in. 
Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appal, 
Nor the black fear of death that ſaddens all? Pe, 
ae The monſter curls | 
His flaming creſt, all other thirſt appall d, 
Or ſhiv'ring flies, or choak'd at diſtance ſtands, 
Thomſon, 
APPALEMENT. z. . [from appal.] De- 
preſſion; diſcouragement; impreſſion of 
fear. =, 
As the furious ſlaughter of them was a great 


diſcouragement and appalement to the reſt, 
8 Bacon's Henry VII. 


ArPANAOGB. 2. J. [ appanagium, low Latin; 

probably from panis, bread.] Lands ſet 
apart by princes for the maintenance 0: 
their younger children. 

He became ſuitor for the earldom of Cheſter, 2 
kind of appanage to Wales, and uſing to go t9 th 
king's ſon. Bacun 

Had he thought it fit 
That wealth ſhould be the appanage of wit, 
The God of light could ne'er have been ſo blind, 
To deal it to the worſt of human kind. Siſ? 
ArrARA“ Tus. 2. / [Latin.] Things pro- 
vided as means to any certain end, 25 
the tools of a trade; the furniture of 2 
houſe; ammunition for war; equipage 3 
ſhow. p : 

There is an apparatus of things previous be 
adjuſted, before I come to the ä : 

; cc. 

Ourſelves are eafily provided for; it is not" 
but the circumſtantials, the apparatus or equip” 


of human life, that coſts ſo much. | 
Pope's Letters to Cay 


APPAREL. u. ,. It has no plural. [4 
pareil, Fr.] | 
1. Drels ; veſture. 3 

I cannot cog and ſay, that thou art this and 2 

like many of thoſe liſping hawthorn h 4 
come like women in 3 apparety and * 
like Bucklerſbury in ſimpling ume. 3 

ale Merry Wives of Winer 

2. External habiliments. | 

Our late burnt London, in apparel new, Wali: 

Shook off her aſhes to have treated you- , 6 00 1 

At publick devotion, his rehgned cart e 


APP 


religion appear in the | natural £ 


1 9 Tatler. 
city. - 
of 7 AppaREL» v. /a. [from ap rel, the 
noun. ] 5 3 
r Wich ſuch robes were the king's d ughters that 
PR Saw. xlli. 18. 
at were virgins appar 33 
ht Both combatant in their 
. doublets and hoſes. ayward. 
h , To adorn with dreſs. : 
She did apparel her apparel, an with the pre- 
ny ciouſneſs of her body made it moſt}ſumptuous. 
2 ; Sidney. 
to \ Jo cover, as with dreſs. 
de ” You may have trees appdreltd with flowers, by 
boring holes in them, and putting into them earth, 
the and ſetting ſeeds of violets. __ Bacon. 
= Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, 
* being apparelled with a verdure of plants, would 
5 nimble mountains and valleys. Bentley's Serm. | 
mY ' To fit out; to furniſh: not in uſe. 
* [: hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould | 
bo ſend ſhips to ſea well manned and qpparelled to 
fight. Sir F. Hayward. 
! I PAR ER T. adj. [ apparent, Fr. apparens, 
Lat.] 


plain; indubitable; not doubtful. 

The main principles of reaſon are in them- 
ſelves apparent» For to make nothing evident of 
irfelf unto man's underſtanding, were to take 
away all poſſibility of knowing any thing. Hocker. 


3 p. Seeming; in appearance; not rand. - 
bh The perception intellective often corrects the 
| rzport of phantaſy, as in the apparent bigneſs of 
e. the ſun, the apparent crookedneſs of the ſtaff in 
ar and water. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
| . Viſible in oppoſition to /ecrer. 
| What ſecret imaginations we entertained is 
ſits known to God; this is apparent, that we have 
e- not behaved ourſelves, as if we preſerved a grate- 
of ful remembrance of his mercies. Atterbury. 
The outward and apparent ſanity of actions 
ſtould flow from purity of heart. Rogers. 
reat Open; evident; known; not merely 
"1 ſuſpected. 
OT A; well the fear of harm, as harm cpparent, 
in; In my opinion ought to be prevented. 
jet Rp Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
> 0 Certain; not preſumptive. 
He is the next of blood, 
1 2 And heir apparent to the Englith crown. 
\ the . Shakeſp., Henry VI. 
xt PARENT, z. / Elliptically uſed for 
beir apparent, | 
Draw thy ſword in right. 
of Al draw it as apparent to the crown, h 
0... And in that quarrel uſe it. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
pro- PPARENTLY., adv. [from apparent.] 
„ as Eridently; openly, 
of a Arreſt him, officer; 
ge; 2 not ſpare my brother in this caſe, 
t he mould ſcorn me ſo apparently, 
hs v; © Shateſp. Comedy of Errours. 
k. cer apparently tend to the impairing of men's 
4 , ealth, Tillotſon. 
vel *PARL TION, 2. J. [from appareo, Lat. 
ipage 0 appear, ] | 
. Appearance; viſibility. 
Gays When ſuddenly ſtood at my head a dream, 
[ aj- tle inward apparition gently mov'd 
j fancy, Milton. 
Yer retirement tempted me to divert thoſe me- 
08 =p oly thoughts which the new apparitions of 
| — 182 inyaſion and domeſtie diſcontent 8 | 
(mell 4 : : enham. 
"i thing appearing ; a form; a vi- 
. e object, 95 EE 
1 have mark'd 
: 10 K bluſhing apparitions 2 5 
Valle. ns her face; a thouſand innocent 
12 = ly angel Whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes, Shake, 
42 ; 


4 


K 


APP 


A glorious apparition ! had no doubt, 
And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eyes. 
Milton. 
Any thing beſides may take from me the ſenſe 


of what appeared; which apparition, it ſeems, was 


you. Tatler. 


3. A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit. 

Horatio ſays 'tis but our phantaſy, 

Touching this dreaded fight twice ſeen of us; 

Therefore I have intreated him, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and ſpeak to it. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Tender minds ſhould not receive early impreſ- 
ſions of goblins, ſpectres, and apparitions, where- 
with maids fright-them into compliance. Locke. 

One of thoſe apparitions had his right hand 
filled with darts, which he brandiſhed in the face 
of all who came up that. way. Tatler. 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there's ſomething 
That checks my joys 
— Nor can I yet diſtinguiſh | 
Which is an apparition, this or that. Den. Soyphy 

5. Aſtronomically, the viſibility of ſome 
luminary, oppoſed to occultation. 

A month of apparition 15 the ſpace wherein the 
moon appeareth, deducting three days wherein it 
commonly diſappeareth; and this containeth but 
twenty-ſix days and twelve hours. 

Broꝛons Vulgar Errours. 

APA RITORS. 2. J. [from appareo, Lat. 
to be at hand.] 

1. Such perſons as are at hand to execute 
the proper orders of the magiſtrate or 
judge of any court of judicature. Aylife. 

2. The loweſt officer of the eccleſiaſtical 
court; a ſummoner. 

They ſwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from 
the pope to the apparitor. Apyliffe's Parergon. 

To APPA'Y. v. a. [appayer, old Fr. to ſa- 
tisfy. ] : 

1. To ſatisfy; to content: whence well 
appayed, is pleaſed ; ill appayed, is un- 
eaſy. It is now obſolete. 5 

How well appaid the was her bird to find! 

| Sidney. 
 T am well appaid that you had rather believe, 
than take the pain of a long pilgrimage. Camden. 

So only can high juſtice reſt appaid. Milton. 

2. The ſenſe 1s obſcure in theſe lines : 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill aſſay'd, 

How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid ? Spenſer. 

To APPE ACH. v. 2. 

1. To accuſe; to inform againſt any per- 
ſon. 

He did, amongſt many others, appeach Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley, the lord chamberlain. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
Were he twenty times 
My ſon, I would appeach him. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
Diſcloſe 
The ſtate of your affection; for your paſſions 
Have to the full appeached. Shakeſpeare. 

2, To cenſure; to reproach; to taint' 
with accuſation. | 
For when Cymochles ſaw the foul reproach, 

Which them appeached; prick*d with guilty ſhame, 

And ir.ward grief, he fiercely gen approach, 


Relolv'd to put away that lordly ſhame. Fairy Q: | 


Nor canſt, nor durſt thou, traitor, on thy pain, 
Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. 
| hg, | | Dryden. 
APPPACHUENT. 2. from appeach.] 
Charge exhibited againſt any man; 
accuſation. | 
A buſy-headed man gave firſt light to this ap- 
peachment; but the earl did avouch it. Hayward. 
The duke's anſwers to his appeachments, in 
number thirteen, I find civilly couched. Wetton. 


APP 
17 APPEAL. v. 2. [appell, Lat.] 


1. To transfer a cauſe from one to an- 


other; with the particles to and from. 
From the ordinary therefore they appeal to them- 


Hocker. 


ſelves. | 
2. To refer to another as judge. 
Force, or a declared fign of force, upon the 
perſon of another, where there is no common 
ſuperior on earth to appeal to for relief, is the 
ſtate of war; and it is the want of ſuch an ap- 
peal gives a man the right of war, even againſt an 
aggreſſor, though he be in ſociety, and a fellow - 
ſubject. 
They knew no foe, but in the open field 
And to their cauſe and to the gods appeal d. 
3 Stepncy. 
3. To call another as witneſs, 

Whether this, that the ſoul always thinks, be 

a ſelf-evident propoſition, I appeal to mankind. 
E : Lockes 
4. To charge with a crime ; to accuſe : a 
term of law. | 
One but flatters us, 
As well appeareth by the cauſe you come, 
Namely, t appeal each other of high treaton. 
f Shakeſpeare. 
APPEAL. z. J. [from the verb To appeal.] 
1. An appeal is a provocation from an in- 
ferior 70 a ſuperior judge, whereby the 
Juriſdiction of the inferior judge is for 
a while ſuſpended, in reſpect of the 
cauſe ; the cognizance being devolved 
to the ſuperior judge. Ayliſſe's Parerg. 
This ring | . 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Our reaſon. prompts us to a future ſtate, 
The laſt appeal from fortune and from fate, 
Where God's all righteous ways will be declar'd. 
Dryden. 
There are diſtributers of juſtice, from whom 
there lies an appcal to the prince. Aaddiſon. 
2. In the common law. 

An accuſation; which is a lawful declaration 
of another man's crime before a competent judge, 
by one that ſets his name to the declaration, and 
undertakes to prove it, upon the penalty that 
may enſue of the contrary ; more commonly uſed 
for the private accuſation of a murderer, by a 
party who had intereſt in the party murdered, and 
of any felon, by one of his acromplices in the 
fact. Covell, 

The duke's unjuſt, 

Thus to retort your manifeſt appeal, 
And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 
Which here you come to accuſe. Shaleſpeare. 

Haſt thou, according to thy oath and bond, 
Brought hither Henry Heretoid, thy bold ſon, 
Here to make good the boiſt'rous late appeal 
Againſt the duke of Norfolk? Shakeſpearcs 


3. A ſummons to anſwer a charge. 


Nor ſhall the ſacred character of king 
Be urg'd to ſhield me from thy bold appeal ; 


4. A call upon any as witneſs. 

The caſting up of the eyes, and lifting up of 
the hands, is a kind of appeal to the Deity, the 
author of wonders. Bacon. 


[Ar PEALANT. z. /, [from appeal.) He 


that appeals. 
Lords afpealants, 
Your diff rences ſhall all reſt under gage, 
Till we aſſign you to your days of trial. Shakeſp. 


| ArPE"ALER. . , [from appeal.] One who 


makes an appeal. 
To APPEAR. v. a. [appareo, Lat.] 


1. To be in ſight; to be viſible. 

As the leproſy appeareth in the ſkin of the fleſh, 
Lev. xiii. 43» 

And half her knee and half her breaſt appear, 


By art, like negligence, diſclos'd and bare. Pri. 
| | non 2: 'To 


Locke. 


If I have injur'd thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. 
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1. The act of coming into ſight ; as, they 


A Pp P 


2. To become viſible as a ſpirit, 
For I have appeared unto thee for this purpoſe, to 
make thee a miniſter and a witneſs. Ads, xxvi. 16. 
3. To ſtand in the preſence of another, 
. uſed of ſtanding before ſome 
uperiour; to offer himſelf to the judg- 
ment of a tribunal. 
When ſhall I come and appear before God? 
; Pſalm xlii. 2. 
4. To be the object of obſervation. 

Let thy work appear unto thy ſervants, and 

thy glory unto their children. Eſalm xc. 16. 
5. To exhibit one's ſelf before a court of 

juſtice. | | 

Keep comfort to you, and this morning ſee 

You do appear before them. Shakrſp. Hen, VIII. 
6. To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utterly waſte and ſubdue it, as ap- 
prars out of Beda's complaint againſt him; and 
Edgar brought it under his obedience, as appears 
by an ancient record. Spenſer's Ireland. 

7. To ſeem, in oppoſition to reality. 

His firſt and principal care being to appear unto 
his people, ſuch as he would have them be, and 
to be fuch as he appearcd. Sidney. 

My noble maſter will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shateſp. 
8. To be plain beyond diſpute. 

From experiments, uſeful indications may be 

taken, as will appear by what follows. Arbuthnot. 


ArrEARANCE. 7. /. from To appear.] 


were ſurpriſed by the ſudden appearance 
of the enemy. 

2. The thing ſeen; as, the remarkable 
appearances 1n the ſky. 

3. Phenomena ; that quality of any thing 


which 1s viſible. 

The advancing day of experimental knowledge 
diſcloſeth ſuch appearances, as will not lie even in 
any model extant. Clanville's Scepſis. 

4. Semblance; not reality. 

He encreaſed in eſtimation, whether by deſtiny, 
or whether by his virtues, or at leaſt by his ap- 
pearances of virtucs. | Hayward. 

Heroic virtue did his actions guide, | 
And he the ſubſtance nor th' appearance choſe. 

5 Dryden. 

The hypocrite would not put on the appearance 
of virtue, if it was not the moſt proper means 
to gain love. Addijen, 

5. Outſide ; ſhow. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there 

ſhould ever be the real ſubſtance of good. Rogers. 
6. Entry into a place or company. 

Do the ſame juſtice to one another, which will 
be done us hereafter by thoſe, who ſhall make 
their appearance in the world, when this genera- 
tion is no more. Addiſon. 

7. Apparition; ſupernatural viſibility, 

I think a perſon terrified with the imagination 
of ſpectres, more reaſonable than one who thinks 
the appearance of ſpirits fabulous, Addiſon. 


8. Exhibition of the perſon to a court, 

1 will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this bufineſs my appearance make 
In any of their courts. 3 Henry VIII. 

9. Open circumſtance of a caſe, 

Or grant her paſſion be fincere, 

How ſhall his innocence be clear ? 
rances were all ſo ſtrong, 

e world muſt think him in the wrong. Sæuift. 

10. Preſence; mien. 

Health, wealth, victory, and honour, are in- 
troduced ; wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo capti- 
ates with her appearance, that he gives himſelf 
up to her. Addiſon. 

11. Probability; ſeeming ; Iikeſihood. 

There is that which hath no raace, that 

this prieſt being utterly unacquainted with the 


true perſon, according to whole pattern he ſhowed | 


e 


| ſhape his counterfeit, ſhould think it poſſible for 
him to inſtru his player. Bacon. 
Apyt"aRER, 1. / [from To appear.) The 
perſon that appears. PE 
That owls and ravens are ominous appearers, 
and preſignify unlucky events, was an augurial 
conception. | Brown. 
APPEASABLE., adj, 
That may be paciſie 


APPE ASABLENESS. u. . [from 


reconcileable. 


To ap- 


eaſe.) The quality of being eaſily ap- 
| 


peaſed ; reconcileableneſs. 
To APPE ASE. v. a. [appaiſer, Fr.] 
1. To quiet ; to put in a ſtate of peace. 
By his counſel he appeaſeth the deep, and 
planteth iſlands therein. Ecclus. xliii. 23. 
England had no leiſure to think of reformation, 
till the civil wars were appeaſed, and peace ſettled. 
| : Dawies on Treland. 
2. To pacify ; to reconcile ; to ſtill wrath. 
So Simon was appeaſed towards them, and 
fought no more againſt them. 1 Mac. xii. 47. 
O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. 
| Shakeſp. Richard III. 
The reſt ſhall hear me call, and oft be warn'd 
Their ſinful ſtate, and to appeaſe betimes | 
Th' incenſed Deity. ilton. 
3. To ſtill; to quiet. | 
„ newt 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt, 
Which drawn and ferv'd, their hunger they ap- 
peaſe. Dryden. 


Apyr'acmmunT. n. /. [from To appeaſe.] | 


A ſtate of peace. | 
Being neither in numbers nor in courage great, 
partly by authority, partly by entreaty, they were 
reduced to ſome good appeaſements. Hayward. 
APPE'ASER. 2. /. [from To appeaſe.] He 
that pacifies others; he that quiets diſ- 
turbances. | 
APPELLANT. 2. /. [ appello, Lat. to call.] 
1. A challenger; one that ſummons an- 
other to anſwer either in the liſts or in 
a court of juſtice. | 
In the devotion of a ſubject's love, 
And free from other miſbegotten hate, 
Come I appellant to this princely preſence. Shak. 
This is the day appointed for the combat, | 
And ready are th' appellant and defendant, 
Th' armourer and his man, to enter the liſts. 
ö 8 Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe ſhifts refuted, anſwer thy appellant, 
Though by his blindneſs maim'd for high attempts, 
Who now defies thee thrice to ſingle fight. Milton. 
2, One that appeals from a lower to a 


higher power. 

An appeal transfers the cognizance of the 
cauſe to the ſuperior judge; ſo that, pending the 
apjeal, nothing can be attempted in prejudice of 
the appellant. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


APPELLATE. 2. /. [appellatus, Lat.] The 


perſon appealed againſt. 

An appellatory libel ought to contain the name 
of the party appellant; the name of him from 
whoſe ſentence it is appealed; the name of him 
to whom it is appealed ; from what ſentence it is 
appealed; the day of the ſentence pronounced, 
and appeal interpoſed ; and the name of the party 
appellate, or perſon againſt whom the appeal is 
lodged. _ Avliffe's Parergon. 

APPELLA'TION. u. J. [appellatio, Lat.] 
Name; word by which any thing is 
called. | 

Nor are always the ſame plants delivered under 
the ſame name and appellation. 

3 Brown's Vulgar Errours- 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the 
mind of man, by reſpective names or appellativns, 


om To appeaſe.) | 


4 is appealed againſt, and nou Dia, 


——— 


APP 


APPELLATE, 2. , ſappellar; 
oe fo [| Appetlatiyy 
Words and ag 15 commo "Lat 


ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whe 
or ſpecial, 


fiſh, bird, man, city, river, are comm 


to many individuals, and ſome to many ſpecte;, 
Watrs's Leid. 


APPE'LLATIVELY, adv. 
tive.] According to 

m_ vc” nar th as, 

ercules. Hercules is uſed 5211s: 

to ſignify a frong man, Ong 

APPE'LLATORY. adj. [from appeal.) That 

which contains an appeal. See Agi. 

LATE, 


APPELLEE. a. . [from appeal.) One who 


To APPEND. v. a, [ appendo, Lat, to hang 
to any thing.] 

1. To hang any thing upon another; x, 
the inſcription was appended to the co. 
lumn : the ſeal is appended to the record, 

2. To add to ſomething, as an acceſſon, 
not a principal part. 

APPENDAGE. 2. /. [French.] Somethiny 

| added to another thing, without being 
neceſſary to its eſſence, as a portico tg 
the houſe, | 

Modeſty is the appendage of ſobriety, and i; 
to chaſtity, to temperance, and to humility, a; 
the fringes are to a garment. 
Taylor's Rule if living kin, 
None of the laws of motion now eſtabliſh, 
will ſerve to account for the production, motion, 
or number of bodies, nor their appendages, though 
they may help us a little to conceive their appear- 
ances. Cheyre, 
He was fo far from over-valuing any of the 
appendages of life, that the thoughts of life dil 
not affect him. Atterbury, 

APPE NDANT. adj. | French. ] 

1. Hanging to ſomething elle. 

2. Belonging to; annexed ; concomitant, 

He that deſpiſes the world, and all its appendart 
vanities, is the moſt ſecure. Tah. 
He that looks for the bleſſings appeniant to the 

- ſacrament, muſt expect them upon no terms, but 

of a worthy communion. Tay, 
Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of out 
character, and the wants appendant to it, natur 

* diſpoſe men to forget God. | Reger. 

3. In law. 1 

Appendant is any thing belonging to another 

as acceſſorium principali, with the civilians, of ad- 
junctum ſubjecto, with the logicians. An hoſpital 
may be appendant to a manour; a common 0 
fiſhing appendant to a freehold. Crrwell 

ArrENDAN T. 2. / That which belong; 
to another thing, as an accidental 0! 
adventitious part. ; 4 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of e 
forms and appendants of ſhipping. - 

”e Hale's Origin of Maniints 

A word, a look, a tread, will ſtrike, a5 they as 

appendants to external ſymmetry, or indications 

e beauty of the mind. Grewe 

To APPENDICATE. v. 2. [appendo, Lat.] 

To add to another thing. 3 

In a palace there is the caſe or fabrick of 6 
ſtructure, and there are certain additaments * 
various furniture, and curious motions ot Y ; 
P . « 4d 
things appendicated to it. „1 

ArrEN DIC ATT ION. 2. J [from e 

cate.] Adjunct; appendage ; anne 
Th Gderable parts and integrals, 2 
ere are conſidera p Pedal, impeff 

ations unto the mundus 4 dal 


| 


2 


by which they are notified and conveyed to the 


mind. Seutb. 


| ble to be etemal. : Ar ND 


Common names are fuch as ſtand . ne 


8 ther ge; 
Theſe are called oppellative, 5 


and ſo are trout, cel, lobſter; for they all a 


[from appel. 
the manner f 
this Man if 2 


2 Lat.] 
r Proper, 
miverſd 
r genera] 


record, 
ceſlory, 


ething 
being 
tico 90 


„ and i 
allity, a; 


ing hop 
abliſh:d, 
motion, 
5, though 
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Cheyre, 
y of the 
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diterbury, 


mitant, 
append mt 

Tay br, 
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Tayls, 
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naturally 


Regiri 


another, 
S, Or ad- 
n hoſpital 
mmon 0t 

Conptli 
belongs 


>ntal or 


rs of the 
Mantia. 


5 they ae 
cations ot 
Gris 


o, Lat.] 


ck of th 
ents 3 as 
of div 

Hale 
appendi 
mexion 
grals, an 
55 impe l 


Hai? 


APP 


Something appended, or added, to an- 
1 in 1 | Fe 
_ — were never intended as an object 
f worſhip, becauſe they were only the ces $0 
: other thing» But a thing 1s then propoſed as an 
che of worſhip, when it is ſet up by itſelf, and 


pot by Way 


Ss Stilling fleet. 


andy became an appendix to England, the 
ka and received a greater conformity 
f their laws to the Engliſh, than they gave to it. 
f Hale's Civil Law of England. 
An adjunct or concomitant, | 
3 e appendices of the action ought to 


ved, in order to pronounce with truth con- 
bra; ga K Watts. 


cerning ik, 


„Jo belong to as of right: with 70. 
The honour of deviſing this doQrine, that reli- 
gion ought to be inforced by the ſword, would be 
found appertaining to Mahomed the falſe prophet. 
| Raleigh, 
The Father, f* _— . heav'n ſupreme 
jnedom, and power, and glory appertains, 
oY der lot — to his will. Par. Leſs. 
. To belong to by nature or appointment.” 
If the ſoul of man did ſerve only to give him be- 


would content him, as we ſee they do other crea- 
tures. Hooker. 


And they roaſted the paſſover with fire, as apper- 
tziretþ ; as for the ſacrifices, they ſod them in braſs 
pots. 1 Eſdras. 

Both of them ſeem not to generate any other ef- 
fe, but ſuch as at pertaineth to their proper objects 
and ſenſes. Bacon. 

ls it expected, I ſhould know no ſecrets 

That appertain to you? = Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
\rpeRTa INMENT. . fo | from apper- 
tain.] That which belongs to any rank 
or dignity. 

He ſhent our meſſengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him. Shakeſp. 
Rr ATEN AN CE. z. ,. [ appartenance, Fr.] 
— which belongs or relates to another 
thing, 

Can they which behold the controverſy of divi- 
nity condemn our enquiries in the doubtful apper- 
iergrcies of arts, and receptaries of philoſophy ? 

Brawvn's Vulgar Errceurs. 


tain, | Belonging 5 relating. 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furniſh him with all appertinents 
Belnging to his honour. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
PPETEXCE. J 2. / [ appetentia, Lat.] 
PFTEXCY, 1 Carnal deſire; ſenſual 
lire, - 
Aer only and completed to the taſte 
4 luitfu! atpetence; to ſing, to dance, 
o det, to troule the tongue, and roll the eye. 
AO rf Milton. 
Ir. 2. / [from appetible.] 
The quality of being defirable, 


&iucing of the power of the will into act, merely 


PiTIBLE, adj. [appetibilis, Lat.] De 
. 9 : & 

fable; that which may be the obe of 
Ppetite, 
Power both to ſliaht th A ; 7: 
UW to controul the moſt SL —_ * 
» Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
\ DETITE, n, ( | appetitus, Lat.] 

natural defire of good; the inſtinct 
Th ich we are led to ſeek pleaſure. 
thugs ill properly and ſtrictly taken, as it is of 


OT n/ [ appendices, plur. Lat.] A 


of addition or ornament to another 


0 AP P ERTAIN. D. K. [ appartenir 5 Fr.] : 


ing in this life, then things apperraining to this life 


APPERTIN ; . . 
IX ENT. adj. [from To apper. | 


That elicitation which the ſchools intend, is a | 


c appetibility of the object, as a man draws | 
un atter him with the ſight of a green bough. | 
Bramball againſt Hobbes. | 


APP 


|  defireth, differeth greatly from that inferiour natu- 
| ral deſire, which we call appetite. The object of 
ite is whatſoever ſenſible good may be wiſhed 
r; the object of will is that good which reaſon 
does lead us to ſeek. 7 Hooker. 
2. The defire of ſenſual pleaſure. 
Why, ſhe ſhould hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown © 
By what it fed on. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


| Urge his hateful luxury, 


And beſtial appetite in change of luſt, | 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
| Each tree 
Loaden with faireſt fruit, that hung to th' eye 
Tempting, ſtirr'd in me ſudden appetite 
To pluck and eat. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
Violent longing ; eagerneſs after any 

Ing. 

N95 dn could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, 
if a mightier man had an appetite to take the ſame 
from him. Davies. 

 Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage 
Waller in a battle. Clarendon. 

4. The thing eagerly deſired. | 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, a li- 

mited monarch cannot gratify it. 2 
5. Keenneſs of ſtomach; hunger; deſire 


of food. | 
There be four principal cauſes of appetite 5 the 
refrigeration of the ſtomach, joined with ſome dry- 
neſs; contraction; vellication, and abfterſion 
beſides hunger, which is an emptineſs. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
There is continual abundance, which creates 
ſuch an appetite in your reader, that he is not 
cloyed with any thing, but ſatisfied with all, Dryd. 
6. It has ſometimes of before the object of 


deſire. 

The new officer's nature needed ſome reſtraint 

to his immoderate appetite of power. Clarendon. 
7. Sometimes to. 

We have generally ſuch an appetite to praiſe, that 

we greedily ſuck it in. Government of the Tongue. 
APPETI1"TION. 2./. [ appetitio, Lat.] De- 

fire. 


LO 


on him. Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
We find in animals an eſtimative or judicial fa- 
culty, an appetilion or averſation. Fudge Hale. 
APPETITIVE. adj. [from appetite.) That 
which deſires; that which has the qua- 
lity of deſiring. | 
The will is not a bare appetitive power, as that of 
the ſenſual appetite, but is a rational appetite. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
I find in myſelf an ee g faculty always in 
exerciſe, in the very height of activity and invigo- 
ration. | Norris. 


7% APPLAUD. v. a. [applaudo, Lat.] 
1. To praiſe by clapping the hand. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That ſhould applaud again. Shakcſp. Macbeth, 
2. To praiſe in general. 
Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 


And worlds applaud that muſt not yet be found ! 
Pope. 


that praifes or commends. 
I had the voice of my ſingle reaſon againſt it, 
drowned in the noiſe of a multitude of app/auders. 
| Glanville's Scepfis. 


APPLAUSE. 1. / [applauſus, Lat.] Ap- 
| probation loudly expreſſed ; praiſe : 
properly a clap. | 

This general applauſe, and chearful ſhout, 
Argues your wiſdom and your love to Richard. 


| Sylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention 

And fell Charybdis murmur'd ſoft applæuſe. Milton. 

Thoſe that are ſo fond of applauſe, how little do 


rr n 


v hich are reſerred unto the end that man 


they taſte it when they have it! South. 
| | - 


Lada 


ArPLAU PER. . , [from applaud.) He 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ö 


The actual appetition or faſtening our affections | 


| 8 Dryden 
APPLE. C [zppel, Saxon. 


APP 


Ves cher wide Rreaming wounds ; they neither 
came * 


For pride of empire, nor deſire of fame; 
Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applauſe, 
But love for love alone, thatcrowns the lover's cauſe, 


Ls Fables. 


1. The fruit of the apple - tree. 
Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold; 
The redd'ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope's Od. 
2. The pupil of the eye. | 
He inſtructed him; he kept him as the apple of 
his eye. Deut. xxxii. 10. 
APPLE of Love. 
Apples of love are of three ſorts; the moſt come 
mon having long trailing branches, with rough 
leaves and yellow joints, ſucceeded by apples, as 
they are called, at the joints, not round, but 
bunched ; of a pale orange ſhining pulp, and ſeeds 
within. | Mortimer; Huſbandry. 
APPLE-GRAFT. . /. [from apple and 
graft.) A twig of apple-tree grafted 
upon the ſtock of another tree. 


We have ſeen three and twenty ſorts of appla 


grafts upon the ſame old plant, moſt of them 
adorned with fruit. Beyle. 


APPLE-TART. 2. . [from apple and tart.] 
A tart made of apples. | 


What, up and down carv'd like an apple-tart ! 


Shakeſpeare, 


APPLE-TRES. 2. , [from apple and rree.] 
The fruit of this tree is for the moſt part hol- 
lowed about the foot ſtalk; the cells incloſing the 
ſeed are ſeparated by cartilaginous partitions; the 
juice of the fruit is ſouriſh, the tree large and 
ſpreading; the flowers conſiſt of five leaves, ex- 
panding in form of a roſe. There is a great va- 
riety of theſe fruits. Thoſe for the deſſert are, the 
white juniting, Margaret apple, ſummer pearmaing 
ſummer queening, embroidered apple, gotden rei- 
nette, ſummer white Colville, ſummer red Colville, 
ſilver pippin, aromatick pippin, the gray reinette, 
la haute - bonte, royal ruſſeting, Wheeler's ruſſet, 
Sharp's ruſſet, ſpice apple, golden pippin, nonpa- 


reil, and l' api. Thoſe for the kitchen uſe are, cod- 


ling, ſummer marigold, ſummer red pearmain, 
Holland pippin, Kentiſh pippin, the hanging body, 
Loan's pearmain, French reinette, French pippin, 
royal ruſſet, monſtruous reinette, winter pearmain, 


pomme violette, Spencer's pippin, ſtone Pippin, 


oakenpjin. And thoſe generally uſed for cyder are, 
Devonſhire royal wilding, reditreaked apple, the 
whitſour, Herefordſhire underleaf, John apple, &c. 


Miller . 
Oaks and beeches laſt longer than apples and 
pears. : Bacon. 


Thus apple- trees, whoſe trunks are ſtrong to bear 


Their ſpreading boughs, exert themſelves in air. 
Dryden. 


APPLE-wOMAN, 2. . [from apple and 
woman.) A woman that ſells apples, 
that keeps fruit on a ſtall. 


Yonder are two apple-women ſcalding, and juſt 


ready to uncoif one another. Arbutbrot and Popes 
APPLIaBLE. adj, [from app/y.] That 
which may be applied. For this word 
the moderns uſe applicable; which ſee. 
Limitations all ſuch principles have, in regard of 
the varieties of the matter whereunto they are ap- 
liable. | Heck. 
All that J hare ſaid of the heathen idolatry is ap- 


pliable to the idolatry of another fort of men in the 
world. South, 


APPLI*aNCE. 2. [from apply.) The act 
of applying; the thing applied. 
Ditcaies deſp'rate grown | 

By deſperate afp/iance are recieved, Shakeſpeare. 

Are you chaf d? | 
Aſk God for temperance, 'tis the apfliance only 

Which your defire requires. - Shakeſpeare, 

APPLICABILITY. z. / [from 1 
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\ 
5 — %: run of being fit to be applied to 
ſomething. 1 | 
The action of cold is compoſed of. two parts; 
the one preſſing, the other penetration, which re- 
© quire applicability. Digby. 


A*pLiCaBLE. adj. {from erg. That | 
1 


which may be app 


ed, as properly re- 
. lating to ſomething. _ =; 


What he ſays of the portrait of any particular | 


"perſon, is applicable to poetry. In the character, 
there is a better or a worſe likeneſs ; the better is a 
© panegyrick, and the worſe a libel. 


Plicable only to the heathen world. Rogers. 


A*PPLICABLENESS. 7./. [from applica- 


ble.) Fitneſs to be applied. 


The knowledge of ſalts may poſſibly, by that | 


little part which we have already delivered of its 


epplicableneſs, be of uſe in natural philoſophy. Hoyle. 


A*PPLICABLY. adv. | fram applicable.] 
In ſuch a manner as that it may be pro- 
perly applied. | 


A'ppLICATE. #./. [from apply.] 'A right | 


line drawn acroſs a curve, ſo as to biſect 
the diameter thereof. Chambers. 
ArPrica'Tion. 2. / [from apply.] 
1. The act of applying any thing to ano- 
ther; as, he mitigated his pain by the 
application of emollients. 


2. The thing applied; as, he invented a f 
new application, by which blood might 


- be ſtaunched. 


3. The act of applying to any perſon, as a 


ſolicitor, or petitioner. 

It ſhould ſeem very extraordinary, that a patent 

* ſhould be paſſed, upon the application of a poor, 
private, obſcure mechanick. Sevift. 

4. The employment of means for a certain 


end. . 

+ "There is no ſtint which can be ſet to the value or 

- merit of the ſacrificed body of Chriſt; it hath no 

- meaſured certainty of limits, bounds of efficacy 
unto life it knoweth none, but is alſo itſelf infinite 

in poſſibility of application, Hooker. 

If a right courſe be taken with children, there 
will not be much need of the application of the com- 
mon rewards and puftiiſhments. . Locke. 

$5. Intenſeneſs of thought ; cloſe ſtudy. 
I have diſcovered no other way to keep our 

* thoughts cloſe to their buſineſs, but, by frequent at- 
tention and application, getting the habit of atten- 
tion and apphcation, Locke. 

6. Attention to ſome particular affair: 

with the particle . | 
His continued application to ſuch publick affairs, 
as may benefit his kingdoms, diverts him from 
pleaſures. | Addiſen. 
This crime certainly deſerves the utmoſt upplica- 
tion and wiſdom of a people to prevent it. Addiſon. 

7. Reference to ſome caſe or poſition ; as 

the ſtory was told, and the hearers made 

the application. 

Ĩ bis principle acts with the greateſt force in the 
worſt application; and the familiarity of wicked 
men more ſucceſsfully debauches, than that of good 
men reforms. Rogers. 

A*PPLICATIVE. adj. [from apply.] That 
which applies. . 4 

The directive command for counſel is in the un- 
derſtanding, and the applicative command for put- 

ting in execution, is in the will. : 6 

Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

A*PPLICATORY. adj. | from apply.] That 
which comprehends the act of applica- 
tion. 


A*PPLICATORY. n. J. That which applies. 


Dryden. ; 
It were happy for us, if this complaint were ap- 


APP. 


N Chriſt: faith is the inward applicatory, and if there 
be any outward, it muſt be the ſacraments. | 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
To APPLY... v. a. bali, Lat.] 

1. To put one thing to another. 5 
He ſaid; and to the fſword his throat applied, 
Dryden. 

2. To lay medicaments upon a 20 — 

Apply ſome ſpeedy cure, prevent our fate, 
er OE and it be too late. Addiſon. 
God has addreſſed every paſſion. of our nature, 
applied remedies to every weakneſs, warned us of 
every enemy. SE... 
3. To make uſe of as relative or ſuitable to 


ſomething. | 


membrance, and I repeated the verſes which I for- 
merly applied to him. Drydet's Fables. 
4. To put to a certain uſe. * 
The profits thereof might be applied towards the 
ſupport of the year. . Clarendon. 
5. To uſe as means to an end. 


hands of God, who app/ies their ſervices, and go- 
verns their actions, and diſpoſes even their wills and 
affections. Rogers. 


4 Locke uſes about, leſs properly. 
Apply thine heart unto inſtruction, and thine 

ears t the words of knowledge. Prov. xxili. 12. 
Every man is conſcious to himſelf that he thinks; 


thinking, is the ideas that are there. Locke. 

It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the mind 
can apply itſelf to ſeveral objects with a ſwift ſue- 
ceſſion. Watts. 


petitioner; with zo : as, I applied myſelf 
te ham for help. 
8. To addreſs to. 
Odd at laſt 
To Satan firſt in fin his doom apply*d, 
Tho' in myſterious terms, judg'd as then beſt. | 
. Milton. 
Sacred vows and myſtic ſong apply'd, 


9. To buſy ; to keep at work: an anti- 
quated ſenſe ; for which we now uſe ply. 
She was ſkilful in applying his humours ; never 
ſuffering fear to fall to deſpair, nor hope to haſten 
to aſlurance, + Sidney. 
10. To act upon; to ply. 
A varlet running towards haſtily, 
Whoſe flying feet ſo faſt their way apply d, | 
That round about a cloud of duſt did fly. Fairy Q. | 
To APPLY”. v.n. 
1, To ſuit; to agree. 
Would it apply well to the vehemency of your 
affection, that 1 thould win what you would enjoy ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
2, To have recourſe to, as a petitioner. 
I had no thoughts of applying to any but himſelf ; 
he defired 1 would ſpeak to others. Swift, 
3. To attach by way of influence. 
| God knows every faculty and paſſion, and in 
what manner they can be moſt ſucceſsfully applied 
to. Rogers. 
To Ar POINT. v. a. [ appointer, Fr.] 
1. To fix any thing, as to ſettle the exact 
time for ſome tranſaction. 
The time appointed of the father. Galat. iv. 2. 
2. To ſettle any thing by compact. 
He ſaid, Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay 


* 


it. 


Now there was an appointed ſign between the 
men of Iſrael and the Ners in wait. Judges, xx. 38. 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by decree. 

It was before the Lord, which choſe me before 
thy father, and before all his houſe, to app5int me 
ruler over the people of the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. 21. 


EY 


There are but two ways of applying the death of 


| 4 To furniſt in all points; to equip ö 


This brought the death of your father into re-= | 


Theſe gloribus beings are inſtruments in the 


6. To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy : with | 
and that which his mind is applicd about, whilſt 


7. To have recourſe to, as a ſolicitor or 
To APPO'RTION. v. a. | from portic, Lat. 


To griſly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope. 3 


To Ar PO“sE. v. 4. [appeno, Lat.] 


A' POST E. adj, Lappoſitus, Lat.] Propef 


Geneſis. | 


APP 


tranſgreſſed, and immediately thou 6 
| | death in him, and in his cs og 2744 > 
g O Lord, that art the God of the juſt, thou ka 
not appointed repentance to the juſt, 4680 
I EY x ' Manaſſeh's Prayer, 


ſupply with all things neceſſary ; ul 
anciently in ſpeaking of ſoldiers, 
The Engliſh being well appointed, did ſo enter 
tain them, that their ſhips departed terribly torn, 
f - | 8 : Hay 
ApPO INTER. 2. /. [from appoint.) ff 
that ſettles or fixes any thing or Place, 
APPOINTMENT, 7, /. [appointement, Pr. 
I. Stipulation ; the act of fixi ng ſomething 
in which two or more are concerned, 
They had made an appointment together, to cons 
; tomournwith him, and to comfort him, Job, ü. A. 
2. Decree ; eſtabliſhment. . 
The ways of death be only in his hands, wh 
alone hath power over all fleſh, and unto whoſe 7 . 
pointment we ought with patience meekly to ſin; 
; ourſelves, . Hat. 
3. Direction; order. 
5 | That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment; 
I will have none fo near elle, WS 2 ere 
4. Equipment; furniture. 
They have put forth the haven : further on, 
Where their appointment we may beſt Ciſco;er, 
And look on their endeavour, Shatefpeare 
Here art thou in appointment freſh and fal, 
Anticipating time with ſtarting courage, S, 
5. An allowance paid to any man, com. 
monly uſed of allowances to publick of- 
ficers, 


To ſet out in juſt proportions. 
Try the parts of the body, which of them e 
ſpeedily, and which flowly ; and, by ap 
the time, take and leave that quality which you 0 
fire. 5 Barr, 
To theſe it were good, that ſome proper pra 
were apportioned, and they taught it. Suti 
An office cannot be apportioned out like i cen. 
mon, and ſhared among diſtinct proprictors. CA 
APPORTIONMENT. 2. / | from apf 
tion.] A dividing of a rent into ty 
parts or portions, according as the land 
whence it iſſues, is divided among tw! 
ö , : 7 wy 

or more proprietors. (:hamter, 


1. To put een. to. This word 13 10 
now in ule, except that, in ſome ichoo: 
to put grammatical queſtions to 2 
is called to po/e him; and we nov vn 
poſe for puzzle, 3 

Some procure themſelves to be ſurpriſ-d 1 
times as it is like the party that they work Ty 
will come upon them: and to be er 

letter in their hand, or doing ſomewhat which e 
are not accuſtomed; to the end they may dss 
peſed of thoſe things which of themſelves _ 
defirous to utter. TD 

2. A latiniſm. To apply to. 

Buy malign putrid vapours, the nuttim Hard 
dered unapt of being af peſed to the parts. 


„ 
ent li 


fit; well adapted to time, place, or c 


cumſtances. „ 
The duke's delivery of his mind "_ 5 
ſharp, as ſolid and grave, and afp DV tO 175 4 
and occaſions. : 
Neither was Perkin, for his p. 
himſelf, either in 3 prince 
or in ready and appoſite an wers. * 
Saba * e of this wing pie” 
but it will adminiſter reflections very ih 


rp , ity. 
the deſign of this preſcat lem post! 


art, Want" 
7 beharle ' 
Bari 


Unto him thou gaveſt commandment, which he 


\ 


* 


Fe + | 


| A'ppottTELY- adv. [from appofte.] Pro- 


: - fitly; ſuitably. oy 3 
"a _ ad compare this diſeaſe, of a 
out pop 1d inpoer conſorogtqns 60» Greig 
; ſe. . : Hay 7. 
Prayer, "When we come into à government, and ſee 0 
60 lace of honour allotted to a murderer, another 
Ps MF: nich an atheiſt or a blaſphemer, may we not 
: ul filled with an a 
: uſed /frely and properly aſk, Whether there be any 
virtue, ſobriety, or religion, amongſt ſuch - m_ 
> ple? r Fi 
nh, nefs ; propriety ; ſuitablenefs. 
: | udgment is either concerning things to be 
= known, or of things done, of their congruity, fit- 
„ Fr, ightnefs, appoſitencſse . | 
—— N 1 Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ned, Apros1' TION. 1. J. [appoſitio, Lat.] 
to come The addition of new matter, ſo as that 
15 u. it may touch the firſt maſs. 
| Urine inſpected with a microſcope, will diſcover 
ds, who a black ſand ; wherever this . ſticks, it grows 
hoſe op. 811 bigger, by the appeſition of new matter. 
0 fi os m_y oy Arbutbnot on Diet. 
oY 2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns 
in the ſame caſe ; as, Liber Suſanne ma- 
1 is, the book of his mother Suſan. 
Al en Ti APPRATSE. V. Ra [ appreczer, Fr.] To 
; ſet a price upon any thing, in order to 
er on, ſale. : Es : 
my Arena "SER. . J [from appraiſe.] A per- 
dts ſon appointed to ſet a price upon things | 
Stokes to be ſold. We: 
1, com. 7: APPREH END. v. a. [afprehends, Lat. 
lick of- to take hold of.] | _ 
1. To lay hold on. 5 
„ Lat. Tbere is nothing but hath a double handle, or 
N at leaſt we have two hands to appreherd it. Taytor. 
Yom "fr 2. To ſeize in order for trial or puniſh- 
opti ment. . | 
ch pon de The governor kept the city with a garriſon, deſi- 
Haren. tous to aprebend me. 2 Cor. xi. 32. 
per projet It was the rabble, of which no body was named; 
Funtb and which is more ſtrange, not one apprebended. 
ke « cem | - | Clarendon. 
rs, Clien 3. Toconceive by the mind. 
1 appr Tic good which is gotten by doing, cauſeth not 
; | action; unleſs rebending it as good, we like 
into 10 and deſite it. IE * f Hooker. 
the lan Yet this I apprehend not, why to thoſe 
10Ng W. Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 
" ambers do many and fo various laws are given. Milton. 
The Firſt Being is inviſible and incorruptible, 
1 and can only be apprehended by our minds. 
"rd 13 " i 3 Stilling fleet. 
e ſchools 4. To think on with tery@ur ; to fear. 
to 2 b0 : From my grandfather's death I had reaſon to 
now u «fpreberd the ſtone; and, from my father's life, 
tix gout, | | Temple. 
„ as 
if:d ar fc ArexEne NDER, . |, [from arch 
work up Conceiver; thinker. 
umi Uroſs . afprehenders may not think it any more 
- which de firange, than that a bullet ſhould be moved by the 
may be e ranitied lire. f Glanville, 
ves they A?PREHE"NSIBLE, adjo [from apprehend.) 
: That which may be apprehended, or 
mert ix cConceivxed. 
1 Nr north and ſouthern poles are incommuni- 
3 2 0 ind fixed points, whereof the one is not ap- 
Ia, ehe in the other. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
ce, or ci 8 NSION. 1. . [apprehenfro, Lat.] 
_ 2 N mere contemplation of things, 
eee or denying any e 
2 en them. So we think of a 
wanting orle, high, ſwift, animal, time, matter, 
1; behalt mind, death, Sc. | Watts. 
= Firs ar apprebenfion denotes no more than the 
d hav g = ws intellection of an object, without ei- 
ry ts | 0 g tion or deduction. Glanville. 
205176) | | f 


2. Opinions ſentiments ; conceſſion. 
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| we aim at right underſtanding its true-na- 
ture, we muſt examine what apprebenſion mankind 
make of it. Digoy. 


To be falſe, and to be thought falſe, is all ong, | 


in reſpect of men who act not according to truth, 


but apprebenſian. q South. 
The expreſſions of ſcripture are commonly ſuited 


in thoſe matters to the vulgar appreberfions and 
conceptions of the place and people where they were 


delivered. Locke. 
3. The faculty by which we conceive new 
ideas, or power of conceiving them. 

I nam'd them as they paſs'd, and underſtood 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God indu'd 
My ſudden apprebenſion. Milton. 

4. Fear. | 

It behoveth that the world ſhould be held in awe, 
not by a vain ſurmiſe, but a true apprehenſion of 
ſomewhat which no man may think himſelf able 


to withſtand. f Hocker. 
And he the future evil ſhall no leſs 
In apprebenſion, than in ſubſfance, feel. Milton. 


The apprehenſion of what was to come from an- 


unknown, at leaſt unacknowledged ſucceſſour to 
the crown, clouded much of that proſperity. 
? a | Clarendon. 
As they have no apprehenſion of theſe things, ſo 
they need no comfort againit them. Tillotſon, 
After the death of his nephew Caligula, Clau- 
dius was in no ſmall apprehenſion for his own life. 
i : Addiſcn. 
5. Suſpicion of ſomething to happen, or 
be done. 
I' note you in my book of memory, 
And ſcourge you for this apprehenfion. Sbaleſp. 
That he might take away the appreberſion, that 
he meant ſuddenly to depart, he fent out orders, 
which he was ſure would come into the enemies 
hands, to two or three villages, that they ſhould 
ſend proportions of corn into Baſinghouſe. 
. Clarendon. 
6. Seizure. | 
See that he be convey'd unto the Tower: 
And go we brothers to the man that took him, 
To queſtion of his apprebenſion. Shekeſpeares 
7. The power of ſeizing, catching, or 
holding. | 
A lobſter hath the chely or great claw of one 
fide longer than the other, but this is not their leg, 
but a part of apprehenſion whereby they ſeize upon 
their prey. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ArPrREHENSIVE. adj. {from apprehend.] 


I. Quick to underſtand. 
And gives encouragement to thoſe who teach 
ſuch apprebenſive ſcholars. Holder. 

If conſcience be naturally * ger ee and ſaga- 
cious, certainly we ſhould truſt and rely upon the 
reports of it. South. 

2, Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I paſſed 
through it, were extremely apprehenſive of ſeeing 
Lombardy the ſeat of war. Addiſon. 

They are not at all apprehenſive of evils at a 
diſtance, nor tormented with the fearful proſpect 
of what may befal them hereafter. Tillotſon. 

3. Perceptive feeling. 
Thoughts, my tormentors, arm'd with deadly 
ſtings, 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts. Milton. 
APPREHE NSIVELY. ad. | from appre- 


Henſive.] In an apprehenſive manner. 


APPREHE'NSIVENESS. 2. J. [from appre- 


benſiue.] The quality of being appre- 
henſive. 1 
Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to 

be taught, you will find, by falling upon them laſt, 

great help by the appreben/ivencſs already gained in 

learning the conſonants. | Holder. 
APPRENTICE. 2. / [ apprenti, Fr.] One 

that is bound by covenant to ſerve ano- 
ther man of trade, for a certain term of | 


* 


1 


N 


_— 


| 


APP 


years, upon condition that the artificer, 
or tradeſman, ſhall, in the mean time, 
endeavour to inſtruct him in his art or 
myſtery. Cowell. 
ve enjoined ſuch diligence, that no apprentice, 
no, no bond flave, could ever be more ready than 
that young princeſs was. Sidney. 
He found him ſuch ag apprentice, as knew well 
enough how to ſet up for himſelf. Morton. 
This rule ſets the painter at liberty; it teaches 
him, that he ought not to be ſubje& himſelf ſer- 
vilely, and be bound like an apprentice to the rules 
of his art. | Peder, Dufreſncy. 
To AypkENTI1CE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To put out to a maſter as an apprentice. 
Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſtz 
The young who labodr, and the old who reſt. 
Pepe. 
ArPRE"NT1CEHOOD. . , [from appren- 
tice.] The years of an apprentice's ſer- 
vitude. 
Muſt I not ſerve a long afprenticeboed 
To foreign paſſages, and in the end, 
Having my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? Shakefp. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 2. , [from appren- 


tice.] The years which an apprentice is 


to paſs under a maſter, 
In every art, the ſimpleſt that is, there is an ap- 
prenticeſhip ncceſſat y, before it can be expected one 
ſhould work. h 


Dighy. 
Many ruſhed into the miniſtry, as being 


only calling that they could proteſs, without ſerves 


ing any apprenticeſhip. Scuthe 


To ArpRIZE. v. & [apprendre; part. 


appris, Fr.) To inform; to give 
knowledge of any thing. 


He conſiders the tendency of ſuch a virtue or 


vice; he is well apprized, that the repieſentation 
of ſome of theſe things may convince-the unuer- 


S ſtanding, and ſome may territy the conſcience. | 
l | b Watts. 


It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that may 

prevent his miſtaking. Cb ne: 

But if appriz'd of the ſevere attack, 

The country be ſhut up, lur'd by the ſcent, | 

On church yard drear (inhuman to relate) 

The diſappointed prowlers fall. | Tremſon. 
To APPROACH. v. 2. [ approcher, Fr.] 
1. To draw near locally. 85 . 

*Tis time to look about: the powers of the 

kingdom oppragch apace. Sha beſpeare. 

We ſuppoſe Ulyſies approaching toward Poly- 

pheme. | : Broome. 
2. To draw near, as time. $ 

Hark! I hear the found of coaches, 

The hour ot attack approaches. | Gay. 
3. To make a progreſs towards, in the ft- 

.gurative ſenſe, as mentally. 

He ſhall approach unto me: for wh is this that 
engaged his heart to approach unto me ? 

' | 1 Fer. XII 21. 

To have knowledge in all the objects of contem- 
plation, is what the mind can hardly attain unto; 
the inſtances are few of thoſe who have, in any 
meaſure, apprea led towards it. Locke. 

4. To come near, by natural affinity, or 
. reſemblance ; as, the cat approaches to 
the tiger. | | 

To APPROACH. S. à. : 

1. To bring near to. This ſenſe is rather 

French than Engliſh, 

This they will nimbly perform, if chjected to 
the extremes; but Nowly, and not at all, if ap- 
proached unto their roots. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

By plunging paper thoroughly in weak ſpirit of 
wine, and approaching it to a candle, the ſpirituous 
parts will burn, without harming the' paper. Boyle, 

Approach'd, aud looking underneath the ſun, 
He ſaw proud Ar dite. Dryden. 
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APP 


2. To come near to. AE 
He was an admirable poet, and thought even to 
have approached Homer. : | 
AreRo'acn. ». /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of drawing near. 


a heart as I can bid the other five farewel, I ſhould 
be glad of his approach. 
"Tis with our ſouls” 
As with our eyes, that after a long darkneſs 
Aredazzled at th approach of ſudden light. Denb. 
2. Acceſs. | 
Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good; 
the approach to kings and principal perſons ; and 
the raiſing of a man's own fortunes. Bacon. 
3. Hoſtile advance. 
For England his approaches makes as fierce ' 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulph, Shakeſp. 
4. Means of advancing. 
Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move; 


To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryd. 
ArPRO'ACHER. 2. /. [from apf roach.] The 
perſon that approaches or draws near. 

Thou gav'ſt thine ears, like tapſters, that bid 
welcome, 
To knaves and all approacherss Shakeſpeare. 
ArpPROACHMENT,. z. /, [from approach. 
The a& of coming near. 2 
As for ice, it will not concrete but in the ap- 
froachment of the air, as we have made trial in 
_— glafſes of water, which will not eaſily freeze. : 
_ FE. Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
APpPROBA'TION. 2. /. [ approbatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of approving, or expreſſing 
uimſelf pleaſed or ſatisfied. 
That not paſt me, but 
By learned afprebation of my judges. 
2. The liking of any thing. 
There is no poſitive law of men, whether received 
by formal conſent, as in councils, or by ſecret ap- 
probaticn, as in cuſtoms, but may be taken away. 
| Heoker. 
The bare approbatien of the worth and goodneſs 
of a thing, is not properly the willing of that thing ; 
yet men do very commonly account it fo. Scarh. 
3. Atteſtation ; ſupport. | 
How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to. 
S hake ſpare. | 
AyyRo'or. 2. . [from approve, as procf 
from prove.] Approbation; commend- 
ation: a word rightly derived, but old. 
, O moſt perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the ſelf-ſame tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof ! Shateſp, 
To APPROPERATE. v. a. [appropero, Lat.] 
To haſten ; to ſet forward. Dit. 
Lo APPROPI'NQUATE. wv. . [ appropinguo, 
Lat.] To draw nigh unto; to approach. 
Yo APPROPI'NQUE. v. . [appropinguo, 
7 
Lat.] To approach; to draw near to. 
A ludicrous word. | 
The clotted Blood within my hoſe, 
That from my wounded body flows, 
With mortal crifis doth portend 
My days to appropingue an end. 


* 


Shakeſp. 


Hudibras. 


That which may be appropriated ; that 
which may be reſtrained to ſomething 
particular. SS i 
This conceit, applied unto the original of man, 
and the beginning of the world, is more juſtly ap- 
erb unto Its end. Brown's Valg. Errours, 
To APPROPRIATE. v. a. [ approprier, 
Fr. approprio, low Lat.] 
1. To confign to ſome particular aſe or 
perſon. | 


% 


Temple. 


If 1 could bid the ſeventh welcome with ſo good | 


Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, | 


ArÞPROPRIABLE. adj. from afpropriate.] 


| fimple; and therefore are called pro- 


APP 


frepriated unto God, as that they might never 
terwards again be made common. Hooker, 
As for this fpot of ground, this perſon, this 
thing, I have ſelected and pron J have 
inclofed it to myſelf and my own uſe; and I will en- 
dure no ſharer, no rival, or companion in it. South. 
Some they appropriated to the gods, "2 
And ſome to publick, ſome to private ends. 
| 3 Roſcommon. 
| Marks of honour are appropriated to the ma- 
giſtrate, that he might be invited to reverence 
himſelf, | Atterbury. 
2. To claim or exerciſe; to take to him- 


ſelf by an excluſive right. 
| To themſelves appropriating 
The ſpirit of God, promis'd alike and giv'n 
To all believers. Milton. 
Why ſhould people engroſs and appropriate the 
common benefits of fire, air, and water, to them- 
ſelves? L' Eftrange. 
Evgry body elſe has an equal title to it; and 
therefore he cannot appropriate, he cannot incloſe, 
without the conſent ot all his fellow commoners, 
all mankind. | Locle. 
3. To make peculiar to ſomething; to 


annex by combination. | 
He need but be furniſhed with verſes of ſacred ; 
ſcripture; and his ſyſtem, that has appropriated * 
them to the orthodoxy of his church, makes them 
immediately irrefragable arguments. Loc te. 
We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn 
their appropriated connection one with N . 
ocke. 
4. In law, to alienate a benefice. See 


APPROPRIATION. : 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate 
the whole fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the 
houſe finding one to ſerve the cure ; that king re- 
dreſſed that horrid evil. » oli. 

APPROPRIATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
Peculiar; conſigned to ſome particular 
| uſe or perſon ; belonging peculiarly. 

He did inſtitute a band of fitty archers, by the 
name of yeomen of his guard; and that it might 
be thought to be rather a matter of dignity, than 
any matter of diffidence appropriate to his own caſe, 

he made an ordinance not temporary, but to hold 
in ſucceſſion for ever. Bacon. 

The heathens themſelves had an apprehenſion of 
the neceſſity of ſome appropriate acts of divine 
worſhip. | Stilling fleet. 

APPROPRIATION. z. J. | from appropri- 
ate. 


ticular purpoſe. | 
The mind ſhould have diftin&t ideas of the things, 
and retain. the particular name, with its peculiar 
af prepriation to that ideas = Locke. 
2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 
. He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and make 
a great appropriation to his good parts, that he can 
ſhoe him himſelf. Shakeſpearee 
3. The fixing a particular ſignification to 
a word. . 
The name of faculty may, by an appropriation 
that diſguiſes its true ſenſe, palliate the * 
ocke. 


4. In law, a ſevering of a benefice eccle- 
fiaſtical to the proper and perpetual uſe 
of ſome religious houſe, or dean and 
chapter, biſhoprick, or college ; becaule, 
as perſons ordinarily have no right of 
fee ſimple, theſe, by reaſon of their per- 
petuity, are accounted owners of the tee 


prietors. To an appropriation, after the 
| licence obtained of the king in chan- 
cery, the conſent of the dioceſan, pa- 
tron, and incumbent, are neceſſary, if 


Things ſanctified were thereby in ſuch fort 2. | 


1. The application of ſomething to a par- | 


APP 


wid, the dioceſan and the patron, udn 
the king's licen ce, may conclude. C, 
APPROPRIA'TOR. 2. (. [from approprizt ] 
| He that is poſſeſſed of an appropriate 
benefice. 1 
„ Theſe appropriators, by reaſon of their perpetu 
ities, are accounted owners of the fee e 
therefore are called proprietors. Ayliffe's . e 
APPROVABLE, adj, [from approve.) Tha 
which merits approbation. 
The ſolid reaſon, or confirmed experience, of 
any men, is very approvable in what profeflion fz 
ever. 5 Brown's J. 1 gar Erin, 
APPROVAL, 2. J. [from approve,] Appro- 
bation: a word rarely found. 
There is a cenſor of juſtice and manners, with. 
out whoſe approval no capital ſentences are to h: 
executed. | . Temple, 
APPRO'VANCE. 2. J. [from approve.) Ap. 
probation : a word not much uſed. 
A man of his learning ſhould nct fo lightly hare 
been carried away with old wives' tales from 75. 
wance of his own reaſon. Hen cy. 
Should ſhe ſeem : 
Soft ning the leaſt approvance to beſtow, 
Their colours burniſh, and, by hope inipir's, 
They briſk advance, Tron, 
To ArpRO'vE. v. a. [approuver, Fr, 4h. 
probo, Lat.] 


1. To like; to be pleaſed with. 
There can be nothing poſſibly evil- which Got 
approverh, and that he approveth much more thin 
he doth command. Haim, 
What power was that, whereby Medea ſun, 
And well approv'd, and prais'd the better cout, 
When her rebellious ſenſe did ſo withdraw 
Her feeble pow'rs, that ſhe purſu'd the worſ: ? 
Darier. 
2. To expreſs liking. 
It is looked upon as inſolence for a man t) ſet c 
his own opinion againſt that of ſome learned doctor, 
or otherwiſe approved writer. Locke. 
3. To prove; to ſhow; to juſtify, 
| His meaning was not, that Archimedes could 
ſimply in nothing be deceived ; but that he had in 
ſuch ſort approved his ſkill, that he ſeemed worthy 
of credit for ever after, in matters appertaining 
to the ſcience he was ſkilful in. Weir, 
In religion, 


Firſt thy obedience. Va 

Refer all the actions of this ſhort Efe to ti 4 
ſtate which will never end; and this will rer fr 
itſelf to be wiſdom at the laſt, whatever the wr : 
judge of it now. Jula. A's; 


4. To experience: not in uſe. 
Oh! 'tis the curſe in love, and Ri} approv h 
When women cannot love, where they'rc belov'd, 


; Shakoſpratt we 
5. To make, or ſhow, tobe worthy of ap n 
probation. Tay 


The firſt care and concern muſt be to "I 
himſelf to God by righteouſneſs, holineis, _—_ *, 
rity. wy. a 
6. It has of before the object, when it 

nifies 10 be pleaſed, but may be uſed . 

out a prepoſition; as, I approve Y* 

letter, or, of your letter. 

I ſhewed you a piece of black and vi 4 

juſt ſent from the dyer; which you were 4 :6 

to af prove of, and be my cuſtomer for. ” 
APPROVEMENT. 5 . (from ap-. 10 

Approbation; liking. 1 | 

"gp certain that at the firſt you were » 4 p Hy 
opinion, and that 1 did gothipg Withou)f 


nd white tu bef 


the church be full: but if the church be | 


provemente AppRo'\3 


* 
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well Approſven. . / [from approve.) 
ate.] 1. He that ap roves. 1 . ee 
la 8 t makes trial. 
M 2 He'tha Their diſcipline, | 
rpetu- Now mingled with their courages, will make 
5 and known a 
2 i aero, they are people ſuch 
Tha $a 3 . che world. = Shakeſpeare. 


. car common law, one that, confeſſing 
_ of himſelf, appealeth or accuſeth 
another, one or more, to be guilty of the 
ame: and he is called ſo, becauſe he 
muſt prove what he hath alleged in his 
| Cowell. 


ce, of 
ion ſo- 
vrburt, 


Ppro- 


81 appeal. : : 
eto be AvrnoxIMATE. adj. [from ad, to, and 
Tenple, yoximus, near, Lat.] Near to. 
| Ap- Theſe receive a quick converſion, containing 
: approximate diſpoſitions unto animatian. : 
ly hare | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
oo ArenOXIMA TION. 1. J [from approxi- 
my mate.] | ; 
| 1. Approach to any thing, | 
d, Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter 
COR; ſolice, it had been a ſpring z for, unto that poſition, 
r. aps it had been in a middle point, and that of aſcent 
or approximations Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
he fiery region gains upon the inferiour ele- 
ments; a neceſſary conſequent of the ſun's gradual 
ch C approximation towards the earth. 
re thin Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Hat Quadrupeds are better placed- according to the 
lau, degrees of their approximation to the human ſhape. | 
courſe, Grew's Muſeum. 
1 7 2. In ſcience, a continual approach nearer 
Dart. fill, and nearer, to the quantity ſought, 
though perhaps without a poſſibility of 
t» ſet w erer arriving at it exactly. ä 
* Aru LSE. mn fc [appulſus, Lat.] The act 
23 of ſtriking againſt any thing, 
a” An hectic fever 1s the innate heat kindled into a 
25 An &iruRive fire, through the appulſe of ſaline ſteams. 
d worthy , Harvey. 
ee, in vowels, the paſſage of the mouth is open and 
Hain. free, without any appulſe of an organ of ſpeech to 
os mother: but, in all conſonants, there is an appulſe 
. of the organs. | Holder. 
Skaiefs To prICATE. v. u. {apricor, Lat.] To 
bak in the ſun, » Didt. 
7 3 APRICITY, 2. /. [ apricitas, Lat.] Warmth 
F of the ſun; ſun-ſhine, Di#. 
Air araicor, or A'PRICOCK. 2. , [from 
"OB Le funny. ] A kind of wall- 
the wor b „ | 
Tul. arr. 1. /. [Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.] 
= The fourth month of the year, January 
pare 4 counted firſt, þ 
e below d. April is repreſented by ir 
Aſs : y a young man in green 
1 p with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds ; in 
Y Ot a we dans primroſes and vialets, in the other the fign 
1 ; Peacham on Drawing. 
to aprt Hs *1 312 April when they woo, December when 
185 and pu 3 we: Maids are May when they are maids, 
Regen « the ſky changes when they are wives. | 
en it 11 1 Shakeſpeare's As you like it. | 
* Lp . 
ſed with Teng . % [A word of uncertain ety- 
„ve youl 0102Y, but ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
ges, from afore one. J A cloth hung 
white fuff 3 to keep the other dreſs clean. 
rere pied eus gold, good Timon: haſt thou more? 
K.. ft e eee up, you ſluts, = 
ih YT: IP ons mc untant. Shakeſpeare. 
75 The nobility think ſcorn to go in leather aprons. 
„ all of m "IVE " Shakeſpeare. 
ut you t "Oi lg we ſee Falſtaff, and not ourſelves be 
Hays" ad yas "= . leather jerkins and aprons, 
PROVE ap oa him at his table as drawers. 


d 


| 


Sha#efprart. 


— 


.-. 9 

J n thals figures the veſt is gathered up before 
them, like an apron, which you muſt ſuppoſe filled 

Ar RON. u. /. [in gunnery. ] A piece of lead 

which covers the touch- hole of a great 
g. 1 be 


A*rRON of a 

covers the belly. 

ArRON-MAN. 2. /. [from apron and man.] 
A man that wears an apron; a work- 
man; a manual artificer. 

2 You have made good work, 
You and your apron-men, that ſtood ſo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and _. 
The breath of garlick eaters. | Shakeſpeare. 

Ar RON ED. adj. [from apron.) Wearing 

an apron. | 
The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd. 


Pope. 
A'PSIS. u. ſ. apfides, plural.'[ aVi;.] 

Is applied, in aſtronomy, to two points in the 
orbits of planets, in which they are at the greateſt 
and the leaſt diſtance from the ſun or earth. The 
higher apſis is more particularly denominated a- 
phelion, or apogee; the lower, perihelion, or pe- 
rigee. | Chambers. 

If bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near 
circles, and the ap/ides of theſe orbits be fixed, 
then the centripetal forces of thoſe bodies will be 
reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtances, Cheyne, 

APT. adj. [aptus, Lat.] 
. 1 
This ſo eminent induftry in making proſely tes, 
more of that ſex than of the other, groweth; for 
that they are deemed apter to ſerve as inſtruments 
in the cauſe. Aprer they are through the eagerneſs 
of their affection; apter through a natural incli- 
nation unto piety ; apter through ſundry opportu- 
nities, &c. Finally, apter through a finguiar delight 
which they take in giving very large and particular 
intelligence how all near about them ſtand affected 
as concerning the ſame cauſe. Hogker. 
2. Having a tendency to; liable to. 
Things natural, as long as they keep thoſe forms 
which give them their being, cannot poſſibly be apt 
or inclinable to do otherwiſe than they do. Hacłer. 
My vines and peaches on my beſt ſouth walls 
were apt to have a ſoot or ſmuttineſs upon their 
leaves and fruits, Temple. 


3. Inclined to; led to; diſpoſed to. 
You may make her you love, believe it; which, 
I warrant, ſhe is apter to do, than confeſs the does. 
Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Men are apt to think well of themſelves, and 
of their nation, of their courage and ſtrength. 
; l . Temple. 
One, who has not theſe lights, is a ſtranger to 
what he reads, and apt to put à wrong interpreta- 
tion upon it. | Addiſon. 
Even thoſe who are near the court, are apt to 
deduct wrong conſequences, by reaſoning upon the 
motives of actions. . Swift. 
What we have always ſeen to be done in one 
manner, we are apt to imagine there was but that 
one way. Bentley. 
4. Ready; quick: as, an off wit. 

I have a heart as little at as yours, 
But yet a brain that leads my ule oi anger 
To better vantage. . Shakeſpeare. 

5. Qualified for, | 
Theſe brothers had a while ſerved the king in 
war, whereunto they were only pts . Sidney. 
All that were ſtrong and apr tor war, even them 

the king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon, 

2 Kings. 


Ta Ar r. v. a. [apto, Lat.] 
1. To ſuit; to adapt. 
We need a man that knows the ſeveral graces 
Of hiſtory, and how to apt their places; 
Where brevity, where ſplendour, and where height, 
Where ſweetneſt is required, and where weight. 


0 


Hen Fenſon. ; 


1. Fitneſs. 


FF 


AD 

| In ſome ponds, apted for it by nature, they be- 

| come pikes, FE Phys +4 = Waltane 
2. To fit; to qualify; to diſpoſe; to 
; pare, : | 


pre» 


Ihe king is melancholy, 

Apted for any ill impreſſions. Denbam's Sopby. 
To A'PTATE. v. a. [aptatum, Lat.] To 
make fit. 3 
To aptate a planet, is to ſtrengthen the planet 
in poſition of houſe and dignities to the greateſt 
advantage, in order to bring about the deſired end 
3 ; Bailey. 

APTITUDE. z. / [French.] 
This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitneſs for 


the end to which it was aimed, the planting and 
nouriſhing all true virtue among men. 


Decay of Pietys 
2. Tendency. | 


In an abortion, the mother, befides the fruſtra- 
tion of her hopes, acquires an aptitude to miſcarry 
for the future. 5 Decay of Piety. 

3- Diſpoſition. ; 

He that is about children, ſhould ſtudy their na- 
tures and aptitudes, what tuins they eaſily take, and 
what becomes them; what their native ſtock. is, 
and what it is fit for. | Lockes 

A*'eTLY, adv, [from apt.] 
1. Properly ; with juſt connection, or cor- 
reſpondence ; fitly. | 
That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. 
„„ Shabeſpeare. 

But what the maſs nutritious does divide ? 
What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, 

In youth increaſe them, and in age repair? 
Elackmxee 
2. Juſtly ; pertinently. | 
Irenæus very aptly remarks, that thoſe nations, 
who were not poſſeſt of the goſpels, had the ſame 
accounts of our Saviour, which are in the Evan- 
geliſts. : Addiſan. 
3. Readily; acutely; as, he learned his 

buſineſs very aptly. | 
A'*PTNESS. #. . [from apt. ] 
1. Fitneſs ; ſuitableneſs. 

The nature of every law muſt be judged of by 
the aptny/s of things therein preſcribed, unto the 
ſame end. Hookers 

There are antecedent and independent aptucſſes 
in things; with reſpe& to which, they are fit to 
be commanded or forbidden, Nerris's Miſcell. 

2. Diſpoſition to any thing ; of perſons. 

The nobles receive ſo to heart the baniſhment 
of that worthy Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe 
aptneſs to take all power from the people. Shakeſp. 

3. Quickneſs of apprehenſion; readineſs 
to learn. 

What ſhould be the aptneſt of birds, in compa» 

| rifon of beaſts, to imitate ſpeech, may be enquired. 
Bacon. 
4. Tendency; of things. 
Some ſeeds of goodneſs give him a reliſh of ſuch 
reflections, as have an aptreſs to improve the mind. 
: diſon, 
Ar" TOTS. u. /. [of à and Slacig.] A noun 
which 1s not declined with caſes. 
AQUA. n. J. [Latin.] A word ſignifying 
water, very much uied in chymical wri- 
tings. | 
ADUA FORTIS. [ Latin. ] A corroſive li- 
quor, made by diſtilling purified nitre 
with calcined vitriol, or re&tified oil of 
vitriol in a ſtrong heat: the liquor, which 
riſes in fumes red as blood, being col- 
lected, is the ſpirit of nitre, or agua fortis; 
which ſerves as a menſtruum for diſſolv- 
ing of ſilyer, and all other metals, ex- 


cept gold. But if ſea fait, or ſal am- 


O 2 moniack, 


AQU 
moniack, be added to-aqgue Fortis, it 
commences agua regia, and will then 
diſſolve no metal but gold. Chambers. 
The diſſolving of ſilver in agua fortis, and gold 
in aqua regia, and not vice cr, would not be dif- 
fcult to knows Locke. 
AQUA MARINA, of the Italiau lapidaries, 
is of a ſea or bluiſm green. This ſtone. 
ſeems to me to be the beryllus of Pliny. 
5 | Beanie d, 
[Latin.] The won- 


A2UA MIRABILIS. 


langals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, 
nutmegs, ginger, and ſpirit of wine, 
digeſted twenty-four hours, then diſtilled. 
ICU REG142, or AQUA REGALIS. 
[Luin.] An acid water, fo called be- 
cauſe it diſſolves gold, the king of me- 
tals, Its eſſential ingredient is common 
ſea ſalt, the only ſalt which will operate 
on gold. It is prepared by mixing com- 
mon ſea ſalt, or ſal ammoniack, or the 
ſpirit of them, with ſpirit of nitre, or 
common aqua fortis. Chambers. 
He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of 
fixedneſs or folubility in agua regia. Loc xe. 
ADUA-VITA. [Latin.] It is commonly 
underſtood of what is otherwiſe called 
brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſimple 
or prepared with aromaticks. But ſome 
appropriate the term brandy to what 1s 

- procured from wine, or the grape; agua- 
vite, to that drawn after the ſame 
manner from malt. Chambers. 
I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, an 
Iriſhman with my agua vitæ bottle, or a thief to 


walk with my ambling gelding, than my wife 
with herſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
Aqua'TICK. adj. [agquaticas, Lat. from 
aqua, water.] 
1. That which inhabits the water. 

The vaſt variety of worms found in animals, as 
well terreſtrial az aozarict, are taken into their 
bodies by meats and drinks. Ray on the Creation. 

Brutes may be conſidered as either aerial, ter- 
reſtrial, aguarick, or amphibious. Aguatick are 
thoſe whoſe conſtant abode is upon the water. Locke. 

2. Applied to plants, that which grows 
in the water. 

Flags, and ſuch like aguaticks, are beſt deſt oyed 
by draining. . Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

AQ ATILE. ad. [agudtilis, Lat.] That 
which inhabits the water. | 

We behold many millions of the aguatiie or 
water frog in ditches and ſtanding plaſhes. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


from one place to another ; made on 
_ uneven ground, to preſerve the level of 
the water, and convey it by a canal. 
Some agueducts are under ground, and 
others above it, ſupported by arches. 
Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur 
of the commonwealth ſhews itſelf chiefly in tem- 
ples, highways, agueducts, walls, and bridges of the 


city. Addiſen. 
Hither the rills of water are convey d 

In curious aquedz&s, by nature laid 

To carry all the humour. Blackmore. 


 A'queovs. adj. [from aqua, water, Lat.] 
Watery. ; 


The vehement fire requiſite to its fuſion, forced 
away all the aguecus and fugitive moiſture, 


Ray on the Creation. 


 A'queovsness, 2. /. [agueſitas, Lat.] 


derful water, is prepared of cloves, ga- 


A QUEDUCT. 2. , [aguæductus, Lat.] AP 
conveyance mace for carrying water 


AR B 


! 


aguila, an eagle.] Reſembling an eagle; 
when applied to the noſe, hooked. | 
His note was aguiline, his eyes were blue, 
Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue. Dryd. 
Gryps ſignifies ſome kind of eagle or vulture ; 
from whence the epithet grypus for an hooked or 
aquiline noſe, . FP 
Aquos F. adj. [from agua, Lat.] Watery; 
having the qualities of water. Dic. 
Aqvo'siTy. 3. /; {from agu e.] Wateri- 
neſs. | =. + _ 
reign: as, A. R. G. R. 20. Anno regni 
Georgii regis vigeſimo, in the twentieth 
year of the reign of king George. 
A'RABLE. adj. {from aro, Lat. to plough.] 


ductive of corn. 
His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field, 
Part arable, and tilth; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd. Milton. 
*Tis good for ærable, a glebe that aſks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious taſks. 
Dryden. 
Having but very little arable land, they are forced 
to fetch all their corn from foreign countries. 


. Addiſon. 
ARACHNOTDES. 3. /. [from agzxviy a 
ſpider, and ee., form.] 
1. One of the tunicks of the eye, ſo called 
from its reſemblance to a cobweb. 

As to the tunicks of the eye, many things 
might be taken notice of; the prodigious fineneſs 
of the arachneides, the acute ſenſe of the retina. 

Derham. 

2. It is alſo a fine thin tranſparent mem- 

hrane, which, lying between the dura 

' and the pia mater, 1s ſuppoſed to inveſt 
the whole ſubſtance of the brain. 

| Chambers. 

ARATIGNEE. u. J. [French.] A term in 

fortification, which ſometimes denotes a 

branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 

i Dia. 

ARA N EOUS. adj. [from aranea, Lat. a 
cobweb. ] Reſembling a cobweb. 


The curious aranecus membrane of the eye con- 
ſtringeth and dilateth it, and ſo varieth its focus. 
| Derban, 


e act or 


| 


Ar a"T10N. 2. J [aratio, Lat.] Th 
practice of ploughing. 

Ar a"TORY.aa;.[ from are, Lat. to plough.] 
That which contributes to tillage. Did. 

A*RBALI1ST. 1. , | from arcus, a bow, and 
balifte, an engine to throw ſtones, ] A 


croſs- bow. | 
It is reported by William Brito, that the arcu- 
baliſta, or arbaliſt, was firſt ſhewed to the French 
by our king Richard the firſt, who was ſhortly after 
ſlain by a quarzel thereof. | mden. 


A'RBITER. ». /. [Lat.] 


| 1. A judge appointed by the parties, to 


whoſe determination they voluntarily 
ſubmit. 

He would put himſelf into the king's hands, 
and make him arbiter of the peace. Bacon. 
2. One who has the power of deciſion or 

regulation; a judge. 
. Next him, high arbiter, 
Chance governs all. ton 
His majeſty, in this great conjuncture, ſeems to 
be generally allowed for the ſole arbiter of the af- 
fairs of Chriſtendom. Temple. 


ARBITRABLE. adj. from arbitror, Lat.] 


8 
i 


| 


Wateriſhneſs. 


A*QUILINE.' adj; [aguilinus, Lat. from] 


H. N. anno regni; that is, the year of the 


Fit for the plough ; fit for tillage ; pro- | 


3 


ARB 


The ordinary revenue of a parſonage 
called the glebe; in tythe, a Kt e TY as 
rendered to God; in other offerings beſtowed 5 - 
God by the people, either in ſuch orbirrab/; ley 
portion as their own devotion moveth them 38 
the laws or cuſtoms of particular places do require 


them. Spelman, 
ARBI1 TRAMENT. . J. [from arbitror, 
Lat.] Will; determination; choice. 


This ſhould be written arbitrenent. 
Stand faſt ! to ſtand or fall, 
Free in thine own arbitrament it ſtands; 
Perfect within, no outward aid require, 
Ard all temptation to tranſgreſs repel, Mig. 
A'RBITRARILY. adv. [from arbitrary, 
With no other-rule than the will; de. 
ſpotically; abſolutely. 
He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled, 281 
came to the deſerved end of all tyrants, Lindi. 
ARBITRA RIOUS, adj. [from arbitrariu, 
Lat.] Arbitrary ; depending on the ill, 
Theſe are ſtanding and irrepealable truths, ſuch 
as have no precarious exiſtence, or arbitrarirx; dt. 
pendence upon any will or underſtanding whath. 
ever. 5 Neri, 
ARBITRARIOUSLY, adv. [from arbitri. 
rious.] Arbitrarily ; according to mere 
will and pleaſure. | 
Where words are impoſed arbitrariouſly, diftort 
from their common uſe, the mind muſt be k 
into miſpriſion. Glantila 


A*RBITRARY. arbitrarius, Lat.] 
1. Deſpotick ; abfolute ; bound by no lay; 
following the will without reſtraint. It 
is applied both to perſons and things. 


In vain the Tyrian queen reſigns her life 
For the chaſte glory of a virtuous wife, 
If lying bards may falſe amours rehearſe, 
And blaſt her name with arbitrary verſe. Wai, 

Their regal tyrants ſhall with bluſhes hide 
Their little luſts of arbitrary pride, 
Nor bear to ſee their vaſſals ty d. Pi. 

2. Depending on no rule ; capricious. 

It may be perceived, with what inſecurity w? 
aſcribe effects depending on the natural period 
of time, unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch a 
vary at pleaſure. Brown's Vulgar Erriurs 

To ARBITRATE. v. a. [arbitror, Lat. 
1. To decide; to determine. 
This might have been prevented, and mu 
Whole, 8 
With very eaſy arguments of love, 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms mu? 
With fearful bloody iſſue arbitrate. Sbabelpucn 
2. To judge of. 

Yet where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th* event, my nature is : 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear. Am 

To A'RBITRATE. v. . To give judy: 


ment. 
It did arbitrate upon the ſeveral rep 
not like a drowſy judge, only hearings 
directing their verdict. 1 
A'8BITRARINESS. 2. J. [from arbiaj 
Defpoticalneſs ; tyranny. 
He that by harſhneſs of nature, 3 mm 
of commands, uſes his children like _ 
what they mean by a tyrant. ” vs 
RBITRA' TION. 2. , ¶ from ar bitro, 1 
The determination of a cauſe by 2! 3 
mutually agreed on by the parties cd 
tending. / 
"ARBITRATOR, 2. J. [from arbitrate. 
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ARB 
Though hear®n be ſhut, . 

And heay'n's high —_— phate . , 

; | th, this place ma expcs'd. 
hs ie ee a a 5 Niles. 
3. He that has the power of preſcribing to 

others without limit or controul. 

Anather Bi:zvheim or Ramillies will make the 


i terms, and ar- 
confedexates maſters of their own A 
braten of a peace. Addiſon on the State f the War. 


The determiner; he that puts an end 


to any affair. 5 1 
But now the arbitrator of deſpairs 


ſweet enlargement doth difmiſs me hence. 
* * Shakeſpeare. 
The end crowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator, time, 


Will one day end it. Shakeſpeare. 
ArBi'TREMENT. z. . [from arbitror, 


Lat.] W fs | 
1. Deciſion; determination. 

i know the knight is incenſed againſt you, even 
to a mortal arbitrement; but nothing of the cir- 
cumſtance more. | Shakeſpeare. 

Ve of the offending ſide 
Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement. Shakeſp. 

Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the 

arbitrement of the ſword. Hayward. 
2. Compromiſe. 

Lukewarm perſons think they may accommo- 
date points of religion by middle ways, and witty 
reconcilements; as if they would make an arbi- 
trement between God and man. Bacon 

AX BORARV. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a tree. „ 

A'voRET. z. . [arbor, Lat. a tree.] A 
ſmall tree or ſhrub. | 

No arb:ret with painted bloſſoms dreſt, 

And ſmelling ſweet, but there it might be found, 

To bud out fair, and her ſweet ſmells throw a. 

| around. | Fairy Queen, 
Now hid, now ſeen, 

Among thick. woven arborets, and flow'rs 

Imbroider'd on each bank. 


AxBo'REOUS, adj. | arborens, Lat.] 


Milton, 


1. Belonging to trees; conſtituting a tree. | 


A grain of muſtard becomes arboredus. Brown, 

2. A term in botany, to diſtinguiſh ſuch 

funguſes or moſſes as grow upon trees, 
from thoſe that grow on the ground, 

| Quincy. 

They ſpeak properly, who make it an arborecus 

excreſcence, or rather a ſuperplant bred of a viſ- 


cous and ſuperfluous lopp, which the tree itſelf 
cannot aſſimulate. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


K'KBORIST\ 2. / ar boriſte, Fr. from ar- 
bor, a tree.] A naturaliſt who makes 
trees his ſtudy. 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arborifts 
obſerve to be long in the begetting his buds ; but 
the cold ſeaſons being paſt, he ſhoots. them all out 
ina night. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 

A rnoROUS, adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a tree. | 
a From under ſhady arborous roof 
92 as they forth were come to open ſight 
of day-ſpring, and the ſun. Milton. 

Axzous. . , [from arbor, a tree.] A 


bower; a place covered with green 
branches of trees. 

Nay, you ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an 
104ur, we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own 
braffing. es Shakeſpeare. 

Let us divide our labours : thou, where choice 
reads thee, or where moſt needs, whether to wind 
* woodbine round this arbour, or direct 

I oy _ to climb. Milton, 
00n-day's heat are cloſer arbaurs made, 
Aud for fret cv'ning air the op'ner glade. Dryden 


ARC 


Arpovr vine. 1. J. A ſpecies of bind- 


* 


weed; which ſee. | 
A*RBUSCLE. 1. . [arbuſcula, Lat.] Any 
little ſhrub, D:4a, 
A*RBUTE. z. /. [arbutus, Lat.] | 
Arbute, or ſtrawberry tree, grows common in 
Ireland. It is difficult to be raiſed from the ſeeds, 
but may be propagated. by layers. It grows to a 
goodly tree, endures our climate, unleſs the wea- 
ther be very ſevere, and makes beautiful hedges. 
* Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Rough arbute ſlips into a hazel bough 
Are oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of a plain tree ſtock. May's Virgil. 
ARC. 1. . [arcus, Lat.] 
1. A ſegment; a part of a circle; not 
more than a ſemicircle. 


ceeded not the third part of a cirele. 
, Newton's Opticks. 

2. An arch, 
Load ſome vain church with old theatrick ſtate, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 
Ax cA“DE. 2. J. [French.] A continued 


arch; a walk arched over. 
Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 


ARCA NUM. u. /. in the plural arcana. A 
Latin word, ſignifying a ſecret. 
ARCH. 2. , | arcus, Lat.] 
I. To of a circle, not more than the 
alf. 


The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is 
leſs than the whole circle, as clearly as it does the 
idea of a circle, | Locke. 

2. A building open below and cloſed 
above, ſtanding by the form of its own 


curve, uſed for bridges and other works. 
Ne'e. througa an arch to hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforced through the gates. Shakeſp. 
Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais'd empire fall ! here is my ſpace. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The royal ſquadron marches, 
Erect triumphai arches. Dryd-n's Albion. 
3. The ſky, or vault of heaven. 
Hach nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope | 
Of ſea and land? a Shakeſpeare. 
4. {from & e] A chief: obſolete. 
The noble duke, my maſter, 
My worthy arch and patron comes to- night. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To ARCH. v. a. [arcuo, Lat.] 


The nations of the field and wood 


2. To cover with arches. 
| Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may get through. 
Shakeſpeare, 

The proud river which makes her bed at her 
feet, is arched over with ſuch a curious pile of 
ſtones, that conſidering the rapid courſe of the 
deep ftream that roars under it, it may well take 
place among the wonders of the world. Horvel. 
3. To form into arches. | 

Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, | 
and making it rife in ſeveral forms of feathers 
and drinking-glailes, be pretty things to look on, 
but nothing to health and ſweetneſs. Bacon. 

ARCH. adj. from aex&-, chief.] | 
1. Chief; of the fr claſs. 

The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, - 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakeſp. 

There is ſprung up - 
An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer. Shakeſp. | 


2. Waggiſh; mirthful ; triflipgly miſchie- 


| 


Their ſegments, or arcs, for the moſt part, ex- 


1. To build arches. 


Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand, Pope. 


ARC 


gained, by being frequently applied to 
the boy moſt remarkable far his pranks ; 
as, the arch E unleſs it be derived 
from Archy, the name of the jeſter to 
Charles J. | 
Eugenio ſet out from the univerſity 3 he had 
the reputation of an arch lad at ſchool, Stwift«. 
ARrcHn, in compoſition, ſignifies chief, or 
of the firſt claſs {from z2y6-, or tex. . 
as, archangel, archbiſhop. It is pro- 
nounced variouſly with regard to the ch, 
which before a conſonant ſound as in 
cheeſe, as archdeacon ; before a vowel 
like &, as archangel, 
ARCHA'NGEL. 7. . [archangelus, Lat. 


One of the higheſt order of angels. 
His form had yet not loſt 
All her original brightneſs, nor appegr'd 
Leſs than archangel ruin'd, and th' exceſs 


Of glory obſcur'd. Milton 
"Tis ſure th* archangel's trump I hear, 

Nature's great paſſing- bell, the only call 

Of God's that will be heard by all. Norris. 


ARCHA'NGEL. 2. J. ¶lamium, Lat. The 
name of a plant, called alſo Dead nettle. 
ARCHANGE LICK. adj. [from archangel. J 

Belonging to archangels. 
He ceas'd, and th' archangelick pow'r prepar'd ' 
For ſwift deſcent ; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton. 
ARCHBE'ACON. 2. /. [from arch and bean- 
con.] The chief place of proſpect, or af 
ſignal. f 
You ſhall win the top of the Corniſh archbearcn 
Hainborough, which may for proſpe& compare 
with Rama in Paleſtina. | Carewse 
ARCHB1'SHOP. 7. , [from arch and bi- 
/oop.] A biſhop of the firſt claſs, who 
ſuperintends the conduct of other bi- 
ſhops. his ſuffragans.. 
Cranmer is return'd with welcome, . 
Inſtal ld lord archbiſpeg of Canterbury. Shakeſpe 
The archbiſhop was the known architect of this. 
new fabrick. Clarendon. 
ARCHB1"SHOPRICK, 2. % [from arch 
biſhop.] The ſtate or juriſdiction of an 
archbiſhop. | 
"Tis the cardinal 3 
And merely to revenge him on the emperory. 
For not beſtowing on him, at his aſking, 
The archbifheprick of Toledo, this is purpos d. 
Shakeſpeare. 


This excellent man, from the time of his pro- 
motion to the archbiſhoprick, underwent the-envy. 
and malice of men who agreed in nothing elſe. 

Clarendon. 


Arcucna'nTER. 2. /; [from arch and 
chanter.] The chief chanter.. 
ARCHDE"ACON. z. , [archidiaconus, Lat.] 
One that ſupplies the biſhop's place and. 
office in ſuch matters as da belong ta 
the epiſcopal function. The law ſtyles. 
him, the biſhop's vicar, or vicegerent. 
| | | Aylife's Parergon. 
Left negligence migkt foiſt in abuſes, an arch= 
deacon was appointed to take account of their doings. 
Carew's Survey. 


ARCHDE"ACONRY. 7. . [archidiaconatus,. 
Lat.] The office or juriſdiction. of an. 
archdeacon. 

It oweth ſubjection to the metropolitan of Can- 


© terbury, and hath one only arc hdeacenry. 


Carew's Survey. 
ARrcaprt aconsmyP. 2. . [from arcb- 
deacon. } The office of an archdeacon. 

AzgsDu KE. 1. / [archidax, Lat. I A title 


1 


vous, This fignificatipn it {gems to have | 


given. 


ARC 


given to ſome ſovereign princes, as of | 


Auſtria and Tuſcany. 


Philip archduke of Auftria, during his voyage | 


from the Netherlands towards Spain, was weather- 
driven into Weymouth. Carecu's Survey. 
Arxcapucaess. ». /; [from arch and 
ducheſs.] A title given to the ſiſter or 
. daughter of the archduke of Auſtria, or 
to the wife of an archduke of Tuſcany. 
ARrca-Pallos0PHER.' mn /; [from arch 
and philo/opher.) Chief philoſopher. 
It is no improbable opinion therefore, which 
the arcÞ-phileſepher was of, that the chiefeſt per- 
* fon in every houſehold was always as it were a king. 
F Hooker. 
A2CH-PRETLATE, . [from arch and 
prelate.] Chief prelate. | 
May we not wonder, that a man of St. Baſil's 
authority and quality, and arch-pre/ate in the houſe | 
of God, ſhould have his name far and wide calle] 
in queſtion ? I okcr. 
Arcu-PRESBYTER. . I from arch and 
preſbyter.] Chief preſbyter. | 
As fimple deacons are in ſubjection to preſby- 
ters, according to the canon law; ſo are alſo preſ- 
byters and arch-preſbyters in ſubjection to theſe 
«, archdeacons. Apylife's Parergon, 
Axcu-yrI'rsT. #. /. [from arch and 
prioſt.] Chief prieſt. | 
The word decanus was extended to an eccleſi- 
aſtical dignity, which included the arch-pricſts. 
. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ArxcralioLoGy. 2. from zeya7>-, an- 
cient, and A5y@-, a diſcourſe.] A diſ- 
courſe on antiquity. 
Arcntaiolo'GICk. adj. [from archaio- 
logy.} Relating to a diſcourſe on anti- 
quity. | | | 
A*kCHAISM. x. . [apyaiopoc.] An an- 
cient phraſe, or mode of expreſſion, 
I ſhalt never uſe archaiſins, like Milton. Watts. 
A*rcntv. participial adj. [from To arch.] 
Bent in the form of an arch. 
I ſee how thine eye would emulate the dia- 
mond; thou haſt the right arched bent of the brow. 
8 Shakeſpeare. 
Let the arched knife, 
Well ſharpen'd, now aſſail the ſpreading ſhades 
Of vegetables. | Philips. 
A'rcuts. 2. /. [archer, Fr. from arcus, 
Lat. a bow.] He that ſhoots with a 


bow ; he that carries a bow in battle. 
Draw, ar chers, draw your arrows to the head. 
Shakeſpeare. 
This Cupid is no longer an archer; his glory 
mall be ours, for we are the only love-gods. . 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Thou frequent bring'ſt the ſmitten deer; 
For ſeldom, archers ſay, thy arrows err. 


A*RCHERY. z. [from archer.) 
1. The uſe of the bow. 


Among the Engliſh artillery, archery challengeth 
the pre-eminence, as peculiar to our nation. 
Can:den. 


2. The act of ſhooting with the bow. 
Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink in apple of his eye! 
EY Sbakeſp. Midſe Night's Dream. 
3. The art of an archer. 
Bleſt feraphims ſhall leave their quire, 
And turn love's ſoldiers upon thee, 
© To exerciſe their archery. Craſhaww's Steps to Temple. 
Say from what golden quivers of the ſæ 
Do all thy winged arrows fly? 
Swiftneſs and power by birth are thine, 
*Tis I delieve this archery to ſhow, 
That ſo much coſt in colours chou 


Prior. 


ARCH1DIACONAL. adj. [from archidia- 


| ARCHITECT. ». J [architetus, Lat.] 


, { 


ARC 
And l fill in painting doſt beftow } 


Upon thy ancient arms, the gaudy heavenly bow. 
. Cool o 


A'sCnes-couRrT. #. from arches and |. 
1 Where ſcepter'd angels held their refidence, 


court.] The chief and molt ancient con- 
ſiſtory that belongs to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, for the debating of ſpi- 
ritual cauſes, ſo called from Bow-church 
in London, where it is kept, whoſe top 


The haſty multitude 
Admiring enter'd; and the work ſome praiſe, 
And ſome the architect e his hand was known 
In heav'n, by many a tow'red ſtructure high, 
And ſat as princes. f 
3. The contriver 
pound body. | 
This inconvenience the divine architect of the 
body obviated. Ray on the Creation, 


Ming, 
or former of any com. 


is raiſed of ſtone-pillars, built archabiſe. 4. The contriver of any thing. 


The judge of this court is termed the 
dean of the arches, or official of the 
arches-court : dean of the arches, becauſe 
with this office is commonly joined a 
peculiar juriſdiction of thirteen pariſhes 
in London, termed a deanery, being 
exempted from the authority of the bi- 
ſhop of London, and belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; of which 
the pariſh of Bow is one. Some others 
ſay, that he was firſt called dean of the 
arches, becauſe the official to the arch- 
biſhop, the dean of the arches, was his 
ſubſtitute in his court; and by that 
means the names became confounded. 
The juriſdiction of this judge is ordi- 
nary, and extends through the whole 
province of Canterbury: ſo that, upon 
any appeal, he forthwith, and without 
any further examination of the cauſe, 
ſends out his citation to the party ap- 
pealed, and his inhibition to the judge 
from whom the appeal is made. Cowell. 
ARCHETYPE. . fo [ archetypum, Lat.] 


The original of which any reſemblance 


15 made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived 
images themſelves by ſimple ſenſe, yet it ſeems 
inconceivable, how they ſhould apprehend their 
archetype. : Glanville's Scepſis. 

As a man, a tree, are the outward objects of 
our perception, and the outward archetypes or pat- 
terns of our ideas; ſo our ſenſations of hunger, 
cold, are alſo inward archetypes or patterns of our 
ideas. But the notions or pictures of theſe things, 
as they are in the mind, are the ideas. | 

| _ Watts's Logics. 

ARrCHETYPAL. adj, Farchetypus, Lat.] 
Original ; being a pattern from which 
copies are made. 

Through contemplation's opticks I have ſeen ' 
Him who is fairer than the ſons of men: 
The ſource of good, the light archetypal, Norris. 

ARCHEUS. u. ſ. [probably from agxS.] 
A word by which Paracelſus ſeems to 
have meant a power that preſides over 
the animal economy, diſtinct from the 


rational ſoul. _ | 


conus, Lat. an archdeacon.] Belonging 
to an archdeacon; as, this offence 1s 
liable to be cenſured in an archidiaconal 
viſitation. SEE | 

ARCHIEP1'SCOPAL. ad). | from archiepiſco- 
pus, Lat. an archbiſhop.] Belonging to 
an archbiſhop ; as, Canterbury is an ar- 
chiepi/copal ſee ; the ſuffragans are ſub- 
ject to archiepiſcopal juriſdiction. 


1. A profeſſor of the art of building. 
The architecs's glory conſiſts in the deſignment 
and idea of the work; his ambition ſhould be 
to make the form triumph over the matter. Wotton. 


2. A contriver of a building ; a builder, 


A An irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes. Shakes; 
ARCHITECTIVE. adj. [from architect. 
That performs the works of architecture, 
How could the bodies of many of them, par- 
ticularly the laſt mentioned, be furniſhed with 
architeftive materials? ' Derh. Phyſico-T beoboy y. 
ARCHITECTO'NICK.. adj. [from 4yy92., 
Chief, and TixTw, an artificer.] That 
which has the power or ſkill of an ar. 
chitect; that which can build or form 
any thing. | Y 
To fay that ſome more fine part of either, or 
all the hypoſtatical principle, is the architect & 
this elaborate ſtructure, is to give occaſion to de. 
mand, what proportion of the tria prima afforie4 
this architefonick ſpirit, and what agent made f 
ſkilful and happy a mixture. Bil. 
ARCHITE'CTURE-7./ | architefura, Lat.] 
1. The art or ſcience of building. 
Architecture is divided into civil architecture, 
called by way of eminence architeFure; mil tary 
architecture, or fortification z and naval archir:.. 
ture, which, beſides building of ſhips and veſſch, 
includes alſo ports, moles, docks, &c. Chamicry 
Our fathers next in architecture ſkill'd, 
Cities for uſe, and forts for ſafety build: 
Then palaces and lofty domes aroſe, 
Theſe for devotion, and for pleaſure thoſe, 
Blacker 
2. The effect or performance of the ſcience 
of building. 
The formation of the firſt earth being a piece 
of divine architecture, aſcribed to a particular pro. 
vidence. Burnet's Tce). 


A*RCHETRAVE. 2. / [from d, chief, 
and :rals, Lat. a beam; becauſe it 1s 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam 

in timber buildings.] That part of a 
column, or order of a column, which 
lies immediately upon the capital, and 
is the loweſt member of the entablature, 
This member is different in the differ. 
ent orders; and, in building architrave 
doors and windows, the workman fre- 
quently follows his own fancy. The 
architrave is ſometimes called the rea- 
ſon piece, or maſter beam, in timber 
buildings, as porticos, cloyſters, Sc. In 
chimnies it is called the mantle-prece; 
and over jambs of doors, and lintels d 
windows, hyperthyron. Builder's Did, 

The materials laid over this piliar were et 
wood; through the lightneſs whereo! the ali. 
trave could not ſuffer, nor the column iticif, bein; 
ſo ſubſtantial. Motton's Architefurt 

Weſtward a pompous frontiſpiece appear'd, 
On Dorick pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture rifing on the roughen's gold. P, 

A'xcnives. x. , withoat a ſingular, Ia. 
chiva, Lat.] The places where record 
or ancient writings are kept. It is per: 
haps ſometimes uſed for the writing 
themſelves. | : 

Though we think our words vaniſh with i? 
breath that utters them, yet they become at” 
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ARD 
and are laid up in his archives, as 
for or againſt us. 
| overnment of the Tongue. 
1 ſhall now only look a little into the Moſaic 
to obſcrve what they furniſh us with up- 
on this ſubject. Wrodward. 
A'aCHWISE. adv. [from arch and wwi/e.] 
In the form of an arch. 
The court of arches, ſo called ab arcuata cccleſia, 
or from Bow church, by reaſon of the ſteeple or 
thereof, raiſed at the top with ſtone pil- 


in God's court, 
witnelles either 


archives f 


lochie | a 
_ in faſhion of a bow bent archæviſe. 
1 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Ax crTEN ENT. adj. [arcitenens, Lat.] 
D:i#, 


Bow-bearing. l 
AxcTAT ION. 2. J. [from aro, to ſtraiten.] 


rower compaſs. 
A'rCTICK. 1. / 
ern conſtellation. ] Northern; lying un- 
der the Arctos, or bear. See ARTICK, 
Eyer-during ſnows, perpetual ſhades 
Of darkneſs would congeal their livid blood, 
Did not the ar#ick tract ſpontaneous yield 
A checring purple berry big with wine. Philits. 
Ngcrtick Circle. The circle at which th 
northern frigid zone begins. 5 
AacuATE. adj, [arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in 
the form of an arch. 
The cauſe of the confuſion in ſounds, and the 
inconluſion of ſpecies viſible, is, for that the 
ſi:ht work?th in right lines; but founds, that 
move in oblique and arcuate lines, muſt needs 
encounter and diſturb the one the other. 
Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 
In the gullet, where it pecforateth the midriff, 
the caraeous fibres are inflected and arcuate. | 
Ray on the Creation. 


A'scuaTlile. adj. [from arcuate.] Bent; 
inflected. : Di. 
Azcva'TION. 2. /. [from arcuate.] | 
1. The act of bending any thing; incur- 
vation. 
2. The ſtate o 
crookedneſs. | 
3. In gardening.] The method of raifing 
by layers ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed 
from ſeed, or that bear no ſeed, as the 
elm, lime, alder, willow; and is ſo 
called from bending down to the ground 
the branches which ſpring from the oſt- 
ſets or ſtools after they are planted. 
| Chambers, 
AxcuaTURE. . J [arcuatura, low Lat.] 
The bending or curvature of an arch. 
| | | Di. 
ARCUBA LISTER, 2. /. [from arcus, a bow, 
and ba/ifta, an engine.] A croſsbow- 
man, 

King John was eſpied by a very good arcuba- 
lier, who faid, that he would ſoon diſpatch the 
cruel tyrant, God forbid, vile varlet, quoth the 
earl, that we ſhould procure the death of the holy 
one of God, Camden's Remains. | 

An p. [Saxon.] Signifies natural diſpoſi- 
tion; as, Goddard, is a divine temper ; 
Reinard, a ſincere temper; Giffard, a 
bountiful and liberal diſpoſition ; Ber- 
nard, filial affection. Gi Camden, 


f being bent; curvity, or 


Straitening 3 confinement to a nar- 


[from g-, the north- | 


4 


| 


ARE 
ARDENT. agj. [ardenr, Lat. burning. 
1. Hot; burning; fiery, 
Chymiſts obſerve, that vegetables, as lavender, 
rue, marjoram, Sc. diſtilled before fermentation, 
Vield oils without any burning ſpirits; but, after 
fermentation, yield ardent ſpirits without oils; 
which ſhews, that their oil is, by fermentation, 
converted into ſpirit. Newton's Opticłs. 
2. Fierce; vehement; having the appear- 
ance or quality of fire. 
| A knight of ſwarthy face 
High on a cole-black fteed purſued the chace; 
Wich flaſhing flames his ardent eyes were fill'd. 
a Dryden. 
3. Paſſionate; affectionate: uſed gene- 
rally of deſire. | 
Another nymph with fatal pow'r may riſe, 
To damp the ſinking beams of Czlia's eyes; 
With haughty pride may hear her charms conſeſt, 
And ſcorn the ardent vows that I have bleſt. Prior. 
"RDENTLY. adv, ¶ from ardent.) Eager- 
ly; affectionately. ä a 
With true zeal may our hearts be moſt ardently 
inflamed to our religion. — Spratt's Sermons, 
A*RDOUR, 2. / [ardor, Lat. heat.] 
1. Heat. | 3 | 
Joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects with a greater 
ardour and quickneſs, when it rebounds upon a 
man from the breaſt of his friend. South. 
2. Heat of affection; as, love, deſire, 
courage. | 5 
The foldiers ſhout around with gen'rous rage; 
He prais'd their ardour, inly pleas'd to ſee 
His hott. | Dryden. 
Unmoy'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd, 
And the vain ardours of our love reſtrain'd. Pepe. 
3- The perſon ardent or bright. 'This is 
only uſed by Milton, 
Nor delay'd the winged ſaint, - 
After his charge receiv'd; but from among 
Thouſand celeſtial ardaurs, where he ſtood 
Veil d with, his gorgeous wings, up-Ipringing light, 
Flew thro' the midi of heav'n. Paradije Loft 
ARDU'ITY. 2. /. from arduous.) Height; 
difficulty. | Die. 
ARDUOUS. adj. [ arduus, Lat.] 
1. Lofty ; hard to climb. 
High on Parnaſſus' top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, 
And pointed out thoſe arduous paths they trod. 


Pope. 
2. Difficult. | 
It was a means to bring him up in the ſchool 
of arts and policy, and fo to fit him for that 
great and arduous employment that God deſigned 
him to. South. 
A*RDUOUSNESS. 2. /. [from arduous.) 
Height; difficuity. | 
Arg. The third perſon plural of the pre- 
ſent tenſe of the verb to be; as, young 
men are raſh, old are cautious, 
ARE, or Alamire, The loweſt note but 
one in Guido's ſcale of muſick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
Are to plead Hortenſio's paſſion 
B mi Bianca take him tor thy lord, 
C faut, that loves with all affection. Shakeſp. 
ARta.n./. {Latin.] ' 


lines or boundaries. 
The area of a triangle is found by knowing the 
height and the baſe. Watts*s Legick. 
2. Any open ſurface, as, the floor of a 


green, or graſs-plot. 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, 
with the breadth fornewhat more than half the 
longitude. Witon. 


| 


1. The ſurface contained between any | 


room; the open part of a church; the 
vacant part or ſtage of an amphitheatre. | 
An incloſed place, as liſts, or a bowling- f 


ARG 


reaſoh of the Jiigh mountains that entempaſs I, 


> 


looks like the area of ſome vaſt amphitheatre, 


8 ; Addiſon. 
In areas vary'd with Mofaick art, 5 
Some whirl the diſk, and ſome the jav'lin dart. 


| | Pope 
To ARE Ab, or ARE'ED. v. a, [anebay, 
Sax. to counſel. ] To adviſe ; to-direQ 
Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 
Whoſe praiſes having ſlept in ſilence long, 
Me, all too meane, the ſacred muſe areeds 
To blazon broad. Fairy Queen. 


But mark what I aread thee now: avant, 
Fly thither whence thou fled'ſt l If from this hour 


— Within theſe hallow'd limits thou. appear, 


Back to ch' infernal pit I drag thee chain d. 

5 g 5 Paradiſe Loft. 

AREFA'CTION. 2. . [arefacio, Lat. to 

dry.] The ſtate of growing dry; the 

act of drying. by | 
From them, and their motions, principally pro- 

ceed aręfactiun, and moſt of the effects of nature. 


: Bacon. 
To AREFY. . a. [arefacio, Lat. to dry. 
Todry ; to exhauſt of moiſture. | 
Heat drieth bodies that do eafily expire, as 
parchment, leaves, roots, clay, Sc. and fo doth 
time or age arefy, as in the ſame bodies, &c. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtary. 
Ax ENA “CEOs. adj. [arena, Lat. ſand.] 
Sandy; having the qualities of ſand. 
A piece of the ſtone of the ſame mines, of a 
yellowiſh brown colour, an arcnaceers friable ſub- 
ſtance, and with ſome white ſpar mixed with it. 


Wedward on Foffilss 
ARENA'TION. 2. . [from arena; Lat. 
ſand.] Is uſed by ſome phyſicians for 
a ſort of dry bath, when the patient fits 
with his feet upon hot ſand. Dia. 
ARENO'SE, adj. | from arena, Lat.] San- 
dy; full of ſand. Dia. 
ARE'NULOvUs. adj. [from arenula, Lat. 
ſand.) Pall of ſmall ſand; gravelly. 


AREO'TICK. adj. [2gawrina.] Attenuents, 
applied to medicines that diſſolve viſci- 
dities, ſo that the morbifick matter may 
be carried off by ſweat, or inſenſible 
perſpiration. Dit. 

ARETOTLOGY. 2. % [from cry, virtue, 
and a:yw, to diſcourſe.] That part of 
moral philoſophy which treats of virtue, 
its nature, and the means of arriving at 
it. | Die. 

AROGAL. 2. . Hard lees fticking to the 
ſides of wine veſſels, more commonly 
called tartar. Dick. 

ARGENT. adj, [from argentum, Lat. 
ſilver. ] 8 

1. The white colour uſed in the coats of 

gentlemen, knights, and baronets, ſup- 

poſed to be the repreſentation of that 


metal. 
Rinaldo flings 

As ſwift as fiery lightning kindled new. 
His argent eagle, with her ſilver wings 
In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. 

In an argent field, the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Drydes- 

2. Silver; bright like ſilver. 
Thoſe argent fields more likely habitants, 

Tranſlated ſaints, or middle ſpirits, hold, 


Fairfax. 


Betwixt th* angelica! and human kind. Milton. 
Or aſk of youder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's ſateilites are leis than Jove. Pope. 


ARGENTA'T10N.. / | from argentum, Lat. 
ſilver.] An overlaying with ſilver. Dic. 
ARGENTINE, ad. Iargentin, Fr.] Sound- 
Dic 


go LRDENCY, z. . | from ardent.) Ardour ; 

4 PR . 

[ar tagerneſs; warmth of affection. 
jo 1 necepte our prayers ſhall be, if qualified with 
core huraility, and ardency, and perſeverance, ſo far as 
pel- concerns the end immediate to them. | 
tings OR. Hairnmord's Prof. Catechiſm. 

; The ineFable happineſs of our dear Kedeemer | 
«ek th mult needs bring an increaſe to ours, coramen- 
rechl beat i the drgency of our love for mim. Fol.. 


wm 


| The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by. 


ing like filver, 


AkGll. 


ARG 


Art. n. /. [argilla, Lat.] Potters 


clay; a fat ſoft kind of earth of which 
veſſels are made. | 
 ArG1LLA'CcEous: adj. [ from argil.] Clay- 
ey; partaking of the nature of argil ; 
conſiſting of argil, or potters clay. 
ArcrLiLovs. adj. [from argil.] Conſiſt- 
ing of clay; clayiſh ; containing clay. 
Albuquerque derives this redneſs from the ſand 
and argillous earth at the bottom. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A*rGOsY. . derived by Pope from 
Argo, the name of Jaſon's ſhip ; ſup- 
poſed by others to be a veſſel of Ragu/a 
or Ragoſa, a Ragoxine, corrupted.] A 
large veſſel for merchandize ; a carrack. 
Vour mind is tofling on the ocean; 
There where your argofes with portly (ail, 
- Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the fl od, 
Do overpeer the petty traihickers. 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
To ARGUE. v. . [arguo, Lat.] 
2. To reaſon; to offer reaſons. 
I know your majeſty has always lov'd her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might aſk by law; 
Scholars allow'd treely to argue for her. 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Publick arguing oft ſerves not only to exaſpe- 
zate the minds, but to whet the wits of hereticks. 
: Decay of Piety. 
An idea of motion, not paſſing on, would per- 
plex any one, who fhould argue from ſuch an idea. 
5 | Locke. 
2. To perſuade by argument. | | 
It is a ſort of poetical logick which I would 
make uſe of, to argue you into a protection of 
this play. Corgrewe's Ded. to Old Batcheler. 
3. To diſpute; with the particles with or 
againſt before the opponent, and again/? 
before the thing oppoſed. 
Why do Chriſtians, of ſeveral perſuaſions, ſo 
fiercely argue againſt the ſalvability of each other? 
Decay of Piety. 
He that by often arguing againſt his own ſenſe, 
impoſes falſehoods on others, is not far from be- 
lieving himſelf. Locke. 
J do not ſee how they can argue with any one, 
without ſetting down ſtrict boundaries. Locke. 
To ARGUE, vv. a. 


1. To prove any thing by argument. 
If the world's age and death be argu:d well, 
By the fuy/z fall, which now towards earth doth 
bend, 
Then we might fear that virtue, ſince ſhe fell 
So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. Donne. 
2. To debate any queſtion ; as, to argue a 
cauſe. 
3. To prove, as an argument. 
So many laws argue ſo many fins 
Among them : how can God with ſuch reſide ? 
; Milton. 
It argues diſtemper of the mind as well as of 
the body, when a man is continually toſſing from 
one ſide to the other. South. 
This argues a virtue and diſpoſition in thoſe 
ſides of the rays, which anſwers to that virtue 
and diſpoſition of the chryſtal. Neꝛoton's Opricks. 
4. To charge with, as a crime: with of. 
| I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and ex- 
preſſions of mine, which can be truly argued « 
obſcenity, profaneneſs, or immorality, and retra 
them. Dryden's Fables. 
The accidents are not the ſame, which would 
Have argued him of a ſervile copying, and total 
barrenneſs of invention; yet the ſeas were the 
ſame. Dryden's Fables. 


A*xcvER. . % [from argue.) A reaſoner ; 


2 diſputer ; a controvertiſt. | 
Men are aſhamed to be proſelytes to a weak | 
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ARG 
arguer, as thinking they muſt part with their re- 
putation as well as their fin. Decay of Piety. 

Neither good Chriſtians nor good arguers. 
Atterbury. 
ARGUMENT. . .. [argumentum, Lat.] 
1. A reaſon alleged for or againſt any 
r 5 | 
We ſometimes ſer, on our theatres, vice re- 
warded, at leaſt unpuniſhed ; yet it ought not to 
be an argument againſt the art. Dryden. 
When any thing is proved by as good argu- 
ments as that thing is capable of, ſuppoſing it 
were; we ought not in reaſon to make any doubt 
of the exiſtence of that thing. Tillotſon. 
Our author's two great and only arguments to 
prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren. 
Locke. 
2. The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing. 
That ſhe who ev'n but now was your beſt object, 
Your praiſe's argument, balm of your age, 
Deareſt and beſt. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To the height of this great argument 
I may aſſert eternal providence 
And juſtify the ways of God to man. Milton. 
Sad taſk ! yet argument 
Not leſs, but more hrroick than the wrath 
Of ſtern Achilles. Milton. 
A much longer diſcourfe my argument requires; 
your merciful difpoſitions a much ſhorter. 
Spratt's Sermons. 
3. The contents of any work ſummed up 
by way of abſtract. 
The argument of the work, that is, its prin- 
cipal action, the economy and diſpoſition of it, 
are the things which diſtinguiſh copies from ori- 
ginals. . Dryden. 
4. A controverſy. 
This day, in argument upon a caſey 
Some words there grew "twixt Somerſet and me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
An argument that fell out laſt night, where 
each of us fell in praiſe of our country miſtreſſes. 
| Sh akeſp. Cymbeline. 
If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the ſpeaker 
and hearer, the argument is not about things, but 
names. Locke. 


5. It has ſometimes the particle 7e before 


the thing to be proved, but generally 
or. | 
The beſt moral argumert to patience, in my 


opinion, is the advantage of patience itſelf. 
Tillotſon. 


This, before that revelation had enlightened 


the world, was the very beſt argument for a future 
ſtate. Atterbury. 
6. [In aſtronomy.) An arch by which 
we ſeek another unknown arch, propor- 
tional to the firſt. Chambers, 
ARGUME'NTAL. atj. from argument.) 
Belonging to argument ; reaſoning. 
Afflicted ſenſe thou kindly doſt ſet free, 
Oppreſs'd with argumertal tyranny, 
And routed reaſon finds a ſafe retreat in thee. 
Pope. 
ARGUMENTA TION, . / [from argu- 
ment.] Reaſoning ; the act of reaſoning. 
 Argumertation is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we infer one propoſition from two or more 
propoſitions premiſed. Or it is the drawing a 
concluſion, which before was unknown, or doubt- 
ful, from ſome propoſitions more known and evi- 
dent; ſo when we have judged that matter can- 
not think, and that the mind of man doth think, 
we conclude, that therefore the mind of man is 
not matter. MWatis's Logick. 
I ſuppoſe it is no ill topick of argumentation, 
to ſhew the prevalence of contempt, by the con- 
trary influences of reſpec. South. 
His thoughts muſt be maſculine, full of argu- 
mentation, and that ſufficiently warm. Dryden. 


The whole courſe of his argumentation comes to 
nothing. Addiſon. 


AR GUME' NTATIVE. adj. [ from argument. 
6 b . =» 


—— 


ART 


1. Conſiſting of argument; containing 
argument. . 

This omiſſion, conſidering the bounds Within 
which the argumentative part of my diſcourſe ya. 
confined, I could not avoid. 

x Atterbury's Pref. to bis Sermug 

2. Sometimes with /, but rarely, ö 

Another thing argumentative of providzncs, i 
that pappous plumage growing upon the tors cf 
ſome ſeeds, whereby they are wafted with the 
wind, and diſſeminated far and wide, 

3. e to perſons, diſputatious; 
poſed to controverſy. 


Ax GUTE. adj. Larguto, Ital. argutus, Lat.] 
1. Subtle; witty; ſharp. 
2. Shrill. 
ARIA. n. /. [Ital. in muſick.] An att, 
ſong, or tune. 
parched up. 

My complexion is become aduſt, and :ay ba 
arid, by viiiting lands. Arturirwt and Pep, 

His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy ſpring, 
Without him ſummer were an arid waſte, 7 bim 

ARI DIT X. z. / [ from arid.] 
1. Dryneſs; ſiccity. | 

Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an 20. 
mal body to the great PE of aridity, or dry. 
neſs. Arbuthret un Alinm:,, 

2. In the theofogical ſenſe, a kind of in. 
| ſenſibility in devotion, contrary to unc. 
tion or tenderneſs. 

Strike my ſoul with lively apprehenſions of thy 
exce!lencies, to bear up my fpirit under the great 
aridities and dejections, with the delightful proſpett 
of thy glories. Neri, 

ARIES. n. , [Lat.] The ram; one of 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiack ; the fit 
vernal ſign. 

At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Ther: 

To ARTETATE. v. u. [arieto, Lat.] 

1. To butt like a ram. | 

2. To ſtrike in imitation of the bloß; 
which rams give with their heads. 

ARr1IETa"TION. n./. [from arietate.] 

1. The act of butting like a ram, 
2. The act of battering with an engine 
called a ram. ; 

The ſtrength of the percuſſion, wherein or- 
nance do exceed all arietations and ancient inben- 
tions. | Te Barn. 

3. The act of ſtriking or conflicting in ge- 
neral. 

Now thoſe heterogeneous atoms, by themſe!vt 
hit fo exactly into their proper reſidence, in ©? 
midſt of ſuch tumultuary motions, and ai 
of other particles. Garri 

ARIETTA. u. f Ital. in muſick. ] A ſhot 
air, ſong, or tune. 

Az1cnr. adv. [from à and right.] 

1. Rightly; without mental errour. 

How him I lov'd, and love with ail my mes) 
So thought I eke of him, and think I thouent* 

right. | Spee 

Theſe were thy thoughts, and thou could ft g 

arigbt, | 3 
Till intereſt made a jaundice in thy ſight Dry 

The motions of the tongue are ſo eaſy, aud, 
ſubtle, that you can hardly conceive or Gifting" | 
them arigbt. z Hz 

2. Rightly ; without crime. 
A generation that ſet not their heart 4 1 


Ray. 
dif. 


> 


3. Rightly ; without failing of the en 
deſigned. 5 

Guardian of groves, and goddeſs of the nl 
Fair queen, he ſaid, direct my dart aright. 
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AR 
A101 & TIox, or HaktoLaTION, 1. . 
[Lariolus, Lat. a ſoothſayer.] Soothſay- | 


ing; vaticination. 


oblique idolatries. 5 : 2 Brin, 
ARIV'SO. n. J. [Ttal. in muſick.] The 
movement of a common air, ſong, or 
tune. 77 


4 Ar1'sF. . x. pret. areſe, particip. 
ariſen. [from a and riſe.]) | 
1. To mount upward as the ſun, 

He roſe, and, looking up, beheld the ſkies 
With purple bluſhing, and the day ariſes Dryden. 
2. To get up as from ſleep, or from reſt. 

So Eidras are up, and laid unto them, ye have 
tranſgreffed the law. 1 Eſd. ix. 7. 
How long wilt thou ſleep, O fluggard; when 
wilt thou ariſe out of thy fleep ? Prove vie 9. 
To come into view, as from obſcurity; 
There ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts and falſe prophets. 
Matt. xxiv. 


$. 


4. To revive from death. | 
Thy dead men ſhall live, together with my 
body ſhall they ariſe : awake and fing, ye that 
dwell in duſt. _ Jaiab, xxvi. 19. 
. To proceed, or have its original. 
They which were ſcattered abroad upon the 
_ perſecution that aroſe about Stephen, travelled as 
far as Phœnice. Acts, xi. 19. 
I know not what miſchief may ariſe hereafter 
from the example of ſuch an innovation. Dryden. 
6. To enter upon a new ſtation, to ſucceed 
to power or office. 
Another Mary then aroſe, 
Ard did rig'rous laws impoſe, 
-, To commence hoſtility. | 
And when he aroſe againſt me, I caught him 
by his beard, and ſmote him. 1 Sam. xvil. 35. 
For the various ſenſes of this ward: 
ſee RIS E. 3 | 
ARISTO'CRACY. #. . LA., greateſt, 
and vealiw, to govern. ] That form of 
government which places the ſupreme 
power in the nobles, without a king, 
and excluſively of the people. 
The ariſtocracy of Venice hath admitted ſo 
many abuſes through the degeneracy of the nobles, 
mat the period of its duration ſeems to approach. 
ARISTOCRA TICAL. 


Swift, 

1225 [from ari/to- 

ARISTOCRA TICK, F cracy.] Relating to 

ariſtocracy; including a form of govern- 
ment by the nobles. 


Ockham diſtinguiſhes, that the papacy, or ec- 
cleſiaſtical monarchy, may be ehanged in an ex- 
traordinary manner, for ſome time, into an ari/to- 

' cratical form of government. 2 , 
ARISTOCRA"TICALNESS. x. , [from ari/- 
 tecratical,] An ariſtocratical ſtate, Dic. 
AITHMANCY. . J [from 429%, num 
ber, and werreiz, divination.] A fore- 
telling future events by numbers. Di. 
ARITHME"TICAL. adj. I from arithmetick.] 
According to - the rules or method of 
arithmetick. x 
The principles of bodies may be infinitely ſmall, 


Corvley, 


not only beyond all naked or aſſiſted ſefiſe, but be- 


yonc all ari:br:eticaloperation or conception. Grew. 
The ſquares of the diameters of theſe rings, 
made by any priſmatick colour, were in aritbmeti- 
| fal progreſſion, as in the fifth obſervation. Newton. 
RUTHME'TI CALLY. adv. [ from arithme- 
ical.) In an arithmetical manner; ac- 
cording to the principles of arithmetick. 
Though the fifth part of a xeſtes being: a ſimple 
fraction, and arithmetically regular, it is yet no pro- 


AzxrTuMeTi cian. 2. / [from arithme-| 


Fhe prieſts of elder time deluded their appre- |. . uthor”: 
| henfions with arislation, ſoothſaying, and ſuch | on like a multiplication table. 


ARUTHMETICK. N. þ LA., num- 


A R M 


tick.) A maſter of the art of numbers. 
A man had need be a good arithmetician, to un- 
derſtand this author's works. His deſeription runs 


Addiſon, 


ber, and Heri, to meaſure.] The 
ſcience of numbers ; the art of compu- 
tation. 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them; 
But now 'tis odds beyond arithmetick. Shak. Coriol. 
The chriſtian religion, according to the apoſ- 
tles arithmetick, hath but theſe three parts of it; 
ſobriety, juſtice, religion. Taylor. 
Ak k. x. . [arca, Lat. a cheſt.] 
1. A veſſel to ſwim upon the water, uſually 
applied to that in which Noah was pre- 


ſerved from the univerſal deluge. 

Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms ſhalt 
thou make in the ark, and ſhalt pitch it within and 
without.- Geneſis. 

The one juſt man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond'rous art, as thou beheld'ſt, 

To ſave himſelf and houſehold, from amidſt 

A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton. 
2. The repoſitory, of the covenant of God 


with the Jews. 
This cofter was of ſhittim wood, covered with 
plates or leaves of gold, being two cubits and a 
half in length, a cubit and a half wide, and a cu- 
bit and a half high. It had two rings of gold on 
each fide, through which the ſtaves were put for 
carrying it, Upon the top of it was a kind of gold 
crown all around it, and two cherubim were faſ- 
tened to the cover. It contained the two tables of 
ſtone, written by the hand of God. Calmet. 
AR M. 2. / [eanm, eopm, Sax.] 
1. The limb which reaches from the hand 


to the ſhoulder, 
IF I have lift up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, 
when I ſaw my help in the gate, then let mine 
arm fall from my ſhoulder-biade, and mine arm 
be broken from the bone. Fob. 
Like helpleſs friends, wan view from ſhore 
The lab'ring ſhip, and heartne tempeſt roar, _ 
So ſtood they with their arms acroſs. Dryden. 
2. The bough of a tree. . 
The trees ſpread out their arms to ſhade her face, 
But ſhe on elbow lean'd. Sidney. 
Where the tall oak his ſpreading arms entwines, 
And with the beech a mutual ſhade combines. Gay. 
3. An inlet of water from the ſea. 
Full in the centre of the ſacred wood, 
An arm ariſeth of the Stygian flood. Dryd. Zn. 
We have yet ſeen but an arm ef this ſea of 
beauty. a Norris. 
4. Power; might. In this ſenſe is uſed 


the ſecular arm, &c. 

Curſed be the man that truſteth in man, and 
maketh fleſh his arm, and whoſe heart departeth 
from the Lord. | Fer. xvii. 5. 
O God, thy arm was here ! 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Aſcribe we all. Shatkeſp. Hen. V. 
Arm's END. 2. /. A phraſe taken from 

boxing, in which the weaker man may 

overcome the ſtronger, if he can keep 
him from cloſing. 
Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, need 
never wiſh for a better companion. Sidney's Arcad. 
For my fake be comfortable, hold death awhile 
at the arm's end. Shakeſpeare. 
In the ſame ſenſe is uſed arm's length. 
To ARM. v. a. [armo, Lat.] 
1. To furniſh with' armour of defence, or 
weapons of offence. | 
And when Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he armed his trained ſervants, born 
in his own houſe, three hundred and eightcen, and 


4. To provide againſt. 


ber part of that meaſure, butbnot on Coins. 
Vorl. I | 


purſued them unto Dan. Geneſis. 


ARM 


True conſcious honour is to feel no ſin; 
He's arm'd without that's innocent within. P.. 


2. To plate with any thing that may add 


ſtrength. _ 
Their wounded Reeds 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To furniſh; to fit up; as, to arm a 
loadſtone, is to caſe it with iron. 
You muſt arm your hook with the dine in the 
inſide af it. 8 WW 3!ton”s Angler. 
Having waſted the callus, I left off thoſe tents, 
and dreſſed it with others armed with digeſtives. 
| N Il iſeman's Surgery. 


His fervant, arm'4 againſt ſuch coverture, 
Reported unto all, that he was ſure &3 
A noble gentleman of high regard. Sperſer 

To ARM. v. u. To take arms; to be fitted 
with arms. 
Think we king Harry ſtrong ; 


And, princes, look you ſtrongly arm to meet him. 
Shakeſpeare. 


AMA DA. n. /. [Span. a fleet of war.] 
An armament for ſea; a fleet of war. It 


is often erroneouſly ſpelt armado. 
In all the mid- earth ſeas was left no road 

Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 
Spread was the huge armado wide and broad, 

From Venice, Genes, and towns which them con- 

fines. Fairfax. 

So by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 

A whole armads of collected ful | 

Is ſcatter'd and 6isjoin'd from fellowthip. Shakes 
At length, reſolv'd t aſſert the wat' ry ball, 

He in himſelf did whole armadss bring: 25 
Him aged ſeamen might their maſter call, 

And choſe for general, were he not their king. 


| Dryden. 
ARMADILLO. ». , [Spanith.] A four- 
footed animal of Braſil, as big as a cat, 
with a ſnout like a hog, a tail like a li- 
zard, and feet like a hedge-hog. He 
is armed all ovef with hard ſcales like 
armour, whence he takes his name, and 
retires under them like the tortoiſe. He 
lives in holes, or in the water, being 
of the amphibious kind. Has ſcales are 
of a bony or cartilaginous ſubſtance, but 
they are eaſily pierced. This animal 
hides himſelf a third part of the-year 
under ground. He feeds upon roots, 
ſugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. When 
he is caught, he draws up his feet and 
head to his belly, and rolls himſelf up 
in a ball, which the ſtrongeſt hand can- 
not open; and he muſt be brought near 
the fire before he will ſhew his noſe, 
His fleſh is white, fat, tender, and more 
delicate than that of a ſucking pig. 
TER Trevoux, 
ARMAMENT. 2. / [armamentum, Lat.] 
A force equipped for war; generally 
uſed of a naval force. | 
ARMAMENTARY. z. . [| armamentarium, 
Lat.] An armoury ; a magazine Or ar- 
ſenal of warlike implements. Dic. 
A RMAN. . ,. A confection for reſtoring 
appetite in horſes. Dia. 


AR MATURE. 2. / [armatura, Lat.] 


1. Armour; ſomething to defend the body 
from hurt. | of 
Others ſhould be armed with hard ſhells; others 
with” prickles; the reſt, that have no ſuchl arma 
ture, thould be endued with great ſwiftn@ls and 
pernicity. Ray on ths (kation. 
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The double armature is a more deſtructive en. 
gine than the tumultuary weapon. Decay of Piety. 


ARD. adj. [in heraldry.] Is uſed in 
reſpect of beaſts and birds of prey, when 
their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, 
or tuſks, are of a different colour from 
the reſt ; as, he bears a cock or a falcon 
armed, Or. : Chalmers, 

AzmEnD Chair. n. /. [from armed and 
chair.] An elbow chair, or a chair with 
reſts for the arms. 

ARMUENIAN Bole. n. ſ. A fatty medicinal 
kind of earth, of a pale reddiſh colour, 
which takes its name from the country 
of Armenia. 

Ax uEN TAN Stone. n. / A mineral ſtone 
or carth of a blue colour, ſpotted with 
green, black, and yellow; anciently 


© 


brought only from Armenia, but now 


found in Germany, and the Tyrol. It 
bears a near reſemblance to lapis lazuli, 
from which it ſeems only to differ in 
degree of maturity; it being ſofter, and 
ſpeckled with green inſtead of gold. 
| Chambers. 
ARXMENTAL. Tt adj. [armentalis, or ar- 
A*RMENTINE. \ mentinus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to a drove or herd of cattle. Di. 
ArMENTO'SE. adj. [armentoſus, Lat.] A- 
bounding with cattle. ie, 
A'RMGAUNT. aaj. from arm and gaunt.] 


Slender as the arm. 
So he nodded, . 


| 
And ſoberly did mount an armgaunt ſteed. Shakeſ. 


ARM-RHOL E. 2. /. [from arm and hole.] 
The cavity under the ſhoulder. 

Tickling is moſt in the ſoles of the feet, and 
under the arm-holes, and on the ſides. The cauſe 
is the thinneſs of the ſkin in thoſe parts, joined 
with the rareneſs of being touched there. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


"Arm GEROUS. adj. | from armiger, Lat. 
an armory-bearer.] Bearing arms. 

A*RMILLARY. adj. | from armilla, Lat. a 
bracelet.] Reſembling a bracelet. 


When the circles of the mundane ſphere are] 


ſuppoſed to be deſcribed on the convex ſurface of a 
' Iphere, which is hollow within, and, after this, 
you imagine all parts of the ſphere's ſurface to be 
cut away, except thoſe parts on which ſuch circles 
are deſcribed ; then that ſphere is called an armil- 
lary ſphere, becauſe it appears in the form of ſeve- 
Tal circular rings, or bracelets, put together in a 
due poſition. 
ARMILLATED. adj. [armillatus, Lat.] 
Having bracelets. Die. 
ARMIN CS. 2. /. [in a ſhip.] The ſame 
with waſteclothes, being clothes hung 
about the outſide of the ſhip's upper- 
works fore and aft, and before the cub- 
brige heads. Some are alſo hung round 
the tops, called top armings. Chambers, 
AzMI'POTENCE. 7. . [from arma, arms, 
and potentia, power, Lat.] Power in war. 
ArMIPOTENT, adj. [armipotens, Lat.] 
Powerful in arms; mighty in war. 

The manifold linguiſt, and the armipotent ſol- 
dier. Shakeſpeare. 
For if our God, the Lord armipotent, 

*Thote armed angels in our aid down ſend, . 

That were at Dathan to his prophet ſent, 
Thou wilt come down with them. Fairfax. 

Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 

The temple ſtood of Mars armipotent. Dryden. 


Arzmisoxous. adj. [armiſenus, Lat.] 


Harris's Deſcription of the Globes. | 


1 


ARM IT. z. , [from rm and pit.] 


A R M 
A*rRMISTICE. 2. / [armiſiitium, Lat.] A 
ſhort truce ; a ceſſation of arms for a 
ſhort time. | 
A*RMLET. . / from arm.] 
1. A little arm; as, an are? of the ſea." 
2. A piece of armour for the arm. 
3. A bracelet for the arm. | 
A N the takes thy hand, and doth ſeem 
in _ 
Doth ſearch what rings and armlets ſhe can find. 
| Domne. 
Every nymph of the flood her treſſes rending, 
Throws off her arrilet of pearl in the main. Dryd. 
Ax moni'ack. . /;[crroneoully ſo written 
for antmoniack.] A ſort of volatile ſalt. 
See AMMONIACK. 
ARMOR ER. v. . [armorier, Fr.] 
1. He that makes armour, or weapons. 


Now thrive the armorers, and honour's'thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man. Shakeſp. 


pliant, by aſperſion of water and juice of herbs. 
Bacon. 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death that deal in ſteel for gains, 
Were there: the butcher, armorer, and ſmith, 
Who forges ſharpen'd fauchions, or the ſcythe. 
Dryden. 
When arnrers temper in the ford 
The keen-edg'd pole-ax, or the ſhining ſword, 
The red hot metal hiſſes in the lake. Pope. 
2. He that dreſſes another in armour. 
The armorers accomplithing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Sbaleſpeare. 
The morning he was to join battle with Harold, 
his armorer put on his backpiece before, and his 
breaſtplate behind. | Camden. 


ARMO RIAL. adj. [ armorial, Fr.] 22 
ing to the arms or eſcutcheon of a fa- 
mily, as enſigns armorial. 
ARMORTST. 2. /. {from armour. 
ſon {killed in heraldry. 
A*RMORY. 2. . [from armour.]- 
1. The place in which arms are repoſited 
for uſe. | 


] A per- 
Dis. 


The ſword 
Of Michael, from the armory of God, | 
Was giv'n him temper'd ſo, that neither keen, 
Nor ſolid, might reſiſt that edge. Milton. 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeftial vigour arm'd, 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton. 
Let a man conſider theſe virtues, with the con- 
trary fins, and then, as out of a full armory, or 
magazine, let him furniſh his conſcience with 
texts of ſcripture. Scutb. 
2. Armour; arms of defence. 8 
a 1 Nigh at hand 
Celeſtial armory, ſhields, helms, and ſpears, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming, and ng 
ut 


3. Enſigns armorial. | 

Well worthy be you of that armory, 
Wherein you have great glory won this day. 
| Fairy Queen. 
A*RMOUR. 2. /. [armateur, Fr. armatura, 
Lat.] Defenſive arms. 
Your friends are up, and buckle on their ar- 
mur. . Shakeſpeare. 
That they might not gonaked among their ene- 
mies, the only armour that Chriſt allows them. is 
prudence and innocence. South. | 


A*RMOUR-BEARER. 2. , [from armour 
and bear.) He that carries the armour 
of another, 


His armour-bearer firſt, and next he kill'd 
His charioteer. Dryden. 


The 


The armorers make their ſteel more tough and 


ARO 


| The handles to theſe gouges are made fo le, 
| that the handle may 9 under the r 4 
workman. 22 1. 
Others hold their plate under the left n, 
the beſt fituation for keeping it warm. Sroiſt 1 
Ak us. z. /. without the fingular number. 1 
[ arma, Lat.) | - 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of de. 
fence, J 
| Thoſe arms, which Mars before 
Had giv*n the vanquiſh'd, now the victor bore, * 

2. A ſtate of hoſtility. as 5 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the hovghty prelate, A, 
With many more confederates, are In arms, Shak! 

3. War in general, Yo 
Arms and the man I fing. Dry. I, 1 
Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarms, 

Both breathing ſlaughter, both reſolv'd in am, y 
. . P 45 E. 
4. Action; the act of taking arms. F : 
Up roſe the victor angels, and to arms Ra 
The matin trumpet ſung, Minn, Chi 
The ſeas and rocks and ſkies rebound, | 
To arms, to arms, to arms! Pee. Aro 

5. The enſigns armorial of a family. _ 

ARMY. u. /. [armee, Fr.] the 

1. A collection of armed men, obliged to 1 

obey one man. Locke, In c 
Number itſelf importeth not much in armes, 
where the people are of weak courage. Bacon. Bi 
The meaneſt ſoldier, that has fought often in And 
an army, has a truer knowledge of war, than he 
that has writ whole volumes, but never was in any Aro”! 
battle. Souths mol 
The Tuſcan leaders and their army fing, 
Which follow'd great /Eneas to the war; Zon 
Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. aV0! 
Dryden, Sai 

2. A great number. He m 
The fool hath planted in his memory an army of Bid h 

good words. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. And 

AroMa'TICAL. adj. | from aromatick.] A en 

Spicy ; fragrant ; high ſcented. gaev; 
All things that are hot and aromatical do preſerve melt 
liquors or powders. Bacon. caral 

Volatile oils refreſh the animal ſpirits, but yi 

likewiſe are endued with all the bad qualities of from t 
ſuch ſubſtances, producing all the effects of an on the 
oily and aromatical acrimony. _. Arbuthnet, 4's G 
AxouAT Trick. adj, [from aroma, Lat. A þl 
ſpice. ] - | : : He C 
1. Spicy. | gulf 
Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, pointed, 
And now their odours arm'd againſt them fly : Sono 
Some preciouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 0 
And ſome by aromatick ſplinters die. Drydne One c 
2. Fragrant ; ſtyong ſcented. : Ing ur 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, are ve 
Die of a roſe in aromatick pain. Pele. | 
AROMA'TICKS. 2. / Spices. ANNA 
They were furniſhed for exchange of their an- arrack 
maticks, and other proper commodities. Raleigb. iv 
AROMATIZATION. 2. , [from aroma- es 
tize.] The mingling of a due propor- = 0 
ion ick fi drugs wi at v 
tion of aromatick ſpices or drug uy ys 
any medicine. by dig 
To ARO MAT IZE. . a. [from aroma, Lat. alles. 
__ | 
: 1 . . Out o 
1. To ſcent with ſpices ; to impregnate 16 oh 
with ſpices. China, tea 
Drink the firſt cup at ſupper hot, and ne an | 
. , ed, * 
hour before ſupper ſomething hot m_ arema _ ARR 4 
2. To ſcent; to perfume. : | = or 
Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this * To ſet. 
ſavoury odour, as though aromatized by their tk One is { 
verſions Ar ty, that 
Aro'sz. The preterits of the verb ariſe tices of 


Ruſtling with armour. | 


Ll 


hollow place under the ſhoulder. 


| See ABl. 


z, 


A8 u. 


Ato'vnD. ad. [from, and rl 
1. In a circle. | | 
He ſhall extend his propagated ſway, 


Atlas turns the rowling heav'ns aroand, 
* broad ſhoulders with their li ghts are crown'd, 


J And all x was ſky, and ocean all around. 
| : | . Dryden. 
AzounD. prep. About; encircling, 10 
5 to encompals. 
: rom young Iülus head 
A lambent flame bow i which gently ſpread 
Ariund his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd, 
Y Axc'usg. v. a. [from a and rouſe.] 
1. To wake from ſleep. ; 
How loud howling wolves arouſe the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night. Shakeſp, 
g. To raiſe up; to excite. | | 
Put abſent, what fantaſtick woes arous'd 
Rage in each thought, by reſtleſs muſing fed, 
Chill che warm cheek, and blaſt the bloom of life. 
 Thumſon. 
AA“. adv. [from à and row.] In a 
row ; with the breaſts all bearing againſt 
the ſame line. 
Then ſome green gowns are by the laſſes worn 
In chaſteſt plays, till home they walk . 
: Si ne. 
But with a pace more ſober and more ſlow, 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arow. 
, Dryden. 
Axor T. adv. [a word of uncertain ety- 
mology, but very ancient uſe.] Be 
gone; away: a word of expulſion, or 
avoiding. . 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the night-mare, and her name told, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 
And aroynt thee, witch, arcynt thee right. Shakeſp, 


e 2, J. [ Fr. ſpelt falſely Har- 


anciently meant much the ſame as our 
carabine, or fuſee. 

A harquebuſe, or ordnance, will be farther heard 
from the mouth of the piece, than backwards or 
on the ſides. | - Bacon. 

ArqueBusIER, 2. , [from arquebu/e.] 
A ſoldier armed with an arquebuſe. 
He compaſſed them in with fifteen thouſand ar- 


pointed, | 5 Knolles. 
AaAch, O'RR ACH, or OR RAOE. ». / 


i One of the quickeſt plants both in com- | 
ing up and running to ſeed. Its leaves | 


are very good in pottage. 


{ts Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


5 arrack is an Indian name for ſtrong wa- 
0 l ters of all kinds; for they call our ſpi- 
. nts and brandy Engliſh arrack, But 
"th what we underſtand by the name ar- 
rack, is no other than a ſpirit procured 
1 by diſtillation from a vegetable juice 
called toddy, which flows by inciſion 
Ys out of the cocoa-nut tree. Chambers, 
[ ſend this to be better known for choice of 
China, tea, arrack, and other Indian goods, 
5 Spectator. 
d. 1 k 7 pe i 
acon. as ARRA IGN. V. &. [ arranger, Fr. to 
ſet in order.] 
un- ſet a thing in order, or in its place. 
-_ ne is ſaid to arraign a writ in a coun- 


ty, that fits it for trial before the juſ- 


riſe 


gue 1 A hand gun. It ſeems to have | 
* 


gucluſiers, whom he had brought with him well ap- 


Arrack, or ArRa'ck. 2. . The word | 


ARR 

| to be arraigned, where he is indicted} 
and brought forth to his trial. Covell, 
Summon a ſeſſion, that we may arraign 

Our moſt diſloyal lady; for as ſhe hath 


Been publickly accuſed, ſo ſhall ſhe have | 
A juſt and open trial. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To accuſe; to charge with faults in 

general, as in controverſy, in a ſatire. | 

Reverſe of nature ! ſhall ſuch copies then 

Arraign th* originals of Maro's pen? Roſcommon. 

- He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly 
endeavour to lay him there: for while he deſpiſes 
him, he arraigns and condemns him in his heart. 

k South, 


* 


3. It has for before the fault. 

My own enemies I ſhall never anſwer; and if 
your lordſhip has any, they will not arraign you 
for want of knowledge. | 

Dryden's Dedication ta the Aneid. 


ARRAIGNMENT. 2. [from arraign.] 
The act of arraigning; an accuſation ; 

a charge. 
In the ſixth ſatire, which ſeems only an arraign- 
ment of the whole ſex, there is a latent admonition 
to avoid ill women. Dryden. 


To ARRANGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.] 
To put in the proper order for any pur- 


poſe. _ 
I chanc'd this day 
To ſee two knights in travel on my way, 
(A ſorry ſight!) arrang'd in battle new. 
| Fairy Queen. 
How effectually are its muſcular fibres arranged, 
and with what judgment are its columns and tur- 
rows diſpoſed ! Cheyne, 
ARRANGEMENT. z. /. | from arrange. 
The act of putting in proper order; the 
ſtate of being put in order. 
There is a proper arrangement of the parts in 
elaſtick bodies, which may be facilitated by uſe. 
Cheyne. 


ARRANT. adj. [a word of uncertain ety- 


being at firſt applied in its proper ſig- 
nification to vagabonds, as an errant or 
arrant rogue, that is, a rambling rogue, 
loſt, in time, its original ſignification, 
and being by its uſe underſtood to im- 
ply ſomething bad, was applied at large 
to any thing that was mentioned with 
hatred or contempt.] Bad in a high de- 
ree. 
b Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after 
me, as at the arranteſt coward that ever ſhewed his 
ſhoulders to the enemy. Signcy. 
A vain fool grows forty times an arranter fot 
than before. SLES | L' Eftrange. 
And let him every deity adore, 
If his new bride proye not an arrant whore. 
3 . Dryden. 
A*RRANTLY. adv. from arrant.] Cor- | 
ruptly; ſhamefully. f | 
Funeral tears are as arrantiy hired out as mourn- 
ing cloxes. ns L' Eftrange. 
AR RAS. 2. / [from Arras, a town in 
Artois, where hangings are woven. ] 
Tapeſtry; hangings woven with images. 
Thence to the hall, which was on every ſide | 
With rich array and coſtly arras dight. 


Ladd 


He's going to his mother's cloſet ; 
Behind the arras I'll convey myſelf, 


To hear the proceſs. Shakeſpeare, 
As he ſhall paſs the galleries, I'll place | 
A guard behind the arras. Denham's Sephy. 


ARrRAUGHT. v. a. [a word uſed by Spen- 
ſer in the preter tenſe, of which I have 


N. 


ices of the circuit. A priſoner is ſaid 


not found the preſent, but ſuppoſe he 


* 


mology, but probably from errant, which | 


ARR 
derived arreach from arracher, F r.] Seiz- 
ed by violence. | 


His ambitious ſons unto them twain 
Arraught the rule, and from their tather drew. 


Fairy Queer. ' 


ARRA'Y. 7. ſ. [arroy, Fr. arreo, Sp. ar- 
redo, Ital. from reye, Teut. order. It 
was adopted into the middle Latin, 
mille hominum arraitorum, Knighton.] 

1. Order, chiefly of war. 

The earl eſpying them ſcattered near the army, 
ſent one to command them to their array. Hayward. 
Wer't thou ſought to deeds 
That might require th' array of war, thy ſkill 
Of conduct would be ſuch, that all the world 
Could not ſuſtain thy proweſs. Milton. 
A gen' ral ſets his army in array 
In vain, unleſs he fight and win the day. Denham, 
2. Dreſs. e 
A rich throne, as bright as ſunny day, 
On which there ſat moſt brave embelliſlied 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 
A maiden queen. , Fairy Queen. 
In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Aroſe, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich array. Dryden. 


3. In law. 


jury or inqueſt of men impannelled up- 
on a cauſe. Thence is the verb to ar- 
ray a pannel, that is, to ſet forth one by 
another the men impannelled. Coave/l. 
To ARRAY. v. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] 
1. To put in order. af 
2. To deck; to dreſs; to adorn the per- 
ſon: with the particle wh or in. 
Deck thyſelf now with majeſty -and excellency, 
and array thyſelf with glory and beauty. ch, xl. 10. 
Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in higheſt heay'n, array u in gold 
Empyreal. Milton. 
One veſt array d the corpſe, and one they ſpread 
O'er his clos'd eyes, and wrapp'd around his head. 
Dryden. 
3. In law. See Ax RAx in law. | 
ARRA'YERS. z./. [from array.] Officers 
who anciently had the care of ſeeing the 
ſoldiers duly appointed in their armour. 
Il Covell, 
ARRE AR. adwv.[arriere, Fr. behind.] Be- 
hind. This is the primitive ſigniſica- 
tion of the word, which, though not now 


in uſe, ſeems to be retained by Spen/er. 


See REAR. I 
To leave with ſpeed Atlanta ſwift arrear, 
Through foreſts wild and unfrequented land 
To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. | 
| : Fairy Quern. 
ARrREaR. ». / That which remains be- 
hind unpaid, though due. See Ar- 


REA RACE. | EY 
His boon is giv'n; his knight has gain'd the 
| day, 3 
But loſt the prize; th' arrears are yet to pay. 
Dryden. 
If a tenant run away in arrear of ſome rent, 
the land remains; that cannot be carried away, or 
loſt. ; | ache 
It will comfort our graad-children, when they 
ſee a few rags hung up in Weſtminſter-hall, which | 
coſt an hundred millions, whereof they are paying 
the arrears, and boaſting, as beggars do, that their 
grandfathers were rich. Swifts 
ARRE"ARAGE. 72. / a word noy little uſed, 


[from arriere, Fr. behind.] 
Arrearage is the remainder of an account, ot 2 
ſum of money remaining in the hands of an ac- 
cauntant; or, more generally, any money unpaid 
at the due time, as arreurage of rent. Cnoals 


Pa Paget 


Array, of the Fr. arroy, i. e. 
ordo, the ranking or ſetting forth of a 
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ARR 


Paget ſet forth the king of England's title to 
| his debts and penſion from the French king; with 
all arrcarages. Hayward. 

He'll grant the tribute, ſend the arrearages. 

— Shakeſpeare. 
The old arrearages under which that crown had 
long groaned, being defrayed, he hath brought 

Lurana to uphold and maintain herſelf. 
. - Hoiwel's Vocal Fore. 


ARREARAN CE. 2. J. The ſame with ar- 
rear. See Ax REAR. Di. 

ARRENTA TION. z. [from arrendar, 

Span. to farm.) Is, in the foreſt law, 
the licenſing an owner of lands in the 
foreſt, to incloſe them with a low hedge 
and ſmall ditch, in conſideration of a 
yearly rent. Di#. 

ARrREPT1 TIOUS. adj. [arreptus, Lat.] 

1. Snatched away. * 

2. [from ad and repo.] Crept in privily. 

Ax REST. u. / [from arre/ter, Fr. to ſtop. ] 

1. In law. 

A ſtop or ſtay; as, a man apprehended for debt, 
is ſaid to be arreſted, To plead in arr of judg- 
ment, is to thew cauſe why judgment ſhould be 
ſtayed, though the verdict of the twelve be patled, 
To plead in arreſt of taking the inqueſt upon the 
former iflue, is to ſhew caute why an inqueſt ſhould 
not be taken. An arr is a certain rettraint of 
a man's perſen, depriving him of his own will, and 

© dinding it ro become obedient to the will of the law, 
and may be called the beginning of impriſonment. 

Coneell. 

If I could ſpeak ſo wiſely under an æarreſt, 1 

would ſend for my creditors ; yet I had as lief have 

the foppery of freedom, as the morality of impri- 

ſonment. Sbakeſpeare. 


2. Any caption, ſeizure of the perſon. 
To the rich man, who had promiſed himſelf eaſe 
for many years, it was a ſad arrq, that his ſoul 
Was ſurpriſed the firſt night. Taylor. 
3. A op. - | 
The ſtop and arre of the air ſheweth, that the 
air hath little appetite of aſcending. Bacon, 


To ARRE'ST. v. a. [arrefter, Fr. to ſtop.] 
1. To ſeize by a mandate from a court or 


officer of juſtice. See ARREST. 
Good tidings, my lord Haftings, for the which 
I do arreſt thee, traitor, of high treaſon. Shakeſp. 
There's one yonder arreſtcd, and carried to pri- 
fon, was worth five thouſand of you all. Shakeſp. 


2. To ſeize any thing by law. 
He hath enjoyed nothing of Ford's but twenty 
pounds of money, which muit be paid to maſter 
Brook; his horſes are arreſſed for it. Shakeſpeare, 


3. To ſeize; to lay hands on; to detain 
by power. | 


But when'as Morpheus had with leaden maze 
Arreſted all. that goodly company. Fairy Queen. 
Age itſelf, which, of all things in the world, 
will not be baffled or defied, ſhall begin to arreſt, 
ſeize, and remind us of our mortality. Scutb, 


4. To withhold ; to hinder. | 
This defect of the Englith juſtice was the main 
impediment that did arreft and ſtop the courſe of 
the conqueſt. p - Davies. 
As often as my dogs with better ſpeed | 
Arrefs her flight, is the to death decreed. Dryden. 
Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thouſand lovers, the relentleſs hand 
Of death arreſt. 
5. To ſtop motion. 
To manifeſt the coagulative power, we have ar- 
reſted the ſiui lity of new milk, and turned it into 
a curdled ſubſtance. | Boyle. 
6. To obſtruct; to ſtop. c 
Aſcribing the cauſes ot things to ſecret propri- 
_ eties, hath arr:/e@ and laid aſieep all true 1 
wa. acone 


= 


Philips, 


þ 


| 


ARR 


 fere'sT, n/. [In horſemanſhip.) A 5. The thing at which we arrives al 


mangey humour between the ham and 
paſtern of the hinder legs of a horſe, 

| Die. 

A*RRETED. adj, [arrectatus, Tow Lat.] 


He that is convened before a judge, and | 


charged with a crime. It is uſed ſome- 
times for imputed or laid unto; as, no 
folly may be arreted to one under age. 
Covell. 
To ARRI“ DE. v. a. [arrideo, Lat.] 
1. To laugh at. 


2. To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one, 


ARRIERE. z. . [French.] The laſt body 
of an army, for which we now uſe rear. 
The horſemen might ifiue forth without diſ- 
turbance of the foot, and the avant-guard with- 
out ſhutfling with the battail or arriere. Hayo. 
ARR1IERE BAN. 7. . [Cafſeneuve derives 
this word from arriere and ban; ban 
denotes the convening of the nobleſſe 
or vaſſals, who hold fees immediately 
of the crown; and arriere, thoſe who 
only hold of the king mediately.]J A 
general proclamation, by which the 
king of France ſummons to the war all 
that hold of him, both his own vaſlals 
or the nobleſſe, and the vaſſals of his 
vaſſals. ; 

ARRI'ERE FEE, or FIE. Is a fee de- 
pendant on a ſuperior one. Theſe fees 
commenced, when dukes and counts, 
rendering their governments heredita- 
ry, diſtributed to their officers parts of 
the domains, and permitted thoſe of- 


ficers to gratify the ſoldiers under them | 


in the ſame manner. 
ARRIERE VASSAL., The vaſlal of a vaſſal. 


Trevoux. | 


ARR1'SION. z. / [arriſio, Lat.] A ſmiling | 


upon. Di. 
ARR1VAL. 7. , [from arrive.] The act 


of coming to any place; and, figurative- | 


ly, the attainment of any purpoſe. 

How are we chang'd fince we firit ſaw the queen! 
She, like the ſun, does ſtill the ſame appear, 
Bright as the was at her arriva/ here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyſſes upon 
his own iſland. 

ARRIVANCE. z. / [from arrive.] Com- 
pany coming : not in uſe, 
Every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. Shakeſpeare. 
To ARRI VE. v. 7. [arriver, Fr. to come 
on ſhore.] | 
1. To come to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 
Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 
She laid her down. Dryden. 


2. To reach any place by travelling. 
When we were arrived upon the verge of his 


eſtate, we ſtopped at a little inn, to reſt ourſelves 


and our horſes. - 
3- To reach any point. 
The bounds of ail body we have no difficulty to 
arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds 
nothing to hinder its progreſs. 
4. To gain any thing by progreſſive ap- 
proach. | | 
It is the highet wiſdom by deſpiſing the world 
to arrive at heaven; they are blefied who converſe 
with God. | | Taylor. 
The virtuous may know in ſpeculation, what 
they could never arrive at by practice, and avoid 
the ſnares of the erafty. $7 diſun. 


Sidney. 


Broome s View cf Epic Poetry. 


Locke. | 


F 


ARR 


ſuppoſed to be good. 


16. To happen : with 70 before the N 


This ſenſe ſeems not proper. 
Happy ! to whom this glorious death arrive: 
More to be valued than a thouſand lives, 77750 
To ARRO'DE. V. a. [arrodo, Lat.] To gaad 
or nibble. 4 Bow 
A*RROGANCE, g 2. fe [arroganiia, Lal.] 
ARROGANCY. \ The act or quality cf 
taking much upon one's ſelf ; that ſpe. 
_ cies of pride which conſiſts in exorbitant 
claims, 
Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, 
And loves not me; be you, good lord, aſſu;'s, 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Fial. 
Pride hath no other glaſs 8 
To ſhew itſelf but pride; for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. Sab. 
Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, ang th+ 
froward mouth, do 1 hate. Prov. viii. 15 
Diſcourſing of matters dubious, and on any con. 
trovertible truths, we cannot, without arr:gar:y, 
entreat a credulity. Brown's Vu gar Rrrats 
Humility it expreſſes by the ſtooping and bend. 
ing of the head; arrogance, when it is lifted, or, ag 
we ſay, toiled up. Dryder's Du frei. 
ARROGANT. adj, [ arrogans, Lat.] Given 
to make exorbitant claims; haughty; 
proud. © 
Feagh's right unto that country which he claims, 
or the ſigniory therein, muſt be vain and arrgar.. 
; Spenſer en Ireland, 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes 
and ſtates, is natural to popular governments. Tul. 
A*RROGANTLY, adv, from arrogant. 


In an arrogant manner. 
Our poet may 
Himfelf admire the fortune of his play; 
And arregantly, as his fellows do, 
| Think he writes well, becauſe he pleaſes you. Drya, 
Another, warm'd 
With high ambition, and conceit of proweſs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus preſum'd; 
What if this ſword, full often drench'd in blood, 
Should now cleave ſheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. 8 Pbilipt. 


ARROGANTNESS, 2. / [from arrogant} 


? 


** 


The ſame with arrogance ; which fee. 
5 Did. 
To ARROGATE. v. a. [arrogo, Lat.) 


To claim vainly; to exhibit unjub 
claims only prompted by pride. 
I intend to deſcribe this battle fully, not to de- 
rogate any thing from one nation, or to arrogate td 
the other. Hayward. 
The popes arrogated unto themſelves, that the 
empire was held of them in homage. b 
5 Sir Walter Ralligb, 
: Who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal tate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd,, 3 
Over his brethren. . Mn. 
Rome never arrogated to herſelf any infallibility, 
but what ſhe pretended to be founded upon Chriſts 
promiſe. Tillotſine 
ARRoGa'T10N. 2. , [from arrogat?.] A 
claiming in a proud unjuſt manner, Did. 
ARrrO's10N. . /. [from arroſus, Lat.] 4 
gnawing. - Did. 
AR ROW. 2. , [anepe, dax. ] The pointed 
weapon which is ſhot from a bow. Darts 
are thrown by the hand, but in poetry 


they are confounded. 
I ſwear. to thee by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, 
By his beſt arrow with the golden head. Sbalaß. 
Here were boys fo deſperately reſolved, a5 to fd 
arrows out of their- fleſh, and deliver them to be 
ſhot again by the archers on their fide. Hayward. 
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ART 


Jad.) A water plant, ſo called from 
the reſemblance of its leaves to the head 
of an arrow. Ls Diaz. 
A's ROW Y. adj. [from arrow, ] Conſiſt- 


ing of arrows. 
He ſaw them in their forms of battle rang' d, 


ot | | 
fleet of arrezvy ſhow'r againſt the face 


Of their purſuers, and o'ercame by flight, Milton. 
ARSE. 1. /. (Ts Sax.] The buttocks, 
or hind part of an animal. | 
T; hang an AR8E. A vulgar phraſe, fig- 
nifying to be tardy, ſluggiſh, or dilatory. 
For Hudibras wore but one ipur, - 
As wiſely knowing, could he fiir 
To active trot one fide of 's horſe, 
The other would not hang an arſe. Hudibras. 
AxsE FOOT, 2. / A kind of water fowl, 
called alſo a didapper. Dia. 
AxsE-sMAKT. 2. /. ¶ perſicaria, Lat.] An 
herb. | FEY, 
ASENAL. . J. [arſenale, Ital.] A re- 
poſitory of things requiſite to war; a 
magazine of military ſtores. 
would have a room for the old Roman inſtru- 
ments of war, where you might ſee all the ancient 
military furniture, as it might have been in an arſe- 
7 of old Rome. Addiſon. 
AzsENICAL. adj, from arſenick.] Con- 
taining arſenick; conſiſting of arſenick. 
An hereditary conſumption, or one engendered 
by arſenical fumes under ground, is incapable of 
cure. Harwey. 
There are arſenical, or other like noxious mine- 
rals lodged underneath. Mocdabard. 


AK SEN ICEk. 2. . [&goivmer.} A ponder- 
ous mineral ſubſtance, volatile and un- 
inflammable, which gives a whiteneſs to 
metals in fuſion, and proves a violent 
corroſive poiſon; of which there are 
three ſorts. Native or yellow arſenick, 
called alſo auripigmentum or orpiment, 
is chiefly found in copper mines. Vite 
or cry/talline arſenick 18 extracted from the 
native kind, by ſubliming it with a pro- 
portion of ſea ſalt: the ſmalleſt quantity 
of cryſtalline arſenick, being mixed with 
any metal, abſolutely deſtroys its mal- 
leability ; and a fingle grain will turn a 
pound of copper into a beautiful ſeem- 


Sharp 


ar/eick is a preparation of the white, 

made by adding to it a mineral ſulphur. - 

Chambers. 

Arſerick is a very deadly poiſon; held to the 

fire, it emits ſumes, but liquates very little. | 

. Woodward on Foſſils. 
ART. z. J. [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 


I. Tie. power of doing ſomething not 


How quick they wheel'd, and flying, behind them | A 
ih 


ing ſilver, but without ductility. Red 


ART 


The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 
That can make vile things precious. 
5. Cunning, | Fes 

More matter with leſs art. 
6. Speculation, | 
I have as much of this in art as you ; 
But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. Shakeſp. 
RTE RIAL. adj, [from artery.) That 
which relates to the artery ; that which 
1s contained in the artery. | 
Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous tood, 
Had cool'd and languiſh'd in the arterial road. 
3 ED Blackmore. 
A s this mixture of blood and chyle paſſeth 
through the arterial tube, it is preſſed by two con- 
trary forces; that of the heart driving it forward 
againſt the ſides of the tube, and the elaſtick force 
of the air preſſing it on the oppoſite ſides of thoſe 
air-bladders, along the ſurface of which this arte- 
rial tube creeps. Arbutbnot. 
ARTER10'TOMY. 2. / [from aflneia, and 
Tiv.,w, to cut.] The operation of let- 
ting blood from the artery: a practice 
much in uſe among the French. 
ARTERY. . /. [arteria, Lat.] An artery 
is a conical canal, conveying the blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body. 
Each artery is compoled of three coats ; 


Shakeſp. 
Shakeſpeare. 


fine blood veſſels and nerves, for nou- 
riſhing the coats of the artery; the ſe- 
cond is made up of circular, or rather 
ſpiral fibres, of which there are more or 
fewer ſtrata, according to the bigneſs of 
the artery. Theſe fibres have a ſtrong 
elaſticity, by which they contract them- 
ſelves with ſome force, when the power 
by which they have been ſtretched out 
ceaſes. The third and inmoſt coat is a 
ſine tranſparent membrane, which keeps 
the blood within its canal, that other- 
wiſe, upon the dilatation of an artery, 
would eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral fibres 
from one another. As the arteries grow 


the coats of the veins ſeem only to be 
continuations of the capillary arteries. 


The arteries are elaſtic tubes, endued with a con- 
tractile force, by which they drive the blood fill 
forward ; it being hindered from going backward 
by the valves of the heart. Arbutbnot. 

A'RTFUL. adj. from art and full. 
1. Performed with art. | 

The laſt of theſe was certainly the moſt eaſy, 

but, for the ſame reaſon, the leaſt artful. Dryden. 
2. Artificial ; not natural. 
3. Cunning ; ſkilful ; dexterous. 

O {till the ſame, Ulyſſes, ſhe rejoin'd, 

In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd, 

Artful in ſpeech, in action, and in mind. Pope. 
A*RTFULLY. adv. | from artful.]} With 

art; ſkilfully ; dexterouſly. 

The reſt in rank : Honoria, chief in place, 
Was artfully contriv'd to ſet her face _ 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace. Dryd. 

Vice is the natural growth of our corruption, 
How irreſiſtibly muſt it prevail, when the ſeeds of 
it are artfully ſown, and induſtriouſly cultivated ! 

, Rogers. 
A*RTFULNESS. 2. J. [from artful.] 
1. Skill. 


round him theſe maſſy bodies. Cheyne. 


12 taught by nature and inſtinct; as, to 

ien. «2/4 is natural, to dance is an art. 

] 3 Art is properly an habitual: knowledge of cer- 

Did. bin rules and maxims, by which a man is governed 

] A and irccted in his actions. South. 

Dis. Bleſt with each grace of nature and of art. Pope. 

ae. Ex n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

inte The laſt and greateſt art, the art to blot. Pope. 

Darts ?, ſcience; as, the liberal arts. 

oetry Atte that reſpe& the mind were ever reputed no- 
bler than thoſe. that ſerve the body. Ben Jonſon. 
„When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 

Lakeſp On ral at arts he did not underſtand? Dryden. 

ro pull BY A trade, | | 

1 to be 7 his obſervation is afforded us by the art of 

yevard making ſugar, : 2 Boyle. 

4 4 Artfulneſs; ſkill; dexterity. 


] 2. Cunning. 
| | 


By 


of which the firſt ſeems to be a thread of | 


ſmaller, theſe coats grow thinner, and 


Quincy. 


Conſider with how much art fulneſs his bulk and | 
ſituation is contrived, to have juſt matter to draw | 


— 


ART 


ArTmrI TICAL. 7 _ 8 

reien. adj. [from arthritis.} 
1, Gouty ; relating to the gout. 
Frequent changes produce all the artbritick diſ- 
eaſes, : Arbutbict. 
2. Relating to qoints. 
Senpents, worms, and leaches, though ſome want 
bones, and all extended articulations, yet haye they 
arthritical analogies; and, by the motion of fibrous 
and muſculous parts, are able to make progreſſion. 
Brawn's Vulgar Errours, 


ARTHRITIS. x. J. L Nęilis, from 4 Neos, 
a joint.] Any diſtemper that affects the 
joints, but the gout particularly. Qzincy. 


A*RTICHOKE. 2. /. [ artichault, Fr.] 

This plant is very like the thiſtle, but hath 
large ſcaly heads ſhaped like the cone of the pine 
tree; the bottom of each ſcale, as alſo at the but- 
tom of the florets, is a thick fleſhy eatable ſub- 
ſtance, Miller. 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage ard 
cabbage lettuce 5 none have double leaves, one be- 
longing to the ſtalk, another to the fruit or ſeed, 
but the artichoke, Bacon. 

Articbołkes contain a rich, nutritious, ſtimulating 

juice. | Arbuthnot on Alimente. 

A*RTICHOKE of Jeruſalem. A ſpecies of 
ſun flower. . 

ARTICK. adj, [it ſhould be written arc- 
tick, from &..] Northern; under 
the Bear. See ARCTICK. 

But they would have winters like thoſe beyond 
the artick circle; for the ſun would be 80 degrees 
from them. | Broxwr. 
In the following example it 15, con- 
trary to cuſtom, ſpelt after the Frencix 
manner, and accented on the laſt ſylla- 
ble. | 

To you, who live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fifty-three, 
And do not much for cold atone, 
By bringing thither fifty-one,, 
Methinks all climes fhould be alike, = 
From tropick e'cn to pole artique. Dryden. 


ARTICLE. u. . [articulus, Lat.) 
1. A part of ſpeech, as, the, an; the man, 
an ox. 
2. A ſingle clauſe of an account; a parti- 


cular part of any complex thing. 

Laws touching matters of order are c ab 
by the power of the church; articles concerning 
doctrine, not ſo. Hceter. 

Have the ſummary of all our griefs, ö 
When time ſhall ſerve to ſhew in articles. Shakeſp.. 

Many believe the article of remillion of fins, but 

believe it without the condition of repentance. We. 
believe the article otherwiſe than Cod intended it. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 

All the precepts, promiſes, and threatenings of. 
the goſpel will riſe up in judgment againſt us; and, 
the articles of our faith will be fo many articles of 
accuſation z and the great weight of our charge 
will be this, That we did not obey the goſpel which, 
we profoſſed to believe; that we made confeſſion of 
the chriſtian faith, but lived like heathens. Tillotſon. 

Yeu have ſmall reaſon to repine upon that arti- 
cle of life. Soift. 

'3. Terms ; ſtipulations. 2 
I embrace theie conditions; let us have articles 

between us. . Shakeſpeare. 
It would have gall'd his ſurly nature, 

Which eatiiy endures not article, 

Tying him to aught. 

4. Point of time; exact time. 
If Cansfield had not, in that ar:ic/e of time, 

given them that briſk charge, by which other troops. 

were ready, the king himſelf had been in danger, 

Clarendor. 
To ARTICLE. v. 2. {from the noun 4 


ticle.] Ta ſtipulate ; to make terms. 
Suck. 


— 


| 


0 


rr 


Shakeſpeargs 


Such in love's warfare is my caſe, 
I may not article for grace, 
Having put love at laſt to ſhow this face. Donne. 
He had not infringed the leaſt tittle of what was 
articled, that they aimed at one mark, and their 
ends were concentrick. Hebels Vocal Foreſt. 
If it be ſaid, God choſe the ſucceſſor, that is ma- 
Aifeſtly not ſo in the ſtory of Jephtha, where he ar- 
tieled with the people, and they made him judge 
over them. Locke. 
To A'rTIOLE. v. a. To draw up in par- 
ticular articles. -1 
He, whoſe life ſeems fair, yet if all his errours 
- and follies were articled againſt him, the man would 
ſeem vicious and miſerable. g 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
ARTICULAR, adj. [articularis, Lat.] 
Belonging to the joints. In medicine, 
an epithet applied to a diſeaſe, which 
more immediately infeſts the joints. 
Thus the gout is called orbus articu- 
ARrTICULATP. adj. | from articulus, Lat.] 
1. Diſtint ; divided, as the parts of a 
limb are divided by joints; not conti- 
nued in one tone, as articulate ſounds; 
that is, ſounds varied and changed at 
proper pauſes, in oppoſition to the voice 
of animals, which admit no ſuch variety. 
An articulate pronunciation, a manner 
of ſpeaking clear and diſtin, in which 
one ſound 1s not confounded with ano- 
ther, | | 
In fpeaking under water, when the voice is re- 
dSuced to an extreme exility, yet the articulate 
founds, the words, are not confounded. Bacon, 

'The firſt, at leaſt, of theſe I thought deny'd 
To beaſts; whom God, on their creation-day, 
Created mute to all articulate ſound. 
Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the fingers on 
either hand, On the left, they accounted their 
digits and articulate numbers unto an hundred; on 
the right hand, hundreds and thouſands. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Branched out into articles. This is a 
meaning little in uſe. 

Henry's inſtructions were extreme curious and 
articulate; and, in them, more articles touching 
inquiſition, than negotiation : requiring an anſwer 
in diſtinct articles to his queſtions. Bacen, 

Te ArTICULATE. v. 4. [from article.] 
1. To form words; to utter diſtinct ſylla- 
bles; to ſpeak as a man. | 

The dogmatiit knows not by what art he direQs 
His tongue, in articulating ſounds into voices. 

; f a . Glanwillc. 

Pariſian academiſts, in their anatomy of apes, 


tell us, that the muſcles of the tongue, which 40 


moſt ſerve to articalate a word, were wholly like 
thoſe of man. Ray on the Creation. 

They would advance in knowledge, and not de- 
ceive themſelves with a little articulated air. Locke. 

2. To draw up in articles. 

Theſe things, indeed, you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at market-croſſes, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With ſome fine colour. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To make terms; to treat. Theſe two 
latter fſignifications are unuſual. 
| Send us to Rome 
The beſt, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours. Shakeſpeare. 


To ARTICULATE. v. 2. To ſpeak diſ- 


tinctly. | 
ARTICULATELY. adv. | from articulate] 
In an articulate voice. 


The ſecret purpoſe of our heart, no leſs articu- 
ately ſpoken to God, who needs not our words to 


4 


Milton. | 


ART 


] AnTrcULaTENESS. . / [from artieu- 

late.] The quality of being articulate. 

ArTicuLa"TION. 2. / [from articulate.] 
1. The juncture, or joint of bones. 

With relation to the motion of the bones in their 
articulations, there is a twofold liquor prepared for 
the inunction and lubrification of their heads, an 
oily one, and a mucilaginous, ſupplied by certain 
glandules ſeated in the articulationt. Ray. 

2. The act of forming words. 

Il conceive that an extreme ſmall, or an extreme 
great ſound, cannot be articulate, but that the ar- 
ticulation requireth a mediocrity of ſound, Bacon. 

By articulation J mean a peculiar motion and 
figure of ſome parts belonging to the mouth, be- 
tween the throat and lis. Holder. 

3. [In botany.] The joints or knots in 
ſome plants, as the cane, 

A'RTIFICE. 2. / | artificium, Lat.] 

1. Trick; fraud ; ftratagem. 

It needs no legends, no ſervice in an unknown 
tongue; none of all theſe laboriovs artifices of igno- 
rance ; none of all theſe cloaks and coverings. 

: South. 

2. Art; trade; ſkill obtained by ſcience 


or practice. 
ARrTIFICER. 2. /. [artifex, Lat.] 
1. An artiſt; a manufacturer; one by 
whom any thing 1s made. 

The lights, doors, and ſtairs, rather directed to 

the uſe of the gueſt, than to the eye of the artificer. 
Sidney. 

The great artificer would be more than ordina- 
rily exact in drawing his own picture. South, 

In the practices of artificers, and the manufac- 
tures of ſeveral kinds, the end being prapoſed, we 
find out ways. Locke. 

2. A forger; a contriver. 
He, ſoon aware, 8 
Each perturbation ſmooth'd with outward calm, 
Artificer of fraud! and was the firſt : 
That praQtis'd falſehood under faintly ſhew. Milton. 
Th' artificer of lies 
Renews th' aſſault, and his laſt batt'ry tries. 
* Dryden. 
3. A dexterous or artful fellow: not in uſe. 
Let you alone, cunning artificer. Ben Jonſon, 
ARTIFICIAL. adj. [artificiel, Fr.] 
1. Made by art ; not natural. 

Baſilius uſed the artificial day of torches to 
lighten the ſports their inventions could 3 

ianey. 

The curtains cloſely drawn the light to Frans 
As if he had contriv'd to lie unſeen s _ 

Thus cover'd with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office. | Dryden. 

There is no natural motion perpetual; yet it 
doth not hinder but that it is poſſible to contrive 
ſuch an artificial revolution. Wilkins. 

2. Fictitious ; not genuine. 

Why, I can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile, 
And cry, Content, to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears. Shakeſp. 

The reſolution which we cannot reconeile to 
public good, has been ſupported by an obſequious 
party, and then with uſual methods confirmed by 
an artificial majority. - Swift. 

2. Artful ; contrived with kill. 

Theſe ſeem to be the more artificial, as thoſe 
of a fingle perſon the more natural governments. 

Temple. 

ARTIFICIAL Arguments, | In rhetorick. |] 
Are proofs on conſiderations which ariſe 
from the genius, induſtry, or invention 

of the orator ; which are thus called, to 
diſtinguiſh them from laws, authorities, 
citations, and the like, which are ſaid 
to be inartificial arguments. 

ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a ſector or ſcale, 


| 


ART 


| logarithmick fines and tangents; which 

by the help of the line of numbers, ſolve. 
with tolerable exactneſs, queſtions in 
trigonometry, navigation, c. 8 


; Chamber 
ARTIFICIAL Numbers, are the ſame with 
logarithms. 5 
ARTIFI CIALLY. &dv. [from artifcial] 
1. Artfully ; with kill; with good con. 
trivance. 

How cunningly he made his faultineſs leſs, how 
artificially he ſet out the torments of his own con. 
ſcience. Sidng, 

Should any one be caſt upon a deſolate iſſand, 
and find there a palace artificially contrived, and 
curiouſly adorned, Ray. 

2. By art; not naturally. 

It is covered on all ſides with earth, crumble 

Into powder, as if it had been artificially ſifted, 
Addiſon, 
ARTIFICIALNESS. 2. J. [from artificial.] 
Artfulneſs. = 


ART1FICIOUS. adj. [from artifice.] The 
ſame with artificial. : 


ARTULLERY.2/. It has no plural. [artil. 
„ | 

1. Weapons of war; always uſed of miſ. 
ſive weapons. 


and ſaid unto him, Go, carry them unto the city, 
| | 1 Samuel. 
2. Cannon; great ordnance. 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field ? 
And heav*n's artillery thunder in the ſkies ? 
| Shakeſpear:, 
I'll to the Tower with all the haſte I can, 
To view th' artillery and ammunition. Shakeſþ. 
Upon one wing the arz#lery was drawn, being 
ſixteen pieces, every piece having pioneers to plain 
the ways. | Hayward, 
He that views a fort to take it, 
Plants his artillery *gainſt the weakeſt place. 


Den bam. 
Ak TISAN. 2. J. [French.] 
1. Artiſt; profeſſor of an art. 
What are the moſt judicious artiſans, but the 
mimicks of nature ? Motton's ArchiteZure 
Beſt and happieſt artiſan, 
Beſt of painters, if you can, 
With your many-colour'd art, N 
Draw the miſtreſs of my heart. Cuardiats 
2. Manufacturer; low tradeſman. 
I who had none but generals to oppoſe me, muſt 
have an artiſan for my antagoniſt. Addiir. 
ARTIST. 2. /. [artifte, Fr.] 
1. The profeſſor of an art, generally of 
an art manual. 
How to build ſhips, and dreadful ordnance cf, 
Inftru the artiſts, and reward their haſte, Waller, 
Rich with the ſpoils of many a conquer'd land 
All arts and artiſts Theſeus could command, 
Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better fame: 
The maſter painters and the carvers came. Dy 
When J made this, an artiſt undertook to im- 
tate it; but uſing another way, fell much ſhort. 
Newton's Opticti. 
2. A ſkilful man; not a novice. _ 
If any one thinks himſelf an artift at this, t 
him number up the parts of his child's body : 
A'RTLESLY. adv, [from artleſs.] 
1. In an artleſs manner; without ſkill. 
2. Naturally; ſincerely; without craft. 
Nature and truth, though never ſo low r 285 
gar, are yet pleaſing, when openly and a 4½⁰ν 
preſented. Pate. 
AR TL ESS. adj. [from art and %.] 
1. Unſkilful; wanting art: ſometimes Wu 


Aiern our meaning. Decay Piety. | 
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The high-thoed plowman, ſhould he qult the 


d . 
Arthſs of Gat and of the moving ſand, : Dry 4. 
2. Void of fraud; as, an artleſs maid. 


- Abounding with reeds. 
As. conjunct. [ als, 


elſe. 


When thou do 
Approach me, 


Teut. ] 


In ſinging, as in piping, you excel; 


And ſcarce your maſter could perform ſo well. Dryd. 
| live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as 
1 did; but all theſe are to no purpoſe ; the world 
will not live, think, or love as 1 do. 
2, In the manner that. 
Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 
Wich filent grief, but loudly blam'd the ſtate. 
' Dryden's Æneid. 
The landlord, in his ſhirt as he was, taking a 
candle in one hand, and a drawn ſword in the other, 
ventured out of the room. 
3. That; in a conſequential ſenſe. 
The cunningeſt mariners were ſo conquered by 
the ſtorm, as they thought it beſt with ſtricken 
ſails to yield to be governed by it. 
He had ſuch a dexterous proclivity, as his tea 
ers were fain to reſtrain his forwardneſs. 
The relations are ſo uncertain, as they require 
a great deal of examination. 
Cod ſhall by grace prevent fin ſo ſoon, as to 
keep the ſoul in the virginity of its firſt innocence. 
Siäouth. 
In the ſtate of another. SEE 
Madam, were 1 as you, I'd take her counſel ; 
I'd ſpeak my own diſtreſs. 
A. Philips, Diſtreſt Mother. 
5. Under a particular conſideration ; with 
a particular reſpect. 
Beſides that law which concerneth men as men 
and that which belongs unto men as they are gpen, 
linked with others in ſome, ſociety ; ere 
third which touches all ſeveral bodies politick, ſo 
far forth as one of them hath publick concerns 
Hookers Eccleſ. Polity. 
Dar ſt thou be as good as thy word now ?— 
—— Why, Hal, thou knoweſt, as thou art but a 
man, I dare; but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, 
« I fear the roaring of the lion's whelp. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
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Fairy Queen. 
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The objections that are raiſe 
gedy, are as follow. Gay's Pref, to What d 
Like; of the ſame kind with. 
A fimple idea is one uniform idea, as ſweet, 
; N. Ats. 
In the ſame degree with. 


unleſs you are as matter blind, 
auteous dif 


Hayward. 


Waller. 


ſo high the tumult roſe, 
d Argolick race 
in that narrow ſpace. Dryd. 


0 place of ſafety know ? 


e whereſoe'*er I go, 


Dryd. Aurengzebe. 


Sidn 


poſition find. Blackmore. 
the blue-eyed maid replies, 
benevolent as wiſe, Pope's Od. | 


ng to the manner that 


1 


ſt hear I am as I have been, 
and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


ye call it. 


| 


dwithoutſkill; as, an arilaſt tale. 
N DIN A CEO US. adj. [arundi 

** Of or like reeds. : 

AruxDI'"NEOUS. adj. [arundineus, Lat.] 


naceus, 


er with ſomething 


1, In the ſame mann 


Soift. 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 


« 
Motton. 


Bacon. 
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„ 
9. According to what. 


againſt it. The occaſion is as follows. 
ö 


10, As it were; in ſome ſort. 


11. While; at the ſame time that. 
At either end, it whiſtled as it flew, 


Infected as it fell with ſweat of ſanguine hue. 


Theſe haughty words Ale@o's rage provoke, 
And frighted Turnus trembled as ſhe ſpoke. 


Of ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines. 


12. Becauſe. 


thing could not have been done. 
13. Becauſe it is; becauſe they are. 


ſelves. 

14. Equally. 

Before the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace 
As many voices iſſue, and the ſound 

Of Sybil's words as many times rebound. Dryden 

15. How; in what manner. 


of being underſtood. 


16. With; anſwering to ite or ſame. 
Siſter, well met; whither away ſo faſt? 
pon the like devotion as yourſelves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 
17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to as. 
Every offence committed in the ſtate of nature, 
may, in the ſtate of nature, be alſo puniſhed, and 
as far forth as it may in a commonwealth, Locke. 
As fare as it is good, that human nature ſhould 
exiſt ; ſo certain it is, that the circular revolutions 
of the earth and planets, rather than other motions 


| Bentley. 
18. Going before as, in a comparative 
ſenſe ; the firſt as being ſometimes un- 
derſtood. | 5 | 
Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. Addiſon. 
Bright as the ſun, and like the morning fair. 

: 5 Granville. 
19. Anſwering to /uch. 
ls it not every man's intereſt, that there ſhould 
be ſuch a governour of the world as deſigns our 
happineſs, as would govern us for our advantage ? 


Tillotſon. 


20. Having / to anſwer it ; in a condi- | 


tional ſenſe. 

As far as they carry light and conviction to any 
other man's underſtanding, /o far, I hope, my la- 
bour may be of uſe to him. . Locke. 
21. So is ſometimes underſtood. 

As in my ſpeculations I have endeavoured to 
extinguiſh paſſion and prejudice, I am ſtill deſirous 


y * 


of doing ſome good in this particular. Speffator. 


The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to 
nouriſh the tree, as thoſe that would be trees them 


Bacon. 


Men are generally permitted to publiſh books, 
and contradict others, and even themſelves, as they 
pleaſe, with as little danger of being confuted, as 


Boyle. 


which might as poſſibly have been, do declare God. 


He that commanded the injury to be done, is 
firſt bound; then he that did it; and they alſo are 
obliged who did ſo aſſiſt, as without them the 


Taylor. 


Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
miniſters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord, 


The republick is ſhut up in the great duke's 
dominions, who at preſent is very much incenſe 


Aadiſen on Italy. 

As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they 
thought king Richard had ſaid enough for them; 
and took them to be but as of the king's party, 


| becauſe they were in his power, and at his diſpoſal. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


And as the brands were green, ſo dropp'd the dew; 


D ryden . 


Dryden. 
So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 


Addiſon's Cato. 


— 


ASC 
22. Anſwering to /o conditionally, 


So may th” auſpicious queen of love 
To thee, O ſacred ſhip, Jo kind 


gave to every man. 1 Cor. As thou, to whom the muſe commends 

0 Their figure being printed, The beſt of poets and of friends, 
As juſt before, I think, I hinted, Doſt thy committed pledge reſtore. Dryden. 
Alma inform'd can try the caſe, Prier. 


23. Before how it is ſometimes redundant; 

but this is in low language. hl 

As how, dear Syphax ? Addiſon's Catos 

24. It ſeems to be redundant before yer; 
to this time. EY 


- hath as yet laſted but fix, yet there hath been much 
more action in the preſent war. Addiſon. 
25. In a ſenſe of compariſon, followed 

by /o. 

As when a dab-chick waddles through the copſe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops; 
So lab'ring on, with ſhoulders, hands, and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread. Popes 
26. As rox; with reſpect to. 

As for the reſt of thoſe who have written againſt 

me, they deſerve not the leaſt notice. 
. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

27. As ir; in the ſame manner that it 
would be if. 7-77 

Anſwering their queſtions, as if it were a mat- 
ter that needed it. Lockes 
28. As ro; with reſpect to. — 

I pray thee, ſpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou doſt ruminate; and give thy worſt of 

thoughts i 
The worſt of words. 


as to what regards Chriſtianity. Addiſon on Italy. 
I was miſtaken as to the day, placing that acci- 
dent about thirty-ſix hours ſooner than it happened. 


j | 3 = 
29. AS WELL As; equally with. 
. Each man's mind has ſome petuliarity, as 20 
as his face, that diſtinguiſhes him from all 3 
OCREs 
It is adorned with admirable pieces of ſculpture, 
as well modern as ancient. Addiſon on Italy. 
30. As THOUGH; as if. 
Theſe ſhould be at firſt gently treated, as though - 
we expected an impoſthumation. Sbarp's Surg. 
ASA DULCIS. See BEN ZZOIN. 
ASA FOETIDA. Nu. ſ. A gum or refin 
4 884 FOETTDA. c brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, of a ſharp taſte, and a ſtrong 
offenſive ſmell ; which is ſaid to diſtil, 
during the heat of ſummer, from a little 
ſhrub. Chambers. 
ASARABACCA. u. ſ. [ aſarum, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 
As BE STIN E. adj. [from aſbeſfos.] Some 
thing incombuſtible, or that partakes of 


the nature and qualities of the /apis 4. 
bejtos. 


ASBE'STOS. 2. C [acc.] A fort of na- 


tive foſſile ſtone, which may be ſplit into 
threads and filaments, from one inch to 
ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, 
yet ſomewhat tractable, ſilky, and of a 
greyiſh colour. It is almoſt inſipid to 
the taſte, indiſſoluble in water, and 
endued with the wonderful property of 
remaining unconſumed in the fire. But 


piece of cloth made of this ſtone was 


found to loſe a dram of its weight each 


time. This ſtone is found in Angleſey 
in Wales, and in Aberdeenſhire in Scot- 
land. : Chambers, 
SCARIDES, n. . ace, from dc 
eigu, to leap. ] Little worms in the rectum, 


3 


ſo 


Though that war continued nine years, and this 


Shakeſp. Othello. : 


They pretend, in general, to great refinements, - 


Scoiſt. 5 


in two trials before the Royal Society, a 
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ASC 


ſo called from their continual-trouble. | 
ſome motion, cauſing an intolerable itch- 


mg. | Quincy. 
To ASCE ND. v. a. [aſcendo, Lat.] 
1. To move upwards; to mount; to riſe. 
Then to the heav'n of heav'ns thall he aſcend, 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his fves and thine. Milton, 
'£. To proceed from one degree of good 
to another. 

By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to more juſt ideas 
of the glory of Jeſus Chriſt, who is intimately 
united to God, and is one with him, 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
3. To ſtand higher in genealogy. 
The only inceſt was in the aſcending, not colla- 
. teral branch; as when parents and children mar- 
ried, this was accounted inceſt. 
Brocme's Notes en the Odyſſey. 


To ASCEND. wv. a. To climb up any thing. 


They aſcend the mountains, they deſcend the | 


vallics, Delaney's Rewelaticn examined, 
ASCE"NDABLE. adj. | from aſceud.] That 
may be aſcended. Dit. 
ASCE NDANT. 2. /. from aſcend.] 
1. The part of the ecliptick at any parti- 
* cular time above the horizon, which is 
ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to have great 
influence. | | 
2. Height ; elevation. 
He was initiated, in order to gain inſtruction in 
ſciences that were there in their higheſt aſcendart. 
| Temple. 
3. Superiority ; influence. 
- By the aſcendant he had in his underſtanding, 
- and the dexterity of his nature, he could perſuade 


him very much. Clarendon. 
Some ſtar, I find, 


Has giv*'n thee an aſcendant o'er my mind. Dryd. | 


When they have got an aſcendant over them, 
they ſhould uſe it with moderation, and not make 
themſelves ſcarecrows, Locke. 
4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned 
upwards. 

The moſt nefarious kind of baſtards, are inceſ- 
tuous baſtards, which are begotten between aſcend- 
ents and deſcendants in infinitum; and between 

— Collaterals, as far as the divine prohibition. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ASCENDANT. adj, 
I. Superiour ; predominant ; overpower- 
ing. 
Chriſt outdoes Moſes, before he diſplaces him; 
and ſhews an aſcendant ſpirit above him. South. 
2, In an aſtrological ſenſe, above the ho- 
rizon. | | 

Let him ſtudy the conſtellation of Pegaſus, which 

is about that time aſcendant. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
ASCE NDENCY. z. . [from 9/cend.] In- 
fluence ; power. 
— Cuſtom has ſome aſcendency over underſtanding, 
' and what at one time ſeemed decent, appears dil- 
agreeable afterwards. Waits. 
ASCENSION. 1. . [aſcenſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of aſcending or riſing; fre- 
quently applied to the viſible elevation 
of our Saviour to heaven. 
Then riſing from his grave, 
Spoil'd principalities, and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open ſnew; and, with aſcenſien bright, 
Captivity led captive through the arr. Parad, Loft. 
2. The thing riſing, or mounting. 
Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiv- 
ing the brain doth only ſuffer from vaporous aſ- 
cenſions from the ſtomach. Brown's Vutg. Err. 
AsCE'Ns1ON, in aſtronomy, is either right 
or oblique. Right aſcenſion of the ſun, 
or a ſtar, is that degree of the equinoc- 
tial, counted from the beginning of 


ASC 
Aries, which riſes with the ſun or ſtar 
in a right ſphere, Oblique aſcenſion 1s 
an arch of the equator intercepted be- 
tween the firſt point of Aries, and that 
point of the-equator which riſes together 
with a ſtar in an oblique ſphere. 

AsSCE"NSION-DAY. The day on which 
the aſcenſion of our Saviour 15 comme- 
morated, commonly called Holy Thurſ- 
day ; the Thurſday but one before Whit- 
ſuntide. 

AscE"nSIONAL Difference, is the difference 
between the right and oblique aſcenſion 
of the ſame point to the ſurface of the 
ſphere. Chambers. 


* 


of aſcent: not in uſe. 

The cold augments when the days begin to in- 
creaſe, though the ſun be then aſcenſive, and re- 
turning from the winter tropick. 

_ Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 
AsCE'NT. ». . [aſcenſus, Lat.] 
1. Riſe; the act of riſing; the act of 
mounting. | 
To him with ſwift aſcent he up return'd, 
Into his bliſsful boſom reafſlum'd 
In glory, as of old. | Milton. 
2. The way by which one aſcends. 

The temple, and the ſeveral degrees of aſcent 
whereby men did climb up to the ſame, as if it 
had been a ſcala cœli, be all poetical and fabulous. 

x Bacon, 
| It was a rock 
Conſpicuous far; winding with one aſcent 
Acceſſible from earth, one entrance high. Milton. 
3. An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy erects the ſight | 
By ſuch a vaſt aſcent, or ſwells to ſuch a height. 

h Addiſon, 

A wide flat cannot be pleaſant in the Elyſian 
fields, unleſs it be diverſified with depreſſed valleys 
and ſwelling aſcents. Bextley. 


To ASCER'TATIN. v. a. [acertener, Fr.] 
1. To make certain; to fix; to eſtabliſh. 
The divine law both aſcertaineth the truth, and 
ſupplieth unto us the want of other laws. Hocker. 
Money differs from uncoined filver in this, that 
the quantity of ſilver in each piece is aſcertained 
by the ſtamp. Locke. 
2. To make confident; to take away 


doubt : often with of: 

Right judgment of myſelf, may give me the 
other certainty ; that is, aſcertain me that I am in 
the nymber of God's children. 

Hammind's Practical Catechiſm. # 

This makes us act with a repoſe of mind and 
wonderful tranquillity, becauſe it aſcertains us of 
the goodneſs of our work. Dryden's Dufreſmoy. 

ASCERTA'INER. . /. [from aſcertain.] 
The perſon that proves or eſtabliſhes. 


ASCERTAINMENT. . /, | from aſcertain.] 
A ſettled rule; an eſtabliſhed ſtandard. 
For want of aſcertainment, how far a writer may 
expreſs his good wiſhes for his country, innocent 
intentions may be charged with crimes, 
« Swift to Lord Middleton. 
ASCE”TICK. adj. [Gcj,j] Employed 
wholly in exerciſes of devotion and mor- 
ti cation. | 
None lived ſuch long lives as monks and her- 
mits, ſequeſtered from plenty to a conſtiht aſcetick 
courſe of the ſevereſt abſtinence and devotion. 
7, South, 
AsCE”T1CK. . /. He that retires to de- 
votion and mortification ; a hermit. 
I am far from commending thoſe aſceticks, that, 
out of a pretence'of keeping, themſelves unſpotted 
from the world, take up their quarters in deſarts. 


| ASC II. u. J. It has no Angular. 


ASCE'NSIVE. adj. | from aſcend.] In a ſtate | 


_ g 1 
He that preaches to man, mould undergzeg 
what is in man; and that. Kill can ſcarce he. 
tained by an aſcetick in his ſolitudes. Arterb.r, 
3 OR [from 2, 
without, and ozia, a ſhadow. Thoſs 
people who, at certain times of the yen 
have no ſhadow at noon ; ſuch are the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone, becayſs 
they have the ſun twice a year verti:, 
wm. Dia 
ASCITES. u. / [from e., a bladder 
A particular ſpecies of dropſy; a five! 
ing of the lower belly and depending 
parts, from an extravaſation ard colic. 
tion of water broke out of its proper 

h - ut of its prop: 
veſſels. This caſe, when certain and in. 
veterate, is univerſally allowed to admit 
of no cure but by means of the manyy 
operation of tapping. ning, 

There are two kinds of dropſy, the anafar,, 
called alſo leucophlegmacy, when the extrayyty4 
matter ſwims in the cells of the membrana 4}. 
poſa; and the aſcites, when the water pollete, i, 
cavity of the abdomen. Sharp's Surg, 

AsC1'TICAL. |} adj, [from aſcites.] Þe. 
Asc1i'Tick. J longing to an alcite;; 
dropſical; hydropical. | 

When it is part of another tumour, it is han. 

pical, either anaſarcous or aſcitica!. Wiſer, Sur, 

As cirIi T Ious. adj. [ aſcititfus, Lat.] Sup. 

plemental ; additional; not inherent; 
not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an 
from ſome accident of his life. 
ASCRIBABLE. adj. | from aſcribe.] 

which may be aſcribed. 

The greater part have been forward to rej*& !, 
upon a miſtaken perſuaſion, that thoſe phens- 
mena are the effects of nature's abhorrency «t 1 
vacuum, which ſeem to be more fitly ajcrivab! 1 
the weight and ſpring of the air. 89 

To AS CRI BE. v. a. [aſcribo, Lat.] 
1. To attribute to as a cauſe. 

he cauſe of his baniſhment is unknown, e. 

cauſe he was unwilling to provoke the emperor, iy 

aſcribing it to any other reaſon than what was pee. 

tended. Doun. 

To this we may juſtly aſcribe thoſe jealous 
and encroachments, which render mankind une 
to one another. : —_— 

2. To attribute as a quality to perſons, 0! 
accident to ſubſtance. 

Theſe perfections muſt be ſomewhere, and tber. 
fore may much better be aſcribed to God, in whon 
we ſuppoſe all other perfections to meet, than'® 
any thing elſe. Tilt 


AsCR1'PT1ON. 2. / [afcriptio, Lat.) The 
act of aſcribing. : Dia. 
5 L 


aſcititious nim, 


75. 
That 


ASCRIPTITIOUS. ad}. a. 
That which is aſcribed. Dit, 
As H. 1. . fraxinus, Lat. æyc, Saxon, 
1. A tree. TER” 
This tree hath pennated leaves, which end 
odd lobe. The male flowers, which grov 1 
mote diſtance from the fruit, have no petals g 
conſiſt of many ſtamina. The ovary _— 
ſeed veſſel, containing one ſeed at the — 
ſhaped like a bird*stongue. nt” 
With which of old he charm'd the ſavage Dnl 
And call'd the mountain _ to the plain. #7 
2. The wood of the aſh. : 
; Let me twine 2 
Mine arms about that body, where again 1 
My grained 4% an hundred times hath bro 


» 1 inters. , 
And ſcar'd the moon with ſplin Shateſp. Corinars 


ASHAMED, adj. [om ſhame.] Tou 
with ſhame ; generally with 9: ben 


Norris. 
8 6 


$ 


+. Fad 
rina 


"ouch 


beſo 


Pale ges of the houſe of Lancaſter! 


| Of aſby ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 


ASH 
the cauſe of ſhame if a noun, and zo if a 


verb. ; : 

Profeſs publickly the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, 

not being a/>amed of the word of God, or of any 

practices enjoined by it. Taylor s Holy Living. 

* One would have thought ſhe would have ſtirr'd; 

but ſtrove | 

With modeſty, and was aſham'd to move. Dryden. 

This I have ſhadowed, that you may not be 

aſbamed of that hero, whoſe protection you under- 

take. : Duden. 

AsH-COLOURED. ad. [from 2½% and co- 

| leur. ] Coloured between brown and 

grey, like the bark of an aſhen branch. 

Clay, aſþ-coloured, was part of a ſtratum which 

lay above the ftrata of ſtone. Woodward on Foſſils. 

Ask EN. adj, [from aſs.) Made of aſh 

wood, 

At once he ſaid, and threw = 

His eſben ſpear, which quiver'd as it flew. Dryd. 


A's485. 1. ſ. wants the fingular. [apca, 
Sax. ache, Dutch. 
1. The remains of any thing burnt. 
Some relicks would be left of it, as when aſhes 
remain of burned bodies. Digby on Bodies. 
This late diſſenſion, grown between the peers, 
Burns under feigned aſbes of forg'd love, 
And will at laſt break out into a flame. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Aſhes contain a very fertile falt, and are the beſt 
manure for cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain 
doth not waſh away their ſalt, Mortimer s Huſb. 
2. The remains of the body; often uſed 
in poetry for the carcaſe, from the an- 
cient practice of burning the dead. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 


Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood ! 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To great Laertes I bequeath 
A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death 
Left, when the fates his royal aſbes claim, 
The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs name. 


| Pope. 

AsHLAR. A. ſ. [with maſons.] Free ſtones 
as they come out of the quarry, of dif- 
ferent lengths, breadths, and thick- 


neſſes. 


ASHLEERING. . J. [with builders.] 
Quartering in garrets, about two foot 
and a half or three foot high, perpendi- 
cular to the floor, and reaching to the 
under ſide of the rafters. 

Builder's Dict. 

As ho E. adv. [from a and ſhore.] 

1, On ſhore; on the land. | 

The poor. Engliſhman riding in the road, havin 
all that he brought thither aſhore, would have been 
undone, Raleigb. 

2. To the ſhore; to the land. 

We may as bootleſs ſpend our vain command, 
As ſend our precepts to the leviathan 
To come aſhore. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
May thy billows rowl afhore | | f 
The beryl, and the golden ore. Milton's Comus. 
Moor'd in a Chian creek, aſhore I went, 
And all the following night in Chios ſpent. 
b FE Addiſon's Ovid. 

A*nwE'pnesDay. 1. . The firſt day of 
Lent, ſo called from the ancient cuſtom 

of ſprinkling aſhes on the head. 

N:uwzer. . J. [from aſp and weed.) 
An herb, ES. 


Any, adj. [from aſp.) Aſh-coloured ; 
pale; inclining to a whitiſh grey. 
Oft have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt 


Vor. I. Sbaleſpeare. 


As 1E. adv. [from a and fide.] 
1. To one ſide; out of the perpendicular 
direction. 
The ftorm ruſh'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt; 
The flames were blown aſide, yet ſhone they bright, 
Fann'd by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. 
5 Dryden. 
2. To another part; out of the true direc- 
tion. 
He had no brother; which though it be a com- 
fortable thing for kings to have, yet it draweth 
the ſubjects eyes a little aſide. Bacon. 
3. From the company; as, to ſpeak fide. 
He took him afide from the multitude. 
: Mark, vii. 33. 
A*'SINARY, _ [afinarius, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to an als, Dick. 
A'SININE. adj. from a/inus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to an aſs. 
You ſhall have more ado to drive our dulleſt 
youth, our ſtocks and ſtubs from ſuch nurture, than 
we have now to hale our choiceſt and hopefulleſt 


bles. Milton, 


To ASK. v. a. [apcian, Saxon. 
1. To petition ; to beg: ſometimes with 
an accu/ative only; ſometimes with for, 
When thou doſt aſe me bleſſing, I'll kneel down, 
And aſk of thee forgiveneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
We have nothing elſe to aft, but that 
Which you deny already: yet will 4ſt, 
That, if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
May hang vpon your hardneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
In long journies, aſt your maſter leave to give 
ale to the horſes. Swift. 


price for goods, 

Aſt me never ſo much dowry and gift, and I 
will give according as ye ſhall ſay unto me: but 
give me the damſel to wife. Geneſis, xxxiv. 12. 

He ſaw his friends, who, whelm'd beneath the 

waves, 
Their funeral honours claim'd, and aft'd their 
quiet graves. Dryden's AEneid. 
3- To queſtion. - 

O inhabitant of Aroer, ſtand by the way and 
eſpy, aſe him that flieth, and her that eſcapeth, 
and ſay, what is done? Jeremiah, xlviii. 19, 


4. To enquire ; with after before the thing. 

He ſaid, wherefore is it that thou doſt aft after 

my name? And he bleſſed him there. ; 
; Geneſis, xxxii. 29. 
5. To require; as phyſically neceſſary. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter 
requires it, to enlarge and veer out all ſail; ſo to 
take it in and contract it, is no leſs praiſe when the 
argument doth af& it. ? Ben Jonſon. 

A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be 
ſtirred by two men's ſtrength ;3 which, if you bring 

it to the top of the earth, will a/& ſix men to ſtir it. 
7 | Bacon. 

The adminiſtration paſſes into different hands 
at the end of two months, which contributes to 
diſpatch : but any exigence of ſtate aſts a much 
longer time to conduct any deſign to its maturity. 

: : Addiſon. 


To ASK. v. 1. 
1, To petition ; to beg: with for before 
the thing. | 

My fon, haſt thou ſinned ? do ſo no more, but 
aſt pardon for thy former ſins, Ecclus. xxi. 1. 

If he af for bread, will he give him a ſtone? 

' Matt „vii. 9. 
2. To makeenquiry ; with for or of before 
the thing. To enquire. - 

Stand ye in the ways, and ſee, and aft for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye ſhall find reſt for your ſouls. Ferem. vi. 16. 

For now of the days that are paſt, which 
were betore thee, ſince the day that God created 


wits to that aſinine feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and bram- | 


2. To demand; to claim: as, to aft a 


| 


AS L 


heaven unto the other, whether there hath been 
any ſuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it. ES Deut. iv. 32. 
As k, As R, As, do all come from the Saxon 
kee, an aſh tree. Gib/on's Camden, 


ASKA'NCE. . : 
. 1 adw. Sideways; obliquely. 
Zelmane, keeping a countenance aſtance, as ſhe 
- underſtood him not, told him, it became her evil. 
| Sidnqy. 
His wanniſh eyes upon them bent aftance, 
And when he ſaw their labours well ſucceed, 
He wept for rage, and threaten'd dire miſchance. 
Fair fan. 
Some ſay, he bid his angels turn aſtance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 
From the ſun's axle ; they with labour puſh'd 
Oblique the centrick globe. Milton. 
AsK&'UNT. adv. Obliquely ; on one fide. 
At this Achilles roll'd his furious eyes, 
Fix'd on the king aſtaunt; and thus replies, 
O, impudent. Dr 
Since the ſpace, that lies on either fide 
The ſolar ow), is without limits wide, 
Grant that the ſun had happen'd to prefer 
A ſeat aſtaunt, but one diameter: 
Loſt to the light by that unhappy place, 
This globe had lain a frozen loanſome maſs. 


Blackmorev 
A*'SKER. 1. J. [from f.] 
1. Petitioner. 
* Have you 
Ere now denied the after ?. and now again 
On him that did not aſk, but mock, beſtow, 
EONS Shakeſpeare 
The greatneſs of the after, and the ſmallneſs of 
the thing aſked, had been ſufficient to enforce his 
requeſt. | South. 
2. Enquirer. 
Everyj after being ſatisfied, we may conclude, 
that all their conceptions of being in a place are 
the ſame. Digby of Bodies. 
As KER. u. /. A water newt. 
As KE Ww. adv. [from a and ten.] Aſide; 


with contempt. 
For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 
Then is my ſoul with life and love inſpir'd: 
But when ye lowre, or look on me «ſtew, 
Then do I die. Spenſer. 
Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, 
Nor look aſteto at what it ſaith ; h 
There's no petition in it. Prior. 
To ASLA'KE. v. 4. [from à and ſake, or 
ſlack.) To remit ; to mitigate z to ſlac- 
ken. Obſolete. 
But this continual, cruel, civil war 5 
No ſkill can ſtint, nor reaſon can aſlate. S penſer. 
Whilſt ſeeking to aſſale thy raging fire, 
Thou in me kindleſt much more great deſire. 


Spenſy. 
ASLA'NT. adv. [from à and ſlant.] Ob- 
liquely; on one fide ; not perpendicu- 
larly. ; 
There is a willow grows aſlant a brook, 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ſtreams 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
He fell ; the ſhaft 


| Drove thro' his neck aſſant; he ſpurns the ground, 
And the ſoul iflues through the weazon's _— 
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U 
As LEE P. adv. [from a and /leep.] 
1. Sleeping; at reſt. 
How many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjects 
Are at this hour fect O gentle ſleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee ! 
: Sbaleſpeare. 
The diligence of trade, and noiſeful gain, 
And luxury more late aſleep were laid: 
All was the night's, and, in her filent reign, - 
No ſound the reſt of nature did invade. Dryden. 
There is no difference between a perſon aſleep, 
and in an apoplexy, but that the one can be awa- 
ked, and the other cannot. &butbnet on Diet. 
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2, To ſleep. J 

If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will 

fall aſleep. Bacen's Eſjays. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whiſpering winds ſoon lull'd afleeps Milton. 

As Lo- E. adv. 2 a and ſlope.) With 

declivity z obliquely ; not perpendicu- 
larly. | | 

Set them not upright, but aſiape, a reaſonable 

depth under the ground. Bacon, 

The curſe aflope | 
Glanc'd on the ground; with labour J muſt earn 
My bread : what harm? Idleneſs had been worſe : 
My labour will ſuſtain me. Milton. 


The knight did ſtoop, 
And fate on further fide aſlope. Hudibras, 


Aso'maToOvus. adj, [from a, priv. and 
odua, a body.] Incorporeal, or with- 
out a body. . 
As p. 1. . [aſpis, Lat.) A kind of 
As rIck. J ſerpent, whoſe poiſon kills 
without a poſſibility of applying any re- 
medy. It is ſaid to be very ſmall, and 
peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Thoſe 
that are bitten by it, die within three 
hours; and the manner of their dying 
being by ſleep without any pain, Cleo- 
atra choſe it. | Calmet. 
Hizh-minded Cleopatra, that with ſtroke 

Of aſp's ſting herſelf did kill. Fairy Queen. 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbæna dire, 

And dipſas. Milton. 

As P. 1. . 


A tree. See As PEN. 


As PT LATHUS. n. / Latin. ] 


1. A plant called the roſe of Jeruſalem, or 
our lady's roſe. 

2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, ole- 
aginous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter to 
the taſte. 4{/palathus affords an oil of 
admirable ſcent, reputed one of the beſt 
perfumes. Chambers. 

I gave a ſweet ſmell like cinnamon and aſpa/a- 
tbus, and J yielded a pleaſant odour like the bet 
myrrh. ' Ecclus. xxiv. 

ASPARAGUS, 2. , [Lat.] The name of 
a plant. It has a roſaceous flower of ſix 
leaves, placed orbicularly, out of whoſe 
centre riſes the pointal, which turns to 
a ſoft globular berry, full of hard ſeeds. 

| Miller. 
Aſparagus affects the urine with a fetid ſmell, 
eſpecially if cut when they are white; and there- 
fore have been ſuſpected by ſome phyſicians, as 
not friendly to the kidneys : when they are older, 
and begin to ramify, they loſe this quality; but 
then they are not ſo agreeable. 
Arbuthnot en Aliments. 


SPECT. 3. . [aſpectus, Lat. It ap- 
pears anciently to have been pronounced 
with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, which 
is now placed on the firſt.] 
1. Look; air; appearance. 

I have preſented the tongue under a double aſpccẽ, 
ſuch as may juſtify the definition, that it is the 
beſt and worſt part. Government of the Tongue. 

They are, in my judgment, the image orpicture 
of a great ruin, and have the true aſpc& of a world 
lying in its rubbiſh, Burnet's Thecry. 


2. Countenance ; look. 
Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn ſalt 
tears, | 
Sham'd their aſpef7s with tors of childith drops. 
Shakeſpeare's Rickard III. 

I am fearful : wherefore frowns he thus? 

*Tis his aſpe of terrour. All's not well, Shakeſp. 
Yet had his aſpe&? nothing of ſever 


But fuck a face as proguis's him fiancee, Dryden. | 
| . 


| 


SP 
Then ſhall thy Craggs (and let me call him 
mine 
On the c aſt ore another Pollio ſhine; 
With aſpect open ſhall erect his head. 
3. Glance; view; act of beholding. 
Fairer than faireſt, in his faining eye, 
Whole ſole aſpcct he counts felicity. Spenſer. 
When an envious or an amorous aſpe# doth in- 
fe& the ſpirits of another, there is joined both af- 
fection and imagination. Bacon's Natural Hift. 
4. Direction towards any point; view; 
poſition. 


Pape. | 


The ſetting ſun 
Slowly deſcended ; and with right aſpect᷑ 
Againſt the eaſtern gate of Paradite 
Levell'd his ev'ning rays. Paradiſe Loft. 

I have built a ſtrong wall, faced to the ſouth 

aſpett with brick. g Swift. 
5. Diſpoſition of any thing to ſomething 
elſe; relation. 

The light got from the oppoſite arguings of men 
of parts, ſhewing the different ſides of things, and 
their various gps and probabilities, would be 
quite loſt, if cvery one were obliged to ſay after the 
ipeakers Locke. 

6. Diſpoſition of a planet to other planets. 
There's ſome ill planet reigns, 
I muſt be patient till the heavens look 
With an aſpect more favourable, h 
Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
Not unlike that which aſtrologers call a con- 
junction of planets, of no very benign aſp:& the 
one to the other. Motton. 
| To the blank moon 
Her office they preſcrib'd : to th' other five 
Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite. 
Paradiſe Left. 
Why does not every fingle ſtar ſhed a ſeparate 
influence, and have aſpects with other ſtars of their 
own conſtellation ? Bentley's Sermons. 
To ASPE'CT. v. a. [aſpicio, Lat.] To be- 
hold: not uſed. | 
Happy in their miſtake, thoſe people whom 
The northern pole aſpe&s ; whom fear of death 
(The greateſt of all human fears) ne'er moves. 
Temple. 


Viſible ; being the object of ſight. 


perceivable univerſal. Raleigh. 

To this uſe of informing us what is in this 
aſpectable world, we ſhall find the eye well fitted. 

Ray on the Creation. 

AsPE"CTI1ON. 2. / [from aſpech.] Behold- 

Ing ; view. 

A Moorith queen, upon aſpection of the picture 

of Andromeda, cenceived and brought forth a 

fair one. Brown. 

As e EN, or ASP. 1. /. [e/pe, Dutch; ap, 
Dan. eppe, trembling, Sax. Somner. 

See PoPLAR, of which it is a ſpecies. 


The aſpen or aſp tree hath leaves much the ſame 
with the poplar, only much ſmaller, and not ſo 
white, | Mortimer. 

The builder oak ſole king of foreſts all, 

The aſpen, good for ſtatues, the cypreſs funeral. 
: Spenſer, 
A'*'sSPEN. adj. [from aſp or aſpen.] | 
1. Belonging to the aſp tree. 
Oh! had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble like aſpen leaves upon a lute. Sbakeſp. 
No gale diſturbs the trees, 

N aſpen leaves confeſs the gentleſt breeze. Gay. 

2. Made of aſpen wood. | 


A'SPER. adj, [Lat.] Rough; rugged. 
This word I have found only in the fol- 
lowing paſſage, 

All baſe notes, or very treble notes, give an 
aſper ſound ; for that the baſe ſtriketh more air 


As pECOCTABLE. adj. [aſpectabilis, Lat.] 


He was the ſole cauſe of this aſpectable and | 


'The leaves of this tree always tremble. | 


"me 


ASP 


Fo A'SPERATE, D. a, [a/hero, Lat.) Tg 


roughen ; to make rough or uneven, 


Thoſe corpuſcles of colour, inſinuating them, 


ſelves into all the pores of the body to be gye;, 


neis and texture of the corpuſcles. B.. 
ASPERA'TION. 2. /. [from aſperate.] A 
making rough. i2, 
ASPERIFO'LIOUS. 44%. | from aſper, rough, 
and folium, a leaf, Lat.] One of the 
diviſions of plants, ſo called from the 
roughneſs of their leaves. 
ASPERITY. 2. . [aſperitas, Lat.] 
1. Unevenneſs; roughneſs of ſurface. 
Sometimes the pores and aſperities of dry hog! 


are ſo incommenſurate to the particles of the li. 
quor, that they glide over the ſurface, Bayl. 
2. Roughneſs of ſound; harſhneſs of pro. 
nunciation. OR 
3- Roughneſs or ruggedneſs of temper, 
moroſeneſs; ſourneſs ; crabbedneſ;, 
The charity of the one, like kindly exhalationg 
will defcend in ſhowers of bleſſings; but the ri. 
gour and aſperity of the other, in a ſevere doom 
upon ourſelves. Government of the T, guts 
Avoid all unſeemlineſs and aſperity of carriage; 
do nothing that may argue a peeviſh or froward 
ſpirit. : Rogers, 
ASPERNA'TION. #. . [aſpernatio, Lat.] 
Neglect; diſregard. ; ick. 
A*sPEROUS. adj, [afper, Lat.] Rough; 
uneven. | 
Black and white are the moſt aſperous and une. 
qual of colours; ſo like, that it is hart to diſtin- 
guiſh them: black is the moſt rough. Boyle, 
To AS PE RSE. v. a. [aſpergo, Lat.] To 
beſpatter with cenſure or calumny. 
In the buſineſs of Ireland, beſides the opportye 
nity to aſperſe the king, they were ſafe enough, 
Clarendins 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rafhly vain, 
And fingly mad, aſperſe the ſov'reign reign, Pao 
Unjuſtly poets we aſperſe, 
Truth ſhines the brighter clad in verſe. Sf 
ASPE RSION. n. . [afper/io, Lat.] 
1. A ſprinkling. | | 
If thou doft break her virgin knot, before 
All ſanctimonious ceremonies, 
No ſweet aſperſions ſhall the heav'ns let fall, 
To make this contract grow. Shatelbcon 
It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and did, 
whereas the inſtauration gives the new unmixed, 
otherwiſe than with ſome little aſperſi;n of tie cd, 
for taſte's ſake, | Baton. 
2. Calumny; cenſure. | 
The ſame aſperſions of the king, and the {ame 
grounds of a rebellion. Loder, 
ASPHA'LTICK. adj, [from apl. 
Gummy ; bituminous, 
And with aſpbaltick ſlime, broad as the gate, 


Deep to the roots of hell, the gather'd beach 
They faſten'd. | Nille. 


ASPHALTOS. n. ſ. [&o0amri;, bitumen. 
A ſolid, brittle, black, bituminous, in- 
flammable ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, 
and chiefly found ſwimming on the {ur- 
face of the Lacus Aſphaltites,- or Dead 
Sea, where anciently ſtood the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It is caſt up in 
the nature of liquid pitch, from the 
bottom of this ſea; and, being thr9#% 
upon the water, ſwims like other fat bo- 
dies, and condenſes gradually, _ 

ASPHALTUM. n. , Lat.] A bituminods 
ſtone found near the ancient Babylon, 
and lately in the province of Neuſc- 
tel; which, mixed with other matters, 


chan it can well ke equally, 


- Bason. | | 


makes an excellent cement, Incorrop' 


may aſperate its ſuperficies, according to the big. 
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ASP 
Vie by air, and impenetrable by water; 


order to ſupply the manes of the dead 
with nouriſhment. 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of aſpbodel. | Pope. 
NsrIck. 2. J [See As r.] The name of 
a ſerpent. 5 a 
Why did I "ſcape th* invenom'd aſpick's rage, 
And all the fiery monſters of the deſart, 
To ſee this day? Addiſon. 
7% A'SPIRATE. v. a. [aſpiro, Lat.] To 
pronounce with aſpiration, or full breath; 
as we aſpirate horſe, houſe, and hog, 
9 A'SPIRATE. v. #. [afpiro, Lat. 
be pronounced with full breath, 
Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins ei- 
ther with a conſonant, or what is its equivalent; 
for our w and h aſpirate. den. 


To 


For their being pervious, you may call them, if 
you pleaſe, perſpirate; but yet they are not aſpi- 
rate, i. e. with ſuch an aſpiration as bs Holder. 

ASPIRATION. 2. J. [aſpiratio, Lat.] 
1. A breathing after; an ardent wiſh : 
uſed generally of a wiſh for ſpiritual 


To ASS A IL. v. a. [afailler, Fr.] 


ASS 
AsP1'ten. 2. % [from aſpire.) One that 


ſuppoled to be the mortar ſo _ _ rey gs ſtrives to be greater than] by making them as plain as arable _ 

ted among the ancients, with whic is. Cowell, 

— walls of Babylon were laid. Chamb. They ween'd : To Ass ART. v. a. [ Hartir, Ex.] To com- 
A'sprHoODEL. 1. [[ilio-aſphodelus, Lat.] 3 _ 5 , = N mit an aſſart. See Ass ART. 

Day-lily. Aſphadels WETE by the _ Afoirer a but their thoughts —— and vain. ASSA'SSIN. 1575 Hullin, Fr. a word 

cients planted near burying-places, in Milton. | ASSA'SSINATE. brought originally from 


A carrying away. i 
liquely ; not in the ſtraight line of viſion. 

A ſingle guide may direct the way better than 

five hundred, who have contrary views, or look 
aſquint, or ſhut their eyes, Suit. 
Ass. n. / [aſinus, Lat.] 
1. An animal of burden, remarkable for 
ſluggiſhneſs, patience, hardineſs, coarſe- 
neſs of food, and long life. 
You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
Which, like your affes, and your dogs and mules, 
You ule in abject and in laviſh part, 
Becauſe you bought them. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A ſtupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 


I do begin to perceive that 1 am made an aſs. 


D . . "Ps 
, / : - Here hir'd aſſaſſins for their gain inyade | 
A - : a av. _ go 4, Lat.] Pro- | 5 3 * And treach'rous pois' ners urge their fatal trade, 
n . 


That ſuch a craft 
Should yield the world to this af, -a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain; and yet her ſon 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Shakeſpeare. 


1. To attack in a hoſtile manner; to aſ- 
ſault; to fall upon; to invade. 


As roRTA“TTION. 2. . Laſportatio, Lat.] 


As Qui'N r. adv. [from à and ſuint.] Ob- 


ASS 


are thickets or coverts of the foreſt, and 


Aſia, where, about the time of the holy 
war, there was a ſet of men called a/- 
/aſfins, as is ſuppoſed for Ar/acide, who 
killed any man, without regard to dan- 
ger, at the command of their chief.] A 
murderer ; one that kills by treachery, 
or ſudden violence. CO | 
In the very moment as the knight withdrew from 
the duke, this afſafſinate gave him, with a back 
blow, a deep wound into his left fide, MWotton. 
The Syrian king, who, to ſurprize by 
One man, afſaſſin like, had levy'd war, 25 
War unproclaim'd. Milton. 
The old king is juſt murdered, and the perſon 
that did it is unknown. Let the ſoldiers feiz2- 


him for one of the aſſaſſinates, and let me alone to 
accuſe him afterwards, Dryden. 


Creech, 

When ſhe hears of a murder, ſhe enlarges more 
on the guilt of the ſuffering perſon, than of the 
affaſſin. Addiſon. 
Oreſtes brandiſh'd the revenging ſword, 
Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'ral flame 


The vile afſaſſin, and adult'rous dame. P 


= Uleful, we grant, it ſerves what life requires, 
bleſſings. 3 2 So when he ſaw his flatt'ring arts to fail, But, dreadful too, the dark aſſaſſin hires. Pope. 
a A ſoul inſpired with the warmeſt aſpirations after | With ercedy force he gan the fort t' a fail As$a"SSINAPE, . . [from afſaffin.] The 
g celeſtial beatitude, keeps its powers attentive YM vat | i * - 0 : | 
x : ps we. , 1 3 Fairy I crime of an aſſaſſin; murder. | 
4 4 2. Io attack with argument; ceniure ; Were not all afſafſmates and popular. inſurrec- 
Þ The act of aſpiring, or deſiring ſome- or motives applied to the paſſions. tions wrongfully chaſtiſed, if the meanneſs of the 
. thing high and great. CY i My gracious lord, here in the parliament . offenders indemnified them from puniſhment? 
Tis he; I ken the manner of his gait; Let us A ail the family of York. Shakeſpeare. Popte 
8 He riſes on his toe; that ſpirit of his | She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, To ASSASSINATE. v. a. from ali. 
1 In aſpiration lifts him from the earth. Shakeſpeare. Nor bide th encounter of afſailing eyes. Shakeſp. 1. To murder by violence. 
. The pronunciation of a vowel with full How have I fear'd your fate! but fear'd it moſt, Help, neighbours, my houſe is broken open by 
6 breath. When love aſſail d you on the Libyan coaſt. Dryd. force, and J am raviſhed, and like to be aſſaſſinated. 
; {is only a guttural aſpiration, i. e. a more for- All books he reads, and all he reads aſfails, Dryden. 
tible impulſe of the breath from the lungs, Holder. From Dryden's F ables down to D—y's Tales. Pope. What could provoke thy madneſs | 
fo ASPVRE. S. 2. [ a/þir-, Lat.] F In bom Thaleſtris „ _ „ 7 To aſſalſinate ſo great, ſo bravg a man? Philips. 
1. To deſire with eagerneſs ; to pant after A541" 42 ou: Fm 2 a =) ; Tat 2. Io Wway-lay; to take T — eachery. This 
ſomething higher ; ſometimes with the | 5 ee | ; meaning is perhaps peculiar to Milton. 
2 | particle 70. | 1 be 1 1 Such uſage as your honourable lords 
5 3 anquo, and his Fleance, lives. p ; » 
N Moſt excellent lady, no expectation in others, ut in 2 nature copy 's not eternal.— er, afeſfnated _ oO 2 ow'rs 
EY Cor hope in himſ..., could aſpire to a higher mark, There's comfort yet, they are afſai/able. Shakeſp. In fiaht Ys d 72 le and una 1 I. 2 
ens than to be thought worthy to be praiſed by you. As8atLanT. 1. , [afſaillant, Fr.] He A 3 4” rf afar ey 
40. 5 Sidney. | © x . - 92 SSASSINA TION. 2. /. rom anale. 
„ ane that attacks; in oppoſition to defendant. . e "Bag 
ather's grave counſellors, by whoſe means | The act of aſſaſſinating ; murder by VIO- 
ſam he had aſpired to the kingdom, he cruelly tortured. The ſame was ſo well encountered by the de- lence | | | 
vd. Teal fendants, that the obſtinacy of the afſailants did 7 00 q ickly, if the ; 
A Hence ſprings that univerſal ſtrong deſire, but increaſe the loſs. . Hayward. c Saga ane ee Ys! * aſſaſſinat 855 "WY 
Which all men have of immortality : Fl put myſelf in poor and mean attire, r ee — 
Not ſome few ſpirits wnto this thought aſpire, And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face, he duke finiſh'd his courſe by a way” Halli 
5 But all men's minds in this united be. . The like do you; ſo ſhall we paſs along, IO . 2 
* Horace did ne'er aſpire to epic bays: And never ſtir aſſailants. Shakeſpeare. ASSASSINA TOR. 1. / [from afſafinare.] 
8 Nor lofty Maro ſtoop to lyrick lays. Roſcommon. Ass AILANT. adj. Attacking ; invading. Murderer ; mankiller ; the perſon that 
* , gem e ae hopeleſs, homely ſwain; And as ev'ning dragon came, kills another by violence. > 
55 I "ught not freedom, nor aſpir'd to gain. Dryden. Aſſeilant on the perched roots | | AssA"T1ON. 2. /. [a/Jutus, roaſted, Lat. 
pitch, ae to be gods, if angels fell, Of tame villatick fowl. Milton. Roa ting - 7. Hatus, a ] | 
rs 72 0 be * 0 4 ö J 2 2 „ . * . TY) 
e {ur 5 OT zen Pepe. | Ass A LER. 2. /+ [from Hail. One who The egg expiring leſs in the elixation or boiling; 
Dead E e ppg 5 ith after. 3 attacks another. | whereas, in the ation or roaſting, it will ſume- 
ties of immorality, arg . 3 0 A. Palladius heated, ſo purſued our affailers, that times abate a drachm. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
. ; ; 171 1 7 E 7 ; 
mg e aerger e, A lade anina el ASSAULT; gl. [aft French, 
m the There is none of us but who would be thought, | © ter. „ | 1. Attack; hoſtile onſet : oppoſed to 4e 


hrow throughout the whole courſe of his life, to aſpire Virginia, which is ſaid to fly by ſtretch- 


fat 00- a , immortality, Atterbury. } ing ont its ſhoulder " and its Kin, and is Her ſpirit had been invincible againſt all au lie 
xt To riſe; to tower. called in Engliſh the flying ſquirrel, . | 


Sbabeſprare. 
Not to be ſhook thyſelf, but all ts 
Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud ſea wave. 
Tom vr. 


5 cre is betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire 29, 
At Iweet aſpect of princes and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have. 


Shakeſpeare. 


m1n0u9 
dvlon, 
f afchi* 
atte fey 
MIT upti⸗ 

ne 


Tre voux. 
Ass a RT. z. /. [eſſart, from effarter, Fr. 
to clear away wood in a foreſt.] An of- 
fence committed in the foreſt, by pluck- 
ing up thoſe woods by the roots, that 


Jafon-took at leaſt a thouſand men, and ſud. 
denly made an Maut upon the city. @ Mac. v. 5. 
2 0 After 


2. Storm: oppoſed to / or ege. 
My own breath ſtill foment the fire, Pugh fi 45. freg 


= * - 
- n 
* 


ASS 
Aſter ſome days ſiege, he reſolved to try the 


Fortune of an aſſault : he ſucceeded therein ſo far, 
that he had taken the principal tower and fort. 


Bacon. 
3. Hoſtile violence. 
Themſelves at diſcord fell, 
And cruel combat joig'd in middle ſpace, 
With horrible aut and fury fell, Foiry Queen. 


4. Invaſion ; hoſtility ; attack. 
After ſome unhappy afſaulrs-upon the prerogative 
by the parliament, which produced its diſſolution, 
there followed a compoſure. Clarendon. 


Theories, built upon narrow foundations, are ve- | 


ry hard to be ſupported againſt the afſau/rs of op- 
poſition. Tock, 
5. In law. A violent kind of injury of- 
fered to a man's perſon. It may be 
committed by offering of a blow, or by 
a fearful ſpeech. Coavell. 
6. It has upon before the thing aſſaulted. 
To Ass aur. v. a. from the noun. ] To 
attack; to invade; to fall upon with 
violence. | 
The king granted the Jews to gather themſelves 
together, and to ſtand for their lite, to deſtroy all 
the power that would aſſault them. Eh. viii. 11. 
Before the gates the cries of babes new-born, 
Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 
aut his ears. Dryden. 
New curſed ſteel, and more accurſed gold, 
Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief bold: 
And double death did wretched man inyade, 
By ſteel aſſaulted, and by gold betray d. Dryden. 
As$a"ULTER. v. J. [from aſault.} One 
who violently aſſaults another. 
Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their 
might, we eſteemed few ſwords, in a juſt defence, 
able to reſiſt many unjuſt aſſaulters. Sidney. 
ASSA'Y. 2. , [e ſſaye, Fr. from which the 
ancient writers borrowed a//ay, accord- 
ing to the ſound, and the latter ay, 
according to the writing ; but the ſenſes 
now differing, they may be conſidered 
as two words.] | 
4. Examination ; trial. 
This cannot be 
By no aſſay of reaſon. Tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falſe gaze. Shateſpeare. 
2. In law. The examination of meaſures 
and weights uſed by the clerk of the 
market. Coabell. 
3. The firſt entrance upon any thing; a 
taſte for trial. | 
For well he weened, that ſo glorious bait 


Would tempt his gueſt to take thereof aſſay. 
; Fairy Queen. 
4. Trial by danger or diſtreſs ; difficulty; 
She heard with patience all unto the end, 
And ftrove to maſter ſorrowful aſſay. Fairy Queen, 
The men he preſt but late, 
To hard aſſays unfit, unſure at need, 
Let arm'd to point in well attempted plate. Fairf.. 
Be ſure to find 
What 1 foretel thee, many a hard a//ay 
Of dangers, and adverſities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Ifrael's ſceptre get faſt hold. 


To As8a'y. v. a. [efſayer, Fr.] 
. To make trial of; to make experiment 
of. 


One that to bounty never caſt his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did afſay 
Spenſer. | 


Milton. 


His daſer breaſt. 

Gray and Bryan obtained leaye of the general a 
Þttle to aſſay them; and ſo with ſome horſemen 
charged them home. Hayward. 


What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard 
picked out of my converſation, that he dares in 
Sbaleſpeare. 


this manner ay me? 


| 


J 


ASQ. 
2. To apply to, as the touchſtone in a/ay- 


ing metals, : 
Whom thus aflited when ſad Eve beheld, 
Deſolate where ſhe ſat, approaching nigh, . 


| Soft words to his fierce paſſion ſhe afſay'd. Milton. 


3. To try ; to endeavour, : 

David girded his ſword upon his armour, and 
he aſſayed to go, for he had not proved it. 

1 Sam. xvli. 39. 

Ass A YER. u. , [from a.] An officer 
of the mint, for the due trial of filver, 
appointed between the maſter of the 
mint and the merchants that bring 

ſilver thither for exchange. Coxvell, 

The ſmelters come up to the aſſayers within one 
in twenty. Woodward on Foſſils. 

Ass EC TATION. 7. . [alſectatio, Lat.] 
Attendance, or waiting upon. Dick. 

Ass ECV“ TION. 7. / [from aſſeguor, afſe- 
cutum, to obtain.] Acquirement ; the 
act of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a perſon, after he has been 
in full poſſeſſion of a ſecond benefice, cannot re- 
turn again to his firſt 5 becauſe it is immediately 
void by his aſſecution of a ſecond. Ayliffe's Parer, 

AsSE"MBLAGE. 2. . [ aſſemblage, Fr.] 

1. A collection; a number of individuals 
brought together. It differs from a/- 
/embly, by being applied only, or chiefly, 
to things; aſſembly being uſed only, or 
generally, of perſons. | 

All that we amaſs together in our thoughts is 
poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great number of 
poſitive ideas of ſpace or duration, Locke, 

2. The ſtate of being aſſembled. 

O Hartford, fitted or to ſhine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains 
With innocence and meditation join'd 
In ſoft aſſemblage, liſten to my ſong! Thomſon. 


To ASSE'MBLE. v. a. [aſſembler, Fr.] 


To bring together into one place. It is 
uſed both of perſons and things. - 


And he thall ſet up an enſign for the nations, 
and ſhall aſſemble the outcafts of Iſrael, and ga- 
ther together the diſperſed of Judah. IJſaiab, xi. 12. 

He wonders for what end you have aſſembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. Shakeſp, 

To ASSEMBLE. v. nu. To meet together, 

Theſe men aſJembled, and found Daniel praying. 

| Daniel, 


ASSE'MBLY. 1. . [afſemblte, Fr.] A com- 


pany met together. 
They had heard, by fame, 
Of this ſo noble and ſo fair an, 
This night to meet here, 
Ass EN T. #. . [aſſenſus, Lat.] 
1. The act of agreeing to any thing. 
Without the king's afſent or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
Faith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not thus 
made out by the deduction of reaſon, but upon 
the credit of the propoſer. Locke, 


Shakeſpeare, 


All the arguments on both ſides muſt be laid | 


in balance, and, upon the whole, the underſtand- 
ing determine its aſſent. Locke, 
2. Conſent ; agreement. 

To urge any thing upon the church, requiring 
thereunto that religious aſſent of chriſtian belief, 
wherewith the words of the holy prophets are re- 
ceived, and not to ſhew it in ſcripture; this did 
the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 
and execrable. Hooker, 

The evidence of God's own teitimony, added 
unto the natural aſſent of reaſon conceraing the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and 
confirm the ſame. Hooker. 


To ASSENT. v. . [afſentire, Lat.] To | 


concede ; to yield to, or agree to. 
And the Jews alſo affenicd, ſaying, that theſe 
things Were tes. ts, xxiv. 9 


ASS. 


Ass E NTA TIOx. . 2 La entatio, Lat.] 
Compliance with the opinion of another 
out of flattery or diſſimulation. Dia. 
Ass EN TMENT. 2. J. [from aſent.] Con- 
ſent. 
| Their arguments are but precarious, and ſubſiſt 
upon the charity of our afſentments, 
Brown's Vulgar Errur,, 
To ASSERT. v. a. [affero, Lat.] 
I. To maintain; to defend either by 
words or actions. . 
Your forefathers have aſſerted the hi 
they choſe till death, and 425 for its e 
Dryden, 
2. To affirm; to declare poſitively. 
3. To elaim; to vindicate a title to. 
Nor can the groveling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, 
Aert the native ſkies, or own its heav'nly kind. 
Dryd:n, 


AsSSE'RT1ON. 2. /, [from affert.] 
1. The act of aſſerting. 
2. Poſition advanced. 

If any affirm the earth doth move, and will 
not believe with us it ſtandeth ſtill, becauſe he 
hath probable reaſons for it, and I no infallible 
ſenſe or reaſon againſt it, I will not quarrel with 
his aſſertions Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, 

Ass E RTIVE. adj. [from aſhert.] Poſitive; 
dogmatical; peremptory. 

He was not ſo fond of the principles he under. 
took to illuſtrate, as to boaſt their certainty; 
propoſing them not in a confident and affriive 
form, but as probabilities and hypotheſes. Olav. 

ASSE'RTOR. z. , [from afſert.) Main. 
tainer; vindicator ; ſupporter ; affirmer, 

Among th* afſertors of free reaſon's claim, 
Our nation's not the leaſt in worth or fame. Dryd, 

Faithful aſſertor of thy country's cauſe, 
Britain with tears ſhall bathe thy glorious wound, 

Prier. 

It is an uſual piece of art to undermine the 
authority of fundamental truths, by pretending to 
ſhew how weak the proofs are, which their aſſerts 
employ in defence of them. Atterbury, 


To AssE RVE. v. a. [afſervio, Lat.] To 
ſerve, help, or ſecond. Dia, 


To ASSE'SS. v. a. [from afſeRare, Ital, 
to make an equilibrium, or balance.) 
To charge with any certain ſum, 

Before the receipt of them in this office, they 
were aſſeſſed by the affidavit from the time of the 
inquifition found. Bacen. 

AsSE'SSION. #. /. [afſeffio, Lat.] A ſitting 
down by one, to give aſſiſtance or ad- 
vice. Did, 

ASSE'SSMENT. 2. /. [from To afv/s.] 

1. The ſum levied on certain property. 

2. The act of aſſeſſing. | 

What greater immunity and happineſs ct 
there be to a people, than to be liable to no las, 
but what they make themſelves ? To. be ſubject 
to no contribution, aſſeſſinent, or any pecuniary 
levy whatſoever, but what they vote, and volunta- 
rily yield unto themſelves ? | Howel, 

AsSE'SSOR. 1. . [2/ſeffor, Lat.] 

1. The perſon that fits by another; ge- 
nerally uſed of thoſe who aſſiſt the judge. 

Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears; 

And lives and crimes, with his 4eſhrs, hears: 

Round in his urn the blended balls he row!s, 

Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty _ 
ry . 


2. He that ſits, by another as next in dig 
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nity. other pe 
To his Son, domini 
Th; aſelſer of his throne, he thus began. Mit: Lo ASST'( 
Twice ſtronger than his fire, who ſat _—_ la. 


: Aſſlſer to the throne of thund'ring Jove 


ASS: - 
He that lays taxes 3 derived from 
al. J avithout the Angular. La ex, 


ssETS. 2 
Fr.) 


burden, which is caſt upon the executor 


1, in ſatisfying the teſtators or 
2 — debt, of legacies, Whoever 
pleads afets, ſayeth nothing ; but that 
the perſon, againſt whom he pleads, hath 
enough come to his hands, to diſcharge 
what is in demand. Comvell. 


SSE'VER. 15 a. ¶ a c vero, Lat.] 
e Mega To affirm with great 


blemnity, as upon oath. 
Isk rERA TION. 2. J. [from aſſe verate.] 
Solemn affirmation, as upon oath. _ 

That which you are perſuaded of, ye have it 
no otherwiſe than by your own only probable col- 
lection; and therefore ſuch bold afſeverations, as 
in him were admirable, ſhould, in your mouths, 
but argue raſhneſs. | ; Hooker. 

Another abuſe of the tongue I might add; 
vehement aſſeverations upon ſlight and trivial oc- 
caſions. Ray en the Creation. 

The repetition gives a greater emphaſis to the 
words, and agrees better with the vehemence of 
the ſpeaker in making his aſſeveration. 

Broome s Notes on the Odyſſey. 

\ 358840. 1. /, [from a/5 and head.] One 
flow of apprehenſion ; a blockhead. 

Will you help an aſsbead, and a coxcomb, and 
a knave, a thin-faced. knave, a gull? Shak. Ham. 


A581 Tv. z. , [aftduite, Fr. aſſiduitas, 
Lat.] Diligence; cloſeneſs of appli- 
cation. | 

I have, with much pains and afſiduity, qualified 
myſelf for a nomenclator, Aaddiſen. 

Can he, who has undertaken this, want con- 
viction of the neceſſity of his utmoſt vigour and 
6ſiduity to acquit himſelf > 4. ? Rogers. 

We obſerve the addreſs and afſiduity they will 
uſe to corrupt us. Rogers. 


1SSIDUOUS, adj. [affiduus, Lat.] Con- 


tant in application. 

And if by pray'r | 
Inceſant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ceaſe 
To weary him with my aſſiducus criess Milton. 
The moſt afſiduous talebearers, and bittereſt re- 
Vers, are often half- witted people. . 

Government of the Tongue. 


ereater freedoms, and quitting her care for abov 
to hours together; but in winter, when the ri- 
gour of the ſeaſon would chill the principles of 
life, and deſtroy the young one, ſhe grows more 
aſcucus in her attendance, and ſtays away but 
half the time. Addiſon. 
7 Fach {till renews her little labour, 
Nor juſtles her afiduous neighbour, Prior. 
»I DUOUSLY, adv. [from afiduous.] 
Diligently ; continually. 5 
The trade, that obliges artificers to be aſfiduouſly 
—_— with their materials, is that of glaſs- 
The habitable earth may have been tual 
the drier, ſeeing it is 3 3 _ 
| hauſted by the ſeas, 5 Bentley. 
„Ass TEO E. v. 4. [affeger, Fr.] Fo be- 
ſiege. Obſolete. Dick. 
en th other fide tho afieged caſtles ward 

977 ſtedfaſt arms did mightily maintain. Sper/. 
NO. n. J. [In Spaniſh, a con- 


tratt or bargain.} A contract or con- 


other powers, for furniſhing the Spaniſh 
*mmnons in America with negro ſlaves. 


Ry V. 8. [afigner,. Fr, Aro, 


Goods ſufficient to diſcharge that 


In ſummer, you ſee the hen giving 2 


Beyle. 


vention between the king of Spain and 


ASS 


1. To mark out; to appoint, 
He affigned Uriah unto a place where he knew 
that valiant men were, 2 Sam. xi. 16. 
The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of 
two generals, both of them rather courtiers aſſured 
to the ſtate, than martial men. Bacon. 
Both joining, 
As join'd in injuries, one enmity - 
Againſt a foe by doom expreſs aſſign'd us, 
That cruel ſerpent. | Milton, 
True quality is neglected, virtue is oppreſſed, 
and vice triumphant. The laſt day will affign to 
every one a ſtation ſuitable to his character. 
Addiſon. 
2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 
There is no ſuch intrinfick, natural, ſettled 
value in any thing, as to make any aſſigned quan- 
tity of it conſtantly worth any aſſigned quantity of 
another. | Locke. 
3. [In law.] In general, to appoint a de- 
uty, or make over a right to another ; 
in particular, to appoint or ſet forth, as 
to agu error, is to ſhew in what part 
of the proceſs error is committed ; to 
affign falſe judgment, is to declare how 
and where the judgment 1s unjuſt ; to 
affign the ceſſor, is to ſhew how the 
plaintiff had ceſſed, or given over; to 
aſſign waſte, is to ſhew wherein eſpeci- 
ally the waſte is committed. Coavell. 
As$s1"GNABLE. adj. from affign.] That 
which may be marked out, or fixed. 


reſult and emanation from God; ſo that there 
was no inſtant aſſignable of God's eternal ex- 
iſtence, in which the world did not alſo co-exiſt. 

ö | South, 
As$16NA'TION, 2. /. [afſignation, French. ] 
1. An appointment to meet : uſed gene- 

rally of love' appointments. 
The lovers expected the return of this ſtated 
hour with as much impatience as if it had been a 


- 


real aſſignation. Spect᷑ator. 
Or when a whore, in her vocation, 
Keeps punctual to an aſſignation. Swift. 


2. A making over a thing to another. 
ASSIGNEE”. u. ſ. [afigne, Fr.] He that 
is appointed or deputed by another to 


enjoy any commodity. And an afignee 
may be either in deed or in law; nee 
in deed, is he that is appointed by a 
perſon ; affgnee in law, is he whom the 
law maketh ſo, without any appoint- 


ment of the perſon. Coavell. 
Ass TONER. 2. , [from afign.] He that 
appoints. | 


The goſpel is at once the aſſigner of our vaſks, 

and the magazine of our ſtrength. Decay of Piety. 

As$1"GNMENT. z. / [from afſign.] Ap- 

propriation of one thing to another 
thing or perſon, 

The only thing which maketh any place pub- 


lick, is the publick @f/gnment thereof unto ſuch 
| duties. : Hookers 


as an aſfignment- to no body at all. Locke. 
Ass TuILABLE. adj. from affimilate.] 
That which may be converted to the 
ſame nature with ſomething elſe. 


their natures. 
To ASSUMILATE. v. n. [aſimilo, Lat. 
+ To perform the act of converting fe 
' to nouriſhment, 


= Birds aſſimilate leſs, and excern more, than 
I . 4 9 1 | * 


Ariſtotle held that it ſtreamed by connatural | 


do any act, or perform any buſineſs, or | 


This inſtitution, which aſſigns it to a perſon, |. 
whom we have no rule to know, is juſt as good | 
* direQtive principle ſeemeth to be aſſiſtant to tha 


The ſpirits of many will find but naked habi- | 
tations ; meeting no aſſimilables wherein to re- act 
Braun's Vulgar Errours. |: 


ASS 
beafts ; for their excrements are ever liquid, and 
their fleſh generally more dry. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Birds be commonly better meat than beaſts, be- 
cauſe their fleſh doth aſſimilate more finely, and 
ſecerneth more ſubtely. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
To ASSI'MILATE. v. a. ; 


1. To bring to a likeneſs, or reſemblance. 

A ferine and neceſſitous kind of life would 
eaſily aſſimilate at leaſt the next generation to bar- 
bariſm and ferineneſs. Hale. 

They are not over-patient of mixture; but 
ſuch, whom they cannot aſſimilate, ſoon find it. 
their intereſt to remove. Swifte- 

2. To turn to its own nature by digeſtion, 

Taſting concoR, digeſt, aſſimilate, 
And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milton. 

Hence alſo animals and vegetables may aſſimi- 
late their nouriſhment ; moiſt nouriſhment eaſily 
changing its texture, till it becomes like the 
denſe earth. 

ASSI'MILATENESS. 7. / [from aſſimilate. 
Likeneſs, | Di@. 

ASSIMILA'TION. z./. [from afſimilate.] 

1. The act of converting any thing to the 
nature or ſubſtance of another. 

It furthers the very act of aſſimilation of nou- 
riſhment, by ſome outward emollients that make 
the parts more apt to aſſimilate. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

2. The ſtate of being aſſimilated, or be- 


coming like ſomething elſe. 5 

A nouriſhment in a large acceptation, but not 

in propriety, conſerving the body, not repairing it 

by aſſimilation, but preſerving it by venti lation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

It is as well the inſtin& as duty of our nature, 

to aſpire to an aſſimilation with God; even the 

moſt laudable and generous ambition.. 

E Decay of Piety. 

To A981 "MULATPE. vv. a. . Lat.] 

To feign; to counterfeit. 4. 
ASSIMULA'TION. 2. J. [aſſimulatio, Lat. 

A diſſembling; a counterfeiting. Dic 

To ASSTST. v. a. [affifter, Fr. afſifto, 

Lat.] To help. 2 

Receive her in the Lord, as becometh ſaints, 

and aſſiſt her in whatſoever buſineſs ſhe hath need. 

Rom. xvi. 2. 

It is neceſſary and afſiing to all our other in- 

tellectual faculties. Loc be. 

Acquaintance with method will 4% one in 

ranging human affairs. Watts's Logichs 


agreed to aſſiſt in the murder of her huſband. 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 


Help ; furtherance. : 

The council of Trent commends recourſe, not 
only to the prayers of the ſaints, but to their aid 
and iS ance: What doth this aid and aſſiſtance 
fignity ? Stilling fleets 

You have abundant aſſiſtances for this know- 
ledge, in excellent books. Wake's Prep. for Deaths 
: Let us entreat this neceſſary affiflance, that by 
his grace he would lead us. Rogers. 

Ass TSTANT. adj. from a.] Helping 5 
lending aid. 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and 
were aſſiſtant to him openly, or at leaſt under hand. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 

For the performance of this. work, a vital or 
corporeal, Cre. 
Assis TAN T. . / [from a .] 

1. A perſon engaged in an affair, not as 
principal, but as auxiliary. or mini- 
ſterial. | 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen 
were uſually ſent as aſſiſtants or attendants, accord- 
ing to the quality of the perſons. Bacon. 
2. Sometimes it is perhaps only a ſofter 


word for an.attendant.- 


Newton. © 


Diet. 


She no ſooner yielded. to adultery, but ſha | 


ASSI'STANCE. #-þ [ afetance, French. 
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ASS 
Fre pale afifants on each other ftar'd, 
With gaping mouths for iſſuing words preparP. 
en. 

ASSIZE. ». , [aff a fitting, Fr.] 

1. An aſſembly of knights and other ſub- 
ſtantial men, with the bailiff or juſtice, 
in a certain place, and at a certain 
time, 

2. A jury. | 

3. An ordinance or ſtatute. 

4. The court, place, or time, where and 
when the writs and proceſſes of ae 
are taken. Cowell, 

The jaw was never executed by any juſtices of 


ic, but the people left to their own laws. 
Davies an Ireland. 


At each affize and term we try 
A thouiand raicals of as deep a dye. Dryd. Juv. 

5. Any court of juſtice. 

The judging God thali cloſe the book of fate, 
And there the laſt ages keep, 
For thuſe who wake, and thoſe who ſleep. Dryd. 

6. Aſixe of bread, ale, &c. Meaſure of 
price or rate. Thus it is ſaid, when 
æoheat is of ſuch a price, the bread ſhall 
be of ſuch aflize. 

7. Meaſure; for which we now uſe Axe. 

On high hills top I ſaw a ſtately frame, 
An hundred cubits high by juſt affize, | 
With hundred pillars. ; Spenſer. 

To Ass ZE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fix the rate of any thing by an af#ze or 
writ. 

Ass1"zER, or Ass TSE R. 7. J. from affize.] 
Is an officer that has the care and over- 
ſight of weights and meaſures. Chamb. 

Ass0"cilanre. adj. [affoctabilis, Lat.] 
That which may be joined to another. 

To ASSOCIATE. v. a. [afficier, Fr. 
afſocio, Lat.] 

1. To unite with another as a confederate. 
A fearful army led by Caius Marcius, 
Aciated with Aufidius, rages 
Upon our territories. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 
 Aſﬀfciate in your town a wand'ring train, 
And ſtrangers in your palace entertain, 

3. To accompany ; to keep company with 
another. 

Friends ſhould affciate friends in grief and woe. 
Sbbabeſpcare. 

4. To unite; to join. 

Some oleaginous particles unperceivedly i- 
ated themſelves to it. | Beyle. 

5. It has generally the particle wh ; as, 
he aſſociated with his maſter's enemies. 

To ASSOCIATE. v. 2. To unite himſelf; 
to join himſelf, 

Ass0C1aTE. adj. [from the verb.] Con- 
federate ; joined in intereſt or purpoſe. 

While I deſcend through darkneſs 
To my afſeciate pow'rs, them to acquaint 
With theſe ſucceſſes, 

Ass0'c1aTE. 2. J [from the verb.] 

1. A perſon joined with another; a part- 
ner. | | | 

They perſuade the king, now in old age, to 
make Plangus his affeciarte in government with 
him, | Srliiduc. 

3. A confederate, in a good or neutral 
ſenſe; an accomplice in ill. | 

Their defender, and his afſiciates, have ſithence 
propoſed to the world a form ſuch as themſelves 
ike, : Hooker. 

3- A companion; implyVing {ome Kind of 
e zuality. \ 


Milton. 


Dryden. x 


ASS 


no unſuitable aſſociate, Morton. 

Sole Eve, aſſociate ſole, to me, beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. Milton. 

But my aſſociates now my ſtay deplore, 
Impatient. Pope's Odyſſey. 

ASSOCIATION. 2. / from aſſociate.] 
1. Union; conjunction; ſociety. 

The church being a ſociety, hath the ſelf- ſame 
original grounds, which other politick ſocieties 
have; the natural inclination which all men have 
unto ſociable life, and conſent to ſome certain bond 
of aſſociation 3 which bond is the law that appoint- 
eth what kind of order they ſhould be affociatcd in. 

| Hooker. 

2. Confederacy ; union for particular pur- 
poſes, good or ill. 

This could not be done but with mighty oppo- 
fition : againſt which to ſtrengthen themſelves, 
they ſecretly entered into a league of aſſcciation. 

; Hecker. 
3. Partnerſhip. | | 
 Self-denial is a kind of holy afſ5ciation with 
Gad; and, by making you his partner, interetts 
you in all his bappineſs. Boyle. 
4. Connection. 5 

Aſſeciaticn of ideas 1s of great importance, and 

may be of excellent uſe. Watts. 
5. Appoſition; union of matter. 

The changes of corporeal things are to be placed 
only in the various ſeparations, and new afſiciations 
and motions, of theſe permanent particles. Nexwton, 

A'SSONANCE. 2. . [| afſonance, Fr.] Re- 

terence of one ſound to another reſem- 

bling it. Reſemblance of found. Did. 

A*SSONANT. adj. | affonant, Fr.] Sound- 

ing in a manner reſembling another 

wogd.s- f Dit. 

To ASSO'RT. v. a. [affertir, Fr.] To range 

in claſſes, as one thing ſuits with ano- 

e | 

Asso RTHENT. 7. / | from afort.] 

1. The act of claſſing or ranging. 

2. A maſs or quantity properly ſelected 

and ranged. 

To Asso r. v. a. [from jet ; afſeter, Fr.] 

To infatuate ; to beſot: a word out of 

uſe, | 

But whence they ſprung, or how they were begot, 

Uneath is to aſſure, uneath to weene 
That monſtrous errour which doth ſome get. 
Spenſer. 

To ASSUA'GE. ©. a. [The derivation o 
this word 1s uncertain :. Minſhew de- 
duces it from ad/uadere, or afſuaviare ; 
Junius, from rpær, ſweet ; from whence 
Sinner imagines appzpan might have 
been formed. ] 

1. To mitigate ; to ſoften ; to allay. 

Refreſhing winds the ſummer's heats aſſuage, 
And kindly warmth difarms the winter's rage. 

4 Addiſon. 
2. To appeaſe; to pacify. 
Yet is his hate, bis rancour, ne'er the leſs, 
Since nought afſuageth malice when tis told. 
| | Fairfax. 
This was neceſſary for the ſecuring the people 
from their fears, capable of being afvaged by no 
other means - Clarendon. 
Shall I, t' aſſuage 
Their brutal rage, 5 
The regal ſtem deſtroy? Dryder's Albion. 
3. To eaſe ; as, the medicine afſuages 
pain, | 
To ASSUA'GE. wv. 1. To abate. 3 
God made a wind to paſs over the earth, and 
the waters a ſſuaged. Gen. viii. 1. 
ASSUA"GEMENT-. z. / | from uae.) Mis 
tigation ; abatement ef evil. 


i 


| He wat accompanied with 4 noble gentleman, 


Tell me, when ſhall thel; weary wy 
| Or ſhall their ruthleſs — — 


But all my days in pining langudr f. a 
SIT nd 
Without hope o aſſuagement or releaſe, ; 
| | : Spenſer's him 158 
222 - Ut, V/ 
Ass vA GER. 1. f. [from afſuage.) One oh 19 
pacifies or appeaſes. h x 
Ld 4 6 a 
AsSUA'SIVE. adj. [from aſuage.) Soſteg. Is 
ing ; mitigating, 
It in the breaſt tumultuous joys arife, ſou: 
Muſick her ſoft aſſuaſive voice ſupplies, ſai 
- Pope's St, Cecil, 7 
To A88U"BJUGATE, v. a. [/ubjugo, Lit] Sa 
To ſubje& to: not in uſe. W 
This valiant lord 0: 
Muſt not fo ſtate his palm, nobly acquir'd 1 
Nor by my will 4 bjugate his merit, Virg 
By going to Achilles, Shatob:g; 5 
Ass UEFA CTION. #. /. [a 1 
The fate of being alan u. 
ne ſtate of being accuſtomed to af felc 
thing. 55 
Right and left, as parts inſervient unto the m1. Thi 
tive faculty, are ditferenced by degrees from d: 1805 
and aſſuefaiom, or according whereto the one 0 
grows ſtronger, Brown's Vulgar Errxii, e 45 
'ASSUE"TUDE. 2. ,. L uetudo, Lat.] Ac. Fi 
cuſtomance; cuſtom ; habit. - 
We ſee that aſſuetude of things hurtful, doth mats W. 
them loſe the force to hurt. Bacon Nat. Bik, beyon 
To ASSU'ME. v. a. [afſumo, Lat.] endl 
1. To take. | „ec 
This when the various god had urg'd in vain, MW 
He ſtrait aſum d his native form again. Py, - 
, nc 
2. To take upon one's ſelf, "MY 
With raviſh'd ears F ol 
The monarch hears, 05 
Aſſumes the God, ledgt 
Affects to nod, Fro, 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. Drydn, bet ab 
3. To arrogate; to claim or ſeize un- by aſl 
J uſtly 4 : 1 And re 
4. To ſuppoſe ſomething granted without Thatn 
proof. | The 
In every hypotheſis, ſomething is allowed to ve tutgro: 
aſſumed. | 9 l. ſcafon 
5. To apply to one's own ule ; to appro- * 
priate. | : ahle af; 
His majeſty might well aſſume the compiat - 1 
7 . 4 his fut 
and expreſſion of king David. Clarerdr. have gi 
To ASSUME. wv. 2. To be arrogant; t9 "a 
claim more than 1s due. Men 
AsSU MER. x. , [from afſume,] An arm. Gly, a 
gant man; a man who claims more tian po of 
his due. | Conf 
Can man be wiſe in any courſe, in which he B tion ff 
not ſafe too? But can theſe high a//umers, and pre- My b 
tenders to reaſon, prove themſelves ſo ? S:utb. temiort 
7 : } . 7 71 ft m aſſam. thi; la? 
Ass u MIN G. partictpial adj. [fro 
Arrogant; haughty. . ' Freed 
His naughty looks, and his aſſuming air, Carre 
The ſon of Iſis could no longer bear. Dryars add 
This makes him over- forward in ae. « Grour 
ſuming in converſation, and peremptory in Clent r. 
; | = I 2 n. 
ASS Mp E. 3. / [affims, Lat.) oo; 
luntary promiſe made by word, Wires br is v1; 
by a man taketh upon him to Perform ks ir 
or pay any thing to another: it £0 a the 
59 ' iſe made upon Sad 6 
tains any verbal promiſe „ bit weak 


confideration. Comte 


Ass v NPT ION. 2. / Caſſumplio, ne + hr 
1. The act of taking any thing to one be 
The perſonal deſcent of God himſelt, and 
afſumprion of our fleſh to his divinity, more 


larly to inſinuate his pleaſure to us, was an ca- oa 
forcement beyond all methods of willome 4 Aus, Ir 
Hiammend s Funder” "Yao, 

2. 1 11. „0 


A5 8 


* any thing without further proof. 


 hefe by way of aſſumption, under the two ge- 
neral propoſitions, 
good or bad. d 1 
The thing ſuppoſed ; à poſtulate. 
Hold, ſars the Stoick, your aſſumption 's wrong: 
[eranty true faeedom you have well defin d. Dryo. 


"un Norris. 


Wag 


>rnacural works to confirm what he 


us nd ſu - 
lous and ſup i; repeat the meſſage ſent by him 


(id, we need on 


"oP to j un the aptiſt. 1 South. 
2 . Tue taking up any perſon into heaven, 
Lat.] which is ſuppoted by the Romiſh church 


of the Bleſſed Virgin. 
Unon the feaſt of che aſſumption of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, the pope and cardinals keep the velpers. 
Stilling fleet. 


bent. Adam, after a certain period of years, would 
Lat] dere been rewarded with an M umption to eternal 
\ any felicity ü 3 Make. 
x0 PTIVE. adj, [ umptivus, Lat.] 
e m. That is aſſumed. b | | 
m is SURANCE. 2. . [afſurance, Fr.] 
5 nl Certain expectation. 
You Ticuzh hope be, indeed, a lower and leſſer 
Ac- thing than aſſurance, yet, as to all the purpoſes of a 
lite, it may prove more uſeful. South. 
make What encouragement can be given to goodneſs, 
1. Bk, beyond the hopes of heaven, and the ſurunce of an 
: endic!s felicity ? Tillotſon. 
| Secure confidence; truſt. 5 
* What man is he that boaſts of fleſhly might, 
» And vain aſſurance of morta.ity, 
Ta Which al o ſoon as it doth come to fight 


Againſt ſpiritual foes, yields by and by. Fairy Q:. 
Freedom from doubt; certain know- 
ledpe. | 


proof from the authority of man's judgment, is 


Wed, not able to work that aſſurance, which doth grow 
| wc ty a flronger proof. Hooker. 
. *Tis far off, 
And rather like a dream, than an aſſurance 

thout That my remembrance warrants. Shak. Tempeſt. 
The obedient, and the man of practice, thall 
| to be e:zrow all their doubts and ignorances, till per- 
5 . ſcahon pals into knowledge, and knowledge ad- 
ppro⸗ dute into aſſurances South. 
Hath he found, in an evil courſe, that comtort- 
1 wie aſararce of God's favour, and good hopes of 
fl Fa bs future condition, which à religious life would 
f 5 "* have given him ? Tillotſon. 

2 firmneſs; undoubting ſteadineſs. 
Men whoſe conſideration will relieve our mo- 
aro- cel, and give us courage and afſyrance in the du- 
> than ties of our profeſſion. | Ropers, 
; Confidence ; want of modeſty ; exemp- 
h keis won from awe or fear. 
woy My behaviour, ill governed, gave you the firſt 


tniort; my affection, ill hid, hath given you 
WI; 12% a ſurance. | 7 Sidney 
| reedom from vitious ſhame. 
Larerlation, when they come into the world, 
aach to their knowledge and aſſurance, Locke. 
Ground of confidence; ſecurity; ſuffi- 
Cert reaſon for truſt or belief. 


Tum] 


| 

Order. 
eſs, " - 
nſiwtrs 


Calli. | | 
A ro- ; 5 n4cure of deſire itſelf is no eaſier to receive 
bhere⸗ "=p » than it is hard to ground belief ; for as de- 

js * . ela to embrace the firſt ſhew of comfort, 
er fort 5 hre deſirous of perfect aſſurances Sidney. 
cod 5 che conqueſt was but flight and ſuperficial, 

upon bg $ donation to the Iriſh ſubmiſſions were 
wel ck and fickle gſurances. Davies on Ireland. 
95 None of woman born 
1 - 3 Macbeth. 
s ſe, + fey Macduff, what need I fear of thee? 

and 14% Faw i! make ff rance double ſure, 255 
2 de a bond of fate: thou ſhalt not live. 

an e. Shakeſpeare 

Ii al confeſs your offer is: the heſtz = , +, 
"OM 6 171, er make her the aſſurances 
z. Ihe pur own, * you muſt pardon me; 


The ſuppoſition, or act of ſuppoſing, of 


are intrinſically and naturally | 


For the aſſumptions that Chriſt did ſuch miracu- | 


| AsSU"REDLY.. adv. {from afſured.} Cer- 


ASS 


If you ſhould die before him, where's her dower? | 
NE: + "Shakeſpeare. 
An aſſurance being paſſed through for a compe- 

tent fine, hath come back again by reaſon of ſome 

overſight. | Bacon. 
8. Spirit ; intrepidity. 
They, like reſolute men, ſtood in the face of 
the breach with more affurance than the wall itſelf, 
Knolles. 
With all th' aſſurance innocence can bring, 

Fearleſs without, becauſe ſecure within; 

Arm'd with my courage, unconcern'd I ſee 

This pomy, a ſhame to you, a pride to me. Dryd. 

9. Sanguineneſs ; readineſs to hope. 
This is not the grace of hope, but a good natu- 
ral aſſurance or confidence, which Ariſtotle obſerves 
young men to be full of, and old men not ſo in- 
cli ned to. Hammond. 
10. Teſtimony of credit. | 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding, 
And, from ſome knowledge and aſſurance of you, 
Offer this office, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We have as great —_— that there is a God, 
| as we could expect to have, ſuppoſing that he were. 
Tillotſon. 


i 


11. Conviction. 
Such an aſſurance of things as will make men 
careful to avoid a leſſer danger, ought to awaken 
men to avoid a greater. Tillotſon. 
12. [In theology.] Security with reſpect 
to a future ſtate; certainty of accept- 
ance with God, 
13. The ſame with izſarance. See Insv- 
RANCE., 
To AssU RE. wv. a. [afſeurer, Fr. from a/- 
ſecurare, low Latin. ] | 
1. Togive confidence by a firm promiſe. 
So when he had aſſured them with many words 
that he would reſtore them without hurt, accord- 
ing to the agreement, they let him go for the ſav- 
ing of their brethren 2 Mac. xil. 
2. To ſecure to another; to make firm. 
So irreſiſtible an authority cannot be reflected 
on, without the moſt awful reverence, even by 
_ thoſe whoſe piety aſſures its favour to them. Rogers. 
3. To make confident ; to exempt from 


doubt or fear ; to confer ſecurity. 
And hereby we know, that we are of the truth, 
and ſhall aſſure our hearts before him. 1 J, iii.19. 
I revive | 
At this laſt fight; 4 u, d that man ſhall live 
Wich all the creatures, and their ſeed preſerve, 
| ; Milton. 
4. To make ſecure : with of. 
But what on earth can. long abide in tate ? 
Or who can him aſſire of happy day? Spenſer. 
And, for that dow'ry, I'Il aſſure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that the ſurvives me, 
In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever. Shaleſp. 
5. To afhance ; to betroth. 
This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dro- 
mio, ſwore I was aſſured to her. Shakeſpeare. 
Ass u“ RED. participial adj. [from afſure.] 
1. Certain; indubitable ; not doubted. 
It is an aſſured experience, that flint laid about 
the bottom of a tree makes it proſper. 
Hacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Certain; not doubting. 
Voung princes, cloſe your hands, 
And your lips too; for, I am well aſſured, 
That I did fo, when I was firſt aſſur d. 


1 As when by night the glaſs 
Of Galileo, leſs aſſur'd, obſerves - 
Imagin'd lands and regions in the moon. Milton. 


3. Immodeſt; vitioully. confident. 


tainly; indubitably. 

They promis'd me eternal happinefs, 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, Which! feel 
I am not westhy yet to wear) 1 mall 4% ed y. 


Shakeſpeare. 
1 * 


Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 


AST 


God is abfolutely good, and fo, aſſuredy, Vis 
cauſe of all that is good; but of any thing that is 
evil he is no cauſe at all. Raleigh's Hift. of World. 

Aſſuredly he will ſtop our liberty, till we reſtore 
him his worſhip. | South, 

As8U"REDNESS. 7. / {from afſurid.] Tus 
ſtate of being aſſured ; certainty. 

Ass u KER. u. J. [from afſure.] 

1. He that gives aſſurance. 

2. He that gives ſecurity to make good 
any loſs. | 

To ASSWA'GE. See ASSUAGE. 

A'STERISK. 2. ,. [ Acegion S..] A mark in 
printing or writing, in form of a little 
ſtar; as *. ; 

He alſo publiſhed the tranſlation of the Septua- 
gint by itſelf, having firſt compared it with the 
Hebrew, and noted by aſteriſis what was defective, 
and by obeliſks what was redundant. Gree 

As TERISM. u. , [ afteriſmas, Lat.] 
1. A conſtellation. 

Poetry had filled the ſkies with afteriſms, and 
hiſtories belonging to them; and then aſtrology 
deviſes the feigned virtues and influences of each. 

; Bentley's Sermonss. 
2. An aſteriſk, or mark. This is a very 
improper uſe. | 


Dwell particularly on paſſages with an afteriſm * ;, - 


for the obſervations which follow ſuch a note, will 
give you a clear light. Dryden's Du freſuoy. 
ASTE'RN. adv. [from a and fern.] In 


the hinder part of the ſhip ; behind the 


ſhip. 
The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow, - 
While thoſe aftern, deſcending down the ſteep, 


Thro' gaping waves behold the boiling deep. Did. 


To ASTE'RT. wv, a. [a word uſed by Spen- 
fer, as it ſeems, for fart, or ftartle.] To 
terrify; to ſtartle ; to fright. | 

We deem of death, as doom of ill deſert z 
But knew we fools what it us brings until, . 
Die would we daily, once it to expert; 
No danger there the ſhepherd can aftert. 

ASTHMA. 7. / LAN.] 
difficult, and ſhort reſpiration, joined 
with a hiſſing ſound and a cough, eſpe- 
cially in the night-time, and when the 
body is in a prone poſture 3 becauſe 
then - the contents of the lower belly 
bear ſo againſt the diaphragm, as to 
leſſen the capacity of the breaſt, where- 
by the lungs have leſs room to move. 

Quincy. 

An afthma is the inflation of the membranes of 
the lungs, and of the membranes covering the 
muſcles of the thorax, Floyer on tbe Humours- 

AsTHUMATICAL. I adj. from aſthma.] 

As THMA TIC K. c 
aſthma. | 

In afthmatical perſons, though the lungs be 
very much ſtuffed with tough phlegm, yet the pa- 
tient may live ſome months, if nor ſoine Tm : 

oyle. 

After drinking, our horſes are moſt aſthmatict; 
and, for avoiding the watering of them, we wet 
their bay. - Flyer, 

As ro NIE D. part. adj. A word uſed is 

the veriion of the Bible for affoni/ped, 
Many were afionied at thee, « Ajaiah, Iii. 14. 

Unmanly dread invades 
The French aſtony d. F. Philips. 


Spenſer. 


170 ASTONISH. v. a. [eftonner, Fr. from 


attonitus, Lat.] To confound with ſome 
ſudden paſſion, as with fear or wonder; 
to amaze ; to ſurpriſe; to ſtun. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to eu vs. SLOkRYprares 
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As TRACGCAL. 2. ,. {aredyanr®-, the ankle 


That knew not whether right he went, or elſe 


 AsTRI'DE. adv. [from à and frride.] 


AST 
4 oniſh'd at the voice, he ſtood amaz d, 
And all around with inward horror gaz d. Addiſon. 


A genius univerſal as his theme, 
' Aſtoniſhing as chaos. Thomſon. 
ASTONISHINGNESS. #. / [from aftoni/h.] 
Of a nature to excite aſtoniſhment. 
AsTO"NISHMENT. z. / [eftonnement, Fr.] 
Amazement; confuſion of mind from 
fear or wonder. | 
We found, with no leſs wonder to us than aſto- 
niſbment to themſelves, that they were the two va- 
| Lant and famous brothers. Sidney. 
She eſteemed this as much above his wiſdom, as 
aſtoniſhment is beyond bare admiration. South, 


To ASTO'UND. v. a. [eftonner, Fr.] To 
aſtoniſh ; to confound with fear or won- 
der. This word is now ſomewhat ob- 
ſolete. | 

Theſe thoughts may ſtartle well, but not 2ffound 
"The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a ſtrong ſiding champion, conſcience. Milton. 

ASTRa"DDLE. adv. [from @ and ffraddle.] 

With one's legs acroſs any thing. Dz@. 


or ankle-bone. ] A little round member, 
in the form of a ring or bracelet, ſerv- 
Ing as an ornament at the tops and bot- 
toms of columns. Builder's Dif. 
We ſee none of that ordinary confuſion, which 
is the reſult of quarter rounds of the aſtragal, and 
I know not how many other intermingled particu- 
lars, Spect᷑ator. 
As T RAL. adj. [ from aſtrum, Lat.] Starry; 
belonging to the ſtars. | 
Some aftral forms I muſt invoke by pray'r, 
Fram'd all of pureſt atoms of the air ; 
Not in their natures ſimply good or ill, 
But moſt ſubſervient to bad ſpirits will. Dryden. 


AsTRA'Y. adv. [from a and fray.) Out of 
the right way. 
May ſeem the wain was very evil led, 
When ſuch an one had guiding of the way, 


ray. Spenſer. 

You run aſtray, for whilſt we talk of Ireland, 

you rip up the original of Scotland. Spenſer on Irel. 
Like one that had been led aftray 

Through the heav'ns wide pathleſs way. Milton. 


Go ASTRICT. v. a. {[aftrizgo, Lat.] To 
contract by applications, in oppoſition 
to relax : a word not ſo much uſed as 
conſtrings. | 

The ſolid parts were to be relaxed or aſtricred, as 


they let the humours paſs either in too ſmall or too 
great quantities. Afrbutbnot on Alimonts. 
As r RTC TION. z. /. [aftridio, Lat.] The 
act or power of contracting the parts of 
the body by applications. 3 
Aſtriction is in a ſubſtance that hath a virtual 
cold; and it worketh partly by the ſame means that 
Cold doth. Bacon. 
This virtue requireth an aſtriction, but ſuch an 
aſtriction as is not grateful to the body; for a pleaſ- 
ing aſtriction doth rather bind in the nerves than 
expel them; and therefore ſuch ſtriction is found 
in things of a harſh taſte. Bacon. 
Lenitive ſubſtances are proper for dry atrabila- 
ian conſtitutions, who are ſubject to aſtriction of 
the belly, and the piles. Arbuthnot en Diet. 
AsTRrI'CTivE. adj. [from aftrict.] Stip- 
tick; of a binding quality. Dic. 
AsTRICTORY. adj, [aftriforius, Lat.] 
Aſtringent; apt to bind. Die. 


With the legs open. 
To lay their native arms aſide, 
Their modeſty, and ride aride. Hudibras. 


| 


| 


4 faw a place, where the Rhone is ſo ftraitened | 


SY 


between two rocks, that a man may ſtand aride 

upon both at once. | Boyle. 
AsTRI'FEROUS. adj. [aftrifer, Lat.] 

Bearing or having ftars. Did 


” 


ASTR1'GEROUS, adj. [ aftriger, Lat.] Car- 
rying ſtars. | Dick. 
To A8 T RINGE. v. a. [aftringo, Lat.] 
To preſs by contraction; to make the 
parts draw together. | 
Tears are cauſed by a contraction of the ſpirits 
of the brain; which contraction, by conſequence, 
aſtringetb the moiſture of the brain, and thereby 
ſendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 
AsSTRI'NGENCY. 2. . [from aſtringe.] 
The power of contracting the parts of 
the body; oppoſed to the power of re- 
laxation. | 
Aſtrittion prohibiteth diſſolution; as, in medi- 
cines, rings inhibit putrefaction: and, by 
aſtringency, ſome ſmall quantity of oil of vitriol 
will keep freſh water long from putrefying. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Acid, acrid, auſtere, and bitter ſubſtances, by 
their aſtringency, create horrour, that is, ſtimulate 
the fibres. | : Arbuthnot. 
ASTR1'NGENT. adj, [aftringens, Lat.] 
Binding; contracting; oppoſed to /ax- 
ative : 1t is uſed ſometimes of taſtes 
which ſeem to contract the mouth. 
Aſtringent medicines are binding, which act by 
the aſperity of their particles, whereby they corru- 
gate the membranes, and make them draw up 
cloſer, | Quincy. 
The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures, 
for it is ſweet and yet aſtringent. Bacon. 
The juice is very aſtringent, and therefore of flow 
motion. 
What diminiſheth ſenſible perſpiration, en- 
creaſeth the inſenſible; for that reaſon a ſtrengtii- 
ening and aſtringent diet often conduceth to this 
purpoſe. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A*'STROGRAPHY. 2. /. [from axe and 
e. The ſcience of deſcribing the 
ſtars. { Dit. 
A*STROLABE. 2. / [of ace, and Aae, 
to take, ] 
1. An inſtrument chiefly uſed for taking 
the altitude of the pole, the ſun, or ſtars, 
at ſea. | | 


2. A ſtereographick projection of the cir- | 


cles of the ſphere upon the plain of ſome 
great circle. Chambers. 
As T ROC LOGER. . . [aſtrologus, Lat. from 
de and N e.. ] | 
1. One that, ſuppoſing the influences of 
the ſtars to have a cauſal power, profeſſes 
to foretel or diſcover events depending 
on thoſe influences. 

Not unlike that which aſtrologers call a conjunc- 
tion of planets, of no very benign aſpect the one to 
the other. . | Motton. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature: it depends 
on the influence of the ſtars, ſay the aſtrolagers; on 
the organs of the body, ſay the naturaliſts; it is the 
particular gift of heaven, ſay the divines, both 
chriſtians and heathens. Dryden. 

Aſtrologers, that future fates foreſhew. Pope. 

I never heard a finer ſatire againſt lawyers, than 


that of aſtrologers, when they pretend, by rules of | 


art, to tell when a ſuit will end, and whether to the 
advantage of the plaintiff or defendant. Swift. 
2. It was anciently uſed for one that un- 
derſtood or explained the motions of the 
planets, without including prediction. 
A worthy aſtroloager, by perſpective glaſſes, hath 
found in the ſtars many things unknown to the an- 
cients. | .. . Raleigh. 


AsTROLOCOIAN. . J. [from aftrolegy.] 


A$STROLO'GICAL, 
ASTROLO'GICK. 


1. Profeſſing aſtrology. 


2. Relating to aſtrology. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


A*sTROSCOPY, 2. . [ 


The ſame with aftro/oger. 


If 


AST 


eftrologians uſe. 2 925 c 
The ſtars, they ſay, cannot diſpoſe 


Hud 


No more than can the aſtrologian. 


adj . [from fr 


Some ſeem a little aſtrological, 21 when 
warn us from places of malign influence, 
No ftrologick wizard honour gains, 
Who has not oft been baniſh'd, or in chan. 


Dia 


Aftrolegical prayers ſeem to me to be hy; 
be is the predictions. tag 

The poetical fables are more ancient than jy 
„ e influences, that were not knoun b fe 

reeks till after Alexander the Great. ah 


ASTROLO'GICALLY. adv. [from afl. 


£y.] In an aſtrological manner. 


To ASTRO'LOGIZE. v. 1. [from of 


legy.] To practiſe aſtrology, 


ASTRO“ LOG. 71. + [ aſtrologia, Lit! 


The practice of foretelling things h 
the knowledge of the ſtars; an art w 
generally exploded, as irrational 


fable. - N 

I know the learned think of the art of ore 
that the ſtars do not force the actions or will, 
men. Hai 


ASTRO'NOMER. 2. /. [from Age, 2 


and »4y©-, a rule or law.] Onetiy 
ſtudies the celeſtial motions, and t 
rules by which they are governed, 


The motions of factions under kings ought if 
be like the motions, as the aſtronomers (peak , i 


the inferiour orbs. Bac: 
Aſtronomers no longer doubt of the motion of 

planets about the ſun. x 
The old and new aſtronomers in vain 


Attempt the heav'nly motions to explain. 


Blacks 

ASTRONO'MICAL,. } adj. | from aſrimm. 

AsTRONO'MICK. J Belonging to an 
nomy. | 


Our forefathers marking certain mutations 
happen in the ſun's progreſs through the zodix 
they regiſtrate and ſet them down in their fr 
mical canons. Brewn's Vulgar Erra 

Can he not paſs an aftronomick line, 

Or dreads the ſun th' imaginary ſign, 


That he ſhould ne'er advance to either py 
ac 


ASTRONO'MICALLY. adv. [from of 
nomical.] In an aſtronomical mant 


ASTRONOMV. ./ 9 4g fra 


&reov, a ſtar, and vy©-, à law ol rule 
A mixed mathematical ſcience, teacit 
the knowledge of the celeſtial bod 


their magnitudes, motions, diſtanct 


periods, eclipſes, and order. Pythag 
ras taught that the earth and plan 
turn round the ſun, which ſtands i 
moveable in the centre. From the tu 
of Pythagoras, aſtronomy ſunk into! 
glect, till it was revived by the Pto 
mys, kings of Egypt; and the . 
deen it from Africa to Spain, and! 


ſtored this ſcience to Europe. Chan 
To this muſt be added the underſtanding © 


globes, and the principles of geometry ind 9 


&rhes a ſtar f 
gu, ta view.] Obſervation 7 


ſtars. 


ASTRO-TMEOLOGY. 2. / [from g 


ſtar, and rþgologia, divinity.] ho 
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AT 


tial bodies. 


That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the 
motions of the terraqueous globe, not of the ſun, 1 


7 eface of my Aſtro-Tbeology. 
OE Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 


Asv'NDER. adv, 1 Sax. ] Apart; 
arately; not together. 
2 11 lines, the further that they are 


; the further they go aſunder. 
e A Spenſer on Ireland. 


Senſe thinks the planets ſpheres not much aſunder; 


What tells us then their diſtance is ſo far? Davies. 
Greedy hope to find | 

His with, and beſt advantage, us aſunder, 

| Paradiſe Loſt. 
The fall'n archangel, envious of our tate, 

geeks hid advantage to betray us worſe ; 

Which, when aſunder, will not prove too hard, 

For both together are each other's guard. Dryden. 
Borne far aſunder by the tides of men, 


xe adamant and ſteel they meet again. 
_ ? Dryden's Fables. 


All this metallick matter, both that which con- 
tinued aſunder, and in fingle corpuſcles, and that 
which was amaſſed and concreted into nodules, ſub- 
ſaed. Wiodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

AsY'LUM. 2. J. [ Lat. zovncy, from a, not, 
and owitw, to Fi e A place out of 
which he that has fled to it, may not be 
taken; a ſanctuary; a refuge; a place 
of retreat and ſecurity. 

So ſacred was the church to ſome, that it had the 
right of an aylum, or ſanctuary. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

ASV METRY. 7. . [from a, without, 
and ovuytrgia, ſymmetry. 

1. Contrariety to ſymmetry 3 diſpropor- 
tion, 

The aſymmetries of the brain, as well as the de- 
formities of the legs or face, may be rectified in 
time, Gr Ws 

2. This term is ſometimes uſed in mathe- 
maticks, for what is more uſually called 
incommenſurability ; when between two 
quantities there is no common meaſure, 

A5YMPTOTE. 2. J. [from a, priv. oy, 
with, and ve, to fall; which never 
meet; incoincident.] Ahmptotes are 
right lines, which approach nearer and 
nearer to ſome curve; but which, though 
they and their curve were infinitely con- 


tinued, would never meet; and may be 


conceived as tangents to their curves at 
an infinite diſtance, Chambers, 
Aſymptite lines, though they may approach ſtill 
nearer together, till they are nearer than the leaſt 
aſlignable diſtance, yet, being Kill produced infi- 
nitely, will never meet. Grew, 
ASYMPTOTICAL. adj. [from a/ymprote.] 
Curves are ſaid to be a/ymprotical, when 
they continually approach, without a 
pollibility of meeting. 
407 NDETON. 1. . [aotirterorg of a, 
Priv. and ov9;w, to bind together.] A 
Sure in grammar, when a conjunction 
copulative is omitted in a ſentence; as, 
in ven, vidi, vici, &is left out. 
Ar. prep. [ær, Saxon.) 
l. 4, before a place, notes the nearneſs 
of the place; as, a man is a? the houſe 
efore he is in it. 
ede cuſtom continued among many, to ſay 
prayers at fountains. Stilling fleet. 
41, before a word ſignifying time, notes 
© coexiſtence of the. time with the 


went; the word tie is ſometimes in- 


founded on the obſervation of the celeſ- 


How d'ye find yourſelf? ſays the doctor to his 


a 

cluded in the adjective; we commonly 
ſay at a minute, at an hour, ox a day, 
in a month, 

We thought it ar the very firſt a ſign of cold 
affection. | Hooker, 

How frequent to deſert him, and at laſt 
To heap ingratitude on worthieſt deeds, Milton. 


At the ſame time that the ſtorm beats upon the 


whole ſpecies, we are falling foul upon one another. 
Addiſon. 


We made no efforts at all, where we could have | 


moſt weakened the common enemy, and, at the 
ſame time, enriched ourſelves. Sæoift. 
3. At, before a cauſal word ſignifies nearly 
the ſame as wth, noting that the event 
accompanies, or immediately ſucceeds, 


the action of the cauſe. 
At his touch, 
Such ſanctity hath Heav'n giv'n his hand, 
They preſently amend. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
O fir, when he ſhall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Ev'n at this news he dies. Shakeſp. King John, 
Much at the fight was Adam in his heart 
Diſmay' d. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry blaſt. 
5 i a R 5 Dryden. 
4. At before a ſuperlative adjective implies 
in the late; as, at beſt, in the ſtate of 
| moſt perfection, &c. 

Conſider any man as to his perſonal powers, they 
are not great; for, at greateſt, they muſt ſtill be li- 
mited. South. 

We bring into the world with us a poor needy 
uncertain fe, ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet ar 
the beſt. Temple. 


5. At, before a perſon, is ſeldom uſed other- 
wiſe than ludicrouſly ; as, he longed to 
be at him, that is, to attack him. 

6. At before a ſubſtantive ſometimes ſigni- 
fies the particular condition or circum- 
ſtances of the perſon ; as, at peace, in a 


ſtate of peace. 
- Under pardon, 
You are much more ar taſk for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais'd for harmleſs mildneſs. Shakeſp. 
It bringeth the treaſure of a realm into a few 
hands: for the uſurer being at certainties, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end of the game moſt 
of the money will be in the box. | Bacon. 
Hence walk'd the fiend at large in ſpacious field, 
| Milton. 
The reſt, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May run in paſtures, and at pleaſure feed. 
| Dryden's Virgil, 
Deſerted, at his utmoſt need, 5 
By thoſe his former bounty fed. Dryd. St. Cæcilia. 
What hinder'd either, in their native ſoil, 
At eaſe to reap the harveſt of their toil, Dryd. Fab. 
Wiſe men are ſometimes over-borne, when they 
are taken at a diſadvantage. Collier of Confidence, 
Theſe have been the maxims they have been 
guided by : take theſe from them, and they are 
perfectly at a loſs, their compaſs and pole-ſtar then 
are gone, and their underſtanding is perfectly at a 
nonplus. Locke. 
One man manages four horſes at once, and leaps 
from the back of another ar full ſpeed. 
Pope's Efjay on Homer's Battles. 
They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but 
purſue me to my very dreams. : Swift. 
7. At before a ſubſtantive ſometimes marks 


employment or attention. 
We find ſome arrived to that fottiſhneſe, as to 
own roundly what they would be ar. * South. | 


patient. A little while after he is ar it again, 

with a Pray how d'ye find your body? L'Eftrange. | 
But ſhe who well enough knew what, 

Before he ſpoke, he would be at, 

Pretended not to apprehend, _ Hudibras, 


2 * 
N 


- Ar E 
8. At is ſometimes the ſame with furniſhed 
with, after the French a, 


Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity, 

And make him naked foil a man at arms. Shakeſp. 
9. At ſometimes notes the place here any 
thing is, or acts. 4 79 

Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. 

Shakeſpeare, 

He that in tracing the veſlels began at the heart, 
though he thought not at all of a circulation, yet 
made he the ſirſt true ep towards the diſcovery. 

. | retro. 
To all you ladies now at land 3 
We men at ſea indite. Buch burſt. 
Their various news I heard, of love and ſtrife, 
Of ſtorms at ſea, and travels on the ſhore, Pape. 
10. At ſometimes ſignifies in immediate 
conſequence of. 

Impeachments at the proſecution of the houſe of 
commons, have received their determinations in 
the houſe of lords. Hate. 

11. 4: marks ſometimes the effect pro- 
ceeding from an act. | 

Reſt in this tomb, rais'd at thy huſband's coſt. 

Dryden. 

Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon th's 
occaſions Addiſon. 

Thoſe may be of uſe, to conſirm by authority 
what they will not be at the trouble to deduce by 
reaſoning. Arbuthnot, 

12. As ſometimes is nearly the ſame as in, 
noting fituation ; as, he was at the bot- 
tom, or top of the hill. f 

She hath been known to come at the head of 

theſe raſcals, and beat her lover. Swift. 
13. At ſometimes marks the occaſion, like 
on. 


Others, wich more helpful care, 
Cry'd out aloud, Beware, brave youth, beware! 
At this he turn'd, and, as the bull drew near, 
Shunn'd, and receiv'd him on his pointed ſpear. 
1 5 1 Dryden. 
14. At ſometimes ſeems to fignify in the 
power of, or obedient to, 3 
But thou of all the kings, Jove's care below, 
Art leaſt at my command, and moſt my foe, Dryd. 
15. At ſometimes notes the relation of a 
& man to an action. 
He who makes pleaſure the vehicle of health, is. - 
a doctor at it in good earneſt. Collier of Friendſhip. 
16, At ſometimes imports the manner of 
an action, 
One warms you by degrees, the other ſets you on 
fire all at once, and never intermits his heat. 
; Dryden's Fables. 
Not with leſs ruin than the Bajan mole 
At once comes tumbling down. Dryden's neid. 
17. At, like the French chez, means ſome- 
times application to, or dependence on. 
The worſt authors might endeavour to pleaſe us, 
and in that endeavour deſerve ſomething at eur + 
hands. | | Pape. 
18. At all. In any manner; in any de- 
gree. | 
Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 
Moſt women have no characters at all. Pepe. 


ArABAL. z. . A kind of tabour uſed by 


the Moors. | 

Children ſhall beat our atabals and drums, 
And all the noiſy trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn, Dryd. Don Scbaſ. 
AT ARA XIA. 1. J. [ aracatia. ] Exemp- N 
A'TARAXY. tion from vexation; 
tranquillity. 

The ſcepticks affected an indifferent equipon- 
derous neutrality, as the only means to their ata- 


raxia, and freedom from paſſionate di ſt irbances. 
Clanville's Scepis. 


The creature 's at his dirty work again. Pope, 


OL. I, : : 


An 


ATE. The preterite of cat. See To Ear. 
R | 
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# And by his file his ſeed the graſſy forage ate. J 


enſer. 

Even our firſt parents ate themſelves out of Para- 

diſe; and Job's children junketted and feaſted to- 
gBether often. | South. 
ATHA NOR. n. , [a chymical term, bor- 
towed from a9Jzur®-; or, as others 
think, Men.] A digeſting furnace to 
keep heat for ſome time; to that it may 
be augmented or diminiſhed at pleaſure, 
by opening or ſhutting ſome apertures 
made on purpoſe with {liders over them, 
Called regiſters. | Quincy. 
ArUEISu. . /. [from atheiſt. It is only 
of two ſyllables in poetry.] The diſbe- 
lief of a God. 


God never wrought miracles to convince a: in, | 


becauſe his ordinary worles convince it. Bacon, 
It is the common intereſt of mankind, to puniſh 
all thoſe who would ſeduce men to atheiſm. Jiliotſon. 


A'THEIST. 2. / [4$%:S-, without God.] 
One that denies the exiſtence of God, 
To thefe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly ! to the trains, and to the ſmiles, 
Of theſe fair atheiſts. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Though he were really a ſpeculative atheiſt, yet if 
he would but proceed rationally, he could not how- 
ever be a practical atheiſt, nor live without God in 
this world. South. 
Atheiſt, uſe thine eyes, 
And having view'd the order of the ſkies, 
Think, if thou canſt, that matter, blindly hurl'd 
Without a guide, ſhould frame this wond'rous world. 
| Creech. 


No atheiſt, as ſuch, can be a true friend, an af- 
fectionate relation, or a loyal ſubject. Bentley. 
ATHEIST. adj. Atheiſtical; denying 
God. D 
Nor ſtood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The athciſt crew. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
ATHE1'STICAL. adj. | from aiheiſt.] Given 
to atheiſm ; 1mpious. 
| Men are atheiſtical, becauſe they are firſt vicious; 
and queſtion the truth of chriſtianity, becauſe they 
hate the practice. South, 
ATHEr'sTICALLY. adv. [ from atheiſtical.] 
In an atheiſtical manner. | 
Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great 
ſinner talk atheiſtically, and ſcoff profancly at reli- 
gion, ſhould, inſtead of vindicating the truth, tacit- 
ly approve the ſcoffer ? South, 
I entreat ſuch as are atheiſtically inclined, to con- 
fider theſe things. Tillotſon. 
ArhETSTICALN ESS. 2. J. [from atheifti- 
cal.) The quality of being atheiſtical. 
Lord, purge out of all hearts profaneneſs and 
etbeifticalneſs. Hammeond's Fundamentals. 
ATHE1'STICK, %. | from atheif?.] Given 
to atheiſm. | 
This argument demonſrated the exiitence of a 
Deity, and convinced all atheiftick gainſayers. 
Ray on the Creation. 
ArRHEL, ATHELING, ADEL, and - 
REI, from aael, noble, Germ. S0 
LEthelred is noble for counſel ; Athelard, 
a noble genius; Aithelbert, eminently noble; 
 AEthelward, a noble protector. 
Gibſon's Camden. 
Arnkous. adj, ID.] Atheiſtick; god- 
leſs. 
| Thy Father, who is holy, wife, and pure, 
Sutter the hypocrite, or athcous prieſt, 
To tread his facred courtss Paradiſe Regained. 


ATHEROMA. ». /. [4%cuun, from à geg, 
Ap or pulſe.] A ſpecies of wen, which 


FX . 


neither cauſes pain, diſcolours the ſkin," 
nor yields eaily to the touch. 
If the matter forming them reſembles milk 
curds, the tumour is called atberoma; if it be like 
honey, meliceris; and if compoſed of fat, or a 
ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sharp. 
ATHERO'MATOUS. adj. [from atheroma. 
Having the qualities of an atheroma, 
or curdy wen. 
Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it 
atheromatous. Miſeman's Surgery. 
ArHIHRST. adv. [from @ and thirſt.] 
Thirſty ;_in want of drink. | 
With ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their food; 
And, when arbirft, reſtrain em from the flood. 
| Dryden. 
ATHLETiCK. adj. [from athleta, Lat, 
49anr3;, a wreſtler. ] ; 
1. Belonging to wreſtling. 
2. Strong of body; vigorous ; luſty ; ro- 
buſt, | 
Seidom ſhall one ſee in rich families that 
 ethlitick ſoundneſs and vigour of conſtitution, 
which is ſeen in cottages, where nature is cook, 
and neceſſity caterer. South, 
Science diſtinguiſhes àa man of honour from one 
of thoſe athletick brutes, whom undeſervedly we 
call heroes, Dryden. 
Ar Hwa Rr. prep. [from à and thwart, ] 
I. Acroſs ; tranſverſe to any thing. 
Themiſtocles made Xerxes poſt out of Grecia, 
by giving out a purpoſe to break his bridge athwart 


the Helleſpont. Bacon Eſſays. 
Execrable ſhape ! 9 


That dar'ft, though grim and terrible, advance 
hy miſcreated front athævart my way. 
I Paradiſe Loſe. 
2. Through: this is not proper. 
Now, athzwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear'ſt more fair. 
| : Sa: difon. 
ATHWA'RT. adv. à tort. . 
1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing; 
croſsly. 2 
All athevart there came 
A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. Wrong: à travers. 
The babby beats the nurſe, and quite athewart 
Goes all decorum. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
ATILT. adv. [from a and tilt. 
1. In the manner of a tilter; with the 
action of a man making a thruſt at an 
antagoniſt, | 

In the city Tours 

Thou ran'ſt atilt, in honour of my love, 


And ſtol'ſt away the ladies hearts from France. 
5 | * Shakeſpeare. 


To run atilt at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open field. Hudibras. 


2. In the poſture of a barrel raiſed or tilt - 
ed behind, to make it run out. 

Such a man is always atilt; his favours come 
hardly from him. Spectator. 
ATLAS. 2. /. | 
1. A collection of maps, ſo called proba- 
bly from a picture of Atlas ſupporting 
the heavens, prefixed to ſome collec- 
tion, - | | 
2. A large ſquare folio; ſo called from 
theſe folios, which, containing maps, 
were made large and ſquare. 

3- Sometimes the ſupporters of a build- |. 
Ing. | 
4. - rich kind of ſilk or ſtuff made for 


women's clothes. — 
I have the convenieney of buying Dutch atlafſes 
with gold and ſilver, or without. Spect᷑ator. 


To A TONE. v. 2. 


AT O 


072, a ſphere.] | 

The exteriour part of this our habitable world 
is the air, or atmeſpbere; a light, thin, fluid, or 
ol 805 body, that encompaſſes the ſolid- earth on 

ides. L 

Immenſe the whole excited atmoſphere _ 
Impetuous ruſhes o'er the ſounding world. 29% 5. 

ATMOSPHERICAL. adj, [from 7. 
JÞhere.) Conſiſting of the atmoſpher; 
belonging to the atmoſphere, 

We did not mention the weight of the incu. 
bent atmeſpberical cylinder, as a part of the wei: 
reſiſted. | | B90. 

A TOM. . / [atomus, Lat. &royS-.] 

1. Such a ſmall particle as cannot he 
phyſically divided: and theſe are the 
frit rudiments, or the component parts, 
of all bodies. Dung, 

Innumerable minute bodies are called atem, be- 
cauſe, by reaſon of their perfect ſolidity, they were 
really indiviſible. Raj, 

See plaſtick nature working to this end, 

The fingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 


5 , II 1 
2. Any thing extremely ſmall. ; 
It is as eaſy to count atoms, as to refolve the 
propoſitions of a loyer. Sbaleſp. As yen lik i. 
ATO'MICAL. adj. [from atom.] | 
1. Conſiſting of atoms. 
Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in their 


continuities, than in powders and atomical diviſions, 
Brown's Vulgar Errour, 


2. Relating to atoms. 

Vacuum is another principal doctrine of the at. 
mical philoſophy. Bentley's Serm:n, 
A*TOMIST. 7. /. [from atom.] One that 
holds the atomical philoſophy, or doctrine 


of atoms. 

The atomiſts, who define motion to be a paſ- 
ſage from one place to another, what do they more 
than put one ſynonymous word for . . 

Locle. 

Now can judicious atomißs conceive, 


Chance to the ſun could his juſt impulſe give ? 
Blachmt. 


Arou v. 2. /. An obſolete word for atom. 


Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noſes, as they be aſleep. Shak. 


from at one, as the 
etymologiſts remark, 10 be at one, 15 
the ſame as to be in concord. This de- 
rivation is much confirmed by the fol- 
lowing paſſage of Shakeſpeare, and ap- 
pears to be the ſenſe Kill retained in 
Scotland.] 


1. To agree; to accord. 
He and Aufidus can no more atcue, ; 
Than violenteſt contrariety. Shakeſps Cariolami. 


2. To ſtand as an equivalent for ſome- 


thing; and particularly uſed of expi- 
atory ſacrifices, with the particle fer 
before the thing for which ſomething 
elſe is given. | OE: 
From a mean ſtock the pious Decit came; 
Yet ſuch their virtues, that _ loſs alone 
ions did atone. 
For Rome and all our legions Dryden Jar! 
The good intention of a man of 2 _ 
worth, or a real friend, ſeldom are for the u 


ealineſs produced by his grave repreſentations | 


Let thy ſublime meridian courle 
For Mary's ſetting rays atone 7 

Our tuftre, with redoubled force, 
Muſt now proceed from pace alone. 


Prier. 


His 
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zn {word Ægyſthus' veins Imbrued ;. 
His virgin e, and blood ae d for blood: 


The murd'rer fell, 


Fd 
Ty Aro NE. V. 2. 
1. To reduce to concord. 


It any contention aroſe, he knew none fitter to 


be their judge, to atone and take up their quarrels, 
but himſelt. Drumm. 
2. To expiate; to anſwer for. 
S0on ſhould yon boaſters ceaſe their haughty 
ſtrife, « p ; 
Or each atene his guilty love with life. 
Aro'XEMENT. 2. J [from atone. ] 


1. Agreement; concord. 
Be ſeeks to make atonement 
Between the duke of Glo'fter and your brothers. 
7 Shakeſpeare. 

2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent: with 

Or. > 6 

And the Levites were purified, and Aaron made 
an at;nement for them to cleanſe them. Numbers, 

Surely it is not a ſufficient atonement for the wri- 
ters, that they profeſs loyalty to the government, 


Pepe, 


ſenters, and, under the ſhelter of popular politicks 
2nd religion, undermine the foundations of all pi- 
ery and virtue. ; |  _ Sift, 

Aro. adv, from & and rep.] On the 
top; at the top. 

Arp whereof, but far more rich, appear'd 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. 

: Paradiſe Loft. 

What is extracted by water from coffee is the 
eil, which often ſwims atep of the decoction. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

ATRABILA'RIAN, adj, [from atra bilis, 

black choler.] Melancholy; replete with 
black choler, | 

The atrabilarian conſtitution, or a black, viſ- 
dus, pitchy conſiſtence of the fluids, makes all 
ſceretions difficult and ſparing. s 

Arbutbnot on Diet. 
ATraBILARIOUS. adj. [from atra bilis, 
black choler.] Melancholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of 
ſerum, or finer and more volatile parts, is atradi- 
kricus; whereby it is rendered groſs, black, unc- 
twus, and earthy. | Quincy. 

From this black aduſt ſtate of the blood, they 
a? atrabilarious. Arbuthinot on Air. 

ATRABILA"RIOUSNESS, n. /. [irom atra- 
bilaricus,] The ſtate of being melan- 
cioly ; repletion with melancholy. 

ATzAMENTAL, adj. [from atramentum, 
ink. Lat.] Inky ; black. 

If we enquire in what part of vitriol this atra- 
ent! and denigrating condition lodgeth, it will 
kem eſpecially to lie in the more fixed ſalt thereof. 


In Brown's Valgar Errours. 
ATRAME"NTOUS, adj, [from atramentum, 
nk, Lat.] Inky ; black. 
1 am not ſatisfied, that thoſe black and atra- 
u. _ ſpots, which ſeem to repreſent them, are 
ne- og | Brawn. 
pi- ARO CIOUS. adj. [atrox, Lat.] Wicked 
2 ne high degree; enormous; horribly 
og criminal. 
Tag advocate is neceſſary, and therefore audi- 
* ought not to be denied him in defending 
©, unleſs it be an atrocious offence. 
HP | Avyliffe's Parergon. 
50 8 CIOUSLY, adv. [from atrocious. ] In 
ard 1 Aroclous manner; with great wick- 
un- * _ | 
„ TR Fi We 
2 N obs x ESS. 1. f [from atrocious.] 
a quality of being enormouſly crimi- 
Ar 10 1 a 
LEE rſs - Hh u. / [atrocitas, Lat.] Hor- 
His ickedneſs; excels of wickedneſs. 


Pope. 


and ſprinkle ſome arguments in favour of the diſ- 


ATT 

I never recal it to mind, without a deep aſto- | 
niſhment of the very horrour and atrocity of the 
fact in a Chriſtian court, | 
They defired juſtice might be done upon of- 

fenders, as the atrocity of thyr crimes deſerved, 
| 8 Clarendon. 
Ar ROH. 2. /. [Zre001.] Want of nou- 
riſhment ; a diſeaſe in which what 1s 


taken at the mouth cannot contribute to 
4 


the ſupport of the body. 
RES Pining atrephy, 
Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence. Milton. 
The mouths of the lacteals may be ſhut up by 
a viſcid mucus, in which caſe the chyle paſſeth 
by tool, and the perſon falleth into an atrophy. 
| A butbnct on Aliments. 


To ATTACH. v. a. [ attacher, Fr.] 
1. To arreſt; to take or apprehend by 
commandment or writ. Covell. 
Eftſoons the guards, which on his ſtate did wait, 
Alttach'd that traitor falie, and bound him ftrait. 
; - Spenſer. 
The Tower was choſen, that if Clifford ſhould 
accuſe great ones, they might, without ſuſpicion 
or noiſe, be preſently attached. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Bohemia greets you, 
Deſires you to attach his ſon, who has 
His dignity and duty both caſt off. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Sometimes with the particle /, but not 
in preſent uſe. 


You, lord archbiſhop, and you, lord Mowbray, 
Of capital treaſon I attach you both. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To ſeize in a judicial manner. 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath at- 
tach'd | 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakeſps 
3. To lay hold on, as by power. 
I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myſelf attach'd with wearineſs, 
To th' dulling of my ſpirits. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To win; to gain over; to enamour, 
Songs, garlands, flow'rs, 
And charming ſymphonies, attach'd the heart 
Of Adam. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


6. To fix to one's intereſt. 
The great and rich depend on thoſe whom 


their power or their wealth attaches to them. 
Rogers. 


Fr.] 


ATTA'CHMENT, 7. , [ attachement, 
1. Adherence; fidelity. 


The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to 

their own country. Aeldiſon. 
2. Attention; regard. 

The Romans burnt this laſt fleet, which is ano- 
ther mark of their ſmall attachment to the ſea. 

s Arbuthnot on Coins. 


3- An apprehenſion of a man to-bring 
him to anſwer an action; and ſome- 
times it extends to his moveables. 

4. Foreign attachment, is the attachment of 
a foreigner's goods found within a city, 
to ſatisfy creditors within a city. 

To ATTACK. v. a. [ attaquer, Fr.] 


1. To aflault an enemy: oppoſed to de- | 


fence. 
The front, the rear 
Attack, while Yvo thunders in the centre. Philips. 
Thoſe that atra-k generally get the victory, 
though with diſadvantage of ground, 
3 Cane's Campaigns\, 
2. To impugn in any manner, as with 
ſatire, confutation, calumny ; as, the 
declaimer attacked the reputation of his 
adverſaries, . 
ATTA'CK. u. /. [ from the verb.] An aſſault 


upon an enemy. | 
Hector oppoſes, and continues the attack; in 
which Sarpedon makes the &r& breach in the wall, 
== N Pope's Hiad, 

| 


The country be ſhut up. 
Witton. | 


ATT 
If were of the bene ur 
YE e e 
I own 'twas wrong, when thouſands call'd me 


back, ; 
To make that hopeleſs, ill-advis'd attack. Young. 


ATTa"cKxR. u. /. [from attack.) The 
perſon that attacks. | 
To ATTAIN. v. a. [ atteindre, Fr. attineo, 
Lat.] 
1. Jo gain; to procure ; to obtain. 
Is hei wiſe who hopes to atrain the end without 
the means, nay by means that are quite contrary 
to it? Tillacſan. 
All the nobility here could not attain the ſame 
favour as Wood did. Swift. 
2. To overtake; to come up with: a 
ſenſe now little in uſe. | 
The carl hoping to have overtaken the Scottiſh 
king, and to have given him battle, but not at- 
taining him in time, ſet down before the caſtle of 
Aton. Bacon, 


3. To come to; to enter upon. 
Canaan he now attains; I ſee his tents 
Pitch'd above Sichem. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


4. To reach; to equal. 
So the firſt precedent, if it be good, is ſeldom 
attained by imitation. Bacon. 


To ATTAIN. V. u. 
1. To come to a certain ſtate: with 70. 


and à more ſerous liquor, which, after twelve 
days, attains to the higheſt degree of acidity. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To arrive at. 


high; I cannot attain unto it. Pjalm cxxxix. 6. 
To have knowledge in moſt objects of eontem- 
plation, is what the mind of one man can hardly 
attain unto. Lockes 


ArTTA'IN. 7. /. [from the verb.] The 
thing attained ; attainment : a word not 
in uſe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moſt ſplendid ter- 
rene attains, are akin to that which to-day is 


in the field, and to-morrow is cut down. f 
a Glanwille's Scegſis. 


ATTAINABLE. a. [from attain.] That 
which may be attained ; procurable. 


able. Tillatſan. 
None was propoſed that appeared certainly at- 
tainable, or of value enough. Rogers. 
7 : 
 ATTAINABLENESS. 2. /. from attain- 
able.] The quality of being attainable. 
Perſons become often enamoured of outward 
beauty, without any particular knowledge of its 
poſſeſſor, or its attainableneſs by them. Chqync. 
ATTA'INDER. 2. % [from To attain.] 
1. The act of attainting in law; convic- 
tion of a crime. See Zo ATTAINð T. 
The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly 
to have the attainders of ail of his party reverſed ; 
and, on the other ſide, to attaint by parliament his 
enemies. Bacon. 


2. Taint; ſully of character. | 
So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhery of virtue, 
He liv'd from all artainder of ſuſpect. Shatelp, 


ATTAINMENT. z. / from attain.] 
1. That which is attained; acquiſition. 
We diſpute with men that count it a great at. 
tainment to be able to talk much, and little to thg 
purpoſe. Glanville, 
Our attainments are mean, compared with the 
perfection of the univerſe. Grew, 
2. The act or power of attaining. 
The Scripture muſt be ſufficient to imprint in 
us the character of all things neceſſary for the 
attainment of eternal life. | Hooters 


R 2 Education 


Milk will ſoon ſeparate itſelf into a creamy 


Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is 


He wilfully neglects the obtaining unſpeakable 
good, which he is perſuaded is certain and attain- | 
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Education in extent more large, of time ſhorter, 
and of attainment more certain. | ilton. 
Government is an art above the attainment of 

an ordinary genius. South. 
If the ſame actions be the inftruments both of 
acquiring fame and procuring this happineſs, they 
would nevertheleſs fail in the attainment of this 
laſt end, if they proceeded from a defire of the 
"Is firſt. . | Addiſon. 
The great care of God for our ſalvation muſt 
appear in the concern he expreſſed for our attain- 

. ment of it. Rogers. 


To ATTAINT. vv. a, [altenter, Fr.] 


1. To diſgrace; to cloud with ignominy. 
3 His warlike ſhield 
Was all of diamond perfect pure and clean, 
For fo exceeding ſhone his gliſtering ray, 
That Phœbus golden face it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beams doth overlay. | 
| Fairy Queen. 


2. To attaint is particularly uſed for ſuch 


as are found guilty of ſome crime or 
ofence, and eſpecially of felony or trea- 
ſon. A man is attainted two ways, by 
appearance, or by proceſs. Attainder 
by appearance 1s by confeſſion, battle, 
or verdict. Confeſſion is double; one 
at the bar before the judges, when the 
riſoner, upon his indictment read, be- 
ing aſked guilty or not guilty, anſwers 
Guilty, never putting himſelf upon the 

_ verdict of the jury. The other is be- 
fore the coroner or ſanctuary, where he, 
upon his confeſſion, was in former times 
conſtrained to abjure the realm ; which 
kind is called attainder by abjuration. 
ttainder by battle is, when the party 
appealed, and chooſing to try the truth 
by combat rather than by jury, is van- 
quiſhed. Attainder by verdict is, when 
the priſoner at the bar, anſwering to 
the indictment Not guilty, hath an in- 
queſt of life and death paſſing upon him, 
and is by the verdi& pronounced guil- 
ty. Attainder by proceſs is, where a 
party flies, and is not found till five 


times called publickly in the county, 


and at lait outlawed upon his default. 
| Cowell, 


Were it not an endleſs trouble, that no traitor 
or felon ſhould be artaintcd, but a parliament 


muſt be called ? Spenſer. 
I muſt oftend before I be attainted. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To taint ; to corrupt. | 
My tender youth was never yet attaint 
Wich any paſſion of inflaming love. Shakeſpeare. 


ATTA'INT. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing injurious ; as ilineſs, weari- 
neſs. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 
But freſhly locks, and overbears attaint 
With cheerful ſemblance, Shakeſpe Henry V. 
2, Stain; ſpot; taint, 
No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpſe 
of; nor any man an attain!, bat he carries fome 


tain of it. Shakeſpeare. 


3. {In horſemanſtup.J A blow or wound on 
the hinder feet of an horſe, Far. Diet. 


i Ara“ * TUR E. 2. , from attaint.] Le- 


gal cenſure; reproach ; imputation. 
Hume's knavery wil! be the ducheſs's wreck, 
And her attainture will be Humphry's fall. Shak. 
To Ar TA MINATE. D. 4. [attamino, Lat.] 
To corrupt ; to ſpoil, 


ATT 


Te Ar TETM PER. v. a. [attempero, Lat.) 
1. To mingle; to weaken by the mixture 
of ſomething elſe; to dilute. 

Nobility attempers ſovereignty, and draws the 
eyes of the people ſomewhat aſide from the line 
roy al. Bacon. 

| Attemper'd ſuns ariſe, 
Sweet-beam'd, and ſhedding oft thro' lucid clouds 
A pleaſing calm. Thomſon. 
2. To ſoften ; to mollify. 

His early providence could likewife have attem- 

cred his nature therein. Bacon. 

Thoſe ſmiling eyes, attemp'ring ev'ry ray, 
Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial dag. Pope. 

3. To mix in juſt proportions ; to regu- 
late. 

She to her gueſts doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Attem per'd, goodly, well for health and for delight. 

ä Spenſer. 
4. To fit to ſomething elſe, | 

Phemius ! let arts of gods and heroes old, 

Attimper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 
To ATTE MPERATE. v. . | attemperc, 


Hope muſt be proportioned and attemperate to 
the promiſe ; if it exceed that t:mper and propor- 
tion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope, 
| Hammond's Pratt. Catechiſms 

To ATTEMPT. wv. a. [ attenter, Fr.] 
1. To attack; to invade ; to venture upon. 
He flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind, got.praiſes of the king 
For him attempting, who was ſelf-ſubdu'd. Shak. 
Who, in all things wiſe and juſt, 
Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man, with ſtrength entire and free-will arm'd. 
Milton. 
2, To try; to endeavour. 2 

I have nevertheleſs attempted to ſend unto you, 
for the renewing of brotherhood and friendſhip. 

5 1 Mac. xii. 17. 
To ATTEMPT. v. 2. To make an attack. 

I have been ſo hardy to attempt upon a name, 
which among ſome is yet very ſacred. Glan. Scep. 

Horace his monſter with woman's head above, 
and fiſhy extreme below, anſwers the ſhape of the 
ancient Syrens that attempred upon Ulyſſes. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ATTEMPT, 7. / | from the verb.] 


1. An attack. 

If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, 
we ſhall long live in peace and quietneſs, without 
any attempts upon us. Bacon. 

2. An eſſay; an endeavour. 
Alack! I am afraid they have awak'd, 
And *tis not done; th' attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. dene e Macbeth. 
He would have cry'd ; but hoping that he 
dreamt, 
Amazement tied his tongue, and ſtopp'd th' attempt. 
| Dryden. 

I ſubjoin the following attempt towards a natural 
hiſtory of foſſils, Wodavard on Foſſils. 

ATTE MPTABLE. adj. [from attemp?.] 
Liable to attempts or attacks. 

The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, 
virtuous, wiſe, and leſs attemptable, than the rareſt 
of our ladies. Shakeſpeare. 

ATTEMPTER. 2. / [from attempt. 


1. The perſon that attempts; an invader. 
6 The Son of God, with godlike force endu'd 
Againſt th' attempter of thy Father's throne. Milt. 
2. An endeavourer. | 
You are no factors for glory or treafure, but 
diſintereſted attempters for the univerſal good. 
Glaxwille's Scepſis. 
To ATTEND. v. a. [ attendre, Fr. attendo, 
Lat.] 
1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. 
The diligent pilot, in a dangerous tempeſt, doth 


Lat.] To proportion to ſomething. 7 


not attend the unſkilful words of a paſſenger. 
| Sidney. 


To wait on, as on a charge. 


ATT 


The crow doth fing as ſweetly as the ſtork, 
When neither is attended. Shakeſprars, 


2. To wait on; to accompany as an inſe. 


riour, or a ſervant. 
His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperour in his royal court, Shakeſp, 


3. To accompany as an enemy, 


He was at preſent ſtrong enough to have & 
or attended Waller in his weſtern expedition, 


Clarerd;n, 


opped 


4. To be preſent with, upon a ſummons, 
5. To accompany ; to be appendant to, 


Engtand is ſo idly king'd, 
Her ſceptre fo fantaſtically borne, 
That fear attends her not. Shak:ſprare, 
My pray*rs and wiſhes always ſhall fend 
The friends of Rome. Addiſon's Cat, 
A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the 
ſtomach, attended with a fever. Arbuth. on Dia. 


6. To expect. This ſenſe is French. 


So dreadful a [tempeſt, as all the pcople a1 


therein the very end of the world, and judgment 
day. Raleigh s Hiſry, 


The fifth had charge ſick perſons to attend, 
And comfort thoſe in point of death which lay, 
Sper/cr, 


8. To be conſequent to. 


The Duke made that unfortunate deſcent upon 
Rhee, which was afterwards attended with many 
unproſperous attempts. Clarerd'n, 


9. To remain to; to await ; to be in ſtore 


for. ' 

To him, who hath a proſpect of the Rate that 
attends all men after this, the meaſures of good 
and evil are changed, Locks 


10. To wait for infidiouſly. 


Thy interpreter, full of deſpight, bloody as the 
hunter, attends thee at the orchard end. 
Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 


11. To be bent upon any object. 


Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends 
The doabtful fortune of their abſent friends, 


Dryden, 
12. To ſtay for. 
I died whilſt in the womb he ſtaid, 
Attending nature's law. Shakeſp. Cyribiirt 


I haſten to our on; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates? and rich Crœſus' fate; 
Whom Solon wiſely counſell'd to attend 
The name of happy, till he know his end. Cd, 
Three days I promis'd to attend my doom, 
And two long days and nights are yet to = 
Jas. 


To ATTEND. v. . 
. To yield attention, 


But, thy relation now ! for I attend, Þ 
Pleas'd with thy words. Min, 

Since man cannot at the ſame time attend to tuo 
objects, if you employ your ſpirit upon a book 
a bodily labour, you have no room lett tor gend 
temptation. | Taj 


2, To ſtay ; to delay. 


This firſt true cauſe, and laſt good end, 
She cannot here ſo well and truly ſce; 
For this perfection ſhe muſt yet attend, 


Till to her Maker ſhe eſpouſed be. Davith 


Plant anemonies after the firſt rains, it os 
will have flowers very forward; but it is 12 
attend till October. Eveh t. 


3. To wait; to be within reach or call. 


The charge thereof unto a cov etous ſprite 
Commanded was, who thereby did attend Gy 
And warily awaited. Fairy Qs 


4. To wait, as compelled by authority. 


If any miniſter refuſed to admit a ea 
commended by him, he was required to. an 
upon the committee, and not diſcharged oy * | 
houſes met again. Ge 


ATTENDANCE. 2. /. [ attcadance, Fr. 
1. The act of waiting on another; er 


ſerving. 10 


„ 
. 


- 


| 1 dance pp vv —_ ph 
| the duke will not be ſpoke withal, . 
FR of whom theſe things are ſpoken, per- 
tainech to another tribe, of which no man gave 
attendance at the altar. Heb. vii. 13. 
The other, after many years attendance upon 
the duke, was now one of the bedchamber to the 


orinces Clarendon. 


ervice. Þ . 
2. 1 not you, my lord, receive attendance 


calls ſervants ? 
From thoſe = ſhe Shs. 1 tow, 
The perſons waiting; a train. | 
Attendance none ſhall need, nor train; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg'd, 
Thoſe two. Milton's Paradiſ: Loft. 


Attention; regard. 
goctrine. 1 Tim. iv. 13. 
Expectation: a ſenſe now out of uſe. 
That which cauſeth bitterneſs in death, is the 
languiſhing attendance and expectation thereof ere 
it come. : Hooker. 
ATTENDANT. adj. [ attendant, Fr.] Ac- 
companying as ſubordinate, or conſe- 
quential. 
Other ſuns, perhaps, 
Wich their attendant moons, thou wilt deſcry, 
Communicating male and female light. Par. Loft. 
Ar TE “NT DAN T. 2. . | 
1. One that attends. . 
I will be returned forthwith; diſmiſs your at- 
terdant there; look it be done. Shakeſp. Othello, 
2, One that belongs to the train. 
When ſome gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whiſpers firſt and mournful murmurs riſe 
Among the ſad attendants, Dryden. 


as a ſuitor or agent. 

I endeavour that my reader may not wait long 
for my meaning: to give an attendant quick diſ- 
patch is a civility, Burnet's Theory. 

4. One that is preſent at any thing. 
He was a conſtant attendant at all meetings 
relating to charity, without contributing. Sævift. 
5. [In law.] One that oweth a duty or 
ſervice to another ; or, after a ſort, 
dependeth upon another. Cowell, 
6. That which is united with another, as 
2 concomitant or conſequent. 

Govern well thy appetite, leſt ſin 

Surprize thee, and her black attcndant, death. 
Milton. 

They ſecure themſelves firſt from doing no- 
thing, and then from doing iin; the one being 
lo Cloſe an attendant on the other, that it is ſcarce 
poſſible to ſever them. Decay of Piety. 

He had an unlimited ſenſe of fame, the ar- 
tan of noble ſpirits, which prompted him to 
engage in travels, Pope. 

1: i: hard to take into view all the attendants or 
wriequents that will be concerned in a queſtion, 

"up | Matti. 
re xp ER. 2. J [from attend.] Com- 
panion; aſſociate. 

The gypſies were there, 

Like lords to appear, 

With ſuch their artenders | 

f As you thought offenders. Ben Jonſon, 

TTENT. adj, [attentus, Lat.] Intent; 
utentive ; heedful'; regardful. 

„e mine eyes ſhall be open, and mine ears 

elt unto the prayer that is made in this place. 


hn can then be leſs in me than defire 
4 r and approach thee, whom I know 
eclar d the Son of God, to hear attent 


Read y 


our chapter in your prayers : little in- 
rruptio p your prayers: little in 


us will make your prayers leſs tedious 
v2 Yourſelf more atrent upon them. 
u Taylors Guide to Devotion. 


Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to | 


3. One that waits the pleaſure of another, 


2 Chron, Vile 15. | 


7 ESE” 
Thy wiſdom, and behold thy godlike deeds ? Milt. | Arps oat a 41 from the verb 1 


K T 


Being denied communication by their ear, their 


eyes are more vigilant, attent, and heedful. Ho/der. 
To want of judging abilities, we may add their 
want of leiſure to apply their minds to ſuch a 
ſerious and attent conſideration. | South. 
A'TTENTATES. 2. / [attentata, Lat.] 
Proceedings in a court of judicature, 
pending ſuit, and after an inhibition is 
decreed and gone out ; thoſe things 
which are done after an extrajudicial 
appeal, may likewiſe be ſtiled artentates. 
_ 3 Hli ge. 
ATTENTION, 2. /. [attention, Fr.] The 
act of attending or heeding; the act of 

* bending the mind upon any thing. 

They ſay the tongues of dying men 


He perceived nothing but ſilence, and ſigns of 
attention to what he would further ſay. Bacon. 

But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Soon rais'd, and his attention thus recall'd. Milton. 

By attention, the ideas that offer themſelves are 
taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſtered in the 
memory, __ Locke. 

Attention is a very neceſſary thing; truth doth 
not always ſtrike the ſoul at firſt ſight. - Watts. 

ATTE'NTIVE. adj. | from attent.] Heed- 
ful ; regardful ; full of attention, 

Being moved with theſe, and the like your ef- 
fectual diſcourſes, whereunto we gave moſt attent- 
ive ear, till they entered even unto our ſouls. 

; Hooker. 

I'm never merry when I hear ſweet muſick. 
»="T he reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive. 

Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

I faw moſt of them attentive to three Sirens, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Sloth, Ignorance, 
and Pleaſure, Tatler. 

A critick is a man who, on all occaſions, is 
more attentive to what is wanting than what is 
preſent. Addiſon. 

Muſick's force can tame the furious beaſt ; 
Can make the wolf or foaming boar reſtrain 
His rage ; the lion drop his creſted main, 
Attentive to the ſong. Prior. 

ATTENTIVELY. adv. | from attentive.] 


Heedfully ; carefully. 

If a man look ſharply and attentively, he ſhall 
ſee Fortune; for though ſhe be blind, the is not 
inviſible, Bacon, 

The cauſe of cold is a quick fpirit in a cold 
body; as will appear to any that ſhall atrenrively 
conſider nature. Bacon. 


ATTE'NTIVENESS. 2. J. from attentive.] 


neſs; attention. 

At the relation of the queen's death, bravely 
confeſſed and lamented by the king, how atten- 
tiveneſs wounded his daughter. Shak. Wint. Tale. 


ATTE'NUANT. adj, [attenuans, Lat.] 
What has the power of making thin, 
or diluting. 

To ATTENUATE. v. a. [attenuo, Lat.] 
To make thin, or ſlender : oppoſed to 
condenſe, or incrafſate, or thicken. 


being attenuated and ſubtilized, was changed into 
an ardent ſpirit. Boyle. 
Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only diſ- 

| ſolves the ſhell, but alſo attenuates the white con- 
tained. in it into a limpid water. Miſemun's Surg. 
It is of the nature of acids to diſſolve or at- 
tenuate, and of alkalies to precipitate or incraſlate, 
Newton's Optics. 

The ingredients are digeſted and attenuated by 
heat; they are ſtirred and conſtantly agitated by 
winds. Arbuthnot. 


Made thin, or ſlender. 
Vivification ever conſiſteth in ſpirits atetnnate, 


Inforce attention like deep harmony. Shakeſpeare. | 


The ſtate of being attentive ; heedful- | 


The finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, | 


„ 


| AT T 


ATTENUATION. . , [from attenuare.] 
The act of making any thing thin or 
ſlender ; leſſening. 5 


Chiming with a hammer upon the outſide of a 
bell, the ſound will be according to the inward 
concave of the bell; whereas the elifion or atte- 


nuation of the air, can be only between the ham- 


mer and the outſide of the bell. Bacon. 
ArTER. 7. /. [axen, Sax. venom.] Cor- 
rupt matter. A word much uſed in 
Lincolnſhire. 
To Ar T's r. v. a. [atteſtor, Lat.] 


1. To bear witneſs of; to witneſs, 
Many particular facts are recorded in holy writ, 
atteſted by particular pagan authors. Addiſene 


ſcious. 
The ſacred ſtreams, which heav'n's imperial 


ſtate : 
Atteſts in oaths, and fears to violate, Dryden, 


ATTE'ST. 7. /. | from the verb.] Witneſs ; 
teſtimony ; atteſtation. 
The atteſt of eyes and ears. Shakeſpeart, 
With the voice divine 
Nigh thunderſtruck, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such high atteſt was giv'n, a while ſurvey'd 
With wonder. Paradiſe Regained. 


ATTESTA'TION, 2. / [from atteſt.] Teſ- 
timony; witneſs; evidence. 
There remains a ſecond kind of peremptori- 
| neſs, of thoſe who can make no relation without 
an atteſtaticn of its certainty 
The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk pit, 
will give atteſtation to what I write ; theſe are ſo 
obvious that I need not ſeek for a compurgator. 
Wordward"s Natural Hiſtery. 
We may derive a probability from the atteſtas 
tion of wiſe and honeſt men by word or writing 
or the concurring witneſs of multitudes who 
have ſeen and known what they relate, Watts. 


To ATTINGE. v. a. [attingo, Lat.] To 
touch lightly or gently. Dis. 


To ATTIRE. v. a. [attirer, Fr.] To 
dreſs; to habit; to array. 

Let it likewiſe your gentle breaſt inſpire 
With ſweet infuſion, and put you in mind 
Of that proud maid, whom now thoſe leaves attire, 
Proud Daphne. | Spenſer. 

My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fairies; 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 

Shatkeſp. Merry Wives of Windſors. 

With the linen mitre ſhall he be attired. 

Lev. xvi. 4» 

Now the ſappy boughs | 
Attire themſelves with blooms. Philips, 

Ar TI RE. 7. / [from the verb.] 
1. Clothes; dreſs; habit. 

It is no more diſgrace to Scripture to have 
left things free to be ordered by the church, 
than fon Nature to have left it to the wit of man 
to deviſe his own attire. Heoker.. 

After that the Roman a?7ire grew.to be in ac- 
count, and the gown to be in uſe among them. 

| Davies on Ireland. 

Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attize. 
Hath coſt a maſs of publick treafury. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. iis. 

And in this coarſo attire, which I now wear, 
With God and with the Muſes I confer. Donne. 

When laviſh nature, with her beſt attire, | 


i paſs their form, and ev'ry charming grace, 
But their att;-e, like liveries ot a kind, 
All rich and rare, is freſh within my mind. Dryd. 
2, [In hunting.) The horns of a buck or 
ſtag. | | : 
3. {In botany.] The flower of a plant is 


ment, the foliation, and the wtire,. 
which is either florid or ſemiform. 


which the cold doth congeal and coagulats. Bacon. | 


Flerid 


Sinner. 


2. To call to witneſs; to invoke as con- 


Gove f the Tongues. 


Clothes the gay-fpring, the-ſeaſon of deſire. Waller. 


divided into three parts, the empale- 
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ATI 


Florid attire, called thrums or fuits, as 
in the flowers of marigold and tanſey, 


conſiſts ſometimes of two, but commonly 


of three parts. The outer part is the 
floret, the body of which is divided at 
the top, like the cowſlip flower, into 
| tive diſtinct parts. Semiform attire con- 
ſiſts of two parts, the chives and apices; 
one upon each are, Dit. 
ArrTrI REER. z. from atlire.] One that 
attires another; a dreſſer. Diab. 
ATTITUDE. 2. J | attitude, Fr. from atto, 
Ital.] The poſture or action in which 
a ſtatue or painted figure is placed. 
Bernini would have taken his opinion upon the 
beauty and a7rirude of a figure. Prizr's Dadlicaticn. 
They were famous originals that gave riſe to 


ſtatues, with the ſame air, poſture, and attitules. 
Ad 7 2 Vis 


ATTO'LLENT. adj. [altollens, Lat.] That 
which raiſes or lifts up. 
I ſhall farther take notice of the exquiſite libra- 
tion of the attellent and depriment muſcles. 


Derban's PE;fico-Theology. | 


ATTORNEY. z. , [atiornatus, low Lat. 
from our, Fr. Celui qui wient d tour di au- 
tri; qui alterius vices ſubit. 

1. Such à perſon as by conſent, command- 
ment, or requeſt, takes heed, ſees, and 

akes upon him the charge of other 
en's buſineſs, in their abſence, At- 
= is either general or ſpecial : At- 
7torney general is he that by general au- 
thority is appointed to all our affairs or 
ſuits ; as the attorney general of the king, 
which is nearly the ſame with Procara- 
tor Cxfaris in the Roman empire. A.- 
torneys general are made either by the 
king's letters patent, or by our ap- 
pointment before juſtices in eyre, in 
open court. Attorney ſpecial or particn- 
lar, is he that is employed in one or 
more cauſes particularly ſpecified. There 
are alſo, in reſpect of the divers courts, 
attorneys at large, and attorneys ſpecial, 
belonging to this or that court only. 
Cowell. 
Attorneys, in common law, are nearly the ſame 
with proctors in the civil law, and ſolicitors in 
courts of equity. Atterneys ſue out writs or pro- 
ceſs, or commence, carry on, and defend actions, 
or other proceedings, in the names of other per- 
ſons, in the courts of common law. None are 
admitted to act without having ſerved a clerkſhip 
for five years, taking the proper oath, being en- 
rolled, and examined by the judges. The artor- 
ney general pleads within the bar. To him come 
warrants for making out patents, pardons, Sc. 
and he is the principal manager of all law affairs 
of the crown. Chombers. 
| | I am a ſubject, 
And challenge law: atterneys are deny'd me, 
And therefore perſonally I lay my claim 5 
To mine inheritance. Shakeſpcar.. 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, con feſſions. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Deſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. Pope. 


2. It was anciently uſed for thoſe who did 


any buſineſs for another; now only in 
law. ES, 

I will attend my huſband ; it is my office; 
And will have no attorney but myſelf ; 
And therefore let me have him home. SHA. 


To ATTORNEY. wv. a. [from the noun; 
the verb is now not in uſe. ] 


ATT 


Their encounters, though not perſonal, have 
been royally attornied with, interchange of gifts. 
; : Shakeſpear (47 
2. To employ as a proxy: | | 
As I was then 
Advertiſing, and holy to your buſineſs, 
Nor changing heart with habit, I am fill 
Attornied to your ſervice. Shakeſpearc. 


The office of an attorney; proxy; vi- 


carious agency. 7 
But marriage is a matter of more worth, 

Than to be dealt in by attorneyſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
ATTOURNMENT. z. / [ attournement, Fr.] 
A yielding of the tenant to a new lord, 
or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord ; for, otherwiſe, he that buyeth or 
obtaineth any lands or tenements of 
another, which are in the occupation of 
a third, cannot get poſſeſſion. Cowell. 


Lat.] | 
1. To draw to ſomething. 

A man ſhould ſcarce perſuade the afteQions 
of the loadſtone, or that jet and amber attracteth 
ftraws and light bodies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The ſingle atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, altracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impellud its neighbour to embrace. 


: Pape. 
2. To allure; to invite. 
— | Adorn'd 
She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love 3 not thy ſubjection. Milton. 


Shew the care of approving all actions ſo, as 
may moſt effectually attract all to this profeſſion. 
Hammond. 

Deign to be lov'd, and ev'ry heart ſubdue ! 
What nymph could e'er attract ſuch crowds as 
you? Pope. 
ATTRA'CT. 2. /, [from To attract.] At- 
traction; the power of drawing: not in 


uſe. 

Feel darts and charms, attracts and flames, 
And woo and contract in their names. Hudibras. 
Ar TRACTICAL. adj. | from attract. ] Hav- 


ing the power to draw to it. 
Some ſtones are endued with an electrical or 
attractical virtue. Ray on the Creation. 


ATTRA'CTION, 2. /. [from attract. 


1. The power of drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other elec- 
trick bodies, and the attraction in gold of the 
ſpirit of quickfilver at diſtance; and the attraction 
of heat at diſtance ; and that of fre to naphtha ; 
and that of ſome herbs to water, though at diſ- 
tance; and divers others, we ſhall handle. Bacon. 

Loadſtones and touched needles, laid long in 
quickfilver, have not amitted their attraction. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, 

Attraction may be performed bv impulſe, or ſome 
other means; I uſe that word, to ſignify any force 
by which bodies tend towards one another. 

| Newton's Opticks. 
2. The power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting the attractiom of my good parts aſide, I 

have no other charms. Shakeſpeare. 


ATTRACTIVE. adj. | from attract. 


1. Having the power to draw any thing. 
What if the ſun 

Be centre to the world; and other ſtars, 

By his attractive virtue, and their own, 

Incited, 1ance about him various rounds ? Milton. 

Some, the round earth's coheſion to ſecure, 

For that hard taſk employ magnetick power; 

Remark, ſay they, the globe with wonder own 

Its nature, like the fam'd attractive ſtone. 
N | Blackmore. 
Bodies act by the attractions of gravity, mag- 


l 


\ 


ATTO'RNEYSHIP. 2. /. [from attorney. ] 


To ATTRA CT. v. a. | attraho, attractum, 


| 


netiſm, and electricity; and theſe inſtances make | 


. 8 
& bs * 


N 
it not Improbable but there may be | 
powers than theſe, Yeh . 
2. Inviting; alluring; enticing. 
Happy is Hermia, whereſoe'er ſhe lies: 
For ſhe hath bleſſed and attractive eyes. a Shak 
I pleas'd, and with attractive graces won 7 
The moſt averſe, thee chiefly, Wi 
7 Mutes. 
ATTRA CTIVE. 2s /; [from attra@.) That 
which draws or incites ; allurement: 
except that attractive is of a good or 
indifferent ſenſe, and alluremen; gene. 
rally bad. 

. The condition of a ſervant Raves him 0g 
diſtance 3 but the goſpel ſpeaks nothing hs 
tractiues and invitation. 8 

ATTRA'CTIVELY. adv, [from atiradtius 

With the power of attracting or dray. 
Ing. 

ATT R ACTIVE Ess. 1. ſ. [from attrafive.) 
The quality of being attractive. 
ATTRA'CTOR, 2. / [from attra@.] The 

agent that attracts; a drawer, | 

If the ſtraws be in oil, amber draweth they 
not; oil makes the ſtraws to adhere ſo, that they 
cannot riſe unto the attractor. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
A'TTRAHENT. 2. /. [attrahens, Lat.] 

That which draws. 

Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the 
ſteel to its attrahent. : Glanwille's Seejfi, 
ATTRECTA'TION. 2. /. [attreatio, Lat.] 
Frequent handling. Dia, 
ATTRIBUTABLE. adj. [attribuo, Lat.] 

That which may be aſcribed or attri- 
buted ; aſcribable ; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans ſeems 
to be attributable to the migrations of the Seres. 
Hale. 
To ATTRIBUTE. v. a. [ attribuo, Lat.] 
1. To aſcribe; to give ; to yield as due, 
To their very bare judgment ſomewhat a rei- 
ſonable man would attribute, notwithſtanding the 
common imbecillities which are incident unto our 
nature, | Hache. 
We attribute nothing to God that hath any fe- 
pugnancy or contradiction in it. Power and wife | 
dom have no repugnancy in them. Tutor 
2. To impute, as to a cauſe. 
I have obſerved a campania determine contrary 
to appearances, by the caution and conduct of 2 
general, which were attributed to his ns 
,. 
The imperfection of teleſcopes is ai 
ſpherical glaſſes; and mathematicians have Pts. 
pounded to figure them by the conical ſections, 
Newton's Oęticis. 
ArrRIBVUT E. 2. , [from To attribute.) 
1. The thing attributed to another, as 
perfection to the Supreme Being. 
Power, light, virtue, wiſdom, and Lare 
being all but attributes of one ſimple eilence, 4. 
of one God, we in all adraire, and in part dilc'1% 
Raltigb. 

Vour vain poets after did miſtake, WE 

Who ev'ry attribute a god did make. | p go 
All the perfections of God are called lus ate 
tributes 3 for he cannot be without them. 
| Watts's Los . 
2. Quality; characteriſtic diſpoſition. | 
They muſt have theſe three attributes 3 they x 
be men of courage, fearing God, and m__— 
vetouſneſs. 3 
3. A thing belonging to another; an iP 
pendant ; adherent. 3 
His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal pol N 
The attribute to awe _—— p way 
But mercy is above this ſcepter , 3 
It is an attribute to God himſelf. ; Shakelpcat 
The ſculptor, to diſtinguiſh him, 
what the medalliſts call his prope! 4 
ſpear and a * 4. Repu- 


gave him 
ttributtty. 3 
Audi. 7. 


ho Reputation 3 honour, 


ATTRIBU 


Arrel TE. adj. Lattritus, Lat.] Ground; 


ArtRl TENESS. 2. J. [from attrite.] The 


ArTTRI TION. 2. / [attritio, Lat.] 
The act of wearing things, by rubbing | 


2. The ſtate of being worn. 
„[With divines.] Grief for ſin, ariſing | 
only from the fear of puniſhment ; the 


Jo ATTU NE. v. 4. [from tune.] 


. To make any thing muſical. 


. To tune one thing to another; as, he 


A , Fa , 
ITURNEY, #./, See ATTORNEY. 
TWEEN. adv, or prep. [See BETWEEN. ] 


en” 


A va 


It takes 
hievement 
yp zich an es of our attribute. 
ION. 2. J. [from To attribute.] 
tion; qualities aſcribed. 
If ſpeaking _ 
+; fine age, were not thought flattery, 
dach aber in Boule the Douglaſs have, 
4s not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp 
Should go ſo general current through the world, 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
We ſuffer him to perſuade us we are as gods, 
ind never ſuſpect theſe glorious attributions may be 
no more than flattery. Decay of Piety. 


Commenda 


worn by rubbing. EY. 
Or, by colliſion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. | 


being much worn. 


one againſt another. 

This vapour, aſcending inceſſantly out of the 
abyſs, and pervading the ſtrata of gravel, and the 
ret, decays the bones and vegetables lodged in 
thoſe ſtrata; this fluid, by its continual attrition, 
fretting the ſaid bodies. Woodward, 

The change of the aliment is effected by attri- 
tee of the inward ſtomach, and diſſolvent liquor 
affifed with heat. Arbuthnot. 


lowelt degree of repentance. 


Airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the ſmell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves. Milton, 


attunes his voice to his harp. 


betwixt ; between; in the midſt of two 
things: obſolete, | 
Her looſe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atween, 
Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Spenſer. 
TWIST, prep, [See BETWIXT.] In the 
middle of two things: obſolete. 
But with outrageous ſtrokes did him reſtrain, 
And with his body barr'd the way atevixt them 
| twain, Fairy Queen, 
AA IL. v. a. [from valoir, Fr.; to 
avail being nearly the ſame thing with 
faire valoir, ] | 
Jo profit; to turn to profit: with / 
before the thing uſed. == 
Then ſhall they ſeek t* avai themſelves of names, 
3, and titles; and with theſe to join 
Bott Pow r, Milton. 
= By them avail themſelves of thoſe licences, 
5 Pollo has equally beſtowed on them. Dryd. 
l. mote z to proſper ; to aſſiſt. 
0: "aa ume he voyag'd to explore the will 
We on high Dodona's holy hill, | 
| = 2 might beſt his ſafe return avail. Pope. 
8 1. v. 1. To be of uſe; to be of 
Vantage, 
Eav any ſtrength avail, unleſs by thee 
Pin "rce, J gain the victory. Dryden. 
Traxy merit is wanting, it availt nothing 
een encouraged by the great. 
Pope's Preface to bis Works. 


oo . % [from 70 avail.] Profit ; 


87 tho? per fl or m' d at height, 
Sbaleſp. 


Milton. 


* a 


AVA 


E For all that elſe did come were ſure to fail ; 
Yet would he further none but for avail. Spenſer. 
I charge thee, 

As heav'n ſhall work in me for thine awail, 
To tell me truly. Shakeſpeare. 
Truth, light upon this way, is of no more awai/ 

| to us than errour. Locke. 
AvatLABLE.. adj. [from awvail.] 


1. Profitable ; advantageous. 
Mighty is the efficacy of ſuch interceſſions to 
avert judgments z how much more available ther. 
may they be to ſecure the continuance of bleffings ? 

| 25 Atterbury. 
All things ſubject to action the will does ſo 

far incline unto, as reaſon judges them more awai/- 


able to our bliſs. | Hooker. 
2. Powerful ; in force ; valid. 
Laws human are available by conſent. Hooker. 


Drake put one of his men to death, having no 
authority nor commiſſion awailables Raleigh. 
Ava" ILABLENESS. 2. / [from available.] 
I. Power of promoting the end for which 

it is uſed. _ 
We differ from that ſuppoſition of the efficacy, 

or availableneſs, or ſuitableneſs,. of theſe to 3 

ale. 
2. Legal force; validity. 
AvAa"ILABLY. adv. [from available.] 
1. Powerfully ; profitably ; advantageouſly. 
2. Legally ; validly. 
Ava"ILMENT. 2. . [ from avail.] Uſeful- 

neſs ; advantage ; profit. 

To AvA LE. v. a. [avaler, to let fink, Fr.] 

To let fall; to depreſs ; to make abject; 

to ſink : a word out of uſe. 
By that th' exalted Phoebus gan awale 

His weary wain, and now the froſty night 

Her mantle black thro' heav'n gan overhale. 

l Spenſer. 
He did abaſe and awale the ſovereignty, into 
more ſervitude towards that ſee, than had been 


among us.  Witton, 
To AVA LE. v. 2. To fink. 
But when his latter ebb *gins to avale, 
Huge heaps of mud he leaves. Spenſer. 


Ava'nT. The front of an army. See 


Van. 
Ava"NT-GUARD. 7. . [ avantgarde, Fr.] 
The van; the firſt body of an army. 
The horſemen might iſſue forth without diſtur- 
bance of the foot, and the avant- guard without 
ſhuffling with the battail or arriere. Hayward. 
A'VARICE. ». /. [ avarice, Fr. awvaritia, 
Lat.] Covetouſneſs ; inſatiable deſire. 
| There grows 
In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 
A ſtanchleſs awarice, that, were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakeſp. 
This awarice of praiſe in times to come, 
Thoſe long inſcriptions crowded on the tomb. 


Dryden. 
Nor love his peace of mind deſtroys, 
Nor wicked awarice of wealth. Dryden. 
Avarice is inſatiable ; and ſo he went ſtill puſh- 
ing on for more. L*Eftrange. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worſt awarice is that of ſenſe. Pope, 
AvaR1'CIOUS. adj. [ avaricieux, Fr.] Co- 
vetous ; inſatiably deſirous. | 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


and Euſtathius judges it to be ſpoken artfully, 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 


Avar1"ci0UusSLY, adv. | from avaricious.] 
Covetouſly. OS 
Avari"criousNEss: 2. / [from avari- 
cious.] The quality of being avari- 
cious. | 


This ſpeech has been condemned as awaricious ; 


AUD 
enough.] Enouf ; ceaſe. 


among ſeamen. 

Ava"uNT. ixterject. [awant, Fr.] A word 
of abhorrence, by which any one is 
driven away. 

O, he is bold, trans not at death; 
Araunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! 


; After this proceſs 

To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity . 
Would move a monſter. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 
Miſtreſs ! diſmiſs that rabble from your throne, 
Araunt [is Ariſtarchus yet unknown ? Dunciad. 


Brown ; of a tan colour. 
Her hair is auburne, mine is perfect yellow. 
Shakeſpeares 
His auburne locks on either ſhoulder flow'd, 
Which to the fun'ral of his friend he vow'd. Dryd. 
Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o'erſähadow'd; theſe, as modern uſe 
Ordains, infus'd, an auburne drink compoſe, 
Wholeſome, of deathleſs fame. Philips. 

AUCTION. ». /. [auctio, Lat.] 

1. A manner of ſale, in which one perſon 
bids after another, till ſo much is bid 
as the ſeller is content to take. 

2. The things ſold by auction. 

Aſk you why Phrine the whole auction buys? 
Phrine foreſees a general exciſe. Pope. 

To A'UCT1ON. v. 4. [from au#ion.] To 
ſell by auction. | 

A'UCTIONARY. adj. [from auction. ] Be- 
longing to an auction. EY 

And much more honett to be hir'd, and ſtand 
With au&ionary hammer in thy hand, 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houſehold ſtuff, or picture's pvice. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

AucTioni1'tR. 2. J [from auction.] The 
perſon that manages an auction. 

A*UCTIVE. adj, [from auctus, Lat.] Of 
an increaſing quality. Dick. 

Aucuyra'Tion. 2. /. [aucupatio, Lat.] 

Fowling; bird-catching. | 

AUDA'CITOUS. adj. [audacieux, Fr. au- 
dax, Lat.] Bold; impudent ; daring ; 

always in a bad ſenſe. 

Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Thy lewd, peſtif'rous, and diſſentious pranks. 
Shakeſpeare, 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 

T' avenge with thunder their audacious crime. 
Dryden. 
Young ſtudents, by a conſtant habit of diſput- 
ing, grow impudent and audacious, proud and dif- 
dainful, | Watts, 

AuDA'CIOUSLY. adv. | from andacious.} 

Boldly ; impudently. 

An angel ſhalt thou ſee, 
Vet fear not thou, but ſpeak audacioufly. Shakeſps 


AuDa"CclOUSNESS. 2. , | from audacious.] 


Impudence. 
Avupa'ciry. 2. / [from audax, Lat.] 


Spirit; boldneſs ; confidence. 
Lean, raw-bon'd raſcals ! who would e'er ſuppoſe 
They had ſuch courage and audacity? = Shakeſp. 
Great effects come of induſtry and perſeve- 
rance; for audacity doth almoſt bind and mate 
the weaker ſort of minds. Bacin's Nat. Hiſtory. 
For want of that freedom and audacity, neceſſury 
in commerce with men, his perſonal modefty over- 
threw all his publick actions. Tatler, 
AUDIBLE. adj. [audibilis, Lat.] 
1. That which may be perceived by hear- 
Ing. 
Vidbles work upon a looking-glaſs, and azdib/es 
upon the places of echo, which reſemble in ſome 


ſort the cavern of the ear. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
7 Eve, 


"tape ; benefit, 


ra adv, [from Ba, Ital. it 10 


A word uſed 


Shakeſpeare. © 


A'UBURNE. adj. ¶ from aubour, bark, Fr.] 
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AUD 
5 | Eve, who unſeen, - 5 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 5 
Viſcover'd ſoon the place of her retire. Milton. 
© Every ſenſe doth not operate upon fancy with the 
ſ2me force, The conceits of vitibles are clearer 
and ſtronger than thoſe of gydibles. Exeo. 
2. Loud enough to be Hard. 

One leaning over a well twenty-five fathom deep, 
and ſpeaking ſoftly, the water returned an aadibie 
echo. | Bacon. 

A'UDIBLENESS. 2. / [from audible.] Ca- 
pableneſs of being heard. | 
A"UDIBLY. edu. | from audible.) In ſuch 


a manner as to be heard, 
And laſt, the ſum of all, my Father's voice, 


Aadibiy heard from heav'n, pronounc'd me his. 
Milton. 


upirxcp. 2. [ audience, Fr.] 
7, The act of hearing or attending to any 
thing. | 
Now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give g 
To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will, Sale p. 

Thus far his bold diſcourſe, without controul, 

Had audience. Milton. 

His look 
Drew audience, and attencion ſtill as night, 
Or ſummer's noon-tide air. Milton. 
hearing. 

Were it reaſon to give men audience, pleading for 
the overthrow of that which their own deed hath 
ratified ? ; Hooker. 

According to the fair play of the world, 

Let me have audience: J am ſent to ſpeak, 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king, Shakeſp. 
3. An auditory; perſons collected to hear. 

Or, if the ſtar of ev'ning and the moon 
Haſte to thy audicnce, night with her will bring 
Silence. Milton. 

The hall was filled with an audience of the 
greateſt eminence for quality and politeneſs. 

| Addiſen. 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodneſs in a pro- 

per audience, even before the whole race of man- 


kind. 7 Atterbury. | 


4. The reception of any man who delivers 
a ſolemn meſlage. | 

In this high temple, on a chair of ſtate, 

The ſeat of audience, old Latinus fate, Dryden. 

AvvDiEnce Court. A court belonging to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal 
authority with the arches court, though 
inferiour both in dignity and antiquity. 
The original of this court was, becauſe 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury heard ſe- 
veral cauſes extrajudicially at home in 
his own palace ; which he uſually com- 
mitted to be diſcuſſed by men learned in 
the civil and canon laws, whom he called 
his. auditors : and ſo in time it became 
the power of the man, who is called 
cauſarum negotiorumque audientie Cantu- 
arienſis auditor, ſeu officialis, Ccavell. 

A'uvpiT. . /. [from audit, he hears, 
Lat.] A final account. 

If they, which are accuſtomed to weigh all 
things, thaii here fit down to receive our audit, the 
ſum, which truth amounteth to, will appear to be 
but this. Hooker. 

He took my father groſslv, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, and flu as May; 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows ſave heay'n ? 

Hamlet. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 5 
And leave me but the bran. Shakeſpeare. 


To Avpir. v. a. [from audit.] To take 


an account finally. 


AVE 


Biſhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take 
twelve pence. Abyliffe's Parergon. 
I love exact dealing, and let Hocus audit; he 
knows how the money was diſburſed, Arbuthnot. 

AvuD1'TION. 2. J. [auditio, Lat.] Hear- 
ing. 

A uDITOR. z. /. | auditor, Lat.] 

1. A hearer. | 

Dear couſin, you that were laſt day ſo high in 
the pulpit againſt lovers, are you now become ſo 
mean an auditor ? > Sidney. 

What a play tow'rd ? I'll be an auditer; 
An actor too, perhaps. Shakeſpeare. 

This firſt doctrine, though admitted by many of 
his auditors, is expreſsly againſt the Epicureans. 

Bentley. 
2. A perſon employed to take an account 
ultimately. 

If you ſuſpect my huſbandry, 

Call me before th* exacteſt auditors, 
And ſet me on the proof. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
3. In eccleſiaſtical law, 

The archbiſhop's uſage was to commit the diſ- 
cuſſing of cauſes to perſons learned in the law, 
ſtiled his auditors, - Apliffe's Parergon. 

4. In the ſtate. | 

A king's officer, who, yearly examining the ac- 
counts of all under-officers accountable, makes up 
a general book. Covell, 


A*UDITORY. adj. Iauditorius, Lat.] That 


which has the power of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of 
ſome medium, excited in the auditory nerves by 
the tremours of the air, and propagated through the 
capillaments of thoſe nerves? Newton. 

AUDITORY. z. .. [ auditorium, Lat.] 
8 Ny: 
1. An audience; a collection of perſons 
aſſembled to hear. 

Demades never troubled his head to bring his. 
auditory to their wits by dry reaſon, L'Eſtrange. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an audi- 

' tory fit to be waited on, as you are, by both uni- 
verſities. | South. 

Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire 
ſtrangers to the perſon whoſe death we now lament. 

Atterbury. 
2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 


AVvDITRESs. 1. J. [from æauditor.] The 


woman that hears ; a ſhe-hearer. 

Yet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high : ſuch pleaſure ſhe reſerv'd, 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſs. Milton. 

To Ave'L. v. a. [avello, Lat.] To pull 

away. 

The beaver in chaſe makes ſome divulſion of 
parts, yet are not theſe parts ave/lcd to be termed 
teſticles. Brown. 


A've MARY. n./. [from the firſt words 
of the ſalutation to the Bleſſed Virgin, 
Ave Maria.] A form of worſhip re- 
peated by the Romaniſts in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. 
All his mind is bent on holineſs, 
To number Awe Maries on his beads. 
A'VENAGE. 2. J. [of avena, oats, Lat.] 
A certain quantity of oats paid to a 
landlord, inſtead of ſome other duties, 
or as a rent by the tenant. Dit. 
To AVENGE. v. a. [ venger, Fr.] 
1. To revenge. | | 
1 will avenge me of mine enemies. Laiab. 
They ſtood againſt their enemies, and were 
avenged of their adverſarics. Wiſdom. 


I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the houſe 
of ſehu. | Hoſea. 
2. To puniſh. 2 | : 
Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T' avenge with thunder your audacious crime. 
 Dryaen. 


* 


Shakeſp. 


— N * 
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AVE 


niſhment, 
This neglected, fear 
Signal avengeance, ſuch as overtook® 
A miſer. Pity 
Ave"NGEMENT. 2. . [from averg,) 
Vengeance ; revenge. 
That he might work th* avengement for hi; ſhane 
On thoſe two caitives which had bred him bam 
+ : $ w 
All thoſe great battles which thou boaſts * 
Through ſtrife and bloodſhed, and a vengement : 
Now praiſed, hereafter thou ſhalt repent, Fairy LY 
AVENGER. . J. [from avenge, 
1. Puniſher. 
That no man go beyond and defraud his bro 
becauſe the Lord is the avenger of all ſuch, 1Thf 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driyy © 
By his avengers; fince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſhment, or their revenge. Iſila 
2. Revenger ; taker of vengeance for. 
The juſt avenger of his injured anceſtors, the 
victorious Louis, was darting his thunder, Did. 
But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, 
And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds, Py, 
AvE"NGERESS. 2. J. [from avenger,] \ 
female avenger. Not in uſe, 
There that cruel queen avengercſs 
Heap on her new waves of weary wretchedneſi, 
- | Fair Pug, 
A'vens. 1. /. [caryophyllata, Lat.] Tie 
ſame with herb bennet. Milly, 
AVE'NTURE. 2. J. [aventure, Fr.] Anil. 
chance, cauſing a man's death, without 
felony ; as when he is ſuddenly drowned, 
or burnt, by any ſudden diſeaſe falling 
into the fire or water, 
TURE. Cravelk 
A'VENUE. 2. . [ avenue, Fr, It is fome- 
times pronounced with the accent on tie 
ſecond ſyllable, as Watts obſerves ; but 
has it generally placed on the fil.) 
1. A way by which any place may be et- 
tered. : 
Good guards were iet up at all the averces of'2t 
City, to keep all people from going out. CH 
Truth is a ſtrong hold, and diligence 1s laving 
ſiege to it: ſo that it muſt obſerve all the a 
and paſſes to it. Lace 
2. An alley, or walk of trees, before 
houſe. | | 
To AVER. v. a. [averer, Fr, from ri 
truth, Lat.] To declare politively, d 
peremptorily. | BY 
The reaſon of the thing is clear; | 
Would Jove the naked truth aver. be 
Then vainly the philoſopher aver: 2 
That reaſon guides our deed, and inſtinQ che. 
How can we juſtly diffrent cauſes frame, 
When the effects entirely are the ſame * 
We may aver, though the power ot Gee be . 
finite, the capacitics of matter are within = 


rl 


AVERAGE, 2. /. [averagium, Lat.) 

1. In law, that duty or ſervice which t 
tenant is to pay to the king, ol oth 
lord, by his beafts and carriages. vn 

2. In navigation, a certain contribut 
that merchants proportionably make ; 
wards the loſſes of ſuch as have i 


goods caſt overboard for the ſafety of 
ſhip in a tem peſt ; and th1s contribut 
ſeems ſo called, becauſe it 15 ſo propo 
tioned, after the rate of every 
average of goods carried. * 
3. A ſmall duty which merchants, 
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ſend goods in another man's Sup, Pe 


See Avvex ll 


averſe 
Proceec 
VERS 
I, Unu 
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: Not. 
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AVE | 


r thereof for his care of them, 
above the freight. Chambers. 
2 mean proportion. 

/. [from aver. ] 


the maſte 
over and 
A medium; 


. vERMENT. MN. . 7 
e Eſtabliſnment of any thing by evidence. 
5 * To avoid the oath, for awerment of the continu- 
ance of ſome eſtate, which is eigne, the party will 
hang FAN pardon. Hacon. 
ant, „An offer of the defendant to juſtify an 
e. F eption, and the act as well as the 
: exceptions 
* Blount 
tf offer. i 1 
74 Ark x AT. 2. J. A fort of grape. See 
VINE. | | 
| AverRUNCA'TION. 2. [from averrun- 
ole, gate] The act of rooting up any thing. 
15 % AVERR N CAT E. V. a. [ awverrunco , 
Lat.] To root up; to tear up by the 
tin roots. 5 ; 
. Sure ſome miſchief will come of it, 
55 the Unleſs by providential wit, . 


Or force, we averruncate it. Hulibras. 
Aversa"TION. 1. . [from averſor, Lat.] 
1. Hatred; abhorrence; turning away 

with deteſtation. 

Hatred is the paſſion of defiance, and there is a 
kind of avcr/ation and hoſtility included in its eſ- 


fs, ſence. | South. 
Jn, 2, It is moſt properly uſed with from before 
1 the object of hate. 

Lil, There was a ſtiff awerſation_in my lord of Eflex 
\ mil. from applying himſelf to the ea?l of Leiceſter. 

Ithout Witten. 
wned, z. Sometimes with 70 leſs properly. 


There is ſuch a general awverſation in human na- 
ture 25 contempt, that there is ſcarce any thing 
1o:e exaſperating. I will not deny, but the exceſs 
of the avcr/ation may be levelled againſt pride. 

Government of the Tongue. 
4. Sometimes, very improperly, with ro- 


alling | 
VE Ns 
3 
bell. 


ſome. 


on the 

; bit wards, 

t.) A natural and ſecret hatred and averſation to- 
he el. wards ſocicty, in any man, hath ſomewhat of the 


lavage beait. £ Bacon. 
Ar EX SF. adj, [averſus, Lat.] 
1. Malign; not favourable; having ſuch 
a hatred as to turn away. 
Their courage languiſh'd as their hopes decay'd, 
And Pallas, now aveiſe, refus'd her aid. Dryden. 
2. Not pleaſed with; unwilling to. 
Has thy uncertain boſom ever ſtrove 
With the firſt tumults of a real love? 
Haſt thou now dreaded, and now bleſs'd his ſway, 
By turns averſe and joyful to obey ? Prior. 
Avirje alike to flatter, or offend, 
Not tree from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 


25 of thi 
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3. It has moſt properly from before the oh. 
ject of averſion, f 

Laus politick are never framed as they ſhould 


theilt. 


00 1 5 unlef; prefuming the will of man to be inwardly 
Ti linge, rebellious, and averſe from all obedience 
pe” 2 tbe iacred laws of his nature. Hooker. 
2 hey believed all who objected againft their un- 
. 1 ny to be awerſe from peace. Clarendon, 
UC „ele cares alone her virgin breaſt employ, 
W oths roſe from Venus and the nuptial joy. Pope. 
Chan & Very frequently, but improperly, 20. 
ribut He had, from the beginning of the war, been 
nake l wry ave7/e 15 any advice of the privy council. 
ve th a | Cilarendon. 
a RY Hoy orus tells us of one Charondos, who was 
dal e to all innovation, eſpecially when it was to 
ribun 3g from particular perſons. Swift. 
propo - RSELY, adv. [from averſe.] 
y mail . Unvillingl N 
abi . B . 
Cre!  backwardly. 


it hy only they want thoſe parts of ſecretion, but 
emitted averſely, or backward, by both ſexes. 
y Brown's Vulgat Errours. 

; 01. J. ' | 


2. To cauſe to diſlike. 


| A'uGER. 2. % [egger, Dutch.] A carpen- 


AUG 
Avze"rstness. 2. J. [from aver/e.] 
willingneſs ; backwardnels. | 
The corruption of man is in nothing more ma- 
nifeſt, than in his averſcneſs to entertain any friend- 
ſhip or familiarity with God. Atterbury. 
Ave RSION. 2. J. [a verſion, Fr. averſio, 
Lat.) 8 | 
1. Hatred; diſlike ; deteſtation; ſuch as 
turns away from the object. 
What if with like averſion I reject 
Riches and realms ? Milton. 
2. It is uſed moſt properly with from before 
the obje of hate. 


They had an inward awerfion from it, and were 
reſolved toprevent it by all poſſible means. Clarendon. 
With men theſe contiderations are uſually cauſes 
of deſpite, diſdain, or averſion from others; but 
with God, ſo many reaſons of our greater tender- 
neſs towards others. Spratt. 
The ſame adheſion to vice, and averſion from 
goodneſs, will be a reaſon for rejecting any proof 
whatſoever. A Atterbury. 
3. Sometimes, leſs properly, with 70. 
A freeholder is bred with an averſion to ſubjec- 
tion. | Addiſon, 
I might borrow illuſtrations of freedom and ar- 


fin to receive new truths from modern aſtronomy. 
Watts. 


ve. 


4. Sometimes with for. 

The Lucqueſe would rather throw themſelves 
under the government of the Genoeſe, than ſub- 
mit to a ſtate for which they have fo great awer/i9n. 

5 Addiſon. 
This averſion of the people for the late proceed- 
ings of the commons, might be improved to good 
uſes, : Swift, 
5. Sometimes, very improperly, with ro- 
wards, 

His averſion togvards the houſe of York was fo 
predominant, as. it found place not only in his 
councils but in his bed. Bacon, 

6. The cauſe of averſion, 

They took great pleaſure in compounding law- 
ſuits among their neighbours ; for which they were 
the averſion of the gentlemen of the long robe. 

Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
SGelf-love and reaſon to one end aſpire; 
Pain their averſion, pleaſure their defire. Pope. 


To AVERT. ». a. [averto, Lat.] 


1. To turn aſide; to turn off. 
I beſeech you 
T' avert your liking a more worthy way, 

Than on a wretch. Shakeſpeare's Xing Lear. 
At this, for the laſt time, ſhe lifts her hand, 
Avcrts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. 

Drydes. 


When people began to eſpy the falſehood of ora- 
cles, whereupon all gentility was built, their hearts 
were utterly averted from it. Hooker. | 

Even cut themſelves off from the opportunities 
of proſelyting others, by averting them from their 
company. Government of the Tongue, | 

3. To put by, as a calamity. | 

O Lord! avert whatſoever evil our ſwerving may 
threaten unto his church. Hooker. 

Diverſity of conjectures made many, whoſe con- 
ceits arerted. from themſelves the fortune of that 
war, to become careleſs and ſecure. Knolles. 

Theſe affections earneſtly fix our minds on God, 
and forcibly avert from us thoſe things which are 
diſpleafing to him, and contrary to religion. Spratt. 

Thro' threaten'd lands they wild deſtruction 

throw, 
Till ardent prayer awerts the public woe. Prior. 
Aur. . . [of alf, Dutch.] A fool, or 
ſilly fellow. Did. 


ter's tool to bore holes with. 

The auger hath a handle and bit; its office is to 
make great round holes. When you uſe it, the 
ſtuff you work upon is commonly laid low under 


* 


AUG 
you, that you may the eaſier uſe your Hrength: for 
in twiſting the bit abdut by the force of both your 
hands, on each end of the handle one, it cuts great 
chips out of the ſtuff. Maron's Mech. Exerciſes: 

AuGHT. pronoun. [aulke, aphe, Saxon, 
It is ſometimes, improperly, written 
ought.] Any thing. | 
If I can do it, 
By ar ght that I can ſpeak in his diſpraiſe, 
She ſhall not long continue love to him. Sha. 
They may, for aught I know, obtain ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as may induce the chymiſts to entertain 
other thoughts, Boyle. 
But go, my fon, and ſee if augbt be wanting 
Among my father's friends. Addiſon's Cato. 
To AUGME'NT. v. a. Logan Fr.] 
To increaſe; to make bigger, or more. 
Some curſed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
That could augment his harm, encreaſe his pain. 
Fairfax. 
Rivers have ſtreams added to them in their pat- 
ſage, which enlarge and augment them. | 
Hale's Common Law of Erglard. 
To Aucue'nT. v. 2. To increaſe; to 
grow bigger. | | | 
But as his heat with running did augment, 
Much more his fight encreas'd his hot deſire. Sidney. 
The winds redouble, and the rains augntcz*, 
The waves on heaps are daſh'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
AUGMENT. 7. J. [augmentum, Lat.] 
1. Increaſe ; quantity gained. 
You ſhall find this augment of the tree to be 
without the diminution ot one drachm of the earth. 


| Wilton's Angler. 


2. State of increaſe, 
, Diſcutients are improper in the beginning of in- 
flammations; but proper, when mixed with repel- 
leats, in the augment, Wiſeman. 
AucMenTA'T10n. 7. J [from augment.] 
1. The act of increaſing or making bigger. 

Thoſe who would be zealous againſt regular 
troops after a peace, will promote an augmentatien 
of thoſe on foot. Addiſon. 

2. The ſtate of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one em- 
bryo capable of fo prodigiouſly vaſt aug mentation, 
while another is confined to the minuteneſs of an 
inſect? 6 Bentley. 

3. The thing added, by which another is 
made bigger. 

By being glorified, it does not mean that he doth 
receive any augmentation of glory at our hands; but 
his name we glorify, when we teſtify our acknow- 
ledg: nent of his glory. Hooler. 

AUGMENTAT10N Court. A court erected 
by King Henry the Eighth, for the in- 
creaſe of the revenues of his crown, by 
the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries. Di. 

AvuGRE. ». / A carpenter's tool. See 
AUGER. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your franchifes, whereon you ſtood, confin'd 
Into an augre's bore. Shaleſp. Coriclanus. 

AUGRE-HOLE. 2. J from a»gre and Hole. 

A hole made by boring with an augre; 

proverbially a narrow ſpace. 

What ſhould be ſpoken here, 

Where our fate, hid within an augre- bole, 

May ruſh and ſeize us. Shakteſp. Macbeth. 
A'UGUR. 2. /. [augur, Lat.] One who 
pretends to predict by omens, as by the 
flight of birds. „ 

What ſay the augurs? 
hey would not have you ſtir forth to-day: 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beaſt. 

Shakeſpeares 

Calchas, the facred ſeer, who had in view 

Things preſent and the paſt, and things to come 
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Supreme of augurs. Dryden's Fables. 
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As IT ard mine conſult thy augur, 
Grant the glad omen; let thy fav'rite rife 
Propitious, ever ſoaring from the right. Prior. 
To A'UGUR. v. . [from augur.] To gueſs ; 
to conjecture by hgns, 
The people love me, and the ſea is mine, 
My pow'r 's a erzicent, and my aug ring hope 
Says it will come to the full. SHakeſpeares 
My arg ring mind aſſures the ſame ſucccſs. 
Dryden. 
To A'UGURATE. . z. [auguror, Lat.] To 


judge by augury. 


AuGuRATION. 7. J [from augur.] The 


practice of augury, or of foretelling by 
events and prodigies. | 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs, 
when he continued the tripudiary auger ations. 
Brixn's Valgar ErraQurs. 


A'"UGVURER, . , from angur.] The fame 


with auge. 
Theſe apparent prodigies, 
And the perſuaſion of his augiuroris 
May hold him from the capital to-day. Sa. 
AvuGU RIAL. ad. [from augury.] Relating 
to augury. 
On this foundation were built the concluſion 
of ſoothſayers, in their avgurie/ and tripudiary di- 
vinations. Brecun. 
To A'VUGURISE, v. 2. [from angur.] To 
practiſe divination by augury. Dict. 
Av*curovs. adj. [from augur.] Predict- 
ing ; preſcient ; foreboding. | 
So fear'd 
The fair-man'd horſes, that they flew back, and 
their chariots turn'd, 
Preſaging in their augurous hearts the labours that 
they mourn'd. Chapman's Iliad. 


AuGURY. 2. / [ augurium, Lat.] 


1. The act of prognoſticating by omens 
or prodigies. 
Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my augury deccive me not, 
Witneſs good breeding. Shakeſpeare. 
The winds are chang'd, your friends from dan- 
ger tree, 
Or I renounce my {kill in angry. Diyd. AEncid. 
She knew, by avgury divine, 
Venus would fail in the deſign, 
2. An omen or prediction. 
What if this death, which is for him deſign'd, 
Had been your doom (far be that argury ! ) 
And you, not Aurcngzebe, condemn'd to die? 
Dryden. 
The pow'rs we both invoke 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 
And firm our purpoſe with an augury. Dryden. 
Avus Tr. adj. [auguſius, Lat.] Great; 
grand; royal; magnificent; awful. 
There is nothing ſo contemptible, but antiquity 
can render it agu and excellent. Gland. Sc ſiſis. 
The Trojan chief appeer'd in open fight, 
Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright; 
His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his tem- 
ples ſhine. Dryden. 
A'ucusrT, . , [ Auguſtus, Lat.] The 
name of the eighth month from January 


incluſive. 

Auguſt was dedicated to the honour of Auguſtus 
Czſar, becauſe in the ſame month he was created 
conſul, thrice triumpher in Rome, ſubdued Egypt 
to the Roman empire, and made an end of civil 
wars; being beiore called Sextili:, or the fixth 
from March. Peachan, 

Avucvu'STNESS. z./. from a.] Eleva- 
tion of look; dignity ; loftineſs of mien 
or aſpect. 


Soft. 


Aviary. n. . [from avis, Lat. a bird.) 


A place incloſed to keep birds in. 


in eviarics of wire, to kcep birds of ail ſorts, 


| 


AVO 


the Italians beſtow vaſt expence; including great 


ſcope of ground, variety of buſhes, trees of good 

height, running waters, and ſometines a ſtove an- 
nexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 

; Motton's Architecture. 

Look nov to your aviary; for now the birds 

grow ſick of their feathers. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Avi'DITY. . /. [avidité, Fr. aviditas, 

Lat.] Greedineſs; eagerneſs; appetite; 

inſatiable deſire. 


Avi rous. adj. [avitus, Lat.] Left by a 


man's anceſtors; ancient. Dict. 

To AVI ZE. v. 4. [aviſer, Fr. A word 
out of uſe.]J 

1. To counſel. 

Wich that, the huſbandman 'gan him avize, 
That it for him was fitteſt exerciſe, Spenſcre 

2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink 
himſelf : Pawiſer, Fr. 

But him avizing, he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather choſe, with ſcornful ſhame, 
Him to avenge. | Spenſer. 

3. To conſider; to examine, 

No power he had to ſtir, nor will to riſe; 
That when the careful knight *gan well ae, 

He lightly left the foe. Fairy Queen. 

As they *gan his library to view, 

And antique regiſters for to avize. Spenſer. 

A"'UKWARD. See AWKWARD, 

Au. adj. [ald, Sax.] A word now ob- 
ſolete; but ſtill uſed in the Scotch dia- 
lect. | 

*Tis pride that pulls the country down 
Then take thine au/d cloak about thee. 

Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


AULE'TI1CK. adj, [A.] Belonging to 
pipes. - „ 

A'UL1CK. adj. [ aulicus, Lat.] Belonging to 
the court. | 

AULN. 2. /. [aulne, Fr.] A French mea- 
ſure of length; an ell. 

To AUMA'IL. wv. g. [from maille, Fr. the 
meſh of a net; whence a coat of aumaz!, 
a coat with network of iron.] To varie- 
gate; to figure. Upton explains it, to 
enamel, | 


In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwaine, 
All hard with golden bendes, which were entall'd 
With curious anticks, and full fair aumai/d. 


Fairy Queen. 


AuMBRY, See AMBRY. | 

AUNT, . J [laute, Fr, amita, Lat.] A fa 
ther or mother's ſiſter; correlative to 
nephew or niece. 

Who meets us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo'iter. 

Shakeſpeare, 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 

01d-faſhion'd halls, dull aunts, and croakingrooks. 

Pope. 

AFOCADO. . /. [Span. per/ica, Lat.] 

The name of a tree that grows in great 
plenty in the Spanith Welt Indies. 

The fruit is of itſelf very intipid, for which 
reaſon they generally cat it with the juice of le- 
mon? and ſugar, to give it a poignancy. Miller. 

To A'VOCATE. v. a. [ avoco, Lat.] To 
call off from buſineſs ; to call away. 

Their diveſture of mortality diſpenſes them 
from thoſe laborious and av ting duties to diſ- 
treſſed Chriſtians, and their ſecular relations, 
which are here requiſite. Boyle, 


AvocalrION. 2. / from avocate.] 
I. The act of calling aſide. 
The buſtle of bufineſs, the awzcations of our 


ſenſes, and the din of a clamorous world, are im- 
pediments. 


Glanville. | 


Stir up that remembrance which, his many a 
cations of bufineſs have cauſed him to lay fg 


; God does frequently inject into the * uy 
impulſes to duty, and powerful awgcati;n; from 


fin. - | 
2. The buſineſs that calls; or the call th 
ſummons away. 

It is a ſubject that we may make ſome progreß 
in its contemplation within the time, that 1 mY 
ordinary time of -life, and with the permittion f 
neceſſary awocations, a man may employ in fi Z 
contemplation. Hal:"s Origin if Alan 

By the ſecular cares and awvvcatizn; which ac, 
company marriage, the clergy have been furni 
with ſkill in common life. 5 

To AVO ID. v. a. [ vuider, F r.] 
1. To ſhun; to decline. 

The wiſdom of pleaſing God, by doing wh. he 

commands, and avviding what he forbids, T 
2. To eſcape ; as, he avoided the blow by 
turning aſide. 


3. To endeavour to ſhun, 

The faſhion of the world is to 4877 colt, 254 

you encounter it. Shale bert, 
4. To evacuate; to quit. Y 

What have you to go here, fellow? pray You, 

avoid the houſe. 57 abeſpears 

If any rebel ſhould be required of the prince 
confederate, the prince confederate ſhould con. 
mand him to awvsid the country. Bacn, 

He deſired to ſpeak with ſome few of us: 
whereupon fix of us only ſtayed, and the ret a. 
w9ided the room. 5 Bactn, 

5. To emit ; to throw out. 

A toad contains not thoſe urinary parts which 
are found in other animals to avid that fer 
excretion. 

6. To oppoſe ; to hinder effect. 

The removing that which cauſed putrefiQion, 

doth prevent and av putrefaction. acm. 
7. To vacate; to annul. | 

How can theſe grants of the king's be a2 
without wronging of thoſe lords which had theſe 
lands and lordſhips given them? Speer. 

To AvO'1D. v. 2. . 
1. To retire. | 

And Saul caſt the javeſin; for he ſud, I vil 
ſmite David even to the wall with it: and David 
avoided out of his preſence twice. 1 vat 

2, To become void or vacant. 

Bithopricks are not included under benefice:! 
ſo that if a perſon takes a biſhoprich, it does uit 
avoid by force of that law of pluralities, but *y 
the ancient common law. 27 ge, 

Avo1DABLE. adj. [from avoid.) 
1. That which may be avoided, ſhunned, 
or eſcaped. 

Want of exactneſs in ſuch nice experiment: 18 
ſcarce avoidable. 004. 

To take ſeveral things for granted, is hardly 
avoidable to any one, whoſe talk it is to thew die 
falſehood or improbability of any truth. La, 

2. Liable to be vacated or annulled. 

The charters were not avoidable for the King's 
nonage ; and if there could have been any fuel 
pretence, that alone would not avoid them. Hat. 

Avo'1DANCE. 2. /. from avoid. 
1. The act of avoiding. a 

It is appointed to give us vigour in tie parte 
of what is good, or in the avcidance of U 
hurtful. | 5 1 

2. The courſe by which any thing 15 cit. 
ried off. 

For awoidances and drainings of water, when 
there is too much, we ſhall ſpeak of. accke 

3. The act or ſtate of becoming vacant 
4. The act of annulling. 
AvorDtr. z. /. [from avoid.] 


1. The perſon that avoids or ſnuns a/ 
thing. | ” 


Auer. 


he purfuit 


hd 
* 


Brown's Vulgur Zeri. 
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Which 
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AVO 
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The veſſel in which things are carried 


— 
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m AvO1DLESS» adj. [from Y- 1 : neVit- 
bs able; that which cannot be avoided. . 
at 8 That aid, ruin in which the whole empire 
would be involved. Dennis's Letters. 
5 018. 1. fc [avoir du poids, Fr.] 
2 Avon DUPE +2. : 
* \ kind of weight, of which a pound 


contains fixteen ounces, and is in pro- 
portion to à, pound Troy, as ſeventeen 
t© fourteen. All the larger and coarſer 
commodities are weighed by avo;rdupois 
weight, Chambers, 

Probably the Romans left their ounce in Bri- 
thing which is now our awoirdufpots ounce : for our 
don gunce we had elſcwhere. Alrbuthnot en Coins. 
obs“ TIo x, 2. / [from avols, to fly 
away, Lat.] T he act of flying away; 
fight ; eſcape. . ; 

Thete airy vegetables are made by the relicks of 
vlantal emiffives, whoſe avolation was prevented 
> the condenſed eneloſure. Glanvill's Sceßſis. 
Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, 


WT (ale fenify a pluvious air, hindering the avela- 
as tis of the favillous particles. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
ince ; ; 
1 T7, Aro v CH. *. a. [avoner, Fr.: for this 
M- . 


word we now generally ſay vouch.] 
1. To afirm; to maintain; to declare 
eremptorily. . 
They boldly aczecbed that themſelves only had 
the truth, which they would at all times defend. 
Hecker. 
Wretched though I ſeem, 
[can produce a champion that will prove 
What is avcuched here. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


lion, 2. To produce in favour of another. 

ci. Such antiquities could have been awvcuched for 
the Iriſh. Spenſer's Ireland. 

15 4. To vindicate; to juſtify, 


You will think you made no offence, if the 
duke avouch the juſtice of your dealing. 

Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Aro'ven. 1. / [from the verb.] Decla- 


1 will . . . 
Dit ration; evidence; teſtimony. 
4 I might not this believe, 

Without the ſenſible and try*'d awvouch 
For Of mine own eyes. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
es nt AroUcHaBLE, adj, [from avouch.]That 
ut. may be avouched. | 
45 AYv0UCHER, 1. from avouch.] He that 
1 mouches. | | 
OY 1 AVO'W. v. a. [ av, Fr.] Tode- 
. clare with confidence; to juſtify ; not 
"Brit, to diſlemble. 
hardly His cruel ſtepdame, ſeeing what was done, 
eu the Her wicked days with wretched knife did end; 
Licks In death aviving th? innocence of her ſon. 

. | Fairy Queen. 

King's He that delivers them mentions his doing it 
„ ſuch von his own particular knowledge, or the relation 


* * TA 1 's I . 
U tome credible perſon, av bing it upon his own 
experience. Boyle. 


Left to myſelf, I muſt avozv, I trove 
n pub::ck ſhame to ſcreen my ſecret love. Dryd. 


zrſult . * . Ca i 
E - Such ailertions proceed from principles which 
abet 18 aud de a0;7ved by thoſe who are for preſerving 
WW church and Rate, Swift. 
5 Cate Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avov'd and 
Be! old. Thomſon. 
— ay ) 1. FP. adj, [from avow.] That 

ac whic LOS OO 
Ky may be openly declared ; that 


dich may be declared without ſhame. 
g ee . [from avoww.] Juſtificatory 
eclaration; open declaration, | 


rr. adv. from avVow. | In an 
open manner. | 


ne perſon that carries any thing away? 


* 


RU 
Wilmot could not avervedly have excepted 
againſt the other. Clarendon. 
Avow EEC. x. J. [avore, Fr.] He to whom 
the right of advowſon of any church be- 
longs. | Die. 
Avo'WER, 2. /. [from avory,] He that 
avows or juſtiſies. | 
Virgil makes /Eneas a bold awvgzvcr of his own 
virtues. Dryden. 
AvowRY. 2. /. [from avow.] In law, 
is where one takes a diſtreſs for rent, or 
other thing, and the other ſues replevin. 
In which caſe the taker ſhall juſtify, in 
his plea, for what cauſe he took it; and, 
if he took it in his own right, 1s to ſhew 
it, and fo avow the taking, which is 
called his aworwry, Chambers, 
Avo'wsaL. x. /. [from avow.] A con- 


feſſion. Dict. 
Av - ’1ꝛͤ y. g. J. [See ApDowTRY.] 
Adultery. | 
A'VURATE. 2. /. A ſort of peary which 
ſee. 


AvuREL1A. 7./. [Lat.] A term uſed for 
the firſt apparent change of the eruca, 
or maggot of any ſpecies of inſects. 

Chambers. 

The ſolitary maggot, found in the dry heads of 
teaiel, is ſometimes changed into the aurelia of 
a butterfly, ſometimes into a fly-caſe. Ray on Creat. 

AVURICLE. 2. /. [auricula, Lat.] 

1. The external ear, or that part of the 

ear which is prominent from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart ; being 
two muſcular caps, covering the two 
ventricles thereof ; thus called from the 
reſemblance they bear to the external 
ear. They move regularly like the 
heart, only in an inverted order ; their 
ſyſtole correſponding to the diaſtole of 

the heart. Chambers. 

Blood ſhould be ready to join with the chyle, 
before it reaches the right auricle of the heart. 

Ray on Creation. 

AvuR1I'CULA. 2. / See Bears EAR. A 
flower. £5 

AURI1I" CULAR. adj. [ from auricula, Lat. 
the ear. ] 

I. Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing, 

You fhall hear us confer, and by an avricu/ar 
aſſurance have your ſatistaction. Shak. X. Lear. 

2. Secret; told in the ear; as, auricular 
confeſſion, 1 

3. Traditional; known Meport. 

The alchymiſts call in many varieties out of 
aftrology, auricular traditions, and feigned teſti— 
monies. | Bac. 

AURICULARLY. adv. [from anricular.] 

In a ſecret manner. 

'Thele will ſoon confeſs, and that not auricularly, 
but in a loud and audible voice. Decay of Picty. 
AUR1'FEROUS. adj. [aurifer, Lat.] That 
which produces gold. 

Rocks rich in gems, and. mountains big with 
mines, 

Whence many a burſting ſtream auriferous plays. 

Thomſon. 


act or practice of driving carriages. Dic. 
AURIPIGME'NTUM. See ORPIMENT, 
AURORA. n. /. [Lat.] 

1. A ſpecies of crowfoot. 

2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of 


AURIGA'TION. 2. J. [auriga, Lat.] The 


_— 


. _ Auroa ſheds. g 
On Indus? ſmiling banks the roſy ſhower. TY. 
AURORA Borealis. [ Lat.] Light ftream- 
ing in the night from the north. | 
AU RUM Fulminans. [Lat.] A prepara- 
tion made by dillolving gold in aqua 
_ regia, and precipitating it with falt of 
tartar ; whence a very {mall quantity of 
it becomes capable, by a moderate heat, 
of giving a report like that of a piſtol. 
Quincy. 
- Some aurum fulninans the fabrick ſhook. Garth. 
AuSCULTA'TION. z. /. [from auſcults, 
Lat.] Ahearkening or liſtening to. Dict. 
A'USPICE. 2. /. [auſpicium, Lat.] 
1. The omens of any future undertaking 
drawn from birds. | 
2. Protection; favour ſhewn. 

Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 

By whoſe high a:/picc Rome hoth ſtood 
So long. | Ben Fonſen. 

3. Ing uence; good derived to others from 
the piety of their patron. 

But ſo may he live long, that town to ſway, 

Which by his ace they will nobler make, 
As he will hatch their aſhes by his ſtay. Dryden. 
AusP1CIAL. adi. [from auſpice.] Relat- 
ing to prog noſtic ks. | 
AusP1'c1ous. adj. [from auſpice.] 
1. Having omens of ſucceſs. 
You are now, with happy and auſpicicus be- 
. ginnings, forming a model of a Chriſtian charity. 
. Spratt. 
2. Proſperous; fortunate: applied to per- 
ſons. | 

Auſpicious chief! thy race, in times to come, 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome. Dryd. 

3. Fayourable; kind; propitious : ap- 
plied to perſons, or actions. 

Fortune play upon thy proſp'rous helm, 

As thy auſpiciaus miſtreſs ! Shakefpeares 
4. Lucky ; happy : applied to things. 
Vil deliver all, 
And promiſe you calm ſeas, auſpicious gales, 
And fails expeditious. Shakeſp. Tempeſt 

A pure, an active, an auſpicious flame, 

And bright as heav'n, from whence the bleſſing 
came. | Roſcommone 

Two battles your auſpicious cauſe has won; 

Thy ſword can perfect what it has begun. Dryden. 
AuSPICIOUSLY. adv. [from auſpicious. ] 
Happily ; proſperouſly ; with proſpe- 
rous Omens. ; 
Avus$SPI CIOUSNESS. . , [from auſpicious.] 
Proſperity ; promiſe of happineſs. 
AUSTE RE. adj. [auſterus, Lat.] 
1. Severe; harſh ; rigid. 

When men repreſent the Divine nature as an 
auſtere and rigorous maſter, always lirting up his 
hand to take vengeance, ſuch conceptions muſt 
unayoidably raiſe terror. Rogers. 

Arftere Saturnius, ſay 
From whence this wrath ? or who controuls thy 
ſway ? : Popes 
2. Sour of taſte ; harſh. 
Th' auſtere and pond'rous juices they ſublime, 
Make them aſcend the porous ſoil, and climb 
The-orange tree, the citron, and the lime. 
: Blackmire, 

Auſtere wines, diluted with water, cool more 

than water alone, and at the ſame time do notrelaxs 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

AuUSTERELY. adv, [from auſtere.] Se- 

verely ; rigidly. 
Ah! Luciana, did he tempt thee fo? - 

Might'ſt thou perceive, auſterely in his eye, 

That he did plead in earneſt ? Shakeſpeare. 

Hypocrites auſterely talk 
Par. Left, 


day; poetically, the morning. 


Of purity, and place, and innocences . 
N | AvuUSTLE RE. 
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AUX 


Ayroa'TICAL. adj. [from automaton.) 
Belonging to an automaton 3 having the 


wer of moving itſelf. ; 
AuTo'MATON- A. fo [ 4UT4470), In the 
/ural, automata.] A machine that hath 
the power of motion within itſelf, and 
which ſtands in need of no foreign aſſiſt- 
Quincy. 
x it is greater to underſtand the art, whereby 
IN r governs the mot:ons of the great 
Reins than to have learned the intrigues of 
4 94 | Glanviile's Scepſis. 
: The particular circumſtances for which the au- 
his kind are moſt eminent, may be 
Wilkins. 


ance. 


taratd of : 
reduced to four. : 
Auto MATOs. ys [from automaton] 
Having in itſelf the power of motion, 
Clocks, or automatous organs, whereby we diſtin- 
of time, have no mention in ancient writers. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Auro'xOMY. 2. . [Gvrorpia.] The living 
according to one's mind and preſcrip- 
tion. . | Die. 
A'crorsYe 2. / [@vrolia.] Ocular de- 
monſtration; ſeeing a thing one's ſelf. 
Quincy. 
In thoſe that have forked tails, autopſy convin- 
ceth us, that it hath this uſe. Ray en the Creation. 
Avro'eTICAL. adj, [from autoęſy.] Per- 
ceived by one's own eyes. 
Auto'epTICALLY. adv. [from autoptical.] 
By means of one's own eyes. | 
Were this true, it would autoptically ſilence that 
diſputes , | Brown, 
That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account 
of Ariſtotle; but the teleſcope hath autopticall 
confuted it: and he, who is not Pyrrhonian as, 
to the diſbelief of his ſenſes, may ſee that it is no 
exhalation. Glanville's Scepſis. 


A uruux. 2. /. [autumnus, Lat.] The 
ſeaſon of the year between ſummer and 
winter, beginning aſtronomically at the 
equinox, and ending at the ſolſtice; po- 
pularly, autumn compriſes Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, and October. 


For L will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 


guiſh 


* Shakeſpeares 
> I would not be over-confident, till he hath paſied 
J 


2 ſpring or autumn. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
; The ſtarving brood, 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yield 


cle. 


3 
* 


0 a1 A ſlender autumn. Philips. 
land- Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 

wn 3 jovial on. Thomſon, 
nge UTUMNAL, , 

ge” UMNAL, adj. [from autumn. ] Belong- 


ug to autumn; produced in autumn. 
Notpring or ſummer's beauty hath ſuch grace, 

A; 1 have ſeen in one autumnal face. Donne, 

; Thou ſhalt not long 

Aule in the clouds; like an autumnal Rar, 

Or lizhtning, thou ſhalt fall. Milton. 

ind now up your autumnal flowers, to prevent 

baten guſts, which will proſtrate all. Evelyn. 

wo the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 
ch that ripe red th* autumnal ſun beſtows. 


Avv'Ls10N, 2. . [avulfio, 


nee. 
ght, 


ron 


Locke. 
ing. 
oth it 
herixt 
Err. 
je, he 
herent 


Pope. 
Lat.] The act 


aſe for . t 

3 of Piling one thing from another. 
from Fare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
inde- 1 but the thronging cluſters thin 

U * * avulſicn, Philips. 


© preſſure of any ambient fluid can be no 


gra- ſeſlieide cauſe of the coheſion of matter; though 
Di, eu a preſſure may hinder the avulſion of two po- 


liſhe - . 
d ſuperficies one from another, in a line per- 


-_ e N Loc le 
rtic - 477 , P 5 to 
origi- ap? 1. /. [Latin.] An increaſing, ; 
— nation, when, for amplification, 


71 


| after the .grape-gathererss 


AWA 


* more grave and magnificent word is 


put inſtead of the proper word. 
Smith*s Rheterick. 


AuUxI LIAR, adj. from auxilium, Lat.] 
Aux LIARN. Aſſiſtant; helping; con- 
federate. 


The giant brood, 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium on each ſide, 
Mix'd with auxiliar gods. 
Their tractates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor 
afford us any light to detenebrate this truth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


There is not the ſmalleſt capillary vein but it 


is preſent with, and auxiliary to it, according to 
its uſe, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Nor from his patrimonial heav'n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down; 
Aid from his brother of the ſeas he craves, 
To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 


Aux1LIAaR. 7. . [from auxilium, Lat.] 
Aux1LIARY. Helper; aſſiſtant; confe- 
derate. 


In the ſtrength of that power, he might, with- 
out the auxiliaries of any further influence, have 
determined his will to a full choice of God. South. 

There are, indeed, a ſortof underling auxiliaries 
to the difficulty of a work, called commentators 
and criticks. Pope. 

AuUxXILIaRY Verb. A verb that helps to 
conjugate other verbs. 

In almoſt all languages, ſome of the commoneſt 
nouns and verbs have many irregularities ; ſuch are 
the common auxiliary verbs, to be and to have, to do 
and to be done, &c. Watts. 


AuxiLIATION. z. . [from auxiliatus, 
Lat.] Help; aid; ſuccour. Did. 

To AWa'lT. v. a. [from a and wait, See 
Wair,] | 


1. To expect; to wait for. 
Even as the wretch condemn'd to loſe his life 
Arvaits the falling of the murd'ring knife. Fair fax. 
Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel ſat, 
Chief of th' angelick guards, awaiting night. Milt. 


2. To attend; to be in ſtore for. 
To ſhew thee what reward 
Aevaits the good; the reſt, what puniſhment. Milt. 
Unleſs his wrath be appeaſed, an eternity of 
torments azvaits the objects of his diſpleaſure. 
| Rogers. 


Awa'1T. 2. , [from the verb.] Ambuſh. 


See Wair. 


And leaſt miſhap the moſt bliſs alter may: 

For thouſand perils lie in cloſe aj: 

About us daily, to work our decay. Spenſer, 
To AWA'KE. wv. a. [peccian, Sax.] To 

awake has the preterite awoke, Or, as we 

now more commonly ſpeak, avated.] 
1. To rouſe out of ſleep. 
Take heed, 

How you azvake our ſleeping ſword of war. Shake/. 
Our friend Lazarus ſleepeth; but 1 go that 

may azake him out of ſleep. Jobn, xi. 11, 


2. To raiſe from any ſtate reſembling ſleep. 
Hark, hark, the horrid ſound | 
Has rais'd up his head: 
As azvak'd from the dead, 
And amaz d, he ſtares round. Dryd. St. Cecilia. 


3. To put into new action. 
The ſpark of noble courage new arvake, 
And ftrive your excellent ſelf to excel. F. Queen. 
f The fair 
Repairs her ſmiles, azvatens ev'ry grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pope. 


To AWAKE. v. . To break from ſleep ; 


to ceaſe to ſleep, 
Alack, I am afraid they have awvak'd, 
And ?tis not done SE akeſp. Macbeth. 
I azvaked up laſt of all, as one that gathereth 
Ecclus. xxxiii. 16. 


Milton's Par. Left. : 


AWA 


Awa'te. adj. [from the verb.] Not being 
aſleep ; not ſleeping. | 
Imagination is like to work better upon ſleeping 
men, than men awake. Bacon. 
Cares ſhall not keep him on the throne awake, 
Nor break the golden ſlumbers he would take. 
Dryden. 
To Awa'kEN. v. a. and v. z. The ſame 
with Awake. | 
Awake Argantyr, Hervor the only daughter 
Of thee and Suafu doth awaken thee. Hickes. 
To Awa'RD. v. a. [derived by Skinner, 
ſome what improbably, from peand, Sax. 
towards.] To adjudge; to give any 
thing by a judicial ſentence. 
A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh is thine 
The court azvards it, and the law doth give it. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
It advanets. that grand bufineſs, and accord- 
ing to which their eternity hereafter will be awarded. 
Decay of Piety. 
A church which allows ſalvation to none with- 
out it, nor azvards damnation to almoſt any within 


it, g 5 Sout 5. 
Satisſaction for every affront cannot be awarded 
by ſtated laws, Collier on Duelling. 


To AWARD. UV. 2. 
mine. | 
Th' unwiſe awvard to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An oft” ring ſacred. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Awa'kD. . /. [from the verb.] Judg- 


ment ; ſentence; determination. 
Now hear th' a<vard, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beſt deſerves her love. 


Affection bribes the judgment, and we cannot 
expect an equitable award, where the 
made a party. h Glanville, 

To urge the foe, 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 

Were to refuſe th' azvards of Providence. 

Addiſon's Cato. 

Awa RE. adv. [from a, and ware, an old 
word for cautious; it is however, per- 
haps, an adje#ive ; xepanan, Sax.] Ex- 
cited to caution ; vigilant ; in a ſtate of 


alarm ; attentive. 
Fre I was azvare, I had left myſelf nothing but 
the name of a king. | 
Ere forrow was aware, they made his thoughts 
bear away ſomething elſe beſides his own ſorrow. 
Sidney's Arcadia. 


ſo that we are but little aware of them, and leſs 
able to withſtand them, Atterbury. 
To AWA RE. Y. 2. To beware; to be 
cautious. "= XV | 
So warn'd he them awvare themſelves ; and 
Inftant, without diſturb, they took alarm. 
Paradiſe Lofts 
This paſſage is by others underſtood 
thus: He warned thoſe, who were aware, 
of themſelves. | 
 Awa'y. adv. [apez, Saxon. ] 


1. In a ſtate of abſence ; not in any parti- 


cular place. 
They could make 
Love to your dref:, although your face were away. 
| Ben Jonſon y Catalines. 
It is impoſſible to know properties that are ſo 
annexed to it, that any of them being away, that 
eſſence is not there. Locke. 
2. From any place or perſon. 
I have a pain upon my forehead here — 
- Why that's with watching; twill azvay again. 
Shakespeare. 
When the fowls came down upon the carcaſes, 
Abraham drove them away again. Gen. xv. 11. 
Would you youth and beauty ſtay, 
Faller. 


Love hath wings, and will away. 
Summer ſuns roll unperceiv d azvays Pope. 
3. Let 


To judge; to deter- 


DAL Gate Ger 


Dryden. . 
judge is 


Sidney. . 


Temptations of proſperity inſinuate themſelves; 
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AW F 
3. Let us go. | 


Azvay, old man; give me thy hand; away z 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter ta'en; 
Give me thy hand. Come on. Shakeip. King Lear. 

4. Begone. | 
Avay, and gliſter like the god of war, 
When hc intendeth to become the field. 
| T Shakeſpeare's King Jol n. 
I'M to the woods among the happier brutes : 
Come, lets azvay ; hark, the ſhrill horn reſounds. 
Smith's Phedra and Hipp:litus, 
Acvay, you flatt'rer ! + 
Nor charge his gen'rous meaning. Recoc's N. Shore. 
5. Out of one's own hands ; into the pow- 


er of ſomething elle. 
It concerns every man, who will not trifle azvay 
his ſoul, and fool himſelf into irrecoverable mi- 
ſery, to enquire into theſe matters. Tilletſen. 
6. It is often uſcd with a verb; as, to diu 
away an eſtate; to idle away a manor; 
that is, to drink or idle till an eſtate or 
manor is gone. 
He play'd his life azvay. Pape. 
7. On the way; on the road: perhaps 
this is the original import of the fol- 
lowing phraſe. 
Sir Valentine, whither @rvay ſo faſt? Shakeſp. 
$. Perhaps the phraſe, he cannot away with, 
may mean, he cannot travel abith; he can- 


not bear the company. 

She never could arvay with me. Never, 
never: the would always ſay, ſhe could not abide 
maſter Shallow, Shakeſpeare. 

9. Away with. Throw away ; take away. 

It you dare think of deſerving our charms, 

Azvay <vith your ſheephooks, and take to your 

arms. Dryden. 

AWE. 2. /. [e ge, oqa, Saxon. ] Reveren- 
tial fear; reverence. 

They all be brought up idly, without azve of 
parents, without precepts of maſters, and without 
tear of affence. . Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
This thought fixed upon him who is only to be 
feared, God: and yet with a filial fear, which at 

the ſame time both fears and loves. It was ave 
without amazement, and dread without diſtraction. 
South, 

What is the proper ave and fear, which is due 

from man to God? Rogers. 
To Awe. wv. a. [from the noun.] To ſtrike 
with reverence, or fear; to keep in 


ſubjection. | 
If you will work on any man, you muſt either 
know his nature and faſhions, and fo lead him; 
or his ends, and ſo perſuade him; or his weak- 
neſſes and diſadvantages, and fo ae him; or 
thoſe that have intereſt in him, and ſo govern him. 
| Bacon. 
Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to abe? 
Why, but to keep you low and ignorant, 
His worſhippers ? | Milton. 
Heav'n that hath plac'd this Iſland to give Jaw, 
To balance Europe, and her ſtates to awee Waller. 
The rods and axes of princes, and their depu- 
ties, may azve many into obedience ; but the fame 
of their goodneis, juſtice, and other virtues, will 
work on more. Atterbury. 
A'WEBAND, . /. [from awe and band.] A 
check. Die. 
Awr ur. adj. [from awe and full.) 
1. That which ſtrikes with awe, or fills 


with reverence. 
So awful, that with honour thou may'ſt love 
Thy mate; who ſces, when thou art ſeen leaſt wiſe, 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 5 
Inſati ate; I thus ſingle; nor have fear'd 
Thy azvf#/ brow, more aroful thus retir'd, 
Faireſt reſemblance of thy Maker fair! Milton. 
2. Worſhipful; in authority; inveſted with 
dignity. This ſenſe is obſolete. 


AWK g 


Know, then, that ſome of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
Thruſt from the company of a“ men. Shateſp. 

3. Struck with awe ; timorous ; ſcrupu- 

lous. This ſenſe occurs but rarely. 

It is not nature and ſtrict reaſon, but a weak 
and af reverence for antiquity, and the vogue 
of fallible men, Waits. 


verential manner. | 
It will concern a man, to treat this great prin- 
ciple azvfu!'y and warily, by ſtill obſerving what 
it commands, but eſpecially what it forbids. South. 
AWFULNESS. 2. . [from awful.) 
1. The quality of ſtriking with awe ; 
ſolemnity. 5 
Theſe objects naturally raiſe feriouſneſs; and 
night heightens the azvfz/eſs of the place, ard 
pours out her ſupernumerary horrours upon every 
thing. : Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with awe : 
little uſed, | 
An help to prayer, producing in us reverence 
and awvfulneſs to the divine majeſty of God. 
| Taylrs Rule of living holy. 
To AWHAPE, v. a. [This word I have 
met with only in Spenser, nor can I diſ- 
cover whence it is derived; but ima- 
gine, that the Teutonic language had 


word, from which eweape;s, or offenſive 
arms, took their denomination.] To 
ſtrike ; to confound ; to terrify. 
Ah! my dear goſſip, anſwer d then the ape, 
Deeply do your ſad words my wits a, 
Both for becauſe your grief doth great appcar, 
And eke becauſe my jelf am touched near, 
| Hubberd's Tale. 
F . 
AwH ILE. ade. [This word, generally re- 
puted an adverb, is only a wile, that is, 
a time, an interval. ] Some time; ſome 
ſpace of time. 1 1 
Stay, ſtay, I ſay; 
And if you love me, as you ſay vou do, 
Let me perſuade you to forbear azvhi/c. 
Into this wild abyſs the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd a, 
Pond'ring his voyage. Milton's Paradite Loft. 
Awk. adj. | A barbarous contraction of the 
word azvi&ward.] Odd; out of order. 
We have heard as arrant jangling in the pul- 
pits, as the ſteeples; and profetiors ringing as azot 
as the bells to give notice of the conflagration. 
: a L' Eftrange. 
A'WKWARD. adj, | zpand, Saxon; that is, 
backward, untoward. ] 
1. Inelegant ; unpolite ; untaught; un- 
genteel, | 


= 


Shak . 


Proud Italy, 
Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy, apiſh nation 
Limps after in baſe azvkvard imitation. Shakeſp. 
Their own language is worthy their care; and 
they are judged of by their handſome or azwivard 
way of expreſſing themſelves in it. Locke. 
An a<vkevard ſhame, or fear of ill uſage, has a 
ſhare in this conduct. Sift, 
2. Unready; unhandy; not dexterous ; 
clumſy, 
Slow to reſolve, but in performance quick 
So true, that he was azokwvard at a trick. Dryden. 
3. Perverſe ; untoward. 
A kind and conſtant friend 
To all that regularly offend ; 
But was implacable, and azviroard, 
To all that interlop'd and hawker'd. Hudibras. 


A'WKWARDLY. adv. [from awkward.] 
Clumſily; unreadily ; inelegantly ; un- 
gainly. ö 

Dametas nodding from the waſte upwards, and 


AWwFULLY. adv. [from a.] In a re- 


4 


N 


anciently avapey, to ſtrike, or ſome {uch | 


AWO 


ſxearing he never knew a man go more aura 
to work. 9 81 19 

When any thing is done azubwardhy, the C019 
to their breeding. 

It any pretty creature is void of genius 
would perform her part but azubqvars 
nevertheleſs inſiſt upon her working. 

She ſtill renews the ancient Tcene ; 
Forgets the torty years between ; 
Aukzoardly gay, and oddly merry; 
Her ſcarf pale pink, her head-knot cherrw. Bir 

It a man be taught to hold his pen ikea 1 

, 


yet writes ſufficiently well, it is not worth wh 

to teach him the accurate methods of handling tag 

inſtrument. Vatts's Improvement of the Mind 

, — 4 

AWKWARDNESS, 2. /; {from aw/1:5;4 

; Inelegance ; want of gentility ; odd. 
neſs ; unſuitableneſs. 
One may obſerve azoivard:::f5 in the Italian; 

. hos, ye 2 a 
which eaſily diſcovers their airs not to be n1ture), 

CE : 3 Au u. 

All his airs of behaviour have a certiin ag! 


Lot, 
3 aud 
!y, I mich 


Ad : % 


 evardnes in them; but theſe awkward airs 15 
worn away in company. 
WMiutts's Improvement of the Mig, 
inſtrument to bore holes. 

He which was minded to make himſelf a per. 
petual ſervant, ſhould, for a viſible token tber. 
of, have allo his car bored through with an a!, 

: . Henker, 
You may likewiſe prick many holes with an 
aol, about a joint that will lie in the earth, 
WY ; Mcrtimer's Huſbardry, 
A'wLEss. adj, [from abe, and the nega« 
tive %.] | 
1. Wanting reverence ; void of reſped. 
ful fear, 

Againſt whoſe fury, and th* unmatched force, 
The able lion could not wage the fight. Shaiz|p, 
He claims the bull with 4s inſolence, 
And having ſeiz'd his horns, accoſts the prince. 

Dude. 
2. Wanting the power of cauſing rever- 
ence. : 

Ah me! I fee the ruin of my houſe; 

The tvger now hath ſe:z'd the gentle hind : 
Inſulting tvranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and av/cſs throne. 
; Sbabeſp. Rich, III. 
Awnme, or Au uk. 2. /. A Dutch mealure 
of capacity for liquids, containing eigit 
ſteckans, or twenty verges or verteels; 
anſwering to what in England is called 
a tierce, or one-fixth of a ton of France, 
or one-ſeventh of an Engliſh ton. 
Ar but butt. 
Aw N. 1. / ¶ ariſta, Lat.] The beard grow. 
ing out of the corn or graſs. Chambers, 
A'wxinG. z. ſi A cover ſpread over 2 
boat or veſlel, to keep off the weather. 

Of theſe boards I made an azvning over moe | 

2 Rebinſon C 

Awo'k E. The preterite from u,. 
And the ſaid, the Philiſtines be upon thee, daf: 
ſon. And he awoke out of his tleep. 3 
f . Judges, X\'!s 290 
Awo! R k. adv. [from a and cor. J - 
work; into a ſtate of labour; into 210% 
So after Pyrrhus' pauſe, 5 

Arxouſed vengeance ſets him new aw0/7% * "= 
By prelcribing the condition, it lets 3 
to the performances of it, and that by lind 


Ilurincude 


| ; 7 the 
Awo'R KING. adj. [from anvork.) Into 
ſtate of working. 3 
Long they thus travelled, yet eine 
Adventure which might them 457 1 Tin 
. . * / 


Hut 
AWRY 
4 


mon ſaving will paſs upon them, tut it is ſuit b 


1 
vity 
calle 
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Axi/ 


Fly t 


/ 
X10M 


> / 
Pi, . 
Kebals 
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; A Pr. 


AX I 
ad [from a and awry.) 2 \ 
Not in a ſtraight direction; obliquely, 
J. But her ſad eyes; ſtill faſt'ned on the ground, 
Are poverned with with goodly modeſty z 
ive ruffers not one look 5 e ny 
* av let in a little thought unſound. 
Which mY Spenſer. 
Like perſpeAives, which rightly gaz'd upon, 
chew nothing but confuſion; eyed arzvry, 
Piainguiſh form. ; Shakeſp. Richard II. 
A violent croſs wind, from either coaſt, 
Blows them tranſverſe, ten thouſand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. Milton. 
ſquint; with oblique viſion, 
2. Aiq : You know the king 
With jealous eyes has look'd azvry ? 
0n 15 ſon's actions. Denham” sSophy, 
Not in the right or true direction. 


AwR L's 


A 


giſcern but few ſteps afore me. Brerewwood. 
Not equally between two points; un- 
evenly, | 2 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau 's pinn'd azvry, 
Ere felt ſuch rage. | Pope. 
. Not according to right reaſon ; per- 
rerſely. | 

All azvry and which wried it to the moſt wry 
courſe of ail, wit abuſed, rather to feign reaſon 
why it ſhould be amiſs, than how it ſhould be 
amended, | Sidney. 
Much of the ſoul they talk, but all azvry, 
And in themſelves ſeek virtue, and to themſelves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none. Milton, 
Axr. z. J [eax, ace, Sax. aſcia, Lat.] 
An inſtrument conſiſting of a metal head, 
with a ſharp edge, fixed in a helve or 
handle, to cut with. 
No metal can, 
No, nat the hangman's axe, bear half the keenneſs 
Of thy ſharp envy. | Shakeſpeare. 
There ſtood a foreſt on the mountain's brow, 
Which overlook'd the ſhaded plains below | 
No founding axe preſum's theſe trees to bite, 
Coeral with the world; a venerable ſight. 

Dryden. 


VILLA. u. J. [axilla, Lat.] The ca- 
vity under the upper part of the arm, 
called the arm-pit. Quincy, 


4. 


I. MTLLAR. IJ. [ from axilla, Lat.] Be- 
ure N WIILa Rx. f longing to the arm: pit. 
eight Aelſaq artery is diſtributed unto the hand; 


el53 toy the cubit, it divideth into two parts. Brown, 
alled 50 u. 2. /. [axioma, Lat. aZiupa, from 
ances | 4e, Gr. ö 


not. 


af hay to ſtep azory, where I ſee no path, and can | 


A EE 


| c2nnot be made plainer by demonſtra- 


tion, 

Axioms, or principles more general, are ſuch as 
this, that the greater good is to be choſen before 
the leſſer. a Hocker. 


2. An eſtabliſhed principle to be granted 


without new proof. 
The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents 
are guided, have their uſe in the moral, Hocker. 
Their affirmations are no axioms 3 we eſteem 
thereof as things unſaid, and account them but 
in liſt of nothing. Brecon. 
Axis. 2. . [axis, Lat.] The line real or 
imaginary that paſſes through any thing, 
on which it may revolve. 
But ſince they ſay our earth, from morn to morn, 
On its own axis is oblig'd to turn; 
That ſwift rotation muſt diſperſe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear. 
| £3 Blackmore. 
It might annually have compaſſed the ſun, and 
yet never have once turned upon its axiss Bentley. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
And make at once their circle round the ſun ; 
So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul, 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole. Pope. 


AxLE. 1. % [n, Lat] The 
AxLE-TREE. I pin which paſſes through 
the midſt of the wheel, on which the 
circumvolutions of the wheel are per- 
formed. : 5 
| Venerable Neſtor 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the ax/e-trce 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecians ears 


To his experienc'd tongue. Shakeſpeare 
The fly ſat upon the axle-tree of the chariot- 


wheel, and ſaid, What a duſt do I raiſe! Bacon. 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay | 
Milton. 


In the ſteep Atlantick ſtreams. 
He ſaw a greater ſun appear, 
Than his bright throne or burning ax/e-tree could 
bear. Milton's Chrift”s Nativity. 
Ay. adv. [perhaps from az, Lat.] 
1. Ves; an adverb of anſwering affirma- 
tively, | 
Return you thither ? = 
= Ay, madam, with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpeed. 
Shak /prare. 
What ſay*ſt thou? Wilt thou be of our conſort ? 
Say ay, and be the captain of us all. Shakeſpeare, 
2, It is a word by which the ſenſe is en- 
forced; even; yes, certainly; and more 
than that. 5 
Remember it, and let it make thoe creſt- fall'n; 
Q, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakeſpeare, 
| Ave. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always; to 


 \\propoLtion evident at firſt ſight, that 


grow- 
1M bers , 


AZU 


eternity; for ever. It is now rarely uſed, 
and only in poetry. 
: And now in darkſome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedyleſs for aye he doth him hold. Fairy Qucen. 
| Either prepare to die, 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, 
For aye, auſterity and ſingle life. Shakeſpeares 
The foul, though made in time, ſurvives for aye z 
And, though it hath beginning, fees no end. 


Sir J. Davies. 
And hears the muſes, in a ring, 
Ie round about Jove's altars ſing. Milton. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd mariners aye ply the pump; 
No ſtay, nor reſt, till the wide breach is clos'd. 
1 ; Philips. 
A YGREEN. 2», /. The ſame with houſe- 
leck; which ſee. | Die. 
A'yRY. 2. /. The neſt of the hawk. 


I ſhould diſcourſe on the brancher, the haggard, 
and then treat of their ſeveral ayries. 


: Walton's Angler. 

A*Zz1MUTH. . , Arab.] 

I. The azimuth of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is 
an arch between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical Azimuth, is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the ſun's 
azimuth circle and the magnetical me- 
ridian ; or it is the apparent diſtance 
of the ſun from the north or ſouth point 
of the compaſs. | 

3. Azimuth Compaſs, is an inſtrument uſed 
at ſea for finding the ſun's magnetic 
eximuth, 

4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whoſe ſtile or 
gnomon 1s at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon, 

5. Azimuths, called alſo vertical circles, 
are great circles interſecting each other 
in the zenith and nadir, and cuttin 
the horizon at right angles, in all the 
points thereof. | Chambers, 

A*ZURE, adj. [azur, Fr. azurro, Span. 
lazur, Arab. from lazuli, a blue ſtone. ] 
Blue; faint blue. 


Like pomels round of marble clear, - 
Where axur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
The blue of the firſt order, though very faint 
and little, may be the colour of ſome ſabſtance; 
and the azure colour ot the ſkies ſeems to be this 


order. { Newtone 
Thas replies 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Popes 


The ſea, | 
Far through hie azure turbulent domain, | 
Your empire owns. Tomſen. 
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Wich ſuch a baböler. 


BAB 


The ſecond letter of the Engliſh | 
alphabet, is pronounced as in 
moſt other European languages, 
by preſſing the whole length of the lips 
together, and forcing them open with a 
ſtrong breath. It has a near affinity 
with the other labial letters, and is 
confounded by the Germans with P, 
and by the Gaſcons with Y; from which 
an epigrammatiſt remarks, that bzbere 
and wivere are in Gaſcony the ſame. 
The Spaniards, in moſt words, uſe Bor 
Y indifferently. 
Baa. u. . [See the verb.] The cry of a 
| ſheep. 
— Therefore thou art a ſheep 
Such another proof would make me cry bag. Sab. 


To BAA. v.n. [balo, Lat.] To cry like 


a ſheep. . 

Or like a lamb, whoſe dam away is fet, 

He treble haas for help, but none can get. Sidney. 
To Ba'BBLE. wv. 2. [habbelen, Germ. ba- 
biller, Fr.] 1 
1. To prattle like a child; to prate im- 
perfectly. | 

My babbling praiſes I repeat no more, 

; But hear, rejoice, ſtand ſilent, and adore. Prior. 
2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 

John had conned over a catalogue of hard 
words; theſe he uſed to babble indifferently in all 
companies. Arbuthnot. 

Let the filent ſanctuary ſhow, 


What from the babbling ſchools we may not know. 


Prior. 
3. To talk thoughtleſsly; to tell ſecrets. 
There is more danger in a reſerved and filent 
friend, than in a noiſy babbling enemy. L'Eſtrange. 
4. To talk much. | | 
The babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying ſhrilly to the well tun'd horas, 
As if a double fab were heard at once, Shakeſp. 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the ſpeeches of the babbling earth. Prior. 
The babbling echo had defcry'd his face; 
She, who in other's words her filence breaks. 
Addiſon. 
BARBLE. 2. . [babil, Fr.] Idle talk; 


ſenſeleſs prattle. | 
This babble ſhall not henceforth trouble me; 
Here is a coll with proteſtation. Shakeſpeare. 
Come, no more, 
This is meer moral Sale. Milton. 
With volleys of eternal babble, 
And clamour more unanſwerable. Hudibras. 
The babble, impertinence, and folly, I have 
taken notice of in diſputes. Glanville, 


Ba"BBLEMENT. 2. J. [from 6abb/e.] Senſe- 
leſs prate ; empty words. | 
Deluded all this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and de- 
lightful knowledge. Milton. 
Ba"BBLER, 2. /. from bat ble.] 
1. An idle talker; an irrational prattler. 


We hold our time too precious to be ſpent | 
Sbakeſpear 4. 


B. 


B A C 
The apoſtle had no ſooner propoſed it to the 
N at Athens, but he himielf was ridiculed 
as a babbler. Rogers, 
2. A teller of ſecrets. | 
Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd ; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fairy Q. 
Great bab5/:rs, or talkers, are not fit for truſt. 
L' Eftrange. 


BaBE. 2. /. [baban, Welſh 5 babbaerd, | 


Dutch; bambino, Italian.] An infant; 
a child of either ſex. | | 
Thoſe that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks ; 
He might have chid me ſo: for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding. Shakteſpiarte 
Nor ſhall Sebaſtian's formidable name 
Be longer us'd, to lull the crying babe. Dryden. 
The babe? had all that infant care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in her ſmiles.  Dryd. 
Ba'rtry. 2. /. [from babe.] Finery to 
pleaſe a babe or child. 
So have I feen trim books in velvet dight, 
With golden leaves and painted babery 
Of ſeely boys, pleaſe unacquainted fight. Sidney. 
Ba'"BisH. adj. [from babe.) Childiſh. 
If he be baſhful, and will ſoon bluſh, they call 
him a babifh and ill brought up thing. Aſcham. 
BaBo'oNn. v. . [babouin, Fr. It is ſup- 


| © poſed by Sinner to be the augmentation 


of babe, and to import a great babe.] A 
monkey of the largeſ kind. 

You had looked through the grate like a geminy 
of habens. Shakeſpeare. 

| He caſt every human feature out of his coun- 
tenance, and became a babcon. Addiſon. 

Ban. z./. [See BAB E.] 

1. A child; an infant. 

The baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakeſpeare. 

The child muft have ſugar plums, rather than 
make the poor baby cry. Locke. 

He muſt marry, and propagate : the father can- 
not ſtay for the portion, nor the mother for babes 
to play with. Locke. 

2. A ſmall image in imitation of a child, 

which girls play with. 
The archduke ſaw that Perkin would prove a 
runnagate; and it was the part of children to 
fall out about babies. Bacon. 
Since no image can repreſent the great Creator, 
never think to honour him by your fooliſh pup- 
pets, and babies of dirt and clay. Stilling fleet. 
Ba"ccaTEv. adj. ¶ baccatus, Lat.] Beſet 
with pearls ; having many berries. Di&, 

BAccHANALIAN. . . [from bacchana- 
lia, Lat.] A riotous perſon; a drunk- 
ard. 

Ba"cCHANALS. 2. . [bacchanalia, Lat.] 
The drunken feaſts and revels of Bac- 
chus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my brave emperor, ſhall we dance now the 
__—_ bacchanals, and celebrate our drink? Shak. 

hat wild fury was there in the heathen bac- 
chanals, which we have not ſeen equalled ? 
Decay of Piety. 
Both extremes were baniſh'd from their walls, 
Carthuſian faſts, and fulſome bacchanalss Pepe. 


1. A man unmarried. 


| 


BAC 


Ba'ccHvs BOLE. 2. /. A flower not tall 
but very full and broad-leaved. Martin, 
BacciFEROUS. adj. [from bacea, a berry 
, 
and fero, to bear, Lat.] Berry- bearing 
Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. N 
1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked horr the 
flower and calix both falling off together, ant 
leaving the berry bare; as the ſaflafras trees, 
2. Such as have a naked monoſpermous fry!s, 
that is, containing in it only one ſeed; as tle 
arbutes. | 
3-Such as have but polyſpermous fruit, that i, 
containing two or more kernels or ſeeds within i:: 
as the jeſminum, liguſtrum. Ms. 
4. Such as have their fruit compoſed of mary 
acini, or round ſoft balls ſet cloſe together like 
bunch of grapes; as the uva marina, Nas. 
Bacci'voRouvs. adj. | from bacca, a berr, 
and woro, to devour, Lat.] Devouring 
berries. Did. 
Ba"cyELOR. 2. . [This is a word of 
very uncertain etymology, it not being 
well known what was its original ſenſe, 
Junius derives it from 8416, foolih; 
Menage, from bas chevalier, a knight of 
the loweſt rank 3 8 pelman, from bacalu, 
a ſtaff 3 Cajas, from buccella, an alloy- 
ance of proviſion. The molt probable 
derivation ſeems to be from bacca lawi;, 
the berry of a laurel or bay; bachelor; 
being young, are of good hopes, lite 
laurels in the berry. Dr. Loren? ob. 
ſerved, that Menage's etymology is much 
confirmed by the practice in our unver- 
ſities of calling a Bachelor, Sir. 1! 
Latin, baccalaureus.] 


Such ſeparation 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. Shabf, 
The haunting of diſſolute places, or retort 
courteſans, are no more puniſhed in married mes 
than in bachelors. : Buc 6 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty 
which belongs to the bachelor's eſtate, Dryizs 

Let finful bachelors their woes deplore, 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more. 2, 
2. A man who takes his firſt degrees; 
the univerſity in any profeſſion. 
Being a boy, new bachelor of arts, | _—_ 
ſpeak againſt the pope. : oY 
71 aber be fore an honour, in behalf of _ 
nus Scriblerus, bachelor of phyſic. Mart. _ x 
l 


3. A knight of the loweſt order. 
a ſenſe now little uſed. * 
Ba"cHELORSHIP. =. J. [from Fache 
The condition of a Ben, 
iving yet, can teſtity: 4 
„ fruit of my bac belorſpip. E. 
BACK. 2. / bac, bæc, Sax. bach, „ 
1. The hinder part of the body, ff 
neck to the thighs. 
Part following enter, part re 
And mount on others backs, in hopes to 


I h: 


ſources 


main without, 
(hart 


| Dad. 
2. In 


. 
part of che hand when it 
is ſhut : oppoſed to the palm, 


b. The outer 


pitying me, when he ſaw this, 
the backs and palms to kiſs. 
| Donne. 
The outward part of the body; that 
” which requires clothes: oppoſed to the 
ls. IJ 
2. who, by their anceſtors, have been ſet free 
from a conſtant drudgery to their backs and their 
belies, ſhould beſtow ſome time on their heads, 


Metbought love 
Gave me your hands, 


| The rear: oppoſed to the van. 
He might conclude, that Walter would be upon 


3. The place behind. 
As the voice go*th round, as well towards the 
back as towards the front of him that ſpeaketh, ſo 
des the echo: for you have many back echoes to 
the place where you ſtand. Bacon. 
Antheus, Sergeſtus grave, Cleanthus ſtrong, 
And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. Dryd. 
6, The part of any thing out of ſight. 
Trees ſet upon the backs of chimnies do ripen 
fruit ſooner, Bacon s Natural Hiſtery. 
7. The thick part of any tool oppoſed to 
the edge ; as the back of a knife or 
ſword : whence Bacgſeuord, or ſword with 
a back ; as, | 
Bull dreaded not old Lewis either at backſzvord, 
fingle faulchion, or cudgel-plays — Arbutbnot. 
8. To turn the back on one; to forſake 


ng him, or negle& him. 
14. At the hour of death, all friendſhips of the world 
of bid him adieu, and the whole creation turns its 
8 back upon him. South. 
1 p. To turn the back; to go away; to be 
_ not within the reach of taking cogni- 
ſh zance | 

f ; | 
t0 His back was no ſooner turned, but they returned 
lu, to their former rebellion. Sir F. Davies. 


Back. adv, from the noun, ] / 


1. To the place from which one came, 
Back you ſhall not to the houſe, unleſs 


lors You undertake that with me. Shakeſpeare. 
Ine He ſent many to ſeeks the ſhip Argo, threatening 
th. that if they brought not back Medea, they ſhould 


ſuffer in her ſtead. Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
Where they are, and why they came not bark, 
Is now the labour of my thoughts. 
Back to thy native iſland might'ſt thou ſail, 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope. 
„ Backward ; as retreating from the pre- 
ſent ſtation, 
Tre been ſurpris'd in an unguarded hour, 
* muſt not now go back; the love, that lay 
alf ſmother'd in my breaſt, has-broke through all 
Its weak reſtraints, ET Addiſon. 
Behind; not coming forward, 
i og to promote thee unto great honour ; 
ut lo the Lord hath kept thee back from honour. 
Conſtrain the glebe, keep hack the hurtful weed. 
- Blackmore. 
Towards things paſt, 
A had always a Curioſity to look back unto the 
urces of things, and to view in my mind the be- 
ke and progreſs of a rifing world. Burnet. 
+ 2g ; in return. | | 


The lady . 
Ste could ot 0935, Jet if "twere 


lowers, 
Take and give back 
With ſuch a ſmoo 


x 


ſoy 


affairs, and their diſpatch, 
th, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing. 


Again ; x ſecogchti Shakeſpeare. 


This Czfar found 
a a „and that ungrateful age 

t Hlnghim,wentbac to blood — rage. Waller. 
by their 3 ae. written from ladies forſaken 


in divers letters, "ON thoughts came back upon us 


the king's back, as hismajeſty was upon his. Clarend. 


not ſway her houſe, command her fol- 


Leche. | 


Milton. : 


Numb. xxiv. 11.4 
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* 
1 
* 
1 
. 


* * 


To Back; v. a. 2 the noun Bact.] 
1. To mount on the back of a horſe. 
That roan ſhall be my throne. 

Well, I will back him ſtrait. O Eſperance ! 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Shakeſp. 
2. To break a horſe z to train him to bear 

upon his back, 

Direct us how to back the winged horſe 3 
Fayout his flight, and moderate his courſe. 


Roſcommon. 
3. To place upon the back. 
As I ſiept, methough: 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd, 
Appear'd to me. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen ; to ſupport; 
to defend, 

1 Belike he means, 
Back'd by the pow'r of Warwick, that falſe peer, 
T' aſpire unto the crown. Shakeſpeare. 

You are ftrait enough in the ſhoulders, you care 
not who ſees your back : call you that backing of 
your friends? a plague upon ſuch backing ! give 
me them that will face me. Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe were ſeconded by certain demilaunces, and 
both backed with men at arms. Sir J. Hayrvard. 

Did they not ſwear, in expreſs words, 
To prop and back the houſe of lords ? £ 
And after turn'd out the whole houſeful. Hudibras. 

A great malicey backed with a great intereſt, can 
have no advantage of a--man, but from his ex- 

pectations of ſomething without himſelf. South, 

How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring man? 
Succeſs ſtill follows him, and backs his crimes. 

Addiſen, 
5. To juſtify ; to ſupport. 

The patrons of the ternary number of princi- 
ples, and thoſe that would have five elements, 
endeavour to back their experiments with a ſpe- 
cious reaſon. Boyle. 

We have I know not how many adages to back 
the reaſon of this moral. L'Eſtrange. 

6. To ſecond. © | 

Factious, and fay'ring this or other fide, 

Their wagers bark their wiſhes. Dryden. 
To BA CEBIT R. v. a. [from back and bite. 

To cenſure or reproach the abſent. 

Moſt untruly and maliciouſly do thefe evil 
tongues backbite and ſlander the ſacred aſhes of 
that perſonage. Spenſer. 

I will uſe him well; a friend i th* court is better 
than a penny in purſe. Uſe his men well, Dayy, 
for they are arrant knaves, and will backbite. 

| Sbateſpeare. 
BA ck BIT ER. 2. , [from backbite.)} A 
privy calumniator; a cenſurer of the 
abſent. 

No body is bound to look upon his backbiter, or 
his underminer, his betrayer, or his oppreſſor, as 
his friend. Scuth. 
Ba"cxBoNE. 2. from back and bone.) 

The bone of the back. 

The barkbone ſhould be divided into many ver- 
tebres for commodious bending, and not to be one 


* — 


of the four circumſtances, or caſes, wherein a 
foreſter may arreſt an offender againſt vert or veni- 
ſon in the foreſt, viz. ſtable - ſtand, dog-draw, b4ch- 
carry, and bloody hand. Covell, 
Ba"ckDpook. 2. % from back and door.] 
The door behind the houſe ; privy paſ- 

ſage. | 


The proceſſion durſt not return by the way it 


Vol. I. Dryden, 


« 


entire rigid bone, Ray. 
Ba"cxcanry. Having on the back. 
| Manwood, in his foreſt laws, noteth it for one | 


* 


EE. - . Lofiy-neck'd, 5 
Sharp- headed, barrel - bellied, broadly Backs. Dry4. 
Ba"cKyRIEND. . /. — back and 

friend.) A friend backwards; that is; 
an enemy in ſecret. | 

Set the reſtleſs importunities of talebearers and 
backfriends againſt fair words and profeſſions. 

L* Eftrange. 

Far is our church from incroaching upon the civil 
power; as ſome, who are backfriends to both, would 
maliciouſly inſinuate. South, 

Backca"mMon. . . [from bach gam- 

mon, Welſh, a little battle.] A play or 
game at tables, with box and dice. 
In what eſteem are you with the vicar of the 

pariſh ? can you play with him at backgammon A 

Swift. 

Ba"cxnovss. ./. [from back and hou/e.] - 

The buildings behind the chief part of 
the houſe. 

Their backhouſes, of more neceſſary than cleanly 
ſervice, as kitchens, ſtables, are climbed up unts 
by ſteps. | ; Chrews 

Ba"ckPiECE. 2. / [from back and prece.] 

The piece of armour which covers the 
back. | | | 

The mornirg that he was to join battle, his 
armourer put on his backpiece before, and his breaſt- 
plate behind. Camden. 

BA“ K ROOM. 2. . [from back and room.] 

A room behind; not in the front. 

If you have a fair proſpect backwards of gar- 
dens, it may be convenient to make backrooms the 
larger. Mex. Mech. Exerciſes. 

BAcksIDE. #. . [from back and ſide.] 

1. The hinder part of any thing. | 

If the quickſilver were rubbed from the back/ide 
of the ſpeculum, the glaſs would cauſe the ſame 
rings of colours, but more faint; the phænomena 
depend not upon the quickſilver, unleſs ſo far as it 
enereaſes the reflection of the backſide of the glaſs. 

Newtons 


2. The hind part of an animal. 
A poor ant carries 2 grain of corn, climbing up 

a wall with her head downwards and her backfide 

upwards. Addiſon. 
3. The yard or ground behind a houſe. 

The waſh of paſtures, fields, commons, roads, 

ſtreets, or backſides, are of great advantage to all 

forts of land. | Mortimer. 
To BacKSsLIT DE. v. x. [from back. and 
ſlide.) To fall off; to apoſtatize: a 
word only uſed by divines. | 

Haſt thou ſeen that which backſliding Iſrael 
hath dene? She is gone up upon every high 
mountain, and under every green tree. Jeremiah, 
BacksL1'DER. 7. , [from backſlide.] An 
apoſtate. | 
The backſlider in heart ſhall be filled. Proverbs. 
Ba"cksTaAFr. 1. / [from back and fa; 
becauſe, in taking an obſervation, the 
obſerver's back is turned towards the 
ſun.] An inſtrument uſeful in taking 
the ſun's altitude at ſea; invented by 
Captain Davies. 
.Ba"cKsSTAIRS. 2. / [from back and ſtairs. ] 
The private ſtairs in the houſe. 

I condemn the practice which hath lately crept 


into the court at the backflairs,” that ſome pricked 
for ſheriffs get out of the bill. Bacon. 


Ba"cxsTAYS. 1. % [from back and fay.} 


came; but, after the devotion of the monks, paſſed * | 
out at a bockdoer of the' convent, Atdiſen, 15 Ropes or ſtays which keep the maſts of 2 
Popery, Which is fo far ſhut out as not to re- | ſhip from pitching forward or overboard. 
enter openly, is ſtealing in by the backdoor of athe- | Ba"cKSWORD. 7. , [ from back and word.] 
im. i Arrerbury. A ſword with one ſharp edge. 

Ba"ckxED. ach. [from back] Having a] Bull dreaded not old Lewis at backſword- 
; backs | 2 Arbuthutts 
* T Ba c K * 
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B AC 
Ba cRwWAR D. I adv. [from back, and 
Ba"ckwarps.f peand, Sax. that is, to- 


wards the back; contrary to forwards. ] 
I. With the back forwards. 


They went backward, and their faces were back- 
ward, Be, Geneſis. 
2. Towards the back. | 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt 

backwards, and then forwards, with fo much the 
greater force; for the hands go backward before 
they take their riſe. Bacon. 
3. On the back. 
IT hen darting fire from her malignant eyes, 
She caſt him backward as he ſtrove to riſe, Dryd. 


4. From the preſent ſtation to the place 
beyond the back. ; 


We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. Shakeſpeare. 
The monſtrous fight 
Struck them with horrour backward; but far worſe 
Urg'd them behind. Milton. 
5. Regreſſively. 

Are not the rays of light, in paſſing by the edges 
and ſides of bodies, bent ſeveral times backvards 
and forwards with a motion like that of an eel? 


Newton. 
6. Towards ſomething paſt. 

To prove the poſſibility of a thing, there is no 
argument to that which looks backwards z tor what 
has been done or ſuffered may certainly be done or 
ſuffered again, h Scutb. 

. Reflex. | | 

No, doubtleſs ; for the mind can backeward caſt 

Upon herſelf, her underſtanding light. Sir J. Davies. 


8. From a better to a worſe ſtate. 
The work went backward; and the more he ſtrove 
T* advance the ſuit, the farther from her love. Dryd. 
9. Paſt; in time paſt. | 
They have ſpread one of the worſt languages in 
the world, if we look upon it ſome reigns back- 
___noard. Locke. 
To. Perverſely ; from the wrong end. 
I never yet ſaw man, 
But ſhe would ſpell him backward ; if fair-fac'd, 
She'd fwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter ; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot; if tall, a launce ill- headed. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ba"cxwarD. adj. 


1. Unwilling ; averſe. 
Our mutability makes the friends of our nation 
backward to engage with us in alliances. Addifon. 
We are ſtrangely backward to lay hold of this 
ſafe, this only method of cure. Altterbury. 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves 
For wiſer brutes are backward to be ſlaves. Pope. 
2. Heſitating. 
All things are ready, if our minds be ſo: 
Periſh the man, whoſe mind is backward now ! 
i : Shakeſpeare. 
3. Sluggiſh; dilatory. 
The mind is backward to undergo the fatigue 
of weighing every argument. Watts. 
4. Dull; not quick or apprehenſive, 
It often falls out, that the backzvard learner 
makes amends another way. ; South. 
5. Late; coming after ſomething elſe : as, 
backward fruits; backward children : 
fruits long in ripening ; children ſlow 
of growth. 


Ba"cxwarD. ». } The things or ſtate 


behind or paſt : poetical. 
What ſeeſt thou elſe | 
In the dark backward or abyſm ot time? Shakeſp. 
Ba"CKwaARDLY. adv. | from backward.) 
1. Unwillingly ; averſely; with the back 
forward. 
Like Numid lions by the hunters chas'd, 
Though they do fly, yet backwvard!y do go 
With proud aſpect, diſdaining greater haſte. Sidney. 
ä g * 


1 B:AD- 
2. Perverſely; or with cold hope. 
1 was the firſt man 
That e'er receiv'd gift from him; 


And does he think ſo backevardly of me, 
That I'll requite it laſt ? Shakeſpeare. 


\Ba"ckWARDNEss. 2. , [from backward.) 


1. Dulneſs; unwillingneſs ; ſluggiſhneſs. 
The thing by which we are apt to excuſe our 
backwardneſs to good works, is the ill ſucceſs that 
hath been obſerved to attend well-deſigning chari- 
tles. 
2. Slowneſs of progreſſion; tardineſs. 
Ba“ co. 2. / [probably from baken, that is, 
dried fleſh.] | 
1. The fleſh of a hog ſalted and dried. 
High o'er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 
Good old Philemon ſeiz d it with a prong, 
Then cut a ſlice, | Dryden. 
2. To ſave the Bacon, is a phraſe for pre- 
ſerving one's ſelf from being hurt; bor- 
rowed from the care of houſewives in 
the country, where they have ſeldom 
any other provifion ix the houſe than 
dried bacon, to ſecure it from the march- 
ing ſoldiers. 
What frightens you thus, my good ſon ? ſays 
the prieſt; 
You murder'd, are ſorry, and have been confeſt. 
O father! my ſorrow will ſcarce ſave my bacer ; 
For *twas not that I murder'd, but that I was 
taken. Prior. 
Baculo'METRY. z. /. from baculus, Lat. 
and treo] The art of meaſuring diſ- 
tances by one or more ſtaves. Di. 
BAD. adj. [ quaad, Dutch; compar. wor/e ; 
ſuperl. worſe. ] 


regard to phyſical or moral faults, either 
of men or things. 

Moſt men have politicks enough to make, 
through violence, the beſt ſcheme of government 
a bad one. Pepe. 

2. Vitious; corrupt. 

Thou may'ſt repent, 
And one bad act, with many deeds well done, 
May'it cover. Milton. 
Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend from bad to worſe. Milton, 
| Our unhappy fates 
Mix thee amongſt the bad, or make thee run 
Too near the paths which virtue bids thee ſhun. 
955 Prior. 

3. Unfortunate; unhappy. 

The ſun his annual courſe obliquely made, 
Good days contracted, and enlarg'd the bad. Dryd. 

4. Hurtful ; ugwholeſome ; miſchievous ; 
pernicious : with for. | : 

Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his 
head ake. Addiſon. 

5. Sick: with of; as, bad of a fever. 

= The preterite of big. 

And for an earneſt of greater honour, 

He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Caw- 
der. | 

Ba DGE. 2. . [A word of uncertain etymo- 
logy ; derived by Junius from bode or 
bade, a meſſenger, and ſuppoſed to be 
corrupted from badage, the credential of 
a meſſenger ; but taken by Skinner and 
Minſhew from bagghe, Dut. a jewel, or 
bague, Fr. a ring. It ſeems to come from 
bajulo, to carry, Lat.] 

1. A mark or cognizance worn to ſhew 
the relation of the wearer to any perſon 
or thing. 

But on his breaſt a bloody croſs he bore, 


The dear zeſemblance of his dying lord; 


| 
: 


Atterbury. | 


1. III; not good: a general word uſed in | 


Shakeſpeare. \' 


; 


BAF 
For whoſe ſweet ſake that glorious badge he won. 


The outward ſplendour of his office, is 2 5/ 
and token of that ſacred character which he 15 
wardly bears. Atterby 4 

2. A token by which one is known. 

A ſavage tygreſs on her helmet lies; 

The famous badge Clarinda us'd to bear. Tai far | 
3. The mark or token of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him; evenio muc 
that joy could not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough, with. 
out a badge of bitterneſs. bake (fuer: 

Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge, Stabe. 
Let him not bear the badges of a wreck, M 
Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryder, 
To BapOE. wv, a. [from the noun.] 1 

: 0 
mark as with a badge. 

Your royal father 's murder* d 
— Oh, by whom ?—— 

"Thoſe of his chamber, as it ſeem'd, had done *t+ 

Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 

So were their daggers. | Shakc)peare, 
Ba'DGER. 2. . [bedour, Fr. melis, Lat.] 

An animal that earths in the ground, 
uſed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or badger, hath legs of one ſide 
ſhorter than the other, is received not only by theo. 
riſts and unexperienced believers, but mot who 
behold them daily. Brown, 

Ba"DGER-LEGGED. ad}. [ from badger and 
legged.) Having legs of an unequal 
length, as the badger is ſuppoſed to 
have. 

His body crooked all over, big-bellied, bedrer. 
legged, and his complexion ſwarthy. L'Eſtrange, 
BA'"DGER. . % [perhaps from the Latin 
bajulus, a carrier; but by Funius derived 
from the badger, a creature who flows 
up his proviſion.] One that buys com 
and victuals in one place, and carries 
it unto another. Coavel, 
Ba'pLY. adv. [from bad.) In a bad 

manner ; not well. 

How goes the day with us? O tell me, Hubert. 
Badly, I fear. How fares your majeſty ? Shulep. 

Ba"onEss, z. /. [from bad.] Want of good 

ualities, either natural or moral; de- 
ert ; depravity. . 

It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made 
him ſeek his death; but a provoking merit, ſet 
a work by a reproveable badreſs in himſelf, Shai, 

There is one convenience in this city, which 
makes ſome amends for the badreſs of the pave- 


ment. ! Addiſon on Itaj. 
1 did not ſee how the badneſs of the weather 
could be the king's fault. # Adin 


To Ba'FFLE. S. a. [bafer, Fr.] 
1. To elude; to make ineffetual, | 
They made a fhift\ to think themſelves guit- 
leſs, in ſpite of all their- ſins ; to break the precepty 
and at the ſame time to baffle the curſe. Suuths 
He hath deſerved to have the grace withdraw 
which he hath ſo long baffled and defied. Atterbaryo 
2. To confound ; to defeat with ſome col- 
fuſion, as by perplexing or amuling : '9 


baffle is ſometimes leſs than to conquer: 
Etruria loſt, 1 
He brings to Turnus' aid his Sed hoſt. at: 
When the mind has brought itſelf to cloſe think- 
ing, it may go on roundly. Every abſtruſe problery 
every intricate queſtion, will not baffc, as 
or break it. | ee 
A foreign potentate trembles at a War er 
Engliſh nation, ready to employ againſt him theit 
revenues as ſhall baffle his deſigns ur ata 
country. | 4 feat 
Ba"FFLE. . , [from the verb.] f 1 
It is the {kill of the diſputant that ef 
baffle. ea 
The authors having miſſed of their _— 
fain to retreat with fruſtration and a boſe © 


BATF III, 


d 


BAG 
/. [from baffie.] He that puts 


onfuſion, or defeats. | : 
ee that great baffler of ſpeculation, 
crores us the thing is too poſſible, and brings, 
$0" all ages, matter of fact to confute our ſuppoſi- 
e Gevernment of the Tongue. 
bac. n /+ [belze, Sax. from whence 
perhaps, by dropping, as is uſual, the 
harſn conſonant, came bege, bage, bag.] 


Ba'pPLER: . 


. A ſack, or pouch, to put any thing in, | 


money, corn. 
20e 40 for England; haſte before, 
And, ere our coming, fee thou ſhake the bags 
Or hoarding abbots; their impriſon'd angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shakeſpeare. 
What is it that opens thy mouth in praiſes? Is 
it that thy bags and thy barns are full ? South, 
Waters were incloſed within the earth, as in a 
tag · $ £ 3 Burnet. 
Once, we confeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea you 
oÞþe « 


2. That part of animals in which ſome | 


particular juices are contained, as the 
poiſon of vipers. | f 
The ſwelling poiſon of the ſeveral ſeas, 
Which, wanting vent, the nation's health infects, 
Shall burſt its bags Dryden. 
Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd ; 
So may thy cows their burden'd bags diſtend. Dryd. 
3. An ornamental . purſe of filk tied to 


men's hair. | 
We ſaw a young fellow riding towards us full 
gallop, with a bob wig and black filken bag tied to 
it. : Addiſon. 
4. A term uſed to ſignify different quan- 
tities of certain commodities; as, a bag 
of pepper, a bag of hops. 
7: Bac. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1, To put into a bag. 
Accordingly he drain'd thoſe marſhy grounds, 
And bagg'd them in a blue cloud. Dryden. 
Hops ought not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer. 
2. To load with a bag. | 
Like a bee, bagg'd with his honey'd venom, 
He brings it to your hive. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


7 Bac. v. n. To ſwell like a full bag. 
The Kin ſeemed much contracted, yet it bagged, 
and had a porringer full of matter in it. Wiſeman. 
Two kids that in the valley ſtray'd 5 

1 found by chance, and to my fold convey'd: 

They drain'two bagging udders every day. Dryden. 
3 GaTELLE. 2. .. [bagatelle, Fr.] A 

trifle ; a thing of no importance: a word 

not naturaliſed, 
Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd ſeals ; 

Rich trifles, ſerious bagatelles. . Prior. 
Ba'coact. x. . [from bag ; baggage, Fr.] 
1. The furniture and utenfils of an army. 

The army was an hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
foot nen, and twelve thouſand horſemen, beſide the 

b. Sage. | Fudith, 

Riches are the baggage of virtue; they cannot be 
fo.red, nor left behind, but they hinder the march. 
5 8 Bacon. 
zwey were probably always in readineſs, and 
carricd among the baggage of the army. 


12. Th Addiſon on Italy. 
Ie goods that are to be carried away, 
2s bag and baggage. 


r deſigned, when his affairs grew deſpe- 
de in Egypt, to pack up bag and baggage, and 
tail for Italy. a Arbuthnot. 
So worthleſs woman ; in French bagaſte ; 
called, becauſe ſuch women follow 
camps, | 
A ipark 
lufer ſuch 
1 


It, 


of indignation did riſe in her, not to 
a baggage to win away any thing of 
Sidney. 


m=_ 


— 


B Al 
When this baggage meets with a man who has 


vanity to credit relations, ſhe turns him to ac- 
count. | S pectator. 


Ba"cx1o. 2. . [bagno, Ital. a bath.] 
A houſe for bathing, ſweating, and 


otherwiſe cleanſing the body. 
I have known. two inſtances of malignant fevers 
produced by the hot air of a bagnio. Arbuth. on Air. 


Ba"Gy1Ps. ». /. [from bag and pipe; the 


wind being received in a bag. ] A mu- 


ſical inſtrument, conkſling of a leathern 
bag, which blows up like a foot-ball, 
by means of a port-vent or little tube 
fixed to it, and ſtopped by a valve and 
three pipes or flutes, the firſt called the 
great pipe or drone, and the ſecond 
the little one, which paſs the wind out 
only at the bottom ; the third has a 
reed, and is played on by compreſſing 
the bag under the arm, when full; and 


opening or ſtopping the holes, which are 


eight, with the fingers. The bagpipe 
takes in the compaſs of three octaves. 
| Chambers, 

No banners but ſhirts, with ſome bad bagpipes 
inſtead of drum and fife. Sidney. 


Hie heard a bagpipe, and ſaw a general animated 
with the ſound. Aadiſon's Freebolder. 


BAG PIPER. 2. /. [from bagpipe.] One 
that plays on a bagpipe. 
Some that will evermore peep thro' their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper.  Shakeſp. 
BAGUETTE. n. ,. [ Fr. a term of archi- 
tecture.] A little round moulding, leſs 
than an aſtragal ; ſometimes carved and 
enriched, | 


To BalGNE.- v. a. [bagner, Fr.] To 
drench; to ſoak : a werd out of uſe. 

The women forſlow not to baigne them, unleſs 
they plead their heels, with a worſe perfume than 
Jugurth found in the dungeon. 

Carew's Survey of Cornevall. 

BaiL. 1. J. [Of this word the etymologiſts 

give many derivations ; it ſeems to 

come from the French Sailler, to put 

into the hand ; to deliver up, as a man 
delivers himſelf up in ſurety. ] 

Bail is the freeing or letting at liberty one arreſted 
or impriſoned upon action either civil or criminal, 
under ſecurity taken for his appearance. There 
is both common and ſpecial bail; common bail is 
in actions of ſmall prejudice, or ſlight proof, called 
common, becauſe any ſureties in that caſe are 
taken: whereas, upon cauſes of greater weight, or 
apparent ſpeciality, ſpecial bail or ſurety muſt be 
taken. There is a difference between bail and 
mainpriſe ; for he that is mainpriſed is at large, 
until the day of his appearance : but where a man 
is bailed, he is always accounted by the law to be 
in their ward and cuſtody for the time : and they 
may, if they will, keep him in ward or in priſon 

at that time, or otherwiſe at their will. Covc/7, 

Worry'd with debts, and paſt all hopes of Bail, 
Th' unpity'd wretch lies rotting in ajail. Roſcommon. 

And bribe with preſents, or, when preſents fail, 
They ſend their proſtituted wives for bail. Dryden, 
To Ball. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To give bail for another. 
Let me be their bail 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs' will, 


To anſwer their ſuſpicion——— 
Thou ſhalt not bai them. Shakeſp. Titus Andron. 
2, To admit to bail, 
When they had bailed the twelve biſhops who 
were in the Tower, the houſe of Commons, in great 


indignation, cauſed them immediately to be recom- 
mitted to the Tower, Clarendon. 


* 


B AL 


Ba"tLABLE. . [from 4ail.] That may 
be ſet at liberty by bail or ſureties, 

Ba"rr1re.m. /. [a word of doubtful etymo- 
logy in itſelf, but borrowed” by us from 
baillie, Fr.] 

1. A ſubordinate officer. 

Lauſanne is under the canton of Berne, governed. 
by a bail ſent every three years from the ſenate 
ot Berne. Addiſon. 

2. An officer whoſe buſineſs it 1s to execute 
arreſts. | 

It many times happeneth, that, by the under- 
ſheriffs and their bail;ffs, the owner hath incurred 
the torfeiture, before he cometh to the knowledge 
of the procets that runneth againſt him. Bacen. 

A bailif, by miſtake, ſeized you for a debtor 
and kept you the whole evening in a ſpunging- 
houſe. | Swifts 

Swift as a bard the bailif leaves behind. Pope, 

3. An under-#tteward of a manor. 

BA'ILIWICK, 2. . [of baillie, Fr. and pic, 
Sax.] The place of the juriſdiction of a 

bailiff within his hundred, or the lord's 
franchiſe. It is that liberty which is ex- 
empted from the ſheriff of the county, 
over which the lord of the liberty ap- 


pointeth a bailiff. Convell. 

A proper officer is to walk up and down his 

bailiwicks. Spenſer. 

There iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, to return the 

names of the teveral land-owners in their- ſeveral 

bailiawicks. Hale. 

To BAIT. v. a. [batan, Sax. baitzen, 
Germ.] 3 | 

1. To put meat upon a hook, in ſome 


place, to tempt fiſh, or other animals. 
Oh cunning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint, 
With ſaints doſt bair thy hook! moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue. Shak. Meaf. for Meaſe 
Let 's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a 
meeting, give him a ſhow of comfort in his ſuit, 
and lead him on with a ſure baited delay, till he 
hath pawned his horſes to mine hoſt of the garter, 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Many ſorts of tithes feed upon inſects, as is well 
known to anglers, who bait their hooks with them. 
; Ray. 
How are the ſex improv'd in am'rous arts! K 
What new- found ſnares they bait for human 
; hearts ! 5 Gay. 
9. To give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, 


on the road. | : 
What fo ſtrong, 
But, wanting reſt, will alſo want of might? 
The tun, that meaſures heaven all day long, 
At night doth bait his ſteeds the ocean waves 
among. Spenſer. 
To Bair. v. a. [ from battre, Fr. to beat.] 
1. To attack with violence. | 
Who ſeeming ſorely chaffed at his band, 
As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait, 
With idle force did fain them to withſtand. 
F. airy Queen. 
I will not yield 
To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet; 
And to be baited with the rabble's curſe. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


2. To haraſs by the help of others; as, ve 
bait a boar with maſtiffs, but a bull with 
bull-dogs. | 

To Bair. v.#, To ſtop at any place for 
refreſhment : perhaps this word is more 
properly bate, to abate ſpeed. 

But our deſires tyrannical extortion 
Doth force us there to ſet our chief delightfulneſs; 
Where but a baiting place is, all our portion. Sidney. 
As one who on his journey baits at noon, 


Tho” bent on ſpeed ; fo here th' archangel paus'd, 


Mitton, 
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- To all eur journey from London to bis hovſe, we 
did not fo much as bait at a whig inn. 
| os | Addiſon, SpeFater. 
To BatiT. u. #. [as an hawk.] To clap | 
the wings; to make an offer of flying; 
to flutter. 
All plum'd like eſtridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath'd ; 

Glittering in golden coats like images. Shakeſprare. 
Hood my unman'd blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle; till ſtrange love, grown 

bold, 
"Thinks true love ated ſimple modeſty, Shakeſp. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 
That is, to watch her as we watch thoſe kites 
That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. Shak. 


Bair. 2. J. {from the verb.] 
1. Meat ſet to allure fiſn, or other ani- 
mals, to a ſnare. 
The pleaſant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh 


Cut with her golden oars the ſilver ſtream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. Shakeſp. | 


2. A temptation ; an enticement ; allure- þ 


ment. 
And that ſame glorious beauty's idle boaſt 
Is but a bait ſuch wretches to beguile. Spenſer. 
+ Taketh therewith the ſouls of mea, as with the 
. bait 4. Hos ker . 
Sweet. words, I grant, baits and allurements ſweet, 
But greateſt hopes with greateſt croſſes meet. Fairf. | 
Fruit, like that 
Which grew in Paradiſe, the bait of Eye 
Us'd by the tempter. Milton. 
Secure from fooliſh pride's affected ſtate, 
And ſpecious flattery's more pernicious bait. 
a | Roſcommon, 
| Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a ſimple knot was tied above: 
Sweet negligence ! unheeded bait of love ! Dryden. 
Brant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleaſures, and the baits of ſenſe. 
* = Aaddiſen. 


3. A refreſhment on a journey. 

BAIZ E. 2. A kind of coarſe open cloth 
ſtuff, having a long nap; ſometimes 
frized on one fide, and ſometimes not 
friaed. This ſtuff is without wale, being 
wrought on a loom with two treddles, 
like flannel. Chambers. 


To Bax E. v. a. participle paſlive, Bali 5. The overplus of weight; that quantity 
by which, of two things weighed toge- | 


or baken, [bxcan, Sax. becken, Germ. 
1 by Wachter to come from Bec, 
which, in the Phrygian language, ſigni- 
fied- bread.] 1 * 


1. To heat any thing in a cloſe place; 
generally in an oven. 
He will take thereof, and warm himſelf; yea 
the kindleth it, and baketh bread. IJſaiah. 
The difference of prices of bread procecded 
from their delicacy in bread, and perhaps ſome- | 
thing in their manner of bakirg. Arbuthnet. 
2. To harden in the fire. 
The work of the fire is a kind of baking; and 
whatſoever the fire bakcth, time doth in ſome de- 
. gre: diſſolve. | Bacon. 
3. To harden with heat. 
With vehement ſuns 
When duſty ſummer bakes the crumbling clods, 
How pleaſant is 't, beneath the twiſted arch, 
To ply the ſweet carouſe ! Philips. 
The ſun with flaming arrows pierc'd the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the mud. Dryd. 
To BAKE. v. n. 
1. To do the work of baking. | 
J keep his houſe, and I waſh, wring, brew, bake, 
ſeour, dreſs meat, and make the beds, and do all 
myſelf. | Shakeſpeare. | 
4 4 


6. That which is wanting to make two 


8. The beating part of a watch. 


To BALANCE. . a. [ Balancer, Fr.] 
1. To weigh in a balance, either real or 


ED 


BAL 


2. To be heated or baked, 

Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake. 
Bak RD Meats. Meats dreſſed by the oven. 

There be ſome houſes, wherein ſweetmeats will 
relent, and baked meats will mould, more than 
others. Bacen, 

Ba"kEHOUSE. 2. /. [from bake and houfe.] 
A place for baking bread. 

I have marked a willingneſs in the Italian arti- 
zans, to diſtribute the kitchen, pantry, and bake- 
houſe under ground. | Watton, 

Ba"'xEn. The participle from To bake. 

There was a cake baken on the coals, and a cruſe 

of water, at his head. 1 Kings. 
Bak ER. 1. J. [from To bake.] He whoſe 
trade is to bake. 

In life and health, every man muſt proceed upon 
truſt, there being no knowing the intention of the 
cook or baker. 


BA'LANCE. 2. /. ¶ balance, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] 


1. One of the fix ſimple powers in mecha- 


nicks, uſed principally for determining 
the difference of weight in heavy bo- 
dies. It is of ſeveral forms. Chambers. 


2. A pair of ſcales. | 
A balance of power, either without or within a 
ſtate, is beſt conceived by conſidering what the na- 
ture of a balance is. It ſuppoſes three things; firſt, 
the part which is held, together with the hand 
that holds it; and then the two ſcales, with what- 
ever is weighed therein. Soi ft. 
For when on ground the burden balance lies, 
The empty part is lifted up the higher. 
Sir F. Davies. 
3. A metaphorical Balance, or the mind 
employed in comparing one thing with 
another. 
I have in equal balance juſtly weigh'd 
What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we 
ſuffer : | 


Griefs heavier than our offences. Shak. Henry IV. 
4. The act of comparing two things, as by 


the balance. 

Comfort ariſes not from others being miſerable, 
but from this inference upon the balance, that we 
ſuffer only the lot of nature. 3 . 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages on either 
fide, it will appear, that the rules of the goſpel are 
more powerful means of conviction than ſuch 
meſſage. Atterbury. 


ther, one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed 
in value the importation; and then the balance of 
trade muſt of neceſſity be returned in coin or bul- 
lion. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


parts of an account even; as, he ſtated 
the account with his correſpondent, and 
paid the balance. 


7. Equipoiſe; as, balance of power. See | 


the ſecond ſenſe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 
Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pope. 


It is but ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the 
balance beats, think; and it is ſufficiently proved, 
that my watch thought all laſt night. Locke. 


9. [In aſtronomy.) One of the twelve ſigns | 


of the zodiack, commonly called Libra. 
Or wilt thou warm our ſummers with thy rays, 
And ſeated near the balance poiſe the days? Dryd. 


figurative; to compare by the balance. 


Shakeſp, Macheth. | 


South. 


Ik: men would but balance the good 

ö of things, they would not N aul and ln, 
for dirty intereſt. L'Efrar 7 

2. To regulate the weight in a bags 
to keep in a ſtate of juſt proportion. 


Heav'n that hath plac'd this Iſland to gon las . 
To balance Europe, and her ftates t awe, Walls, 17 
3. To counterpoiſe; to weigh equal ms 6. 
to be equipollent ; to counteract. , 
The attraction of the g laſs is balanced, and ren. 
dered ineffoctual, by the contrary attraction of the 1 
liquor. News, 2 
4. To regulate an account, by ſtating it b 
on both ſides, | 7 
udging is Balancing an account, and determin. 
ind 3 ſide the odds lie. » TE } 0 
5. To pay that which is wanting to mate pe 
the two parts of an account equal, 4 
Give him leave : 
To balance the account of Blenheim's day. Prix, * 
Though I am very well ſatisfied, that it is ng pe 
in my power to balance accounts with my Maker, an 
I am reſolved, however, to turn all my endeavoun 
that way. | Addiſon, Spitaty, Bt 
To BALANCE. wv. . To heſitate; to fluc. 92 
tuate between equal motives, ag a ba- * 
lance plays when charged with equi 1 
weights. | 2 
Were the ſatisfaction of luſt, and the joys of 7 B 
heaven, offered to any one's preſent poſſeſſion, he pH 
would not balance, or err, in the determination of To 
his choice. | Licke DL 
Since there is nothing that can offend, I ſee nat me; 
why you ſhould balance a moment about printing 37711 
it. f * Atter, bury to P 0 
BA LAN CER. 2. /. [from balance. The ; _ 
perſon that weighs any thing. "Th 
Ba"rass Ruby. u. J. [balas, Fr. ſuppoſed Þ Th 
to be an Indian term.} A kind of ruby, ES 
Balaſs ruby is of a crimſon colour, with a cal "ey 
of purple, and ſeems beſt to anſwer the deſcription 3 
of the ancients. | Woodward on Faſſli. M 
To BaiBu'CciNATE. v. 1. [from balbuti, LG 
Lat.] To ſtammer in ſpeaking. Did. 15 
To BAL BV“ TIATE. v. . The ſame with 080 
balbucinate, | Did. . A 
BAL CON xv. 2. /. ¶balcon, Fr. balcone, Ital.) expl 
A frame of iron, wood, or ſtone, before _ 
the window of a room. | Thar 
Then pleaſure came, who liking not the faſhion, 
Began to make balconies, terraces, _. 3 
Till ſhe had weaken'd all by alteration. Heben. Saia 
When dirty waters from balconies drop, b The 
And dext*rous damſels twirl the ſprinkling — Tha 
Ba. p. adj. [bal, Welſh.] : 1 
1. Wanting hair; deſpoiled of hair by Bits, 
time or hckneſs. of go 
Neither ſhall men make themſelves bald * One! 
them. : der, tun ba} 
I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the cat It is} 
of baldneſs in men is the dryneſs of the brain, ! brought 
its ſhrinking from the ſkull; he having obſerved, 3 
that in bald perſons, under the ba/t part, — 100 2 
a vacuity between the ſkull and the brain. 7 celan 
He ſhpuld imitate Cæſar, who, becauſe i She !o 
was bald, covered that defect with laurels. 4" ns t 
2. Without natural covering. 3 Tlzht 
Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs'd vi 7 BAL E 
age, | 1 | Shakeſps 150 b 
And high top bald with dry antiquity - w it 
3. Without the uſual covering. ety Pumpjir 
He is ſet at the upper end o th table * _ or, P 
4. Unadorned ; inelegant. : a 
1 Hobbes, in the * his own N aft 8 Ital,] 7 
tion, begins the praiſe of Homer when 7 72 \LEPU] 
have ended it. Dryden's Fables, J. Full of 
; ta; 


And that, though labour d, line muſt __ 2 
That brings ungrateful muſick to as M 4 


I. 


BAL 
Mean; naked; without dignity; with- 


1 
alue; bare. 
: _— — — people do with theſe bald tri- 
* ? : 
' On ding their obedience fails 
nr, To th greater bench. Shakeſpeare. 
”, 6. Bald was uſed by the northern natzons, 
0; to ſignify the ſame as audax, bold ; and 
is fill in uſe, So Baldwin, and by 
he inreron Minbald, is bold congueror; 
te Fibelbald, nobly bold; Eadbald, happily 
T bold; which are of the ſame import as 
a Thraſeas, Thraſymachus, and Thraſybu- 
3h lus, Kc. 7 Gib/on. 
te BaLDacalne. 2. . [Galdachino, Ital.] A 
ks iece of architecture, in form of a ca- 
ropy, ſupported with columns, and ſerv- 
| ing as a covering to an altar. It pro- 
5 perly ſignifies a rich ſilk, Du Cange, 
m and was a canopy carried over the hoſt. 
- Builder's Die. 
tr. Ba“LDER DASH. 2. . [probably of bald, 
IC. Sax. bold, and daſb, to mingle.] Any 
Nas thing jumbled together without judg- 
ud ment; rude mixture; a confuſed diſ- 
courſe. 
1 7 Ba'LDERDASH. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
| of To mix or adulterate any liquor. 
cle BD v. adv. [from bald.) Nakedly ; 
not meanly ; inelegantly. 
ng BDO Y. z. J. The ſame with Gen- 
he TIAN, | 
Ba'LoxEss. 2. J [from bald.] 
0d J. The want of hair. 
1 2. The loſs of hair. 
= Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 
. And there corrupting to a wound, 
fl Spreads leproſy and baldneſs round. Swift. 
of Meanneſs of writing; inelegance. 
13. MIDRIck. 2. /. [Of uncertain etymo- 
th . TL, 
1. L A girdle. By ſome Dictionaries it is 
al] explained a bracelet ; but I have not 
ore ſound it in that ſenſe. 
Athwart his breaſt a baldrick brave he ware, 
* That main d, like twinkling ſtars, with ſtones moſt 
precious rare. Fairy Queen. 
Jak A radiant ba/drick, o'er his ſhoulders tied, 
Suſtain'd the fword that glitter'd at his ſide. Pope. 
1 2 1 8 | 
1 at ke the twins of Jove they ſeem's in ſight 
609 Which deck the baldricy of wy ws bright. I 
| by _  Spenſer« 
PALE. 1. / [balle, Fr.] A bundle or parcel 
fr of goods packed up for carriage. 
ab. One hired an aſs, in the dog-days, to carry cer- 
ak ou bales of goods to ſuch a town. L'Eſtrange. 
| apd eis part of the bales in which bohea tea was 
ried, L ust over from China, Woodward, 
e u Balk. 2. /. [bel, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, Bol, 
ee, ought back is torn again 
Fer iahr fy x ought back to turn again; 

10 55 * tated as the deadly bale, Fairy Q. 
wm a * 5. v. a. A word uſed by the ſailors, 
a. a9 bid bale out the water; that is, 

det out, by way of diſtinction from 
they Eng. Sinner. I believe from gal- 
* 1 f. to . hand to hand. 
a . . [emballer, Fr. imballure, 
a 0 >. To make up into a bale. 
you L Full of 44, (rom Salk] 5 ; 
, er fall of grief; forrow- 
tech 5 ad; woeful | | 


Ba LK ERS. 2. /. 


BALL. . /. [Pol, Dan. 30, Dutch.] 


BAL 


Ah, luekleſs babe! born under eruel ſtar, 
And in dead parents baleful aſhes bred. Fairy ©, 
But when I feel the bitter baleful ſmart, 
Which her fair eyes unwares do work in me, 
I think that I a new Pandora ſee. Spenſcr. 
Round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witneſs'd huge affliction and diſmay, 
Mix'd with obdurate pride and ſtedfaſt hate. Milt. 
2. Full of miſchief ; deſtructive. 
But when he ſaw his threat' ning was but vain, 
He turn'd about, and ſearch'd his baleful books 
: again, 3 Fairy Queen. 
Boiling choler chokes, 
By fight of theſe, our baleful enemies. Shakeſpeare. 
Unſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs, 
His baleful breath inſpiring as he glides. Dryden. 
Happy Ierne, whoſe moſt wholeſome air 
Poiſons envenom'd ſpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad and vipers from her ſhore. Philips. 
BA'LEFULLY. adv. [from baleful.] Sor- 
rowfully ; miſchievouſly. 
BaLk. . . [balk, Dut. and Germ. ] A 
great beam, ſuch as is uſed in building ; 
a rafter over an out-houſe or barn. 
BAL k. 7. , [derived by Skinner from va- 
licare, Ital. to paſs over.] A ridge of 
land left unploughed between the fur- 
rows, or at the end of the field. 
To BALKk. v. a. [See the noun.] 
1. To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate ; to elude. 
Another thing in the grammar ſchools I ſee no 
uſe of, unleſs it be to balk young lads in learning 
languages. | Locke. 
Every one has a defire to keep up the vigour 
of his faculties, and not to ball his underſtanding 


by what is too hard for it. Locke. 
But one may balk this good intent, 
And take things otherwiſe than meant. Prior. 


The prices muſt have been high; for a people 
ſo rich would not balk their fancy. Arbutbnot. 
Balk'd of his prey, the yelling monſter flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 
Balk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. Pope. 


2. To miſs any thing ; to leave untouched, | 


By griſly Pluto he doth ſwear, 
F rent his clothes, and tore his hair; 
And as he runnetMhere and there, 
An acorn cup he greeteth ; 
Which ſoon he taketh by the ſtalk, 
About his head he lets it walk, 
Nor doth he any creature Balk, 
But lays on all he meeteth. Drayten's Nimpbid. 
3. To omit, or refuſe, any thing. 
This was looked for at your hand, and this was 
Balkt. $ Shakeſpeare. 
4. To heap, as on a ridge, 'This, or 
ſomething like this, ſeems to be in- 


tended here. 
Ten thouſand bold Scots, three and twenty 
knights, | 
Balk'd in their own blood, did Sir Walter ſee 
On Holmedon's plains, Shakeſpeare, 
* fiſhery.) Men who 
ſtand on a clif, or high place on the 
ſhore, and give a ſign to the men in the 
fiſhing-boats, which way the paſſage or 
ſhole of herrings is. Cowell, 
The pilchards are purſued by a bigger fiſh, 
called a pluſher, who leapeth above water, and be- 
wrayeth them to the halter. Carew's Sur. of Corn. 


Bal, diminutively Belin, the ſun, or Apollo, of 
the Celtæ, was called by the ancient Gauls Abel- 
lio. Whatever was round, and in particular the 
head, was called by the ancients either Bal, or 
Bel, and likewiſe Bol and Bl. Among the mo- 


dern Perfians, the head is called Pole; and the 


Flemings ftill call the head Beile. mids is the 


BAL 


kenifies a round ball, whence bowl, and beh, and 


ball, which the Welch term bel. 
alſo the head is named bhz/; whence the Engliſh 
bill is derived, fignifying the beak of a bird. Fi- 
guratively, the Phrygians and Thurians by a“ 
under oud a king. Hence alſo, in the Syriack 
dialects, Bach, Hu, and likewiſe 85, fignifies 
lord, and by this name alſo the ſun; and, in ſome 
dialects, HX and Ia, whence *Inog and Hxtog, 


nutive way of expreſſion, Exzvo;, IiAgvog, and Brae- 
vog, ſignified the ſun; and *Exivn, Teatm, and BeAtvng 
the moon. Among the Teutonicks, hol and beil 
- have the ſame meaning; whence the adjective ho- 
lig, or heilig, is derived, and ſignifies divine or 
holy; and the aſpiration being changed into f, 
the Romans form t':eir Sol. 
I. Any thing made in a round form, or 


approaching to round. | 
Worms with many feet round themſelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber. 
| Bacene 
Nor 3 they wear, nor ſwords and bucklers 
wield, | 
But whirl from leathern ftrings huge balls of lead. 
| Dryden. 
Like a ball of ſnow tumbling down a hill, he 
gathered ſtrength as he paſſed. Heawell, 
Still unripen'd in the dewy mines, 
Within the Ball a trembling water ſhines, 
That through the cryſtal darts. Aaddiſes. 
Such of thoſe corpuſcles as happened to combine 
into one maſs, formed the metallick and mineral 
balls, or nodules, which we find. We:dwards 


2. A round thing to play with, either with 


the hand or foot, or a racket. 
Balls to the ſtars, and thralls to fortune's reign, 


Turn'd from themſelves, infected with their cage, 


Where death is fear'd, and life is held with pain. 
Thoſe J have ſeen play at Ball, grow extremeiy 
earneſt who ſhould have the Ba. Sidney. 
3. A ſmall round thing, with ſome parti- 
cular mark, by which votes are given, 


or lots caſt. 

Let lots decide it. 
For ev*ry number'd captive put a B 
Into an urn; three only black be there, 
The reſt, all white, are ſafe. 

Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears; 
Round in his urn the blended bas he rowls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilry ſouls. Dryd, 

4. A globe; as, the ball of the earth. 

Julius and Antony, thoſe lords of all, 


Low at her feet preſent the conquer's ball. 
Granville, 


D rydens 


Ye gods, what juſtice rules the ball ? 
Freedom aad arts together fall. Pcpe. 
5. A globe borne as an enſign of ſove- 
reignt 7). . : 
Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by right 
ought to hold the ball of a kingdom; but, by 


to miſery, from place to place. Bacon. 
6. Any part of the body that approaches 
to roundneſs; as, the lower and ſwelling 
part of the thumb; the apple of the eye. 
Be ſubject to no ſight but mine; inviſible 
To every eye ball elſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To make a ſtern countenance, let your brow 
bend ſo, that it may almoit touch the ball of the 
eye. Peacham, 
7. The ſkin ipread over a hollow picce cf 
wood, ſtuffed with hair or wool, which 
the printers dip in ink, to ſpread it on 
the letters, | 
BALL. 2. . [ba!, Fr. from Jalare, low 
Lat. from gaht, to dance.] An en- 
tertainment of dancing, at which the 
preparations are made at the expence 
of ſome particular perſon, 
| it 


head or pollz and nee, is to turn. Boxog likewiſe | 
| L 


By the Scotch 


Tueg and BnXog, and alſo, in the Celtick dimi- 


Baxter. 7 


fortune, is made himſelf a ball, toſſed from miſery 
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Ba"rtap. 8 [balage, Fr.] A ſong. 


B A 9 ; By: 
If golden fronces hang not on the walls, 
To light the coſtly ſuppers and the balls, Dryden. 
He would make no extraordinary figure at a 
Ball; but I can aſſure the ladies, for their conſola- 
tion, that he has writ better verſes on the ſex than 
any man. | Sift, 


Ballad once ſignified a ſolemn and ſacred ſong, 
as well as trivial, when Solomon's Song was called 
the ballad of ballads ; but now it is applied to no- 
thing but trifling verſe. Watts. 

An' I have not ba/lads made on you all, and 

ſung to filthy tunes, may a cup of ſack be my 
poiſon. a Shakeſpeare. 

Like the ſweet ballad, this amuſing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Gay. 


To BA'LLaD. v. . [from the noun.] To 
make or ſing ballads. 

| Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſcall'd rhimers | 
Ballad us out o' tune. Shakeſpeare. 


Ba"LLAD-SINGER. 2. /. [from ballad and 
Ang.] One whoſe employment is to ſing 
ballads 1n the ftreets. 

No ſooner gan he raiſe his tuneful ſong, 
But lads and laſſes round about him throng. 
Not ballad-ſfinger, plac'd above the crowd, 
Sings with a note ſo ſhrilling, ſweet, and loud. 


Gay. 

BA'LLAST. 2. / [ ballafte, Dutch. ] 

1. Something put at the bottom of the 
ſhip, to keep it ſteady to the centre of 
gravity. 

There muſt be middle counſellors to keep things 
ſtea ly; for, without that ballaſt, the ſhip will roul 
too much. Bacon. 

As for the aſcent of a ſubmarine veſſel, this may 
be eafily contrived, if there be ſome great weight 

dat the bottom of the ſhip, being part of its ballaſt ; 
which, by ſome cord within, may be looſened from 
it. . Wilkins. 

As, when empty barks on billows float, 

With ſandy ballaſt ſailors trim the boat; 

So bees bear gravel ſtones, whoſe poiting weight 
Steers thro' the whiſtiing winds their ſteddy flight. 

| Dryden. 


2. That which is uſed to make any thing | 


ſteady. a 
Why ſhould he fink where nothing ſeem'd to 


preſs? 
His lading little, and his Ballaſt leſs. Sevift. 
To BALLAST. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put weight at the bottom of a ſhip, 
in order to keep her ſteady. 
If this be ſo ballaſted, as to be of equal weight 
with the like magnitude of water, it will be move- 


able. Wilkins. 
2. To keep any thing ſteady. 
While thus to ballaſt love I thought, 
And ſo more ſteddily t have gone, | 
I ſaw I had love's pinnace overfraught, Donne. 


Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 


And with true honour ba//aſted my pride. Dryden. 
BaLLE'TTE. z. /. [ballette, Fr.] A dance 
in which ſome hiſtory is repreſented. 
BA'LLIARDS. z. / [from ball, and yard, 
or ſtick to puſh it with.] A play at 
which a ball is driven by the end of a 

ſtick : now corruptly called 4://:ard;, 
Wich dice, with cards, with ba//jards, far unfit, 
With ſhuttlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. Spenſer. 


BAa'LLISTER. See BaLUSTRE. 

BALLON. | 

Barron. . , [ballon, Fr. 

1. A large round ſhort-necked veſſel uſed 
in chymiſtry. | 

2. [In architecture.] A ball or globe 
placed on the top of a pillar, 


4 


B AL 


| 3. [In fireworks.) A ball of paſteboard, | 
ſtuffed with combuſtible matter, which, 


when fired, mounts to a conſiderable 
height in the air, and then burſts into 
bright ſparks of fire, reſembling ſtars. 

Ba"LLOT. . J | ballote, Fr.] | 

1. A little ball or ticket uſed in giving 
votes, being put privately into a box or 
urn. 

2. The act of voting by ballot. 

To BA'LLOT. v. 2. | balloter, Fr.] To 
chooſe by ballot, that is, by putting 
little balls or tickets, with particular 
mazks, privately in a box ; by counting 
which, it is known what is the reſult of 

the poll, without any diſcovery by whom 
each vote was given, 

No competition arriving to a ſufficient number 

of balls, they fell to ba/lzt ſome others. —Wotton. 

Giving their votes by balloting, they lie under 

no awe. Sevift. 

BarLLoTA'TION. 2. J. [from ballot.) The 
act of voting by ballot. 


The election is intricate and curious, conſiſting 
of ten ſeveral hallotations. 6 Motton. 

BA LM. 1. /. [ baume, Fr. balſamum, Lat.] 

1. The ſap or juice of a ſhrub remarkably 
odoriferous. | 

Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 

Of happy ſhrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden. 

2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 
Thy place is fill'd, thy ſceptre wrung from thee ; 
Thy balm wath'd off wherewith thou waſt anointed. 
Shakeſpeare. 

3- Any thing that ſooths or mitigates pain. 
© You were conducted to a gentle bath, 

And balms apply'd to you. Shakeſpeare. 

Your praiſe's argument, balm of your age; | 

Deareſt and beſt. Shakeſpeare. 

A tender ſmile, our ſorrow's only balm. Young. 

BAL N. 2 . [meliſſa, Lat.] The 

BAL M Mint. F name of a plant. 

The ſpecies are, 1. Garden balm. 2. Garden 
balm, with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking 
Roman balm, with ſofter hairy leaves. Miller. 
BAL M of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balſam tree, 
by making inciſions in its bark. Its 
colour is firſt white, ſoon after green; 
but, when it comes to be old, it is of 
the colour of honey. The ſmell of it is 
agreeable, and very penetrating; the 
taſte of it bitter, ſharp, and aſtringent. 
As little iſſues from the plant by inci- 
ſion, the Balm ſold by the merchants is 
made of the wood and green branches 
of the tree, diſtilled by fire, which is 
generally adulterated with turpentine, 

| : Calmet. 
It ſeems to me, that the zori of Gilead, which 
we render in our Bible by the word balm, was not 

the ſame with the balſam of Mecca, but only a 

better ſort of turpentine, then in uſe for the cure of 

wounds and other diſeaſes. Prideaux's Connections. 

2. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong bal- 
ſamick ſcent which its leaves emit, 
upon being bruiſed ; whence ſome have 


ſuppoſed, erroneouſly, that the balm of 


Gilead was taken from this plant. Miller. 
To BAL M. v. a. [from balm.] 
1. To anoint with balm, or with any 
thing medicinal, | 
Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſooth; to mitigate ; to aſſuage, 


BAL 
© © Oppreſt nature ſleeps: 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy ſenſes, Na. 
BA LM. adj. [from balm.) * 
1. Having the qualities of balm, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat j which with his beams the fun 
Soon dr vd. Mia 
2. Producing balm. 8 
Let India boaſt her groves, nor envy e 
'The weeping amber, and the baliny tree. P-4, 
3. Soothing ; ſoft ; mild, : 
Ccme, Deſdemona, tis the ſoldiers 1ifs 
To have their ba/my ſlumbers wak'd with fritz. 
' 57 to yo 
Such viſions hourly paſs before my bh l 5 
Which from my eyes their balmy ſlunibers fright, 
Dryden, 
4. Fragrant ; odoriferous. 28 
Thoſe rich perfumes which from the happy ſhore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd, 
Whoſe guilty ſweetneſs firſt the world betraj'd. 


; : Dr;dmn, 
Firſt Eurus to the riſing morn is ſent, 


The regions of the Samy continent, 
5. Mitigating; aſſuaſive. 

Oh balmy breath, that doth almoſt perſuade 

Juſtice to break her ſword ! Shateſpearn, © 
BALNEARY. . J. [balnearium, La} A 

bathing- room. 

The balncaries, and bathing- places, he expoſeth 

unto the ſummer ſetting. Brown's Vulgar Erruur, 
BaLNEA'TION. 2. . [from balncum, Lat, 

a bath.] The act of bathing. 

As the head may be diſturbed by the ſkin, it 
may the ſame way be relieved, as is obſervable in 
balneations, and fomentations of that part, 

8 Broon's Vulgar Errun. 

BAa'LNEATORY. adj. [ balnearius, Lat.] 
Belonging to a bath or ſtove. 

Ba"LOTADE., 2. J. The leap of an horſe, 
ſo that when his fore- feet are in the air, 
he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of hu 
hinder-feet, without yerking out. A 
balotade differs from a capriole ; for 
when a horſe works at caprioles, he 
yerks out his hinder legs with all lus 
force. Farrier's Did. 

BA'LSaM. 1. . ¶ balſamum, Lat.] Ount- 
ment; unguent; an unctuous applica· 
tion thicker than oil, and ſofter than 
ſalve. | 

Chriſt's blood our Balſam; if that cure us herty 
Him, when our judge, we ſhall not find ſevere, 

Denhane 
BA“LSsAM Apple, tn Lat.] an 
annual Indian plant. 
Ba'Lsam Tree. 

This is a ſhrub which ſcarce grows taller _ 
the pomegranate tree ; the bloſſoms are like wy 
ſtars, very fragrant; whence ſpring out go 
pointed pods, incloſing a fruit like an per 
called carpobalſamum, as the wood is called , : 
balſamum, and the juice opobalſamum. 115 

BALSAMICAIL. adj from balſan. Y 

BALSA MICE. ing the e , 
balſam; unctuous; mitigating ; bolt 
mild; oily. 3 

If there be a wound in my leg, che vital _ 
of my foul thruſts out the ba{jamical __— 
my blood to heal it. Fes 

The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wouncs © ad : 
to be ſuch as keeps the humours from po 
faction, and renders them oily and nl < 


BA'LUSTER, . /. [according to Da Cargi 
from Balauſtrium, low Lat. a e. 
place.] A ſmall column or der + 
from an inch and three quarters 1010! 


c . r, Their di- 
inches ſquare or diamete al 


Dryden, 


a, 


BAN 
are frequently adorned with mouldings ; 
they are placed with rails on ſtairs, and 
in the fronts of galleries in churches, - 

This ſhould firſt have been planched over, and 
Aled about with baluſters. Carew. 
BA“LVsSTRA DE. 1. J. [from Baluſter. An 
aſſemblage of one or more rows o little 
turned pillars, called baluſters, fixed 
upon à terras, or the top of a building, 
for ſeparating one part from another. 
Bau, Bear, being initials in the name 
of any place, uſually imply it to have 
been woody ; from the Saxon beam, 
which we uſe in the ſame ſenſe to this 
day. —_ Gibſon, 
Banoo”. 2. J. An Indian plant of the 
reed kind. It has ſeveral ſhoots much 
larger than our ordinary reeds, which 
are knotty, and ſeparated from ſpace to 
ſpace by joints. The bamboo is much 
larger than the ſugar-cane. 5 
9 BauBOOZLE. v. a. [a cant word not 
uſed in pure or in grave writings.] To 
deceive; to impoſe upon; to confound. 
After Nick had bambooxled about the money, 
John called for counters. | Arbutbnot. 
BauBO“OzL ER. . . [from Sambooxle.] 
A tricking fellow; a cheat. 
There are a ſet of fellows they call banterers 
and bambooxlers, that play ſuch tricks. Arbuthnot. 
Bax. . / [ban, Teut. a publick procla- 
mation, as of proſcription, interdiction, 
excommunication, public fale.] | 
1, Publick notice given of any thing, 
whereby any thing is publickly com- 
manded or forbidden, This word we 
uſe eſpecially in the publiſhing matri- 
monial contracts in the church, before 
marriage, to the end that if any man 
ean ſay againſt the intention of the par- 
ties, either in reſpe& of kindred or 
otherwiſe, they may take their excep- 
tion in time. And, in the canon law, 
bama ſunt proclamationes ſponſy & {pores 
in ecclefiis feri folite. — owwell, 
I bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 
'Tis ſhe is ſubcontracted to this loxd, 
And I her huſband contradi& your bans. 
To draw her neck into the 3 
2 A curſe; excommunication. 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecate's ban thrice blaſted, thrice infected. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
A great overſight it was of St. Peter that he 
did not accurſe Nero, whereby the pope might have 
U wad, __ wok need of ſuch a ban, fince friar 
th note tell Atabalipa, that * 
4 Interdiction. . 
Bold deed to eye 
ee fruit, ſacred 8 abſtinence, 
re to taſte it, under ban to touch. Milt. 


& Ban of the Empire; a publick cenſure 


by which the privileges of 
prince are falpendede.. of any German 


He proceeded o far by treaty, that he was prof. 


Shakeſp, 
ene 


nus, upon ſubmiſſion. 


Irre | Howell. 
7 To en v. a. ¶ bannen, Dutch, to curſe.] 
o curſe; to execrate. 
Shall we 


think that it Banerh the work which 
3 behind them, or taketh away the uſe 
k a f Hooker . 

It is uncertain whether this word, in 


cons and forms are various; they 


fred to have the imperial ban taken off Altapi- (| 


BAN 


the foregoing- ſenſe, is to be deduced 
from ban, to curſe, or bane, to poiſon. 
In thy clofet pent up; rue my ſhame, 
And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. Shak, 
Before theſe Moors went a Numidian prieſt, 
bellowing out charms, and caſting ſcrowls of paper 
on each fide, wherein he curſed and banned the 
Chriſtians, Knolles. 


BAN AN A Tree, A ſpecies of plantain. 
Ba N D. . J. | bende, Dutch; band, Saxon. | 
1. A tie; a bandage ; that by which one 
thing 1s joined to another, 
You ſhall find the band, that ſeems to tie their 
friendſhip together, will be the very ſtrangler of 
their amity. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A chain by which any animal is kept 
in reſtraint. This is now uſually ſpelt, 
leſs properly, bond. 
So wild a beaſt, ſo tame ytaught to be, 
And buxom to his bands, is joy to ſee. Hub. Tale. 
Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. 
3- Any means of union or connexion be- 
_ tween perſons. 
Here 's eight that muſt take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands. ee es 
4. Something worn about the neck; a 
neckcloth. It is now reſtrained to a 
neckcloth of particular form, worn by 
clergymen, lawyers, and ſtudents in 
colleges. 
For his mind I do not care ; 
That 's a toy that I could ſpare: 
Let his title be but great, 
His cloaths rich, and band fit neat. Ben Jonſon. 
He took his lodging at the manſion-houſe of a 


taylor's widow, who waſhes, and can clear-ſtarch 
his bands. | Addiſon. 


5. Any thing bound round another, 
In old ſtatues of tone in cellars, the feet of 
them being bound with leaden bands, it appeared 
that the lead did ſwell. Bacon, 


6. [In architecture.] Any flat low member 


plinth. | 
7. A company of ſoldiers. 
And, good my lord of Somerſet, unite 


Your troops of horſemen with his bands of foot. 
Shakeſpeare. 


8. A company of perſons joined together 
in any common deſign, | 
We tew, we happy few, we band of brothers. 


The queen, in White array before her band, 
Saluting took her rival by the hand. Dryden. 
On a ſudden, methought, this ſelect band ſprang 
forward, with a reſolution to climb the aſcent, and 
follow the call of that heavenly muſick. Tatler. 
Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the ſacred Nine. Pope. 


To BAND. v. a. [from Sand.] ; 
1. To unite together into one body or 
troop. | 
The biſhop, and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble ſtones, 
And banding themſelves in contrary parts, 
Do pelt at one another's pates. Shakeſpeare. 
Some of the. boys banded themſelves as for the 
major, and others for the king, who, after fix days 
ſkirmiſhing, at laſt made a compoſition, and de- 
parted, Carew. 
They, to live exempt 
From Heav'n's high juriſdiction, in new league 
Banded againſt his throne. Milton. 
2. To bind over with a band. 
And by his mother ſtood an infant lover, 
With wings unfledg'd, his eyes were banded over. 
| Dryden. 
BanDps of a Saddle, are two pieces of iron 


x 
. 
PL, 


or moulding, called alſo faſcia, face, or | 


Shakeſpeare. |. 


BAN 


nailed upon the bows of the ſaddle, to 
hold the bows in the right ſituation. 
Ba"nDAGE. 2. /. [ bandage, _ | 
1. Something bound over another. 

Zeal too had a place among the reſt, with a 
bandage over her eyes; though one would not have 
expected to have ſeen her repreſented in ſnow. 

| Addi on. 
Cords were faſtened by hooks to my bandages, 
which the workmen had girt round my neck. | 
Seift's Gulliver. 
2. It is uſed, in ſurgery, for the fillet or 
roller wrapped over a wounded mem 
ber; and, ſometimes, for the act or 
practice of applying bandages. 
Ba"nDBoOx. 2. J. [from band and box.] A 
ſlight box uſed for bands, and other 
things of ſmall weight. ; 

My friends are ſurpriſed to find two bandboxes 
among my books, till I let them ſee that they are 
lined with deep erudition. Addiſon. 

With empty bandbex ſhe delights to range, 
And feigns a diſtant errand from the Change. 

Gay's Trivia. 
BA"NDELET. . . [bandelet, Fr. in archi- 
tecture.] Any little band, flat mould- 
ing, or fillet. 
BAN DIT. 2. / [bandito, Ital.] A man 
outlawed. 

No ſavage fierce, Bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity. Milton. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd hermit, reſts ſelf ſatisfy d. Pope. 


Ba N DIC“ T TO. . /. in the plural bandiiti. 
[ bandito, Ital.) 
A Roman ſworder, and barditto ſlave, 

Murder'd ſweet Tully. Shakeſpeare. 
BAN DOG. 2. , [from ban or band, and 
dog. The original of this word is ve 
doubtful. Caius, De Canibus Britanu- 
cis, derives it from band, that is, @ 
dog chained up. Skinner inclines to de- 
duce 1t from Bana, a murderer. May 
It not come from ban, a cur/e, as we 
ſay a curſt cur; or rather from baund, 
ſwelled or large, a Daniſh word ; from 

whence, in ſome counties, they call a 

2 nut a hun- nut? ] A kind of large 

og. 
Bi time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 

The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and bandogs howl. 

| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Or privy, or pert, if any bin, 

We have great bandogs will tear their ſkin. Spenſer. 
BaNnDOLE'ERS. 2. . [| bandouliers, Fr.] 
Small wooden caſes covered with lea- 
ther, each of them containing powder 
that is a ſufficient charge for a muſket, 
Ba"nDROL. . . [ banderol, Fr.] A little 
flag or ſtreamer ; the little fringed filk 
flag that hangs on a trumpet. | 
BAN D. 1. from Sander, Fr.] A club 
turned round at bottom, for ſtriking a 
ball at play. | 
To Ba'nDdr. v. a. [probably from Bandy, 
the inſtrument with which they ſtrike 
balls at play, which, being crooked, 
is named from the term Sander; as, 
bander un arc, to ſtring or bend a bow.] 
I. To beat to and fro, or from one to 
another. : 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, 
bandy the ſervice like a tennis ball. Spenſer. 
And like a ball _— 'twixt pride and wit, 


Rather than yield, both fides the prize will quit. 
| Den bam. 
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B AN 
What from the tropicks can the earth repel ? 


What vigorous arm, what repercuſſive blow, 
Bandies the mighty globe ſtill to and fro? Blackmore. 


2. To exchange; to give and take reci- 


procally. 


Do you bandy looks with me, you raſcal? 
| Shakeſprarce 
Tis not in thee 

To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
* To bandy haſty words. Shakeſpeare 

J. To agitate ; to toſs about. | 
This hath been ſo bandied amongſt us, that 
one can hardly miſs books of this kind. Locke. 
Ever fince men have been united into govern- 
ments, the endeavours after univerſal monarchy 
have been bandied among them. Sævift. 
Let not obvious and known truth, or ſome of 
the moſt plain and certain propoſitions, be handied 
about in a diſputation. Watts. 
To Ba'npy. v. 2. To contend, as at 
ſome game, in which each ſtrives to 


drive the ball his own way. 

No fimple man that ſees 
This factious bandjing of their favourites, 
But that he doth preſage ſome ill event. 

A valiant ſon- in- law thou ſhalt enjoy: 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 
To ruffle in the commonwealth. Shateſpeare. 

Could ſet up grandee againſt grandee, 

1 To ſquander time away, and Landy; 
Made lords and commoners lay ſieges 
Jo one another's privileges. Tudibras. 

After all the bandying attempts of reſolution, 

Is is as much a queſtion as ever. 
Ba'NDYLEG. 2. . [from bander, Fr.] A 
crooked leg. 

He tells aloud your greateſt failing, 

Nor makes a ſcruple to expoſe 

Your bandylecg, or crooked noſe. Sevift. 
Ba"NDYLEGGED. ad. [from banajleg.] 

Having crooked legs. 

The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylcgged 
prince; ſuch a perſon would have made but an 
odd figure. Collier. 

BANE. 2. J. [bana, Sax. a murderer, ] 


1. Poiſon. 
Begone, or elſe let me. *Tis bane to draw 
The ſame air with thee. Ben Fonſon. 
All good to me becomes 


Shakeſp. 


Bare; and in heav'n much worfe would be my 


ſtate, Milton. 

They with fpeed 

Their courſe through thickeſt conſtellations held, 

Spreading their bane. Milton, 
Thus am I doubly arm'd; my death and life, 

My bane and antidote, are both before me: 

This, in a moment, brings me to an end; 

But that informs me I ſhall never die. Addiſon. 


| 2. That which deſtroys ; miſchief ; ruin. 


Inſolency muſt be repreſt, or it will be the bane 
of the Chriſtian religion. Hocker. 
I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Pill Birnam foreſt come ta Dunſinane. Shakeſpeare 
Suthces that to me ſtrength is my bane, 

And proves the ſource of all my miſeries. Milton. 
So entertain'd thoſe odorous ſweets the fiend, 
Who came their bane. Milton. 

Who, can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios wdrth, thoſe thunderbolts of war, 
The double bane of Carthage? Dryden. 
Falle religion is, in its nature, the greateſt bane 
and deftruCtion to government in the world. Scath. 
To BAN E. v. a, | from the noun.] To poi- 


ſon. 
What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 
To have it land? Shakrſpeare. 
BA NEF UL. ac. | from bane and full, | 
1. Poiſonous. 
* For voy aging to learn the direful art, 
To taint with deawily drugs the barbed dart; 
Obſerrant of the gods, and, ſternly juſt, 
Les cefus d © inert tie boinfiul truit. 


Glanville, |. 


Pope. | 
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| 2. Deſtructive. 


The filver eagle too is ſent before, 
Which I do hope will prove to them as baneful, 
As thou conceiy'ſt it to the commonwealth, 
: Ben Jenſon. 
The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, 


Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. Dryd. 


BA xETULN ESS. 7. % [from Ganeful.] 
Poiſonouſneſs; deſtructiveneſs. 

BAN EWORT. 2. / [from bane and wort.] 
A plant, the ſame with deadly night ſpade. 

To BANG. v. a. [vengalen, Dutch.] 

1. To beat; to thump; to cudgel : a low 
and familiar word, 

One receiving from them ſome affronts, met 
with them handſomely, and banged them to good 
purpoſe. Heawel, 

He having got ſome iron out of the earth, 
put it into his ſervants hands to fence with, and 
bung one another. Locke. 

Formerly I was to be banged becauſe I was 
too ſtrong, and now becauſe I am too weak, to 
reſiſt; J am to be brought down when too rich, 
and oppreſſed when too poor. Arbuthnot. 

2. To handle roughly ; to treat with vio- 
lence, in general. 

The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 
That their deſignment halts. Shakeſpeare. 

You ſhould accaft her with jeſts fire- new from 
the mint; you ſhould have banged the youth into 
dumbneſs. | Shakeſpeare. 


a thump; a ftroke : a low word. 

I am a bachelor.That 's to ſay, they are fools 
that marry z you'll bear me a ban for that. Shak. 

Wich many a ſtiff twack, many a bang, 

Hard crabtree and old iron rang. Hudibras. 

I heard ſeveral bangs or buftets, as I thought, 
given to the eagle that held the ring of my box in 
his beak, Svift's Gulliver. 

To BAN OLE. v. a. To waſte by little and 
little; to ſquander careleſsly: a word 
now uſed only in converſation. 

If we bangle away the legacy of peace left us 
by Chriſt, it is a ſign of our want of regard for 
him. | | Duty of Man, 

To BA'NISH. v. a. [ banir, Fr. banio, low 
Lat. probably from ban, Teut. an out- 
lawry, or proſcription.] 

1. To condemn to leave his own country. 

Oh, fare thee well ! 
Thoſe evils thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf 


Have beniſh'd me from Scotland. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To drive away. 
Baniſh buſineſs, baniſh ſorrow, 
To the Gods belongs to-morrow. Conley. 


It is for wicked men only to dread God, and 
to endeavour to baniſh the thoughts of him out 
of their minds. Tillotſon. 

Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 

To banifp from his breaſt his country's love. Pepe, 

BAa"NISHER. 2. from ani. He that 

forces another from his own country. 

In mere ſpite, 
To de full quit of thoſe my baniſbers, 
Stand I before thee here. Shakeſpeare. 

Ba"NISHMENT. 2. . ¶ baniſſement, Fr.] 

1. The act of baniſhing another; as, he 
ſecured himſelf by the bani/hment of his 
enemies. | | 

2. The ſtate of being baniſhed ; exile. 

Now go we in content 
To liberty, and not to Laniſi ment. Shakeſpeare. 

Round the wide world in baniſhment we roam, 

Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home. 


Dryden. 
BANK. . / [ banc, Saxon. ] 
1. The earth ariſing on each fide of a water. 
We lay, properly, the fore of the /ea, | 


Banc. 2. . [from the verb.] A blow; 


water. 
Have you not made an vniverſal ſhout, 


Richmond, in Devonſhire, ſent out : boat 
Unto the ſhore, to aſk thoſe on the Jarl; 

If they were his aſſiſtants, Ska. : 
A brook whoſe ſtream ſo great, ſo 8001 ; 
Was lov'd, was honour'd as a flood; Mo. 

Whoſe hanks the Muſes dwelt upon. C. 
"Tis happy when our ſtreams of knowledge g . 

To fill their barks, but not to overthrow, Dinbes 
O early loſt ! what tears the river ſhed, 2 

When the fad pomp along his banks was led! 2 

2. Any heap of earth piled up. 

| They beſieged him in Abel of Bethmaxch;h 
and they caſt up a bank againſt the city; and þ 
ſtood in the trench. — 

3. [from banc, Fr. a bench.] A ſeat * 
bench of rowers. | 

Plac'd on their banks, the luſty Trojans fiery 
Neptune's ſmoath face, and cleave the yieldirg 

deep. Walls, 

Mean time the king with gifts a veſſel ſtores, 
Supplies the banks with twenty choſen oars, Dry4, 

That banks of oars were not in the ſame plain 
but raiſed above one another, is evident from d. 
ſcriptions of ancient ſhips, Arbuthy;, 

4. A place where money is laid up to be 
called for occaſionally. 

Let it be no bank, or common ſtock, but eren 
man be maſter of his own money. Not that 1. 
together miſlike bans, but they will hardly be 
brooked. Bacon Eſchu 

This maſs of treaſure you ſhould now reduce; 
But you your ſtore have hoarded in ſome bar, 

: Denham 

There pardons and indulgences, and giving mea 
a ſhare in ſaints merits, out of the common bent 
and treaſury of the church, which the pope has the 
ſole cuſtody of. Scueb. 

5. The company of perſons concerned it 
managing a bank. 
To BANK. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To incloſe with banks. 
Amid the cliffs 
And burning ſands, that ban the ſhrubby Her 
being 


_— 


2. To lay up money in a bank. 
BaNnK-BILL. 7. J. [from bark and bill,] 
A note for money laid up in a bank, 2 
the ſight of which the money is paid. 
Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of 2 
ready money, or bank-bills. Soft 
Ba"NKER. 2. . [from bank.) One tat 
trafficks in money; one that keeps ot 
manages a bank. 
Whole droves of lenders crowd the banker's 290ry 
To call in money. Did. 
By powerful charms of gold and filver led, 
The Lombard bankers and the change to =_ : 
BA TN Kk RU PTC. 7./. [from Bantrupi. 
1. The ſtate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 
2. The act of declaring one's ſelf bank- 
rupt ; as, he raiſed the clamours of us 
creditors by a ſudden bankruptcy. 
Ba"NKRUPT, adj, [ bangqueroute, Fr. lane. 
rotto, Ital.] In debt beyond the power 
. eee like a broken mat · 
The king 's grown bankrupt, ikea Sheer 
Sir, if you ſpend word for word with me. 
I ſhall make your wit bankrupt- Sale per. 
It is ſaid that the mone ches 
of Italy had benches, probably in de 
burſe or exchange ; and that when an) 
became inſolvent, his hanco was rolle, 
his bench was broke, It was cas 


|; written bankerout. Bankerout 1s 2 _ 


and the banks of a river, brioſ, or ſn 


That Tyber trembled underncath his ba, Kal 
4 


BAN 


Dainty bits g 
„ie rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. Shak. 
nr RUPT. . fo A man in debt beyond 
„ 


the power of payment. 
perkin gathe: ed together a power, neither in 
unmber nor in hardine{s contemptible z but, in 
telt fortunes, to be feared, being bankrupts, and 
ay of chem felons. Bacon. 
It is with wicked men as with a bankrupt : when 
ht; crecitors are loud and ciamorous, and ſpeak 
ho civeth them many good words. Calamy. 
In vain at core the barks upt pleads his cauſe ; 
Ht ankles country lea him to her laws, Pope. 
T, B\NXKRUPT. v. 4. To break; to diſ- 
dle one from ſatisfying his creditors. 
we cat 07 the care of ail tuture thrift, becauſe 


EL 


* 
wo are alreudy ar brupted. Hammond. 
rn. v. / [banniere, Fr. banair, 
: Woelſh.] : 
; a ſtandard; a military enſign. 


6 
4 


L 
4 * 
E 


te £5. fries in ſome of our belt ports, 


With Cato's des, and follow Cæſar's banners. 
| Addifon. 
A Kreamer born at the end of a lance, 
or elſewhere. 
XEN EN. » /; [from Banner.] A 
fright made in the field, with the cere- 
gony of cutting off the point of his 
©xnczrd, and making it a banner. They 
are gent to barons in diguity ; and were 
ancientiy called by ſummons to parlia- 
5 Blount. 
.\ bentleman told Henry, that Sir Richard 
Ces made hanneret at Stoke, was a wile man; 
due Sing dulwered, he doubted not that, but mar- 
ved how a fool could know. Camden. 
Y4xNFKOL, more properly BANDEROL. 


n: witg ſuch motives, you do well to join 


Ta 


te” 


4% 307 


or ſtreamer. 

Ning Otwrald had a Lanner of gold and purple 
iet over his tomb. Camden. 
BaxNIan, . /. A man's undreſs, or 
morning gown, ſuch as 1s worn by the 
Bazaians in the Eaſt Indies. 
bisx0Ck. 1. J. A kind of oaten or peaſe- 

meal cake, mixed with water, and baked 

vpon an iron plate over the fire; uſed in 
ne northern counties, and in Scotland. 
DAX CVE T. 2. / [ banquet, Fr. banchetto, 

Ital, vargueto, Span.] A feaſt; an en- 

tectamment of meat and drink. 

i a faiting day come, he hath on that day a 


boa to make. Hooker. 
a ln hi commendations I am fed; 
Sa bangU⁰j to me. Shakeſpeare. 


You cannot have a perfect palace, except you 
2 two ſides z a fide for the bhanguet, and a fide for 
e n0uletold; the one for feaſts and triumphs, and 


the ther 


BY ur welling. Bacon. 
n mas. . cue companions make a banquet of him? 
te heft. 4 they part him among the merchants? Job. 


The i At that taſted fruit, 

11 an, 3: trom Thyeſtean banguet, turn'd 
The 2 es Milton. 

8 hat cares prefer the toils of Hercules 


o dalliance, banquets, and ignoble eaſe. Dryden. 


7, Ba's 
Ba er. v. a. {from the noun, |] 


o treat any one with feaſts. 
1 Welcome his friends, | 
u countrymen and banguet them. Shakeſps 


eue. 
angels 
in the 
n any 
1011, 

oace 
erb. 
Dan 


— 


nr get chere comes a power, who already 


: 


hot 1 v roint to hew their open banner. Shae 
1 1 2. 15 nent through the gloom were ſeen 
hf n, baruers riſe into the air, 
W. ta orient leurs waving. Ailton. | 
He ſaid no more; : 
gur los is fer and his queen behind, 
e his royal banner in the wind. Dryden, 


z, /. (from banderele, Fr.] A little flag |. 


I 


B A P 


They were bangueted by tlie way, and the aearer 
they approached,. the more encreaſed the nobility. 
| Sir F. Hayavard. 

„ : 

To B:a'nqutr. v. z. To feaſt; to fare 
daintily. 

Tie mind ſhall banguet, tho? the body pine: 
Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. hats 

So long as his innocence is his repaſt, he feaſts 
and barguets upon bread and water. Stn. 

I purpos'd to unbend the evening hours, 

And banquet private in the women's bow'rs. Prior. 

BAN ETER. z. . | from barquet.] 

1. A feaſter ; one that lives deliciouſly, 

2. He that makes feaſts. 

Ba"xnQUET-HOUSE. z. J. from bon- 

Ba'NQUETING-HOUSE. | gret and Hanse. 
A houſe where banquets are kept. 

In a bangueting-heuſe, among cert u plorfant 
trees, the table was ſet near to an exc lient water 
work. Sidney. 

At the wilk's end b:rhold, how raid on high 
A banpuet-houſe falutes the ſouthern fey. Dryders 

BANDUE'TTE. u. . Fr. in fortification. 
A ſmall bank at the foot of the para- 
pet, for the ſoldiers to mount upon when 
they fire. 

Ba"wsTICLE. 2. J. A ſmall fith, called alſo 
a ſtickleback. Pungitius. 

To BANTER. v. a. (a barbarous word, 
without etymology, unleſs it be derived 
from badiner, Fr.] To play upon; to 
rally; to turn to ridicule; to ridicule. 

The magiſtrate took it that he batered him, and 
bade an officer take him into cuſtody, L* Eftrange. 

It is no new thing for innocent ſimplicity to be 
the ſubje& of bentering drol's, L'F:ftrange. 

Could Alcinous' gueſts with- hold 
From ſcorn or rage? Shall we, cries one, permit 
His leud romances, and his bari"riax wit? Tate. 

Ba'nTER. z. . [from the verb.] Bici- 

cule; raillery. 15 
This humour, let it look never fo filly, as it 

paſfes many times for frolick and banter, is one ot 

the moſt pernicious ſnarcs in human lire. 
L*Eftrange. 


ception, ſolid judgment, and juſt reaſoning on 
many ſubjects, that thoſe, who ridicule it, will be 
ſuppoſed to make their wit and banter a refuge 
and excuſe for their own lazineſs. Waits. 


Ba"NTERER. . . [from banter.] One 


that banters ; a droll. | 
What opinion have theſe religious banterers of 
the divine power ? Or what have they to ſay for 
this mockery and contempt ? L'Eftrange. 
Ba'NTLING. 7. , [If it has any etymo- 
logy, it is perhaps corrupted from the 
old word bairn, bairnling, a little child.] 
A little child : a low word. 
If the object of their love <7 
Chance by Lucina's aid to prove, 
They ſeldom let the banthng roar, 

In baſket, at a neighbour's door. Prior. 
Ba'eT1SM- . J. ¶ baptiſmus, Lat. Banlous;.] 
1. An external ablution of the body, with 
a certain form of words, which operates 
* anddenotes an internal ablution or waſh- 

ing of the ſoul from original fin. Ayli pt. 

Baptiſm is given by water, and that preſfcript form 
of words which the church of Chriſt doth uſe. 
Hooker, 
To his great baptiſm flock'd, 

With awe, the regions round ; and with them came 

From Nazareth the ſon of Joſeph deem'd, 

Unmark't, unknown. leon, 
2. Baptiſm is often taken in Scripture for 

ſufferings. | 


Metaphyſicks are fo neceſſary to a diſtinct con- 


| 


| 


4 


* 


BAR. 2. / Barre, Fr.] 


B AR 


1 have a baptiſm to be baptized with, and how 
am I ſtraitened till it be accompliſhed? Lake. 
BayTi'sMAL. adj. [from bapti/m,] Ot 

or pertaining to baptiſm. | 

When we undertake the laptiſmal vow, and enter 

on their new life, it would be apt to diſcourage us. 

Hammond, 

BAT PTIST. z. ,. [ baptiffe, Fr. Banlornc.] 

He that adminitters baptiſm. 
Him the Baptiſt ſoon 

Deſcry d, divinely warn'd, and witneſs bore 

As to his worthier. Milton. 


Ba'PT1STERY. u. , [ baptifterium, Lat.] 


The place where the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm is adminiſtered, | 

The great church, baptiſtery, and leaning tower, 
are well worth ſeeing. Addiſon. 


To BAPT TZ E. v. a. [baptifer, Fr. from 
Parity] To chriſten; to adminiſter the 
ſacrament of baptiſm to one. 

H- to them fall leave in charge, 
To teach all nations what of him they K arn'd, 
And his ſawation; them who ſhall believe, 
B 2ttizing in the proftuent ſtream, the fign 
Ot waſting them from guilt of fin, to life 
Pale, and in mind prepar'd, if ſo befal, 
For dcatn, like that which the Redeemer died# 
Milton. 

Let us reflect that we are Chriſtians; that we 
370 called by the na:ne of the Son of God, and 
buptizcd into an irreconcileable enmity with ſin, 
the world, and the d=vil. Regers. 

BaPTI ZE R. 2. from To baptize.] One 


tat chriftenus; one that adminiſters 


baptiſm. | 


1. A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, 
laid croſs a paſſage to hinder entrance. 
And he male the middle bar to ſhoot through 
the boards from tac one end to the other. Exodus. 
2. A bolt; a piece of iron or wood faſtened 
to a dcr, and entering into the poſt or 
wall, to hold the door cloſe. 

The fith-gate did the ſons of Haſſenaah build, 
who alſo laid the beams thereof, and ſet up the 
doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the bays 

- - * % 
thereor, = Nehemiah 
3. Any obſtacle which hinders er obſtructs; 


obſtruction. 

I brake up for it my decrecd place, and ſet bars 
and doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and 
no farther, Jeb. 

And had his heir ſurviv'd him in due courſe$} 
What limirs, England, hadf thou found? what bar e? 
What world could have reſiſted? 

Hard, thou knouw'ſt it, to exclude 
Spiritual ſubſtance with corpareal bar. 

Mutt I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refuſe myſelf, what I had forc'd from fate? Deyd. 

Fatal accidents have ſet : 
A moſt unhappy lar between your friendſhip. Rowe, 


PBT:ltone 


4. A rock, or bank of ſand, at the en- 


trance of a harbour or river, which 
ſhips cannot fail over at low water. 
5. Any thing uſed for prevention, or ex- 
cluſton. IF 
Left examination ſhould hinder and lett your 
proceedings, behold for a bar againſt that impe- 
diment, one opinion newly added, Here 
Which _ land the French unjuſtly gloze 
to be | 
The founder of this law, and female bar. Shateſs. 
6. The place where cauſes of law are tri- 
ed, or where criminals are judged ; ſo 
called from the bar placed to Hinder 
crowds from incommoding the court. 
The great duke IN 
Came to the bar, where to his accuſations | 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty, ", Shakeſpeare, 
U Some 


Dan. Civ. Nur. 
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ITS 


BAR 


Some at the, Sar with ſubtlety defend, 
Or on the bench the knotty laws untye. Dryden. 
7. An incloſed place in a tavern or coifee- 


houſe, where the houſekeeper fits and 
receives reckonings. | 

I was under ſome apprehenſion that they would 
appeal to me; and therefore laid down my penny 

at the bay, and made the beſt of my way. Addiſon. 
$8, [In law.] A peremptory exception 
againſt a demand or plea brought by the 
defendant in an action, that deftroys the 
action of the plaintiff for ever. It is di- 
vided into a bar to common intent, and 

a bar ſpecial : a bar to a common in- 
tent, is an ordinary or general dar, that 
diſables the declaration or plea of the 
plaintiff; a bar ſpecial, 1s that which 
15 more than ordinary, and falls out in 
the caſe in hand, upon ſome ſpecial cir- 
cumſtance of the fact. Correll. 
Baftardy is laid in bar of ſomething tliat is 
principally 'commenced. Ayliffe. 

&. Any thing by which the compages or 
ſtructure is held together. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains: 
the earth, with her bars, was about me for ever. 
 FJonah, 

10. Any thing which is laid acroſs ano- 
ther, as bars in heraldry. | 

11. Bar of Gold or Silver, is a lump or 
-wedge from the mines, melted down in- 
to a ſort of mould, and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a Horſe. The upper part of 
the gums between the tuſks and grinders, 
which bears no teeth, and to which the 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the 
horſe governed. 

13. Bars, in Muſick, are ſtrokes drawn 
perpendicularly acroſs the lines of a 
piece of muſick; uſed to regulate the 
beating or meaſure of muſical time. 

14. Bar, in African tra ichs ꝛs uſed for a 
denomination of price; payment being 
formerly made to the Negroes almot , 
wholly in iron bars. 

Bax suHOr. 2. . Two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar; uſed in ſea en- 
gagements for cutting down the maſts | 
and rigging. | 

To Bar. v. a. from the noun.] | 

. To faſten or thut any thing with a bolt, 
or bar. = 

My duty cannot ſuffer 
T' obey in all your daughter's hard commands; 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 
Shakefpearce | 
When you bar. the window-ſhutters of your la- 
dy's bed=-chamber at nights, leave open the ſaſhes | 


4 


| 
| 


to let in air. Szoift. 
2. To hinder; to obſtruct. 
When law can do no right, | 
Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Sa. 


3. To prevent ; to exclude ; to make im- 
practicable. . 


The houſ:s of the country were all ſcattered, | 


and yet not ſo far off as that it barred mutual ſuc- 1 


cur. Sidney. 

Doth it not ſeem a thing very probeble, that 
God doth purpoſely add, Do after my judgments 
as giving thereby to underſtand, that his mean- | 
jpg in the former ſentence was but to bar fimili- 
tude in ſuch things as were repugnant to his or- 
dinances, laws, and ſtatutes? Hooker. 


4. To detain, by excluding the claimants : | 
with /m. 


1 


| 


BAR 


Hath he ſet bounds between their love and me? 
I am their mother; who ſhall bar them from me 


5. To ſhut out: with om. 
Our hope of Italy not only loſt, 
But ſhut from ev'ry ſhore, and barr'd from ev'ry 
coaſt. Dryden. 
6. To exclude from uſe, right, or claim: 
with from before the thing. | 
God hath abridzed it, by barring us from ſome 
things of themſelves indifferent. Hooker. 
Give my voice on Richard's ſide, 
To bar my maſter's heirs in tree deſcent ! 
God know: I will not. Shakeſpeare. 
His civil acts do bind and bar them all; 
And as from Adam all corruption take, 
So, if the father's crime be capital, 
In all the blood law doth corruption make. 
Sir F. Davies. 
It was thought ſufficient not only to exclude 
them from that benefit, but to bar them from their 
money. Clarendon. 
If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, 
when he only performs the conditions? Col. cn Pride, 


7. To prolübit. 
For though the law of arms doth Bar 
The uſe of venom'd ſhot in war. Hudibras. 
What is a greater pedant than a mere man of 
the town ? Bar him the playhouſes, and you ftrike 
him dumb. Addiſon. 
8. To except; to make an exception. 
Well, we hall ſee your bearing 
Nay, but I 4 to- night; you ſhall not gage me 
By what we do to-night, Shakeſpeare. 
9. [In law. ] To hinder the proceſs of a ſuit, 
But buff and belt men never know theſe cares ; 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bars: 
Their cauſe they to an eaſier iſſue put. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


From ſuch delays as conduce to the finding out 


barred. 


of truth, a criminal cauſe ought not to be 
5 yu. 


If a biſhop be a party to a ſuit, and excommu- | 
nicates his adverſary, ſuch excommunication ſhall | - 


not diſable or bar his adverſary. _ Ayliffes 
10. To ber a vein. 
This is an operation performed upon 


the veins of the legs of a horſe, and other 


parts, with intent to ſtop the malignant | 
humours, It is done by epening the ſkin | 


above it, diſengaging it, and tying it 


both above and below, and ſtriking be- 


tween the two ligatures. 


BARB. z. /. [&arba, a beard, Lat.] 


1. Any thing that grows in the place of a | 


beard. 
The barbel is ſo called, by reaſon of the barb or 
wattels at his mouth, or under his chaps. 
| Falton's Angler. 
2. The paints that ſtand backward in an 
arrow, or fiſhing-hook, to hinder them 
from being extracted. 
Nor leſs the Spartan fear*d, before he found 


The ſhining barb appear above the wound. Pope's Il. | 


3. The armour for horſes. 


Their horſe# were naked, without any barbs ; | 


for albeit many brought barbs, few regarded to put 


them on, Hayward. 
BRB. 2. , [contralted from Barbary.) 
A Barbary horſe. | 


Horſes brought from Barbary, are commonly of 
a flender light fize, and very lean, uſually choſen 
for ſtalliont. Barbs, it is ſaid, may die, but never 
grow oid ; the vigour and mettle of barbs never 
 _ ceaſe but with their life. Farrier's Di&. 
To Bars. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
'1. To ſhave; to dreſs out the beard. 
Shave the head, and tie the beard, and ſay it 
was the defire of the penitent to be ſo barbed be- 
fore his death. : Shakeſpeare. 
2. To furniſh horſes with armour. See 


' BaRBED. 
I2 


| 2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning: 


( 


1 


a _ _ A enge train 
That like a deluge pour'd upon the pla; 
On barbed ſteeds they rode, in proud — 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. 
Dryden's Fab lg. | 


3. To jag arrows with hooks, 
The twanging bows 
Send ſhowers of ſhafts, that on their Barben 
Alternate ruin bear. 
Ba"rxBacan. . , [barbacane, Fr, 
cana, Span.) | 
1. A fortification placed before the walz 
of a town. 
Within the barbacan a porter ſate, 
Day and night duly keeping watch and ward: 
Nor wight nor word mote paſs out of the gat 
But in good order, and with due regard. Pavy9, 
2. A fortreſs at the end of a bridge. 
3. An opening in the wall through which 
the guns are levelled. 
BaRBA'DOEs Cherry. [malphigia, La.) 
In the Weſt Indies, it rifes to be fifteen or fix- 
teen feet high, where it produces great quantities of 
a pleaſant tart fruit; propagated in gardens there 
but in Europe it is a curioſity, Milr. 
BaRRHADOES Tar, A bituminous ſub. 
ſtance, differing little from the petro. 
leum floating on ſeveral ſprings in Eng. 
land and Scotland. p 
Wodward"s Method of Fiſii:, 
BaRBATRIAN. 1. . [barbarus, Lat. It 
ſeems to have ſignified at firſt only a f. 
reign or a foreigner ; but, in time, impli- 
ed ſome degree of wildneſs or cruelty.] 
1. A man uncivilized ; untaught ; a ſa- 
vage. | | 
Proud Greece all nations elſe barbariars held, 


Boaſting, her learning all the world excell'd, 
Derbaꝶ 
There were not different gods among the Greeks 
and barbarians. Stillingffet. 
But with deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fir d, 
The wild barbarian in the ſtorm expir' d. Aja 
2. A foreigner. t 
I would they were $arbarians, as they ore, 
Though in Rome litter'd. Shakeſp. Coriclanss, 
z. A brutal monſter; a man without pt- 
ty: a term of reproach. 
Thou fell barbarian ! 
What had he done? what could provoke thy mad- 
neſs | 5 
To aſſaſſinate ſo great, ſo brave a man? A. Pins 
BarBA'RIAN. adj. Belonging to barod- 
rians ; ſavage. 5 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould'ring 28% - 
Barbarian blindneſs. ; Pept. 
BaRBA'RICK. adj. [barbaricus, Lat. in 
a different ſenſe, it means in Latin 
 evrought, fretted.] Foreign; far-fetched 
The gorgeous Eaſt, with richeſt hand, 


| „ ＋ barbarick pearl and gold. 
Show rs on her kings barbarick p Paradiſe L. 


The eaſtern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming and barbarick gold. Pf. 
Ba"RBARISM. 2. , [barbari/mus, Lat.] 
1. A form of ſpeech contrary to the put 
and exactneſs of any language. 
The language is as near approaching 1 
| our modern barbariſm will allow]; which 15 2 


can be expected from any now extante 
Dryden's Juvcnul, 


point; 
P biitpy, 
barba. 


_—_ 


— 


Dedicatit. 


I have for barbariſm ſpoke more 


Than for that angel knowledge you can 5 om 

The genius of Raphael having ſucces oy bg 
times of barbariſm and ignorance, ne 

| of painting is now arrived to perfc 


9 


; 


| Dryden's morally! 


BAR 
_ Tataſtty ; ſavageneſs of Manner? ; in- 


zuility. 7 2 
— ought to be had in tempering and 
managing the Iriſh, to bring them from their de- 
ſight of licentious barbariſm unto the love of good- 
zess and civility» _ Spenfer 18 

Divers great monarchies have riſen from bar- 


: 'vility, and fallen again to ruin. 
. Davies on Trelard. 


Cruelty; barbarity; unpitying hard- 
neſs of heart: not in aſe. 
They muſt perforce have melted, 
And barbariſm itfelf have pitied him. SHak. eb. I. 
BAA TATA T T. 1. . [from barbarons.) 
1. Savagenels ; incivility. ” or 
1. Cruelty ; inhumanity. 5 
And they did treat him with all te rudeneſo, 
reproach, and barbarity imaginable, Clarendon. 


| Barbariſm ; impurity of ſpeech. 
Next Petrarch follow'd, and in him we ſee 
What rhyme, improv'd in all its height, can be; f 
At beſta pleaſing ſound, and ſweet barbarity. Dryd. 
Latin expreſſes that in one word, which either 
the borbarity or narrowneſs of modern tongues can- 
not ſupply in more. Dryden. 
Affected refinements, Which ended by degrees 
in many barbarities, before the Goths had invaded 


Italy. F , Swift. 
BA'RBAROUS. adj. [barbaore, Fr. 
bag. —S ys - . 
1. Stranger ta civility ; ſavage ; uncivi- 
lized. 2 « 61 | : 9 
What need I fay more to you ? What ear is ſo. 
lurbarous but hath heard of Amphialus? Sidney. 
The doubtful damfel dare not yet commit 


{ 


Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous. Shakeſp. 
He left governour, Philip, for his country a 
Phrygian, and for manners more barbarous than 
he that ſet him there. Macc. 
A barbarous country muſt be broken by war, 
before it be capable of government; and when 
ſubdued, if it be not well planted, it will eftſoons 
return to barbariſm. Davies en Ircland. 


2 Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 
They who reſtored painting in Germany, not 
having thoſe reliques of antiquity, retained that 
terborous manner. Dryden. 
3. Cruel; inhuman. ; 
By their barbarous uſage, he died within a few 
days, to the grief of all that knew him. Clarendon. 
Ba'zBarOUSLY. adv. [from barbarous.] 
1. Ignorantly ; without knowledge or arts. 
2. In a manner contrary to the rules of 
ſpeech, | | | 
We barbarouſly call them bleſt, 
While ſwelling coffers break their owners reſt. Srepn. 


3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 
But yet you barbaroufly murder'd him. Dryden. 
She wiſhes it may proſper ; but her mother 

uſed one of her nieces very barbaroufly. Spectator. 

B:"nBaRoVUSNESs, 7. J [from barbarous.] 

1. Incivility of manners. 
Excellencies of muſiek and poetry are grown 

to be little more, but the one fiddling, and the other | 

rhinung; and are indeed very worthy of the ig- 

Norance of the friar, and the barbarouſneſs of the 

 Goths, 5 Temples 

2, Impurity of language. 

It is much degenerated, as touching the pure- 
neſs of ſpeech z being overgrown with bartarouſ- 
9 i Brerervocd, 
3. Cruelty, 

The barbaroufreſs of the trial, and the perſuaſives 
v7 tne clergy, prevailed to antiquate it. 


3 


To Ba"rBECUE, . a. A term uſed in the 
Weſt Indies for dreſſing a hog whole; 
which, being ſplit to the backbone, is 


>> 2ecuvs. z. / A hop dreft whole, in 
Ba'rBed. part. adj. [from To Barb.] 


| 2. Knots of ſaperfluous fleſh growing up in 


Bag-| 


Her ſingle perſon to their barbarous truth. Fairy Q: 


Hale s Common Law. | 


B A R 
aBout two foot above a charcoal fire, 
with which it is ſurrounded. 
Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endued, 
Cries, Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecurd. Pape. 


'B 


the Welt Indian manner. 


1. Furniſhed with armour, 

His glittering armour he will command to raft, 

His barbed ſteeds to ſtables. Shakeſp. Richard II. 

2. Bearded; jagged with hooks or points. 
If J conjecture right, no drizzling ſhow'r, 

But rattling ſtorm of arrows batb'd with fire. Milt. 

Bax BEL. 1. . [barbus, Lat.] 

1. A kind of fiſh found in rivers, large and 

ſtrong, but coarſe. „ 
The barbel is ſo called, by reaſon of the barb 


or wattels at his mouth, or under his chaps. 
Walton's Angler. 


; 


the channels of the month of a horſe. 
3 h Farrier's Die. | 
Ba"rBeR. 2. . [from To barb.] A man 
who ſhaves the beard. | | 
His chamber being ſtived with friends or ſuitors, 
he gave his legs, arms, and breaſts to his ſervants 
to Ureſs; his head and face to his barber, his eyes 
to his letters, and his ears to petitioners. Mitten. 
Thy boiſt'rous looks, 
No worthy match for valour to aſſail, 
But by the barber's razor beſt ſubdued. 
What ſyſtem, Dick, has right averr'd 
The cauſe, why woman has na beard ? 
In points like thefe we muſt agree; 
Our barber knows as much as we. Prior. 
To BARBER, wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
dreſs out; to powder. 
Gur courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of No woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the ſeaſt. 
| Shateſpeare. 
BaRBER-CHIRURGEON. 2. . A man who 
Joins the practice of ſurgery to the bar- 
ber's trade ; ſuch as were all ſurgeons 
formerly, but now it is uſed only for a 
low practiſer of ſurgery. 
He put himſelf into barber-chirurgeons hands, 
who, by unfit applications, raritied the tumour. 
| I Wiſeman's Surgery. 
BaKBER-MONGE®R. 2. // A word of re- 
proach in Shakeſpeare, which ſeems to 
ſignify a fop; a man decked out by his 
barber. | 
Draw, you roguez for though it be night, the 
moon ſhines; I'll make a ſop of the moonſhine 
of you; you Whoreſon, cullionly, barber-morger, | 
draw. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | 
BA"RBERRY. 2. . [berberis, Lat. or oxya- | 
canthus.] Pipperidge bufh. 
The ſpecies are, 1. The common barberyy, 
2. Barberry without ſtones. The firſt of theſe 
ſorts is very common in England, and often planted 
for hedges, _ | Miller. 
Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very uſeful 
in houſewifery ; that which beareth its fruit with- 
out ſtones is counted beſt. Mertimer. 


BAR D. 1. , [bardd, Welſh.] A poet. 


Milton. 


— 


There is among the Iriſh a kind of people called |. 


bards, which are to them inſtead of poets; whoſe 
profeſſion is to ſet forth rhe praiſes or diſpraiſes 
of men in their poems or rhime; the which are 
had ia high regard and eſtimation among them. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
And many bard that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. Fairy Q: 
The bard who firſt adorn'd our native tongue 
Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong, 
Which Homer might without a bluſh reh<arſe, 


| 


laid flat upon a large gridiron, raiſed 


9. Wantin 


Dryden, : 


BAR 
ARE. adj. [bane, Sax. bar, Dan.] 


1. Naked; without covering. 


The trees are bare and naked, which uſe both 


to cloath and houſe the kern. Spenſer on Ireland. 


Then ftretch'd her arms t' embrace the body 
bare; bs 

Her elaſping hands incloſe but empty air. Dryden. 

In the of4 Roman ſtatues, theſe two parts were 

always bare, and expoſed to view as much as our 

hands and face. Auadiſon. 


2. Uncovered in reſpect. 


Though the lords uſed to be covered whilſt the 
commons were bare, yet the commons would not 
be bare before the Scottiſh commiſſioners; and ſo 
none were covered. Clarendon. 


3. Unadorned; plain; ſimple ; without 


Ornament. 

Yet was their manners then but bare and plain; 
For th antique world exceſs and pride did hate. 
; Spenſer. 


4. Detected; no longer concealed. - 


Theſe falle pretexts and varnith'd colours failing, 


Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou mutt appear! 
| ' Milton. | 


5. Poor; indigent ; wanting plenty. 


Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy 
ſhould be left as bare as the apoſtles, when they 
had neither ſtaff nor fcriy 3. God would, I hope, 
endue them with the ſelf- ſame affeftion. . 

| Hooker's Preface. 

Even from a have treaſury, my ſucceſs has been 

contrary to that of Mr. Cowley. "Dryden. 


6. Mere; unaccompanied with uſual re- 


commendation. 
It was a dare petition of a ſtate | 
To one whom they had puniſhed. Shakeſpeare. - 
Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, only 
through a defect of knowledge; but carried, with 
theſe puffs of wind, contrary to knowledge. South. 


7. Threadbare ; much worn. 


You have an exchequer of words, and no other 
treaſure for your followers ; for it appears, by their 


bare liveries, that they live by your bare words. 
Shazeſpearte 


8. Not united with any thing ele. 


A defire to draw all things to the determination 
of bare and naked Scripture, hath cauſed much 
pains to be taken in abating the credit of man. 

| Hookers 

That which offendeth us, is the great diſgrace 

which they offer unto our cuſtom of Lare reading 
the word of God. 
clothes z flenderly ſupplicd 


with clothes, | | 
10. Sometimes it has of before the thing 


wanted or taken away. | 
Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair z 
For, tho* your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Of gold and filver, ſwords and darts remain. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Making a law to reduce intereit, will not raiſe 
the price of land; it will only leave the country 
barer of money. Locke, 
To BARE. v. a [from the adjeftive.} To 
ſtrip; to make bare or naked, 
The turtle, on the bared branch, 
Laments the wounds that death did launch. 
Spenſers 
There is a fabulous narration, that an herb 
groweth in the likeneſs of a lamb, and feedeth 
upon the graſs, in ſuch fort as it will bare the graſs 
round about, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory's 
Eriphyle here he found 
Baring her breaſt yet bleeding with the vane 
Dryd:us 
He bar'd an ancient oak of all her wakes 
Then on a rifing ground the trunk he plac'd. 
; Dryden 
For virtue, when I point the pen, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a tar z 
Can there be wanting, to defend her cauſe, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? 
3 q Pes. 
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BAR 
Bare, or Bore, The preteriic of To bear. 
See To Bran. 
Ba"kEBONE. . / [from bare and bone.) 
Lean, fo that the bones appear. 
Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebone : 


bow long is it ago, Jack, fince thou ſaweſt thy 
own knee? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
BAa"REFACED. adj. from bare and face.] 
1. With the face naked; not maſked. 
Your French crowns have no hair at all, and 
then you will play barefaced. 
Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
2. Shameleſs; unreſerved ; without con- 
cealment ; undiſguiſed. | 
The animeſities encreaſed, and the parties ap- 
peared barefaced againſt each other. Clarendon, 


It is moſt certain, that barefuced bawdry is the |. 


pooreſt pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 
BaREFA'CEDLY. adv. [from barefaced.] 
Openly ; ſhamefully ; without diſguiſe. 
hough only ſome profligate wretches own. it too 
barefacedly, yet, perhaps, we ſhould hear more, did 
not fear tie people's tongues, | Lecke. 
BarEra"cepNess. 2. / [from barefaced.] 
Effrontery ; aſſurance ; audaciouſneſs. 
Ba"rEFooT. adj. [from bare and Foot. 
Having no ſhoes. | 
Going to find a barefect brother out, 
One of our order. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Ba"REFOOT. adv. Without ſhoes, 
She muſt have a huſband ; 
I mutt dance barefoot on her wedding-day. 
Ambitious love hath ſo in me oitended, 
That barefoct plod I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vow. | 


Shat. 


caydes about him, ſtanding barefoct, bowing to the 
earth, Aadiſon. 
BaRETOCOT ED. ad. Being without ſhocs. 
He himſelf, with a rope about his neck, bare- 
fected, came to offer himſelf to the diſcretion of 
Leonatus. | Sidney. 
BAREOGN AWN. adj, [from bare and 
gnaaun.] Eaten bare. 
Know my name is loſt,. 
By treaſon's tooth baregna ton and cankerbit. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


BAR EEA DE b. a4. [from bare and head.) | 


Uncovered in reſpect. 
He, barebeaded, lower than his proud ſteed's neck, 
Beſpoke them thus. Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 
Next, before the chariot, went two men bare- 
breaded. Bacon. 
The victor knight had laid his helm aſide, 


Bareheaded, popularly low he bow' d. Dryd. Falles. 


BAR ELV. adv. | from bare. 
1. Nakedly. 

2. Poorly ; indigently. 

3. Without decoration. 


4. Merely ; only ; without any thing more. 
The external adminiſtration ot his word, is as 


well by reading barely the Scripture, as by explain- 


ing the ſame, | Hecker, 
The duke of Lancaſter is dead; 
And living too, for now his fon is duke 
— Barcly in title, not in revenue. Shak. Rich. II. 
He barely nam d the ſtreet, promis'd the wine, 
But his kind wife gave me the very ſign. Donne. 
Where the balance of trade &are/y pays for com- 
modities with commodities, there money muſt be 
ſent, or elſe the debts cannot be paid. Locke. 
Ba"RENEss. z. J. | from bare.] | 


1. Nakedneſs. | 
So you ſerve us 


Till we ſerve you; but when you have our roſes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick. ourſelves, 
And mock us with our barene/t. Spukeſpeares 
2. Leanneſs. 
For their poverty, I know not where they had 


mat; and for their barengi, they never learned | 


that of Me. Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſfeare. | 
Envoys deſcribe this holy man, with h's. Al- 


| 


* 


Ba“ R GAIN ER. 2. J 


3. A boat for burden. | 


- The barge ſhe fat in, like a burniſh'd throne, | 
Shakeſpeare. | 


BAR 


3. Poverty. | N 
Were it ſtripped of its privileges, and made as 
like the primitive church for its bareneſs as its pu- 
rity, it could legally want all ſuch 


4. Meanneſs of clothes. 


BA*RGAIN. 2. J. [bargen, Welſh ; ;» 


gaigne, Fr.] | 
1. A contract or agreement concernin 
the ſale of ſomething. 
What is marriage but a very bargain? wherein is 
ſought alliance, or portion, or reputation, with 
ſome defire of iſſue; not the faithful nuptial union 


of man and wife, Vacon. 
No more can be due to me, 
Than at the bargain made was meant. Donne. 
2. The thing bought or ſold; a purchaſe; 


the thing purchaſed. 
Give me but my price for the other two, and 
you ſhall even have that into the bargain. L'Eſtrange. 
He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, 
may give his fon a more genteel carriage, with 
greater learning into the bargain, than any at 
ſchool can do. 
3. Stipulation ; intereſted dealing. 
There was a difference between courteſies re- 
ceived from their maſter and the duke; for that 
the duke's might have ends of utility and bargain, 
whereas their maſter's could not. Bacon. 
4. An unexpected 
ſcenity. | 
Where ſold he bargains, whipſtitch? Dryden. 
As to bargains, few of them ſeem to be excel- 
lent, becauſe they all terminate in one ſingle 


point. Sæbift. 
No maid at court is leſs aſham'd, 
Howe'er for felling bargains fam'd. Seoift. 


5. An event; an upſhot : a low ſenſe. 
I am ſorry for thy misfortune ; however we 
muſt make the beſt of a bad bargain. 
| f Arbutbnot's Hiſtety of Febn Bull. 
6. In law. 


Bargain and ſale is a contract or agreement | 


made for manours, lands, Sc. alſo the transfer- 
ring the property of them from the bargainer to the. 
bargainee. Coscboell. 
To BARGAIN, v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
make a contract for the ſale or purchaſe 
of any thing: often with for before the 
thing. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And not to ſeek à queen to make him rich. 
So-worthleſs peaſants bargain for their wives, 
As market men for oxen, ſheep, or horſe. Shak. 
For thoſe that are like to be in plenty, they may 
be bargained for upon the ground. 
The thrifty Rate will bargain ere they fight. 
| ryden. 
It is poſſible the great duke may bergain fer the 
revublick of Lucca, by che help of his great trea- 
ſures. Addiſon on Italy. 


Bak CAIN TE“. 2. /. from Bargain.] He 


or ſhe that accepts a bargain. See 


BARGAIN. 

[from bargain.] The 
perſon who proffers, or makes a bar- 
gain. See BARGAIN. : 

BARGE. ». /. [ bargie, Dutch, from barga, 
low Lat. ] 

1. A boat for pleaſure. 


Burnt on the water. 
Plac'd in the gilded barge, 
Proud with the burden of fo ſweet a 1 ; 
With painted oars the youths begin to ſweep 
Neptune's ſmooth face. Waller. 


2. A ſea commander's boat. 


F 

It was conſulted, when L.had taken my barge |. 
and gone aſhore, that my ſhip ſhovld have ſet fail Þ- 
Raleigh. | 


and left mo. 


privileges. Soath. 


Locke. | 


Bacon. 


reply, tending to ob- 
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BAR 


| Ba'RCER. 2. . (from barge.) The mans. 


ger of a barge. 

Many wafarers make themſelves glee, by put 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege ws 
again, like the Campellians in the north, and the 
London bargers, forſſow not to baigne them, 

F Carew's Survey of Cornꝛoa 
BARK. ». /. [barck, Dan.] FO 
1. The rind or covering of a tree, 

Trees laſt according to the ſtrength and quanti 
of their ſap and juice; being well munited by their 
bark againſt the injuries of the air. 

Hife. 


| Bacon's Natural 
| Wand'ring.in the dark, 
Phy ficians for the tree have found the bar}. Did. 
2. A ſmall ſhip. [from Barca, low Lat.] 
The duke of Parma muſt have flown, if he 
would have come into England; for he could 
neither get bark nor mariner to put to ſea, 
Bacon on the War with 
It was that fatal and perfidious bart, 
Built in th' eclipſe, and rigg'd with curſes dark, 
That ſunk ſo low that ſacred head of thine. M. 
Who to a woman truſts his peace of mind, 
Truſts a+frail bark with a tempeſtuous wind. 
| | Granvwill, 
To BaR EK. v. #. [beoncan, Saxon.] 
1. To make the noiſe which a dog makes 


when he threatens or purſues. 

| | Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 

And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, 

That dogs bark at me. Shakeſp. Richard Ill. 
Why do your dogs bark ſo ? be there bears ' 

th* town? Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſir, 
Tn vain the herdman calls him back again; 

The dogs ſtand off afar, and bark in vain. C:v!:,, 

2. To clamour at; to purſue with re- 


proaches. 
Vile is the vengeance on the aſhes cold, 
And envy baſe, to bark at fleeping fame. Fay N 


Spain, 


____ You dare oo 
The envious barking-of your ſaucy tongue 
Againſt my lord ! Shakeſpeare, 


To BAR EK. v. a. [from the noun.] . To 
ſtrip trees of their bark. 


The ſevereſt penalties ought to be put upon 
barking any tree that is not felled. Temf/ts 
Theſe trees, after they are ha- xd, and cut into 
ſhape, are tumbled down from the mountains into 
the ſtream. : ddiſens 
BARK-BARED. adj. [from bark and bare.) 
Stripped of the bark. 


Excorticated and bark-bared trees may be pe- 
| ſerved by nouriſhing up a ſhoot from the for, 
or below the tripped place, cutting the body of ite 
tree ſloping off a little above the ſhoot, and it will 
heal, and be covered with bark. Mer:imers 
Ba"rKER. 2. , [from bark.) 
1. One that barks or clamours. | 
What hath he done more than a baſe cur? 
barked and made a noiſe ? had a fool or two to 
ſpit in his mouth ? But they are rather enemies 0! 
my fame than me, theſe harter. Ben Forſets 


2. [from bark of trees.) One that is em- 
ployed in ſtripping trees. 


Ba'rxy. adj. [from bark.] Conſiſting of 


bark ; containing bark. 


Ivy ſo enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 


Shakeſpeare 
BARLEY. z. , [derived by Junius from 
72, hordeum.] 

It hath a thick ſpike z the calyx, hulk, 2 
and flower, are like thoſe of wheat or rue, but l e 
awns are rough; the ſeed is-ſwelling in the mid, 
and, for the moſt part, ends in a ſharp point, 0 
which the huſks are cloſely united. The ffecles 
are, 1. Common long-eared bar/cy. 2+ Winter or 
ſquare barley, by ſome called big. 3: Sprat a wy : 
or battledoor harley. All theſe ſorts of barity 1 
ſown in the ſpring of the yeat, in à dry time. - 
ſome very dry light1and, the barley 15 ſown _ L 
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in March; Bar.. r bis, i 
— J. The ſquare barley, or big, is 
ho ee e in the north of England, and in 
chief ang is hardier than the other forts. 

Scotland; Miller. 
is emollient, moiſtening, and expecto- 
. 2 was choſen = Hippocrates as a 

50d in inflammatory diſtempers. 
proper . 1 derbe on Aliments. 


BI ET BRAKE. 2. fe A kind of rural 
* is*d ſhe went abroad thereb 
hbours prais'd ſhe went abroa reby, 
ee . ſweet ſwift feet to try. Sidney. 
BaxlET BROTH. 1 [from barley and 
rh.) A low word ſometimes uſed for 
beer. 
ſrong Can ſodden water, 
ſurreyn'd jades, their barley broth, 
14 blood to ſuch valiant heat ? Shak. 
BanLEY CORN. 7 . [from barley and 
arr.] A grain of barley; the begin- 
ning of our meaſure of length; the third 
art of an inch. : 
A long, long journeys choak'd with brakes and 
thorns 
Il meaſur'd by ten thouſand barley corns. Tickell. 
Pantey Mow. #. , [from barley and 
need.] The place where reaped barley 
is ſtow ed up. | | 
Whenever by yon barley mono J paſs, 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy laſs, Gay. 
BARM, z. / [ burm, Welſh ; beonm, Sax. ] 
Veaſt; the ferment put into drink to 
make it work ; and into bread, to 
lighten and ſwell it. 
Are you not he 
That ſometimes make the drink bear no barm, 
Miflead night wand'rers, laughing at their harm? 
Shakeſpearc. 
Try the force of imagination upon ſtaying the 
working of beer, when the barm is put into it. 

: | Bacon. 
Dux. adj, [from barm.] Containing 
barm ; yeaſty, | 

Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They paſs, to drive the tedious hours away; 
And their cold ſtomachs with crown'd goblets cheer 
Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. Dryden. 
pars. z. J. [benn, Sax.] A place or houſe 
. laying up any ſort of grain, hay, or 
aw, 


A drench for 
Deco their co 


In vain the burns expect their promis'd load 
Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap'd abroad. 

; Dryden. 
| Took notice of the make of barns here: hay- 
"2 laid a frame of wood, they place, at the ſour 
corners, four blocks, in ſuch a ſhape as neither 
me nor vermin can creep up. Addiſon. 

"RNACLE, u. % [probably of be ann, 
vax, a child, and aac, Sax. an oak. 
A kind of thell fiſh that grow upon 
timber that lies in the ſea. 
A bird like a gooſe, fabulouſly ſuppoſed 
to grow on trees. | | 
p is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and, im- 
Pucence, to affirm that the firſt men might grow 


= noſe, to hinder him from ſtruggling 
-1 an inciſion is made. Farr. Dick. 


| ARO METER. fi , . 
ud (erg, a from 2420-, weight, 


but in ſtrong clayey foils it is not | 


vo: 
107 trees, as the ſtory goes about Barnacles; or 


_ be the lice of ſome vaſt prodigious animals, 
: e ſpecies Is now extinct. Bentley. 
trom the moſt refin'd of ſaints 
- naturally grow miſcreants, 5 
1 $ tarnecles turn Soland geeſe 
"th" iſſands of the Orcades. Hudibras. | 


r inſtrument made commonly of iron | 
"Une uſe of farriers, to hold a horſe by 


BAR 


meaſuring the weight of the atmoſphere, 
and the variations in it, in order chiefly 
to determine the changes of the weather. 
It differs from the baroſcope, which 
only ſhews that the air is heavier at one 
time than another, without ſpecifying 
the difference. The barometer is founded 
upon the Torricellian experiment, ſo 
called from Torricelli, the inventor of 
it, at Florence, in 1643. It is a glaſs 
tube filled with mercury, horizontally 
ſealed at one end; the other open, and 
immerged in a baſin of ſtagnant mer- 
cury : ſo that, as the weight of the at- 
moſphere diminiſhes, the mercury in the 
tube will deſcend, and, as it increaſes, 
the mercury will aſcend ; the column 
of mercury ſuſpended in the tube being 
always equal to the weight of the in- 


cumbent atmoſphere. 

The meaſuring the heights of mountains, and 
finding the elevation of places. above the level of 
the ſea, hath been much promoted by barome- 
trical experiments, founded upon that eflentia! 
property of the air, its gravity or preſſure. As 
the column of mercury in the barometer is counter- 
poiſed by a column of air of equal weight, ſo what- 
ever cauſes make the air heavier or lighter, the 
preſſure of it will be thereby increaſed or leſſened, 

and of conſequence the mercury will riſe or fall. 
Harris. 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it 
counterpoiſes a column of mercury from twenty- 
ſeven inches and one half to thirty and one half, 
the gravity of the atmoſphere varying one tenth, 
which are its utmoſt limits; ſo that the exact 
ſpecifick gravity of the air can be determined 
when the barometer ſtands at thirty inches, with a 
moderate heat of the weather. Arbutbnot on Air. 


BaROME'TRICAL. adj. [from barometer.] 
Relating to the barometer. 

He is very accurate in making barometrical and 
thermmetrical inFr1.nents. Derb. Phy/ico-Theol, 

BARON. . . [The etymology of this 
word 1s very uncertain. Baro, among 
the Romans, ſignified a brave warriour, 
or a brutal man; and, from the firſt of 
theſe ſignifications, Menage derives ba- 
ron, as a term of military dignity. 
Others ſuppoſe it originally to ſignify 
only a man, in which ſenſe baron, or 
varon, is ſtill uſed by rhe Spaniards ; 
and, to confirm this conjecture, our law 
yet uſes baron and femme, huſband and 
wife. Others deduce it from ber, an 
old Gauliſh word, fignifying comman- 
der; others from the Hebrew 522, of 
the ſame import. Some think it a con- 
traction of par homme, or peer, which 
ſeems leaſt probable.] 

1. A degree of nobility next to a viſcount. 
It may be probably thought, that anci- 
ently, in England, all thoſe were called 
barons, that had ſuch ſigniories as we 
now call court barons and it is ſaid, 
that, after the Conqueſt, all ſuch came 
to the parliament, and fat as nobles in 
the upper houſe. But when, by expe- 
rience, it appeared that the parliament 
was too much crowded with ſuch multi- 
tudes, it became a cuſtom, that none 


ſhould come but ſuch as the king, for 
their extraordinary wiſdom or quality, | 


thought good to call by writ ; which 


ure.] A machine for} writ ran hac vice tantum. After that, 


BAR 


men ſeeing that this ſtate of nobility was 
but caſual, and depending merely on the 
prince's pleaſure, obtained of the king 
letters patent of this dignity to them 
and their heirs male; and theſe were 
called barons by letters patent, or by 
creation, whoſe poſterity are now thoſe 
barons that are called lords of the par- 


liament ; of which kind the king may 


create more at his pleaſure. It is never- 
theleſs thought, that there are yet barons 
by writ, as well as barons by letters 
patent, and that they may be diſcerned 
by their titles ; the barons by writ being 
thoſe that, to the title of lord, have their 
own ſurnames annexed ; whereas the 
barons by letters patent are named by 
their baronies. Theſe barons, which 
were firſt by writ, may now juſtly alſo 

be called barons by preſcription ; for that 
they have continued barons, in them- 
ſelves and their anceſtors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alſo barons 
by tenure, as the biſhops of the land, 
who, by virtue of baronies annexed to 
their biſhopricks, have always had place 
in the upper houſe of parliament, and 
are called lords foiritual $ 

2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the ex- 
chequer to the king : of theſe the prin- 
cipal is called lord chief baron, and the 
three others are his aſſiſtants, between 
the king and his ſubjects, in cauſes of 
juſtice belonging to the exchequer. 


3. There are alſo barons of the cinque 


ports ; two to each of the ſeven towns, 

_ Haſtings, Winchelſea, Rye, Rumney, 
Hithe, Dover, and Sandwich, that have 
places in the lower houſe of parliament, 

| | Corvell. 

They that bear 

The cloth of ſtate above, are tour barons 
Of the cinque ports. 
4. Baron is uſed for the huſband in relation 
to his wife. Coal. 
5. A Baron of Beef is when the two ſirloins 
are not cut aſunder, but joined together 


by the end of the backbone. Die, 


Ba"rONAGE. . , [from baron.] 

1. The body of barons and peers. 

His charters of the liberties of England, and of 
the fore, were hardly, and with difficulty, gained 
by his baronage at Staines, A. D. 1215. Hale. 

2. The dignity of a baron. | 

3- The land which gives title to a baron. 

BARON ESS. 7. . [baronef/a, Ital. baro- 
niſſa, Lat.] A baron's lady. 

BARON ET. 2. , [of baron, and er, dimi- 
nutive termination.] The loweſt degree 
of honour that is hereditary: it is below 
a baron and above a knight ; and has 
the precedency of all other knights, ex- 
cept the knights of the garter. It was 
firſt founded by king James I. 4. D. 
1611. Cowell, But it appears, by the 
following paſſage, that the term was in 
uſe before, though in another ſenſe, _ 

King Edward III. being bearded and croſſed by 
the clergy, was adviſed to direct out his writs to 


certain gentlemen of the beſt abilities, entitling 
them therein barons: in the next parliament. By 


which means he had fo many barons in his par- 
liament, as were able to weigh down. the —_ 
whic 
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which barons were not afterwards lords, but Bro- 
nefs, as ſundry of them do yet retain the oy 
Sper, *. 

BARON Y. 2. . [baronnie, Fr. beohny, 
Sax. ] That honour or lordſhip that gives 


title to a baron. Such are not only the 
fees of temporal barous, but of biltoz!s 
allo. Cemnvell, 
Ba"roscors. 2. / [Gare and cnmtu.] An 
inſtrument to ſhe the weight of the at- 
moſphere. Sce BaROMETER. 
If there was always a calm, the equilibrium 
couid only be changed by the contents; where the 
winds are not variable, the alterations of the &a- 
; reſcabe are very mall. Aid uthuzt. 
BAR RACAN. 1. /. [ Hour acan, or barracun, 
Fr] A ſtrong thick kind of camelot. 
BAR RACER. 2. . [barracca, Span.] 
1. Little cabbins made by the Spaniſh 
fiſkermen on the ſea thore ; or little 
lodges for ſoldiers in a camp. 
2. It is generally taken among us for build- 


ings to lodge ſoldiers. 


BARRKATOR. 2. . [from &orat, old Fr, 
from which is ſtill retained barateur, a 
cheat.] A wrangler, and encourager of 
law-fuits, 

Will it not reflect as much on thy character, 
Nic, to turn £arratoy in thy old days, a ſtirrer-up 
of quarrels among thy neighbours ? 

x Arbuthnct's Hiftury of John Pull 

Ba"rnaTRyY. 2. /. from barrater.] The 
practice er crime of a barrator ; fou] 
practice in law. 

Tis arrant barratry, that bears | 
Point blank an action gainſt our laws. Hudibras. 

Barret. 2. . [baril, Welſh.] 

1. A round wooden veſſel to be ſtopped 
cloſe. 5 

It hath been obſerved by one of the ancients, 
that an empty barrel, knocked upon with the 
finger, giveth a dlapaſon to the found of the like 
barrel tall, | Bacon. 

Trembling to approach 
The ſ little harre!, which he fears to broach. Dryd. 

>. A particular meaſure in liquids. A 
barrel of wine is thirty-one gallons and 
a half; of ale, thirty-two gallons ; of 
beer, thirty-ſix gallons; and of beer- 
vinegar, thirty-four gallons. 

3. {In dry meaſure.] A &arrel of Eſſex 
butter contains one hundred and fix 
pounds ; of Suffolk butter, two hundred 
and fifty-ſix. A barre! of herrings 
ſhould contain thirty-two gallons wine 
meaſure, holding uſually a thouſand her- 
rings. 

Several colleges, inſtead of limiting their rents 
to a certain ſum, prevailed wich their tenants to 
ray the price of fo many berre!s of corn, as the 
market went. 

4. Any thing hollow); as, the Sarrel of a 
gun, that part which holds the ſhot. 

Take the barrel of a long gun perſectly bored, 
ſet it upright with the breech upon the ground, 
and take a bullet exactly fit for it; then, if you 
fuck at the mouth of the barrel ever ſo gently, 
the bullet will come up ſo forcibly, that it will 
hazardhe ſtriking out your teeth, Digby. 

5. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder 

about which any thing is wound. 

Your ſtring and bow mutt be accommodated to 
your drill; if too weak, it will not carry about the 

barrel. Maxon. 


E. Barrel of the Ear, is a cavity behind the 


Soi e. 


BAR 


| _ tympannm; covered with à fine mem- 
brane. | Dix. 
To BARREL. v. a. {from the nom.] To 
put any thing in a barrel for preſerva- 
tion. | „„ 
N I would have their beef beforehand harrelled, 
which may be uſed as is needed. Spenſer on Trel. 

Barrel up earth, and fow ſome feed in it, and 
put it in the bottom of a pond. Bacon. 

BA'RREL-BELLIED. ad. [from barrel and 
belly.) Having a large belly. 

Dauntleſs at empty noiſes ; lofty-neck'd, 
Marr - headed, barrel-bellz*d, broadly back'd. Dryd. 

BARREN. 2d. bane, Sax. naked; pro- 
perly applied to trees or ground un- 
fruit ful. 

1. Without the quality of producing its 
kind; not prolifick : applied to animals. 

They haiPa him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitieis crown, 
And put a barren ſceptre in my gripes 
No ſon of mine ſucceeding. Shakeſpeares 

There Hall not be male or female barren among 
you, or among your cattle, Deuteronomy. 

2. Unfruitful ; nat fertile; ſterile. 

The fituation cf this city is pleaſant, but the 
water is naught, and the ground barren. 2 Kings. 

Telemackus is far from exalting the nature of 
his country; he confeſſes it to be Barren. Pope. 

3. Not copious; ſcanty. | 

Some ſchemes will appear barren of hints and 
matter, but prove to be fruitful. Sevift. 

4. Unmeaning; uninventive ; dull. 

There be of them that will make themſelves 
laugh, to ſet on ſome quantity of barren ſpectators 
to laugh too. Shakeſpeare. 

BARRENLY, adv. | from barren.] Un- 
fruitfully. | 

BAR RENN ESS. 1. . from barren.] 

1. Want of offspring; want of the power 
of procreation. 

I pray'd for children, and thought barrenneſs 
In wedlock a reproach. Milton. 

No more be mention'd then of violence 
Againſt ourſelves ; and wilful barrenneſs, 

That cuts us off from hope. Milton. 

2. Unfruitfulneſs ; ſterility ; infertility. 

Within the ſelf-ſame hamlet, lands have divers 
degrees of value, through the diverſity of their 
fertility or barrenneſs. Bacon, 
3. Want of invention ; want of the power 
of producing any thing new. 

The adventures of Ulyſſes are imitated in the 
Hneis; though the accidents are not the ſame, 
which would have argued him of a total barrcnncſs 
of inventions | Dryden. 
4. Want of matter ; ſcantineſs, 

The importunity of our adverſaries hath con- 
trained us longer to dwell than the barrenneſs of 
ſo poor a cauſe could have ſeemed either to require 
or to admit. 5 Hoster. 
5. [In theology. ] Aridity ; want of emo- 
tion or ſenſibility, _ 

The greateſt ſaints ſometimes are fervent, and 
ſometimes feel a barrcnnefs of devotion. Taylor. 
Ba'RREN WORT. . J. [epimedium, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. | 
Ba"RKFUL. adj. [from bar and full.] Full 


of obſtructions, 
A barrful ftrife ! 

Whoe'er I woo, myſelf would be his wife. 
BaRRIiCAa'DE. 2. / [barricade, Fr.] 
1. A fortification, made in haſte, of trees, 
earth, waggons, or any thing elſe, to 
keep off an attack. 
2. Any ſtop; bar; obſtruction. 

There muſt be ſuch a barricade, as would greatly 
annoy, or abſolutely ſtop, the currents of the at- 


Shak. 


70 BAN TCA“ E. v. a. {[barricadey, Fi ] 
1. To ſtop up a paſſage. 

Now all the pavement ſounds with trams" 

feet, x: 


And the mixt hurry barricades the ſtreet x 
Entangled here, the waggon's lengthen'd 


'; 


term, 
2. To hinder by ſtoppage. 65 
A new vulcano continualiy diſcbargine the 
matter, which being till then harricaged 8 7 
impriſoned in the bowels of the ea:th, waz va 
occaſion of very great and frequent calamiti.,, 3 
I Ni 
BAR RICA Do. n. J. arricada, Span.) 4 
fortification ; a bar; any thing fx21y 
hinder entrance, 

The acceis was by a neck of land, hetwosn +, 
ſea on one part, and the harbour water, or jn-, 
ſea, on the other; fortified clean over wit), ; 
rampier and Farricado. 

To BARRICA DO. v. a. [from the 
To fortify ; to bar ; to ſtop up, 
Faſt we found, fat mu- 

The diſmal gates, and harricadsd fron;' 17, 

He had not time to bars icago the dor; f 
the enemy entered. Charchdee. 

The truth of cauſes we find ſo obi ter t thy 
it ſeems almoſt barricadced from an int ld 
approach, | 

BA'RRIER. . . [Barriere, Fr. It is one. 
times pronounced with the accent 0 
the Jaſt ſyllable, but it is placed no 
properly on the firſt.] 

1. A barricade; an entrenchment. 

Safe in the love of heav'n, an ocean fh 
Around our realm, a barricr trom the fu. Pr, 

2. A fortification, or ſtrong place, 2 9; 
the frontiers of a country. 

The queen is guarantee of the Dutch, bat 
poſſeſſion of the barrier, and the revenues ther! 

Sxin 


07 441 


ftr I. 
£ Hh 


non. 


3 
Img. 


2 


provement. : 61 
4. A bar to mark the limits of any place 
For juſts, and tourneys, and barrier, the gl 
of them are chiefly in the chariots, where!n t'2 
challengers make their entries. 
Pris'ners to the pillar bound, 

At either barrier plac'd; nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or arm'd anew. Dryden 
5. A boundary; a limit. 
But wave whate'er to Cadmus may belongs 
And fix, O mule, the barrier of thy long | 
At Oedipus. | FI Stata 
How inſtinct varies in the grovel1ng %u, 
Compar'd, half reas'ning elephant | with thin: 
Twixt that and reaſon what a nice 4 
For ever ſep'rate, yet for ever near. P 1 
BA “RK IST ER. 2. , [from bar.] i Per 
qualified to plead cauſes, called an x 
vocate or licentiate in other wy 
and courts. Outer barriſters are ple 
without the bar, to diftinguill 48“ 
from inner barrifers ; ſuch ade 1 
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DARTR A 


benchers, or thoſe who have been Peas belli 

ers, the counſel of the king, queef" Da RkTox 

princes, who are admitted 10 Pp Manou 

within the bar. A counſellor at l. | ometi 
| Bhaunt. Chant" * 


BA“ R ROW. 7. /. [benepe, Sax. fuppoics 
Skinner to come from 6car-.] An) 15 
of carriage moved by the hand; _ 
hand-barrow, a frame of boarcs. l 
handles at each end, carried bee 
two men; a aobeel-barroru, that Wale 


£ 211188 ! 
one man puſhes forward by 1% 


moſphere, Derbam. 


upon one wheel. u 


mung 
* "3" 68% 
SEE, 

= 


lived to be carried in a baſket, Uke a 
ee bf butchers oifal, and thrown into the 


i Shakeſpeare. 
Thames* No barrow's wheel 


Spal mark thy ſtocking with a miry trace. Gay. 


„ow. 2. , [benz, Sax.] A hog: 
u. e burrow greaſe, or hog's lard. 
55 whether in the beginning or 


BaR ROW, e 
end of names of places, ſignifies a 


7 crore 3 from beanpe, which the Saxons 
0 5 id in the ſame ſenſe. Gibſon. 
> 2208 is likewiſe uſed in Cornwall for 
* 1 hillock, under which, in old times, 
| A bodies have been buried. : 
0 | BARTER. v. z. [baratter, Fr. to trick 
= in trafick ; from 6arat, craft, fraud. ] 
1 To traffick by exchanging one commo- 
denz iy for another, in oppoſition to pur- 
1 claüng with money. 

ur.] As if they ſcorn'd to trade and barter, 


By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibras. 
A man has not every thing growing upon his 
foil, 204 therefore is willing to barter with his 


9 5 k neighbours X Collier. 
Nes, | 6 BARTER, . 2. 

þ 1. To give any thing in exchange for 
oY ſomething elle. | 

*. For him was I exchang'd and ranſom'd; 

* But with a bäſer man of arms by far 

* Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me. 

More Shakeſpeare. 


Then as thou wilt diſpoſe the reſt, 
Tothoſe who, at the market rate, 
Can barter honour for eſtates Prizr. 
| Ifee nothing left us, but to truck and barter 
car goods, like the wild Indians, with each other. 
| Swift. 
. Sometimes it is uſed with the particle 
arzay before the thing given. 
If they will barter azvay their time, methinks 
15:4 hould at leaſt have ſome eaſe in exchange. 
| Decay of Piety. 
He alſo bartered azvay plums, that would have 
res in a week, for nuts that would laſt good for 


5 bi cating a Whole year. Lacke. 
Ns Pi RTER, z. / [from the verb.] The act 
2107108 0 . . 

ry or practice of trafficking by exchange of 


commodities ; ſometimes the thing given 
in exchange. 

From England they may be furniſhed with ſuch 
tags as they may want, and, in exchange or 
barter, ſend other things with which they may 
adound, | Bacen. 
He who corrupteth Engliſh with foreign words, 
das wiſe as ladies that change plate for china; 


for which the laudable traffick of old clothes is 
much the faire barter, Felton. 


DRTERER, 2. /. [from barter.] He that 


Pp .* „ 

* | tratficks by exchange of commodities, 
* Fd 1. /. [from barter.] Exchange 
"tri - commodities, 

vel tis a received 0 ini 5 7 
aders Wes, there pinion, that, in moſt ancient 


was only bartery or exchange of com- 
nongſt moſt nations. Camden's Remains. 


1 kTRAM, 2. J A plant; the ſame with 
pelbtory, 

3 1. / The demeſne lands of a 

3 the manour-houſe itſelf; and 
meumes the out-houſes. Blount. 


Nas. ach. (bar, Fr. baſs, Ital. baxe. 
low Latin; Pax. 


modities a; 


Mean; vile; worthleſs: of things. 
dr eee white plumb is a laſe plumb, and 
e date plumb are no very good plumbs, 
EDN Bacon. 
n 165 yo was only famous for counterfeiting 
3 168 as earthen pitchers, a ſcullery; 
Jen he was ſurkamed Rupographus. 


Peac bam. 
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BAS 
2, Of mean ſpirit ; diſingenuous; illi- 


beral ; ungenerous ; low; without dig- 


nity of ſentiment: of perſons. 

Since the perfections are ſuch in the party 1 
love, as the feeling of them cannot come unto any 
unnoble heart; ſhall that heart, lifted up to ſuch 
a height, be counted baſe ? | Sidney. 

It is baſe in his adverſaries thus to dwell upon 
the exceſſes of a paſſion. Atterbury. 

3. Of low ſtation; of mean account ; with- 


out dignity of rank ; without honour. 
If the lords and chief men degenerate, what 
ſhall be hoped of the peaſants and baſer people? 
; Spenſer on Ireland. 
6 If that rebellion 
Came, like itſelf, in baſe and abject routs, 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, | 
Had not been here. Shakeſpeare. 
It could not elſe be, I ſhould prove fo baſe 
To ſue and be denied ſuch common grace. Shek. 
And I will yet be more vile than this, and will 
be baſe in mine own ſight. 2 Sam. 
Inſurre@ons of baſe people are commonly more 
'furious in their beginnings. Bacon. 
He, whoſe mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind; 
Though poor in fortune, of celeſtial race; 
And he commits the crime who calls him baſc. 
: | Dryden. 
4. Baſe-born ; born out of wedlock, and by 
conſequence of no honourable birth; il- 
legitimate. 
Why baſtar1? wherefore baſe ? 
When my dimenſions are as well compact 
As honeſt madam's iſſue. Shakeſpeare. 
This young lord loſt his life with his father in 
the field, and with them a beſe ſon. Camden's Rem. 
5. Applied to metals, without value. It 
is uſed in this ſenſe of all metal except 


gold and filver. 

A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold 
in it, without any alloy or baſer metal. Watts. 

6. Applied to ſounds, deep; grave. It 
is more frequently written 4a/5, though 
the comparative 6a/er ſeems to require 
bajz. 

In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the 
further from the mouth of the pipe, the more baſe 
ſound they yield. Bacon. 

BasE-BORN. adj. Born out of wedlock: 

But ſee tay baje-born child, thy babe of ſhame, 
Who, left by thee, upon our pariſh carne. Gay. 

Bas E-COURTr. 2. J. [| bas cour, Fr.] Lower 
court; not the chief court that leads to 
the houſe; the back- yard; the farm- 
yard. EE 

My lore, in the Ea{.-court he doth attend, 

To ſpeak with you. | Shakeſpeare. 
BASE-MIN DED. ag, Mean - ſpirited ; 
worthleſs, | 

It ſignifieth, as it ſeemeth, no more than ab- 

ject, baſe-minded, falſe-hearted, coward, or nidget. 
8 | Camden's Remains. 

BasE-vioL. 2. / [uſually written 4baj5- 
vol.] An inſtrument which is uſed in 
concerts for the baſe found. 

At the firit grin he caſt every human feature out 
of his countenance z at the ſecond, he became the 
head of a baſe-wiil. Addijon. 

BasE. 1. . ¶ bas, Fr. baſis, Lat.] 

1. The bottom of any thing: commonly 
uſed for the lower part of a building, 
or column. 

What if it tempt thee tow'rd the flocd, my lord ? 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 

That beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea? Shakeſp. 

Firm Dorick piliars found your ſolid baſe; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher ſpace. Dryd. 

And all below i: ſtrength, and all above js grace, 
Columns of poliſh'd marble. firmly ſet 

On golden baſes, are his legs and feet. 


Pe ier. 
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BAS 
2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. 
Men of weak abilities in great place, are like 
little ſtatues ſet on great baſes, made the leſs by 
their advancement. : Bacon. 
Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients 
placed a ram at the baſe of his images. Brome. 
3- That part of any ornament which hangs 
down, as houſings. 
Phalaſtus was all in white, having his baſes and 
capariſon embroidered, Sidney. 
4. The broad part of any body; as, the 
bottom of a cone. 
5. Stockings, or perhaps the armour for 


the legs. from 5a, Fr.] 
Nor thall ir e'er be ſaid that wight, 
With gauntlet blue and befes white, 
And round bunt truncheon by his fide, 
So great a man at arms defy'd. Hudibras. 
6. The place from which racers or tilters 
run; the bottom of the field; the car= 
cer, the ſtarting-poſt. 
He faid; to their appointed baſe they went; 
With beating heart th' expecting ſign receive, 
And, ſtarting all at once, the barrier leave. Dyyd. 
7. The ſtring that gives a baſe ſound. 


At thy well tharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, 


8. An old ruſtick play, written by Sinner 
bays, and in ſome counties called priſon 
bars. 

He with two ſtriplings (lads more like to run 
The country baſe, tian to commit ſuck ſlaughter) 
Made good the paſſage. Shakeſpeare, 


To Bas E. v. a. [Lafer, Fr.] To embale ; 


meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently 
refined metals, which we cannot baſe : as, whether- 
iron, braſs, and tin be refined to the height. Bacon. 

Ba"sELY. adv. [from baſe.) _ 
1. In a baſe manner; meanly ; diſhonour- 
ably. | 

The king is not himſelf, byt baſely led 
By flatterers. | Shakeſpeare. 

A lieutenant baſcly gave it up, as ſoon a Eilex 
in his paſſage demanded it, Clas enden. 

With broken vows his fame he will not ftain, 
With conqueſt baſely bought, and with inglorious 

gain. Dryden. 
2. In baſtardy. ; 

Tneſe two Mitylene brethren, baſely born, crept 
out of a ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of great 
kings. | Knolls. 

Bas EN ESS. 2. /. [from baje.] 
1. Meanneſs; vileneſs; badneſs. 
Such is the power of that ſweet paſſion, 
That it all ſordid aſeneſs doth expel, Sperſere 
Your ſoul 's above the bajeneſs of diſtruſt: 
Nothing but love could make you ſo unjuſt. Dryd. 
When a man's folly maſt be ſpread open betors 
the angels, and all his bajccſs ript up before thoſe 
pure ſpirits, this will be a double hell. eciuths 


2. Vileneſs of metal. 
We alleged the fraudulent obtaining his patent, 
the baſeneſs or his metal, and the prodigious ſun 
to be coined. 5 ; Swifts 
3. Baſtardy ; illegitimacy of birth. 
Why brand they us 
With baſe? with boſeneſs # baftarly ? Shakeſpeares 
4. Deepneſs of ſound. ; | 
The juſt and meaſured proportion of the air 
percufied towards the baſeneſs or trebleneſs of tones, 
is one of the greateſt ſecrets in the contemplation 
of ſounds. Bacon. 


ihot. 


The trebles queak for fear, the baſes roar. Dryden. 


to make leſs valuable by admixture of 


To BASH. v. 2. probably from 4aje.] TO 
be aſhamed; to be coniounded with 
ſhame. 

His countenance was bold, and baſhed not 
For Guyon's looks, buy {(corntul eye-glance at him 
Spenſer 
Bas HAW˖. 
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BAS 


Basna'w. 2. ſ. [ſometimes written B.] 


A title of honour and command among 
the Turks; the viceroy of a province 
+ the general of an army. 

The Turks made an expedition into Perſia 
and, becauſe of the traits of the mountains, the 
boſoaw conſulted which way they thould get in. 

Bacon. 

Bas H FUL. adj, [This word, with all 
thoſe. of the ſame race, are of uncertain 
etymology, Sinn, imagines them de- 
rived from ba, or mean; Minjhexv, 
from verbaeſen, Dut. to ſtrike with aſto- 
niſhment ; Junius, from Bac, which 
he finds in HLehchius to ſignify ſpare. 


The conjecture of Minſhew ſeems moi: | 


probable. ] 
Modeſt ; ſhamefaced, 

I never tempted her with word too large; 
But, as a brother to his ſiſter, ſhew'd 
Baſbful ſincerity, and comely love. 

2. Sheepiſh.; vitiouſly modeſt. 
He looked with an almoſt baſ2u7 kind of mo- 
deſty, as it he feared the eyes of man. 
| Hence, baff#! cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and koly innocence. 5hat, 
Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 

And baſhful in his firſt attempt to write, 

Lies cautiouſly obſcure. Addiſon. 
Ba"sHFULLY, adv. [from baſoful.] Ti- 

morouſly; modeſtly. 

Ba"sHFULNE&ss. 2. , [from 5a/hful.] 
1. Modetty, as ſhewn in outward appear- 


ance. 

Philoclea a little mufed how to cut the thread 
even, with eyes, cheeks, and lips, whereof ea h 
ſang their part, to make up the harmony of ba/>- 

uincſss Sidney. 
Such looks, ſuch baſbfulnsſs, might well adorn 
The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born. 
Dryden. 


2. Vitious or ruſtick ſhame. 


For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinſ- 


man baſhfulneſs, to teach him good manners. 
Sidney. 
There are others who have not altogether ſo 
much of this ſooliſh 6a/þfulneſs, and who aſk every 
one's opinion. Dryden. 


Pass IL. 1. ,. [ocymum, Lat.] The name of 


a plant. | 
Ba“s 1L. . / The angle to which the edge 
of a joiner's tool is ground away. See 
To BasI1L. 
- Bx's1L. n./. The ſkin of a ſheep tanned. 
This is, I believe, more properly writ- 
ten boſen. 
Tc Ba'sIL. v. a. To grind the edge of a 
tool to an angle. 
Theſe chiſſels are not ground to ſuch a Baſil as 
the joiners chiſſels, on one of the fides, but are 
haſiled away on both the flat ſides; ſo that the 


edge lies between both the fides in the middle of 
the tool, Moc n. 


BASILICA. . /- [Brom] The middle 
vein of the arm, ſo called by way of 
pre-eminence. It is likewiſe attributed 
to many medicines for the ſame reaſon. 

Vuincy. 

BASILICAIL. . [from ba/ilica. See 

BaSsTLICXK. Bas LI ca. ] Belonging to 
the baſilick vein. | 

Theſe aneuriſms following always upon bleeding 
the Baſilick vein, muſt be aneuriſms of the humeral 
artery. | Sharp. 

Bas1'Lick. u. /. [baſiligue, Fr. Bacon. ] 
A large hall, having two ranges of pil- 
lers, ang two ifles or wings, with gal- 


Shabeſpearce 


8 idney. | 


| 


| 


BAS 


leries over them. Theſe ba/licks were 

firſt made for the palaces of princes, 

and afterwards converted into courts of 
juſtice, and laſtly into churches ; whence 

a baſilick is generally taken for a mag- 

nifcent church, as the 4afilick of St. 

Peter at Rome. . 
BASILICON. 2. , [Rao] An oint- 

ment, called alſo tetrapharmacon. 

3 Din. 

I made incifion into the cavity, and put a 
vledger of bafilion over it. Wiſeman. 
Ba"s11.1SK. 2. /. [bafiliſcus, Lat. of aci- 

Arg, of PaTievc, a king.] 
1. A kind of ſerpent, called alſo a cocka- 
trice, which is ſaid to drive away all 
others by his hiſſing, and to kill by 
looking. | | 

Make me not ſighted like the bafi/; ]; 

I've look'd on thouſends who have ſped the better 
By my revard, but kilfd none ſo. Sha beſpeare. 

Tue bj, was a ſerpent not above three palms 
long. and difirenced from other ſerpents by ad- 
va: Gag his head, and feme white marks or coro— 
nury bot,; upon the crowns Broxen's Fulg. Err. 

A ſpecies of cannon or ordnance. 

We p:actiſe to make iwitter motions than any 
you have, and to make them ſtronger and more 
violent than yours are; exceeding your greateſt 
Cannons ang vbaſiliſts. HBacor. 
Bas IN. z. / [ baſin, Fr. Lacile, bacino, Ital. 

It is often written S, but not accord- 

ing to etymologvy.] 

1. Afmall veilel to hold water for waſhing, 
or other nies, 

Let one attend him with a filver bajin, 

Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers. 

Shakeſpeare. 
We have little wells for infuſions, where the 
waters take the virtue quicker, and better, than in 
veſſels and buſius. Bacon. 
We behold a piece of filver in a baſin, when 
water is put upon it, which we could not diſcover 
before, as under the verge thereof. | 
 Brxon's Vulgar Errours. 


2. 


2. A ſmall pond, 

On one ſide of tie walk you ſee this hollow ba, 
with its ſeveral little plantations lying conveniently 
under the eye of the beholder, Spectator. 

3. A part of the ſea incloſed in rocks, 
with a narrow entrance. 

The jutring land two ample bays divides 
The ſpacious baſins arching rocks incloſe, _ 

A ſure defence from ev'ry ſtorm that blows. Pope. 
4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids, 

If this rotation does the 1-25 affect, 

The rapid motion rather would eject 

The ſtores, the low capacious caves contain, 

And from its ample baſin caſt the main. Blackmere. 
5. A dock for repairing and building ſhips. 
6. In anatomy, a round cavity ſituated be- 

tween the anterior ventricles of the brain. 

7. A concave piece of metal, by which 
glaſs-grinders form their convex glaſſes. 

8. A round ſhell or caſe of iron placed 
over a furnace, in which hatters mould 
the matter of a hat into form. 

9. Baſins of a Balance, the ſame with 
the ſcales ; one to hold the weight, the 
other the thing to be weighed, 

Ba's1s. 1. . | baſis, Lat.] | 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of a 
column or a building. | 

It muſt follow, that Paradiſe, being raiſed to 
this height, muſt have the compaſs of the whole 
earth for a baſis and foundation. Raleigh, 

Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That ſhake heav'n's baſics Milton. 
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BAS 


In altar wife a ſtately pile they rear; 


The baſis broad below, and top advanc'd in 2 2 
8 Dax 

2. The loweſt of the three principal pa, B. 
of a column, which are the baſe:, fret 
and capital, | ae 

Obſerving an Engliſh inſcription upon the 77 | 

we read it over ſeveral times. 4 
3. That on which any thing is raif ge 
_ Such tcems thy gentle heigitt, made one. | 
10 be the laſit of that pompous Wa, n 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain beare, | | 
Derbe 
4. The pedeſtal. bs. 1 

How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſoort Ba 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies along | 
No worttces than the duſt ? 8725 ofa 3 

— h * ” Up! * | 
5. The ground-work or firſt principle q Ba' 
any thing. Ba 

Build me thy fortune upon the baſi; of valouy, 0 

The friendſhips of the world are at I D: 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues. of pleaſure; 
Ours has ſeve:est virtue tor its baſs, J NA 

To BASsKk. v. a. {[backeren, Dut, Sin R 
To warm by laying out in the lea Bas 
uſed almoſt always of animals, Bas 

And ftrecch'd out all the chimneys length, bl 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength. Ile 

e his hairy ſtreng 125 c 

He was baſking himſelf in the gleam of the jp, ot 

| i LF ira, 

*Tis all thy buſineſs, buſineſs how to ſhun, to 
To baſk thy naked b:ly in the ſun, © Dae | be 

To Bas k. v. u. To lie in the warmth, 

About him, and above, and round the wah Ba's 
The birds that haunt the vbor4ers of his flood, BA'S 
That bath'd within, or baſk'd upon his fide, 

To tunetul ſongs their narrow throats app!y'd, , 
| | Drove, 1. D 

Unlock'd in covers, let her freely zun f cal 

Torangethy courts, and 4ſt before the ſan, Tick, 
the! Ou 

Some in the fields of pureſt ther play, 

ell ne? eee, 0 th: 
And baſk and waiten in the blaze of lay, P * 
Bas K EKT. . . [baſged, Welſh ; ba aud, Y 
Lat. Barbara depictis wen: ba * 
Britaunis. Martial.] A veſſel made of 2. A 

twigs, ruſhes, or ſplinters, ar ſome other 
ſlender bodies interwoven. But. 

Here is a haſtet; he ina creep in, and tro ful Of n 
linen upon him, as if going to beging. Sag. 3. A 

Thus while I ſung, my ſorrows I dece:y's, Sc 
And bending ofiers into baſkets vieav'd. Lacke Ther 

Poor Peg was forced to go hawking ar ges. Ba's 

. Fr 2 8 * 3864 T 
dling 3 now and then carrying « vajxct 0! n 1. 

the market. Arvethrd + BE 
BA*SKET-HILT. 2. . [from bali, at Fw 
Hbuilt.] A hilt of a weapon ſo made ac b rope 
contain the whole hand, and defend 2. Sp 
from being wounded. falſe 

His puiſſant ſword. unto his fide, thin 
Near his undaunted heart, was ty'd: ſem] 
With baſtet-bilt, that would hold broth, | 4 
And ſerve for fight and dinner both. Hadi u or þ, 

Their beef they often in their murrions eu Yo, 
And in their baſket-hilts their bey*rage brew &.krg not, ti 

BACSsKET-wO MAN. 2. /. [from Cat 36 "Me 
ewoman.] A woman that plies at marke: wg 
with a baſket, ready to carry home a konou 
thing that is bought. — 1ST 

Bass. u. , [ſuppoſed by Junius 0 7 in th 
derived, like baſter, from ſome = 7 pa. 
word ſignifying 4 ruſs ; but PI cony; 
more properly written 5/5, e 2 lize 1 
French bo/e.] A mat uſed in 1 * the 

Having woollen yarn, baſs mat, or 2 * W2 ſo 
to bind them withal. Mortinicn Hl. ge 1 their b. 

To Bass. V. 1. To ſound in a deep toit. 7 Bas 

The thunder, 3 LT 

8 —/ 0 » 0 ( 
That deep and dreadful organ-p1pe; progeny 2. J 
* 1 } bo 4 trejp2i5s Ml * 0 b 
The name of Proſper z it did 62/5 wy tielfe , : 
Þ 45 Vor, 


FAS 
2488. adj. L See BasE.] In muſick, grave; 
B ww IEF, 1. . [from bas, and relief, 
raiſed work, Fr.] Sculpture, the figures 
of which do not ſtand out from the 
round in their full proportion. Felibien 
diſtinguiſhes three kinds of "ba/5-relief : 
in the firſt, the front * appear 
almoſt with the full relief; in the ſe- 
cond, they ſtand out no more than one 
half; and in the third much leſs, as in 
coins. 5 
Bass vior. See BasE VIOL. 
On the ſweep of the arch lies one of the 
Muſes, playing on a baſs-wiol. Dryden. 
Ba'ssa, See BaSHAW. 
Ba-ssE T. 2. .. [baſſet, Fr.] A game at 
cards, invented at Venice. 


Cameſters would no more blaſpheme; and lady 
Dabcheek's baſſer bank would be broke. Dennis. 


8.1580 RELIEVO. [Ital.] See Bass- 
RELIEF. 

BASS“ X. 7 2. . [ Baſſon, Fr.] A muſical 

Ba550'ON, 0 inſtrument of the wind kind, 
blown with a reed, and furniſhed with 
eleven holes, which are ſtopped like 
other large flutes z its diameter at bot- 
tom is nine inches, and it ſerves for the 
baſs in concerts of hautboys, Sc. 
| Trevoux. 


Ba'ss0cx. 2. / The ſame with baſs. 


BASTARD. n. , [ Baſtardd, Welſh, of | 


low birth; bafarde, Fr.] 

1. Baftard, according to the civil and 
canon law, 1s a perſon born of a woman 
out of wedlock, or not married ; fo 
that, according to order of law, his 


father 1s not known. Aylife. 
Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 


And ſent her boaſted baſtard to the war. Dryden. 


2, Any thing ſpurious or falſe. 
Words 
But rooted in your tongue; baſtards and ſyllables 
Ot no allowance to your boſom's truth. Sbhakeſp. 
4 A kind of ſweet wine. 
Score a pint of baſtard, 
Then your brown baſtard is your only drink. Shak. 
B45TARD, adj. [from the noun.] 
l. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, inſenſilſe, a 
better ot more baſtard children than war 's a de- 
ſtroyer of men. Shakeſpeare, 
b. Spurious ; not genuine; ſuppoſititious ; 
falſe; adulterate. In this ſenſe, any 
ene which bears ſome relation or re- 
emblance to another, is called ſpurious 
or baſtard, | 
: Tay may partly hope that your father got you 
Bs vou are not the Jew's daughter. That 
be a kind of baſtard hope indeed. Shakeſpeare. 
> en who, under the diſguiſe of publick good, 
Puriue their own deſigns of power, and ſuch baſtard 
R ours as attend them. Temple. 
np Cedar Tree. [called guazuma 
in the Weſt Indies.] 


70 Ba 

Baran, v. n. [from the noun.] To 

envict of being a baſtard ; to ſtigma- 

tize with baſtar y. | 

Ap ved to fee her brother beheaded, and her 

2 depoſed from the crown, baſtarded in 
7 gk lood, and cruelly murdered. Bacon, 
1 *TARDIZE, . a. [from baſtard.) 
** 10 convict of being a baſtard. 
775 beget a baſtard, | 

L. 1. 


BAT 


| 1 ſhould have been what I am, had the maiden- 
lieft tar in the firmament twinkled on my baſ- 
tardixing. : Shakeſpeare. 
Ba"sTARDLY. adv. [from Bᷣaſtard.] In the 
| manner of a baſtard ; ſpurioully. 
Good ſeed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The ſoil's diſeaſe, and into cockle ſtrays ; 
Let the mind's thoughts hut be tranſplanted ſo 
Into the body, and baſtardly they grow. Donne. 
BAa'STARDY. 2. J. from haſtard.] An un- 
lawful ſtate of birth. which diſables the 
baſtard, both accord dg to the laws of 
God and man, from ſucceeding to an 
inheritance. Aylife. 
Once ſhe ſlandered me with bafardy ; 
But whether I be true begot, or no, 


In reſpe& of the evil conſe] zents, the wife's 
adultery is worſe, as bringing bafordy into a fa- 
mily. „ Taylor. 
No more of baſtardy in heirs of crow ns. Pope. 
To BAS TE. v. a. participle poſſ. bafted, or 
: 
| Gaſten. | baſlonner, Fr. Baxatin, in the 
Armorick dialect, _— to ſtrike with 
a ſtick; from which perhaps. 5affon, a 
ſtick, and all its derivatives, or collate- 
rals, may be deduced. ] 
1. To beat with a flick. 
Quoth ſhe, I grant it is in vain 
For one that 's baſted to feel pain 
Becauſe the pangs his bones endure 


Contribute nothing to the cure, Hudibras. 
Baſtings heavy, dry, obtuſe, 

Only dulneſs can produce; 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the ſpirits all a- working. Swift, 


2, To drip butter, or any thing elſe, upon 
meat as it turns upon the ſpit. 
Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a 


baſting. Shakeſpearc. 
3. To moiſten meat on the ſpit by falling 
upon it. 


The fat of roaſted mutton falling on the birds, 
will ſerve to baſte them, and ſo ſave time and 
butter. Swift. 

4. To ſew ſlightly. [S aſter, Fr. to ſtitch.] 

BAaSTINA'DE. | 

Wo a e $ 1. . [baſftonnade, Fr.] 

1. The act of beating with a cudgel; the 
blow given with a cudgel. 

But this courteſy was worſe than a baſtinads to 
Zelmane; ſo with rageful eyes ſhe bade him de- 
fend himſelf. -* 4, 

And all thoſe harſh and rugged ſounds 
Of baſtinados, cuts, and wounds. Hudibras. 

2. It is ſometimes taken for a Turkiſh 
puniſhment, of beating an offender on 
the ſoles of his feet. 

To BasSTINA'DE, J v. a. [from the noun ; 

To BASTINATDO. J baſtonner, Fr.] To 
beat; to treat with the 4a/tinads, 

Nick ſeized the longer end of the cudgel, and 
with it began to baſtinado old Lewis, who had 


ſlunk into a corner, waiting the event of a ſquabble. 
| Arxbutbnot. 


Bas T TON. . . [baftion, Fr.] A huge 
maſs of earth, uſually faced with ſods, 
ſometimes with brick, rarely with ſtone, 


it is a principal part, and was anciently 

called a bulwark. Harris. 
Toward; but how? ay there 's the queſtion ; 

Fierce the aſſault, unarm'd the baſtion. Prior. 


Bar. z. , [baz, Sax. This word ſeems to 


words in many languages; as, battre, 


1 Fr. to beat; baton, batile, beat, batty, | 


That fill I lay upon my mothir's head. Shateſp. | 


ſtanding out from a rampart, of which 


have given riſe to a great number of | 


BAT | 
and others. It probably ſignified a 
weapon that did execution by its weight, 
in oppoſition to a ſharp edge ; whence 
wwhirlbat and brickbat.] A heavy ſtick 
or club. 
A. A handſome bar he held, | 
On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Spenſer. 
They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones 
broken with bats. Hakewill, 
BAT. 2. , [ veſpertilio, the etymology un- 
known. ] An animal having the body of 
a mouſe and the wings of a bird ; not 
with feathers, but with a ſort of ſkin 
which 1s extended, It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and ſuckles 
them. It never grows tame, feeds upon 
flies, inſeQs, and fatty ſubſtances, ſuch 
as candles, oil, and cheeſe ; and appears 
only in the ſummer evenings, when the 


weather is fine, Calmet. 
When owls do cry, 
On the. hat's back I do fly. Shakeſpeare. 


But then grew reaſon dark; that fair ſtar no 


more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth diſcern ; 

Bats they became who eagles were before; 
And this they got by their defire ꝙ earn. Daviet. 

Some animals are placed in tlie middle betwixt 
two kinds, as bats, which have ſomething of birds 
and beaſts, Lockes 

| Where ſwallows in the winter ſeaſon keep, 
And how the drowſy bat and dormouſe ſteep. Gays 
BaTt-FowL rx. . . [from bat and faul.] 
A particular manner of birdcatching in 
the night-time, while they are at rooſt 
upon perches, trees, or hedges. They 
light torches or ſtraw, and then beat the 
buſhes ; upon which the birds flying to 
the flames, are caught either with nets, 
or otherwiſe. 

You would lift the moon out of her ſphere, if 
ſhe would continue in it five weeks without chang- 
ing. We ſhould fo, and then go a bat-forwling. 

Smakeſpeares 

Bodies lighted at night by fire, muſt have a 
brighter luſtre than by day; as ſacking of cities, 
bat-fowling. . Peacham. 

Ba"TABLE. adj. [from bate.] Diſputable. 

Batable ground ſeems to be the ground hereto- 
fore in queſtion, whether it belonged to England 
or Scotland, lying between both kingdoms. Covell, 


BaTcn. ». , [from bake.] . 
1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 
The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the 
batch is drawn, or lays them in a warm ſtable, 
} Mertimer”s Huſbandry. 

2. Any quantity of any thing made at 
once, fo as to have the ſame qualities. 
Except he were of the ſame meal and batch. 

Ben Fonſon. 

Ba"TcHeELoR. See BAchETOR. 

Ba T E. 2. , [perhaps contracted from de- 
bate.] Strife; contention; as, a mat? 
hate. 

To BaTE. v. a. [contrafted from ahate.] 

1. To leſſen any thing; to retrench. 

Shall I bend lo, and in a bondman's key, 
With bated breath, and whiſp'ring humbleneſs, 
Say this ? Shakeſp. Merchant of Venia e. 

Nor, envious at the ſight, will I forbear 

My plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. 

; Dry its y 

2, To ſink the price. 

When the landholder's rent falls, he muſt eicher 
bate the labourer's wages, or not employ, or not 


pay him. Locke. 
3. To leſſen a demand. 
X ; Bir- 
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Zart ſeems to have been once the pre- 


BAT 
| Bate me ſome, and I will pay you ſome, and, as 


moſt debtors do, promiſe you infinitely. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


4. To cutoff; to take away. 
Bare but the laſt, and tis what J would ſav, 
Dryden's Spariſb Friar. 
To BaTE. v. . | 


1. To grow leſs. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely ſince this 
laſt election? Do I not bateP do TI not dwindie ? 
Why my ſkin hangs about me like an old lady's 
toofe gown. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

2. To remit : with / before the thing. 

Abate thy ſpeed, and I will date of mine. Dryd. 


terite of b:te, as Shakeſpeare uſes biting 
faulchion ; unleſs, in the following lines, 
it may be rather deduced from beat. 

Yet there the ſteel Raid not, but inly Gate 
Deep in his fleſh, and open'd wide a red oy 2 

Jener. 

Ba“TETVU L. adj. | from bate and full.) Con- 
tentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the ſame, 
And taught his ſheep her ſheep in food to thwart; 
Which ſoon as it did hatefu/ queſtion frame, 

He might on knees confeſs his guilty part. Sidney. 

Bai"TemMENT. z. [from abatement.] Di- 
minution: a term only uſed among ar- 
tificers. | 

Lo abate, is to waſte a piece of tuff; inftead- 
of aſking how much was cut off, carpenters af 
what butement that piece of ſtuff bad. 

| Mexcn's Mic hanical Exerciſes. 

Barn. x. / bas, Saxon.] 

1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of 
art or nature. Artificial baths have 
been in great eſteem with the ancients, 
eſpecially in complaints to be relieved 
by revulſion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the feet, and 
alſo in cutaneous caſes. But the mo- 
dern practice has greateſt recourſe to 
the natural baths ; moſt of which abound 
with a mineral ſulphur, as appears from 
their turning ſilver and copper blackiſh, 
The cold baths are the moit convenient 

_ ſprings, or reſervatories, of cold water 
to waſh in, which the ancients had in 
great eſteem ; and the preſent age can 
produce abundance of noble cures per- 
formed by them. Duzncy. 

Why may not the cold bath, into which they 
plunged themſelves, have had ſome ſhare in their 
cure ? Aldifor's Spectater. 

2. A ſtate in which great ontward heat is 
applied to the body, for the iffitigation 
of pain, or any other purpoſe. 

In the height or: this barb, when 1 wis more 
than half ſtewed in greaſe like a Dutch viſa, to be 
thrown into the Thames! 

Shakeip. Merry Nu of Visdior. 
| Sleeps 

The birth of each day's life, fore labour's Bath, 
Balm of hurt minds. Sbakrſpeare's Aorbech. 
3. In chymiſtry, it generally ſignifies a 
veilel of water, in which another is 
placed that requires a ſofter hat than 
the naked fire. Balneum Mariæ 1s 2 
miſtake for Balneum mari:, a ſea or water 
bath, A ſand heat is ſometimes called 
balneum ficcum, Or cinereum. Duincy. 

We ſee that the water of things diſtilled in 
water, which they call the Eath, diſtereth not 
much from the water of things diſtilled by fire. 

| Buren s Nataral Hiſtory. 
11 


B AT 


4. A ſort of Hebrew meaſure, containing 
the tenth part of an homer, or ſeven 
gallons and four pints, as a meaſure for 
things liquid; and three pecks and 
three pints, as a meaſure for things dry. 

Calmet. 


Ten acres of vineyard ſhall yield one barb, and 
the ſeed of an homer ſhall yield an ephah. 


To BATHE. v. a. [baSian, Saxon. ] 


1. To waſh, as in a bath. 
Others on ſilver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy breaſt. TAilten's Paradiſe Loft. 
Chancing to bathe himſelf in the river Cydnus, 
through the exceſſive coldneſs of theſe waters, he 
fell ſick, near unto death, for three days. South. 


plication of warm liquors. 

Bathe them; and keep their bodies ſoluble the 

while by clyſters and lenitive boluſes. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
FI! bathe your wounds in tears for my offence. _ 
: Dryden. 
3. To waſh any thing. | 

Pheanician Dido ſtood, 

Freſh from her wound, her boſom bath'd in blood. 
| Dryden. 

Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himſelf give way to Cinthia's wrath. | 

| : Dryden. 
To Ba THE. wv. n. To be in the water, or 
in any reſemblance of a bath. 

Except they meant to &athe in reeking wounds, 
J cannot tell. SLabeſpeare's Macbeth, 

The delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice, 

The gallants dancing by the river fide, 
They hate in ſummer, and in winter ſlide, Waller. 

But bathe, and, in imperial robes array'd, 

Pay due devotions. Pepe's Odyſſey. 
Ba"tinG,or ABA'T1NG. prep. | from bate, 
or abate, This word, though a parti- 
ciple in itſelf, ſeems often uſed as a 
prepoſition. ] Except. | 

Tune king, your brother, could not chooſe an 

advocate, | 8 
Whom I would ſooner hear on any ſubject, 
Bating that only one, his love, than you. Rowe. 

It we conſider children, we have little reaſon to 
think that they bring many ideas with them, 
bating, perhaps, ſome faint ideas of hunger and 
thirſt. Locke. 

Ba"TLET. z. . [from bat.] A ſquare 

piece of wood, with a handle, uſed in 

beating linen when taken out of the 
buck. | 

I remember the kiſſing of her batlet, and the 
cow's dugs that her pretty chopt hands had 
milked, ; Shakeſpeare. 

BaTo'on, z. ,. [5afton, or b4ton, Fr. for- 
merly ſpelt baftox.] 
1. A ſtaff or club. 

We came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered to land ; 
but itraightways we ſaw divers cf the people with 
Lafer: in their hands, as it were, forbidding us to 
land. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

That does not make a man the worſe, 
Altipugh his ſhoulders with 6atcon 
Be claw'd and cudgell'd to ſome tune. Hudibras. 

2. Atruncheon or marſhal's ſtaff; a badge 
of military honour. | 

BA'TTAILOUS. adj. [from battaille, Fr.] 
Having the appearance of a battle ; 
warlike ; with a military appearance. 

He ſtarted up, and did himſelf prepare 

In-fun-bright arms and batrailzus array. Fairfax. 


The French came foremoit, baitajious and bold. 
Far fax. 


Shakeſp. 


Jaiab, V. IO. 


2. To ſupple or ſoften by the outward ap- 


| 


|2. To wear with beating. 


BAT 
A fiery region, ſtreteh'd 

In Battailous aſpeR, and nearer view 

Briſtled with upright beams innumerable 

Of rigid ſpears and helmets throng'd. 
BaTTA'LIA. u. . [battaglia, Ital.] 
1. The order of battle. 
Next morning the king put his army into bz, 
talia. : | Clarerd:s, 
2. The main body of an army in array 

diſtinguiſhed from the wings. 


BATTALION. 2. / [bataillon, Fr.] 
1. A diviſion of an army; a troop; x 
body of forces. It is now confined 10 
the infantry, and the number is uncer. 
tain, but generally from five to eight 
hundred men. Some regiments coni# 
of one battalion, and others are divided 
into two, three, or more. 
When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſvies, 
But in battalions. Shakeſpeare's Hari, 
In this battalion there were two officers, called 
. Therſites and Pandarus. 
The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall 
In heaps on heaps : one fate o'erwhelms them ill, 
Pepe. 
2. An army. This ſenſe is not now in ky 
Six or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power, 
Why, our battalion trebles that account. Sl. 
To Ba T TEN. v. a. [a word of doubtfil 
etymology. yy 
1. To fatten, or make fat; to feed plen. 
teouſly. 


Ta t U Tr 


| We drove afield, 
Batt'ning our flocks with the freſh dews of night, 
Min 


2 


2. To fertilize. 
The meadows here, with hatt ring ooze enrich h 
Give ſpirit to the graſs; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage ſhoots. Philgr, 
To BA'TTEN. v. z. To grow fat; tolive 
in indulgence, 
Follow your function, go and batten on cold bit, 
5 | Sha:cipeares 
Burniſh'd and batt' ning on their food, to thow 
The diligence of careful herds below. Didi. 
The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his floth, and batten on his fleep. Dryden 
As at full length the pamper'd monarch lay, 
Battning in eaſe, and lumbering life away. Garth, 
Tway mice, full blythe and amicable, 
Batten beſide erle Robert's table. Prin. 
While paddling ducks the ſtanding lake defire, 
Or batt' ning hogs roll in the finking mire. 
| Gay's Paſiraite 
Ba'"TTEN. #. , A word uſed only by 


workmen. | | 

A barten is a ſcantling of wood, two, three, 
four inches broad, ſeldom above one thick, and the 
length unlimited. Mart. 


To BAT TER. v. a. [battre, to beat, Fr. 
1. To beat; to beat down ; to ſhatter: 
frequently uſed of walls thrown donn d 
artillery, or of the violence of engines 


of war, | 
To appoint battering rams againſt the gates, i 
caſt a mount, and to build a fort. edit 
Theſe hanghty words of hers 

Have harter'd me tike roaring cannon ſhit, | 
And made me almoſt yield upon my knecs. , 

Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter*d been with golden rain: —_ 
Thunder itſelf had fail'd to paſs. _ Tan 
Be then the naval ſtores the nation 5 Cat - 
New ſhips to build, and batter'd to repait. Dryat 


Crowds to the caſtle mounted up the _ 
Batt'ring the pavement with their courſers fest, 


Dry 


If you have a filver ſaucepan for the bete 


BAT 
me adviſe you to batter it well ; this will 
tant good houſekeeping» f 
i Swift's Directions to the Cook, 

Applied to perſons, to wear out with 


ervice. 
* Latter d veteran {trumpets here 


1 at leaſt to bring a modeſt ear Southern, 
28 a poor old battered fellow, and I would 
-1:noly end my days in peace. 
ee en Hiſtery of Fohn Bull. 

As the ſame dame, experienc'd in her trade, 
By mes of toaſts retails each batter d jade. Pope. ö 


7% BA TT ER. Ve 2. A word uſed only by 
workmen. ; . 

The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges 
ſ-om its bottom or foundation, is ſaid to Vatter. 

: Moxon. 

BTT PR. 2. J. [from To batter.) A mix- 

ture of ſeveral ingredients beaten toge- 

ther with ſome liquor; ſo called from 


its being ſo much beaten. 
One would have all things,little, hence has try*d 
Turkey poults freſh from th' egg in batter MY 
| 5 ing. 
Ba“TrTER ER. 2. . [from batter.] He that 
batters, | 


Ba"TTERY. 1. /. 
Fr.! Z 
1. The act of battering. 
Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 
Galnſt fort of reaſon, it to overthrow. Fairy Q. 
Earthly minds, like mud walls, reſiſt the 
ſtrongeſt batteries — - Locke. 
2. The inſtruments with which a town is 
battered, placed in order for action; a 


line of cannon. 
Where is beſt place to make our hatt'ry next? — 
wel think at the north gate. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
It plants this reaſoning and that argument, this 
conſ:quence and that diſtinction, like ſo many in- 
tellectual batteries, till at length it forces a way 
and paſſage into the obſtinate incloſed truth. Scuth, 
Sec, and revere th' artillery of heav'n, 
Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeſt driven: 
A dreadful fire the floating batt'rics make, 
C'erturn the mountain, and the foreſt ſhake. 
Blackmore. 

3. The frame, or raiſed work, upon which 
cannons are mounted. 

4. [In law.] A violent ſtriking of any, 
man. In an action againſt a ſtriker, 
one may be found guilty of the aſſault, 
yet acquitted of the Battery. There may 
therefore be aſſault without barrery ; 
but battery always implies an aſſault. 

| Chambers. 
Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the ſconce with a dirty ſhovel, 
ad will not tell him of his action and battery? 
Sbaleſpeare. 
Sir, quo the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 
You have as good and fair a battery 
As heart can wiſh, and need not ſhame 
The proudeſt man alixe to claim. Hudibras, 


enten. adj. [from bat.] Reſembling 
a bat. 
Jo be out late in a barrifh 


new con 


[from batter, or batterie, 


humour. 
Gentleman Inſtructed. 
BYTTLE. 2. / [ bataille, Fr. 
i. \ tight; an encounter between op- 
polite armies. We generally ſay a battle 
oi many, and a combat of two, 
he Engiith army, that divided was 
den Parts, is now conjoin'd in one 
Au means to give you battle prefently. Shakeſp. 
Abe battle done, and they within our: power, 
dall never fee his pardon. Sbaleſpeare. 
ihe race is not to the ſwift, nor the Latr/e to 


the ton 8. EA cel}. | 


BAU 


So they joined battle, and the heathen being diſ- 
comfited fled into the plain. 1 Maccabecs. 


fight. Bacon. 
3. The main body, as diſtinct from the 
van and rear. 

Angus led the avant-guard, himſelf followed 
with the battle a good diftance behind, and after 
came the arrier. Hayævard. 

4. We ſay to join battle ; to give battle, 
To BA'TTLE. v. a. [batatller, Fr.] To 
join battle; to contend in fight. 

*Tis ours by craft and by ſurprize to gain: 


*Tis yours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

Prizr. 

We receive accounts of ladies Sattling it on both 

ſides. Addijon. 
I own, he hates an action baſe, 

His virtues bat/ling with his place. Sevift, 


BATTLE-ARRA'Y. z. . [See Barr LE and 
AR RAL. ] Array, or order, of battle. 
Two parties of fine women, placed in the op- 
poſite fide boxes, ſeemed drawn up in battle- array 
one againſt another, Addiſon. 


Ba"TTLE-axE. 2. / A weapon uſed an- 
ciently, probably the ſame with a 61/, 
Certain tinners, as they were working, found 
ſpear heads, batile-axes, and ſwords of copper, wrap- 
ped in linen clouts. Cargo. 


Ba“ TTLE DOOR. z. /. [fo called from dr, 
taken for a flat board, and &arzle, or 
firizing.] An inſtrument with a handle 
and a flat board, uſed in play to ſtrike 
a ball or ſhuttlecock. 

Play- things, which are above their ſkill, as tops, 
gigs, battledoors, and the like, which are to be 
uſed with labour, ſhould indeed be procured them, 

| Locke, 

BA'TTLEMENT. 2. , [generally ſuppoſed 
to be formed from battle, as the parts 
from whence a building is defended 
againſt aſſailants; perhaps only cor- 

rupted from &b4%ent, Fr.] A wall 
raiſed round, the top of a building, with 
embraſures, or interſtices, to look thro” 


to annoy an enemy. 
And fix'd his head upon our Battliments. 
Shabeſp. Macbeth. 
Thou ſhalt make a battlerent for thy root, that 
thou bring not blood upon thy houſe, if any man 
fall. ? Deuteronomy. 
Through this we paſs 
Up to the higheſt barz/cment, from whence ' 
The Trojans threw their darts, Denham. 
Their de „ planted on the battlement, 
\ Deſpair and de.th among. the ſoldiers ſent. Dryd. 
No, I ſhan't envy him, Mhoe'er he be, 2 
That ſtands upon the batromients of ſtate; 
I'd rather be ſecure than great. Norris. 
The weighty mallet deals reſounding blows, * 
Till the proud bartiements her tow'rs incloſe. Gay. 
Ba"rTy. adj, [from bat.] Belonging to a 
bar. 
Tit! o'er their brows death, counterfeiting ſleep, 
With leaden legs and barry wings doth creed. 
| . Sha beſprare. 
Ba'varoy. . / A kind of cloak or ſur- 
tout. | | 
Let the loop'd hawaroy the fop embrace, 
Or his deep cloak be ſpattec'd o'er with lace. Cay. 
BAU REE“. n./. A word uſed in Scotland, 


and the northern counties, for a halt- 
enny, | | | 
Tho in the draw'rs of my japan bureau, 1 


To lady Gripeail I the Cælars ſhow, » - *- 


N 


2. A body of forces, or diviſion of an 
army. | 

The king divided his army into three Battles; 

whereof the vanguard only, with wings, came to 


BAW 
"Tis equal to her ladyſhip or me 
A copper Otho, or 2 Scotch baubee, 
: Bramſt. Man of Taſte. 
Ba'vin. . /, Jof uncertaia derivation. } 
A ſtick like thoſe bound up in faggots ; 


a piece of waſte wood. 
He rambled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters and raſh bawin wits, 
Scon Kindled, and ſoon burnt. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
For moulded to the life in clouts | 
Th' have pick'd from dunghills thereabouts, 
He's mounted on a haze! 647i, 
A crop'd malignant baker gave him. Hudiiyas, 
The trur "eons make biliet, Savin, and coals, 
Mortimer. 


To Baulkx, See Bark. 
Ba'wBLE. z. [ Baube!lum, in barbarous 
Latin, ſignified a jewel, or any thing 
valuable, but not neceſſary. Omnia bau- 
bella ſua dedit Othoni, Hoveden. Proba- 
bly from beau, Fr.] A gewgaw; a 
trifling piece of finery; a thing of more 
ſhow than uſe ; a trifle. It 15 in general, 
whether applied to perſons or things, 


a term of contempt. 
She haunts me in every place. I was on the 
ſea bank with ſome Venetians, and thither comes 
the bauble, and falls me thus about my neck. 
: Shakeſpears's Othello. 
It is a paltry cap, 
A cuſtard coffin, a boble, a ſilken pie. Shaleſę. 
If, in our cont-it, we do not interchange uſetul 
notions, we ſhall traffic toys and Fah, 
Gumerrment of the Torgiite 
This ſhall be writ to fright the fry away, 
Who draw their little She, when they play. 
Dryden. 
A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 
Tis enough that tis loaded with Ca and feats. 
Prior. 
Our author tlien, to pleaſe you in your way, 
Preſents you now a bazolle of a play, 
In gingling rhyme. 
A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 
Inherits every virtue round, 
As emblems of the ſovereign pow'r, 
Like other bazwblcs of the Tow'r. Srviſt. 
Ba “wp ING. adj. [ ſrom Caavble.] Tri- 
ling; contemptible: a word not now 
in uſe, except in con verſation. 
A bawhling veil was he c iptain of, 
For thailow draught and bulk unprized; 
With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make, 
With the moſt noble bottom of our fleet, Saß. 
Bawcock. 2. . [perhaps from bean, or 
baude, and cock.) A familiar word, 
which ſeems to ſignify the ſame as „ine 
fellow, | | 
Why, how now, my ba tocock? how doſt thou, 
chuck ? Shakefpear:”s Taveifth Night, 
BAW D. 2. /. baude, old Fr.] A pro- 
curer, or procureſs; one that introduces 
men and women to each other, for che 
promotion of debauchery. 
If vour worſhip-will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not to fear the bazeds." Shake 
This commodity, Jn 
This bated, this broker, this all-changing word, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid. 
: : Shateipoarte 
Our author calls colouring lena ſororis, the bawd 
of her ſiſter deſign; the drefles her up, the paints 
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her, the procures for the deſign, and mates lovers 
tor her. ; Dryden. 


To Bawo. v. . [from the noun.] To 
procure ; to provide gallants with ſtrum- 
pets. | 

'* Leneipp? is agent for the king's luſt, and 4 t, 

at the ſame time, for the whole courts Adding, 

X Ani 


* 
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BAW 
And in four months a batter'd harridan; 
Now nothing 's left, but wither's, pale, and ſhrunk, 
To bawd for others, and go ſhares with punk. 
= Sift. 
Ba'wpily. adv. [from bawady.] Ob- 
ſcenely. : | 
Ba"woiness. 2. /. [from bawdy.] Ob- 
ſceneneſs. : | | 
Bawprick. x, [See BALD RICER. ] A 
belt. 


Freſh garlands too the virgins temples crown'd ; 
The youths gilt ſwords wore at their thighs, with 
filver bawwdricks bound. Chapman's Iliad. 
Ba] Qmÿ/ꝰ Rv. z. /. conttacted from bawwdery, 
the practice of a bawd. ] 
1. A wicked practice of procuring and 
bringing whores and rogues together. 
Ayl. gt. 
Cheating and bawwary go together in the world. 
L* Eftrange. 
2. Obſcenity; unchaſte language. 
Pr'ythee ſay on; he's for a jig, or a tale of 
bawary, or he ſleeps. Sbekeſpeare's Hamlet. 
J have no ſalt: no bawdry he doth mean: 
For witty, in his language, is obſcene. Ben Jenſon. 
I: is moſt certain, that barefaced bazwdry is the 
pooreſt pretence to wit imaginable, Dryden. 
BAWD . adj. from bawd.] Obſcene; un- 
chute: generally applied to language. 
The bazwwdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets, 
Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not heart. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
| Only they, | 
That come to hear a merry batzody play, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Not one poor bewdy jeſt ſhali dare appear 
For now the batter'd veteran ſtrumpets here 
Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeſt ear. Southern. 


Ba'wpy-Hovse. z. , A houſe where 
traflick is made by wickedneſs and de- 


bauchery. | 
Has the pope lately ſhut up the bawdy-houſes, 
er does he continue to lay a tax upon fin? Dennis. 


To BawI. v. 2. [balo, Lat.] 
1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, 
whether for joy or pain. A word always 


uſed in contempt. 
They bawl for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 
And ſtill revolt, when truth would ſet them free. 
f N Milton. 
To ery the cauſe up heretofore, 
And bazvl the biſhops out of door. Hudibræs. 
Through the thick ſhades th' eternal ſcribbler 
bawls, 
And ſhakes the ſtatues on their pedeſtals. Dryden. 
From his lov'd home no lucre him can draw ; 
The ſenate's mad decrees he never ſaw, 
Nor heard at bawv/irg bars corrupted law. Dryden. 
Loud menaces were heard, and foul diſgrace, 
And bawling infamy, in language baſe, | 
Till ſenſe was loſt in ſound, and filence fled the 
place. Dryden's Fabies. 
So on the tuneful Margarita's tongue 
The lining nymphs and raviſh'd heroes hung; 
But cits and fops the heav*n-born muſick blame, 
And bal, and hiſs, and damn her into fame. Smith. 
| I have a race of orderly elderiy people, who can 
baww! when I am deaf, and tread ſoftly when I am 
only giddy and would ſleep. Swift. 


2. To cry as a froward child. 

A little child was bawwling, and a woman chiding 
it. L' Eftrange. 
If they were never ſuffered to have what they 
cried for, they would never, with bawling and 
peeviſhneſs, contend for maſtery. Locke. 
My huſband took him in, a dirty boy; it was 
the buſineſs of the ſervants to attend him, the 

rogue did baz and make ſuch a noiſe. 
Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 


To BawL. wv. a. To proclaim as a crier, 


2. Some writers, perhaps miſtaking the 


BAY 


It grieved me when I ſaw labours, which had 
coſt ſo much, bazvled about by common hawkers, 


Swift. 
BAT WREL. #./. A kind of hawk, Dict. 
BawsIN. 2. /. A badger. Di. 


Bay. adj. [badius, Lat] 

A bay horſe is what is inclining to a cheſtnut ; 
and this colour is various, either a light bay or a 
dark bay, according as it is leſs or more deep. 
There are alſo coloured horſes, that are called 
dappled bays. All hay horſes are commonly called 
br..yn by the common people. 

Il bay horſes have black manes, which diſtin- 
guiſh them from the ſorrel, that have red or white 
manes. 

There are light bays and gilded bays, which are 
ſorewhat of a yellowiſh colour. The cheſtnut 
baz is that which comes neareſt to the colour of 
the cheſtnut. Farricr's Dit. 

My lord, you gave good words the other day 
of a bay courſer I rode on. *Tis yours becauſe 
you liked it. Shakeſpeare. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart to ride on a bay 
trotting horſe over four inch'd bridges. Shateſpeares 

His colour grey, | 
For beauty dappled, or the brighteſt bay. Dryden. 

BAY. . /. [baye, Datch.] 

1 An opening into the land, where the 
water is ſhut in on all ſides, except at 
the entrance. 

A reverend Syracuſan merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this bay. Shakeſpeare. 

We have alſo ſome works in the midit of the 
ſea, and fore bays upon the ſhore for ſome works, 


wherein is required the air agd vapour of the fea, 
Bacon. 


Hail, ſacred ſolitude ! from this calm bay 
I view the world's tempeſtuous fea, Reojcommon. 
Here in a royal bed the waters ſleep, 
When tir'd at fea, within this bay they creep. Dryd. 
Some of you have bay. Dryden. 
2. A pond head raiſed to keep in ſtore 
of water for driving a mill. 
Bay. z. /. [abbei, Fr. ſignifies the laſt 


extremity ; as, Innocence eſt aux abboins, 
Boileau. Ianocencè is in the utmoſt diſtreſs. 


It is taken from abboi, the barking of 


a dog at hand, and thence ſignified the 
condition of a ſtag vhen the hounds were 
almoſt upon him.] 

1. The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded by 
enemies, and obliged to face them by 
an impoſſibility of eſcape. 

This ſhip, for fifteen hours, ſate like a ſtag 
among hounds at the bay, and was fieged and 
fought with, in turn, by fifteen great ſhips. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

Fair liberty, purſued and meant a prey 

To lawleſs power, here turn'd, and ſtood at bay. 
| F Denham. 

Nor flight was leſt, nor hopes to force his way 
Embolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay; 

Reſolv'd on death, he diſſipates his fears, 
And bounds aloft againſt the pointed ſpears, Dryd. 


meaning, have uſed bay as referred to 
the aſſailant, for diſtance beyond which 


no approach could be made. 
All, fir'd with noble emulation, ftrive 
And with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief; who, held at bay, from far 
On his Vulcanian orb ſuſtain'd the war. Dryden. 
We have now, for ten years together, turned the 


whole force and expence of the war, where the | 


enemy was beſt able to hold us at a bay. Swift. 
Bay. . . In architecture, a term uſed 
to ſignify the magnitude of a building; 
as, if a barn conſiſts of a floor and two 
heads, where they lay corn, they call it 


— 


a barn of two bays. Theſe bays are from | 


. 
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fourteen to twenty feet long, and floors 
from ten to twelve broad, and uſually 
twenty feet long, which is the breadth 
of the barn. Builder's Dia 

If this law hold in Vienna ten years, III rent the 
falreſt houſe in it after threepence a bay. Stately, 

There may bg kept one thouſand buſhels *, 


each bay, there being fixteen bays, each akin 


feet long, about ſeventeen wi 
ſquare feet in each bay. 4 mw is 8 
Bay Tree. ¶ laurus, Lat.] The tree. 
is generally thought, which is tranſlate 
laurel, and of which honorary garlandz 
were anciently made. 
I have ſeen the wicked i 1 
ſpreading himſclf like a 8 5 
Bar. . /. A poetical name for an ho. 
norary crown or garland, beſtowed as x 
prize for any kind of victory or excel. 
lence. 
Beneath his reign ſhall Euſden wear the bayr. 


To Bax. v. n. [abboyer, Fr.] 22 
1. To bark as a dog at a thief, or at the 
game which he purſues. 
And all the while the ſtood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never ceale to bay. Faiey Q. 

The hounds at nearer diſtance hoartely bay'd;” 
The hunter clofe purſued the viſionary maid ; 
She rent the heay'n with loud laments, imploring 

aid, Dryders Falles. 
2. [from bay, an incloſed place.] To en- 
compaſs about; to ſhut in. 
We are at the ſtake, 
And bay'd about with many enemies. Shakeſpeare, 
To BAT. wv. a. To follow with barking ; 
to bark at. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in the wood of Crete they bay'd the boar 
With hounds of Sparta. | Shakeſpearts 

If he ſhould do ſo, 

He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welch 

| Baying him at the heels. _ Shakeſpeare, 
Bay Salt. Salt made of ſea water, which 
receives its conſiſtence from the heat of 
the ſun, and 1s ſo called from its brown 
colour. By letting the ſea water into 
ſquare pits or bafons, its ſurface being 
ſtruck and agitated by the rays of tle 
ſun, it thickens at firſt imperceptibly, 
and becomes covered over with a {light 
cruſt, which hardening by the conti- 
nuance of the heat, is wholly converted 
into ſalt. The water in this condition 
is ſcalding hot, and the cryſtallization 
is perfected in eight, ten, or at molt 
fifteen days. Chambers. 
All eruptions of air, though ſmall and ſlight, 
give ſound, which we call crackling, puffing, ipit- 


ting, &c. as in bay ſalt and bay leaves caſt = fire, 
g Aci. 


Bay Window. A window jutting out- 
ward, and therefore forming a kind o 
bay or hollow in the room. 

It hath bay vindows tranſparent as barricadoes. 
Shakeſpeare 

Bay Tarn. A denomination ſometimes 
uſed promiſcuouſly with woollen yarn. 
| Chambers. 

BA“ v AR D. z. , [from Bay.] A bay horſe. 

Blind bayard moves the mill. Philips. 

Ba"YONET. 2. J. [bayonette, Fr.] A ſort 
ſword or dagger fixed at the end of a 
muſket, by which the foot hold off the 
horſe. 

One of the black ſpots is long and ſlender, an 
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BEA 


: e Ba1ZE. | 
bor ts h LSI 3 n>99.] An 
4 aromatick gum brought from the Le- 
vant, uſed as a medicine, and a per- 
ſume. Bdellinm is mentioned both by 
the ancient naturaliſts and in Scripture ; 
but it is doabtfal whether any of theſe 
be the ſame with the modern kind, 

Chambers. 


bis 1dellium is a tree of the bigneſs of an olive, 
Pier pare hath great plenty, which yieldeth 
a certain gum, ſweet to fmell to, but bitter in 
taſte, called alſo bdeliiume The Hebrews take the 


11a: one for Idellium. Raleigh, 
7; BE. v. z. [This word is ſo remarkably 
irregular, that it is neceſſary to ſet down 
manv of its terminations. 

Preſent, 1 am, thou art, he is, we are, &c. 


aua, thou waſt or wert, 
pe, pæne, 


P:cter, he was, aue avere, &c. 


par, pænon, Sax. 
The conjunctive mood. 
Ih, thou beeſl, he be, ave be, &C. 
beo, bir, beo, beon, Sax.] 
. To have ſome certain ſtate, condition, 
quality, or accident; as, the man 17 
wie. 
Seventy ſenators died | 

Dy their profcciptions, Cicero being one. & aleſp. 

He hath to- night beer in unuſual pleaſure. Shak. 

B: what thou hop'ſt to be, or what thou art, 
Rehgn to death, it is not worth enjoying. Shakeſp. 
| Be but about | 
To fay ſhe is a-goodly lady, and 
Te juſtice of your hearts will add thereto, 
'Tis pity the is not honeft, honourable. 
Let them ſhew the former things what they be, 
tba: we may conſider them. Tjaiab. 
F Therefore be ſure, 

Thou, _ the bridegroom with his feaſtful 

riends | 
Paſſes to blits at the mid hour of night, 
Hat gain'd thy entrance, virgin wiſe and pure. 
5 * Milton. 

& not eaſy to diſcern what ſuch men would be 
5 Stilling fleet. 


out knowing how great it is, is to ſay, he has the 
dear 1cea of the number of the ſands, who knows 
nt how many they be, 


It is the auxiliary verb by which the 
rerd paſſive is formed. 
I; 15 wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
leſt this vault to brag of. Shakeſpeare. 
„Io exiſt; to haye exiſtence. 
. The times have been, 
ut 2 te brains were out the man would 
en ne : Macbeth. 
T7... "Ye pow'rs, and let your vengeance end, 
**3 55 20 more, and can no more offend. Dryden. 
: Alltlh' impoſſibilities, which poets 
i; > ravagance of looſe deſcription, 
5 loner be, 
. 4 contents his natural deſire; 
To U = _ 5 Wing, nor ſeraph's fire. Pope. 
ae ſomethi | 
le thing by appointment or 
I all polig: 
10 idea power be derived only from Adam, 
de o 1 cend only to his ſucceſſive heirs, by 
ce of God, and divine inſtitution, this 


* 2 right a 
3 atecedent and paramount to all go- 


Count 


Le pe. 

untonched. 
Let be, (ai 

Loy „ be, my prey. 


. ». / The fhore, particularly 


Rowe. | 


D Locke. N 
0 not meddle with; leave | 


Dryden. 


| 


Shakeſp. | 


To ſay a man has a clear idea of quantity, with- |. 


Locke. 
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B E A 


chat part that is daſhed by the waves; 


the ſtrand. | 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Deep to the rocks of hell the gather'd beach 
They faſten'd, and the mole immenſe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep. Milton. 
They find the waſhed amber further out upon 
the beaches and ſhores, where it has been longer 
expoſed, ' | Moodævard. 
BrAcHED. adj. [from beach.] Expoſed 
to the waves, 85 ; 
Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 
Upon the beached verge of. the ſalt flood; 
Which, once a day, with his emboſſed froth 
The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. Shakeſpeare. 
Beacny. adj, [from beach.] Having 
beaches. 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hips. Shakeſpeare. 
Be*acon. 2. /, [beacon, Sax. from becn, 
a ſignal, and becnan, whence beckon, 
to make a ſignal. ] | 
1. Something raiſed on an eminence, to 
be fired on the approach of an enemy, to 
alarm the country. 
His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhields, 
Did burn with wrath, and ſparkled living fire; 
As two broad beacons ſet in open fields 
Send forth their flames. Fairy Queen. 
Modeſt doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wiſe, Shakeſpeare. 


The king ſeemed to account of Perkin as a May- | 


game; yet had given order for the watching of 
beacons upon the coaſts, and erecting more where 
they ſtood too thin. | Bacon. 
No flaming beacens caſt their blaze afar, 
The dreadful fignal of invaſive war. Gay. 
2. Marks erected, or lights made in the 
night, to direct navigators in their 
courſes, and warn them from rocks, 
ſhallows, and ſandbanks. 
BEA D. . /. [ beade, prayer, Saxon.] 
1. Small globes or balls of glaſs or pearl, 
or other ſubſtance, ſtrung upon a thread, 
and uſed by the Romaniſts to count their 
prayers ; from whence the phraſe to rell 
beads, or to be at one's beads, is to be at 
rayer. | 
That aged dame, the lady of the place, 
Who all this while was buſy at her beads. Fairy Q. 
Thy voice I ſeem in every hymn to hear, 
With ev'ry bead I drop too ſoft a tear. Pope. 
2, Little balls worn about the neck for or- 
nament. | ; 
With ſcarfs and fans, and double charge of 
brav'ry, | 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all ſuch knav'ry. 


3. Any globular bodies. 
Thy ſpirit within thee hath been fo at war, 
That beads of iweat have ſtood upon thy brow. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almoſt like 
beads, with one fide flat, had faſtened themſelves 
to the bottom. Boyle. 


BRAD Tree, [azedarach.) A plant. 


Shakeſpeare. 


BE ADL E. 2. . [byvel, Sax. a meſſenger ; | 


bedeau, Fr. bede!, Span. bedelle, Dutch. ] 
1. A meſſenger or ſervitor belonging to a 

court. Convell, 
2. A petty officer in pariſhes, whoſe buſi- 

neſs it 1s to puniſh petty offenders, 

A dog's obey'd in office, | 
Thou raſcal beadle, hoid thy bloody hand : 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore? Shakeſpeare. 


They ought to be taken care of in this condi- | 


tion, either by the bade or the magiſtrate. 
Specrator. 


„ 


ö 
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Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The beadle's laſh till flagrant on their back. Prior. 


BRTADpñ ROLL. 2. . [from bead and roll.] A 


catalogue of thoſe who are to be men- 


tioned at prayers. | : 
The king, for the better credit of his eſpials 
abroad, did uſe to have them curſed by name 
amongſt the bcadroll of the king's enemies. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Be"apsMan. 2. J. [from bead and man.] 
A man employed in praying, generally 
in praying for another. 
An holy hoſpital, | 
In which ſeven beadſmer, that had vowed all 
Their life to ſervice of high heaven's king. Fairy . 
In thy danger, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer; 
For 1 will be thy beadſinan, Valentine. Shakeſpe 


BEAGLE. 1. J. [bigle, Fr.] A ſmall hound 


with which hares are hunted. 
The reſt were various huntings. 
The graceful goddeſs was array'd in green; 
About her feet were little beagles ſeen, 
That watch'd with upward eyes the motions of 
their queen. Dryden's Fables. 
To plains with well-bred Ecagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circhng hare. Popes 
BEAK. u. . [ bec, Fr. pig, Welſh.] 
1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As when his god is pleas d. Chateſp. Cymbelines 
He ſaw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 
The magpye, lighting on the ſtock, 
Stood chatt'ring with inceſſant din, 
And with her bcak gave many a knock. S7vif?. 
2. A piece of braſs like a beak, fixed at 
the end of the ancient gallies, with 
which they pierced their enemies, It 
can now be uſed only for the fore part 
of a ſhip. 
With boiling pitch another near at hand, 
From friendly Sweden brought, the ſeams inſtops; 
Which, well laid o'er, the ſalt ſea waves withſtand, 
And ſhake them from the riſing beak in drops. 
Dryden. 
3. A beak is a little ſhoe, at the toe about 
an inch long, turned up and faſtened in 


upon the fore- part of the hoof. 
Farrier's Didt. 
4. Any thing ending in a point like a 
beak; as, the ſpout of a cup; a pro- 
minence of land. 

Cuddenbeak, from a well advanced promontory, 
which entitled it beak, taketh a proſpect of the 
river, Carew's Survey» 

BREAK ED. adj. [from beak.) Having a 
beak ; having the form of a beak. + 
And queſtionꝰd every guſt of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory - 
Milton. 
BREAK ER. 2. from Sea.] A cup witlr 
a ſpout in the form of a bird's beak. 

And into pikes and muſqueteers 
Stampt beakexs, cups, and porringers. Hudibrat- 

With dulcet bev'rage this the beaker crown'd, 
Fair in the midſt, with gilded cups around. 

Pope's Odyſſey » 
Bear. 2. / [bolla, Ital.] A whelk or 
pimple. | | 
To BEaL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ripen; to gather matter, or come to a 
head, as a ſore does. 
BEAM. ». /, [beam, Sax. a tree.) 
1. The main piece of timber that ſupports 
the houſe. 5 

A beam is the largeſt piece of wood in a build- 

ing, which always lies croſs the building or the 
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walls, ſerving to ſupport the principal rafters of the 
root, and into which the feet of the principal raf- 
ters are framed. No building has leſs than two 
_ beams, one at each head. Into theſe, the girders 
of the garret floor are alſo framed ; and, if the 
building be of timber, the teazel-tenons of the 
Folts are framed. The proportions of beams, in or 
near London, are fixed by act of parliament, A 
beam, ſiſteen feet long, muſt be ſeven inches on 
one fide its ſquare, and five on the other; if it be 
ſixteen feet long, one fide muſt be eight inches, 
the other ſix; and fo proportionable to their 
lengths. Builds Die. 
The building of living creatures is like the 
building of a timber houſe; the walls and other 
parts have colun ns and beams, but the roof is tile, 
or lead, or ſtone. Bacon. 
He heav'd, with more than human force, to 
move 
A weighty tone, the labour of a team, 
And rais'd from thence he reach'd the neighb*ring 
beams Pryd n. 
2. Any large and long piece of timber: 
a beam muſt have more length than 
thickneſs, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from a block. 
Put Lycus, ſwifter, 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And ſnatches at the bcam he firſt can find. 
Dryden's Encid. 
3. That part of a balance, at the ends of 


which the ſcales are ſuſpended. 
Poiſe the cauſe in juſtice' equal ſca'es, 
Whoſe heam ſtands ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe pre- 
vails. S Hebe rare. 
If the length of the fides in the balance, and 
the weights at the ends, be both equal, the ham 
will be in horizontal fituation : but if either the 
weights alone be equal, or the diſtances alone, the 
beam will accordingly decline. Wilkins. 
4. The horn of a ſtag. 
And taught the woods to echo to the ſtream 
His dreadful challenge, and his claſhing bran. 
Denham. 
5, The pole of a chariot; that piece of 
wood which runs between the horſes. 
Juturna heard, and, ſeiz'd with mortal fear, 
Forc'd from the bum her brother's charioteer. 
Dryden. 
6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of 
wood belonging to the loom, on which 
the web is gradually rolled as it is wove. 
The ſtaff of his ſpear was like a weaver's m. 
1 Chr:n, 
7. BEAM an Anchor. The ſtraight part 
or ſhank of an anchor, to which the 
hooks are faſtened. | 
8. Beam Compaſſes. A wooden or braſs in- 
ſtrument, with iliding ſockets, to carry 
| ſeveral ſhifting points, in order to draw 
circles with very long radu ; and uſeful 
in large projections, for drawing the 
furniture on wall dials. Harris. 
9. [runnebeam, Sax. a ray of the ſun.] 
The ray of light emitted from ſome lu- 
minous body, or received by the eye. 
Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down i#tretch 
Below the beam of fight. Shak ſpeare's Cerialanus. 
Pleafing, yet cold, like Cynthla's river bean. 
| Dryden. 
As heav'n's bl:& beam turns vinegar more ſour. 
| | Pepe. 
To Bram. v. 2. [from the neun.] To 
emit rays or beams. 
Each emanation of his fires 
That beams on carth, each virtue he inſpires. Pope. 
Bra Tree. A ſpecies of wild ſervice. 
B. MY. ad. [from beam.] 
1. Radiant; ſhining ; emitting beams. 
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All- ſeeing ſun ! 
Hide, hide in ſhameful night, thy beamy head. 
8 ; ; Smith, 
2. Having the weight or maſlineſs of a 


beam. 
His double-biting axe, and Bbeamy ſpear 3 
Each aſking a gigantic force to rear. Dryd. Fabler. 
3. Having horns or antlers. 
Rouze from their deſert dens the briftled rage 
Of boars, and beamy ſtags in tolls engage. 


Dryden's Virgil. 
Bean. u. /. | faba, Lat.] 
The ſpecies are, 1. The common garden bran. 
2. The horſe bear. There are ſeveral varieties 
of the garden beans, differing either in colour or 
ſize. The principal ſorts which are cultivated in 
England, are the Mazagan, the ſmall Liſbon, the 
Spaniſh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windſor 
beans, The Mazagan bean is brought from a ſet- 
tlement of the Portugueſe, on the coaſt of Africa, 
of the ſame name; and is by far the beſt ſort to 
plant for an early crop.. Miller. 
His allowance of oats and beans for his horſe 
was greater than his journey required. Sæoift. 
Bean Caper. [ fabago.] A plant. 
BEAN Trefel, An herb. | 
To BEAR. v. a. pret. J bore, or bare; 
part. paſſ. bore, or born, [ beonan, benan, 
Sax. bairan, Gothick. It is ſounded as 
bare, as the are in care and dare. 
1. This is a word uſed with ſuch latitude, 


that it is not eaſily explained. 

We ſay to bear a burden, to bear ſorrow or re- 
proach, to bear a name, t) bear a grudge, to bear 
fruit, or to bear children. The word beer is uſed 

in very difterent ſenſes. Watts. 
2. To carry as a burden, 

They bear him upon the ſhoulder ; they carry 
him and ſet him in his place. I ſaiab. 

And Solomon had threeſcore and ten thouſand 
that bare burdens. 1 Kings. 

As an eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, fluttereth over 
her young, ſpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, heareth them on her wings. Deuterenomy. 

We ſee ſome, who we think have born leſs of 
the burden, rewarded above ourſelves. 

; Decay of Picty. 
3. To convey or carry, 

My meſlage to the ghoſt of Priam bear; 

Tell him a new Achilles ſent thee there. Dryd. Zn. 

A gueſt like him, a Trojan gueſt before, 

In ſhev of friendſhip, ſought the Spartan ſhore, 
And raviſh'd Helen from her huſband bre. Garth. 
4. To carry as a mark of authority. 
I do commit into your hand 
Th' unſtained ſword that you have us'd to bear. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. To carry as a mark of diſtinction. 

He may not bear ſo fair and ſo noble an image 

of the divine glory, as the univerſe in its full 


ſyſtem. Hale. 
His pious brother, ſure the beſt 
Who ever bere that name. Dryden. 


The ſad ſpeQators ſtiflen'd with their fears 
She ſecs, and ſadden every limb ſhe ſmears ; 
Then each of ſavaze beaſts the figure bears. Garth. 
His ſupreme ſpirit of mind will bear its beſt re- 
ſemblance, when it repreſents the ſupreme infinite. 
| Cheyne. 
So we ſay, to bear arms 1n a coat. 
6. To carry, as in ſhow. 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your ye, 
Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent 
- flower, 5 
But be the ſerpent under 't. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To carry, as in truſt. 
He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what 
was put therein. Ichn. 
8. To ſupport; to keep from falling: 
frequently with 2p. 
Under colour of rooting out papery, the moſt 
eflectual means to dear wp the ſtate of religion 
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may be removed, and ſo a* way be made el 


ther zy 


paganiſm, or for barbariſm, to enter. Of 
And Samſon took hold of the two mal Die 
0 e pi 5 
lars, upon which the houſe ſtood, and on bs 
was borne ups icht N 
A religious hope does not only Bear bl "4 Th 
under her ſufferings, but makes res, | 
them. hs a To 
Some power inviſible ſupports lis faul g . 
. . . f d. 
And bears it ap in all its wonte I greatneft, 725 pl: 
9. To keep afloat; to keep from ſinkine: F 
ſometimes with 25. 8 But 
: The waters increaſed, and bare þ the ark, a 0. 1 
it was lifted up above the carth. ” * 
10. To ſupport with proportionate reno The 
Animals that uſe- a great deal of ja... 90. 1 
exerciſe, have their ſolid parts more elapic . arb 
ſtrong ; they can bear, and onght to have, Bow. A 
food, Arbuthnt © Ain * Gn 
11. To carry in the mind, as love, late Fort 
How did the open multitude reveal 50 
The wond'rous love they Lear him under hang) A 
Pls 11434 
They bare great faith and obcdience he ts 
kings. Form % 
Darah, the eldeſt, bears a generous mind. any 
But to implacable revenge inclin'd, Dude av 
The coward bore the man immortal ſplte. B 
As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, | 1 J 
beareth him an invincible hatred, Srrf He 
That inviolable love I bear to the land of f in th 
nativity, prevailed upon me to engage i ff hi prove 
an attempt. „ 3 
12. To endure, as pain, without finking TI 
It was not an enemy that reproached me, thn 2 
could have borne it. Pj. a 
13. To ſuffer ; to undergo, as puniſneaf Fo - 
or misfortune. What 
I have borne chaſtiſements, I will not offend E. 
more. Mn * 7 IfI 
That which was torn of beafts I brought n. "at: 
unto thee, I hare the loſs of it; of my han! 0: Or 
thou require it. Ce The g 
14. To permit; to ſuffer without recent 5.7 
ment. | 


To reject all orders of the church which n 
have eſtabliſhed, is to think worſe of the lass 
men, in this reſpect, than either the judzmen 
wiſe men alloweth, or the law of God KK! vi 
bear. | Hg 

Not the gods, nor angry Jore, will ler 
Thy lawiefs wand'ring walks in upper att. by 


15. To be capable of; to admit. 
Being the ſon of one earl of Pembrokt, 4 Ht 
younger brother ro another, who liberally lüp 
his expence, beyond what his annuity fron 
father could bear. n 
Give his thought either the ſame ta,“ 
tongue will bear it, or, if not, vary but itt bs 

* 3 
Do not charge your coins with more des © 
they can bear. It is the method of fuch a5 
any ſcience, to diſcover all others nt, ,, 
: Addijon in hi, 
Had he not been eager to ni atis“, 
would not have trained my Work» © 1 
as they will not Car. 267 
In all criminal cafes, tue moſt fWπ e 
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pretation ſhould be put upon wytds 1 Fun of} 
poſſibly can Scar. : And beg 
16. To produce, as fruit. Re _ Their 
There be ſome plants rhat bear no 301 ir p; 
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. K ! Nig f: i\v 
yet bear fruit : there be ſme an b do 
and no fruit: there be fume tna!“ 
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Say, ſhepherd, ſay in u! 
A wond'rous tree that facred mv! 


17. To bring forth, as 3 child. 
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The queen, that bore thee 


s than on her feet, 
_ . . Shakeſpeare. 
Died ever} wife bare two ſons. Geneſis. 


tm 
— 3 3 herſelf that Orpheus bore, 


If. for her enchanting ſon ? Milton. 
msn, ee whom fair Venus bore 
To fam d Anchiſes on th* Idean ſhore, Dryden. 


+ Jo give birth to; to be the native 


br. 
— 1welt the man divine whom Samos bore, 


gut now ſelf. baniſh'd from his native ſhore. Dryd. 


To poſſeſs, as power Or honour, 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. Addi. Cato. 


to win: commonly with 
_ Turk than Rhod 
Ac it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
& may he with more facile queſtion bear it; 
for that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace. Shak, 
Beczuſe the Greek and Latin have ever borre 
ey the prerogative from all other tongues, they 
ſerve as touchſtones to make our trials by. 
= Camden. 
dome think to bear it by ſpeaking a great word, 
2nd being peremptory 3 and go on, and take by 
Anttince that which they cannot make good. 
£ | Bacen. 
\. To maintain; to keep 8 
Ke finds the pleaſure and credit of bearing a part 
in the converfation, and of hearing his reaſons ap- 
proved. : | Locke. 
2. To ſupport any thing good or bad. 
| was carried on to obſerve, how they did bear 
eit fortunes, and how they did employ their 
umes. Bacon. 


Ye Trojan flames, your teſtimony bear, 
What I perform'd and what I ſuffer d there. Dryd. 


„ To be anſwerable for. 


If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the 
blame, Geneſis. 

O more than madmen ! you yourſelves ſhall bear 
Thz guilt of blood and ſacrilegious war. Dryden. 
. To ſupply. 

What have you under your arm ? Somewhat that 
will bar your charges in your pilgrimage ? Dryd. 
26, To be the object of. This is unuſual 

['ll be your father and your brother too; 

Let me but bear your love, I'Il bear your cares. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To behave ; to act in any character. 
Some good inſtruction give, 
How may bear me heres Shakeſpeare. 
Hath he birne himſelf penitent in priſon ? Shak. 


58. To hold; to reſtrain : with of: 


Do you ſuppoſe the Rate of this realm to be now 
lo ferble, that it cannot bear a greater blow than 
ths? Hayward. 
23. Io impel; to urge; to puſh : with 
ome particle noting the direction of the 
impulſe ; as, dowwn, on, back, forward. 

Ihe refdue were ſo diſordered as they could 
net conveniently fight or fly, and not only juſtled 
ira brre diæon one another, but, in their confuſed 
tunding back, brake a part of the avant guard. 

; Sir Jobn Hayward. 

bh Oontention, like a horſe 
* "high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 
Ani bears deren all before him. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Fteirbroken oars, and floating planks, withſtand 
tr paſſage, wnile they labour to the land; 
And bding tides bear back upon th' uncertain ſand. 


7 N o 
. Now with a noiſeleſs gentle courſe 
eps within the middle bed 3 
kaun it lifts oft the head, 
lars dæo all before it with impetuous force. 
Truth is 4 i N 
ene f ping decun, atteſtations neglected, the 
Th 15 faber p2rions deſpiſed. Swifts 
* #0253 ot enjoying the abbey lands would 
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| ſoon Bear deæun all conſiderations, and be an effec- 

tual incitement to their perverſion. 

30. To conduct; to manage. 

My hope is 
So to bear through, and out, the conſulſhip, 

. As ſpite ſhall ne*er wound you, though it may me. 
Ben Jonſon. 

31, To preſs, 


Cæſar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus. 


i Shakeſpeare. 
Though he bear me hard, 
I yet muſt do him right. Ben Jonſen. 
Theſe men bear hard upon the ſuſpected party, 
purſue her cloſe through all her windings. Addiſon. 
32. To incite ; to animate. 
But confidence then bore thee on; ſecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 

Milton. 


Matter of glorious trial. 

33. To bear a bogy, A colour is ſaid to 
bear a body in painting, when it is capa- 
ble of being ground ſo fine, and mixing 
with the oil ſo entirely, as to ſeem only 
a very thick oil of the ſame colour, 

34. To bear date. To carry the mark of 
the time when any thing was written. 
35. To bear a price. To have a certain 

value, 

36. To bear in hand, To amuſe with falſe 


pretences ; to deceive. 
Your daughter, whom ſhe Bere in hand to love 
With ſuch integrity, the did confeſs, 


Was as a ſcorpion to her fight. Shakeſpeare. 
His fickneſs, age, and impotence, 
Was falſely borne in hand. | Shakeſpeare. 


He repaired to Bruges, deſiring of the ſtates of 
Bruges to enter peaceably into their town, with 
a retinue fit for his eſtate; and bearing them in 
hand, that he was to communicate witn them cf 
matters of great importance, for their good. Bacon. 

It is no wonder, that ſome would bear the world 
in hand, that the apoſtle's deſign and meaning is for 
preſbytery, though his words are for epiſcopacy. 


Scuth. 
37. To bear off, To carry away. 
I will reſpect thee as a father, if 
Thou bear my life off hence. Shakeſpeare. 


The ſun views half the earth on either way, 
And here brings on, and there bears off the day. 
| Creech. 
Give but the word, we'll ſnatch this damſel up, 


And bear her ff. Addifin's Cato. 
My ſoul grows deſperate. 
I'll bear her off. A. Philips. 


to defend. 
I hope your warrant will bear cut the deed. Shak. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear ou? 2 knave 
againſt an honeſt man. Shakeſpeare. 
Changes are never without danger, unlets the 
prince be able to bear cut his actions by power. 
Sir J. Hayward, 
Quoth Sidrophel, T do not doubt 
To and friends that will bear me out. Hudibras. 
Company only can bear a man out in an ill 
thing. South, 
I doubted whether that occaſion could bear me 
cut in the confidence of giving your ladyſhip any 
farther trouble. - Temple. 
To BEAR. v. 7. 


1. To ſuffer pain. 
Stranger, ceaſe thy care; 
Wiſe is the ſoul; but man is born to bear: 
. Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, 
And the good ſuffers while the bad prevails, Pope. 
They ore as heroes, but they felt as man. Pope. 
2. To be patient. 
cannot, cannot bear; tis paſt, tis done; 
Periſn this impious, this deteſted ſon! Dryden. 
3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 
A fruit tree hath-been blown up almoſt by the 
roots, and fet up again, and the next year &ar 
excecdingiy. | Bacon. 


Sift. | | | 


| 


38. To bear out. To ſupport ; to maintain; 


© 


8. To act upon. 
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Betwixt two ſeaſons comes th' auſpicious air, 
This age to bloſſom, and the next to bear. Dryden. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And, ftrangers to the ſun, yet ripen here. Granville, 


4. To take effect; to ſucceed. 


Having pawned a full ſuit of clothes for a ſam 
of money, which my operator aſſured me was the 
laſt he ſhould want to bring all our matters ts 


bear. Guardian. 
5. To act in any character. | 
; Inſtruct me 
How I may formally in perſon bear 
Like a true friar. Shakeſpearte 


6. To tend; to be directed to any point: 


with a particle to determine the mean- 
ing; as, vp, away, onward. 

The oily drops, ſwimming on the ſpirit of wine, 
moved reſtleſsly to and fro, ſometimes bearing up 
to one another, as if all were to unite into one 
body; and then falling off, and continuing to ſhift 


places. Boyle. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to fly: 

With ſuch alacrity they bore a⁊uανy. Dryden, 


Whoſe navy like a ſtiff-ftretch'd cord did thew, 
Till he bore in, and bent them into flight. D:'yds 
On this the hero fix'd an oak in ſight, 8 
The mark to guide the mariners aright: 
To bear with this, the ſeamen ſtretch their oars, 
Then round the rock they ſteer, and ſeek the 
former ſhores. 5 
In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and 
all other things, which bear out with more life and 
ſtrength than nature itſelf, Dryden. 


7. To act as an impellent, oþponent, or 


as a reciprocal power: generally with 
the particles upon or againſt. | 
We were encounter'd by a mighty rock, 
Which being violently borne upon, | 
Our helpleſs ſhip was ſplitted in the midſt. Sat. 
Upon the tops of mountains, the air which Scars 
againſt the reſtagnant quickſilver is leſs preſſed. 
Boye. 
The ſides bearing one again the other, they 
could not lie ſo cloſe at the bottoms. Burnet, 
As a lion, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears againſt his prey, 
Sideling to ſeize, 
Becauſe the operations to be performed by the 
teeth require a conſiderable ſtrength in the inftru- 
ments which move the lower jaw, nature hath 
provided this with ſtrong muſcles, to make it bear 
forcibly againſt the upper jaw. Rav. 
The weight of the body doth bear moſt upen the 
knee joints, in raiſing itſelf up; and moſt up-n the 
muſcles of the thighs, in coming down. Wilkins. 
The waves of the ſea bear violently and rapidly 
pon ſome ſhores, the waters being pent up by the 
land, Broome. 


Spinola, with his ſhot, did bear upon thoſe with- 
in, who appeared upon the walls. Hayward. 


9. To be ſituated with reſpect to other 


places; as, this mountain Sears welt of 
the promontory. 


10. To bear up. To ſtand firm without 


falling; not to fink ; not to faint or fail, 
So long as nature 

Will bear up with this exerciſe, ſo long 
I daily vow to uſe it. Shatkeſpeares 

Perſons in diſtreſs may ſpeak of themſelves with 
dignity; it ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul, that they 
bear up agzinſt the ſtorms of fortune. Hrocnet. 

The conſciouſneſs of integrity, the ſenſe of a lite 
ſpent in doing good, will enable a man to Seer up 
under any change of circumſtances. Atterbury. 

When our commanders and ſoldiers were raw 
and unexperienced we loſt battles and towns : yet 
we bore up then, as the French do now; nor was 
there any thing deciſive in their ſucceſſes. Szvifrs 


11. To bear with, To endure an unpleaſ- 


ing thing. 


They 
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BEA 


They are content to bear with my abſence and 
toily. Sidney. 
Though I muſt be content to bear with thoſe 
that ſay you are reverend grave men ; yet they lie 
deadly, that tell you, you have good faces. Shak. 
Look you tay home to him; 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear 
With, Shakeſpeare. 
Bear wich me then, if lawful what I aſk. Milton. 


BEAR. ». . [bena, Saxon; ar/as, Lat.] 


1. A rough ſavage animal. 


Some have falſely reported, that bears bring their 
voung into the world ſhapeleſs, and that their dams 
lick them into form. The dams go no longer than 
thirty days, and generally produce five young ones. 
In the winter, they lie hid and afleep, the male 
forty days, and the female four months; and fo 
ſoundly for the firſt tourteen days, that blows will 
not wake them. In the ſleepy ſeaſon, they are 
ſaid to have no nourichment but from licking their 
feet. This animal has naturally an hideous look, 
but when enraged it is terrible; and, as rough 
and ſtupid as it ſeems to be, it is capable of difci- 
pline; it leaps, dances, and plays a thouſand little 
tricks at the ſound of a trumpet. They abound in 
Poland. In the remote northern countries the ſpe- 
cies is White, Calmet. 

Call hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 
Bid Saliſbury and Warwick come to me. 

— Are theſe thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shak. 

n Thou'dſt ſhun a bear; 

But if thy flight lay tow'rd the raging ſea, 
Thou'dſt meet the bear i th' mouth. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Thename of two conſtellations, called 

the greater and leer bear; in the tail 

of the er bear, is the pole-ſtar. 

Een then when Troy was by the Greeks o'er- 


thrown, 
The bear oppos'd to bright Orion ſhone, Creech, 


BEAR-BIND. z. /, A ſpecies of bindweed. 


BEaR-FLY. z. . [from bear and .] An 


inſect. 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-fies, and 
bearflics. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
BEAR-GARDEN. 2. from bear and gar- 
den.] | 
1. A place in which bears are kept for 


ſport. 
Hurrying me from the play-houſe, and the ſcenes 


there, to the bear-garden, to the apes, and aſſes, | 


and tygers. Stilling fleets 


2. Any place of tumult or miſrule. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown 
for the gallantry of Britons, namely to the bear- 
garden. Spectater. 

BEAR-GARDEN. adj. A word uſed in fa- 
miliar or low phraſe for rude or turbulent; 
as, a bear-garden fellow ; that is, a man 
rude enough to be a proper frequenter of 
the bear- garden. Bear- garden ſport, is 
uſed for groſs inelegant entertainment. 


BeaR's-BREECH. n. J. [acanthus.] The 


name of a plant. 

The ſpecies are, 1. The ſmooth-leaved garden 
Bear s-brtech. 2. The prickly bear's-breech. 3. The 
middle bear*:;-breech, with ſhort ſpines, c. The 
firſt is uſed in medicine, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
mollis acantbus of Virgil. The leaves of this plant 
are cut upon the capitals of the Corinthian pillars, 
and were formerly in great eſteem with the Ro- 
mans. Miller. 

Bear's-EaR, or Auricula. [ auricula urſi, 


Lat.] The name of a plant. 
BRAR's-EAR, or Sanicle. | cortuſa, Lat.] 
A plant. | 
Bear's-FoorT. z. /. A ſpecies of hellebore. 
Bear's-worr, z. / An herb. 
1 


- BEA 
' BEARD. 2. J. be and, Saxon.] | 


chin. | 
Ere on thy chin the ſpringing bca#d began 
To ſpread a doubtful down, and promiſe man. Prior. 
2. Beard is uſed for the face; as, to do any 
thing to a man's heard, is to do it in de- 
fiance, or to his face. 5 
Rail'd at their covenant, and jeer'd 
Their rev'rend perſons to my beard, FHudlibras. 
. Beard is uſed to mark age or virility ; 
as, he has a long heard, means he is old. 
This ancient ruffian, Sir, whoſe life I have 
| ſpared at ſuit of his grey beard. Shakeſpeare, 
Some thin remains or chaſtity appear'd 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryd. 
Would it not be inſufferable for a profeſſor to 
have his authority, of forty years ſtanding, con- 
firmed by general tradition and a reverend beard, 
overturned by an upſtart noveliſt ? Locke. 


4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears 
of corn. 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat, and the green 
corn 
Rath rotted ere its youth attain'd a beard. Shakeſps 
A certain farmer complained, that the beards of 
his corn cut the reapers and threſhers fingers. 
L'Efrange. 
5. A barb on an arrow, | 
6. The heard or chuck of a horſe, is that 
part which bears the curb of the bridle. 
8 Farrier's Die. 
To BEAR D. v. a. [from Beard. | 
1. To take or pluck by the beard, in con- 
tempt or anger. | 
No man ſo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will beard him. Shakeſpearce 
2. To oppole to the face ; to ſet at open 


defiance. | 
He, whenſoever he ſhould ſwerve from duty, 
may be able to beard him. Spenſer. 
I have been bearded by boys. More. 
The deſign of utterly extirpating monarchy and 
epiſcopacy, the preſbyterians alone begun, conti- 
nued, and would have ended, if they had not been 
beard:d by that new party, with whom they could 
not agree about dividing the ſpoil. Sꝛ0 . 
BEAR DED. adj. from beard.] 
1. Having a beard. 
Think every bearded fellow, that 's but yok'd, 
May draw with you. Shazeſpearce 
Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand, 
When bearded men in floating caſtles land, Dryden. 
2. Having ſharp prickles, as corn. 
As when a field 
Of Ceres, ripe for harveſt, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Sways them. Milton, 
The fierce virago | 
Flew o'er the field, nor hurt the beardedgrain. Dryd. 
3. Barbed or jagged. 
Thou ſhould'ſt have pull'd the fecret from my 
breaſt, . 
Torn out the bearded ſteel to give me reſt, Dryden. 
BEARDLESS. adj. | from beard.] 


1. Without a beard. _ 
There are ſome coins of Cunobelin, king of 
Eſſex and Middleſex, with a beardleſs image, in- 
ſcribed Cunobelin. Camden. 
2. Youthful. 
And, as young ftriplings whip the top for ſpor 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Ad mir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout. Dryd. 


BEARER. z. , [from To bear.] 
I. A carrier of any thing, who conveys 
any thing from one place or perſon to 


another, 
He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death, 


1. The hair that grows on the lips and 


| Not ſhriving time allow'd, Shakeſpeare. 


BEA 

Forgive the bearey of unha 
Your alter'd father openly 4 mg 
Your ruin. D 
No gentleman ſends a ſervant with 2 13 
without endeavouring to put it into term; br Yy 
down to the capacity of the bearer, om 
2. One employed in carrying burthen; 
And he ſet threeſcore and ten thouſang of th 
to be bearers of burdens, 


3. One who wears any thing. 
O majeſty! 

When thou doſt pinch thy Bearer, thou doſt li 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That ſcalds with ſafety. ; Shak: 
4. One who carries the body to the gray 


5. A tree that yields its produce, 
This way of procuring autumnal roſes, in ſys 
that are good bearers, will ſucceed. Bn. 
Reprune apricots, ſaving the young ſho! 
the raw bearers commonly periſh, wh 
6. [In architecture.] A poſt or brick u 
raiſed up between the ends of a piececf 
timber, to ſhorten its bearing ; or y 
prevent its bearing with the whos 
weight at the ends only. 
7. [In keraldry.] A ſupporter. 
BEARHERD. 2. /, [from bear and en, 
as ſhepherd from ſheep.) A man thi 
tends bears. 

He that is more than a youth, is not for mz; 
and he that is leſs than a man, I am not for him; 
therefore I will even take ſixpence in earnef of th: 
bearherd, and lead his apes into hell. Saber. 

BEARING. 2. /. [from bear.] 


1. The ſite or place of any thing with r. 
ſpe& to ſomething elle. 

But of this frame, the bearing and the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading foul 
Look'd through? or can a part contain the wi 
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2. Geſture ; mien; behaviour. 
That is Claudio; I know hin by — 

. 4s peore 

3. [In architecture.] Bearing of a piece d 
timber, with carpenters, is the ſpacz 
cither between che two fixt extreme 
thereof, or between one extreme and 
poſt or wall, trimmed up between ti 
ends, to ſhorten its bearing. Build, D# 
BEARWARD. 2. . [from bear and ward, 


A keeper of bears. 

| We'll bait thy bears to death, l 
And manacle the bear ward in their chains. pe 8 
The bear is led after one manner, tue 71402! 
after another; the bearzward le ds but one bra 
and the mountebank leads a thouſand, L fig 
BEAST. 1. /. [befte, Fr. Letta, Lat] 
1. An animal, diſtinguiſhed from bird 

inſects, fiſnes, and man. | 
The man that once did fell the lion's Kin | 
While the begft liv'd, was kill'd with _ ö 


{4 


. To 


Beaſts of chaſe are the buck, the doe, = 
the martern, and the roe. Beaſts of the my 
the hart, the hind, the Hare, the 2 
wolf. Beaſts of warren are the hare and cony. Le! 

. o Ak 

2. An irrational animal, oppoſed to n 

as, man and beat. 8 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

What beaſt was 't then : 4 
That made you break this enterprize to 7 
Shakeſpeare 5 AMaite 

Medea's charms were there, Dy 74 
With bowls that turn'd enamour'd yourn> Dad 
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BEA 


I brutal ſavage man; a man acting in 
y manner unworthy of a reaſonable 


reatures 
> 74 45T, v. a. A term at cards. 
97 L n 
Fe Ry aSTINGS. See BEESTINGS. 
wif b. Lx ESS. 1. % [from beaftly.] Bru- 
? dality; practice of any kind contrary to 
en the rules of humanity. 
"th They held this land, and with their filthineſs 
pilluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time; 
Phat their own mother loath*d their beaſt? neſs, 
it and gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime. 
Fairy Queen. 
ary TR: TI. adj. from beaſt.) : 
are | Brutal; contrary to the nature and dig- 
nity of man. It is uſed commonly as 
fore a term of reproach. 
555 Would thou have thyſelf fall in the confuſion 
j for of men, or, remain a beaſt with beaſts ?—Ay—a 
ak ambition. Shakeſpeare. 
: ? 
wal pa u b:aft'y knave, know you no reverence ! 
: WIN SFateſpcare's King Lear. 
* With lewd, prophane, and beaſtly phraſe, 
Ir Toc euch the world's looſe laughter, or vain gaze. 
hole Ben Jonſon. 
I: is charged upon the gentlemen of the army, 
that the bc vice of drinking to exceſs hath been 
lately, Pi their example, reſtored among * 
tr, ; Storfr. 


2. Haring the nature or form of beaſts. 
Bray %rinitics, and droves of gods. Pricr. 


7; BEAT. v. a. preter. beat; part. paſl. 


r me; 

him; lia, or beaten. | battre, French. ] 

of the 1 To ſtrike; to knock; to lay blows upon. 
pear do fight J, not as one that beateth the air. 


1 Corinthians. 
Ho rav'd with all the madneſs of deſpair 
He :2ar'd, he bear his breaſt, he tore his hair. 
; Dryden. 
2. To puniſh with ſtripes or blows. 
They 're choſe a conſul that will from them 
take 


o_ Their liberties; make them of no more voice 

19 Than dogs, that are often beat for barking. Shak. 
; Miftre!s Ford, good heart, is bcaten black and 
* blue, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
ece 00 There is but one fault for which children ſhould 
{pacs bob; and that is obſtinacy or rebellion. Leckes 


z. To firike an inſtrument of mulick. 


reme 
and Vid! them come forth and hear, 

n Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, | 
en in Tilit cry, ſlecp to death. e Je 
. Da Jo break; to bruiſe ; to ſpread ; 
ward, comminute by blows. 

Fg people gathered manna, and ground it in 
h, "5, or beat it in a mortar, and baked it. Niers. 
e nr ey did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut 
wid 12 Wires, to work it. Excdus. 
je brut ey ſare the laborious work. of bearing of 
rang temp, ty making the axletree of the main wheel 
t] © M1 cor mills longer than ordinary, and placing 

* 3 1n them, to raiſe large hammers like thoſe 

| bur ' for paper and fulling mills, with which they 
at m9 af their hemp. Mortimer. 
an oy r turniſhed the gold, and he beat it into 
ng! es 1) that he had occaſion to uſe his anvil and 
aeine IS mer, Broome. 
the To fri e baſhes or ground, or make a 
bot on to rouſe game. 
, ans s range how Jan ang ſome men will lie in wait 
Yo Ces el . and how many other matters they will 
0 ma- t Cane NEAT it. Bacon. 
„den 2m the cave thou riſeſt with the day 
N er tic wouds, and rouſe the bounding prey. 
F 8 Prior. 
BY BY er let us Lear this ample field, 
me? 1 5 $2! the open, what the covert yields Pope. 
Mat! threſh ; to drive the corn out of the 
eattsy bak, 
; 107.0 os anne i in the field, and beat! out that the 
Dry Ruth, ii. 17. 
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B E A 
7. To mix things by long and frequent 
agitation. 
By long beating the white of an egg with a lump 
of alum, you may bring it into white curds. Boyle. 
8. To batter with engines of war. 
And he beat down the tower of Penuel, and 
ſlew the men of the city. Judges, viii. 17. 
9. To daſh as water, or bruſh as wind. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild; beat with perpetual forms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, Nlilton. 
With tempeſls beat, and to the winds a ſcorn. 
Rojormmen. 
While winds and ſtorms h's lofty forehead brat, 
The common fate of all that 's wah or great. 
Denham. 
As when a lion in the midnight hours, 
Beat by rude blaſts, and wet with wint'ry ſhow'rs, 
Deſcends terrifick from the mountain's brow. Pe e. 
10. To tread a path. 
While | this unexampled taſk eſſay, 
Pats awful gulfs, and bear my painful way, 
Celeſtial dove! divine aſſiſtance bring. Blackmere, 
11. To make a path by marking it with 


tracks. 
He that will know the truth of things, muſt 
leave the common and beater track. Locke. 


12. To conquer; to ſubdue ; to vanquiſh. 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 

Which is the better man 2 The greater throw 

May turn by fartune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcides bcatcn by his page Shakeſpeare, 
You ſouls of geeſe, 

That bear the ſhapes of men, how have you run 

From ſlaves that apes would beat! Shakeſpeare, 
Five times, Marcius, 

I have fought with thee, ſo often haſt thou Fea? 

me. Shakeſpeare. 

I have diſcern'd the foe FR” lie, 

Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden. 

The common people or Lucca are firmly per- 
ſuaded, that one Lucqueſe can beat five Floren- 
tines. Addijor. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his ſhips to 
thoſe of the Syracuſans, heut the Carthaginians at 
ſea. A. butt nat. 

13. To haraſs; to over-labpur. 

It is no point of wiſdom fog#a man to beat his 
brains, and ſpend his ffirits, about things im- 
poſſible. Floewill, 

And as in priſons mean rogues beat 
Hemp, for the ſervice of the great; 

So Whackutm beat his dirty brains 
T advance his maſter's fame and gains, Hudibras. 

Why any one ſhould wafte his t' me, and beat his 

ead, about the Latin grammar, who dues not in- 
tend to be a critick. Locke. 


14. To lay, or preſs, as landing corn by 


hard weather. 
Her cwn ſhall blefs her; 
Her foes ſhake like a field of eaten corn, 
And hang their heads with ſorrow. Shatefrar.. 
te. Fo depreſs ; to craſh by repeated op- 
poſition : uſually with the particle des. 
Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any 
ſp:ech tending to treaſon, yet could not the bold- 
neſs be beaten deten either with that ſeverity, or 
with this lenity be abated, Hayward, 
Our wurriouis propagating the French language, 
at the ſame time they are beating deton their re . 


Addifs 
Such an unloo 'd-for ſtorm of 115 falls on 5 
It beats deaon _ my ſtrength. Aeldliſen. 


16. To drive by violence: with a ay rol 

Twice have i Haily d, and was twice bcat back. 

; Drya cats 
He that procceds upon other principles in li 

inquiry, does at leaſt poſt himſelf in a party, which 

he will not quit till he be bcaten out. Locke. 
He cannot deaf it cut of his head, but that it 

was a cardinal who picked his pocket. Adui/in, | 
The younger part of mankind might be bt of 


— 


| 


BEA 


of natural religions by the impudent jets of 2 
Fl ane wit, Watts. 
To move with fluttering agitation. 
Tlrice have I Brat the wing, aud rid with night 
— * world. Dey den. 
8. To beat dw. To endeavour by treaty 
to leflen-the price demanded. 
Surveys rich n,weables with curious eye, 
Beats Gown the price, and threatens Nil to buy. 
Dryden. 
She perſnaded him to truſt the renegado with 
the money he hid bought over for their ranſom; 
az not gueſtioning but he would beat deren the 


-te1003 of it, Addiſen. 
19. To beat denon. To fink or leſſen the 
value. 


VUlury brats degon the price of land; for the em- 
ploy ment of money is chiefly either merchandizing 
or purchaſing; and uſury waylays both Bain. 

To beat up. To attack fuddea! aly ; to 
pe rm. 

They lay in that quiet poſture, without making 
the leait impreſſion upon the enemy by beating rp 
his quarters, which might cafily have been done. 

Cſarenden. 

Will fancies he ſhould never have been the man 
he is, had not he knocked down conſtables, and 
beat up a lewd woman's 3 when he was 2 
young fellow. Addiſen. 

21. To beat the hoof. To walk; to 20 on 
foot, 
To BE AT. V. its 


1. To move in a pulfatory manner, 
I would gladly underſtand the formation of a 
ſoul, and ſee it heat the firſt conſcious pulſe. Callicr. 


2. To dath as a flocd or ſtorm. 
Public envy ſeemeth to Scat chiefly upon miniſ- 
ters. 
Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 
Sees rowling tempeſts vainly bat below, Dryden, 
One ſ:es many hollow ſpaces worn in the bot- 
toms of the rocks, as they are more or lefs able to 
eſiſt the impretfions of the water that Feats againſt 
them. Aciliſin. 
3. To knock at a door. | 
The men of t! ie, City beſet the houſe round 
about, and bra? at the deor, and ſpake to the maſter 
of the houſe. Fi ag 3s 
4. To more with frequent repetitions of 


the ſame act or ſtroke. 
No pu ilte ſhall keep 
His nat*ral progreſe, but | 
My temp'rate pulte does 
Feel and be fati>ty' 1. 


A n.an's heart bc, 


Prrceate to beats 
regularly beat 3 
| Dr vel. v. 
its, and the blood circula s, 
which it is not in his power, by any thengiet n 
volition, to ſtop, Kot ts 

— . „ - . 

To throb ; to be in agitation, as a ſore 
» —Y-* 
Welling. 

A turn or two III 1 


To iy 1 my 2 ting mind. oY; 40. 14. 


6. To fuctuate; to be in agitation. 


The tempeſt in my mid 
Doth from wy ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 
S ve what beats there. habs graute. 
7. To try ent ways; to ſearch: with 
abo. 

I wn always bcating- obs ut in my thonghts for 
ſomthing that ma; turn to the benefit of my de 
Country Dh be Altun. 

To und an honeſt man, I beat abcut, E 
And love him, court him, praiſe him, in or out. 

Pc Ds 
To act upon with violence. 

The tun . upon the head f Jonah, 

fainted, and wiſhed in himſelf to die. 


that he 
Fon; ahs 


9. 10 ſpeak frequently; to repeat; 0 


enforce by repetition : wich Sen. 

We are dunn on into à larger tpeech, by reaſon 
of their ſo great earneit: 20 , Who beat more and 
more upon theie lait alle ed Words. Hor. 


from the belief of the moſt important points even | 
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BEA 


How Frequently and fervently doth the ſcripture 
beat upon this caule ! akexwil!, 
10. To Beat up; as, to beat up for ſoldiers. 
The word h ſeems redundant, but en- 
forces the ſenſe; the technical term be- 
ing, to rate ſoldiers. 
BEAT. art. pave. { from the verb.) 
Like a rich veliel Scat by ftorms to tore, =» 
*T were madneſs ſhould I venture out once more. 


Dryden. 
Bear. 1. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Stroke. | 
2. Manner of ſtriking. 
Albeit the baſe and treble ſtrings of a viol be 
tuned to an uniſon, yet the former will ſtill make 
n bigger ſound than the latter, as making a 
broader beat upon the air. Grew. 
He, with a careleſs beat, | 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden. 
3. Manner of being {truck ; as, the beat 
of the pulſe, or a drum. 
BE*aTEx. part. adj. [from To Beat.] 

What makes you, Sir, fo late abroad 

Without a guide, and this no beaten road? Dryd. 
BEAT ER. 2. , from beat.] | 
. . . . . 
1. An inſtrument with which any thang is 
comminuted or mingled. 

Beat ail your mortar with a beater three or four 
times over, before you uſe it; for thereby you in- 
corporate the ſand and lime well together. Moæxen. 

2. A perſon much given to blows. 

The beſt ſchoolmaſter of our time was the 

greateit beatere Aſcham's Schcolmaſter. 
BRATITTICAL. Log { beatificus, low Lat. 
BzaTI'FICK. from beatus, happy.] 

That which has the power of making 

happy, or completing fruition ; bliſsful. 

It is uſed only of heavenly fruition af- 

ter death, 

Admiring the riches of heaven's pavement 

Than aught divine or holy elſe, enjoy'd 

In viſion &catifick. Milton. 

It is alſo their felicity to have no faith ; for en- 
joying the beatifical vifion in the fruition of the 
object of faith, they have received the · full eva- 
cuation of it. = Brown's Vulger Errours. 

We may contemplate upon the greatneſs and 
ſtrangeneſs of the bearifick viſion; how a created 
eye thould be ſo fortified, as to bear all thoſe 

_ glories that ſtream from the fountain of uncreated 
light. South. 
BEATTTICALLY. adv. [from beatifical.] 
In ſuch a manner as to complete hap- 
ineſs. | 

Beatifically to behold the face of God, in the 
fulneſs of wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and peace, is 
bleſledneſs no way incident unto the creatures 
beneath man. Hakeawill, 

BEATIFICATTIOR. z. , [from beatifick,) 
A term in the Romiſh church, diſtin- 
guiſhed from canonization. Beatification 

is an acknowledginent made by the 
ope, that the perſon beatified is in 
eaven, and therefore may be reve- 
renced as bleſſed; but is not a conceſ- 
ſion of the honours due to ſaints, which 
are conferred by canonization. 


To BEA TIF V. v. a. [beatifico, Lat.] 
1. To make happy; to bleſs with the 
completion of celeſtial enjoyment, _ 
The uſe of ſpiritual conference is unimaginable 
and unſpeakable, eſpecially if free and unreſtrained, 
bearing an image of that converſation which is 
among angels and beatified ſaints, Hammond. 
We ſhall know him to be the fulleſt good, the 
meareſt to us, and the moſt certain; and, conſe- 
guently, the moſt beatifying of all others. Brown. 


2. To ſettle the character of any perſon, 


BEATING. n./. [from beat.] Correction; 
F 


BEAu. z. / ¶ beau, Fr. It is ſounded like 


BE AVER. 7. ,. biebre, French 


BEA 


aſcended into Paradiſe, and to have beheld the 
forms of thoſe beatified ſpirits, from which I might 
have copied my archangel. Dryden. 


by a publick acknowledgment that he 
is received in heaven, though he is not 
inveſted wich the dignity of a ſaint. 
Over àagainſt this church ſtands an hoſpital, 
erected by a ſhoemaker, who has been beatified, 
though never ſainted. Addiſon. 


puniſkment by blows. 
Playwrigat, convict of publick wrongs to men, 
Takes private beatings, and begins again. Ben Jonſ. 
Bza"TITUDE. . /. [beatitudo, Lat.] 
1. Bleſſedneſs; felicity; happineſs: com- 
monly uſed of the joys of heaven. 

The end of that government, and of all men's 
aims, is agreed to be beatitude, that is, his being 
completely well. 8 Digby. 

This is the image and little repreſentation of 
heaven; it is beatitude in picture. Taylor. 
He ſet out the felicity of his heaven, by the 
delights of ſenſe; ſlightly paſſing over the accom- 
pliſhment of the foul, and the beatitude of that part 

which earth and viſibilities too weakly affect. 
| Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


2. A declaration of bleſſedneſs made by 
our Saviour to particular virtues. | 


bo, and has often the Prench plural 
beaux, founded as bees.] A man of dreſs ; 
a man whoſe great care is to deck his 


erſon. 
What will not bearæ attempt to pleaſe the fair? 


Dryden. 
The water nymphs are too unkind 
To Vill'roy; are the land nymphs ſo ? 
And fly they all, at once combin'd | 
To ſhame a general, and a beau? Prior. 


You will become the delight of nine ladies in 
ten, and the envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hun- 


dred. | Sgoift. 
; Aber. 


1. An animal, otherwiſe named the caftor, 
amphibious, and remarkable for his art 
in building, hs habitation ; of which 
many wonderful accounts are delivered 
by travellers. His ſkin is very valuable 
on account of the fur, 

The beaver being hunted, biteth off his ſtones, 


knowing that for them only his life is ſought. 
Hakewill. 


They placed this invention upon the Beaver, for | 


the ſagacity and wiſdom of that animal; indeed 
from its artifice in building. Bruns Vulg. Err. 


2. A hat of the beſt kind, ſo called from 


being made of the fur of beaver. 

You ſee a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat, 
moulding it into different cocks, examining the 
lining and the button during his harangue : a deaf 
man would think he was cheapening a wer, 
when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addiſon. 

The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow fit jealouſies and cares. Gay. 

3. The part of a helmet that covers the 


face. | bawviere, Fr.] 
His dreadful hideous head, 
Cloſe couched on the Beaver, ſeem'd ta throw 
From flaming mouth bright ſparkles fiery red. 
— Spenſer. 
Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoſt, 
And faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps. Shak. 
He was ſlain upon a courſe at tilt, the ſplinters 
of the ſtaff going in at his Beavcr. Bacon. 


Be"aveRED. adj. [from beaver.) Covered 


with a beaver; wearing a beaver. 
His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears, 
Dropping with infants blood, and mothers tears. 


/ 


BEA 


Brav'rs9, adj, [from beau 
. beau ; ppl. ] Fe ittings 
Beav'TEOUS. adj, [from Beauty,) Paz,, 
elegant in form ; pleaſing 4 . 
beautiful. This word is chiefly pot. 

I can, Petruchio, helf'thee to a wife 

With wealth enough, and young, and | RR: 
Skate gran, 


Alas ! not hoping to ſubdue, 
J only to the flight aſpir'd; 
To keep the Scautecus foe in view, 
Was all the glory I defir'd, „ 
Beav'TEOUSLY, adv. [from beartecy, 
In a beauteous manner ; in a Manner 
pleaſing to the ſight ; beautifully, 
Look upon pleaſurcs not upon that fide tha: i 
next the ſun, or where they look beaute:uſ,y tha 
is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed. 100. 
BEau'TEOUSNESS. 1. . | from beauteau, 
The ſtate or quality of being beauteous; 


beauty. | 
From leſs virtue, and leſs beautecr;ſneſs, 
The gentiles fram'd them gods and goudefics, 
8 N | Dex, 
Bravu'TIFUL. adj. [from beauty and full] 
Fair; having the qualities that condi. 
tute beauty. 
He ſtole away and took by ſtrong hand all the 
beautiful women in his time. Raldivks 
The moſt important part of painting, is t 
know what is moſt beautiful in nature, and mot 
proper for that art; that which is the moſt Laut. 
ful, is the moſt noble ſubject: fo, in poetry, tr 
gedy is more beautiful than comedy, becauſe the 
perſons are greater whom the poet inſtructs, and 
conſequently the inſtructions of more benefit ty 
mankind. Denia 
Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickle minds, 
And ſummer ſeas are turn'd by ſudden winds, Prix. 


Beau"TIFULLY. adv. [from beautiful, 
In a beautiful manner. 

No longer ſhall the boddice, aptly lac'd 
From thy full boſom to thy ſlender waiſt, 
That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully leſs. Pris, 

Beau"TIFULNESS. 2. J. [from beautiful] 
The quality of being beautiful; beauty; 
excellence of form. 

To BEAU“TIT Y. v. a. [from beauty.] To 
adorn; to embelliſh ; to deck; to grace; 


to add beauty to. 
Never was ſorrow more ſweetly ſet forth; that 
faces ſeeming rather to beautify their ſorrow, that 
their ſorrow to cloud the beauty of their faces, 
| Hoyezarh 
Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs and return, ; 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke ? Stats 
Theſe were not created to beautify the eari 
alone, but for the uſe of man and beaſt, N 
How all conſpire to grace 
Th' extended earth, and beautify her _ 


There is charity and juſtice z and the one — 
to heighten and beautify the others Att. 


* „. 
To BEAUTTIEY. v. z. To grow beautiful; 


to advance in beauty. 11 

It muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to Cod in 2 

to ſee his creation for ever beautifying in 35 © ö 
and drawing nearer to him by greater 610 1 
reſemblance. 4 
BEAU'TY. . / [beautf, Fr. 
1. That aſſemblage of graces, or pipe 
tion of parts, which pleaſes the ©) py” 
Beauty conſiſts af a certain compoſt e | 
lour and figure, cauſing delight in the or 


Your beauty was the.cauſe of that effect, 4 
that did haunt me in m lep 


I with J * the wings of an angel, to have Pope. | Your beauty, 
5 


* 


ie 1219 
etercurſ 


utiſal; 


wise 
his eyes 


grees 00 


Aal 


1.gcht that, T tell thee, homicide, 
9 1h ſnould rend that beauty from my 
cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 
Beauty is beſt in a body that hath rather dignity 
of preſence than beauty of aſpect. The beautiful 
rore accompliſhed, but not of great ſpirit, and 
ſtudy for the moſt part rather races than 
i acon. 
The beſt part of beauty is that which a picture 
cannot expreſs. ; Bacon. 
Of the beauty of the eye I ſhall fay little, leaving 
that to poets and orators : that it is a very pleaſant 
and lovely object to behold, if we confider the 
figure, colours, ſplendour of it, is the leaſt f can 
ay ay. 
115 view'd their twining branches with delight, 
And prais'd the beauty of the pleaſing fight. Pope. 
2. A particular grace, feature, or orna- 


ment. g 
The ancient pieces are beautiful, becauſe they 


reſemble the beauties of nature; and nature will 
ever be beautiful, which reſembles thoſe beauties of 


antiquity» Dryden. 
Wherever you place a patch, you deſtroy a 
beauty. Addiſon. 


z. Any thing more eminently excellent 
than the reſt of that with which it is 
united. 1 

This gave me an occaſion of looking back ward 
on ſome beauties of my author in his former books. 
| Dryden. 
With incredible pains have I endeavoured te 
copy the ſeveral beauties of the ancient and modern 
hiſtorians. Arbuthnot, 

4. A beautiful perſon, 

Remember that Pellean conquerour, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the eaſt 
He ſlightiy view*d, and lightly overpaſs'd. Milton. 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 
Can he, who kill'd thy brother, live tor thee ? 
Dryden. 

To Beau'Ty. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
adorn ; to beautify ; to embelliſh : not 
in uſe, | 

The harlot's cheek, beautied with plaſt'ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to your moſt painted word. Shak. 

Brau'TY-SPOT., z. , [from beauty and 
/pat.] A ſpot placed to direct the eye 
to _— elſe, or to heighten ſome 
beauty ; a foil ; a patch. 

The filthineſs of ſwine makes them the beauty- 
ſp:r of the animal creation. Grew. 

Brcarr'co, 2. / [ becafigo, Span.] A bird 
like a nightingale, feeding on figs and 
grapes; a fig-pecker, Pineda. 

The robin-redbreaſt, till of late, had reſt, 
And children ſacred held a martin's neſt; 
Till ecaficos fold fo dev'liſh dear, 
Toone that was, or would have been, a peer. Pepe. 
Ti; BECA LM. v. a. from calm. 
1, To ill the elements. 
de moon ſhone clear on the becalmed flood. 
. Dryden. 

2. To keep a ſhip from motion. 

: 8 man becalmed at ſea, out of fight of land, in 
* fair day, may look on the ſun, or ſea, or ſhip, 
, «hole hour, and perceive no motion. Locke. 
% To quiet the mind. 
a, ft whiſp'ring airs, and the lark's mattin ſong, 
en W00 to muſing, and becalm the mind 
Perplex'd with irkſome thoughts. 
„ruth is forrows, and beca/m his ſoul 
Vith eaſy dreams. 
re proſperity Zecalm'd his breaſt; 
dg 1 the wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt. Pope. 

4. Te becalm and zo calm differ in this, 
that to calm is to ſtop motion, and 20 be- 
calm is to with-hold from motion. 


58 E. The preterite of become; which 


Philips. 


Add. ifon , 


« 


Beca'vusr. conjuncł. from by and cau/e.] 
1. For this reaſon that; on this account } 


BEC 


that ; for this cauſe that. It makes the 
| firſt part of an illative propoſition, ei- 
ther expreſsly or by implication, and is 
anſwered by therefore; as, I fled be- 
cauſe I was afraid; which is the ſame 
with, becauſe I was afraid, therefore I 
fled. | 
How great ſoever the fins of any perſon are, 
Chriſt died for him, Becauſe he died for all; and he 
died for thoſe fins, becauſe he died for all ſins: 
only he muſt reform. Hammond. 
Men do not ſo generally agree in the ſenſe of 
theſe as of the other, becauſe the intereſts, and 
luſts, and paſſions of men are more concerned in 
the one than the other. Tillotſon. 
2, It has, in ſome ſort, the force of a pre- 
poſition; but, becauſe it is coiapounded 
of a noun, has of after it. 
Infancy demands aliment, ſuch as lengthens 
fibres without breaking, becauſe of the ſtate of ac- 
cretion. Arbuthnst. 


chance.] To befal; to happen to: a 
word proper, but now in little uſe. 

My ſons, God knows what has bechanced them. 

| Shakeſp. 

All happineſs bechance to thee at Milan. Shak. 


BE*cnicks. . . [Bryxia, of Nie, a 
cough.] Medicines proper for relieving 
"coughs. Dick. 

To BECK. v. u. [beacn, Sax. bec, Fr. 
head.] To make a ſign with the head. 

To Breck. v. a. To call or guide, as by 
a motion of the head. 

Hell, book, and candle, ſhall not drive me back, 
When gold and filver beck me to come on. Shak, 
Oh this falſe ſoul of Egypt, this gay charm, 


Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them 
home. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleqputra. 
Breck. u. , [from the verb.] 
1. A ſign with the head; a nod. 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. 
2. A nod of command. | 
Neither the luſty kind ſhewed any roughneſs, 
nor the eaſier any idleneſs; but ſtill like a well- 
obeyed maſter, whoſe beck is enough for diſci- 
pline. | Sidney. 
Then forthwith to him takes a choſen band 
Of ſpirits, likeſt to himſelf in guile, 
Milton. 


Milton. 


To be at hand, and at his beck appear. 
The menial fair, that round her wait, 
At Helen's beck prepare the room of ftate, Pope. 
Ta BECcKoON, v. 2. To make a ſign with- 
out words. | | 
Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people. 
| Acts, xix. 33. 
When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe 
tranſporting airs, he beckened to me, and, by the 
waving of his hand, directed ms to approach. 
| Addiſon, 
Sudden you mount, you becker from the ſkies ; 
Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds ariſe! 
5 . Pope. 
To BECKORNR. v. a. from beck, or beacn, 
Sax. a ſign.] To make a ſign to. 
With her two crooked hands ſhe ſigns did make, 
And becken'd him. | Fairy Queen. 
It beczens you to go away with it, 
As if it ſome impartment did deſire 
To you alone. Shakeſpeare. 
Wich this his diſtant friends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. Dryd. 
To BECL1'P. v. a. [of be clyppan, Sax. ] 
Di 


To embrace, id, | 


— 


To BECHAN CE. v. n. [from be and 


TEC 


pret. I have become. [from by and come.] 
1. To enter into ſome ſtate or condition, 
by a change from ſome other. 
The Lord God breathed into his noftrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living ſoul. 
e Geneſis 7 11. 7» 
And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews. | I Corin. ix. 20. 
A ſmaller pear, grafted upon a ſtock that bear- 
eth a greater pear, will become great. Bacon. 
My voice thou oft Haſt heard, and haſt not fear d, 
But ſtill rejoĩcd; how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee? - Milton 
So the leaſt faults, if mix'd with faireſt deed, 
Of future ill become the fatal ſeed, Prior. 


2. To become of. To be the fate of; to be 
the end of; to be the ſubſequent or final 
condition of. It is obſervable, that this 
word is never, or very ſeldom, uſed 
but with what, either indefinite or in- 


terrogative. 

What is then become of ſo huge a multitude, as 
would have overſpread a great part of the con- 
tinent. Raleigb. 

Perplex'd with thoughts, 2what would become 
Of me, and all mankind, Milton. 

The firſt hints of the circulation of the blood 
were taken from a common perſon's wondering 
wwhat became of all the blood that iſſued out of the 
heart, Graunt. 

What will become of me then? for, when he is 
free, he will infallibly accuſe me. Dryden. 

What became of this thoughtful buſy creature, 
when removed from this world, has amazed the 
vulgar, and puzzled the wiſe. Rogers. 


3. In the following paſſage, the phraſe, 
ewhere is he become? is uſed for, what is 


become of him? 


I cannot joy, until I be reſolv'd 
Where our right valiant father is become. Shateſps 


20 Become. v. a. from be or by, and 
cpemen, Sax. to pleaſe. ] 

1. Applied to perſons, to appear in a 
manner ſuitable to ſomething, 


If I become not a cart as well as another man, 
a plague on my bringing up. 
Why would I be a queen? becauſe my face 
Would wear the title with a better grace 
If 1 became it not, yet it would be 
Part of your duty then to flatter me. Dryden. 
2. Applied to things, to be ſuitable to the 
perſon; to befit; to be congruous to the 
appearance, or character, or, circum- 
ſtances, in ſuch a manner as to add 
grace; to be graceful. 
She to her ſire made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well became, 
And added grace unto her excellence. Fairy Qucen. 
I would I had ſome flowers o' th' ſpring that 
might 
Become your time of day; and your's, and your's, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing. Shatecſpeares 
Yer be iad, good brothers; 
For, to ſpeak truth, it very well becomes you. Shak. 
Your diſhonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. Shakeſp. 
Wicherly was of my opinion, or rather I ct his; 
for it becomes me ſo to ſpeak of ſo excellent a poet. 
Dryden, 
He utterly rejected their fables concerning their 
gods, as not becoming good men, much lefs thoſe 
which were worthipped for gods. Stilling fleets 


BE COMING. particip. adj. [from become.} 
That which pleaſes by an elegant pro- 
priety ; graceful. It is ſometimes uſed 
with the particle /; bat generally 

12 Without 


* 


To BE COME. v. x. pret. I became ; comp. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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BED 


without any government of the follow - 
ing. words. | 
Of thee, kind boy, I aſk no red and white 
To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces. 
Suckling. 
Their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to their 
ae, their calling, and their breeding; ſuch as 
we becoming of them, and of them only. Dryden. 
Vet ſome becoming boldneſs I may ute ; 
Ver ell deſerv'd, nor will he now refuſe, Dryd-y. 
Make their pupils repeat the action, that hey 
may correct what is conſtrained in it, till it be 
perlected into an habitual and becoming eaſineſs. 
Tocke. 
Br co . x. [from become.] Orna- 
ment. A word not now in uſe. 
Sir, torgive me, 
Since my fenings kill me when they not 
Exc wot to Fu. Shubeſpeare. 
Br COM N v. adv. [from Becoming. ] Af- 
ter a becoming or proper manner. 
BreofulNx GN ESS. . from becoming. 
See To Bzecome.] Decency ; elegant 
congruity ; propriety. 
Nor is the majeſty of the divine government 
greater in its extent, than the becomingneſs hereof is 
in its manner and form. Crew. 


BED. x. /, [bed, Sax.] | 
1. Something made to ileep on. 
Lying not cre, but hollow, which is in the 
making of the bed; or with the legs gathered up, 
which is in the poſture of the body, is the more 


v holeſome. Baccn. 
Rigour now is gone t bed, 
And advice with ſcrupulous head. filter. 


Thoſe houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining oziers fenc'd, and mols their he's. 

Dryden. 

2. Lodging ; the convenience of a place 


to ſleep in. 

On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
Sbhakeipeare. 
3. Marriage. 
George, tne eldeſt ſon of this ſecond bed, was, 
after the death of his father, by the finguiu 
care and afteRion of his mother, well brought 
up. Clarendon. 

4. Bank of earth raiſed in a garden. 
Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take 


them out of beds, when they are newly come up, 


and remove them into pots, with better earth, 
| Bacon. 
5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo low 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. ATilren, 
The great magazine for all kinds of treaſure 
is ſuppoſed to be the bed of the Tiber. We may 
be ſure, when the Romans lay under the agpre- 
henſions of ſeeing their city ſacked by a barbarous 


enemy, that they would tale care to beſtow ſuch 


of their riches that way, as could b{{ bea: the 
water. ald. ſon. 
6. The place where any thing is generated, 
cr repoſited. 
Sce hoarv Albula's infected tide 
O' er the warm bed of ſmoaking ſu'phur glide. 
Addiſon. 
7. A layer; a ſtratum; a body ſpread 
over another. | 
I ſee no reaſon, but the ſurface of the land 
ſhould be as regular as that of the water, in the 
firſt production of it; and the ſtrata, or beds with- 
in, lie as even. Barnct. 


8. To Bring to BED. To deliver of a child. 


It is often uſed with the particle 7; as, | 


fer was brought 40 bed of a daughter. 


BED 


Ten months after Florimel happen'd to wed, 
And was brought in a laudable manner to bed. Prior. 


9. To make the BED. To put the bed in 
order after it has been uſed. 

I keep his houſe, and I waſh, wring, brew, 
bake, ſcour, dreſs meat, and make the beds, and do 
all myſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

BED of a Mortar, [with gunners.] A 
ſolid piece of oak, hollowed in the mid- 

dle, to receive the breech and half the 
trunnions. Dit. 

Bzp of a great Gun. That thick plank 
which lies immediately under the piece, 
being, as 1t were, the body of the car- 
riage. | Di. 

7o BT p. wv. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to bed with. 


They have married me: 
Lil ty the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. Shak. 
2. To place in bed. 
She was publickly contracted, ſtated as a bride, 
42d ſ-lemnly bedded; and, after ſh? was laid, 


Maximilian's ambaſſador put his leg, ſtript naked | 


the knee, between the eſpouſal ſheets. Bacon. 
3- To make partaker of the bed. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur 

was bedded with his lady. Bacon. 
4. To ſow, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the graſs fide downward, upon 
which lay ſome of your beſt mould to bed your quick 
in a1d lay your quick upon it. Maertimer. 

r . * 4 
5. To lay in a place of reſt, or ſecurity. 

Let coarſe bold hands, from ſlimy neſt, 

The bedded fiſh in barks outwreſt. Donne. 

A ſnake bedd:d himſelf under the threſhold of 
a country-houte. L'Eſtrange. 

6. To lay in order; to ſtratify. 
And a> the ſleeping foidiers in tit” alarm, 
Your &edded hairs, like lite in excrements, 
Start up, and ſtand on end, Shakeſt-eare. 
To BED. v. n=. To cohabit. 

Ir he be married, and hed with his wiſe, and 
aiterwards relapſe, he may poilibly fancy that ſhe 
inf cted him. | VM mar. 

To BS DA BLE. v. a. from dabble.] To 
vet ; to beſprinkle. It is generally ap- 
plied to perſons, in a ſenſe including in- 
convenience. | 

Never fo weary, never ſo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 


F c:n no further crawl, no fther go. Shakeſpeare. 


Te BEDACOCLE. v. a. from daggle.] To 
bemire; to ſoil clothes, by letting them 
reach the dirtin walking. 

To BEDaA'sH. vv. a. 
mire by throwing dirt; to beſpatter; to 
wet with throwing water, 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the ſad ftory of my father's death, 
That all the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedaſp'd with rain. Shakeſpeare. 

To BEDa'Ws. v. a. from dawb.] Todawb 
over; to beſmear; to ſoil, with ſpreading 
any viſcous body over it. 

A piteous corſe, a bloody pitzous corſe, 
Pale, pale as aſhes, all Cedazob'd in blood, 
All in gore blood. | Shakeſpeare. 

To BEDA'ZZLE, v. 4. [from dazzle.] To 
make the ſight dim by too much luſtre. 

My miſtaken eyes, 
That have been ſo bedaxxled by the ſun, 
That every thing I look on ſeemeth green. Shak. 

Be'DCHAMBER. . /. [from bed and cham- 
Ser.] The chamber appropriated to reſt. 

They were brought to the king, abiding them 
in his b:dchamber. | Hayward. 


He was now one of the bed: bur: ber to the prince. 
Clarenden. 


11 


4 


[ 


from daſb.] To be- 


bed and c othes, 


Bz"pcroOTHES., A 
Coverlets ſpread 


It has no /ingular.] 
over a bed. 
For he will be ſwine drunk, and in his f. 
q : if 
does little harm, fave to his bedclothes boot din. 
, 8 ba $ eſpcare, 
BE DDER, 1. /. [from bed.] The pe. 
BEDE TTER. I ther-ſtone of an oil-mill 
Be DDING, 2. /. [from bed.] The mate. 
rials of a bed; a bed. 
There be no inns where meet bedding mar k. 
had; ſo that his mantle ſerves him then for + bei, 
| Spent, 
Firſt, with aſſiduous care from winter a | 
Well fother'd in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheep; 
Then ſpread with ſtraw the bedding of thy tals, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cod. D. 
Arcite return'd, and, as in honour tied, g 
His foe with bedding and with food ſupply d. Du. 
To Bee ck. v. 4. from decł.] To deck ; 
to adorn; to grace. | | 
Thou ſham'f thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 
And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 
: : Obakeſpears, 
Female it ſeems, 
That ſo bedeck'd, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way. Mi bin. 
With ornamental drops bedeck'd ] ſtood, 
And writ my victory with my enemy's blood. N;rric, 
Now Ceres, in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and with ruddieſt freight Schl. 
Plilis 
BE“ DE HOUSE. u. , [from bebe, Sax. a 
prayer, and hou/e.] An hoſpital or alms. 
houſe, where the poor people prayed for 
their founders and benefactors. 
BenE"TTER., See BEDDER. 
10 Bepe'w. v. a. | from dew.] To moil- 
ten gently, as with the fall of dew, 
Bedeww her paſture's graſs with Englith blood, 
. Sbate pene. 
Let all the tears, that ſhould Sede my herſe, 
Be drops of balm to ſanctify thy head. $4247, 
The counteſs received a letter from him, wher:- 
unto all the while ſhe was writing her anſwer, the 
bedexwed the paper with her tears. Witt, 
What ſlender youth, bed d with liquid 00-125, 
Courts thee on roſes, in ſome pleaſant cave? Mic. 
Balm, from a filver box diſtill'd around, 
Shall all bedezv the roots, and ſcent the facred 
ground, Drgi-n, 
Fe ſald: and falling tears his face Bede. Dr; 
BED FELL OW. z. . from bed and feilrw.) 


One that lies in the ſame bed. 
He loves your people, . 

But tie him not to be their bedfelloru. ' 997% ds 

Miſery acquaints a man with ſtrange Uedfe."4's 

Sue pee. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon bis pilos, 
Being ſo troubleſome a bedfellow ?. Shakeſpeare, 

A man would as foon chooſe him for hi: t- 

feli;w as his play-fellow. L"Efirang'e 

What charming bedfell-wws, and companions 19 
life, men chooſe out of ſuch women! Adi. 

To Bepi' cur. v. 4. [from dight.) To 
adorn; to dreſs; to ſet off: an old 
word, now only uſed in humorous w. 
ings. 

A maiden fine bedight he hapt to love; 
The maiden fine bedight his love retains, FR; 
And for the village he forſakes the piains. v5 

To BeDrY M. wv. a. [from di,] To min 
dim; to obſcure ; to cloud; to darken. 

I have bedimm'd ; "PE 

The noontide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous Wite's 
And 'twixt the green ſea and the aur wo 2 

Set roaring war. . 1 7 0 
To BE DI ZEN. v. a. from digen. , 


dreſs out: a low word. BE'DL AM, 


ns 
ag * 
232 * 


BED 


iff 
mT AM. 2. / {corrupted from Berble- 
ROLES £ a religious houſe in 
radi, converted afterwards into an 
hoſpital for the mad and lunatick.] 
J. A madhouſe ; a place appointed for 


cure of lunacy. . 

2. 3 ; a lunàtick, and inhabitant 
Bedlam. | : 
ory 95 toy the old earl, and get the bedlam 
To lead him where he would; his roguith madnefs 
ATVs telt to any thing. Shaeſpeare, 
BAM. 4j. {from the noun. ] Belong- 
ing to 2 madhouſe; fit for a madhouſe. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Hd beggars, who with roaring voices 
gfe in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 
Pins, wonden pricks. 
bio auf E. 7 /+ [from bedlam.] An 
i nabitant of Bedlam ; a madman, 
If wild ambition in thy botom reign, 

Aizz! thou boaſt'ſt thy ſober ſenſe in vain 
I: theſe poor Ledlemftes thyſelf ſurvey, 
The ſelf leſ. innocently mad than they. F gerald. 
[Bom AKER. 2. J. from bed and nabe. 
{on in the univerſities, whoſe office 


4 mn G 
A Ps 


chambers. | IS 
i xs decply in love with my bedmaker, upon 
hcl I was ruſticated for ever. Spectator. 


{ame bed. 

zi I fo gad occaſion to lie long 
hi 291, prince Paris, nought but heav'nly buſineſs 
G14 19h my bedmate of my company. Shakeſp. 
BR: 010ULDING, n. . [| from bed 
bbb MOULDING. and mould.) A 
term uſed by workmen, to ſignify thoſe 
members in the cornice, which are plac- 
ed below the coronet. Builder's Die. 
Doof. z. .. [from bed and pot. ] The 
pot at the corner of the bed, which 
iupports the canopy. 5 

| cary* the next day prepared, and placed her in 
a cert light, her head leaning to a Bede, another 
Finding behind, holding it ſteady. Wiſcman's Surg. 
Dress PR. 2. . [from bed and press.] 
Aneavy lazy fellow. 
Tus faaguine coward, this bedpreſſer, this horſe- 
dick breaker, this huge hill of fleih. S ha keſpeare. 
7. B Fg — 7 : K 5 
DIDRA COLE. V. a. [from be and drag- 
4% To foil the clothes, by ſuffering 


dem, in walking, to reach the dirt. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


+ is to make the beds, and clean the 


ovate. 2. . [from bed and mate.] A 
bedfe!iow ; one that partakes of the 


% ts Poor Patty Blount, no more be ſeen 

abt. Lag in my walks ſo green. Swift. 

rat. 45 , > 

wy 4D2DRENCH.w, a. [from be and drench,) 

U . 

2 To drench; to ſoak ; to ſaturate with 
6 molſture. f 

ance Far od trom the mind of Bolingbroke : | 

35 lor + 6s lack crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedrench 

diſits "#1792 green lap of fair king Richard's land. 
To * : | Shakeftcare. 
old #0212. 40. [from bed and ride.) Con- 

ON des to the bed by age or ſickneſs. 


Fi a9. 


N Shakeſpeare. 
Of vs tes Now a5 a myriad 
Rs th emperor's lov'd ſnake invade; 
Wörns kalleys, feagulls, finny chips, 
Mong our pinnaces, dur bedrid ſhips. Donne. 
r an Po mens who were bedrid, becauſe they 
6 be de their money was. Clarend. 
3 40 de "OY. wet) en they come to be ſo weak 
Ki . 0 their beds, hold out many years 5 
e lan bedrid twenty years. Ray. 


B E E 


| Be"DRITE. 2. / [from bed and rite.] The 


privilege of the marriage bed. 
Whoſe vows are, that no bedrite ſhall be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted. Shakeſpeare. 
To BEDRO'P. v. a. [from be and drop.] To 
beſprinkle; to mark with ſpots or drops; 
to ſpeckle. 
Not fo thick ſwarm'd once the ſoil 
Bedrep'd with blood of Gorgon. Miter. 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply : 
The ſilver eel, in ſhining volumes roll'd; 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedr:p*'d with geld. Pœe. 
Be"psrarFe.m./. [bedand ſtaſt.] Awooden 
pin ſtuck anciently on the ſides of the 
bedſtead, to hold the clothes from flip- 
ping on either fide. | = 
Hoſteſs, accommodate us with a Sd. 
| Ben FJonſon's Every TAan in his Humour. 
Be"rSTEAD. 2. . [from bed and lead. 
The frame on which the bed is placed. 
* Chimn'es with ſcorn rejecting ſmcke; © © * 
Stodls, tables, chairs, and bedfleads broke. Scuift. 
Be"psTR aw. z. /. [from bed and fraw.] 
The ſtraw laid under a bed to make it 
ſoft. | 


there hath been a little moiſture; or the chamber 
or bedſtraav kept cloſe, and not aired, Bacon. 
BEDSWERVER. 2. . [from bed and 
Ffaverve.] One that is falſe to the bed; 


to another. 5 
She's a bedſrverwer, even as bad as thoſe 
That vulgars give the boldeſt titles to. Shakeſpeare. 
Be"pTIME. 2. /. [from bed and time.] The 
hour of reſt ; ſleeping time. 
What maiks, what dances ſhall we have, 
To wear away this long 2ge of three. hours, 
Between our atter-ſupper and bedtime ®  Shakeſp.' 
After evening repatts, till bedtime, their thoughts: 
will be beſt taken up in the eaſy grounds of reli- 
gion. ' Milton. 
The ſcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bedtin:e, takes no reſt that night. Dryden. 
Tc Bepvu'nc. v. a. [from be and dung.] 


To cover, or manure with dung. 
To Benu'sT. v. a. [from be and duft.} 
To ſprinkle with duſt. 
Bx DwaR D. adv. [from bed and avard.] 
Toward bed. | 
| In heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to bedzward. = S gabe ſpeare. 
To BEDWa'kF. v. a. [from be and devarft] 
To make little; to hinder in growth ; 
to ſtunt, | 
*Tis ſhrinking, not cloſe weaving, that hath thus 
In mind and body both 4:drwarfed us. Dorne, 
BE"pworK&. . , [from bed and wwork.] 
Work done in bed; work performed 
without toil of the hands. 
The ſtill ans mental parts, 
That do cont ive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 
When fulneſs call them on, and know, by meaſure 
Of their obſervant toil, the enemy's weight: 
Why this hath not a finger's dignity, 
They call this bedevort, mapp' ry, clciet war, Shak, 
BEE. n. /. beo, Saxon.) 
1. The animal that makes honey, remark- 


able for its induſtry and art. 
So work the honey Gees, 

Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shakeſp. 
. From the Mooriſh camp 
There has been heard a diſtant humming noiſe, 
Like bers diſturb'd, and arming in their hives. Dryd. 

A company of poor inſects, whereof ſome are 
beer, delighted with flowers, and their ſweetr&ſs ; 
others beetles, delighted with other viands. Locke, 


Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where | 


one that ranges or ſwerves from one bed | 


| BEE 
2. An induſtrious and careful perſon. This 


ſignification 1s only uſed in familiar lan- 
guage. 


BEE-EATER. z. /. [from bee and eat.] A 


bird that feeds upon bees. | 
Ber-FLOWER. 2. / [from bee and flower.] 
A ſpecies of fool-ſtones. Miller. 
BEE-GARDEN. 7. / [from bee and garden. 
A place to ſet hives of bees in. : 
A cenvenient and neceſſary place ought to be 
made cliolce of for your apiary, or bee-garden. 
3 5 | Mortimer. 
BEE-HIVE. 2. J [from bee and hie .] The 
caſe, or box, in which bees are kept. 
BS -Nαν S TER. x. /. [from bee and maſter.] 
One that keeps bees. 
They that are bee-maſters, and have not care 
enough of them, muſt not expect to reap any con- 
ſiderable advantage by them. Mortimt. 


BEECH. 2. / {bece, or boc, Saxon; 


„„ | 
There is but one ſpecies of this tree at preſent 
known, except two varieties, with ſtriped leaves. 
It will grow to a conſiderable ſtature, rhough the 
{oil be ſtoney and barren; as alſo, upon the de- 
clivities of mountains. The ſhade of this tree is 
very injurious to plants, but is believed to be very 
ſalubrious to human bodies. The timber is of 
great uſe to turners and joiners. _ The maſt is very 
good to fatten ſwine and deer. Miller. 
Black. was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood. 
0 f 2 Dryden. 
Nor is that ſprightly wildneſs in their notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, varbles from the beech. 
| | Theonſ:n. 
BEe*eECHEN. adj. [bucene, Sax. ] Conſiſt- 
ing of the wood of the beech ; belong- 

ing to the beech. | 7 

With diligence he'll ſerve us when we dine, 

And in plain beechen veſſels fill our wine. Dryden. 

BEEF. 2. . [buff, French. 
1. The fleſh of black cattle prepared. for 

food. SLE 
What ſay you to a piece of beef and muſtard ? 


| Shateſpeare. 
The fat of roaſted beef falling on birds, will baſte 
them. Swifts 


2. An ox, bull, or cow, conſidered as fit 
for food. In this ſenſe 1t has the plural 
beeves ; the ſingular is ſeldom found. 

A pound of man's fleſh 
Is not fo etimable or profitable, 
As fleſh ef muttons, becwes, or goats. Sha'elprare. 

Alcinous fiew twelve theep, eight White- tooth'd 

ſwine, 
Two crook-haunch'd beewes, Chapman. 

There was not any captain, but had credit for 
more victuals than we ſpent there; and yet they 
had of me fifty beewres among them. Sir N alt. Ral. 

On hides of ecves, before the palace gate, 
Sad ſpoils of luxury! the ſuitors ſate. Pape. 

Berry. adj. | from the ſubſtantive.] Con- 
fiſting of the fleſh of black cattle. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept 
of a tredt of a be:f ſteak, and a pot of ale, from 
the butcher. Swifts 

BerF-EATER. z. . [from beef and cat, 
becauſe the commons is beef when on 
waiting: Mr. Steevens derives it thus : 
Beęfreater may come from beauf2tier, one 
who attends at the ſideboard, which was 
anciently placed in a beaufet, The bu- 
ſineſs of the beef-eaters was, and perhaps 
is ſtill, to attend the king at meals, ] 
A yeoman of the guard. : 

BEEF-WITTED. adj. [from beef and ait. 

Dull; ſtupid ; heavy-headed. „ 

Beef ⁊vitted lord. Sbaleſpeare. 
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BE'ESTINGS. 


3E 


BFE E MOL. 2. , This word I have found 


only in the example, and know nothing 
of the etymology, unleſs 1t be a corrup- 
tion of module, from by and modulus, 
a note; that is, a note out of the regu- 
lar order. | 
There be intervenient in the riſe of eight, in 
eones, two beemols, or half notes; ſo as, if you di- 
vide the tones equally, the eight is but ſeven whole 
and equal notes. Bacon. 
Been. [beon, Saxon.] 
terite of To BE. | 
Enough that virtue fill'd the ſpace between, 
_ Prov'd by the ends of being to have becn. Pope. 


Bren. . , [bir, Welſh.] Liquor made 
of malt and hops. It 1s diſtinguiſhed 
from ale, either by being older or ſmall- 
ET, 

Here 's a pot of good double beer, neighbour ; 
drink. Shakeſpeare. 

Try clarifying with almonds in new beer. Bacon. 

Flow, Welſted! flow, like thine inſpirer, beer; 
Tho' tale, not ripe; tho" thin, yet never clear; 
So ſweetly mawkiſh, and fo ſmoothly dull; 
Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, tho? not full. 


Pope. | 


See B1itsTINGS. 
BEET, 7. . [ beta, Lat.] The name of a 
plant. 


The ſpecies are, 1. The common white beet. 
2. The common green beet. 3. The common 


red beet. 4. The turnep-rooted red beet. 5. The. 
great red beet, 6. The yellow beet, 7. The Swiſs 
or Chard beet. Miller. 


BE'ETLE. ». /. [byeel, Saxon.] 


1. An inſect diſtinguiſhed by having hard 
caſes or ſheaths, under which he folds 
his wings. 
They are as ſhards, and he their beetle, Shakeſp. 
The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal ſuff*rance-finds a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. Shakeſpeare. 
Others come ſharp of fight, and too provident 
for that which concerned their own intereſt ; but 
as blind as beetles in foreſeeing this great and com- 
mon danger. Kinolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
A grot there was with hoary moſs o'ergrown, 
The claſping ivies up the ruins creep, 
And there the bat and drowſy beetle ſleep. Garth. 
The butterflies and beetles are ſuch numerous 
tribes, that I believe, in our own native country 
alone, the ſpecies of each kind may amount to one 
hundred and fifty, or more, Ray. 


2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, 


with which wedges are driven, and 

avements rammed. 

If I do, fillip me with a three man beetle. Shak. 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of ſome well-grown 
tree; yet, after all the ſkill of artificers to ſet forth 
ſuch a divine block, it cannot one moment ſecure 
itſelf from being eaten by worms, or defiled by 
birds, or cut in pieces by axes. Stilling flect. 


To BEETLE. wv. 1. from the noun.] To 


jut out; to hang over, 
What if it tempt you tow'rd the flood, my lord? 
Or to dhe dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles ver his baſe into the ſea, Shakeſpeare. 
Or where the hawk 
High in the beer/ing cliff his airy builds. Thomſon, 


BeeTLEBROWED. adj. [from beetle and 


brow.] Having prominent brows. 
Enquire for the beer/e-brow'd critic, &c. Swift. 
BeeTLEHE ADED. adj. [from beetle and 
head.) Loggerheaded ; wooden headed ; 
having a head ſtupid, like the head of 
a wooden beetle. 
A whoreſon, beetieteaded, flap-car' d knave. 
, Shakeſpeare. 


[ 


The participle pre- 


b 


| 2, In the front of ; not behind, 


BEF 
BET IEST OSEK. », , [from Gertle and 


/teck.] The handle of a beetle. 
BEETRA VE. | 
BE'ETRADISH. { 1. J. A plant. 

BEE VES. u. %. [The plural of beef. ] Black 

cattle; oxen. 7” 

One way, a band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beewes, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat meadow ground. Milton. 
Others make good the paucity of their breed 
with the length and duration of their days; where- 
of there want not examples in animals uniparous, 
firſt, in biſulcous or cloven-hoofed, as camels ; 
and beewes, whereof there is above a million an- 
nually ſlain in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 

And the huge boar is ſhrunk into an urn. Pope. 
0 BETA LL. v. n. [from fall. It befell, it 
hath befallen.] | 

1. To happen to: uſed generally of ill. 
Let me know 
The worſt that may befal! me in this caſe. Shak. 
Other doubt poſſeſſes me, leſt harm 
Befall thee, ſever'd from me. Milton. 
This venerable perſon, who probably heard our 


Saviour's prophecy of the deſtruction of Jeruſa- |. 


lem, drew his congregation out of theſe unparal- 
leled calamities, which Scfell his countrymen. 
? Addiſon. 

This diſgrace has befallen them, not becauſe 
they deſerved it, but becauſe the people love new 
faces. | : | Addiſon. 

2. To happen to, as good or neutral. 

Bion aſked an envious man, that was very ſad, 
what harm had befallen unto him, or what good 
had befallen unto another man? Bacon. 
No man can certainly conclude God's love or 
hatred to any perſon, from what befalls him in this 
world. Tillotſon. 

3- To happen; to come to paſs. 
But ſince th' affairs of men are itil! uncertain, 
Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befall, Shak. 
I have reveal'd 
This diſcord which bell, and was in heav'n 
Among th' angelick pow'rs. Milton, 
4. It is uſed ſometimes with 7 before the 
erſon to whom any thing happens : this 


is rare. 
Some great miſchief hath Z' 
Ts that meek man. Paradiſe Leſt. 
5. Ts befall f. To become of; to be the 
ſtate or condition of: a phraſe little uſed, 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befall'n of them, and thee, till now. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To Ber1'T. v. a. [from be and t.] To 
ſuit ; to be ſuitable ro; ro become. 
Blind is his love, and beſt befits the dark. Shat. 
Out of my ſight, thou ſerpent that name bett 
Befits thee, with him leagued; thyſelf as falſe. 
| Paradiſe Lift. 
I will bring you where ſhe ſits, | 
Clad in ſplendour, as b:fits 


Her deity, Milton. 
Thou, what befits the new lord mayor, 
Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to know. Dryden, 


To Bero'or. v. a. [from be and fol.] To 
infatuate; to fool; to deprive of un- 
derſtanding.; to lead into errour. 


Men befoo! themſelves infinitely, when, by vent- 
ing a few ſighs, they will needs perſuade them- 
ſelves that they have repented. Scuth. 

Jeroboam thought policy the beſt piety, though 
in nothing more befoled; the nature of fin being 
not only to defile, but to infatuate. Scutb. 

Bzro'Re. prep. [ biponan, Sax.] 
1. Farther onward in place. | 

Their common practice was to look no further 
before them than the next line; whence it will fol- 
low that they can drive to no certain point, Dryd. 


buy 


Who ſhall go 
Before them, in a cloud and pillar of fite 
By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 
To guide them in their Journey, and * 
Behind them, while the obdurate king purſyes, 


3. In the preſence of: noting authority 
conqueſt, 
Great queen of gathering clouds, 
See we fall before thee ! 
Proſtrate we adore thee ! „ hubs 
The Alps and Pyrenean ſink befere him, 40 
4. In the preſence of : noting reſpeg. 
We ſez that bluſhing, and caſting down of ths 
eyes, both are more when we come before mary, 
They repreſent our poet betwixt a farms: _ 
courtier, when he dreſt himſelf in his beſt habt 
to appear befere his patron, Dod 
5. In ſight of. 
Before the eyes of botk our armies here, 
Let us not wrangle. Shaker, 
6. Under the cognizance of: noting ju. 
dition, 
If a ſuit be begun before an archdeacon, the 
ordinary may licenſe the ſuit to an higher court, 
| 45. 
7. In the power of: noting the ripht 00 
choice. 
The world was all bef;re them, where to chuſ: 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide, 
Mil, 
Give us this evening; thou haſt morn and nich, 


ſel. Life and death, proſperity and deftrudtiar, Þ 
are before us. 2 | Tiilet/rn, 
8. By the im pulſe of ſomething behind. 

Her part, poor ſoul ! ſeeming as burdened 
With leſſer weight, but not with leflcr woe, 
Was carried with more ſpecd before the wind. 

: Shatgpecrs 

Hurried by fate, he crics, and borne bee 

A furious wind, we leave the faithful ſhore, Dy. 


9. Preceding in time. 
Particular advantages ic has before all the boot: 
which have appeared beforc it in this kind. Dr; 
10. In preference to. 4 
| We ſhould but preſume to determine ui 
| ſhould be the fitteſt, till we ſee he heth cholen 
ſome one; which one we may then boldly f 1 
the fitteſt, becauſe he hath taken it b:fcre = ret 


We think poverty to be infinitely defirable; lit 
the torments of covetouſneſs. _ Tos 
11. Prior to; nearer to any thing; © 
the eldeſt ſon is before the younger! 
| ſucceſſion. ; * 
12. Superiour to; as, he is Sire his con 
petitors both in right and power. 
BEFORE. adv. 5 
1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 
Heay'nly born, : 
Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flo 2 
Thou with eternal wiſdom didſt conver!” = 
Befere two months their orb with light a 15 
If heav'n allow me life, I will return. % 
2. In time paſt. | 
Such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of pureſt and well winnow'd grain, Dr 
As Britain never knew . ) 
In ſome time lately pal. 2 
: I ſhall refume ſomewhat which hath been © 
ſaid, touching the queſtion beforeg0”s' 
4. Previouſly to; in order to. 0 
Before this elaborate treatiie can bec Ser 
to my country, two points are neceſſaty · 
5. To this time; hitherto. . %, 
The peaceful cities of th 3 
Lull'd in ber eaſe, and undiſturb d befert, Dr 


6. read 


3 | Are all on fire, 


; 
es. 
Hine, 


ty or 


Ade. 
Addi. 


| of the 
Ay. 

Bars, 
r anda 
habit, 
Ddr. 


pron, 
jur. 


nn the 
court. 

415. 
hit af 


chuſe 
vide. 
Milt, 
d might, 
Dido. 


n Cu- 


ruction, 


Til E 


ind, 


he books 


0 Du. 


je whi! 
1 cholen 


6. Already. 


You tell me, mother, what 1 knew b-fore, 


Phrygian fleet 18 
5 Farther onward in place. 
E Thou It ſo far befere, 
The fir fteſt wing of recompencè 18 ſlow 
To overtake the. Shakeſpeare. 
Reco REHAND: adv, ¶ from before and 


hand. | 3 
1. In * of anticipation, or preoccu- 


pation: ſometimes with the particle 


741 
5115. . 
2 Hudibras, T am beferehand : 
In Nat al:eady, <vith your cnmand. Hudibras. 

Your foul has been beforchand ævith your body, 
Ard drunk fo deep a draugit of promis'd bliſs, 
&o ſumders oer the cup. Dryden. 

I haze not room for many reflections; the laſt 
(ted author has been Leforeband <vith me, in its 
2 der moral. : Addiſon. 

1. Previouſly ; by way of preparation, or 
preliminary. 

His profoilion is to deliver precepts neceſſary to 
eoucat ſpeech ;z yet ſo, that they which receive 
them may be taught beforehand the (kill of ſpeak- 
logs : Hooker. 

chen the lawyers brought extravagant bills, 
sir Roger uſed to bargain beforehand, to cut off a 
cuarter of a ard in any part of the bill, Arbuthnot. 

e e aforetimes. 

It would be refiſted by ſuch as had beforehand 
refted the general proofs of the goſpel. Atterbury. 

4. In a ſtate of accumulation, or ſo as that 
more has been received than expended, 

Sranger's houſe is at this time rich, and much 
tefr:bard 3 for it hath laid up revenue theſe 
thirty-ſeven years. Bacon, 

5. At firſt; before any thing is done. 

What is a man's contending with dnſuperable 
(:cu!ties, but the rolling of Siſyphus's ſtone up 
the hilly which is ſoon beforeband to return upon 
bim again ? L' Eftrange. 

ZrroreETIME., adv, [from before and 
tine] Formerly ; of old time. 

Beforetime in Iſrael, when a man went to enquire 
ef Gol, thus he ſpake. 1 Samuel. 

T:BeroO'RTUNE. v. 2. [from be and for- 


tune.] To happen to; to betide, 

| give conſent to go along with you; 

Recking as little what betideth me, 

5 much I wiſh all good befortune you. Shakeſp. 

10 Bro vf. v. a. [from be and foul.] To 
make foul; to ſoil ; to dirt. 

7eBrrnt'enD. v. 4. [from be and friend.) 

To favour ; to be kind to ; to counte- 

nance; to ſhew friendſhip to; to benefit. 

If it will pleaſe Cæſar 

To be ſo good to Ceſar, as to hear me, 

| hail beſcech him to befriend himſelf, Shakeſp. 

wa, if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 

Wirk opportunity. Denbam. 

ES See them embarked, 

Aud dell me if the winds and ſeas befriend them. 
pb. n R 5 2 Addi N. 
TOs the firſt true merit to friend; 

+praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend. Pope, 
other ſervants muſt befriend one another. 

77 Bern 2 
ebe NOE. v. a. [from be and fringe.] 

Jo decorate, as with fringes, 

cute] When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
= de ſpice, line trunks, or, flutt'ring in a row, 
7, ; 86 the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 
ae : Na . eggeren, Germ.] To live 

0 by aſking relief of 

I cannot d 

es. v. 


. To ak; to ſeek by petĩtion. 
die hent to Pilate, and begged the body. | 


ö 


33 do hg I am aſhamed, Luke. | 
a 


is landed on the ſhore. Dryd. | 


B E G 


See how they beg an alms of flattery. Young. 

2. To take any thing for granted, without 
evidence or proof. | 

We have not begged any principles or ſuppofſi- 

tions, for the proof of this; but taken that com- 

mon ground, which both Moſes and all antiquity 

preſent. Burnet. 


To BEGE'T. v. a. begot, or begat; I have 
begotten, or begot, ¶ be exxcan, Saxon, to 
obtain. See To Gert. ] 


1. To generate; to procreate; to become 
the father of, as children. 


But firſt come the hours, which we begot 
In Jove's ſweet paradiſe, of day and night, 


I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy. Shakeſpeare. 
Who hath begotten me theſe, ſeeing I have loft 
my children, and am deſolate ? Iſaiußb. 
Twas he the noble Claudian race hegat. Dryd, 
Love is beget by fancy, bred 

By Ignorance, by expectation fed. 


2. To produce, as effects. 
If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget you happineſs, be happy then; 
For it is done. Shakeſpeare. 
My whole intention was to bege?, in the minds 
of men, maguificent ſentiments of God and his 
works. Cheyne. 
3. To produce, as accidents. 
Is it a time for ſtory, when each minute 
Begets a thouſand dangers ? Denham. 
4. It is ſometimes uſed with on, or upon, 
before the mother. 
Begot upon 
His mother Martha by his father John. Spect᷑ator. 
BEOET TER. 7. . from beget.) He that 
procreates, or begets; the father. 
For what their proweſs gain'd, the law declares 
Is to themſelves alone, and to their heirs : 
No ſhare of that goes back to the begetter, 
But if the fon fights well, and plunders better 
Dryden. 
Men continue the race of mankind, commonly 
without the intention, and often againſt the con- 
ſent and will, of the begetter. Locke. 
BEOOGAR. 2. /; [from beg. It is more 
properly written begger 3 but the com- 
mon orthography is retained, becauſe 
the derivatives all preſerve the a.] 


1. One who lives upon alms ; one who has 
nothing but what is given him. 

He raiſeth up the poor out of the duſt, and 
lifteth up the 4eggar from the dunghill, to ſer 
them among princes. Samuel. 

We ſee the whole equipage of a beggar ſo 
drawn by Homer, as even to retain a nobleneſs 
and dignity. | Broome. 

2. One who ſupplicates for any thing; a 

petitioner ; for which, beggar 15 a harſh 
and contemptuous term. | 

What ſubjects will precarious kings regard? 

A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard, Dryden. 

3. One who aſſumes what he does not 

rove. | 

Theſe ſhameful beggars of principles, who give 
this precarious account of the original of things, 
aſſume to themſelves to be men of reaſon. Tillotſ. 

To BEGGaR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoveriſh. 

Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever, ec ee 

They ſhall ſpoil the ciothiers wool, and 
the preſent ſpinners. Graunt. 

The miſer 


With heav'n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his 
ſcore, 


Granville. 


_* Matthew. | 


Which do the ſeaſons of the year allot, Spenſer. 


eggar 


—— 


_ 


L 


| 


k 


1 


Lifts up his eyes, and haſtes to beggar more, Gay. | From animated rock and flint begane 


B E G 


2. To deprive. 
Neceſſity, of matter beggar' d, 

Will nothing ſtick our perſons to arraign 

In ear and ear. Shakeſpearts 
3. To exhauſt. 

For her perſon, 

It beggar'd all deſcription ; ſhe did lie 

In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue, 
O'er-picturing Venus. Shakef feare 


BE"GGARLINESS. 2. , [from beggarly.] 


The ſtate of being beggarly ; mean- 
neſs ; poverty. | 
Be"GGARLY. adj. [from beggar.] Mean; 
poor; indigent ; in the condition of a 
» beggar: uſed both of perſons and things. 
I ever will, though he do ſhake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Sat. 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakejpe 
Who, that beheld ſuch a bankrupt beggarly fel- 
low as Cromwell entering the pariiament houſe, 
with a thread-bare, torn cloak, and greaſy hat, 
could have ſuſpected that he ſhould, by the murder 
of one king and the baniſhment of another, aſcend 
the throne ? South, 
The next town has the reputation of being ex- 
tremely poor and beggarly. Addiſon. 
Coruſodes, by extreme parſimony, ſaved thirty- 
four pounds out of a beggarly fellowſhip. Swift. 
Bz"GGARLY. adv. [| from beggar. ] Mean- 
ly ; deſpicably ; indigently. | 
Touching God himſelf, hath he revealed, that 
it is his delight to dwell beggarly ? and that he 
taketh no pleaſure to be worſhipped, ſaving only 
in poor cottages ? Holter. 
Be"cGaARY. 2. , [from Beggar.] Indi- 
gence; poverty in the utmoſt degree. 
On he brought me into ſo bare a houſe, that᷑ it 
was the picture of miſerable happineſs and rich 
beggary © : Sidncye 
While I am a beggar, I will rail, 
And ſay there is no fin but to be rich: 
And being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, 
To ſay there is no vice but beggary. Shakeſpearee 
We muſt become not only poor for the preſent,- 
but reduced, by further .mortgages, to a ſtate of 
beggary for endleſs years to come. Swift. 


To BEGIN. v. 2. I began, or begun; I 
have begun. [beginnan, Sax. from be, or 
by to, and xangan, zaan, or zan,*to go.] 

1. To enter upon ſomething new: applied 
to perſons, | 

Begin every day to repent ; not that thou ſhouldſt 
at all defer it; but all that is paſt ought to ſeem 
little to thee, ſeeing {it is ſo in itſelf, Begin the 
next day with the ſame zeal, fear, and humility, 
as if thou hadſt never begun before. Tay ler. 

2. To commence any action or ſtate; to 
do the firſt act, or firſt part of an act; 
to make the firſt ſtep from not doing to 
doing. 


They began at the ancient men which were be- 


fore the houſe. ; Exe diel. 
By peace we will begin. Sbaleſpeare- 
Pl fing of heroes and of kings: 

Begin, ray muſe ? Corley» 


Of theſe no more you hear him ſpeak z 
He now begins upon the Greek : | 
Theſe, rang'd and ſhow'd, ſhall in their turns 
Remain obſcure as in their urns. Pricr. 
Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 


Was lib'ral to the pow'rs of high command. Dryds 


Rapt into future times, the bard gun, 
A virgin ſhall conceive. 


Peęe. 


3. To enter upon exiſtence ; as, the world 


began; the practice began. 
'T am as free as Nature firſt made man, 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. Dryd. 


4 To have its original. 


And thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man 
Blackmore, 
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e ont - 


BEG 


From Nimrod firſt the ſavage chace began; 
A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 


5. To take riſe; to commence. 
Judgment muſt begin at the houſe of God. 
1 Peter. 
The ſong begun from Jove. Dryden. 
a | All began, 
All ends, in love of God and love of man. Pope. 
6. To come into act. DOESNT 
Now and then a figh he ſtole, - 
And tears &2gan to flow. © 


D ryd, * „ 


i. Lo do the firſt act f any thing; to 
pits from not doing to doing, by the 
firſt act. | 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the ſong. Pefe. 
They have been awaked, by theſe awful ſcenes, 
to begin religion; and, afterwards, their virtue 
has improved itſelf into more refined principles, by 
divine grace. Watts. 
2. To trace from any thing, as the firit 


ground. | 
The apoſtle begins our knowledge in the crea- 
tures, which leads us to the knowledge of God. 
. Locke. 
3. To begin with, To enter upon; to fall 
to work upon. 
A leſſon which requires ſo much time to learn, 
had need be eariy 5:2un with. | 
| Government of the Tongue. 
BEGINNER, z. / [from begin.] 
1. He that gives the firſt cauſe, or origi- 
nal, to any thing. | 
Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on grief, 
To loſs of jove-ail;oining 161s of friend, 
I meant to purge both with a third miſchief, 
And, in my woe's beginner, it to end. Spenſer. 
Socrates maketh Ignatius, the biſhop of An- 
tioch, the firit Seginuey thereaf, even under the 
apoſtles themſelves, . Hooker. 
2. An unexperienced attempter; one in 
his rudiments; a young practitioner. 
Palladius, behaving himſelf nothing like a be- 
ginn/r, brought the hionour to the Iberian fide, 
: © ; : Sidney. 
They are, to beginners, an ecaſy and familiar 
introduction; a mighty augmentation of all vir- 
tue and knowledge in ſuch as are entered before. 
4 1 Hookers 
I have taken a li of ſeveral hundred words in 
a ſermon of a new beginmr, which not one hearer 
could poſſibly underſtand. Scott. 
BEGrNNING, 1. J. from begin.] 
1. The firſt original or cauſe. 
Wherever we place the b-zinning of motion, 
whether from the head or the heart, the body 
moves and acts by a conſent of all its parts. Swwifr, 
2. The entrance into act, or being. 


In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. © Gendlis. 


3. The flate in which any thing firſt is. 
Youth, what man's age is like to be, doth ſhow ; 
We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 
4. The rudiments, or firſt grounds or ma- 


terials, | 
By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, art, 


* 


Makes mighty things from ſmall Leginnings grow: 


Thus fithes firit to ſhipping did impart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
Dryden. 
The underſtanding is paſſive; and whether or 


not it will have theſe beginnings, and materials of 


knowledge, is not in its own power. 
5. The firſt part of any thing. 
| The cauſes and deſigns of an action, are the 
Beginning; the effects of theſe cauſes, and the 
dithculties that are met with in the execution of 
theſe deſigns, are the middle; and the unravelling 
and reſYution of theſe diffcultics, are the end. 
| 2  Broames | 


Locke. 


| To BEc1'RD. v. a. I begirt, or begirded ; I 


BEG 


have begirt. [from be and gird.] _ 
1. To bind with a girdle. | 
2. To ſurround; to encircle ; to encom- 
paſs. | 
Begird th' Almighty throne, 
Beſeeching, or beſieging. 
| Or ſhould ſhe, confident 
As ſitting queen adorn'd on beauty's throne, ; 
Deſcend, with all her winning charms begirt, 
T' enamour. 5 Alilton. 
At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud: 
Abroad begire with men, and ſwords, and ſpears 
Ei; very ftate acknow!edlg:ng hig fears. P, io. 
3. To ſhut in with a fiege ; to beleaguer ; 
to block up. | 
It was fo cloſely begirt before the king's march 
into the weſt, that the council humbly d-fired his 
majeſty, that he would relieve it. Clar:ndon. 
To BEGU RT. v. a. [This is, I think, only 
a corruption of begird; perhaps by the 
printer.] To begird. See BecrRD, 
And, Lentulus, begirt you Pompey's houſe, 
To ſeize his ſons alive; for they are they 
Mut make our peace with him. Hen Jonſon. 
BEGLERBEG. u. /. Turkiſh.] The chief 
governour of a province among the 
Turks. 3 
To BEGNA'W. v. a. from be and gaaab. 
To bite; to eat away; to corrode; to 
nibble. | | 
His horſe is ſtark ſpoiled with the ſtaggers, 
begnazon with the bots, waid in the back, and 
ſhoulder-ſhotiens Shakeſprars 
| The worm of conſcience ſtill Si, thy foul, 


Milken. 


Beco'Ne. znterje?. [only a coalition of 
the words be gone.] Go away; hence; 
hafte away. 

Begene the goddeſs cries with ſtern diſdain, 
Begone ! nor dare the hallow'd ftream to ſtain, 
She fled, for ever baniſh'd from the train. Addifcr. 

BEGOCr. The participle paſive of the 

Beco'rTENn.{ verb beget. 

Remember that thou waſt begor of them. Ecclus. 

The firſt he met, Antiphates the brave, 

But baſe begotten on a Theban flaves Dryden. 

To BPEOGRE ASE. v. a. from be and greafe. | 
To foil or dawb with unctuous or tat 
matter. © 

To BEGRI ME. v. . from be and grime. 
See GS TIME and GRIVMu.] To ſoil with 
dirt deep impreſſed; to foil in ſuch a 
manner that the natural hue cannot 

- eaſily be recovered. f 
Her name, that was as freſh 
As Dian's vitage, is now begrim'd, and black 
As my own face. Shake} care. 

To BEGUTYLE. v. @. [from be and guive.] 

1. To impoſe upon; to delude; to cheat, 

This 1 ſay, let any man ſhould Ceguile you 
with enticing words. Coleſſiaus. 

The ſerpent me beguil d, and I did eat! Milton. 

Whoſoever ſees a man, who would have be- 
guiled and impaſed upon him by making him 
believe a lye, he may truly fay, that is the man 
who would have ruined me. South. 

2. To deceive ; to evade. | 

Is wretchedneis depiiv'd that benefit, 

To end it{e!f by death? *Tis yet ſome comfort, 
When miſery coald beguile the tyrant's rage, 
And fruſtrate his proud will. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To deceive pleaſingly ; to amuſe. 

| Sweet, icave me here awhile ; 

My ſpirits gro dull, and fain I would 5eguile 

The tedious day with ſleep. Shakgjpearce 

With theſe ſometimes ſhe doth her time gute; 


Thee. do by fits her phantaly poſſeſs. Sir . Davies. 


TBEHA'LF. 2. J. [This word Sinner de. 


Shameſpcare's Richerd III. 


Becu'n. The participle 5 
e N 7 5 ve of begin 
But thou, bright morning ſtar, thou rifin- 
Which in theſe latter times haſt brought to |; 1 
T hoſe myſteries, that ſince the world 2 
Lay bid in darkneis and etern« night. Sir 5 * 
rives from Half, and interprets it, fir 
my half; as, for my part. It ſeem: to 
me rather corrupted from behoef, prove. 
the pronunciation degenerating eabl; 
to bchafe ; which, in imitation of oc; 
words ſo ſounded, was written, by thoſe 
who knew not the etymology, behall.) 
1. Favour ; cauſe favoured: we fiy z, 
behalf, but Vr the ſake.” : 
He was in confidence witi thoſe who d2fiznet 
the deſtruction of Strafford; agalnſt whon 7 
had contracted ſome prejudice, in che behalf of 1 
; nation. , Can 
Were but my heart as naked to thy view, = 
Marcus would fee it bleed in his bebalf. Adin 


Never was any nation bleſſed with more frequent 7, 

interpoſitions of divine providence in its 40% af, 1 

. ; Atera. g 

2. Vindication; ſupport. x t 
He might, in 41s preſence, defy all Arc: 

knights, in the bcha/F of his miſtreis's beauty, 1 
Sidxq;. 

a Leſt the fiend, : By 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade B: 

Vacant poitefſion, ſome new trouble raiſe. Mur. l 

Others believe that, by the two Fortunes, wer: lg 

meant proſperity or affliction ; and produce, in Bel. 

taeir Ha, an ancient monument. Addil. I. wh 

To B:rna'Ve, v. a. from be and have] A 

1. To carry; to conduct: uted almdt Vet 

always with the reciprocal pronoun, 5 

We avid not aurſelves diſorderly among yon. ig 

Teeth tne 

Manifeſt ſigns came from heaven unto that ſpe: 

that Gebawved themjelyes manfully. 2 Maccabi, (eril 
To their W.Ils wedded, to their errours fle, 

No man like them, they think, bim/e!f bebuvus. Muc 

; Deritim Or 1 

We fo live, and fo act, as if we were {ecure i 0x, 

the final iffue and cvent of things, however mea 


may bea curſclues. Ae 
2. It ſeems formerly to have had the fer! 
of, to govern ; to ſubdue; to dilciplin 
but this is not now uſed. 
But who his limbs with labours, and his mid 


Behaves with cares, cannot io eaſy m. Fu"; 2 ebend: 
With -ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion Bing N 

He did behave his anger ere 'twas ſpent, 
As if he had butprov'd an argument. 057% * 
To BrnaVeE. v. u. To act; to condi 2 184 
one's ſelf. It is taken either in a $00 Won 
or a bad ſenſe; as, he behaved wel lor 18 "Is 
Bunaviouk. 2. , [from behave.) wrents | 


1. Manner of behaving one's ſelt, whe: 
good or bad; manners; Carly» wit 
reſpect to propriety. = 
Mopfa, curious in any thing but her ad 

behawigur, fy.lywed Zelmant. 3 
b . lneat if . 

2. External appearance with reife la bis pre 
grace. i . 

Hie marked, in Dora's dancing, Sead ste 
handſome behaviours «© | 


» 


N 


. OY 135 a? heay 
3. Gefture 5 manner of action, ade 4; obe 
to particular occaſions. 5 Eur 
Well witnefling the moſt _ 9 h. 
1 uld exprels. * 
that a thralled heart cond cx 1 55 1 To 10 


When we make profeſſion of our fate $6 
* SL edge our fins, or leck + R uy 
when we acknowledge our uns, 07 ee tO roſe þ 
for. favour, we fall down; becauie 0 || | au the jo 
conſtancy becometh us beſt in tte ont + o Jo 
the behaviour of humility. 
One man fees how much is 
when he dedicates hig bc anvur te l 


another man!“! 
r. y 


BEH 


And he changed his bebaviour before them, and 


; imſelr mad in their hands. 1 Samuel. 

ye of manners ; gracefulneſs. 
7 The beautiful prove accompliſhed, but not of 

great ſpirit 3 and ſtudy, for the moſt part, rather 
}ebaviour than vi Bacon. 
. — to the Muſes, ſometimes to offer ſacrifice 
to the altars of the Graces, thought knowledge 
imperfect without behaviour. Wotton « | 
Conduct; general practice; courſe of 
' ' 

= him, who hath a proſpect of the ſtate that 
attends men after this life, depending on their 
lelavitur here, the meaſures of good and evil are 
changed. 3 85 7 N Locke. 
6. Tr be upon one's behaviour, A familiar 
hraſe, noting ſuch a Rate as requires 

eat caution ; a ſtate in which a failure 
in behaviour will have bad conſequences, 
Tyrants themſelves are zpor their bebaviour 
ar to a ſuperiour power. L' Eftrange. 
vent 7, Brye'aD. v. 4. [from be and head.) 
| To deprive of the head ; to kill by cut- 
ting off the head, 1 

His beheading he underwent with all chriſtian 
magnanimity. £ Clarendon. 
On each ſide they fly, 
By chains connext, and, with deſtructive ſweep, 
Hebead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was bebeaded in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. Addiſon. 
Brxr'LD, participle paſſive from behold ; 
which ſee. , 

All hail ! ye virgin daughters of the main! 
Ye ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again! Pope. 
Br AEMOT H. 2. /. Behemoth, in Hebrew, 
iznifies beaſts in general, particularly 
the larger kind, fit for ſervice. But Job 
ſpeaks of an animal behemoth, and de- 
ſcribes its properties. Bochart has taken 
much care to make it the peerage, 
or river horſe. Sanctius thinks it is an 
ox, The Fathers ſuppoſe the devil to be 
meant by it. But we agree with the ge- 
rerality of interpreters, that it is the 


A * 
eren. 


Cure 01 


elephant. Calmet. 
Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee z 
be exteth graſs as an ox. | Job. 
Behold! in plaited mail 
Pchenctb rears his head. | Thomſon. 
Alſo a 


BEHEN, | 1. J. Valerian roots. 
bis, F fruit reſembling the tamariſk, 
fFom which perfumers extract an oil. Did. 
vins'sT, z. from be and heſt ; hay, 
dax0n,] Command; precept ; mandate. 
Her tender youth had obediently lived under her 
"ents behefte, without framing, out of her own 
vl, the forechooting of any thing. Sidney. 
duch Joy he had their ſtubborn hearts to quell, 
"oa turdy courage, tame with dreadful awe, 
bat his bebgſt they fear'd as a proud tyrant's law. 


Spenſer. 

l, meſſenger from everlaſting Jove, 2 
is great name thus his bebeft do tell. Fairfax. 
0 To viſit oft thoſe happy tribes, | 
a high Leb:/25 his angels to and fro 


Pal trequent,  Mihen. 
eva God ever bleſt, and his divine 
. 5 obey, worthieſt to be obey d! Milton. 


"rug Hr. v. a. pret. behot, part. Se- 
. {from haxan, to promiſe, Sax.] 
| i promiſe ; this word 1s obſolete. 

, l cen, mindful of his vow yplight, 

"cop trom drowſy couch, and him addreſt 
4. T. © Journey which he had bebigbr. Fairy 2. 

3 5 to commit. 

malt glorious houſe that gliſt'reth bright 

Whereof the kes a 5, „ 
Þ: viſe Fidel * 0 to thy hand bebighe 


our irtue. E ; 
who adviſeth the philoſopher, altogether | 


BEH 


3- Perhaps to call ; to name : hight being! 
often put, in old authors, for aamed, or 
<vas named. 88 

BEHI ND. prep: [hindan, Saxon. }] 

I. At the back of another. 

Acomates haſted with harquebuſiers, which he 
had cauſed his horſemen to take bebind them upon 
their horſes. Eee 

2, On the back part ; not before. 

She came in the preſs behind, and touched him. 


| Mark. 

3- Towards the back. 
The Benjamites looked behind them. Judges. 

4. Following another. 
Her huſband went with her, weeping bchind her. 
: | Samuel. 
5. Remaining after the departure of ſome- 

thing elſe. Ea, 

He left behind him myſelf and a ſiſter, both born 
in one hour. Shakeſpeare. 

Piety and virtue are not only delightful tor the 

| preſent, but they leave peace and contentment 
behind them. Tillotſon. 

6. Remaining after the death of thoſe to 
whom it belonged. 

What he gave me to publiſh, was but a ſmall 
part of what he left behind him. Pope. 

7. At a diſtance from ſomething going be- 
fore. 
Such is the ſwiftneſs of your mind, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. 
Dryden. 
8. Inferiour to another; having the poſte- 
riour place with regard to excellence. 

After the overthrow of this firſt houſe of God, 
a ſecond was erected; but with ſo great odds, that 
they wept, which beheld how much this latter 

came behind it. Hooker. 
9. On the other ſide of ſomething. 
From light retir'd behind his daughter's bed, 
He, for approaching ſleep, compos'd his head. Dryd. 
Beni'nD. adv. 
1. Out of ſight ; not yet produced to view; 
remaining. 

'We cannot be ſure that we have all the parti- 

culars before us; and that there is no evidence 
bebind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the proba- 
bility on the other ſide. | Locke. 

2. Moſt of the former ſenſes may become 
adverbial, by ſuppreſſing the accuſaliwe 
caſe ; as, I left my money behind, or 
behind me, | 

Benr'NDHAND. adv. [from behind and 
Band.] 2 

1. In a ſtate in which rent or profit, or 
any advantage, is anticipated, fo that 
leſs 1s to be received, or more perform- 
ed, than the natural or juſt proportion, 

Your trade would ſuffer, if your being behind. 

band has made the natural uſe fo high, that your 

tradeſman cannot live upon his labour. Lacke. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to 
forwardneſs. In this ſenſe, it is followed 
by with. 

Conſider, whether it is not better to be half a 
year bebindband with the faſhionable part of the 
world, than to ſtrain beyond his circumſtances. 

Spectator. 
3. Shakeſpeare uſes it as an adjectiue, but 
licentiouſly, for backward ; tardy. 

N And theſe thy offices, 


So rarely kind, are as interpreters | 
Of my bebindband ſlack neſs. Shateſpeare. 


To BEHO'LD. v. a. pret. I beheld, I have 
beheld, or beholden. | behealban, Saxon.] 
To view; to ſee; to look upon: to 
behold is to ſee, in an emphatical or in- 


Fairy Rueens | 


BEH 


Jon of man, bebold with thine eyes, and kea: 
with thine ears. Exehic.. 
When Theſſalians on horſeback were 52beid atur 
off, while their horſes . watered, while their heads 
were depreſſed, they were conceived by the ſpetta 
tors to be one animal. Brown's Fulgar Errouru 
Man looks aloft, and, with erected eyes, 
Bebolds his own hereditary ſkies. 
At this the former tale again he told, 
With thund”ring tone, and dreadful to bebold. Dry. 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretola, 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind bzbold! Pope. 


lo: a word by which attention is excited, 


or admiration noted. 
Behold ! 1 am with thee, and will keep thee, Gen. 
When out of hope, behold her! not far off, 
Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn*d 
With what all earth or heaven could beſtow, 
To make her amiable. Milton. 
BREHOLD EN. particip. adj * \gehouden, 
Dutch; that is, held in obligation. It 
is very corruptly written Gebolding.] 
Obliged ; bound in gratitude : with the 
particle 70. | 
Horns, which ſuch as you are fain to be beholder: 
to your wives for. Shakeſpeare. 
Little are we beho/den to your love, 
And little look'd for at your helping hands. Shak. 
I found you next, in reſpe& of bond both of 
near alliance, and particularly of communication in 
ſtudies: wherein I muſt acknowledge myſelf be- 
holden ts you. Bacon. 
I think myſelf mightily beholden to you for the 
reprehenſion you then gave us. Addiſon. 
We, who ſee men under the awe of juſtice, can- 
not conceive what ſavage creatures they would be 
without it; and how much 6eholden we are fo that 
wiſe contrivance. Atterbury. 


Beno'LDER. . /. [from behold.) Spec- 


tator ; he that looks upon any thing. 
Was this the face, 3 
That, like the ſun, did make bebolders wink ? Shake 
Theſe beaſts among, 
Bebolders rude, and ſhallow to diſcern "op 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Milton. 


Who ſees thee? 
Things of wonder give no leſs delight 
To the wiſe Maker's than behs/der's fight. Denham. 
The juftling chiefs in rude encounters join, 
Each fair bebcl/der trembling for her knight. 
Granville. 
The charitable foundations, in the church of 
Rome, exgeed all the demands of charity; and 
raiſe envy, rather than compaſſion, in the breaſts 
of bebolders. | Atterbury. 


BEHOLD INC. adj. {corrupted from behold- 
en.] Obliged. See BEHROL DEN. 


BEHO L DING. 2. / Obligation. 
Love to. virtue, and not to any particular Be- 
beldings, hath expreſſed this my teſtimony. Carexu. 
BEno'LDINGNESS, . J. from beholding, 
miſtaken for bebolden.] The ſtate of 
The king invited us to his court, ſo as I muſt 
acknowledge a beholdingneſs unto him. Sidney. 
In this my debt I feem'd loth to confeſs, 
In that I ſhunn'd behs/dingneſs. | Donne, 


Bero'or. 1. ,. [from behogve.] That which 
behooves ; that which is advantageous ;_ 


profit ; advantage. | | 
Her majeſty may alter any thing of thoſe laws, 
for her own beboof,, and for the good of the people. 
Spenſer. 
No mean recompence it brings 
To your behoof : if I that region loſt, 
All uſurpation thence expelVa, reduce 
To her original darkneſs, agd g our ſway. Milton. 
Wert thou ſome tar, which from the ruin'd roof 
Of ſhak'd Olympus by miſchance didſt fall; 
Which careful Jove, in nature's true behoof, 


tenſi ve ſenſe. | 


Took up, and in fit place did reinſtate, Milton, 
” a Becauſe 


Dryden. 


Bx HO 'I p. interjecł. [from the verb.] See: 
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Or who could ſuffer being here below? 


BEI 
Becauſe it was for the hebcof of the animal, that, 
upon any ſudden accident, it might be awakened, 
there were no ſhuts or ftopples made for the 
ears. | | Kay. 
It would be of no Bebe, for the ſettling of go- 
vernment, unleſs there were a way taught, how to 
know the perſon to whom belonged this power and 
dominion. | Locke. 
To BEHO'OVE. v. n. [behopan, Saxon, 
it is @ duty.] To be fit; to be meet: 
either with reſpect to duty, neceſſity, or 
convenience. -It is uſed only imper- 
ſonally with if. 


For better examination of their quality, i: be- 


Booveth the very foundation and root, the higheſt | 


well-ſpring and fountain of them, to be diſcovered. 


Hooker. | 


He did ſo prudently temper his paſtions, as that 
none of them made him wanting in the ofEce: of 
Ufe, which bebeved or became him to perturm. 

| Atteròury. 

But ſhould you lure the monarch of the brook, 
Bebocves you then to ply vour fineſt art. Thomſon. 
BE no'oVeEFUL. adj. | from behoof.) Uſetul ; 
profitable; advantageous. This word is 


ſomewhat antiquated. 

It is very behoovefſu! in this country of Ireland, 
where there are waſte deſerts full of graſs, that the 
ſame ſhould be eaten down. | Spenſer. 

Laws are many times full of imperfections; 
and that which is ſuppoſed brboeweful unto men, 


proveth oftentimes.moit pernicious. Hoeter, 
Madam, we have cull'd ſuch nece{Taries 
As are beb:oveful for our ſtate to-morrow. Shak. 


It may be moſt &eboowefid for princes, in mat- 
ters of grace, to tranſact the ſame publickly: ſo 
it is as requitite, in matters of judgment, puniſh- 
ment, and cenſure, that the ſame be tranſacted 
privately, Clarmnden, 


| Ben0'OVEFULLY. adv. from behoowefel.)] 


Profitably ; uſefully. | 
Tell us of more weighty diſlikes than theſe, and 
that may more bebecv fully import the reformation. 
Sęenſer. 
Beno'T. [preterite, as it ſeems, of behigbt, 
to promiſe.] | 
With ſharp intended ſting ſo rude him ſmote, 
That to the earth him drove as ſtriken dead, 
Ne living wight would have him life bebet. Fairy Q. 
Be'tnG. particip. | from Le.] 
Thoſe, who have their hope in another life, 
look upon themſelves as being on their paſſage 
l this. Atterbury. 


BIN G. 1. /. [from be.] 
1. Exiſtence: oppoſed to nonentity. 


Of him all things have both received their firſt 
being, and their continuance to be that which they 
are. ” | Heoker. 
Vet is not God the author of her ill, 

Tho' author of her being, and being there, Davies. 
| There is none but he, 
. "Whoſe being I do fear: and under him 
My genius is rebuked. Shakgſp. Macbeth. 

Thee, Father, firſt they ſung, omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, | 
Eternal king! Thee, Author of all being, 
Fountain of light ! Milton's Paradiſe Let. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveſt us being, 

xalſing us from nothing to be an excellent creation. 
> SH Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Conſider every thing as not yet in being; then 
examine; if it muſt needs have been at all, or what 
other ways it might have been. Bentley. 


2. A particular ſtate or condition. 


"Thoſe happy ſpirits which, ordain'd by fate, 
For future being and new bodies wait, Dryden. 
Heav*n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 
From es what men, from men what ſpirits 
now; 


As now your own, our beings were of old, 
And once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould. 
Pope. 


8 N 


| 


Pope. | 


„ 


| BEL 
3. The perſon exiſting. 


Ah fair, yet falſe! ah being form'd to cheat | 


By ſeeming kindneſs, mixt with deep deceit! Dryd. 


It is folly to ſeek the approbation of any being, 
beſides the ſupreme; becaufe no other, being can | 


Far into chaos, ſince the fiend paſs'd through, 


make a right judgment of us, and becauſe we can 
procure no conſiderable advantage from the ap- 
probation of any other being. Addiſen, Spettator. 


BEING, conjund?. [from be.] Since. Dic. 


BE IT so. A phraſe of anticipation, /up- | 


peſe it be ſo ; or of permiſſion, let it be ſo. 
My gracious duke, ; 

Be *r ſe ſhe will not here, before your grace, 

Conſent to marry with Demetrius, | 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakeſp. 


To BELA'BOUR. v. a. [from be and la- 
boxr.] To beat; to thump: a word in 
low ſpeech. | i 

What ſeveral madneſſes in men appear! 
Oreſtes runs from fancy'd furies here; 
Ajax bc/abour:s there an harmleſs ox, f 
And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks, 


He ſees virago Nell belabcur, 
With his own ſtaff, his peaceful neighbour, Sqvif?. 
ToBELa'CE, v. a. [a ſea term. ] To faſten 
as, to belace a rope. Di. 
BE'LAMIE. 2. /. [bel amie, Fr.] A friend; 
an intimate. This word is out of uſe. 
| Wiſe Socrates 
Pour'd out his life, and laſt philoſophy, 
To the fair Critias, his deareſt belamie. Fairy Q; 
BE"LAMOUR. mn, /. [bel amour, Fr.] Gal- 
lant ; conſort ; paramour : obſolete. 

Lo, lo, how brave ſhe decks her bounteous bow'r 
With filken curtains, and gold coverlets, 1-2. 
Therein to ſhroud her ſumptuous belamour. Fairy Q: 

BeLa'TED. adj. [from be and late.] Be- 
nighted ; out of doors late at night. 
| Fairy elves, 
' Whoſe midnight revels, by a foreſt fide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, 
Or dreams he ſees. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Or near Fleetditch's oozy brinks, 

Belated, ſeems on watch to lie, Swift, 


To BELa'y. wv. a. [from be and lay; as, 


to waylay, to lie in wait, to lay wait for.] 


1. To block up; to ſtop the paſſage. 
The ſpeedy horſe all paſſages belay, | 
And ſpur their ſmoaking ſteeds to croſs their way. 
Dryden. 
2. To place in ambuſh. 
*Gainſt ſuch ſtrong caſtles needeth greater might, 
Than thoſe ſmall forces ye were wont belay. Spenſer. 


To BELay 7 rope. [a ſea term. ] To ſplice; 
to mend a rope, by laying one end over 
another. 

To BELCH. v. x. [bealcan, Saxon.] 

1. To eje& the wind from the ſtomach ; 


to eruct. 
The ſymptoms are, a ſour ſmell in their feces, 
belchings, and diſtenſions of the bowels. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. To iſſue out, as by eructation. 
The waters boil, and, belching from below, 
Black ſands as from a forceful engine throw. Dryd. 
A triple pile of plumes his creſt adorn'd, 
On which with 6:/:hing flames Chimera burn'd. 
Dryden. 


To BELCH. wv. a. To throw out from the 
ſtomach ; to eject from any hollow place. 
It is a word implying coarſeneſs, hate- 
fulneſs, or horrour. 

They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; 
They eat us hungerly, and, when they're full, 
They beleb us. Shakeſpeare. 


The bitterneſs of it I now belch from my heart. 
5 Shakeſpeares 


> | 


4 


Dryden 3 
« 


B EHF 


| | Immediate in a flame, 
But foon obſcur'd with ſmoke, all heay'n . 
From thoſe deep- throated engines belch d. 15 5 
The gates that now "0 

Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 


ELM | Mil. 
Rough as their ſavage lords who rang'dthe * 
And, fat with acorns, belch'd their = Ag, 


ONS D 
There belch'd the mingled ſtreams of Ke 2 
_ blood, , : 
nd human fleſh, his indigeftc2 food. Por; 0:7 
When I an am'rous kiſs deſign'd, ls. 
I belch'd an hurricane of wind. 
BeLcn. 2. J [from the verb.] 
1. The act of eructation. 
2. A cant term for malt liquor. 
A ſudden reformation would follow, among 2 


ſorts of people; porters would n ir be drr! 
with 26%. MY 7 TY. TOR 7. 

BE LDA. 1. , [belle dame, which, in did 

French, ſignified probably an old yy. 
man, as belle age, old age.] 

1. An old woman: generally a term df 
contempt, marking the laſt degree cf 
old age, with all its faults and milerie; 

Then ſing of ſecret things that came to pal, 
When be/dam Nature in her cradle was. Dita 
2. A hag. Bf | 
Why, how now, Hecat ? you look anger!y, 
— Have I not reaſon, beldams, as you are, 
Saucy and overbold ? Shakeſpeare's Macleth, 
The reſty ſieve wagg'd ne'er the more; 
I weep for woe, the teſty beldam ſwore. Dujdi. 


To BELEAGUER. v. a. [ Lelggere, 
Dutch.] To beſiege; to block up a 
place; to lie before a town. 

Their buſineſs, which they carry on, is the g- 
neral concernment of the Trojan camp, then b. 
lcaguered by Turnus and the Latins, Dry. Da. 
Againſt beleaguer'd heav'n the giants more: 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains I., 
To make their mad approaches to the cy. Yan 

BELEACUERER. z. , [from beleagurr. 
One that beſieges a place. i 

To BELEE”, v. a. [a term in navigation. 
To place in a direction unſuitable to tit 
wind. | 

BELEMN1' TES. 2. from g a dat 
or arrow, becauſe of its reſemblance 0 
to the point of an arrow. ] Arrowhca, 
or finger-ſtone, of a whitiſh and fon 
times a gold colour. 

BELFLOWER. 2. [from bell and fi 
becauſe of the ſhape of its flower ; 53 


Latin campanula.] A plant. 


There is a vaſt number of the * of t/a 
c He. L 


Lott, 


plant. 1. The talleſt pyramidal %(ji3+&+ of li 
The blue peach-leaved belfloxoers 3. be of ou 
peach-leaved belflozver. 4. Gardcn z Rel 
oblong leaves and flowers; commonly ce tþ 
belflwer, with 077-0 4 


terbury bells. 5. Canary 1 
leaves and a tuberoſe root. 6. Blue be face, ; 
edible roots, commonly called rampionie 7: oy 
looking glaſs belfloxver, &c. 1 & 

Ber roUNDER. . / [from bell and . 
He whoſe trade it is to found or 

bells. 4 a : — ad if 
- Thoſe that make recorders know 5 - 153 
wiſe belfeunders in fitting the tune ol dhe Bi 


BELT RV. z. , [Beffroy, in French, 5 
tower; which was perhaps the x 
word, till thoſe, who knew 30: a ö 
ginal, corrupted it to . 
bells were in it.] The place ne: 
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Fetch the leathern bucket that hangs in the bel. 


53 that is curiouſly painted before, and D 
make a figure» e A Gf 
lance ; a kind regard: an old word, 
now wholly diſuſed. | oo! 
Un her cyelids many graces TI 
Under the ſhadow of her even brows, ' : 
Working belgards, and amorous retreats. Fairy Q: 


7; BEL I E. v. 4. [from be and lic.] 
1. To counterfeit; to feign; to mimick. 


Which durſt, with horſes hoofs that beat the | 


round 1 = 

And ara braſs, belie the thunder's ſound. Dryd. 
The ſhape of man, and imitated beaſt, | 
The walk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 
ne habit mimick, and the mien belle. Dryden. 

2. To give the lie to; to) charge with 
falſehood. 


Sure there is none but fears a future ſtate z 


And when the moſt obdurate ſwear they do not, 


Their trembling hearts bclie their boaſtful tongues, 


4 Dryden, 
Paint, patches, jewels laid afidey 
A: night aſtronomers agree, 
The evening has the day bely'd, ; 
And Phillis is ſome forty- three. Py ior. 


4. To calumniate ; to raiſe falſe reports 


of any man, 
Thou doſt belie him, Piercy, thou Belieft him; 
He never did encounter with Glendower. Shakeſp. 
. To give a falſe repreſentation of any 
thing. EY 
Uncle, for heav'n's ſake, comfortable words. 
Should I do fo, I ſhould belie my thoughts. Shak. 
Tuſcan Valerus by force ov'ercame, N 
And not bcly'd his mighty father's name. | 
—* Dryden's neid. 
In the diſpute whate'er T ſaid, . 
My heart was by my tongue, Seyd; 
And in my looks you might have read 
How much 1 argued on your fide, Pricr. 


. To fill with lies. This ſeems to be its 
meaning here. | 
"Tis flander, whoſe brea 
Ride; on the poſting winds, and doth B:elie 
All corners of the world, Sbakejpeare's Cymbeline. 

Beiiz's, n, . [from believe. ] 

1. Credit given to ſomething, which we 
know not of ourſelyes, on account of the 
authority by which it is delivered, 
Thoſe comforts that ſhall never ceaſe, 74 
Future in hope, but preſent in belief Wotton. 

raith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, 
of his goſpel, commands, threats, and promiſes. 
a ke. 

2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm 
confidence of the truths of religion. 

No man can attain belief by the bare contem- 
nion of heaven and earth; for that they neither 
xe ſufficient to give us as muek as the leaſt ſpark 
of light concerning the very principal myſteries 
ot our faith, * £2 + 2 Hooker. 

5 Religion; the body of tenets held by 
the profeſſors of faith, 

Zo the heat of general perſecution, whereunto 
( len bel f was ſuhject upon the firſt promul- 
baum, it much confirmed the weaker minds, 
4" relation was made how God had been glori- 
#0 through the ſufferings of martyrs. Heoker. 

4 Perſuaſion ; opinion, | 
a can, I know, but doubt to think he will; 

ope would fain ſubſcribe, and tempts belief. 


All treat 8 3 Milton. | 
ane, Hes are grounded upon the belief, that | 


Mes will be 


found in their honour and obſervance N 


ot treaties, 


Saperſtitious wer 4 ; ſ g4 5 Ev ; . 
TSA prophecies are not only the belief 
0! { S , 1 0 pu a 

tools, butthe talk ſometimes of wiſe men. Bacon. 


| 


d 


The thi | Temple. 
>a thing believed 3 the object of be- i 


1 


| p 


BEL | 


6. Creed ; a form containing the articles 
öꝰ 8 
BET 1'EVABLE, adj. {from believe.] Cre- 

dible ; that which may be credited or 
betzeved. _ ow” 
To BELTYEVE. v. a. [xzelypan, Saxon. ] 
1. To credit upon the authority of ano- 
ther, or from ſome other reaſon than our 
perſonal knowledge, 
Adherence to a propoſition which they are per- 
ſuaded, but do not know, to be true, is not ſeeing, 
but believing. _ | Locke. 
Ten thouſand things there are, which we be- 
lieve merely upon the authority or credit of thoſe 
who have ſpoken.ar written of them. Watts*s Log. 
2. To put confidence in the veracity of 
any one. . 
'The people may hear when I ſpeak with thee, 
and believe thee for ever. Exodus. 
To BELIEVE. v. 2. 
1. To have a firm perſuaſion of any thing. 
They may believe that the Lord God of their 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, 
and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. 
(ia Geneſis. 
2. To exerciſe the theological virtue of 
faith. | 
Now God be prais'd, that to believing ſouls 
_ Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſpair. Shak. 
For with the heart man bc/ieveth unto right- 
couſneſs, and with the mouth conteflion is made 
unto ſalvation, Romars. 


3. With the particle in, to hold as an ob- 
ject of faith. - | | 
Believe in the Lord your God, fo ſhall you be 

eſtabliſhed. 2 Chron, 


4. With the particle pon; to truſty to 
place full confidence in ; to reſt upon 
with faith. 


To them gave he power to become the ſons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name. John. 
5. I belicue, is ſometimes uſed as a way of 
ſlightly noting ſome want of certainty 

or exactneſs. | * MY 

Though they are, I believe, as high as moſt f 
ſteeples in England, yet a perſon, in his drink, | 

| fell down, without any other hurt than the break- | 
ing of an arm. Addiſon on Italy. 


BELI EVER. . /. {from Believe. | 


1. He that believes, or gives credit. 
Diſcipline began to enter into conflict with | 
| churches, which, in extremity, had been believers 
of its 
2. A profeſſor of Chriſtianity. i 
Infidels themſelves did diſcern, in matters of | 
life, when believers did well, when otherwiſe. Hooker, 
If he which writeth do that which is torcible, | 
how ſhould he which readeth be thought to do that, 
which, in itſelf, is of no force to work belief, and 
to ſave helicuer :s Heooker. 
Myſteries held by us have no power, pomp, 
or wealth, but have been maintained by the uni- 
- verſal body of true belicwers, from the days of the 
apoſtles, and will be to the reſurrection; neither 
willi the gates of hell prevail agaznft them. Swift. | 


BELIEvinGLY, adv. [from To believe.) | 


After a believing manner. 


} 
i 
i 
J 
i 


1. Probably; likely; perhaps. | 
There came out of the ſame woods a horrible 
foul bear, which fearing, belike, while the lion was 
preſent,” came furiouſly towards the place where I 
was. Sidney. 
Lord Angelo, belike, thinking me remiſs in my 
office, awakens me with this unwonted putting on. 
. | Shakeſpeare. 
Toſephus affirmeth, that one of them remained 
in his time; meaning, belikc, ſome ruin or foun- 


0 


Hooker, | 


BELL E. . [ Lean, belle, Fr.] 


KEW 
2. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe of tony, 
as it may be ſuppoſed. | | 


meaneſt of them would diſdain. Hecker, 

God appointed the fea to one of them, and 
the land to the other, becauſe they were ſo great, 
that the ſea could not hold them both; or elicy 


have gone a fiſhing for elephants. Breretu. on Larg. 


BEL1've. adv, [bilive, Sax, probably 


ty, ſpeed, eee, Speedily; quick- 

ly: a word out of uſe. 

By that ſame way the direful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill'd with ruſty blood, 
And down to Pluto's houſe are come beltve. Fairy : 

BELL. 2. /. [bel, Saxon; ſuppoſed, by 
Skinner, to come from pelvis, Lat. a ba- 
fin. See BAL L.] 

1. A veſſel, or hollow body of caſt me- 
tal, formed to make a noiſe by the act 
of a clapper, hammer, or ſome other 
inſtrument ſtriking againſt it. Bells are 
in the towers of churches, to call the 
congregation together. | 

Your flock, aſſembled by the Bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence. 
Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf, 
And bid the merry Bells ring to thy ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that 1 am dead. Shak. 
Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ring- 
ing, and five bells one hundred and twenty. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 


but the bell, which calls to prayers twice a-day. 
Addiſon, Spectatar. 
2. It is uſed for any thing in the form of 
a bell, as the cups of flowers. 
Where the bee ſucks, there fuck I, | 
In a cowſlip's Bel I lie. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
The humming bees, that hunt the golden dew, 
In fummer's heat on tops of lilies feed, | 
And creep within their be//s to ſuck the balmy ſeed. 
: IS Dryden. 
3. A ſmall hollow globe of metal perforat- 
ed, and containing in it a ſolid ball; 
which, when it is thaken, by bounding 
againſt the ſides, gives a ſound. ; 
As the ox hath his yoke, the horſe his curb, 
and the faulcon his bells, fo hath man his deſires. 


8 | Shak:peare's As you like it. 
4. To bear the bell. To be the firit ; from 


the wether, that carries a be among the 
ſheep, or the firſt horſe of a drove that 


has bells on his collar. 

The Italians have carried away the bell from 
all other nations, as may appear both by their 
books and works. Hakezwill, 


5. To ſhake the bells, A phraſe in Shake- 
ſpeare, taken from the bell; of a hawk. 
Neither the king, nor he that loves him belt, 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, . 
Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick ſhakes his bells. Shack. 


'To BELL. v. #. [from the noun.] To grow 


in buds or flowers, in the form of a bell. 
Hops, in the beginning of Auguſt, bell, and are 
ſo:netimes ripe. a Mortimer, 


BELT KEH. adv. [from like, as by likelihood. BELL-FASHIONED. adj. [from bell and 


Faſbion.] Having the form of a bell; 
campaniform, x 
The thorn-apple riſes with a ſtrong round ſtalk, 
having large &e//-fafhizncd flowers at the joints. 
Mortimer. 
A youn 
lady. | Wes 
What motive could compel | 
A well-bred lord t' aflault a gentle belle 9+ ,,, . 
O ſay, what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle belle reject alord? Pope. 


dation thereof. Raleigh. 


We think, belike, that he will accept what the 


belike, if the ſea had been large enough, we might 


from bi and lire, in the ſenſe of vivaci- 


Shakeſp. 


He has no one neceilary attention to any thing 
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literature. It has no /ingalar. 
The exactneſs of the other, is to admit of ſome- 
thing like diſcourſe, eſpecially in what regards the 
Belles lettres. | 
BETLLIBON E. 2. , [from Bellus, beautiful, 
and bonus, good, Lat. belle & bonne, 
Fr.] A woman excelling both in beau- 
ty and goodneſs. A word now out of uſe. 
Pan may be proud that ever he begot 
Such a be/libone, | 
And Syrinx rejoice that ever was her lot 
; To bear ſuch a one. Spenſer. 
BELLI1'GERANT. 0 adj. [ belliger, Lat.] 
BELL1"GEROUS. Waging war. Dick. 
BE'LLING. 2. / A hunting term, ſpoke of 
a roe, when ſhe makes a noiſe in rutting 
time. Dia. 
BeLLi' POTENT. adj. [Bellipotens, Lat.] 
- Puiflant ; mighty in war. Dia. 
| To BELLOW. v. z. [bellan, Saxon.] 
1. To make a noiſe as a bull. 
Jupiter became a bull, and bellowed ; the green 
Neptune a ram, and bleated. Shakeſpeare. 
What bull dares bel/oww, or what ſheep dares bleat, 
Within the lion's den ? . Dryden. 
But now the huſband of a herd muſt be 
Thy mate, and be/loqving ſons thy progeny. Dryd. 
2. To make any violent outcry. | 
He faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out, 
As he'd burſt heav'n. Shakeſpeare. 


- ſenſe it is a word of contempt. 
The dull fat captain, with a hound's deep throat, 
Would belloso out a laugh in a baſe note. Dryden. 
This gentleman is accuſtomed to roar and be/- 
low ſo terribly loud, that he frightens us. Tatlcr. 
4 To roar as the ſea in a ſtorm, or as the 
wind ; to make any continued noiſe, 
that may cauſe terrour. 
Till, at the laſt, he heard a dread ſound, 


| 5 Spenſer. 

The rifing rivers float the nether ground; 
And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling ſeas re- 
G und. * Dryden. 
BE'LLows. x. /. [biliz, Sax. perhaps it 
is corrupted from bellies, the wind being 

contained in the hollow, or belly. It has 
no fingular; for we uſually ſay, a pair 
of bellows ; but Dryden has uſed bellowws 
as a Hngular.] | : | 
1. The inftrument uſed to blow the fire. 


Since fighs, into my inward furnace turn'd, 


One, with great bellazus, gather'd filling air, 
And with forc'd wind the fuel did enflame. Fairy, 
The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 
While the lung'd hᷣelloꝛvs hifling fire provoke. Dryd. 
The lungs, as Gellogos, ſupply a force of breath; 
and the aſpera arteria is as the noſe of bellows, to 
collect and convey the breath. Holder. 
2, In the following paſſage it is /ngu/ar. 
Thou neither, like a bel/owws, ſwell'ſt thy face, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning maſs 
Or melting ore. Dryden. 
B&LLUINE. adj. [belluinus, Lat.] Beaſt- 
ly ; belonging to a beaſt ; ſavage ; bru- 
tal. i ; 
If human actions were not to be judged, men 
would have no advantage over beaſts. At this 
tate, the animal and Belluine life would be the 
deſt. 1 Atterbury. 
BELLY. 2. /. [balg, Dutch; bol, bola, 
Welſh.] 


reaches from the breaſt to the thighs, 
containing the bowels, 


— _— . . — = 
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BELLES LETTRES. n. F Fr.] Polite | 


Tatler. 


3. To vociferate; to clamour. In this 


Which thro' the wood loud bellowing did rebound. | 


; For bellexws ſerve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. 


— — 


5. That part of the human body which | 


BEL 
The body's members 

Rebell'd againſt the belly; thus aceus'd it; 

That only like a gulf it did remain, 12 5 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reſt. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In beaſts, it is: uſed, in gene 

that part of the body next the ground. 

And the Lord ſaid unto the ſerpent, Upon thy 
belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat, all the 
days of thy life. Geneſis. 

3. The womb : in this ſenſe, it is com- 
monly uſed ludicrouſly or familiarly. 

I ſhall anſwer that better, than you can the 
getting up of the negro's Belly: the Moor is with 
child by you. | | Shakeſpeare. 

The ſeeret is grown too big for the pretence, 
like Mrs. Primly's big belly. Congreve. 

4. That part of man which requires food, 
in oppoſition to the back, or that which 


demands clothes. 8 
They were content with a licentious life, where- 
in they might fill their bellies by ſpoil, rather than 
by labour. Hayvard. 
Whoſe god is their belly. Phil. 
He that ſows his grain upon marble, will have 
many a hungry belly before harveſts Arbuthnot. 
5. The part of any thing that ſwells out 


into a larger capacity, 

Fortune ſometimes turneth the handle of the 
bottle, which is eaſy to be taken hold of; and 
after the Belly, which is hard to graſp. Bacon. 

An Iriſh harp hath the concave, or belly, not 
along the ſtrings, but at the end of the ftrings. 

a 24.5 Bacon. 

6. Any place in which ſomething is in- 

cloſed. ” 

Out of the Belly of hell cried I, and thou 

| heardſt my voice. Jonab. 

To BELLY. v. #. {from the noun.] To 

ſwell into a larger capacity; to hang 


out ; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day waſtes, ſigns ceaſe to riſe, 
For bellying earth, ſtill riſing up, denies 
Their light a paſſage, and confines our eyes. 


Creech's Manilius. 


The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the fail, 
The bellying canvas ſtrutted with the gale. Dryden. 
Loud rattling ſhakes the mountains and the plain, 
Heav'n bellies downwards, and deſcends in rain. 
Dryden. 
Midſt theſe diſports, forget they not to drench 
Themſelves with bellying goblets. Philips. 
BeLLYACHE. ». , from belly and ache.] 
The cholick ; or pain in the bowels. 
BE'LLYBOUND. adj. [from Selly and 
bound.) Diſcafed, ſo as to be coſtive, 
and ſhrunk in the belly. 
BE'LLY-FRETTING. 2. / from Belly and 
fret.] 


1. [With farriers.] The chafing of a 


horſe's belly with the foregirt. 


2. A great pain in a horſe's belly, cauſed 


by worms, Dick. 
BE LLTTVI. 2. /. [from belly and full. 


1. As much food as fills the belly, or ſa- 


tisfies the appetite. | 
2, It is often uſed ludicrouſly for more 
than enough; thus, King James told 


his ſon that he would have his BelfI 


of parliamentary impeachments. 
Be"LLYGob. z. /. [from belly and god.) 
A glutton ; one who 
his belly. 
What infinite waſte they made this way, the 
only ſtory of Apicius, a famous bellygod, may ſuf- 
fice to ſhew. | Hakewill. 
BE'LLY-PINCHED. adj, [from belly and 
pinch. ] Starved. | 


, for 


4. To have relation to. 


* — 


makes a god of 7 


This night, wherein the cubdrawn lis 
"A couch, | = wal 
lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs. Shale 
BELLYROLL, 7: % [from belly and 2a 
A roll ſo called, as it ſeems, from tu. 
tering into the hollows, 

2 have two ſmall harrows that da 
on each fide of the ridge, and ſo they Hans, 
right up and down, and roll it with a bellyrill, tha 
goes between the ridges, when they haye foun it, 

F Meriing, 

BE LLY-TIMBER. 7. / [from Belly ad 
timber.) Food; materials to ſupport the 
MES; Ma 

Where belly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found, 

The ſtrength of every other member 
Is founded on. your belly-timber. Prix 


BE'LLY-WwORM. u. . [from 4% and 
—_— A worm that breeds in the 
belly. | 

BE'LMAN. 2. /. [from bell and man.) He 

whoſe buſineſs it is to proclaim any 
thing in towns, and to gain attentiq 
by ringing his bell. 
It was the owl that ſkriek'd, the fatal hc 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. Shaker, 
Where Titian's glowing paint the canvas warm, 
Now hangs the belman's ſong, and paſted here 
The colour'd prints of Overton appear. Gy, 
The belman of each pariſh, as he goes li; 
Circuit, cries out every night, Paſt twelve o'clock, 


| Srift, 
Be". METAL. 1. /. [from bell and neal) 
The metal of which bells are made, be. 
ing a mixture of five parts copper with 
one of pewter. 
Belmetal has copper one thouſand pounds, tin 
from three hundred to two hundred pounds, brals 
one hundred and fifty pounds. Barm. 
Colours which ariſe on belmetal, when meltei 
and poured on the ground, in open air, like the 
colours of water bubbles, are changed by viewing 
them at divers obliquities. Neuss. 
To BELO'CK. v. a. _—_ be and /ock.] To 
faſten as with a lock. 
This is the hand, which with a vow'd contract 
Was faſt belock'd in thine. Shakeſpears 
BE"LOMANCY. 2. /. [from 0+ and par 
Trice. ] | 
Belomancy, or divination by arrows, hath ben 
in requeſt with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with 


the Africans and Turks of Algier. 
Brown's PVulgar Frreun 


To BELONG. v. 1. [belangen, Dutch. 


1. To be the property of. 
To light on a part of a field belnging to wm 


PHT 


Hudibras, 


2. To be the province or buſineſs of. 
There is no need of ſuch redreſ; a 
Or if there were, it not belongs to you. Shake, 
| The declaration of theſe latent philoſophers 1 
longs to another paper. . Bal. 
o Jove the care of heav'n and earth bali. 
. ' Dido. 

3. To adhere, or be appendant to. 
He went into a deſart þc/onging to 3 


To whom belongeſt thou? whence art _— 


To be the quality or attributes of, 5 
The faculties belonging to the ey 7 1 
are unlimited and boundleſs, fitted 2 Chis 


for infinite objecks. 


6. To be referred to; to relate to. 


| 2 d. 
He careth for things that belong to the Tuts 


| BrO, 
9 « . 
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To 


BEL 


mE „ED. participle, [from belove, de- 


| rived of love. It is obſervable, that 


the participle be of very frequent 
- a ad. is ſeldom or never admit- 
ad as we ſay, you are much beloved 
by me, but not, I belove you.] Loved; 


7. 3 
85 1 think it is not meet, 
Mack Anthony, fo well belov'd of Cæſar, 

21d outlive Cæſar. 
me rhe In likeneſs of a - gd IPG 

Spirit deſcended, while t ie Father's voice 

5 fan's pronounc'd him his belowed Son. 


pero. prep. [from be and /ow.] 
; Under in place; not ſo high. 
For all belxp the moon I would not leap. Shak, 
He il beat Aufidius head belozv his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Inferiour in dignity. | 
The noble Venetians think themſelves equal at 
leaſt to the electors of the empire, and but one 
degtee belcro kings. 2 75 Addiſon. 
+. Inferiour in excellence. 
; His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much Be- 
Jab his Manilius, as the fields are below the ſtars. 
Felton. 


4. Unworthy of; unbefitting. 


'Tis much ble me on his throne to fit; 
But when I do, you ſhall petition it. Dryden. 
Brio'w, adv, a 
1. In the lower place; in the place neareſt 


the centre, 

To men ſtanding be/ow on the ground, thoſe 
that be on the top of Paul's ſeem much leſs than 
they are, and cannot be known; but, to men 
above, thoſe belaavo ſeem nothing ſo much leſſened, 
and may be known. Bacon. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
lection of the matter of the tempeſts and winds 
before the air here below 3 and therefore the ob- 
Kuring of the ſmaller ſtars, is a ſign of tempeſt 
tollowing. | Bacon. 

His ſultry heat infects the ſky ; 


The ground belcav is parch'd, the heav'ns above us | 


try. Dryden. 


This ſaid, he led them up the mountain's brow, 


And ſhew'd them all the ſhining fields beloww. 
a | Dryden. 
2, On earth, in oppoſition to Heaven. 
And let no tears from erring pity flow, 
Tor one that 's bleſs'd above, immortaliz'd Beloav. 
The faireſt child of Jove, | 
alto for ever fought, and blefs'd above. Prior. 
3. In hell; in the regions of the dead: 
Oppoſed to heaven and 2arth, 
The gladfome ghoſts in circling troops attend; 
D:"ight to hover near, and long to know 
When bus neſs brought him to the realms Belbav. 
mY : 7 Dryden. 
3 en ſuff'ring laints aloft in beams ſhall glow, 
rolf rous traitors gnaſh their teeth Helosv. 
"I Tickell. 
* DELOWT. v. a. [from be, and loaor, 
r. of contempt.] To treat with 
probrious language; 
Claes. guage; to call names. 
e W e when he heard a gentleman 
a chm at a ſupper they had not only good 
cler, but alſo ſavoury epigrams, and fine ana- 
Jay returning home, rated and belbabted his 
oK, as an 
on Rag Fa ina or anagrams. Camden. 
LSWA GGER. . , wo r 
eee 7 . A cant word for a 
oe h ere bciſroagger; my wife cried 
"Tis to cried out for engines. Dryden. 
23 | belr, Sax. baltheus, Lat.] 
girdle; a eincture in which a ford : 


or lome Weapon, is commonly hung, 


Milton. 


. 


| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ie norant ſcullion, that never drefled | 


2. A ſcat of juſtice ; the ſeat where judges 


BEN 


He cannot buckle his diſtemper d cauſe | 


Within the belt of rule. . Shakeſpeare. 
Ajax flew himſelf with the ſword given bim 
by Hector, and Hector was dragged about the 
walls of Troy by the belt given him by * 1 
| outh. 
Then ſnatch'd the ſhining belt, with gold inlaid ; 
The belt Eurytion's artful hands had made. Dryd. 
BELwe"THER, 2. /. [from bell and abet her.] 
A ſheep which leads the flock with a 
bell on his neck. 
The fox will ſerve my ſheep to gather, 
And drive to follow after their belævetber. 
To offer to get your living by the copulation of 
cattle ; to be a bawd to a belwether. Shakefpcare. 


— 


The flock of ſheep and belawether thinking to 


break into another's paſture, and being to paſs 
over another bridge, juſtled till both fell into the 
ditch. Hoævel. 
To BELY. See BEIIE. 
To BREMA“ D. v. a. [from be and mad.] To 
make mad; to turn the brain. 
Making juſt report, 
Of how unnatural and bemadding ſorrow 
The king hath cauſe to plain. 


To drag or incumber in the mire; to 
ſoil by paſſing through dirty places. 
Away they rode in homely fort, 
Their journey long, their money ſhort ; 
The loving couple well bemir'd ; ; i 
The horſe and both the riders tir'd. Swift, 
To BREMOAN. wv. a. [from To moax.] To 
lament; to bewail ; to expreſs ſorrow 
for. | 
He falls, he fills the houſe with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. Dryden. 
The gods themſelves the ruin'd ſeats bemoan, 
And blame the miſchiefs that themſelves have 
done. Addiſon. 
Bemo'aNER. 2. from the verb.] A 
lamenter ; the perſon that laments. 


ToBemMo'ck. v. a. [from mock.] To treat 
with mocks. | 

Bemock the modeſt moon. Shakeſpeare. 

To BEMO“IL. v. a. [Ge, and moil, from 
mouiller, Fr.] To bedraggle ; to bemire; 
to encumber with dirt and mire. 

Thou ſhouldſt have heard in how miry a place, 
how ſhe was bemciled, how he left her with, the 
horſe upon her. _ Shakeſpeare, 

To BEemo'nSTER. v. a. [from be and 
monſter.] To make monſtrous. 

Thou chang'd and ſelf-converted thing! for 


ſhame, : 
Bemonſter. not thy feature. Shakeſpeare. 
Bemv'seD. adj. [from To muſe.] Over- 
come with muſing; dreaming: a word 
of contempt. : 
Is there a parſon much bemus'd in beer, 
A maudlin poeteſs, a rhiming peer? 


BENCH. ». V [benc, Sax. banc, Fr.] 


1. A ſeat, diſtinguiſhed from a /oo/ by its | 


greater length. : 
The feats and benches ſhone of ivory, 


An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. Spenſer. 


All Rome is pleas'd when Statius will rehearſe, 
And longing crowds expect the promis'd verſe; 
His lofty numbers with ſo great a guſt 
They hear, and ſwallow with ſuch eager luſt: 
But while the common ſuffrage crown'd his cauſe, 
And broke the benches with their loud applauſe, 
His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, ſapply'd her bread. Dryd. 


it. | | 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench; 


S penſer. f 


Shakeſpeare. | 
To BEMI'RE. vv. a. [from be and mire.]| 


Pope. 


| Cyriac, whoſe grandfire on the royal bench -- 
Of Britith Themis, with no mean applauſe, 

Pronounc'd, and in his volumes taught our laws, 
Which others at their bar ſo often wrench. Milton. 


whole bench voted the ſame way. 
Fools to popular praiſe aſpire 
Of publick ſpeeches, which worſe fools admire z 
While, from both benches, with redoubled ſounds, 
' TH applauſe of lords and commoners abounds. Dryd. 
ToBencs. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To furniſh with benches. ; 
Tas bench'd with turf, and goodly to be ſeen, 
The thick young grafs aroſe in freſher green. Dryd. 
2. To ſeat upon a bench. £58 5 
His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form + 
Have bench'd, and rear'd to worſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
BRN ER. ». /. [from bench.) Thoſe 
gentlemen. of the inns of court are called 
benchers, who have been readers; they 
being admitted to plead within the bar, 
are alſo called inner barriſters. 'The 
benchers, being the ſeniors of the houſe, 
are intruſted with its government. and 
direction, and out of them is a treaſurer 
yearly choſen. Blount. Chambers. 
I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln's 
Inn; a favour that is indulged me by ſeveral 
benchers, who are grown old with me.  Tatler, 
To BEND. v. a. pret. bended, or bent; 
part. paſſ. bended, or Bent. [bendan, 
Saxon; Sander, Fr. as Skinner thinks, 
from pandare, Lat.] . 
1. To make crooked ; to crook; to inflect. 
The rainbow compaſſeth the heavens with a glo- 
rious circle, and the hands of the Moſt High hath 
berded it. 


around ; 5 
Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground; 
And helms, and ſhields, and rattling arms reſound. 
Duden. 
2. To direct to a certain point. | 
Octavius and Mark Anthony 
Came down upon us with a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi . Shakeſps 
Why doſt thou bend thy eyes upon the earth, 
And ftart ſo often, when thou ſitt'ſt alone? Shak. 


To that ſweet region was our voyage bent, 
When winds, and ey'ry warring element, 
Diſturb'd our courſe. ry 

Then, with a ruſhing ſound, th' aſſembly bend 
Diverſe their ſteps; the rival rout aſcend f 
The royal dome. Pope. 

3- To apply to a certain purpoſe ; to in- 
tend the mind. 

Men will not bend their'wits to examine, whether 
things, wherewith they have been actuſtomed, be 


good or evil. 8 Hookers 

. He is within, with two right reverend fithers, 
Divinely bent to meditation. Shateſpear ce 
When he fell into the gout, he was no longer 

able to bend his mind or thoughts to any publick 
buſineſs. _ Temple. 
4. To put any thing in order for uſe: a 


metaphor taken from bending the bow. 
1᷑ m ſettled, and bend up a 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shakeſp. 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird 
aſced him what he was doing? L*Eftrange. 
5. To incline, 1 | | 
But when to miſchief mortals Bend their will, 
How ſoon they find fit inſtruments of ill! Pope. 
6. To ſubdue; to make ſubmiſſive : as, 
war and famine will Send our enemies. 
7. To bend the brow, To knit the brow; 


to frown., 18 
Some have been ſeen to bite their pen, ſcratch 
their head, bend their brows, bite their lips, bear 


To trip the courſe of law. 


Sbaleſptai e. 


the board, and tear their paper. _— 
8 


3. The perſons ſitting on a bench; as, the 


Eccluss . 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings 


Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairfe 


Dryden... 
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BEN 
To Beny. . 2. 5 a 
1. To be incurvated. 
2. To lean or jut over. | 
There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To reſolve ; to determine: in this ſenſe 
the participle 15 commonly uſed. 


Not ſo, for once, indulg'd they ſweep the main, 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain; 


But, bent on miſchief, bear the waves before, Dryd. | 


While good, and anxious for his friend, 
He 's ſtill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf ; 
Renouncing ſleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe. 
5 Addiſon. 
A ſtate of ſlavery, which they are bent upon with 
fo much eagerneſs and obſtinacy. Addiſan. 
He is every where bent on inſtruction, and 
avoids all manner of digreſſions. Addiſon. 
4. To be ſubmiſſive; to bow. 
The ſons of them that afflicted thee ſnall come 
bending unto thee. | Jaiab. 
BEN D. . J. [from To bend. 


ö 


*Tis true, this god did ſhake 
His coward Hips did from their colour fly; 
And that fame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, 
Did loſe its luftre. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The crooked timbers which make the 


ribs or ſides of a ſhip. Skinner. 
3. [With heralds.] One of the eight ho- 


nourable ordinaties, containing a fifth 


when uncharged; but, when charged, a 
third part of the eſcutcheon. It is made 
by two lines, drawn thwartways from 
the dexter chief to the ſiniſter baſe 
point. Harris. 
BEe"NDABLE. adj. [rom bend.] That may 
be . ; that may be inclined. 
Be'NDER. 2. , [from To bend.] 
1. The perſon who bends. | 
2. The inſtrument with which any thing 
1s bent. | 
Theſe bows, being ſomewhat like the long bows 
in uſe amongſt us, were bent only by a man's im- 
mediate ſtrength, without the help of any bender, 


or rack, that are uſed to others. 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


BEN DIT H. 2. J An herb. Die. 
BENE APED. adj. [from neap.] A ſhip is 
ſaid to be beneaped, when the water does 
not flow high enough to bring her off 
the ground, over a bar, or out of a 
dock. | . 
BENE ATH. prep. [beneoS, Sax. beneden; 
Datch.] ] | 
1. Under; lower in place: oppoſed to 
above. 
Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir'd, 
He laid beneath him, and to reſt retir d. Dryden. 
Ages to come might Ormond's picture know; 
And wa for thee beneath his laurels grow, Prior. 
2. Under, as overborne or overwhelmed by 
ſome preſſure. 
Our country ſinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds. 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And ſink bencatb the burdens which they bear. 
| Dryden. 
3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 
We have reaſon to be perſuaded, that there are 


far more ſpecies of creatures above us, than there | 


are beneath. Locke. 
4. Unworthy of; unbeſeeming; not equal 
. to. ; 
He will do nothing that is bqpearh his high 
Ration, nor omit doing any thing which becomes 
its Atterbary. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


BEN 


[Bex#ara. _—_ 

In a lower place; under. 

1 deſtroycd the Amorite before them ; I de- 
ſtroyed his fruits from above, and his roots from 
beneath. Amos. 


barren and unfruitful, Mortimer. 


2. Below, as oppoſed to Heaven. 
Any thing that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath. Exodus. 
Trembling I view the dread abyſs hᷣeneath, 
Hell's horrid manſions, and the realms of death. 
e YTalden, 


BENEDICT. adj, ¶ benedictus, Lat.] Hav- 


ing mild and ſalubrious qualities: an 


old phyſical term. 

It is not a ſmall thing won in phyfick, if you can 
make rhubarb, and other medicines that are bene- 
dif, as ſtrong purgers as thoſe that are not without 
ſome malignity. | Bacen. 


BEN EDITCTION. 2. J | benediftio, Lat.] 


1. Flexure; incurvation. | 1. Bleſſing; a decretory pronunciation of 


happineſs. 
A ſov*reign ſhame ſo bows him; his unkindneſs, 
That ſtript her from his Sencdigion, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 
To his doghearted daughters. Shakeſpeare. 
| From him will raiſe 
A mighty nation; and upon him ſhow'r 
His bencdiFion ſo, that, in his ſeed, 
All nations ſhall be bleſt. Milton. 


2. The advantage conferred by bleſſing. 
Proſperity is the bleſſing of the Old Teſtament 
adverſity is the bleſſing of the New; which carrieth 
the greater beredi7icn, and the clearer revelation of 
God's favour. Bacon. 


3. Acknowledgments for bleſſings receiv- 


ed; thanks, 
Could he leſs expect 
Than glory and benedi&ion, that is, thanks? Milt. 
Such ingenious and induſtrious perſons are de- 
lighted in ſearching out natural rarities ; reflect- 
ing upon the Creator of them his due praiſes and 
benedictions. | Ray. 
4. The form of inſtituting an abbot. 
What conſecration is to a biſnop, that benediFicn 
is to an abbot; but in a different way: for a 
biſhop is not properly ſuch, till conſecration ; but 
an abbot, being elected and confirmed, is properly 
ſuch before benediion. 


BexNEFA"CTION. 1. / [from Gbenefacio, 
Lat.] : | 

1. The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred : which is the 


more uſual ſenſe. 
One part of the benefa#ioms, was the expreſſion 
of a generous and grateful mind. Atterbury. 


BENEFA'CTOR. 7. /. [from benefacio, Lat.] 
He that confers a benefit ; frequently 


rity: it is uſed with gf, but oftener with 
to, before the perſon benefited. 

Then ſwell with pride, and muſt be titled gods, 
Great benefa#ers of mankind, deliverers, 
Worſhip'd with temple, prieſt, and ſacrifice, Mi/:, 

From that preface he took his hint, though he 
had the baſeneſs not to acknowledge his e 

ryden. 

T cannot but look upon the writer as my bene- 
factor, if he conveys to me an improvement of my 
underſtanding. | Addiſon. 

Whoever makes ill returns to his bencfactor, 


muſt nceds be a common enemy to mankind. 
Sift. 


BENEFA'CTRE35s. 1. . [from Benefactor.] 
A woman who confers a benefit. 
BRN EPIC E. 2. , [from beneficium, Lat.] 


Advantage conferred on another. This 


he that contributes to ſome public cha- 


The earth which you take from beneath, will be | 


Ayliffe. | 


proper perſon, 


BEN 


word is generally taken for all eccleſit, 
tical livings, be they dignities or othe.. 
7 7 
And of the prieſt eftſoons *gan to Cn ” 
How to a benefice he might aſpire, Span, 
Much to himſelf he thought, but little fooke g 
And, undepriv'd, his benefice forſook. Dad, 
BE NEFICED. adj. [from bene fice.] Por 
ſeſſed of a benefice, or church prefer. 
ment. 1 
The uſual rate between the henefced man and 
the religious perſon, was one moiety of the bs 
nefice. . | Al. 
Bex E“ TIC EN CE. u. / [from Beusfe, 
The practice of doing good; aftir; 
goodneſs. 


You could not extend your ben-fcencs t; 


many perſons; yet you have loſt as few dase. 
Aurelius. D:yte., 

Love and charity extends our beneficence to t. 
miſeries of our brethren, Rr, 


BENE FPICENT. adi. | from beneficus, ben. 
ficentior, Lat.] Kind; doing good, |: 
differs from benign, as the act from the 
diſpoſition; beneficence being kindnek, 
or benignity exerted in action. 

Such a creature could not haye his origination 
from any leſs than the moſt wiſe and berefcer 
being, the great God. Hal. 

But Phœbus, thou, to man beneffcert, 

Delight'ſt in building cities. 2 

BRNEFTICIAL. adj. | from beneficium, Lat] 

1. Advantageous ; conferring benefits; 
profitable ; uſeful ; with 70 before th: 


perſon benefited. 

Not any thing is made to be beneficial 7; him, 
but all things for him, to ſhew beneficence an! 
grace in them. | Hauler. 

This ſuppoſition grants the opinion to condee 
to order in the world, conſequently to be very /-- 
neficial to mankind. Tila. 

The war, which would have been moſt bi- 
ficial to us, and deſtructive to the enemy, wa! nc. 
glected. Sept! 

Are the preſent revolutions in circular 0: 
more beneficial than the other would be? Bani). 


2, Helpful ; medicinal. 
In the firſt acceſs. of ſuch a diſeaſe, any de b. 
ſtruent, without much acrimony, is 1 
VDU?I ud. 


BEN ETTCIATL. 2. , An old word for a be. 


nefice. | | 
For that the groundwork is, and end of ab 
How to obtain a beneficial. 
BENEFI CIALLY. adv. [from berificiu.) 
Advantageouſly ; profitably ; helpful! 
BENEFI CIALNESS. 2. / [from beneficial) 
Uſefulneſs ; profit; helpfulne!s. 
Though the knowledge of theſe object: be c. 
mendable for their contentation and curioſity, c. 
they do not commend their knowledge tous, uren 
the account of their uſefulneſs and 0 F 
Bene CIARY. adj. [from benefice.) Holc- 
ang ſomething in ſubordination to 2n0- 
ther; having a dependent and ſecondej 
oſſeſſion, without ſovereign power. 
The duke of Parma was tempted by 1d b 
promiſe, than to be made a feudatory, 0 _ 
ciary king of England, under the {cign107) 5 5 
of the pope. 5 . 
BEN EPI CIARY. . , He that is in Pol 
ſeſſion of a benefice. = 
A benefice is either ſaid to be a i * 
the cure of ſouls, or otherwiſe. In tlie fit 5 
if it be annexed to another benefice, the hep 8 
is obliged to ſerve the pariſh church in 2 
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| % Beneficium, Lat.] | 
BENE 1 Seer conferred; an 


BEN 


1. 4 kindneſs; 


& of love. 
"When noble benefits ſhall prove 
Not wall diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 
cious forms. Sbaleſpeare. 


1, O my foul, and forget not all his 


They turn do 
Bless the Lord, 


} D * . Pſalms. 
15 Oger'd life 
7.0! not and the benefit embrace ; 

Neg , Milton. 


Bu faiths not void of works. 
2. Advantage; profit; uſe. 
Ihe creature abateth his ſtrength for the benefit 
of ſuch as put their truſt in thee. Wiſdom. 
2 law. 
; is of clergy is an ancient. liberty of the 
church. When a prieſt, or one within orders, is 
arraigned of felony before a ſecular judge, he may 
pray his clergy; that is, pray to be delivered to 
hs ordinary, to purge himſelf of the offence ob- 


jected to him: and this might be done in caſe of 


murder. The ancient law, in this point of clergy, 
i much altered; for clerks are no more delivered 
to their ordinaries to be purged, but now every 
man, though not within orders, is put to read at 
the bar, being found guiity, and convicted of ſuch 
felony. as this benefit is granted for; and fo burnt 
in the hand, and fet free for the ficſt time, if the 
ordinary's commiſſioner, or deputy, ſtanding by, 
do ſav, Legit ut clerieus 3 or, otherwiſe, ſuftereth 
death for his tranſgreſſion. 
Jo BENEFIT. v. a. 
To do good to; to advantage. 


What courſe I mean to hold, 
Shall nothing Lenefit your knowledge. Shakeſpeare. 


He was ſo far from bene I, that he did it | 


ome in danger of a 


a zreat injury, and brought 
Ardbuthnot. 


amine. 


To BENEFIT. L. 2. To gain advantage; 


to make improvement. | 
To tell you therefore what I have benefited 
herein, among old renowned authors, 1 ſhall ſpare. 
| | Milton. 
Bev Eur. adj, [See Nu Mr.] Named; 
marked out: an obſolete word. 
Much greater gifts for guerdon thou ſhalt gain, 
Tin kid or coffet, which I thee benempt 3 
Then up, I ſays Spenſer. 
T:Bexe'r, v. a. [from net.] To enſnare ; 
to ſurround as with toils. ; 
Bring thus benerted round with villains, 
Er: I could mark the prologue, to my bane 
They had begun the play. Shakeſpeare. 
B:XEVOLENCE. 2, . ¶ benewolentia, Lat.] 
1. Diſpoſition to do good; kindneſs ; 
charity; good will. 
Graſp the whole worlds of reaſon, life, and ſenſe, 
15 one ©oie ſyſtem of benevolence. Pope. 
. The good done; the charity given. 
3. A kind of tax. | 
This tax, called a Benevolence, was deviſed by 
Eiward IV. for which he ſuſtained much envy. 
15 290liſhed by Richard III. Bacon. 
LexE vOLENT, adj. ¶ benewolens, benewo- 
Letta, Lat.] Kind; having good will, 
or kind inclinations. | 
1054 gogd old man, benevolent as wiſe, Pope. 
6 : Nature all 
5 blooming and benevolent like thee. 


et viene. 


FxGA'L. x. , [from Bengal in the Eaſt 


2 
* 


Indies.] A fort of thin light ſtuff, made 


of uk and hair, for women's apparel. 
5 a. J. A plant, 
E N * o : | 
TJAMIN, n. /. A gum. See Brxnzoin, 
. wk nr. v. a. | from night.) 
* +0 nvolve in darkneſs ; to darken ; to 


7c} 


Comvell. |. 
from the noun. ] 


TN  Themfon. | 
Ir VOLENTNESS, 7. /. The ſame with 


BEN 


le that has light within his own clear breaſt 
| May fit i' th' center, and enjoy bright day; | 
But he that hides a dark ſoul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day ſun 
Himſelf is his own dungeon. Milton. 
Thoſe bright ſtars that did adorn our hemi- 
ſphere, as thoſe dark ſhades that did benight it, 
vaniſh, Beyle. 
A ſtorm begins, the raging waves run high, 
The clouds look heavy, and becnight the ſky. Garth. 
The miſerable race of men, that live 
Benighted half the year, benumm'd with froſts, 
| Under the polar Bear. : Philips. 
2, To ſurpriſe with the coming on of 
night. . | 
Being benighted, the ſight of a candle, I ſaw a 
good way off, directed me to a young thepherd's 
houſe, 5 | Sidncy. 
Here ſome benighted angel, in his way, 
Might eaſe his wings; and, ſeeing heav'n appear 
In its beſt work of mercy, think it there, Dryden. 


3. To debar from intellectual light; to 


cloud with ignorance. 

But what ſo long in vain, and yet unknown 
B/ poor mankind's benighted wit, is ſought, 
Shall in this age to Britain firſt be ſhown. Dryden, 


nounced without the g, as if written 


7 


nity.] 
1. Kind; generous; liberal; actually good. 
See BENEFICENT:. 


This turn hath made amends ! Thou haſt fulfill'd 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign! 


Giver of all things fair, Milton, 
So ſhail the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign«. Milton. 


We owe more to Heay'n, than to the ſword, 
The wiſh'd return of fo benign a lord. 
What Heav'n beſtows upon the earth, in king 
influences and benign aſpects, is paid it back in 
ſacrifice and adoration. 
They who delight in the ſuffering of inferiour 
creatures, will not be very compaſſionate or benign. 
Locke. 
3 Diff rent are thy names, 
As thy kind hand has founded many cities, 
Or dealt benign thy variqus gifts to men. 


2. Wholeſome ; not malignant, 
| Theſe ſalts are of a benign mild nature, in 


* * 


Prior. 


ginal qualities, which they diſcover in cachexies. 


Benicn Diſeaſe, is when all the uſual 
ſymptoms appear in the ſmall-pox, or 
any acute diſeaſe, favourably, and with- 
out any irregularities, or unexpected 
changes. Quincy. 

BENTIONIT v. u. J. [from benign.] 

1. Graciouſneſs ; goodneſs, 

It is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, 
or his benignity co-operate to their converſion. 

EL Brun. 

Although he enjoys the good that is done him, 
he is unconcerned to value the benignity of him 
that does it. Scutb. 

2. Actual kindneſs. 

He which uſeth the benefit of any ſpecial benig- 
nity, may enjoy it with good conſcience. Hoster. 
The king was deſirous to eſtabliſh peace rather 
by bcnignity than blood, Hayward, 

3. Salubrity ; wholeſome quality; friend- 

lineſs to vital nature. | 

Bones receive a quicker agglutination in ſan- 
guine than in cnolerick bodies, by reaſon of the 
benignity of the ſerum, which ſendeth out better 
matter for a callus. Wiſeman. 

BEN ONLY. adv. [ from: benign. ] Fayour- 
ably ; kindly; graciouſly, 


"Tis amazement, more than love, 


ſarowd with the ſhades of night, DE 


Whick her radiant eyes do move; 


BENEFGN. adj. [ berignus, Lat. It is pro- 


benine ; but the g is preſerved in benig- | 


Waller. 


Seuth, Þ 


healthy perſons; but, in others, retain their ori- 


Arbithnot. | 


BEN 

If leſs ſplendour wait on thine, 

Yet they ſo benignly ſhine, 

I would turn my dazzled fight 

To behold their milder light. 

Oh, truly good, and truly great ! 

For glorious as he roſe, benignly ſo he ſet, Prior. 
Be"n1saQn. 2. , [benir, to bleſs ; benifſons, 

2 Bleſſing; benediction: not now 

uſed, unleſs ludicrouſly. 

We have no ſuch daughter; nor ſhall ever ſee 
That face of hers again ; therefore, begane | 
Without our grace, our love, our beniſon. Shake. 

Unmuffle, ye fair ſtars, and thou, fair moon, 
That wont'f to love the traveller's beniſen. Milton. 


Waller. 


BEN NET. 1. /. An herb; the ſame with 


A Den. 


Bx NT. 2. from the verb To Bend. 
1. The ſtate of being bent; a ſtate of 
flexure ; curvity. | 
Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bert a little, 
. * Walton 
2. Degree of flexure.. ; 
There are divers ſubtle inquities concerning the 
ſtrength required to the bending of bows; the 
force they have in the diſcharge, according to the 
ſeveral bents; and the ſtrength required to be in 
the ſtring of them. 
3. Declivity. . ä 
A mountain ſtood, 
Threat' ning from high, and overlook'd the wood 
Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple ſtood of Mars armipotent. Dryden. 
4. Utmoſt power, as of a bent bow. 
Then let thy love be younger than thy ſelf, | 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. Shakeſps 
We both obey, 
And here give up ourſelves, in the full bent, 
To lay our ſervice freely at your feet Shakeſpeare. 
5. Application of the mind; ſtrain of the 


mental powers.. 
The underſtanding. ſhould. be brought to the 


of thought, and a full bent of the mind, by in- 
ſenſible degrees. = Locke. 
6. Inclination ; diſpoſition towards ſome- 
thing. | 
: O who does know. the bent of. women's fantaſy! 
J Spenſer, 
To your own bets diſpoſe you; you'll be found, 
Be you beneath the ſky. _ 
He knew the ſtrong bent of the country towards 
the houſe of York. Bacon. 
| Soon inclin'd. © admit delight, 
The bent of nature! Milton. 
The golden age was firſt; when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncurrupted reaſon knew; 
And, with a native bent, did good purſue, Dryden. 
Let there be propenſity and bent of will to re- 
ligion, and there will be the ſame ſedulity and in- 
defatigable induſtry. | Souths 
*Tis odds but the ſcale turns at laſt on nature's 
fide, and the evidence of one or two ſenſes gives 
way to the united bent and tendency of all the five. 
Atrerbury. 


- 


7. Determination; fixed purpoſe. 


- ency in the mean which is uſed, but to the wilful 
bent of their obſtinate hearts againſt it. Hocker. 
Yet we ſaw them forced to give. way to the 
bent and current. humour of the people, in favour 
of their ancient and lawrul government. Temple. 
8. Turn of the temper, or diſpoſition; 
ſnape, or faſhion, ſuperinduced by art. 
| Not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they ſcow!l at. Shakeſpearee 
Two of them have the very bent of honovr, 
In Shakeſpeare. 
Then thy ſtraight rule ſet virtue in my fight, 
The crooked line reforming by the right ; 
My reaſon took the Bent of thy command, 


Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy ſkilful hand. Dryd. 
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9. Tendency; flexion; particular direc- 
tion. 

The exerciſing the underſtanding in the ſeveral 
ways of reaſoning, teacheth the mind ſuppleneſs, 
to apply itſelf more dexterouſly to bents and turns 

ofthe matter, in all its reſearehes. Locke. 


10. A ſtalk of graſs, called bent-gra/5. 


His ſpear, a bent both Riff and ſtrong, 


And well near of two inches long; 
The pile was of a horſe-fly's tongue, 

Whoſe ſharpneſs nought reverſed. Drayt. Nymph. 
Then the flowers of the vines; it is a little 
Auſt, like the duſt of a bent, which grows upon the 
cluſter, in the firſt coming forth, Bacon's Eſſays. 
June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs-green, 
upon his head a garland of bents, kingcups, and 
maidenhair.. - . | Peacham. 


BENIN G Time. [from bent.] The time 


when pigeons feed on bents before peas 


are ripe. 
Bare benting times, and moulting months, may 
| come 

When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home, 
D den. 

To BEN UN. v. a. [benumen, Saxon.] 
i. To make torpid; to take away the 
ſenſation and uſe of any part by cold, 


or by ſome obſtruction. 
So ſtings a ſnake that to the fire is brought, 
Which harmleſs lay, with cold Senumm' d, before. 
| | | Fairfax. 
The winds blow moiſt and keen, which bids 
us ſeek 
Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth, to cheriſh 
Our limbs benumm d. Milton. 
My ſinews ſlacken, and an icy ſtiffneſs 
Benums my blood. Denham, 
It ſeizes upon the vitals, and berwuns the ſenſes ; 
and where there is no ſenſe, there can be no pain. 


South, , 


Will they be the leſs dangerous, when warmth 
ſhall bring them to themſelves, becauſe they were 
once frozen and Benummeed with cold? L'Eftrange. 

2. To ſtupify. 
Theſe accents were her laſt : the creeping death 
Benur:im'd her ſenſes firſt, then ſtopp'd her breath, 
Dryden. 


B NON. 2. /. A medicinal kind of re. 
hn imported from the Eaſt Indies, and 
vulgarly called benjamin. It 1s procured 

by making an inciſion in a tree, whoſe 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the lemon-tree. 
The beſt comes from Siam, and is call- 
ed amygdalo;des, being interſperſed with 
white ſpots, reſembling broken almonds. 
Trevoux. Chambers. 

The liquor we have diſtilled from benzoin, is 
ſubject to frequent viciſſitudes of fluidity and 
frrageſs. Beyle. 

BEN ZZOHIN Tree, See BEnjamin TREE. 


2% BERTAINT. v. a. from paint.) To 


cover with paint. 
Thou know ſt, the maſk of night is on my face, 
Elie would a maiden bluſh Spαt. my cheek. Shak. 
To BREPTNCRH. v. a. | from pinch.] To 
mark with pinches. 

In their ſides, arms, ſhoulders, all bepincbt, 
Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to ſtart 
out. Chapman. 


| To Beyr'ss. v. a. [from i.] To wet 


with urine. 

One cauſed, at a feaſt, a bagpipe to be played, 
which made the knight bepiſs himſelf, to the great 
diverſion of all then preſent, as well as confuſion 
of himſelf. ;  Derbam. 

To BEQUEATH. v. a. [epiSe, Sax. a 
will.] To leave by will to another. 

She had never been diſinherited of that goodly 
portion, which nature had ſo liberally bequeathed 
to her. 4 Sidney. 


1. A ſort of pear, commonly called Surga- 


Let 's chooſe executors, and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo— for what can we begueath, 

Save our depoſed bodies to the ground? Shakeſp. 
My father begueathcd me by will but a poor thou- 
ſand crowns. | Shakeſpeare. 
| Methinks this age ſeems reſolved to beguearh 
poſterity ſomewhat to remember it, Glanville, 
For you, whom beſt I love and value moſt, 

But to your ſervice I bequeath my ghoſt. 
Dryden's Fables. 
BeqQueE'aTHMENT. #./. {from begueath.] 
A legacy. Die. 
BeqQue'sT. n. . [from begueath.] Some- 

thing left by will ; a legacy. 

He claimed the crown to himſelf; pretending 
an adoption, or begueſt, of the kingdom unto him 
by the Confeſſor. Hale. 


To BERATTLE. v. a. [from rattle.) To 
fill with noiſe; to make a noiſe at in 


contempt. 

Theſe are now the faſhion, and ſo berattle the 
common ſtages, ſo they call them, that many wear- 
ing rapiers are afraid of gooſequills, and dare 
ſcarce come thither. Shakeſpeare. 


BER BERRY. 2. . [berberis, ſometimes 
written Sarberry, which ſee.] A berry 
of a ſharp taſte, uſed for pickles. 


Some never ripen to be ſweet, as tamarinds, 
Berberries, crabs, floes, &c. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 


To BERE AVE. v. 2. preter. 1 bereaved, 
or bereft ; part. bereft. [beneopian, Sax- 
on. | 

1. To ſtrip of; to deprive of. It has ge- 
nerally the particle of before the thing 


taken away. 
Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins. Shak. 
That when thou com'ſt to kneel at Henry's feet, 
Thou may'ft bereade him of his wits with wonder. 
Shakeſpearc. 
There was never a prince bereaved of his depen- 
dencies by his council, except there hath been an 
overgreatneſs in one counſellor. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave 
The heaſts 7 life.  . Dryden. 
To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere 
ſavages; it is to hercade ns of all arts and ſciences, 
of hiſtory and letters, nay of revealed religion 
too, that ineſtimable favour of Heaven. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Sometimes it 1s uſed without of. 
| Bereave me not, 
Whereon 1 live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diitreſss Milton. 
3. To take away from. 


All your intereſt in thoſe territories 


Ts utterly &ereft you, all is loſt, Shakeſpeare. 
BEREAVEMENT, 7. J. | from Bereave.] De- 
privation, Di. 


BERE'FT. part. paſſ. of bereave. 
The chief of either ſide beref? of life, 
Or yielded to the foe, concludes the ſtrife, Dryd. 
BerG., See Burrow. 
BEe'RGAmMOT. 2. / [| bergamotte, Fr.] 


mot. See PEAR. | 

2. A ſort of eſſence, or perfume, drawn 
from a fruit produced by ingrafting a 
lemon-tree on a bergamot pear ſtock. 

3. A fort of ſnuff, which is only clean to- 
bacco, with a little of the eſſence rub- 
bed into it. 

Be"RGMASTER. 2. /. [ from beng, Sax. and 
maſter.] The bailiff, or chief officer, 
among the Derbyſhire miners. 

BEROGCMOTE. . /. [of beng, a mountain, 


BER 


held upon a hull for deciding COntrg. 


verſies among the Derbyſhire miners, 


Kt ; Bliuy 
To BERHY ME. v. 4. [from rhyme] Ty 
mention in rhyme, or verſe; ; a ww; 
of contempt. 


Now is he for the numbers that Petrach 
flow'd in: Laura to his lady was but a Drop 
wench 5 marry, ſhe had a better love to Parkes 

er. Habe 

I ſought no homage from the race Gar te 

I kept, like Afian monarchs, from their fig: 
Poems I heeded, now berbyn d ſo long, * 
No more than thou, great George | a hr), 

ſong. Pa 
BERLIN. ». J. [from Berlin, the (, 
where they were firſt made.] A coach d 

a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all! 

Nor think your verſes ſterling, 

Though with a golden pen you ſcraul, 
And ſcribble in a berlin. Sr 


BERME. n. J. [Fr. in fortification,] | 
ſpace of ground three, four, or five feet 
wide, left without, between the foot « 
the rampart and the fide of the non, 
to prevent the earth from falling donn 
into the mote; ſometimes paliſadoed 

Harri, 

To BERo's. v. a. [from rob.) To rob; u 
plunder ; to wrong any, by taking awy 
ſomething from him by ſtealth or ws. 


lence. Not uſed. | 

She ſaid, ah deareſt lord! what evil ſtar 
On you hath frown'd, and pour'd his influen eb, 
That of yourſelf you thus berobbed are? Fairy Yu. 


BERRY. . / [beniq, Sax. from bejar, 
to bear.) Any imall fruit, with mary 
ſeeds or ſmall ſtones, 
She ſmote the ground, the which fraiglit forth 
did yield | 

A fruitful olive tree, with berries ſpread, 
That all the gods admir'd. 
The ſtrawberry grows underneath the n-tt.z, 

And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, | 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſeſt quality, Sit. 
To Be'rry. v. z. [from the noun.) 10 
bear berries. | 
BERRY-BEARING Cedar. | cedrus bac: 
fera, Lat.] The leaves are ſ{quamoie, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the cyprels. Tix 
katkins, or male flowers, are produce 
at remote diſtances from the fruit 0! 
the ſame tree. The fruit is a bem, 
incloſing three hard ſeeds in each, Tit 
wood is of great uſe in the Levant, 1 
large timber, and may be thought the 
ſhittim-wood mentioned in the SC: 
ture, of which many of the ornamet 
to the famous temple of Solomon dd 
made. Mila. 
BERRT-BEA RING Orach, See Mit 
BERRY BLIGHT. 1 
BerrT, is the ſame with our 2 . 
the Latin, zllaſtris and clarus. So Ee 2 
eternally famous or bright ; & igbert, fam! 
congueror. And ſhe who was _ 4 
the Germans Bertha, was by the Foes 
called Eudoxia, as is obſerved b) . 
prandus. Of the ſame ſort mou in 
Phedrus, Epiphanius, Photius, La" 


dius, Fulgentius, Lluſt Gy you's Candi. 


ene. 
4 


and more, a meeting, Saxon.] A court 


. . BigT# 
BERTH, #: /. [with failors.] ger 2 
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B E S 


BT AAM. te [pyrethrum, Lat.] A ſort 


lled alſo baftard pellitory. 
pr 2 [beryllus, Lat.] A kind of 


01 8 ſtone. i 
procien May thy billows roul aſhore, | 
The beryl and the golden ore. S Milton. 
The bery/ of our lapidaries is only a fine ſort of 
lian, of a more deep bright red, ſometimes 
eh a 8 of yellow, and more tranſparent than 
5 NVoodæoard. 


with | 
the common cornelian. 


9% BesckfTEN. V. 4. [from /creen.] To 


cover with a ſcreen ; to ſhelter ; to con- 
021, | 3 
5 What man art thou, that thus Seſcreen d in night, 
gemblett on my counſel? Shabeſpeare. 
7% Bz5r ecu. V. a. pret. I brought, I 
bare beſought, {from pecan, Sax. ver- 
frexeny Dutch. ] X 4 
| Jo entreat; to ſupplicate; to implore: 
ſometimes before a perſon. 
Jabel you, Sir, pardon me; it is only a letter 
from my brother, that I have not all over- read. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I Leech thee for my ſon Oneſimus, whom 1 
late begotten in my bonds. Philemon, 10. 
. in the anguiſh of my heart, beſecch you 
T2 quit the dreadful purpoſe of your ſoul, Addiſen. 
2. To beg; to aſk : before a thing. 
But Eve fell humble, and beſought 
Hi: peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Milton. 
* Before I come to them, 1 beſcech your patience, 
hilft 1 ſpeak ſomething to ourſelves here preſent, 
Sęratt. 
7, Brst'F M. S. 1. [bexiemen, Dutch. ] To 
become; to be fit; to be decent for. 


What ferm of ſpeech, or behaviour, bejcemeth | 


vs in our prayers to Almighty God? Hozker. 
This overſight 
Feen thee not, in whom ſuch virtues ſpring. 
Fairfax. 


Verona's ancient citizens 
Cid by their brave beſceming ornaments. Shakeſp. 
Whit thoughts he had, befeems not me to ſay; 
Though ſome furmiſe he went to faſt and pray. 
Dryden. 
Drsr'ERN. particip. [from be/ie, Skinner. 
This word I have only found in Sper/er.] 
Adapted; adjuſted; becoming. 
Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Armicd in antique robes down to the ground, 
And ſad habiliments right well Een. Fairy Q. 
76 Peru CT. v. a. pret. I beſet ; T have be/er. 
{bepirean, Sax, ] | | 
1. Jo beſiege; to hem in; to incloſe; as 
with a ſiege. 


Ste wall open to himſelf a paſſage. Addifen. 
| n un thou look'ſt on me as on a wretch 
Fit with ills, and cover'd with misfortunes. 
g Addijen. 
2, To waylay ; to ſurround. 
Dram forth thy weapon, we "re be/et with thieves ; 
Leue hy miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
1 2 only righteous in a world perverſe, 
And :nerefore hated, therefore ſo beſet | 
V mn toes, for daring fingle to be juſt, Milton. 
True tortitude I take to be the quiet poſſeſſion 
- man's lelt, and an undiſturbed doing his duty, 
: wuatever evil beſots, or danger lies in his way. Locke. 
3. To embarraſs; to perplex ; to entangle 
without any means of eſcape. 
W. daughter Sylvia, you are hard beſet. Shak. 


Thus Adam, fore beſet, reply d. Milton. 
Sure, ar] read her viſage much amiſs, 
Or grief boſz1s her hard. Rowe, 


Ve be in this world beſet with ſundry uneaſi- 
reſſes, diſtracted with different deſires, * Locke. 


Lo fall upon; to haraſs, Not uſed. 
You, I, 


| 
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But they him ſpying, both with greedy foree 
At once upon him ran, and him beſet 
With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel. Fairy Queen. 
To BesnREw. wv. a. [The original of 
this word is ſomewhat obſcure ; as it 
evidently implies 79 ah ill, ſome derive 
it from he/chryen, Germ. to enchant. 
T opjel, in his Book of Animals, deduces 
it from the forex mouſe, an animal, ſays 
he, ſo poiſonous, that its bite is a ſe- 
vere curſe. A fhrexw likewiſe ſigniſies 
a ſcolding woman; but its origin is not 
known. ]--- 
1. To with a curſe to. | 
Nay, quoth the cock, but Ira us both, 
If I believe a ſaint upon his oath. Dryden's Fables. 
2, To happen ill to. | 
© Befhrev thee, couſin, which did'ſt lead me forth 
Of that ſweet way I was in to deſpair. Shateſprares 
Now much 4%brezd my manners, and my pride, 
If Hermia'meant to fay Lyſander lied. Shaleſpeare, 
BESI DE. 
eee prep. [from be and /ide.] 
1. At the fide of another; near. 
Beſide the hearſe a fruitful palmtree grows, 
Ennobled fince by this great funeral. Fairfax. 
He cauſed me to fit down befide him. Bacon. 
At his right hand, Victory 
Sat eagle-wing' d: gde him hung his bow. Milten. 
Fair Lavinia fled the fire 
Before the gods, and Rood befide her fire. Dryden. 
Fair is the kingeup that in meadow blows ; 


Fair is the daiſy that be her grows. Gay. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Beſide the falls of fountains, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan, Pope. 


2. Over and above. 

Doubtleſs, in man there is a nature found, 
Beſide the ſenſes, and above them far. Sir FJ. Davies. 

In brutes, ies the exerciſe of ſenſitive percep- 
tion and imagination, there are lodged inftindts 
antecedent to their imaginative faculty. Hale. 

We may be ſure there were great numbers of 
wiſe and learned men, lde thoſe whoſe names are 
in the Chriſtian records, who took care to examine 
our Saviour's hiſtory, Addiſon an CI riſt. Religion. 

Precepts of morality, beſides the natural corrup- 
tion of our tempers, are abſtracted rrom ideas cf 
ſenſe, : Aildiſon. 

3. Not according to, though not contrary; 
as we ſay, ſome things are Se nature, 
ſome are contrary to nature. 

The Stoicks did hold a neceſſary connexion of 
cauſes; but they believed, that God doth act 
Frater & contra naturam, beſides and againſt na- 
ture. Wren hall. 

To ſay a thing is a chance, as it relates ty ſecond 
cauſes, fignifies no more, than that there are jome 
events led the knowledge, purpoſe, expectation, 
and power of ſecond cauſes. Suth. 

Providence often difpoſes of things by a method 
befide, and above, the diicoveries of man's rein, 

S. 7. 
It is bejide my preſent buſineſs to enlarge upon 
this ſpeculation. | Lechs. 
4. Out of; in a ſtate of deviating from. 
You are too wiltul blame, 
And, ſince your coming here, have done 
Enough to put him quite befide his patience. Shak, 
Of vagabonds we ſay, 
That they are nc'er beide their way. Hrdibras, 

Theſe may ſerve as landmarks, to ſhew what 

lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite 5e 
it. Locke, 

Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of; 
as, beſide himſelf; out of the order of ra- 
tional beings ; out of his wits. 

They be carried beſides themſelves, to whom the 
dignity of publick prayer doth not diſcover fome- 
what more fitneſs ig men of gravity, than in chil- 
dren. Icokcr. 
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Only be patient, till we have appea d 


The multitude, beflde themſelees with fear. Shas, 


Feftus ſaid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art b:/ide 
thy/c/f; much learning doth make thee mad. Acls. 
BES1'DE, 
. ad v. 
B ESI DESG. 


1. More than that; over and above. 
If Cafito do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me ugly; and, bejides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him; there ſtand J in peril, 
s Shakeſpraree 
Beides, yeu know not, while you here attend, 
Th' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dr;4. 
That man that doth not know thoſe things, 
which are of neceſſity for him to know, is but an 
ignorant man, whatever he may know be/ides. 
Tillotſon, 
Some wonder, that the Turk never attacks this 
treaſury, But, &:/ides that he has attempted it for- 
merly with no ſucceſs, it is certain the Venetians 
keep too watchful an eye. Addiicr. 
2. Not in this number; out of this clais ; 
not included here, 
The men ſald unto Lot, Haſt thou here any be- 
fedes ? | Gene/ts. 
Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
world &:/des, mutt keep faith among themſelves. 


Lacke. 
All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the ſmall c:1rcle of our foes or friends 
To all bc/#de as much an empty ſhade, 
An Eugene living, as a Cæſar dead. Pope. 


And dead, as living, tis our author's pride 

Still to charm thoſe who charm the world be/ide. 
Pope. 

Bes1'DERY. . / A ſpecies of pear, 

To BESI EGB. wv. a. | from ſiege.] To be- 
leaguer; to lay ſiege to; to beſet with 
armed forces; to endeavour to win 2 
town or fortreſs, by ſurrounding it with 
an army, and forcing the defendants, 
either by violence or famine, to give 
admiſſion. : 

And he ſhall be thee in all thy gates, until the 
high and fenced walls come down. 

The queen, with all the northern earls and Jords, 
Intends here to Lege you in your cattle. Shake 

BESIEOCER. 2. . [from beſfiege.] One 
employed in a ſiege. 

There is hardly a town taken, in the common 
forms, where the bgfegers have not the worſe of 
the bargain. - | Swift. 

To BEs:.UBRER, v. a, [from flubber.] 
To dawb ; to ſmear. 


He perſuaded us to tickle our noſes with ſpear- 


grats, and male them bleed; and then Gefſubber 
our garments with it, and ſwear it was the blood 
of true. men. Shakeſpeare, 
To DESME AR, b. g. from fmear.] 
1. To bedawb ; to overſpread with ſome- 


thing that ſticks on. - 
He lay as in a dream ot deep delight, 

Beſicar with precious balm, whoſe virtuous might 

Did heal his wounds. Fairy Queens 
That face of his! Jo remember well; 

Yet when J fr: it laſt, it was beſmear”d 

As black as Vulcan. Shakeſpeare 
Firſt Moloch, horrid king! e d with blood 

Or human ſacrifice, and pazents tears. Parad. L&. 
Her faiuting hand let fall the ſword, bejmear'd 

With bivod. Denham. 
Her guthing blood the pavement all bctmear'd., 


Dryden. 
2. To ſoil; to foul. 
My honour would not let ingratitude | 
So much Seiner it. Shakeſpeares 


ToBEesMIRCH. v. a. To foil; to diſcolour. 
Not in uſe. ä N 
Perhaps he loves you now, * 
And now no ſoil of cautel doth beſmirch 
The virtue of his will, Shakeſpearce 
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BES 
Our payneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Shak. 
o BeswO'kE, v. #. | from /moke,] 
1. To foul with ſmoke. 
2. To harden or dry in ſmoke. 
To BrsMU'T. v. a. [from /mut.] To 
blacken with ſmoke or ſoot. 
Be's0m. 2. , beym, beyma, Sax.] An 
inſtrument to ſweep with. 
Bacon commended an old man that fold beſoms : 
a proud young iellow came to him for a beſom upon 
truit; the old man iaid, Borrow of thy back and 
belly, they will never aſk thee again; I ſhall dun 
thee every day. Bacon. 
I will ſweep it with the Lem of deſtruction, 
faith the Lord of hoſts. Tfaiah, xiv. 22. 
To Beso'RT. v. a. [from ert.] To uit; 
to fit ; to become. | 
Such men as may beſort your age, 
And know themſelves and you. Shakeſpeare. 
BRESO RT. 2. J. [from the verb.] Com- 
pany; attendance; train. 
I crave fit dilpoticion ror my wife, 
With tuch accommodation and be/crt, 
As levels with her breeding. 
To Beso'T. v. a. [from /er.] 
t. To infatuate ; to itupify ; to dull; to 
take away the ſenſes. 
Swiniſh gluttony 
Ne er looks to heav'n amidſt his gorgeous feaſt, 
But, with bejzrred baſe ingratitude, 
Crans, and blaſphemes his feeder, Milton. 
Or tools bejoried with their crimes, 
That know not how to ſhift betimes. Hudibras. 
He is bef:t:ted, and has loſt his reaſon ; and what 
then can there be for religion to take hold of him 


Shakeſpeare. 


by ? Scuth. 
2. To make to doat, with ox. Not much 
uſed. 


Paris, you ſpeak 
Like one Beſetted on your ſweet delights. Shakc/p. 
Truſt not thy beauty; but reſtore the prize 
Which he, &e/orred on that face and eyes, 

Would rend trom us. Dryden. 
Bs vor. [preterite and part. paſſive of 
beſeech ; which ſee.] 

Haſten to appeaſe 
Th' incenſed Father, and th' incenſed Son, 
While pardon may be found, in time 8 
| ilton. 
To BESPAN GLE. v. a. [from angle. ] To 
adorn with ſpangles; to beſprinkle with 
ſomething ſhining. 
Not Berenice's locks firſt roſe ſo bright, 

The heav*ns beſpangling with diſhevell'd light. Pepe. 
To BeSPATTER. v. a. [from ſpatter.] 

1. To foil by throwing filth; to ſpot or 
ſprinkle with dirt or water. | 
Thoſe who will not take vice into their boſoms, 
Mall yet have it b ſpatter their faces. 
Government of the Tongue. 
His weapons are the ſame which women and 
children uſe; a pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to be- 
ſpatter. | Swift. 
2. To aſperſe with reproach. 
Fair Britain, in the monarch bleſt | 
Whom never faction could beſpattcr. . Swift. 
To BSPAWL. v. a. [from /pawl.] To 
dawb with ſpittle. 
To BES PEAK. v. a, beſpoke, or be/hake ; 1 
have 6e/þoe, or beſpoken. | from /peak.] 
1. To order, or entreat any thing be- 
forehand, or againſt a future time. 
If you will marry, make your loves to me 
My. lady is beſpoke. Shakeſpeare. 
Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. Shak. 
When Baboon came to Strutt's eſtate, his tradeſ- 


men waited upon him to beſpeak his cuſtom. Arbuth. | 


A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and ac- 


cerdingly many thouſand copies were bcſpoke. Swift. 


BES 
2. To make way by a previous apology. 
My preface looks as if I were afraid of my 
reader, by ſo tedious a Mee of him. Dryden, 
3. To forbode ; to tell ſomething before- 
hand. 

They ſtarted fears, beſpoke dangers, and formed 
ominous prognoſticks, in order to ſcare the allies. 

: f Swift. 
4. To ſpeak to; to addreſs. This ſenſe 
is chiefly poetical. 3 

With hearty words her knight ſhe gan to cheer, 
And, in her modeſt manner, thus beſpake, 

Dear knight. Fairy Queen. 

At length with indignation thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the powers beſpoke. Dryden. 

Then ſtaring on her with a ghaſtly look, * 
And hollow voice, he thus the queen beſpeke. Dryd. 

5. To betoken; to ſhow. 

When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he 
had ſo little of the figure of a man, that it beſpck- 
him rather a monſter. Locke. 

He has diſpatch'd me hence, 
With orders that beſpcak a mind compos'd. Addiſ. 
BESPEAK ER. z. . {from 6e/ſpeat.] He 
that beſpeaks any thing. 

They mean not with love to the beſpeaker of 
the work, but delight in the work itielf. Mottor. 

To BESPECCKLE, v. a. | from /peckle.] Lo 
mark with ſpeckles, or ſpots. 

To BESPEW. wv. a. [from /peww.] To dawb 
with ſpew or vomit. 

To BESPICE. v. a. [from /þice.) To ſeaſon 
with ſpices, 

Thou might'ſt beſpice a cup 

To give mine enemy a laſting wink. Shake/peares | 

To BtsPI'r. v. a. I beſpat, or beſpit ; 1 
have beſpit, or beſpitten. | from ſpit.] To 
dawb with ſpittle. 

Bes rok E. [irreg. particip. from be/peak ; 

Which ſee.] 

To BE SPOT. v. a. [from 
with ſpots. 5 

Mildew refts on the wheat, beſpetting the ſtalks 

with a different colour from the natural. Mortimer. 
To BtSPRE'AD. vv. a, preter. be/pread ; 

part. paſſ. be/pread. [| from ſpread.] To 

ſpread over ; to cover over. | 

| His nuptial bed, 

With curious needles wrought, and painted 

flowers beſpread. Dryden. 

The globe is equally beſpread ; ſo that no place 
wants proper inhabitants. ; Derham. 

To BesPRINKLE. v. a. | from ſprinkle.] 
To ſprinkle over; to ſcatter over. 

Herodotus imitating the father poet, whoſe liſe 
he Lad written, hath Zeſprinkicd his work with 
many fabuloſities. Hroꝛon. 

A purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood: 
The bed beſprinkles, and bedews the ground. Dryd. 


To BE SPV“ TT ER. v. a. [from ſputter.) To 
ſputter over ſomething; to dawb any 
thing by ſputtering, or throwing out 
ſpittle upon 2t. 

BEST. adj. rhe ſuperlatiue from good. bex, 
be cena, berpe, good, better, beſt, 
Saxon. | | 

1. Moſt good; that which has good qua- 
lities in the higheſt degree. 

And he will take your ficide, even the beſt of 
them, and give them to his ſervants. 1 Sam. viii. 14. 


When the beſt things are not poſſible, the bf 
may be made of thoſe that are. Hecker. 


Jpot.] To mark 


and when he is worſt, he is little better than a 


beaſt. My e 
I think it a good argument to ſay, the infinitely 


When he is Se, he is little more than à man; 


[BeCsTIAL. d. [from beaff.] 


— 


ö 


wiſe God hath made it fo, and therefore it is beſt. f 


But it is too much confidence of our own wiſdom, [ 


B E S 
bet, and therefore Oed huh 
3 ; Lec 
An evil intention perverts the 
makes them fins. * 


actions, aud 

2. The beſt. The utmoſt power; the 8 

eſt endeavour; the moſt; the hiphe 
perfection. 

I profeſs not talking: only this, 

Let each man do his beft. Shateſory; 

The duke did his % to come down, ©... 

He does this to the bt of his power, ., 

My friend, ſaid he, our ſport is at the bh, A1 

3. To make the beſt. To carry ty it 

greateſt perfection; to improve to the 


utmoſt. | 

Let there be freedom to carry their commoditet 
where they may mate the beſt of them, except ther. 
be ſome ſpecial caufe of caution. 1 

His father left him an hundred drachmas ; 4. 
naſchar, in order to make ibe beſt of it, laid it an. 
in glaſſes. | Aid v. 

We ſet ſail, and made the beſt of our Way, till we 
were forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. 


: Aa 25 
BEST. ado. {from well.) In the hi gheſt de. 
gree of goodneſs. 

He ſhall dwell in that place which he ſhallchook, 

in one of thy gates, where it liketh him lc, 
; Deut. vxii, 16, 

BEST is ſometimes uſed in compoſition, 
Theſe latter beſt-be truſt ſpies had ſome of then 
further inſtructions, to draw off the be? frleng; 
and ſervants of Perkin, by making remunftrinc:; 
to them, how weakly his enterprize and hops: 
were built. Bars, 
By this law of loving even our enemies, dle 
chriſtian religion diſcovers itſelf to be the moſt g- 
nerous and beſt-natured inſtitution that ever was in 
the world. Tillarſor. 


made it ſo. 


Err, 


ToBesTAIN. v. a. [from Hain. ] To mai: 


with ſtains ; to ſpot. 
We will not line his thin &:fained cloke 
With our pure honours. Slate pee, 
To BES TEA D. v. a. I Ceſted; I hate 
beſted. from flead.] 
1. To profit. * 
Hence, vain deluding joys! 
The brood of folly, without father beed; 
How little you beftead, | 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! Mitre, 
2. To treat; to accommodate. This 


ſhould rather be be/ted. 
They ſhall paſs through it hardly beflead, an! 
hungry. laut. 


1. Belonging to a beaſt, or to the claſs of 


beaits. | 
His wild diforder'd walk, his haggard ever, 
Did all the beſtial citizens ſurprize Diete. 
2. Having the qualities of beaſts; brutal; 
below the diguity of reaſon or human 


ty; carnal. RE 
I have loſt the immortal part of myſelf, a. 
what remains is beftial. Shakeſprare's Ott. 
Moreover urge his hateful luxury, _ 
And beſtial appetite, in change of luſt. Sale. 
For thoſe, the race of Iſrael oft forſook 5 
Their living ſtrength, and unfrequented lelt 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 1 
To beſtial gods. F . 
The things promiſed are not groſs an 5 5 
ſuch as may court and gratify the moſt 8 
of us. Decay of N 
BESTIA L. ITV. n./. [from Beftial,] 1% 
quality of beaſts; degeneracy from 


fo 
man nature. X 
What cad be a greater abſurdity, th 
beſtiality to. be the efſence of kumanitys 
neſs the center of light? 
h ; . ddebuthnot and 


an to afirn 
and dak - 
Pate. Mort, Soil. 
B&'STIALLY: 


d hath 

Lec, 
1%, and 
ddijen ' 
ron 8 


ighel 


enn. 
Bacex. 
Lie, 
0 its 
0 the 


0ditier 
t there 
Barer. 
5 Al. 
!t 042 
14% n. 
till we 
mo. 


* „* 
. „ 


LY. 


BES 

Bs TIALLY- adv. [from b2/f:al.) Bru- 
tally ; in a manner below humanity. 

T, BesTI CK. v. 4. Preter. I beftuck, I 
have befuck. [from fick. ] To ſtick over 
with any thing; to mark any thing by 
infixing points or ſpots here and there. 

Truth ſhall retire, | ; 

BeBuck with land'rous darts; and works of faith 
Rarcly to be found. Milten. 


7, BEST 1(R. v. 4. [from fir. 


1. To put into vigorous action. It is 


ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than with the re- 


ciprocal pronoun. | 
As when men wont to watch 
On duty, ſleeping found by whom they dread, 
Roure and beftir themſelves ere well awake. Milton. 
 B.firs ber then, and from each tender ſtalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, ; 
She gathers. | Million. 
But, as a dog that turns the ſpit 
Beſtirs him ſelf, and plies his feet 
To clinib the wheel, but all in vain, 
His on weight brings him down again. Hudibras. 
What aileth them, that they mutt needs Sir 
then elves to get in air, to maintain the creature's 
4, Ray. 


lite! ä 
z. I is uſed by Shakeſpeare with a common | 


word, 

I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. No marvel 
vou have ſo beftirred your valour, you cowardly 
raſcal 5 Shakeſpeare. 

7; BESTO'W, v. a. 6h:feden, Dutch. ] 
1. To give; to confer upon: commonly 
with 20. | 

all men would willingly have yielded him 
pralle; but his nature was ſuch as to beftoww it 
up! himielf, before any could give it. Sidney. 

All the dedicated things of the houſe of the Lord 
did they b. r- upon Badim. 2 Chronicles, xxiv. 7. 

2. Sometimes with 70, 

Sir julius Cæſar had, in his office, the diſpoſition 
of the fix clerks places; which he had SH α te 
14h perſons as he thought fit, Clarendon. 

3. To give as charity or bounty. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witneſs, that there 
ſhould not be as much as a cup of cold water be- 
ſtored for his ſake, without reward. Hooker. 

Ard though he was unſatisfied in getting, 
Which was a fin; yet in beftowing, madam, 

He was moſt princely. Shakeſpeare. 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the powerful takes not, he beſtowvs. Dryd. 

You always exceed expectations: as if yours 
was not your own, but to ge on wanting merit. 

SO a Dryden. 
4 To give in marriage. 

Good rev'rend father, make my perſon yours; 
And tell me how you would % yourſelf. Shak. 

I cout have þ,fozved her upon a fine gentie- 
man, who extremely admired her. Tatler. 

5. To give as a preſent. ; 

Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw, 

nd fun of victims which his friends teflow. Drzd. 
6. 10 apply. | 

| The fea was not the duke of Marlborough's 
tlement; otherwiſe the whole force of the war 
Would intull:bly have been beſt ;wycd there. Sevift. 

7. To lay out upon. 
5 Ang thou ih alt beftoxw that money for what ſoever 

i toul lutteth after, for oxen, ſheep, or for wine. 

9. T0 | | Deut. xiv. 26. 

0 ay up; to ſtow; to place. 
A And when he came to the Tower, he took them 
rom their hand, and beſtiwved them in the houſe. . 

3 2 Kings, v. 24. 
3 WER. x. J. [from beffozv.] Giver ; 

* that confers any thing; diſpoſer. 
e agree in making one ſupreme God; 
aer ere are ſeveral beings that are to be 

bped under him; ſome. as the beftorvers of 


ones, butſubordiaate to the Supreme. Stilling fl. | 


+ 


3 


BET 

BesTRA'UGCHT, particip. [Of this partici- 
ple I have not found the verb; by ana- 
logy we may derive it from befra ; per- 

ps it is corrupted from diſtraugbt.] 
Diſtracted ; mad; out of one's ſenſes ; 
out of one's wits, | 
Aſk Marian, the fat alewife, if the knew me 

not. What! I am not beftraught. Shakeſpeare. 
2% BESTRE'W. v. a. particip. paſſ. & re- 


kle over. 
So thick brown, 


ferid, or beftridden. [from ftride.] 


thing between one's legs. 
Why, man, he doth bcftride the narrow world 
Like a colofluss *:  - Shateſpeare. 
Make him 5cftride the ocean, and mankind 
Aſk his conſent to ufe the fea and wind. 
2. To ſtep ever. 
That I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs ſaw 
 Beftride my threſhold. Shakeſpeare, 
3. It is often uſed, in the conſequential 
ſenſe, for to ride on. 
He beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the boſom of the air. Shakeſpeare. 
That horſe, that thou fo often haſt SeHrid; 
That horſe, that I ſo carefully have dreſs'd. Shak. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 

Than did their lubber ſtate mankind ride. Dryd. 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſly beftride 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 

: Pope. 
4. It is uſed ſometimes of a man ſtanding 
over ſomething which he defends : the 
preſent mode of war has put this ſenſe 
out of uſe, | 
He beftrid 
An o'erpreſs'd Roman, and i' th' conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers: Tarquin's ſelf he met, 
And ſtruck him on his knees, Shakeſpeare. 
If thou ſee me down in the battle, and beftride 
me, ſo; tis a point of friendſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
He doth 6:/tride a bleeding land, 
Gaſping for life under great Bolingbroke. Sha, 
To BesTvu'D. v. a. [from ud.) To adorn 
with tuds, or ſhining prominences. 
Th' unſought diamonds 
Would ſo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 
And ſo beſtud with ſtars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light. Milton, 
BET. 1. /. [peddian, to wager; ped, a wa- 
ger, Sax. from which the etymologiſts 
derive bet, I ſhould rather imagine it 
to come from beran, to mend, increaſe, 
or better, as a bet increaſes the ori- 
{inal wager.] A wager ; ſomething laid 
to be won upon certain conditions, 
The hoary fool, who many days 
Has ſtruggled with continued ſorrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays 


The deſp'rate bet: upon to-morrow. Prior. 
His pride was in piquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. Pope. 


To BET. v. a. [from the noun.] To wa- 


ger; to ſtake at a wager. 
He drew a good bow: and dead? John of 
head, 
se flies the court for want of clothes; 
Cries out 'gainſt cocking, ſince he cannot bet. 
Ben Jonſon. 
The god, unhappily engag'd, 
Complain'd, and ſigh'd, and cry'd, and fretted, 
Loſt every eartlily thing he bettcds ÞPrizre 


A 


ed, or beftrown. [from ftrew.] To ſprin- | 


Abject and loſt lay theſe, covering the flood. Milt. 
To BESTRIDE. L. a. I beftrid; I have be-] 


1. To ftride over any thing; to have any | 


Waller. | 


Gaunt loved him well, and &etred much upon his 
Shakeſpeare. 


B E F 


BE r. The old preterite of beat. 
He ſtaid for a better hour; till the hammer lad 
wrought and bet the party more pliant. Bacon. 
ToBETA'KE. v. a. preter. I betook ; part. 
pail. betaken. [ from take.] 
1. To take; to ſeize; an obſolete ſenſe. . 
| Then to his hands that writ he did betake, 
Which he diſcloſing read. Spenſer. 
2. To have recourſe to: with the recipro- 


cal pronoun, 

The adverſe party betaling itſelf to ſuch prac- 
tices as men embrace, when they behold things 
brought to deſperate extremities. Hooker. 

Thou tyrant! | 
Do not repent theſe things; for they are heavier , 
Than all thy woes can ſtir : therefore betake thee 
To nothing but deſpair, Shake/pearce 

The reſt, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighbouring hills up tore. 
Aſilten. 
3. To apply: with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Wit! eaſe ſuch fond chimeras we purſue, 
As fancy frames for fancy to ſubdue : 
But when curſelves to action we betaxe, 
It ſhuns the mint, like gold that chymiſts make. 
R Dryden. 

As my obſervations have been the light where- 
by I have ſteered my courſe, fo I bctute myſelf to 
them again. Woodward. 

4. To move; to remove. 
| Soft ſhe withdrew; and, like a wood nymph light, 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betaok her to the groves. | Milton. 
They boch betogk them ſeveral ways; 
Both to deſtroy. Milton. 
To BETE TEM. v. a. [from teem.] To bring 
forth; to beſtow; to give. 

So would I, faid th' enchanter, glad and fain 

Beteem to you his ſword, you to defend; 
But that this weapon's pow'r I well have ken'd, 
To be contrary to the work that ye intend. Fairy &: 
Rain, which I could well 
Beteem them from the tempeſt of mine eyes. Shak. 
To BETHINEk. v. a. I bethought ; I have 
bethought. | from think.] To recal to re- 
flection; to bring back to conſidera- 
tion, or recollection. It is generally 
uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, and 


of before the ſubject of thought. 
They were ſooner in danger than they could al- 
molt betbink themſelves of change. Sidney. 
I have bet houg ht me of another fault. Shakejp. 
I, better betbinking myſelf, and miſliking his 


determination, gave him this order, Raleigh. 
X He himſelf, 

Inſatiable of glory, had loſt all: | 

Yet of another plea berbought him ſoon. Milton, 


The nets were laid, yet the birds could never 
bethink themſelves, till hampered, and paſt recovery. 
| 5 L' Eſtrange. 
Cherippus, then in time yourſelf bethink, | 
And what your rags will yield by auction fink, Dryd. 
A little conſideration may allay his heat, and 
make him betbinł himſelf, whether this attempt be 
worth the venture. Locke. 
BE"'THLEHEM. z. /. [See BEDLAM. ] 
An hoſpital for lunaticks. ; 
BETHLEHEMITE. 2. / [See BEDLAM-- 
ITE.] A lunatick; an mhabitant of 
a madhouſe. | 
BETHOCVUOGRHT. particip. [from bethint ; 
which ſee.] | 
To BETHRAL. v. a. [from thrall.] To 
enſlave ; to conquer ; to bring into ſub- 
jection. | 
Ne let that wicked woman ſcape away, | 
For ſhe it is that did my lord bethral. Shakeſpeares 
To BETHU MP. v. a, from thump.) To 
beat; to lay blows upon: a-ludicrous 
word, 


Aaz 1 was 


BET 
I was never ſo bethumpt with words, 
Since firſt I call'd my brother's father dad. Shak. 
To BETYDE. v. z. pret. I. betided, or 
| betid ; part. paſſ. Celia. from wid, Sax. 
See TIDE. 
1. To happen to; to befal; to bechance, 
whether good or bad: with the perſon, 


Said he then to the palmer, reverend fire, 
What great misfortune hath berid this knight? 
Spenſer. 
But ſay, if our deliverer up to heav'n 
Mfluſt reaſcend, what will Betide the few, | 
His faithful, left among th' unfaithful herd, 


The enemies of truth? Milton. 
2. Sometimes it has 20. | 
Neither know I 
What is berid to Cloten; but remain 
Perplext in all, Shakeſpeare. 


3. To come to paſs; to fall out ; to hap- 


pen : without the perſon. 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 
Told of a ſtrange adventure that berided 
Betwixt the fox, and th' ape by him miſguided. 


Spenſer. 
In winter's tedfous nights, ſit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago berid. . Shakeſpearc. 
Let me hear from thee by letters 
Of thy ſucceſs in love; and what news elſe 
Betidleth here in abſence of thy friend. Shakeſp. 
4. To become; to be the fate: with of. 
If he were dead, what would beride of thee ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
BeTi'ms. Jad. [from by and time; that 
BETI mes. is, by the proper time.] 
1. Seaſonably; early; before it is late. 
Send ſuccours, lords, and ſtop the rage bctire. 
| | Shakeſpeare 
To meaſure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward ſolid good what leads the neareſt way. Milt. 
2. Soon ; before long time has paſſed. 
Whiles they are weak, berimes with them contend; 
For when they once to perfect ſtrength do grow, 
Strong wars they make, Spenſer. 
He tires betimes, that ſpurs too faſt betimes. Shak. 
There be ſome have an over early ripeneſs in 
their years, which fadeth berimes ; theſe are firſt, 
ſuch as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is ſoon 
turned. Bacon. 
Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth; 


that is, enter upon a religious courſe betimes. Tilo. 


Short is the date, alas! of magern rhymes; 
And 'tis but juſt to let them live berimes. Pepe. 
3. Early in the day. | 

ze that drinks all night, and is hanged berimecs 

in the morning, may ſleep the ſounder next day. 
Shakeſpeare. 
They roſe betimes in the morning, and offered 
ſveriſice. 1 Macc. iv. 52. 


SETI E. Iz. [piper adulterinum.] An] 
Bx TRE. 


Water 


Indian plant, called 
„ Dit. 


Pepper. 
To BETO “EK EN. v. a. [from 7ohen.] 
1. To ſignify; to mark; to repreſent. 

We know not wherefore churches ſhould be the 
worſe, if, at this time, when they are delivered 
into God's own poſſeſſion, ceremonies fit to beteten 
ſuch intents, and to accompany ſuch actions, be 
uſual. Hooker, 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Conſpicuous with three liſted colours gay, 
Betrkening peace from God. 

2. To foreſhow ; to preſignify. 

The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Itium'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. | Thor ſn. 

Bz"TONY. 2. /. [| betonice, Lat.] A plant, 


greatly eſteemed as a vulnerary herb. 
Muller. 


Bro OR. [irreg. pret. from tetake ; which 
ce. ] | 
2 


Milton. 


[| wer 
7% BerTo'ss. v. a. [from foe To difturb ; 


do agitate; to put into violent motion. 
What ſaid my man, when my beteſſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? Shakeſpeare, 

7% BETRA V. v. a. [trahir, Fr.] 

1. To give into the hands of enemies by 
treachery, or breach of truſt: with zo 
before the perſon, otherwiſe into. 

If ye be come to betray me to mine enemies, 
ſeeing there is no wrong in mine hands, the God 
of our fathers look thereon, and rebuke it. 


Jeſus ſaid unto them, The Son of man ſhall 
be betrayed into the hands of men. Matthew. 
For tear of nothing elſe but a betraying of the 
ſuccours which reaſon offereth. Miſdem. 


reward, to betray the city. Knolles. 
2. To diſcover- that which has been en- 
truſted to ſecrecy. 
3. To expoſe to evil by revealing ſome- 
thing entruſted, | 
How would'ſt thou again betray me, 


Bearing my words and doings to the Lord! Mili. 


4. To make known ſomething that were 


better concealed. 
Be ſwift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, 
leſt you betray your ignorance. Watts. 
5. To make liable to fall into ſomething 


inconvenient. 

His abilities created him great confidence; and 
this was like enough to betray him 79 great errours. 
King Charles. 

The bright genius is ready to be ſo forward, as 

often betrays itſelf into great errours in judgment. 
Watts. 

6. To ſhow ; to diſcover. 
; Ire, envy, and deſpair, 

Which marr'd his borrow'd viſage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. Milton. 
The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 

And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 
Nor, afder length of years, a ſtone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addiſ.n, 


BeTRA'YER. v. /. [from betray.] He that 
betrays ; a traitor, 


a betrayer of the forces of reaſonable underſtand- 
Inge Hocker. 
Vou caſt down your courage through fear, the 
ketrayer of all ſuccours which reaſon can afford. 
ö Sir F. Hayward. 
They are only a few betrayers of their country; 
they are to purchaſe coin, perhaps at half price, 
and vend it among us, to the ruin of the publick. 


Sæoi ,t. 
ToBETR1 M. v. a. [from trim. ] To Fre 4p 
to dreſs; to grace; to adorn; to em- 
belliſh ; to beautify ; to decorate. 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which ſpungy April at thy heſt berrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaſte crowns. Shakeſp. 
To BETRO'TH. wv, a. [from zroth ; be- 
IFOWER, Datch.] | 
1. To contract to any one, in order to 
marriage; to affiance: uſed either of 
men or women. | 
He, in the firtt lower of my freſheſt age, 
Betrothed me unto the only heir 


Of a moſt mighty king, moſt rich and ſage. 
: Spenſer, 
| To her, my lord, 
Was II betrothed, ere I Hermia ſaw. Shakeſpeare. 


By ſoul's publick promiſe ſhe 
Was ſold then, and berrotb'd to Victory. Convlcy. 
2. To have, as aftanced by promiſe of 
marriage. 
And what man is there that hath betrorhed a 
wite, and hath not taken her? let him go and re- 


| ture into is holes Deuteronomy. 


1 Chronicles. | 


He was not to be won, either by promiſe or | 


The wiſe man doth fo ſay of fear, that it is | 


3. To nominate to a biſhoprick, in order 
to conſecration. 
If any perſon be conſecrated a biſn 
church, whereunto he was not before Aye 


ſhall not receive the habit of conſecration, 23 50. 
being canonically promoted, 2 
| To BETRU'ST. v. a. [from tru.) To en. 
truſt ; to put into the power of anothe; 

in confidence of fidelity, 

Betruſt him with all the good which our own 
capacity will allow us, or his ſufficiency encourny 
us, to hope for, either in this life, or that to cm, 


G c. 
Whatſoever you would berruft to your Wen | 
let it be diſpoſed in a proper method. Wir, 
BE'TTER. adj. The comparative of g 


[ ber, good, berena, better, Sax.] Har. 
ing good qualities in a greater degres 
than ſomething elſe. See Goon, 

He has a horſe better than the Neapolitan's; 3 
better bad habit of frowning than the count Pal.. 
tine. Shakſp. Merch, of Fer 

I have ſeen better faces in my time, on” 
Than ſtand on any ſhoulders that I ſee 
Before me at this inſtant. Sbaleſt gere, 

Having a deſire to depart, and be with Chua: 
which is far better, Philippiars 

The BE'TTER. 

1. The ſuperiority ; the advantage: with 
the particle of before him, or that, over 
which the advantage is gained, | 

The Corinthians that morning, as the das 
before, had the better. h Sidrey, 

The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was un. 
fortunate; yet, in ſuch ſort, as doth not break 
our preſcription, to have had te better cf the Spa- 
niards. 8 ace. 

Dionyſius, his countryman, in an epiſte t9 
Pompey, after an expreſs compariſon, affords him 
the better of Thucydides. Brætun's Valg, Erriuri. 

You think fit 
To get the better of me, and you ſhall ; 
Since you will have it ſo—I will be yours, 
| Suti vi. 
The gentleman had always ſo much /e betten f 
the ſatiriſt, that the perſons touched did not know 
where to fix their reſentment. Prim, 


2. Improvement; as, for the better, ſo 3s 


to improve it. 

If I have altered him any where fer the bitt, 
J muſt at the ſame time acknowledge, that l 
could have done nothing without him. Dua. 


BETTER. adv. [comparative of w.] 


Well, in a greater degree. | 
Then it was better with me than now. Ila. 
Better a mechanick rule were ſtretched or bio- 

ken, than a great beauty were omitted. Dryazr, 
The better to underſtand the extent of on; 

know!edge, one thing is to be obſerved, La 

He that would know the idea of infinity, ca. 

do better, than by conſidering to what infinity s 

attributed. | mw 
To BETTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To improve; to meliorate. 
The cauſe of his taking upon him our nate, 

was to better the quality, and to adyance the Wi” 
dition thereof. leu. 
He is furniſhed with my opinion, which 15 
Bettered with his own learning. Shak (peat 
Heir to all his lands and goods, | 
Which I have better*d, rather than decreas d. St dh 
But Jonathan, to whom both hearts wer? know 
With well-tim'd zeal, and with an artful carey | 
Reſtor'd and Better'd ſoon the nice affair. C. 
The church of England, the pureſt and teſt 7 
formed church in the world; 15 well ret9:9' 
that it will be found eaſier to alter than 252 0 
conſtitution. 21 
The Romans took pains to hew o. 
for theſe lakes to diſcharge themſclves, 


tering of the aire 


it a paag? 
for the bets 
145 5 


[Ml 
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S.- TY @S G©<cnq_=_ wv 


BET 


„ To ſurpaſs z to exceed. 
2 The works of _—_— do 20ker 
which cannot be bettere 1 Ke mroniſs-of 


borne himſelt 
— 7 hath, indeed, better bcttercd expecta- 
118 Age 3 1» 


; ; of me to tell you. 
tion, than you m uſt expect | Shakeſpeare. 
What you do 


©!) letters what is done; when you 
1'4 have you de it ever. 


- rt. | 

„ o advance; to ſuppo 

; yy king thought his honour would ſuffer, 
during a treat y, to better a party. 8 
5 ; the adjective.] Su- 

PerTER. . . [from 9 ] 


perior ; one to whom precedence is to 
be given. | 

= Their betters wou 
* pot live among men, 


ways aim at that 
H 


ſpeak ſweet, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Id be hardly found, if they did 
but in a wilderneſs by them- 
FORTY coder. 
The courteſy of nations allows you my better, 
in that you are the firſt-born. Sbabe peare. 
That ye thus hoſpitably live, 
aht grateful to your betters, 
makes cen gods themſelves your debtors. | 
Pricr. 
H have ſome gold and filver by me, and ſhall be 
due to make a ſhift, when many of my 6etters are 
ſtarving. | Sift. 
P:'7ToR. 2. % [from To bet.) One that 
lays bets or wagers. | 
| obſerved a ſtranger among them of a genteeler 
behaviour than ordinary; but, notwithſtanding he 
v.43 a very fair bettor, nobody would take him up. 
| Addiſon. 
Þ:\rty. 2. , [probably a cant word, ſig- 
vifying an inſtrument which does what 
i too often done by a maid within. ] An 
inſtrument to break open doors. 
Record the ſtratagems, the arduous exploits, 
1 the noClurnal ſcalades of needy heroes, de- 
iving the powerful berry, or the artful picklock. 
Arbuthnet. 
Berwr'k x. prep. [beepeonan, bexpinan, 
Saxon ; from the original word xpa, 


all 
ſei 


167 : 


1. In he intermediate ſpace. 
What modes 
Of ſme!! the headlong lioneſs Betæucen, 
An iwund ſagacious on the tainted green? Pepe. 


courle, | | 
Fe nine think hiraſeir unhappy, if things 
Fae £9 to berevery them, as he ſhould not be 
te acquit lurnfelt of ingratituce towards them 
bh. Bacon. 
?. belonging to two in partnerſhip, 

| ix, whether Caſtor and Pollux, with only 
one foul berevern thern, which thinks and perceives 
ie 902 3.47 duc other, is never conſcious of, are 
no dc cittinct perſons ? | Locke, 
4. Fearing relation to two. 

i; tocze be any diſcord or ſuits betzween them 
e 0: che tamily, they are compounded and 
* ; Pacun, 
Fr.ondhip requres, that it be Between two at 
*1 4% tire can be no friendſhip where there 
nut | South, 

: 11 28 : * . » 

5. Notiag difference, or diſtinction of one 
troni the other. 

ther natural conſtitutions put fo wide a diffe- 

nce Bos 
#994 betrocen ſome men, that art would never 
1 50 Locke. 
— Children quiexty diſtinguiſh Letzbeen what is 
_ 2Jvired of them, and what not. 
C. B. Pp» 1 

arge 15 properly uſed of two, and 
747g Of more; but perhaps this accu- 
5 «Cy 15 not always preſerved. 
T WI“ X 0 : 

3 nh prep. [berpyx, Saxon. It has 

LE lan. 1 28842 . 
2 _ lignifcation with between, and 
iadiffetently uſed for it.] 


. 


are not toro friends. 


2. From one to another: noting inter- 


i 


Locke. | 


B E W 
In the midſt of two. 
Fard by, a cottage chimney ſmokes 
From betqvixt two aged oaks., Milton. 
1 like two black ſtorms, on either 
an 

Our Spaniſh army and your Indians ſtand; 
This only place b:r2vixr the clouds is elear. Dryd. 

If contradicting intereſts could be mixt, 
Nature herſelf has caſt a. bar þetwwixt. Dryden, 

2, From one to another. 
Five years fince there was ſome ſpeech of mar- 
rlage 

Betavixt myſelf and her. Shakeſpeare. 
BET VEL. Y. /. In maſonry and joinery, 
BEVIL. | a kind of ſquare, one leg of 
which 1s frequently crooked, according 
to the ſweep of an arch or vault, It is 
moveable on a point or centre, and ſo 
may be ſet to any angle. An angle that 
is not ſquare, is called a bewil angle, 
whether it be more obtuſe, or more 
acute, than a right angle, Build. D:i#, 


1. 


without one right angle in any apartment. Swift. 
To BE'VEL, v. a. | from the noun.] To cut 


to a bevel angle. 

Theſe rabbets are ground ſquare z but the rab- 
bets on the groundſel are be»e//ed downwards, that 
rain may the freelier fail off, Moxon. 

BET VER. See BREAVER. 
BETVERNAGE. . J. | from bewere, to drink, 
Ital.] | 
1. Drink ; liquor to be drank in general. 
| I am his cupbearer 
If from me he have wholeſome bewerage, 
Account me not your ſervant. Shakeſpeare, 

Grains, pulſes, and all ſorts of fruits, either 
bread or beverage may be made almoſt of all. 

B rawn's Vulgar Errours. 

A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before 
Of wine and honey mix'd. Dryden, 

The coarſe lean gravel on the mountain ſides 
Scarce dewy bev'rage for the bees provides. Dryd, 

2. Beverage, or water cyder, 15 made by 
putting the mure into a fat, adding 
water, as you deſire it ſtronger or ſmal- 
ler. The water ſhould ſtand forty-eight 
hours on it, before you preſs it; wherr 
it is preſſed, tun it up immediately, 

: Mortimer. 

3. A treat upon wearing a new ſuit of 

4. A treat at firſt coming into a priſon, 
called alſo garni. 

Be'vy. u. .. [ beva, Ital.] 

1. A flock of birds. 

2. A company; an aſſembly. 

And in the midſt thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour. Fairy Queen. 
They on the plain 
Long had not walk'd, when, from the tents, behold 
A. bevy of fair women. Milton, 
Nor rode the nymph alone ; 
Around a bevy of bright damſels ſhone, Pope. 

To BEwA“IL. v. a. [from wail,] To be- 

moan ; to lament ; to expreſs ſorrow for. 
In this city he 

Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 

Which to this hour bervai/ the injury. 

Yet wiſer Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bewwail his funeral. 

Sir John Denham, 
I cannot but Beal, as in their firſt principles, 
the miſeries and calamities of our children. Addi. 

To BEwa'lL. wv. u. To expreſs grief. 

| Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewwailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law, Shak. 


| 


Shakefp. 


Their houſes are very ill built, their walls evil, 


BEW 


To BEwA“RE. v. z. [from be and ware, or 
wary z that is, cautious : thus, in an old 
treatiſe, I have found be ye ware, See 
Wax. Lepapian, Saxon; warer, Da- 
niſh.] SE 


cious of danger from: generally the 
particle cf goes before the thing which: 
excites caution, 

You muſt bexware of drawing or painting clouds, 
winds, and thunder, towards the bottom of your 
piece, | | | Dryden. 
Every one ought to be very careful to bervare 

what he admits for a principle, 

Warn'd by the ſylph, oh pious maid, bewware ! 

This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can; 

Beware of all, but moſt beware of man. Pope. 
2. It is obſervable, that it is only uſed in 

ſuch forms of ſpeech as admit the word 

be : thus we ſay, he may beware, let him 

beware, he will beware ; but not, he did 

beware or he has been ware. 

To BeweE'eP, v. a. from weep.] To weep 
over or upon; to bedew with tears. 
| Old fond eyes, 
Berveep this cauſe again; I'Il pluck ye out, 
And caſt you, with the waters that you loſe, 


— 


To temper clay. Sbabeſpeare. 
Larded all with ſweet flowers, 8 

Which bexvept to the grave did go 

With true love ſhowers. Shakeſpeare, 


To BERT. v. a. [from ævet.] To wet; 
to moiſten ; to bedew; to water. 
Wes his true tears all beaver, 


His napkin 
Can do no ſerve on her ſorrowful checks. 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
To BEWILDER. vv. a. [from wild.] To 
loſe in pathleſs places; to confound for 
want of a plain road; to perplex ; te 
entangle ; to puzzle. 
We parted thus ; I homeward fped my way, 
Bexvilder'd in the wood till dawn of day. Dryden. 
We no ſolution of our queſtion find; 
Your words bexvi/der, not direct the mind. 
| Blackn:ore, 
Our underſtanding traces em in vain, 
Loſt and bcwoilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch. Addi. 
It is good ſometimes to loſe and bexwifder our- 
ſelves in ſuch ſtudies, Watt, 
To BEw1 TCH. v. a. [from cuir. 
1. I's injure by witchcraft, or faſcination, 


or charms. 
Look how I am bevitci*d; behold, mine arm 
Is like a blaſted ſapling wither'd up, Shazeſpacrce 
I have foreſworn his company hourly this twenty 
years, and yet I am bewwitched with the rogue s 
company. If the raſcal has not given me medi- 
cines to make me love him, I'll be hang'd! S>a4, 
My flocks are free from love, yet look fo thin 
What magick has Lezoitch'd the woolly dams, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? D-z&, 
2. To charm ; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree, 
as to take away the power of reſiſtance. 
Doth even beauty beautity, | 
And moſt bewvitch the wretched eye. Sidney. 
The charms of poctry our fouls bervitch ; 
The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch. Dryden. 
I ds not know, by the character that is given 
of her works, whether it is not for the benefit of 
mankind that they were loſt; they were filled 
with ſuch bezvitching tenderneſs and rapture, tat 


it might have been dangerous to have given them 
a reading. N . Aadiſen. 
Bew1"TCHERY, 2. , [from G&&wares. | 
Faſcination ; charm ; reſiſtleſs prevya- 
lence. | 

There is a certain bewvirchery, or faſcinaticn, in 
words, which makes them operate with a forca 
beyond what we can give an account of. South. 


BEeEwi'TCK=- 


1. To regard with caution ; to be ſuſpi- 


Locke. 
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BEY 


Bewr'TCRMENT. ». [from bewitch.] 
Faſcination ; power of charming. 
I will counterfeit the bervitcbment of ſome po- 
pular man, and give it bountifully to the deſirers. 
8 S hakeſpeare. 
To BEWRAY. v. a. [pnezan, bepnegan, 
Saxon. ] f | 
1. To betray ; to diſcover perfidiouſly. 
Fair feeling words he wiſely gan diſplay, 
And, for her humour fitting purpoſe, fain 
Te tempt the cauſe itſelf for to bezoray. Fairy Q. 


2. To ſhw; to make viſible : this word 


is now little in uſe. | | 

She faw a pretty bluſh in Philodea's cheeks 
bewray 2 m odeſt diſcuntentment. Sidney. 

Men do ſometimes bezoray that by deeds, which 
to confeſs they are hardly drawn. Hocker. 

Next look on him that f-ems tor counſel fit, 
Whoſe ſilver locks b:207ay his ſtore of days. Fairf. 

BEWRA TER. u. from bcavray.] Be- 
trayer; diſcoverer; divulger. 

When a friend 4s turned into an enemy, and a 
Bezurayer of ſecrets, the world is juſt enough to 
accuſe the perfidiouſneſs of the friend.  Addiſcn. 

BEYOND. prep. {bexzonb, bexzonban, 
Saxon. 


1. Beſore; at a diſtance not yet reached. 

What s fame? a fancy'd lite in others breath, 
A thing be, ond us, ev'n before our death: 
4uſt what you hear, you have. Pope. 

2. On the farther fide of. 

Neither is it beyond the ſea, that thou ſhouldſt 
ſay, Who ſhall go over the ſea for us, and bring it 
unto us ? Deut. xxx. 13. 

Now we are on land, we are 
and lite; for we are beyond the tld world and the 
new. Bacon. 

We cannot think men beyond ſea will part with 
their money tor nothing. Lecke. 

3. Farther onward than. | 

He that fees a dark and thady grove, 

Stays not, but look: bond it on tae ſky. Herbert. 
4. Palit ; out of the reach of. 

Bond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Ot mercy, it thou didſt this deed of death, 

Art thou damn'd, Hubert. $hateſpcares 
Yet theſe declare | ; 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

| Milton. 

The juſt, wiſe, and good God neither does nor 
can require of man any thing that is impoſſible, 

or naturally bey-nd his power to do. South, 

Conſider the ſituation of our earth; it is placed 
ſo conveniently, that plants flouriſh, and animals 
live: this is matter of fact, and I, all diſpute. 

> Benth y. 
1 — proceeding to a greater degree 
than. 


Timotheus was 2 man both in power, riches, | 


parer.tage, goodneſs, and love of his people, beyond 
any ct the great men of my country, Sidney. 


One thing, in this enormous accident, is, 1 


mult confeſs, to me beyond all wonder. Mitten. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add de- 
bauchery, idleneſs, and quarrels amongſt his ſer- 
vants, whereby his manufactures are difturded, 
and his buſineſs neglected. Loc ke. 

As far as they carry conviction to ary man's 
underſtanding, my labour may be of uſe : beyond 
the evidence it carries with it, I adviſe him not to 
follow any man's interpretation, 

5. Above in excellence. 

_ His ſatires are incomparably beyond Juvenal's, 
it to laugh and rally, is to be preferred to railing 
and declaiming. Dryden. 


7. Remote from; not within the ſphere of. | 


With cqual mind, what happens, let us bear; 
Nor joy, nor grieve, too much for things beyond 
Hur care. 
8. To go beyond, is to deceive ; to circum- 
vent. ö 


t between death I 


Locke. | 


Dryden's Fables. | 


4 


BIA 


She made earneſt benefit of his jc, forcing 
him to do her ſuch ſervices, as were both cum- 
berſome and coſtly ; while he ſtill thought he 

* event beyend her, becauſe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. | Sidney. 

That no man ge beyond, and defraud his brother 
in any matter. 1 Theſf. iv. 6. 

BTZ EI. Iz. J. That part of a ring in 

BE ZIL. which the ſtone is fixed. 

BE Z OAR. . /. [from pa, againſt, and 
zahar, poiſon, Perſick.] A ſtone, for- 
merly in high eſteem as an antidote, 
and brought from the Eaſt Indies, where 
it is ſaid to be found in the dung of an 
animal called pazar ; the ſtone being 
formed in its belly, and growing to the 
ſize of an acorn, and ſometimes to that 
of a pigeon's egg. Its formation 1s now 
ſuppoſed to be fabulous. The name is 
applied to ſeveral chymical compoſi- 


tions, deſigned for antidotes ; as mi- 


neral, ſolar, and jovial Sexcars. 
Savary. Chambers. 
Bzez0A'RDICK. adj. [from bezoar.] Me- 
dicines compounded with bezoar. 
The bezcardicks are neceſſary to promote ſweat, 
and drive forth the putrified particles, Floyer. 
Bra"NGULATED. |] adj. [from binus and 
Bia"NGULOUS. j angulus, Lat.] Having 
two corners or angles. Die. 
BIAS. 2. A [biais, Fr. ſaid to come from 
bihay, an old Gauliſh word, ſignifying 


croſs or thawart. | | 


1. The weight lodged on one fide of a 
bowl, which turns it from the ftraight 


line. 
Madam, we'll play at bowls —— 
will make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againſt the bias. Shak, 
2. Any thing which turns a man to a par- 
ticular courſe, or gives the direCtion to 


his meaſures. 
You have been miſtook : 
But nature to her bias drew in that. Shakeſpeare. 

This is that boaſted bias of thy mind, 

By which one way to dulneſs tis inclin'd. Dryden. 

Morality influences n.en's lives, and gives a bias 
to all their actions. Locke. 

Wit and humour, that expoſe vice and folly, 
furniſh uſeful diverſions, Raillery, under ſuch re- 
gulations, unbends the mind from ſeverer contem- 
plations, without throwing it off from its proper 
bias. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride, 
The virtue neareſt to our vice ally'd ; | 
Reaſon the bias turns to good or ill. 

3. Propenſion; inclination. 

As for the religion of our poet, he ſeems to 
have ſome little bias towards the opinions of Wick- 
IR. Dryden. 

To BI As. v. a. from the noun.] To in- 
cline to ſome ſide; to balance one way; 
to prejudice. | | 

Were I in no more danger to be miſled by 
ignorance, than I am to be biafſed by intereſt, 1 
might give a very perfect account. Locke. 

A defire leaning to either fide, biaffes the judg- 
ment ſtrangely, by indifference for every thing 
but truth, you will be excited to examine, Vatts. 

BIT AS. adv. It ſeems to be uſed adver- 
bially in the following paſſage, con- 
formably to the French mettre une choſe 
de biais, to give any thing a wrong 
interpretation. 

Every action that hath gone before, 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim. 


Pepe. 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. | 


| 


be an adjective. 
on the Sia εα fide, This is 


ö 


Outſwell the cholic of puft Aquilon, 


Bis. n. /. A ſmall 
the breaſts of children over their Clothes, 


noble a taſk to write upon a bib 217 
ſleeves, as on the Lulla and prætexts. Adis 


To BIB. v. n. [ bibs, Lat.] To tipp! 
ſip; to drink — nw 


though ſo named, becauſe ſhe would drink lu, 
wine without water. £ 


drink as often as he cried; fo tet he wi; c.. 
ſtantly bibbing, and drank mo.e in twenrs.s,. 
hours than J did. 1 

BiBa"crovs. adj. [bibax, Lat.] Addige: 
to drinking. ; 

BiBA'CciTY. 2. / [bibacitas, Lat.) 
quality of drinking much. 

B1'BBER. 1. /; [from 7 &56.] A tippler; 
a man that drinks often. 

BI RLE. 7. /. from fu, 2 book; called, 
by way of excellence, The Bok.] The 
ſacred volume in which are contained 
the revelations of God. 

If we paſs from the apoſtolick to the next i»; 
of the church, the primitive chriſtians looges 2 
their bibles as their moſt important treaſure, 


We muſt take heed how we accuſtom ourſci;e; 
to a ſlight and irreverent uſe-of the name of God, 


ing, and loſt his picture. ls 


BIC 


In the following paſſage it ſeem, ty 
Swelled, as the boy] 


not ule, 


Blow till thy bias cheek 


Shakcſpeare's Troiius and 22 


iece of linen put upon 


1 would fain know, why it ſhould no be 


id langing, 
1 
He playeth with bibbing mother Merce, ,, 


. Carter, 
To appeaſe a froward child, they gave ji; 


L.. 


bo 


I 
The 


Government of the Tongue, 


and of the phraſes and expreſſions of the holy : 
bible, which ought not to be applied upon get 1 
ſl;ght occaſion. Tian, P 
In queſtions of natural religion, we ſhould cn. 
firm and improve, or connect our reaſoning by 0 
the divine aſſiſtance of the bible. Main. n 
BiBL10"GRAPHER. 2. / [from n, and 
yew, to write.] A man ſkilled in l. W 
terary hiſtory, and in the knowlegpe of Fi 
books ; a tranſcriber. D:3, Y 
BiBLIOTHE CAL. adj. [from bibliothea, vi 
Lat.] Balonging to a library. D.. 
Bi'BuLovs. adj. [bibulus, Lat.] That 1 
which has the quality of drinking mol. = 
ture ; ſpungy. | oo 
Strow'd bibulous above, I ſee the ſans, _ 3 1 
The pebbly gravel next, and gutter d rocks, Tn 
Brca'PSULAR. adj. ¶ bicapſilarit, Lat. = 
Having the ſeed veſſel divided into tio . 
parts. ; , 
Bice. 7. // The name of a colour utc 0 
in painting. It is either green or biue. . 
Take green bice, and order it as you de $0! 
blue bice ; you may diaper upon it with the 1 4 
of deep green. ; P oy Vo 
Bici'yITAL. adj. ¶ biceps, bicpit bas 
Bicr'yiToOuUs. Lat. }] 2 
1. Having two heads. | 1 17 
While men believe bicipitous conform" Ik: 
any ſpecies, they admit a gemination of #750 5 
parts. Brown's algar En 5 
2. It is applied to one of the muſcles 0! Th 
is 
the arm. WE 0. 
A piece of fleſh it exchanged from the MET At 
i * Brenon't Vg. Er. 3 
muſcle of either party's arm. . 
To BI'CKER. v. n. ¶ bicre, Welln, 3 © ah 
teſt.] 
1. To ſkirmiſh; to fight without 4 ſe As U 
. on. gs 
battle; to fight off and 1 Th 
They fell to ſuch a bickering) 80 8. Di, 


BID 
| In thy face 
1 foe thy fury if I longer ſtays 


2. To quiver ; to play backward and for- 
ward. 
And from 


Of ſmoke, an 
An ier gale, oft ſhifting o'er the pool, 
Breaches A blue film, and, in its mid career, 

Arreſts the bickering ſtream. ; Thomſon. 
BicxERER. 2. J. [from the verb.] A 

&irmiſher, : 

Bi'esrRX. 2. | apparently corrupted 
from Veatiron.] An iron ending in a 
oint. 3 ; : 
A blackſmith's anvil is ſometimes made with 
\ vile, or Hickerny or beakiron, at one end. Moxon. 
B1c0'RNE- adj. [ bicornis, Lat.] Hav- 
Þ:coaxous. J Ing two horns. 

We ſhould be tap critical, to queſtion the letter 
Y, or bicnaus element of Pythagoras; that is, the 
making ef tine NOrns equal, Brown's Vulgar Err, 
P:co'nrORALs. Gd. [ bicerfor, Lat.] Hav- 
ing two bodies. 


about him fierce effuſion rowl'd 
d bickering flame, and ſparkles dire. 


have bid, or bidder. | bioban, Saxon. ] 
1. To deſire; to aſk ; to call; to invite. 
am bid forth to ſupper, Jeſſica z | 
There are my keys. Shake Merchant of Venice. 
Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you 
hall find, hid to the marriage. Matt. xxii. . 
We ought, when we are bidden to great feaſts and 
meetings, to be prepared betorehand. Heakewnl, 
2, To command; to order: before things 
cr perſons. . 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He me: the nightmare, and her nine fold, 
lid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakeſpeare. 
He chid the ſiſters, | 
Wen firtthey put the name of king upon me, 
kn bade them {peak to him. Shakeſpeare. 
Haſte to the houſe of fleep, and bid the god, 
Who rules the nightly viſions with a nod, 
| Prezare 4 dream. Dryden's Fables, 
Cuſe on the tongue that bids this general joy. 
»-Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 
Wan Antony 's in danger? Ded. All for Love. 
Thames heard the numbers, as he flow'd along, 
nd Hade his willow learn the moving ſong. Pope. 
Acquire a 20Yernment over your ideas, that they 
WY come when they are called, and depart when 
wey are biaden. Weatts. 
3. Joctter; to propoſe ; as, to bid a price. 
. Come, and be true. Ee 
ice 172? me to my loſs z for true to thee 
Shateſpcare's Cymbeline. 


Fer! to prove falie, 
Via man is reſolute to keep his fins while 
and ct unwilling to relinguiſh all hope, 
t. art embrace that profeſſion which &6ids faireſt 
© KING thoſe fo diſtant intereſts, 
3 _ of 8 
Wenne goddeſſes came down of old, 


| ; 2 Pe h 
eactet᷑. V. 2 Fog vs „1 7 W . . 
| eds ie young Dardanian judge they try'd, 


eiii, bad eich bade high to win him to their fide. 
8 3 : Granville. 
| ce een 4 ſhare in friendſhip, is to ſell it 
4108 i „ et candle; he that 4s molt ſhall have 
Arch i e den it is mercenary, there is no depend- 
Err ur, TY ts Collier en Friendſhip. 


7 0 proclaim; to offer; or to make 

Kiowa by ſome public voice. 

= 7 _ thrice bid / and for our wedding day 
berchet bought! then preſs'd, then forc'd 


cles 0! 


go © 4 
b1« 49 


WL fir 


a con; War. Gay. 
To pronounce ; to declare. 
: You are retir'd 
1 ( "I retir'd, 
t a . you 1 ee one, and not 
dels of the meeting; | id 
. Thel 112 y . . 85 Pra you bid 
It ph de Vknown friends to's Saas, Shakeſp. 


A ee as Wo palled by them, ꝑut their arms 


We mall begin our ancient bickerings. Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. | 


7; BID. v. 4. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I| 


. 


ſ a little abroad; which is their geſture, when they 


4. It has probably all the ſigniſications of 


B 1 


bid any welcome. Bacon. 

How, Didius, ſhall a Roman, ſore repuls'd, 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant iſle ? 

How bid you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd legions ? 
2 A. Philips. 
6. To denounce, 

Teif and Oxford, with five thouſand men, 

Shall Croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

She bid war to all that durſt ſupply 
The place of thoſe her cruelty made die. Waller. 

The captive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, 

| Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains ; 
Or nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
He bids defiance to the gaping crowd, 
And, ſpent at laſt and ſpeechleſs as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
Granville. 
7. To pray. See BRAD. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your houſe, neither 
bid him God ſpeed. chn. 

When they deſired him to tarry longer with 
them, he contented not, but bade them farewel. 

Acts, xvili. 21. 
8. To 6id beads, is to diſtinguiſh each 
bead by a prayer. : 

By ſome kaycock, or ſome ſhady thorn, 

He bids his beads both evenſong and morn. 
| Dryden. 
Bi'DALE. 1. J. [from bid and ale.) An 
invitation of friends to drink at a poor 
man's houſe, and there to contribute 
charity. | Die. 
Bi'Dpen. part. paſſ. [from To bid.] 
1. Invited, 

There were two of our company bidder to a feaſt 
of the family. Bacon. 

Madam, the bidden gueſts are come. A, Philips. 

2. Commanded, 

*Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 

Inſtruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infants cheeks a bidden bluſh to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 
| | Tk Rape of the Lock. 
BID DER. . . [from To bid.) One who 
offers or propoſes a price. é 
He looked upon ſeveral dreſſes which hung there, 
expoſed to the purchaſe of the beſt bidder. Adiliſan. 
Bi DDIN G. 2. /. [from Bd.] Command; 
order. „„ 

How, ſay'ſt thou that Macduff denies his perſon 

At our great bidding? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
At his ſecond bidding, darkneſs fled, 
L'ght ſhone, and order from diſorder ſprung. Milt. 


To EIDE. v. a. [bibdan, Saxon.] To en- 
dure; to ſuffer : commonly to ab:e. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ftorm ! Shak, 

The wary Dutch this gathering ſtorm foreſaw, 


To BI DE. v. n. 
1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. 
All knees to thee ſhall bow, of them that Jide 

In heav'n or earth, or under earth in hell. Milton. 

2. To remain in a place. 
Safe in a ditch he bides, 

With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head, 
The leaſt a death to nature. Shakeſpe Macbetb. 
3. To continue in a ſtate. | 

And they allo, if they bide not ſtill in unbelief, 
ſhalt be graffed in. Romans, xi. 23. 


the word abide; which ſee: but it being 
grown ſomewhat obſolete, the examples 
of its various meanings are not eaſily 


found. 


two teeth. 


And durſt not bide it on the Engliſh coaſt, Dryden. | 


BiDE'NTAI. 4dj. ¶bidens, Lat. Having | 


B IG 


m management of forks is not to be helſped, 
when they are only bidental. _ Swifts 
Bi'p1NG. 2. /. [from 6ide.] Refidence ; 
habitation. _ | | 
At Antwerp has my conſtant biding been. Rowe. 
Bie'nNIAL. adj. [biennis, Lat.] Of the 
continuance of two years. | | 
Then why ſhould ſome be very long lived, others 
only annual or biennial ? Ray onthe Creation. 
BIER. u. /. [from To bear, as feretrum, in 
Latin, from Vero.] A carriage, or frame 
of wood, on which the dead are carried 
to the grave. 
And now the prey of fowls he lies, 
Nor wail'd of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. 


Spenſcre 


| 


They bore him barefaced on the bier, 


He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unwept. Milton 
Griets always green, a houſehold ſtill in tears; 
Sad pomps, a' threſhold throng'd with daily &ier:, 
And ljveries of black. Dryden's Juucral. 
Make as if you hanged yourſelf, they will con- 
2 your body out of priſon in a bier. 
Arbuthrnot's Jobën Bull. 


BIT EST IR Gs. 2. , [bypeing, Saxon. ] The 
firſt milk given by a cow after calving, 
which is very thick. * | 

And twice beſides, her bi:fings never fail 
To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. 

Bira"rious. adj. [Sifarius, Lat.] Two- 

fold ; what may be underſtood two ways, 
Dic. 

BIT EROus. adj. [biferens, Lat.] Bearing 
fruit twice a year. | 

BID. adj. ¶bifidus, Lat. a bota- 

BIT FIDATED. nical term. ] Divided in- 
to two; ſplit in two; opening with a 
cleft. | 

BiFo'LD. adj. | from binus, Lat. and old.] 
Twofold; double. 

If beauty have a foul, this is not ſhe; 
If ſouls guide vows, if vows are ſanctimony, 
It ſanctimony be the gods delight, 
If there be rule in unity itſelf, 
This is not ſhe: O madneſs of diſcourſe! 


That cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf! 
Bifeld authority. Shadeſp. Troilus and Creffi!z; 
BIT TOR MED. adj. | biformis, Lat.] Com- 
pounded of two forms, or bodies. 
BIF“ R CAT Eb. adj. be binus, two, and 
furca, a fork, Lat.] Shooting out, by a 
diviſion, into two heads. | 
A ſmall white piece, bifurcated, or branching 
into two, and finely reticulated all over. eadeuard. 
BiFuURCa'T1ON. 2. , {| from Sinus and 
furca, Lat.] Diviſion into two 5 open- 
ing into two parts. 
The fir!t catachreftical and far derived. ſimili- 
| tude, it holds with man; that is, in a bifurcation, 
or diviſion of the root into two parts. 


« 


unknown etymology. Junius derives it 

from ge.; Siinner from bug, which, 

in Danih, ſignifies the belly.} | 

1. Having comparative bulk, greater or 
leſs, 


A troubled ocean, to a man who ſails in it, is, I 
think, the biggeſt object that he can ſee in motion, 
Spe&arer. 


; 


2. Great in bulk; large. 

Both in addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or 
duration, when the idea under conſideration be- 
comes very big, or very ſmall, its preciſe bulk be- 
Locke, 


comes obfcure and confuſed. 


4 


I 


3. Teeming ; 


o 
nn OPT AR; ax a 
—— 


And on his grave rain'd many a tear. Shakeſpeares 


Brown's Fulgar Errourse. 
BIG. adj. [This word is of uncertain or 
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BIG 


3. Teeming ; pregnant; great with young: 
with the particle aG. 
A bear big with young hath ſeldom been ſeen. 
Bacon. 
Lately on yonder ſwelling buſh, 
Big with many a common roſe, 
This early bud began to bluth, 
4. Sometimes with /, but rarely, 
His gentle lady, 
Biz of this gentleman, our theme, decen'd 
As he was born. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
5. Full of ſomething ; and defiroas, or 
about, to give it vent. 
The great, th' important day, 
Big with tie fate of Cato and of Rome. Addiſon. 
Now ig wich knowledge of approaching woes) 
The prince of augurs, Halithreſes, roſe. Pepe. 
6. Diſtended ; ſwoln; ready to burtt : 
uſed often of the effects of paſſion, as 
grief, rage. 
Thy heart is big; 


Waller. 


get thee apart, and weep. 
Shateſpcare's Fulin: Ceſar. 

5, Great in air and mien; proud; ſwell- 
ing; tumid; haughty; iurly. 

How elſe, ſaid he, but with a good bold face, 

And with &i words, and with a ſtately pace? ®# 
Sypckſer. 

To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, 
ſeem ſomewhat ſolemn, coy, big, and dangerous of 
took, talk, and anſwer. Ajcham. 

It you had locked big, and ſpit at him, he'd 
have run. Shateſpcare's Winter's Tale. 

In his proſperous ſeaſon, he fell under the re- 
proach of being a man ot big looks, and of a mean 
and abject ſpirit, tarendect:. 

Or does the man i' th* moon look Sig, 

Or wear a huger periwig 
Than our own native lunaticks? Hudibras. 

Of governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, 
and looked fo big in the eyes of mankind, as being 
founded upon the deepett counſels, and the ttrongeit 
force; nothing remains of them but a name. South. 

Thou thyſelf, thus inſolent in fate, 

Art but perhaps ſome country magiſtrate, 
Whoſe power extend: no farther than to ſheak 
Hig on the bench, and ſcanty weights to break. 
Dryden. 
To grant bis Thraſo valour, Phormio ſenſe, 
Should indignation give, at leaſt offence. Garth. 
8. Great in ſpirit; lofty ; brave. 
What art thou? have not I 
An arm as big az thine ? a heact as big? 
Thy words, 1 grant, are &;7ger : for J wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Shakeſpeare's Cymdbeline. 
Br'camisT. 2. / [5igamius, low Lat.] 
One that has committed bigamy, See 
BIC Aux. | : 

By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has n 
wife, cannot have an eccleſiaſtical ben-fice ; much 
leſs can a bigamift have ſuch a benefice according 
to that law. | Ay tif. 
Bri'camy. x. , [bigamia, low Latin. ] 

i. Tae crime of having two wives at once. 

A beauty-waining and diftrefſ:d widow 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenſion, and loath'd bigamy. Shakejp. 

Randal determined to commence a ſuit àgaintt 
Martin, for igamy and inceſt. Arbuthnor and Pepe, 

2, [In the canon law.] The marriage of a 
{ſecond wife, or of a widow, or a wo- 
man already debauched ; which, in the 
church of Rome, were conſidered as 
bringing a man under ſome incapacities 
for eccleſiaſtical offices. 


BiGBELLIED, adj. [from big and belly. 
Pregnant ; with child ; great with young 


When we have laugh'd to fee the fails conceive, | 
And grow bigbellied with the wanton wind. Shak. 


Children and bigbellied women require antidotes 


bigbellied women. 
BI“ OGOGIN. 1. / ¶ beguin, Fr.] A child's cap. 


BI SHT. u. . It is explained by Skinner, 


BI GL. 


BI“ GN ESS. 2. , [from big.] 
1. Bulk; greatneſs of quantity. 


2. Size, whether greater or ſmaller; com- 


BIGOT. . /. [The etymology of this 


This quarrel, which ſo long the bigets nurſt. Tate. 


Bi*60TED. 2%. | from 6ig0!.] Blindly pre- 


be computed. $qoift. \ 
Bi'corasy. 7. /. [from &/get.] 
1. Blind zeal; prejudice ; unreaſonable 


2. The practice or tenet of a bigot. 


Bi'cswor x. adj, from bi7 and fweln.]- 


Bic-uppDreRED, adj. [from big and udder.] 


ſomewhat mere grateful to the palate, Harvey. 


BIG 


So many well-ſhaped innocent virgins are block- 
ed up, and waddle up and down like bigbellied wo- 
men. Addijon. | 

We purſued our march, to the terror of the 
market people, and the miſcarriage of half a dozen 
Addiſon. | 


* 


Sleep now! 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half fo deeply d 
As he, whoſe brow with homely biggin bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. Sbabeſpeare. 


the circumference of a coil of rope. 

adv, [from 6big.] 'Tumidly ; 

haughtily ; with a bluſtering manner, 
Would'ſt thou not rathe: chooſ2 a [mall renown, 

To be the may'r of ſome poor paltry town 

Bigly to look, and bart'rouſly to theatk 3 

To pound falſe weights, and icanty 

break ? 


meaſures 


Dryden, 


If panicum be laid below, and about the botto; 
of a root, it will cauſe the root to grow to an ex- 
ceſſi ve bigneſs. Bacn. 

People were ſurpriſed at the Ligneſt and uncouth 
deformity of the camel. J. Eftrange's Ful les. 

The brain of man, in reſpect af his body, is 
much larger than any other animal's; exceeding 
in bigneß three oxen's brains. Ray on th Creation, 


parative bulk. | 

Several forts of rays make vibrations of ſeveral 
bigne/ſvs, which, according to their bins, excite 
ſenſations of ſeveral colours; and the air, accord- 
ing to their Ligneſſes, excites ſenſations of ſeveral 
ſounds, | Newton's Optic ls. 


word is unknown; but it is ſappoſed, + 
by Camden and others, to take its rife 
from ſome occaſional phraſe.) A man 
devoted unreaſonably to a certain party; 
prejudiced in favour of certain opi- 
nions ; a blind zealot. It is uſed often 
with 7 before the object of zeal; as, a 


bigs: to the Carteſian tenets, 
Religious ſpite and pious ſpleen bred firſt - 


f all 


In philoſophy and religion, the bigets 
Vatts. 


parties are generally the moſt poſitive, 


poſſeſſed in favour of ſomething ; irrati- 


onally zealous : with 75. 
Bigetted to this idol, we difclim 
Reit, health, and cafe, for nothing but a name. 
Garth, 
Preſbyterian merit, during the reign of that 
weak, bigzttcd, and ill-adviſed prince, will eafily 


warmth in favour of party or opinions: 
with the particle 70. 

Were it not for a 6/g:try to our own tenets, 
we could hardly imagine, that ſo many abſurd, 
wicked, and bloody principles, ſhould pretend to 
ſapport themſeives by the goſpel. Watts. 


Our ſilence makes our advcriaries think we per- 
ſiſt in thoſe bigetries, which all good and ſenſible 
men deſpiſe. Pope. 


Turgid ; ready to burſt. 
Might my Ligſrooln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow» 


Adil ifon. 


Having large ud 
ſwelled with milk. 


ders; having dugs 


roek, 
Came tumbling heaps on heaps 


Big-udder'd ewes, ang goats of female kind, Pau 
BI LANDER, n. /. [belandre, F r.] A fall 


Bi LBERRY. 2. / [from bils, az. 


BI LBO. 1. . [corrupted from Billa 


rapier; a ſword. 


BI“. BOES. #. / A ſort of flocks, or wobder 


BILE. 2. /, [ Bilis, Lat.] A thick, yells, 


Bile. 2. , [bile, Sax. perhaps from , 


, 
or breadi1 
BTLOE. 2. % The compals 0 een 


To BILOE. v. n. [from the noud. | 


Bi'L1ARY. adj. [from bilis, Lat. 


BIL 


Now, driv'n before him through the u 
"2 


th 0 
flock, * Unnumber 


veſſel of about eighty tons burden, uf. 
for the carriage of goods, It is z l 
of hoy, manageable by four or fire 5 
and has maſts and fails after the mans 
of a hoy. They are uſed chiefly jn Bo. 
land, as being particularly fit jy 4, 
canals, Savary. Troons, 

Like bilaudeis to croop : 
Along the coaſt, and land in view to keep, Du 


bladder, and berry, according to jr. 
ne; vitis idæa.] A ſmall ſhrub; ans 
a ſweet berry of that ſhrub ; whng!. 
berry. > 
Cricket, to Windſor's chimneys ſhalt thou len 
There pinch the maids as blue as Bilberric. $6, 


where the beſt weapons are made.] 4 


To be compailed like a good 4ilbs, in the ir. 
cumterence of a peck, hilt ro point, heel to hett, 
{ 


2 1 * b 
Hage, in. 


ſhackles for the feet, uſed Tor purity 

offenders at ſea, a 
Methought I lay 

Worſe than the mutines in the bikes. i, 


bitter liquor, ſeparated in the liver, ca. 
lected in the gall-bladder, and 4, 
charged into the lower end of the du. 
denum, or beginning of the jejunum, , 
the common duct. Its uſe is to ſheatue 
or blunt the acids of the chyle, becaus 
they, being entangled with its fulphir; 
thicken it ſo, that it cannot be uit 
ciently diluted by the ſuccus pancreats 
cus, to enter the lacteal veils, Big. 
In its progreſſion, toon the labour'd che 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter 4%; 
Which, by the liver ſever'd from the blood, - 
And ſtriving through the gall pipe, hae ung 
Their yellow ſtreams. Baca, 


Lat. This is generally ſpelt 44; bu, 
I think, leſs properly.] A lore 5%" 
ſwelling. 3 
But yet thou art my fleſh, my bl 3 
daughter; 

Or rather a diſeate that 's in my geh; me 
Thou art a gie in my corrupted blend. "uM 
Thoſe biles did run—ſay fo—did not? 
run? were not that a botchy ſore? Hate 1 
A furunculus is a painful tubercle, Wr! 2 
batis, ariſing in a cone. It is gener . 
bile, and is accompanied with inflamm er "a 
lation, and tenſion. 1 


a. 


SY 
a ſhip's bottom. 1 


ſpring a leak; to let in water, by _ 
ing upon a rock: a ſea term; now 94g 
| "vg, TER this 1 
carey. 


Kline: 
ds p 


J Beiong 


ing to the bile. _ 

V oracious animals, and ſuch as 10 wg th 
have a great quantity of gal 5 and _— Be” 
have the biliary duct inſerted inte ©, 


BiLIxc SGN 


B IL 


Bi 110 GSCATE 
rowed from 


_ re there is always a crowd of 
lace where ther 

Pop Jow people, and frequent brawls and foul 

wal language. Ribaldry 3 foul language. 

1 There Itript, fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the 


ind 
And d awefnl ling gate her robes adorn. Pape. 
Bit1'XGUOUS. adj, [ bilinguis, Lat.] Hav- 


ne ; <1 tongues, 
wg ing, or ſpeaking, two tongu 
Hol. Sol 5, adj, [from bilis, Lat.] Con- 
r the ſuling of bile ; partaking of bile. 
oha, Why bilicus juice a golden light puts on, 
And figods of chyle in ſilver currents run. Garth. 
Dr;1 When the taſte of the mouth is bitter, it is a ſign 
_ 1 ef 1 redundance of a bilious alkali. Arbuthnot. 
Shin ILK. . a. [derived by Mr. Lye from 
ind the Gothick b:laican.] To cheat; to 
lll. defraud, by running in debt and avoid- 
ing payment. | 
Wo len; Fd txioners for yeomen ſtood prepar'd. 
Sth Dryden. 
„K F What coniedy, what farce can more delight, 


Than grinning hunger, and the pleaſing fight 
Of yuur L, hopes? he 
BILL. 2. / {bile, Sax. See BALL. ] 

beak of a fowl. 

Their Ii were thwarted croſſways at the end, 
wi with theſe they would cut an apple in two at 
one ſnaps Carew. 

jt may be tried, whether birds may not be made 
to have greater or longer bills, or greater or longer 


talons. Bacon. 
In his bi// 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick ſign! 
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Milton. 


Velba, No crowing cock does there his wings diſplay, 
er, c. Nor with his horny Bill provoke the day. Dryden. 
ad il ILL, 2. / [bille, Sax. xpibille, a two 
ie vg. edged axe. 
wn, b. I. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, 
ſheatle uſed in country work, as a hedging bal; 
becaui ſo called from its reſemblance in form 
ph ur, to the beak of a bird of prey. 
he laß Standing troops are ſervants armed, who uſe the 
neren lnce and word, as other ſervants do the ſickle or 
PO: the bil at the command of thoſe who entertain 
* them, : | T. emple. 
28 . à kind of weapon anciently carried 
1 by the foot ; a battle axe. | 
unload Yea ditaff women manage ruſty bills; 
Hart. Agent thy feat both young and old rebel. Shak. 
7) ba, Auritten paper of any kind. 
re auen EY se daes receive 
8 * MECuAr addition from the bill 
= „and Writes them all alike. Shakeſpearc. 
6.05 An account of money. | 
Ordinary expence ought to be limited by a 
Gal a eftate, and ordered to the beſt, that the b;//s 
he #7 * lefs than the eſtimation abroad. Hacon. 
85 An preſented ta the parliament, not 
ax) yet made an act. | 
ty ca Rr new laws can be made, nor old laws abro- 
ne of or altered, but by parliament ; where Gilli 
Mae Prepared, and preſented to the two houſes. 
readtn be 3 Bacon. 
7 rr nom for mitigation of this bill, 
a = the commons ? doth his majeſty _ 
PROM te toit, or no? Shakeſpeare: 
by 815 = at of parliament, we 
nov 05 5 5 will be no way left for me to tell you 
Hur tha! 3 you, and that I love you, but 
5 yi ich needs no open warrant, or ſecret 
] Belo Wevance : which 1 g 
| 1 —— : ch no bills can preclude, nor no 
b FEW 3 Acterbury. 
o nt phy ſician's preſcription. 8 
0 Like him th 
—_ An feen J it en OY, 
7 Ide —— o' th' pill. Hudibrat. 
1075 35 prepared according to the 5. 
x Ce | 


Vor. I, 


. e [A cant word, bor- 
Bilingſgate in London, a 


he 


BI L. 
Let them, but under your ſuperiours, kill, 
When doctors firſt have ſign'd the bloody bill. 


Dryden. 
6. An advertiſement, | 
And in deſpair; their empty pit to fill, 
Set up ſome foreign monſter in a bill, 


Dryden. 
7. [In law.] 


— 


forfeiture for non-payment. 2. A declaration in 
writing, that expreſſeth either the grief and the 
wrong that the complainant hath ſuffered by the 
party complained of; or elſe ſome fault that the 
party complained of hath committed againft ſome 
law. This 6i/! is ſometimes offered to juftices 
errants in the general aſſizes; but moſt to the 
lord chancellor. It containeth the fact com- 
plained of, the damages thereby ſuffered, and pe- 
tition of proceſs againſt the defendaut for redreis. 
C:xvell, 

The fourth thing very maturely to be conſulted 
by the jury, is, what influence their finding the 
bill may have upon the kingdom. Sæoift. 


8. A bill of mortality. An account of the 


numbers that have died in any diſtrict. 
Moſt who took in the weekly bills of mortality, 
made little other uſe of them, than to look at the 
foot, how the burials encreaſed or decreaſed. 
; | Craunt. 
So liv'd our fires, ere doors learn'd to kill, 
And multiply'd with theirs the weekly bill. Diyd. 
9. A bill of fare. An account of the ſeaſon 


of proviſions, or of the diſhes at a feaſt. 
It may ſeem ſomewhat difficult to make out the 

bills of fare for ſome of the forementioned ſuppers. 
Arbuthnot, 

10. A bill of exchange. A note ordering 
the payment of a ſum of money in one 
place, to ſome perſon aſſigned by the 
drawer or remitter, in conſideration of 


| the value paid to him in another place, 

The comfortable ſentences are bills of exchange, 
upon the credit of which we lay our cares down, 
and receive proviſions. | Taylor. 

All that a 5% of exchange can do, is to direct to 
whom money due, or taken up upon credit, in 
ga foreign country, ſhall be paid. Locke, 


o BILL. v. 2. [from bill, a beak.] To 
careſs, as doves by joining bills; to be 
fond. | | 
Doves, they ſay, will 6i//, after their pecking, 
and their murmuring. Ben Ferſon's Catuline. 
Still amorous, and fond, and billing, | 
Like Philip and Mary on a ſhilling. Hudibrat. 
They bill, they tread 3 Alcyone compreſs's 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neſt. 
g | | Dryden, 
. _ He that bears th' artillery of Jove, 
The ſtrong pounc'd eagle, and the billing dove. : 
3 Dryden. 
7% BILL. v. a. [from bill, a writing.] 
To publiſh by an advertiſement : a cant 
word, | mf 

His maſterpiece was a compoſition that he bild 
about under the name of a ſovereign antidote, 

; „I' Eftrange. 
BI LLET. 2. / [ billet, French.) | 
1. A imall paper; a note. 

When he found this little Sillet, in which was 
only written Remember Cæſur, he was exceedingly 
confounded. : Clarendon. 4 

2. A ticket directing ſoldiers at what houſe 
to lodge. | | 
3. Billet-doux, or a ſoft billet; a love letter. 

*Twas then, Belinda ! if report ſay true, 

Thy eyes firſt open'd on a billet-diux. Pope. 


4. [ Bile, Fr.] A ſmall log of wood for the 
| chimney. | 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a fagot 

or billet is dilated and rariſied to the degree of nre, 

how vaſt a place it muſt take up. Digby en Bodies. 

Their is; at the fire was found. Prior. 


; 


. L Eftrange. | 


= * * 9 2 | 
1. An obligation, but without condition, or 


j 


BIN 
To BILLET. v. a. {from the noun.) 
1. To direct a ſoldier by a ticket, or note, 
where he is to lodge. 


Retire thee z go where thou art Silleted: 
Away, I tay. , Shakeſpeare. 


2. To quarter ſoldiers. 


They remembered him of charging the king- 
dom, by billeting ſoldiers. Raleigb. 
The counties throughout the kingdom wert fo 
incenſed, and their affections poiſoned, that they 


them. Clarendon. 
BILLIARDS. 2. J without a fingular. ¶ bil- 
lard, Fr. of which that language has 
no etymology ; and therefore they pro- 
bably derived from England both the 
play and the name, which is corrupted 


A game at which a ball is forced againſt 
another on a table. | 
Let it alone; let's to Billiards. Sbaleſpeare. 
Even noſe and cheek withal, | 
Smooth as is the Billiard ball. Ben Fenſon. 
Some are forced to bound or fly upwards, al mo 
like ivory balls meeting on a bi//tard table. Boyle. 
When the ball obeys the ſtroke of a Billia d 
ſick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare 
| paſſion, | Locle. 
BILLOw. ». / [Bilge, Germ. bolg, Dan. 
probably of the ſame original with bil, 
Sax. a bladder.) A wave ſwoln, and 


hollow. 
From whence the river Dee, as filver cleen, 
His tumbling SiC rolls with gentle rore. Spenſer. 
Billsws fink by degrees, even when the wind is 
down that firſt ſtirred them. Motton. 
- Chafing Nereus with his trident throws 
The Billoꝛus from the bottom. Denbam. 
To BI LLOW. v. z. [from the noun.) To 
ſwell, or roll, as a wave. 
The bill;wving ſnow, and violence of the ſhow'r, 
That from the hilis diſperſe their dreadful ſtore, 
And o'er the vales collected ruin pour. Pricr. 


Br't.Lowy. adj. { from 6illow.]- Swellings 
turgid ; wavy. _ 

And whitening down the moſſy- tinctur'd ſtream, 

Deſcends the bil/-2vy foarn. Thom n. 


Bi N. =, / [binne, Sax. ] A place where 


bread, or corn, or wine, is repoſited. 
The moſt convenient way of picking hops, 18 
into a long ſquare frame of wood, called a bin. 


Mortimer. 
As when, from roving in a un, ed 
All powder'd o'er from tall to chin, 
A lively maggot ſallies out. 5 
You know lum by bis hazel ſnout Swift. 


BIN ART. &dj. {from dinus, Lat.] Two z 
dual ; double. 3 
Bixary Arithmetick. A method of com- 
putation propoſed by Mr, Leibnitz, .1 

which, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progreſ- 
ſion from ten to ten, he has only two 
figures, and uſes the ſimple progreſſion 
from two to twa. This method appears 
to be the ſame with that uſed by the 
Chineſe four thouſand years ago. 
| | Chambers, 
7% BIND. v. a. pret. I bennd ; particip. 
paſſ. bound, or bounden. | bindan, Sax. ] 
r. To confine with ponds ; to enchain 
Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? or 


1 


wilt thou Lind, him 5 and moaigens ? Jes. 


refuſed to ſuffer the ſoldiers to be billeted upon 


from balyards, yards or ſticks with which | 


a ball is driven along a table. Thus 
Spenſer : . | 
Baly ard: much unfit, 
And ſhuttlecocx: miſleeming maniy wit. ; 
Hubberd's Tale. 
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2. To gird; to enwrap ; to involve, 
Who hath bcund the waters in a garment ? 
Proverbs. 
3. To faſten to any thing; to fix by cir- 
cumvolution. . 
Tnou ſhalt bind this line of ſcarlet thread in the 
window, which thou didſt let us down by. FcjÞua. 
Keep my commandments, and live; and my 
law, as the apple of thine exe. Bind them upon 
thy fingers, write them upon the table of thine 
Beart. - Proverbs. 
4. To faſten together. 
Gather ye together firſt the tares, and nd them 
in bundles, to burs them. Mattl eco. 


5. To cover a wound with dreſſings and 
bandages : with 2. 

When he ſaw him, he had compaſſion on him, 

and went to him, and bcund up his wounds. Hike. 

Having filled up the bared cranium with our 

d:eflings, we bound up the wound. Wijeman. 


6. To oblige by ſtipulation, or oath. 
It a man vow a vow, or ſwear an oath, to &ind 
his joul with a bond, he ſhall not break his word, 
Numbers. 
Swear by the ſolemn oath that blind the 2 
e. 
7. To oblige by duty or law; to compel; 
to conſtrain. 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
Jam not bond to that all ſlaves are free to. Shan. 
Duties expreſsly required in the plain language 
of Scripture, ought to Lind our conſciences more 
than thoſe which are but dubjouſly inferred. Matts. 


8. To oblige by kindneſs. 

9. To confine ; to hinder: with iu, if the 
reſtraint be local; with wp, if it relate 
to thought or act. | 

Now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. . Shakeſpeare. 

You will ſooner, by imagination, bind a bird 
from ſinging, than from eating or flying. Bacon. 

Though paſſion be the moſt obvious and general, 


— 
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In ſach a diſmal place, 
Where joy ne*er enters, which the ſun ne'er cheers, 
Bound in with darkneſs, overſpread with damps. 


Dryden. 


10. To hinder the flux of the bowels ; to 
make coſtive. | 

Rhubarb hath manifeſtly in it parts of contrary 
operations; parts that purge, and parts that &ind 
the body. Bacon, 

The whey of milk doth looſe, the milk doth 
bird. a Herbert. 

11. Jo reſtrain. 

The more we are bound up to an exact narration, 
we want more life, and fire, to animate and inform 
the ſtory. Felton. 

12. To bind a book. To put it in a cover. 

Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 
So 2 bound ? Shakeſpeare. 

Thoſe who could never read the grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 

May think books beſt, as richeſt bound. Prior. 
13. To bind to. To oblige to ſerve ſome 

one. 

If MH thou doſ retain 

The ſame ilLhabits, the ſame follies too, | 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ill a ſlave. Dryd. 
14: To bind to, To contract with any 

body. 


Art thou bound to a wife, ſeek not to be looſed. 


: I Corinthians. 
15. To bind over. To oblige to make ap- 
pearance, | 

Sir Roger was ſtaggered 
ecrning this woman, a 


© Us county ſeſſions. 


with the reports con- 
uld have b;und her over 
Addiſon. 


þ 


/ 


| 


BIP 


To BIN D. v. n. es 
1. To contract its own parts together; to 
grow ſtiff and hard. | 
If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding 
land, you muſt make it fine by harrowing of it. 
13 3 Mortimer. 
2. To make coſtive. 
3. To be obligatory. 


Thoſe canons, or imperial conſtitutions, which 

have not been received here, do not Lind. Hale. 

The promiſes and bargains for truck, between 

a Swiſs and an Indian, in the woods of America, 

are binding to them, though they are perfectly in a 

ſtate of nature, in reference to one another. Lecke. 
BIX D. 1. J A ſpecies of hops. 

The two beſt ſorts are the white and the grey 
bind ; the latter is a large ſquare hop, and more 
hardy. Mortimer. 

BINDER. . , [from To bind.) 
1. A man whoſe trade it is to bind books. 


2. A man that binds ſheaves. 
Three &inders ftood, and took the handfuls reapt 
From boys that gather'd quickly up. Chapman. 
A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wheat 
in a day, if it ſtand well. | Mortimer. 
3. A fillet; a ſhred cut to bind with. 
A double cloth, of ſuch length and breadth as 
might ſerve to encompaſs the fractured member, 
I cut from each end to the middle, into three 


Binders. Wiſcman. 
BIN DING. 2. /. [from bind.) A band- 
age. 


This beloved yoang woman began to take off 

the binding of his eyes. Tater. 

Bi'nDwEED. 2. . [convolvulus, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 

Bind oted is the larger and the ſmaller; the firſt 

ſort flowers in September, and the laſt in Tune and 

July. Mortimer. 


Bi'nocLE. 2. , [from Sinus and oculus.] 


A kind of dioptrick teleſcope, fitted ſo 
with two tubes joining together in one, 
as that a diſtant obje& may be ſeen with 
both eyes together. Harris, 

Bino'cuLaR. adj. [from &inus and ocu- 
lus.) Having two eyes. 


Moſt animals are binocu/ar, ſpiders for the moſt - 
part octonocular, and ſume ſenocular. Derbam. 


BIN O MIAL Root. [in algebra.] A root 
compoſed of only two parts, connected 
with the ſigns plus or minus. Harris. 

Bino'minous. adj. [from Binus and 
nomen, Lat.) Having two names. 

Bro'cRaPHER. 2. / [BI. and yaw.) 
A writer of lives; a relater not of the 
hiſtory of nations, but of the actions of 
particular perſons. 

Our Grubſtreet biografbers watch for the death 
of a great man, fike ſo many undertakers, on 
purpoſe to make a penny of him. Addiſon. 

Bio'GRaPHyY. 2. . [Bi and ypagw.] 


In writing. the lives of men, which is called 


bicgraphy, ſome authors place every thing in the | 


preciie order of time when it occurred. Waters. 


Bi'ovac. ). / Fr. from wey wach, a 
Br novac. þ double guard, German.] A 
Bi'vouac. ] guard at night performed 


by the whole army ; which either at a 
ſiege, or lying before an enemy, every 
evening draws out from its tents or huts, 
and continues all night in arms. Not 
in uſe, Trevoux. Harris. 

Br'ypaRovs. adj. [from Sinus and pario, 
Lat.] Bringing forth two at a birth. 

Br PARTITE, 44%. [from binus and par- 
tior, Lat.] Having two correſpondent 
parts ; divided into two, 


IPI ARTI“TION. 2. 
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BIR 


. [from bipay; 
The act of dividing — io; 
making two correſpondent parts, 
Bi'yeD. z. /. [6ifes, Lat.] An aninal 
with two feet. 65 
No ſerpent, or fiſhes oviparous, 
at all; neither biped nor quadruped ovivarcy; Bays 
any exteriourly. Brown's Vulgar Ertan 
Br'pEDAL. adj. [6ifedalis, Lat.] T 
feet in length ; or having two feet, 
BiyE"NNATED. adj. [from bin 14 
penna, Lat.] Having two wings, 
All Eipennated inſets have poiſes juine1 to fg 
body. Derias, 
BIPETTALOus. adj. [of bis, Lat. aud 


Piep! 
piece. 
birds 

I'll « 

always 

into th 

BiRDL 

A gl 

upon 

light 

Bird 

pound 

wood | 
ſtream, 
and ſcu 


have any ſion 


wer A flower conſiſting of tro time t 

un + e 
BrqQuaDRATE. n. /. [in an : 
BiquaDRA'TICK. J The fourth poyy, Holl 


lime of 
Witt 
To top 
Not bir 
A more 


ariſing from the multiplication of : 
ſquare number or quantity by itſelf Hu- 
BIRCH Tree. u. /: bine, Sax. Cetula, Lat, 
The leaves are like thoſe of the poplar; 
the ſhoots are very ſlender and wel, 
the katkins are produced at remote di. 
tances from the fruits, on the ſame tree, 
the fruit becomes a little ſquamoſe cone, 
the ſeeds are winged, and the tree ca 
its outer rind every year. Ml. 
Bi'RCHEN, adj. {from birch.) Made d 
birch. 5 
His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears, .. 
BIRD. x. /. bind, or bio, a chicken, 
Saxon.] A general term for the fer 


Heav'n 


The 
becauſe 
their tc 
viſcous 
or liqui 
BiRDM 
birdc; 
As a 
aſked h 
laying t 


thered kind; a fowl. In common talt, mar dre 

faul is uſed for the larger, and bu BI“ Ros— 

the ſmaller kind of feathered animals i. 
The poor wren, Bi DSE 


The moſt diminutive of birds, wil! fight, 
Her young ones in her neft, againſt the o.. Sth 
Sh” had all the regal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward confeſſor's crown, 
The rod and bird of peace, and all ſuch en erz 
Laid nobly on her. Shakeſpeare's Hany ill 
The bird of ſove ſtoop'd from his airy ton, 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him dio e. !!! 
Hence men and beaſts the breath of Hie cht 
And birds of air, and monſters of the main. D/ 
There are ſome birds that are inhabitants cid 
water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fe 
is ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous ate dh 
ed them on fiſh days. Lack 
To BIRD. v. 2. [from the noun.] 5 
catch birds. Th 
I do invite you to-morrow morning t 
houſe, to breakfaſt ; after we'll a birding tage 
Hale pam, 
BIT DBOLT. #, , [from bird and bali 
arrow.] An arrow, broad at the end,! 


be ſhot at birds. | 
To be generous and of free diſpoſition, “ 
take thoſe things for birdbolts that you deem r 
non bullets, Habe 
BIT DC ACE. . J. [from bird and ch 
An incloſure, with interſtitial [pact 
made of wire or wicker, in which bis 
are kept. 
Birdcages taught him the K 
centrifugal force. As butbnct d 1 7 
Bi'sDCATCHER, 2. / [from bi 5 
catch.] One that makes it his emploi 
ment to take birds. ; 
A poor lark entered into a miſerable cron 
tion with a birdcatcher, that had W 5 * 


name 
Bros! 
The 1 
BIRDS 
BrRDs1 
Bi &Ds1 
Bi'rGa: 

of the 
Bixr. 7 

turbo: 
BIRTH 
1. The 


But t 
Nature ; 


In Sp 
Decay'd 
No kind 

To hatc 
2. Extra 
Mott vis 
All tr 
Mylelt t 
3. Rank 

He d 

Be yu 
Whitey 
| puiley, aad tops 


net. ; : "hit 
Br'z>eR. z. /, [from bird] A 
| Catcher, Br api? 


BIR 
«G-PIECE. 2. /. [from Bird and 
] A fowling-piece ; a gun to ſhoot 
birds with. 


creep up into mney . 
5 5 to diſcharge their birding-pieces ; creep 


Bi'nD! 
ice. 


the chimney.— There they 


into the kill hole. Shakeſpeare. 
BigDLIME- #e /+ [from bird and lime.] 
A glutinous ſubſtance, which is ſpread 
upon twigs, by which the birds that 


:rht upon them are entangled. 

bg 4 ar is made of the bark of holly : they 
ound it into a tough paſte, that no fibres of the 
wood be left; then it is waſhed in a running 
gream, till no motes appear, and put up to ferment, 
and ſcummed, and then laid up for uſe; at which 
tie they incorporate with it a third part of nut 
oil, over the fire, But the bark of our lantone, or 
wrrfaring ſhnub, will make very good ee 

: Chambers. 

Holly is of ſo viſcous a juice, as they make bird- 

ine of the bark of it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

With ſtores of gather'd glue contrive 
To top the vents and crannies of their hive ; 

Not birdlime, or Idean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious maſs of clammy juice. Dryden. 
I'm enſnar'd; | 
Heav'n's biralime wraps me round, and I 
| wings. en. 

The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, 
becauſe they prey upon flies which they catch with 
their tongue, have a couple of bags filled with a 
viſcous humour, as if it were a natural lime, 
or liquid glue. Eero. 

BIK DMAN. z. /; [from bird and man.] A 
birdcatcher; a fowler. 

As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird 
aked him what he was doing: why, ſays he, I am 
laying the foundations of a city; and ſo the &ird- 
mur drew out of ſight, : L*Eftrange. 

gi ge nic n. . | padus Theophraſ- 
ft. P ant. a : 5 
BrabsEYE. 2. / [adonis, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. hs 
PrapsrooT. 2. / [ornithopodium, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. | 
BravsxneST. x. . An herb. Dia. 
BI RDSTARES. 1. . [aracus.] A plant. 
B1&DSTONGUE. . /. An herb. Di. 
BiRGaNDER. 2. . [chenalopex.] A fow!l 
of the gooſe kind. Die. 
Bixt. 2. A fiſh, the ſame with the 
tarbe: ; which ſee. 
BIRTH. 2. /. [bezon'&,, Sax. 
| 1. The act of coming into life. 

But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, 

Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 

In Spain, our ſprings like old men's children be, 

Decry'd and wither'd from their infancy ; 

No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earth, 

To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely $irthb, Dryden. 
2, Extraction; lineage. 

Moſt virtuous virgin, born of heaveniy birth. Spenſ. 

All truth I ſhall relate: nor firſt can I 
Mytelf to be of Grecian birth deny. Denbam. 

3. Rank which is inherited by deſcent. 
He doth object, 1 3m too great of birth, | Shak. 
we juit in all you ſav, and all you do; 
f atever de your birth, you're ſure to bo 
peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden. 
4. The condition or circumſtances in which 
any man is born. | 
A High in his chariot then Haleſus came, 
| foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name. Dryden, 
5, Thing born; production: uſed of ve- 
getables, as well as animals, 
© people fear me; for they do obſ. 
1.7 2 a . Y GO Oobierve 
Untfather 4 heirs, and loathly birt&5 of nature. 


* 
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That poets are far rarer births than kings, 
| Your nobleſt father prov'd. Ben Jonſon. 
| Who of themſclves 
Abhor to join; and, by imprudence mix'd, 
| Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milt. 
She, for this many thouſand years, 
Seems to have practis'd with much care 
To frame the race of woman fair; 
Yet never could a perfect birth 
Produce before, to grace the earth. 
: His eldeſt birth 
Flies, mark'd by heav'n, a fugitive o'er earth. Prior. 
The vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry face, 
And wealthy birchs, confeſs the flood's embrace. 
| Blackmore. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, till 
it is able to ſhift for itſelf, Addiſon, 
6. The act of bringing forth. 
That fair Syrian ſhepherdeſs 
Who, after years of barrenneſs, 
The highly favour'd Joſeph bore 
To him tnat ſerv'd for her before; 
And at her next birth, much like thee, 
Through pangs fled to felicity. 


Waller. 


Million. 


7. The ſeamen call a due or proper diſ- 


tance between ſhips lying at an anchor, 
or under ſail, a birth, Alſo the proper 
place on board for the meſs to put their 
cheſts, c. is called the Birth of that 
meſs. Alſo a convenient place to moor 
a ſhip in, is called a birth. Harris. 
Bi'RTHDAY. 2. . [from birth and day.] 
1. The day on which any one is born. 
Orient light, 
Exhaling firſt from darkneſs, they beheld, 
Birihday of heaven and earth. tone 
2. The day of the year in which any one 
was born, annually obſerved. 
This is my birthday; as this very day 
Was Caſſius born. Shakeſpeare. 
They tell me 'tis my birthday, and I'll keep it 
With double pomp of ſadneſs: 
*Tis what the day deſerves, which gave me breath. 
Dryden. 
| Your country dames, 
Whoſe cloaths returning hirtbday claims. Prior. 
BIA THDOM. 2. , [This is erroneoully, I 
think, printed in Shake/peare,: birthdoom. 
It is derived from birth and dom (fee 
Dou) as 4ingdom, dukedom.) Privilege 
of birth, 


Let us rather 


Beſtride our downfaln birthdom. Shakeſpeare. 
Bi'RTHNIGHT. . /. [from birth and 
night.] 
1. The night on which any one is born. 
Th' angelick ſong in Bethlehem field, 
On thy birtbnigbt, that ſung the Saviour born. 
Paradiſe Regained. 
2. The night annually kept in memory of 
any one's birth. 
A youth more glitt'ring than a birtbnigbt 2 
e. 
BI XTH PLACE. . /. [from birth 3 
place.] Place where any one is born. 
My birthplace hate I, and my love 's upon 
This enemy's town. Shateſpeare. 
A degree of ſtupidity beyond even what we have 
been, charged with, upon the ſcore of our Lireh- 
flace and climate. ke Sꝛviſt. 
BI RTHNTOHT. . . [from Birth and 
right.) The rights and privileges to 
| which a man is born the right of the 


firſt-born. 
Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee and thy goodneſy 
Shares with thy birthright. . Shakeſpeare. 
25 Thou haſt been found 
By mecit, more chan bir: brigbt, Son of God, Milt. 


Sta leſpeare. N 


b 


Hold faſt the mortai ſword ; and, like good men, 


BIS 


I loy'd her firſt, I cannot quit the clairh, 
But will preſerve the birtbrigbt of my pathon- 
"Orry aye 
While no baſeneſs in this breaſt I find, 
J have not loſt the bircbright of my mind. Dryden. 
To ſay that liberty and property are the birab- 
- right of the Engliſh nation, but that, if a prince 
invades them by illegal methods, we muſt upon 
no pretence reſiſt, is to confound W 
| 2 


BIX THSTRAN OLED. a/. [from birth 
and Hrangle.] Strangled or ſuffocated 
in being born. : = 

Finger of birthſtrangled bahe, „ 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Shakeſprare's Macbeth. 

Bir xkTHwORT. n. /. | from birth and wort ; 
I ſuppoſe from a quality of haſtening 
delivery. Ariſtolochia, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. h 

BFSCOTIN, n. , [French.] A confec- 
tion made of flour, ſugar, marmalade, 
eggs, Oc. | 

Br'scvir. 2. /. [from bis, twice, Lat. and 
cuit, baked, Fr.] 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be 
carried to ſea : it is baked for long voy- 
ages four times. | 

The biſcuit alſo in the ſhips, eſpecially in the 
Spaniſh gallies, was grown hoary, and unwhole- 
ſome. Knolles's Hiſtory. 

Many have been cured of dropſies by abſti- 
nence from drinks, eating dry biſcuit, which 
creates no thirſt, 28 ſtrong frictions four or five 
times a- day. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. A compoſition of fine flour, almonds, 
and ſugar, made by the confectioners. 

To BISE CT. wv. a. [from binus and /eco, 
to cut, Lat.] To divide into two parts. 

The rational horiſon b;ſe#eth the glebe into two 
equal parts, Brozon's Fulgar Errourss 

BisECT10N. . J. [from the verb.] A 
geometrical term, ſignifying the divi- 
ſion of any quantity into two equal parts. 

BISHOP. 2. / [| From epiſcopus, Lat. the 
Saxons formed bircop, which was after- 
wards ſoftened into 4i/þop.] One of the 
head order of the clergy. 

A biſhop is an overſeer, or ſuperintendant, of 
religious matters in the Chriſtian church. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
You ſhall find him well accompany'd 
With reverend fathers, and well learned Sie. 
Shakelpearts 

Their zealous ſuperſtition thinks, or pretends, 
they cannot do God a greater ſervice, than to de- 
ſtroy the primitive, apoſtolical, and anciently uni- 
verſal government of the church by 3 

| . Charles. 

In cafe a biſbep ſhould commit treaſon and fe- 
lony, and forfeit his eſtate, with his life, the lands 
of his biſhoprick remain ſtill in the church. Scutbh. 

On the word Liſbop, in French evegue, I would 
obſerve, that there is no natural connexion between 
the ſ:cre4 office and the letters or ſound; for 
cigue, and bijhop, ſignify the ſame office, though 
there is not one letter alike in them. Matis s Leg. 

BI“s Ho. fn. // A cant word for a mix- 


ture of wine, oranges, and ſugar, 
Fine oranges, 
Well roaſted, with ſugar and wine in a cup, 
They'll make a ſweet Lp, when gentlefolks ſup, 
| 2 2 SWifte 

To Bi'sK0P. v. a. from the noun] IO 

confirm; to admit folemnly into the 

church. N 3 

They are prophane, imperfect, oh! too bad, 
Except confirm'd and biſheped by thee. Donne. 


The dioceſe of a biſhop ; the diſtrict over 


Bi'SHOPRICK. #. , . Saxon. ] 
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which the juriſdiction of a biſhop ex- 


tends. | 
It will be fit, that, by the king's ſupreme power 
in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, they be ſubordinate under 
ſome biſhop, and biſbrprick, of this realm. 
1 Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 


A virtuous woman ſhould reject marriage, as a 


good man does a bifpoprickz but I would adviſe 
neither to perſiſt in refuſing. Addiſon's Sprftater. 
Thoſe paſtors had epiſcopal ordination, poſſeſſed 

- preferments in the church, and were ſometimes 
promoted to biſpepricts themſelves. | 
Svift's Sentiments of a Church of England Man. 

Bi'sHoPSWEED. . / [ammi, Lat.] The 

name ofa plant. 

Bis k. 2. . [ biſgue, Fr.]; Soup; broth 
made by boiling ſeveral forts of fleſh. 
A prince, who in a foreſt rides aſtray, 

And, weary, to ſome cottage finds the way, 
Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or bi&s of fiſh, 
But hungry ſups his cream ſery'd. up in carthen 

diſh. King. 

Bi'sxET. See BIscurr. 

BisMuUTH. z. /. The ſame as marcafite ; 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral ſub- 
ſtance, of a metalline nature, found at 
Miſnia ; ſuppoſed to be a recrementi- 


tious matter thrown off in the forina - | 


tion of tin. Some eſteem it a metal /i 
generis ; though it uſually contains ſome 
- filver. There is an artificial 6:/muth 
made, for the ſhops, of tin. Quzncy. 
BisSE'XTILE. 2. from bis and /extilis, 
Lat.] Leap year ; the year in which the 


day, arifing from fix odd hours in each | 


year, is intercalated. 
The year of the ſun conſiſteth of three hun- 
dred and ſixty-ſive days and fix hours, wanting 
eleven minutes; which ſix hours omitted, will, in 
time, deprave the compute: and this was the oc- 
caſion of 6:fſextile, or leap year. Brown, 

Towards the latter end of February is the bi/ſex- 
tile or intercalar day; called biſſextile, becauſe the 
fixth of the calends of March is twice repeated. 

Holder en Time. 
BI“ssOo N. 44. [derived by Skinner from by 
and in.] Blind. 

But who, oh! who hath ſcen the mobled queen 
Run barefoot up and down, threat'ning the flames 
With ien rheum ? Shakeſpeare's Han:!e:. 

What harm can your S iſſen conipectuities glean 
out of this character? Shakeſpeare's Coriclanꝝs. 


BI'STRE. . J. [French.] A colour made 
of chimney ſoot boiled, and then diluted 
with water; uſed by painters in waſh- 

ing their deſigns. | 

B1'sSTORT. z. /. 3 Lat.] The name 

of a plant, called alſo zateweed ; which 
. fee. 

Bi'sTOURY. z. / [biftouri, Fr.] A ſur- 
geon's inftrument, uſed in making in- 

cCiſions, of which there are three ſorts ; 
. the blade of the firſt turns like that of a 
. lancet ; but the ſtraight 5/oury has the 

blade fixed in the handle ; the crooked 


biſtoury is ſhaped like a half moon, hay- | 
Chambers. | 


ing the edge on the inſide. 
BIS VL cos. adj. | bifulcus, Lat.] Cloven- 
fcoted. - 


For the ſwine, although multiparous, yet he- | 
ing biſulrows, and only elovenfooted, are farrowed | 


with open eyes, as other biſulcous animals. 


Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. ; 


Bir. z. / [brol, Saxon. ] Signifies the 
whole machine of all the iron appurte- 
nances of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the 

h Ss” i” 


T revoux. | 
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branches, the curb, the ſevil holes, the 
tranchefil, and the croſs chains; but 
ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify only the 
bit-mouth in particular. Farrier's Dia, 
They light from their horſes, pulling off their 
bit, that they might ſomething refreſh their 
mouths upon the graſs. Sidney. 
We have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, 
The needfal bits and curbs of headſtrong ſteeds. 


Shakeſpeare. 
He hath the bit between his teeth, and away he 
runs. Stilling fleet. 


Unus'd to the reſtraint 


Of curbs and bits, and fleeter than the winds, Addiſ. 


Bir. 2. /. [from Site.] | 
1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 
at once. 


How many prodigal bits have ſlaves and peaſants | 


This night englutted ! Shakgfpeare. 

Follow your function, go and batten on cold 
bits. Shakeſprarc. 

The mice found it troubleſome to be ſtill climb- 

ing the oak for every bit they put in their bellies. 

L' Eſftrange. 

John was the darling; he had all the good its, 
was crammed with good pullet, chicken, and ca- 
pon. : Arbutbnct. 

2. A ſmall piece of any thing. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd, 
And to the table ſent the ſmoaking lard; 
A ſav'ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. 

Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtick, makes a front. 

| Pope. 

He bought at thouſands, what with better. wit 
You purchaſe as you want, and bit by bit. Pope. 

His majeſty has power to grant a patent, for 
ſtamping round bits of copper, to every ſubject he 
hath. - | Swift. 

3. A Spaniſh Weſt Indian filver coin, va- 
lued at ſevenpence halfpenny. ._- 
4. A bit the better or worſe. In the ſmalleſt 


degree. | 


Dryden. 


There are few that know all the tricks of theſe j- 


lawyers; for aught I can ſee, your caſe is not a 
bit clearer than it was ſeven years ago. Arbuthnot. 


To BIT. v. a. [from the noun.] To put 


the bridle upon a horſe. 
BITCH. u. J. [breze, Saxon. ] 
1. The female of the canine kind; as 


the wolf, the dog, the fox, the otter. 
And at his feet a bitch wolf ſuck did yield 

To two young babes. L Spenſer. 
I have been credibly informed, that a birch will 

nurſe, play with, and be fond of young foxes, as 

much as, and in place of, her puppies. Locte. 


2. A name of reproach for a woman. 
Him you'll call a dog, and her a bitch. Pope. 
John had not run a madding ſo long, had it not 
been for an extravagant bitch of a wife. Arbutbnot. 


To BITE. v. a. pret. I bit; part. pail. I 
have bit, or bitten. [brean, Saxon. ] 


1. To cruſh, or pierce with the teeth. 
My very enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, ſhould have ſtood that night 
Againſt my fire. 
| Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, | 
Too intricate t' unlooſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe are the youths that thunder at a play- 
houſe, and fight for Bitten apples. Shakeſpeare. 
He falls; his arms upon the body found, 
And with his bloody teeth he bires the ground. 
Dryden. 
There was lately a young gentleman bir to the 
bone, who has now indeed recovered. Tatler. 
Their foul mouths have not opened their lips 
witkout a falſity; though they have ſhowed their 
teeth as if they would bite off my noſue. 
Arbutbnot and Pepe; Mart. Scrib. 


* To give pain by cold. 


Shakeſpeare. 


BIT 
Here feel we the icy phang 
And churliſh chiding, of the.winter's wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my bor 
Even till I ſhrink with cold, I fie. gal, 
Full fifty years, barneſs'd in rugged ſtecl OY 
I have endur'd the biting winter's blaſt, 7 
And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer. 
: Renoe's Ambitious Stepmal e 
3. To hurt or pain with reproach. * 
Each poet with a diff rent talent writes : 
One praiſes, one inſtructs, another bites, Riſeimnry 
4. To cut; to wound. 5 
I've ſeen the day, with my good Biting faulchion 
I would have made them ſkip. Shakeſpear: 
5. To make the mouth ſmart with an acti 


taſte. | 
N It may be the firſt water will have more of the 
ſcent, as more fragrant; and the ſecond more of 
the taſte, as more bitter, or biting. acer. 
6. To cheat; to trick; to defraud: a joy 
phraſe.  * | 
| Aﬀeep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away: 
He pledg's it to the knight; the knight had w. 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was J. Pr g 
If you had allowed half the fine gentlemen t, 
have converſed with you, they would have been 
ſtrangely bit, while they thought only to fall in 
love with a fair lady, Pag, 
BI TE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. The ſeizure of any thing by the teeth. 
Does he think he can endure the everlaftin; 
burnings, or arm himſelf againſt the öites of tle 
never-dying worm? Seuth. 
Nor dogdays parching heat, that ſplits the rocks, 
Is half ſo harmful as the greedy flocks; 

Their venom'd bite, and ſcars indented on th: 
ſtocks. Dryden's Virgil's Gecrgicli. 

2. The act of a fiſn that takes the bait. 
i have known a very good fiſher angle Ciligently 
four or fix hours for a river carp, and not have 


bite. | Walt, 
3. A cheat; a trick; a fraud: in low and 
vulgar language. 


Let a man be ne'er ſo wiſe, 
He may be caught with ſober lies; 
For, take it in its proper light, 
*Tis juſt what coxcombs call a bite. 
4. A ſharper ; one who commits frauds. 
BI“ TER. 2. . [from bite. 
1. He that bites. 
Great barkers are no biters. 


2. A fiſh apt to take the bait. 
He is fo bold, that he will invade one of his ow 
kind; and you may therefore eaſily believe him b 
be a bold biter. - Witt, 


3. A tricker ; a deceiver. 

A biter is one who tells you a thing you haven? 
reaſon to diſbelieve in itſelf, and perhaps has ge! 
you, before he bit you, no reaſon to diſbeliz%* 
for his ſaying it; and, if you give him credit, 

| laughs in your face, and triumphs that he hes 
deceived you. He is one who thinks you 2 i” 


2. 


becauſe you do not think him a knave. Spe@atir 
Bi'TTACLE. #./; A frame of timber in 
the ſteerage of a ſhip, where the com- 
paſs is placed. fd, 
BITTEN. particip. pafſ. [from To bit; 
which ſee.] | | 
BITTER. adj. biren, Saxon. ] 


8 wa : " 


Carden, 


Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engen 
putrefaction, Bacon's Natural Ni. 


Though a man in a fever ſhould, from ſugaty 
have a bitter taſte, which, at another time, * 
duces a ſweet one; yet the idea of birrer, in © 
man's mind, would be as diftin& from the 2 

of ſweet, as if he had taſted only gall. Le 


TS * 


2 Sharp; cruel ; ſevere, 1 
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Friends now os e 7 

ble, ſhall within this hour, 
In alen of a doit, break out 
To bittere enmity» 


Shakeſpeare. 


Huſbands, love yur wives, and be not bitter | 
4 


qnainkt them. BE þ Coleſſians. 
” Phe word of God, inſtead of a bitter, teaches us a 
charitable zeal, N Sprate 
Þ Calamitous ; miſerable. _ 
' Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
15 only litter to me, only dying; 
Co with me, like good angels, to my end. 
a dire induction am I witneſs to; 
Arn will to France, hoping the conſequence 


Shak. 


Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakeſp. | 


4:8 ſhun the bitter conſequence : for know, 
The day thou cat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 
ranſerett, incvitably thou ſhalt die. 

Tl him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 
„is to behold his vengeance for my ſon. Dryden. 

1, Painfal ; inclement. $ 
f The fowl the borders fly, 


And ſhun the bitter blaſt, and wheel about the ſky. | 


, Dryden. 

5. Shap 3 reproachful ; ſatirical. . 

Go with me, 22 

And, in the breath of bitter words, let's ſmother 

My damned fon. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Mournful; afflicted. 


Wherefore is light given unto him that is in 


miſery, and life unto the bitter in foul? © cb. 

7. In any manner unpleaſing or hurtful, 

| Birr is an equivocal word; there is Sitter 
wormwood, there are bitter words, there are bitter 
enemies, and a bitter cold morning. Watts's Logick. 

Bi'rTERGOURD. 2. J. | colocynthis, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 

PITTERLY, adv. [from bitter.] 

1. With a bitter taſte. 8 

2. In a bitter manner; ſorrowfully; ca- 
lamitouſly. | | 

I io lively aQted with my tears, 
That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly. Shakeſpeare. 
Piitiriy haft thou paid, and ſtill art paying 

That rigid ſcore. Fs  Miltin. 
. dharply ; ſeverely. 


His behaviour is not to cenſure Birterly the er- 


_ tours of their zeal, | Sßprat. 

Bi TTERN. 2. % Lbutour, Fr.] A bird with 
'ong legs, and a long bill, which feeds 
upon fh; remarkable for the noiſe which 
ne makes, uſually called bumping. See 
BITTOUR. 

The poor fiſh have enemies enough, beſides ſuch 

unnatural fiſhermen as otters, the cormorant, and 
the bitterne OR as Watton, 
TT So that ſcarce | 
The ettern knows his time, with bill ingulpht 
70 ſhake the ſounding marſh. JT bomſon. 
If TTERN. u. . [from bitter.] A very 
bitter liquor, which drains off in making 
of common ſalt, and uſed in the prepa- 
ration of Epſom ſalt. Ruincy, 
biTTERNESS, 2. , [from bitter.] 
1. A bitter taſte, | 

The idea of whiteneſs, or bitternefs, is in the 
mind, exactly anſwering that power which is in 
any boy to produce it there. Locke. 

e grudge; hatred; implacabi- 
At. 

The Eirterneſs and animoſity between the com- 
manders was ſuch, that a great part of the army 
vas marched, Clarendon. 

+: dharpneſs ; ſeverity of temper. 
Phe lorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
* de be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 

1e fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs? Shakeſp. 
1 rr ns and Crew appeared now to have con- 

dead more bicrernefs and ſourneſs than formerly, 


Milton. | 


BIX 


$--ners. ö Clarendon. 
4. Satire; piquancy; keenneſs of re- 
proach. 2 1 


Some think their wits have been aſleep, except 
they dart out ſomewhat piquant, and to the quick : 
men ought to find the difference between ſaltneſs 
and bitterneſs. Bacon, 
5. Sorrow; vexation ; affliction. 
There appears much joy in him, even ſo much, 
that joy could not ſhow itſelf modeſt enough, with- 
out a badge of bitterneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

They ſhall mourn for him, as one mourneth 
for bis only ſon, and ſhall be in bitterneſs for him. 
as one that is in bittcrne/s for his firſt- born. Zech. 


1 


of their natures, which begin in ſin, are carried on 


with danger, and end in bitterneſs. Vale. 
Loft, in bitterneſs of ſoul, deplor'd 
My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord. Popc. 


Bi'TTERSWEET. . /; | from bitter and 
Feet.) The name of an apple, which 
has a compound taſte of ſweet and bitter. 

It is but a b:rterſaveet at beſt, and the fine co- 
lours of the ſerpent do by no means make amends 
for the ſmart and -poiſon of his ſting. Scuth, 
When I expreſs the taſte of an apple, which we 


| Watts, 

Bi'TTERVETCH. 2. . [ervum, Lat.] A 
plant. 

B1i'TTERWORT, 7. . [gentiana, Lat.] An 
herb. 55 

Bi'TTOVUR. 2. / [ butour, Fr. ardea ſtellaris, 
Lat.] The name of a bird, commonly 


perhaps as properly bittour. 

Then to the water's brink ſhe laid her head; 
And, as a bitteur bumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, O lake, the faid, I tell. 


1 


Dryden. 


| BriTu'wme. 2. / | from bitumen. ] Bitumen. 


See BiTUMEN. 
Mix with theſe 

Idæan pitch, quick ſulphur, ſilver's ſpume, 

Sea onion, hellebore, and black bitume, May. 
BITU'MEN. 2. / [Lat.] A fat unctuous 

matter dug out of the earth, or ſcum- 
med off lakes, as the Aſphaltis in j u- 
dæa, of various kinds: ſome ſo hard as 
to be uſed for coals; others ſo glutinous 
as to ſerve for mortar. Savary. 
It is reported, that bitumen mingled with lime, 
and put under water, will make as it were an arti- 
ficial rock, the ſubſtance becometh ſo hard. Bacon. 
The fabrick ſeem'd a work of riſing ground, 

With ſulphur and bitumen caſt between. Dryden. 

Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields 
an oil, and is ſoluble in water, Moodavard. 
Bir u MINOS. adj. from bitumen.] Hav- 
ing the nature and qualities of bitumen; 
compounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the Situminous mortar uſed 
in the walls of Babylon, grows to an entire and 
very hard matter, like a ſtone. 

The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that bi:uminous lake, where Sodom flam'd. 

| Milton. 
BivA"LVE. adj. [from binus and valve, 
Lat.] Having two valves or ſhutters : a 
term uſed of thoſe fiſh that have two 
ſhells, as oyſters ; and of thoſe plants 
whoſe ſeed pods open their whole length, 
do diſcharge their ſeeds, as peas, 
In the cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome ſort 


— 


; thoſe holes, MWoodavard. 
Biva"LVULAR. adj. [from bivalye.] Hav- 
ing two valves. Dit. 


1 1. J. An herb. 


| and were more reſerved towards the king's commiſ- 


Mott purſue the pleaſures, as they call them, 


call the bitterſwweet, none can miftake what I mean, | 


called the bittern (ſee BirTERN) but 


* 


Bacon. 


of bivalve, larger than could be introduced in at |. 


N 5. Diſmal; mournful. 


B L A 


BI “Z AN TIN E. 2. /. [more properly fpelt 
byzantine ; from Byzantium.) A great 
piece of gold valued .at fifteen pound, 
which the king offereth upon high feſti - 
val days; it is yet called a 6:zantine, 
which anciently was a piece of gold 
coined by the emperours of Conſtanti- 
nople. Camden. 


To BLAB. v. a. [blabberen, Dutch. 
1. To tell what ought to be kept ſecret :; 
it uſually implies rather thoughtleſſneſs 
than treachery ; but may be uſed in. 
either ſenſe, 
The gaudy, Val bing, and remorſeful day 

Is crept into the boſom of the ſea, Shakeſpeare» 
Thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ergthe b/abbing eaitern ſcout, - 

The nice morn on the Indian fteep, 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. Milton. 
Nature has made man's breaſts no windores, 

To publiſh what he does within doors; N 

Nor what dark ſecrets there inhabit, 

Unleſs his own raſh folly b/ab it. Haudibrase- 
Sorrow nor joy can be diſguis'd by art, 

Our forcheads lab the ſecrets of our heart. Dryd.. 
It is unlawful to give any kind of religious wor- 

ſhip to a creature; but the very indices of the 


fathers cannot eſcape the index expurgatorius, for - 


blabbing ſo great a truth. Itilling ſteet. 
Nor whiſper to the tattling reeds 

The blackeſt of all female deeds; 

Nor b/a6 it on the lonely rocks, 


Where echo ſits, and liſt'ning mocks. Sifts- 


2. To tell: in a good ſenſe : not uſed. 
That delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That Halb d them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. Shak». 


To BLas. v. 2. To tattle; to tell tales. 
Your mute I'll be; | 


When my tongue babs, then let mine eyes not ſee. 
Shakeſpeares. 
Blas. . /. [from the verb.] A telltale ;. 
a thoughtleſs babbler ; a treacherous 
betrayer of ſecrets. : 
The fecret man heareth many confeſſions ; for 
who will open himſelf to a Hab, or babbler ? Bacons- 
To have reveaFd | 
Secrets of man, the ſecrets of a friend, 
Contempt and ſcorn of all, to be excluded . 
All friendſhip, and avoided as a hab. Milton. 
Whoever ſhews me a very inquiſitive body, II 
ſhew him a b/ab, and one that ſhall make privacy 
as publick as a proclamation. L' Eftrangec.. 


1 ſhould have gone about ſhewing my letters, 


under the charge of ſecrecy, to every blab of my 
acquaintance.. Sævift. 


BLABRER. 7. , [from lab. ] A tatler; 2 
telltale. 

To BLA “EBER. v. 2. To whiſtle to a horſe. 
| - Skinner. 

BLa"BBERLIPPED. Sinner. See BLoB- 

BERLIPPED. 
BLACK. aj. [blac, Saxon.) 
1. Of the colour of night. 


In the twilight in the evening, in the Zack and 
dark night. . Peoverbs. 
Ariſtotle has problems which enquire why the 


| ſun makes man black, and not the fire; why it- 


whitens wax, yet blacks the ſkin? Braevn, 


3 + © , 


The heaven was Black with clouds and wind, 


and there was a great rain. 1 King:. 
3. Cloudy of countenance ; ſullen. 
She hath abated me of half my train; 

Look'd black upon me. 

4. Horrible ; wicked ; atrocious. 

Either my country never muſt be freed, 

Or I conſenting to ſo black a deeds 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden, 
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BLA 
A dire induction am I witneſs to; | 
And i to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakeſp. 
6. 3B/ack and blue. The colour of a bruile ; 
a tripe. 
Mittreſs Ford, good heart, is beaten heck and 
uc, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. 
© Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
And, wing'd with ſpeed and fury, flew 
To reſeue knight from black and bluc. Hudibras. 
Brack-BROWE D. adj. [from black and 
Srow.] Having black eyebrows; gloo- 
my; diſmal ; threatening. 
Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow'd 
night, 
Give me my Romeo. Shakeſpeare. 
Thus when a black-brew:”d guſt begins to riſe, 
White roam at firſt on the curl'd ocean fries, 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the ſkies. 
Dryden. 
BLACK-BRYONY. z. J [tamnus, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 
BLack-CATTLE. 2. / Oxen, bulls, and 
COM 'S. 
T he: other part of the grazier's buſineſs is what 
we call black-cattle, produces hides, tallow, and 
. beef, for exportation. | Swift, 
BLack-EaRTH. 7. J It is every where 
obvious on the ſurface of the ground, 
and what we call mould. I vodauard. 
BLACK-GUARD. adj. [from black and 


guard.] A cant word amongſt the vul- 
gar; by which is implied a dirty fel 


low ; of the meaneſt kind. 
Let a Glack-guard boy be always about the 
>>ufe, to ſend on your errands, ant go to market 
for you on rainy days. Sevifte 
'Br.ACK-LEAD. ».. / from black and lead. 
A mineral found in the lead-mines, 
much uſed for pencils ; it is not ſuſible, 
or not without a very great heat. 

You muſt firſt get your blact-/ca! ſharpencd 
finely, and put faſt into quills, far your rude and 
firſt drauglit. Peacham. 

BLACK-MAIL. #. /. A certain rate of mo- 
ney, corn, cattle, or other conſideration, 
paid to men allied with rohbers, to be 
by dem protected from the danger of 
ſuch as uſually rob or ſteal. 

BLAack-PUDDING. 2. /. [from Black and 
pudding.) A kind of food made of blood 
and grain. 15 

Through they were lin'd with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheeſe, 

And fat &aci-puddings, proper food 
For warriours that delight in blood, Hudibras. 

BLAck-Rob. 7. /. [from Sac hd rod. 
The uſher belonging to the order of the 
garter; ſo called from the black rod he 
carries in his hand. He is of the king's 
chamber, and likewiſe uſher df the par- 
Hament. Cowell. 

BLACk. 2. / [from the adjective.] 

1. A black colour. 

Black is the budge of Fell, 


The hue of dungeons, and the ſcowi of night. Shok. 1 
For the production of 6/ack, the corpuſcles mult + 


be leſs than any of thoſe which exhibit colours. 
Newton. 
2. Mourning. | 
Riſe, wretched widow, rife 5 nor, undeplor'd, 

Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford: 

Bur riſe, prepar'd in Slack to mourn thy periſh'd 
| lord. 

. A blackamoar. . 


4. That part of the eye which is black. 


It ſuffices that it be in every part of the air, 


which is as big as the Hack er ſight of the eye. 


D igbys 4 


BLa"cxamoor., . , [from Black and 


| 2. 'To darken; to cloud. 


Courell. 


| Dryden. 


BLA 
To Black, v. a. [from the noun.) To 
make black; to blacken. 

Blaching over the paper with ink, not only the 
ink would be quickly dried up, but the paper, 
that I could not burn before, we quickly fet on 
fire, Boyle. 

Then in his fury black'd the raven o'er, 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 


Addiſen. 


Moor.] A man by nature of a black com- 
plexion; a negro. 

They are no more afraid of a Blackamore, or 2 
lion, than of a nurſe or a cat. Locke. 


BLAa'CKBERRIED Heath, [empetrum, Lat.]. 


The name of a plant. 
BL a"CKBERRY Buſs. n. ſ. [rubus, Lat.] 
A ſpecies of bramble. | 
BLACKBERRY. #./; The fruit of the 
bramble. | 
The policy of theſe crafty ſnecring raſcals, that 


ſtale old mouſe-eaten cheeſe Neſtor, and that ſame 
dog-fox Ulyſſes, is not proved worth a blackberry. 
* Os 
Then ſad he ſung the Children in the Woed ; 
How b/ackberrics they pluck*d in deſarts wild, 
And fearleſs at the glittering faulchion ſmil'd. Gay. 


Bra'ckBiRD. ./. [from black and B;ird.] 
The name of a bird. 
Of finging birds, they have linnets, gold- 
finches, black&irds, thruſhes, and divers others. 
Carcæv. 
A ſchoolboy ran unto*t, and thought 
The crib was down, the b/2c&bird caught. Sævift. 


To BLA'CKEN. v. a. [from black.] 
1. To make of a black colour. 


Bleſs'd by aſpiring winds, he finds the ſtrand 
Blacken'd by crowds. Prior. 
While the long fun'rals b/acten all the way. Pope. 


That little cloud that appeared at firſt to Elijah's 
ſervant no bigger than a man's hand, but preſently 
after grow, and ſpread, and &/ackened the face of 
the whole heaven. South, 

3. To defame, or make infamous. 

Let us Slacten him what we can, ſaid that miſ- 
creant Harriſon ef the bleſſed king, upon the wore - 
ing and drawing up his charge againſt his ap- 
proaching trial, South, 

The morals 6/acten'd, when the writings "ſcape, 
The lidell'd perſon, and the pictur'd ſhape. Pepe, 
To BLA'CKEN. v. 1. To grow black, or 
dark, = 

The hollow ſound "2 

Sung in the leaves, the fore ſhook around, 
Air blacken'd, roll'd the thunder, groan'd the 
ground. Dryden. 


BLa"cx15H, adj, [from black,} Somewhat 
black. 


blactifh oil. B:yle. 
Bi a"cxMoOR, z.f [from black and Moor.] 
A negro. | 


The land of Chus makes no part of Africa; 


nor is it the habitation of þlackmorrs ; but the 


country of Arabia, eſpecially the Happy and Stony, 
_ Brown's Vulgar Errovurs. 

More to weſt 
The realm of Bacchus to the b/acimoy ſea, Milton. 


BLAckNFESS. ». . [from black.] 
1. Black colour. | 
Blackneſs is only a diſpoſition to abſorb, or Rifle, 
without reflection, moſt of the rays of every ſort 
that fall! on the bodies. B 
There would emerge one or more very black 
ſpots, and, within thoſe, ether ſpots of an intenſer 
blackneſs. , Newton. 
His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd him 


u te 


ö 


Part of it all the year continues in the form of a 


BLA 
2. Darkneſs. : 
More fiery by night's /ackneſs, 
3. Atrociouſneſs; horribleneſs; 


neſs. 
BLACK SMITH. . /. [from Bets and 


S. 0 re, 
Wicked. 


called from being very ſmutty. 

The blackſmith may forge what he pleaſes, He,q, 
Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts; it vil 
be impoſlible for the. blackſmirh to make them , 
ſaſt, but a cat and a whoremaſter will find a Way 
through them. Spe Bath, 

BLAa'CKTAIL. . . | from black and tail] 

A fiſh; a kind of perch, by ſome calle 

ruſft, or popes. See POPE. Dig. 


BLAcKTHñORN. u. . [from Black and 
thorn.] The ſame with the ſloe. bee 
Pr uu, of which it is a ſpecies, 

BLA DDR. 2. . I bladbne, Saxon; 3/azy, 
Dutch. ] | | | 

1. That veſſel in the body whick coatain: 
the urine. | 
The bladder ſhould be made of a membrenong 
ſubſtance, and extremely dilatable, for receiving 
and containing the urine till an opportunity 4 
emptying it. 5 N 7, 

2. It is often filled with wind, to which 

alluſions are frequently made. 

* "That huge great body which the giant bor? 

Was vanquiſh'd quite, and of that monſtrous wi 

Was nothing left, but like an empty bladder wa, 


g pier. 


to the fire, it ſuddenly broke, with ſo loud a role 
as made us for a while after almoſt deai, %. 
3. It is uſual for theſe, that learn to 
ſwim, to ſupport themſelves with bloun 
bladders. 
I have ventur'd, 


Like little wanton boys that ſwim on Ladd, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth: my highblown pid: 
At length broke under me. Sab. pen 
4. A bliſter ; a puſtule. | 
BLADDER-NUT. . . { ftaphy/odrnirer, 
Lat.] A plant. 
BLADDER-SENA. 2 /e [colutea, Lat.] Tit 
name of a plant. | 
BLADE. . /. [blzd, bled, Sax. blet, 
Fr.] The ſpire of graſs before it g. 
to ſeed; the green ſhoots of corn which 
riſe from the ſeed. This ſeems to ge 
the primitive ſignification of the word 
Blade; from which, I believe, the 6! 
of a ſword was firft named, becauſe of 
its ſimilitude in ſhape ; and, from tit 
blade of a ſword, that of other weapons 
or tools. 
There is hardly found a plant that ielleth! 
red juice in the b/ade or car, except it be tne . 
that beareth ſanguis dracenit. 1 
Send in the feeding flocks betimes, t' 1012* 
The riſing bulk of the luxuriant blade. Del. 
If we were able to dive o her ſ:cret ccc 
we ſhould find that the ſmalleſt Fear of £2% © 
moſt contemptible weed, has its particular _ 


Hung on every ſpray, on every blaze 


WI 1 . d ink und. 
Of graſs, the myriad de drops twinkle — 


BLADE. 1. , [batie, Germ. blad, Dutt 
1. The ſharp or ſtriking part of a ve2f” 

or inſtrument, diſtinct from the bande 
It is uſually taken for a weapon, 2d. 


ae | 
To looty 6/ackre/s from the 3 white. Add ſon. 


called probably from the 3 


His faults in him ſeem as the. ſpots of bey, 


 Jmnb.] A ſmith that works in iron; q 
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word blade to a blade of graſs, It is 


nly applied to the knife. ; 
Es fought all round about, his thirſty blade 
To bathe in blood of faithleſs enemy. Fairy Ru. 
one know the virtue of her blad:, nor would 
pollute her ſabre with ignoble blood. ö 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A rudy gleam, whoſe hilt a filver blaze. Pope. 
2. A brick man, either ſierce or gay, called 
ſo in contempt. So we ſay mettle for 
arge. | 
rt, und yourſelf miſtaken, Sir, if you'll 
take upon you to judge of theſe ladet by their 
abs, looks, and outward appearance. L" Eftrange. 
Then, turning avout to the hangman, ke ſai, 
Diipateh me, I pri'thee, this troubleſome _ 
rior. 


F498 of the Shoulaer. . . The bone 


Biz DEBONE. ; 
tnits the ſcapula, or ſcapular bone. 


commo 


FH. fell moſt furiouſly on the broiled relicks of 
2 ſhoulder of mutton, commonly called a Sade lone. 
| Pepe. 
| 0; BLADE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
furniſh or fit with a blade. 
Brier, adj, [from blade,] Having 
blades or ſpires. 
Hr Aiver viſage in the wat'ry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the b/aded graſs. Shak. 
A: whore the lightning runs along the ground, 
Nor Hed:d graſs, nor bearded corn ſucceeds, 
Bat ſcales of ſcarf and putreiaction breeds. Dryd. 
Balk. v. /. [blegene, Sax, Gbieyre, 
Duich.] A puſtule; a botch; a bliſter. 
Itches, b/ains, 
ey all the Athenian boſoms, and the crop 
2 general leproſy. Shateſveare. 
Botches and Bains muſt all his Reſh imbois, 
And all his people. | Mileon. 
Whene'er I hear a rival nam'd, 
feel my body all inflam'd; 
Waich breaking out in boils and I laing, 
With yellow filch my linen ſtains. Sæoift. 
PLaMABLE, adj, [from &/ame.] Culpa 
ble; faulty, 
Virtue is placed between two extremes, which 
are on both ſides equally blamad/e. Droavn. 
BLiMABLENESS, . . [from blamable.] 
Fault ; the ſtate of being liable to 
blame; culpableneſs; faultineis. 
| E.4MABLY, adv, [from Slamæble.] Cul- 
pably ; in a manner liable to cenſure. 
A proceſs may be carried on againſt a perſon, 
tit is maliciouſly or b/amably . abſent, even to a 
dennitive lentences „ Arie. 
7% BLAME. v. a. [blamer, Fr.] 
1. To cenſure; to charge with a fault: 
it generally implies a ſlight cenſure, 
= Our pow'r 5 
all do a court'ſy to our wrath, which men 
May Lame, but not controul. 
, Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your tate; 
Tis true, your duty to me it became; 
But, praiſing that, I muſt your conduct & are. 
N Dryden. 
Fach finding, like a friend, : 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend, 


Pope. 


2. To blome has uſually the particle for | 


before the fault. 
The reader muſt not blame me for making uſe 
here all along of the word ſentiment. 
3. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 
a Tomoreus he Blamed of inconſiderate raſh neſa, 
5 that he would buſy himſelf in matters not be- 
: od ng to his vocation. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
E. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Imputation of a fault. - 


Is arms, the praiſe of ſucceſs is ſhared auen : 
| s 


D Aiden. 4 


called by ana- | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Locke. | 


BLA 


many; yet the blame of miſadventures is charged 

upon one. Hayward. 
They lay the Lame on the poor little ques, 

ſometimes paſſionately enough, to divert it from 

themſelves, | | Los 

2. Crime; that which produces or de- 
ſerves cenſure. 

Who would not judge us to be diſcharged of all 
blame, which are confeſt to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teſtimony, in whoſe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſeem ſmall. Hacker. 

I unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taintszand L/ames I laid upon myſelf, 

For ſtrangers to my nature. | Shateſpeare. 
3. Hurt. Not now in uſe, 

Therewith upon his creſt 0 
With rigour ſo outrageous he ſmit, 

That a large ſhare it hew'd out of the reſt, 


fairly bleſt. Fairy Queen. 
4. There is a peculiar ſtructure of this 
word, in which it is not very evident 
whether it be a ac or a verb, but I 
conceive it to be the 20 To blame, 
in French a fort; culpable ; worthy of 


cenſure. i 
You were to blame, T muſt be plain with you, 
To part ſo ſlightly with your wite's firſt gift. 
| > Shakeſpeare. 
I do not alk whether they were miſtaken; bur, 
whether they were to blame in the manner. 
Stilling fleet, 
Now we ſhould hold them much to blame, 

If they went back before they came. 
BLAaA'MEFUL. aaj. from blame and full. 
Criminal; guilty ; meriting blame, 

Is not the cauier of theſe timeleſs deaths 
As blamefa! as the executioner ? Shakeſteare. 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 
If ever lady wrong'd her lord fo much, 
Thy mother took into her b/ameful bed 
Scme ern untutor'd chur!, Shakeſpeare. 
BLA'MELESS. adj. [from &/ame.] 
1. Guiltleſs; innocent; exempt from 
cenſure or blame, | 
She found out the righteous, and preſerved him 
| blameleſs unto God. Wiſdom, x. 5. 
The flames aſcend on either altar clear, 
Waite thus the b/:zmeleſs maid addreſs'd her pray'r. 
| Dryden. 
Such a leſſening of our coin will deprive great 
numbers of blume!fs men of a fifth part of their 
ettatcs. Loc Re. 
2. Sometimes it 15 uſed with off 
We will be Plameleſs of this thine oath. 
| ofſpua, ii. 17. 
[from Slameleſs. 
without crime. 


Br A M ELE SLT. adv. 
Innocently; 

It is the wiifut oppoſing explicit articles, and 

not the not be!;-ving them when not revealed, or 
not with that conviction, againſt which he cannot 


* BGlametcly, without pertinacy, hold out, that will 
bring danger of ruin on any. Hamme nd. 
BLANMELE SN ESS. 2. /. {from Slameleſi. 
Innocence; exemption from cenſure. 
Having reſolved, with him in Homer, that all 
is chargeable an Jupiter and fate, they infer, with 


him, the blamel;ſne/s of the inferiour agent. Hamm. 


BTLA MER. 2. . from lame. ] One that 
blames or finds fault; a cenſurer. 
In me you've hallowed a pagan muſe, 
! And denizon'd a ſtranger, who miſtaught 
By blamers of the times they marr'd, hath ſ-ught 
* Virtues in corners. Donne. 
BLramMBwo'kTHY. adj. [from Blame and 
worthy,] Culpable ; blamable; wor- 
thy of blame or. cenſure. 

Although the ſame ſhould be blamenvertby, yet 
this age hath forborn to incus the danger of any 
ſack blame. | Hooker. 


And glancing down his ſhield, from blame him 


Pri. 


B L A 
To BLANCH. v. a. [Slanchir, Fr.] 
1. To whitenz to change from ſome- 
other colour to white, 
You can behc!d ſuch fights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, _ 
When mine is b/anch*'d with fears, Shateſpare, 
A way of whiting wax cheaply may be ot ule; 
and we have fet down the practice of tradeſmen 
who blanch it. Boyle. 
And ſin's black dye ſeems Blanch'd by age to 
virtue. Dryden. 
2. To ſtrip or peel ſuch things as have 
huſks. | 


Their ſuppers may be biſket, raiſins of the ſun, 

and a few launched almonds. a Wijeman. 

3. To ſlur; to balk ; to paſs over; to ſhuit 
away. Not now in ule. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs 
and ands, to qualify treaſon; whereby every one 
might expreſs his malice, and blanch his danger. 

. Bacon. 

You are not tranſported in an action that warms 
the blood, and is appearing holy, to bl/anch, or 
take for admitted, the point of lawfulneſs. Bacon. 

To BLANCH. v. n. To evade; to ſhift 


to ſpeak ſoft. . 
Optimi confiliarii mortui; books will ſpeak plain, 
when counſellors b/lanch. Bacon. 


whitener. Die. 
BLAND. adj. [landus, Lat.] Soft; mild; 


gentle, 
In her face excuſe 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt; 


Miiton. 
An even calm 
Perpetual reign'd, ſive what the zephyrs bland 
Breath'd o'er the blue expanſe. 
To ULANDISH. Y. a. [blandior, Lat.] 
To ſmooth; to foften. I have met with 
this word in no other pailage. 
Muſt'ring all her wiles, 
With Llandiſb'd parleys, feminine aſſaults, 
Tongue- batteries, the ſurceas'd not day nor night 
To ſtorm me over-watch'd, and weary'd out. Milt. 
Br a'NDISHMENT. z. /. [from blandiſb x. 
landitiæ, Lat.] | 
1. Act of fondneſs; expreſſion of tender- 
neſs by geſture. 

I he little babe up in his arms he hent, 

Who, with ſweet pleaſure and bold band ment, 

Gan ſmile. | . — Epenjers: 
Tach bird and beaſt, behold 

Approaching two and two; theſe cow'ring low 

With Clundifi ment. : Ailton. 
2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches. 

He was both well and fair ſpoken, and would 
uſe ſtiusge ſweetneſs and blandifoment of words 
where he deficed to effect or perſuade any thing 
that he took to heart. Beacons 

3. Kind treatment ; careſs, 

Him Dido now with 6/andiſbment de tains; 

But I ſuſpect the town where Juno reigna. Dryd, 

In order to bring thoſe infidels within the wiee 
circle of whiggiſh community, neither &l/und/f- 
ment: nor promiſes are omitted. Scr. 

BLANK. adj. [blanc, Fr. derived by 
Menage from Altianus, thus: Aibianz:, 
albianicus, bianieus, biancus, tianco, 
blanicus, blancas, blanc ; by others, from 
blanc, which, in Danith, fignifes Sin- 
ing; in contormity to which, the Ger- 
mans have &/ancter, to ſhine ; the Sax- 
ons, blæcan; and the Englim, beach, 
to whiten. ] 
ie. 

To the Bart moon 
Her office they preſcci>'2 ; £ th' other five 
Their planetary motion Mit, 


z. Without 


BLaNοHER. x. J. [from Blanch.] A 
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And behold ſeven thin ears, and Blaſted with 
the eaſt wind, fprung up af ter them. : Gene So 
be, that like lightning ſkin'd while her face 

laſted 3 : 
The ook now reſembles, which lightning ol 

ö blo ed. a Fo 
To his — years your cenſures you would ſuit, 
Not blaft that blofſom, but expect the fruit, Dryd. 

Agony unmix'd, inceſſant gall — 
Corroding every thought, and blaſting all 
Love's paradiſe. | : ; Thomſen. 
z. To injure ; to invalidate; to make in- 
amous. : 
_ ſnews himſelf weak, if he will take my 
word when he thinks I deſerve no credit; or ma- 
licious, if he kizaws I deſerve credit, and yet goes 
about to blaſt it. : | 
4. To cut off ; to hinder from coming to 
maturity. D 

This commerce Jehoſhaphat king of Judea-en- 
deavoured to renew; but his enterprize was b/afted 
þy the deſtruction of veſſels in the harbour, Arbuth, 

5. To confound ; to ſtrike with terrour. 
Trumpeters, | 
With brazen din b/aft you the city's ears; 
Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. Shak, 
BLa'sTMENT. . J {from 6laſt.] Blaſt; 
ſudden ſtroke of infection, Not now 
in uſe, > —_ 5 

In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 

Contagious blaſtments are moit imminent. Shakeſp. 


Bia'ranT. adj. [blattant, Fr.] Bellow- 


ing as a calf. 
You learn this language from the Slatant beaſt, 
: Dryden. 
To BLa'TTER. v. 2. [from Slatero, Lat.] 
To roar; to make a ſer.ſeleſs noiſe. It 
is a word not now uſed. 

She rode at peace, through his only pains and ex- 
cellent endurance, however envy liſt to b/atter againſt 
him. | Spenſer. 

BLATTERA TION. z. . [blatteratio, Lat.] 
Noiſe ; ſenſeleſs roar. 


Bur. a. F. [alburave.} A fmall white i- 


ver fiſh; called alſo a bleat. | 
BLAZE. n. /. [blape, a torch, Saxon. ] 
1. A flame; the light of the flame: Slaxe 
implies more the light than the heat. 
The main blaze of it is paſt; but a ſmall thing 
would make it flame again. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyls of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the ſight. Dryden. 
What groans of men ſhall fill the martial field! 
How fierce a blaze his flaming pile ſhall yield! 
What fun'ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee! Dryd. 
2, Publication; wide diffuſion of report. 
For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 
The people's praiſe, if always praiſe uymixt ? Mie. 
3: Blaze is a white mark upon a horſe, de- 
ſcending from the forehead almoſt to the 
noſe, Frarrier's Dig. 
ToBLaze, v. x. [from the noun.] 
2. To flame; to ſhew the light of a flame. 
Thus you may long live an happy inſtrument 
for your king and country; you ſhall not be a me- 
dor, or a b/azing ſtar, but fella fixa; happy here, 
and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 
The third fair morn now'b/az'd upon the main, 
Then glofly ſmooth lay all the liquid plain. Pope. 
2. To be conſpicuous. 
„ BLA ZB. via. 
1. To Publiſh ; to make known; to ſpread 
far and wide. ; 
. The noiſe af this fight, and iſſue thereof, be- 
5 blazed by the country people to ſome noblemen 
chereabouts, they came thither. Sidney. 


So words, in hopes to blaze a ſtedfaſt mind, 
a marble choſe, as of like temper known. Sidn. 


Stilling fleet. | 


| 


BLE 


| Thou ſhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back. Shak. 
When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen; *' 


princes. Shakeſpeare. 
But he went out, and began to publiſh it much, 
and to b/aze abroad the matter. Mark. 
_ Such muſick worthieſt were to b/aze 
The peerleſs height of her immortal praiſe, 


Whole luſtre leads us. Milton. 
8 Far beyond f 

The ſons of Anak, famous now and blaz'd, 

Fearleſs of danger, like a petty god 

I walk'd about. Milton. 


Whoſe follies, Blaz'd about, to all are known, 
And are a ſecret to himſelf alone. Granville. 
But, mortals, know, tis ſtill our greateſt pride 
To Saxe thoſe virtues which the good would hide. 
| Pepe. 
2. To blazon; to give an account of en- 
ſigns armorial in proper terms. This is 
not now uſed. 
This, in ancient times, was called a fierce ; and 
vou thould then have 6/2zed it thus: he bears a 
fierce, ſible, between two fierces, or. Peachan. 


2LA'ZER. z. . [from Slaxe.] One that 


ſpreads reports. 

Utferers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd, 

Babblers of folly, and haxers af crime; 
His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard, 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time; 
Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. 
Spenſer. 
To BLA ZO. v. a, [blaſonner, Fr.] 
1. To explain, in proper terms, the fi- 
gures on enſigns armorial. 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, 
which I am not lierald enough to blazn into 
Engliſh. : Addiſon. 

2. Todeck; to embelliſh ; to adorn. 
She blazeons in dread {miles her hideous form; 
So lightning gilds the unrelenting ſtorm. Garth. 
3. To diſplay; to ſet to ſhow. 
O thou goddeſs, 
Thou divine nature! how thyſelf thou blazcn'ft 
In theſe two princely boys! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To celebrate; to ſet out. | 
One that excels the quirk of þ/az:ning pens, | 
And, in th' eſſential veſture of creation, 
Does hear all excellency. Shakeſpeare. | 


5. To blaze about; to make public. 
What's this but libelling againſt the ſenate, 
And blaxoning our injuſtice every where? Shakeſp. 
Bua'zon. . /. [from the verb.] | 
1. The art of drawing or explaining coats 


of arms. | 
Proceed unto beaſts that are given in arms, and 
teach me what I ought to obſerve in their Saxen. 
| Peacham. 
2. Show; divulgation ; publication. 
But this eternal Haxon muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and bloed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Celebration; proclamation of ſome 
quality, |; 
I am a gentleman,-Pl be ſworn thou art; 
Thy — thy face, thy limbs, action, and 
irits 
Do give thee five-fold Blazon. Shakeſpeare. 
Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the 
blazon of their exploits upon the company. Collier. 
BLA'zoOnRY. . . [from blazor.] The art 


The heav'ns themſelves blaze forth the death of | 


| BLE 
When turtles tread, and rooks and dw; 


Should I not ſeek 
The clemeney of ſome more temp'rate clime, 
To purge my gloom ; and, by the ſun refin'd, - 
Baſk in his beams, and bleach me in the wind? 
X Dryden, 
To Bleacn. v. 2. To grow white; to 
grow white in the open air. | 
The white ſheet bleaching inthe open field. Shak. 
For there are various penances enjoin'd ; 
And ſome are hung to bleach upon the wind; 
Some plung'd in waters. Dryden. 
The deadly winter ſeizes; ſhuts up ſenſe 
Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiffen'd corſe, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt. 


BLEAK. adj, [blac, blæc, Saxon.] 
1. Pale. | 
2, Cold; chill; cheerleſs. 


8 Intreat the North | 

To make his b/cak winds kiſs my parched lips, 

And comfort me with cold. SFalcſteare. 

The goddeſs that in rural ſhrine | 

Dwell'tt here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 

Forbidding ever; bleak unkindly fog 

To touch the proſperous growth of this tall vo. 

Ailton. 

Her deſolation preſents us with nothing but 

bleak and barren proſhects. Addiſon, 
Say, will ye bleſs the þ{:23 Atlantick ſllore. 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more? Pepe, 
BLEAK. . /. [ alburnus, from his white 
or bleak colour.] A tmall river ſiſn. 

The bfeat, or trethwater ſprat, is ever in mo- 
tion, and therefore called by ſome the river ſwal- 
low. His back is of a pleaſant, fad ſea water 
green; his belly white and ſhining like the moun- 
tain ſnow. Bl:aks are excellent meat, and in bet 
ſeaſon in Auguſt. | alten. 


BLE AKN Ess. u. . [from Seat. ] Coldneſs; 


chilneſs. | 
The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, 
without complaining of the bleabnes ot the air; 
as the armies of the northern nations keep the 
field all winter, ; ; ; Addiſon. 
BLEAK T. adj. [from Sea.] Bleak; cold; 
chill. | | 
On ſhrubs they browze, and, on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryden. 


| BLEAR. adi. [#laer, a bliſter, Dutch.] 
1. Dim with rheum or water ; ſore with 


rheum. 
It is a tradition that bear eyes affect ſound eyes. 
þ Bacon. 
It is no more in the power of calumny to blat 
the dignity of an honeſt man, than of the bl/eay 
eyed owl to caſt ſcandal on the fun, L Eſtrango. 
His Hear eyes ran ig gutters to his chin; 
His beard was ſtabble, and his cheeks were thin, 
Dryden, 
When thou ſhalt ſec the B lear eyed fathers teach 
Their ſons this harth and mouldy fort of ſpecch. 
| Dryden. 
2, Dim; obſcure in general, or that 
which makes dimneſs. 
Thus I hurl 
My dazzling ſpells into the ſpongy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with b/ear illuſion, 
And give it falſe preſentments. Milton. 


To BLEAR. wv. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To make the eyes watry, or ſore with 


rheum. ; 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the &/:ared figh 


of blazoning. 
Give certain rules as to the principles of b/a- , 
aonry. . Peacham on Drawing. 
To BLEACH. v. a. ¶ bleecben, Germ.] To 
whiten; commonly to whiten by expo- 
ſure to the open air. 


Vor, I. 


Are ſpectacled te ſee him. Shakeſpeare, 

The Dardanian wives, 

With 3l:ared viſages, come forth to view 

The iſſue of th” exploit. Shakeſpeare. 
When I was young, I, like a lazy fool, 

Would bleur my eye with oil to ſtay frompſeheol ; 

Averſe to pains. _ Dryden. 
4% Cc 2. T0 


And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks. Shak. 
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B L'E 


2. To dim the eyes. 5 
This may ſtand for a pretty ſuperficial argu- 
ment, to blear our eyes, and lull us aſleep in ſecu- 
rity. Ralcigh. 
BIEAREDVTSs. 7. from bleared.] The 
ſtate of being bleared, or dimmed with 


rheum. 
The defluxion falling upon the edges of the 
eyelids, makes a blrarcdneſc. Wileman. 
To BLEAT. v. 1. {blazan, Sax.] To cry 
as a ſheep. | 
We were as txinn'd lambs, that did friſæ i“ th 
ſun, 
And bat the one at th' other. 
| You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath: made the ewe cat for the lamb. 
| Merch. of Vin. 
While on ſweet graſs her Mating charge does lie, 
Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. Roſcommon. 
What bull dares bellow, or what ſheep dares Clear, 
Within the lion's den? Dryden. 


DB EATr. . /. {from the verb.] The cry 


of a ſheep or lamb. 
Set in my ſhip, mine ear reach'd, where we rode, 
The bellowing of oxcn, and the bea! 
Or fleecy theep. . Chapman. 
BI EB. z. /. [blaen, to ſwell, Germ.] A 


bliſter. Skinner. 
BI ED. preterite and particip. [from To 
bleed.] 


To BLEED. v. . pret. I bled; I have 
bled. [ bledan, Saxon. ] 
1. To loſe blood; to run with blood. 
I bleed inwardly for my lord. Shakeſpeare. 
Bleed, Lleed, poor country |! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure; 
For goodneſs dare not check thee! Shakeſpeare. 
Many, upon the ſeeing of others bleed, or ftran- 
| gled, or tortured, themſelves are ready to faint, as 
if they bled. 5 Baccn. 
2. To die a violent death. | 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day; 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play ? Pre. 
3. To loſe blood medicinally ; as, he 4 
for a fever. Fa 
4. To drop, as blood. It is applied to 
any thing that drops from ſome body on 
inciſion, as blood from an animal. 
For me the balm ſhail &/ced, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 
To BLEED. v. a. To let blood; to take 
blood from. 
That from a patriot of diſtinguiſn'd note, 
Have bled and purg'd me to a ſimple vote. Pepe. 


Br xe1T., adj. Baſhful. It is uſed in 
BLATE. I Scotland, and the bordering 
counties. 


To BLE MISH. «©. a. [from blame, Junius; 
from bleme, white, Fr. Skinner.] 
1. To mark with any deformity. | 
Likelier that my outward face might have been 
diſguiſed, than that the face of ſo excellent a mind 
could have been thus b/emifhed. Sidney. 


2. To defame; to tarniſh, with reſpect to 


reputation. | | 
Not that my verſe would hlemiſb all the fair; 
But yet if ſome be bad, tis wiſdom to beware. Dry. 
Thoſe, who, by concerted detamations, endca- 
vour to &/zifh his character, incur the complicated 
guilt of Qander and periury. Addiſons 


 Bre'wisn, z. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A mark of deformity ; a ſcar; a di- 
mination of beauty. 


As he hath cauſed a bemifſh in a man, ſo ſhall it 


be done to him again. Leviticus. 

Open it ſo from the eye-lid, that you divide 
not that; for, in ſo doing, ybu will leave a reme- 
wiels b/emiſh. Wiſeman. 


12. Reproach ; diſgrace ; imputation. 


S} ae care. 


B L E 


That you have been earneſt, ſhould be no hemiſb 
or diſcredit at all unto you. Hooker, 

And if we ſhall neglect to propagate t'.-ie 
bleſſed diſpoſitions, what others can undertake it, 
without ſome b/cmiſþ to us, ſome reflection on our 
negligence? | Spratt. 

None more induſtriouſſy publiſh the blemiſhes of 
an extraordinary reputation, than ſuch as lie open 
to the ſame cenſures ; raiſing applauſe to them- 
ſclves, for reſembling a perſon of an exalted repu- 
tation, though in the blameable parts of his cha- 
rater. Addiſon. 

3- Aſoll; turpitude ; taint ; deformity. 
Firſt thall virtue be vice, and beauty be counted 


a hlemiſp, . 5 
Ere that I leave with ſong of praiſe her praiſe to 
ſolemnize. Sidney. 


Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, 
That clear ſhe died from em iſb criminal. Fairy Q. 
Is conformity with Rome a blemiſh unto the 
church of England, and unto churches abroad an 
vrnament ? Hacker. 
Nat a hair periſh'd : 
On their ſuſtaining garments not a blemriſhy I 
But freſher than before. Shakeſpeare. 
Evadne's huſband ! *tis a fault 
To love, a blemiſh to my thought. Walle, 
That your duty may no þ/:-1þ take, 
I will myſelf your father's captive make. Dryden. 
Such a mirth as this is capable of making a 
beauty, as well as a blemiſb, the ſubject of derifion. 
| Addiſen. 
To BILENCH. v. 2. To ſhrink; to ſtart 
back; to give way: not uſed, 
I'll obſerve his looks; 
I' tent him to the quick; if he but blensh, 
I know my courſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Patience herſelf, what goddeſs eer ſhe be, 
Doth letler b/ench at ſufferance than I do. Shakeſp. 
Hold you ever to our ſpecial drift; | 
Though ſometimes you do Bench from this to that, 
As cauſe duth miniſter. | Shakeſpeare. 
To BEN OH. v. a. To hinder; to ob- 


ſtrut, Not uſed, 

The rebels beſieged them, winning the even 
ground on the top, by carrving up great truſſes 
of hay before them, to bench the defendants 
ſight, and dead their ſhot. Carew. 
To BLEND. wv. a. preter. I blended ; an- 

ciently, 6/e:7, [blendan, Saxon. ] 

1. To mingle together. | 

Tis beauty truly blext, whoſe red and white 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand hath laid 
on. Shakeſpeare. 
The miſtion taught by the ancients is too flight 
or grois ; for bodies mixed according to their hy- 
potheſis, would not appear ſuch to the acute eyes 
of a lynx, who would diſcern the elements, if they 
were no otherwiſe mingled, than but blended but 
not united. Boyle. 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majeſty together b/cnd. Dryden, 

The grave, where even the great find reſt, 

And blended lie th* oppreſſor and th' oppreſs'd. 
| Pepe. 
2. To confound. | 

The moon ſhould wander from her beaten way, 

the times and ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves 4 

by diſordered and confuſed mixture. Hooker, 
3. To pollute ; to ſpoil ; to corrupt. This 

ſignification was anciently much in ule, 
but is now wholly obſolete. 

* Which _ he ſaw, he burnt with jealous fire; 

e eye of reaſon was with rage yblent. Fairy Q. 
. of worldly muck doch Bully z lend, * 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit. Fairy Q. 
The whilſt thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 

And thy throne royal with di ſhonour ent. Spenſcr. 
BLE N DER. 2. . [from To blend.) The 

perſon that mingles. 


BlExnT. The obſolęte participle of blend. 


3. Happy in the joys of heaven, 


See BLEND, | 


BLE 


To BLESS, v. a. preterite and particizle 
bleed or bleft. \bleypian, Savon.) ; 
1. To make happy; to proſper ; to mane 
ſucceſsful. 5 
The quality of mercy is not ftrain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gent:c rain of heaven 
Up:n the place beneath. It is twice þ/-/,"2: 
It 3/efjeth him that gives, and him tha: ? il... 


fear, ö 


bad * 


Clas end. a. : 
Happy this iſle, with ſuch a hero 3%; 
What virtue dwells not in his loyal breait ? 777, 
In vain with folding arms the youth 5541'4 
To ſtop her flight, and ſtrain the flying ſhale; 
But ſhe return'd no more, to bleſs his longing 10s, 
| 5 

O hoſpitable Jove ! we thus invoke, ts 
Bleſs to both nations this auſpicious hour, Didi, 

2. To wiſh happineſs to another ; to pro- 
nounce a bleſſing upon him. 

And this is the bleſſing wherewith Moſes tle 
man of God bh%% d the children of Ifracl, befue 
his death. Denteronn;y, 

3. To conſecrate by a prayer, 
He bleſſed, and brake, and gave the loaves, 
Mat: 770. 
4. To praiſe; to glorify for benefits te- 
ceived; to celebrate. 

Unto us there is one only guide of all agen 
natural, and he both the creator and worker 4 
in all, alone to be d, adored, and honuured by 
all for ever. Hebe. 

But 5/e/s'd be that great pow'r, that hat! u; 

blets's 8 

With longer life than earth and heay'n can hae. 
Dar. 
5. It ſeems, in one place of Sener, to 
ſignify the ſame as to wave ; 7s brat- 
aiſh ; to flouriſh. This ſignification 15 
taken from an old rite of our Ronu!l an- 
ceſtors, who, ble/ing a held, directed 
their hands in quick ſucceſſion to 4 

parts of it. ; 

Whom when the prince to battle new addreſt, 

And threat'ning high lis dreadful ftroke did tec, 
His ſparkling blade about his head he 6/:#, 
And ſmote off quite his right leg by the knee. 

| Fairy Lakes. 
BLE“ss ED. particip. adj. [from To ble.) 
1. Happy ; enjoying felicity. 
Bliſſed are the barren, : Lite. 
2. Holy and happy; happy in the fayo!: 
of God, 2 
All generations ſhall call me Sl. Lye, 


a 


Blejj:d are the dead which die in the Lord. N=. 

Bue'sss Thiſtle, [ cnicus, Lat.] The nam? 
of a plant. 

BLE"sSEDLY, adv. [from bleed.) Ei. 


wy. 
. accident of Clitophon's taking, ba lo 
bl:ſſedly procured their meeting. Sg 
BLEsSEDNESS. 2. . [from cd. 
1. Happineſs; felicity. | 
Many times have I, leaning to yonder pana e. 
mired the Bl«fſ:dneſs of it, that it could b 
without the ſenſe of pain. wi 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upor Em; 
For then, and not till then, he felt bimfel, 15 
And found the bleſedneſs of being little. 4. 
2, Sanctity. 

Earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill d, 
Than that, which, withering on the viz" troy 
Grows, lives, and dies in ſingle b/:/cdn/* Shalsfe 

3. Heaven! 


al * 
£45 
614+ #0 
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«+ Heavenly felicity. 


\ It is ſuch an one, as, 


being begun in grace, 


les into glory, blefſednefs, and immortality. South. 


Dirine favour. 5 

Biss ER. u. /. [from Bleßß.] He that 

pleſſes, or gives a bleſſing; he that 
makes any thing proſper. 

When thou receiveſt pra:ſe, take it indifferently, 

urn it to God, the giver of the gift, or Ver 


n | Taylor. 

Biz's$1NG. 1. J. [from bleſs.J 

1. Benediction; a prayer by which hap- 

ineſs is implored for any one. : 

2. A declaration by which happineſs is 

promiſed in a prophetick and authori- 
tative manner. 


and eur 
of the action. 


The perton that is called, kneeleth down before 


the chair, and the father layeth his hand upon his 
head, or her head, and giveth the being. Bacen. 
Any of the means of happinels ; a gift; 
an advantage; a benefit. 
Nor are his 6/eſſings to his banks confin'd, 
Put free, and common, as the ſea and wind. 
| Denbam. 
Palitical jealouſy Is very reaſonable in perſons 
rerſuaded of the excellency of ther conſtitution, 
who believe that they derive from it the moſt va- 
luable bleſſings of. ſociety. Addiſon. 
A juſt and wiſe magiſtrate is a bleſſing as exten- 
Eve as the community to which he belongs: a 
ing which includes all other bleſſings whatſoever, 


that telate to this life. Atterbury. 
4. Divine favour, 
My pretty couſin, 
B. Hug upon vou! Shakeſpeare. 


| 11d moſt need of bleffing, and Amen 

Stuck in my throat. Shakeſprave. 
Honour thy father and mother, both in wor. 
5nd deed, that a ng may come upon thee Som 
them. Ecclius. 
He ſhall receive the ing from che Lord. P/a/, 
. The Hebrews, under this name, often 
underſtood the preſents which friends 
make to one another; in all probabi- 
lity, becauſe they are generally attended 
with 5/;/ings and compliments both from 

thoſe who give, and thoſe who receive. 
Calo. 
And Jacob ſaid, receive my preſent at my hand; 
tike, I pray thee, my Hing that is brought to 
. thee, Geneſis. 


LY 


BLEST, preterite and participle. [from ble/5.] 


Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt l 

B'/t in thy genius, in thy love too 54 Pope. 
Buzw. The preterite from blow. 

The reſt fled into a ſtrong tower, where, ſeeing 
no remedy, they deſperately blezꝛo up themſelves, 
Wit a great part of the caſtle, with gunpowder. 

| Knolles. 

BleYME. 2. / An inflammation in the 
foot of a horſe, between the ſole and the 
bone. Farrier's Didt. 
Briaug , [The etymology unknown.) 
1. Mildew; according to Skinner : but it 
ſeems taken by molt writers, in a ge- 
neral ſenſe, for any cauſe of the failure 
of fruits, | 


1 complained to the oldeſt and beſt gardeners, 
„no oiten fell into the ſame misfoitune, and 
eſteemed it ſome blight of the ſpring. Temple. 


| 2. Any thing nipping, or blaſting. 


'hen you come to the proof once, the firſt |. 


Uizh; of froſt ſhall moſt infallibly ſtrip you of all 


your glory, L' Eftrange, 
ToBLicar, v. a. Pfrom the noun. ] 


1. Jo corrupt with mildew. 
This vapour bears up along with it any noxious | 
mineral teams; it then blaſts vegetables, % bt. 


. | 


» 


5 BES :- 


corn and fruit, and is ſometimes injurious, even 
to men. | 

2. In general, to blaſt; to hinder from 
fertility. : 

My country neighbours do not find it impoſſible 
to think of a lame horſe they have, or their High ted 
corn, till they have run over in their minds all 
beings. | | Loc Ec. 

But left harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, 
And roughly b/ighr the tender buds of joy, 

Let reaſon teach. Lyttelton, 


BLIND. adj. blind, Saxon. ] 
1. Deprived of _ ; wanting the ſenſe 


of ſeeing ; dar . 
The lind man that governs his ſteps by feel- 

ing, in defect of eyes, receives adve:tiſement of 

things through a ſtaff, Digby. 
Thoſe other two, equall'd with me in fate, 

So were i equall'd with them in renown ! 

Blind Thamyris, and Cid Mæonides; 

And Teretias, and Ph:ncas, prophets old. Milton. 


2. Intellectually dark; unable to judge; 


ignorant: with to before that which is 


unſeen. . 
All authors to their own defects are Blind; 
Hadſt thou but, Janus like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, what ſplay mouths they make; 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back. Dryd. 
3. Sometimes . 
Blind of the future, and by rage miſled, 
He pulls his crimes upon his people's head. Dryd. 


4. Unſeen ; out of the publick view; pri- 
vate: generally with ſome tendency to 


ſome contempt or cenſure. 

To grievous and ſcandalous inconveniencies they 
make themſelves ſubject, with whom any ind or 
ſecret corner is judged a fit houſe of common 
prayer. a Heoter. 


5. Not eaſily diſcernible ; hard to find; 


dark; obicure ; unſeen. 

There he alto b/;zd fires under ſtone, which 
flame not out; but oil being poured upon them, 
they flame out. Bacon. 

1 Where elſe 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the hd mazes of this tangled wood? Milton. 
How have we wander'd a long diſmal night, 
Led through 8/ind paths by each deiuding light! 
Rolcommen. 

Part creeping under ground, their journey blind, 
And climbing from below, their tellows meet. 

* Diyden. 

So mariners miſtake the promis'd guſt, 

And, with full fails, cn the lind rocks are loſt. 
8 Dryden. 

A poſtern door, yet unobſerv'd and free, 
Join'd by the length of a blind gallery, 
To the king's cloſet led. a 

6. Blind Veſſels. [with chymiſts.] Such 
as have no.opening but on one ſide, 
To BLIND. S. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To make blind; to deprive of fight. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your b/inding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes Shazcſpeare. 
Of whole hand have I received any bribe to 
klin mine eyes therewith ? and I will reftore it. 
i Samucl, 


A blind guide 14 certainly a great miſchief; but 


a guide that 6/inis thoſe whom he ſhould lead, is 
undoubtedly a much greater. South. 
2. To darken; to obſcure to the eye. 

Sq whirl the ſeas, ſuch darkneſs Hinds the ſky, 

That the black night receives a deeper dye. Dryd. 
3. To darken the underſtanding. 

This my long-ſuffering, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and ſcorn ſhall never taſte, 
But hard be harden'd, blind be Blinded more. Milt. 

4. To obſcure to the underſtanding. 

The ftate of the controverſy between us he en- 
deavoured, with all his art, to blizd and confound. 

| h Stilling fleets 


ryden. 


W.:dward. | 


* 


BLIND. 2. / 
1. Something to hinder the ſight. 

Hardly any thing in our converſation is pure 
and genuine; civility caſts a hlind over the duty, 
under ſome cuſtomary words. L' Eftrange. 

2. Something to miſlead the eye, or the 
underſtanding, 

Theſe diſcourſes ſet an oppoſition between his 
commands and decrees ;z making the one a blird 
for the execution of the other. Decay of Piay. 

To BLINDTOCUD. v. a, [from blind and 
old.] To hinder from ſeeing, by blinds, 


ing the eyes. 
When they had blindfe/d:d him, they firuck 
him on the face. | Luke. 
Bui xprory, adj. [from the verb.] Hav- 
Ing the eyes covered. | 
And ort himſelf he chanc'd to hurt unwares, 
Whilit reaton, blent through paſſion, nought deſ- 
cried, 
But, > a Liadizid bull, at random fares, 
And where he hits, nought knows, end where 
he hurts, nought cares. Fairy Queens 
Who bind walks upon a river's brim, 
When he thould fee, has he deſerv'd to ſwim ? 
Dryden. 
When lots are ſhuffled together, or a man Ad- 
eld caſts a dye, what reaſon can he have to pre- 
ſume, that he thall draw a white ſtone rather than 
a black ? South. 
The women will look into the ſtate of the nation 
with their own eyes, and be no longer led biindfc'd 
by a male legiſlature. Addi an. 
BLI N DLV. adv. [from blind.] | 
1. Without ſight. 
2. Implicitly ; without examination. 
1 The old king, after a long debate, 
By his imperious miſtreſs blindly led, 
Has given Cydaria to Orbellan's bed. Dryden. 
How ready zeal for intereſt and party, is to 
charge atheiſm on thoſe, who will not, without 
examining, tubmit, and blindly fwallow their non- 
ſenſe. Lockes 
3. Without judgment or direction. 
How ſeas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void; and, in their fall, 
Were Llindly gather'd in this goodly ball. Dryden. 
BuinpMan's BUFF. #. % A play in 
which ſome one is to have his eyes co- 
vered, and hunt out the reſt of the 
company. 
Diſguis'd in all the maſk of night, 
We I:tt our champion on his flight; 
At 6:;niirman's buff to grope his way, 
In equal tear of night and day. Hudibras. 
He imagines I ſhut my eyes again; but ſurely 
he fancies 1 play at blindman's buff with him; for 
he thinks I never have my eyes open. Stilling flects 
Bii'npxEess. »./. [from blind.] 


1. Want of ſight. ' 
I will ſmite every houſe of the people with Slird- 
1065. Zechariah, 
2. Ignorance; intellectual darkneſs. 
All the reit as born of ſavage brood, 
But with baſe thoughts, are into blindneſs led, 
And kept from looking on the lightſome . 5 
Ihe ner. 
Nor can we call it choice, when what Wh 
Folly and 4!indn2/s only could refuſe, Denbam. 
+ Whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe 
- ſimple ideas, we fall preſently into darkneſs and 
difficulties, and can diſcover nothing farther but 
our own blindneſs and ignorance, Locke. 
BLi'NDNETTLE. 2. J. [ ſcrofularia.] A 
plant. 
BLI NDSID E. 2. from blind and ſide.] 


Weakneſs; foible; weak part. 

He is too great a lover of himſelf; this is one 
of his blind ſides:; the beſt of men, I fear, are not 
without them. S⁊oiſt. 


BLI “X DPWORM. z. , [cecilia, from blind 
. C-6:2 and 
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1. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 


That, to trepan the one to think 


2. To ſee obſcurely. 


BTI NK ARD. 2. . [from Blink. 
1. One that has bad eyes. 
2. Something twinkling. 


and in ſorre none but Llintards, and obſcure ones. 
BLISS. ». / [blfre, Sax. from bli Sap ian, 
1. The higheſt degree of happineſs ; bleſ- 


am the way; the way that leadeth us from miſery 


2, Felicity in general. 


BL1'ssFUL. adj. [from 8:5 and full.) Full 


Son of the b/ifsful viſion, and confuſion of face. 


BL1'SSEULNESS. 2. , from 6/;&ful.] Hap- 
To Bri'ssou. wv. n. To caterwaul; to be 


BLI'STER. . [ Bluyſßer, Dutch.] 
1. A puſtule formed by raifing the cuticle 


I 


and averm.] A ſmall viper, called hke- 
wiſe a flow worm ; believed not to be 
Venomous, | 
You ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue, 

horny hedgetwgs, ke not ſcen; 

Newte and I lindatcrms, do nv wrong; 

Come not near our fairy queen- Shakeſpeare. 

The greater flow worin, called alſo the blind- 

crm, is Cmmonty thought to be blind, becauſe 
ot the littleneſs of his eyes. Gre. 


„ BLINK. v. a. [6/inchen, Daniſh. ] 


So politick, as if one eye 
Up;n the other were a ſpy; 
The other blind, both trove to blink. Hudibras. 
What's here! the portrait of a þ/intinp ideot. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Sweet and love'y wall, 
Shew me thy chink, to #/ink through with mine 
eyne. Shateſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul procl aim; 
Ore eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 


% 
In ſcme parts we ſee many glorious and eminent 
ſtars, in others few of any remarkable greatneſs, 


 Hakewill. 
to rejoice. ] 


ſedneſs ; felicity : generally uſed of the 


happineſs of bleſſed ſouls. 
A mighty Saviour bath witneſſed of himſelf, I 


into bliſs. ; Hooker. 
: Dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 
That time celeſtial viſages ; yet, mix'd 
With-pity, violated not their 6/:/c. 
© With me 
All my redeem'd may dwell, in joy and bliſs, Milt. 


Milton. 


Condition, gircumſtance is not the thing; 
Bl:fs is the ſame in ſubject or in king. Pee. 


of joy; happy in the higheſt degree. 
Yet ſwimming in that ſea of &i joy, 

He nought forgot. Fairy Queen. 
The two ſaddeſt ingredients in hell, are depriva- 


Hammond. 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupt-d joy, unrival'd love, 
In 8lifsful ſolitude. Milton. 
So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 
And ſteal thyſelf from life by Now decays. Pope. 
Firtt in the fields I try the filvan ſtrains, 
Nor bluſh to ſport in Windſor's 64/5fu/ plains. 


Pape. 
BUurSSFULLY. av. [from 6//5fu!.) Hap- | 


ptly. 
pineſs ; fulneſs of joy. 


lufttul. Dit. 


from the cutis, and filled with ferous 
blood. | 
In this ſtate ſhe gallops, night by night, 
Over ladies lips, who trait on kiiſes dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with 6/:ers plagues, 
B:caute their breaths wich ſwee:meats tainted are. 
: St ab. ſpeare. 
I found a great b/ifer drawn by the garlick, but 
had it cut, which run a good deal of water, but 


To BLOAT. wv. u. 


Bio'BBER. . . [from Blob.] 


n. cd again by nett night, Temple. 


BLO 


2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation 


of a film or ſkin from the other parts. 


Upon the leaves there riſeth a tumour like a 
blifter, Bacon. 


Te Bui'sTER. v. z. [from the noun.] To 


riſe in bliſters. . | 
If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue Bier, 
And never to my red-look'd anger be 
The trumpet any more. Shakeſpeare. 
Embrace thy kne.s with loathing hands, 
Which 8/iftcr when they touch thee. Dryden. 


To BLI'STER. v. a. | 
1. To raife bliſters by ſome hurt, as by a 


burn, or rubbing. 

Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
Hath 4/;fter'd her report. Shakeſpcare. 


2. To raiſe bliſters with a medical inten- 


tion. 
1 Biiftcred the legs and thighs ; but was too late: 
he died howling. * Wiſeman. 


BLITHE. a}. [bliSe, Saxon.] Gay; aity ; 


merry; joyous ; ſprightly ; mirthful. 
We have always one eye fixed upon the counte- 
nance of our enemies; and, according to the 
blithe or heavy aſpe& thereof, our other eye ſhew- 
eth ſome other ſuitable token either of diſlike or 
approbation. Hoc zer. 
Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, 
And be you b litbe and bonny. Shakeſpeare. 
For that fair female troop thou ſaw'ſt, that ſeem'd 
Of goddeſſes, fo blithe, fo ſmooth, ſo gay; 
Yet empty of all good. Milton, 
To whom the wily adder, ©/ithe and glad: 
Empreſs | the way is ready, and not long. Milton. 
And the mill: maid fingeth blirbe, 
And the mower whets his ſcythe. Milton. 
Should he return, that troop ſo b'litbe and bold, 


Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, Pope. 
BLI THLY. adv. [from Glithe.] 


In a 
blithe manner. 


BL1'THNEss. A [from Blithe.] 
Bui'TysSOMENESS. { The quality of be- 
ing blithe. 


BLI“ TRSOuE. adj. [from b/irhe.) Gay; 


cheerful. 

Froſty blaſts deface 
The Blithſome year: trees of their ſhrivell'd fruits 
Are widow'd., - Philips. 


To BLOAY. v. a. [probably from &/ow.] 


To ſwell, or make turgid with wind: 


it has up, an intenſive particle. 
His rude eſſays | 

Encourage him, and b/-at him ap with praiſe, 
That he may get more bulk betore he dies. Dryd. 

The ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths all diſtinctions, 
levels the mother with the daughter. I cannot but 
be troubled to fee ſo many well- ſhaped innocent 
virgins bl{vated wp, and waddling up and down like 
big-beilied women. Addiſon. 
To grow turgid. 
If a perſon ot a firm conſtitution begins to eat, 


from being warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak. 
Arbuthnst. 


Br.0aT. adj. Swelled with intemperance ; 


turgid. 


The beat king. Chakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Br,o'aTzDNEss. . , [from bloat.) Tur- 


gidneſs ; ſwelling ; tamour. 

Laſſitude? lazineſs, bloated neſs, and ſcorbutical 
ſpots, are ſymptoms of weak fibres. Arbitbnot. 
A word 


uſed in ſome counties for a bubble. 
There ſwimmeth alſo in the ſea a round ſtimy 

ſubſtance, called a ber, reputed noiſome to the 

fiſh, Carew. 


Buo'BBERLIP. z. /. [from blob, or blobber, 


and /p.] A thick lip. 
They make à wit of their infipid friend, 
His Sli beriips and beetlebrows commend, Dryden. 


'Bro'sLiyPeD. . Having ſwelleg 
1 ” . * 

\ Blo'BBERLIPPED. I or thick lips. 

A bl-bb:rlipped ſhell, ſeemeth to be a kind of 


muſſel. REPS f . 
His perſon dsformed to the higheſt degree; fat. 
noſed, and blobberlipped. Ton — 


BLOCK. . J. Loloct. Dutch ; be, Fr.] 
1. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick 
than long. : 
2. A maſs of matter. 
Homer's apotheoſis conſiſts of a grou 
cut in the Nd block of — Er 
above another. | Addiſn. 
3. A maſſy body. | 
Small cauſes are ſufficient to make a man vn. 
eaſy, when great ones are not in the way: for 
want of a block, he will ſtumble at a ſtraw. Sevift, 


4. A rude piece of matter: in contempt, 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of ſome tree, yet 
after the ſkill of artificers to ſet forth ſuch a divine 
block, it cannot one moment ſecure itſelf from 
being eaten by worms. Stilling fleet, 


5. The piece of wood on which hats are 
formed. Some old writers uſe Si for 
the hat itſelf. 

He wears his faith but as the faſhion of his hat; 
it ever changes with the next Bock. Shakeſpeare, 

6. The wood on which criminals are be. 
headed. | 

Some guard theſe traitors to the %% of death, 
Treaſon's true bed, and yielder-up of breath. Sh, 

At the inſtant.of his death, having a long beard, 
after his head was upon the block, he gentiy drew 
his beard aſide, and ſaid, this hath not offended 
the king. | Ban, 

; I'll drag him thence, 

Eyen from the holy altar to the block, Dryden 

7. An obſtruction; a ſtop. 

Can he ever dream, that the ſuffering for righ- 
teouſneſs ſake is.our felicity, when he ſees us run 
ſo from it, that no crime is block enough in cur 
way to ſtop our flight? Decay of Piety. 

8. A ſea term for a pully. 

9. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for 

ſtupidity. . 

The country is a deſert, where the good 
Gain'd inhabits not; born 's not underſtood ; 
There men become beaſts, and prone to all evils; 
In cities, blocks. : | Donne, 

What tongueleſs blocks were they, would they not 
| ſpeak ? Shakeſpeare's Richard Uh 
To BLock. v. a. [| bloguer, Fr.] 

1. To ſhut up; to incloſe, ſo as to hinder 

egreſs ; to obſtruct, 

The Rates about them ſhould neither by en- 
creaſe of dominion, nor by blocking of trade, have 
it in their power to hurt or annoy. Clurenden. 

They beck the caſtle kept by Bertram; 


But now they cry, down with the palace, fre it. 
Dryden. 


2. It has often 2p, to note clagſure. 
Recommend it to the governor off ingdon, to 
ſend ſme troops to block it up, from infeſting the 
great road, — Clareracn. 
The abbot raiſes an army, and blocks up the town 
on the ſide that faces his dominions. Addon, 
BLoOCK-HOUSE. 2. , [from Block and bot. 
A fortreſs built to obſtruct or block up 


a paſs, commonly to defend a harbour. 
His entrance is guarded with bleck-bouſcs, and 


that on the town's fide fortified with A 
N. 


Rocheſter water reacheth far within the land, 


and is under the protection of ſome 2 
AED 


Brock TiN. 2. , [from Sb and lin. ] 
So the tradeſmen call that which 15 pute 


or unmixed, and yet unwrought. B94 
| BLOCK4 PF 
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BLO 


„ [from Block.) A fiege 
ſhutting up the place. 

ſſitatec wholly to abandon 
Tatler. 


Bl OCK A E. : 
carried on by 
The enemy was nece 


de of Olivenza. 
_ — the goddeſs roll 


« and hoods, and caps, a ſable ſhoal; 

3 . erde thick, the black blockade m— 

Biocka'DE. V. a. [from the noun. ] 
To ſhut up by obſtruction. 

Huge bates of Britiſh cloth blockade the door, 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pope. 

Bio'ckHEAD. 1. . [from Block and head.) 

A ſtupid fellow ; a dolt ; a man without 


7 


arts. | 
* wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's 


will; it is ſtrongly wedged up in a bhekhead, Shak. 
We idly fit like ſtupid blockbeads, : 

Our hands committed to our pockets. ' Hudibras, 
A hlacbbead rubs his thoughtleſs ſkull, 

And thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool. Pope. 

Bro“ eK HEADED. adj. [from Slocꝶ bead. 
Stupid; dull. 5 

Says a blockbeaded boy, theſe are villainous crea- 
tures, | L'Eftrange. 

Brock Is H. adj. [from block.) Stupid; 
dull. | 

Make a lott'ry, * 
And, by decree, let blockiſh Ajax draw 
The ſort to fight with Hector. Shakeſpeare, 

Bio'cx1SHLY, adv. [from Gblockifh.] In 
a ſtupid manner. | 

Bio'cxtsHNESS. 1. ſ. [ from blockiſh.] Stu- 
pidity ; dullneſs. 

Biomarky, z. ſo The firſt forge in the 
iron mills, through which the metal 
paſtes, after it has been firſt melted from 
the mine, Die. 

B.oxnKeT, z. /. [I ſuppoſe for blarnker.] 

Our 8lonket livery 's been all too fad | 
Fer thilke ſame ſeaſon, when all is yclad  _ 
With pleaſance. Spenſer. 
BLOOD. z. / [blob, Saxon.) 
1. The red liquor that circulates in the 
bodies of animals. | . 
But fleth, with the life thereof, which is the 
ble thereof, ſhall you not eat. Genefi:, 

2. Child; progeny. 

We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another: 

But vet thou art my fleth, my blood, my daughter. 

; | Shakeſpeare. 

+ Family; kindred, | 

A many and as well born S Hhds as thoſe 
dtn in his face, to contradict his claim. Shbakeſp. 
0! what an happineſs js it to find 

A friend of our own bled, a brother kind! Waller. 

According to the common law of England, in 

dal trations, the WhO blood is prevgried to the 

dalt Ged. Ayliffe. 

+ Jeſcent ; lineage. | 

pitaete ot flattery, deſerved by few of them; 

„ 30! running in a Bed, like the perpetual gen- 

refs of the Orinond family. Dryden. 

5 Bood royal; royal lineage. | 

Give They will almoſt 

e usa prince o' th' blood, a ſon of Priam, 

( * Cange or lum. Shakeſpeare. 

 Eirth, ; high extraction. 

5 Un a genticman of Bload and breeding. Shak. 

7. M arder ; violent death. EL, 

i „ul have Ble; they tay, blood will have 
1 elec G Shakeſpeare. 

e voice of thy brother's blcod crieth unto me 

i tne ground, Geneſis, iv. 10. 

Life. 

ber, wicked men have ſlain a righteous perſon 

tute, houſe, upon his bed, ſhall I not there- 

HW teqaire bis blood at your hand? 


BLO 


9. For Blood. Though his blood or life 
was at ſtake: a low phraſe, 


A crow lay battering upon a muſcle, and could 
not, for bis blood, break the ſhell to come at the 
fiſh, L* Eftrange. 
10. The carnal part of man. a 

Fleſh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 

but my Father which is in heaven. Matth. xvi. 17. 
11. Temper of mind; tate of the paſſions, 

Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 

In cold blood, which you gain'd in hot? Hudibras. 
12. Hot ſpark ; man of fire. 

The news put divers young 6/cods into ſuch a 
fury, as the ambaſſadors were not, without peril, 
to be outraged. _. ; Bacon. 

13. The juice of any thing. 

He waſhed his garments in wine, and his clothes 

in the Flaod of grapes. Geneſis, xlix. 11. 
To BLOOD. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To ſtain with blood. | 

Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
And, ſcarce ſecure, reach out their ſpears afar, 
And blood their points, to prove their partnerſhip 

N in war. Dryden s Fables. 

He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of 
Moors, whom he butchered with his own imperial 
hands. Addiſon. 

2. To enter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 
Fairer than faireſt, let none ever ſay, 
That ye were blocded in a yielded prey. 
Spenſer"s Sonnets. 
3. To Blood, is ſometimes to let blood me- 
dically. 
4. To heat; to exaſperate. 

When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, 
not drenched, or, as it were, boaded by the aftec- 
tions. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

By this means, matters grew more exaſperate; 
the auxiliary forces of French and Engliſh were 
much hlooded one againſt another. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

BLooD-BOLTERED. adj. {from blood and 


Bolter.] Blood fprinkled. 


The bleod-bolter'd Banquo fmiles upon me. 


i | Macbeth. 
BLOOD-Hor. adj. [from blood and Hot. 
Hot in the ſame degree with blood. 

A good piece of bread firſt to be eaten, will gain 
time to warm the beer b/zod-bot, which then he 
may drink ſafely. | | Locke. 

To BLOOD-IL ET. v. u. [from blood and let. 
To bleed; to open a vein medicinally. 

The chyle is not perfectly aſſimilated into blood, 
by its circulation through the lungs, as is known 
by experiments in blcod-tetting- 

| | Arluthnot on Aliments. 

Br.00D-LETTER. ./. [from blood-let.] A 

phlebotomiſt; one that takes away blood 
medically. | 

This miſchief, in aneuriſms, proceedeth from 
the ignorance of the Blood-letter, who, not conſi- 
dering the errour committed in letting blood, binds 
up the arm careleſsly. iſeman. 

BLOOD-sTONE. 2. , [Bæmatites; from 


Blood and fßlone.] The name of a ſtone. 
There is a tone, which they call the 4/cod-/tcne, , 


blecd at the noſe; wich. no doubt, is by atric- 
tion, and cooling of the ſpirits, Hacen. 
The blocd-ſtene is green, ſpotted with a bright 
blood red. Wecdrwward en Foſſils. 
BLooOD-THIRSTY. adj. [from Slaed and 
thirſt.) Deſirous to ſhed blood. 
And high advancing his b/od-thir?y blade, 
Struck one of thoſe deformed heads. Fairy Queen. 
The image of God the b/cod-thir/ly have not; 
for God is charity and mercy itſelf, Raleigh's Hift, 
BLOOD-vEsS EL. 2. /. {from blood and we/- 
fel.) A veſſel appropriated by nature 
to the conveyance of the blood. 


2 Samuel, iv. 11. | 


which, worn, is thought to be good for them that | 


BLO 


and thick, and had not in them any 5A g, 
that we were able to diſcover. Addiſen's Spectator. 

BLo'oDFLOWER. z. . [hemanthus, Lat.) 
A plant. 

BLOODGUITLTINESs. . /. [from Se aud 
guilty.) Murder; the crime of ſhedding 
blood. | 

And were there rightful cauſe M difference, 
Yet were 't not better, fair it to accord, 
Than with Bloodguiltineſs to heap offence, 
And mortal vengeance join to crime abliorr'd ? 
Fairy Quces. 
[from 4/2094 and 


BLoop HOUN D. . / 


ſcent, and ſeizes with great fierceneſs. 
Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people! 
Thou zealous, publick b/o:dbound, hear and melt“ 
| Dryden. 
Where are theſe rav'ning blo:dhounds, that puria-⸗ 
In a full cry, gaping to ſwallow me ? 
Southern?'s Inn. Adar. 


he purſues, and all hounds the particular game they 
have in chace. | Arbutbnet en Aliments, 
And though the villain ſcape a while, he feel, 
Slow vengeance, like a bloodbound, at his heels. 
, Swifts 
Bro'opiLY. adv. [from Gbloody.}J With 
diſpoſition to ſhed blood; cruelly. 
I told the purſuivant, | 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies | 
To- day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher'd. 
Shateſpenre's Rich art III. 
This day the poet, b/ocdily inclin'd, 
Has made me die, full ſore againſt my mind. Dryd. 


Bro'opixess. 2. . from bloody.) The 


ſtate of being bloody. 
It will manifeit itſelf by its blzodingfs ; yet ſome - 
| times the ſcull is ſo thin as not to admit of any. 
WED. Shard's Surgery. 
Bro'opLess. adj. [from blood.) 
1. Without blood; dead. 
He cheer'd my ſorrows, and, for ſums of gold, 
The &/codlefs carcaſe of my Hector ſold. 
Dryacn's rid. 
2. Without ſlaughter. 
War brings ruin where it ſhould amend-; 
But beauty, with a h/codleſs conqueſt, finds 
A welcome ſoy'reignty in rudeſt minds. Valles. 


Bro'opsRED. ». from blood and bed. 


1. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many miſchiefs follow cruel wrath; 
Abhorred 5%. iſbed, and tumultuous ſtrife, 
Unmanly murder, and unthrifty ſcath. Fairy Q: 

All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in this; 

And this fo ſole, and ſo unmatchable, 
Shall prove a deavly b/ood/bed but a jeſt, 
Exampled by this heinous ſpectacle. 

Shakeſteare's King Yobn, 

A man, under the tranſports of a vehement 
rage, paſſes a different judgment upon murder 
and blecſbeu, from what he does when his revenge 
is over. South. 

2. Slaughter; waſte of life. 

So by him Ceſar got the victory, | 

Through great b/::d/hed, and many a ſad aſſay. 


Fairy Queets 


Of wars and b{:54ed, and of dire events, 

I cuuld with greater certainty foretel. | 

Dryden” s Tyrannic Love. 
Bio'oDSHEDDER. 2. / | from &/codjhed.] 
Murderer. 

He chat tak eth away his neighbour's living, ſlay- 
eth him; and he that defraudeth the labourer of 
his hire, is a bleodfbedder. Eerlus. xxxiv. 22. 
BLOopSRHOr. adj. from L and 
Broopsno'TTEN. I Set.] Filled with 
blood burſting from its proper veſſels. 
And that the winds their belloving throats vo, 


= . 
When redd ning clouds reflect his bccd/oer eye. 
f n Garth. 


The ſkins of the forehcad were extremely tough | 


E100Ds» 


Hound.] A houn@ that follows by tie 


A blodbound will follow the track of tlie perſon. 
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BTOO DSU ck ER. 7. /. [from Elod and 
fack.] | 

1. A leech; a fly; any thing that ſucks 

blood. 


2. A cruel man-; a murderer. 
God keep the, prince from all the pack of you; 


A knot you of damned blodſuckers, A 


Shakeſp. Richard III. 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a 
bheodſucker, a murderer, and a parricide. Hayward. 


Blo'opwir. 2. A fine anciently paid 
as a compenſation for blood. 
r J. A plant. 8 
BLOOD v. azj. from blood. 
11. Stained with blood. 
2. Cruel; murderous : applied either to 


men or facts. 
By continual martial exerciſes, without blond, 


ſhe made them perfect in that bloody art. Sidn.y. | 


Falſe of heart, light of ear, H of hand. 
p  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
- I grant him Body, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful, 
Shakelp. Macbeth. 
Thou b&:dier villain, 
Than terms can give thee outs Shakeſp, Macbeth, 
Alas! why gnaw you fo your nether hp ? 
Some bloody paition ſhakes your very frame; 
Theſe are portents : but yet J hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. , Shakeſpeare's Oli. 


The cd fach 
Will be aveng'd; and th' other's Fitth approv'd 
Loſe no reward; though here thou ſee him die, 
Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Paradiſe L:ft. 
The Sadie vengeance which the could purſue, 
Would be a trifle to my loſs of you. 
w_ Dryder's Indian Emperor. 
Proud Nimrod firſt the þ/oody chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 
os Pope's Windſor Foreſt. 
Broody-FLUX. #. /{. The . 
a diſeaſe in which the excrements are 
mixed with blood. 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, and 
ſuppreſling perſpiration, preduces giddineſs, flecgi- | 
nets, pains in the Lon, looſen bloody fluxes. 

: Arbuthnst an Air. 
BLoonDY-MINDED. adj. [from bloody and 
mind.] Cruel; inclined to bloodſhed. 

I think you'll make me mad: truth has been 
at my tongue's end this half hour, and I have 
not the power to bring it out, for fear of this 
Eleody-minded colonel. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

BLOOM. 2. / [blum, Germ. Slocm, 

Duatch.!] | 

1. A bloſſom; the flower which precedes 
the fruit. 1 

How nature paints her cglours, how the bee 

Sits on her blem, extracting liquid ſweet, Million. 
A medlar tree was planted by; 
The ſpreading branches made a goodly ſhow, 
And full of opening b/»-ms was ev'ry bough., Dryd, 
Haſte to yonder woedbine bow'rs ; 
The turf with rural daincies ſhall be crown'd, 
While opening &6/coms diffuſe their ſveets around. 
Pope. 
2. The ſtate of immaturity ; the ſtate of 
any thing improving, and ripening to 
higher perfection. ; 

Were J no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 

My youth in lem, your age in its decay. 
Dryden's Aurengæebe. 
3. The blue colour upon plums and 
grapes nev-ly gathered. 
4. [In the iron works.] A piece of iron 
wrought into a maſ:, two feet ſquare. 
7% Bloom. v. . [from the nouy.] 
1. To bring or yield bloſſoms. -/ 


The rod of Aaron for the houſe of Levi was 


& 


— 


_ 


BLO 
b14ded, and brought forth buds, and %% ed bloſ- 
ſors, and yielded almonds. Numbers, xvii. 8. 
It is a common egperience, that if you do not 
pull off ſome bloſſoms the firſt time a tree Hhemeth, 
it will bloſſom itſelf to dgath. Bacen's Nut. Hiftiry. 
2. To produce, as bloſſoms. | 
Rites and cuſtoms, now ſuperſtitious, when the 
ftrength of virtuous, devout, or clacitabl» affection 
blamicd them, no man could juſtly have condemned 
as evil, Hasler. 
3. To be in a ſtate of youth and improve- 


ment. 
Beauty, frail flow'r, that every ſeaſon fears, 
Bloams in thy colours for a thouſand years. 
Pope's Epiſtles. 
O greatly bleſs'd with every blooming grace! 
With equal ſteps the paths of glory trace. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
BTOOuY. adj. [from bloom.) Full of 
blooms ; flowery. 
O nightingale ! that on yon þ{::zmy ſpray 
Warblett at eve, when all the woods are ſtill. Milton. 
Departing ſpring could only ſtay to ſhed 
Her bony beauties on the genial bed, | 
But left the manly ſummer in her ſtead, Dryden, 
Hear how the birds, on ev*ry bloomy ſpray, 
With joyous mutick wake the dawaing day. Pepe. 
BLok E. . /. [from b/cww.] Act of blow- 
ing; blaſt: an expreſſive Word, but not 
uſed. 
Out ruſht, with an unmeaſur'd roar, 
Thoſe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps; uſhers 
to either's blore, Chapman's Iliad. 
BLO'SSOM. 1. / [blopme, Sax.] The 
flower that grows on any plant, previ- 
ous to the.ſeed or fruit. We generally 
call thoſe flowers b/ooms, which are 
not much regarded in themſelves, but 
as a token of ſome following production. 
Cold news for me: 
Thus are my Vaſſims blaſted in the bud, 

And caterpillats eat my leaves away. Shak, Hen. IV. 
Merrily, merrily, ſhall 1 live now, 
Under the — that hangs on the bough. | 

Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
The pulling off many of the b/s/:ms of a fruit 
tree, doth make the fruit fairer. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
To his green years your cenſure you would ſuit, 
Not blait the 5/:/75m, but expect the fruit. Dryden. 
To Bio'ssowM. wv. x. | from the noun.] To 
ut forth bloſloms, | 
This is the ſtate of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow b/;//;ms, 
And bars his bluſhing honours thick upon him. 
TO Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Although the fig-tree ſhall not lim, neither 
ſhall fruit be in the vines, yet will I rejoice in the 
Lord. Habb. lii. 17. 
The want of rain, at Vſſoming time, often 
occations the dropping of of the bloſſoms, for want 
of ſap. or timers 
To BLOT. v. a. | from Slottir, Fr. to hide.] 
A. To obliterate ; to make writing inviſi- 
ble by covering it with ink. 
You that are king 
Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, . 
To 5/:t out me, and put his own ſon in. = 
Tx Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or torgot, 
The laſt and greateſt art, the art to lt. Pope. 
A man of the moſt underſtandingavill find it im- 
poſſible to make the beſt uſe of it, while he writes 
in conſtraint, perpetually ſoftening, correcting, or 
b/:tting out expreſſiong. Lroift. 
2. To efface; to eraſe. N 
O Bertram, oh no more my foe, but brother! 
One act like this hots out a thouſand crimes. Dryd. 
Theie ſimple ideas, offered to the mind, the 
underſtanding can no more refuſe, nor alter, nor 
blot out, than a mirrour can refuſe, alter, or ob- 


literate, the Images which the objects produce, 


Locke. 
0 


E \ 


if they Al 


3. To make black ſpots on a paper; g 1 
: * The a 
eggs I! 
Im 


Tis 15-39 
115 U.. 


Heads overfull of matter, be like bens ore 
of ink, which will ſooner % than make Ms 


A, has 
e m 


O ſweet Porfla 
Here are a few of the unpaſant'ſt words 
Thay ever Blerted paper. SHak. Merch: of Lu. 

4. To\diſgrace; to disſigure. 

Unknit that threat'ning unkind broy 
It Sat thy beauty, as froſt bites the 3 
Confounds thy fame. Shak. Tanirg ef 8. 7 
My(guilt thy growing virtues did defame 1 , 
My blackneſs 6/otred thy unblemiſt'd nme. f 
Dr; ens Ae. 
For mercy's ſake reſtrain thy Ss og a 
Blet not thy innocence with guiltlets blond. 5, 
5. To darken. boy 
He ſung how earth bete the moon's gi 
Whilit foolith men beat ſounding brats 1; 


a Vain, 
Brom. . J. [from the verb.] 
1. An obliteration of ſometlling uritteg 
Let flames on your unlucky paper, prey ; ' 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes, be fargnt 
And make of all an univerſal /t. D. g. Bt” 
Ste Jus 
2. A blur; a ſpot upon paper, 
3. A ſpot in reputation; a ſlain; a; 
grace; a reproach. 
Make known, 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 
'That hath depriv'd me. Shakeſpeare's Ng Lum 
A lie is a foul blot in a man; yet it is dn. 
nvally in the mouth of the untaught, E. 11. 2. 
A diſappointed hope, a biet of honour, 1 $1 
of conſcience, an unfortunate love, vill {e/1- 16, 
turn. Tn. Ethereal ti 
4. [At backgammon.] When a fin There | 
man lies open to be taken up; whence, ebe fa 
to hit a blot. _ * To ſou! 
He is too great a maſter of Ils art, to male: The pri 
blet which may ſo eaſily be hit. When y 
| Dryden's Dedication 1 Fe, en the eaſt 
> 8 7 
BLor ch. u. /. [from #{.] A ſpct e 70 lor 
puſtule upon the ſkin. effect, 
Spots and blotches, of feveral colours and fett, Storms, 
ſtraggling over the body; ſome are red, other: 16. Kay fall at 
IW, or black. Hag. 
To BLorE. v. a. To ſmoke, or dry b. 
the ſmoke ; as bloted herrings, er d 
herrings. "7 
BLOW. ». / [ blowe, Dutch. ] 
1. The act of ſtriking. 
2. A ſtroke. 


A moſt poor man, made tame to fortune 
Who, by the art of known and feeling fh 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakrjp, Kirg Li 

A woman's tongue, 
That gives not half ſo great a H to th ear, 
As will a cheſtnut. Sbateſp. Taming Fi Stu, 

Words of great contempt commoniy fin; 1 
return of equal ſcorn, Vlezos were faſtenad ug 
moſt pragmatical of the crew, SO Though bl. 

3. The fatal ſtroke; the ſtroke of det! dau 


72 151 f 
Aſſuage your thirſt of blood, and ftrixe wy $ :0ugh cat 
0540. 


Ty 

4. An act of hoſtility: S are ukes l 
combat or war. 

he moſt abated captives to ſome naß 

That won you without %u. Scat 

— Unarm'd if I ſhouid go, 
What hope of mercy from this dicactul iy | 
But woman-like to fall, and fall wituu! » . 


ul! rip*s 
when the 
oon 15 i 

By the 
Oer tu'! 


„This u 
allyW1! 


It eau 


d Wan p 


Gr ui one f 
If it 6: 
„; tha 
tural heat 

ref nels, 
To pa: 
Here s 
Herirg, 4 
Each a! 
And each 
To bre 
Says te 
blreving bt 
e en done 
To ſou 


and our ſu 
Covered the 
To blow 
force of 
On the. 
z. nes hicew 
ftroved on [ 
Bow. 
To driy 
with a p. 


Fair daug 
And let thy 


Theſe pr 
taub HChot 1 
dedlence. 
To inſa 

I have cr; 


A fire nn 
To (well 
No blu 


ho A ſudden calamity ; an UNEXxPeces 
nd. | : 
People is broken with a grizvous dcr. 

To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to 80 
And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the CH. 4. 
6. A ſingle action; a ſudden event. | 
Every year they gain a victory, 43% 3 Els 


A ee defeated, they loſe a province at a 
i they are vnce de they Dryden. 
{ 40'- . 

Coos in lle * . - 
* 252 fear, leſt with the Berus of flies 
„ „ aflicted wounds are fill'd. | 
58 Chapman's Iliad. 

row. v. u. pret. ew ; particip. paſl. 

11 wn, [blapan, Sax. 

To make a current of air. | 

" 4: his fight che mountains are ſhaken, and at 

i the fouth wind bloaveths Ecclus. xlili. 16. 

© Feyirs, for long keeping, gather before they ate 

tet pe, and in a dry day, towards noon, and 
ben the wind bo-wocth not ſouth; and when the 

5 is in decreaſe. 

© By the fragrant winds that Hiob = 
et t Eh Han How'rse Pope St. Cecilia. 
This word is uſed ſometimes imperſon- 
all With it. | | 

[: bv a terrible tempeſt at fea once, and there 

ei 020 ſtaman praying. L' Eſtrange. 

If it 67705 a happy gale, we muſt ſet up all out 
„ though it ſometimes happens that our na- 
tural heat is more powerful than our care and cor- 
rectucls. 

To pant; to puff; to be breathleſs. 

Here 's Mrs. Page at the door, ſweating and 
levirf, and looking wildly. Shakeſpeare. 
Fach aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
And each ſpent courſes at the chariot blow. Pope. 

Jo breathe, 

Says the ſatyr, if you have gotten a trick of 
E:xirg hot and cold out of the ſame mouth, I've 


een done with ye. L'Eſtrange. 
To found with being blown. | 
Nor with leſs dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high *gan s/oxxw. Mil on. 
There let the prating organ Sa 
To the full-voic'd quire below. Mlton. 


To ſound, or play muſically by wind. 

The prieſts ſhall lo with the trumpet. Jeſbua. 

When ye bio an alarm, then the camps that lie 
en the eaſt parts ſhall go forward, Numbers. 


. To blow over. To paſs away without 
effect. 
Storms, though they beau over divers times, yet 
Kay fall at laſt. | Hacon's Eſſays. 
When the ftprm is &logun over, 
How bleſt is the ſwain, 
Who begins to diſcover 
An end of his pain, . Grarfeille, 
But thole clouds being now happily loron over, 
an] our ſun clearly ſhining out again, I have re- 
co. ered the relapſe. Dienbam. 
T5 blow ap. To fly into the air by the 
force of gunpowder. | | 
On the. next day, ſome of the enemy's maga- 
a nes H ; and it is thought they were de- 
ed en purpoſe by ſome of their men. Jatler. 
1 Bow. v. a, 


To drive by the force of the wind: 
| WIth a particle to fix the meanin g. 
"RS; 2 Fa hough you untie the winds, 

_ mi corn be lodg'd, and trees Bev 
. bl 

$ :0ugh caſtles topple on their warders heads, 
Macbetł. 


And let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luſtre. 
Theſe primitive hei iſt! e 
ble e eirs of the chriſtian church 
whe ot fo caſily G the doctrine of paſſive 
cdlence. Suh. 
To inflame with wind, 
ade created the ſmith that Eeaueth the c6als. 
b : , «KiAP. 
5 7 _ bleon ſhall conſ me him. Vo. | 
1 Mt; to puff into ſize, | 
85 pas ambition doth our arms incite, 
les dear love, and our ag'd father's right. 
, King Lear. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 


Dryden. 


Fair dzughter, blue away thoſe miſts and cl»uds, | 


BLO 
4. To form into ſhape by the breath. 


with water, to which ſoap hath given a tenacity. 
Beyle. 
5. To ſound an inſtrument of wind muſick. 
Bly the trumpet among the nations. Feremiak. 
Where the bright ſeraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets &/azws Milton. 
6. To warm with the breath. 
When ificies hang by the wall, 
And Dick the ſhepherd hb his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And miik comes frozen home in pail. 


7. To ſpread by report. 
But never was there man, of his degree, 
So much eſteem'd, ſo well belov'd, as he 
So gentle of condition was he known, | 
That through the court his courteſy was b/:7vn. 
a Dryden. 
8. To blow out. To extinguiſh by wind or 
the breath. | 
Your breath fir kindled the dead coal of war, 
And brought in matter that ſhould feed this fire: 
And now *tis far too huge to be % u 
With that ſame weak wind which enkindled it. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Moon, flip behind ſome cloud, ſome tempeſt rite, 
And blow out all the ſtars that light the ſkies. 


Shateſ; 9. 


9. To blow up. 
breath. | 
A plague of ſighing and grief! it b/:2vs a man 
up like a bladder. Shakeſpeare. 
Before we had exhauſted the receiver, the biad- 
der appeared as full as if bon up with a quill. 
: . Boyle. 
It was my breath that % 7 this tempeſt up, 
Upon your ſtubborn ufage of the pope. Shak-ſp. 
An empty bladder gravitates no more than when 
blown up, but ſomewhat leſs; yet deſcends more 
eaſily, becauſe with leſs reſiſtance. Grew. 
10. Te blow up. To inflate with pride. 
Blown wp with the conceit of his merit, he did 
not think he had received good meaſure from the 
king. | Bacon, 
11. To bicew up. To kindle. 
His preſence ſoon &/cros up th* unkindly fight, 
And his loud guns ſpeak thick like angry men. 
Dryden. 


To raiſe or ſwell with 


12. To move by affatus. 

When the mind finds herſelf very much inflamed 
with devotion, the is too much inclined to th k 
that it is 6/420n up with ſomething divine within 
herſelf. Adadiſen. 

13. To Ileao up. To burſt with gunpow- 


der; to raiſe into the air. 

The captains hoping. by a mine, to gain the 
city, approached with foldiers ready to enter upon 
blowing up of the mine. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 

Ticeir chief % vn up in air, not waves expir'd, 

To which his pride preſum'd to give the law. Dry. 

Not far from the ſaid well, Zorbing up a rock, 

he formerly obſerved ſome of theſe. Moodævard. 


14. To infect with the eggs c# flies. I 
know not how this ſenſe belongs to the 


word, 
I would no more endure 
This wooden ſlavery, than I would ſuffer | 
The fieth-fly b/czv my mouth, Shakeſpeare. 
Rather at Nilus' mud 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water-flies 
Bloco me into abhorring. Shale peare. 
15. 7% blow upon. To make ſtale. 
I am wonderfully pleaſed, when I meet: with 
any paſſage in an old Greek or Latin autho?, that 
is not ie upon, and which I have never met. 
with in any quotation. . Addiſon. 
e will whiſper an intrigue that is not yet 
blown uten by common fame. Addiſon. 
To Biow. v. nu. [blopan, Sazon.] To 


bloom; 49 bloſſum. 


Spherical bubbles, that boys ſometimes blow | 


| 


Dryden. 


4 


BLU 


We loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring 
Our tended plants, how blotos the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the baimy reed. 
Milton. 
This royal fair 

Shall, when the bloſſom of her beauty's Mun, 
See her great brother on the Britiſh throne. 
Waller, 
Fair is the kingcup that in meadow bl, 

Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows. 

For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts Bazu, 

And ſeeds: of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. Page. 
BLOW RR. x. J. [from Sea.] A melter of 
tin. 

Add his care and coſt in buying wood, and in 
fetching the ſame to the blowing-houſe, together 
with the þ/:qvers* two or three months extreme and 
increaſing labour. | Cart, 

Blown. The participle paſſive of blow. 

All the ſparks of virtue, which nature had 
kindled in them, were ſo Hl to give forth their 
utte: moſt heat, that jutly it may be affirmed, they 
inflamed the affections of all that knew them. 

Siduc y. 
The trumpets ſleep, while cheerful horns ate 
blavsn, © 
And arms eniploy'd on birds and beaſts alone. Pete. 
Bro'weorxT. =. /. A ciuld's play, per- 

haps like puſbpin. n 

Shortly boys ſhall not play 
At ſpancounter or b/o2pcint,. but ſhall pay 

Toll to ſome courtier. Donne. 
BrowTn. 2. J. [from blow.] Bloom, or 


bloſſom. | 5 

Ambition and covetouſneſs being but green, and 
newly grown up, the ſeeds and effects were as yet 
but potential, and in the b/z2oth and bud. Raleigh. 


BLOW ZE. x. . A ruddy fat-faced wench. 

Browzy. aj. | from S loxoxe.] Sun burnt; 
high coloured. 

BLU'BBER. . / [See Bros.] The part 
of a whale that contains the oil. 

To BLUBBER. v. 2. | from the noun. ] To 
weep in ſuch a manner as to {well the 
checks. | 


Even ſo lies ſhe | 
Blub} ring and weeping, weeping and blubb ring. 
Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A thief came to a boy that was b/ubbering by 
the fide of a well, and aſked what he cried for. 
2 L' Eftrange. 
Soon as Glumdalclitch miſs'd her pleaſing care, 
She wept, the b/ubber'd, and ſhe tore her hair. 
S<oift, 
To BLU BBER. v. a. To ſwell the cheeks 
with weeping. | | 
Fair ſtreams repreſent unto me my bn ,d 
face ; let tears procure your ſtay. Sidney. 
The wild wood gods, arrived in the place, 
There find the virgin doleful, deſolate, 
With ruffled raiment, and fair blubber'd face, 
As her outrageous foe had left her late. 
. Fairy Queen. 
Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what ſhe ſeeks, 
With cruel blows ſhe pounds her b/udber'd chceks. 
Dryden. 
BLU BBERED. particip. adj. [from T5 blub- 
Ber.] Swelled; big: applied commonly 
to the lip. | | 
Thou fing with him, thou booby ! never p'pe 
Was ſo profan'd, to touch that blubber'd lip. Dre. 


Br v*dGEoON. 2. /. A ſhort ſtick, with one 
end loaded, uſed as an offenſive weapon. 
BLUE. adj. blæp, Sax. bleu, Fr.] One 
of the ſeven original colours. 
There 's gold, and here 
My Blueft veins to kiſs; a hand that Kings 
Have lipt and trembled kiſſing. Sbakeſpeares 
Where fires thou find'ft unrak'd, and hearths 
unſwept, 8 | 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shake 
O coward 
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- BLvuye, adj. Big; ſurly ; bluſtering. 


A. 


B L U 


O coward conſcience, how doſt thou afflict me 
The lights burn blue. Is it not dead midnight? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Why does one climate and one ſoil endue 
The bluſhing poppey with a crimſon hue, - 

Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet Sue? 
Prizr. 

There was ſcarce any other colour ſenſible be- 
ſides red and blue; only the blues, and principally 
the ſecond blur, inclined a little to green. Nexoton. 

BLu"tBOTTLE. 7. /. [cyanus ; from blue 
and bottle.] | 

1. A flower of the bell ſhape ; a ſpecies of 
bottleflower. 

If you put bluebertles, or other blue flowers, into 
an ant-hill, they will be ſtained with red: be- 
cauſe the ants thruſt their ſtings, and inſti! into 
them their ſtinging liquor. Ray. 

2. A fly with a large blue belly. 
Say, fire of inſects, mighty Sol, 
A fly upon the chariot pole 
Cries out, What Hlucbottle alive 


Did ever with ſuch fury drive? Prizy. 


Br uE-EyYED. adj. [from blue and eye.] 


Having blue eyes. | 
Riſe, then, fair þ/ue-cycd maiff rife and diſcover 
Thy filver brow, and meer thy golden lover. 
| Craſburv. 
Nor to the temple was the goxe, to move 
With prayers the blue-eyed progeny of Jove. Dryd. 


BrukHAIRED. adj. [from blue and-bair.] 


Having blue hair. 
This place, 
The greateſt and the beſt of all the main, 
He quarters to his bJue-bajr'd deities. MTiltan. 
BLu'eLy. adv. I from Blue.] With a blue 
colour. 
This *ſquire he dropp'd his pen full ſoon, a 
While as the light burnt &/uely. w Swift. 
Bru'eness. 2. . [from Blue.] The qua- 
lity of being blue. : | 


In a moment our liquor may be deprived of its 
Glueneſs, and reſtored to it again, by the aftution of 
a few drops of liquors. = B:yie on Coicurs. 


1 


1 


Like thoſe whom ſtature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-brow'd and 5g, like Homer's Jupiter. 
Dryden. 
BLVv'isH. adj. [from blue.) Blue in a 
ſmall degree. 
Side ſleeves and ſkirts, round underborne with 
2 bluiſh tinſel. bakeſpeare. 
At laſt, 2s far as I could caſt my eyes 
Vpon the ſea, ſomewhat, methought, did riſe | 
Like bluiſh miſts. Dryden. 
Here, in full light, the ruſſet plains extend; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the b/ujſb hills aſcend. 


Pope. 
Buu'tsaNess. n./. [from blue,] A ſmall 
degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a ſolution 
without the &/uiſhneſs that is wont to accompany its 
vulzar ſolutions. Boyle 

LAND ER. v. n. | blunderen, Dutch; 
Perhaps from lind. | 
1. To miſtake groſsly; to err very widely; 
to miſtake ſtupidiy. It ig a word im- 
plyang contempt. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and an- 
other to blunder upon the reaſon of it. L' Eftrange. 

The grandees and giants in knowledge, who 
aughed at all beſides themſelves, as barbarous and 
anſignificant, yet blundered, and ſtumbled, about 
their principal concern. Scutb. 

2. To flounder ; to ſtumble. | 
He who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 


Pope. 
To BLV“N DER. v. 4 To mix fooliſhly or 


5. Hard to penetrate. This uſe is improper. 


PLC: : : 
He ſeems to underſtand no difference between 
titles of reſpect and acts of worſhip ; between ex- 
preſſions of eſteem and devotion ; between reli- 
gious and civil worſhip : for he Slunders and con- 
founds all theſe together; and whatever proves | 
one, he thinks, proves all the reſt, Stilling fleet. 
BLu'NDER. 7. / | from the verb.] A groſs 
or ſhameful miſtake. | 
It was the advice of Schomberg to an hiſtorian, 
that he ſhould avoid being particular in the draw- 
ing up of an army, and other circumſtances in the 
day of battle; for that he had gbſerved notorious 
blunders and abſurdities committed by writers not 
converſant in the art cf war. Addiſon. 
It is our own ignorance that makes us charge 
thoſe works of the Almighty as defects or blunders, 
as ill- contrived or ill- made. 0 Derbam. 
BLu'NDERBUSS. 2. /; from blunder.) A 
gun that is charged with many bullets, 
to that, without any exact aim, there is 
a chance of hitting the mark. 

There are blunderbuſſes in every lioop- holes that 
go off of their own accord at the ſqueaking of a 
ñddle. Dryden. ; 
Bru"NDERER, 7. /. | from blunder.) A 
man apt to commit blunders ; a block- 
head, 
Another ſort of judges will decide in favour of 
an author, or will pronounce him a mere bun- 

derer, according to the company they have kept. 
| Watts. 
Biu'xDERHEAD. 2. , [from blunder and 


head.) A ſtupid fellow, 
At the rate of this thick-ſkulled b/underhead, 
every plow-jobber ſhali take upon him to read up- 
on divinity. L' Eftrange. 
BLUNT. adj. [etymology uncertain.] 
1. Dull on the edge or point; not ſharp. 
Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge 
to the blunteſ? ſwords. Sidney. 
If the iron be blunt, and he do not wet the edge, 
then mutt he put to more ſtrength. _ Eccliſ. 
2. Dull in underſtanding ; not quick. _. 
| Valentine being gone, I'll quickly croſs, 
By ſome ly trick, blunt Thurie's dull proceeding. 
; 5 hateſpeare. 
3. Rough; not delicate; not civil. | 
Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a blunt ſtoical 
nature. One day the queen happened to ſay, 1 
like thee the better, becauſe thou liveit unmarried, 
He anſwered, Madam, I like you the worſe. Bacon. 
The mayor of the town came to ſeize them in 
a blunt mauner, alleging a warrant to ſtop them. 
Wetton. , 
Tis not enough your counſel ſtill be true: 
Blunt truths more miſchief than nice falſehoods do. 
| | | Pope. 
4. Abrupt ; not elegant. | 
To uſe too many circumſtances, ere one come 
to the matter, is weariſome; to uſe none at all, is 
blunt. Bacon, 


4 


I find my heart hardened and blunt to new im- 
preſſions ; it will ſcarce receive or retain affections 
of yeſterday. Pope. 
To BLunT. v. a. from the noun.} 


1. To dull the edge or point. 
So ſicken waining moons too near the ſun, 
And blunt their creſcents on the edge of day, Dryd. 
Earthy limbs and groſs allay | 
Blunt not the beams of heav'n, and edge of day. 
| | Dryden. 
He had ſuch things to urge againft our marriage, 
As, now declar'd, would blunt my ſword in battle, 
And daſtardize my courage. Dryden. 
2. To repreſs or weaken any appetite, de- 
ſire, or power of the mind. 
Blunt not his love; 4 
Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, | 
By ſecming cold. Shakeſpeare. 
Buu'ntTriY. adv. [from Slunt.] 


L 


| To BLuRT. v. a. {without etymology. 


; B L U 
2, Coarſely; plainly ; roughly. 


1 can keep honeſt counſels, mar; 2 cus 
in telling it, and deliver a plain meſſage 1105 
| a A man of honeſt blood, Setſfan 
Who to his wife, before the time aſſigns 
For childbirth came, thus blurrly ſpoke li; Ping 


BLU N TN ESS. n. . [from blunt. — 
1. Want of edge or point; dulneſß: 00 
tuſeneſs; want of ſharpneſs, '* 
The cratty boy, that had full oft eſſy'd 
To pierce my ſtubborn and reſiſting breast 
But fill the bluntneſs of his darts betray'y, 61. 
2. Coarſeneſs; roughneſs of manner. 
rude ſincerity. | MY 
His filence grew wit, his blunt; ingot, 1 
beaſtly ignorance virtuous ſimplicitj. 7/! 
Manage diſputes with civility ; who, 10 
readers will be aſſiſted to diſcern 3 differ b. 
twixt bluntneſs of ſpeech and ſtrength of Dy | 


Ma 


Falſe friends, his deadlieſt foes, coil Fa 
But ſhows of honeſt Cluniroſi to betray, : 


pe y Drggy, 
BLvu'NTWITTED. adj. [from au 11 


at.] Dull; ſtupid. 

Bluntwittcd lord, ignoble in demeanbur. Na 

BLUR. 2. / [ horra, Span. a blot, lines] 
A blot ; a ſtain ; a ſpot. 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great l 

a total univerſal pollution. ha 

To BLuR. v. a. [from the noun,) 

1. To blot; to obſcure ; without guy 
effacing. | 

Such an act, 
That blurs the grace and dluth of modeſty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite. Stakejepy 
Long is it fince I ſaw him; 

But time hath nothing b. urr d thoſe lines of inx, 

Which then he wore. tai. yr 

Concerning innate principles, I defire then: 

to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by educ. 

and cuſtom, be blurred and blotted out? Ly 

2. To blot; to ſtain; to ſully. 

Sarcaſms may eclipſe thine own, f 

But cannot bt my loſt renown. lib 


To ſpeak inadvertently; to let fi 
without thinking: commonly with a 
intenſive. | 1 8 
Others caſt out bloody and deadly ſpeeche 
random; and cannot hold, but /urt cut, th 
words, which afterwards they are forced to ea. 
Haier: 
They had ſome belief of a Deity, which: 
upon ſurprizal, thus Hurt out. Govern, cf the Tr 
They bluſh if they 5/urt out, ere well aware 
A ſwan is white, or 1 is fair. 124 
To BLUSH. v. 2. [Slaſen, Dutch. 
1. To betray ſhame, or confuſion, . 


red colour on the cheek or forehea. 
I have mark'd 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 
To ſtart into her face; a thouſand innocent hut 
In angel whiteneſs, bear away theſe bluſh. 
I will go waſh: ; 
And, when my face is fair, you ſhall perce'! 
Whether I buſh or no. a 
All theſe things are graceful in a friend 5 m 
which are bluſving in a man's own. J 
Shame cauſeth bluſhing ; bluſhing |s the reſt 
the blood to the face; although 5/u/brg ® 
ſeen in the whole breaſt, yet that is but in 
to the face. | 2 
Bluſh then, but 5/uſþ for your deftrucuret” / 
That tears your ſoul. wh 
2. To carry a red colour, or any 0 


bright colour. 


blindly. 


1. In a blunt manner; without ſharpneſs. 


7 


To- day he puts forth | 
The tender leaves of hope; ewe (agg 
And bears his 6% hing honours 1555 "3 


% 


BLU. | BOA BOA 


But here the roſes bluſb ſo rare, I Brus Ros 24%. [from b/ufter.] Tumul- I boarded the king's ſhip: now on the beak, 
Here the mornings ſmile ſo Fairy tuous ; noiſy. Now in the waſte, the deck, in every cabin, 
As if ncither cloud, nor wind, Kind. C The ancient heroes were illuſtrious ] flam'd amazement. : Shakeſpearcs 
But would be courteous, would be kind. raſhaw. For being benign, and not bluſtrous. Hudibras. He, not inclin'd the Engliſh ſhip to beard, 
long thole bluſhing borders, bright with dew, BMI A EE fick More on his guns relies than on his ſword, 
„ Thomſon. . #. , A note in muſick. From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd ; 
It has at before the cauſe of ſhame, _ GamutT am, the ground of all accord, . It miſs'd the duke, but his great heart it griev'd. 
* 1.» hin's, and roar'd away your victory, Bmi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shakeſpeare. _—_ Waiter. 
= _ lap d at him; and men of heart Bo. interj. A word of terrour; from Bo, Arm, arm, the cry'd, and let our Tyrians 6:ar4 
Look'd wond'fing at each other. Shakeſpeare. an old northern captain, of ſuch fame, With ours his fleet, and carry fire and iword, Denb, 


You have not yet loſt all your natural modeſty, | that his name was uſed to weekly the | 2- To attack, or make the firſt attempt 


but 44% af your "—_ 1 ee enemy. emple. upon a man; aborder guelgu un, Fr. 
Fo BLUSH: Vo 2 : BO AR. 2. /. Iban, Saxon; beer, Dutch.] Whom, thus at gaze, the palmer 'gan to board 


Pale and bloodleſs, Wich goodly reaſon, and thus fair beſpake. Fairy. 


Being all deſcended to the lab' ring heart, The male ſwine. f Away, I do beſeech you both, away; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er re- To fly the boar, before the boar purſues, Vun ecard him preſently. Shakeſpeare's Harriet. 
turneth N Were to incenſe the boar to follow us. Shakeſpeare. Sure, unleſs he knew ſome ſtrain in me, that 
To. lluſb and beautify the cheek again. Shakeſp. | EE She ſped the boar away : I knew not myſelf, he would never have bearded 
BLUSH. u. / from the verb.] His eyeballs glare with fire, ſuffus'd with blood; me in this fury. Shakeſpeare. 


_ His neck ſhuts up a thickeſt thorny wood; They 1 bh : : : 
ay : y learn what aſſociates and correſpondents 

i briſtled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryd. they had, and how far every one is engaged, and 
Bo AR-s PEAR. 7. Fe [from boar and what new ones they meant afterwards to try or 


1. The colour in the cheeks, raiſed by 


ſhame or confuſion. 
The virgin's with, without her fears, impart ; 
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i beard. Bacon's Henry VII. R 
use the blu/b, and pour out all the heart. Pope, |. /pear.] A ſpear uſed in hunting the boar. : a ry | 
2 gi Ladner goo > And in her hand a ſharp bear-ſpear ſhe held, 3- Tolay or pave with boards, FIR NR 
2. 4 P » . And at her back a bow and quiver gays Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges d jp : 
3˙ Sudden R fignification that Stuft*d with ſteel- headed darts. Fairy Queen. of ſome boards lie higher than the next board: 4 0 f 
ſeems barbarous, yet uſed by good writ- | Echion threw the firſt, but miſs'd his mark, therefore they peruſe the whole floor; and, where + 1 WJ! 
ers ö And ſtruck his boar-ſpear on a maple bark. Dryd. they find any irregularities, plane them off. 5 I 
All purely identical propoſitions, obviouſly, and | BOARD. 7x. p [ baurd, Goth. bnzd, Moxen's Nec hanical Exerciſes, 14 
at firit 6/2, appear to contain no certain . 8 on.] To BoAR D. w. 2. To live in a houſe, 1 
tion in theme | | en ; where a certain rate 1s paid for eating. 1 
Drteu r. adj. [from 81uſþ.] Having the] f- A piece of wood of more length and Th 1 5 13 
en of 2 wn he WE IEG ne | 19 
. 4 . o | 7 : 'J *$ 
Bloſſoms of trees, that are white, are commonly Wares the ſaw they ſundred. trees in _— = Now thou wouldſt taſte our miſery. Herbert. [IS 
inodorate ; thoſe of apples, crabs, peaches, are Þ KE wy Keds h 1 „ We are ſeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, 1 
blaſty, and ſmell ſweet. Bacon. ee 8. wy ny ee = As J e 1 f 3 who board in the ſame houſe; and, after dinner, BIN 
Stratonica entering, moved a bluſpy colour in = 110 eee r. EN IE 1 yn one of our company ſtands up, and reads your 1 
his face; but deſerting him, he relapſed into pale- Pe 85 A 3 ES * * M paper to us all. Spectatar. 1 
neſs and languor. Harvey on Conſumptions. ee <1 m n enn „„ To pl board 1 
7, BLU'STER 10 Gd 6 Remov'd four fingers from approaching death 0 BOARD. Y. 4. 10 place as a boarder. 17218 
; dence [ uppoled trom Or ſeven at moſt, when thickeſt is the board. Dryd. in another's houſe. | 1 
blaſt. 3 2. A table. [from burdd, Welsh. BOARDö-wacES. . . [from board and 1 
1. To roar as a ſtorm; to be violent and Soon after which, three hundred lors he ſlew, ewages.] Wages allowed to ſervants to 1 
loud. | Of Britiſh blood, all fitting at his b:ard. Fairy Q: "RIS" Cn & & 
ay keep themſelves in victuals. 14 
Earth his uncouth mother was, In bed he ſlept not, for my urging it; What mos than mated [i 
And bluf*ring ZEolus his boaſted fire. Spenſer, | At beard he fed not, for my urging it. Shakeſp. PPP Goes oo os os Hoc 8 1 
So now he ſtorms with many a ſturdy ſtoure! I'll follow thee in tun'ral flames; when dead, r - 8 6 * . A 
5 his S/uſt'ring blast * aſt d A c 2 My choft hall thee attend} an hen and bad And not enough is left him t) ſupply f e 
o now his bluff ring YOu ON 0 Spenſer Ys vt J. Dc he Brard-Tvages, or a footman's livery. Dryden, 4 uh 
2. To bully ; to puff; to ſwagger; to be Cleopatra made Antony a ſupper, which was Bo AR DER. 1. f. [from board.] A tabler; 10 1 4 
tumultuous 5 | ſumptuous and royal; howbeit there was no ex- one that eats with another at a ſettled 1 
; 3 . . traordinary ſervice upon the 5card. rate 5 1 
My heart 's too big to bear this, ſays a b/uftering Hohecvillon Provides pg Y 4.5 (Wl 
fellow; I'll deſtroy myſelf. Sir, ſays the gentle- | May ev'ry god his friendly ais afford; Bo'aRDING-SCHOOL. #, . [from board 
3 here 4 at your 11 K fr the} pan guard thy flock, and Ceres bleſs thy board. and ſchool.) A ſchool where the ſcho- +4 1k; MY 
ur went oft. *E[trarnpe. |. : : ** . « e 
. #; downicdyhe contel oo 4 Prier, lars live with the teacher. It is com- N 
or muſt huff and bluſter, till perhaps he raiſe a Zo Entertainment ; 00G. 4 2 monly uſed of a ſchool for girls. ii 
counter-ſtorm. Government of the Tongue. | 4. A table at which a council or court is A blockhead, with melodious voice, : + i} + 
Virgil had the majeſty of a lawful prince, and held. | In boarding-ſchools can have his choice. Swift, f j [ 1h: 
Statius only the bluflering of a tyrant. Dryden. Both better acquainted with affairs, than any | Bo'aR1SH. adj. [from bar.] Swiniſh ; BY cheer 
There let him reign the jailor of the wind; other who ſat then at that board. Clarendon. brutal ; cruel. 1 fi 5 
e ng: e = breathing ſubjects call, 5. An aſſembly ſeated at a table; a court I would not ſee thy cruel nails it [ * 
BY o' att and Bluſter Fm is empty hall, Dryden. | of juriſdiction. Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce ſiſter 1 
e. 1. /. [from the verb.] | I wiſh the king would be pleaſed ſometimes | In his anointed fleth ſtick bcariſh fangs. Shak, 43 "BF 
1. Roar of * * e er 5 to be preſent at that board; it adds a N to it. To BO AST. v. 2. Lit, Welſh.] Ph. | if 
= ook grimly, | Bacon, To b ; to diſpi , ] v7 FUE 
And threaten preſent bluſters. Shak . : 1. J brag; to dilplay one's own worth, 14 B&B 
To the winds — ſet chere. 6. The deck or floor of a ſhip ; on board | or actions, in great words. 1 
Their corners; when with bluſter to confound ſignifies in a ſhip. Let not him that putteth on his harneſs, Sat 1 
Sea, air, and ſhore. : Ailton. Now beard to board the rival veſſels row, himſelf as he that putteth it off. Kings. 5 a: 
2. Noiſe ; tumult. 5 The billows lave the ſkies, and ocean groans below. The ſp'rits beneath, 1 
So, by the br: , . Dryden. | Whom I ſeduc'd, boaſting I could ſubdue "$0 {17 
na byte brazen rumpers Sys, ==> | Ou sers thought bis pt G6 ge g. {TH Dunn ebe — 
a . N | ger, _— confeſſed himſelf to a capuchin 2. To talk oftentatiouſly. wh. 2 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thoſe ki mat ee re Ne For I know the forwardneſs of your mind, for nn 
Fn , ng He ordered his men to arm long pales with - , 3 Nai 
On in the bluſter of thy wrath muſt fall ſharp eren ee de. they took hotd of _ ik which I boaff of you to them of Macabre, Wer i 74 
4 3 have offended, Shakeſpeare. | ling which held the mainyare to the maſt of their | ft is uſed „„ n 
7 boiſterouſneſs. FX enemy's thip; then, rowing their own hip, they 3. It is we common y Wit of. 1 
coward makes a great deal more blufter than cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by the My ſentence is for open war; cf wiles, R N 
wan of honour, L'Eftrange. | board. Arburb not on Crins, | More inexpert, I boaft not. Muton. kl | + 
n 1. /. [from blufter, ] A Te BoarD. v. a. [from the noun.] + 1 wich fir. 3 1 
tee a billy; atamultous vil 1. To enter a hip by free; the fine ag 0 be 2 ot ting, ad wnd1ing 0 = FR 
How. | Wy = ; | 5 * 
Vor. I | to ſtorm, uſed of a city. | | Milrcs. 741 
e 5 D 4 Sorue bad 
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BOA BOB BOD 


Some Firgeons T have met ch i oe 
. . | bones about from th | | 
in their ets, 2 —_ 4 Ing k a rom thence as far as Au ſta 8 5 
— pockets, o ing in that which 55 their an hundred Italian * i 3 eee about Bo BBINWORK. 1. /. from ff 7 
5. To exalt one's . Ot bon | , Derham's Phyſico-Theology. |. | work.] Work woven with bobbi 2 and 
Thus wich Boa TMAN. 1. // from 2 Not netted nor woven with ins. 
s With your mouth you have beafted againſt | BO . from boat and man. after the man f With warp and woof, þ 
die, and multiplied your words againſt me. 0 2 TS — po * that manages a boat. BoB CH ERR np 7 "ppg 3 reæb': A426. ” 
Exel. xxxv. 13. , © 927/11en through the cryſtal water ſhow . /+ rom bob and 17 
25 =» © D. 8 3 E — the walls below. Dry. * Play : F nn, in which 7) 
+ 10 brag of; to di . 7 bs Fhaon only was unkind TY Is nung ſo as . 
Sg ot; diſplay with oſtenta- An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. mouth. 8 to bob againit the 7 


Prior. is obcherry teaches at once two noble v; 
Frey 
atience and conſtancy ; the firſt, in 2 ee 


tious language. 
] p 
the purſuit of one end; the latter in bez; 
3 ding 


For if I hay ; ; 4 
or it J have boofted any thing to him of you, Boa TSswAIN. 7, from boat and frwain 


Jam not aſhamed 7 
Hz .. 2 Core vii. 14. An officer ics 
1 Neither do the ſpirits damn d v charge of Il h boa rd 1 ſhip » Who has diſappointment 
Their ee e left bad men ſhould boaſt In ow fail 9 rigging, r opes, cables, Bo'sTaiL, » 3 /. [ f. * (rg ard Pag, 
„ Milton. » TAUS, flags, colours, penda | * %» J+» rom Oob, in $9 2. 
2 If they vouch do give God the pr of . Ee. He alſo takes care uf Wy res of cut.] Cut tail; ſhort tal J. the ſen 
3 3 4 a * 8 12 * in wa * to — and its furniture, and ſteers her either Be thy mouth wn you curs ! [ 
| . p | !terbury. 1 . | or black o | 
2. To magnify ; to exalt. * 2 — or his mate. He calls out Or babcail tike, or trundle = 
fe! They that truſt in their wealth, and ca chem- © leveral gangs and companies to the | u, Jem will make him weep and wat 9441, 5 
pg f. the multitude of their riches, Eſalm xlix. 6. execution of their watches, works and Bo B TAILED. adj, from Jeb: I 2 
>» that Graft themſbhs g that ſerve graven ima- fpells 3 and he is alſo a kind of provoſt- | ing a tail cut, or hort. 1-0 F 

Þ miclves of idols. P/alm xcvii. 7, marſhal, ſeizes and puniſh There was a bobailed ied ; | 
„ r. v. /. [from the verb.] ders, that are ſent r es all offen- one that found him brcuf Fried in 2 gazette, mf fo 

1. 5 , ntence : : rought him home +, 1. „ 
ſpeech? benen 6 prond| er court-marcal of the whole flees bo sie. „ f (om 36 „ , 

1 . a 16. FR. /. rom bob and ; by 
1 - L . . Wy; 
Wan 5 TT thy bc2ft of the Jaw, through Sometimes the meaneſt boarſwain m ks wes. thort wig. I 614 the 
8 honoureſt thou _ : preſerve the ſhip from ſinking. dos 46 8 4 2 eee . towards us full gal = 
8 en. uus, Ii. 22. 4 # an | A 5. R 
The world is more apt to find fault than 1 To BOB Heowel's Pre-eminence of Parliament. ſtopt ſhort «2 oil bag tied to i, 3 
. commend ; the boaſt will : VD. A. [of \uncertain . 7 ; Hr us how far the 
when the preat of h probably be cenſured, Skinner ded i etymology : | , Ju4ges were behind, Spebiaty, Tha 
a 8 ion that occaſioned 5 = for- Span.) uces it from bebo, fooliſh, MO IN ba 1. /. A ſort of linen cloth; 5 
: 3 CIA, - nne ou © . : 

2. A cauſe of boaſting ; an occaſion of | I. To cut. Junius, Whence bobrail Bo"exany OY: A ki Dia, mo 
Pride ; the thing boaſted. 1 +1 th beat ; to drab e bar ail, may wy 1. J. A kind of longaving. mat 
Nor 1 nor Mycene, match her name, Thoſe baſtard Britons, 1 ber fath Tt * Did. et 

8 cmena, the proud Ecaſis of fame. Pope. Have in their own land beaten, bob4* 4 and s o BODE. . a. [ bodian 1 Sax,] To por. ah l 

* from boa.) A bragger; 1 : Shakeſpeare, dend to be the omen of. It is uſed in Bo ax: 
man that vaunts any thing oftenta- | I 1 cheat; to gain by fraud. a ſenſe of either good or bad. 55 
8 | . 33 bobbed his brain more than he has beat my This 6odes ſome ſtr ange eruption to our fate I an 

omplaints the more candid yo z f Shakefveare. : ', 2 
= chymiſts themſelves are . my CN of He call waves Roderigo ! PIR win have oppoſed their falſe policy Kere 1 5 
 oafters, that confidently pretend that they have] Of Id ie ges x reſtitution large | ans great wiſdom z what they boded would he 2 S 905 
pry _ os ſalt or ſulphur of quickfilver, when As eilte met, 1 u from him, — 15 780 e Hall be ane i 1 5 
they have diſguiſed it by additaments, wherew; eſdemona. r our principal ſtrengths. e AN 11 
1 0 more delays, vain rafter ! but b&zin 3 4e. 5 e ave the booty, till this curſed fox has ſwarm of becs that cut the liquid ſky Or plt 
propheſy beforehand I ſhall win: o Bed us both ont. E. Upon the topmaſt branch in clouds alight. P- r wede' 
I'l teach you how to brag another time. Dryden, 7% Bon. v. „. To play backward and| yy tern fed his glowing globe defend, 5. An in. 
He the proud beafters ſent, with ſtern ail: 1 55 forward; to play looſely againſt ich winds and furious tempeſts he partends; 
Down to the realn; fk ty, hi e again: any But if his cheeks are f. In with livid tus. - 
Bo- 5 of night. Philips. thing. He bodes wet weather b = nnd in ole Fl 
. : . a a a j , Mig 
ON TFUL. a4. [from boaft and full.]} 1 And ſometimes lurk I in a gofſip's bow, To Bobs. v. n, P. * e 3 
entatious; inclined to bra n very likeneſs of a roaſted crab; f . O be an omen; to BODY. 
Beaftfal, and rough, your firſt wa a "ſauire : „ "Brin ſhe drinks againſt her lips I beb, et hanified 
The ae, walz and much here e . 4 4 ee The omen prove, e wal ebe. Them: 
5 8 ; . 1, umme N; 5 » 7 g 80 r ve, I 04 well to yo . D 2 . 

BOCASTINOGILx. adv. [from beaſtin 8572 4 We comb, and then — do ny Ar ng BO'DEMENT, 7: . [from bode. p orten; N 

=» r . 
e look on it as a pitch of impi ; r m us fooliſh, dreaming, ſuperſtitious girl ſons, fro 

fo aro our fins; and j * : - e + Ln 12 * and cb bing _ _ NO bodements, g Shakſpeate Take my 

— Bait 7 confeſſing them, have not | BOB. n. J. [from the verb neuter.) 15 Great Birnam weed to — 5 hay rag 
. i i N » . : MY . gh Bl Witt ve ſh 

BOAT. 2. %. [bar, Saxon.) Fur. N monking that hangs ſo as to play — 22 5 cuton 

1. A veſſel to pafs th ö ooſely; generally an ornament at th — That will never be. 5d hardſhi 

 * vfually dit Pa 0 Tie water in. It is] ears; a pendant; an ear. rin N 8 bedements, good. Shale fit, mate eaſy, | 

by bein mp ed from other veſſels, The gaudy goffip, when ſhe *s ſet . 0 BodGe. v. x, [a word in Sefer, „Matter; 
* er and uncovered, and | In jewels dreſt, and at each ear a bb, Bea which is perhaps cor rupted from c A perſo 
I do not e I by rowing. 2. The wor ds-repeated at the end of a To boggle; to ſtop ; to fail, | lemebag, 
8 4 3 * any one nation, the Syrian ſtanza. With this we charg'd again; but out, alas! 5 Jun 7 a 
7h wry om the knowledge of the ark came To bed, to bed, will be the 305 We Lodg'd again: as I have ſeen a ſwan, 3% fire b 
beat, in which 3 — derice of either ſhip or ; PM nn W.. Wich bootlels labour, ſwim againſt the tide. St, ie ans 
p F . , < . . . 
Go arg they durſt venture ger ge upon 3. A blow. | auge. Bo DICE. x. h [ from bodies.) Stays ; 1 Kee it not 
Wh = effeminate ſcoundrel multiende 7. : 5 am ſharply taunted, yea ſometimes with waiſteoat quilted with whalebone, wori Ang 5 ni 
x oſe utmoſt daring is to croſs the Nile Pinches, mips, and bebs. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, by women. The | Spas 
n painted Goats, to fright the coco, „ N 1 A mode of rin ing. ; Her todice half way the unlac'd ; aw aga 
O BBIN, . / 7 IA Fr. fro | About his arms ſhe lily caſt | 
9 m bombyx, The ſilken band, and held him faſt. Pri 
This conſideration ſhould keep ignorant nuss 


F Tate wenal, 
2. A ſhip of a ſmall ſize; e ad Lat.] A ſmall pin of wood, with a 


as, a Pa ſſa e 
oat, pacouet . | K 2 . 
4 2 kt re at. 2 ; ve ace. , . - 
noiſe; loud ſound. : 1 Roar ; The things you follow, and make £. | Bo'p1LEss, adj. [from body.] Incorpores!; 
kiel amen, the guas were bent] ld bf t ts big or Ge don . Kae | A eInS, no body, 
bl $ - * 
| * | Turlir.] And — both lodg's within 222 Do 
ä J 


Ls: ifs 


BOD 
This is the very coinage of our brain; 
This bedileſs creation ecitaly 


Js very cunning in. Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe are "= r | 
toms bodileſs and vain, : 
. viſions of the brain. Swift. 


Bo'piLY- adj. [from body.) © 
i, Corporeal ; containing body. | 

What reſemblance could wood or ſtone bear to 
a ſpirit void of all ſenſible qualities, and bodily 
dimenſions ? : South. 
z. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of ſuch as reſorted to our Saviour Chriſt, being 
o{ent on earth, there came not any unto him 
ith better ſucceſs, for the benefit of their ſouls 
eveilating happinels, than they whoſe bodily ne- 
c:#i:i2s gave occaſion of ſeeking relief. Hooker. 

Virtue atones for bodily defects; beauty is no- 
thing worth, without a mind. IL" Eftrange. 

A; clearneſs of the "bodily eye doth ditpoſe it 
for a quicker ſight; fo doth freedom from luſt 
and paſtion diſpoſe us for the moſt perfect acts of 
reaſon. | Tillotſon. 

{ would not have children much beaten for 
their faults, becauſe I would not have them thinl: 
diy pain the greateſt puniſhment, Locke. 
+, Real; actual. | 
Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Hal circumvention. Shakeſpeare. 
BoviLY, adv. Corporeally; united with 
matter. 7 

it is his human nature, in which the godhead 
dwells 50/7, that is advanced to theſe honours, 
474 to this empire. Waits. 
Bo'ox1v. . J. [boddiken, or ſmall body; 
Skinner, | 
1. An inſtrument with a ſmall blade and 
ſharp point, uſed to bore holes, 

Each of them had bediins in their hands, where- 
vIth continually they prieked him. 
2 An inſtrument to draw a thread or rib- 
band through a loop. 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye. Pope, 
3. An inſtrument to dreſs the hair. 
You took conſtant care 

The laden, comb, and eſſence to prepare : 

For this your locks in paper durance bound. Pope. 
BODY. 2. / {bobig, Saxon; it originally 
ſiguifted the height or ſtature of a man. ] 
. The material ſubſtance of an animal, 


oppoſed to the immaterial ſoul. 

all the valiant men aroſe, and went all night, 
in took the body of Saul, and the bodies of his 
ſons, from the wall. * Samuel. 

Take no thbught for your life, what ye ſhall 
cih or what ye mall drink; nor yet for your body, 
wat ye thall put on. Matthew. 

By cuſtom, practice, and patience, all difficulties 
ub hardſhips, whether of body or of fortune, are 
made eaſy, L'Eſtrange. 
Matter: oppoſed to ſpirit. | | 
- \ perſon; a human being: whence 
eme body and nobody. 
N duch, a wiſe body's part it were RT put out 
- fre, becauſe his fooliſh neighbour, from whom 
e borrowed wherewith to kindle it, might ſay, 


Were it not for me thou wouldſt freeze, Hooker. | 
i A A deflow'red maid 1. 

and by an eminent body, that enforc'd 

ite law againſt it! Shakeſpeare. 


= "Tis a paſſing ſhame, 
r , unworthy body as I am, | 
i 9 cenſure thus on lovely gentlemen, Shak. 
as x wy body ſeeth me; what need I to fear? the 
. Pipe will not remember my fins” Ecclus. 
al; = civility and reaſon obliged every body to 

0 = 2 Clarendon. 
He an, 8 be drawn out of evil, and a b:dy's 
s May be ſaved without having any obligation to 


1 15 Prierrer. L' Eftrange. 


Sidney. 


BOG 
4. Reality; — to repreſentation: a 
ſeriptural ſenſe. 

A ſhadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Chriſt, | Caleſſians. 
5. A collective maſs; a joint power. 
There is in the knowledge both of God and 
man this certainty, that life and death have di- 

vided between them the whole body of mankind. 
Hooker. 
There were ſo many diſaffected perſons of the 
nobility, that there might a body ſtart up for the 
king. | Clarendon. 
When pigmies pretend to form themſelves into 
a body, it is time for us, who are men of figure, 
to look about us. Aldiſon'TGanpdian. 
6. The main army; the battle: diſtinct 


from the wings, van, and rear. | 
The van of the king's army was led by the 
general and Wilmot; in the body was the king 
and the prince; and the rear conſiſted of one 
thouſand foot, commanded under colonel Thel- 
well. 5 Clarenden. 
7. A corporation; a number of men 


united by ſome common tye. 

I ſhall now mention a particular wherein your 
whole body will be certainly againſt me; and the 
laity, almoſt to a man, on my fide. Swift. 

Nothing was more common, than to hear that 
reverend body charged with what is inconſiſtent 
deſpifed for their poverty, and hated for their 
riches, 1 5 Sævift. 

8. The main part; the bulk : as, the body, 
or hull, of a ſhip; the body of a coach ; 
the body of a church; the Soy, or trunk, 


of a man; the boah, or trunk, of a tree. 
Thence ſent rich merchandizes by boat to Ba- 
bylon; from whence, by the bey of Euphrates, 
as far as it dended weſtward z and, afterward, by 
a branch thereof, Ralcigh. 
This city has navizable rivers, that run up into 
the body of Italy; they might ſupply many coun- 
tres with fiſh,  Addiſn. 
9. A ſubſtance ; matter, as diſtinguiſhed 
from other matter. 
Even a metalline body, and therefore much more 
a vegetable or animal, may, by fire, be turned 
into waters | Boyle. 
10. [In geometry.] Any ſolid figure. 
11. A pandect; a general collection: as, 
a body of the civil law; a body of divi- 
nity. | 1 | 
12. Strength; as, wine of a good body. 
Bopy-cLoTHEs. 2. „from body and 
clothes.) Clothing for horſes that are 


dieted. 

1 am informed, that ſeveral aſſes are kept in 
bedy-choaths, and ſweated every morning upon the 
heath. Addiſon. 
To Bo'oy. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


produce in ſome form. 

A imagination Bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape. Shakeſpeare. 


BOG. . J. { bog, ſoft, Iriſn; bague, Fr.] 
A marſh ; a moraſs ; a ground too ſoft 


to bear the weight of the body. 
Through fire and through flame, through ford 
and whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire. Shakeſpeare. 
A gulf profound! as that Serbonian bag, 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Caſius old. Milton. 
He walks upon bags and Whirlpools; where- 
foever he treads, he ſinks. South, 
Learn from ſo great a wit, a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc'd, a heaven fat with fogs. Dyryd. 
He is drawn, by a ſort of ignis fatuus, into bogs 
and mire almoſt every day of his life. Watts. 
BocG-TROTTER. #./. [from bog and trot.] 
One that lives in a boggy country. 
To BO'GGLE. v. x. [from bogil, Dutch, 
a ſpectre, a bugbear, a phantom, } 


; 


hd 


B 01 


1. To ſtart; to fly back; to fear to come 


forward. 
You boggle ſhrewdly ; every feather ſtarts you. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
We ſtart and boggle at every unuſual appearance, 
and cannot endure the ſight of the bugbear. 


Nature, that rude, and in her firſt eſſay, 
Stood beggling at the roughneſs of the way; 
Us'd to the road, unknowing to return, i 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 


Dryden. 
2. To heſitate, to be in doubt. 
And never bogple to reſtore 
The members you deliver o'er, J 
Upon demand. Hudibras. 


The well-ſhaped changeling is a man that, has 
a rational ſoul, ſay you? Make the ears a l:ttle 
longer, and more pointed, and the noſe a little 


flatcer than ordinary, and chen you begin to gg. 


Locke 


When ſummoned to his lat end, it was no time 

for him to bogg/e with the world. Tloæuel. 

Bo LER. 1. /. from bggle.] A doubter; 
a timorous man. 


You have been a boggley ever. Shakeſpeare. 


Bo'cer. adj. from bog.] Marſhy ; ſwam- 


Their country was very narrow, low, and bogg yy 
and, by great induſtry and expences, defended 
from the lea Afrbuthnat. 


Bo Hos E. . , [from Beg and houje.] 
A houſe of office. 8 
BoRHE A. u. . [an Indian word.] A ſpecies 


of tea, of higher colour, and more 


aſtringent taſte, than green tea. | 
Courte pewter, conſiſting chiefly of lead, is part 

of the bales in which &4obca tea was brought from 

China. Woodward 
As ſome frail cup of China's faireſt mold 

The tumults of the boiling Shea braves, 

And holds ſecure the coffee's ſable waves. Tickell, 
She went from opera, park, aſſembly, play, 


To part her time *twixt reading and bobeay 


To muſe, and ſpill her ſolitary tea. Pope. 
To BOIL. v. n. [Couiller, Fr. bullio, Lat.] 
1. To be agitated by heat; to fluctuate 


with heat. Sg 
He ſaw there Beil the fiery whirlpools. Chapman. 
Suppoſe the earth removed, and placed nearer to 

the ſun, in the orbit of Mercury, there the whole 

ocean would bil with extremity of heat. Bentley, 


cent. 
That ſtrength with which my boiling youth was 
fraught, 
When in the vale of Balaſor I fought. 
Well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue, 
That b:i/ing blood would carry thee too far. Dryd. 


3. To move with an agitation like that of 


boiling water. 3 
Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide, 
The trembling fins the bci/ing waves divide. Cay. 


D rydens 


4. To be in hot liquor, in order-to be 


made tender by the heat. 
Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boi and bake, Shateſpeare. 
5. To cook by boiling. | . 
If you live in a rich family, roaſting and &i 
are below the dignity of your office, and which it 
becomes you to be ignorant of. Sæotft. 


6. To boil over. To run over the veſſel with 
heat. | | 
A few ſoft words and a kiſs, and the good man 
melts ; ſee how nature works and bois over in him. 
Cengreve. 


D d 2 His 


Granville. 


3. To play faſt and looſe; to diſſemble. 


To morning walks, and pray'rs three hours a day; 


2. To be hot; to be fervent, or effervel- 
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BOL 


This Hollow was a vaſt cauldron, filled with 
melted matter, which, as it boiled over in any part, 
ran down the fides of the mountain. Addiſ. on Jtaly. 

To BoIL. v. a. To heat, by putting into 
boiling water; to ſeeth. h 

To try whether ſeeds be old or new, the ſenſe 
cannot inform; but if you heil them in water, the 
new ſeeds will ſprout ſooner. Bacon. 
la eggs Coiled and roafted, into which the water 
entereth not at all, there is ſcarce any difference to 
be diſcerned, | Bacon. 

Bol L. 2. /. See BIL E. | 

Bo'tLARY. . , [from To boil.) A place 
at the ſalt works where the ſalt is boiled. 

Bo'iLER. . J from Soil. 

1. The perſon that boils any thing. 

That ſuch alterations of terreſtrial matter are 

not impoſſible, ſeems evident from that notable 

practice of the boilers of ſalt-petre. Boyle. 


2. The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 


This coffee-room is much frequented; and 
there are generally ſeveral pots and boilers before 
the fire, Wedward. 

BO'ISTEROUS. adj. {6&yfer, furious, 
Dutch. 
1. Violent; loud; roaring ; ſtormy. 

By a divine inſtinct, men's minds miſtruſt 
Enſuing danger; as by proof we ſee 
1 he waters ſwell before a bci/tercus ſtorm. Shakeſp. 

As when loud winds a well-grown oak would 

rend | 
„Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a boj/rous ſound 
'Scatter his leaves, and fixew them on the ground. 
. Waller. 
2. Turbulent ; tumultuous ; furious. 
Spirit of peace, 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and Z:;/7rous tongue of war? Shak. 
| His ſweetneſs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the beißt rous moods 
That ignorant greatneſs practiſeth. Ben Jenson. 

God into the hands of their dehiverer 
Puts invincible might, 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th' oppre ſor, 

The brute and bci?*rou; force of violent men. Milicu. 

Still mutt I beg thee not to name Sempronius : 

Lucia, 1 like not that loud beiftereus mane Aadiſon. 
3. Unwieldy; clumſily violent. 

is beiftercus club, ſo buried in the ground, 

He could not rearen up again ſo light, 

But that the knight him at advantage found. 

: | Fairy Queen. 

4. It is uſed by Y/oodwward of heat; violent. 

When the ſun hath gained a greater ſtrengtn, 
the heat becomes too powerful and 6ciftercus tor 
thera, | Natural Hiſtory. 

Bo'tSTEROVSLY. adv. [from boifterous.] 
Violently ; tumultuoully. 
A ſceptre, ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, 


Mutt be as b-iflercufly maintain'd as gain'd. Shak. 


Thoſe are all remains of the univerſal deluge, 
when the water of the ocean, being bci/terou/ly 
turned out upon the earth, bore along with it all 
moe able bodies. W-:dward. 
Another faculty of the intellect comes bier 
in, and wakes me from ſopleating a dream. Swift. 

Bo'15TEROUSTMESS. 1. , {from boiſterous.] 
The ſtate or quality of being boiſterous 
tumultuouſneſs ; turbulence. 


BO arr. adi. (irom bole.] Partaking of | 


the nature of bole, or clay. 
| A weak and inanimate kind of loadſtone, with a 
few magretical lines, but chiefly conſiſting of a 
| bolary and clammy ſubſtance. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
BOLD. ag}. [bald, Saxon.] 
1. Daring ; brave; ſtout; courageous ; 
magnanimous ; fearleſs ; intrepid. 
The wicked flee when no man purſuetb ; but 
the rightous are bold as a lion. Proverbs. 


B OL. 


I have ſcen the councils of a noble eountry grow] 


beld, or timorous, according to the fits of his good 
or ill health that managed them. Temple, 
2. Executed with ſpirit, and without mean 


caution. 

Theſe, nervous, bold; thoſe, languid and re- 

miſs. Reſcemmon. 

The cathedral church is a very bel/d work, and a 
maſter-piece of Gothick architecture. Addiſ. en Ital. 

3. Confident ; not ſcrupulous ; not timo- 
rous. 5 ; 

We were bold in our God to ſpeak unto you 
the goſpel of God with much contention, 1 They. 

I can be bold to ſay, that this age is adorned 
with ſome men of that judgment, that they could 
open new and undiſcovered ways to knowledge. 

| Loc ke. 
4. Impudent; rude. 

In thy proſperity he will be as thyſelf, and will 
be beld over thy ſervants. If thou be brought low, 
he will be againſt thee. Ecclus. 

5. Licentious ; ſuch as ſhew great liberty 


of fiction, or expreſſion. 
The figures are held even to temerity. Cœzolcy. 

Which no bold tales of gods or monſters ſwell, 
But human paſſions, ſuch as with us dwell. Waller. 

6. Standing out to the view; ſtriking to 
the eye. 

Catachrefes and hyperboles are to be uſed judi- 
ciouſly, and placed in poetry, as heightenings and 
ſhadows in painting, to make the figure bo/der, and 
cauſe it to ſtand off to fight. Dryden. 

7, Open; ſmooth ; even; level: a ſailor's 
term, | 

Her dominions have bold acceſſible coaſts. Htove!, 


mon. To be bold is better; as, I was 
bold to tell the houſe, that ſcandalous 


livings make ſcandalous miniſters. 
| RNua gerd. 

I have made bold to ſend to your wife; 

My ſuit is, that the will to Deſdemona 

Procure me ſome acceſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Meking ſo bold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unſcal 

Their grand commiſſions 
And were y' as good as George a Green, 


I ſhall make bold to turn agen. Hudibras. 
I durſt not make thus * Ovid, leſt ſome 
future M.1bourn ſhould are. Dryden. 


Some men have the fortune to be eſteemed wits, 
only fer mating beld to ſcoff at theſe things, which 
the greateſt part of mankind reverence. Tillatſon. 


To BO'LDEN. wv. a. [from beld.] To make 


bold ; to give confidence. 

Quick inventcrs, and fair ready ſpeakers, being 
boldened w.th their preſent abilities to ſay more, 
and perchance better too, at the ſudden for that 
preſent, than any other can do, uſe lefs help of 
diligence and ſtudy, Aſcbam's Schcolmaſter. 

J am much too vent'rous 
In tempting of your patience, but am bolden'd 
Under your proznis'd pardon. Shakeſpeare. 

BO LDTACE. . / from bold and face.) 
Impudence; ſaucineſs: a term of re- 
proach and reprehenſion. 

How now, beldface ! cries an old trot : ſirrah, 
we eat our own hens, I'd have you know; what 
you eat, you ſteal. L'Eftrange. 

Bo'LpDFACeD. adj, [from bold and face.] 
Impudent. 
| I have ſeen thoſe ſillieſt of creatures; and, 
ſeeing their rare works, I have ſeen enough to 
confute all the bo/dfaced atheiſts of this age. 

; Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

Bo LDLY. ad. [from beld.] 


1. In a bold manner; with courage; with 


ſpirit. a 


Thus we may boldly ſpeak, being ſtrengthened 


| with de example ot ſo reverend a prelate. Hacker. 


8. To make bold. To take freedoms: a 
phraſe not grammatical, though com- 


Shakeſpeare. | 


BOL 


I ſpealk to ſabjects, and a ſubjeR ſpeaks, 
Stirr'd up by heav'n, thus boldly for his king. 
. 1 Male 20. 
2. It may perhaps be ſometimes uſed, ina 
bad ſenſe, for impudenily. 
BoL DN ESS. 2. . from Gold.] 
1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity; ſpi. 
rit ; fortitude ; magnanimity ; daring. 
neſs. 

Her horſe ſhe rid ſo, as might ſhew a fe, 
boldneſs, daring to do that which ſhe knew not hoy 
to do. : : 7 Sidrey, 

2, Exemption from caution and ſcrupylg,, 
nicety. 

The boldneſs of the figures is to be hidden fon. 
times by the addreſs of the poet, that they na; 
work their effect upon the mind. Dride, 

3. Freedom; liberty. 

Great is my boldneſs of ſpeech toward you; gren 

is my glorying in you. 2 Cerinthiax, 
4. Confident truſt in God. 

Our fear excludeth not that bo/dreſs which be. 
cometh ſaints. Hale 

We have boldneſs and acceſs with confdenc 
by the faith of him. Eß br far 

Having therefore bldneſs to enter into the l. 
lieſt by the blood of Jeſus, an 

5. Aſſurance; free om from baſlfulne;; 
confident mien. 

Wonderful is the caſe of boldneſs in civil by. 
neſs: what firſt? Boldneſs. What ſecond an! 
third? Boldxeſs., And yet boidneſs is a child d 
ignorance and baſeneſs, far inferiour to other parts, 

Basar. 

Sure, if the guilt were theirs, they could ut: 


dvatin, 


BULT:. 
I, An 
Yet 

I: fell 
Before 


His diſtance, though it does not inſtruct him d 
think wiſer than other princes, yet it helps hin.» 
ſpeak with more boldneſs what he thinks, Tens. 
Beuldneſs is the power to ſpeak or du whit 8 
intend, before others, without fear or diforder. 

| Ls, 
6. Impudence. | 
That moderation, which uſeth to ſuppreſs b 

neſs, and to make them conquer that fuer. Hr, 
BOLE. 2. J, ; ;. Ligh 
1. The body or trunk of a tree. | Sing? 
All fell upon the high-hair'd oaks, and d . | 
their curled brows Vith a. 

Fell buſtling to the earth; and up went all tit 
boles and boughs. Chaprin 

But when the ſmoother bole from knots is tit 
We make a deep inciſion in the tree. Drjdes 

View well this tree, the queen of all the grot; 
How vaſt her ble, how wide her ms are fre, 
How high above the reſt ſhe ſhoots her head D756 

2. A kind of earth. . a; 

Bole Armeniack is an aſtringent earth, wha 
takes its name from Armenia, the country en 
which we have it. Wadxcat 

3. A meaſure of corn, containing 
buſhels. 5p 

Of good barley put eight 30%, that is, 6% 
Gx Engliſh quarters, in a ſtone ticugb . Ilan. 

BO LIS. u. J. [Latin.} 

Bolis is a great fiery ball, ſwiftly hurried * 
the air, and generally drawing a tail after it. 
totle calls it capra. There have often a 1 
menſe balls of this kind. Duſet nora 

Bol L. 2. J. A round ſtalk or ſten ; % 
Zoll of flax. 10 

To BoLt. v. n. [from the noun.) 
riſe in a ſtalk. 7 


And the flax and the barley was ſmitten: 
the barley was in the ear, and the flax _ ” 


 BO'LSTER, 2. J [bolyepe, Sax ##" 
Dutich.] 
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1, Something laid on the bed, to raiſe and 

zu 
ichn down or feathers. 

— ſome cold bank is her bolſter now, 

Or guntt the rvzged bark of ſome broad elm 


ins her unpillow'd head. 
Lern am al be a bolſter for thy head; 
. / A pad, or quilt, to hinder any preſ- 
" ſure, or fill up any vacuity. 
Up goes her hand, and off ſhe {lips . 
The belſters that ſupply her hips. ; Swift. 
, A pad, or compreſs, to be laid on a 


wound, : ; NP 
The bandage is the girt, which hath a Holſfer in 


Wiſeman. 
4, Un horſemanſhip.] : 
The leliters of a ſaddle are thoſe parts raiſed upon 
the bows, to hold the rider's thigh. Farrier's Dif, 
7, Bo'LSTER. Y. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſupport the head with a bolſter, 
2. To afford a bed to. | 


Mortal eves do ſee them boifer, 


| More than their own. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
;. To hold wounds together with a com- 
preſs. 


The practice of bo/ſtering the cheeks forward, 
docs little ſervice to the wound, and is very uneaſy 
to the patient. : | _ Sharp. 

4. To ſupport; to hold up; to maintain. 
This is now an expreſſion ſomewhat 
coarſe and obſolete. 

We may be made wiſer by the publick perſua- 
ſtons grafted in men's raind-, fo they be uſed to 
further the truth, not to Seiter errour. Heoker, 

The lawyer ſets his tongue to ſale for the bo/fter- 
ing out of unjuſt caufes. | 

It was the way of many to bo/ſter up their crazy 
dating conſciences with confidences. South, 

BOLT. ». /. [boult, Dutch; 8:aig.] 
1. An arrow; a dart ſhot from a croſsbow. 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 
I: fell upon a little weſtern flower, | 
Before milk-white, now purple with love*s wound. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The blunted belt againſt the nymph he dreſt; 
Put vith the ſharp transfix'd Apollo's breaſt, Dryd. 
:. Lightning; a thunderbolt. 
Sing'd with the flames, and with the bolts trans- 
fix'd, | 
With 2ative earth your blood the monſters mix'd. 
Dryden. 
alt right; that is, upright as an 
arrow. 5 : 
Pruſh iron, native or from the mine, conſiſteth 
cf iong ſtiiæ, about the thickneſs of a ſmall knit- 
urg needle, bolt upright, like the briſtles of a ſtiff 
bruch. Grew. 
| £51 oe Bolt upright upon one end, one of the 
ieee burſt out. 3 Aadiſon. 
4. The bar of a door, ſo called from being 
traight like an arrow. We now ſay, Soor 
ive belt, when we ſpeak of faſtening or 
opening a door. 
Tie rot in thee, to oppoſe the bolt 
Apainit my coming in. Shakeſpeares 
c. An iron to faſten the legs of a priſoner. 
This is, I think, corrupted from bought, 
or link, 
Se with him to priſon ; lay bolts enough upon 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
Four. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1, To ſhut or faſten with a bolt. 
ne boleed gates flew open at the blaſt 3 
Ii norm tuſh'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt. 


* K. To hn . Dryden. 
1 lo blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. 
mi 44% when vice can bolt her arguments, 

n, Aud Virtue bas no ton gue to check her pride. Milton. 


- nort the head; ccmmon]y a bag filled 


Mitcn. 


i fetch clean ſtraw to make a ſoldier's bed. S. 


the middle, and the ends tacked firmly together. | 


Hakexvill. 


B OL 
3. To faſten, as a bolt or pin; to pin; to 
keep together. : 

That 1 could reach the axle, where the pins are 
Which belt this frame, that I might pull them out 

7 Ben Jonſon. 
4. To fetter; to ſhackle. 
. It is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which ſhackles accidents, and b:/:s up change. 
2 > Shake; cares 
5. To ſift, or ſeparate the parts of any 
thing with a fieve. [Eluter, Fr.] 

He now had b5ultcd all the flour. Sperſer. 

In the bolting and ſifting of fourteen years of 
power and favour, all that came out could not be 
pure meal. | Motton. 

I cannot belt this matter to the bran, 

As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can. Dryden. 
6. To examine by ſifting ; to try out ; to 
lay open. 

It would be well b/ced out, whether great re- 
fractions may not be made upon reflections, as 
upon direct beams. Bacon. 

The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or 
attornies, propounding queſtions, beats and 4o/ts out 
the truth much better than when the witneſs deli- 
vers only a formal ſeries. Hale. 

| Time and nature will Colt out the truth of things, 
through all diſguiſes. L' Eftrange. 
7. To purify ; to purge. This 1s harſh. 
The fanned ſnow, I 
That's b:/ted by the northern blaſt twice o'er, 
Shazefpeare. 
To Bor. v. a. To ſpring out with ſpeed 
and ſuddenneſs ; to ftart out with the 


quickneſs of an arrow. 
This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a buſh doth bs/t, 
Of purpoſe to deceive us. Drayton. 
They erected a fort, and from thence they | 
bolted like beaſts of the foreſt, ſometimes into the 
foreſt, ſometimes into the woods and faſtneſſes, 
and ſometimes back to their den. Bacon. 
As the houſe was all in a flame, out be/rs a 
mouſe from the ruins to ſave herſelf. L*Efrange. 
J have reflected on thoſe men who, from time to 
time, have ſhot themſelves into the world. I have 
ſeen many ſucceſſions of them; ſome biting out 
upon the tage with vaſt applauſe, and others hiſſed 
off. Dryden. 
The birds to foreign ſeats repair d; 
And beaſts, that bc/ted out, and ſaw the foreſt 
bar'd, Dryden. 


BorT-ROPE. 1. /. [from bolt and rope. 
The rope on which the ſail of a ſhip 1s 
ſewed and faſtened. Sea Diet. 

Bo'LTER. 2. J. {from the verb. 

1. A ſieve to ſeparate meal from bran or 
huſks ; or to ſeparate finer from coarſer 

arts, 

Dowtlas, filthy dowlas : I have given them away 
to bakers wives, and they have made bolters of 
them. $ bakeſpeare. 

With a good ſtrong chopping knife mince the 
two capons, bones and all, as ſinall as ordinary 
minced. meat; put them into a large neat be/ter, 


Bacen : Natural H. tory. 
When ſuperciliouſly he ſifts 
Through coarſeſt bo/ter others gifts. Hudibras, 


2. A kind of net. 8 
Theſe hakes, and divers others of the fore- 


glaſs veſſel, for chymics} diſtillations, 

called alfo a natraſi, or receiver. 
This fpirit abounds in falt, which may be ſepa- 

rated, by putting the liquor into a celthead with a 


long 1294 neck, Foyle. | 


BOM 


Bo'tT1NG-HoUSE. u. . from bolt and 
houſe.] The place where meal is fifted. 
The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, 


as if ſhe had been at work in a bolting- bouſe. 
Dennis. 


Bo'wsPRIT, 
ſtanding upright, but aſlope. The but 
end of it is generally ſet againſt the foot 
of the foremaſt ; ſo that they are a ſtay 
to one another. The length withour 
board is ſufficient to let its ſails han 
clear of all incumbrances. If the bo/:- 
/prit fail in bad weather, the foremaſt 

cannot hold long after. Boawſprit is per- 
haps the right ſpelling. Sea Die. 

| Sometimes I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; on the topmaſt, 
The yards, and. bo{rſprit, would 1 flame-diſtinMy. 
N Shakeſprares 

Bo'tvs. 1. /. [HD. .] A form of medi- 
cine, in which the ingredients are made 
up into a ſoft maſs, larger than pills, to 
be ſwallowed at once. 

Keep their bodies ſoluble the while by clyſtere, 
lenitive boluſes of caſſia and manna, with ſyrup of 


Bo'LTsPRIT. T2. J. A maſt running out 
at the head of a ſhip, not 


violets. Miſeman. 
By poets we are well aſſur' d, 

That love, alas! can ne'er be cur'd; 

A complicated heap of ills, 

Deſpiſing boluſis and pills. Sxvifts 


BOMB. ». J. f bambus, Lat.] 


1. A loud note. 


An upper chamber beiag thought weak, was 


ſupported by a pillar of iron, of the bigneſs f 


one's arm in the midſt; which, if you had ſtruck, 
would make a little flat noiſe in the room, but a 
great bomb in the chamber beneath. Bacon. 


2. A hollow iron ball, or ſhell; filled with 
gunpowder, and furniſhed with a vent 
for a fuſee, or wooden tube filled with 
combuſtible matter, to be thrown out 
from a mortar, which had its name 
from the noiſe it makes. The fuſee, 
being ſet on fire, burns «ſlowly. till it 
reaches the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, burſting the ſhell to pieces with 


incredible violence: whence the uſe ef 


bombs in beſieging towns. The largeſt 
are about eighteen inches in diameter. 
By whom they were invented 1s not 
known, and the time is uncertain ; ſome 
fixing it to 1588, and others to 1495. 
Chambers. 


The loud cannon miiſive iron pours, 
And in the ſiaughit'ring £:2:0 Gradivus roars. Rowe, 


To Bows. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


fall upon with bombs; to bombard. 
Our king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilft Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 
To Bruxelles marches on ſecure, 

To bomb the monks, and ſcare the ladies. Priar. 


Bom B-CHesrT. 7. /. from g= and cheſt.] 


A kind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, 
and ſometimes only with gunpowder, 
placed under ground, to tear and blaw 
it up in the air, with thoſe who ſtand 


cited, are taken with threads, and ſome ot them . ; 
with the Salter, which is à ſpiller of a bigger ſize. on at. N Chambe . 
Care. BOM B-KETCH. or / A kind of ſhip, 
Bo'LTHEAD, n. ,. A long firaight-necked | Bomp-vesset. f ftrongly built, to bear 


the ſhock of a mortar, wken bombs are 
to be fired into a town. 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with &omb-reſ/e(s, 
hope to ſucceed againft a place that has in its ar- 
ſenal gallics and men of Wars Addiſon on Ital. 
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BON 


BOARD. 2. , ¶bombardus, Latin.) 

I. A great gun; a cannon: it is a word 

nc obſolete. : 

They planted in divers places twelve great bom- 
bards, wherewith they. threw huge ſtones into the 
air, which, falling down into the city, might break 

© "down the houſes, Knolles. 


2. A barrel. Obſolete. 


2% BoMBA RD. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
attack with bombs. 

A medal is ſtruck on the Engliſh failing in 
their attempts on Dunkirk, when they endea- 
voured to blow up a fort, and bombard the town. 

Addiſon. 


BomBARDI1'ER. z. . [from Gombard.] 
The engineer whole employment it 1s to 
ſhoot bombs. = 

The bombardier toſſes his ball ſometimes into the 
midtt of a city, with a deſign to fill all around him 
with terrour and combuſtion. Tatler. 

BomBa"RDMENT. 2. . [from bombard.] 
An attack made upon any city, by 

. throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet ſecure from a bembardment, 
though it is not ſo expoſed as formerly. Addiſon., 

BomBas1'n. 2. / [bombaſin, Fr. from bom- 
bycinus, ſilken, Lat.] A flight ſilken 


ſtuff, for mourning. 
fa ſtuff of ſoft looſe 


BomBa'sT. 2. /. 
texture uſed formerly to {well the gar- 
ment, and thence uſed to ſignify bulk 
or ſhew without ſolidity.] Fuſtian; big 
words, without meaning. | 

Not pedants motley tongue, ſoldiers bombaſt 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law, 
Are ftrong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this. Donne. 

Are all the flights of heroick poetry to be con- 
cluded bombaſt, unnatural, and mere madneſs, be- 

cauſe they are not affected with their excellencies? 
Dryden. 

Bou RAST. adj. [from the ſubſtantive.] 
High ſounding ; of big ſound without 
meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride and purpoſe, 
Evades them with a bombaſt circumſtance, 
Horribly ſtuff d with epithets of war. Shakeſp. 

BomB1La"T10N. 7. / [from bombus, Lat.] 
Sound ; noiſe ; report. 

How to abate the vigour, or filence the bombila- 
tien of guns, a way 1s ſaid to be by borax and but- 

ter, mixt in a due proportion, which will almoſt 


take off the report, and alſo the force of the charge. | 


2 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

BomBY'cinovus. adj. [bombycinus, Lat.] 
Silken; made of ſilk. | 

BONA»ROBA. u. /. [Ital. a fine gown.] 
A ſhewy wanton. 


We knew where the bona robas were. Shabeſp. 
BONA'SUS. n. % [Lat.] A kind of buf- 


falo, or wild bull. | 
BONCHRETIEN. u. , [French.] A ſpe- 
cies of pear, ſo called, probably, from 
the name of a gardener. | 
BOND. 7. /. bond, Sax. bound; it is 
written indifferently, in many of its 
ſenſes, bond, or band. See BAN b.] 


1. Cords, or chains, with which any one 


is bound. 
There left me, and my man, both bound to- 
gether; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bends aſunder, 
I gain'd my freedom. 0 Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Ligament that holds any thing to- 
gether. 8 f 
Let any one ſend his contemplation to the ex- 
tremities of the univerſe, and ſee what conceivable 


hoops, what Bond he can imagine, to hold this maſs 
| of matter in ſo cloſe a preſſure together. 


Obſerve, in working up the walls, that no fide 
of the houſe, nor any part of the walls, be brought 
up three feet above the other, before the next 
adjoining wall be wrought up to it, fo that they 
may be al! joined together, and make a good bond. 

| Mortimer a Huſbandry. 
4. [In the plural.] Chains; impriſon- 
ment ; captivity. | 

Whom 1 perceived to have nothing laid to his 
charge worthy of death, or of bonds. Acts, xxiii. 29. 

5 . Cement of union; cauſe of union; link 
of connexion. | 

Wedding is great Juno's crown : 
O bleſſed bond of board and bed! Shakeſpeare. 

Love cools, brothers divide, and the bond is 
cracked 'twixt fon and father, Shakeſp. Kirg Lear. 

6. A writing of obligation to pay a ſum 
or perform a contract. 

Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your fingle bond. Shakeſpeare. 

What if I ne'er conſent to make you mine 
My father's promiſe ties me not to time; | 
And bends without a date, they ſay, are void. 

: | Dryden. . 
7. Obligation; law by which any man 1s 
obliged. EE 

Unhappy that I am ! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: 1 love your majeſty 
According to my bond, no more nor leſs. Shar, 

Take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bends 
of government and obedience, Locke, 
Bo N D. adj. from bind, perhaps for bourd ; 
from qebonden, Saxon.] Captive ; in a 
ſervile ſtate. | 

Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free. 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
Bo N DAGE. 2. . [from bond. 

1. Captivity ; impriſonment; ſtate of re- 
ſtraint. Cs | 

You only have overthrown me, and in my 
bondage conſiſts my glory. Sidney. 

Say, gentle princeſs, would you not fuppoſe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen? 

Jo be a queen in ge, is more vile 

Than 3s a ſlave in baſe ſervility. Shakeſpeare. 
Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the priſon'd bird, 

And fing our bondage freely, Shakeſp, Cymbelinc. 

The king, when he defign'd you for my guard, 
Retoly'd he would not make my bondage hard. Dryd. 
2. Obligation; tye of duty. 

It the has a ſtruggle for honour, ſhe is in a 
bondage to love ; which gives the ſtory its turn that 
Way. Pope. 

He muſt reſolve by no means to be enſlaved, 
and brought under the bondage of obſerving oaths, 

which ought to vaniſh when they ſtand in com- 
petition with eating and drinking, or taking mo- 
' ney | South, 
Bo'npMainD. 2. , [from bond, captive, 
and maid.) A woman ſlave. 


Good ſiſter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourſelf, 
To make a bendmaid and a ſlave of me. Shakeſp. 


Bo'nDMAN. 7. . [from bond and man.] 


A man ſlave. 

Amongſt the Romans, in making of a bendman 

free, was it not wondered wherefore ſo great ado 
ſhould be made? the maſter to preſent his ſlave 
in ſome court, to take him by the hand, and not 
only to, ſay, in the hearing of the publick ma- 
giſtrate, I will that this man become free; but, 
after thoſe ſolemn words uttered, to ſtrike him on 
the cheek, to turn him round, the hair of his 
head to be ſhaved off, the magiſtrate to touch him 
thrice with a rod; in the end, @ cap and a white 
garment given him. "Hooker. 

O freedom! firſt delight of human kind; 
Not that which bndmen from their maſters find. 


* 


Locke. 
3. Union; connexion: a workman's term. 


Dryden. | 


BON 


ſervant.) A ave; a ſervant wi 
the liberty of quitting his mafter 
And if thy brother, that dwelleth be n 


compel! him to ſerve as a bond-ſerway;. 
eviticus, xxy, 39. 


BonDSERVICE, 1. /. [from bong and pr 
vice. ] The condition of a bondſervant; 
ſlavery. 
Upon thoſe did Solomon levy a tribute of bers. 

ſervice. , Mig, 

Bo'xDSLAVE. 1. /. [from bond and fare, 
A man in ſlavery; one of ſervile con. 
dition, who cannot change his maſter. 

Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no appren. 
tice, no, no bond-ſlave, could ever be, by fexr 
more ready at all commands than that young vein. 
cels was. | Kian r. 

All her ornaments are taken away; of a 6. 
woman ſhe is become a bendſlawe. 1 Mocc. ii. il. 

Commonly the bendflave is fed by his lord, lu: 
here the lord was fed by his bordflave, 

Sir J. Daria. 

Bo'npDsMAN. 1. J. [from bond and nan. 

1. A ſlave. ES | 

Carnal greedy people, without ſuch a precept, 
would have no mercy upon their poor bondſne: 
and beaſts, Des 

2. A perſon bound, or giving ſecurity, for 

another, 

Bo'n DSWO MAN. 2. . | from bond and au. 

man.] A woman ſlave. a 

My lords, the ſenators | 

Are ſold for ſlaves, and their wives for b5ndſwny, 

Ben Fonfen's Catalina, 

BONE. ». /. [ban, Saxon.] : 

1. The ſolid parts of the body of an animal, 

made up of hard fibres, tied one to an- 

other by ſmall tranſverſe fibres, as thoſe 
of the muſcles. In a fetus they are 

porous, ſoft, and eaſily diſcerned. 4; 

their pores fill with a ſubſtance of the 

own nature, ſo they increaſe, harden, 
and grow cloſe to one another. They 
are all ſpongy, and full of little cell; 
or are of a conſiderable firm thickneis, 
with a large Cavity, except the teeth; 
and where they are articulated, they 
are covered with a thin and ſtrong mem- 
brane, called the perioſteum. Each tore 
is much bigger at its extremity than in 
the middle, that the articulations might 
be firm, and the 4oxes not eaſily put out 
of joint. But, becauſe the middle of 
the bone ſhould be ſtrong, to ſuſtain its 
allotted weight, and reſiſt accidents, tie 


together, ſupporting one another ; and 

the bone is made hollow, and conſe. 

quently not ſo eaſily broken, as it mutt 

have been had it been ſolid and ſmaller, 

Quinq;. 

Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold. 

: | Can” 

T tel entleman bit to tte 

nr wag 25 E n Tatlrs 

2. A fragment of meat; a bone with 3s 
much fleſh as adheres to it, 

Like Æſop's hounds contending for the bert, 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord _ ; 


4. 
3. To be upon the bones, To attack. P 
Puſs had a month's mind fo be pen the bent! 
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BON 


0 make 0 


dily ſwallows meat that has no bones. 


Bones. Ll 
ter bones, for weaving bonelace. 

4 28 my _ was to cog the dice, 

And dexrcoully to throw the lucky ſice: 

To ſhun ames ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away; 
And watch the box, for fear they ihould convey 
Falſe Ienes, and put upon me in the play. Dryden. 
7, Box F. v. 4. [from the noun.] To take 
out the bones from the fleſh; as, the 


«5 boned the veal. 

| mp; 1. /. from bone and /ace ; the 
bobbins with which lace is woven being 
frequently made of bones. ] Flaxen lace, 
ſich as women wear on their linen. 
The things you follow, and make ſongs on 
now, ſhould be lent to knit, or fit down to bobbins 
or borelaces Tatler. 

We deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human figure, 
and Holithly contrive to call off the eye from great 


zal real beautics, to childiſh gewgaw ribbands and 
bonolnces Spectætor. 


bones. 3 

| would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Hare pluckt my nipple from his boneleſs. gums, 
And daiht the brains out. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Bo“ ESET. v. n. [from bone and /er.] 
To reſtore a done out of joint to its 
place; or join a bone broken to the 
other part. | 

A fractured leg ſet in the country by one pre- 
tending to boneſerting Wiſeman's Surgery. 
0 ESET TER. 2. J. [from bone/et.] A chi- 
rurgeon ; one who particularly profeſſes 
the art of reſtoring broken or luxated 
bones, | 
At preſent my deſire is to have a good boneſerter. 

Denbam. 


fre.] A fire made for fome publick 

cauſe of triumph or exultation. 
Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, 

Aud bonfires make all day. Spenſer. 
tw came to many bonfires to be made in queen 

Mary's diys? Why, ſhe had abuſed and deceived 

ber people. | South. 
Tull ſoon by kenßre, and by bell, | 


PXCRACE, 7, J. [bonne grace, Fr.] A 
ſorehead- cloth, or covering ſor the fore- 
head. Not now uſed. Skinner. 
1 have ſeen her beiet all over with emerald; 
aud pearlz, ranged in rows about her cawl, her 
FTvxe, her bengruce, and chaplet. 
; | Hakewil on Providence. 
ET. u. /. ¶ Bonet, Fr.] A covering 
for the head; a hat; a cap. 
bo to them with this bonner in thy hand, 
And thus tar having ſtretch'd it, here be with them, 
dee bufſing tne ſtones; for, in ſuck buſineſs, 
* is eloquence. Shatejpeare's Coriolanus, 
0 wy had not probably the ceremony of vailing 
„ ene in their ſalutations; for, in medals, 
% Ml have it on their heads. Addijen. 
NET, [In fortification.) A kind of 
«ue ravelin, without any ditch, having 
* Parapet three feet high, anciently 
| 24 before the points of the ſaliant 
[2-05 of the glacis. | 
ch 4 prefire, or prieſt's cap, is an 
Irs, having at the head three ſaliant 
"gle3, and two inwards, —© 


es. [In the ſea language.] Small 


Jones. To make no ſeruple: : 


A fort of bobbins, made of trot- 


— 


50 EL Ess. adj. [from Bone.] Wanting |. 


ONFIRE, 2. / [from bon, good, Fr. and 


We learnt our liege was paſſing well. Cay. 


B OO 
mainſail, and foreſail of a ſhip, when 


theſe are too narrow or ſhallow to clothe | 
the maſt, or in order to make more way 


in calm weather. Chambers. 
Bo'nniLY. adv. {from bonny.] Gayly ; 
handſomely ; plumply. ; 
Box NEN ESS. 1. J. | from bonny.] Gayety ; 
kandſomeneſs ; plumpneſs. | 
BO'NNY. adj. [from bon, bonne, Fr. It 
is a word now almoſt confined to the 
Scottith dialect. ] 
1. Handſome ; beautiful. 
Match to match I have encounter'd him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 
Ev'n of the benny beat he lov'd ſo well. Shakeſp. 
Thus wail'd the louts in melancholy ſtrain, 
Till b:zny Suſan ſped acroſs the plain. Gay. 
2. Gay; merry; frolickſome ; cheerful ; 
blithe. | . 
Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and Sonny. Shakeſepares 
3. It ſeems to be generally uſed in conver- 
ſation for plump. | 
BONN YV-CLABBER. 2. A word uſed in 

Ireland for ſour buttermilk. 

We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o'er our borny-clab! er; 
Nor are we ſtudious to enquire, 


— 


Who votes for manors, who for hire. Swift. 
BO NUM MAGNUM. n. J. A ſpecies of 
plam. 


Box v. adj. [from bone. ] 

1. Conſiſting of bones. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, faſtened 
to a round buy limb, and ftretched like the head 
"of a drum; and therefore, by anatomiſts, called 
tympanun. | R ay. 

2. Full of bones. 


Bo'osy. n. . [a may E no certain ety- 
mology. Henſeg ww thinks it a corruption 
of bull-beef, ridiculouſly ; Sinner Tous 
gines it to be derived from obo, fooliſh, 
Spaniſh. Junius finds bowbard to be an 
old Scottiſh word for a coxvard, a con- 
temptible fellow ; from which he natu- 
rally deduces Booby but the original of 
bewbard is not known, ] A dull, heavy, 
ſtupid fellow; a Jubber. 


But one exception to this fact we find 
That bo:by Phaon only was unkind, 
An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. 
Prior. 
Voung maſter next muſt riſe to fill him wine, 
And ſtarve himſelf to ſce the beoby dine. Xing. 
BOOK. . /. [boc, Sax. ſuppoſed from boc, 
a beech, becauſe they wrote on beecher 
boards; as /zber, in Latin, from the 
rind of a tree. ] 
1. A volume in which we read or write. 
See a bcok of prayer in his hand; 
True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakeſpeare. 
Receive the ſentence of the law for fins, 
Such as by God's 40k are adjudg'd to death. Shak. 
In the coffin that had the b, they were found 
as freſh as if they had been but newly written; 
being written 'on parchment, and covered over with 
watch candles of wax. | Bacon. 
Bcoks are a ſort of dumb teachers; they cannot 
anſwer ſudden queſtions, or explain preſent doubts :; 
this is properly the work of a living inſtructor. 
| | Watts. 
2. A particular part of a work. 
The firſt book we divide into ſections; whereof 
the fir is theſe chapters paſt, 
3- The regiſter in which a trader keeps an 


account of his debts. 
This life 


: ſet on the courſes on the mizzen, 


Burnet's. Theory. 


BOO 
Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid-for filk ; ; 


Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 
Vet keeps his book uncroſs'd. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Ia books, In kind remembrance. 


he left me the lamp by which he uſed to write his 
lucubrations. : Addiſon. 


tion ; without reading. 
Sermons read they abhor in the church ; but 
ſermons without book, ſermons which ſpend their 


but once. | Hooker « 
To Book. v. a. [from the noun.] To re- 


gilter in a book. 
I beſeech your grace, let it be bocked with the 


ticular ballad elſe, with mine own picture on the 
top of it, Shakeſpeare. 

He made wilful murder high treaſon ; he cauſed 
the marchers to book their men, for whom they 
ſhould make anſwer. Davies on Ireland. 


Keep.) The art of keeping accounts, or 
recording pecuniary tranſactions, in ſuch 
a manner, that at any time a man may 
thereby know the true ſtate of the whole, 
or any part of his affairs, with clearneſs 
and expedition. Harris. 
Book BINDER. 2. J. [from book and bind. 
A man whoſe profeſſion it is to cover 
books. Bo 
Book FUL. adj. [from book and full.) Full 
of notions gleaned from books; crowded, 
with undigeſted knowledge. | 
The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
With his own tongue till edifies his ears, 
And always lining to himſelf appears. Pope. 
Bo'ox1sH. adj. [from book.) Given to 
books ; acquainted only with books. It 
is generally uſed contemptuouſly. 
Fl make him yield the crown, 


Whoſe bookifþ rule hath pull'd fair England down. 
: Shakeſpeare. 


woman in the *tcape. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Xantippe follows her namefake ; being married 
to a bookiſh man, who has no knowledge of the 
world. | SF) pectator. 
Book IsHN ESS. u. /. [from Bo .] Much 
application to books; over- ſtudiouſneſs. 
Boox LEARN ED. adj. from So and 
learned.] Verſed in books, or literature: 
a term implying ſome ſlight contempt. 
Whate'er theſe booklearn'd blockheads ſay, 
Solon''s the verieſt fool in all the play. Dryden. 
He will quote paſſages out of Plato and Pindar, 
at his own table, to tome book/earned companion, 
without bluſhing. Swift. 
BookLE"ARNING. . . [from &00% and 
learning. ] Skill in literature; acquaint- 
ance with books: a term of ſome con- 


tempt. ; 

They might talk of booklearning what they 
would, but he never ſaw more unfeaty fellows than 
great clerks. Sidney. 

Neither does it ſo much require booklearning and 
ſcholarſhip, as geod natural tenſe, to diſtinguiſh 
true and falſe, and to diſcern what is well proved, 
and what is not. Earnet's Theory. 


Bo'oxMaAN. 2. , [from book and man.] A 


books. 


This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
On Navarre and his bockmen ; for here tis abus'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Bo'oxMATE. v., [rom Book and mate. 


Is nobler than attending for a bauble z | 


Schoolfellow. 
75 This 


— 


I was ſo much in his books, that, at his deceaſe, 


5. Without book. By memory; by repeti- 


life in their birth, and may have public audience 


reſt of this day's deeds ; or I will have it in a par- 


Book-KEEPING. . ,. [from book and 


I'm not 6ooki/þ, yet I can read waiting-gentle- - 
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2. To ſwell and fall together. 


B O O 


This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in 
court 

A phantaſm, a monarch, and one that makes ſport 

To the prince and his boakmates, Shakeſpeare. 


Bo'oxSELLER. z. . [from b and /e!l.] 


He whoſe profeſſion it is to fell books. 

He went to the seller, and told him in anger, 
he had ſold a book in which there was falſe di- 
vinity. Walton. 


BO ORwORM. 7. . [from book and worm. |] 
1. A worm or mite that eats holes in books, 
chiefly when damp. 


My lion, like a moth or bookevorm, feeds upon 
nothing but paper, and I ſhall beg of them to diet 
him with wholeſome and ſubſtantial food. 

Guardiar. 
2. A ſtudent too cloſely given to books; 


a reader without judgment. 

Among thoſe venerable galleries and ſolitary 
ſcenes of the univerſity, 1 wanted but a black 
gown, and a ſalary, to be as mere a ble as 
any there. Pope's Letters, 

Bool v. . /, [An Iriſh term.] 

All the Tartarians, and the people about the 
Caſpian Sea, which are naturally Scythians, live 
in hordes; being the very ſame that the Irith 
bo:lies are, driving their cattle with them, and 
feeding only on their milk and white mzats. 


Spenſer. | 


BOOM. v. / [from Boom, a tree, Dutch.] 
x. [In ſea language.] A long poll uſed; 
to ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding 


_ fail; and ſometimes the clues of the | 


mainſail and foreſail are boomed out, 
2. A poll with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up as: 
a mark to ſhew the ſailors how to ſteer 
in the channel, when a country is over- 
flown. : Sea Dictionary. 
3. A bar of wood laid acroſs a harbour, 
to keep off the enemy. | 
As his heroick worth truck envy dumb, 
Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the Sm. 
: | Dryden, 
To Boom. v. x. [from the noun, 
term. ] 
1. To ruſh with violence; as a ſhip is ſaid 
to come So, when ſhe makes all the 
fail the can, | Di. 


Booming o'er his head 
The billows clos d; he 's number'd with the dead. 
Young. 
Forſook by thee, in vain J ſought thy aid, { 
When booming billows clos'd above my head. Pope. 
Boo x. 2. , [from bene, Sax. a petition, ] 
A gift; a grant; a benefaction; a pre- 
ſent. | | 
Vouchſafe me for my meed but one fair look: 
A ſmaller bon than this I cannot beg, 
And leſs than this, I'm ſure, you cannot give. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
That courtier, who obtained a boon of the em- 
peror, that he might every morning whiſper him 
in the ear, and ſay nothing, aſked no unprofitable 
- ſuit for himſelf. Bacon. 
The bluſt'ring fool has ſatisfy'd his will; 

His boen is giv'n ; his knight has gain'd the day, 
But loſt the prize. Dryden's Fables. 
What rhetorick didſt thou uſe 

To gain this mighty boon ? ſhe pities me! 
Addiſon's Cato. 
Boox. adj. [ bon, Fr.] Gay; merry: as, 
a2 boon companion. 
Satiate at length, 
And heighten'd as with wine, jocund and bcon, 
Thus to herſelf the pleaſingly began. Par. Loft. 


I know the infirmity of our family; we play the 
Boon companion, and throw our money away in our 
cups. | 


A ſea | 


Arbutbrot. | 


BOO 
BOOR, . / [ beer, Dutch; x=bune, Sax.] 
A ploughman; a country fellow; a 
lout; a clown. | 
The bare ſenſe of a calamity is called grum- 
bling; and if a man does but make a face upon the 
boor, he is preſently a malecontent. DL” Eftrange. | 
He may live as well as a boor of Holland, whoſe 
cares of growing {till richer waſte his life. Temple. 
To one well-born, th' affront is worſe and more, 
When he 's abus'd and baffled by a boor. Dryden. 
BooRISH. adj. [from boor.] Clowntth ; 
ruſtick ; untaught ; uncivilized, 
Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is, in 
the vulgar, leave the ſociety, which, in the boerifh, 
is, company of this female. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Bo'ok1SHLY. adv. {from booriſh.] In a 
booriſh manner ; after a clowniſh man- 
ner. : 
Bo'or1SHNESS. g. J. [ from Booriſb.] Clown- 


iſhneſs; ruſticity ; coarſeneſs of man- 


ners. 
Boos E. ». . [borig, Sax.] A ſtall fora 

cow Or an ox. | 
To BOOT. v. a. | baten, to profit, Dutch: 
ber, in Saxon, is recompence, repent- 
ance, or fine paid by way of expiation 
botan is, to repent, or to compenſate z 
as, | | 

He iy pip J biz and bore, 
And ber bivonen dome, ] 

1. To profit; to advantage: it is com- 
monly uſed in theſe modes, it boots, or 


ewhat boots it. 

It Mall not boor them, who derogate from read- 
ing, to excuſe it, when they ſee no other remedy ; 
as if their intent were only to deny that aliens and 
ſtrangers from the family of God are won, or 
that belief doth uſe to be wrought at the firſt in 
them, without ſermons. | Hooker. 

For what I have, I need not to repeat ; 

And what I want, it boors not to complain. Shak, 
If we ſhun 

The purpos'd end, or here lie fixed all, 

What beers it us theſe wars to have begun? Fairf. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, | 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Pepe 

2. To enrich ; to benefit. 
And I will box thee with what gift beſide, 
That modeſty can beg. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. | 
Boo r. . , [from the verb.] 
1. Proſit; gain; advantage; ſomething 
given to mend the exchange. 
8 My gravity, 
Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, 
Could I, with ot, change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To boot. With advantage ; over and 


above ; beſides. 


Canſt thou, O partial ſleep, give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſeaboy, in an hour fo rude ; 
And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances and means to boor, 
Deny it to a king ? 8 Shakeſpeare. 
Man is God's image ; but a poor man is 
Chriſt's ſtamp to boot: both images regard. Herbert. 
He might have his mind and manners formed, 
and be inſtructed to boot in ſeveral ſciences. Locke, 
3. It ſeems, in the following lines, uſed 


for booty, or plunder. | 
thers, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings, 

Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds. - Shak. 
BOOT. 2. / [bottas, Armorick ; botes, a 

ſhoe, Welſh ; borre, 3 
1. A covering for the leg, uſed by horſe - 

men. | 

That my leg is too long ' 
No; that it is too little. | 
I'll wear a b2et, to make it ſomewhat rounder. 


BOO 


Shew'd him hi 
4 he Ti room, where he mug lodge thy 
Pull'd off his boots, and took away the 1: 
Biſhop Wilkins ſays, he 8 — 
it will be as uſual for a man to call for his w ty 
when he is going a journey, as it is nom to cal 
for his boots, Addiſens Caran 
2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly al 


in Scotland for torturing criminals. 
Boo rf a Coach. The ſpace between th. 
coachman and the coach. 


Inyy, 


To Boor. v. a. [from the noun.] To b 
] To pi 
on boots. | 
Boot, boot, maſter Shallow; I know the + 
king is ſick for me: let us take an 55 
- * 9 horſes, 
ateſpen, 
BooT-HOSE. . , [from bot and 1 
Stockings to ſerve for boots; fare. 
» iPatter. 
daſhes. | 
His lacquey with a linen ſtock on one leg, an! T 
a boot - boſe on the other, gartered with a rg * ＋ 
blue liſt. Shakeſpes, j 
BooT-TREE. #. /. [from boot and ty, A 
Two pieces of wood, ſhaped like x ley, 
to be driven into boots, for ſtreiclig ” 
and widening them. | 203 
Bo'oT-CATCHER. #. . [from boy and dr 
catch.) The perſon whole buſineſs at n 
inn 1s to pull off the boots of paſſengen will 
The oftler and the þootcatcber ought to partake, 5 lute 
| Sift 0 K. 
Bo oT ED. adj. [from boor.] In boots; in be 
a horſeman's habit. Po“x. 
A bocted judge ſhall fit to try his cauſe, pla 
Not by the ſtatute, but by martial laws, Dry!s, BO'R 
Boor H. 2. / [boed, Dutch; 21th, Welk, gen 
A houſe built of boards, or bougis, v 997 
be uſed for a ſhort time. Mr 
The clothiers found means to have all the qu! grang 
mage of the northern men, ſuch as had their d tary, © 
iu the fair. ; : Canin the th 
Much miſchief wil! be done at Bartos breaki 
fair by the fall of a Booth. Sui about 
Boor LESS. adj. | from boot. | BORA 
1. Uſeleſs; unprofitable ; unavaiing; artifi 
without advantage. mac, 
When thoſe accurſed meſſengers of hell alum, 
Came to their wicked man, and gan to tel uled t 
Their bootlefs pains, and ill fucceeding nigite | titer] 
| Gor : rin 
God did not ſuffer him, being deirocs of Bo'kney 
light or wiſdom, with boceleſs expence of tra Boxer 
wander in darkneſs. lira a bay 
Bootleſs ſpeed, From 
When cowardice purſues, and valour ſiies. Stat The ſpit: 
Let him alone ; 8 Makin 
I'll follow him no more with bocr!eſs pray 11 and a fel 
He ſeeks my life, Sb:kepe mary e: 
2. Without ſucceſs. : DE! 
Doth not Brutus ootlzſi kneel ? Sbalffe E 
Thrice from the banks of Wye, a 


And ſandy bottom'd Severn, have 1 {eat : 
Him booleſs home, and weather-beaten bak 


Bo'oTy. . . [buyt, Dutch; buli, 1 
1. Plunder; pillage ; ſpoils gained 
the enemy. 

One way a band ſelect from forage ar.ves 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 4 
Their booty. = 

His conſcience is the hue and cry that 
him; and when he reckons that he we: 
booty, he has only caught a Tartar. bt 

For, ſhould you to extortion be inclin & 
Your cruel guilt will little Booty find. 


2. Things gotten by robbery. 
If 1 124 a mind to be honeſt, I ſce forturet 


Nearer to 
The m 
confine. 
if a prix 
ominions 
Make the 

in obedien 
© 0 

rally ad 
nament 


not ſuffer me; ſhe drops Joie Scr with flo 


Shakeſpeare. 


, Vol, 


f : J flowers, 


BOR 
3. 75 þlay booty. To play diſhoneſtſy, with 


intent to loſe. The French uſe, J 
lan ber, when they mean to ſay, 7 will 


t Fo. ; N * X 
, 1 underſtand what we ought to do; but when 


we play booty againſt ourſelves: our 


We deliberate, 8 5 

conieiences direct us one way, our corruptions 

„ — ec 3 

hurry us another. 1 L. Eſtrange. 
ſot this argument in the beſt light, that: 


have f 
4 ladies may not think that I <orite booty, Dryd. 


pope'ry. 1. . from s and peep. ] The 
act of looking out, ard drawing back as 
if frighted, or with the purpoſe to fright 
ſome other. Ys 
Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 
And 1 for ſorrow ſung, 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bopeepy 
And go the fools among. Shakeſpeare. 
| 8 Rivers, 
That ſerre inſtead of peaceful barriers, 
ra part th' engagements of their warriours, 
here both from fide to fide may ſkip, 
And only encounter at bopecps. Hudibras. 
There the devil plays at bopeep, puts out his 
toms to do miſchief, then ſhrinks them back 


5 for ſafety. Dryden. 

BORACHIO. 1. /. ¶ berracho, Span.] A 
1 drunkard. | 
1 How you ſtink of wine! D'ye think my niece 


lute borachis. | Congreve. 
BO KNaBL E. adj, [from bore.] That may 
be bored. 
BoraGz, 1. J. [from Borago, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
BORAMEZ. n. /. The Scythian lamb, 
generally known by the name of Agnus 
Cepthicus, | 
Much wonder is made of the boramez, that 
grange plant-animal, or vegetable lamb of Tar- 
tary, which wolves delight to feed on; which hath 
»{n, the ſhape of a lamb, affordeth a bloody juice upon 
breaking, and liveth while the plants be conſumed 
about it, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


BORAX. n. /. [borax, low Latin.] An 
artificial ſalt, prepared from ſal ammo- 
niac, nitre, calcined tartar, ſea ſalt, and 
alum, diſſolved in wine. It is pricipally 
uſed to ſolder metals, and ſometimes an 

. uterine ingredient in medicine. Quincy. 

ih By RDEL, 4 [ bordeel, Teut. bordel, 

Bon pE'LLo. SF Armorick.] A brothel ; 
a bawdy-houſe. | 
From the bordello it might come as well, 
The ſpital, or picthatch. 
Making even his own houſe a ſtew, a berdel, 
ud a ſchool of lewdneſs, to inſtil vice into the 

_ nvary ears of his poor children. South, 
ORDER. n. . ¶ bord, Germ. bord, Nr.] 

. The outer part or edge of any thing. 

f They have looking-glaſſes bordered with broad 

2 of cryſtal, and great counterfeit precious 

a Bacon. 
The light muſt ſtrike on the middle, and ex- 

| 7p ts greateſt clearneſs on the principal figures; 
iminiſhing by degrees, as it comes nearer and 
carer to the borders, Dryden. 

The march or edge of a country; the 

confine, | 


Ifa prince keep his reſidence on the border of his 


at fa * 4 

: on 33 the remote parts will rebel; but if he 

Lin eee centre his feat, he ſhall eaſily keep them 
bedience. 

2 = Spenſer. 


. — outer part of a garment, gene- 
rally adorned with needlework, or or- 
naments. 1 

A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet 


Stab! with flowers; a narrow rank of herbs or 
F towers, 


IN * 2 9 bes EP * SF SRL * 


will erer endure ſuch a borachio ! you *re an abſo- 


Ben Jonſon. 


o 


B OR 


There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border; 
And takes ſurvey, with curious buſy eye, 


Of every flower and herb there ſet in order. Spenſer. 


All with a border of rich fruit-trecs crown'd, 
Whoſe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 
Such various ways the ſpacious alleys lead, 
My doubtful muſe knows not what path to tread. 
Waller. 
Ta BO R DER. v. 7. [from the noun.] 


1. To confine upon; to touch ſomething 


elſe at the fide or edge: with pon. 

It berdereth upon the province of Croatia, which, 
in time paſt, had continual wars with the Turks 
garriſons. Knolles. 

Virtue and honour had their temples bordering 67: 
each other, and are ſometimes both on the ſa:1e 
coin. Addiſon. 

2. To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders upon profaneneſs, and 
makes bold with thoſe things to which the greateſt 
reverence 1s due, deſerves to be branded with folly. 

| Tillatſon. 
To BO R DER. v. 2. | 
1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 


to be contiguous to. 

Sheba and Raamah are thoſe parts of Arabia, 
which border the ſea called the Perfian gulf. 
| | Raleigh. 
Bo R DER ER. . , [from border.) He that 

dwells on the borders, extreme parts, 

or conſines; he that dwells next to any 


place. 
They of thoſe marches, gracious ſovereign ! 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering Borderers. Shakeſp. 
An ordinary horſe will carry two ſacks of ſand ; 
and, of ſuch, the borderers on the ſea do beſtow 
fixty at leaſt in every acre z but moſt huſbands 
double that number. Carew. 
The eaſieſt to be drawn 
To our ſociety, and to aid the war: 
The rather for their ſeat, being next bord”rers 
On Italy ; and that they abound with horſe. 
ED Ben Jonſon. 
The king of Scots in perſon, with Perkin in 
his company, entered with a great army, though 
it chiefly conſiſted of borderers, being raiſed ſome- 


what ſuddenly. Bacon. 
Volga's ſtream 

Sends oppoſite, in ſhaggy armour clad, 

Her borderers; on mutual ſlaughter bent, 

They rend their countries. Philips. 


To BO'RDRAGE. v. #. | from border.] To 


plunder the borders. Not in uſe. 

Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed, 
Yet oft annoy'd with ſundry berdragings | 
Of neighbour Scots, and foreign ſcatterlings. Spenſ. 


To BORE. v. a. [bojan, Sax. ] 


1. To pierce in a hole. 
I'll believe as ſdon, 
This whole earth may be bor'd; and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Shakeſpeare. 
Mulberries will be fairer, if yon bre the trunk 
of the tree through, and thruſt, into the places 
bored, wedges of ſome hot trees. Bacon. 
But Capys, and the graver ſort, thought fit 

The Greeks ſuſpected preſent to commit 

To ſeas or flames; at leaſt, to ſearch and bere 

The ſides, and what that ſpace contains t' explore. 


Denhan:. 
2. To hollow. | 
Take the barrel of a long gun, perfectly bored, 
and ſet it upright, and take a bullet exactly fit 
for it; and then, if you ſuck at the mouth of the 
barrel never ſo gently, the bullet will come up ſo 
forcibly, that it will hazard the ſtriking out your 
teeth. 5 Digby. 
3. To make by piercing. 


Theſe diminutive caterpillars are able, by de- 


Vol. I. 


grees, to pierce or bore their way into a tree, with 


2. To reach; to touch; to confine upon; 


R e 9 n l TS 
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BOR 
very ſmall holes; which, after they are fully en- 


tered, grow together. < Ray. 
4. To pierce ; to break through, 
Conſider, reader, what fatigues I've known, 
What riots ſeen, what buſtling crowds I bor'd, 
How oft I croſs'd where carts and coaches roar d. 
| Cay. 
To Bore. v. u. 


1. To make a hole. : 
A man may make an inſtrument to bore a hole 
an inch wide, or half an inch, not to bore a hole 
of a foot. | Wilkins. 


2. To puſh forward towards a certain 


point. 
Thoſe milk paps, 
That through the window bars bore at men's eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shakeſpeare 
Nor ſouthward to the raining regions run 

But bcrivg to the weſt, and hov'ring there, 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dryd. 
To Boks. v. a. [with farriers.] Is when a 

horſe carries his noſe near the ground. 

Di. 

Bore. . . [from the verb.] 
1. The hole made by boring. 


Into hollow engines long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th' other bore with touch of £-2 
Dilated, and infuriate. Miltor. 
2. The inſtrument with which a hole is 
bored. 
So ſhall that hole be fit for the file, or ſquare bore, 
; | Moxon. 
3. The ſize of any hole; the cavity; the 
hollow. | | 
We took a cylindrical pipe of glaſs, whoſe bore 
was about a quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle, 
Our careful monarch ſtands in perſon by, 
This new-caft cannon's firmneſs to explore; 
I he ftrength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartridge ſorts for every bore. Dryd. 
It will beſt appear in the bores of wind inſtru- 
ments; therefore cauſe pipes to be made with a 
ſingle, double, and ſo on, to a ſextuple bore z and 
mark what tone every one giveth. Bacone 


Box k. The preterite of bear. 
The father bore it with undaunted ſoul, 
Like one who durſt his deſtiny controul 
Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 
Reſign'd his ſon, but not refign'd his heart. Dryd. 
"Twas my fate 
To kill my father, and pollute his bed 
By marrying her who bore me. Dryden, 


BO REAL. adj. JW Lat.] Northern; 
ſeptentrional. 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
Before the boreal blaſts the veſſels fly. Pope. 
BO REA. n. /. [Lat.] The north wind. 


Boreas, and Cæcas, and Argeſtas loud, 
And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and ſeas upturn. 


NMilteu. 

BON EE. 1. . A kind of dance. ; 
Dick could neatly dance a jigs . 

But Tom was, belt at &2rces. SIvIfre 


Bol RER. 2. , [from bore.] A piercer ; 
an inſtrument to make holes with. 
The maſter-bricklayer mu# try all the tounda- 


the ground. Pigeon, 


Born, The participle paſſive of bear. 
Their charge was always bern by the queen, aud. 
duly paid out of the exchequer. Daa. 
The great men were enabled t5 oppreſs their 
inftriours; and their followers were bern out and 
countenanced in wicked actions. Da ies. 
Upon ſome occations, Clodius may be bold 47 i 
infolent, born away by his paſſion. Sc 


To be BoRN. v. . pas. [derived fro: 
the word To bear, in the ſenſe of bring ing 


forth ; as, my mother 6072 me twenty 
Ee Jer 


tions with a borer, ſuch as well-diggers uſe to try 


£ 
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BOR | 
years ago; or, I was born twenty years 


OR 
1. To come into life. 
When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great ſtage of fools. Shakeſpeare. 
The new born babe by nurſes overlaid. Dryden. 
Nor nature's law with fruitleſs ſorrow mourn, 
But die, O mortal man! for thou waſt born. Prior. 
All that are bern into the world are ſurrounded 
with bodies, that perpetually and diverſly affect 
them. Locke. 
2. It is ufually ſpoken with regard to cir- 
cumſtances: as, he was born a prince; 
he was born to empire: he was born for 
greatneſs : that is, formed at the birth. 
Fhe ſtranger, that dwelleth with you, ſhall be 
unto you as one born among you, and thou ſhalt 
love him as thyſelf, Leviticus, xix. 34. 
Yet man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks fly 
upward. | Fob. 
A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is 
Born for adverſity. Proverbs. 
| Either of you knights may well deſerve 
A princeſs born; and ſuch is ſhe you ſerve. Dryd. 
Two rifing creſts his royal head adorn; | 
Bern from a god, himſelf to godhead born. Dryden, 
Both muſt alike from heaven derive their light; 
Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. Pope. 
For all mankind alike require their grace 
All born to want; a miſerable race! Pope. 
I was born to a good eſtate, although it now 
turneth to little account. Sift. 
Their lands are let to lords, who, never deſigned 
to be tenants, naturally murmur at the payment of 
rents, as a ſubſerviency they were not born to. 


| a * 
3. It has uſually the particle / before 


mother. 
Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakeſpeare. 
I being born of my father's firſt wife, and ſhe 
of his third, ſhe converſes with me rather like a 
daughter than a ſiſter. Tatler. 
Box oH. 2. /. [ bonhoe, Saxon.] | 
1. It ſignified anciently a ſurety, or a 
man bound for others. 
A borough, as I here uſe it, and as the old laws 
Kill uſe, is not a borewgh town, that is, a franchiſed 
town; but a main pledge of an hundred free per- 
ſons, therefore called a free borough, or, as you ſay, 
Francplegium. For borth, in old Saxon, ſignifieth a 
pledge or ſurety : and yet it is fo uſed with us in 
ſome ſpeeches, as Chaucer ſaith, St. Fobn to Boroh ; 
that is, for aſſurance and warranty. Spenſer. 
2. A town with a corporation. 
And if a borough chuſe him not undone. Pope. 
Bo'rovecn Engliſh, is a cuſtomary deſcent 
of lands or tenements, whereby, in all 
Places where this cuſtom holds, lands 
and tenements deſcend to the youngeſt 
fon ; or, if the owner have no iſſue, 
to his youngeſt brother. Covell. 
Bo'RREL, 2. J [it is explained by Junius 
without etymology.] A mean fellow. 
Siker thou fpeak*it like a lewd ſorrel, 
Of heaven to deemen ſo: 


Howbe I am but rude and borrel, 
Yet nearer ways I know. Spenſer, 
To BORROW. v. a. ¶ bargen, Dutch; 
bongian, Sax.] | 
1. To take ſomething from another upon 
credit: oppoſed to lend. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, 
and ſwore he would pay him. again when he was 
able. | Shakeſpeare. 

We have borrowed money for the king's tribute, 
and that upon our lands and vineyards. Nel emiab. 

2. To aſk of another the uſe of ſomething 
for a time. | 
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Then he ſaid, go, borrow thee veſſels abroad 

of all thy neighbours. 2 Kings. 

' Where darkneſs and ſurprize made conqueſt 
cheap ! 

Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, 

And ſtruck a random blow Dryden. 

3. To take ſomething belonging to ano- 


ther. 
A berrow'd title haſt thou bought too dear; 
Why didit thou tell me that thou wert a king? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
They may Borreau ſomething of inſtruction even 
from their paſt guilt. Decay of Piety. 
I was engaged in the tranſlation of Virgil, from 
whom I have borrowed only two months. Dryden. 
Theſe verbal ſigns they ſometimes borrow from 
others, and ſometimes make themſelves; as one 
may obſerve among the new names children give 
to things. Locke. 
Some perſons of bright parts have narrow re- 
membrance; for, having riches of their own, they | 
are not ſolici tous to borrow. Watts. 
4. To uſe as one's own, though not be- 
longing to one. 
Unkind and cruel, to deceive your ſon 
In berrow'd ſhapes, and his embrace to ſhun. Dryd. 
Box ROW. 2. / [from the verb.] The 
thing borrowed. | 
Yet of your royal preſence I'll adventure 
The berroz of a week. Shakeſpeare. 
BO R ROWER. 7. J. | from borrow] 
1. He that borrows; he that takes money 
upon truſt : oppoſed to lender. 
His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear 
belike leſt I ſhould have proved a young borrower. 
i Sidney. 


þ 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry. Shak. 

Go not my horſe the better, 

I muſt become a borrower of the night 

For a dark hour or twain. Shakeſpeare. 
But you invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 

And harſhly deal, like an ill borroever, 

With that which you receiv'd on other terms. | 

a Milton. 
2. He that takes what is another's, and 

uſes it as his own. 

Some ſay, that I am a great borrower 3 how- 
ever, none of my creditors have challenged me 
for it. Pope. 

Bos AGE. . . | boſcage, Fr.] 
1. Wood, or woodlands. 

We bent our courſe thither, where we ſaw the 
appearance of land ; and, the next day, we might 
plainly diſcern that it was a land flat to our fight, 
and full of boſcage, which made it ſhew the more 
dark. Bacon, 

2. The repreſentation of woods. 
Cheerful paintings in feaſting and banqueting | 


rooms; graver ſtories in galleries; landſkips and | 


b:ſcage, and ſuch wild works, in open terraces, or 
ſummer houſes. Motton. 
Bo'sxY. adj. ¶ bo/que, Fr.] Woody. 
And with each end of thy blue bow doſt crown 
My by acres, and my unſhrubb'd down. Shak, 
I know each land, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, | 
And every boſky bourn trom fide to fide, Milton. 
BO'SOM. . /. [borme, borom, Sax.] 
1. The embrace of the arms holding any 
thing to the breaſt. 
2. The breaſt ; the heart. 
Our good old friend, 


Lay comforts to your boſom 3 and beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes. Shakeſp. 
3- The folds of the dreſs that cover the 
breaſt, | 
Put now thy hand into thy boſom; and he put 
his hand into his boſom : and when he took it out, 
behold his hand was leprous as ſnow, Exodus, iv. 6. 
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4. Incloſure; compaſs ; embrace, 
Unto laws thus received by a whole chu 


they which live within the bor of that church, 


muſt not think it a matter indifferent, either 
yield, or not to yield, obedience. Hole: 
5. The breaſt, as the ſeat of the paſſion, 
Anger reſteth in the beſems of fools, Ea 
From jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife ; 

For ever be thy boſom freed. 

Untortunate ny O, who can name 
The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſhame, 
That with mix'd tumult in thy 5%. ſwell'd, 
When firſt thou ſaw'ſt thy braveſt troops repel}y! 
Adin 


Fur, 


Here acting boſoms wear a viſage gay, 
And ſtifled groans frequent the ball and play, Varg. 
6. The breaſt, as the ſeat of tenderne, 
Their foul was poured out into their mother; 
beſem. 4 Lamentatirg 
No further ſeek his virtues to diſcloſ., 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode; 
There they alike in trembling hope repoſe, 
The bcſom of his father and his God. Gra. 
7. The breaſt, as the receptacle of ſecret, 
If I covered my tranſgreſſion as Adam, by i. 
ing my iniquity in my boſom. J.. 
8. Any receptacle cloſe or ſecret ; as, the 
boſom of the earth; the bo/om: of the deep 
9. The tender affections; kindneſs ; fa. 


vour. 
Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
To pluck the common bsſors on his fide, Siu, 
To whom the great Creator thus reply'd: 
O Son, in whom my ſoul hath chief delight, 
Son of my 5% m, Son who art alone 
My word, my wiſdom, and effectual might! 
P aradije Lf, 
10, Inclination ; defire. Not uſed. - 
| If you can pace your wiſdom 
In that good path that I could wiſh it go, 
You ſhall have your boſom on this wretch, Sa. 
Boso u, in compoſition, implies 1ntimacy; 
confidence ; fondneſs. | 
No more that Thane of Cawdor ſhall deceive 
Our boſom-intereſt ; go, pronounce his death. Stat 
This Antonio, 
Being the beſom-lover of my lord, 
Muſt needs be like my lord. Sbale tan, 
Thoſe domeſtick traitors, bſom- thieves, 
Whom cuſtom hath call'd wives; the readieſt helps 
To betray the heady huſbands, rob the 2 i 
en 1h 
He ſent for his boſom-friends, with whom he mob 
confidently conſulted, and ſhewed the paper 9 
them; t ntents whereof he could not conceli 
. Clarendin 
The fourth privilege of friendſhip is that wha 
is here ſpecified in the text, a commun cat d 
ſecrets. A boſom-ſecret, and a boſom-fricns, ut 
uſually put together. Sth 
She, who was a boſom-friend of her royal wür, 
he calls an inſolent woman, the worlt ol * 
; 6 + 
Te, Boso M. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To incloſe in the boſom. 
Boſom up my counſel; 
You'll find it wholeſome. 
I do not think my ſiſter ſo to ſeck, 
Or ſo unprincipled in virtue's book, 
And the ſweet peace that boſoms goodneſs 2 


Shak/ſpuuth 


2. To conceal in privacy. 3 
The groves, the fountains, and the flo ry 

That open now their choiceſt oy 8 

5 MS tence 1 " 
Reſerv'd for night, and kept for Poradie 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 

Boſem'd high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, aim 
'The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. : 
To happy convents, b9ſom'd deep in vine | 
Where ſlumber abbots, purple as their wines. 17 
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„ A part 
appear 


To leave 
Fleance, } 
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BOT-YRGO. x. , [ borarga, Span. ] A 


A part in any work ill finiſhed, ſo as to 
| appear worſe than the reſt. | 


D 


BOT 


The barks-upon the billows ride, +, 
The maſter will 2 my nt 5 
| b:fon from his . 
Tie whiſtle 2 to check and chide 
f ing ri 's delay. 
The ling'ring lad s delay. 
J f bee, Fr.] 


3 "as an ornament raiſed above the 


reſt of the work; a ſhining prominence. 
What ſignifies beauty, ſtrength, youth, fortune, 
embroidered furniture, or gaudy boſſes ? L' Eftrange. 
This ivory, intended for the boſſes 76 bridle, 
was laid up for a prince, and a woman o 7 : 
2. The part riſing in the midſt of anything. | > To mend a hind; wy; 
He cunneth upon him, even on his neck, upon 


Job, xv. 26. 


Mæonia dyed it. 


the thick 62s of his bucklers. 
„ A thick body of any kind. 
— 


palate, near the throat, then K. 
Boss a0 E. 2. J [In architecture.] 


wards carved. i 
>, Ruſtic work, which conſiſts of ſtones, 


dentures or channels left in the join- 


edifices, and called ruſtick quoins. 

; Builder's Die. 

Bo'sVvEL. 2. J. A ſpecies of crowfoor. . 

Bota'N1CALs 

Bora"nicx. I herb. ] Relating to herbs ; 
falled in herbs. | 


Same b:ranical criticks tell us, the poets have 
not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, 
in metamorphoſing the ſiſters of Phaeton into 
poplarss SP © Addiſon. 

Bo'TaxIsT, 2. fo [from Botany.] One 
ſkilled in plants; one who ſtudies the 
various ſpecies of plants. 

The uliginous lacteous matter; taken notice of 
by that diligent botaniſt, was only a collection of 
corals, - Wedward, 

Then ſpring the living herbs, beyond the power 
Of betaniſt to number up their tribes Thomſen. 
Boraxo'LOGY, 2. J. [PBoravonoyin.] A 

diſcourſe upon plants. Die. 
BOTANY. 2. / [from Horden, an herb.] 
The ſcience of plants; that part of na- 
* hiſtory whick relates to vegeta- 

les. 


retſtung ſort of food, made of the roes 
of the mullet fiſn; much uſed on the 
coats of the Mediterranean, as an in- 
centive to drink, Chambers. 


3 1. ¶ bexxa, pronounced botza, 
tal. | 


. A ſwelling or eruptive diſcoloration of 
the ſkin, | | | 
time, which rots all, and makes betches box, 
And, plodding on, muſt make a calf an ox, 
lath made a lawyer, Donne. 
Briches and blains muſt all his fleſh imboſs, 
And all his people, | Milton, 
1 proves far more incommodious, which, if it 
ere propelled in boils, betches, or ulcers, as in the 
eUurYy, would rather conduce to health. Harvey. 


leave no rubs or botches in the work, . 


13. An adſcititious, adventitions part, 


Dryden. 


A bh made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang 
on the laths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer 
puts the mortar at the britches of the tiles. Moon. 

If a cloſe appulſe be made by the lips, then is 

{famed M; if by the boſs of the tongue 1 Ls 
older. 


. Any fone that has a projecture, and 1s 
laid in a place in a building to be after- 
which ſeem to advance beyond the 


naked of a building, by reaſon of in- 


ings: theſe are chiefly in the corners of 


adj. [from Borcin, an 
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BOT 


clumſily added. N 
If both thoſe words are not notorious botches, 
I am deceived, though the French tranſlator thinks 
otherwiſe. 1 Dryden. 
n A comma ne'cr could claim 

A place in. any Britiſh name; 
Yet, making here a perfect botch, g 
Thruſts your poor vowel from his notch. Swift. 
To BoTCH. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To mend or patch clothes clumſily. 
Their coats, from botching newly brought, are 
torn. Dryden. 
To betch up what th' had torn and rent, 
Relihion and the government. Hudibras. 


3. To put together unſuitably, or unſkil- 


fully ; to make up of unſuitable pieces. 
. Go with me to my houſe, 
And hear thou there, how many fruitleſs pranks 
This ruffian hath bezch'd up, that thou thereby 
May ſmile at this. Shakeſpeare. 
1255 Her ſpeech is nothing, 
Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection; they aim at it, 
And bectch the words up fit to their own thoughts, 
; Shakeſpeare, 

For treaſon botch*d in rhime will be thy bane 
Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 

8 Dryden. 

4. To mark with botches. | 

Young Hylas, botch'd- with ſtains too foul to 

name, 

In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth. 

Bo HER. . . [from botch.] A men- 
der of old clothes; the ſame to a taylor 
as à cobler to a ſhaemaker. 

He was a botcher's prentice in Paris, from 
whence he was whipt for getting the ſheriff's fool 
with child. — Shakeſpeare, 

Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras. 
Bo'TCHy. adj. [from botch.] Marked with 
botches. 

And thoſe biles did run—ſay ſo- Did not the 
general run? Were not that a botchy ſore? Shak. 

BoTE. z. /. boxe, Sax. a word now out 
of uſe. ] . 

1. A compenſation or amends for a man 
ſlain, which is bound to another, Covell, 

2. It was uſed for any payment, 

Bor H. adj. [batu, bazpa, Sax.] The 

two; as well the one as the other. Ez 

Pun & Pautre, Fr, It is uſed only of 


two. | Cowell, 
And the next day, both morning and afternoon, 
he was kept by our party. Sidney. 
Moſes and the prophets, Chriſt and his ap oſtles, 
were in their times all preachers ef God's truth; 
ſome by word, ſome by writing, ſome by both. 
: Hacker. 
1 Which of them ſhall I take? 
Both? one? or neither? neither can be enjoy'd, 
If beth remain alive. | Shakeſpeares 
Two lovers cannot ſhare a ſingle bed; 
As therefore 65th are equal in degree, 
The lot of btb he left to deſtiny. 
A Venus and a Helen have been ſeen 
Beth perjur'd wives, the goddeſs and the queen. 
3 Granville. 
Bor H. conj. | from the adjective.] As well: 
it has the conjunction ard to correſpond 
with it. 
A great multitude both of the Jews and alſo of 
the Greeks believed. Acts. 
Pow'r to judge both quick and dead. Milton. 
Both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 
And Stimichon has often made me long 
To hear, like him, ſo ſweet a ſong. Dryden. 


Bor RVYOI D. adj. [ Helęvos ing.] Having 


4 


Dryden. 


France, his ſou, muſt embrace the fate. Shateſp 


the form of a bunch of grapes, 


18 
2 


3. The foundation; the ground-work. 


5. The part moſt remote from the view“; 


2 >» * 
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The outſide is thick ſet with bstryoid effloreſ- 


all of a ſhining metallick hue. Woodward. 


of ſmall worms in the entrails of horſes; 
anſwering, perhaps, to the aſcarides in 
human bodies. . 


Peaſe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and 
that is the next way to give poor jades the bots. 


BO'TTLE. 2. /. [boutcille, Fr. ] 
1. A ſmall veſlel of glaſs, or other matter, 
with a narrow mouth, to put liquor in. 
The ſhepherd's homely curds, | 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
Is far beyond a prince's delicates. Shakeſpearts 
Many have a manner, after other men's ſpeech, 
to ſhake their heads. A great officer would ſay, 
it was as men ſhake a bcttle, to ſee if there was 
any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon. 
Then if thy ale in glaſs thou wouldſt confine, 
Let thy clean bettle be entirely dry. King. 


Arbutbnot on Coins. 
2. A quantity ef wine uſually put into a 
bottle; a quart. 
Sir, you ſhall ſtay, and take t'other bottle, 
| Spectator. 
3. A quantity of hay or graſs bundled up. 
Methinks I have a great deſire to a bottle of 
hay; good hay, ſweet hay, hath no fellow. Shake 
But I ſhould wither in one day, and paſs 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of graſs. Donne. 
To Bo'TTLE. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
incloſe in bottles, 
You may have it a moſt excellent cyder royal, 
to drink or to bottle. Mortimer. 
hen wine is to be bottled off, waſh your bottles 
immediately before you begin; but be ſure not to 
drain them. Swift. 
Bo'TTLE is often compounded with other 
words; as, bortle-friend, a drinking- 
friend; bottle-companion. 
Sam, who is a very good bortle-companion, has 
been the diverſion of his friends. Addiſn. 
Bo'TTLE-FLOWER. z. /; [ anus, Lat.] 
A plant. | | 
BOC TTL ESC. ». J. {from bottle and 


ſcrew.] A ſcrew to pull out the cork. 
A good butler always breaks off the point of 
his bottleſcrew in two days, by trying which is 
hardeſt, the point of the ſcrew, or the neck of the 
bottle. Soi ft. 
BOTTOM. . /. borm, Saxon; bodem, 
Germ. 15 
1. The loweſt part of any thing. 
2. The ground under the water. 
Shallow brooks that flow'd ſo clear, 
The bettem did the top appear. Hrydar. 
On this ſuppoſition my reaſonings proceed, and 
cannot be affected by objections which are far 
from being built on the ſame borrom. Atrerbury. 


4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 
In the purlieus ſtands a ſheep-cote, 
Weſt of this place; down in the neighbour battem. 
Shakeſpeare, 
On both the ſtores of that fruitful bottor, are 
fill to be ſeen the marks of ancient edifices. 


Aadliſen on I. taly. 


bitants of ſuch an earth could have only the proſ- 
pect of a little circular plain, which would appear 
to have an acclivity on all fides ; ſo that every 
man would fancy himſelf the loweſt, and that he 
always dwelt and moved in a boltom. Bentley, 


the deepeſt part. 


His propoſals and arguments ſhould with free- 


dom be examined to the batrom, that, if there be 
> any 


cencies, or ſmall knobs, yellow, bluiſh, and purple; 
Bors. 2. , [without a fingular.] A ſpecies 


Sbaleſpeare. 


He threw into the enemy's ſhips earthen bottles 
filled with ſerpents, which put the crew in diſorder, . 


Equal convexity could never be ſeen: the inha- 


/ 
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B OU 
To BOUNCE, v. 2. [a word formed 
Skinner, from the ſound.] 88 la 
1. To fall or fly againſt any thing with 
great force, ſo as to rebound. 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a ſtart 
Againſt his boſom bounc'd his heaving heart. Di 
2. To ſpring; to make a ſudden lea”: 
ſudden exploſion, OY 
High nonſenſe is like beer in a hi 
has, in reality, no ſtrength and Gi 


and flies, and bounces, and imitates the paſſi 
a much nobler liquor. 


BOT 


any miſtake in them, no body may be miſled by] BOC TTouLzSsSs. adj. [from bottom.) With- 
„bis reputation. | Locke. | out a bottom; fathomleſs. 

6. Bound ; limit. Wickedneſs may well be compared to a bottoml:ſs 

But there 's no bottom, none, pit, into which it is eaſier to keep one's ſelf from 

In my voluptuouſneſs. Shakeſpeares falling, than, being fallen, to give one's ſelf any 

7. The utmoſt extent or profundity of any] ſtay from falling infinitcly. Sidney. 


, 1 ſhal- Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom? 
ag 8 n Then be my paſſions Sottomleſs with them. Shak, 


Him the Almighty Pow'r 
I will fetch oF theſe juſtices : I do ſee the bottom , : : jal fk 
of Juſtice Shallow: how ſubject we old men are _—_—_—— ro i cy 


7 a it] F il, . 
to lying! Shakeſpeare. To bottomleſs perdition Milton 


, . . 5 
| . u. /. [in navigation and 
8. The laſt refort; the remoteſt cauſe; Bo TTOMRY. 2. /. Lin navig 


- 
— 
— 


_ —— k — = RENEE 
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firſt motion. = 
He wrote many things which are not publiſhed 

in his name; and was at the bottom of many ex- 

cellent counſels, in which he did not appear. Addi/. 


commerce.] The act of borrowing 
money on a ſhip's bottom; that is, by 
engaging the veſſel for the repayment 
of it, ſo as that, if the ſhip miſcarry, 


They bounce from their neſt, 
No longer will tarry. Srvif 
Out bownc'd the maſtiff of the triple head; " 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled, Oncch, 


— I nn 


3. To make a ſudden noiſe. 
uſt as I was putting out my light, 4-4, 
„ as hard as his _ r 95 py 
4. To boaſt ; to bully : a ſenſe only uied 
in familiar ſpeech. 
5. To be bold, or ſtrong. 
Forſooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your bin'd miſtreſs, and your warriour love, 
To Theſeus muſt be wedded. Sbakeſprars, 
Bounce. 2. , [from the verb.] 
1. A ſtrong ſudden blow. 
The bounce burſt ope the door; the ſcornful f: 
Relentleſs look'd. Dryer 
2. A ſudden crack or noiſe, 
What cannoneer begot this luſty blood? 
He ſpeaks plain cannon fire, and ſmoke, ang 
bounce 
He gives the baſtinado with his tongue. Shakep, 1110 
Two hazel- nuts I threw into the flame, 8 1 
And to each nut J gave a ſweetheart's name; og 
This with the loudeſt bounce me ſore amaz'd, 4 . 
That in a flame of brighteſt colour blaz d. Cg. 3 
3. A boaſt; a threat: in low language. 1. 
Bou NC ER. 1. J. [ from bounce. ] A boaſter; 5 
a bully ; an empty threatener: in col- 
loquial ſpeech. ; 
BOUND. . /. [from Sind. | 
1. A limit; a boundary; that by which . 
any thing is terminated. "oY 
Illimitable ocean! without bound, "ay 
Without dimenſion 3 where length, breadth, ard 
height, | 
And time, and place, are loſt, Milt, 
Thoſe vaſt Scythian regions were ſeparated by 
the natural bounds of rivers, lakes, mountains, 


-_ 
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the lender loſes the money advanced; 
but, if it arrives ſafe at the end of the 
voyage, he is to repay the money lent, 
with a certain premium or intereſt a- 
greed on; and this on pain of forfeiting 
the ſhip. | Harris. 


9. A ſhip; a veſſel for navigation. 
A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 
With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make 
With the moſt noble bottom of our fleet. Shatefp. 
My ventures are not in one bettom truſted ; 
Nor to one place. Shakeſpeare. 
We have memory not of one ſhip that ever 
returned, and but of thirteen perſons only, at ſe- 
veral times, that choſe to return in our b97to1rss 
Bacon. 


— — 


— 


— — ——ñ—ĩ 


BO'UCHET. x. ,. [French.] A fort of 


pear. | 
Bovp. . / An inſect which breeds in 
malt; called alſo a weevil. Di#. 


To BoUOE. wv. 1. bouge, Fr.] To ſwell out. 


Bou H. u. /. [ boꝶ, Sax. the gh is mute.] 
An arm or large ſhoot of a tree, bigger 
He ſpreads his canvas, with his pole he ſteers, than a branch, yet not always diſtin- 

The freights of flitting ghoſts in his thin bergen ultheit from: it 

bears. Dryden. * : 


£ 5 A vine-labourer, finding a b9ugb broken, took | 
29 A -—_ 3 an adventure; ſtate of a branch of the ſame bough, and tied it about the 


/ place broken. Sidney. 
He began to ſay, that himſelf and the prince 


Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 
were too much to venture in one bottom. Clarendon. F And at his feet their laurel boughs did throw. 
We are embarked with them on the ſame bor- | 


Fairy Queen. 
tem, and muſt be partakers of their happineſs or From the beugh 
miſery. SpeFator. | She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Milton. 
11. A ball of thread wound up together. A s the dove's flight did guide Æneas, now 
This whole argument will be like bottoms of | May thine conduct me to the golden bough. Dewh. 
thread, cloſe wound up. Bacon. Under ſome fav'rite myrtle's ſhady boughs, | 
Silkworms finiſh their botrcms in about fifteen | They ſpeak their paſſrons in repeated vows. 
days. Mortimer. 8 ; Roſcommon, 
Each Chriſtmas they accounts did clear, See how, on every bough, the birds expreſs, 
And wound their bottem round thagyear. Prior. In their ſweet notes, their happineſs. Dryden. 


12. BoTrToM of a lane. The loweſt end. *Twas all her joy the ripening fruits to tend, 


And ſee the boughs with h burdens bend. Pope, 
13. BoTTOM of beer. The grounds, or B ee ee e Att = 1 a 
dregs. OUGHT. Preter. an . obuy; 


He 's a foolith ſcaman, 
That, when his ſhip is ſinking, will not | 
Unlade his hopes into another Lottum. Derham. 
He puts to ſea upon his own Lottom; holds the 
ſtern himſelf; and now, if ever, we may expect 
new diſcoyerics., Perris. 


for her 
fit like a 

If loy 
Whoſe v 


Nay, | 
* 

from my, 
Eucatior 


To whorr 
— Lou hh 


To BOTTOM. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To build upon; to fix upon as a ſup- 


port: with oz. 

They may have ſomething of obſcurity, as be- 
ing lortomed upon, and fetched from, the true na- 
ture of the things. Hale. 

Pride has a very ſtrong foundation in the mind; 
it is bot tomed upon ſelf- love. Collier. 

The grounds pen which we bottom our reaſon- 
ing, are but a part; ſomething is lett out, which 
thould go into the reckoning. Locke. 

Action is ſuppoſed to be bottomed upon principle. 

| Altterbury. 
2. To wind upon ſomething; to twiſt 


thread round ſomething. 

Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 
Leſt it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 

You muſt provide to bctiem it on me. Shakeſpeare. 
To BOTTOM. v. 2. To reſt upon, as its 
ultimate ſupport. 

Find out upon what foundation any propoſition 
advanced, bottoms ;* and obſerve the intermediate 
ideas, by which it is joined to that foundation 
upon which it is erected, _ Locke. 

Bo rTTONME D. adj. [from bottom.] Having 
a bottom: it is uſually compounded. 

There being prepared a number of flat-Bottemed 

boats, to tranſport the land- forces, under the wing 


Bou Hr. 2. , [from To bow.] 


and protection of the great navy. Bacon. 


which ſee. 

The chief were theſe who not for empire fought, 
But with their blood their country's ſafety bought. 
Pope. 


1. A twiſt; a link; a knot. 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whoſe wreathed boughts whenever he unfolds, 
And thick entangled knots adown docs flack. 

55 | Fairy Queen, 
Immortal verſe, 

Such as the melting ſoul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding beught 
Of linked ſweetneſs, long drawn out. 

2. A flexure. 
The flexure of the joints is not the ſame in ele- 
phants as in other quadrupeds, but nearer unto 
| thoſe of a man; the bought of the fore-legs not di- 
rectly backward, but laterally, and ſomewhat in- 
ward. . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


BOUTLLON. u. % [French.] Broth; 
ſoup; any thing made to be ſupped: a 
term uſed in cookery. | 

Bo'viper Walls. In architecture.] Walls 
built of round flints or pebbles, laid in 
a ſtrong mortar ; uſed where the ſea 
has a beach caſt up, or where there are 
plenty of flints, Builder's Dictionary. 


Milton. 


To BOVLT: Ve 3. See To BOLT, 


woods, or marſhes. Terp't 
Indus and Ganges, our wide empire's 6:1, 
Swell their dy'd currents with their n4tvs 
wounds. Dryden, 
Through all th' infernal border, 
Which flaming Phlegethon ſurrounds, 
Sad Orpheus ſought his conſort loft, Pepe, 


2. A limit by which any excurſion is re. 


ſtrained. 
Hath he ſet bounds between their love and me? 
I am their mother, who ſhall bar me from them? 
| Sha be peara 
Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars, 


And knows no beund, but makes his powr his 


ſhores, Denham 

Any bounds made with body, even adamntr* 
walls, are far from putting a ſtop to the mind, it 
its progreſs in ſpace. Licks 


3. [from To bound, v. u.] A leap; 


Jump ; a ſpring. 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, | 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and ness, '% 
loud. Shai fe 
The horſes ſtarted with a ſudden bound, 
And flung the reins and chariot to the 11 
Dext'rous he ſcapes the coach with 21009 
bounds, 


Whilſt ey'ry honeſt tongue Stop chief a 
: & 3 


For, as I 
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0 nature 
The bi. 
ich, were 
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He ſuffe 


BOU 


A rebound ; the leap of ſomething fly- 
'-"o back by the force of the blow. 
K * :1ward diſguſts are but the firſt bound of 


this ball of contention. 


0% BOUND. Vs 4. [from the noun. ] 


limit; to terminate. 
8 8 5 tow'rs and ſtrong on every ſide 
With treble walls, which Phlegethon ſurrounds, 
Whoſe iert flood the burning empire bounds. Dryd. 
To reſtrain 5 to confine. 
; Take but degree away, 
h:unded waters : 
1 litt their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe. Shakeſps 
Sometimes with 27. 
4 My mother's blood = 
Pg on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 
Rewnds in my ſire's. Shakeſpeare. 
„ POUND. v. . [bondir, Fr.] 
' To jump; to ſpring; to move forward 


; leaps» | 
by 4 Torriſmond appear'd, 
Gare me his hand, and led me lightly o'er, 
Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryd. 
Pefo.e his lord the ready ſpaniel bounds ; 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd 9 
oe. 
When ſudden through the woods a bounding fas 
Ruch'd headiong down, and plung'd amidſt the 
rivers Rowe, 
Warbling to the vary'd ſtrain, advance 
Two fprightly youths, to form the bounding dance. 
| ; Pope. 
„To rebound ; to fly back by reper- 
coſlion, be _ 
Mark then a Zounding valour in our Engliſh, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief. Shak. 
Joux p. v. a, To make to bound. 
Ir 1 might buffet for my love, or bound my horſe 
for her favours, I would lay on like a butcher, and 
fit like a jackanapes, never a. Shakeſpeare. 
If love, ambitious, ſought a match of birth, 
Whoſe veins bcund richer blood than lady Blanch ? 
x Shakeſpeare. 
- p. preterite and participle paſſive of 
ind, | 
Nay, ſaid Pamela, none ſhall take that office 
from myſelf, being ſo much bound as J am for my 
Education, Sidney. 
This is Antonio, 
To whom I am fo infinitely Bou. — : 
en thould in all ſenſe be much bound to him; 
F or, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Shak. 
The gentleman is learn'd, a moſt rare ſpeaker, 
To nature none more bound. Shakeſpeare. 
| The biſhops of Hungary, being wonderfully 
rich, were bound to keep great numbers of horſe- 
men, which they uſed to bring into the field. 
| Knolles. 
| They ſummoned the governor to deliver it to 
em, or eiſe they would not leave one ſtone upon 
Lathen. To which the governor made no other 
wah tan that he was not bound to repair it; but, 
poncyer, he would, by God's help, keep the 
60100 afterwards, Clarendon. 
ap adj. [a word of doubtful etymo- 
%y.] Deſtined ; intending to come 
to any place. 
Ip ve that care, whom moſt it doth concern, 
e but whither with ſuch haſty flight 
= tou now beund ? for well might I diſcern 
kat caule, that carries thee ſo ſwift and light. 
X Fairy Queen. 
und for a port one deſires ef a 
t with a fair gale, is very pleaſant. 
Willing we fough en 
ke ror fo? ought your ſhores, and hither bound, 
ws long defir'd at length we found, Dryd. 
"I u. /. [from bound.] Limit; 


lle ſufferz the confluence and clamours of che 


To be 35 
ad ſail to i 


Decay of Piety. | 


BOU 


people to paſs all boundaries of laws, and reverence 
to his authority. King Charles. 

Senſation and reflection are the boundaries of 
our thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever 
efforts it would make, is not able to advance. Locke. 

Great part of our ſins conſiſt in the irregula- 
rities attending the ordinary purſuits of life; fo 


that our reformation muſt appear, by purſuing 


them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers. 
Bou N DEN. participle paſſive of bind. Not 


now much in uſe, 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I ſhall defire more love and knowledge of you, 
— reſt much bunden to you: fare you well. 

. Shakeſpeare. 

We alfo moſt humbly beſought him to accept 
of us as his true ſervants, by as juſt a right as ever 
men on earth were hounden. Bacon. 

To be careful for a proviſion of all neceſſaries 
for ourſelves, and thoſe who depend on us, is a 


bounden duty. Ropers. 
Bo'unDING-STONE. FT 2. / A ſtone to 
BounD-STONE. play with. 


I am paſt a boy; ! 
A ſceptre 's but a play-thing, and a globe 
A bigger bounding-ſtone. Dryden. 


Bo'unDLEs5s. adj. [from Zound.] Unli- 
mited ; unconfined ; immeaſurable ; il- 


limitable. 

Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 

Heav'n has of right all victory deſign'd ; 
Whence boundl;fs power dwells in a will confin'd. 

Dryden. 

Man ſeems as boundleſs in his defires, as God 
is in his being; and therefore nothing but God 
himſelf can ſatisfy him. South. 

Though we make duration bourdleſs as it is, we 
cannot extend it beyond all being. God fills eter- 
nity, and it is-hard to find a reaſon why any one 
ſhould doubt that he fills immenſity. Locke. 

Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on 

high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundleſs ſky. Pepe. 
Bo'UNDLESSNESS. 2. % [from boundleſs.) 
Exemption from limits. 

God has corrected the bouni7rfſneſs of his volup- 

tuous defires, by ſtinting his capacities. South, 
Bo'unTEous. adj. [from bounty.) Li- 

beral ; kind; generous; muniticent ; 

beneficent : a word uſed chiefly in poetry 

for bountiful. 

Every one, 

According to the gift which bountecus nature 

Hath in him clos'd. Shakeſpeare. 

; Her ſoul abhorring avarice, 

Bounteous ; but almoſt bauntecus to a vice. Dryden. 


Bo'unTEOUSLY. adv. [from bounteous.] 
Liberally ; generouſly ; largely. 
He beuntecufly beſtow'd unenvy'd good 
On me. | Dryden, 
Bo'unTEOUSNESS. 2. J. | from bountecus.] 
Munificence ; liberality ; kindneſs. 
He filleth all things living with bounteouſneſs. 
| Pjalms. 
Bo'UNTIFUL. aa}. | from bounty and Full. 
1. Liberal; generous ; munificent. 
As bountiful as mines of India. Shakeſpeare. 
If you will be rich, you muſt live frugal ; if you 
will be popular, you muſt be bountiful, Taylor. 
I am obliged to return my thanks to many, 
who, without conſidering the man, have been 
bourtiful to the poet. = Dryden. 
God, the 1 4 . author of our being. Locke. 
2. It has of before the thing given, and 
zo beſore the perſon receiving. 
Our king ſpares nothing, to give them the ſhare 
of that felicity, of which he is ſo bountiful to his 
kingdom. 


| . 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. | 


BOU 


Bo'unTIFULLY. adv. [from bountiful.] 
Liberally; in a bountiful manner 
largely. 
And now thy alms is given, 

And thy poor ſtarveling bountifully fed. Donne. 

It is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egypt; 
the river bountifully requiting it in its inundation. 

Broun's Vulgar Errours. 

Bo'unTIiFULNESS. 2. / from bountiful.}] 


The quality of being bountiful; gene- 


roſity. 

Enriched to. all Ycuntifulneſs. 2 Corinthians. 
Bo UN TIHEAPD. ) 2. / [from bounty and 
BO UNT IHE DE. & head, or hood. See 
BO UNTI HOOD. ) Hoop. ] Goodneſs; 

virtue. It is now wholly out of uſe. 


This goodly frame of temperance, 
Formerly grounded, and faſt ſettled 5 
On firm foundation of true bountihead,” Fairy 

How ſtall frail pen, with fear diſparaged, 
Conceive ſuch ſovereign glory, and great bornti- 
bood*? Fairy Qucen. 
BO'UNTY. 2. /. [ &onte, Fr.] DR 
1. Generoſity; liberality ; munificence. 
We do not fo far magnity her exceeding 6:aniy, 
as to affirm, that ſhe bringeth into the world the 
ſons of men, adorned with gorgeous attire, Hecker. 
If you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
I know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuttomary bounty can enforce you. Shakeſps 
Such moderation with thy Bounty join, 
That thou may'ſt nothing give that is not thine, 
a Denham. 
Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Buunty well plac'd preferr'd, and well defign'd, 
To all their titles. Dryden. 
2. It ſeems diſtinguiſhed from charity, as 
a preſent from an al/ms; being uſed when 
perſons, not abſolutely neceſhtous, re- 
ceive gifts ; or when gifts are given by 
great perſons, | 
Tell a miſer of bounty to a friend, or mercy 
to the poor, and he will not underſtand it. South. 
Her majeſty did not fee this aſſembly fo proper. 
to excite charity and compaſſion; though I queſ- 
tion not but her royal county will extend itielf to 
them. Addiſon. 
To BO'URGEON. w. 2. ¶ bourgeonner, Fr.] 
To ſprout ; to ſhoot into branches; t 
put forth buds. 
Long may the dew of heaven diſtil upon them, 
to make them borurgeon and propagate among them 
ſelves. „ Heowel. 
O that J had the fruitfol heads of Hydra, 
That one might bcurgeon where another fell! 
Still would 1 give thee work. Dryden. 
BouRN. 2. Lorne, Fr.] 
1. A bound; a limit. N 
Burn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 
:  Shakeſpeare>. 
That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn” 
No traveller returns. Sbateſpeart. 


2. 


Falſe, i 
As dice are to be wiſh'd by one that fixes 
No bourn 'twixt his and mine. Sha leſpeare. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

And every boſky beurn from fide to five, Milton. 

2. [From bunn, Saxon.] A brook ; a tor- 
rent: whence many towns, ſeated near 
brooks, have names ending 1n bourn, 
It is not now wed in either ſenſe; 
though the ſecond continues in the Scot- 
tiſh dialect, 

Ne ſwelling Neptune, ne loud thund'ring Jove, 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn ; 
My little boat can ſafely paſs this perilous Scurn. 
| 7 Spenſer. . 
To BOUSE. v. ». [Laxſen, Dutch.] To 

drink laviſhly ; to tope. 
A3 
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BOW 
As he rode, he ſomewhat ill did eat, 
And in hand did bear a bouſing can, 
Of which he ſipt. Fairy Queen. 
Bous v. adj. [from bouſe.] Drunken. 
With a long legend of romantick things, 
Which in his cups the bouſy poet ſings. Dryden, 
The gueſts upon the day appointed came, 
Each bouſy farmer with his ſimp'ring dame. Xing. 
Bovr. z. /, [botta, Ital.] A turn; as 
much of an action as is perſormed at 
one time, without interruption; a ſin- 
gle part of any action carried on by ſuc- 
ceſſive intervals. 
The play began: Pas durſt not Coſma chace; 
But did intend next bout with her to meet. Sidney. 
| Ladies, that have your fect 
Unplagued with corns, we'll have a bouts. Shakc(p. 
When in your motion you are hot, 
As make your b:uts more violent to that end, 
He calls for drink. Shakeſpeare. 
If he chance to *ſcape this diſmal b:ut, 
The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. 
A weaſel ſeized a bat; the bat begged for life: 
ſays the weaſel, I give no quarter to birds : favs 
the bat, I am a mouſe; look on my body: ſo the 
| got off for that beur, L'Eſtrange. 
We'll ſee when *tis enough, 
Or if it want the nice concluding bout. King. 
BOUTEFEU. . /, [French.] An in- 
cendiary; one who kindles feuds and 


diſcontents. Now diſuſed. 
Animated by a baſe fellow, called John à Cham- 
ber, a very boutefeu, who bore much ſway among 
the vulgar, they entered into open rebellion. Bacon. 
Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially 
to puniſh the known beutefcur, and open incendia- 


— 


ries. King Charles. 
Beſides the herd of boutefous, | 
We ſet on work within the houſe. Hudibras. 


Bo'uTiSALE. . J. [I ſuppoſe from boury 
or booty, and /ale.] A ſale at a cheap 
rate, as booty or plunder is commonly 


ſold. 


To ſpeak nothing of the great Bout iſale of colleges 
and chantries. Si J. Hayward. 


BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The laſt 
words or rhimes of a number of verſes 
given to be filled up. 
To BOW. v. a. [bugen, Saxon.] 
I. To bend, or inflect. It ſounds as row, 


or how. = 
A threepence h would hire me, 


Old as I am, to queen it. Shakeſpeare. 
Orpheus, with his lute, made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themſelves when he did fing. Shakeſpeare. 


Some beo the vines, which bury'd in the plain, 
Their tops in diſtant arches riſe again. Dryden. 
The mind has not been made obedient to di:- 
Cipline, when at firſt it was moſt tender and moſt 
ealy to be bed. Locke, 


2. To bend the body in token of reſpect or 


ſubmiſſion. h 
They came to meet him, and bozved themſelves 
to the ground before him. 2 Kings. 
Is it to bow down his head as a bulruſh, and to 
ſpread ſackcloth and aſhes under him ? wilt thou 
call this a faſt, and an acceptable day to the Lord ? 
Iſaiah. 
3. To bend, or incline, in condeſcenſion. 
Let it not grieve thee to be down thine ear to 
the poor, and give him a friendly anſwer. Ecclus. 

4. To depreſs; to cruſh. 

Are you ſv goſpell'd, 

To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath &:ww*d you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever? Shakeſpeare. 
Now walting years my former ſtrength confound, 

And added woes may bozo me to the ground. Pepe. 


2% Bow. v. 1. 
1. To bend; to ſuffer flexure. 


BOW 
2. To make a reverence. 1 
Rather let my head 

Stoop to the block, than theſe knees b to any, 
Save to the God of heav'n, and to my king. Shak. 
This is the great idol to which the world bozvs ; 
to this we pay our devouteſt homage. 
Decay of Piety. 

Admir'd, ador'd, by all the circling crowd, 
For whereſoe'er the turn'd her face, they b-ww'd. 
Dryden. 


3. Ta ſtoop. 


drink. 
4. To ſink under preſſure. 
They ſtoop, they bow down together; they could 
not deliver the burden. | Tfaiah, xlvi. 2. 


Bow. u. , [from the verß: It is pro- 
nounced, like the verb, as zow, how. ] 
An act of reverence or ſubmiſſion, by 
bending the body. 

Some clergy too ſhe would allow, 
Nor quarrel'd at their awkward 6570. Sift. 

Bow. . / [pronounced as grow, no, lo, 

without any regard to the au.] 

1. An inſtrument of war, made by hold- 
ing wood or metal bent with a ſtring, 
which, by its ſpring, ſhoots arrows with 
great force. 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver, and 
thy bro, and go out to the field, and take me ſome 
veniſons | 

The white faith of hiſt'ry cannot ſhow, 


That e'er the muſket yet could beat the h. 
Alleyne's Henry VII. 


2. A rainbow. | 
I do ſet my bcev in the cloud, and it ſhall be for a 
token of a covenant between me and the carth, 
| Gen. ix. 13. 
3. The inſtrument with which ſtring-in- 
ſtruments are ſtruck. | 
Their inftruments were various in their kind; 
Some for the V, and ſome for breathing wind: 
The ſawtry, pipe, and hautboy's noiſy band, 
And the ſoft lute trembling beneath the touching 
hand. | Dryden's Fables. 
4. The doubling of a ſtring in a ſlip- 
knot. This is perhaps corruptly uſed 
for bought. 
Make a knot, and let the ſecond knot be with a 
bow. | Wiſeman. 
5. A yoke. | 
| As the ox hath his bow, Sir, the horſe his 
curb, and the faulcon his bells, ſo man hath his 
deſire. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Bow F a ſaddle. The bows of a ſaddle 
are two pieces of wood laid archwiſe, to 
receive the upper part of a horſe's back, 
to give the ſaddle its due form, and to 
keep it tight. Farrier's Dictionary. 

7. Bow of a /hip. That part of her which 

begins at the loof, and compaſſing ends 
of the ſtern, and ends at the ſternmoſt 
parts of the forecaſtle. If a ſhip hath 

a broad bow, they call it a bold bow ; if 
a narrow thin bow, they ſay ſhe hath 

a lean bow, The piece of ordnance that 
lies in this place, is called the boww- 

piece; and the anchors that hang here, 

are called her great and little bowwers. 

8. Bow is alſo a mathematical inſtru- 

ment, made of wood, formerly uſed by 

ſeamen in taking the ſunigaltitude. 

9. Bow 1s likewiſe a beam of wood or 

braſs, with three long ſcrews, that direct 

a lath of wood or ſteel to any arch; uſed 


The people bowed down upon their knees to | 
Judges. 


Geneſis. 


2. It ſeems to ſignify, in Spenser, d blow; 


Bo WER. . /. 


To BO W- ER. v. a. from the noun.] T0 


Bowery. adj. [from boxer.) 


r 
r * 2 * 25 l 
* 


B O W 


projections of the ſphere, or wherever ; 
is requiſite to draw long arches. Hi,, 
Bow-BEARER. 2. J [from boy ang 2 
An under officer of the foreſt. Ca 
Bow-BENT. adj. [from bow and 3 «i 
Crooked. | N 
A ſibyl old, bozu-bent with crooked age 
That far events full wiſely could preſage, Miken 


BOw-HAN D. 2. . [from bs 
The band that draws the boy. 62 


Surely he ſhoots wide on the bo. 
very far from the mark. | Spears Ta 


Bow-LEGGED. adj, [from bow and ) 
_ Having crooke Nag | at Gp] 
Bow-sHoT. . J. [from bow and fer] 
The ſpace which an arrow may paß iz 
its flight from the bow. 
Though he were not then a beru- of, and 


made haſte ; yet, by that time he wos came, t. 
thing was no longer to be ſeen, 1 


BO! WELS. u. /. [boyaux, Fr.] 
1. Inteſtines; the veſſels and organs with. 
in the body. 

He ſmote him therewith in the fifth rb, 2d 
ſhed out his bowels. 2 Sam, 5 105 

2. The inner parts of any thing. 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelve to ſeventy; and pouring war 

Into the SD of ungrateful Rome, 
Like a bold flood appear, Shakeſpeare 
His ſoldiers ſpying bis undaunted ſpirit, 

A Talbot! Talbot! cried out amain, 

And ruſh'd into the bowels of the battle, $i, 
As he ſaw drops of water diſtilling from the 
rock, by following the veins, he has made him! 
two or three fountains in the beroe/s of the moun. 
tain. : : Audit. 
3. The ſeat of pity, or kindneſs. 

His b:xvels did yern upon him. 

4. Tenderneſs ; compaſſion. 
He had no other conſideration of money, than 
for the ſupport of his luſtre ; and whiltt he could 


B 9, 


Coneji , 


do that, he cared not for money; having no 6:xcz; "i 
in the point of running in debt, or borroving al =” 
he could. | Clarendin, 5 _ 
5. This word ſeldom has a /ingu/ar, except Ia 


in writers of anatomy. 2 

Bo WER. 1. /. [from bough or branch, ct 
from the verb To boa or bend.] 

1. An arbour; a ſheltered place covered 
with green trees, twined and bent. 

But, O ſad virgin, that thy power : 

Might raiſe Muſzeus from his b5xvocr. ] Mit 
To gods appealing, when I reach their 9:30! 
With loud complaints, they anſwer me in 72 


df. 


bau, m 
taken a; 
7: Bow: 
I, To ro 
2. To pe 
Alas! 
And boy 


Dowine 
. , © ate ment 

Refreſh'd, they wait them to the 20 0: ſat » 
Where, circled with his peers, Atrides fat, ©: 


a ſtroke ; bourrer, Fr. to fall upon. 
His rawbone arms, whoſe mighty brawned town 
Were wont to rive ſteel plates, and helmets hen, 
Were clean conſum'd, and ail his vital powers 
Decay'd. _ Spenfer's Fair; A, 
[from the 55 of a ſhip. 
Anchors ſo called. See Bow. 


embower ; to incloſe. - 
Thou didſt Ser the ſpirit 


In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſwect fleſh. WY 


bowers. | ory 
Landſkips how gay the bea grotto eule 

Which thought creates, and laviſn fancy Ted 

the hurried 


Freen,] 
linooth 
A bow! 
; ful; +p 9 
Snatch'd through the verdant mazes "8-8! 
OWNay 


commonly to draw draughts of ſhips, 


ey e 7 * 
Diſtracted wanders : now the 5% 7) walk 
a 2 acher ; 


BOW 


where ſcarce 2 ſpeck of day ; 
d gloom, protracted ſweeps, 
„ ban. 


Of covert cloſe, 
Falls on the lengthen 


wart, See To BOUGE. 
| ban v. . ¶ buelin, Welſh which ſig- 
nißes, according to Junius, any thing 
made of horn, as drinking cups an- 
ciently were. It is pronounced bole, ] 
1. A veſtel to hold liquids, rather wide 
"(han deep; diſtinguiſhed from a cup, 


which is rather deep than wide. 
Give me a borvl of wine; 
H have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
| Shoteſpcare. 
If 1 piece of iron be faſtened on the fide of a 


make unto it. ; : Brown, 

The ſacred prieſts, with ready knives, bereave 
The beaſts of life, and in full S receive 
The ſtreaming blood. Dryden. 

While the bright Sein, t' exalt the ſoul, 

With ſparkling plenty crowns the Soo, 
And wit and ſocial mirth inſpires. 

Fenton to Lord Gower, 
2. The hollow part of any thing. 

If you are allowed a large filver ſpoon for the 
kitchen, let half the bowl of it be worn out with 
continual ſcraping. : Swift. 
4 A baſin, or fountain. 

But the main matter is ſo to convey the water, 
3s it never ſtay either in the boo or in the ciſtern, 

Bacon. 
BOWL. z. /. [boule, Fr. It is pronounced 
as c:2v, bowl, ] A round maſs, which 


may be rolled along the ground. 

Like to a 5:4v/ upon a ſubtile ground, 
I're tumbled paſt the throw, Shakeſpeare. 
How finely doit thou times and ſeaſons ſpin ! 
And make a twiſt checker'd with night and day 
Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, 
As 5::0/s go on, but turning all the way. Herbert. 

Like him, who would lodge a bb upon a pre- 
cipice, either my praiſe falls back, or ſtays not on 
he top, but rowls over. Dryden. 
Men may make a game at Bo in the ſummer, 
14 4 game at whiſk in the winter. Dennis's Let. 
Though that piece of wood, which is now a 
bw, may be made ſquare, yet, if roundneſs be 


7; Bow, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I, To roll as a bowl. 
2, Jo pelt with any thing rolled. 
Alas! I had rather be ſet quick i' th' earth, 
And bcrol d to death with turnips. 
5 Merry Wives of Windſor. 
PoWLDER-STONES. 2. / Lumps or frag- 
ments of ſtones or marble, broke from 
the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being 
tumbled to and again by the water; 
| whence their name. Woodward, 
0 I ER. . , [from bowl.) He that 
| plays at bowls. DR 
POLLS, * . [ſea term. ] A rope faſ- 
LING. tened to the middle part 
of the outiide of a ſail; it is faſtened in 
tree or four parts of the ſail, called 
the bowling bridle. The uſe of the 
beuliag is to make the ſails ſtand ſharp 
cloſe to a wind. Harris. 
0 WLING-GREEN. 1. J. [from bowl and 
cen. A level piece of ground, kept 
1n0th for bowlers, 
| = equally poiſed, and thrown upon a plain 
ing-green, will run neceſſarily in a direct line. 
Wow. Bentley. 
N. 1. / [from bow and man.] An 


gan of water, a loadſtone, in a boat of cork, will 


taxen away, it is no longer a beau. Watti's Logick. 


«cher ; he that ſhoots with a bow, | 


| 


ö 


| 


BOX 


The whole city ſhall flee, for the noiſe of the 


horſemen and boomen. Feremiah, iv. 29. 
Bo ws pRIT. 2. , [from the bow of za 
ſhip.] This word is generally ſpe 
boltſprit ; which ſee. | 
To Bo'wssEN. wv. a. [probably of the ſame 
original with 50, but found in no other 

paſſage.] To drench; to ſoak. 


The water fell into a cloſe walled plot; upon 
this wall was the frantick perſon ſet, and from 
thence tumbled headlong into the pond 3 where a 
ſtrong fellow toſſed him up and down, until the 
patient, by foregoing his ſtrength, had ſomewhat 
forgot his fury : but if there appeared ſmall a- 
mendment, he was bewwſſencd again and again, 


recovery. Carexu's Survey of Cornwa!!, 
Bo'wsTRING. u. , from box and /#ing.] 
The ſtring by which the bow 1s kept 


bent. 
He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bozoſtring, 
and the little hangman dare not ſhoot at him. 


Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by ſtriking 
upon a bowſtring, if the horn of the bow be held 
to the ear. ö | ; Bacon. 
BOw YER. #. . [from bow.] 
1. An archer; one that uſes the bow. 
Call for vengeance from the bozwyer king. Dryd. 
2. One whoſe trade is to make bows. 


A tree. 

The leaves are pennated, and evergreen; it hath 
male flowers, that are produced at remote diſtances 
from the fruit, on the ſame tree; the fruit is 
ſhaped like a porridge-pot inverted, and is divided 
into three cells, containing two ſeeds in each, 
which, when ripe, are caſt forth by the elaſticity 
of the veſſels. The wood is very uſeful for en- 
gravers, and mathematical inſtrument makers; 
being ſo hard, cloſe, and ponderous, as to fink in 
water. Miller, 

There are two ſorts ; the dwarf box, and a taller 
ſort. The dwarf box is good for borders, and is 
eaſily kept in order, with one clipping in the year. 
It will increaſe of ſlips ſet in March, or about 
Bartholomew tide ; and will proſper on cold barren 
hills, where nothing elſe will grow. * Mortimer. 


Box. . , box, Sax. ute, Germ.] 

1. A caſe made of wood, or other matter, 
to hold any thing. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from che/?, as the 4% from the greater. 
It is ſuppoſed to have its name from the 


box wood, 
A magnet, though put in an ivory box, will, 
through the be, ſend forth his embracing virtue 


to a beloved needle. Sidney. 
About his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakeſpeare, 


The lion's head is to open a moſt wide voracious 
mouth, which ſhall take in letters and papers. 
There will be under it a box, of which the key 
will be kept in my cuſtody, to receive ſuch papers 
as are dropped into it. Steele. 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pepe. 

2. The caſe of the mariners compaſs. 

3. The cheſt into which money given is 
put. | 

So many more, ſo every one was us'd, 


That to give largely to the box refus d. Spenſer. 


ladies are placed. 
Tis left to you; the boxes and the pit 
Are ſovereign judges of this ſort of wit. Dryder. 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring 
A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope, 


To Box. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 


cloſe in a box, 


while there remained in him any hope of life, for | 


Shakeſpeares 


BOX. a. , [box, Saxon; buxus, Lat.] 


4. The ſeats in the playhouſe, where the 


Box'd in a chair, the beau impatient ſits, 
While ſpouts run clatt'ring o'er the roof by fits. 


Sevifte a 


BOX. x. /. [bec4, a cheek, Welſh.] A 
blow on the head given with the hand. 


he gave it like a rude prince, 
If one ſhould take my hand perforce, and give 
another a box on the ear with it, the law puniſh- 
eth the other. Bramball. 

There may happen concuſſions of the brain 
from a hex on the ear. Wiſen:an's Surgery. 

Olphis, the fiſherman, received a hex on the ear 

from Theſtylis. = Addiſon's SpeFators 
o Box. v. a. from the noun.] To fight 
with the fiſt, 

The aſs very fairly looked on, till they had boxed 
themſelves a-weary, and then left them fairly in 
the lurch. L' Eftrange. 

A leopard is like a cat; he boxes with his fore- 
feet, as a cat doth her kitlins. Grew, 

The fighting with a man's ſhadow conſiſts in 
brandiſhing two ticks, loaden with plugs of lead; 
this gives a man all the pleaſure of boxing, without 
the blows, Spectator. 

He hath had ſix duels, and four-and- twenty 
boxing matches, in defence of his majeſty's title. 

Spectator. 
To Box. v. a. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 
Box R. 1. J. [from box.] | 
1. Made of box. ; f 

The young gentlemen learned, before all other 
things, to deſign upon tablets of b:xen wood. Dryd. 

As lads and laſſes ſtood around, 
To hear my boxen hautboy ſound. 

2. Reſembling box. 

Her faded cheeks are chang'd to hexen hue, 

And in her eyes the tears are ever new. Dryden. 

Bo xER. . /. [from box.] A man who 
fights with his fiſt. 

BOY. 1. /. bub, Germ. The etymology is 
not agreed on.] | 

1. A male child; not a girl. 

The ſtreets of the city ſhall be full of bcys and 
girls playing. Zechariahs 

2. One in the ſtate of adoleſcence ; older 
than an infant, yet not arrived at pu- 


berty or manhood. 
Speak thou, boy z 
Perhaps thy childiſhneſs will move him more 
Than can our reaſons, Shakeſpeare's Coriclunu re 

Sometimes forgotten things, long caſt behind, 
Ruſh forward in the brain, and come to mind ; 
The nurſe's legends are for truths received, 
And the man dreams but what the 65y believ'd. 

Drygen.. 
3- A word of contempt for young men, as 
noting their immaturity. 

Men of worth and parts will not eaſily admit the 
familiarity of b:ys, who yet need the care of a 
tutor. Locle. 

The pale bey ſenator yet tingling ſtands, 

And holds his breeches cloſe with both his hands. 

Pee 

To Box. v. 2. [from the noun.] To treat 
as a boy. | 


Gay. 


Anthony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and J ſhall fee 

Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs, 

I th* poſture of a whore. | Shakeſpeare. 
Bo'y HOOD. 2. J. [from Bay.] The ſtate of 

a boy ; the part of life in which we are 

boys. This is perhaps an arbitrary 

word. 

If you ſhould look at him, in his b:yhcods 

through the magnifying end of a perſpective, and, 
in his manhood, through the other, it would be 
impoſſible to ſpy any difference: the ſame air, 
the ſame ſtrut, ; Swifts 


Bo'YisH. adj. [from oy. ] 
1. Belonging to a bov. 


T can 


For the box o' th' ear that the prince gave you, 


Shakeſpeares 8 
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PNA GGART:. 1. f. | 


B RA 
Baa's CARDISM: 1. J. from brag.) Boaſt- 
flneſs ; vain oſtentation. | | 
pas GOART: adj. [from brag.) Boaſtful ; 
vainly oſtentatious. TY 
Shail 1, none's ſlave, of high born or rais'd men 
Fear frowns 35 _ my — dene as thee 
„che huffing, braggarty putt nobility 
„ , / from brag.] A boaſter. 
Who knows himſelf a braggart, 
ar this; for it will come to paſs, - 
That every braggart ſhall be found an aſ Shak. 
Bra'cGERs 1. J. [from brag.] A boaſter ; 
an oftentatious fellow. _ | 
Sach as have had opportunity to ſound theſe 
traggers thoroughly, by having ſometimes endured 
the penance of their ſottiſh company, have found 
tem in converſe, empty and inſipid. South. 
Bra'cLESS. adj. from brag.] Without 
2 boaſt ; without oſtentation. ; 
The bruit is, Hector's ſlain, and by Achilles, 
If it is ſo, bragleſs let it be, 
Great Hector was as good a man as he. Sbaleſp. 
Baa'cly. adv. [from Srag.] Finely ; 10 
as it. may be bragged. 
Seeſt not thilk hawthorn ſtud, 
How bragly it begins to bud, 
And utier his tender head ? 
ora now calleth forth each flower, 
And bids him make ready Maia's bower. Spenſer. 
7, BRAID. v. a. [bnædan, Saxon.] To 
weave together. 
| Cloſe the ſerpent ſly, 
Infinuating, wove with gordian twine 
His braided traing and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded. Milton. 
Ofter wands, lying looſely, may each of them be 
exfily difociated from the reſt; but, when braided 
into a baſket, they cohere ſtrongly. Boyle. 
A ribband diTthe braided treſſes bind, 
The re was looſe, and wanton'd in the wind. 
Dryden. 
Since in braided gold her foot is bound, 
And a long trailing manteau ſweeps the ground, 
Her ſhoe diſdains the ſtreet. Cay. 
Deal. 2. /. [from the verb.] A texture; 
a knot, or complication of ſomething 
woven together. 
Liten where thou art fitting, 
Under the glofly, cool, tranſlucent wave, 
In twiſted braids of lilies knitting 
The lo e tra'n of thy amber-dropping hair. Milter. 
No longer ſhall thy comely treſſes break 
In flowing ringlets on thy ſnowy neck, 
Ur fit behind thy head, an ample round, 
I: graceful bras, with various ribbon bound. Prior. 


xii. adj. [To brede,.in Chaucer, is to 
«cive.] An old word, which ſeems to 
ſignify deceitful. 

Since Frenchmen are fo braid, 
Marry 'em that will, Dil live and die a maid. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

b3411s, ». J. [ſea term. ] Small ropes 
reeved through blocks, which are ſeized 
en either {ide the ties, a little off upon 
tne yard ; fo that they come down before 
the fails of a ſhip, and are faſtened at 
ne kkirt of the ſail to the crengles. Their 
UE is, when the fail is furled acroſs, to 
as Up its bunt, that it may the more 

a Frs be taken up or let fall. Harris. 
es 7. . bnæ gen, Sax. breyne, 

„ That collection of veſſels and organs 


* . 
1 the head, from which ſenſe and mo- 
tion ariſe, | 


Let him fe 


el tum | | - : : 
ns The. is that part of the brain which poſleſſes 
1 upper and forepart of the crarium, being 


Vo, 785 thy cerebellum by the ſecond pro- 


#43 : 


Donne. 


The he ts (tant 
#3177 is divided into cerebrum and cerebellum. 


4 


BRA 


eeſs of the dura mater, under which the cerebellum 
is ſituated. The ſubſtance of the brain is diſtin- 
guiſhed into outer and inner; the former is called 
corticalis, cinerea, or glandulgſa; the latter, medul- 
laris, alba, or nervea. Cheſelden. 
If I be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'll have my 
brains ta' en out, and buttered, and give them to a 
dog for a new year's gift. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
That man proportionably hath the largeſt brain, 
J did, I confets, ſomewhat doubt, and conceived it 
might have failed in birds, eſpecially fuch as having' 
little bodies, have yet large cranies,and ſeem to con- 
tain much bþrain, as inipes and woodcocks; but, 
upon trial, I find it very true. Brogun's Lug. Err. 
2. That part in which the underſtanding 
is placed ; therefore taken for the un- 


derſtanding. 

The force they are under is a real force, and 
that of their fate but an imaginary conceived one; 
the one but in their brains, the other on their 


ſhoulders. Hammend. 
A man is firſt a geometrician in his brain, be- 
fore he be ſuch in his hand. Hale. 


3. Sometimes the affections: this is not 


common, nor proper. 
My ſon Edgar! had he a hand to write this, a 
heart and brain to breed it in? Shakeſpeare 
To BRAIN, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
daſh out the brains ; to kill by beating 
out the brains. | 
Why, as I told thee, *tis a cuſtom with him I 
th* afternoon to ſleep; there thou may'ſt brain 
him. | Shakeſpearcs 
Outlaws of nature, 
Fit to be ſhot and brain'd, without a proceſs, 
To itop infection; that 's their proper death. 
Dryacn, 
Next ſeiz'd two wretches more, and heaulong 
caſt, 
Brain'd on the rock, his fecond dire repaſt. Pope. 
BRAINISH. adj. [from brain.] Hothead- 


ed; furious; as cerebroſus in Latin. 
In his lawleſs fit, 

Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 

He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat! 


And, in his brainiſh apprehenſion, kills 1 


The unſeen good old man. Shakeſpeare. 
BRAINLESS. ad}. [from brain.) Silly; 
thoughtleſs ; witleſs. 

Some brainleſs men have, by great travel and 
labour, brought to paſs, that the church is now 
aſhamed of nothing more than of ſaints. Holen. 

IF tae dull &rainleſs Ajax come ſafe off, 

We'll dreſs him up in voices. Shakeſpeare. 

The brainleſs ſtripling, who, expell'd the town, 
Damn'd the ſtiff college and pedantick gown, 
Aw'd by thy name, is dumb. Tickell. 

Bx AIN PAN. 2. , [from brain and pan. 
The ſkull containing the brains. 
With thoſe huge bellows in his hands, he blows 
New fire into my head; my brainpan glows. Dryd, 
BRAILTINSICE. adj. from brain and fick.} 
Diſeaſed in the underſtanding : addle- 
headed ; giddy ; thoughtlels. 

Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Becauſe Caftandra 's mad; her brain/ic> raptures 
Cannot dittaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel. Shak. 

They were brainfick men, who could neither 
endure the government of their king, nor yet 
thankfully receive the authors of their deliver- 
ance. | Knollis. 

Bra"tnsICKLY. adv, [from brainfich.] 
Weakly ; headily. 
| Why, worthy Thane, 
You do unbend your noble ftrength to think 
So brainſickly of things. Shakeſpeare. 
BRAINSICKNESS. 2. . from brainfich.] 
Indiſcretion; giddineſs. 


BRALIT. z. J. Among jewellers for a rough 


diamond, Dit. | 


BRA 


Braxe. The preterite of break. 


He thought it ſufficient to correct the multitude 


with ſharp words, and brake out into this cholerick 

ſpeech. K7n5/t-s. 
BRAKE. . /, [of uncertain etymology.] 
1. A thicket of brambles, or of thorns. 

A dog of this town uſed daily to fetch meat, 
and to carry the ſame unto a blind maſtiff, that 
lay in a brake without the town. Carew 

If I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perſon ; let me ſay, 

"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. Shakejpeares 

In every buth and brate, where hap may find 
The ſerpent ſleeping. Milton. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 
Who, flying death, had there conceal'd his flight; 
In rules and brambles hid, and ſhunning mortal 

1 Dryden's Fables. 
2. It is ſaid originally to mean „ern. 
BRAKE. 7. /. 
1. An inſtrument for dreſſing hemp or 
flax. | 
2. The handle of a ſhip's pump. 
3. A baker's kneading trough. | 
4. A ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes. Di#. 
A ſmith's bake is a machine in which 
horſes, unwilling to be ſhod, are con- 
fined during that operation. | 
BAK Y. adj, [from brake.) Thorny ; 
prickly ; rough. 

Redeem arts from their rough and braky ſeats, 
where they lie hid and overgrown with thorns, to a 
pure, open light, waere they may take the eye, 
and may be taken by the hand, Ben Fenſen. 


BRA MBLE. . /. [bpemlap, Sax. rubus, 


Lat.] | 
1. The blackberry buſh; the raſpberry 
buſh, or hindberry. Miller, 


Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on ſtrawberries they fed: 
Cornels and bramòble berries gave the reſt, 
And failing acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. Dryden. 
2. It is taken, in popular language, for 
any rough prickly ſhrub. 
The buin my bed, the bramble was my bow'r, 
The woods can witneſs many a woful ſtore. Spenſer. 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes 
our young plants with carving Roſalind on then 
barks; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on 
branbtes ; all, forſooth, deitying the name of Ro- 
ſalind. Shakeſpeare 
Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juſt awake, 
No thruftles ſhrill the bramble buſh forſake. Gay. 
BRAMBL ING. 2. / A bird, called alto 
a mountain chaffinch. Dia. 
BRAN. 11. J. [brenna, Ital.] The hufſks of 
corn ground ; the refuſe of the ſieve. 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Shakecſfearte 
The citizens were driven to great diftreis for 
want of victuals; bread they made of the coarteft 
bran, mouided in cloaths ; for otherwiſe it would 
not cleave together. d Hay<vard. 
In the ſifting of fourteen years of power and 
favour, all that came out could not be pur2 meal, 
but muſt have among it a certain mixture of padar 
and bras, in this lower age ot human fragility. 
Motion. 
Then water him, and drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirſt again with run. Dryden. 


BRANCH. z. L rauche, French.] 
1. The ſhoot of a tree from one of the 


main boughs. | 
Why grow the branches, when the root is gone ? 
Why wither not the leaves that want their tap ? 
Shakeſpecres 


2. Any member or part of the whole; 
any diſtin article; any ſection or ſub- 
diviſion, 85 
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Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubſcribe your 
names, 
That his own hand may ftrike his honour down, 
That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein. Shakeſp. 
The belief of this was of ſpecial importance, 
to confirm our hopes of another life, on which ſo 
many branches of chriſtian piety do immediately 
depends Hammond. 
In the ſeveral branches of juſtice and charity, 
comprehended in thoſe general rules, of loving our 
neighbour as ourſeives, and of doing to others as. 
we would have them do to us, there is nothing 
but what is moſt fit and reaſonable, Tillorſon. 
This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, 
aceording to the nature of the various branches of 
2: Md Ropers. 
3. Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt. 
And fix branches ſhall come out of the fides of 
it; three branches of the candleſtick out of the 
one fide, and three Eranches of the candleſtick out 
of the other fide. Exodus. 
His blood, which diſperſeth itſelf by the branches 
of veins, may be reſenibled to waters carried by 
brooks. Raulcigh. 
4. A ſmaller river running into, or pro- 
ceeding from, a larger. 
If, from a main river, any branch be ſepa- 
rated and divided, then, where that branch doth 
firſt bound itſelf with new banks, there is that part 
of the river, where the branch forſaketh the main 
ſtream, called the head of the river. Raleigh. 


5. Any part of a family deſcending ia a 
collateral line. | 

His tather, a younger branch of the ancient 
ſtoc K planted in Somerſetſhire, took to wite the 
widow. Carego. 

6. The offspring; the deſcendant. 
Great Anthony! Spain's well-beſeeming pride, 
Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings! 
Craſbagv. 
7. The antlers or ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. 
B. The +4ranches of a bridle are two pieces 
of bended iron, that bear the bit- mouth, 
the chains, and the curb, in the interval 
between the one and the other. | 
N Farrier's Dit. 
9. [In architecture.] The arches of Go- 
thick vaults; which arches tranſverſing 
from one angle to another, diagonal 
wiſe, form a croſs between the other 
arches, which make the ſides of the 
iquare, of which the arches are diago- 
nals, | Harris. 
To BRANCH. v. z. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſpread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhocds, 
and there rooted betwixt them ſuch an affaction, 
which cannot chooſe but branch now. Sbukcſpeares 

The cauſe of ſcattering the boughs, is the haſty 
breaking forth of the ſap; and theretore thoſe 
trees rite not in a body of any height, but Branch 
near the ground, The caule of the pyramis, is the 
keeping in of the ſap, long before it Zranch, and 
the ipending of it, when it beginneth to 6ranch, 
by equai degrees. Bacon, 

Plant it round with ſhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branchiny lune. INfilton. 

Straight as a line in beautegus order itood 

Of oaks unſhorn a venerabie wood ; 

Freih was the graſs beneath, and ev'ry tree 

At diſtance planted, in a due degree, 

Their branching arms in air, with cqua! ſpace, 

Stretch'd to their neighbours with à long embrace, 
; Dryden. 

One fees her thighs transf>rm'd, another views 
Her arms {hot out, and brazching into boughs. 

F . Addiſon. 
2. To ſpread into ſeparate and diſtinct 
parts and ſubdiviſions, 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range of 
Appenines that paſſes through the body of it, 


c . 


A 


: 
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Lrarch out, on all ſides, into ſeveral different divi- 
ſions. Addiſon. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, 
what it is we are conſidering, that would beſt 
inſtruct us when we ſhould, or ſhould not, branch 
into farther diſtinctions. | | Locke. 


3. To ſpeak diffuſively, or with the diſ- 
tinction of the parts of a diſcourſe, 


I have known a woman branch out into a long 
difiertation upon the edging of a petticoat. Spec. 


4. To have horns ſhooting out into ant- 


lers, | 
The ſwift ſtag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. 
To BRANCH. v. a. 
1. To divide as into branches. 

The ſpirits of things animate are all continued 
within themſelves, and are branched into canals, 
as blood is; and the ſpirits have not only branches, 
but certain cells or ſeats, where the principal ſpirits 
do reſide. Bacon. 

2. To adorn with needlework, repreſentin 


flowers and ſprigs. | 
In robe of lily white ſhe was array'd, 
That from her ſhoulder to her heel down raught, 
The train whereof looſe far behind her ſtray'd, 
Brancbid with gold and pearl, moſt richly wrought. 


Spenſer. 
BRAX CHER. 2. . [from branch.] 


1. One that ſhoots out into branches. 

If their child be not ſuch a ſpeedy ſpreader and 
Lrancher, like the vine, yet he may yield, with a 
lictle longer expectation, as uſeful and more ſober 
fruit than the other. Motton. 

2. [branchier, Fr.] In falconry, a young 
hawk. | 

I entarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of the 
eires, the brancher, and the two forts of lentners. 

Walton. 
BRANCHINESS. 2. /. | from branchy.} 
Fulneſs of branches. 
BRANCHLESS. adj. [from brauch.] 
1. Without ſhoots or boughs. © | 
2. Without any valuable product; naked 
If I loſe mine honour, 
I loſe myſelf; better I were not yours, | 
Than yours ſo branch/eſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Baa'ncay. adj. [from branch.) Full of 
branches ; ſpreading. 
Trees on trees o'erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, and the foreſts groan 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'd, 
And lopp'd and lighten'd of their branchy load. 


Milton, 


What carriage can bear away all the various, 
rude, and unwieldy loppings of a branchy tree at 
once ? NM Watts. 

BRAND. 2. /. [ brand, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſtick lighted, or fit to be lighted, 
in the fire. 8 
Have I caught thee? 
He that parts us ſhall bring a brand from heav'n, 
And fire us hence. Shakeſpeare. 

Taxe it, ſhe faid, and when your needs require, 
This little brand will ſerve to light your fire. Dryd. 

If, with double diligence, they labour to retrieve 
the hours they have - Joſt, they thall be ſaved ; 
though this is a ſervice of great difficulty, and 
like a rund plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 

2. [brando, Ital. brandar, Runick. ] A 
ſword, in oid language. 

They looking back, all th' eaſtern fide beheld 

Of Paradiſe, fo late their happy ſeat ! 

Wav'd over dy that flaming rand; the gate 

With dreadful faces throng'd, and fiery arms. 


Milton. 
Eo 
The fre omnip :tent prepares the Brand, 
| By Vulcan wrouglit, and arms his potent hand. 
8 Granville. 


1 


Pope. 
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4. A mark made by burning a cri 
with a hot iron, to note him 2; 
mous ; a ſtigma, 

Clerks convict ſhould be burned in +. 
both becauſe they might taſte of ſome 
puniſhment, and that they might c 
infamy. Par 

The rules of good and evil are inverted, er 


brand of infamy paſſes for a badge of — 


Ming 


inks. 


e Land 


and os. 


L' Era, 


5. Any note of infamy. 
Where did his wit on learning fix 2 579 
And rail at arts he did not undetſtand? Dir 

To BRAND. v. a. [branden, Durch] 1; 
mark with a brand, or note of infann 

Have I liv'd thus long a wife, a true cre, 4 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion? Si 

The king was after branded, by Perkin , 
clamation, for an execrable breaker of ti. fl. 
of holy church, Fe 

Brand not their actions with ſo foul a nam. 
Pity, at leaſt, what we are forc'd to blame. Dr 

Ha ! dare not for thy life, Icharge thee, dans 
To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of my prince. Ras 

Our Punick faith | 7 
Is infamous, and branded to a proverb, A, 

The ſpreader of the pardons anſwered hig y 
eaſier way, by branding him with hereſy, Ait, 

Bra'nDGOOSE. 2. J. A kind of wild fo), 

| leſs than a common gooſe, having it; 
breaſt and wings of a dark colour, Dig. 

To BRANDISH. v. a. [from bran, | 
ſword. ] | 

1. To wave, or ſhake, or flouriſh, 25 
weapon. 

Brave Macheth, 
Diſdaining fortune, with his brand?/7"d feel, 
Like valour's minion, carved out his pailaye, Sd, 

He faid, and brardiſhing at once lis bade, 
With eager pace purſued the flaming ſhade. DN 

Let me march their leader, not their prince; 
And at the head of your renown'd Cydoaians 
Brandiſh this ſword. Suti. 

2. To play with; to flouriſh. 

He, who ſhall employ all the force of his alu 
only in brardiſping of ſyllogiſms, will diſcover ve 
little. Lit, 

BRANDLIN OG. z. /. The name fer a pi: 


ticular worm. 
The dew-worm, which ſome alſo call the h. 
worm, and the brandling, are the chief. Jan 
Bra'nDyY. 2. , [contracted from brad 
avine, or burnt auine.] A ſtrong liqu 
diſtilled from wine. | 
If your maſter lodgeth at inns, every dre dt 
brandy extraordinary that you drink, tr i 
character. Sao ift Faus 
BRA N DUVY-wWãI NE. The ſame with brand. 
It has been a common ſaying, A hair di 1 
ſame dog; and thought that vrardy-zvire Þ 3 


„ „ 


common relief to ſuch. 1 
BRA'NGLE. 2. / [uncertainly derive 
Squabble ; wrangle ; litigious cons. 
The payment of tythes 1s tubject n 
frauds, brangles, and other difficulties, not 084 
from papiſts and diſſenters, but eve. Ion In 
who profeſs themſelves proteitants. vs 
To Ba AN GLE. v. {from the nous 
To wrangle; to ſquabble. 
When polite converſing ſhall be pros 
pany will be no longer peftered with du. 
tellers, nor brangling diſputers. 1 
Bra'NGLEMENT, 2. / {from rag 
The ſame with Lrangle. 1 
B RANK. . J. Buckwheat, or braun, 1 
grain very uſctul and een, 
dry barren lands. M. * 
BN ANN N. adj, [from bran.) Having 
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ſt became ſerpiginous, 
corered with white branny ſcales. 


B a'sEN. ad}. . ; 
. It is now leſs properly written, 


braſs. pet 
ar to the pronunciation, brazen, 


Boa'slER. 1. / from braſs. | 


A manufacturer that works in braſs. 
8 f omewhat near the door, he 


There is a fellow ſ- : 
ſi —_ a brafier by his face. Shakeſpeare. 


Brafi:rs that turn andirons, pots, kettles, Sc. 
late their lathe made different from the common 
turners lathe. Moxon. 


2. 4 pan to hold coals, [probably from 
* ' had no chimneys, but were 
wed with coals on braſiers. ; Arbuthnet, 
Bratt, ) 2. An American wood, 
| — commonly ſuppoſed to have 
deen thus denominated, becauſe brit 
brought from Braſil: though Huet ſhews 
it had been known by that name many 
years before the diſcovery of that coun- 
try; and the beſt ſort comes from Fer- 
nambuc. It 1s uſed by turners, and 
takes a good polith ; but chiefly in dy- 
ing, though it gives but a ſpurious red. 
3 Chambers. 
DASS. . / [bnap, Sax. pres, Welſh.] 
1. A yellow metal made by mixing cop- 
per with lapis calaminaris. It is uſed, 


Wiſeman. 


metal in which copper has a part. | 
Bras is made of copper and calaminaris. Bacon. 
Men's evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 

We write in water. Shakeſpeare. 

Let others mold the running maſs 

Or metals, and inform the breathing braſs. Dryd, 

p. Impudence. | | 

dass Ix ESS. 1. , [from brafſp.] An ap- 
pearance like braſs; ſome quality of 
braſs. 


Li 
Pat Wass v. ad, [from hrafs.] 

. Partaking of braſs. 
e . The part in which they lie, is near black, with 
a eme ſparks of a braſly pyrites in it. Meodævard. 
auch. Hard as braſs. 

Enough to preſs a royal merchant down, 
be and piucx commileration of his ſtate 
we From by boſoms, and rough hearts of flint. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
3 . Impudent, | 
AA. 13 +74 . 
ws sr. particip, adj, [from burſe.] Burſt ; 
4 079z21, Obſolete. 


rn There creature never paſt, 

; Tat bare returned without heavenly grace, 

H dreadcul furies which their chains have braft 
As denne] ſprights ſent forth to make ill men 
: Spenſer. 
FAC i / [its etymology is uncertain ; 
brart, in Saxon, ſignifies a blanket ; 
rom which, perhaps, the modern ſigni- 
ncction may have come.] 55 


A child, fo called in contempt. 

3 He leads them like a thing 

mace dy ſome other deity than nature, 

lat hq es man better; and they follow him, 


Arts . 


1 


3 z 4 
ar 'its 


$rifo 
angle) 
ben dag purſuing ſummer butterflies. Shakeſpe 


; This brat is none of mine: 
it, and, together with the dam, 


4, 196 


eus iN Hence with 


an” Commit mern do) the fire, Shakeſpeare. 
ng the Wc friends, that got the brats, were poiſon'd 
100 5 : 
I. le FR 3 
1 us lud Life what could our vermin do ? 


N ammon. 


and was, when I ſaw it, 


[from braſs.] Made of 


in popular language, for any kind of | 


: Jupiter ſummoned all the birds and beaſts before 
him, with their Brats and little ones, to ſee which 


of them had the ng children. L' trange. 
I tall live to fee the invifible lady, to whom I 
was obliged, and whom Inever beheld ſince ſhe was 


a brat in hanging-ſl2eves. Sæo fr. 
J give command to kill or ſave, 

Can grant ten thouſand pounds a-year, 

And make a beggar's brat a peer. Soifr. 


2. The progeny ; the offspring. 

The two late conſpiracies were the brats and 

offspring of two contrary factions. Scuth, 
Brava'po. 1. , [from bravada, Span.] 
A boaſt ; a brag, 
Spain, to make good the hratiado, 
Names it the invincible Armado. 
BRAVE. adj. [brawve, Fr.] 
1. Courageous ; daring ; bold; generous ; 
high- ſpirited. 

An Egyptian ſoothſayer made Antonius believe, 
that his genius, which otherways was Jrame and 
confident, was, in the preſence of Octavius Cæſar, 
poor and cowardly, | Bacon. 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 
Shows your brave heart victorious as vour eyes. 

| Waller, 
2. Gallant ; having a noble mien; loſty; 
graceful, | 

I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with a braver grace. 

3. Magnificent; grand, 
Rings put upon his fingers, _ 
And brave attendants near him, when he wakes ; 
Would not the beggar then forget himſelf ? Sas. 

But whoſoe'er it was nature deſign'd 

Firſt a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 
Denham. 
4. Excellent ; noble : it is an indetermi- 
nate word, uſed to expreſs the ſupera- 
bundance of any valuable quality in 


men or things. 
Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire, 
O heavenly ſoul, in human ſhape contain'd ! 
Old wood inflam'd doth yield the braweft fire, 
When younger doth in ſmoke his virtue ſpend. 
Sidney. 
If there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave 
commodity where wood aboundeth. Bacon. 
If a ſtateſman has not this ſcience, he muſt 
be ſubject to a braver man than himſelf, whoſe 
province it is to direct all his actions to this end. 


Digby. 
Brave. 1. . [brave, Fr.] 
I, A hector; a man daring beyond decency 
or diſcretion. 
Hot brawes, like thee, may fight, but know not 
well | 
To manage this, the laſt great take. _. Dryden. 
Morat 's too inſolent, too much a brave, 
His courage to his envy is a ſlave, Dryer. 
2. A boaſt; a challenge; a defiance. 
There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace: 
We grant thou canſt outſcold us. Shakefp art. 
To BRAVE. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To defy; to challenge ; to ſet at de- 


flance. 
He upbraids Tago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakcfpcaree 
My nobles leave me, and my {tate is br, d, 
Ev'n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. 
| Sabeſpcare. 
The ills of love, not thoſe of fate, I fear; 
Theſe I can brave, but thoſe I cannot bear. Dryd. 
Like a rock unmov'd, a rock that &rawves 
The raging tempeſt, and the riſing waves. Dryden. 
2. To carry a boaſting appearance of. 
Both particular perſons and factions are apt 
enough to flatter themſelves, or, at leaſt, to brawe 
that which they believe not. Bacon. 
Baa'veLy. adv. [from brave,] In a 
brave manner; courzgeonily ; gallant- | 


Anonymous, 


Shak. 


ly; ſplendidly, 


B R A 


Martin Swart, with his Germane, performed 
bravely. Bacon, 
No fire, nor for, nor fate, nor night, 
The Projan hero did affright, 
Who brawely twice renew'd the fight. Denbam. 
Your vatour rarely did th' aſiault ſuſtaih, 
And £11'd che motes and dicches with tne flain. 
| Dryden. 
Bx AVERY. 2. from brove.] 
1. Courage; magnanimity; generolity ; 
gallantry. 

It denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that 
out of a defire of fame, which we could not be 
prompted to by a generous paſſion for the glory of 
him that made us. Spec latex. 

Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, 

Adds ſofceft love, and more than female ſweetneſs. 
Adai an. 
2. Splendour; magnificence. 
Where all the bravery that eye may ſce, 
And all the happineſs that heart deſire, 
Is to be found. 5 


3. Show ; oftentation. | 
Let princes chooſe miniſters more ſenſible of 
duty than of riſing, and ſuch as love buſineſs 
rather upon conſcience than upon bravery. Bacon, 


4. Bravado ; boaſt. 

Never could man, vith more unmanlike g- 
cp, ule his tongue to ler diſgrace, which lately 
hay fung fonnets of her praiſes, Sidney. 

For a bravery upon this occaſion of power, 
they crowned their new king in the cathedral 
church of Dublin. Bacon. 

There are thoſe that make it a point of 6ra- 
very, to bid defiance to the oracles of divine reve- 
lation. | L'Eſtrange. 


BRA vo. u. /. Bravo, Ital.] A man who 


murders for hire. : ; 
For boldneſs, like the Bravoes and band:tti, is 
ſeldom employed, but upon deſperate ſervices. 
| Government of the Tengue. 
No Bᷣravoes here profeſs the bloody trade, 
Nor is the church the murd'rer's retuge made. 


Gaye 
To BRAWL. v. 2. [broviller, or brauler, 
Fr.] N 


1. To quarrel noifily and indecently. 
She troubled was, alas! that it might de, 
With tedious braw/irgs of her parents dear. Sidnq. 
Here comes a man of comfort, whoſe. advice 
Hath often ſtill'd my brazvling diſcontent. Shake 
How now? Sir John! what, are you ra 
here ? 
Does this become your place, your time, your buſi- 
neſs ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Their batt'ring cannon charged to the mouths, 
Till their foul-fearing clamours have brazoPd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Stats 
In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue, 
Loquacious, rage ling, ever in the wrong. Diyden. 
Leave all noiſy conteſts, all immodeſt clamours, 
brad irg language, and eſpecially all perſonal ſcan- 
dal and 1currility, to the meaneſt part of tlie vulgar 
: Watts. 


S Penſer 4 


world. 
2. To ſpeak loud and indecently. 
His divifions, as the times do brael, 
Are in three 1:cads; one pow'r àagainſt the French, 
And one againſt Glendower. Shakefpeares 
3. To make a noiſe. This is little uſed. 
As he lay along 
Under an oak, hst antique root peeps out 
U pon the brock that brate ls al ng this wood, Shak, 
BrawL. v. / {from the verb.] Quarrel ; 
noiſe ; ſcurrility. 

He ſindeth, that controverſies thereby are made 
but braxcl; ; and therefore wiſneth, that, in ſome 
lawful aiſembly of churches, all theſe firites may 
be decided. EE Hockere 

Never ſince that middle ſummer's ſpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or me id, 

But with ibs lrave's thou hatt diſturb'd our ſports 
; Sal peares 
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That bonum is an animal 


9 
Made good with ſtout polemic Bratol. Hudibras. | 


Bra'wLes. 1. /. [from brawl.) A wrang- 
ler; a quarrelſome, noiſy fellow. 
An advocate may incur the cenſure of the court, 


for being a brazoler in court, on purpoſe to lengthen | 


out the cauſe. Ayliffe. 
BRAWN. z. , [of uncertain etymology.] 


1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the | 


body. 

The Erawn of the arm muſt appear full, ſha- 
dowed on one fide; then ſhew the wriſt-bone 
thereof, Peachan:. 

But moſt their looks on the black monarch bend, 
His riſing muſcles and his brawwn commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy ſpear, 
Each aſking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden. 
2. The arm, ſo called for its being muſ- 


culous. 
I'!l hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace put this wither'd brazore 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ih had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. Bulk; muſcular ſtrength. 
'The boiſt rous hands are then of uſe, when J, 
With this dire&ing head, thoſe hands apply; 
Braun without brain is thine. Dryden. 
4. The fleſh of a boar. 
The beſt age for the boar is from two to five 
tomy: at which time it is beſt to geld him, or ſel] 
im for bran, Mortimer. 


5. A boar. 
Bra"wneR. v. , [from brawn.] A boar 
killed for the table. 


At Chriſtmas time be careful of your fame, 
See the old tenant's table be the ſame ; 
Then if you would ſend up the brauner head, 
Sweet roſemary and bays around it ſpread. Xing. 
Bra"wniness. 2. . [| from brawny. |] 
Strength ; hardneſs. 
This brawnineſs and inſenſibility of mind, is the 


beſt armour againſt the common evils and acci- 

dents of life. Locke. 
Brawny. adj, [from Braaon.] Muſcu- 

lous; fleſhy ; bulky ; of great muſcles 

and ſtrength, 

The brazony fool, who did his vigour boaſt, 

In that preſuming confidence was loſt, Dryden. 

The native energy 

Turns all into the ſubſtance of the tree, 

Starves and deſtroys the fruit, is only made 

For brazvny bulk, and for a barren ſhade. Dryden. 


To BRAY. v. 3. [bnacan, Sax. braier, 
Fr.] To pound, or grind ſmall. 
I' burſt him; I will ray 
His bones as in a mortar. Chapman. 
Except you would bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, 
and mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſibi- 
lity of a holy war. Bacon. 


To BRAY. v. n. [ Proire, Fr. barrio, Lat.] 


1. To make a noiſe as an aſs. 
Laugh, and they 
Return it louder than an aſs can bray. Dryden. 
*Agad if he ſhould hear the lion roar, Ke'd 
cudgel him into an aſs, and to his primitive bray- 
dg. Cong reve. 
2. To make an offenſive, harſh, or di ſa- 
greeable noiſe. 
What, ſhall our feaſt be kept with ſlaughter'd 
men ? 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churliſh drums, 
Clamours of hell, be meaſures to our pomp ? Shak. 


Arms on armour clathingy bray'd 
Horrible diſcord. 


Bray. n. . [from the verb.] | 


1. Voice of an aſs, | 


Milton. ö 


B R E 


Boiſt'rous untun'd drums, 
And harſh reſounding trumpets dreadful bray. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
\Bra'yYER. 2. J. [from bray. | 
1. One that brays like an aſs. 
Hold ! cried the queen; a cat-call each ſhall 
win; 
Equal ydur merits, equal is your din ! 
But, that this well-diſputed game may end, 
Sound forth, my brayers ! and the welkin __ 
ope. 
2. [With printers; from To bray, or beat. 
An inſtrument to temper the ink. 
To BRAZE. vv. a. [from braſs.] 
1. To ſolder with braſs. 


If the nut be not to be caſt in braſs, but only 
hath a worm brazed into it, this niceneſs is not ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe that worm is firſt 
turned up, and bowed into the grooves of the ſpin- 
dle; and you may try that before it is brazed in 
the nut. Moxon. 

2. To harden to impudence. 1 

I have ſo often bluſhed to acknowledge him, 
that now I am brez'd to it. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

If damned cuſtom hath not braz'd it ſo, 


BrA'zeN. adj. from braſs.] | 
1. Made of braſs. It was anciently and 
properly written bra/er. 
Get alſo a ſmall pair of brazen compaſſes, and 
a fine ruler, for taking the diſtance. FPeacham. 
A bough his brazen helmet did ſuſtain 
His heavier arms lay ſcatte:'d on the plain. Pryd. 
2. Proceeding from braſs : a poetical ule. 
Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. Shak, 
3. Impudent. 5 
To BRA ZEN. v.n, To be impudent; to 


bully. 8 


would talk ſaucily, lye, and brazen it out, as if he 
had done nothing amiſs. Arbuthnot. 


face.] An impudent wench : in low 
language. | | 
You do, if you ſuſpect me in any diſhoneſty, 
Well faid, brazenface ; hold it out. Shakeſpeare. 
BRA'ZENPACED. adj. [from brazenface.] 
Impudent ; ſhameleſs. 


thou knoweſt me ? Is it two days ago, fince I tript 
up thy heels, and beat thee before the king ? 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Quick-witted, brazenfac'd, with fluent tongues, 
Patient of labours, and diſſembling wrongs. Dryd. 
Bra"zenNess. 2. . [from brazen. | 
1. Appearance like braſs. 
2. Impudence. 


BRA EIER. z. . See BRASIER. 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you 
ſhould fell them to the brazier, you would not loſe 
above a penny in a ſhilling. Seoift. 

BrEacCH. 2. /. [from break ; breche, Fr.] 
1. The act of breaking any thing. 
This tempeſt 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach on't. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The ftate of being broken. 
O you kind gods ! 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature. Shak. 
3. A gap in a fortification made by a 
battery. 

The wall was blown up in two places; by which 
breach the Turks ſeeking to have entered, made 
bloody fight. Knolles. 

Till mad with rage upon the breach he fir'd, 
Slew friends and foes, and in the ſmoke retir'd. 


2. Harſh ſound, 
= 4 | 


hen I reprimanded him for his tricks, be 


What a brazenfaced varlet art thou, to deny 


That it is proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe. Shak. | 


| 


BRAZENTACE. . , [from brazen and 


Dryden. 


* 


81 


B R E 
4 The violation of a law or contra, 


That oath would ſure contain them 
the breach of it bring them to ſhorter 3 0 


What are thoſe breaches of the law of ane 
nations, which do forfeit all right in a _ = 
govern? _ 
Breach of duty towards 'our neighbour: 2 
involves in it a breach of duty towards God. wy 
The laws of the goſpel are the only _ 
rules of morality ; and the penalties affixeg þ 
God to the breach of thoſe laws, the only | 
that can effectually reſtrain men within ns 
bounds of decency and virtue, — Thaw 
5. The opening in a coaſt... 
But th' heedful boatman ſtrongly forth d 
ſtretch 
His brawny arms, and all his body ſtrain; 
That th' utmoſt ſandy breach they ſhortly fetch 
While the dread danger does behind remain, 


6. Difference ; 
. kindneſs. 

It would have been long before the jealous 
and breaches between the armies would haze bern 
compoſed. Clarendu. 

7. Infraction; injury. 

This breach upon kingly power was withoy 

precedent. N Clarendir. 
BREAD. 2. /. [bneov, Saxon. ] 


1. Food made of ground corn. 
Mankind have found the means to make erin 
into bread, the lighteſt and propereſt aliment in 
human bodies. Arbuthnr, 
Bread, that decaying man with ſtrength ſupplies; 
And generous wine, which thoughtful ſorrow flies, 
+ 
2. Food in general, ſuch as nature re. 
quires: to get bread, implies, to get 
ſufficient for ſupport without luxury, 
In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 2 
e. 
If pretenders were not ſapported by the ſimpi- 
city of the inquifve fools, the trade would t 
find them bread. | L' Efrangs 
This dowager, on whom my tale I found, 
A fimple ſober life in patience led, 
And had but juſt enough to buy her bread, Dh 
When I ſubmit to ſuch indignities, 
Make me a citizen, a ſenator of Rome 
To ſell my country, with my voice, for 2 
5 | 1 
I neither have been bred a ſcholar, a vl: 
nor to any kind of buſineſs ; this creates uneafine 
in my mind, fearing I ſhall in time want vr 
: Spectatin 


Serbe 
quarrel ; ſeparation 00 


3. Support of life at large. : 
God is pleaſed to try our patience by the in- 
gratitude of thoſe who, having eaten of our br: 
have lift up themſelves againſt us. King Chari 
But ſometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread ? Ff. 
Ba EAD-CHI EX. 2. , [from bread and 
chip.] One that chips bread; a baker! 
ſervant; an under butler. 
No abuſe, Hal, on my honour; no abuſe 
Not to diſpraiſe me, and call me pantien ho 
bread-chipper, and I know not what ? Shaxeprart 
Bx TAD-CORN. 2. I from bread and) 
Corn of which bread is made, _ 
There was not one drop of beer in the wy 
the bread, and bread-corn, ſufficed not gs l 
days. „„ ay 2 
When it is. ripe, they gather it, and, br 5 
it among bread corn, they put it up into 5 - 5 
and keep it as food for their ſlaves. P . 
BR EAD-ROOM. 2. , [In a ſhip.] 2 
of the hold ſeparated by a bu "hi 
from the reſt, where the bread an 
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B R E 


from bnad, broad, Say- | 
The meaſure of any plain fuper- 


BaraDfy- 1. [ 


On. 
. from ſide to ſide. 
is, in Ticinum, a churc 

Rene only from above; it is in. length an 
hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in height 
ar fifty; having a door in the midſt. Bacon. 
"The river Ganges, according unto later rela- 


tons, if not in length, yet in breadth N 


may excel it. 8 : roron. 
Then all approach the lain with vaſt ſurprize, 


ire hat a breadth of earth he lies. Dryd. 
3 Gothick catkedrals, the narrowneſs of 
the arch makes it riſe in height; the lowneſs 
opens It in breadth. 
7% BREAK. v. a, pret. I broke, or brate; 
part. paſſ. broke, or broken, I bneccan, 
Saxon. ] i | „ 

1. To part by violence. 
When 1 brake the five loaves among five thou- 


ſand, how many baſkets of fragments took ye up ? 
| ark. 


Let us break their bands aſunder, and caſt away 


their cords from us. Pſalms. 
A hruifed reed ſhall he not break. + Tfaiah. 
See, ſaid the fire, how ſoon *tis done 

The ſticks he then broke one by one: 

So ſtrong you'll be, in friendſhip tied; 

So quickly broke, if you divide, Swift. 

2. To burſt, or open by force. 

O could we break our way by force! Milton. 


Moſes tells us, that the fountains of the earth 
were brite open, or clove aſunder. Burnet's Theory. 
Into my hand he forc'd the tempting gold, 
While I with modeſt ſtruggling broke his hold. Gay. 
z. To pierce ; to divide, as light divides 
darkneſs. 
By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke | 
The gloomy vapour, he lay ſtretch'd along. Dryd. 
4. To deſtroy by violence. 
| This is the fabrick, which, when God breaketh 
| down, none can build up again. Burnet's Tbecry. 
5. To batter ; to make breaches or gaps 
in. os 
I'd give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 
| My mouth no more were broken than theſe boys, 
| And writ as little beard, Shakeſpeare. 
6. To cruſh or deſtroy the ſtrength x 
body. | 
x O father abbot! 
An old man, broker with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
i: come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity. Shakeſpeare. 
The breaking of that parliament 
£r:%- bim; as that diſhoneſt victory 
A: Cheronea, fatal to liberty, 
Kill d with report that old man eloquent. Milton. 
Have not ſome of his vices weaken'd his body, 
and brate his health? have not others diſſipated 
his eſtate, and reduced him to want? 


7. To link or appal the ſpirit, 


LS TY Clarendon. 
3 I'll brave her to her face; 

1 ee my anger its free courſe againſt her: 

nu malt fee, Phenix, how I'll break her pride. 


e Tocruk ; to ſhatter. 


Your hopes without are vaniſh'd into ſmoke ; 
L Þ 
b: To weaken the mental faculties, 


= reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
ich, if conveniency will not allow, 
5 in hard cure. 
{ 2"y dabvler in poetry dares venture u 
ſ pon tae 
| . Wer, he will only break his brains. Felten. 
1 tame; to train to obedience; to 
enure to docility. | 


traight run looſe at random? 


a church that hath | 


Aadiſon. 


the | 


Tillotſon A | 


The defeat of that day was much greater than it | 
ben oppeared to be; and it even breke the heart of 
Philips. | 


Your captains taken, and your armies broke, Dryd. | 


Oppreſt nature fleeps: - ] 


Shakeſpeare. | 


What boots it to break a colt, and to let him | 


B RE 


Why then thou, can't not break her to the luta. 
Why, no; for ſhe hath broke the lute to me. Shake 
So fed before he's brcke, he ll bear 
Too great a ſtomach patiently to feel 1 
The laſhing whip, or chew the curbing ſteel. May. 
That hot-mouth'd beaſt that bears againſt x6 
| r 22d ook ih 85 
Hard to bs broken even by lawful kings. Dryden. 
No. ſports but what belong to war they know, 
To break the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryd. 
15 ö Virtues like theſe | 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the foul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addiſon. 
Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With how much care he forms himſelf to glory, 
And breaks the fierceneſs of his native temper ! - 


11. To make bankrupt. _ | 

Ihe king's grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

For this few know themſelves: for merchants 
broke a 


With arts like theſe rich Matho, when he ſpeaks, 
Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 
A command or call to be liberal, all of a ſudden 
impoveriſhes the rich, breaks the merchant, and 


ſhuts up every private man's exchequer. South, 
12. To diſcard ; to diſmiſs, 
l ſee a great officer broken. Swift. 


13. To crack or open the ſkin, ſo as that 


the blood comes. 
She could have run and waddled all about, even 
the day before ſhe broke her brow; and then my 
huſband took up the child. Shakeſpeare. 
Weak ſoul! and blindly to deſtruction led: 
She break her heart! ſhe'll ſooner break your head. 
; 2 ; f Dryden. 
14. To make a ſwelling or impoſthume 
open. / | 
15. To violate a contract or promiſe. 
Lovers break not hours, | 
Unleſs it be to come before their time. Shakeſp. 
Pardon this fault, and by my ſoul I ſwear, 
I never more will break an oath with thee. Shak. 
Did not our worthies of the houſe, 
Before they broke the peace, break vows ? Hudibras. 


16. To infringe a law. 
Unhappy man! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe, Dryd. 


17. To ſtop; to make ceaſe. | 
Break their talk, miſtreſs Quickly; my kinſ- 
man ſhall ſpeak for himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 


18. To intercept. 


Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, 


a ſop, or otherwiſe, it ſtayeth above. 
Think not my ſenſe of virtue is ſo ſmall; 
Fl rather leap down firſt, and break your fall. 
Dryden, 
As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 

Stops ſhort, and looks about fer ſome kind ſhrub 
To break his dreadful fall, Dryden. 
She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to brea#, 
Then from her roſy lips began to ſpeak. Dryden. 

19. To interrupt. | 
Some ſolitary cloiſter will I chooſe, 
Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep, 
Brote by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden. 
The father was ſo moved, that he could only 
command his voice, broke with ſighe and ſobbings, 
ſo far as to bid her proceed. * Addifon. 


| break 
-His painful filence, till the mortal ſpeak. Tichell. 
Sometimes in broken words he ſigh'd his care, 
Look'd pale, and trembled, when he view'd the 
fair. i Gay. 
20. To ſeparate company. 


vehemence, that they were forced to break com- 


n 


k 


. bpany? 


Aldiſen. 


View their eſtate with diſcontent and pain. Davies. 


yet ſo as if the firſt fall be broken, by means of | 
Bacon. 


The poor ſhade ſhiv'ring ſtands, and muſt not | 


; perl 
Did not Paul and Barnabas diſpute with that | 
Anerburu. 
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21. To diſſolve any union. 
It is great folly, as well as injuſtice, to break 
off ſo noble a relation. lier. 
22. To reform: with . = 
The French were not quite broken of it, until 
ſome time after they became Chriſtians. Grew. 
23. To open ſomething new; to pro- 
pound ſomething by an overture : as if 
a ſeal were opened. | 
When any new thing ſhall be propounded, no 
counſellor ſhould ſuddenly deliver any poſitive opi- 
nion, but only hear it, and, at the moſt, but ta 
break it, at firſt, that it may be the better under- 
ſtood at the next meeting. | Bacone 
I, who much deſfir'd. to know 
Of whence ſhe was, yet fearful how to break | 
My mind, adventur'd humbly thus to ſpeak. Dryd. 
24. To break the back. To ftrain or diſlo- 
cate the vertebræ with too heavy bur- 


dens. 
I'd rather crack my finews, break my back, 
Than you ſhould ſuch diſhsgour undergo. Shak, 


25. To break the back. To dilable one's 
fortune. 


| O many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on em, 
For this great journey. Shakeſpeare. 
26. To break a deer. To cut it up at table. 
27. To break faſt. To eat the firſt time 
in the day. 
28. To break ground. To plough. 

When the price of corn falleth, men generally 
give over ſuxplus tillage, and break no more ground 
than will ſerve to ſupply their own turn. Carcwe 

The huſbandman muſt firſt break the land, before 
it be made capable of good ſeed. Davies. 

29. To breat ground. To open trenches. 
30. To break. the heart. To deſtroy with 


rief. 
80950 my lord, enter here 
— Will 't break my beart? 
I'd rather break mine own. Shakeſpeares 
Should not all relations bear a part? 
It were enough to break a ſingle heart. Dryden. 
31. To break a jeſt, To utter a jeſt unex- 
cted. ä | 
32. To break the neck, To lux, or put out 
the neck joints, | 
I had as lief thou didſt break bis neck, as his 
fingers. : Shakeſpearce 
33. To break off, To put a ſudden ſtop ; 
to interrupt. | | 
34. To break off. To preclude by ſome 
obſtacle ſuddenly interpoſed. 
To check the tarts and ſallies of the ſoul, 
And break eff all its commerce with the tongue. 
35. To break up. To diſſolve; to put a 
ſudden end to. 
Who cannot reſt till he good fellows find; 
He breaks up houſe, turns out of doors his mind. 
Herbert, 
He threatened, that the tradeſmen would beat 
out his teeth, if he did not retire, and breat up the 
meeting. Arbutbnot. 


36. To break up. To open; to lay open. 


Shelis being lodged amongſt mineral matter, 
when this comes to be broke np, it exhibits im- 
preflions of the ſhells. Mad ward. 
37. To break up. To ſeparate or diſband. 

After taking the ſtrong city of Belgrade, Soly- 
man, returning to Conſtantinople, rote wp his 
army, and there lay full the whole year following. 

Knclles. 


38. To break nor the <uheel, To puniſh 


by ſtretching a criminal upon the wheet, 
and breaking his boaes with bats, 
39. To brat ac. ad. To give vent to wind. 
in the bedy. PRs 
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To BREAK. v. 2. 
1. To part in two. | 
Give ſorrow words; the grief that does not ſpeak, 
Whiſpers the oerfraught heart, and bids it break. 


: Shakeſpeare. 
2. To burſt. 5 : 
The clouds are fill above; and, while I ſpeak, 
A ſecond deluge o'er our heads may break. Dryd. 
| The Roman camp 
Hangs o'er us black and threat'ning, like a torm 
Juſt breaking on our heads. Dryden. 


3. To ſpread by daſhing, as waves on a 


rock. 
At laſt a falling billow ſtops his breath, 

Breaks o'er his head, and whelms him underneath. 
Dryden. 
_ He could compare the confuſion of a multitude 
to that tumult in the Icarian ſea, daſhing and 
breaking among its crowd of iflands. Pope. 
4. To break as a ſwelling ; to open, and 


diſcharge matter, 

Some hidden abſceſs in the meſentery, breating 
ſome few days after, was diſcovered to be an 
apoſteme. . . Harwey, 

Aſk one, who hath ſubdued his natural rage, 

| How he likes the change; and undoubtedly he will 
tell you, that it is no leſs happy than the eaſe of 
a breken impoſthume, as the painful gathering ad 
filling of it. ; Decay of Picty. 
5. To open as the morning. 
The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
Becauſe that J and you muſt part. 
Stay, or elſe my joys will dic, 
And periſh in their infancy. Donne. 

When a man thinks of any thing in the dark - 
neſs of the night, whatever deep impreſſions it 
may make in his mind, they are apt to vaniſh as 
the day breaks about him. Addiſon. 

6. To burſt forth; to exclaim. 
Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd; and, not conſulting, hre be 
Into a general prophecy. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To become bankrupt. 

I did mean, indeed, to pay you with this ; 
which if, like an ill venture, it come unluckily 
home, I break, and you, my gentle creditors, loſe. 

| Shakeſpeare, 

He that puts all upon adventures, doth often- 
times break, and come to poverty. Bacon. 

Cutler ſaw tenants breat, and houſes fall, 
For very want he could not build a wall. 

8. To decline in health and ſtrength. 

Yet thus, methinks, I hear them ſpeak : 
See how the dean begins to break ; 
Poor gentleman ! he droops apace. Scoiſt. 

9. To iſſue out with vehemence. hc 
Whoſe wounds, yet freſh, with bloody hands he 
ſtrook, 
While from his breaſt the dreadful accents brake. 


Pope. 


Pepe. 
10. To make way with ſome kind of ſud- 
denneſs, impetuoſity, or violence. 


Calamities may be neareſt at hand, and readieft | | 


to break in ſuddenly upon us, which we, in regard 

of times or circumſtances, may imagine to be far- 

theit off. Hroker. 

The three mighty men brcke through the hoſt 

of the Philiſtines. 2 Samuel, 
They came unto Judah, and brake into it. 

2 Chronicles. 

Or ho ſhut up the ſea within doors, when it 

brake forth, as if it had itiued out of the womb ?- 


| 20. 

This, this is he; ſoftly awhile, is 
Let us not break in upon him. Milton. 
He reſolved that Balfour ſhould uſe his utmoſt 
endeavour to break through with his whole body of 
horſe, Clarendon. 
When the channel of a river is overcharged with 
water, more than it can deliver, it neceſſarily 
Þreaks over the banks, to make itſelf room. Hale. 


Sometimes his anger breaks through all diſguiſes, | - 
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Aud ſpares not Gods nor men. 


Denham. | 45 


BRE 


Fin th rough thoſe clouds the fun of knowledge 
%%% „ fra carat 
And Europe from her lethargy did wake. Denbar:, 
0] couldft thou break through fate's ſevere 
deecree, ; |; | 0 
A new Marcellus ſhoul@ ariſe in thee. 
At length I've acted my ſevereſt part 
I feel the woman breaking in upon me, 
And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. _ 
T 
How. docs the luſtre of our father's actions, 
Through the dark cloud of ils that cover him, 
Break out, and burn with more triumphant blaze ! 
| | mY Aadiſen. 
And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing ſoulvu. *' Addiſen, 
! There are ſome who, ſtruck with the uſefulneſs 
of thele charities, break through all the difficulties 
and obſtructions that now lie in the way towards 
advancing them. Atterbury. 
Alnſighty Pow'r, by whoſe moſt wiſe command 
Helpleſs, forlorn, uncertain here I tand;, 
Take this faint glimmering of thyſelf away, 

Or break into my ſoul with perfect day! Arbutbrot. 
See heav*n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day! Pape. 

1 muſt pay her the laſt duty of friendſhip where- 
ever ſhe is, though I break through the whole plan 


Dryden. 


of lite which I have formed in my mind. Soi 7. 


11. To come to an explanation. 

But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, 

he thought fit to break with him thereof. Sidrcy. 
Stay with me awhile ; | 

I am to break with thee of ſome affairs ; 
That touch me near. : Shakeſpeare. 
| | Break with them, gentle love, 
About the drawing as many of their huſbands | 
Into the plot as can. ; Ben Jonſon. 


2. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 
Be not afraid to break / 

With murd'rers and traitors, for the ſaving - 

A life ſo near and neceſſary to you, 

As is your country's. Ben Jenſon. 
To break upon the ſcore of danger or expence, is 

to be mean and narrow- ſpiri ted. Collier. 
Sighing, he ſays, we muſt certainly break, - 

And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to —_ 

riore 


13. To break from. To go away with ſome 
vehemence. 
How didit thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 
Thou who could break from Laura's arms! Roſc. 
Thus radiant frem: the circling crowd he bree; 
And thus with manly modeſty he ſpoke. Dryden. 
This cuſtom makes bigots and ſcepticks ; and 


. thoſe that break from it, are in danger of hereſy. 
Locke. 


14. To break in. To enter unexpectedly, 
without proper preparation. : 

The doctor is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, 

and a magiſterial air, breaks in upon converſation, 

and drives down all before him. Addiſen. 


15- To break loge. To eſcape from cap- 
tivity. | | 
Who would not, finding way, break loaſe from 


bl 
And boldly venture to whatever place 
Fartheſt trom pain ? Milton. 
16. To break loo”, To ſhake off reſtraint. 
If we deal faizely in covenant with God, and 
break loſe from all our engagements to him, we 


releaſe God from all the promiſe; he has made to 
8 p Tillotſon. 


USs 
17. To break off. To deſiſt ſuddenly. 
Do not peremptorily break „ in any buſineſs, 
in a fit of anger; but, howſoever you ſhew bitter- 
. neſs, do not act any thips that is not revocable. 
| Bacon. 
Pius Quintus, at the very time when that me- 
morable victory was won by the Chriſtians at Le- 
panto, being then hearing of cauſes in conſiſtory, 
broke off ſuddenly, and ſaid to thoſe about him, It 
is now more time we ſhould give thanks to ate 
Hacon. 


T5 


.* 


18. To break off from. 


1 


* 


g. To break out. 


B RE 


Wbea you begin to conſider, whether you mW 


ſafely take one draught more, let that be 
ed a ſign late enough to break off. 


account. 
violence. . 
I muſt From this enchanting queen Jr ,5 


To diſcover itſelf j 

| « | nf; 

den effects. * 
Let not one ſpark of filthy luſtful fire 


' Break out, that may her ſacred peace moleg, Sher. 


They ſmother and keep down the flame «: th 


miſchief, ſo as it may not break aut in their time 
of government; what comes afterwards, the; cn 


mot. 


Such a deal of wonder has hoben cut within t. 
hour, that ballad makers cannot be able to 2x14, 


it. States, 


| I ſaw their words break cut in fire and ſmoke, 


— 


As fire breaks out of flint by percuſſion, h wil. 
dom and truth iiſueth out by the agitation of 2. 
gument, the, 

Fully ripe, his ſwelling fate breats cut, 

And hurries him to mighty miſchiefs on, Dad. 

All turn'd their ſides, and to each other lpoke; 


Drider, 


Like a ball of fire, the further thrown, 
Still with a greater blaze ſhe ſhone, 


And her bright ſoul broke cut on en ry fide. A, 


There can be no greater labour, than to be a. 
ways diſſembling; there being ſo many was; hy 


which a imothered truth is apt to blaze, and 4 
cut. E 


7 
! 


4 
' 


21. To break out. 


in ſo doing, both before God and man · 


"or 

There are men of concealed fire, that doth ny 
break out in the ordinary circumſtances of life, 

3 | Adin, 

A violent fever broke ont in the place, wlan 

ſwept away great multitudes. Addiſi. 


20. To break out. To have eruptions fm 


the body, as puſtules or ſores. 

To become diſſolute. 
He broke not out into his great exceſſes, while 

he was reſtrained by the councils and authority cf 

Seneca. N Dryden, 


22. To break up. To ceaſe; to intermit, 


It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very da 
when the river firſt riſeth, great plagues in Cairo 
uſe ſuddenly to break up. Bacon's Natural Hi. 


23. To break up. To diſſolve itſelf. 


Theſe, and the like conceits, when men har? 
cleared their underſtanding by the light of expe- 
rience, will fcatter and break up like mitt, Pact. 

The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watery moll. 
ture, and verſion of the ſame into air, apjearet 
in nothing more viſible than the ſudden d.1charg? 
or vaniſhing of a little cloud of breath, or 14 
pour, from glaſs, or any poliſhed body ; for tis 
miſtinels ſcattereth, and breakcth up . 

? Jacin. 

But, ere he came near it, the pillar and c 
of light brake up, and caſt itſelf abroad, as it werty 
into a firmament of many ſtars. acme 

What we obtain by converſation, is oftentimes 
loſt again, as ſoon as the company breats % 0 
at leaſt, when the day vaniſhes. Haun 


24. To break up. To begin holidays; 0 


be diſmiſſed from buſineſss. 

Our army is diſpers'd already: 
Like youthful ſteers unyok'd, they took their coufe 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth : or, like a ſchool 47 % 


Each hurries tow'rds his home and ſporting pit 
| Shakejpeart 


25. To break | with, To part friendihip 


with any. 85 
There is a ſlave, whom we have put in priſos, 
Reports, the Volſcians, with two ſeveral Pose 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories.— 
Go ſee this rumourer whipt. It cannot be, 
The Volſcians dare break qvith us. Shakeſpeare 
Can there be any thing, of friendſhip in ſnares 
hooks, and trapans? Whoſoever breaks Os 
friend upon ſuch terms, has enough to warrants" 


Ic, 


A Me 
4% 


Tay le, 
To part from with 


S ha 4 f, ſpear, 


ces to | 
to be | 
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1. State of being broken; opening. 
From the break of day until noon, the roaring 


n breed bath]! 


— 


„ 
* 


B R E 


Invent ſome apt pretence | 
To Lreak evith Bertran. 


meaning, by implying either detriment, | 
ſuddenneſs, violence, or ſeparation. It 
is uſed often with additional particles, 


ap, out, in, off, forth, to modify its fig 
niſication. 
Bur AR. 2. . [from the verb.] 


of the cannon never ceaſed. Knolles 
For now, and ſince firſt break of day, the fiend 


Mere ſerpent in appearance, forth was come. Milt. 


Ther muſt be drawn from far, and withou 
grades, to avoid the multiplicity of lines. Dryden 


The fight of it would be quite loſt, did it not 
bometimes diſcover itfelf through the breaks and | 
ogenings of the woods that grow about it, Addiſon. 


A pauſe ; an interruption. 


ſuſpended, 


All modern traſh is 


Batrlaken, 2. / [from break. ] 
1. He that breaks any thing. 5 
Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law, Shak. 
If the churches were not employed to be pla- 
ces to hear God's law, there would be need of them 
to be priſons for the breakers of the laws of men. 
| Scuth. 
2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks : 
a term of navigation. | 
To BREAKFAST. wv. n. [from break and 
faſ?.] To eat the firſt meal in the day. 
As foon as Phebus* rays inſpect us, 
Fir, Sir, I read, and then I breakfaſt. Pricr. 
BREAKFAST. 2. [from the verb.] 
1. The firſt meal in the day. 
The duke was at breakfaft, the laſt of his re- 
pads in this world. Motton. 
z. The thing eaten at the firſt meal. 
Hope is a good breakfaſt, but it is a bad ſup- 
er. Bacon. 
A good piece of bread would be often the beſt 
bende for my young maſter. Locke. 
. A meal, or food in general. 
Hd I been ſeized by a hungry lion, 
I would have been a breakfaſt to the beaſt. Shak. 
I lay me dywn to gaſp my lateſt breath, 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death, 
! * icace enough their hunger to ſupply. Dryden. 
ar AKNECK, z. /. [from break and zec#.] 
A fall in which the neck is broken ; a 
lep place endangering the neck. 
GD I mutt | 
Frrſake tre court; to do 't or no, is certain 
To me a breaknecks | Shakeſpeare. 
*} 3KPROMISE. 2. J. [from break and 
promiſe.) One that makes a practice of 
bieaging his promiſe. | 
l think you the moſt atheiſtical breakpro- 
"2% 34 the mott hollow lover. Shakeſpeare. 


6 ow. x. / [from break and wow.) 
e that practiſeth the breach of vows. 

3 daily breakwuro, he that wins of all, 
$1233, ot beggars, old men, young men, maids. 
"0M Shakeſ care, 
5 i, #. /. [brame, Fr. cyprinus Jatus, 

. The name of a fin. 

de, being at full growth, is a large fiſh ; 
„ rivers and ponds, but loves 
gs 2 ponds, He is, by Gefner, taken t 
- ©:7gant than wholeſome, He is long in | 


£79%"ng, but bre ingly i 
Kleaſes bi eds exceedingly in a water that |. 


? 


Dryden. 
26, It is to be obſerved of this extenſive 
and perplexed verb, that in all its ſig- 
nifications, whether active or neutral, it 
haz ſome reference to its primitive 


z A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is | 


get {1th with num'rous breaks and daihes, Sao ft. 


B RE 


ſtock them, and ſtarve the other fiſh, He is very 
broad, with a forked tail, and his ſcales ſet in ex- 


cellent order. He hath large eyes, and a nar- 
row ſucking mouth, two ſets of teeth, and a loz- 
ing bone, to help his grinders. The male is ob- 
ſerved to have two large melts, and the female'two 
large bags of eggs or ſpawn. Walton's Angler. 
A broad bream, to pleaſe ſome curious taſte, 
While yet alive in boiling water caſt, 
Vex'd with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. 
| 4 Waller. 
-| BREAST. 1. /. [bneope, Saxon. 
1. The middle part of the human body, 
between the neck and the belly. = 
No, traytreſs! angry Love replies, 

She 's hid ſomewhere about thy breaſt z 

. A place nor God nor man denies, 
, For Vegus? dove the proper neſt. Prior. 
2. The dugs or teats of women which 
contain the milk. 
They pluck the fatherleſs from the breaſt. 
Job, xxiv. . 
3. Breaſt was anciently taken for the power 
of ſinging. 
The better breaſt, 
 _ Theleſſer reſt. Tuſſer of Singing Boys. 
4. The part of a breaſt that is under the 
neck, \between the forelegs. 
5. The diſpoſition of the mind. 

I not by wants, or fears, or age oppreſt, 
Stem the wild torrent with a dauntleſs breaſt. Dryd. 
6. The heart; the conſcience. 

Needleſs was written law, where none oppreſt; 
The law of man was written in his breaſt. 


t 


| Dryden's Ovid. 
7. The ſeat of the paſſions, 
Margarita firſt poſſeſs'd, 
If I remember well, my breaſt. Conley. 


Each in his brcaſt the ſecret ſorrow kept, 
And thought it fate to laugh, though Cæſar wept. 
Rcxoes 
To BrEasT. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
meet in front; to oppoſe breaſt to breaſt. | 
The threaden ſails | 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea, 
Breafting the lofty ſurge. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The hardy Swiſs 
Breaſts the keen air, and carols as he goes. Codſ. 
Bre'asTBONE. . . [from breaſt and 
 bone.] The bone of the breaſt ; the ſter- 
num. : 
The belly ſhall be eminent, by ſhadowing the 
flank, and under the 6rea/tbone. Peacham. 
BRE"ASTCASKET. 7. J. [from breaſt and 
caſket. ] With mariners, the largeſt and 
longeſt caſkets, which are a ſort of ſtrings 
placed 1a the middle of the yard. 
BrEasTFAST. z. / from breaſt and faſt.] 
In a ſhip, a rope faſtened to ſome part 
of her forward on, to hold her head to 
a warp, or the like. Harris. 
BR EAST HIGH. ad. [from Bren and high.] 
* to the breaſt. : 
he river itſelf gave way unto her, ſo that ſhe 
was ſtraight breafthigh, Sidney. 
Lay madam Partiet baſking in the ſun, 
Breafthigh in ſand. Dryden's Fables. 
BRE AST HOOES. x. . [from breaſt and 


timbers before, that help to ſtrengthen 
the ſtem, and all the fore part of the ſhip. 
: Farris. 
BR EASFTK NOT. 2. . [from breaſt and 
knot.) A knot or bunch of ribbands | 
worn by women on the breaft. 
Our ladies have till faces, and our men hearts; 
why may we not hope for the ſamgggchievements 
from the influence of this breaſtknet ; 

| Addiſon's Freebalder. | 


in, and in many ponds ſo faſt as to over- 


of 
7 
| 


2. To live. 


B R E 


plate.] Armour for the breaſt. 
What ſtronger breaſtplate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'dy that hath his quarrel juſt. 
Shakeſpeares 


thoſe, 


choſe. Cowley. 

This venerable champion will come into the 
field, armed only with a pocket-piſtol, before his 
old ruſty breaſiplate could be ſcoured, and his 
cracked headpicce mended, Sævift. 
BREASTPLOVUOGRH. 7. from breaſt and 


45 A plough uſed for paring turf, 


driven by the breaſt. | 
The breaſipluugb which a man fhoves before 
him. Mortimer. 


BA EAST RO PES. 2. , [from breaſt and 
rope.] In a ſhip, thoſe ropes which 
faſten the yards to the parrels, and, 
with the parrels, hold the yards faſt 
to the maſt. Harris. 
BAE AS TORK. . [from breaſt and 
avork.] Works thrown up as high as the 
breaſt of the defendants ; the ſame with 
farapet. 

Sir John Aſtley caſt up breafteworks, and made a 


redoubt for the defence of his men. Clarendons 


BREATH. 2. / [ bna'e, Saxon. ] 


the body by living animals. 
Whither are they vaniſh'd? 
Into the air: and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted, as breath into the wind, Shake Macbeth. 
2. Life. 
No man has more contempt than I of breath; 
But whence haſt thou the pow'r to give me dearls ? 
Dryden. 
3. The ſtate or power of breathing free- 
ly ; oppoſed to the condition in which a 
man is breathleſs and ſpent. 
At other times, he caſts to fue the chace 
Of ſwift wild beafts, or run on foot a race, ; 
T' enlarge his breath, large breath in arms moſt 
needful, 
Or elſe, by wreſtling, to wax ſtrong and heedful. 
Sßpenſem 
What is your difference? ſpeak, 
Il am ſcarce in breath, my lord. Sha. King Lear. 
Spaniard, take breath 3 ſome reſpite I'll afford; 
My cauſe is more advantage than your ſword.” 
a Dryden. 
Our ſwords ſo wholly did the fates employ, 
That they, at length, grew weary to deſtroy; 
Refus'd the work we brought, and, out of breath, 
Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death. 
Dryden's Aurenge 


4. Reſpite z pauſe ; relaxation. 


Give me ſome breatb, ſome little pauſe, dear lord, 
Before I poſitively ſpeak. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Breeze; moving air. | 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock 
Calm and unrufiled as a ſummer's ſea, 

When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſarface, 
| Addijun's Cato. 


6. A ſingle act; an inſtant. 


You menace me, and court me, in a breath 3 
Your Cupid looks as dreadtully as death. D» den. 


hook.) With ſhipwrights, the compaſling | Bxz'aTraBLe.. adj. [from breath.) Fhat 


may be breathed ; as, breathable air. 


To BREATHE. v. n. [from breath.) 
1. To draw in and throw out the air by 


the lungs ; to inſpire and expire. 

He ſife return'd, the race of glory paſt, 

New to his frienès embrace, had Acatb d 3 
e. 


Let him breathe, between the heav'ns and earth, 


þ 


A private man in Athens. Shad. Ant. and Clecp. 


3. To 


BAECASsTTLATE. #. / from Breaſt and | 


Gainſt ſhield, helm, breaſtplate, and, inſtead of 


Five ſharp ſmooth ſtones from the next brook he 


1. The air drawn in and ejected out of 


8 Fad 
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B R E 
3. To take breath; to reſt. 
He preſently followed the victory fo hit upon 
the Scots, that he ſuffered them not to breathe, 
or gather themſelves together again. 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Three times they breath d, and three times did 
they drink, 
Upon agreement. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Ref, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 
And too much breathing put him out of breath. 

ilton. 

When France had breath'd after inteſtine broils, 
And peace and conqueſt crown'd her foreign toils, 

| Roſcommon. 
4. To paſs as air. = 
| Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
To BREATHE. v. 8. 
1. To inſpire, or inhale into one's own bo- 
dy, and eject or expire out of it. 
They with to live, 
Their pains and poverty deſire to bear, | 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the vital 
airs Dryden. 

They here began to breathe a moſt delicious 

kind of æther, and ſaw all the fields about them 
covered with a kind of purple light. Tatler, 
2. To inject by breathing: with 7220, 

He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital 
active ipirit ; whoſe motions, he expects, ſhould 
own the dignity of its original. Decay of Piety. 

T would be young, be handſome, be belov'd, 
Could I but breathe myſelf into Adraſtus. Dryden. 

3. To expire; to eject by breathing: 
with out. 

She is called, by ancient authors, the tenth 
muſe; and by Plutarch is compared to Caius, 
the ſon of Vulcan, who breathed cut nothing but 
flame. 


4. To exerciſe; to keep in breath. 
Thy greyhounds are as ſwift as breathed ſtags. 
Shakeſpeare. 


. To inſpire; to move or actuate by 


breath. 
The artful youth proceed to form the quire; 
They breathe the flute, ar ſtrike the vocal wire. 
Prior. 
6. To exhale; to ſend out as breath. 
2 R His altar breathes 
Ambroſial odours, and ambroſial flow'rs. 8 
Milton's Paradiſ» Let. 
7. To utter privately. | 
I have tow'rd heav*n breath'd a ſecret vow, 


To live in pray'r and contetdplation. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


$. To give air or vent to. 
The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 
Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein. 


Dryden's Virgil. 
"4, WR 1. /. [from breathe.] : 


1. One that breathes, or lives. 
She ſhows a body rather than a life, 
A ſtatue than a breather. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
I will chide no breather in the world but myſel f. 


Shakeſpeare. 


* 


2. One that utters any thing. 
No particular ſcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. | 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
3. Inſpirer ; one that animates or infuſes 
by inſpiration. 
The breather of all life does now expire: 
His milder father ſummons him away. 
BREATHING. 2. [from breathe.] 
1. Aſpiration ; ſecret prayer. 
While to high heay?.1 his pious breathings turn'd, 
Weeping he hop'd, and ſacrificing mourn'd, Prior. 
3. Breathing place ; vent. 


4 } 


Norris. 


2. Dead. 


Specrator. | 


4. The hinder part of any thing. 
To BREECH. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


'BRE'ECHESs. 7. . [ bnzc, Sax. 


of 


BRE 


The warmth diſtends the chinkes, and makes 


New breathings, whence new nouriſhment ſhe takes, 

| | 3 | | Dryden. 
BareaTHLESS. adj, [from breath.) 

1. Out of breath; ſpent with labour, 

| Well knew 5 2 

The prince, with patience and ſufferance ſly, 

So haſty heat ſoon cooled to ſubdue z ; 


new, Fairy Queen. 
I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs, and faint, leaning upon my fword, 
Came there a certain lord. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
Many ſo ſtrained themſelves in their race, that 
they fell down breathleſs and dead. 
Brrathleſs and tir'd, is all my fury ſpent ? 
Or does my glutted ſpleen at length relent ? 
| Dryden's cid. 


4 


Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 
And breathing to this brearbleſs excellence 
The incenſe of a vow, a holy vow. 
| Shakeſpeare's King 
Yielding to the ſentence, breathleſt thou 
And pale ſhalt lie, as what thou burieſt now. Pricr. 
BRED. particip. pas. [from To breed.] 
Their malice was bred in them, and their cogi- 
tation would never be changed. Wiſdom, xii. 10. 
BREDE: mn. . See Braid, | 
In a curious Frede of needle-work, one colour | 
falls away by fuch juſt degrees, and another riſes 
ſo inſenſibly, that we ſeeſthe variety, without being 
able to diſtinguiſh the tatal vaniſhing of the one 
from the 3 — of the other. Addiſon. 
BREE CH. 2. /. [ſuppoſed from bnzcan, 
„ | 
1. The lower part of the body ; the back 
part. 
When the king's pardon was offered by a he- 
rauld, a lewd boy turned towards him his naked 
breech, and uſed words fſuitabl2 to that geſture. 
8 Hayward. 
The ſtorks devour ſnakes and other ſerpents; 
which when they begin to creep out at their breeches, 
they will preſently clap them cloſe to a wall, to 
keep them in. Grew's Muſeum. 
2. Breeches. | 
Ah! that thy father had been ſo reſolv'd! 
That thou might'ſt fill have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'er had ſtol'n the breech from Lancaſter. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3- The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 
So cannons, when they mount vaſt pitches, 
Are tumbled back upon their breeches. Anonymous, 


* 


1. To put into breeches. 
2. To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to 
breech a gun. | | 8 
from bracca, 
an old Gauliſh word ; fo that Skinner 
imagines the name of the part covered 
with breeches, to be derived from that of 
the garment, In this ſenſe it has no 
angular. ] 
1. The garment worn by men over the 
lower part of the body. 

Petruchio is coming in a new hat and an- old 
jerkin, and a pair of old bree hes, thrice turned. 

| Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Rough ſatires, fly remarks, ill- natur'd ſpecches, 
Are always aim'd at poets that wear breeches. Prior. 

Give him a ſingle coat to make, he'd dot; 
A veſt or breeches, ſingly ; but the brute 
Could ne'er contrive all three to make a ſuit. Xing. 
2. To wear the &breeches, is to uſurp the 
authority of the huſbands. 

The wife of Xanthus was domineering, as if 
her fortune, and her extraction, had entitled her 
to the brecebes. L'Eftrarge. | 


Tho' when he breathleſs wax, that battle *gan re- 


That to have. heard, great horrour wo! hays 


Hayward. | 


Fabn, N 


6. To educate; to form by education. 


BREED. 2. / [from the 


B R E 
Te BREED. v. a. pretgr, I Zu 
bred. I bnædan, Sax.] * 
1. To procreate; to generate; to produce 
more of the ſpecies. 
None fiercer in Numidia bre, 
With Carthage were in triumph led. 
2. To produce from one's ſelf. 
Children would breed their teeth with lef, f. 
ber. | FE: Lale 
3. To occaſion; to cauſe; to produce. 
| Thereat he roared for excecding pain, 


Roſcorm:s, 


| bred. Fai 
Dur own hearts we know, but we are 5 I 
what hope the rites and orders of our church bn: 
bred in the hearts of others. Hier, 
What hurt ill company, and overmuch lit... 
breedeth in youth ! Aſchan's Sc Forms, 
Intemperance and luſt breed infirmitics and 0 
eaſes, which, being propagated, ſpoil the ſtran if 
a nations ; Tallin, 
4. To contrive; to hatch; to plot. 
. My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write th. 
a heart and brain to breed it in? Shak, King Loa, 
5. To give birth to; to be the natize 
place: ſo, there are breeding ponds, an] 
feeding ponds, 
Mr. Harding, and the worthieſt divine Ch. 
tendom hath bred for the ſpace of iome hunde; 
of years, were brought up together in the ſane 
univerſity. Haie. 
Hail, ſoreign wonder 
Whom certain theſe rough ſhades did never bra, 
Mine. 


Whoe'er thou art, whoſe forward ears are bent 
On ſtate affairs, to guide the government; 
Hear firſt what Socrates of old has ſaid 
To the loy'd youth whom he at Athen, bred, Dyd, 

To breed up the fon to common ſenſe, 

Is evermore the parent's leaſt expence. Dry. uu. 

And left their pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Without controul to ſtrip and ſpoil the dead, Dy4, 

His fare may not remove his children too fir 
from him, or the trade he breeds them up in. Li 
7. To bring up; to take care of from in. 


fancy. | 
Ah wretched me! by fates averſe decreel 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care - bel 
Tder. 
8. To conduct through the firſt ſages d 
life. 
Bred up in grief, can pleaſure be our ine 
Our endleſs anguiſh does not nature claim! 
Reaſon and ſorrow are to us the ſame, P. 
To BREED. v. 2, 
1. To bring young. | 
Lucina, it ſeems, was breeding, as ſhe Gd fy 
thing but entertain the company with a dc 
upon the difficulty of reckoning to a day. Habt 
2. To be increaſed by new production, 
But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed; 
Had joys no date, and age no need; 
Then theſe delights my mind might mo 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 
. To be produced; to have birth. | 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, 1 haye 
ſery'd, EY 
The air is delicate. Shakeſprore s Mact 
There is a worm that breederþ in cu 10% f 
dieth ſoon after it cometh out of the in 
Bacen's Natural H, 
The caterpillar is one of the mott gener 
worms, and brecdeth of dew and icaves. 
It hath been the general tradition and bet 


that maggots and flies breed in putrifiec ow 


4. One | 
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dairy, or 
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4. To raiſe a breed. 
In the choice of ſwine, chooſe 

as are of long large bodies. 
verb.] 


1. A caſt; à kind; a ſubdiviſion of i 0 


ſuch to ha 
Man 


| l 
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BRE 

2 I bring you witneſſesg” 

_ Twice keen thouſand hearts of England's breed. 
. horſes were young and handſome, and of 

Rar yore” in the months Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

"Walled towns, ſtored arſenals, and ordnance z 
all this is but a ſheep in a lion's ſkin, except the 
deen and diſpoſition of the people be ſtout and 
warlikes * Bacon's E ſays. 
lutectious ſtreams of crowding fins began, 

4.7 thro! the ſpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 
; Roſcommon. 
Rade fair Aſcanius on a fiery ſteed, ; 

\.oer, Dido's gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryd. 
2. 4 family ; a generation: in contempt. 

A ceafin of his laſt wife's was propoſed; but 
oba would have no more of the breed. 

y Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of J. Bull. 

4, Progeny ; offspring. : 

2 I thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friend; for when did friendſhip take 

+ {red of barren metal of his friend ? 

Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

4 A number produced at once ; a hatch. 
che lays them in the ſand, where they lie till 

tuen are hatched ; ſometimes above an hundred at 

a breeds Crew. 

Bar“ DBA TE. . J [from breed and bate.] 

One that breeds quarrels; an incen- 

diarv. 

An honeſt, willing, kind fellow, as ever ſervant 
ſhall come in houſe withal z and, I warrant you, 
no telltale, nor no breedbate. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 
Bar eDER. u. . [from breed. 

1. That which produces any thing. 
Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good. Shak, 


2, The perſon which brings up another, 
Time was, when Italy and Rome have been the 
be? {rcedcrs and bringers up of the worthieſt men. 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
3. A female that is proli fick. | 
Get thee to a nunnery 3 why would'ſt thou be a 
bruder of finners ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad, 
Amongſt the faireſt breeders of our time. | 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus, 
Let there be an hundred perſons in London, and 
23 many in the country, we ſay, that if there be 
ſxty of them breeders in London, there are more 
than ſixty in the country. Craunt. 
vet, if a friend a night or two ſhould need her, 
He d recommend her as a ſpecial breeder. Pope. 
4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed. 
The breed:rs of Engliſh cattle turned much to 
dairy, or elſe kept their cattle to ſix or feven years 
old, Temple. 
bxreDING. 1. . [from breed.] | 
. Education; inſtruction; qualifications. 
She had her brceding at my father's charge, 
A poor phyſician's daughter. Shakeſpeare. 
lam a gentleman of blood and breeding. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
hope to ſee it a piece of none of the meaneſt 
breeding, be acquainted with the laws of nature. 
Glanville's Scepſis, Pref. 
2. Manners ; knowledge of ceremony. 
As men of preceding, ſometimes men of wit, 
avoid great errours, muſt the leſs commit. Pope. 
The Graces from the court did next provide 
breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride. Sqwift. 
3. Nurture ; care to bring up from the 
infant Rate. - f 
Wu; was my breeding order'd and preſcrib'd, 
- ot a perſon ſeparate to God, 
87 engn'd for great exploits? Milton's Agoniſtes. 
*>ESE. #. / briopa, Saxon.] A ſting- 
ing fly; the gadfly. 
v he ho Cleopatr ay : 
Wn ye hom ber like a cow in Jams 
9 ies. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
e learned write, the inſect breeſe 
Hudibrass 


| 
Shakeſpeare. | 


. 


B R E 


N A fierce loud buzzing breeſe, their ſtings draw 


blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
R Dryden. 

BREEZE. n. /. [ brexxa, Ital.] A gentle 
gale ; a ſoft wind. 

We find that theſe hotteſt regions of the world, 
ſeated under the equĩinoctial line, or near it, are ſo 
refreſhed with a daily gale of eaſterly wind, which 
the Spaniards call breeze, that doth ever more blow 
ſtronger in the heat of the day. Raleigh. 

From land a gentle breeze aroſe by night, 
Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was bright, 
And the ſea trembled with her ſilver light. Dryden. 

Gradual finks the breeze 
Into a perfe& calm ; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the cloſing wood. 
| Thomſen, 

Breezy. adj, [from breeze.) Fanned 
with gales. | 

The ſeer, while zephyrs curl the ſwelling deep, 
Baſks on the breezy ſhore, in grateful ſleep, 
His oozy limbs. 

Brxe"non. 2. . An Iriſh word. 
In the caſe of murder, the brebon, that is, their 
Judge, will compound between the murderer and 
the party murdered, which proſecute the action, 
that the malefactor ſhall give unto them, or to the 
child or wife of him that is ſlain, a recompence, 
which they call an eriach. Spenſer, 

BREME. adj. [from bnemman, Sax. to 
raggaer fume. ] Cruel; ſharp ; ſevere. 
Not uſed. | 

And when the ſhining ſun laugheth once, 

You deemen the ſpring come at once: 

But eft, when you count you freed from fear, 
Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows, 
Full of wrinkles, and froſty furrows. Spenſer. 

BrenT. adj. | from bnennan, Sax. to 
burn.] Burnt. Obſolete. 


What flames, quoth he, when I thee preſent ſee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy Q. 


BresT. 2. J. [In architecture.] That 
member of a column, called alſo the 
forus, Or tore, . 

BRESTH Summers. The pieces in the out- 
ward parts of any timber building, and 
in the middle / floors, into which the 
girders are framed. | Harris. 

BRET. 2. /. A fiſh of the turbot kind, 
alſo burt or Brut. Dia. 

BRETHREN. 2. J [ The plural of brother.] 
See BROTHER. | 


All theſe ſects are brethren to each other in 
faction, ignorance, iniquity, perverſeneſs, p: ide. 


| Seoift. 
BREE. n. /. [Ia muſick.] A note or 
character of time, equivalent to two 
meaſures or minims. Harris. 
BRE VIARY. . . | breviaire, Fr. brevia- 


raum, Lat.] 


Pape. 


1. An abridghent ; epitome ; a compen- 


dium, 
Creſconius, an African biſhop, has given us an 
abridgment, or 6reviary thereof. Ayliße. 
2. The book containing the daily ſervice 
of the church of Rome. 
Bae'viar. x. J. [from brews, brevis, 
Lat.] A ſhort compendium. 

It is obvious to the ſhalloweſt diicourſer, that 
the whole counſel of God, as far as it is incumbent 
for man to know, is compriſed in one brewiat of 
evangelical truth. Decay of Piety. 

BrEeVIAaTURE- . / | from brevio, Lat.] 
An abbreviation. . 

Beevrer. x. // A particular ſize of 

letter uſed in printing; ſo called, pro- 


I; dut the mon . 
grel prince of 
You bl * 


bably, from being originally uſed in 


BRI 
printing a breviary -: ſuch is the ſmalleſt 
type uſed in this work, in which the 
examples appear. | 
Bre'virty. 2. J. [brevitas, Lat.] Con- 
ciſeneſs; ſhortneſs ; contraction into 
few words. 

Virgil, ſtudy ing brevity, and having the com- 
mand of his own language, could bring thoſe 
words into a narrow compaſs, which a tranſlator 
cannot render without circumlocutions. Dryden. 


To BREW. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch; 

 brawen, German; bſupan, Saxon. ] 

1. To make liquors by mixing ſeveral in- 
gredients. 


We have drinks alſo brewed with ſeveral hecbs, 
ad roots, and ſpices. Baccn. 


— 


— 


Mercy guard me! 
Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, 
ceiver | | 
2. To put into preparation, 
Here's neither buſh nor ſh 
weather at all, and another ſto 
3- To mingle. 
Take away theſe chalices; gq, brew me a pottle 
of ſack finely. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Pope ſeems to uſe the word indetermi- 
nately. 5 
Or brezv fierce tempeſts on the watry main, 
Or o'er the globe diſtil the kindly rain. Pape. 
5. To contrive; to plot. | 
I found it to be the moſt malicious and frantick 
ſurmiſe, and the moſt contrary - to his nature, 
that, I think, had ever been brewed from the be- 
ginning of the world, howſoever countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician, even in 


foul de- 
Milton. 


b to bear off any 
brewing. Shak. 


print. | MWotton. 
To Brew. v. . To perform the office of a 
brewer. 8 | 


I keep his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake, 
ſcour, dreſs meat, and make the beds, and do all 
myſelf, | Shakeſpeare. 

Brew. . . [from the verb.] Manner of 


brewing ; or thing brewed, | 
Trial would be made of the like Breu with 
potatoe roots, or burr roots, or the pith of arti- 
chokes, which are nouriſhing meats. Bacon. 


of various things. 
Go, brew me a pottle of ſack finely. ' 
With eggs, ſir 
—Simple of itſelf: Ill no pullet-fperm in my 
b reavage. Shakeſpeare. 
BREWER. n. . [from 6rew.] A man 


whoſe profeſſion it is to make beer. 
When &r:wers marr their malt with water. 
a Shakeſpeares 
Men every day eat and drink, though I think 
no man can demonſtrate out of Euclid, or Apollo- 
nius, that his baker, or brezwer, or cook, has not 
conveyed poiſon into his meat or drink. Tillotſon. 


A houſe appropriated to brewing. 

In our brewhouſes, bakehouſes, and kitchens, 
are made divers drinks, breads, and ments. Bares. 
BRE WIN OGC. 1. J. [from brew.] Quantity 
of liquor brewed at once. 

A brewing of new beer, ſet by old beer, maket} 
it work again. Bac w. 
BREWIS. 2. / 

1. A piece of bread ſoaked in boiling 
fat pottage, made of ſalted meat. 
2. It ſcems ancientiy to have meant broth, 
What an ocean of brerois thall I fivim in! 
Beaum. and Fl:tch. Discleſan. 
Brian. =. /. See Bal. c 
BRIBE. 2. / [Brile, in French, origi- 
nally ſignifies a piece of bread, and 3s 


applied to any piece taken from tie 
= reſt; 


Bre'wace, u. /. [from Brew. ] Mixture 
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reſt ;" it is therefore likely, that a bribe 

originally fignified, among us, a ſhare 
of any thing unjuſtly got.] A reward 
given to pervert the judgment, or cor- 
rupt the conduct. | 


You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 


For taking bribes here of the Sardians. Shakeſp. 
Nor leſs may Jupiter to gold aſcribe, 
When he turn'd himſelf into a bribe. Waller. 


If a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put 
him to the teſt. - L'Eſtrange. 
There 's joy when to wild will yol laws preſcribe, 
When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryd. 

To BRIBE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To gain by bribes; to give bribes, re- 
wards, or hire, to bad purpoſes. | 

The great, tis true, can till th' eleCting tribe; 
The bard may ſupplicate, but cannot bribe. 
| | Prologue to Gcod-natured Man. 
2, It is ſeldom, and not properly, uſed in 
a good ſenſe. x 
How pow'rful are chaſte yows ! the wind and tide 
' - You brib'd to combat on the Englith fide. Dryd. 
BRI BER. 2. , [from bribe.] One that 
-/ pays for corrupt practices. 

ö Affection is ſtill a briber of the judgment; and 
it is hard for a man to admit a reaſon againſt the 
thing he loves; or to confeſs the force of an 
argument againſt an intereſt. South. 

BRI BERT. 2. from bribe.] The crime 
of taking or giving rewards for bad 


practices. * 

There was a law made by the Romans, againſt 
the bribery and extortion of the governours of pro- 
vinces : before, ſays Cicero, the governours did 
bribe and extort as much as was ſufficient for 
themſelves; but now they bribe and zextort as 
much as may, be enough not only for e Ry 
but for judges, jurors, and magiſtratess Bacon. 

No bribery-of courts, or cabals of factions, or 
advantages of fortune, can remove him from the 

. folid foundations of honour and fidelity. Dryden. 


* 


BRICK. 2. /. [brich, Dutch; brique, Fr. 


according to Menage, from imbrex, Lat. 
whence 6rica. ] 
1. A maſs of burnt clay, 
* uſe of builders. | 
For whatſoever doth ſo alter a body, as it; re- 
turneth not again to that it was, may be called 
alteratio major; as coals made of wood, or bricks 
of earth. Bacon. 
They generally gain enough by the rubbiſh and 
bricks, which the preſent architects value much 
beyond thoſe of a modern make, to detray the 
charges of their ſearch. Addiſn, 
But ſpread, my ſons, your glory thin or thick, 
On paſhve paper, or on ſolid brick. Pope. 


2. A loaf ſhaped like a brick. 
To Brick. M. [from the noun. ] To lay 
with bricks. E | 
The ſexton comes to know where he is to be 
laid, and whether his grave is to be plain or bricked. 
: | 3X; Swift. 
BTK BAT. 2. /. [from brick and bat.] 
A piece of brick. 
Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do pro- 
poke in bed a ſweat more daintily than brickbars 
hot. Bacon. 
Bxi'ckcLav. 2. /. [from brick and clay. 
Clay uſed for making brick. 
. I obſerved it in pits wrought for tile and brich- 
, clay. 
Bic Dust. x. /. [from brick and duft.] 
Duſt made by pounding bricks. | 
+ This ingenious author, being thus ſharp ſet, got 
together a convenient quantity of brickduſt, and 
diſpoſed of it into ſeveral papers. Spectator. 


BRTICGREARTRH. 2. /. [from brick and 


ſquared for s 


—— 


Woodward. | 


earths, and on gravel, 
Br1CK-KILN. 2. /. [from brick and fila. 
A kiln ; a place to burn bricks. | 


tiplied the more for their oppreſſion. Decay of Piety. 

Br3"cKLAYER. 2. , [from brick and /ay.] 

A man whoſe trade is to build with 
bricks ; a brick-maſon. 


And ignorant of his birth and parentage, 

Became a bricklayer when he came to age. Shakeſp. | 
If you had liv'd, Sir, 1 
Time enough to have been interpreter | 
To Babel's brickayers, ſure the tow'r had ſtood. 


Bk1'CK-MAKER. n. , [from brick and 
* make.] One whoſe trade it is to make 
| bricks. 


makers pick them out of the clay. : 
Br1'DAL. adj. [from bride.) Belonging 
to a wedding; nuptial ; connubial. 


Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change, 
Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried corſe. 


Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ev'ning ſtar, 
On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. 


Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 
Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. 


Fair angels ſung our bridal hymn above. Dryden. 
Oh early loſt ! oh fitter to be led 


In chearful ſplendour to the bridal bed! Walſb. 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white virgins hymenzals ſing. Pope. 


BRI DAL. 2. / The nuptial feſtival. 


Nor of them look for ſuch obſervance always, 
As fits the bridal. 


The bridal of the earth and ſky, 
Sweet dews ſha!l weep thy fall to-night 
For thou muſt die. 


And his cold hand | 

Shall draw the curtain when we go to ſleep. Dryd. 

BRIDE. ». /. [bnyd, Saxon; brudur, in 

-Runick, ſignifies a beautifal woman.] 
A woman new married, 


Ne let the fame of any be envy'd; 
So Orpheus did for his own bride. 


Th' important enterprize, and give the bride. 


From a chaſte matron, and a virtuous wife. / mitb. 
BSI DEBED. . . [from bride and bed.] 
Marriage-bed. | 


Through this houſe each fairy ſtray ; 
To the beſt bridebed will we, 
Which by us ſhall bleſſed be. 


To the firſt brid&ed of the world receive 

A foreigner, a heathen, and a ſlave ? 
Br1'DECAKE. 2. J. | from bride and cake,] 
A cake diſtributed to the gueſts at the 
wedding. 
Troll about the bridal bowl, | 
And divide the broad bridecake  * 
Round about the brideſtake. 


day, and, that he might be ſure of dreaming upon 


earth.] Earth uſed in making bricks. 


W 


ſomething at night, procured an hand ome Nice of 


BRI 4 


They grow very well both on the hazelly brick- 


or timer. | 


Like the Iſraelites in the brick-kilns, they mul- 


The elder of them, being put to nurſe, 


Donne. 


They are common in claypits; but the brich- 
Wo:dward. 


Our wedding cheer to a ſad fun'ral feaft, 

Shak. 
Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. 
BER Shakeſpeare. 
The amorous bird of night 


Milton. 


Your ill-meaning politician lords, 


Milton. 
When to my arms thou brought'ſt thy virgin love, 


With all the pomp of woe, and ſorrow's pride! 


Nay, we muſt think men are not gods; 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Sweet day, ſo cool, ſo calm, ſo bright, 


In death's dark bow'rs our þridals we will keep 


Help me mine own love's praiſes to reſound, 


Spenſer. 
The day approach'd, when fortune ſhould decide 


Dryden. 


Theſe are tributes due from pious brides, 


Now until the break of day, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Would David's ſon, religious, juſt, and brave, 


Pricr. 


With the . of hey-troll, | 


Ben Jonſon. + 
The writer, reſolved to try his fortune, faſted all 


Herbert. 


BRI 


_ bridecake, which he placed very convenient}. under 
- his pillow, ; | Spears 
BRI DEOROOMU. 7. / [from grid and 
groom.) A new married man, 
As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break or day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom bs 
And ſummon him to marriage, Shakeſpcen 
: Why, happy bridegrcm ! : 
Why doſt thou ſteal ſo ſoon away to bed ? Driver, 
BRI DEMEN. 7. J. The attendants 02 
BAIDEMAIDS. { the bride and bride. 
groom. | 
BrrpesTake. 2. /. [from brideand fal: 
It ſeems to be a = ſet in the ground 
to dance round, like a maypole. 
Round about the brideftake. Hen Inn, 
BRUDEWELL. ». J. [The palace hui: 
by St. Bride's, or Bridget s well, vas. 
turned into a workhouſe.] A houſe of 
correction. 
He would contribute more to reformation tha 
all the workhouſes and Brideꝛvells in Europe. 


Spefater, 

BRIDGE. . C ſbjuc, Savon.) 

1. A building raiſed over water for the 
convenience of paſſage. 

What need the bridge much broader than the 


flood? f St akeſrar, 
And proud Araxes, whom no bridge could bird, 
; Dada. 


2. The upper part of the noſe. 
The raiſing gently the bridge of the noſe, don 
prevent the deformity of a ſaddle noſe. Bars. 
3- The ſupporter of the ſtrings in fringed 

inſtruments of muſick. h 
To BRIDGE. wv. a. [from the noun.] T6 

raiſe a bridge over any place. 

Came to the ſea ; and over Helleſpont 

Bridging his way, Europe with Aſia join'd, Ah, 
BRI DLE. 2. /. [b ride, Fr.] 

1. The headſtall and reiys by which a horle 
is reſtrained and governed. 

| They ſeiz'd at laſt 

His courſer's bridle, and his feet embrac'd, Dy 

2, A reſtraint; a curb; a check. 

The king reſolved to put that place, which for: 
men fancied to be a bridle upon the city, into tt; 
hands of ſuch a man as he might rely upon. 

Clererd:n. 
A bright genius often betrays itſelf into mary 
errours, without a continual bridle on the m_ 
414. 
To BR1I'DLE. v. @. [from the noun.] 
1. To reſtrain, or guide by a bridle. 
I bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, | 

That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain. Ada. 
2. To put a bridle on any thing. 

The queen of beauty ſtopp'd her brid/cd dot; 

Approv'd the little labour of che Loves. Ps 
3. To reſtrain; to govern. 

The diſpoſition of things is committed to em, 
whom law may at all _ bridle, and ſuperio" 
power controul. 
With a ftrong, and yet a gentle hand, 5 
You þridle faction, and our hearts command. a 


To Br1'DLE. v. z. To hold up the head, 
BR1'DLEHAND. 2. / [from bridle , 
hand.) The hand which holds ths 
bridle in riding. ns _ 
In the turning, one might perceive the = 
hand ſomething gently ſtir; but, indeed, ſo er 
as it did rather diftil virtue than uſe _ 


— 


The heat of ſummer put his blood into 3 - 
ment, which affected his bridlcband with %% yy 


BRIEF. adj. [brevis, Lat. brief, Fr., 


but of words, 
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Heticre a 


1. Short; conciſe, It is now leldom uſed" 
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do an 


I wi 
require 
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there is 
which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
| Which makes it tedious. | Shakeſpeare. 
1 will be mild and gentle in my words.— 
— And brief, good mother, for I am in haſte, Shak. 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art, | 
To teach you gamut in a briefer ſort, 
More pleaſant, pretty, and effectual. Shakeſpeare. 
They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make 
it brief wars. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The brief ſtile is that which expreſſeth much in 
little, Ben Jonſon. 
If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more 
profaneneſs ; and therefore Mr. Congreve has re aſon 
to thank me i being brief. 3 Collier. 
ntracted; narrow. ; 
8 = chrine of Venus, or ſtraight pight Minerva, 
Poſtures beyond bricf nature. Shakeſpeare. 
Barge, u. , [brief, Dutch, a letter.] 
A writing of any kind. ” 
There is a brief, how many ſports are ripe: _ 
| Make choice of which your highnels will ſee firſt. | 
Shakeſpeare. | 
The apoſtolical letters are of a twofold kind and 
digerence ; viz. ſome are called briefs, becauſe they 
are compriſed in a ſhort and compendious way of 


Bri'cape Mayor. 


BRL 


, my lord, ſome den words long, I BRI'GADE. . /. [ brigade, Pr. It is now 
generally pronounced with the accent | 
on the laſt ſyllable.] A diviſion of 
forces; a body of men, conſiſting of 


ſeveral ſquadrons of horſe, or battalions 
of foot. 

Or fronted brigades form. Milton. 

Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold, Philips. 
An officer appointed 
by the brigadier to aſſiſt him in the ma- 
nagement and ordering of his brigade; 
and he there acts as a major does in an 
army. Harris. 


BRICGADTERK General. An officer who com- 
mands a brigade of horſe or foot in an 
army; next in order below a major ge- 


neral. a 


BRIOAND. . , [brigand, Fr.] A robber; 


one that belongs to a band of robbers. 


There might be a rout of ſuch barbarous thieviſſi 


brigands in ſome rocks; but it was a degeneration 
from the nature of man, a political creature. 


writinge Ep Ayliffe. Bu 1- Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
2, A ſhort extract, or epitome. RI GANDINE. . 
But how you muſt begin this enterprize, | Bri'canTine. 1 / [from brigand.] 


1 will your highneſs thus in brief adviſe. Fairy Q: 
doubt not but I ſhall make it plain, as far as a 
{im or brief can make a cauſe plain. Bacon. 
The brief of this tranſaction is, theſe ſprings 
that ariſe here are impregnated with vitriol. 
| Moodævard. 
z. [In law.] | 
A writ whereby a man is ſummoned to anſwer 
to any action; or it is any precept of the king in 
- writing, iſſuing out of any court, whereby he com- 
mands any thing to be done. Corpell, 
4. The writing given the pleaders, con- 
taining the caſe. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 

On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swift, 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a cha- 
ritable collection for any publick or pri- 
vate loſs. | 

6, [in muſick.] A meaſure of quantity, 
which contains two ſtrokes down in 
beating time, and as many up. Harris, 

Barz'eLY. adv. [from brief.) Concilely ; 
in few words. 

I will ſpeak in that manner which the ſubject 
requires ; that is, probably, and moderately, and 
bri jiy, Baton. 

Ihe modeſt queen awhile, with downcaſt eyes, 
Ponder'd the ſpeech 3 then briefly thus replies. 

: Dryden. | 

bererxkss. 1. . [from brief.] Conciſe- 
nels ; ſhortneſs. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in ſmooth- 
refs and propriety, in quickneſs and briefneſs. 

p 5 Camden. 

bRVER. 2. / Ibnæg, Sax. ] A plant. The 
Meet and the wild ſorts are both ſpecies 
of the 7%. 

a What ſubtle hole is this, 

Whoſe mouth is cover'd with rude growing briers ? 

T ; | Shakeſpeare. 
Nt den thrice under a Brier doth creep, 

Puch at both ends was rooted deep, 
And over it three times doth leap; | 
C Het magick much availing. Drayton's Nymphid. 

kr. adj, [from Grier. ] Rough; 
5 thorny ; full of briers. | | 
555 and poſſibly alſo Bx Ix, is derived 
am the Saxon brucg, a bridge; which, | 
to this day, in the northern counties, 
is Called a brigg, and not a Bridge. 
6 Giblon's Camden. | 


- 
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1. A light veſſel ; ſuch as has been for- 


merly uſed by corſairs or pirates. 
Like as a warlike brigandine, apply'd 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them ſad death do hide. 
Spenſer. 


In your brigantine you ſalb d to ſee 


The Adriatick wedded. Otævay's Venice Preſerved. 


The conſul obliged him to deliver up his fleet, 


and reſtore the ſhips, reſerving only to himſelf two 


Arbuthnet. 


brigantines. 
2. A coat of mail. 


Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 


And brigandine of braſs, thy broad habergeon, 
Vantbraſs, and grevess Milton's Samſon Agoniſtes. 
BRIGHT. aj. beo, Saxon. ] 
1. Shining; full of light. 
Through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant ſhrine, 
Dark, with exceſſive bright, thy ſkirts appear. 
| | Hilton. 
Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 
Sprung through the roof, and made the temple 
5 bright. Dryden. 
2. Shining, as a body reflecting * 
Bright braſs, and brighter domes. hapman. 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds bright, Gay. 
Bright as the ſun her eyes the gazers ſtrike, Pope. 


3. Clear; tranſpicuous. IS 
From the brighteſt wines | 

He'd turn abhorrent. IS; 

While the bright Seine, t' exalt the ſoul, 


With ſparkling plenty crowns the bowl. Fenton. 


4. Clear; evident. 


He muſt not proceed too ſwiftly, that he may 


with more eaſe, with brighter evidence, and with 


ſurer ſucceſs, draw the learner on. 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


5. Reſplendent with charms, 


Thy beauty appears, 
In its graces and airs, 
All bright as an angel new dropp'd from the ſky. 
| Parnel, 
_ _ O Liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, , 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! Addi/. 
Bright as the ſun, and like the morning fair, 
Such Chloe is, and common as the air. Granville, 
To: day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That e'er engag'd a watchful ſpirit's care. Pope. 
Thou more dreaded foe, bright beauty, ſhine, 


| Young, 
6. Illuminated with ſczence ; ſparkling 


BRI 


Gen'rous, gay, and gallant nation, 

Great in arms, and bright in art. PEY OUS » 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wileſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind. Pope. 

7. Illuſtrious ; glorious. 

This is the worſt, if not the only tain, 

I th' brighteft annals of a female reign. - Cotten. 
To BRIGHTEN. v. 4. [from bright.] 
1. To make bright; to make to ſhine. 

The purple morning, riſing with the year, 
Salutes the ſpring, as her celeſtial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten up the ſkies. Dryd. 

2. To make luminous by light from with- 
out. | 

An ecſtaſy, that mothers only feel, 

Plays round my heart, and brightens all my ſorrow, . 
Like gleams of ſunſhine in a louring ſky. Philips. 
3- To make pay, or cheerful. 
Hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his creſt, Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
4. To make illuſtrious. 

The preſent queen would brighten her character, 
if ſhe would exert her authority to inftil virtues 
into her people. Swift. 

Yet time ennobles or degrades each line; 

It brighren'd Craggs's, and may darken thine. Pepe. 
5. To make acute, or witty, | 
To Bxi'cHTEN. v. 2. To grow bright; 
to clear up : as, the ſky brightens. 


But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the ftilejbrightens, how the ſenſe refines! Pope, 


BIT OHTIL v. adv. [from bright.] Splen-- 


didly - with luftre. 
Safely I ſlept, till brightly dawning ſhone 
The morn, conſpicuous on her golden throne. Pepe. 
Br1'GHTNEss. 1. . [from bright.] 
1. Luſtre ; ſplendour ; glitter. 
The blazing brightneſs of ber beauty's beam, 
And glorious light of her ſun-ſhining face, 
To tell, were as to ſtrive againſt the ſtream. 
; Fairy Queen, 
A ſword, by long lying ſtill, will contract a ruſt, 
which ſhall deface its brightneſs. Seuths 
The moon put on her veil of bght, 
Myſterious veil, of brightneſs made, 


That 's both her luſtre and her ſhade, Hudibras. 


Vex'd with the preſent moment's heavy gloomy 


Why teek we 6rightneſs from the years to come? 
Prior. 
2. Acuteneſs. ? 
The brightneſs of his parts, the ſolidity of his 
judgment, and the candour and generoſity of his 
temper, diſtingyiſhed him in an age of great po- 
liteneſs. : Prior. 
BRI“ LLIANCY. 7. . [from brilliant.) Luſ- 
tre ; ſplendour. 
BRULLIANT. adj. [ brillant, Fr.] Shin- 
ing; ſparkling ; ſplendid ; fullgf luſtre, 
So have I ſcen in larder dark x 
Of veal a lucid loin, 
Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, 
As wiſe philoſophers remark, 
At once both ſtink and ſhine. Darſcr. 
BRI LLIANT. 2. /. A diamond of the 
fineſt cut, formed into angles, ſo as to 
refract the light, and ſhine more. 
In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To thew you what the reſt in orders were; , 
This Erilliant is fo ſpotleſs and ſo bright, 
He needs not foil, but ſhines by his own proper 
light. 


J 
BxI'LLIANTNESS. 2. J. [from brilliant. 


Splendour; luſtre. 


BR1LLs, 1. J. The hair on the eyelids of a 


horſe, Dia. 


BRIM. . J. [&rim, Icelandiſh.] 


1. The edge of any thing. | 
His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily 


made, the locks of his hair came down about the 


Bacgne : 


2. The 


brims of it. 
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2. The upper edge of any veſſel. 
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B R I 


How my head in ointment ſwims! 
How my cup o*erivoks her rims / Craſhaw. 
\ So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe, 
Above the brims they force their fiery way. 
Dryden AEneid. 
Thus in a baſon drop a ſhilling, | | 
Then fill the veſſel to the brim, 
You ſhall obſerve, as you are filling, 
The pond'rous metal ſeems to ſwims 
3. The top of any liquor. 
The feet of the prietts, that bare the ark, were 
dipped in the brim of the water. Jeſbua, iil. 15. 
4. The bank of a fountain. 
It told me it was Cynthia's own, | 
Within whoſe cheerfu brims 
That curious aynzph had oft been known 
To bathe her ſnowy limbs, Drayton. 
7% Bar. v. a. [from the noun.] To fill | 


to the top. 
May thy brimmed waves, 
Their full tribute never miſs | 2 
From a thouſand rills. Milton. 
This ſaid, a double wreath Evand r ewin'd ; 
And poplars black and white his temples bind 
Then brims his ample bowl; with like deſign, 
The reſt invoke the gods with ſprinkled wine. | 
| Dryden. 
To be full to the brim, 
Now horrid trays 
Commence, the brimming glaſſes now are hurl'd 
With dire intent. Philips. | 
Bri'MruL. adj. [from brim and full.] | 


Full to the top ; overcharged. 
Meaſure my caſe, how by thy beauty's filling 
With ſeed of woes my heart brimful is charg'd. 
Sidney. 
We have try'd the utmoſt of our friends; 
Our legions are brimful, our cauſe is ripe, 
Shakeſpeare's J. Cæſar. 
Her brimful eyes, that ready ſtood, | 
And only wanted will to weep a flood, 
Releas'd their watry ſtore. Dryden's Fables. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes brimful of tears; then ſighing cry'd, 
Prithee, be careful of my ſon. Addiſon's Cato. 


Swift. 


To BRIM. v. 1. 


BRI'MFULNESS. z. /. [from brimful.] Ful- | 


neſs to the top. 
The Scot on his unfurniſh'd kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a beach, 
With ample and brinfu/r::fs of his force. | 
Shakeſpeare Hen. V. 
BRTMMER. 7. . [from brim.) A bowl 


full to the top. 
When healths go round, and kindly brimmers 


fi cw, 
Till the freſn garlands on their forcheads glow. 
Dryden. 
BR TMN G. adj. [from brim.] Full to 
the brim. | 


And twice beſides her beeſtings never fail, 

To fore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. 

Bei'misTONE. . . | corrupted from 57 
or bren/tone, that is, fiery ſtone.] Sul- 
phur. See SULPHUR. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw | 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in duſkiſh ſmoke and brimftone blue. 

| Fairy Queen. 

The vapour of the grotto del Cane is generally 
ſuppoſed to be ſulphureous, though I can ſee no 
reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition : I put a whole bun- 
dle of \ lighted brinſtene matches to the ſmoke, 
they all went out in an inſtant. Addiſon on Italy. 

Bar mSTONY. adj. from brimftone.] Full 
of brimſtone ; containing ſulphur ; ſul- 
phureous. | | 

BGN DPD. adj. [ Brin, Fr. a branch.] 
Streaked ; tabby; marked with ſtreaks. 


Thrice the brinded cat bath mew'd. 
Spere/peare's Macbeth. 


* 


n 
: She tam'd the brinded lioneſs 
And ſpotted mountain pard. 


My brinded heifer to the take I lay 
Two thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a-day. Dryd. 


BRINDLE. . . [from Gbrinded.] The 


ſtate of being brinded. | 

A natural brindle. Clariſſa. 

Br1'nNDLED. adj. [from Brindle.] Brind- 
ed; leaked” | ”T 


The boar, my ſiſters! aim the fatal dart, 
And ftrike the brind/cd monſter to the heart. 


Addiſen's Ovid. 
BRINE. ». /. 
1. Water impregnated with ſalt. 

The encreaſing of the weight of water will en- 
creaſe its power of bearing ; as we ſee brine, when 
it is ſalt enough, will bear an egg. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Diſſolve ſheeps dung in water, and add to it as 
much ſalt as will make a ſtrong brine; in this li- 
quor ſteep your corn. Mortimer. 


2. The ſea, as it is ſalt. 5 
All but mariners 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, did quit the veſſel, 
Then all afire with me. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleel Panope, with all her ſiſters, play'd. Milton. 
As, when two adverſe winds 
Engage with horrid ſhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ſtormy. Philips. 
3. Tears, as they are ſalt. 
What a deal of brine 
Hath waſh'd thy fallow cheeks for Roſaline ! 
Shakeſpeare. 


Bar'wneeirt. . /. [from brine and pit.] 
Pit of ſalt water. 
Then I lov'd thee, 
And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o' th' iſle, 
The freſh ſprings, brinepits, barren place, and fer- 
tile. Shakeſpeare. 


To BRING. v. a. [brungan, Sax. preter. 
I brought ; part. paſſ. Brought; bnohe, 
Sax. 

1. To fetch from another place: diſtin- 
guiſhed from to carry, or convey, to 


another place. 

I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again. Shak. 
And as ſhe was going to fetch it, he called to 
her, and ſaid, Bring me, I pray thee, a morſel of 
bread in thy hand. Kings. 
A regiſtry of lands may furniſh eaty ſecurities 

of money, that ſhall be brought over by ſtrangers. 
SN Temple, 
2. To convey in one's own hand; not to 


ſend by another. 

And if my wiſh'd alliance pleaſe your king, 
Tell him he ſhould not ſend the peace, but bring. 
Dryden. 

3. To produce; to procure, as a cauſe. 
There is nothing will bring you more honour, 
and more eaſe, than to do what right in juſtice 
you may. Bacon. 


4. To reduce; to recal. 

Bring back gently their wandering minds, by 
going before them in the train they ſhould purſue, 
without any rebuke. Lecce. 

Nathan's fable had ſo good an effect, as to bring 

the man after God's own heart to a right ſenſe of 
his guilt. | Specrator. 
5. To attract; to draw along. 

In diſtillation, the water aſcends difficultly, and 

brings over with it ſome part of the oil of vitriol. 

| Newton's Opticks. 

6. To put into any particular ſtate or cir- 
cumſtances ; to make liable to any thing. 

Having got the way, of reaſoning, which that 
ſtudy neceſſarily brings the mind to, they might be 
able to transfer it to other parts af knowledge, as 
they ihall have occaſions Locke. 


a 


| 


ton. 


7. To lead by degrees. 


8. To recal; to ſummons. 


9. To induce; to prevail upon. 


B RI ; 
The queſtion for bringing the king to justice waz 


immediately put, and carried without any oppof 
tion, that I can find. Stift's Preſiptelun Bi 


A due conſideration of the vanities of the world 
will naturally bring us td the contempt of it; and 
the contempt of the world will as certainly bri 
us home to ourſelves. L'Eftran, ; 

The underſtanding ſhould be brought to the at 
ficult and knotty parts of knowledge by inſenſhls 
degrees. Lick, 


But thoſe, and more than I to mind can bring 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to ſing. Dad. 


The nature of the things, contained in thoſe 
words, would not ſuffer him to think otheryip 
how, or whenſoever, he is brought to refle& 1 
them. Licle. 

It ſeems ſo prepoſterous a thing to men, to mie 
themſelves unhappy in order to happine{*, thi 
they do not eaſily bring themſelves to it. Lia. 

Profitable employments would be no leſs a g. 
verſion than any of the idle ſports in faſhion, if © 


"amen could but be brought to delight in them, Li, 
10. To bring about, 
bring to paſs ; to effect. 
This he conceives not hard to bring abeut, 
If all of you would join to help him out, 
| Dryden's Indian Entry, 
This turn of mind threw off the oppoſitions of 
envy and competition; it enabled him to gain the 
moſt vain and impracticable into his deſizns, and 
to bring about ſeveral great events, for the ad. 
vantage of the publick. 


Addiſon's Freebilder, 
11. To bring forth, To give birth 0d 


produce. 

The good queen, 

For ſhe is good, hath brought you forth a daughter: 

Here 'tis; commends it to your bleſſing. Sh, 

More wonderful 

Than that which, by creation, firſt 47 7, 

Light out of darkneſs! Paradije Lf, 

Bewail thy falſehood, and the pious works 

It hath &rought forth, to make thee memorable 

Among illuſtrious women, faithful wives“ 
| Milton's Sampſon Ag:rift, 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover's hand; 

Another queen brings ferth another brand, 

To burn with foreign fires her native land! Dad. 

Idleneſs and luxury bring forth poverty an! 

want; and this tempts men to injuſtice, and that 

ceauſeth enmity and animoſity. Tas. 

The value of land is raiſed, when it is hired 

to bring forth a greater quantity of any yaluadi 

product. 3h : Licks 
12+ To Bring forth. To bring tollight 

The thing that is hid bringeth he forth to leb. 

| obs XxXvItle 1h 

13. To bring in. To place in any cond: 

tion. ; 
He proteſts he loves you, 

And needs no other ſuitor, but his liking, _ 
To bring you in again. Shakeſpcart's Oles. 
14. To bring in. To reduce. ; 

Send over into that realm ſuch a ſtrong ar 
of men, as ſhould perforce bring in all that bc, 
lious rout, and looſe people. Spenſc en Ire, 

15. To bring in. To afford gain. 

The ſole meaſure of all his courteſics “s, 5 
return they will make him, and what revenue 2 
will bring him in. e 


what 
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Trade brought us in plenty and riches. Lol, lm lie 
16. To bring in. To introduce. . Sits, wes 
but, , part of 


Entertain no long diſcourſe with any; 2 of 
you can, bring in ſomething to ſeaſon It Til 
ligion. . y UE 4 27 
There is but one God who made 3 
earth, and ſea and winds; but the folly i 
neſs of mankind brought in the images fl 45 

The. fruitfulneſs of Italy, and the _ 3 yi 
brought in by force, but naturally riſt % 
argument. F $165k 


dince he could not have 2 ſeat among them 
wolf, he would bring in one who had more 
Wm Tatler. 
Quotations are beſt brought in to N 8 
x - to 
: on controverteds @ , 01 
An bring yg To clear; to procure to 
be acquitted ; to cauſe to eſcape. 
[ trated to my head, that has betrayed me; 
with my legs, that would other- 


2nd I found fault wit 


ne e e e 1-Efrange: 

Cet a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one 
l * 6 3 

hail bring off a crow at the bar. L' Eftrange. 


The bet way to avoid this imputation, and to 
F the credit of our underſtanding, 1s to be 


Irirg S 
traly religious. A Till:tfon, 

18. 77 bring on. To engage ip action. 
Ir thete be any that would reign, ad take up 


ll the time, let him find means to take them off, 
and bring others on. Baccn. 
10. 7: bring on. To produce as an occa- 


ſonal cauſe. 6 


open, ſo as a general deſtruction and devaſtation 
Wis 612/77 pen the earth, and all things in it. 

8 ® Burnet's Theory. { 

The great queſtion, which in all ages has diſ- 

turb24 mankind, and brought on them thoſe miſ- 

chiefs. : Locke. 

2, La bring over. To convert; to draw to 


a new party. 


cecafons of Imall importance, and only with a 
view of bringing over his own fide, another time, 
to ſomething of greater and more publick moment. 
Sevift"s Church of England Man. 
The proteſtant clergy will find it, perhaps, no 
6Zicu!t matter to bring great numbers over to the 
church. Sæoift. 
21. Ts bring out, To exhibit 3 tO ſhew. ; 
if I make not this cheat bring cut another, and 
tCFhearcrs prove ſheep, let me be unrolled. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Wich he could bring out, where he had, | 
4nd what he bought them for, and paid. Hudibras. 
Theſe ſhake his ſoul, and, as they boldly preſs, 
F-irg out his crimes, and force him to confeſs. 
Dryden, 
Anather way made uſe of, to find the weight of 
the cenarli, was by the weight of Greek coins; 
but thote experiments bring out the denarius hea- 
vier. Arbuthnot. 
22, To bring under, To ſubdue; to repreſs. 
Thar ſtarp courſe which you have ſet down, 
for the bringing under ofSthoſe rebels of Ulſter, 
and preparing a way for their perpetual reforma- 
tion. Spenſer. 
To fav, that the more capable, or the better de- 
ſerver, hath ſuch right to govern, as he may com- 
pull rily bring under the lets worthy, is idle. Bacen. 
23. To bring up. To educate; to inſtru; | 
to form. | 
in- well bringing ub of the people, ſerves as a 
m re bond to hold them. Sidney. 
He that takes upon him the charge of bringing 
up 19322 men, eſpecially young gentlemen, ſhould 
have f mething more in him than Latin. Locke. 
hey frequently converſed with this lovely vir- 
8, wo had been brought up by her father in 
: Knonledge, RD Aadiſon's Guardian. 
27. To bring up. To introduce to gene- 
ral practice. 
Several obliging deferences, condeſcenſions, and 
lum fers, v.11 many outward forms and ceiemo- 
wen ore fat of all brought up among the politer 
paT ot mankind, who lived in courts and cities. 
2 : Sptetator. 
3. To bring up. To cauſe to advance. 
Bring wp your army; but, I think you'll find, 
76 2 noc prepar'd for us. Shakeſpeare. 
'!7g returns, in all its ſenſes, the idea 
ol an agent, or eauſe, producing a real 
or metaphorical motion of ſomething to- 


|] Bri'nisn. adj. [from brine.) Having 


The feuntains of the great deep being broke 


This liberty ſhould be made uſe of upon few | 


B RTI 


be brought his companion out. The mean- 
ing is, that he was brought to ſomething 
that was likewiſe without. 


that brings any thing. 

Yet the firſt-bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office: and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 
Remember'd tolling a dead friend. 

| Beſt you ſee ſafe the bringer 
Out of the hoſt : I muſt attend mine office. Shak. 


BRINGER up. Inſtructor; educator. 
Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers 
up of the worthieſt men. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 


Shakeſpeare. 


the taſte of brine; ſalt. 4 
Nero would be tainted with remorſe 

To hear and ſee her plaints, her brini/þ tears. Shak. 
For now I ſtand, as one upon a rock, | 

Environ'd with a wilderneſs of” ſea, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave 

Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurge 

Will, in his brinifþ bowels, ſwallow him. Shakeſp. 


Br1'nISHNESS. 2. . [from brinifh,) Salt- 
neſs ; tendency to ſaltneſs. 

BRINE. 2. /. [brink, Daniſh.) The edge. 
of any place, as of a precipice or a ri- 


Ver. 

Th' amazed flames ſtand gather'd in a heap, 
And from the precipice's brink retire, > 
Afraid to venture on ſo large a leap. Dryden. 

We ſtand therefore on the brinks and confines 
of thoſe ſtates at the day of doom. Atterbary. 

So have I feen, from Severn's brink, 

A flock of geeſe jump down together; 

Swim where the bird of Jove would ſink, 

And, ſwimming, never wet a feather, 
Br1'ny. adj. from brine.] Salt. 

He, who firſt the paſlage try'd, 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide 

Or his, at leaſt, in hollow wood, 

Who tempted firſt the briny flood. Dryden. 

Then, briny ſeas, and taiteful ſprings, farcwel, 
Where fountain nymphs, confus'd with Nereids, 

dwell. Addifon. 

A muriatick or þriny taſte ſeems to be produced 
by a mixture of an acid and alkaline ſalt; for ſpirit 
of ſalt, and ſalt of tartar, mixed, produce a ſalt like 
ſea ſalt. | Arbuthnet. 


BRI“ ON Y. See BRYoONY. 
BRISK. adj. [bru/que, French. 
1. Lively; vivacious; gay; ſprightly : 
applied to men. 
Pr'ythee, die, and ſet me free, 
Or elſe be | 
Kind and 5rij% and gay, like me. Denham. 
A creeping young tellow, that had committed 
matrimony with a hi gameſome laſs, was fo al- 
tered in a few days, that he was liker a ſkeleton 
than a living man. L'Eſtrange. 
Why ſhould all honour then be ta'en 
From lower parts to load the brain; 
When other limbs we plainly ſee, 
Each in his way, as briſ& as he? 
2. Powerful ; ſpirituous. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine: 


Some ſorts, when old, continue brit and fine. 
Denham. 


Swift. 


Under ground, the rude Riphzan race 
Mimick briſt cyder, with the brake's product wild, 
Sloes pounded, hips, and ſervis' harſheſt juice. 

7 Philips. 
It muſt needs be ſome exteriour cauſe, and the 
hriſt acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe 
efficacy I cannot reſiſt. 
3. Vivid ; bright. This is not uſed. 

Objects appeared much darker, becauſe my in- 
ſtrument was overcharged ; had it magnified thirty 
or twenty-five times, it had made the object appear 
more brit and pleaſant, Newton. 


To BRISE vP, v. u. To come up brifkly. 


Bri'nGe. z. / [from bring.] The perſon | 
| Bar'sxLy. adv, [from 6rife.] 


Pricr. | 


Locke. 


; B R I 


BRLSK Tr. 1. . [brichet, Fr.] The breaſt - 


of an animal. | 

See that none of the wool be wanting, that their 
gums be red, teeth white and even, and the briſket 
{kin red. \ Mortimer. 


Actively; 


vigorouſly. | 
We have ſeen the air in the bladder ſuddenly 
expand itſelf ſo much, and ſo briſtly, that it mani- 
feſtly lifted up ſome light bodies that leaned up- 
on it. Boyle. 

I could plainly perceive the creature to ſuck in 
many of the moſt minute animalcula, that were 
ſwimming bri/ily about in the water. a 

4 | > Ray on the Creation. © 
BRTSENESS. 2. . [from bt. ] 
1. Livelineſs; vigour; quickneſs. | 

Some remains of corruption, though they do 

not conquer and extinguiſh, yet will ſlacken and 
allay, the vigour and briſtneſs of the renewed prin- 

__ciple, South. 

2. Gayety. 5 5 5 

But the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his cha- 
racter ſeems to me to be his briſaneſs, his jollity, 
and his good- humour. 


BRISTLE. ». /. [b 


* 


hair of ſwine. 5 
I will not open my lips ſo wide as a briſtle may 
enter. Shakeſpeare. 


He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, 
with bri/tles, which probably ſpend more _ the 
ſame matter, which, in other creatures, makes the 
horns ; for brifles ſeem to be nothing elſe but a 
horn ſplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 

Two boars whom love to battle draws, 

With riſing briſles, and with frothy jaws, | 
Their adverſe breaſts with tuſks oblique they 
wound. | Dryden. ' 

To BRITST LE. wv. a. [from the noun. ] To 


erect in briſtles. 
Now for the bare pickt bone of majeſty, 
Doth dogged war b»i//e his angry creſt, | 
And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakeſp. 
Which makes him plume himſelf, and briſtie up 
The creſt of youth againft your dignity. Shake/p. 
To BrYsTLE. . 2. To ſtand erect as 
briſtles. 


Be it cunce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with briſtled hair, > 

In thy eye that ſhall appear, | 

When thou wak'ſt, it is thy dear. Shakeſpeare, 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, 

With chatt'ring teeth, and briſtling hair upright; 

Vet arm'd with inborn worth. Dryden. 
Thy hair fo bᷣriſtles with vamanly fears, 

As fields of corn that riſe in bearded ears. Dryden. 


To BrisTLE à thread. To fix a briſtle. 
to it. 


BRI“Ss T Lv. adj. [from briftle.) Thick ſet 
with briſtles. . 
'The leaves of the black mulberry are ſomewhat 
briſtly, which may help to preſerve the dew. Bacen. 
If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineſt 
microſcope, the fight of our own ſelves would af- 
fright us; the ſmootheſt ſkin would be beſet with 
rugged ſcales and 6riftly hairs. Bentley. , 
Thus maſttul beech the hriRly cheſtnut bears, 
And the wild aſh is white with bloomy pears. 
Dryden. 
The careful maſter of the ſwine, 
Forth haſted he to tend his briſt/ed care. Pope. 
BRI “s TOL STONE. A kind of ſoft diamond 
found in a rock near the city of Briſtol. 
Of this kind of cryſtal are the better and larger. 
ſort of Briſtol-ſtenes, and the Kerry Stones of Ire- 
land. NMocdæebard. 
BRIT. 2. J. The name of a fiſh. ( 
The pilchards were wont to purſue the brit, 
upon which they feed, into the havens. Careru. 
To BriTtE.. } ve nu. Barley, wheat, or 
To BRIGHT. hops, are ſaid to brite, 


Ward, ſomething; for it is oft faid, that 
a 


> 


hen they grow over-r1pe.. ES 
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BRITTLE. a. Ibraran, Saxon.) Fra- 


gile; apt to break; not tough. 

The wood of vines is very durable; though no 

tree hath the twigs, while they are green, ſo 

brittle, yet the wood dried is extremely tough. 

4 Bacon. 

From earth all came, to earth muſt all return, 

Frail as the cord, and 6ritrle as the urn. Prior. 
Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys, 

What does the buſy world conclude at beſt, 

But brittls goods, that break like glaſs ? Granville. 
If the ſtone is brietle, it will otten crumble, and 

paſs in the form of gravel. Arbuthrot. 


Br1'TTLENESS, ”. , [ from 5ri77le.] Apt- 
neſs to break; frapility. 

A wit quick without brightneſs, ſharp without 

Hrittlencſi. * Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

Artificers, in the tempering of ſteel, by holding 

It but a minute or two longer or leſſer in the flame, 

give it very differing tempers, as to brittleneſs or 


toughneſs, Boyle. 
BxIZz E. z. / The gadfly. 


A brixe, a ſcorned little creature, 
Through his fait hide his angry ting did threaten. 


Spenſer. 
BROACH. ». / {breche, French.) 
1. A ſpit. 
| He was taken into ſervice to a baſe office in his 
kitchen; ſo that he turned a broach, that had 
worn a Crowne Bacon's Henry VII. 
Whoſe offered entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazle broach. Dryd. 
„2. A muſical inſtrument, the ſounds of 
which are made by turning round a han- 
dle. Die. 
3. [With hunters.) A ſtart of the head 


& 


— 


end of a ſpit. Die. 


To BROACH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſpit; to pierce as with a ſpit. 
| Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his ſword. Shakeſp. 
He felled men as one would mow hay, and 
ſometimes broached a great number of them upon 
his pike, as one would carry little birds ſpitted 
upon a ſtick. | Hakewill. 


2. To pierce a veſſel in order to draw the 
liquor; to tap. | 
3. To open any ſtore. 

I will notably provide, that you ſhall want nei- 
ther weapons, victuals, nor aid; I will open the 
old armouries, I will broach my ſtore, and bring 
forth my ſtores. ? Knolles. 

4. To let out any thing. 

And now the field of death, the liſts, 

Were enter ' d by antagoniſts, 
And blood was ready to be brcach d, 
When Hudribras in haſte approach'd. 

5. To give out, or utter any thing, 

| This errour, that Piſon was Ganges, was firſt 

broached by Joſephus. Raleigh. 

Thoſe who were the chief inſtruments of raiting 
the noiſe, made uſe of thoſe very opinions them- 
ſelves had broached, for arguments to prove that the 
change of miniſters was dangerous. Swift's Exam. 

Bro'acHes. 2. /. [from broach.] 
1. A ſpit. 

The youth approach'd the fire, and, as it burn'd, 
On five ſharp broachers rank'd, the roaſt they turn'd; 
Theſe morſels ſtay'd their ſtomachs. Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


2. An opener, or utterer of any thing; the 


firſt author. : 
There is much pride and vanity in the affeQa- 
tion of being the firſt broacher of an heretical opi- 
nion. L'Eftrange. 


Numerous parties denominate themſelves, not 
from the grand Author and Finiſher of our faith, 
but, from the firſt broacher of their idolized opi- 
[FTP 


9 


Decay of Piety. | 


4 


| 


{ 


1 


of a young ſtag, growing ſharp like the | 


—_— 


2. Large, 


BRO 


This opinion is commonly, but falſely, aſcrib- 

| ed to Aritotle, not as its 2 broacher, but as its 

ableſt patron. Cbeyne. 
BROAD. aj. Ibnad, Saxon.) 


1. Wide; extended in breadth, diſtin- 


guiſhed from length; not narrow. 

The weeds that his broad ſpreading leaves did 
ſhelter 

Are pull'd up, roet and all. Shakeſpeare. 

The top may be juſtly ſaid to grow broader, as 
the bottom narrower. | Temple. 

Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 

To walk with eyes broad open to your grave. Dryd. 
Sa lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 

With vigour drawn, muſt ſend the ſhaft below, 


The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. Dryd. 


He launch'd the fiery bolt from pole to pole, 
Broad burſt the lightnings, deep the thungers _ 
' Pope. 


To keep him at a diſtance from falſehood, and 
cunningy which has always a broad mixture of falſe- 
hood ; this is the fitteſt preparation of a child for 
wiſdom, | Locke. 


3. Clear ; open ; not ſheltered ; not af- 
fording concealment. 


In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himſelf bore 
In bread houſe, with the wooers, us before, Chapm. 
It no longer ſeeks the ſhelter of night and dark- 
neſs, but appears in the broadeſt light. Decay of Picty. 
If children were left alone in the dark, they would 
be no more afraid than in broad ſunſhine, Locke. 


4. Groſs ; coarſe. 

The reeve and the miller are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, as much as the lady prioreſs and the 
broad-ſpeaking, gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryden. 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian ſound ; 
By love, his want of words and wit he found. 


Dryden. | 


If open vice be what you drive at, 
A name ſo broad we'll ne'er connive at. Dryden. 
The broade/t mirth unfecling folly wears, 
Leſs pleaſing far than virtue's very tears. Pope. 
Room for my lord! three jockeys in his train 
Six huntſmen with a ſhout precede his chair; 
He grins, and looks broad nonſenſe with a ſtare, 
Pepe. 
5. Obſcene ; fulſome; tending to obſce- 
ny  - | 
As chaſte and modeſt as he is eſteemed, it can- 
not be denied, but in ſome places he is broad and 
fulſome. Dryden. 
Though now arraign'd, he read with ſome de- 
light; 
Becauſe he ſeems to chew the cud again, 
When his broad comment 'makes the text too 
plain. | Dryden. 
6. Bold ; not delicate ; not reſerved. 
Who can ſpeak broader than he that has no 
houſe to put his head in? Such may rail againſt 
great buildings. Shakeſpeares 
From br»1d4 words, and *cauſe he fail'd 
His preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, 
Macduff lives in diſgrace. __ Shakeſpeare. 
Broap as long. Equal upon the whole. 
The mobile are ſtill for levelling ; that is to ſay, 
for advancing themſelves : for it is as broad as /ong, 
whether they riſe to others, or bring others down 
to them. L' Eftrange. 
Broap-cioTH. . /. [from broad and 
cloth.] A fine kind of cloth. 
Thus, a wiſe taylor is not pinching, 
But turns at ev'ry ſeam an inch in : 


Or elſe, be ſure, your broad-cloth breeches 
Will ne'er be ſmooth, nor hold their ſtitches, Sevif?. 


BroaD-EYED. adj. [from broad and eye.] 
Having a wide ſurvey. 
In deſpite of broad-eyed warchful day, 
I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts : 
But, ah! I will not. Shakeſpeare. 


| 


| 


BRO 


7 . . From 
PrROAD-LEAVED. adj. [from 3713 1nd ag 
leaf.] Having broad leaves. The 
Narrow and broad-leaved 1 graſs. men. 
Nee oocdtbarꝗ * ö 80 
To BROADEN. v. . [from h; 35 Zr 
grow broad. I know not Whether th to this 
word occurs, but in the following pal cou 
ſage. F ] e 
Low walks the ſun, and broader; b ROC 
5 S * degree; 11 
Juſt o'er the verge of day. Til C299; 
Bro'apLy. adv. [from Broad,) 1, Con 
broad manner. 5 = 
Bro'ADNESsS, n. /. [from broad.) . 0 
1. Breadth; extent from ſide to fide, 7, Þ80 
2. Coarſeneſs ; fulſomeneſs. 80 ( 
1 have uſed the cleaneſt metaphor I coul find how, f 
to palliate the Lroadneſs of the meaning, Dry, | brocecd 
BrO'ADSHOULDERED. adj. [from {111} Brock. 
and oulder.] Having a large ſpace be. PRO“ cx 
tween the ſhoulders. Bro 
Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with fer Aki 
ſtrong; . 
Broadſhoulder'd, and his arms were round ard lng, My clo 
: Drydes, 
I am a tall, broadfealdered, impudest, tau Arſe 
fellow ; and, as I thought, every Way qualified fr Som 
Bro ADSIDE. 2. /. [from broad and fide, >. A ca 
1. The fide of a ſhip, diſtinct from the mann 
ead or ſtern. His / 
From vaſter hopes than this he ſeem'd to full, ERC 
That durſt attempt the Britiſh admiral : adorn 
From her bread/ides a ruder flame is thrown, A rot 
Than from the fiery chariot of the ſun. ale, 
2. The volley of ſhot fired at once fron 
the fide of a ſhip. In mant 
3. [In printing. ] A ſheet of paper contain- WP 
ing one large page. 75 855 
BROADSwOR D. 2. /. [from broad and is 
Fword.] A cutting ſword, with a broad 1 
blade. The bre 
He, in fighting a duel, was run through the os 
thigh with a broadſword. Wiſmar, DOLL, 
Bro'aDWISE. adv. | from broad and wile] 2 quar 
According to the direction of the breadth, 2 
If one ſhould, with his hand, thruſt a piece dt As thou 
iron broadviſe againſt the flat cieling of his chm. He ha 
ber, the iron would not fall as long as the force wc 7 
of the hand perſeveres to preſs againſt it. By: Aude 
BROCA DE. 2. /. ¶ Procado, Span.] 4 The bra; 
ſilken ſtuff, variegated with colours of - fho1 
gold or filver. 
| a 3 or coo 
I have the conveniency of buying and importing 
rich brocades. Speftatur, fore th 
Or tain her honour, or her new br-cad: ; — Some | 
Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade. Pt ome on 
Broca'pep. adj. | from brocade.) 8011 
1. Dreſt in brocade. 3 
2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. "Yan 
Should you the rich brecaded ſuit unfold, Lins 3 
Where riſing flow'rs grow Riff with troſted 505 he be 
; Ce Al cternit 
Bro'Cace. 2. [from broke.] 5 ROE 
1. The gain gotten by promoting vi ogy, 
| gains. ; it from 
Yet ſure his honeſty | turn fas 
Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flatter? 3 
And filthy brocage, and unſeemly ſhifts, . Parley, 
And borrgw baſe, and ſome good ladies gifts. Sf may be 
2. The hite given for any unlawful offoe He mc 
As f e politick and wholeſome laws, MJ bruccan 
were interpreted to be but brocage of an wn; at bufir 
thereby to woo and win the hearts of - I Na 15 uſed | 
3. The trade of dealing in old things the Ani broke 
trade of a broker. errupt th 


Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whoſe works are een the frippery of u f 


BRO 
come ſo bold a-thief, - 
leave rage, and pity it. 


m garage is be N . 
mm the robb'd, B. Jen. 


The tranſaction 


2 ity of money is leſſened, ſo 
_ —_—— puke one as has a rizht 
the leſs ; whether he be landhold- 

er, for his goods; or labourer, for his hire; . 
int, for his brocages þ JOG 
2 0'CCOLL. 1. J. [Italian.] A ſpecies of 
abbage. 5 
ae with little, I can piddle here 

On bracctli and mutton round tae year; - 

But ancient friends, tho* poor or out of pay, 
That touch my bell, 1 cannot turn away. 
7 Procue. See To BROACH. ; 
do Geoffry of Boullion, at one draught of his 
how, ſhooting againſt David's tower 1n Jeruſalem, 
lad three feetleis birds. Camden. 
DOCK. ./ bnoc, Saxon. ] A badger. 
Bec c ET. z. J. A red deer, two years old. 
Brod vk. 2. / [brog, Iriſh. ] 

A kind of ſhoe. | 
= thought he ſlept; and put 6 
My clouted bypgues from off my feet, whoſe rude- 

neſs 


Arſucr'd my ſteps too loud. Shabeſpeare. 
Sometimes it is given out, that we muſt either 
tke theſe halfpence, or eat our brogues. Swift. 
> A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or 
manner of pronunciation. 
His 5r:gue will detect mine. 


men. 

So m 
much maſt th. 
to tis money be 


Pope. 


Farquhar. | 


adorn with figures of needle-work. 
A robe, and a breidcred coat, and a girdle. 
on | | Exodus. 
Infant Albion lay 

In mantles rider d o'er with gorgeous pride. 
Tickell, 
20 1DzRY. 2. J. [from broider.] Embroi- 
dery; flower-work; additional orna- 


ments wrought upon cloth. 


The golden broidery tender Milkah wove, * 
The breatt to Kenna ſacred, and to love, 
Lie rent and mangled, Tickell. 


ROLL. z. / [brouiller, Fr.] A tumult ; 
a quarrel, = 
Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didſt leave it. | Shakeſpeare. 
He has ſent the ſword both of civil broils, and 
tublic war, amongſt us. Pake. 
Rude were their revels, and obſcene their joys 5 
Tre briils of drunkards, and the luſt of boys. 


. Granville, 
; BROIL. 2. a. [bruler, Fr.] To dreſs 
or cook by laying on the coals, or be- 
fore the fire, 
Some {trip the ſkin, ſome portion out the ſpoil, 
de on the fire the reeking entrails Soil. Dryd. 
- dk011, v. 2. To be in the heat. 

Where have you been broiling? 

among the crowd j* th' abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more. Shakeſpeare. 

Long ere now all the planets and comets had 


al Qernity, Cheyne. 
; BROKE. v. . [of uncertain een 
ey. Skinner ſeems inclined to derive 
i: from To break, becauſe broken men 
turn factors or brokers. C aſaubon, from 
Darn. Sinner thinks, again, that it 
may be contracted from procurer. Mr. 
e more probably deduces it from 
rd Sax. to be buſy.] To tranſ- 
5 Ee for others, or by others. It 
 uied generally in reproach. 
And brake vich He does, indeed, 
eh all that can, in ſuch a ſuit, 

PEE tender honour of a maid, Shakeſp. 


of buſineſs for other | 


BROKEN MEAT. Fragments; meat that 


. BROIDER. v. a. [brodir, Fr.] To] 


been brriling in the ſun, had the world laſted from 


RO 


The gains of bargains are of a mare doubtful | 
nature, when, men ſhould wait upon others ne- 
ceflity z broke by ſervants and inftruments to draw} 


Bacon. 


Practiſed by 


them on. 
Bro'kinG. particip. adj. 
brokers. 
Redeem from Sroking pawn the blemiſh'd crown, 
Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſceptre's gilt. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
BROKEN. [particip. paſfſ, of break.] 
Preſerve men's wits from being broken with the 
very bent of ſo long attention. Hocker. 


has been cut. 


ennftantly in the kitchen, whom ycu pay at ſmali 
charges; only with the broken meat, a tew coals, 
and al} the cinders. $wifr. 


Bao'kENHEARTED, adj. [from broken 
and Heart.] Having the ſpirits cruſhed 
by grief or fear. 


He hath ſent me to bind up the briZenbearted. 

; ; Iſaiah. 
BRORENLY. adv. [from broken.] Without 
any regular ſeries. 5 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done ſomewhat of 
this kind, but brokenly and glancing!y ; intending 
chiefly a difgourſe of his own voyage. Hakewvill. 


BROKER. 2. , [from To broke. 

1. A factor; one that does buſineſs for 
another ; one that makes bargains for 
another. 

Brokers, who, having no ſtock of their own, ſet 
up and trade with that of other men; buying 
here, and ſelling there, and commonly abuſing 
bot': ſides, to make out a little paultry gain. Temple. 

Some South-ſea brckey, from the city, 

Will purchaſe me, the more 's the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations waſte, 

To fit them to his vulgar taſte. Sevift. 
2. One who deals in old houſehold goods. 
3- A pimp; a match-maker. 

A goodly brater ! 

Dare you preſume to harbour wanton lines 

To whiſper and conſpire againſt my youth ? Shak, 

In chuſing for yourſelf, you ſhew'd your judg- 

ment; 

Which being ſhallow, you ſhall give me leave 

To play the broker in mine own behalf. Shakeſp. 
Bro'kERAGE. 2. / [from broker.) The 

pay or reward of a broker. See Bro- 

CAGE. 8 
Bro'nNcHOCELE. Ns Y [ BpoynonnAn, ] A 

tumour of that part of the aſpera arteria, 

called the bronchus. | Quincy. 

BR ON CGHIAL. 7 24%. Prν..] Belonging 

Bro'ncnick. to the throat. 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen either 
in the bronchial or pulmonary veſſels, and may ſoon 
be communicated from one to the other, when the 
inflammation affects both the lobes. Arbutbnot. 

Broncno'TOMY. 2. . [Spiyz©- and uu. ] 

That operation which opens the wind- 
pipe by inciſion, to prevent ſuffocation 

in a quinſey. a Quincy. 

The operation of bronchotomy is an inciſion into 
the aſpera arteria, to make way for the air into 
the lungs, when reſpiration is obſtructed by any 
tumour compreiling the larynx. Sharp's Surgery. 

BronD. 2. /. See BRAND. A ſword. 

Fooliſh old man, ſaid then the pagan wroth, 
That weeneſt words or charms may force with- 

ſtond; 

Soon ſhalt thou ſec, and then believe for troth, 
That I can carve with this enchanted rend. 

Spenſer. 
BroxnToO'i0Gy. 2. 4 E and AA.]. 


——— —— 


Get three or four chairwomen to attend you 


A diſſertation upon thunder. Di#. 


BRO 


BaOoN ZZ k. 2. J. [bronze, Fr. 
1. Braſs. 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo | Henley 
ſtands, 8 FEI 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Popes 
2. Relief, or ſtatue, caſt in braſs, 
I] view with anger and diſdain, 
How little gives thee joy or pain; 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, 
A ſhell, a butterfly can do 't. 


BROOCH. ». / [ broke, Dutch. 


1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels. 

Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels.— 
Your erches, pearls, and owchess Shakeſpeare. 
Richly ſuited, but unſeaſonable z jutt like the 
broich and the toothpick, which we wear not new. 
Shakeſpeare. 

I know him well; he is the &rcoch, indeed, 

Ard gem of all the nation. . Shakeſpeares 


2. [With painters.] A painting all of one 
A Die, 
To BROOCH. wv. 4. [from the noun.] To 


adorn with jewels, 

Not th' imperious ſhow 2 
Of the full-fortun'd Cæſar, ever ſhall 8 
Be brooch'd with me. Shakeſpearte 


To BROOD. v. 2. [bpzdan, Sax: ] 


1. To fit as on eggs; to hatch them. 
Thou from the firſt 1 
Waſt preſent, and, with mighty wings outſpread, 
Dove-like ſat'ſt brooding om the vaſt abyſs, 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. Milton. 
Here nature ſpreads her fruitful ſweetneſs round, 
Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. 
: 2 Dryden. | 
2. To cover chickens under the wing. 
Exalted hence, and drunk with ſecret joy, 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ z 
They breed, they brood, inſtru, and educate z 
And make proviſion for the future ſtate. Dryden. 
Find out ſome uncouth cell, | : 
Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven ſings. Milton. 
3. To remain long in anxiety, or ſolicitous 
thought. > | 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre ſold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden. 
- As rejoicing miſers 
. Brod ver their precious ſtores of ſecret gold. 


Smith, 


Pris 


& 1 : 

4. To mature any thing by care. 
It was the opinion of Clinias, as if there were 
ever amongſt nations a preoding of a war, and that 
there js no ſure league but impuiſſance to do hurt. 
| Bacon. 
To BROO D. v. a. To cheriſh by care. 

Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, ( 
You'll fit and brood your ſorrows on a throne, \ 


: Dryden. 

BROO D. 2. /. [from the verb.] „ 
1. Offspring; progeny. It is now hardly 

uſed of human beings, but in cantempt. 

The heavenly father keep his brood 

From foul infection of ſo great a vice. Fairfax. 

With terrours and with clamours compaſs'd 

round, : a 

Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed. Milt. 

Or any other of that hcavenly 6ro:d, 3 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the world ſome 

good. | Milton. 

Elian diſcourſes of ftorks, and their affection 
toward their brad, whom they inſtru to fly, 


2. Thing bred ; ſpecies generated. 
x Have you forgotten Lybia's burning waſtes, ”. 
Its barren rocks, parch'd earth, and hills of ſand, 
Its tainted air, and all its brcods of poiſon? Addiſ. 


3. A hatch; the number hatched at once. 
I was wonderfully pleaſed to ſee the different 
workings of inſtinct in a hen followed by a brood 
of ducks, | Spectator. 
4. Something 


— 


8 


- Brown's Vulzar Errourss + 
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4. Something brought forth; a production. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time. 
b 5 | Shakeſpeare. 
5. The act of covering the eggs. | 

; Something 's in his ſoul, 

O'er which his melancholy fits on bycod 3 
And I 5oubt the hatch and the diſcloſe | 
Will be ſome danger. Shakeſpeare. 


'Bro'ony. adj. from brood.) In a ſtate of 
fitting on the eggs; inclined to fit. 

The common hen, all the while ſhe is Eroedy, 

fits, and leads her caickens, and uf-s a voice which 

we call clocking. Ray. 


Brook. 2. /. bnoc, or bnoca, Sax.] A 


running water, leſs than a river. 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 


= Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 


Empties itſelf, as doth an inland þro9k 
Into the main of waters. Shakeſpeare. 

Or many grate ful altars I would rear 
Of graſly turf; and pile up every ftone | 
. Of luftre from the brook; in memory, = ; 
Of monument to ages. Afiten. 

And ts Cephiſus* hrosł their way purſue: 

The ftream was trouble, but the ford they knew. 
| Dryden. 

Springs make little rivulets ; thoſe united, make 
brooks; and thoſe coming together, make rivers, 
which empty themſelves into the ſea. Locke. 

7 BROOK . v. a. [bnucan, Sax.] To bear; 
to endure ; to ſupport. 

Even they, which bro it worſt that men ſhould 
tell them of their duties, when they are told the 
Sime by a law, think very well and reaſonably of 
Its | Hooker. 

A thouſand more miſchances than this one 
Have learned me to br this patiently. Shakeſp. 

How uſe doth breed a habit in a man! 

» This ſhadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 
I better 6-29 than flouriſhing peopled towns, Shak. 
i Heav'n, the ſeat of bliſs, 
Br25ks not the works of violence and war. Milton. 

Moſt men can much rather bee their being | 
reputed knaves, than for their honeſty be account- 
ed fools. Scuth. 

Reſtraint thou wilt not brc& ; but think it hard, 
Your prudence is not truſted as your guard. Dryd. 

Jo Brook. v. 2. To endure ; to be con- 
tent. | 

He, in theſe wars, had flatly refuſed his aid; 
becauſe he could not brook that the worthy prince 
Plangus was, by his choſen Tiridates; preferred 
be fore him. Sidney. 


BROCOKLIME.  /. [becabunga, Lat.] A 


ſort of water ſpeedwell, very common in 
ditches. | 
BROOM. ». /. [genifta; bnom, Saxon.] 
1. A ſmall tree. | 
Ev'n humble broom and oſiers have their uſe, 
And ſhade for theep, and food for flocks, produce. 
: Dryden. 
2. A beſom: ſo called from the matter o 
which it is ſometimes made. | 
Not a mouſe 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe ; 
1 am ſent with rem before, 
To ſweep the duit behind the door. Shakeſpeare. 
If they came into the beſt apartment, to ſet any 
thing in order, they were ſaluted with a brc:m. 
Arbuthnt. 
BacouLAN D. . /. [broom and land.] 
Land that bears broom. 
have known ſheep cured of the rot, when they 
kave not been far gone with it, by being put into 
broomlands. | Mortimer. 


Bro'omsTAFF. . , [from broom and af.) 
The ſtaff to which the room is bound; 
the handle of a beſom. „ 

They fell on; I made good my place: at length 


they came to the broomſiaff with me :. 1 defied em 
Kill, Shakeſpearea 


| 1. The fate or quality of being a brother. 


8 RO 
1 
From the age 
That children tread this worldly ſtage, 
Broomſtaſf or poker they beſtride, 
And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 
Sir Roger pointed at ſomething behind the door, 
which I found to be an old bro:mftlaff. Spectator. 
Bro'omsTiCk. . / The ſame as broom- 
ſtaff, | 
When J beheld this, I ſighed, and ſaid within 
myſelf, SuxELY morRTAL MAN 1s a BrRooOM- 
STICK! Stoife's Meditations on a Bromftich. 
Bro'omy. adj. | from broom.) Full of 


broom. 

If land grow motly or br52mp, then break it up 
again. 2 8 Mortimer. 
The youth with brozmy ſtumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where whe:l; had worn the 

place. Swift. 
Bro'rHn. 2. , [bnoS, Sax.] Liquor in 
which fleſh is boiled. | 
You may make the bret for two days, and take 
the one half every day. — Bacon. 
Inſtead of light deſerts and luſcious froth, 
Our author treats to-night with Spartan t 
| Scut herne. 
If a nurſe, after being ſucked dry, eats broth, 
the infant will ſuck the h/eth, almoſt unaltered. 
Arbuthnot. 


| Perchance 
| Fa him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, 
Videlicet, a brothel. Shakeſpeare. 
Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
Ere made the common brothels of the town: 
There virgins honourable vows receiv'd, 
But chaſte as maids in monaſteries liv'd. Dryden. 
From its old ruins brethe/houſes riſe, 
Scenes of lewd loves and of polluted joys. Dryden. 
The libertine retires to the ſtews and to the Co- 
thel. Rogers. 


BROTHER. z. /. ¶bnoðen, bnoðon, Sax.] 
Plural, brothers, or brethren. | 


1. One born of the ſame father and mother. 
Be ſad, good brothers ; 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, | 
That I will deeply put the faſhion on. Shateſp. 
Whilſt kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 
Like enſigns all againſt like enſigns bend. Danicl. 
Theſe two are brethrcn, Adam, and tb come 
Out of thy loins. Milton. 
Comparing two men, in reference to one com- 
mon parent, it is very eaſy to form the ideas of 
brothers. | Locke. 
2. Any one cloſely united; aſſociate. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brotbers; 
For he to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Any one reſembling another in manner, 


form, or profeſſion. 

He alfo that is flothful in his work, is brother 

to him that is a great waſter. Proverds. 

I will eat no meat while the world ſtandeth, 

left I make my brother to offend. Corintk janz. 

4. Brother is uſed, in theological language, 
for man in general. 

Bro'THER HOOD. z. /. [from brother and 

hood. : 


— 


This deep diſgrace of brotherh;od 
Touches me detper than you can imagine. Shak. 
Finds brotherhood in thee no ſharper ſpur ? Shak. 


ſupreme fatherhood, or ſupreme brotherhood, will 
be all one, provided we know who has it. Locke.. 
2. An aſſociation of men for any purpoſe ; 


a fraternity. 
There was a fraternity of men at arms, called 


ment, conſiſting of thirteen the moſt noble and 


B ROC“ T HEIL. 1. ſ. ¶ bordel, Fr.] A 
Bro'THELHOUSE. F houſe of lewd enter- | 
tainment ; a bawdyhouſe. | 


q 
„ 


So it be a right to govern, whether you call it | 


the brotherhocd of St. George, erected by parlia- | 


BRO 
3, A claſs of men of the ſame kind, 


worthy perſons. Dawvics.' 


3 


He was ſometimes ſo engaged amo ; | 
that not aboye half the Tort pear, 9 
times, he became as conſpicuous 28 11, . Fa 
brotherhood. © J as G 

Bro'THERLY. adj. [from brother.] N. BR 
J N. of 
tural; ſuch as becomes or beleem; 
brother. e we 
Hie was a prieſt, and looked for a prief'y Neth 
ward; which was our brotherly love, and the 5 Italia 
of our ſouls and bodies. . 8 In 

Though more our money than our cauſe 9 were 
Their brotherly aſſiſtance draws, Des Fri 

They would not go before the laws, but Ta Bratt 
them; obeying their ſuperiours, and embraci 5 
another in brotherly piety and concord. a 

BroO'THERLY. adv. After the manner g | With 
a brother; with kindneſs and af Brow 

I ſpeak but brotherly of him; but ſthnylg | by The 
, tomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bug at why 
WECPs: Shaieſpeer, 

BrovuGHT. | participle paſſive of bring] _ 

The Turks forfook the walls, and cou! 1; 1 
be brought again to the aſſault. Tah 4 

The inſtances brought by our author xe 44 _— 
lender proofs. | * BRO W 

BROW. 2. /. bnopa, Saxon. what 
1. The arch of hair over the eye. Frm 

*Tis now the hour which all to reſt alloy, 6 5 

And ſleep fits heavy upon every Her. Dry BROW 
2. The forehead. colo: 

She could have run, and wadled about; She 
For even the day before the broke her hu. In, mind, 

So we ſome antique hero's ſtrength brown 
Learn by his launce's weight and length; . 
As theſe vaſt beams expreſs the beaſt [Bro W 
Whoſe ſhady brows alive they dreſt. Wal, ftudy 

3. The general air of the countenance. whic 

Then call them to our preſence, face to tac, tain 
And frowning brav to brow. Shotiſpean, The 

Though all things foul would bear the 47 eme i 

A e * | and at 
Yet grace muſt look ſtill fo, Spaten: makin 
4. The edge of any high place. 9 BR. 

The earl, nothing diſmayed, came forwarls thu eat b 
day unto a little village, called Stoke, and ther And 
encamped that night, upon the bre or laps Of cat 
of a hill, arte 

On the broꝛo of the hill, beyond that city, ti The ro 
were ſomewhat perplexed by eſpying the Frend Yea. 1 
embaſſador, with the king's coach, and _ at The ba 
tending him. n 3 

Them with fire, and hoſtile arms, 7: Bro! 

Fearleſs aſſault; and to the broxv of heav'n the p: 
Purſuing, drive them out from God and bib. dhe; 

: lack. ! any | 

To Brow. v. a. [from the noun.] I. —_ 

bound; to limit; to be at'the edge ch * * 

Tending my flocks hard by, i“ th' hil'y cr FN on 
That Er,w this bottom glade. Mt | 

Coul 
'To Bro'wBEAT. wv. a. [from 616! Aid Browſe, 

Beat.] To depreſs with ſevere dro 

and ftern or lofty looks. . , bis 

It is not for a magiſtrate to frown unn? ee 
browteat, thoſe who are hearty and exact i mel by e cart 
miniſtry z and, with a grave nod, to c 2 * 
ſolved zeal want of prudence. 1 or {hr 

What man will voluntarily expoſe hint . other: 
imperious broobeatings and ſcorns off 1 The g 

3 7 The wolf 

Count Tariff endeavoured to breohect th! me . 
tiff, while he was ſpeaking; but though bea, Plinlimn 
not ſo impudent as the count, he was oy 2 Aſtoniſſi 
a8 ſturdy. 3 100 Ona pe 

I will not be browbeaten by the ſupercillcus: ** To BRUI 
of my adverſaries, Arbrrhnit a 

6 . : d 1 or man 

Bro'wBOUN D. adj. [ from rev anc * thing. 

Crowned ; having the head encircle by 15 
with a diadem. . Y 
1e er ggg, ik 

He prov'd the beſt man i th field; 2 4 
© W hole v u 

Was {rezv-bound with the oak. Brow ack OL, 


BRU 
pro wslCK- 42%. {from 2 and fck.] 
Dejected; hanging the ead. 
But yet 4 gracious influence from you 
May alter nature in our bro<ofick crew. Suckling. 
BROWN. adj. Ibnun, Saxon.] The name- 
of a colour, compounded of black and 
colour. 
1 high Dutch, is called Braun; in the 


Netherlands, bruyun 5 in French, coleur brune; in 
Italian, bruno. Peacham. 


| like the new tire within excellently, if the hair 


. little brozunere Shakeſpeare. 
9 whence high Ithaca o*erlooks the floods, 


Bron with o'ercharging ſhades. and pendent 


woods. Pope. 
long untravell'd heaths, : 

With deſolation brown, he wanders waſte. Thomſon. 
grown BILL. 2. J. [from brown and ill.] 
The ancient weapon or the Engliſh foot; 
why it is called brown, I have not diſ- 


from it. n - 
And 6r:=onbills, levied in the city, i 
Made bills to paſs the grand committee. Hudibras. 


BON ISH. adj. [from brown.] Some- 


what brown. 3 
A br:xoniſh grey iron-ſtone, lying in thin ftrata, 
is poor, but runs freely. Mooclauard. 

BROWN ESS. 2. J. [from brown.] Abrown 


colour. 3 
She would confeſs the contention in her own 


mind, between that lovely, indeed moſt lovely, 
| brownreſs of Muſidorus's face, and this colour of 
mine. Sidney. 
Bro “wN STU DPV. . /. [from brown and 
fudy.] Gloomy meditations; ſtudy in 
which we direct our thoughts to no cer- 
tain point. | 
They live retired, and then they doze away their 
time in drowſineſs and brownſtudies z or, if briſk 
and active, they lay themſelves out wholly in 
making common places. Norris. 
% BROWSE. v. 4. 3 Fr.] To 
eat branches, or ſhrubs, | 
And being down, is trod in the durt 
Of cattle, and brouſed, and ſorely hurt. Spenſer. 
Thy palate then did deign 
The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge : 
Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou ny i Shakeſpeare. 
T: BROWSE. v. . To feed: it is uſed with 


the particle on. | 
They have ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep ; 
if any where 1 have them, tis by the ſea-ſide, 
trnwfing on ivy. Shakeſpeare. 
A goat, hard preſſed, took ſanctuary in a vine- 
yard; ſo ſoon as he thought the danger over, he 
tell preſently a browſing upon the leaves. L. Eftrange. 
Could eat the tender plant, and, by degrees, 
B-:roſc on the ſhrubs, and crop the budding trees. 
Blackmore. 
The Greeks were the deſcendants of ſavages, 
220rant of agriculture, and brozuſing on herbage, 
1 ike cattle, Arbutbnot. 
row sk. 3. J [from the verb.] Branches, 


or ſhrubs, fit for the food of goats, or 
other animals. 
The greedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 
Thewolf the kid, the wanton kid the browſe. Dryd. 
I On that cloud-piercing hill, 
animmon, from afar, the traveller kens, 
| Aftoniſh'd, how the goats their ſhrubby browſe 
| Gnaw pendent, P' bilips. 
I BRUISE. v. a. ¶briſer, Fr.] To cruſh 
or mangle with the heavy blow of ſome- 
thing not edged or pointed ; to cruſh 
7 any weight; to beat into groſs pow- 
3 to beat together coarſely. 
cows in arms, and my moſt loving friends, 


Brund underneath th ö 
Vor. I. an the yoke of tyranny, Sele 


| 


covered ; but we now ſay brown muſket 


B RU 
And fix far deeper in his head their Rings, 
Than temporal death ſhall bruiſe the victor s heel, 


Or theirs whom he redeems. Milton. 
As in old chaos heav'n with earth confus'd, 
And ſtars with rocks together cruſh'd and bruis'd. 
| | | Waller. 
They beat their breaſts with many a braiſing blow, 
Till they turn livid, and corrupt the ſnow. Dryd. 
Bzvu1ss. z. / [from the verb.] A hurt 
with ſomething blunt and heavy. 
One arm'd with metal, th* other with wood, 
This fit for bruiſe, and that for blood. Hudibras. 
| I fince have labour'd | ; 
To bind the bruiſes of a civil war, 
And ſtop the iſſues of their waſting blood. Dryd. 
BRVCISEwORT. 2. / An herb; the ſame 


with Cour REA. 


4 


v 


noiſe ; report, | 

A bruit ran from one to the other, that the king 
was ſlain. Sidney. 
| Upon ſome bruits he apprehended a fear, which 
moved him to ſend to Sir William Herbert to re- 
main his friend. Hayward. 


—_— 


| I am not 

One that rejoices in the common wreck, 

As common bruit doth put it. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bruir. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
report; to noiſe abroad; to rumour. 

Neither the verb nor the noun are now 

much in uſe. G 

His death, 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beſt temper'd courage in his troops. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
It was bruited, that I meant nothing leſs than to 
go to Guiana. Raleigh. 
BRU MAL. adj. ¶brumalis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the winter. | 
About the brumal ſolſtice, it hath been obſer- 
ved, even unto a proverb, that the ſea is calm, and 
the winds do ceaſe, till the young ones are exclud- 

ed, and forſake their neſts, a 
BRUN, BRAN, BROWN, Bourn, Burn, 
are all derived from the Saxon, bonn, 

bounn, bnunna, bunna; all ſignifying a 

river or brook. > | Gib/on. 
BRUNE'TT. z. / [ brunette, French.] A 

woman with a brown complexion. 
Your fair women therefore thought of this 
faſhion, to inſult the olives and the brunettes. 
1 Addiſn. 
BRK N ION. 1. J. [ Prugnon, Fr.] A ſort of 
fruit between a plum and a peach. 
| T revoux. 


Bzxv'NT. z. , [brunft, Dutch. ] 
1. Shock ; violence. 


than venture him. ; | Sidney. 
God, who caus'd a fountain, at thy pray'r, 
From the dry ground to ſpring, thy thirſt t' allay 
After the brunt of battle. | Milton. 
Faithful miniſters are to ſtand and endure the 
brunt : a common ſoldier may fly, when it is the 
duty of him that holds the ſtandard to die upon 
the place, Sour b. 
2. Blow; ſtroke. : 
A wicked ambuſh, which lay hidden long 
In the cloſe covert of her guileful eyen, 
Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 
Too feeble 1 t' abide the brunt fo ſtrong. Spenſer. 
The friendly rug,preſerv'd the ground, 
And headlong knight, from bruiſe or wound, - 
Like featherbed betwixt a wall, | 
And heavy brunt of cannon- ball. Hudibras. 


BRUSH. 2. /. [brofje, Fr. from bruſcus, 
Lat. * ; 
1. An inſtrument to clean any thing, by. 
rubbing off the dirt or ſoil. It is gene- 


BRUIT. . /. [bruit, Fr.] Rumour ; 


'Erona choſe rather to bide the brunt of war, 


rally made of briſtles ſet in wood. | 
ä 


. 
2 


BBR U 
2. It is uſed for the larger and 
pencils uſed by painters. 


Whence comes all this rage of wit? this arming 


all the pencils and &rufþes of the town againſt me ? 
Stilling fleets 


With a ſmall bruſh you mutt Sj the 3 


upon the joint of each piece xen. 
3. A rude aſſault; a ſhock ; rough treat- 


ſtronger 


ment; which, by the ſame metaphor, 


we call a ſcouring. | 
Let grow thy finews till their knots be ſtrong, 
And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. SEake 
It could not be potiible, that, upon ſo little 2 
bruſh as Waller had ſuſtained, he could not be able 


to follow and diſturb the king. Clarendon. 
Elſe, when we put it to the puſh, : 
They had not giv'n us ſuch a bruſh. Hudibras. 


To Brvsn. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſweep or rub with a bruſh, 

If he be not in love with ſome woman, there is 
no believing old ſigns: he bruſhes his hat o morn- 
ing; what ſhould that bode ? Shakeſpeare. 

2. To ſtrike with quickneſs, as in brufh- 
ing. 
The wrathful beaſt about him turned light, 
And him ſo rudely paſſing by, did brufb 
With his 18ng tail, that horſe and man to ground 


did ruſh. Spenſer's Fairy Queens 
Has Somnus bruſh'd thy Av with his rod ? 
Dryden. 


His ſon Cupavo Bᷣruſb d the briny flood, 
Upon his ſtern a brawny centaur ſtood. Dryden. 
High o'er the billows flew the maſſy load, 
And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood, 
It almoſt bru/h'd the helm. Hope. 


3. To paint with a bruſn. 


Vou have commiſſioned me to paint your ſhop, 


and I have done my beſt to bruſb you up like your 


ne hbours. Pepe. 
4. To carry away, by an act like that of 
bruſhing; to ſweep. 
And from the boughs bruſh off the evil dew, - 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. 
Milton. 
The receptacle of waters, into which tha 
mouths of all rivers muſt empty themſelves, ought 
to have ſo ſpacious a ſurface, that as much water 
may be continually ᷣruſped off by the winds, and 
* exhaled by the ſun, as, beſides what falls again, is 
brought into it by all the rivers, Bentley. 
5. To move as the bruſh. | 
A thoufand nights have öruſßb d their balmy 
wings - = 
Over theſe eyes. 
Yo BRUSH. v. 2. 
1. To move with haſte: a ludicrous word, 
applied to men. 
Nor wept his fate, nor caſt a pitying eye, 
Nor took him down, but Sruſp'd regardleſs by. 
Dryden. 
The French had gather'd all their force, 
And William met them in their way; 
Yet off they bruſb d, both foot and horſe, 
2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly. 
Nor love is always of a vicidus kind, 
But oft to-virtuous acts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And, bruſhing o'er, adds motion to che pool. Pryd. 
Bzxu'sHER. . from bruſb.] He that 
uſes a bruſn. 
Sir Henry Wotton uſed to ſay, that criticks were 
like bruſbers of noblemen's cloaths. Bacon. 


Bx us RWOOD. 2. / [from b ruſb and wood. 
I know not whether it may not be cor- 
rupted from brow/e-woed.] Rough, low, 
cloſe, ſhrubby thickets ; ſmall wood fit 


for fire. 
It ſmokes, and then with trembling breath che 
blows, 


1 | 


Prior. 
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To Bru'TALIZE. v. z. [brutaliſer, Fr.] 


"ow. + rammed Rn ee CF IRR BL EA Lo + Ira 2 ., 


BRU 
With - «+I and with chips, ſhe ſtrengthens 
= theſe He 
And adds at laf the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden. 
BRV“s Uv. adj. [from bru/s,) Rough or 
ſhagey, like a bruſh. 

i ſuſpected, that it might have proceeded from 
ſome ſmail unheeded drop of blood, wiped off by 
the bruſby ſubſtance of the nerve, from the knife 
wherewith it was cut. : Bey le. 

To BRU'STLE. v. u. [bnapelian, Sax. ] To 
crackle; to make a ſmall noiſe. Shiner. 

BRV“ TAL. adj. [bratal, French; from 
brute.] | 

1. That which belongs to a brute; that 
which we have in common with brutes. 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the ftra- 
tagems of human reaſon. . L'Eftrange. 

2. Savage; cruel ; inhuman. 
The brutal bus neſs of the war 
Is manag'd by thy dreadful ſervants care. Dryden. 
Bru'TALITY. 2. /. [| bratalite, Fr.] Sa- 
vageneſs ; churliſhneſs ; inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 

eſcapes nat the opinion, of brutality. Locke. 


To grow brutal or ſavage. 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, 
he mixed, in a kind of tranſport, with his.coun- 
trymen, brutalized with them in their habit and 
manners, and would never again return to his fo- 
reign acquaintance. Addiſon. 


To BRu'TALIZE. v. a. To make brutal 
or ſavage. | 
Beu"TALLY. adv. [from brutal.) Chur- 
liſhly; inhumanly ; cruelly. 
Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John 
threw a bottle at her head, very brutally indeed. 


Arbathnot. | 


BRUTE. adj. [brutus, Latin. ] | 


1. Senſeleſs ; unconſcious. | 
Nor yet are we ſo low and baſe as their atheiſm 
would depreſs us; not walking ſtatues of clay, not 
the ſons of brute earth, whoſe final inheritance is 
death and corruption. Bentley. 
2. Savage; irrational; ferine. 

Even brute animals make uſe of this artificial 
way, of making divers motions to have ſeveral ſig- 
nifications, to call, warn, chide, cheriſh, threaten. 

Holder. 

In the promulgation of the Moſaick law, if ſo 

much as a Brute beaſt touched the mountain, it 
was to be ſtruck through with a dart. South. 
3. Beſtial; in common with beaſts. 

Then to ſubdue, and quell, through all the earth, 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow'r. Milton. 
4. Rough; ferocious ; uncivilized. 

The brate philoſopher, who nc'er has prov'd 

The joy of loving, or of being lov'd. Pope. 


BrvuTE. a. /. [from the adjective.] An 
& irrational creature; a creature without 


reaſon ; a ſavage. 
What may this mean? Language of man pro- 
nounc'd 
By tongue of brute, and human ſenſe expreſs'd ! 
Milton. 
To thoſe three preſent impulſes, of ſenſe, me- 
mory, and inſtinct, moſt, if not all, the ſagacities 
of br:1;es may be reduced. Hale. 
Brutes may be conſidered as either aerial, terreſ- 
Irial, aquatick, or amphibjous. I call thoſe aerial 
which have wings, wherewith they can ſupport 
themſelves in the air; terreſtrial are thoſe, whoſe 
only place of reſt is upon the earth; aquatick are 
thoſe, whoſe conſtant abode is upon the water. 
k Locke. 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, this preſent ſtate ; 
From trutes what men, from men what ſpirits 
know; 


1. A ſmall bladder of water; a film of 


BUB 


Te Barr. L. 4. [written ill for Brutt,] 


To report, | 
This, once brutcd through the army, filled them 
all with heavineſs. Knolles. 


BRV“ TEN ESS. 1. /. {from brate. ] Bruta- 
| lity : a word not now uſed. 

eee Thu dotard vile, 

That with thy bruteneſs ſhend'ſt thy comely age. 

ö Sher ſer. 

To BRu'TIFY. w. a. [from brute.] To 

make a man a brute. ; 

O thou fallacious woman! am I then brutified ? 

Ay; I feel it here; I ſprout, I bud, I am ripe 

horn mad. | Congreve. 

BRV“T ISH. 4d. [from brute.] 


1. Beſtial; reſembling a beaſt. 
Oſiris, Iſis, Orus, and their train, 
With monſtrous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 
Fanatick Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſeek 
Their wand'ring gods diſguis'd in brutiſh forms. 
: h Milton, 
2. Having the qualities of a brute ; rough; 
ſavage ; ferocious, 
Brutes, and brutiſþ men, are commonly more 
able to bear pain than others, Grew. 
3. Groſs ; carnal. Dn 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſenſual as the brutifh ſting itſelf, Shakeſpersc. 
After he has flept himſelf into ſome uſe of him- 
ſelf, by much ado he ſtaggers to his table again, 


4. Ignorant ; untaught ; uncivilized. 
They were not ſo bratifſh, that they could be 
ignorant to call upon the name of God, Hooler. 


BRVCTISHLY. adv. [from bruti/h.] In the 
manner of a brute; ſavagely; irration- 
ally; groſsly. | 
Jam not ſo diffident of myſelf, as brutiſhly to 
ſubmit to any man's dictates. King Charles. 
For a man to found a confident practice upon a 
diſputable principle, is brutiſþ/y to outrun his rea- 
on. South, 
Bru TISHNESS. #, J [from 6rutiſh.] Bru- 
tality ; ſavageneſs, ws 
All other courage, beſides that, is not true va- 
lour, but brutifÞneſs. Spratt. 
BRY ON Y. z. , [ bryonia, Latin.] A plant. 
Bus. 2. /. [a cant word.] Strong malt 
liquor. | 
Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 


He loves cheap port, and double bb, 
And ſettles in the humdrum club. 


BU'BBLE: ». , [ Bobbel, Dutch.) 


P ricr . 


water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemiſphere; air 
within, and a little ſkin of water without: and it 
ſeemeth ſomewhat ſtrange, that the air ſhould riſe 
ſo ſwiftly, while it is in the water, and when it 
cometh to the top, ſhould be ſtayed by ſo weak a 
cover as that of the bubble is, ö Bacon. 

The colours of bubbles, with which children 
play, are various, and change their ſituation vari- 
oully, without any reſpe& to confine or ſhadow, 

| . . Newton, 
2. Any thing which wants ſolidity and 
firmneſs; any thing that is more ſpe- 


cious than real. | 
The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, 
not lightly upon the ſtrength of the proceedings 
there, which was but a bubble, but upon letters 
fro.n the lady Margaret. Bacon. 
Then a ſoldier, 
Seeking the babble reputation, 
Even in the cannon's mouth. 
War, he ſung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty ne, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. | 


and there acts over the ſame brutiſh ſcene. South. | 


. ! 
BUC 
3. A cheat; a falſe ſhow, 

The nation then too late will find, 
Directors promiſes but wind, 
South-ſea at beſt a mighty bubble. 

4. The perſon cheated, 

Ceaſe, deareft mother, ceaſe to chide : 
Gany 's a cheat, and I'm a þubble ; ; 
Yet why this great exceſs of trouble ? - P55 

He has been my bubble theſe twenty years = 
to my certain knowledge, underſtand; no a of 
his own affairs, than a child in ſwaddling clot, 

1 Arbullex. 
To Bu'BBLE. v. n. [from the noun,] 
1. To riſe in bubbles. 

Alas! a crimſon river of warm blood, 
Like to a bubbling fountain ſtirr'd with wind 
Doth riſe and fall. Shaken 

Adder's fork, and blindworm's ſting, ; 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing : 

For a charm of pow” rful trouble, 
Like a hellbroth boitand bubble, Shateſpran, 
Seil — and pour forth blood and texr, 
; Dri, 

The ſame ſpring ſuffers at ſome times 2 vw 
mauifeſt remiſſion of its heat; at others, a; mz, 
nifeſt an increaſe of it; yea, ſometimes to thx 
exceſs, as to make it boil and bubble with extrens 
heat, = . Weidwarl, 

2. To run with a gentle noiſe, 

For thee the buvbling ſprings appear'd to moum, 

And whiſpering pines made vows for thy returr, 
Drecz, 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty e 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſunſhine to the bee, 
Are half ſo charming as thy ſight to me. P. 


To Bu'BBLE. v. a To cheat: a cant 
word, 

He tells me, with great paſſion, that ſhe þy 
bubbled him out of his youth; and has crilled h 
on to five and fifty. Ali. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young be 
better with a toy. Arbutint, 


Bu'BBLER. 2. /, from bubble.) A cheat 
What words can ſuffice to expreſe, how inf- 
nitely I efteem you, above all the great ones in ts 
part of the world; above all the Jews, jobbt 
bubblers ! . Digby i Pit 
Bu'BsBy. 2. /. A woman's breaſt, 
Foh ! ſay they, to ſee a handſome, briſk, gerte, 
young fellow, ſo much governed by a doat!ng % 


woman; why don't you go and ſuck the __ 
Arbutten. 


Bu“ BO. 2. / [Lat. from g, the groin. 
That part of the groin from the bend. 
ing of the thigh to the ſcrotum; ar 
therefore all tumours in that part at 
called buboes. Lure 

I ſuppurated it after the manner of 3 but 
opened it, and endeavoured deterſion. Vir, 


Saif 


With bu 
The cl 


Bumonoce'LE. 2. / [Lat. from ge., bes, 
the groin, and «7An, a rupture, ] 4p: "Shy 
ticular kind of rupture, when the lute. The 1 
tines break down into the groin. Jg by beir 

When the inteſtine, or omentum, falls througl : 


The gr 
Wiz; the 
home, and 
'dalf yeur, 

That li 


ow 

Eternal bu 
0 Buck 
„Jo faſt 
Like fa; 
8, lid be 


the rings of the abdominal muſcles into the on 
it is called hernia inguinalis, or if into the lenny 
ſcretalis : theſe two, though the firlt 2 
perly ſo called, are known by the name of 7 927 


Bu"pukLE. 2. / A red pimple 

His face is all bubukles, and whelks, and Ty | 
and flames of fire. Sei fe 
BucAN T ERS. 2. . A cant word fer dl 
privateers, or pirates of America. | 
BuCccELLA'TION. 2. /. [buccelia, —_ 
ful, Lat.] In ſome. — . 

1 e pieces 

ſignifies a dividing into large 2 -, 


France 
Wh 3 
Im ze 
Thus en 
fears 


BUCK. 2. , [hauche, Germ. ſuds, or he, Hg, 


Or who could ſuffer being here below? Pepe. 
1 


Fighting ſtill, and ſtill deſtroying. 


1. The liquor in which clothes are _ trap, 


B UC 


Buck! 1 would! could waſh myſelf of the Buck : 


1 warrant yOu» Shakeſpeare. 


The clothes waſhed in the liquor. 
1 Of late, not able to travel with her furred youu 
ſhe waſhes bucks here at home. Shakeſpeare. 
BUCK. . lꝛvch, Welſn; bock, Dutch; 
Jouc, Fr.] The male of the fallow deer ; 
the male of rabbits, and other animals. 
Bucks, goats, and the like, are ſaid to be tripping 
or ſaliant, that is, going or leaping. Peac bam. 
7 Buck. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
waſh clothes. : 

Here is a baſket; he may creep in here, and 
throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to 
| bucking» Shakeſpeare. 
4 BUCK» v. 1. [from the noun.] To 
copulate as bucks and does. ; 
The chief time of ſetting traps, is in their buck- 
ing time. | Mortimer. 
Bu'cxBAaSKET. 2. J The baſket in which 


clothes are carried to the waſh. 
They conveyed me into a buctbaſſet 3 rammed 
me in with foul ſhirts, foul ſtockings, and greaſy 
napkins. — Shakeſpeare. 
Buck BEAN. . . [bockſboonen, Dutch.] A 


plant; a ſort of trefoil. ; 

The bitter nauſeous plants, as centaury, buck- 
bare, gentian, of which tea may be made, or wines 
by infuſion. Fleyer. 
Bu'cxET. 2. /. [baquet, French.] 

1. The veſſel in which water is drawn out 


of a well. | 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets, filling one another 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down unſeen, and full of water. Sha}. 
Is the ſea ever likely to be evaporated by the ſun, 
or to be emptied with buckets P Bentley. 
2. The veſſels in which water is carried, 
particularly to quench a fire. 

Now itreets grow throng'd, and, buſy as by day, 
dome run for buckets to the hallow'd quire 
S"me cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play; 
And ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 


Dryden. 
The porringers, that in a row | 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, 
To a leſs noble ſubſtance chang'd, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang' d. Sift. 


BUCKLE. 2. / [4xvccl, Welſh, and the 
ſame in the Armorick ; Boucle, French.] 
A link of metal, with a tongue or catch, 
made to faſten one thing to another. 

Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. Shakeſpeare. 

The chlamys was a ſort of ſhort cloak tied with 
a buckle, commonly to the right ſhoulder. Arbuth. 

Three ſeal-rings 3 which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. Pope. 
The ſtate of the hair criſped and curled, 
by being kept long in the ſame ſtate, 
The greatest beau was dreſſed in a flaxen peri- 
2 155 the wearer of it goes in his own hair at 
75 nome, and lets his wig lie in bactle for a whole 
1 balf Neur. Spectator. 
a 97 An bende wig, which Gorgon's ſelf might 

n, | 
Pope, 


Eternal bur3/: takes in Parian ſtone, 


0 BUCKLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

„Jo faſten with a buckle. 

x Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 

Backicd below fair knighthood's bending knee. 
France, whoſ i rm, wa 

om 2 ole armour conſcience buckled on, 
ain Leal and charity brought to the field. Shak. 


Thus ever when I 
Thy fears act may . 


Fi nb 
ab fr 


for Wl 
a, 

| mouti 
auth 
jeces. 


Har 


or he. n you Carry your maſter's ridi A 

be yer en 6 ry your maſter's riding coat, wrap 

2” f trap, a it, and buckle them up cloſe with a 
5 


Swift. | 


buck, and of the ſeaſon too it ſhall |. 


— 


B U 


2. To prepare to do any thing: the meta- 
phor is taken from buckling on the ar- 
mour. | ; 

The Saracen, this hearing, roſe amain, + 
And catching up in haſte his three Nuare ſhield, 
And ſhining helmet, ſoon him buck/ed to the field. 

5 | Spenſer. 

3. To join in battle. 3 
The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, 

was forbidden to charge, until the foot of the avant- 

guard were buckled with them in front. Hayward. 


4. To confine. 
How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 
Thit the ſtretching of a ſpan 
Buckles in his ſam of age. Shakeſpeare. 


To Bu'CKLE. v. 2. [bucken, Germ.] 
1. To bend; to bow. 


1 The wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 


Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under life, 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper's arms. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To buckle to. To apply to; to attend. 

See the active, 2d ſenſe. - 
Now z covetous old crafty knave, | 

At dead of night, ſhall raiſe his ſon, and cry, 

Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie! 

Go, buckle to the law, Dryden. 

This is to be done in children, by trying them, 
when they are by lazineſs unbent, or by avocation 
bent another way, and endeavouring to make them 
buckle to the thing propoſed. Locke. 

3. To buckle with, To engage with; to 
encounter ; to join in a cloſe fight, like 
men locked or buckled together. 

For ſingle combat, thou ſhalt buckle 2virh me. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Yet thou, they ſay, for marriage doſt provide; 

Is this an age to buckle ⁊with a bride ? Dryden, 
BU CKLER. . /. [ bauccled, Welſh ; bou- 

clier, Fr.] A ſhield; a defenſive weapon 
buckled on the arm. 

He took my arms, and while I forc'd my way 

Through troops of fees, which did our paſſage tay ; 

My buckler o'er my aged father caſt, 

Still fighting, ſtill defending, as I paſt, Dryden. 

This medal compliments the emperor as the Ro- 
mans did dictator Fabius, when they called him the 
buckler of Rome. Addifon. 

To Bu'cKLER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To ſupport ; to defend. 

Fear not, ſweet wench, they ſhall not touch 

thee, Kate; 

I'll buc&ler thee againſt a million. Shakeſpeare. 

Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

Now bucklcr falſhood with a pedigree? Shakeſp. 
Bu'c&LER-THORN, 7. / Chriſt's thorn. 
Bu"ckMasT. z. /. The fruit or maſt of 

the beech tree. | | 
BVK RAM. 7. /. [ bougran, Fr.] A ſort of 

ſtrong linen cloth, ſtiffened with gum, 
uſed by taylors and ſtaymakers. 

1 have peppered two of them; two, I am fure, I 
have paid, two rogu:s in actram luitss Sbakeſp. 

Buck RAMs. . /. The ſame with 1/7 
garlick, 


pus, Lat. from the form of the leaf.] A 
plant. Miller. 
BU“ CE THOR RN. 2. , [rhamnus, Lat. ſup- 
poſed to be/fo called from bucc, Sax. 
the belly.] A tree that bears a purging 
berry. 

Bu'c 5 AT, n. . [buckweitz, Germ, 
. fagopyrum, Lat.] A plant. Miller, 
Buco'LiCK. adj. | Hoa t, from Heu., 

a cowherd.] Paſtoral, | 


Bu*cxsHorRN PLANTAIN. n. / [ corono- 


| 


1 
BUD. . / [ bouton, Fr. T 


of a plant; a gem. | 
Be as thou was wont to be, 
See as thbu waſt wont to ſee : 
Dian's Bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath ſuch force and bleſſed power. 
Writers ſay; as the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blaſting in the bud, 
Lofing his verdure even in the prime. Shakeſpeare. 
When you the flow'ps for Chloe twine, 
Why do you to her garland join | 
The meaneſt bud that falls from mine? Prior. 
Inſects wound the tender buds, with a long hol- 
low trunk, and depoſit an egg in the hole, with a 
ſharp corroding liquor, that cauſeth a ſwelling in 
the leaf, and cloſeth the orifice, Bentley. 
To Bub. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To put forth young ſhoots, or gems. 
Bud forth as a roſe growing by the brook of the 
field. - 
2. To riſe as a gem from the ſtalk. 
There the fruit, that was to be gathered from 
ſuch a conflux quickly budded out. Clarendon. 
HFeav'n gave him all at once, then ſnatch'd away, 
Ere mortals all his beauties could ſurvey : | 
Juſt like that flower that buds and withers in a day. 
; Dryden. 
Tho' lab'ring yokes on their own necks they 
fear'd, - . 
And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth fore- 
heads rear d. | Dryden's Sitenuss 
3- To be in the bloom, or growing.. 
Young budding virgin, fair and freſh and ſweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode? Sbaleſp. 
To Bu p. v. a. To inoculate ; to graff by 
inſerting a bud into the rind of another 
tree. : | ; 
Of apricocks, the largeſt is much improved by 
budding upon a peach ſtock, 
To BUDGE. v. . ¶ bouger, Fr.] To ſtir ; 


£: ſhoot 


Shakeſpe 


to move off the place: a low word. 


All your priſoners are 
In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell, 
They cannot budge till your releaſe. Shakeſpearee 
The mouſe ne'er ſhunn'd the cat, as they did 


budge 3 
From raſcals worſe than they. Shakeſpeares 
Hudibras. 


I thought th' hadſt ſcorn'd to budge 
For fear. | 

BuDpGE. adj. [of uncertain etymology.] 

Surly; ſtiff; formal. 


O fooliſhneſs of men! that lend their ears 
To thoſe budge doctors of the ftoick fur. Milton. 


BupGE. 2. /. The dreſſed ſkin or fur of 
lambs.” Dick. 
BV“ DOER. . /. [from the verb.] One 
that moves or ſtirs from his place. 
Let the firſt budger die the other's ſlave, 
And the gods doom him after. 
Bu"DGET. ». . [ bogette, French. ] 
1. A bag, ſuch as may be eaſily carried. 


It tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the ſowſkin budget 3 
Then my account 1 well may give, . 
And in the ſtocks avouch it. Shak:{prare, 
Sir Robert Clifford, in whoſe boſom, or budget, 
moſt of Perkin's ſecrets were laid up, was come 


into England, F Bacon. 
His budget with corruptions cramm'd, | 
The contributions of the damn'd. Swifts 


2. It is uſed for a ſtore, or ſtock. 
It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, 
when the fox's whole budget of inventions failed 


him. | | L'Eftrange, 
Burr. . . [from 6»falo.] E 
1. A ſort of leather prepared from the 


ſkin of the buffalo; uſed for waiſt belts, 


[ 


pouches, and military accoutrements. 
: mY Aer 
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BUF 


A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage be 55 


Deform' d, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. Dryden. | 


2. The fkins of elks and oxen drefled in 
oil, and prepared after the ſame manner 
as that of the buffalo. 


3. A military coat made of thick leather, | 


ſo that a blow cannot eaſily pierce it. 
A fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough, 
A wolf, nay worſe, a fellow all in buff. Shakeſp. 
T7 BUFF. v. a. [buffe, Fr.] To ſtrike : 
it is a word not in uſe. | 
There was a ſhock, 
To have l d out the blood 
From aught but a block. Ben | per 
BU'FFALO. . J. [Ital.] A kind of wild 
OX. 
| Become the unworthy browſe 
Of Buffalces, ſalt goats, and hungry cows. Dryden. 


BVET. . . [buffeto, Ital.] A blow 


with the fiſt; a box on the ear. 

O, 1 could divide myſelf, and go to buffets, for 
moving ſuch a diſh of ſkimmed milk with fo ho- 
nourable an action. Shakeſpeare. 

A man that fortune's bus and rewards 
Has ta'en with equal thanks. Shakeſpeare. 

Go, baffled coward, left I run upon thee, 

And with one buffet lay thy ſtructure low. Milton. 

Round his hollow temples, and his ears, 

His buckler beats; the fon of Neptune, ſtunn'd 
With theſe repeated buffers, quits the ground. 


Dryden. 
Buree"T. u. /. L ee Fr.] A kind 
of cupboard ; or 


t of ſhelves, where 
plate is ſet out to ſhew, in a room of 


entertainment. 
The rich buffet well-colour'd ſerpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons ipew to waſh your face. Pope. 
To Bu'rFET. v. a. | from the noun.] To 
ſtrike with the hand; to box; to beat. 
Why, woman, your huſband is in hjs old lunes 
again; he fo byfets himſelf on the forehead, crying, 
Peer out, peer out! that any madneſs, I ever yet 
beheld, ſeemed but tameneſs. Shakefpeare. 
Our ears are cudgell'd ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fiſt of France. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With luſty finews; throwing it aſide. 
gnſtantly II plung'd into the ſea, 
And buffcting the billows to her reſcue, 
Redeem' d her life with half the loſs of mine. 
Orwwaye 
To play a boxing- 


Shakeſp. 


To Bu'FFET. v. u. 
match. 

If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like 
a butcher. 2 Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Bur PETER. 11 [from buget.] A boxer; 
one that buffets. | 
Bu*FFLE. #. . [beuffie, Fr.] The ſam 
with buffalo; a wild ox. 
To Bu'FFLE. v. 1. [from the noun.] To 
puzzle; to be at a loſs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, 
bing, well-meaning mortal, Piſtorides, who lies 
equally under the contempt of both parties. Swifr. 

 Bu"FFLEHEADED. ad/j..[from buffle and 
 . head.) A man with a large head, like a 
buffalo; dull; ſtupid ; fooliſh. 
BUFFOCON. 2. /. [ buffer, French. ] 


1. A man whoſe profeſſion is to make ſport, | 


by low jeſts and antick poſtures; a jack- 
pudding. ' 

No prince would think himſelf greatly honoured, 
to have his proclamation canvaſſed on a publick 
age, and become the ſport of buffcons. Watts. 


2. A man that practiſes indecent raillery. 
It is the nature of drolls and buffoons, to be in- 
folent to thoſe that will bear it, and laviſh to 
others. | L'Eftrange. 


_ 1 


8 bakeſp. 


B U 


The bold bufſoon, whene'er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimicks, but with jeſt obſcene. {| 
f Garth. 


[from bn ron, 
tof a ba . ] 


BurFOONERY. 2. J. 


2. Low jeſts; ridiculous pranks; ſcurrile 
mirth. Dryden places the accent, im- 
properly, on the firſt ſyllable. 

Where publick miniſters encourage buffconery, 
it is no wonder if buffoons ſet up for publick mi- 
niſters. _- L' Eftrange. 

And whilft it laſts, let buffconery ſucceed, 
To make us laugh ; for never was more need. 


BUG. . J. A ſtinking inſe& bred in old 
houſehold ſtuff. In the following paſ- 
ſage; wings are erroneouſly aſcribed to 
„ 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, which ſtinks and ſtings. 
| Pope. 

1. /. [Tt is derived by ſome 

from big, by others from 


Bus. 
BUT G BEAR. 


ing.] A frightful object; a walking 


now uſed for a falſe terrour to frighten 


babes. | 
8 leaf and whiſtling wind they 
ear, 
As ghaſtly bug their hair on end does rear, 
Yet both do ftrive their fearfulneſs to feign. 
Fairy Queen. 
Sir, ſpare your threats; | 
The bug which you would fright me with, I ſeek. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Haſt not ſlept to-night ? would he not, naughty 
man, let it ſleep ? a bugbear take him. Shakeſp. 
We have a horrour for uncouth monſters ; but, 
upon experience, all theie bugs grow familiar and 
eaſy to us. L' Eftrange. 
Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender 
minds of children, fink deep, ſo as not eaſily, if 


Bu'c6GinEss. 2. % [from buggy.] The 
ſtate of being infected with bugs. 
Bu'ccy. adj. [from bug.] Abounding 
with bugs. 
Bu'cLE. 7. / [from bugen, Sax. 
Bu”GLEHORN. d to bend, Skinner ; from 
bucula, Lat. a heifer, Junius; from 
bugle, the bonaſus, Lye.] A hunting 
horn. | 
Then took that ſquire an horny bug/e ſmall, 
Which hung adown his fide in twiſted gold, 
And taſſels gay. Fairy Queen. 
I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, 
or hang my * in an inviſible baldrick. Shakeſp. 
e gave his bugle horn a blaſt, 


That through the woodland echo'd far and wide. 
Tickell, 


/. A ſhining bead of black 


„ 


2 * 


— 


Bu'GLE. u. 
glaſs. 
Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 
Perfum'd for a lady's chamber. Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. SA k 


_ 


plant. Miller. 


BoB. 2. /. A ſort of wild ox. 


* 
- 


Phillips World of Words. 
Bu*cLoss. =. /. {from Buglaſſum, Lat.] 


The herb ox-tongue. 


ſpectre, imagined to be ſeen : generally 


; 


Dryden. | 


pug ; bug, in Welſh, has the ſame mean- | 


ever, to be got out again. Locke. | 
To the world, no bugbear is ſo great, 
As want of figure, and a ſmall eſtate. Pope. 


 Bu'cLE. 7. . [from bugula, Lat.] A 


ö 


AE .- 


To BUILD. v. a. preter, I 3215 
built. ie, Dutch. N 
1. To raiſe from the ground; to 
fabrick, or an Slide eo Rake z 
Thou ſhalt not build an houſe unto my name, 


When uſurers tell their gold in the „ 
And whores and bawds do churches bil. Sha 
2. To raiſe in any laboured form. " 
When the head-dreſs was built up in a coup! f 
cones and ſpires, which ſtood ſo excefſively wy 
the fide of the head, that a woman, who 1 
pigmy without her head-dreſs, appeared like ac : 
loſſus upon putting it on. Hela, 


3. To raiſe any thing on a ſupport or 
foundation. 5 | 
Love built on beauty, ſoon as beauty, dies; 
Chooſe this face, chang'd by no deformities, 5 
I would endeavour to deſtroy thoſe Curious, G 
groundleſs ftruftures, that men have lat up of 
opinions alone. Bk 
To BUILD. w. n. 
1. To play the architect. 


To build, to plant, whatever yon intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend. 
2. To depend on; to reſt on. 

By a man's authority, we here underſtand tie 
force which his word hath for the aflurance of a. 
ther's mind, that buildeth upon it, Hite, 

Some build rather upon the abuſing of other, 
and putting tricks upon them, than upon ſouncnel 
of their own proceedings. Burr, 

Even thoſe who had not taſted of your favour, 
yet 51i/t ſo much on the fame of your beneficence, 
that they bemoaned the loſs of their expeCtations, 

Dry, 

This is certainly a much ſurer way, than Waal 

on the interpretations of an author, who does nit 
conſider how the ancients uſed to think. Ad, 


BUILD ER. 2. /; [from Build.) He thi 


Pt, 


wy 


builds; an architect. | 


They found, they felt, they had no leaſe 1 oa 
GH 
When they, which had ſeen the beauty of tr: 
firſt temple built by Solomon, beheld how far i: 
excelled the ſecond, which had not bir of lt! 
abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes the prophet. 
endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. Ha. 
Mark'd out for ſuch an uſe, as if 'twere meant 
I' invite the builder, and his choice prevent, 
Den ar. 
Her wings with lengthen'd honour let her ſpre:, 
And, by her greatneſs, ſhew her builder“ * 
Fife 
BurLDING. z. , [from Build.] A fabric; 
an edifice. 
Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's at. r., 
Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. SSH 
View not this ſpire by meaſure giv'n 
To buildings rais'd by common hands: 
That fabrick riſes high as heav'n, | 
Whoſe baſis on devotion ſtands. . Pris 
Among the great variety of ancient coins uf 
I faw at Rome, I could not but take fare 
notice of ſuch as relate to any of the buildings © 
ſtatues that are ſtill extant. Sali 
BuiLT. 2. / [from Build. 
1. The form; the ſtructure. 
As is the built, ſo different is the fight; 
Their mountain ſhot is on our fails deſign d 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets 1 
And through the yielding planks a _ 4 
[ . . = . 
2. Species of building. ; 4 
There is hardly any country, which 8 ſear 
ſhipping as Ireland; the reaſon muſt be, * br 
city of timber proper for this built. 4. 
BULB. 2. / [from bulbus, Lat.] 37% 
body, or root. 3 
Take up your early autumnal tulips, a0 6" 


| if you will remove them. 


But fore- accounting oft makes builder: miſß; 


Evelyn s Kal, ii 
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B UL. 


bulb, or ball of the eye, che 


the , 
Jf we ente or coat thereof, is made thick, 


i brane 
woch, or dong, that it is a very hard — 5 
ze a rupture in it. | ay. 
i aw OG adj. ¶ balbaceus, Lat.] The 
ſame with bulbous. Dia. 
| Bur nous: adj. [from bulb.) Containing 


bulbs; conſiſting of bulbs ; having 
round or roundiſh knobs. 

There are of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, 
and hirſute roots. And 1 take it, in the bulbous, 
the ſap haſteneth moſt to the air and ſun. Bacon. 

Cet up your traps for vermin, eſpecially amongſt 
our bulbeas roots. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

'* Their leaves, after they are ſwelled out, like 
a bulbous root, to make the bottle, bend inward, 
or come again cloſe to the ſtalk. Ray on the Create 

®,-BuLGE. v. #. [It was originally 
written bilge : bilge was the lower part 
of the ſhip, where it ſwelled out ; 
= biz, Sax. a bladder. ] : 
I. To take in water; to founder, 
* ao Thrice round the ſhip was toſt, 
Then lulg'd at once, and in the deep was loſt, 
| Dryden. 


2, To jut out. 

The fide, or part of the fide of a wall, or any 
tber that bulges from its bottom or foundation, 
1 ſeid to batter, or hang over the foundation. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


and e, hunger. ] An enormous appe- 
tite, attended with fainting, and cold- 
neſs of the extremities. 


largeſt part of a man.] 


1. Magnitude of material ſubſtance ; maſs. 
Againſt theſe forces there were prepared near one 
hundred ſhips 3 not ſo great of $4/k indeed, but 

of more nimble motion, and more ſerviceable. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 

The Syaniards and 

great 64/4; but fitter for the merchant than the 
man of war, for burden than for battle. Raleigh. 
Though an animal arrives at its full growth 
t a certain age, perhaps it never comes to its 
all blk till the laſt period of life. Arbuthnet. 
2. Size; quantity. . 
Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind 
a3 they ſubſiſt in themſelves, and by their own 
natural baſk paſs into the apprehenſion z but they 
eie taken in by their ideas. South, 
3. The groſs; the majority; the main 

maſs. 5 . 
Thoſe very points, in which theſe wiſe men 
%fagreed from the bulk of the people, are points 


in which they agreed with the received doctrines of 


vur nature, Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Change in property, through the bulk of a na- 
en, makes flow marches, and its due power al- 
ways attends it. Swift. 

The bu of the debt muſt be leſſened gradually. 


a : Sabi kts 
4. Main fabrick. | y 
He rai>'d a figh ſo piteous and profound, 
That it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 
And end his being, Shakeſpeare. 
. The main part of a ſhip's cargo; as, 
i to break Bulk, is to open the cargo. 

K. 1. / [from bielcke, Dan. 
yo part of a building jutting out. 
3 e behind this bu/k, Straight will he come: 

Ys 

E The k 
ate in him; he took down the body, and laid it 
Arbus bnat's Hiſtory of FJ. Bull. 
5 4. A partition made acroſs 
: Fs with boards, whereby one part 
divided from another, 


rom 


Die. | 
BULK. . / [ bulcke, Dutch, the breaſt, or 


Portugueſe have ſhips of 


to the com 


Tis. | 


BUL 
Bu"LxINEss. 2. , [from bulky,] Great- 
neſs of ſtature, or ſize. 

Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ſerve in- 
ftead of money, becauſe of its bulkineſs, and 
change of its quantity. Locke. 

Bu'L&ky. adj, [from bulk.) Of great ſize 
or ſtature, 

Latreus, the bu/&ieſt of the double race, 

Whom the ſpoil'd arms of ſlain Haleſus grace, 
Dryden. 


Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 
Cries vengeance ; and Oreſtes* bulky rage, 
Unſatisfy d with margins cloſely writ, 
Foams o'er the covers. Dryden. 

The manner of ſea engagements, which was to 
bore and tink the enemy's ſhips with the roſtra, 
gave bulky and high ſhips a great advantage. 


BULL. 2. J. [6ulle, Dutch.] 


Arbuthnot. | 


1. The male of black cattle ; the male to | 


a COW, . 

A gentlewoman, Sir, and a kinſwoman of my 
maſter s. Even ſuch kin as the pariſh heifers are 
to the town bull, Shakeſpeare. 

Bulls are more criſp upon the forehead than 

COWSs Bacon. 
Beſt age to go to bull, or calve, we hold, 
Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. May. 
2. In theſcriptural ſenſe, an enemy power- 
ful, fierce, and violent. | 
Many bu/ls have compaſſed me: ſtrong bulls of 
Baſhan have beſet me round. 
3- One of the twelve ſigns of the zodiack, 

At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, . 

And the bright Bull receives him. Themſon. 
4. A letter publiſhed by the pope. 

A bull js letters called apoſtolick by the cano- 

niſts, ſtrengthened with a leaden feal, and contair.- 

ing in them the decrees and commandments of 

the pope or biſhop of Rome, E Ayliffe. 

There was another fort of ornament wore by the 

' young Fobility, called bul/z; round, or of the 
figure of a heart, hung about their necks like dia- 
mond croſſes, Thoſe bullz came afterwards to 
be hung to the diplomas of the emperors and popes, 
from whence they had the name of bulls, Arbuth. 

It was not till after a freſh ¼ of Leo's had de- 
cared how inflexible the court of Rome was in the 
point of abuſes. Atterbury. 

5. A blunder; a contradiction. 

I confeſs it is what the Engliſh call a bull, in 
the expreſſion, though the ſenſe be manifeſt 
enough. : Pope's Letters. 

Bu, in compoſition, generally notes the 

large ſize of any thing, as bull-head, 

| bulruſh, bull-trout ; and is therefore only 

an augmentative ſyllable, without much 
reference to its original ſignification. 

BULL-BAITING. z. . {from bull and bait.] 
The ſport of baiting bulls with dogs. 


What am I the wiſer for knowing that Trajan 


was in the fifth year of his tribuneſhip, when he | 


entertained the people with a horſe-race or bu//- 
baiting ? Addiſon. 

BULL-BEEF. . . [from bull and beef,] 
Coarſe beef; the fleſh of bulls. 


They want their porridge and their fat bu/l- | 


beeves. Shakeſpeare. 
BuLL-BEGGAR, ». /. ee. word proba- 
bly came from the inſolence of thoſe who 
begged, or raiſed money by the pope's 


bull.] Something terrible ; ſomething | 


to fright children with. 

"Theſe fulminations from the Vatican were 
turned into ridicule; and, as they were called bull 
beggars, they were uſed as words of ſcorn and 
contempt. Hliffe. 


BU1L-CALF. . from bull and calf.) | 
A he-calf; uſed for a ſtupid fellow: 
a term of reproach. .. | 


BurL-pos. #. / [from 6ull and dog. 


BuLL-FLY. 
BuLL-BEE. 


Pjalms. | 


BU. 


And, Falſtaff, you carried your guts away as 
nimbly, and roared for mercy, and till ran and 
roared, as ever I heard a bull-calf, Shakeſpeare. 


A 
dog of a particular form, remarkable 
for his courage. He is uſed in baiting 
the bull ; and this ſpecies is ſo peculiar 
to Britain, that they are ſaid to degene- 
rate when they are carried to other coun- 
tries. 
All the harmleſs part of him is that of a bul/- 
dog; they are tame no longer than they are not 


oftended. Addiſon. 


BuLL-FinCH. 2. , [rubicilla.] A ſmall 


bird, that has neither ſong nor whiſtle 

of its own, yet is very apt to learn, if 

taught by the mouth.  _.. 

| Phillips's World of Words. 

The blackbird whiſtles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow bu/l-finch anſwers from the groves. 


Thenſone 

1. J. An inſet. : 

| Phillips's World of Words. 

BULL-HEAaD. 2. , [from bull and head.] 
1. A ſtupid fellow; a blockhead. 


2. The name of a fiſh. 7 
The miller's thumb, or Ball- bead, is a fiſh 
of no pleaſing ſhape; it has a head big and flat, 
much greater than ſuitable to its body z a mouth 
very wide, and ufually gaping ; he is without teeth, 
but his lips are very rough, much like a file; he 
hath two fins near to his gills, which are roundiſh 
ox creſted ; two fins under his belly, two on the 
back, one below the vent, and the fin of the tail. 
is round. Nature hath painted the body of this 
fiſh with whitiſh, blackiſh, browniſh ſpots. They 
are uſually full of ſpawn all the ſummer, which - 
ſwells their vents in the form of a dug. The 
bull-hcad begins to ſpawn in April; in winter we 
know no more what becomes of them than of 
eels or ſwallows. Walton. 
3. A little black water vermin. 
Phillips's World of Words. 
BuLrr-TROUT. z. /. A large kind of 


trout. 
There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a 
bull-trout, of a much greater length and bigneſs: 
than any in theſe ſouthern parts. Walton. 


BUuLL-WEED. 2. / The ſame with Lnap- 
— e 
BuLL-wORT, or HOPS-WEED. 2. /c 

[ammi, Lat.] ant. | 


Bu'LLace. . /. A wild four plum. 

In October, and the beginning of November, 
come lervices, medlars, bu/laces ; roſes cut or 
removed, to come late; holyoaks, and ſuch like. 

| Bacon. 

BV “LLET. 2. / [ boulet, Fr.] A round ball 
of metal, uſually ſnot out of guns. 

As when the deviliſh iron engine, wrought 
In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies ſkill, 

With windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
And ramm'd with þ#//zt round, ordain'd to kill. 

: Spenſer. 

Glaffer, their leader, deſperately fighting. a 
mongſt the foremoſt of the janizaries, was at once 
ſhot with two bullets, and ſlain. Knolless 

And as the built, ſo different is the fight; 
Their mounting ſhot is on our fails deſign'd; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets Eight, 

And through the yielding planks a paſſage find. 
Dryden. 


Bu'ELIOw. 1. ,. Lbillan, Er. ] Gold or filver 


in the lamp, unwrought, uncoined. 

The balance of trade muſt of neceſſity be re- 
turned in coin or bullion. Bacon. 

5 A ſecond multitude, 

With wond'rous art, found out the maſſy ore, 
Seyering each kind, and ſeumm'd the bullion droſs. 
. Bs N Milton. 
Bullion 
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Bullim is filver whoſe work manſlip has no va- 
Ine. And thus foreign coin hath no value here 
for its ſtamp, and our coin is bullion in foreign 
dominions, Locke. 

In every veſſel there is ſtowage for immenſe 
treaſures, when the cargo is pure Bullion. Addiſon. 


Burti'riox. 2. / from bull, Lat.] The 
act or ſtate of boiling. 
There is to be obſerved in theſe diſſolutions, 
which will not eaſily incorporate, what the effects 
are, as the bullition, the precipitation to the bot- 
tom, the ejaculation towards the top, the ſaſpen- 
ſion in the midit, and the like. Bacon. 


Bu'LLOCK. 2. . [from Bull.] A young bull. | 


Why, that 's ſpoken like an hone drover: ſo 


they ſell bullocks. Shakeſpeare. 

Some drive the herds ; here the fierce bullock 
ſcorns | 

Th' appointed way, and runs with threat'ning 


horns. Corviey. 


Until the tranſportation of cattle into England | 


was prohibited, the quickeft trade of ready money 
here was driven by the ſale of young bullocks. 
Temple. 


Bu'LLy. #. /. [Skinner derives this word 
from burly, as a corruption in the pro- 
nunciation ; which is very probably 
right: or from bulky, or bull- eyed; 
which are leſs probable. 
come from Sull, the pope's letter, im- 


plying the inſolence of thoſe who came | 


inveſted with authority from the papal 
court ?] A noiſy, bluſtering, quarrelling 
fellow: it is generally taken for a man 
that has only the appearance of courage. 
Mine hoſt of the garter !==What ſays my bu/!y 
rock ? Speak ſcholarly and wifely, Shakeſpeare. 
All on a ſudden the doors flew open, and in 
comes a crew of roaring bullies, with their wenches, 
their dogs, and their bottles, L'Eſtrange. 
Tis fo ridic'lous, but ſo true withal, 
A Bully cannot fleep without a brawl. Dryden. 
A ſcolding hero is, at the worſt, a more tolerable 
character than a y in petticoats. Addiſon. 
The little man is a Bully in his nature, but, 
when he grows cholerick, I confine him till his 
wrath is over. Aaddiſen. 

To Bu'LLY. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

overbear with noiſe or menaces. . 
Prentices, pariſh clerks, and hectors. meet, 
He that is drunk, or b»/ly'd, pays the treat. King. 

To Bu'LLY. v. 2. To be noiſy and quar- 
relſome. 

Bu“LxVUs R. . /; [from bull and ruſb.] A 
large ruſh, ſuch as grows in rivers, with- 
out knots ; though Dryden has given it 
the epithet tnotty; confounding it, pro- 
bably, with the reed. 


To make fine cages for the nightingale, | 
And baſkets of bulruſhes, was my wont. Spenfer. 
All my praiſes are but as a bz/ruſþ caſt upon a 
ftream ; they are born by the ſtrength of the cur- 
rent. Dryden. 
The edges were with bending ofiers crown'd ; 
The knotty bulruſb next in order ſtood, 
And a!! within of reeds, a trembling wood. Dryden. 


BU'LW ARK. . /. [ bolwercke, Dutch; 
probably only from its ſtrength and 
largeneſs.] £3 

1. What is now called a baſtion. 

But him the fquire made quickly to retreat, 
Encountering fierce with fingle fword in hand, 


And *twixt him and his lord did like a bultvart 
3 a 


Spenſer. 
8 They oft repair 6 
© Their earthern Bis gainſt the ocean flood. 
a Fairfax . 


Wie have bulwarks round us; 


Within our walls are troops enur d to toll. _ 


May it not 


J 


BUM 


2. A fortification, 


Taking away needleſs bulwarks, divers were de- 
moliſhed upon the ſea coaſts. Hayward. 
Our naval ſtrength is a bu/wwark to the nation. 
| Addiſon. 
3. A ſecurity ; a ſcreen ; a ſhelter. | 

Some making the wars their bu/{wark, that have 
before gored the gentle boſom of peace with pillage 
and robbery. Shakeſpeare. 


To Bu'LWaRK. wv. a. [from the noun.) 


Te fortify ; to ſtrengthen with bulwarks. 
And yet no bulwark'd town, or diſtant coaſt, 
Preſerves the beauteous youth from being ſeen. 
| Addiſon. 


BUM. 2. / [ bomme, Dutch. ] The buttocks ; 


the part on which we fit. 
The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for threefoot ſtool miſtaketh me, 
Then flip J from her bum, down topples ſhe. Shak. 
This ſaid, he gently rais'd the knight, 
And ſet him on his bum upright. 
From duſty ſhops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the bum. Dryden. 
The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 
But profound thought will bring the gout ; 
And that with bum on couch we lie, | 
Becauſe our reaſon 's ſoar'd too high, . 


BumBa'1l1Py. . /. [This is a corrup- 
tion of bound bailiff, pronounced by 
gradual corruption bour, bun, bum bai- 
diff.] A bailiff of the meaneſt kind; 

one that is employed in arreſts. 


Go, Sir Andrew, ſcout me for him at the corner 


of the orchard, like a bumbailif. Shakeſpeare. 
Bu"mBarD. 2. /. [wrong written for bom- 
bard; which ſee.] A great gun; a 
black jack ; a leathern pitcher. 
Yond ſame black cloud, yond huge one looks 


Like a foul bambard, that would ſhed his liquor. 
Shakeſfeare. 


Bu"MBAST. z. , [falſely written for Com- 
baſt ; 9 and bombaſine being men- 
tioned, with great probability, by Fu- 
vius, as coming from boom, a tree, and 
ſein, ſilk; the ſilk or cotton of a tree. 

Mr. Szeevens, with much more probabi- 
lity, deduces them all from bombycinus.] 

1. Acloth made by ſewing one ſtuff upon 

another; patchwork. h t 


The uſual bumbaſt of black bits ſewed into eg 


mine, our Engliſh women are made to think very 
fine. G 

2. Linen ſtuffed with 
wadding. | 

We have receĩiv'd your letters full of love, 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, 
As bumbaſt, and as lining to the time. Shakeſp. 


Bu u. . , [perhaps from um, as being 

prominent.] A ſwelling ; a protube- 

It had upon its brow a bump as big as a young 

cockrel's ſtone 3 a perilous knock, and it cried 

bitterly. | Shakeſpeare. 
Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 

Hang by a ſtring, in bumps his fore head rife. Dryd. 


To Bumy. v. a. [from bombus, Lat.] To 
make a loud noiſe, or bomb. [See 
Bomn.] It is applied, I think, only to 
the bittern. | 


Then to the water's brink the laid her head, 


And as a bittour 6ymps within a reed, . 
To thee alone, O lake, ſhe ſaid Dryden. 


Bu'myex. ». , [from bump.] A cup filled 


till the liquor ſwells over the brims. 
5 Places his delight 
All day in playing $:mpers, and at night 
Reels to the bawds. Didem Juvenal. 


Hudibras. 


cotton; ſtuffing d 


| 


r 
2 : 
To Buncu. v. a. [from noun.] To 


Bux cRBA“CE RD. adj. [from 


- 


BUN 


Bu'MPKIN, . Fog [This word js of bh. 


certain etymology ; Henſhaw derive. : 
from pumkin, a ing of — 
or melon. This ſeems harſn; Yet we 
uſe the word cabbage-head in the = | 
ſenſe. Bump is uſed amongſt us om 


| knob, or lump: may not bumphin be 


much the ſame with clodpate, logper 
black, and Slocibead?] An — 
heavy ruſtick; a country lout. 

The poor bumpkin, that had never heard of fuck 
delights before, bleſſed herſelf at the change of } 
condition. L'Eftras 5 

A heavy bumptin, taught with daily care, : 
Can never dance three ſteps with a becoming air, 

In his white cloak the magiſtrate 8 Jie, 
The country bumpkin the ſame liv'ry wears, 554 

It was a favour to admit them to breetirg; 
they might be ignorant bumpkins and clowns, f 
they pleaſed, 2 


BuU"MPKINLY. ad}, [from bunplin.] Har. 


ing the manners or appearance of; 
clown ; clowniſh. 

He is a ſimple, blundering, and yet conceitey 
fellow, who, aiming at deſcription, and the tufick 
wonderful, gives an air of bumptinly romance tu 
all he tells, Clariſe, 


BUNCH, . . [buncler, Daniſh, the 


crags of the mountains .] 


1. A hard lump; a knob. 


They will carry their treaſures upon the burda 
of camels, to a pcople that ſhall not profit them, 
Jaicb, xxx, 6, 


He felt the ground, which he had wont to find 


even and ſoft, to be grown hard, with little round 
balls or bunches, like hard boiled eggs. 


A cluſter; many of the ſame kind proy- 


B 9. 


ing together. 
Vines, with cluſt'ring bunches growing. Hal. 
Titian ſaid, that he knew no better rule for the 
diſtribution of the lights and ſhadows, than tis 
obſervation drawn from a bunch of grapes. Di. 
For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, 
And the laſt bleſſings of the year are thine. Dj, 


3- A number of things tied together, 


And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore, 
Fairy Qa. 
All? I know not what ye call all; but if [ 
fought not with fifty of them, I am a bun > 
raddiſh. Shakeſteara 
Ancient Janus, with his double face 
And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dgi. 
The mother's bunch of keys, or any thing they 
cannat hurt themſelves with, ſerves to divert litti 
children. Lickes 


4. Any thing bound into a knot : as, 4 


bunch of ribbon ; a tuft, 
Upon the top of all his lofty 7900 
A bunch of hairs diſcorer'd diver" * 


With ſprinkled pearl and gold f uy dreft, 


. 
St: er. 


ſwell out in a bunch; w grow out in 


protuberances. By 
It has the reſemblance of a champignon beet: 

it is opened, bunching out into a large round nod 

at one end. Weedrvarts 


bunch and 
back.) Having bunches on the back; 
crookbacxed. 


The day ſhall come, that thou thalt wiſh for 8 


- o 2 . * 9 d. 
To help thee curſe this pois nous S, Hul d toa 
| $hokelfiath 


Bo'xcHIN ESS. 1. , [from burcty.] Ide 


quality of being bunchy, or growing n 


bunches. 


Bu vc HY, adj, {from bunch.] Growing 


In bunches ; having tufts. * 


BUN 
itinguiſhed from other 
and the ſhortneſs of his 


Grew. 


He is more eſpecially d 
birds, by his bunch tail, 
legs. 5 
BUNDLE. 1. . [byndle, Sax. from bynd.] 
1. A number of things bound together. 
1. As to the bundles of petitions in eee they 
_ for the moſt part, petitions 0 pg 5 
; Try, lads, can you this bundle break; 
Then bids the youngeſt of the ſix 
Take up a well-bound heap of ſticks, 
|, A roll; any thing rolled up. 

i She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under 
her arm; but finding herſelf overloaden, ſhe drop- 
ped the good man, and brought away the bundle. 
SGß᷑pectator. 
97 BuxDLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


tie in a bundle; to tie together: with 


Swift, 


Y. N P 
W. ought to put things together as well as we 


can, d:&ring cauſu; but, after all, ſeveral things 

will not be Hundled up together, under our terms 

and ways of ſpeaking. Locke. 
See how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frize; 

As if a man, in making poſies, 

Should bundle thiſtles up with roſes. Swvif}, 


BUNG. 2. / [bing, Welſh.] A ſtopple for 


a barrel. | 


After three nights are expired, the next morn- | 


inz pull out the bung ſtick, or plug. Mortimer. 
BY xc. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtop; 
to cloſe up. 85 
Br'x HOLE. 1. /. [from Bung and Hole.] 
The hole at which the barrel is filled, 
and which is afterwards ſtopped up. 


Why may not imagination trace the nobleſt duſt 
of Alexander, till he find it ſtopping a bungbole? 


Shakeſpeare. 
To BUNGLE. wv. x. [See BuNGLER.] 
To perform clumſily. | 


| When men want light, TRE 
They make but bungling work. Dryden. 
Letters to me are. not ſeldom opened, and then 
ſealed in a lungling manner before they come tc 
my hands. 
7; Bu'xGLE. v. a. To botch; to manage 


clumfily ; to conduct awkwardly: with 
1. N ; 
Other devils, that ſuggeſt by treaſons, 
Do botch and bungle up damnation, 
With Pe colours, and with forms, being 
tetcht : 
From gliſt ring ſemblances of piety. Shakeſpeare. 
They m_ lame miſchief, though they mean 
It well: : 
Their int'reſt is not finely drawn, and hid, 
| But ſeams are coarſely bunglad up, and ſeen. Dryd. 
Bu'xGLE. z. J [from the verb.] A botch; 
an awkwardneſs ; an inaccuracy ; a 
clumſy performance, 
Errours and bungles are committed, when the 
matter is 1napt or Contumaciouss  ' 
= Ray on the Creaticn. 
U NCLER, n. .. [ bwngler, Welſh ; q. bon 
e, i. e. the laſt or loweſt of the pro- 
feſſon. Davies.] A bad workman ; a 
clumſy performer; a man without fill. 
Painters, at the firſt, were ſuch bunglers, and ſo 
rule, that, when they drew a cow or a hog, they 
were fain to write over the head what it was; 


8 the beholder knew not what to make of 


1 


| Hard features every bungl:x can command; 
1 draw true beauty ſhews a maſter's hand. Dryd. 
Nr thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, 
n Enving wrong will make the pannel ſplit. 
Bv'scLING) d DEF IR 5 
NGLY, adv, [from bungling. 
Clumſily ; . on” 


Swift. . 


Peacham on Drawing. |- 


To denominate them monſters, they muſt have 
had ſome ſyſtem of parts, compounded of ſolids 
and fluids, that executed, though but bunglingly, 
their peculiar functions. . Bentley. 
Bunn. z. / ¶ bunelo, Span.] A kind of 
ſweet bread. | 
Thy ſongs are ſweeter to mine ear, 
Than to the thirſty cattle rivers clear, 
Or winter porridge to the lab'ring youth, 
Or Junns and ſugar to the damſel's tooth. 
| Gay's Paſtorals. 
Bu Nr. . . [ corrupted, as Sinner thinks, 
from bent.) A ſwelling part; an in- 
creaſing cavity. 

The wear is a frith, reaching ſlopewiſe through 
the ooze, from the land to low water mark, and 
having in it a bunt, or cod, with an eye-hook, 
where the fiſh entering, upon the coming back 
with the ebb, are ſtopped from iſſuing out again, 

| forſaken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. 
_ Carew. 
To Bu Nr. v. . [from the noun. ] To ſwell 
out: as, the ſail Sunts out. 
Bu N TER. z. /. A cant word for a woman 


who picks up rags about the ſtreet; and 


uſed, by way of contempt, for any low | 


vulgar woman. : | 
Bu'nTiNG. 2. /. [emberiza alba,] The 
name of a bird. Mo | | 

I took this lark for a hunting. Shakeſpeare. 

BN TIN CG. A. . The ſtuff of which a 
ſhip's colours are made. | 

BUOY. . /. [ Bond, or boye, Fr. beya, Span.) 
A piece of cork or wood floating on the 
water, tied to a weight at the bottom, 

The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a buoy, 

Almoſt too ſmall for fight. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Like buoys, that never fink into the flood, 

On learning's ſurface we but lie and nod. 
| Pope's Danciad, 
To Buoy. v. a. from the noun. The « 
is mute in both.] To keep afloat; to 
bear up. 

All art is uſed to fink epiſcopacy, and launch 
preſbytery, in England; which was lately byoyed 
up in Scotland, by the like artifice of a covenant, 

| | King Charles. 

The water which riſes out of the abyſs, for the 
ſupply of ſprings and rivers, would not have ſtopped 
at the ſurface of the earth, but marched directly 
up into the atmoſphere, wherever there was heat 
enough in the air to continue its aſcent, and Bucy 
it up. 

To Buoy. v. 2. To float; to riſe by ſpe- 
cifick lightneſs. | 

Riſing merit will Sey up at laſt. 7 

' Pope's Eſſay en Criticiſm. 
Buo'yancy. ». /. [from buoyant.] The 
quality of floating. 

All the winged tribes owe their flight and &uoy- 
ancy to it, Derham's Phy ſico- Theology. 

Buo'yaNnT. adj. [from buoy.] Floating ; 
light; that which will not ſink. Dryden 
ules the word, perhaps improperly, for 
ſomething that has denſity enough to 
hinder a floating body from ſinking. 


I ſwom with the tide, and the water under me 


was Euoyante Dryden. | 
His once ſo vivid nerves, 
So full of buoyant ſpirit, now no more 5 
Inſpire the courſe, 'Themfon's Autumn. 


Bur, Bou, Bog, come from the Sax. 
bun, an inner chamber, or place of ſhade 
and retirement. GibJon's Camden. 

Bus. n./. [lappa: bourre, Fr. is down 
the bur being filled with a ſoft zomentum, 
or down.] A rough head of a plant, 


Weaudward's Natural Hiſtory. | 


BUR 


called a burdock, which ſticks to the hair a 


or clothes. . 
Nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, burr, 
Loſing both beauty and utility. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
_ off, thou cat, thou 6%; vile thing, let 
ooſe ; 
Or will ſhake thee from me like a ſerpent. Shak. 
Dependents and ſuitors are always the burs, and. 
ſometimes the briers, of favourites. Motton. 
Whither betake her 
From the chill dew, amongſt rude burs and thiſtles. 
Milt Ns 
And where the vales with violets once were- 
crown'd, | : 
Now knotty burs and thorns diſgrace the ground. 
| Dryden. 
A fellow ſtuck like a bur, that there was no 
ſhaking him off. Arbuthnar's Hift. of Jobn Bull. 


BU RK BOT. 2. / A fiſh full of prickles. 
; Dick. 


Bu K DETLAIs. 1. /. A ſort of grape. 
BURDEN. 2. /. [bynSen, Sax. and there- 


fore properly written burthen. It is 
ſuppoſed to come from burdo, Lat. a 
mule.] | 
1. Aload; ſomething to be carried: 
Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and fore blows 
For finking under them. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
It is of uſe in lading of ſhips, and may help to 
3 ſhew what burden, in the ſeveral kinds, they will 
bear. ; : Bacon's. Phyſical Remains. 
2. Something grievous or weariſome. 
Couldſt thou ſupport 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear ? 
Milton. 
None of the things that are to learn, ſhould ever 
be made a burden to them, or impoſed on them as 


- 


a taſk. Locte. 
Deaf, giddy, helpleſs, left alone, 
To all my friends a burden grown. | Swift, 


3. A birth : now obſolete. 
Thou hadſt a wife once, call'd ZEmilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair ſons. Sbaleſp. 
4. The verſe repeated in a ſong ; the bob; 
the chorus. 
At ev'ry cloſe ſhe made, th' attending throng 
Reply'd, and bore the burden of the ſong. 
| | a Fables. 
5. The quantity that a ſhip will carry, or 
the capacity of a ſhip: as, a ſhip of a 
hundred tons burden. | | 
To BURDEN. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


load; to incumber. 
Burden not thyſelf above thy power. 
| Ecclus. Xiit. 2. 
I mean not that other men be eaſed, and you 
burdered. ; Corinthians, vill. 13. 
With meats and drinks they had ſuffic'd, | 
Not burden d nature. ; Milton. 
Bu'speneR. 2. /. [from burden.) A 
loader; an oppreſſor. 
Bu"RDENOUS. adj. [from burden. ] 
1. Grievous ; oppreſſive; weariſome. 
Make no jeſt of that which hath ſo earneſtly 
pierced me through, nor let that be light to thee 
which to me is ſo burdencus. Sidney. 
2. Uſeleſs; cumberſome. 
To what can I be uſeful, wherein ſerve, 
But to fit idle on the houſhold hearth, 
A burd nous drone, to viſitants a gaze. 
Milton's Sampſon Agoniſtes. 
Pu*RDENSOME. adj, | from burden. ] 
Grievous; troubleſome to be born. 
His leiſure told him that his time was come, 


And lack of load made his life Burdenſome. Mitten. - 


Could I bur live till burdenſome they prove, 
My life would be immortal as my love. 
* Dryden s Indian Empersuy, 
Aſſiſtance⸗ 
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 BURGH..z. / [See Bux ROw. ] A cor- 


B UR 


Aſſiſtanees always attending us, upon the eaſy 
condition of our prayers, and by which the moſt 
burdenſome duty will become light and eaſy. Rogers. 

"RDENSOMENESsS. 2. . [from burden- 
feme.] Weight; heavineſs; uneaſineſs to 
be born. 
Bu' DOCK. 2. / ¶ perſolata.] A plant. 
Bux Au“. 2. . ¶ bureau, Fr.] A cheſt of 
drawers with a writing-board. It 1s 
pronounced as if it were ſpelt Buro. 
For not the deſk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ftandiſh well japann'd, avails 
To writing of good ſenſe. 
BURG. 2. /. See Burrow. 
Bux GAGE. 2. . [from burg, or burrow.) 
A tenure proper to cities and towns, 
whereby men of cities or burrows hold 
their lands or tenements of the king, 
er other lord, for a certain yearly rent. 
5 Cowell, 

The groſs of the borough is ſurveyed together 
in the beginning of the county ; but there are ſome 
other particular lurgages thereof, mentioned under 
the titles of particular men's poſſeſſions. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Bu'RGAMOT. . /. | bergamotte, Fr] 
1. A ſpecies of pear. 
2. A kind of perfume. 
Bux CAN ET. J ». . [from Burginote, Fr.] 
A kind of helmet. 

Upon his head his gliſtering barganer, 

The which was wrought by wonderous device, 
And curioufly engraven, he did fit. 
Spenſer's Muiopotmes. | 

This day I'll wear aloft my burgoner, 

Ev*n to aftright thee with the view thereof. Shak. 

I was page to a footman, carrying after him his 
pike and burganet. Hakewwill on Providence. 

BURGEO'TS. n. /. ¶ bourgevis, Fr.] 
2. A citizen; a burgeſs. 

It is a republick itſelf, under the protection of 
the eight ancient cantons, There are in it an 
hundred burgeois, and about a thouſand ſouls. 

Adediſen on Italy. 
2. A type of a particular ſort, probably 
called ſo from him who firit uſed it; as, 

Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we 

can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. Pope. 
Bu'RGESS. 2. J. ¶ bourgeois, Fr.] 
I. A citizen; a freeman of a city or cor- 
porate town. 5 
2. A repreſentative of a town corporate. 

The whole caſe was diſperſed by the knights of 
ſhires, and burgeſſes of towns, through all the veins 
of the land, Motton. 


Sew t. 


porate town or burrow. 

Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firſt 
allowed to ſend burgeſſes to the parliament, bore 
another proportion to London than now; for ſcveral 
of theſe burghs ſend two burgeſſes, whereas Lon- 
don itſelf ſends but four. Graunt, 

Bux HER. 1. / from burgh.] One who 
has a right to certain privileges in this 
or that place. Locke. 

It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this deſart city, 
.Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

After the multitude of the common people was 
diſmiſſed, and the chief of the burghers ſent for, 
the imperious letter was read before the better ſort 
of citizens, Knolles. 


Bu'xcHEeRSHIP. 2. /; [from Gurgher.] 


Bu“ MASTER. See BURCOMASTER. | 

Bu"RGLAR. 2. /. One guilty of the crime 
of houſebreaking. | 

BURGLARY. »./. [from burg, a houſe, 
and /arron, a thief. ] 1 

In the natural ſignification, is nothing but the 
robbing of a houſe; but, as it is a term of art, our 
common lawyers reſtrain it to robbing a houſe by 
night, or breaking in with an intent to rob, or do 
ſome other felony. The'like offence, committed 
by day, they call houſe-robbing, by a peculiar 
name. Covell. 

What ſay you, father ? Burglary is but a venial 
fin among ſoldiers. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

Bu"RGoOMaASTER. 2. . [from Surg and 
maſter.] One employed in the govern- 
ment of a city. 

They chuſe their councils and burgomaſters out 
of the burgeois, as in the other governments of 
Switzerland. | | Aaddiſon. 

Bunk, is a tower; and, from that, a 
defence or protection: ſo Cavenburh is 
a woman ready to afliſt ; Cuthbur, emi- 
nent for aſſiſtance. Gibjon's Camden. 

Bux TAL. 2. . [from To bury.] 

1. The act of burying; ſepulture; inter- 
ment. = 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 

| ? Shakeſpeare. 

See my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kits her burial, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 

Your body I ſought, and, had I found, 
Deſign'd for buria! in your native ground. 

Dryden's Muneid. 
2. The act of placing any thing under 
earth or water. | 

We have great lakes, both ſalt and freſhz we 
uſe them for hurials of ſome natural bodies: for 

we find a difference of things buricd in earth, 
and things buried in water. Bacon. 
3. The church ſervice for funerals. 

The office of the church is performed by the 
pariſh prieſt, at the time of interment, if not pro- 
hibited unto perſons excommunicated, and laying 
violent hands on themſelves, by a rubrick of the 

burial ſervice. Abpliffe's Parergon. 
Bu'r1ER. 1. /. [from bury.] He that bu- 
ries ; he that performs the act of inter- 


ment. 
Let one ſpirit of the firſt-born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may cnd, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
BURINE. n. /. [French.] A graving 
tool; a graver, N 
Wit is like the graver's burine upon copper, or 
the corrodings of aquafortis, which engrave and 
indent the characters, that they can never be de- 
faced. Government of the Teugue. 


To BURL. v. a. To dreſs cloth as fullers 
do. | Die. 
BVR LACE. 2. . [corruptly written for 
Burdelais.] A ſort of grape. EEE 
BURLE'SQUE. ag. [Fr. from Surlare, 
Ital. to jeit.] Jocular; tending to raiſe 
laughter by unnatural or unſuitable lan- 
guage or images. 

Homer, in his character of Vulcan and Ther- 
fites, in his ſtory of Mars and Venus, in his be- 
haviour of Irus, and in other paſſages, has been 
obſerved to have lapſed into the bur/eſgue charac- 
ter, and to have departed from that ſerious air, 


eſſential to the magnificence of an epick poem. 
Addiſon. 


BurLEsSqQUE. #. , Ludicrous language 
or ideas; ridicule, 


bluſter. 


_ 


heart. 


neſs. 


wh 


of the 


The privilege of a burgher, 


| 


When a man lays out a twelyemonth on the | 


Bu“ RKLINESS. 7. 


3. To exert the qualities 
drying or ſcorching. 
O that I could but weep, to vent my paſſir. 
But this dry ſorrow burns up all my tears. Did. 
To BURN. v. 2. 
1. To be on fire; to 6 
A fire devoureth before them, and behind then 
a flame burneth; the land is as the garden of Fee 
before them, and behind them a deſolate wilder. 


The mount burned with fire. 

O coward conſcience, how do flick ne 
The light Burns blue. Is it not dead midnight 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembl 


BUR 


> fpots in the fun, however noble his 5 
may be, they are very apt to fall into ha- 
2 Addiſon on Anc 
To BURLESQUE. v. a. [from 
- tive.] To turn to ridicule, 
Would Homer apply the e 
modern ſwineherd ? if not, it 
Eumeus was a man of conſequence ; oth; 
mer would burlegue his own poetry, 
Breeme's Notes en the 04 


7. [from burly.) B 
BU'RLY. adj. [Junius has no et 


Skinner imagines it to come 
like, clowniſh.] Great of ſtature 
of ſize ; bulky ; tumid, 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not on 
the burly boned clown in chines of beet, ; 
ſleep in thy ſheath, I beſeech Joye, 
may'ſt be turned into hobnails, 
It was the orator's own burly way of nonjent, 


Away with all your Carthaginian tate, Cul 
Let vanquiſh'd Hannibal without doors wait, 
Too burly and too big to paſs my narrow gate, 


Her huſband being a very burly 
thought it would be leſs trouble for her to 6; 
away little Cupid, _ | 
„ BURN. v. 4. preterite and participle 
burned, or burnt. [bennan, Saxon,] 
1. To conſume with fire. 
They burnt Jericho with fire, 
The fire burneth the wood. 
Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to burr 
His odious offerings. 
That where ſhe fed his amorous defires 
With ſoft complaints, and felt his hotteſt fires, 
There other flames might waſte his earthiy par, 
And burn his limbs where love had burn'd hi 


A fleſhy excreſcence, becoming exceeding hard 
is ſuppoſed to demand extirpation, by burrirg aui 
the induration, or amputating. Sharp's Surgery, 


2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat, 


Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for tus 
ing, wound for wound, ſtripe fo 


2. To ſhine ; to ſparkle. : 
The barge ſhe ſat in, like a burn! 

Burnt on the water. 
Oh prince ! oh wher 


Is your ſweet temper turn'd to fury ? 


3. To be inflamed with 
When I burnt in defire to q 
they made themſelves air, into 


Tranio, I burn, J pine, I periſh, 

If I achieve not this young modeſt gir a 
In Raleigh mark their ev'ry glory mi 

Raleigh, the ſcourge of Spain, 

The ſage, the patriot, and the 


4. To act with deſtructive violence: ule 
aſſions. 
Shall thy wrath zurn like fire ? 


pithet divine t, : 
IS an eyig 


r (tripe. 


of heat, as by 


bt kindled. 


& thou afflict me: 


efore burn your eyes: t 


paſſion or deſire 
ueſtion them fut 
which they vaniſtts 


whoſe brea 
hero * 


r ary 
1 ry I q >} „ 
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BY R B U R TI A 


1. To break, or fly apen ; to ſuffer a violant 
diſruption. | | 


BUR 


Fo be in a ſtate of deſtructive commo- 1 it very difficult to know, 


Who, to refreſh th' attendants to a grave, 


: tion. 1 Kd bh Burnt claret firſt, or Naples biſcuit, gave. King. So ſhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 
b-- The Hrs ed DE Fer Jum, BuRR. 2. / The lobe or lap of the ear. preſſes ſhall burſt out with new wine. Prov. iii. 10. 
E The goes TE IO Pope. WE : DiF#. It is ready to burſt like new bottles. Job. 
5 a a . Th' egg, that ſoon 

# ularly of love. Burr Pump. [In a ſhip.] A pump by the 1 : * 

5 6, It 1s uſed 2 4 3 Gde 2 inte P al h P * Z wes Burſting with kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd 

= She hurts, the raves, ine dies- / 1p, Into WiC The callow young. Milton. 


But harr, and raves, and dies, for you» Addiſor. | 
| 0: axING. adj. [from the participle.] 
ohement ; powerful. | 
Theſe things ſting him : . 
g cezomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
F;om his Cordelia. Shakeſpeare. 
| had a glimpſe of him; but he ſhot by me 
ne a voung hound upon a burning ſcent. Dryden. 
cauſed by fire. £2 * 
Vs {22 the phlegm of vitriol is a very effectual 
| ome Gy 2gaintt burns, Boyle. 
twang, 1. . from burn.) A perſon 
that burns any thing. | 
Bu'K NET. . 1 [ impinella, Lat.] The 
nme of a plant. f 
Tuc even mrad, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The neckied cowſlip, barret, and green clover, 
: Shak of pea res 
LB ext, x. / [from Burn.] Fire; 
flame; ſtate of inflammation. 
Tue mind ſurely, of icfelf, can feel none of the 


or eight feet long is put, having a burr 
or knob of wood at the end, which is 
drawn up by a rope faſtened to the mid- 
dle of it; called alſo a bi/ze pump. 
| Farris, 
Bux RAS Pipe. [With ſurgeons. ] An in- 
ſtrument or veſſel uſed to keep corrod- 
ing powders in, as vitriol, precipitate, 
: | Harris. 
BVT RREL. 2. . A ſort of pear, otherwiſe 
called the red butter pear, from its 
ſmooth, delicious, and ſoft pulp. Philips. 
BUTRREL Fly. [from bourreler, Fr. to exe- 
cute, to torture.] An inſect, called alſo 
oxjly, gadbee, or breeze. DiF. 
Bu"RREL Hot. | from bourreler, to exe- 
cute, and t.] In gunnery, ſmall bul- 
lets, nails, ſtones, pieces of old iron, 
Sc. put into caſes, to be diſcharged out 


2. To fly aſunder. 
Yet am I thankful; if my heart were great, 
"Twould burſt at this. ' Shateſpeares 
3. To break away; to ſpring. ; 
You burſt, ah cruel! freun my arms, 
And twiftly ſhoot along ti - Mall, 
Or ſoftly glide by the Canal. 
4. To come ſuddenly. 
A reſolved villain, 
Whoſe bowels ſuddenly bu out; the king 
Vet ſpcaks, and peradventure may recover. Shak. 
If the worlds 
In worlds inclos'd thould on his ſenſes 5, 
He would abhorrent turn. I homſone 
5. To come with violence. | 
Well didit thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice 
For hi1 the paſſions of thy heart ht out, — 
I fear we jhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous ſpite. Sha deſpeare. 
Where is the notable paſſage over the river Cu- 
phrates, 64-/ing out by the vallies of the mountain 
Antitaurus ; from whence the plains of Meſopo- 
tamia, then part of the Perfian kingdom, begin 


Pope. 


burrings of a fever. South, of the ordnance ; a ſort of cafeſhot. to open themſelves. Knoiles. 
in quid brnirge, or on dry, to dwell, Harris. Young ſpring protrudes the burfting gems. 
1 all the ſad variety of hell. N Dryden. } Bu R ROCK. u. /. A ſmall wear or dam, bon ſen. 


6. To begin an action violently or ſuddenly. 
She vurſt into tears, and wrung her hands. f 
Arbuthnos. 

To Buxsr. v. a. To break ſuddenly; to 


make a quick and violent diſruption. 

My breait Ill bur with ſtraining of ray courage, 
Aud from my ſhoulders crack my arms aſunder, 
But 1 will chaſtiie this high- minded ſtrumpet. 

> Shatc!peares 

He faiten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out, 

As if he would barft heav'n. Shade peare. 

I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and will 
_—_—— bonds. 5 Fer. xxx. 8. 

ofes ſaith alſo, the fountains of the great abyſs 
were r aſunder, to make the deluge; and what 
means this abyſs, and the burſting of it, if reſtrain- 
ed to Judea? what appearance is there of this dif. 
ruptian there? Burnct's Theory. 

IF the juices of an animal body were, fo as by 


Buxx1NG-GLASS. 7. /; | from burning and 
Fb.] A glais which collects the rays 
of the {un into a narrow compals, and ſo 
increaſes. their force. | 
Ihe appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſcorch me 
up lixe a Curt ng-giafs. Shaeſpear ce 
Love i5 of the nature of a burning-glaſt, waich, 
kept ſtill in one place, Hreth z changed often, it 
doth nothing. Suchling. 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 
Where all its different lines are reconcil'd, 
Az if thou wert the Burning-glaſs of glory 
Dryden. 
7 BURNISH. v. a. [ Burnir, Fr.] To 
poliſn; to give a gloſs to. 
Millike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burni/Þ'd ſun, 
To whom I am a geighbour, and near bred, 


where wheels are laid in a river for 
catching of fiſh. Philips. 
BUK ROW, BERG, Burc, BurGH. ». /. 
[derived from the Saxon bung, bynx, a 
city, tower, or caſtle. Gib/on's Camden. 
1. A corporate town, that is not a city, 
but ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to the par- 
liament. All places that, in former 
days, were called boroughs, were ſuch as 
were fenced or fortified. Carell, 
King of England ſhalt thou be proclaim'*d 
In ev'ry burrozv, as we paſs along. Shokeſpear-s 
Poſſeſſion of land was the original right of elec- 
tion among the commons; and burrows were en- 
titled to fit, as they were poſſeſſed of certain tracts. 
Temple. 
2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 


Shakeſpeare. : : the mixture of the oppoſites, to cauſe an ebullition 
Make a plate of them, and burniſb it as they do When they ſhall ſee his creſt up again, and the ; PP , . 
OE — L an urniſh IT as * man in blood, they will out of their burrows, like they would burſt the veſſels. Ardbuthret. 


Bu RST. z. / from the verb.] A ſudden 
diſruption; a ſudden and violent action 
of any kind. 


conies after rain, and revel all with him. Shakeſp 

To BUR Row. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
make holes in the ground; to mine, as 
conies or rabbits. 

Some ſtrew ſand among their corn, which, they 
ſay, prevents mice and rats Jurrorvirg in it; be- 
cauſe of its falling into their ears. Mortimer. 

Little ſinuſes would form, and burrow under- 
neath. Sharp. 


Bu'rsaR. 2. J. ¶ burſarius, Lat.] 

1. The treaſurer of a college. 

2. Students ſent as exhibitioners to the 
univerſities in Scotland by each preſby- 


The frame of hurniſp'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeem'd to thaw the freezing air. 
; Dryden. 
7 Bus xISsH. v. 4. To grow bright or 
gloſſy. | 
I've feen a ſnake in human form, 
All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Burniſp, and make a gaudy ſhow, 
A Become a gen'ral, peer, and beau. Swift. 
Ti Bukxisn, wn. [of uncertain ety- 
mology.] To grow ; to ſpread out. 
This they could do, while Saturn fill'd the 


Since I was man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſt of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakeſpeare 
Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with bur of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. Milton. 
Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get looſe, and ftruggle for a vent ; 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 
Till with a mighty bur whole mountains fall. 


r Addiſon. 
Ere Juno lurniſp'd, or young Jove was grown. tery, from whom they have a ſmall year- 1 particip. adi. [from bu 7 
To ſhoot, and ſpread, and Burniſb into > — B ly In; -_ *. Na L. Bu RST EN. Diſeaſed with a hernia, or 

| | Dryden. | GRE, a., {reurfes OF, Fans LAS rupture, | 


1 Primley's great belly ſne may lace doun 

tore, but it bur niſpes on her hips. 

* ANISHER, v. / [from h urniſb.] 
5 The perſon that burniſhes or poliſhes. 

2. The too! with which bookbinders give 

a gloſs to the leaves of books: it is com- 
By. a dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick, _ 

0 3 particip. pal. of burn : applied 
1.99075, it means made hot. 


Congrove. | 


purſe; or from Fyrſa, Lat, the ex- 
change of Carthage.) An exchange 
where merchants meet, and ſhops are 
kept; ſo called, becauſe the ſign of the 
purſe was anciently ſet over ſuch a place. 
The exchange in the Strand was termed 
Britain's Burſe by James J. Philips. 
To BURST. v. u. I * I have ut 


þ 


8 
or burſten. [buppean, Saxon. ] | 


Bu*RSTENNESS. 2. / [from burſt.] Arup- 


ture, or hernta. 


Bu'xsTworT. ./. [from burſt and wort ; 


herniaria, Latin.] An herb good againſt 
ruptures. Die. 


BUR T. 2. /. A flat fiſh of the turbot kind. 


To BU R THEN. v. 
BURTHEN, 2. J. 


_- See BURDEN. 
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— B US 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burrhen of ſome merry ſong. Pope. 
Bux rox. z. / ¶ In a ſhip.] A ſmall tackle 
to be faſtened any where at pleaſure, 
conſiſting of two ſingle, pullies, for hoiſt- 
ing ſmall things in IN Phillips. 


Box Y. 2. / [from bung, Sax.] A dwel- 
Iing- place: a termination Kill added to 
the names of ſeveral places; as, Alder- 
manbury, St. Edmond"s Bury; ſometimes 
written bery. Phillips. 


BvR Y. 2. J. [corrupted from borough.] 
It is his nature to dig himſelf buries, as the 
coney doth; which he doth with very great cele- 
rity. Grew. 
To BURY. v. a.{bynizean, Saxon. ] 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. 
| When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounc'd, ſhall Ju. 
His reaſons with his body. 
2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies 
of ſepulture. 
Slave, thou haſt ſlain me! 
If ever thou wilt thrive, Bury my body. Shakeſp. 

If you have kindneſs left, there fee me laid; 
To bury decently the injur'd maid, 

Is all the favour, Waller. 
3. To conceal ; to hide. 
This is the way to make the city flat, 
And bury all, which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To place one thing Githin another. 
| A tearing groan did break 

The name of Antony ; it was divided 

Between her heart and lips; ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name ſo bary'd in her. Shakeſpeare 


Bu'sYinG-PLACE. z. , A place appoint- 
ed for the ſepulture of dead bodies. 


The place was formerly a church-yard, and has 
ſtill ſeveral marks in it of graves and e. 


8 pectator, 
BUSH. ». / [beis, French.] 
1. A thick ſhrub, 

Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruſh, 
With noiſe whercof, he from his lofty ſteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a buſh, 

To hide his coward head from dying d:cad. 
Fairy Qucen. 

The poller, and exacter of fees, juſtifies the re- 
femblance of the courts of juſtice to the 5b, 
whereunto while the ſheep flies for defence from 
the weather, he is ſure to loſe part of the fleece. 

© , 
| Bacen's Fſfays. 

Her heart was that ſtrange b¹ſp, whole ſacred fire 
Religion did not conſume, but infpire 
Such piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, 

That what we turn'd to feaſt, the turn'd to pray. 


Donne. 
With ſuch a cave, 
As roſes from their ſtalls we tear, 
When we would ſtill prefer them new, 
And freſh as on the buſh they grew. Waller, 


| The ſacred ground 

Shall weeds and pois'nous plants refuſe to bear; 
Each common &«fþ ſhall Syrian roſes wear. Dryden. 
2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, 

to ſhew that liquors are ſold there. 
If it be true that good wine needs no bnſp, *tis 
true that a good play needs no epilogue. Shakeſp. | 
To Bus H. v. z. [from the noun.] To grow 

thick. | 


— ” 


— — 


The roſes buſbing round 
About her glow'd, half ſtooping to ſupport 


* 


Each flower of tender ſtalk. ilton. 
A guſhing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for cver green, | 
The buſhing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. 
* Pope's Odyſſey. 
Bu'sSHeL. 2. . [boifeau, Fr, 


bu 
Lat. Hellus, low | 


ST 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| 5. Right of action. 


BUS 


ſtrike. 


His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
buſhels of chaff; you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find 
them; and when you have them, they are not 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is uſed, in common language, inde- 


worth the ſearch. 


finitely for a large quantity. 


weight or the number of pieces. 


1. A meaſure containing eight gallens ; a|6. A point ; a matter of queſtion ; fone. 


The worthies of antiquity bought the rareſt pic- 
tures with buſbcls of gold, without counting the 
Dryden. 


BUS 


thing to be examined or conſidered 
Fitneſs to govern, is a perplexed buſineſs; p 
men, ſome nations, excel in the one abil'ey. e 
in the other. a DIY, fone 
7. Something to be tranſacted, 
They were far from the Zidonians, and had ng 
buſineſs with any one. Jicha. 
8. Something required to be done. 
To thoſe people that dwell under or near the 
equator, this ſpring would be moſt peſtilent: 25 f 


Ban, 


3. Buſhels of a cart-wheel. Irons within | thoſe countries that are nearer the poles, in which 
the hole of the nave, to PR it from IRE EA 8 and mn . conſiderable m. 
. ions o world, a perpetual ſpring will not d 
wearing. [from bouche, Fr. a _—_— their buſineſs ; they muſt have longer days, 2 near, 


Bus HIN ESS. #. , [from b/y.] The qua- g. 


lity of being buſhy. 
Bu'sHMENT. 2. /. [from B.] A thicket; 
a cluſter of buſhes. 
Princes thought how they might diſcharge the 
earth of woods, briars, buſt ments, and waters, to 
make it more habitable and fertile, Raleigh, 
Bus HY. adj. [from bufh.] 
1. Thick; full of ſmall branches, not high. 
The gentle ſhepherd ſat beſide a ſpring, 

All in the ſhadow of a buſby brier. penjer. 
Generally the cutting away of boughs and ſuck- 

ers, at the root and body, doth make trees grow 
high; and, contrariwiſe, the polling and cutting 
of the top, make them ſpread and grow buſy. 


| Bacon, 
2. Thick like a buſh. 
Statues of this god, with a thick by beard, 
are {till many of them extant in Rome. Addiſon. 
3. Full of buſhes. 
The kids with pleaſure browſe the buſy plain 
The ſhow'rs are grateful to the ſwelling grain. 
| Dryden. 
Bu's1LEss, adj. [from bu/y.] At leiſure ; 
without buſineſs ; unemployed. 

The ſweet thoughts do even refreſh my labour, 
Moſt brfileſs when I do it. Shakeſpeare. 
Bu'siLy. adv. | from 5. 

1. With an air of importance; with an 
rig of hurry,  - 
2. Curiouſly ; importunately, 

Or if too b they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we diſdain, 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron ſaint of injur'd Spain. Dryden. 


Bu'sIness. 2. ,. [from 52. 
1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 
Mutt bu/ine/s thee from hence remove? 

Oh! that's the worſt diſeaſe of love. Donne. 

2. An affair. In- this ſenſe it has the plural. 
Beſtow 

Your needful counſel to our b»/ineffes, 

Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shateſpeare. 

3. The ſubject of buſineſs ; the affair or 


object that engages the care. 

You are ſo much the bufin:ſs of our ſouls, that 
while you are in fight we can neither look nor 
thin e on any elſe; there are no eyes for other 
beauties. | Dryden. 
The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to take 
notice of what hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 
4. Serious engagement: in oppoſition to 


trivial tranſactions. | 
I never knew one, who made it his buſineſs to 
laſh the faults of other writers, that was not guilty 
of greater himſelf. Addiſon. 
He had &u/ineſs enough upon bis hands, and was 
only a poet by accident. Prior, 
When diverſion is made the buſineſs and ſtudy 
of life, though the actions chofen be in themſelves 
innocent, the exceſs will render them criminal. 
Reg rs. 


What þ:/ineſs has a tortoiſe among the clouds? 


Action is eloquence, 


approach of the ſun. Berg. 
To do one's buſineſs. To kill, deſtroy 
or ruin him. ; 
Bus k. . / ¶ buſgue, Fr.] A piece of 
ſteel or whalebone, worn by women to 
ſtrengthen their ſtays. 


Off with that happy buſt, which I envy, 
That ſtill can be and ſtill can ſtand fo nigh, Da 


Bu'sKIN. 2. / [ bro/eken, Dutch.] 
1. A kind of, half boot; a ſhoe which 


comes to the midleg. 
The foot was dreſſed in a ſhort pair of velret 
eee in ſome places open, to ſhew the fairteß 
of the ſkin. Sidney, 
Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 
But miſſeth bow, and ſhafts, and buſtins to her 
knee, Sperjer 
There is a kind of ruſticity in all thoſe pompous 
verſes; ſomewhat of a holiday ſhepherd trutting 
in his country huſtins. Dada. 
2. A kind of high ſhoe worn by the an- 
cient actors of tragedy, to raiſe their 


ſtature. | | 
Great Fletcher never treads in baſins here, 
No greater Jonſon dares in ſocks appear. Drjiz, 
In her beſt light the comic muſe appears, 
When ſhe with borrow'd pride the bin _ 


Ind. 
Bu'sK IX ED. adj. [from buſtin.] Dreſel 
in buſkins. | 
Or what, though rare, of later age, 
Ennobled hath the bu/kin'd ſtage ? Min, 
Here, arm'd with ſilver bows, in early daun, 
Her buſkin'd virgins trac'd the dewy lawns Pipe, 
Bu'sKY. adj, [written more properly by 3 
Milton, beſey. See Bos k x.] Woody; 6 
ſhaded with woods; overgrown vill 


trees. 

How bloodily the ſun begins to peer 
Above yon buſty hill! Shakeſprart . 
BUSS. 2. / [bus, the mouth, Iriſh; boucht 
F r.] 2 Anc 
1. A kiſs; a ſalute with the lips. 

Thou doſt give me flattering 2 a 

iſs I ſt conſtant hear 
troth, I kiſs thee with a moſt c hath 5 
Some ſquire perhaps you take delight to rack 
Who viſits with a gun, preſents with birds, _ 
Then gives a ſmacking buſs. f 
2. A boat for fiſhing. Le, German.) 

If the king would enter towards building um 
numberof boats and buſſes, as each nr, 1 
eaſily manage, it would be an encourageme |, 
of honour and advantage. 7 


'To Buss. v. a. [from the noun. | To kib; 


to ſalute with the lips. 

Vonder walls, that partly front your m 15 
Vond towers, whoſe wanton tops do by : . gears 
Muſt kiſs their feet. | wr 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy 1 552 ; 
Thy knee bſſing the ſtones ; for in ate 


BusT. . /. [bufto, Ital.] A ſtatue repree 


14 


Tag.. 


ſenting a man 10 his breaſt. 4, 


11 
Vigula, is a common eoin, but a 
2 2500 5 and a Tiberius a rare coin, 
8 J. ; Addiſen on Italy. 
"Ambition figh'd : the found it yn to 45 
. 5 
The faithleſs column, and che crumbung * 


Bu's 

orgy were en Potent, wy 

| ts; an theſe were daily 

EN e Hakewill. 
0 . 


, in etymo- 
Bu'sTLE. v. Ft [of uncertain e 
4 . perhaps from buſy.] To be buſy; 
to ſtir; to be active. ä 
Come, buſtle, buſtle.—capariſon my horfe. Shak, 
God take king Edward to his mercy,” | 
And leave the world for me to buſHe in. Shakeſp. 
Sir Henry Vane was a buſy and buſtling man, 
who had credit enough to do his buſineſs in all 


laces» . Clar endon . 
, A poor abje& worm, 
That crawl'd a while upon a bz/ting world, 
And now am trampled to my duſt again. Soutberne. 
Ye ſov'reign lords, who fit like gods in ſtate, 
Au ing the world, and buſzing to be great ! Granwille, 
Bu'sTLE. 2. . {from the verb.] A tu- 
| mult; a hurry; a combuſtion, 
a Wiſdom's ſelf 
Of: ſeeks to ſweet retired ſolitude: ; 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various binſtle of reſort  _ 
Were all too ruffled. | Milton. 
This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, 
and that makes ſuch a noiſe and buſtle for opinions. 
7 | Glanville. 
Such a doctrine made a ſtrange brſle and diſ- 
Qurbance in the world, which then ſate warm and 
eaſy in a free enjoyment of their luſts. South. 
If the count had given them a pot of ale after 
it, all would have been well, without any of this 
buſtle, Spectutor. 
Bu's TIER. . . [from 6afle.] An active 
ſtirring man. EW 
BU'SY. aj. Lag; Sax. It is pro- 
nounced as 5%, or bizzy.] 
1. Employed with earneſtneſs. To 
My miſtreſs ſends you word that ſhe is buſy, and 
cannot comes Shakeſpeare. ' 


£. Buſtling ; active; meddling. 
The next thing which ſhe waking looks upon, | 
On meddling monkey, or on buſy ape, 
She ſhall purſue it with the ſoul of love. Shakeſp. 
Thus buſy pow'r is working day and night; 
For when the outward ſenſes reſt do take, 
A thouſand dreams, fantaſtical and light, 
With flutt'ring wings, do keep her ſtill awake. 
The coming ſpring would firſt appear, ; 
And all this place with roſes ſtrow, | oY 
II buſy feet would let them grow. Waller. 
All written ſince that time, ſeem to have little! 
more than events we are glad to know, or the! 
controverſy of opinions, wherein the buſy world 
has been ſo much employed. Temple. 
Religious motives ard inſtincts are ſo 320 in 
the heart of every reaſonable creature, that no 
man would hope to govern a ſociety, without re- 
card to thoſe principles. Addiſon. 
g. Troubleſome ; vexatiouſly importunate 
or intenſive. 5 
The chriſtians, ſometimes valiantly receiving 
the enemy, and ſometimes charging them again, 
repulſed the proud enemy, ſtill buſy with them. 
: Kne.” ,". iTiſtery of the Turks. 
To Bu'sy, v. a, [from he noun. ] To em- 
ploy to engage; to make or keep 
J. f 
3 n great paſſion all this while did dwell, | 
ax bah ing his quick eyes her face to view, 
522 his dull ears to hear what ſhe did tell. | 


rand. 2. J [Sifarde, Fr.] A wild 


ll 3. Yet; nevertheleſs. 


Davies. 


F. airy Qu een 5 


BUT 


The pleafure Which. I took at my friend's plea- 
ſure herein, idly due me thus to expreſs the 
ame. Carew's Survey. 
Be it thy courſe to buſy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. Shakeſpeare. 
While they were bufied to lay the foundations, 
their buildings were overthrown by an earthquake, 
and many thouſands of the Jews were overwhelm - 
ed. 5 , Raleigh. 
The points which fied the devotion of the 
firſt ages, and the curioſity of the latter. 
Decay of Piety. 
The ideas it is bufied about, ſhould be natural and 
congenial ones, which it had in itſelf. Locke. 
The learning and diſputes of the ſchools have 
been much b#«/fed about genus and ſpecies. Locke. 
For the reſt, it muſt be owned, he does not 
buſy himſelf by entering deep into any party, but 
rather ſpends his time in acts of hoſpitality. Sit. 


Bus v BODY. z. /. [from 6 and Cody. 

A vain, meddling, fantaſtical perſon, 
Going from houſe ta houſe, tatlers and be- 
dies are the canker and ruft of idleneſs, as idleneſs 
is the ruſt of time. Taylcr. 
Buſybedies and intermeddlers are a dangerous 
ſort of people to have to do withal. L*Eftrange. 
She is well acquainted with all the favourite 
ſervants, buſybedics, dependants, and poor relations, 

of all perſons of condition in the whole town. 
:  Spe#tator. 


BUT. conjunct. [bure,,buran, Saxon. ] 


1. Except. 

An emiſſion of immateriate virtues we are a 
little doubtful to propound, it is ſo prodigious: but 
that it is ſo conſtantly avouched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye geds! but perjur'd Lycon ? 
Who can inſpire ſuch ſtorms of rage, but Lycon ? 
Where has my ſword left one ſo black, but L _ 

© mith, 

Your poem hath been printed, and we have no 
objection but the obſcurity of ſeveral paſſages, 
by our ignorance in facts and perſons, Swift. 


2. Exc HA 
that: in this ſenſe we now write Sat that. 


See ſenſe 11. 
And but infirmity, ; 
Which waits upon worn times, hath ſomething 
Teiz'd / 
His wiſh'd ability, he had himſelf | 
The lands aff waters meaſur'd. - Shakeſpeare. | 
It ſometimes only 


enforces yet. 
Then let him ſpeak, and any that ſhall and j 
without ſhall hear his voice plainly; bat yer made 
extreme ſharp and exile, like the voice cf puppets : 7 
and yet the articulate ſounds of the words will 
not be confounded. Bacon. 
Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, 
but quite of another kind. Swift. 
4. The particle which introduces the minor, 
of a ſyllogiſm ; now. | 
If there be a liberty and potſibility for a man 
to kill himſelf to-day, then it is not abſolutely: 
neceſſary that he fhall live till to-morrow 3 hu?! 
there is ſuch a liberty, therefore no ſuch neceſſity. 
Bramball againſt Hel bes. 
God will one time or another make a difference 
between the good and the evil. But there iy little 
or no difference made in this world; therefore 
there mutt be another world, wherein this difference 
ſhall be made. Waits Lezick. 


5. Only; nothing more than. 

If my offence be of ſuch mortal kind, | 
That not my ſervice paſt, or preſent ſorrows, 
Can ranſom me into his love again; | 
But to know ſo, muſt be my benefit. Spaleſpcare. 

What nymph ſoe' er his voice but hears, 

Will be, my rival, though ſhe have but ears. 
£ Hen Fonſon, 

No, Aurengzebe, you merit all my heart, 

And I'm too noble but to give a part. Dryden. 

Did but men conſider the true notion of God, 


that; unleſs; had it not been 


he would appear to be full of goodneſs, Tilleter. | 


& 


BUT | 


If we do but put virtue and vice in equal cir- 
cumſtances, the advantages of eaſe and pleaſure 
will be found to be on the fide of religion. Tillotſon. 

The miſchiefs or harms that come by play, in- 
advertency, or ignorance, are not at all, or but 
very gently, to be taken notice of. * 

; Locke on Education. 

If a reader examines Horace's Art of Poetry, 
he will find but very few precepts in it, which he 
may not meet with in Ariſtotle. Addifon. 

Prepar'd I ftand: he was but born to try 
The lot of man, to ſuffer and to die. 


6. Than. 


The full moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining 
in all its brightneſs, hut he opened the gate of 
Paradiſe, Guardian. 


7- But that ; without this conſequence 
that, 


Pope. 


Frofts that conſtrain the ground 
Do ſeldom their ufurping power withdraw, 
But raging floods purſue their haſty hand. Dryden, 
8. Otherwiſe than that. 
It cannot be bur nature hath ſome director, of 
infinite power, to guide her in all her ways. Holes. 
Who ſhall believe, 
But you miſuſe the reverence of your place? Shak, 
9. Not more than; even. | 

A genius ſo elevated and unconfined as Mr. 
Cowley's, was but neceſſary to make Pindar ſpeak 
Englith. | Dryden. 

Beroe 6ut now I left; whom, pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain. Dryd. 

It is evident, in the inſtance I gave but now, 
the conſciouſneſs went along. Lockes 
10. By any other means than. 

Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus ts 
mutiny : whaſz qualification ſhall come into ne 
true taſte again, but by tranſplanting of Caſſio. 

i | Shateſpearee 
11. If it were not for this; that; if it 
were not that. Obſolete. 

Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruzades. And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no ſuch baſeneſs * 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill- thinking. Shaleſpeare. 

I here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which, but thou haſt already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. Shakeſpeare. 

12. However; howbeit : a word of inde- 


terminate connection. 
I do not doubt but I have been to blame 

But, to purſue the end for which I came, 

Unite your ſubjects firſt, then let us go 

And pour their common rage upon the foe, D-yd. 
13. It is uſed after 20 doubt, no gueftion, 

and ſuch words, and fignifies the ſame 

with that. It ſometimes is joined with 


that. | 
They made no account, but that the navy ſhozld 
be abſlutely maſter of the ſeas. Bacon. 
I fancied to myſelf a kind of eaſe in the change 
or the paroxyfm 3 never ſuſpecting but that the 
humour would have waſted it{f. Dryden. 
There is no queſtion but the king of Spain will 
reform moſt of the abuſes, Addiſon. 
14 That. This ſeems no proper ſenſe in 


this place. 

It is not therefore impoſſible but I may alter 
the complexion of my play, to reſtore myſelf into 
the good graces of my fair criticks. Dryden. 

15. Otherwiſe than. Obſolete. 
I ſhould fin 


To think buz 8 of my grandmother. Sbaleſp. : 


16. A particle by which the —_— of 
the foregoing ſentence is bounded or 
reſtrained; only. | 


Thus fights Ulyfies, thus his fame extends 
A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 


17. A particle of objection; yet it may 
be objected: it has ſometimes yer with 
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BUT 


But yet, Madam 
I do not like but yet; it does allay 
The good precedence; fie upon but yet! 
But yer is as a jaylour, to bring forth | 
Some monſtrous malefaCor. Sha keſpear e. 
M1 the heart then have been formed and 
copſtituted, before the blood was in being? But 
here again, the ſubſtance of the heart itſelf is moſt 
certainly made and nouriſhed by the blood, which 
is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentley. 
18. But for; without; had not this been. 
Rath man, forbear ! but for ſome unbelief, 


My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Waller. 
Her head was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair, 8 

Which in a ſimple knot was tied above. Dryden. 


When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right, 
And, but fer miſchief, you had died for ſpite, Dryd. 
BUT. 2. J [hout, French.) A boundary. 
Bat, if 1 aſk you what I mean by that word, 
you will anſwer, I mean this or that thing, you 
cannet tell which ; but if I join it with the words 
in conſtruction and ſenſe, as, but I will not, a but 
of wine, but and boundary, the ram will &ur, 
Noot at but, the meaning of it will de as ready to 
you as any other word. - 'Ho'der. 
Ber. . /. [In ſea language.] The end 
of any plank which joins to another on 


the outſide of a ſhip, under water. 

Harris, 
Bur-EN D. », / [from but and end.] The 
blunt end of any thing; the end upon 

which it reſts, | 
- The reſerve of foot galled their foot with ſeveral 
vollies, and then fell on them with the but-ends of 
their muſkets. Clarendon. 
Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, 
but the but-erd remains in my hands. Arbuthnce. 
Some of the ſoldiers accordingly puſhed them 
forwards, with the but-ends of their pikes, into my 
reach. Swift. 

BUTCHER. ». /. [ boucher, Fr.] 
1. One that kills animals to ſel] their 


= | 
The ſhepherd and the butcher both may look 
upon one ſheep with pleaſing conceits. Sidney. 
Hence he learnt the 6#tcher's guile, 
. How to cut your throat, and ſmile 
Like a butcher doom'd for life 
In his mouth to wear his knife. 
2, One that is delighted with blood. 
Honour and renown are beſtowed on conque- | 
rors, who, for the moſt part, are but the great 
butchers of mankind. Locke. 
To Bu'TCHER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


To kill; to murder. | 

In ſuftering thus thy brother to be ſlaughter'd, 
Thou ſhew'ft the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching fern murder how to butcher thee, Shak, 

Uncharitubly with me have you dealt, 

And ſhametully by you my hopes are bazcher”d, 
Staleſpeare. 

The poiſon and the dagger are at hand to 
katcher 2 hero, when the poet wants brains to fave 
him. Dryden. 

Bu'TCHERS-BROOM, KNEEYOLLY. 
n. . fruſeus, Lat.] 

The rocts are ſometimes uſed in medicine, and 
the green ſhocts are cut and bound into bundles, 
and old to the butchers, Wio uſe it as beſoms to 
ſweep their blocks; from whence it had the name 
of butch ers brcom. Miller. 

\Bu"TrcnErLINESS. 2. from butcherly.] 


Sevoift. 


or 


A brutal, cruel, ſavage, butcherly man- | 


ner. 
Bvu'TCHERLY. adj. [from butcher.) Cruel; 
bleody ; groſsly and clumſily barbarous, 
 Thare is a way which, brought into ſchools, 
would take away this uche y fear in making of 
Latin. | Aſcbam. 
Whit tratagems, how fell, how butcberly, 


} 
ö 


This deadly quarrel dali goth beget! _ Sbaloſp. 


B UN 


| Bu'TCHERY. 2. . [from Butcher.) 


1. The trade of a butcher. 
Yet this man, ſo ignorant in modern butchery 
has cut up half an hundred heroes, and quartered 
five or fix miſerable lovers, in every tragedy he 
has written. . Pope. 
2. Murder; cruelty ; ſlaughter. | 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this patron of thy butcheries. 
> The Bbutchery, and the breach of hoſpitality, is 
n in this fable under the maſk of friend- 
TW 
Can he a ſon to ſoft remorſe incite, 
Whom gaols, and blood, and burchery delight? 


Dryden. 


3. The place where animals are killed; 
where blood is ſhed. 


There is no place, this houſe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shakeſpeare. 


BU'TLER. ». /. [ bouteiller, Fr. boteler, or 
botiller, old Engliſh, from Bottle; he 
that 1s employed in the care of bottling 
liquors.] A ſervant in a family em- 
ployed in furniſhing the table. | 

Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. 

| Su fi. 

Bu'TLERAGE. 7. , [from butrler.] The 
duty_ upon wines imported, claimed by 
the king's butler, | 

Thoſe ordinary finances are caſual or uncertain, 
as be the eſcheats, the cuſtoms, butlerage, and 

impoſt. Bacon. 

Bu"TLERSHIP. . . [from butler.] The 
office of a butler. | 

Bu"TMENT. z./. [aboutement, Fr.] That 
part of the arch which joins it to the 
upright pier. 

The ſupporters or butments of the ſaid arch can- 
not ſuffer ſo much violence, as in the precedent flat 
poſture. | Motton. 

Bu rsHA FT. 2. % [from but and ſhaft.) 
An arrow. ks 

The blind boy's butfhaft. 

BUTT. 2. F [bur Fr. 1 

1. The place of which the mark to be ſhot 
at is placed. a 

He calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize; 
The groom his fellow groom at butts defies, 

And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 
| Dryden. 

2. The point at which the endeavour is 
directed. 

Be not afraid though you do ſee me weapon'd; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my bur, 

The very ſea-mark of my journey's end. Shakeſp, 

3. The object of aim; the thing againſt 
which any attack is directed. 

The papiſts were the moſt common- place, and 
the butt againſt wiiom all che arrows were directed. 

Clarendon. 

4. A man upon whom the company 
break their jeſts. | 

I played a ſentence or two at my batt, which 
I thought very ſmart, when my ill genius ſug- 
geſted to him ſuch a reply as got all the laughter 
on his ſide. Spectator. 

5, A blow given by a horned animal. 

6. A ſtroke given in fencing. 

If diſputes ariſe 
Among the champions for the prize; 
To prove who gave the fairer butt, © 
John ſhews the cha'k on Robert's coat. Prior. 

Burr. z. /. [buze, Saxon.) A veſſel; 
a barrel containing one hundred and 
twenty-ſix gallons of wine; a butt con- 
tains one hundred and eight gallons of 
beer; and from fifteen to twenty-two 


Shakeſpeare. | 


L"Eftrange. 


S babeſpeare. | 


B UT 


heaved overboard. | 
To BUTT. . a. [ botten, Dutch, ] 
with the heac. 


Come, leave your tears: a brief farews! 
Wich many aan butts me away. Steh e 
Nor wars are ſeen, W 
Unleſs, upon the green, | 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the other, 


* N 
A ſnow-white ſteer, before thy altar led, 85 
Butts with his threatening brows, and bellow 
ſtands. | ....  Dryden's Buy 
A ram will butt with his head though he be 
brought up tame, and never ſaw that manner of 


8 baheſpeare, 


fighting. Ry. 
BUTTER. z. /. [burzene, Saxon; buy. 
"aw, Lat} > 


1. An unctuous ſubſtance made by agitat. 
ing the cream of milk, till the oil ſepa. 
rates from the whey. 

And he took butter and milk, and the calf which 
he had dreſſed, and ſet before them. 
| | | Geneſis, xvili. 3. 

2. Butter of antimony. A chymical preyz. 
ration, made by uniting the acid ipirits 
of ſublimate corroſive with regulus of 
antimony. It is a great cauſtick. Harri, 

3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and 
ſublimate corroſive. This preparation 
continually emits fumes. Harris 


7% BUTTER. v. a. [from the noun.] - 


1. To ſmear, or oil, with butter. 
Twas her brother, that, in pure kindneſs to his 
horſe, buttered his hay. Yale peq. 
Words butter no parſnips. L'Eftrange, 
2. To increaſe the ſtakes every throw, or 
every game : a cant term among game- 
ſters. 1 
It is a fine ſimile in one of Mr. Congreve's 
prologues, which compares a writer to a buttering 
gameſter, that ſtakes all his winning upon one 


Addi, 
A fowl : the ſame 


to be undone. 
Bu"TTERBUMP, 2. / 
with bittern. a 
Bu”rTERBUR. 7. /. [petaſites, Lat.] 4 
plant uſed in medicine, and grows wild 
in great plenty by the ſides of ditches, 
| a Miller. 
Bu TTERPTOW ER. z. / A yellow flower, 
with which the fields abound in the 
month of May. 
Let weeds, inſtead of butterflozw'rs, appear; 
And meads, inſtead of daifies, hemlock bear. Cg. 
Bu'TTERFLY. 2. /. I burxenplege, Savon. 
A beautiful inſect, ſo named becauſe it 
firſt appears in the beginning of tit 
ſeaſon fbr butter. | 
Eftſoons that damſel, by her heav*nly mig, 
She turn'd into a winged butterfly, 
In the wide air to make her wand'ring flight. i 
Spin. 
Tell old tales, and 3 
At gil ies; hear poor rogue 
F 
And ſo befel, that as he caſt his eye 
Among the colworts on a butter fly, 
He ſaw falſe Reynard. 
That which ſeems 
wings of a butterfly, is 
of extreme ſmall” feathers, not to be 
without a microſcope. . EE 9 
Burr ERIS. 2. /. An inſtrument of let 
ſet in a wooden handle, uſed in Pins 


the foot, or cutting the hoot, of a hor. 


Dryden 
to be a powder upon te 
an innumeradle comparj 
giſcern 
Credo. 


hundred weight, is a butt of currants. 


F . * fs Th 
Farrier's Di#1009 
Buri 


- 
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L eſcaped upon a butt of ſack, which the Caltor 
To ſtrike 


caſt ; ſo that if he loſes the laſt throw, he is ſure. 


forks of 
UTT 
Fr.] 
L Act; 
arch 
Pr, 
1 4 
Plicity, 
loops, 8 
cheaper 
Any 
body. 
We f 
button, 
Fair f 
Suckleq, 
Soft on 
Bright " 
. The b 
The c 
Too oft 
UTTo: 
ſea ur 
that h 
Bur 
To di 
One y 


— 
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Uruk. 2. {from Gutter and 
„%. The whey that is ſeparated from 
3 hen butter is made. 


the cream w 
A young man, 
ſumption, devoted i 
ſole diet he recovered. . 
The ſcurvy of marin 
fruits, lemons, Oranges, 
ſpirits hurt them. | 
UTTERPRINT. 2. J. 
in.] A piece of carved wood, uſed to 


mark butter. a 

A batterpriut, in which were engraven figures 
of all torts and ſizes, applied to the lump of but- 
lele on it the figure. Locke. 


fallen into an ulcerous con- 
himſelf to buttermilk, by which 
arvey. 

ers is cured by acids, as 
buttermilk ; and alkaline 
Arbuthnot. 


ter; 


oth, ] The great broad foreteeth. 
UTTERWOMAN.. 1. / [from butter and 
deenan.] A woman that ſells butter. 
Tongue, + muſt put you into a butterawoman's 
mouth, and buy myſelf another of Bajazet's mute, 
if you prattle me into theſe perils. Shakeſpeare. 
i TTERWORT. z. /. A plant: the ſame 
with /anicle., 35 
UTTERY. adj, [from Bᷣutter.] Having 
the appearance or qualities of butter. 
Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick 
humours than its buttery parts. Harvey. 
The beſt oils, thickened by cold, have a white 
evlour; and milk itſelf has its whiteneſs from the 
caleous fibres, and its buttery oil. Fleyer. 
UTTERY. 2 / [from butter; or, ac- 
cording to $k:nner, from bouter, Fr. to 
place or lay up.] The room where pro- 
vinons are laid up. 
Go, ſirrah, take them to the buttery, 
And give them friendly welcome every one. Shak. 
All that nzed a cool and freſh temper, as cellars, 
pantries, and batteries, to the north. Wotton. 
My guts ne'er ſuffer'd from a college-cook, 
My name ne'er enter'd in a buttery book. Bramſlon. 


7 vTTOCK, 7. J [ſuppoſed, by Skinner, to 

come from aboutir, Fr.; inſerted by 

af Junius without etymology.] The rump ; 

; the part near the tail. | 

It 1s (ike a batber's chair, that fits all buttocks. 

Shakeſpeare. 

A Such as were not able to ſtay themſelves, ſhould | 

Id te holden up by others of more ſtrength, riding 


bchind them upon the buttocks of the horſe. Kncles. 
The tail ot a fox was never made for the but- 
fecks Of an ape. L* Eftrange's Fables. 


” TON, 2. / [bottwn, Wellh ; Bouton, 
7 


A catch, or ſmall ball, by which the 
ack of man is faſtened. 


9 Pray you, undo this button. Shakeſpeare. 
1 I mention thoſe ornaments, becauſe of the ſim- 
t puCity of the thape, want of ornaments, Buttens, 
the Loops, gold and filver lace, they muſt have been 


cheaper than ours. Aroduthnit. 


ny knob or ball faſtened to a ſmaller 


ody, 


We faſtened to the marble certain wires, and a 
. > 5 Beyle. 
Geog 22 its humble bed I rear'd this flow'r, 
N and cheer'd with air, and ſun, and ſhow'r; 
on the Paper ruff its leaves I ſpread, 

eat with the gilded button tipt its head. Pope. 
« The bud of a plant. | 


r. canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 
ort before their Luttons be diſclos'd. Shakeſp. 


2 r J. [echinus marinus.] The 
rs 6 urchin, which is a kind of crabfiſn 
fel at has prickles inſtead of feet. Aigſab. 
ring rox. v. a. {from the noun.] 


' 2 dreſs; to clothe. 
a ole hard heart is Jutton' d up with feel, 


7 


* 


from butter and 


| 


br TEANTOOT H. . fc [from butter and 


Sbakeſpeares 


* 


* 


A 
BU 


B U X N 


He. gave his. legs, arms, and breaſt, to his 0:di- 
nary ſervant, to button and dreſs him. Wetton. 
2. To faſten with buttons ; as, he buttons 

his coat. 


Bu'TTONHOLE. z. /. [from Button and 
hole.] The loop in which the button of 
the clothes is caught. 
Let me take you a buttonbole lower. Shakeſp. 
I'll pleaſe the maids of honour, if I can: 
Without black velvet breeches, what is man? 
I will my {kill in buttonholes diſplay, 
9d brag, how oft I ſhift me ev'ry day. Bramſton. 
TTRESS. z. /. [from aboutir, Fr.] 
1. A prop; a wall built to ſupport an- 
other wall, and ſtanding out. 
No jutting frize, 
Buttreſs, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle, 
. A Shakeſpeare. 
Fruit trees, ſet upon a wall againſt the ſun. 
between elbows or buttreſſes of ſtone, ripen more 
than upon a plain wall. Bacon. 
But we inhabit a weak city here, 
Which batrrees and props but ſcarcely bear. Dryd, 
2. A prop; a ſupport. 
It will concern us to examine the force of this 
plea, which our adverſaries are ſtill ſetting up 
againſt us, as the ground pillar and buttreſs of the 
good old cauſe of nonconformity. Scuth. 
To Bu'TTREss. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To prop; to ſupport. 


Bu'TwiNK. z. . The name of a bird. 
ET Die. 
BuTYRA'CEOUS. adj. [ butyrum, Lat. but- 
ter.] Having the qualities of butter. 
Chyle has the ſame principles as milk ; a viſ- 
cidity from the caſeous parts, and an oilineſs from 
the butyraceous parts. Floyer. 
Bur Y ROs. adj. | butyrum, Latin. ] Hav- 
ing the properties of butter. 
Its oily red part is from the butyrous parts of 
chyle. f F! Iyer s 
BU"XOM. adj. bucrum, Sax. from bu- 
Fan, to bend. It originally fignified 
obedient ; as John de Treviſa, a clergy- 
man, tells his patron, that he is obedient 
and buxom to all his commands. In an 
old form of marriage, uſed before the 
retormation, the bride promiſed to be 
obedient and buxom in bed and at Board; 
from which expreſſion, not well under- 
ſtood, its preſent meaning ſeems to be 
derived, ] | 
1. Obedient; obſequious, 
He did tread down and diſgrace all the Engliſh, 


and ſet up and countenance the Irith; thinking 
thereby to make them more tra&able and buxom 


to his government. Spenſer. 
He, with broad ſails, 
Winnow'd the buxom air. Milton. 
2. Gay; lively; briſk. 
| I'm born 
Again a freſh child of the 2 morn, 
Heir of the ſun's firſt beams. Craſba cv. 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 
Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxcm, blithe, and debonnair. 


i | Sturdy ſwains, 
In clean array, for ruſtick dance prepare, 
Mixt with the 64x: damſels hand in hand. Philips. 

3. Wanton ; jolly. 
Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours 

Into his xm bride his fruitful ſhow'rs. Dryden. 

She feign'd the rites of Bacchus! cry'd aloud, 
And to the b,xom god the virgin vow'd. Dryden. 


Bu x0MLY. adv. from buxom.] Wan- 
tonly ; amorouſly. 


Milton. 


B U 2 
Bux'omness. 2. , [from buxom.] Wan- 
tonneſs; amorouſneſs. | | 
To BUY. v. a. preter. I bought ; I have 
beught, [ bicgean, Sax. ] _ 
1. To purchaſe; to acquire by paying a 
price; to obtain for money, or ſome- 
thing equivalent; to procure by ſale, 
not gift or theft. 

They muſt buy up no corn growing within twelve 
miles of Geneva, that fo the filling of their ma- 
gazines may not prejudice their market. Addiſon. 

2. To procure ſome advantage by ſome- 
thing that deſerves it, or at ſome price. 
I have bought | 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people. Spa. 
5 Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word, Shak. 


Pleaſure with praiſe, and danger they would by, 
And with a foe that would not only fly. Derttam. 


has particles annexed. 
You, and all-the kings of Chriſtendom, 
Are led fo groſsly by this meddling prieſt, 
Dreading the curſes that money may Cuy cut. Sat. 
What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or 


conſcience ! South. 
To Buy. v. . To treat about a purchaſe. 
I will bay with you, fell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and fo following. Shakeſp. 


| BuY'ER. . J. [from To bay.] He that buys; 


a purchaſer. | 
When a piece of art is ſet beſore us, let the firſt 
caution be, not to aſk who made it, left the fame 
of the author do captivate the fancy of the buyer. 
Motten. 


To BUZZ. v. n. [bixxen, Teut. to growl. 
Junius. | 


1. To hum; to make a noiſe like bees, 


flies, or waſps. 

And all the chamber filled was with flies, 
Which buzzed all about, and made ſuch ſound, 
That they encumber'd all men's ears and eyes, 
Like many ſwarms of bees aſſembled round. Spenſ. 

There be more waſps, that buzz about his note, 
Will make this Ring the ſooner. Shakeſpeares 

For ſtill the flowers ready ſtand, 

One buzzes round about, 
One lights, one taſtes, gets in, gets out. Sucking, 

What though no bees around your cradle flew, 
Nor on your lips diſtill'd their golden dew 3 
Yet have we oit diſcover'd, in their ſtead, 

A iwarm of drones that buzz'd about your head, 


| Pope, 
We join, like flies and waſps, in bring about 
Wits Sæoift. 
2. To whiſper; to prate to. 
There is ſuch confuſion in my pow'rs, 
As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear = 
Among the buzzing multitude, Sbateſpcare. 


3. To ſound heavy and low. 
erewith aroſe a buzzing noiſe among them, as 
if it had been the ruitling found of the fea afar 


off, Hayward. 
To Buzz. v. a. To whiſper; to ſpread 
ſecretly. = 


Where doth the world thruſt forth a vanity, 
That is not quickly 6:zz'd into his ears? Shak. 
I will buzz abroad ſuch prophecies, 


Did you not hear 

A buzzing of a ſeparation | 
Between the king and Catherine? Sh atr/peures 
They might bazz and whiſper it one io an- 
other, and, tacitly withdrawing trom the preſeuce 
of the apoſtles, ' they then lift their voices, and 
noiſe it about the city. Bentler. 
Buzz. u. /; [from the verb.] A hum; a 


| whiſper ; a talk. 


. The 


3. To regulate by money: in this ſenſe it 


riches, when they would terrify, diſſuade, or by oF 


That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life. Shakeſp, 
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B 
The hive vf a city or kingdom is in beſt condt- 
Son when there is leaft noiſe or buzz in it. Bacen. 


Where I found the whole outward room in a 
Dux of politicks. 3 F2Þ Addiſon. 
Bu'zzarD. 2. J. ¶ Buſard, Fr.] | 
1. A degenerate or mean ſpecies of hawk. 

More pity that the eagle ſhould be mawl'd, 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shak. 

The noble buzzard ever pleas'd me beſt ; 

Of ſmall renown, tis true: for, not to lye, 
We call him but a hawk by courteſy. Dryden. | 


2. A blockhead; a dunce. | 
Thoſe blind buzzards, who, in late years, of 
wilful maliciouſneſs, would neither learn them- 
ſelves, nor could teach others, any thing at all. 
Aſcbam. 
Buzz ER. u. /. [from buxx.] A ſecret 
whiſperer. N 
Her brother is in ſecret come from France, 
And wants not buzzers to infeſt his ear 
With petulant ſpeeches of his father's death. 
hy | Shakeſpeare. 
BY. prep. ¶ bi, biz, Saxon. ] 


3. It notes the agent. | 
The Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 
Shakeſpearr. 
The grammar of a language is ſometimes to be 
carefully ſtudicd by a grown man. Locke. 
Death 's what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 
Sought by the wretch, and vanquiſh'd by the brave. 
7 8 Garth. 
2. It notes the inſtrument, and is com- 
monly uſed after a verb neuter, where 
with would be put after an active; as 
he killed her gor a ſword; ſhe died 
by a ſword. 
But by Pelides* arms when Hcctor fell, 


He choſe neas, and he choſe as well. Dryden. 
3. It notes the cauſe of any effect. 
I view, y no preſumption led, 
Your revels of the night. Parnel. 


By woe the foul to daring action ſteals, 
By woe in plaintleſs-patience it excelss Savage. 


4. It notes the means by which any thing 


is performed, or obtained. 

You muſt think, if we give you any thing, we 
hope to gain by you. Shakeſpeare. 
Happier ! had it ſuffic'd him to have known 
Good by itſelf, and evil not at all. Milton. 

The heart knows that by itſelf, which nothing 
in the world: beſides can give it any knowledge of. 
| South, 
We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of pro- 

poſttions by ſenſation and reflection. 
Watts's Lrgick. 


5. Itſhews the manner of an action. 
I have not patience : ſhe conſumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her falſe belief: 
Seite her by force, and bear her hence unheard, 
; Dryden. 
This ſight had more weight with him, as by 
good luck not above two of that venerable body 
were fallen aſleep. 
By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 
He ſaw his branching horns, and alter'd look. 
| Addiſon. 


6. Tt has a ſignification, noting the me- 
thod in which any ſucceſſive action is 
performed with regard to time or quan- 


tity. 
E beſt for you, is to re- examine the cauſe, 


and to try it even point by point, argument by ar- 


gument, with all the exactneſs you can, Hooker. 
We are not to ſtay all together, but to come by 


him where he ſtands, by ones, by twos, and by | 


threes, > ; Shakeſpeare. 
He calleth them forth by one, and by one, by 
che name, as he pleaſeth, though ſeldom the order 
e inverted, Bacon. 


Addiſon. 


3 


The captains were obliged to break that piece 


9. According to ; noting permiſſion. 


* 


of ordnanee, and fo by pieces to earry it away, 
that the enemy ſhould not get ſo great a fpoil, 
| Knolles. 
Common prudence would direct me to take 
them all out, and examine them one by one. Boyle. 
Others will ſoon take pattern and encourage- 
ment by your building; and ſo houſe 7 houſe, 
ſtreet by ſtreet, there will at laſt be finiſhed a mag- 
nificent city, | — 
Explor'd her limb 6y limb, and fear'd to find 
So rude a gripe had lefta livid mark 1 N 
en. 
Thus year by year they paſs, and day by day, 
Till once, *twas on the morn of chearful May, 
The young Emilia 3 Dryden, 
I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranſplanting one by one into my life 
His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him. Addi/. 
Let the blows be by pauſes laid on. Locke. 
7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 
Bullion will ſell by the ounce for fix — and 
five pence unciipped money. oc ke. 
What we take daily by pounds, is at leaſt of as 
much importance as what we take ſeldom, and 
only by grains and ſpoonfuls, = Arbuthnot, 
The North y myriads pours her mighty ſons ; 
Great nurſe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 
Pope. 
8. At, or in; noting place: it is now 
perhaps only uſed before the words /ea, | 
or abater, and land. This ſeems a rem 
nant of a meaning now little known. By 
once 1 ſituation; as by weſt, 
weſtward. | 
We ſee the great effects of battles by ſea; the 
battle of Actium decided the empire of the world. 
Bacon. 
Arms, and the man, I ſing; who, forc'd by fate, 
Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore; 4 
Long labours both by ſea and land he bore, Dryd. 
I would have fought by land, where I was; 
ſtronger : 
You hinder'd it; yet, when I fought at ſea, | 
Forſook me fighting. Dryden. 
By land, by water, they renew their chatge. Pope. 


— 


It is lawful, both by the laws of nature and na- 
tions, and by the law divine, which is the perfec- 
tion of the other two. Bacon's Holy War. 

10. According to; noting proof. ; 

The preſent, or like, ſyſtem of the world can- 
not poſſibly have been eternal, by the firſt propoſi- 
tion; and, without God, it could not naturally, 
nor fortuitouſly, emerge out of chaos, by the third 
propoſition. | Bentley. 

The faculty, or deſire, being infinite, by the 
preceding propoſition, may contain or receive both 
theſe. | Cbey ne. 

11. After; according to; noting imita- 
tion or conformity. N 

The goſpel gives us ſuch laws, as every man, 
that underſtands himſelf, would chuſe to live by, 

5 Tillotſon. 

In the diviſions I have made, I have endea- 
voured, the beſt I could, to govern myſelf by the 
diverſity of matter. Lecke. 

This ſhip, by good luck, fell into their hands at 
laſt, and ſerved as a model to build others by. 

Arbutbnot. 
12. From; noting ground of judgment, 


or compariſon. 

Thus, by the muſick, we may know, 
When noble wits a hunting go 
Through groves that on Parnaſſus grow. 


he was engaged, we may expect what lie will do 
after a peace. Dryden. 
The ſon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, N 
By his broad ſhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryd. 
Who 's that ſtranger? By his warlike port, 
His fierce demeanour, and erected look, 
He's of no vulgar note. Deiyden. 
Judge the event 


13. It notes the ſum of the difference k. 


4. It notes co-operation. 


15. For: noting continuance of time, Thi 


r6. As ſoon as; not later than: noting tine 


17. Beſide: noting paſſage. 


18. Beſide; near to; 


19. Before himſelf, her/elf, or themſerot, ; 


Waller: 


By what he has done, before the war in which | 
to his appendix, or publiſh it c) 


By what has paſs'd, 


come, ome· Tal 
Dryden, | Than eat the Fwecteſt ly tbenſelve at! 20 


r 


Tue puniſhment is not to be meafurel 
preatnefs or finalineſs of che matter, but 5 hy 
oppaſition it carries, and ſtands in, to that 
and ſubmiſſion that is due to the father, L 

By your deſcription of the town ws 
to lie under ſome great enchantment, P 

By what I have always heard and read I 
the ſtrength of a nation f daf 


» T imagine þ 


tween two things compared. 
_ Meantime ſhe ſtands provided of a Laias, 
More young and vigorous too by twenty ſpring, 


Her brother Rivers, * 

Ere this, lies ſhorter zy the head at Pomfret, Ray 
By giving the denomination to leſs quantities q 
filver by one twentieth, you take from them hs 
mn RH Lui, 


By her he had two children at one birth, Kn. 


ſenſe is not now in uſe. 
Ferdinand and Iſabella recovered the kigim 

of Grenada from the Moors; having been in 
ſefſion thereof by the ſpace of ſeven hundred he 
Boon, 


By this, the ſons of Conſtantine which fled, 
Ambriſe and Uther, did ripe years attain, 
Fairy Dun, 

Hector, zy the fifth hour of the ſun, 
Will with a trumpet, twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call ſome knight to arms, 

Sbafe um 

He err'd not; for, y this, the heay'nly band 
Down from a fly of yaſper lighted now 
In Paradiſe. ; Miz, 

Theſe have their courſe to finiſh round the eh 
By morrow ev*ning. Mun, 

The angelic guards aſcended, mute and fad 
For man: for of his Rate by this they _ 
: 1. 

By that time a ſiege is carried on two or t 

days, I am altogether loſt and bewildered in i. 


Audi Ty £ 
By thistime, the very foundation was rem, 
” 2 as | Serif . In ] 
By the beginning of the fourth century from The 


as fror 


the building of Rome, the tribunes proceedes 0 . 
Other | 


far, as to accuſe and fine the conſuls, = 


I'll, 


Many beautiful places, ſtanding along the ſt Wha: 


ſhore, make the town appear longer tha it vy 
thoſe that ſail by it. Ali 


i The 
in preſence : non The 


imi That ti 
proximity of place. : 

So thou may'ſt ſay, the king lies by a beg 

if a beggar-dwell near him; or the church fta 


Pris* 
Thetz j 


Here he comes himſelf; 

If he be worth any man's good voice, 4 
That good man fit down by him. Ber Jl 

A ſpacious plain, wherecn 

Were tents of various hue: by ſom? vr oy 

a ; 421 — Ca 

Se e © hee art reſolute and e 
I have employment worthy of thy arm. 9 


U 


notes the abſence of all others. = 
Sitting in ſome, place, by bimſelh let ils 
late into Engliſh his former leſſon. ** 
Solyman reſolved to _ N ky 
had, by himſelf, in a melancholy MY > 
a am 10 lis tent. Knolles's Hi he” 5 
I know not whether he will anner 
itſelf, or at , 
by 
ſat down and made them 25 aber rl Su 
ſent them to their allies to fign. , nas cl 
More pleas'd to keep it till their friends 


4 777 


2 N 
7 29 
- L * 


hand a dg 
- m then ſome of the ſpirit &y him, to 75 
rify what he believes. : Boyle. 
merchant is n 
Hoc by him, as in other places, where they e 
not ſuch a u of f. Locle. 
J. It is the folemn form of wearing. 
28 His got Nad I invoke, by him 1 ſwear. Dryden. 
2. It is uſed in forms of adjuring, or ob- 
eſtin . : a by 
Which, O! avert by yon etherial light, 
Which I have loſt for this eternal night; * 
Or, if by dearer ties you may be won, 
Ey your dead ſire, and by your living fon. Dryden, 
Now by your joys on earth, your hopes in heav'n, 
0 ſpare this great, this good, this aged king? 
Dryden. 
O cruel youth ! 

Py aq che pain that wrings my tortur'd ſoul, 

Fy all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 
0 ceaſe ! at leaſt once more delude my ſorrows. 
Smith. 


3. It ſignifies ſpecification and particula- 


8 | rity, DT 
n Upbraiding heav'n, from whence his lincage 
_ | came, 
me, And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by name. 
| : 5 Dryden. 
f . By proxy of: noting ſubſtitution. 
wh, The gods were ſaid to feaſt with Ethiopians ; 
: that is, they were preſent with them by their 
07 ſtatues. F : = Broome. 
u. 5. In the ſame direction with. 
Mart They are alto ſtriated, or furrowed, by the length, 
nts and the fides curiouſly punched, or pricked. Grew. | 
zr. add. | 
= Near; at a ſmall diſtance. 
ru And in it lies the god of ſleep z 
1 ? And, ſnorting by, 
| We may deſcry 
* The monſters of the deep. Dryden. 
FE: , Belide ; paſſing. 
i. I did hear 
7 Tu zalloping of horſe, Who was 't came by ? 
wel. | Stakeſpeare. 
er In preſence. 
from The ſame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth, 
ded i a5 from one woman to another, ſo as there was no 
Neft ocker body by, might have had a better grace. 
| Sidney. 
be fr Vil not be by the while ; my liege, farewel : 
tie What will become hereof, there 's none can tell. 
ire a : Shakeſpeare. 
gun? There while J ſing, if gentle youth be hy, 
That tunes ray lute, and winds the ſtrings ſo high. 
_ pie : : Waller. 
af ls ers and witneſſes were waiting by; 
| NU Theſe had been taught to ſwear, and thoſe to di 
urch. * 3 bj 
er. Mp 3 Roſcommon. 
1 0u have put a principle into him, which will 
INuence his actions when you are not by. Locke. 
2 AND BY, In a ſhort time. 

i oy overtoox Amphialus, who had been aid 
vents ere, and by and by called him to fight with him. 
Mn, : | Sidney. 
iz ; The noble knight alighted by and by x 
Dan W lofty ſteed, and bad the lady ſtay, / 
uy 9 ſee what end of fight ſhould him befall that 

Gay, Spenſer. 
p = the temple, by and b 5 with us, 
405 e mall eternally be knit. Shakeſpeare. 
107 a ow this ſpring of love reſembleth 
2 | ae uncertain glory of an April day; 


"eps now ihews all the beauty of the ſun, 

No? and by a cloud takes all away. Shakeſp. 
* an 3 man, by and by a fool, and pre- 
eau; a beaſt, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


By . /. [from the : 

ja | he prepoſition. ] Some- 
wh thing not the direct and * ob- 
Sl leck of regard. | 


] This wolf ras forced to make bald, ever and 


t forced to keep ſo much | 


| BY 


anon, with a ſheep in private, by the by. 
8 I E fange. 

Hence we may underſtand, to add that upon 
the ly, that it is not neceſſary. Boyle. 

So, while my lov'd revenge is full and high, 
I'll give you back your kingdom by the by. 

| Dryden. 
By, in compoſition, implies ſomething out 
of the direct way, and conſequently 
ſome obſcurity, as a by-road; ſomething 
| Irregular, as a by-end ; or ſomething 
collateral, as a by-concernment ; Or pri- 
vate, as a by-law. This compoſition is 
uſed at pleaſure, and will be underſtood 
by the examples following. | 
By-corFEEHOUSE. 2. A coffee-houſe 
in an obſcure place. 

I afterwards entered a by-coffechouſe, that ſtood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
with a nonjuror. © Addiſon. 

By-CONCERNMENT. z. / An affair which 


is not the main buſineſs, 

Our plays, beſides the main deſign, have under- 
plots, or by-cencernments, or leſs conſiderable per- 
ſons and int-igaes, which are carried on with the 
motion of the main plot. Dryden. 

BY DFPPEN DEN CE. z. . An appendage ; 
ſomething accidentally depending on 
another. 3 

Wt 5. Theſe, 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded ; 
And all the other by-depcadencies, 
From chance to chance. Shakeſpeare. 


By-pes1GN. 2. / An incidental purpoſe. 
And if ſhe miſs the mouſe-trap lines, 
They'll ſerve for ather by-de/igns, | 
And make an artiſt underſtand 
To copy out her ſcal or hand; 
Or find void places in the paper, 
To ſteal in ſomething to entrap her. Hudibras. 


By-znD. z. / Private intereſt ; ſecret 


advantage. 

All people that worſhip for fear, profit, or ſome 
other by-end, fall within the intendment of this 
fable, L' Eftrange. 
By-cone. adj. [a Scotch word.] Paſt, 

Tell him, you're ſure 
All in Bohemia *'s well: this ſatisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaim'd. Shakeſpeare. 

As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well 
as by-gone; ſo have we of time, which dependeth 
thereupon. . Grew. 


ByY-INTEREST. 2. / Intereſt diſtinct from 
that of the publick. | 


Various factions and parties, all aiming at by- 
intereſt, without any ſincere regard to the public 
mods | Atterbury. 
By-L aw. 1. /, 

By-laws aceTorders made in court-leets, or 
court. barons, by common aſſent, for the good of 
thoſe that make them, farther than the publick 


law binds. Cowell, 
There was alſo a law, to reſtrain the by-l/azvs 
and ordinances of corporations. Bacon. 


In the beginning of this record is inſerted the 
law or inſtitution; to which are added two by- 
lacus, as a comment upon the general law. 
| Addiſon. 
By-MATTER. 2. / Something incidental. 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, would 
put that which was moſt material into the poſt- 
ſcript, as if it had been a by-matter. Bacon. 
By-xAME. z./. A nick- name; name of 
reproach, or accidental appellation. 

Robert, eldeſt ſon to the Conquerour, uſed ſhort 
hoſe, and thereupon was &y-named Court-hoſe, and 


thewed firſt the vie of them 40 the Engliſh. 
I " Camden. 


BY 


By-PasT, adj. Paſt: a term of the Scotch 
dialect. 
Wars, peſtilences, and diſeaſes, have not been 
fewer for theſe three hundred years by-paft, than 
ever they had been ſince we have had — | 
: ge. 
BY- PATH. 2. // A private or obſcure 
path. 
Heav'n knows, my ſon, 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 
I got this crown. Shakefpeare- 
By-RESPECT, 7. / Private end or view. 
It may be that ſome, upon h- reſpects, find ſome- 
what friendly uſage in uſance, at ſome of their 
hands. Caretu. 
The archbiſhops and biſhops, next under the 
king, have the government of the church: be not 
you the mean. to prefer any to thoſe places, for 
any by-reſpects, but only for their learning, gravity, 
and worth. Bacon. 
Auguſtus, who was not altogether ſo good as he 
was wiſe, had ſome by-reſpefts in the enacting of 


not his maxim. Dryden. 
By-RoaD. 2. J. An obſcure unfrequented 
ath. | 


Through ſlipp'ry by-rcads, dark and deep, 
They often climb, and often creep. Swift 
By-rxoomM. z. / A private room within 
another, | 
I pr'ythee, do thou ſtand in ſome by-room, while 
I queſtion my puny drawer to what end he gave 
the ſugar, Shakeſpeares 
By-sPEECH. 2. // An incidental or ca- 
ſual ſpeech, not directly relating to the 
oint. | 
When they come to allege what word and what 
law they meant, their common ordinary practice is 
to quote by-ſpeeches, in ſome hiſtorical narration or 
other, and to uſe them as if they were written in 
moſt exact form of law. Hcoter. 
BVY-SsTAN DER. . . A looker on; one 
unconcerned. 


ground, was taken up by the by-fanders. 


L' Eftrange. 
The by-/anders aſked him, Why he ran away, 
his bread being weight ? Lacke. 


By-STREET. 2. . An obſcure ſtreet. 
The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 
Vpon his brow fit jealouſies and cares; 
Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 


| aye 
By-view. z. / Private ſelf- intereſted pur- 


poſe. : = 
No by-wviews of his own ſhall miſlead him. 
Atterbury. 
BY-WAL k. 1. /. A private walk; not the 
main road. 


plots, as diverſions to the main deſign, leſt it 
ſhould grow tedious; though they are ſtill natu- 
rally joined. Dryden. 
The chief avenue ought to be the moſt ample 
and noble; but there ſhould be y- ws, to retire 


By-way. u. // A private and obſcure 
way. 
Night ſtealths are commonly driven in by-paysy 
and by blind fords, unuſed of any but ſuch like. 
Spenſer en Ireland. 
Other by-70ays he himſelf betook, | 
Where never foot of living wight did tread. 
Spenſer. 
Wholly abſtain, or wed: thy bounteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths; take no by--vays, 
But gladly welcome what he doth afford; : 
Not grudging that thy luſt hach bounds an 
; Herber. 


6s a this inttance, there is, u 
te . i pon the by, to be 
| * ts prrculatiog of the verjuige through the | 
e g a N Bacon. 
10 wo 


7s. 
A ſervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and 
| 1 


this law; for to do any thing for nothing, was 


She broke her feathers, and, falling to the 


He ſeeks by-ftrects, and ſaves th* expenſive coach; | 


He moves afterwards in by-walks, or under- 


into ſometimes, for eaſe and refreſhment. Broome. 
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CaBALLi'STICK. 


BY 


no other apparent cauſe of eſteem, fs commonly 
thought but a by-<vay to cloſe corruption. Bacon. 
- _ This is wonderfully diverting to the underſtand- 
ing, thus to receive a precept, as it were, through 
"a, by-2vay, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
. whole train after it. Addiſon. 
Br-Es r. u. J. Weſtward; to the weſt 
of. 

Whereupon grew that by-word, uſed by the 
Iriſh, that they dwelt by-woef the law, which 
ewelt beyond the river of the Barrow. 

| 5 Dauies on Ireland. 


Baſhful Henry be depos' d; whoſe cowardice 


when he ſaw men haſten to a concluſion, Stay a 
little, that we may make an end the ſooner, Bacon. 
We are become a by-2vord among the nations 
for our ridiculous feuds and animoſitiess Addiſen. 
It will be his lot often to look ſingular, in 


werd and a. reproach among the men of wit and 
pleaſure, 


By-worn, n./. A faying; a proverb, '[By"as8, 2. / See Bras, | 


Hath made us by-2vords to our enemies. Sbaleſp. 
I knew a wiſe man, that had it for a by-word,. 


looſe ard licentious times, and to become a by 


BY 2 


Every inordinate luſt is a falſe 35a 15 
underſtandings, which natu 90 =” 
theiſm. 0 en e K. " 
Bye, or Bee, come immediate! Ran 8 

Saxon by, bying, 1. e. a dwelling. 
: 4 
By'zanTINE, See Bizanzing, 4 


zantine is the, true orthography. 


_ Atterbury, | 


; n 
: The third letter of the alphabet, 


has two ſounds ; one like 4, as 
3 call, clock, craft, coal, companion, 
cuneiform; the other as s, as Ce/ar, ce/- 
ation, cinder, It ſounds like & before a, 
6, 4, Or a conſonant ; and like s before 
e, 1 , and y. ; | 
Car. z. / [2p] A Hebrew meaſure, 
containing about three pints Engliſh, 
or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 
CABAL. z./. [cabale, Fr. no2p, tradi- 
tion. | 
1. The fece ſcience of the Hebrew rab- 
ins. 
2. A body of men united in ſome cloſe 
deſign. A cabal differs from a party, as 
few from many. | | 
She often interpoſed her royal authority, to 


break the cabals which were forming againſt her 
firſt miniſters. Addiſon. 
3. Intrigue; ſomething leſs than conſpi- 
racy. 
When each, by curs'd caba!s of women, trove 
To draw th' indulgent king to partial love. Dryd. 
To CABAL. v. 2. [cabaler, Fr.] To form 
cloſe intrigues ; to intrigue ; to unite 
in ſmall parties. 
His mournful friends, ſummon'd to take their 
leaves, 
Are throngiy about his couch, and fit in council: 
What thole caballing-captains may deſign, 
I mutt prevent, by being fifft in action. Dryden. 
Ca'Baiisr. rn. . [from cabal.) One 
Filled in the traditions of the Hebrews. 
Then Jove thus ſpake : with careand pain 
We form'd this name, renown'd in rhime, 
Not thine, immortal Neufgermain ! 
Coſt ſtudious cabaliſts more time. Swift. 
CaBALLI'STICAL. I adj. [from cabal.] 
Something that has 
an occult meaning. 


The letters are caballiſtical, and carry more in |, 


them than it is proper for the world to be acquainted 
With. e . . 1 Addiſ n. 


C. 


CAB 


He taught him to repeat two caball;tick words, 

in pronouncing of which the whole ſecret conſiſted, 

OS -- ; ; Spectator. 
CABALLER. u. / from cabal.] He that 
engages with others in cloſe deſigns; an 


intriguer. 

Factious and rich, bold at the council board; 
But, e2utious in the field, he ſhunn'd the ſword; 
A cloſe caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. Dryden. 


CA'BALLINE. adj. [ caballinus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a horſe ; as, caballine aloes, 
or horſe aloes. 


CABARET. n. , [French.] A tavern, 
Suppoſe this - ſervant, paſting-by ſome cabaret 
or tennis=-court where his comrades were drinking 
or playing, ſhould ſtay with them, and drink or 
play away his money. Brambal! againſt Hobbes. 


CA'BBAGE. ». /. [cabus, Fr. brafſica, 
Lat.] A plant. 


The leaves are large, fleſhy, and of a glaucous 
colour; the flowers conſiſt of four leaves, which 
are ſucceeded by long taper pods, containing ſeyeral 
round acrid ſeeds. The ſpecies are, cabbage. Savoy 
cabbage. Broccoli. The cauliflower. The muſk 
cabbage. Branching tree cabbage, from the ſea- 
coaſt, Colesuvort. Perennial Alpine coleqvort. Per- 
foliated wild cabbage, &, Miller. 

Cole cabbage, and coleworts, are ſoft and demul- 
cent, without any acidity ; the jelly or juice of 
red cabbage, baked in an oven, and mixcd with 
honey, is an excellent pectoral. Arbuth. on Alim. 


To CABBAGE, v. 2. To form a head; 
as, the plants begin to cabbage. 


To CABBAGE. v. a. [a cant word among | 


taylors.] To ſteal in cutting clothes. 
Your taylor, inſtead of ſhreads, cabboges whole 
yards of cloth. Afrbutbnat. 


| Ca"nBBAGE TREE. 1. J. A ſpecies of palm- 


Free. 

It is very common in the Caribbee iſlands, 
where it grows to a prodigious height. The leaves 
of this tree envelope each other, ſo that thoſe which 
are incloſed, being deprived of the air, are blanch- 
el; which is the part the inhabitants cut for plaits 
for hats, and the young ſhoots are pickled : but 
whenever this part is cut out, the trees are de- 


CAB 
ſtroyed; nor do they, riſe again from the old rats 
fo that there are very few trees left remaining net 
plantations, Milr, 
CAa'BBAGE-WORM. 2. /. An inſet, 
CA'BIN. . / [ cabane, Fr. chabir, Well, 
a cottage.] - 
1. A ſmall room. 
So long in ſecret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his ſenſual deſire, 
Till that with timely fruit her belly ſwelbd, 
And bore a boy unto a ſavage firs. H 
2. A ſmall chamber ina ſhip. | 
Give thanks you have lived fo long, and mit: 
yourſelf ready, in your cabin, for the m'ſchunce dt 
the hour, if it ſo happen. Shale 
Men may not expect the uſe of many calins ad 
ſafety at once, in the ſea ſervice. Kal. 
The cheſsboard, we ſay, is in the ſame place f 
was, if it remain in the ſame part of the cat 
though the ſhip ſails all the while, Lit 
3. A cottage, or ſmall houſe. 
Come from marble bow'rs, many times tie gf 
harbour of anguiſh, N 
Unto a filly cabin, though weak, yet ftronger i 
Woes. ? - a, 
Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be 91% 
of flaying off the green ſurface of the ground, 1 
cover their cabins, or make up their ditches, bro 
4. A tent, or temporary habitation. | 
Some of green boughs their ſicnder cabins fra 
Some lodged were Tortoſa's ſtrects about-- 10 
To Ca'BiINn, v. 2. [from the noun. ] 


live in a cabin, : 
In make you feed on berries and on 10091 4 
And feed on curds and whey, and fuck tit os 
And cabin in a cave. ER _ 
To Ca'BINn, v. 4, To confine in _— , 
Fleance is *ſcap's ; I had elſe been periet 
As broad and general as the caſing tj, 
But now I'm cabin d, cribb'd, confin d, —_ 
To ſaucy doubts and fear. * 45 1 
CAN ED. adj, [from cabin. ] Berg 
to a cabin. | 
The nice morn, on the Indian ſteep With 
From her cabin d loophole pe ep. _ 
CA'BINET. 2. J. {cabin ei, Fr. 
1. A cloſet; a ſmall room. 1 


CAC 


doch corners of the farther fide, let there be 


; ; intily paved, richl 
delicate or rich cabinets {ad gag, 451 a ri 
"hs midſt, and all other elegancy that 

| ht one Bacon. 
may be thoug 
A hut or ſmall houſe. 
Hearken awhile in thy green cabinety 
| whe laurel ſong of care ul Colinet. 

A private room in which conſultations 
ts 7; | 

. in the cabinet what you afterwards 
ractiſed in the camp. | Dryden. 

A ſet of boxes or drawers for curioſi- 
ties à pr ivate box. 

Who ſees a ſoul in ſuch a body ſet, 
| Might love the treaſure for the cabinet, Ben Jonſon. 

In vain the workman ſhew'd his wit, 
With rings and hinges counterfeit, 

To make it ſeem, in this difguiſe, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. : Swift. 

Any place in which things of value are 
idden. 

_ breaſt hath ever been the cabinet, 

| Whete 1 have lock'd my ſecrets. Denham. 

We cannot diſcourſe of the ſecret, but by de- 
{cribing our duty ; but ſo much duty muſt needs 
open a cabinet of myſteries. Taylor. 
C IxET-couNCII. 2.0. 
1. A council held in a private manner, 
with unuſual privacy and confidence. 

The doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, 
in ſome kings times, hath introduced cabinet- 
ecuncils. | = Bacon. 
.. A ſele& number of privy counſellors 
ſuppoſed to be particularly truſted. 

From the higheſt to the loweſt it is univerſally 
xead; from the cabinet-council to the nurſery. 
| Gay to Swift. 
Ca'p1NET-MAKER. 2. /; [from cabinet 
and make.) One that makes ſmall nice 
drawers or boxes, 


The root of an old white thorn will make very 


| fine boxes and combs; ſo that they would be of 
great uſe for the cabinet-makers, as well as the 
turners, and others. Mortimer. 


CA LE. z. . Icabl, Welſh ; cabel, Dutch.] 
The great rope of a ſhip to which the 
anchor is faſtened, | 


What though the .maſt be now blown overboar d, 


The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, 
And half our ſailors fwallow'd in the flood, 
Yet lives our pilot ill ? ' Shakeſpeare. 
The length of the cable is the life of the Thip in 
ill extremities; and the reaſon is, becauſe it makes 
ſo many bendings and waves, as the ſhip, riding 
: that length, is not able to ſtretch it; and no- 
thing breaks that is not ſtretched. Raleigh. 
The cables crack; the ſailors fearful cries 
Aſcend ; and fable night involves the ſkies, Dryd. 
Ca BURNS. z. /. Small ropes uſed in 
Ca ego. See CHOCOLATE NUT. 
CACHE'CTICAL, Me [from cachexy.] 
*CHECTICK, f Having an ill habit 
of body; ſhewing an ill habit. 
Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and 
es 2 Arbuthnot on Air. 
he crude chyle ſwims in the blood, and appears 
5 nikkin the blood, of ſome perſons who are ca- 
. 4 : : Floyer, 
CACHE XY, . 4 lea xet la.] A e 
word to _— a great variety of ſ 
toms: mo 


Spenſer. , 


var! p- 
commonly it denotes ſuch a a 


Ciltemperature of the humours, as hin- 
ers nutrition, and weakens the vital 


and animal functions; proceedin 


from 


weakneſs of the fibres, and an abuſe of 


© 10n-naturals, and often from ſevere 


acute diltempers, . 
W * 8. Arbathnot ox Diet. 


c AD 


CachNNATTIoR. 2. , [ cachinnatio, 
Lat.] A loud laughter. Dict. 

CAckEREL. 2. . A fiſh, ſaid to make 
thoſe who eat it laxative. 

To CA'CKLE. v. x. [kaeckelen, Dutch.] | 

1. To make a noiſe as a gooſe, 

The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. Shakeſpeare. 

Or rob the Roman geeſe of all their glories, 
And fave the ſtate, by cackling to the tories. Pope. 

2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of a 
hen. : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woeful cackling cry with horrour heard 
Of thoſe diſtracted damſels in the yard. Dryden. 

3. To laugh; to giggle. 

Nic grinned, cack/ed, and laughed, till he was 
like to kill himſelf, and fell a frifking and dancing 
about the room. | Arbuthnot, 

Ca'CKLE. #. % [from the verb.] | 
1. The voice of a gooſe or fowl. | 
The filver gooſe before the ſhining gate 


2. To talk idly. 

CA'CKLER. 2. J. [from cackle.Þ 

1. A fowl that cackles. 

2. A telltale; a tatler. | 

r [from cacochy- 

Cacocnuy' MICK. my.] Having the 
humours corrupted, | 


It will prove very advantageous, if only caco- 
chymick, to clarify his blood with a laxative. 


If the body be cacochymical, the tumours are apt 
to degenerate into very venomous and malignant 
abſceſſes. Wiſeman. 

The ancient writers diſtinguiſhed putrid fevers, 
by putrefaction of blood, choler, melancholy, and 
phlegm ; and this is to be explained by an effer- 
veſcence happening in a particular cacochymical 
blood, | Floyer on the Humours. 

CACOCHYMV. n. f. [zaxoxopia.] A 
depravation of the humours from a {ound 

ſtate, to what the phyſicians call by a 

| yarn name of a cacochymy. Spots, and 

iſcolorations of the ſkin, are ſigns of 
weak fibres ; for the lateral veſſels, 
whieh lie out of the road of circulation, 
let groſs humours paſs; which could 
not, if the veſſels had their due degree 
of ſtricture. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Strong beer, a liquor that attributes the half of 
its ill qualities to the hops, conſiſting of an acri- 
monious fiery nature, ſets the blood, upon the leaft 

. eacochymy, into an orgaſmus. Harvey. 


— 


ſound of words. 

Theſe things ſhall lie by, till you come to carp 
at. them, and alter rhimes, grammar, triplets, and 
cacopbonies of all kinds. Pope to Sæoifi. 

To Cacu”MINATE. v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] 
To make ſharp or pyramidal. Die. 
CaDa vEROUS. adj. | cadaver, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the appearance of a dead carcaſs; 
having the qualities of a dead carcaſs. 
In vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, 
who livingly are cadaverous, for fear of any outward 
pollution, whoſe temper pollutes themſelves. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well 
as, glaſs, will grow red, foetid, cadawerous, and alka- 
line. The caſe is the ſame with the ſtagnant waters 
of hydropical perſons.  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Ca'nDI1s. 7. / [This word is uſed in Erſe 
for the variegated clothes of the High- 


| landprs.] 


4 


There flew, and by her cacile ſav'd the ſtate. Dryd. 


|Ca'vencr. 


Harvey on Conſumptions. | 


th in dramatick and epick poetry. Dryden. 
— — of one line muſt be a rule to that 


CcorHONY Y. 2. J. [zazuric.] A bad 


f CAD 


He . of all . the rain- 
bow; inkles, caddiſes, cambricks, lawns; why, he 
ſings them over as if they were gods and goddeſſes 

. Shoheſpeares 

2. A kind of worm or grub found in 2 

caſe of ftraw. f | 
He loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis; and theſe make the trout bold 
and luſty. x Walton's Angler. 

Cane. adj. [It is deduced, by Skinner, 

from cadeler, Fr. an old word, which 
ſignifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame ; 
ſoft; delicate; as, a cade lamb, a lamb 


bred at home. 
the noun.] To 


To Cape. v. a. [from 
breed up in ſoftneſs. 
Cape. . /. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

We John Cade, io termed of our ſuppoſed 
father. Or rather of ſtealing a cade of her- 
rings. - Shakeſpeares 

Soon as thy liquor from the narrow cells 
Of clole preſs d buſks is freed, thou muſt refrain 
Thy thirſty ſoul; let none perſuade to broach - 
Thy thick, unwholeſome, undigeſted cades, Philips. 


Capg-worm. #./. The ſame with caddis, 
5 . [ cadence, Fr.] 
1. Fall; ſtate of finking ; decline. 


Now was the ſun in weſtern cadence low 
From noon ; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 
To fan the earth, now wak'd. Milton. 


2. The falBof the voice; ſometimes the 
general modulation of the voice. 

The liding, in the cloſe or cadence, hath 4n 
agreement with the figure in rhetorick, which they 
call præter expettatum; for there is a pleaſure even 
in being deceived. 

There be words not made with lungs, 
Sententious ſhow'rs ! O let them Fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical, ; | 

3. The flow of verſes, or periods. 

The words, the verſification, and all the other 
elegancies of ſound, as cadences, and turns of words 
upon the thought, perform exactly the ſame office 


* 0 


Crafhaws 


of the next; as the ſound of the former muſt 
flide gently into that which follows. Dryden. 
4. The tone or ſound. e 
Hollow rocks retain 
The ſound of bluſt'ring winds, which all night long 
Had rous'd the ſea, now with hoarſe cadence lull : 
Sea-faring men, o'erwatch'd. Milton. 
He hath a confuſed remembrance of words ſince 
he left the univerſity; he hath loſt half their 
meaning, and puts them together with no regard, 
except to their cadentde. Swift. 
5. In horſemanſhip. 1 
Cadence is an equal meaſure or proportion which 
a horſe obſerves in all his motions, when he is 
thoroughly managed. | Farrier's Dict. 
CA DER. adj. [ cadens, Lat.] Falling 
down. | a 
Canter. =. , [cadet, Fr. pronounced 
cade.] ; 


2. The youngeſt brother. 


oſeph was the youngeſt of the twelve, and 
David the eleventh ſon, and the cadet of Jeſſe. 


Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. . 
3. A voluntier in the army, who ſerves in 
expectation of a commithon. - 22) 
Ca"pew. 7. J. A ſtraw worm. See Ca p-. 
DIS, «m6 5 | Dic. 
iCa"DGER. 2. / [from cadge, or ca 

panier. A huckſter; — who — 
butter, eggs, and poultry, from the 

country to market. 8 
| K k CA DI. 


Bacon. 


1. The younger brother. | 5 


| 
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I. An incloſure of twigs or wire, in which 


CAT 
CADT. . , A magiſtrate among the 
Turks, whoſe office ſeems nearly to 


anſwer to that of a juſtice of peace. 
| Canrr'LLack. 2. , A ſort of pear. 


the north-eaſt. | 
Now, from the north, 
Boreas and Ceciar, and Argeſtes loud, 
And Thracias, rend the woods, and ſeas upturn. 
| 2 Milton. 
CÆSA REAN. See CESARIAN. | 
CSU RA. n. /. [Lat.] A figure in poe- 
try, by which a ſhort ſyllable after a 
complete foot is made long. 
CA FTAN. . , [ Perſick.] A Perſian or 
Torkiſh veſt or garment. 8 


CG. x. ,. A barrel, or wooden veſſel, 


containing four or five gallons. Some- 
times keg. 
CAGE. z. , [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.] 


birds are kept. 
See whether a cage can pleaſe a bird? or whe- 
ther a dog grow not fiercer with tying? Sidney. 
He taught me how to know a man in love; in 
which cage of ruſhes, I am ſure you are not a pri- 
foners Shakeſpeare, 
Though ſlaves, like birds that ſing not in a cage, 
They loſt their genius, and poetick rage; 
Homers again and Pindars may be foun g. 
And his great actions with their numbers crown'd, 
: W: aller . 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And ſinging birds in filver cages hung; 
And ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od'rous green, . 
Were ſorted well, with lumps of amber laid between. 
Dryden. 
A mag recurs to our fancy, by remembering 
his garment ; a beaſt, bird, or fiſh, by the cage, 
or court-yard, or ciſtern, wherein it was kept. 
: Watts on the Mind. 
'The reaſon why ſo few marriages are happy, is, 
becauſe young ladies ſpend their time in making 
- nets, not in making cages. Seoift, 
2. A place for wild beaſts, incloſed with 
palliſadoes. 
3. A priſon for petty malefactors. 
To Cacr. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
cloſe in a cage. | 
He ſwoln, and pamper'd with high fare, 
Sits down, and ſnorts, cag'd in his * 
onne. 


CAT MAN. n. /. The American name of 
a crocodile. 

To CAJO'LE. v. a. [cageoller, Fr.] To 
flatter ; to ſooth ; to coax : a low word. 


Thought he, *tis no mean part of civil 
State prudence, to cajole the devil. Hudibras. 
The one affronts him, while the other cajoles 
and pities him: takes up his quarrel, ſhakes his 
dead at it, claſps his hand upon his breaſt, and 


then proteſts and proteſts. L" Eftrange. 
My tongue that wanted to cajole 
I try'd, but not a word would troll. Rymer. 


Cajo'LER. u. , [from cajole.] A flatterer ; 
a wheedles, 


Cajo'LERY. 2. , [cajolerie, F r.] Flattery. | 


CAISSON. u. /. [ French.] 

1. A cheſt of bombs or powder, laid in 
the enemy's way, to be fired at their ap- 
proach, | | | 

2. A wooden caſe in which the piers of 
bridges are built within the water, 

Car'Tiry. 2. /, [cattivo, Ital. a ſlave; 

whence it came to ſignify a bad man, 
with ſome unplication of meanneſs ; as 


CAL 
- knave in Engliſh, and fur in Latin; fo 
certainly does ſlavery deſtroy virtue. 
Hutbov rñg ff f ον l ννννν 22 
| Homer. 
A ſlave and a ſcoundrel are ſignified by 
the ſame words in many languages.] A 
mean villain ; a deſpicable knave : 1t 
often implies a mixture of wickedneſs 
and miſery. 
Vile caitzf! vailal of dread and deſpair, 
Unworthy of the common breathed air ! 
Why liveſt thou, dead dog, a longer day, 
And doſt not unto death thyſelf prepare? Spcr;ſer. 
*Tis not impoſſible 


But one, the wicked'ſt cairiff on the ground, 
May ſeem as thy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 


As Angelo. | Shakeſpeare. 
The wretched caitif, all alone, 

As he bcliev'd, began to moan, 

And tell his ſtory to himſelf, Hudibras. 


CAKE. 1. /. [cuch, Teutonick.] 
1. A kind of delicate bread. 
You muſt be ſeeing chriftenings ! do you look 
for ale and cakes here, you rude rafcals ? Shakeſp. 
My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reſt, 
Out of hope of all but my ſhare of the feaſt. Shak. 
The ditmal day was come; the prieſts prepare 
Their leaven'd cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dryd. 
2. Any thing of a form rather flat than 
high; by which it is ſometimes diſtin- 
guiſhed from a loaf. 

There is a cake thit groweth upon the fide of a 
dead tree, that hath gotten no name, but it is large, 
and of a cheſtnut colour, and hard and pithy. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

3. Concreted matter ; coagulated matter. 
Then when the fleecy ſkies new cluath the wood, 
And cakes of ruſtling ice come rolling down the 
flood. ; Dryden. 

To Cake. v. u. [from the noun.) To 


harden, as dough in the oven. 

This burning matter, as it ſunk very leiſurely, 
had time to cake together, and form the bottom, 
which covers the mouth of that dreadfui vault that 
lies underneath it. Addiſon on Italy. 

This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 
And cakes the elflocks in foul fluttiſh hairs. Shak. 
He rins'd the wound, 
And waſh'd away the ſtrings and clotted blood, 
That cat'd within. | Addiſon. 
CalaBa'sHh Tree. 

It hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf, divided at 
the brim into ſeveral parts; from whoſe cup riſes 
the pointal, in the hinder part of the flower; which 
afterwards becomes a flethy fruit, having an hard 
ſhell, They riſe to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the Weſt Indies, where they grow na- 
turally. The ſhells are uſed by the negroes for cups, 
as alſo for making inſtruments of muſic, by mak- 
ing a hole in the ſhell, and putting in ſmall ſtones, 
with which they make a ſort of rattle. Miller. 


CaLAaMaA'NCO. 2. / [a word derived, pro- 
bably by ſome accident, from calaman- 
cus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, ſig- 
nified a hat.] A kind of woollen ſtuff. 

He was of a bulk and ſtature larger than ordi- 
nary, had a red coat, flung open to ſhew a cala- 
manco waiſtcoate Tatler. 

Ca'LAMINE, or Tapis Calaminaris. n. f. 
A kind of foſſile bituminous earth, which, 
being mixed with copper, changes it 
into braſs. 

We muſt not omit thoſe, which, though not of 
ſo much beauty, yet are of greater uſe, viz. load- 
ſtones, whetſtones of all kinds, limeſtones, cala- 
mine, or lapis calaminaris. Locke. 


name of a plant. 5 
CALAMI ros. adj. [calamitofus, Lat.] 


CA'LAMInT. 2. , [calamint ha, Eat. ] The 


CAL. 


1. Miſerable ; involved in diſtreſz: 
preſſed with infelicity; unhar ug 
wretched : applied to men, a 

This is a gracious proviſion Cod A 
made in favour of the neceſſitous and calming... 
the ſtate of ſome, in this life, being ſo eee 
wretched and deplorable, if compared wit, wel 


| . . Cale, 
2. Full of miſery ; diſtreſsful: applied , 
external circumſtances. | 
What calamitous effects the air of this c ty Wrow 
upon us the laſt year, you may read in my dh 
of the plague, Harzey on Cirſingi l 
Strict neceſſity * 
Subdues me, and calamirous conſtraint! 
| Leſt on my head both fin and punithment, 
However inſupportable, be all 
Devolv'd. 


Imighty bay 


Much rather I ſhall chuſe 
To live the pooreſt in my tribe, than riche8, 
And be in that calumitous priſon left. In 
In this ſad and calamitous condition, deliverance 
from an oppreilour would have even revived then. 
| Kell, 
Cara'MITOUSNESS. 2. , [from calan;. 
tous.] Miſery ; diftreſs. | 
CALAMITY. . /. [ calamitas, Lat.] 
1. Misfortune ; cauſe of miſery; difteh, 
Another ill accident is drought, and the ſpind. 
ling of the corn, which with us is rare, but in ur 
countries common ; inſomuch as the word cala 
was firſt derived from calamus, when the corn cd 
not get out of the ſtalk, Ban, 


2, Miſery ; diſtreſs. 


This infinite calamity ſhall cauſe 
To human life, and houſhould peace conſuurd, 
Mir, 
From adverſe ſhores in ſafety let her hear 
Foreign calamity, and diſtant war; 
Of which, great heav'n, let her no portion ber, 


Pris, 
CA4LAMUS. n. ſ. [Lat.] A fort of reed 
or ſweet- ſcented wood, mentioned in 
ſcripture. with the other ingredients of 
the ſacred perfumes. It is a knotty roo, 
reddiſh without, and white within, which 
os forth long and narrow leaves, and 
rought from the Indies. The prophet 
ſpeak of it as a foreign commodity a 
great value. Theſe ſweet reeds late 
no ſmell when they are green, but whe 
they are dry only. Their form dit 
not from other reeds, and their ſmell b 
perceived upon entering the marſhes. 
Caimtt, 
Take thou alſo unto thee principal ſpices of pu 
myrrh, of ſweet cinnamon, and of ſweet calans!, 
Excdus, xx. 23 
Carla'sn. 2. /. [caleche, Fr.] A ſmall ca: 
riage of pleaſure, | 
Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that us'd to flaſh 
The vig'rous ſeeds, that drew his lord's * ; 
52 | | . 
The ancients uſed calaſhes, the figures of ſever 
of them being to be ſeen on ancient monunits 
They are very ſimple, light, and drove by the ” 
veller himſelf, Arbuthnct on Ct 
CA'LCEATED. adj, | calceatus, Lat.] Sal, 
fitted with ſnoes. 5 
CALCEDO'NIUS. n. /. [Lat.] A kind 
precious ſtone, 10 
Calcedonius is of the agate . 3 of 2 = 
grey, clouded with blue, or gn GR 1 w Poſh 
To Ca'LCINATE. See To CALC 
In hardening, by baking without melting 
heat hath theſe degrees; firſt, it mo 
| makech fragile, and Jaſtly it doth calciy 2 


þ I 


7 * 


Eacen't Natura 
f Cal ci tio 


n. 


| "ities, as they ſprawled out of ditches ? 


CAL 
3 Fr.] Such a management of 
bodies by fire, as renders them reducible 
to powder; wherefore it is called chy- 
mical pulverization. This is the next 
degree of the power of fire beyond that 
of tuſion ; for when fuſion is longer con- 
tinued, not only the more ſubtile par- 
ticles of the body itſelf fly off, but the 
articles of fire likewiſe inſinuate them- 
ſelves in ſuch multitudes, and are ſo 
blended through its whole ſubſtance, 
that the fluidity, firſt cauſed by the fire, 
can no longer ſubſiſt. From this union 
arifes a third kind of body, which, being 
very porous and brittle, is eaſily reduced 
to powder ; for, the fire having pene- 
trated every where into the pores of the 
body, the particles are both hindered 
from mutual contact, and divided into 
minute atoms. Quincy. 

Divers reſidences of bodies are thrown away, as 


(on as the diſtillation or ca/cinatics of the body 
' that yieldeth them is ended. Boyle. 


tin, or reducing it by art into a ſubtile powder. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
CarctnaToRyY. 2. . [from calcinate.] A 
veſſel uſed in calcination. 


caix, Lat.] 2 8 
1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable 
ſubſtance. See CALCINAT ION. 

The ſolids ſeem to be earth, bound together with 
ſme oil; for if a bone be calcined, ſo as the leaſt 
force will crumble it, being immerſed in oil, it 
will grow firm again. Arbiubnot en Aliments, 

2. To burn up. 

Fiery difputes that union have calcin'd, 

Almoſt as many minds as men we find. Denham. 

To CaLCi'NE. v. #. To become a calx by 
beat, i 

This chryſtal is a pellucid fiſſile ſtone, clear 


15 water, and without colour, enduring a red heat 


heat, caleining without fuſion, Newton's Opticks, 
7, CALCULATE. v. 4. [calculer, Fr. 

from calculus, Lat. a little tone or bead, 

uſed in operations of numbers, ] 
1. To compute; to reckon : as, he cal- 
culates his expences. : 
2 To compute the ſituation of the pla- 
nets at any certain time, 
A cunning man did calculate my birth 
And told me, that by water I ſhould die. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V1, 
Why ail theft fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſts, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate, 
Why all thoſe things change from their ordinance ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Who were there then in the world, to obſerve the 
births of thoſe firſt men, and calculate their nati- 
t Bentley. 
i er adjuſt ; to project for any certain 
en : 

The reaſonableneſs of religion clearly appears 
3 it tends ſo directly to the — pineſs I _ and 
13, upon all accounts, calculated for our benefit. 

. Tillotſon. 


Y Caf ; 
oCa'Leviare. v. 2. To make 2 com 


putation. 


A practice, or manner of reckoning ; 
at of numbering. | 


Cypher, that great friend to calculation; or 


£108. n. , [from calcine ; cal. | 


This may be effected, but not without a calcina- | 


J CALCI'NE. v. a. [ calciner, Fr. from | 


without loſing its tranſparency, and, in a very ftrong |- 


Calcula TION. 1. , [from calculate.] |. | | 
e| Ca'LExDER. z. J [from the verb.] A: 
| othiers: 


CAL 
; ratſeer, which changeth calculation into eaſy eom- 
putation. | Holder on Time. 
2. A reckoning ;. the reſult of arighmetical 
operation, | 

If then their calculation be true, for ſo they 
reckon. Hocler. 
Being different from calculations of the ancients, 

their obſervations confirm not ours. 


LCULA”TOR. 2. J. [from calculate.] A 
Fomputer ; a reckoner. 


Ca LCULATORY. ad, 
Belonging to catenin -y 
Ca'LCuLE. . . [calculus, Lat.] Reck- 

oning; compute : obſolete. 
The general calcale, which was made in the laſt 


perambulation, exceeded eight millions. 
N Hoævel's Vocal Fore? 


Ca"LCULO5E? adj). [from calculus, Lat.] 
CaLicvlovs, J Stony; gritty. 

The volatile falt of urine will coagulate ſpirits 

of wine; and thus, perhaps, the tones, or ca/cu- 


produced, Brown's Puigar Errqurs. 

© have found, by opening the kidneys of a cal- 
culcus perſon, that the ſtone is formed earlier than 
I have ſuggeſted. ; Sbarp. 


the bladder. 
Ca'LDRON. 2. /. . [chauldron, Fr. from 
calidus, Lat.] A pot. Na boiler ; a kettle. 
In the midit of all 
There placed was a ca/dron wide and tall, 
Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Queen. 
Some ſtrip the ſkin ; ſome portion out the ſpoil z 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil ; 
Some on the fire the recking entrails broil. 
| Dryden's AEncid. 
In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like 
a vaſt caldron, filled with glowing and melted mat- 
ter, which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down 
the ſides of the mountain. Addiſon. 


CALZCAHE. The ſame with CALASAH. 


| CALET ACTION. z. /. from calefacto, Lat.] 


1. The act of heating any thing. 
2. The ſtate of being heated. 
CaL ETA CVE. a/. from calefacio, Lat.] 
That which makes any thing hot; heat- 
ing. Eo | 
CaltFA'ctToORY. adi. [from calefacio, 
Lat.] That which heats. 
To CA'LEFY. v. 1. [calao, Lat.] To 
grow hot; to be heated. | 
Cryſtal will calcfy unto electricity; that is, a 
power to attract itraws, or Jight bodies, and convert 
the needle, freely placed. Brown's Vu/gar Errors. 
To CA'LEFY. v. a. To make hot. 
CALENDAR. 7. . [calendarium, Lat.] A 
regiſter of the year, in which the 
months, and ftated times, are marked, 
as feſtivals and holidays. 
What hath this day deſery'd ? what hath it done, 
That it in golden letter ſhould be ſet 
Among the high tides, in the calendar ? 
l | Shakeſpeare's King John. 


another; the compute of the one anticipating that 
of the othew Brown. 
Curs'd be the day when firſt I did appear 

Let it be blotted from the calendar, X 
Leſt it pollute the month ! Dryden Fables. 
To CALENDER. v. a. [calendrer, Fr. 
| Skinner.) To dreſs cloth; to lay the 
nap of cloth ſmooth, | 


hot preſs ; a preſs in which cl 


ſmooth their cloth. : . 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


We compute from calendars differing from one 


. [from calcalare.] 


l aſe concretions ir the kidney or bladder, may be 


CALCULUS. n. . [Latin.} The ſtone in | 


5 


. 


CAL 


Ca"LenDRER..n./. [from calender.] The 
porſon who calenders. 1 
Ca"Lenps. . , [calende, Lat. It has 
no /ingular.)] The firſt day of every 
month among the Romans. - x 
CA'LENTURE. 2. J. [from caleo, Lat.] A 
diſtemper peculiar to ſailors in hot ch- 
mates; wherein they imagine the ſea 
to be green fields, and will throw them- 
ſelves into it. Quincy. 
And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caſt into a calenture. Denham. 
So, by a calenture milled, 
The mariner with rapture ſees, 
On the ſmooth ocean's azure bed, 
Enamell'd fields, and verdant trees: 
With eager hafte he tongs to rove 
In that fantaſtic ſcene, and thinks” 
It muſt be ſome enchanted grove 3 - 
Ard in he leaps, and down he ſinks. 


Carr. n. . calves in the plural. [cealps 
Saxon; #4alf, Dutch, ] | 
1. The young of a cow. 


ſo the fawn, and ſo the calf Bacw's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Acoſta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condoreg 
which will Kill and eat up a whole calf at a time 


Wikies. 
Ah, Blouzelind! I love thee more by half 
| Than does their fawns, oc cows the new-fall*n calf. 


« G * 

2. Calves of the lips, męntioned y Hoſea, 
ſignify ſacrifices of praiſe and prayers, 
which the captives of Babylon addreſſed 


— Turn to the Lord, and ſay unto him, Take away 
all iniquity, and receive us graciouſly : ſo will we 
render the calves of our lips. Hoſea, xiv. 2. 

3- By way of contempt and reproach, ap- 

plied to a human being; a dolt ; a flu» 
pid wretch. | 

When a child haps to be got, 
That after proves an ideot; 
When folk perceive it thriveth no 
Some ſilly doating brainleſs calf, 
That underſtands things by the half, 
Says, that the fairy left the oaf, 
And took away the other. Drayton's Nymphed, 

4. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the 
leg. [AV Dutch. ] | 

Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, 
And all her calf into a gouty ſmall. Sucklings 
The calf of that leg bliſtered. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

CA'LIBER. 7. , [calibre, Fr.] The bore 
the diameter of the barrel of a gun; 
the diameter of a bullet, 

CA'LICE. #. . [calix, Lat.] A cup; 2 
chalice. 2 

There is a natural analogy between the ablution 
of the body and the purification of the ſoul ; be- 
tween eating the holy bread and drinking the ſa- 
cred calice, and a participation of the body and 
blood of Chriſt. —_Tayire 

Ca'Lico. x. / [from Calecut in India.] 
An Indian ſtuff made of cotton; ſome- 


2 


lours. 
I wear the hoop petticsat, and am all in calicas, 
when the fincſ are in filks. Addiſon's Spefator. 


Ca'LiD. adj. [calidus, Lat] Hot; burn- 
ing; fervent. a 
Caripirv. 2. , [from calid.] Heat. 
Ice will diſſolve la any way of for it will 
diſſolve with fire, jt will colliquate in water, or 
warm oil; nor doth it only fubmit into an actual 
heat, but not endure the potential calidiq of mauy 


; 
Y 
% 
* 


Waters. Brown's F. */par Prrowrs. 
K k 2 r Din. 


Sevift. | 


The colt hath about four years of growth; and 


to God, being no longer in a condition, 
to offer ſacrifices in his temple, Calmet. 
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Cate. 


CAL 
2. . [khalifa, Arab. an heir 
CALIr k. 
by the ſucceſſors of Mahomet among 
the Saracens, who were veſted with ab- 
ſolute power in affairs both religious and 
civil. | 


_ Carica'TiIOon. =. . [from caligo, Lat. 


to be dark.] Darknels ; cloudineſs. 

 * Inſtead of a diminution, or imperfect viſion, in 
.the mole, we affirm an abolition, or total priva- 
tion; inſtead of caligaticn, or dimneſs, we con- 
clude a cecity, or blindneſs. Br:wn. 


;CaLli'cinovs. adj. [caligins/us, Lat.] Ob- 


ſcure; dim; full of darkneſs. 
Calioixousx Ess. 2. . [from caliginous.] 
Darkneſs; obſcurity. 


CALIGRAPHY. z. J. [vamypaPia.] Beau- 


This language is incapable of caligraply. 
: Prideaux. 


Ca"tirEeRs. See CALLIPERS. 


CA LIVERXũ. 2. . [from caliber.) A hand- 


gun; a harquebuſe; an old muſket. 
Come, manage me your calivcr., 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
CA LIN. n. J. [Latin.] A cup: a word 
uſed in botany ; as, the ca/ix of a flower. 
To CALK. v. a. | from calage, Fr. hemp, 
with which leaks are ſtopped ; or from 
ezle, Sax. the keel. Skinner.] To ſtop 
the leaks of a ſhip. 


There is a great errour committed in the man- 
ner of calling his majeſty's ſhips ; which being 
done with rotten oakum, is the cauſe they ate 
leaky, | Raleigb's Eſſays. 

So here ſome pick out bullets from the ſide ; 
Some drive old oakum through each ſeam and rift ; 

Their left hand does the calling iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift, Dryd. 


Ca'rxeR. 7. . [from call.] The work- | 


man that ſtops the leaks of a ſhip. 
The ancients of Gebal, and the wiſe men there- 
of, were in thee thy callers; all the ſhips of the 
| ſea, with their marinets, were in thee to occupy 
thy merchandize. E zek. xxvii. 9. 
Ca"Lkincg. . J. A term in painting, 
uſed where the backſide is covered with 
black lead, or red chalk? and the lines 
traced through on a waxed plate, wall, 
or other matter, by paſſing lightly over 
each ſtroke of the defign with a point, 


which leaves an impreſſion of the colour 


on the plate or wall. Chambers. 
To CALL. v. a. [calo, Lat. kalder, Da- 
nh. ] 
1. To name, to denominate. 


And God called the light day, and the dark- 


neſs he ca/led night. Geneſis, i. 5. 
2. To ſummon, or invite, to or from any 
place, thing, or perſon. It is often uſed 
with local particles, as up, down, in, out, 
off 
Be not amazed; call all your ſenſes to you; 
defend my reputation, or bid farewel to your good 
Life for ever. 3 . * Shakeſpeare, 
Why came not the ſlave back to me when 1 
called him ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Are you call'd ferth from. out a world of men, 


To lay the innocent? Shateſpeare's Richard III. 


* Egdronius, that famous captain, was called ups 
and told by his ſervants that the general was fled, 
Knolles's Hiſtory. 

Or call up him that left half told | » 
The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold. Aſilten. 


Drunkenneſs calls off the watebmen from their 
towers; and then evils proceed from a looſe heart, | 
and an vntied-whgucs 

. 4 7 : 


or ſucceſtor.] A title aſſumed | 


CAT 


The ſoul makes uſe of her memory, to cal to 
mind what ſhe is to treat of. | 
| Duppa's Rules to Devot ion. 
Such fine employments out whole days divide; 
The ſalutations of the morning tide : 
Call up the ſun; thoſe ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryd. 
Then by conſent abſtain from further toils, 


I mean ſuch as ariſe from viſtble objects, when 

we call up their ideas into our minds by paintings, 

ſtatues, or deſcriptions. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Why doſt thou call my ſorrows up afreſh ? 
My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 

| | Addiſon's Cato. 

I am called off from public diſſertations, by a 

domeſtic affair of great importance. Tatler. 


the ſhade of Darius is called ap. 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 


The paſſions call arzvay the thoughts, with in- 


ceſſant importunity, toward the object that excited 

them. Watts. 
To convoke ; to ſummon together. 
No call we our high court of parliament. 

Shakeſpeare. 

The king being informed of much that had 

paſſed that night, ſent. to the lord mayor to cal. 

a common council immediately, Clarendon, 


4. To ſummon juditially, 

The king had ſent for the earl to return home, 
where he ſhould be called to account for all his 
miſcarriages. * Clarenden. 

Once a day, eſpecially in the early years of life 
and ſtudy, call yourſelves to an account, what new 
ideas, what new propoſition or truth, you have 
gained, Watts. 


5. To ſummon by command. 
In that day did the Lord God of hoſts call to 
weeping, and to mourning, and to baldneſs, and 
to girding with ſackc!oth. Tſaiah, xxii. 12. 


3. 


ardours of piety, or to ſummon into the 


church. 
Paul, a ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, called to be an 
apoſtle, ſeparated unto the goſpel of God. Rom. i. 1, 


7. To invoke; to appeal to. 


ſpare you, I came not as yet unto Corinth. 
8 2 Cor. i. 23. 
8. To appeal to. | 
When that lord perplexed their counſels and 
deſigns with inconvenient objections in law, the 
authority of the lord Mancheſter, who had trod the 
ſame paths, was ſtill called upon. Clarendon, 
9. To proclaim ; to publiſh, 

Nor ballad-finger, plac'd above the crowd, 
Sings with a note ſo ſhrilling, ſweet, and loud, 
Nor pariſh clerk, who calls the pſalm ſo clear. Gay. 
10. Toexcite ; to put in action; to bring 

into view. 
He ſwells with angry pride, 
And ca. ls forth all his ſpots on every fide. Copley 
See Dionyſius Homer's thoughts refine, 
And call new beauties forth from ev'ry line. Pope. 
11. To ſtigmatize with ſome opprobrious 
denomination. | 
Deafneſs unqualifies men for all company, except 
friends; whom I can call names, if they do not 
ſpeak loud enough. Soift to Pope. 
12. To call back. To reyoke ; to retract. 
He alſo is wiſe, and will bring evil, and will 
not call back his words; but will ariſe againſt the 
| houſe of the evil doers; and againſt the help of 
them that work iniquity. Tfaiah, xxxi. 2. 
13. To call for. To demand; to require; 
Madam, his majeſty doth call for you, 
And fer. your grace, and you, my noble lord. 
. . Shakeſpear 4. 


— 


Tayia's Holy Living. 
| ; 


You ſee how men of merit are fought after; 


Call off che dogs, and gather up the ſpoils. Addiſ. | 
By the pleaſures of the imagination or fancy, 


ZE ſchylus has a tragedy intitled Perſe, in which | 


6. In the theological ſenſe, to inſpire with | 


I. call God for a record upon my ſoul, that, to 


CAL 
the undeſerver may ſleep, when th 
| is called for. WT 
Among them he a ſpirit of phrenſy ſent; 
Who hurt their minds, 
And urg'd you on, with mad defire, 
To call in haſte for their deſtroyer, . 
| Milton's Sampſun An 
For maſter, or for ſervant, here to ca, 
Was all alike, where only two were all, 
Dryden”, Fg: 
He commits every fin that his . r. 
or perhaps his conſtitution or fortune can hey; * 


R 
14. To call in. To reſume money 15 
tereſt. 

Horace deſcribes an old uſurer, as ſo chunt 
with the pleafures of a country life, that, in at 
make a purchaſe, he called in all his money; by 
what was the event of it? why, in a very fond 
after, he put it out again. Addiſon's peda, 
15. To call in. To reſume any thing the 

is in other hands. 

If clipped money be called in all at once, »; 4 

* from paſſing by weight, I fear it yi! top 

trade. | : 1 

Neither is any thing more cruel and opprfi 
in the French government, than their pradkc ; 

calling in their money, after they have funk i 
very low, and then coining it anew, at a hips 

value. Sau. 
16. To call in. To ſummon together; u 

invite. | 
The heat is paſt, follow no farther now; 
Call in the pow'rs, good couſin Weſtmoreland, 


. | ; Shakehu, 
He fears my ſubjects loyalty, } 
And now muſt call in ſtrangers. Denban's Shy, 6, 
17. To call over. To read aloud a lila : 
muſter-roll, | 0 
18. To call out. To challenge; to ſun- 7, 
mon to fight. 
When their ſov'reign's quarrel calls em a pi 
His foes to mortal combat they dety. th 
Dryden Jil. 
2% CALL. v. u. | 8, ( 
1. To ſtop without intention of ſaying, 
This meaning probably roſe ſrom tie 5. 
cuſtom of denoting one's preſence at tix 81 
dcoor by a call; but it is now uſed wi By 
great latitude. This ſenſe is well enougn | 
preſerved by the particles on or at; bu 9. : 
is forgotten, and the expreſſion malt 5 
barbarous, by ix. 5 
2. To make a ſhort viſit. 5 2 
And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, Cx 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to * - nt, : 
; | e Jahn 5 
He ordered her to call at his houſe once vs Cos 
which the did for ſome time after, when he bene c 
no more of her. 8 i 0 Log 
That I might begin as near the fountain-#t« 1. V. 
poſſible, I firſt of all called in at St. James > It 
Addifen's Heben orci 
We called in at Morge, where there 15 t be, + 
ficial port. Auen * a 
3. T5 call on. To ſolicit for a fran: c * 
a debt. 1 duft 
| I would be loth to pay him before his mp 1. 
what need I be ſo forward with him, that u. ine 
on me? | Shakeſpeare's Henry": 5 
4. To call on. To repeat ſolemn . | temp 
Thrice call upon my name, thrice 000-7 5 
breaſt, f 1 od 
And hail me thrice to everlaſting reſt 7" 2 pr. 
| The Athenians, when they loft any en ©, T1 
went to the ſhores, and, calling thrice 1 FR 
names, raiſed a cenotaph, or empt) wry” 3. Cl- 
to their memories. Broeme on ibe b RES 


o / * 
5. To call upon. To implore; to Pf: 
Call upon me in the day of trouble; 1" 


i 


[ 


thee, 36d teu Beale glorify me. . i. 


— 


Ca LLAT. 


from the verb.] | _ 
eſs of ſummons or invita- 


11.6. J. 
8 vocal a 


* Jeath comes not at call, juſtice divine 
Mends not her floweſt pace for pray rs or cries. 
ld you ſing, and rival Orpheus“ ſtrain, 
3 foreſts ſoon ſhould dance again: 
The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call, 
And headlong ſtreams hang lining in their fall. 


uiſition authoritative and public. 

It may be feared, whether our nobility would 
contentedly ſuffer themſelves to be always at the 
:i/, and to ſtand to the ſentence, of a number of 


mean perſons. _ 
3. Divine vocation 3 
10. : 
T he at length, time to himſelf beſt own, 
Rememb'ring Abrahams by fome wond'rous call, 
May bring them back repentant and ſincere. Milt, 
A ſummons from heaven; an impulſe. 
Hos juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whoſe pride would ſoar to heav'n without a call! 
E Roſcommon. 
Thoſe who to empire by dark paths aſpire, 
Still plead a call to what they moſt deſire. Dryden. 
St. Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that 
he had a call to it, when he perſecuted the chriſ- 
tians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong: 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were miſ- 
taken, Lecke, 


5. Authority; command. 

Oh, Sir! I wiſh he were within my call, or 

yours. . . Denham. 
6. Ademand ; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement to tenderneſs and pity, 
than any other motive whatſoever. Addiſcn's Spect᷑. 
An inſtrument to call birds. 

For thoſe birds or beaſts were made from ſuch 
pipes or calls, as may expreſs the ſeveral tones of 
thoſe creatures, which are repreſented. 


2, Req 


ſummons to true re- 


Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


8. Calling; vocation ; employment. 
Now through the land his cure of ſouls he 
retch'd, 
And like a primitive apoſtle preach'd : 
Still cheerful, ever conſtant to his call; 
By many follow'd, lov'd by moſt, admir'd by all. 
| | Dryden. 
9. A nomination. 
Upon the ſixteenth was held the ſerjeants feaſt at 
iy place, there being nine ſerjeants of that call. 
Bacon. 


. 0 1. /. A trull. 


He call'd her whore: a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet. 


: | | ' Shakeſpeare. 
CalLING, 2. . [from call.] 


1. Vocation ; prozeſſion ; trade. 

It God has interwoven ſuch a pleaſure with our 
orcincry calling, how much ſuperiour muſt that 
be, which ariſes from the ſurvey of a pious life? 
Surely, as much as Chriſtianity is nobler than a 
true. : South. 

We find ourſelves obliged to go on in honeſt in- 
duftry in our callings. Rogers. 
Icannat forbear warning you againſt endeavour- 
me ad it in your ſermons; becauſe many of your 
c.linz have made themſelves ridiculous by at- 
tempting it, | | Hewift, 

left no calling for this idle trade, | 
No duty broke, nv father diſobey'd. Pape. 

Proper ſtation, or employment. 

i the Gauls {ound the Roman ſenators ready to 
d. with honour in their callings. | Swift. 
3. Claſs of perſons united by the ſame 
employment or profeſſion, ; 

It may be a caution to all chriſtian churche 
ao magiſtrates, not to impoſe celibacy on whole 
e and great multitudes of men or womed, 


ron. 


| 


Hooker's Preface. 


4. Divine vocation ; invitation or impulſe 


Ca"LLIPERS, 3. , [Of this word I know 


CaLLo'siTY. 2. /. [ callofite, Fr.] A kind 


ſkin by hard labour; and therefore when 


Ca“LLous. adj. [ callus, Lat. 
1. Indurated ; hardened ; having the pores 


2. Hardened ; inſenſible. 


Ca"rLOvUSNESS. 2. / [from callous.] 
1. Hardneſs; induration of the fibres. 


2. Inſenſibility. 


CA“ row. adj. Unfledged ; naked; with- 


young, 
And teach the calloꝛv child her parent's 
CALLUS. n. . Latin. ] 


1. An induration of the fibres. 
2. The hard ſubſtance by which broke 


CALM. adj. [calne, Fr. telm, Dutch.] 
1. Quiet; ſerene 3 not ſtormy ; not tem- 


A gentle ſpirit, that lightly did allay - | 


CA. 


Who cannot be ſuppoſable to have the gift of eon- 
tinence. Hammond. 


| 


to the true religion. | 
Give all diligence, to make your calling and 
election ſure. 2 Peter, i. 10. 
St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gen- 


tiles. Hakewill on Providence. 


not the etymology ; nor does any thing 
more probable occur, than that, per- 
haps, the word is n from clip- 
pers, inſtruments with which any thing 
is clipped, incloſed, or embraced.] Com- 


paſſes with bowed ſhanks. 

e co meaſure the diſtance of any round, cy- 
lindrick, conical body; ſo that when workmen uſe 
them, they open the two points to their deſcribed 
width, and turn ſo much tuff off the intended 
place, till the two points of the callipers fit juſt over 
their work. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 


of ſwelling without pain, like that of the 


wounds, or the edges of ulcers, grow ſo, 


he are ſaid to be callous, Quincy. 
The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet of his pa- 
tient, as he finds the fibres looſen too much, are 
too flaceid, and produce funguſes; or as they har- 
den, and produce calloſities; in the firſt caſe, wine 
and ſpirituous liquors are uſeful, in the laſt hurt- 
ful, rbuthnot on Dict. 


ſhut up. d | 
In progreſs of time, the ulcers became ſinuous 
and callous, with induration of the glands. Wiſeman. 


Licentiouſneſs has ſo long paſſed for ſharpneſs 
of wit, and greatneſs of mind, that the conſcience 
is grown callous, L"* Eftrange. 

The wretch is drench'd too deep 
His ſoul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep : 

Fatten'd in vice, ſo callous and ſo groſs, 
He fins, and ſees not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden. 


The oftener we uſe the organs of touching, the 
more of theſe ſcales are formed, and the ſkin be- 
comes the thicker, and fo a callouſne/s grows upon 
it. Cheyne. 


If they let go their hope of everlaſting life with 
willingneſs, and entertain final perdition with ex- 
ultation, ought they not to be eſteemed deſtitute 
of common ſenſe, and abandoned to a callouſne(s 
and numbneſs of foul ? Bentley. 


out feathers. 
Burſting with kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd 
Their ca!low young. 5 Milton. 
Then as an eagle, who with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 
To her now filent airy does repair, | 
And finds her calls infants forc'd away. Dryden. 
How in ſmall flights they know to try their 


bones are united. 


peſtuous : applied ro the elements. 
Calm was the day, and through the trembling ir 
Sweet breathing Zephyrus did ſoftly play | 


Shen 


CAL 
So ſhall the ſea be calm unto us. nab 
2, Undiſturbed ; unruffled: applied to the 
paſſions. 

It is no ways congruous, that God ſhould be 
frightening men into truth, who were made to be 
wrought upon by calm evidence, and gentle me- 
thods of perſuaſion, . Atterbury. 


The queen her ſpeech with calm attention hears, 
Her eyes reſtrain the ſilver- ſtreaming tears. Pope. 


CAL M. 2. / 


1. Serenity; ſtillneſs; freedom from vio- 


lent motion: uſed of the elements. 

It ſeemeth moſt agreeable to : νοn, that the 
waters rather ſtood in quiet calm, than that they 
moved with any raging or overbearing violence, 

Every pilot 

Can ſteer the ſhip in ca/ms ; but he performs 

The ſkilful part, can manage it in ſtorms. Denham. 

Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 
2 ; Pope. 
2. Freedom from diſturbance; quiet; re- 
poſe: applied to the paſſions.) : 
Great and ftrange calms uſually portend the moſt 
violent forms; and therefore, ſince forms and calms 
do always follow one another, certainly, of the 
two, it 15 much more eligible to have the form 
firſt, and the calm afterwards : fince a calm before 

a ſtorm is commonly a peace of a man's own mak. 

ing; but a calm after a form, a peace of God's. 

, = Souths 
To Car. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſtill}; to quiet. hy 
Neptune we find buſy, in the beginning of the. 

Eneis, to calm the tempeſt raiſed by ZEolus. 

1 Dryden. 

2. To pacify; to appeaſe. | 

Jeſus, whoſe bare word checked the ſea, as muck 

exerts himſelf in ſilencing the tempeſts, and calm- 
ing the inteſtine ftorms, within our breaſts. 

Decay of Pietys 

Thoſe paſſions, which ſeem 4 calmed, 

may be entirely laid aſleep, and never more awak- 

ened. TEE Altterbury. 

He will'd to ſtay, 

The ſacred rites and hecatombs to pay, 

And calm Minerva's wrath. 
CALMER. 2. /. [from calm. ] The perſon 

or thing which has the power of giving 

quiet. | | 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his 
mind, a cheerer of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſad- 


neſs, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
paſſions, a procurer of contentedneſs. Walton. 


Ca'LMLY. adv. | from calm. 
1. Without ſtorms, or violence; ſerenely, 
In nature, things move violently to their place, 
and calmly in their place; ſo virtue in ambition is 
violent, in authority ſettled and calm. Bacpn. 
His curled brows 
Frown on the gentle ſtream, which calmhy flows. 
| | 3 enbam. 
2. Without paſſions; quietly. 
The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 
Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair; 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 


Ca"Lmness. 2. from calm.] 
1. Tranquillity ; ſerenity ; not ſtormineſs. 
While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the wood 


Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood. 
D. nbam. 


Prior. 


2. Mildneſs ; freedom from paſſion.- 


Sir, *tis fit 
You have ſtrong party, or defend yourſelf 


By calmneſs, or by abſence: all's in anger. Shake 


; I beg the grace, 
You would lay by thoſe terrours of your face; 
Till calmieſs to your eyes you firſt reſtore, 
Jam afraid, and I can beg no more. Dryden. 


Ca"imy. 24. [from calm. ] Calm; peace- 


Het Titan's beams, which then did gliſter fair. 15 
s : ful. Not uſed, 


And 


Pipe. 
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 CALOTTE. n. / [French.] 


plant mentioned in Virgil's Georgick, 


2. It is uſed metaphorically for any act of 


CALVFLLE. n. ſ. [French.] A fort of f 


And now they nigh approached to the ſted, 
Where as thoſe mermaides dwelt: it was a Kill 
And calmy bay, on one fide ſheltered q 
With the broad ſhadow of an hoary hilt. Fairy Q; 

CALOMEL. . /. [calomelas, a chymica 
word.] Mercury fix times ſublimed. 

He vepeated lenient purgatives, with calomel, once 

In three or four days. Wiſcman's Surgery. 

Carbri'rick. adj. ¶ calorificus, Lat.] 
That which has the quality of produeing 
heat ; heating. | 

A celorifict principle is either excited within the 
heated body, or transferred to it, through auy me- 
dium, from ſome other. Silver will grow hotter 
than the liquor it contains. Grew. 


1. A cap or coif, wora as an eccleſiaſtical 
ornament in France. | 
2. [In architecture.] A round cavity or 
depreſſure, in form of a cap or cup, 
lathed and plaiftered, uſed to diminiſh 
the riſe or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, 
alcove, c. Harris. 
CALOTYERS. n. ſ. [xax0-.] Monks of the 
Greek church. | 
Temp'rate as caloyers in their ſecret cells. 
| Madden on Boulter. 
Ca'LTROPS. 2. [colepzppe, Saxon.] 
1. An inſtrument made with three ſpikes, 
ſo that which way ſoe ver it falls to the 
ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound horſes feet. 
The ground about was thick ſown with caltrops, 
Which very much incommoded the ſhoeleſs Moors. 
Dr. Addiſon's Acccunt of Tangicrs. | 
2. A plant common in France, Spain, and 
Italy, where it grows among corn, and 
is very troubleſome ; for the fruit being 
armed with ftrong prickles, run into the 
feet of the cattle, This 1s certainly the 


Miller. 


under the name of tribulus. 
To CALVE. v. n. [from ca.] 
1. To bring a calf: ſpoken of a cow. , 
When the has calv'd, then ſet the dam afide, 
And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden. 


bringing forth ; and ſometimes of men, 
by way of reproach. 


I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd ; not Romans, as they 
are not, 
Though calved in the porch o' th' capitol. Shak. 
The graſſy clods now caiw'd ; now half appear'd 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts. Milton. 
Carves-sSnourT. [antirrhinum.) A plant. 


Snapdragon. 


apple. 5 
To CaLU"MNIATE. v. n. [calumnior, Lat.] 


To accuſe falſely; to charge without 


juſt ground. 
Beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in ſervice, 
Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubject all 
To envious and calumniating time. Shakeſpeare. 
He mixes truth with falſehood, and has not for- 
gotten the rule of calumniating ſtrongly, that ſome- 
thing may remain. Dryden : Fables, Pref. 
Do I calumniate ? thou ungrateful Vanoc b=- 
Perfidious prince ls it a calumny 
To ſay that 3 betroth'd to Ver, 
Was by her father firſt aſſur'd to Valens? 


A. Philips. 5 


To CaLu MNIATE. v. a. To ſlander. 
One trade or art, even thoſe that ſhould be the 
molt liberal, make it their buſineſs to diſdain and 


CAM 
CatUMNnia TION. 2. , [from calumuiate.] 
That which we call. calumniation, is a 
malicious and falſe repreſentation of an 
enemy's words or actions, to an offenſive 
purpoſe. /  Ayliffe. 
CaLuUmMNIa TOR, 2. , [from calumniate.] 
A forger of accuſation ; a ſlanderer. 

He that would live clear of the envy and hatred 
of potent calumniators, muſt lay his finger upon his 
mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink-pot. 

| N L'Eftrange. 

At the ſame time that Virgil was celebrated by 
Gallus, we know that Bavius and Mavius were 
his declared foes and calumniators. Addiſan. 

Carv Mniovs. adj. [ from calumny.] Slan- 
derous ; falſely reproachful. 


Virtue itſelf *ſcapes not ca/umnious ſtrokes. 


With calumnious art 


Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears. Milt. 


CA"LUMNY. . J. [calumnia, Lat.] Slan- 
der; falſe charge; groundleſs accuſa- 
tion: with againſt, or ſomèetimes upon, 
before the perſon accuſed. 
Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, 
Thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. Shakeſpeare. 
It is a very hard calumny upon our ſoit or cli- 
mate, to affirm, that ſo excellent a fruit will net 
grow here. Temple. 

CALA. n. , [ Latin. ] Any thing that is 
rendered reducible to powder by burn- 
ing. 0 

Ea, that is more denſe than lead; reſiſts pe- 
remptorily all the dividing power of fire; and will 
not be reduced into a ca/x, or lime, by ſuch opera- 
tion as reduces lead into it. Dighy. 

Ca"rycLe. . / [calyculus, Lat.] Afmall 
bud of a plant. 5 Did. 

CAMA TEU. . . [from camachuia; which 
name is given by the orientals to the 
onyx, when, in preparing it, they find 
another colour. ] | 

1. A ſtone with various figures and repre- 

ſentations of landſkips, formed by na- 
ture. 

2. [In painting. ] A term uſed where there 
is only one colour, and where the lights 
and ſhadows are of gold, wrought on a 
golden or azure ground. This kind of 
work is chiefly uſed to repreſent baſſo 
relievos. Chambers. 

Ca'mBER. 2. / [See CaMBERING.] A 
term among workmen. | 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, ſo as, a 
weight conſiderable being ſet upon it, it may in 


length of time be induced to a ftraight. - 
| | Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Ca"mBEriING. 1. / A word mentioned by | 
Skinner, as peculiar to ſhipbuilders, who 
ſay that a place is cambering, when they 
mean arched. [| from chambre, French.] 

Ca"MBRICK. 2. / [from Cambray, a city 

in Flanders where it was principally 

made.] A kind of fine linen, uſed.for. 
ruffles, women's ſleeves, and caps. 
He hath ribbons of all the colours of thegain- 
bow; inkles, caddiſes, cambricks, and lawns.” 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Rebecca had, by the uſe of a looking glaſs, and 
by the Further uſe of certain attire, made of cam- 
brick, upon her head, attained to an evil art. Taler. 
Conted'rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 

And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the ſong. Gay. 

Cant. The preterite of To come. 

Till all the pack came up, and ev'ry hound 

Tore the ſad huntſmas, grov'ling on the gromad. 


Sbateſpea. 


CAM 


CAMEL, 2. / [camelus, Lat.] An ani: 
very common in Arabia, Judea andth 
neighbouring countries. One fort ' 
large, and full of fleſh, and fit to _ 
burdens of a thouſand pounds weigh 
having one bunch upon its back. 55 
other have two bunches upon the, 
backs, like a natural ſaddle, 24 
fit either for burdens, or men to by 
on. A third kind is leaner, and of:; 
ſmaller ſize, called dromedarie, he 
cauſe of their ſwiftneſs; which are . 
nerally uſed for riding by men of gu. 
. , 

Camels have large ſolid feet, but not hard. C. 

. will continue ten or twelve days without eat. 5 
drinking, and keep water a long time in tel 
ſtomach, for their refreſhment. Caine, 

Patient of thir and toil, : 

Son of the deſart! even the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither'd heart, the fiery bab. 
5 Ten an, 

CaMuEk LoPARD. 2. /; [from canelu md 
pardus, Lat.] An Abyſſinian animal, 
caller than an elephant, but not ſo thick, 
He is ſo named, becauſe he has a neck 
and head like a camel; he is ſpotted 
like a pard, but his ſpots are white pu 
a red ground. The Italians call hin 


223 N Trevuur. 
Srurte. J . g (from cn 


1. & kind of ſtuff originally made by! 
mixture of ſilk and camels hair; it i 
now made with wool and ſilk. 

This habit was not of camels ſkin, nor ary 
coarſe texture of its hair, but rather ſme fur 
weave of camelat, grograin, or the like; inzimuca 
as theſe ſtuffs ace ſuppoſed to be made of the tur 
of that animal. Breton Valgar E nun, 


=, 


2. Hair cloth. 
Meantime the paſtor ſhears their hoary bead, 
And eaſes of their hair the loaden herd: 
Their camclots warm in tents the ſoldiet hold. 
And ſhield the ſhiv'ring mariner from cold. J). 


CAMERA OBSCURA. [Latin.] An op- 
tical machine uſed in a darkened chan. 
ber, ſo that the light coming only tlio 
a double convex glaſs, objects expoſed 
to daylight, and oppoſite to the glzb, 
are repreſented inverted upon any wilt 
matter placed in the focus of the ga. 

| Mart, 

Ca"MERADE, #./. [from camera, a chant 

ber, Lat.] One that lodges in the ſane 
chamber; a boſom companion. By c- 
ruption we now uſe comrade. 2 

Camerades with him, and confederates in h. 
deſign. — Uu. 

Ca"MERATED. adj. ¶ cameratus, Lat] 

Arched; roofed ſlopewiſe. 

CAMERA TTION. 2. /. [cameratio, Lat.] 4 
vaulting or arching. 2 

CAM ISA DO. 3. , [camiſa, à ſturt, * 
camiſium, low 22 An attack ma 
by ſoldiers in the dark; on which 1 
caſion they put their ſhirts outWard © 
be ſeen by each other. = 

night, V 


They - had appointed the ſame 
darkneſs would have encreaſed the oe 


given a camiſado upon the Engliſh. : din) 
Ca'MISATED. adj. [from camifa, 3 l. 


— — 


calummiate another. Spratt. 


Addiſon. 
| 


Dreſſed with the ſhirt outward. 
| : | Cam gle 


c,. See CAMELOT: 
WE (10 


| Ca M0'Y Se. 4d. 


CAMP. n. / 


1. To encamp; to lodge in tents, for 


CAM 


own with wide ſleeves, of a 
f an excellent azure colour. 
Bacon. 
CK, 1. /. [cammoc, Saxon; ono- 
71] An herb; the ſame with perty 
arhing or reſtharrow. | 
Ca'MOMILE. u. / [anthemis.] A flower, 
: [camus, Fr.] Flat; level ; 
It is only uſed of the noſe. 
Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, 
though after frequent commixture, have not worn 
out the cameys nole unto this day. 


He had on him a g 
kind of water camlet, o 


depreſſed. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


camp, Fr. camp, Sax. from 

„ Lat. 
. by * when they keep the 
feld. We uſe the phraſe 70 pitch a camp, 


o encamp. | 
"F rom ae to camp, through the foul womb of 
night, 


The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds. Shakeſp. 
' Next, to ſecure our camp and naval pow'rs, 
Raiſe an embattled wall with lofty tow'rs. Pope. 


4% Cary. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


hoſtile purpoſes. 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hott, we would all ſup together. 


Sba keſpear Co 


2. To camp; to pitch a camp ; to fix tents. 


Caur-richr. 2. , An old word for | 


cenbat. ; 


For their trial by camp-fight, the accuſer was, 


with the peril of his own body, to prove the ac- 
cuſed guilty 3 and, by offering him his glove or 
gantlet, to challenge him to this trial. Hakezoill, 
Caueatcn, I. ＋ [campaigne, Fr, cam- 
CAMPANIA, J pania, Ital.] 
1. A large, open, level tract of ground, 
Without hills. 

In countries thinly inhabited, and efpecially in 
valt campanias, there are few cities, beſides what 
grow by the reſidence of kings. le, 

Thoſe grateful groves that ſhade the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majeſtic to the main, | 
And fattens, a, he runs, the fair camg Garth. 

2. The time for which any armyWeps the 
field, without entering into quarters. 

This might have haſtened his march, which 
woild hare made a fair concluſion of the car:- 
paign. : Clarendon. 

An Iliad riſing out of one campaign. Addiſon. 
Camma"nIFORM, adj. [of campana, a bell, 
and forma, Lat.] A term uſed of flowers, 
Ch are in the ſhape of a bell. Harris. 
Campa'xULATE, adj. The ſame with 
campaniform. 
Caupe'sTRAL. adj. I campeſtris, Lat.] 
Growing in fields, | 
The mountain beech is the whiteſt; but the 


danfeſtral, or wild beech, is blacker and more du- 
rable, Mortimer. 


CVurRIRE TREE. . / [ camphora, Lat.] 

There aie two ſorts of this tree; one is a native 
of the iſe of Borneo, from which the beſt cam- 
flir 15 taken, which is ſuppoſed to be a natural 
ex:ucation from the tree, produced in ſuch places 
Where the bark of the tree has been wounded or 
* The other ſort is a native of Japan, which 
Ur, Kempfer deſcribes to be a kind of bay, bear- 
1 black or purple berries, and from whence the 
'abitants prepare their camphire, by making a 
”__ decoction of the root and wood of this tree, 
"ts ſmall pieces; but this ſort of camphire is, 
a 5, eighty or an hundred times leſs than the 
Tue Bornean campbire. Miller. 


* 
5 


CAM us. x. . [probably from cami/a, Lat.] 


The order of tents, | 


wine firſt with him; I'll make him dance, Shak. 


CAN 


Ca"mPHORATE. adj. [from camp hora, 
Lat.] Impregnated with camphire. 
By ſhaking the ſaline and campborate liqwors 
together, we eafily confaunded them into one 
high-coloured liquor. Boyle. 


CA “MPIO. . /, [lychrrts, Lat.] A plant. 
A thin dreſs mentioned by Spenſer. 


And was yclad, for heat of ſcorching air, 
All in filken camus, lilly white, 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy Q. 
Can. 2. , [canne, Sax.] A cup; gene- 
rally a cup made of metal, or ſome other 
matter than earth. 
I hate it as an unfill'd can. Shakeſpeare. 
One tree, the coco, affordeth ſtuff for houſing, 
clothing, ſhipping, meat, drink, and can. Grezv. | 
His empty can, with ears half worn away, 
Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the 
ps . Dryden. 
To Can. v. n. [tonnen Dutch. It is ſome- 
times, though rarely, uſed alone; but 
is in conſtant uſe as an expreſſion of 
the potential mood: as, I can do, thou 
canuſi do, I could do, thou cauldeſt do. It 
has no other terminations.] 
1. To be able; to have power. 
In place there is licence to do good and evil, 
whereof the latter is a curſe : for, in evil, the beſt 
condition is not to willz the ſecond, not to can. 


f Bacon. a 
O, there 's the wonder! 
Mecænas and Agrippa, who can moſt 
With Cæſar, are his foes. Dryden. 


He can away with no company, whoſe diſcourſe 
goes beyond what claret and diſſoluteneſs inſpires. 
| ; Locke. 


2. It expreſſes the potential mood; as, I 

can do it. : 
If ſhe can make me bleſt! ſhe only can: 
Empire and wealth; and all ſhe brings beſide, 
Are but the train and trappings of her love. Dryd. 
3. It is diſtinguiſhed from may, as power 
from permiſſion; I can do it, it is in my 
power ; I may do it, it is allowed me: 
but in poetry they are confounded. 

4. Can is uſed of the perſon with the werb 
active, where may is uſed of the thing, 
with the verb paſſive; as, I can do it, 
it may or can be done. | 


people; the dregs ; the lees ; the off- 
ſcouring of the people: a-French term 
of reproach. r 
CAN ACL. . . [canalis, Lat.] 
I. A baſon of water in a garden. 
The walks and long canals reply, Pope. 
2. Any tract or courſe of water made by 
art, as the canals in Holland. 
3. [In anatomy.] A conduit or paſſage 
through which any of the- juices of the 
body flow. 
CAN AL-COAL. 2. J. A fine kind of coal, 
dug up in England. 
Even our canal-ccal nearly equals the foreign 
jet. N oodevard. 
CAN ALITCVUTAT ED. adj. [from canalicu- 
latus, Lat.] Channelled; made like a 
pipe or gutter. 18 =” 
CanAa'ky. 2. . [from the Canary iſlands.] 
1. Wine brought from the Canaries, now 
called ſack. 4 | 
I will to my honeſt knight Falſtaff, and drink 
canary with him. 1 think I ſhall drink in pipe 


CANAITLLE. n. J. [French.] The loweſt | ' 


CAN 


To Cana'ry. v. a, A cant word, which 
ſeems to ſignify to dance; to frolick. 
Maſter, will you win your love with a French 
brawl ?» How mean'ſt thou, brawling in French? 
No, my compleat maſter; but to jigg off a tune 
at the tongue's end, canary to it with your feet, 
humour it with turning up your eyelids. Shakeſp., 
CAN ART BIRD. An excellent ſinging 
bird, formerly bred in the. Canaries, 
and no where elſe; but now bred in ſe- 


many. ä 

Of ſinging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, 
ruddocks, canary birds, blackbirds, thruſhes, and 
divers other. Carew. 


cancellis notare, to mark with croſs lines.] 
1. To croſs a writing. | 


2. To efface; to obliterate in general. 

Now welcome night, thou night ſo long expected, 

That long day's labour doth at laſt defray, 

And all my cares which cruel love collected 

Has ſumm'd in one, and cancelled for aye. Spenſer. 
Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 

Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home again. Shake 
Thou, whom avenging pow'rs obey, 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 


Before the ſad accounting day. Reſcemmon. 
J paſs the bills, my lords, | 
For cancelling your debts. Southernte 


CA'NCELLATED. particip. adj. [from can- 
cel.] Croſsbarred ; marked with lines 
crofſing each other. 

The tail of the caſtor is-almoſt bald, though 
the beaſt is very hairy; and cancellated, with 
ſome reſemblance to the ſcales of fiſhes. Grew: 

CANnCELLA'TION. z. / | from cancel.] Ac- 
cording to Bartolus, is an expunging 
or wiping out of the contents of an in- 
ſtrument, by two lines drawn in the 
manner of a croſs. Aylige. 

CANCER. ». J. [cancer, Lat.] 

1. A crabfiſh. a 

2. The ſign of the ſummer ſolſtice. 

When now no more th' alternate Twins are fir®d, 


And Cancer reddens with the ſolar blaze, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomſen. 


3. A virulent ſwelling, or ſore, not to be 
cured. 


rus, and that ſchirrus into a cancer. MWiſemans 
As when a cancer on the body feeds, 
And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds; 
So does the chilneſs to each vital part 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Adaiſ. 
To CA"NCERATE. v. a. [from cancer.] To 
grow cancerous ; to become a cancer. 
But ftriking his fiſt upon the point af a nail in 
the wall, his hand cancerated, he fell inty a fever, 
and ſoon after died on't. L*Eftrange. 
CANCERA'TION. 2. / [from cancerate.] 
A. growing cancerous. 
Ca EROS. adj. from cancer.] Having 
the virulence and qualities of a cancer. 
How they are to be treated when they are 
ſtrumous, ſchirrous, or cancerous, you may ſee in 
their proper places. Wiſeman, 
Ca"nCEROUSNESS. 2. , from cancerous.] 
The ſtate of being cancerous. 
CAN GRIN E. adj. [from cancer.] 


Having 
the qualities of a crab. | 


Ca"nDENT. adj. fcandens, Lat.] Hot; \in 


the higzheſt degree of heat, next to 


faſion. i 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according 
as that end is cooled upward or downward, it re- 
ſpectively acquires a verticity, as we have declared 
in wires totally ca . Brown. 


is oftener uſed for the gum of this tree. 


4 


\ 


* An old dance. Fe | | 


Ca'nDICANT, 


To CA'NCEL., v. a. [canceller, Fr. from 


veral parts of Europe, particularly Ger- 


Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſchir- - 


2 © 


| CAN. | CAN | | CAN 


1. | þ 4 . : . 
ny Ca'gDICANT. adj. | candicens, Lat. ]| 1. The light of a candle. citrons, or ſugar and violets, and ſome other lo, 
| Growing white; whitiſh, Did. In darkneſs candlelight may ſerve to guide men's | ers and mixture of amber. 32 „ 
9 CANDIDB. adj. I candidus, Lat.) ſteps; which to uſe in the day, were madneſs. 8 With eanch d plantanes, and the juicy ine, © | 
| 1. White. This ſenſe is very rare. „ * 5 n choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they "_ 
2 The b t recei . 0 98 TX 9. F ; 1 1 ; "> le 
{4 1 * outs rend from And never went by cendlaligbt to bed. Pryd. Fab. | 2. To form into congelations. * 
; 8 The ſtones came candid forth, the hue of inno- Stel from Ks. So by night Lee gory bars os 
| CENCE. Dryden. : | FE N . . rning toaſt 
3 3 22 And flies about the candleligbt. . Swift. | To cure thy oer-night's ſurfeit? y 
| f 2. — wha _ malice ; not deſirous to find | Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently | 3, To incruſt with congelations e 
| | u ts; air; open; ingenuous. ſerve for dinners or ſuppers, only diſtinguiſhing Since when thoſe froſts that wint ; bet 
= The import of the diicourſe will, for the moſt between daylight and candleligbt. Swift. Which candy every green er dringt, 
i Parts agg * 1 fallacy, ſufficiently | 2, The neceſſary candles for uſe. Renew uz like the . — ſprings, 
3 — a 4 yy intelligent readers into 3 wh ue I ſhall find him coals and cargiclights ; And we thus freſh are ſeen, Dran, 
44 * OB +, . M:lineux to Loc e. J. 8 | : 
1 A candid judge will read each piece of wit , . * o Candy. v. 4. To grow congealed. 
#1 Wich the ſame ipirit that its author writ. Page. CanDLEMAS../: [from candle and mag.] | Ca*npy Lion's fret. [cataiance, La] A 
4 Ca"xDiDare. 2. /. [candidatus, Lat.] The feaſt of the Purificationof the Bleſſed | plant. | Milky 
4 1. A competitor; one that ſolicits, or pro- | Virgin, which was formerly celebrated | CANE, . {. [cama, Lat.) | 
1} poſes himſelf for, ſomething of adyance- y many lights in churches. 1. A kind of ſtrong reed, of which wall. 
oy ment | he harveſt dinners are held by every wealthy ings ſtaff dos : 
1 - = i . g s are made; a walking ff, 
#4 8 F n, or, as we term it, by every good liver, be- g c 
. o many candidates there ſtand for wit, tween Michaelmas Candlemas Shall I to pleaſe another wine ſprung mind 
44 A place at court is ſcarce fo hard to get. , 1 \ — . e of Cor —— Lofe all mine own? God hath given me a meaſy 
2 Anonymous. | » 1 . Ws Short of his cane and body: muſt I find | 
. 0 : . There is a general tradition in moſt parts of Eu- | 2 | 
4 b * would be ſurpriſed to fee ſo many candidates rope, that inferreth the coldneſs of the ſucceeding Apr * chat wherein he finds a pleaſure? Heben. 
"x0 . fg Rt Addifon. winter, upon ſhining of the fun upon Candlemos The ling thruſt the captain from him iti hi 
as 2. It has generally for before the thing | day. ras Faw Zrwrs, — whereupon he took his leave, and vent 
gi {ought, | Come Candlemas nine years ago ſhe died, 8 EL WOT | Harry, 
1 What could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe > ] And now lies bury'd by the yew-tree fide. Cay. tze gra Pötter de ou of the way, or broken, fir 
} p Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praiſe ? Pope. CAN DLESTICK. z. he {from candle and 2 ; The ina enraged Ide th ff dea f. 
2. Sometimes c flick.) The inſtrument that holds can- | © This bent or reed grows plentifully bn 
i in or poeſy werd * | 11 | is cane or reed grows plentifully both in the 
{ i} To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there, * g Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Other reeds have their 
ff While yet a young probationer, © 5 The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, | e hard and dry, and their pulp void of juice] 
1 And candidatt of heav'n. Dryden. | Wich torch-ſtaves in their hangs 3 and their poor t the. ſkin of the ſugar cane js ſoft. It uſually 
ur Ca"xpiDLy. adv. from candid.) F airly ; Lob 1 —_——_ Shakeſpea ogy gene ng The len wa E Gut 
. 71 5 > 4 . 42 . - re. os f 4 f 5 
0 | i vw ithout trick 3 without malice 3 Inge- Haeſe countries were once chriſtian, and mer. by knots a foot and a half apart. At the top it 
4 nuouſly. X bers of the church, and where the golden candle- Puts forth long green tufted leaves, from the mil. 
| We have often deſired they would deal candid! icks did ſtand, Bacon, dle of which ariſe the flower and the ſeed, Th 
f 2 . * y a 4 . 7 
11 would propoſe that every man ſhould ſwear, that] of a man of quality into a kind of fringe for his below the top of the ffrower; and they are ord. 
; he is a member of the church of Ireland. Sift. candleticks. Addiſon. narily ripe in ten months, at which time they an 
Ca"xDipness. 2. / [from candid.] Inge-| Ca"nDLESTUFF. 2. / [from candle and 5 8 1 * ee 
nuity ; openneſs of temper; purity of | g.] Any thing of which candles may CNY or OO ne if Chenter | 
* . : Lee be made; kitchen- ſtuff; greaſe ; tallow. | And the ſweet liquor on the cane beſtow, | 
preſently ſees the guilt of a ſinful action; By the help of oil, and wax, and other candle- From which prepar'd the luſcious ſugars flow. 
| Blackmires 


and, on the other fide, obſerves the candidneſ of a | uff, the flame may continue, and the wick not 
man's very principles, and the ſincerity of his in- burn. Bacon. | 3. A lance ; a dart made of cane : whence 


tentions. South. CAN L EWA“ rf 4 e; a 
7, Ox” ; . A STER. . rom canudie and the ſh inego Je cannas. 
_ ND : F r. V. a. 8 Lat.] To  avaſte.) One that conſumes candles; a A ar, thy youth theſe ſports has known, 
C _ 9 z to Wniten. Diet. ſpendthrift. | Of which thy age is now ſpectator grow; 
CA NDLE. u. ,. [ candela, Lat.] Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune Uh e-like thou litt"{t, to praiſe or to arraign 
- 1. A light made of wax or tallow, ſur-] — drunk - The flying ſkirmiſh of the darted cane. Dod. 
rounding a wick of flax or cotton. With candlewaſters. Shakeſpeare. | 4+ A reed. a 
Here burns my cardle out, ay, here it dies, Ca's DOCK. 7. /. A weed that grows in | Food may be afforded to bees, by ſmall cans cr 
Which, while it laſted, gave king Henry light. a a 5 troughs conveyed into their 3 's Huſbandry 
Shak-ſpeare. Let the pond lie dry fix or twelve months, both | CON? 5 
We ſee that wax candles laſt longer than tallow to kill 3 as e eee To CANE. DV. 4. from the noun.] To 
candles, becauſe wax is more firm and hard. reate, and bulruſhes; and alſo, that as theſe dig beat with a walking Raft. 
CantrcuraR. adj. [canicularis, Lat.] ge- 


| Bacar's Natural Hiſtory. for want off water, ſo graſs may grow on the pond's 
Take a child, and, ſetting a candle before him bottom. N VS the pt * 
you ſhall find his pupil to contract very much, to Ca'npour 1. ,. [ candor, Lat. OE longing to the dog-ſtar; as canici!, 
exclude the light, with the Ee. 225 whereof it | eee J Sweet- or dog days. : 1 
would otherwiſe be dazzled. Ray. neſs of temper 5 purity of mind; open- In regard to different. latitudes, unto ſome 1⸗ 
"5 : me; ingenuity ; kindneſs. canicular days are in the winter, as r 1 
nem 74 


a. Light, or luminary. | e e <font 
He ſhould have ſo much of a natural candour and] are under the .equinaQtal.Jine z for unto * 
dog- ſtar ariſeth, when the ſun is about the trop c 


By theſe bleſs'd candles of the night 
ery ſwectneſs, mixed with all the improvement of learn- 2 
of Cancer, which ſeaſon unto them is winter. 


* been there, I think you would have begg's 1 
— . - G in t 4 . - 
The ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. Sa. g, 28 5 ight convey knowledge with a ſort of Brown's Vulgar Errcurh 


Ca"NDLEBERRY\ TREE. See SWEET | £2 inſinuation. | ; Wars. |  ., 1 
: WILLOW ; of ich it 4s aka. ; * » gg 7 . [ robably from can- 1 2 n 
p 5 PF % 8 | ar ; 2 1. [ . ; 
2 - * LD BR. . {from candle and 3 ad 1 Jatge AE for to A hind” of — are made up of car Pu, 
5 i 2 * 5 ea 9 ticles: theſe are ſcolds, who imitate the ani“ 
1. He that holds the candlie. 1. To conſerve with ſugar, in ſuch a | out of which they were taken, always buſy and 
2. He that remotely aſſiſtts. manner as that the ſugar lies in flakes, | barking, and ſnarl at every one that comes e 
Let wantons, light of hearty : | ; Dr breaks into ſpangles. | ways : 5 A 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with her heels; | Should the poor be flatter'd ? 2. Canine hunger „ in medicine, is an a. 
For I am proverb'd with a grandſire phraſe, No, let the candy'd tongue lick abſurd pomp, - petite which cannot be ſatisfied. _ ; 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, It may occaſion an exorbitant 22 wr 
uch quand 


To be a candlebelder, and look on. Shakeſpeare. | f f 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakeſpeare. things, which they will take in from whence i" 


CANDLELIGHT. Ae /. f1 | ; . 
| lie 55 ] he ( rom candle and They have in Turky confections Hke to candied | till they vamit them up like dogs 3 Abella 
| IS 1 — [ conſerves, made of ſugar and n is called raninee _ ha $3 a + Ag 
A 1 : s + 
— | & 
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1 

Du 2 2 / [canifirum, Lat.] 

all baſket, : | 

A fe: les in fll ede, they brings 5, , 

With all the glories of the purple ſpring. 4 4 
A ſmall veſſel in which any thing, ſuc 


or coffee, is laid up. 5 
ANKER. 1. J. [cancer, Lat. It ſeems 
to have the ſame meaning and original 
wich cancer, but to be accidentally writ- 
ten with a 4, when it denotes bad qua- 

lities in a leſs degree; or canker might 
come from chancre, Fr. and cancer from 


the Latin. ] 5 | 
4 worm that preys upon and deſtroys 
| fruits. 1 
** loathful idleneſs he doth deteſt, 
The carker worm of every gentle breaſt, Spenſer. 
That which the locuſt hath left, hath the canker 
worm eaten. ; 8 Feel, bs 4. 
Poet writers ſay, as in the ſweeteſt bud 
The eating canker dwells 3 fo eating love 
lahabits in the fineſt wits of all. ö Shakeſpeare. 
A huſfing, ſhining, flatt'ring, cringing coward, 
A cagter worm of peace, was rais'd above him. 


. 5 Otway. 
2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canker flies, and 
bear flies. Malton's Angler. 
3. Any thing that corrupts or conſumes. 
It is the canker and ruin of many men's eſtates, 
| which, in proceſs of time, breeds a publick poverty. 


Bacon, 


Sxcrilege may prove an eating canker, and a con 
fuming moth, in the eſtate that we leave them. 
| | 5 Aitterbury. 
No longer live the cankers of my court; 
All to your ſeveral ſtates with ſpeed reſort; 
Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. Pope. 


4. A kind of wild worthleſs roſe ; the 


d dogroſe, 
To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke. 
; Shakeſpear Co 
Draw a cherry with the leaf, the ſhaft of a 


ſtecple, a ſingle or canker roſe. Peacham. 


c, An eating or corroding humour, 
am not glad, that ſuch a ſore of time 
Should ſeek a plaiſter by a contemn'd revolt, 
_ heal th' inveterate canker of one wound 
. By making many. | Shakeſpeare. 
6. Corroſion ; virulence, | 
As with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind with cankers. | Shakeſpeare, 
7. A diſeaſe in trees. ick. 


% Ca'xk RR. v. 3. [from the noun.] 
| 1. To grow corrupt: implying ſomething 
venomous and malignant. 
That cunning architect of canler d guile, 
Whom princes late diſpleaſure left in bands, | 
For falſed letters, and ſuborned wile. Fairy Queen. 
Ii lift the down-trod Mortimer | 
As high i“ th” air as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and canber d Bolingbroke. Shakeſp. | 
Or what the croſs dire looking planet ſmite, * 
Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bite. Milt. 
To ſome new clime, or to thy native ſky, 
Uh friendleſs ang forſaken virtue! fly: 
The indian air is deadly to thee grown 3 - | 
Deceit and carker'd malice rule thy throne, Dryd. 
4 lt envious jealouſy and can ter d ſpite 
100402 my actions to ſevereſt light, | 
®\nd tax my open day or ſecret night. Prior, 
Lo decay by ſome corroſive or deſtruc- 
ave principle. : 
: Silvering will ſully and canker more than gild- 
85 Which, if it might be corrected with a little 
Westie of gold, will be profitable. Bacon, 
CAN KER. . N 


| 


CAN 
Reftors ta God his due in tithe and time: 


| A tithe partvin'd cankers the whole eſtate. Herbert. 


2. To infect; to pollute, 

An honeſt man will enjoy himſelf better in a 
moderate fortune, that is gained with honour and 
reputation, than in an overgrown eſtate, that is 
cankered with the acquiſitions of rapine and ex- 
action. 4 Addiſon. 

Ca"nkxERBIT. particip. adj. [from canker 
and Bit.] Bitten with an envenomed 

Know, thy name is loſt, | 

By treaſon's tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. Shake 

Ca NNABINE, adj. [ cannabinus, Lat.] 
Hempen. Die. 


Ca"nniBaAL. 2. / An anthropophagite ; | 


a man-eater. 
The cannibals themſelves eat no man's fleſh of 
thoſe that die of themſelves, but of ſuch as are 
lain. | f Bacon. 
They were little better than cannibalt, who do 
hunt one another; and he that hath moſt ſtrength 
and ſwiftneſs, doth eat and devour all his fellows. 
3 Davies en Ireland. 
It was my hint to ſpeak ; 
Of the cannibals that each other eat; 


The anthropophagi. Shakeſpeares 


The captive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, 
Vet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He bids defiance to the ja, ob 


And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs, as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their/rage, and dies. 
7 Granville. 


If an eleventh commandment had been given, 


cannibals have eſteemed it more difficult than all 
the reſt? Bentley. 
Ca"NNIBALLY. adv. [from cannibal.) In 


the manner of a cannibal. 
Before Corioli, he ſcotcht him and notcht him 
like a carbonado,—Had he been cannibally given, 
he might have broiled and eaten him too. —_— . 
Ca"nniPERs. #. /; [coffupted from c A 

pers; which ſee.] 

The ſquare is taken by a pair of cannipers, or 
two rulers, clapped to the fide of a tree, meaſuring 
the diſtance between them. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


CANNON. z. / [ cannon, Fr. from canna, 
Lat. a pipe, meaning a large tube.] 

I. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by 
the hand. They are of ſo many ſizes, 
that they decreaſe in the bore from a 
ball of forty-eight pounds to a ball of 

five ounces. 

As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shakeſp. 


He had left all the cannon he had taken; and 
now he ſent all his great cannoy to a garriſon, 


The making, or price, of theſe gunpowder in- 
ſtruments, is extremely expenſive, as may be eaſily 
judged by the weight of their materials; a whole 
cannon weighing commonly eight thouſand pounds; 
a half cannon, five thouſand; a culverin, four 
thouſand five hundred; a demi-culyerin, three 
thouſand ; which, whether it be in iron or braſs, 
muſt needs be very coſtly, Wilkins. 
CanNnONn-BALL. ). J. [from cannon, 
CANNON-BuLLET. > ball, bullet, and 
CanNnon-SHOT. ſhot.) The balls 
which are ſhot from great guns. 
He reckons thoſe for wounds that are made by 
bullets, although it be a cannon-/bot. 
| „ i Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Let a cannon- bullet paſs through a room, it muſt 
ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of the room. Locke. 
To CannoNna DE. v. #. [from cannon.] 


To play the great guns; to batter or 


J. To corry t: corrode * 3 
Ver. © * * . 1 


attack with great guns. 


C 


Thou ſhalt not eat human fleſh 3 would not theſe | 


Clarendon. | 


CAN 
Both argies canmenaded all che enſuing days 


atler. 
To Cannona'pe. v. a. To fire upon 
with cannon. ' 3 
CaNNONIER. =. / [from cannon.] The 
engineer that manages the cannon. 
: Give me the cups; - * 
And let the kettle to the trumpets ſpeak, 
The trumpets to the cannonier without, 


Shakeſpeare. 
A third was a moſt excellent cannonier, whoſe 
good {kill did much endamage the forces of the 
king. | | Hayward. 
Ca x Noir. A word compounded of car 
= and not noting inability. | 
I cannot but believe many a child can tell twen- 
ty, long before he has any idea of infinity at all. 


_ 7: 
Cano'a.]r./. A boat made by cutting 
Canoe. 


the trunk of 4 tree into a 
hollow veſſel. | 


Others made rafts of wood; others deviſed the 
boat of one tree, called the canoa, which the Gauls, 
upon the Rhone, uſed in aſſiſting the tranſporta- _ 
tion of Hannibal's army. Raleigb. 
In a war againſt Semiramis, they had four 
thouſand monoxyla, or canoes of one piece of 
timber. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
CANON. 2. J. [Adv.] 5 
1. A rule; a law.” . + | | 
The truth is, they are rules and cans of that 
law, which is written in all men's hearts; the 
church had for ever, no leſs than now, ſtood bound 
to obſerve them, whether the apoſtle had men- 
tioned them, or no. Hooker. - 


þ 


both doctrine and diſcipline by. Hooker. 
Religious canons, civil laws, are cruel ; 

Then what ſhould war be? Shakeſpeare. 
Canons in logick are ſuch as theſe: every part 

of a divifion, ſingly taken, muſt contain leſs than 

the whole; and a definition muſt be peculiar and 

proper to the thing defined. Watts. 


2. The laws made by eccleſiaſtical coun- 


cils. 
Canon lax is that law, which is made and or- 
dained in a general council, or provincial ſynod, 
of the church. a Ayliffee 
Theſe were looked on as lapſed perſons, and 
great ſeverities of penance were preſcribed them by 
the canons of Ancyra. Stilling feet. 
3. The books of Holy Scripture; or the 
great rule. | 
Canon alſo denotes thoſe books of Scripture, 
which are received as inſpired and canonical, to 
diſtinguiſh them from either profane, apocryphal, 
or diſputed books. Thus we ſay, that Geneſis is 
part of the ſacred canon of the Scripture, Ayliffes 
4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. 
For deans and canons, or prebends, of cathedral 
churches, they were of great uſe in the church; 
they were to be of coun! with the biſhop for his 
revenue, and for his gov:r:-ment, in cauſes eccle- 
ſiaſtical. Bacon. 
Swift much admires the place and air, 
And longs to be a conn there. 
A canon ! that's a place too mean: 
No, doctor, yob thall be a dean; 
Two dozen canons round- your ſtall, 
And you the tyrant o'er them all. Swift, 
5. Canons Regular. Such as are placed in 
monaſteries, | Aylife. 
6. Canons Secular. Lay canons, who have 
been, as a mark of honour, admitted 
into ſome chapters. 
7. [Among chirurgeons.] An inſtrument. 
uſed in ſewing up wounds. Did. 
8. A large ſort of printing-Ietter, pro- 
bably ſo called from being firſt uſed in 


- printing a book of canons ; or perhaps 
11 from 


The cannons to the heav'ns, the heay*ns to earth. & 


His books are almoſt the very canon to judge | 
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CAN 


from its fize, and therefore properly | 


written canon. 
Ca'xon BIT. 2. / That part of the bit 
let into the horſe's mouth. | 
A goodly perſon, and could manage fair 
His ſtubborn ſeed with canon bit, 
Who under him did trample as the air. Spenſer. 
Ca"noness. 2. J. ¶ canoniſſa, low Lat.] 
There are, in popiſh countries, women they call 


ſecular canoneſſes, living after the example of ſecu- | 


lar canons. Avyliffe. 
 Cano'nicat. adj. [canonicus, low Lat.] 
1. According to the canon. | 
2. Conſtituting the canon. 

Public readings there are of books and writ- 
ings, not canonical, whereby the church doth alſo 
preach, or openly make known, the doctrine of 
virtuous converſation. Hooker. 

No ſuch book was found amongſt thoſe eanonica/ 


ſcriptures. | Raleigh. 
1 qa ; Rated ; fixed by eccleſiaſtical 
laws. 


Seven times in a day do J praiſe thee, ſaid David: 
from this definite number ſome ages of the church 
took their pattern for their canonical hours. Taylor. 

4. Spiritual; eccleſiaſtical; relating to 
the church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan juriſdiction 
over all the biſhops of Scotland, from whom they 
had their conſecration, and to whom they ſwore 

canonical obedience. | Ay life. 
Cano'nICALLY. adv. [from canonical.] 
In a manner agreeable to the canon. 

It is a known ſtory of the friar, who, on a 
faſting day, bid his capon be carp, and then very 
canonically eat it. Government of the Tongue. 

Cano'NniCALNESS. 2. . | from canonical.] 
The quality of being canonical. 
Ca"nonisT. 2. /. [from canon.] A man 
verſed in the eccleſiaſtical laws; a pro- 
feſſor of the canon law. 
* Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the 
ing would have tranſlated him from that poor 
biſhoprick, he refuſed, ſaying, ke would not for- 
fake his poor little old wife; thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the 
canoniſts, Matrimonium inter epiſcopum & eccleſiam 
eſſe contractum, &c. 

Of whole itrange crimes no canoniſt can tell 

In what commandments large contents they dwell. 

| J Pope. 

 Canoniza'TION. 2. / [from canonize.] 
The act of declaring any man a faint, 

It is very ſuſpicious, that the intereſts of parti- 
cular families, or churches, have too great a ſway 
in canonixations. Addiſon. 

70 Ca'nNONIZE. v. a. [from canon, to 
put into the canon, or rule for obſerv- 
ing feſtivals.] To declare any man a 
ſaint. : 


The king, deſirous to bring into the houſe of 


Lancaſter celeſtial hon»ur, became ſuitor to pope 
Julius, to canonize king Henry VI. for a faint. 
Bacon. 
By thoſe hymns all ſhall approve 
Us canoniz'd for love. Donne. 
They have a pope too, who hath the chief care 
of religion, and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, 
and thence have the honour of ſaints. Stilling fleet. 


Ca'nonRY. I. /. [from canon.) An 
Ca"NONSHI eccleſiaſtical benefice in 
ſome efthedral or collegiate church, 
which has a prebend, or a ſlated allow- 
ance out of the revenues of ſuch church, 
commonly annexed to it. 
Ca"nOPIED. adj. [from cancpy,] Covered 
with a canopy. _ : 
1 fat me down to watch upon a bank, 


With ivy canopy'd, and interwove 
With flaunting heneyſuckle, 


0 


Milten, 


CANOPY. 2. % 


Camden s Remains. 


Arlige. 


8 


[canopeum, low Lat.] A 
covering of ſtate over a throne or bed ; a 
covering ſpread over the head. 

She is there brought unto a paled green, 


And placed under a ftately canopy, 
The warlike feats of both thoſe knights to ſee. 


Fairy Queen. 
Now ſpread the night her ſpangled canopy, 


And ſummon'd every reſtleſs eye to ſleep. Fairfax. 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 
With golden canopies, and beds of ſtate» Dryden. 
To Ca'xoPY. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with a canopy. | 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all embrace; 
And their large branches did diſplay 
To cancpy the place. Dryden. 
Ca"noRous.. adj. [ canorus, Lat.] Muſi- 
cal; tuneful. | 
Birds that are moſt canorous, and whoſe notes we 
moſt commend, are of little throats, and ſhort. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CANT. z. /, [probably from cantus, Lat. 
implying the odd tone of voice uſed by 
vagrants ; but imagined by ſome to be 
corrupted from guaint.] 


1. A corrupt diale& uſed by beggars and 


vagabonds. ; 
2. A particular form of ſpeaking, peculiar 
to ſome certain claſs or body of men. 
I write not always in the proper terms of navi- 


ryden. 
If we would trace out the original of that fla- 
grant and avowed impiety, which has prevailed 
among us for ſome years, we ſhould find, that it 
' owes its riſe to that cant and hypocriſy, which 
had taken poſſeſſion of the people's minds in the 
times of the great rebellion. Addiſon's Freebelder. 
Aſtrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a few 
pot-hooks for planets, to amuſe the vulgar, have 

too long been ſuffer to abuſe the world. 
| Swifts Predictions for the Year 1701. 
A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, 
has ſometimes ſet up an illiterate heavy writer for 

a moſt judicious and formidable critick. 

| Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. A whining pretenſion to goodneſs, in 


formal and affected terms. 
Of promiſe prodigal, while pow'r you want, 
And preaching in the ſelf-denying cant. 

Dryden's Aurengxebe. 

4. Barbarous jargon. , | 
I hhe affectation of ſome late authors, to intro- 
duce and multiply cant 18 is the moſt ruinous 
corruption in any lang Sevift. 
5. Auction. ö 


Numbers of theſe tenants, or their deſcendants, 
are now offering to ſell their leaſes by cant, even 


age. 


thoſe which were for lives. ift, 
To CanT. v. 2. [from oun.] To 


feſſions ; or in any kind of formal, af- 
fected language; or with a peculiar and 


ſtudied tone of voice. 
Men cant about materia and firma; hunt chi- 
meras by rules of art, or dreſs up ignorance in 


mouth of enquiry. _ Glazwille, 
That uncouth affected garb of ſpeech, or canting 
language rather, if I may ſo call it, which they 
have of late taken up, is the ſignal diſtinction and 
characteriſtical note of that, which, in that their 
new language, they call thegodly party. Sanderſ7n. 
The buſy, ſubtile ſerpents of the law 
Did firſt my mind from true obedience dgaw; 
While I did limits to the king — Þ 
And took for oracles that canting tribe. Roſcommen, 
Unſkilld in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, 
Like canting raſcals, how the wars will go. 


q > Dryden's Juvenal. 


gation, land ſervice, or in the cant of any profeſſion. | 


talk in the jargon of particular pro- | 


words of bulk or ſound, which may ſtop up the 


CAN 
CANTATA. n. . [Ital.] A ſong. | 


CanTa'TION. 2. /. [from ” 
The act of finging, . ©" 5] 


[CAN TER. 2. . [from cant.) A term q I ! 


reproach for hypocrites, who tall fy | 
mally of religion, without obeying i, WM 
CANTERBURY BELLS, See BeLeLow 
CanTERBURY GALLop, [In horſeng 
ſhip.] The hand gallop of an anti, 
horſe, commonly called a Canter 10 
to be derived from the monks fai 
to Canterbury on eaſy ambling horſe, 
CAN HA RIDERS. 1. /. [Latin.) Spal 
flies, uſed to raiſe bliſters. 5 
The flies, cantharides, are bred of 3 worm 
caterpillar, but peculiar to certain fruit is: : 
are the fig-tree, the pine-tree, and the wild yy... 
all which bear ſweet fruit, and fruit that his 
kind of ſecret biting or ſharpneſs : for the . 
hath a milk in-it that is ſweet and corp. 
the pine apple hath a kernel that is ſtrong aj 
abſterſive. Bacon; Natura! Hi. 
CAM HUS. n./. [ Latin. The cone 
of the eye. The internal is called th 
greater, the external the leſſer chu. 
| Lung 
| V4 
A gentlewoman was ſeized with an int, 
mation and tumour in the great carntbu, or ne 
of her eye. Virus 
CAN TIOEE. 2. . [from canto, Lat.] 4 
ſong : uſed generally for a ſong in (cry. 


ture, g 
This right of eſtate, in ſome nations, is 12 
more ſignificantly expreſſed by Moſes in his cr. 10 
cles, in the perſon of God to the Jews, I 
| | Bacen's Mis Wir 
CanTILIVERS. . /; Pieces of yl 5 
framed into the front or other ſides d 
an houſe, to ſuſtain the moulding ail th 
eaves over it. Moxon's Mech, Exerc, 
Ca"nTION. 2. [cantio, Lat.] Sorg * 
verſes. Not now in uſe. 
In the eighth eclogue the ſame perſon wa 4 
brought in ſinging a cantion of Collin's makine, , | 
5 Spenſ. Kal. Gi; H 
CA'NTLE. . /. [kant, Dutch, a come:; 
eſchantillon, Fr. a piece.] A piece uit 
corners. | Skimer, k 
See how this river comes, me crankling in, 15 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my land Xe 
A huge halfmoon, a monſtrous cart? ut. | 
oo Shakeſpeare's Heng Id. Ti 
4 ' 4] 
To CAN E. v. a. [from the noun.) To Wi 
cut in pieces. An 
For four times talking, if one piece tho take, 11 
That muſt be cantled, and the Joe hm | th 
8 Aydin: 17 | 
| 3 vo 
CAN TL ET. 2. / [from cantle.] A Pie * 
a fragment. 1 1 
Nor ſhield nor armour can their force e play 
Huge cantlets of his buckler firew te grown 1 100 
And no defence in his bor'd arms 15 found. "9 | 
CANTO. n. , [Ital.] A book, or ks 75 C 
of a poem. | tro, 
Why, what would you do? Win 
Make a willow cabbin at your g*f* me 
And call upon my ſoul within the houſe dil 
Write loyal cantos of contemned love. Nil To 
Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth A ſ 0 
CANTON. 2 , wy 
i. A ſmall parcel or diviſion of lad. | 
. alled the Fig curve 
Only that little canton of land, 0 did maintl | 
liſh pale, containing four ſmall ſhires, 4 the fo 2. To 
a bordering war with the Iriſh, and reta/b Peri Th 
of Engliſh government. Ea 
2. A ſmall community, or clan. — 


The ſame is the caſe of rover: 


w_ 


CAN : 


ax yet, e ee 

. tains adjacent to ſtraits and ways. 

a] kings of the moun | j ochre 

F TO Tox. . a. [from the noun. ] To 

vide into little parts. : 

i. —_— ſhall quit all ſubjection to him, and 
S carten his empire into leſs governments for = 

'ER, es. ; os Co | 
ans 1 _ certainly be for the good of mankind, 
ln ta have all the mighty empires and monarchies 
; of the world cantoned out into petty ſtates and 

i rincipalities- Addiſon on Italy. 

lng a The late king of Spain, reckoning it an in- 


to have his territories cantoned out into 
arcels by other princes, during his own life, and 
without his conſent, rather choſe to bequeath the 
monarchy entire to a younger ſon of France. ee 
They canten out to themſelves a little provinc 
in the intellectual world, where they fancy the 
light ſhines, and all the reſt is in darkneſs. 
: Watts on the Mind. 


a. from canton.] To 


dignity 


L 
4 


J Ca'NTONIZE. 


; arcel out into ſmall diviſions. 

ity, Thus was alt Ireland cantonized among ten per- 
mer ſops of the Engliſh nation. Davies on Ireland. 
1th The whole foreſt was in a manner cantonized 
W among a very few in number, of whom ſome had 
by | Horvel. 


regal rights. 


an hundred in England. For cantre, in 
the Britiſh language, ſignifieth an hun- 


dred. Cowell. 

14 The king regrants to him all that province, 

CrIp- reſerving only the city of Dublin, and the cantreds 
next adjoining, with the maritime towns. — Thou haſt ſerv'd me with much faith. Shak. 

1s jt : | Davies on Ireland. Firſt, lolling ſloth in woollen cap, 

* CANVASS, 2. /. [ canevas, Fr. cannabis, Taking her after-dinner nap. Sævift. 

8 Lat. hemp.] . cap, the whip, the maſculine attire, ö 

= 1. Akind of linen cloth woven for ſeveral For which they roughen to the Thanh: 1 
uſes, as ſails, painting cloths, tents. | n ; 

des d The maſter „„ to ſet on all Fs The enſign of th 0 cardinalate. 

2 and the canvaſs they could, and fly homeward, Sidney. Henry the Fifth did ſometimes propheſy, 


And eke the pens, that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main yards with flying canwaſs lin'd. 
Spenſer, 
Their canvaſs caſtles up they quickly rear, 
And build a city in an hour's ſpace, Fairfax. 
Where'er thy navy ſpreads her canwaſs wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace ta all, ſhe brings. 
Waller. 
With 3 kind paſſion haſtes the prince to 


"N33 
King. 
al. Gi 
net; 
e nin 
finn. _ 
1 And ſpreads his flying canwaſs to the ſound 3 
) Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright, 
Nos abſent, every little noiſe can wound. Dryden. 
Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 


n. d 
* ; The foremoſt of thy art, haſt vied 
1] 0 With nature in a generous ſtrife, 

And touch'd the canwaſs into life. Addiſon. 
a: 2. The act of ſifting voices, or trying 
2 them previouſly to the deciſive act of 
2 9 [from canvaſs, as it ſignifies a 
| leve. 


There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot 


65 
1 Play wel. : ſo there are ſome that are good in can- 
4, Did e and factions, that are otherwiſe weak men. 
75 5 Bacon. 
101 of A . . 
ſect To Ca'xvass, v. a. [ Skinner derives it 


from cannabaſſer, Fr. to beat hemp ; 
vuch being a very laborious employ- 
ment, it is uſed to ſignify, to ſearch 
Ulipently into.] | 


hb N - 10 lift; to examine. [from canvaſs, 
| a ſtraining cloth. ] 1 

id, al : have made careful ſearch on all hands, and 

the vaſſid the matter with all poſſible diligence. 


Wc. oodwar, d. 
2. * debate to diſcuſs. 
? curs diſcovered a raw hide in the bottom 

river, and laid their heads together how to 


are ſome cantons in Arabia, and ſome petty 


| 


CTR ED. 2. / The ſame in Wales as 


tome at it; they canvaſſed the matter one way and 


„1 
t'other, and concluded, that the way to pet it, was | 
to drink their way to it. I=Eftrange. 
To Ca'nvass. v. 2. To ſolicit; te try 
votes previouſly to the deciſive act. 
Elizabeth being to reſelve upon an officer, and 
being, by ſome that canwaſſed for others, put in 
ſome doubt of that perſon ſhe meant to advance, 
ſaid, ſhe was like one with a lanthorn ſeeking a 
mane n Bacon. 
This crime of canwaſſing, or ſoliciting, for church 
preferment, is, by the canon law, called ſimony. 


CAN x. adj. [from cane. 
1. Full of canes. | 
Ss Confiſting/of canes, 
But in his Way lights on the bayren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineſes drive, 
With fails and wind, their cany waggons light. 
Tos tone 
CA'NZONET. z. . [canzonetta, Ital.] A 
little ſong. | 
Vecchi was moſt pleafing of all others, for his 
conceit and variety, as well his madrigals as can- 


=y 


onen. Peacham. 
CAP. . . [cap. Welſh; cæppe, Sax. 
cappe, Germ. cappe, Fr. cappa, Ital. 


capa, Span. kappe, Dan. tand Dutch; 
caput, a head, Latin. ] 2 
1. The garment that covers the head. 
Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh, Shakeſpeare's Taming the Shrew. 
I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune.— 


2 


If once he came to be a cardinal, 
He d make his cap coequal with the crown. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3- The topmoſt ; the higheſt. 


Thou art the cap of all the fools alive, 
Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
4. Ax reverence made by uncovering the 
head. | 
They more and leſs came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. | | 
| ee Henry IV. 
Should the want of a cap\or a cringe ſo mor- 
tally diſcompoſe him, as we find afterwards it 
did. L* Eftrange. 
5. A veſſel made like a cap. 
It is obſerved, that a barrel or cap, whoſe ca- 
vity will contain eight cubical feet of air, will 
not ſerve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 
Wilkins. 


6. Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead 
laid over the touch-hole, to preſerve the 
prime. | 

7. Cap of maintenance. One of the regalia 
carried before the king at the corona- 
tion. | 

To CAP. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover on the top. 

The bones next the joint are capped with a 
ſmooth cartilaginous ſubſtagce, ſerving both to 
ſtrength and motion. | Derham. 

2. To deprive of the cap. 8 
If one, by another occaſion, take any thing from 
another, as boys ſometimes uſe to cap one another, 
the ſame is ſtraight felony. Spenſer on Ireland. 

3. To cap werſes. To name alternately 
verſes beginning with a particular let- 
ter ; to name in oppoſition or emula- 


tion; to name alternately in conteſt, 


Car @ pe. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


l Having, for trial fake, filtered it through cape 


CA. 


Where Henderſon, and th* other maſſes, ' 
Were ſent to cap texts, and put caſes. Hudibrat. 
Sure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity. that 
can be thus kept up, there being little need of any 
other faculty but memory, to be able to cap texts. 
' Gwvernment of the Tongue. 
There is an author of ours, whom 1 would defire 
him to read, before he ventures at capping charac- 
ters. : | Atterbury. 
Cay & . J [cap à pi?, Fr.] From head 
to foot ; all over. 
A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all points exactly, cap à pe, 
Appears before them, and, with ſolemn march, 
Goes flow and ftately by them. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
There for the two contending knights he ſent 
Arm'd cap à pity with rev'rence low they bent. 


Dryden. 
A woodlouſe, 2 
That folds up iffe1e in itſelf for a houſe, 
As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos'd cap 4 fe in a ftrong coat of mail. Svifte 


Cay-PAPER. A fort of coarſe browniſh 
paper. So called from being forged 
into a kind of cap to hold commodities. 


paper, there remained in the filtre a powder. Boyle, 
CaPraBi'LITY. 2. / [from capable.] Ca- 
pacity ; the quality of being capable. 
Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reaſon 
; Shakeſpeares 


To ruſt in us unus'd. 
CAPABLE. adj. [ capable, Fr.] PD 
1 Sufficient to contain; ſufficiently capa- 


b cio 8. 
0 hen we conſider ſo much of that ſpace, as is 
{equal to, or capable to receive a body of any aſſigned 
dimenſions. , | Locke. 
2. Endued with powers equal to any par- 
ticular thing. 
To ſay, that the more capable, or the better 


| eſerver, hath ſuch right to govern, as he may 


mpulſorily bring under the leſs worthy, is idle. 
Eon: Bacon. 
en you hear any perſon give his judgment, 
conſider with yourſelf whether he be a capable 
judge. Matis. 
3. Intelligent; able to underſtand. 
Look you, how pale he glares; 
His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capuble. Shakeſpeare's Hauilet. 
4. Intellectually capacious; able to re- 
ceĩve. | 
I am much bound to God, that he hath endued 
you with one cafad/e of the beſt inſtructions. 


Digby, 
5. Suſceptzble. 
The ſoul, immortal ſubſtance, to remain 
Conſcious of joy, and capable of pain. Pricr. 
6. Qualified for ; without any natyral im- 
pediment. 
here is no man that believes the goodneſs of 
God, but muſt be inclined to think, that he hath 
made ſome things for as long a duration as they 
are capable of, + _ Tillotſore 
7. Qualified for; without legal impedi- 
ment, | 
Of my land, 
Loyal and natural boy! T'Il work the means 
To make thee capables Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
8. It has the particle of before a noun. 
What ſecret ſprings their eager paſſions move, 
How capable of death for injur'dlove ! Dryd. Virge 
9. Hollow. This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 
Lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice, and capable impreſſure, a 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. ab. At yeu like it. 
CA PABLEN ESS. 2. / [from capable.] The 
quality or ſtate of being capable; Know- 


ledge; underſtanding; power of mind. 
; L4 CAPA'CIOUS. 
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CAPACIOUS. ad}. [capax, Lat.) 
1. Wide; large; able to hold much, 
Beneath th* inceſſant weeping of thoſe drains 
I Tee the rocky ſiphons ftretch'd immenſe, 
mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk 
Or Riff compacted clay, capacious found. 
be Thomſon” s Autumn. 
2. Extenſive ; equal to much knowledge, 
or great deſign. 
There are ſome perſons of a good genius, and 
a capacious mind, who write and ſpeak very ob- 
ſcurely. | Watts. 
 Caya"ciousxneEss. 2. /. [from capacious.] 
The power of holding or receiving; 
largeneſs. 

A concave meaſure, of known and denominate 
capacity, ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſneſs of any 
other veſſel. In like manner to a given weight the 
weight of all other bodies may be reduced and fo 
> found out. Helder on Time. 
To Ca PAcITATE. v. a, [from capacity. 

To make capable; to enable; to qua- 
lify. 
Ey this inſtruction we may be cafpacitated to ob- 
ſerve thoſe errours. Dryden. 
Theſe ſort of men were ſycophants only, and 
were endued with arts of life, to capacitate them 
for the converſation of the rich and great. Tatler. 
Caya'ciry. . . [capacit?, Fr.] | 
1. The power of holding or containing 
any thing. | | 
| Had our palace the capacity 
| "To camp this hoſt, we would all ſup together, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
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Notwithſtanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the ſea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch ſoe'er, 
But falls into abatement and low price. 
. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 

For they that moſt and greateſt things embrace, 
Enlarge thereby their mind's capacity, 

As ſtreams enlarg'd, enlarge the channel's ſpace, 
Davies. 

Space, confidered in length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs, I think, may be called cat acity. Locke. 
2. Room; ſpace. 

There remained, in the capacity of the exhauſted 
cylinder, ſtore of little rooms, or ſpates, empty or 
devoid of air. . Boyle. 
3. The force or power of the mind. 

No intellectual creature is able, by capacity, to do 
that which nature doth without capacity and know- 
ledge, Hoc ker. 

In ſpiritual natures, ſo much as there is of de- 
fire, fo much there is alſo of capacity to receive. 1 
do not ſay, there is always a capacity to receive the 
very thing they deſire, for that may be impoſſible. 

Scuth. 

An heroic poem requires the accompliſhment of 
ſome extraordinary undertaking 3; which requires 
the duty of a ſoldier, and the capacity and prudence 
of a general. Dryden's Fuvenal, Dedication. 
4. Power ; ability. 

Since the world's wide frame does not include 
A cauſe with ſuch capacities endued, 

Some other cauſe o'er nature muſt preſide, Blackm. 
5. State; condition; character. 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from 
the head of a triumphant rebellion to their old 
condition of maſons, ſmiths, and carpenters; that, 
in this capacity, they might repair whit, as colo- 
nels and captains, they had ruined and defaced, 

| Scuth. 

You deſire my thoughts as a friend, and not as a 
member of pariiament ; they are the ſame in both 
capacities. : Swift, 
CAPARISON. ». /. [caparazon, a great 

cloke, Span.] A horſe- cloth, or a fort 
of cover for a horſe, which is ſpread over 
his furniture, Farrier's Dict. 

Tilting furniture, emblazon'd ſhields, 


O 


3. To dance: ſpoken in contempt. | 
| The ſtage would need no force, nor ſong, nor | 


cam 
Bafee, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights, 
| 103524 and — 3 ma — Lift, | 


Some wore a breaſtplate, and a light juppon; 
Their horſes cloath's with rich capariſon. 
— Fables. 


To CAPARISON. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dreſs in capariſons.*” 
The ſteeds capariſon d with purple ſtand, 
With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 
Dryden. 
2. To dreſs pompouſly : in a ludicrous ſenſe, 
Don't you think, though I am capariſoned like 
a man, I have a doublet and hoſe in my diſpoſi- 
tion ? Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
CaPE. u. /, [cape, Fr.] 
1. Headland ; promontory. | 
What from the cape can you diſcern at fea ?— 
Nothing at all; it is a high wrought flood. 


The parting ſun, 

Beyond the earth's green cape and verdant iſles, 
Heſperean ſets 3 my fignal to depart. Paradiſe Leſt. 
The Romans made war upon the Tarentines, 
and obliged them by treaty not to ſail beyond the 
cape. Arbuthnit. 
2. Ihe neck-piece of a cloke. | | 
He was cloathed in a robe of fine blaek cloth, 
with wide ſleeves and cape. Bacen. 
CA'PER. ». /. [from caper, Latin, a goat.] | 
A leap; a jump; a ſkip. | 
We, that are true lovers, run into ftrange capers ; | 
but as all is mortal in nature, ſo is all nature in 
love mortal in folly. Shakeſpeare's As you like it, 
Flimnap, the treaſurer, is allowed to cut a caper, 
on the ſtrait rope, at leaſt an inch higher than any / 
other lord in the whole empire. Swift's Gul. Trav. 
Ca'PER. z. /. [capparis, Lat.] An acid 

pickle. See CAPER BUSH. 

We invent new ſauces( and pickles, which re- 
ſemble the animal ferment in taſte and virtue, as 
mangoes, olives, and capcrs. PFloyer on the Humours. 


4 


[CarEx Busn. n. ſ. ¶ capparis, Lat.] 


The fruit is fleſhy, and ſhaped like a pear. This 
plant grows in the South of France, in Spain, and 
in Italy, upon old walls and buildings; and the buds 
of the flowers, before they are open, are pickled 

for eating. Miller. 

To Ca'PER. v. u. [from the noun.] | 

1. To dance frolickſomely. 

The truth is, I am only old in judgment; and he 

that will cafer with me for a thouſand marks, let 

andſhave at him. ; 

 _ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

2. Ta ſkip for merriment. | 

Our maſter Es ] 

Cap" ring to eye her. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 

Elle f ümbie hand's inſtinct then 3 ing | 

A cap' ring cheerfulneſs, and made them ſing 
To their own dance. Craſhaav. 

The family tript it about, and cafered like hail- 

ſtones bounding from a marble floor. f 

| Artuthnvis Jobn Bull. 


him lend me the money, 


dance, | 
Nor capering monſieur from active France. Rave, 
Ca ERER. z. . [from caper.] A dancer: 
in contempt. 5 
The tumbler's gambols ſome delight afford; 
No leſs the nimble caperer on the cord ; : 
But theſe ate ſtill infipid ſtuff to thee, 
Coop'd in a ſhip, and toſs'd upon the ſeas 
Dryden's Juv. 
CAPIAS. n. ſ. [Lat.] A writ of two ſorts : 
One before judgment, called capias ad 
re/pondendum, in an action perſonal, if 
the ſheriff, upon the firſt writ of diſtreſs, 
return that he has no effects in his juriſ- 
diction. The other is a writ of execution 


7 


Impreſſes quaint, capariſon:, and ſteeds, 


after judgment. Convell. ; 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 


CAP 


Ca“ os. adj. The ſame wit 
. 5 
API LLAMENT:. 2. /. ſcapillam 
Lat.] Thoke fmall threadsor hain eg 
grow up in the middle of a flower, uy 
adorned with httle herbs at the 4 
are called capillaments. Q, 
CAPILLARY. 44%. [from capilly,, eg 
Lat.] ; 
1. Reſembling hairs ; ſmall ; minute: 
plied to plants. | 7 
Capillary or capillacecus plants, are ſuch 20 hare 
no main ſtalk or ſtem, but grow to the ground, 23 
hairs on the head; and which bear their ſeeds a 
little tufts or protuberances on the bachfde gc 
their leaves. Aire 
Our common hyſſop is not the leaſt of — 
bles, nor obſerved to grow upon walls; but rather 
ſome kind of capillaries, which are very ſmal plants 
and only grow upon walls and ſtony places. 
; | Brown's Vulgar Fran. 
2. Applied to veſſels of the body: ſmall: 
as the ramifications of the arteries, ' 
7 FR Lin,. 
Ten capillary arteries in ſome parts of the bo, 
as in the brain, are not equal to one hair; a4 
the ſmalleſt lymphatick veſſels are an hundred ting 
ſmaller than the ſmalleſt capillary artery, 
Arbuthnit on Alm, 


| CAPILLA'TION. 2. /. [from capillus, Lat] 


A veſſel like a hair; a ſmall ramif. 
cation of veſſels. Not uſed, 
Nor is the humbur contained in ſmaller veins, er 
obſcurer capillaticns, but in a veſicle. 
Bresun's Vulgar Erin. 


CAPITAL. adj, [ capitalis, Lat.] 


| 1. Relating to the head. 


Needs muſt the ſerpent now his capitalbruiſe 
Expect with mortal pain. Paradiſe Lf, 


2, Criminal in the higheſt degree, fo as t 


touch life, 
| Edmund, I arreft thee 

On capital treaſon, — Shakeſpeare's Kirg Lit, 
Several caſes deſerve greater puniſhment tun 
many crimes that are capital among us. Sw 
3. That which affects life. 5 
In capital cauſes, wherein but one man's life is 
in queſtion, the evidence ought to be clear; mich 
more in a judgment upon a war, which is ca 


thouſands. . Bain, 


4. Chief; principal. 
I will, out of that infinite number, reckon bit 
ſome that are moſt capital, and common! 7 occurrent 
both in the life and conditions of private men. 
; Spenſer on Ireland, 
As to ſwerve in the leaſt points, is errour; “ 
the capital enemies thereof God hateth, as his deadly 
foes, aliens, and, without repentance, children ct 
endleſs perdition. Hals. 
They do, in themſelves, 
truth of a capital article in religion. 


tend to confirm the 


Atterbuij. 


5. Chief; metropolitan. 


This had been cal 

Perhaps thy capital ſeat, from whence had jpre? 

All generations; and had hither come, 
From all the ends of th' earth, to ROO 

1 at progenitor- 

And reverence thee, their great prog Paradif if 
large; ſuch a5 87 
=: heads of 


6. Applied to letters: lar 
written at the beginnings or 
books. 4 

Our moſt confiderable 1 _ pune 

i i nd dim ee. 
like capital letters to an aged - 17 0 h ba 
The firſt is written in capital letters, We 
chapters or verſes. Greno's Coſmologia $2: 1 

7. Capital ſtock. The principal or 07 
nal ſtock of a trader or company: 

CAPITAL. 2. / [from the adjective.) 


Yor 


1. The upper part of a pillar, 


p >, 


5 gre 
; of 
eſent 
vin · 
ithout 
Fac. 


nigh 


J 


Yo! 


|, The chief city of 2 nation or kingdom. 


CartrTuLAR. 1. . [from capitulum, Lat. 


3. A body of ſtatutes, divided into chap- 


+, A member of a chapter, 


| CarrTULA'TION. . , [from capitulate.] 


ute of che Ioniele, the folinge of 
h = ton the uov ali of the 5 mixed 
: h t an regularity on the ſame capita 25 
without an) Addiſon on Italy. 


Cu rir ATT r. ad. [from capital.) In a 
ital manner. 3 
= wy 10 N. 1. J. [from caput, the head, 
Lat.] Numeration by heads. op 
He ſuffered for not performing the command- 
ment of God concerning capitation; that, when the 
cople were numbered, for every head they ſhould 
£6 unto God a ſhekel. Sho Brown. 
CAPITE. n. J. [from caput, caputts, Lat.] 
A tenure which holdeth immediately of the king, 
a5 of his crown, be it by knight's ſervice or ſocage, 
and not as of any honour, caſtle, or manour : and 
therefore it 15 otherwiſe called a tenure, that hold- 
eth merely of the king; becauſe, as the crown is a 
corporation and ſeigniory in groſs, as the common 
Lavyers term it, ſo the king that poſſeſſeth the 
crown is, in account of law, perpetually king, and 
never in his minority, nor ever dieth. Covell, 


an eccleſiaſtical chapter. 


ters. 8 > 
That this practice continued to the time of 
Charlemain, appears by a conſtitution in his capi- 
tular, Taylor. 


Canoniſts do agree, that the chapter makes de- 
crees and ſtatutes, which ſhall bind the chapter it- 
elf, and all its members or capitulars. 

; : | 175 Parergon. 
7, CAPITULATE. v. 1. | from capitu- 
lum, Lat.] 5 : 

1. To draw up any thing in heads or ar- 
ticles. 
Percy, Northumberland, 
The archbiſhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 
Coriru/ate againſt us, and are up. Shak. Henry IV. 
2. To yield, or ſurrender up, on certain 
ſupulations. 

The king took it for a great indigntty, that 
thieves ſhould offer to capitulate with him as ene- 
mies. Fs _ Hayward. 

I ftill purſued, and about two o'clock this after- 


noon ſhe thought fit to capitulate. Spettatore 


| 
Stipulation; terms; conditions, 
I: was not a complete conqueſt, but rather a de- 
dition upon terms and capitulaticns, agreed between 
the conquerour and the conquered; wherein, uſually, | 
tre yielding party ſecured to themſelves their law 
and religion. | | Hale. 
Carf'yi TREE. . I [copaiba, Lat.] 
This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in 

the province of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies, about ten days journey from Carthagena. 
Lone of them do not yield any of the balfam; 


thoſ: that do, are diſtinguiſhed by a ridge which! 
Ca"yrICORN. z. J [capricornus, Lat.] One 


of the ſigns of the zodiack; the winter 


runs along their trunks. Theſe trees are wounded 
'n their centre, and they apply veſſels to the wound- 
ed part, to receive the balſam. One of theſe trees 
Ae zield five or ſix gallons of balſam. Miller. 
7 Capo CH. v. a. I know not diſtinct- 
ly what this word means; perhaps, to 
irip off the hood, 
"ara your rabins of the ſynod, 
( ſnapt the canons with a why not. Hudibras. 
2 1. . [capo, Lat.] A caſtrated 
CK. 
e oo _ _ my landlord ſticks his knife; 
len fat delights his dainty wife. Gay's Paſt. | 
COM RR. a. , I Fr. A term in 


E 


tortification.] A covered lodgment, of 


_ four or five feet broad, encom- 
Palled with a little parapet of about two 


CAP 


den with earth.. This 1 t con- 
-tains fifteen or twenty ſoldiers, and is 
uſually placed at the extremity of the 
counterſcarp, having little embraſures 
made in them, through which they fire. 
| | Harris. 
CAPOT. u. /. | French.] Is when one party 
wins all the tricks of cards atthe game 
of picquet. | | 
To CArO r. wv. a. [from the noun.] When 
one party has won all the tricks of cards 
at picquet, he is ſaid to have capotted 
his antagonift, , EE. 
Caro'ucn. . / [capuce, Fr.] A monk's 
hood. ets | Dig. 
Ca"PPER. 7. . [from cap.) One who 
makes or ſells caps. 
CaPREOLATE. adj. [from capreolus, A 
tendril of a vine, Lat.] 
Such plants as turn, wind, and ereep along the 
ground, by means of their tendrils, as gourds, me- 


lons, and cucumbers, are termed, in botany, ca- 
preolate plants. Harris. 


CAPRT CE. n. ſ. [caprice, Fr. capri- 
CAPRTCHIO. I cho, Span.] Freak; fan- 
cy; whim; ſudden change of humour. 


It is a pleaſant ſpectacle to behold the ſhifts, 
windings, and unexpected caprichios of diſtreſſed na- 


ture, when purſued by a cloſe and well-managed 


experiment. Glanville's Scepſis, Preface. 
We are not to be guided in the ſenſe of that book, 
either by the miſreports of ſome ancients, or the 
caprichios of one or two neoterics. Grezv, 
© Heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice, 
That diſappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice. Pope. 
If there be a ſingle ſpot more barren, or more 
diſtant from the church, there the rector or vicar 
may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the 
biſhop, to build. | 
Their paſſions move in lower ſpheres, 
-Where'er caprice or folly ſteers. 


artificers. h Bentley. 


Whimſical ; fanciful ; humourſome. 


wholly upon fancy. 
The quality of Dong led by caprice, hu- 
els. 


mour, whimſicaln 

A ſubjeRt ought to ſuppoſe that there are rea- 
ſons, although he be not appriſed of them; other- 
wife, he muſt tax his prince of capricicuſneſs, in- 
conſtancy, or ill deſign. SToift, 


ſolſtice. 


hours, the day conſequently muſt be of nine. 
» Notes to Creech's Manilius. 


CAPRIOLE. u. /. French. In horſeman- 


horſe makes in one and the ſame place, 
without advancing forwards, and in ſuch 


a manner, that when he is in the air, and 


height of his leap, he yerks or ftrikes 
out with his hinder legs, even and near. 
A capriole is the moſt difficult of all the 
high manage, or raiſed airs. It is diffe- 
rent from the croupade in- this, that the 


et kigh, ſerving to ſupport, planks la- 


horſe does not ſhow his ſhoes ; and from 


- 


! 


q 
\ 


CarR1'cious, adj, [ capricieux, Fr.] 


CAaPRICIOUSLY. ady. [from capricious.] 
Whimſically; in a manner depending 


CarRI'ciousNEssS. z. [from capricious.] 


Let the longeſt might in Capricorn be of fiſteen 


ſhip.] Caprioles are leaps, ſuch as a 


| 
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Sift. 


FS!'roift. 

All the various machines and utenſils would now 
and then play odd pranks and caprices, quite con- 
trary to their proper ſtructures, and deſign of the 


CAP 


2 Balotade, in that he does not yerk our. 


in a balotade. Farrier*s Dict. 
Ca'rsTaAn. 2. . [corruptly called cap- 


tern; cabeftan, Fr.] A cylinder, with 


levers, to wind up any great weight, 
particularly to raiſe the anchors. 
The weighing of anchors by the capfan is alſo 
new. Raleigh's Effays. 
No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 
As ſeamen at a capſtan anchors weigh. Swift. 


Ca"pSULAR. Þ adj. [ cap/ula, Lat.] Hol- 
Ca'PSULARY. { low like a cheſt. 

It aſcendeth not directly unto the throat, but aſ- 
cending firſt into a capſulary reception of the breaſt- 
bone, it aſcendeth again into the neck. 

Brown's Vulgar Erraurs, 
Ca"psULATE. } adj. [capfula, Lat.] In- 
Ca"PSULATED.{ cloſed, or in a box. 

Seeds, ſuch as are corrupted and ſtale, will ſwim 3 
and this agreeth unto the ſeeds of plants locked up 
and capjulated in their huſks. Brown's Yulg. Er. 

The heart lies immured, or capſulated, in a car- 
tilage, which includes the heart as the ſkull doth 
the brain. Derbam. 

CAPTAIN. u. /. [capitain, Fr. in Latin 
capitaneus; being one of thoſe who, by 
tenure in capite, were obliged to bring 
ſoldiers to the war.] 

1. A chief commander. 

Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? Shak. Mach. 


2. The chief of any number or body of 


men. | 
Naſhan ſhall be captain of Judah, Number:. 
He ſent unto him a captain of fifty. Kings. 


The captain of the guard gave him victuals. 


Jeremiab. 


3. A man ſkilled in war; as, Marlborough 
was a great captain. 1 

4. The commander of a company in a re- 
giment. 8 

A captain ! theſe villains will make the name of 
captain as odious as the word occupy ; therefore cap- 
tains had need look to it. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The grim captain, in a ſurly tone, 
Cries out, Pack up, ye raſcals, and be gone ! 
Dryden, 

5. The chief commander of a ſhip. 

The Rhodian captain, reiying on his knowledge, 
and the lightneſs of his veſſel, paſſed, in open day, 
through all the guards. 

6. It was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel cafitain 
Sought with his raſcal routs t' encloſe them round. 

; Fairy Queen. 

7. Captain General, The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. 

8. Captain Lieutenant. The commanding 
officer of the colonel's troop or compa- 
ny, in every regiment. He commands 
as youngeſt captain. | 

Ca'epTAINRY. 2. / [from captain.] The 
power over a certain diſtri ; the chief- 
tainſhip. 

There ſhould be no rewards taken for captainries 
of counties, no ſhares of biſhopricks for nominaz- 
ing of biſhops. Sperſer, 

Ca'PTAINSHIP. #. / [from captarn.] 

1. The condition or poſt of a chief com- 
mander. | 

Therefore ſo pleaſe thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainſhip. © © Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

2. The rank, quality, or poſt of a captain. 
The lieutenant of the colonel's company might 
well pretend to the next vacant captainſpip in th 
lame egi ment. | 01107 
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3. The chieftainſhip of a clan, or govern- | 
ment of a certain diſtrict. 

To diminiſh the Iriſh lords, he did aboliſh their | 
pretended and uſurped captainſhips. Davies on Trel. 

4. Skill in the military trade, 

CaPTA'TION. 7. , [from capto, Lat.] 
The practice of catching favour or ap- 
plauſe; courtſhip ; flattery. 

I am content my heart ſhould be diſcovered, 
without any of thoſe dreſſes, or popular captations, 
which ſome men uſe in their ſpeeches. X. Charles. 

Ca'eT10N. 2. /. [from capio, Lat. to take. 
The act of taking any perſon by a judi- 

_ cial proceſs. 

CAPTIOUS. agj. [ captieux, Fr. captioſus, 
Lat.] 

1. Given to cavils ; eager to object. 

If he ſhew a forwardneſs to be reaſoning about 
things, take care that nobody check this inclina- 
tion, or miſlead it by capticus or fallacious ways of 
talking with him. Locke. 

2. Inſidious; enſnaring. | 
She taught him likewiſe how te avoid ſundry 
captious and tempting queſtions, which were like to 
be aſked of him. Bacon, 

Ca"PTIOUSLY. adv. from captious.] In 
a eaptious manner; with an inclination 

to object. 

Uſe your words as caprizuſly as you can, in your 
arguing on one fide, and apply diſtinctions on the 
other. Locke. 

Ca'eTIOUSNESS. 7. /. [from captious.] 
Inclination to find fault ; inclination to 


object; peeviſhneſs. 

Captiouſneſs is a fault oppoſite to civility z it 
often produces miſbecoming and provoking ex- 
preſſions and carriage, Locke. 

To CA'PTIVATE. v. a. [captiver, Fr. 
captivo, Lat.] 

1. To take priſoner; to bring into bon 
dage. a 

How ill beſeeming is it in thy ſex ; 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes whom fortune caprivates ! Shak. 

Thou haſt by tyranny theſe many years 
Waſted our country, ſlain our citizens, 

And ſent our ſons and huſbands captivate. Shak. 

He deſerves to be a ſlave, that is content to 
have the rational ſovereignty of his ſoul, and the 
liberty of his will, ſo captivated. King Charles. 

They ſtand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, 
that would captivate or diſturb them, Locke. 

2. To charm; to overpower with excel- 
lence ; to ſubdue. 

Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to 
her. Addiſon, Guardian. 

3. To enſlave: with 70. 

They lay a trap for themſelves, and captivate 
their underſtandings to miſtake, falſehood, and 
errour. Lecke. | 

CarTiva'TiON. 7. /. [from captivare.] 
The act of taking one captive. 

CAPTIVE. . /. [captif, Fr. captivus, 
Lat.] 

1. One taken in war; a priſoner to an 


enemy. 


| 


| 


: You have the captives, 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife, Shak, 
This is no other than that forced reſpect a 
rative pays to his conqueror, a ſlave to his lord. 
| | Rogers. 
: Free from ſhame 
Thy captives : I enſure the penal claim, 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. It is uſed with 20 before the captor. 
If thou ſay Antony lives, tis well, Y 
Or friends with Cæſar, or not captive to him. 
f IN Shakeſpeare. | 


CAR 


My mother, who the royal ſceptre ſway'd, 
Was captive to the cruel victor made. 


3. One charmed or enſnared by beauty or 
excellence. 
My woman's heart | 
Groſsly grew captive to his honey words. Shakeſp. 
Ca'pTiIVE. adj. [captivus, Lat.] Made 


priſoner in war ; kept in bondage or 


confinement, by whatever means. 
But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppoſe, 

And with nine circling ſtreams the captive ſouls 

incloſe, Dryden. 

To Ca'eTIvE. v. a. [from the noun. It 
was uſed formerly with the accent on 
the laſt ſyllable, but now it is on the 
firſt.] To take priſoner; to bring into 

a condition of ſeryitude. | | 

But being all defeated ſave a few, 

Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, herſelf ſhe ſlew. 
Spenſer. 
Thou leaveſt them to hoſtile ſword y 
Of heathen and profane, their carcaſſes | 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or elſe captiv'd. Milton. 
What further fear of danger can there be ? 
Beauty, which captives all things, ſets me free. 
| Dryden. 

Still lay the god: the nymph ſurpris'd, 
Yet miſtreſs of herſelf, devis'd 
How ſhe the vagrant might inthral, 


And captive him who captives all. Prior. 


CarTi'virTy. 2. , [captivitẽ, French; | 


captivitas, low Latin.] 
1. Subjection by the fate of war; bon- 
dage; ſervitude to enemies. | 
This is the ſerjeant, 
Who, like a good and hardy ſoldier, fought 
Gainſt my captivity.” Shakeſpeare. 
There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The ſpace of ſeventy years ; then brings them 
back; | 
Rememb'ring mercy. Milton. 
The name of Ormond will be more celebrated 
mphs. 


in his captivity, than in his greateſt triu 
_ Dryden. 


2. Slavery; ſervitude. | 
For men to be tied, and led by authority, as it 
were with a kind of captivity of judgment; and 
though there be reaſon to the contrary, not to 
liſten unto it. Hooker. 
The apoſtle tells us, there is a way of bringing 
every thought into captivity to the @bedience of 
Chriſt. Decay of Piety. 
When love 's well tim'd, *tis not a fault to love; 
The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
Sink in the ſoft captivity together. Addiſen. 
CAP TOR. 7./. [from capio, to take, Lat.] 


He that takes a priſoner, or a prize. 


CAPTURE. . . [capture, Fr. captura, 
Lat.] | | 
1. The act or practice of taking any thing. 
The great ſagacity, and many artifices, uſed by 
birds, in the inveſtigation and capture of their 
prey. yy Derham. 
2. The thing taken ; a prize. 
CaPpu'CHED. adj, [from capuce, Fr. a 
hood.] Covered over as with a hood. 
They are differently cucullated and capuched 
upon the head and back; and, in the cicada, the 
eyes are more prominent. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Carvucni'n. z. /. A female garment, 
conſiſting of a cloak and hood, made in 
imitation of the dreſs of capuchin monks; 
whence its name 1s derived, | | 
Car, CHAR, in the names of places, ſeem! 
to have relation to the Britiſh caer, a 
City. | 
Car. 2. /. [car, Welſh ; Karre, Dutch; 
cn&t, Saxon; carrus, Latin.) 


4 


5 
69 


. Gibſen's Camden. 


j 


jr. A ſmall carriage of burden, 


| C 


| 


. 2n- 


CAR 


drawn by one horſe or two, uſu} 


When a lady comes in a coach to our flo, 

muſt be followed- by a car loaded with W = 

money. . 

poetical language, 
dignity or ſplendour; 
or triumph. 

Henry is dead, and never ſhall reyiye , 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend, 
And death's diſhonourable victory 
We with our ſtately preſence glorify, 
Like captives bound to a triumphant car, $4, 

Wilt thou aſpire to guide the heay'nl 4, . 
And with thy daring folly burn the world! 3 

And the gilded car of day, vn 

His glowing axle doth allay | 
In the fteep Atlantick ftream. Min 

See where he comes, the darling of the wat. 

See millions crowding round the gilded car PER: 
3. The Charles's wain, or Bear; a con. 
ſtellation. 

Ev'ry fixt and ev'ry wand'ring tar, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern C4, 

CARABINE. 


| Dodo, 

bo fe [ carabine, Fr. [ 4 

CA'RBINE. ſmall fort of fire am, 
ſhorter than a fuſil, and carrying a bal 
of twenty-four in the pound, hung 
the light horſe at a belt over the le 
ſhoulder. It is a kind of medium be. 
tween the piſtol and the muſket, havin 
its barrel two foot and a half long, 


CARABINI'ER, z. /. [from carabire.] A 
ſort of light horſe carrying longer can. 
bines than the reſt, and uſed ſometime; 
on foot. Chamber, 


A'RACK. 2. , [caraca, Spaniſh.] A large 

ſhip of burden; the ſame with thol 

which are now called galleon:, 
In which river, the greateſt carack of Portugit 

may ride afloat ten miles within the forts, Raligt, 
The bigger whale like ſome huge carack lay, 

Which wanteth ſea- room with her foes to 7 

Ca"RACOLE, 2. /. [caracole, Fr. from cu. 
racol, Span. a ſnail.) An oblique tread, 
traced out in ſemi-rounds, changing 
from one hand to another, without 0b- 
ſerving a regular ground. 

When the horſe advance to charge in batte, 
they ride ſometimes in carace/es, to amuſe tie 
enemy, and put them in doubt whether they er 
about to charge them in the front or in the flank, 

Forricr's Dif 
To CA RACOLE. wv. . [from the noun. 
To move in caracoles. 


e ihe? Bn. / [carat, Fr.] 

1. A weight of four grains, with which 
diamonds are weighed. 

2. A manner of expreſſing the fineneß d 


gold. | Ke 
A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided inte 
twenty-four equal parts, called cara&#s, and a 
caract into four grains: by this weight is diffir- 
guithed the different fineneſs of their gold; fer 
to the fineſt of gold be put two cara: of 2s 
both making, when cold, but an ounce, or tent 
four caracis, then this gold is ſaid to be berg 
two carats fine. | _ 
Thou beſt of gold, art worſt of gold; 
Other, leſs fine in carat, is more precious. Shot, 


CARAVAN. ». /. [caravanne, Fr. from 
the Arabick.] A troop or body of met. 
chants or pilgrims, as th travel 8 

r 


2 
any vehicle 0 
a chariot of Fr, 


They 
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'To Carr. v. z. [from the noun.] 


/ 
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CAR 


Wen, feet Jack, have a care of chyſelf. Shak. 
The fooliſh virgins had taken no care for a 
further ſupply, after the oil, which was at fir put 
into their lamps, was ſpent, as the wiſe had done. 
F Tillotſen. 
Begone ! the prieſt expects you at the altar. 

But, tyrant, have & care I come not thither. 
| A. Philips. 
3. Regard ; charge; heed in order to 
protection and preſervation. 


If we believe that there is a God, that takes 


care of us, and we be careful to pleaſe him, this 
cannot but be a mighty comfort to us. Tillotſon. 
4. It is a looſe and vague word, implying 
attention or inclination, in any degree 
more or leſs: It is commonly uſed in 
the phraſe, zo take care. | 
You come in ſuch a time, 
As if propitious fortune took a care 
Ta ſwell my tide of joys to their full height. 
| Dryden. 
We take care to flatter ourſelves with imaginary 
ſcenes and proſpects of future happineſs. Atterbury. 


love. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows |! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? Shak. 

Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his 

eyes : | 
Is the thy care? is ſhe thy care? he cries. Dryd. 

Your ſafety, more than mine, was then my care : 
Leſt, of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 
Your ſhip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt. 

| Dryden. 
The wily fox, 
Who lately filch'd the turkey's callow care. 
Gay's Trivia. 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or more improv'd the vegetable care. Pope. 


1. To be anxious or ſolicitous; to be in 
concern about any thing. ; 

She cared not what pain ihe put her body to, 
fince the better part, her mind, was laid under ſo 
much agony. Sidney. 

As the Germans, both in language and manners, 
differed from the Hungarians, ſo were they always 
at variance with them ; and therefore much cared 
nat, though they were by him ſubdued. 

Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir; 
If thou car little, leſs ſhall be my care. Dryden. 


2. To be inclined ; to be diſpoſed : with 


Fer before nouns, or to before verbs. 
Not caring to obſerve the wind, 
Or the new ſea explore. . Waller. 
The remarks are introduced by a compliment 
to the works of an author, who, I am' ſure, would 
not care for being praiſed at the expence of an- 
other's reputation. Auaddiſon. 
Having been now acquainted, the two ſexes did 
not care to part. Auadiſon. 
Great maſters in painting never care fer drawing. 
people in the faſhion. Spectator. 
3. To be affected with; to have regard 
to: with for. 
You doat on her that cares not fer your love. 
Shakeſpeare. 
There was an ape that had twins ; ſhe doated 
upon one of them, and did not much care for 
t' other. L' Eftrange. 
Where few are rich, few care for it; where 
many are fo, many deſire it. Temple. 
Ca'RECRAZED. adj. [from care and craxe.] 
Broken with care and ſolicitude. 
Theſe both put off, a poor petitioner, 
A carecraæ d mother of a many children. Shakeſp. 


To CaRE'EN. v. a. [cariner, Fr. from 
carina, Lat. A term in the ſea lan- 


5. The object of care, of caution, or of | 


TC AR 


| calk, flop up leaks, refit, or trim the 


other fide. Chambers. 


2 CaRE EN. v. 2. To be in the ſlate of | 


careening. N 
CAREER. . /. [carriere, Fr. 
1. The ground on which a race is run; 


the length of a courſe. 
They had run themſelves too far out of breath, 
to go back again the ſame career. Sidney. 


2. A courſe ; a race. | | 
What rein can hold licentious wickedneſs, . 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career? 

: Shakeſpeare. 

3. Height of ſpeed ; ſwift motion. 
It is related of certain Indians, that they are 
able, when a horſe is running in his full career, to 
ſtand upright on his back. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Practiſe them now to curb the turning ſteed, 
Mocking the foe ; now to his rapid ſped 
To give the rein, and, in the full career, 
To draw .the certain ſword, or ſend the pointed 
ſpears. 7 Prior. 

4. Courſe of action; uninterrupted proce- 

dure. | 
Shall quips and ſentences, and theſe paper bul- 
lets of the brain, awe a man from the career of 
his humour? Shakeſpeare. 
The heir of a blaſted family has roſe up, and 
promiſed fair, and yet at length a crofs event has 
certainly met and ſtopt him in the career of his 
fortune, SGcutb. 
Knights in knightly deeds ſhould perſevere, 
And till continue what at firſt they were z: 
Continue and proceed in honour's fair carcer. Dryd. 


To CAREER. v. 1. from the noun.] Run- 
ning with ſwift motion. | 
With eyes, the wheels | 
Of beryl, and careering fires between. Milton. 
CAREFUL. adj, [from care and full.] 
I. Anx1ous ; ſolicitous ; full of concern. 
The piteous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, 
Does throw out thrilling ſhrieks and ſhrieking 


cries. | Spenſer, 
Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 
many things. | Luke, x. 41. 


Welcome, thou pleaſing ſlumber; 
Awhile embrace me in thy leaden arms, 
And charm my careful thoughts. Denham's Sopby. 


2. Provident ; diligent : with of or for. 
EBehold, thou haſt been careful for us with all 
this care; what is to be done for thee ? 2 Kings. 
To cure their mad ambition, they were ſent 
To rule a diftant province, each alone : 
What could a careful tather more have done? 
Dryden. 


3. Watchful ; cautious : with of. 
It concerns us to be careful of our converſations, 
y ay. 
4. Subject to perturbations ; expoſed. 5 
troubles ; full of anxiety ; full of ſoli- 
citude. | 
- By him that rais'd me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd. Shak. 
CAREFULLY. adv. [from careful.] 
1. In a manner that ſhews care. 
Enyy, how carefully does it look! how meagre 
and ill-complexioned! Collier | 


2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; at- 
tentively. 5 
Vou come molt carefully upon your hour. Shak. 
By conſidering him ſo carefully as I did before 
my attempt, I have made ſome faint reſemblance 
of him. Dryden. 
All of them, therefore, ſtudiouſly cherithed the 
memory of their honourable extraction, and care- 
Fully preſerved the evidences of it. Atterbury. 
3. Providently, 


4. Cautiouſly, 


guage.) To lay a veſſel on one fide, ws! 
f 


— 


CAR E rv LN PSS. 1. J from careful.) V.. 2 — 


CAR 


gilance; heedfulneſs ; caution; - 


The death of Selymus was, with all car ful. 


neſs, concealed by Ferhates. 
Knolles's Hiſtory ef the Turk, 


CAa'RELESLY. adv. [from care.] Neg. 
gently ; inattentively ; without c;, 


heedleſly. 
There he him found all careleſſy diſplay's, 
In ſecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray, Fairy 9s 
Not content to ſee ; 


That others write as careleſly as he. Will, 


' CA"RELESNESS. 7. . [from carely;,| 


Heedleſneſs; inattention ; negligence 


abſence of care; manner void of care, 
For Coriolanus neither to care whether the 
love or hate him, manifeſts the true knowledge 
he has in their diſpoſition, and, out of his note 
careleſneſs, lets them plainly ſee it. Sal. Corizlzou, 
Who, in the other extreme, only doch 
Call a rough careleſneſs good faſhion; 
| Whoſe cloak his ſpurs tear, or whom he ſpits on, 
He cares not. | Dire 
It makes us to walk warily, and tread ſure, ti; 
fear of our enemies; and that is better thin 1 
be flattered into pride and careleſne/s. 
Taylor's Rule of living big. 
The ignorance or careleſneſs of the ſervants cn 
hardly leave the maſter diſappointed. Tent, 
I who at ſome times ſpend, at others ſpare, 
Divided between careleſneſs and care, Pe, 


N 
z 


CARELESS. adj. [ trom care.] 
1. Having no care; feeling no ſolicitude; 


unconcerned; negligent ; inattentive; 
heedleſs ; regardleſs ; thoughtleſs; ne- 
glectful; unheeding ; unthinking ; un 
mindful : with of or about. 

Knowing that if the worſt befal them; they thal 
loſe nothing but themſelves ; wvhererf thy ken 
very careleſs. 5 Fer. 

Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 
By ſeeming cold, or careleſs of his will. Sbalh. 

A woman, the more curious ſhe is about ter 
face, is commonly the more careliſi abut bet 


houſe. ' i Ber Jas. 
A father, unnaturally careleſs of his cluld, 14. 
or gives him to another man. Leck. 


2. Cheerful; undiſturbed. 


Thus 8 carcleſs, innocently gay, 
Cheerful he play'd. 5 fs 
In my cheerful morn of life, 


When nurs'd by careleſs ſolitude I liv'd, 


And ſung of nature with unceaſing joy, 
Pleas'd have I wander'd through your rough «+ 
main. Thon. 


3. Unheeded ; thoughtleſs ; unconſidered, 


The freedom of ſaying as many carele/ wy 
as other people, without being ſo ſeverely remark 
upon. . 


4. Unmoved by; unconcerned at. 


- Careleſs of thunder from the clouds that bab 
My only omens from your looks I take. Grarwi.' 


To CARE'SS, v. a. [careſſr, Fr. from 


carus, Lat.] To endear; to fondle ; to 
treat with kindneſs. 5 
If I can feaſt, and pleaſe, and cars my m 
with the pleaſures of worthy ſpeculations, uf 
tuous practices, let greatneſs and malice 1 * 
abridge me, if they can. : 


Carr'ss. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] = act 


N- 
of endearment ; an expreſſion of te 
derneſs. 3 
| He, ſhe knew, would interm!* - 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpu Mil 
With conjugal careſſes. | e brutal 

T here yt — who ſeem to 6 w_ 
minds wrapt up in human apes 5 i, . 
careſſes are crude and importune- | d himſelf 

After his ſucceſſour had m— wry 
a Roman catholick, he began with his Serif 
to the church Party. C:ARET. 


CAR 
{RET. 1. /. [ caret, Lat. there 1s want- 


J A note which 
2 interlined ſhould be read. 


ſed. 
A cargo. Not uſed. 
is a ca gaſon of ill humours. 
e age  Howel's Letters. 
Ca. 2. J [charge, Fr.] The lading 
of a ſhip; the merchandiſe or wares 
contained and conveyed 1n a ſhip. 

In the hurry of the ſhipwreck, Simonides was 
the only man that appeared unconcerned, notwith- 
wanding that his whole fortune was at ſtake in the 
; | L*Eftrange. 
cargo. 

A chip, whoſe cargo was no leſs than a whole 
world, that carried the fortune and hopes of all 
oſterity. 0 Burnet's Theory. 
q This gentleman was then a young adventurer 
a the republic of letters, and juſt fitted out for 
the univerſity with a good cargo of Latin and 
Greek. | Addiſon. 
C/ricous Tumeur, [from carica, a fig, 
Lat.] A ſwelling in the form of a fig. 
CARIES. u. , [Latin.] That rottenneſs 
which is peculiar to a bone. Quincy. 

Fiſtulas of a long continuance, are, for the moſt 
part, accompanied with ulcerations of the gland, 
and carics in the bone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

CaxiOs1T Y. 2. J [from carious.] Rot- 
tenneſs. 

This is too general, taking in all carisſity and 
ulcers of the bones. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Ca' xlovs. adj, [carioſts, Lat.] Rotten. 

| diſcovered the blood to ariſe by a carious tooth. 

| Wiſeman. 

Cakk. u. /. [ceanc, Saxon.] Care; 

anxiety; ſolicitude; concern; heedful- 
nels. This word is now obſolete. 

And Klaius taking for his younglings cark, 

Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
&uty wita oker did their ſhoulders mark. Sidney. 
He down did lay : 
Ils heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Spenſer. 


7; Cirk. v. 2. [ceancan, Saxon.] To 
be careful ; to be ſolicitous ; to be anxi- 
ous, It 15 now very little uſed, and al- 
ways in an ill ſenſe. 

[ do find what a bleſſing is chanced to my life, 
from ſuch muddy abundance of carking agonies, to 
Rates which Rill be adherent. _ Sidney. 
What can be vainer, than to laviſh out our lives 
in the ſearch of trifles, and to lie carking for the 
unprofitable goods of this world? - L*Eftrange. 

Nothing can ſuperſede our own car kings and 
conteivances for ourſelves, but the aſſurance that 
God cares for us. Decay of Piety, 

Carte. z. % [ceonl, Saxon.] | 


I, A mean, rude, rough, brutal man. 
We now uſe churl, | 
The carle beheld, and ſaw his gueſt 
Would ſafe depart, for all his ſubtile ſleight. 
i Spenſer. 
: Anſwer, thou carle, and judge this riadle richt, 
i! frankly own thee for a cunning wight. | 
; Gay's Paſtorals. 
. The editor was a covetous carle, and Are have 
us pearls of the higheſt price. 
2. Akind of hemp, | 
The fimble to ſpin and the carl for her ſeed. 


. J11 er. 
E THISTLE, [carlina, Lat.] A 
0 plant. Miller. 
*RLINGS. 1. J. [Ina ſhip.] Timbers 


ing fore and aft, along from one beam 
rogue on theſe the ledges reſt, on 
— the planks of the deck are made 


ſhews where ſome- 


C{RGCASON.. u. fe. [cargagons Spaniſh. ] 


Bentley. | 


Can MAN. z. / [from car and man.] A 
man whole employment it is to drive 
Cars. 

If the ſtrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command; 
E'en ſturdy car# ſhall thy nod obey, 

And rattling coaches top to make thee way. 
WT | Gay's Trivia. 
CAa'RMELITE. z. ,. [carmelite, Fr.] A 
ſort of pear, 
CaRMinaTIVE. adj. [ſuppoſed to be fo 
called, as having vim carminis, the power 

of a charm.] : 7 : 
Carminatives are ſuch things as dilute and relax 
at the ſame time, becauſe wind occaſions a ſpaſm, 
or convulſion, in ſome parts. Whatever promotes 
inſenſible perſpiration, is carminative; for wind is 

perſpirable matter retained in the body. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Carminative and diuretick 
Will damp all paſſion mpathetick. Sæoift. 


CARMINE. 2. /. A bright red or crimſon 
colour, bordering on purple, uſed by 
painters in miniature. It is the moſt 
valuable product of the cochineal maſ- 
tick, and of an exceſſive price. 
5 | | Chambers. 
CARNAGE. . /, [carnage, Fr. from caro, 
carnis, Lat.] 
1. Slaughter; havock; maſſacre. 
He brought the king's forces upon them rather 
as to carnage than to fight, inſomuch as, without 
any great loſs or danger to themſelves, the greateſt 
part of the ſeditious were ſlain. Hayvard, 


2, Heaps of fleſh. 5 
| | Such a ſcent I draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable ! and taſte 
The ſavour of death from all things there that live, 
Milton. 
His ample maw with human carnage ſill'd, 
A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd. Pope. 


CA'RNAL. adj. [carnal, Fr. carnalis, 
low Lat.] < . 
1. Fleſhly ; not ſpiritual. 


Thou doſt juſtly require us to ſubmit our un- 
derſtandings to thine, and deny our carnal reaſon, 
in order to thy ſacred myſteries and commands. 

| | King Charles. 
From that pretence 
Spiritual laws by carnal pow'r ſhall force 
On every conicience, Milton. 

Not ſuch in carnal pleaſure : for which cauſe, 
Among the beaſts no mate for thee was found, 

| Milton. 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eye. 

He perceives plainly, that his appetite to ſpiri- 
tual things abates, in proportion as his ſenſual 


carnal deſires kill not only the defire, but even the 

power, of taſting purer delights. Atterbuty. 
2. Luſtful; lecherous; libidinous. 

This carnal cur 

Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body. Shakeſp. 
CaRNA'LITY. 2. J. from carnal.] 
1. Fleſhly luſt; compliance with carnal 

deſires. | 

If godly, why do they wallow and ſleep in all 

the carnalities of the world, under pretence of chriſ- 
tian liberty ? South, 
2. Groſſneſs of mind. 

He did not inſtitute this way of worſhip, but 
becauſe of the carnality of their hearts, and the 
proneneſs of that people to idolatry, Tilletſon. 

CA"RNALLY. adv, [from carnal.) Ac- 


cording to the fleſh ; not ſpiritually, . 
Where they found men in diet, attlre, furniture 


; Harris. 
Vor. I. | 


appetite is indulged and encouraged; and that | 


and decent order, ſuch they reproved, as being 
carnally and earthly minded. Topkere 
In the ſacrament we do not receive Chrift rar 
rally, but we receive him. ſpiritually z and that 
of itſelf is a conjugation of bleſſings ard ſpititual 
graces. Tayler's Werthy Con muricant. 
CA RNALN ESS. 2. /. The ſame with car- 
nality. | Dres. 
CARNATTION. z. . [carnes, Lat.] The 
name of the natural fleſh colour, from 
whence perhaps the flower is named; 


the name of a flower. 6 : 
And lo the wretch ! whoſe vile, whoſe inſect luſt 

Laid this gay daughter cf the ſpring in duſt: 

O puniſh him! or to the Elyſian ſhades 

Diſmiſs my ſoul, where no carnation fades. Popes 


CARNETLION. z./. A precious ſtone. 
The common carrelicn has its name from its 
fleſh colour: which is, in ſome of theſe ſtones, 
paler, when it is called the female carnelion; in 
others deeper, called the male. MWoodauard. 


CA RN EOUS. adj. [carneus, Lat.] Fleſhy. 
In a calf, the umbilical veſſels terminate in 
certain bodies, divided into a multitude of carne 
papillæ. : Ray. 
To CA“ RN IFT. v. 2. [from caro, carnts, 
Lat.] To breed fieſh ; to turn nutri- 
ment into fleſh, 

At the ſame time I think, I deliberate, I pur- 
poſe, I command : in inferiour faculties, 1 waik, 

I ſee, 1 hear, I digeſt, I ſanguify, I carrify. 
Hate's Origin of Mankind, 
CARNIVAL, . . [carnaval, Fr.] The 
feaſt held in the popiſh countries before 


Lent; a time of luxury. 

The whole year is but one mad carnival, and 

we are voluptuous not ſo much upon deſire or 

appetite, as by way of exploit and bravery. _ 

. | = Decay of Piety. 

CarnivorRous. adj. [from carnis and 

voro.] Fleſh-eating ; that of which fleſh 

15 the proper food. 

In birds there is no maſtication or eomminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are 
not carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed into 
the crop or craw. Ray on the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, 
a carnivorous animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Carno'sITY. 2. J [ carne/te, Fr.] Fleſhy 


excreſcence ; 
By this method, and by this courſe of diet, with 
ſudorificks, the ulcers are healed, and that carno- 
ſity reſolved. Wiſcman , 


Ca"rxovs. adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] 
Fleſhy. 85 8 
The firſt or outward part is a thick and cart 
covering, Ike that of A Walnut; the ſecond, a dry 
and floſculous coat, commonly called mace. 
| Brown's Vulgar Error, 
The muſcle whereby he is enabled to] draw 
himſelf together, the academiſts deſcribe to be a 
diſtin carnzus muſcle, extended to the ear, | 
Ray on tho Creation, 
Ca'RoB, or St, John's Bread. | /oizqua, 
Lat.] 
A tree very common in Spain, and in ſome parts 
of Italy, where it produces a great quantity of long, 
flat, brown- coloured pods, which are thick, mealy, 
and of a ſweetiſh taſte, Theſe pods are aten by 
the poorer inhabitants. AM. eier. 
Ca RO“ CHE. 2. . [from caraſſe, Fr.] A 
coach; a carriage af pleaſure. Ir 1s 
uſed in the comedy of A/bumazer, but 
now it is obſolete. | 
CAROL. ». J. [carola, Ital. from choreg- 
la, Lat.] | 


1. A ſong of joy and exultation. 
And let the Graces dance unto the reſt, 
For they can do it beſt: 5 : 


of houſe, or any other way obſer vers of civility | 
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The whiles the maidens do their care ſing, 
To which the woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo 
ring. Spenſer's Epithalamium. 
Even in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten to Da- 
vid's harp, you ſhall hear as many hearſe- like airs 
as carols. Bacen. 
Oppos'd ro her, on t'other fide advance 
The coltly feaſt, the cars, and the dance, 
Minſtrels and muſick, poetry and play, 
And balls by night, and tournaments by day. 


2. A ſong of devotion. 

No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt. 

Shakeſpeare. 

They gladly thither haſte ; and, by a choir 

Of tquadron'd angels, hear his carol ſung. Milton. 
3. A ſong in general. 

The carol they began that bour, - 

How that a life was but a lower. Shak-ſp. 

To Ca ROL. wv. x. [carolare, Ital.] To 

ſing ; to warble; to ſing in joy and 

feſtivity. 

Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 

And carcl of love's praiſe, Spenſer. 

This done, the ſung, and carell d out ſo clear, 


That men and angels might rejoice to hear. Dryd. |. 


Hov'ring ſwans, their throats releas'd 
From native filence, rarol ſounds harmonious. 
Prizr. 


To Ca ROL. v. 4. To praiſe ; to celebrate 
in ſong. 
She with precious viol'd liquors heals, 
For which the ſhepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays. Milton. 
CA ROT ID. adj. [carotides, Lat.] Two 
arteries which ariſe out of the aſcending 
trunk of the aorta, near where the ſub- 
clavian arterics ariſe. 


The carotid, vertebral, and ſplenick arteries, are | 


not only varicufly contorted, but alſo here and 
there dilated, to moderate the motion of the blood. | 
Z Ray on the Creation. 
Caro'vsal. 1. , [from carouſe. It ſeems 
more properly pronounced with the ac- 
cent upon the ſecond ſyllable; but 
Dryden accents it on the firſt. ] A feſti- 
val. | 
This game, theſe carouſak Aſcanius taught, 
And building Alba to the Latins brought. Dryden. 
To CARO'USE. v. n. [carouffer, Fr. 
from gar auſæ, all out, Germ.] To 
drink; to quaff; to drink largely. 
He calls for win2 : a health, quoth he, as if 
H'ad been aba ard caroufing to his mates 
After a ſtorm. | Shakeſpeare. 
Learn with how little life may be preſerv'd, , 
In gold and myrrh they need not to careuſe. Rakigh. 
Now hats fly off, and youths car-ufe, 
Healths firft go round, and then the houſe, 
The brides came thick and thick. Suckling. 
Under the ſhadow of friendly boughs 
They fit carouſing, where their liquor grows. Waller. 


To Carxo'vse. v. a. To drink up laviſhly. 
Now my fick fool, Roderigo, 


To Deſdemona hath to-night carcus'd 
* Potations pottle deep. Shakeſpeare. 
Our cheerful gueſts carcuſe the ſparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilſt muſick charms their ears. 


| | Denbam. 
Card'vse. 2. , [from the verb.] 
1. A drinking match. | 

Waſte in wild riot what your Jand allows, 

There ply the early feaſt, and late caroxſe. Pope. 
2. A hcarty doſe of liquor. 

He had fo many eyes watching over him, as 
he could not drink a full carouſe of ſack, but the 
ſtate was advertiſed thereof within few houss after. 

Davies on Ireland. 


Pic aſe you, we may contrive chis afternoon, þ 


Whom love hath turn'd almoſt the wrong fide out, | 


Dryden. | 


— 
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CRO“ Us ER. 2. . [from carouſe.) A 
drinker; a toper. 
The bold carcuſer, and advent'ring dame, 
Nor fear the fever, nor refuſe the flame; 
Safe in his ſkill, from all conſtraint ſet free 
But conſcious ſhame, remorſe, and piety. 


Granville. 
Cary. 1. /. [carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſh, 


acres with carps and tench. 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To CARP. v. n. [carpo, Lat.] To cen- 
ſure; to cavil; to find fault: with ar 


before the thing or perſon cenſured. 
Tertullian even often, through diſcontentment, 
carpeth injuriouſly at them, as though they did 
it even when they were free from ſuch meaning. 
Hooker. 
This your all-licens'd fool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endured riots. Shakeſpeare. 
No, not a tooth or nail to ſcratch 
And at my actions carp or catch. Herbert. 
When 1 ſpoke, 
My honeft homely words were carp'd and cenſur'd, 
For want of courtly ſtile. Dryden. 
CARPENTER. . /. [charpentier, Fr.] An 
artificer in wood ; a builder of houſes 
and ſhips. 
Joiner, as the carpenter performs larger 
and ſtronger work. 
This work performed with adviſement good, 
Godfrey his carpentert, and men of ſkill 
In all the camp, ſent to an aged wood. Fairfax · 
In building Hiero's great ſhip, there were three 
hundred carpenters employed for a year together. 
| Wilkins. 
In burden'd veſſels firſt with ſpeedy care, 
His plenteous ftores do ſeaſon d timbers ſend ; 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair, 
And, as the ſurgeons of maim'd ſhips, attend, 


: rydens 
CARPENTRY. 2. / [ from carpenter.] The 
trade or art of a carpenter. 

It had been more proper for me to have intro- 
duced carpentry before joinery, becauſe neceſſity 
did doubtleſs compel our forefathers to uſe the 
conveniency of the firſt, rather than the extrava- 
gancy of the laſt, Moxom's Mecharical Exerciſes. 


CarPER. x. J [from To carp.] A ca- 


viller; a cenſorious man. | 
I have not theſe weeds, 


CARPET. n. J. [4arpet, Datch.] 
1. A covering of various colours, ſpread 
upon floors or tables. 
Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, 
carpets laid, and every thing in order ? 
Againſt the wall, in the middle of the half pace, 
is a Chair placed before him, with a table and carper 
before It. Bacon. 


2. Ground variegated with flowers, and 


level and ſmooth, 
Go, ſignify as much, while here we march 
Upon the graſſy carpet of this plain. 
The 1 15 ground ſhall be with leaves o eripread, 
And boughs ſhall weave a cov'ring for your head. 


Any thing variegated. 

The whole dry land is, for the moſt part, co- 
vered over with a lovely carpet of green graſs, and 
other herbs. Ray. 


4 Carpet is uſed, proverbially, for a ſtate 


of eaſe and luxury; as, a carpet knight, 
a knight that has never known the field, 
2 has recommended himſelf only at 
table. * 

He is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, 


A friend of mine ſtored a pond of three or four 


He is diſtinguiſned from a 


By putting on the cunning of a carpe. Shakeſp. | 


Sbakeſp. | 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Dryden. 
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| 5. Behaviour; perk 


2 


CA RRATr. 


CAR 
5. To be on the carpet [ ſur | tapir, Pr 


is to be the ſubject of conſidera tie ] 
affair in hand. onlideration ; n 


ſpread with carpets. 

We found him in a fair chamber, richly han 
and carpeted under foot, without any degree 
the ſtate; he was ſet upon a low throne ch 
adorned, and a rich cloth of ſtate over his he | 
of blue ſattin embroidered. B . 

The dry land we find every where nyt." 
carpeted over with graſs, and other agreeable whit, 
ſome plants, Dake. 

Ca'RPING, particip. adj. {from Ty car} 
Captious; cenſorious. | 

No carping critick interrupts his praiſe, 

No rival ſtrives but for a ſecond place. Gran! 

Lay aſide therefore a carping ſpirit, and ta 
even an adverfary with an honeſt deſign to find on 
his true meaning; do not ſnatch at little af. 
and appearances of miſtake, 5 Ws 

CAa'RPINGLY. adv. [from carping,] Cap. 
tiouſly ; cenſorioufly. 


We derive out of the Latin at ſecond hang by 
the French, and make good Engliſh, as in th: 


| adverbs, carpingly, currently, atively, cotour:), 


| Car den': Renoir 
CA"RPMEALS. u. / A kind of coarſe cloth 
made in the North of England. 
Prᷣbillipss World of Wnt, 
C4 RPUS. u. /. [Latin.] The writ, f 
named by anatomiſts, which is made uy 
of eight little bones, of different figures 
and thickneſs, placed in two ranks, four 
in each rank. They are ſtrongly tied 
together by the ligaments which cone 
from the radius, and by the annular 
Ros. Daing, 
found one of the bones of the carpus lying 
looſe in the wound. Wſemar's Surgery, 
Ca'RRACK. See CaRack. | 


See CARAT. 


Ca'RRAWAY. See CARAWAY. . 

Nay, you ſhall fee mine orchard, where, in at 
arbour, we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own 
grafting, with a diſh of car&:oays, and ſo ford; 
come, coufin, ſilence, and then to bed. 

Sbaleſprare : Henry IV. 
CARRIAGE. 2. J. [cariage, Fr. baggage; 
from carry.] : 
1. The act of carrying, or tranſporting, 0! 
bearing any thing. 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though mu- 
terial to the carriage of ſounds farther or leſs va, 
yet do not confound the articulation. | 

Bacon's Natural Hie. 

If it ſeem ſo ſtrange to move this obeliſk tor ſo 
little ſpace, what may we think of the carriage © 
it out of Egypt ? : x Malie 

2. Conqueſt; acquiſition, 
Solyman reſolved to beſiege Vienna, in pocd 
hope that, by the carriage away of that, the alte 
cities would, without reſiſtance, be yielded. _ 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turi: 


3. Vehicle; that in which any thing “ 


carried. he 
What horſe or carriage can take up r 
away all the loppings of a branchy trec at _ 


4. The frame upon which cannon is car. 


ried. _ 
He commanded the great ordnance to IT 
upon carriages, which before lay bound in gre? = 
wieldy timber, .with rings faſtened thereto, 
could not handſomely be removed to or en 8 
Knolle Hiſtory of the 3% 
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CAR | 
true, 3nd by the carriage of his youth, that | 
* e Bacos's Henry VII. 
face there 's no affected frown, 
a feign'd niceneſs ſhown, _ 
fill without a Rain. Dryden, 
r ſo learned lectures of breed- 

; t which will moſt influence their carriage 
will * company they converſe with, and the 
taſbion of thoſe about them. : Loc ke. 
6. Conduct; meaſures ; practices. 
' You may hurt yourſelf; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king's acquaintance, by this car- 
riage. Shakeſpeare. 
He adviſed the new governour to have ſo much 
| diſcretion in his 3 1 might be no 
ic in the exerciſe of his religion. 
notice taken in Clarendon 
7. Management; manner of tranſacting. 
Not uſed. 

The manner of carriage of the buſineſs, was as 
if thore had been ſecret inquiſition upon him. 

x Bacon's Henry VII. 
C:'rrreR, 2. , [from To carry.] 
1. One who carries ſomething. 

You muſt diſtinguiſh between the motion of 
the air, which is but a wehiculum cauſa, a carrier 
of the ſounds, and the ſounds conveyed. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

For unde, when homeward they return, will 

drive | 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryd. 
2. One whoſe profeſſion or trade 1s to carry 


goods for others. 

I have rather made it my choice to tranſcribe 
all, than to venture the-loſs of my originals by poſt 
or carriers Pierce's Letters. 

The roads are crowded with carriers, laden with 
rich manufactures. | : Stoift. 

z. A meſſenger ; one who carries a meſ- 
ſage. | | 

The welcome news is in the letter found ; 

The carrier 's not commiſſion'd to expound z 

It ſpeaks itſelf, Dryden's Religio Laici. 
4. The name of a ſpecies of pigeons, ſo 

called from the reported practice of ſome 

nations, who ſend them with letters tied 

to their necks, which they carry to the 

place where they were bred, however 


remote. 
There are tame and wild pigeons; and of tame 
tere are croppers, carriers, runts. Walton's Angler. 


CARRION. . /. [charogne, Fr.] 
„ The carcaſs of ſomething not proper 
for food. = 


They did eat the dead carrions, and one another 
[13 atterz infomuch that the very carcaſſes they 
ſcraped out of their gravess - Spenſer on Ireland. 

It is I, | | 
That, lying by the violet in the ſun, 
Vo #5 the carrion does, not as the flower. Sbaleſp. 

This foul decd ſhall ſmell above the earth, 

With carrion men groaning for burial. 

5 Shakeſpeare's Julius Ce far. | 

You'll aſk me why 1 — have þ | 
A weight of carrizn fleſh, than to receive 
Ilree thouſand ducats. Sbaleſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Nauen are ſeen in flocks where a carrion lies, 
831 wolves in herds to run down a deer. Temple. 
deb, Oxeny horſes fall; and heap'd on high, 
15 aff ring ſpecies in confuſion lie; | 
OY warn d by frequent ills, the way they found 

9 lodge their loathſome Carrion under ground. 


Though in my 
Nor in my carriag 
1] keep my honour 

Let them have eve 


Lu 


— 


* 


5 Dryden. 
Criticks, as they are birds of prey, have 8 a 
, Aitural inclination to carrion. Pope. 


. ny fleſh ſo cor 
rupted 
tor food. e OI 
ova all that pride that makes thee ſwell, | 
3 ig as thou doſt blown-up veal ; | 
, or all thy tricks and ſlights to cheat, 
«all thy carrien for good meat. 


Hudibras. 


4. To take; to have with one. 


CAR 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death, 
Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply, 
For love has made me carrion ere I die. Dryden. 
3. A name of reproach for a worthleſs 


woman. 
Shall we ſend that fooliſh carrion, Mrs. Quickly, 
to him, and excuſe his throwing into the water? 
Shakeſpear Co 


CARRION. adj, [from the ſubſtantive.] 
Relating to carcaſſes ; feeding upon 
- carcaſſes, 
Match to match I have encounter'd him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 


Ev'n of the bonny beaſts he loy'd fo well. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


The charity of our death-bed viſits from one | 


another, is much at a rate with that of a carrion 
crow to a ſheep; we ſmell a carcaſs. L*Eſftrange. 


CARROT. 2. / [ carote, Fr. daucus, Lat.] 
An eſculent root. 

Carrots, though garden roots, yet they do well 

in the fields for ſeed. 4 Mortimer. 

His ſpouſe orders the ſack to be immediately 

opened, and greedily pulls out of it half a dozen 

bunches of carrots. Dennis. 


Ca"rROTINESS. 2. J. [from carroty.] Red- 
neſs of hair, 

Ca"rroTY. adj. [from carrot.] Spoken 
of red hair, on account of its reſem- 
blance in colour to carrots. 


CARROWS. 2. , [an Iriſh word.] 

The carrows are a kind of people that wander 
up and down to gentlemen's houſes, living only 
upon cards and dice; who, though they have little 
or nothing of their own, yet will they play for 
much money. Spenſer on Ireland. 
rus, Lat.] 


1. To convey from a place: oppoſed to 
Bring, or convey to a place: often with a 
particle, ſignifying departure, as away, 


When he dieth, he ſhall carry nothing away. 
Pjalm xlix. 18. 
And devout men carried Stephen to his burial, 
| AR: » Wil. 2 
I mean to carry her — this evening by the 
help of theſe two ſoldiers. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
As in a hive's vimineous dome, 
Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home ; 
Each does her ſtudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior, 
. They expoſed their goods with the price mark- 
ed, thgn retired; the merchants came, left the 
price which they would give upon the goods, and 
retired ; the Seres returningy carried off either their 
goods or money, as they liked beſt. Arbuthnor. 


2. To tranſport. | 
They began to carry about in beds thoſe that 
were fick. Mari, vi. 55. 
Tf ꝙecies of audihles ſeem to be carried more 
manifeftly through the air, than the ſpecies of 
viſibles. | Bacon. | 
Where many great ordnance are ſhot off toge- 
ther, the ſound will be carried, at the leaſt, twenty 
miles upon the land. Bacon, 
3. To bear; to have about one. 
Do not take out bones like ſurgeons I have met 


with, who carry them about in their pockets, 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried | 

along with us in our minds, a - part of the 
difficulties that perplex men's thoughts would be 
eaſier reſolved. Locle. 

J have liſtened with my utmoſt attention for 
half an hour to an'orator, without being able to 


CAR 


5. To convey by force. 
Go, carry Sir John Falſtaff to the Fleet; 
Tanke all his company along with him. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
6. To effect any thing. 


There are ſome vain perſons, that whatſoever 
goeth alone, or moveth upon ter means, if 
they have never ſo little hand in it, they think it 
is they that carry it. © Bacon. 

Oft-times we loſe the occaſion of carrying, a 
buſineſs well thoroughly by our too much haſte, 

Ben Fonſon's Diſcovery. 

Theſe advantages will be of no effect, unleſs we 

improve them to words, in the carrying of our 
main point. : | 
7. To gain in competition. 

And hardly ſhall I carry out my fide, | 
Her huſband being alive. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

How many ſtand for conſulſhips? —— Three, 
they ſay ; but it is thought of every one Corio- 
lanus will carry it. Shakeſpegres 

I ſee not yet how any of theſe fix reaſons can be 
fairly avoided ; and yet if any of them hold good, 
it is enough to carry the cauſe. Saunder ſon. 

The latter ſtill enjoying his place, and continu- 
ing a joint commiſſioner of the treaſury, ſtill op- 
poſed, and commonly carried away every thing 
againſt him. 5 Clarendon. 

8. To gain after reſiſtance. 

The count woos your daughter, : 
Lays down his wanton. fiege before her beauty; 
Reſolves to carry her ; let her conſent, 

As we'll direct her now, 'tis beſt to bear it. Shak, 

What a fortune does the thick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus? Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

The town was diſtreſſed, and ready for an aflault, 
which, if it had been given, would have coſt much 
blood: but yet the town would have been carried 
in the end. Bacon's Herry VII. 

9. To gain: with it; that is, to prevail. 
Le porter, Fr.] I 
Are you all reſolv'd to give your voices ? 
But that 's no matter; the greater part carries it. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

By theſe, and the like arts, they promiſed them- 
ſelves that they ſhould eaſily carry it; ſo that they 
entertained the houſe all the morning with other 
debates. Clarendon 

If the numerouſneſs of a train muſt carry it, 
virtue may go follow Aſtræa, and vice only will be 
worth the courting. Glanville, 

Children, who live together, often ſtrive for 
maſtery, whoſe wills ſhall carry it over the reſt, 


bo 
1 


In pleaſures and pains, the preſent is apt to 
carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have the diſadvan- 
taze in the compariſon. Locke. 
10. To bear out; to face through: with 

1t. 
If a man carries it off, there is ſo much money 
ſaved; and if he be detected, there will be ſome- 
thing pleaſant in the frolick. L'Eftrange. 


11. To continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he's mad; 
we may carry it thus for our pleaſure and his pe- 
Nance. Shakeſpeare» 

12. To manage; to tranſact. | 

The ſenate is generally as numerous as our houſe 

of commons; and yet carries its reſolutions ſo 


privately, that they are ſeldom known. 


ciprocal pronoun. | ; 
Neglect not alſo the examples of thoſe that have 
carried themſelves ill in the ſame place. Bac. 
He attended the king into Scotland, where he 
did carry bimſelf with much ſingular ſweetneſs and 
temper . ; Motten. 
He carried bimſeif fo inſolently in the houſe, and 
out of the houſe, to all perſons, that he became 
odious. Clarendons 


14. Sometimes with it; as, ſhe carries it 


carry away one ſingle ſentence out of a whole 
ſermon» : Swift '1 


high, | 
M m 2 15. To 


Addiſon, 


Locke. 


13. To behave ; to conduct: with the re- 
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CAR 

15. To bring forward ; to advance in any 

progreſs. 
It is not to be imagined how far conſtancy will 
carry a man; however, it is better walking ſlowly 
in a rugged way, than to break a leg and be a crip- 
ple. Locke. 
This plain natural way, without grammar, can 
carry them to great clegancy and politeneſs in their 


language. Locke. 
There is no vice which mankind carries to ſuch 
wild extremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 


16. To urge; to bear forward with ſome 


kind of external impulſe. 
Men are ſtrongly carried out to, and hardly took 
off from, the practice of vice. South. 
He that the world, or fleſh,” or devil, can carry 
away from the profeſſion of an obedience to Chriſt, 
is no ſon of the faĩthful Abraham. 
: Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
III nature, paſſion, and revenge, will carry them 
too far in puniſhing others; and therefore God 
hath certainly appointed government to reſtrain the 
partiality and violence of men. Locke. 
17. To bear; to have; to obtain. 
In ſome vegetables, we ſee ſomething that carries 
a kind of analogy to ſenſe; they contract their 
leaves againſt the cold; they open them to the fa- 
vourable heat. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
18. To exhibit to ſhow ; to diſplay on the 


_ outſide ; to ſet to view. 

The aſpect of every one in the family carries ſo 
much ſatisfaction, that it appears he knows his 
happy lot. Addiſon. 

19. To imply; to import. 

It caßries too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightneſs, or folly, for men to quit and renounce 
their former tenets, preſently, upon the offer of an 
argument which they cannot immediately anſwer. 

a ; Locke. 
20. To contain; to compriſe. 

He thought it carried ſomething of argument in 

it, to prove that doctrine. Watts cn the Mind. 


21. To have annexed ; to have any thing 


joined: with the particle wh. 

There was a righteous and a ſearching law, di- 
realy forbidding ſuch practices; and they knew 
that it carried with it the divine tamp. Soutb. 

There are many expreſſions, which carry 70irh 
them to my mind no clear ideas. Locke. 

The obvious portions of extenſion, that affect 
our lenſes, carry <vith them into the mind the idea 
of finite. Locke, 

22. To convey or bear any thing united 


or adhering, by communication of mo- 


tion. f 
We fee alſo manifeſtly, that ſounds are carried 
with wind: and therefore ſounds will be heard 
turther with the wind than againſt the wind. 
Bacen's Natural Hiftcry. 
23. To move or continue any thing in a 
certain direction. 

His chimney is carried up through the whole 
rock, ſo that you fee the ſky through it, notwith- 
ſtanding the rooms lie very deep. Addiſon on Italy. 

24. To puſh on 1deas, arguments, or any 
thing ſucceſſive in a train. 
Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath 
carried up their government to an incredible diſ- 
dance. Ha!”s Origin of Mankind. 
25. To receive; to endure : not in uſe, 

Some have in readineſs fo many odd ftories, as 
there is nothing but they can wrap it into a tale, 
to make others carry it with more pleaſure. Bacon. 

26. To convey by means of ſomething 
ſupporting. 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green 
ftrawberry, upon ſticks, as you do hops upon poles. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
27. To bear, as trees. 

Set them a reaſonable depth, and they will car 

mere Ila upon the ſtem. Bacan's Nat. Hiſt. 


5 


„ 
28. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 


Voung whelps learn eaſily to carry; young po- 
pinjays learn quickly to ſpeak. 
| Aſcham's Schuolr after. 
29. To carry off. To kill. 1 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fi three 
years of age, and might have gone further, If the 
change of air had not carried him F. Temple. 

30. To carry on. To promote; to help 

forward. 

It carries on the ſame deſign that is promoted 
by authors of a graver turn, and only does it in 
another manner. ä Adaliſon. 

31. To carry on. To continue; to put for- 
ward from one ſtage to another. 

By the adminiſtration of grace, begun by our 
bleſſed Saviour, carried on by his diſciples, and to 
be completed by their ſucceſſours to the world's 

end, all types that darkened this faith are enlight- 
ened. Spratt. 

Mneas's ſettlement in Italy was carried on 
through all the oppoſitions in his way to it, both 
by ſea and land. Addiſon. 

32. To carry on. To praſecute; not to let 
ceaſe, | | 

France will not conſent to furniſh us with mo- 
ney ſufficient to carry on the war. 

33. To carry through. To ſupport ; to keep 
from failing, or being conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully be- 
tray our ſuccours, victoriouſly through all difficul- 
ties. Hammond. 

To Ca RRV. H. . 

1. A hare 1s ſaid by hunters to carry, 
when ſhe runs on rotten ground, or on 
froſt, and it ſticks to her feet. | 

2. A horſe is ſaid to carry well, when his 
neck 1s arched, and he holds his head 
high ; but when his neck 1s ſhort, and 
ill-ſhaped, and he lowers his head, he 

is ſaid to carry /ow. 

CARRY-TALE. z. /. [from carry and 
tale.) A talebearer. 

Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome flight 


rany, 
Told our intents before. Shak. Love's Labour Left. 


LEART. . See Can. lener, cnat, 
Sax. ] 

I. A-carriage in general. 
The Scythians are deſcribed by Herodotus to 
lodge always in carts, and to feed upon the milk of 


2. A wheel-carriage, uſed commonly for 
luggage. | 
New while my friend, juf ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 
He ſtopp'd a little Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. A ſmall carriage with two wheels, uſed 
by huſbandmen ; diſtinguiſhed from a 


wwaggon, Which has four wheels. 

Alas ! what weights are theſe that load my heart ! 
I am as dull as winter ſtarved ſheep, 
Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 
J. The vehicle in which criminals are 
carried to execution. | 

The ſquire, whoſe good grace was to open the 

ſcene, 

Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart, 
| x Prior. 
To CarT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ex- 


poſe in a cart, by way of puniſhment. 
Democritus ne'er laugh'd fo loud, 

To ſee bawds carted through the crowd. Hudihras, 
No woman led a better life : 

She to intrignes was e'en hard-hearted ; 
She chuckled when a bawd was caricd 3 


; Temple. 


Mares. Temple. 
Triptolemus, ſo ſung the Nine, | 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine. Dryden. 


CAR 

And thought the nation ne'er 3 

Till all whe whores were . — x 
To CaRTe v. x. To uſe carts for Carr} ba 

Oxen are not ſo good for draught, Te, 

have occaſion to cart much, but for winter plu, 

ing⸗ 2 
Ca r-Hoks g. 1. / [from cart and 577% 

A coarſe unwieldy horſe, fit only fr 

cart. 


It was determined, that theſe ſick and ug 
ſoldiers ſhould be carried upon the can RY 


2.1% 


ſuch cart-jades, ſo furniſhed, I thought ir 44, 
were thrift, I wiſhed none of my friends 9: ih 
jects ever to thrive. 8 


C aRT-LOA PD. 7. . [from cart and lad 
1. A quantity of any thing piled on ac. 
A cart-load of carrots appeared of der g. 
lour, when looked upon where the points der 
obyerted to the eye, than where the ſides were, 
Let Wood and his accomplices trays! Fas 
country with cart-loads of their ware, and {-» wg 
will take it. Cen 


Swi; 


2. A quantity ſufficient to load a can. 
CART-ROPE. 2. % [cart and vie.) 4 
ſtrong cord uſed to faſten the load g 
the carriage: proverbially any thic; 
cord. 5 
CaRT-WAY. 2. / [from cart and cr. 4 
way through which a carriage may ca 
veniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is beſt to han 

a cart-avay along the middle of them. 
| Mortimer's Iliſtardi. 
CARTE BLANCHE. [ French.] Abt 
paper; a paper to be filled up withiuch 
conditions as the perſon to whom it 1 
ſent thinks proper. 
CAR TEL. 2. .. cartel, Fr. cartel, Il. 
1. A writing containing, for the molt pit, 
ſtipulations between enemies. 

As this diſcord among the fifterhood is Hb 
engage them in a long and lingering war, it! he. 
more neceſſary that there ſhould be a ca! fe 
among them. Acdiliſan: Frectilis 

2. Anciently any publick paper. 
They flatly diſavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or ſupport; 
And as to perjur'd duke of Lnt tterrn 
Their cartel of defiance, they prefer. 
g Daniel Civil Mr. 
CARTER. 2. . [from cart.] Tie ni 
who drives a cart, or whoſe trade it is 
drive a cart. | 

Let me be no aſſiſtant for a itate, 
But keep a farm, and carters. 44 %%. Hank 

The Divine goodneſs never fails, pre 
according to the advice of Hercules t _——_ 
we put our own ſhoulders to the work. Ls 1 

Carter and hoſt confronted face to ace. e 

It is the prudence of a carter to put bells up" 
his horſes, to make them carry the: b. = 
cheerfully, Dryden's P,, I 

CARTILAGE, ». /. [cartilags, bis) 
ſmooth and ſolid body, ſofter 9 
bone, but harder than a ligament. !“ a 
are no cavities or cells for containing 
marrow ; nor is it covered over 1 7 
membrane to make it ſenſible, * 
bones are. The cartilage, m— x 1 
tural elaſticity, by which, if t * 

forced from their natural re 1 

tion, they return to it of themie * 

ſoon as that force is taken aways I 
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From large caſcades in pleaſing tumult roll'd, 


CAR CAS 


ET 
— 
n 
1 
— 


s, are aboliſhed, and grow ſolid 


vunat artifice the cartilagineous kind of fiſhes 
e aſcend and deſcend at pleaſure, 
hat depth of water they liſt, is as 
; Ray. 

'C knowne 
* po larynx gives paſſage to the breath, and, 
a; the breath paſſeth through the rimula, makes a 
\ibration of thoſe cartilaginous bodies, which = 


oiſe themſelves, 
and continue in W 


nat örcath into a vocal found or voice. 
e Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Carro'0N, 1. /. SN Ital.] A paint- 
ing or drawing upon large paper. 

15 with a vulgar idea that the world beholds 
the cartcens of Raphael, and every one feels his 
ſhare of pleaſure and entertainment. | 

5 Matts's Logick. 

CaR TO“ H. 1. . [cartouche, Fr.] 

1. A caſe of wood three inches thick at 
the bottom, girt round with marlin, and 
holding forty-eight muſket balls, and fix 
er eight iron balls of a pound weight. 
It is fred out of a hobit or ſmall mor- 
tar, and is proper for defending a pals. 

; Harris. 
2. A portable box for charges. 08 

Ca'RTRAGE. N. . [cartouche, Fr.] A 

Ca'nTRIDGE. | caſe of paper or parch- 
ment filled with gunpowder, uſed for 
the greater expedition in charging guns. 

Our monarch ſtands in perſon by, | 
His new- caſt cannons firmneſs to explore 

The ſtrength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartrage ſorts for every bore. Dryd. 

CaTRUT. z. / [from cart and rut; 
route, a way.] The track made by a cart 
wheel. 

Ca 'aTvLARY. 2. , [from charta, paper, 
Lat.] A place where papers or records 
are kept. . ; 

CakTWRIGHT. . . [from cart and 
wright.) A maker of carts. 

After local names, the moſt names have been 
derived from occupations or profeſſions ; as, Tay- 
lor, Potter, Smith, Carteurigbt. Camden's Remains. 

To CARVE. v. a. ¶ceoppan, Sax. kerwven, 

Dutch. : | . 
t. To cut wood, or ſtone, or other matter, 
into elegant forms. 

Taking the very refuſe, he hath carved it di- 

lizently when he had nothing elſe to do. 

Wiſdom, xiii. 13. 

Had Democrates really carved mount Athos 

into a ſtatue of Alexander the Great, and had the 

memory of the fact been obliterated by ſome ac- 

cident, who could afterwards have proved it im- 

poſſidle, but that it might caſually have been? 


q 


5. To diftribute ; to apportion; to pro- 


the ſeaſons and iſſues of life and death? South, 
The labourers? ſhare, being ſeldom more than a 
bare —— allows that body of men 
opportunity to ſtriggle with the richer, unleſs when 
ſome common and great diſtreſs emboldens them 
to carve to their wants. Locke. 
6. Tocut; to hew. 
Or they will buy his ſheep forth of the cote, 
Or they will carve the ſhepherd's throat. 
Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
Brave Macbeth, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, - 
Like valour's minion, carved out his paſſage. Shak. 
To CARVE. vb. 2. 
1. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor. 
2. To perform at table the office of ſup- 


plying the company from the diſhes. 

1 do mean to make love to Ford's wife; I ſpy 
entertainment in her; ſhe diſcourſes, ſhe carwes, 
ſhe gives the leer of invitation. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Well then, things handſomely were ſerv'd ; 

My miſtreſs for the ſtrangers carv'd. Prior. 
Ca'kVEL. 2. . A ſmall ſhip. 

1 gave them order, if they found any Indians 
there, to ſend in the little fly-boat, or the carvel, 
into the river; for, with our great ſhips, we durſt 
not approach the coaſt. Raleigh. 


CARVER. 2. . [from carve.] 
1. A ſculptor. 

All arts and artiſts Theſeus could command, 
Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better fame; 
The maſter painters and the carwvers came. Dryd. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raiſe, 
The carwer, dancing round each diſh, ſurveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art directs, 
With proper geſtures ev'ry fowl diſſects. Dryden. 
3. He that apportions or diſtributes at will. 
In this kind, to come in braving arms, 
Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 
To find out right with wrongs it may not be. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 

We are not the carwers of our own fortunes. 

L* Eftrarge. 

Ca'rviNnc. 2. / from care.] Sculpture; 
figures carved, | | 

hey can no more laſt like the ancients, than 

excellent carvings in wood like thoſe in marble and 

braſs, 3 Temple. 

The lids are ivy, grapes in cluſters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

CAR UN LE. 2. . [caruncula, Lat.] A 

{mall protuberance of fleſh, either na- 
tural or morbid. 

Caruncles are a ſort of looſe fleſh ariſing in the 

urethra by the eroſion made by virulent acid mat- 


. 


1. Something that covers or contains any 
thing elſe ; a covering; a box; 82 
ſheath, 

: O cleave, my fides ! 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail caſe. 
 Shakeſp. Antony and Clecpatra. 
Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 
As through a cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſeen. 
Dryden. 
Other caterpillars produced maggots, that im 
mediately made themſelves up in caſes. | 
Ray on the Creations 
The body is but a. caſe to this vehicle. 
Brocme on the Odyſſey» 

Juſt then Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two edg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe. Pope. 

2. The outer part of a houſe or building. 

The caſe of the holy houſe is nobly deſigned, 
and executed by great maſters. Addiſen on Italy. 

3. A building unfurniſhed. 

He had a purpoſe likewiſe to raiſe, in the uni- 
verſity, a fair caſe for books, and to furniſh it with 
choice collections from all parts, at his own charge. 

MWotton. 


Cas E-EKNITE. 2. J. [from caſe and &nife.] 
A large kitchen knife. 


The king always acts with a great caſe-knife 


ſtuck in his gicdle, which the lady ſnatches from 
him in the firuggle, and ſo defends herſelf. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
CasE-SHOT. 7. /. [from caſe and Sol.] 
Bullets incloſed in a cafe. 
In each ſeven ſmall braſs and leather guns, 
charged with caſe-fÞ2r. Clarendon. 


CASE. u. J. [cojus, Lat.] : 
1. Condition with regard to outward-Tit- 
cumſtances. | 
Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of ſo great grace, 
How dare I think ſuch glory to attain ? / 
Theie that have it attain'd were in like caſey 
Quoth he, as wretched, and liv'd in like pain. 
Þ Fairy Queen. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caje 
yours; 
Be now a father, and propoſe a fon. Shak, Hen. IV. 
Some kn2w the face, 


And all had heard the much lamented caſe. Dry. . - 


Theſe were the circumſtances under which the 
Corinthians then were; and the argument which 
the apoſtle advances, is intended to reach their par- 
ticular caſe. Altcrbury» 

My youth may be made, as it never fails in ex- 
ecutions, a caſe of compaſſion, 

- Pope's Preface ts his II ποAt. 
2. State of things. 

He ſaith, that if there can be found ſuch an 

inequality between man and man, as between man 


2 ter. 7 Wiſeman. and beaſt, or between ſoul and body, it inveſteth a 

3 enticqy . CARAT ES. x. . \ from Carya, a cit right of government; which ſeemeth rather an 

2. To cut meat at the table. [CARY ATIDES.Ct ok by „ impoſſible caſe, than an untrue ſentence. Baca. 
-a . 3 


3. To make any thing by carving or cut- 
ting. 
Yet fearing idleneſs, the nurſe of ill, 
In ſculpture exercis'd his happy kill ; 
And carv'd in ivory ſuch a maid ſo fair, 
As nature could not with his art compare, 
Were ſhe to work. | Dryden. 
4. To engrave, — — . 
O Rolalind, theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll character; 
That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 
Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 


The fair, the chaſte, the unexpreſſive ſhes Shak: 


who led away the women captives; and, 
to perpetuate their ſlavery, repreſented 
them in buildings as charged with bur- 
dens.] An order of columns or pilaſters, 
under the figures of women dreſſed in 
long robes, ſerving to ſupport entabla- 
tures, 144% Chambers. 
CasCa'DE, . . | caſcade, Fr. caſcata, Ital. 
from ca/care, to fall.] A catarat; a 
water-fall. | 
Rivers diverted from their native courſe, 
_ Agd bound with chains of artificial force, 


Here was the caſe; an army of Engliſh, watted 
and tired with a long winter's fiege, engaged an 
army of a greater number than themſelves, ireth 
and in vigour. Pacine 

J can but be a ſlave wherever I am; ſo that 

taken or not taken, tis all a caſe to me. | 
3 L*Fftrorge. 

They are excellent in order to certain ends; he 
hath no need to uſe them, as the caſe now trands, 

being provided for with the proviſion of an angel. 

| Taylor s Hily Living. 
Your parents did not produce you much into the 
world, whereby you have fewer ill impreſſions; but 
they failed, as is generally tie caſe, in too much 
neglecting to cultivate your mind. S<vijn. 


3. [In 
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Wx, 1 united grow a membrane Fran vide at will. | : C Or roſe through figur d ſtone, or breathing 8 1 0 N 
membranes farther esa ig e — He had been a keeper of his flocks both from The river Teverone throws itſelf down a- preci- WF: if 
and cartilages bones. 3 the violence of robbers and his own ſoldiers, who : ö 4 
, adi. | from carti- 1 ane pice, and falls by ſeveral caſcades from one rock i: 8 
CarTILA 91 NEOUS. 7 0 53 Conſi ting rage EAUIY nave carue — „ to another, till it gains the bottom of the 9 by 6 
* 0 a n f : „ I A > 0 F f 3\ 
CarTILA GINOUS 8 How dares ſinful duſt and aſhes invade the pre- CASE [ . F box.] Addiſen ' 1 35 
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CAS 


3. [In phyſick.] State of the body; ſtate 
of the diſeaſe. 

It was well; for we had rather met with calms 
and contrary winds, than any tempeſts; for our 
fick were many, and in very ill caſe. Bacon. 

Chalybeate water ſeems to be a proper remedy in 
hypochondriacal caſes. Arbuthnot on Aliments . | 


4. Hiſtory of a diſeaſe. | 

5. The ſtate of facts juridically confidered : 
as, the lawyers cited many caſes in their 
pleas. 

If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call 
up ore thing to prove and illuſtrate another, let him 
Rudy the lawyers caſes : ſo every defect of the mind 
may have a ſpecial receipt. Bacon's Eſſays. 


5. In ludicrous language, condition with 
regard to leanneſs or fat. In ca/t, is 


lufty or fat. 
Thou lyeſt, moſt ignorant monſter, I am in caſc 
to juſtle a conſtable, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 
Pray have but patience till then, and when I 
am in little better caſe, I'll throw myſelf in the very 
mouth of you. L'Eſftrange. 
Quoth Ralph, I ſhould not, if I were 
In caſe for action, now be here. Hudibras. 
For if the ſire be faint, or out of caſe, 
He will be copy d in his famiſh'd race. Dryd. Virg. 
The prieſt was pretty well in caſe, 
And ſhew'd ſome humour in his face; 
Look'd with an eaſy careleſs mien, 1 
A perfect ſtranger to the ſpleen. Swift. 


5, Contingence ; poſlible event. 
The atheiſt, in cale things ſhould fall out con- 
trary to his belief or expeRation, hath made no 
proviſion for this caſe ; if, contrary to his confi- 
dence, it ſhould prove in the iſſue that there is a; 
God, the man is loſt and undone for ever. Tillotſon. | 


8. Queſtion relating to particular perſons 


or things. 
Well do I find each man moſt wiſe in his own * 
Caſe. Sidney. 


It is ſtrange, that the ancient fathers ſhould not 
appeal to this judge, in all caſes, it being ſo ſhort 
and expedite a way for the ending of controverſies. 
| Tillotſan. 
9. Repreſentation of any fact or queſtion. 


20. The variation of nouns. | 

The ſeveral changes which the noun undergoes 
in the Latin and Greek tongues, in the ſeveral , 
numbers, are called caſes, and are deſigned to ex- 
preſs the ſeveral views or relations under which 
the mind conſiders things with regard to one an- 
other; and the variation of the noun for this 
purpoſe is called declenſion. Clark's Latin Gram. 


T1. In coſe. [in caſe, Ital.] If it ſhould: 


happen; upon the ſuppoſition that: a 


form of ſpeech now Intle uſed. 

For in caſe it be certain, hard it cannot be for! 
them to ſhew us where we ſhall find it; that we 
may ſay theſe were the orders of the apoſtles. 

Hooker. 

A ſure retreat; to his forces, in caſe they ſhould 

have an ill day, or unlucky chance in the field. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 

This would be the accompliſhment of their com- 
mon felicity, in caſe, either by their evil deſtiny | 
or advice, they ſuffered not the occaſion to be loſt, | 


| Hayward. 
Fo Cass. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To put in a caſe or cover. 1 
Cafe ye, caſe ye; on with your vizours; there 's 
money of the king's coming down the hill. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The cry went once tor thee, 
And fill it might, and yet it may again, 
If thou would'ſt not entomb thyielf alive, 6 
And caſe thy reputation in a tent. 

Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Craſſida. | 

Like a fall'n cedar, far diffus'd his train, 
Cas d in green ſcales, the crocodile extends. 
| Thomſon. 


CAS 


2. To corer as a caſe. R 
1 . N my fit again; I had elſe been per- 
e 
As broad and gen ral as the cafing air. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. To cover on the outſide with materials 
different from the inſide, 
Then they began to cafe their houſes with mar- 
ble. Arbuthnot. 
4. To ſtrip off the covering; to take off 
the ſkin. : 
We'll make you ſome ſport with the fox ere we 
caſe him. Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends <vell. 
To Cas E. L. . To put caſes ; to contrive 
repreſentations of facts: a ludicrous uſe 
They fell preſently to reaſoning and cafing upon 
the matter with him, and laying diſtinctions before 
him. | L'Eſtrange. 
To CASEHARDEN. w. a. from caſe and 
harden.) To harden on the outſide. 
The manner of caſebardening is thus: Take 
cow horn or hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, 
then beat it to powder; put about the ſame quan- 
tity of bay ſalt to it, and mingle them together 
with ſtale chamberlye, or elſe white wine vinegar. 
Lay ſome of this mixture npon loam, and cover 
your iron all over with it; then wrap the loam 
about all, and lay it upon the hearth of the forge 
to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, and blow 
up the coals to it, till the whole lump have juſt a 
blood-red heat.  Moxon's Mechan. Exerciſes. 
Ca'sEMATE. 2. / [from caſa armata, Ital. 
caſamata, Span. a vault formerly made 
to ſeparate the platforms of the lower | 
and upper batteries. ] 
1. [In fortification.] A kind of vault or 
*Drch of ſtone-work, in that part of the 
flank of a baſtion next the curtin, ſome- 
what retired or drawn back towards the 
capital of the baſtion, ſerving as a bat- 
tery to defend the face of the oppoſite 
baſtion, and the moat or ditch. Chamb. 
2. The well, with its ſeveral ſubterra-. 
neous branches, dug in the paſſage of 
the baſtion, till the miner is heard at 
work, and air given to the mine. Harris. 
Ca'sEMENT. 2. . [caſamento, Ital.] A 
window opening upon hinges. | 
Why, then may you have a caſement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open, and the 
moon may ſhine in at the caſement. 
Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream. 
Here in this world they do much knowledge read, 


And are the caſements which admit moſt light. 
: Davies. 


They, waken'd with the noiſe, did fly 
From inward room to window eye, 
And gently op'ning lid, the caſement, 
Look'd out, but yet with ſome amazement. 
Hudibras. 
There is as much difference between the clear 
repreſentations of the underſtanding then, and the 
obſcure diſcoveries that it makes now, as there is. 
between the proſpect of a caſement and a keyhole. | 


South. . 
CA s EOus. adj. Later, Lat.] Reſembling 
cheeſe; cheeſy. . | 
Its fibrous parts are from the caſeou: parts of the 
chyle. | Fliyer on the Humour. 
Ca'sERN. 2. / [ca/erme, Fr.] A little 
room or lodgement erected between the 
rampartand the houſes of fortified towns, 
to ſerve as apartments or lodgings for 
the ſoldiers of the garriſon, with beds. 
| Harris. 
CASsfWwox N. 7. J. [from caſe and worm.] 
A grub that makes itſelf a caſe. 5 
adiſes, or caſewerms, ate to be found in this 


| 


CAS 
nation, in ſeveral diſtin counties, and! 
_ little brooks, 5 88 2 
CASH. 2. J [caife, Fr. a cheſt.] Money; 
properly ready money; money in th, 
cheſt, or at hand. 
A thief, bent to unhoard the ca 
Of ſome rich burgher. Paradiſe Lan 
He is at an end of all his caſh, he has both his 
law and his daily bread now upon tru. 
Arbuthnet's Joby But! 
He ſent the thief, that ſtole the ca, away, : 
And puniſh'd him that put it in his way, Pe 


A man entruſted with the money, 

Diſpenſator was properly a caþ-keeper, or privy. 
purſe, Arbut hnct on Cain. 

Ca'sHEWNUT. 7. / A tree that bear; 
nuts, not with ſhells, but huſks. Mili, 

CESHITER. #./. [from caſb.] He that hy, 
charge of the money. 

If a ſteward or caſhier be ſuffered to run 0n, 
without bringing him to a reckoning, ſuch a ſottiſh 
forbearance will teach him to ſhuffle, South, 

A Venetian, finding his ſon's expences grow 
very high, ordered his caſhier to let him have n 
more money than what he ſhould count whey he 
received it. Locle. 

Flight of caſbiers, or mobs, he'll never mind; 

And knows no loſſes, while the mule is kind. Pope, 


To CaSHIER, v. a. [caſſer, Fr. caſare, 
Lat.] 
1. To diſcard; to diſmiſs from a poſt, 


or a ſociety, with reproach. 
Does 't not go well? Caſſio hath beaten the, 
And thou by that ſmall hurt haſt cajhier'd Caſſio. 
5 Shakeſpeart, 
Seconds in factions many times prove principals; 
but many times alſo they prove cyphers, and are 
caſhiered. Bacon. 
If I had omitted what he ſaid, his thoughts ard 
words being thus caſbiered in my hands, he had nv 
longer been Lucretius. Dryder. 
They have already cafhiered ſeveral of their fol. 
lowers as mutineers. Addiſen's Frechulder, 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be caſbier d. 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear'd. Swifts 


2. It ſeems, in the following paſſages, 
to ſignify the ſame as to annul: to va- 
cate : which is ſufficiently agreeable to 


the derivation. 
If we ſhould find a father corrupting his ſon, 
or a mother her daughter, we muſt charge this 
upon a peculiar anomaly and baſeneſs of nature; 
if the name of nature may be allowed to that 
which ſeems to be utter caoſhiering of it, and devie · 
tion from, and a contradiction to, the common 
principles of humanity. South, 
Some caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate, 
all other arguments, and forbid us to hearken to 
thoſe proofs, as weak or fallacious. Lock, 


Cask. nf. [caſque, Fr. cadus, Lat.] 
1. A barrel; a wooden veſſel to ſtop up 


liquor or proviſions. 

'The patient turning himſelf abed, it makes a 
fluctuating kind of noiſe, like the rumbling of 
water in a caſt. Har 

Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 
And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Setine, 
Whoſe title, and whoſe age, with mould o'ergrowy 
The good old ca for ever keeps unknown. Dry: 


2. It has caſt in a kind of plural ſenſe, to 


caſks. | 

Great inconveniencies grow by the bad caſt be- 
ing commonly ſo ill ſeaſoned and conditioned, 3 
that a great part of the beer is ever loſt and caſt 


head: a poetical word, 


CaA'SH-KEEPER, #./. [from ca. and ke.) | 


ſignify the commodity or proviſion of 


away. Raleigh» 
CAsk. n. ſ. [caſque, Fr. caffis, Lat.] 
CasqQue. J A helmet; armour for the 
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doubly RI F 
it fi ir nder on the caſque 

Fall like amazing thunder 8 
pernicious enemy. eſpeare. 

. And theſe N 

es, when from afar they fight; 

rk, a covering thick and light. 

Dryden. 


Let thy blows, 


Sling weighty ſton 
Their ca ue are co 


Why does he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and cruſh beneath a S | 
His wrinkled brows ? 85 Hiſon. 
Ca s RET. 1. J. la diminutive of caiſſe, 


a cheſt, Fr. cafe, cafſette.] A ſmall 
box or cheſt for jewels, or things of 
articular value. | 
They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets, 
An empty caſtet, where the jewel, life, 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 
Shakeſpeare. 
0 ignorant poor man ! what doſt thou bear 
Lock'd up within the caſtet of thy breaſt ? 
What jewels and what riches haſt thou there? 


What heav'nly treaſure in ſo weak a cheſt ? Davies. | 


Mine eye hath found that ſad ſepulchral rock, 
That was the caſter of heav'n's richeſt ſtore. Mill. 
That had by chance pack'd up his choiceſt trea- 
ſure | 
In one dear caſter, and ſav'd only that, Otxvay. 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 
7; Ca'sKET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
put in a caſket. 
1 hay? writ my letters, caſteted my treaſure, and 
given order for our horſes. 


ſtomachick ſimple. Quincy, 
To Cass aT E. v. 4. [cafſer, Fr. caſſare, 
low Lat.] To vacate ; to invalidate; to 
make void; to nullify. | 
This opinion ſuperſedes and caſſates the beſt me- 
Cum we have. 
Ca5saTION.. . J. 
making null or void. 
Ca'ssavl. I 2. % A plant. 
Cass ADA. vated in all the warm parts 
of America, where the root, after being 
diveſted of its milky juice, is ground to 
flour, and then made into cakes of 
bread. Of this there are two ſorts. 
The moſt common has purpliſh ſtalks, 
with the veins and leaves of a purpliſh 
colour; but the ſtalks of the other are 
green, and the leaves of a lighter green. 


[caſatio, Lat.] A 
Die. 


The laſt fort is not venomous, even when 


the roots are freſh and full of juice ; 


which the negroes frequently dig up, 


roaſt, and eat, like potatoes, without | 
os 11. To throw, in wreſtling. 


any ill effects. Miller. 
Ca SSAWARE, See Cas$S10waRy. 
Cass 14. 2. ſs A ſweet ſpice mentioned 
by Moſes, Ex. xxx. 24. as an ingredient 
in the compoſition of the holy oil, which 
Was to be made uſe of in the conſe- 


eration of the ſacred veſſels of the ta- | 


dernacle. This aromatick is ſaid to be 
tie bark of a tree very like cinnamon, 
32d grows in the Indies without being 
cultivated. Calmei. 


* | P/alm xlv. 8. 
. 
A bn 6 /. Phe name of a tree. 
lat! [ 
mel ine cyLArical, long, taper, or flat pod, 


ny cells by tranſverſe dia ms; 
in _ which is contained one 9 
bdged, for the moſt part, in a clammy black ſub- 


Shakeſpeare. |. 
CassauUN AIR. . J. An aromatick ve- | 
getable, being a ſpecies of galangal, | 
brought from the Eaſt, a nervous and |. 


Ray on the Creation. | 


It is culti- | 


All thy garments ſmell of myrrh, aloes, and | 


— > I ee 
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| ſtance, which is purgative. The flowers Fave five 
leaves, diſpoſe. orbicularly. Miller. 

Cass I DON x, or Stictadore. u. ſ. | ft oechas, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 

Ca's510WaRY. z. J. A large bird of prey 
in the Eaſt Indies. | 

I have a clear idea of the relation of dam and 
chick, between the two cafſicwwaries in St. James's 

Park. Locke. 

Ca'ss0CK. z./. [caſaque, Fr.] A cloſe 
garment ; now generally that which 


clergymen wear under their gowns. 
Half dare not ſhake the fnow from off their 
caſſucks, leſt they ſhake themſelves to pieces. 


His ſcanty ſalary compelled him to run deep in 
debt for a new gown and caffick, and now and then 
forced him to write ſome paper of wit or humour, 
or preach a ſermon for ten ſhillings, to ſupply his 
neceſſities. | Swift. 

Ca'ssWEED. #. /. A common weed, other- 
wiſe called fepherd”s pouch. 


To CAST. v. a. preter. ca; particip. 


word of multifarious and indefinite uſe, 


1. To throw with the hand. 
I rather chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe 
darts which envy cafterh at novelty, than to go on 
fafely and fleepily in the eaſy ways of ancient miſ- 
takings. Raleigh. 
They had compaſſed in his hoſt, and caſt darts 
at the people from morning till evening. 
| 1 Macc. vii. 80. 
| Then caſt thy ſword away, 
And yield thee to my mercy, or I ſtrike. 
| Dryden and Lee. 
2. Ta throw away, as uſeleſs or noxious, 
If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and 
caſt it from thee. | | Mattherw. 
3. To throw, as from an engine. 
b 8 to caſt ſtones. 


Chronicles. 


4. To ſcatter by the hand: as, to caſt ſeed. 
N Caſt the duſt into the brook. Deuteronomy. 
5. To force by violence. 
| Caſt them into the Red Sea. Exodus. 
_ Caſt them into another land. Deuteronomy. 
6. To ſhed. 
. Nor ſhall your vine caft her fruit. Malachy. 


7. To throw from a high place. 
Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into deſtruction caft him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
8. To throw as a net or ſnare. 
I ſpeak for your own profit, not that I may caft 
a ſnare upon you. 1 Cor. vii. 35. 
9. To drop; to let fall. 
They let down the boat into the ſea, as though 
they would have caſ anchor. Atts, xxvii. 30. 


10. To throw dice, or lots. 
And Joſhua caff lots for them in Shiloh. 
Jeſbua, xviiie 10. 
And I think, being too ſtrong for him, though | 
he took my legs ſometime, yet I made a ſhift to 
ca m. Ss. 
12. To throw, as worthleſs or hateful. 
His carcaſe was caſt in the way. _ Chronicles, 


enemies, that they may caf# it to the dogs. 
: Pepe Eſſay on Homer. 
13. To drive by violence of weather, 


Howbeit we muſt be caſ upon a certain iſland. 
> Atts. 


paſs'd, - : 5 702 
What forme ſaſtain'd, and on what ſhore been | 
. caft ? Dryden. 


14. To emit. 5 
This fumes off in the ealcination of the ſtone, 
and cafts a ſulphureous ſmell, Woodward. þ 


Sha Ch | | 
1 | Earth-worms will come fofth, and moles will 


paſl. caft. ¶ Laſter, Daniſh.] This is a 


Shakeſpeare. | 


His friends contend to embaim his body; his |, 


What length of lands, what ocean have you þ 


Content themſelves with that which was the 
itremediable error of former time, or the neceſſity 
97 the preſent hath caſt upon them. Hooker. 
16. To build by throwing up earth; to 
raiſe. ä 
And ſhocting in the earth, caffs up a mount o 
clay. ' Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Thine enemies ſhall ca a trench about thee. 
8 ; Lukes 
The king of Aſſyria ſhall not come into this 
city, nor ſhoot an arrow there, nor come before it 
with ſhield, nor caſt a bank againſt it. 
2 Kings, XiX. 32. 
At length Barbaroſſa having caſt up his tgenches, 
landed fitty-four pieces of artillery for battery. 
Knolles's Hiſtory. 


caſt up more, and fleas bite more, againit rain. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

17. To put into or out of any certain 

ſtate, with the notion of deſcent, or 

deprefſion : as, the king was caſt from 


his throne. 


Jeſus had heard that John was caſt into priſon. 
Matthews 


At thy rebuke both the chariot and horſe are 
caſt into a dead ſleep. Fſalm xvi. 6. 
18. To condemn in a criminal trial. 
But oh, that treacherous breaſt! to whom weale. 

ou 
Did ruſt our counſels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falſehood found too late, twas he 


We take up with the moſt incompetent wit- 
neſſes, nay, often ſuborn our on ſurmiſes and 
jealouſies, that we may be ſure to caſt the unhappy 
criminal. Government of the Tongue. 

He could not, in this forlorn caſe, have made 
uſe of the very laſt plea of a caſt criminal; nor ſo 
much as have cried, Mercy! Lord, mercy ! Scutb. 
N There then we met; both tried, and both were 


caſt; 
And this irrevocable ſentence paſt. Dryden. 
19. To overcome or defeat in a law ſuit. 
from cafter, French.) 
The northern men were agreed, and in effect 
all the other, to caſt our London eſcheatour. 
Camden s Remains. 
Were the caſe referred to any competent judge, 
they would inevitably be caſt. Decay of Piety.. 
20. To defeat. | 
No martial project to ſurpriſe, 
Can ever be attempted twice; 
Nor caft deſign ſerve afterwards, 
As gameſters tear their loſing cards. Hudibrats. 
21. To caſhier.. | 
| You are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſhment 
more in policy than in malice; even fo as one 
would beat his offenceleſs dog, to affright an im- 
perious lion. Sbhakeſpeares 
22. To leave behind in a race. 
In ſhort, ſo ſwift your judgments turn and wind, 
You caſt our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. Dryden. 


23. To ſhed; to let fall; to lay aſide 


to moult; to change for new. 
Our chariot loſt her wheels, their points our 
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ſpears, 
The bird of conqueſt her chief feather caft. Fairf. 

Of plants ſome are green all winter, others cg 
their leaves. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
The cafting of the ſkin is, by the ancients, 
compared to the breaking. of the ſecundine, or 
cawl, but not rightly; for that were to make 
every caſting of the ſkin a new birth: and beſides, 
the ſecundine is but a general cover, not ſhaped 
according. to the parts, but the ſkin is ſhaped ac-- 


ſkin, are the ſnake, the viper, the graſshopper, the- 
lizard, the filkworm, &c. Bacon. 
O. fertile head, which ev'ry year 
Could ſuch a crop of wonders bear ! 
Which might it never have been caft, 


The. 


N 5. To bring fuddenly or unexpectedly. 


Each year's growth added to the laſt, 


That made me caſt you guilty, and you me. Donne- 
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The lofty branehes had ſupply'd 
The earth's bold ſons prodigious pride, Waller, 
The waving harveſt bends beneath his blaſts 
The fore# ſhaket, the groves their honours eaſes 
Diyder. 
From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude, 
That though my homely anceſtors were rude, 
Mean as I am, yet may I have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race: 
And noble then ain I, when I begin, 
In virtue cloth'd, to caft the rags of fin. Dryden. 
The ladies have been in a kind of moulting 
ſeaſon, having caft great quantities of ribbon and 
cambrick, and reduced the human figure to the 
beautiful globular form. 


24. To lay aſide, as fit to be uſed or worn 
no longer. f 4 
So may caſt poets write; there 's no pretenſion 

To argue loſs of wit, from loſs of penſion. Dryden. 
He has ever been of opinion, that giving caſt 
clothes to be worn by valets, has a very ill effect 
upon little minds. Add iſen. 


25. To have abortions; to bring forth be- 
fore the time. 
Thy ewes and thy ſhe-goats have not caſ their 
young. | Gereſis. 
26. To make to preponderate ; to decide 
by overbalancing; to give overweight. 
Which being inclined, not conſtrained, contain 
within themſclves the caſting act, and a power to 
command the concluſion. Breaon's Fulgar Err. 
How much intere& caſts the balance in caſes 
dubious, | South, 
| Life and death are equal in themſelves,” 
That which could caf? the balance, is thy falſhood. 
| Dryden. 
Not many years ago, it ſo happened, that a 
cobler had the caſting vote for the life of a cri- 
minal, which he very graciouſly gave on the mer- 
cif# fide, Addiſon on Italy. 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale; 
In this ſad ſtate, your doubtful choice | 
Would never have the caſting voice. Prior. 


27. To compute; to reckon; to calculate. 
Hearts, tongues, figure, ſcribes, bards, poets, 
cannot 8 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Shakeſpeare. 
Here is now the ſmith's note for ſhoeing and 
plow-irons.—Let it be caft and paid. Shakeſpeare, 
You caſt th' event of war, my noble Lord, 
And _' th* account of chance, before you 
ald, 
Let us make head. Shakeſpeare. 
The beſt way to repreſent to life the manifold 
uſe of triendihip, is to caſt and ſee how many things 
there are, which a man cannot do himſelf. 
Bacen's Eſſays. 
I have lately been caſting in my thoughts the 
ſeveral unhappineſſes of life, and comparing the 
intelicities of old age to thaſe of infancy. Addiſen. 
28. To contrive; to plan out. 

a The cloiſter facing the South is covered with 
vines, and would have been proper for an orange- 
houſe; and had, I doubt not, heen caſt for that 
perpole, if this piece of gardening had been then 
in as much vogue as it is now. Temple. 


29. To judge; to conſider in order to 
judgment. | 
If thou couldſt, doctor, caſt 
The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 
And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 
I would applaud thee. | Shakeſpeare. 
Peace, brother, be not over exquiſite | 
To caſt the faſhion of uncertain evils. Milton. 


30. To fix the parts in a play. 


Our parts in the other world will be new caſt, | 


and mankind will be there ranged in different ſta- 

tions of ſuperiority. | Aadiſan. 

31. To glance; to direct: 
eye or mind. 


Addiſon. 


applied to the 


; 


CAS 
A loſel wandering by the way, 
One that to bounty never caſ his mind; 
Ne thought of heaven ever did aſſay, 
His baſer breaſt, | 


Zelmanes's languiſhing countenance, with croſſ- 
ed arms, and ſemetimes caſt up eyes, ſhe thought 
gi 


Spenſer. 


to have an excellent grace, idney. 
As he paſt along, 5 

How earneſtly he caſt his eyes upon me ! Shakeſp. 
Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſi about 

Thy infant eyes, and, with a ſmile, thy mother 

ſingle out. Dryden's Virgil. 

Far eaſtward caſt thine eye, from whence the ſun, 

And orient ſcience, at a birth begun. Pope's Dun. 

He then led me to the rock, and, placing me on 

the top of it, Caft thy eyes eaſtward, ſaid he, and 

tell me what thou ſeeſt. Addiſon. 


32. To found; to form by running in a 


mould, Be 

When any ſuch curious work of filver is to de 
caſt, as requires that the impreſſion of hairs, or 
very ſlender lines, be taken off by the metal, it is 
not enough that the ſilver be barely melted, but it 
muſt be kept a conſiderable while in a ſtrong fuſion, 

Boyle. 

How to build ſhips, and dreadful ordnance caſt, 
Inſtru the artiſt. | Waller. 

The father's grief reſtrain'd his art; 

He twice eſſay'd to caſt his ſon in gold, | 
Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming 
mould. Dryden. 
33. To melt metal into figures. 

Von' crowd, he might reflect, yon joyful crowd 
With reſtleſs rage would pull my ſtatue down, 
And caſt the braſs anew to his renown. Prior, 

This was but as a refiner's fire, to purge out the 
droſs, and then caſt the maſs again into a new 
mould, Burnet's Theory. 

34. To model; to form by rule. 

We may take a quarter of a mile for the com- 

mon meaſure of the depth of the ſea, if it were caft 
into a channel of an equal depth every where, 
| Burnet's Thecry of the Earth. 

Under this influence, derived from mathema- 
tical ſtudies, ſome have been tempted to caſt all 
their logical, their metaphyſical, and their theolo- 
gical and moral learning into this method. 

Watts's Logick. 
35. To communicate by reflection or ema- 


nation. 
So bright a ſplendour, ſo divine a grace, 
The glorious Daphnis caſts on his illuſtrious race. 
| Dryden. 
We may happen to find a fairer light caſt over 
the ſame ſcriptures, and ſee reaſon to alter our 
ſentiments even in ſome points of moment. 
i Watts on the Mind. 
36. To yield, or give up, without reſerve 
or condition, | 
The reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any ſolid 
ground of ſatisfaction, but in making God our 
friend, and in carrying a conſcience ſo clear, as 
may encourage us, with confidence, to caſt ourſelves 
upon him. South. 
37. To infit. | | 
The world is apt to caft great blame on thoſe 
who have an indifferency for opinions, eſpecially in 
religion. | Locke. 


38. To caſt aſide. To diſmiſs as uſeleſs or 


inconvenient. 
I have bought | 
Golden opinions from all fort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caft afide ſo ſoon. Shakeſpeare. 
39. To caft away, To ſhipwreck. f 
Sir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, meeting 
with a ſtorm, it thruſt John Thomas upon the 
iflands to the South, where he was caft awvay. 
| ERaleigbs Egays. 
His father Philip had, by like miſhap, been like 
to have been caſt away upon the coaſt of England. 
| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
With pity mov'd for others caſt away 
On rocks of hope and fears. 


4 


| 


3 


Reſcommon. | 


41. To caſt away, To ruin. 


> of its ; 


CAS 


But now our fears tempeſtuous grow, 
And caſt our hopes away ; 

Whilſt you, regardleſs of our woe, 
Sit careleſs at a play. 


De, 
40. To caft away, To laviſn; to 3 


profuſion; to turn to no uſe. 
They that want means to nouriſh cl. 
abſtain from marriage; or, which is ail ;.., th 
caſt away their bodies upon rich old woz, : 
Raleigh 
France, haſt thou yet more blood to 600 , 
Say, ſhall the current of our right run on? Se 
He might be filent, and not caſt ava 85 
His ſentences in vain. Ben Fouls 
O Marcia, O my ſiſter! ſtill there's lope & 
Our father will not caſt awvay a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country, 


Liren, vil 


It is no impoſſible thing for fates, by an cer. 
ſight in ſome one act or treaty between them a0 
their potent oppoſites, utterly to caſt ray them. 
ſelves for ever, ; " Herber, 


42. To caſt by, To reje& or diimiſs, with 


negle& or hate. 
Old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have made Verona's ancient citizens 
Caſt by their grave beſeeming ornaments. Slatf, 
When men, preſuming themſelves to ! the c 
maſters of right reaſon, caſt by the votes and gi. 
nions of the reſt of mankind, as not worthy f 
reckoning. : 7c 


Licks 


43. To caft down. To rejeQ; to depreſ 


the mind. 

; We 're not the fit, 
Who, with beſt meaning, have incurr's the wars: 

For thee, oppreſſed king, I am caſt denon; 
Myſelf could elſe outfrown falſe tortune's frov:, 
| Sb ke teure. 
The beſt way will be to let him ſee you are much 
caſt down, and afflicted, for the ill opinion he r- 
e 


tertains of you. Adil r. 


44. To caft forth. To emit, 


He ſhall grow as the lily, and caſt forth his roo 


as Lebanon. Haun. 
45. To caft forth, To eject. 

I caſt forth all the houſehold ſtuff, Neboriat, 

They caſt me forth into the ſea, Jenabs 


46. To caſt off. To diſcard ; to put away, 


The prince will, in the perfectneſs of time, 
Caf? off his followers. Shateſpearts 
Caft me not of in the time of old age. Fant 
He led me on to mightieſt deeds, 
But now hath caft me off; as never known. Nies. 
How! not call him father? I ſee preterment 
alters a man ſtrangely; this may ſerve me for in 
uſe of inſtruction, to caſt off my father, when 1 
am great. : Dr; 7. 
] long to claſp that haughty maid, 
And bend her ſtubborn virtue to my paſſion: ' | 
When I have gone thus far, I'd ca ber off. Aid) 


47. To caſt off. To reject. 


It is not to be imagined, that a whole ſociety 
of men ſhould publickly and profeſſedly difown 
and caft off a rule, which they could not but bei" 
fallibly certain was a law. Locle. 


48. Te caft off. To diſburden one's ſelf of. 


All conſpired in one to caſt off their ſubjection 
to the crown of England. Spenſer's State of Irdards 
This maketh them, through an unwearias!e 
deſire of receiving inſtruction, to % «ff the cir? 
of thoſe very affairs, which do moſt concern their 
eſtate, Hooker, Prefacts 
The true reaſon why any man is an atheth f 
becauſe he is a wicked man: religion would -_ 
him in his luſts ; and therefore he cl 1: of an 
puts all the ſcorn upon it he can. : n 
Company, in any action, gives credit and re, 
tenance to the agent; and ſo much as the _ 
gets of this, ſo much he cafts «ff ot thame. w_ 
We ſee they never fail to exert ep l 3 
to caſt «ff the oppreſſion, when they feel te . 
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5. To caſt H. ſa hunting term.] To let go, 
or ſet free: 4s, 


1. To caſt out. 
doors. i a 
op brat hath been caſt out, like to itſelf, no 
&ther owning it. Sh 
1. To caſt out. To vent; to {pea 
ome intimation of negligence o 
nce. | 
ny doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungenerous terms 
Againit the lords and ſovereigns of the world ? 


-y 


77 caſt up. To compute ; to calculate. 
5 Some writers, in caſting up the goods moſt de- 
ſlable in life, have given them this rank, health, 
beauty, and riches» : Temple. 
A man who deſigns to build, is very exact, as 

he ſuppoſes, in caſting ap the coſt beforehand 3 but, 
vencrally ſpeaking, he is miſtaken in his account. 
2 Dryden. 


* 1 


©, 71 caſt up. To vomit. : 
* Thou, beattly feeder, art ſo full of him, 
That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſt him wp. Shak. 
Their villainy goes againit my weak ſtomach, 
and therefore I muſt caſt it up. Shakeſpeare. 
0, that in time Rome did not caſt 
Her errours up this fortune to prevent! B. Jonſon. 
Thy fooliſh errour find 
C:| ap the poiſon that infects thy mind. Diyden. 


65. To caſt upon. To refer to; to reſign to. 

If things were caſt upon this iſſue, that God 
ſhauld never prevent fin till man deſerved it, the 
delt would fin and fin for ever. South. 

J Cas T. v. A. | | 

. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts. 
Tin, cloſely as he might, he caſt to leave 

The court, not aſking any paſs or leave. Spenſer, 
From that day forth, I caſt in careful mind, 
ſeek her out with labour and long time, Spenſer. 
We have three that bend themſelves, looking 

into the experiments of their fellows, and caf# 


2bout how to draw .out of them things of uſe and 


tractice for man's life and knowledge. 
Bacon's New Atalantis. 
But firſt he caſts to change his proper ſhape; - 
Wiich eife might work him danger or delay. 


Milton. 
Aa fox, with hot purſuit 
Chua thro? a warren, caſt about | 
"To fave his credit, Hudibras. 


_ Al events called caſual, among inanimate bo- 
deere mechanically produced according to the 
cerminate figures, textures, and motions of thoſe 
dolles, Which are not canſcious of their own ope- 
, nor Contrive and caſe about how to bring 
Lan ev9n's to paſs. = Bentley. 
3 his way and that I caſt ts ſave my friends, 
1 one refolve my varying counſel ends. Pepe. 
2. To admit of a form, by caſting or melt- 
Ing. 
_ Ircomes at the firſt fuſion into a maſs that is 
"AM0ately malleable, and will not run thin, ſo as 
to caſs and mould, unleſs mixed with poorer ore, 
; or einders. 8 Mood roard on Foffils. 
3 To warp ; to grow out of form. | 
| Stuff is ſaid to caſt or warp, when, by its own 
crought, or moiſture of the air, or ocher accident, 
alters its flatneſs and ſtraightneſs. 
Ro Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
7 19 coſt about, To contrive; to look 
for means. 


„anmnimate bodies are not conſcious of their own 
0 3 nor contrive and caft about to bring 
ebene de paſs, Bentley's Sermons. 


Ci57, 1. / [from the verb.] 


Addiſon. 


C AL 

So hei a ſort of luſty ſhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reſt outgo 
So far, but that the reſt are meaſuring caſis, 
Their emulation and their paſtime laſts, Maller. 

2. The thing thrown. 

Vet all theſe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A caft of dreadful duſt will ſoon allay. Dryd. irg. 

3. State of any thing caſt or thrown, 

In his own inftance of caſting ambs-ace, though 
it partake more of contingency than of freedom; 
ſuppoſing the poſiture of the party's hand, who did 
throw the dice; ſuppoſing the figure of the table, 
and of the dice themſelves ; ſuppoſing the meaſure 
of force applied, and ſuppoſing all other things 
which did concur to the production of that cat, 
to be the very ſame they were, there is no doubt 
but, in this caſe, the caft is neceſſary. 

Bramball's Anſwer to Hobbes, 

Plato compares life to a game at tables; there 
what caſt we ſhall have is not in our power; but 
to manage it well, that is. Norris, 

4. Manner of throwing. 

Some harrow their ground over, and ſow wheat 
or rye on it with a broad cat; ſome only with a 
ſingle caft, and ſome with a double. Mortimer. 

5. The ſpace through which any thing is 
thrown. ; | 

And he was withdrawn from them about a 
ſtone's caſt, and kneeled down and prayed. Luke. 

6. A ſtroke; a touch. 


We have them all with one voice for giving him 
a caſt of their court prophecy. South, 
Another caf of their politicks, was that of en- 
deavouring to impeach an innocent lady, for her 
fa thful and diligent ſervice of the queen. Sxvif7, 
This was a caſt of Wood's politicks ; for his in- 
formation was wholly falſe and groundleſs. Swift. 
7. Motion of the eye; direction of the eye. 
Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a flexjon or 
caſt of the eye aſide; for pity is but grief in an- 
other's behalf; the caſt of the eye is a geſture of 
averſion, or lothneſs, to behold the object of pity. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
A man ſhall be ſure to have a caft of their eye 
to warn him, before they give him a caſt of their 
nature to betray him, : Southe 
If any man defires to look on this doctrine of 
gravity, let him turn the firſt caſt of his eyes on 
what we have ſaid of fire. Digby on the Soul. 
There, held in holy paſſion ſtill, 
Forget thyſelf to marble, till 
With a ſad leaden, downward caſt, 
Thou fix them on the earth as faſt. Milton. 
They are the beft epitomes in the world, and 
let you ſee, with one caſt of an eye, the ſubſtance of 
above an hundred pages. Addiſ. on Ancient Medals. 
8. He that ſquints is ſaid popularly to have 
a caſt with his eye. 
9. The throw of dice. : 
Were it good, 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our fates 
All at one 1 to ſet ſo rich a main 
On the nice hazard of ſame doubtful hour ? Shah. 
10. Venture from throwing dice; chance 
from the fall of dice. 


When you have brought them to the very lat 
caſt, they will offer to come to you, and ſubmit 
themſelves. Spenſer on Ireland. 

With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the fieid, 

Than venture all his fortune at a caſt, 

And fight, like Hannibal, to loſe at laſt. Dryden. 
Will you turn recreant at the laſt caft ? Dryden. 
In the laſt war, has it not ſometimes been an 

even caſt, whether the army ſhould march this way 

or that way? South. , 

11. A mould; a form. 

The whole would have been an heroick poem, 
but in another c and figure than any that ever 
had been written before, Prior. 


12. A ſhade; or tendency to any colour. 
A flaky maſs, grey, with a caſt of green, in 
which the talky matter makes the greateſt part pf 


CAS 


The qualities of blood in a healthy Rate are to 
be florid, the red part congealing, and the ſerum 
ought to be without any greenith caſi. 

Arbuthnot er Al.merts, 

13. Exterior appearance. | 

The native hue of reſolution 
Is ſicklied ober with the pale caſt of thought. Shak. 

New names, new dreſtings, and the modern caf?, 
Some ſcenes, fone perſons alter'd, and outfac'd 
The world. : 

14. Manner; air; mien. 
Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering 
exprefiions, and ſomething of a neat caff of verſe, 
are properly the dreſs, gems, or looſe ornaments, 
of poetry. Pope's Letters. 

Neglect not the kitle figures and turns on the 
words, nor ſometimes the very caſt of the periods; 
neither o:nit or confound any rites or cuſtoms ot 
antiquity. Pope 6n Homer. 


15. A flight; a number of hawks diſ- 
miſſed from the fiſt. | | 
A ut of meriins there was beſides, which, fly- 
ing of a galant height, would beat the birds that 
rote down unto the buthes, as falcons will do wild 
fowl over a river. 
16. [C://a, Spaniſh.] A breed; a race; 
a ſpecies, 

Cas rANET. z. f. [caſtaneta, Sp.] A ſmall 
ſhell of ivory, or hard wood, which 
dancers rattle in their hands. 

If chere had been words enow between them, 
to have expreiied provocation, they had gone toge- 
ther by the ears like a pair of caſtanets. 

Cong eve s May of the World. 

CAST AAV. 2. , [from caft and arwway.] 
A perton loſt, or abandoned, by Provi- 
dence ; any thing thrown away. 

Neither given any leave to ſearch in particular 


caſtagoays. Hacker. 
Leſt that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myſelf ſhould be a ca/taway. 1 Cor. 
CaA'STAWAY. adj. [from the ſubſt.] Uſe- 
leſs ; of no value. | 
We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vaſſal and 
ſlave of death; or only remember, at our caſtazvay 
lei ſure, the impriſoned immortal foul. 
Raleigh's Hiſtary. 
Ca'sTED. The participle preterite of caſt, 
but 1mproperly, and found perhaps only 
in the following paſſage. 
When the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, tho” defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly more 
With caſted flough and freſh legerity. Shakepeare. 
Ca'sTELLAIN. . , [caftellano, Span.] 
The captain, governor, or conſtable of 
a caſtle. : EL, 
CA'STELLANY. 7. . [from caſtel.] The 
lordſhip belonging to a caſtle ; the ex- 
tent of its land and juriſdiction. Phillips. 


CAa'STELLATED. adj. [from caftle.] In- 
cloſed within a building, as a fountain 
or ciſtern cafte!lated. | Di. 


CAST ER. 2. , [from To caft.] 
1. A thrower; he that caſts. 
If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vie, 

Sill, further ſtill, I bid the diſcus ſty. Pope. 
2. A calculator; a man that calculates 
fortunes. | 

Did any of them ſet up for a cafer of fortunare 
figures, what might he not get by his predictions ? 

Audi. 
To CA STIGATE. v. a. [caſtigo, Lat.] 
To chaſtiſe; to chaſten; to correct; to 
puniſh. 

If thou didft put this ſour cold habit on, | 
To caftigate thy pride, twere well. Shakeſpeare. 


. 1 2 - caſting or throwing ; a throw. 
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CasTtiGcaTIOv. z. /. [from. To coftigete.) 
1. Penance; diſcipline. 
This Band of yours reqvires 
A ſequeſter from liberty; ſaſting and prayer, 


With cafigatin, exerciſe devout. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Puniſhment ; correction. 

Their caſtigations were arcompanied with en- 
couragements; waich care was taken to keep me 
trom looking upon as mere compliments. Boyle. 

3. Emendation ; repreſſive remedy. | 
Ihe ancients had theſe conjectures touching 
theſe floods and conflagrations, to as to frame 
them into an hypotheſis for the caftigation of the 
exceſſes of generation. @ Hate. 

CasS'TIGATORY. adj, [from caftigarte.] 

Punitive, in order to amendment. 

There were other ends of penaities inflicted, 

either probatory, caftigatery, or exemplary. 
Bramball againſt Hobbes. 


Ee: | | 
CA'STING-NET. z./. from caſting and 


et.] A net to be thrown into the water, 
not placed and left. 
Caſting-nets did rivers bottoms ſweep. 
May's Virg. 
CASTLE. . .. [caſtellum, Lat.] 
1. A ſtrong houſe, fortified againſt aſ- 
ſaults. 
The caſtle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe. Shateſp. 
2, Cas TL ES inthe air. | chateaux d E/pagne, 
Fr.] Projects without reality. | 
Theſe were but like caſtles in the air, and in 
men's fancies vainly imagined, 
| Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
CasTLE-SOAP. 2. J. | I ſuppoſe corrupted 
from Ca/tiie ſcap.] A kind of ſoap. 
1 have a letter from a foap-boiler, deſiring me 
to write upon the preſent duties on Caſtle- ſcap. 
Addiſon. 
Ca'sTLED. adj. [from ca/tle.] Furniſhed 
with caſtles. 
The horics neighing by the wind is blown, 
And caftled elephants v'erlook the town. Dryden. 
CasTLEWARD. 2. J. [from caſtle and 
Ward. | | 
An impoſition laid upon ſuch of the king's 
ſubject, as dwell within a certain compaſs of any 
caſtle, toward the maintenance of ſuch as watch 
and ward the caſtle. Cxocll, 


C.:'STLING, z. J. [from caſt.] An abor- 
tive. 

We ſhould rather rely upon the urine of a caſt- 
Hng's bladder, a reſolution of crabs eyes, or a ſe- 
cord diſtillation of urine, as Helmont hath com- 
mended, Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Ca'sTOR, or CHESTER, are derived from 
the Sax. ceapten, a city, town, or caſ- 
tle; and that from the Latin caſtrum : 
the Saxons chuling to fix in ſuch places 
of ſtrength and figure, as the Romans 
had before built or fortified. 

Gi Camden. 

Cas rox. 2. /. [ caſtor, Lat. 1 

1. A beaver. See Braves. 

Like hunted caſtors conſcious of their fore, 
Their waylaid wealch to Nurway's coat they 

bring. | Dryden. 

2. A fine hat made of the fur of a beaver. 

CASTOR and OL UX. [In meteoro- 
logy.] A fery meteor, which appears 
ſometimes iticwing to a part of the ſhip, 
in form of one, the, or even three or 
four balls. When one is ſeen alone, 
it is called Helena, which portends the 
ſevereſt part of the ſtorm to be yet be- 
hind; two are denominated Caſtor and 
Pollux, and ſometimes Tyndarides, which 
portend a ceſſation of the ſtorm. Chan. 


CAS 


CASTO'REUM. a. , [from caftor. In 
pharmacy.] A liquid matter incloſed 
in bags or purſes, near the anus of the 


caſtor, falſely taken for his teſticles. 
Chambers. 


CasTRAMETA TION. 2. J. [from caftra- 


metor, Lat.] The art or practice of en- 
camping. | 

To CASTRATE. v. a. [caſtro, Lat.] 

1. To geld. 

2. To take away the obſcene parts of a 
writing. 

CasTRA'TION. 2. . ¶ from caſtrate.] The 
act of gelding. 

The largeſt needle ſhould be uſed, in taking up 

the ſpermatick veſſels in caſtration. Sharp's Surg. 


. ! 1. %. A kind of hawk. 


CA'STREL. 


CasSTRE'NSIAN. adj, [ caſtrenſis, Lat.] Be- 
| 5 


longing to a camp. ick. 
CASUAL. ai. [ca nel, Fr. from caſus, 
Lat.] Accidental; ariſing from chance; 
depending upon chance; not certain. 
The revenue of Ireland, both certain and caſual, 
did not riſe unto ten thouſand pounds. 
BE  Dawies on Ireland. 


That which ſeemeth moſt caſual and ſubject to | 


fortune, is yet diſpoſed by the ordinance of God. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Whether found where caſual fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the veins of earth. Milton, 
The commitfioners entertained themſelves by 
the fire-ſide in general and caſual diſcourſes. 
Clarendon. 
Moft of our rarities have been found out by 
caſual emergency, and have been the works of time 
and chance, rather than of philoſophy. Glanwille. 
The expences of ſome of them always exceed 
their certain annual income; but ſeldom their ca- 
ſual ſupplies. I call them caſual, in compliance with 
the common form. : Atterbury. 
CAa'SUALLY. adv. [from caſual.] Acci- 
dentally ; without deſign, or ſet pur- 
Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too caſually 
Hath left mine arm. Shakeſpeare. 
Wool new ſhorn, laid caſually upon a veſiel of 
verjuice, had drunk up the verjuice, though the 
veſſel was without any flaw. Bacon. 
I ſhould have acquainted my judge with one ad- 
vantage, and which I now caſually remember. Dryd. 
Ca'sVALNESS. 2. /. from caſual.] Ac- 


cidentalneſs. 


Cavalry. . / [from caſual.] 


1. Accident; a thing happening by chance, 


not deſign. 
With more patience men endure the loſſes that 


befall them by mere caſualty, than the damages 


which they ſuſtain by injuſtice. Rateigh's Eſſays. 
That Octavius Cæſar ſhould ſhift his camp 
that night that it happened to be took by the 
enemy, was a mere caſualty; yet it preſerved a 
perſon, who lived to eftabliſh a total alteration of 
government in the imperialcity of the world. Sourh, 
2. Chance that produces unnatural death, 
Puilcs in the weather on tae outward wall, 
Ev*n in the force and road of caſualty. Shakeſpeare. 


It is obſerved in particular nations, that, within 


the ſpace of tvo or three hundred years, notwith- 

ſtanding all caſualtics, the number of men doubles, 

Burnet's Theory. 

We find one ca/valty in our bills, of which, 
though there be daily talk, there is little effect. 

Grarunt”s Bills of Meortalitys 

Ca'svisrT. nf. [caſuiſte, Fr. from caſas, 

Lat.] One that ſtudies and ſettles caſes 


of conſcience, 


ö 


Eur 


The judgment of any caſuf, or learned y 
vine, concerning the ſtate of a man's foul, is 5.4 
ſufficient to give him confidence, ; $, x; 

You can ſcarce fee a bench of porters win 
two or three caſuiſts in it, that will fert's * 
rights of princes. f ** be. 
Who ſhall decide when doctors diſagree "9 
And ſoundeſt caſuiſts doubt, like you and 5 Pig 
CasursSTICAL., adj. [from c.] Re 
lating to caſes of conſcience ; conta 
ing the doctrine relating to cafes, 
What arguments they have to beguile poor, firm 
ple, unſtable 1ouls with, I know not; but far 

the practical, caſuiſtical, that is, the principal . 
part of their religion ſavours very little a 
tuality. | Tn 

, ; wt, 
Ca'svISTRY. 1. J. [from caſuif.] The 
ſcience of a caſuiſt ; the doctrine g 
caſes of conſcience. | 
This conceſſion would not paſs for good 4 
in theſe ages. Pope's Odyſſey, Naa, 
Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn; 
Chicane in furs, and caſuiſtry in lawn, 
Pops Drrtai 
CAT. ». / [4atz, Teuton. chat, Fr.] 4 d. 
meſtick animal that catches mice, cn. 
monly reckoned by naturaliſts the lone 
order of the leonine ſpecies, 
Twas you incens'd the rabble: 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can cf thoſe myſteries, which hear'n 
Will not have earth to know. Shaicſp. Cori;/ary, 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd, 
Shakeſpeare's Math, 
A cat, as ſhe beholds the light, draws the hal 
of her eye ſmall and long, being covered over vit 

a green ſkin, and dilates it at pleaſure, 

Peacham on Drain, 


Car. 4. /. A ſort of ſhip. 

Car zn the pan. [imagined by ſome to be 
rightly written Catipan, as coming tron 
Catipania. An unknown correſponcert 
imagines, very naturally, that it is cot. 
rupted from Cate in the pan. 

There is a cunning which we, in England, cal 
the turning of the cat in the pan; which is, uber 
that which a man ſays to another, he 11s it a: 
another had faid it to him. Bam 

Car o' nine tails. Awhip with nine lake, 
uſed for the puniſhment of crimes. 

You dread retormers of an impious ge 
You awful cat o' nine tails to the ſtage, 
This once be juſt, and in our cauſe engage. 
Prologue to Vanbrugh's Fa: Frith 

CATACHRE'SIS. n. /. L* * 
buſe.] It is, in rhetorick, the abuſe 0:4 
trope, when the words are too far wei. 
ed from their native ſignifcation; ct 
when one word is abuſively put for ano. 
ther, for want of the proper word; 2s, 
a voice beautiful zo the ear. - 

Smith's Rhetorit 

CaracHRESTICAL. adj. [from _ 
is.] Contrary to proper uſe ; force 
far {etched. ol 

A catachreſtical and far derived f1munus 
holds with men, that is, in a bifurcation. _ - 
Brezwn's Vulgar E110 | 
Ca'TACLYSM. 2. J. [ravarnirs>] 
. deluge ; an inundation : uſed geners 
for the univerſal deluge. Tp 
The opinion that held theſe car. 25 * 
pyroſes univerſal, was ſuch as hel * aus fon 
total conſummation unto things in 22 

world. Hale's Origin F 

Ca"TacoMBs. 2. / [from _— 
be., a hollow or cavity-] S! - x 
cavities for the burizl of the de oh 
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which there are 4 great eee. about 
three miles from Rome, ſuppoſed to be 
the caves and cells where the primitive 
hrittians hid and aſſembled themſelves, | 
: je 1 where they interred the martyrs, 
which are accordingly viſited with de- 
rotion. Bat, anciently, the word cata- 
--mb was only underſtood of the tombs 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Chambers. 
F On the fide of Naples are the catacombs, which 
Abe deen full of ſtench, if the dead bodies 
5 „ {1 them were left to rot in open nitches. 
Sage Addiſon. 
car \GMATICK. adj. C, a frac- 
ture.] Tnat which has the quality of 
conſolidating the parts. | 
Hout on a catagmatick emplaſter, and, by the 
ute of a laced gloves ſcattered the pituitous ſwel- 
| 725 un! rengthened it. Wijeman's Surgery. 
C 174 L 255818. 1. þ [1arzAuige | A lighter 
ſpecies of the apoplexy, or epilepſy. 
Phore {> 4 Siteale called a fatalepfis, wherein the 
nr is fudeenty lelzed without tenſe or motion, 
Id remiins in the tame poſture in which the 
| vifeaſ ſelzeth him. Arbuthnot. 
CxTALOGUE. 1. DCνννονντν e-. An enu- 
meration of particulars; a liſt; a regiſ- 
ter of things one by one. 
In the catalogue je go for men, 
go ghet, water rugs, and de:ay wolte, Are cleped 
. te name of dogs. Shatelpeare's Macbeth. 
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Mace 4 14 gue Or proſperous ſacrilegious per- 
Cs, 4nd | beliere they will be repeated ſooner than 
the alphabet. South. 


ly tte library of manuſcripts belonging to St. 
{revecy, ot which there is a printed cata/ogue, 1 
woke into the Virgil, which diſputes its antiquity 
ith that of the Vatican. Addiſon. 
Ae bright Taygete, and the ſhining Bears, 
With all the ſailors catalagte of ſtars. 
Addiſcu's Ovid. 
Carano UNTAIN. 2. / [from cat and 
aura. A fierce animal, reſembling 
a cat. | 
The black prince of Monomotapa, by whoſe 
fe were teen the glaring catamountain, and the 
guill-darting porcupine. 

Arbuthnct and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
CaTarHRACT. z. /. [cataphratta, Lat.] 
A horſe-man in complete armour. 

On each ſide went armed guards, 
Bot!1 horſe and foot; before him and behind, 
Archers and flingers, cataphracts and ſpears. 
NMilton's Sampſon Agoniſtes. 
CaTAPLASM. . < [naThmAacyuds. | 


poultice ; a ſoft and moiſt application. 
bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Wbere it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 
Collectcd from all ſimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can ſave. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Warm cataplaſms diſcuſs, but ſcalding hot may 
confirm the tuinour, Arbuthn:it on Aliments. 
Cat arr. 2. J. [catapulta, Lat.] An 
engine uſed anciently to throw ſtones. 
_ 3he balifta violently ſhot great tones and quar- 
flee, 2% ally the catapults. Camden's Remains. 
Ca TARACT. 2. J. | uaT&cazry.] A fall of 
water from on high; a ſhoot of water; 
2 Caicade, | 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow! 
You ca:ara&s and hurricanes, ſpout | 
Till vou have drench'd our ſteeples. Shakeſpeare, 
What if all | 
Her ares were open'd, and the firmament 
01 hell mould ſpout her catara#s of fire ? 
myerd-nt horrours ! Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, 
We lover he, with them of man and beat 
ceQ 107 hte, ſhall in the ark be lodg'd, 


oy 


nd faciter's round 3 but all the cataracts 
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Of heav'n ſet open, on the earth ſhall pour 
Rain, day and night. Milton's Paradi/: Lt. 
Torrents and loud impetuous catara#s, 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfaſhion'd tracts, 
Run down the lofty mountain's channel'd ſides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 
a Blackmcre. 
Ca"TARACT. [In medicine.] A ſuffuſion 
of the eye, when little clouds, motes, and 
flies ſeem to float about in the air ; when 
confirmed, the pupil of the eye is ei- 
ther wholly, or in part, covered, and 
ſhut up with a little thin ſkin, ſo that the 
light has no admittance. Quincy. 
Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath like- 
wiſe much acrimony ; for it cleanſeth the eyes: it 
is good alto for cataracts. Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. 
CATARRH. 2. + L f Fe, defluo.) A 
defluxion of a ſharp ſerum from the 
glands about the head and throat, ge- 
nerally occaiioned by a diminution of 
inſenſible perſpiration, or cold, wherein 
what ſhould paſs by the ſkin, oozes out 
upon thoſe glands, and occafions irrita- 
tions. The cauſes are, whatſoever occa- 
ſions too great a quantity of ſerum ; 
whatſoever hinders the diſcharge by 
urine, and the pores of the ſkin. 
| Quincy. 
All fev'rous kinds, 
Convulſions, epilepſies, fierce catarrhs. Parad. Lo. 
Neither was the body then ſubje& to die by 
piecemeal, and languiſh under coughs, catarrhs, 
or conſumptions. : South. 
CATARRHAL. | adj. [from catarrh. | 
CaTARRHOUS, p Relating to a catarrh ; 
proceeding from a catarrh. 
The catarrhal fever requires evacuations. F/cyer. 
Old age attended with a glutinous, cold, ca- 


tarrheus, leucophlegmatick conſtitution, 
Arbuthrot en Diet. 


CATASTROPHE. 2. l. [uaTacTos0%. ] 

1. The change, or revolution, which pro- 
duces the concluſion or final event of a 
dramatic piece. 

Pat!—He comes like the cataſtrophe of the old 
comedy. Shaxteſpearec. 
That philoſopher declares for tragedies, whoſe 
cataſirophes are unhappy, with relation to the prin- 
cipal characters. Dennis. 


2. A final event; a concluſion, generally 
unhappy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the moſt horrible 
and portentous cataſtrophe that nature ever yet ſaw ; 
an elegant and habitable earth quite ſhattered. 

| Wodsard's Natural Hiftory. 

Ca"TCaL. 1. , [from cat and call.) A 

ſqueaking inſtrument, uſed in the play- 
houſe to condemn plays. 8 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a paſſion 

for a notorious rake that headed a party of catcals. 
SpeFator, 
Three catcats be the bribe 

Of him, whoſe chatt'ring ſhames the monkey 
tribe. ö Pope. 
To CATCH. v. à. preter. I catched or 
caught; I have catched or caught. [ tet/en, 
1. To lay hold on with the hand: inti- 

mating the ſuddenneſs of the action. 

And when he aroſe againſt me, I caught him 
by his beard, and ſmote him, and flew bim. 

| 1 Sam. XVite 35. 
2, To ſtop any thing flying ; to receive 
any thing in the paſſage. | 

Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, 

To Tuſculum or Algido repair. Addiſon on Italy. 


p 


CAF a 


3. 10 ſeize any thing by purſuit, 

I faw him run aſter à gilded butterfly, and, 
when he cavphr it, be let it go again; and after it 
again; and over and over he comes, and up again; 
and caught it again. Shazcſpeare's Coriclartss 

4. To ſtop any thing falling; to intercept 
falling. 

A ſhepherd diverted hirofelf with toſſing up 
eggs, and catching them again. Sprttator . 


5. To enſnare; to entangle in a ſnare ; to 


take or hold in a trap. 

And they ſent unto him certain of the Phariſceg 
and of the Herodiangs, to catch him in his words. 

Mark, xii. 3s 

Theſe artificial methods of reaſoning are mere 
adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
inftru& and inform the underſtandings Locke. 

6. To receive ſuddenly. | 

The curling ſmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 

At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires. 
Dryden. 

But ſtopp'd for fear, thus violently driv'n, 

The ſparks ſhould catch his axletree of heav'n. 
Dryden. 
7. To faſten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. 

The mule went under the thick boughs of a 
great cak, and his head cauglit hold of the oak. 

8 2 Sam. XViite 10. 

Would they, like Benhadad's embaſſadours, 
catch hold of every amicable expreition ? 

Decay of Piety. 
8. To ſeize unexpectedly. 

To catch ſomething out of his mouth, that they 

might accuſe him. Luke, xi. $4» 
9. Jo ſeize eagerly. 

They have carght up every thing greedily, with 
that buty curioſity, and unſatis factory inquiſitive- 
neſs, which Seneca calls the diſeaſe of the Greeks. 

# Peopte 
I've perus'd her well; 
eauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 
That they have caught the king. 
Shakejpear?'s Henry VIII. 
10. To pleaſe; to ſeize the affections; to 
—charm. 

For I am young, a novice in the trade, 

The fool ot love, urpracti>'d to periuade, 

And want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 

But, caught myſelf, lie ſtruggling in the ſnare, 


Drydera | 


11. To receive any contagion or diſeaſe. 
I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well, Shazcp. Winter's Tale. 
Thoſe meaſles, | 

Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek 

The very way to catch them. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
In ſooth 1 know not why J am ſo 1ad ; 

It wearies me; you fay it wearies you; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

I am to learn, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


The ſofteſt of our Britiſh ladies expoſe their 


necks and arms to the open air; which the men 
could not do without catching cold, for want of 
being accuſtomed to it, Addiſon's Guardians 
Or call the winds thro? long arcades to roar, -* 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door, Pope 


12. To catch at. To endeavour ſuddenly ta I 


lay hold on. 
| Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like trumpets, and ſcald rhimers 
Ballad us out of tune. Shak. Antony and Clecpatra. 
Make them catch at all opportunities of ſubvert- 
ing the ſtate. Addiſen's State of the War. 
To Car cH. wv. 2. 
1. To be contagious ; to ſpread infection, 
or miſchief. | 
Tis time to give them phyfick, their diſeaſes 
Are grown fo catching. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Sickneſs is catching ; oh, were favour fo! 
Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. Shak. 
Conſidering it with all its malignity and catching 
nature, it may be enumerated with the worſt of 
epidemicks. Harvey. 
N nz Thc 
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The palace of Deiphobus aſcends . 
In ſmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryd. 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 
And run among the ranks? . Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To lay hold ſuddenly : as, the hook 


catches. 7 + 

When the yellow hair in flame ſhould fall, 
The catching fire might burn the golden cawl. 
Dryden. 
Carcn. 2. /. [from the verb. 
1. Seizure ; the act of ſeizing any thing 

that flies or hides. 

Taught by his open eye, 
His eye, that ev'n did mark her trodden ras, 
That {he would fain the carich of Strephon tiv. 
| Sidney. 

2. Watch; the poſture of ſeizing. 


Both of them lay upon the catch tor a great 


action; it is no wonder, therefore, that they were | 


often engaged on one ſubject. 


Ken | Addifin on Ancient Medats. 
3. An advantage taken; hold laid on, as 


m haſte, 

All which notions are but ignorant catches of a 
few things, which are moſt obvious to men's ob- 
ſervations. Hacon. 

Ihe motion is but a catch of the wit upon a 
few inſtances ; as the manner is in the philoſophy 
received. Bacen. 

Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 
Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. 
Dryden. 
4. The act of taking quickly from another. 

Several quires, placed one over again? another, 
and taking the voice by catches anthem wile, give 
great pleaſure. Bacon. 

5. A ſong ſung in ſucceſſion, where one 
catches it from another. 

This is the tune of our catch, play'd by the pic- 
ture of nobody. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Far be from thence the glutton paraſite, 
Singing his drunken catches all the night. 

Dryden jun. 

The meat was ſerv'd, the bowls were crown'd, 
Catches were ſung, and healths went round. Prior. 

6. The thing caught; proſit; advantage. 

Hector ſhall have a great catch, if he knock out 
your brains; he were as good crack a fuſty nut 
with no kernel. Shakeſpeare's Trcilus and Creſſida. 

7. Aſnatch; a ſhort interval of action. 
It has been writ by catches, with many intervals, 
; Locke, 
8. A taint; a ſlight contagion. 

We retain a catch of thoſe pretty ſtories, and our 

awakened imagination ſmiles in the recollection. 
: . Glarwille's Scepſis. 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, as 2 

hook. 
to. A ſmall ſwift-ſailing ſhip : often writ- 

ten Fetch. 

Ca"TCHER. 2. {from catch. 

1. He that catches. | 
2. That in which any thing is caught. 

Scailops will move ſo ſtrongiy, as oitentimes to 

leap out of the catcher wherein they are caught. 
8 Grew's Muſeum. 
CAa'"TCHFLY, 3. , [from carch and fly. 
A plant; a ſpecies of campion ; which 
ſee. | 
Ca"rcHnPOLL:. 2. / [from catch and poll. 
A ſerjeant; a bumbailiff. 

Cate], poll, though now it be uſed as a word of 
contempt, yet, in ancient times, it ſceras to have 
been uſed without reproach, for ſuch as we now | 
call ſerjeants of the raace, or any other that uſes | 
to arreit men upon any cauſe, Convell. 

They call all temporal buſineſſes underfheriftries, 
as if they were but matters for underſheriffs and- 
caichpaits; though many times thoſe und-erſherift- 
ries do more good chan their high ſpeculations. 


; 


N 


CAT 


Another monſter, 

Sullen of aſpect, by the vulgar call'd 

A catchpoll, whoſe polluted hands the gods 

With force incredible and magick charms 

Erſt have endued, if he his ample palm 

Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 

Of debtor. | Philips. 
CA HwOR D. 2. /. [from catch and word. 

With printers.] The word at the corner 

of the page under the laſt line, which is 

repeated at the top of the next page. 

Car E. 2. /. Food; ſomething to be eaten. 
This is ſcarcely read in the ſingular. 

See Car Es. 
We'll ſee what cates you have, 
For ſoldiers ſtomachs always ſerve them well. Shak. 

CATECHE'TICAL, a. [from »aT1y%. ] 

Conſiſting of queſtions and anſwers. 
Socrates introduced a catechetical method of ar- 
guing; he would aſk his adverſary queſtion upon 
queſtion, till he convinced him, out of his own 
mouth, that his opinions were wrong. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 

CATECHE'TICALLY. adv. [from cateche- 
tical.) In the way of queſtion and anſwer, 

To C.TECHISE. v. a. [#@T1Y tw. ] | 

1. To inſtruct by aſking queſtions, and 

correcting the anſwers. 

I will catechiſe the world for him; that is, make 
queſtions, and bid them anſwer. Shakeſp. Othello. 

Had thoſe three thouſand ſouls been catechijed by 
our modern caſuiſts, we had ſeen a wide difference. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. To queſtion ; to interrogate z to exa- 
mine; to try by interrogatories. 

Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechife 
My piked man of countries. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 

There flies about a ſtrange report, 

Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at court 
I'm ſtopp'd by all the fools I meet, 
And catechis'd in ev'ry ſtreet. Sevift. 

Ca"TECHISER. 2. / [from To catechi/e.] 
One who catechiſes. 

CA'TECHISM. z. , [from »alnxigv.] A 
form of inſtruction by means of queſtions 
and anſwers, concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been ſundry always 
uſual in God's church; for the firſt introduction 
of youth to the knowledge of God, the Jews even 
till this day have their catechiſms. Hecker. 

He had no catechiſm but the creation, needed 
no ſtudy but reflection, and read no book but the 
volume of the world. South, 

Ca"TECHIST. 2./. [vdyiric.] One whoſe 
charge is to inſtruct by queſtions, or to 
queſtion the uninſtructed concerning re- 
ligion. | | 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, 
who had not been inſtructed by the catecbiſt in this 
foundation, which the carcchif? received from the 
biſhop. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

CAaTECHU MEN. . . [rn νννμj, ..] One 

who is yet in the firſt rudiments of chriſ- 
tianity ; the loweſt order of Chriſtians 
in the primitive church. 
The prayers of the church did not begin in St. 
Auſtin's tirne, till the catechumens were diſmiſſed. 
CATECHUME'NICAL. aj. [ from catechu- 
men.] Belonging to the catechumens. 
Dict. 
CaTRCO'RICAL. ad. [from category.] Ab- 


be ih * 


thing to be expreſſed. 6 
The king's commiſſioners defired to know, | 


that biſhops were unlawful? They could never 
obtain a categorical anſwer. Clarendon. 


r 


1 t 


whether the parliament's commiſſioners did believe | 


CAT 


A fingle propoſition, which ! 
| may be drided 3 into "nooks => e 0 
CATEGO'RICALLY. adv, Toms e 
cal.] he 
1. Directly; expreſsly. 
2. Poſitively; plainly. | 
I dare affirm, and that categorically, in all 2% 
wherever trade is great, and continues ſo th 
trade muſt be nationally profitable, ) = 
Child's Diſcourſs of Trad. 
CATEGORY. ». / [xalnyogia.] A Claſs; 
a rank; an order of ideas; a predict, 


ment, 
The abſolute infinitude, in a manner, cn. 
changes the nature of beings, and exalts them inc 
a different category. Gow 
CATENA'RIAN. adj. [from catena, Lal. 
Relating to a chain ; reſembling 4 
chain. | 

In geometry, the catenarian curve is formed by 
a rope or chain hanging freely between two prin; 
of ſuſpenſion. | Harri, 

The back is bent after the manner of the gn. 
narian curve, by which it obtains that curry; 
that is ſafeſt for the included marrow, 

; Cheyne's Philſcpi ico! Priniitie, 

To CA”'TENATE. Vo, As [ from Caring, 

Lat.] To chain. Lid. 

Car EN ACTION. 2. /. [from catena, Lat] 
Link; regular connexion. 

This catenation, or conſerving union, whenever 
his pleaſure ſhall divide, let go, or ſeparate, they 
ſhall fall from their exiſtence. Brown's Vulg. Err, 

To CA'TER. v. n. [from cates.) To pro- 
vide food; to buy in victuals. 
He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea providently caters for the ſparrow, 
Be comfort to my age. Skateſp. As yiu lit, 
Ca"TER. 2. . [from the verb.] Provider; 
collector of proviſions, or victuals: mil- 
printed perhaps for caterer. 

The oyſters dredged in this Lyner, find a wel. 

comer acceptance, where the taſte is cater ior tlie 


ſtomach, than * Tamar. 


' Carew's Survey of Corneal! 
Ca"TER. 2. /. [quatre, Fr.] The four of 
cards and dice. 


Ca"rER-covsin. #. /. A corruption of 


guatre- couſin, from the ridiculouſneſs of 
calling couſin or relation to ſo remote a 
degree. : 
His maſter and he, ſaving your worſhip's rere- 
rence, are ſcarce cater-couſins. ; 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Poetry and reaſon, how come theſe to be cater- 
con ſins ? Rymer's Tragedies of the loſt Agt 
Ca"TERER. 2. /, [from cater.) One em- 
ployed to ſelect and buy in proviſions 
for the family; the providore or pur- 
veyor. | 
Let no ſcent offenſive the chamber infeſt; 
Let fancy, not coſt, prepare all our diſhes; 
Let the caterer mind the taſte of each £2 5 
And the cook in his drefling comply with their 
wiſhes. Ben Fonſ5n's Tavern Acadenys 
He made the greedy. ravens to be Elias _— 
and bring him food. ** 2 
Seldom ſhall one ſee in cities or courts on 
athletick vigour, which is ſeen in poor bouts 


outr 
caterers 1 


ſolute; adequate; poſitive; equal to the | CA'TERESS. 2. [from cater.] 3 _ p 


employed to cater, or provide victu 
Impoſtor ! do not charge innocent nature, 
As if ſhe would her children ſhould be riotous 
With her abundance : ſhe, good calereſi, 
Means her proviſion only to the good. 
Ca'TERPILLAR- 


Milten, 


Eacen s Ey. 


. = + heir 
where nature is their cook, and neceſſity dhe, 
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1 f „1. fo This word Skinner 
= 7 5 8 to derive from 
ae peluſe, a weaſel. It ſeems eaſily de- 
ducible from cates, food, and piller, on 
to rob ; the animal that eats up the 


fruits of the earth. ] 


1. A worm which, when it gets wings, 15 | 


eaves and fruits. 
breedeth of dew and leaves; for 
illars breed upon trees and 
leaves of che trees or hedges 
are conſumed. 4 F f eo 
| Auſter is drawn with a pot pouring ort water, 
ih which deſcend graſshoppers, caterpillars, and 
me e bred by moiſture. Peocham on Dranving. 
2. Any thing voracious and uſeleſs. 
Carer PILLAR» 2. J [ /corproides, Lat.) 
The name of a plant. Lillor. 
T) CarERwAC UT. Ve . [ from cat.] 


1. To make a noiſe as cats' in rutting 


Imè. : 4 1 
7 10 make any offenſive or odious noiſe. 
8 What a caterwauling do you keep here ! If my 
lav has not called up her ſteward Malvolio, and 
ba kim turn you out of doors, never truſt me. 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night 
Was no diſpute between 87 
The cateravauling brethren ? Hudibras. 


CATES. 2. J. [of uncertain etymology : 
Hinter imagines it may be corrupted 


ſuſtained by 1 

The caterpillar 
we ſee infinite catep 
hedges, by which the 


f-om delicate; which is not likely, be- 


cauſe Junius obſerves, that the Dutch 
have Later in the ſame ſenſe with our 
cater, It has no Angular.] Viands; 
food; diſh of meat: generally employed 
to ſignify nice and luxurious food. 
The fair acceptance, Sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates. 8 
Ben Jonſon. 
O waſteful riot, never well content 
With low priz'd fare; hunger ambitious 
Ol cares by land and ſea far fetcht and ſent, 
; Raleigh. 
Alas, how ſimple to theſe cates, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve! 
| , Paradiſe Loft. 
They, by th alluring odour drawn, in haſte 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding ſip 
© heir palatable bane, Philips. 
Vith coſtly cates ſhe ſtain'd her frugal board, 
inen with ill-gotten wealth ſhe bought a lord. 
Arbuthnst. 
CaTFISH. 2. /, The name of a ſea-fiſh 
in the Weſt Indies; ſo called from its 


round head and large glaring eyes, by 


wich they are diſcovered in hollow | 


rocks. Phillips. 
C:THARPINGS. z. /, Small ropes in a 
ſip, running in little blocks from one 
fide of the ſhrouds to the other, near the 
deck: they belong only to the main 
ſarouds ; and their uſe is to force the 
firouds tight, for the eaſe and ſafety of 
the matts, when the ſhip rolls. Harris, 
Cath ARTICAL, 157 D e.] Purg- 
Cara rick. ſing medicines, The 
vermicular or periſtaltick motion of the 
guts continually helps on thetr contents, 
trom the pylorus to the rectum; and 


every irritation either quickens that mo- 
natural order, or occaſions | 
In both, 


tion in its 
ſome little inverſions in it. 
what but {lightly adheres to the coats 
will be looſened, and they will be more 
ated, and thus rendered more fluid. 


/ this only it is manifeſt, how a ca- 


r ax 


. thartic haſtens and increaſes the diſ- 
charges by ſtool ; but where the force 
of the ſtimulus is great, all the 1 
dages of the bowels, and all the viſcera 
in the abdomen, will be twiched; by 
which a great deal will be drained back 
into the inteſtines, and made a part of 
what they diſcharge. Quincy. 

Quickſilver precipitated either with gold, or 

without addition, into a powder, is wont to be 
ſtrongly enough cathartical, though the chymiſts 
have not proved, that either gold or mercury hath 
any ſalt, much leſs any that is purgative. 
Baoeyle's Sceptical Chymiſt. 

Luſtrations and catharticks of the mind were 
ſought for, and all endeavour uſed to calm and re- 

gulate the fury of the paſſions. Decay of Piety. 

The piercing cauſticks ply their ſpiteful pow'r, 

Emeticks ranch, and keen catbarticks ſcour. Garth. 
Plato has called mathematical demonſtrations 

the catharticks or purgatives of the ſoul. 
Addiſon's &pectator. 

CATHA'RTICALNESS. u. /. [from cathar- 
zical,] Purging quality. 

Ca"THEAD. 2. / A kind of foſſil, 

The nodules with leaves in them, called cat heads, 
ſeem to conſiſt of a ſort of iron ſtone, not unlike 
that which is found in the rocks near Whitehaven 
in Cumberland, where they call them eatſcaups. 

ö Woodaward on Feſſils. 

Ca'THEAD. 2. J. [in a ſhip.] A piece of 
timber with two ſhivers at one end, hav- 
ing a rope and a block, to which is faſ- 
tened a great iron hook, to trice up the 
anchor from the hawſe to the top of the 


forecaſtle. Sea Die. 


CaTHE'DRAL, adj. [from cathedra, Lat. a 
chair of authority; an epiſcopal ſee.] 

1. Epiſcopal ; containing the ſee of a 

biſhop. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there are two 
or more perſons, with a biſhop at the head of 
them, that do make as it were one body politick. 
Aylife's Parergons 

Methought I fat in ſeat of majeſty, 

In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter, 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church. 

His conſtant and regular aflifting at the cathe- 
dral ſervice was never interrupted by the ſharpneſs 
of weather. Locke. 

3. In low phraſe, antique; venerable ; old. 

This ſeems to be the meaning in the 
following lines. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compoſe, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows; 

There the green infants in their beds are laid. Pope. 
CATHEDRAL. 2. . The head church of 
' a dioceſe. D 

There is nothing in Leghorn ſo extraordinary as 
the cathedral, which a man may view with plea- 
ſure, after he has ſeen St. Peter's. A4diſon on Italy. 
| CA'THERINE PEAR. See PEAR. 

For ſtreaks of red were mingled there 
Such as are on a Catherine pear, | 
The ſide that 's next the ſun. Suckling. 
CATHETER. 2. J. [ade e.] A hollow 
and ſomewhat crooked inſtrument, to 
| thruſt into the bladder, to aſſiſt in bring- | 
ing away the urine, when the paſſage is 
ſtopped by a ſtone or gravel. 

A large clyſter, ſuddenly injected, hath fre- 
quently forced the urine out of the bladder; but 
if it fail, a catheter muſt help you. 

| | M iſeman's Surgery. 
Caro ks. 2. , [In a ſhip.] Two little 
| holes aſtern above the gun-room ports, 


3 


| 


to bring in a cable or hawſer through | 


CC AF 


them to the capſtan, when there is oc- 
caſion to heave the ſhip aſtern. Sea Die. 

CATHOLICISM. 2. /. {from catholick.] 
Adherence to the catholick church. 

CATHOLICK. aaj. [cathelique, Fr. ra- 
SD., untverſal or general.] - 

1. The church of Jeſus Chriſt is called ca- 
thelick, becauſe it extends throughout the 
world, and is not limited by time. 

2. Some truths are ſaid to be catholich, 
becauſe they are received by all the 
faithful. | 

3. Catholic yy often ſet in oppoſition to 
heretick or ſectary, and to ſchiſmatick. 

4. Cathelick or canonical epiſtles, are ſeven 
in number ; that of St. James, two of 
St. Peter, three of St. John, and that of 
St. Jude. They are called cathelick, 
becauſe they are directed to all the faith- 
ful, and not to any particular church; 
and canonical, becauſe they contain ex- 
cellent rules of faith and morality. 

Calmet. 


Doubtleſs the ſucceſs of thoſe your great and ca- 
tholicł endeavours will promote the empire of m_ 
over nature, and bring plentiful acceſſion of glofy 
to your nation, Glanville's Scepſis. 

Thoſe ityſtems undertake to give an account ot 
the formation of the univerſe, by mechanical hy- 
potheſes of matter, moved either uncertainly, or 
according to ſome catholics laws. Ray. 


CaTHo'LIcovn. 2. , [from catholick ; x 
 $2mov iapa.] An unmver.al medicine. 

Preſervation againſt that fin, is the contempla- 

tion of the laſt judgment. This is indeed a ca- 

tholicen againſt all; but we find it particularly 

applied by St. Paul to judging and deſpiſing our 

_ brethren, Government of the Tongues 


[Ca"TKINS. 2. J | kattetens, Dutch. In bo- 


tany.] An aſſemblage of imperfect flow- 
ers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat's tail ; ſerving as male bloſ- 
ſoms, or flowers of the trees, by which 
they are produced. Chambers. 


CATTLIE E. adj. [ from cat and lite. ] Like | 


a cat, | 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground, with car/ize watch. 
; Shakeſpeare 
CA'TLING. 2. /. 
1. A diſmembering knife uſed by ſur- 
geons. Harris. 
2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for 
catgut ; the materials of fiddle firings. 
What muſick there will be in him after Hector 
has knocked out his brains, I know not. But, I 
am ſure, none; unleſs the fidler Apollo get his 
finews to make catlings of. Shakeſpeares 
3. The dovin or moſs growing about wal- 
nut trees, reſembling the hair of a cat. 
| h Harris. 
Ca"TwInT. 2. . [cataria, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. Miller. 
CaTto'PTRICAL. adj. | from coroprricks.] 
Relating to catoptricks, or viſion by re- 
flection. 
A catoptrical or dioptrical heat is ſuperiour to 
any, vitrifying the hardeſt ſubſtances. 
Arbuth not on Air. 
CAaTO'PTRICKS. 7. J. [4Tonloor, a looking 


glaſs.] That part of opticks which treats 


of viſion by reflection. 
CA'TPIPE. . J. [from cat and pipe.] The 

ſame with catcal; an inſtrument that 

makes a ſqueaking noiſe, | 
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The other way Satan went down, 

The cauſcavay to hell-gate. Milton. 
But that broad carſezvay will direct your way, | 
And you may reach the town by noon of day. 
Dryden. 

Whoſe cauſervay parts the vale with ſhady rows ; | 
Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe. Pope. 
Ca'usTICAL. 144%. [xav5rw;.] Epithets 
Ca'vsTICK. of medicaments which. 
deftroy the texture cf the part to which 


they are applied, and eat it away, or | 


burn it into an eſchar, which they do 
by extreme minuteneſs, aſperity, aud 
quantity of motion, that, like thoſe of 
fire itſelf, deſtroy the texture of the ſo- 
lids, and change what they are applied 
to into a ſubſtance like burnt fleſh ; 
which, in a little time, with detergent 
dreſſing, falls quite off, and leaves a 
vacuity in the part. Quincy. 

Ir extirpation be ſate, the beſt way will be by 
ca: ſticaul medicines, or eſcaroticks. Wijteman's Surg. 

I propoſed eradicating by eſcaroticks, and began 
with a cauftick ſtone. WWifemon's Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold, and moiſt, abounding per- 
haps with ca#ftick, aſtringent, and coagulating par- 
ticles, Arduthrot. 

Ca'vsrick. 2. / A burning application. 

It was a tenderneſs to mankind, that introduced 
corroſives and cau/icks, which are indeed but arti- 
ſicial fires. Ig: Temple. 

The piercing cauſticks ply their ſpiteful pow'r, 
Emeticks ranch, and kcen catharticks ſcour. 

g Garth. 
CAUTEL. ». / [cautela, Lat.] Caution; 
ſcruple : a word diſuſed. | 
Perhaps he loves you now; 
And now no ſoil of cautel doth beſmirch 
The virtue of his will. Shakeſpeare. 
Ca'uvrTEtiovs. adj. [cauteleux, Fr.] 
1. Cautious ; wary ; provident. Not in uſe. 

Palladio doth with, like a cautelcus artiſan, that 
the inward walls might bear ſome good ſhare in the 
burden. Witten, 

2. Wily; cunning ; treacherous. 

Of themſelves, for the moſt part, they are fo 
cautelaus and wily headed, eſpecially being men of 
io ſmall experience and practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow tuch 
ſubtilties and fly ſhifts. Spenjer on Ireland. 

Your fon | 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Shakeſpeores 
; | 
 Ca'uTELOUSLY. adv. [ from cautelous. ] 
1. Cunningly; ſlily; treacherouſly. Not 
in uſe. 

All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid 
aflecp, under pretence of a retirement, and the 
other party doth cautelonſly get the ſtart and ad- 
vantage; vet they will iet back all things in flatu | 
2 Prius. Bacon's War with Spain. 

2. Cautiouſly ; warily, | 

The Jews, not reſolved of the ſciatica fide of 
Jacob, do cantelorfly, in their diet, abſtain from 
both, Brown. 

CaurERIZZATION. 2. J [from cauterixe. 
The act of burning fleſh with hot irons, 
or cauſtic medicaments. 

They require, after cauter ixation, no ſuch ban- | 
dage, as that thereby you need to fear interception 
of the ſpirits, Wijcman. 

To CA'UTERIZE. S. a. [canteriſer, Fr.] To 
burn with the cautery. 

For each true word a blitter, and each falſe 
Be cauterizing to the root o th' tongue, 
Contuming it with ſpeaking, Shakeſpeare. 

No marvel though cantharides have ſuch a cor- 
olive and caurrriz'ng quality; for there is not one 
other of the inſecta, bur is bred of a duller matter. 


Bacon”s Natural Hiſtyry. 


at. 


4 


; 
4 


| | 
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The deſign of the cautery is to prevent the canal 


from cloſing ; but the operators confeſs, that, in |. 


perſons cauterived, the tears trickle down ever 
after. _ 6Sharp's Surgery. 
CA'UTERY. ”. ſo [cl, uro. DORN 
Cautery is either actual or potential 3 the firſt is 
burning by a hot iron, and the latter with cauſtick 
mcdicines. The actual cautcry is generally uſed 
to ſtop m1 tification, by burning the dead parts to 
the quick; or to ſtop the effuſion of blood, by 
{caring up the veſſels, Quincy. 
In heat of fight it will be neceſſary to have your 
actual ceutery always ready; for that will ſecure. 
the bleeding arteries in a moment. Wiſeman's Surg. 


CAUTION. z. [ caution, Fr. cautio, Lat.] 

1. Prudence, as it reſpects danger; fore- 
ſight ; provident care; warineſs againſt 
evil. | 


2. Security for, | 
Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, 
as might aſſure with as much aſſurance as worldly 
matters bear. | Sidney. 
The Cedar, upon this new acqueſt, gave him 
part of Baccharia for caution for his diſburſements. 
ue. 
The parliament would vet give his majeſty ſuf- 
ficient caution that the war ſhould be proſecuted. 
| Clarendon. 
He that objects any crime, ought to give caution, 
by the means of ſureties, that he will perſevere in 
the proſecution of ſuch crimes. Ayiife's Parergon. 


3. Proviſion or ſecurity againſt. 
In deſpite of all the rules and cautions of govern- 


ment, the moſt dangerous and mortal of vices will 
come off. L'Eftrange. 
4. Proviſionary precept. 
Attention to the forementioned ſymptoms af- 
fords the beſt cautions and rules of diet, by way of 
prevention. Arbuthnot, 
5. Warning. 
To Ca'uTION. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To warn ; to give notice of a danger. 
How ſhall our thought avoid the various ſnare ? 
Or wifdom to our caution'd ſoul declare 5 
The diffrent ſhapes thou pleaſeſt to employ, 


When bent to hurt, and certain to deſtroy ? Prior. 
You caution'd me againſt their charms, 
But never gave me equal arms. Sævift. 


Ca'uUTIONARY. adj. from caution.] Given 
as a pledge, or in ſecurity. 
Jam made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. Southerne. 
Is there no ſecurity for the iſland of Britain? 
Has the enemy no cautionary towns and ſea-ports 
to give us for ſecuring trade? Swift. 
Ca'vTIOus. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] 
Wary ; watchtul. | | 
Be canticus of him; for he is ſometimes an in- 
conſtant lover, becauſe he hath a great advantage. 
Sevift. 
Ca'UT1IOUSLY, adv. [from cautious.] In 
an attentive, wary manner; warily. 
They know how fickle commen lovers are : 
Their oaths and vows are cautiouſly believ'd; 
For tew there are but have been once deceiv'd. 
| Dryden. 
Ca"uTIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from cautious.] 
Watchfulneſs ; vigilance ; circumſpec- 
tion; provident care; prudence with 
reſpect to danger. | 
1 could not but approve their generous con- 
ſtancy and cautiouſneſs. King Charles. 
We ſhould always act with great cautiouſneſs and 
circumſpection, in points where it is not impoſhble 
that we may be deceived. Addiſon. 


2% Caw. wv. 1. [taken from the ſound.] 


To cry as the rook, raven, or crow. 
Ruſſet-pated choughs, many in ſort, 
Riſing and cawirg at the gun's report. Shakeſp. , 


| 


3. To be at an end. 


{| CEDAR. »z./. [cedrus, Lat.] 


A walk of aged elms, fo very high, that the | 


4. To reſt. 


i 4 
To CEASE. v. a. To put a flop to; ty 


bit 
CS“ ir. 2. , [cecitas, Lat.] Blindneß; 


Cecv'TIENCY. 2. J [c 


- . \ W 
native of Mount Libanus, where the fas . 


CED 


rooks and crews upon the tops ſeem to be rom; 
in another region. | $ 37 
The rook, who high amid the boughs, 
In early ſpring, his airy city builds, 
And ceaſeleſs cars. Thomfer's Sorts 


To CEASE. v. n. [eeffir, Fr. 2% 17 
1. To leave off; at & Fal 


. p; to give over; to 
deſiſt ; with fem before 2 noun. 

The lives of all, who ceaſe fron combat, 
My brother's be your moſt peculiar care, Drycer 


2. To fail; to be extinct ; to Pals away, 


The poor man ſhall never ceaſe out of the 1414, 
: - ; De {erty 
The ſoul being removed, the faculties ay; 2 
rations of life, ſenſe, and intellection, ccaſe from 
that moles cor porca, and are no longer in it. 
| Hate's Origin of Mark, 


But now the wonder ceaſes, ſince I ſee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for cher. Drs, 
The miniſters of Chriſt have ceaſed from th: 
labours. 


erat. 


put an end to. 
Importune him for monies : be not c 
With flight denial. Shakeſpenrs, 
You may ſooner, by imagination, quicken 9 
lack a motion, than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is eater 
to make a dog go ſlower, than to make him fand 
ſtill. Bacon s Natura! Nfg. 


Ceaſe then this impious rage. Mita. 
But he, her fears to ceaſe, 
Sent down the meek-eyed peace. Ie. 


The diſcord is complete, nor can they c::/: 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Dryd, 


Ceass. 2. , [from the verb.] Extinction; 


failure: perhaps for decea/e. 

The ceaſe of majeſty 
Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws 
What *s near it with it. | Shakeſtrares 


Cx AsELESS. adj. [from ceaje.] Inceſlant; 


perpetual ; continual ; without pauſe; 
without ſtop; without end. 2 
My guiltleſs blood muſt quench the ceaſc//: fte, 
On which my endleſs tears were bootlels _ 
dt. 
All theſe with ceaſcleſi praiſe his work: behold, 
Both day and night. Mins 
Like an oak 
That ſtands ſecure, though all the winds employ 
Their ceaſeleſs roar; and only ſheds its leaves, 
Or maſt, which the revolving ſpring reitorcs. | 


Pil. 


privation of fight, _ _ L 

They are not blind, nor yet diftinRly ſce; ther: 

is in them no cecity, yet more than a TECUUEITT's 

they have ſight enough to di the light, thouzi 
not perhaps to diſtinguiſh objects hr colours. 

Brown's gar. Errirt 

tio, \Hat.] Ten- 


dency to blindneſs ;/ cloudineſs of figat, 

There is in them nq cecity, yet mord 2 

cecutiency. Brown's Vulgar Fru. 
A tree. 

It is evergreen ;z the leaves ale mags eee 
than thoſe of the pine tree, and many of tie?“ 
duced out of one tubercle) reſembling 2 pn 
pencil; it hath male flowers, or katkins, poo _— 
at remote diſtances fromthe fruit on the ſame _— 
The ſeeds are produced in large cones» — 
and turbinated. The extenſion of the 8 5 
very regular in cedar} trees; the ends ot wa 
declining, and thereby ſhewing their uppet — 6 
which is conſtantly, cloathed with green ſeal 5 
regularly, as to appear at a diſtance a 
carpet, and, in waying about, make ya : 8 been 
proſpect. It is furpyjſing that this tree 19) 


. e a great 
more cultivated in England; for it _ - Scot- 
ey yy 


- ornament to barren bleak mountains, t. 


alft\s 3 
1d grow ; it bebe 


con- 


land, where few other trees wou 


ſpare 5 
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CEL? 
* 
«na; moſt part of the Year. Maundrel, EY Os 
dine ls, ſays, he meaſured one ot the largeſt cedars 
age 5 H and found it to be twelve yards 
1 inches in circumference, and ſound. At about 
five or fx yard 
into five limbs, © 
tree, The wood 
-oof againſt the 
The ſaw-duſt ist 


of this famous tree is accounted 
putrefaction of animal bodies. 
hought to be one of the ſecrets 
uſed by the mountebanks, who pretend to have 
the embalming myſtery. This wood is allo ſaid 
© vield an oil, which is famous for preſerving 
books and writings 3 and the wood 1s thought by 
Bacon to continue above a thouſand years found, 
wy Miller. 
I muſt yield my body to the earths "To 
Thus vields the cedar to the axe's edgey 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle ; 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept ; 
Whoſe top branch overpeer'd Joye's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Cor1NE. adi. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or 
belonging to the cedar tree, | 
T, CELL. v. a. [celo, Lat.] To overlay, 
or cover, the inner roof of a building. 
And the greater houſe he ceiled with fir-tree, 
which he over-laid with fine gold. 2 Chronicles. 
Hoy will he, from his houſe ceiled with cedar, 
be content with his Saviour's lot, , not to have 
where to lay his head * ecay of Piety. 
C1186. 2. J. [from ceil.] The inner 


roof. 
Varniſh makes ceilings not only ſhine, but laſt. 
15 Bacon. 
And now the thicken'd ſky 
Like a dark ceiling ſtood 3 down ruſh'd the rain 
Impetuouss | Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
do when the ſun by day, or moon by night, 
Sicke on the poliſh'd brats their trembling light, 
The git ring ſpecies here and there divide, 
And cait their dubious beams from fide to fide ; 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 

And to the cci/ing flaſh the glaring day. Dryden. 
CELANDINE. z. fe [chelidoncum, Lat.] 
A plant. a | 

the twallows uſe celandine, the linnet euphragia. 
| a Mare. 
Crus SE. 2. fe [cælatura, Lat.] The 
art of engraving, or cutting in figures. 
7: CELEBRATE. v. a. [celebro, Lat.] 
1% praife; to commend ; to give praiſe 
0; to make famous. BED a 
ihe ſongs of Sion were pſalms and pieces of 
ate 4 adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. 
: | Addiſon. 
1 91.0 haye him read over the celebrated works 
ty which have ſtood the teſt of ſo many 
. Gent 25 08. Addijon. 
. Jo dikinguith by ſolemn rites ; to per- 
em ſolemnly. | 
Pele ali them that were gone to celebrate the 
[baths | 2 Maccabecs. 
On the teaſt day, the father cometh forth, after 
141% IIVICe, into a large room, where the feaſt 
I» (cles ate . Bacon. 
J mention in a ſet or ſolemn manner, 
*2ether of joy or ſorrow. | 
+ ls rauſe of pow'r' tis Ireland's hour to mourn; 
* ul gland celebrates your ſafe return. Dryden. 
+524 TION. 2, . [from celebrate.) 
. Liemn performance; ſolemn remem- 
brance. EE . 
855 laboured to drive ſorrow from her, and to 
altea the celebration of their marriage. Sidney. 
White « He ſhall conceal it, 
zin Jou are willing it ſhall come to note; 
: dat ume we will our celebration keep, | 
According to my birth. Shakeſpeare. 
ring the ec/ebration of this holy ſacrament, you 
derne ty what is done by the prieſt. 
* g 7. er. 
OL, | ; 


0 — 


« from the ground, it was divided 
ach of which was equal to a great 
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2. Praiſe ; renown; memorial. | 
No more ſhall be added in this place, his me- 
mory deſerving a particular ce/chration, than that 
his learning, piety, and virtue, have been attained 
| be Clarendon. 


to have uſed a leſs number of letters, by the celc- 
bration of thoſe who have added to their alphabet. 
1 Holder's Elements of Speech. 


Cere prIGUS. adj, [celeber, Lat.] Fa- 
mous; renowned; noted. Not in uſe. 


Ix 


been always ſo celebrigus 3- yet when, after their 
captivities, they were deſpoiled of their glory, even 
then the Aſſyrians, Greeks, and Romans, ho- 
noured with ſacrifices the Moſt High God, whom 
that nation worſhipped. - Grew. 
CErLE BRIQUSLY. adv. [from celebricus. ] 
In a famous manner. „ 
CELE BRIOUSNESS, 2. /. [from celebrious.] 
Renown ; fame. | | 
CELEBRITY. 2. J. [celebritas, Lat.] Pub- 
lick and ſplendid tranſaction. 


The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity 
of the marriage, were performed with great mag- 
niſicence. Bacon. 
CELERIACK. 2. /. A ſpecies of parſley ; 
it is alſo called ꝰurnep rooted celery. 
CELE'RITY. . . [celeritas, Lat.] Swift- 
neſs; ſpeed; velocity. | 
We very well ſee in them, who thus plead, a 
wonderful cclerity of diſcourſe : for, perceiving at 
the firſt but only ſome cauſe of ſuſpicion, and 
fear leſt it ſhould be evil, they are preſently, in 
one and the ſelf- ſame breath, reſolved, that what 
beginning ſoever it had, there is no poſſibility it 
ſhould be good. ES Hooker, 
His former cuſtom and practice was ever full of 
fowardneſs and cclerity to make head againſt them. 
; : Bacon. 
Thus, with imagin'd wings, our ſwift ſcene flies, 
In motion with no leſs celcrity 
Than that of thought. Shakeſpeare. 
Three things concur to make a percuſſion great; 
the bigneſs, the denſity, and the ce/erity of the body 
_ maved, | Digby. 
Whatever encreaſeth the denſity of the blood, 
even without encreaſing its celericy, heats, becauſe 
a denſer body is hotter than a rarer, 
Arbuthnet on Aliments. 
CE'rery. 2. J. A ſpecies of parſley; 
which ſee. | 
CELESTIAL. adj. [celetis, Lat.] 
1. Heavenly ; relating to the ſuperiour 
regions. | 
There ftay, until the twelve celiſtial ſigns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. Shak. 
The ancients commonly applied celgſia! deſcrip- 
tions of other climes to their own. 
| : Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
2, Heavenly; relating to the bleſſed Late. 
5 Play that ſad note 
T nam'd my knell, whilſt I fit meditating 
On that cc/ftial harmony I go to. Shakeſprave. 
3. Heavenly, with reſpect to excellence. 
Canſt thou pretend deſire, whom zeal inflam'd 
To worſhip, and a pow'r ce/cflial nam'd ? Dryden. | 
Telemachus, his bloomy face 
Glowing celeſtial ſweet, with godlike grace. Popc. 
CELESTIAL. x. J [from the adj.] An 


inhabitant of heaven. 
Thus affable and mild the prince precedes, 
And to the dome th' unknown celeſtial leads. Pape. 


CELE'STIALLY. adv. [from celeſtial.) In 
a a heavenly manner... | 
To CELE'STIFY. v. a. | from celeſtis, Lat.] 
To give ſomething of heavenly nature 
to any thing. Nat uſed. | 
rm, 


. We ſhould a that all things were in all 


—— 


ö 


an earth but heaven celeftified, or that each part” 
above had influence upon its affinity below. 
Brown's Vilrar Erronrs, 


Cr'LIACK, at. [Co, the belly. ] | Re- 


| lating to the lower belly. 


Some of the ancients may be thought ſometimes |. 


The ee eee and the Temple, having }- 
| 


1 


things, that heaven were but earth terreſtriied, | 


The blood moving ſlowly through the ; celigct 
and meſenterick arteries, produces complaints. 

| | 3 | Arbxtbnet on Aliments. 

CE'LiBacy. . . [from .celebs, Lat.] 

Single life; unmarried ſtate. 

I can attribute their numbers to A but 
their frequent marriages ; for they lob on-ce/bacy 
as an accurſed ſtate, and generally are married 
before twenty. | | Spectater. 

By teaching them how ta carry themſelves in 
their relations of huſbanes and wives, parents and 
children, they have, without queſtion, adorned the 
goſpel, glorified God, and benefited man, much 
more than they could have done in the. deyouteſt 
and ſtricteſt celibacy. | Atterbury. 

CE'LIBATE. u. J. [cælibatus, Lat.] Single 
life. = hes 


The males oblige themſclves to cc/ibate, and 


then multiplication is hindered. Graunts 
CELL. ». /. [ cella, Lat.] 
1. A ſmall cavity or hollow place. 
The brain contains ten thouſand celis; 
In each ſome active fancy dwells. Pri. 


How bees for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their ſep' rate cells and properties maintain. Pope. 


2. The cave or little habitation of a reli- 


gious perſon. 
Beſides, the did intend confeſſion 
At Patrick's cell this ev'n; and there ſhe was not. 
Shakeſpraree 
Then did religion in a lazy cell, 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell. Denham. 
3. A ſmall and cloſe apartment in a priſon. 
4. Any ſmall place of reſidence; a cot- 

tage. | 8 

Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the ce“ 
Of fancy, my internal fight. AM7ilt;n's Par. Laſt. 
For ever in this humble cell 


Let thee and I together dwell, - Pricr. 
In cottages and lowly cis 

True piety neglected dwells ; 

Till call'd to heav'n, its native feat, 

Where the good man alone is greats Samer, Nu. 


5. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, 
or matter of different ſorts, are lodged 
common both to animals and plants. 

| wincy. 

Cr'LLaR. . , [cella, Lat.] &A place 
under ground, where ſtores and liquors 
are repoſited. 

If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, 
he would, for his puniſhment, have been confined 


to the bottom of a car during his life. 
Peacham on Drawing. 


CE'LLARAGE, 2. . [from cellar.] The 
part of the building which makes the 
cellars. | 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the celarage. 

5 - Shazctp. Ti) 

A good aſcent makes a houſe wholeiome, end 
gives opportunity for c//arages | 

Mcornimers Ilfoandry. 

CeLLARIST. z. ,. ſcellarins, Lat.] The 
butler in a religious houſe. Di. 

CELLULAR. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Confitte 
ing of little cells or cavities. 

The urine, infinuating itſelf amongſt the neigh. 
bouring muſcles, and cellular membranes, deſtroyed 
four. Yparp's Fur ge ye 

Cx LsITU DE. u. J. [celſitudo, Lat.] Height. 

| ith, 

CEMENT. ». / [cænentum, Lat. 

1. The matter with which two bodies are 
made to cohere, as mortar or glue, 

5 O 0 
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Vaur temples burned, in thein cement, and your 
"franchiſes. confined, into an augre's bore. Shakeſp. 
There is a cement compounded of flour, whites 
of eggs, and. ftanes powdered, that becometh hard 
as marble. 8 | Bacon. 
You, may ſee divers pebbles, and a cruſt of cement 
or ſtone between them, as hard as the pebbles. 
themſelves. + 
The foundation was made of rough ſtone, joined 
her with a moſt firm cement 5 upon this was 

laid another layer, conſiſting. of ſmall ſtones and 


Anhutbnot en Coins. | 


Cements . . * . 
2. Bond of union in friendſhip. 
Let not the peace of virtue, which is fet 

Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 

Jo keep it builded, be the ram to batter. 


light and darkneſs ? Glanville. 
Look over the whole creation, and you ſhall ſee, 
that the band or cement, that holds together all the 
parts of this great and glorious fabrick, js gratitude. 
Scuth. 


To CEM ENT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
unite by means of ſomething interpoſed. |, 


But how the fear of us 
May cement their diviſions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. Shakeſp. 
Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them ; they 
are all looſe and incoherent, and in a perpetual 
Aux: even an heap of ſand, or fine powder, will 
ſuffer no hollowneſs within them, though they be 
dry ſubſtances. Burnet's Thecry of the Earth. 
Love with white lead cements his wings; 
White lead was ſent us to repair 
Two brighteſt, brittleſt, earthly things, 
A lady's face, and china ware. 
To CEMENT. vv. 2. 
junction; to cohere. 
When a wound is recent, and the parts of it 
are divided by. a ſharp inſtrument, they will, if 
held in cloſe contact for ſome time, reunite by in- 
oſculation, and cement like one branch of a tree 
ingrafted on another. Sa p's Surgery. 


Sevift. 
To come into con- 


GrMuENTER. 2. / [from cemcnt.] A per- 


ſon or thing that unites in ſociety. 

God having deſigned man for a ſociable crea- 
ture, furniſhed him with language, which was to 
be the great, inſtrument and cementer of ſociety. 

. Lecke 
SruENTATION. 2. / [from cement.] The 
act of cementing, or uniting with ce- 
ment, 
Er METERY. . . [ain .] A place 
where the dead are repoſited. 

The ſouls of the dead appear frequently in ce- 
aeteries, and hover about the places where their 
bodies are buried, as ſtill hankering about their 
old brutal pleaſures, and deſiring again to enter the 
body. Addiſcn. 


| Cen, and Cry, denote 4insf#lk : fo Cinulph | 


is a help to. his kindred; Cinebelm, a 
protector of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg, the 
defence of his kindred; Cinric, power- 
ful in kindred. Gib/on. 
Ex NATORY. adj, [from ceno, to ſup, 
Lat.] Relating to ſupper. 6 
be Romans wathed, were anointed, and wore 
2 cenatory garment z and the ſame was practiſed by 
them. Brown's FVulgar Errcurs. 
CENOB1'TICAL. aj, [u. and g.. 
Living in community. 
Fhey have multitudes of religious orders, black 
and grey, eremitical and cexobitica/, and nuns. 
x Stilling fßlect. 
CENOTAPH. 7. . f. and 7400 A 
monument for one buried elſewhere. 
Priam, to whom the ſtory was unknown, 
As dead deplor'd his metamorphos'd ſon; 
A cengtaph his name and title kept, 
Aad Hector round the tomb with all his brothers 
wept. | Dryden's Fables. 


Bacon. 
: 


Shak. | 
What cement ſhould unite heaven and earth, | 


CEN 

| The Athenians, when they loſt any men at ſea, 
| raiſed a cenotaph, or empty monument, 
f Notes on the Odyſſey. 
CE NSE. x. . Icenſus, Lat.] Publick rate. 

We ſee what floods of treaſure have flowed into 
Europe by that action; ſo that the cenſe, or rates 
of Chriſtendom, are raiſed ſince ten times, yea 
twenty times told, Bacon. 


2 CENSE. v. a. [encenſer, Fr.] To per- 
i fume with odours : contracted from in- 
cenſe. . 
The Salii ſing, and cenſe his altars round 
With Saban ſmoke, their heads with poplar bound. 


Grineus was near, and caſt a furious look 
On the fide altar, cen d with ſacred ſmoke, 
And bright with flaming fires. Dryden. 
Ce"nseR. 2. . [encenſoir, Fr. . 
1. The pan or veſſel in which incenſe 1s 

burned. 05 7 
Antoninus gave Piety, in his money, like a 
lady with a cenſer before an altar. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
| Of incenſe clouds, 

Fuming from golden cenſers, hid the mount. Milt. 
2. A pan in which any thing is burned; 

fire- pan. | | 

Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and ſliſh, and 
fluſh, | b 
Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſpeare. 


CE"ns1oN. 2. J. ¶cenſio, Lat.] A rate, an 
aſleſlment. : 

God intended this ceꝝſion only for the bleſſed 
Virgin and her ſon, that Chriſt might be born 
where he ſhould. Foſeph Hall. 

'CEe"ns0R. u. . [cenſor, Lat.] 
1. An officer of Rome, who had the power 
of correcting manners. 


probation. 

Ill-natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 

And fond of all the follies of the paſt. Roſcommon. 

The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed 
with the prodigality of his wit, though, at the 
ſame time, he could have wiſhed, that the maſter 
of it had been a better manager. Dryden. 

CENSO RIAN. aaj. | from cenfor.] Relating 
to the cenſor. 

As the chancery had the pretorian power for 
equity, ſo the ſtarchamber had the cenſorian power 
for offences under the degree of capital. Bacon 

CEN SO RIOUS. adj. [from cenfor.] 


invectives. 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
but what is intemperately rigid? no zeal to be ſpi- 
ritual, but what is cenſerious, or vindicative? Spratt. 

O let thy preſence make my travels light! 

And potent Venus ſhall exalt-my name 

Above the rumours of cenſoricus fame. Prior. 
2. Sometimes it has cf before the object of 

reproach. 

A dogmatical ſpirit inclines a man to be cenſo- 
rious of his neighbours, Watts on the Mind. 

3- Sometimes on. | 
He treated all his inferiours of the clergy w. th 
a moſt ſanctified piide; was rigorouſly and univer- 
ſally cenſoricus upon all his brethren of the gown. 
CEns0"RIOUSLY. adv. [from cenſorious.] 
In a ſevere reflecting manner. 


CE xs0'RIOUSNESS. 1. . from cenfortous.] 
Diſpoſition to reproach ; habit of re- 
proaching. | 
_ Sourneſs of diſpoſition, and rudeneſs of beha- 
viour, cenſoriouſneſs and ſiniſter interpretation of 

things, all croſs and diſtaſteful tumours; render the 

ſ converſation of men grievous and uneaſy to one 

another. f Tilleiſen. 


2 


d. CE'NSURABLENESS. 2. /: 
Dryden. | 


3. Judicial ſentence. 


* 


2. One who is given to cenſure and ex- 


1. Addicted to cenſure; ſevere; full of | 


CEN 


Ce'nsSORIHIP. #. J. [from cen . 
1. The office of a cenfor. ; 
2. The time in which the office of cenh 
is born. a : 
It was brought to Rome in 
Claudius, . Brown's Fa fe, 
CE'NSURABLE. adj. [from cenſurt.] xy 
thy of cenſure; blameable; aan 
A ſmall mĩſtake may leave upon the N 
laſting memory of having been taunted for fo 
thing cenſurable. Li, 


from lure. 
Blameableneſs ; 4 to ws 


of 


ble.) 
| ſured, 
CENSURE. ». /. [cenſura, Latin.] 
1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 
Enough for half the greateſt of theſe dars 
To 'ſcape my cenſure, not expect my praiſe, 
2. Judgment ; opinion. 
Madam, and you, my ſiſter, will you ga 
To give your cenſures in this weighty bungeſ. 
. Shaker ny 


Pay. 


To you, lord, . .. *rnour, 
Remains the cenſi of this helliſh villain, id. 
4. A ſpiritual puniſhment inſlicted by ſome 
eccleſiaſtical judge. Aylie's Parergn, 
Upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of milder edge. 
ments, uſe that ſtronger phy ſick, the cerſint of 
the church. : | Honrtra. 


To CE'NSURE. v. 4. [ cenſurer, Fr.] 


1. To blame; to brand publickly. 
The like cenſurings and deſpiſings have emb't. 
tered the ſpirits, and whetted both the tongues and 
pens of learned men one againſt another, Sanden. 


2. To condemn by a judicial ſentence. 


CE"NSURER. 2. . [from cenſure.] He that 
blames ; he that reproaches, 

. We muſt not ſtint 

Our neceſſary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cenſurers. Sint. Henry VII.. 
A ſtateſman, who is poſſeſt of real merit, aid 
look upon his political cenſurers with the fame g- 
le& that a good writer regards his criticks. f 
aαα. 


CEenT. 2. /. [centum, Lat. a hundred. 4 
hundred; as, five per cent, that is, five 
in the hundred. 


CE'NTAUR. 2. . [centaurus, Lat.] 


1. A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be com- 


pounded of a man and a horſe. 
Down from the waiſt they are centa;, thoveh 

women all above. Sbabeſbean. 
The idea of a centaur has no more ſalſch tin 

it than the name centaur. Lite 


2. The archer in the zodiack. 


The chearleſs empire of the ſky . 
To Capricorn the Centaur arc her yields. Ti a. 
CEN TAuR V, greater and Js, |contauri- 
um.] Two plants. | 
Add pounded galls, and roſes dry, | 
And with Cecropian thyme, ſtrong ſcented _— 
FAR. 
CE'NTENARY. 2. fo | centenariss, Lat. 
The number of a hundred. 5 
In every centenary of years from the. creatich 
ſome ſmall abatement ſhou'd have bien made, 
Hekewill on Preis = 
CENTE'SIMAL, #. . cenie ſimus, Latin 
Hundredth ; the next ſtep of prope 
: +4 — 5 - 
after decimal in the arithmetic ot 
tions. a 1 
The neglect of a. ſaw centeſſrals in ie EE 
| the cube, would bring it to an equality 1 . 
cube of a foot. Arlutùnot ot 2 
CRENTTeoLrovs. ac. [from cen at 


| folium, Lat.] Having an hundred leaves 
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commonly called 
CENTO. n. , [eento, Lat.] A compoſi- 
tion formed by joining ſcraps from other 
thors. CCF 
12 is quilted, as it were, out of ſhreds of divers 
Hets, ſuch as ſcholars call a cento, Camden s Rem. 
ö If any man think the poem a cento, our poet 
will but have done the ſame in jeſt which Boileau 
did in earneſt. lad. 
Ce'nTRAL. adi. [from Gy Relating 
to the centre; containing the centre; 


laced in the centre, or middle. 5 
There is now, and was then, a ſpace or cavity in 
the central parts of it; ſo large as to give reception 


that mighty mals of water. 
2 82 Meodtvard': Natural Hiftory. 


Umbriel, a duſky melancholy ſprite, 
Nown t2 the central earth, his proper ſcene, 
Repairs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
C:'xTRALLY. adv. [from central.) With 
regard to the centre. 
Though one of the feet moſt commonly bears 


' 


upon it. Dryden. 
CENTRE. x. , centrum, Lat.] The mid- 
dle; that which is equally diſtant from 


all extremities. 
The heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and this 
centre, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place. Shakeſpeare. 
If we frame an image of a round body all of 
fire, the flame proceeding. from it would diffuſe 
ifelf every way; ſo that the ſource, ſerving for 
the centre there, would be round about an huge 
ſphere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies. 
To Cz NTRE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To place on a centre; to fix as on a 


0 . 

One foot he centred, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. Milt. 

2. To collect to a point. | 

By thy each look, and thought, and care, tis 

ſhown, - | ; 

Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 

He may take a range all the world over, and 
dras in all that wide air and circumference of fin 
and vice, and centre it in his own breaſts South. 

O impudent, regardful of thy oẽ n, 

Whoſe thoughts are centred on thyſelf alone! Dryd. 
7, CENTRE, v. . | 8 
, To reſt on; to repoſe on; as bodies 

when they gain an equilibrium. 

Where there is no viſible truth wherein to centre, 
errour is as wide as men's fancies, and may wander 
to eternity, Decay of Piety. 

2, To be placed in the midſt or centre. 
As God in heav'n 

I; centre, yet extends to all; ſo thou, 

Cortring, receiv'ſt from all thoſe orbs. 
3. To be collected to a point. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 
Our hopes muſt centre on ourſelves alone. Dryden. 

The common acknowledgments of the body 
will at length centre in him, who appears ſincerely 
to im at the common benefit. Atterbury. 

It was atteſted by the viſible centring of all the 
oli prophecies in the perſon of Chriſt, and by the 
completion of theſe prophecies. fince, which he 
himieif uttered, | Atterbury. 
TRICE. adj. [ from centre.] Placed in 
the centre. 

Some, that have detper digg'd in mine than I, 
1 Where his centrick happineſs doth lie. Donne. 
*XTRIFU GAL, adj. [from centrum and 
1 430, Lat.] Having the quality acquired 

y bodies in motion, of receding from 
We centre, | 


9 


Milton, 


Advertiſement to Pope's Dunciad. | 


the weight, yet the whole weight reſts: centrally | 


CER 


They deſcribed an hyperbola, by t the 
centripetal into a centrifugal force. eyne. 


CenTRIPE TAL. 24). [from centrum and 
. peto, Lat.] Having a tendency to the 
centre; having gravity. . 
I) he direction of the force, whereby the planets 
_ revolve in their orbits, is towards their centres; 
and this force may be very properly called attrac- 
tive, in reſpect of the central body; and centripe- 
tal, in reſpect of the revolving body. Cbey ne. 
Mae breed See SENTINEL, 
The thoughtleſs wits ſhall frequent forfeits pay, 
Who 'gainſt the centry's box diſcharge their tea. 
| | Gay. 
CE'NTUPLE. adj, [centuplex, Lat.] An 
hundred fold. 3 
To CEN TV“ PIICATE. v. &. [centuplica- 
tum, of centum and plico, Lat.] To make 
a hundred fold; to repeat a hundred 
times. „ 
To CEN TV“ RIA TE. v. a. [centurio, Lat.] 
To divide into hundreds. 
CENTURIA'TOR, 2. /. [from century. I A 
name given to hiſtorians, who diſtin- 
guiſh times by centuries; which is ge- 
nerally the method of eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
8 
The centuriators of Magdeburg were the firſt 
that diſcovered this grand impoſture. 
: Ayliffe's Parergon. 
CenTu'R1ON. . / [centurio, Latin.] A 
military officer among the Romans, who 


commanded an hundred men. 

Have an army ready, ſay you? -A moſt royal 
one. The centurions, and their charges, diſtinctly 
billeted in the entertainment, and to be on foot at 
an hour's warning. Shakeſpeare. 


CENTURY. 2. /. [centuria, Lat.] 


| 1. A hundred: uſually employed to ſpe- 


cify time; as, the ſecond century. 

The nature of eternity is ſuch, that, though 
our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may ſeem 
to have grown older by having been enjoyed ſo 
many ages, yet will they really {ill continue _ 

Boyle. 

And now time's whiter ſeries is begun, - 
Which in ſoft centuries ſhall ſmoothly run. Dryd. 

The liſts of biſhops are filled with greater num- 
bers than one would expect; but the ſucceſſion 
was quick in the three firſt centuries, becauſe the 
biſhop often ended in the martyr. Addiſon. 

2. It is ſometimes uſed ſimply for a hun- 


dred. | 
Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Ro- 
mans into tribes, and the tribes into centuries or 
hundreds. : Spenſer. 
When with wood leaves and weeds Ive ſtrew'd 
his grave, | 
And on it ſaid a century of pray*rs, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and ſigh. Shak. 


CEOL. An initial in the names of men, 
which ſignifies a ſhip or veſſel, ſuch as 
thoſe that the Saxons landed in. G:b/or. 

CE PHALALGY, 1. <þ [u:Pananyic. ] The 
headach. | | Die. 

CEPHA'LICK, adj. [xtÞaM.] That which 
is medicinal to the head, 

Cephalick medicines are all ſuch as attenuate the 
blood, ſo as to make it circulate eafily through 
the capillary veſſels of the brain. 

Arbuthmit on Aliments. 

I dreſſed him up with ſoft folded linen, dipped 
in a cephalick balſam. ; Wiſeman. 


CERA SITES. u. ſ. [:ex51;.] A ſerpent 


having horns, or ſuppoſed to have them. 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbena dire, 


Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear. Milten. | 


Ll 


CE R 
CIA E. 2. . [cerd; Lat. wie] A mnt. 
dicine made of wax, which, with dil, or 


ſome fofter ſubſtance, makes a confiſ- 


tenee fofter than a plaſter. Dying. 

| CE"RATED., adj. [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed ; 
covered with wax. EXE 

To CERE, v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax. ] 


LTowax 


You ought to pierce the ſkin with a needle, and 


ſtrong brown thread ccred, about half wn inch , 


the edges of the lips, Wifeman.. 
CEREBEL. 7. . [ cerebellum, Lat. ] Part of 
the brain, „ 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain and 
cerebel, yea, of the whole ſkull, is ſet parallel to the 
horizon. | De ban. 

CE RECLOTH. 2. . [from crre and cloth. I 

Cloth ſmeared over with glutinous mat- 

ter, uſed to wounds and bruiſes. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were ſhroudes 
in a number of folds of linen, beſmeared with 
guns, in manner of cereclatb. | Brcons 

CEREMENT. z. . {from cera, Lat. wax. 

Cloths dipped in melted: wax, with 

which dead bodies were infolded whes 

they were embalmed. 

Let me not burſt in ignorance, but tell 
Why cattonized bones, hearſed in earth, 

Have burſt their cerements?  Shifefpeats 
CEREMONIAL. adj. [from ceremony. 

1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite ; 
ritual. | 

What mockery will it be, 

To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends 

To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage! Sh4&8, 

We are to carry it from the hand tv the heart, 
to improve a ceremonial nicety into a ſubſtantial . 
duty, and the modes of civility into the realities 
of religion. Scuth. 

Chriſt did take away that external ceremoniał 
worſkip that was among the Jews. Stillih5fleete 

2. Formal; obſervant of old forms. 

Oh monſtrous, ſuperſtitious puritan, 

Of refin'd manners, yet ceremonial man, 

That when thou meet'ſt one, with enquiring eyes 

Doft ſearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 

The filk and gold he wears. Donne. 

With dumb pride, and a ſet formal fate, : 
He moves in the duil ceremonial track, 

With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. 
CEREMO'NIAL. 7. , [from ceremony.] 
1. Outward form; external rite ; pre- 

ſcriptive formality. 

The only condition that could make it prudent 
for the clergy to alter the cercmorial, or any indit- 
ferent part, would be a reſolution in the legiſla- 
ture to prevent new ſects. ; W 

2. The order for rites and forms in the 

Romiſn church. 
CErREMO'NIALNESS, 2. . [from ceremo- 

nial.] The quality of being ceremonial; 

over-much uſe of ceremony. 
CEREMO N IOS. adj. | from ceremony. ] 
1. Conſiſting of ontward rites. 

Under a different economy of religion, God was 

more tender of the ſhell and ceremoniors part of his 


worſhip. South. 
27 Full of ceremony; awful. 
O, the ſacrifice, | 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and unearthly 
It was i' th' offering! Shaleſpeare. 


3. Attentive to outward rites, or preſerip- 
tive formalities. | 
You are too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lord; 
Too ccremonious and traditional, Sbarde peare. 
4. Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of 


civility ; formally reſpectful. 
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CEN 

Jour temples burned. in thein cement, and your 
franchiſes. confined, into an augre's bore. Shakeſp. 
There is a cement compounded of flour, whites 
of eggs, and. ſtanes powdered, that becometh hard 
as marble. | Bacon. 
You, may ſee divers pebbles, and a cruſt of cement 
or ſtone between them, as hard as the pebbles 
themſelves. & 
The foundation was made of rough ſtone, joined 
together with a moſt firm cement; upon this was 
laid another layer, conſiſting. of ſmall ſtones and 
cemefit. 0 - 

2. Bond of union in friendſhip. 
Let not the peace of virtue, which is fet 

Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 


Jo keep it builded, be the ram to batter. Shak. | 
What cement ſhould unite heaven and earth, 


light and darkneſs ? Glanville. 
Look over the whole creation, and you ſhall ſee, 
that the band or cement, that holds together all the 
parts of this great and glorious fabrick, js gratitude. 
: South. 


To CREME NT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
unite by means of ſomething interpoſed. || 


But how the fear of us 
May cement their diviſions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. Shakeſp. 
Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them; they 


are all looſe and incoherent, and in a perpetual | 
Aux; even an heap of ſand, or fine powder, will] 


ſuffer no hollowneſs within them, though they be 
dry ſubſtances. Burnet's Thecry of the Earth. 

Love with white lead cements his wings; | 
White lead was ſent us to repair 

Two brighteſt, brittleſt, earthly things, 
A lady's face, and china ware. 

To CEMENT. vv. 2. 
junction; to cohere. "OE 

When a wound is recent, and the parts' of it 
are divided by. a ſharp inſtrument, they will, if 
Keld in cloſe contact for ſome time, reunite by in- 
oſculation, and cement like one branch of a tree 
ingrafted on another. Sharp's Surgery. 

TrmENTER, 2. / [from cement.] A per- 
ſon or thing that unites in ſociety. 

God having deſigned man for a ſociable crea- 
ture, furniſhed him with language, which was 
be the great, inſtrument and cementer of ſociety. 

 Lecke, 
CrMENTA TION. 7. / [from cement.] The 
act of cementing, or uniting with ce- 
ment, 
Er METERY. 7. Y [nopnlier.] 
wheres the dead are repoſited. 

The; ſouls of the dead appear frequently, i 
mreterics, and hover about the places where he 
bodies are buried, as fill hankering about 


old brutal pleaſures, and deſiring again to c 
body. 


Sevift. 
To come into con- 


Cen, and Cry, denote 4in5felk : ſo Cinulph | 


is a help to. his kindred ; Cinebelm, a 
protector of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg, the 
defence of his kindred ; Cinric, power- 
ful in kindred, Gs. 
Er xATORY. adj, from ceno, to ſup, 
Lat.] Relating to ſupper. 
' The Romans waſhed, were anointed, and wore 
2 cenatory garment z and the fame was practiſed by 
them. Brown's Valgar Errcurs. 
CENOB1 TICAL. adj, [a. and g.. 
Living in community. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, black 
and grey, eremitical and cexobitica/, and nuns. 
| Stilling flect. 
TE NOT APH. 7. , l. and 2498. A 
monument for one buried elſewhere. 
Priam, to whom the ſtory was unknown, 
As dead deplor'd his metamorphos'd ſon; 
A cenctaph his name and title kept, 


Aad Hector round the tomb with all his brothers } 


wept. Dryden's Fables. 


Bacon. 


Arbuthnat en Coins. 


CEN 


The Athenians, when they loſt any men at ſea, 
' raiſed a cenotapb, or empty monument. 
Netes on the Odyſſey. 
CE NSE. 2. /. [cenſus, Lat.] Publick rate. 
We ſee what floods of treaſure have flowed into 
Europe by that action; ſo that the cenſe, or rates 
of Chriſtendom, are raiſed ſince ten times, yea 
twenty times told. | Bacon. 


To CENSE. v. a. [encenſer, Fr.] To per- 
i fume with odours : contracted from in- 
cenſe. 

The Sali ſing, and cenſe his altars round _ 
With Saban ſmoke, their heads with poplar bound. 


— — 


Grineus was near, and caſt a furious look 
On the fide altar, cen d with ſacred ſmoke, 
And bright with flaming fires. Dryden. 


\Ce*nser. . ſ. [encenſoir, Fr.] 


burned. 


lady with a cenſer before an altar. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
| Of incenſe clouds, 
Fuming from golden cenſers, hid the mount. Milt. 
2. A pan in which any thing is burned ; 
fire-pan. | 

Here *s ſnip, and nip, and cut, and liſh, and 

fluſh, 

Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſpeare. 

Ce*rs1on. 2. J. ¶cenſio, Lat.] A rate, an 
aſſeſſment. 

God intended this cenfion only for the bleſſed 
Virgin and her ſon, that Chriſt might be born 
where he ſhould. Foſeph Hall. 

CE'NSsOR. 7. /. [| cenſor, Lat.] 

1. An officer of Rome, who had the power 
of correcting manners, 

2. One who is given to cenſure and ex- 
probation. 

Ul-natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 

And fond of all the follies of the paſt. Roſcommon. 

The mot ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed 
with the prodigality of his wit, though, at the 
ſame time, he could have wiſhed, that the maſter 
of it had been a better manager. Dryden. 

CEnso'RIAN. aaj. from cenfer.] Relating 
to the cenſor. | 
As the chancery had the pretorian power for 
aity, ſo the ſtarchamber had the cenſorian power 
ces under the degree of capital. Bacon. 


US. adj. [from cenſor.] 


Qives, | | 


but what is intemperately rigid ? no zeal to be ſpi- 

ritual, but what is cenſerious, or vindicative ? 1 
O let thy preſence make my travels light! 

And potent Venus ſhall exalt-my name 


Above the rumours of cenſorious fame. Prior, 
2. Sometimes it has cf before the object of 
eproach. 


| A dogmatical ſpirit inclines a man to be cenſo- 
rious of his neighbours. Watts en the Mind. 
3. Sometimes oz. 
He treated all his inferiours of the-elexgy with 
a moſt ſanRified piide; was rigorouſly and univer- 
ſally cenſoricus upon all his brethren of the gown. 
| Swift. 
CEns0"RIOUSLY. adv. [from cenſorious.] 
In a ſevere reflecting manner, 


CEns0"RIQUSNESS. 1. . from cenforious.] 
Diſpoſition to reproach; habit of re- 
proaching, | 

Sourneſs of difpoſition, and rudeneſs of beha- 
viour, cenſoriouſneſs and ſiniſter interpretation. of 
things, all croſs and diſtaſteful tumours, render the 
converſation. of men grievous and uneaſy to one 

| another. ſon. 


Dryden. |. 


1. The pan or veſlel in which incenſe is | 


Antoninus gave Piety, in his money, like a | 


ed to cenſure ; ſevere ; full of 1 


o not too many believe no religion to be pure, | 


CEN 


Ce”'ns0R$SHTP. x. J. [from 
1. The office of a wy i canfor. 


— 


2. The time in which the office of ce nf 
is born. k 
It was brought to Rome in the 7, 
Claudius. 


Brawn's P. wy e : 
CE'NSURABLE. adj. [from cenſure.) W . 
thy of cenſure ; blameable ; eulpable. 
A ſmall miſtake may leave upon the Hind 
laſting memory of having been taunted for f, : 
thing cenſurable. Far 
\CE'NSURABLENESS. A [ from — 
ble.] Blameableneſs ; fitneſs to be dr. 
ſured. ; 
CE'NSURE. u. /. [cer/ura, Latin.] 
1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 
Enough for half the greateſt of theſe dars 
To *ſcape my cenſure, not expect my praiſe, 
2. Judgment ; opinion. 
Madam, and you, my ſiſter, will you ga 
To give your cenſures in this weighty buff. 


Pas, 


8 SUA 9 
3. Judicial ſentence. 

To you, lord. *rnowr, 

Remains the cen/#+ of this helliſh villain, Lat, 


4. A ſpiritual puniſhment in{lited by ſone 
eccleſiaſtical judge. Aylife's Pareryy, 
Upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of milder meeics. 
ments, uſe that ſtronger phyſick, the cerſirn of 
the church. Hanne. 
To CE'NSURE. v. 4. [ cenſurer, Fr.] 
1. To blame; to brand publickly, 
The like cenſurings and deſpiſings have emb't. 
tered the ſpirits, and whetted both the tongues ad 
pens of learned men one againſt another, Senn 
2. To condemn by a judicial ſentence, 


CE'NSURER. 2. . from cen/ure.] He that 
blames; he that reproaches. 
8 We muſt not ſtint 
Our neceſſary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cenſurers. Sk, Henry ViIl, 
A ſtateſman, who is poſſeſt of real merit, ſhou'd 
look upon his political cenſurers with the ſame ng. 
lect that a good writer regards his criticks. 
| do 


Cen. 2. . [ centum, Lat. a hundred.) 4 
hundred; as, five per cent, that is, five 
in the hundred. 


CE'NTAUR. 2. . [ centaurns, Lat.] 


1. A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be com- 


pounded of a man and a horſe. 
Down from the waiſt they are centa:, thoveh 
women all above. Shakeſpeare 
The idea of a centaur has no more falſch od in 
it than the name centaur. Lie, 
2. The archer in the zodiack. 
| The chearleſs empire of the ſky Rn 
To Capricorn the Centaur archer yields. TI. 
CE'NTAURY, greater and leſs, | centauris 
um.] Two plants. | 
Add pounded galls, and roſes dry, 
And with Cecropian thyme ſtrong ſcented e. 
* | 6 dll. 
Ce'xnTENARY. 2. ,. [centenariut, Lat.) 
The number of a hundret. 
In every centenary of years from the creates 
ſome ſmall abatement ſhou'd have bien tabs 
Hakewill on TIED 
CEnTE'SIMAL. . . | centefem's, Latin. 
Hundredth ; the next ſep of progreſion 
after decimal in the arithmetick o fc. 
t10ns: | od 
The neglect of a. few centeſrrals in the 1 EY 
the cube, would bring it to an equality. wi R 3 
cube of a foot. 8 Arluthnot of 7 
CenTieoLiovs: a. [from centum © 


falium, Lat. ] Having an hundred leaves. 
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„Ari E. . from cem um and pet.] 
c oiſonous inſect in the Weſt Indies, 
commonly calted by the Engliſh forty 
legs. 3 n eee 
ro. n. f. Lens. Lat.] A compoſi. 
tion formed by joining ſcraps from other 
5 is quilted, as it were, out of ſhreds of divers 
dets, ſuch as ſcholars call a cento. Camden's Rem. 

If any man think the poem a cents, our poet 
will but have done the ſame in eſt which Boileau 
hd in earneſt. Advert iſement to Pope's Dunciad. 

CENTRAL» adj, [from dee, Relating 
to the centre; containing the centre; 
laced in the centre, or middle. 

There is now, and was then, a ſpace or cavity in 
the central parts of it; ſo large as to give reception 
to that mighty maſs of water. 

Weadward's Natural Hiftory. 

Umbriel, a duſky melancholy ſprite, _ 
Nown ta the central earth, his proper ſcene, 
Repairs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

C:'xTRALLY. adv, [from central.) With 
regard to the centre. 

Though one of the feet moſt commonly bears 
the weight, yet the whole weight reſts centrally 
upon it. | Dryden. 

CENTRE. x. . centrum, Lat.] The mid- 


dle; that which is equally diſtant from | 


all extremities. 


The heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and this | 


centre, 

Obſerve degree, priority, and place. Shakeſpeare. 
[f we frame an image of a round body all of 
fire, the flame proceeding from it would diffuſe 
itſelf every way; ſo that the ſource, ſerving for 
the centre there, would be round about an huge 
ſphere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies. 

To CENTRE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To place on a centre; to fix as on a 


centre. . RE 
One foot he centred, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. Milt, 
2. To collect to a point. | 
By thy cach look, and thought, and care, *tis 
ſhown, . | 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 

He may take a range all the world over, and 
Craw in all that wide air and circumference of fin 
and vice, and centre it in his own breaſts. South. 

O impudent, regardful of thy own, 

Whoſe thoughts are centred on thyſelf alone! Dryd. 
To CENTRE. v. 7. | 
1. To reſt on; to repoſe on; as bodies 
when they gain an equilibrium. 

Where there is no viſible truth wherein to centre, 
errour is as wide as men's fancies, and may wander 
to eternity. : Decay of Picty. 

2. To be placed in the midſt or centre. 
As God in heav'n 
Is centre, yet extends to all; ſo thou, 
Contring, receiv'ſt from all thoſe orbs. 
3. To be collected to a point. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down 

Our hopes muſt centre on ourſelves alone. Dryden. 
„The common acknowledgments of the body 
will at length centre in him, who appears ſincerely 
to aim at the common benefit. Atterbury. 

It was atteſted by the viſible centring of all the 
ell prophecies in the perſon of Chriſt, and by the 
completion of theſe prophecies ſince, which he 

| himielt uttered. 5 Atterbury. 
Cr'x TRICE. adj. [ from centre.] Placed in 
the centre. | 

Some, that have debper digg'd in mine than I, 

Say where his centrick happineſs doth lie. Donne. 


Milton. 


ENTRIFU GAL, adj. [from centrum and 
le, Lat.] Having the quality acquired 
by bodies in motion, of receding from 
Ke centre. 


CER 


CenTRIPE TAL. 24j. {from centrum and 

peto, Lat.] Having a tendency to the 
centre; having gravity. 

The direction of the force, whereby the planets 

. revolve in their orbits, is towards their centres; 

and this force may be yery properly called attrac- 

tive, in reſpect of the central body; and centripe- 


tal, in reſpect of the revolving body. Cbeyne. 
CEN TR. ES 
3 See SENTINEL, 


The thoughtleſs wits ſhall frequent forfeits pay, 
Who gainſt the centry's box diſcharge their tea. 
Gay. 


| CE'nTUPLE. adj, [cemuplex, Lat.] An 


hundred fold. 
To CEnTU'PLICATE. v. &. [centuplica- 
tum, of centum and plico, Lat.] To make 
a hundred fold ; to repeat a hundred 
times. | : 
To CENTU'RIATE. v. 4. [centurio, Lat.] 
Jo divide into hundreds. 
CENTURIA'TOR, 7. /. [from century.] A 
name given to hiſtorians, who diſtin- 
guiſh times by centuries ; which is ge- 
nerally the method of eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory. | 

The centuriators of Magdeburg were the firſt 
that diſcovered this grand impoſture. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

CEenTU'R1ON. #. , [centurio, Latin.] A 

military officer among the Romans, who 
commanded an hundred men. 

Have an army ready, ſay you ?>A moſt royal 
one. The centurions, and their charges, diſtinctly 
billeted in the entertainment, and to be on foot at 
an hour's warning. Shakeſpeare. 


| CENTURY. ». / [centuria, Lat.] 


1. A hundred: uſually employed to ſpe- 
cify time; as, the ſecond century. 

The nature of eternity is ſuch, that, though 
our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may ſeem 
to have grown older by having been enjoyed fo 
many ages, yet will they really {ill continue new. 

Boyle. 

And now etime's whiter ſeries is begun, 
Which in ſoft centuries ſhall ſmoothly run. Dryd. 

The liſts of biſhops are filled with greater num- 
bers than one would expect; but the ſucceſſion 
was quick in the three firſt centuries, becauſe the 
biſhop often ended in the nyc Addiſon. 

2. It is ſometimes uſed {imply for a hun- 
dred. 

Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Ro- 
mans into tribes, and the tribes into centuries or 
hundreds. a Spenſer. 

When with wood leaves and weeds I *ve ſtrew'd 

his grave, | 
And on it ſaid a century of pray'rs, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and ſigh. Shak. 


CEOL. An initial in the names of men, 
which ſignifies a ſhip or veſſel, ſuch as 
thoſe that the Saxons landed in. Gib/or. 

CE"PHALALGY, #. . [u:Þananyicn.] The 
headach. | | Die. 


is medicinal to the head, 

Cephalick medicines are all ſuch as attenuate the 
blood, ſo as to make it circulate eafily through 
the capillary veſls of the brain. 

Arbuthmit on Aliments. 

I drefied him up with foft folded linen, dipped 
in a cephalick balſam. f Wiſeman. 
CERA SI ES. u. f. [ueex5n;.} A ſerpent 
having horns, or ſuppoſed to have them. 

Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbena dire, 


6 i 4 


Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear. Milton. 


Ly 


| They defcribed an hyperbola, by thanging the 
centripetal into a centrifugal force. eyhe. | 


Dick. | 


CErHA' LICK, adj. Iv] That which | 


; 


Ce'nare. 2. /. [cerdy Lat. Ax. A * 


dicine made of wax, which, with dil, or 
ſome fofter ſubſtance, makes a confiſ- 
tenee fofter than a plaſter. Quinq. 
CE'RATED.,@4}. [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed ;. 
covered with wax. F 
To CERE. v. a. {from cera, Lat: wax. ] 
To wax, LIE | 
You ought to pierce the {kin with a needle, and 
ſtrong brown thread ccred, about half wn inch er 
the edges of the lips, © Wifiman. 
CEREBEL. a. /. ¶ cerebellum, Lat. Part of 
the brain. | 
In the head of man, the baſe of the brain and 
cerebel, yea, of the whole ſkull, is ſet gy the 
| | pe. 


horizon. 


Ce rECLOTH. 2. . [from crre and cloth. J. 
Cloth ſmeared over with glutinous mat- 


ter, uſed to wounds and bruiſes. 3 


Ihe ancient Egyptian mummies were ſiroude@ 

in a number of folds of linen, beſmeared with 

gunis, in manner of cereckth. _  Brcons 
CEREMENT. z. /. [from cera, Lat. * 
Cloths dipped in melted wax, wi 


which dead bodies were infolded Wh 


they were embalmed. | 

Let me not burſt in ignorance, but tell 

Why canonized bones, hearſed in earth, 
Have burſt their cerements ? Sbalg ede. 
CEREMONIAL. adj. [from ceremony. ] 
1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite ; 
ritual. | h | 
| What mockery will it be, 
To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends 
To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage! Sh. 

We are to carry it from the hand tv the heart, 
to improve a ceremenial nicety into a ſubſtantial 
duty, and the modes of civility into the realities 
of religion, 

Chriſt did take away that external ceremonial 
worſkip that was among the Jews. Stillimg fleet. 

2. Formal; obſervant of old forms. 
Oh monſtrous, ſuperſtitious puritan, 
Of refin'd manners, yet ceremonial man, 
That when thou meet'ſt one, with enquiring eyes 
Doft ſearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 
The filk and gold he wears. Donne. 
With dumb pride, and a ſet formal face, 
He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 
With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. 
Dryden. 
CEREMONIAL. #. /. [from ceremony. ] 
1. Outward form; external rite ; pre- 
ſcriptive formality. 

The only condition that could make it prudent 
for the clergy to alter the cercmonial, or any indif- 
ferent part, would be a reſolution in the legiſla- 
ture to prevent new ſects. __ Swift. 

2. The order for rites and forms in the 
Romiſh church. | 5 

CEREMO'NIALNESS, 2. , [from ceremo- 
nial.] The quality of being ceremonial; 
over-much uſe of ceremony. 

CEerEMO NIOUS. adj. | from ceremony. 


1. Conſiſting of outward rites. | 
Under a different economy of religion, God was 
more tender of the ſhell and cercmonious part of his 


worſhip. South. 
2; Full of ceremony ; awful. 
O, the ſacritice, 
How ceremor:ious, ſolemn, and unearthly 
It was i' th' offering! Shakeſpeare. 


3. Attentive to outward rites, or preſerip- 
tive formalities, | 
You are too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lord; 
Too ccremonions and traditional, Shae!$tare. 


4. Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of 


civility ; formally reſpectful. 
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CE R 
They have a ſet of cerencuicut phraſes, that run 
through all ranks and degrees among them. 
. 1 | Addiſon's Guardian. 
5. Obſervant of the rules of civility. 
Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 
And loving fare wel, of our ſeveral friends. Shak. 
6. Civil and formal to a fault. 


The old caitiff was grown ſo cercmenious, as he 


would needs accompany me ſome miles in my way. 
LIVES Sidney. 
CEREMONIOUSLY. adv. | from ceremoni- 


.ous.] In a ceremonious manner; for- 
mally ; reſpectfully. F 
Teremonicuſly let us prepare 

Some welcome tor the miſtreſs of the houſe. 

h La | Shakeſpearce 
 CerxEmo'nIOUSNESS. 2. , [from ceremo- 
nious.] Addictedneſs to ceremony; the 

uſe of too much ceremony. | 
CEREMONY. 2. /. [| ceremonia, Lat.] 
1. Ontward 'fite ; external form in reli- 
gion. 5 
Bring her up to the high altar, that ſne may 
The ſacred ceremonies partake. Spenſer. 
* He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 


Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shakeſp. 
| . Ditrobe the images, 
If you find them deck'd with ceremony. Shakeſp. 
2. Forms of civility. | 
The ſauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakeſpeare. 


Not to uſe ceremoni2s at all, is to teach others 
not to uſe them again, and ſo diminiſh reſpect to 
himſelf. Bacon. 


3. Outward forms of ſtate. 
| What art thou, thou idle ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worſhippers ? 
Art thou aught elſe but place, degree, and form? 
| Shazeſpeare. 
; A coarſer place, | 
Where pomp and ceremonies enter'd not 
Where greatneſs was ſhut out, and highneſs well 
forgot. Dryden's Fablcs. 
CE'ROTE. 2. / The ſame with cerate; 
which ſee. 7 
In thoſe which are critical, a cerote of oil of 
'olives, with white wax, hath hitherto ſerved my 
purpoſe, Wiſeman. 
CERTAIN. adj. [certus, Lat.] 
1. Sure; indubitable; unqueſtionable; 
undoubted; that which cannot be queſ- 
tioned, or denied. 
"Thoſe things are certain among men, which can- 
not be denied without obſtinacy «nd folly. 7.7. 
This the mind is equally certain of, whether 
. thele ideas be more or leſs general. Locle. 
2. Reſolved; determined. 
However I with thee have fix'd my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, 
Conſort with thee. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
3. Undoubting; put paſt doubt. | 
This form before Alcyone preſent, 

To make her certain of the ſad event. Dryden. 
4. Unfailing ; which always produces-the 
expected effect. ee 

J have often wiſhed that I knew as cc tai a re- 
medy for any other diſtemper. Acad, 
5. Conftant ; never failing to be; not ca- 
ſual. | | 
Virtue, that directs our wavs 
Through certair. dangers to uncertain praiſes Diyd. 
6. Regular; ſettled; ſtated. 
You thall gather a certain rate. Exodus. 
Who calls the council, ſtates a certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the wiy ? 
| 3 . Pope. 
The preparation fer your ſupper ſhews your . 
tai hours. Cotter. 
2 | 


Ver RR . - 


7. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome ; as, a cer- 
tain man told me this. „ 
How bad ſoever this faſhion may juſtly be ac- 
counted, certain of the ſame countrymen do. paſs 
far beyond it. "2 Carew's Survey. 
Some certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 
From noiſe of our own drums. - Shakeſpeare. 
Let there be certain leather bags made of ſeveral 
bigneſſes, which, for the matter of them, ſhould 
be tractable. f Wilkins. 
CERTAINLY, adv. [from certain.] 
1. Indubitably ; without queſtion ; with- 
out doubt. 749 | | 
Certainly he that, by thoſe legal means, cannot 
be ſecured, can be much leſs ſo by any private at- 


Decay of Piety. |. 


. B 
What preciſe collection of ſimple ideas modeſty 
or frugality ſtand for, in another's uſe, is not ſo 
certainly known. Lickes 
2. Without fail. 3 
CERTAINNESS..z. , [from certain.] The 
ſame with certainty. Thee | 
CERTAINTY, 2. . [from certain.] 
1. Exemption from doubt. 8 ; 


* 


Certainty is the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of our ideas. | Locke. 
2. Exemption from failure; as the certainty 
of an event, or of a remedy. - | 
3- That which is real and fixed. 
Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do; for certainties 
Or are paſt remedies, or timely knowing, =. 
The remedy then born. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Regularity ; ſettled ſtate. 
CERT ES. adv. [certes, Fr.] Certainly ; 
in truth; in ſooth: an old word. 


Certcs, Sir Knight, you've been too much to | 


blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſe ſhame, 
Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name. Spenſ. 
For, certcs, theſe are people of the iſland. 
| Sbakeſpeare. 
Certes, our authors are to blame. Hndibras. 
CERTIFICATE. z. J. [| certificat, low Lat. 
he certifies. ] 3 
1. A writing made in any court, to give 
notice to another court of any thing 
done therein, | Covell, 
2. Any teſtimony. | 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a protec- 
tion. L'Eſtrange. 

J can bring certificates that I behave myſelf ſo- 
berly before company. Addiſon. 

To CERN TIT Y. v. a. [certißer, Fr.] 
1. To give certain information of. 

The Englich ambaſſadours returned out of Flan- 
ders from Maximilian, and certified the king that 
he was not to hope for any aid from him. Bacon. 

This is deſigned to certify thoſe things that are 
confirmed of God's favours Hammind's Fundam. 

2. It has of before the thing told, after the 
perſon told; as, 1 certiſed you of the fact. 

CERTIORARI. n. , [ Latin.] A writ 
iſſuing out of the chancery, to call up 
the records of a cauſe therein depending, 
that juſtice may be done ; upon com- 
plaint made by bill, that the party, 
who ſeeks the ſaid writ, hath received 
hard dealing in the ſaid court. Covell, 

CERTITUDE. 2. / | certitudo, Lat.] Cer- 
tainty ; freedom from doubt; infallibi- 
lity of proof. | | 

1 hey thought at firſt they dream'd: for *twas 

| offence: „„ x 
With them, to queſtion certitude of ſenſe. Dryden. 
There can be no majus and minus in the cer- 


titade ve have of things, wacther by 3 
1 


ES - 


demonſtration, or any other way of eonfequeny, 
3 . Grew's Cooles a 
CE RVICAL. adi. [ cerwicalis, Lat.] Re. 
longing to the neck. £ 

The aorta, bending a little u 
e de ens fr 
down Again, forms che deſcending trunk. Chad 
CERU'LEAN. |) adj. [<eruleus, Lat.) Bike 
Cerv"LEOVUS. bee. 5 
It afforded a ſolution with now a 

touch of ſky colour, but nothing 

the ccrulecus tincture of ſilver. 
From thee the ſaphire ſolid ether takes, 
Tubonſeni June, 


nd then a l 
near ſo wr g 
Bk, 
Its hue cerulcan. : 
CErRVULIFICK. adj. [from cerulecus.) Har. 
ing the power to produce a blue coloyr 
The ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubificl, . 
lifick, and others, are ſeparated one from andi 


| Civ. 

CERUMEN. 2. , [Latin.] The war « 
excrement of the ear. | 

CE RUSE. u. /. [cerufſa, Lat.] White lead. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is gf 
a white colour; whence many other things, r. 
ſembling it in that particular, are by ch;mif; 
N ceruſe; as the ceruſe of antimony, and the 

>" 5 . 

CESAREAN. adj. [from Ce/ar.] 

The Ceſarcan ſection is cutting a child out f 

the womb, either dead or alive, when it can; 

otherwiſe be delivered. Which circum?ance, i: 

is Laid, firſt gave the name of Ceſar to the Roman 

family ſo called. ; Quincy, 

CESS. . /. [probably corrupted from 1; 

ſee Cense ; though imagined by Jiu; 
to be derived from /ai/irs, to ſeize.] 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of: 
place,.rated according to their property, 

The like ceſs is alſo charged upon the country 
ſometimes for victualling the ſoldiers, when they 
lie in garriſon, Ster on. 

2. The act of laying rates. 

3. [from ceſſe, Fr.] It ſeems to have been 
uſed by Shakeſpeare for bounds or limits, 
though it ſtand for rate, reckoning, 

I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Cutts's ſad4le, put a fe 
flocks in the point; the poor jade is wrung in the 
withers out of all ceſs. Sbateſp. Henry IV. 

To Ckss. v. a. | from the noun.] To rate; 


to lay charge on. 5 

We are to conſider how much land there is in 
all Ulſter, that, according to the quantity trerevh 
we may ceſs the ſaid. rent, and allowance ing 
thereout. Spenſer en Irelira. 


Lung. 


CEssok. 5 

CESSATION. 2. /.: [cgſatio, Lat.] 

1. A ſtop; a reſt. | 
The day was yearly obſerved forsa feſtival, by 
ceſſation from labour, and by retvriuny wor 

True piety, without eee toſt 
By theories, the practick part is loſt, 

2. Vacation; ſuſpenſion. 7 

There had been a mighty confuſion of tuns 
an interruption and perturbation of the orf, 
courſe, and a cation and ſuſpenſion ot the bes 
of nature. IVeoedzvard's Natural Hild. 


' 
pA 
Der ah 


from politicks. Addiſers Freeboiders 
3. End of action; the ſtate of ceaſing to 
ä i 85 WR” 

The ſerum, which is mixed with an alkiU, mY 
poured out to that which is mixed with an bs 
raiſeth an eſferveſcence; at the ceſ/aricn of . 
the ſalts, of which the acid was compoled, uy 
regenerated, / ' Arbuthnat on Auiment. 
4. A pauſe of hoſtility, without ben : 
When the ſuccours of the poor p_— 24 
Ireland were diverted, I was intreated to ark 
ſome reſpite, by a cgſutien. Fang Choe 


To Ckss. v. 2. To omit a legal duty. See 


The riſing of a parliament is a kind of c, 


* CESSA'VHT, 
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without 
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nn 
Cr. 1. ,. Latin. 


| ies vi 7 ! ground that 

rit that lies upon this genera grunts tha 

4 1 againſt whom it is brought, hath, tor 
the bene omitted to, perform ſuch lervice, or pay 
es as be is obliged by his tenure; and hath 
. upon his land or tenement, ſufficient goods 
ve, dels ro be diſtrained. Cowell 
CesSTB1 LITT. 4. # \ ri 
Latin. ] The quality of receding, or giv- 
ing way, without reſiſtance. th 
7? the ſubje&t ſtrucken be of a proportionate. 
e/io3lity, it ſeems to dull and deaden the ſtroke; 
a e if the thing ſtrucken be hard, the N 
loſe no force, but to work a greater effect. 
N ; Digby on the Soul. 


4 


Cs LE. adj. [from cedo, cum, Lat.] 


Eaſy to give way. 


If the parts of the ſtrucken body be 0 th: 


coſtble, as without difficulty, the ſtroke can divide 
them, then it enters into ſuch a body, till it has 
ſpent its force. 5 
C:'s$10N. 2. J [ celſtan, Fr. ceſſio, Lat.] 
1. Retreat; the act of giving way. 
Sound is not produced without ſome reſiſtance, 
either in the air or the body percuſſed; for if there 


be a mere yielding, or con, it produceth no ſound. | 


. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Reſignation ; the act of yielding up or 
quitting to another, | 

A parity in their council would make and ſecure 

the beſt peace they can with France, by a ceſſion of 

landers to that crown, in exchange for other pro- 

VINCeSs 


celionary bankrupt, one who has deliver- 

ed up all his effects, Martin, 
CESSMENT. 2. , [from ce/s.] An aſſeſſ- 

ment or tax. Dic. 
Cx'ssox. 2. % [from ceo, Lat.] 

In law, he that ceaſeth or neglecteth ſo long to 
perform a duty belonging to him, as that by his 
cel, or cefling, he incurreth the danger of law, 
d hath, or may have, the writ ceſſavit brought 
ut hin. Where it is ſaid the tenant ceſſeth, 
fuck phraſe is to be underſtood as if it were ſaid, 
the tenant ceſſeth to do that which he ought, or 
5 dound, to do by his land or tenement. Csavell. 

CESTUS. a. J [Latin.] The girdle of 
Venus, | 

Venus, without any ornament but her own 
veauties, not ſo much as her own ce/tas. 

CHE Aaddifen's SpeRater, 
C:Ta'cEOUS. adj, [from cete, whales, 
Lat.] Of the whale kind. 


Such fiſhes as have lungs or reſpiration are not 
thout the WEZZ0N, as whales and cetacecus ani- 


4 | 
Male. Brogun's Vulgar Erriurs. | 


He hath created variety of theſe cetacecus fiſhes, 
which converſe chiefly in the northern ſeas, whoſe 
ole body being encompaſſed round with a co- 
Pious far or blubber, it is enabled to abide the great- 
ei cold of the ſea- water. Ray on the Creation. 
Chr. A note in the ſcale of muſick. 
Camut T am, the ground of all accord, 

A re, to lead Hortenſio's paſſion; . _  ' 
: mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, BA, 
Cfaut, that loves with all affection. Shakeſpeare, 
CH has, in words purely Engliſh, or fully 
naturalized, the ſound of /; a peculiar 
Pronunciation, which it is hard to de- 
{cribe in words. In ſome words derived 
from the French, it has the ſound of 
, as chaiſe; and, in ſome derived from 
the Greek, the ſound of &, as cholerick. 

HACE, See CHASE. 


Cyan, mn J. A ſort of fiſh, = 


7 


Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, whiting, 


tad, eels, congar, millet. Carcww's Surw. of Ceruꝛo. 


1. To warm with rubbing. 


[from cedo, cifſum, | 


3. To perfume, 


Digby on the Saul. 


Temple. ö 


Ces ARX. adj, [from cęſffon.] As, a 
] [ 1. To rage; to fret; to fume; to rave; 


5: CHAFE, u. 4. [echaifer, Fr.! 
| 4 


/ 


CHA x 


They laid him upon ſome of their garments, 
and fell to tub and chaſe him, till they brought 
him to recover both breath, the ſervant, and 
warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

At laſt, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to chafe her ſkin. . 
85 | | » Fairy Queen. 
Soft, and more ſoft, at ev'ry touch it grew; 
Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
The former maſs to form, and frame to uſe. Dryd. 
2. To heat by rage or hurry, . . | 
Have I not heard the ſea, puff d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with ſweat? Shak. 
Lilies more white than ſnow f 
Neu fall'n from heav'n, with violets mix'd, did 
grow 3 | Ro 
| "Whole ſcent ſo chaf*d the neighbour air, that you 
Would ſurely ſwear Arabick ſpices grew. Sucking. 
4. To make angry; to 1aflame paſſion. 
, Her interceſſion chaf d him fo, 
When ſhe for thy repeal was ſuppliant, _ 
That to cloſe priſon he commanded her. Shakeſp. 
An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of thoſe, 
who were reſolved to live or dic together. 
SLRS : © Sir Fobn Hayzeard. 
For all that he was inwardly chafed with the 
heat of youth and indignation, againſt his own 
people as well as the Rhodians, he modecated him- 
ſelf betwixt his own rage, and the offence of hjs 
ſoldiers. Knmclles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
This chaf d the boar; his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 


To CHAFE. wv. . | 


. to ball. 

Therewith he *gan full terribly to roar, 
And chaf d at that indignity right ſore. | 

Spenſer's Hub. Tale. 

He, will not rejoice ſo much at the abuſe of Fal- 

ſtaff, as he will chafe at the doctor's marrying my 
daughter. ' Shakeſpeares 
Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who trets, or where conſpirers are. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
How did they fume, and ſtamp, and roar, and 
chafe, 
And ſwear not Addiſon himſelf was ſafe. Pope. 
2. To fret againſt any thing. 
Once upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Ty ber chafing with his ſhores, 
| Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſare 
The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th' unnumber's idle pebbles chafes, 
1 be heard ſo high. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
HAPE. z. % [from the verb.] A heat; 
a rage; a fury; a paſſion; a fume; a 
pett ; à fret; a ſtorm. 

When' Sir Thomas More was ſpeaker of the 
parliament, wich his wiſdom and, eloquence he ſo 
croſſed a pukpoſe of cardinal Wolſey's, that the 
cardinal, in a cafe, ſent for him to Whitehall. 


CHA 


Pleaſure with inſtruction ſhould be join's 


So take the corn; and leave the cha behind, Dr yd... 


He ſet beforg him a ſack of wheat, as it had 
been juſt threſhed out of the ſheaf; he then bid 
him' pick out the cba from among the corn, and 
lay it aſide by itſelf. 1 8 88 
2. It is uſed for any thing worthleſs. 
To CHA'FFER. v. 1. ¶ laufen, Germ. 
to buy. ] To treat about a bargain; to 
haggle; to bargain. : 
Nor rode himſelf to Paul's, the publick fair, 
To chafſir for preferments with his gold, 
Where biſhopricks and finecures are ſold. - | 
421 h Dryden's Fables. 
The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging 


about this or t' other ceremony, is but like open- 


ing a few wickets, and leaving them a- jar. Swift. 


In diſputes with chairmen, when your maſter - 


ſends you to chaffer with them, take pity, and tell 
your maſter that they will not take a farthing 


leſs. _ Swifts 
To CHa'FFER: v. a. [The active ſenſe is 
obſolete. ] | . 
1. To buy. 


\ He chaffer'd chairs in which churchmen were et, 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spegſer. 
2. To exchange, | 
Approaching nigh, he never ſtaid to greet, 
Ne chaſer words, proud courage to provoke. 
i F. airy Queen. 
CHa'FFERER., 7. , [from chafer.] A 


> wax pk bargainer ; purchaſer. 
H 


A'FFERN. 7. /. [from e/ſchauffer, Fr. 

to heat. ] A veſlel for heating water. Die, 
CHa'FFERY. . from chafer.)] Traf- 
fick; the practice of buying and ſelling. 
The third is, merchandize and chafery ; that 

is, buying and ſelling. Spenſer*s State of Ireland, 
CHA'FFINCH. z. J. | from chaffand finch.}] 
A bird ſo called, becauſe it delights in 
chaff, and is by ſome much admired 
for its ſong. + Phillips*s World of Words. 
The chaffinch, and other ſmall birds, are inju- 
rious to ſome fruits, - Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


CHA'FFLESS. adj. [from chaff.] Without 


chaff, 
The love I bear him, ; 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffleſs. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Cna"rFWEED. ». J. [gnaphalium, Lat.] 
An herb, the ſame with cudwweed ; which 


ſee. | 
CuA Fry. adj. [from chaff.] Like chaff; 
full of chaff; Tight. 1 
If the ſtraͤws be light and chaffp, and held at 
a reaſonable diſtance, they will not riſe unto the 
middle. Brown's Fulgar Erriurs. 
Fhe moſt flight and chafy opinion, if at a great 
remove from the preſent age, contracts a venera- 
tion. : Glantilics 


' Camden's Remains. | CHATFINGDISH. n. /. [from chefs and 


At this the knight grew high in chafe, 
And ftaring turiouliy on Ralph, "1 
He trembled. Hudilras. 
CHAFP-wax. v. * An officer belonging 
to the lord chancellor, who fits the wax 
for the ſealing of writs. . Harris. 
Cara FER. a. I ceapon, Sax. ever, Dutch.) 
An inſect; a fort of yellow beetle. 
CnAFPERT. z. / A forge in an iron mill, 
where the iron is wrought into complete 
bars, and brought to perfection. Phillips. 
CHAFF. z. J [ceap,, Sax. Af, Dutch. | 
1. The huſks of corn that are ſeparated 
by threſhing and winnowing. 
We ſhallbgwinnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That ev'n owRorn ſhall ſeem as light as chaf, 


1 


And good from bad End no partitions Shaks N. IV. 70 0 CHAGR I" Ne P's fs [chagriner, Fr. 1 To 


1 


diſh.) A veſſel to make any thing hot 


in; a portable grate for coals. 
Make proof of the incorporation of ſilver and 


= tin in equal quantities, whether it will endure the 


ordinary fire which b-longeth to chafingdifhes, poi- 
nets, and ſuch other ſilver veſſels. : 
Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 


CHACRT N. z. . [chagrine, Fr.] III hu- 


mour; vexation ; fretfulneſs; peeviſli- 
neſs. It is pronounced ſphagreen. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; 
That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen. 


Pee? 


I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional 
inconveniencies and chagrins, more than their 
ſmall remain of life ſeemed deſined to undergo. 

72 3 Pope's Lotters. 
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CHA 
ven to put out of temper; to teaze; 
to make nneaſly. | 55 
GHAIN. . / [chaive, Er. „ 
1. A ſeries of links faſtened one within 
another. = 

And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it upon 

; Jaſeph's hand, and put a gold chain about his neck. 

| Gengſis, Ke 42. 

2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter; ſome- 
thing witk which priſoners are bound. 

Still in conſtraint your ſuff ring ſex remains, 

Z Or bound in formal, or in real chains. ; Pope. 
3. Aline of links with which land 15 mea- 
ſured, 

A ſurveyor may as ſoon, with his chair, mea- | 
ſure out infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher, by the! 
quickeſt flight of mind, reach it; or, by thinking, 
e Its py Locke. 

4. A ſeries linked together, as of cauſes 
or thoughts ; a ſucceſſion; a ſubordina- 
tion. 2 

Thoſe fo miſtake the Chriſtian religion, as to 
think it is only a chain of fatal drcrevs, to deny 
ail liberty of man's choice toward good or evil. 

WO | | Hammcnd. 

As there is pleaſure in the right exerciſe of any 
faculty, ſo eſpecially in that of right reaſoning 
which is ſtill the greater, by how much the conſe- 
quences are more clear, and the chains of them 
more long. Aurnct's Theory of the Earth. 

To CHaix. wv. a. [from the noun. 
1. To faſten or bind with a chain. 

They repeal daily any wholeſome act eftablithed 
againſt the rich, and provide more piercing ſtatutes 
daily to chain up and reſtrain the poor. 

Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 

The mariners he chained in his own gallevs for 

| Naves, Knolles. 

Or march'd I chain'd behind the hoſtile car, 
The victor's paſtime, and the ſport of war! Prior. 

They, with joint force oppreſſion chaining, ſet 
Imperial juſtice at the helm. 7 honyone 


2. To enflave; to keep in ſlavery. 


The monarch was ador'd, the people chain'd. 
Prior. 
This world, 'tis true, © 
Was made for Cæſar, but for Titus too: 
And which more bleſt? who chain d his country, 


| lay, 
Or he whoſe virtue figh'd to loſe a day? Pope. 
3. To keep by a chain. 5 
The admiral ſeeing the mouth of the haven 
chaincd, and the caſtles full of ordnance, and 
ſtrongly manned, durſt not attempt to enter. 
SP Kiclles's Hiſtsry of the Turks. 
4. To umte. | 
O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 
And in this vow do chain my ſoul with thine. 
Shakeſpearce 


CrHa'ineumy. 2. , [from chain and 


pump.] A pump uſed in large Engliſh | 


veſſels, which is double, ſo that one riſes 
as the other falls. It yields a great 
quantity of water, works eaſily, and is 
eaſily mended ; but takes up a great 
deal of room, and makes a diſagreeable 
noiſe. Chambers. 

It is not long fince the firiking of the top- 


maſt, a wonderful great eaſe to great ſhips, both | 


at ſea and in harbour, hath been deviſed ; toge- 
ther with the chainpump, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did; and we have 
lately added the bonnet and the drabble. 


| Raleigb's Eſſays. 

Cna'ins nor. 2. / [from chain 232 | 

Two bullets or half bullets, faſtened 

together by a chain, which, when they 

My open, cutèeaway whatever is before 
them. | 


I 


1. A cup; a bowl. | 


Ain fa fights, oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn | 


CHALDER. 
CA LDRON. 


On ALICE. . , [calic, Sax. calice, Fr. 


CHA 


of cke high, and the calf of the leg, we torn off 
428 and ſplinters. X = Mn Surgery. | 


CHAIN WORK. . /; [from chain and 


aber.] Work with open ſpaces like 


the links of a chain. 

Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of chaimuer k, 
for the chapiters which were upon the tops of the 
pillars. i Kings. 

CHAIR, . [ chair, Fr.] 5 
1. A moveable ſeat. 

Whether thou chooſe Cervantes? ſerious air, 
Or laugh and ſhake in Rabelais' eaſy chair, . 
Or praiſe the court, or magnify mankind, i 
Or chy griev'd country's copper chains unbind. - | 

Pope. 

If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle „ 
with a back belonging to it, then a ſtopl is a feat 
for a fingie perſon, without a back. MWatts's Logich. 


2. A ſeat of juſtice, or of authority. | 
He makes for England, here to #laim the 
CLOWN a . 72 

Is the chair wy Is the ſword unſway d? 
Y Is the king dead! Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
If thou be that princely eagle's bird, 6 

Show thy deſcent by gazing gainſt the ſun; | 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, ſay ; : 
Either that 's thine, or elſe thou wert not his. 
Shakeſpeare : 


4 


The honour'd gods 
Keep Rome in ſafety, and the chairs of juſtice 
Supply with worthy men. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Her grace ſat down to reſt awhile, 
In a rich chair of ſtate, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
The committee of tae Commons appointed Mr. 
Pym to take the chair. Clarenden. 


In this high tepple, dn a chair of ſtate, | 
The ſeat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryd. En. 
3. A vehicle born by men; a ſedan. 


Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 

And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair. Pepe. 
CHAIRMAN. 2. from chair and man.] 
1. The preſident of an aſſembly. 

In aſjemblies generally one perſon is choſen 
chairman or moderator, to keep the ſeveral ſpeakers 
to the rules of order. Watts. 

2. One whoſe trade it 1s to carry a chair. 

One elbows him, one juſtles in the ſhole; 

A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole. Dryd. 

Troy chairmen bore the wooden fteed, 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed 

Thoſe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 

Inſtead of paying chairmen, run them through. 

| Sevift. 
CHaAlsE. 2. , [chaiſe, Fr.] A carriage of 

pleaſure drawn by one horſe. 
— Inſtead of the chariot he might have ſaid the 
chaiſe of government; for a chaiſe is driven by the 
perſon that fits in it. Addiſon. 
CHALCO'GRAPHER. 2. /. [ yaruwyeu@ 3," 
of XaMu©-, braſs, and YeaPw, to write 
or engrave.] An engraver in braſs. 


CHALGO"GRAPHY. 2. . [xa)zoycadic.] 

Engraving m braſs, 
n. /. A dry Engliſh mea- 
ſure of coals, conſiſting of 
Cra"upRoOnN, ] thirty-ſix buſhels heaped 
up, according to the ſealed buſhel kept 
at Guildhall, London. The chaldror } 
ſhould weigh two thouſand pounds. 
Chambers. 


calix, Lat.] 


When in your motion yeu are hot, & 

And, that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd him 

A chalice for the nonce. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is generally uſed for A, cup uſed in 


acts of worſhip. 


CHALK. 2. /. ſcealc, 


All the church at that time did net think em- 


CH A 
blematical figyras _vatawfl OD MENtt of evra 


c Halices. «lms f 
Crna LICE D. a/. [from calix, Lat, t was 


of a flower.] Having a cell deco 
plied by 8 or cup: 25. 


hakeſpeare to a flows. 

* Wer ; 

now obſolete. | ver, but 
Fark, bark! the lark at heav'n' 

And Phebus *gins ariſe, s gate gz, 

| is ſteeds to water at theſe ſprings, 


On cbalic'd flowers that lies, Shake, 
UL 


cealc an 
calck, Welſh.] . F 
Chall: is a white foſſile, uſually rec 
but by ſome ranked among the dale. 1 
in medicine as an abſorbent, and is Ch. 
curing the heartburn. Ch ug 
He maketh all the ſtones of the altar ny 
ſtones, that are beaten in ſunder. : os 
Chalk is of two forts ; the hard, gr; wer 
chalk, which is beſt for lime; and a loft, wt 
chalk, which is beſt for lands, becauſe t erl. 
diflolves with rain and froſt. L. 
Wich cba/k I firſt deſcribe a circle here, 
Where theſe ethereal ſpirits mutt appear, Dri, 
To CHALK. v. a. {from the noun, } 
1. To rub with chalk. 
The beaſtly rabble then came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 
And tals and ſhopboards in vaſt ſwarms, 
With new cha/k'd bills and ruſty arms. Hulisr1, 


2. To manure with chalk, 

Land that is chalked, if it is not well dunged, 
will receive but little benefit from a ſecond au. 
ing ® M rf : e, 

3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 

Being not propt by anceſtry, whoſe grace 
Cbalks ſucceſſours their way. Shakeſpeare, 

His own mind chalked out to him the juſt pra. 
portions and meaſures of behaviour to his fellas. 
Creatures. Huth. 

With theſe helps I might at leaſt have cal 
out a way for others, to, amend my crrours in 4 
like deſign. Drydr, 

The time falls. within the compaſs here chal 
out by nature, very punctually. 

| Woodwward's Natura! Nia. 

CHALK-CUTTER. 2. / {from chal and 
cut.] A man that digs chalk. 

Shells, by the ſeamen called chalk eggs, are dug 

up commonly in the cha/k-pits, where the <a; 
cutters drive a great trade with them. Md. 
CHALK-PIT. z. , [from call and pi. 
A pit in which chalk is dug. Ses 
CHALK-CUTTER, 
CHALE N. adj. [from chall.] 
1. Conſiſting of chalk ; white with chalk, 

As far as I could ken the cha cliff, 
When from thy ſhore the tempeſt beat us back, 

I ſtood upon the hatches in the ſtorm. Sat fate 

That bellowing beats on Dover's cdl o 

. Rite 
2. Impregnated with chalk. : 

Cay water towards the top of earth 15 19 

fretting. | _ 
To CHA'LLENGE. vv. a. [| chalenger, Fr. 
1. To call another to anſwer for an offence 

by combat. 3 

The prince of Wales ſtept forth before the bine. 
And, nephew, challeng'd you to ſingle fight, Sat 

2. To call to a conteſt. : 

Thus form'd for ſpeed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Pg. 

I challenge any man to make any po 7 
power by right of fatherhood, either intelligible 0 

Lacks 
poſſible. 
3. To accufe. 8 

Many of them be ſuch loſels and ſcattet 2 
as that they cannot eaſily by mg Nene * 

| act. 
when they are challenged for any — a 
. : a f | Were 


Wer! 


Whom 
4. In I 


ot an) 
Thor 
are to | 
of appe 
make di 
5. Jo c 
That 
of chief 
thily che 
Whic 
That u. 
Where 1 
And ! 
To you, 
So muct 
Due tot 
Hod y 
Did cha! 
So wh 
A famiſ] 
Roars lo 
Hat 
That til 
And cha 
6. To ca 
condit 
J will 
give me 
LONTYs 
Canalo 


1. A ſun 
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CHA 


c'd perſon of 2 * * 22 q 
Fallenge for unkindneſs. 
TIE Shakeſpeare. 


In law.] To object to the impartiality 5 


were the gra 
v nom I may ra 


any one. [See the noun. ] _ q 
3 only twelve are ſworn, yet twenty-four | 
o be returned, to ſupply the defects or want 


— 
wy appearance of thoſe that are challenged off or 
make defaults 4 8 * # 5 Hale. 
o claim as due. e 
N 1 inence 


That divine order, whereby the . 
of chiefeſt acceptation is by the beſt things wor- 
thily challengeds Hacker. 
Which oi you, ſhall we ſay, doth love us moſt ? 
That we our largeſt bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shakeſp. 
And ſo much duty as my mother ſhew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father; 
So much I challenge, that I may profeſs 
Due to the Moor, my lord. Shakeſpeare. 
Hod you not been their father, theſe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Shakeſpeare. 
So when a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood, 
A famiſh'd lion, iſſuing from the wood, | 
Rears loudly fierce, and challenges the food. Dryd. 
Haſt thou yet drawn o'er young Juba ? 
That fill would recommend thee more to Cæſar, 
Ard challenge better terms. Addiſon. 
6. To call any one to the performance of 


conditions. | 
I will now challenge you of your promiſe, to 
ge me certain rules as to the principles of bla- 
ronry. Peac ham on Draxving. 
CaallENGE. a. / [from the verb.] 
1. A ſummons to combat. 
I never in my li fe 
Did hear a challeage urg'd more modeſtly, 
2. A demand of ſomething as due. 
Taking for his younglings cark, 
Leſt greely eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Pry with oker did their ſhoulders mark. Sidney. 
There mutt be no challenge of ſuperiority, or diſ- 
countenancing of freedom. Collier of Frienaſbip. 
z. {In law.] An exception taken either 


Shak. 


againſt perions or things ; perſons, as in | 


allize to the jurours, or any one or more 
of them, by the priſoner at the bar. 
Challenge made to the jurours, is either 
made to the array, or to the polls: chal- 
lenge made to the array, is when the 
whole number is excepted againſt, as 
partially empannelled ; challenge to or 
by the poll, is when ſome one or more 
are excepted again, as not indifferent: 


challenge to the jurours is divided into] 


challenge principal, and challenge for 
cauſe : challenge principal is that which 
tie law allows without cauſe alleged, 
or farther examination; as a priſoner at 


the bar, arraigned upon felony, may |: 
peremptorily challenge to the number of | 
twenty, one after another, of the jury 
empannelled upon him, alleging no 

Covell. | 


cauſe, 
Ven are mine enemy, I make my challenge, 
A. on ſhall not be my judge. Shakeſpeare. 
»EA LLENGER, 2. J. from challenge.] 


. One that defles or ſummons another to 


combat. 
Young man, have you challenged Charles the 
Wreſtler 
do, fair princeſs; her is the general chellenger. Shak. 
Death was denounc'd; 
Ke wok the ſummons, void of fear, 
ard unconcernedly caſt his eyes around, 


AS if to find and: dare the grieſly challenger. I ryd. | 


z, One that claims ſuperiority. 
7 Whoſe worth 
00 challenger on mount of all the age, 
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tr ker perfeclions, Shak ;ſpeare. 
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HAU DR. . /. [French.] 


CHA 


3 


3. Aclaimant ; one that requires ſome- 


thing as of right. 
Earneſt challengers there are of trial, by ſome 
publick diſputation. | 


; Hooker, 
CHALY BEATE. adj. [from chalybs, Lat. 


ſteel.] Impregnated with iron or ſteel ; 
having the qualities of ſteel, | 
The diet ought to ſtrengthen the ſolids, ' al- 
lowing ſpices and wine, and the uſe of chalybeate 
waters. . Arbuthnot en Diet. 
The beat 
of the drum which declares a ſurrender. 
Several French battalions made a ſhew of refiſt- | 
ance; but, upon our preparing to fill up a little 
foile, in order to attack them, they beat the ba- 
made, and ſent us charte blanche. Addiſon. 
CHAMBER. . /. [chambre, Fr. camera, 
Lat. fambr, Welſh.] : 
1. An apartment in a houſe ; generally 
uſed for thoſe appropriated to lodging. 


; Bid them come forth, and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 
Till it cry, Sleep to death. Shakeſpeare. 

When we have mark'd with hoſe ſleepy 

two, 
Of his own chamber. Shakeſpeare, 

A natural cave in a rock may have ſomething 

not much unlike to parlours or chambers. Bertlcy. 
2. Any retired room. 
The dark caves of death, and chambers of the 
grave. Prior. 
3. Any cavity or hollow. 

Petit has, from an examination of the figure of 
the eye, argued againſt the poſſibility of a film's 
exiſtence in the poſteriour chamber. Sharpe 

4. A court of juſtice. | 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anſwer is 
not admitted, wiz. I do not believe it, as the matter 
is propounded and alleged. Aylife's Parergan. 


5. The lower part of a gun where the | 


charge is lodged. 
6. A ſpecies of great gun. | | 
Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, 


chambers, arquebuſe, muſket, &c. | 
Camden's Remains. 


7. The cavity where the powder is lodged 
in a mine, 

To CHA'MBER, v. #, [from the noun.] | 

1, To be wanton ; to intrigue. 


Let us walk honeſtly as in the day, not in riot- | 
ing and drunkenneſs, not in chambering and wan- | 


tonnels., 5 Romans. 


2. To reſide as in the chamber. 


The beſt blood chamber d in his boſom. Shak: | 
Cana MBERER. z. J. [from chamber.] A 


man of intrigue. 
he ve not thote ſoft parts of converſation, 
Thar chambercrs have. Shazeſpeare, 


Cra MBERPELLOW. 7. from chamber | 


and fe/7ow,] One that lies in the ſame, 
chamber. 


It is my fortune to have a amòerfelluao, with 


whom I agree very well in many ſentiments. 
Spect᷑ator. 
CHa'MBERLAIN. 2. J. from chamber. 
1. Lord great chamberlain of England is 
the ſixth officer of tlie crown; a conſi- 


of every thing in the houſe of lords; 


he diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate; under 
him are the gentleman uſher of the |. 
black rod, yeomen uſhers, and door- 
To this office the duke of | 


keepers. 
Ancaſter makes an hereditary claim. 
| Chambers. 


2. Lord chamberlain of the houſeicold has 


the overfight of all officers belonging to 


8 
derable part of his function is at a co- |; 
ronation; to him belongs the proviſion | 


CHA 


the king*s chambers, except the pre- 


cin& of the bedchamber. Chambers. 
HFHumdbly complaining to her deity, | 
Got my lord. chamberlain his liberty. Shakeſpeare. 
He was made lord ſteward, that the ſtaff of 
chamberlain might be put into the hands of his 
brother. | Clarendon. 
A patriot is a fool in every age, 
Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ſtage. Pope. 
3- A ſervant who has the care of the 
chambers, 
Think'ft thou = 
That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 
Will pur thy ſhirt on warm ? Sbakeſpeare. 
When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlaim 
We will with wine and waſſel convince. Shakeſps 
He ſerv'd at firſt /Emilia's chamberlain. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, 
chamberlain of the exchequer, of Cheſter, 
of the city of London. Chambers. 
CHAMBERLAINSHIP. 2. . [from cham- 
berlain.] The office of a chamberlain. 


CHAuUBERMUAID. z. / [from chamber and 


maid.) A maid whoſe buſineſs is to 


dreſs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 
| Men will ngf hiſs, ; 
The chambermaid was named Ciſs. Ben FJonſone 
Some coarſe country wench, almoſt decay'd, 
Trudges to town, and firſt turns chambermaid. Pepe. 
When he doubted whether a word were intel- 
ligible cr no, he uſed to conſult one of his lady's 
chambermaids. Sift. 


If theſe nurſes ever preſume to entertain the - 


giris with the common follies practiſed by cham- 
bermaids among us, they are publickly whipped. 

- Swift. 
To CHA'MBLET. wv. 4. [from camelot. See 
CAuETLOr. ] To vary; to variegate. 

Some have the veins more varied and cham- 
bleted; às oak, whereof walnſcot is made. a 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtiry. 


CHa"mBREL of a horſe. The joint or bend-- 


ing of the upper part of the hinder leg.. 
Farrier's Di&.. 


CHAME"LEON. 2. /. | audition. | 

The chameleon has four feet, and on each foot 
three claws, Its tail is long; with this, as well 
as with its feet, it faſtens itſelf to the branches of 
trees. Its tail is flat, its noſe long, ending in an 
obtuſe point; its back is ſharp, its ſkin plaited, 
and jagged like a ſaw from the neck to the latt 
joint or the tail, and upon its head it bas ſome-- 
thing like a comb; like a fiſh, it has no neck 
Some have aſſerted, that it lives only upon air; 
but it has been obſerved to feed on flies, catched- 
with its tongue, which is about ten inches long, 
and three thick; made of white fleſh, round, but 

at at the end; or hollow and open, reſembling. 
an elephant's trunk. It alſo ſhrinks, and grows 
longer. This animal is ſaid to aſſume the colour 
of thoſe things to which it is applied; but our 
modern obſervers aſſure us, that its natural colour, 
when at reſt and in the ſhade, is a bluiſh grey ;. 
though ſome are yellow, and others green, but both 
of a ſmaller lind. When it is expoſed to the ſun, . 
the grey changss into a darker grey, inclining to a 


dun colour ; and its parts, which have leaſt of the 


light upon them, are changed into ſpots of dif- 
ferent colours. The grain of.its Kin, when the 
light deth not ſhine upon it, is like. cloth mixed 
witk many colours. Sometimes, when it is hand- 
led, it ſeems ſpeckled with dark. ſpots, inclining 
to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it ap- 
pears to be of a violet colour; and ſometimes, if 
it be wrapped up in linen, it is white; but it 
changes colour only in ſome parts of the body. 
| Calmet. 
A cbamelcon is a creature about the bigneſs of an 
ordinary Pzard; his head unproportionabi big, 
and his eyes great ;, he movsth his head without? 
writhing of his neck, which is inflexible, as: a: 
hog dott:;z- his back czooked,.bis Kin ſported _ 
irtle” 
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To CHa'MFER, v. a. [chambrer, Fr.] To 


CHA 
_ - little tumours, leſs eminent nearet᷑ the belly; his 
tail ſlender and long; on each foot he hath five 

* fingers, three on the outſide, and two on the in- 
nde; his tongue of a marvellous length in reſpect 

of his body, and hollow at the end, which he will 
launch out to prey upon flies; of colour green, and 
of a duſky yellow, brighter and-whiter towards the 
belly; yet ſpotted with blue, white, and red. 

| Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. : 


\ 
1 


I can add colours ev*n to the chamelecn ; | 
Change ere with Proteus, for advantage. Shak. 


One part dẽv ours the other, and leaves not ſo 
much as a mouthful of that popular air, which the 
chamelcons gaſp after. „ Decay of Picty. 

The thin cEamelcon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 

Dryden. 

As the chameleon, which is known 
To have no colours of his own, 

But borrows from his neighbour's hue 


His white or black, his green or blue. Prior. 


channel; to make furrows or gutters 
upon a column. 
CAMPER. I . / [from To chamfer.] 
CHAMFRET. 14 ſmall furrow or gutter 


on a column. 
CHA'MLET, z. . [See CAMELOT.] Stuff 


made originally of camel's hair. 
To make a cham/ct, draw five lines, waved over- 
thwart, if your diapering conſiſt of a double line. 
Peacham on Drago ing. 
Crna'mors. 2. /. [ chamois, Fr.] An animal 
of the goat kind, whoſe ſkin is made into 
ſoft leather, called among us ſhammy. 
Theſe are the beaſts which you Mall eat; the 
ox, the ſheep, and 'wild ox, and the chamsis. 
Deuteronemy. 
Cra'MoMILE. z. / [yauwpiaor] An 
odoriterous plant. | 
Cool violets, and orpine growing ſtill, 
Embathed ba!m, and cheerful galingale, | 
Freſh coſtmary, and breathtul chanmrile, 
Pull poppy, and drink quick'ning ſetuale. Sperſor, 
For though the chance, the more it is trodden 
on the faſter it grows; yet youth, the more it is 
waſted, the ſooner it wears. Sbakeſpcarc. 
Poſſet drink with chamcmile flowers. 
Flyer on the Humcurs. 
To Chauy. v. a. [ champayen, Fr.] 
1. To bite with a frequent action of the 
teeth. . | 
Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but 
in ſmoke, and betel is but champed in the mouth 
with a litule lime. | Bacon. 
The fiend reply'd not, overcome with rage; 
But, like a proud ſteed rein'd, went haughty on, 
Champing his iron curbs Niiton's Pas ade Loſt. 
At his command 
The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple tind, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 
Dryden. 
2. To devour, with violent action of the 


teeth. | 
A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, 
and the pieces left ſuch a delicious rougbneſs on 
my tongue, that I champecd up the remaining part. 
ö Spettator. 
To CHAur. v. 2. To perform frequently 
the action of biting. 
Muttering and cbamping, as though his cud had 
troubled him, he gave occaſion to Muſidor:s to 
come near him. Sidney. 
They began to repent of that they had done, and 
iĩrefully to champ upon the bit they had taken into 
their mouths. Hecker. 
His jaws did not anſwer equally to one another; 
but, by his frequent motion and champing with 
them, it was evident they were neither luxated nor 
fractured. 'F:- Wiſeman. 
CHa'mPalcN. 2. , [campagre, Fr.] A 
Hat open country, 1 5 


3. In law. 


To CHAMPIOR. v. a, [from the noun.] 


CHANCE. 1. . [chance, Fr.] 


C HA 


In the abuſes of the cuſtoms, meſeems, you have 


may at large ſtretch out your diſcourſe. | 
of Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

N Of all theſe bounds, 

With ſhadowy foreſts and with champaigns rich'd, 
We make thee lady. N Shakeſpeare. 
If two bordering princes have their territory 


will continually ſeek occaſion to extend his limits 
unto the further border thereof. Raleigh. 
Sir John Norris maintained à retreat without 
diiarray, by the ſpace of ſome miles, part of the 
way char:paign, unto the city of Gaunt, with leſs 
loſs of men than the enemy. Bacon. 
From his ſide two rivers flow'd, | 
Th' one winding, th' other ſtraight, and left be- 
tween 
Fair chempaign, with leſs rivers interven'd. Milton. 


CHa'MPERTORS. #. / [from champerty. 
In law.] Such as move ſuits, or cauſe 
them to be moved, either by their own 
or others procurement, and purſue, at 
their proper colts, to have part of the 
land in conteſt, or part of the gains, 

Covell, 

Cna"MPERTY, =. , [champart, Fr. In 
law.] A maintenance of any man in his 
ſuit, while depending, upon condition 
to have part of the thing when it is re- 
covered. | Cowell. 

CMHAMICGNON. 2. / [| champignen, Fr.] 
A kind of muſhroom. | 

He viler friends with doubtful muſhrooms treats, 
Secure for you, himſelf champignrns eats, Dryden. 


It has the reſemblance of a large champignon be- 
fore it is opened, branching out into a large round | 


knob. Mocdævard. 
CHAMPION. . / [ champion, Fr. campio, 
low Lat.] 


t. A man who undertakes a cauſe in ſingle 


combat. 
In many armies, the matter ſhould be tried by 
duel between two champions. Bacon. 
For hot, cold, moiit, and dry, four champions 
fierce, —\ : 
Strive here for maſt*ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. Milten's Paradiſe Laſt. 
O light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy! 
Dryden. 
At length the adverſe admirals appear, 
The two bold champions of each country's right. 
» Dryden. 


2. A hero; a ſtout warriour ; one bold in| 


conteſt. 
A ſtouter champiin never handled ſword. Sha. 
This makes you incapable of conviction; and 
they applaud themſelves as zealous champions for 
truth, when indeed they are contending for errour. 
| Locke. 


In our common law, ehampicn is taken no leſs 
for him that trieth the conbat in his own caſe, 
than for him that fighteth in the caſe of another. 

Covell, 


To challenge to the combat. 
The ſc2d of Banquo kings! 
Rather than ſo, come, Fate, into the lift, . 
And champion me to th' utterance. Shakeſpeare. 


1. Fortune; the cauſe of fortuitous events. 
As th' unthought accident is guilty - 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profeſs : 
Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance, and flies 
OF every wind that blows. Shakeſpeare. 
. The only man, of all that charce could bring 
To meet my arms, was worth the cenquering. 
Dryden... 


a fair champaign laid open to you, in which you 
1 


meeting on an open champaign, the more mighty 


Cna'nceaBLE. adj, [from Dance 


IT" : © 


C HA 


in itſelf; a conception of our mind; and da 
compendious way of ſpeaking, whereb 5 WE 
expreſs, that ſuch effects as are PEA ne, 
buted to chance, wete verily produced by the = 
and proper cauſes, but without their de f elr tre 
duce them. © _. = ya pra. 
2. Fortune; the act of fortune; what f,. 
tune may bring: applied to perſons wy 
Theſe things are commonly not obſer; v4. 

left 6 their chance.” arg k: 
3. Accident ; caſual occurrence; Hl. 

tous event, © REM : 

To fay a thing is a chance or caſualty, 1 „ 
lates to ſecond cauſes, is not profanenefs, „., 
great truth; as fignifying no more, * he 
there are ſome events beſides the knowledg: = 

power of ſecond agents. 8 

The beauty I beheld has ſtruck me dead: 

Unknowingly the ſtrikes, and kills by 9 

Poiſon is in her eyes, and death in cy'ry glantr. 
All nature is but art, unknown to the» TI 

All chance direction, which thou canſt not ſce. P., 
4. Event; ſucceſs; luck: applied to thing. 

Now we'll together, and the chance of graden 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Shatels yp... 
5. Misfortune ; unlucky accident. 
| . You were us'd 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 
That common chances common men could best. 
BR 5 - Shai er, 
6. Poſſibility of any occurrence. 

A. chance, but chance may lead, where I may ment 
Some wand'ring ſpirit of heav'n, by fountain fd, 
Or in thick ſhade retir'd. Miltons Porail. L,. 

Then your ladyſhip might have a clan 5 
eſcape this addreſs, Ser F. 
CHANCE. adj. [It is ſeldom uſed but in 
compoſition. ] Happening by chance. 

Now ſhould they part, malicious tongues world 


ay 
They ct like chance companions on the way, 
: Did, 
I would not take the gift, 
Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of forturs, 
Lay for the next charce comer. Dry, 
To CHANCE. v. 2. from the noun.] To 


happen; to fall out; to fortune, 
Think what a chance thou churciſ? on; i: 
think j—— : 
Thou haſt thy mittreſs ſtill. Shatgpcnr, 
How chance thou art not with the prince tity 
brother ? | . Shatelpeora 
Ay, Caſca, tell us what hath charc'd to-day, 
That Cæſar looks ſo ſad, Shak:frears 
He chanced upon divers of the Turks victuser, 
whom he eaſily took. Kns/les's Hiſt. of the Tur. 
I choſe the lafer ſea, and chanc'd to find 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 
Pope's OA. 


CHa'NCEFUL. adj. [ chance and Tull. Ha- 


- Zardous. Out of uſe. 
Myſelf would offer you t accompany 5 
In this advent'rous chanceſil jeopardy. Sher er. 


CHANCE-MEDLEY, 1. J. from chance and 


medley] In law. 2 
The caſual- laughter of a man, not , 
without the fault ot the ſlayer, when ignoru"ce 0+ 
negligence is joined with the chance; 43 it a an 
jop trees by an highway-fide, by which 2 
ufually travel, and caſt down a bough, not 818 
Warning to take heed thereof, by which boug! 5 
paſſing by is flain: in this caſe he oftencs, 2 1 
he gave no warning, that the party might ls 
taken heed to himſelf. nd 
If ſuch an one ſhould have the ill bp, ar 
time, to ſtrike a man dead with a matt o_— 
ought, in all reaſon and conſcience, do be lte 
but a chance-medley. J Ae 


2 


cidental. 


. ö * Lov 9 2 crab 
The trial thereof was cut off b) the ch 


Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing 
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- { [from cancel; Lat. 
HANCEL. el the chancel — in- 


| d.] The eaſtern part of the 
2 the altar 1s placed. , . 


Cu xCELLOR. 2. J. [cancellarius, Lat. 
| hancellier, Fr. from cancellare, literas 


p CHANCELLOR i the Ecclgſiaſtical Court. 


\ CuaxceLLOR of a Cathedral. A dig- 


CnaxceLLOR of an Univerſity, The 


Jen! 


lattice urch, 


ther it be allowable or no, tha th miniſter 
ſhould ſay ſervice in the chancel. / Hooker. 

The chancel of this church 1s vaulted with a 
ſingle ſtone of four feet 1n thickneſs, and an hun- 
died and fourteen in circumference. 


Addiſen on Italy. 


Whe 


del ſeriptum lined per medium dudta dam- 
£3 an 6 - 

be devived & cancellis, which fignify all 

one with vy, 2 lattice ; that is, a 

thing made of woggl or iron bars, laid 


croflivays one over another, ſo that a 


man may ſee through them in and out, 
[t may be thought that judgment ſeats 
were compaſſed in with bars, to defend 
the judges and other officers from the 


preſs of the multitude, and yet not to | 


kinder any man's viv. 
Qufftus regni tibi cancellarius li, 
Primus jolliciti mente petendus erit. 
Hic ejt, qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 
Et mandata pii principis equa facit. 
Verſes of Nigel de Wetekre to the 
biſhop of Ely, chancellor to 
Richard J.] | | 
The higheſt judge of the law. | 
Carcellarias, at the firſt, fignified the regiſters or 
aQuaries in court; grapbarios, ſcil. qui conſcribendis 
© excipicndis judicum actis dant opcram. But this 
tame is greatly advanced, and, not only in other 
kinzdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in cauſes of property; for the chan- 
cler hath power to moderate and temper the 
written law, and ſubjecteth himſelf only to the law 
ct nature and conſcience, Covell, 
Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaſt you lie ! 
Go, buckle to the law, Is this an hour 
To firetch your limbs? you'll ne'er be chancellor. 
. Dryden jun. 
Ariſtides was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſtice, 
ad beſt acquainted with the laws, as well as 
torms, of their government ; ſo that he was, in a 
manner, chancel/cy of Athens. Sæuift. 


Abihop's lawyer; a man trained up in 
tae civil and canon law, to direct the 
bilops in matters of judgment, relatin 

i well to criminal as to civil affairs in 
tae church. Ayliffe*s Parergon. 


atary whoſe office it is to ſuperintend 
the regular exerciſe of devotion, 
CHinCELLOR of the Exchequer, An 
viicer who fits in that court, and in the 
fictequer chamber. He has power, with 
orders, to compound for forfeitures on 
penal ſtatutes, bonds and recognizances 
entered into by the king. He has great 
authority in managing the royal reve- 
we, and in matters of firſt fruits. The 
chart of equity is in the exchequer 
chamber, and is held before the lord 
teꝛſurer, chancellor, and barons, as that 
common law before the barons only. 
Cowell, Chambers. 


principal magiſtrate, who at Oxford 


ws his ofice during life, but at Cam- | 


. I. 


d ſeemeth of itſelf likewiſe to 


e 
bridge he may be elected every three 


years. | 
6. CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, and other military orders, is an 
officer ho ſeals the commiſſions and 
mandates of the chapter and aſſembly of 
the knights, keeps the regiſter of their 
deliberations, and delivers their acts un- 
der the ſeal of the order. Chambers. 
CHa'nCELLORSHIP, #. /; The office of 
chancellor. | 
The Sunday after More gave up his chancellorſpip 
of England, he came himſelf to his wife's pew, 
and uſed the uſual words of his gentleman-uſher, 
Madam, my lord is gone. 
CHa'ncery. z. , [from chancellor; pro- 
bably chancellery, then ſnortened.] The 
court of equity and conſcience, mode- 
rating the rigour of other courts, that 
are tied to the letter of the law ; where- 
of the lord chancellor of England is the 
chief judge, or the lord keeper of the 
great ſeal. Coæbell. 
The contumacy and contempt of the party muſt 
be ſignified in the court of chancery, by the bi- 
ſhop's letters under the ſeal epiſcopal. 
AE Ayliffe's Parergen. 
CHA'*NCRE. ». /. [chancre, Fr.] An ulcer 
uſually ariſing from venereal maladies. 
It is poſſible he was not well cured, and would 
have relapſed with a chancre. Wiſeman. 
CHANCROUS. adj. 2 chancre.] Hav- 


ing the qualities of a chancre; ulcerons. 

You may think 1 am too ſtrict in giving ſo 
many internals in the cure of ſo ſmall an ulcer as 
a chancre, or rather a chancrous callus. Wiſeman. 


CHAN DELI“ ER. 2. , [ chandelier, Fr.] A 
branch for candles. | 

CRHANDLER. 2. , [chandelier, Fr.] An 
artiſan whoſe trade it is to make candles, 
or a perſon who ſells them. 


The ſack that thou haſt drunken me, would 


have bought me lights as good cheap at the deareſt 
chandlers in Europe. Shakeſpeare. 
But whether black or lighter dyes are worn, 
The chandler's baſket, on his ſhoulder born, 
With tallow ſpots thy coat. — Cay. 
CHANFRIN. u. /. [old French.] The 
forepart of the head of a horſe, which 
extends from under the ears, along the 
interval between the eyebrows, down to 
his noſe. Farrier's Die. 


To CHANGE. v. a. [changer, Fr. cambia, 
Lat.] 


1. To put one thing in the place of an- 


other, | 
He that cannot look into his own eftate, had 
need chooſe well whom he employeth, and charge 
them often; for new are more timorous, and leſs 
ſubtile. Bacon s Eſays. 
2. To quit any thing for the ſake of an- 
other: with for before the thing taken 
or received. --. . SH 
Perſons grown up in the belief of any religion, 
. cannot change that for another, without applying 
their underſtanding duly to conſider and compare 
both. HSoeutb. 
The French and we ſtill change; but here's the 
| curſe, 
They change for better, and we change for worſe, 
Dryden. 
3. To give and take reciprocally : with 
the particle with before the perſon to 
whom we give, and from whom we take. 


N 


— 


Camden. 


c HA 
To ſecure thy content, look upon thoſe thou. 


ſands, wwith whom thou wouldſt not, for any in- 
tereſt, change thy fortune and condition. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Hely. 
4. To alter; to make other than it was. 
Thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, 
Nor charge my countenance For this arreſt ; 
A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. Shakeſp. 
Whatſoever is brought upon thee, take chear- 
fully, and be patient when thou art changed to a 
low eſtate.. n Ecclus. 
For the elements were charged in themſelves by 
a kind of harmony; like as in a pſaltery notes 
change the name of the tune, and yet are always 
ſounds. Wiſdom. 
5. To mend the diſpoſition or mind, 
I would ſhe Mete in heaven, ſo ſne could 
Intreat ſome pow'r to change this currith Jew. 
Shakeſpear-. 


6. To diſcount a larger piece of money 


into ſeveral ſmaller. 

A ſhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, 
or a moidore, when a cuſtomer comes for a crown's 
worth of goods. Sevift. 
7. To change a horſe, or to change hand, is to 
turn or bear the horſe's head from one 
hand to the other, from the left to the 
right, or from the right to the left, 


To CHANGE. v. 2. | 8 
1. To undergo change; to ſuffer altera- 


though he is now ſo ſecure. 
One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 
Would better fit his chamber. Shakeſpearee 
2. To change, as the moon; to begin a 


new monthly revolution. 

I am weary of this moon; would he would 
change. Shakeſpeare. 

CHAN OE. a. . [from the verb.] 
1. An alteration of the ſtate of any thing. 

Since I ſaw you laſt, 

There is a change upon you. Shakeſpeare ' 
2. A ſucceſſion of one thing in the place of 


another. 
O wond'rous changes of a fatal ſcene, 
Still varying to the laſt! © Dryden. 
Nothing can cure this part of ill-breeding, but 
change and variety of company, and that of perſons 
above us. Locke. 
Empires by various turns ſhall riſe and ſet; 
While thy abandon'd tribes ſhall only know 
A diff rent maſter, and a change of time. Prior. 
Hear how Timotheus various lays ſurprizeg 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe ! 
While, at each change, the ſon of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
Popes 
3. The time of the moon in which it be- 


gins a new monthly revolution. 

Take ſeeds or roots, and ſet ſome of them imme- 
diately after the change, and others of the ſame 
kind immediately after the full. 

|  Bacan's Natural Hiftry. 
4. Novelty; a ſtate different from the for- 


mer, | 
3% The hearts 

Of all his people ſhall revolt from him, 

And kiſs the lips of unacquainted change. Shateſp. 
Oiur fathers did, for change, to France repair; 
And they, for change, will try our Engliſh air. 
_ | Dryden, 
5. [In ringing.] An alteration of the or- 

der in which a ſet of bells is ſounded. 

Four bells admit twenty-four cranges in ringing, 

and five bells one hundred and twenty. | 
Helder's Elements of Stecch. 
Faſy it may be to contrive new poſtures, and 
ring other changes upon the ſame bells. Nerris. 
6. That which makes a variety ; that which 


may be uſed for another of the ſame kind. 


|, 3 I will 


L | Farrier's Dick. 


tion: as, his fortune may ſoon change, 
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I will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you 
can find it out, then I will give you thirty ſheets, 
and thirty change of garments. Judges. 


7. Small money, which may be given for 


larger pieces. 
Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from 
thence the preſent want of change ariſes; but ſup» 
pofing not one farthing of change in the nation, 


five-and-twenty thouſand pounds would be ſuih- | 


cient. Swift. 
$. Change for exchange; a place where 
perſons meet to traffick and tranſact 


mercantile affairs. 
The bar, the bench, the change, the ſchools and 
pulpits, are full of quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries. 
L'* Eftrange. 
Cna'nNGEABLE. adj, [from change.] 
1. Subject to change; fickle ; inconſtant. 
A ſteady mind will admit ſteady methods and 
counſels; there is no meaſure to be taken of a 
changeable humour. L'Eſtrange. 
As I am a man, I muſt be changeable; and ſome- 
times the graveſt of us all are ſo, even upon ridicu- 
lous accidents, Dryden. 
2. Poſſible to be changed. 
The fibrous or vaſcular parts of vegetables ſeem 
ſcarce changeable in the alimentary duct. 


» Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


3. Having the quality of exhibiting dif- 
ferent appearances. 
Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffeta; for thy mind is a very opal. 1 
CANOGEABLEN ESS. 2. . [from change- 
able.] 


x. Inconſtancy; fickleneſs. 

At lepgth he betrothed himſelf to one worthy 
to be liked, if any worthineſs might excuſe ſo 
unworthy a changeablereſs. Sidney. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly 
than that changeableneſs, with which we are too 
juſtly branded by all our neighbours. | 

Addiſon's Freeholder. 
2. Suſceptibility of change. 

If how long they are to continue in force, be no 
where expreſſed, then have we no light to direct our 
judgment concerning the changeablen;/s or immu- 
tability of them, but conſidering the nature and 
quality of ſuch laws. Hooker. 


"CHa'NGEABLY. adv. | from changeable.] 
Inconſtantly. 

CAN GEFU L. adj. [from change and full. 
Full of change; inconſtant; uncertain; 
mutable; ſubject to variation; fickle. 


Unſound plots, and changeful orders, are daily 


deviſed for her good, yet never effectually proſe- 
cuted. | | Spenſer. 
Britain, changeful as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. Pope. 
Cna'nGELING. ». , | from change; the 
word ariſes from an odd ſuperſtitious 
opinion, that the fairies ſteal away chil- 
dren, and put others that are ugly and 
ſtupid in their places. 
1. A child left or taken in the place of an- 
other. 
And her baſe elfin breed there for thee left : 
Such men do changelings call, ſo chang'd by fairies 
theft. Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
She, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy ſtol'n from an Indian king; 


She never had ſo ſweet a changeling. Shakeſpeare. 


2. An idiot; a fool; a natural. 
Cbangelings and fools of heav'n, and thence ſhut 
out, | 
Wildly we roam in diſcontent about. Dryden. 
Would any one be a changeling, becauſe he is 
leſs determined by wiſe conſiderations than a wiſe 
man? . Locke. 
3. One apt to change; a waverer.,. 
Of fickle changelings and poor diſcontents, 


CHA 
That gape and rub the elbow at the n | 
Of hurly-burly innovation. Shakeſpeare. 
*T'was not long 5 
Before from world to world they ſwung; 
As they had turn'd from ſide to ſide, 
4. Ih; 9 
of another: in ludicrous ſpeech. 
I folded the writ up in form of the other, 


Subſcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, 
The changeling never known. Shakeſpeare, 
CHAN GER. 2. . [from change.] One 
that is employed in changing or diſ- 
counting money; money- changer. 
CHANNEL. x. /. [canal, Fr. canalis, 
Lat.] 8 
1. The hollow bed of running waters. 

It is not ſo eaſy, now that things are grown into 
an habit, and have their certain courſe, to change 
the channel, and turn their ſtreams another way. 

5 Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the loweſt ſtream | 
Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. Shakeſpeare. 
So th' injur'd ſea, which from her wonted courſe, 
To gain ſome acres, avarice did force; 9 
If the new banks, neglected once, decay, 
No longer will from her old channel ſtay. Waller. 
Had not the ſaid ſtrata been diſlocated, ſome of 
them elevated, and others depreſſed, there would 
have been no cavity or channel to give reception to 
the water of the ſea. Woodward. 
The tops of mountains and hills will be conti- 
nually waſhed down by the rains, and the channels 
of rivers abraded by the ſtreams. Bentley. 


2. Any cavity drawn longways. 
Complaint and hot defires, the lover's hell, 
And ſcalding tears, that wore a channel where 
they fell. Dryden's Fables. 
3- A ftrait or narrow ſea, between two 
countries: as the Britiſh Channel, be- 
tween Britain and France ; St. George's 
Channel, between Britain and Ireland. 
4+ A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 
To CHANNEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To cut any thing in channels. 
No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoſtile paces. Shakeſpeare. 
The body of this column is perpetually channe/- 
led, like a thick plaited gown. Wotton's Architecture. 
Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, 
Roll down the lofty mountain's channell'd ſides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 
Blackmore. 
To CHANT. v. a. [ chanter, Fr.] 
Wherein the chearful birds of ſundry kind 
Do chant ſweet muſick. Fairy Queen. 
2. To celebrate by ſong. 
The poets chant it in the theatres, the ſhepherds 
in the mountains. Bramball. 
3: To ſing in the cathedral ſervice. 
„ CHanT. wv. x. To ſing ; to make me- 
lody with the voice. 
They chant to the ſound of the viol, and invent 
to themſelves inſtruments of muſick. Amos, vi. 7. 
Heav'n heard his ſong, and haſten'd his relief; 
And chang'd to ſnowy plumes his hoary hair, 
And wing'd his flight, to chant aloft in air. Dryd. 


CaanrT. 2. J. [from the verb.] Song; 
melody. | 

A pleaſant grove, 
With chant of tuneful birds reſounding loud. Milton. 


CHANTER. 2. . | from chant.) A ſinger ; 


a ſongſter. 
You curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays. 
Jove's etherial lays, reſiſtleſs fire, 


Motton. 


And as they changelings liv'd, they died. Hudibras. | 
Any thing changed and put in the place 


q 


— 


| The cbanter's ſoul and raptur' d ſong inſpire, | 


CHA 


Inftin& divine! nor blame ſevere his choice 
' 


| Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and wice _ 
” Pes, an ap 
CHA NTICLEER. 2. / [from chante- 0 ckink 
clair, Fr.] The name given to the cock Wha 
from the clearneſs and loudneſs f x cut oft 
crow. ; next WII 
And chearful chanticleer, with his note fil filed up 
Had warned once, that Phœbus' fiery car CHAP. 
In haſte was climbing up the eaftern hill. 5 cept b 
Hark, hark, I hear Po, upper 
The train of ſtrutting chanticleer. Sbaie| Froth 
Stay, the chearful chanticleer * And par 
Tells you that the time is near. Ben 
Theſe verſes were mentioned by Chyyter |. The n 
the deſcription of the ſudden tir, and panical As inch bro: 
when Chanticleer the cock was carried avzy by CH APE 
Reynard the fox. Canden's *. The « 
Within this homeſtgad liv'd without 2 peer by aw 1 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. held 1 
: | Dryden's Fal, ſcabba 
CHANTRESS, 1. J. [from cbant.] A nb. the po 
man ſinger. the bat 
Sweet bird, that ſnunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, This i 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy !- p theory of 
Thee, chantreſs of the woods among, the pract 
I woo to hear thy even-ſong. Min, 2. A br 
CHa'nTRY. z. . [from chant.] ſtrengt 
Chantry is a church or chapel endowed w ſword, 
lands, or other yearly revenue, for the maintcnzr;: HA PE 
of one or more prieſts, daily to ſing maſs for te A chat 
ſouls of the donors, and ſuch others as they 1 church, 
point. l ö 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, ene . 
Into the chantry by; Wd; 
, called a 
And, underneath that conſecrated roof, fe of on 
Plight me the full aſſurance of your faith, - Ia. tom the 
CHA'OS. 1. f. [ chaos, Lat. ?.. curate, pr 
1. The maſs of matter ſuppoſed to be in 1 
confuſion before it was divided by the 3 
_— into its proper claſſes and ele. the tops t 
ments, l, 
The whole univerſe would have been a conf.ſt Will ye 
chaos, without beauty or order. Bentiy, ſhall we ge 
2. Confuſion ; irregular mixture. Where | 
Had I followed the worſt, I could not ha Wy 
brought church and ſtate to ſuch a chacs of contu- 228 
ſions, as ſome have done. K. Chari, 6 = | 
Their reaſon ſleeps, but mimick fancy wake, eG ah 
Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes CHAPEL 


From words and things, ill ſorted, and missen; a chape 


The anarchy of thought, and chass of the ar An old 
. que. chapeieſs, v 
3. Any thing where the parts are undilit- Cnarz'LI 
guiſhed. A chapy 
We ſhall have nothing but darkneſs and a l. C125 not ſi 
within, whatever order and light there be in thin within ſom 
without us. GRE... on. 
Pleas'd with a work, where nothing 's jult o ft Caa'PELR 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pope juriſdicti 
CnAOTIcR. adj. [from chaos.) Reſen- CHA'PER 
bling chaos; confuſed. „ hood or 
When the terraqueous globe was in à chart earter ir 
ſtate, and the earthy particles ſubſided, then tho lll a 
ſeveral beds were, in all probability, repoſites n ts 
the earth ? Derban, 1 IP 
f | ate, 

To CHAP. v. a. [4appen, Dutch, to cut. Cai'pral 
This word ſeems originally the oo Having t 
with chop; nor were they probably di- A chapf, 
tinguiſhed at firſt, otherwiſe than dy *- The cloven 
cident ; but they have now 2 n BAPITE 
ſomething different, though referable l upper pa 
the ſame original ſenſe.] To break in ry overl: 
hiatus, or gapings. : Cha 

It „ 5 and more the arch of 2 l * 
earth, drying it immoderately, and ah : * a 
in ſundry places. 1 Chapel, : 

Then would unbalanc'd heat W 8 5 perſon, | 
Crack the dry hill, and chf the ruſſet p Blackmrts kis famil 


CHAP! 


cHA 


% [from the verb.] A'cleft; 
w_ tele opening; a gaping; a 


_ moiſture the heat of the ſummer ſucks 

+ of the earth, it is repaid in the rains of the 
r winter; and what chaps are made in it, are 
filed up again. Burnet's Theory. 


car. u. 4 bmi, ike fiagalar,] The 


cept by ana 
1 ob A under part of a beaſt's mouth, 
Hoch fills his chaps, he ſends a grunting ſound, 


And part he churns, and uu befoams the yo 
ether chap in the male ſkeleton is half an 
Nee than 12 the female. Greꝛu's Muſeum. 


PE. 1. /. [chappe, Fr.] 
* 3 any thing by which it is 
held in its place 3 as the hook of a 

ſcabbard by which it ſticks in the belt; 
the point by which a buckle is held to 
rap. 
a Parolles, that had the whole 
theory of the war in the knot of his ſcarf, and 
the practice in the chape of his dagger. Shakeſpeare. 
„A braſs or ſilver tip or caſe, that 
a trengthens the end of the ſcabbard of a 
ſword, Phillips*s World of Words. 


CHAPEL. . / [capella, Lat.! 

A chapel is of two ſorts; either adjoining to a 
church, as a parcel of the ſame, which men of 
worth build; or elſe ſeparate from the mother 
church, where the pariſh is wide, and is commonly 
called a chapel of eaſe, becauſe it is built for the 
eaſe of one or more pariſhioners, that dwell too far 
ttom the church, and is ſerved by ſome inferiour 
curate, provided for at the charge of the rector, or 
of ſuch as have benefit by it, as the compoſition or 
cuſtom is. Corvell, 

She went in among thoſe few trees, ſo-cloſed in 
the tops together, as they might ſeem a little cha- 
ti. Sidney. 

Will you diſpatch us here under this tree, or 
ſhall we go with you to your chapel? Shakeſpeare. 

Where truth erecteth her church, he helps errour 
to rear up a chapel hard by. Howel. 

Acbapel will I build with large endowment. Dryd. 

A free chapel is ſuch as is founded by the king 


of England. Avyliffe's Parergon. 
Cu YEL ESS. adj, [from chape.] Wanting 
a chape, 


An old ruſty ſword, with a broken hilt, and 
ctape/e, with two broken points. Shakeſpeare. 
CHaPELLANY, . . [from chapel.] 


A chapellany is uſually ſaid to be that which | 


hes not ſubſiſt of itſelf, but is built and founded 


vithin ſome other church, and is dependent there- | 


on. Avyliffe's Parergon. 
CaiPELRY, 2. J. [from chapel.] The 
juriſdiction or bounds of a chapel. 
CHPERON. 1. f. [ French. ] A kind of 
hood or cap 
garter in their habits. 


| will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes | 


of ſtate, parliament robes, chaperons, and caps of 
Rate, Camden. 


Caa'prFALN. adj, [from chap and falnu. 
Having the mouth ſhrunk. F ph 


A chapfaln beaver looſely hanging by 
he cloven helm. 


Ca“ ir Ek. n. ſ. ([chapiteau, Fr.] 
upper part or capital of a pillar, 


He overlaid their chapiters and their fillets with 
dold. | Exodus. 


Cha'PLain, . J. [capellanus, Latin. 

r He that perfarms divine ſervice in a 
Chapel, and attends the king, or other 
perſon, for the inſtruction of him and 
is family, to read prayers, 


Dryden. 
'The 


well. 
| 


This is not often uſed, ex- | 


worn by the knights of the | 


and preach. | 
C 


CHA 
| * Wiſhing me to permit 
* la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 
o hear from him a matter of ſome moment. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Chaplain, away ! thy prieſthood ſaves thy life. 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. One that officiates in domeſtick wor- 


ſhip. 

A chief governour can never fail of ſome worth- 
leſs illiterate chaplain, fond of a title and prece- 
dence. Swift, 


Cara PLAINSHIP., 2. /. [from chaplain.) 


1. The office or buſineſs of a chaplain. 

2. The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel. 

Cna'PLESS. adj. [from chap.) Without 
any fleſh about the mouth. 

Now chapleſs, and knocked about the muzzard 
with a ſexton's ſpade. Shakeſpeare. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs bones. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Cna'PLET. 2. . [chapelet, Fr.] 

1. A garland or wreath to be worn about 
the head. 

Upon old Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 
An od'rous chaplet of ſweet ſummer's buds, 
Is, as in mockery, ſet. Shakeſpeare, 
I ſtrangely long to know, 
Whether they nobler chaplet: wear, 
Thoſe that their miſtreſs ſcorn did bear, 
Or thoſe that were us'd kindly. Suckling. 
All the quire was grac'd 
With cbaplets green, upon their foreheads plac'd. 
| Dryden. 
The winding ivy chaplet to invade, 
And folded fern, that your fair forchead ſhade. 
Dryden. 
They made an humble chaplet for the king. 
ö | Swift. 

2. A ſtring of beads uſed in the Romiſh 

church for keeping an account of the 
number rehearſed of paternoſters and 
ave-marias. A different ſort of chaplets 
is alſo uſed by the Mahometans. 

3. [In architecture.] A little moulding 
carved into round beads, pearls, or 
olives. a 

4. [In horſemanſhip.J A couple of ſtir- 
rup leathers, mounted each of them 
with a ſtirrup, and joining at top in a 
ſort of leather buckle, which is called 

the head of the chaplet, by which they 
are faſtened to the pummel of a ſaddle, 
after they have been adjuſted to the 
length and bearing of the rider. 1 
F.arrier's Dit. 

5. A tuft of feathers on the peacock's head. 

CHAPMAN. 2. /. [ceapman, Sax.] A 
cheapner; one that offers as a purchaſer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 
Diſpraiſe the thing that you intend to buy. Sbak. 
Yet have they ſeen the maps, and bought 'em 
too 
And underſtand em as moſt chapmen do. 


There was a collection of certain rare manu- 


ſcripts, exquiſitely written in Arabick ; theſe were 


upon ſale to the Jeſuits at Antwerp, liquoriſh chap- 
men of ſuch wares. oon. 
He dreſſed two, and carried them to Samos, as 
the likelieſt place for a chapman. L*Eftrange. 
Their chapmen they betray, 
Their ſhops are dens, the buyer is their prey. Dr yd, 
CryayPs, 2. J. [from chap. 
1. The mouth of a beaſt of prey, 
So on the downs we ſee 
A haften'd hare from greedy greyhound go, 
And paſt all hope, his chaps to fruſtrate ſo. Sidney. 
Open your mouth ; you cannot tell who's your 
friend; open your chaps again. Sh a*2/vearee 


Ben Fonſon. |. 


CHA 


Their whelps at home expect the promis'd food, 
And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryd. 
2. It is uſed in contempt for the mouth of 


a man, | 
Crarr. particip. pafſ, [ from To 
CHa'ePED. chap. 5 


Like a table upon which you may run your 
finger without rubs, and your nail cannot find 
a joint; not horrid, rough, wrinkled, gaping, or 
chapt. Ben Fonſon. 

Cooling ointment made, 
Which on their ſun-burnt checks and their chape- 
{kins they laid. Dryden Fables. 
CHAPTER. 2. / [chapitre, Fr. from capi- 
tulum, Lat.] 
I. A diviſion of a book. : 
The firſt book we divide into three ſections; 


whereof the firſt is theſe three chapters. 
Burnet's Theory. 


If theſe mighty men at chapter and verſe, can 
produce then no ſcripture to overthrow our church 
ceremonies, I will undertake to produce ſeripture 
enough to warrant them. South. 

2. From hence comes the proverbial phraſe, 
to the end of the chapter ; throughout; to 
the end. | 

Money does all things; for it gives and it takes 
away, it makes honeſt men and knaves, fools and 
philoſophers ; and ſo forward, mutatis mutandis, to 
the end of the chapter. L' Eftrange. 

3. Chapter, from capitulum, ſignifieth, in 
our common law, as in the canon law, 
whence it is borrowed, an afſembly of 
the clergy of a cathedral or collegiate _ 
church, Covell, 

The abbot takes the advice and conſent of his 
chapter, before he enters on any matters of import- 
ance, £ddiſon on Italy. 

4. The place where delinquents receive diſ- 
cipline and correction. Ayliſte's Parer. 

5. A decretal epiſtle. Ayliſſe's Parer gon. 

6. Chapter-houſe; the place in which aſ- 
ſemblies of the clergy are held. 

Though the canonical conſtitution does ſtrictly 
require it to be made in the cathedral, yet it mat- 
ters not where it be made, either in the choir or 
chapter-hcuſe. — Ayliffe's Parergon, 

CHAPTREL. 2. / [probably from cha- 
piter.] The capitals of pillars, or pi- 
laſters, which ſupport arches, commonly 
called impoſts. | 

Let the keyſton 
much as you proje 


reak without the arch, ſo 
over the jaums with the chap- 
trels. Mexon. 


CAR. z. , [of untertain derivation.] A 
fiſn found only in Winander meer, in 
Lancaſhire. | 

To CHAR. v. a. [See CHARcOAL. ] Ta 
burn wood to a black cinder. 


Spraywood, in 'charring, parts into various 
cracks. Woodaverde 
CHAR. ». /. [cypne, work, Sax. Lye. It 
is derived by S4izzer, either from charge, 
Fr. buſineſs; or canc, Sax. care; ar 
keeren, Dutch, to ſweep.] Work done 
by the day; a ſingle job or tas. 
A meer woman, and commanded 
By ſuch poor paſſion, as the maid that milka, 
And does the meaneſt chars. Stake peare. 
She, harveſt done, to char work did aſpire; 
Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. 
; D:yden. 
To CHAR. v. z. [from the noun.] To 
work at others houſes by tie day, with- 
out being a hired ſervant. 
CrHa'r-woMaN. . . [from char and 
ab man.] A woman hired accidentally 
for odd work, or ſingle days, 
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CHA 


Get three or four char-2vomer to attend you 


conſtantly in the kitchen, whom you pay only 
with the broken meat, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. Swift. 


CHARACTER. 2. J. [character, Lat. 


g. : 
1. A mark; a ſtamp; a repreſentation. 
In outward alſo her reſembling leſs | 
His image, who made both; and leſs expreſſing 
The character of that dominion giv'n 
O'er other creatures. Paradiſe Loſs. 
2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. 
But his neat cookery |! 
He cut our roots in cbaract̃ers. Shakeſpeare. 
The purpoſe is perſpicuous, even as ſubſtance 
Whoſe groſſneſs little cbaracters ſum up. Shakeſp. 
It were much to be wiſhed, that there were 
throughout the world but one ſort of character for 
each letter, to expreſs it to the eye; and that ex- 
actly proportioned to the natural alphabet formed 
in the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


3. The hand or manner of writing. 
I found the letter thrown in at the caſement of 
my cloſet. You know the charaFer to be your 


brother's.” Shakeſpeare. 
4. A repreſentation of any man as to his 
perſonal qualities. 


Each drew fair characters, yet none 
Of theſe they feign'd excels their own. Denhan. 
Homer has excelled all the heroick poets that 
ever wrote, in the multitude and variety of his 
characters; every god that is admitted into his 


poem, acts a part which would have been ſuit- | 


able to no other deity. Addiſen. 
5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 
This ſubterraneous paſſage is much mended, 


fince Seneca gave ſo bad a character of it. 
Addiſen on Italy. 
6. The perſon with his aſſemblage of qua- 
lities ; a perſonage. | 
In a tragedy, or epick. poem, the hero of the 
piece muſt be advanced foremoſt to the view of 
the reader or ſpectator; he muſt outſhine the reſt 
* of all the characters; he muſt appear the prince of 
them, like the ſun in the Copernican ſyſtem, en- 
compaſſed with the leſs noble planets, Dryden. 
7. Perſonal qualities; particular conſtitu- 
tion of the mind, 
Nothing fo true as what you once let fall, 
Moſt women have no characters at all. Pope. 
8. Adventitious qualities impreſſed by a 
| Poſt or office. 
The chief honour of the magiſtrate conſiſts in 


maintaining the dignity of his character by ſuitable | 


actions. Atterbury. 
To CHARACTER. v. a. [from the noun. }] 
To inſcribe ; to engrave. It ſeems to 
have had the accent formerly on the 
ſecond ſyllable. 
Theſe few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Shakeſpeare. 
Shew me one ſcar chara#er'd on thy ſkin. Shak. 
O Rofalind ! theſe trees ſhall de my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'Il character. 
Shakeſpeare. 
t The pleaſing poiſon 
The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 
Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage, 
Charatter'd in the face. Milton. 


CHARACTERISTICAL, adj. [from cha- 


racterixe.] That which conſtitutes the 
character, or marks the peculiar pro- 
perties, of any perſon or thing, 

There are ſeveral others that I take to have 
been likewiſe ſuch, to which yet I have not ven- 
tured to prefix that chara&eriſtick diſtinction. | 


Wecdward on Feffibs. | 


The ſhining quality of an epick hero, his mag- 
nanimity, his conſtancy, his patience, his phety, or 


CHA 


whatever chara#eriſtical virtue his poet gives him, 
raiſes our admiration. | Dryden. 


CHARACTERI'STICALNESS, #. , [from 
characteriſtical.] The quality of being 
peculiar to a character; marking a cha- 
racter. 

CHARACTERTSTICEk. 2. / That which 
conſtitutes the character; that which 
diſtinguiſhes any thing or perſon from 
others. . 

This vaſt invention exerts itſelf in Homer, in a 
wanner ſuperiour to that of any poet; it is the 
great and peculiar charateriſtick which diſtinguiſhes 
him from all others. | Pope. 

CRHARACTERI'STICK of 4 Logarithm. 
The ſame with the index or exponent. 

To CHARACTERIZ EH. v. a. [from cha- 
racter.] 


| 


the perſonal qualities of any man. 

It is ſome commendation, that we have avoided 
publickly to characterixe any perſon, without long 
experience. | Sift, 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, 
or ſentiments charaFerized and engraven in the 
ſoul, born with it, and growing up with it. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3- To mark with a particular ſtamp or 
token. 

There are faces not only individual, but gen- 
tilitious and national; European, Aſiatick, Chi- 
neſe, African, and Grecian faces are characterixed. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 
CnAa'RACTERLESS. adj. | from character.] 


Without a character. 

When water- drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, 

And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 

To duſty nothing. Shakeſpeare. 
CHA'RACTERY. 2. [from character.] 

Impreſſion; mark; diſtinction: accented | 

anciently on the ſecond ſyllable. 

Fairies uſe flowers for their charactery. Shakeſp. 
All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 

All the chara&ery of my fad brows. Shakeſpeare. 

CHARCOAL. #. / [imagined by Skinner 
to be derived from char, buſineſs ; but, 
by Mr. Lye, from To chark, to burn.] 
Coal made by burning wood under turf. 
It is uied in preparing metals. 

Szacoal laſts longer than charcoal; and char- 
ceal of roots, being coaled. into great pieces, lafts 
longer than ordinary charcoal, Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

Love is a fire that burns and ſparkles © 
In men as nat' rally as in charccals, 
Which ſooty chymiſts ſtop in holes, | 
When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 

Is there who, lock'd from ink and paper, ſcrawls 
With deip'rate charceal round his darken'd walls? 


Pope. 
CHaRD. 2. /. [ charde, French. ] F 
1. Chards of artichokes, are the leaves of 
fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped 
up all over but the top, in ſtraw, during 
the autumn and winter ; this makes them 
grow white, and loſe ſome of their bit- 
terneſs. | Chambers. 
2. Chards of beet, are plants of white 
beet tranſplanted, producing great tops, | 
which, in the midſt, have a large, white, 
thick, downy, and cotton-like main | 
ſhoot, which is the true chard, Mortimer. 
To CHARGE. v. a. [ charger, Fr, cari- 
care, Ita]. from carrus, Lat.] 


1. To give a character or an account of | 


cna 


tain purpoſe : it has 4v;/4 
thing entruſted, _ _defore the 

And the captain of the guard 5 

. with them, and he ſerved "org ure Joi 
What you have charged me «ith, that 1415 
done. "Shag 
2. To 1mpute as a debt: with ;, bet. 
the debtor. | "= 

My father's, mother's, brother's d 8 
That 's ſomewhat ſure; a mighty en ou 
Of innocent and kindred blood ſtruck off: * 

My prayers and penance ſhall diſcount far theſ 
And beg of Heav'n to charge the bill iy me, Dy 
3. To .impute : with on before the perth 
to whom any thing is imputed. 

No more accuſe thy pen, but charge the cin 

On native ſloth, and negligence of time, 1, . 
It is eaſy to account for the difficulties he Pies 
on the peripatetick doctrine. FR 

It is not barely the ploughman's pains; the it 

er's and threſher's toil, and the bake:'s ſwear, is f 
be counted into the bread we eat; the plough, mil 
oven, or any other utenſils, mutt all be Charged 5 
the account of labour. 140, 

Perverſe mankind! whoſe wills, created fig. 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree; ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are miicall'd the crimes of fate, P-, 

We charge that upon neceſſity, which was . 
deſired and choſen, Watts's Lau. 

4. To impute to, as coſt or hazard, 

He was ſo great an encourager of commerc, 
that he charged himſelf with all the ſea riſk i ſuch 
veſſels as carried corn to Rome in winter, 

. Arbuthret in Cui, 
5. To impoſe as a taſk : it has ith he. 
fore the thing impoſed. 

The goſpel chargeth us with piety towards Cos, 
and juſtice and charity to men, and temperarce 
and chaſtity in reference to ourſelves. Tilt. 

6. To accuſe; to cenſure. 

Speaking thus to you, I am fo far from chargry 
you as guilty in this matter, that I can ſincerely 
ſay, I believe the exhortation wholly neecliſt. 

Wake's Preparation for Death, 
7. To accuſe : it has aui before the crine, 
And his angels he charged cvitb folly. Fi, 
8. To challenge. 
The prieſt ſhall charge her by an oath, Nunicy, 
Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an anſwer as the pope. Shaken 
9. To command; to enjoin. 
I may not ſuffer you to viſit them; 
The king hazh ſtrictly charg'd the contrary. Sth 
Why doft thou turn thy face? I charge het, 
anſwer 
To what I ſhall enquire. Dgan, 
I charge thee, ſtand, 
And tell thy name, and buſineſs in the land. Ph 


| 10. To fall upon; to attack. 


With his prepared ſword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. Shake 
The Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unite; , 
With fury charge us, and renew the 5git. Drji. 


11. To burden; to load. 
Here's the ſmell of blood ſtill; all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. On“ 
oh ! oh !—— What a ſigh is there | The heart ls 
ſorely charged. .. a Shae/prarts 
When often urg' d, unwilling to be great, 
Your country calls you from your lo d fetten, 
And ſends to ſenates, charg d with common cate; 


Which none more ſhuns, and none can — bea's 


Meat ſwallowed down for pleaſure? and de 
neſs, only charges the ſtomach, or fumes _ 1 
brain. a . 
A fault in the ordinary method of _— : 
the charging of children's memories with ru 125 
precepts. BR IN : 7 

The beief with weighty crimes was chf 321. 
On which the pleqler inuch enlarg'd. f 


47 


1. To entruſt; to commiſſion for a cer- 
x 5 


12. To 


iron, 
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| 12, To cover with f 
It a Py 
wit - 

g, inſted of hieroglyphicks. 


13. To fix, as for fight. 


He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, 


: d his lance. | | 
charged and mo « Hiſtory of the Turks. 


d a gun with powder and bullets. 
Win = . _ x. To make an onſet, 


ile your heroes of antiquity, he charges in 
12 — to deſpiſe all ornament but intrin- 
Gr anvillee 


and 


iron, and 
ſick merit. 
. b. 1. , [from the verb.] 
| | Care; cuſtody; truſt to defend. 
A hard diviſion, when w eee ee 
heir lambs to hungry wolves in charge. 
Muſt leave thei gry Tages. 
nquired many things, as well concerning 
Fg hin which had the charge of the city, 
whether they were in hope to defend the ſame. 
| Knolles's Hiſtory 3 the Turks. 
2, Precept; mandate; command, 
Saul 1 even lawfully have offered to God 
thoſe reſerved ſpoils, had not the Lord, in that 


trary- Hooker, 
I; is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge 
to beware of philoſophy 3 that is to ſay, ſuch know- 
ledze as men by natural reaſon attain unto. Hooker. 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon a ſtone, 
ſaying, that in them was contained that they had 
in charges Knolles. 

The leaders having charge from you to ſtand, 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. Shakeſp. 

He, who requires 
From us no other ſervice than to keep 
This one, this eaſy charge; of all the trees 
In Paradiſe, that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to taſte that only tree i 
Of kacwledge, planted by the tree of life. Milton. 
3. Commiſſion ; truſt conferred ; office. 

If large poſſeſſions, pompous titles, honourable 
charges, and profitable commiſſions, could have 
made this proud man happy, there would have 
deen nothing wanting. L'Eſtrange. 

Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 

True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind. Pope. 
4. It had anciently ſometimes over before 
the thing committed to truſt. 

I gave my brother charge over Jeruſalem; for 

| he was a faithful man, and feared God above 
many. | Nebemiah. 

5. It has ef before the ſubject of command 
or truſt, 


Haſt thou eaten of the tree, 
Wecreef 1 gave thee charge thou ſhould'ſt not eat? 
Milton. 
6, It has aon before the perſon charged. 
He loves God with all his heart, that is, with 
that degree of love, which is the higheſt point of 
eur duty, and of God's charge uton us. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
7+ Accuſation ; imputation. 
We need not lay new matter to his charge: 
eating your officers, curſing yourſelves. Shakeſp. 
heſe very men are continually reproaching the 
tiergy, and laying to their charge the pride, the 
warice, the luxury, the ignorance, and ſuperſtition 
of popiſh times. Swift. 


|. The perſon or thing entruſted to the 


Why haſt thou, Satan, broke the bounds pre- 
ſcrib'd 
of thy tranſgreſſions, and diſturb'd the charge 
2 Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
ore had he ſaid, but, fearful of her ſay, 
ſtarry guardian drove his charge away 
o ſome freſh paſture, Dryden. 
3 guardian angel ſaw them where they fate 
due the palace of our flumb'ring king; 


particular caſe, given ſpecial charge to the con- 


CHna'rCEABLE. adj, [from charge. 


care or management of another. . | 


CHA 


This part ſhould be the governour's principal 
care; that an habitual gracefulneſs and politeneſs, 
in all his carriage, may be ſettled in his charge, 
as much as may be, before he goes out of his 
hands. . Locke. 

9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury, 
or biſhop to his clergy. 

The biſhop has recommended this author in 
his charge to the clergy. Dryden. 

10. Expence ; coſt. 

Being long fince made weary with the huge 
charge which you have laid upon us, and with the 
ſtrong endurance of ſo many complaints. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

Their charge was always born by the queen, and 
duly paid out of the exchequer. - 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Witneſs this army of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſpeare. 

He liv'd as kings retire, though more at large, 
From publick buſineſs, yet of equal charge. Dryd. 


in the plural, charges. 
A man ought warily to begin charges, which, 
once begun, will continue. Bacon's Eſſays. 
 Ne'er put yourſelf to charges, to complain 
Of wrong which heretofore you did ſuſtain. Dryd. 
The laſt pope was at conſiderable charges to 
make alittle kind of harbour in this place. 
8 Addiſen on Italy. 
12. Onſet. | 
And giving a charge upon thyir enemies, like 
lions, they flew eleven thouſand footmen, and ſix- 
teen hundred horſemen, and put all the others to 
flight. 2 Maccatees. 
Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to 
brave charges; as having leſs of fortune, more of 
diſcipline, and as much of valour. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 
13. The ſignal to fall upon enemies. 
Our author ſeems to ſound a charge, and be- 
gins like the clangour of a trumpet. Dryden. 
14. The poſture of a weapon fitted for the 
attack or combat. 
Their neighing courſers daring of the ſpur, 
Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down. 


15. A load, or burthen. 
Aſſes of great charge. 
16. What any thing can bear. 
Take of aqua-fortis two ounces, of quick-filver 
two drachms, for that charge the aqua-fortis will 
bear, the diſſolution will not bear a flint as big 
as a nutmeg. Bacon. 


17. The quantity of powder and ball put 
into a gun. 
18. Among farriers. | 
Charge is a preparation, or a ſort of ointment of 
the conſiſtence of a thick decoction, which is ap- 


plied to the ſhoulder-ſplaits, inflammations, and 
ſprains of horſes. 


A charge is of a middle nature, between an oint- 
ment and a plaſter, or between a plaſter and a ca- 
taplaſm. | - Farrier's Dict. 

19. In heraldry. 

The charge is that which is born upon the co- 

lour, except it be a coat divided only by partition. 
Peacbam. 


Shakeſpeare. 


1. Expenſive ; coſtly. 

Divers bulwarks were demoliſhed upon the ſea- 
coaſts, in peace chargeable, and little ſerviceable in 
War. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man's bread for nought, 
but wrought with labour and travel night and day, 
that we might not be chargeable to any of you. 


There was another accident of the ſame nature 
on the Sicilian fide, much more pleaſant, but leſs 
chargeable; for it coſt nothing but wit. ⸗Motton. 

Conſidering the chargeable methods of their edu- 
cation, their numerous iſſue, and ſmał income, it 


Ue bet'd, abandoning his charge to fate. Dryden. 
3 


1 


Shakeſpeare. 


2 Theſſalonians. | 


| 


11. It is, in later times, commonly uſed Crna rGEFUL, adj, [charge and full.] Ex- 


| 


/ 


CHA 
is next to 2 miracle, that no more of their chil- 
dren ſhould want. Atterbury. 

2. Imputable, as a debt or crime: with oz. 

Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſing 
a man, but ſome fault or other chargeabie upon 
him. | Scutb. 

3. Subject to charge or accuſation ; ac- 
cuſable: followed by with. 

Your papers would be chargeable with ſomething 
worſe than indelicacy ; they would be immoral. 

; Spectater. 
CHA'RGEABLENESS. 2. /. [from charge- 
able.) Expence; coſt ; coſtlineſs. 

That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is 
not their chargcabicneſs, but their unſatisfactori— 
neſs, though they ſhould ſucceed. Boyle. 

Cna'RGEABLY. adv. [from chargeable. } 


Expenſively; at great coſt. 

He procured it not with his money, but by his 
wiſdom ; not chargeably bought by him, but libe- 
rally given by others by his means. Af. ham. 


penſive; coſtly. Not in uſe. 
. Here's the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt carat, 
The fineneſs of the gold, the cbargeful faſhion. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
CHARGER, 2. from charge.] A large 
diſh, 
All the tributes land and ſea affords, 
Heap'd in great chargers, load our ſumptuous boards. 
a Denbam. 
This golden charger, ſnatch'd from burning Troy, 
Anchiſes did in ſacrifice employ. Dryden's /Eneid. 
Ev'n Lamb himſelf, at the moſt ſolemn feaſt, 
Might have ſome chargers not exactly dreis d. Kings 
Nor dare they cloſe their eyes, 
Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted ſleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues, 
Cur RILY, adv. 
frugally. 
What paper do you take up ſo charily ? Shakeſp. 
CHAa'RINESS. 2. / [ from chary.} Caution 5 
nicety ; {crupulouſneſs. 
I will confent to act any villany againſt him, that 
may not ſully the carineſs of our honeſty. Shaeſp. 
CHARIOT. z. / [car-rhod, Welſh, a 
wheeled car, for it is known the Britons 
fought in ſuch ; charriot, Fr. carretta, 
Ital.] 


1. A wheel carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate; 
a vehicle for men rather than wares. 
Thy grand captain Antony 
Shalf ſet thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A car in which men of arms were an- 
ciently placed, 
He ſkims the liquid plains, 
High on his chariot, and with looſen's reins 
Majeſtick moves along. Dryden's AEneid. 


Philips, 
from chary.] Warily ; 


3. A lighter kind of coach, with only front 


ſeats. | 
To CHARIOT. v. a. [from the noun. ] T 
convey in a chariot, This word 1s rarely 
uſed. 


An angel all in flames aſcended, 
As in a fiery column charioting 
His godlike preſence, Milton's Sampſon Agoniſtcs. 
CHARIOTE'ER. 2. J. [from chariot.] He 
that drives the chariot. It is uſed only 
in ſpeaking of military chariots, aud 
thoſe in the ancient publick games. 
The gaſping charicteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car, | Dryden's Fal lers 
The burning chariot, and the charicteer, | 
In bright Bootes and his wane appear. 
2 Addiſen C Tay. 
Show 
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Show us the youthful handſome chariotcer, 
Firm in his ſeat, and running his career. Prior. 
CARIOT RACE. 2. . [from chariot and 
race.) A ſport anciently uſed, where 
chariots were driven for the prize, as 
now horſes run. | 
There is a wonderful vigour and ſpirit in the 
deſcription of the horſe and chariot race. Addiſon. 
CHARITABLE. adj. [ charitable, Fr. from 
charité.] 
1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the 
r. 
He that hinders a charitable perſon from giving 
alms to a poor man, is tied to reſtitution, if he hin- 
dered him by fraud or violence. Taylor's Holy Liv. 
Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Rabe. 
How ſhall we then wiſh, that it might be allowed 
us to live over our lives again, in order to fill every 
minute of them with charitable offices! Atrerbury. 
Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread, 
The lab'rer bears : what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable vanity ſupplies. P 


1 8 8 
2. Kind in judging of others; diſpoſed to 
tenderneſs; benevolent. . 

How had you been my friends elſe ? Why have 
you that charitable title from thouſands, did you not 
chiefly belong to my heart? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Of a politick ſermon that had no divinity, the 
king faid to biſhop Andrews, Call you this a ſer- 
mon? The biſhop anſwered, By a charitable con- 
ſtruction it may be a ſermon. | Bacon, 

CHA RITABLY. adv. [from charity. 

1. Kindly ; liberally; with inclination to 
help the poor. 

2. Benevolently ; without malignity. 

Nothing will more enable us to bear our croſs 
patiently, injuries ebaritably, and the labour of re- 
ligion comfortably. Taylor. 

Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain. Pope. 


CHARITY. 2. /. [charité, Fr. , 
Lat.] f 


1. Tenderneſs; kindneſs; love. 
By thee, 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known. 
: INilton. 
2. Goodwill; benevolence; diſpoſition to 


think well of others. 

My errours, I hope, are only thoſe of charity to 
mankind z and ſuch as my own charity has cauſed 
me to commit, that of others may more caſily ex- 
cuſe. : g | Dryden. 

3. The theological virtue of univerſal love. 

Concerning charity, the final object whereof is 
that incomprehenſible beauty which ſhineth in the 
countenance of Chriſt, the Son of the living God. 

Heoker. 


Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity. 
Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. Shakeſpeare. 

Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anſwerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
By name to come call'd charity, the ſoul 
Of all the reſt. Milton. 

Faith believes the revelations of God; hope ex- 

pects his promiſes; charity loves his excellencies 


and mercies. Taylor. 
But laſting charity's more ample ſway, 

Nor bound by time, nor ſubject to decay, 

In happy triumph ſhall for ever live. Prior. 


Charity, or a love of God, which works by a love 
of our neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. 
Atterbury. 
4. Liberality to the poor. 
The heathen poet, in commending the charity 
of Dido to the Trojans, ſpoke like a chriſtian. 
Dryden. 


{ 
CHARLES'S-WAIN. 7. J. 


CHA 
5. Alms; relief given to the poor. 
' We muſt incline to the king; I wil look for 


him, and privily relieve him; go you and maintain 
talk with the duke, that my charity be not of him 


perceived. Shakeſpeare. 
The ant did well to reprove the graſshopper for 
her ſlothfulneſs; but ſhe did ill then to refuſe her a 
charity in her diſtreſs. L'E range. 
I never had the confidence to beg a charity. Dryd. 
To ChARK. v. a. To burn to a black 
cinder, as wood is burned to make char- 
coal. : | 
Exceſs either with an apoplexy knocks a man 
on he head, or with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong- 
water ſhop, burns him down to the ground; or, if 
it flames not out, chars him to a coal. 


Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, 


CHA*RLATAN. x. / [charlatan, Fr. ciar- 
latano, Ital. from ciarlare, to chatter.] 
A quack; a mountebank; an empirick. 

Saitimbanchoes, quackſalvers, and charlatans, 
deceive them in lower degrees. Brown's FVulg. Err. 
E For charlatans can do no good, 

Until they'te mounted in a crowd, Hudibras. 


CHARLATA'NICAL. adj. [ from charlatan.] 
Quackiſh ; ignorant. | 

A cowardly ſoldier, and a charlatanical doctor, 

are the principal ſubjeCts of comedy. Coꝛoley. 


CHARLATANRY, 2. , [from charlatan.] 
Wheedling zgdeceit ; cheating with fair 
words. | 

The northern 


conſtellation, called the Bear. | 
There are ſeven ſtars in Urſa minor, and in 
Charles's-wvain, or Plauſtrum of Urſa major, ſeven. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 


CARLO R. 2. . A weed growing among 
the corn with a yellow flower. It is a 
ſpecies of Mithridate muſtard. 

CHARM. 2. /. [ charme, Fr. carmen, La- 
tin. ] : 

1. Words, or philtres, or characters, ima- 
gined to have ſome occult or unintelli- 
gible power. 

I never knew a woman ſo dote upon a man; 
ſurely I think you have charms, — Not I, I aſſure 
thee ; ſetting the attraction of my good parts aſide, 
I have no other charms. Shakeſpeare. 

There have been uſed, either barbarous words, 
of no ſenſe, leſt they ſhould diſturb the imagina- 
tion; or words of ſimilitude, that may ſecond and 
feed the imagination : and this was ever as well 
in heathen charms, as in rharms of later times. 

Bacon, 
Alcyone he names amidſt his pray'rs, 

Names as a charm againſt the waves and wind, 

Moſt in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden. 

Antzus could, by magick charms, 

Recover ſtrength whene'er he fell. Swift. 


2. Something of power to ſubdue oppoſi- 
tion, and gain the affections ; ſomething 


that can pleaſe irreſiſtibly. 
Well ſounding verſes are the charm we uſe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. Roſcommon. 
Nor ever hope the queen of love 
Will e'er thy fav'rite's charms improve. Prior. 
To fam'd Apelles when young Amnon brought 
The darling idol of his captive heart; 
And the pleas'd nymph with kind attention ſat, 
To have her charms recorded by his art. Waller. 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny uſurps her happy plains? Addiſen. 


To CHARM. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To fortify with charms againſt evil. 


9 


2. To make powerful by charms 


CHA 


Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts: 
I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
To one of woman born. Shaigfea 
rave. 


3. To ſummon by incantation. 


4. To ſubdue by ſome ſecret pow 


Upon my knees 
I charm you by my once commended beau 
By all your yows of love, and that great va 
Which did incorporate and make us one, Shai 


er; tg 
amaze ; to overpower, 
- I, in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan 
Nor feel him where he ſtruck. Helen 
Muſick tlie fierceſt grief can charm, * 


41 


D, 
4 e. 


5+ To ſubdue the mind by pleaſure, 


C 


C 


*Tis your graces 

That from my muteit conſcience to my tonęue 
Charms this report out. Shaigp.or 
Amoret! my lovely foe, ' 
Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie: 

Where the pow'r that charms us to, 
In thy foul, or in thy eye? a. 
Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway, p. 

Chloe thus the ſoul alarm'd, 


F. 
Au d without ſenſe, and without beauty charmed. 
| Pte, 
HARMED, adj. Enchanted, 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all H. 


ſpirits for ever ſhould be enchanted, Sides, 
We implore thy powerful hand, ; 

To undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin here diſtreſſed. . Mile, 


HA RM ER. . J. [from charm.] 


1. One that has the power of charm: ai 


enchantments. 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 
She was a charmer, and could almoſt read 


The thoughts of people. Sbabeſteur, 
The paſſion you pretended, 
Was only to obtain; 
But when the charm is ended, 
The charmer you diſdain. Dede, 


2. Word of endearment among lovers. 


C 


C 


C 
C 


C 


C 


HARMING, particip. adj. ¶ from charn.] 
Pleaſing in the higheſt degree. 

For ever all goodneſs will be charming, for eicr 
all wickedneis will be moſt odious. Spratt, 
O charming youth! in the firſt op'ning page, 
So many graces in ſo green an age. Un ke. 
HARMINGLY. adv, [from charming. 
In ſuch a manner as to pleaſe excecd- 

ingly. 5 

She ſmiled very charmingly, and Cifcorered e 
fine a ſet of teeth as ever eye beheld. Addi. 
HARMINOGNEss. wg [from charming. 


The power of pleaſing. 3 
HA RN EL. adj. [charnel, Fr.] Contain- 
ing fleſh, or carcaſſes. . 

Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows dam? 
Oft found in charnel vaults and ſepulchres 
Ling'ring, and fitting by a new made grave. 
HA"RNEL-HOUSE. u. , [charnier, Fr 
from caro, carnis, Latin.] The place 
under churches where the bones of tis 
dead are repoſited. | 

If charnel-houſes and our graves mult ſend 
Thoſe, that we bury, back ; our monuments | 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shake pearts 

When they were in thoſe charnel-bouſes, ©" 
one was placed in order, and a black pillar of a" 
ſet by him. | i 
HART. 2. J. [charta, Lat.] A * 

ation or map of coaſts, for the ule 0 
ſailors, It is 3 5 a maps 
by repreſenting only the coaſts. 

The eee end they had _ 
Cape of Good Hope, found {kilfu! NG 
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CHA : 
ä aphical charte, and 
aftr — ann Arbutbnot. 
OT Latin.] 
TER. 1. . [charta, : 
gon is 4 written evidence of things 


A charter 1 
5 e between man and man. Charters 


are divided into charters of the king, 
and charters of private perſons. Charters 
of the king are thoſe, whereby the king 

ifeth any grant to any perſon or more, 
or to any body politick : as a charter of 
exemption, that no man ſhall be em- 

annclled on a jury; charter of pardon, 
whereby a man is forgiven a felony, or 
other offence. Cowell. 


don 


, Any writing beſtowing privileges or 


ights. | 
7 you deny it, let the danger lighhjt . 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. Shak. 
It is not to be wondered, that the great charter 
whereby God beſtowed the whole earth upon Adam, 
and confirmed it unto the ſons of Noah, being as 
brief in word as large in effect, hath bred much 
quarrel of interpretations Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Here was that charter ſeal'd, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Denham. 
She ſhakes the rubbiſh from her mounting brow, 
And ſeems to have renew'd her charter's date, 
Which heav'n will to the death of time allow. 
Dryden. 
God renewed this charter of man's ſovereignty 
over the creatures. If F South. 
5. Privilege; immunity; exemption, 
I muſt have liberty, 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe; for ſo fools have 
And they that are moſt galled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh. Shakeſpeare. 
My mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When ine does praiſe me, grieves me. Sbakeſp. 
CHARTER-PARTY. 1. . [chartre partie, 
Fr.] A paper relating to a contract, of 
which each party has a copy. | 
Charter-parties, or contracts, made even upon the 
high ſea, touching things that are not in their 
ovn nature maritime, belong not to the admiral's 
juriſdiction. Hale. 
CHa'nTERED. adj. [from charter.] In- 
veſted with privileges by charter; pri- 
vileged. 
When he ſpeaks 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill, Sbaleſp. 
Chaky, adj. [from care.] Careful; cau- 
tious; wary; frugal. | 
Over his kindred he held a wary and chary 
care, which bountifully was expreſſed, when oc- 
caſion ſo required, Care's Survey of Cornwall. 
The charieft maid is prodigal enough, 


If ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon. Shakeſp. 
1 CHASE, v. 4. [chaſſer, Fr.] 
1, To hunt. | 
It ſhall be as the chaſed roe. Jaiab. 


Mine enemies chaſed me fore like a bird. 
- Lamentations. 
. To purſue as an enemy. 
And Abimelech chaſed him, and he fled before 
im. Judges. 
One of you ſhall chaſe a thouſand. Deuteronomy. 
3. To drive away. | 
He that chaſeth away his mother, is a ſon that 
cauſeth ſhame. Proverbs. 
4. To follow as a thing deſirable, 
5. To drive, | 


Thus chaſed by their brother's endleſs malice | 


_ prince to prince, and from place to place, 
s tor their ſafety, fled at laſt to the city of 
uennis, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 


b the following morn had chas'd away 
e flying ſtars, and light reſtor'd the day. Dryd. 


0 CHags Metals, See To ENCHASB, 


CHA 


CHasE. 1. . [from the verb.] 
1. Hunting; as, the pleaſures of the chaſe. 


2. Purſuit of any thing as game. 
Whilſt he was haſt'ning in the chaſe, it ſeems, 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this ſeeming lady. Ms 
ere is no chaſe more pleaſant, methinks, 
than to drive a thought, by good conduct, from 
one end of the world to another, and never to loſe 
ſight of it till it fall into eternity. 
 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
3- Fitneſs to be hunted ; appropriation to 


chaſe or ſport. 
Concerning the beaſts of chaſe, whereof the buck 
is the firſt, he is called the firſt year a fawn. Shak. 
A maid I am, and of thy virgin train 
Oh! let me ſtill that ſpotleſs name retain, 
Frequent the foreſts, thy chaſte will obey, 
And only make the beaſts of chaſe my prey. Dryd. 
4. Purſuit of an enemy, or of ſomething 


noxious. | 
The admiral, with ſuch ſhips only as could ſud- 
denly be put in readineſs, made forth with them, 
and ſuch as came daily in, we ſet upon them, and 
gave them chaſe. Bacon. 
He ſallied out upon them with certain troops of 
horſemen, with ſuch violence, that he overthrew 
them, and, having them in chaſe, did ſpeedy exe- 
cution. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
They ſeek that joy, which us'd to glow 
Expanded on the hero's face, 
When the thick ſquadrons preſt the foe, 
And William led the glorious chaſe. 
5. Purſuit of ſomething as deſirable. 
Yet this mad chaſe of fame, by few purſued, 
Has drawn deſtruction on the multitude. 
Dryden's Fuwenal. 


— 


Prior. 


6. The game hunted. 

She, ſeeing the towering of her purſued chaſe, 
went circling about, riſing ſo with the leſs ſenſe of 
riſing. Sidney. 

Hold, Warwick ! ſeek thee out ſome other chaſe, 
For I myſelf muſt put this deer to death. Shak. 

Honour 's the nobleſt chaſe ; purſue that game, 
And recompenſe the loſs of love with fame. 

Granville, 


7. Open ground ſtored with ſuch beaſts as 


are hunted. 

A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle na- 
ture between a foreſt and a park; being commonly 
leſs than a foreſt, and not endued with ſo many 
liberties; and yet of a larger compaſs, and ſtored 
with greater diverſity of game, than a park. A 
chaſe differs from a foreſt in this, becauſe it may 
be in the hands of a ſubject, which a foreſt, in its 
proper nature, cannot: and from a park, in thatit 
is not incloſed, and hath not only a larger compaſs, 
and more ſtore of game, but likewiſe more keepers 


and overſeers. Corvell, 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chaſe.» Shak. 


8. The CHASE of a gun, is the whole bore 
or length of a piece, taken withinſide. 
| Chambers. 


CnasE-cun. 2. , [from chaſe and gun. 
Guns in the forepart of the ſhip, fired 
upon thoſe that are purſued. 


Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chaſe-guns through our ſtern they ſend. 


So faſt he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has loſt the chaſers, and his ear the cry. Denham. 

Stretch'd on the lawn, his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey! 
Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the foreſt like a — hart! 


2. An enchaſer. | 


Pope. 


Dryden. 
CHASER. 1. /. [from chaſe.] 
1. Hunter ; purſuer ; driver, 
Then began 
A ſtop i” th' chaſer, a retire; anon | 
A rout, confuſion thick. Shakeſpeare. 


, 


* 


i 


— 


þ 


| 


CHA 
Cn ASM. 1. f. [x.] | 
1. A breach uncloſed; a cleft; a gap; 
an opening. 


In ail that vifible corporeal world, we ſee no 


chaſms or gaps. Loc le. 
The water of this orb communicates with that 
of the ocean, by means of certain hiatuſes or 
chaſms paſſing betwixt it and the bottom of the 
ocean. Woodward. 
The ground aduſt her riv'n mouth diſparts, i 
Horrible chaſm ! profound. Pbiſips. 


2. A place unfilled ; a vacuity. 
Some lazy ages, loſt in eaſe, 
No action leave to buſy chronicles ; 
Such, whoſe ſupine felicity but makes 
In ſtory chaſms, in epochas miſtakes. - Dryden. 


CHA'SSELAS, n. J. [French.}] A ſort of 
grape. | ; 

CHASTE. adj. [chaſte, Fr. caftus, Lat.] 

1. Pure from all commerce of ſexes ; as, a 
chaſte virgin. | 

Diana chaſte, and Hebe fair. Prior. 

2. With reſpect to language, pure; un- 
corrupt; not mixed with barbarous 
phraſes. 

3. Free from obſcenity. + 

Among words which fignify the ſame principal 

ideas, ſome are clean and decent, others unclean ; 
ſome chaſte, others obſcene.  Watts's Logick. 


4. True to the marriage bed. 
Love your children; be diſereet, chaſte, keepers 
at home. Titus. 


CHASTE-TREE. 2. J. [witex, Lat.] 
This tree will grow to be eight or ten feet 
high, and produce ſpikes of flowers at the extre- 
mity of every ſtrong ſhoot in autumn. Miller. 


To CHA'STEN. v. a. [ chaſtier, Fr. caftige,. 
Lat.] To correct; to puniſh ; to mor- 
tify. 

Coſte thy ſon while there is hope, and let not: 
thy ſoul ſpare for his crying. + Proverbs« 
I follow thee, ſafe guide ! the path | 
Thou lead'ſt me; and to the hand of heav'n 

ſubmit, : 
However chaſt ning. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Some fee! the rod, | 
And own, like us, the father's chaſt*ning hand. 
| Rowe, 
From our loſt purſuit ſhe wills to hide 
Her cloſe decrees, and chaſten human pride. Prior, 


To CHASTTSE. v. a. [caſtigo, Lat. an- 
ciently accented on the firſt ſyllable, 


now on the laſt.] 
To puniſh ; to correct by puniſhment ; 


to afflict for faults. 
My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my courage, 
But J will chaſtiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I am glad to ſee the vanity or envy of the cant - 
ing chymiſts thus diſcovered and chaſtiſed. Boyle. 
Seldom is the world aftrighted or chaſtiſed with 
figns or prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, fa- 
mines or plagues. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 
Like you, commiſſion'd to chaſtiſe and bleſs, 
He muſt avenge the world, and give it peace. Prior, 
2. To reduce to order, or obedience ; to 
repreſs ; to reſtrain ; to awe. 
Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe, with the valour of my tongue, 


All that impedes thee. Shaeſpeare. 
Know, Sir, that I 


Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's court, 

Nor once be chaftis'd with the ſober eye 

Of dull Octavia. Shakeſpeare. 
The gay ſocial ſenſe 


By decency chaſtis'd. Thomſon, 


CHASTITCSEM ENT. #./. [chaſtiment, Fr.] 


Correchion; puniſument: commonly, 
| though 
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1. Purity of the body. 


CHA 


though not always, uſed of domeſtick or 
parental puniſhment. | 
Shall I fo much diſhonour my fa'r ſtars, 
On equal terms to give him chaſtiſemcnt ? Shakeſp. 
He held the e of one, which moleſted 
che ſee of Rome, pleaſing to God. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
For ſeven years what can a child be guilty of, 
but lying, or ill-natured tricks? the repeated com- 
miſſion of which ſhall bring him to the chaſftiſement 
of the rod. Locke. 
He receives a fit of ſickneſs as the kind chaſtiſe- 
ment and diſcipline of his heavenly Father, to wean 
his affections from the world. Bentley. 


Crna'sTITY. v. /. [caftitas, Lat.] 


Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 
To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtiry * Sbaleſpeare. 
Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continence : ab- 
ſtinence is that of virgins or widows ; continence, 
of married perſons : chaſte marriages are honour- 
able and pleaſing to God. Taylor. 
Ev'n here, where frozen chaſtity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden tires. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity. 
 _ There is not chaſtity enough in language, 
Without offence to utter them. Shak. Much Ado. 

3. Freedom from bad mixture of any 
kind; purity of language, oppoſed to 
barbariſms. 

Cuasri'sER. z. /. [from chaſftiſe.] The 
perſon that chaſtiſes; a puniſher ; a 
corrector. 

CHa'sTELY. adv. [from chaſte.] Without 
Incontinence ; purely ; without conta- 
mination. 

You ſhould not paſs here; no, though it were 


Pope. 


as virtuous to lie as to live chaſtely. Shakeſpeare, 
Make firſt a ſong of joy and love, 
Which chaſtely flame in royal eyes. Weitton. 
Succeſſion of a long deſcent, 
Which chaſtely in the channels ran, 
And from our demi-gods began. Dryden. 


CAST N ESS. 2. , [from chaſte.] Chaſti- 
ty; purity. 

To CHAT, v. u. [from caqueter, Fr. Sin- 
ner; perhaps from achat, purchaſe or 
cheapening, on account of the prate 
naturally produced in a bargain; or 
only, as it is moſt likely, contracted 
from chatter.] To prate; to talk idly; 
to prattle; to . 86 ; to chatter; to 
converſe at eaſe. 

Thus chatten the people in their ſteads, 
Ylike as a monſter of many heads. Spenſer. 
Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes 
Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with vou, 
Your faucineſs will jeſt upon my love. Shakeſpeare, 
The ſhepherds on the lawn 
Sat ſimply chatting in a ruſtick row. Milton. 
With much good-will the motion was embrac'd, 
To chat a while on their adventures paſs'd. Dryd. 


To Crar. v. a. To talk of. Not in uſe, 
unleſs ludicrouſly. 

All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared ſights 

Are ſpectacled to ſec him. Your prattling nurſe 


Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 
While ſhe chars him. 


CuAr. . , [from the verb.] Idle talk; 


prate ; ſlight or negligent tattle. 
Lords, that can prate 

As amply and unneceſſarily 

As this Gonzalo, I myſelf would make 

A chough of as deep char. Shakeſpeare. 
The time between before the fire they ſat, 

And fhorten'd the delay by pleaſing chat. Dryden. | 
The leaſt is good, far greater than the tickling 

of his palate with a glaſs of wine, or the idle char 

of a ſoaking club, Locke. 
Snuff, or the fan, ſupplies each pauſe of chat, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


2 


With finging, laughing, ogling, and all chat. Pope. 


ol 


i 


CHA 
CHAT. ./. The keys of trees are called 
chats ; as, aſh chats. : 


| Cra'TELLANY. #. /. [chdtelenie, Fr.] 


The diſtrict under the dominion of a 
caſtle. | 
Here are about twenty towns and forts of great 
importance, with their chatellanies and dependen- 
cies. h Dryden. 
CHa"TTEL. z. /. [See CaTTLE.] Any 
moveable poſſeſſion : a term now ſcarce 


uſed but in forms of law. 
Nay look not big, nor ſtamp, nor flare, nor 


fret; 
I will be maſter of what is mine own; _ 
She is my goods, my chattels. Shakeſpeare. 
Honour 's a leaſe for lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant; *tis a chattle 
Not to be forfeited in battle. Hudibras. 
7% CHA”T TER, wv. n. [cagueter, Fr.] 
1. To make a noiſe as a pie, or other 
unharmonious bird. 
Nightingales ſeldom ſing, the pie ſtill chattereth. 
Sidney. 
So doth the cuckow, when the mavis ſings, 
Begin his witleſs note apace to charters Spenſer. 
There was a crow ſat chattering upon the back 
of a ſheep: Well, firrah, ſays the ſheep, you durſt 
not have done this to a dog. L' Eftrange. 
Your birds of knowledge, that in duſky air 
Chatter futurity. | Dryden. 
2. To make a noiſe by colliſion of the 
teeth. 
Stood Theodore ſurpris'd in deadly fright, 
With cbatt'ring teeth, and briſtling hair upright. 
| Dryden. 
Dip but your toes into cold water, 
Their correſpondent teeth will chatter. 
3. To talk 1dly or careleſly. 
Suffer no hour to paſs away in a lazy idleneſs, 
an impertinent chattering, or uſeleſs trifles. 
Watts's Logick. 
Cna"rTER. 2. /. [from the verb. 
1. Noiſe like that of a pie or monkey. 
The mimick ape began his chatter, 
How evil tongues his life beſpatter. Swift. 
2. Idle prate. 5 
CHAT TERER. 7. /. [from chatter.) An 
idle talker ; a prattler. 
Cna"rwoon. 2. / Little ſticks; fuel. 


CHa'venDER. 2. . [cheveſne, Fr.] The 
chub: a fiſh. 


Theſe are a choice bait for the chub, or cha- 
werder, or indeed any great fiſh. Walton's Angler. 


CHAUMONTE'LLE, n. . [French.] A 
ſort of pear. 


To CHAW. v. a. [kawen, Germ.] To 
champ between the teeth ; to maſticate ; 


to chew. ED | 
I home returning, fraught with foul deſpight, 
And chawing vengeance all the way I went. 
Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 
They come to us, but us love draws 
He ſwallows us, and never chaos; 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. 
Whether he found any uſe of chawing little 
ſponges, dipt in oil, in his mouth, when he was 
perfectly under water, and at a diſtance from his 
engine. Boyle. 
The man who laught but once to ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again, to ſee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 
CHAw. . / [from the verb.] The _ ; 
the upper or under part of a beaſt's 


mouth. 

1 will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy 
chawws, and will bring thee forth and all thine 
army. . Ezekiel. | 


Prior. 


Donne. 


4 


| 


CHE 


Cna'wpRON. 2. /. Entrails, 
Add thereto a tyger's chawdren, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron, Stakepran, 
CHEAP. adj. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, Duc 
to buy.] | 8 
1. To be had at a low rate; Purchaſes 
for a ſmall price. 

Where there are a great many ſellers to , f. 
buyers, there the thing to be ſold will be ar 
On the other fide, raiſe up a great many bust 
for a few ſellers, and the ſame thing wil] Adi 
diately turn dear. 2 

2. Of ſmall value; eaſy to be had; ty 
reſpected. | 

The goodneſs, that is cheap in beauty, mt; 
beauty brief in goodneſs. Stoker, 

Had I ſo laviſh of my preſence been, 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 


So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company. Shairpeg,, | 


He that is too much in any thing, ſo that h- 
giveth another occaſion of ſociety, maketh hin; 
cheap. | Bac, 
May your fick fame ftill languiſh till it die, 
And you grow cheap in every ſubject's eye. Did. 

The titles of diſtinction, which belong ty us, 
are turned into terms of derifion, and every way 
taken, by profane men, towards rendering us c 
and contemptible. Atterbur,, 

CHEAP. . /. [cheping is an old word for 
market ; whence Eaftcheap, Cheap/ic.,) 
Market; purchaſe ; bargain : as good 
cheap; à bon marche, Fr. 

The ſame wine which we pay fo dear for 
now-a-days, in that good world was very g944 
cheap. Hurg. 

It is many a man's caſe to tire himſelf out 
with hunting after that abroad, which he carrie; 
about him all the while, and may have it better 
cheap at home. L"Eftrarge, 

Some few inſulting cowards, who love to vapour 
good cheap, may trample on thoſe who give lea! 


_ reſiſtance. Decay of Pirty, 
o CHe"aPEN, wv. a. [ceapan, Sax, to 
buy.] 


1. To attempt to purchaſe ; to bid for 
any thing; to aſk the price of any com- 
modity. | 

Rich ſhe ſhall be, that 's certain; wiſe, or I'll 
none; virtuous, or I Il never cheapen her. Hal. 
The firſt he cheapened was a Jupiter, which 
would have come at a very eaſy rate. L Eftrange. 
She ſlipt ſometimes to Mrs. Thody's, 
To cheapen teas Pri. 
To ſhops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. Swifts 
2. To leſſen value. f 
My hopes purſue a brighter diadem, 
Can any brighter than the Roman be? 
I find my proffer'd love has cheapen d me. Drydn, 

CHE'APLY, ado. — cbeap.] At a 

ſmall price; at a low rate. 
| By theſe I ſee . 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Sh2icþs 

Blood, rapines, maſſacres, were cheaply bought, 

So mighty recompence your beauty brought. Dad. 


Car"aPwess. 2. J. [from cheap. Lows 


neſs of price. 

Ancient ſtatutes incite merchant-ſtrangers ® 
bring in commodities z having for end Hager 

The diſcredit which is grown upon Ireland, has 
been the great diſcouragement to other _— 
tranſplant themſelves hither, and prevailed fart - 
than all the invitations which the chef ng 3 
plenty of the country has made them. Tefl. 


CREAR. See CREER. 


To CHEAT. v. a. [of uncertain deriva- 
tion; probably from acheter, Fr. to pur 
chaſe, alluding to the tricks uſed in 


making bargains. See che noun.] To 
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CHE 
. Any flop or interruption. 
7 Ti: a — the Eg production by feve- 


ral checks or ſtops, or, as they are uſually called, 
articulations of the breath or voice. 


CHE 
3. To compare a bank note, or other bill, 


with the correſpondent paper. 
4. To controul by a counter-reckoning. 


c HE | 
1 T0 defraud; to impoſe upon; to trick. 


cunning. 
. commonly of low 3 
A. of being cheatcd 3 and he reco- 


6 


N 


: To CHECK, v. 2 
man is fure at fr but by learning to cheat others. ph 4 3 Holder s Elements of Speech. 
vers not his loſles, oy Dry "00, 29 op 3 to "_m_ Aa ſtop : with mM a 8. The corre ndent cipher of 2 b | 1 
le who find that the moſt effec- ith what wing the ſtanyel checks at it. ak, | - fs 0 | 


bill. 


There are peop . 
9. A term uſed in the game of cheſs, when 


He muſt obſerve their mood on whom he jeſts, 
tual way to cheat 


the people, 18 always 115 72 The quality of the perſons, and the time; 


illotſon. 


to infalüble cures. ; | And, like the haggard, check at every feather one party obliges the other either to 
„It has of before the thing taken away That comes before his eye. | Shakeſpeare. 3 or — 515 king 
9 fraud. | The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its & Chrb be C 1 the kins? 
J hat am curtail'd of man's fair proportion, power, either is diſabled for the future, or elſe 10. Clerk of te CHECK, in the king s 
C _ feature by diſſembling nature, ; checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after. Locks houſehold, has the check and controul- 
Desde d, unfiniſh'd- Shakeſpeare. | > To claſh ; to interfere. ment of the yeomen of the guard, and 


{from the verb. Some think If love check with buſineſs, it troubleth men's all the uſhers belonging tc the royal 


CHFAT. 1. /. 


1 ſe many fortunes. Bacon. famil A 
hreviated from eſcheat, becau | 88. 7 | 1 uly FE ü | 
3 meaſures being taken by the | 3- To OK ”_ by nom wn 11. Clerk of the CyEck, in the king's 
g o * . OY 5 Avoi 18 pre ence . P 
lords of manours in procuring eſcheats, . „ EE} ban, 7 at Plymouth, is alſo the name of 


an officer inveſted with like powers. 
| Chambers. 
To CHT RER. N. a. [from echecs, cheſs, 
To CHEER. J Fr.] To variegate or 
diverſify, in the manner of a cheſs- 
board, with alternate colours, or with 
darker and brighter parts. 
The grey-eyed mourn ſmiles on the frowning night, 
Cbeck' ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light. 
2 Shakeſpeare. 
"The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a checker'd thadow on the ground. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
As the ſnake, rolled in the flow'ry bank, 
With thining checker'd flough, doth ſting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent, Shakeſps 
The wealthy ſpring yet never bore 
That ſweet nor dainty flower, 
That damaſk'd not the checker'd floor 


heat, the abridgment, was brought to 


» 7 nin 0 * | 

—_— pros 'S 1 1. Repreſſure; ſtop; rebuff; ſudden re- 
bo The pretence of publick good is a cheat that ſtraint. 4 F : : 

will ever paſs, though ſo abuſed by il] men, that Rebellion in this land ſhall loſe his ſway, 


Gramed to ut it. Meeting the check of ſuch another day. Shakeſp. 
ani the good n een nee Temple. We ſee alſo, that kings that have been fortunat⸗ 


conquerors in their firſt years, muſt have ſome ch:c> 
or arreſt in their fortunes, _ Bacon's Ffſays. 
God hath of late years manifeſted himieif in 
a very dreadful manner, as if it were on purpoſe 
to give a check to this inſolent impiety. Tillot n. 
It was this viceroy's zeal, which gave a remark 
able check to the firſt progreſs of chriſtianity. 
Addiſon's Frec holder. 
God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
to give a check to that ſacrilege which had bern 
but too much winked at. Altterbury. | 
The great ſtruggle with paſſions is in the firft 
check. > Rogers. 


CHECK. 1. , [from the verb.] 


Emnirick politiciags uſe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 
When I cor.ſider life, 'tis all a cheat | 
Ver, fool's with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Tru on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
le morrow ' falſer than the former day; 

Ly:s worſe; aud while it ſays we ſhall be bleſt 
W.th ſome new joy, cuts off what we poſſeſt. 
Dryden. 

:. A perſon guilty of fraud. 

D;Amulation can be no further uſeful than it is 
conceaied 3 for as much as no man will truſt a 


tans choc South, | 2. Reftraint ; curb ; government ; conti- Of Cynthia's ſummer bower. Drayton. 
Like that notorious cheat, vaſt ſums I give, nued reſtraint. 2 Many a youth and many a maid 
Only that you may keep me while I live. Dryden. They who come to maintain their own breach ancing in the checker'd ſhade, Milton. 


In the cheſa - board, the uſe of each cheſs- man is 
determined only within that cheguered piece of 
wood, | Locke. 

In our preſent condition, which is a middle 
ſtate, our minds are, as it were, chequered with 
truth and falſehood, Addiſon. 

The ocean intermixing with the land, fo as to 


of faith, the check of their conſciences much 
breaketh their ſpirit, | Hayward. 

The impetuoſity of the new officer's nature 
needed ſome reſtraint and check, for ſome time, 
to his immoderate pretences and appetite of power. 

| » Clarendon. 
Some free from rhyme or reaſon, rule or cbect, 


CnLATER. 2. J. [from cheat.) One that 
practiſes fraud. | 
1 will be cheater to them both, and they ſhall be 
exchequers to me. | It is here for eſcheater. 
Shake 
They fay this town is full of couzenage, 


Arts 


As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye; 
Diſguited cheaters, prating mountebanks, 


And many ſuch like libertines of fin. Shakeſpeare. | 


He is no (waggerer, hoſteſs ; a tame cheater i 
faith, Cheater, call you him? I will bar no 


Break Priſcian's head, and Pegaſus's neck. Pope. 
While ſuch men are in truſt, who have no check 
from within, nor any views but towards their in- 
tereſt, Swift . 
3. A reproof ; a ſlight. | 


checker it into earth and water. 
Wondward's Natural Hiftery. 
Here waving groves a checker d ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 


Car CckeER, n. ſ. Work varied al- 


honeſt man my houſe, nor no cheater. Shakeſpeare. 
All ſorts of injurious perſons, the ſacrilegious, 
the detainers of tithes, cheaters of men's inheri- 
tances, falſe witneſſes and accuſers. | 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | 

75 CHECK. S. a. {from the French 


_ cheſs ; from whence we uſe, at 

= on wo * m bee 90 3 when Say I ſhould wed her, would not my wiſe ſubjects 
P our aaveriary from carrying on] Take. check, and think it ftrange ? perhaps revolt? 

, Dryden. 

E 


his play any farther.] 
. To repreſs ; to curb. 5. In falconry, when a hawk forſakes her 
with better judgment check | proper game to follow rooks, pies, or 


CHE"CKER-WORK, : ternately as to its 
colours or materials. 
ö Nets of cbecker-wwork and wreaths of chain-worle 
t for the chapiters which were upon the top of the 
pillars. | I Kings. 
CHE CKMaATE. #, . ſechec et mat, Fr.] 
The movement on the cheſs-board that 
kills the oppoſite men, or hinders them 
from moving. | 
Love they him call'd, that gave me the checimate, 
But better might they have behote him hate. Spenſ. 


Oh! this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check, Shakeſpeare. 

1 do know, the fate, 
However this may gall him with ſome check, 
Cannot with ſafety caſt him. Shakeſpeare. 


4. A diſlike; a ſudden diſguſt ; ſomething 
that ſtops the progreſs. 
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This hideous raſnneſs. Shak EX i . CHE'CKROLL. 7. J. [from check and roll.] 
Fames may be ſown and raiſed, 22 oops other birds that croſs her _— 1 A roll or book, containing the names of 


on and multiplied, they may be checked and laid 
1 8 . Bacon. 5 

8 te when vice can bolt her arguments, 
2 virtue has no tongue to chect her pride. Milton. 

8 le who fat at a table, richly and deliciouſly * 

Ay but with a ſword hanging over his head 
one fingle thread or hair, ſurely had enough to 

Cech his appetite. South, 

. To reprove; to chide. | 


Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 


ſuch as are attendants on, and in pay to, 
great perſonages, as their houſehold ſer- 
vants. It is otherwiſe called the cheguer- 
roll. Cowell. 
Not daring to extend this law further than to 
the king's ſervants in cbechroll, left it ſhould have 
been too harſh to the gentlemen of the kingdom. 
2 Pacon's Henry VII. 
CHEEK. . , ſceac, Saxon.] 
1. The fide of the face below the eye. 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakeſpeare 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Æthiop's ear. Sha leſpeare. 


Qq 1 thali 


A young woman is a hawk upon her wings , 
and if ſhe be handſome, ſhe is the more ſubject to 
go out on check. Suckling. 

| When whiſtled from the fiſt 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs, the quarry miſs'd, 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. 


þ Dryden. 4 
6. The perſon checking; the cauſe of re- 
0:1 beci'd and rated by Northumberland, ftraint ; a ſtop. 

peak theſe words, now prov'd a prophecy. f He was unhappily too much uſed as a check 
1 Shakeſpeare. | vpon the lord Coventry. Clarendon. 
When = much, and the good king his matter A fatirical poet is the check of the laymen on 
1* fort. | Shakeſpeare. bad prieſts.  Drydea's Fables, Preface. 
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CHE 


I ſhall ſurvey, and ſpy 


2 
A 


Death in thy cheeks, and darkneſs in thy eye. Donne. 


Daughter of the roſe, whole cheeks unite 
The diff ring titles of the red and white; 
Who heav'n's alternate beauty well diſplay, 
The bluſh of morning and the milky way. 


almoſt all thoſe pieces of their machines 
and inſtruments that are double, and per- 
fectly alike. Chambers. 


CHr'EKBONE. 7. / [from cheek and bone. 
I cut the tumour, and felt the ſlug : it lay 


partly under the os jugale, or cheekbone. Wiſeman. | 


CHEEK TOOTH. 2. / | from chee# and 
700th.) The hinder-tooth or tuſk, 
He hath the checkreetb of a great lion. Jocl. 
CnEER. z. /. [chere, Fr. entertainment; 
cara, Sp. the countenance. It ſeems to 


have, in Engliſh, ſome relation to both 


theſe ſenſes.] 
1. Entertainment; proviſions ſerved at a 
feaſt. | 
But though my cates be mean, take them in 
good part; 
Better cheer you may have, but not with better 
heart. Shakeſpeare. 


His will was never determined to any puriuit of | 


good cheer, poignant ſauces, and delicious wines. 
Lecke. 
2. Invitation to gaiety. 
You do not give the chcer; the feaſt is ſold 
That is not often vouched, while 'tis making, 
"Tis given with welcome. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Gaiety ; jollity. | 
I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shak. 
4. Air of the countenance. 
Right faithful true he was in deed and word, 
But of his cheer did ſeem too ſolemn ſad : 
Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Spenſer. 
Which publick death, receiv*d with ſuch a ebeer, 
As not a ſigh, a look, a ſhrink bewrays 
'The leaſt felt touch of a degenerous fear, 
Gave life to envy, to his courage praiſe. Daniel. 
He ended; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten'd, and their languiſh'd hope reviv'd. 
Miiton. 
At length appear 
Her grifly brethren ſtretch'd upon the bier: 
Pale at the ſudden fight, the chang'd her cheer. 
; : Dryden. 
5. Perhaps temper of mind in general ; 


for we read of heavy cheer. 
Then were they all of good cheer, and they alſo 
took ſome meat. Acts. 
To CRE ER. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To incite; to encourage; to inſpirit. 
He complained that he was betrayed; yet, for 
all that, was nothing diſcouraged, but cheered up 
the footmen. Knolles. 
He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 
And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. To comfort; to conſole. 
I died, ere 1 could lend thee aid; 
But cheer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay'd, 
| Shateſpearc. 
Difpleas'd at what, not ſuffering, they had ſeen, 
They went to checr the faction of the green. Dryd. 
3. To gladden. | 
- Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers: 
Prepare the way; a god, a god appears! Pope AH,. 
The facred fun, above the waters rais'd, 
Thro' heaven's eternal brazen portals blaz d, 
| And wide o'er earth diffus'd his cheering ray. Pope. 
 ToCHEER. v. . To grow gay or gladſome. 
At ſight of thee my gloomy foul cheers up; 
My hopes revive, and gladneſs dawns within me. 
N | A. Philips. 
Crr'enks. 2. /. [from To cheer. ] Gladner; 
>. 


giver of gaiety. 


| Ded. 
2. A general name among mechanicks for 


Cntr ERFULNESS. 2. /. [from cheerful.] 


CHrE'ERLESS. adj. | from cheer. 


4 


CHEESE. 2. /. [caſeus, Lat. cype, Saxon. 


To thee alone be praiſe, 
From whom our joy deſcends, 
Thou cheerer of our days. 


' Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his 
mind, a cheerey of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſadneſs, 


Wotton. 


a calmer of unquiet thoughts. Walton's Angler. 

Saffron is the ſafeſt and moſt ſimple cordial, the 

greateſt reviver of the heart, and cheerer of the 

ſpirits. | Temple. 
Prime cheerer, light, 

Of all material beings firſt and beſt. Thomſ. Summer. 
CHE'ERFUL. adj. [from cheer and full.] 
1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 

The cheerful birds of ſundry kind 
Do chaunt ſweet mufick to delight his mind. 
Fairy Queen, 
2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance z 
but by ſorrow of the heart the ſpirit is broken. 
| EE Proverbs. 
CHE'ERFULLY. adv, | from cheerful.] 
Without dejection; with willingneſs ; 
with gaiety. 
Pluck up thy ſpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To their known ſtations cheer fully they go. Dryd. 
Doctrine is that which muſt prepare men for diſ- 
cipline ; and men never go on ſo cheerfully, as 
when they ſce where they go. South, 
May the man, 

That cheerfully recounts the female's praiſe, 

Find equal love, and love's untainted ſweets 

Enjoy with honour. Philips. 


1. Freedom from dejection; alaerity. 


Barbaroſſa, uſing this exceeding cheerfulneſs and | 


forwardneſs of his ſoldiers, weighed up the fourteen 
gallies he had ſunk. Xnolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
With what reſolution and cheerfulneſs, with what 
courage and patience, did vaſt numbers of all ſorts 
of people, in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, encounter 
all the rage and malice of the world, and embrace 
torments and death! Tillotſon. 


2. Freedom from gloomineſs, 


I marvelled to ſee her receive my commandments 
with ſighs, and yet do them with cheerfulncſs. Sidn. 
Without 


gaiety, comfort, or gladneſs. 
For fince mine eye your joyous ſight did miſs, 
My cheerful day is turn'd to cheerleſs night. Fairy Q. 
On a bank, beſide a willow, h 
Heav'n her cov'ring, earth her pillow, 
Sad Amynta figh'd alone, 
From the chcerleſs dawn of morning 
Till the dews of night returning. 


CHE'ERLY. adj. [from cheer.] 


1. Gay; cheerful. 


They are uſeful to mankind, in affording them | 


convenient ſituations of houſes and villages, re- 
flecting the benign and cheriſhing ſun-beams, and 
ſo rendering their habitations both more comfort- 
able and more cheerly in winter. Ray on the Creation. 


2. Not gloomy ; not dejected. 


CHE*ERLY. adv. | from cheer. ] Cheerfully. 

Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 

Their long laborious marches overcome; 

Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. Dryd. Virgil. 

In God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 

To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace, 

By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. Shakeſpeare, 
Oft liſtening how the hounds and horn 

Cbeerly rouſe the flumb'ring morn. Milton. 


CHEER YT. adj. | from cheer. ] Gay; 


ſprightly ; having the power to make 
gay : a ludicrous word. 
Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl; 


Let cyder new waſh ſorrow from thy ſoul. 
Gay's Paſtorals. 


ks) 


A kind of food made by preſſing the 
curd of coagulated milk, and ſuffering 
the mals to dry, | BY 


1 


9 5 


— 2 


* 


Dryden. 4 


— 


CHE 


I will rather truſt a Fleming with my 


the Welſhman with my cheeſe, than my wi butter 


| fe with 

herſelf. Sha 
CHEESECAKE. #./. [from cheeſe err 
A cake made of ſoft curds, ſugar ant 

butter. 5 
Effeminate he fat, and quiet; 

Strange product of a cheeſecake diet, | TR 
Where many a man, at variance with his wit i 
With ſoft' ning mead and cheeſecake ends the ſtrite. 


K 0 
CHE'ESEMONGER, * [from che =- 
monger.] One who deals in cheeſe, 
7 A true owl of London, 
That gives out he 's undone, 
Being a checſemonger, | 


By truſting. Ber erſ, 


'Cnr'esEPRESS. 1. , [from cheeſe and prej, 


The preſs in which the curds are preſee, 
The cleanly chceſcpreſs the could never turn, 
Her auk ward fiſt did ne'er employ the chur:, 
' | Gay's Paſtral, 
CHE ESEVAT. 2. J [from cheeſe and va. 
The wooden caſe in which the curds are 
confined when they are preſſed into 
cheeſe, | 
His ſenſe occaſions the careleſs ruſtic to judge 
the ſun no bigger than a checſevat. Glamil), 
CHE'esy. adj. [from cheeſe.) Having the 
nature or form of cheeſe. 
Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous 
chalky matter, but not a cheeſy ſubſtance. 
Arbuthnat en Aliners, 


Cux “Lv. 1. J. [chela, Lat.] The clay of 


a ſhell fiſn. 

It happeneth often, I confeſs, that a lobſter hath 
the chely, or great claw, of one fide longer than the 
other, 3* Brim, 

CHEMISTRY. See CHYMIsSTRY. 

CHE QUER. See CHECKER, 

To CHERISH. v. a. [cherir, Fr.] To 
ſupport and forward with encourage. 
ment, help, and protection; to ſhelter; 


to nurſe up. | 
Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cheriſh you and yours, God puniſh me 
With hate in thoſe where I expect moſt love. $24, 
I would I were thy bird... 
Sweet, fo would I; 
But I ſhould kill thee with too much cheriſhing. 
Sbakeſpeart, 
What doth cheriſh weeds but gentle air? Sa. 
Magiſtrates have always thought themlelves 
concerned to cheriſh religion, and to maintain in 
the minds of men the belief of a God and another 
life. x | Tila. 
But old god Saturn, which doth all devour, 
Doth cherifþ her, and ſtill augments her _ 
Dar in. 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the ur- 
braidings of his own conſcience ; thoſe who act by 
errour, have its cheriſpings and encouragements i 
animate them. Decay of Pictys 
Car" RISHER. . [from cheriſh. ] An 


encourager ; a ſupporter. _ 

One of their greateſt praiſes it is to be tht 
maintainers and cheriſhers of a regular devotion 
a reverend worſhip, a true and decent piety. Spratt 


Car RISHMENT:. 2. J. [from cheriſh.) En. 
couragement ; ſupport; comfort. It is 


now obſolete. | 

| The one lives her age's ornaments 
That with rich bounty, and dear chcrjſpmen's 
Supports the praiſe of noble poeſie. 


| Spenſer s Tears of Miſet 
CHERRY. a. fe [cerife, Fr. ca 

CHERRY-TREE. J Lat.] 
The common red or garden 


. The ſpecies are, 1. 
cherry. 2. Large Spaniſh cherry. 3- 


The red heart 
cherry, 4+ The white heart ebenz. 5. Thebes; 
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CHE 


, | E . 
1 L 8. The black cherry, or ma- 


chduke cherry. 10. The yellow 

N * 1. The Flanders cluſter cherry. 
pa The carnation cherry. 13. The large black 
72ery. 14» The bird cherry. 15. The red bird 


; h 0 16. T 
cd _ 255 The double flowered cherry. 


18. The common wild cherry. 19. The wild 
my ſhock or perfumed cherry. 21. The 
cherrytree with ſtriped leaves. And many other 
forts of cherries 3 as the amber cherry, lukeward, 
corone, Gaſcoigne, 3 the morello, which is 
jelly planted for preſerving | 
1 frat was brought out of Pontus at the 
ume of the Mithridatic victory by Lucullus, in 
the year of Rome 680; and was brought into Bri- 
tain about 120 years afterwards, which was Ann. 
De. 55 3 and was ſoon after ſpread through moſt 
parts of Europe. Miller. 
Some ak but a pin, a nut, a cherry ſtone; but 
ſhe, more covetous, would have a chain. Shakeſp. 
u.y Iwould have drawn in a jacket of light- 


yellow, 
ſun-burnt. Peacham. 


A little ſpark of life, which, in its firſt appear- 
ance, might be incloſed in the hollow of a cherry 
ſto Hale. 


Kone. 
| (x: ary. adj. [from the ſubſtantive.] 
Reſembling a cherry in colour. | 
Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, a paſſing pleaſing tongue. 
Cyr RRT-BAT. See LAUREL. 
CurRRYCHEEKED. adj. from cherry and 
chrel.] Having ruddy cheeks, 
I warrant them cherrycheck'd country girls. 
Congreves 
Cur 'rkYPIT. 2. . [from cherry and pir.] 
A child's play, in which they throw 
cherry ſtones into a ſmall hole, 
What, man! "tis not for gravity to play at cher- 
ripit. Sbaleſpeare. 
CarnSONE'SE. 2. .. [ xigconoog. ] A pe- 
ninſula; a tract of land almoſt ſurround- 
ed by the ſea, but joined t the conti- 
nent by a narrow neck or iſthmus. 


| Sbakeſp. 


kind of flint. | 

Flint is moſt commonly found in form of no- 
dules ; but 'tis ſometimes found in thin ſtratæ, 
when 'tis called chert. Moodabard. 
CHERUB. 2. / [2% plur. D295 It is 
ſometimes written in the plural, im- 
properly, cherubims.] A celeſtial ſpi- 
nt, which, in the hierarchy, is placed 
next in order to the ſeraphim. All the 
ſereral deſcriptions which the Scripture 
gives us of cherubin, differ from one 
another ; as they are deſcribed in the 
ſtapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, and 
in a compoſition of all theſe figures put 
together. The hieroglyphical repreſen- 
tations in the embroidery upon the cur- 
tains of the Tabernacle, were called 
by Moſes, Exod. xxvi. 1. cherubim of 
cunning work. Calmet. 

Ihe roof o' th' chamber 
With gold cherubims is fretted. Shakeſpeare. 
1 Heav'n's cherubin, hors'd | 
Upon the ſightleſs courſers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye, 

That tears all drown the wind. Shakeſpeare. 

Some cberub finiſhes what you begun, 
And to a miracle improves a tune. Prior. 
rk BICK. adj. from cherub.] Ange- 
lick; relating to the cherubim- 
3 Thy words 

dentire, and with more delighted ear, 

vine inſtructor! I have heard, than when 


6. The black heart cherry. | 


he largeſt double flower- | 


Engliſh cherry, with late ripe fruit. | 


eating cherries, with his face and boſom | 


Cxzar, 2. , [from guartz, Germ.] A 


| 


2. A CHEST of Draxvers. 


CHE 


Cherubick fongs by night from neighb'ring hills 
Aerial muſick ſend, Miltin's Paradiſe Leſt 
And on the eaſt fide of the garden place 
Cherubick watch. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
CHE'RUBIN. adj. from cherub.] Angelical. 
5 This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more deſtruction than thy ſword, 
For all her cherubin look. Shakeſpeare. 
CRERVIL. 2. . [cherophyllum, Lat.) An 
umbelliferous plant. Miller. 
ToCHne'rvP. v. z. [from cheer ; perhaps 


from cheer up, corrupted to cherup.] To 


chirp ; to uſe a cheerful voice. 
The birds 
Frame to thy ſong their cheerful cheruping; 
Or hold their peace for ſhame of thy ſweet lays. 
= Spenſer. 

CHne'sL1P. 2. / A ſmall vermin, that lies 

under ſtones or tiles, 
CHESS. . J. [echecs, Fr.] A nice and 


abſtruſe game, in which two ſets of men 


are moved in oppoſition to each other. 


This game the Perfian magi did invent, 
The force of Eaſtern wiſdom to expreſs ; 
From thence to buſy Europeans ſent, 
And ſtyl'd by modern Lombards penſive che. 


3 Denham. 
So have I ſeen a king on ch 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn, 

His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs) 

Shifting about, grow leſs and leſs, 

With here and there a pawn, Dryden. 


Cnr'ss-APPLE. 2. J. A ſpecies of Wild 

Service, 

CHE'SS-BOARD. #, /. 

Board.] The board or table on which the 

game of cheſs 1s played. 

And cards are dealt, and cheſs-boards brought, 
To eaſe the pain of coward e e Prior. 

CHEe's MAN. 2. J. {from cheſs and man.] 

A puppet for cheſs, 

A company of cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame 
ſquares of the cheſs-board where we left them, 
we ſay they are all in the ſame place, or un- 
moved, Locke. 

CHaer'ss-PLAYER. 7. /; [from cheſs and 
- plazer.] A gameſter at cheſs, 
Thus, like a ſkilful cheſs-player, he draws out 
his men, and makes his pawns of uſe to his 
greater perſons. Dryden. 
Cur'ss0m. 2. /; Mellow earth. 

The tender cbeſſom and mellow earth is the beſt, 
being mere mould, between the two extremes of 
clay and ſand ; eſpecially if it be not loomy and 
binding. ; Bacen's Natura] Hiftory, 

CHEST. u. J. [cype, Sax. cifta, Lat.] 
1. A box of wood, or other materials in 
which things are laid up. 

He will ſeek there, on my word: neither preſs, 
chen, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abſtract 
fer the remembrance of ſuch places. Shake/pearee 

But more have been by avarice oppreſt, 

And heaps of money crowded in the chef. Dryden. 
| A caie with 
moveable boxes or drawers. 
3. The trunk of the body, or cavity from 
the ſhoulders to the belly. 

Such as have round faces, or broad ches, or 

ſhoulders, have ſel lom or never long necks. 
hes Brewwne 

He deſcribes another by the largeneſs of his 

cheſt, and breadth of his ſhoulders. 
Pepe's Notes an the Iliad. 
To CHEST. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
repoſite in a cheſt ; to hoard. 
CHEST-FOUNDERING. #./. A diſeaſe in 
horſes. It comes near to a pleuriſy, or 
peripneumony, in a human body. 
. : Farrier's Dictionary. 


Skinner, | 


from cheſs and | 


* 


CHE 
Cne'sTED. adj. [from chef.) Having a 


cheſt ; as, broad-cheſted, narrow- cheſt- 
ed. 28 ; 


CHESTER, See CASTOR. 
CHESTNUT. u. ſ. [yhaſtaigne, Fr. 
CHe'sTNUT-TREE, I caftanea, Lat.] 


1. The tree hath katkins, which are placed 
at remote diſtances from the fruit, on 
the ſame tree. The outer coat off the 
fruit is very rough, and has two or three 
nuts included in each huſk or covering, 
This tree was formerly in greater plen- 
ty, as may be proved by the old build- 
ings in London, which were, for the 
moſt part, of this timber; which is equal 
in value to the beſt oak, and, for many 
purpoſes, far exceeds it, particularly for 

making veſſels for liquors ; it having a 

property, when once thoroughly ſeaſon- 

ed, to maintain its bulk conſtantly, and 
is not ſubje& to ſhrink or ſwell, like 
other timber. Miller. 
The fruit of the cheſtnut tree. 
A woman's tongue, 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th* ear, 

As will a ch;ftnut in a farmer's fire. Shakeſpearee 
October has a baſket of Tervices, medlars, and 

cheſtnuts, and fruits that ripen at the latter time. 

Peacham on Drawing 

3. The name of a brown colour, 

| His hair is of a good Colour. 
An excellent colour: your cheſtnut was ever 
the only colour. Shakeſpearcs 
Merab's long hair was gloſſy cheſtnut brown. 
Coꝛoley. 
Cne'sTon. 2. /. A ſpecies of plum. 


2. 


CHEVY ALTER. n. /. | chevalier, Fr.I A 


knight; a gallant ſtrong man. 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid; 
And I am lowted by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chewalicr, Shakeſpeare, 
CHEVAUX de: Friſe. n. ſ. [Fr. The ſin- 
gular Cheval de Friſe is ſeldom uſed.] 
The Frieſland horſe, which is a piece of 
timber, larger or ſmaller, and traverſed 
with wooden ſpikes, pointed with iron, 
five or ſix feet long; uſed in defending 
a paſſage, ſtopping a breach, or makin 
a retrenchment to ſtop the cavalry. . It 
is alſo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. 

7 | Chambers. 
Cue'ven. 2. /. {cheweſne, Fr.] A river 
fiſh, the ſame with chub. - 
CHEVERIL. z. /, [cheverau, Fr.] A kid; 

kidleather. Obfvicte. 

A ſentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wits 
how quickly the wrong fide may be turned out- 
ward. N Shea ke, ſpear Co 

Vhich gifts the capecity 
Of your foft checcril conſciegce would receive, 
If you might pleat? to ſtretch it. 

O, here's a wit of cheveril, that ſtretches from 
an inch narrow to an ell broad. Shaxeſpearee 


CHEFISANCE. n. ſ. [cheviſance, Fr.] 


Enterpriſe ; achievement. A word now] 


not in uſe, 
Fortune, the foe of famous chcarifancey 

Seldom, ſaid Guyon, yields to virtue aid. Spenſer. 
CHEVRON. u. /. [French.] One of the 

Lonourable ordinaries in heraldry. It 

repreſents two rafters of a houte, ſet up 

as they ought to ſtand. Harris. 
To CHEW. v. a. [czopyan, Sax. Lauaven, 

Dutch. It is very frequently pronounced 


chaw, and perhaps properly. 
Qq 2 "ho: FD 
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2. Artificc in general. 


CHI 


1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate. 
- 7 IClittie faults, proceeding on diſtemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our 
eye 
When capital crimes, chew'd, ſwallgw'd, and di- 
geſte o 
Appear before us? 
Pacing through the foreſt, 


- *Chraing the food of {weet and bitter fancy. Shak. 


This pious cheat, that never ſuck'd the blood, 
Nor chc4v'd the fleſh, of lambs. Dryden's Fables. 
The vales 
. Deſcending gently, where the lowing herd 
Chews verd*rous paſture. 


parts : in a human body, there is no other inſtru- 
ment to perform this action but the teeth. By 
the action of chewing, the ſpittle and mucus are 
ſqueezed from the glands, and mixed with the ali- 
ment; which action, if it be long continued, will 
turn the aliment into a ſort of chyle. 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To meditate ; or ruminate in the 
thoughts. 
While the fterce monk does at his trial Rand, 
He <&ewos revenge, abjuring his offence : 
Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 
He ſtabs his judge, to prove his innocence, Prior. 
3. To taſte without ſwallowing. 
Heaven 's in my mouth, 
As if I did but only cher its name. Shakeſpeare. 
Some books are to be taſted, others to be ſwal- 
lowed, and ſome few to be chewed and digeſted : 
that is, ſome books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiouſly ; and ſome 
few to be read whally, with attention. Bacon. 
To CnEW. v. 4 To champ upon; to 
ruminate. | 
I will with patience hear, and find a time 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shak. 
- . Inculcate the doctrine of diſobedience, and then 
leave the muititude to chew upon t. L'Eftrange. 
Old politicians chew on wiſdom paſt, 
And blunder on in buſineſs to the laſt. Pope. 


CHICA'NE. 2. . [chicane, Fr. derived 
by Menage from the Spaniſh word chico, 
little. ] 

1. The art of protracting a conteſt by 
petty objection and artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not 
the cbicane of private caſes, ' but the affairs and 
intercourſe of civilized nations, grounded upon the 
principles of reaſon. | Locke. 

His attornies have hardly one trick left; they 
are at an end of _ _ ER f Pobn Bull 

rbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

This ſenſe is only 

in familiar language. | 

Unwilling then in arms to meet, 

Ne ſtrove to lengthen the campaign, 
And ſave his forces by chicane. Prior. 

To ChIOA NE. v. . [chicaner, Fr.] To 
ptolong a conteſt by tricks. 

CIA TN ER. 2. . [chicaneur, Fr.] A pet- 
ty ſophiſter; a trifling diſputant; a 
wrangler. 


This is the way to diſtinguiſh the two moſt | 


different things I know, a logical chicaner from a 
man of reaſon. Locke. 
CHnicAa'NnERY. 7. / [chicanerie, Fr.] So- 

phaſtry ; mean arts of wrangle. 
Hs anger cauſed him to deftroy the greateſt 
part of theſe reports; and only to preſerve ſuch as 
diſcovered moſt of the chicancry and futility of the 
practice. Arbathnot. 
CHicBaes. 2. . See Cyickyeas. 
CHiCcHLinG Vers. 2. I Jathyrus, 
Lat.] In Germany they are cultivated, 
and eaten as peas, though neither ſo 


P hilips. | 
By chewing, ſolid aliment is divided into ſmall | 


| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


CHi"cxENHEARTED. adj. from chicken 


tender nor well taſked. Miller. 
1 | 


things. 


CHI 
CHICK. 12. , [acen, Sax, Kicker, 
Cn1'cxen. Dutch. Chicker is, I believe, 
the old plural of chick, though now uſed 
as a ſingular noun.] 
1. The young of a bird, particularly of a 
hen, or ſmall bird, | 
| All my pretty ones ! 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell ſwoop ! Shakeſpeare. 
For when the ſhell is broke, out comes a chick. 
| : | Davies. 
While it is a chick, and hath no ſpurs, nar can- 
not hurt, nor hath ſeen the motion, yet he readily 
practiſeth it. | Hale. 
Even fince ſhe was a ſe'en-night old, they ſay, 
Was chaſte and humble to her — day; 
Nor chick, nor hen, was known to diſobey. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out 
of which the other was hatched, I have a clear 
idea of the relation of dam and chick. Locke. 
On rainy days alone I dine, 
Upon a chick and pint of wine: 
On rainy days I dine alone, 
And pick my chicken to the bone. 
2. A word of tenderneſs. 
My Ariel, chick, 
This is thy charge. Z 
3. A term for a young girl. 
Then, Chloe, till go on to prate 
Of thirty-ſix and thirty-eight ; 
Purſue your trade of ſcandal-picking, 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. 


Swift. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Swift. 


and heart.] Cowardly ; timorous ; fear- 
ful. 

Now we ſet up for tilting in the pit, 
Where tis agreed by bullies, chickenbearted, 
To fright the ladies firſt, and then be parted. 

Prologue to Spaniſh Fryar. 

CarcxEnPox. . An exanthematous 

diſtemper, ſo called from its being of 
no very great danger. 


Cai'ckLiNG. 2. . [from chick.) A ſmall 
chicken. | 


Cn1i'cxPeas. 2. , [from chick and pea.] 
A kind of degenerate pea. Miller. 


CH1'CcKWEED. z. , [from chick and aveed.] 
The name of a plant. 
| Green mint, or chickaweed, are of good uſe in 
all the hard ſwellings of the breaſt, occaſioned by 
milk. Wiſeman. 
To CHIDE. v. a. preter. chid or chode, 
part. chid or chidden. [civan, Sax.] 
1. To reprove ; to check; to correct with 
words : applied to perſons. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth. 
Shakeſpeare. 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Shak. 
Thoſe, that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks ; 
He might have chid me ſo: for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding. Shakeſpeare. 
Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention. Milton. 
Above the waves as Neptune ſhew'd his face, 
To chide the winds, and ſave the Trojan race. 


0 


Waller. 
You look, as if yon ſtern philoſopher 
Had juſt now chid you. Addiſon. 


If any woman of better faſhion in the pariſh 


happened to be abſent from church, they were | 


ſure of a viſit from him, to chide and to dine with 
her. ? : Swift. 
2. To drive with reproof. 
Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
He chid me from the battle. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To blame; to reproach : applied to 


cnr 


Winds murmur'd through th 
delay, | Sh the leaves YouP bug 
And fountains, o'er the pebbles, ebid your 1 


Icbid the folly of my thoughtleſ; h 9. 
For, the work perſected, the joy _ — Pris 
To CniDE. wv. 2. 2 
1. To clamour; to ſcold. 
What had he to do to chide at me? Shateftem, 
Next morn, betimes, the bride was miſſin 
| The mother ſcream'd, the father chid, 5 
Where can this idle wench be hid? dz 
2. To quarrel with. D 
The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. Salben 
3. To make a noiſe. ; 
My duty, 
As doth a rock againft che chidi.g flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And ſtand unſhaken yours.  Sbatkeſpeer, 
CIT DER. 2. . {from chide.] A rebuke; 
a reprover. | ; 
Not her that chides, Sir, at any hand, I pray 
I love no chiders, Sir. Shake 
CHIEF. adj. [chef the head, Fr. 
1. Principal; moſt eminent; above the 
reſt in any reſpect. | 
Theſe were the chief of the officers that wre 
over Solomon's works. 1 Kirg, 
The hand of the princes and rulers hath berg 
* in this treſpaſs. Ez, 
our country, chief in arms, abroad defend 
At home, with morals, arts, and laws amerd, 


. ; . Pre, 
2. Eminent ; extraordinary. 

A froward man ſoweth ftrite, and a whiſherer 

ſeparateth chief friends. Proverbi. 
3. Capital; of the firſt order; that u 

which other parts are inferior, or ſub. 

ordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the 
apoſtle's main purpoſe in writing the epiſtle, and 
the chief branches of his diſcourſe wherein be 
proſecuted it. Lick, 

4. It is uſed by ſome writers with a ſuper- 
lative termination; but, I think, im- 
properly : the comparative cer is 
never found. 

We beſeech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 


) 


Doeg an Edomite, the chiefef of the herdmen. 
oY 1 Samuel. 
He ſometimes denied admiſſion to the chi 
officers of the army. | Clarendon 
Cnize, 2. /. [from the adjective.] 


1. A military commander; a leader ef 
armies; a captain. | 
Is pain to them 
Leſs pain, leſs to be fled ? or thou than they 
Leſs hardy to endure ?- courageous chief 
The firſt in flight from pain. Milton's Pals I; 
After or before were never known 
Such chiefs ; as each an army ſeem's alone. Dh. 
A wit 's a feather, and a chief a rod; | 
An honeſt man 's the nobleft work of God. Poe. 
A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array; 
But with th” occaſion and the place comply, = 
Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly. Ps 
2. In Carte, in law. In capite, by per 
ſonal ſervice. : 
All ſums demandable, either for licence of alie- 
nation to be made of lands holden in bi or = 
the pardon of any ſuch alienation already _ 
| without licence, have been ſtayed inthe woes 
hanaper. l 
1 ſhall be proud. to hold my dependance et ug 
in chief, as 1 do part of wy fmall fortune in WR. 
ſhire, Pg. 


4 


3 Ja 


Our chiefeft courtier, couſin, and our fon,” Sbal. 


The 
tight 
tender 
riſque 
„The 
It, and 

2. One 
the | 

Wh 
Way 


Weir p 


oH 


\ $+en/er it ſeems to ſi ſomew 

N the Noe ics ; a mark of diſtinction. 

Where be the noſegays that ſhe dight for thee ? 
The coloured chaplets wrought with a chiefs 

The knottiſh ruſh-rings, and gilt roſemary ? 


S penſer . 
by | 
4. 1 oe called of the F rench word c bey, 


4 or upper part: this poſſeſſes the upper 
es on of rc gr utcheon Peacham on Drawing 


Cui krbou. a. { [from chief.] Sove- 
reigaty. Not in uſe. ; 
Zephyrus being in love with Chloris, and covet- 
ing her to wife, gave her for a _ = _ 
ionty of all flowers and green herbs. 
ee Spenſer”s Kal. Glo. 
Curr Es. adj. [from chief.] Wanting a 
bead; being without a leader. 
And chiefleſs armies doz'd out the campaign, 
And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. Pope. 
Cur'srLY. adv. [from chief. ] Principal- 
- eminently ; more than common. 
Any man who will confider the nature of an 
epic poems what actions it deſcribes, and what 
perſons they are chiefly whom it informs, will find 
it a work full of difficulty. Dryden. 
Thoſe parts of the kingdom, where the number 
and eſtates of the diſſenters chiefly lay. Swift. 


Cyr'sFRIE. . / [from chief.] A ſmall 


rent paid to the lord paramount. 5 
They ſhall be well able to live upon thoſe lands, 
to yield her majeſty reafonable chiefrie, and alſo 
give a competent maintenance unto the garriſons. 
| Spenſer's Ireland. 
Would the reſerved rent at this day be any 
more than a ſmall chiefrie ? Swift. 
CaizrTAIN, 2. J. [from chief, u. ſ. cap- 
tain. | | 
1. A leader; a commander. a 
That forc'd their cbieftain, for his ſafety's ſake, 
(Their chieftain Humber named was aright) 


Unto the mighty ſtream him to betake, 
Where he an end of battle and of life did make. 


Fairy Queen. 

2, The head of a clan. ws 
It broke, and abſolutely ſubdued all the lords 
and chieftains of the Iriſhry, Davies on Ireland. 
Crier VANCE. 2. . [probably from achev- 
ace, Fr, purchaſe. ] Trafhck, in which 
money is extorted; as diſcount. Now 

obſolete, | 

There were good laws againſt uſury, the baſtard 
uſe of money; and againſt unlawful cbievances 
and exchanges, which is baſtard uſury. 


CHI'LPLAIN. 2. . [from chill, cold, and 
Blain ; ſo that Temple ſeems miſtaken in 
his etymology, or has written it wrong 


to ſerve a purpoſe.] Sores made by froſt. 

1 remembered the cure of childb/ains when I 
Ws a boy (which may be called the children's 
bout), by burning at the fire. Temple. 


CHILD. 2. / in the plural CHILDREN. 
ſeild, Sax.) s 


1. An infant, or very young perſon. 

In age, to wiſh for youth is full as vain, 
As for a youth to turn a child again. Denbam. 
We ſhould no more be kinder to one child than 
7 another, than we are tender of one eye more 
7231 97 the other. / L' Eftrange. 
he young lad muſt not be ventured abroad at 
tight or ten, for fear of what may happen to the 
©ncer child; though he then runs ten times leſs 
nique than at fixteen. | Locke, 
A The firoke of death is nothing : children endure 
: jos the greateſt cowards find it no pain. Wale. 
ae in tne line of filiation, oppoſed to 

the parent. 


- Shoe children have been expoſed, or taken | 
*. Joung, and afterwards have approached to 
* Parents preſence, the parents, though they | 


ify ſomewhat | 


Bacon. | 


; 
CHI 
have not known them, have had a fecret joy, or 
other alteration, thereupon. Bagon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
7 I ſhall ſee 

The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. 
Shakeſpeare. 
So unexhauſted her perfections were, 

That for more children ſhe had more to ſpare. 
Dryden. 

He, in a fruitful wife's embraces old, 
A long increaſe of children's children told. Addiſon. 
3. The deſcendants of a man, how remote 
ſoever, are called children; as the child- 
ren of Edom, the children of Iſrael. 


4. In the language of ſcripture. 
One weak in knowledge. Jſaiab. 1 Corinth. 
Such as are young in grace. 1 John. 
Such as are humble and docile. Matthew. 
The children of light, the children of darkneſs ; 
who follow light, who remain in darkneſs. 
The elect, the bleſſed, are alſo called the children 
of God, 
How is he numbered among the children of God, 
and his lot is among the ſaints ! Wiſdom. 
In the New Teſtament, believers are commonly 
called children of God. 
Ye are all the chi/dren of God, by faith in Jeſus 
Chriſt. Gal. jii.26, Calmet. 


5. A girl child. Not in uſe. 


Mercy on 's | a bearne, a very pretty bearne 
A boy, or child, I wonder? Shakeſpeare. 
6. Any thing the product or effect of an- 
other. 
Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To be with CHILD. To be pregnant. 
If it muſt ſtand ill, let wives with child 
Pray that their burchen may not fall this day, 
Left that their hopes prodigiouſly be croſt. Shak. 
To CHILD. v. #, [from the noun.) To 
bring children. 
| The ſpring, the ſummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries. Shakeſpeare. 
As to childing women, young vigorous people, 
after irregularities of diet, in ſuch it begins with 
hemorrhages. Arbuthnct. 
CHI'LDBEARING. participial ſubſtantive. 
from child and bear.] The act of bear- 
ing children. 
To thee 
Pains only in childbearing were foretold, 
And, bringing forth, ſoon recompens'd with joy, 
Fruit of thy womb. Milton's Parudiſe Loft. 
The timorous and irreſolute Sylvia has demurr- 
ed till the is paſt childbearing. Addiſon 
Cnr'LDBED. 2. / [from child and bed. 
The ſtate of a woman bringing a child, 
or being in labour, 
The funerals of prince Arthur, and of queen 
Elizabeth, who died in chi/dbed in the Tower. 
Bacon. 
Pure, as when waſh'd from ſpot of chi/dbed ſtain. 
| ES Paradiſe Regained. 
Yet theſe, tho* poor, the pain of childbed bear. 
| Dryden. 
Let no one be actually married, till ſhe hath the 
childbed pillows. Spectator. 
Women in chilabed are in the caſe of perſons 
wounded. Arbutbnot on Diet. 
CHILD BIX TH. . /. [from child and 
birth,] Travail; labour; the time of 
bringing forth; the act of bringing 
forth. 
The mother of Pyrocles, after her childbirth, 
died. i Sidney. 
A kernel void of any taſte, but not ſo of virtue, 
eſpecially for women travailing in childbirth. 
' Carew's Survey. 
In the whole ſex of women, God hath decreed 
the ſharpeſt pains of childbirth; to ſhew, that 
thers is no ſtate exempt from ſorrow. | 
| Taylor's Holy Living | 
* 


CHI 
He to his wife, before the time aſſign'd 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly ſpoke his mind. 
: Dryden. 
CHILD ED. adj. [from child.] Furniſhed 
with a child. | 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 
When _ which makes me bend, makes the king 
OW; . 
He childed as 1 father'd, Shakeſpeares 
CHILDERMAS DAY. | from child and 
maſs.) The day of the week, through- 
out the year, anſwering to the day on 
which the feaſt of the Holy Innocents is 
ſolemnized, which weak and ſuperſti- 
tious perſons think an unlucky day. 


To talk of hares, or ſuch uncouth things, proves 
as ominous to the fiſherman, as the beginning of 
a voyage on the day when childermas day fell, doth 
to the mariner. ; Carew, 


CHILD HOOD. 2. J. [from child; eildhad, 


Sax. 


1. The ſtate of children; or, the time in 


which we are children: it includes in- 
fancy, but is continued to puberty. 

Now I have ſtain'd the childboad of our joy 
With blood, remov'd but little from our own. 

Sbabeſpeare. 

The ſons of lords and gentlemen ſhould be train- 
ed up in learning from their childboads. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 
Seldom have I ceas'd to eye 
Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth. Milton. 

The ſame authority that the actions of a man 
have with us in our childhood, the ſame, in every 
period of life, has the practice of all whom we 
regard as our ſuperiours. | Rogers. 

2. The time of life between infancy and 
puberty. e 

Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, 

nouriſhing aliment. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
3. The properties of a child. 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And roſe as childboed ripen'd into man. Dryden. 
CartLDisn. adj. [from child. 
i. Having the qualities of a child ; tri- 
fling ; ignorant; ſimple. | 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but be- 
ginning and almoſt childiſh : then its youth, when 
it is luxuriant and juvenile. 

2. Becoming only children ; trifling ; pu- 
erile. 

Muſidorus being elder by three or four years, 
there was taken away the occaſion of childiſp con- 
tentions. Sidney. 

The lion's whelps ſhe ſaw how he did bear, 

And lull in rugged arms withouten childiſp fear. 
Spenſer. 

When I was yet a child, no chi/difþ play 
To me was pleaſing; all my mind was ſer 
Serious to learn and know. Paradiſe Regaired. 

The fathers looked on the worthip of images as 
the moſt filly and childiſb thing in the world. 

: Stilling fleets 

One that hath newly learn'd to ſpeak and go 
Loves childiſp plays. 5 


tences, that conſiſt often in a jingle of words. 
: Addiſon on Italy. 
By converſation the childiſþ humours of their 
younger days might be worn out. , 
: Arouthnet's Hiftory of Jobn Bull, 
CHrILDISHLY. adv. from childiſb.] Ig a 
childiſh trifling way; like a child. 1 
Together with his fame their infamy Was 
ſpread, who had fo raſhly and childiſply ejected 
im. Hooker. 
Some men are of excellent judgment in their 
own profeſſions, but chi/difoly unſkilful in any 
thing beſides. Hayward. 


CurLDisHNEsS. 2. , from cbildiſb.] 
I, Puerility ; triflingnels, 


+ The 


Bacon's Eſſays. 
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They have ſpoiled the walls with ch;/difÞ ſen- 
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The actions of childiſpneſt, and unfaſhionable 
carriage, time and age will of itſelf be ſure to re- 
form. Locke. 

Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of 
the ſuperſtition, credulity, and chilliſpneſs of the 
Roman catholick religion. Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Harmleſſneſs. | 
Speak thou, boy 
Perhaps thy chi/diſhneſs will move him more 
Than can our reaſons. Shakeſpearc. 


CHrLDLEss. adj. [from child.] Without 
children ; without offspring. 
As thy ſword hath made women cbildl:ſs, fo 
ſhall thy mother be chi/d/e/s among women. 
1 Samuel. 
A man ſhall ſee the nobleſt works and founda- 
tions have proceeded from childleſs men; which 
have ſought to expreſs the images of their minds, 
where thoſe of their bodies have failed: fo the 
care of poſterity is moſt in them that have no poſ- 
terity. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Cbildleſs thou art, childleſs remain: ſo death 
Shall be deceiv'd his glut. Miltin's Paradije Loſt. 
She can give the reaſon why one died cbi/aleſs. 
| Spectater. 


CHnrLDLIKE. adj. [from child and /ike.} 
Becoming or beſeeming a child. | 
Who can ewe no leſs than ch:/a/ize obedience to 
her that hath more than motherly care. Hooker. 
I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cheriſh'd by her childlike duty. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Carl1aD. »./. [from yiua;.] A thou- 
ſand; a collection or ſum containing a 
thouſand, 

We make cycles and periods of years, as decads, 
centuries, chiliads, for the uſe of computation in 
hiſtory. 8 Holder. 

CRHILIAEDRON. 2. / [from ywua.] A 

figure of a thouſand ſides. „ 

n a man, who ſpeaks of a cbiliaedrex, or a 

body of a thouſand ſides, the idea of the figure 

may be very confuſed, though that of the number 

be very diſtin, Lecke. 

CHILIFA'CTIVE. adj. | from chile.] That 
which makes chile. 

Whether this be not effected by ſome way of 
corroſion, rather than any proper digeition, chili- 
factive mutation, or alimental converſion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CHarilirFa cTORY. adj. | from chile.] That 


which has the quality of making chile. 

We ſhould rather rely upon a chilifactory men- 
ſtruum, or digeſtive preparation drawn from ſpe- 
cies or individuals, whoſe ſtomachs peculia:ly dii- 
ſolve lapideous bodies, Brown. 


CRIIIFIcATTTOx. z. /. [from chile.] The 


act of making chile. f 
Nor will we athrm that iron is indigeſted in the 
ſtomach ot the oftriche ; but we ſuſpect this effect 
to proceed not from any liquid reduction, or ten- 
dence to chilification, by the power of natural heat. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


CHILL. adj. [cele, Sax.] 
1. Cold; that which is cold to the touch. 
And all my plants I ſave from nightly ill, 
Of nniſome winds, and blaſting vapours chi. Mili. 


2, Cold; having the ſenſation of cold ; 


ſhivering with cold. | 
My heart and my chill veins freeze with deſpair. 
Rove. 


3. Dull; not warm; not forward: as, a 
chill reception. | 

4. Depreiled ; dejected; diſcouraged, 

5. Unaffectionate; cold of temper, 


CH1LL. 2. / [from the adjective.] Chil- | 


neſs; cold. | 
I very well know one to have a ſort of chill 
- Fhout his præcordia and head. 
s : Derbam's Phyfice-Theolgy. 
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To CHILI. v. a. [from the adjective.) | 
1. To make cold. 
Age has not yet 
So ſhrunk my ſinews, or ſo chill'd my veins, 
But conſcious virtue in my breaſt remains. Dryden. 
Heat burns his riſe, froſt cbills his ſetting beams, 
And vex the world with oppoſite extremes. Creech. 
Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring; 
Rheums cbi/! the winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. 
| Prior. 
Now no more the drum 
Provoke#s to arms; or trumpet's elangor ſhrill 
Affrights the wives, or cbills the virgin's blood. | 
7 Philips. 
2. To depreſs; to deject; to diſcourage. 
Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his 
ſpirits, and awakens terrors which he cannot bear. 


Rogerse 
3. To blaſt with cold, | 5 
The fruits periſh on the ground, 
Or ſoon decay, by ſnows immod'rate chi d, 
By winds are blaſted, or by lightaing.kill'd. 
Blackmore. 
CHI'LLINESs. . V from chilly.) A ſen- 
ſation of ſhivering cold. _ 
If the patient ſurvives three days, the acuteneſs 
of the pain abates, and a chil{i;-ſs or ſhivering 
affects the body. Arbuthner. 


CHr'LLY. adj. [from chill. Somewhat | 


cold, 
A chilly ſweat bedews | 
My ſhudd'ring limbs. Philips. 
CHI'LNESS. 7. . [from chill.) Coldneſs; 
want of warmth. 
If you come out of the ſun ſuddenly into a 
ſhade, there followeth a chi/neſs or ſhivering in all 


the body. Bacon. 
This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 


A generous chilneſs ſeizes ev'ry part, 
The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the 
heart. Dryden. 

CIM. z. / [line, Dutch.) The end 
of a barrel or tub. 

CHIME. . . [The original of this word 
is doubtful. Junius and Minſbeao ſup- 
poſe it corrupted from cimba! ; Skinner 
from gamme, or gamut ; Henſhaww from 
chiamare, to call, becauſe the chime calls 
to church. Perhaps it 1s only ſoftened 
from chirme, or churm, an old word for 
the ſound of many voices, or inſtru- 
ments making a noiſe together.] 


CHI 


To make the rough recital aptly c; 
Or bring the ſum of Gallia's lob - I 
*Tis mighty hard. ; p.; 
. . , 
2. To correſpond in relation or Proportio 
Father and ſon, huſband and wile, and 5 
other correlative terms, do belong one to 1 
and, through cuſtom, do readily chime, and EPs j 
one another, in people's memories, Ls 
3- To agree; to fall in with, | 
He not only fat quietly and heard his fathe. .. 
ed at, but often chimed in with the e wh 
N : Afrbuthnot's Hiſt. f Jebn Bf 
4. To ſuit with; to agree. — 
Any ſect, whoſe reaſonings, interpretation 11 
language, I have been uſed to, will, of 5 
make all chime that way; and make another 6: 
perhaps the genuine meaning of the auther, * 
harſh, ſtrange, and uncouth to me, Lia, 
5. To jingle; to clatter. | 
But with the meaner tribe I'm forc'd t chin 
And, wanting ſtrength to riſe, deſcend to rhime, 
Mich, 
To CHIME. v. a. 
1. To move, or ſtrike, or cauſe to ſound 
harmonically, or with juſt conſonancy, - 
With lifted arms they order cv'ry blow, * 
And chime their ſounding hammers in a row: 
With labour'd anvils ZEtna groans below. 
: Dryden Geergict, 
2. To ſtrike a bell with a hammer. 


CHIME RA. . , [Chimera, Lat.] Ait 
and wild fancy, as remote from relity 
as the exiſtence of the poetical Chimer, 
a monſter feigned to have the head of x 
lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail of 
a dragon. 

In ſhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras all, and more abſurd, or leſs. Dijd. Fai, 

No body joins the voice of a ſheep with the 
ſhape of a horſe, to be the complex ideas of ary 
real ſubſtances, unleſs he has a mind to fill li; 
head with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with unin- 
telligible words. Lich, 

CHIME'RICAL. adj, from chimera.] Ima- 
ginary ; fanciful ; wildly, vainly, or fan- 
taſtically conceived ; fantaſtick. 

Notwithſtanding the fincneſs of this ablegen 
may atone for it in ſome meaſure, I cannot tune 
that perſons of ſuch a chimerical exiſlence are pro- 
per actors in an epic poem. Secur, 

CHIME RICALLY. adv. {from chintri- 

cal.] Vainly ; wildly ; fantaſtically. 


1. The conſonant or harmonick ſound of | CHITMIN AGE. 2. /. [from chimin, an old 


many correſpondent inftruments. 
Hang our ſhaggy thighs with bells; 
That, as we do ſtrike a tune, 
In our dance ſhall make a chime. 
The ſound 
Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, | 
Was heard, of harp and organ. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Love virtue, ſhe alone is free; 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the ſphery chime. 
2. The correſpondence of ſound. 
Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 
The motion meaſur'd, harmoniz'd the chime. Dryd. 


3- The ſound of bells, not rung by ropes, 
but ſtruck with hammers. In this ſenſe 
it is always uſed in the plural, chimes, 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shakeſp. 

4. The correſpondence of proportion or 


relation. 

The conceptions of things are placed in their 
ſeveral degrees of ſimilitude; as in ſeveral pro- 
portions, one to another: in which harmonious 
chimes, the voice of reaſon is often drowned. 

| . Ereo's Ceſmologia. 
To CHIME. v. x. [from the noun. | 
1. To ſound in harmony or conſonance. 


Ben Fenſon. 


Milton. 


law word for a road.] A toll for pafſage 
through a ſoreſt. ; Craveil, 
CHIMNEY. . /. [cheminte, French. 
1. The paſſage through which the {moe 
aſcends fro-a the fire in the houſe. | 
Chimnies with ſcorn reje cting ſmoke. Sift 
2. The turret raiſed above the roof of the 
houſe, for conveyance of the fmoxe. 
The night has been unruly : where we lays 
Our chimnies were blown downs Stade tears 
3- The fire-place. 
The chimney : 
Is ſouth the chamber; and the ch mne Pie: 
Chaſe Dian bathing.' e p 
The fire which the eee worſhippes 12: 
od, is crept into every man's chimney. 
| £ 7 P F Rakcigh's Hag. 
Low offices, which ſome neighbours Fn 
think it worth ſtirring from their cf imney ee, 
obtain. Swift en dat. 177 
Car MNEY-CORNER. 2. / [from e 
and corner. ] The fire-ſide; the ſeat , 
each end of the firegrate : uſually not / 
in proverbial language for being 


place of idlers. Ye! 
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Yet ſome old _ —_ 
: i 1 j 8 . Ms 
ries of you in their chimney-cormere Ven 
crrunzrrizes. n. /. [from chimney and 
piece. The ornamental piece of wood, 
or flone, that is ſet round the fire-place. 
Poliſh and brighten the marble hearths and 
chimneypieces with a clout dipt in greaſe, Sevift, 
Cyl MNEYSWEEPER., 1. ſ. {from chimney 
and feveeper. ] 3 
1 — whoſe trade it is to clean foul 
hjmnies of foot. _ | 
c To look like her, are ee ee e os 
F time are colliers counted bright. 
And iince her ti | 6 - 


little chimneyſevceper kulks along, | 
22 25 with. footy ſtains the heedleſs Os: 
ay. 
Eren lying Ned, the chimn:yſeoceper of Savoy, 
Tom the Portugal duſtman, put in their 
claims. . Arbutbnot. 
2 It is uſed proverbially for one of a 


mean and vile occupation. 
Golden lads and girls, all muſt, 
As chimneyſeveepers, come to duſt, ü Shakeſpeare. 
CHIN. z. / [cinne, Sax. 4inn, Germ. ] 
The part of the face beneath the under 


In 


anc 


hat all the words I could get of her, was wrying 


jor wait, and thruſting out her chin. Sidney. 
With his Amazonian chin he drove 
The briſtled lips before him. Shakeſpeare. 


He rais'd his hardy head, which ſunk again, 
And, ſinking on his boſom, knock'd his chin. 
| Dryden. 


Cha. n. /, [from China, the country 
where it is made.] China ware; por- 
celain; a ſpecies of veſſels made in 


China, dimly tranſparent, partaking of 


the qualities of earth and glaſs. They 
are made by mingling two kinds of 
earth, of which one eaſily vitrifies ; the 
other reſiſts a very ſtrong heat: when 

| the vitrifiable earth is melted into glaſs, 
they are completely burnt, 

Sp.cen, vapours, or ſmall-pox, above them all ; 
And miſtreſs of herſelf, tho' china fall. Pope. 
After ſupper, carry your plate and cbira to- 
gether in the ſame baſket, Seoift. 

Cur'xa-ORaNnGE. 2. , [from China and 
crange.] The ſweet orange: brought 
originally from China. 

Not many years has the China-orange been pro- 
pagated in Portugal and Spain. Mortimer's Huſb. 

CnINA-Roor. x. / [from China and 
rot] A medicinal root, brought origi- 
nally from China. 

CirxcouGH, nf. [perhaps more pro- 
perly 4incough, from kinckin, to pant, 
Dut. and cough.] A violent and convul- 
five cough, to which children are ſubject. 
„have obſerved a chinccugb, complicated with an 

intermitting fever. Flayer on the Humours. 

CHINE. n. . [eſchine, Fr. ſchiena, Ital. 
ſpina, Lat. cein, Arm.] Fe 

I, The part of the back in which the 
ſpine or back bone is found. 

She ſtrake him ſuch a blow upon his chine, that 
ſhe opened ail his body. Sidney. 

Hue preſents her with the tuſky head, 
And line with riſing briitles roughly ſpread. Dryd. 

2. A piece of the back of an animal. | 
Cut out the burly boned clown in chines of beef 
ere thou ſleep, | Shakeſpeare. 

He had killed eight fat hogs for this ſeaſon, 
and he had dealt about his chines very liberally 
amnglt his neighbours. Spectator. 


0Cuins, v. a, from the noun.] To 


cut into chines. 


— 


c HI 


He that in his line did chine the long ribb'd 
Apennine. | Dryden. 
CHINK. ». / [cinan, to gape, Sax.] A 
{mall aperture longwiſe ; an opening or 
gap between the parts of any thing. 
Pyramus and 'Thijhe did talk through the chink 
of a wall. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
Plagues alſo have been raiſed by anointing the 
chinks of doors, and the like. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they fo 
contract the chizk of their larinx, as to prevent the 
admiſſion of wet or dry indigeſted. - 
; Brozon's Fulgar Errours. 
Other inventions, falſe and abſurd, that are like 
ſo many cþ;uks and holes to difcover the rottenneſs 
of the whole fabrick. South, 
In vain ſhe ſearch'd each cranny of tke houſe, 
Each gaping chinł impervious to a mouſe. Swift. 


To CHink. v. a. [derived by Skinner 
from the ſound.] To ſhake ſo as to 
make a ſound. | 
He chinks his purſe, and takes his ſeat of ſtate: 
With ready quills the dedicators wait. 

| Pope's Dunciad. 

To CHINK. wv. z. To ſound by ſtriking 

each other. | 
Lord Strutt's money ſhines as bright, and chinks 
as well, as *ſquire South's. f 


Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. | 


When not a guinea chink'd on Martin's boards, 
And Atwill's ſelf was drain'd of all his hoards. 


Sift. | 


CAHINEKY. adj, [from chink.) Full of 
holes ; gaping ; opening into narrow 
clefts. - | 

But plaiſter thou the chinky hives with clay. 
f ee Virgil. 
Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn 
An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fel} claws, to thoughtleſs mice 
Sure ruin. | Philigs's Poems. 
CHiNnTs. z. J Cloth of cotton made in 
India, and printed with colours. 
Let a charming chints, and Bruſſels lace, 
Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face. 
: Pope. 

Cn1oPPINE. 2. , [from chapin, 8 
A high ſhoe, formerly worn by 1 

Your ladyſhip is nearer heaven than wh 

you laſt, by the altitude of a chioppine. Shak 
The woman was a gianteſs, and yet walked 
always in chicppines. Corviey. 

CHIP, Cneay, CH1PPiNG, in the names 
of places, imply a market ; from the 
Saxon cyppan ceapan, to buy. G:b/on, 

To CH1P. v. a. [probably corrupted from 
chop.] To cut into ſmall pieces; to 
diminiſh, by cutting away a little at a 
time. 


His mangled Myrmidons, 
Noſeleſs, handleſs, hackt and chipt, come to him, 
Crying on Hector. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


To return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, | 


we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be chipped; 
ſometimes rough hewn, and juſt ſketched into an 
human figure. Addiſon's Spcctator. 
The critick ſtrikes out all that js not juſt ; 
And *tis ev'n ſo the butler chips his cruſt, King. 
Induſtry - 
Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the ſtone. 


| h Tbomſon. 
Cate. z. J. [from the verb.] 7 
i. A ſmall piece taken off by a cutting 
inſtrument. | 
Cucumbers do extremely affect moiſture, and 
over-drink themſelves, which chaff or chips for- 


biddeth. Bacon. 
That chip made iron ſwim, not by natural power. 
Tayler. 


The ſtraw was laid below; 

ſerewood was the ſecond row. 
X09 . 8 Fables. 

2. A ſmall piece, however made. 

The manganeſe lies in the vein in lumps wreck- 


ed, in an irregular manner, among clay, ſpar, and 
chips of ſtone. Woodward. 


Of chips and 


Cri'ePiNnG. z./. [from To chip.] A frag- 


ment cut off, 

They dung their land with the ebippings of a 
fort of ſoft ſtone. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
The chippings and filings of theſe jewels, could 
they be preſerved, are of more value than the whole 
maſs of orlinary authors. Felton en the Claſſicks. 
CHIRA'GRICAL, adj. [from chiragra, 
Lat.] Having the gout in the hand; 
ſubje& to the gout in the hand. | 
Chiragrical perſons do ſuffer in the finger as well 

as in the reſt, and ſometimes firſt of all. 
Broon's Vulgar Errours. 


CaurRo'GRAPHER. 7. . [ xeę, the hand, 
and yfagw, to write.] He that exerciſes 
or profeſſes the art or buſineſs of writing. 
Thus paſſeth it from this office to the chiragra- 
pher's, to be engroſſed. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 
CHriro'GRAPHIST. . , [See CHIRO/ 
GRAPHER.] This word is uſed in the 
following paſſage, I think improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes by examining 
the hand: the true word is chiro/ophi/t, 

or chiromancer. 
Let the phiſfiognomiſts examine his features; let 


the chirographifts behold his palm; but, above all, 


let us conſult for the calculation of his nativity. 
Arbuthnot and Rape. 


CHIRO'GRAPHY. 7. . [See CHIROGRAT 
PHER.] The art of writing. 


CHIROMANCER. #. . [See CHiRo- 
MANCY. ] ne that foretels fature 
events by inſpecting the hand. 

The middle ſort, who have not much to ſpare, 
To chiromancers cheaper art repair, 
Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more 
fair. Dryden's Juvenal. 

CHIROMAN CY. . . [ ye, the hand, and 
{ea a prophet.) The art of foretel- 
ling the events of life, by inſpecting the 
hand. 3 

There is not much conſiderable in that doctrine 
of chircmancy, that ſpots in the top of the nails do 
ſignity things paſt; in the middle, things preſent ; 
and at the bottom, events to come. | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To CHIRP. v. . [perhaps contracted 


from "cheer up. The Dutch have circher.] 
To make a cheerful noiſe ; as birds, 
when they call without ſinging. 

She chirping ran, he peeping flew away, 
Till bard by them both he and ſhe did ſtay. 


Came he right now to ſing a raven's note; 
And thinks he that the chirping of a wren 


Can chaſe away the firſt conceived ſound ? Shak. . 


No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes. 


Gay's Paſtirals. 


T he careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around. 
|  _ Thomſon's Spring. 
To CHIRP. z. a. | This ſeems apparently 
corrupted from cheer up.] To make 
cheerful. 3 
Let no ſober bigot here think it a fin 
To puſh on the chirping and moderate bottle. 


Sir Balaam now, he lives like other fo Sz 
He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 
: : ; P or. 
Carry. . ,. [from the verb.] The voice 
of birds or inſects, 
. | Winds 
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| Fo Chir. v. #. [from the noun.] To 


CHI 


Winds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 


And chirp went the graſshopper under our feet. 
Spectator. 


CHi'RPER. 2. . [from chirp.) One that 
chirps ; one that is cheerful. 
To CHIRRE, v. 2. [ceojan, Sax.] See 
CHuRME. To coo as a pigeon. Junius. 
CHIRURGEON. ». , [ x#icovey©-, from 
xe, the hand, and , work.] One 
that cures ailments, not by internal 
medicines, but outward applications. 
It is now generally pronounced, and by 
many written, /urgeon. \ 
When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only 
becauſe he has loſt his feeling, they are neverthe- 
l<{s mortal, for his not ſeeing his need of a chirur-" 
eon. South's Sermons. 
CHrrurGERY. 2. / [from chirurgeon.] 
The art of curing by external applica- 
tions. This is called ſargery. 1 
Gynecia having ſkill in chirurgery, an art in 
thoſe days much efteemed. Sidney. 
Nature could do nothing in her caſe without the 
help of chirurgery, in drying up the luxurious fleſh, 
and making way to pull out the rotten bones. | 
| | Wiſeman. 
— adj. See CI RUR- 
CHiRURGICK. GEON. 


plications to hurts. 
As to the chirurgical or phyſical virtues of wax, 
it is reckoned a mean between hot and cold, ; 
Mortimer. 
2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 


3. Manual in general, conſiſting in ope- 
rations of the hand. This ſenſe, though 
the firſt according to etymology, is now 
ſc atce found 

The rhirurgical or manual part doth refer to the 
making inſtruments, and exerciſing particular ex- 
periments. 8 Wilkins. 

CHUSEL. ». ,. | cifeau, F r. of /cifſum, Lat.] 
An inſtrument with which wood or ſtone 
is pared. away. | 

Off What fine che! 
Could ever yet cut breath? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kifs her. Shakeſpeare. 
There is. ſuch a ſeeming ſoftneſs in the limbs, 
as if not a chiſe] had hewed them out of ſtone, but 
« pencil had drawn and ſtroaked them in oil. 
| Witton's Architefure. 
Imperfe& ſhapes : in marble ſuch are ſeen, 
When the rude chiſe/ does the man begin. Dryden. 

To Cni'sEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cut with a chiſel. 

CHIT. 2. / [according to Dr. Hickes, 
from ind, Germ. child; perhaps from 
chico, little, Span.] ; 

1. A child; a baby. Generally uſed of 

oung perſons in contempt. 


Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 

-*Twill turn all politicks to jeſt. Anonymous. 
2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the 
in. A cant term with maltſters. 

Barley, coyched four days, will begin to ſhew 
the chit or ſprit at the root-end. 
: Moertimer's Huſbandry. 
3. A freckle. [from chick-peaſe.] In this 
ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed. 


ſprout ; to ſhoot at the end of the grain: 
cant. 

I have known barley chit in ſeven hours after it 
had been thrown fort. Martimer's Huſbandry. 


Cni'TCHAT. 2. /. [corrupted by redupli- 


idle talk. A word only uſed in ludi- 


crous converſation. 
I am a member of a female ſociety, who call 
ourſelves the chitchat club. Spectater. 


from /chyter lingb, Dut. Minſbegu; 
from futteln, Germ. Skinner.) The guts; 
the bowels. Skinner. 


like a baby. 
CurvarRrovs. adj. [from chivalry.) Re- 
lating to chivalry, or errant knight- 


daring. A word now out of uſe. 
And noble minds of yore allied were 
In brave purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. Fairy Q. 
CHTVALRY. . [ chevalerie, Fr. 
knighthood, from cheval, a horſe ; as 
eques in Latin. 
1. Knighthood ; a military dignity. 
There be now, for martial encouragement, ſome 
degrees and orders of chivalry; which, nevertheleſs, 


are conferred promiſcuouſly upon ſoldiers and no 
ſoldiers. a Bacon s Eſſays. 


lour, dexterity in arms. 
Thou haſt lain 
The flow'r of Europe for his chivalry, 
I may ipeak it to my ſhame, 
I have a truant becn to chivalry. Shalgipeare. 
3. The general ſyſtem of knighthool. 7 
| Solemnly he ſwore, i 
That, by the faith which knights to knighthood 
bore, 
And whate'er elſe to chivalry belongs, 
He would not ceaſe till he reveng'd their wrongs. 
5 5 5 8 Dryden. 
4. An adventure; an exploit. Not now 
in uſe. h 
They four doing acte more dangerous, though 
leſs famous, becauſe they ere but private chiwal- 
ries. Sidney. 
5. The body or order of knights. 
And by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave acts. 
6. In law. 
Scrwitium militare, of the French chevalier; a 
tenure of land by knight's ſervice. There is no 
land but is holden mediately or immediately of 


Ska tcp. 


Shakeſpeare. 


heirs, called fenda, fees, as proceeding from the 


nobles large poſſeſſions for this or that rent and 
ſervice, ſo they parcelled out their lands, ſo re- 


good: and thoſe ſervices are by Littleton divided 
into chivalry and ſocage. The one is martial and 
military ; the . and ruſtick, Chi- 
valry, therefore, is a tenure of ſervice, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform ſome noble or mi- 
litary office unto his lord: and is of two ſorts; 
either regal, that is, ſuch as may hold only of the 


only of the king, is properly called ſergeantry; 
and is again divided into grand or petit, i. e. great 
or ſmall. Chivalry that may hold of a common 
perſon, as well as of the king, is called ſcutagium. 

| Covell. 

7. It ought properly to be written che- 
 walry, It is a word not much uſed, but 


Car'ves. =. J. [cive, Fr. Skinner. | 
1. The threads or filaments riſing in 
flowers with ſeeds at the end. 


The maſculine or prolific ſeed contained in the 
chives or apices of the ſtamina. Ray on the Creation, 


Shinner. 


cation from chat.] Prattle; idle prate ; 


1 A ſpecies of ſmall onion, 


Car TTERLINGS. 2. . without ſingular. 
Cnr'tTY. adj, [from chit.] Childiſh ; 


hood; knightly ; warlike ; adventurous ; 
4 


2. The qualifications of a knight; as, va- | 


the crown, by ſome ſervice or other; and there- 


fore are all our frecholds, that are to us and our fuſed it. If fire conſume the ſtable, it chooſeth 


benefit of the king. As the king gave to the 


ceived for rents and ſervices, as they thought 


king ; or ſuch as may alſo hold of a common per- 
ſon as well as of the king. That which may hold 


in old poems or romances. 


CHO 


| Caroro'srs. 2. / [from . 
The green-ſicknefs. Mate, green 


To Cyoax. See Chokk. 
CHOCOLATE. z. /. [ chocolate, 


Span] 
1. The nut of the cacao tree. 
The tree hath a roſe flower, of a 

of petals, from whoſe empalement fo. res, 

being a tube cut into many parts, which "ha * 

a fruit ſhaped ſomewhat like a c:cumher r 
deeply furrowed, in which are contained Dax 
ſeeds, collected into an oblong heap, and flit don 
ſ»mewhat like almonds, It is a native of Amer, 
and is found in great plenty in ſeveral places ws, 


tween the tropicks, and grows wild. Sce Cocoa. 
: | Milter. 
2. The cake or maſs, made by grinding 
the kernel of the cacao nut with Other 
ſubſtances, to be diſſolved in hot water, 
The Spaniards were the firſt who brought (44. 
colate into uſe in Europe, to promote the con. 
ſumption of their cacao- nuts, achiot, and other 
drugs, which their Weſt Indies furniſh, and which 
enter the compoſition of chocolate. Chamber, 
3. The liquor made by a ſolution of cho. 
colate in hot water, | 
Chocolate is certainly much the beſt of thefs 
three exotick liquors: its oil ſeems to be both 
rich, alimentary, and anodyne. Arbuth. en Alx. 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the ſea that froths below! Pee. 


CHO'COLATE-HOUSE. 2. J. [chocolate and 
houſe.) A houſe where company is en- 
tertained with chocolate. 

| Ever ſince that time, Liſander has been twice x 
day at the chocolate- bouſe. Tatler, 
| Crops. [the old preterite from chi.) 

See CHIDE. 

And Jacob was wroth, and .bde with Laban, 


Ger. fa. 
CHroice. 2. . [ choix, French.] 
1. The act of chooſing; determination 
between different things propoſed; elec - 
tion. 
If you oblige me ſuddenly to chuſe, 
The choice is made; for I muſt both refuſe, Dry. 
Soft elocution doth thy ſtyle renown, 
Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, f 
To laugh at follies, or to laſh at vice. Dryd. Perfius 


2. The power of chooſing; election. 
Choice there is not, unleſs the ching which we 
take be ſo in our power, that we might have re- 


4 


not ſo to do, becauſe the nature thereof is ſuch 
tha it can do no other. Hecker. 
There's no liberty like the freedom of having it 
at my own choice, whether I will live to the world, 
or to myſelf. L' Eftrange 
To talk of compelling a man to be good, i: 2 
contradiction; for where there is force, there can 
be no choice. Whereas, all moral goodneſs confiſteth 
in the elective act of the underſtanding will. 
Grew's Coſmolag ia Sacre. 
Whether he will remove his. contemplation rom 
one idea to another, is many times in his cboice. 


ec le. 


3. Care in chooſing ; curioſity of diſtinc- 
tion. | 
Julius Cæſar did write a collection of apoph 
thegms:: it is pity his book is loſt ; for I imagine 
they were collected with judgment and choice. 
Bacon's Apep bi beg. 
4. The thing choſen; the thing taken, or 
approved, in preference to others. 
Your choice is not fo rich in birth as beauty» 
That you might well enjoy her. Shakeſpeare 
Take to thee, from among the cherubim, 
1 i jours. 
Thy choice of flaming warr Milten's Paradiſe Lift 
Now, Mars, ſhe ſaid, let fame exalt her 7 
Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. a The 
* \ . . 


W 


— —— my * g 
. 


CHO 


The beſt part of any thing, that 1s 
more properly the object of choice. 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in 

ner books, the Pſalms do both more briefly 
of! — and more movingly alſo expreſs. Hooker. 
"Thou art a mighty prince: in the choice of our 

. th dead. 
n es u be the flow'r and choice 
from bound to bound. Milton. 


of many provinces, 


6 Several things propoſed at once, as ob- 


:&s of judgment and election. 
9 A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. 
- Ty mate Caoice of. To chooſe; to 
"take from ſeveral things propoſed. 
Wiſdom of what berſclf approves makes choice, 
Nor ; 
Cz01cs. adj. [choift, French. ] 
I. Select; of extraordinary value. 
After having ſet before the king the choicef of 
wines and fruits, he told him the beſt part of his 
entertainment was to come. . Guardian. 
Thus, in a ſea of folly toſs d, 
My chciceft hours of life are loſt. Swift. 
2. Chary ; frugal ; careful. Uſed of per- 
ons. es 
He that is choice of his time, will alſo be choice 
of his company, and choice of his actions. 
| Tay lor's Holy Living. 
C:0'tCELESS. adj, [from choice.] With- 
out the power of chooſing ; without right 
of choice; not fre. 


Neither the weight of the matter of which the 


cylinder is made, nor the round voluble form of 
- it, are any more imputable to that dead cboiceleſs 
cr:ature, than the firſt motion of it; and, therefore, 
it cannot be a fit refemblance to ſhew the recon- 
cilerbleneſs of fate with choice. Hammond. 
C40"1CELY. adv. [from choice.] 


1, Curiouſly ; with exact choice, 
A band of men, 
Collected choicely from each county ſome. 
2. Valuably ; excellently, 
It is certain it is choicely good. Walton's Angler. 
Cro'tCENESS. 7. , [from choice.] Nice- 
ty; particular value, 

Carry into the ſhade ſuch auriculas, ſeedlings, 
or plants, as are for their choiceneſs reſerved in 
pots, Ewelyn's Kalendar. 

CHOIR. ». , [chorar, Latin. 
1. An aftembly or band of ſingers, 
They now aſſiſt the choir 
Of angels, who their ſongs admire. 
2. The fingers in divine worſhip. 
| ++ "Dt ed y--- h 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdofn, 
p ogether ſung Te Deum. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The part of the church where the cho- 
riſers or fingers are placed. 

The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the choir, fell off 
At diſtance from her, Shakeſpeare. 

7; CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan,. Sax. from 
ceoca, the cheek or mouth. According to 
I1:nf>ew, from n; from whence, pro- 
bably, the Spaniſh abogar. ] 

1. To ſuffocate; to kill by ſtopping the 
paſſage of reſpiration. | 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

I'll choke myſelf, Shakeſpeare, 
While you thunder'd, clouds of duſt did choke 
Contending troops. Waller. 
2. To ſtop up; to obſtruct; to block up a 
paſſage, | 
Þ troop'd up to the king's capacious court, 

hoſe porticos were chok'd with the reſort. 
1 Chapman, 
ey are at a continual expence to cleanſe the 

3 and keep them from being choked up, by the 
elp of ſeveral engines. Addiſon on Traly. 


Shak. 


Whither, 


Geneſis, | 


Shakeſp.. 


is led captive by the common voice. Denham. 


CHo'LAGOGUES. 2. / [xD. 


— 


CHO 


While pray'rs and tears his deſtin'd progreſs ſtay, 
And crowds of mourners choke their jov'reign's 
„„ Tickell, 
3. To hinder by obſtruction or confine- 
ment. 
As two ſpent ſwimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. Shakeſpeare. 
She cannot loſe her perfect pow'r to ſec, 
Tho? miſts and clouds do choke her window-light. 
Davics. 
It ſeemeth the fire is fo choked, as not to be 
able to remove the tone. Bacbns Natural Hiſtory. 
You muſt make the mould big enough to contain 
the whole' fruit, when it is grown to the greateſt ; 
for elſe you will choke the ſpreading of the fruit. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
The fire, which ch:&d in aſhes lay, 
A load too heavy for his ſoul to move, - 
Was upward blown below, and bruſh'd away by 
love. Dryden. 
4. To ſuppreſs. | 
And yet we ventur'd ; for the gain propos'd 
ChcK'd the reſpect of likely peril fear d. Shak:ſbe 
Confeſs thee freely of thy fin : | 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove nor che the ſtrong conception 
That I do groan withal. Sbakeſpcare. 
5. To everpower. | 
And that which fell among thorns are they, 
which, when they have heard, go forth, and are 
choked with cares, and riches, and pleaſures of this 
liie, and bring no fruit to perfection. Luke. 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return; 
But oat; and darnel chte the riſing corn. 
Dryden's Paſt. 
CHoKeE. 2. , [from the verb.] The fila- 
mentous or capillary part of an arti- 
choke. A cant word. 
CHOKE-PEAR. , h. [from choke and pear. ] 
1. A rough, harſh, unpalatable pear. 
2. Any aſperſion or ſarcaſm, by which an- 
bother is put to filence. A low term. 
Pardon me for going ſo low > Wy talk of giving 
choke-pears. 6 Clariſſa. | 
Cro'keR. 2. /. [from choke.] 
1. One that chokes or ſuffocates another. 
2. One that pats another to ſilence. 
3- Any thing that cannot be anſwered. 
CHo'kE-WEED. 7. /. ſervangina.] A plant. 
Cno'kyY. adj. from choke. ] That which 
has the power of ſuffocation. | 
bile.) Me- 


dicines which have the power of purg- 
ing bile or choler, | 
CHO'LER. 2. /. [ cholera, Lat. from vo. 
1. The bile. | 
Marcilius Ficimus increaſes theſe proportions, 
adding two more of pure chcler. 
Motten on Education. 
There would be a main defect, if ſuch a feeding 
animal, and ſo ſubject unto diſeaſes from bilious 
cauſes, ſhould want a proper conveyance for choler. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. The humour which, by its ſuper-abun- 
dance, is ſuppoſed to produce iraſcibi- 
lity. A - : { 
It engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better *twere that both of us did faſt, 
Since, of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick; 
Than feed it with ſuch over-roaſted fleſh. 
Shakeſpeare 
3- Anger; rage. 
Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been uſed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Of contradiction. 
He, methinks, is no great ſcholar, 


Who can miſtake deſire for choler. Prior. 


CHOCLERICER. adj. [cholericus, Latin. ] 
1. Abounding wirh choler. 


5 9 [1 


Shakeſpeare. | 


CHOY 
Our two great poets being ſo different in their 


tempers, the one cholerick and fanguine, the other 
phlegmatick and melancholick, Dryder « 
2. Angry; iraſcible: of perſons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honelt plain-dealing 
fellow, cbolerick, bold, and of a very unconftant 
temper. Arbuth rot. 

3. Angry; offenſive : of words or actions. 

There came in ch:/erick haſte towards me about 
ſeven or eight knights. Sidneys 

Becanus threateneth all that read him, ufing his 
confident, or rather cholerick, ſpeech. 

N Raleigb's Hiſtory of the Werld. 
CHo'LERICKNESS. 7, , [from cholerick. ] 
Anger; iraſcibility; peeviſhneſs. ' 
To CHOOSE. v. a. I choſe, I have choſen, 

or che. ¶ choifir, Fr. ceopan, Sax. kic/ens 
Germ.] 7 
1. To take by way of preference of ſeve- 
ral things offered; not to reject. 

Did I chooſe him out of all the tribes of Iſrael 
to be my prieſt. 1 Sam. ii. 28. 

I may neither chooſe whom I would, nor refuſe 
whom I diſlike. Shaleſpeare. 

If he ſhould offer to chooſe, and choſe the right 
caſket, you ſhould refuſe to perform your father's 
will, if you ſhould refuſe to accept him. Shakeſp. 

2. To take; not to refuſe. 

Let us chooſe to us judgment; let us know 
among ourſelves what is good. Job. 

The will has ſtill ſo much freedom left as to 
enable it to chooſe any act in its kind good; as alſo 
to refuſe any act in its kind evil. Seuth's Sermons. 


How much leſs ſhall I anfiver him, and choſe 
out my words to reaſon with him? Job. 


deſtinate to life. A term of theologians. 
To CHOOSE. v.n. To have the power of 
choice between different things. It 1s 
generally joined with a negative, and 

ſignifies muſt neceſſarily be. 
Without the influence of the Deity ſupporting 
things, their utter annihilation could not choaſe but 
follow. Hookers 
E naves abroad, ba 
Who having by their own importunate ſuit 
Convinced or iupplicd them, they cannot choſe 
But they muſt blab. 
When a favourite ſhall be raiſed upon the foun< 
dation of merit, then can he not choſe but proſper. 
| Bacon. 

Threw down a golden apple in her way; 

For all her haſte, ſhe could not che but ſtay. 
| Dryden. 
Thoſe who are perſuaded that they ſhall continue 
for ever, cannot cee but aſpire after a happineis 
_ commenſurate to their duration. Tilletſon. 


CHO OSER. . J. [from chooſe. ] He that 
has the power or office of cliooſing; 


elector. 

Come all into this nut, quoth ſne; 
Come cloiely in, be rul'd by me; 
Each one may here a chosſer be, 

For room you need not wreſtle, 

In all things to deal with other men, as if I 
might be my own'ch:oſers — 
Hammond's Prafical Catechiſm. 
This generality is not ſufficient to make a good 
checſer, without a more particular contraction of his 
judgment. Motten. 
To CHOP. v. a. [Lappen, Dut. conper, 
French. ] | 


1. To cut with a quick blow. 
What ſhall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Haſtings will not yield to our complots? 
— —Chp oft his head, man. Shakeſpeare. 
Within theſe three days his head is to be chepe 
off, K | Shakeſpeares 
And uhere the cleaver cles the heifer's 1poil, ,. 
Thy breathing noſtril hold. Gay's Trivia. 


R r . 


3. To ſelect; to pick out of a number. 


4. To elect for eternal happineſs; to pre- 


Shateſpeares 


Drayton. 
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2. To devour eagerly: with 2p. 
Vou are for making a haſty meal, and for chep- 
ping up your entertainment like an hungry clown. 
Dryden. 
Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his 
breakfaſt, which the fox preſently chopped up. 
| : L"* Eftrange. 
3. To mince; to cut into ſmall pieces. 


They break their bones, and chop them in pieces, 


as for the pot. Micab. 

Some granaries are made with clay, mixed with 

Hair, chopped ſtraw, mulch, and ſuch like. 
| Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

By dividing of them into chapters and verſes, 

they are fo chipped and minced, and ſtand ſo 

broken and divided, that the common people take 

the verſes uſually for different aphoriſms. Locke. 
4. To break into chinks. 

I remember the cow's dugs, that her pretty 

apt hands had milked, 29 
To CHOP. v. 2. | 
1. To do any thing with a quick and un- 
expected inotion, like that of a blow : 
as we ſay, the wind chops about, that is, 
changes ſuddenly, | 

If the body repercuſſing be near, and yet not ſo 
near as to make a concurrent echo, it cheppeth with 
you upon the ſudden. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. To catch with the mouth. 

Out of greedineſs to get both, he chops at the 
ſhadow, and loſes the ſubſtance. IL Eftrange. 
3. To light or happen upon a thing ſud- 

denly : with por. 
To CnoP. v. a. [ceapan, Sax. Foopen, Dut. 
to buy.] 
1. To purchaſe, generally by way of truck ; 
to give one thing for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys not 
to hold but to fell again, grindeth upon the ſeller 
and the buyer, . Bacon. 

2. To put one thing in the place of ano- 

Sets up communities and ſenſes, 
To chap and change intelligences. Hudibras. 

Affirm the Trigons cbopp'd and chang'd, 

The watry with the fiery rang'd. Hudibras. 

We go on chopping and changing our friends, 
as well as our horles, h L' Eftrange. 
„To bandy ; to altercate ; to return one 
thing or word for another. 

Let not the council at the bar cLop with the 
judge, nor wind himſelf into the handling of the 
cauſe a-new, after the judge hath declared his 
ſentence. Bacon. 

You'll never leave off your chopping of logick, 
till your ſkin is turned over your ears for prating. 


| L* Eftrange. 
Crop. 2. /, [from the verb.] 
1. A piece chopped off. See CHI. 

Sir William Capel compounded for ſixteen hun- 
dred pounds; yet Empſon would have cut another 
chop out of him, if the king had not died. Bacon. 

2. A ſmall piece of meat, commonly of 


mutton. 
Old Crofs condemns all perſons to be fops, 
That can't regale themſelves with mutton chops. 
King's Cook, 
3. A crack, or cleft, 

Water will make wood to ſwell; as we ſee in 
the filling of the cheps of bowls, by laying them in 
Water. Bacon. 

CroP-HOUSE. 2. J. [from chop and hou/e.] 
A mean houſe of entertainment, where 
proviſion ready dreſſed is ſold. 

I loft my place at the chop-bouſe, where every 
man eats in publick a meſs of broth, or chcp of 
meat, in filence. Spectator. 

CHO'PIN. 2. /. French.] 
i. A French liquid meaſure, containing 


nearly a pint of Wincheſter. 
ad 


| 


CHO 
2. A term uſed in Scotland for a quart of 
wine meaſure. | 
Cno'yyI1NG. participial adj. [In this ſenſe, 
of uncertain etymology.] An epithet 
frequently applied to infants, by way 
of ludicrous commendation ; imagined 
by Skinner to ſignify /uſty, from cap, 
Sax. ; by others to mean a child that 
would bring money at a market. Per- 
"mf a greedy, hungry child, likely to 
ive. 
Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild 4 
Would own the fair and chepping child. 
CHOPPING-BLOCK. 2. J. [chop and block.] 
A log of wood, on which any thing is 
laid to be cut in pieces. | 
The ſtraight ſmooth elms are good for axle-trees, 
boards, chopping «blocks. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
CHOPPING-KNIFE. 2. /. [chop and Anife. 
A knife with which cooks mince their 
meat. | 
Here comes Dametas, with a ſword by his fide, 
a foreſt-bill on his neck, and a chepping-knife 
under his girdle, ? 
CHO“ P. adj. [from chop.] Full of holes, 
clefts, or cracks, 
1 . Eee 3 eee me, 
each at once her cho layin 
Upon her ſkinny lips. 9 Shakef are. 
Chors. u. /. without a fingular, [cor- 
rupted probably from CHs, which 
tek | 
I. The mouth of a beaſt. 
So ſoon as my chops begin to walk, yours muſt 
be walking too, for company. L'* Eftrange. 
2. The mouth of a man, uſed in contempt. 
He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unſeam'd him from the nape to th' chops. 
f Shakeſpeare. 
3. The mouth of any thing in familiar 
language ; as of a river, of a ſmith's 
vice. 
Cno'RAL. adj. [from chorus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to or compoſing a choir or 
concert. | | 


All ſounds on fret by ſtring or golden wire : 
Temper' d ſoft tunings intermix'd with voice, 


Cheral or uniſon. Milton. 
Choral! ſymphonies. Milten, 


2. Singing in a choir. _ 
And cboral ſeraphs ſung the ſecond day. 


| | Amburſt. 
CHORD. . /. [chorda, Lat.] When it 
ſignifies a rope or ſtring in general, it 
is written cord > when its primitive ſig- 
nification is preſerved, the 5 is retain- 
ed.] : 
1. The ſtring of a muſical inſtrument. 
Who mov'd 
Their ſtops and chords, was ſeen; his volant touch 
Inſtinct thro? all proportions, low and high, - 
Fled and purſued tranſverſe the reſonant fugue, 
Milton. 


2. [In geometry.) A right line, which 
Joins the two ends of any arch of a cir- 
cle. | 

To CRORD. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
furniſh with ſtrings or chords ; to ſtring. 

What paſſion cannot muſick raiſe and quell ? 


When Jubal ftruck the chrded ſhell, 
His liſt'ning brethren ſtood around. Dryden. 


CroRDE's. n. [from chorda, Lat.] A 
contraction of the frœnum. 

CHO RION. 2. /; [ywgriv, to contain.] The 
outward membrane that enwraps the 
fœtus. | | 


Sidney. 
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>Cro'rI8TER, . , [from chorus] 


1. A ſinger in cathedrals, uſually a fi, 
of the lower order; a ſingin boy 
2. A ſinger in a concert. Thi eule for 
the moſt part, confined to poetry, 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praiſes of the Lord in lively notes; 
The whiles, with hollow throats, 

The chorifters the joyous anthem ſing, 

The new-born phenix takes his way ; 
Of airy cboriſters a numerous train 
Attend his progreſs. Dryer 

The muſical voices and accents of the iy 
choriſters. Ray on the Crain, 

CHoRO'"GRAPHER. 7. . [from York, a 
region, and yed@w, to deſcribe.] He that 
deſcribes particular regions or countries 

CHOROGRA'PHICAL. adj. [See Cyory. 
GRAPHER,] Deſcriptive of particular 
regions or countries ; laying down the 
boundaries of countries. 

I have added a chorographical deſcription of tl, 
terreſtrial paradiſe. Raleigb's Hiſtory of the Mr. 

CHoROGRA'PHICALLY. adv. from ct. 
rographical.] In a chorographical man. 
ner; according to the rule of chorogra. 
phy; in a manner deſcriptive of per- 
ticular regions. | 

CHoRO'GRAPHY. 2. J. [See Cyorocri. 
PHER.] The art or practice of deſerib- 
ing particular regions, or laying down 

the limits and boundaries of particular 
provinces. It is leſs in its object than 
geography, and greater than topography, 

CHO us. 2. J. [ chorus, Latin. ] 

1. A number of ſingers; a concert. 

The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a 
chorus of ſingers z afterwards one actor was intro- 
duced, Dryaen, 

Never did a more full and unſpotted cþ:ru: of 
human creatures join together in a hymn of der- 
tion. | Add ix. 

In praiſe ſo juſt let every voice be join'd, 
And fill the general chorus of mankind! Pi. 

2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to be- 
hold what paſſes in the acts of a tragedy, 
and ſing their ſentiments between the 
acts. . | 

| For ſupply, 
Admit me chorus to this hiſtory. Shakeſpeare, 

3. The ſong between the acts of a tragedy, 


Hefe. 


4. Verſes of a ſong in which the com- 


pany join the ſinger. 
Cnosk. [the preter tenſe, and ſometimes 
the participle paſſive, from To- che.) 
Our ſovereign here above the reſt migit ſtarts 
And here be choſe again to rule the land. 127 
Cho'sEx. [the participle paſſive from 20 
chooſe.) | 
If king Lewis vouchſafe to furniſh us 
With ſome few bands of choſes ſoldiers, : 
Ill undertake to land them on our coat. Ss. 
C ROUGH. 2. . [ceo, Sax. choucas, Fr.] 
A bird which frequents the rocks by tis 
ſea ſide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. 
. Hanmer. 
In birds, kites and keſtrels have a e 
with hawks, crows with ravens, daws and chen bi. 
Bacon: Netural Hing. 
To crows the like impartial grace affords, | 
And cbougbs and daws, and ſuch republick bires. 
CHOUTL E. 2. , [commonly proounces an 
written jowwl.] The crop of a bird. 1 
The choule or crop, adhering unto the low:: a5 
of the bill, and ſo deſcending by the 3 rs 
bag or ſachel. Brown's Vulgar £7 7, 
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4. [The original of this 
4 pol he by Skinner, who 
tries to deduce it from the French gr, 


2 Cnobsx. 
word is muc 


to laugh at; or joncher, to wheedle; and 


from the Teutonick 4o/en, to prattle. It 
is perhaps à fortuitous and cant word, 
without etymology-] 85 
1. To cheat; to trick; to impoſe upon. 
Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o' er and o'er; 
pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. 
From London they came, ſilly people to chouſe, 
Thei: lands and their faces unknown. Swift, 


„ It has off before the thing taken away 
by fraud. 


When geeſe and pullen are ſeduc'd, : 
Res ln of ſucking pigs are chous'd. Hudibras. 


x, 2. J [from the verb. This word 

44 _ Henſhaw from #iaus, or 
ligne, a meſſenger of the Turkiſh court; 
who, ſays he, is little better than a Hol. 
＋ A bubble; a tool; a man fit to be 


cheated. . | 
| A ſottiſh chouſe, 
Who, when a thief has robh'd his houſe, 


Applies himſelf to cunning mens Hudibras. 
e. A trick or ſham. ; a 
7. CnhowrER. Y. 2. To grumble or 


matter like a froward child. Phillips. 
Caxisu. 2. J. [xeidna, an ointment. ] 
Unguent, or unction: it is only applied 
to ſacred ceremonies. : 
One act, never to be repeated, is not the thing 
that Chriſt's eternal prieſthood, denoted eſpecially 


by his unction or chriſm, refers to. 
Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 


Carrs0M, 4. J [See CHRISM.] A child 
that dies within a month after its birth. 
So called from the chriſom- cloth, a cloth 
anointed with holy unguent, which the 
children anciently wore till they were 
chriſtened. | 

When the convulſions were but few, the number 
of cbriſams and infants was greater. 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

T: CarRI'STEN, v. a. [ chnirrman, Sax. 

1, To baptize; to initiate into chriſtiani- 
ty by water. 

2. To name; to denominate. 

Where ſuch evils as theſe reign, chriſten the thing 


what you will, it can be no better than a mock 
millennium. Burnet. 


Cari'srexDOM. z. / [from Chri/? 
am.] The collective body of chriſtiani- 
ty; the regions of which the inhabitants. 
profeſs the chriſtian religion. 
What hath been done, the parts of chriſtendom 


moſt afflicted can beſt teſtify. Hooker. 
An older and a better ſoldier, none | 
That chriendon: gives out. Shakeſpeare. 


His computation is univerſally received over all 
tribe dem. Holder s Tim. 
C:rtSTEXING. 2. , [from the verb.] 
The ceremony of the firſt initiation into 
chriſtianity. | 
The queen was with great ſolemnity crowned 
at Weſtminſter, about two years after the marriage; 
lice an old chriftening that had Raid long for god- 
fathers, Bacon. 
We ſhall inſert the cauſes why the account of | 
&ricnings hath been neglected more than that of 


3 Graunt. 
he day of the chriflening being come, the houſe 
vas filled with goſſips. „ ns and Pope. 


CHRISTIAN. . J. [Chriſtianus, Lat.] 
A profeſſor of the religion of Chriſt. 
to chriftians have certainly the beſt and the 
* the wiſeſt and moſt reaſonable, religion in 


and |. 


% 


CHR 


Canri'sTIAN, adj, Profeſſing the religion 
of Chriſt. 
I'Il not be made a ſoft and dull-eyed fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Sbaleſpeare. 


at the font, diſtinct from the gentilitious 
name, or ſurname. 
CuSTISsTIAN ISM. 2. , [chriftianiſmus, 

Lat. _ | 
1. The chriſtian religion. 

2. The nations profeſſing chriſtianity, 
CHRISTIA'NIT v. a. , [ chretiente, French.] 
The religion of chriſtians. 5 

God doth will that couples, which are married, 
both infidels, if either party be converted into chri/- 
tianity, this ſhould not make ſeparation. Hooker, 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of 
any voluntary fin, cuts himſelf off from chri/tianity. 

Addiſon. 
To CHRI'STIANIZE. v. a. [from chri/- 

. * 
tian.] To make chriſtian; to convert to 
chriſtianity. 

The principles of Platonick philoſophy, as it 
is now chriſtianixed. | Dryden. 

Car1'sTIANLY. adv. [from chriftian.] 
Like a chriſtian ; as becomes one who 
profeſſes the holy religion of Chriſt, 

CHrI'sTMAS. 2. J. [from Chriſt and maſs.] 
The day on which the nativity of our 
bleſſed Saviour is celebrated, by the 
particular ſervice of the church. | 

CHRISTMAS-BOX. #. . [from chriſtmas 
and box.] A box in which little preſents 
are collected at Chriſtmas. 

you time comes round, a Chriſlmas-box they 

ear 
And one day makes then rich for all the year. 
Gay's Trivia. 
CHRISTMAS-FLOWER. z. / Hellebore. 
CHRIST'S-THORN. 7. /; [So called, as 
Skinner fancies, becauſe the thorns have 
ſome likeneſs to a croſs.] A plant. | 
It hath long ſharp ſpines: the flower has five ; 
leaves, in form of a roſe: out of the flower-cup, 
which is divided into ſeveral ſegments, riſes the 
pointal, which becomes a fruit, ſhaped like a bon- 
net, having a ſhell almoſt globular, which is di- 
vided into three cells, in each of which is con- 
tained a roundiſh ſeed. This is by many perſons 
ſuppoſed to be the plant from which our Saviour's 
crown of thorns was compoſed. Miller. 
CROMATICER. adj. [ xędαe, colour. 
1. Relating to colour. 

I am now come to the third part of painting, 

which is called the chromaticþ, or colouring. a 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy. f 

2. Relating to a certain ſpecies of ancient 
muſick, now unknown. | 

It was obſerved, he never touched his lyre in 
ſuch a truly chramatick and enharmonick manner. 

Arbuthneot and Pope. 
CHRO'NICAL, 


. / 4 * 

ee eee, | adj. [from ygov;, time.] 
A cbronical diſtemper is of length; as dropſies, 
aſthmas, and the like. | uincys 
Of diſeaſes ſome are cbronical, and of long du- 
ration; as quartane agues, ſcurvy, wherein we 

deter the cure unto more ad vantage us ſeaſons. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The lady's uſe of theſe excellencies is to divert 
the old man when he is out of the pangs of a chro- 
nical diſtemper. * Spettator. 
CHRO'NICLE. ». / [chronigue, Fr, from 

cr, time.] 


1. A regiſter or account of events in order 


CHRISTIAN-N AME. z. . The name given | 


c HR 


| | © No more yet of this; 5 
For 'kis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfaſt, - Thakeſpearcs 
2, A hiſtory. : | 
You lean too confidently on thoſe Iriſh chronicles, 
which are moſt fabulous and forged. 
5 Spenſer on Ireland. 
If from the field I ſhould return once more, 
I and my ſword will earn my chronicle. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
I am traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakeſpeare. 
I give up to hiſtorians the generals and heroes 
which crowd their annals, together with thafe 
which you are to produce for the Britiſh chronicle. 
Dryden. 


1. To record in chronicle, or hiſtory. 
This to rehearſe, ſhould rather be to chregicle 
times than to ſearch into reformation of abu 
that realm. Spenſer. 
2. To regiſter ; to record. 
For now the Devil, that told me I did well, 
Says that this deed is cbroricl:d in hell. Shakeſpy 
Love is your maſter, for he maſters you ; 
And he that is ſo yoked by a fool, 


I ſhall be the jeſt of the town; nay, in two days 


ful ballad, Congreves 
CRO“NICLER. 2. , [from e 
1. A writer of chronicles; a recorder of 
events in order of time. 
Here gathering chroniclers, and by them ſtaud 
Giddy fantaſtick poets of each land. Donne. 
2. A hiſtorian; one that keeps up the me« 
mory of things paſt, 
I do herein rely upon theſe bards, or Iriſh chro- 
niclers. Spenſer. 
This cuſtom was held by the Druias and bards 
of our aricient Britons, and of latter times by the 
Iriſh chroniclers, called rimers. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 

CHRO'NOGRAM. 2. . [ye6-, time, and 

ved, to write.] An inſcription includ- 

ing the date of any aQtion. = 
Of this kind the following 1s an ex- 
ample : | 

Gloria lauſque Deo fexCLorYVM in ſæcVla ſunto. 

A chronogrammatical verſe, which includes not 

only this year, 1660, but numerical letters enough 

to reach above a thouſand years further, nntii the 

year 2867. Hoævel. 

CHRONOGRAMMA'TICAL. adj, | from 

chronogram,] Belonging to a chrono- 
gram. See the laſt example. 


nogram.] A writer of chronograms. 
There are foreign univerſities, where, as you 
praiſe a man in England for being an excellent 
philoſopher or poet, it is an ordinary character to 
be a great chronogrammatiſt, Addiſon, 
CuronoOLOGER. 7. J. [| xeor@-, time, and 
azy©-, doctrine.] He that ſtudies or ex- 
plains the ſcience of computing paſt 


ing to their proper years, 

Cbrenologers differ among themſelves about mo 
great e any Holder on Tims. 
CrronoLO'GICAL. adj. [from chronols- 
g.] Relating to the doctrine of time. 

Thus mach touching the chronological account 
of ſome times and things paſt, without confining 
myſelf to the exactneſs of years. 

Iale's Origin of Mankind, 
CnxRonoLO'GICALLY. adv, | from chro- 
ological.) In a chronological manner; 


according to the laws or rules of chro- 


of tzme, : } 


| 


world. Tillorſcny | 


Rrz nology 3 


To CRHRO NICOLE. wv. a. [from the noun.} 


Methinks, ſhould not be chronicled for wiſe. Shake 


I expect to be chronicled in ditty, and ws woe- 


CHRONOGRA MMATIST. 2. , [from chro- 


time, or of ranging paſt events accord- 
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Caronc'tocy. ». /. [ 


"CHU 
nology z according to the exact ſeries of 


time. 


* CyronoLoOGIST. 2. /. [See CHRONOLO- 


GER.] - One that ſtudies or explains 
time ; one that ranges paſt events ac- 


.- © cording to the order of time; a chrono- 


loger. 

According to theſe chronologiſts, the prophecy of 
the Rabin, that the world ſhould laſt but fix thou- 
ſand years, has been long diſproved. | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

All that learned noiſe and duſt of the chron:l gift 

is wholly to be avoided, Locke on Educaticn. 
69», time, and 
aye, doctrine.] The ſcience of com- 
puting and adjuſting the periods of time; 


as the revolution of the ſun and moon; 


and of computing time paſt, and refer- 


ring each event to the proper year. 
And the meaſure of the year not being fo per- 
ſectly known to the ancients, rendered it very dif- 
ficult for them to tranſmit a true chrcencligy to 
+ ſucceeding ages. Holder on Time. 
Where I allude to the cuſtoms of the Greeks, 
J believe I may be juſtified by the ſtricteſt chrono- 
legy; though a poet is not obliged to the rules that 
confine an hiſtorian. Prior. 


 CnRonoO'METER. 2. /. [v. and Ares. 


An inſtrument for the exact menſura- 
tion of time. | 
According to obſervation made with a pendu- 
lum chronometer, a bullet, at its firſt diſcharge, flies 
five hundred and ten yards in five half ſeconds. 
Derham. 
Cnry'sALts. . / [from xevo©-, gold, be- 
cauſe of the golden colour in the nym- 
phæ of ſome inſects.] A term uſed by 
ſome naturaliſts for aurelia, or the firſt 
apparent change of the maggot of any 
ſpecies of inſects. Chambers, 


Cuxy*soLITE. z. , [xe!o6-, gold, and 
a:9S-, a ftone.] A precious ſtone of a 
duſky green, with a caſt of yellow. 
| Woodward. 
Such another world, 
Of one intire and perfect chryſolite, 
I'd not have fold her for. Shakeſpeare. 
If metal, part ſeem'd gold, part filver clear: 
If ſtone, carbuncle moſt, or chryſolite. 
: t Miiton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Cnnyso'PRASUS. 2. / [ eee, gold, and 
praſinus, green.] A precious itone of a 
yellow colour, approaching to green, 
The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chryſopraſus. Rev. 
CHUB. ». / [from cop, a great head, 
» Skinner.] A river fiſh. The chevin. 


The cub is in prime from Midmay to Candle- 


mas, but beſt in winter. He is full of ſmall bones: 
he eats wateriſh ; not firm, but limp and taſteleſs: 
nevertheleſs he may be ſo dreſſed as to make him 
very good meat. Multen's Angler. 

Canv'BBED. ad. [from chub.] Big-headed 

like a chub. 

To CHUCK. v. 2. [A word probably 
formed in imitation of the ſound that it 
expreſſes; or perhaps corrupted from 
chick.] To make a noiſe like a hen 
when ſhe calls her chickens. 


To CHUCK. v. a. 


1. To call as a hen calls her young. 


Then N clapp'd his wings, th” appointed 

ca | 
"Fo chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryd. Fab. 
2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, 


ſo as to make the mouth ſtrike together. 


Cc HU 


come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a 
ſmile, and ery, Ah, the boy takes after his mo- 
ther's relations, Congreve. 
Cavucx. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a hen. | 
He made the chuck four or five times, that peo- 
ple uſe to make to chickens when they call them. 
Temple. 
2. A word of endearment, corrupted from 


chicken or chick, 
Come, your promiſe. What promiſe, chuck ? 


Shakeſpeare. 
3- A ſudden ſmall noiſe, 


thing.] A play, at which the money falls 
with a chuck into the hole beneath. 
He loſt his money at chuck-farthing, ſhuffle-cap, 
and all- fours. Arbuthnet's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
To CHU"CKLE. v. 2. [ ſchaecken, Dut.] To 
laugh vehemently; to laugh convul- 
What tale ſhall I to my old father tell ? 
Twill make him chuckle thou 'rt beſtow'd ſo well. 
Dryden. 
She to intrigues was e'en hard-hearted ; 
She chuckled when a bawd was carted. 
To CHU"CKLE. v. a. [| from chuck. ] 
1. To call as a hen. | 
I am not far from the women's apartment, I am 
ſure ; and if theſe birds are within diſtance, here's 
that will chuckle em together. 
2. To cocker; to fondle. 
Your confeſlor, that parcel of holy guts and 
garbidge; he muſt chuckle you, and moan you. 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


Prior. 


An old word, as it ſeems, for forced 
meat. 


inſtead of butter and fat, it were good to moiſten 
them partly with cream, or almond or piſtachio 
milk. 
CHUFF. . /. [A word of uncertain de- 
rivation ; perhaps corrupted from chub, 
or derived from &wf,, Welſh, a ſtock.] 
A coarſe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 
Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? 
No, ye fat chafs, I would your ſtore were here. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
A lefs generous cha than this in the fable, 
would have hugged his bags to the laſt, TE. 
Cnv'ryFiLy. adv. | from chaſfy.] Surlily ; 
ſtomachfully. | . 
John anſwered chufly. Clariſſa. 
Cnu'FFINESS. 2. /. [from chuffy.] Clown- 


iſnneſs; ſurlineſs. 


Chur rv. adj. [from cha. ] Blunt; ſur- | 


ly; fat. 

Cavum. 2. /. [chom, Armorick, to live to- 
gether.) A chamber fellow: a term 
uſed in the univerſities. 


wood, leſs than a block. 

When gne is battered, they can quickly, of a 
chump of wood, accommodate themſelves with an- 
other, Moxcne 


CHURCH. z. / [cimce, Sax. xvginry.] 

1. The collective body of chriſtians, ufual- 
ly termed the catholick church. 

The church, being a ſupernatural ſociety, doth 
differ from natural ſocieties in this; that the per- 
ſons unto whom we aſſociate ourſelves in the one, 
are men, ſimply conſidered as men ; but they to 
whom we be joined in the other, are God, angels, 
and holy men. t Hooker. 


2. The body of chriſtians adhering to one 


CHUCK-FARTHING. 2. , [chuck and far- 


Dryden. 


Cav'tr. 2. , [probably from To cher.] 


As for chuets, which are likewiſe minced meat, | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


CRUur. z. / A thick heavy piece of 


C HU 
The church is a religious aſſembl 
fair building where they meet; Es Ix 
the ſame word means a ſynod. of Mbps os 
preſbyters ; and in ſome places it is the Pope ey 
general council. Watts, Laid, 


3. The place which chriſtians conſecrate to 


the worſhip of God. 

It comprehends the whole church, viz. 
or body of the church, together with * 
which is even included under the word e burck, 

Aylifes p 8 

That churches were confbrrnted. — DOES 
the Lord only, the very general name chiefly ink 
ſufficiently ſhew : church doth ſignify no ch. 
thing than-the Lord's houſe, Hite, 

Tho? you unty the winds, and let them felt N 
Againſt the churches. Patejprare 

4. It is uſed frequently in conjunction 
with other words; as church-menber, tie 
member of a church; church-prwer, ſyi. 
ritual or ecclefiaſtical authority. 

To CHURCH. wv. a. [from the noun.] Ty 
perform with any one the office of n. 
turning thanks in the church after any 
ſignal deliverance, as from the danger 
of childbirth, | 

CHURCH-ALE. 2. , [from church and 

ale.] A wake, or feaſt, commemoratory 
of the dedication of the church, 

For the church-ale, two young men of the pari 
are yearly choſen to be wafdens, who make collec. 
tion among the pariſhioners of what proviſion i; 
pleaſeth them to beſtow. Carew. 

CRURCcRH-ATTIRE. 2. /. The habit in 

which men officiate at divine ſervice. 
Theſe and ſuch like were their diſcourſes, 

touching that churck-attire, which with us, for the 
moſt part, is uſed in publick prayer. Haber. 

CnuRcH-AUTHORITY. 7. /. Ecclelialti. 
cal power; ſpiritual juriſdiction. 

In this point of church-authority, I have ſifted al 
the little ſcraps alleged. Atterbury, 

CHURCH-BURIAL. 7. / Burial accord. 

ing to the rites of the church. 

The biſhop has the care of ſeeing that all chriſ- 
tians, after their deaths, be not denied church. 
burial, according to the uſage and cuſtom of the 
place. Apyliffe's Parergin, 

CHURCH-FOUNDER. z. J He that builds 
or endows a church. 

Whether emperors or biſhops in thofe days vere 
church-feunders, the ſolemn dedication cf church 
they thought not to be a work in itſelf either vain 
or ſuperſtitious. Hoonch 

CHURCHMAN. 2. . [church and man. 

1. An eccleſiaſtick; a clergyman; one 

that miniſters in ſacred things. 
If any thing be offered to you touching tie 
church and church-men, or church-governmenty 
rely not only upon yourſelf, Faces. 
A very difficult work to do, to reform and te- 
duce a church into order, that had been ſo long 

| neglected, and that was ſo ill filled by many wear 
and more wilful churchmen. 


larendt 


Patience in want, and poverty of mind, Ss 
Theſe marks of church and churchmen he deſign «) 


And living taught, and dying left — fall. 


2. An adherent to the church of England. 


CHURCH-WARDENS. . , [See Wat. 
pen.) Officers yearly choſen, by tie 
conſent of the miniſter and pariſhuoner3, 
according to the cuſtom of each place, 
to look to the church, church-yard, an 
ſuch things as belong to both; and to 
obſerve the behaviour of the 8 
ers, for ſuch faults as appertain 10 - - 


particular opinion, or form of warſhip. 1 
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here in England. 


Comvell. 


likewiſe church-evardens, of the 
as they be 


Spenſer, 

Our church-wvardens 
Feaſt on the ſilver, and give us the farthings. Gay. 
CiURCHYARD: 4. /. The ground adjoin- 
ing to the church, in which the dead 


are buried ; a cemetery. 
I am almoſt afraid to ſtand alone 
Here in the churchyard, yet I will adventure. 
Shakeſpeare, 
In churchyards where they bury much, the earth 
vil conſume the corps in far ſhorter time than 
other earth will. : Bacon. 
No place ſo ſacred from ſuch fops is barr'd; 
Noris Paul's church more ſafe than Paul's church- 


yard, : Pope. 
CHURL. 2. / [ceonl, Sax. carl, in Ger- 


man, is ſtrong, ruſticks being always 
obſerved to be ſtrong bodied. ] 
1. A ruſtick; a countryman ; a labourer. 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
* +5 work or uſe any hard labour, which he ſaith 
is the life of a peaſant or churl. 15 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
One of the baſer ſort, which they call cburls, 
being reproved for his oath, anſwered confidently, 
that his lord commanded him. | 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Cl url, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the pow'r this charm doth owe. Shakeſpeare. 
From this light cauſe th' infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to miſchief, hate, and wars. 
4 Dryden. 
2. A rude, ſurly, ill-bred man. 


gain or falſehood. Sidney. 
3. Amiſer ; a niggard ; a ſelfiſh or greedy 

wretch. : 

Poiſon, I ſee, hath been his timeleſs end ! 

O cburh drink all, and leave no friendly drop 

To help me after | Shakeſpeare, 
Cav'rl1SH. adj, [from churl.] 
1. Rude; brutal; harſh ; auſtere ; 


mercileſs; unkind ; uncivil. 
A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears, 
Thoſe at her father's churliſb feet ſhe tender'd. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The interruption of their churliſþ drums 
Cats off more circumſtance; they are at hand 
To parly, or to fight. Shakeſpeare. 
A lion in love with a laſs, deſired her father's 
conſent. The anſwer was churljſh enough: He'd 
never marry his daughter to a brute. 
Hz the purſuit of churliſp beaſts 
Preferr'd to ſleeping on her breaſts, 
2. delfiſh ; avaricious. 
The man was churliſb and evil in his doings. 


1 Samuel. 
This ſullen churliſb thief 


ſour ; 


3 [Ofthings.} Unpliant ; croſs-grained; 
unmanageable; harſh ; not yielding. 
II there be emiſſion of ſpirit, the body of the 
metal will be hard and churliſp. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

I ne Corniſh were become, like metal often 
f fred aad quenched, churlifſh, and that would ſooner 
break than bow. Bacon's Henry VII. 
In the hundreds of Eſſex they have a very chur- 
blue clay, 
4 Vexatious ; obſtructive. 
1 Will you again unknit 
churliſh knot of all abhorred war? Shakeſp. 
5 pain found the war ſo churliſb and longſome, as 
*7 found they ſhould conſume themſelves in an 
_ war. ; Bacon. 
preads a path clear as the da 
Where ng churliſh rub ſays ang 


their church, or poor 


A churl's courteſy rarely comes, but either for | 


L'Eftrange. | 
Waller. 


Had all his mind plac'd upon Mully's beef. King. | 


| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


CHY 


Cav'rrISHLY,: adv. | from churtifþ. ] 
Rudely ; brutally. 


To the oak, now regnant, the olive did churliſply 
put over the ſon for a reward of the ſervice of his 
fire. | Hmoel, 


Cavu'rLISHNEsSs. 2. , [from churliſb; 
cymnlirenerye, Saxon. ] Brutality ; rug- 
gedneſs of manner. | , 
Better is the cburlineſs of a man than a cour- 
teous woman. | Ecclus. xlii. 14. 
In the churliſhneſs of fortune, a poor honeſt man 
ſuffers in this world. L'Eſtrange. 


CRHURMURE. . /. [more properly chirm, 


noiſe; as to ch irre is to coo as a turtle.] 


A confuſed ſound ; a noiſe. 
He was conveyed to the Tower, with the churme 
of a thouſand taunts and reproaches. Bacon. 


CHURN. n. /. [properly chern, from tern, 
Dutch; cenene, Sax.] The veſſel in 
which the butter is, by long and vio- 
lent agitation, coagulated and ſeparated 
from the ſerous parts of the milk. 


— 


; Gay's Paſterals. 
To CHURN. v. a. [lernen, Dutch.] 
1. To agitate or ſhake any thing by a vio- 
lent motion. 
Perchance he ſpoke not; but 
Like a full- acorn'd boar, a churning on, 
Cried Oh. 


And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. 
Dryden. 
roſe. 
Addiſon. 
The mechaniſm of nature, in converting our 
aliment, conſiſts in mixing with it animal juices, 
and in the action of the ſolid parts, churning them 
together. ' = Arbuthnit on Aliments. 


Cburn'd in his teeth the foamy venom 


| The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. 


Proverbs, 
You may try the force of imagination, upon 
ſtaying the coming of butter after the churning. 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 
Cru RRWORM. 2. /. | from cypnan, Sax.] 
An inſe& that turns about nimbly ; 
called alſo a fancricket. 


To CRusk. See To CROOSE. 


longing to chyle; conſiſting of chyle. 
When the ſpirits of the chyle have half fer- 


drink not ripened by fermentation. 
Floyer on the Humcurs. 


CHYLE. . ,. [X...] The white juice 
formed in the ſtomach by digeſtion of 
the aliment, and afterwards changed 
into blood. 


This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts, 
The leven'd maſs to milky chyle converts. 


Blackmore, 
The chy/e cannot paſs through the ſmalleſt 
veſſels. Arbuthnot. 


CHYLIFA'CTION. 2. / from chyle.] The 
act or proceſs of making chyle in the 
body. 

Drinking exceſſively during the time of chy- 
lefaction, ſtops perſpiration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


CHYLIFA'CTIVE. adj. | from chylus, and 
Facio, to make, Lat.] Having the power 
of making chyle. 

CauyloPor TICK. adj. x. and . 
Having the 


5 . ing chyle. 


Shakeſpeare.” 
Froth fills his chaps ; he ſends a grunting found, | 


CaryLa"ceous. adj. [from chyle.] Be- 


| 


from the Saxon cynme, a clamour or | 


| Her aukward fiſt did ne'er employ the churn. | 


2. To make butter by agitating the milk. | 


Sinner. Phillips, | 


mented the chylaccous maſs, it has the ſtate of | 


power, or the office, of form- f 


2. Relating to chymiſtry. 


CIC 


According to the force of the cylhpoeticꝭ organs, 
more or leſs chyle may be extracted from the ſame 
food. Arbuthnot. 

Car'Lovs. adj. [from chyle.] Conſiſting: 
of chyle ; partaking of chyle. 

Milk is the chylous part of an animal, already 


prepared. ; Arbutl ut. 
8 WS ; , X W [ adj. [ chymicus, Latin. 


1. Made by chymiſtry. 
I'm tir'd with waiting for this chymick gold, | 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. | 
Dryden. 1 
The medicines are ranged in boxes, according 
to their natures, whether chymical or Galenical pre- 
parations. Watts. 


Methinks already, from this chymick flame, 
J ſee a city of more precious mold. Dryden. 
With chymick art exalts the min' ral pow'rs, 
And draws the aromatick ſouls of flow'rs. Pope. 
CHY'mic. 2. /. A chymiſt.. Obſolete.. 
The ancients-obferving in that material a kind 
of metallical nature, ſeem to have reſolved it into 
nobler uſe : an art now utterly loſt, or perchance 
kept up by a few chymics. MWaotton. 
Cay MICALLY, adv. [from chymical.] In 
a chymical manner. 


CHYMIST. »./. [See CHyYMISTRY:] 
A profeſſor of chymiftry ; a philoſopher” 


1 


—— 


- 1 2 2 
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. 


by fire. | 
The ftarving chymiſt, in his golden views "4 : 
Supremely bleſt. | Pope's Efſay on Man, 1 


CHyY MISTRY. 2. / [derived by ſome from 
xv, juice, or ztw, to melt; by others 
from an oriental word, kema, black. Ac- 
cording to the ſuppoſed etymology, it 1s. 
written with y or e.] | 

An art whereby ſenüble bodies contained in 
veſſels, or capable of being contained therein, are 
ſo changed by means of certain inſtruments, and 
principally fire, that their ſeveral powers and vir- 

tues are thereby diſcovered, with a view to philo- 
ſophy or medicine. Boerhaawve. 

Operations of chymiſtry fall ſhort of vital force: 
no chymiſt can make milk or blood of graſs. 

ES Arbuthnot en Aliments. 

CiBa'RIOVS. adj. [cibarius, Lat. from 

cibus, food.] Relating to food; uſeful 
for food ; edible. 
A ſmall ſort 


C1'BoOL. a. ,. [ciboule, Fr.] 
of onion uſed in ſallads. This word is 
common in the Scotch dialect; but the 
/ 1s not pronounced. 
Ciboules, or ſcallions, are a kind of degenerate 
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ONIONS. Mortimer. 
1 n. g. [cicatrix, Latin.] f 


1. The ſcar remaining after a wound. ; 
One captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an em- n 
blem of war, here on his ſiniſter cheek. Shakeſp.. „ 4 
2. A mark; an impreſſion : ſo uſed. by: i 
Shaxeſpeare leſs properly. | 
Laan but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure HREM 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shakeſpeare, hows þ 
CicaTRI'SANT. 2. . [from cicatrice.] An 
application that induces a cicatrice. 
C1CAaTRI'SIVE, adj..[ from cicatrice.] Have 
ing the qualities proper to induce a'ci- f 
catrice. : 1 
CIATRIZATION. 2. [from cicatrice.] | ras 
1. The act of healing the wound. 11 64 
A vein burſted, or corroded, in the lungs, is | 
looked upon to be for the moſt part incurable, | 
becauſe of the motion and coughing of the lungs 
tearing the gap wider, and. hindering the conglu- 
tination and cicatrixatien of the veins Harvey. 


— CT EL 


2. The fate of being healed, or ſkinned 
Over. 

| The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of 
matter, is called digeſtion ; the ſecond, or the fill- 
ing up with fleſh, incarnation ; and the laſt, or 
ſkinning over, cicatrization. Sharps Surgery. 
7 Ci'caTRIZE, v. a. [from cicatrix.] 


1. To apply ſuch medicines to wounds, | 


or ulcers, as heal and ſcin them over. 

| EP Quincy. 

2, To heal and induce the ſkin over a fore. 
We incarned, and in a few days cicatrized it 
with a ſmooth cicatrix. Wiſeman on Tumours. 


CrcELy..n. /. [myrrhis.] A fort of herb. 
CICHORA"CEous, adj. [from cichorium, 
Lat.] Having the qualities of ſuccory. 


Diureticks evacuate the falt ſerum; as all acid | 


diureticks, and the teſtaceous and bitter cichcra- 
cecus plants. i Tier. 
Crcn-PEasE. x. , [cicer.] A plant. 
To CICURATE. vv. a. [ciruro, Lat.] To 
tame ; to reclaim from wildneſs ; to 
make tame and tractable. 
Poiſons may yet retain ſome portion of their 
natures; yet are ſo refracted, cicurated, and ſub- 
dued, as not to make good their deſtructive ma- 
lignities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CicuRa'TiON. n. /. ¶ from cicurate.] The 
act of taming or reclaiming from wild- 
neſs. | 
This holds not only in domeſtick and manſuete 
birds, for then it might be the effect of cicuration 
or inſtitution ; but in the wild. Ray on the Creation, 
CL DER. z. /. [cidre, Fr. fidra, Ital. ficera, 
Lat, cin, .] 
3. All kind of ſtrong liquors, except wine. 
This ſenſe is now wholly obſolete. , 


2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits 
preſſed. 
We had alſo drink, wholeſome and good wine 
of the grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of that 
country ; a. wonderful pleaſing and retreſhing 
drink, l Bacon. 
3- The juice of apples expreſſed and fer- 
mented. This is now the ſenſe. 
To the utmoſt bounds of this 
Wide univerſe Silurian cider born, 
Shall pleaſe all taſtes, and triumph o'er the vine. 
. Philips. 
Cr'oErnsT. x. , [from cider. ] A maker 
of cider. 
When the cideriſis have taken care for the beſt 
fruit, and ordered them after the beſt manner they 
could, yet hath their cider generally proved pale, 
ſharp, and ill taſted, Mortimer. 
I DERKIN. 2. J [from cider.] | 
A low word uſed for the liquor made of the murk 
or groſs matter of apples, after the cider is preſſed 
out, and a convenient quantity of boiled water 
added to it; the whole intuſing for about forty- 
eight hours. Phillips's World of Words. 
Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and ſup- 
phes the place of ſmall beer. Mertimer. 
CiELING. 2. . See CEILI NG. | 


CIERGE. n. j. [French.] A candle car- 
ried in proceſſions. 


CI IAR. adj. [cilium, Lat.] Belonging 
do the eyelids. : 

The citiary proceſſes, or rather the ligaments, 
obſerved in the inſide of the ſclerotick tunicles of 
the eye, do ſerve inftead of a muſcle, by the con- 
traction, to alter the figure of the eye. 


. Ray on the Creation. 
adj. [from 


* 75 . 
C:r1iciovs. cilicium, hair- 


C1NDER-WENCH. |] 7. /. [cinder and ævo- 
CIiNDER-WOMAN. 


ſhame. 
CINERA'TION. . / [from cineres, Lat.] 


CINERI'TIOUS. adj. ¶ cinericius, Lat.] 


'CIN 

CrMma'n, See Stman. 
C1ME'LIARCH. =. . [from arm MegyG: ] 
The chief keeper of plate, veſtments, 


and things of value, belonging to a 
church; a church-warden. Dick. 


C1'METER. . . [cimitarra, Span. and 
Portug. from chimeteir, Turkiſh. Blu- 
| zeau*s Portugueſe Difionary.) A ſort of | 


ſword uſed by the Turks, ſhort, heavy, 
and recurvated, or bent backward. This 
word is ſometimes erroneouſly ſpelt /c:- 
mitar, and ſcymiter; as in the following 
examples. 4 
By this ſcimitar, 2 
That ſlew the ſophy and a Perſian prince, | 
That won three fields of ſultan Solyman. Shakeſp. 
Our armours now may ruſt, our idle ſcymiters 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. Dryden. 
C1'NCTURE. 2. / [cinfara, Lat. 
1. Something worn round the body. 
Now happy he, whoſe cloak and cincture 
Hold out this tempeſt. 
Columbus found th* American ſo girt 
With feather'd cincture, naked elſe, and wild. 
Milton, 
He binds the ſacred cin&yre round his breaſt, 


Pope. 
2. An incloſure, 

The court and priſon being within the cincturr 
of one wall, Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. [In architecture.] A ring or liſt at the 
top and bottom of the ſhaft of a column ; 
ſeparating the ſhaft at one end frem the 
baſe, at the other from the capital. It is 
ſuppoſed to be in imitation of the girths 
or ferrils anciently uſed to ſtrengthen 
and preſerve the primitive wood co- 
lumns. | | Chambers. 
CINDER. 2. /. [ ceindre, Fr. from cineres, 
Lat.] 2 
I. A maſs ignited and quenched, without 

being reduced to aſhes. 

1 ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders burn up modeſty, 
Did but I ſpeak thy deeds! Shakeſpeare. 

There is in ſmiths cinders, by ſome adheſion of 
iron, ſometimes to be found a magnetical opera- 
tion. Brown. 

So ſnow on ÆEtna does unmelted lie, 
Whoſe rolling flames and ſcatter'd cinders fly. 

; | Waller. 
2. A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a cinder drops, | 
To ſtinking ſmoke it turns the, flame. Swif?, 
man.] A woman whoſe 
trade is to rake in heaps of aſhes for 

cinders. 3 
"Tis under ſo much naſty rubbiſh laid, 
To find it out 's the cinder-woman's trade, 
E on Satire. 
She had above five hundred fuits of fine 
cloaths, and yet went abroad like a cinder-ench. 
Arbutbnot's Hiſtory 40 Jobn Bull. 

In the black form of cinder-avench the came, 

When love, the hour, the place had baniſh'd 
Gay. 


The reduction of any thing by fire to 
| aſhes, | A term of chymiſtry. 


Having the form or ſtate of aſhes. 


|] Cr'ners. 2. J [from cingulun, I. 


8 hakeſpear, ceo f 


Ciſox. . , [ fion, or ſcion, French. ] 
1. A ſprout ; a ſhoot from a plant. 


010 
irth for a horſe. | 
CinxnaBaR. 1. I [cinnabaris iz 
nabar is native or factitious = Ci, 


tious cinnabar is called Vermilion 
Cinnabar is the ore out of which Ke . 


drawn, and conſiſts partly of a .. Caliber? 
partly of a ſulphureo-ochr * mau, id, og 
Woodward; Mer P 


The particles of mercury unitine wi. . 
ticles of ſulphur, pray og Arty Take ve 
CINNABAR of Antimony, is made ofa.” 
cury, ſulphur, and crude antimony, © 
C1'NNAMON. 2. 7. | cinnamonan, Lat, 
fragrant bark of a low tree in the ilar] 
of Ceylon. Its leaves reſemble tho 
the olive, both as to ſubſtance and 
lour. The fruit reſembles an A. 
olive, and has neither the ſmell nor ts, 
of the bark. When boiled in vate f 
yields an oil, which, as it coo!; ul 
hardens, becomes as firm and white . 
tallow ; the ſmell of which is apreea's 
in candles. The cinnamon of the an, 
cients was different from ours, Clas 
Let Araby extol her happy coaft, 
Her cinnamon and ſweet amomum boaſt. 
: : Di den Fab 
Cinnamon Vater is made by diſtilling 
the bark, firſt infuſed in barley wax; 
in ſpirit of wine or white wine, Chan, 


CINQUE. z. J. [French.] A five, Mi 
uſed in games alone ; but is often con. 
pounded with other words. 


CINQUE-FOIL. . , [cinque feuill, Fr, 
A kind of five-leaved clover. ; 


CINQUE-PACE. 7. /. [cinque pas, Fr, & 
kind of grave dance, 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is 2 Stor 
Jig, a meaſure, and a cingue-pacee "The firk taitis 
hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full a; fn. 
taſtical; the wedding, mannerly and moded, 21 
meaſure full of ſtate and gravity ; and then cones 
repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the 
cingue-pace faſter and faſter, tif! he ſinks into his 
grave, Shakeſpeare, 


CinQUE-PORTS, 2. , | cingue ports, Ft. 


Thoſe havens that lie towards France, and 
therefore have been thought by our kings to be 
ſuch as ought moſt vigilantly to be obſerved agi 
invaſian. In which reſpect, the places where they 
are have a ſpecial governour or keeper, called by 
his 'office Lord Warden of the cingue pe; and 
divers privileges granted to them, as a particular 
Juriſdiction; their warden having the authority of 
an admiral among them, and ſending out writs in 
his own name. The cingue purts are Dover, San. 
wich, Rye, Haſtings, Win Ifea, Rumney, n 
Hithe ; ſome of which, as the number excees! 
five, muſt either be added to the firſt inftitution 
by ſome later grant, or accounted as 2 
to ſome of the reſt. Cu. 

They , that bear g 
The cloth of ſtate above her, are four barons 
Of the cingue pores. Shazeſpearts 


C1NQUE-SPOTTED. adj, Having five ſpots. 


On her left _ | 
A mole, cingue ſpotted, like the crimion drops : 
P th bottom of a cowſſip. Shakeprert 


We have reaſen to cool our raging ſation, 
carnal ſtings, our unbitted luſts; whereo! Ar 
this, that you call love, to be a ſect or = * 

The ſtately Caledonian oak, newly ſetr - = 
triumphant throne, begirt with c19ns of —_ 
royal ſtem. 


cloth, Lat.] Made of hair. The nerves ariſe from the glands of the eineri- 

A garment of camel's hair, that is, made of | bicus part of the brain, and are terminated in all 
Tome texture of that hair; a coarſe garment, a parts of the body. : . Cbeyne. 
cllicious or ſackcloth habit, ſuitable to the auſterity CINE'RULENT. adj, [from cineres, Lat.] 
of his life. Full of aſhes, — 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


2. The ſhoot 
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-he ſtock ; and che ſtock is] F. An aſſembl ſurtSonding the principal i Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay d 
_— A — but no motion, to 5 rſon. * 8 7 nc His golden circlet in the weſtern ſhade. Pope's Odyſſe 
ho wo? = f Bacon. To have a box where eunuchs fings CrRcL1nG, participial adj. [from To cir- 
rpllxR 1. /. 3 Fr. xifra, Ital.] And, foremoſt in the circle, eye a king. cle.] Having the form of a circle; cir- 
* low Lat. from an 2 32 la ao Pope's Horace. | cular; round. ES 
510 7 e v v 1 s MY. Round he ſl d mi where he 
An arithmetical vs 1 I will call over to him the 1 cirele of beau- . . e EG 


mber is noted; a figure. 


ſome nu : g 12 ties that. are diſpoſed among the boxes. Addiſon. So high above the circling canopy 
> An arithmetical gonad wg — Ever ſince that time, Liſander viſits in every Of hes extended yas þ Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
for nothing itſelf, ancreales yrs res att 1 wad Terr: | CYRCUIT. . J. [circuit, Fr. circuitus, 
the other figures. 04 7. Any rt ending as 1t begins, an Latin.) | | | 
Mine were the very cipher of a function, perpetually repeated. 1. The act of moving round any thing. 


de faults, whoſe fine ſtands in record, There be fruit trees in hot countries, which 3 

ge o by the actor. , Shakeſpeare | have bloſſoms and young fruit, and young S There are four moons alſo perpetually rolling 

If the people be ſomewhat in the e ion, you and ripe fruit, almoſt all the year, ſucceeding one round the planet upiter, and carried along with 
them nulls or ciphers in the privation | another; but this circle of ripening cannot be but him in his periodical cireuit round the ſun, 


furniſhed with mine ſeveral ciphers, in order to it. right to be preſent at diets. They are judges. 


exnnot make Bacon. | Watts on the Mind. 
nſlation. acon. in ſucculent plants, and hot countrie:. Bacon. 3 F A 
To in accounts, cipbers and figures paſs for real | Thus in Aer the peaſant's pain, " | 2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle. 
ſums, ſo names paſs tor things. South, And the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryd. Virg. : He led me up : 6 
An intertexture of letters engraved uſu- 8. An inconcluſive form of argument, in | © woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain, i 
4 I boxes or plate which the foregoing propoſition is proved PT 1 
„ CG R - Space; extent; meaſured by travellin i 
To flam'd in burniſh'd gold; and o'er the by the following, and the following pro- 3 e 5 E 3 F 1 8 1 
chrone, 3 poſition inferred from the foregoing hh ; ; a 
| i ſhone. | | , He attributeth unto it ſmallaeſs, in reſpe& of ; 
uu AND THE MAN in golden ciphers That heavy bodies deſcend by gravity; and "ur 8 + 
| ; U 1 5; an t. Hookers F. 
| Some mingling ſtir the melted tar, and Pa : again, that gravity is a quality whereby an heavy he lake of Bolſena is reckoned „„ tl 
| Deep on the new-ſhorn vagrant's heaving fide 3 3 FO n — ann. diad , on Italy. 17 
5 "vWF g 4 « e „ 8 1 . . 1 1 
To fam tte 2 WR _ Ronde "ages That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the 4 — 1 1 18 ; that * which oF f 
A character in general. premiſſes in a ſyllogiſm is queſtioned and oppoſed, ng 15 incircled. [1 
In ſucceeding times this wiſdom began to be | and we intend to prove it by the concluſion. And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage, Ki 
written in ciphers and characters, and letters bear- Watts's Logick. 2 the om * on * _ 3 4 
ing the form of creatures. . Circumlocution ; indirect form of words. nn Fi [i 
Raleigb's * the World. 3 8 given the lye 5. The viſitations of the judges for hold- (| WEI 
$A ſecret or occult manner ot Writing, Or | In circle or oblique, or ſemicircle, ing aſſiſes. i f | 
the key to it. : 0 Or direct parallel? You muſt challenge him. The circuits, in former times, went but round if | 
This book, as long liv'd as the elements, tetcher's Queen of Corinth. | about the pale; as the circuit of the cynoſura about 1) $3; 
Þ cipher _ 2 new - made ef : . 10. CIRCLES of the German Empire. Such p the ay DIVE PR 2 l 
He was to command me to ſtay at Lon- ince ineinalit: . The tract of coun vilited: e 1k Miki 
ee PI EINER path ** . 
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oCrRCINATE, v. a. [circino, Lat.] To To move circularly. 


Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments, 


| Denbam. in number ten. Trewvoux. | 7» Long deduction of reaſon. 
Yo C'rHER, v. n. [from the noun.] To 70 CIRCLE. v. a. [from the noun.] | Up into the watch tower gets 
practiſe arithmetick. 1. To move round any thing. _ * e 5 ene ins 6 5 l 
You have been bred to buſineſs; you can cipher : | The lords, that were appointed to circle the Nor - Som my | Fe FN had +4 ; 115 
I wonder you never uſed your pen and 1 — OY _ before planted — By circuit or collections to diſcern. Denne. It 134 f 
7 CI'PRER. v. a. To write in occult Another Cynthia her new journey runs, CirRcviT 7 action. In law.] Is a longer * 4 
characters. And other planets circle other ſuns. Pope's Dunciad. | courſe o JE to recover the 10 0 oh 
He frequented ſermons, and. penned notes: his | ©* To incloſe; to ſurround. thing ſued for than is needful. Cowell. #4 
notes he cjphered with Greek characters. Haywoard, | What ſtern ungentle hands g . L. 2. 5 $1 #1 i 
P OY ' Have lopp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare To Cracurr. v. » 8 3 1 
Bi 
1 


0 5 - : | prove 

2 mg a tur 1 round ; a More heavy chains than thoſe of hopeleſs love. that travels a circuit. 

: urlng wit = e COMPA "_ Bailey 6. | EI : ; Prier. Like your fellow circuiteer, the ſun, you travet 
CIRCLE. . F [ circulus, Latin. ] Unſeen, he glided thro? the joyous crowd, the round of the earth, and behold all the iniqui- 


1 _— . . 2 | We) | 
make a circle; to compaſs round, or] Whoſe circling thadows kings have ſought to ſleep Pining with equinoctial heat, unleſs _ : 1» WE 
turn round, Bailey. in? - Shakeſpeare. Wk eue cup perpetual motion keeps. Phils ay | 

Circtna"TION. 2. J [circinati | While theſe fond arms, thus circling you, may 3 „ . 
F Tanne Kn C1RCUITE'ER. 2. J. [from circuit.] One — þ 


I — 
PP Shs 
_— —— —————— * 
I-44, e 


1. Aline continued till it ends where it With darkneſs circled and an ambient cloud. Pope. ties under the heavens. | Popes 

begun, having all its parts equidiſtant 3. To C1RCLE zu. To confine; to keep | CIRcUTTION. 2. J. | carcuitte, Lat.] 

tom a common centre. by 1 . 1. The act of going round any thing. 5 
_ Any thing that moves round about in a circle,” pact apap agg, Oo nie rn 2. Compaſs 3 maze of ar gument.. 


ence within themſelves, and which, to enjoy a de- 


in leſs time i : | : : 
than our ideas are wont to ſuceeed terminate figure, do not require the ſtop or hin- 


0 
ne tl To apprehend by what degrees they lean: to = 
oe another in our minds, is not perceived to | 


1 9 things in ſhow, though not in deed, repugnant. 
8 but ſeems to be a perfect intire circle of drance of another  bedy to limit W hk one to another, "requireth more ſharpneſs of wit, 
* matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in | q*, H. . : more intricate circuitions of diſcourſe, and depth 

ms | Locke. To CrRcCLE. V's: Me To move cir cularly D of judgment, than common ability doth yield. | 
A. : e underſtand not here perfect geome- to end where it begins. 23 5 5 5 Hookers: HS: 
heals FA Wu - Pye 1 figure, whoſe length Circles 3 ö . CI RCULAR. adj. [cireularis, Latin. ] nz 

readth ; vhich.  Circtes inceſſ 3 1 4 2 . . Twi 

fem circular, HR Ry We 1. Round, like a circle; circumſcribed hy | 
r Newton's Opticks. | With quavering laugh and rural jeſts reſounds. Y 
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& is he that fitteth upon the circle of the earth. form of acarele ; round. round it in a kind of circular figure. 


i, Then a deeper till, | | 3 Philips. | 4 circle. | 
ws following circle, gathers round Now the circling years difclofe The frame thercof ſeem'd partly circular, ; 
o cloſe the · face of things. *Thomſon's Summer. The day predeſtin'd to reward his woes. And part triangular, Fairy Queens g 
2. The ſpace included in a circular line | 5 | Pope's Odyſſey. He firſt inclos'd for liſts a level ground; 111 
. Around body; b | * |CrRrcLeD. adj. [from circle.) Having the] The form was circular.  Dryden's Fabler.. | Weng 
y ; an orb, | Nero's port, compoſed of huge moles running 14 


FTh' inconſtant moon, 


+ Compaſs; incloſure. au. Phat monthly changes in her circled orb. Shak. | „ "RE LIOE x I - | 
Ollcured in A great magician,  [ErRCLET. 1. . [from c ircle.] A circle; ” From whence th? 3 — of — | 144. 
che circle of the foreſt. Shakeſpeare. an arb; properly a little carcle, By circular ſucceſũve order ſprings. Reſcommen. Hora 
2 | 1 3. Vulgar; : 


— en 
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I. To move in a circle; to run round; 


1. Motion in a circle; a courſe in which 


3. Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. 
Had Virgil been à circular poet, and cloſely 


- adhered to hiſtory, how could the Romans have 
had Dido ? Dennis. 


4. Ending in itſelf: uſed of a paralogiſm, 
where tlie ſecond propoſition at once 
proves the firſt, and is proved by it. 

One of Cartes's firſt principles of reaſoning, 
after he had doudted of every thing, ſeems to be 
too circular to ſately build upon; for he is for 
proving the being of God from the truth of our 
ficulties, and the truth of our faculties from the 
being of a God. 
$5. CircuLar Letter. A letter directed 
to ſeveral perions, who have the ſame 
intereſt in ſome common affair; as in 
the convocation of aſſemblies. 

5. Circular Lines. Such ſtraight lines 
as are divided from the diviſions made 
an the arch of a circle; as the lines of 
fines, tangents, and ſecants, on the plain 
ſcale and ſector. 

7. CirxcvuLar Sailing, is that performed 
on the arch of a great circle. 

C1RCULARITY. 2. /. [from circular. J A 
circular form. 

The heavens have no diverſity or difference, but 
a fimplicity of parts, and equiformity in motion, 
continually ſucceeding each other; ſo that, from 
what point ſoever we compute, the account will be 
common unto the whole circularity. Brown. 


Cr RCULARLY. adv. | from circular.] 


1. In form of a circle. 

The internal form of it conſiſts of ſeveral re- 
gions, involving one another like orbs about the 
ſame centre; or of the ſeveral eiements caſt circu- 
larly about each other. | Burnet. 

2. With a circular motion. | 

Trade, which, like blood, ſhould circularly flow, 

Stopp'd in their channels, found its freedom loft. 
6 N Dryden. 
Every body, moved circularly about any centre, 
. gecedes, or endeavours to recede, from that centre 
of its motion. Ray. 


To CIRCULATE. v. 7. [from circulus.] 


to return to the place whence it departed 
in a conſtant courſe. 
If our lives motions theirs muſt imitate, 
Our knowledge like our blood muſt circulate. 
: Denham. 
Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of 
the univerſe circulates without any interval or re- 
pole. _ C£'Efrrange. 
2. To be diſperſed. | 
As the mints of calumny are perpetually at 
work, a great number of curious inventions, iſſued 
out from time to time, grow current among the 
party, and circz/ate through the whole kingdom. 
Auadiſen. 
To CI'RCULATE. v. a To put about. 
In the civil wars, the money ſpent on both ſides 
was circulated at home; no publick debts con- 
tracted. "x Sift, 


CiRcuLa'TION. 7. /. from circulate.] 


the motion tends to the point from which 
it began. 

Wliat more obvious, one would think, than the 
circulation of the blood, unknown till the laſt age? 
5 Burnet's Theory. 

9 

As much blood paſſeth through the lungs as 

through all the reſt of the body: the circulation is 
-quicker, and heat greater, and their texture ex- 
tremely delicate. Arbuthnat on Aliments. 


2, A ſeries in which the ſame order is al- 
ways obſerved, and things always return 


Baker's Reflect. on Learning. 


to the ſame ſtate, 


CIR 
As for the ſins of peace, thou haſt brought upon 
us the miſeries of war; ſo for the fins of war, thou 
ſeeſt fit to deny us the bleſſing of peace, and to keep 
us in a circulaticn of miſeries. K. Charles. 
God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits 


this continual circulation of human things. 

: Swift on Modern Education. 
3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apoſtle ſaith of the Jews, that they 
crucified the Lord of glory ; and when the Son of 
man, being on earth, affirmeth that the Son of man 
was in heaven at the ſame inſtant, there is in theſe 
two ſpeeches that mutual circulation before men- 
tioned, Hooker. 


C1'RCULATORY. . , [from circulate.] 
A chymical veſſel, in which that which 
riſes from the veſſel on the fire 1s col- 
lected and cooled in another fixed upon 
it, and falls down again. 8 

C1'RCULATORY. adj. | from circulate.] 
Circulatory Letters are the ſame with 
CIRCULAR Letters. 

CizcuMa MBIENCY. 2. / [from circum- 
ambient, ] The act of encompaſſing. 

Ice recęiveth its figure according unto the ſur- 
face it concreteth or the circumambiency which con- 
formeth it. Brown. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENT. adj. [circum and 
ambio, Latin.] Surrounding ; encom- 
paſting ; incloſing. TORE | 

The. circumambient coldneſs towards the ſides of 
the veſſel, like the ſecond region, cooling and con- 
denſing of it. VMM. 

To CIRCUMA MBULATE, 0. . | from cir- 
cum and ambulo, Lat.] To walk round 
about. ER gs Dick. 

To CIRCUMCTSE. v. a. [circumcido, 
Latin.] To cut the prepuce or foreſkin, 
according to the law given to the Jews. 

They came to circumciſe the child. Luke, 

One is alarmed, at the induſtry of the whigs, 
in 'aiming to ſtrengthen their routed party by a 
reinforcement from the circumciſeds Swift's Exam. 

C1RCUMCI'SION. 2. J [from circumciſe.) 
The rite or act of cutting off the fore- 


ſkin, 5 
| They left a race behind 
Like to themſelves, diſtinguiſhable ſcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumciſion vain. Milton. 


To CIRCUMDU'CT. v. 4. [circumduco, 


Lat.] To contravene ; to nullify : a| 


« term of civil law. 

Acts of judicature may be cancelled and circum- 
&uFed by the will and dire tion of the judge; a- 
alſo by the conſent of the parties litigant, before 
the judge has pronounced and given ſentence. 


| Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
CIRCUMDU'CTION. 7. , [ſrom circum- 


due.) bh 
I. Nullification ; cancellation. 


The citation may be circumduRed, though the | 


defendant ſhould not appear; and the defendant 
muſt be cited, as a circumduction requires. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. A leading about. | 
By long circe-mdu@ion perhaps any truth may be 
derived from any other truth. Hooker. 


CIRCU*'MFERENCE. x. / lcircumferen- 


tia, Latin. ] | 

I. The periphery ; the line including and 

ſurrounding any thing. : | 

Extend thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world | Milton. 
Becauſe the hero is the centre of the main ac- 
tion, all the lines from the circumference tend to 
him alone. | Dryden. 
Fire, moved nimbly in. the cireumference of a 


"+ 


circle, makes the whole circumference appear like}, 


a Circle of fires 


2 


* 
* 


cl 


2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle, 

C | So was his wil! 
Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an ah 
That ſhook heav'n's whole cire r 

firm'd. cunference, co 
He firlt inclos'd for lifts a level ground, 4.8 
The whole circumference a mile aroung, 
. 0 f N Drytes'; F 
3. The external part of an orbicular — 
The bubble, being looked on by the lighe 5, 
clouds reflected from it, ſeemed red at its 2 
circumference. If the clouds were viewed in | 
it, the colour at its circumfercnce would be bia. N 
4. An orb; a circle; iar i 
or orbicular. | 
His pond'rous ſhield, large and round, 
Behind him caſt; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the tno9n, 1 
0 p lire, 
To CIRCUMFERENCE. v. 4. [from th 
noun.] To include in a circular ſpace, 
Not proper. | . 
Nor is the vigour of this great body inclyay 
only in itſelf, or circumference by its ſurface; 
- diffuſed at indeterminate diſtances. 
4 Brexon's Valgar Eu. 
CIRCUMFERE NTOR. 2. / [from cm. 
fero, Lat. to carry about] An inf. 
ment uſed in ſurveying, for meaſuring 
angles, conſiſting of a braſs circle, u 
index with ſights, and a compaſs, a 
mounted on a ſtaff, with a ball and 
ſocket. - | Chamber, 
C1'RCUMFLEX. 2. /. [circumflexus, La.) 
An accent uſed to regulate the pr. 
nunciation of ſyllables, including cr 
participating the acute and grave, 
The circumflex keeps the voice in a middle uu, 
and therefore in the Latin is compounded of both 
the other. 1 1 * Held 
Circu MFLUENCE. . / | from circun- 
Auent.] An incloſure of waters, 
| CIRCU'MFLUENT. 44%. [ circunfuen;, 
Lat.] Flowing round any thing. 
II rule the Paphian race, 
Whoſe bounds the deep circumfuent waves emorate; 
A duteous people, and induſtrious ifle, 
| 1 Pes Ch. 
Cirxcu MFLUOVUS. adj. [circumffuus, Lat 
Environing with waters. | 
| He the world 
Built on.circumfluous waters calm, in wice 
Cryſtalline ocean. Milton's Paradic Lin 
Laertes' ſon, girt with circun;fizous tides. 
Pepe s O. 
CracumroRa'nEoOUs. adj. cf 
neus, Latin.] Wandering from houle to 
houſe : as, a,_circumforancous fiddier, one 
that plays at doors. oy 
To CIRCUMFU'SE. v. 4. [circa 
Lat.] To pour round ; to {pread ever) 
way. 81 ; 
Men ſee better, when their eyes are 2 1 
ſun, or candle, if they put their hand mm 0 
eye. The glaring ſun, or candle, eaten — 
whereas the light circumfiſed is £n9vg? * 
perception. „Bacon Nataral 1303 
His army, circumfus d on either wing. 
Earth, with her nether ocean circumfus da fn 
Their pleaſant dwelling-houſe. 5 1 
This nymph the God Cephiſus 3 9 Gy 
with al i wining wars cnn, 


bu: 


ö 


” 


CiIxcuurv'sIIE. adj. [circum and N. 
Lat.] That which may ye. Powe®: 
ſpread round any thing. 
Artiſt divine, whoſe ſkilful hands 0 


J 


0 . . 777 þ) d. 
2 2 3 F YUM! (j: 4% gold 
The victim's horn with circ . i Pope's Old. 
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[RCUMPFU'SION- 1. f. [from circumfu/e.] 


The act of ſpreading round; the ſtate of 


; d. 
eing poured round. RE 
: 2 S UMGVYRATRE. v. a. [circum and 
„%, Lat.] To roll round. a 
Sl the glands of the body be congeries of various 
forts of veſſels curled, circumgyrated, and compli- 
xn together. 8 Ray on the Creation, 
Cr cunmGYRA TION, 1. /. [from circum- 
rate.] The act of running round. 
The ſun turns round his own axis in twenty-five 
dals, from his firſt being put into ſuch a circumgy- 
= 5 Cheyne. 
[ circumpacens, 


any thing ; bor- 


ratiin. n 
CO acrMJa CENT. adj. 
Lat.] Lying roun 

dering on every ſide, | 
[xcuMI' TION. 2. / [from circumeo, 


circumitum, Lat.] The act of going 


Whereof he 's head. Shakeſpeare. cun;ſiances of contempt, they do kindle their ar:ger 

round. 1 | : D g ct. | He form'd the pow'rs of heav'n _ EY] Ow OY Bacon's 52 4. 
þCiRCU LIGA TION. 1. No [ circumligo, Such as he pleas'd, and circumſcrib d their being Our confeſſing or concealing perſecuted ak 

Latin. ] Milton. vary and change their very nature, according to 


* 


CIR 

| CiRCUMROTA' TION. 2. / [circum and 
Toto, Lat.] 5 5 

1. The act of whirling round with a mo- 
tion like that of a wheel; circumvolu- 
tion; circumgyration. | | 
2. The ſtate of being whirled round. 
To CIRCUMSCREBE. v. a, [circum and 
' ſeribo, Lat.] 
1. To incloſe in certain lines or bounda- 

Tries, | 
2. To bound; to limit; to confine. 

x The good Andronicus 

With honour and with fortune is ret..n'd; 

From whence he circumſcribed with his ſword, 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 


a Shakeſpeare. 
Therefore muſt his choice be circumſcrib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 


The action great, yet circumſcril'd by time; 


I . en goa 
, 


CIR 

C1'8CUMSPECTLY. adv. [from circum- 
/pe2.] With watchfulneſs every way; 

cautiouſly ; watchfully; vigilantly. 
Their authority weighs more with me than the 
concurrent ſuffrages of a thouſand eyes, who never 
examined the thing ſo carefully and circuriſpectiy. 
3 Ray on the Creation. 
C1'RCUMSPECTNESS. 2. / [from circum- 
fpect.] Caution; vigilance ; watchful. 

' neſs on every ſide, | 


Travel forces circumſpeFneſs on thoſe abroad, who 
at home are nurſed in ſecurity. Motton. 


CLRCUMSTANCE. . /. Icircumſtantia, 
Latin.] ä | 
1. Something appendant or relative to a 


dent to a natural ſubſtance. 
When men are ingenious in picking out cir- 
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fact: the ſame to a moral action as acci- 


.... 
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1. The act of binding round. 


> different circumſtances of time, place, and perſons, 
South. 


2. The adjuncts of a fat, which make it 


. 1 The words not forc'd but ſliding into rhime. Dryd. 
2. The bond with whi h any thing 15 en- The external circumſtances which do accom- 


compaſſed. > NE pany men's acts, are thoſe which do circumſcribe "=T a . 
CixcuMLOCU TION. 2. / [circumlocutio, and limit them. Stilling fleet. | e. Or leſs criminal ; or make an ac 
Latin.] | You are above cuſation more or leſs probable. 


1. A circuit or compaſs of words; peri- 


hraſis. | 
Virgil, ſtudying brevity, could bring theſe words 


into a narrow compaſs, which a tranſlator cannot 


render without circumlocuticns. Dryden, 
I much prefer the plain Rillingſgate way of calling 


| The little forms which circamſcribe your ſex. 


| | Seutbern. 

CIRCUMSCRI'PTION. 2. V | circumferiptio, 
Latin, ] | 

1. Determination of particular form or 


Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes give me leave, 
By circumſtance, but to acqurt myſelf. Shakeſpearg, 


3- Accident; ſomething adventitious, 


anmhilation ef the principal thing con- 
ſidered, 


which may be taken away without the 
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magnitude. | 
In the circumſcription of many leaves, flowers, 


names, becauſe it would ſave abundance of time, Senſe outfide knows, the ſoul thro? all things ſees; 
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lob by circum i oc inn. Swift. | fruits, and ſeeds, nature affects a regular figure. Senſe, circumſtance; the doth the ſubſtance view. 
2. The uſe of indirect expreſſions. Ray on the Creatin. : : Davies. 


train of myſtery and circumlocution. L Eſtrange. 
Cincunmu RED. adj. | circum and murus, 
Lat.] Walled round; encompaſſed with 
a wall. 
He hath a garden circummured with bricks. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
ClacuMna'vIGABLE. adj. [from circum- 
ravigate.] That which may be ſailed 
round, | | 
The being of Antipodes, the habitableneſs of 
the torrid zone, and the rendering the whole terra- 
queous globe circumnavigablys Ray on the Creation. 
1; CIRKCUMNAVIGATE, v. a. [circum| 
and zavigo, Lat.] To fail round. 
Cixcunxavica'TION 2. , [from cir- 
cunavigate.) The act of ſailing round. 
What he ſays concerning the circumnavigation of 
Africa, from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the Red 
Sea is very remarkable, Arbuthnot on Coins. 


or ſubordinate kind. 


He defended Carliſle with very remarkable cir- 
cumſtances of courage, induſtry, and patience. 
| Clarendon. 
The ſculptor had in his thoughts the Con- 
queror's weeping for new worlds, or the like cir- 
cumſtance in hiſtory. —- | Addiſone 
The poet has gathered thoſe circumſtances which 
moſt terrify the imagination, and which rea:ly 
happen in the raging of a tempeſt. Addiſ. Spe, 
5. Condition; ſtate of affairs, It 1s fre- 
quently uſed with reſpect to wealth or 
poverty; as, good or ill circumſtances. 
None but a virtuous man can hope well in all 
circumſtances. ; Bacon. 
We ought not to conclude, that if there be ra- 
tional inhabitants in any of the planets, they maſt 
therefore have human nature, or ve involved in the 
circumſtances of our world. Bentiey. 
When men are eaſy in their circumſtances, they 
are naturally enemies to innovations. 


confinement. 
I would not my unhouſed free condition 
Put into circumſeription and confine. Shakeſpeare, 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE. adj. [from circum- 
/cribe.] Incloſing the ſuperticies ; mark- 
ing the form or limits on the outſide. 
Stones regular, are diſtinguiſhed by their external 
forms: ſuch as is circumſcriptive, or depending 
upon the whole ſtone, as in the eagle-ſone, is pro- 
perly called the figure. _ Grew. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT, aj. [| circumpectus, 
Lat.] Cautious ; attentive to every 
thing; watchful on all ſides. 
= None are for me, 
That look into me with conſid'rate eyes: 
High reaching Buckingham grows circumſpect. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Men of their own nature circumſpect and flow, 
but at the time diſcountenanced and diſcontent. 
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CixcumNaviGATOR, #. /. One that ſails The judicious doctor had been very Dry ky IO EX Addiſon's Freebolder | ; ©, 
round, 5 circumſpeZ, to keep himſelf from being impoſed 0 RCUMSTANCE, V. 4. [ from the 8: . 
CiReunpLiCa TION, 2. fe [ circumplico, | upon. | Boyle. | noun. ] To place in particular ſituation, $i 
t. e i CIRCUMSPE'CTION. 7. /. [from circum- or relation to the things, | - +} 
I. The act of enwrapping on every ſide. Jþe4.] Watchfulneſs on every ſide ; cau- | Io worthiett things, 12 
2. The late of being enwrapped. tion ; general attention, Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I ſee, f 71 


Rareneſs or uſe, not nature, value brings; 
And ſuch as they are circumſtanc d, they be. Donne. 
CrI'RCUMSTANT. adj. Icircumſtans, Lat.] 9 
Surrounding; environing. | Ty 
Its beams fly to viſit the remoteſt parts of the 1 
world, and it gives motion to all circumtant bodies. -'F 
Digby on the Soul. 


Obſerve the ſudden growth of wickedneſs, from 
want of care and circumſpectian in the firſt impreſ- 
ſions, Clarendon. 

So ſaying, his proud ſtep he ſcornful turn'd, 
But with ſly circumſpcction. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


C1RCUMSPE'CTIVE. adj. | circumſpicio, cir- 
cumſpectum, Lat.] Looking round every 2 FE og | 
way; attentive ; vigilant; cautious. wm 5 MSTA'NTIAL. adj. [circumBantialis, | 

No lefs alike the politick and wiſe, : ow 2 at.] 3 1 | 8 

All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes. Pope, | I. Accidental 3 not eſſential. : 1 

N 
: 
| 


IRCUMPO'LAR,' adj, [from circum and 
telar.) Stars near the North pole, which 
move round it, and never ſet in the 
Northern latitudes, are ſaid to be cir- 
cumpolar Bars, : 

Cracuuros! r1ON, n. /. [from circum 
and Poſition.) The act of placing any 
lung circularly, 
av your ſeaſon for circumpoſition, by tiles or 

0 ets of earth, Evelyn's Kalendar, 

CUMRA'SION, . / fei | - 
tin] The a& „ 
round, | 
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CIRCUMSPE"CTIVELY. adv. [from cir- This fierce abridgment 
. . . . kd . ; tial b ch h ch | 
cumſpeive.] Cautiouſly ; vigilantly; r 


> NG OY Diſtinction would be rich in. SHaleſpenre. 
attentively; with watchfulneſs every This juriſdiction in the eflentials of it, is as old 
way; watchfully. 


; as chriſtianity ; and thoſe circamiſtantial additions 
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of fecular encouragement, chriſtian princes thought 


neceſſary. | | - South, 

Who would not prefer a religion that differs from 
our own in the circumſtantials, before one that differs 
from it in the eſſentials? —Addiſon's Freebelder. 

2. Incidental ; happening by chance; 
caſual. * | 

Virtue 's but anguiſh, when ' tis ſeveral, 

By occafion wak'd, and circumſtantial. Denne. 
3. Full of ſmall events; particular; de- 
tailed. 

He had been provoked by men's tedious and 
circumſtantial recitals of their affairs, or by their 
multiplied queſtions about his own, Pricr's Dedic. 

CIiRCUMSTANTIATLITY. 2. . [from cir- 
cumſtantial.] The appendage of circufu- 
ſtances; the ſtate of any thing as modi- 
fied by circumſtances. 


. 1 
CIRCUMSTANNTIALLY. adv. from cir- 


cumſtantial.] 
1. According to circumſtance; not eſſen- 
tially ; accidentally, 
Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only 
circumſtantially different. Glanwille's Scehſis. 
2. Minutely; exactly; in every circum- 
ſtance or particular. 
Lucian agrees with Homer in every point circim- 


antially. Br.ome. 
fb 7 . 
6 CIRCUMSTANTIATE. v. 4. | from cir- 
cunftance.} 


@, To place in particular circumſtances ; 
to inveſt with particular accidents or 
adjuncts. | | 

If the act were otherwiſe c;rcumflartiated, it migh' 
will that freely, which now it wills freely. Bramball. 

2. To place 1a a particular condition, as 
with regard to power or wealth, 

A number infinitely ſuperiour, and the beſt c;r- 


eumfionticted imaginable, are for the ſucceſſion of 


Swift. 


Banvvcre 


To CIRCUMVATLATE. v. a. [ circum- 


allo, Lat.] To incloſe round with 
trenches or fortifications. 
CIRcUuuvALLATION. 2. J. | from circum- 
vallate.] 
1. The art or act of caſting up fortifica- 
tions round a place. 
When the czar firſt acquainted himſelf with 
mathematical learning, he practiſed all the rules oi 
circumvaliaticn and contravallation at the ſiege of a 
town in Livonia. Waits. 
2. The fortidcation or trench thrown up 
round a place beſieged. 
This gave reipite to finiſh thoſe ſtupendous cir- 
eumwvallations and barricadoes, reared up by ſea and 
land, 875 Heel, 
CiRcumve crTion. 2. /. [circumvedio, 
Latin. ] 
1. The act of carrying round. 
2. The ſtate of being carried round. 
To CIRCUMVENT. v. a. [circumvenio, 


Lat.] To deceive ; to cheat; to impoſe 


upon; to delude. | 


He, fearing to be betrayed or cirfumwent-d by his | 


cruz! brother, fled to Barbacoſſa. 
Kiolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


As his malice is vigilant, he reſteth᷑ not to cir- | 


exmwvert the ſons of the firit deceived. 
Browon's Vulger Errours. 
Should man 
Fall circumvented tinus by fraud. Milton's Par. Left. 
Obtinately bent 
To die undaunied, and to circumvent. Dryden. 
CincunMye'NTION. 7. J [from circum- 
went, | 
1. Fraud; impoſture; cheat; deluſion. 
The inequality of the match between him and 


the ſubtleſt of us, Would quickly appear by a fata. 


CT'T 


tircumvention: there muſt be a wiſdom from above 
to over-reach this helliſh wiſdom. South. 

If he is in the city, he muſt avoid haranguing 
againſt circumvention in commerce. 


2. Prevention; pre-occupation. This ſenſe 
is now out of uſe. 

Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention. _ Shakeſpeare. 

To Cirxcumve'sT. v. a. [circumveſtio, 
Lat.] To cover round with a garment. 

Who on this baſe the earth did'ſt firmly found, 

And mad'ſt the deep to circumveſf it round. Wotten. 
CIRCUM?ULA'TION. 2. / from circum- 


volo, Lat.] The act of flying round. 


To Circunvo'LVE. v. a. [| circumwvolyo, 
Lat.] To roll round; to put into a cir- 
cular motion. 

Could folid orbs be accommodated to phæno- 
mena, yet to aſcribe each ſphere an intelligence to 
circumvolde it, were unphiloſophical. 

| Glanwille's Scepſis. 

] CixcumvoLvy TION. =. / [| circumwvolu- 
tus, Lat. 

1. The act of rolling round. 

2. The ſtate of being rolled round. 

The twiſting of the guts is really either a circum- 
u, or intertion of one part of the gut within 
the other. | Arbuthnot. 

3. The thing rolled round another. 

Conſider the obliquity or cloſeneſs of theſe cir- 
c:umwoſntions ; the nearer they are, the higher may 
be the inſtrument. | _ Wilkins. 

CERCUS. I n./. [circus, Latin.] An open 

Ci'RQUE. I ſpace or area for ſports, with 
ſeats round for the ſpectators. 

A pleaſant valley, like one of thoſe circuſes, 
which in great cities ſomewhere doth give a pleatant 
ſpectacle of running horſes. — Sidney. 

The one was about the cirgue of Flora, the other 
upon the 'Tarpeian mountain. Stilling fleet. 

See the cirgue falls! th' unpillar'd temple nods; 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Ty ber choak'd with gods. 

Pepe. 

CIST. 1. . [cifta, —_— A caſe; a 5 
gument : commonly uſed in medicinal 
language for the coat or incloſure of a 
tumour. | : 

C1'sSTED. adj. [from cif.) Incloſed in a 
ciſt, or bag. | 

C1'STERN. 2. . [ciſterna, Latin.] 

1. A receptacle of water for domeſtick 
uſes. | 

"Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, 


relieve him. 
2. A reſervoir; an incloſed fountain. 
Had no part as kindly ſtaid behind 
In the wide cierns of the lakes confin'd, 
Did not the iprings and rivers drench the land, 
Our globe would grow a wilderneſs of ſand. 
Blackmore. 
3. Any receptacle or repoſitory of water. 
So half my Egypt were ſubmerg'd, and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes, Shakeſpeare. 
But there 's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſneſs : your wiyes, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my luſt. _ Shakeſpeares 
CTSTUS. n. J [Lat.] The name of a 
plant. The ſame with rockroſe. 
Cir. x. J. [contracted from citizen.) An 
inhabitant of a city, in an ill ſenſe ; a 
| pert low townſman; a pragmatical 
trader. 


The cis 0; clowns are from the courts of kings. 


Jobnſen. 


Collier of Popularity. 


but that which falls into his own ciftern, that muſt | 
N South. 


We bring you now to ſhow what different things | 


CIT 


Stud r race, or the ſo Ro 
awindle 150 cits or ſquires, — eie vil 
madmen. o Vis or 

Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy _— 
But Bug and D==, their honours, ang io fort, 5 

CI rADPEL. 2. , [citadelle, French. \ 
fortreſs ; a caſtle, or place of arm, f 
a CitY. | 3 

As he came to the crown by yn; : 
unjuſtly he kept it; by force 2 ne? 
citadels, the neſts of tyranny and murgere- af 
berty. ey: 

I to my charge, the citadel, repair — 

- . 8 J 

CrTAL. 2. /. [from cite.] 

t. Reproof ; impeachment, 

He made a bluthing cital of hinſel;, 

And chid his truant youth. Shak: 
2. Summons ; citation; call into a cr. 
3- Quotation ; citation. 
CITATION. 2. . [citatio, Latin. 

1. The calling a perſon before ge ;adoe 
for the ſake of trying the cauſe of zd 
commenced againit him. Ah Pan. 

2. Quotation; the adduttion of any pr. 
ſage from another author; or of another 
man's words. | 

3- The paſſage or words quoted; a que. 
tion, | h 

The letter-writer cannct read theſe c 
without bluſhing, after the charge he hath 4. 
vanced. ; Aitzrouy, 

View the principles in their own author, 3 
not in the citations of thoſe who would confus 
them. ; Nan. 

4. Enumeration; mention. 

Theſe cauſes effect a conſumption enèemiex 1» 
this ifland : there remains a citation of ſuch as mw 
produce it in any country. Harry er C:r/un; thn, 

C1'TATORY. adj. | from To cite.) Haring 
the power or form of citation, 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he c:r- 
not come with ſafety, he may freely appeal, tig 
an appeal be inhibited in the letters ciatory 

5 Al ges Parergr, 

To CITE. v. a. [cito, Latin.] 

1. To ſummon to anſwer in a court. 

He held a late court, to which 

She oft was cited by them, but appear d not. $2 

Forthwith the cited dead, 

Of all paſt ages, to the general doom 

Shall haſten, | Aves 

This power of citing, and dragging the defencart 
into court, was taken away. le Large, 

2. To enjoin; to call upon anoiner al- 
thoritatively ; to direct; to ſummon. 

I ſpeak to you, Sir Thu | 

For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Se. 

This ſad experience cites me to revel 
And what I dictate is from what I feel, Prin 

3. To quote. 8 

Demonſtrations in ſcripture may not others. 

be ſhewed than by citing them out of the fc. 


' * 
iacta. 


3 of |}, 


That paſſage of Plato, which I rit-db-fore, Bice 
Ln baniſhment he wrote thoſe verſes, Which 2: 
from his letter. 
C1'TER. 2. J. [from cite.] 
1. One who cites into a court. 
2. One who quotes; a quoter. | 
I muſt defire the citer hence forward toi WY 
of h:s editions too. : ! 
Cire'ss, 2. . [from cit.] A city ent. 
A word peculiar to Dryden. 5 
Cits and cirefſes raiſe a joy ful ſtrain; Dok 
"Tis a good omen to begin a reign. 2 
CrTHERN. . /. {cithara, Latin] 3 Un 
of harp ; a mulical inſtrument. | 
At what time the heathen had profaned it, even 
in that was it dedicated with ſ.ngs and 
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| harps and cymbals. 
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[civis, Lat. ' elto en, Pr.) 
of a city; not a foreigner ; 


Ci rIZ EN. 1. J. 


1. A freeman 
not a ſlave. 
All inhabitants 
perly citizens, but on 


within theſe walls are not pro- 
ly ſuta as are called freemen. 
ERaleigb's Hiſtory. 
2. A townſman; a man of trade not a 
man. 1 | 
genre When he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a ſoldier. Shakeſpeare. 
. An inhabitant; a 
5 , Far from noily Rome ſecure he lives, 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden. 
Ci“ rIZEN. adj. Pg * 
Heare.] Having the qualities of a eiti- 
zen; as cowardice, meanneſs. 
So ſick I am not, yet I am not well; 
But not ſo citizen a wanton, as | 
To ſeem to die ere ſick. Shakeſpearc. 
CrraiIx E. adj, [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon 
coloured; of a dark yell. 
The butterfly, papilio major, has its wings 
painted with citrine and black, both in long ſtreaks 
and ſpots. i : Grew. 
By citrine urine of a thicker conſiſtence, the ſalt- 
neſs of phlegm is known. Flyer on the Humours. 


CiTrINE, 2. , [from citrinus, Latin. } 

A ſpecies of cryſtal of an extremely pure, clear, 
and fine texture, generally free from flaws and 
blemiſhes. It is ever found in a long and ſlender 
column, irregularly hexangular, and terminated by 
an hexangular pyramid, It is from one to four or 
five inches in length. This ſtone is very plentiful 
in the Weſt Indies. Our jewellers have learned to 
call it citrine; and cut ſtones for rings out of it, 
which are miſtaken for topazes. Fill on Foſſils, 

CiTRON-TREE, 2. . [from citrus, Lat.] 

It hath broad ſtiff leaves, like thoſe of the laurel. 
The flowers conſiſt of many leaves, expanded like 
a roſe, 'The piſtil becomes an oblong, thick, fleſhy 
fruit, very full of juice. Genoa is the great nur- 
ſery for theſe trees. One fort, with a pointed 
fruit, is in ſo great eſteem, that the fingle fruits are 
fold at Florence for two ſhillings each. Miller. 


May the ſun 
Addiſen. 


Wich citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil. 
CIrgoN- WATER. a. J. Aqua vitæ, diſtilled 


with the rind of citrons. 
Like citron-· zauaters matrons cheeks inflame. Pope. 


CiTzuLl, 2. J. The ſame with pampion, fo 
named from its yellow colour. 

CITY. 2. / [cite, French; civitas, Lat.] 

i. A large collection of houſes and inha- 
0:tants, 


Men ſeek ſafety from number better united, and 


from walls and fortifications, the uſe whereof is to 
make the few a match for the many: this is the 
original of cities. Temple. 
Ciry, ina ſtrict ſenſe, means the houſes incloſed 
vithin the walls: in a larger ſenſe, it reaches to all 
tac ſuburbs. | Matis. 
2. In the Engliſh Iaw.] A town corporate, 
that hath a biſhop and a cathedral church. 
; Cowell, 
3. The inhabitants of a certain City, as 
diſtinguiſned from other ſubjects. 
What is the city but the people 
uc, the people are the city. Shakeſpeare. 
do ſuſpect J have done ſome offence, 
Thar ſeems diſgrasious in the city's eye. Sbuteſp. 
Ci'ry, ad;. 
1. Relating to the city. 
His enforcement of the city wives. Shakeſpeare. 
: He, 1 accuſe, 
The city ports by this hath enter'd. Shakeſpeares 
2, Reſembling the manners of the citi- 
ZCNS, 
lake not a city feaſt of it, to let the meat cool 
ec we can agree upon the firſt cut. Shakeſteares 
8 . 


Ci vg. 2. , [civene, Fr. xibetta, Arabic, 


1 


dweller in any place. 


[This is only in Shate- | 


4. Not foreign; inteſtine. 


— —ͤ—— — — — 


e 


ſignifying 
civet- cat. 
The civet, or civet cat, is a little animal not 
unlike our cat. It is a native of the Indies, Peru, 
Brafil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a kind 
of greaſe, in a bag under its tail, between the anus 
and pudendum. It is gathered from time to time, 
and abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. 
7 Trevoux., 
Civet is of a baſer birth than tar; the very un- 
cleanly flux of a cat. Shakeſpeare. 
Some putrefactions and excrements do yield ex- 
cellent odours; as civet and muſk, and, as ſome 
think, ambergreaſe. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 


ſcent, ] A perfume from the 


Ci'vick. adj. [civicus, Latin.] Relating | 


to civil honours or practices; not mili- 
tary. | : 

With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone : 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with civick crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns. Pope. 

CIVIL. adj. [civilis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the community; political; 
relating to the city or government. 

God gave them laws of civil regimen, and would 
not permit their commonweal to be governed by 
any other laws than his own. Hooker. 

Part ſuch as appertain 
To civil juſtice 3 part, religious rites 
Of ſacrifice. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 

But there is another unity, which would be 
moſt advantageous to our country; and that is, 
your endeavour after a civil, a political union in the 
whole nation. Spratt, 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a 
community. 

Break not your promiſe, unleſs it be unlawful or 
impoſiiblez either out of your natural, or out of 
your civil power. Taylor. 

3. Not in anarchy; not wild; not without 
rule or government. 

For rudeſt minds with harmony were caught, 
And ci. l life was by the muſes taught. Roſcommon. 


From a civil war God of his mercy defend us, 
as that which is :nofſt deſperate of all others. 

| Bacen to Filfers. 

5. Not eccleſiaſtical ; as, the eccleſiaſtical 
courts are controlled by the cv. 

6. Not natural; as, a perſon baniſhed or 
outlawed is faid to ſuffer civil, though 
not natural, death. Fs 

7. Not military; as, the cv magiſtrates 
authority is obſtructed by war. 

8. Not criminal ; as, this 55 a civil proceſs, 

not a criminal proſecution, 

9. Civilized ; not barbarous. 

England was very rude and barbarous; for it is 
but even the other day ſince England grew civil. 

- Spenſer on Iriland, 

10. Complaiſant; civilized ; gentle; well 
bred ; elegant of manners; not rude ; 
not brutal; not coarſe. 

I heard a merma'd, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude fea grew ciw7il at her ſong. Shakeip. 

He was civil and weil-natured, never refuſing to 
teach another, Drydin's Dufreinoy. 

And fall theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil ſpeech and loft per ſuaſion hung.? Prior. 

11. Grave; ſober; not gay or ſhewy. 

Thus night oft ſee me in thy pale carecr, 

Till civil ſuited morn appear. Milton's Poems. 

12. Relating to. the ancient conſular or 
imperial government; as, civil law. 

No woman had it, but a civi doctor. Sap. 

Civilian. x. J. [civilis, Lat.] One that 
profeſſes the knowledge of the old Ro- 


mag law, and of general equity. 


C IV. 


The profeſſors of that law, called civilians, be- 
cauſe the civil law is their guide, -ſhould not be 
diſcountenaazed nor diſcouraged. * 

Bacon Advice to Villiers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art unknown 
to ail ancient civilians, and writers upon govern- 
ment. | Swifts 


Civilisa TION. 2. , [from ciwil.] A law, 


act of juſtice, or ju gment, which ren- 
ders a criminal proceſs civil ; which is 
performed by turning an information 
into an inqueſt, or the contrary. Harris. 
; 2 2 E - 
Civi'LiTy. 2. J. [from civil.] . 
1. Freedom from barbarity ; the ſtate of 
being civilized. | 
The Engliſh were at firſt as ſtout and warlike # 
people as ever the Iriſh; and yet are now brought 
unto that civility, that no nation excelleth them 
in all goodly converſation, and all the ſtudies of 
knowledge and humanity. Spenſere 
Divers great monarchies have riſen from bar- 
baritm to civility, and fallen again to ruin. 
| | Davies on Ireland. 
Whereſoe' er her conquering eagles fled, 
Arts, learning, and civility were ipread. 


Denham” s Poems. - 


2. Politeneſs; complaiſance ; elegance of 
behaviour, 
Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diftreſs ? 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 
That in civilizy thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty? Shakeſp. 
He, by his great civility and affability, wrought 
very much upon the people, Clarendon. 
I ihould be kept from a publication, did not, 
what your civi/hy calls a requeſt, your greatneſs 
command, SoutPe 
We, in point of civility, yield to others in our 
own houſes, | Scolft. 
3. Rule of decency; practice of politeneſs. 
Love taught him ſhame; and ſhame, with love 


at ſtrife, | 
Soo taught the ſweet ciwvilities of life. Dryden. 


To CIT VII IZE. v. a. [from civil.] To re- 
claim from ſavageneſs and brutality; to 


inſtruct in the arts of regular life. . 
We fend the graces and the muſes forth 

To civilize and to inftru the North. Waller. 
Muſzus firſt, then Orpheus, civilize 


Mankind, and give the world their deities. 
Den bar. 


Among thoſe who are counted the cis, , 
part of mankind, this original law of nature fill 
takes place, Lice. 

Oſiris, or Bacchus, is reported to have civilized 
the Indians, and reigned amongſt them fifty-tuo 
years. Arbuthnte 


C1'VILIZER. 2. / [from civilize.] He that 
reclaims others from a wild and ſavage 
life ; he that teaches the rules and cut- 
toms of civility, 

The civilizcrs the diſturbers ſay; 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 
: Philips's Britons 

C1'viLLY. cd. [from cwvil.] 

1. In a manner relating to government, 
or to the rights or character of a mem- 
ber of a community ; not naturally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives arter one 
common law; for that a multitude ſhould, with- 
out harmony, concur in the doing of one thing 
(for this is ciwi/ly to live), or ſhould manage com- 
munity of lite, it is not poſſible. Hosker. 

2. Not criminally, | 

That accuſation, which is 
civilly commenced for the private ſatisfaction of 
the party injured z or elſe criminally, that is, for 
ſome publick puniſhment. Aplifee 

3. Politely ; 8 ; gently ; with- 
out rudeneſs ; without brutality. 

Iwill deal civilly with his poems: nothing ill is 
to be ſpoken of the dead. Dryden's Pref. to his Fab. 
| S 2 I wourg 
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C LA i 


J would have had Almeria and Oſmyn parted 
eivilly ; as if it was not proper for vers to do ſo. 
Coll;cr of the Stage. 
He thought them folks that loſt their way, 
And afk*'d them civilly to ſtay. Prior. 
4. Without gay or gaudy colours. 
The chambers were handiome and cheerful, and 
furniihed civilly. 
C1zeg. z. /; [perhaps from inciſa, Lat. 
ſhaped or cut to a certain magnitude. ] 
The quantity of any thing, with regard 
to its external form: often written ire. 
If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce 


them to ſome other cize or figure, then there is 


none of itſelf to give them the cize and figure 
which they have. Grew's Ceſmologia. 

Crack. x. % [Alatchen, Germ. to rattle, 
to make a noiſe.] 

1. Any thing that makes a laſting and im- 
portunate noiſe: generally uſed in con- 
tempt for the tongue. 

But ſtill his tongue ran on, 
And with its everlaſting c/ack 
Set all men's ears upon the rack. 
Fancy flows in, and muſe flies high; 
He knows not when my clack will lie. Prior. 
2. The CLack of a Mill. A bell that rings 
when more corn is required to be put in. 
Says John, juſt at the hopper will I ſtand, 
And mark the clack how juit:y it will found. 
Bettertin. 

To CLACK. v. 7. [from the noun.] 

1. To make a chinking noiſe. 

2. Tolet the tongue ran, 

To CLack. wv. a. As to clack wool, is to 
cut off the ſheep's mark, which makes 
it to weigh leis, and fo yield the leſs 
cuſtom to the king. Covell, 

Cav. part. pret. [This participle, which 
is now referred to clathe, ſeems original- 
Iy to have belonged to cloden, or ſome 
ſuch word, like 4/zeder, Dutch.] Cloth- 
ed; inveſted; garbed. 


So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 


Hudibras. 


To crammed maws a ſpratt new ſtomach brings. 


Sidney. 
He hath c/ad himſelf with a new garment. 
| I Kings. 
Beyond 
The flow' ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. Milton. 
Their prayers clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar fum'd 


By their great interceſſor. 
But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In fleſh and blood. Wal'er. 


To her the weeping heav'ns become ſerene ; 
For her the ground is c/ad in cheerful green. Dyyd. 
The courtiers were all moſt magnificently c/ad. 
Sevift. 
To CLAIM. , 2. [clamer, French.] To 
demand of right; to require authorita- 
tively; not to beg or accept as favour, 
but to exact as due. | 
If only one man hath a divine right to obedi- 
ence, no body can claim that obedience but he that 
can ſhew his right. Locke. 
We muſt know how the firſt :uler, from whom 
any one claims, came by his authority, before vt 
can know who has a right to ſucceed him in it. 
Lecke. 
Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the greateſt, the moſt latting name. Congreve. 
Cram. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A demand of any thing, as due. 
Y+u, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 


h Shakeſpeare. 
Forſworn thyſelf ! The traitor's odi us name 


Bacen's New Atlantis. | 


4. The phraſes are commonly to make 


Milton. 


CLA'MMINESS. 2. . [from clammy.] Vit- 


CHa uu. adj. [from clamm.] Viſcous; 


I faſt return, and then diiprove thy claim. Dryden. | 


CI. A 


in he not, therefore, of the two evils chuſe the 


leaſt, by ſubmitting to a maſter who hath no im- 
mediate claim upon him, rather than to another 
who hath already revived ſeveral claims upon him? 
| Swift. 
2. A title to any privilege or poſſeſſion in 
the hands of Another, | 
Either there muſt have been but one ſovereign 
over them all, or elſe every father of a family had 
been as good a prince, and had as good a claim to 
royalty, as theſe. Locke, 
3. In law. 
A demand of any thing that is in the poſſeſſion 
of another, or at the leaſt out of his own ; as claim 
by charter, c/aim by deſcent. Coxvell, 


claim, or to lay claim. 
The king of Pruſſia /ays in his claim for Neuf- 
Chatel, as he did for the principality of Orange. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
If God, by poſitive grant, gave dominion to any 
man, primogeniture can lay no claim to it, unleſs 
God ordained, ; Locke. 
CLAIMABLE. adj. [from claim.] That 
which may be demanded as due. 
CLAIMANT. z. , [from claim.) He that 


demands any thing, as unjuſtly detained 


by another. 


CLarMER. 2. J. [from claim.) He that 
makes a demand ; he that requires any | 


thing, as unjuſtly withheld from him. 
CLAIR - OBSCURE. #. / See CLARE- 
OBSCURE, 
To CLA"MBER. v. 1. [probably corrupted 
from climb; as climber, clamber.] To 
climb with difficulty, as with both hands 


and feet. 
The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeſt lockram *bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb ring the walls to eye him. Shateſpeares 

When you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then. Shat, 
The men there do, not withou ſome difficulty, 
clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine with 
them, Ray. 
They were forced to clam/er over ſo many 
rocks, and to tread upon the brink of ſo many 
precipices, that they were very often in danger of 
their lives. Addiſon's Freebelder. 
To CLAMM. v. a. [in ſome provinces, to 
cleam ; from clæmian, Sax. to glue to- 
gether.] To clog with any glutinous 


matter. h | 
A ſwarm of waſps got into a honey-pot, and 
there they cloyed and clammed themſelves till there 
was no getting out again. L'* Eftrange. 
The iprigs were all daubed with lime, and the 
birds clammed and taken. L' Eftrange. 


coſity; viſcidity; tenacity ; ropineſs, 
A greaſy pipkin will ſpoil the clammineſs of the 
glues Moxon. 


glutinous ; tenacious; adheſive ; ropy. 
Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an appetite, at 
once, to follow another body, and to hold to them- 
ſelves. | Bacon. 
Neither the brain nor ſpirits can conſerve mo- 
tion: the former is of ſuch a clammy conſiſtence, 
it can no more retain it than a quagmire. 
Glanwille's Scepfis. 
Aghaſt he wak'd, and ſtarting from his bed, 
Cold iweat, in clammy drops, his limbs o'crſpread. 
| | Dryden. 
Joyful thou'lt ſee 
The c/ammy ſurface all o'er-ftrown with tribes 
Of greedy inſets. Philips. 
There is an unctuous clammy vapour that ariſes | 
from the ſtum of grapes, when they lie maſhed to- 
gether in the vat, which puts out a light when dip- 
ped into it. Addiſon on Italy. 


CL A 


The continuance of the fever, elammy f 
paleneſs, and at laſt a total ceſſation of ain, a 
ſigns of a gangrene and approaching death. NN 

: a Arbuthnt on 1: 

CLa"MOROUS. adj. [from clamour,) ey 
ferous ; noiſy ; turbulent; loud. ; 

It is no ſufficient argument to ſay, that, in 
ing theſe ceremonies, none are ſo c/amorcy; 8. 
piſts, and they whom papiſts ſuborn. 3 

1 He kiſs'd her lis 
With ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parti 
All the church echo'd. Shake 1 
At my birth ths 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely clam'rous in the frighted fields, 


F Shak 
With the clamorous report of war fen 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shateſpcar 
Then various elements againſt thee Join'd, a 
In one more various animal combin'd, 
And fram d the clam rous race of buſy human kind. 
Pte, 
A pamphlet that will ſettle the wavering, . 
ſtruct the ignorant, and inflame the clamrous. 
Soft, 
CLA*MOUR. . / [clamor, Latin.) 
1. Outcry ; noiſe ; exclamation ; vocife. 
ration. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
Pl tell thee, thou do'ſt evil. Shakeſpeare, 
The people grew then exorbitant in their . 
mours tor juſtice, : King Charles. 
The maid 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay'd; 
And weeping follow me, as thou do'ſt now, 
With idle clamours of a broken vow. Prise. 
2. It is uſed ſometimes, but lefs fitly, of 
inanimate thiygs. 
Here the loud Arno's boiſtrous clamzurs ceaſe, 
That with ſubmiſſive murmurs glides in goon? 
adiſn. 
To CLA MHO UR. v. u. [from the noun.] 
1. To make outcries; to exclaim ; to vo- 
ciferate ; to roar in turbulence, 
The obſcure bird clamaur'd the live-long nięlt. 
4 S has Herre. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribu- 
nitious manner; for that is to clamaur counſels 
not to inform them. Bacen's Eur. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to mean, acuic- 
ly, to ſtop from noiſe. 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. 
Shavcſprare 
CLAMP. 2. / [clamp, French.] 
1. A piece of wood joined to another, as 
an addition of ſtrength. 
2. A quantity of bricks. 
To burn a clamp of brick of ſixteen thouſand, 
they allow ſeven ton of coals. Mlortimer's Hay. 


To CLAMr. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
When a piece of board is fitted with the gin t 
the end of another piece of board croſs the run, 
the firſt board is clamped. Thus the ends at in 
are commonly clamped to preſerve them from p- 
ing. Maxon's Mechanical Erd. 
CLan. 2. , [probably of Scottiſh on g1- 
nal; #/aan, in the Highlands, ſignifies 
children.] 
1. A family; a race. 
They around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their ſeveral claus, OE 
Swarm populous, unnumber'd. ppt 'o 
Milton was the poetical ſon of Spenſer, an ** 
Waller of Fairfax; for we have our lineal deſcent 
and clans as well as other families. LD 


2. A body or ſect of perſons, in a ſenſe of 


Contempt. 


Partridge and the reſt of his clan may K 
for a cheat, if I fail in any ſingle particular. 10 f. 
CLA NcUTL Ax; 


cr vrt. adj. [ clancutarius, Latin.] 
Clandeſtine ; ſecret; private; conceal- 
- obſcure ; hidden. | | 
. all ſupplies from our luſts, and 
dy any ſecret reſerved affection give them clan | 
* Lid; to maintain their rebellion. 5 
als Decay of Piety. 
CLANDE'STIN E. adj. [clandeſtinus, Lat. ] 
Secret; hidden; private: in an ill 


nſe. ; 
_—_ nitrous tempeſts, and clandeſtine death, 


m caves and num'rous vaults beneath. 
Fills the mT Blackmore. 


CLanDESTINELY. adv. [from clandej- 
tine] Secretly 3 privately ; in private; 
in ſecret. 


ſpread about, whereof no man is able to trace the 


With ſuch a horrid clang 
mount Sinai rang, 
While the red fire 2 ſmould'ring clouds out- 
break. i Milton. 
An iſland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-mews clang. 
Milton. 
What clangs were heard in German ſkies afar, 
Of ams andaarmies ruſhing to the war! Dryden. 
Guns, and trumpets lang, and ſolemn ſound 
Of drums, o'ercame their groans. Philips, 
T;CLaxG. . z. [clango, Lat.] To clat- 


ter; to make a loud ſhrill noiſe. 
Have I nvt in a pitched battle heard 
Loud larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets clang ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Tne Livyans, clad in armour, lead 
The dance; and clanging ſwords and ſhields they 


beat, Prior. 
7; CLaxG, v. a. To ſtrike together with 
2 noiſe. 


The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myitic dance, and c/ang'd their ſounding 
arms; a 
Induſtrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries, Prior. 
C1.a4"NGOUR. z. J. Iclangor, Lat.] A lou 
{trill ſound. 
In death he cried, 
Lk? to a diſmal clangour heard from far, 
Warwick, revenge my death. Sha 
With joy they view the waving enfigns fly, 
Aud hear the trumpets clangour pierce the 


t Dr den. 
CLa'xncous, adj, [from clang.] Making 
a clang. 

We do not obſerve the cranes, and birds of long 
neck, have any muſical, but harſh and clangous 
throats. Zrowne 

Ciaxx, 2. / [from clang.] A loud, ſhrill, 
arp noiſe, made by the colliſion of 
bard and ſonorous bodies. | 


marrow-bone and cleaver. Sp:Fater, 


T CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax. klappen, 
Dutch.) | 


. To ſtrike together with a quick motion, 
lo as to make a noiſe by the colliſion. 
F Following the fliers, 
With them he enters; who, upon the ſudden, 
Cope to their gates. Shakeſpeare. 
Men ſhall clap their hands at him, and ſhall hiſs 
m out of his place. 
. Have you never fe:n a citizen, in a cold morn- 
ing, clapping his fides, and walking before his 
ſhop ? : Dryden. 
He crowing clapp'd his wings, th appointed call 
To chuck vis wives together in the hall. 


4 


There have been two printed papers clandeſtinely | 


originals Swift, | 
CLANG. . / [clangor, Lat.] A ſharp, 
ſhrill noiſe. | | 


Job. 


2 


They were joined by the melodious c/ant of 


Dryden's Fables. 


S4 


Each poet of the air her glory ſings, | 
And round him the pleas'd audience c/ap their 


Wings. | ryden, 
He had juſt time to get in and clap to the door, 
to avoid the blow. Locke on Education. 


In flow'ry wreathes the royal virgin dreſt 

His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaſt. 
| Addiſon. 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I c/ap the door, 

Sir, let me ſee your works and you no more. Pope. 


2. To add one thing to another, implying 
the idea of ſomething haſty, unexpected, 


or ſudden. 
They clap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and 
leg to leg; and ſo, after a ſweet finging, fall down 
into lakes. Carew, 
This pink is one of Cupid's carriers: clap on 
more fails ; purſue. | Shakeſpeare. 
Smooth temptations, like the ſun, make a maid- 
en lay by her veil and robe; which perſecution, 
like the northern wind, made her hold faſt, and 
clap cloſe about her. Taylor. 
If a man be highly commended, we think him 
ſufficiently leſſened, if we clap fin, or folly, or in- 
firmity into his account. Taylor's Living Eoly. 
Razor-makers generally clap a ſmall bar of Ve- 
nice ſteel between two ſmall bars of Flemiſh ſteel. 
MMoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
The man clapt his fingers one day to his mouth, 
and blew upon them. L Eftrange. 
His ſhield thrown by, to mitigate the ſmart, 
He c/app'd his hand upon the wounded part, Dryd. 
If you leave ſome ſpace empty for the air, then 
clap your hand upon the mouth of the veſſel, and 
the fiſhes will contend to get uppermoſt in the 
water. | Ray on the Creation, 
It would be as abſurd as to ſay, he clapped ſpurs 
to his horſe at St. James's, and galloped away to 
the Hague. | Addiſon. 
By having their minds yet in their perfect free- 
dom and indifferency, they purſue truth the better, 
having no biaſs yet clapped on to miſlead them. 
Locke. 
I have obſerved a certain cheerfulnefs in as bad 
a ſyſtem of features as ever was clapped together, 
which hath appeared lovely. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Let all her ways be unconfin'd, 
And clap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 
Socrates or Alexander might have a fool's coat 
clapt upon them, and perhaps neither wiſdom nor 
majeſty would fecure them from a ſncer. 
| „Matis on the Mind. 
3- To do any thing with a ſudden haſty 


motion, or unexpectedly. 
We were dead aſleep, 
And, how we know not, all clapt under hatches. 
N Shakeſp. 
He was no ſooner entered into the town, but a 
ſcambling ſol dier clapt hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a begging or in a drunken faſhion, 
i Motton's Life of Bucks 
So much from the reſt of his countrymen, and 
Indeed from his whole ſpecies, that his friends 
would have c/appe@t him into bedlam, and have 
begged h's -fat., Spetator, 
Have you obſerv'd a fitting hare, 
Liſt'ning, and fearful of the ſtorm. 1 
Of korns and hounds, clap back her ear? Prior. 
We will talze our remedy at law, and clap an 
action upon you for old debts. 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jeln Bull, 
4. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the 
hands; to applaud. 


I have often heard the ſtationer wiſhing for 
thoſe hands to take off his melancholy bargain, 
which clapped its performance on the ſtage. 

: Dedication to Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 
5. To infe@ with a venereal poiſon. | See 
the noun. ] 

If the patient hath been clapt, it will be the more 
difficult to cure him the ſecond time, and worſe 
the third. Wiſeman. 

Let men and manners ev'ry diſh adapt 


Who's force his pepper where his gueſts are c/apt ? 


CLA, 
6. To Cray up. To complete ſuddenly, 
without much precaution. | 
No longer than we well could waſh our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace. Shakeſp. 


Was ever match clapt up io ſuddenly ? Shakeſps 
A peace may be clapped up with that ſuddenneſs, 


unexpectedly fall upon his ſkirts, 
| |  Heowel's Vocal Fereft. 
7. To CLay up. To impriſon with little 
formality or delay. 

Being preſented to the emperor for his admira- 
ble beauty, he was known, and the prince clapt 
him up as his inveigler. | Sand ys 

To CLA. v. n. . 
1. To move nimbh with a noiſe. 
Every door flew open 


To bar my going back. Dryden. 
A whirlwind roſe, that with a violent blaſt 
Shook all the dome: the doors around me clapt. 

Dryden. 
2. To enter with alacrity and briſcneſs up- 
on any thing. - 
Come, a ſong, — 
— Shall we c/ap into 't roundly, without ſaying we 
are hoarſe ? | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſtrike the hands together in ap- 
plauſe, 
All the beſt men are ours; for 'tis ill hap 
If they hold, when their lagies bid *em clap. Shake. 
CLaP. z./. [from the verb. ] > 
1. A loud noiſe made by ſudden colliſion. 
Give the door ſuch a c/ap as you go out, as 
will hake the whole room, and make every thing 
rattle in it. Sæoift. 
2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. 
It is monſtrous to me, that the ſouth- ſea ſhovld 
pay half their debts at one clap. Swift's Lettgrse- 
3. An exploſion of thunder. 
There ſhall be horrible claps of thunder, and 
flaſhes of lightning, voices and earthquakes. 
Ha kecvill en Providences 
The clap is paſty. and now the ſkies are clear. 
Dryden's Juv. 
An act of applauſe. 5 
The actors, in the midſt of an innocent old 
play, are often ſtartled in the midſt of unexpected 
claps cr hiſſes. Addiſon. 
5. A ſudden or unexpected misfortune. 
Obſolete. 


6. A venereal infection. [from clapoir, Fr.] 

Time, taat at laſt matures a clap to pox. Pope. 

7. [With falconers.] The nether part of 

the beak of a hawk. | þ 
CLaPPER. 2. from clap.] - 


Ya 


plauder. | 
2. The tongue of a bell.. 

He bat! a heart :5 ſound as a bell, and his. 
tongue is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, 
his tongue ſpeaks. Shakeſpeare's 

I ſaw a young lady fall down the other day, and 
ſhe much reſembled an overturned bell without a 
clapper. 5 Addiſon. 

3. CLaPPER of a Mill, A piece of wood 


ſhaking the hopper. 


caw.] To tonguebeat ; to ſcold. 
They are clapperclawwing one another, I'll looks 
on. Shakeſpeare. 
They've always been at daggers-drawing, 
And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras, 
CLA'RENCEUX, or CLA'RENCIEUX. 2. /? 
The ſecond king at arms: fo named 
from the duchy of Clarence. 
CLARE-OBSCURE. 2. /, [from clarus, 
bright, and ob/curus, Lat.] Light and 


King. 


* 


ſhade in painting. 
| As 


that the forces, which are now in motion, may 


T' admit my entrance; and then c/apt behind me, 


1. One who claps with his- hands; an ap- 


To CLA"PPERCLAW. du. 4. [from clap and 
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CIA RION. 2. . [clarin, Spaniſn; rom 


-To CLASH. V. . [ #letſer, Dut. to make 


. To make a noiſe by mutual collifion ; 


CL A 


As maſters in the c/are-obſcure | 
Wich various light your eyes allure ; 
A flamibg yellow here they ſpread, 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red 
Yet from theſe colours, oddly mix'd, 
Your fight upon the whole is fix'd. Prior. 
Crarer. a. , [clairet, Fr.] French wine, 
of a clear pale red colour. 
Red and white wine are in a trice confounded 
into claret. | Boyle. 
The claret ſmooth, red as the lips we preſs 
In ſparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. 
a Them ſon. 
CLARICOR D. . . [from clarus and cher- 
da, Latin.] : | | 
A muſical inſtrument i form of a ſpinette, but 


more ancient. It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and 


ſeventy ſtrings. Chambers. 

CLaRIFica'TION. z. / | from clarifj. |] 

The act of making any thing clear from 
impurities. : 

Liquors are, many of them, at the firſt, thick 

and troubled; as muſte, and wort: to know the 


means of accelerating clarification, we muſt know | 


the cauſes of clarification. Bacon. 
To CLARIFY, v. a. [clarifer, French. ] 
1. To purify or clear any liquor; to ſe- 
parate from feculencies or impurities. 
The apothecarics c/arify their ſyrups by whites 
of eggs, beatan with the juices which they would 
clarify; which whites of eggs gather all the dregs 
and grofler parts of the juice to them; and after, 
the ſyrup being ſet on the fire, the whites of eggs 
themſelves harden, and are taken forth. Bacon. 


2. 'To brighten ; to illuminate. This ſenſe 
is rare. 
The will was then ductile and pliant to all the 
' motions of right reaſon : it met the dictates of a 
clarified underſtanding half way. h. 
The Chriſtian religion is the only means that 
God, has ſanctified, to ſet fallen man upon his legs 
again, to clarify his reaſon, and to rectify his will. 
| South, 
To CLARIFY. vv. 2. 
grow bright. 
Whoſoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and underſtanding do c/arify 
and break up in the diſcourſing with another; he 
marſhalleth his thoughts more orderly, he feeth 
How they look when they are turned into words. 
Bacon”s Eſſays. 


, clarus, loud, Lat.] A trumpet ; a wind 

inſtrument of war. EE 
And after to his palace he them brings, 

With ſhams, and trumpets, and with claricus ſweet ; 

And all the way the joyous pecyle fings. Sper;ſer. 

Then ſtrait commands, that at the warl ke ſound 

Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be uprear'd 

The mighty ſtandard. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Let fuller notes th* applauding world amaze, 

And the loud clarion labour in your praiſe. Pope. 


CL A'RITY. 2. ſ. | clarte, French; claritas, 
Latin.] Brightneſs ; ſplendour. 
A. light by abundant clarity inviſible ; an un- 
der ſtanding which itſelf can only comprehend. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, 
but the angels of light in all their c/ariry. 
Brown's Vu gar Errours. 
CILAIRXY. 2. , [herminium, Lat.] An herb. 
Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with 
moiſture, The weakeſt kind of curling is rough- 
neſs; as in clary and burr. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 


a noiſe. ] 


to ſtrike one againſt another. 


Three times, as of the claſhing ſound 
Of arms, we head. 3 


To clear up; to 


3. To hold with the hands extended; to 


- 


CLA 


Thofe few that ſhould happen to claſp, might 
rebound after the colliſion. Bentley. 
How many candles may ſend out their light, 
without claſping upon one another ! which argues 
the ſmallneſs of the parts of light, and the large- , 
neſs of the interſtices between particles of air and 
other bodies. Cbeyne. 
2. To act with oppoſite power, or contrary 
direction. | 
Neither was there any queen-mother who might 
claſb with his counſellors for authority, Bacon. 
Thoſe that are not convinced what help this is 
to magiſtracy, would find it, if they ſhould chance 
to claſh. | South. } 
3. To contradict; to oppoſe. | 
Wherever there are men, there will be claſhing 
ſome time or other; and a knock, or a conteſt, ; 
ſpoils all. L' Eftrange. 
The abſurdity in this inſtance is obvious; and! 
yet every time that claſbing metaphors are put 
together, this fault is committed. Spectator. 
To CLASH. v. a. To ſtrike one thing a- 
gainſt another, ſo as to produce a noiſe. 
The nodding ſtatue claſh'd his arms, | 
And with a ſullen ſound, and feeble cry, 
Half ſunk, and half pronounc'd the word of vic- 
tory. Dryd. 
CLasn. . . [from the verb.] 
1. A noiſy collifion of two bodies. 
The claſh of arms and voice of men we hear. 
i Denham. | 
He nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dine alarms 
Of war and ſlaughter, and the c/afþ of arms. Pope. 
2. Oppoſition ; contradiction. | 
Then from the claſhes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like ſparks trom flint's collifion, ſprings. 
| Denham. 
In the very next line he reconciles the fathers 
and ſcripture, and ſhews there is no claſb betwixt 
them. Atterbury. 
CLASP. ». , [chrpe, Dutch.) 
1. A hook to hold any thing cloſe; as a 


book, or garment. 
The ſcorpion's claws here graſp a wide extent, 
And here the crab's in lefler claſps are bent. Addiſ. 
He took me aſide, opening the c/afps of the 
parchment cover. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. An embrace, in contempt. | 
Your fair daughter, 
Tranſported with no worſe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of hire, a gondalier, 
To the groſs c/aſp- of a laſcivious Moor. Shateſp. 
To CLasP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhut with a claſp. | 


Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, | 
and do open the ſcriptures ; which being but read, 
remain, in compariſon, ſtill claſped. Heoker. 

There Caxton ſept, with Wynkin at his fide; 
One c/afp'd in ood, and one in ſtrong cow hide. | 

Pope. 
2. To catch and hold by twining. 
Direct 
The cla ping ivy where to climb. Milten's Par, Loft. 


incloſe between the hands. | 
Occaſion turneth the handle of the bottle firſt t 
be received; and after the belly, which is hard to 
claſp. Bacon. 
4. To embrace. 

Thou art a flave, whom fortune's tender arm 
With favour never cg, but bred a dog. Shan. 
Thy ſuppliant, 

I beg, and claſp thy knees. Milton's Par. Loft, 

He ſtoop'd below 
The flying ſpear, and ſnunn'd the promis'd blow; 
Then creeping, claſp'd the hero's knees, and pray'd. 
| | Dryden. 
Novy now he clafps her to his panting breaſt ; 
Ne he devours her with his eager eyes. Smith. 
5. To incloſe. 
Boys, with women's voices, 
Strive to ſpeak big, and claſp their female joints 


Denbam. ö 


: | | 
] His arms and clattering ſhield on the 2. 5 


CLA 


Cra'spen, #. J. [from claſb.] The u 
drils or threads of — u. 

— ; 7 1 . 7 
de they cling to other things for % 

The tendrets or claſpers of plants are «; 
to ſuch ſpecies as have weak — ien e e 

| | Ray on tþ; gy | 
CLa"sPKNIPE. 1. . [from claſp and in,] 
k n : fe. 

A knife which folds into the handle 

CLASS. ». , [from claſſis, Latin, | 

1. A rank or order of perſons, 

| Segrais has diſtinguiſhed the readers of pore 
according to their capacity of judging, into ol 
claſſes. irs, 
2. A number of boys learning the fare 
leſſon at the ſchool. | : 

We ſhall be ſeized away from this lower dh 
in the ſchool of knowledge, and our converſati 
ſhall be with angels and illuminated ſpirits, 
5 : Watts en the Mind, 

3. A ſet of beings or things; a number 
ranged in diſtribution, under ſome com. 
mon denomination. LE 

Among this herd of politicians, any one . 
make a very conſiderable claſs of men, 

h Addiſon's Freebilly, 
* Whate'*er of mongrel, no one cla admit; 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits, Pa. 
To CLASS. v. a. [from the noun.] T6 
range according to ſome ſtated metbol 
of diſtribution ; to range according ty 
different ranks. _ - 

I conſidered that, by the claſſing and meth). 
zing ſuch paſſages, I might inltru& the reade:, 

: | Arbuthret Cori, 
CLA'SSICAL, R "OMe" 
= Ee IRS adj. [ claſſics, Latin. 
1. Relating to antique authors; relating 

to literature, 

Poetick fields encompaſs me around, 

And ſtill I ſcem to tread on claſſicł ground, Ali. 
With them the genius of c/aſſick learning cue 
leth, and from them it is derived. 

| Felton en the CM. 
2. Of the firſt order or rank. 

From this ſtandard the value of the Rn 
weights and coins are deduced: in the ſeitlng 
of which I have followed Mr, Greaves, v9 
may be juſtly reckoned a claſſica! author on tt. 
ſubject. Af butbnot en Cars 

CLa'ss1ICK. . , [clafſicus, Lat.] An zu- 
thor of the firit rank: uſually taken ir 
ancient authors. | 
The clafſicks of an age that heard of none. Pit, 

CLA'SSIS. u. ,. [Latin.] Order; fort; 
body. 
le had declared his opinion of that clay ef 
men, and did all he could to hinder their gras“, 


1 
iar. 2.49/00 


7 CLA'TTER. . . [clarpunge, a t- 


tle, Saxon. ] 
1. To make a noiſe by knocking tuo p- 


norous bodies frequently together. 
Now the ſprightly trumpet from au 

Had rous'd the neighing feeds to 1cour tne e 

While the fierce riders clatter d on their _ ; 


2. To utter a noiſe by being ruck toge- 


ther. | w 

All that night was heard an unwonted c 

of weapons, and of men running to and fro- BY: 

| . Knulles's Hiteg. 

Down ſunk the monſter-bulk, and preſs 3-9 
ground 

J.. 


0 nd. als 
45 e fierce thecss 


Their clattering arms with th 
reſound . 1 
Helmets and broken launces ſpread the nn” 


In ſtid unveeiloy arms againti chy crown. wake | 


3. 10 
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CL A 


talk faſt and idly. $44 
5. _ is a great den! of good matter 
Loſt for lack of telling; | 
Now, fiker, I ſee thou do { but clatter 3 
Herm may come of melling. Spenſer, 
All thoſe airy ſpecu 
men's manners, were 
words. So 1 
Cunt TER. v. . f 
4 To ſtrike any thing ſo as to make it 
nd and rattle. 4 
” only with an daken aff will meet thee, 
And raile ſuch outcries on thy c/atter'd iron, 
That thou oft ſhalt wiſh thyſelf at Gath. Milton. 


When all the bees are gone to ſettle, 


Decay of Piaty. 


rc. | 
Agee 1. /. [from the verb.] 


|. A rattling noiſe made by the frequent 
and quick colliſion of ſonorous bodies, 
A clatter is a claſb often repeated with 
great quicknels, and ſeems to convey 
the idea of a ſound ſharper and ſhriller 
tian rattle. [See the verb.] 


1 kave ſeen a monkey overthrow all the diſhes | 


and plates in a kitchen, merely for the pleaſure of 


fing them tumble, and hearing the clatter they 


made in their fall. Swift. 
2. It is uſed for any tumultuous and con- 


fuſed noiſe. | | 
By this great c{rtter, one of greateſt note 


Feats bruiteds Shakeſpeare. 
Grow to be ſhort, . 
Throw by your clatter, 
And handle the matter. Ben Jonſon. 


O Rourk's jolly boys 
Ne'er dreamt of the matter, 
Till rous'd by the noiſe 


And muſical clatter. Swift, 
The jumbling particles of matter K 
In chaos make not ſuch a clatter. Sift, 


C. aT ED. adj. [clavatus, Lat.] Knob- 
bed; ſet with knobs. | 
Theſe appear plainly. to have been clavated 
fiks of ſome kind of echinus ovarius. 
Woodward on Foſſils, 
CLaUDENT. adj. | claudens, Lat.] Shut- 
ting; incloſing; confining. Die. 
7 CLYUDICATE. v. 2. rh La- 
tin.] To halt; to limp. Didt. 
Crab ox. . A. | from claudicate.] 
The act or habit of halting. Die. 
CLave. [the preterite of cleave.) Sec 
CLEAvE. 
CLaVELLATED. adj, [clavellatus, low 
Latin.] Made with burnt tartar: a 
chymical term. Chambers. 
Air, tranſmitted through clavellated aſhes into 
a" exhauſted receiver, loſes weight as it paſſes 
through tiem. Arbuthn:t, 
Caves. 2. J, [clapen pyyx, Sax.] This 
now umvertally written clover, though 
not 10 properly. See CLOVER. 
Cavicus. a. J. [clavicula, Lat.] The 
collar bone. 
dome quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto 
their mouths z as moſt that have clavicles, or collar 
nes, | Brown. 
ns gil "_ brought with angry wheals down 
* towards the clavicle. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
CLavsr, 1. J. [clauſula, Latin.) | 
1. A lentence; a ſingle part of a diſ- 
crie; a ſubdiviſion of a larger ſen- 
ence; ſo much of a ſentence as is to be 
conſtrued together. Fo 
Cod may be glorified by obedience, and obeyed 


„ 


lations, which bettered not 
only a noiſe and clattering of 


! priormancs of his will, although no ſpecial | 


You clatter ſtill your brazen kettle, Swift. 
2. To diſpute, Jar, or clamour: a lo 
Martin. 


4 


| clauſe or ſentence of ſcripture be in every ſuch 


2. An article, or particular ſtipulation. 


7% CLAw. v. a. [clapan, Saxon.] 


action ſet before men's eyes to wartant it. Hecker. 


"Che claaſs is untrue concerning the biſhop. 
; | Hookers 
When, after his death, they were ſent both to 
Jews and Gentiles, we find not this clauſe in their 
commiſſion. South, 
CLA'USTRAL. adj. [from clauftrum, Lat.] 
Relating to a cloyſter, or religious houſe. 
Clarftral priors are ſuch as preſide over monaſte- 
ries, next to the abbot or chief governour in ſuch 
religious houſes, Ayliffe. 
CLA SUR E. 2. J. [clauſura, Lat.] Con- 
finement; the act of ſhutting ; the ſtate 
of being ſhut. 
In ſome monaſteries the ſeverity of the clauſure 
is hard to be born. Geddes. 
CLAW. 2. J. [clapan, Saxon. 
1. The foot of a beaſt or bird, armed with 
| ſharp nails; or the pincers or holders of 


. | 
2. [In poetry.) Earth in general; the 
terreſtrial element. | 


Why ſhould our clay 
Over our ſpirits ſo much ſway ? Donne, 
To CLavr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with clay ; to manure with clay. 
This manuring laſts fifty years : then the ground 
muſt be clayed again. Mortimer's Huſbandry 
CLAY-COLD. adj. [clay and cold.) Life- 
leſs; cold as the unanimated earth. 
I waſh'd his clay- cold corſe with holy drops, 
And faw him laid in hallow'd ground. Rowe. 


Cray-eir. 2. /. [clay and pit.] A pit 
where clay is dug. 

"T'was found in a clay-pit. Woodward on Foſſils . 

CLayes, u. . [claye, Fr. In fortification. ] 

Wattles made with ſtakes interwove 
with ofiers, to cover lodgments. 

Chambers, 

Cra'rey. adj. [from clay.) Conſiſting 


a ſhell- fiſh. ; 
I faw her range abroad to ſeek her food, 


blood. 
What 's juſtice to a man, or laws, 
That never comes within their clacus? Hadibras. 
He ſoftens the harſh rigour of the laws, 
Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy 
claus. Garth. 


2. Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 


Spenſer. 


1. To tear with nails or claws. 
Look, if the wither'd elder hath not bis poll 
clawo'd like a parrots Shakeſpeare. 
2. To pull, as with the nails. 
I am afraid we ſhall not eafily cawv off that 
| name. South, 


3. To tear or ſcratch in general. 
| But we mult claro ourſelves with ſhameful 
And heathen ſtripes, by their example. Hudibras. 
They for their own opinions ſtand fait, 
Only to have them cl/awv'd and canvaſt. Hud. bras. 


4. To ſcratch or tickle. 
J muſt laugh when I am merry, and clazu no 
man in his humour. Shakefpcare. 


5. To flatter : an obſolete ſenſe. See 
CLAWBACK. IO 
6. To CLaw ef}, or away. To ſcold; to 


rail at, 

You thank the place where you found money; 
but the jade Fortune is to be clawved away for t, if 
you ſhould loſe it. 


CLAWBACK. . , [from claw and back.] 
A flatterer ; a ſycophant ; a wheedler. 

The pope's clawbackse Jewel. 
CLawed. adj. {from claw.] Furniſhed or 
armed with claws. | 

Among quadrupeds, of all the clazued, the lion 
is the ſtrongeſt. Crews Coſmologia. 
CLAY. . /. [clai, Welſh ; Kley, Dutch. ] 
1. Unctuous and tenacious earth, ſuch as 

will mould into a certain form, 

Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and 
compact, {tiff, viſcid, and ductile to a great degree, | 
while moiſt z ſmooth to the touch, not eaſily break- 
ing between the fingers, nor readily diffuſible in 
water; and, when mixed, not reactly. ſubſiding 

from it. | | Hill on Feſſiis. 
Deep Acheron, ' 

Whoſe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 
Are whir”d aloft. Dryden. 

Expoſe the clay to the rain, to drain it from falts, 
that tne bricks may be more durable. 

bs Nacdævard on F 72 
The ſun, which ſoftens wax, will harden gay. 


—_— 


Clover is the beſt way of improving clays, where | 


T' embrue her teeth and claaus with lukewarm I il. 


L'Eſtrange. 


Watts. | 


of clay; abounding with clay. 
Some in a lax or ſandy, ſome a heavy or clayey 


CLa'yrisn. aj. [from clay.] Partaking of 
the nature of clay ; containing particles. 
of clay. 

Small beer proves an unwholeſome drink ; per- 
haps, by being brewed with a thick, muddiſh, and. 
clayiſh water, which the brewers covet. 

8 Harvey en Conſumptians. 

CLA'YMARL. 2, h. clay and: marl.] A 
whitiſh, ſmooth, chalky clay. 

Cl/aymarl reſembles clay, and is near a-kin to 
it; but is more fat, and ſometimes mixed with 
chalk-ftones. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

CLEAN. adj. [glan, Welſh ; clæne, Sax.] 


1. Free from dirt or filth; as, clean water, 

Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on ligh ext, 

And tain'd to waſh themſelves inceiiantly 

Yet nothing cleaner were for ſuch intent, 

But rather fouler. Fairy Quecn. 
They make clean the outfide of the cup and of 

the platter, but within they ars full of extortion 

and exceſs. Matthes. 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. F.. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God ! Pſaims. 


2. Free from moral impurity ; chaſte ; in- 
nocent ; guiltleſs. 
3. Elegant; neat ; not unwieldy ; not en- 
cumbered with any thing uſeleſs or diſ- 
proportioned. 
The timber and wood are in ſome trees more 
clean, in ſore more knotty. Bacon's Natural Hi. 
Yet thy waiſt is ſtraight and clean 
As Cupid's ſhaft, or Hermes” rod. aller. 
4. Not foul with any loathſome diſeaſe; 
not leprous. 
If the plague be ſomewhat dark, and ſpread not 


in the ſkin, the prieſt hall pronounce him clean. 
a Lewvilicus. 


5. Dexterous; not bungling; feat: as, a 
clean trick; a clean leap; a clean boxer. 
CLEAN. adv. 
1. Quite; perfectly; fully ;- completely. 
This ſenſe is now little uſed. : 
Their actions have been clean contrary unto: 


thoſe before mentioned. Hooker 
Being ſeated, and domeſtick broils : 
Clean overblown. Shakeſtenrce 


A philoſopher, preſſed with the fame objection, 
ſhapes an anſwer clean contrary. 
- Hakewill on Providence. 


2. Without miſcarriage; in a dexterous 


manner, | | 
Pope came off clean with Homer; but they fav, 
Broome went before, and kindly ſwept the way. 
| | Henn. 


manure is ſcarce. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
| . 
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CLE 
To CLEAN, v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
free from dirt or filth. 

Their tribes adjuſted, ciean d their vig'rous wings, 
And many a circle, many a thort eflay, 

Wheel'd round and round. Themſon. 
CLEANLILY. adv. { from cleanly.) In a 
cleanly manner. 
CLEANLINESS. 2. J. [from cleanly.] 
4 Freedom from dirt or filth. 

I ſhall {peak nothing of the extent of this city, 
the cleanlineſs of its ſtreets, nor the beauties of its 
Piazza. Addiſon. 

2. Neatneſs of dreſs; purity ; the quality 


contrary to negligence and naſtineſs. 
The miſtreſs thought it either not to deſerve, or 

not to need, any exquiſite decking, having no 

adorning but c/canlineſs. Sidney. 
From whence the tender ſkin aſſumes 

A ſweetneſs above all perfumes ; 

From whence a cleanl neſs remains, 


Swift. 


Incapable of outward ſtains. 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel; 
No humours grofs, or frowzy ſteams, 
No noiſome whiffs, or ſweaty ſtreams. Swifts | 


CLEANLY. adj. [from clean.] 8 
1. Free from dirtineſs; careful to avoid 


filth; pure in the perſon. 
Next that ſhall mountain *ſparagus be laid, 
Puli'd by ſome plain but c/can/y country maid. 
Dryden. 
An ant is a very cleanly inſect, and throws cu 
cf her neſt all the ſmaii remains of the corn on 


which ſhe-teeds. Addiſon. 
2. That which makes cleanlineſs. 
In our fantaſtick climes, the fair 
Wich cleanly poxder dry their hair. Prior. 


3. Pure; innocent ; immaculate, 

Perhaps human natuie meets ſew more ſweetly 
reliſhing and cleanly joys, than thoſe that derjve 
from ſucceſsful trials. Glanwille, 

4. Nice; «idreſsful ; artful. 

Through his fine handling, and his  anly play, 
All thoſe royal figns had ſtole away. Npenſcr. 

We can ſecure oui ſelves a retreat by ſome c/can/y 
evaſion. . LC Eftrange's Halles. 

CLEANLY. adv. | from clean | Elegantly ; 
neatly ; without naſtineſs. 

If 1 do grow great, I il leave ſack, and live 
cleanly, as a nobleman ſhould. Shaxeſp. Henry IV. 

CLEANNESS. 2. /. {from clean.] 

1. Neatneſs; freedom from filth. 

2. Eaſy exactneſs; juſtneſs; natural, un- 
laboured correctneſs. 

He ſhewed no {trength in ſhaking of his ſtaff; 
but the fine cleanngſ of bearing it was delightful. 

. Sidney. 

He minded only the clearneſs of his ſatire, and 

the clearneſs of expreſſion. Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. Purity; innocence. 

The clearneſs and purity of one's mind is never 
better proved, than in diſcovering its own faults at 
firſt view. Pope. 

Le CLEANSE. v. a. [clænpian, Saxon.) 
1. To free from filth or dirt, by waſhing 
or rubbing. | 

Cleanſe the pale corps with a religious hand 


From the polluting weed and common Tand, Prior. 


2. To purify from guilt. 
The blueneſs of -a wound clcanſeth away evil. 
| Preverts. 
Not all her od'rous tears can cleanſe her crime, 


The plant alone deforms the happy clime. Dryden. 


3- To free from noxious humours by pur- 

gation. | | | 
Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 

And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that periloys tuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? Shakeſpeare. 
This oil, combined with its cwn ſalt and ſugar, 

makes it ſiponateous and cleanſing, by which qua- 


* 


CLE 


lity it often helps digeſtion, and excites appetite, 4 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4. To free from leproſy. 
Shew thyſelf to the prieſt, and offer for thy clean- 
Jing thoſe things which Moſes commanded. 
Mark, i. 44. 
5. To ſcour; to rid of all offenſive things. 
This river the Jews proffered the pope to cleanſe, 
ſo they might have what they found. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
CLEAN SER. 2. . [clænyene, Sax. ] That 
which has the quality of evacuating any 
foul humours, or digeſting a ſore; a de- 


tergent. 

If there happens an impoſthume, honey, and 
even honey of roſes, taken inwardly, is a good 
cleanſer. 

CLEAR. adj. [clair, Fr. Haer, Dutch; 
clarus, Lat.] | 

1. Bright; tranſpicuous; pellucid ; tran- 
ſparent ; luminous; without opacity or 
cloudineſs ; not nebulous ; not opacous ; 


not dark. 

The ſtream is ſo tranſparent, pure, and clear, 
That, had the ſelf-enamour'd youth gaz'd here, 
He but the bottom, not his face, had ſeen. Denb. 

2. Perſpicacious ; ſharp. 

Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov's, 
Which that falſe fruit, that promis'd clearer ſight, 
Had bred. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

A tun about was every pillar there; 

A poliſh'd mir:our ſhone not half ſo clear. 


: Dryden's Fables. 
3. Cheerful ; not clouded with care or an- 


ger. 
1 Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdiction, which reſounds 
Vet dreadful in mine car, though in my choice 
Not to incur; but ſoon his clear aſpect 
Return'd, and gracious purpoſe thus renew'd. 
Milton. 
4. Free from clouds; ſerene. 
I will darken the earth in a clear day. Amos. 
And the clear ſun on his wide watery glaſs 
Gaz'd hot. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
5. Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 
6. Perſpicuous ; not obſcure ; not hard to 


be underſtood ; not ambiguous. 
We pretend to give a clear account how thunder 
and lightning is produced. : Temple. 
Many men reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a ſyllogiſm. Locke. 
7. Indiſputable; evident; undeniable. 
Remain'd to cur almighty foe 
Clear victory; to our part loſs, and rout 
Through all th' empyrean. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
8. Apparent ; manifeſt; not hid; not 


dark. | 
The hemiſphere of earth, in cleareſt ken, 
Stretch'd out to th' ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. 
| Milton. 
Unto God, who underſtandeth all their ſecret 
cogitations, they are c/zar and manifeſt, Hooker. 
The pleaſure of right reaſoning is ſtill the greater, 
by how much the conſequences are more clear, and 
the chains of them more long. Burnet's Theery. 
9. Quick to underſtand ; prompt ; acute. 
Mother of ſcience, now I feel thy power 
Within me clear, not only to diſcern 
Things in their cauſes, but to trace the ways 
Of higheſt agents, deem'd however wiſe. Milton. 
10. Unſpotted ; guiltleſs ; irreproachable. 
Duncan has been ſo clear in his great office, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Think that the cleareſt gods, who make them ho- 


nours 

Of men's impoſlibilities, have preſerv'd thee. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Repentance ſo altereth and changeth a man 
through the mercy of God, be he never ſo defiled, 
that it maketh him pure and c/car, Whitgifte. 


7 


Arbuthnot. | 


| 


14. Unencumbered ; without let or hin. 


15. Out of debt. 


| 18. Free; guiltleſs : with from. 


Though the peripatetick phil 
moſt eminent in its way, fern 3, 
been wholly clear of it. ae not 


Stateſman, yet friend to truth Lade 


In action faithful, and in honour tray lincere, 


11. Unprepoſſeſſed; not Preoccupied ; 1 
partial. 1 
Leucippe, of whom one look, in ; 
ment, world. have been more c a 
her kindneſs ſo prodigally beſtowed. has 
12, Free from diftreſs, 
imputed guilt, 
Ihe cruel corp'ral whiſper'd in my ear, 
Five pounds, if rightly ti pt, would ſet me ca- 


| Sins, 
proſecution, or 


13. Free from dedutions or encumbrancs” 
Hope, if the- ſucceſs happens to fail, Ro: 
gains as long as it laſts. Collier agairſt Diff. 
Whatever a foreigner, who purchaſes hb; wah 
gives for it, is ſo much every fart ing ca- ws 


to the nation; for that money comes cr i. 
4 


without carrying out any thing for it, LG; 
I often wiſh'd that I had clear, 5 
For life, fix hundred pounds a- year. Sevine 


drance ; vacant ; unobſtructed. 

It he be fo far beyond his health, 
Methinks he ſhould the ſooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. ale, 

A poſt-boy winding his horn at us, my como. 
nion gave him two-or three curſes, and let: the 


way clear for hams Aldibr. 
A clear ſt left for Jupiter to diſplay i; 
omnipotence, turn the fate of armies alone. 


Pope's Ey en Here, 


16. Unentangled ; at a ſafe diſtance from 


any danger or enemy. | 

Finding ourſelves too flow of ſail, we put cn a 

compelled valour, and in the grapple 1 boarce! 
them: on the inſtant they got clear of our ſhip, 

Shakeſpeare, 

It requires care for a man with a double detizn 

to keep clear of claſhing with his own real -ninz:, 

1 Eftrarge, 

17. Canorous ; ſounding diſtinctly, plain. 

ly, articulately. 

I much approved of my friend's inſiſting upon 
the qualifications of a good aſpect and a _ Tok 
Hark! the numbers ſoft and clear 

Gently ſteal upon the ear; 
Now louder and yet louder riſe, 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies. Dir, 


I am clear from the blood of this woman. 
Si ſarra. 
None is ſo fit to correct their faults, as be w 
is clear from any in his own writings. Dryder, 
19. Sometimes with of. | 
The air is clearer of groſs and damp pgs 
| | | en le. 
20. Uſed of perſons. Diſtinguiſhing; Ju- 
dicious; intelligible : this is ſcarcely 
uſed but in converſation. 
CLEAR. adv. 
1. Plainly ; not obſcurely. 
Now clear J underſtands _. 
What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in 
vain. Milte. 
2. Clean; quite; completely. A l 
word. 
He put his mouth to her ear, and, under pte- 
text of a whiſper, bit it clear off. L Efron. 


Cr EAR. 2. /. A term uſed by builders for 


the inſide of a houſe; the ſpace within 


from wall to wall. 3 
To CLEAR. v. a. [from the adjective.) 
1. To make bright, by removing opacous 
bodies; to brighten. Ry 


& 


CLE 


Your eyes, that ſeem ſo clear, 
ut di erfectly be then 
5 e da 8 Milton's Paradiſe Lee. 
e's Boreas invhis race, Yo OY 83 
| 1 e cloudy North. 
He Kreeps the ſkies, and clears y _ 


diſh, a homely treat, 
„ plain, where all is neat, N 
clar up the cloudy foreheads of the great. Dryd. 


o free from obſcurity, perplexity, or 


ambiguity. 

To clear up 

willing de a great many other ſpecu- 
„ ws 1 5 , Barnes 3 
in the knot of the play, no other way is 
then let a god deſcend, 
Dr den. 
es, he 
Boyle. 


lations» 
Wnt = : 
or the diſcovery, ; 
= — the buſineſs to the audience. 
By myſtical terms, and ambiguous phra 
darkens what he ſhould clear up. 
Many knotty points there are, 


- Which all ditcuſs, but few can clear. Prior. 


; 3. To purge from the imputation of guilt ; 


to juſtify ; to. vindicate; to defend : 


often with from before the thing. 

; _ wp much clcared by the death of thoſe 
cho were executed, to make him appear faulty. 
Wt Sir John Haywvard. 
To clear the Deity from the imputation of 
tyranny, injuſtice, and diſſimulation, which none 

do throw upon God with more preſumption than 
thoſe who are the patrons of abſolute neceſſity, 1s 
both comely and chriſtian. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
To clear herſelf, | 

For ſending him no aid, ſhe came from Egypt. 
= Dryden. 
1 will appeal to the reader, and am ſure he will 
char me from partiality. Dryden's Fables. 
How ! wouldſt thou clear rebellion? Addiſon. 
Before you pray, clear your ſoul from all thoſe 

fins, which you know to be diſpleaſing to God, 

| Wake's Preparation for Death. 

4. To cleanſe : with , or from. 

My hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
To wear acheart ſo white: 
A little water clears us of this deed. Shakeſpeare. 

s. To remove any encumbrance, or em- 

barraſſment. 5 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a 
door, having a wall on each hand of it; from 
which having cleared the earth, he forced open the 


door. Wilkins. 
This one mighty ſum has c&car'd the debt. 
Dryden. 


A ſtatue lies hid ina block of marble; and the 

art of the ſtatuary only c/ears away the ſuperfluous 

matter, and removes the rubbiſh. Addiſen's Spect. 

Multitudes will furnith a double proportion to- 
wards the clearing of that expence. 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 

6. To free from any thing offenſive or 

noxious. 
To cllar the palace from the foe, ſucceed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryden. 

It ſhould be the ſkill and art of the teacher to 
car their heads of all other thoughts, whilſt they 
are learning of any thing. Locke on Education. 

_ Auguſtus, to eſtabliſh the dominion of the ſeas, 
112220 out a powerful navy to clear it of the pirates 
of Malta, Arbutbnot. 

7. Jo clarify; as, to clear liquors. 
8. To gain without deduction. 

He c/:ars but two hundred thouſand crowns a 
year, after having defrayed all the charges of work- 
ing the ſalt, Addiſon, 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common prints would clear up their under- 

ſtandings, and animate their minds with virtue. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
10. To CLEar à ſhip, at the Cuſtom 


Houſe, is to obtain the liberty of fail- | 


ing, or of ſelling a cargo, by ſatisfyin 
the Cuſtoms, 8 * 7m 
Vol. I. 3 


the ſeveral parts of this theory, 1 


CLE 


To Crran, . 2. INTO N 
1. To grow bright; to recover tranſpa- 
rency. | 

So foul a ſky clears not without a ſtorm. Shakeſp, 

2. Sometimes with 25. | 

The miſt, that hung about my mind, clears up. 

| Addiſon. 

Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain ; 
Tho? now *tis cloudy, *twill clear up again. N:r-is. 

Adviſe him to ſtay till the weather clears up, 
for you are afraid there will be rain. 

| a Swift's Directions to the Gro:m. 
3. To be diſengaged from encumbrances, 
diſtreſs, or entanglements. 

He that clears at once, will relapſe ; for, finding 
himſelf out of firaits, he will revert to his cuſtoms : 
but he that c/earerh by degrees, induceth a Habit of 
frugality, and gaineth as well upon his mind as 
upon his eſtate, Bacon's Eſſays. 

CLEARANCE. 2. . [from clear.] A cer- 
tificate that a ſhip has been cleared at 
the Cuſtom Houſe. 

 CLE'aRER. 2. J. [from c/ear.] Brightener ; 
purifier ; enlightener. 

Gold is a wonderful clearcy of the underſtand- 
ing: it diſſipates every doubt and ſcruple in an 
inſtant. . | Addiſon. 

CLEARLY. adv. [from clear.] 

1. Brightly ; luminouſly. | | 

Myſteries of grace and ſalvation, which were but 
darkly diſcloſed unto them, have unto us more 
clearly ſnined. Hooker. 

2. Plainly ; evidently ; without obſcurity 
or ambiguity. 

Chriſtianity firſt clearly proved this noble and 

- Important truth to the world. Rogers. 


3- With diſcernment ; acutely ; without | 


embarraſſment or perplexity of mind. 
There is almoſt no man but ſees clearlier and 
ſharper the vices in a ſpeaker than the virtues, 
| Ben Fenſen. 
4. Without entanglement or diſtraction of 
affairs. 
He that doth not divide, will never enter into 
buſineſs; and he that divideth too much, will never 
come out of it clearſy. Bacon's Eſſays. 


5. Without by-ends ; without ſiniſter 
views; honeſtly. 

When you are examining theſe matters, do not 
take into conſideration any ſenſual or worldiy 
intereſt ; but deal c/carly and impartially with 
yourſelves. | Tilotſ.n. 

6. Without deduction or coſt. 


7. Without reſerve; without evaſion; 
without ſubterfuge. | 
By a certain day they ſhould c/cayly relinquiſh 
unto the king all their lands and poſſeſſions, : 
Davies on Ireland. 
CLr'arness. 2. J. [from clear.] 
1. Tranſparency; brightneſs. 
It may be, percolation doth not only cauſe 
clearneſs and ſplendour, but ſweetneſs of favour. 
Bacon's Natural Miſtery. 
Glaſs in the furnace grows to a greater magni- 
tude, and refines to a greater c/earneſs, only as the 
breath within is more powerful, and the heat more 
intenſe, Zacen. 


2. Splendour; luſtre. | 

Love, more clear than yourſelf, with the clrar- 
neſe, lays a night of ſorrow upon me. Sidney, 

3. Diſtinctneſs; perſpicuity. 

If he chances to think right, he does not know 
how to convey his thoughts to another with clearneſs 
and perſpicuity. Addiſon's Spectater. 

4. Sincerity ; honeſty ; plain dealing. 
When the caſe required diſſimulation, if they 
uſed it, the former opinion ſpread abroad, of their 
good faith and clearneſs of dealing, made them 
almoR invincible | Bacin. 


ELLE 


5, Freedom from imputation. 5 
I require a clearneſs. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
Curaneronres, adj. [ clear and fight.} 
Perſpicuous ; diſcerning ; judicious. 
Clearſigh ted reaſon wiſdom's judgment leads; 
And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her footſteps treads. 
Denham. 
To CLE"ARSTARCH, v. a. [from clear and 
arch. ] To ſtiffen with ſtarch. 


He took his preſent led zing at the manſion» 
houſe of a taylor's widow, who waſhes, and cz1 
clearftarch his bands. Addiſen. 

To CLEAVE. v. u. pret. E clave. [cleo- 
Fan, Sax. lleven, Dutch.] | 


1. To adhere; to ſtick ; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adheſion, is effected 
when tome cliaving body is mixed with the liquors, 
whereby the groſſer part ſticks to that cleaving 
body. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 

Water, in ſmall quantity, c/-awerh to any thing 
that is ſolid. Bacen's Natural Horny. 

When the duſt groweth into hardneſs, and the 
clods cleave faſt together, Job. 

The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryd. 

2. To unite aptly ; to fit. 
New honours come upon him, 
Like our ſtrange garments, c/cave not to their 
mould, 
But with the aid of uſe. . Shakeſpesres 
3. To unite in concord and intereit ; to 
adhere, | 
The apoſtles did conform the Chriſtians accord-- 


ing to the pattern of the Jews, and made them 


cleave the better. Hooker . 

The men of Judah clave unto their king. Sam. 

If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, when tis, 

It ſhall make honour for you. Shakeſpeare, 

The people would revolt, if they ſaw any of the 
French nation to cleave unto. 

Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
4. To be concomitant to; to be united 
with, 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or be- 
getting faith, his grace dota cleave to the one, 
and forſake the other. Hiker 

To CLEAVE. wv. a. preter. I clove, I 
clave, I cleft ; part. paſſ. clowen, or cleft. 

 [cleopan, Sax. 4/awen, Dutch. ] 

1. To divide with violence; to ſplit ; to 
part forcibly into pieces. 

And at their paſſing c/cave th' Aſſyrian flood. 

Milton. 

The fountains of it are ſaid to have been clohen, 
or burſt open. Burret's Theory of the Earth. 

The bleſied miniſter his wings difplay'd, 

And, like a ſhootiag ſtar, he cleft the night. Dryd. 
| Rais'd on her duſky wings, the cleaves the ſkies. 


Dryden. 
Whom with ſuch force he ſtruck, he fell'd him 
down, 3 

And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 


Or had the ſun 
Elected to the earth a nearer ſeat, | 
His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry'd. 
: Blackmeres 
Where whole brigades one champion's arms o' er- 
throw, ; | 
And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell, 
Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky. Pape. 
2. To divide; to part naturally. 
And every beaſt that parteth the hoof, and 
cleaveth the cleft into two claws. Deuteronomy. 
To CLEAVE. v. 4. 
1. To part aſunder. 
Wars 'twixt you twain, would be 3 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that ſlain men 
Should ſolder up the rift. : 
Shakejpeare's Antony and Clect atra. 


The ground clave aſunder that wag under them. 


Numbers. 
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 CLeerm. part. pa. [from cleave.] Di— 


CLE 


He cut the cleaving ſky, 
And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye, 


| Pepe's Odyſſey. 
2.To ſuffer diviſion. 
It cleaves with a gloſſy polite ſubſtance, not 
plane, but with ſome little unevenneſs. 
| Necuton's Opticks. 
Cre'aver. . /. [from cleave.] 
1. A butcher's inſtrument to cut animals 
into joints. 
You gentlemen keep a parcel of roaring bullies 
about me day and night, with huzzas and hunting 
Horns, and ringing the changes on butchers cleavers. 


Arbuthnot. | 


Tho? arm'd with all thy cleawers, knives, 

And axes made to hew down lives. Hud bras. 
2. A weed. Improperly written CLiveR. 
CE Es. z./. The two parts of the foot of 

beaſts which are cloven-footed. Skinner, 

It is a country word, and probably cor- 

rupted from claws. 

CLEF. 2. / [from clef, key, Fr.] In 

muſick, a mark at the beginning of the 

lines of a ſong, which ſhews the tone 
or key in which the piece is to begin. 

b Chambers. 


vided ; parted aſunder. 
Fat with incenſe ſtrew d | 
On the cleft wood, Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
I cever did on cleft Parnaſſus dream, 
Nor taſte the ſacred Heliconian ftrean. 
CLeer. 2. / [from cleave.] 
1. A ſpace made by the ſeparation of 


parts; a crack; a crevice. 

The caſcades ſcem to break through the cleft: 
and cracks of rocks. Addiſon's Guardian, 
The extremity of this cape has a long cet in it, 
which was erlarged and cut into ſhape by Agrippa, 
who made this the great port for the Roman fleet. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
The ref of it, being more groſs and ponderous, 
does not move far; but lodges in the c/efts, craggs, 

and fides of the rocks, near the bottoms of them, 
Woodward. 


Dryden. 


2. In farriery. 

Clefts appear on the bought of the paſterns, and 
are cauſed by a ſharp and malignant humour, 
which frets the ſkin; and it is accompanied with 
pain, and a noiſome ſtench, Farrier's Dict. 

His horſe it is the heralds weft; 

No, tis a mare, and hath a cleſt. Ben Jonſon. 
To CLEFTGRAFT. v. a. [cleft and graf. 
To engraft by cleaving the ſtock of a 


tree, and inſerting a branch. 


Fiiberts may be clffgraſted on the common nut. 


Mortimer. 
CLEMENCY. z. /. [ clemence, Fr. clementia, 


Lat.] 
1. Mercy; remiſſion of ſeverity; willing- 
neſs to ſpare; tenderneſs in puniſhing. 
I have ſtated the true notion of clemency, mercy, 
compaſſion, govl-nature, humanity, or Whatever 
elſe it may be called, ſo far as is conſiſtent with 
wiſdom. Addiſen. 
2. Mildneſs ; ſoftneſs. 
Then in the chmency of upward air 
We'll ſcour our ſpots, and the dire thunder ſcar. 
Dryden. 
CLEMENT. adj. | clemens, Lat.] Mild; 
gentle; merciful ; kind; tender; com- 
paſſionate. : 
You are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
Letting them thrive again on the abatement. 


Cuexcn. See CLINCH. 
To CLEPE. w. a. [clypian, Sax.] To 
call. Qbſolete. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


CLE 


| Tp! 0 months had ſowr'd themfelves to 
catny * 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thyſelf my love. Shakeſpeare. 
CLERGY. z. /. [clergè, Fr. clerus, Lat. 
Anęòs, Greek. ] The body of men ſet 
apart by due ordination for the ſervice 
of God. | 
We hold that God's clergy are a ſtate which 
hath been, and will be as long as there is a church 
upon earth, neceſſary, by the plain word of God 
himſelf; a ſtate whereunto the reſt of God's people 
muſt be ſubject, as touching things that appertain 
to their ſoul's health. Hocker. 
The convocation give a greater ſum 
Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 
Did to his predeceſſors part withal. Shakeſpeare. 
CLERGYMAN. 7. /. [clergy and ns, A 
man in holy orders ; a man ſet apart for 


miniſtration of holy things ; not a laick. 
How I have ſped among the clergymen, 

The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs. Shakeſp. 
It ſeems to be in the power of a reaſonable cler- 


his duty. | Swift. 
CLERICAL. adj. [elericus, Lat.] Relat- 
ing to the clergy: as, a clerical man, 
a man in orders. 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges 
they uſe to line the table- men. 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 
Unleſs we may more properly read 
claricherds. | 
CLERK. 2. /. [clemic, Sax. clericus, La- 
tin.) 
1. A clergyman. 


church of Chriſt, whether they were biſhops, prieſts, 
or deacons. Aylife. 
2. A ſcholar; a man of letters, 

They might talk of book-learning what they 
would; but, for his part, he never ſaw more un- 
featy fellows than great clerks were. Sidney. 

The greateſt clerłs being not always the honeſteſt, 
any more than the wiſeſt, men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a 


writer, 
My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took fome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. 
Shakeſpeare. 
My friend was in doubt whether he could not 
exert the juſtice upon ſuch a vagrant; but not 
having his clerk with him, who is a neceſſary 
counſellor, he let the thought drop. Addiſon, 
4. A petty writer in publick offices; an 
officer of various kinds. * 
Take a juſt view, how many may remark 
Who's now a lord, his grandſire was a clerk, 
| 7 Granville. 
It may ſeem difficult to make out the bills of 
fare for the ſuppers of Vitellius. I queſtion not 
but an expert c/erk of a kitchen can do it. 
| | Avrbuthnet. 
5. The layman who reads the reſponſes 
to the congregation in the church, to 
direct the reſt. 
CLERKSHIP. 2. J. [from cler.] 
1. Scholarſhip. 
2. The office of a clerk of any kind. 
He fold the cler3/oip of his pariſh, when it be- 
came vacant. Swifts Miſcellanies, 


1 


CLeve. } In compoſition, at the begin- 
Crrr. ning or end of the proper 
CLive. name of a place, denotes it 


to be ſituated on the ſide of a rock or 


| hill ; as, Cleveland, Clifton, Stancliff. 
CLE VER. adj. [of no certain etymo- 


gymar to make the moſt ignorant man comprehend | 


All perſons were ſtiled clerks, that ſerved in the | 


— ——— ͤ ö́I22— —Rbi 


CL! 
1. Dexterous x ſkilful. 
| It was the cleverer mockery of the two, 


PETR L'E rare. 
I read Dyer's letter more for the ſliſe khan 


news. The man has a clever pen, it muſt be Ones 
* Us 


| Addiſon's F. reebolde 
*. 
2. Juſt; fit; proper; commodious. 


I can't but think *twould ſound mo | 
To me, and to my heirs for ever, : _ 


3. Well-ſhaped; handſome. 


louſy Peg, though the girl was a tight clever wench 
as any as. Abbe, 
4. This is a low word, ſcarcely ever uſed 
but in burleſque or converſation; and 
applied to any thing a man likes, with. 
out a ſettled meaning. 
CLEVERLY. adv. [from clever.] Dex. 
terouſly ; fitly ; handſomely, 
Theſe would inveigle rats with th* ſcent, 
And ſometimes catch them with a ſnap, 
As clewerly as th' ableſt trap. a indir 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ſtrong 8 
arm, and take off a man's head as Cleverly, as the 
executioner, S9th, 
CLE'VERNESs. 1. J [from clever.] Dex. 
terity ; ſkll; accompliſhment. 
CLEW. u. /. [clype, Sax. #lounver, Dutch.] 
1. Thread wound upon a bottom; a ball of 
thread. | 
Eftſoons untwifting his deceitful cle, 


While, guided by ſome clero of heav'nly thicad, 
The perplex'd labyrinth we backward tread. 
Roſcommin, 
They ſee ſmall clezus draw vaſteſt weights along, 
Not in their bulk, but in their order, ſtrong. Pd. 
2. A guide; a direction: becauſe men di- 
rect themſelves by a clew of thread in a 
labyrinth. 
This alphabet muſt be your own clero to guide 


Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light? 
No clego to guide me thro? this gloomy maze, 


The reader knows not how to tranſport his 
thoughts over to the next particular, for want of 


fome clew, or connecting idea, to lay hold cf, 
| Watts's Lagict. 


corner of it, which reaches down to that 
earing where the tackles and ſheets are 
faſtened, Harris. 
To CL Ew. v. a. [from clew, a ſea term.) 
To clew the ſails, is to raiſe them, in or- 
der to be furled ; which is done by a 
rope faſtened to the clew of a ſail, called 
the clew-garnet. Harris. 
To CLICK. v. . [ clilen, Dutch; cliqueter, 


French; or perhaps the diminutive of 


five noiſe. 
The ſolemn death-watch chichd, the hour ſhe 
died; - 
And murilling crickets in the chimney cried. Cc. 
Cre BR. 2. , [from click.) A low word 


at the door to invite cuſtomers. 
CL1"cxer. 2. /. [from click.) The knock- 
er of a doo. . Skinner. 
CLYENT. z. /. [cliens, Latin.] 
1. One who applies to an advocate for 
counſel and defence. 
There is due from the judge to the 


; nd- 
ſome commendation, where cauſes are well ha 


led; for that upholds in the client the reputation 
of his counſel, : ; Bacen's Eſſays 


adyocate 


| logy.] 6 | 


She called him gundy-guts, and he called her 


He gan to weave a web of wicked guile, Sperfer, 


you . H oller ms 


To clear my honour, yet preſerve my faith? $157, 


3- CLew of the ſail of a ſhip, is the lower 


clack.) To make a ſharp, ſmall, ſucceſ- 


for the ſervant of a ſaleſman, who ſtands | 


Advocates 


plentit 
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s muſt deal plainly with their clients, 
j true Rate of their caſe, 
Taylor's Rule of e, Holy. 
It may be perhaps ſometimes uſed for a 
" dependant in a more general ſenſe, as 
it was uſed among the Romans. 
do think they are your friends and clients, 
And feartul to diſturb you. Ben Fonſon, 
rer Ep. partici. adj. [from client.] 
Supplied with clients. 
Fals due occaſion of diſcouragement, the worſt 
conditioned and leaft cliented petivoguers do yet, 
under the ſweet bait of revenge, convert to a more 
lentiful proſecution of actions. 
r Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
(LiENTE LE. 2. fo [clientela, Lat.] The 
condition or office of a client. A word 


carcely uſed. | 3 
_— Varus holds good quarters with him ; 
And, under the pretext of clientele, 

Will be admitted. Ben Fonſon. 
crre T SHIP. 2. . [from client.] The 


condition of a client. 

Patronage and clientfhip among the Romans al- 
ways deſcended : the plebeian houſes had recourſe 
to the patrician line which had formerly protected 
them. | Dryden. 

CLiee. 2. ,. [clivus, Lat. clip, chop, Sax.] 
. A ſteep rock; a rock, according to 

Sinner, broken and craggy. [ rupes. ] 

The Leucadians did uſe to precipitate a man 
ſtom a high cliff into the ſeas Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Mountaineers, that from Severus came, 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden. 

Wherever 'tis ſo found ſcattered upon the 
Kores, there is it as conſtantly found lodged in the 
o:#; thereabouts. ; Wadward, 

2. The name of a character in muſick. 
Properly CLET. 

CL1eT. 2. / The ſame with CLI F. Now 
diſuſed, 

Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 

High growing on the top of rocky clift. Spenſer. 
CLIMA'CTER. 7, 1 [nAiwarthe. ] A cer- 
tain ſpace of time, or progreſſion of 
years, which 1s ſuppoſed to end in a 
critical and dangerous time. 

Elder times, ſettling their conceits upon climac- 
er, differ from one another. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
CLiMaCTERICK. Na. [ from climac- 
CLIMACTERICAL, ter.] Containing a 
certain number of years, at the end of 
which ſome great change is ſuppoſed to 
befal the 3 | 

Certain obſervable years are ſuppoſed to be at- 
tended with ſome conſiderable change in the body; 
> the ſeventh year; the tweaty-firſt, made up of 
three times ſeven ; the forty-ninth, made up of 
| feren times ſeven; the fixty - third, being nine 
times ſeven ; and the eighty-firſt, which is nine 
times nine: which two laſt are called the grand 

(i mactericts. . 

The numbers ſeven and nine, multiplied into 
themſelves, do make up ſixty- three, commonly 
ellcemed the great climatrerical of our lives. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Your lordſhip being now arrived at your great 
radterique, yet give no proof of the leaſt decay 

our excellent judgment and comprehenſion. 

M h SD : Dryden. 
Fo ee er is ſomething better, though, at her 
Kea age, every day is a climacterick. Pepe. 

CLIMATE, #. % [xMpe.)] 

i, A ſpace upon the ſurface of the earth, 
mealured from the equator to the polar 
circles; in each of which ſpaces the 
longeſt day is half an hour longer than 


Advocat 
end tell the 


in that nearer to the equator. From the | 


CLI 


polar circles to the poles, climates are 
meaſured by the increaſe of a month. 

2. In the common and popular ſenſe, a re- 
gion, or tract of land, differing from 
another by the temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th' extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryd. 
On what new happy climate are we thrown ? 
Dryden. 
This talent of moving the paſſions cannot be of 
any great uſe in the northern climates. Sift. 

To CLI MATE. v. . To inhabit. A word 
only in Shakeſpeare. 

| I he bleſſed gods 

Purge all infection from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here. Shakeſpeare. 
CLI'MATURE. 2. /. The ſame with CLr- 


MATE. Not in uſe, | 
Such harbingers preceding till the fates, 
Have heav'n and earth together demonſtrated 


CLi'Max. u. % [:xias.] Gradation ; aſ- 
cent : a figure in rhetorick, by which 
the ſentence riſes gradually ; as Cicero 
ſays to Catiline, Thou do'ft nothing, 
moveſt nothing, thinkeſt nothing; but 
I hear it, I ſee it, and perfectly under- 
ſtand it. | 

Choice between one excellency and another is 
difficult; and yet the concluſion, by a due cli- 
max, is evermore the beſt. Dryd. Fuwve Dedicatior. 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac'd, 
Still rifing in a climax, till the laſt, 

Surpaſſing all, is not to be ſurpaſt. Granville. 

To CLIMB. v. 7. pret. clomb or climbed; 
part. c/omb or climbed. It is pronounced 
like clime. [climan, Sax. Alimmen, Dut.] 
To aſcend up any place; to mount by 
means of ſome hold or footing. It im- 
plies labour and difficulty, and ſucceſſive 


efforts. 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbirg fire. 
\ Stakeſpearce 
When ſhall I come to th' top of that ſame hill ? 
Mou do climb up it now. Look, how we labour. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Jonathan climbed up upon his hands and upon 
his feet. : 1 Sam. 
As a thief 


Into the window climbs, or o'er the tiles, 
So clomò the firſt grand thief into God's fold. 
Milton. 
Thou ſun ! of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater; ſound h's praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb ,, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou 
fall'ſt. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
No rebel Titan's ſacrilegious crime, 
By heaping hills on hills, can thither clhnb. 
| | Rojcemmon. 
Black vapours c/imb aloft, and cloud the day. 
Dryden. 
What controuling cauſe 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature's laws, 


Blackmore. 
7 CIIMB. v.a. To aſcend; to mount. 
Is 't not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing my walls, in ſpite of me the owner ? 
Sbateſpears 
Thy arms purſue 
Paths of renown, and climb aſcents of fame. Prior. 
Forlorn he muſt and perſecuted fly; 
Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior. 
CL1i'MBER. 2. J [from climb.] 
1. One that mounts or ſcales any place 
or thing; a mounter; a riſer. 
I wait not at the lawyer's gates, 


Ne ſhoulder climbers down thy Rairs. 
| Carew's Survey. 


Unto our climatures and countrymen. Shakeſpeare. | 


Climb up, and gain th' aſpiring mountain's height? 


4 


CLI 


- Lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shak, 
2, A plant that creeps upon other ſupports. 

Ivy, briony, honey-1uckles, and other climbers, 

muſt be dug up. D ; Mortimer. 
3- The name of a particular herb, 

The ſeeds are gathered into a little head, ending 
in a kind of rough plume; whence it is called by 
the country people old man's beard. Miller. 

To CLIMBER. v. 2. [from clamber.] To 
mount with effort; to climb. 

In ſcaling the youngeſt to pluck off his becke, 
Beware how ye climber for breaking your neck. 

7 Vr. 
CLIME. 2. . ¶ contracted from climate, and 
therefore properly poetical.] Climate; 
region; tract of earth. | 
| He can ſpread thy name o'er land and ſeas, 
Whatever c/ime the ſun's bright circle warms. 
Milton. 
They apply the celeſtial deſcription of other climes 
unto their own. Broorn's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Of beauty ſing, her ſhining progreſs view, 
From clime to clime the dazzling light purſue. | 
- Granwille, 
We ſhall meet 
In happier climes, and on a ſafer ſhore. Addiſon. 
Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful ſeaſons in 
temperate c/imecs, are common and familiar bleſ- 
ſings. | Atterbury. 


To CLINCH. v. a. [clyniza, Sax. to 
knock, Junius; clingo, in Feſtus, to en- 
compaſs, M:»/hew.] 


bent over it. | 

Simois rowls the bodies and the ſhields 
Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd. hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed ſpear. 

l Dryden. i 
2. To contract or double the fingers. 

Their talleſt trees are about ſeven feet high, the 
tops whereof I could but juſt reach with my fiſt 
clinched. g Sæo ift. 

3. To bend the point of a nail in the other 
ſide. | 

4. To confirm; to fix: as, to clinch an 
argument. 


CII NCH. . , [from the verb.] 

1. A word uſed in a double meaning; a 
pun ; an ambiguity ; a duplicity of 
meaning, with an identity of expreſſion. 
How it obtains this meaning is difficult 
to find. A nail caught on the other Ade, 
and doubled, is a nail clinched: a word 
taken in a different meaning, and doubled 
in ſenſe, is likewiſe a clinch. | 

Such as they are, I hope they will prove, with- 
out a clinch, luciferous ; ſearching after the nature 
of light. 

Pure clincbes the ſuburbian muſe affords, 


And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. 
Dryden. 
Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. 
Pope. 


2. That part of the cable which is faſtened 


a holdfaſt; a piece of iron bent down 
to faſten planks. 
The wimbles for the work Calypſo found; 
With thoſe he pierc'd 'em, and with clinchers 
bound. Pope. 
To CLING. v. . pret. 1clung ; part. 1 
have clung. [ klynger, Daniſh.] 
1. To hang upon by twining round; to 
ſtick to; to hold faſt upon. | 
The Þroil long doubtful ſtood; 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do c/ing together, 


And choak their art. Sbakeſpearte 
FTA The 


1. To hold in the hand with the fingers 


Boyle, © 


to the ring of the anchor. 15 
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CLI 


The fontanel in his neck was deſeried by the 


clinging of his hair to the plaſter. Miſeman's Surg. 
When they united and together clung 
When undiſtinguiſh'd in one heap they hung. 
Blackmore. 
See in the circle next Eliza plac'd, - 
Two babes of love cloſe clinging to her waiſt, Pope. 
That they may the cloſer cling, 
Take your blue ribbon for a ſtring. Seoift. 


2. To adhere, as followers or friends. 
Moſt popular conſul he is grown, methinks : 
How the rout cling to him! Ben Fonſon's Cataline. 
'3. To dry up; to conſume ; to waſte ; to 
pine away. [Leclungen zneop, a wither- 
ed tree. ] 
If thou ſpeak'R falſe, 
Vpon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
CL1'ncy. adj, [from cling.] Apt to cling ; 
adheſive. | | 


Cri'nick. I Thoſe that keep their beds; 
thoſe that are ſick, paſt hopes of reco- 
very. A clinical lecture is a diſcourſe 
upon a diſeaſe, made by the bed of the 
patient. | 

A clinical convert, one that 1s con- 
verted on his death-bed, This word 
occurs often in the works of T aylor. 

To CLINE. v. a. [perhaps ſoftened from 

 clank; or corrupted from c/ic#.] To 
ſtrike ſo as to make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 
Five years! a long leaſe for the c/,nking of pew- 

der. Shakeſp. 

To CLIX k. v. 2. To utter a ſmall, ſharp, 
interrupted noiſe. 

The ſever'd bars 
Submiſſive clink againſt your brazen portals, Pricr. 
Underneath th* umbrella's oily ſhed, 
Safe thro? the wet on clinking pattens tread. 
Gay's Trivia, 
Crixk. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſharp ſucceſlive noiſe ; a knocking. 
I heard the clinł and fall of ſwords. Shakeſpeare. 

2. It ſeems in Spenſer to have ſome unu- 
ſual ſenſe. I believe the knocker of a 
door 2 - 

Tho' creeping cloſe, behind the wicket's c/ink, 
Privily he peeped out thro” a chink. Spenſer. 

CLTVVUANMZ. adj. French. ] Dreſſed in 
embroidery, in ſpangles, falſe glitter, 
tinſel finery. | 

To-4ay the French, 

All clinguant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh, Shakeſpeare. 

To CLIP. v. a. [elippan, Sax.] | 
1. To embrace, by throwing the arms 

round; to hug; to enfold in the arms. 
He that before ſhunn'd her, to ihun ſuch harms, 
Now runs and takes her in his c/ipping arms. 
Sidney. 
Here I clip 

The anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt | 
Hotly and nobly with thy love. Shakeſpeare. 


That Neptune's arms, who c/ipperh thee about. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Enter the city; clip your wives, your friends; 
Tell them your feats. Shakeſpeare, 
The jades | 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
Who with their diowſy, flow, and flagging wings, 
Clip dead men's graves Shakeſpeare. 
The male. reſteth on the back of the female, 
elipping and embracing her with his legs about the 
neck and body. Ray. 
2. To cut with ſheers. [4/;pper, Danifh ; 


Appen, Dutch ; apparently from the 


eve 
ſame radical ſenſe, ſince ſheers eut by 


incloſing and embracing. ] | 
Your ſheers come too late to clip the bird's 
wings, that already is flown away. Sidney. 
Then let him, that my love ſhall blame, 
Or clip love's wings, or quench love's flame. 
Suckling. 
He clips hope's wings, whoſe airy bliſs 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham. 
But love had clipp'd his wings, and cut him ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. 
Dryden's Fables. 
If mankind had had wings, as perhaps ſome ex- 
travagant atheiſts may think us deficient in that, 
all the world muſt have conſented to clip them. 
Bentley. 
By this lock, this ſacred lock, I ſwear, 
Which never more ſhall join its parted hair, 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it ok 
Pe. 
He ſpent every day ten hours dozing, clipping 
papers, or darning his ſtockings. ift, 


3. Sometimes with of. 


We ſhould then have as much feeling upon the 
clipping off a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. 
1 Bentley's Sermons. 
4. It is particularly uſed of thoſe who di- 
min1ſh coin, by paring the edges. 
This deſign of new coinage, is juſt of the nature 
of clipping. FE + s Locke. 
5. To curtail; to cut ſhort. ü 
All my reports go with the modeſt truth; 

Nor more, nor clipt, but ſo. Shakeſpeare. 
Mrs. Mayoreſs clipped the king's Engliſh. Addiſ. 
Even in London, they clip their words after one 

manner about the court, another in the city, and 

a third in the ſuburbs. Swift, 


6. To confine ; to hold ; to contain. 
Where is he living, clipt in with the ſea, 
Who calls me pupil? Shakeſpeare. 


To CIP. v. 2. A phraſe in falconry. 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs the quarry miſs'd, 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind, 

OY MN Dryden. 
CL1'PPER. 2. J [from clip.] One that de- 
baſes coin by cutting. 
It is no Engliſh treaſon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king N 
Himſelf will be a clipper, Shakeſpeare 
No coins pleaſed ſome medalliſts more than 


| thoſe which had paſſed through the hands of an | 


old Roman clipper. | Addiſon. 
CL1'PPING. 2. . [from clip.] The part 

cut or clipped off. | 

Beings purely material, without ſenſe or thought, 


as the clippings of our beards, and parings of our 
nails, Locke, 


CL1'ves. 2. /. An herb. More properly 
written cleaver. 

It grows wild, the ſeeds ſticking to the clothes of 
ſuch as paſs by them. It is ſometimes uſed in 
medicine. | Miller. 

CLOAE. 2. / [lach, Saxon.] 
1. The outer garment, with which the reſt 
are covered, 
You may bear it 
Under a c/oke that is of any length. Shakeſpeare. 
Their clokes were cloth of ſilver, mix'd with 
gold. | Dryden. 
All arguments will be as little able to prevail, 
as the wind did with the traveller to part with his 
cloak, which he held only the faſter, Locke. 

Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down; 
That inſtant in his cloak I wrapt me round. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. A concealment ; a cover.. 
Not uſing your liberty for a cloak of maliciouſ- 
_ neſs, i Peter. 


To CLoax. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with a cloak, 


c LO 


2. To hide; to conceal. 
Moſt heavenly fair, in deed and x! 
She by e was, till ſhe wid fan 
Thenceforth ſhe ſought for he! 
crimes 1 ens aa "al be 


CLO'AKBAG. 1. / [from cloaꝶ and 57 
portmanteau; a bag in which 1 
are carried. | lothe 

Why do'ſt thou converſe with that +. 
humours, that ſtuffed clcakbag of guts * A5 
8 I have already fit * 
(Tis in my cloakbag ) doublet, hat, hoſe all 
That anſwer to them. Sbaleſ 5 

CLOCK. ». ( [cloce, Welſh, from ci 
bell, Welſh and Armorick ; cheke, F 

1. The inſtrument which, by a ſeries of 
mechanical movements, tells the hour 
by a ſtroke upon a bell, 

If a man be in ſickneſs or pain, the time u. 
ſeem longer without a clock or hour-gla dn 
The picture of Jerome: uſually deſeribed «i 
ſtudy, is with a clock hanging by, 
f i Brown's Valgar Err, : 
I told the clocks, and watch'd the waſting light, | 


: . | | Drides, 
2. It is an uſual expreſſion to ſay, Wha i 
it of the clock, for What hour is it? O: 
ten o'clock, for the tenth hour. 
What is t 0 clock Pom 
Upon the ſtroke of four. Sdabeſper. 
Macicaus ſet forward about rex o' clock in the 
night. Knall ; 
About xine of the clock at night the king marched 
out of the North- port. Clarendes, 
3. The clock of a fracking ; the flowers or 
inverted work about the ankle, 
His ſtockings with filver clocks were raviſhed 
from him. | Swift. 
4. An inſect; a ſort of beetle. Did. 
CLO'CKMAKER. 7. /. [clock and naler. 
An artificer whoſe profeſſion is to make 
clocks. | | | 
This inequality has been diligently obſerved by 
ſeveral of our ingenious clockmakers, and equations 
been made and uſed by them. Dertar:, 
CLo"cxwoRK. 7. / [from clock and acer. 
Movements by weights or ſprings, like 
thoſe of a clock. . 
So if unprejudic'd you ſcan 
The goings of this clockwork, man; 
Vou find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head: 
But ' tis the ſtomach's ſolid ſtroke, 3 
That tells this being what 's o'clock. Prix. 
Within this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop, full ct 
fire and clockwork. din. 
You look like a phppet moved by clec . 
Arbuthr:ts 


CLOD. ». / [club, Sax. a little hillock; 
Klotte, Dutch.] 
1. A lump of earth or clay; ſuch a body 
of earth as cleaves or hangs together, 

The earth that caſteth up from the plough 3 
great clod, is not ſo good as that which caſteth up 
a ſmaller clod. Bares. 

; | I'll cut up, as plows | 
Do barren lands, and ſtrike together flirts 
And cleds, th' ungrateful ſenate and the people. 
. a Ben Jesu. 
Who ſmooths with harrows, or who pots» 
with rakes, ; 
The crumbling clods. Dryaen 
2. A turf; the ground. 

Byzantians boaſt, that on the clad, 
Where once their ſultan's horſe has trod, 
Grows neither graſs, nor ſhrub, nor tree «' 

3. Any thing concreted together in 3 
cluſter. I 5 3 
Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice to dig 87 


fiſh with their nets, light on ſwallows conge" : 


Serift, 


CL O 
| "ny ſubſtance 3 and earrying them 
ogg ro ng the warmth: reſtoreth them 
to life and flight» | Carcay. 
4 lump, a maſs of metal. 
1 One at the forge : 
Labouring, two maſſy cleds of iron and _ 5 
melted. ; 4 — 
«Any thing vile, baſe, and earthy ; as 
the body of man, compared to his ſoul, 
And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 
Ia which a thouſand torches, flaming bright, 
Do burn, that to us, wretched earthly ckds, 
In dreadful darknefs lend defired light. Spenſer. 
The ſpirit of grams. _ 
ch God inſpir'd, cannot together peri uy 
— —.— clad, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
How the purer _— is _— » . N a 
d for our degraded intellects to untie. 
ates ME Glamville. 

In moral reflections there muſt be heat, as well 
25 dry reaſon, to inſpire this cold c/od of clay which 
we carry about with us. Burnet's Theory. 

6, A dull, groſs, ſtupid fellow ; a dolt, 
The vulgar! a ſcarce animated clod, | 
Ne'er pleas'd with aught above em. Dryden, 
9% CoD. v. 2. [from the noun.] To ga- 
ther into concretions; to coagulate: 
for this we ſometimes uſe clot. 

Let us go find the body, and from the ſtream, 
With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs, waſh off 
The cladded gore. 1 Milton. 

T, Crop. v. a. [from the noun. ] To pelt 


with clods. 
Crop v. adj. un clod.]̃ 
1. Conſiſting of earth or clods ; earthy ; 
muddy ; miry ; mean ; groſs ; baſe, 
The glorious ſun, 
Turning with ſplendour of his precious eye 
The meagre c/oddy earth to glittering gold. Shak. 
2, Full of clods unbroken. | 
Theſe lands they ſow always under furrow 
about Michaelmas, and leave it as cloddy as they 
can. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Crop ATE. . . [clod and pate.] A ſtupid 
fellow; a dolt; a thickſkull. 


pid; dull ; doltiſh ; thoughtleſs. 
My cladpated relations ſpoiled the greateſt genius 
in the world, when they bred me a mechanick. 
: Arbuthnot. 
CLo'DPOLL. 2. % [from clod and poll. 
A thickſkull ; a dolt ; a blockhead. 


This letter being ſo excellently ignorant, he | 


will find that it comes from a clodpoll. 
7 CLOG. v. a. [It is imagined by 
Sinner to come from leg; by Caſaubon 
derived from , a dog's collar, be- 
ing thought to be firſt hung upon fierce 


dogs. | 
1, To load with ſomething that may hin- 
der motion; to encumber with ſhackles; 
to impede, by faſtening to the neck or 

leg a heavy piece of wood or iron. 

1 you find ſo much blood in his liver as will 
cg the foot of a flea, I'll eat the reſt of the 
anatomy. Shakeſpeare. 

Let a man wean himſelf from theſe worldly im- 
p:diments, that here clog his ſoul's flight, . 

; : Digby on the Soul. 

The wings of birds were clogg'd with ice and 

dow. N i Dryden. 

: Fleſhly luſts do debafe men's minds, and clog 

their ſpirits, make them groſs and foul, liſtleſs 

and unactive. | Tiullotſon. 
3 and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
hile clegg' d he beats his filken wings in vain. 


. F 10 
To hinder; to obſtruct. * 


The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, 


 Traitors enſteep'd to c/eg che guiltleſs keel, Shak. | y 


1 


N 


CLo'eaTED. adj. [from clodpate.] Stu⸗ 


2 Croc. v. 2. 


ö 


Theſe virgin ſpirits until their marriage-day. 


cLO 


His majeſty's ſhips were over-peſtered and clagged 
with great ordnance, whereof there is * 
5 aleigb. 
3. To load; to burthen; to embarraſs. 
Since thou haſt far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty ſoul, Shakeſp. 
| You 'I rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſwer, Shakeſpeare, 
They lanc'd a vein, and watch'd returning 
breath ; 
It came, but clogg*d with ſymptoms of his death, 
| Dryden. 
All the commodities are c/ogged with impoſitions, | 
Wo Aadiſon. 
4. In the following paſſage it is impro- 
per, for its meaning always includes 
hindrance. | . 
Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth 
of the wheels and nuts be never ſo ſmooth, yet, 
if they be not oiled, will hardly move; though you 
clog them with never ſo much weight, 
Ray on the Creation. 


1. To coaleſce; to adhere. In this ſenſe, 
perhaps, only corruptly uſed for clod or 
clot. . 

Move it ſometimes with a broom,.that the ſeeds 
clog not together, g Evelyn. 

2. To be encumbered or impeded by ſome 


extrinſick matter. 
In working through the bone, the teeth of the 
ſaw will begin to clog. Sharp's Surgery. 
CLos. a [from the verb.] 
1. A load; a weight; any encumbrance 
hung upon any animal or thing to hin- 
der motion. | 
I'm glad at ſoul I have no other child; 
For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, | 
To hang clegs on them. Shakeſpeares 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty. 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
As a dog, committed cloſe 
For ſome offence, by chance breaks looſe, 
And quits his c/og ; but all in vain, 
He till draws after him his chain. Hudibras. 
2. An encumbrance ; a hindrance ;. an ob- 
ſtruction; an impediment. 
Wearineſs of the fleſh is an heavy clog to the 
will, OE Hooker. 
They re our clogs, not their own; if a man be 
Chain'd to a galley, yet the galley 's free. Donne. 
Their prince made no other ſtep than rejecting 
the pope's ſupremacy, as a c/og upon his own power 
and paſſions. Swift. 
Slavery is, of all things, the greateſt c/2g and 
obſtacle to ſpeculation. Swift. 


3. A kind of additional ſhoe, worn by! 


women to keep them from wet, 
4. A wooden ſhoe. 

In France the peaſantry goes bare foot; and the 
middle fort, throughout all that kingdom, makes 
uſe of wooden clogs. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

CLo'cciness. . , [from cloggy.] The 
ſtate of being clogged. 

CLo'ccy. adj. [from clog.} That which 
has the power of clogging up. 

By additaments of ſome ſuch nature, ſome groſſer 
and cloggy parts are retained ; or elſe much ſubti- 
lized, and otherwiſe altered, 

Boyle's Hiſtory of Firmneſs. 
CLO'TISTER. 2. /. [clas, Welſh ; claup- 
ten, Saxon; clofker, Germ. #loofter, 
Dut. clauſtro, Ital. cloiſtre, Fr. clau- 
trum, Latin. ] | 
1. A religious retirement; 
a nunnery. 
Nor in a ſecret ckifter doth he keep 


a monaſtery ; 


| Some ſolitary cloiſter will I chooſe, ... 


And there with holy virgins live immur'd. Dryd. 
How could he have the leiſure and retiredneſs 

of the cloiſter, to perform thoſe acts of devotion ? 
Atterburys 

2. A periſtyle ; a piazza. — | 

To. CLo'isTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To ſhut up in a religious houſe ; to con- 
fine; to immure; to ſhut up from the 


world. EL | 
Cloiſter thee in ſome religious houſe. Shakeſpeares 
They have by commandment, though in form 
of courteſy, cloiſtered us within theſe walls for three 
days. Bacon. 
It was of the king's firſt acts to cloiſter the queen 
dowager in the nunnery of Bermondſey. Bacon. 
Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man 
need complain if the deformed are cloiſtered up. _. 
Rymer's Tragediess 
CLO'ISTERAL. adj. [from cloiſter.] Soli- 


tary ; retired ; religioully recluſe. 
Upon this ground many cloiſteral men, of great 
learning and devotion, prefer contemplation before 


action. Waltons Angler » 
CL0'1STERED.. participial adj. | from cloi- 
er. 


1. Solitary; inhabiting cloiſters; 
Ere the bat hath flown- 
His cloiſter d flight, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Built with periſtyles or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two 
cloiſtered open courts, one ſerving for the women's 
fide, and the other for the men. Motten's Arcbitect᷑. 

CLo'isTRESS. 2. /. [from cloiſter.] A nun; 
a lady who has vowed religious retire- 
ment. : 

Like a cloiſtreſs ſhe will veiled walk, 
And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine. Shakeſhearte 

CLoKE. 2. See CLOAK.. 

CLoms. [pret. of To. climb.] 

Aſk to what end they c//mb that tedious height. 


To CLoom. v. a. [corrupted from cleam, 


clæmian, Sax. which is ſtill uſed in ſome: 


provinces. ] To cloſe or ſhut with gluti- 


nous or viſcous matter. 
Rear the hive enough to let them in, and cloom- 
up the ſkirts, all but the door. Mertim. Huſbandry. 
To CLOSE. v. 4. [cl/z, Armorick; Huys, 
Dutch; clas, Fr. clauſus, Lat.] 
1. To ſhut; to lay together. 
Sleep inſtantly fell on me, call'd 
By nature as in aid, and clos'd mine eyes. 
a | Milten's Paradiſe Loh. 
When the ſad wife has clos'd her huſband's eyes; 
Lies the pale corps, not yet entirely dead? Prior. 
I ſoon ſhall vifit Hector, and the ſhades 
Of my great anceſtors. Cephiſa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to c/sſe thy miftreſs* eyes. Philips. 


2. To conclude; to end; to finiſh. 
One frugal ſupper did our ſtudies cigſe. Dryden. 
Icleſe this with my earneſt deſires that you will 
ſeriouſly conſider your eſtates. 
Wake's Preparaticn for Death. 
Edward and Henry, now the boaſtzof fame; 
And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name; 
After a life of generous toils endur'd, 
Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh, to find 
Th unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. 
| Pope's Horace. 
3. To incloſe ; to confine ; to repoſite. 
: Every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him cles'd. Shakeſpearee 
4. To join; to unite fractures; to conſo- 


lidate fiſſures. | 
The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cleſing rivets up» 8 
There: 


Davies. 
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There being no winter yet to el ; | . 
its parts d Y * oe up and unite At ev'ry cloſe ſhe mad = , 
wry” abs | and reſtore the earth to its 5 com- Replied, and we the —— 7 As * Having an appearance of eo 
As ſoon as any public rupture ha Burnet. 2 Dede Fall cloudy fl — ; ncealmery, Nar 
f ; l ppens, it is im- A yden's Fables. 3 1. 
—— ih op by moderation and gboſ offices. 7. A concluſion or end. That chſe aſpect of h 3, Wa 
Addiſon on Ital. Speedy death Does ſhew the mood of a much Os Ito 
All the traces drawn th ; . The cloſe of all iſeri , much troubled bre 
8 rawn there are immediately cleſed Thos all my miſeries and the bilm. Milton. 8 If, neſs of 
_ " monk you wrote them with your finger on ff be ro* Syria, Perſia, Greece, ſhe goes; 15. Without wandering ; witho Late pe, h Cor 
TC uct ace of a river. Watts on the Mind. nd takes the Romans in the cloſe, Prior. tion ; attentive. ' 25 ut deviz. Hoz 
i _ | CLoss. adj. [from the verb.] I diſcovered no way to keep our th into tt 
. To coaleſce; to join its own parts toge- | ** Shut fait, ſo as to leave no part | | their buſineſs, but, by frequent ont cle i yy 
ther. as, a cloſe box, a clo/e houſe part open 3 | the habit of attention. 2 attention, getting 100 of 
Pies _ d all that appertained to them, went We ſuppoſe this bag to be tied chſe about, to- 25 lo 5 ths P oint; home. 9 Rec 
fa ive into the pit, and the earth cloſed upon wards the window. | N Thi | eee f. . a large diſpute, wh 1 
tems - 4 5 | ithins. ments Where th [th 
In plants Numbers, xvi. 33. 2. Having no vent; without inlet; ſecret; ö R are not like to reach cloſe on either ſid ; To che 
pon 3 1 tr the force es imagination private z not to be ſeen through. * eme rege "OY 6 Sec 
8 ns, as upon their cięſing and Nr could ni 1 | e kept himſelf clo/e becauſ dec 
opt ning. could his acts too cloſe a vizard auſe of Saul. CB. To 
> I 7 | Bacon. , . 1zard wear 18. Seclud „ aul. Chroricls, 
2. To (6 LOSE upon. To es mien * To . Eqs eyes n guilt had taught to c fe —— moon communication ; as, 2 but no 
Join in. | *S F Dryden. . 0 Cicjent! 
- . . on >< . . bl 0 7 
3 Fo. he 3 of ſuch a deſign in us would 4 : tion 2880 — „ en ventila- 3 28885 ee dark; cloudy ; wt 
- znduce France and Holland to ci 2 n ö 2 N : 
ess Og = ſome If the rooms be low-roofed, or full of windows CLos E. adv. It has the fam ; A j\ 
ntage. and doors; the one maketh the air ce with clo/e/: g e meaning; munic 
To C 5 Temple. freſh; and the oth : C by and not ee cloſely, . and is not always 1 heing « 
3. — 3 with, Bis come to an . — 55 IE unequal, | diſtinguiſhed from the adjeftre "IM bes 
0 7 . = acon i 7 6 . 
th eg 3 agreement with ; 4. Compact; ſolid; denſe x eee 1. Nearly; denſely; ſecretly. So 
 Intire 2 — 7 _ 3 terſtices or vacuities. bDiiturb'd not, waiti * 12 Tibr 
ons, to chi s 3 this vir- 95 3 ſubſtance of the earth is of itſelf wy , ng cloſe th* approach of mon, Thi 
. : uniform maſs, cloſe and compact. Burnet” . Mil impart 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. The golden globe bei pgs Theory. 4 Behind her death bt "one 
N It would become me better, than to ci 7 'J hs Beioen by o BY ing 1 into a preſs, which Co following pace for pace, not mounted yet ce 
terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. water made itſelf way thro” | pq eee, ee, See, u Afi 7, Cor 
Theta: no ſuch ay {quote 7 on omar cloſe metal. * prone mm 2. 25 _ ſometimes adverbially by . _—_ 
. _—_— t in man's under and- c. V1 N 3 = 4 e t more fi _ Baa erty 
nh _—_ 3 5 would cloſe with the evidence. South. 5 * = a —— not volatile. | As - 9 cowpaition, cir 
1 oe when Richard was depos'd, of fo cf : y ic nouriſhes the lamp, is ſuppoſed | Qx,o05t | : vetoul 
. * ow With happy Harry clos d. Dryd. ee nd tenacious a ſubſtance, that it may chi BAN DEP. adj . In cloſe order; 8. Con 
Hy is ſo unſociable a vice, that there is no Se, apt | Wilkins. | ick ranged ; or ſecretly leagued, whi ; 
ting with it. Collie . . 6. Conciſe : brief; . 'r : * gue » Which Thc 
_ ollier of Friendſhip. ; brief; compreiled ; eems rather the 88 
I : þ P with me 
: = 1 poured upon iron, lets go the wa exuberance or di greſſion 5 Ithout ſage | - aning 1n this pal. =_ 
EY the acid ſpirit is more attracted by the fix 4 You ] Co, 3 . mt 
oy and lets go the water, to clofe 51 the Bed were ho alas thoughts ſo cloſe together, that, og Bo the houſe, which chamber ambuſhes - 5 
bod y cloſer, they would b Claſe-band 
* "a h Newton's Opticks. | 4 due connedtion r be eee 1 LO POOR NNE NOW Wye, Mit C3058 
ch a- R : e wanting. s 8 
r e the original is of, ning. Dd. Fav. | C.038-20D1ED. adj. Made to fi the h e 
ö , e ide eaſily atter- it in the ſ. | *. LOS! 
wards. y after- ame compaſs. 9 
g Atterbury. Read theſe inſtructi og ER If any. clergy ſhall i U 
Theſe governors bent ei thei 5 theſe inſtructive leaves, in which conſpi gy ſhall appear in any cl:/c-bodicdcoat n 
plications to cliſe * th roo e and * Freſnoy 8 clefe art, and Dryden's native fire. yg they. Mall. be ſuſpended. Ayliffe's Parr, Ap 
ſtronger party. N Joined without any intervening diſtance CLOSE-HANDED. adj. Covetous. _ 
4. To CLose with. To grapple Lis 4 or ſpace, whether of time or place e We ge, _ very clſe-banded : 1 have not rex Cross 
a wreſtling. 1 Was Ja man bred great as Rome herſelf C e 0 ” manu. Arbuthb not on Ciirs, J. Ain 
CLose. 2. J [from the verb.] | eie op with A K 3 t could and | apt adi. Shut cloſe ; without ig 
: | 2 4 1 tlas, an ſtai vent. 5 HELD 
7 _ ng ſhut ; without outlet. | As ſtrong as he doth rn * _ Ben Yo ſon. | Then in ſome cl:ſe-pert room i 122 
es 1 effects of this diſtillation in cloſe, We muſt lay aſide that lazy and en And, ſmould'ring as . rar 3 r 2. Ap 
creatures dn wombs and matricegof living method of cenſuring by the lump, and muſt brin Cro'stELY. ad: 7 S 9. OO ralu⸗ 
A f. i . Bacon. things c/:je to the teit of true or falſe. | WI fare [ e- cloſe. He 
2. mall field incloſed. Burnet's Thenych 1. Without inlet or outlet. to ope 
That mine a = a mor? here in my Elze, + pps TRE crocuſes cle to a wall. Bertin. n the mixture into a crucible c lie. melir 
: vites me to cut down : g ere er my name I find . Bryce 
„ ee. EO it. Sha d „ Some dire misfortune follows cloſe . Pope. 2. Without much ſpace intery ening 5 * | 
eee gers 88 chanced upon a 8. Approaching nearly ; joined one to nearly. The cr 
. The rg bY . arem 's Survey of Cormuall. another. | Follow Fluellen cli at the heels. Shakeſprare, 97 C 
the followi thy ſhutting : in this and Now fit we cloſe about this taper here, 3. Attentively. | | N 
1 3 owing ſenſe it is pronounced as T2 call in queſtion our neceſſities. © Shakeſpeare Mat ba look more cloſely, we ſhall find T0 
: 9. Narrow; as, a cio alle : olt have the ſeeds gf judgment in their mind ; 
The doo ; : E JC | 2 x Cf thy 
We ich 4 4 1 Dong their cleſe e 10. ebe — diſtance. 4. Secretly : lily Pe. Doth , 
n : yo ba g croo in cle i 1 n 
4. The time of ſhutting up. pan cd ſwords in cleſer fight they wear. A Spaniard, riding on the bay, ſent ſome ci. 2. To t 
g up | f "Dryden, | into the village, i 5 redo. me 
Philomel begi In the %, e of night, 11. Undiſcovered ; without any tok a by , to 
lomel begins her heav'nly lay. 8 ns ey be found. token by f | Carew's Survey of Corrws.!, Abo 
5. A grapple in wreſtling. | Cloſe obſerve him for the ſake of mock 83 pint 
: The king went of purpole into the North in the name of jeſting ! li ckery. Chſe, I hope I have tranſlated cleſcſy enough and given "gi 
8 ad ; orth, lay- zeſting ! lie you there, Shak them the ſ. mit 1 CLogn. 
8 pen ſide unto Perkin to make him 1 ep. em the ſame turn of verie which they had in the 
to the cloſe, and fo to trip up his heels EO 12. 1 = en ; ſecret ; not revealed. original. Dryden cattle 
made ture i , 8 cloſe intent at laſt t | 7 - 
Both Alb d wich duſt, but lar e r e Th 
they hed 5 1 arting up, the third] will do more to vindicate their art, or ee Oe, 1. The ſtate of being ſhut; or, the qua J. ” 
1 * =" 1 ſelf Noo Fe Be 8 a + 28 than to gratify the curious, or peneie ; "wy of — to be ſhut without in- care 
Pauſe; ceſſation; reſt. : . eee | 
Wich thor? ſuch pleaſure loth to loſe, 3 * che quality of ſecrecy; tr uſty . Pe 3 the chſeveſe round about that preſer- 2. That 
ouſand ecchoes {till prolongs each heav*nl Conſtant you are, e ſound, maketh the noiſe come forth ©! Gut 
cloſe, | | 7 wg But yet a woman; and for lecreſy, the drum-hole more loud than if you ſhould ſtrike * 
Neo lady yer. Shakeſpear upon the like Kin extended in the open air. 8 
1 — Bacen's Natural Hife. out 
2. Narrow 


cro 


, neſs ; ſtraitneſs. i | 

ron ir, of ventilation. 

being half-itifted by the claſe- 
Swift. 


J. 
Jo 
he room: 222 
neſs "apacneb 3 ſolidity. : . 
Hon could particles, ſo widely diſperſed, ee 
1 haſte of the ſpirit to put forth and the cleſe- 
f the bark, cauſe prickles in boughs. 
610 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
1 3 1 4 b. 
-neſs ; ſolitude; retiremen 

JL pure worldly ends, all dedicated 
To herd and the bettering of my mind. Shak, 

8+ rivacy. - : 

b = „ he was conſtant and juſt, 
but not open · 
clcreli a8 Fl 

aud he ſtood in 


hey ſtood in the light towards him, 
The dark towards them. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

A journey of much 

municated with any 

heing carried wit 

love than ſtate. 


of his majeſty's counſellors, 


Wotton. 


> aro Bacon's Eſſays. 
This prince was ſo very reſerved, that he would 
imoart his ſecrets to no body : whercupon this 
00e did a little periſh his underſtanding. 
; Cellier of Friendſhip. 
„ Covetouſneſs ; fly avarice. : 
Irus judged, that while he could keep his po- 
verry a ſecret, he ſhou!d not feel it: he improved 
this thought into an affectation of cloſeneſs and co- 
vetouſneſs. Addiſen's Spcctator. 
8, Connection; dependance. ü 
The actions and proceedings of wiſe men run in 
greater clſencſs and coherence with one another, 
than thus to drive at a caſual iſſue, brought under 
no forecaſt or deſign. 85 South. 
Cro's ER. 1. /. [from c/oe.]J A finiſher; 
a concluder. 


Cros ks ToOL. . J. [cloſe and ffool.] A 


chamber implement. 

A peſtle for his trunc heon, led the van; 

And his high helmet was a claſe- ſtool pan. 
Cros gr. 2. J. [from cloſe. ] : 
1. Aſmall room of privacy and retirement. 

The taper burneth in your claſet. Shakeſpeare. 

He would make a ſtep into his cloſet, and after a 
Hort prayer he was gone. 3 

2. A private repoſitory of curioſities and 
valuable things. 

He ſhould have made himſelf a key, wherewith 
to open the claſet of Minerva, where thoſe fair 
treaſures are to be found in all abundance. 

: Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

He furniſhes her clhſet firſt, and fills 
The crowded ſhejves with rarities of ſhells. 
Dryden's Fables, 

77 Cros ET. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I, To ſhut up, or conceal, in a cloſer. 

: The heat 
Of thy great love once ſpread, as in an urn, 

Doth cer up itfeif. Herbert, 
2. To take into a cloſet for a ſecret inter- 
view. | | | 

About this time began the project of cleſeting, 
ue re the principal gentlemen of the kingdom were 
privately catechiſed by his Majeſty. Swift. 

Com. 2. / A diſtemper in the feet of 
cattle ; called alſo the founder. Die. 
CLo'ure. n. /. [from cloje.] | 
. The act of ſhutting up. 

Ide chink was carefully cloſed up: upon which 
gare there appeared not any change. 

5 Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. 5 by which any thing is cloſed or 
ut | 


Garth. 


]2imire your ſending your laſt to me quite open, 
cut a teal, wafer, or any cloſure whatever. 


n great cloſeneſs, liker a buſineſs of 


We riſe not againſt the piercing judgment of 
nor the extreme Caution or c/oſeneſs of 


Such was his enquiry, and ſuch his 


adventure had been not com- 


Motton. | 


f 


— 


C LO 


3. The parts incloſing; incloſure., 

; O thou bloody priſon ! 

Within the guilty cleſure of thy walls 

Richard the Second here was hack'd to death. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4. Concluſion; end. Not in uſe. | 

| We'll hand in hand all headlong caſt us down, 
And make a mutual c/5ſure of our houſe. Shakeſp. 


CLOT. 2. /. [probably, at firſt, the ſame 
with clod, but now always applied to 
different uſes; or rather 4/oztze, Dutch, 
a maſs, ] Concretion ; coagulation ; 
rume, | 
The white of an egg, with ſpirit of wine, doth 
bake the egg into clots, as if it began to poch. 
Bacon. 
The opening itfeif was ſtopt with a clit of gru- 
mous blood. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

To CLGT. v. #. [from the noun ; or from 
Alotieren, Dutch.] | 

1. To form clots, or clods ; to hang toge- 
ther. | | 

Huge unwieidy bones, laſting remains 
Of that gigantick race; which, as he breaks 
The cl:tted glebe, the plowman haply finds. Philips, 

2. To concrete; to coagulate ; to gather 
into concretions : as, clotted milk, clotted 
blood. 

Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore, 
Lie clctted. | Philips. 

3. To become grols. 

CLOTH. 2. /. plural cloths or clothes. 
[claS, Saxon. ] 

1. Any thing woven for dreſs or covering, 
whether of animal or vegetable ſub- 
ſtance. | 

| A coftly cloth of gold. Drayton. 

The. Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that 
kingdom. was . 
2. The piece of linen ſpread upon a table. 
Nor let, like Næ vius, every error paſs ; 
The muſty wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs. Pape. 


3. The canvaſs on which pictures are de- 


lineated. 

I anſwer you right painted cloth, from whence 
you have ſtudied your queſtions, Shakeſpeare. 

Who fears a ſentence, or an old man's ſaw, 
Shall by a painted clotb be kept in awe. Shakeſp. 
This idea, which we may call the goddeſs of 
painting and of ſculpture, deſcends upon the mar- 
ble and the cloth, and becomes the original of theſe 
arts. 2 Dryden, 

4. Any texture put to a particular uſe. 
The king ſtood up under his cloth of ſtate, took 
the ſword from the protector, and dubbed the Lord 


Mayor of London knight. Sir Jobn Hayward. 
I'll make the very green cloth to look blue. 
Ben Fonſon. 


5. Dreſs ; raiment. | 
Fil ne'er diſtruſt my God for cloth and bread, 
While lilies flouriſh, and the raven's fed. Quarles, 
6. Clyzh, taken abſolutely, commonly 
means a texture of wool. | 
7. In the plural. Dreſs ; habit; garment ; 
veſture ; veſtments : including whatever 
covering is worn on the body. In this 
ſenſe always clothes, pronounced clo's. 
He with him brought Pryene, rich array'd 
In Claribellae's clothes. Spenſer. 
Take up theſe clothes here quickly: carry them 
to the laundreſs in Datchet- mead. Shakeſpeare. 
Strength grows more from the warmth of exer- 


ciſes than of cloaths. Temples 
8. The covering of a bed. | 
Gazing on her midnight foes, 
She turn'd each way her frighted head, 
Then ſunk it deep beneath the clotbes. Prior, 


To CLOTHE. v. a. pret. I clothed, or clad; 


Pope to Swift. ! 


C LO 


1. To inveſt with garments; to cover with 
dreſs, from cold and injuries. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in 
Denmark, where he was clothed, took the firſt op- 
portunity of making his eſcape into nakedneſs. 

Aaddiſen's Freebolder. 


dies, and clothed themſelves with the ſkins of beaſts. 
; 5 8 Swifts 
With ſuperior boon may your rich ſoil 
Exuberant nature's better bleſſings pour 
O'er every land, the naked nations clothe, 
And be th" exhauſtleſs granary of a world. Thomſon. 
2. To adorn with dreſs. 5 | 
We clothe and adorn our bodies; indeed, too 
much time we beſtow upon that. Our ſouls alſo 
are to be chthed with holy habits, and adorned 
with good works. Ray on Creation. 
Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds. 
Pope's Statius. 


3. To inveſt, as with clothes. 
J put on righteouſneſs, and it clothed me. Fob. 
Haſt thou clarhed his neck with thunder? Feb. 
I will alſo clerbe her prieſts with ſalvation. Pſal. 
If thou beef? he; but O how fall'n! how chang'd 
From him, who in the happy realms of light, 
C/2th'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, did'ſt outſhine 
Myriads though bright ! Milton. 
They leave the ſhady realms of night, 
And, clotb'd in bodies, breathe your upper light. 
Dryden. 
Let both uſe the cleareſt language in which they 
can clothe their thoughts. Watts en the Mind. 


4. To furniſh or provide with clothes. 
Drowſineſs ſhall clorhe a man with rags. Prov. 
To CLOTHE. v. z. To wear clothes. 

Care no more to clothe and eat. Shak. Cymbeline. 


CLo'THIER. 2. J. [from cloth.] A maker 
of cloth. 6 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them longing, have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. 
: Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIT. 
His commiſſioners ſhould cauſe clothiers to take 
wool, paying only two parts of the price. Hayward. 
They ſhall only ſpoil the c/othier's wool, and beg- 
gar the preſent ſpinners, at beſt. 


CLo'THING. 2. / [from To clothe.] Dreſs ; 
veſture ; garments. | 
Thy boſom might receive my yielded ſpright, 
And thine with it, in heav*n's pure clothing dreſt, 
Through cleareſt ſkies might take united flight. 
| | Fairfax. 
Your bread and clothing, and every neceſſary of 
life, entirely depend upon it. Swift. 
CLOTHSHE"ARER. x. . from cloth and 
fear.] One who trims the cloth, and 


levels the nap. . 

My father is a poor man, and by his occupation 
a chithfhearer. Hakewill an Providences 
CLo'TPOLL. 2. . [from clot and poll. 

1. 'Fhickſkull ; blockhead. 

What ſays the fellow, there? call the c/orpoll 
back, | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Head, in ſcorn. 

I have ſent Cloten's c/otpcll down the ſtream, - 
In embaſſy to his mother. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To CLO'TTER. v. #. [Alotteren, Dutch. 

To concrete ; to coagulate; to gather 
into lumps. | * 

He dragg'd the trembling fire, 
Slidd'ring thro? clotter d blood and holy mire. 
WD ar der Areid. 
C1o'TTy, adj. from clot.] Full of clods ; 
concreted ; full of concretions. : 

The matter expectorated is thin, and mixt with, 
thick, c/otty, bluiſh ſtreaks. Harvey on Conſurpiionss 

Where land is clatty, and a ſhower of rain foaks 
through, you may Wake uſe of a roll to break it. 


Moerti ur. 


particip. clo;hed, or clad. [from cloth. | 


CLOUD. 
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CLOUD. . /. [The derivation is not 


known. Minſpbeau derives it from claudo, 
to ſhut; Somner from clod; Caſaubon from 
exav;, darkneſs ; Skinner from Kladde, 
i Dutch, a ſpot.] | 
1. The dark collection of vapours in the 
Alr. N 
Nov are the clouds, that lower'd upon our houſe, 
In the deep boſom of the ocean buried. 
: Shakeſps Richard III. 
As a miſt is a multitude of ſmall but ſolid glo- 
. bules, which therefore deſcend; ſo a vapour, and 
therefore a watery cloud, is nothing elſe but a con- 
geries of very ſmall and concave globules, which 
therefore aſcend, to that height in which they are 
of equal weight with the air, where they remain 
. Tuſpended, till, by ſome motion in the air, being 
broken, they deſcend in ſolid drops; either ſmall, 
as in a miſt ; or bigger, when many of them run 
together, as in rain. Grew's Coſmologia. 
Clouds are the greateſt and moſt confiderable of 
all the meteors, as furniſhing water and plenty to 
the earth. They conſiſt of very ſmall drops of 


water, and are elevated a good diſtance above the | 


ſurface of the earth; for a cloud is nothing but a 
miſt flying high in the air, as a miſt is nothing 
but a claud here below. Locke. 
How vapours, turn'd to chuds, obſcure the ſcy; 

And clouds, diſſolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. 
. Roſcommon. 

The dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon. 


z. The veins, marks, or ſtains, in ſtones 


or other bodies. 
3. Any ſtate of obſcurity or darkneſs, 

Tho? poets may of inſpiration boaſt, 

Their rage, ill govern'd, in the clouds is loſt. Waller. 

How can I ſee the brave and young 
Fall in the cd of war, and fall unſung? Addiſon. 

4. Any thing that ſpreads wide; as a crowd, 
a multitude. | 

The objection comes to no more than this, that, 

amongſt a claad of witneſſes, there was one of no 
very good reputation. Atterbury. 

To CLovuD. v. a. [from the noun.] 

i. To darken with clouds; to cover with 
clouds; to obſcure. 

2. To make of ſullen and gloomy ap- 
pearance. 

Be not diſhearten'd then, nor claud thoſe looks, 

. That wont to be more cheerful and ſerene. Milton. 

What ſullen fury clouds his ſcornful brow! Pope. 

3. To obſcure ; to make leſs evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and 
darken the cleareſt truths, no man could miſs his 
way to heaven for want of light. Decay of Piety. 

4. To variegate with dark veins, 
The handle ſmooth and plain, 
Made of the clouded olive's eaſy grain. Pepe, 
To CLou p. v. 2. To grow cloudy; to grow 
dark with clouds. 
CLo'VvDBERRY. 2. /. [from cloud and ber- 


ry z chamæmorus.] The name of a plant, 


called alſo ænotbherry. Miller. 
Cro'vpcayr. adj. | from cloud and cap.] 
Topped with clouds; touching the clouds, 
The cloudcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itlelf, 
Vea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve. Shakeſp. 
CLrouvpeomMPet'LLING. adj. A word form- 
ed in imitation of »:$:aryge7n5, ill under- 
ſtood.] An _—_— of Jupiter, by whom 
clouds were {ſuppoſed to be collected. 
© Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho'd from th' aftrighted ſhore 3 
With loud reſemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the ſeed of cleudcampelling Jove. Waller. 
 Supplicating move 
Thy juſt complaint to c/oudcompelling Joye. Dryd- 


CLO 


CLo'vDILY. adv, _ cloudy.] 
1. With clouds; darkly. | 
2. Obſcurely ; not perſpicuouſly. 
Some had rather have good diſcipline delivered 
plainly, by way of precepts, than cloudily enwrapped 
in a legories. Spenſer. 
He was commanded to write ſo cloudily by Cor- 
nutus. | Dryden, 
Cro'upintss. 2. /. [from cloudy.] 
1. The ſtate of being covered with clouds; 
darkneſs. 
V ou have ſuch a February face, 
So full of froſt, of ſtorm, and cloudineſs. - Sbateſp. 
The ſituation of this iſland expoſes it to a con- 


tinual cloudineſs, which in the ſummer renders the | 


air colder, and in the winter warm. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
2. Want of brightneſs. | 
I faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer | 
by lying in a cold liquor; wherein, he affirmed, 
that upon keeping it longer, the ſtone would loſe 
more of its cloudineſs. Boyle, 
CLo'upLEss. adj. [from cloud.) Without 
clouds ; clear ; unclouded ; bright ; lu- 
minous ; lightſome; pure; undarkened. 
This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs ſkies, 
When next he looks through Galilæo's eyes. Pope. 
How many ſuch there muſt be in the vaſt extent 
of ſpace, a naked eye in a c/oudleſs night may give 
us ſome faint glimpſe. Cheyne. 
C Loup. adj. | from cloud.) 
1. Covered with clouds ; obſcured with 


clouds ; conſiſting of clouds. 
As Moſes entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy 
pillar deſcended, and ſtood at the door. Exodus. 
2. Dark; obſcure ; not intelligible. 
If you content yourſelf frequently with words 
inſtead of ideas, or with cloudy and confuſed no- 
tions of things, how impenetrable will that dark- 


neſs be Matts on the Mind. 
3. Gloomy of look; not open, nor cheer- 
ul. 


So my ſtorm- beaten heart likewiſe is cheer'd 
With that ſun-ſhine, when c/:udy looks are clear'd. 
Foo Spenſer, 
Witneſs my ſon, now in-the ſhade of death, 

Whoſe bright outſhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Marked with ſpots or veins. 
5. Not bright, wanting luſtre, | 
I ſaw a cloudy diamond, Boyle. 

CLove. z. /. [the preterite of cleave.] See 

To CLEAVE. 
Gyon's angry blade fo fierce did play 
On th' other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, 
That quite it c/ove his plumed creſt in tway. 
Fairy Queen. 

CLOVE. ». /. [clou, Fr. a nail, from the 
ſimilitude of a clove to a nail.) 

I. A valuable ſpice brought from Ternate 
in the Eaſt Indies. It is the fruit or 
ſeed of a very large tree. 

Clowe ſeems to be the rudiment or beginning of 
a fruit growing upon clove-trees. 
| 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Some of the parts into which garlick 
ſeparates, when the outer ſkin 1s torn 
off. [In this ſenſe it is derived from 
clove, the preterite of cleave.] _ 

*Tis mortal fin an onjon to devour 3 | 
Each clave of garlick is a facred power. Tate's Juv. 

CLove-GILLYFLOWER. 7. J. [from its 
ſmelling like cloves. ] 

This genus may be divided into three claſſes : 

1. The clove-gillyflower, or carnation. 2. The 
pink. 3. The ſweet William, The carnation, 
er clove-gillyflower, are diſtinguiſhed into four 

” claſſes. The firſt, called flakes, having two co- 


* 


bare flowers ſtriped or variegated with th 


| CLo'verED. adj. [from clewer.] Covered 


C LO 


through che leaves. The ſecond, ealled his 


in, 
four different colours. The th; "EY 
theſe flowers have always a — Juen | 
ſpotted with ſcarlet, red, purple; or 3 and ae 
The fourth are called painted ladies: th dr 
their petals of a red or purple colour nes, 
per fide, and are white underneath, Or * 
theſe claſſes there are numerous varieties.» 1 
true clove-gillyflower has been long in uſe fo 5 
ing a cordial ſyrup. There are two or 1 
rieties commonly brought to the market; e 
differ greatly in goodneſs; ſome having Ho 0 
ere. when compared with the true ſort. 1 
CLo'ven. part. pret. from cleay ; D 
To CLEAVE. Wat. 
There is Auftdius, lift you wha 
Among your cloven — era mne 
Now heap'd high TI 
The cloven oaks and lofty pines do lie, Wii 
A chap-fallen beaver, looſely hanging by er, 
The cloven helm, and arch of victory. Drytn 


CLo'VEN-FOOTED. } adj. [clover and fit 
CLo'vEN-HOOFED. I or hoof.] Having 
the foot divided into two parts; ure 
round hoof ; biſulcous. 
There are the biſulcous or cloven-houfed; x cꝛ. 


mels and beavers. Brown's Vulgar Err, 
The c/oven-footed fiend is baniſh'd from us, 


5 Wy Dryte, 
Great variety of water-fowl, both whole 3:4 
cloven-footed, frequent the waters, Ray on the Cri, 
CLOVER. 1. /. [more proper) 
CLo'vER-GRASS. I claver; clæpen, dau. 
1. A ſpecies of trefoil. _ 1 
The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckled cowſlip, burnet, and green che-, 
Sba be per, 
Nature ſhall provide 
Green graſs and fatUning clover tor their fare, 
g D ders 
Clover improves land, by the great Fe of 
cattle it maintains. Mortimer's Huſsardij. 
My Blouzelinda is the blitheſt laſs, 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the c/over-graſs, C;. 


2. To live in CLoveR, is to live luxuri- 
ouſly ; clover being extremely delicious 


and fattening to cattle. 


Well, Laureat, was the night in cler ſpent? 
07, 


with clover. 
Flacks thick-nibbling thro? the c/over'd vale, 


Thom: 


- | CLOUGH. 2. /. Lclough, Saxon.] The 


cleft of a hill; a cliff. In compoſition, 
a hilly place. | 

CLovcn. 2. , [In commerce.] An 4. 
lowance of two pounds in every hundred 
weight for the turn of the ſcale, that 
the commodity may hold out weight 
when ſold by retail. 

CLOUT. z. /, [cluz, Saxon. ] 

1. A cloth for any mean uſe. | 

His garment nought but many ragged ct, 


With thorns together pinn'd, and patched was 
Feger. 


A clcut upon that head, 
Where late the diadem ſtood. | 
In pow'r of ſpittle and a clout, 
Whene'er he pleaſe, to blot it out. 
2. patch on a ſhoe or coat. 
3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at 
which archers ſhot. | 1 
He drew a good bow ; he ſhot a fine e, 5 
would have clapt in the clout at twelve ſcore. Sl. 


4. An iron plate to keep an axle- tree from 
wearing. 8 | 6 


Shakeſpearte 


Sift. 


ours only, and their ſtripes large, going quite | 


* 


4 a 
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* my ſteps too loud. Shakeſpear Co 


The dull ſwain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted ſhoon, Milton. 


2. To cover with a cloth. | 
; Milk ſome unhappy ewe, 
leg her hurt doth ſhew. Spenſer. 


Whoſe cl:uted | 
or coarſely toge- 


4 To join awkwardly 


_ ſentences of one meaning clouted up toge- 
ther. Aſcham. 
CLo'u TED. participial adj. Congealed 3 
coapulated : corruptly uſed for clotted. 
I've ſeen her ſkim the clouted cream, 
And preſs from ſpongy curds the milky ſtream. Gay. 


'UTERLY-. adj. [probably by corrup- 
8925 from louterly.] Clumſy; awkward : 
35, à clouterly fellow. 


ſingle wheel plough is a very clouterly ſort. 
— 8 Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 


LOWN. 2. [imagined by Skinner and 
1ius to be contracted from colonus. It 
ſeems rather a Saxon word, corrupted 
from Jaun; loen, Dut. a word nearly of 


the ſame import.] * 
1. A ruſtick; a country fellow; a churl. 
He came with all his c/ozvns, horſed upon cart- 
jades. | Sidney. 
The cliauns, a boiſt' rous, rude, ungovern'd crew, 
With furious haſte to the loud ſummons flew. 
„ i Dryden. 
2. A coarſe, ill-bred man. 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Sper. 
A country ſquire, repreſented with no other vice 
but that of being a clown, and having the proyin- 
cial accent. Swift. 
CLo'wnerY. 2. . [from clown. ] III. 
breeding; churliſnneſs; rudeneſs; bru- 


tality. 
Th! fool's conceit had both o/:wwnery and ill- 
nature. L" Efirange. | 


CLown1sH. adj, | from clown.] 
1. Conſiſting of ruſticks or clowns, 
Young Silvia beats her breaſt, and cries aloud 
For ſuccour from the clzuniſh neighbourhood. 
| | Dryden. 
2. Coarſe ; rough; rugged. | 
But with his c oprifÞ han4s their tender wings 
He bruſheth oft. Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
3. Uncivil ; Uſ-bred; ill-mannered. | 
What if we efſay'd to ſteal a 
The cl:woniſh fool out of your father's court? 
4. Clumfy ; ungainly. ; 
With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 
The clowniſh mimick traverſes the ſtage. Prior. 
CLo'wnisHLY. adv. [from 8 | 
 Coarſely; rudely ; brutally. 
CLo WNiSHNESS. 1. J. [from clownifþ.] 
1. 3 ; coarſenefs ; unpoliſhed rude- 
neis. 
Even his Dorick dialect has an incomparable 
ſweetneſs in its clocuniſoncſs. Dryden. 
If the boy ſhould not make legs very gracetully, 
a dancing maſter will cure that defect, and wipe 
off that plainneſs which the A-la- mode people call 
clavriſhneſs. Locke. 
2. Incivility; brutality, 
Crown's MusTarD. 2. /½ An herb. Did. 
Ts CLOY. v. a. [encloxer, Fr. to nail up; 
to ſtop up.] : | 
1. To ſatiate ; to ſate; to fill beyond de- 
ſire ; to ſurfeit ; to fill to loathing, 


; 


| rocles, though he were very impatient of 


2d brogues from off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs | 


Shakeſpeare. | | 


' ELVY 
de- 

liberations. Si 2. 
The very creed of Athanaſius, and that ſacred 
hymn of glory, are reckoned as ſuperfluities, which 
we muſt in any caſe pare away, left we cloy God 


with too much ſervice, ker. 
Who can cley the hungry edge of ice 
By bare imagination of a feaſt? Shakeſpeare. 


Continually varying the fame ſenſe, and taking 
up what he had more than enough inculcated be- 
fore, he ſometimes chzys his readers inſtead of ſa- 
tisfying them. Dryden. 

Whoſe 3 ſtore her well taught mind does 
P eale, 

Nor pinch'd with want, nor c/y'd with wanton eaſe. 

Raſcommon. 

Intemperance in eating and drinking, inſtead of 
delighting and ſatisfying nature, doth but load and 

cley it. | Tillotſon. 

Settle, cley'd with cuſtard and with praiſe, 

Is gather'd ro the dull of ancient days. Pepe. 
2. It ſeems to have, in the following paſ- 
ſage, another ſenſe: perhaps to ſtrike 


the beak together. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cleys his beak, 

As when his god is pleas'd. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To nail up guns, by ſtriking a Hikes 
inte the touch-hole. | 
CLo'yYLess. adj. [from cloy.] That of 

which too much cannot be had ; that 

which cannot caufe ſatiety. | 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs ſauce his appetite.» Shakeſp. 
CLo'YMENT. 2. / [from cley.] Satiety ; 

repletion beyond appetite. 

Alas ! their love may be call'd appetite : 8 
No motion of the liver, but the palate, 
That ſuffers ſurfeit, cloyment, and revolt. Shakeſp. 


CLUB. . /. {from chwppa, Welſh ; #luppel, 
Dutch. ] 
1. A heavy ſtick; a ſtaff intended for of- 
fence, 
He ftrove his combred c/ub to quit 
Out of the earth, Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher flew him 
with the ſtroke of a club. | Hayvard. 

Arm'd with a knotty club another came. Dryd. 
2. The name of one of the ſuits of cards. 

The clubs black tyrant firſt her victim died, 
Spite of his haughty mien and barb'rous pride. 

Pope. } 

3. [From cleopan, to divide, S4inrer.] 

The ſhot or dividend of a reckoning, 
paid by the company in juſt propor- 
tions. . 

A fuddling couple ſold ale: their humour was 
to drink drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid 
down their club, and this they called forcing a 
trade. L' Eftrange. 

4. An aſſembly of good fellows, meeting 
under certain conditions. 

What right has any man to meet in factious 
clubs to vility the government? Dryd. Medal. Ded. 
5. Concurrence; contribution ; joint charge. 

He *s bound to vouch them for his own 
Tho? got b' implicite generation, s 
And general club of all the nation. Hudibras. 

To CLus. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To contribute to a common expence 
in ſettled proportions. | 
2. To join to one effect; to contribute ſe- 
parate powers to one end. 
Till groſſer atoms, tumbling in the ſtream 
Of fancy, madly met, and clabb'd into a dream. 
es Dryden. 
Every part of the body ſeems to club and contri- 
bute to the ſeed; elſe why ſhould parents, born 
blind or deaf, ſometimes generate children with the 
tame imperfections? : Ray. | 


The length of thoſe ſpeeckes had nat clexed Py — 
V9h. . 0 


To CL.us. v. a. To 


C LU 
Lt ſegar wing, and cream clas, 
To makes e 9 Be Ling. 
The owl, the raven, and the hat, 4 
Clubb'd for a feather to his hat. Swift. 
pay to a common 
reckoning. : E; 
Plums and directors, Sbylock and bis wife, 
Will club their teſters now to take your life. Popes. 
| Fibres being diſtin, and impregnated by diſ- 
tinQ ſpirits, how ſhould they clab their particular 
informations into a common idea ? 5 


Callier on Thought. 


CLUuBnea'DeD. adj. ¶ club and head.] 


Having a thick head. 


Small clubbeaded anterinæ. Der bam. 


CLusBLa'w. x. . [club and law.) Regula- 


tion by force ; the law of arms. 

The enemies cf our happy eſtabliſhment ſeem to 
have recou: ſe to the laudable method of clubiaw, 
when they find all other means for enforcing the 
ablurdity of their opinions to be ineffectual. 

| Aadiſon's Frecholder. 


| CLU"BROOM. 2. J. [club and room.] The 
room in which a club or company aſ- 


ſembles. 
Theſe ladies reſolved to give the pictures of 
their deceaſed huſbands to the ral rotri. 
| Aadiſon's Spectator. 


To CLuck. v. z. [cloccian, Welſh; clochat, 


Armorick ; cloccan, Sax. ; 4/oc&en, Dut.} 
To call chickens, as a hen. \ 
She, poor hen, fond of no ſecond brocd, 
Has cluck'd thee to the wars. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if the 
brings them to a river, in they go, though the 
hen clucks and calls to keep them out. | 
| Ray tn the Creation. 


CLuMP. z. /. [formed from lump.] 


1. A ſhapeleſs piece of wood, or other 


matter, nearly equal in its dimenſions. 
2. A cluſter of trees; a tuft of trees or 
ſhrubs: anciently a plump. 
CLumMPs.-z. J. A numbſcull, Skinner. 
Criu'msILY. adv, | from clumſy.) Awk- 
wardly ; without readineſs ; without nim- 
bleneſs -; without grace. 5 | 
He walks very clumſily and ridiculouſly. 
Ray en the Creation. 
This lofty humour is clumſily and inartificially 
managed, when affected. Collier en Pride. 
CLu MSINESS. 2. /. [from clumſy.) Awk- 
wardneſs; ungainlineſs ; want of readi- 
neſs, nimbleneſs, or dexterity. | 
The drudging part of life is chicfly owing to 
clumſineſs and ignorance, which either wants proper 
tools, or ſkill to uſe them. Collier on Fame. 


CLUMSY. aaj. [This word, omitted in 


the other etymologiſts, is rightly derived 


by Bailey from lomp/ch, Dutch, ſtupid. 


In Engliſh, Jump, clump, lumpifh, clump- 
i/h, clumpijhly, clumfily, clumſy.) Awk- 
ward ; heavy ; artleſs ; unhandy ; with- 
out dexterity, readineſs, or grace. It is 
uſed either of perſons, or actions, or 
things. : 
The matter ductile and ſequacious, apt to be 
moulded into ſuch ſhapes and mackines, even by 
clumſy fingers. Ray. 
But thou in clumſy verſe, unlick'd, urpointed, 


Haſt ſhamefully dety'd. Otyden. 
That clumſy outſide of a porter, 
How could it thus conceal a courtier ? Swift. 


CLuxG, The preterite and participle of 


cling. 


CLuns. adj. — Sax.] Waſted with 


unk up with cold. 
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— 


Po CL VN. v. . [clingan, Sax. ] To dry 


as wood does, when it is lai 


as Wi up after 
it is cut. See To CLINSG. 


CLU'STER. . /. [clyfeen, Sax. Aliſter, 


Dutch. ] 


1. A bunch; a number of things of the 


ſame kind growing or joined together. 
Grapes will continue freſh and moiſt all winter, 
3f you hang them cluſter by cluſter in the roof of a 
Warm room. ; Bacon. 
A ſwelling knot is rais'd ; | 
Whence, in ſhort.ſpace, itſelf the cliſter ſhows, 
And from earth's moiſture, mixt with ſun- beams, 
grows. Denham. 
The ſaline corpuſcles of one liquor do variouſly 
act upon the tinging corpuſcles of another, ſo as to 
make many of them aſſociate into a cler, whereby 
two tranſparent liquors may compoie a coloured 
one. Newton. 
An elm was near, to whoſe embraces led, 
The curling vine her ſwelling cles ſpread, Pope. 


2. A number of animals gathered toge- 


ther, | 
As bees 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive | 
In clufters. Aliiton's Paradiſe Lift. 
There with their claſping feet together clung, 
And a long c:ſter from the laurel hung. Dryden, 


3. A body of people collected: uſed in 


contempt. 
We lov'd him; but like beaſts, 
And coward nobles, gave way to your c/ufters, 
Who did hoot him out o' th' city. Shakeſpeare. 
My friend took his ſtation among a cluſter of 
mob, who were making themſelves merry with, 
their betters. : Addiſen, 


To CLu'STER. v. z. [from the noun.] 


To grow in bunches ; to gather into 


bunches ; to congregate. 
Forth flouriſh'd thick the c/uftering vine. Miltzne 
Great father Bacchus, to my ſong repair; | 
For c/:ftering grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryden. 
Or from the foreſt falls the ci. Tmow, 
Myriads of gems. T benifen's Winter, 


To CLu'sTER. v. a. To collect any thing 


into bodies. 


CLUSTER GRAPE. 7, from cluſter and 


grape.] 

The ſmall black grape is by ſome called tlie 
currant, or claſter grape; which I reckon the for- 
wardeſt of the black tort. ATriimer's Hufbardry. 


3. Hands, in a 


To CTu lr TER. v. . [from the noun. ] To 


To ,COACERVATE. vv. a. ¶ coacer vo, 


Co ac ERA“ TION. 2. /, [ from coacer vate. ] 


COACH. . / {coche; Fr. kotczy, among 
the Hungarians, by whom this vehicle 


— ͥͤ [§DůV—L—œF — 


* 


COA 


ſenſe of rapacity and 


cruelty. | 
Your greedy ſlav'ring to devour, 
Before twas in your clutches pow're 
Set up the covenant on crutches, | 
*Gainſt thoſe who have us in their clutches. 'Hudib. 
J muſt have great leiſure, and little care of my- 
ſelf, if Jever more come near the clutches of ſuch a 
giant. EEE i 


noiſe ; a buſtle ; a buſy tumult; a hur- 

ry ; a clamour. A low word. Eo 
He ſaw what a clutter there was with huge, 

over-grown pots, pans, and ſpits. L*Eftrange. 
The fav'rite child, that juſt begins to prattle, 

Is very humourſome, and makes great c/utter, 

Till he has windows on his bread and butter. King. 
Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 


Why ever in theſe raging fits ? Soft. 


make a-noiſe, or buſtle. 


into the anus. | 

If nature relieves by a diarrhea, without finking 
the irength of the patient, it is not to be ſtapt, 
but promated gently by emollient c{yſters. Arbuth. 


Latin.] To heap up together. 
The collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, whe- 
ther the ſpirits be ccacervate or diffuſed, 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


The act of heaping, or ſtate of being 

heaped, together. 5 4 
The fixing of it is the equal ſpreading of the 
tangible parts, and the clofe coacerwation of them. 
3 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


is ſaid to have been invented. Minſpew,] 
A carriage of pleafure, or ſtate, diſtin- 
guiſhed from a chariot by having ſeats 


fronting each other. 
Baſilius attended for her in a ccach, to carry 
her abroad to ſce fome ſports. | Sidney. | 
A better would you fix ? | 
Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope. 
Suppoſe that laſt week my c:ach was Within 
an inch of overturning in a ſmooth even way, 
and drawn by very gentle horſes. Sevift, 


Hudibras. 


| Stilling fleet. 
CLU”TTER. 2. / [See CLaTTER,] A 


CLY'STER. #. . [x. An injection | 


COA 


Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joyner Squirrel, or old Grub 
Time out of mind the fairies coach-maz ig . 
Take care of your. wheels: get , _ cy 
bought, and probably the ccacb- maler will conſde 
o Stoj 
CoaCcH-MAN. #./. [coach and man.] Tl. 
driver of a coach. 
| Thy nags, the leaneſt things alive 
So very hard thou lov'ſ to drive; : 
I heard thy anxious coachman ſay, 
It coſt thee more in whips than hay, p. 
She commanded her trembling ccachman tod 
ber chariot near the body of her king, Fes 
COA CT. v. ». [from co: and ag 
To act together; to act in concert. Ng; 
uſeck . . Et 
But if I tell how theſe two did ca, 
Shall I not lye in publiſhing a truth ? Shake 
Coa'cTION. 2. /. [coattus, Lat.] Con. 
pulſion; force, either reſtraining er im. 
pelling. - | 
It had the paſſions in perfect ſubiegzon; ny 
though its. command over them was perſuzfye 
and political, yet it had the force of ccactiax, and 
deſpotical. c Seuth, 
Coa"cTIVE. 44. [from coa?.] . 
1. Having the force of reſtraining or im- 
pelling ; compulſory ; reſtrictive. 
The Levitical prieſts, in the old law, never arrg- 
gated unto themſelves any temporal or cage: 
power. SN Raliigb. 
2. Acting in concurrence. Obſolete, 
ö b Imagination, 
With what 's unreal thou coafive art. Shabeh, 
CoA DJV MENT. 2. / [from con and acju. 
mentum, Lat.] Mutual aſſiſtance. Dig. 
CoaDJju'TANT. 2. /. from con and adiute, 
Lat.] Helping; operating. | 
Thracius coadjutant, and the roar 
Of fierce Euroclydon. Pub 
Coapju'ToOR. 2. /. [from con and adjutrr, 
Lat.] 5 
1. A fellow-helper ; an aſſiſtant; an aſſo. 
ciate; one engaged in the aſſiſtance of 


another. 

I ſhould not ſucceed in a project, whereof I hate 
had no hint from my predeceſſors the poets, or 
their ſeconds or coadjutors the criticks, Di den. 

Away the friendly coadjutor flies. -Garth's Dip. 

A gownman of a different make, 


CLu'STERY. adj. | from claſter.] Growing 
in cluſters, 

To CLUTCH. v. a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] 

1. To hold in the hand; to gripe; to 
graſp. | 

Is this a dagger I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch 
thee. Sphakeſpearce 


Whom Pallas, once Vaneſſa's tutor, 
Had fix'd on for her coadjutor. 

2. [In- the canon law.] One who is im- 

powered or appointed to perform tuz 

duties of another. 

A biſhop that is unprofitable to his dioceſe oz! 

to be depoſed and no coadjutor aſſigned him. H. 

Coapjuvancy. 2. / [from con and ad- 

juwve, Lat.] Help; concurrent help; 
contribution of help; co-operation. 

Cryſtal is a mineral body, in the difference of 

4 ſtones, made of a lentous percolation of earthy 

COACH-HIRE, 2. : Money paid drawn from the moſt pure and limpid juice thereof; 

uſe of a hired coach. owing to the coldneſs of the earth ſome concurregce 

You exclaim as loud as thoſe that praiſes and ceadjuriancy, but not immediate derermin2tion 

For icraps and ccach-bire, a young noble” and efficiency. Brown's Vulyar Erriarts 

| | CoaDbUuN IT TION. 2. / [from con, ad, 

unitio, Lat.] The conjunction ot digte- 

rent ſubſtances into one mas. 

Bodies ſeem to have an intrizſick principe h 

or corruption from, the caadunitian of pareie'es 

endued with coatrary qualities. 

: Hale's Origin ef. 

To COAGME NT. v. a. [from cor and 

agmen, Lat.] To congregate or herp 

together. I have only found the Parti- 

ciple in ule, HP 


To Coach. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
carry in a coach. 
The needy poet ſticks to all he meets, 
C:ach'd, carted, trod upon; now looſe, now faſt, 
And carry'd off in ſome dog's tail at laſt, Pepe. 
Co ach-BOx. 2. [coach and box.] The 
ſeat on which the driver of the coach 
Her father had two coachmen: when one was 
in the coachbox, if the coach ſwung but the leaſt 
to one ſide, ſne uſed to ſhriek. 
I Arbuthnet's Hiſtory of Fol 


* 
„ 4 
Serif, 


; They, 
Like moles within us, heave and cift about; 
And, till they foot and c/atch their prey, 
They never cool. 

2. To comprize; to graſp. 
A man may ſet the poles together in his head, 
and clutch the whole globe at one intellectual graſp. 
Collier on Thought, 
3. To contract; to double the hand, ſo as | ; 3 | i 
a bold Ef My expences in ccach-hire make no ſmall arti- 
210th ag 2%; 208d. cle. : S pectatos. 
Not that I ha tie power to cluteb my hand, 8 5 
Wien his fair angels would ſalute my ns. COACH-HOUSE., u. /. [ coach and house. 
Stabe por:'s King fn. The houie in which the coach is kept 
Crorck. . , {from the verb. from the weather. 
I. he gripe . graſp ; leizure. Le: him lie in the ſtable or the coach - houſe. 
2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the Wet 
1 COACH-MAKER. . . [coach and maker.] 
The artificer whoſe trade is to make 
coaches. 


Herbert hy 


Dryden. 


It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into 
the clniches of à cats L Efirange. 


* 


Hal 


£0» 


mented from that ſup- 
ad the world been coag! vox Mary 
tous jumble, this hypotheſis had been 
m ONS. 8 ON Glanville, 
8 ur TA“T ION. 1. .. [from coagment. ] 
Collection, or coacervation, into one 
maſs ; union; conjunction. 
The third part reſts in the well joining, ce- 
mentingy and coagmentation of words, when it is 
ſmooth, gentle, and ſweet. Ben Jonſon. 
7 
0a GULABLE. ; 
N That which is capable of concretion. 
Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often 
drenched with rain-water, the liquor will then ex- 
tract a fine and tranſparent ſubſtance, coagulable 
into vitriol. Boyle. 


To force into contretions ; as, by the 
affuſion of ſome other ſubſtance, to turn 


__ Roaſted in wrath and fire, 
And thus o'erfized with coagulate gore. Shakeſp 
Vivification ever conſiſteth ” ener attenuate, 
ich the cold doth congeal and coaguluate. 
1 as : Bacon's Nareral Hiftcry. 
Bitumen is found in lumps, or caagulated maſſes, 
in ſome ſprings. Moodrvard's Natural Hiſtory. 
The milk in the ſtomach of calves, which is 
cragulated by the runnet, is again difioived and 
rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. 
- 5 Arbuthnot, 
T, Coa'GULATE.V.#% To run into con- 


cretions, or congelations. 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third 
part ſpirit of wine, and two parts milk, coagulateth 
little, but mingleth; and the ſpirit ſwims not above. 
Bacon. 
About the third part of the oil olive, which 
was driven over into the receiver, did there coagu- 
late into a whitiſh body, almoſt like butter. Boy/e, 


Coacurla'TION. 2. . from coagulate.] 


coagulating; the ſtate of being coagu- 
lated. | | 
t. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the ſubſtance of coagulations is not merely 
faline, nothing diſſolves them but what penetrates 
and relaxes at the ſame time. Arbutbnot. 
Coa'ouLaTIVE. adj. {from coagulate. 
That which has the power of cauſing 


concretion, or coagulation, 

To manifeſt the coagulative power, we have 
ſometimes in a minute arreſted the fluidity of new 
milk, and turned it into a curdled ſubſtance, only 
by cexterouſly mingling with it a few drops of good 
dib of vitriol, © Boyle. 
Coacourla"roR. . , [from coagulate.] 
That which cauſes coagulation. 

Coagulaters of the humours, are thoſe things 
. wiich expel the moſt fluid parts, as in the caſe cf 
Incraiating, or thickening z and by thoſe things 
wiich ſuck up ſome of the fluid parts, as abſorb- 
en's, Arbuthnet. 


COAL. z. J. [col, Sax. hol, Germ, #ole, 
Dut, kul, Daniſh. ] 


1, The common foſſile fewel. 
Coa/is a black, ſulphurous, inflammatory matter, 
dug out of the earth, ſerving for fewel, common 
in Europe, though the Engliſh ccal is of moſt 
repute, One ſpecies of pit-coal is called cannel, 
or carcle coal, which is found in the northern 
counties; hard, gloſly, and light, apt to cleave 
into thin Rakes, and, when kindled, yields a con- 
tinval blaze till it be burnt out. Chambers. 
Cali are ſolid, dry, opake, inflammable ſub- 
ſtances, found in large ſtrata, ſplitting horizontally 
Tore eaſily than in any other direction; of a gloſſy 
hue, ſoft and friable, not fuſible, but eaſily in- 
fimmable, and leaving a large reſiduum of aſhes. 

: Hill en Foſſils. 
Put age, enforc'd, falls by her own conſent; 
Ks ceali to aſhes, when the ſpirit's ſpent, Denham. 


adj. . [from ' coagulate.] 


7 COA'GULATE. v. a. [coagulo, Late] 


1, Concretion; congelation; the act of 


+ 


Com 


We ſhall meet with the ſame mineral lodged in 


coals, that elſewhere we found in,gaarle. 
| | ; Wordeward Natural Hiftory. 
2. The cinder of ſcorched wood; charcoal. 

Whatſoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth 
not again to that it was, may be. called alteratio 
major; as when cheeſe is made of curds, or coals 
of weod, or bricks of earth, Bacon. 

3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 
iden You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the c:al of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailftones in the fun. Shateſprare. 

You have blown this ccal betwixt my lord: and 
me:? | . "Shakeſpeare. 

The rage of jealouſy then fir'd his ſoul, | 
And his face kindled like a burning-coal. Dryden. 

To Coal. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner's care and coſt in buying the wood 
for this ſervice; felling, framing, and piling it to 
be burnt; in fetching the ſame, when it is c:a/-d, 
through ſuch far, foul, and-cumberſome ways. 

 Carew's Survey of - Cornwall, 

Charcoal of roots, coalcd into great pieces, laſts 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon. 

2. To delineate with a coal. 

Marvailing, he ccaled out rhimes upon the wall, 

near to the picture. Comden. 

Coal- BFA R. adj. I coal and black.] Black 
in the higheſt degree; of the colour of 
a coal. . N 

As burning AHrna, from his boiling ſtew, 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrapt in coal-b/ack clouds and filthy ſmoke. 

| 2 Fairy Qucen. 

Ethiopians and negroes become ccal-black from 
fuliginous effloreſcencies, and complexional tinc- 
tures. | 7 ED Brown. 

Ceal-black his colour, but like jet it ſhone 
His legs and flowing tail were white alone. Dryden. 

COAL-BOX, 2. /. [coal and box.] A box to 
carry coals to the fire. 

Leave a pail of dirty water, a coa7-box, a bottle, 
a broom, and ſuch other unſightly things. Svift. 

CoaAL-FISH. 2. J. [aſellus niger. ] A ſpecies 
of beardleſs gadus. | © 
CoaL-MINE. 2. / [coal and mine.] A 

mine in which coals are dug; a coal- 
pit. 

Springs irjure land, that flow from ccal- ines. 

45 ' DErtamer. 
CoAL-PIT. 2. . [from coal and pir.] A 
+ pit made in the earth, generally to a 
great depth, for digging coals. 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the ſink- 
ing of a coalpit. FE ucdevard,. 

COAL-STONE. 7. J. [coal and ffone.] A 
ſort of eannel coal. See Coar. 

Coal-flone flames eaſily, and burns freely; but 

- holds and endures the fire much longer than ccal. 

; Mod uad. 

CoAL-Wwokk. #. . [ccal and wort]: A 
coalery; a place where coals are found. 

There is a vaſt treaſure in the old Englich, from 
whence authors may dia conſtant ſupplies; as our 
officers make their ſureſt temĩts irom the coul-arots 
and the mines. Felton 

Co ALERT. 2. /. [from ccal.] A plac 
where coals are dug. 

Two fine ſtalactitæ were found hanging from a 
black ſtone, at a deſerted vault in Bemwell ccalety. 

W::divard, 

To COALE'SCE. ». 2. [coal;ſee, Latin.] 

1. To unite in maſſes by a ſpontaneous 
approximation to each other. 

When vapours are raiſed, they hinder not the 
tranſparency of the air, being divided into parts 
too ſmall to cauſe any reflection in their ſuperficiesz 
but when they begin to ccaleſce, and couſtitute 


c O A a 


globules, thoſe globules become of a convenient 
ſize to reſlect ſome colours.  Newtone 
2. To grow together; to join. 
Coarlt sCENCE. 2. ſ. [from ccalgſce.] The 
act of coaleſcing; concretion; union. 
COALITION, 2. . [from coaleſco, coalitum, 
Latin.] Union in one maſs or body; 
conjunction of ſeparate parts in one 
whole. . 2 
- The world's a-maſs of heterogeneous conſiſten- 
cies, and every part thereof a ccalitim of diſſin- 
guiſhable varieties, Glarwi/lee 
In the fit c:alition of a people, their proſpect is 
not great: they provide laws for their preſent exi- 
gence, | Hale. 
ITis neceſſay that theſe ſquandered atoms 
ſhould convene and unite into great maſſes: with- 
out ſuch a coaliticn the chaos muſt have reigned to 
all eternity. | Bentley. 


— 
Or c:alp Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dee. Milten. 
CoaPTa'TION. 2. / {from con and apto, 
Lat.] "he adjuitment of parts to each 
other. 3 5 

In a chck, the hand is moved upon the dial, 

the bell is firuck, and the other actions belonging 

. to the engine are performed, by virtue of the ſize, 
ſhape, bigncts, and coapration of the ſeveral parts. 

. Brite. 

The ſame method makes both proſe and verſe 
beautiful, which conſiſts ia the judicious caaptatian 
and ranging of the words. | Brecme. 

To COA RCT. v. a. | coardto, La- 

2° COARCTATE.F tin.) 

1. To ſtraiten; to confine into a narrow 
compaſs. | 

The wind finding the room in the form of a 
the window, Ike pellets, clean through it. Bacen. 

2. To contract power; to reſtrain. 

It a man coar&s himſelf to the extremity of 
an act, he muſt blame and impute it to himſelf, 
that he has thus ccarfed or ftraitened himſelf fe 
far. Ayliffee 

, 
.CoarRcTA'TION. 2. / [from coare.] 
1. Confinement ; reſtraint to a narrow 
ſpace, „ 
' The greateſt winds, if they have no ccarctatian, 
or blow not hollow, give an intericur ſound, Bacon. 
2. Contraction of any ſpace. | 

Straiten the artery never ſo much, provid2d 

the ſides of it do not mezt, the veſizl will continue 

to beat, below or beyond the ccarct᷑a:ion. Ray. 
3. Reſtraĩat of liberty, 

lection is oppoſed not only to coaRtion, but 

alſo to crarctaticn, or determination to one. 


COARSE. a7. 
1. Not refined ; not ſeparated from impu- 
rities or baſer parts. 
5 J feel 
Of what c:ar/+ metal ye are molded. ShoZ:ſpeares 
2. Not {oft or fine: uſed of cloth, of which 
the threads are large. 
3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 
4. Groſs ; not delicate. 
"Tis not the coarjer tye of human law 
That binds their peace. 
5. Inelegant; rude; unpoliſned. 
Praite of Virgil is againſt myſelf, ror preſuming 
to copy, in my coar/e Engliſh, his beautiful exp reſ- 
ſions. ; . Drytene 
5. Not nicely expert; unfiniſhed by art or 
education. | 
Practical rules may be uſefu! to ſuch as are remote 
from advice, and to coſe practitioners, which they 
a2 obliged te make uſe of, Arbutknec, 


Them/7. 
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Co'aly. adj. [from coal.) Containing 
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$. The notch of an arrow. 


coc 
, | ſe of a burgher, fell pre- 
The ſpider, in the 2 drawing cob webs up and 
ſently to Ber ö 4 L'Eftrange, 


down · 


4, Any ſnare, or trap: implying inſi- 


diouſneſs and weaknels. | if 


| he a rope of ſand could twiſt . 

0 e as learned Sorboniſt; 

And weave fine cobavebs fit for ſcull : 

That's empty when the moon is full. Hudibras. 
Chronology at beſt is but a cobaveb law, and he 

broke through it with his weight. Dryden. 
Laws are like cobevebs, which may 22 * 

Ries, but let waſps and hornets break. t — 

J. See Cacao. | 


P 
0 COA. 1. [ 
8 from vo, and 


Cocci'FEROUS. adj. 
feras Lat.] All plants or trees are ſo 
called that have berries. Quincy. 

coc AL. 1. . [ cochinilla, Span. a 
woodlouſe. ] . 

An inſect gathered upon the opuntia, and dried: 
from which a beautiful red colour is extracted. , 
Hill. 

CoculLEaRYe. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a 
ſcrew.] Screwform ; in the form of a 
ſcrew. ; i 5 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy 
ſpires, and cochleary turnings about it, which 
a:reeth with the deicription of the unicorn's horn. 
in Ælian. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co'cHLEATED. adj, | from cochlea, Lat.] 
Of a ſcrewed or turbinated form. 

Two pieces of ftone, truck forth of che cavity of 
the umbilici of ſhells, of the ſame fort with the 


foregoing: they are of a cechleated figure. 
t Moodeuard on Foſſils. 


COCK. z. / [cocc, Saxon; cog, French.] 
J. The male to the hen; a domeſtick fowl, 
remarkable for his gallantry, pride, and 


courage. | 
Cocks have great combs. and ſpurs; hens, little 
or none. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
True cocks o' th' game, 
That never aſk for what, or whom, they fight; 
But turn em out, and ſhew em but a foe, 
Cry liberty, and that's a cauſe of quarrel, Dryden. 
| The careful hen N 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
Ted and defended by the fearleſs cock. 
T homſon's Spring. 
2. The male of any mall To gk MY 
Calves and philoſophers, tygers and ſtateſmen, 
6: ſparcows and coquets, exactly reſemble one 
ancther in the formation of the pineal gland. 
Arbutbnct and Pope. 
3. The weathercock, that ſhews the di- 
rection of the wind by turning. 
You cataraQs and hurricanoes, ſpout 
Till you have drench'd our Reeples, drown's the 
cocks ! Shakeſpeare. 
4. A ſpout to let out water at will, by 
turning the ſtop : the handle had proba- 
bly a cock on the top. Things that were 
contrived to turn, ſeem anciently to have 
had that form, whatever was the reaſon. 
When every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with minſtrelſy, 
I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. Shakeſpeare, 
It were go2d there were a little cock made in the 
belly of the upper glaſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock. 


Pope. 


6. The part of the lock of a gun chat 
ſtrikes with the flint. from On Ital. 
e notch of an arrow. SAinner. Perhaps 


COC 
pecking; but it was, I think, fo called 
when it had not its preſent form.) 
With haſty rage he ſnatch'd | 
His gunſhot, that in holſters watch'd ; 
And bending cock, he levell'd full 
Againſt th' outfide of Talgol's ſkull, Hudibras. 
A ſeven-ſhot gun carries powder and bullets for 
ſeven charges and diſcharges. Under the breech 
of the barrel is one box for the powder; a little 
before the lock another for the bullets; behind 
the cock a charger, which carries the powder from 
the box to a funnel at the further end of the lock, 
Grew. 
7. A conqueror; a leader ; a governing 
man. 
Sir Andrew is the cock of the club fince he left 
us. Adiſon. 
My ſchoolmaſter call'd me a dunce and a fool; 
But at cuifs I was always the cock of the ſchool, 
Sift. 
8. Cockcrowing ; a note of the time in a 
morning. 
We were carouſing till the ſecond cock, Sbaleſp. 
He begins at curfew, and goes till the firſt cock. 
Shakeſpeare. 
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9. A cockboat; a ſmall boat. 
They take view of all fized cocks, barges, and 
fiſhervoats hovering on the coaſt. 
Cæreao's Survey of Cornwall, 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond tail anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock, a buoy, 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight. Shakeſpeare. 
10. A ſmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 
As ſoon as the dew is off the ground, ſpreM the 
hay again, and turn it, that it may withe# on the 
other fide : then handle it, and, if you find it dry, 
make it up into cocks. Mortimer. 
11. The form of a hat. from the comb 
of the cock.] 
You ſee many a ſmart rhetorician turning his 
| hat in his hands, moulding it into ſeveral different 
cocks. „ Aadiſen. 
12. The ſtyle or gnomon of a dial. 
Chambers. 


13. The needle of a balance. 
14. Cock on the Hoop, Triumphant; ex- 
ulting. 
Now I am a friſker, all men on me look; 
What ſhould 1 do but ſet cock on the boop ? 
: Camden's Remains. 
You ll make a mutiny among my gueſts ! 


You will ſet cock a hoop ! Shakeſpeare. 

For Hudibras, who thought h' had won 
The fieid, as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 
With victory was cock a boop. Hudibras. 
To Cock. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſet ere& ; to hold bolt upright as 
a cock holds his head. 

This is that muſcle which performs the motion 
ſo often mentioned by the Latin poets, when they 
talk of a man's cocxing his nofe, or playing the 
rhinoceros. Addiſen. 

Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his ears; 

O'er yonder ſtile fee Lubberkin appears. 

| Gay's Paſtorals. 

Dick would ccck his noſe in ſcorn, 

But Tom was kind and loving. Svifts 
2. To ſet up the hat with an air of petu- 
lance and pertneſs. 

Dick, who thus long had paſſive ſat, 

Here ſtrok'd his chin and cock'd his hat. Pricr. 
An alert young fellow cocked his hat upon a friend 
of his who entered. Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. To mould the form of the hat. 
4+ To fix the cock of a gun ready for 3 
diſcharge. 


near the door of the houſe, which they kept open. 


tom the action, like that of a cock | 


Dryden's Dedication, Æneid. | 


Sorae of them holding: up their piſtols, cocked, | 


COC 


5. To raiſe hay in ſmall heaps. 
_ » Sike mirth in May is meeteſt for to malee, 
| Or ſummer ſhade, under the cor led hay. 
| Spenjer's Paſterals, 
To Cock. v. n. 


1. To ſtrut; to hold up the head, and look 
big, or menacing, or pert. 

Sir Fopling is a fool ſo nicely writ, 

The ladies would miſtake him for a wit; 
And when he ſings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 
I vow, methinks, he 's pretty company. Dryden. 

Every one cocks and ſtruts upon it, and pretends 

to overlook us. Zdijen's Guardian. 
2. To train or uſe fighting cocks. 
Cries out gainſt cockirgy ſince he cannot bet. 
: Ben Jonſen. 
Cock, in compoſition, ſignifies ſmall or 
Intle. | | 
Cocka'pe. . , [from cock.] A ribband 
worn in the hat. 
Co'cCKATRICE. . . [from cock, and 
atten, Sax. a ſerpent.] A ſerpent ſup- 
ſed to riſe from a cock's egg. 

They will kill one another by the look, like 
coc Ratrices. Shake peares, 

This was the end of this little cockatrice of a 
king, that was able to deftroy thoſe thar did not 
eſpy him firſt. : Bacon, 

This c:ckatrice is ſooneſt cruſhed in the ſhell; 
but, if it grows, it turns to a ſerpeat and a dragon. 

Taylor. 

My wife! 'tis ſhe, the very cechatrice ! Cong eve. 

Cock BOAT. 2. /, [cock and boat.} A 
ſmall boat belonging to a ſhip. 

That invincible armada, which having nat fired 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taken a cockbaat of 
ours ac ſea, wandered through the witdernefs of the 
northern ſeas. Bacins 

Did they think it leſs diſhonour to God to be 
like a brute, or a plant, or a cockboat, than to be 
like a man ? Stilling fleets 

Cock BROT R. 2. , Broth made by boil- 
ing a cock. 

Diet upon ſpoon-meats; as veal or coctbratbs 
prepared with French barley. Harvey on Conjump. 

CockcRoO'winG. 2. , [cock and crow.] 
The time at which cocks crow ; the 
morning. 

Ye know not when the maſter of the houſe 
cometh ; at even, or at midnight, or at the c- 
crowing, or in the morning. urk. 

To COCKER. v. a. [ cogueliuer, French. ] 
To cade; to fondle; to indulge. 

Moſt children's conſtitutions are ſpoiled by cacker- 

ing and tenderneſs. Locke on Education. 

He that will give his ſan ſugar plums to make 
him learn, does but authorize his love of pleaſure, 
and cocker up that propentity which he ought to 
ſubdue. Locke on Education. 

Bred a fondling and an heirets, 

Dreſs'd like any Lady May we, 
Coc her d by the ſervants round, 


Was too good to touch tha ground. Soft. 


lows the ſport of cockfighting. 
Cock ER EL. z. . [from coc&. } 
cock. | 
Which of them firſt begins to crow | 
The old cock ?—The cackerel. Shakeſpeare. 
What wilt thou be, young cockercl, when thy 
ſpurs | 
Are grown to ſharpneſs ? : 
Co“ c K RBT. x. , {of uncertain derivation. ] 
A ſeal belonging to the king's cuſtomhouſe: 
likewiſe a ſcroll of parchment, ſealed, and delivered 
by the officers of the cuſtomhouſe to merchants, 
as a warrant that their merchandize is entered. 
4 Cewcll. 
The greateſt profit did ariſe by the cocker of 
| hides; for wool and woolfells Were ever of little 
value in this kingdom. 


Co'cx- 


Co KER. 1. /. [ from cock. ] One who fol- 
A young 


Dryden. | 


Dawics. ; 
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Co'cxFIGHT. 2. /. [cock and fight.) 41 
battle or match of cocks, 6 5 

In cockfights, to make one cock more hardy, and 

the other more cowardly. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 


At the ſeaſons of football and cockfighting, theſe 
little republicks reaſſume their national hatred to 


each other. 


horſeback ; triumphant ; exulting. 
Alma, they ſtrenuouſly maintain, 
Sits cocł horſe on her throne the brain. 


CO'CKLE. n. ſ. [coquille, French. ] 
1. A ſmall teſtaceous fiſh, 


It is a cockle or a walnut ſheil, 


many, nor ſo quick, ienfes as a man. 
Three common cc ſhells, out of gravel pits. 


Moc goard. 


2. A little or young cock. Obſolete. 
They bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and ſo ſtate, 
As cockle on his dunghil} crowing crank. 

Spenſer's Paſtarals. 
 Co'cxLE-STAIRS. 2. /. Winding or ſpiral 
fairs. Chambers. 
 Co'ckLE. n. / [coccel, Saxon; /oliimr, 

æixania, Lat.] A weed that grows in 
corn, the ſame with cornroſe; a ſpecics 
of poppy. 


In ſoothing them, we nouriſh *gainſt our ſenate 


The cocile of rebellion, inſolence, jedition. Shak. 
Good ſeed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The ſoil's diſeaſe, and into cockle ſtrays. Derne. 


To Cockle, v. a. [from cectle.) To 
contract into wrinkles, like the ſhell of 


a cockle. | 
Show'rs ſoon drench the camblet's cocked g ain. 


Gay. 
.Co'cxLED. adj. [from cock/e.] Shelled ; 
or perhaps ccchleate, turbinated. 
Love's feeling is more ſoft and :tentibie 
Than are the tender horns of ccc d ſnails. Shak. 
.Co'cxLOFT. . . [cock and lt.] The 
rcom over the garret, in which fowls 
are ſuppoſed to rooſt; unleſs it be rather 
corrupted from cop/of7, the cop or top of 
the houſe. 


If the loweſt floors already burn, 

Cocklfis and garrets ſoon will take their turn. 
Dryden's Fuveral, 

My garrets, or rather my cec#/sfts indeed, are 

very indiiterently furniſhed ; but they are rooms to 

lay lumber in. Sevift. 

Co'ckMaASTER. . , [cock and maſter. 
One that breeds game cocks. 

A teckirgfter' bought a partridge, and turned it 

among the lighting cocks, L* Eftrange. 

Cock HAT CH mn. / [cock and match.] 

Cockſight for a prize. 

At the ſame time that the heads of parties 
preferve towards one another an outward thew of 
good breeding, their tools will not ſo much as 
mingle at a cockmatch. 

Though quail-fighting is what is moſt taken 
notice of, they had doubtleſs cockmatches alto. 

| Arbutl not and Pepe. 


Cob KN EY. u. /. [A word of which the 

original is much controverted. The 

French uſe an expreſſion, pats de co- 
caigne, for a country of dainties : 

Paris eſi pour un riche un pais de co- 

caigne. Boileau. 

Of this word they are not able to ſet- 


tle the original. It appears, whatever 
. . was its firſt ground, to be very ancient, | 


being mentioned in an old Normanno- 
Saxon poem ; | | 


Addiſun. 
Co'ckHoRsE. adj. [cock and Horſe.] On 


Prior. 


Shake(prare, 

We may, I think, from the make of an oytter, 
er cecile, reaſonably conclude, that it has not to 
Locke. 


Addiſon, 4 


coc | 
Far in ſee by weſt Spayng, 
Is a lond yhote cocayng. | 


Nunc coguin, coguine: quæ olim apud 
Gallos, otio, gulæ, et ventri deditos, 
ignavum, ignavam, deſidioſum, defedin/am, 
ſegnem, ſignificabant. Hinc arbanos, ut- 


cockneys, vocabant. Et poeta hic noſter 
in monachos & moniales, ut ſegne ge- 
nus hominum qui, deſidiæ dediti, ventri 
indulgebant, & coquinæ amatores erant, 
male volentiſſime invehitur; monaſteria 
& monaſticam vitam inde ſcriptione ter- 
re cockainee parabolice perſtringens.] 
I. A native of London, by way of con- 
tempt. | | | 
So the cockney did to the eeis, when ſhe put 
them i' th' paſty alice. Shakeffpcarc's King Lear. 
For who is ſuch a cecirey in his heart, 
Proud of the plenty of the ſouthern part, 
To ſcorn that union, by which w2 may 
Boaſt *twas his countryman that writ this play? 
. Dorſet. 
The c:c&ncy, travelling into the country, is fur- 
prized at many common practices of rural affairs. 
| a Watts. 
2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, 
deſpicable citizen. 
I am afraid this great lubber the world will 
proye a coc. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Co'ckPIrT. 2. ,. [cock and pit.] 
1. The area where cocks fight. 
Can this cockpit hold _ 
The vaſty field of France? Shakeſpeare. 
And now have I gained the cockpit of the weſtern 
world, and academy of arms, for many years. 


Horocl's Vocal Fort. 
2. Aplace on the lower deck of a man of 
war, where are ſubdiviſions for the pur- 
ſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. Harris. 
Co'cx*s-COMB. 2. . [cock and comb.] A 
plant. | 
Co'cx's-HEAD, 2. , A plant, named alſo 
ſainfoin, | Miller. 
Co'cKsnurT. 7. / [from cock and four. ] 
The cloſe of the evening, at which time 
poultry go to rooſt. | 
Surrey and himſelf, 


Much about cock/>ut time, from troop to troop 
Went through the army. Shakeſpeare. 


Co'cksPUR. #. . | cock and pur.] Vir- 
ginian hawthorn. A ſpecies of medlar. 
Miller. 


Co'CKSURE. adv. [from cock and ſure. 
Confidently certain ; without fear or 
difidence. A word of contempt. 

We ſteal, as in a caſtle, cockſure. Shakeſpeare. 

I thought myſelf cockfure of his horſe, which he 
readily promiſed me. . Pope's Letters. 
Co'cxsWAIN. z. . [coxxppaine, Saxon.] 
The officer who has the command of 
the cockboat. Corruptly Coxon. 
Co'cKweEeD. . /. [from cock and aveed.] 
The name of a plant, called alſo Dit- 
tander, or Pepperwort. | 
Cocoa. z. . | cacactal, Span. and there- 


fore more properly written cacao. ] 

A ſpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies. The bark of the nut is made 
into cordage, and the ſhell into drinking bowls. 
'The kernel affords them a wholeſome food, and 
the milk contained in the ſhell a cooling liquor, 


| | The leaves are uſed for thatching their houtes, 224 


On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : | 


pote a ruſticis laboribus ad vitam ſeden- 
tariam et deſidioſam avocatos, pagani 
noſtri olim cotaignes, quod nunc ſcribitur 


e 


are wrought into baſkets. 
The cacas or chocolate nut js a fruit of Rips, 
long figure; is compoſed of a thin but hard - 
woody coat or ſkin, of a dark blacki, ” 
and of a dry kernel, filling up its re 
fleſhy, dry, firm, and fattiſh to the touch, gr 
duſky colour, an agreeable ſmell, and à 0 ? 
and peculiar taſte. It was unknown to LEO 
diſcovery of America. The tree is of the dick. 
neſs of a man's leg, and but a few feet in 3 
its bark rough, and full of tubercles: 5 9 
leaves ſix or eight inches long, half 2 ” 
breadth, and pointed at the ends, The pe: 
are ſucceeded by the fruit, which is large and oh 
long, reſembling a cucumber, tive, ſix, _ Cob 
inches in length, and three or four in kicks. 
when fully ripe, of a purple colour, Wirkin 15 
cavity of this fruit are lodged the . 3 
uſually about thirty in number. Hill's Mz, 11% 
Amid' thoſe orchards of the ſun, I, 
Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl, 
And from the palm to draw its freſhening u 


olour; 
cavity, 


ine, 


h Their. 
Co'cTILE. adj, [cofilis, Lat.] Made by 
baking, as a brick. 
Co'cTiON. 2. . [cofiv, Lat.] The 28 
of boiling. 
The diſeaſe is ſometimes attended with expec. 
toration from the lungs, and that is taken off by 4 
coction and reſolution of the feveriſn matter, or ter. 
minates in ſuppurations or a gangrene. 
Arbutbnat en Di. 
COD. 


S x. /. [aſellus.] A ſea fi. 


COD. 2. /. Icodde, Saxon.] Any caſe 
or huſk in which ſeeds are lodged. 
Thy corn thou there may'ſ ſafely ſow, 
Where in full cods laſt year rich peaſe did grow. 
* ih 
They let peaſe lie in ſmall heaps as they x6 
reaped, till they find the hawm and cd dry, 
| . Mertiner's Huſbandry, 


70 Cop. v.-. [from the noun.] To in- 


cloſe in a cod. 
All codded grain being a deſtroyer of weeds, an 
improver of land, and a preparer of it for other 


2. A book of the civil law. | 
Wie find in the Theodoſian and Juſlinian ca? 
the intereſt of trade very well provided fur. 
: | Arbuthn:t on Cinm 
Indentures,; cov'nants, articles they draw, 
Large as the fields themſelves; and larger far 


Than civil codes with all their gloſſes are. 
Pofe's Sat. 


Co DIe IL. 2. . [codicillus, Latin. An 


appendage to a will. 
Ihe man ſuſpects his lady's crying 
Was but to gain him to appoint her, 
By cedicit, a larger jointure. Pricr. 
Cop iL L E. 1. /. [codille, Fr. codillo, Span. 
A term at ombre, when the game 18 
_ 3 
She ſees, and trembles at th' approaching il; 
uſt in the jaws of ruin, and codice. 
5 | 5 Pope's Rape of the Lal. 
To CO DLE. v. a. [coquo, coftulo, Lit. 
Skinner.) To parboil ; to ſoften by the 


heat of water. 

Co'piinxc. 2. /, [from To codle.] An 

apple generally codled, to Le mixed 

with milk. 3 
In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, early 

pears and plums in fruit, gennitings and c 


Bacon's Eſſ-y% 
Their 


crops. i Mirtiner. 

Cop pE RS, 2. , [from cod.) Gatherers of 
peaſe. %% AG 1 

Cope. . .. [codex, Latin.] 

I. A book. 


If once 


He'll y 


Cor QU 
tate 
77 (O! 
reſtra 

Pun! 
this pr: 


Their entertainment at = e f 
rev'ling with delight. 
ſn cream and W King's Cookery. 
ic lie all winter in a gravel walk, ſouth of 
1 hedge Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
a c:dling e ks 6 his li . : . N 
Would ſtraight become a golden pippin. wift. 
CorpricacY. #. J Leon and efficacia, | 
Lat.] The power of ſeveral things 
acting together to produce an effect. N 
we cannot in general infer the efficacy of thoſ- 

s or cveſfcacy particular in medications, 

drs or e Heaq 5 . Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 
corrrreikxex. . J. [con and. efficio, 
Lain.] Cooperation; the ſtate of acting 
torether to ſome fingle end. 

Fs managing and carrying on of this work, by 
the 1pirits, inſtrumental coefficiency, requires that | 
they be kept together, without diſtinction or. diilt- 
pat en. : Wo Glanville's Scepfis. 

CorrriclENT. . J. [ con and efficiens, 
Latin, ] s 1 83 5 8 8 BET 

|. That which unites its action with the 
action of another. 3 

2. In algebra.] Such numbers, or given 
quantities, that are put before letters, 
or unknown quantities, into which let- 
ters they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied, 
and ſo do make a rectangle or product 
with the letters; as, 4 a, bx, cxx; 
where 4 is the co-efficient of 44, 6 of 
bx, and c of c xx. Chambers. 

4. In fluxions. | 

The c:-fcicnt of any generating term (in fluxi- 
ons) is the quantity ariſing by the diviſion of that 
term, by the generated quantity. . Chambers. 

CorLiack Paſſion. [ z01Aigty the belly.] 
A diarrhoea, or flux, that ariſes from the 
indigeſtion or putrefaction of food in the 
tomach and bowels, whereby the ali- 
ment comes away little altered from 
what 1: was when eaten, or changed like 
corrupted ſtinking fleſh. Quincy. 

CormpTion. z. . [coemptio, Lat.] The 
act of buying up the whole quantity of 
any thing, = 

Monopo.ies and ceemption of wares for reſale, 
where they are not reſtrained, are great means to 
enrich, 1 Bacon's Efays. 

, o . 

Cor CAL. adi. [from con and egualis, 
Lat.] Equal; being of the ſame rank |. 
or dignity with another. 

Henry che Fifth did ſometime propheſy, 
If once he came to be a cardinal, 
Hell make his cap coegual with the crown. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
, a 

CorguatTy. x. /. [from cocgual.] The 
late of being equal. | 

75 COE RCE w. a. ¶ coerceo, Latin.] To 
teltrain; to keep in order by force. 

Puniſhments are manifold, that they may coerce 

| Aytifte's Parergon. 

Cor gciLk. adj. | from coerce.] L 

1. That may be reſtrained. 

9 ' . 

: That ought to be refrained. 

** ACION, . / [from coerce.) Penal 

ierant z check. 

et 200 en or Execution of the ſentence in ec- 

MS In courts, is only by excommunication of 

255 n contumacious. Hale's Common Laæv. 
government has ecercicn and animadverſion upon 


He let 


— 


10 .nend;.. 5 
this DI Ae ſort. 


ſuch ac nog , ; 0 
C125 neglect their duty ; without which coe cive 


* 


ner, al : : 
Peer, all gavernment is toothleſs and precarious. 


Cor ac E. adj. [from coeree.] 


South. 


COE 


1. That which has the power of laying | | n 
c | 1. To exiſt at the ſame time. 


reſtraint. 

All things, on the ſurface ſpread, are bound 
By their coercive vigour to the ground! Blackmore. 

2. 'That which has the authority of re- 

ſtraining by puniſhment. 

For miniſters to ſeek that themſelves might 
haue coercive power over the church, would have 
Leen hardly conſtrued. Hocker, Preface. 


The virtues of a general, or a king, are pru- |. 


dence, counſel, active fortitude, 'coercive power, 
awful command, and the exerciſe of magnanimity, 
as well as juſtice. | Dryden. 
Corsst'NTIAIL, adj. [con and effentia, La- 
tin.] Participating of the ſame eſſencè. 
'The Lord our God is but one God, in which in- 
diviſible unity we adore the Father, as being alto- 
gcther of himſelf; we glorify that conſubſtantial 
Word, which is the Son; we bleſs and magnity 
that cce//eriial Spirit eternally proceeding from 
boch, Walch is the Holy Ghoſt. Hooker. 
COESSENTIA'LITY. 2. /. from coeſſential.] 
Participation of the ſame eſſence. 
Cop TAN EOUs. adj. [wn and ætas, Latin.) 
Of the 1iame age with another: with 20. 
Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their ſn coctu- 
nes unto both. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Every fault hath penal effects, coetanecus to the 
"i : Co. 
Through the body every member ſuſtains an- 
other; and all are ccetancous, becaule none can ſub- 
ſiit alone. Bentiey's Sermons, 
COETE"RNAL. adj. [cen and æternus, Lat.] 
Equally eternal with another. 
Or of the eternal cee erna b am! 
| Mil:on's Paradiſe Loft. 
COETE'RNALLY. ady, | trom coeternal. | 
In a ftate of equal eternity with an- 
other, | 
Arius had diſhonoured his creternally begotten 
Son. | Is Hooker. 
CoETERNITY. 2. / [from coeternal.] 
Having exiſtence 4rom eternity equal 
with another eternal being. 8 
The eternity of the Son's generation, and his 
cceternity and conſubttantiality witn che Father, 
when he came down from heaven, nd was incar- 
nate. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
COE'VAL. adj. [ coevus, Latin.] 
1. Of the ſame age. | 
Even his teeth and white, like a young flock, 
Coewval, and new-ſhorn, from the clear brook 


a 


Recent. | ; ; > Prior. 
2. Of the ſame age with another: follow- 


ed by with, 
This religion cannot pretend to be coewal qvith 
man. Hale. 


The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the 
diurnal of the earth upon its own axis, by the very 
hypotheſis, are coval tb the former. Bentley. 

Silence, cabal with eternity! 

Thou wert, ere nature Arit began to be: 
*Twas one vaſt nothing all, and all ſlept faſt in 
thee ! Pepe. 
3. Sometimes by to. | 

Alchough we had no monuments of religion an- 
Cienter than idolatry, we have no reaſon to con- 
clude that idolatrous religion was coewa/ to mankind, 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Coe'val: z. . [from the adjective.] A 
contemporary ; but properiy one not 
only living at the ſame time, but of the 


{ame time of lite. 
As it were not enough to have outdone all your 
coc vais in wit, you will excel them in good- nature. 
Pope. 
Cor'vous. adj 
the ſame age. 
Then it ſhould: not have been the firſt, as ſup- 
poſing ſome other thing ccevcus to it. South, 


p [ corvur, Lat.] One of | 


L 


C O F 
To Coex1'sT. v. 1. [con and exiſto, Latin. ] 


The three ſtars that coexiſt in heavenly conſtella- 
tions, are a multitude of ſtars- Hale's Orig. of Mank. 
Or ſubſtances no one has any clear idea, farther 
than of certain ſimple ideas coexiſting . 2 
| ce. 


2. Followed by wth. 


It is ſufficient that we have the idea of the 
length of any regular periodical appearances, which 
we can in our minds apply to duration, with 


which the motion or appearance never coexiſted. 
; Locke. 


Coexi'sTENCE. 2. / [from coexiſt.] 
1. Having exiſtence at the ſame time with 


another: with 70. 
Locke, who in the preceding lines has 
coexiſted with, has here coexiſtence to. 
The meaſuring of any duration, by ſome mo- 
tion, depends not on the real ceexiſtence of that 
thing to that motion, or any other periods of re vo- 
lution. Locke. 
2. More commonly followed by ww. 
We can demonit.ate the being of God's eternal 
ideas, and their coexiftence with him. Crew's Cf. 
COEXI'STENT. adj. [from coexiſt. ] 


1. Having exiſtence at the ſame time with 


another: with 70. 

To the meaſuring the duration of any thing 
by time, it is not requiſite that that thing ſhould 
be cocxi/ient to the motion we meaſure by, or any 
other periodical revolution. Locke. 


2. Sometimes auth. 


This proves no antecedent neceſſity, but _— | 
b 


Bramball's Anſwer to Hobbes. 


with the act. 


Time is taken for ſo much of duration as is 


ccexiſtint with the motions of the great bodies of 
the univerſe, Locke. 
All that one point is either future or paſt, and 


no parts are ccexiſtent or contemporary 4vith its 
Bentley. 
To CorxTe ND. v. a. [con and extendo, 
Latin. ] To extend to the ſame ſpace or 
duration with another. 5 
Every motion is, in ſome ſort, coextended with 
the bod moved. | Grew's Ceſmologia. 
CoexTE"NnS10N. . . [from coextend.] The 
act or ſtate of extending to the ſame ſpace 

or duration with another. | 
Ihwugh it be a ſpirit, I find it is no inconveni- 
ence to have ſome analogy, at leait of ccextenſian, 
with my body. Hale. 
COFFEE. . / [It is originally Arabick, 
proncunced caheu by the Turks, and 
cahuah by the Arabs.] The tree is a 
ſpecies of Arabick jeſſamine. 5 
It is found to ſucceed as well in the Caribbee 
iſlands as in its native place of growth : but whe- 
ther the coffre produced in the Weſt Indies will 


prove as good as that from Mocha in Arabia, 
Miller. 


Felix, time will diſcover. 
Corr denotes a drink prepared from the 
berries, very familiar in Europe for theſe eighty 
years, and among the Turks for one hundred and 
fifty. Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who 
brought it into France; and a Greek ſervant, 
called Paſqua, brought into England by Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make 
his coffee, firſt ſet up the profeſſion of coffeeman, 
and introduced the drink among us. Chambers, 


They have in Turky a drink called cee, made : 


of a berry of the ſame name, as black as ſoot, and 
of a ſtrong ſcent, but not aromatical z which they 
take, beaten into powder, in water, as hot as they 
can drink it. This drink comforteth the brain 
and heart, and helpeth dige Won. Bacon. 
To part her time 'twixt reading and bohea, 
Or o'er cold cee trifle with the ſpoon. Pope. 


Corr EEHOUSE. x. / [coffee and h,] A 


houſe of entertainment where coffee is 
ö | 10 ſold, 
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fold, and the gueſts are ſupplied with | To Corn. v. 4. [from the non. To 


news-papers. - 
A ten, from cofſrehbouſe or play 
Returning, finiihes the day. Prior. 
It is a point they do not concern themleives 
about, farther than perhaps as a ſubject in a cofec- 
| Hor ſe. Swift. 
Co'rrFEEMAN,. z. /. [coffee and man.) One 
that keeps a coffee-houle. | 
Conſider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did 
ever you hear that they preferred a coffeeman to 
Ageſilaus ? 2 | Addiſon. 
Cor FEB POT. 2. J. [coffee and pot.] The 
covered pot in which coffee is boiled. 
C OFFER. 2. /. [copne, Saxon.] 
1. A cheſt generally for keeping money. 
Two iron coffers hung on either fide, 
With precious metal full as they could hold, 
| | Fairy Queen, 
The lining of his coffers ſhall make coats 
To deck our ſoldiers tor theſe Iriſh wars. 
Shak:ſpcarc's Richard II. 
If you deſtroy your governour that is wealthy, 
you muſt chuſe another, who will fill his cefers 
out of what is left. 
2. Treaſure. 
He would diſcharge it without any burthen to 
the queen's coffers, for honour ſake. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


3. [In architecture.] A ſquare depreſſure 


in each interval between the modillions 
of the Corinthian cornice, uſually filled 
with ſome enrichment. Chambers. 
4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment 
acroſs a dry moat, from ſix to ſeven foot 


deep, and from fixteen to eighteen 


broad ; the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raiſed two foot above 
the level of the moat ; which little ele- 
vation has hurdles laden with earth for 
its covering, and ſerves as a parapet 
with embraſures. Chambers. 

To Co'FrER. uu. a. [from the noun.] To 
treaſure up:in cheſts. 


Treaſure, as a war might draw forth, ſo a peace 
ſucceeding might coffer up. Bacin's Henry VII. 


Co'rFERER of the King's Household. u. f. 
A principal officer of his majeſty's court, 
next under the comptroller, that, in the 
compting-houſe and elſewhere, hath a 
ſpecial overſight of other officers of the 
houſehold, for their good demeanour in 
their offices, Covell. 


1. The box or cheſt in which dead bodies 


C0 FFIN. . , [cofin, French.) 


are put into the ground. It is uſed both 


of wood and other matter. 
He went as if he had been the cœſin that carried 
himſelf to his ſepulchre. Sidney. 
| Not a flower ſweet 
On my black coffin let there be ſtrown. | 
| Shateſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
| One fate they ac 
The ſhip their coffin, and the ſea their grave. Wall. 
The joiner is fitting ſcrews to your coffin. Swift. 
2. A mould of paſte for a pye. 
Of the paſte a coffin will I rear, 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads. 
Sbakeſpeare. 


3. A paper caſe, in form of a cone, uſed 
by grocers, | 


4. In farriery. 


CorFin of a borſe, is the whole hoof of the foot 
above the coronet, including the coffin bone. The 
ccffin bone is a ſmall ſpongy bone, incloſed in the 
midſt of the hoof, and poſſeſſing the whole form 
of the foot. Farricr's Dif. 


. 


 DEſirange. | 


| 


} 


incloſe in a coffin, 
rn thou have laugh'd had I come coffin*d 
ome, 
That weep'ſt to ſee me triumph? Shak. Coriolanus. 
Let me lie 
In priſon, and here be ceſſin d, when I die. Donne. 
Co'FFINMAKER. 2. /. [coffin and maker. ] 
One whoſe trade is to make coffins. 
Where will be your ſextons, coffinmakers, and 
plummers ? Tetler. 
To COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain ori- 
ginal, derived by Skinner from cogueliner, 
rench.] | | 
1. To flatter ; to wheedle ; to ſooth by adu- 
latory ſpeeches. 
I'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home beloy'd 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
2. To Cod a die. To ſecure it, ſo as to 
direct its fall; to falſify. 
But then my ſtudy was to cg the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ſice. 
| | Dryden's Per. Satires. 
For guineas in other men's breeches, 
Your gameſters will palm and will cog. Swift. 
Ye gallants of Newgate,.whoſe fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, Sæoift. 
3. To obtrude by 
The outcry lis, that I abuſe his demonſtration 
by a falfification, by ceggixg in the word. 
Tilletſon, Preface. 
the word to ſerve my turn. 
Stilling fleet. 
Fuſtian tragedies, or inſipid comedies, have, by 
concerted applauſes, been cogged upon the town for 
maſterpieces. Dennis. 
To Cod. v. n. To lye; to wheedle. 
Now ſtealeth he, now will he crave; 
And now will he coſen and cop. Trſſer. 
Mrs. Ford, I cannot cg; I cannot prate, Mrs. 
Ford: now ſhall I fin in my with. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wi indſor. 
COG. 2. J. The tooth of a wheel, by which 
it acts upon another wheel. 
To Cod. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To fix cogs 
in a wheel. | | 
Co'cency. 2. , [from cogent.) Force; 
ſtrength ; power of compelling ; con- 
viction. * 
Maxims and axioms, principles of ſcience, be- 
cauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppoſed in- 
nate; although nobody ever ſhewed the foundation 
of their clea:neſs and cogencys Locke. 
CO'GENT. adj. [cogens, Latin.] Forci- 
ble; refiftleſs ; convincing ; powerful; 
having the power to compel conviction, 
Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior. 
They have contrived methods of deceit, one re- 
pugnant to another, to evade, if poſſible, this moſt 
cogent proof of a Deity. Bentley. 


Co'cenTLY. adv. [from cogent.) With 
reſiſtleſs force; forcibly ; ſo as to force 
conviction. 


I have cogge 0 


They forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as | 


weak or fallacious, which our own exiſtence, and 
the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, offer ſo clearly 
and cogently to our thoughts. Locke. 


Co“ ER. 1. /. [from To cog.) A flat- 
terer; a wheedler, 

Co'6GLESTONE. 7. , [cuogole, Ital.] A 
little ſtone ; a ſmall pebble. Shiner, 

Co'c1TABLE, adj. [from cogito, Latin.) 
'That which may be thought on ; what 
may be the ſubje& of thought. 

To CO'GITATE. v. z. [cagito, Lat.] To 
think. Dia, 

CogiTa'TONn. 2. / [cogitatio, Latin. | 


Aren . Kay WB 


cog 


t. Thought: ; the act of thinking, 
aving their copitations dar : 
ſtrangers from the life of God, np and ben 
which is in them. e nnd 
; A picture puts me in mind of 2 Props 
intention of the mind, in ſeeing, is carried ty 
object repreſented 3 Which is no more than : 
cogitationy or apprehenſion of the perſon, Srl 
This Deſcartes proves that brutes have 1 
tation, becauſe they could never be brought u 
nity their thoughts by any artificial ſigns, ly. 
f Ra 1 
Theſe powers of cogitation, and — 1 a 
ſation, are neither inherent in matter 23 fuch r 
e g td matter by any motion and modifiuin 
of its | ' 
2. Purpoſe ; reflection previous to aal a 
The king, perceiving that his defire; were ir 
temperate, and his cogitations vaſt and irie * 
began not to brook him well. Bacon: 2 Vi 
3. Meditation; contemplation ; menu 
ſpeculation. 
On ſome great charge employ'd 
He ſeem'd, or fixt in cogitation deep. Mile. Par. 
Co GITATIVE, adj. | from cogito, Latin, 
1. Having the power of thought and te. 
flection. 
If theſe powers of cogitation and ſenſation 2 
neither inherent in matter, nor acquirable to mz. 
ter, they proceed from ſome cogitative ſubſtance 
, which we call ſpirit and ſoul. Bertly, 
2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 
The earl had the cloſer and more r:ſeryed con. 
tenance, being by nature more cegitative. Wy, 
Co NATION. 2. J. ¶ cognatio, Latin.) 
1. Kindred ; deſcent from the ſame origi. 
nal. 25 
Two vices I ſhall mention, as being of near cy. 
nation to ingratitude; pride, and hard-heartednei, 


or want of compaſſion. Suuth, 


Let the criticks tell me what certain ſenſe they 
could put upon either of theſe four words, by ther 
mere cognation with each other. Watts inthe Mil, 

2. Relation; participation of the ſame m. 
ture, | 

He induceth us to aſcribe effects unto cauſes af 
no cognations _ Brown's Vulgar Errar, 

CocnisEe”. 2. . [In law.] He to when 
a fine in lands or tenements is acknoy- 
ledged. | Coue!, 
Co'GnisouR. 2. / [In law.] Is he that 
paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine in land 
or tenements to another. Cuil. 
COGNITION. 2. /. [cognitio, Latin. 
| Knowledge ; complete conviction, 

I will not be myſelf, nor have cognition 

Of what I feel: I am all patience. 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Criſiits 

God, as he created all things, ſo is he beyonl 
and in them all; not only in power, as under his 
ſubjection; or in his preſence, as in his cegritun; 
but in their very eſſence, as in the ſoul ot tier 
cauſalities. Brown's Vulgur Fru. 

Coco xITIVE. adj. | from cognitus, Latin. 
Having the power of knowing. 
VUaleſs the underſtanding employ and exercifc 10 
cognitive or apprehenſive power abcut theſe terms, 
h 
there can be no actual apprehenſion of them. 
South's Serm ts 
Co'onizaBLE. adj. [cognoiſable, Fr.) 
1. That falls under judicial notice. 
2. Liable to be tried, judged, or ex 
; mined. : g : 
Some are merely of eccleſiaſtical cognizan®s 
others of a mixed nature, Gab ws are _ " 
1 i d ſecular courts» 
both in the eccleſiaſtical an % er Pare 
Co'ontzANcCE. 2. f. [conmijance, 75. 
1. Judicial notice; trial; judicial au 


1 ity. | it 


con 
18 worth the while, however, to cenfider how 


om diſcountenance and prevent thoſe evils 


J ch che law can take no cognizance of. IL Eftr. 


whi 


cognizance of. 

The mora 
circumſtances Wan 
nizance of the laws 


s A badge, 


Andatt 
Rood, in a ſeem! 


ting to work it up for the cog- 


y manner, in their livery coats, 
; :2ances, ranged on both ſides, and made 
3 bow. 5 | Bacon's Henry VII. 


Theſe were the proper W N and coat- arms ; 
of the tribes, rowon's Vulgar Errours. 


COGNO'MINAL. adj. [cognomen, Lat.] 
Haring the ſame name. | 
Nor do thoſe animals more reſemble the crea- | 
tures on earth, than they on carth the conſtella- 
tions which paſs under animal names in heaven; 
nor the dog-fiſh at ſea much more make out the 
dog of the land, than his cogneminal or nameſake | 
in the heavens. Brown's . ulgar Erroaurs. 
CooxnoMINA TION. 2. J [cognomen, 16 
tin.] | 2 | 
1. A ſurname; the name of a family. 
2, A name added from any accident or 
quality. | 
Pompey deſerved the name Great: Alexander, 
of the ſame cognominacion, was generaliſſimo of 
Greece. Brown, 


COGNO'SCENCE. 2. J. [ cogno/eo, Lat.] 
Knowledge; the ſtate or act of knowing. 
| Die. 
Cocx0'sc1BLE. adj. [ cognoſco, Lat.] That 
may be known; being the object of 
knowledge. 55 
The ſame that is ſaid for the redundance of mat- 
ters intelligible and cognoſcible in things natural, 
may be applied to things artificial. | 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
7, COHA'BIT. v. ». {cobabito, Latin. ] 
1, Todwell with another inthe ſame place. 
The Philiſtines were worſted by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a con- 
quering army: they were not able to cobabit with 
that holy things South, 
2, To live together as huſband and wife. 
He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet 
had a deſign to cobabit with her as ſuch. 

- Fiddes's Sermons. 
Cons BTA NT. n. . [from cohabit.Y An 
inhabitant of the ſame place. 

The oppreſſed Indians proteſt againſt that hea- 
ven where the Spaniards are to be their cobabitants. 

8 Decay of Piety, 
CoraBlTA'TION. 2. , [from cohabir.] 
. The act or ſtate of inhabiting the ſame 

place with another. 


5. The itate of living together as married 
perſons. . 

Which defect, though it could not evacuate a 
marriage after cohabitation, and actual conſumma- 
ton, yet it was enough to make void a contract. 
| h Bacon's Henry VII. 

Monſieur Brumars, at one hundred and two 
Ne died for love of his wife, who was ninety- 
u at her death, after ſeventy years cobabitaticn. 
c : | Tatler. 

AIR. 2. J. [coberes, Lat.] One of 

feveral among whom an inheritance is 
divided. | 
New perſons, and widows, and virgins, are 
n Cheirs in the inheritance of Jeſus, if they live 
within the laws of their eſtate. Taylor's Holy Living. 
Cone IR ESS. . . [from cobeir.] A wo- 

man who has an equal ſhare of an inhe- 


TItance with other women. | 


Addiſon. | 


by which any one is known. 
he king's going away the earl's ſervants | 


* 


jneſs or miſery, in converſe with others, de- 


hich human laws can take no | 
1 South. | 


crime is completed, there are only | 


| ing. Shakeſpear e. 
4. To agree. 
» , . 
R . . a 
| pea eee ; 1. . [coherentia, Latin, ] 


z. Suitable to ſomething elſe ; regularly 


Vor. I. 


5 


f 


C 0 H 
7 COHE RE. v. 2. [cohereo, Latin.] 
r. To ſtick together; to hold fait one to 
another, as parts of the ſame maſs. 
Two pieces of marble, having their ſurface ex- 
ly plain, polite, and applied to each other in 
ſuch a manner as to intercept the air, do cobere 
firmly together as one, codaward. 
We find that the force, whereby bodies cobere, 
is very much greater when they come to imme 
diate contact, than when they are at ever ſo ſmall 
a finite diſtance. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. | 
None want a place; for all, their centre found, 
Hung to the goddeſs, and cober d around; | 
Not cloſer, orb in orb conglob'd, are ſeen 
The buzzing bees about their duſky queen, 
| Pope's Dunciad. 


2. To be well connected; to follow, re- 


gularly in the order of diſcourſe. 


3. To ſuit; to fit; to be fitted to. 


Had time caber d with place, or place with wiſh- | 


1. That Rate of bodies in which their 
parts are joined together, from what 
cauſe ſoever it proceeds, ſo that they 
reſiſt divulſion and ſeparation ; nor can 
be ſeparated by the ſame force by which 
they might be ſimply moved, or, being 
only laid upon one another, might be 
parted again. Quinq. 

The preſſure of the air will not explain, nor can 
be a cauſe of, the coberence of the particles of air 
themſelves. Locke. 

Matter is either fluid or folid ; words that may 
comprehend the middle degrees between extreme 
fixedneſs and ceberency, and the moſt rapid inteſ- 
tine motion. Bentley. 

2. Connection; dependency ; the relation 
of parts or things one to another. 

It ſhall be no trouble to find each controverſy's 
reſting- place, and the coherence it hath with things, 
either on which it dependeth, ar which depend on 
it. : Hooker, Preface. 

Why between ſermons and faith ſhould there be 
ordinarily that coherence, which cauſes have with 
their uſual effects? Hooker. 


3- The texture of a diſcourſe, by which | 
one part follows another regularly and 
naturally. | 


4. Conſiſtency in reaſoning, or relating, | 


fo that one part of the diſcourſe daes 
not deſtroy or contradict the reſt. 
Coherence of difcourſe, and a direct tendency of 
all the parts of it to the argument in hand, are 
moſt eminently. to be found in him. | 
Locke's Preface to St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
CohE RENT. adj. [coherens, Latin. 
1. Sticking together, ſo as to reſiſt ſepa- 
ration. 
By coagulating and diluting, that is, making 
their parts more or leſs coherent. 
Where all muſt fall, or not coherent be; 
And all that riſes, rite in due e Fe 
Pope's Efſay on Man. 
2. Connected; united. a 


The mind proceeds from the knowledge it ſtands | 


poſſeſſed of already, to that which lies next, and 
is coberent to it, and ſo on to what it aims at. 
Locke. 


adapted. 
Inftrut my daughter, 
That time and place, with this deceit fo lawful, 


May prove coberent. Shak. All's well that ends well. | 
4. Conſiſtent; not contradiRory to itſelf. 


A coberent thinker, and a ſtrict reaſoner, is not 


Arbuth. cn Alim. 


001 


| Conr'srow: v. , [from cohere.] 
1. The act of ſticking together. 
Hard particles heaped together touch in a few 
points, and muſt be ſeparable by leſs force than 
breaks a ſolid particle, whoſe parts touch in all 
the ſpace between them, without any pores or in- 
terftices to weaken their ooheſi-n, Newton's Opt. 
Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cohefron, 
which, being increaſed, turns a fluid into a ſolid. 


F 


| 


2. The ſtate of union or inſeparability. 
What cauſe of their cobęſion can you find? 
What props ſupport, what chains the fabrick bind ? 
. | Blackmore. 
3. Connection; dependence. 
In their tender years, ideas that have no natural 
c:hefion come to be united in their heads. Locke. 


urs. adj. ¶ from cohere.] That has 
the power of ſticking to another, and of 
reſiſting ſeparation. 

Cont'siveNness. #./. [from cohefrve.] The 
quality of being coheſive ; the quality 
of reſiſting ſeparation. | 

To CoHr'BiT. v. a. [cohebeo, Lat.] To 
reſtrain ; to hinder. Dic. 

To CO"HOBATE. v. a. To pour the diſ- 
tilled liquor upon the remaining matter, 
and diſtil it again. 5 

The juices of an animal body are, as it were, 
cobobated, being excreted, and admitted again into 
the blood with the freſh aliment. Arbutb. on Alim. 

CoroBa'TION. 2. . {from cobobate.] A 
returning any diſtilled liquor again up- 
on what it was drawn from, or upon 
freſh ingredients of the ſame kind, to 
have it the more impregnated with their 


virtues. | | 
Cobobation is the pouring the liquor diftilled from 
any thing back upon the remaining matter, and 
diſtilling it again. Locke, 
This oil, dulcified by cohobation with an aroma- 
tized ſpirit, is of uſe to reſtore the digeſtive fa- 
culty. Grew's Muſeums 
 Co'norrT. . . [cohors, Latin. ] 


1. A troop of ſoldiers in the Roman ar- 


mies, containing about five hundred foot. 
The Romans levied as many cchorts, companies, 
and enſigns, from hence, as from any of their pro- 
vinces. Camden. 
2. [In poetical language.] A body of war- 
riours. 7 
Th' arch-angelic pow'r prepar'd 
For ſwift deſcent ; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton's Paradiſe Las. 
Here Churchill, not ſo prompt 
To vaunt as fight, his hardy coborts join'd : 
With Eugene. Philips's Blenheim, 


ConoRTaA'TION. 2. /. | cohortatio, Latin.] 
Encouragement by words ; incitement. 
Di2. 


; 


for cucufa, low Lat.] The head-dreſs; 
a lady's cap; the ſerjeant's cap. 

The judges of the four circuits in Wales, al- 
though they are not of the firſt magnitude, nor 


need be of the degree of the coif, yet are they con · 
fiderable. ' Bacon's Advice to Villiers 


his ſuit, before he had been a twelvemonth at the 
Temple. = Addiſon, Spectator. 
Inſtead of home-ſpun coifs were ſeen : 
Good pinners edg'd with colbertine. Swift. 
Co Ir ED. adj. [from coif.] Wearing a coif. 
Co'rrrukk. 2. . [corffure, Fr.] Head- 
dr eſs. 8 5 8 
I am pleaſed with the coifure now in faſhion, 
and think it ſhews the good ſenſe of the valuable 


to be made at once by a ſet of rules. Watts's Leg. 


part of the few, Addiſone 
XX Col NE. 


Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 


Quincy. 


Col. . . [ceeffe, French; from cofea, 


No leſs a man than A brother of the coif began 
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Coroner, 1. J An Iriſn term, as it ſeems.) 
Fitz Thomas of Deſmond began that extortion 


* 


of coig ne. and livery, and pay; that is, he and his 


army took horſe meat and man's meat, and money, 
ar pleaſure, Davics en Ireland. 
1. A corner. | 
| No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor ccigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
See you yond* cain o' th capitol, yond' corner 
Kone ? | Shakeſpeare. 
2. A wooden wedge uſed by printers, 
To COIL. v. a. | caeittir, Fr.] To gather 
into a narrow compals ; as, to coil a 
rope, to wind it in a ring. 
he lurking particles of air, ſo expanding 


— 


bladder, and ſo keep them turgid, until the preſ- 
ſure of the air, that at firſt coiled them, be re- 
admitted to do the ſame thing again. Beyle. 


Cort. . J. [kolleren, Germ.] 


1. Tumult; turmoil ; buſtle ; ſtir ; hurry ; 


confuſion. 
Who was fo firm, fo conftant, that this eci/ 
Would not infect his reaſon. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
You, miſtreſs, all this coil is Iong of you. Shak. 
In that ſleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


2. A rope wound into a ring. X 
Corn, . /. [ coigne, French.] A corner; 
any thing ſtanding out angularly ; a 
ſquare brick cut diagonally : called often 
guoin, Or quine. | 
COIN. 2. / [by ſome imagined to come 
from cuneus, a wedge, becauſe metal is 
cut in wedges to be coined. ] 


1. Money ſtamped with a legal imprel- 


ſion. 
He gave Dametas a good ſum of gold in ready 
coin, which Menalcas had bequeathed, Sidney. 
| You have made 

Your holy hat be ſtamp'd on the king's coin. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
I cannot tell how the poets will ſucceed in the ex- 
plication of coins, to which they are generally very 


great ſtrangers. iſon, 
She now contracts her vaſt deſign, 
And all her triumphs ſhrink into a coin. Pope. 


2. Payment of any kind. 
The loſs of preſent advantage to fleſh and blood, 
Is repaid in a nobler coin. Hammend's Fundamentals, 
| T7 Coin. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To mint or ſtamp metals for money. 
They cannot touch me for coining : I am the 
ing. Shakeſpeare. 
They never put in practice a thing ſo neceſſary 
as coined money is. Peacham of Antiquities. 
Tenants cannot ccin rent juſt at quarter-day, but 
muſt gather it by degrees. Locke. 


Can we be ſure that this medal was really comed | 


Ny an artificer, or is but a product of the ſoil from” 
{whence it was taken? | Bentley. 


42. To make or invent. 


My lungs 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſles 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


3- To make or forge any thing, in an ill 
ſenſe, | 
| Never coin a formal lye on 't, 
To make the knight o'ercome the giant. Hudibras. 
Thoſe motives induced Virgil to coin his fable. 
Dryden. 
Some tale, ſome new pretence, he daily coin'd, 
To ſooth his ſiſter, and delude her mind. 


£4 | Dryden's Pupil. 
A term is ceised to make the conveyance ealy. + 


them- 
ſelves, muſt neceſſarily plump out the ſides of the | 


— 


col 


coin. 1. J. [from coin. ] N 
1. The art or practice of coining money. 


try. 
2. Coin; money; ſtamped and le 
metal. | 
This is conceived to be a ccinage of ſome Jews, 
in deriſion of Chriſtians, who firſt began that por- 
trait. : Brown. 
Moor was forced to leave off coining, by the 
turn his ccinage upon him. Sevift. 
3. The charges of coining money. 
4. New production; invention. 
ö Unneceſſary coirage, as well as unneceſſary re- 
vival of words, runs into affectation; a fault to 
be avoided on either hand. 


5. Forgery ; invention. 

| © This is the very coinage of your brain; 

This bodileſs creation ecſtacy 3 

Is very cunning in. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To COINCTDE. v. . [coincido, Latin.] 
1. To fall upon the ſame point ; to meet 
in the ſame point. 

If the equator and ecliptick had ccincided, it 
would have rendered the anuual revolution of the 
earth uſeleſs, | Cheyne, 

2. To concur; to be conſiſtent with. 
The rules of right judgment, and of good ra- 
, tiocination, often coincide with each other. > 
\  Watts's Logick. 
Cor'xnciDENCE. #. / [from coincide. 
I. The ſtate of ſeveral bodies, or lines, 
falling upon the ſame point. 

An univerſal equilibrium, ariſing from the coin- 
cidence of infinite centres, can never be naturally 
acquired. | Bentley, 

2. Concurrence ; conſiſtency ; tendency of 
many things to the ſame end; occur- 
rence of many things at the ſame time. 

The very concurrence and coincidence of ſo many 
evidences that contribute to the proof, carries a 
great weight. | Hale. 
3. It is followed by wh. 

The coincidence of the planes of this rotation 
with one another, and with the plane of the eclip- 
tick, is very near the truth. 

Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
CorncipenrT. adj. [ from coincide.] 


1. Falling upon the ſame point. 

'Theſe circles I viewed througha priſm ; and, 

as I went from them, they came nearer and nearer 
together, and at length became coincident. 

; Newton's Opticks. 

2. Concurrent; conſiſtent ; equivalent: 


followed by wth. = 
Chriſtianity teaches nothing but what is per- 
fectly ſuitable to and coincident with the ruling prin- 
ciples of a virtuous and well inclined man. South. 
Theſe words of our apoſtle are exactly coincident 
with that controverted paſſage in his diſcourſe to 
the Athenians. | Bentley. 
Cornvpica"rion. 2. /. [from con and 
indico, Latin.) Many ſymptoms beto- 
kening the ſame cauſe. 
Co'tnes. . / [from coin.] 
1. A maker of money; a minter; a ſtam- 
per of coin. | 
My father was I know not where 
When I was ftampt : ſome coiner;with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
It is eafy to find defigns that never entered into 
the thoughts of the ſculptor or the coiner. 
Addiſen on Medals. 
There are only two patents referred to, both leſs 
advantageous to the 50iner tlran this of Wood. 
> Coons Le Swift. 


” 


/ 


The care of the coinage was committed to the in- 
ferior magiſtrates; and I don't find that they had 
a publick trial, as we ſolemnly practiſe in this coun- 
Arbuthnet. 


gitimated 


great crowds of people continually offering to re- 


Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. | 


"COL 


2. A counterfeiter of the 
a maker of baſe money, 

3. An inventor. 
Dionyſius, a Greek coiner of 
commended by Athenæus. 

To Cojo'in. wy, . 
with another in 


king's tany 


band, Bt 
conjungo, Lat.] To 
The "> the ſame oe 32 
; = 3 cojoin wth ſomething, and thy 


And that beyond commiſſion, $4as. Tec. Ny 

, t, 
Co'rsrRIL. 2. . A coward; a runany 
corrupted from kefrel, a mean or 4 
nerate hawk, | be 

He's a coward and a coiil, that will rs a: 
a 2 

to my niece. Shakeſpeare Trl Keg 
Coir. z. J. [kote, a die, Dutch.] A thing 
thrown at a certain mark, See Qrar 
The time they wear out at coits, kayles, or Be 
like idle exerciſes. Carew's Survey of Canal, 

Co1'T1ON, 2. J. [coitio, Latia,] 

1. Copulation ; the act of generation. 
I cannot but admire that philoſopher; boch 
imagine frogs to fall from the clouds, conſider 
how openly they act their coition, produce ſpaun 
tadpoles, and frogs. „Ray en the Cain, 

He is not made productive of his kind, but h; 


ö 


coition with a female. Greto's ce 
2. The act by which two bodies come tg 
gether. | 


By Gilbertus this motion is termed coitiex, not 
made by any faculty attractive of one, but a fin. 
drome and concourſe of each. Braun 't Vulp, Fr. 

Cock. . . [Perhaps from coguo, Skimer,] 
Fewel made by burning pit- coal under 
earth, and quenching the cinders; a 
charcoal is made with wood. It is fre. 

uently uſed in drying malt. 

Co LAN DER. . J. [colp, to ſtrain, Lat.] 

A ſieve either of hair, twigs, or metil, 
through which a mixture to be ſeparated 
is poured, and which retains the thicker 
parts ; a ſtrainer. 
Take a thick woven ofier colander, 
Thro' which the preſſed wines are ſtrained clear, 


All the viſcera of the body are but as {o mary 


cclanders to ſeparate ſeveral juices from the blood, 
: Ray on the Creatin. 


The brains from noſe and mouth, and either eit; 
Came iſſuing forth, as through a colancer 
The curdled milk. | 
Cor a"T10N. 2. /. [from colo, Lat.] Tis 

art of filtering or ſtraining. 
Co'aTuRE. 2. , [from colo, Lat.] 

1. The act of ſtraining; filtration. 

2. The matter ſtrained. 
Co'LBERTINE. 2. J. A kind of lace vom 
by women. | | 
Go, hang out an old friſoneer gorget, with 4 


ard of yellow co/bertine again 
. N eee Way ef the Meli. 
Diff rence roſe between 
Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Colbertire. Vurg · 


Co'r.cornar, 2. / A term in chymiltry, 
Colcethar is the dry ſubſtance which remains after 
diſtillation, but commonly the caput mortuum 0 
vitriol. | Quincy» 
Colcotbar, or vitriol burnt, though untoa rednelsy 
containing the fixed ſalt, will make good ink. 


| Bran 
COLD. aj, [colb, Saxon; #al!, German. 
1. Not hot; not warm; ow! wanting 
warmth ; being without heat. = 
The diet in the ſtate of manhood _— 
ſolid ; and their chief drink water cold, becaule! 


| i its oN tural ſpirit. _ 
ſuch a ate it has its _ mw unde 08 Ml 22 


Atteròury . 


coL 


aggregated foil SA 


| T0 ifick, cold, and dry; 
ith his mace petrincity cel and | 
\ — 7 al 4, _— 
1 0 
ith 3 Cauſing n Bids us ſeele 


i b'd, ere this diurnal tar 
boy ee _— ht "how we his gather'd beams 
Leave cod the night; a 
: Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Milton, | 
ht Chill ; ſhivering ; having ſenſe of cold. 
Fx þ oO noble Engliſh, that could entertain, 
e. With half their forces, the full power of France ; 
And jet another half ſtand laughing by, 
| All out of work, and cold for action. | 
> Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


not acrid. 


little warmth than an hot. | 
Res Bacon's Natural Hiftory 
 Indifferent ; frigid ; wanting paſſion ; 
wanting zeal 3 without concern ; un- 
ative ; unconcerned ; wanting ardour, 
There ſprung up one kind of men, with whoſe 
rel and forwardneſs the reſt being compared, were 
thought to be marvellous cold and dull. ; 
| Hooker"s Preface. 
Infinite ſhall be made cold in religion, by your 
example, that never were hurt by reading books, 
| Aſcbam. 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would | 
Thus violently redreſs. — Sir, theſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous, 
Shakeſpeare. 
| New dated letters theſe, 
Their c intent, tenour, and ſubſtance thus; 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, and his power, 


The which he could not levy. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
] We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have 
| threatened our priſoners with the ſword. 
3 x 


| Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

To ſee a world in flames, and an hoſt of angels 
in the clouds, one muſt be much of a ſtoick to be 
1 cld and unconcerned ſpectator. 
Burnet's Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 

No drum or trumpet needs 


His voice, his ſole appearance, makes them bold. 
; 5 Dryden. 

O, thou haſt touch'd me with thy ſacred theme, 
And my cad heart is kindled at thy flame. Rove. 

A man muſt be of a very cold or degenerate tem- 
per, whoſe heart doth not burn within him in the 
nid{t of praiſe and adoration, Addiſon's Frecbelder. 
6, — ; unable to move the paſ- 

Ons. : . 

What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man miſpend 
the better part of life in? In ſcattering compli- 
Keats, tendering viſits, following feaſts and plays. 

| Ben FJonſon. 
Ide rabble are pleaſed at the firſt entry of a 
guiſe; but the jeſt grows cold even with them 
too, Wc it comes on in a ſecond ſcene. 


' Reſerved; coy; not affectionate; not 
cordial ; not friendly. 


. 3 

Let his knights have colder looks 

. dong you. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
- Ahe commiſſioners grew more reſerved, and 
) cr der towards each other. 


Clarendon. 
l. Chatte; not heated by vitious appetite. 

0 Vou may 

ey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
ow” yet ſeem celd, the time you may ſo hoodwink ; 
e ve willing dames enough. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Not welcome; not received with kind- 
neſs or warmth of affection. 
6 V maſter's ſuit will be but cold, 
lice ſhe "_— 2 miſtreſs? 8 

akeſpeare's Tao Gentlemen of Verona. 

la. Not haſty ; not violent. . 


ll, Not affecting the ſcent ſtrongly 0 


Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth, to cheriſh 


Having cold qualities; not volatile ; 


plants have a quicker perception of the heat 
of — = than the hot herbs ;z as a cold hand will 


 T'infpire the coward, or to warm the cd; | 


Addiſon on Italy. 


C0 


She made it good . 


Smell this buſineſs with a ſenſe as cold 
As is a dead man *s noſe, 


CoLD. 1. /. {from the adjective.] 


privation of heat ; the frigorifick power. 
Fair lined ſlippers for the cold. Shakeſpeare. 
Heat and cold are nature's two hands, whereby 
ſhe chiefly worketh : and heat we have in readi- 
neſs, in reſpect of the fire; but for cold, we muſt 
| ſtay till it cometh, or ſeek it in deep caves, or high 
mountains: and, when all is done, we cannot ob- 
tain it in any great degree. Bacon's Nat, Hiſtory. 

; The ſun : 8 

Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 

Decrepit winter, from the ſouth to bring 
Solſtitial ſummer's heat. Milton. 


2. The ſenſation of cold; coldneſs; chil- 
neſs. ö 
When ſhe ſaw her lord prepar'd to part, 

A deadly cold ran ſhiv'ring to her heart. Dryd. Fab. 

3. A diſeaſe cauſed by cold; the obſtruc- 
tion of perſpiration. 

What diſeaſe haſt thou: 

A whoreſon cold, Sir; a cough. Shak. Henry IV. 
Let no ungentle co/d deſtroy - 

All taſte we have of heavenly joy. Roſcommon. 
Thoſe rains, ſo covering the earth, might pro- 
videntially contribute to the diſruption of it, by 
ſtopping all the pares and all evaporation, which 
would make the vapours within ſtruggle violently, 
as we get a fever by a cold. Burnet. 

Co'LDLY. adv. | from cold.] 

1. Without heat. 

2. Without concern ; indifferently ; negli- 
gently ; without warmth of temper or 
expreſſion. | fo. 

What England fays, ſay briefly, gentle lord; 

We coldly pauſe for thee. Shakeſpeare's King Fobn. 

Swift ſcem'd to wonder what he meant, 
Nor would believe my lord had ſent 
So never offer'd once to ſtir, 

But co/dly ſaid, Your ſervant, Sir. 


Co'LDNess. 1. /; [from cold.] 
1. Want of heat; power of cauſing the 
ſenſation of cold. 
He relates the exceſſive coldneſs of the water 
they met with in ſummer in that Icy region, where 
they were forced to winter. Boyle's Experiments. 
Such was the diſcord, which did firſt diſperſe 
Form, order, heauty, through the univerſe ; 
While dryneſs moiſture, coldneſs heat reſiſts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. 
| Denham. 
2. Unconcern ; frigidity of temper ; want 
of zeal ; negligence ; diſregard. 
Diviſions of religion are not only the fartheſt 
ſpread, becauſe in religion all men preſume them- 
ſelyes intereſted; but they are alſo, for the moſt 
part, hotlier proſecuted : foraſmuch as coldneſs, 
which, in other contentions, may be thought to 
proceed from moderation, is not in theſe ſo favour- 
ably conſtrued. Hocker's Dedication, 
If, upon reading admired paſſages in authors, he 
finds a coldneſs and indifference in his thoughts, 
he ought to conclude, that he himſelf wants the 
faculty of diſcovering them. Addiſon. 
It betrayed itſelf in a ſort of indifference and 
careleſIneſs in all her actions, and co/dnefs to her 
beſt friends, Arbuthnot. 
3. Coyneſs ; want of kindneſs ; want of 
_ paſſion. 
Unhappy youth! how will thy coldneſs raiſe 
Tempeſts and ſtorms in his afflicted botom ! 
| 3 | Addiſon's Cato. 
Let ev'ry tongue its various cenſures chuſe, 
Abſolve with co/dneſs, or with ſpite accuſe. Prior. 


Swift. 


At the hedge corner, in the coldeff fault, Shakeſp. 
12. Not having the ſcent ſtrongly affected. 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


1. The cauſe of the ſenſation of cold; the 


C 01 


18 z exemption from vehement 
Ellre. 5 f 
The filver ſtream her virgin co/dneſs keeps, 


For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. 
| by Pope's Windſor Forefl. 


name for all forts of cabbage. 
Co'LESEED. #. /; [from cole and feed. 
Cabbage ſeed. a Hy PF 
Where land is rank, it is not good to ſo wheat 


wheat, . 

| oy LEWORT. #, . [caplpyne, Sax.] A 
pecies of cabbage. 

The decoction of ccleworts is alſo commended to 


bathe them. Wiſeman of an E at. 
She took the coleꝛworts, . 2 om 
From his own ground (a ſmall well-water'd ſpot) ; 
She ſtripp'd the talks of all their leaves; the beſt 
She cull'd, and then with handy care ſhe dreſs'd. 
How turnips hide their ſwelling heads below, 
And how the cloſing coleworts upwards grow. Gay. 


Co'Lick. #. . [colicus, Latin.] 
It ſtrictly is a diſorder of the colon; but looſely, 
any diſorder of the ſtomach or bowels that is at · 
tended with pain. There are four ſorts : 1. A bi- 
lious colick, which proceeds from an abundance of 
acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, ſo as to 
occaſion continual gripes, and generally with 2 
looſeneſs ; and this is beſt managed with lenitives 
and emollients. 2. A flatulent colick, which is 
pain in the bowels from flatuſes and wind, which 
diſtend them into unequal and unnatural capaci- 
ties; and this is managed with carminatives and 
moderate openers. 3. An hyſterical colick, which 
ariſes from diſorders of the womb, and is commu- 
nicated by conſent of parts to the bowels ; and is 
to be treated with the ordinary hyſtericks. 4. A 
nervous co/ick, which is from convulſive ſpaſms and 
contortions of the guts themſelves, from ſome diſ- 
orders of the ſpirits, or nervous fluid, in their 
component fibres; whereby their capacities are in 
many places ſtreightened, and ſometimes fo as to 
occaſion obſtinate obſtructions: this 4s beſt re- 
medied by briſk catharticks, joined with opiates 
and emollient diluters. There is alfo a ſpecies of 
this diſtemper which is commonly called the ſtone 
colick, by conſent of parts, from the irritation of 
the ſtone or gravel in the bladder or kidneys; and 
this is moſt commonly to be treated by nephriticks 
and oily diureticks, and is greatly aſſiſted with the 
carminative turpentine clyſters. UINCY « 
Colicks ot infants proceed from acidity, and the 
air in the aliment expanding iticif, while the ali- 
ment ferments. Afrbutbnot. 
Conlick. adj, Affecting the bowels. 


Inteſtine ſtone and ulcer, colick pangs. Milton. 

To Col LAT PSE. v. u. [ collabor, collapſus, 

Latin.] To fall together; to cloſe ſo 
as that one ſide touches the other. 
In conſumptions and atrophy the liquids are ex- 

hauſted, and the ſides or the canals collage; there- 

fore the attrition is increaſed, and conſequently 

the heat. ; Arbuthnit en Diet. 

Cor Lais 10x. 1. . {from collapje.] 

1. The act of cloſing or collapſing. 

2. The ſtate of veſſels cloſed. 

COLLAR. . J. [collare, Latin.} 


1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 
That 's nothing, ſays the dog, but the fretting 
of my collar : nay, ſays the wolf, if there be a 
collar in the caſe, I know better things than to ſeli 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds ; | 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 
And collars of the tame their neck ſurround. 

. Dryaer's Fablit. 


2, The part of the harneſs that is faſtened 


about the horſe's neck, 


X x2 Her 


COLE. 2. J. [capl, Saxon.] A general 


after a fallow z but coleſeed or barley, and then 
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The traces of 4:4 ſmalleſt ſpider's' web, 
The callars of the moonſhine's watry beams. 

; Shakeſpeare. 
3. The part of the dreſs that ſurrounds the 
neck. 5 | 
4. To ſlip the Col LAR. To get free; to 

. eſcape ; to diſentangle himſelf from any 
engagement or difficulty. 
When, as che ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 
He would have flips the collar handſomely. 
x Hubberd's Tale. 
the quantity 


2 


5. 4 Corr of Brawn, is 
bound up in one parcel. 
CorrAak-BONE. 2. /. { from collar and bone.] 


© 'The clavicle ; the bones on each fide of 


et the neck. 
A page riding behind the coach fell down, 
. bruiſed his face, and broke bis right ccllar-bone. 
. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
7 Co'LLar. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To ſeize by the collar; to take by the 
throat. 
2. To COLL ar beef, or other meat; to roll 
it up, and bind it hard and cloſe with a 
ſtring or collar. 
To COLLATE. v. a. [confero, collatum, 
Luatin.] | 
1. To compare one thing of the ſame kind 
with another, 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indi- 
geſted thing, if it be but a commixture of a few 

- potions that are at hand and occur, and not excited 
from a ſufficient number of inſtances, and thoſe 
well collared. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

They could not relinquiſh their Judaiſm, and 
embrace Chriſtianity, without conſidering, weigh- 

ing, and collating both religions. South. 

4, To collate books ; to examine if no- 
thing be wanting. 

3- To beſtow ; to confer. 

The ſignificance of the ſacrament diſpoſes the 
ſpirit of the receiver to admit the grace of the ſpi- 
rit of God, there conſigned, exhibited, and collated. 

Taylor's Communicant. 


4. With zo. To place in an eccleſiaſtical 
benefice. 


He thruſt out the invader, and collated Amfdorf | 


ro the bencfice: Luther performed the conſecra- 
tion. Atterbury. 

If a patron ſha!l neglect to preſent unto a bene- 
fice, void above fix months, the bithop may ce//ate 
thereunto. Ayliffe. 


COLLA'TERAL, adj. [con and latus, Lat.] 
1. Side to fide. | 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere. Shakeſp. 
Thus ſaying, from his radiant ſeat he roſe 
Of high collateral glory. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
2. Running parallel. | 
3. Diffuſed on either ſide. 


But man by number is to manifeſt 
His fingle imperfection; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiply'd 
In unity defective, which requires 
Collateral love and deareſt amity. Milt. Par. Loft. 


4. In genealogy, thoſe that ſtand in equal 
relation to ſome common anceſtor. 

The eſtate and inheritance of a perſon dying in- 
teftate, is, by right of devolution, according to the 
civil law, given to ſuch as are allied to him ex /oterc, 
commonly ſtyled co/{aterals, if there be no aſcen- 

dants or deſcendants ſurviving at the time of his 
death. | | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
5. Not direct; not immediate. 

They ſhall hear and judge twixt you and me; 

If by direct or by collateral hand 


of long ſpinners legs, 


| 


| 


4 


| 


4. A repaſt; a treat leſs than a feaſt. 


— 


COL 


They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give 
To you in ſatisfaction. . Shakeſpeare. | 
6, Concurrent. | | 
All the force of the motive lies within itſelf : it 
receives no collateral ſtrength from external conſi- 
derations. Atterbury. 
CorLa"TERALLY. adv. [from collateral.) 


1. Side by fide. 

Theſe pullies may be multiplied according to 
ſundry different fituations, not only when they are 
ſubordinate, but alſo when they are placed colla- 
terally. Wilkins. 

2. Indirectly. 

By aflerting the ſcripture to be the canon of our 
faith, I have created two enemies: the papiſts 
more directly, becauſe they have kept the ſcripture 
from us; and the fanaticks more callaterally, be- 
cauſe they have aſſumed what amounts to an in- 
fallibility in the private ſpirit. Dryden. 

3. In collateral relation. 

CoLLa"TION. 2. / [collatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of conferring or beſtowing ; 
gift. 

Neither aro we to give thanks alone for the firſt 
collation of theſe benefits, but alſo for their preſer- 
vation. Ray cn the Creation. 

2. Compariſon of one copy, or one thing 
of the ſame kind, with another. 

In the diſquifition of truth, a ready fancy is of 
great uſe; provided that collatien doth its office. 

* | Grew's Coſmel:gia. 

1 return you your Milton, which, upon cel/ation, 

I find to be reviſed and augmented in ſeveral places. 
Pape. 
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3. In law. 

Collation is the beſtowing of a benefice, by the 
biſhop that hath it in his own gift or patronage; 
and differs from inſtitution in this, that inſtitution 
into a benefice is performed by the biſhop at the 
preſentation of another who is patron, or hath the 
patron's right for the time. Covell, 
_ Biſhops ſhould be placed by collation of the king 
under his letters patent, without any precedent elec- 
tion, or confirmation enſuing. Hayward. 


CoLLATTTIOUs. adj. [ collatitius, Lat.] 
Done by the contribution of many. 
Dit. 
CoLLA“TOR. x. /. [from collate.] 
1. One that compares copies, or manu- 
ſcripts. | 
To read the titles they give an editor or callator 
of a manufcript, you would take him for the glory | 
of letters. Addiſen. 
2. One who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical 
benefice. 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary col- 
lator, till a month is expired from the day of pre- 
ſentation. Ayliffe. 
To Col LAuDD. v. a. [collaudo, Lat.] To 
join in praiſing. Die, 
COLLEAGUE. . , [collega, Lat.] A 
partner in office or employment. An- 

ciently accented on the laſt ſyllable. 

Eaſy it might be ſeen that IT intend 
Mercy colleague with juſtice ſending thee. Milton. 
The regents, upon demiſe of the crown, would 
keep the peace without colleagues. Swift. 
To COLLEAGUE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

To unite with. | 

Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 
Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. 

Shakeſteare's Hamlet, 
To COLLECT. v. a. [colligo, collectum, 

Lat.] . 

1. To gather together; to bring into one 


o 
— 


* 


| 


place. 


| 
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"Tis memory alone that enriches | 
ſervi labour zug ches the mils 
pre erving what our labour and induſtry wa 


2, To draw many units 7”, 
Or n 
one ſum. ; under. in 
Let a man collect into one ſun 
ber as he pleaſes, this multitude. 15e amn. 
ever, leſſens not one jot the Power of Ager 


3. To gain by obſervation, 
The reverent.care I bear unto my lord, - 
Made me collect theſe dangers in the duke 


Shakeſpeare's H 
. VI. 
4. To infer as a conſequence; to gath 
from premiſes, | ; 
How great the force of erroneous perſy.c...: 
we may collect from our Saviour's _ 1 
his diſciples. rea of 255 
They conclude they can Have no ih of 913 
nite ſpace, en ders they can have no idea of wn 
nite matter; which conſequence, I conceire 1. 
ill collefted. WT OO 100 
To COLLECT himſelf. To recover * 
ſurpriſe; to gain command over his 
thoughts; to aſſemble his ſentiment, 
| Be collected; 
No more amazement. Shokeſpeare's T; 
, : Affrighted much, 
I did in time collect myſelf, and thought 
This was fo, and no ſlumber. Shak, Winte';7;1, 
Proſperity unexpected often maketh men cin. 
leſs and remiſs; whereas they, who receiye a wound, 
become more vigilant and collect. Haun. 
As when of old ſome orator renown'd 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flouriſh'd, ſince mute, to ſome great cauſe l. 
dreſs'd, | : 
Stood in himſelf collected, while each part, 
Motion, each act won audience, ere the tongue 
Sometimes in height began, as no delay 
Of preface breaking through his zeal of rizht, 
” Mi, 
Co'LLECT. #.f. [collefa, low Lat.] A 
ſhort comprehenſive prayer, uſed at the 


ſacrament ; any ſhort prayer. 
Then let your devotion be humbly to ſay or 
proper collect s. Taylors Guide ts Devin 
CoLLECTA"NEOUS. adj. [ colleaneus, La. 
tin.] Gathered up together; collected; 
notes compiled from various books, 
Col LN cTEDLY. adv. [from collect 
Gathered in one view at once. 
The whole evolution of ages from everlaſtinę ti 
_ everlaſting is ſo collectedly and preſentinckly ren 
ſented to God. lert 
Cor LRT OTI BLE. adj. [from colle4.) Tui 
which may be gathered from the pre 
miſes by juſt conſequence. ; 
Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, i 17 
colle&ible from the following words. 
Brown's Vulgar Fru 
CoLtz'cTion. 2. , [from collect. 
1. The act of gathering together. 
2. An aſſemblage; the things gathered, 
No perjur'd knight deſires to quit thy arms, 


Faireſt collection of thy fex's charms. 7" 
The gallery is hung with a colle&fin of fit 


Wn 


tur 

22 

3. The act of deducing conſequences f n 

tiocination; diſcourſe. T his ſenle 1 

now ſcarce in uſe. ET: 

If once we deſcend unto probable —_ | 

are then in the territory where free and at * 

determinations, the territory where _ * 

take place. ; : 

Thou ſhalt not peep thro? lattices of eyes 

Nor hear thro labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collæctions to diſcerus 


if 


& 


1. Gathered into one 


CoLLECTIVELY. adv. [ 
In a general maſs; in a body; not fing- 


laviſhed, and feaſted away by collectors, and other 
officers, x T. 


c o. 


A corollary; a conſectary deduced from 


5 premiſes - deduction; conſequence. 


. weak collection, if whereas we ſay, 
K oben Chi had overcome the ſharpnets of 
then opened the Kingdom of heaven to 
all believersz A thing in ſuch fort affirmed with 
circumſtances, were taken as 2 an op- 
ofite denial before No Tamas 2 

This label 


chat when 
death, he 


om ſenſe in hardneis, that I can : 
8 colleftion of it. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
When the, from ſundry arts, one {Kill doth draw; 
Gath'ring, from divers fights, one act of war; 
From many caſes like, one rule of Jaw : 


Theſe her collections, not the ſenſes are. Davics. 


CoLlEcTITIOUS, adj. [colleaitins, Lat.] 


Gathered up. 5 


| CoLLECTIVE. adj. [from collect 3 collect f 


maſs; aggregated; 
accumulative. „ 

A body collective, it containeth a huge multi- 
tude. | | Hutker. 
The three forms of government differ only by 
the civil adminiſtration being in the hands of one 
or two, called kings; in a ſenate, called the nobles ; 
or in the people collective or repreſentative, who 
may be called the commons. bs Swift, 

The difference between a compound and a co/- 
lectiwe idea is, that a compound idea unites things 
of a different kind; but a collective idea, things of 
the ſame. Watts's Logick, 


- 2, Employed in deducing conſequences; 


argumentative. 8 
Antiquity left many falſities controulable not 


only by critical and collective reaſon, but contrary | 


obſervations. | Brown. 


2, [In grammar.] A collective noun is a 


word which expreſſes a multitude, though 
itſelf be ſingular; as a yp ; an army. 
rom collective. 


ly; not numbered by individuals; in 
the aggregate; accumulatively; taken 
together; in a ſtate of combination or 
union. | 
Although we cannot be free from all fin col- 
lively, in fuch ſort that no part thereof ſhall be 
found in us, yet diſtributively all great actual of- 
fences, as they offer themſelves one by one, both 
may and ought to be by all means avoided, Hooker. 
vingly and apart many of them are ſubject to 
exception, yet col{cFively they make up a good mo- 
ral evidence, | Hate. 
The other part of the water was condenſed at 
the ſurface of the earth, and ſent forth collectively 
into ſtanding ſprings and rivers. 
Mocdavard's Natural Hiſtory. 


* 


ColLE'cTOR. 2. / [ collectar, Latin.] 
1. A gatherer; he t 


a t collects ſcattered 
things together. 


pieces into one book. | 
The graudfather might be the firſt collector of 


2. A compiler; one that gathers ſcattered 


them into a body. Hale's Commun Lao of England. 


Volumes without the collector's own reflections. 
Addiſon. 
The beſt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his ſtile grows 


antiquated, will be only conſidered as a tedious 
relater of facts, and perhaps conſulted to furniſh 
materials for ſome future collector. 


3. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in 


Swift. 
lerying duties or tributes. 
A great part of this treaſure is naw embezzled, 


le, 
The commiſſions of the revenue are diſpoſed of, 


dad the calleors are appointed by the commiſ- 
boner, | 


% 


COL 


Cor LN OATARAT. 3. / [from con and 


common with one or more other perſons. 
| | ; Chambers. 
COLLEGE. #. J. [collegium, Latin.] | 
1. A community ; a number of perſons 
living by ſome common rules. 
On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dryden, 
2. A ſociety of men ſet apart for learning, 
or religion. | 
He is zeturn'd with his opinions, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleges 
| A}moſt in Chriſtendom. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
I would the college of the cardinals 


: Shakeſpeare. 

This order or fociety is ſometimes called Solo- 
mon's houſe, and ſometimes the college of the ſix 
days work, Bacon, 


3. Fang houſe in which the collegians re- 
ide, 

. Huldah the propheteſs dwelt in Jeruſalem in the 
college. : | Kings. 

4. A college, in foreign univerſities, is a 
lecture read in publicke, 

CoLLEGIAL. adj. [from college.] Relat- 
ing to a college; poſſeſſed by a college. 

CoLLE'GLAN. 2. /; [from college.] An in- 
habitant of a college; a member of a 
college. 

wy" IATE. adj. | collegiatus, low La- 
tin. | 

1. Containing a college; inflituted after 
the manner of a college. 

I wiſh that yourſelves did well conſider how op- 

poſite certain of your poſitions are unto the ſtate 


of collegiate focieties, whereon the two univerſities 
conſiſt, Heaker, Preface. 


2. A collegiate church was ſuch as was built 


church, wherein a number of preſbyters 
were ſettled, and lived together in one 
congregation. Ajliffe's Parergon. 

COLLEGIATE, 2. /. | from college.} A 
member of a college; a man bred in a 
college ; an univerſity man. 

Theſe are a kind of empiricks in poetry, who 
have got a receipt to pleaſe ; and no collegiate like 
them, for purging the paſſions, Rymer. 

Co'LLET. 2. J. [Fr. from collum, Lat. the 
neck.] | 

1. Anciently ſomething that went about 
the neck ; ſometimes the neck. 

2. That part of a ring in which the ſtone 
15 ſet, 

3. A term uſed by turners. 

To COLLI'DE. v. a. ¶ collide, Lat.] To 
ſtrike againſt each other; to beat, to 
daſh, to knock together. 


collifion, but inflammable effluencies from the bo- 
dies collided. Brown, 
| Co'LUIER. 2. / [from coal.] 

1. A digger of coals ; one that works in 
the coal-pits. | 

2. A coal-merchant ; a dealer in coals. 

I knew a nobleman a great graſier, a great tim- 


3. A ſhip that carries coals. 
Co'LLIERY. . . | from collier. 
1. The place where coals are dug. 
2. The coal trade. = 


* 
» 


legatum, a legacy, Latin.] In the civil“ 
law, a perſon to whom is left a legacy in 


Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome. | 


at a convenient diſtance from a cathedral | 


 Scintillations are not the accenſion of air upon 
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berman, a great collier, and a great landman. Bacon. | 
| ion of them that muſt make them firike fire. 


Co*LLIFLOWER. 2. / [ flos brofitz ; from 


| 


COL 


capt, Sax. cabbage, and.:fower ; pro- 

perly cauliflower.) A ſpecies of cabbage. 

CoLLitGA'TION. #. /. [calligatio, Lat.] A 
binding together. Fe: ; 

Theſe the midwife contriveth into a knot, 
whence that tortuoſity or nodoſity in the navel, 
occaſioned by the ce/ligation of veſſels. 

Brown's Vulggr Errours. 

ColLima'TION. 2. J [from callimo, Lat.] 
The act of aiming at a mark; aim. Dic. 

OOLLIX EATION. 2. . ¶cellineo, Lat.] The 
act of aiming. | 

Co'LLiIQUABLE, adj. {from colliquate.] 
Eaſily diſſolved ; liable to be melted. 

The tender conſiftence renders it the more col 
liguable and conſumptive. Harvey on COAT 

CoLLi'QUAMENT. 2. /. [from colliguate.] 
The ſubſtance to which any thing 1s re- 
duced by being melted. 

Co'rLtquanT. adj. [from colliguate.] 
That which has the power of melting or 
diſſolving. N 8 

To CO'LLIQUATE. v. a. [colligues, La- 
tin.] To melt; to diflolve ; to turn from 
ſolid to fluid, 

The fire melted the glaſs, that made a 
ſhew, after what was col/iguated had been remdved 
from the fire. Boyle. 

The fat of the kidneys is apt to be colliguated 
through a great heat from within, and an ardent 
colliquative fever. Harwey on Conſumption. 

To CO'LLIQUATE, v. . To melt; to be 
diſſolved. 

Ice will diſſolve in fire, and colliguate in water 
or warm oils. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CoLLIQUA”TION. 2. J. | colliguatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of melting. 3 


the ſalt and earth remaining in the aſhes of a burnt 
plant. Beyle. 
From them proceed rarefaction, colliguation, con- 
coction, maturation, and moſt effects of nature. 

© Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


the animal fluids as proceeds from a lax 
compages, and wherein they. flow off 
through the ſecretory glands faſter than 
they ought. Juincy. 
Any kind of univerſil diminution and cclligua - 
tion of the body. Harcey en Can ſumptions. 
Col LI QuaTIvVE. adj. [from colliguate.] 
Melting; diſſolvent. 
A colliguative fever is ſuch as is attended with 
a diarrhea, or ſweats, from too lax a contexture 
of the fluids. Quincy. 
It is a conſequent of a burning collignative fe- 
ver, whereby the humours, fat, and fleſh of the 
body are melted, 5 Haxwey. 
CoLLIQUEFA'CTION. 3 | [| colliguefacio, 
Latin. ] The act of melting together; 
reduction to one maſs by fluxion in the 
After the incorporation of metals by fimple c9//7- 
gucfaction, for the better diſcovering of the nature 
and conſents and diſſents of metals, it would be 
tried by incorporating of their diſſolutions. 
Bacon's Pbyfical Remains. 


Corpi'si0n. ». + [from colliſio, Latin.] 
1. The act of ſtriking two bod: es together.. 


4 Or, by ccl/iſicn of two bodies, grind 
\ The air attrite to fire. 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The flint and the ſteel you may move apart at 
long as you pleaſe; but it is the hitting and colli- 


. Bentley. 
2. The Mate of being ſtruck together; a. 
| claſh.. | 5 


Glaſs may be made by the bare colliguatian of 


2. Such a temperament or diſpoſition of 
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COL 


Then from the claſhes between popes and kingy, | 
| - 


altar to conſume the votaries ; and, by the mutual] 


| Debate, like ſparks from flint's calliſion, ſprings. * 
: 5 Denham. 
The devil ſometimes borrowed fire from the 


collifion of well-meant zeal, ſet even orthodox 
Chriſtians in a flame. Decay of Piety. 


To CO'LLOCATE. v. a. [ colloco, Latin. ] 
To place; to ſtation. 


If you defire to ſuperinduce any virtue upon a 
. perſon, take the creature in which that virtue is 


molt eminent: of that creature take the parts 


wherein that virtue is collocate. Baton. 
CoLLoca'Tion. 2. , [collocatio, Latin. ] 
I. The act of placing; diſpoſition, 
2. The ſtate of being placed. . 


In the collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, the c- 


location is equal or unequal ; and the ſpirits coacer- 


vate or diffuſed. Bacon. 

CoLLOcu'TioON. 2. /. [collocutio, Latin.] 
Conference; converſation. 

To CoLLo'Gus. vv. n. [probably from col- 
logpuor, Latin.] To wheedle ; to flatter ; 
to pleaſe with kind words. A low word. 

Color. z. /,. [It is derived by Minſhew 

from coal and op, a raſher broiled upon 
the coals ; a carbonade. ] 

1. A ſmall ſlice of meat. 


| Sweetbread and collo.. were with ſkewers prick'd | 
About the ſides. 


Dryden's Fables. 
A cook perhaps has mighty things profeſs d; 
Then fent up but two diſhes nicely dreſt: 
What ſignifies Scotch collops to a feaſt? 
: King's Cookery. 
>, A piece of any animal. 
The lion is upon his death-bed : not an enemy 
that does not apply for a colicp of him. L'Eftrange. 
3. In burleſque language, a child. 
Come, Sir page, 
Look on me with your welkin eye, ſweet villain, 
Moſt dear ſt, my collop. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Thou art a co/lop of my fleſh, 
And for thy ſake I have thed many a tear. 
Shak:ſpeare's Henry VI. 


Corr gur. adj. from colloguy.] What- 


ever relates to common converſation. 
Co'LLoQUY. #. , [ colloquium, Latin.] 
Conference ; converſation ; alternate 
diſcourſe ; talk. 
My earthly, by his heav'nly over-power' d, 
In that celeſtial colloguy ſublime, | 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 
 Dazzled, and ſpent, ſunk down. Milton's Par. Left. 
In retirement make frequent colloguies, or ſhort 
diſcourſings, between God and thy own ſoul, Taylor. 
Co'r Low. x. J. [More properly colly, from 
' coal.) 
Caliow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals, or wood. ¶vodeuard on Foſſils. 
CoLlLtu'cTancy, . . [colluctor, Lat.] 
A tendency to conteſt; oppoſition of na- 
cure. ** | 
ColtucTta'TrIoON. 2. / [colluctatio, Lat.] 
Conteſt; ſtruggle; contrariety; oppofi- 
tion; ſpite. 
The thermæ, natural baths, or hot ſprings, do 
not owe their heat to any colluctation or eflerveſ- 


cence of the minerals in them. , 
Woudwward's Natural Hiſtory. 


2 COLLU'DE. v. #. [collude, Lat.] To 


conſpire in a fraud; to act in concert; 
to play into the hand of each other. 


\ Coruvu'sion. 2. J. [colluſio, Latin.] 


Colluſion is, in our common law, a deceitful 
agreement or compact between two or more, for 
the one part to bring an action againſt the other to 

- fone evil purpoſe; as ta defraud a third of his 
right Covell. 


COL 


By the ignorance of the merchants, or diſhoneſty 
of weavers, or the colluſion of both, the ware was 
bad, and the price exceſſive. m_— 

CorLu'sive. adj. [from collude.] Fraudu- 
lently concerted, 

CoLrvu'slVELY. adv. [from colly/ive.) In. 
a manner fraudulently concerted. 

CoLLu'sory. adj, [from colludo, Latin.] 
Carrying on a fraud by ſecret concert. 

Co'r b Y. n. . [from coal.) The ſmut of 
coal, | | 

Suppoſe thou ſaw her dreſſed in ſome old hir- 
ſute attire, out of faſhion, coarſe raiment, be- 
ſmeared with ſoot, colly, perfumed with opoponax. 

| Burton on Melancholy. 
To Cor Lv. v. a. To grime with coal; to 


ſmut with coal. | 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a ſpeen, unfolds both heav'n and earth; 

And, ere a man hath pow'r to ſay, behold, 

The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up. Shakeſp. 


COLLY RIUM, u. /. {Latin] An ointment 
for the eyes. . 

CO LMA R. n. ſ. [Fr.] A ſort of pear. 

Co'locn Earth. u. . Is a deep brown, 
very light baſtard ochre, which is no 
pure native foſſil; but contains more 
vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wood 
long buried in the earth. Hill on Faſſils. 

Co'ion. 1. /. Lx N, a member.] 

1. A point : ] uſed to mark a pauſe greater 
than that of a comma, and leſs than that 
of a period. Its uſe is not very exactly 
fixed; nor is it very neceſſary, being 


confounded by moſt with the ſemicolon. 


It was uſed, before punctuation was re- 
fined, to mark almoſt any ſenſe leſs than 
a period. To apply it properly, we 
ſhould place it, perhaps, only where the 
ſenſe is continued without dependence 
of grammar or conſtruction ; as, I love 
him, I dejpiſe him: ¶I hade long ceaſed to 
truſt, but fhall never forbear to ſuccour 
im. i 
2. The greateſt and wideſt of all the in- 
teſtines, about eight or nine hands 
breadth long. It begins where the ilium 
ends, in the cavity of the os ilium on 
the right ſide; from thence aſcending 
by the kidney on the ſame fide, it paſſes 
under the concave fide of the liver, to 
which it is ſometimes tied, as likewiſe 
to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yel- 
low in that place: then it runs under the 
bottom of the ſtomach to the ſpleen in 
the left ſide, to which it is alſo knit: 


from thence it turns down to the left | 
kidney; and thence paſling, in form of | 


an S, it terminates at the upper part of 


the os ſacrum in the rectum. Quincy. 
Now, by your cruelty hard bound, 
I ſtrain my guts, my c:/;n wound. Sæoi yt. 


The contents of the colon are of a ſour, fetid, 


acid ſmell in rabbits. Floyer on the Humours. 


CO LONEL. 2. /. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy. Skinner imagines it originally co- 


lonialis, the leader of a colony. Minſhew } 
deduces it from colonna, a pillar: as, 


patriæ columen ; exercitus columen. Each 
is plauſible.] The chief commander of a 
regiment; a field officer of the higheſt 
rank, next to the general officers, It is 

1 | 


| 1 


* Y M W - N 2 


c o 
now generally ſounded with 
diſtinct N ceÞ nel. 
The chiefeſt hel ſt be the | 
nel, that hath the government of ky peg 


. 8 
Captain or colonel, or knight in = "ha Ireſand. 


Whoſe chance on theſe defenceleſs doo TI 
If deed of honour did thee ever pleaſe, may ſeire 
| Guard them, and him within protect from harms, 


Only ta 


= Mil; 
Co'LONELSH1P. . . [from colone],) The 
office or character of colonel, 

While he continued a ſubaltern, he complaine 
azainſt the your of colonels towards their officers: 
yet, in a few minutes after he had received h 
commiſſion for a regiment, he confeſſed that ch. 
nelſhip was coming faſt upon him. Sift, 

To CO LON IZE. w. a. [from colony,} To 
plant with inhabitants; to ſettle with 
new planters ; to plant with colonies, 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double 
the reſt of the habitable world, before this; for ſo 
a man may truly term it, if he ſhall put to account 
as well that that is, as that which may be hers 
after, by the farther occupation and colonizing of 
thoſe countries: and yet it cannot be affirmed, if 
one ſpeak ingenuouſly, that it was the propagation 

of the Chriſtian faith that was the adamant of that 
diſcovery, entry, and plantation; but gold aud 
ſilver, and temporal profit and glory; ſo that what 
Was firſt in God's providence, was but ſecond in 
man's appetite and intention. Bacen's Ney Na. 

Druina hath advantage by acqueſt of iſlng,, 
which ſhe colonizetb and fortifieth daily, 

; 1 Hoævel's Vocal Feirft, 

Colonna'DE, 2. . [from colonna, Ital. 
column. ] 185 | 

1. A periſtyle of a circular figure; or a ſe- 

ries of columns diſpoſed in a circle, and 


inſulated within fide. Builder's Dad. 

Here circling colonnades the ground incloſe, 
And here the marble ſtatues breathe in rows, 
5 Addi en. 


| 


2. Any ſeries or range of pillars. 
For you my colonnades extend their wings. Pop-. 


COLONY. ». /. [colonia, Latin. 
1. A body of people drawn from the mo- 


place. 5 | 
To theſe new inhabitants and colonies he gave the 
ſame law under which they were born and b ed. 
> Spenſer on Ireland. 
Rooting out theſe two rebellious ſepts, he placed 
Engliſh colonies in their rooms. Davies en Ircland, 
Ofiris, br the Bacchus of the ancients, is re- 
ported to have civilized the Indians, planting c- 
nies, and building cities. Arbathnot on Coins. 
2. The country planted ; a plantation. 
The riſing city, which from far you ſee, 


Co'LornoNY. 7. . [from Colophon, a city 
whence it came.] Rofin. ; 
| Of Venetian turpentine, flowly evaporating 
about a fourth or fifth part, the remaining ſub- 
ſtance ſuffered to cool, would afford me a coherent 
body, or a fine co/ophony, | Be. 
Turpentines and oils leave a coliplony, upon A 
ſeparation of their thinner oil. 
Floyer on the Hunturte 


Coloqur'xTEDA. 2. , [colocynthis, Lat. 
ted The fruit of a plant of the 
ſame name, brought from the Levant, 
about the bigneſs of a large orange, and 
often called bitter apple. Both the ſeed 
and pulp are intolerably bitter. It is à 

violent purgative, of conſiderable uſe in 
medicine. Chambers. 


loured ; dyed; marked or ſtained with 
- ſome colour, 


ther-country to inhabit ſome diſtant 


Is Carthage, and a Tyrian colony. Dryd:r'; Virgil. 


'Co'LORATE. adj. [ coloratus, Lat.] Co- 


Had 


AS 
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jcles and humours of che eye been } », Kind; ſpecies ; character. I ] Co'LovnrsT. 2. < [from colour.] A pain- 715 
— ee. from viſible objects would have a Boys and ER for the moſt part, cattle of | ter who excels in giving the proper co- 4 1 
—_ ſtopt. 3 Ray. this colour. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. lours to his deſigns, ; 0 558 
Corox A TION» 1. þ. [color 0, Latin.] 8. In the plural, a ſtandard; an enſign of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Van Dyck, and the reſt + To 
1. The art or practice of ee 2 war: they ſay the colours of the foot, and | of the good colourifts, have come _— 3 mats 5 
al jes have a more departable nature than 0 : | | en s Dufrenoye . 
Some bodies have flandard of the horſe Co'LovntLEss. adj. [from colin} With- 


is evident in coloration; for a ſmall 

others of ſaffron. will tin& more than Aa great 

oantity of braſill. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being coloured. | 

Among curioſities I ſhall place coloration, Rona, 

though ſomewhat better j we Lent 72 r Againſt all checks, cebukes, and manners, 

their preheminence. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. I mnt advance. the colours of my love, | | 
ColoRIl'FICK. adj. [ colorificus, Latin. ] And not retire. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſar. 


, | - The banks were filled with companies, paſſing 
_ 2 per eg P _— producing all along the river under their co/ours, with trum- 
ves, din Sz , _ 


ts ſounding. Knolls. 
1a this compoſition of white, the ſeveral rays Pe 8 


Ia t g. Colours is uſed ſingularly by Audiſon. 


i | He at Venice gave 
His body to that pleaſant country's earth, 
And his pure ſoul unte his captain Chriſt, 
Under whoſe colours he had fought ſo long. 
7 he Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


out colour; not diſtinguiſhed by any 
hue ; tranſparent, ; 

\ Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, and air, 
when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherways .— into plates, exhibit various 
colours, according to their various thinneſs; al- 
though, at a greater thickneſs, they appear very 
clear and colourleſs. Wewwton's Opticks, 

Pellucid colurleſs glaſs or water, by being beaten 
into a powder or froth, do acquire a very.intenſe 
whiteneſs, Bentley. 
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4 not ſuffer any change in their colorifick qualities 

by acting upon one another; but are only mixed, 

and by a mixture of their colours produce white, 
Newton's Opticks. 


COLO'SSE. I #. F Ceolgſs, Latin.] A 
COLO'SSUS. { ſtatue of enormous mag- 
nitude. 3 


Not to mention the walls and palace of Baby- 
lon, the pyramids of Egypt, or colgſſe of Rhodes. 
ö Temple. 

There huge coloſus roſe, with trophies crown'd, 
And runick characters were grav'd around. Pope. 


Corossk Ax. adj, [ colaſſeus, Lat.] In form 


of a coloſſus; of the height and bigneſs 
of ſuch a ſtatue ; giantlike. 
COLOUR. 2. /. [color, Latin.] 0 


1. Ihe appearance of bodies to the eye 


only; hue; dye. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of ſolid bodies, 
when we perceive them to be a red, or blue, or 
green tincture of the ſurface z_ but a philoſophical 
idea, when we conſider the. various. colours to be 
different ſenſations, excited in us by the refract- 


ed rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different | 


manner, according to the different ſize, or ſhape, 

or ſituation of the particles of which ſurfaces are 

compoſed, | Watts. 
Her hair ſhall be of what colour it pleaſe God. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

For though our eyes can nought but colours ſee, 

Vet calcurs give them not their pow'r of fight. 

| Davies. 

The lights of colcurs are more refrangible one 

than another in this order; red, orange, yellow, 

green, blue, indigo, deep violet. Newton's Opticks. 


2. The freſhneſs, or appearance of blood | 


in the face, 


My cheeks no longer did their colour boaſt Dryd. 
A ſudden horror ſeiz'd his giddy head, | 


And his ears trickled, and his colour fled. Dryden. | 


3. The tint of the painter. 
When each bold figure juſt begins to live, 
he treach'rous colcurs the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away. Pope. 


4 The repreſentation of any thing ſuper- 


3. To make plauſible. 


To Co'LouR. vᷣ. a. [coloro, Latin.] 


An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered 
colours. Addiſon. 


1. To mark with ſome hue, or dye. 
The rays, to ſpeak properly, are not coloured : 
in them there is nothing elſe than a certain power 
and diſpoſition to ſtirup-adenſation of this or that 
colour, | Newton's Opticks. 
2. Topalliate; to excuſe ; to dreſs in ſpe- 
cious colours, or fair appearances. 

I told him, that I would not favour or colour in 
any ſort his former folly. Raleigh*s Eſſays. 
Fe colours the falſehood of ZEneas by an expreſs 
command from Jupiter to forſake the queen. 

Dryden's Dedicate ZEncid. 


We have ſcarce heard of an inſurreQion that 
was not coloured with grievances of the higheſt 
kind, or countenanced by one or more branches of 
the legiſlature. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

4. To CoLouR a ftranger”s goods, is when 
a freeman allows a foreigner to enter 
goods at the Cuſtom Houſe in his name; 
o that the foreigner pays but ſingle 
duty, when he ought to pay double. 

: | Phillips. 

To Co Lo UR. v. a. Tobluſh, A low word, 
only uſed in converſation. | 

Co'LOURABLE. adj. [from colour.] Spe- 

- Cious ; plauſible, It is now little uſed, 

They have now a colourable pretence to with- 
ſtand innovations, having accepted of other laws 
and rules already. Spenſer. 

They were glad to lay hold on fo colburable a 
matter, and to traduce him as an author of ſuſpi- 
cious innovation. Hooker. 

Had I facrificed eccleſiaſtical government and 
revenues to their covetouſneſs and ambition, they 
would have found no colcurable neceflity of an 
army. King Charles. 

We hope the merey of God will conſider us unto 
ſome mineration of our offences; yet had not the 
ſincerity of our parents ſo ce/ourable expectations. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Co LT ER. 2. , [culron, Sax. culter, 
The ſharp iron of a plough that cuts the 


COLT. 2. / [colr, Saxon.] 
1. A young horſe: uſed commonly for the 


male offspring of a horſe, as foal for the 


female. | a 
The colt hath about four years of growth, and 


ſo the fawn, and fo the calf. Bacon s Nat. Hiſtory. 
Like colts or unmanaged horſes, we ſtart at dead 
bones and lifeleſs blocks. 


Taylor's Holy Living. 
No ſports, but what belong to war, they know; 


To break the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. 


Dryden's AEneids 


2. A young fooliſh fellow. 


Ay, that 's a colt, indeed; for he doth nothing 
but talk of his horſe. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


To Corr. v. 2. [from the noun. ] To friſk ; 


to be licentious ; to run at large without 
rule; to riot; to frolick. | 

As ſoon as they were out of ſight by themfelves, 
they ſhook off their bridles, and began to colt anew 
more licentiouſly than before. | 


What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


CorTs-FooT. 2. J. [tuffilago ; from cole 


and foot.) It hath a radiated flower, 
whoſe diſk conſiſts of many florets, but 


the crown compoſed of many half florets : 


the embryos are included in a multifid 
flowercup, which turns to downy ſeeds 
fixed in a bed. Miller. 


CorTs-ToOTH. 2. 2 colt and tooth. 
1. An imperfect or 


young horſes. 


» 


2. A love of youthful pleaſure ; a diſpoſi- 


tion to the practices of youth. 
Well ſaid, lord Sands 

Your colts-tooth is not caſt yet 

— No, my lord; nor ſhall not, while I have 2 

ſtump. gs e 

at.] 


Spenſer's State of Ir bind, 
To CoLT. v. a. To befool. | 


uperfluous tooth in 
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ground perpendicularly to the ſhare. 
Co'LT15H. adj. [from colt.] Having the 
tricks of a colt ; wanton. | 
Co'LUBRINE. adj. [colubrinas, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to a ſerpent, 
2. Cunning ; crafty. | 
Co'LumMBaRY. 2. . [columbarium, Lat.] 
A dovecot ; a pigeon-hoaſe. ; 


Co'rLouRABLY. adv. [from colourable.] 
Speciouſly; plauſibly. | 
The proceſs, howſoever colourably awarded, hath 
not hit the very mark whereat it was directed. 
| | Bacon. 
Co'LOURED. participial adj. [from colour. ] 
2 3 diverſified with variety of 
ues. 
The coloured are coarſer juiced, and therefore 


fcially examined, 

Their wiſdom is only of this world, to put falſe 
cckurt upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, 
aginſt the conviction of their own conſciences. | 

: " Ty way : 

5. Concealment ; palliation ; excuſe ; ſu- 
perficial cover. 

It is no matter if I do halt; I have the wars for 

my calfur, and my penſion ſhall ſeem the more 


reaſonable, 2 
Their an m wn e. = Hemy IV. not ſo well and equally concocted. The earth of co/umbaries, or dovehouſes, is much 
| — wy Charles 4 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. deſired in the artifice of ſaltpetre. 5 
"gp 411. | Co'LOURING, 2. / [from colour.] The | Brown's Valgar Errourte 


6. Appearance 3 pretence ; falſe 
Under the colour of commending him, 
3 wo my own love to prefer. Shakeſpeare. 
e ants came to Rhodes with-a great ſhip 
rs corn; under the colour of the ſale whcre- 
dae, ncted all that was done in the city. 
Kneiles's Biftory of the Turks. 


ew. Co'LUMBINE. 2. ¶ ¶ columbina, Latin.] A 


plant with leaves like the meadow rue. 
Miller. 
Columbines are of ſeveral forts and colours. They 


flower in the end of May, when few other flowers 
ſkew. - Mor timer. 


COLUMBINE. 


art of the painter's art that teaches to 
ay on his colours with propriety- and 
beauty. | 
But as the ſlighteſt ſketch, if juſtly trac'd, 
Is by ill colouring but the more diſgrac'd; 
* So by falſe learning is good ſenſd defac'd, Pepe. | 
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Co'LUMBINE. 2. , [ columbinus, Lat.] A 


cOLUMN. 1. f [columna, Latin.] 


vertically upon its baſe. 


3. [In the military art.] The long file or 


Cor vunAR. adj. | from column. 


COMB in the end, and Cour in the be- 


COM 


kind of violet colour, or changeable: 
dove colour, Dic. 


1. A round pillar. 

Some of the old Greek columns, and altars, 
were brought from the ruins of Apollo's temple at 
Delos. N Peacham. 

Round broken columns claſping iry twin'd. Pepe. 

2. Any body of certain dimenſions preſſing 


The whole weight of any column of the atmo- 
ſphere, and likewiſe the ſpecifick gravity of its 
baſis, are certainly known by many * | 

: Beut cy. 


row of troops, or of baggage, of an army 
in its march. An army marches in one, 
two, three, or more columns, according 
as the ground will allow. | 
4. [With grad A column 1s half a 
page, when divided into two equal parts 
by a line paſſing through the middle, 
from the top to the bottom ; and, by: 
ſeveral parallel lines, pages are often 
divided into three or more columns. 


Corumna'kian.{ Formed in columns, 
White co/umnar ſpar, out of a ſtone-pit. | 
Moouavurd on Foſſils. 


Corvu'kes. 1. J. Cœoluri, Latin 3 XGAOUEOL, | 
Two great circies ſuppoſed to paſs through the 
- poles of the world: one through the equinoctial 
points, Aries and Libra; the other through the 
ſolſtitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. They are 
called the equinoctial and ſolſtitial colures, and di- 
vide the ecliptick into four equal parts. The 
p Ants where they interſect the ecliptick are called 
the cardinal points. Harrit. 
Thrice the equĩnoctial line 
He circled; four times croſs'd the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverfing each colure. Miltcn. 
COMA. u. + [apa] A morbid diſpoſi- 
tion to ſleep; a lethargy. i 
Co'marrT. 2. / This word, which I have 
only met with in one place, ſeems to 
ſignify treaty ; article; from con, and 
mart, or market. : 
By the ſame comart, 
And carriage of the articles defign'd, 
His fell to Hamlet. 
Co'maTE. x. . [con and mate.]  Compa- 
nion. 
My comates and brothers in exile. | 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
ComarTo'ss. adj. [from coma.] Lethar- 
gick ; fleepy to a diſeaſe. 
Our beſt caſtor is from Ruſſia; the great and 
principal uſe whereof, is in hyſterical and camatoſe 
. caſes, ___ Grew. 


— 


ginning, of names, ſeem to be derived 
from the Britiſh Amn, which fignifies a 
low ſituation. Gibjon's Camden. 
Cons, in Corniſp, ſignifies a valley, and 
had the ſame meaning anciently in the 
French tongue. | 
COMB. . / [camb, Saxon; 4am, Dut.] 
1. An inſtrument to ſeparate and adjuſt 
By fair Ligea's golden comb, 
Wherewith the fits on diamond rocks, 
Sleeking her ſoft alluring locks. Wilton. 
I made an- inſtrument in faſhion of a comb, 
whoſe teeth, being in number ſixteen, were about 
an inch and a half broad, and the intervals of the 
teeth about two inches wide. Newton, 


1. To fight: 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


COM 


2. The top or creſt of a cock, ſo called 
from its peQinated indentures. 
Cocks have great combs and ſpurs, hens little or 
none. Bacon. 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 
With dents embattled like a caſtle- wall. 


3. The cavities in which the bees lodge 
their honey. Perhaps from the ſame 


towns, and 1 or deep, 
his in affairs of tate, 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, | 
To prop the ruins, left the fabrick fall. | 
| 'Dryden's Virgil. 
To Coms. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To divide, and clean, and adjuſt the 
hair with a comb. 
Her care ſhall be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ſtool. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet 
would appear young, find means to make their hair 
black, by combiny it, as they ſay, with a leaden 
comb, or the like, Bacon. 
She with ribbons tied 
His tender neck, and comb d his filken hide. 
| Dryden's neid. 
There was a ſort of engine, from which were 
extended twenty long poles, wherewith the man- 
mountain combs his head. . Swift, 


2. To lay any thing conſiſting of filaments 
ſmooth, by drawing through narrow in- 
terſtices ; as, to comb wool. 

ComB-BRUSH. #./. [comb and bruſh.] A 
braſh to clean combs. 


CoMB-MAKER. 2. comb and maker, ] 


One whoſe trade is to make combs. 
This wood is of uſe for the turner, engraver, 
carver, and combmaker. Moertimer's Huſbandry. 
To COMBAT. v. 2. [combattre, Fr.] 
generally in a duel, or hand 
to hand,  -- | 
Pardon me, I will not combat in my ſnirt. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
2. To act in oppoſition, as the acid and 
alkali combat. 
Two planets ruſhing from aſpect malign 
Of fierceſt oppoſition in mid ſky, _ 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound, 
: Milton. 
To ComBarT.w. a. To oppoſe ; to fight. 
Their oppreſſors have changed the ſcene, and 
combated the opinions in their true ſhape. | 
| : Decay of Piety. 
Love yields at laſt, thus combated by pride, 
And ſhe ſubmits to be the Roman's bride. 
| v . Granville, 
Co'mBar. 2. /. [from the verb.] Conteſt ; 
battle; duel ; ftrife ; oppoſition : gene- 
rally between two, but ſometimes it is 
uſed for battle. | 
Thoſe regions were full both of cruel monſters 
and monſtrous men ; all which, by private combats, 
they delivered the countries of. Sidney. 
The noble combat that, twixt joy and ſorrow, 
was fought in Paulina ! She had one eye declined 
for the loſs of her huſband, another elevated that 
the oracle was fulfilled. Shakeſpeare. \ 
The combat now by courage muſt be tried. Dryd. 


Co'mMBaTANT. 2. . [combattant, Fr.] 


1. He that fights with another; duelliſt; 
antagoniſt in arms. : 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. 
| Who, ſingle combatant, 
Duel'd their armies rank'd-in proud array, 


Himſelf an army. Milton's Agon iſtet. 


Milton's Par, Left, 


Dryden. | 


word which makes the termination of 


| 


c Oo M 


He with his ſword unſfieath'd, on d 
Commands both cembutants to ee oth, 
Like deſpairing combatants they ftrive Dryden, 


you, as if they had beheld. unvei 4 
thie!d'of Arioſto, which 3 de 
too much brightneſs, D with 
2. A champion. Ker, 
Hearn any -o 3 combatants ſtrips his 
of ambiguit all think hi 10 
knowledge. 5 a © Champion fe 


3. With yer before the thing defen * 


Men become corrbatants for thoſe opini 
pinions. L. 
Co'MBER. . / from comb. ] He 4 
trade it is to diſentangle wool, and | 
. : ad lay 
it ſmooth for the ſpinner, 
Co'MBINATE. adj. [| from combine, Be. 
trothed; promiſed; ſettled by com 
. y compaq, 
A word of Shakeſpeare, 

She loſt a nobler brother; with him the ſnow 
of her fortune, her marriage dowry : with both, 
her combinate huſband, this well-ſeeming Angel; 

g>*Ve 
Sbakeſpeare's Meaſure fi Meajure 
. & 0 
CoMBina'T1ON. 2. J. [from combine, 
1. Union for ſome certain purpoſe; aſſoci. 
ation; league. A combination is of 
private perſons; a confederacy, of ſtate; 
or ſovereigns. 
his cunning cardinal 
The articles o th” combination drew, 
As Hi milf pleas'd. Shakeſpeare's H:nry VIII, 
2. It is now generally uſed in an ill ſenſe; 
but was formerly indifferent. 

They aim to fubdue all to their own will and 
power, under the diſguiſes of holy combinati:re, 

: ; 3 King Cbarlet. 
3. Union of bodies, or qualities; con- 
mixture; conjunction. 

Theſe natures, from the moment of their {+2 
combination, have been and are for ever inſeparable, 

: ; Hier, 

Reſolution of compound bodies by fire, does nat 
fo much enrich mankind as it divides the bodies; 
as upon the ſcore of its making new compounds 
by new combinations. Britt 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride 
and hard-heartedneſs. Siuths 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

They never ſuffer any ideas to be joined in their 
underſtandings, in any other or ſtronger c:mbiranun 
than what their own nature and correſpondence 
give them. ; Loc.. 

5. COMBINATION is uſed, in mathema- 
ticks, to denote the variation or altera- 
tion of any number of quantities, letters, 
ſounds, or the like, in all the different 
manners poſſible. Thus the number of 
poſſible changes or combinations of the 
twenty - four letters of the alphabet, 
taken firſt two by two, then three by 
three, Ic. amount to 1, 391,724,288, 
887, 25 2,999, 425, 128,493,402, 200, 

Chambers, 


To COMBINE. v. 4. [ combiner, Fr. bins 
jungere, Lat.] 
1. To join together. 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, 
As not ſecure to ſingle or combin d. 
2 Milton's Paradiſe Lif. 
2. To link in union. 25 
God, the beſt maker of all marriages, 


Combine your hearts in one, mw — fork wt 


Friendihip is the cement which really canine 
mankind. | Government of the Tongue. 
3. To agree; to accord; to ſettle by com- 


1 heart's dear love is ſet on his fair daughter 
As mine on hers, fo hers Is ſet on mine; 4, 


{ 


COM 
ind, | fave what thou muſt combine Jn 
oe — Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
To join words or ideas together: op- 
poſed to analyſe. h 


, : 
0, COMBI NE. Y. 2. a 
1. To coaleſce; to unite each with other. 


Uſed both of things and perſons. 


Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends 


I ch' war, do grow together: grant that, and tell 


me , 
In peace what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there ? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
2. To unite in friendſhip or deſign. 
Cimbine together *gainſt the enemy; 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils ; 
Are not the queſtion here. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
You with your foes combine, 
And ſeem your own deſtruction to deſign. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
CorrLEss. adj. [from comb.) Wanting a 


comb or creſt, x 
What, is your creſt a Coxcomb ? =— 
A comblcſs cock, ſo Kate will be my. hen. Shak. 
COMBU'ST. a4. {from comburo, combu/- 
um, Lat.] 2 | 
When a planet is not above eight degrees and a 
half diſtant from the ſun, either before or after 
him, it is ſaid to be combuft, or in combuſtion. 
Harris. 
Counu'sTIBLE. adj, [comburo, combuſtum, 
Lat.] Having the quality of catching 
fire; ſuſceptible of fire. | 
Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, 
are white, becauſe their vapours are rather ſulphu- 
rcous than of any other combuſtible ſubſtance. 
| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Sin is to the ſoul like fire to combuſtible matter z 
it aſſimilates before it deſtroys it. South, 
They are but ſtrewed over with a little peniten- 
tial aſhes; and will, as ſoon as they meet with 
cembuſtible matter, flame out. Decay of Piety. 
The flame ſhall ſtill remain | 
Nor, till the fuel periſh, can decay, ES 
By nature form'd on things c:mbuſtible to prey. 
| | Dondew. 


Counu'sT1 — A 
BLENESS, 7. /. [from combu/- | 


tible.] Aptneſs to take fire. 
Counu'sT10N, 2. J [French.] 


1. Conflagration ; burning; conſumption 


by fire, 

The future combuſtion of the earth is to be uſher- 
ed in and accompanied with violent impreſſions 
upon nature. Burnet. 

2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub ; buſtle; 
hurly burly. | | 

Mutaal combuſtions, bloodſheds, and waſtes may 
entorce then, through very faintneſs, after the ex- 
perience of ſo endleſs .m'feries. Hooker, 

Propheſying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combuſtion, and confus'd events, 
New-hatch'd to th* woeful time. Shakeſp. Mach. 

Thoſe cruel wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, brought all England inte an horrible 
combuſtion, Raleigb. 

How much more of pow'r, 
Army againſt army, numberleſs to raiſe 
readful combuſtion warring, and diſturb, 
Though not deſtroy, their happy native ſeat! Milt. 
But ſay, from whence this new combuſtion ſprings ? 
1 5 Dryden. 
comet moves in an inconceivable fury, and 
combuſtion, and at the ſame time with an exact re- 
gularity, Ns Addiſon's Guardian, 


f . v 
7: COME. v. . pret. came, particip. come. 
[coman, Saxon; homen, Dut. kommen, 
German.] | | : | 
5 remove from a diſtant to a nearer 
ace ; to arrive: oppoſed to go. 
And troubled blood through his pale face was ſeen 
© come and go, with tidings from the heart. 


- CoM 
Cæſar will come forth to-day. Shak. Julius Cæſ. 
| Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
I ſpake unto the crown as having ſenſe. |; 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience. 
Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. 
The Chriſtians having ſtood almoſt all the day in 
order of battle, in the ſight of the enemy, vainly 
expecting when he ſhould come forth to give them 
battle, returned at night unto their camp. 
| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
"Tis true that fince the ſenate's ſuccour came, 
They grow more bold. Dryden's Tyranzick Lowe. 
This Chriſtian woman! i 
Ah! there the miſchief comes. 
R:ave*s Royal Convert. 
2. To draw near; to advance towards. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. Shak. Macbeth. 
3. To move in any manner towards an- 
other ; implying the idea of being re- 
ceived by another, or of tending to- 
wards another. The word always re- 
ſpects the place to which the motion 
tends, not that place which it leaves; 
yet this meaning is ſometimes almoſt 


evaneſcent and imperceptible. 
1 did hear 1 
The galloping of horſe : who was 't came by? 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, and 
we will come in to dinner. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
As ſoon as the commandment came abroad, the 
children of Iſrael brought in abundance the firſt 
fruits. 2 Chronicles. 
Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or 
which they come to by tair reaſoning. 
Burnet's Theory. 
It is impoſſible to come near your Lordſhip, at 
any time, without receiving ſome favour, Congreve, 
None may come in view, but ſuch as are perti- 
nent. Locke. 
No perception of bodies, at a diſtance, may be 
. accounted for by the motion of particles coming | 
from them, and ſtriking on our organs. Locke, 
They take the colour of what is laid before 
them, and as ſoon leſe and reſign it to the next 
that happens to come in their way. Locke. 
God has made the intellectual world harmoni- 
ous and beautiful without us; but it will never 
come into our heads all at once. Locke. 


4. To proceed; to iſſue. 
Behold, my ſon, which came forth of my bowels, 
ſeeketh my life. 2 Sam. xvi. 11. 
5. To advance from one ſtage or condi- 


tion to another. 
"Truſt me, I am exceeding weary.— 
Is it come to that? I had thought wearineſs 
durſt not have attacked one of ſo high blood. 

. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Though he would after have turned his teeth 
upon Spain, yet he was taken order with before it 
came to that, Bacon. 
Seditious tumults, and ſeditious fames, differ no 
more but as brother and ſiſter; if it come to that, 


| that the beſt actions of a ſtate are taken in an ill 


ſenſe and traduced. Bacon. 
His ſoldiers had fkxirmiſhes with the Numidians, 
ſo that once the ſkirmiſh was like to come to a juſt 
battle, | Knslls. 
When it came to that once, they that had moſt 
fleſh wiſhed they had had leſs. L*Eftrange. 
Every new ſprung paſſion is a part of the action, 
except we conceive nothing action till the players 
come to blows, Dryden.. 


The force whereby bodies cohere is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, than 
when they are at ever ſo ſmall a finite diſtance. 

Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
h. To be brought to ſome condition either 
for better or worſe, implying ſome de- 


1 


iry 0 
Vor. I, ms 


gree of caſualty: with 70. 


COM 
One ſaid-to Ariſtippus, tis a ftrange thing why 
men ſhould rather give to the poor than to philo- 
ſopkers. He anſwered, becauſe they think them- 
ſelves may ſooner come to be poor than to be phi- 
leſophers. Bacon s Apephtbeg ms. 
His ſons come to honour, and he knoweth it — 
ON» 
He being come to the eſtate, keeps a buſy —_— 
ocke. 
Vou were told your maſter had gone to a tavern, 
and come to ſome miſchance. Swift. 
7. To attain any condition or character. 
A ſerpent, ere he comes to be a dragon, 
Does eat a bat. Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
He wonder'd how ſhe care to know 
What he had done, and meant to do. Hudibras. 
The teſtimony of conſcience, thus informech, 
comes to be ſo authentick, and ſo much to be relied 
upon. Soueb. 
8. To become. 
So came I a widow z ; 
And never ſhall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
When he returns from hunting, 
I will not ſpeak with him; ſay I am ficks 
If you come ſlack of former ſervices, 
You ſhall do well. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
How came the publican juſtified, but by a ſhort 
and humble prayer? Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
9. To arrive at ſome act or habit, or diſ- 


poſition. 

They would quickly come to have a natural ab- 
horrence for that which they found made them 
ſlighted. Loecte. 


10. To change from one ſtate into another 
deſired; as the butter comes, when the 


parts begin to ſeparate in the churn. 

It is reported, that if you lay good ſtore of ker- 
nels of grapes about the root of a vine, it will 
make the vine come earlier, and proſper better. 

Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

Then butter does refuſe to come, 

And love proves croſs and humourſome. Hudibras. 

In the coming or ſprouting of malt, as it muſt 
not come too little, ſo it muſt not come too much. 

5 : : Mortimer, 

11. To become preſent, and no longer 


future. | 
A time will come, when my maturer muſe 
In Cæſar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
12. To become preſent, and no longer ab- 
| That's my joy 
Not to have ſeen before; for nature now 
Comes all at once, confounding my delight. 
| A Dryden's King Arthur, 

Mean while the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. 

N Pope's Odyſſiy. 

Came then, my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou maſter of the poet and the ſong ! Pope, 

13. To happen ; to fall out. | 
The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his ducheſs, 
will be here with him this night, — 
How comes that? Shateſpeare's King Laar. 
14. To befal, as an event. | 

Let me alone that I may ſpeak, and let come on 

me what will, | | Fob, xiii. 13. 
15. To follow as a conſequence. 

Thoſe that are kin to the king, never prick 
their finger but they ſay, there is ſome of the 
king's blood ſpilt. How comes that? ſays he, that 
takes upon him not to conceive 2 the anſwer is, I 
am the king's poor couſin, Sir. : 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

16. To ceaſe very lately from ſome act or 

ſtate ; to have juſt done or ſuffered any 
thing. 4 

David ſaid unto Uriah, cameſt thou not from 

thy journey ? | 2 Sam. Xi. 10. 

Yy 17. To 


* 
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COM 
17. To Cone about. To come to paſs ; to 
fall out; to come into being. Probably 


from the French werir a bout. | 


And let me ſpeak to th' yet unknowing world, 
How theſe things came about. Shakeſpeare, 
That cherub:m, which now appears as a God to 
a human ſoul, znozvs very well that the period 
will come about in eternity, when the human ſou! 
Mall be as perfect as he himſelf now is. 4 
Addiſon's Spectater. 
I conclude, however it comes about, that things 
are not as they ſhould be. Sævift. 
How cemes it about, that, for above ſixty years, 
affairs have been placed in the hands of new 5500 
Savi fo 
28. To Cou x about. To change; to come 


round. 

The wind can about, and ſettled in the Weſt 
for many days. Bacen's New Atlantis. 
On better thoughts, and my urg'd reaſons, 
They are come about, and won to the true fide. 

5 Ben Jes, on. 
19. To Come again. To return. | 
There came water thereout; and when he had 
drunk, his ſpirit came again, and he revived. 
Judgre, xv. 19. 
20. To Cone after. To follow. 
If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
ſelf, and take up his croſs and follow me. 
Matibezo, Xvie 24. 
21. To Cows at. To reach; to get with- 
in the reach of; to obtain ; to gain. 
Neither ſword nor ſceptre can came at confci- 
ence; but it is above and beyond the reach of 
both. ! Suckling. 
Cats will eat and deſtroy your marum, if they 
can come at it. Eweiyn's Kalendar. 
In order to come at a true knowledge of ourſelves, 
we ſhould conſider how far we may delerve praiſe, 
| Addiſon. 
Nothing makes a woman more eſteemed by the 
oppoſite ſex than chaſtity, and we always prize 
thoſe mot who are hardeſt to come at. Audiſ. Spcet. 
22. To Comes by, To obtain; to gain; 
to acquire. This ſeems an irregular and 
improper uſe, but has very powerful au- 


thorities. 

Things moſt needful to preſerve this life, are 
moſt prompt and caſy for all living creatures to 
come by. Hecker. 

| Love is like a child, 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. 
| E Shakeſpeare. 
| Thy caſe 
Shall be my precedent ; as thou got'ſt Milan, 
Fil come by Naples. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 

Are you not aſhamed to inforce a poor widow 
to ſo rough a courſe to com? by her own ? 

Z Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The ointment wherewith this is done is made 
of divess ingredients, whereof the ſtrangeſt and 
hardeſt to come by is the moſs of a dead man un- 
buried, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

And with that wicked lye | 
A letter they came by, 
From our king's majeſty. . Denham. 

He tells a ſad ſtory, how hard it was for him to 
teme by the book of Trigantius. Stilling fleet. 

Amidſt your train this unſeen judge will wait, 
Examine how you came by all your ſtate. 

s Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
23. To Cou in. To enter. 
What, are you there? come in, and give ſome 
elp. Shakeſpeare. 
The fimple ideas, united in the ſame ſubject, 
are as perfectly diſtinct as thoſe that come in by dif- 
. ferent ſenſes. Locke, 
24. To Comt in. To comply; to yield; 
to hold out no longer. 
If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of theſe 
wars, ſhould offer to come in and ſubmit himſelf to 
her majeſty, would you not have him received? 


| 


COM 


lace of rendezvous. | 

At what time our ſecond fleet, which kept the 
narrow ſeas, was come in and joined to our main 
fleet, | Bacon. 
There was the Plymcuth ſquadron now come in, 

Which in the Streights laſt winter was abroad. 
: Dryden. 
26. To Comet in, To become modiſh ; to 


be brought into uſe. 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful action in, 
Then inſtruments were taught more moving notes. 
| Roſccrimon. 
Silken garments did not come in till late, and the 

uſe of them in men was often reſtrained by law. 
Arbuthnet cn Coins. 
27. To Couꝝ n. To be an ingredient ; 


to make part of a compoſition. 

A zenerous contempt of that in which too many 
men place their happineſs, muſt come in to height- 
en his character, Atterbury. 


28. To Come in. To accrue from an 


eſtate, trade, or otherwiſe, as gain. 

I had rather be mad with bim that, when he 
had nothing, thought all the ſhips that carae int» 
the harbour his; than with you that, when you 
have fo much coming in, think you have nothing. 

Sackling. 
29. To Come in. To be gained in abun- 


dance. 
Sweetheart, we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shakeſpeare. 


30. To Cows in fer. To be early enough 
to obtain : taken from hunting, where 


the dogs that are flow get nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and 
underſtanding, gentle nature and agreeable hu-. 
mour, honour and virtue, were to che in for their 
ſhare of ſuch contracts. Temple. 

If thinking is eſſential to matter, ſtocks and 
ſtones will come in for their ſhare of privilege. 

f Collier on Thought. 

One who had in the rear excluded been, 

And could not for a taſte o' th' fleſh come in, 
'Licks the ſolid earth. Tate's dee. 

The reſt came in for ſubſidies, whereof they ſunk 

conſiderable ſums. Sevift. 
31. To Cows in to. To join with; to 
bring help. 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Audley, 
with whom their leaders had before ſecret intelli- 
gence, came in to them; and was by them, with 
great gladneſs and cries of joy, accepted as their 
general. Bacon's Henry VII. 


32. To Come into. To comply with; to 
agree to. 

The fame of their virtues will make men ready 
to come into every thing that is done for the publick 
good. Atterbury. 

33. To Come near. To approach; to re- 
ſemble in excellence: a metaphor from 
races. 

Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, 
you would deſtroy or ruin with evil ſpeaking. 

Bey Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 

The whole atchieved with ſuch admirable in- 
vention, that nothing ancient or modern ſeems to 
come near it. Temple. 

34. To Cont of: To proceed, as a de- 
ſcendant from anceſtors. 

Of Priam's royal race my mother came. 

Dryden's ZEneid. 

Self- love is ſo natural an infirmity, that it makes 
us partial even to thoſe that come of us, as well as 
ourſelves. L' Eftrange. 

35. To Comet of. To proceed, as effects 
from their cauſes. | 
Will you pleaſe, Sir, be gone; 
I told you what would come of this. 


, Spenſer on Ireland. | 


Sbakgpeare's Winter's Tale. 


25. 77 Cour in To arrive at 2 port, or 


The hiccough comes of fulneſs . 
3 of mea s 
ally in children, which cauſeth v eſdeti. 
ſtomach. an Extenſion = the 

This comes of judging by the - Ih 
ſulting the reaſon. * * 7 20 con. 
My young maſter, whatever 1 
have a wife looked out for bias be hen 1 ” 
is of age. | e ” A 
cc. 


36. To Come off. To deviate ; to dep: 
from a rule or direction. — 
The figure of a bell partaketh o en? 
but yet coming off and dilating more adde 
5 Bacon's Natural Ib 
37. To Cons eff. To eſcape; to get free 
X er. 
I knew the foul enchanter, though dijguic'y . 
Enter'd the very lime-twigs of his Felle, 2 
And yet came . ; Mii 
YO. wilt here come >, ſurmount, ny 
If, upon ſuch a fair and full trial, ho 
eff, he is then clear and innocent. Fo 
Thofe that are in any ſignal danger implo 
aid; and, if they ceme off fate, call their dener 
a miracle, Addi, 
38. To Come of To end an af; ; 10 
take good or bad fortune. | 
Oh, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needleſs hot, 
After ſuch bloody toil, we bid good- night. 
| Shakeſpeare's Kirg Yin 
Ever ſince Spain and England have had ar; this 
to debate one with the other, the Englifh, upon Rr 
encounters, have come off with honour aud the 
better. Haces. 
We muſt expect ſometimes to come ef by tg 
worſt, before we obtain the final conqueſt. Cal. 
He oft, in ſuch attempts as theſe, 
Came 5f with glory and ſucceſs. 
39. To Come / from. 
forbear. | 
To come off from theſe grave diſquiſitions, 1 
would clear the point by one inſtance more. 
Felton cu the Clack. 
40. To Come on. To advance; to make 


24 5 — 0 
Tan 6. 
55 


Ws; 
re hi 


Hudibrat. 
To leave; to 


progreſs. EP 
Things ſeem to come on apace to their former 
Nate. Baca. 


There was in the camp both ftrength and vidtual 
ſufnclent for the obtaining of the victory, if they 
would not protract the war until winter were cn 
on. Knciles's Hiſtrry, 

The fea came on, the ſouth with mighty roar 
Diſpers'd and daſh'd the reſt upon the rock; ou 

| Dryden 

So travellers, who waſte the day, : 
Noting at length the ſetting ſun, 

They mend their pace as night comes a” : 
| ES Yaris 
41. To Come on. To advance to combat, 
The great ordnance once diſcharged, the arm.:3 
came faſt cn, and joined battle. 
| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Tori: 
Rhymer, come on, and do the worſt you can; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Drydev, 
42. To Come on, To thrive; to grov 

big ; to grow. 

| Come on, poor babe 3 

Some powerful ſpirit inſtruct the kites and ravens 

To be thy nurſes, Shakeſpeare's Nins To's 

It ſhould ſeem by the experiment-, both of the 
malt and of the roſes, that they will come far 
faſter on in water than in earth; for the nouriſh- 


ment is eafier drawn out of water than out ot 
earth. Bacon's Natural Hifi. 


43+ To Cons over. To repeat an act. 


44. To Coms over. To revolt. | 
They are perpetually teizing their friends toceut 
over to them. Addiſen's SpeFtater : 
A man, in changing his fide, not only makes 
himſelf hated by thoſe he left, but is ſeldom heat 

1 cher to. 
tily eſteemed by thoſe he comes Aller: Speer. 
45: To 
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45. To Come over. To riſe in diſtillation. 


Perhaps alſo the phlegmatick liquor, that is 


Ter in this analyſis, may, af leaſt as 
wont to come 0 I 755 

0 it be roduced by the operation of the 
to part f bl P 


6. 7 Couk cut. To be made publick. 

wy” Before his book came out, I had undertaken the 

anſwer of ſeveral others, Stilling feet. 
I have been te 


dious; and, which is worle, it 
cemes cut from the firſt draught, 


and uncorrected. 
Dryden. 
„o Come out, To appear upon trial; 
to be diſcovered. 
It is indeed come out at laſt, that we are to look 
cn the ſaints as inferior deities, Stilling fleet. | 
— Phy weight of the denarius, or the ſeventh of 
a Roman ounce, comes out ſixty-two grains and 
four ſevenths. ; Arbuthrnct. 
8. To Come out with, To give a vent 
to; to let fly. 
Thoſe zreat maſters of chymical arcana muſt 
be provoked, before they will come out ⁊vith them. 
| Boyl-. 
To Come to, To conſent or yield. 


What is this, if my parſon will not c<me te? 
Sift, 


49. 


a. To Come 70. To amount to. 

The emperour impoſed ſo great a cuſtom upon 
all corn to be tranſported out of Sicily, that the 
yery cuſtoms came to as much as both the price of 
thc corn and the freight together. 

Kinolles's Hiſtery of the Turks. 

You ſaucily pretend to know . 
More than your dividend ccmes to. Hudibras. 

Animals either feed upon vegetables immediate- 
ly, or, which comes to the ſame at laſt, upon other 
animals which have fed upon them. 

Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purſe 
will find it by a greater want of money than that 
cemes to. Locke. 


51. To Com to himſelf, To recover his 


lenſes. | 
He falls into ſweet ecſtaſy of joy, wherein I 
ſtall leave him till he comes ty Bimſelf. Temple. 
52. To CoME te paſs. To be effected; to 
fall out. | x 
It core, we grant, many times to poſs, that the 
works of men being the ſame, their drifts and 
purpoſe therein are divers. _ Hooker. 
Hon comes it to paſs, that ſome liquors cannot 
pierce into or moitten ſome bodies, which are eaſily 
pervious to other liquors ? Beyle's Hiſt. of Firmeſs. 
53. To Come xp. To grow out of the 
ground, ETD 
Over-wet, at ſowing -gime, with us breedeth 
much dearth, inſomuch as the corn never cameth 
17. Bacon, 
If wars ſhould mow them down never ſo taſt, 
yet they may be ſuddenly ſupplied, and come up 
again. | Bacon. 
Good intentions are: the ſeeds of good actions; 
and every man ought to ſow them, whether they 
me up) Or no. Tei ple. 
54. To Come up. To come into uſe; as, a 
tofhion comes up. 
5. To Com 25 to. To amount to. 
He prepares for a ſurrender, atlerting that all 
theſe will not come up to near the quantity requiſite, 
Moo læuard's Natural Hiſtery. 
56. To Come up to. To riſe; to advance. 
Wheote ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to th' truth. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Conſiderations there are, that may make us, if 
not came up te the character of thoſe who rejoice 
in tribulations, yet at leaſt ſatisfy the duty of be- 
ing patient,  Watke's Preparation for Death. 
The veſtes byline, which ſome ladies wore, 
muſt have been of ſuch extraordinary price, that 
there is no tuff in our age comes up to its 
Wha ak Arbutbnot on Coins. 
3 2 toe heart {3 full, it is angry at all words 
Cangot come wp to it. Swift. | 


COM 


57. Ty Cons 5 with, To overtake. 
58. To Come vfor. To invade ; to attack. 
Three hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot 
Engliſh, commanded by Sir John Norris, were 
charged by Parma, coming upon them with ſeven 


thouſand horſe. , Bacen, 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it but itſelf. Scutb. 
59. To Cove. In futurity ; not preſent ; 

to happen hereafter, 5 
It ſerveth to diſcover that which is hid, as wel] 


as to foretel that which is to came. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
| In times to come, 
My waves ſhall wath the walls of mighty Rome, 
| _ Dryden. 


Taking a leaſe of land for years to come, at the 
rent of one hundred pounds. Lecte. 
60. Come is a word of which the uſe is 
various and extenſive, but the radical 
ſignification of tendency hitheraward 1s 
uniformly preſerved. When we ſay he 
came from a place, the idea 15 that of re- 
turning, or arriving, or becoming near - 
er; when we ſay he went from a place, 
we conceive ſimply departure, or re- 
moval to a greater diſtance. The but- 
ter comes; it is paſſing from its former 
ſtate to that which is deſired ; it is ad- 
vancing towards us. 
Comes. [participle of the verb.] 
Thy words were heard, and I am come to thy 
words. 3 | Daniel. 
Come. A particle of exhortation; be 
quick ; make no delay, 
Come, let us make our father drink wine. 
Cen. xix. 32. 
Come. A particle of reconciliation, or 
incitement to it. 
Come, come, at all 1 laugh he laughs no doubt; 
The only difference is, 1 dare laugh out. Pepe. 
Come. A kind of adverbial word for a 
i fhall come; as, come Wedneſday, when 
Wedneſday ſhall come. 
Come Candlemas, nine years ago ſhe died. Gay. 
Come. 1. J. from the verb.] A ſprout: a 
cant term. 
That the malt is ſufficiently well dried, you may 


know both by the taſte, and alſo by the falling off 


of the come or ſprout. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
CoM E“ DIAN. 2. from comedy.] 
1. A player or actor of comic parts. 
2. A player in general; a ſtage- player; 
an actreſs or actor. 

Meliſſarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a come- 
dian ſhe became a wealthy man's wife, would be ſa- 
luted Madam Pithias, or Prudence. Camd. Remains. 

3. A writer of comedies. 
Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a come- 
dian, but Terence as a pure and elegant ipeaker. 
Peacham ＋ Pectry. 
COMEDY. ». /. [ comedia, Lat.] A dra- 
matick repreſentation of the lighter 
faults of mankind, with an intention to 
make vice and folly ridiculous : oppoſed 
to tragedy. 
Your honour's players 
Are come to play a pleafant comedy. 
| Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
A long, exact, and ſerious comedy ; 
In every ſcene ſome moral let it teach, 
And, if it can, at once both pleaſe and preach. 
Pope. 
Co'MELINESS. 2. , from comely.] Grace; 
beauty; dignity. It ſigniſies ſomething 
leſs forcible than beauty, leſs elegant 
than grace, andlefs light than prettine/+. 
A careleſs comelineſs with comely care. Sidney. 


COM 

The ſervice of Cod hath not ſuch perfeQtion of 
grace and comelineſs, as when the dignity or the 
place doth concur. | Hooker. 
They ſkilied not of the goodly ornaments of 
poetry, yet were ſprinkled with ſome pretty flowers, 

which gave good grace and comelineſi. 
Sperſer on Irclund. 
Hardly ſha!! you meet with man or woman ſo 
aged or ill-favoured, but, if you will commend 
tiem for canicliveſs, nay and for youth too, ſhall 
take it well, he Scat. 
There is great pulchritude and cemelinefs of pio- 
portion in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. 
. Ray en the Creation. 

A horſeman's coat ſhall hide, 

Thy taper ſhape, and camclireſ of fide. Priar. 

COC MELT. a. [from become; or from 
cyeman, Sax. to pleaſe.] 

1. Graceful; decent; having dignity or 
grandeur of mien or look. Comeline!z 
ſeems to be that ſpecies of beauty which 
excites reſpect rather than pleaſure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent mo- 
tion, no marvel though perſons in years ſeem many 
times more amiable; for no youth can be cerecly 
but by pardon, and conſidering the youth as to 
make up the comeline!s, Barons 

He that is come, when old and decrepits furcly 
was very beautiful when he was young. Scuth. 

Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight. 

"Dryden. 

2. Uſed of things, decent; according to- 
propriety. | | 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is ce 
Envc noms him that bears it. Shak. As ycu like ir. 

This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets, 
Crying confuſion. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Handſomely ; gracefully. 
To ride ccmely, to play at ail weapons, to dance 
comely, be very necef]ary for a courtly gentleman. 
| Hicham*s Schoolmaſicre 
Co'mer. ./. [ from come.] One that comes. 
Time is like a faſhionable ho, 
That Nightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand; 
But with his arms cutſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comers welcome ever ſmiles, 
And farewel goes out ſighing. Hab. T roit. and Craſſ. 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ſtood as fair, 
As any c-mer J have look'd on yet, 
For my affection. Shateſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Plants move upwards ; but, if the ſap puts up too 
fa, it maketh a ſlender ſtalk, which will not ſup- 
port the weight; and therefore theſe are all ſwift 
and baſty comers. SY '. Bacine 
It is natural to be kind to the.Taſt comer. LE fre 
Now leave thoſe joys, unſuiting to thy age, 
To a freſh comer, and refign the ſtage. Dryden, 
The renowned champion of our lady of Loretto, 
and the miraculous trarſiation of her chapel ; about 
which he hath publiſhed a defiance to the world, 
and offers to prove it againft all comers. Stilling fiects 
There it is not ſtrange, that the mind ſhould 
give itſelf up to the common opinion, or render it- 
ſelf to the firſt comer. Tocke. 
Houſe and heart are open for a friend; the paſ- 
ſaze is eaſy, and not only admits, but even invites, 
the camer. 5 South. 
COMET. 2. /. [cometa, Lat. a hairy ſtar.] 
A heavenly body in the planetary region, appear- 
ing ſuddenly, and again diſappearing ; and, during 
the time of its appearance, moving through its 
proper orbit like a planet. The orbits of comets 
are ellipſes, having one of their foci in the centre 
of the fun; and being very long and eccentrick, 
they become invifible when in that part moſt re- 
mote from the ſun. Comets, popularly called blaz- 
ing ſtars, are diſtinguiſhed from other ſtars by a 
Ing train or tail of light, always oppoſite to the 
ſun : hence ariſes a popular divition of comets into 
three kinds, bearded, tailed, and haired comets 3 
though the divifion rather relates to the different 


nomena of the ſeveral. Thus, when the camei is eaſt- 


Yy2 


ward 


Co'mery. adv. from the adjective.] 


circumſtances of the ſame c:met, than to the phæ- 
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COM 
ward of the fun, and moves from it, the comet 1s 
ſaid to be bearded, barbatus, becauſe the light 


marches before it. When the light is weſtward of 
the ſun, the comet is ſaid to be tailed, becauſe the 
train follows it. When the comet and the ſun are 
diametrically oppoſite, the earth being between 
them, the train is hid behind the body of the comet, 


excepting a little that appears around it, in form of 


a border of hair, hence called crinitus. 

According to Sir Iſaac Newton, the tail of a co- 
met is a very thin vapour, emitted by the. head or 
nucleus of the comet, ignited by the neighbourhood 
to the ſun; and this vapour is furniſhed by the at- 
moſphere of the comet. The vapours of comets be- 
ing thus dilated, rarefied, and diffuſed, may proba- 
bly, by means of their own gravity, be attracted 
down to the planets, and become intermingled with 
their atmoſpheres. For the conſervation of the 
water and moiſture of the planets, comets ſeem ab- 
ſolutely requiſite; from whoſe condenſed vapours 
and exhalations all that moiſture which is ſpent in 
vegetations and putrefactions, and turned into dry 
earth, may be reſupplied and recruited ; for all ve- 
getables increaſe wholly from fluids, and turn, by 
putrefaction, into earth. Hence the quantity of 
dry carth muſt continually increaſe, and the moi- 
ſture of the globe decreaſe, and at lait be quite eva- 
porated, if it have not a continual ſupply. And 
I ſuſpect, adds Sir Iſaac, that the ſpirit which 
makes the fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt part of our 
air, and which is abſolutely requiſite for the life and 
being of all things, comes principally from the cc- 
Mets. 

The ſame great author has computed that the 
ſan's heat, in the comet of 1680, was, to his heat 
with us at Midſummer, as twenty-eight thouſand 
to one; and that the heat of the body of the comet 
was near two thouſand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He alſo calculates, that a globe of 

| red-hot iron, of the dimenſions of our earth, would 
ſcarce be cool in fifty thouſand years. If then 
the comet be ſuppoſed to cool a hundred times as 
faſt as red-hot iron, yet, fince its heat was two 
thouſand times greater, ſuppoſing it of the bigneſs 
of the earth, it would not be cool in a million of 
years. Trevcux. Chambers. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 

As if they ſaw ſome wond'rous monument, 
Some comet, or unuſual prodigy ? 
Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of ſtaring comets. Crafhazv, 

I conſidered a comet, or, in the language of the 
vulgar, a blazing ſtar, as a ky-rocket diſcharge 
by an hand that is almighty. AZdiſon's Guardian. 

Fierce meteors ſhoot their arbitrary I'ght, 
And comers march with lawleſs horrors bright. 
Co'tyETARY. 


Pricr. 
adj. | from comet.] Relat- 

Con E TIER. ing to a comet. 
Re fractions of light are in the planetary and co- 
metary regions, as on our globe. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
COMFIT. 2. [Bellaria arida, Lat. 
honfit, Dutch. It ſhould ſeem that both 
are formed by haſty pronunciation from 


cogfect.] A dry ſweetmeat; any kind of 


fruit or root preſerved with ſugar, and 


dried. 
By feeding me on beans and peaſe, 
He crams in naſty crevices, 
And turns to cemfits by his arts, 
To make me reliſh for deſſerts. Hudibras. 
To Co! MFI T. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
preſerve dry with ſugar. 
The fruit that does ſo quickly waſte, 
Men ſcarce can ſce it, much leſs taſte, 
Thou comfiteſt in ſtreets to make it laſt, Cooley. 
Co'MFITURE. 2. J. | from comfit, or con- 
feature. ] Sweetmeat. 
From country graſs to comfitures of court, 
Or city's quelque-choſes, let not report 
My mind tranſport. Donne. 


To COMFORT. v. a. [comforto, low La- 
tin. Salvia comfortat ner vos. Schel, Sal.] 


1. Support; aſſiſtance; countenance. 


COM 


1. To ſtrengthen; to enliven; to invigo- 
rate. 5 ö 5 

The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added 
unto the natural aſſent of reaſon, concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and con- 
firm the ſame. | Hooker, 
Light excelleth in comforting the ſpirits of men : 
light varied doth the ſame fea, with more no- 
velty. This is the cauſe why precious ſtones com- 
fort. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Some of the abbots had been guilty of comfort- 

ing and aftiſting the rebels. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. To conſole; to ſtrengthen the mind 


under the preſſure of calamity. 
They bemoaned him, and comforted him, over 
all the evil that the Lord had brought upon him. 
Job, xlii. 11. 


Co'mrorrT. 2. , [from the verb.] 


Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Iriſh; 
where, in reſpect of the mountains and faſtneſſes, 
he did little good, which he would needs impute 
unto the comfort that the rebels ſhould receive un- 
derhand from the earl of Kildare. Bacon. 

The king did alſo appoint commiſſioners for 


had any hand or partaking in the aid or comfort of 
Perkins, or the Corniſhmen. Bacon. 


2. Conſolation; ſupport under calamity 


or danger. 
Her ſoul heaven's queen, whoſe name ſhe bears, 
In comfort of her mother's fears, 
Hath plac'd among her virgin train. Ben FJenſon. 
As they have no apprehenſion of thoſe things, 
ſo they need no comfort againſt them. Tillotſon. 
3. That which gives conſolation or ſupport 
in calamity. | 
I will keep her ign'rant of her good, 
To make her heav'nly comforts of deſpair, 
When it is leaſt expected. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Tour children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine ſhall be a comforr to your age. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
We need not fear 
To paſs commodiouſly this life, ſuſtain'd 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duſt, our final reſt and native home. Milton. 


Co'MFORTABLE. adj. | from comfort.] 
1. Receiving comfort; ſuſceptible of com- 
fort; cheerful : of perſons. Not in uſe. 
For my fake be comfortable 3 hold death 

A while at the arm's end. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
My lord leans wond'rouſly to diſcontent 
His c:mfortatle temper has torſook him; | 
He is much out of health, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

2. Admitting comfort: of condition. 
What can promiſe him a comfortable appearance 
before his dreadful judge ? South, 
3. Diſpenſing comfort; having the power 
of giving comfort, 

He had no brother, which, though it be com- 
fertable for kings to have, yet draweth the ſub- 
jects eyes aſide, Bacon's Henry VII. 

The lives of many miſerable men were ſaved, 
and a comfortable proviſion made for their ſubſiſt- 
ences Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 


| Co'MFORTABLY. adv. | from comfortable. 


In a comfortable manner ; with cheer- 


fulneſs; without deſpair. 
Upon view of the ſincerity of that performance, 
hope comfortably and cheerfully. for God's perform- 
| - ance. Hammond. 
Co uroRTER. 7. . [from comfort.] 
1. One that adminiſters conſolation in mis- 


fortunes ; one that ſtrengthens and ſup- | 


| Ports the mind in miſery or danger. 


ſent him, as comforters in his agony. 
The heav*ns have bleſt you with a goodly ſon, 
To be a comforter when he is gone, 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Co'MFORTLESS. adj. 


the fining of all ſuch as were of any value, and 


4 


This very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels to be 
Hocker. 


COM 
Nineveh is laid waſte, who will bemoan 


whence ſhall I ſeek comforters for thee? Ny, der 


2. The title of the Third Perſon 42 


Holy Trinity; the Paraclete. 


[from compre 1 

. 4 ort, 

Wanting comfort z being ner 

thing to allay misfortune : uſed of per 
ſons as well as things, : 

Yet ſhall not my death be compare], * 
it by your ſentence. . Waun 
Where was a cave, ywrought with wond' 
Deep, dark, uneaſy, doleful, comfort!c/;, 
News fitting to the night; 
Black, fearful, comfortleſs, and horrible, 

| Shakeſpeare's Kins Y. 
On thy feet thou ſtood'it at laſt *. Ji, 
Though comfortleſs, as when a father mourns 

His children, all in view deſtroy'd at once, Mike. / 
That unſociable comfortleſs deafneſs had not qult 


Cidryy, 
rous art, 


F airy 2, 


tired me. dai, 
Co'm FREY. 7. * [ conſolida, Lat, com. 
rie, French.] A plant. Miller. 


Co M AL. adj. [comicus, Latin. 
1. Raiſing mirth; merry; diverting. 

The greateſt reſemblance of our author i; 43 
the familiar ſtile and pleaſing way of relating nt. 
cal adventures of that nature. Dryden's Fab. Pre, 

Something ſo comical in the voice and geftures, 
that a man can hardly forbear being pleaſed, 

2 | | Addiſon en Ina, 
2. Relating to comedy ; befitting cone. 
dy ; not tragical. 

That all might appear to be knit up ina cox;;a/ 
conclufion, the duke's daughter was afterward; 
Joined in marriage to the lord Liſle. Hayzard, 

They deny it to be tragical, becauſe its catafto. 
phe is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted 
comical, | Gay, 

Co'MICALLY. adv. | from comical.) 

1. In ſuch a manner as raiſes mirth. 

2. In a manner befitting comedy. 

Co'MICALNESS. 2. /. | from comical.] The 
quality of being comical ; the power of 
raiſing mirth. 

CO'MICK. a/. [comicus, Lat, comique, 
WWF ä 

1. Relating to comedy; not tragick. 

1 never yet the tragick muſe eſſay d, 
Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid ; 

And when I venture at the comick ſtile, 
Thy ſcornful lady ſeems to mock my toil. Tals. 

A comick ſubje& loves an humble verſe; 
Thyeſtes ſcorns a low and comick ftile ; 

Yet comedy ſometimes may raiſe her voice, N 

Thy tragick muſe gives ſmiles, thy comick ſlecp. 

; Dryden. 
2. Raiſing mirth. 
Stately triumphs, mirthful c-mick ſhows, 
Such as befit the p'eaſure. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Co'MING. 2. / [from To come. 


1. The act of coming; approach. 
Where art thou, Adam! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, ſeen far off? Milton's Paradiſe Loi. 
Sweet the coming on - 
Of grateful evening mild. Milton's Para): Ls. 
2, State of being come ; arrival. 

May 't pleaſe you, noble Madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber; we ſhall give you 
The full cauſe of our coming. Shakeſp. Henry VII. 

Some people in America counted their years 'y 
the coming of certain birds amongſt them at cht 
certain ſeaſons, and leaving them at others, Loc te. 

Coui N G-IN. 2. /. Revenue; income. 

Here 's a ſmall trifle of wives; eleven widows 4 
and nine maids is a ſimple coming-in for one mane 

| Sbabe fete. 

What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in * 
O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth ! 1 
What is thy toll, O adoration ? Shakeſp. Herry 

Comin. participial adj. | from cone. 


1. Fond; forward; ready to come. 


COM 
Now will I be you 
on diſpoſition 3 and, 


grant it. 
That very 


what you will, I wi 
850 9 N 8 bakeſpeare. 
lapidary himſelf, with a coming ſto- 
mach, and in the cock's place, would have made 
the cock's choices : L'Eſtrange. 
That he had been ſo affectionate a huſband, was 
0 ill argument to the dert . Dryden. 
n On morning wings how active ſprings the mind ! 
How eaſy every labour it purſues, : Moe 
| How coming to the poet ev ry muſe ! Pope's Horace. 
b - to come. f 
15 _— —_ acts he ſcatters, as a ſeed 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Roſcom. 
Com: TIAL: adj. [ comitia, Lat. an aſlem- 
bly of the Romans. ] Relating to the 
aſſemblies of the people of Rome. _ 
cob uf v. 2. J. [comttas, Latin.] Cour- 
teſy; civility b 5 Dick. 
UMA. A. fe LRH“ a 
ke wes notes the diſtinction of 
clauſes, and order of conſtruction, in the 


ſentence; marked thus [2]. 


2, The ninth part of a tone, or the inter- 
val whereby a ſemitone or a perfect tone 
exceeds the imperfeQ tone. It is a term 
uſed only in theorical muſick, to ſhewthe 
exact proportions between concords. Har. 


7: COMMAND. wv. a. | commander, Fr. 
nando, Lat.] 

1. To govern; to give orders to; to 

hold in ſubjection or obedience : corre- 


lative to obey. 
Look, this feather, 
Oteying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, _ 
Carrunded always by the greater guſt; 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Chriſt could command legions of angels to his 
reſcue, Decay of Piety. 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now 
With a harſh voice, and ſupercilious brow, 
To fervile duties. Dryden's Perſ. Sat. 5. 
The queen commands, and we'll obey, 
Ozer the hills, and far away. Old Song. 
2. To order; to direct to be done: con- 
trary to probibit. 
My conſcience bids me aſk, wherefore you have 
Command of me theſe moſt pois*'nous compounds? 
Shakeſpeare. 
We will ſacrifice to the Lord our God, as he ſhall 
tcermand us. 
Whatever hypocrites auſterely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, 
Detaming as impure what God declares 
Pore, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 
Our maker bids increaſe : who bids abſtain 
But our deſtroyer, foe to God and man? Milton. 
3. To have in power. 
I the ſtrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command. | 
Gay's Trivia. 
4. To overlook ; 


p to the Eaſtern tower, | 
Whoſe height commands as ſubj ect all the vale, 
To fee the ſight. 


His eye might there command wherever ſtood 
City, of old or modern fame, the ſcat 


5. Jo lead as a general. 
% Thoſe he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

' Command. v. 2. To have the ſu- | 
preme authority ; to poſſeſs the chief | 
Power; to govern, | 2 


51 


r Roſalind in a more coming © 


C:nmas and points they ſet exactly right. Pope. 


Exodus, Ville 27. 


Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. | 


Of mightieſt empire. Milton. 
5 One ſide commands a view of the fineſt garden in 
e world, Addiſon's Guardian. 


COM 
Thoſe two commanding powers of the ſoul, the 
underſtanding and the will, | South, 


Comma'nD. 2. / [from the verb.] 

1. The right of mm args + power ; ſu- 
preme authority. It is uſed in military 
affairs, as magiſtracy or government in 
civil life: with over. | | 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 

While yet my ſoldiers are in my pol dnl 1 
| * Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

With lightning fill her awful hand, 

And make the clouds ſeem all at her command. 
V aller * 
He aſſumed an abſolute command over his readers. 
: . Dryden. 
2. Cogent authority; deſpotiſm. 
Command and force may often create, but can 
never cure, an averſion; and whatever any one is 
brought to by compulſion, he will leave as ſoon as 
he can. | Locke on Education. 


3. The act of commanding ; the mandate 


uttered ; order given. 15 
Of this tree we may not taſte nor touch; 

God ſo commanded, and left that command 

Sole daughter of his voice. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
As there is no prohibition of it, ſo no command 

for it. | Taylor. 
The captain gives ccmmand, the joyful train 


Glide thro” the gloomy ſhade, and leave the main. 
Dryden. 


4. The power of overlooking or ſurveying 
any place, | 
The ſteepy ſtand, 


Which overlooks the vale with wide command. 
| Dryden's Aneid. 


Comma'nDER. 2. . [from command.] 
1. He that has the ſupreme authority ; a 


eneral ; a leader; a chief. 

We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee 
Love thee as our commander and our king. Shak. 

I have given him for a leader and commander to 
the people. . Tſaiah, lv. 4. 

The Romans, when commanders in war, ſpake to 
their army, and ſtyled them, My ſoldiers, 

8 15 Bacon's Apophtbegms. 

Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often 

adventured rather as ſoldiers than as commanders. 


Hayward. 
Sir Phelim O'Neil appeared as their commander 
in chief. Clarenden. 


| Supreme commander both of ſea and land. 
Waller. 


enterpriſed for the common good, and honour of 
the Chriſtian cauſe. Dryden. 
Their great commanders, by credit in their ar- 
mies, fell into the ſcales as a counterpoiſe to the 
people. | | Swift. 
2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 
| mallet, with an handle about three foot 
long, to uſe in both hands. Moxon. 


3. An inſtrument of ſurgery. 


mander, is of uſe in the moſt ſtrong tough bodies, 


to have ſo ſubje& as Wiſman's & 
thae 3 Nuance. ijeman's Surgery. 
t may be ſeen or annoyed.  ComMMa"NDERY., #. , [from command. 


A body of the knights of Malta, be- 
longing to the ſame nation. 
COMMANDMENT. z. /. | commandement, 
French. ] | 
1. Mandate; command ; order ; precept. 


for that which is exacted at their hands. Hocker. 

Say, you choſe him more after our commandment, 
Than guided by your own affections. 

Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 

By the eaſy commandment by God given to Adam, 

to forbear to feed thereon, it pleaſed God to make 


1 


— 


The heroick action of ſome great commander, 


The gloſſocomium, commonly called the cm- 


and where the luxation hath been of long conti- | 


They plainly require ſome ſpecial commandment | 


COM 


2. Authority; coactive power. __ - - 


I thought that all things had been ſavage here 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ſtern commandments. Shakeſp. Ar you lite it. 
3. By way of eminence, the precepts of 
the decalogue given by God to Moſes. 
And he wrote upon the tables the words of the 
covenant, and the ten commandments. T 


ComMma'NDRESS... . [from commander. ] 
A woman veſted with ſupreme autho- 
rity. 

To preſcribe the order of doing in all things, is 
a peculiar prerogative, which wiſdom hath, as queen- 


or ſovereign cmmandreſs, over all other virtues. 
Hooker o- 


Be you c:mmandreſs therefore, princeſs, queen 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Fair fax. 
CouuATETRIAL. adj. [from con and na- 


with another thing. | | 
The beaks in birds are commaterial with teeth. 
Bacon. 
The body adjacent and ambient is not comm:a-- 
terial, but merely heterogeneal towards the body to 
be preſerved. Bacon. 

CoMMATERIALITY. 2. J. [from comma- 
terial. ] Reſemblance to ſomething in 
Its matter, 

Co'MMELINE. #. . [commelina, Latin.] 
A plant. Hiller. 

CouMEMORABLE. adj. [from commemo- 
rate.] Deſerving to be mentioned with 
honour ; worthy to be kept in remem- 
brance. 

To CouuETMNORATE. v. a. [con and me- 
moro, Latin.] To preſerve the memory 
by ſome publick act; to celebrate ſo- 
lemnly. | 

Such is the divine mercy which we now cormc- 
morate; and, if we cemmcmorate it, we ſhall rejoice 
in the Lord. Fiddes. 

CoMMEMORATTION. 2. J. [from comme- 
morate.] An act of public celebration; 
ſolemnization of the memory of any 
thing, 

That which is daily offered in the church, is 2 
diily commemoration of that one ſacriſce offered on 
the croſs. Tay ſ or. 

St. Auſtin believed that the martyrs, when the 
commemoratians were made at their own ſepulchres, 
did join their prayers with the churches, in behalf 
of thoſe who there put up their ſupplications to Ge d. 

| | | Stilling fleet. 

Commemoration was formerly made, with thankſ- 

giving, in honour of good men departed this wor'd. 
E: | | Ayliffe's Parerg- ne. 

CoMME MORATIVE, &dj. [from commemo- 
rate.] Tending to preſerve memory of. 

any thing. 

The annual offering of the Paſchal lamb was 
con:memorative of that. firſt Paſchal lamb. Atrerdb. 

The original uſe of ſacrifice was commemorative 
of the original revelation ; a ſort of daily memorial 


or record of what God declared, and man believed. 
Forbes, 


- 


t. To begin; to take beginning. 
Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs, 
Commencing in a truth ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Man, conſcious of his. immortality, cannot be 
without concern for that ftate that is to commence. 


after this life, R. gers. 
2. To take a new character. 
If wit ſo much from ign'rance undergo, 
Ah! let not learning tog commence its foe! Pete. 


To ComMme'Nnce. v. a. To begin; to 
make a begining of: as, te commence 


Moſt: 


trial of his obedience, Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Wirld. 


a ſuit. 


Excdus, xxxiv. 28. 


teria.] Conſiſting of the ſame matter 


To COMME'NCE. v. n. [commencer, Fr.] 
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Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. 
| Shakefpcare. 
Comme'ncemMENT. . /. [from commence.] 
Beginning ; date. 
T he waters were gathered together into one place, 
the third day from the commencement of the creation. 


| Weodwward's Natural Hiſtory. 
To COMME ND. 


v. a. [ commendo, Lat.] 
1. To repreſent as worthy of notice, re- 
gard, or kindneſs; to recommend. 
After Bar baroſſa was arrived, it was known how 
effectually the chief baſſa had commended him to 
Solyman. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Among the objects of knowledge, two eſpecial- 
ly commend themſelves to our contemplation; the 
knowledge of God, and the knowledge of ourſelves. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Vain-glory is a principle I commend to no man. 
| Decay of Picty. 
2. To deliver up with confidence. 
To thee I do commend my watchtul ſoul, 
Ere I let fail the windows-of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me itill ! 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Father, into thy hands I c:n:mend my ſpirit. Luke. 
3. To praiſe; to mention with approba- 


tion. 
Who is Silvia ? What is ſhe, 
That all our ſwains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wiſe is ſhe. Shakeſpeare. 
Old men do moſt exceed in this print of foliy, 
commending the davs of their youth they ſcarce re- 
membered, at lcait well underſtood not. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
He lov'd my worth'eſs rhymes ; and, like a friend, 
Would find out ſomething to commend. Cooley. 
Hiſtorians commend Alexander for weeping when 
he read the actions of Achilles. 
Dryden's Virgil's Æneid, Dedication. 
Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend. 
. Pope. 
4. To mention by way of keeping in me- 
mory; to recommend to remembrance. 
Signior Anthonio 
Commends him to you. 
——Ere J ope his letter, 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
5. To produce to favourable notice. 
The chorus was only to give the young ladies an 
occaſion of entertaining the French king with vo- 
cal muſick, and of commending their own voices. 


, Dryden's Du freſuqy. 
6. To ſend. 


Theſe draw the chariot which Latinus ſends, 
And the rich preſent to the prince cammends. 


Dryden's Æneid. 


Comme'nD. 2. , [from the verb.] Com- 


mendation. Not now in uſe. 
Tell her J ſend to her my kind commends : 
Take ſpecial care my greetings be deliver d. * 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
CouukNDABLE. adj. [from commend. ] 
Laudable ; worthy of praiſe. Ancient- 
ly accented on the firſt ſyllable, 
And power, unto itielf moſt commendable, 
Hath not a tomb ſo evident, as a chair 
'T* extol what it hath done. Shale. Coriolanus. 
Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are 
not only comely, but commendab/e. | 
Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
Many heroes, and moſt worthy perſons, being 
ſufficiently commendable from true and unqueſtion- 
able merit, have received advancement from falſe- 
hood, Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, in 
a ſoft peaceful poſture; but is adorned with em- 
blems that mark out the military genius of her in- 
habitants. This is, I think, the only commendable 
quality that the old poets have touched upon in the 
deſcription of our country, Addiſen on Medals. 


COM 


CommernDarry. adv. [from commend- 
able.) Laudably ; in a manner worthy 
of commendation. 


Of preachers the ſhire holdeth a number, all 


commenaably labouring in their vocation. 
Carew's Survey of Cormwal!, 


COMME” NDAM. I commenda, low Latin. ] 


Commendæam is a benefice, which, beihg void, is 
commended to the charge and care of ſome futs- 
cient clerk, to be ſupplied until it be conveniently 
provided of a paſtor, C:xocl!/, 

It had been once mentioned to him, that his 


peace ſhould: be made, if he would reſign his bi- 


moprick, and deanry of Weſtminſter; for he had 
that in cammendam. Clarendon. 
CoMmME NDATARY. 2. . | from commen- 
dam.] One who holds a living in com- 
mendam. 
ComMMENDA'TION. 2. /. [from commend.] 
1. Recommendation; favourable repre- 
ſentation, | 

This jewel and my gold are yours, provided I 
have your -2mmendaticn for my more free entertain- 
ment. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

The choice of them ſhould be by the commenta- 
tion of the great officers of the kingdom. Bacon. 

2. Praiſe; declaration of eſteem. 

His fame would not get ſo ſweet and noble an air 
to fly in as in your breath, ſo could not you find a 
fitter ſubject of commendation, Sidney. 

5. Ground of praiſe. 

Good-nature is the moſt godlike commendation of 

a man. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
4. Meſſage of love. 5 

Mrs. Page has her hearty commerdations to you 
too. Shakeſpeare. 

: Hark you, Margaret, | 
No princely cemmendatians to my king!—— 

—Such commerdaticns as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his ſervant, ſay to him. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
ComMmME'nNDATORY. adj. | from commend.] 
Favourably repreſentative 3 containing 
praiſe: 

It doth much add to a man's reputation, and is 
like perpetual letters commecrdatory, to have good 
forms; to attain them, it almoit ſufficeth nat to 
deſpiſe them. Bacen's Eſſays. 

We beſtow the flouriſh of poetry on thoſe com- 
mendatyry conceits, which popularly ſet forth the 
eminency of this creature. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

If 1 can think that neither he nor you deipiſe me, 
it is a greater honour to me, by far, than if all the 
houſe of lords writ commendatory verſes upon me. 

Pope. 
Co uE N DER. 2. /; [ from commend. 
Praiſer. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by moſt of 

the ſame commenders and diſprovers. Morton. 


COMMENSA'LITY. 2. . [from commenſa- 
lis, Lat.] Fellowſhip of table ; the cuſ- 
tom of eating together. : 

They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, 
thereby to avoid community with the Gentiles, upon 
promiſcuous commenſality. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

CoMMENSURAB1LITY. 2. , from com- 
menſurable.] Capacity of being com- 
pared with another, as to the meaſure; 
or of being meaſured by another. Thus 
an inch and a yard are commenſurable, 
a yard containing a certain number of 
inches; the diameter and circumference 
of a circle are incommenſurable, not 
being reduceable to any common mea- 


ſure. Proportion. 
Some place the eſſence thereof in the proportion 
of parts, conceiving it to conſiſt in a comely com- 


menſurability of the whole unto the parts, and the 


parts between themſelves. Brawn. 


I re 


Cou uk NSURABLE, 4%. 


Leer and me. 


jura, Latin.] Reducible to ſome © 
mon mea:ure ; as a yard and a but 


meaſured by an inch. 
COMME'NSURABLENESS, . / [from ww 
. > MN cen. 
menſurable.) Commenſurability; 
portion. * 
Tele is no commenſurableneſ; between thi; dh. 
ject and a created underſtangin 
congruity and connaturality, 
Hales Origin of Mes, 
2 COMME'NSURATE. v. 4. 
menſura, Lat.] To reduce to ſome dm. 
mon meaſure. 
That diviſion is not natural, but art 
by agreement, as the apteſt terms to egy, * 
the longitude of places. Brown's Vulger Een 
Con uk NsURAT E. adj, [from the verb.] 
1. Reducible to ſome common meaſure, 

They permitted no intelligence betu 
other than by the mediation of foms ore 
con:men/u: ate to ſoul and body, 7 

7 G 9IXFnnent of the Term 
2. Equal; proportionable to cach other. 

Is our knowledge adequately Commenſurate with 
the na ure of things? Clenwvillb's drag, 

Thoſe who ars perſuaded that they tall ch. 
nue for ever, cannot chuſe but aſpire after 2 big. 
pine's commenſurate to their duration. 4 al 

Nothing commenſurate to the deſires of hg 
nature, on which it could fix as its uitimas en A 
without being carried on with any farther deſire, 

LEM Reaners's Sermm, 

Matter and gravity are always commenſurat: 

Uertig. 

CoMME'NSURATELY. ad. [ from com. 

ſurate.] With the capacity of meaſur. 

ing, or being meaſured by ſome other 
thing. 5 

We are conſtrained to malte the day ſerve ty 
meaſure the year as well as we can, thigh nv 
commer:ſurately to each year; but by collecting the 
fraction of days in ſeveral years, till ther ame 
to an cven day. Hel. & er Tin, 

ComMENSURA'TION. . / [from commer 
ſarate.] Proportion; reduction of {one 
things to ſome common meaſure, 

A body over great, or over jmall, wil! not be 
thrown ſo far as a body of a midale ſize; % thay 
it ſeemeth, there muſt be a commerſuraticn or pu- 
portion between the body moved and the forces 
make it move well. 

All fitneſs lies in a particular comment 67 07 
proportion, of one thing to another, . t, 


7 COMMENT. w. #. [commenter La] 


1. To annotate; to write notes upon an 


8 yet there 15 F 


ficial, 2 


een them, 
an qu. 1 


author; to expound; to explain: with | 


upon before the thing explained. 

Such are thy ſecrets, which my life makes 2004 
And comments on thee; for in ev'ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and paratlels bring, 
And in another make me underſtand. Hor 

Criticks having firſt taken a liking to ch 
theſe poets,.proceed to comment on him, and Hel. 
trate him. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicuti v. 

They have contented themſclves oni) to ch 
upen thoſe texts, and make the beſt copies *! G 
could after thoſe originals. : Ter mow 

Indeed I hate that any man ſhould be idie, os 
J muſt tranſlate and comments 7 2 : 

2. To make remarks; to make obſers 


tions. 
Enter his chamber, view his lifelcſs corps, 
And comment then upon his ſudden death. vi 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Co'mmenT. 2. J. [from the verb.) 
1. Annotations on an author; notes; 
planation; expoſition j remarks. 
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d view eſſences in them - 

and read forms without the 71 of 

ſpective properties. South's Sermons. 

he volumes 01 philoſophy, : | 

With all their comments, never could inven . 

80 witick an inſtrument. 5 gr 
P' = .oftures, and vehement exertions | 
1 ates ; kind of comment to what he utters. 

e Addifon's Spectator. 

Stil, with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe; 


An Jet your comment be the Mantuan muſe, Pope. 


remarks ; obſervation. 
. „ time as this, it is not meet 
=, ico offence ſhould bear its camment. 
Shakeſpeare. 
the carment that my. paſſion made 
, F y rage was blind. 
Shakeſpeare's King John. 
hind-will be by way of comment on 
h of England's charity. 
Hammeand's Fundamentals. 


57 4 KTARZ. 1. /. [ commentarius, Lat.] 
* tion ; bock of annotations or 


heir names? he coul 
ſelves, 

their re 
| 'Allt 


* * Gry Ice 
Thu every nes 


Forgive 5 
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All that is b 


5 
that part oi the churc 


0 2 
I, An expo 


remarks. : a 8 
ln relgioa, ſeripture is the beſt rule; and the 


darch's univerſal practice, the beſt commentary. 
995 King Charles. 
„ Memoir ; narrative in familiar man- 


ner. . 
Vere, in a private commentary which he wrote 


c dat ſervice, teſtified that eight hundred were 

Lain. Bacon. 

Iber ſnew {till the ruins of Cæſar's wall, that 

riches eighteen miles in length, as he has de- 
del it in the firſt book of his Commentaries. ' 

: Aadiſen on Italy. 

CountxTa"rOR. 2. /½ [from comment.] 

| Expoſitor ; annotator. 
have made ſuch expoſitions of my authors, as 

nw cmmentater will forgive me. Dryden. 
Some of the c:mmentators tell us, that Marſya 
des 2 /awyer who had loſt his cauſe. 
Auldiſen on Italy. 
Glens commentator tells us, that bitter ſub 
f.:ces engender choler, and burn the blood. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
No c:r:rontator can more lily paſs 

Oer a !carn'd unintelligible place. Pope. 

Corr N TER. 2. J. from cemment.] One 
that writes comments; an explainer; 
an annotator. 

Shay as any commenter goes by 
rd words or ſenſe, Donne. 

Ceuukxrr'rious. adj. [| commentitius, 
Latin.] Invented ; fictitious ; imagi- 
nary. . ; | 

it is eaſy to draw a paralleliſm between that 
ancent and this modern nothing, and make good 
it> 12emblance to that commentitious inanity. 

3 Glanwille's Scepfis. 

COMMERCE. 2. J. [commercium, Latin. 
It was anciently accented on the laſt 
Gr 1lable.] 

1. Intercouzſe ; exchange of one thing for 
another ; interchange of any thing; 
trade; traffick. | | 

ne of pubiick reſort being thus provided, our 
Kar thither i; eſpecially for mutual conference, 
5 43 It Were, commerce to be had between God 
* Ute Herter. 


How could communities, 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
eacetul commerce from dividable ſhores, 
Put by degrees ſtand in authentick place ? 
of Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
RN rude ſhips ſhall ſail to quick. commerce, 
/ which remoteſt regions are ally'd 
Which makes one City of the univerſe, 


Where lome may gain, and all may be ſupply'd. 
15 Dryden. 
eſe people had not any commerce with the other 


on carts of the world, 


Tillotſon. | 


”*% 
5 


a * 


In any country, that hath commerce with the reſt 
of the world, it is almoſt impoſſible now to be with- 
out the uſe of filyer coin, Locke, 

2, Common or familiar intercourſe, 

Good-nature, which conſiſts in overlooking of 


© faults, is to be exerciſed only in doing ourſelves 


Juſtice in the ordinary commerce and occurrences of 
life, N 2 : Addiſon. 
To COMMERCE. v. #. [from the noun.] 


1. To traffick. 

Ezekiel in the deſcription of Tyre, and of the 
exceeding trade that it had with the Eaſt, as tlie 
only mart town, reciteth both the people with whom 
they commerce, and alſo what commodities every 
country yielded. Raleigh. 

When they might not converſe or commerce wich 
any civil men; whither ſhould they fly but into 

the woods and mountains, and there live in a wild 
manner. Sir J. Davies. 
2. To hold intercourſe with. 
Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 

With even ſtep and muſing geit, 

And looks commercing with the Kies, 

Thy rapt ſoul ſitting in thine eyes. Milton. 

CoMME'RCIAL. adj, | from commerce. 
Relating to commerce or traffic. 

To COO'MMIGRATE. v. 2. [con and 
migro, Latin.] To remove in a body, 
or by conſent, from one country to an- 
other. | 

CoMMIGRA'TION. 2. /. from commigrate.] 
A removal of a large body of people 
from one country to another. 

Both the inhabitants of that, and of our world, 


loſt all memory of their commigration hence. - 
Wo2dward's Natural Hiſtory. 

COMMINA'TION. ». J. | comminatio, La- 
tin. ] | 

1. A threat; a denunciation of puniſh- 
ment, or of vengeance. > 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to 
ſeclude from us; to fence them not cnly by precept 
and commination, but with difficulty and impoſſibi- 
lities. Decay of Piety. 

2. The recital of God's threatenings on 
ftated days. | 

Comm” NATORY. adj. from commination.] 
Denunciatory ; threatening. 

To Comm NGLE. v. a. [commiſceo, La- 
tin.] To mix into one mals ; to unite 
intimately ; to mix ; to blend, | 

__ Bleſt are thoſe, : 
| Whoſe blood and judgment are fo well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger, | 
To ſound what ſtop the pleaſe. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

To Commi'NGLE. vv. z. To unite one with 
another. | 

Diſſolutions of gum tragacanth and oil of ſweet 
almonds do not commingle, the oil remaining on the 
top till they be ſtirred. Bacon's Phyſical Rem. 

ComMminvu'I1BLE. adj. | from comminuze.] 
Frangible ; reducible to powder; ſu- 
ſceptible of pulverization. 

The beſt diamonds are comminuible; and are fo 
far from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto 


peſtilation, and reſiſt not any ordinary peſtle, 
Bron. 


To CO'MMINUTE. ». a. | comminuo, La- 
tin.] To grind; to pulverize ; to break 
into ſmall parts. 

Parchment, ſkins, and cloth drink in liquors, 
though themſelves be entire bodies, and not commi- 
nuted, as ſand and athes. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

Comminu'TION. 2. , [from comminute.] 

1. The act of grinding into ſmall parts; 
pulverization. 

The jaw in men, and animals furniſhed with 

grinders, hath an oblique or tranſverſe motion, ne- 
ceſſary for comminution of the meat. Ray on the Create | 


COM 


This ſmiting of the ſteel with the flint doth only 
make a comminuticny and a very rapid whirling and 
melting of ſome particles; but that idea of flame 
is wholly in us. Bentley. 

2. Attenuation. | | 

Cauſes of fixation are the even ſpreading of the 
ſpirits and tangible parts, the cloſeneſs of the tan- 
gible parts, and the jejuneneſs or extreme conmi- 
nution of ſpirits; of which the two firft may be 
joined with a nature liqueftable. Bacen. 


Counts ER ABLE. adj. [from commiſerate. ] 


Worthy of compaſſion; pitiable; ſuch as 
muſt excite ſympathy or ſorrow. 


It is the ſinfulleſt thing in the world to deſtitute 


a plantation once in forwardneſs : for, beſides the 
dithonour, it is the guiltineſs of blood of many com- 
miſerable perſons. Bacon's Eſſays. 
This was the end of this noble and commiſerable 
perſon, Edward eldeſt ſon to the duke of Clarence. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 


To COMMISERATE. v. a. [con and 
mijerecr, Lat.] To pity ; to look on with 
compaſhon ; to compaſſionate. 

Then we muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the 
weight t 

Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſerates Derham. 
We ſhould commiſerate our mutual ignorance, and 
endeavour to remove its Locte. 


CoMmmiSERA”TION. 2. , [from commiſe- 
rate.] Pity; compaſſion; tenderneſs; 
or concern for another's pains. 

Theſe poor ſeduced creatures, whom F can nei- 
ther ſpeak nor think of but with much commile- 
ration and pity. Hocker. 

Live, and hereafter ſay 
A mad man's mercy bade thee run away. 
I do defy thy commiſcration, 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fu ite 


God knows with how much commiſeraticn, anl 


ſolicitous caution, I carried on that buſineſs, that 


I might neither encourage the rebels, nor diſcou- 
rage the proteſtants. 
She ended weeping z and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, till peace, obtain'd from fault 
Ack nowledg'd and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
Commiſerations Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
From you their eſtate may expect effectual com- 
fort; there are none from whom it may not deſerve 
com miſeratian. Spratt. 
No where fewer beggars appear to charm up come 
miſeraticn, yet no where is there greater charity. 


Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


I prevailed with myſelf to go and ſee him, partly 
out of commiſcration, and partly out of curioſity, 


- Swifts 
CO'MMISSARY. 2. /. [ commifſarius, low 


Latin. | 

1. An officer made occaſionally for a cer- 
tain purpoſe ; a delegate; a deputy. 

2. It is a title of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
appertaining to ſuch as exerciſes ſpiri- 
tual juriſdiction (at leaſt ſo far as his 
commiſſion permits) in places of the 
dioceſe ſo far diſtant from the chief city, 
as the chancellor cannot call the ſub- 
jects. Covell. 

The commiſſaries of biſhops have authority only 
in ſome certain place of the dioceſe, and in fome 
certain cauſes of the juriſdiction limited to them 
by the biſhop's commiſſion. Ayliffes 

3- An officer who draws up lifts of the 
numbers of an army, and regulates the 
procuration and conveyance of proviſion 
or ammunition. 

But is it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 
With Runick lays thus tag infipid proſe ? 

And when you thould your heroes deeds rehearſe, 
Give us a commiſſary's lift in verſe ? Prior. 
Co'mmis- 


King Cbarles. 
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Co MMISSARISHIP. 7. . {from commi/- 
ſary. The office of a commiſſary, 

A commiſſariſhip is not grantable for life, ſo as 

to bind the ſucceeding biſhop, though it ſhould 

be confirmed by the dean and chapter. 

5 Hliſfe's Parergon. 

COM MISSION. z. J. ¶commiſſio, low La- 

tin.] | 

1. The act of entruſting any thing. 

2, A truſt; a warrant by which any truſt 

is held, or authority exerciſed. 

Commiſſion is the warrant, or letters patent, that 

all men exerciſing juriſdiction, either ordinary or 

extraordinary, have for their powers Covell, 
Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, 

Seals a commiſſien to a blank of danger. 

| Shazelpeare's Treilus and Crefſida. 

Ihe ſubjects grief 

Comes through commiſſions, which compel from each 

The fixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 

Without delay. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

He led our powers; | 

Bore the commiſſio: of my place and perſon ; 
The which immediacy may weli ſtand up, 

And call itſelf your brother. Shateſp, King Lear. | 

He would have them fully acquainted with the 

nature and extent of their office, and ſo he joins 

 commiſſizn with inſtruction: by one he conveys 

power, by the other knowledge. South, 

3. A warrant by which a military officer is 


conſtituted. - | 
Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the con- 
queſt of Perſia, gave out his conmiſſicns into all 
parts of his empire, for the raiſing of a mighty 
army. Nnciies's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
I was made a colonel ; though I gained my com- 
2:i/Jien by the horſe's virtues, having leapt over a 
fix-bar gate. Addijon's Freebolder, 
He for his fon a gay commiſſion buys, 
Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 
| Pape. 
4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 
It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange 
obedience to a commiſſizn, for men, in the midit 
of their own blood, and being ſo furiouſly aſſalled, 
to hold their hands contrary to the laws of nature 
and neceſſity. Bacen's War with Spain. 
Such commiſſion from above 
I have recciwd, to anſwer thy defire 
Of knowledge within bounds. Milton's Par. Left. 
At his command the ſtorms invade 
The winds by his cammiſſian blow, 
Till with a nod he bids them ceaſe, 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look ; 
But ſweetly temper'd awe, and ſoften'd all he 
ſpoke. Dryden. 
8. Act of committing a crime; perpetra- 
tion. Sins of commiſſion are diſtinguiſhed 


in theology from fins of onen. 
Every commiſſion of fin introduces into the ſoul 
a certain degree of hardneſs. South's Sermons. 
He indulges himſelf in the habit of known tin, 
whether cmmiſſion of ſomething which God hath 
forbidden, or the omiſſion of ſomething com- 
manded. Rogers's Sermons. 
6. A number of people joined in a truſt 
or office. | 
7. The ſtate of that which is entruſted to 
a number of joint officers ; as, he broad 
ſeal avas put into commiſſion. | 
8. [In commerce. ] The order by which a 
factor trades for another perſon. 
To Commi's5S10N. v. a. [from commiſſion. ] 
1. To empower; to appoint. 
2. To ſend with mandate or authority. 
- The peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He firſt commiſſians to the Latian land, 
In threat'ning embaſly. Dryden s Encid. 
To Commi'sSIONATE. v. a. [from com- 
_ -ni/ſjon.] To commiſſion; to empower: 
not in uſe. | 


Dryden. 


5. To put together for a conteſt : a Latin- 


6. To place in a ſtate of hoſtility or incon- 


COM 


| As he was thus ſent by his father, ſo alfo were 
the apoſtles ſolemnly commiſſionated by him to preach 

to the Gentile world, who, with indefatigable in- 
duſtry and reſolute ſufferings, purſued the charge ; 
and ſure this is competent evidence, that the deſign 
was of the moſt weighty importance, Decay of Piety. 


One included in a warrantof authority. 
A commiſſioner is one who hath commiſſion, as 
letters patents, or other lawful warrant, to execute 
any publick office, _ » Cowell, 
One article they ſtood upon, which I with your 
commiſſioners have agreed upon. 51 
Theſe commiſſioners came into England, with 
whom covenants were concluded. Hayward. 
Ihe archbiſhop was made one of the commiſſioners 
of the treaſury. Clarendon. 
Suppoſe itinerary commiſſioners to inſpect, through- 
out the kingdom, into the conduct of men in office, 
with reſpect to morals and religion, as well as abi- 
lities. Sroift. 
Like are their merits, like rewards they ſhare 
That ſhines a conſul, this commiſſioner. | 
Pope's Dunciad. 
Comm1'sSURE. z. /. | commiſſura, Latin.] 
Joint ; a place where one part is joined 
to another. : 
All theſe inducements cannot countervail the. 
inconvenience of disjointing the commiſſures with ſo | 
many ſtrokes of the chiſſel. Wotton's Architecture. 
This animal is covered with a ſtrong ſhell, 
jointed like armour by four tranſverſe commiſſures 
in the middle of the body, connected by tough 
membranes. Ray on the Creation. 


To COMMTT, v. a. | tommitrto, Latin.] 
1. To intruſt; to give in truſt; to put 
into the hands of another. | 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To put in any place to be kept ſafe. 
They who are deſirous to commit to memory, 
might have eaſe. 2 Mac. iis 25. 
Is my muſe controul'd 

By ſervile awe ? Born free, and not be bold! 

At leaſt I'll dig a hole within the ground, 

And to the truſty earth commit the ſound. 
Dryden's Perſius. 
3. To ſend to priſon; to impriſon. 

Here comes the nobleman that committed the 
prince, for ſtriking him about Bardolph. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
They two were committed, at leaſt reſtrained of 
their liberty. Clarendon. 
So, though my ankle ſhe has quitted, 
My heart continues ftill committed; 

And, like a bail'd and main-priz'd lover, 

Although at large, I am bound over. Hudibras. 
4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to be 


guilty of a crime. - | 
Keep thy word juſtly z ſwear not; commit not 

with man's ſworn ſpouſe. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Letters out of Ulſter gave him notice of the in- 

humane murders committed there upon a multitude | 

of the Proteſtants. | Clarend:in. 
A creeping young fellow committed matrimony 

with a briſk gameſome laſs. | L'Eftrange. 

*Tis policy 
For ſon and father to take different ſides; 
Then lands and tenements commit no treaſon. Dryd. 


iſm. 
How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his 
office, and ſeaſonably commit the opponent with 
the reſpondent, like a long practiſed moderator. 
More s Divine Dial. 


gruity: a Latiniſm. | 
Harry, whoſe tuneful and well meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpin 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas* ears, committing ſhort and long. 


Couui'ss oN ER. 2. / [from commiſſion. ]| 


com 
J [from commit.) 


Cou ui 'TMENT:. 2. 


2. The 


Milton. 
5 ; 


1. Act of ſending to priſon; ; 
OR; imo N 
2 inte, thing 
It did not appear by an | 
g Y new examines ange 
commitments, that any other perſon indian: v my i? 
or impeached. as Ciſcorere f 
They were glad to compound for his b bn My! 
mitment to the Tower, whence he e 1 noi 
days enlarged. : vs Vithin by nr 
. ; FE Impairi 
1 have been conſidering, ever ſince nk 
— what it might be proper to deliver wg "THER 
occaſion. "EY Fo of good 
2. An order for ſending to priſon. All t 
Comm1”TTEE. 2. % [from comm; ory" 
Thoſe to whom the conſideration Or onder; better | 
of any matter is referred, either by ſams ou? than a 
whom it belongs, or by conſent of parties, Fo . Como 
arliament, after, a bill is read, it is either z 3 dreſs 
to and paſſed, or not agreed to; or neither e Let 
but referred to the conſideration of ſome ap ns ſhoul4 t 
by the houſe to examine it farther, who f. roche 
a Who thereupog breeche 
are called a committee. Ort and an 
Mancheſter had orders to march thither, as She! 
a committee of the parliament with him, 2 th. ſetting 
was another committee of the Scottiſh parliamey for any 
always in that army ; there being alſy now; ion. 
committee of both kingdoms reſiding at Longer She, 
for the carrying on the war, ch And fi 
All corners were filled with covenanters, ct. Or und 
ſion, committee men, and ſoldiers, ſerving each gh Barefac 
to their ends of revenge, or power, or profit; ant COMM 
theſe committee men and ſoldiers were puſſet ug 
"i £ : vl Wi] 1 A Com 
this covenant, Wits 
p ws 3 to an 
CoMmI'TTER, 2. J. [from commit) Per. ri 
petrator; he that commits. * 4 
Such an one makes a man not only a parity . 
of other men's ſins, but a deriver of the whole i! Py 8 
to himſelf; yet ſo as to leave the cam as {u! 1% t 
of guilt as before. S'uth 
* . * , When [ 
CoMmMi'TTIBLE. adj. | from commit.) Lit With n 
ble to be committed. 2. Uſefi 
Beſides the miſtakes con:mittille in the firm Ir th. 
compute, the difference of chronology vifurbs |; cen mali 
computes. | 2 | 
To COMMI'X. v. a. ¶ commiſces, Lat.] To Bace 
mingle ; to blend; to mix; to unit? and me 
with things in one maſs. The 
A dram of gold diſſolved in aqua regia, the bs God 
dram of copper in aqua fortis conmixed, gw! 1 
great colour. | Fe. Thrice 
I have written againſt the ſpontaneous generat.0n Intruct 
of frogs in the clouds; or, on the earth, 0! 0! 0 885 
duſt and rain water commixsd. Ray on the Creta. 0MMO 
It-is manifeſt, by this experiment, that the cn. 1. Con 
mixed impreſſions of all the colours do ftir up an! At th 
beget a ſenſation of white; that js, that whiter In a dec 
is compounded of all the colours. Newwtin't Ct, His anc 
Co MI XxION. 2. 7. [ from cemmix.] Mi There d 
ture; incorporation of different ing. e 
dients ters 
Were thy commixion Greek and Trojan, io To paſs 
That thou could'ſt ſay, this hand is Grecian , By him 
And this is Trojan. Shakeſp. Triolus and ( I: duft, 
Commi'xT1ON. 2. from commix.] Mu. 8 
ture; incorporation; union of various 3. Suitn 
ſubſtances in one mals. x age 
Some ſpecies there be of middle and n 05 
ing natures, that is, of birds and beats, 45 yas; Pots » 
and ſome few others, ſo confirmed and {et wo” Hit > 
ther, that we cannot define the beginn 9 0 © "0 
of either; there being a commirticn 01 1 © : 
the whole, rather than adaptation or cemcit * M MMO 
one unto the other. Broror's Vulgar Err dies. 
Comm xTURE. z. , [from amy = 
1. The act of mingling; the fate o . jen 
ing mingled ; incorporation; union! Of cit 
one maſs. ; 3 cording 
In the comrfixture of any thing that is wor the fertile co 
or ſweet, ſuch bodies are leaſt apt to pucretyy Coun” 
air working little upon them- 9 : 
: 8 pon Bann Natural Alley 1. Intere 
2. be Vo 


COM 


2. The — formed by mingling different | p 


ines: Compoſition 3 compound. 
* 1 ak d, are roſes in the bud, 
Or angels veil'd in clouds; are roſes blown, 
Piſmaſk'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhewn. 


— 

My love and fear glew'd many friends to thee 3 

And now I fall, thy tough ar cage» e A 

ring | th'ning miſproud Vork. 
Impairing — ſtreng g miſp 3 
There is ſcarcely any riſing but by a commixture 
of good and evil arts. 4 Bacon. 
All the circumſtances and reſpect of reli gion and 
gate intermixed together in their commixture, will 


better become a royal hiſtory, or a council-table, 


than a ſingle life. | Wotton. 
Couno'De. 2. / [French.] The head- 


dreſs of women. 


Let them reflect e a 
ould they meet with a man on horſeback, in his 


brecches and jack-boots, dreſſed up in a commode 


and a nightrail. * Spettatcr. 
She has contrived to ſhew her principles by the 
ſetting of her commode 3 ſo that it will be impollible 
for any woman that is diſafteted to be in the fa- 
tions Aadiſen's Freeholder. 
She, like ſome penſive ſtateſman, walks demure, 
And ſmiles, and hugs, to make deſtruction ſure 
Or under high conmedes, with looks erect, 
Barefac'd devours, in gaudy colours deck' d. Glanv. 


COMMO'DIOUS. adj. [commodus, Lat.] 

1. Convenient ; ſuitable ; accommodate 
to any purpoſe ; fit; proper; free from 
hindrance or uneaſineſs. 


how they would be affected, 


Such a place cannot be commedious to live in; for 
being fo near the moon, it had been too near the 


ſan. Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
To that receſs, commedious for ſurprize, 

When purple light ſhall next ſuffuſe the ſkies, 

With me repair. 


2. Uſeful ; ſuited to wants or neceſſities. 


Ir they think we ought to prove the ceremonies 


c:rm:dious, they do greatly deceive themſelves. 
Hooker. 
Bacchus had found out the making of wine, 
and many things elſe commodious for mankind. 
Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
The gods have done their part, 


By ſending this commedious plague. Dryd. Ocdipus. 


Maro's muſe, 
Thrice ſacred muſe, commedious precepts gives, 
luttructive to the ſwains. _ Philips 
CoMMmo'DIOUSLY. adv. [from commodious.] 
1, Conveniently, 
At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 
Ir, a deep cave ſeated commodioufly, 
His ancient and hereditary houie, 
Lhere dwelt a good ſubſtantial country mouſe. 


: | Corvicy. 
2. Without diſtreſs. J 
We need not fear 
To paſs commodicuſly this life, ſuſtain'd 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
1: duit, our final reſt and native home. 
OP Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
3. Suitably to a certain purpoſe. 
| Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame 
tag to ſerre commedicuſly for divers ends. Hooker. 
Galen, upon the conſideration of the body, chal- 
bases any one to find how the leaſt fibre might be 
more commedizufly placed for uſe or comelinets. 
: South's Sermons. 
Couno'prousness. 7. , [from comme- 
dia. Convenience; advantage. 

The place requireth many circumſtances; as 
the ſituation near the ſea, for the commodiouſneſs of 
a intercourſe with England. Bacon. 

Of cities, the greatneſs and riches increaſe ac- 
—_ to the commediouſneſs of their ſituation in 

6 ertile countries, or upon riversand havens. Temple. 
OUMO'DITY. 7. , 'ta i 
1. Intereſt ; Fs / 5 An, 
: advantage; profit, 
OL, * f 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


k 
A 


They knew, that howſoever men may ſeek their 
own commodity, yet, if this were done with injury 
unto others, it was not to be ſuffered, Hooker. 

Commodity, the biaſs of the world, 

The world, which of itſelf is poiſed well, 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing biaſs, 

This ſway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent. 
Shakeſpeare's King John. 

After much debatement of the commrdities or 
diſcommodities like to enſue, they concluded. 

: 5 Hayward. 

2, Convenience; particular advantage. 
There came into her head certain verſes, which, 
if ſhe had had preſent commodity, ſhe would have 
adjoined as a retraction to the other. Sidrey. 
She demanded leave, not to loſe this long ſought- 
for commodity of time, to caſe her heart. Sidncy. 
Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn cicher 
by the commodity of a foot- path, or the delicacy or 
the freſhneſs of the fields. Ben Fonjon's Diſccueries. 

It had been difficult to make tuch a mole where 
they had not ſo natural a commodity as the earth of 

Puzzuola, which immediately hardens in the wa- 

ter. 25 Alidiſon n Italy. 

*s T_ ; merchandiſe ; goods for traf- 
ck. | | 


All my fortunes are at ſea ; 
Nor have I money nor commedit 
To raiſe a preſent ſum. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Commodities are moveables, valuabie by money, 
the common meaſure, Locke. 


Of money, in the commerce and traffick of man- 


kind, the principal uſe is that of ſaving the com- 
mutation of more bulky commeditzes. 
Arbuthnsot en Coins. 
Commopo're. 2. J. [probably corrupt- 
ed from the Spaniſh commandador.] The 
captain who commands a ſquadran of 
ſhips ; a temporary admiral. 
COMMON. ». / [ communis, Latin.] 
1. Belonging equally to more than one. 
Though life and ſenſe be common to man and 
brutes, and their operations in many things alike ; 
yet by this form he lives the life of a man, and not 
of a brute; and hath the ſenſe of a man, and not of 
a brute. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
He who hath received damage, has, beſides the 
right of puniſhment common to him with other 
men, a particular right to ſeek reparation. Locke. 


2. Having no poſſeſſor or owner. 

Where no kindred are to be found, we ſee the 
poſſeſſions of a private man revert to the commu- 
nity, and ſo become again perfectly commyn ; nor 
can any one have a property in them, otherwiſe than 
in other things common by nature Tocte. 

3. Vulgar; mean; not diſtinguiſhed by 
any excellence; often ſeen; eaſy to be 
had; of little value; not rare; not 


ſcarce. | | 
Or as the man, whom princes do advance 
Upon their gracious mercy-ſeat to fit, 
Doth common things, of courſe and circumſtance, 
To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 
4. Publick ; general; ſerving tize uſe of 
all. | 
He was adviſed by a parliament-man not to be 
ſtrict in reading all the common prayer, but make 
tome variation. Walton. 
I need not mention the old common ſhore of 
Rome, which ran from all parts of the town, with 
the current and violence of an ordinary river. 
- Aadijon en Traly. 
5. Of no rank; mean; without birth or 


deſcent. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 
| : Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Flying bullets now, 
To execute his rage, appear too ſlow z 


CO M 


They miſs, or ſweep but common ſouls away; 
For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt pay. Waller. 
6. Frequent ; uſual ; ordinary. 

There is an evil which I have ſeen common among 
men. : Eccleſ. vi. 1. 

The Papiſts were the moſt common place, and 
the butt againſt whom all the arrows were direct- 
ed. Clarendon. 

Neither is it ſtrange that there ſhould be myſ— 

teries in divinity, as well as in the commons? ope- 
rations in nature. Sqvifte 
7. Proſtitute. 

"Tis a ftrange thing, the impudence of ſome 
women ! was the word of a dame who herſelf was 
common. Eſtrange. 

Hipparchus was going to marry a common wo- 
man, but conſulted Philander upon the occaſion. 

1 Spectator. 


3. [In grammar. ] Such verbs as ſignify 
both action and paſſion are called com- 
min ; as aſpernor, I deſpiſe, or am deſpij- 
ed; and alſo ſuch nouns as are 
maſculine and feminine, as parens, 

Co'mmon. . J. [from the adjective.] An 
open ground equally uſed by many per- 
ſons. | | 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his cars, 
And graze in c:mmons. Shakejpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
Is not the ſeparate property of a thing the great 
cauſe of its endearment? Does any one reſpect a 
common as much as he does his garden? South. 

Co'mmon, adv. [from the adjective.] 

Commonly ; ordinarily. 
I am more than commer tall. 
Shakeſpeare's As yen like it. 

In Common, : 

1. Equally to be participated by a certain 
number. | 

By making an explicite conſent of every come 
moner neceſlary to any one's appropriating to him- 
ſelf any part of what is given iz: common, children or 
ſervants could not cut the meat which their father 
or maſter had provided for them in common, with- 
out aſſigning to every one his peculiar part. Locle. 


2. Equally with another; indiſcrimi- 
nately. a 
In a work of this nature it is impoſſible to avoid 
puerilities; it having that in cmmnon with dictiona- 
ries, and books of antiquities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To Co'Mmon,. v. 2. {from the noun.] To 
have a joint right with others in ſome 
common ground. 
Common Law contains thoſe cuſtoms and 
uſages which have, by long preſcrip- 


of laws. It is diſtinguiſhed from the 
ſtatute law, which owes its authority to 
acts of parliament, 

Coumon Preas. The king's court now 

held in Weſtminſter Hall, but anciently 
moveable. Gæoin obſerves, that till 
Henry III. granted the magna charta, 
there were but two courts, the exche- 
quer, and the king's bench, ſo called 
becauſe it followed the king ; but, upon 
the graut of that charter, the court of 
common pleas was erected, and ſettled 
at Weſtminſter. All civil cauſes, both 
rea! and perſonal, are, or were, formerly 
tried in this court, according to the 
ſtrict laws of the realm; and Forteſcue 
repreſents it as the only court for real 
cauſes, The chief judge 1s called the 
lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, 


and he is aſſiſted by three or four affo- 
2 2 ciates, 
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ciates, created by letters patent from 
i Cowell, 


the king. | | i 
Co'mmMonaBrLe. adj. [ from common.] What 
is held in common. 
Much good land might be gained from foieſts 
and chafes, and from other commonable places, ſo 
as there be care taken that the poor commoners 
have no injury. Bacon to Villiers. 
Co'MmMoNAGE. 2. . {from common.] The 
right of feeding on a common; the 
Joint right of uſing any thing in com- 
mon wath others. | | 
Co'MMONALTY. 7. . [ communaute, Fr.] 
1. The common people; the people of the 
lower rank. 
Bid him ftrive 
To gain the love o' th* commonalty; the duke 
Shall govern England. Shak-{pearec. 
There is in every ſtate, as we know, two por- 
tions of ſubjects; the nobles, and the cc:mmonalty. 


| | | Bacon. 
Theemmet joined in her popular tribes 
Of cormonaliy. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
All gentlemen are almoſt obliged to it; and I 
know no reaſon we ſhould give that advantage to 
the cemmonalty of England, to be foremoſt in brave 
actions. Dryden. 
2. The bulk of mankind. 
I myfelf too will uſe the ſecret acknowledg- 
ment of the commonalty, bearing record of the God 
of Gods. Hooker. 
Co'MMONER. . /. [from common.] 
1. One of the common people ; a man of 


low rank, of mean condition. 
Doubt not 
The commeners, for whom we ſtand, but they, 
+» Upon their ancient malice, will forget. 
Shakeſpeare's Cerislanus. 
His great men durſt not pay their court to him, 
till he had ſatiated his thirſt of blood by the death 
of ſome of his loyal commoners. Addiſon's Freeholder, 
2. A man not noble. 
| This commoner has worth and parts, 
Is prais'd for arms, or loy'd for arts: 
His head aches for a coronet; 
And who is blefs'd that is not great? Prior. 
3. A member of the houſe of commons. 
There is hardly a greater difference between two 
things, than there is between a repreſenting com- 
moner in his publick calling, and the ſame perſon 
in common life. : Wwift. 
4- One who has a joint right in common 


round. 
Much land might be gained from commonable 
places, fo as there be care taken that the poor com- 
moners have no injury. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


. A ſtudent of the ſecond rank at the 


univerſity of Oxford; one that eats at 
the common table. 
6. A proſtitute. 
Behold this ring, 

Whofe high reſpect, and rich validity, 

Did lack a parallel: yet, for all that, 

He gave it to a commoner o' th* camp. Shakeſpeare. 
Common TION. . [commonitio, Latin.] 
Advice; Warning; inſtruction. 

Co uM ONLY. adv. [from common. ] Fre- 
quently; uſually; ordinarily; for the 
moſt part. 

This hand of yours requires 

Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout; 

For here 's a ſtrong and ſweating devil here, 

That commonly rebels. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 

A great diſeaſe may change the frame of a body, 
though, if it lives to recover ſtrength, it commen!y 
returns to its natural conſtitution, Temple. 

Co'mmonNness. 2. . [from common. 
1. Equal participation among many. 
Nor can the commecnneſs of the guilt obviate the 


| 


«caluce, there being nothing gore frequent than | 
f [ 


Ek Ie ani 
One” 
* COM 
for men to accuſe their own faults fn other per- 
ſos, Government of the Tongue. 
eee frequency. 
Blot But that maxim, res nolunt diu male admi- 
niftrari ; the commonneſs makes me not know who 
is the author; but ſure he muſt be ſome modern. 
| rot. 


2. 


To Cou Mon PLACE. v. a. To reduce to 


general heads. ; | 
I do not apprehend any difficulty in colleRing and 
commerplacing an univerſal hiſtory from the 
rians. Felton. 
Co MON PLA CE-BOOR. 2. /. A book in 
which things to be remembered are 
ranged under general heads. 
L turned to my commenplace-bock, and found 
his caſe under the word coguette. | Tatler. 
Co'MMONS. 1. /. 
1. The vulgar; the lower people ; thoſe 


who inherit no honours. 
a Little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us; 
Except, like curs, to tcar us all in pieces. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
| Hath he not paſs'd the nobles and the commons? 
L Shakefpeare. 
Theſe three to kings and chiefs their ſcenes diſ- 


play 
The reſt before th* ignoble commons play. Dry. Fab. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and left, the palace bound 
The commons where they can: the nobler fort, 
With winding doors wide open, front the court. 
Dryden. 
2. The lower houſe of parliament, by which 
the people are repreſented, and of which 


the members are choſen by the people, 
My good lord, 
How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg'd by the commons? Doth his majeſty _ 
Incline to it, or no? Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
In the houſe of commons many gentlemen, unſa- 
tisfied of his guilt, durſt not condemn him. 
King Charles, 
3. Food; fare; diet: ſo called from col- 


leges, where it is eaten in common. 
He painted himſelf of a dove colour, and took 

his commons with the pigeons. L'Eftrange. 
Mean while ſhe quench'd her fury at the flood, 

And with a lenten ſallad cool'd her blood: 

Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing 

ſcant; . 

Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryd. 
The doctor now obeys the ſummons, 

Likes both his company and commons.  Sevift. 


ComMoNnwWE'AL, 1. J. [from common 

ComMMONWE'ALTH. and areal, or 
avealrh.)] 

1. A polity ; an eſtabliſhed form of civil 
life. 

Two foundations bear up publick ſocieties; the 
one inclination, whereby all men deſire ſociable 
life; the other an order agreed upon, touching 
the manner of their union in living together: the 
latter is that which we call the law of a common- 
<vcal. | . Hooker, 

It was impoſible to make a conmunaveal in Ire- 
land, without ſettling of all the eſtates and poſſeſ- 
fions throughout the kingdom. Dawies on Ireland. 

A continual parliament would but keep the com- 
monwweel in tune, by preſerving laws in their vi- 
gour. 

There is no body in the commonevealth of learn- 
ing who does not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth. 


Leckes 

2. The publick ; the general body of the 

people. 
Such a prince, 

So kind a father of the commordocal. Shak. H. IV. 


Their ſons are well tutored by you: you are a 
good member of the commontvealth, 
Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Left. 


King Charles. | 


hiſto= | 


CE A 4 AS. 


3. A government in which the gny4,, 


wer is lodged in the pec fuptttn | 
IH 8 People; a repub- Con 
Did he, or do yet any of them, imas: a 
The gods would ſleep to ſuch a "ems — die mur 
Acer * commonweaith which the; have 8 Couu 
Commonapealths were nothing more, in Fn 115 
ginal, but free cities; though ſometimes, þ 1 5 4% 
of order and diſcipline, they have + £m | poſſe 
. : — extended the ; 
felves into mighty dominions, 2 vg Sith 
Co'MMORANCE, ) u. J. from commoren,) haovet 
CoO'MMORANCY., Dwelling ; habit. Tha 
tion ; abode ; reſidence. 2 . 
The very quality, carriage, and place of comme. edge 
rance, of witneſſes 1s plainly and evidently ſet fort wes 
; : 1. uy 
An archbiſhop, out of his dioceſe, 8 8 Hd 
jedi to the archbiſhop of the province were he h : On!y or 
his abode and commorancy. lige“, Porn, To non 
CO'M MORANT. aj. [ commoranz, La. That 
tin.] Reſident ; dwelling ; inhabiting $ 
The abbot may demand and recover his moni; Richer 
that is commerant and reſiding in another mans. Lok blif 
ſtery. Fo Azliffe's Pareręis. 
CoMmo'TION. 2. / [ commotio, Latin, couuv 
1. Tumult; diſturbance; combuſtion ſe. cate. 
dition; publick diſorder; inſurreqtion. per, à 
By flatt'ry he hath won the common hearts; Suppe. 
And, when he ll pleaſe to make canmotin, b! 18 
Tis to be fear'd they all will follow him, pt 
3 8 hakeſpcare's Herry VI. Ceumi 
Ye ſhall hear of wars and commtions, be not ter. form ot 
"aid; [ule enn uri 
The Iliad conſiſts of battles, and a continua gn. _ A cont 
motion; the Odyſſey in patience and wiſdem. _ - 
: Broome Notes an the Och. 7; COM. 
2. Perturbation ; diſorder of mind; heat; Latin.) 
violence; agitation. 1. To in 
Some ſtrange commotion own p01 
Is in his brain; he bites his lips, and farts. takers : 
L 
| Shakeſpeare's Her: y VIII. beftow 
He could not debate any thing without ſome ca- entity 
motion, when the argument was not of moment, „Commo 
1 Az but p 
: | Clarendin, Waere 
3. Diſturbance; reſtleſſneſs. yr 
Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake hap. Fee 
pened, that he would allay the conmotions of the wa- "Mkt 0 
ter, and put an end to the earthquake. e 
| Wiadwards Natural Hife. And ſtill ce 
ComMmo'TIONER. 2. . from commution.] 
One that cauſes commotions ; a diſturber 2. To reve 
of the peace. A word not in uſe. I learnec 
The people, more regarding commcticrers than liberally ; J 
commiſſioners, flocked together, as clouds clufter 3. It had: 
againit a ſtorm. Haywars: before th 
To Commo'Vve. v. a. [commoveo, Latin. cation, e 
To diſturb ; to agitate; to put into 3 was mad; 
violent motion; to unſettle. Not uſed. Charles t! 
Straight the ſands, With novez 
Cemmiv'd around, in gathering eddies play. troubled hin 
Themfen's Surf el. He comm 
To COMMUNE. v. 2. [communice, La- * Digby, 
4 ; * t ether . Or. ; 
tin.] To converſe ; to talk together; E 


to impart ſentiments mutually. 
So long as Guyon with her come, 
Unto the ground ſhe caſt her modeſt eye; 
And ever and anon, with roſy red, 
The baſhſul blood ber. ſnowy cheeks did dye. 
Fairy Quan 
I will commune with you of ſuch things 
That want no ears but yours. | 
Sbateſp. Meafure for Mais 
They would forbear open hoſtility, and reſot u:. 
to him peaceably, that they might commwne together 
as friends. | Hay vc 
Then commune; how that day they beſt ma; ” 
Their growing work. Milron's Parade e — 
Ideas, as ranked under names, are tbole 1 D 
for the moſt part, men reaſon of within themed yy 
and always thõſe which they commune _—_—_ 


others. ' 
„ ©, Conner 


die ftrength 
emmunicated 
& Now it 
both abi 
Let him, 
tate ants h 
His maje: 
Mn any degre 
der, before h 
his oun reſo 
Tho wh 
When they d 
memory, th 
Taricate to t 
0 COMM 
1. To parts 
The prim 


COM 

1'11TY. 2. |. [from com- 
© The quality of being com- 
capability to be imparted. 
adj, ¶ from communi- 


CoMpunit 
mupicable. | 
| municable , 


alt. | | 

1 "That which may become the common 
*-oNefion of more than one: with to. 

Sith etertal life is eren _ — it be- 

G 0 likewiſe. 

kaoveth that the word of * „ 

2 That which may be recounted ; that 

of which another may ſhare the know- 

with 10. a 5 i 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 

Things not reveal'd, which th' inviſible king, 
Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſs'd in night, 


uni in earth or heav'n. 
lone commuricable in r he : 
7 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


3. That which may be imparted. 
The happy place 


Rither inflames thy torment, repreſenting 
Loſt bliſs, te thee no more communicable. 


ledge ; 


Milton's Paradiſe Regained. | 


couuv'x ANT. 2. , [from communi- 
cate.] One who is preſent, as a worſhip- 
per, at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper; one who participates of the 
bleſſed ſacrament, ; 

C:momnicants have ever uſed it; and we, by the 
form of tle very utterance, do ſhew we uſe it as 
communicontss : Hooker. 

A contant frequenter of worſhip, and a never- 
filing monthly communicants Atterbury's Sermons. 

7; COMMUNICATE, v. a. | communico, 
Latin. ] 2 

1. To impart to others what is in our 
own power; to give to others as par- 
takers; to confer a joint poſſeſſion; to 

Common benefits are to be communicated with 
all, but peculiar benefits with choice. Bacon. 


Where God is worſhipped, there he communi- | 


cates his bleſlings and holy influences. 
Taylor's Worthy Cemmunicant. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs cantons with thee ? 
Put Diomede deſires my company, 
And Rill communicates his praiſe with me. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. To reveal; to impart knowledge. 
J learned diligently, and do communicate wiſdom 
liberally ; I do not hide her riches. Wiſd. vii. 13. 
3 It had anciently the prepoſition ai? 
before the perſon to whom communi- 
cation, either of benefit or knowledge, 


was made, 

Charles the Hardy would cemmunicate his ſecrets 
wh none; and, leaſt of all, thoſe ſecrets which 
troubled him moſt. x Bacon. 

He communicated thoſe thoughts only evith the 
lord Dizby, the lord Colepeper, and the chancel- 
lor. N | Clarendon. 
A journey of much adventure, which, to ſhew 
"s frrength of his privacy, had been before not 
Crreunicated with any other. Motton. 

4. Now it has only zo Clarendon uſes 
both ww::h and fo. | 

Let him, that is taught in the word, communi- 
Cote nr; him that teacheth. Galatians, vie 6. 
His majetty frankly promiſed, that he could not, 
2 any degree, communicate to any perſon the mat- 
(er, before he had taken and communicated to them 
his can reſolutions, Clarendon. 

Tho'e who ſpeak in publick are better heard 
vhen they diſecurſe by a lively genius and ready 
memory, than when they read all they would com- 
*upicate to their hearers, Watts. 
0 COMMUNICATE. v. v. 

i, To partake of the bleſſed ſacrament. 


The primitive Chriſtians cammunicgted 77 day. 
a 


5%. 


* 


2. Common boundary or inlet ; paſſage 


COM 


another; as, Ahe houſes communicate ere 
is a paſſage between them, co to 
both, by which either may be entered 
from the other. 

The whole body is nothing but a ſyſtem of ſuch 
canals, which all communicate with one another, 
mediately or immediately. Arbutbust on Aliments. 
CoMmMuNica'TION, 2. /i [from commu- 

anicate.] 

I. The act of imparting benefits or know- 


ledge. 
Both together ſerve completely for the reception 
and communicaticn of learned knowledge. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 


or means, by which from one place there 

is a way without interruption to another. 

The map ſhews the natural communication provi- 

_ dence has formed between the rivers and lakes of a 
country at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

The Euxine fea is conveniently ſituated for 

trade, by the communication it has both with Aſia 

and Europe. Arbuthnot. 

3- Interchange of knowledge ; good in- 


telligence between ſeveral perlons. 
Secrets may be carried fo far, as to ſtop the com- 
munication neceſſary among all who have the ma- 
nagement of affairs. Sevift. 
4. Conference ; converſation. | 
Abner had communication with the elders of Ifrael, 
ſaying, ye ſought for David in times paſt to be 
king over you: now then do it. 2 Samuel, iii. 17. 
The chief end of language, in communication, 
being to be underſtood, words ſerve not for that 
end, when any word does not excite in the hearers 
the ſame idea which it ſtands for in the mind 
of the ſpeaker. Loc le. 
Co uu NATIVE. a. [from commu- 
nicate.] Inclined to make advantages 
common; liberal of benefits or know- 


ledge; not cloſe ; not ſelfiſh. 

We conceive them more than ſome envious and 
mercenary gardeners will thank us for; but they 
deſerve not the name of that communicative and 
noble profeſſion. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

We have paid for our want of prudence, and 
determine for the future to be leſs communicative. 

Sewift and Pope. 


CouuvxicATIVEN ESS. z. /, | from com- 
municative.] The quality of being com- 
municative, of beſtowing or imparting 

benefits or knowledge. 

He is not only the moſt communicative of all 
beings, but he will alſo communicate himſelf in 
ſuch meaſure as entirely to ſatisfy 3 otherwile 
ſome degrees of communicativeneſs would be want- 
ing. Norris. 

Cou uu x ION. 2. . | communio, Latin. ] 

1. Intercourſe ; fellowſhip; common poſ- 
ſeſſion; participation of ſomething in 
common; interchange of tranſactions. 

Conſider, finally, the angels, as having with us 
that cmmu nion which the apoſtle to the Hebrews 
noteth; and in regard whereof angels have not diſ- 
da ned to profeſs themſelves our fellow-ſervants. 

Hooker. 

We are not, by ourſelves, ſufficient to furniſh 
ourſelves with competent ſtores for ſuch a life as 
our natare doth deſire ; therefore we are naturally 
induced to ſeek communion and fellowſhip with 
others. | Hooker: 

The Iſraelites had never any communion or affairs 
wich the Ethiopians. Raleigh, 

| Thou, ſo pleas'd, 

Canſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union, or &mmunion, deified. Milt. Par. Loft. 

We maintain communiun with God himſelf, and 


are made in the fame degree partakers of the divine 
natures „ Fiddes. 


To have ſomething in common with * The common or publick celebration of 


4. Union in the 


COM 


the Lord's Supper ; the participation of 
the bleſſed ſacrament. - | 
They reſolved, that the. ſtanding of the cem 


muniog table in all churches ſhould be altered. 
| Cla rendon. : 


Tertullian reporteth, that the picture of Chriſt 


was engraven upon the communion cup. : 
Peacham on Dratving · 


3. A common or publick act. 


Men began publickly to call on the name of the 
Lord; that is, they ſerved and praiſed God by cem- 
munion, and in publick manner. ; 
| Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
common worſhip of any 


church. 
Bare communion with a good church can never 
alone make a good man; if it could, we ſhould 
have no bad ones. South. 
Ingenuous men have lived and died in the com- 
mu nion of that church. Stilling fieets 


- 


CommMu'niITY, 2. / [communitas, Latin.] 


1. The commonwealth; the body politick. 
How could communities, : 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhood in cities, 


But by degree ſtand in authentic place? 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſidas 


Not in a fingle perſon only, but in a community 


or multitude of men. Hammend's Fundamentals. 


This parable may be aptly enough expounded of 


the laws that ſecure a civil community. L Ns 
It is not deſigned for her own uſe, but for 
whole community. Addiſon's Guardian. 
The love of our country is impreſſed. on our 
mind for the preſervation of the community. 
Agddiſen's Freebolder « 
He lives not for himſelf alone, but hath a regard 
in all his actions to the great community. Atterbury. 
2. Common poſſeſſion ; the ſtate contrary 
to property or appropriation. 
Sit up and revel, 
Call all the great, the fair, and ſpirited dames 
Of Rome about , and begin a faſhion 
Of freedom and community. Ben Jonſan. 
The undiſtinction of many in the community of 
name, or miſappliczfion of the act of one unte 
the other, hath mide ſome doubt thereof. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
This text is far from proving Adam ſole pro- 
prietor; it is a confirmation of the original commu- 
nity of all things. Locke. 
3. Frequency; commonneſs. Not in uſe. 
He was but, as the cuckow is in June 
Heard, not regarded ; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As, fick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shekeſpeares 


CoMMUTABLILITY. x. / [from commuta- 
ble.) The quality of being capable of 
exchange. 

CoMMu'TABLE. adj, [from commute.] 
That may be exchanged for ſomething 
elſe; that may be bought off, or ran- 
ſomed. 


CouMuUTA'TION. 2. [from commute.] 


1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hate nothing that was 
innocent: in a word, ſo great is the commutatiozy 
that the ſoul then hated only that which now only 
it loves, i. e. ſin, South's Sermonsse 


2. Exchange; the act of giving one thing 


for another. | 
The whole univerſe is ſupported by giving and 
returning, by commerce and commutal ion. 
South's Sermons. 


According to the preſent temper of mankind, it - 


is abſolutely neceſſary that there be ſome method 
and means of commutation, as that of money. 

Ray on the Creation. 

The uſe of money, in the commerce and traffick 

of mankind, is that of ſaving the commutation of 

more bulky commodities, Arbathnot on Ccins, 


2 2 2 3. Ranſom; 
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COM 
3. Ranſom ; the act of exchanging a cor- 
poral for a pecuniary puniſhment, 


The law of God had allowed an evaſion, that is, 
©. by way of commutation or redemptions Brown. 


CommuTaTIvE., adj. [from commute. 
Relative to exchange ; as, commutative 
juſtice, that honeſty which is exerciſed 
in trafick, and which 1s contrary to 
fraud in bargains. 


To COMMUTTE. v. a. [commuto, Latin.] 
1. To exchange; to put one thing in the 
place of another ; to give or receive one 
thing for another. | 
This will cemmute our taſks; exchange theſe 
pleaſant and gainful ones, which God atligns, for 
thoſe uneaſy and fruitleſs ones we impoſe on our- 
ſelves. Decay of P il ye 
2, To buy off, or ranſom one obligation 
by another. | 
Some commute ſwearing for whoring; as if for- 
bearance of the one were a diſpenſation for the 


other. L'Eſferange. 

To CouM “TE. v. 2. To atone; to bar- 
gain for exemption. 

Thoſe inſtitutions which God deſigned for means 

to further men in holineſs, they look upon as a 


privilege to ſerve inſtead of it, and to commute for 
it. Scuth's Seine ns. 
Commu'TuaL. adj. | con and mutual. 
Mutual ; reciprocal. Uſed only in poe- 
try. 
Love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
There, with commutual zeal, we both had trove 
In acts of dear benevolence and love; 
Brothers in peace, not rivals in command. | 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
COMPACT. . /. ¶ pactum, Latin.] A 
contract; an accord; an agreement; a 
mutual and ſettled appointment between 
two or more, to do or to forbear ſome- 


thing. It had anciently the accent on 
the laſt ſyllable. | 


I hope the king made peace with all of us ; 
And the compa@ is firm and true in me. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
In the beginnings of ſpeech there- was an im- 
plicit compat#?, founded upon common conſent, that 
ſuch words, voices, or geſtures, ſhould be figns 
whereby they would expreſs their thoughts. Scuth. 


To ComPa'cT. v. a. [compingo, compac- 
tum, Latin. ] | | 
1. To join together with firmneſs ; to 
unite cloſely ; to conſolidate. 
Inform her full of my particular fears : 
And thereto add ſuch reaſons of your own, 
As may compact it more. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Nor are the nerves of his compafed ſtrength 
Stretch'd and diſſolv'd into unſinew'd length. 
| Denham. 
By what degrees this earth's compaFed ſphere 
Was harden'd, woods, and rocks, and towns, to 
bear. Roſcommon. 
This diſeaſe is more dangerous, as the ſolids are 
more ſtrict and compacted, and conſequently more 
ſo as people are advanced in age. Arbuth, on Dięt. 
Now the bright ſun compa#s the precious ſtone, 
Imparting radiant luſtre like his own. 
| Blackmore's Creat, 
2. To wake out of ſomething. 
If he, compact of jars, grow muſical, 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres. Shak. 
3. To league with, 
Thou pernicious woman, 
Compact _ her that 's gone, think'ſt thou thy 
oat 85 5 
Though they would ſwear down each particular fact, 
Were teſtimonies? Shakeſps Meaſure for Meaſures 


4. Brief, and well connected; as, @ com- 


COM 


4. To join together; to bring into a ſyſ- 
tem, 

We ſee the world ſo compacted, that each thing 
preſerveth other things, and alſo itſelf. Hooker. 

Cour cr. adj. [ compactus, Latin. ] 
1. Firm; ſolid; cloſe; denſe; of firm 
texture. 

Is not the denſity greater in free and open ſpaces, 
void of air and other groſſer bodies, than within 
the pores of water, glaſs, cryſtal, gems, and other 
compact bodies? Newton's Opt icks. 

Without attraction, the diſſevered particles of 
the chaos could never convene into ſuch great com- 


pact maſſes as the planets. Bentley. 
2. Compoſed; conſiſting. | 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compa@?. Shakeſpeare. 


A wand” ring fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
And the cold environs around condenſes, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milton. 
3. Joined ; held together. 
In one hand Pan has a pipe of ſeven reeds, com- 
fact with wax together. Peaacham. 


pact diſcourſe. | 

Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, 
cloſe, and cempact, we muſt ſtudy the utmoſt force 
of our language. Felton. 


Firmneſs ; denſity. 

Sticking or compactedneſt, being natural to den- 
ſity, requires ſome excels of gravity in proportion 
to the denſity, or ſome other outward violence, to 
break it. Digby on Bodies. 

Thoſe atoms are ſuppoſed infrangible, extreme- 
ly compacted and hard; which compattedneſs and 
hardneſs is a demonſtration that nothing could be 
produced by them. Cheyne. 
ComPa'cTLy. adv. [from compa#.] 

1. Cloſely ; denſely. | 

2. With neat joining; with good com- 
pacture. 

Cour Al cr N ESS. 2. /. | from compact. 

Firmneſs; cloſeneſs; denſity. 

Irradiancy or ſparkling, found in many gems, 
is not diſcoverable in this, for it cometh ſhort of 
their campactneſs and durity. Brown. 

The beſt lime mortar will not have attained its 
utmoſt compactneſs, till fourſcore years after it has 
been employed in building. This is one reaſon 
why. in demoliſhing ancient fabrics, it is eaſier to 
break the ſtone than the mortar. Beyle. 

The reſt, by reaſon of the cempacineſs of terreſ- 
trial matter, cannot make its way to wells. 

Weodward. 
CoA“ CTURE. . J. [from compact, ] Struc- 
ture; manner in which any thing is 

joined together; compagination. A 

good word, but not in uſe. 

And over it a fair portcullis hong, 

Which to the gate directly did incline, 

With comely compaſs, and compacture ſtrong, 

Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor yet exceeding long. 


; | Fairy Queen. 

COMPAGES. n. /. [Latin.] A ſyſtem of 
many parts united. | 

'The organs in animal bodies are only a regular 

cn pages of pipes and veſſels, for the fluids to paſs 

through, Ray. 


Cour ACINA“TT ION. 2. / [compago, Latin. ] 
Union; ſtructure; junction; connexion; 
contexture. 

The intire or broken cempagination of the mag- 
netical fabrick under it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co'MPANABLENESS. . /. from company.] 
The quality of being a good companion; 
ſociableneſs. A word not now in uſe, 

His eyes full of merry ſimplicity, his words of 
hearty companablcneſs. 


ComPa"CcTEDNESS. 2. / [from compacted.] | 


COM 


- : . 

Co'MPANITABLE. adj. [from cop any.) 8 Tube ft 
cial 3 having the qualities of a ns, "accomp: 
nion; ſociable ; maintaining frie 1 to. 

Towards his queen he was nothing urge. hat can f 
companiable and reſpective. Baan, lan zi 1 perſuad 
„ 8 

CoMPA'NION. . /. [compagnon, French] — i 

1. One with whom a man frequently con 
verſes, or with whom he ſhares his hown | Abdalla 
of relaxation. It differs from rien, 1 yes 
acquaintance from confidence, : n 

How now, my lord? why do you k , : 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companicns 5 Am 
3 Sbabeſpearce's Meda executio 
Some friend is a companion at the table, and vil 2 band. 
not continue in the day of thy aſfliction. Shakeſp 
. E : Ecclus, vi. 10. companies 0 
With anxious doubts, with raging paſſions br 6. Perſons 
No ſweet companion near with whom to mourn, * nerſhip. 
* Prix, ” y um! 
2. A partner; an aſlociate, | A gell 
Epaphroditus, my brother and emed in li. pro 
bour, and fellow ſoldier, Phil. ii, 15 body C0, 
Bereav'd of happineſs, thou may'ſt pa:take tion. 
His puniſhment, eternal miſery; This en 
Which would be all his ſolace and revenge, inc orporate 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milz, | panizs, wit 
3. A familiar term of contempt ; a feltyy, Fr 
1 ſcorn you, ſcurvy companion ! What ? you pe, 8, A ſubd! 
baſe, raſcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate! aw2ys many as 
you mouldy rogue, away! Shale. Henry U. Every c. 
It gives boldneſs to every petty compari to in his com 
ſpread rumours to my defamation, where] canry; 
be preſent. Raligt. To be 

ComPa"nIONABLE, adj. | from conju- 9' 1 To he 
nion.] Fit for good fellowſhip ; ſocial; ate with 
agreeable. 

He had a more companionable wit, and ſway! To bear mi 
3 Thoſe I 
more among the. good fellows. Clareniin, 3 

CouPATNIONABLY. adv. from conja- {old Rog 
nionable.] In a companionable manner, : 

ComyAa”'nNlONSHIP. 2. / | from companion] His faith 

1. Company train. Why ſhr 

Alcibiades, and ſome twenty horſe, | ermpary ? 

All of companionſhip. 3 Shakeſpeare's Tine, 10. To te 

2. Fellowſhip ; aſſociation, houſes o. 

If it be honour in your wars to ſeem u. Somet 
The ſame you are not, which, for your beſt ents ets 

You call your policy; how is 't leſs, or worle, T:Couet 

That it thall hold companionſhip in peace accompa 

With honour as in war? Shakeſpeare's Coridlarit to; to | 

CO'MPANY. 2. /. [compagnie, French; | 
either from con and pagus, one of tae The foldier 
ſame town; or con and panis, one thi Thus, tl 

eats of the ſame meſs. ] Rage camps 

1. Perſons aſſembled together; a body cf Feen 
men. | f 1. To afſo( 

Go, carry Sir John Falſtaff to the Fleet; I wrote t 
Take all his company along with him. 1 
Shakeſpeare's Henry H. 2. To be? 
Honeſt company, I thank you all, For ther 
That have beheld me give away myſelf 1 To face, bs 
To this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous ue. 2 
Shateſpearts on 
lin- 0˙ 

2. Perſons aſſembled for the en, — n " 
ment of each other; an aſſembly c ben 
pleaſure. | e but & This pre 

A crowd is not company; and faces ar 
ict h there is no love. parable unt. 
gallery of pictures, where Basen: Ey. 14 1 

3. Perſons conſidered as aſſembled — * e, ar 
verſation; or as capable of conver There is 
and mutual entertainment. 4 joyment of 

Monſieur Zulichem came to me among 7 * Co 
of the good company of the town. 0 Ver ; OMPAR 
Knowledge of men and manners, the yn In a m: 
habitudes, and converſatios with the be Drier compareq 


+ 


Sidney. | 


of both ſexes, is neceſſary. . g "The 


] 


CH 
| companion; the act of | 
—— can yerſation ; fellow- 


fo plot oe the compar of Km 
7 pe tor ery — — 
la geath forſake, but keep thee ads 3 
| geen. Het lr een 
he was not in company with his beloved 8 5 
erſons united for the 


mber of 
3 ormance of any thing; 


execution or pe 
a band. | 


keſpeare was an actor, when there were ſeven 
Bae of players in the town together. Dennis. 
( Perſons united in a joint trade or part- 
nerſhip. We 
bk A e Px of ſome particular rank or 
rofefſion, united by ſome charter; a 
body corporate; a ſubordinate corpora . 
tion, 
This emperor ſeems to have been the firſt who 
jncorporated the ſeveral trades of Rome into com- 
5, with their particular privileges. 
wy r Arbuthnot on Coins. 
8. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment of foot; fo 
many as are under one captain. 
Every captain brought with him thrice ſo many 
in his company as was expected. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
To bear Company, } To accompa- 
9 Te keep Co ANY. Iny; to aſſoci- 
ate with; to be companion to. 
I do deſire thee 
To bear me company, and go with me. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe Indian wives are loving fools, and may 
do well to keep company with the Arrias and Portias 
ef oid Rome. Dryden. 
Admitted to that equal ſky, 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 
Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
Why ſhould he call her whore ? Who keeps her 
empany ? Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
10. To keep Cour ANY. Io frequent 
houſes of entertainment. 
11, Sometimes in an ill ſenſe. 


7 Con AN v. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
accompany; to attend; to be companion 
to; to be aſſociated with. 5 


I am 
The ſoldier that did company theſe three. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Thus, through what path ſoe'er of life we rove, 
Rage comparies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 
To Company. V. 1. 


. To aſſociate one's ſelf with. 
1 wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 
1 Cor. v. . 
2, To be a gay companion. Obſolete. 
For there thou needs muſt learn to laugh, to lye, 
To face, to forge, to ſcoff, to company. 
8 Spenſer's Hubberd's Tale. 
COMPARABLE, adj. [ from To compare. 
Worthy to be compared ; of equal re- 
gard; worthy to contend for preference. 
This preſent world affordeth not any thing com- 
tarable unto the publick duties of religion. Hooker. 
Aman comparable with any of the captains of 
that age, an excellent ſoldier both by ſea and land. 
Kynolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
. There is no bleſſing of life comparable to the en- 
Joyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. 
1 Audiſon's Spectator. 
0 UPARABLY, adv. [from comparable. 


In a manner or degree worthy to be 
compared, | = | 


7 


COM 
There could no form for ſuch a royal uſe be 
comparably imagined, like that of the foreſaid na- 
tion. Motton's Arc bitecture. 
Cour ATRAT ES. u. /. [from compare.) In 
logick, the two things compared to one 
another. _ 
ComPaA'RATIVE. adj, [ comparativus, Lat.] 
1. Eſtimated by compariſon ; not poſitive; 
not abſolute. N 
Thou wert dignified enough, 
Ev'n to the point of envy, if twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be ſtiled 
The under hangman of his realm. Shak, Cymbeline. 
There reſteth the comparative, that is, granted 
that it is either lawful or binding; yet whether 
other things be not to be preferred before the ex- 
tirpation of hereſies. £ 
The bloſſom is a poſitive good; although the 
remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a com- 
parative good, : Bacon. 
This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative levity 
to the fluid that incloſes it, would neceſſarily aſcend 
to the top. Bentley. 
2. Having the power of comparing differ- 
ent things. 
Beauty is not known by an eye or noſe; it con- 
fiſts in a ſymmetry, and it is the comparative fa- 
culty which notes it. Glanville's Scegſis Scientiſica. 


3. [In grammar.] The comparative de- 
gree expreſſes more of any quantity in 
one thing than in another ; as, the right 
hand is the ſtronger, 


CoMPaRATIVELY. adv. [from compara- 
tive.] In a ſtate of compariſon ; ac- 
cording to eſtimate made by compari- 
ſon ; not poſitively, 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be 
eſteemed good or_evil comparatively, and not poſi- 
tively or ſimply. Bacon, 

In this world, whatever is called good, is compa- 
ratively with other things of its kind, or with the 
evil mingled in its compoſition; ſo he is a good 
man that is better than men commonly are, or in 
whom the good qualities are more than the bad, 

Tem e. 

The vegetables being comparatively lighter than 
the ordinary terreſtrial matter of the globe, ſub- 
ſided laſt. | Wizedwward. 

But how few, comparatively, are the inſtances 
of this wiſe application! Regers. 

To COMPARE. v. a. [comparo, Latin.] 

1. To make one thing the meaſure of an- 

| other; to eſtimate the relative goodneſs 

or badneſs, or other qualities, of any one 
thing, by obſerving how it differs from 
ſomething elſe. 


. : I will hear Brutus ſpeak. _ 

I will hear Caſſius, and compare their reaſons. 
| ; Shakeſpeare. 
They meaſuring themſelves by themſelves, and 
OO themſelves among themſelves, are not 
wile, 2 Cor. x. 12. 
No man can think it grievous, who conſiders 
the pleaſure and ſweetneſs of love, and the glorious 
victory of overcoming evil with good; and then 
compares theſe with the reſtleſs torment, and per- 
petual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
ſpirit. | Tillotſon. 
He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath 
taken the pains to compare one, two, and three, to 
fix, cannot chuſe but know they are equal. Locke. 
Thus much of the wrong judgment men make 
of preſent and future pleaſure and pain, when they 
are compared together, and ſo the abſent conſidere4 
as future. > Locke. 
2. It may be obſerved, that when the com- 
pariſon intends only ſimilitude or illuſ- 
tration by likeneſs, we uſe to before the 
thing brought for illuſtration; as, he 

compared anger to a fire. 


Bacon. 


COM 


Solon compared the people unto the ſea, and ora» 
tors and counſellors to the winds; for that the ſea 
would be calm and quiet, if the winds did not 
trouble it. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

3. When two perſons or things are com- 


pared, to diſcever their relative propor- 


tion of any quality; wh is uſed before 


the thing uſed as a meaſure. 
Black Macbeth 


Will ſeem as pure as ſnow, being compar'd 


With my confineleſs harms. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To compare 
Small things 2vith greateſt, Milton's Par, Reg. 


He carv'd in ivory ſuch a maid ſo fair, : 
As nature could not <vith his art compare. Dryden. 
If he compares this tranſlation with the original, 
he will find that the three firſt tanzas are rendered 
almoſt word for word. Addiſen's Spectator, 
4. To compare is in Spenſer uſed after the 
Latin cemparo, for to get; to procure ; 
to obtain. | 
But, both from back and belly, ſtill did ſpare 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare. Fairy Q: 


Comya'e. 2. , [from the verb.] 
1. The ſtate of being compared; — 
rative eſtimate; compariſon; poſſibi 


of entering into compariſon. 
There I the rareſt things have ſeen, 
On, things without compare ! Suckling. 
As their ſmall galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall ſhips. : Waller. 
Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen | 
Moſt glorious. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
2. Simile ; ſimilitude; illuſtration by com- 
pariſon. 
True ſwains in love ſhall. in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus; when their 
rhimes, 


Full of proteft, and oath, and big compare, 
Want ſimilies, Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſjida. 


CoMPA'RISON. 2. . [ comparaiſon, French. ] 


1. The act of comparing. 

Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with thoſe 
of a man, reckons his claws among them, which 
are much more like thoſe of a lion: ſo eaſy it. is 
to drive on the compariſon too far to make it good. 


Grew's Muſeum... 


Our author faves me the compariſen with tra- 
gedy ; for he ſays, that herein he is to imitate the 
tragick poet, Dryden. 

2. The ſtate of being compared. | 

If we will rightly eſtimate what we call good 
and evil, we ſhall find it lies much in compariſon. 

X Lockes 


Objects near our view are apt to be thought 


greater than thoſe of a larger ſize that are more 
remote; and ſo it is with pleaſure and pain: the 
preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance 
have the diſadvantage in the compariſon. 


3. A comparative eftimate ; proportion. 


If men would live as religion requires, the world. 


would be a moſt lovely and defirable place, in cm- 
pariſon of what now it is. 

One can ſcarce imagine how ſo plentiful a foil 
ſhould become fo miſerably unpeopled, in compa- 
riſon of what it once was. Addiſ. Remarks on Italy. 


4. A ſimile in writing or ſpeaking ; anul-. 


luſtration by ſimilitude. ; 
As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand cm- 
pariſon, had been ſomething too fair and too good 
for any lady. — 
5. [In grammar. ] The formation of an ad- 
zeQtive through its various degrees of ſig- 
nification ; as, ſtrong, ſtronger, ſtrongeſt. 
To COMPART. v. a. [compartir, Fr. 
from con and partior, Lat.] To divide; 
to mark out a general deſign into its.va- 
rious parts and ſubdiviſions. | 
I make haſte to the caſting and cemparting of 
the Whole work. Mocton's Architecture. 
| COMPA'RTIe 


ity 


Locke. 4 
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patible es _ , Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
| t „ at reeable. TSF 
4 e have 5 together ſuch qualities as 
= Babes che moſt compatible; valour with 
= meekneſs with piety, and prudence with 


" diflimulatione = fro OO 
Cora" TIBLENESS: n. ſ. [from compati- 


ble.] 
thing. ; a 
r i adv. [from compatible.] 
Fitly; ſuitabl/ . EN 
Cours TIENT» 44. [from con and patior, 
Latin.] Suffering together. Di. 
Coura'TRIOT. . L from con and patria, 
Lat.] One of the ſame country. Di#. 
The governor knew he was fo circumſpect as 
net to adhere to any of the factions of the time, 
5 3 neutrality indiflerentiy and friendly entertain- 
5 8 patrists. N Drummond. 
ing all His Comp 88 
Courk'E R. 2. J. ¶ compar, mars Equal ; 
mpanion; colleague; ailociate, 
8 lt”. Seſoftris, 
That menarchs harneſs'd, to his chariot yok'd 
Baſe ſervitude, and his dethron'd compeers ERS 
Lath'd furiouſly. Philips. 
, Courz'sR. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
be equal with; to mate. : 
In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your advancement. 
—— my right, | 
By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
7; COMPE/L. v. a. | compello, Latin, ] 
1. To force to ſome act; to oblige; to 
conſtrain; to neceſſitate ; to urge irre- 
ſiſtibly. 
You will compel me then to read the will 2 ö 
Shateſpeares Julius Cæſar. 
The ſpinners, carders, fullers, compelPd by hun- 
ger | 4 
Ard lack of other means, in deſp'rate manner , 
Darivg th' event. to the teeth, are all in uproar, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ne refuſed, and ſaid, I will not eat: 5 his 
fervants, together with the woman, compelled him. 
1 Samnel, xxvii. 23. 
But firſt the lawleſs tyrant, who denies 
- knaw their God, or meſſage to regard, 
uit be compell d by figns and judgments dire. 
: Milton. 
ee bleſſings could but enable, not compel, 
* dc de happy. Clarendon. 
V hole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compe!''d to drink the deep Lethean flood. Dryden. 
2. To take by force or violence; to raviſh 
from; to — This figmification is un- 
common an arſh. 8 
7 The ſubjects grief 
Comes er „ compel from 
ac or | 
— darth part of tvs ſubſtance, to be levied 
3 delay. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
5 10 gather together, and unite in àa com- 
pany. A Latiniſm, compellere gregem. 
1 He to the town return q, 
Now f ne the chief who foughr the field, 
nendly mix'd, and in one troop compell d. ; 
: N Dryden. 


4 2 ſeize; to overpower, _ 
vr men ſecure nor guards nor centries held, 
But ealy Gerp their weaty limbs compel d. Driden. 


E 


the will is ſuch a good as is com- 


Conſiſtency; agreement with any | 


c o M 


may be forced. Perhaps it ſhould be 
compellible. | 
CoMPELLA'TION. #. , [from compello, 
Latin.] The ſtyle of addreſs ; the word 
of ſalutation. | 
The ſtile beſt fitted for all perſons, on all occa- 
ſions, to uſe, is the compellation of Father, which 
our Saviour firſt taught. Duppa's Rules of Devotion. 
The peculiar compellation of the kings in France, 
is by fire, which is nothing elſe but father. Temple. 
ComPE'LLER. #. . [from compel.) He that 
forces another. | 


Abridgment ; ſummary ; epitome ; con- 
traction; breviate. : 
Fix in memory the diſcourſes, and abſtract 
them into brief — : 
atts's Improvement of the Mind. 
CoMPENDIA'RIOUS. adj. [compendiarius, 
Lat.] Short; contracted ; ſummary ; 
abridged. 
ComPenDIOSITY.n./. from compendious.] 
Shortneſs; contracted brevity. 
Cour EN DIOUs. adj. | from compendium. 
Short; ſummary ; abridged; compre- 
henſive; holding much in a narrow 
ſpace ; direct; near; by which time is 
aved, and circuition cut off, 

They learned more compendious and expeditious 
ways, whereby they ſhortened their labours, and 
gained time. Miodævard. 

Cod PEN DIO VSL. adv. [from comben- 
dious.] Shortly ; in a ſhort method; ſum- 
marily; in epitome. | 

By the apoſtles we have the ſubſtance of Chriſ- 


tian belief compendionfly drawn into few and thort 
articles, : Hooker. 


was a-making, is comperdioufly exprefled by the word 
chaos. | Bentley. 

ComPE"NDIOUSNESS. . . | from compen- 
dious.] Shortneſs ; brevity ; comprehen- 
ſion in a narrow compals. 


The inviting eaſineſs and compendiouſneſt of this 
aſſertion, ſhould dazzle the eyes. Bentley's Sermons. 


COMPE"NDIUM. 2. /. [Latin.] Abridg- 
ment; ſummary ; breviate; abbrevia- 
ture ; that which holds much in a nar- 
row room ; the near way. 


ſyſtem or compendium of a ſcience, which is written 
in the plaineſt and moſt ſimple manner, it is then 
proper to read a larger regular treatiſe on that ſub- 
je. Watts on the Mind. 
Courz'xSsABLE. dj. [from compen/ate.] 
That which may be recompenſed. 
To COMPE'NSATE. v. a. | compen/o, La- 
tin.] To recompenſe ; to be equiva- 
lent to; to counterbalance ; to counter- 
vail ; to make amends for. 


do c:mpen/ate the heat of the day. Bacon's Nat. Hiſ. 
I he pleafures of life do not compenſate the miſe- 
T1 Prior. 
Nature to theſe, without profuſion kind, 
The proper organs, proper pow'rs, aflign'd; 
Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, 


Cour-E NSA TIOx. 1. /. | from compenſate. 


Reeompence; 


ſomething equivalent; 
amends. 5 


All other debts may tompenſation nd; 


But love is ſtrict, and will be paid in kind. 


CO MPEND. z. /. [| compendinm, Latin. ] 


Dict. 


The ſtate or condition of matter, before the world 


The length of the pight, and the dews thereof, | 


1 


Dryden's Aurengzebe. | 


— 


i 


After we are grown well acquainted with a ſhort | 


— — 


Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force. Pope. bo 
+ n | p Te | Co'mpeTENTLY. ado. [from comei ant. 


con 


OMPE"LLABLE, ad. [from cempel.] That | CN ATIVE. adj. [from g 
Whi 


That which eompenſates; that 
countervails. N 
To Courg'xSsB. v. 4. [compenſs, Latin. 
To compenſate; to eountervail; to be 
equivalent to; to counterbalance; to 
recompenſe. 
It ſecmeth, the weight of the quickfilver doth 


not comper/e the weight of a ſtone, more than the 


weight of the aqua-fortis, Bacon's Natural Hifory.. 
The joys of the two marriages were compenſed 
with the mournings and funerals of prince Arthur. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
To COMPERE-NDINATE. v. 4. Teom- 
perendino, Lat.] To delay. | 
CoMPERENDINA TION. 2. , [from com- 
perendinaie.] Delay; dilatorineſs. 


Co'MPETENCE. 7 1 

erer. 1. /. ¶ from competent. ] 

1. Such a quantity of any thing as is ſuffi- 
cient, without ſuperfluity. 

Something of ſpeech is to be indulged to com- 
mon civility, more to intimacies, and a competency 
to thoſe recreative diſcourfes which maintain the 
chearfulneſs of ſociety. Gove of Tongute 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, 


is equal to the neceſſities of life. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It is no mean happineſs to be ſeated in the 
mean: ſuperfluity comes ſooner. by white hairs, but 
cofrpetency lives longer. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
A diſcreet learned clergyman, with a competency 
fit for one of bis education, may be an entertaining, 
an uſeful, and ſometimes a neceſſary ha 
Wifts 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of a 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 
Popes 


a judge or court, for taking cogniſance 
of an affair, | 
CO'MPETENT. aj. [ competent, Latin.] 
1. Suitable; ft; adequate; proportionate. 
If there be any power in imagination, the diſ- 
tance mult be competent, the medium not adverſe, 
and the body apt and proportionate. Bac. Nat. Hiſ. 


2. Adapted to any purpoſe without defect 


or ſuperfluity. 


The greateſt captain of the Engliſh brought ra- 
ther a guard, than a competent army, to recover Ire- 
land. Dawies on Ireland. 

To draw men from great exceſs, it is not amiſs, 
though we ufe them unto ſomewhat leſs than is 
competent . Hookers 


3. Reaſonable ; moderate, : 
A competent number of the old being firſt read, 
the new ſhould ſucceed. Hookers 
The clergy have gained ſome infight Into men 
and things, and a competent knowledge of the 
world, N Atterbury's Sermons. 
4. Qualified ; fit: a competent judge, is one 
who has a right of juriſdictien in the 
caſe. | 
Leet us firſt conſider how competent we are for the 
office. Gemernment of the Tougne » 
5. Conſiſtent with; incident to. 
That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of 


| things, who never flumbers nor ſteps, but is not 


comperent to any fraite being. Locke, 


1. Adequately ; properly. 


| I think it hath been competently pon es 
, 2 a . * 2 a > WW * 
Poynings, the better to make compenſation of his 2. Reaſonably; moderately 3 without 
ſervice in the wars, called a parliament. Bacon. | 


perfluity or want. | 
Some places require men comperenthh endowed 3 
ö ” þ ® - * , 2 1 1 — . 
but none think the appointment to be à duty of juſ- 


ice bound to ect Wotton. 
| COMPE- 


3- [In law.] The power or capacity of 
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CoM 
'COMPE'TIBLE. adj. [from compete, La- 


tin. For this word a corrupt orthogra- 
phy has introduced compatible.] Suit- 


able to; conſiſtent with. 
It is not competib/e with the grace of God ſo 
much as to incline any man to do evil. 

| Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Thoſe are properties not at all competible to body 

or matter, though of never ſo pure a mixture. 
: Glanville. 
The duration of eternity à parte ante is ſuch as 
is only competible to the eternal God, and not com- 
municable to any created being. Sir Matthew Hale. 


ComPe TIBLENESS. 7. , | from competi- 


ble.) Suitableneſs ; fitneſs. 

COMPETTTION. 2. /. [from con and 
petitio, Latin. 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the ſame 
time; rivalry; conteſt. | 

The ancient flames of diſcord and inteſtine wars, 
upon the campetition of both houſes, would again 
return. : Bacon. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian's could 
not come in competition. Dryden's Du freſnqy. 

Though what produces any degree of pleaſure be 
in itſelf good, and what is apt to produce any de- 
gree of pain be evil, yet often we do not call it 
ſo, when it comes in cempetition: the degrees alſo 
of pleaſure and pain have a preference. Locke. 

We ſhould be athamed to rival inferiours, and 
diſhonour our nature by ſo degrading a competition. 

| Regers. 
2, Double claim ; claim of more than one 
to one thing: anciently with zo. 

Competition to the crown there is none, nor can 

5 N Bacon. f 
3. Now with for. 

The prize of beauty was diſputed till you were 
ſeen; but now all pretenders have withdrawn their 
claims: there is no competition but for the ſecond 
place. . | Dryden. 

ComPE'TITOR. 2. /. [con and petitor, La- 
tin.] 

1. One that has a claim oppoſite to an- 
other's ; a rival: with for before the 


thing claimed. 
How furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love, 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
Some undertake ſuits with purpoſe to let them 
fall, to gratity the competiter. Bacon. 
Cicereius and Scipio were competitors f.r the of- 
Hice of prætor. Tathr. 
He who truſts in God has the advantage in pre- 
ſent felicity ; and, when we take futurity into the 
account, ſtands alone, and is acknowledged to have 
no competitor. Rogers. 
2. It had formerly of before the thing 
claimed. | 
Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms againſt 
his brother Mechemetes, competitor of the king- 
dom. ' » Knolles's Hiſtory. 
3. In SHaleſpeare it ſeems to ſignify only 
an opponent. 
The Guilfords are in arms, 
And every hour more competitors 
Flock to the rebels. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
'ComPiLa'T10N. 2. /. [ from compile, Lat.] 
1. A collection from various authors. 
2. An aſſemblage; a coacervation. 
There is in it a ſmall vein filled with ſpar, 
probably ſince the time of the compilation of the 
maſs. Woodward © Foſſils, 


To COMPILE. v. a [compilo, Latin.] 
1. To draw up from various authors; to 
collect into one body. 

2. To write; to compoſe. | 

In poetry they compile the praiſes of virtuous 


COM 


By the accounts which authors have left, they 
might learn that the face of ſea and land is the 
ſame that it was when thoſe accounts were compiled. 

| Wordward's Natural Hiſtory. 

The regard he had for his ſhield, had cauled 
him formerly to compile a diſſertation concerning it. 
= Arbuthnot and Pope. 

3. To contain; to compriſe : not uſed. 

After ſo long a race as I have run 
Through fairy land, which thoſe fix books compile, 
Give leave to reſt me. Spenſer. 


4. To make up; to compoſe. Not uſed. 

Lion like, uplandith and more wild, 
Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being natu- 

rally compil'd - 
Of eminent ſtrength, ſtalks out and preys upon a 
filly ſheep. Chapman's Iliad, 
CoMPI'LEMENT. 7. /. [from compile.] 
Coacervation ; the act of piling toge- 
ther; the act of heaping up. 

I was encouraged to atay how could build a 
man ; for there is a moral as well as a natural or 
artificial compitement, and of better materials, 

| Motten on Education. 
CoMpPi'LER.#. /. [from compile.] A col- 
lector ; one who trames a compoſition 


trom various authors. 
Some draw experiments into titles and tables; 
thoſe we call compilers, Bacen's New Atalantis. 
Some painful compiler, who will ſtudy old lan- 
guage, may inform the world that Robert earl of 
Oxford was high treaſurer. Sæoiſt. 


CourPLACEN CE. } 2. /. [ complacentia, 
CoMPLA'CENCY. low Latin. ] 


1. Pleaſure ; ſatis faction; gratification. 

I by converſing cannot theſe erect 

From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 
N Milton. 
When the ſupreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferior affections following, there ariſes a ſerenity 
and complacency upon the whole ſoul. South. 
Diſeaſes extremely leſſen the complacence we have 
in all the good things of this life, Atterb. Sermons. 
Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man 
with ſatisfaction and complacency, if they diſcover 
none of the like in themſelves. Addiſon's Spectator. 


2. The cauſe of pleaſure; joy. 

O thou, in heav'n and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath ! O thou, 
My ſole complacence ! Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

3- Civility; complaiſance ; ſoftneſs of 
manners. : 

They were not ſatisfied with their governour, 
and apprehenſive of his rudencſs and want of com- 
Placency. | Clarendon. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence 
of his aſpect, the complacency of his behaviour, and 
the tone of his voice. Addiſon's Freebolder, 

C:mplacency and truth, and manly ſweetneſs, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and ſmooth his thoughts. 

Addiſon. 

With mean cemplacence ne er betray your truſt, 

Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. Pepe. 


COMPLACENT. adj. [ complacens, Lat.] 
Civil; affable; ſoft; complaiſant. 

To COMPLAIN. v. n. [ complaindre, Fr.] 

1. To mention with ſorrow or reſentment ; 
to murmur; to lament. With F before 


the cauſe of ſorrow : ſometimes with oz. 
Lord Haſtings, 
Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
I will ſpeak in the anguiſh of my ſpirit; 1 will 
complain in the bitterneſs of my foul. Fob, vii. 11. 
Shall I, like thee, en Friday night complain ? 
For on that day was Cœur de Leon lain. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain, even theſe as well as 
others, F the great ignorance of mankind ? 


— 


men and actions, and fatires againſt vice. Temple. 


- 
» 


— . 


_ Surnet's Pref. to Theory of Earth. 
3 | 


5 Thus accurs! 
1 midſt of water I compli of ti Dy hk 
2. Sometimes with for before 
noun. ö ; Fore the cual 
Wherefore doth a living man 
For the puniſhment of his ſins? 
3. To inform againſt, 
Now, maſter Shallow, you'll . 
the council ? a Shakeſp. Merry ne hd 
To COMPLAIN, . 4. [ This be 
and perhaps not very Proper, ] To l. 
ment; to bewail. | 


Pale death our valiant leader ha 
Come wreak his leſs whom bootle 


complain, 1 an 


th oppreſz d, 
ls YE Complain, 
Gaufride, who couldſt ſo well in — 
The death of Richard, with an arrow fan. 
Dr e F 
They might the grievance 8 0 
But outwardly they needs muſt temęorizc. I 
Dar. CWWi! W. 
Com P x a5 NANT. z. £ [from compla,) 
One who urges a ſuit, or comme. 
a proſecution, againſt another, 

Congreve and this author are the mg? ew 

complainants of the diſpute, Caller: Def 

ComPLaINER. 2. J. [from complay, 
One who complains; a murmurer; x 
lamenter. 

St. Jude obſerves, that the murmurer; 2n a. 
Plainers are the ſame who ſpeak ſwelling wort, 

| q Government of tie T, augen 

Philips is a complainer ; and on this orca! 
told lord Carteret, that cemplairers never ſuccerig 
court, though railers do. —_ 

ComPLA'INT. . J. [complainte, French 
I. Repreſentation of pains or injuries; 
lamentation. 

J cannot find any cauſe of complaint, tht gut 
laws have ſo much been wanting unt) us, as ve u 
them. | Hocker's Dediratis, 

As for me, is my complaint to man. Jeb, xi. 6, 

REED Adam ſaw 
Already in part, though hid in gloomieft ſkate, 

To ſorrow abandon'd, but worſt felt within, 

And in a troubled ſea of paſſion tols'd, 

Thus to diſburthen ſought with fad ct. 3h, 
2. The cauſe or ſubject of comphaitt; 

rief, | | 

The poverty of the clergy in England hath ber 

the complaint of all who with well to the m— 
| vith 
3. A malady; a diſeaſe. | 

One, in a complain: of his bowels, wa: let bod 

till he had ſcarce any left, and was Pentel) cure. 

reiαν. 

4. Remonſtrance againſt ; information te 
gainſt. 2 

Full of vexation, come I with complaint 
Againſt my child. Shak. Midſum. Night's Die. 

In evil ſtrait this day I ſtand 
Before my judge, either to undergo 
Myſelf the total crime, or to accuie 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life; _ 
Whoſe failing, while her faith to me re rn 
I ſhould conceal, and not expoſe to b/am? 
By my complaint ; but ſtrict neceliity 4 
Subdues me, and calamitous conſtraints ON 

Againſt the goddeſs theſe complaints he m. 

| Drycen $ FLEE 
COMPLAISA'NCE. 7. J. . Fr 
Civility ; deſire of pleaſing ; act0! act. 
lation. | * 

Her death is but in cemplaiſance to her. Dry , 

You muſt allo be induſtrious to diſcover wy 
nion of your enemies; for you ma) be a 


it} gi allow de- 
that they will give you no quarter, and 210 4 
thing to complaiſance. Dryden's Dujry"? 


Fair Venus wept the ſad diſaſter 
Of having loſt her fav'rite dove: 
In cemplaiſance poor Cupid mourn d: Privt 

. 2 2 » . 52 An. 

His grief rchev d Jus mother's p COMPLAL 
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| OMPLAISANNT. adj. [conplaiſonts Fr. 


3 leaſe. 
viril; deſirous to Piss 
C 1 here are to whom my fatire ſeems too bold 
iſe Pet⸗· complaiſant enough, 
gcarce to wiſe et © Chartres auch $00 rough. 
And ſomething ſaid of Char Pope. 
Corptarsa nTLY- adv. [from _— 
fant.] Civilly ; with deſire to pleale ; 
-emoniouſly. ; 
1 . 1 14 tantaliz'd in Rate, 
1 [tiſantly help'd to all I hate; 
Anu comp aiſan; * 2 » k 1 P 
T-cared, careſs d, and tir d, I take my leave. 890 
Cue rALsATNTXESS. 1. f. from com lai- 
ſart.] Civility; compliance. ict. 
„ ConrrA' ATE. J v. 4. [from planus, 
9 CourLA NF. e To level; to 
educe to a flat and even urface. 
f The vertebræ of the neck and back- bone are 
made thort and complanated, and firmly braced with 
aalties, . Derham. 
Counter, See COMPLETE. 
Com PLEMENT. 2. fo [ complementum, La- 
tin. 3 
1. PerieRion ; fulneſs; completion; com- 
letement. | 

Our cuſtom is both to place it in the front of 

dur 1137875 35 à guide, and to add it in the end of 
frac principal limbs or parts, as a complement 
«ich fully perfecteth whatſoever may be defective 
in the relt. Hooker. 

The; as they feaſted had their fill, 

For a full complement of all their ill. Hubberd's Tale. 

For a complement of theſe ble ſſings, they were 
ere by the protection of a king of the moſt 
kornlefs diſpoſition, the moſt exemplary pitty, the 
greatet {obriety, chaſtity, and mercy. Clarendon. 

The ſenſible nature, in its complement and integ- 
rity, bath five exterior powers or faculties. 

| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Complete ſet ; complete proviſion; the 
fall quantity or number. 

The god of love himſelf inhabits there, 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of ſtores, and total war. Prior, 

. Adſcititious circumſtances ; appenda- 
ges ; parts not neceſſary, but ornamen- 
tal: whence ceremony was called comple- 
nent, now corrupted to compliment. 

It the caſe permitteth not baptiſm to have the 
decent c:mplements of baptiſm, better it were to en- 
en the body without his furniture, than to wait for 
tais, till the opportunity of that, for which we de- 
are it, be loſt. Hooker. 

Thete, which have laſtly ſprung up, for comple- 
mints, rites, and ceremonies of church actions, 
de, in truth, for the greateſt part, ſuch filly 
ings, that very eaſineſs doth make them hard to 
te diſputed of in ſerious manner. Hcoker. 

A ecleful caſe deſires a doleful ſong, 
Wahout vain art or curious complements. Spenſer. 
_Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt complement, 
Not working with the car, but with the eye. Shak. 
4. [In geometry.) What remains of a 
quadrant of a circle, or of ninety de- 
grees, after any certain arch hath been 
tetrenched from it. | 
5. Un aftronomy.) The diſtance of a 
ſar from the zenith. 
COMPLEMENT of the curtain, in forti- 
Pu that part in the interiour fide 
. 0 Fr which makes the demigorge. 
7. 4 een COMPLEMENT TVA Loga- 
en, is what the logarithm wants of 
. | | Chambers. 
; — LETE, adj. [completus, Latin. ] 
x and, tull; having no deficiencies. 
8 the reading of ſcripture is a part of our 
* 17877 a ſpecial portion of the ſervice 


4 


4 


COM 
which we do to God; and not an exerelfe to ſpend 
the time, when one doth wait for another coming, 
till the aſſembly of them that ſhall afterwards 
worſhip him be complete. Hooker. 
And ye are complete in him which is the head 
of all principality and power. Colaſſians, ii. 10. 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax. Shak. 
2, Complete, having no degrees, cannot 
roperly admit more and moſt. 
If any diſpoſition ſhould appear towards ſo good 
a work, the aſſiſtance of the legiſlative power would 


be neceſſary to make it more complete. Swift. 
3. Finiſhed; ended; concluded. 
This courſe of vanity almoſt complete, 

Tir'd in the field of life, J hope retreat. Prior. 


To CoMPLE'TE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To perfect; to finiſh, 


Mr. Sanderſon was completed maſter of arts. 


Fulton. 
Bred only and completed to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence. Milton. 
To town he comes, completes the nation's kope, 
And heads the bold train'd-bands, and burns a pope. 
| 5 Pope. 
ComPLETELY. adv, | from complete.] 
Fully; perfectly. 
Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll 
Through ſpace, of matter ſo completely full? 
Blackmore. 
Whatever perſon would aſpire to be completely 
witty, ſmart, humorous, and polite, muſt be able to 
retain in his memory every ſingle ſentence con- 
tained in this work, Swift. 
CoMPLE"TEMENT. 2. /, [from complete- 


ment, French.] The act of completing. 
Allow me to give you, from the beſt authors, the 
origin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, and 
the completement of ſatire among the Romans. 
= Dryden's Dedication to Juæenal. 
ComPLETENESs. 2. /. [from complete.] 
Perfection; the ſtate of being com- 


plete. 
I cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch a campleteneſ- 
and inerrability as to exclude myſelf. K. Charles. 
Theſe parts go to make up the completeneſs of any 
ſubject. Wutts's Logick. 
CourLETION. 2. J [from complete. 
1. Accompliſhment; act of fulfilling; ſtate 


of being fulfilled. | 

There was a full entire harmony and conſent of 
all the divine predictions, receiving their completion 
in Chriſt. Scutb. 

2. Utmoſt height; perfect ſtate. 
He makes it the utmoſt completicn of an ill cha- 
racter to bear a malevolence to the beſt men. Pope. 
COMPLEX. ad. [complexus, Latin.] 
CoMPLE'XED, 
parts; not ſimple ; including many par- 
ticulars. 

To expreſs complexed ſignifications, they took a 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures of 
allowable forms into mixtures inexiſtent. Brown. 

Ideas made up of ſeveral ſimple ones, I call com- 
plex; ſuch as beauty, gratitude, a man, the uni- 
verſe ; which, though complicated of various ſim- 
ple ideas, or complex ideas made up cf fimple ones, 
yet are conſidered each by itſelf as one. Lockes 

A ſecondary eſſential mode, called a property, 
ſometimes goes toward making up the eſſence of 
a complex being. Watts. 

With tuch perſection fram'd 

Is this ccmplex ſtupendous ſcheme of things. 
| Themen Spring. 
Co'MPLEx. 2. /. | from the adjective. ] 

Complication ; collection. 

| This parable of the wedding ſupper comprehends 
in it the whole complex of all the bleſſings and pri- 
vileges exhibited by the goſpel, South's Sermons. 


ComyPLEXEDNESS. . % [from complex. |] 
Complication ; involution of many par- 


— CEO EI_ 


— 


Compoſite ; of many | 


COM 
ticular parts in one integral; oontra- 
riety to ſimplicity z compound ſtate or 
nature. | 
From the complexedneſs of theſe moral ideas, 
there follows another inconvenience, that the mind 


cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe combinations. 
Locke, 


ComPrzx10Nn, 2. . [complexio, Latin.] 


1. The incloſure or involution of one thing 


in another. | ; 
Though the terms of propoſMions may be com- 
plex, yet where the compoſition of the argument 
is plain, ſimple, and regular, it is properly called a 
ſimple ſyllegiſin, fince the complexion does not be- 
long to the ſyllogiſtick form of it. Watts. 
2, The colour of the external parts of any 
body. 
Men judge by the c,-:p/cxion of the ſky 
The tate and inclination of the day. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
What ſee you in tlioſe papers, that you loſe 
So much complexion ? Shak:ſpeare's Henry V. 


He fo takes on yonder, fo rails againſt all mar- 


ried mankind, ſo curſes all Eve's daughters, of what 
complexion ſoever. Shakeſpeares 
Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 
And good complexion reQtify the will? 
Niceneſs, though it renders them inſignificant ty 
great purpoſes, yet it poliſhes their complexion, and 
makes their ſpirits ſeem more vigorous. 
Collier on Pride. 
If I write on a black man, I run over all the 
eminent perſons of that complexion. Addiſon's Spet?. 
3. The temperature of the body, accord- 
ing to the various proportions of the four 
medical humours. 
Tis ill, though different your complexions are, 
The family of heay'n for men ſhould war. 
Dryden's Fables. 
For from all tempers he could ſervice draw; 
The worth of each, with its allay, he knew 
And, as the confident of nature, ſaw | 
How ſhe complexions did divide and brew. Dryden. 


The methods of providence, men of this com- 


plexior muſt be unfit for the contemplation of. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Let melancholy rule ſupreme, 
Choler preſide, or blood, or phlegm, 
It makes no diff rence in the caſe, 
Nor is complexion honour's place. 


ComPLE"X10NAL. adj. [from complexion.) 


Depending on the complexion or tem- 


perament of the body. 

Men and other animals receive different tinc- 
tures from complexional effloreſcencies. and deſcend 
ſill lower as they partake of the tuliginous and de- 
nigrating humours. Browns 

Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or com- 
plexional prejudices, will not wholly exclude from 
favour of God, Fiddes. 

CoMPLEXIONALLY. adv. [from com- 
plexion.] By complexion. 

An Indian king ſent unto Alexander a fair wo- 
man, fed with poiſons, either by converſe or co- 
pulation c:mp/cximmally to deſtroy him. | 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
CoMPLE'XLY. adv. [from complex.] In 
a complex manner; not ſimply, 
ComPLEXNESS. 2. . [from complex.] 
The ftate of being complex. 
ComPLEXURE. z. , [from complex.) The 
involution or complication of one thing 
with others. os; 
ComyPLi ance: 2. , [from comply.]J _ 
1. The act of yielding to any deſire or 
demand; accord; ſubmiſſion. 

I am far from excuſing that c:mp/iance, for ple- 

nary conſent it was not, to his deſtruction. 
| | | King Charles. 
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We ape free from any neceſſary determination of 
our will to any particular action, and from a ne- 
ceſſary compliance with our deſire, ſet upon any 
particular, and then appearing preferable, moe. 
— zocke. 

Let the king meet compliance in your looks, 

A free and ready yielding to his wiſnes. Rowe. 

The actions to which the world ſolicits our com- 
Pliance, are fins, which forfeit eternal * 

ers. 

What cempliances will remove diſſenſion, while 
the liberty continues of profeſſing what new opi- 
nions we pleaſe ? Swift. 

2. A diſpoſition to yield to others; com- 
plaiſance. 

He was a man of few words, and of great com- 
pliance; and uſually delivered that as his opinion, 
which he foreſaw would be grateful to the king. 

Clarendon. 
ComePri'axT. adj. {from comply. 
I. Yielding ; bending. 
The cempliant boughs 
Yielded them. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
2. Civil ; complaiſant. 
To CO'MPLICATE. v. a. [ complico, La- 
tin, ] 
1. To entangle one with another; to join; 
to involve mutually. 
Though the particular actions of war are com- 
Flicate in fact, yet they are ſeparate and diſtin in 
right. | Bacon. 
In caſe our offence againſt God hath been com- 
plicated with injury to men, we ſhould make reſ- 
titution. Tillotſon. 
When the diſeaſe is complicated with other diſ- 
eaſes, one muſt conſider that which is moſt dan- 
gerous. Afrbuthnot en Diet. 

There are a multitude of human actions, which 
have ſo many complicated circumſtances, aſpects, 
and ſituations, with regard to time and place, per- 
ſons. and things, that it is impoſſible for any one 
to paſs a right judgment concerning them, with- 
out entering into moſt of theſe circumſtances. 

: b Watts. 
2. To unite by involution of parts one in 
another, 

Commotion in the parts may make them apply 
themſelves one to another, or complicate and diſpoſe 
them after the manner requiſite to make them ſtick. 

Beyle's Hiſtery of Firmneſs. 
3- To form by complication ; to form by 
the union of ſeveral parts into one in- 
tegral. | 
| Dreadful was the din 
Of hiſſing through the hall! thick ſwarming now 
With complicated” moniters, head and tail. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

A man, an army, the univerſe, are complicated of 
various ſimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of 

ſimple ones, Locke. 


Co'muPLICATE. adj. | from the verb.] 
Compounded of a multiplicity of parts. 
What pleaſure would felicitate his ſpirit, if he 
could graſp all in a ſurvey, as a painter runs over 
a complicate piece wrought by Titian or Raphael. 
Watts on the Mind. 
Co'MPLICATENESS. 2. /. [from compli- 
cate.) The fiate of being complicated; 
intricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety of intelligibles in the 
world, fo much objeRed to our ſenſes, and every 
ſeveral object is full of ſubdivided multiplicity and 
complicateneſs. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

ComPLI1CATION. 2. , [from complicate.) 
1. The act of involving one thing in an- 
other. 
2. The ſtate of being involved one in an- 
other. | 

All our grievances are either of body or of mind, 

or in complications of both, J. Eftrarge. 
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Phe notions of a confuſed knowledge are a | 

full of perplexity and complications, and ſeldom in 
order. 3 Wilkins. 

3. The integral conſiſting of — 
involved, perplexed, and united. 

By admitting a complication of ideas, and taking 
too many things at once into one queſtion, the mind 
is dazzled and bewildered. Watts's Logick. 

Co'mPLICE. 2. / [Fr. from complex, an 
aſſociate, low Lat.] One who is united 
with others in an ill deſign; an aſſo- 


ciate; a confederate ; an accomplice. 
To arms, victorious noble father, 
To quell the rebels and their complices. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Juſtice was afterwards done upon the offenders, 
the principal being hanged and quartered in Smith- 
field; and divers of his chief complices executed in 
divers parts of the realm. Hayward. 
The marquis prevailed with the king, that he 
might only turn his brother out of the garriſon, 
after juſtice was done upon his complices. Clarendon. 


CoMPLI'ER, 2. / [from comply.) A man 
of an eaſy temper; a man of ready 


compliance. 
. Suppoſe a hundred new employments were erect- 
ed on purpoſe to gratify compliers, an inſupportable 
difficulty would remain. Swift. 
COMPLIMENT. . /. [ compliment, Fr.] 
An act or expreſſion of civility, uſually 
underſtood to include ſome hypocriſy, 
and to mean leſs than it declares: this 
is properly complement, ſomething ſuper- 
fluous, or more than enough. 

He obſerved few compliments in matter of arms, 

but ſuch as proud anger did indite to him. Sidney. 

My ſervant, Sir? "Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment : 
are ſervant to the duke Orſino, youth. Shak, 

One whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony : 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 

Have choſe as umpire of their meeting. Shakeſp. 
What honour that, 

But tedious waſte of time, to fit and hear 

So many hollow compliments and lyes, | 

Outlandiſh flatteries? Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 

Virtue, religion, heaven, and eternal happineſs, 
are not trifles to be given up in a compliment, or ſa- 
crificed to a jeſt, Rogers. 

To CO'MPLIMENT. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To ſooth with acts or expreſſions of re- 
ſpect; to flatter; to praiſe. 

It was not to compliment a ſociety, fo much above 
flattery, and the regardleſs air of common ap- 
plauſes. SGlanville. 

Monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul diſguife, 
Diſſemble and command, be falſe and wiſe 
By ignominious arts, for ſervile ends, 

Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their friends. 
| Prior. 

The watchman gave ſo very great a thump at 
my door, that I awaked, and heard myſelf compli- 
mented with the uſual ſalutation. Tatler. 


To CO'MPLIMENT. v. 2. To uſe ceremo- 


nious or adulatory language. 
I make the interlocutors upon occaſion compli- 
ment with one another. Boyle. 
She compliments Menelaus very handſomely, and 
ſays he wanted no accompliſhment either of mind 
or body. Pope. 
CoMPLIME' NTAL-. adj. | from compliment.] 
Expreſſive of reſpect or civility ; imply- 
ing compliments. | | 
I come to ſpeak with Paris from the prince 
Troilus: I will make a complimental aſſault upon 
him. Shakeſpearc's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Languages, for the moſt part, in terms of art and 
erudition, retain their original poverty, and rather 
grow rich and abundant in cemplimental phraſes, 
and ſuch froths _ Wittn. 
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Thig falſehood of Ulyſſes is int; 


; Tt is n 
and officious. * er how far 
COMPLIME NTALLY. ad. [from c. und how 
5 om compi. e 
mental.) In the nature of 2 n * 
ment; civilly ; with artful or file ab the 
This ſpeech has been condemned as OT Cour 
* ; uuicion: 0 
wp Judges it ſpoken artfully and — : To be 
CoMPLIME'NTER. 2. / [from can N ſgnikc 
One given to compliments; a flattert That ner 
Co'MPLINE. 2. J. ¶compline, Fr, emp. But woul 
num, low Lat.] The laſt act of worg; b 
at night, by which the ſervice of ted Aiko 1 
is completed, J e. 
At morn and eve, beſides their anthe NL 
Their peny maſſes, and their complines 1 weber 
G Hubberd on 
If a man were but of a day's life, it ;; fe r 
he laſts till even ſong, and then ſays his AU looking 
an hour before the time. Taylor's Ha Livin I hall 
To COMPLO'RE, v. 2. [ comploro, Lat.] To ners of de 
make lamentation together. and cob 
COMPLO T. x. /. [Fr. from conplum, has 
for complexum, low Latin, Menage. A In times 
confederacy in ſome ſecret crime; ; And he b 
plot; a conſpiracy. 4 
I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well OMPO k 
The purpoſe of the complot which ye tell. Conſiſt 
Hubberd's Til, We cat 
I know their comple: is to have my life, ſome comy 
a Shakeſpeare's Henry Vl. 01PO'R 
To ComPyPLo'T., v. a. [from the Noun,] | Behavii 
To form a plot; to conſpire ; to jv Goody 
in any ſecret deſign, generally cini. And ente 
nal. | , 
Nor ever by adviſed purpoſe meet Couro 6 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill. Behavi 
Shakeſpeare's Richard Il, The w 
A few lines after, we find them conp Hf th rule or li 
8 and contriving a new ſcene of miſeries t u der 
the Trojans. . Px. conformit 
ComPLo'TTER, 2. /. [from compli.) 4 mw 
conſpirator; one joined in a plot. ac Spd 
Jacaſta too, no longer now my ſiſter, 8 
Is found completter in the horrid deed, 
— T: COM 
| Dryden and Le s: 0:ds 
To COMPLY”. v. 2. [Skinner derives it 195 
from the French complaire ; but proba- ö. Ur a 
bly it comes from complier, to bend to . 
Plier is ſtill in uſe.] To yield to; u of all pio 
be obſequious to; to accord with; v 2, To pls 
ſuit with. It has with before as wel + ws 
perſons as things. In a pe- 
The riſing ſun complies 2vith our weak fight, How de 
Firſt gilds the clouds, then ſhews his globe of left. ſuperficies 
Win, rical roun 
They did ſervilely comply with the people in war. 3. To dif) 
ſhipping God by ſenſible images and * for any 
1 : 
The truth of things will not comply with our cen. Phys * : 
ceits, and bend itſelf to our intereſt, Tillejet their & 
Remember I am, ſhe who ſav'd your life, T FD 
Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. Dri 4- 20 put 
He made his wiſh with his eſtate comply; | to write 
Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Fun. Words 
Component. adj. [componens, Lat.] Thi raging Ge 
which conſtitutes a compound body, = - 
I be bigneſs of the component parts of natural bo- ee 
dies may be conjectured by their colours. 9 
| | Nexoton's Ofticit Pa - 
- e 
To COMPO'RT. v. 2. [comporter, Frend 5. To = 
from porto, Latin.] To agree; to fut: 
followed by wth, 3 Th' infec 
Some piety 's not good there, ſome vain difpor The calf i 
On this fide fin, <vith that place may campen A few 
Der fles, fill 
Such does not cempert with the nature of 2 tual pofſeſ 


1 


| man talent to 8i(nguttÞ aright 
uur our prodence may warrant our clarity, 
ity may comport with our pru- 
E 
| f i things , rape 
3 find little difference, ſo they may 


Jo bear; to endure. 
ſignification, not adopted among us. 
The malecontented ſort, | 

That never can the 2 * comport, 1 
ften change as they change will. 
_— , Daniel. 
Jo behave; to carry: with the reci- 
al pronoun. | 
ST of diſcretion, and comport yourſelf at 
this rantipole rate! Congreve's Way of the World. 


01P0'RT. 2. J. [from the verb.] Beha- 


looking. : 
1 hall account concerning the rules and man- 
ner of deportment in the receiving, our compor! 


and converſation in and after it. f 
Taylor's Worthy Communicants 


I know them well, and mark'd their rude comport ; 
in times of tempeſt they command alone, 

And he but fits precarious on the throne. 

Dryden's Fables. 
oro TABLE. adj, | from comport. ] 
Conſiſtent ; not contradictory. 

We caft the rules and cautions of this art into 
ſome comportable method. Motton's Architecture. 
01P0'RTANCE. 2. J. [from comport.] 
Behaviour ; geſture of ceremony. 

Goodly comporrance each to other bear, 

And entertain themſelves with court'fies meet. 
Fairy Queen. 
[from comport.] 


Cou ro“ T MEN T. 2. J 
Behaviour ; practice. 

The will of God is like a ſtraight unalterable 
rule or line; but the various comportments of the 
creature, either thwarting this rule, or holding 
conformity to it, occafion ſeveral habitudes of this 
rule, Hale. 

By her ſerious and devout cempertment on theſe 
folemn occafions, ſhe gives anf 
often too much wanted. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
75 COMPOSE, v. a. [ compoſer, Fr. com- 

ping, Latin. ] 

1, To form a maſs by joining different 
things together. 

Leal ought to be compoſed of the higheſt degrees 
of all pious affections. Spratt. 

2, To place any thing in its proper form 
and method. 

In a peaceful grave my corps compoſe. Dryd. /En. 

How doth the ſea n a level 
ſuperficies, and with the earth make up one ſphe- 
tical roundneſs. Ray. 

3. To diſpoſe; to put in the proper ſtate 
for any purpoſe. 

The whole army ſeemed well compoſed to obtain 
that by their ſwords, which they could not by 
their pen, Clarendon. 

4- To put together a diſcourſe or ſentence; 
to write as an author. 

Words ſo pleaſing to God, as thoſe which the 
Son of God himſelf hath comprſed, were not poſſi- 
ble for men to frame. . Hooker. 

The greateſt conqueror in this nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian Lyricks, did not only 


comprſe the words of his divine odes, but generally | 


ſet them to muſick himſelf. Addiſon. 
5+ To conſtitute by being parts of a whole. 
EE Nor did Iſrael *ſcape 
Th infection, when their borrow'd gold compos'd 
The calf in Oreb. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A few uſeful things, confounded with many tri- 
fles, fill their memories, and compoſe their intellec- 
tual poſſeſſions, | Watts. | 


evith their age, Locke. 

be doing · 1 | 
OMPO RT. bn 8 . — . 

4 This is a Gallick 


viour ; conduct; manner of acting and | 


ample that is very | 


6. To calm; to quiet. | 
He would undertake the journey with him, by 
which all his fears would be compoſed. Clarendon. 

You, that had taught them to ſubdue their foes, 
Could order teach, and their high ſp'rits compoſe. 
| . Waller. 
. Comprſe thy mind; 
Nor frauds are here contriv'd, nor force deſign'd. 
E | Dryden. 
He, having a full command over the water, had 
power to ſtill and compoſe it, as well as to move 
and diſturb it. Wiodward. 
Yet, to compoſe this midnight noiſe, 
Go freely ſearch where'er you pleaſe. Prior. 

7. To adjuſt the mind to any buſineſs, by 
freeing it from diſturbance. 

The mind, being thus diſquieted, may not be 
able eaſily to compoſe and ſettle itſelf to prayer. 

Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

We beſeech thee to compoſe her thoughts, and 

preſerve her reaſon during her fickneſs. Swift. 

8. To adjuſt; to ſettle : as, to compole a 
difference. | 

9. [With printers.) To arrange the let- 
ters ; to put the letters in order in the 
compoling ſtick. 

10. [In muſick.] To form a tune from 
the different muſical notes. 

Comeo'seD. participial adj. [from com- 
poſe.] Calm; ſerious; even; ſedate. 

In Spain there is ſomething ſtill more ſerious 
and compoſed in the manner of the inhabitants. 
| ” h Addiſen on Italy. 
The Mantuan there in ſober triumph ſate, 
Compos d his poſture, and his look ſedate, Pope. 


| Compo'seDLY., adv. [| from compoſed. } 


Calmly ; ſeriouſly ; ſedately. 

A man was walking before the door very com- 
poſediy without a hat. One crying, Here is the 
fellow that killed the duke; every body aſked, 
which is he? The man without the hat very com- 
poſedly anſwered, I am he. Clarendon. 


Compo'sEDNEss, . , [from compeſed.] } 


Sedateneſs ; calmneſs; tranquillity. 

He that will think to any purpoſe, mult have 
fixedneſs and compoſedneſs of humour, as well as 
ſmartneſs of parts. Norris. 

Compo'sER. 2. J [from compoſe.] 
1. An author; a writer. 

Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming them to 
be able writers and compoſers in every excellent 
matter. Milton. 

If the thoughts of ſuch authors have nothing in 
them, they at leaſt do no harm, and ſhew an 
honeſt induſtry, and a good intention in the com- 
poſer. o Addiſon's Freeholder. 

2. He that adapts the muſick to words; 


he that forms a tune. 


For the truth of the theory I am in no wiſe con- 


cerned, the compoſer of it muſt Iook to that. Y/eodev. 
For compoſition, I prefer next Ludovico, a moſt 
judicious and ſweet compoſer. Peacham on Muſick. 
The compoſer has ſo expreſſed my ſenſe, where 
I intended to move the paſſions, that he ſeems to 
have been the poet as well as the compoſer. 
Dryden's Albion and Albanius, Preface. 
Comyo'siTE. adj. | compoſitus, Latin. 
The compsſite order in architecture is the lat 
of the five orders of columns; ſo named, becauſe 
its capital is compoſed out of thoſe of the other 


orders; and it is alſo called the Roman and Ita- 


lick order. Harris. 
Some are of opinion, that the compoſite pillars 
of this arch were in imitation of the pillar» of 
Solomon's temple. 
Comyas1'T10N. 2. /. [compeſitio, Latin.] 
1. The act of forming an integral of va- 
rious diſſimilar parts. 
We have exact forms of cempeſition, whereby they 


incorporate almoſt as they were natural ſimples. 
Bacen's New Atlantis. 


Addiſon. | 


Tn the time of the Yncas reign of Peru, no 
compoſition was allowed by the laws to be uſed in 


point of medicine, but only ſimples proper to each 
diſeaſe, Temple. 


2. The act of bringing ſimple ideas into 


complication : oppoſed to analyſis, or the 
ſeparation of complex notions. 

The inveſtigation of difficult things, by the 
method of analyſis, ought ever to precede the me- 
thod of compoſition. Newton's Oftickss 


3. A maſs formed by mingling different 


ingredients. | 
Heat and vivacity, in age, is an excellent compo- 
ſition tor buſineſs. > TED Bacon's Eſſays 
Vaſt pillars of ſtone, cafed over with a compoſition 
that loolts the moſt like marble of any thing one 
can imagine, Addiſon, 
Jove mix'd up all, and his beſt clay employ d, 
Then call'd the happy compoſition Floyd. Swiff. 


4. The ſtate of being compounded ; union; 


conjunction; combination. 

Contemplate things firſt in their own ſimple na- 
tures, and afterwards view them in compoſition with 
other things. Watts. 

5. The arrangement of various figures in 
a picture, 

The diſpoſition in a picture is an aſſembling of 
many parts; is alſo called the compoſition, by which 
is meant the diſtribution and orderly placing of 
things, both in general and in particular. 


Dryden's B b 
6. Written work. 1 We 


Writers are divided concerning the authority of 
the greater part of thoſe compoſitions that paſs in his 
name. | L'Eftrange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon 
as a compoſition fit to have proceeded from the viſeſt 
of mens Addiſcn. 

When I read rules of criticiſm, I enquire after 
the works of the author, aud by that means diſco- 
ver what he likes in a compoſition. | 
: | ; Addiſon's Guardian. 
7. Adjuſtment ; regulation. ; 

A preacher, in the invention of matter, eleQion 
of words, compoſition of geſture, look, pronuncia- 
tion, motion, uſeth all theſe faculties at once. 

| Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveties. 

8. Compact; agreement; terms on which 
differences are ſettled. | 

To take away all ſuch mutual grievances, inju- 
ries, and wrongs, there was no way but only by 
going upon compoſition and agreement amongſt 
themſelves. And again, all publick regiment, of 
what kind ſoever, ſeemeth evidently to have ariſen 
from deliberate advice, conſultation, and compy/i- 
tion between men, judging it convenient and be-' 
boveful. . Hooker. 

Thus we are agreed; ö 

I crave our compoſition may be written 

And ſeal'd between us. Shak. Antony and Cleopat., 

Their courage droops, and, hopeleſs now, they 

with 

For compeſition with th* unconquer'd fiſhes Waller. 
9. The act of — a debt by pay- 

ing part; the ſum paic 

10. Conſiſtency ; congruity. 

There is no compoſition in theſe news, 

That gives them credit. | 

Indeed they are diſproportion'd. Shakeſp. Orbel's. ; 
11. [Ia grammar.] The joining of two 

words together, or the prefixing a par- 

ticle to another word, to augment, di- 

miniſh, or change its ſignification. 

12. A certain method of demonſtration in 
mathematicks, which is the reverſe of 
the analytical method, or of reſolution. 
It proceeds upon principles in them- 
ſelves ſelf-evident ; on definitions, poſ- 
tulates, and axioms, and a preyiouſly 
demonſtrated ſeries of propoſitions, ſtep 
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by flep, till it gives a clear knowledge 


of tie thing to be demonſtrated, This 
is called the ſynthetical method, and is 
uſed by Euclid in his Elements. Harris. 
Comro'siTiVE. adj. [from compo/e.] Com- 
pounded; or, having the power of com- 
pounding. | Die. 
Comro'siTER. x. . [from compeſe.] He 
that ranges and adjuſts the types ig 
printing; diſtinguiſhed from the preſſ- 


man, who makes the impreſſion upon | 


Paper. f 
CO MPOST. 2. /. [Fr. compoſrtum, Lat.] 
A mixture of various ſubſtances for en- 
riching the ground; manure, 
ö Avoid what is to come, 
And do not ſy read the ccm on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
We alſo have great variety of c:peſts and ſoils, 
for the making of the earth fruitful. 
Bacon's Atlantis. 
Water young planted ſhrubs, amomum eſpe- 
tally, which you can hardiy refreſh too often, and 
it requires abundant compoſt. Emndyn's RKalendur. 
There, as his dream tor<told,- a cart he found, 
That carried c:zp:jt forth to dung the ground. 
Dryden. 
x In vain the nurſling grove 
Seems fair awhile, cheriſn'd with foſter earth; 
But when the alien conpeſt is exliauſt, 
Its native poverty again prevails. Philips. 
To Comeo'sT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


manure; to enrich with ſoil. 

By removing into worſe earth, or forbearing to 
compeſt the earth, water- mint turneth into field- 
mint, and the colewort into rape. 5 

ä Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

As for earth, it compeſteth itſelf; for I knew a 
garden that had a field poured upon it, and it did 
dear fruit excellent'y. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

CompPo'sTURE. 7. /. [from compoſ?.}] Soil; 
manure. Not uſed. 
| The earth *s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a ccmpoſture ſtol'n 
From gen'ral excrements. hakeſpeare's Timon. 
:Compo'suRE. z. from compo/e.] 
1. The act of compoſing or inditing. 

Their own forms are not like to be ſo ſound, or 
comprehenſive of the nature of the duty, as forms 
of publick compoſure. King Charles. 

2. Arrangement; combination; mixture; 
order. 
Hence languages ariſe, when, by inſtitution and 
© agreement, ſuch a cempeſure of letters, ſuch a word, 
is intended to fignify ſuch a certain thing. 
Helder on Elements of Speech. 

From the various compoſures and combinations of 
theſe corpuſcles together, happen all the yarieties cf 
the bodics formed out of them. 

Weidwardi's Natural Hiſtery. 
3. The form ariſing from the diſpoſition of 


the varicus parts. 
In compoſure of his face, 1 
Liv'd a fair but manly grace. Craſpawv. 
4. Frame; make; temperament. 
To reel the ſtrerts at goon, and Rand the buffet 
With ſlaves that ſmell of ſweat; ſay this becomes 
him: | f 
As his compeſure muſt be rare indeed, 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh. 
3 Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 
The duke of Buckingham ſprung, without any 
help, by a kind of congenial compoſure, to tht 
likeneſs of our late ſoyereign and maſter. - Wetter. 
3 ; 5 Adjuſtment. , < 


. the mind, than to the outward form and compoſure 
of the body. Duppa. 
6. Compoſition framed diſcourſe. 


God will rather look to the inward raptures of | 


7. To diſcharge a debt by paying only 


l 


1 


coM 


productions ef leiſure, and ſhould be read with thoſe 
favourable allowances that are made to haſty com- 
fFeſures. 5 Atterbury. 
In the compeſures of men, remember you are a 
man as well as they; and it is not their reaſon, 
but your own, that is given to guide you. 
Watts on the Mind, 
7. Sedateneſs; calmneſs ; tranquillity, 
To whom the virgin majeſty of Eve, h 
As one who loves, and ſome unkindneſs meets, 
With ſweet auftere compoſure thus replied. Milton. 
The calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of life, when the 
paſſions of nature are all filent, and the mind 
enjoys its moſt perfect compoſure. Matts's Logick. 
8. Agreement ; compoſition ; ſettlement 
” 


of differences, 

The treaty at Uxbridge gaye he fairzſt hopes of 
an bappy compoſure. King Charles, 
Van guard! to right and left the front unfold, 

That all may fee, who hate us, how we ſeek 
Peace and compoaſurc. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
nings were not brought to an extremity : there 
ſeems yet to be room left for a compoſure z here- 
after there may be only for pity. Dryder. 


ComPoTA'TION. 2. %, [compotatio, Lat.] 
The act of drinking or tippling toge- 
ther. 5 


mean, in co»potation, from the ancient cuſtom in 
ſympefiack meetings, to wear chaplets of roſes. 

. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If thou wilt prolong 
Dire competation, forthwith reaſon quits 
Her empire to confuſion and miſrule, 
And vain debates ; then twenty tongues at once 
Confpire in ſenſeleſs jargon; nought is heard 
But din and various clamour, and mad rant. 

| Philips, 
To COMPOUND. v. a. [compono, Latin.] 


1. To mingle many ingredients together 


in one maſs, | : 
2. To form by uniting various parts. 


off. Exodus xxx. 
It will be difficult to evince, that nature does 
not make decompounded bodies; I mean, mingle 
- together ſuch bodies as are already compounded of 
elementary, or rather of ſimple ones. 
Beyle's Sceptical Chymiſt. 
The ideas, being each but one ſingle perception, 
are eater got than the more complex ones; and 
therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
attends thoſe compounded ones. Lecke. 


3. To mingle in different poſitions ; to 
combine. 

We cannot have a ſingle image that did not 
enter through the ſight z but we have the power 
of altering and compounding thoſe images into all 
the varieties of picture. Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. [In grammar. ] To form one word from 


two or more words. | | 
Where it and Tigris embrace each other under 
the city of Apamia, there do they agree of a joint 
and compounded name, and are called Piſo-Tigris. 
| | Ralcigh*s Hifory of the World. 
5. To compoſe by being united. | 
Who'd te ſo mock'd with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendſhip? 
To have his pomp, and all what ate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varniſh'd friends ! 
| Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
6. To adjuſt a difference by ſome receſſion 


from the rigour of claims, f 

I would to God all ſtrifes were well compounded ! 

| = Shakeſpeare. | 

If there be any diſcord or ſuits between any of 
the family, they are cempoanded and appeaſed. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 


part. 


7 


Scerecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, only F 


Whoſoever compoundeth any like it, ſhall be cut | 


COM 


Ze Comvro'und. v. x, 

1. To come to terms of agreement, hy 
abating ſomething of the firſt demang, 

It has for before the thing accepted 
remitted. 85 's 

They were, at laſt, glad to compryy . 
3 the To ver. 4 eſe tick 

Pray but for half the virtues of this wi, 

| Compound for all the reſt, with longer tics, B FA 
2. To bargain in the lump. TY 

Here 's a fellow will help you to-mo:cg;s 1 

found with him by the year, . 

Shakefpeare's Meaſur: f t. bh 

3. To come to terms, by granting ne. 
thing on each fide. 

Cornwall compounded to furniſh ten ox:n 
Michaelmas for thirty pounds. 

_* Carew's Survey of Crea! 

Once more I come to know of thee, king Ha: 
If for thy ranſom thou wilt now can, 

Before thy moſt aſſured overthrow ? 

N 8 hazeſpeare's Henry v. 
Made all the royal ſtars recant, ; 
Compound, and take the covenant, Huliirg, 

But uſeleſs all, when he defpairing foung 
Catullus then did with the winds cer. 
E £5 Dryder's Juttral, 
Paracelſus and his admirers have cν 
with the Galeniſts, and brought a mixed uſe cf 
chymical medicmes into the preſent practice. 
: Tone, 
This is not in uſe. 
We here deliver, 
Subſcribed by the conſuls and patriclans, 
Together with the ſeal o' th” ſenate, what 
We have compounded on. Shakeſpeare's Cor ala. 
Co'mMPoOuND, adj, [from the verb.] 
1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 
ſimple. 

The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of flber 
to the gold, and made a cempourd metal, a fit for 
moſt uſes as gold. 

Compound ſubſtances are made up of two or mos 
ſimple ſubſtances, Watts's Legit. 

2. [In 'grammar.] Compoſed of tuo or 
more words; not ſimple. 
Thoſe who are his greateſt admirers, ſewn 
pleaſed with thenbas beauties; I ſpeak of his cr. 
pound epithets. ae, 
3. Courouxp or aggregated Flirrer, in 
botany, is ſuch as conſiſts of many little 
flowers, concurring together to make 
up one whole one; each of which ha: 
its ſtyle and ſtamina, and adhering ſeed, 
and are all contained within one and tit 
ſame calyx : ſuch are the ſunflower and 
dandelion. Harris 
Cour ND. ». /. [from the verb.] Tit 
maſs formed by the union of many Its 
gredients. a 
For preſent uſe or profit, this is the rule: _ 
fider the price of the two ſimple bodies; cοοi. 
again the dignity of the one above the other in 
uſe; then ſee if you can make a compound, _ 
will ſave more in price than it will lofe in dignij 
of the uſe. Bacon's Phyſical Remain's 
As man is a compound and mixture of flcih 33 
well as ſpirit. South's Sema 
Love why do we one paſſion call, 
When *tis a compound of them all; 
Where hot and cold, where ſharp and any 
In all their equipages meet ? 14 
ComPo'unDABLE. adj. [from compound: 
| Capable of being compounded. 


toy 


4. To determine. 


acen. 


1. One who endeavours to bring parties 


to terms of agreement. = 
Thoſe ſoftners, Iweetners, egg Were. 
pedient- mongers, who ſhake their heads iv tk 


2+ 


Ditcourſes on fach occaſions are ſeldom the 
oh | | 


Shall I, ye gods! ke cries, my debts 3 | 
. P » . \ . Ayes 


1 


Comro'unDER. . [from 70 compound] 


2. A min 
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Latin. 
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c OM 
A minoler; one who mixes bodies, | 
T; Ao HEND. v. 4. I comprehend, | 


tin. : : 
1 To 3 to include; to contain; 
to imply. 


p 3 
- here be any other commandment, it is briefly 
Wares 1 ſayings namely, Thou ſhalt 
love thy neighbour as thyſelf, Rem. xiii. . 
It would be ridiculous to grow old in the ſtudy 
of erery neceſſary thing, in an art which compre- 
heads fo many ſeveral parts. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2. To contain in the mind; to underitand ; 


to conceive. | 1 25 
Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 


Than we are here to comprehend his _ TL, 


'Tis unjuſty that they who have not the leaſt no- 
von of heroic writing, ſhould therefore condemn 
the pleaſure which others receive from it, becauſe 
they cannot cnprebend it. Dryden. 
Courzeuk'xsIBLE. adj. [comprebenſible, 


Fr. cemprehenſibilis, Lat.] a 
1. Intelligible; attainable by the mind; 
conceivable by the underſtanding. 

The horizon lets the bounds between the en- 
Fehtzned and dark parts of things, between what 
is and what is not comprehenſible by us. Locke. 

2. Poflible to be compriſed. a 

Leit this part of knowledge ſhould ſeem to any 
rot cenęrebenſible by axiom, we will ſet down ſome 
heads ot it. Bacon. 


Courntae nSIBLY., adv. [from compre- | 


lenſible.] With great power of ſignifica- 
tion or underſtanding ; ſignificantly ; 
with great extent of ſenſe. Tillotſon 
ſeems to have uſed comprehen/zbly for 
comprehenſively. | 5 
The words wiſdom and righteouſneſs are com- 
men'y uſed very c:mprebexfibly, ſo as to ſignify all 
religion and virtue. Tillotſon. 
Courntnt nSION. z. I. Icomprebenſio, La- 
tin.] | 
1. Tae act or quality of compriſing or 
containing; incluſion. - | 
in the Oc Teſtament there is a cloſe compre- 
Hen of the New, in the New an open diſcovery 
or the Old. Hooker. 
Tie em rebenſſon of an idea, regards all eſſential 
Nodes and properties Of it; fo body, in its compre- 
b takes in ſolidity, figure, quantity, mobility. 
| : Watts's Legick. 
2, Summary; epitome 3 compendium ; 
abſtract; abridgment in which much is 
compriſed. 
I! we would draw a ſhort abſtract of human 


_ Cents of it, and digeſt them into one preſcription, 

wie mult at laſt fix on this wiſe and religious apho- 
7.171 13 my text, as the ſum and comprehenſion of 
all, | Rogers, 
3. Knowledge capacity; power of the 
mind to admit and contain many ideas 
at once. N EL 

You give no proof of decay of your judgment, 
an Comprehor ſion of all things, within the cagppaſs 
© an hum underſtandings Dryden. 
4 [in rhetorick.] A trope or figure, by 

which tue name of a whole is put for a 
part, or that of a part for the whole, or 
2 definite number for an indefinite. 


Harri. 


Comparne nv, 
| Lend. 


. Having the power to comprehend or 


underſtand many things at once. 
e muſt have been a man of a moſt wonderful 


adj. [from compre- 


Cnpr/borſove nature, becauſe he has taken into the | 


boppineſs, bring together all the various ingre- | 


tompak of bis Canterbury Tales the various man- 


N 


r Lay 


% 


COM 


ners and humours of the whole Engliſh nation in x 


his age; not a ſingle chamReer has eſcaped him. 
"8 . Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprebenſiue head; all intereſts weigh'd, 
All Europe ſav'd, yet Britain not betray'd. | 
: | Pope's Epiſtles. 
2. Having the quality of compriſing much; 
compendious ; extenſive. 

So diffuſive, ſo comprehenſive, ſo catholick a 
grace is charity, that whatever time is the oppor- 
tunity of any other virtue, that time is the oppor- 
tunity of charity, Spratt's Sermons. 

CoMPREHE'NSIVELY. adv. | from com- 
prehen/ive.] In a comprehenſive manner. 
CoMPREHE'NSIVENESS. 7. . from com- 
prebenſive.] The quality of including 
much in a few words or narrow compals. 

Compare the beauty and e # of 
legends on ancient coins. Addiſ. on Ancient Medals. 

To COMPRE'SS. v. a. [compreſſus, Lat.] 

1. To force into a narrower compals ; to 
ſqueeze together, | 

2. To embrace. | 

Her Neptune eyed, with bloom of beauty bleſt, 
And in his cave the yielding nym>oh cempreſt. 


Pope's Odyſſey. | 


There was in the iſland of Io a young girl crom- 
fed by a genius, who delighted to aſſociate with 
the muſes. Pope. 

Co'mPRESS. 2. / from the verb.] Bolſters 


of linen, by which ſurgeons ſuit their 


bandages for any particular part or pur- 
poſe. | Quincy. 
J applied an intercipient about the ankle and 
upper part of the foot, and by compreſs and bandage 
_ dreſſed it up. | Wiſeman. 
CoMPRESSIBI'LITY, 2. . [from com- 
preſſible.] The quality of being com- 
reſſible; the quality of admitting to 
be brought by force into a narrower 
compaſs; as air may be compreſſed, 
but water can by no violence be re- 
duced to leſs ſpace than it naturally oc- 
cupies. 
ComPRE'SSIBLE. adj. [from compress. 
Capable of being forced into a nar- 
rower compaſs; yielding to preſſure, ſo 
as that one part is brought nearer to 
another. 5 
Their being ſpiral particles, accounts for the 
elaſticity of air; their being ſpherical particles, 


which gives free paſſage to any heterogeneous mat- | 


ter, accounts for air's being compreſſible. 


Cbeyne s Philoſophical Principles. 


CouPRE'SSIBLENESS. 2. /: [from com- 
preſſible.] Capability of being preſſed 
cloſe. : . 

ComPRE'SSION. 2. J. [compreſſio, Latin. 


The act of bringing the parts of any 


body more near to each other by vio- 
lence; the quality of admitting ſuch an 


effort of force as may compel the body 


compreſſed into a narrower ſpace. 
Whenever a ſolid body is preſſed, there is an 


inward tumult in the parts, ſeeking to deliver 


themſelves from the compreſſion; and this is the 
cauſe of all violent motion. Bacon. 
The powder in ſhot, being dilated into ſuch a 


flame as endureth not compreſſion, moveth in round, | 


the flame being in the nature of a liquid body, 
ſometimes recoiling. | Bacon. 
Tears are the effects of the compreſſion of the 
moiſture of the brain, upon dilatation of the ſpi- 
rits. : Bacon's Nataral Hiſtory. 
Merry Michael, the Corniſh poet, piped this 


upon his oaten pipe for merry England, but with | 


a mocking corpreſſicn for Normandy, Camd, Rem. 


K* 


4 


COM 


water may be ſo rare, and yet not be capable 
e, by force, may doubfleſs, by the ſame 
hypotheſis, make gold and water, and all other bo- 
dies, as much rater as he pleaſes; ſo that light 
may find a ready paſſage through tranſparent ſub- 
ſtances. . 5 VNexoton. 
Cour RkE'ssuk E. 2. , [from compreſi.] 
The act or force of one body preſſing 
againſt another. * 8 
We tried whether heat would, notwithſtanding 
ſo forcible a compreſſure, dilate it. 
 Beyle's Spring of the Air. 
To ComPRI'NT. wv. n. [comprimere, Lat.] 
To print together; it is commonly taken, in 
law, for the deceitful printing of another's copy, 
or book, to the prejudice of the rightful proprie- 
tor. . Philtips's World of Words, 
To COMPR1'SE. v. a. [ comprendre, compris, 
French.] To contain; to comprehend ; 
to include. | 
Neceſſity of ſhortneſs cauſeth men to cut off 
impertinent diſcourſes, and to compriſe much mat- 
ter in few words. Hooker. 
Do they not, under doctrine, comprehend the: 
ſame that we intend by matters of faith ? Do not 
they, under diſcipline, compriſe the regimen of tha 
church ? a Hookers 
*Tis the polluted love that multiplies ; 
But friendſhip does two fouls in one campriſo. 
= | Rofeommons 
CoMPROBA'TION. 2. J. [comprobe, Lat.] 
Proof; atteſtation. OT 
That is only efteemed a legal teſtimony, which 


two witneſſes, _ Brine 
COMPROMISE. z. J. [ compremi ſſum, La- 
55 | | 
1. Compromiſe is a mutual promiſe of two 
or more parties at difference, to refer 
the ending of their controverſies to the 
arbitrement or equity of one or more 
arbitrators, Corvel}, 
2. A compact or bargain, in which ſome 
conceſſions are made on each fide, 
Wars have not waſted it, for warr'd he hath. 
not; 
But baſely yielded „ upon compromiſe, 


That which his anceſtors atchiev'd with blows, 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard IT, 


To COMPROMISE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


mutual conceſſions : as, Hey compromiſe 
the affair at a middle rate. 

2. In Shakeſpeare it means, unuſually, to 

accord; to agree. 5 
Luaban and himſelf were compromis d, 
That all the yearlings, which were ſtreak'd and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

ComMPROMISSORIAL. ag. [from compro- 

miſe.] Relating to a compromiſe. 

ComeRovincial. 2. /. [from can and. 

provincial.) Belonging to the ſame pro- 
At the conſearation of an archbithop, all his oome 
provincials ought to give their attendance. 

. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
COMPT. 2. /. ¶ compte, Fr. computur, Lat.] 
Account; computation; reckoning. 

Tour ſervants ever * 
Have theirs, themſelves, and what is titeirs,, in 
compt, 

To make their audit at your highneſs' pleaſure, 
Still to return your on. Sbabeſp. King Jobn. 


20 Coup T. v. 4. [campier, French. ] To 
compute; to number, We now uſe To. 


IT 9 


Cob r, which ice. 
L | 


Co'mPTLBLE,. 


He that ſhall find out an hypotheſia, dy 22 


receives comprobation from the mouths of at leaf, 


— — 


r 


1. To compound ; to adjuſt a compact Dy 
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COM 


Courier. dj, [from compr.] Ace- 
eountable ; reſponſible ; ready to give 
account ; ſubject ; ee 

Good beauties, let me ſuſtain my ſcorn; I am 
very comptible even to the leaſt ſiniſter uſage. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


To COMPTRO'TL. v. 4. [This word is 


written by ſome authors, who did not 
attend to the etymology, for controll; 
and ſome of its derivatives are written 


in the ſame manner.] To controll; to 


overrule ; to oppoſe. 

ComPTRO'LLER. 7. , [from comptroll.) 
Director; ſuperviſor ; ſuperior intend- 
ant; governour. . 

This night he makes a ſupper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies: 
] was ſpoke to, with Sir Henry Guilford, 
This night to be comptrollers. Shak, Henry VIII. 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to 
find out ſuch a fimilitude in ſome kind of ba- 
boons. Temple. 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly; 
Nor he, the great comprruller of the ſky. 

| Dryden's /Eneid, 


ComeTRO'LLERSAIP. 7. J. [from comp- 


troller.] Superintendance. 
The gayle for ſtannery-cauſes is annexed to the 
comptrullerſhip. C- Survey of Cornæball. 
CouruſlLsATtVELY. ad. | from compul- 
ſatory.] With force; by conſtraint. 
Clariſſa. 
ComPu'LSATORY. adj. [from compul/or, 
Lat.] Having the torce of compelling ; 
coactive. | 
Which is no other, 
But to recover from us by ſtrong hand, 
And terms cempuliſatory, thoſe foreſaid lands 
So by his father loſt, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Comevu'LSION. 2. /. [compulfio, Latin.] 
1. The act of compelling to ſomething ; 
force ; violence of the agent. 


If reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, I would | 


give no man a reaſon on 1 3 6 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Thoughts, whither have ye led me? with that 
ſweet 
Compulfion thus tranſported ! Milton's Parad. Loft. 
Such ſweet compulſion doth in muſick lie, 
To lull the daughters of neceſſity. Milton. 


2. The ſtate of being compelled ; violence 
ſuffered. 


Compulſion is in an agent capable of volition, 
when the beginning or continuation of any action 
is contrary to the preference of his mind. Locke. 

When the fierce foe hung on our _ rear, 
With wh :ulfion and laborious flight 
We funk thus low ! Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

This faculty is free from compulſion, and ſo ſpon- 
taneous, and free from determination by the parti- 


cular object. Hale. 
Poſhbly there were others who aſſiſted Harold, 
partly out of fear and compulſion. 


| Hale on Common Lav. 
Compyvu'rs1ve. adj. [from compulſer, Fr. 
compulſus, Latin.] Having the power to 
compel ; forcible. 
| The Danube, vaſt and deep, 
8 of rivers ! to the frightful brink, 
rg'd by ＋ Fr arms, ſoon as they reach' d 
New terror chill'd their veins. Philips. 
The clergy would be glad to recover their dues 
by a more ſhort and compulſive method. Ssævift. 


Cour v' EsIvSIV. adv. [from compulſive.] 


By force; by violence. 
Compevu'rLsIvEnEss. x. / [from compul- 
Ave.] Force; compulſion. 


N 


Courv'LsoRIIL r. adv. [from ele. | 


COM 
In a compulſory or forcible manner; by 
force; by violence. 
To ſay that the better deſerver hath ſuch nen 


to govern, as he may compulſorily bring under the 
leſs worthy, is idle. Bacon. 


ComPuU"LSORY. adj. [ compulſoire, Fr.] 
Having the power of neceſſitating or 
compelling. 


4 


He erreth in this, to think that actions, pro- 


ceeding from fear, are properly compulſory actions; 
which, in truth, are not only voluntary, but free 
actions; neither compelled, ner ſo much as phy- 
ically neceſſitated. Bramball againf} Hobbes. 
Kindly it would be taken to comply with a pa- 
tent, although not compulſory. Swift. 
COMPUNCTION. 2. /. | componction, Fr. 
from pungo, punctum, to prick, Latin.] 
1. The power of pricking ; ſtimulation ; 
irritation, 5 
This is that acid and piercing ſpirit, which, 
with ſuch activity and compurtign, invadeth the 
brains and noſtrils of thoſe that receive it. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
2. The ſtate of being pricked by the con- 
ſcience ; repentance ; contrition. 
He acknowledged his diſloyalty to the king, 
with expreſſions of great cmpunction. Clarendon. 
ComPu"ncTious., adj. | from compunc- 
tion.] Repentant ; ſorrowful ; tender. 
Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 


That no compunctious viſitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Compu'ncTIVE. adj. [from compunction.] 

_ Cauſing remorſe. 

ComPpurGa'TION. . . | compurgatio, 
Lat.] The practice of juſtifying any 
man's veracity by the teſtimony of an- 
other. 

Cour uR GATOR. 2. Latin. ] One who 
bears his teſtimony to the credibility of 

another. | 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abun- 
dant atteſtation : theſe are ſo obvious, that I need 
not be far to ſeek for a compurgator 

5 Moodꝛvard's Natural Hiſtory. 
CourorABLE. adj. from compute.) Ca- 
pable of being numbered or computed. 
If, inſtead of twenty-four letters, there were 
twenty- four millions, as thoſe twenty- four millions 
are a finite number, ſo would all combinations 
thereof be finite, though not eaſily computable by 
arithmetick. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
CoururATION. 2. [from compute.] 
1. The act of reckoning ; calculation. 
My princely father 
Then, by juſt computation of the time, 
Found that the iſſue was not his. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
2. The ſum collected or ſettled by calcula- 


tion. 
We paſs for women of fifty: many additional 
years are thrown into female computations of this 
nature. Addiſen s Guardian. 
To COMPUTTE. v. a. [computo, Latin.] 
To reckon; to calculate; to number; 
to count. f 
Compute how much water would be requiſite to 
lay the earth under water. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Where they did compute by weeks, yet ſtill the 
year was meaſured by months. Holder on Time. 
Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, | 
A tale that blends their glory with their ſhame. - 
Pope. 
Comevu'TE: 2. J. 


con 


Though there were a fatal; | | 
divers were out in their . Uk pen, * 
ways from the true and juft com te: — 
that ons year which perhaps might be me 

. . Brown's Vulpar — 
Cour vr ER. 2. , [from compute, Retk, 
oner ; accountant ; calculator 

The kalendars of theſe computers 3 
counts of theſe days, ate different. n 


Brown's Vl 


T have known ſome ſuch ill N 


imagine the many millions in ſtocks ſo much 
W rea 
wealth. Swift. 
CO'MPUTIST, 2. / computiſte, Fr.] Cal. 


culator ; one ſkilled in the art of num 
bers or computation. ; 
The treaſurer was a wiſe man, and x lick , 


putift. Wet, 


We coneive we have a year in three hundre 


eencamerd. 


1 CONC 
tena, L 


and ſixty-five days exact: computi 8 
eſcape ſix hours. FR gon = : avs 
* Au, ON 
COMRADE. 2. . [camerade, Fr. from ea. nate. | 
mera, a chamber; one that lodges in rupted 
the ſame chamber, contubernio froitar,] The ſte 
1. One who dwells in the ſame hoy eatenation « 
chamber | 9 man's will 
Rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe Coxncav4 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. The act 
| : Shakeſpeare's King Lu. CONCA” 
2. A companion; a partner in any labou 1, Hollow 
or danger. _ 3 ſurface « 
e permitted them r 
To put out both thine eyes, and fetter'd ſend the; my 
Into the common priſon, there to grind under theij 
Among the ſlaves and aſſes, thy comrade: 
As good for nothing elſe. Milter's Ati in. Hollow 
A footman, being newly married, deſired his 4 th | 
comrade to tell him freely what the town ſaid of i. That Tib 
| Swift, 
» . X / To hear th 
Con. A Latin inſeparable prepoſition, Male in hi 
which, at the beginning of words, fg For his 
nifies union or aſſociation: as con (ave as A C 
a running together; to convene, to come 
0 8 ; Conca'vs 
RUE: Hollown 
Gon. [abbreviated from contra, agani, nes 
Lat.] A cant word for one who 1501 ES 
the negative ſide of a queſtion ; a, tit r. 
pros and cons. os; 
To CON. v. a. [connan, Sax. to knos; ſhould not! 
as, in Chaucer, Old wymen conrer nich 3 
thinge ; that is, Old women have much Fe hogs 
knowledge.] melted and 
1. To know. | ſent the con, 
Of muſes, Hobbinol, I corre no ſkill nels than th 
Enough to me to paint out my unreſt. wherein the 
; Nenſer s Perus Cove vo- 
2. To ſtudy; to commit to memory ; © hollow or 
fix in the mind. It is a word now lite Coxcavo. 
in uſe, except in ludicrous language. and cone 
Pretty anſwers! have you not been Hy convex t 
with goldſmiths wives, and conn'd them out 6 e 
rings? | | Shaken ground on | 
Here are your parts; and I am to entreat you * former plat 
con them by to-morrow night. 4 A concar 
Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night U ſrell that b. 
Our underſtanding cannot in this body wh 
fo clearly to the knowledge of God, and 5 . Coxca'vor 
viſible, as by orderly conning over the v! — cave; ho 
inferiour creatures. f der a Conc 
Shew it him written; and, having the ot he bat Ca vor 
written in the paper, ſhew him that, after le With hol 
conned the firſt, and require it of him · Eg diſcovers 
Holder's Elements fle ſphere. 
The books of which I'm chiefly fon Prim The dolp 


Are ſuch as you have whilom 5 ſuch a ci 


All this while John had conned ov 3 „ 


7 CONC 


[computus, Lat.] Com- 
1 "| 


putation; calculati 


. 


con 
75 Con thanks an old expreſſion for 


x to thank. It 15 

arts 

g 0 Shakeſpeare. 
| vers! | | 

RATE. v. a. [concamero, 

$ A be” over; to vault ; to lay 


over. p 
8 beak, an inch and a half conſiſteth 
amerated bone, bended downwards, and 
eee b Grew's Muſeums. 


toothed as the other. 5 
conrcMERA TION. 1. . [from concame 


Arch; vault. - 
2 2 ee is the ſtory of thoſe impoſſible 
rations, and feigned rotations of ſolid orbs ! 
m—_ Glanville's Scepſis. 


N CONCA'TENATE. v. 4. from ca- 


to unite in a ſucceſſive order. 

onCATENA TION. 2. ½ [from concate- 

wate.] A ſeries of links; an uninter- 

rupted unvariable ſucceſſion. 
The ſtoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable con- 
extenation of cauſes, reaching to the elicit acts of 
man's will. © South, 

Coxcava"TION. 2. J. [ from concave. ] 
The act of making concave. 

coNcA VE. adj. [concavus, Latin.] 

1, Hollow without angles; as, the inner 
ſurface of an eggſhell, the inner curve 
of an arch: oppoſed to convex. 

Theſe great fragments falling hollow, incloſed 
under their cencave ſurface a great deal of air. 
Burnet's Theory. 
2, Hollow, | | 
Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
To hear the replication of your ſounds 
Made in his concave ſhores? Shake Julius Ceſar. 
For his verity in love, I do think him as con- 
cave as a covered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

Conca'veness. . J. [ from concave. |] 
Hollowneſs. 5 

Coxca'vity. z. /. [from concave.] In- 
ternal ſurface of a hollow ſpherical or 
ſpheroidical body, | 

Niches that contain figures of white marble 
ſhould not be coloured in their concavity too black. 
8 | | Wotton. 
They have taken the impreſſes of theſe ſhells 
vith that exquifite niceneſs, that no metal, when 
melted and caſt in a mould, can ever poſſibly repre- 
ſent the concawity of that mould with greater exact- 
nels than theſe flints do the concawities of the ſhells, 
vherein they were moulded. Hood. Nat. Hift. 


Coxncavo-concave. adj, Concave or 
hollow on both- ſides. BSE 
OXCAVO-CONVEX. adj. from concave: 
and convex, ] 
convex the other. | 


1 procured another concavo- convex plate of glaſs, 
ground on both ſides to the ſame: ſphere with the 
former plate, Newton, 


A concavo-conveæ pentangular plate, part of a | 


ſell that belongs to the entrochus. 
g Moodevard on Foſſils. 
Coxcavous, 44. [ concavus, Lat.] Con- 
cave ; hollow without angles. 


With hollowneſs ; in fuch à manner as 
diſcovers the internal ſurface of a hollow 


ere, | 


The dolphin that carrieth Arion is . concawenſly. | 


verted, and hath its ſpine deprefled. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours.. | 


is the ſame with Fa voir 
kim no thanks for ty in the nature be deli. | 


ma, Lat. a chain.] To link together; 


Concave” one way, and 


T CONCEAL, V. a, [concelo; Latin.) þ 


CON 


To hide; to keep ſecret; not to di- 
vulge ; to cover; not to detect. 

He oft finds med' cine, who his grief imparts; 
But double griefs afflict concealing hearts. Fairy Q: 

Come, Catefby, thou art ſworn 

As deeply to effect t we intend, 

As cloſely to conceal what we impart. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Ulyſſes himſelf adds, he was the moſt eloquent 
and the moſt filent of men: he knew that a word 
ſpoke never wrought ſo much good as a word con- 
_ cealed. Broome. 

There is but one way I know of converſing ſafely 
with all men, that is, not by concealing what we 
ſay or do, but by ſaying or doing nothing that de- 
ſerves to be concealed. Popes 

ConCE'ALABLE. adj. [from conceal.] Ca- 
youre of being concealed ; poſlible to be 
ept ſecret, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and preſuming 
to put. off the ſearcher of hearts, he denied the 
omniſciency of God, whereunto there is nothing 
concealable. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ConcE'ALEDNESS. . J. [from conceal.] 
The ſtate of being concealed ; privacy ; 
obſcurity, | Die. 

Cox cEAEER. 2. . [from conceal.) He 

that conceals any thing. 4 

They were to undergo the penalty of forgery, and 


the concealer of the crime was equally guilty. 
Clarendon. 


Conce'aLMENT. 2. / [from conceal.] 
I. The act of hiding; ſecrecy. 
| 13 She never told her love 

But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 


Feed on her damaſk cheek. Shakeſp. Tuo. Night. 


He is a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In ſtrange concealments. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Few own ſuch ſentiments ; yet this concealment 
derives rather from the fear of man -than of any 
Being above. x Glanville. 

2. The tate of being hid; privacy; de- 
liteſcence. 

A perſon of great abilities is zealous for the good 
of mankind, and as ſolicitous for the concealment as 
the performance of illuſtrious actions. 

* . Addifen's Freebolder. 
3. Hiding-place; retreat; cover; ſhelter. 

The choice of this holy name, as the moſt ef- 
fectual concealment. of a wicked deſign, ſuppoſes 
mankind ſatisfied that nothing but what is juſt is 
directed by the principles of it. Ropers. 

The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its inſects, and its moſs their neſts. 
Thomſon. 
To CONCE DE. v. a. [concedo, Latin. ] 
To yield ; to admit; to grant ; to let 
paſs undiſputed. 


out great numbers of hidden qualities; and, having 
once a conceded liſt, we might with more ſafety at- 
tempt their reaſons. Bran, 
This muſt not be conceded without —— 
Boyle. 
The atheiſt, if you concede to him that Penh 
may be an agent, doth preſume himſelf ſafe and in- 
vulnerable, | Bentley, 


CONCEIT. ». %. [concept, French; con- 


ceptus, Latin. 


the mind. 


are content both to borrow their names, and imi- 


tate their cunning. Sidney. 


Impoſſible it was, that ever their will ſhould 
change or incline to remit any part of their duty, 
without ſome object having force to avert their |: 
cenceit from Gods 


Hooker. 


: in 1. Conception; thought; idea; image in| 
ONCA VOUSLY. ad. [from coneavous.] Pp! 7 Z : | ; 8 
; Here the very ſhepherds have their fancies lifted | 
ö to ſo high conceits, as the learned of other nations 


| 


By expurgatory animadverſions we might ftrike | 


; ſharp of wit. 


CON 
His gracs looks cheerfully and ſmooth this morne 


ing: | EN 

There's ſome conceit, or other, likes him well, 
When that he bids good-morrow with ſuch ſpirits 
| Shake . 
In laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of 
ſomewhat ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to 
man. 5 Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Underſtanding ; readineſs of appree 


henſion. 

How often, alas ! did her eyes ſay unto me, that 
they loved ! and yet I, not looking for ſuch a 
matter, had not my conceit open to underſtand 
them. Sidney. 

The firſt kind of things appointed by laws hu- 
mane, containeth whatſoever is good or evil, is 
notwithſtanding more ſecret than that it can be 
diſcerned by every man's preſent conceit, without 
ſome deeper diſcourſe and judgment. Hooker. 

I ſhall be found of a quick conceit in judgment, 
and ſhall be admired. Wiſdom, viii. 11. 

3. Opinion, generally in a ſenſe of con- 
tempt; fancy; imagination; fantaſtical 
notion. SE 

I know not how conceit may rob 
The treaſury of life, when life itſelf 
Yields to the theft, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all 

eaſily with it, when yet above common ſenſe. 
Leckes 


Malbranche has an odd conceit, 
As ever enter*d Frenchman's pate. 
4. Opinion, in a neutral ſenſe. 
Seeſt thou a man wiſe in his own conceit ? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 
Preverbs, xxvi. 12. 
I ſhall not fail t approve the fair conceit | 
The king hath of you. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
5. Pleaſant fancy; gaiety of imagination; 
acuteneſs. 3 
His wit is as thick as Tewkſbury muſtard; 
there is no more conceit in him than is in a mallet. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak. 
took him in the head to go off with a conceit. 
: L' Eſtrange. 
6. Sentiment, as diſtinguiſhed from ima- 
gery. 
Some to conceit alone their works confine, 
And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line. 
Popes 
7. Fondneſs ; favourable- opinion; opi- 
nionative pride. | 
Since by a little ſtudying in learning, and great 
conceit of himſelf, he has loſt his religion; may he 
find it again by harder ſtudy, under humbler- 
truth, Bentley. 
8. Out of ConceiT with, No longer 
fond of. | | 
Not that I dare affame to myſelf to have put 
him out of conceit with it, by having convinced 
him of the fantaſticalneſs of it. Tillotſon, Preface. 
What hath chiefly put me cut of conceit with 
this moving manner, is the frequent diſappoint- 
ment. Sewvifte 
0 Conce'1T. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
conceive ; to imagine; to think; to 
believe. ; . 
One of two bad ways you muſt conceit me, 


Prior, 


| Either a coward; or a flatterer. Shak. Jul. Cæſar. 


; They looked for great matters at their hands, 
in a cauſe which they conceited to be for the liberty 
of the ſubject. Bacon. 


not ſo much as thought of. E LL Eftranges 
The ſtrong, by conceiting themfelves weak, are 
thereby rendered as unactive, and conſequently as 
uſeleſs, as if they really were ſo. South's Sermons. 
Cox ET ED. particip. adj. [ from conceit.] 
1. Endowed with fancy. | 
He was of countenance amiable, of feature 
comely, active of body, plealantly conceited, and 
i . Knolles. 

2. Proud; 
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CON. 
2. Proud; fond of himſelf; opinionative; 
affected; fantaſtical. 

There is another extreme in obſcure writers, 
which ſome empty conceited heads are apt to run 
into, out of a prodigality of words, and a want of 
lenſe, Felton on th:Llaſſicks. 

If you think me too conceited, 
Or to paſſion quickly heated. | Swift. 
What you write of me, would make me more 
conceited than what I ſcribble myſelf. _ Pope. 

3. With of before the object of conceit. 

Every man is building a ſeveral way, impotently 

conceited of his own model and his own materials. 
Dryden. 

If we conſider how vitiovs and corrupt the 
Athenians were, how corceized of their own wit, 
ſcience, and politeneis. Bentley. 

Concr'irtepLY. adv. [from cenceited. ] 
Fancifully; whimſically. 

Corceitedly dreſs her, and be aſſign'd 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel: 
Make her for love fit fuel. Donne. 

CoNcEITEDN ESS. 2. . [from conceited.] 
Pride; opinionativeneſs; fondneſs of 
himſelf. 5 

When men think none worthy eſteem, but ſuch 
as claim under their own pretences, partiality and 
conccitedneſs make them give the pre-eminence. 

. C:llier on Pride. 

Coxcr'iTLEss. adj. [from conceit.] Stu- 

pid ; without thought ; dull of appre- 
henſion. | 

Think'ſt thou I am ſo ſhallow, ſo conceitleſs, 

To be feduced by thy flattery. | 
3 Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Verona. 
Cox cEIvABLE. adj. {from conceive. * 
1. That-may be imagined or thought, 

If it were poſſible to contrive an invention, 
whereby, any conceivable weight may be moved by 
any conceivable power, with the ſame quicknels, 
without other inſtrument, the works of nature 
would be too much ſubject to art. Wilkins, 

2. That may be underſtood or believed. 

The freezing of the words in the air, in the 
Northern climes, is as conceivable as this ſtrange 

union. : Glanwille's Scef ſus, 

It is not eonceivable, that it ſhould be indeed 
that very perſon, whoſe ſhape and voice it aſſumed. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 
Cox cECIVABLEN ESS. #. /. [from conceiv- 
. @ble.] The quality of being conceivable. 
Die. 
Conce'ivaBLY, adv. [from conceivable.] 
In a conceivable or intelligible manner, 
To CONCEIVE. v. a. [concevoir, Fr. 
concipere, Lat.] 8 
1. To admit into the womb; to form in 
the womb. 
1 was ſhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my 
mother conceive me. Pſalm li. 5. 
2. To form in the mind; to imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpoſe againſt 
you. Feremiah. 

This man conceived the duke's death; but what 
was the motive of that felonious conception, is in 
the clouds. Motton. 

3. To comprehend; to underſtand : as, he 


conceives the whole gem. 

This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air: 

Conceive, and fare thee well. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

4. To think; to be of opinion. 

If yon mpare my gentlemen with Sir John, 
you will hafcly gerceive him to have been bred in 
the ſame climate. Sift, 

To ConCE'IVE. v. 2. | 
I. To think; to have an idea of. 
The griev'd commons 

Hardly conceive of me: let it be nois'd, 
That, through our interceſſion, this revokement 


And pardon comes. CSbakejpeare's Henry VIII. 


— 


„ 0h 
O what avails me now that honour high, 
To have concejv'd of God ! or that ſalute ; 
Hail, highly favour'd, among women bleſt ! Mitt. 

Conceive of things clearly and diſtinctly in their 
own natures z conceive of things completely in all 
their parts; conceive of things comprehenſively in 
all their properties and relations ; conceive of things 
extenſively in all their kinds; conceive. of things 
orderly, or in a proper method, Watts's Logick. 

2. To become pregnant. 

The flocks ſhould conceive when they came to 
drink, A Geneſis. 

The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poſſeſs'd: 
Concepving as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 

y Addiſon. 
Conceive. 2. , [from conceive.] One 
that underſtands or apprehends. 

Though hereof prudent. ſymbols and pious alle- 
gories be made by wiſer conceivers, yet common 
heads will fly unto ſuperſtitious applications. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cox oN T. . /. [concentus, Latin.] 
1. Concert of voices; harmony; concord 
of ſound. 


It is to be conſidered, that whatſoever virtue is 
in numbers, for conducing to concent of notes, is 
rather to be aſcribed to the ante- number than to 
the entire number. Bacon. 

2. Conſiſtency. 

Reaſons borrowed from nature and the ſchool- 
men, as ſubſervient mediums, carry a muſick and 
concent to that which God hath ſaid in his word. 


Dr. Maine. 


"Tis in cencent to his own principles, which 
allow no merit, no intrinſick worth, to accompany 
one ſtate more than another. Atterbury. 


To CONCE'NTRATE. v. a. ¶ concentrer, 
Fr. from cox and centrum, Lat.] To 
drive into a narrow compaſs ; to drive 


towards the centre: contrary to expand | 


or dilate, 
Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
greateſt ſtrength, will coagulate the ſerum. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
ConcenTRA'TION. 7. /. [from concen- 
trate.] Collection into a narrow ſpace 
round the centre; compreſſion into a 
narrow compaſs. 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration 
of the light, muſt be ſhadowed in a circular man- 
ner. | Peacham on Drawing. 

To CONnCE'NTRE, v. . [concentrer, Fr. 
from con and centrum, Latin.) To tend 
to one common centre; to have the 
ſame centre with ſomething elſe. 

The bricks having firſt been formed in a cir- 
culac mould, and then cut, before their burning, 
into four quarters or more, the ſides afterwards 
join ſo cloſely, and the points concentre ſo exactly, 
that the pillars appear one intire piece. Wotton. 

All theſe are like ſo many lines drawn from ſe- 
veral objects, that ſome way relate to him, and 
concentre in him, Hale. 

To Cow cETN TRE. v. a. To direct or con- 
tract towards one centre. 

The having a part lets to animate, will ſerve to 
concentre the ſpirits, and make them more active in 
the ref, Decay of Pity. 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of facred influence! Milton. 

Cox cENTRICAL. IX adj. | concentricus, 

Cox c TRICE. Lat.] Having one 
common centre. 

If, as in water ſtirr'd, more circles be 
Produc'd by one, love ſueh additions take; 
Thoſe, like ſo many ſpheres, but one heav'n make; 

For they are all concentrick unto thee. Donne. 


Any ſubſtance, pitched ſteddy upon two points, 
as on an axis, and moving about on that axis, alſo 
defcribes a circle concertrick to the axis. 


Zlexcn Mecbænical Excrciſes. 


CON 


If the eryſtalline humour ha! been 
to the ſclerodes, the eye would not h mn 
a whole hemiſphere at one view, 

If a ſtone be thrown into Ragnating wits... 
Waves excited thereby continue ſome I "2 th 
in the place where the ſtone fell into "es bus 
and are propagated from thence into c. . 
_ upon the ſurface of the Water to r, 102 
tances. 235 ee 

The manner of its concretion "gh, we 
rings, like thoſe of an onion about the ftr 
Ci 3 Arbutbnie in, 
ircular revolutions in concertrich orbs about tho 
ſun, or other central body, could in no Wi * 
attained without the power of the Divine . » 


ave adm 


Kay en th Gram, 


; | 1 | Bentley), 8. 
” 4 oz 5 enntes, 
Cox cx TAE. u. / Leonceptaculun, Lat 
1 3 which any thing is containg; ; 
a Veiel. 

There is at this day reſident, in that huge cena, 
tacle, water enough to effect ſuch a deluge. * 
| : * oodwward 's Natural H try, Prefer 

1 2 ett, 
CoNnCE'PTIBLE. adj. I from concibis, dn. 
ceptum, Lat.] That may be conceirel; 
intelligible ; capable to be undertones. 

Some of his attributes, and the manifeſtatiag: 

thereof, are not only highly delectable to tig itz. 

lective faculty, but are moſt ſuitabl: and eu 
conceptil le by us, becauſe apparent in lis wk 

. Hales Origin if Marul. 
Conce'PTION. 2. // [conceptio, Latin. 

. The act of conceiving, or growing quick 

with pregnancy. 

I will greatly multiply thy ſorrow by thy . 
tion; in lorrow thou ſhalt bring forth chilir, 

5 Cergſit, iu. ths 

Thy ſorrow I will greatly multiply 

Py thy conception; children thou ſha!t bring 
In ſorrow forth. Milton s Poradie Lal. 


2. The ſtate of being conceived. 
Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And, at that inſtant, like a babe ſprung up. $4}, 
Our own productions flatter us: it is im ide 
not to be fond of them at the moment of tber 
conception. Dryden Dufreny, 
3. Notion; idea; image in the mind. 
As conceptions are the images or reſemblances of 
things to the mind within itſelf, in the like mann 
are werds or names the marks, tokens, or reſer- 
blances of thoſe conceptions to the minds of them 
whom we converſe with. Seuth's Semin, 
Conſult the acuteſt poets and ſpeakers, and they 
will confeſs that their quicke t, moſt admires cr. 
ceptions, were ſuch as darted into their minds, [kt 
ſudden flaſhes of lightning, they knew not hes, 
nor whence ; and not by any certain conſequency 
or dependence of one thought upon another, 551! 
is in matters of raticcination. $02th's Sermints 
To have right conceſ tions about them, we mult 
bring our underſtandings to the inflextole natures 
and unalterable relations of things, and nat endea- 
vour to bring things to any preconceives nouns 
of our on. ö ay 
4. Sentiments; purpoſe. 3 
Thou but remember'ſt me of my own a 
I have perceived a moſt faint neglectt of late; . 
I have rather blamed as my own jealous cri 
than as a very pretence and purpoſe of unkingncbs 
Shakelpcare's King Laar. 
Pleaſe your highneſs, note 
His dangerous cenceptien in this point: 
Not friended by his wiſh to your Big, perſon) 
His will is moſt malignant, andd it ſtretches " 
Beyond you to your friends. Shaksſp. Henry W ll. 
5. Apprehenſion; knowledge. 
And as if beaſts conceiv'd what teaſon Wetet 
And that conception ſhould diſtinctiy 0 > 
They ſhould the name of reaſonable bear; 
For, without reaſon, none could reaſon * 
6. Conceit; ſentiment; pointed thougit 
He is too flatulent fometimes, and no 
too dry; many times unequal, and ajmort a. 
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o its nature. Dryden's Favenal, arm 
once PTIOUS- adj. [ conceprums | zun.) 
Apt to conceive; fruitful ; pregnant. 

A Common mother, , L | 

, rtile and conceptions Womb: 

_ we or bring out to ingrateful man. 

Let 15 ' Shufeſpeare's Timon. 

| ance PTIVE: adj. [ conceptum, Latin: ] 

le to conceive. 3 

Caps climates, and where the uterine parts ex- 

* in heat, by the coldneſs of — Sar they | 

Fe into a conceptive conſtitution. N 
ray de _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


» CONCERN. v. a. [concerner, French; 


concern, 10W Latin. ] 

To relate to; to belong to, f 
" Exclude the uſe of natural reaſoning about the 
ſenſe of holy ſcripture, concerning the articles of 
our faich 3 and then, that the ſcripture doth con- 
ann the articles of our faith, who can aſſure us? 


6 Hooker. 
Count Claudia may hear 3 for what I would 
ſpeak of concerns him. Shakeſpeare 


Gracious things 


d Abraham, and his ſeed. Afilton's Par. Lat. 
'This place concerns not at all the dominion of 
one brother over the other. Locke. 


To affect with ſome paſſion ; to. touch 
nearly; to be of Importance to. 
| I would not 
The cauſe were known to them it moſt concerns. 
| Shakeſpear Co 

Our wars with France have affected us in our 
moſt tender intereſts, and concerned us more than 
thoſe with any other nation. Adiſor on the War. 

It much concerns them not to ſuffer the King to 
etablih his authority on this fide. Addiſon vn Italy. 

The more the authority of any Ration in ſocie 
i; extended, the more it concerns publick happin 
that it be committed to men fearing God. 

: Regers's Sermons. 
;. To intereſt ; to engage by intereſt. 

I knew a young negroe- who was fick of the 
ſnall pox: I found by enquiry, at a perſon's con- 
cerred for him, that the little tumours left whitiſh 
ſhecks behind them. Boyle on Colours, 

Above the reſt two goddeſſes appear, 

Cencern'd for each; here Venus, Juno there. 

| Deyden's /Eneid. 

Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns 
itſelf to own and affert the intereſt of religion, by 
blaſting the ſpoilers of religious perſons and places. 
South's Sermons. - 

Whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile, or 
«propriate to that preſent ſelf by conſciouſneſs, it 
tin be no more concerned in than if they had never 
been done. 5 Locke, 
| They think themſelves out of the reach of pro- 
V:dence, and no longer concerned to ſolicit his fa- 
vour. : | Rogers. 
4 Jo diſturb; to make uneaſy. 

In one compreſſing enzine I ſhut a ſparrow, | 
vithout forcing any air in; and in an hour the 
bird began to pant, and be concerned, and in leſs 
than an hour and a half to be ſick. Derbam. 

5. To concern himſelf. To intermeddle; to 

be buſy, | 1 

Being a layman, I ought” not to have concerned 


mſelf with ſpeculations which belong to the pro- 
*eNon, 5 D 


Coxcr'ax, . , [from the verb.] 


1, Buſineſs ; affair: conſidered as relating | 
to Lone one, 
et early care thy main concerns ſecure 
Things of leſs — may delays endure. 
" This manner of expoſing the —— 
, This of expoſing. ivate roncerns of 
families, and ſacrificing the ers of the dead to 


2. Intereſt; engagement. 


Thou haſt teveal'd; thoſe chiefly which concern 


tht euriofity of the vip * N 8 s 
ere big ef ot bx: 


2 q 
— * | 


c oN 


tlous practices, which might well deferve the ani- 
| madverfion of our government. Addiſ. Freebolder. 
A Heathen emperor ſaid, if the gods were of- 
fended, it was their own concern, and they were 
able to vindicate themſelves. Swift. 
Religion is no trifling concern, to be performed 

in any careleſs. and ſuperficial manner. Rogers, 


No plots th' alarm to his retirements give; 
"Tis all mankind's concern that he ſhould live. 
| Dryden. 

When we ſpeak of the conflagration of the world, 

theſe have no concern in the queſtion, | 
75 ane; Theery of the Earth. 
3- Importance ; moment. 

Myſterious ſecrets of a high concern, hs 
And weighty truths, ſolid convincing ſenſe, 
Explain'd by unaffected eloquence. Roſcommon. 
The mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that 
variety of objects: ſhe cannot apply herſelf to 
thoſe things which are of the utmoſt concern to 
ber. g Addiſon's Spectator. 

4. Paſſion; affection; regard. 1 
Ah, what concerns did both your ſouls divide! 
Your honour gave us what your love denied. Dryd. 
O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns, 
And gentle wiſhes, follow me to battle. 
| Addiſen's Cato. 

Why all this concern for the poor? We want 
them not, as the country is now managed: where 
the plough has no work, one family can do the 
buſineſs of fifty. Soft. 


Conce'RNEDLY. adv. [ from concern. ] 


With affection; with intereſt, 
They had more poſitively and concernedly wedded 
his cauſe, than they were before underſtood to have 
done. : Clarendon. 


Concr'RninG. prep. from concern this 
word, originally a participle, has before 
a noun the force of a prepoſition.] Re- 
lating to; with relation to. 

There is not any thing more ſubject to errour, 
than the true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an eftate. Bacon. 

The ancients had no higher recourſe than to 
nature, as may appear by a diſcourſe concerning this 
point in Strabo. Brown. 

None can demonſtrate that there is ſuch an 

| iſland as Jamaica; yet, upon teſtimony, I am free 
from all doubt concerning it. Tillotſon, Preface. 
ConcERNMENT. 2. , [from concern.] 


1. The thing in which we are concerned 
or intereſted ; affair ; buſineſs ; intereſt. 
To mix with thy concernments I deſiſt 
Henceforth, nor too much diſapprove my own. 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 
This ſhews how uſeful you have been, 
To bring the king's concernments in. Hudibras. 
Yet e we re ſick, the doctor 's fetcht in 
aſte, 
Leaving our great cencernment to the laſt. Denbam. 
en my concernment takes up no more room 
or compaſs than myſelf, then, ſo long as I know 
where to breathe and to exiſt, I know alſo where 
to be happy. Scutb. 
He that is wiſe in the affairs and concernments of 
other men, but careleſs and negligent of his own, 
that man may be faid to be buſy, but he is not 
witz, Tillotſon. 
Our ſpiritual intereſts, and the great concernments 
of a future ſtate, would doubtleſs recur often. 
| a Atterbury. 
Propofitions which extend only to the preſent 
life, are ſmall, compared with thoſe that have in- 
fluence upon oureverlaſting concernments. 


Waits on the Mind. 


| 


2. Relation; influence. 
Sir, tis of near concernment, and imports 
No leſs than the king's lite and honour. 
3 Denham's Sepby. 
He juſtly fears a peace with me would prove 


CON 


3. Intercourſe ; buſineſs. 


The great concermeut of men is with men, one 


amongſt another. Loc le. 
4. Importance; moment. | 

I look upon experimental truths as matters of 

great concernment to mankind. : Beyle. 
5. Interpoſition ; regard; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl, without any 
other approbation of her father, or concernmeme in 
it, than ſuffering him and her to come into his 
preſence. | Clarendon. 

6. Paſſion; emotion of mind. | 

While they are ſo eager to deſtroy the fame of 


ment. Drydens 


traordinary, if apprehenſion and concernment ac 
company it, the idea is likely to fink the deeper. 
8 cke. 


To CONCERT. v. a. [concerter, French; 
from concertare, Latin, to prepare them - 


performance, by private encounters a- 
mong . | 


tual communication. | 
2. To ſettle ; to contrive; to adjuſt. 
| Mark how, already, in his working braing 
He forms the well-concerted ſcheme of miſchief. 


Rewe. 

Cox ER. . , [from the verb.] | 

1. Communication of deſigns ; eſtabliſh- 
ment of meaſures —_— 
engaged in the ſame affair. 

All thoſe diſcontents, how ruinous ſoever, have 
ariſen from the want of a due communication and 
concert. Swift. 

2. A ſymphony ; many performers: play- 
ing to the ſame tune. | 

ConcERTaA'TION. 2. J. [concertatio, Lat.] 
Strife; contention. 

Cox oERTATIVE. adj, [ concertativus, 
Latin. ] Contentious ; quarrelſome; re- 
criminating. Dick. 

CONCE'SSION. x. /. ¶ conceſſio, Latin. 

1. The act of granting or yielding. 

The conceſſion of theſe charters was in a parlia - 
mentary way. Fale's Common Law of England. 

2. A grant; the thing yielded. 

I ſtill counted myſelf undiminiſhed by my large 
_— if by them I might gain the love of my 
people. King Charles. 
When a lover becomes ſatisfied by ſmall com- 
pliances, without further purſuits, then expect to 
find popular aſſemblies content with ſmall concęſ- 
ions. bf Swift. 

Conceg'ss10naRy. adj. [from conceſſion.] 
Given by indulgence or allowance. 


Conce'ss1VELY. adv. [from conceffon.} 
By way of conceſſion ; as, yielding; 
not controverting by aſſumption. 

Some have written rhetorically and conceſſively 3 
not controverting, but aſſuming the queſtion, 
which, taken as granted, advantages the illation. 

SEES Brawn's 7 Errourts 

Cox cH. u. /. [concha, Latin.] A ſhell; a 


ſea-ſhell, 
He furniſhes her cloſet firſt, and fills 
The crowded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells 2 


And all the ſparkling ſtones of various hue. 
: : Dryden's Fables. 
Co'Ncnroip. 2. /. The name of a curve. 


ConciL1aR, adj. ¶ concilium, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to a council. 


city, in free and conciliar debates, without any am- 


Of ill concernment to his haughty love. 
| Dryden's Indian Emperor. 


: 


| bitious regards. _—_ Reflections en Learning. 


a * 


others, their ambition is manifeſt in their concern- 


If it carry with it the notion of ſomething ex- 


ſelves for ſome publick exhibition, or 


1. To ſettle any thing in private by mu- 


thoſe who are 


Adds orient pearls, which from the roachs he drew, 


Having been framed by men of primitive ſimplĩ- 
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CON 
To CONCT LIATE. v. a. [concilio, Lat.] 
To gain ; to procure good will ; to re- 
concile. | | 
It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conci- 
Late affection. Brotun's Vulgar Errours. 
Concilia"TioNn. 2. / [from conciliate.] 
The act of gaining or reconciling. D:&. 
ONCILIA'TOR. . / [from conciliate.] 
One that makes peace between others. 
ConciLIaTORY, adj. [from conciliate. | 
Relating to reconciliation. Die. 
Concrnxity. z. / from concinnitas, 
Lat.] Decency; fitneſs. 
CONCINNOUS. adj. ¶concinnus, Latin.] 
Becoming; pleaſant; agreeable. 
Co'ncionaTORY. adj. | concionatorius, 


concio, Latin.) Uſed at preachings or 


publick aſſemblies. 

Their comelineſs unbeguiled the vulgar of the 
old opinion the loyaliſts had formerly infuſed into 
them by their conci-natory invectives. Herbe. 

CONCTSE. adj. [conciſiis, cut, Latin. 
Brief; ſhort; broken into ſhort periods. 
The conciſe ſtile, which expreſſeth not enough, 

but leaves ſomewhat to be underſtood, 
| Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries. 
Where the author is obſcure, enlighten him ; 
where he is too brief and conciſe, amplity a little, 

and ſet his notions in a fairer view. 


Watts on the Mind. | 


Concr'sELY. adv. [from conciſe.] Briefly ; 
ſhortly ; in few words ; in ſhort ſenten- 
Ces. 

Ulyſſes here ſpeaks very conciſely, and he may 
ſeem to break abruptly into the ſubject. 

; Brcome on the Odyſſey. 

Cow cis EN ESS. 2. [from conciſe.] Brevi- 

ty; ſhortneſs. | 

Giving more ſcope to Mezentius and Lauſus, 
that verſion, which has more of the majeſty of 
Virgil, has leſs of his conciſeneſs. Dryden. 

Concr's10n. z. . [ conci/um, Latin.] Cut- 
ting off ; exciſion ; deſtruction. 

ConciTta'Tion, 2. /. [concitatio, Latin.] 
The act of ſtirring up, or putting in mo- 
tion. 6 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by im- 
medrate illumination of the ſoul; whereas the de- 
ceiving ſpirit, by concizatizn of humours, produces 
conceited phantaſmes. 


An outcry or ſhout of many together. 
| ; Dis. 
Co'ncLave. 1. J. [ conclave, Latin.] 
I. A private apartment. 
2. The room in which the cardinals meet; 
or, the aſſembly of the cardinals. 
I thank the holy coxcl/awe for their loves; 
'They*ve ſent me ſuch a man I would have wiſh'd 
for. Shakeſpeare. 
It was ſaid of a cardinal, by reaſon of his appa- 
rent likelihood to ſtep into St. Peter's chair, that 
in two conclaves he went in pope, and came out 
again cardinal, South's Sermons. 
3. A cloſe aſſembly. 
Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets, 
Where Juno in the ſhining ſenate ſits. Garth. 
To CONCLUDE. v. 4. [concludo, Latin.] 
i. To ſhut. 
The very perſon of Chriſt, therefore, for ever 
and the ſeif-ſame, was only, touching bodily ſub- 
ſtance, concluded within the grave. Hocker. 


2. To include; to comprehend. 


God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that 
he might have mercy upon all. Roman, xi. 32. 
3. To collect by ratiocination. 
Ihe providences of God are promiſcuouſly ad- 
imiſtered in this world; ſo that no man can con- 
. 9 * - 


Brown. | 
ConcLaMa'T1On. z. / [conclamatio, Lat.] 


— — 


„ 


| 


— 


— 
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CON 
clude God's love or hatred to any perſon, by any 
thing that befals him. TDillotſen. 


4. To decide; to determine: that is, to 


ſout or cloſe the diſpute. 

Youth, ere it ſees the world, here ſtudies reſt; 

And age, returning thence, concludes it beſt, Dryd. 
But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. Addiſ. Ovid. 

5. To end; to finiſh. 

Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 

It is determin'd, not concluded yet; 
But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry. 

| ShWſpeare's Richard III. 

I will conclude this part with the ſpeech, of a 
counſellor of ſtate. Bacon. 

Theſe are my theme, and how the war began, 
And how concluded by the godlike man. 
| | h Dryden's Æneid. 

6. To oblige, as by the final determination, 

The king would never endure that the baſe 
multitude ſhould fruſtrate the authority of the 
parliament, wherein their votes and conſents were 
concluded. Bacon's Henry VII. 

If therefore they will appeal to revelation for 
their creation, they muſt be concluded by it. 

: Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He never refuſed to be concluded by the autho- 
rity of one legally ſummoned. Altterbury. 
o Cox LDE. v. u. 

1. To perform the laſt act of ratiocina- 
tion; to collect the conſequence; to 
determine. | 

For why ſhould we the buſy ſoul delieve, 

When boldly ſhe concludes of that and this; 

When of herſelf ſhe can no judgment give, 

Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what ſhe is ? 
Davies. 

The blind man's relations import no neceſſity of 
concluding, that though black was the rougheſt of 
colours, therefore white ſhould be the ſmootheſt, 

Boyle on Colours, 

There is ſomething infamous in the very at- 
tempt : the world will conclude I had a guilty con- 
ſcience. Arbuihnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 

2, To ſettle opinion, 

Can we. conclude upon Luther's inſtability as our 
author has done, becauſe, in a ſingle notion no 
way fundamental, an enemy writes that he had 
ſome doubtings ? Atterbury. 

I queſtion not but your tranſlation will do ho- 

nour to our country; for I conclude of it already 
from thoſe performances. Addiſon to Pope. 


3. Finally to determine. 
They humbly ſue unto your excellence, 
To have a goodly peace concluded of 
Between the realms of England and of France. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


4 To end. 

And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 

Of love's aſſurance, and a train of lyes, 

That, made in luſt, conclude in perjuries. 

Dryden's Fables. 

1 We'll tell when *tis enough, 

Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. 
ConcLu”DENCY. 2. /. [from concludent.] 

Conſequence ; regular proof ; logic 

deduction of reaſon. 

Judgment concerning things to be known, 
the neglect and concludency of them, ends in deci- 
ſion. Hale. 

Cox LD ENT. adj. | from conclude.] De- 
ciſive; ending in juſt and undeniable 

conſequences. | 

Though theſe kind of arguments may ſeem 
more obſcure, yet, upon a due conſideration of 
them, they are highly conſequential and concludent 
to my purpoſe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

ConcLru"pinGLY. adv. | from conclude.] 
With uncontrovertible evidence. 

Examine whether the opinion you meet with, 
repugnant to what you were formerly embued 


Vith, be concladingly detnonſtrated or not. Digby. | 


CON 


ConcLv's1BLE, adj. [from conclude.) Yi. 
terminable ; certain by regular 
"Tis as certainly concluſible * 
ſcience, that they will ws cating 5 Bt. 
they will do it at all, 2 ® the 
ConcLu'sioNn. n/. [from conclu, 
1. Determination; final deciſion, 

Ways of peaceable concluſion there are but 
twe certain; the one a ſentence of judicial 4. 
ſion, given by authority thereto appointed > 
ourſelves ; the other, the like kind of ſentence x 
by a more univerſal authority, — 

2. The collection from propoſitions pr. 
= & dre. 
miſed ; the conſequence, 

The concluſion of experience, from the time 
to the time preſent, will not be ſound and erf, 

Bacon's War with $4 
And marrying divers principles and ground, 
Out of their match a true conclufion brings, Doris 
Then doth the wit : 
Build fond concluſions on thoſe idle grounds; 
Then doth it fly the good, and ill purſue, 
I only deal by rules of art, 
Such as are lawful, and judge by 
Concluſions of aſtrology. Hulibra, 
- It is of the nature of principles, to yield a ck. 
ſion different from themſelves, Tilly 

He granted him both the major and the ming: 
but denied him the concluſfon. Addiſon's Fiala: 

3. The cloſe ; the laſt reſult of argumen. 
tative deduQtion. 

Let us hear the concluſion of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for h 
is the whole duty. of man. Eccleſ. ii. 1j 

I have been reaſoning, and in cencluſin hae 
thought it beſt to return to what fortune hath 
made my home, Suit. 

4. The event of experiments; experi 
ment. | 


Darn, 


Her phyſician tells me, 
She has purſued concluſions infinite | 
Of eaſy ways to die. Shak. Antony and Clepatra, 
We praiſe likewiſe all concluſions of grafting ui 
inoculating, as well of wild trees as fruit trees, 
Bacon's New Atari. 
5. The end ; the laſt part. 3 
I can ſpeak no longer; yet I will ſtrain myſel 
to breathe out this one invocation, which ſhall be 
my concluſion. Hrue!, 
6. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify hlenct; 
confinement of the thoughts. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes 
And till concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shak, Antony and Clara 
ConcLu'srve. adj. [from conclude.) | 
1. Deciſive ; giving the laſt determination 
to the opinion. 
The agreeing votes of both houſes were not by 
any law or reaſon concluſive to my judgment. 
King Clara. 
The laſt dictate of the underſtanding is lot 
always abſolute im itſelf, nor concluſive to the . 
yet it produces no antecedent nor external ftcel- 
ty Bramball's Anſecr tu diba. 
They have ſecret reaſons for what they ſeem - 
do, which, whatever they are, they muſt be equa} 
concluſive for us as they were for them. Regent 
2. Regularly conſequential. 
Thole we are = men of art, not knov.%8 
the true forms of ſyllogiſm, cannot know whether 
they are made in right and conclaſroe moles 
figures. 
ConcLv'siVELY. adv. [from concluſive. 
Deciſively ; with final determination 4 
This I ſpeak only to deſire Eupolis not e 
peremptorily, or concluſively, touching _ mY 
poſſibility, till. they have heard me de * Ris 
means of the execution. | 


Cox erv'sivexkss. . /. [from — 
five.) Power of determining the opr 
nion; regufar conſequences 0 e 
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Hale Origin of Mankind, 
he from con and 
0A'GULATE: Ve a. [fre 
4 gi - "7-11 To curdle or congeal one 
. 1 another . . 4 
une 1 parts of thoſe, upon their ſolution 
by the rain, may work upon thoſe other ſub- 


ted with them. 
ances, formerly concoogula Boyle Experiments. 


They do but congulate themſelves, without con- 

: ith them an water. ; 
crogulating I Bryle's Hiſtory of Firmneſs. 
Corcoacula TION. 2. /+ [from concoa- 


gulate.] A coagulation by which dif- 


ferent bodies are joined in one mals, 


4 CONCO CT. v. 4. [ concoguo, Latin.] 
1. To digeſt by the ſtomach, ſo as to turn 
to nutriment. 
_ working of purging medicines cometh two 
or three hours after the medicines taken; for 
that the ſtomach firſt maketh a proof, whether it 
can concof? them. Bacon. 
Aſſuredly he was a man of a feeble ſtomach, 
unable to cence? any great fortune, proſperous or 
adverſe. Hayward. 
The vital functions are performed by general and 
conſtant laws z the food is conce&ed, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the lungs play. 
| | Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
The notions and ſentiments of others judgment, 
45 well as of our own memory, makes our pro- 
: it does, as it were, concoct our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourſelves. 
| Watts on the Mind, 
2. To purify or ſublime by heat; to 
heighten to perfection. | 
The ſmall cloſe-lurking miniſter of fate, 
Whoſe high concected venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Theomſon's Summer, 
3. To ripen. | 
The root which continueth ever in the earth, is 
. fill concocted by the earth; and fruits and grains 
are half a year in concofing, whereas leaves are out 
and perfect in a month. Bacon. 
Cow coc e rio. 2. /. [from concoct.] Di- 
geſtion in the ſtomach; maturation by 
beat; the acceleration of any thing to- 
wards purity and perfection. 
This hard rolling is between concoction and a 
imple maturation. 
The conſtanteſt notion of concection is, that it 


ſhould ſignify the degrees of alteration of one body | 


into another, from crudity to perfect concoFicn, 
which is the ultimity of that action or proceſs, 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
He, though he knew not which ſoul ſpake, 
Becauſe both meant, both Tpake the ſame, _ 
Might thence a new conco&ion take, 


And part far purer than he came. Donne, 


one colour ; without variety. 

In c:ncolour animals, and ſuch as are confined 
unto the fame colour, we meaſure not their beauty 
thereby ; for if a crow or blackbird grow white, 
ve account it more pretty. Brown. 

CONcOMITANCE, 2. /. [from concomi- 
*N®@ MITANCY, f or, Lat.] Subſiſtence 
together with another thing. 

, The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth not alone, but 


Coxco'Lour, adj. [concolor, Latin.] Of 


in Cncomitancy with the other; ſo the noftrils are 


uletul for reſpiration and ſmelling, but the prin- 
cihal uſe is ſmelling. Brown. 
, *9 argue from a cencomitancy to a cauſality, 
not infallibly concluſive. Glanville's Scepfis. 


CONCO'MITANPT. adj, | concomitaus, La- 


ein.] Conjoined with; concurrent with; 


coming and going with, as collateral, 
dot cauſative or conſequential. 
be! piric that furthereth the extenſion or dila- 


* 


Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


CON - 


tation of bodies, and is ever cencemitant with poro- 
ſity and dryneſs. Bacon. 
| It has pleaſed our wiſe Creator to annex to ſe- 
veral objects, as alſo to ſeveral of our thoughts, a 
concomitant pleaſure 3 and that in ſeveral objects, 
to ſeveral degrees. Locke. 


Cox cou ANT. x. J. Companion; per- 
ſon or thing collaterally connected. 
Theſe effects are, from the local motion of the 
air, a concomitant of the ſound, and not from the 
nd. . Bacon, 
He made him the chief concomitant of his heir ap- 
parent and only ſon, in a journey of much adven- 
ture. | | Welton. 
In conſumptions, the preternatural cencomitants, 
an univerſal heat of the body, a torminous diarrhea, 
and hot diſtillations, have all a corroſive quality. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard- 
heartedneſs, or want of compaſſion. South's Serm. 
| Horrour ſtalks around, 
Wild ſtaring, and his ſad concomitant 
| Deſpair, of abject look. Pbilips. 
Reproach is a concomitant to greatneſs, as ſatires 


and invectives were an eſſential part of a Roman 

triumph. Addiſon. 
And for tobacco, who could bear it ? 

Filthy concomitant of claret ! Prior. 


Where antecedents, ccncomitants and conſequents, 
cauſes and effects, ſigns and things ſignified, ſub- 
jects and adjuncts, are neceſſarily connected with 
each other, we may infer, Watts. 


Conco'MITANTLY. adv. [from concomi- 
tant. ] In company with others. Die, 

To Conco'MITATE. v. @ | concomitatus, 
Lat.] To be collaterally connected with 

any thing; to come and go with an- 
other. | 

This ſimple bloody ſpectation of the lungs, is 


difterenced from that which concomitates a pleuriſy. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 


CONCORD. 2. /. [concordia, Latin.] 


1. Agreement between perſons or things; 
ſuitableneſs of one to another; peace; 


union; mutual kindneſs. 
| Had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal peace. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
What concord hath Chriſt with Belial? 
: 2 Cor. vie 15. 
One ſhall riſe 
Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeſery'd 
Over his brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milton. 
Unſafe within the wind 
Of ſuch commotion; ſuch as, to ſet forth 
Great things by ſmall, if, nature's cencerd broke, 
Among the conſtellations war were ſprung. Milton. 
Kind concord, heavenly born ! whoſe blitsful reign 
Holds this vaſt globe in one ſurrounding chain; 
Soul of the world! | Tickel. 
2. A compact. | 
It appeareth by the concord made between Henry 
and Roderick the Iriſh king. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Harmony ; conſent of ſounds. 
The man who hath got muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, . 
Is fit for treaſons. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one 
word to another, diſtin from regimen, 
Have thoſe who have writ about declenſions, 
concords, and ſyntaxes, loſt their labour ? Locke. 


Conco'RDANCE. 2. J. | concordantia, Lat.] 
1. Agreement. 
2. A book which ſhews in how many texts 
of ſeripture any word occurs. | 
| T ſhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how | 
you are to rule the city out of a contordances 
| | South's Sermons, Dedications 


CON 


Some of you turn over a cencordarce, and there. 
having the principal word, introduce as much of 
the verſe as will ſerve your turn. Swift. 

An old concordance bound long ſince. Soft. 

3- A concord in grammar ; one of the 

three chief relations in ſpeech. It is not 
now in uſe in this ſenſe. 

After the three concordances learned, Jet the 
maſter read unto him the epiſtles of Cicero. 

: Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
Conco'RDANT. adj. [ concordans, Latin. ] 
Agreeable ; agreeing ; correſpondent 7 
harmonious. | 

Were every one employed in points concerdunt 
to their natures, profeſſions, and arts, common- 
wealths would riſe up of themſelves. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cox co DATE. 2. /. [ concordat, Fr. concor- 
datum, Lat.] A compact; 4 convention. 

How comes he to number the want of ſynods in 
the Gallican church among the grievances of that 
concordate, and as a mark of their ſlavery, ſince he 
reckons all convocations of the clergy in England 
to be uſeleſs and dangerous? | Sevifts 

Conco'RPORAL. adj, [| from concorporo, 
Latin, to incorporate.] Of the fame 
body. | f Dies. 

To Co c K POR ATE. v. a. [from con and 
corpus.) To unite in one maſs or ſub- 
ſtance. 

When we concor porate the ſign with the fignifica- 
tion, we conjoin the word with the ſpirit. 

: Taykr's Worthy Communicant. 

To Conco RPORATE. v. . [con and cor- 
pus.] To unite into one body. 

Thus we chaſtiſe the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 

Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath, and ſo concorporate. Cleaveland. 

Cox coRPORATION. 7. / from concor po- 
rate.] Union in one maſs; intimate 
mixture. | Dia, 

Co'ncouRsE. 2. . [concur/us, Latin.] 

1. The confluence of many perſons or 
things to one place, 

Do all the nightly guards, 

The city's watches, with the people's fears, 
The concourſe of all good men, ftrike thee nothing? 
5 Ben Fenſon. 

The coalition of the good frame of the univerſe 
was not the product of chance, or fortuitous cor- 
courſe of particles of matter. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his ſkill, 

With ſuch a cenccurſe comes the flood of ill. 


Dryden's Fables. 
2. The perſons aſſembled. 


The prince with wonder hears, from ev'ry party 
The noiſe and buſy concowr/e of the mart, 
| Dryden's Virgil, 
3. The point of junction or interſection of 
two bodies. | | 

So ſoon as the upper glaſs is lad upon the lower, 

ſo as to touch it at one end, and to touch the drop 

at the other end, making with the lower glaſs am 

angle of about ten or fiftzen minutes ; the drop 

will begin to move towards the concourſe of the 

glaſſes, and wiil continue to move with an accele- 

rated motion, till it arrives at that concourſe of the 

glaſſes. ; . Nexus ton. 

ConcREMA'TION. #. / [from cencremo, 

Lat. to burn together.] The act of burn- 

ing many things together. Dict. 

Co'NCREMENT. 7. /. from concre/co, 

Latin.) The mais formed by concre- 

tion; a collection of matter growing to- 
gether. 7 | 

There is the coheſion of the matter into a more 

looſe conſiſtency, like clay, and thereby it is pre- 
pared to the concrement of a pebble or flint. 

| Hale Origin of Mankind. 
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 Concre'TeLY. adv. [from concrete.] In 


CON 


Concrt'scrnce. 2. / [from eonereſco, 


Lat.] The act or quality of growing by 


the union of ſeparate particles. | 
Seeing it is neither a ſubſtance perfect, nor 
inchoate, how any other ſubſtance ſhould thence 

take concreſcence, hath not been taught. 

Haleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
To CONCRE'TE. v. n. [concre/co, Latin.] 
To coaleſce into one maſs ; to grow by 
the union and coheſion of parts. | 
The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting 
- With the cryſtalline, is equally diffuſed throughout 
the body of it. Mood cuard. 
When any ſaline liquor is evaporated to a cu- 
ticle, and let cool, the ſalt concretes in regular 
figures ; which arguzs that the particles of the ſalt, 
before they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal 
diſtances, in rank and file. Newtcn., 
The blood of ſome who died of the plague could 
not be made to concrete, by reaſon of the putrefac- 
tion begun, Arbuthnot, 


To Concrete Te. wv. a. To form by con- 
cretion; to form by the coalition of 
ſcattered particles. 


| 


That there are in our inferiour world divers | 


bodies, that are cencreted out of others, is beyond 
all diſpute ; we ſee it in the meteors. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


Co'ncRETE. ed}, [from the verb.] 
1. Formed by concretion ; formed by coa- 
lition of ſeparate particles into one maſs. 
The firſt cencrete ſtate, or conſiſtent ſurface, of 


the chaos, muſt be of the ſame figure as the laſt 
liquid fate, Burnet. 


2. [In logick.] Not abſtract: applied to a 
ſubject. 


A kind of mutual commutation there is, where- 
dy choſe concrete names, God and man, when we 
ſpeak of Chriſt, do take interchangeably one an- 
other's room; ſo that, for truth of ſpeech, it 
Ixilleth not whether we ſay that the ſon of God 
hath created the world, and the ſon of man by his 
death hath ſaved it; or elſe that the ſon of man 
did create, and the ſon of God died to ſave, the 
world. | Hooker. 

Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, 
do alſo either expreſs, or imply, or refer to ſome 


ſubject to which it belongs; as white, round, |. 


long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead : but theſe 
are not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
ſenſe; for a knave, a fool, a philotopher, and 
many other concretes, are ſubſtantives, as well as 
Knavery, folly, and philoſophy, which are the ab- 
ſtract terms that belong to them. Warrs's Logick. 
Co'ncaers. z. J. A maſs formed by con- 
cretion ; or, union of various parts ad- 
hering to each other. 

If gold itſelf be admitted, as it muſt be, for a 
porous cencrite, the proportion of void to body, in 
the texture of common air, will be ſo much the 
greater. Bentley's Sermons. 


a manner including the ſubje& with the 
predicate ; not abſtractly. 

Sin, conſidered not abſtractedly for the mere act 
of obliquity, but concretely, with ſuch a ſpecial 
dependance of it upon the will as ſerves to render 
the agent guilty. Nerris. 

Cox cx“ TEN ESS. 2. , [from concrete. 
Coagulation ; collection of fluids into a 
ſolid maſs. Dig. 


ConcrE'T10N. 2. / [from concrete.] 

1. The act of concreting ; coalition. 

2. The maſs formed by a coalition of ſepa- 
rate particles. 

: Some plants, upon the top of the ſea, are ſup- 
poſed to grow of ſome concretion of ſlime from the 
water, where the ſea ſtirreth little. | 

Baccn's Natural Hiſtory. | 


CON 


Heat, in general, doth not reſolve and attenu - 3. It has wwith before the perſon with "_Y 


| ate the juices of a human body; for too great heat 
will produce concretions. Atrbutbnat on Aliments. 
Cox RET IVB. adj, [from canerete.] Hav- 
ing the power to produce concretions z 
* agua = : 
When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not 
aſcribe their induration to cold, but unto ſalinous 
ſpirit, or concretive juices. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Concrete TURE. 1. J. [from concrete.) A 
maſs formed by coagulation. - 


Cox cu “BIX AGE. 2. [ concubinage, Fre 


cencubinatus, Latin.] The act of living 

with a woman not married. 
Adultery was puniſhed with death by the ancient 

heathens : concubinage was permitted. Broome. 


CONCUBINE. . /. [ concubina, Lat.] A 
woman kept in fornication; a whore; a 
ſtrumpet. f 

I know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine. | 
: Shaicſpeare's Henry VI. 
When his great friend was ſuitor to him to 
pardon an offender, he denied him: afterwards, 
when a concubine of his made the ſame ſuit, he 
granted it to herz and ſaid, Such ſuirs were to be 
granted to whores. Bacon, 
He cauſed him to paint one of his concubines, 
Campaſpe, who had the greateſt ſhare in his affec- 
tion. Dryden. 
The wife, though a bright goddeſs, thus gives 

lace 

To her concrbines of freſh embrace. Cranville, 


To CONCULCATE. v. a. | ronculco, La- 
tin.] To tread, or trample, under foot. 


| Dick. 
Cow curl c T ION. 2. J. [ conculcatio, Lat.] 
Trampling with the feet. Did. 


Concu'PISCENCE. 2. /. [ concupiſcentia, 
Latin.) Irregular deſire; libidinous 
wiſh ; Juſt; lechery. EE 

We know even ſecret concupiſcence to be fin; 
and are made fearful to offend, though it be but 


in a wandering cogitation. Hooker. 
In our faces the evident ſigns | 

Of foul concupiſcence; whence evil ſtore, 

Ev'n ſhame, the laſt of evils, Milton's Par. Loſe. 


Nor can they ſay, that the difference of climate 
inclines one nation to concupiſcence and ſenſual 
pleaſures, another to blood-thirſtineſs : it would: 
diſcover great ignorance not to know, that a peo- 
ple has been overrun with recently invented vice. 

| | | Bentley's Sermons. 
CONCUPISCENT. adj. ¶ concupiſcens, 
Latin.] Libidinous ; lecherous. 
He would not, but by gift of my chaſte body 
To his concupiſcent intemperate luſt, 
Releaſe my brother! Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaf. 


ConcueiscE'nTIAL. adj. [from concu- 
piſcent.] Relating to concupiſcence. Dic. 
ConcuPi'sCIBLE. adj. ¶ concupiſcibilis, 
Lat.] Impreſſing deſire; eager ; deſir- 
ous ; inclining to the purſuit or attain- 
ment of any thin 
The ſchools reduce all the paſſions to theſe two 
heads, the cencupiſcible and iraſcible appetite, 
South*s Sermons. 


To CONCUR. vv. #. [concurro, Latin.] 


1. To meet in one point. | 
Though reaſon favour them, yet ſenſe can hard- 
ly allow them; and, to ſatisfy, both theſe muſt 
concur. Temple. 
2. To agree; to join in one action, or opi- 
8 nion. . 
Acts which ſhall be done by the greater part of 
my executors, ſhall be as valid and effectual as if 


all my executors had concurred in the ſame. ; 
F | Oo Swift's Laſt Mili. 


* 


4 


| 


con 


one agrees 
It is notevil-imply to concur vob bexks, 
either in opinion or ation; and voy by 
with them is only then a diſgrace, when Way ry 
them in that they ds amiſs, or generally | 

they do without reaſon, I ha 
4. It has zo before the effect to which d 
contributes. N 

Their afteRions were known to 
deſperate counſels. e 
Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in man concur to general uſe, b 
5. To be united with ; to be conjoined. 
To have an orthodox belief, and a true profeſ. 
fon, concurring with a bad life, is only to den 

Chriſt with a greater ſolemnity. 

Teſtimony is the argument; and, if fair pry. 
bilities of reaſon concur with it, this argument hah 
all the ſtrength it can have. Tilke, 


6. To contribute to one common exert 


with joint power, 
When outward cauſes cencur, the idle are ſroneh 
ſeized by this infection. Collier on the Slew, 


Concu'RRENCE. 1. F [fro 
Cow cu RREN CY. 1 / UM concur] 


1. Union; aſſociation; conjunction. 
We have no other meaſure but our own igen, 
with the concurrence of other probable reaſons, u 
perſuade us. 7 Lich, 
2. Agreement; act of joining in ary er 
hen, or meaſures. | 
Their concurrence in perſuaſion, about ſome ma. 
terial points belonging to the ſame polity, is not 
ſtrange. . . © | Hooker, Preface 
The concurrence. of the peers in that fury, can be 
imputed to the irreverence the judges were in, 
: Clarenden, 
Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univerid 
concurrence of nobles and people. 


Swift on the Diſſent. in Athens and Rent, 
3. Combination of many agents or ci. 


cumſtances. 
Struck with theſe great concurrences of things, 
Colon. 
He views our behaviour in every concurrence 0! 
affairs, and ſees us engage in all the poſſibilities cf 
action. Addijon's Sprfatns 
4. Aſſiſtance; help. 
From theſe ſublime images we collect the pre- 
neſs of the work, and the neceſſity of the divine 
concurrence to it. : Rieger 
5. Joint right; equal claim. | 
A biſhop might have officers, if there was 4 cer · 
currency of juriſdiction between him and the arch 
deacon. Alf. 
Cox cu RR ENT. adj. [from concur.] 


1. Acting in conjunction; agreeing in ne 
ſame act; contributing to the {ans 
event ; concomitant in agency. . , 

I join with theſe laws the perſonal preſence 
the king's ſon, as a concurrent cauſe of this re . 
mation. | Davies on Ireland, 
For, without the concurrent conſent of all theſe 
three parts of the legiſlature, no ſuch law is : 5 
be made. f : 0 
This ſole vital faculty is not ſufficient to mm 
minate noxious humours to the periphery, _—_ 
the animal faculty be concurrent with It @ b 
the fibres with animal ſpirits. Harv 
All combin'd, : 
Your beauty, and my impotence of mind; : 
And his concurrent flame, that blew my fre; 
For ſtill our kindred ſouls had one dope rale 
2. Conjoined ; aſſociate; concomitant. : 
There is no difference between the _— 
echo and the iterant, but the quickne's or _—_ 
of the return. 


That 
Concu't RENT. 2. /- [from concur ] ow 
which concurs ; moans wool 
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eeſſary concur? ny. and faculties. 
be diſpatched 5 time, indus Decay of Piety, 


© The at of ſhaking 3 281tation; treme- 
ficken. eat ringing of bells, in popu | 
ebe liered that great ringing of bells, in popu- 
2 "bath 4 ipated peſtilent air; which 
8 be from the conculſion of the air. i 
17 Bacon's Natura! Hiſtory. 
x on the heaving tide 


| to the iſland's fide. 
Rolbd back the veſſel to es de 
, The ſtate of being ſhaken. 


want not inſtances of ſuch an univerſal 
_— hole globe, as muſt needs imply 


The ſtrong crc uſſio 


:n of the W 
Rs of the whole abyſs. ; 
| Wodzward's Natural Hiftery. 


Coxcu'ss1 VE. adj. [concufſus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the power or quality of ſhaking, 

; CONDE'MN. v. a. [ condemns, Latin.] 
1. To find guilty; to doom to puniſh- 
ment: contrary to ab/alve. 

My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 


ry tale condemns me for a villain. 
_m——y Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Is he found 9 ER . 

3, truly, is he, and condemn'd upon 't. 
cpa 7 Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Confidered as a judge, it condemns where it ought 
to abſolve, and pronounces abſolution where it 
ought to condemns Fiddes's Sermons. 

2, It has zo before the puniſhment. 

The ſon of man ſhall be betrayed unto the 

ſcribes, and they ſhall condemn him to death. 
Matt. xx. 18. 


ninal: contrary to approve, 
Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtar 
When all that is within him does co 1 
Klelf for being there? Sbaleſpearès Macketh. 


diaed in the ruelle. Dryden Mneid, Preface. 
He who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an 
1:3ary, will ſcarce be ſo juſt as to condemn himſelf 
for it. c Locke. 
They who approve my conduct in this particular, 
re much more numerous than thoſe who condemn 
if, Spectalor. 
4. To fine. wo | 


ſalem, and condemned the land in an hundred ta- 
lents of ſilver. x 2 Chronicles. 
„Jo ſhew guilt by contraſt. 5 

The righteous that is dead ſhall condemn the un- 
' godly which are living. 


Blameable ; culpable. | 
He commands to deface the print of a cauldron | 


alle ſuperſti tion. 
, „ . 
WNDEMNA TION. z. /. | condemnatio, La- 
in.] The ſentence by which any one is 
doomed to puniſhment ; the act of con- 
demning ; 
re is therefore now no condemnation to them. 
R ; Romans, viil. 
ebf MRA TOR. adj, 


aſing a ſentence of condemnation, or 
of cenſure, | 


, * paſſes the firſt condemnatory ſentence, 
x Aa de with all thoſe diſorders to which he 
. ſe, 1 Government of the Tongue. 
EMNER, u. J. [from condemn.] A 
amer ; a cenſurer; a cenfor. 
Zome few are the only refuſers and condemn 


of 


CONCUSSION. =/7 [concaſfo, Late] | 


1, Tocenſure ; to blame; to declare cri- | 


; Wiſdom iv. 16. 
(oxve'MxaBLE. adj.« [from condemn] | 


in ahes; which ſtrictly to obſerve, were condemn- 
Brown, 4 


incendiary in a popular tumult, who |, 


| Corpr"nsaBLe. adj, [from — 
That which is capable of condenſation; 


The poet, who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is cor- | - 


And the king of Egypt put him down at Jeru- | 


the tate of being condemned. | - | 
Cox oENSER. 2. /; [from 
[from condemn.] | 


n 
8 


Kt catholick kractice. Tayler”s Wortby Commun. | 


To CONDENSATE. v. a. [condenſo, Latin.] 


To ConDE'NSATE. v. n. To grow thicker. 
ConDE'NSATE, adj. Icondenſatus, Latin. ] 


Cox pENSATT ION. 2. / [from conden/ate.] 


were ſhorter in hot weather than in cold. 


To CONDE NSE. v. a. [conden/ſo, Latin.] 


To Cox DENSE. v. . To grow cloſe and 
weighty; to withdraw its parts into a 


Cox DRETNSIT Y. 2. , [from condenſe. The 
ſtate of —_ condenſed ; condenſation. ; 


ConDers. 1. . [conduive, French. 


c oN ; 


that which can be drawn or compreſſed 
into a narrower compaſs. ; | 
This agent meets with reſiſtance im the move. 
able; and not being in the utmoſt extremity of 
denſity, but condenſable yet further, every reſiſtance 
works ſomething upon the mover to condenſe it. 

| Digby on the Soul. 


To condenſe ; to make thicker. 


Made thick ; condenſed; compreſſed in- 
to leſs ſpace. . 
Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or 
condenſate, moſt white, as it appeareth by the hail 
and ſnow. Peacham. 


The act of thickening any body, or 
making it more groſs and weighty : op- 
polite to raręfuction. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved, that 
water, by condenſaticn, may become earth ; the 
fame reaſon teacheth, that earth, rarefied, may 
become water. Raleigb's Hiſtory. 

By water-glaſſes the account was not regular; 
for, from attenuation and condenſation, the hours 


Brawn's Fulgar Errours. 

The ſupply of its moiſture is by rains and ſnow, 
and dews and condenſation of vapours, and perhaps 
by ſubterraneous paſſages. Bentley. 


To make any body more thick, cloſe, 
and weighty ; to drive or attract the 
parts of any body nearer to each other ; 
to inſpiſſate: oppoſed to rare/y. 

Moving in ſo high a ſphere, he muſt needs, as 
the ſun, raiſe many envious exhalations; which, 
condenſed by a popular odium, were capable to 
cloud the brighteſt merit. King 

Some lead their youth abroad, while tome cen- 


denſe 
Their liquid tore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Such denſe and ſolid ftrata arreſt the vapour at 
the ſurface of the earth, and collect and condenſe it 
there, 5 . Weoadward. 


narrow compaſs. | 
The water falling from the upper parts of the 
cave, does preſently there condenſe into little ſtones. 
 Boyle's Scept. Cbym. 


All vapours, when they begin to condenſe and | 


coaleſce into ſmall parcels, become firſt of that 
bigneſs whereby azure muſt be reflected, before 
they can conſtitute other colours, Newton's Opticks. 


| ConDENSE. adj. from the verb.] Thick; 


denſe; condenſated; cloſe; maſly ; 
weighty. | 
They colour, ſhape, and ſize 
Aſſume, as lies them beſt, condenſe or rare. Milt. 
They might be ſeparated without conſociating 
into the huge condenſe bodies of planets. 
RT Bentley's Sermons. 


| condenſe.) A 
ſtrong metalline veſſel, wherein to crowd 
the air, by means of a ſyringe faſtened 
thereto, Quincy. 


denſeneſs; denſity. 

Such as ſtand upon High places near the ſea 
coaft, at the time of herring fiſhing, to make figns 
to the fiſhers which way the ſhole paſſeth, which 


1 


Charles. | 


| 


L 


| 
Cox DbIMENT. 2. /. [condimentum, Latin. Þ 


may better appear to ſuch as ſtand upon ſome high 
| | | 


| op) 
5 
© 
F 


S ON 


eliff, by a kind of blue colour that the fi ſh cauſeth 
in the water, than ta thoſe in the ſhips. Theſe be 
likewiſe called Buers, by likelihood of the French 
Buyer, exclamare, and halkers. Covell, 

7o CONDESCEND. . =. [conde/cendre, 
Fr. from condeſcendo, Latin. 


1. To depart from the privileges of ſu- 
periority by a voluntary ſubmiſſion; to 


fink willingly to equal terms with infe - 
riours; to ſooth by familiarity. 
This method carries a very humble and conde- 


ending air, when he that inftrufts ſeems to be the 


enquirer. Watts. 
2. To conſent to do more than mere juſtice 
can require. | 2 f 
Spain's mighty monarch, 
In gracious clemency does condeſcend, 
On theſe conditions, to become your friends 
| Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
He did not primarily intend to appoint this way; 
but condeſcended to it, as accommadate to their pre- 
ſent ſtate. | | Tillotfons 
3. To ſtoop; to bend; to yield; to ſub- 
mit; to become ſubject. 
Can they think me ſo broken, ſo debas'd, 
With corporal ſervitude, that my mind ever 
Will condeſcerd to ſuch abſurd commands? Milton. 
Nor ſhall my reſolution | 
Diſarm itſelf, nor condeſcend to parly 
With fooliſh hopes. Denham”s Sopbye. 
ConDESCE'NDENCE. . ſ. [condeſcendauce, 
French.] Voluntary ſubmiſſion to a ſtate 


of equality with inferiours. 


CoONDESCE'NDINGLY. adv. | from conde- 


ſcending.] By way of voluntary humilia- 
tion ; by way of kind cenceſſion. 


We condeſcendingly made Luther's works umpires- 


in the controverſy. Atterbury . 

ConDESCENS1ON. 2. / [from cendeſcend.] 
Voluntary humiliation ; deſcent from ſu- 
periority ; voluntary ſubmiſſion to equa- 
lity with inferiours. 

It forbids pride, and ambition, and vain glory; 
and commands humility, and modeſty, and cende- 
ſeenſion to others. | Tillotſen. 

Courteſy and cendeſcenſion is an happy quality, 
which never fails to make its way into the good 
opinion, and into the very heart; and allays the 


envy which always attends a high ſtation. 
: Atterbury's Sarmonss 


Raphael, amidft his tenderneſs, ſhews ſuch a dig- 
nity and condeſcenſon in all his behaviour, as are 
ſuitable to a ſuperiour nature. iſon. 

Cox DbESCETNSIVE. adj. [from condęſcend.] 
Courteous; willing to treat with infe- 
riours on equal terms; not haughty ; 
not arrogant, | 

CONDYGN. adj. ¶ condignus, Latin. ] 
Worthy of a perſon ; ſuitable ; deſerv- 
ed; merited : it is always uſed of ſome- 
thing deſerved by crimes.. 

Unleſs it were a bloody murtherer,, 


I never gave them condign puniſhment.. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VE. 


Confider who is your friend, he that would have 
brought him to condign punithment, or he that 
has ſaved him. | 

ConDi'6xxE88. 1. . | from condign.] Suits 
ableneſs ; agreeableneſs to deſerts, Dict. 
Coy DbrGNLY. adv. | from condign.] De- 
ſeryedly ; according to merit. Dic. 


Seafoning ; ſauce ; that which excites 
the appetite by a pungent taſte. 

As tor radiſh and the like, they are for condi- 
ments, and not for nouri ſnhment. Bacon's Nat. Hiffs. 


Many things are ſwallowed by animals rather for 


condiment, guſt, or medicament, than any ſubſtan- 
tial nutriment. 
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Cox piserLE. u. /. [condiſcipulus, Lat.]. 
4 A ſchoolfellow. | | 
25 CO'NDITE. v. a. [condio, Lat.] To 
pickle; to preſerve by ſalts or aroma- 
k ticks. 1 
Much after the ſame manner as the ſugar doth, 
in the conditing of pears, quinces, and the like. 
| Grew's Muſeum. 
The moſt innocent of them are but like con- 
 dited or pickled muſhrooms, which, carefully cor- 
reed, may be harmleſs, but can never do good. 
| "Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Co'nniTEMENT. . , from condite.] A 
compoſition of conſerves, powders, and 
Apices, in the form of an eleQuary. D:@, 


'CONDITION. 2. / | condition, Fr. condi- 
: rio, Lat.; : : 1 
1. Quality; that by which any thing is 
denominated youu er bad, 
A rage, whoſe heat hath this condition, 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 
Shakeſpeare's King Joln. 
. Attribute; accident; property: 
The king is but a man: the violet ſme'ls, the 
element ſhews, to him as to me: all his ſenſes have 
but human conditions. Shakeſpeare. 
It ſeemed to us a conditian and property of Divine 
Powers and Beings, to be hidden and unſeen to 
others. Bacon. 
They will be able to conſerve their properties 
unchanged in paſſing through ſeveral mediums; 
which is another condition of the rays of light. 
| Newton's Opticks. 
3. Natural quality of the mind; temper 3 
temperament; complexion. © 
The child taketh moſt of his nature of the 
mother, befides ſpeech, manners, and inclination, 
which are agrecable to the conditions of their mo- 
thers. Spenſer on Ireland. 
The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been but 
raſh: now muſt we look, from his age, to receive 
not alone the imperfections of long engrafted con- 
ditions, but the unruly waywardneſs that infirm and 
cholerick years bring with them. Shakeſpeare. ; 
4. Moral quality; virtue or vice. j 
Jupiter is hot and moiſt, temperate, modeſt, 
honeſt, adventurous, liberal, mercitul, loving, and 
faithful; that is, giving theſe inclinations: and 
therefore thoſe ancient kings, beautified with theſe 
conditions, might be called thereafter Jupiter. | 
Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
Socrates eſpouſed Xantippe only for her extreme 
ill conditions, above all of that ſex. South. 


5. State; external circumſtances, 
. To us all, 
That fee! the bruiſes of the days before, 
And ſuffer the condition of theſe times 
To lay an heavy and unzqual hand 
Upon our humours. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It was not agreeable unto the condition of Para- 
diſe, and ſtate of innocence. Brown's Pulg. Err. 
Eſtimate the greatneſs of this mercy by the con- 
ditian it finds the finner in, when God vouchſafes 
it to them. Sauth's Sermous. 
Did we perfectly know the ate of oer-own con- 
dition, and what was moſt proper for us, we might 
have reaſon to conclude our prayers not heard, if 
not anſwered. Wake's Preparation. 
This is a principle adapted to every paſſion and 
Faculty of our nature, to every ſtate and condition 
ef our life. | Rogers. 
J3ome deſponding people take the kingdom to be 
in no condition of encouraging ſo numerous a breed 
of beggars. Swvift. 
Condition, circumſtance, is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject as in king. 


Pepe's Efſay on Man. 
Jam, in my conditien, 


x A prince, Miranda. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 
The king himſelf met with many entertain- 


J 


4 


4 


ments, at the charge of particular men, which had 


— 
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been rately practiſed till then by the perſons of the 
| beſt condition. 5. 5; > Giarondws 
7. Stipulation ; terms of compact. 
Condition! 
What rondition can a treaty fin 
I' th? part that is at mercy ? 
I yield upon condit ins. We give none : 
To traitors : ſtrike him down. B. Fonſon's Cataline. 
He could not defend it above ten days, and muſt 
then ſubmit-to the worſt conditions the rebels were 
like to grant to his perſon, and to his religion. 
_ Clarendon, 
Many are apt to believe remiſſion of fins, but 
they believe ĩt without the condition of repentance. 


4 2 5 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


f r. 
Thoſe barb' rous pirates willingly receive © 
Conditions, ſuch as we are pleas'd to give. Valler. 


Make our conditions with yon captive king.— 
Secure me but my ſolitary cell; - eas; 
*Tis all I aſk him. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


8. The writing in which the terms of agree- 


ment are compriſed ; compact; bond. 


Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond; and in a merry ſport, 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum or ſums as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated. + Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


To Cox DI TIOR. v. x. [from the noun.] 
To make terms ; to ſtipulate. 
It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that 
Saturn ſhould put to death all his male children. 
| x Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
Small towns, which ſtand Riff till great ſhot 
Enforce them, by war's law condition not. Donne. 
*Tis one thing, J muſt confeſs, to condition for a 
good office, and another thing to do it gratis. 
L' Eftrange. 
-ConD1'TIONAL. adj. [from condition.] 
1. By way of ſtipulation ; not abſolute; 
made with limitations; granted on par- 


ticular terms. 1 


For the uſe we have his expreſs commandment, 
for the effect his conditiznal promiſe ; ſo that, with- 
out obedience to the one, there is of the other no 
aſſurance. | Hooker. 
Many ſcriptures, though as to their formal terms 
they are abſolute, yet as to their ſenſe they are con- 
ditional. . | South. 

This ſtrict neceſſity they ſimple call; 

Another ſort there is conditiznal. Dryden's Fables. 
2, [In grammar and logick.] Expreſſing 
ſome condition or ſuppoſition, 


Convi'TIONAL. 7. from the adjective.] 


A limitation. A word not now in uſe. 
He faid, if he were ſure that young man were 
king Edward's ſon, he would never bear arms againſt | 
him. This caſe ſeems hard, both in reſpe& of the 

conditional, and in reſpect of the other words. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
ConDITIONALITY. 2. , [from condi- 
| tional.) The quality of being condi- 
tional; limitation by certain terms. 
And as this clear propoſal of the promiſes may 


inſpirit our endeavours, {> is the conditicnality moſt |. 


efficacious to neceſſitate and engage them. 
Decay of Piety. 
ConDi TIONALLY. adv. | from condi- 
tional.) With certain limitations ; on 
particular terms; on certain ſtipulations. | 
1 here entail 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs för ever; 
Conditicnally, that here thou take an oath 
To ceaſe tkis civil war. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
A falſe apprehenſion underſtands that poſitively, 
which was but conditionally expreſſed. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
We ſee large preferments tendered to him, but 
conditionally, upon his doing wicked offices : con- 
ſcience ſhall here, according to its office, interpoſe 
and proteſt, South. 


| 


* 


CON 


ConDi'TIONARY, adj, If 
2 4. ® rom 3 
Stipulated. . b ende | 
Would God in mercy gif, FORE Duel 
gs Penſe with it z; yy C 
ditionary, yet we could not be happy 2 Having { 
a natu qualification for heaven, rh, + 8 tf 
To ConDYTIONATE, v. a. [from 2 | ing 8 
tion.] To qualify; to repulate, agen hacks 
That ivy ariſeth but where it may be fag, and conduit 
we cannot aſcribe the ſame unto any a e Thoſe m 
in, which ſuſpends and condirimares it; . and of the 
3 Brown's Viigar Þ mirably ord 
ConpDi"TIONATE. adj, [from the * | of all thing 
Eſtabliſhed on certain terms or ms None of 
tions, | ; . 
That which is miftaken to be panic, 3 
abſolute, duly underitood, is general, bu fe Ev 
tionate 3 and belongs to none who (hall not dert l 1 OY h 
the condition. Hang ug aper 
ConDI TIONED. adj. [from cod ] 
Having qualities or Properties pogd g oxpu'cl 
bad, Ble.] Thi 
The deareſt friend to me, the kinde man, end, 
The beſt condition'd. Shakeſp, Aerchor of Vain vpvcl 
To CONDO'LE. 2. ». [cun, Ly Sms 
To lament with thoſe that are in wit - ſorwar 
fortune; to expreſs concern for the ni. g An a&tio 


ſeries of others. It has cit before th 
perſon for whoſe misfortune we prot 


grief. It 1s oppoſed to conpratalat, 
Your friends would have cauſe to rejgice, ng 
than condole zvith you. | Ting 
I congratulate with the bea2s upon this hong 
done to their king; and muſt cordole with u; ypp 
mortals, who are rendered incapable of pa 


our countr, 


" 
| Thoſe pre 
which are 7 


ſoul, ate alſk 


Dur 
The qua 


our reſpects, Aal 1 mentio! 
of ; „ 
To Cod DO LE. v. a. To bewail with u. the ſmallne! 
other. | 0'NDUC 
I come not, Sampſon, to cond:/: thy chance, dadlrt, 
As theſe perhaps; yet with it had not been, Manage 
Though for no friendly intent. Milan, Agena. Young n 
Why ſhould our poet petition Iſis tor ler fi: tions, embr: 
delivery, and afterwards condele her miſcarciage? than they c 
8 Driin, conſideratio 
ConDo'LEMENT. 7. /. [| from condil.] How voi. 
Grief ; ſorrow ; mourning. 3 
| To perſexere Prei det 
In obſtinate condalement, is a courle But when v 
Of impious ſtubbornneſs, unman!y grief. 5 
5 Shakeſpeare's Hani, The act 
Cox DOC LENCE. 2. /. [condolance, Ft.] The a genera 
expreſſion of grief for the f of Laut o 
another; the civilities and meſſages of , Convoy 
friends upon any loſs or mi fortune. | "WOT 
The reader will excuſe this digrcition, oue if <p 
enn, Lais c Hduα 
way of condolence to my worthy bret. 4 
Conpo'LER. 7. J. [from condile.] One "RON 
that joins in lamentation for the müs- 1 
tunes of another. : aiverlaries, 
ConDona'”TION. 2. , | condonatis, Lit] The act 
5 5 3 ; D:3, 
A pardoning ; a forgiving * Go give ki 
To CONDU'CE. . u. [conduce, Lit.) 
promote an end; to contribute ; to ſerre 1 
to ſome purpoſe : followed by 4. 2 pointed, 
The boring of holes in that kind of wo, 4 boat by 
then laying it abroad, ſeemeth to cond## 7s mant ae 
* ; _— i ace, ! 
The means and preparations that may e * . add 
unto the enterprize. Bacen s He 555 ö 
Every man does love or hate things, accorcity Coy pu- 
as he apprehends them to conduce tc this 7 701 * 
contradict it. „ „Jo lead 
They may conduce to farther diſcoveries - om order to! 
pleting the theory of light. mw 1ikali fr 
To Conpu'ce. v. a. To _ [2 l point ye 
in order to ſhew the ai. 
In chi gen Tha found it in the 0 may tl 
In this ſenſe I have only foun Tn oy 
following paſlage. In this dee 
ö 1 . en · b 
He was ſent to cenduce hither the rina Far Touſher 
rictta Maria. Cox pp Pray rece 
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in g a ten 


dency to promote or forward : 
Vith 70- 


J both : 
As cl, is air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


tions of generations and corruptions, 

T7 © bein thereunto, are wiſely and ad- 

mirably ordered and contemporated by the 3 

, Ade. 

of all things. . e 
f theſe magnetical experiments are iu 

ere perpetual motion, though thoſe kind of 


11 oft conducible unto it. 
qualities ſeem m Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


| and of the c 


| Say } l 
3 his laws are in themſelves conducible to 
vice: 


the temporal intereſt of them that obſerve — 
oxDUCIBLENESS. 4. . [from conduct- 
%. The quality of contributing to any 
en d, . 3 | Dif . 
0 0UCLVE. adj. from conduce. | That 
which may contribute; having the power 
of forwarding or promoting: with 20. 

An action, however conducive to the good of 
gur country, will be repreſented as prejudicial to 
» Addiſon's Freeholder. 

Thoſe proportions of the good things of this life, 
which are moſt conſiſtent with the intereſts of the 
ſos! are alſo moſt conducive to our preſent felicity. 

| Rogers. 
xp cIVENESS. 2. J. [from conducive.) 
The quality of conducing. 

I mention ſome examples of the conducivereſs of 
the ſmallneſs of a body's parts to its fluidity. Boyle. 
ONDUCT. 2. / [ conduit, Fr. con and 

dackut, Lat.] 
Management; economy. 

Young men, in the conduct and manage of ac- 
tions, embrace more than they can hold, ſtir more 
tan they can quiet, and fly to the end without 
conſideration of the means. Bacon. 

How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! 
What in the cendatt of our life appears 
do well defign'd, fo luckily begun, 

But when we have our With, we with undone ? 

Dryden's Juvenal. 
, The act of leading troops; the duty of 
a general, | 

C:ncu7 of armies Is a prince's art. 
Conroy; eſcorte; guard. 

f His majeſty, 
Ted ring my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed 
Luis ccndutt to convey me to the Tower, 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
| was aſhamed to aſk the king footmen and 
torlemen, aud conduct for ſafeguard againſt our 
acverſaries. ; 1 Eſdras. 
Tte act of convoying or guarding. 
Some three or four of you, 
G, give him courteous conduct to this place. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
A warrant by which a convoy 1s ap- 
pointed, or ſafety is aſſured. 
 Exatt behaviour; regular life. 

Though all regard for reputation is not quite 

las alice, it is ſo low, that very few think virtue 


aller. 


Cox pv“ ö each}. 
: „bu CT. w. a. [conduire, French. ] 
Io lead; to direct; to accompany, in 
order to ſhew the way. 
I thali grait conduct you to a hill fide, where I 
vil point you out the right path, | | 
Milton on Education. 
W thy pow'r, propitious ſtill to me, my 
ee my ſteps to find the fatal tree, 
A tdi deep foreſt! Dryden's Æneid. 
0 uſher, and to attend in civility, 
3. —_ them nobly, and conduct them 
ur preſencg, Shakeſtrare's Henry VIII. 


| [conducibilis, Latin.) | 
3. To manage; as, 20 conduct an affair. 
4. To head an army; a 


the medium which is-moſt propitious . 
tin. ] Hired; employe 


way by accompanying him. 


jour hath enjoined us a reaſonable ſer- 


2. The pipe or cock at which water is 


ad cd of abſolute neceſſity for preſerving it. 


CON 
Afcanius bids them be conductel in. JT 
Dryden: ned. 
to lead and order 
troops. . 25 
Co N DU TI TTroOUs. adj. * La- 
| d. for wages. 
The perſons were neither titularies nor perpetual 
curates, but intirely condut7itious, and removable at 
pleaſures +» Abyliffe. 
Conpu'cToR. 2. / [from conduct. ] | 
I. A leader; one who ſhews another the 


Shame of change, and fear of future ill; 
And zeal, the blind conductor of the will. Dryden. | 
2. Achief; a general. 
Who is conductor of his people? 
As tis ſaid, the baſtard ſon of Glo'ſter. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. A manager; a director. 

If he did not intirely project the union and 
regency, none will deny him to have been the chief 
conductor in both. Addiſon. 

4. An inſtrument to put up into the blad- 

der, to direct the knife in cutting for 
the ſtone. | ging. 

ConDu'cTRESS. 2. /. [from conduct. A 
woman that directs; directreſs. 

Co'nDuir. 2. /. [ conduit, French.] 

1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of 


waters; an aqueduct. | 

Water, in conduit pipes, can rife no higher 
Than the well head from whence it firſt doth 
ſpring. ' Davies. 
This face of mine is hid 
In ſap conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, | 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Shak. | 
God is the fountain of honour ; and the con- 
duit, by which he conveys it to the ſons of men, 
are virtuous and generous practices. South, 
Theſe organs are the nerves which are the con- 
duits to convey them from without. to their au- 


— 


dience in the brain. | Locke. 
Wiſe nature likewiſe, they ſuppoſe, 
Has drawn two conduits down our noſe. Prior, 


drawn, 
I charge and command, that the conduit run 
nothing but claret wine. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
ConDUPLICA'TION. 2. . | conduplicatio, 
Latin.] A doubling ; a duplicate. 
Cone. N. + xe. T A Bao zUzA®- 
471. Arxiſlotle.] A ſolid body, of which 
the baſe is a circle, and which ends 
in a point. | 
Cox EY. See Cony. 
To CONFA'BULATE. v. 2. [ confabulo, 
Lat.] To talk eaſily or careleſsly toge- 
ther; to chat; to prattle. 
ConFaBULA'TION. 2. . [ confabulatio, 
Lat.] Eaſy converſation; cheerful and 
careleſs talk. | 
Conra"BULATORY. adj. [from confabu- 
late.) Belonging to talk or prattle. 
CONFARREA'TION. 2. J. | confarreatio, 
Lat. from far, corn.] The ſolemniza- 
_ of marriage by eating bread toge- 
ther. „ 
By the am ient laws of Romulus, the wife was 
by confarreation joined to the huſband. 
| + Abpliffe's Parergon. 
To CO'NFECT. vv. a. [confectus, Latin. ] 
To make up into ſweetmeats ; to pre- 
ſerve with ſugar, It ſeems now corrupted 
into cormfit, el 
Co'nFECT. . / {om the verb.] A 
ſweetmeat. | _ 


Sg 


Conrs'cT10N. 1. . [ confetio, Jatin.] 
1. A preparation of fruit, or juice Fruit, 


CON 
At ſupper eat a pippin roaſted, and ſweetene 


with ſugar of roſes and carraway confer. 
: . Harvey on Conſumptions, 


with ſugar; a ſweetmeat. - | 
Haſt thou not learn'd me to preſerve ?. yea ſo, 
That our great king himſelf doth woo me oft- Yo, 
For my confectiont? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
They have in Turky and the Eaſt certain com- 
feSions, which they call ſervets, which are like to 
candied conſerves, and are made of ſugar and le- 
mons. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
He ſaw him devour fiſh and fleſh, ſwallow wines- 
and ſpices, cenfectiont and fruits of numberleſs 
ſweets and flayours. | Addiſon. 


2. An aſſemblage of different ingredients; 


a compoſition; a mixture. 
Of beſt things then, what world ſhall yield con- 
fection | 
To liken her? Sbaleſpeare. 
There will be a new confect᷑ion of mould, which 
perhaps will alter the ſeed. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


ConFE'CTIONARY. 7. / [from confection.] 


One whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats, 
Myſelf, 

Who had the world as my cenficrionary, : 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of 


| men 
At duty, more than I could frame employments. 
Shakeſpeare. 


ConFE'CTIONER. 2. . [from confe&ion.] 
One whoſe trade is to make confections 


or ſweetmeats. 
Nature's confectioner, the bee, 
Whoſe ſuckers are moiſt alchimy, 
The till of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 
Confectioners wake much uſe of whites of eggs. 
| Bayle. 6 
ConFEDERACY. 7. /. [confederation, Fr. 
fedus, Latin.) A league; a contract by 
which ſeveral perſons or bodies of men 
engage to ſupport each other ; union ; 
engagement; federal compact. 
What confederacy have you with the traitors ? 
Shaeſpeare's King Lear. 
Judas ſent them to Rome, to make a league of 
amity and confedrracy with them. 1 Macc. viii. 17. 
Virgil has a whole confederacy againſt him, and 
I muſt endeavour tv defend him. Dryden, 
The friendſhips of the world are oft 
Con federacies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure. Addiſon, 
An avaricious man in office is in confederacy + 
with the whole clan of his diſtrict, or depend- + 
ance ;z which, in modern terms of art, is called 
to live and let live. Swift. 


To CONFEDERATE. v. a. [ confederer, 


French.] To join in a league; to unite ; 


They were confederated with Charles's enemy. 
Knolles, 
With theſe the Piercies them confederate, 
And as three heads conjoin in one intent. Daniel. 


To CONFEDERATE, v. . To league; to 


unite in a league. 
. By words men come to know one another's 
minds; by thoſe they covenant and * 
| out b. 
It is a confederating with him to whom the ſa- 
crifice is offered. Atterbury. 


ConrFEDERATE. adj. I from the verb.] 


United in league. | 
For they have conſulted together with one con- 
ſent ; they are confederate againſt thee, 
| P/alm Ixxxlii. 5. 
All the ſwords | 


In Italy, and her confederate arms, 


Could not have made this peace. Shak. Coriolanut. 
While the mind of man looketh upon ſecond 
. cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in them, 


and go ay farther; but when it beholdeth the 
chain 
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CON a 


Chain of them confederate and linked together, it 
muſt need fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 
Oh race confed rate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er th* cluded rage of Jove!, 
8 +» Pope's Stutius. 
In a confeasrate war, it ought to be conſidered 
which party has the deepeſt ſhare in the * 
yt. 
Cox v RATE. 2. / [from the verb.] 
One whb. engages to ſupport another; 
an ally. 
Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 
b ES. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
We ſtill have freſh recruits in ſtore, 
If our confederates can afford us more. 
f Ef Dryden's Æneid. 
Conrerera TION. 2. / [ confederation, 
French. ] League; compact of mutual 


ſupport ; alliance. 
\>:The three princes enter into ſome ſtrict league 
and confederation amongſt themſelves. 
| Bacon: Henry VII. 
Nor can thoſe confederat ions or deſigns be durdble, 
when ſubjects make bankcrupt of their allegiance. | 
K King Churles. 
Jo CONFER. v. 7. 2 Lat. con- 
ferer, French.] To diſcourſe with ano- 
ther upon a ſtated ſubje& ; to ventilate 
any queſtion. by oral diſcuſſion; to con- 
verſe ſolemnly; to talk gravely toge- 
ther; to compare ſentiments. 8 8 
Vou will hear us confer of this, and by an au- 
ricular aſſurance have your ſatisfaction. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Reading makes a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man; and therefore, if 
@ man write little, he had need have a great me- 
mory; if he'confer little, he had need have a pre- 
ſent wit; and, if he read little, he had need have 
much cunning, to ſeem to know that he doth not. 
Bacon. 
When they had commanded them to go aſide out 
ef the council, they conferred among themſelves. 
. Act; » iv. 1 5 · 
He was thought to confer with the Lord Cole- 
peper upon the ſubject; but had ſome particular 
thoughts, upon which he then conferred with no- 
body. Clarendon. 
The Chriſtian princeſs in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn'd philoſophers ; 
Whom with 1uch eloquence ſhe does perſuade, 
That they are captives to her reaſons made. 
„  Dryden's Tyrannic Love. 
To Cox TER. v. a. | 
1. To compare; to examine by compariſon 
with other things of the ſame kind. 
The words in the eighth verſe, conferred with 
the ſame words in the twentieth, make it manifeſt. 
Raleigb. 
If we confer theſe obſervations with others of the 
like nature, we may find cauſe to rectify the gene- 
ral opinion. Boyle. 
Pliny conferring his authors, and camparing their 
works together, tound thoſe that went before tran- 
ſcribed by thoſe that followed. Brawn. 
2. To give; to beſtow : with ox before 
him who receives the gift. 
Reſt to the limbs, and quiet I confer | 
On troubled minds. Waller. 
. The conferring this honour upon him would in- 
creaſe the credit he had. Clarendon, 
Coronation to a king, confers no royal authority 
upon him. . Scuth. 
There is not the leaſt intimation in ſcripture 
of this privilege conferred upen the Roman church. 
Tillotſon. 
Thou conferreſt the benefits, and he receives 
wem 3 the firit produces love, and the laſt ingra- 
titude. Arbutbnot's Hiftory of John Bull, 


| 3. To contribute; to conduce : with zo. | 


F VN 


by 


of the union. 


| refiing together, doth much confer te the e 


lanuille. 


1. The act of converling on ſerious ſub- 
jects; formal diſcourſe ; oral diſcuſſion 
of any queſtion ns: 
I ſhall grow fkilfal in country matters, if I have 
often conference-with your ſervants Sidnty. 
Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal 
and piety moveth to be inſtructors of others by 
conference; ſometime of them it is taught, whom 
the church hath called to the public, either reading 
thereof; or interpreting. Hooker. 
What paſſion hangs theſe weights upon my 
tongue! : 
I cannot ſpeak to her; yet ſhe urg'd conference. 
2 | Shakeſpeare. 
2. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing 
ſome point by perſonal debate. 


3. Compariſon ; examination of different 


things by compariſon of each with other. 
Our ditigence muſt ſearch out all helps and fur- 


| therances, which ſcriptures, councils, laws, and 


the mutual conference of all men's collections and 
| obſervations, may afford. Hocker. 
The conference of theſe two places, containing ſo 
excellent a piece of learning as this, expreſſed by 
ſo worthy a wit as Tully's was, muſt necds bring 
on pleaſure to him that maketh true account of 
learning. Aſcham's Scl oolmaſter. 
Cox FERRER. 2. / [ from confer.} 
1. He that converſes. 
2. He that beſtows. | 
To CONFE'SS. v. a. [confefſer, Fr. con- 
fiteor, confeſſum, Latin. 
1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a 
failure, 
He doth in ſome ſort confeſs it. If it be con- 
f#ſſed, it is not redreſſed. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Human faults with human grief confeſs ; 


"Tis thou art chang'd. } Prior. 


| 2. It has of before the thing confeſſed, 


when 1t 15 uſed reciprocally, 
Con fes thee freely of thy fin ; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove nor choke the ſtrong conception. 
: Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
3. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſcience 
to the prieſt, in order to repentance and 
pardon. 
If our fin be only againft God, yet to confeſs it 
to his miniſter may be of good ufe. | 
a Wake's Preparation for Death, 
4+ It is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Our beautiful votary took the opportunity of 
confeſſing herſelf to this celebrated father. 
: ; Addiſon's Spectator. 
5. To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, as 
a prieſt. | 
6. To own; to avow ; to profeſs ; not to 
deny. 3 
Whoſoe ver therefore ſhall confeſs me before men, 
him will I confeſs alſo before my Father which is in 
heaven; but whoſcever ſhall deny me before mer, 
him will I alſo deny before my Father which is in 
heaven. Matt. x. 3a, 33+ 
7. To grant; not to diſpute. 
If that the king 
Have any way your good deſerts forgot, 
Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, | 
He bids you name your griefs. Shakeſpeare. 
They may have a clear view of good, great and 
confeſſed good, without being concerned, if they can 
make up their happineſs without it. Locke. 
8. To ſnew; to prove; to atteſt. | 
Tall thriving trees confe/s'd the fruitful mold; 
The redd'ning apple ripens here to gold, 
| Pope*s Odyſſey. 


Co'nrerENCE. u. ſ. [conference, French.]. 


: | Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneſſed 1 ql 


| 1. 


WI n 
e 8 
* 


con. 
ſenſe, by way of introduction, 
Emi av form N = ths 
mu CO Si was 5 
— bene of mem — 


* o Cd ESS. v. 1. To — 
to difcloſe j to reveal: as, 
K the prieft to confeſs. 
ONFE SSEDLY. adv. | from «© 
Avowedly; malfpucabl) dnl 
Labour is confefſedly a great part of the = 
and therefore no wonder if men fly from : 
Great geniuſes, like great miniſters, 


are confeſſedly the firſt in the commony ; 
ters, muft be envied and calumniat "AY 


Pope's er Har 
ConFE'ss10N. 2. . [from — . 
1. The acknowledgment of à crime; d 
diſcovery of one's own guilt, 
Your engaging me firſt in this adventyrs of th 
Moxa, and deſiring the ſtory of it from me is like 
giving one the torture, and then aking his as 
Hfſors which is hard uſage. Tel 
2. The act of diſburdening the conſciency 
to a prieſt. 
You will have little opportunity to pradif 
a confeſſion, and ſhould — * 
of it by a due performance of it to Gd. 
Wake's Preparatiin fir Dat, 
3. Profeſſion ; avowal. | 


. = 
he Poe 


Mon & | I Tim, vi, 1 
f there be one amongſt the fair'ſt of Greece, 
That loves his miſtreſs more than in cf, 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth 
In other arms than hers ; to him this challeny, 
» : Shateſpean, 
4. A formulary in which the articles al 
faith are compriſed. 
Conre'ssI0nAL. u. J. [French.] The 
ſeat or box in which the confeſſor ſits u 


hear the declarations of his penitents, 

In one of the churches I ſaw a pulpit and g. 
fefſional, very finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli, 

Audi a lf. 
ConFE'sSIONARY. 2. . [ confeſſoraim, 
Fr.] The confeſſion- chair or ſeat, vier 
the prieſt ſits to hear confeſſions. Di, 

ConrFE's5OR. 1. J. [confeſſeur, French.] 
One who makes profeſſion of his fit 
in the face of danger, He who dies fr 
religion, is a martyr ; he who ſuffers ivr 


it, 1s a confeſſor. | 
The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is fh ct. 
thodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queitionce without 
danger to our religion, which hath bee? ſex 

with the blood of ſo many martyr: and c. 
| Bacor's Advice tei 
Was not this an excellent confer 3 2 | 
not a martyr, in this cauſe ? Sealing ic 
The patience and fortitude of a martyr ot ff 
feſſer lie concealed in the fouriſhing {mes 't 
0 riſtianity. ; Addiſon's Saia 
It was the aſſurance of a reſurrection ds 


= qaro oh, A. 
patience to the confeſſor, and courage t oh 


Fever, 
tyr. . 
2. He that hears confeſſions, and preſcribes 
rules and meaſures of penitence. 
See that Claudio 
Be executed by nine to-morrow Morning” | 
Bring him his confeſſor, let him be prepar pee” 
For that 's the utmoſt of his pilgtimas e. ©t 
II you find any fin that lies heavy ff - 
diſburthen yourſelf of it into the boſom my 
cenfeſſor, who ſtands between God and you vey 
for you. | 2 
One muſt be truſted ; and he thought her tity 
As paiſing prudent, and a parlous Wit! 


| con 


F 
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CON 


confeſſes his crimes. 


Dig. 


3. He who 


nown 3 
But wherefore ſhoulg' 


rfidious author ſtands con 9 
1 me has traduc'd me. Roxwe's Royal Conv. 


. adv, | from confeſi.] Un- 
evidently; without doubt or 


ek, 


apparent. 


Sine 
Thi 
Coxrx'sTL I 
diſputably A 
ent. 
_—_— to that principle which is con 7250 
relominant in our nature. Decay of Piety. 
ConFi'CIENT. adj, [ conficiens, Lat.] That 


cauſes or procures ; effective. Die, 


7 ANT. 7. 2 [ confident, French. ] 
bo perſon truſted with private affairs, 


mmonly with affairs ot love. ; | 
= tin fi his billet-doux, and intruſted 
it to his confidarte Arbuthnot and Pope. 


7; CONFIDE. v. #. [confide, Latin. ] To 
truſt in; to put truſt in. 


He atone won't betray, in whom none will con- 
5 Congreve. 
Nek 


Co'nFIDENCE. 2. . [confidentia, Latin.] 
|, Firm belief of another's integrity or 


yeracity ; reliance. 
Society is built upon truſt, and truſt upon confi- 
d:nce of one another's integrity. South, 
2. Truſt in his own abilities or fortune; 
ſecurity : oppoſed to d jection or timidity. 
Alas, my lord, 
Vour wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence: 
Do not go forth to-day, Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
His times being rather proſperous than calm, 
had raiſed his confidence by ſucceſs. Bac. Hen. VII. 
He hal an ambition and vanity, and. a confidence 
ia himſelf, which ſometimes intoxicated, and tranſ- 
ported, and expoſed him. Clarendon. 
3. Vitious boldneſs ; falſe opinion of his 


own excellencies : oppoſed to modeſty, 
Theſe fervent reprehenders of things eſtabliſhed 
by publick authority, are always confident and 
bold-ſpirited men; but their confidence, for the 
mot part, ri{eth from too much credit given to 
their own wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom 
fre: from errors. Hooker, Dedicaticn. 
4. Conſciouſneſs of innocence ; honeſt bold- 
neſs ; firmneſs of integrity. 
Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have 
we c:nfidence towards God. 1 John, lil. 21. 
he mercitul unto them which have not the cen- 
farce of good works. 2 Eſd. viii. 36. 
Juſt confidence, and native righteouſneſs, 
And honour, Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, 
;. That which gives or cauſes confidence, 
boldneſs, or ſecurity. 
Co'NFIDENT, adj. [from confide.] 
1. Aſſured beyond doubt. 
He is fo ſure and confident df his particular elec- 
ton, as to reſoive he can never fall. | 
; Hammond on Fundamentali. 
I am confident, that very much may be done 
towards the improvement of philoſophy. Bayle. 
2, Foſitive ; affirmative ; dogmatical : as, 
a confident talker. = 


J Secure of ſucceſs; without fear of miſ- 
carriage. | 


Both valiar.t, as men deſpiſing death; both 
Senjdent, as unwonted to be overcome. Sidney. 
Douglas and the Hotſpur, both together, 
Are c;nfidert againſt the world in arms. ; 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Be not confident in a plain way. Eccl. xxxii. 21, 
People forget how little they know, when they 
$70 confident upon any preſent ſtate of things. 
: South, 


4 Without ſuſpicion ; truſting without 


Imits. 


ö oetical word for con- 
2 acknowledged; 


| 


Vor. I. : | 6-2 


CON 


He, true knight, * | 


No leſſer of her honour confident, 
Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ring. 
| Sbaleſpare's Cymbeline. 
Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee. 
| Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
5-Bold to a vice; elated with falfe opi- 


nion of his own excellencies ; impudent. 


Co'nFiDENT. z. J [from confide.] One 
truſted with ſecrets. _ 
If ever it comes to this, that a man can ſay of 
his confident, he would have deceived me, he has 
- ſaid enough. Seuth, 
You love me for no other end, 
But to become my confident and friend; 
As ſuch, I keep no ſecret from your fight, 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Co'nFIDENTLY. adv. [from confident.] 
1. Without doubt; without fear of miſ- 
carriage. 
We ſhall not be ever the leſs likely to meet 
with ſucceſs, if we do not expect it too confidently. 


: Atterbury. 
2. With firm truſt. 


The maid becomes a youth; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden. 
3- Without appearance of doubt ; without 
ſuſpecting any failure or deficiency ; 
poſitively ; dogmatically. 
Many men leaft of all know what they them- 
ſelves moſt confidently boaſt. Ben Jonſon. 
It is ſtrange how the ancients took up experi- 
ments upon credit, and yet did build great matters 
upon them: the obſervation of ſome of the beſt 
of them, delivered confidently, is, that a veſſel filled 
with athes will receive the like quantity of water as 
if it had been empty; this is utterly untrue. Bacon. 
Erery fool may believe, and pronounce confi- 
dcntly ; but wiſe men will conclude firmly. South. 


Co'nFIDENTNESS. 7. , [from confident. 
Favourable opinion of one's own pow- 
ers; aſſurance. DiF#. 


Cox rIGuRATION. 2. / [ configuration, 
French. ] 
1. The form of the various parts of any 


thing, as they are adapted to each other. 
The different effects of fire and water, which 
we call heat and cold, reſult from the ſo differing 
configuration and agitation of their particles, 
| Glanville's Scepfis. 
No other account can be given of the different 
animal ſecretions, than the different configuration 
and action of the ſolid parts. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
There is no plaſtick virtue concerned in ſhaping 
them, but the cenfiguratiens of the partples whereof 
they conſiſt. | Wocdꝛuard. 


2. The face of the horoſcope, according to 


the aſpects of the planets towards each 
other at any time. 


To ConFi GURE. v. a. [from figura, La- 


tin.] To diſpoſe into any form, by 
adaptation, 
Mother earth 
other members of the body, ſcattered and diſtin, 
at their full growth ; which coming together, ce- 
menting, and ſo cor figuring themſelves into human 
ſhape, made luſty men. Bentley's Sermons. 


CONFINE. . . [confinis, Lat. It had 
formerly the accent on the laſt ſyllable.] 
Common boundary; border; edge. 

Here in theſe confines ſlily have I lurk'd, 
To watch the waining of mine enemies. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
You are old: | 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The confines of the river Niger, where the ne- 
groes are, are well watered, Bacen. 


brought forth legs, arms, and | 


CON 
*T'was ebbing darkneſs, paſt the noon of night: 
And Phoſphor on the confines of the light. 

Drygen's Fables. 

The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of 
the ſan, is applicable to duration, where no motion 
was; as the idea of a foot, taken from bodies here, 
to diſtances beyond the confines of the world, where 
are no bodies. 3 Loctite, 
Cox INE. ag [confinis, Latin.] Border- 
ing upon ; 

ends; having one common boundary. 
To Cow FINE. v. n. To border upon; to 

touch on different territories, or regt - 

ons: it has with or on. 

: Half loſt, I ſeek | 
What readief path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine 2vith heav'n. Milton's Paradise Left. 

Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, 

Betwixt heay'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands 2 


place 
Con ning on all three. Dry der. 


To Cox FINE. v. a. [confiner, Fr. confinis, 


Latin.] 
1. To bound; to limit: as, he confines his 
ſubject by a rigorous definition. 
2, To ſhut up; to impriſon ; to immure ; 
to reſtrain within certain limits, 
Ill not over the threſhold. 
F, you cerfine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably : 
come, you muſt go viſit the good lady. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
I had been : 
As broad and gen' ral as the caſing air | 
But now I'm cabbin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in, 
| Shakeſpeare. 


3. To reſtrain ; to tie up to. 

Children, permitted the freedom of both hands, 
do oft times confine unto the left, and are not with- 
out great difficulty reſtrained from it. 

| Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

Make one man's fancies, or failings, corfiringy 
laws to others, and convey them as ſuch do their 
ſucceeders. | Boyle. 

Where honour or where conſcience does nut 

bind, 
No other tie ſhall ſhackle me; 
Slave to myſelf I will not be; 
Nor ſhal} my future actions be confin'd 
By my own preſent mind. Corvley, 

If the gout continue, I confine myſelf wholly to 
the milk diet. Temple. 

He is to conſine himſelf to the compaſs of num- 
bers, and the ſlavery of rhime. Dryden. 

Cox FIN ELESss. adj. [ from confine.] Bound- 
leſs; unlimited; unbounded; without 


end. 
Eſteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my corfinelsſs harms, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Cox FITNEMENT. 2. , [from confine.] Im- 


priſonment; incarceration; reſtraint of 


liberty. 
Our hidden foes 
Now joyful from their long confinement roſe, 
Dryden's Virgil. 


The mind hates reſtraint, and is apt to fancy 


itſelf under confinement when the fight is pent up. 
Addiſon. 


As to the numbers who are under reſtraint, 
people do not ſeem ſo much ſurpriſed at the con- 
fnement of ſome, as the liberty of others. Addiſon, 

Cox rINER. 2. . [from confine. 

1. A borderer; one that lives upon con- 
fines ; one that inhabits the extreme 
arts of a country. | 


The ſenate hath ſtirr'd up the conſiners. : 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 


Happy confiners you of other lands, 
Thar ſhift your ſoil. Daniel's Civil Wars 


2. A near neighbour. 


Though gladneſs and grief be oppoſite in na- 


ture, yet they are ſuch neighbours and confiners tn 
30 g arts 
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roggle; agony 3 P 


+ * ouching victories can make pre- 
bur eat fo feet 84 eaſy, but _— Fang 
wink = them. . 

g d conflict muſt accompliſh it! Rogers. 

_ He pane 8 

\ ugecual conflift then, as angels look 
— 4 —4 orgy s Summer. 

ConrFLUENCE. #- 4. [confluo, Latin.] 
The junction or union of ſeveral ſtreams. 

7 Nimrod, who uſurped dominion over the reſt, 

doun in the very confluence of all tho? rivers 

ch watered Paradiſe, Raleigb's Hift. of the Werld. 
the confluence of Tigris and 
Euphrates. Brerewood on Languages. 
in the veins, innumerable little rivulets have 
their cenfloence into the great vein, the common 
channel of the blood. Bentley. 

2. The act of crowding to a place. 


ſat 
hi 
+ Bazdet is beneath 


You ſez this confluence, this great flood of viſi- | 


tors. Shakeſpeare. 
Some come to make merry, becauſe of the con- 
ference of all for 5. : B acon. 
You had found by eee the _— all 

x ; and for all matters to yourlelt. 
TE n Villiers. 
3. A concourſe; a multitude crowded into 


one place, | 

This will draw a confluence of people from all 

parts of the country. Temple. 
4 Collection; concurrence. 

We may there be inſtructed how to rate all 
goods by thoſe that will concentre into the felicity 
we thall poſſeſs, which thall be made up of the cen- 
fuerce, perfection, and perpetuity of all true Joy 8. : 

| Foyle, 
CONFLUENT. adj. [ confluens, Latin. ] 
Running one into another; meeting. 
At length, to make their various currents one, 
The congregated floods together run: 
Theſe confluent ſtreams make ſome great river's 
head, . 
By ſtores ſtill melting and deſcending fed. 
Blackmore. 
Co vr ux. 2. , [confluxio, Latin. ] 
1. The union of ſeveral currents; con- 
courſe. 
Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, q 
Infe(t the ſound pine and divert his grain. Shak. 
2. Crowd; multitude collected. 

He quickly, by the general conflux and con- 
courſe ot the whole people, ſtreightened his quar- 
ters. Clarendon, 

To the gates caſt round thine eye, and ſee 
What conflux iſſuing forth, or ent ring in. Milton. 

Cox rox M. adj. [conformis, Latin.] Aſ- 
ſuming the ſame form; wearing the 
ſame form; reſembling. 
Variety of tunes doth difpoſe the ſpirits to va- 

niety ot paſſions conform unto them. 
: Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. | 
9: CONFORM. w. a. [ conformo, Latin, ] 


Toreduce to the like appearance, ſhape, | 


or manner, with ſomething elſe : with 
a 40. 


Then followed that moſt natural effect of con- 
forming one's ſelf to that which the did like. Sidney. 
The apoſtles did conform the Chriſtians, as 
much as might be, according to the pattern of the 
ews. 5 Hacker. 
Demand of them wherefore they conform not 
themſelves unto the order of the church * Hooker, 
„Cox ro u. w.z. To comply with; 

to yield: with 70. a . 

Among mankind fo few there are, 


6 0 will conform to philoſophick fare. Dryd, Juv. 
os MABLE, ag. [from conform. ] 
Having the ſame form; uſing the ſame 


manners; agreeing either i I 
| her in exterior or 
moral char 4 p 


Re ON [ 


If he attempt this _ change, with what la- 


CON 
The Gentiles were not made conſormabe unto 
the Jews, in that which was to ceaſe at the coming 
of Chritt, | | Hooker, 
2. It has commonly ro before that with 
which there is agreement. | 
He gives a reaſon cnfermable to the principles. 
r Afrbuthnot. 
3. Sometimes ævith, not improperly ; but 
to is uſed with the verb. 
The fragments of Sappho give us a taſte of her 
way of writing, perfectly conformable qwith that 
character we find of her. Addiſon's Spetater. 
4. Agreeable ; ſuitable ; not oppoſite ; 
conſiſtent. ' ; 
Nature is very conſonant and conformable to her- 
ſelf. F Nexoton. 
The productions of a great genius, with many 
lapſes, are preferable to the works of an inferiour 
author, ſcrupulouſly exact, and conformable to all 
the rules of correct writing. Addiſon. 
5 Compliant ; ready to follow directions; 
ſubmiſſive; peaceable; obſequious. 
I've been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all time to your will conformable. 
, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
For all the kingdoms of the earth to yield 
themſelves willingly conformable, in whatever ſhould 
be required, it was their duty. Hooker. 
Such deluſions are reformed by a conformable 
devotion, and the well-tempered zeal ot the true 
Chriſtian ſpirit. Spratt. 
ConrFo'RMABLY. adv. [from conformable.] 
With conformity; agreeably ; ſuitably : 
it has zo, | 
So a man obſerve the agreement of his own 
imaginatians, and talk conformably, it is all cer- 


tainty. Locke. 
IT have treated of the fex conformadly to this defi- 
nition. E Addijone 


ConFORMA' TION. 2. J. French; confor- 
matio, Lat.] 

1. The form of things, as relating to each 
other ; the particular texture and con- 
ſiſtence of the parts of a body, and their 
diſpoſition to make a whole : as, /ight of 
di fereut colours is reflected from bodies, ac- 
cording to their different conformation. * 

Varieties are found in the difterent natural 
ſhapes of the mouth, and ſeveral conformations of 
the organs. Helder. 

Where there happens to be ſuch a ſtructure and 
conformation of the earth, as that the fire may paſs 
freely into theſe ſpiracles, it then readily gets out. 

l NM vodavard's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or 
conformity, to any thing: with 20. | 

Virtue and vice, fin and holineſs, and the con- 

formation of our hearts and lives to the duties of 
true religion and morality, are things of more 
conſequence than the furniture of underſtanding, 

| Watts. 

Conro'RmMiIsST. #. / [from conform.] One 
that ws 1 with the worſhip of the 
church of England; not a diſlenter. 

. They were not both nonconformiſts, neither 
both conformiſts. | Dunton. 

Cox Fo RMIT Y. 2. from conform. 

1. Similitude; reſemblance; the ſtate of 
having the ſame character of manners 
or form. 

By the knowledge of truth, and exerciſe of vir- 

tue, man, amongſt the creatures of this world, 
aſpireth to the greateſt conformity with God. 

6 Hooker, 

Judge not what is beſt | 

By pleaſure, though to nature ſeeming meet; 

Created as thou art to nobler end, . 

Holy and pure, conformity divine! Milt. Par. Loſs. 

Space and duration have a great ccnformity in 
this, that they are juſtly reckoned amongſt our 


had there not been a conformity the mental 
taſte and the ſenſitive taſte» Addiſen s Spectator. 
2. It has in ſome authors vit before the 


The end of all religion js but to draw us to 


a conformity with God. Decay of Pietyt 
3. In ſome 70. =, 
Wie cannot be otherwiſe happy but by our cen- 
formity to God. Tillotſom. 


Conformity in building to other civil nations, hath 
diſpoſed us to let our old wooden dark houſes fall 
to decay. Graunts 


4. Conſiſtency. SN 

Many inſtances prove the conformity of the eſſay 
with the notions of Hippocrates. 

| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ConFORTA'TION. 2. /. [from conforts, a 


low Latin word.] Collation of ſtrength; 


corroboration. 

For corroboration and confortation, take ſuck 
bodies as are of aſtringent quality, without mani- 
feſt cold. Bacgn's Natural Hiſtory. 


7 CONFO'UND. v. a. 
| confundo, Lat.] | 


1. To mingle things ſo that their ſeveral 


forms or natures cannot be diſcerned, 

Let us go down, and there confound their lan- 
guage, that they may not underſtand one another's 
ipeech. Een. xi. Je 

Two planets ruſhing from aſpect malign, 

Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſæy 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound. 
: g Miiton. 
3. To perplex; to compare or mention 
without due diſtinction. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, 
becauſe they agree in many things, to be con- 
founded. ER Bale. 

They who ſtrip not ideas from the marks men 
uſe for them, but confound them with words, muſt 
have endleſs diſpute. Locke. 


3. To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſ- 


tint words or notions. | 
1 am yet to think, that men find their ſimple 
ideas agree, though, in diſcourſe, they confound one 
another with difterent names. | Locke. 
4. To throw into conſternation; to per- 
plex; to terrify ; to amaze; to aſtoniſh; 
to ſtupif. a 
So ſpake the Son of God; and Satan ſtood 
A while as mute, confounded what to ſay. 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Now with furies ſurrounded, | 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows. Pope's St. Cecilia. 


5. To deftroy ; to overthrow. 
The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite» Shakeſp. 
The gods confound thee! dot thou hold there 
ſill ? Shakeſpeare. 
Let them be confounded in all their power and 
might, and let their ſtrength be broken. 
Daniel, xxi. 
So deep a malice to confeund the race "ay 
Of mankind in one root. Milton. 


Cox Fo , DED. particip. adj. [from con- 
found.] Hateful ; deteſtable; enormous; 


odious: a low cant word. 
A moſt confounded reaſon for his brutiſh concep- 


tion. Gr 4. 
Sir, I have heard another ſtory: 
He was a moſt ronfaunded Tory; 
And grew, or he is much belied, - 
Extremely dull before he died. Swift, 


Com Ff N DEDLY. adv. from confounded.] 
Hateſully; ſhametully : a low or ludi- 


acters; fimilar ; reſembling. | 


ſimple. ideas, Locle. 5 


crons word. 


30 2 You, 


This metaphor would not have heen fo general 


model to which the conformity is made. 


{ confonare, Fr, 
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4. To compare one thing with another. 


exiſtence of many things, though our ideas of 
4. To harry the mind. 


Cox y us EDI. adv. [from confuſed. 


2. Indiſtinctly; one mingled with another. 


CON 


You are cenfoundedly given to ſquirting up and 
down, and chattering. L' Eftrange. 
Thy ſpeculations begin to ſmell confoundedly of 
woods and meadows, Addiſon's Spectator. 


Comro'unDER. 2. /. [from ronfound.] He 
who diſturbs, perplexes, terrifies, or 
_ deſtroys. | 


ConFRATERNITY. #./. [from con and 

Fralernitas, Latin.) A brotherhood ; a 

body of men united for ſome religious 
purpoſe. 

We find days appointed to be kept, and a confra- 
ternity eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, with the laws 
of it. | Stilling fleet. 

ConrFRica'TiOn. z. , [from con and frico, 
4 The act of rubbing againſt any 
thing. | 

It hath been reported, that ivy hath grown out 
of a ſtag's horn; which they ſuppoſe did rather 
come from a confrication of the horn upon the ivy, 
than from the horn itſelf. Bacon. 


To CONFRO'NT. v. a. [confronter, Fr.] 
1. To ſtand againſt another in full view; 
to face. 
He ſpoke, and then confronts the bull; 


And on his ample forehead, aiming full, 
The deadly ſtroke deſcended. Dryden's Virgil. 


2. To ftand face to face, in oppoſition to 
another, 
The Eaſt and Weſt churches did both confront 
the Jews, and concur with them. Hooker. 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have an- 
ſwer'd blows, 
Strength match'd with ſtrength, and power con- 
; fronted power. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with ſelf compariſons, 
Point againſt point rebellious, arm gainſt arm. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. To oppoſe one evidence to another in 


open court. 
We began to lay his unkindneſs unto him: he 
ſeeing himſelf confronted by ſo many, went not to 
- Genial, but to juſtify his cruel falſehood. Sidney. 


When I confront a medal with a verſe, I only 
ſnew you the ſame deſign executed by different 
hands. Addiſon on Medals. 


ConFRONTA'TION. 2. / [French.] The 
act of bringing two evidences face to 
face. 


To CONFU'SE, v. a. [confuſus, Lat.] 
1. To diſorder ; to diſperſe irregularly. 


Thus roving on 

In confus' d march forlorn, th' advent'rous bands 

Viewed firſt their lamentable lot, and found 4 

No reit. Milten. 
2. To mix, not ſeparate. 

At length an univerſal hubbub wild, 
Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd, 
Borne throagh the hollow dark, aflaults his ear. 
Milton. 

3. To perplex, not diſtinguiſh ; to obſcure. 


We may have a clear 2nd diſtin idea of the 


their intimate eſſences and cauſes are very cenſus d 
and obicure. Watts's Legick. 


Confus'd and fadly ſhe at length replies. 
Pope's Statius. 


1. In a mixed maſs ; without ſeparation. 
Theſe four nations are every where mixed in the 

. Scriptures, becauſe they dwelt confuſediy together. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


The inner court with horror, noiſe, and tears 
Cf diy fil'd; the women's ſhrieks and cries 


CON 


On mount Veſuvius next he fix'd his eyes, 
And ſaw the ſmoaking tops confus'dly riſe ; 
A hideous ruin 

I viewed through a priſm, and ſaw them mot 
confuſedly defined, ſo that I could not diſtinguiſh 
their ſmaller parts from one another. 

: Newton"s Optic łs. 

Heroes and heroines ſhouts confus Aly rite, 

And baſe and treble voices ftrike the ſkies» Pope. 
3. Not clearly ; not plainly. 1 
He confuſcdly and obſcurely delivered his opinion, 
5 Clarendon. 
4. Tumultuouſly ; haſtily ; not deliberate- 
ly; not exactly | 

The propriety of thoughts and words, which 
are the hidden beauties of a play, are but confuſed!y 
judged in the vehemence of action. ryden. 

Cow ru'sEDN ESS. 2. /, [ from confuſed. ] 
Want of diſtinctneſs; want of clearneſs. 

Hitherunto theſe titles of honour carry a kind of 
confuſedneſs, and rather betokened a ſucceſſive office 
than an eſtabliſhed dignity. 

© Carew's Survey of Cormwall. 

The cauſe of the confuſedneſs of our notions, next 

to natural inability, is want of attention. Morris. 
Conrvu's10n. z. . [from confuſe.] 
I. Irregular mixture ; tumultuous medley. 

God, only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 

Among men's wits hath this confuſion wrought ; 

As aps proud tow'r, whoſe points the clouds did 

it, 
By tongues cenfuſion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
2. Tumult; diſorder. | 

God is not a God of ſedition and confuſion, but 
of order and of peace. Heoker, Preface. 

This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets 
Crying confuſion. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 

3. Indiſtin& combination. 

The confuſion of two different ideas, which a 
cuſtomary connexion of them in their minds hath 
made to them almoſt one, fills their heads with falſe 
views, and their reaſonings with falſe II 

oc ke. 
4. Overthrow; deſtruction. 

The ftrength of their, illuſion, | 

Shall draw him in to his confuſion. Sbækeſp. Mach. 
5. Aſtoniſhment ; diſtraction of mind; 
hurry of ideas. 

Confufion dwelt in ev'ry face, 

And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulpha, 
Oe'rcome the pilot's art. SpeTator. 
ConFuU'TABLE. adj. [ from confute.] Poſſi- 
ble to be diſproved ; poſlible to be ſhewn 


falſe. | 

At the laſt day, that inquiſitor ſhall not preſent 
to God a bundle of calumnies, or conſutable accu- 
ſations; but will offer unto his omniſcience a true 
liſt of our tranſgreſſions. Brown. 


ConruTa'TION, . /. [confutatio, Latin.] 
The act of confuting ; diſproof. 
A confutation of atheiſm from the frame of the 
world. Sentley. 
To CONFU'TE. v. a. [confuto, Latin.] 
To convict of errour or falſehood ; to 
diſprove. 
He could on either fide diſpute 
* change hands, and ſtill confute. Hudibras. 
or a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and thereupon to live as if there were none, but, 
when he dies, to find himſelf confuted in the flames, 
muſt be the height of wee. South. 
CONGE. ». , [cong#, French. ] 
1. Act of reverence ; bow; courteſy. 
The captain ſalutes you with conge protound, 
And your ladyſhip curt'fies half way to the ground. 
| S!yrꝛoift. 
2. Leave; farewel. : 
So courteous conge both did give and take, 
With right hands plighted, pledges of good-will. 
: Fairy Queen. 


"The aches vaults te- echo. Denbam. | | 


: 
Addiſon on Italy. 


CON 


1 To Co'nce. v. 1. [from the nown, 5 


take leave. 
have congeed with the duke, and ; 
with his neareſt, Shak. All's well — 


CO'NGE D'ELIRE is French; and fon; 
fies, in common law, the king's * 
ion royal to a dean and chapter, in ra 
of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop. T 
king, as ſovereign patron of all archhi, 
ſhopricks, biſhopricks, and other eccl 
ſiaſtical benefices, had, in ancient es 
the free appointment of all eccleſiaſicy 
dignities; inveſting them firſt her 40a 
lum & annalum, and afterward: by " 
letters patent. In proceſs of time le 
made the election over to others, und, 
certain forms and conditions; as, thy 
they ſhould, at every vacation, hefy; 
they chuſe, demand of the king a c; 
J elire, that is, licence to proceed h 
election. Couy!! 
A woman, when ſhe has made her own choice, 
for form's ſake, ſends a conge d elire to her friend 
Speftaty, 
Co'nce. 1. /. [Inarchite&ure.] A — 
ing in form of a quarter round, or 
cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate tw 
members from one another: ſuch is that 
which joins the ſhaft of the column to 
the cincture. Chanter;, 


To CONGE AL. v. a. [congele, Latin.) 
1. To turn, by froſt, from a fluid to a {oli 
ſtate, 
What more miraculous thing may be told, 
Than ice, which is congeal'd with ſenſeleſs cd, 
Should kindle fire by wonderful device? Hen. 
In whoſe capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to ſnow conpral'd, 
Tbemſen' Ware, 
2. To bind or fix, as by cold. 
Oh, gentlemen, ee ! ſee | dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, ani bleed atrein, 
Shakefpear's Richard III. 
Too much ſadneſs hath cengeal d your bond. 
; Sbhaiclpters 
J Coxce'art. V. 2. To concrete; 0 


gather into a maſs by cold, 

In the midſt of molten lead, when it beginneth 
to congeal, make a little dent, into which put quick- 
ſilver wrapt in linen, and it will fix and ran 59 
more, and endure the hammer. e. 

When water congeals, the ſuriace of the ice 


ſmooth and level, as the ſurface of the water v3 
before. Burnet's They, 


ConcralMENT, 2. J [from congeal.) The 


clot formed by congelation ; concretion, 
Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends; : 
Tell them your feats, whilſt they with joyful tears 

Waſh the congealment from your wounds. 
1 Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cli tara. 


Cox LABLE. adj. [from congeal.] 2 
ceptible of congelation ; capable of 10 
ing its fluidity, „ 

The conſiſtencles of bodies are very on 
denſe, rare, tangible, pneumatical, fixed, _— 
ſoft, congelable, not congelable, liquefiable, 13 
quefiable. | ene 

The chymiſts define ſalt, from ſome 0 . 
perties, to be a body fixable in the fire, and ceng 


; | into brittle glebes or cryſta's. | 
abl. again by cold into bri - but brot on Alimentto 


Coxczra'rion. 2. J. [from congeal.) 


1. Act of turning fluids to ſolids by cold. 


The capillary tubes are paar _ by outs 

ward compreſſion or conge/ation of ine 2 5 
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Lat.] * 


Coxcri'sr 


may be 


Conce'sr 


collectio 
tumours 


ng: 
are congelations of the redundant water, 

| ee and many other operations. | 
* Arbutbnot on Air. 


gute ol being congealed, or made ſolid 


8 and ſprings will never freeze ; and 


in ri d lakes, where there are 
many part ls 2 1 Rl rſiſt without congela- 
8 8 5 ö Vulgar Errours. 
eb EE. . , LLatin.] Of the ſame 


kind or nature. 5 
The cherry-tree has been often grafted = oo 


rel, to which it is a congeners iller. 
"GL 'NEROUS: ad. [ congener's. Latin.) 
o the ſame kind; ng from the 


e original. 

1 — being of a congenerou 

adily receive the impreſſions of their nature. 

* ; Bronon's Vulgar Errours. 
From extreme 1 colds mou - 
> er congenerous diſea 

ieee ®' Arbutbnot on Ar. 

E308 NEROUSNESS, 2. fe [from conge- | 

ert.] The quality of being from the 

{ame original; belonging to the ſame 
ON GENIAL. adj. [con and genus, Lat.] 
| Partaking of the ſame genius; kindred ; 
cognate : in Sv it is followed by aw77h. 

He ſprung, without any help, by a kind of con- 

ria! compoſure, as we may term it, to the like- 
refs of our late ſovereign and maſter, Wetton. 

You look with pleaſure on thoſe things which 
are ſomewhat congenial, and of a remote kindred to 
y:ur own conceptions. Dryden's Dedicat. of Juv. 
Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with _— | 

e. 
He acquires a courage, and ſtiffneſs of a 
| not at all cngerial 2vith him. —_ 

CoxGexta"LITY, 2. % [from congenial.] 

Participation of the ſame genius; cog- 

nation of mind, or nature. | | 

CoxceNIALNESS. 1. /. [from congenial.] 

Cognation. | 
CoxGeE'NITE. adj. [congenitus, Latin.] Of 
the ſame birth ; born with another ; con- 
nite; begotten together. 

Muy concluſions of moral and intellectual 
ius ſeem, upon this account, to be congenite with 
+, connatural to us, and engraven in the very 
f:1n2 of the ſoul. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ſtate ? 
d how comes it to paſs, that we are not aware 
ei an ſuch congenite apprehenſions? 

8 Glanville's Scepſis. 
LONGER. z. / [corgrus, Latin.] The 
lea-2el, | 
„Many fiſh, whoſe ſhape and nature are much 
ue te eel, frequent both the ſea and freſh rivers; 

ue mighty ccnger, taken often in the Severn. 

: g Waltan's Angler. 
Conck'gIEs. 1. /. Lat.] A maſs of ſmall 


bodies heaped up together. 

„ite air is nothing but a congeries or heap of 

al, and for the moſt part of flexible, particles, 
4 ſeveral 12es, and of all kinds of figures. Beyli. 
CON E 8 T. V. a. [congero, congeſtum, 

Lat.] To heap up; to gather together. 


ConcgsT IBI E. adj. from conge.] That | 


6 may be heaped up. Dick. 
3 „ion. 1. /. [congeftio, Latin.] A 
collection of matter, as in abſceſſes and 
tumour s. Quincy. 
Ae * is then ſaid to be the cauſe of a tu- 
39g when the growth of it is flow, and without 

Co' x i H ſeman. 

|arY, tf. [congiarium, from con- 


$ nature, do ; 


CON 


- diſtributed to the Roman people or ſol- | 
diery, originally in corn, afterwards in 
money. 5 ; 

We ſee on them the emperor and general officers, 
ſtanding as they diſtributed a congiary to the ſol- 
diers or people. . Addiſon. 

To CONGLA'CIATE. v. 2. | conglaciatus, 
Latin.] To turn to ice. | | 
No other doth properly conglaciate but water : 
for the determination of quickſilver is properly 

> fixation, and that of milk coagulation. 
| Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
ConcLAcia'TION. 2. . [from conglaci- 
ate.) The ſtate of being changed, or act 
of changing, into ice. = 

If cryſtal be a ſtone, it is concreted by a mineral 
ſpirit, and lapidifical principles; for, while it re- 
mained in a fluid body, it was a ſubject very unfit 
for proper conglaciation. | Brown. 

To CONGLOBATE. v. a. [conglobatus, 
Latin. ] To gather into a hard firm ball. 

The teſticle, as is faid, is one large conglobated 

gland, conſiſting of ſoft fibres, all in one convolu- 
tion. | i Grew. 
Co'nGLOBATE. adj. [ from the verb.] 
Moulded into a firm ball, of which the 

| fibres are not diſtinQly viſible. 

Fluids are ſeparated from the blood in the liver, 
and the other conglobate and conglomerate glands. 

Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
Co'NGLOBATELY. adv. [from conglobate.] 
In a ſpherical form. 8 
ConcLoBaA'TION. 2. /. [from conglobate.] 
A round body; collection into a round 
maſs. | | | 
In this ſpawn are diſcerned many ſpecks, or 


little conglobations, which in time become black. 
Brown, 


* 


gather into a round maſs; to conſolidate 
in a ball. | Fad | 
| Then he founded, then conglob'd 
Like things to like. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
For all their centre found, 
Hung to the goddeſs, and coher'd around : 
Not cloſer, orb in orb conglob'd, are ſeen 
The buzzing bees about their duſky queen. 
| Pope's Dunciad. 
To ConcLo'BE. v. 2. To coaleſce into a 
round maſs. 
Thither they 
Haſted with glad precipitance, up-roll'd. 
As drops on duſt conglobing from the dry. 
Rs Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To CONGLO'MERATE. v. a. [ congle- 
mero, Lat.] To gather into a ball, like a 
ball of thread; to inweave into a round 
maſs, | 
The liver is one great cenglamerated gland, com- 


conſiſteth of ſoft fibres, in a diſtin or ſeparate 
convolution, Grewv's Coſmolægias. 


1. Gathered into a round ball, ſo as that 
the conſtituent parts and fibres are diſ- 
Fluids are ſeparated in the liver, and the other 
conglobate and conglemerute glands. . 
 Cheyre's Philoſapl ical Principles, 
2. Collected; twiſted together. 
The beams of light, when they are multiplied 
and conglcmerate, generate heat. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 
CoxnGLOMERA'TION. 2. J. [from conglo- 
merate. | : 
1. Collection of matter into a looſe ball. 
2. Intertexture; mixture. | 
The multiplication and conglomeration of ſounds 
doth generate rarefaction of the air. 
. Bacon's Natural Fliſtary. 


64%, a meaſure of corn, Latin.] A gift 


. 


To Cox LO! RE. v. a. [conglobo, Lat. To 


poſed of ipnumerable ſmall glands, each of which | 


Concro'MERATE, adj. | from the verb.] 


CON. 
25 CONGLU'TINATE. v. 4. f conglztino,. 


Latin.] To cement ; to reunite ; to heal 


wounds, : 
To Cox LV“ TIN ATE. vp. . To coaleſce ; 


to unite by the intervention of a callus, 


Cox oLUT INA TIOR. 2. , [from conglu- 


tinate.] The act of uniting wounded: 
bodies ; re- union; healing. 

The cauſe is a temperate conglutination ; for 
both bodies are clammy and viſcous, and do bridle 
the deflux of humours to the hurts. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftorys 

To this elongation of the fibres is owing the 
union or conglutinaticn of parts ſeparated by a 
wound. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ConcLuTINATIVE. adj. [from conglu- 


tinate.] Having the power of uniting 


wounds, 
ConcruTina'TOR. 2. from conglue 


tinate.] That which has the power of 


uniting wounds. 
The oſteocolla is recommended as a conglutinatar 
of broken bones. Woodward on Foffilss 
ConcGRA'TULANT. adj. [from congratu- 
late.) Rejoicing in participation; ex- 
preſſing participation of another's joy. 
Forth ruſh'd in haſte the great conſulting peers, 
Rais'd from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd him. Milton. 
To CONGRATULATE. v. a. [gratuler, , 
Latin. ] | | 
1. To compliment. upon any happy event; 
to expreſs joy for the good of another. 
I congratulate our Engliſh tongue, that it has 


been enriched with words from all our neighbours... 


Vatts's Logicł. 

2. It has ſometimes the accuſative caſe of 
the cauſe of joy, and to before the perſon. 
An eccleſiaſtical union within yourſelves, I am 
rather ready to congratulate to you. Spratt's Serm. 
The ſubjects of England may congratulate ta 

| themſelves, that the nature of our government, 

and the clemency of our king, ſecure us. 

Dryden's Preface to Aurengxebe. 

To Concra'TULATE. v. z. Torejoice in 
participation, . > | 

I cannot but congratulate with my country, 
which hath outdone all Europe in advancing con- 
verfation. Swift 


CONGRATULA'TION. 2. J. [from 'congra- 


tulate.] | 

i: The act of profeſſing joy for the happi- 
nefs or ſucceſs of another. + 

2. The form in which joy for the happi- 
neſs of another is profeſſed. 1 

Cox RA TULATORY. adj, {from congra- 
tulate.] Expreſſing joy for the good for- 

tune of another. 

To CON GRE E. vv. a. [from gre, French. J 
To agree; to accord; to join; to unite, 
Not in uſe. 

For government, 

Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congretiug in 2 full and natural cloſe, : 

, Shakeſpear:'s Henry V. 

To CORE ET. v. n. {from con and ęrcet. 
To ſalute reciprocally. Not in uſe, 

M office hath ſo far prevail'd, 
That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

To CONGREGATE. v. a. [| congreg9» 
Lat.] To collect together; to aſſemble; 
to bring into one place. | 

Any multitude of Chriſtian men congregated, 
may be termed by the name of a church. Hooker. 
Theſe waters were afterwards cengregated, and. 


called the fea... Raleigh Hiſtory of the Warld. 
Tempeſts 
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CON 


Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and kowling 
0 winds, 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures. 
The dry land, earth; and the great receptacle 
Ot cengregated waters, he call'd ſeas; 
And ſaw that it was good. Milton's Paradiſe Lo. 
Heat coppregates homogeneal bodies, and ſepa- 
rates heterogeneal ones. Nexolen's Oftic ls. 
Light, congregatef by a burning glais, acts moſt 
upon ſulphureous bodies, to turn them into fire. 
Newton's Optics. 
To Cox REOAT E. v. ». To aſſemble; to 
meet; to gather together. 
: He rails, 
Ex'n there where merchants moſt do corgregate, 
On me, my bargains. SBateſp. Merch. of Venice. 
"Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate) 
Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 
Cox GAT E. adj, | from the verb.] Col- 


lected; compact. 

Where the matter is moſt congregate, the cold is 
the greater. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. | 
ConGREGA'TION. . /. [from congregate. ] | 
1. The act of collecting. 

The means of reduction by the fire, is but by 

congregation of homogeneal parts. Bacon. 
2. A collection; a maſs of various parts 
brought together. 

This brave o'erhanging firmament appears no 

other thing to me, than a foul and peſtilent con- 
* grepation of vapours. - _ Shakeſpeare. 
3. An aſſembly met to worſhip God in 
publick, and hear doctrine. 

The words which the miniſter firſt pronounceth, 

the whole congregation ſhall repeat after him. Hooker. 

The practice of thoſe that prefer houſes before 
_ Churches, and a conventicle before the congrega- 

tion. South. 

If thoſe preachers, who abound in epiphonemas, 

would look about them, they would find part of 
their congregation out of countenance, and the other 
aſleep. Swift. 
ConGREGA'TIONAL. adj. {from congrega- 
tion.] Publick; pertaining to a con- 
regation or aſſembly. It is a word 
afed. of fuch Chriſtians as hold every 
congregation to be a ſeparate and inde- 
endent church, 
CONGRESS. 2. /. [congreſus, Latin.] 
x. A meeting; a ſhock; a conflict. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Lauſus there; 

Their congreſs in the field great Jove withſtands, 
Both doom' d to fall, but fall by greater hands. 

| Dryden's Æneid. 
From theſe laws may be deduced the rules of 
the congrefſes and reflections of t. vo bodies. 


Cheyne's e Principles. 
O 


2. An appointed meeting for ſettlement 
of affairs between different nations: as, 
the congreſ of Cambray. 

Concre'ssIve. adj. | from congreſi.] 


Meeting ; encountering ; coming toge- | 


ther. 55 
If it be underſtood of ſexes conjoined, all plants 
are female; and if of disjoined and corgreſſive 
generation, there is no male or female in them. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
7o CONGRUFE. v. . [from congruo, Lat.] 
To agree; to be conſiſtent with; to 
ſuit; to be agreeable. Not in uſe. 
Our ſovereign proceſs imports at full, 
By letters congruing to that effect, 
3 preſent eath of Hamlet. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
ConGRUENCE. x. J. I congruentia, Latin.) 
Agreement; fuitableneſs of one thing to 
another; conſiſtency. 


Concrv'ent, adi. | congruens, Latin.] 


S hakeſpeare's Othello. 


| Co'nicks. 


CON 


Theſe planes were ſo ſeparated as to move upon 
a common fide of the congruent iquares, as an axis. 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
Concrv'ity, 2. J [from congrue.] 
1. Suitableneſs ; agreeableneſs. 
Congruity of opinions to our natural conſtitution, 
is one great incentive to their reception, Glanville, 
2. Fitneſs ; pertinence, 
A whple ſentence may fail of its congruity by 


wanting one particle. Sidney. 
3. Conſequence of argument; reaſon; 
conſiſtency. | 


With what cengruity doth the church of Rome 
deny, that her enemies do at all appercain to the 
church of Chriſt ? Hooker, 

4. [In geometry.) Figures or lines which 
exactly correſpond, when laid over one 
another, are in congruity. 

Co'nGRUMENT. 7. /. [ from congrue.] Fit- 
neſs ; adaptation. Not in ule. 

The cengrument and harmonious fitting of pe- 
riods in a ſentence, hath almoſt the faſtening and 

force of knitting and connexion. 

» Ben Fonſm's Diſcovery. 

Co'ncrvous. adj. [congruus, Latin. ] 

1. Apreeable to; conſiſtent with. | 

The exiſtence of God is ſo many ways mani- 


reaſon, that the light of a great part of mankind 

give teſtimony to the law of nature. Locke. 
2. Suitable to; accommodated to; pro- 
portionate or commenſurate. I 

The faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and 

they infinitely congrumus to dne another. 

. Cheyne's Pbileſapbical Principles. 
3. Rational; fit. | : 
Motives that addreſs themſelves to our reaſon, | 
are fitteſt to be employed upon reaſonable crea- 
tures : it is no ways congruous, that God ſhould be 
always frightening men into'an acknowledgment; 
of the truth. Atterbury. 
Co'nGRUOVSLY. adv. [from congruous.] 
Suitably ; pertinently ; conſiſtently. 
This conjecture is to be regarded, becauſe, con- 
wouſly unto it, one having warmed the bladder, 
found it then lighter than the oppoſite weight. 
Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
Co'n1Ccar. Ta. [conicus, Latin. ] Hav- 
Co'nick. ing the form of a cone, or 
round decreaſing. i 
Tow'ring firs in conick forms ariſe, 

And with a pointed ſpear divide the ſkies. Prior. 
A brown flint of a conick figure: the baſis is ob- 

long. 

They are conical veſſels, with their baſes towards 

the heart; and, as they paſs on, their diameters 

grow ſtill lefs. . Arbuthnot. 

Co vi ALLY. adv. [from conical.) In 
form of a cone. 

In a watering pot, ſhaped conically, or like a 
ſugar-loaf, filled with water, no liquor falls through 
the holes at the bottom, whilſt the gardener keeps 
his thumb upon the orifice at the top. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
Cow IALNESS. z. /. [from conical.] The 
ſtate or quality of being conical. | 


1 
4 
4 


from the ſection of a cone by a plane. 
Conick Sections. ? 1. J. That part of geo- 
metry which conſiders 
the cone, and the curves ariſing from its 
ſectioßs. „ 
To CONJE'CT. v. 2. [conjeftum, Lat.] 
To gueſs; to conjecture. Not in uſe. 


| J intreat you then, 
From one that but imperfectly con jctis, ö 


Agreeing; correſpondent. | 


feſt, and the obedience we owe him ſo congruous to 


Woodward. | 


Cox Ic Section. u. /. A curve line ariſing | 


Your wiſdom would not build yourſelf a trouble. 


CON 
, Cont ctoR. 2. / from con: ; 
er; a — . coggeck.] K owt, 


For ſo conjefters would obtrude | 
And from thy painted ſlin conclude, ve. 
CONnJECTURABLE, ad; Jobs 
| : BIE. adj. [from co 
Being the object of conje&ure * 
to be gueſſed. ? Pal 
9 ' ee adj. ¶ from cid 
epending on conjecture; ſaid or du 
by gueſs. 5 
They'll fit by th' fire, and preſume to 
Who thrives and who declines, fide . 1 
oY 
0 give out 55 
orjeftural marriages. Sbabeſpeure Cd, 
Thou ſpeak'ſt it falſely, as I — 
And mak ' ſt conjetural fears to come into m 
: Shete; f. 
It were 2 matter of great profit, ſave that! N 
it is too conje&ural to venture upon, if ene cout 
diſcern what corn, herbs, or fruits, are lite). 
be in plenty or ſcarcity. 1 
The two laſt words are not in Callimachy; m 
conſequently the reſt are only cenj⁰t. Hr 
CoNnJECTURA LITY. 1. . [from cf. 
ral.) That which depends upon ouel, 
They have not recurred unto chronalogy, or ths 
records of time, but taken themſelves unt) 2 
babilities, and the conjecturality of philoſophy, 
Breowr."s Vuiger Ern 
Cox jx CTURALLY. adv. [from coe. 
ral.] By gueſs; by conjecture. 
Whatſoever may be at any time, cut of S's, 
ture, but probably and conjet?urally furmiles, | 
| Erie, 
Let it be probably, not conjefurall;, proves, 
Main 
ConJECTURE. z. f. ¶ conjectura, Latin, 
1. Gueſs; imperfe& knowledge; prepor. 
deration of opinion without proof. 
In the caſting of lots, a man cannot, upon a7 
ground of reaſon, bring the event ſo much a uns 
conjecture. Hat. 


2»-ꝛä 


2. Idea; notion; conception, Not nov 


in uſe. 

Now entertain cenjecture of a time, 
When creeping murmur, and the poring Car 
Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. : 

; Shakeipeare's Hag V, 

To ConjJEecTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To gueſs ; to judge by gueſs ; to enter- 
tain an opinion upon bare probability, 

When we look upon ſuch things as equally my 
or may not be, human reaſon can then, at i! vel 
but conjecture what will be. WH 

Cox IE“ CTURER. 7. /. [from conjedure.) 
A gueſſer; one who forms opinion viti- 
out proof. 


If we ſhould believe very grave cen ta. 
nivorous animals now were not fleſh devourers 


then. ; ; We 

I ſhall leave conjefurers to their own im s. 
tions. Aud, f 
Con ROUS. adj. [ conus and ers, Lat.) 


such trees or herbs are coniferous, 35 bear 2 
ſquamoſe ſcaly fruit, of a woody ſubſtance, 101 
figure approaching to a cone, in which are wy 
2nd when they are ripe, the ſereral bes 
in tlie cone open, and the ſeeds drop Cuts ” 0 
kind are the fir, pine, and becch. . 
To Cox oB BLE. w. a. [from cer, 95 
ther, and job hernol, the head.] To on 

| Cert; to ſettle; to diſcuſs. A ln © 
_— would a body think of 2 mini! f.. 
ſhould conjobble matters of fate with . 15 
confer politicks with tinkers? 7 g 
To» CON IO IN. v. 4. [ronjeinare, Fr. ger. 
Jungo, Latin.] 


4 


Shakeſpeare. | | 


1. To unite ; to conſolidate into one. 
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— d not him alone; ] 
on wrong” R Pirichouts ani 'd in one. 
But, wle! live, two friends con oin . 


ite in marriage. 2 
hy you ſhould not be conjoin'd, I charge h 
oſt your ſouls to utter it. Shake Much Ado. 


ciate; to connect. a 

4 Ge and univerſal ſpirits convey the action 

: de remedy into the part, and conjoin the virtue 
01 bodies far disjoined· Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

eee at leaſt, the deſigns of all can 
4 "ng in ligatures of the ſame reverence, and 
3s and devotion. Taylor. | 
7 hat which he learns next be nearly conjoined 
«ich what he Knows already. Locke. | 
5 This part of his : | 

e with my diſeaſe, and helps to end me. 
Ce 0617s Wi y : Shakeſpeare's Meny IV. | 
oo x r. adj. [conjoint, F r.] United; 
connected; aſſociate. | 
ov jotx T Degrees. {In muſick.] Two 
notes which immediately follow each 
other in the order of the ſcale ; as ut 
and re. 5 Di. 
0x10 INTL v. adv. [from conjoint,] In 
union ; together; in aſſociation ; joint- 
ly ; not apart. „ 

A groſs and frequent error, commonly commit- 
ted in the uſe of doubtful remedies, congointly with 
thoſe that are of approved virtues. | 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

The parts of the body, ſeparately, make known 
the paſions of the ſoul, or elſe conjointly one with 
(o'x150R See CoontisoR. 


ONJUGAL. adj. [conjugalis, Latin.], 


connubial. 5 
Their conjugal aſfection ſtill is tied, 
And ſtill the mournful race is multiplied, 
Dryden's Fables. 
could not forbear commending the young wo- 
vn for her con;ugal affection, when I found that 


tio had left the good man at home. Spect᷑ator. 
He mark'd the cexjagal diſpute | 
Nell roar'd incefſant, Dick ſat mute, Swift. 


CCI. adv. | from conjugal, ]: 

Matrimonially ; connubially, 
1 CONJUGATE, v. a. [conjugo, Latin. ] 
1, Jo join; to join in marriage; to unite. 
Taoſe drawing as well marriage as wardſhip, 
ene him boch power and occaſion to comugate at 
picalure the Norman and the Saxon houſes. I 
Motton. 


2 To inſlect verbs; to decline verbs 


rough their various terminations. 

Co's JUGATE, . . | conjugatus, Latin.] 
Agreeing in derivation with another 
word, and therefore generally reſem- 
bing in fipnification, 

is grammatical 
eniration of „„ _— 
tuns: we have learned in logick, that conjugates | 
re lometimes in name only, and not in deed. ; 

| Brambalt's Anſwer to Hobbes. 

#IVGATE Diameter, or Axis, [In geo- 
merry] A right line biſecting the tranſ- 
verſe Uameter, Chambers." 
"JUGA TION, 2. J [conjugatio, Lat.] 

I, Acouple; a pair, | 
Ide heart is ſo far from affording nerves unto 

e that it receiveth very few itſelf from 

conjugation — of neryes. 

Tbe ad 2 rewn's Hulgar Errours. 

nk of uniting or compiling things 


er. 


f differing intereſts can be reconciled in 


| Matrimomial ; belonging to marriage; 


3. A word made uſe of to connect the 


te, weighs no- | 2 


CON 

The general and indefinite contemplations and | 
notions of the elements, and their cenjugations, 
are to be ſet aſide, being but notional, and illimited 
and definite axioms are to be drawn out of meaſured 
inſtances, | Bacon. 
All the various mixtures and enjugations ot | 
atoms do beget nothing. Bentley's Sermons. 
3. The form of inflecting verbs through 


their ſeries of terminations. 

Have thoſe who have writ ſo much about de- 
clenſions and conjugations, about concords and 
ſyntaxes, loft their labour, and been learned to no 
purpoſe ? Locke. 

4. Union; aſſemblage. 

The ſupper of the Lord is the moſt ſacred, myſ- 
terious, and uſeful conjugation of ſecret and holy. 
things and duties. ; Taylor. 

CONJUNCT. adj. ¶ conj unctus, Latin. } 
Conjoined ; concurrent; united. Not 
in ule. 

It pleas'd the king his meter to ſtrike at me, 
When he, conjunct and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind. 

Cox ju N ION. 2. /. [ conjundio, Lat.] 
1. Union; aſſociation; league. 
With our ſmall conjunction we ſhould on, 
To ſee how fortune is diſpos'd to us. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

He will unite the white roſe and the red 

Smile, heaven, upon his fair conjunction, 
That long hath frown'd upon their enmity. 
: Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a ſtrict. 

conjunction and amity between them. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 

Man can effect no great matter by his perſonal 
ſtrength, but as he acts in ſociety and cenjunction 
with others. South, 

An inviſible hand from heaven mingles hearts 
and ſouis by ſtrange, ſecret, and unaccountable 
conju actions. Scutb. 

2. The congreſs of two planets in the ſame 
degree of the zodiack, where they are 
ſuppoſed to have great power and influ- 
ence. 

God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, 
nor by any confunction of the ſtars, ſhould bury 
them under a ſecond flood. 

Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 

Has not a peet more virtues and vices within his 
circle ? Cannot he obſerve their influences in their 
oppoſitions and conjunctions, in their altitudes and 
depreſſions? He ſhall ſooner find ink than nature 
exhauſted. Rymer's Tragedies of la * 

Pompey and Qæſar —— two 1 of e 
nitude, that their conjunction was as fatal as their 
oppoſition. | Stoift.. 


clauſes of a period together, and to ſig- 
nify their relation to one another. ; 
| Clarke. 
Cox ju N FIVE. adj. [ conj unctiuus, Lat.] 
1. Cloſely united. A ſenſe not in uſe. 
She 's ſo conjunctive to my life and ſoul, 
That as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
J could not but by her. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
[In grammar. ] The mood of a verb, 
uſed ſubſequently to a conjunction. 
Conju'ncTIVELY. adv. | from conjunc- 
tive.] In union; not apart. ‚ 
Theſe are good mediums .conjurttive!y taken, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
Conju"ncTIVENESS. 2. J. [from conjunc- 
tive.] The quality of joining or uniting. | 
Conju'ncTLY. adv. | from conjurd. ]f 
Jointly ; together; not apart. | 
Conju'NCTURE..#./. ¶conjoncture, Fr.] 
1. Combinatian of many circumſtances, or 


{ 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


that is, not one without the other. 1 


cCauſes. | | 


CON 
T never met with 2 more unhappy cenſuncture of 
affairs than in the bufineſs of that earl. 7 
. King Charles 
Every virtue requires time and place, a proper 
object, and a fit conjuncture of circumſtances. 
Addiſon s Speftatore 
2. Occaſion; critical time. 
Such cenſures always attend ſuch conjunctmes, 
and find fault for what is not done, as with that 
which is done. | Clarendon. 


3. Mode of union; connexion, 
He is quick to perceive the motions of articy- 
lation, and conjuncfures of letters in words. 7 
Holger's Elements of Speech. 
4. Conſiſtency. 4 | 
I was willing to grant to preſbytery what with. 
reaſon it can pretend to, in a conjuncture with epiſ- 
copacy. King Charles. 


Cox j uA TION. 2. / [from conj ure. ] 


1. The form or act of ſummoning another 


in ſome ſacred name. 
We charge you, in the name of God, take hęed: 
Under this conjuration ſpeak, my lord. : 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. A magical form of words; an incan- 
tation; an enchantment. 
Your conjuratian, fair knight, is too ſtrong for 
my poor ſpirit to diſobey. 
What drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 
For ſuch procecding I am charg'd withal, 
I won his daughter with? Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 


3- A plot; a conſpiracy. Di. 

70 CONJURE. v. 4. | conjure, Latin.] 

1. To ſummon in a ſacred name; to en- 
join with the higheſt ſolemnity. 


He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure 
them, that they would no more preſs him to con- 
ſent to a thing to contrary do his reaſon. Clarenden. 

The church may addreſs her ſons in the ſorm 
St. Paul does the Philippians, when he conjures 
them to unity. Decay of Piecy. 

I conjure you! Let him know, 
Whate'er was done again? him, Cato did it. 
| Addiſon's Catos 
2. To bind many by an oath to ſome 
common deſign, This ſenſe is rare. 
He, in proud rebellious arms, 
Drew after him the third part of heav'n's ſons, 
Conjur d againſt the Higheſt.” Milton's Par. Loft. 
3. To influence by magick ; to affect by 
enchantment ; to charm. : 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? _ 
h Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
What is he, wiioſe grief; 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis ? whoſe phraie of ſorrow 
Cenjures the wand” ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

I thought their own fears, whoſe black arts firſt 
raiſed up thoſe turbulent ſpirits, would force them 
to conjure them down again. | 

You have conjured up perſons that exiſt no where 
elſe but on old coins, and have made our paſſions 
and virtues vitible. Addiſen on Ancient Medals. 


4. It is to be obſerved, that when this 
word is uſed for ſummon or conſpire, its 
accent is on the laſt ſyjlable, conjure 3 
when for charm, on the firſt, conjure. 

To Cox JRE. v. n, To practiſe charms 
or enchantments; to enchant, 

My invocation is honeft and fair; and in his 


miſtreſs's name I conjure only but to raiſe up him. 

Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you. hag, you 

baggage, you poulcat, you runaway ! Out, out, 
our ! Pt conjure you, I'll fortunete'l you! 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of [#7 indſore 
Co'njURER. 2 . [from canjure.} 


1. An enchanter ; one that uſes ed. 


Sidney. . 


King Cherles. 
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e; to ſubdue; to vanquiſh. 
be victors, breaſt to breaſt; 
nor conguered. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Both tügsing c 
Yet neither Conqueror 


alſo, inſlav'd by war, 6 
corouer d al ſo, and in 4 
3 freedom loſt, all virtue * a 
Aue fear of God. ilton. 
= Anna c079uers but to ſave, s 
And yoverns but to bleſs. Smith. 
To furmount; to overcome: as, he 
conquered his reluctance. 3 | 
To CONQUER, Vs . To get the victory; 


OVCICOME. 
ge a= to choler ſtraight: he hath been us'd 
Fyer to cenguer and to have his word : : 
Of contradiction. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
E2l ſucceſs had ſet theſe champions high, 
Ard both reſolv'd to conguer or to die. Waller. 
Tie logick of a cenguering ſword has no pro- 
priety. | ] Decay of Piety. 
Cov QUERABLE, 4%. L from conquer. 
Poſtble to be overcome. : 
" While the heap is ſmall, and the particulars 
fe, he will find it eaſy and conguerables South, 


Cor ER. 2. J. [from conguer. ] 
1. A man that has obtained a victory; a 
victor, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
Aud lead thy daughter to a congueror's bed. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The gain of civil wars will not allow 
Bags for the corngueror's crew. Crnvley. 
A critick that attacks authors in reputation, is 
a; the ſlave who called. out to the conguerer, Re- 
member, Sir, that you are a man. Addiſ. Guard. 
2. One that ſubdues and ruins countries. 
Deſerving freedom more 
Than thoſe their conguerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruig whereſoe'er they rove. 


Milton's Paradiſe Regaincd | 


That tyrant god, that reſtleſs congucror, 
May quit his pleaſure to aſſert his pow're Prisr. 
Co EST. x. J. [conguefie, French. ] 
1, The act of conquering; ſubjection. 
A perfect conqueſt of a country reduces all the 
people to the condition of ſubjects. 
Davies on Ireland. 
2, Acquiſition by victory; thing gained. 
More willingly I mention air, 
This our old conqueſt 3 than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
3. Victory; ſucceſs in arms. 
I muſt yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. 
= Shakeſpeare's Henry V1. 
Mead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed ; 
To whom I will retail my cenqueſt won, 
An! the ſhall be ſole victreſs. Shak. Richard III. 
Not to be o' ercome, was to do more | 
Than all the conqueſts former kings did gain, Dryd. 
In joys of c::queſt he reſigns his breath, 
And, fill'd with England's glory, ſmiles in death. 
1 | Addifen. 
CONSANGUI' NEOUS. adj. Mor 
ons, Latin.] Near of kin ; of the ſame 
blood; related by birth, not affined. 
em I not conſanguinecus £ Am I not of her blood? 
1 5 : Shakeſpeare. 
. GUI NITY, z. . [ conſanguinitas, 
: at.] Relation by blood; relation by 
deſcent from one common progenitor; 
rearneſs of kin : diſtinguiſhed from 22 
20, or relation by marriage. | 
Ive forgot my father; 
ch 3 - 5 
Np akejpeare's T reilus and Creſſida. 
3 5 _ a and indiſſoluble —— 
Chic - 4 ociety between men in general; of 
eee eathen poet, whom the apoſtle calls to 
4, faith, We are all his generation. 
. Bacen's Holy War. 


I know no tou 


«+ You L 
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The firſt original would ſubſsl, though ke out- 
lived all terms of conſanguinity, and became a ſtran- 
ger unto his progeny, Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Chriſt has condeſcended to a cognation and con- 
ſanguinity with us. | South. 

Cox sa RCIN ACTION. 2. / [from conſar- 
cino, Latin, to piece.] The act of paich- 
ing together. | Die. 
CONSCIENCE. ». J. [conjeientia, Lat.] 
1. The knowledge or faculty by which we 
Judge of the goodneſs or wickedneſs of 


ourſelves, 

When a people have no touch of conſcience, no 
ſenſe of their evil doings, it is bootleſs to think to 
reſtrain them. Sperſer. 

Who againſt faith and cenſcience can be heard 
Infallible? Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Conſcience has not been wanting to itſelf in endea- 
vouring to get the cleareſt information about the 
will of God. 2th, 

But why muſt thoſe be thought to ſcape, that 

feel 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions, and thoſe whips of ſteel, 
Which conſcience ſhakes ? Creech's Ju venal. 
No ccurts created yet, nor cauſe was heard; 
But all was ſafe, for conſcience was their guard. 
. . Dryder's Ovid. 

Conſcience ſignifies that knowledge which a man 
hath of his own thoughts and actions; and be- 
cauſe, if a man judgeth fairly of his actions by 
comparing them with the law of God, his mind will 

approve or condemn him, this knowledge or cen- 
ſcience may be both an accuſer and a judge. Swift. 
2, Juſtice ; the eſtimate of conſcience ; 
the determination of conſcience; ho- 
neſty. This is ſometimes a ſerious, and 


ſometimes a ludictous ſenſe. 
This is thank-worthy, if a man, for conſcience 
toward God, endure grief, 1 Peter, ii. 19. 
Now is Cupid a child of conſcience; he makes 
reſtitution. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
He had, againſt 1ight and conſcience, by ſhameful 
treachery, intruded himſelf into another man's 
kingdom. Knolles. 
What you require cannot, in conſcience, be de- 
ferred beyond this time. Milton. 
Her majeſty is obliged in conſcience to endeayour 
this by her authority, as much as by her — 
wift. 
3. Conſciouſneſs; knowledge of our own 


thoughts or actions. 

Merit, and good works, is the end of man's 
motion ; and conſcience of the ſame is the accom- 
pliſhment of man's reſt. Bacon, 

The reaſon why the ſimpler ſort are moved with 
authority, is the conſcience of their own ignorance, 

Hooker. 

The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, 
Is conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt. Dcuham. 

Hector was in an abſolute certainty of death, and 
depreſſed with the conſcience of being in an ill cauſe, 

| i Pope. 
4. Real ſentiment; veracity; private 


thoughts. | 
Doi thou in conſcience think, tell me, . milia, 
That there be women do abuſe their huſbands 
In ſuch groſs kind? Shakeſpeare's Othel!s. 
They did in their conſciences know, that be was 
not able to ſend them any part of it. Clarendon. 
5. Scruple ; principle of action. 
We mutt make a conſcience in keeping the juſt 
laws of ſuperiours. Taylor's Holy Living. 
Why ſhould not the one make as much confcience 
of betraying for gold, as the other of doing it for 
a cruſt? 7 L' Ejtrange. 
Children are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange 
. country ; we ſhould therefore make conſcience not 
to miſlead them. Loc te. 
6. In ludicrous language, reaſon; reaſon- 
ableneſs. 8 
Why doſt thou weep ? Can'ſt thou the conſcience 
lack, 


To think I ſhall lack friends? Sbateſp. Timon, | 


Half a dozen fools are, in all conſcience, as many 

as you ſhould require. Sevift, 

ConSCIE'NTIOUS. adj. [from conſciencc.] 

Scrupulous ; exactly juſt; regulated by 
conſcience, | "I 

Lead a life in fo conſcientious a probity, as in 
thought, word, and deed, to make good the cha- 
racer of an honeſt man. L' Eftrange. 

CONSCIE'NTIOUSLY, adv. {from conſci- 
entious,] According to the direction of 
CONIClence, . 

More ftreſs has been laid upon the ſtrictneſs of 
law, than corcientiaufly did belong to it. L'Eſtran. 
There is the erroneous as well as the rightiy 
informed cnſcience; and, if the conſcience hap- 
pens to be deluded, ſin does not therefore ceaſe to 
be ſing becauſe a man committed it conſcientiouſly. 

. South, 

ConsCIE'NTIOUSNESS. #. /. [from con- 

ſcientious.] Exactneſs of juſtice ; tender- 
nels of conſcience. 

It will be a wonderful conſcientionſneſs in them, 
if they will content themſelves with leſs profit than 
they can make, Locke. 

Co'NSCLONABLE. adj. [from conſcience.} 
| Reaſonable; juſt ; according to con- 
ſcience. 

A knave, very voluble; no farther conſcionabla 
than in putting on the meer form of civil and 
humane ſeeming. Shakeſpearce 

Let my debtors have conſcionable ſatisfaction. 

Morton. 

Co'xsSCIONABLENESS, 2. . [from con- 

ſcionable.] Equity; reaſonableneſs. Di#. 

CO'NSCIONABLY. ad. [from cosſcion- 

able.] In à manner agreeable to con- 
ſcience; reaſonably; juſtly. 

A prince mult be uſed conſcicnably as well as a 
common perſon, Tayler's Holy Livirge 

Co'nscious. adj. [conſeius, Latin.] 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing 
one's own thoughts and actions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conſcicus of its own ex ſtence. Bentley's Sermons. 

Among ſubſtances, ſome are thinking or con- 
ſcicus beings, or have a power of thought. 

Watts's Logick. 
2. Knowing from memory; having the 
knowledge of any thing without any 
new information. 
The damſel then to Tancred ſent, 
Who, conſcious of th* occaſion, fear'd th* event. 
: Dryden, 
3- Admitted to the knowledge of any 
thing: with 70. | 

The reſt ſtood trembling, truck with awe divine; 
ZEneas only, conſcious to the fign, 

Preſag'd th* event. Dryden's AEncid. 

Roles or honey cannot be thought to ſmell or 
taſte their own ſxeetneſ:, or an organ be ccnſcicus 
tits muſick, or gunpowder to its flaſhing or noiſe. 

| Bentley's Sermons. 
4. Bearing witneſs by the dictate of con- 
ſcience to any thing. I 

The queen had been ſolicitous with the king on 
his behalf, being cenſcious to herſelf that he had 
been encouraged by her. Clarendon. 

Co'nscIoUsLY. adv. [from conſcious.] 
With knowledge of one's own actions. 

Ir theſe perceptions, with ter colciouſnets, 
always remained in the mind, the ſame thinking 
thing would be always canſcisuſſy preſents . Locke. 

Co'nsSCIOUSNESS. 2. /. from cenſcious.] 
1. The perception of what paſſes in a 
man's own mind.  , Locke. 

If ſpirit bz w.thout thinking, I have no igea of 
any thing left; therefore cciſcicuſn fs muſt be its 
eticntial attribute. Waits's Leni. 

3D 2. In- 


CON 


2. Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. 
No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, 
from the conſciouſucſs of his provocations, it be- 
come his intereſt there ſhould be none. 
| ' Government of the Tongue. 
Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, 
had not their conſciouſncſs to themſelves, of their 
Ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an at- 
tempt. Locke. 
An honeſt mind is not in the power of a diſho- 
neſt: to break its peace, there muſt be ſome guilt 
or cenſcicujneſs. Pope. 
Cox SRI T. adj. [from conſcribo, Lat.] 
A term uſed in ſpeaking of the Roman 
ſenators, who were called Patres con- 
ſcripti, from their names being written 
in the regiſter of the ſenate. 

Corxscr1i'Pr10N, 2. J. ¶conſcriptio, Latin, ] 
An enrolling or regiſtering. Di. 

To CO'NSECRATE. v. a. | conſecro, Lat.] 

1. To make ſacred ; to appropriate to ſa- 

_ cred uſes, 
Enter into the holieft by the blood of Jeſus, by 
a new and living way which he hath conſecrated for 
us. Heb. x. 20. 
Shall I abuſe this confecrated gift 
Of ſtrength, again returning with my hair? 17:7, 
A biſhop ought not to conſecrate a church which 
the patron has built for. filthy gain, and not tor 
true devotion. Apliffe. 

2. To dedicate inviolably to {ome particu- 
lar purpoſe, or perſon : with 70. 

He ſhall conſecrate unts the Lord the days of 
His ſeparation, and ſhall bring a lamb of the firſt 

year for a treſpaſs offering. Numb. vi. 12. 

3. To canonize. 

Co'nSECRATE. adj, | from the verb. ] 
Conſecrated ; ſacred ; devoted; devote; 
dedicated. 

The water conſecrate for ſacriſice = 
Appears ail black. Weller. 

Shouldit thou but hear I were licentious; 
And that this body, canſecrate to thee, 
By ruffi an luſt ſhould be contaminate. 
| Shakſprare's Comedy of Errors. 
The cardinal, ſtanding before the choir, lets 
them know that they were aſſembled in that con- 
fecrate place to ſing unto God, Bacer's Herry VII. 
Into theſe ſecret ſhades, cried the, 
How dar'ſt thou be fo bold 
To enter, corſecrate to me; 
Or touch this hallow'd mold? Drayton's Cynthia. 


Co'nsECRATOR. 2. /; [from conſecrate.] 
One that performs the rites by Which 
any thing is devoted to ſacred purpoſes. 

Whether it be not againſt the notion of a ſa- 


crament, that the conſecrater alone ihould partake 
of it. Acterbury, 


3. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and 
devoting things or perions to the ſervice 
of God, with an application of certain 
proper ſolemnities. Avliffe's Par. 

At the erection and ccnſccrarian as well of the 
tabernacle as ofthe temple, it pleated che Almighty 
to give a ſig n. Hooker, 

The cenjecration of his. God is upon his head. 

Nianitb. vi. To 


6 
[1 
! 
« 


place ſacred, but only ſolemnly declares it 0: the 
gift of the ovener to God makes it God's, and 
conſequently ſacred, South, 


* — 


noni zation. 


ſaints. 


Hale. 


. I 


— 
— — 
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Lat.] Conſequent; conſequential; fol- 
towing by conſequence, | 


dee © IN 


ConSECRA TION. 2. , [from confſecrate.] 


We muſt know that conſecrotion malces not a 


2. The act of declaring one holy by ca- 
The calendar ſells with new corſecraticns of | 


CONSECTARY. adj. [from conſefarivs, | 


CON 


From the inconfiſtent and contrary detertnina- 
tions thereof, conſefary impieties concluſions 
may ariſe, ' | Brown. 
Co'nSECTARY. 2. J [from the adjective.] 
Deduction from premiſes; conſequence ; 

} corollary, | 
| _ Theſe propoſitions are conſecraries drawn from 
the obſcrvationss PMWeoodwward's Natural Hiſtory. 
ConsEcu'TION. 2. / | confſecutio, Latin.] 
1. Train of conſequences; chain of de- 
ductions; concatenation of propoſitions. 
Some conſecutions are ſo intimately and evidently 
connexed to or found in the premiſes, that the 


concluſion is attained, and without any thing of | 
Hale. 


ratiocinative progreſs. 
2. Succeſſion. 


Newton's Optics. 
3. In aſtronomy. 


The month of conſecution, or, as ſome term it, 
of progreſſion, is the ſpace between one conjunc- 


tion of the moon with the ſun unto another. 


The moon makes four quarterly ſeaſons within 
her little year, or month of cenſecuti:n. 
CONSE'CUTIVE. agj. | confjecutif,, Fr.] 
1. Following in train; uninterrupted ; 
ſucceſſive. 


into diſuſe but by fifty conſecutive years of exemp- 
tion. 
2. Conſequential; regularly ſucceeding. 
This is ſeeming to comprehend only the actions 
of a man, conſecutive to volition. Locke. 
ConsE"CUTIVELY. adv. [from conſecu- 
tive.) A-term uſed in the ſchool phi- 
loſophy, in oppoſition to antecedently, 
and ſometimes to Fectiwely or cauſally, 
| © ict. 
To ConSE MINATE. v. a. | conſemino, La- 
tin.] To ſow different ſeeds together. 
| Dic. 
Coxsk'NSLION. . / [conſenſio, Latin.) 
Agreement; accord. 


particles could not poſſibiy, by their mutual con- 
tact, and preſſing and ſtriking, compoſe one greater 
individual animal, with one mind and underſtand- 


CONSENT. . /. [ conſenſus, Latin.) 
1. The act of yielding or conſenting. 
1 am far from excuſing or denying that compli- 
ance; for plenary conſent it was not. King Cbarles. 
| When thou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wiſc and free, by heav'n's conſent and mine. 
Dryden's Perſ. 
2. Concord; agreement; accord; unity 
| of opinion. | 
The fighting winds would ſtop there and admire, 
Learning conſent and concord from his lyre. 
Coꝛol. Dawidcis. 


rn ww 


3. Coherence with; 
ſpondence. 
| Demons found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whole power hath a true conſent 

With planet or with element. Milton. 


4. Tendency to one point; joint opera- 
tion. 


From union, order, full conſent of things. 
5. In phyſick. 

The perception one part has of another, by 
means of ſome fibres and nerves common ti them 
both; and thus the ſtone in the bladder, by velli- 
cating the fibres there, will affect and draw them 


4 


In a quick conſecution of the colours, the im- 
preſſion of every colour remains in the ſenſorium. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Holder. , 


That obligation upon the lands did not come | 


Arbuthnot en Coins. | 


A great number of ſuch living and thinking | 


ing, and a vital c:nſenfi9n of the whole body. Bentley. 


relation to ; corre- | 
| | 


Such is the world's great harmony, that ſprings | 
Pope. k 


ſo into ſpaſms, as to affect the bowels in the ſame | 


con 

and cauſe a colick ; and extend their tu 
| times to the ſtomach, and occalion amine long, 
To Coxs ENT. wv. u. [conſentio, Laue p- 


1. To be of ys ſame mind]; to agtee 
Though what thou tell'ſt ſome doubt S4 
move, oubt vithia de 
But more deſire to hear, if thou | 
'The full relation, b * 


2. To co-operate to the ſame en. 
3. To yield; to give conſent ; to it}... 
to admit: with z9. FO 


Ye comets, ſcourge the bad revolting 6. 
That have confented unto Henry's N 1 


; Shateſpeare's Hers 
In this we conſent unto you, if ye will be GEN 


What in fleep thou did abhor to „ 
Waking thou never wilt conſent to do. N 

Their num'rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with heav'n conſent 
Ts all they wrote. | Wis, 


ComsenTa NEOUS. adj. [| corforigh, 
Lat.] Agreeable to; conſiſtent with, | 


In the picture of Abraham ſacrificing his f 
. . . - 8 0 
Iſaac is deſcribed a little boy; which is nat c. 
ſentanecus unto the circumſtance of the text. 
; . Brawn's Vulgar Err: 
: Tt will coſt no pains to bring you to tle know. 
ing, nor to the practice; it being very agreeable 
and conſentaneyus to every one's nature. 
Hammeond's Practical Catutite, 
CongenTANEOUSLY. adv, [from cer tr. 
taneous.) Agreeably ; conſiliently ; ui. 
, ably. 
> Paracelſus did not always write ſo c 
to himſelf, that his opinions were confidently tis 
collected from every place of his writings, where be 
ſeems to expreſs it. B:3i 
ConsEnTA'NEOUSNESS. 7. J [from car- 
ſentaneous.] Agreement; coniiftence, 
Dick. 
ConSE'NTIENT. adj. [ conſentiens, Latin. 
Agreeing; united in opinion; not di- 
fering in ſentiment. 
The authority due to the cenſentient judgratns 


and practice of the univerſal church. 
Oxford Reaſons agairji the Cerec, 
CO'NSEQUENCE. u. . | confequenia, 
Latin.] | 
1. That which follows from any cauſe 02 


Bis, 


— IT 


principle. 


2. Event; effect of a cauſe, 
4 Spirits that know 
All mortal conſequences have pronounc'd it. 
Shakeſpeare's Mickdhs 
Shun the bitter conſequence ; for know, 
The day thou cateſt thereof, thou ſualt die. 2 


Mi:“. 


9 


3. Propoſition collected from the agree- 
ment of other previous propos 
deduction; concluſion. 

It is no good conſeguence, that realen © 
our being happy, therefore it forbids a re 
ſufferings. Decey of By 

4: The laſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm 45 


a is commanded by our Sauigur 15 c 


TI 
duty; prayer is commanded, conſ. erat 
prayer is our duty. a | 

Can ſyllogiſm ſet things rig 
No, majors ſoon with minors fight ; 
Or, both in friendly conſort join of Prins 
| The conſequence limps falie behind. | 


5. Concatenation of cauſes and effects 


conſecution. : 
N Sorrow being the natural and direct o 
that which firſt brought {in into the we 
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Cox 


e quent 
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con 
I felt 
That 1 muſt after thee, with this thy font. 


ites us three. 
Such fatal conſequence un Miles 3 "= 
6. That which produces confequences z in- 


ace ; tendency. : | 
— without any ee of ee, es, eg ö 
it is iu conſcguence to the ſuperſtructing o 
—_ — 5 Hammond. 
Inportance ; moment. 
The inſtruments of darkneſs | 
honeſt trifles, to betray us 


Win us with 5 
teepeſt conſequences Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The anger of Achilles was of ſuch conſequence, 


i: ile Greece. 
chat it embroiled the kings o Is Spolfarer, 
Their people are ſunk in poverty, ignorance, and 
cowardic2 3 and of as little conſequence as women 
and children. ; : : Sao. 7. 
Cs QUENT. adj. [conſequens, Latin, ] 
I. Following by rational deduction. 
2. Following as the effect of a cauſe 
5 was not a power poſſible to bs inherited, be- 
cane che right was conſequent te, and built og, an 
a2 perfectly perſonal. Leicke. 
Sometimes with por. 
This ſatisfaction or diſſatisfaction, conſequent 


with 


{cieace, is a principle not eaſily to be worn out. 


Cos RENT. 2. . | 

1, Conſequence ; that which follows from 
previous propoſitions by rational deduc- 
tion. 

Doth it follow that they, being not the people 
ef God, are in nothing to be followed? This 
er\.2427; were good, if only the cuſtom of the 
people of Cod 1; to be obſerved, Hooker. 

2, Effect; that which follows an acting 


cauſe, x 

They were ill paid; and they were ill governed, 
VLich i» always a conſeguent of ill payment. 

Davies on Ireland. 

He could ſee conſequents yet dormant in their 
rrinciples, and effects yet unborn. Seuth. 

CorseQuE"NTIAL. adj. [from conſequent.) 
i, Produced by the neceflary concatena- 
tion of effects to cauies. 

We ſometimes wrangle, when we ſhould debate; 
A canſguential ill which freedom draws ; 

A bad efte&, but from a noble cauſe. Prior. 
. Having the conſequences juſtly connect- 
ed with the premiſes; concluſive. 

Though theſe kind of arguments may ſeem ob- 
ſcure; jet, upon a due conſideration of them, 
they are highly conſequential and concludent to my 
Pu: role, = Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
— NTIALLY, adv. from conſe- 

unt 


„. With jut deduction of conſequences; 
with right connexion of ideas. 4 


LY ; 
2 body writes a book without meaning ſome 
13594 beg 


"South. | 


rng conſeguentially, and expreſſing his meaning. 
p Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
J conſequence; not immediately; 
eventually, | 
This relation is ſo neceſfary, that God himſelf 
cnn diſcharge a rational creature from ie; al- 


tough cenſequentially indeed he may do ſo, by the 
South. + 


an nihilation of ſuck; creatures. 
3. In a regular ſeries, 

ere a man a 
ace, and drea 
vnbroxen ſche 
or 2 beggar? 
ONSEQUE'NTIALNESS, . 
Jequential. 
C.r{e, 


mt cenſequentially, and in continued 
mes, would he be in reality a king 

Addiſon. 
. from con- 
] Regular conſecution of diſ- 


| 


yp: a man's acting ſuitably or unſuitably to con- 


1 


*2, though he may not have the faculty of | 


{ 1. By conſequence ; neceſſarily ; inevita- 


| ConsE"RVABLE. adj. [from conſerve, Lat. 


. 


king in his dreams, and a bezgar | 


Dia. 


„ 
Cod sf Nr. adv. [from conſeguent.] 


bly : by the connexion of effects to their 
cauſes. | 

In the moſt perfect poem a perfect idea was re- 
quired, and conſequently all poets ought rather to 
imitate it. Dryden. 

The place of the ſeveral ſorts of terreſtrial mat- 
ter, ſuſtained in the fluid, being contingent and 
uncertain, their intermixtures with each other are 
conſequently ſo. Moodævard. 

2. In conſequetcs ; purſuantly, 

There is cenſequently, upon this diſtinguiſhing 
principle, an inward ſatisfaction or diſſatis faction 
in the heart of every man, after good or evil. South. 

Co'NSEQUENTNESS. #. / | from conſe- 
guent.] Regular connexion of propoſi- 
tions; conſecution of diſcourſe, 

Let them examine the conſcquentneſs of the whole 


— 


body of the doctrine I deliver. 
Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 


to keep.] Capable of being kept, or 
maintained, 

ConsE RVANCY. n. /. [from conſervans, 
Lat.] Courts held by the Lord Mayor 
of London, for the preſervation of the 
fiſhery on the river Thames, are called 
Courts of Conſervancy. 


ConstErva TION. 2. /. [conjervatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of preſerving ; care to keep 
from periſhing ; continuance ; protec- 
tion. 

Though there do indeed happen ſome alterations 
in the globe, yet they are ſuch as tend rather to 
the benefit and conſervation of the earth, and its 
productions, than to the diſorder and deſtruction 
of both. We:dwward's Natural Hiſtory. 


2. Preſervation from corruption. 

It is an enquiry of excellent uſe, to enquire of 
the means of preventing or ſtaying of putrefaction; 
for therein conſiſteth the means of conſervation of 
bodies. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

ConsE RvaTIVE. adj. | from conjſervo, La- 
tin.] Having the power of oppoling 
diminution or 1njury. 

The ſpherica! figure, as to all heavenly bodies, 
ſo it agreeth to light, as the moſt perfect and con- 
ferwative of all others. Peacham. 

ConSERVA'TOR. 2. / [ Latin.] Preſerver ; 
one that has the care or office of keeping 
any thing from detriment, diminution, 
or extinction. 1 

For that you declare that you have many ſick 
amongſt you, he was warned by the canſer vator of 


the city, that he ſhould keep at a diſtance. 
 Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The lords of the ſecret council were likewiſe 
made conſervators of the pcace of the two king- 
goms, during the intervals of parliament. Clareud. 
Such individuals as are the ſingle conſerwators of 
their own ſpecies. 


ConsE RVATORY, z. % [from conſerve, 


Lat.] A place where any thing is kept | 


in a manner proper to its peculiar na- 
ture; as, fiſh in a pond, corn in a gra- 
nary. 

A conſervatory of ſnow and ice, ſuch as they uſe 
for delicacy to cool wine in ſummer. 

 Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

You may ſet your tender trees and plants, with 
the windows and doors of the greenhouſes and 
ccnſervatories open, for eight or tan days before 
April, Ewelyn's Kalendar. 

The water diſpenſed to the earth and atmoſphere 
by the great abyſs, that ſubterranean conſervatory, 


is by that means reſtored back. ; 
Hoodweord's Natural Hiſtory. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 


":CON 


| Consr*avarory, adj, Having a preſer- 


vative quality. ict. 

To CONSE RVE. v. a. [conſervo, Latin. ] 

1. To preſerve without loſs or detriment. 

Nothing was loſt out of theſe ſtores, ſince the 

art of canſerving what others have gained in know- 

ledge is eaſy. | Temple. 

They will be able to conſerve their properties 

unchanged in paſſing through ſeveral mediums ; 
which js another condition of the rays of light, 

k Newton's Opticks, 

2. Tocandy or pickle fruit. 

Co xs RVE. 7z./. {from the verb. 

1. A ſweetmeat made of the inſpiſſated 
juices oß fruit, boiled with ſugar till 
they will harden and candy. 

Will 't pleaſe your honour, taſte of theſe ren- 
ferves ? Shakeſpeare. 

They have in Turky and the Eaſt certain con- 
fections, Which they call ſervets, which are like to 
candied conſerves, and are made of ſugar and le- 
mons. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 
The more coſt they were at, and the more 
ſweets they beſtowed upon them, the more their 
conſerves ſtunk. : Dennis. 

2. A conſervatory or place in which any 
thing is kept. This ſenſe is unujual. 

Tuberoſes will not endure the wet of this ſea- 
ſon; therefore ſet the pots into your conſcve, and 
keep them dry. Evelyn Kalendar. 

ConsERVER. 2. /. [from conferve.} 

1. A layer up; a repoſiter ; one that 
preſerves any thing from loſs or dimi- 
nution. : 

He hath been moſt induſtrious both collector 


and conſerver of choice pieces in that kind. 
4 Hayward. 
In tlie Eaſtern regions there ſeems to have been 
a general cuſtom of the prieſts having been the per- 
petual conſerwers of knowledge and ſtory. Temple. 

2. A preparer of conſerves. 

Const'ss10Nn. 2. . [conſeffio, Latin.] A 
ſitting together. Di# 
Conse'ss0R. z./. [Lati.] One that fits 
with others. ..- 


To CONSIDER. vv. a. ¶conſidero, Latin.] 
t. To think upon with care; to ponder ;. 
to examine; to ſift; to ſtudy. 
At our more cerſider d time we 'I read, 
Anſwer, and think upon this bufineſs. . 
| Shatcpeare's Hambet. 
2. To take into the view ; not to onut in 
the examination. : | 
It ſeems neceflary, in the choice of perſons fo 
greater employments, to cegſider their bodies as 
well as their minds, and ages and health as well as 
their abilities. Temple. 
3. To have regard to; to reſpect; not to 
deſpiſe. 
Leet us confider one another to provoke unto love, 
and to good works. Hebrcsos, x. 24. 
4. In the imperative mood it is a kind of 
interjection; a word whereby attention 


is ſummoned. 


Cæuſider, 
Thy life hath yet been private, moſt part ſpent 
At home. Milian's Paradiſe Regained. 
5. To requite; to reward one for his 
trouble. 5 
Take away with thee the very ſervices thou haſt 
done, which if I have not enough ccx/idere@, to be 
more thankful to thee ſhall be my ſtudy. 
=> Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
To Coxs iT DER. v. 2. : 
1. To think maturely ; not to judge haſtily 
or raſhly. 


None confidereth in his heart, neither is there 


| 


knowledge nor underſtanding, Jaiab, x!'v. ts 
D 


3D 2 2. To 


CON 


2. To deliberate ; to work in the mind, 
Widow, we will confid-r of your ſuit; | 
And come ſome other time to know our mind. 
7 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Such a treatiſe might be conſuited by jurymen, 
before they c::/id.r of their verdict. Swifts 
3. To doubt; to heſitate. 
Many maz*d confiderings did throng, 


And p:efs'd in with this caution. Shak. H. VIII. 


Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her ſoul ; at lait *rwas rage alone; 
Which, burning upwards, in ſucceſſion dries 
The tears that ſtood confidering in her eyes. 

172 Dryden's Fables. 


Cons "DERABLE. ad}. {from confeder.] 


1} Worthy of conſideration ; worthy of 


regard and attention. 

E ernity is infinitely the moſt conſiderable dura- 
tion. Til: ſons 
It is conſiderable, that ſome urns have had in- 
ſcript.ons on them, expreſſing that the lamps were 
buraing. Wilkins. 


25 Reſpectable; above neglect; deſerving 


notice. : 
Men cenfiderable in all worthy profeſſions, emi- 
nent in many ways of lite, Spratt's Sermons. 

I am ſo confideraile a man, that I cannot have 
leſs than :orty ſhillings a yer, Addiſ. Freebeider. 

3. Important; valuable. 

Chriſt, inſtead of applauding St. Peter's zeal, 
upbraided his abſurdity, that could think his mean 
aids conſiderable to him, who could command le- 
gions of angels to his reſcue. Decay of Pity. 

In painting, not every action, nor every perſon, 

Is confiderable enough to enter into the cloch. 
ge Dryden's Dufreſncy. 
Many can make themſelves maſters of as con- 
fiderable eſtates as thoſe who have the greateſt por- 
tions of land. Add iſen. 
4. More than a little. It has a middle 


ſignification between little and great. 

Many brought in very corfiderable ſums of mo- 

ney. | Clarendon. 

Very probably a corfiderable part of the earth is 

yet unknown. Wilkins. 

Thoſe earthy particles, when they came to be 

collected, would conſtitute a body of a very con- 
fiderable thickneſs and ſolidity. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Every cough, though ſevere, and of ſome ch 


feaderable continuance, is not of a conſumptive na- 
ture, nor preſages difjolution and the grave. 
Blackmore. 
Cons! DERABLENESS. 2. . from cor:fe- 
arrable.] Importance; dignity ; mo- 
ment; value; deſert; a claim to notice. 

We muſt not always meaſure the confidcrabiere/' 
of things by their moſt obvicus and immediate 
uſefulneſe, but by their fitneſs to make or contri- 
bute to che diſcovery of things highly uſeful. 

Beyte. 
Their mo ſiigbt and trivial occurrences, by 
being theirs, they think acquire a confiderablene;/s, 
and are forcibly impeſed upon the company. 
"  Gevernment of the Torgue. 
CONS3 DERABLY, adv. | from confider- 
abh.] 
t. In a degree deſerving notice, though 
not the higheR, 

And. Europe ftill conſiderably gains 
Both by their good example and their pains, 

; Reſecmmcon. 
2. With importance; importantly. 

I deſire no fort of favour ſo much, as that of 
ſerving you more cor/7derably than 1 have been yet 
able to do. | Pepe. 

Cox sI DERANCE, 7. / from confider.] 
Conſideration; reflection; ſober thought. 

After this cold cc runde, ſentence me; 

And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your Rate 
Ya Ihave done thatmi:became my place. 
Sbabe prare s Henry IV. 


Cons1'DERATE. adj. [confideratus, Lat.] 
1. Serious; given to conſideration; pru- 
dent ; not raſh ; not negligent. 
I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And unreſpective boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Eneas is patient, confiderate, and careful of his 
peoples | Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


I grant it to be in many cafes certain, that it is. 


ſuch as a confiderate man may prudently rely and 
proceed upon, and hath no juſt cauſe to doubt of. 
Tillotſon. 

The expediency, in the preſent juncture, may 
appear to every confiderate man. Addiſon, 


2. Having reſpe& to; regardful. Little 
uſed, 


Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be preſumed more confiderate of praiſes 
Decay of Piety. 
3- Moderate ; not rigorous, 'This ſenſe 1s 
much uſed in converſation. 


Cons! DERATELY. adv. [from confide- 
rate.] Calmly ; coolly ; prudently. 


Circumſtances are of ſuch force, as they ſway 
an ordinary judgment of a wiſe man, not fully and 
conſiderately pondering the matter. 

Bacon's Colours of Coed and Evil. 


Cons1"DERATENESS. z. /. [from conſi- 
derute.] The quality of being conſi- 
derate ; prudence. Die. 

ConSIDERA'TION. 2. V [from confider.] 


1. The act of conſidering ; mental view; 
regard; notice, 
As to preſent happineſs and miſery, when that 
alone comes in conſideration, and the conſequences 
are removed, a man never chuſes amiſs, Locle. 


2. Mature thought ; prudence ; ſerious 
deliberation, 

Let us think with conſideration, and conſider with 
acknowledging, and acknowledge with admira- 
tion. Sidney. 

The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs mortified in him; | 
C:: federation, like an angel, came, 

And whipt th' oftending Adam out of him. 
- Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
3. Contemplation; meditation upon any 

thing. 7 

The love you bear to Mopſa hath brought you 
to the corfideration of her virtues, and that conſi- 
deration niay have made you the more virtuous, 
aud ſo the more worthy. Sidney. 


4. Importance; claim to notice; worthi- 
neis of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of cerſideration among 
the Latin poets, whe was not explained for the 
uſe of the dauphin ; tecauſe the whole Pharſalia 
would have been a ſatire upon the French form of 
government. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


5. Equivalent ; compenſation, 

Wo are provideat enough not to part with any 
thing ſerviceable to our bodies under a good confe- 
deration, but make little account of our ſouls. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Foreigners can never take our bills for pay- 
ment, though they might paſs as valuable confide- 
raticns among our own people. Locke. 


6. Motive of action; influence; ground 
of conduct. 


The conſideration, in regard whereof the law 
forbiddeth theſe things, was not becauſe thoſe na- 
tions did uſe them. Hooker. 

He had been made general upon very partial, 
and not enov;h deliberated, conſiderations. Clarend. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other conjide- 
rations, to ſearch an aſylum. Dryden. 


The world cannot pardon your concealing it, on 
Dryden. 


the lame corfracratica 


CON 
7. Reaſon; ground of concluding, 


Not led by any commandment 


ſuch conſiderations as have been dats li = "4 
On, 


Uſes, not thou en 
cauſes of revialag — — ks . rena 
did procure to be inſtituted. cd 
8. [In law.] Confideraticn is the e, 

cauſe of a contract, without ker 
contract bindeth. It is either ey 120 
as if a man bargain to ee, 
ſhillings for a horſe; or elſe impliel. ” 
when a man comes into an inn a 
taking both meat and lodging d 
ſelf and his horſe, without ee 
with the hoſt, if he diſcharge 0 


houſe, the hoſt may ſtay his fore. 


- Gy 
Cons1'DERER. 2. , [from config * 


. . or, a 

man of reflection; a thinker. | 4 
A vain applauſe of wit for an imp . 

of reaſon for a deep conſidercr. Ferch 

f Government of the Tire 
Cons1'DERING. [This is a kind of cc 
junction: it had been more grammzt 
cally written conſidered ; wi, French; 
* 


but conſidering is always uſed.] If allyy. 
ance be made for, | 
It is not poſſible to act otherwiſe cer kr; 
the weakneſs of our nature. a 525 
To CONSI'GN v. a. ¶ conſiguo, Lat.) 
1. To give to another any thing, with the 
right to it, in a formal manner; y 
give into other hands; to transfer: 
ſometimes with 7, ſometimes ant t4, 
Men, by free gift, cor/ign over a place ti the N. 
vine worſhip, Ha- 
; | Mutt I paſs 
Again to nothing, when this vital breath 
Ceaſing, configns me oer to reſt and death? P, 
At the day of general account, 2004 men a 
then to be corfigned over ts another Hate, a Fate of 
everlaſting love and charity. 


7 ! 
Atuirtag. 


2. To appropriate; to quit for a certa 


purpoſe. 
The French commander ccrſigncd it te rhe uſt 
for which it was intended by the donor, 
Dryden's Falls, Didtiaticn 
3. To commit; to entruſt, | 
The four evangeliſts conſigned to writing tut 
hiſtory. Aadi tu. 
Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 
Cenſignd the youthful conſort to his e Re 
es 49 9˙ 

To Cox sI TG N. v. 2. 

1. To ſubmit to the ſame terms with a- 
other. This is not now in uſe. 
Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan; 

All lovers young, all lovers muſt OS 
Conſign to thee, and come to duſt. Shai} Ct 
2. To ſign; to conſent to, Obſolcte. 
A maid yet roſed over with the virgia cn 

of modeſty : it were a hard. condition tor à m 
to conſign to. | l 

CoxsioxA“TION. 2. J [from c/g".) 

1. The act of conſigning; the at v7 
which any thing is delivered up 89 dl. 
other, _ 

As the hope of ſalvation is a good d 


110 


. : 3 
towards it, ſo is deſpair a certain c‘ 


, . 
rale dt. 
* it 


eternal ruin. 2. 


2. The act of ſigning. 


If we find that we increaſe in dus 
mental ſymbols as a direct conſgnatien of pad. 


Coxs IGN MEN T. 2. /. [from confegn} 


1. The act of conſigning. 


[1 


au.. 
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Wh then 2 
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coN 
The writing by which any thing is eon- 
. 


e of (hom cop La 
1 Having one COMM ce. 
A Die. 


„ CONSIST. D. Ne [confiſto, Latin. ] - 


ſh. 
ub ſiſt not to peri 
2 beſors all things, and by 


erf. 


* 


him all things 
Coloſſians. 


Jo continue fixed, without ciMpatioN.. 
Flame doch not mirgle with flame, as air dot 
FOE © water with water, but only remaineth 
IANS -- it cometh to paſs betwixt conſiſting 
; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
—_— againſt the nature of water, being a flexible 

1 anderous body, to con/iſt and ſtay itſelf, and 
N N to the lower parts about it. 
wor” Brerewood on Languages. 
» To be compriſed ; to be contained. 
| | pretend not to tie the hands of artiſts, whoſe 
gill c/f only in a certain manner — 
ge" e of letters does often conſiſt in 
Iittle paſſages of private converſation, and efe- 
rences to particular matters. Walſh. 


Jo be compoſed. 
The lans would conſt of plains, 
mauntains, according as the pieces 
were dilpoſed. 
5. To have 
exit. 3 i 
Necefity and election cannot conſiſt together in 
te ſame act. Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 


6. To agree ; not to oppoſe; not to con- 
tradict; not to counteract: it has with 


before the thing compared, or coexiſtent. 
Ei: majeſty would be willing to conſent to any 
thing chat could confi 2vich his conſcience and 
honours Clarendon. 
Nothing but what may eaſily conſt avith your 
plenty, your proſperityy is requeſted of you. 
Spratt's Sermons. 
You could not help beſtowing more than is 
riſing doit h the ſortune of a private man, or with 
the will of any but an Alexander. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
I: cannot confi} 2vith the Divine Attributes, that 
the impious man's joys ſhould, upen the whole, 
exceed thoſe of the upright. Atterbury. 
Health cegſiſts <vith temperance alone. Pope. 
The only way ot ſecuring the conſtitution will 
be by lellening the power of domeſtick adverſaries, 


| Sevift. 


as much az can conpeft avith lenity. 


I: 


contig u0us y 


and vallies, and 
of this ruin 
Burnet, 


being concurrently ; to co- 


Coxsr'srExnCY, J Latin.) 

1, State with reſpect to material exiſtence. 
Water, being divided, maketh many circles, till 

it rettore ittelf to the natural cenſiſtence. 
: Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
The confiſtencies of bodies are very divers: denie, 
rare, !ang:ble. pneumatical, volatile, fixed, deter- 

W.7ate, indeterminate, hard, and ſoft. 
Pacen's Natural Hiſtery. 


fence and regimen; to order and govern, conie:ve 
and xcep together, the univerſe in that conſiſten.e It 
tt rcerved, as it was at firſt to give it, before jt 
coul! receive it. Hale's Origin of Moni nd. 
1 carried on my enquiries farther, to iry whether 
this Ing world, when formed and finiſhed, would 
WAL aways the ſame, in the ſame form, ſtruc- 
tare, and ecrſeſtency. Burnet, 
2, Degree of denſeneſs or rarity. 
5 8 erpreſſed juices be boiled into the con- 
3 2 rap. Arbuthnit on Aliments. 
. Wbitance; form; make. | 


Ht, tricndſhip is of a noble make, and a laſting 


c Wy. 
4, Durable or laſting ſtate. 
FP, - „tation will conti.m reſolutions of good, and 
Lea a durable cor/eence in the ſouls Hammond. 


Scuth's Scrmons. 


Coxsi“srTE NOE. 12 [ confiftentia, low 
4 | 


” 


oP 2 * = . o p 
There is the ſame necellity for the Divine in- 


CON 


Theſe are fundamental truths that lie at the 
bottom, the baſis upon which many others reſt, 
and in which they have their conſiſtencies teeming 
and rich in ſtore, with which they furniſh the 
mind. Locke. 

5. Agreement with itſelf, or with any 
other thing ; congruity ; uniformity. 

That conſſiency of behaviour, whereby he in- 

. flexibly purtues thoſe meaſures which appear the 
moſt juir and equitable, Addiſon's Freeholder. 

6. A ſtate of reſt, in which things capable 
of growth or decreaſe continue for fome 
time at a ſtand, without either ; as the- 
growth, conſiſtence, and return. Chamb. 

Cox sis TEN T. adj. [ conſiftens, Lat.] 

1. Not contradictory ; not oppoſed. - 

With reference to ſuch a lord, to ſerve, and to be 
free, are terms not conſiſtent only, but equivaienc. 

South. 

A great part of their politicks others do not 
think cenſiſtent with honour to practiſe. 

i Addiſon on Italy. 

On their own axis as the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the ſun 
So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul, 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole. 
Pope's Eſſays. 

Shew me one that has it in his *. 7 
To act conſiſtent with himſelf an hour. Pope. 

The fool conſiſtent, and the falſe finceres Pope. 

2, Firm; not fluid. 

Peſtilential miaſms inſinuate into the kumoral 

and conſiſtent parts of the body. 
| Harwey on Conſumptions. 

The ſand, contained within the ſhell, becoming 
ſolid and coſiſtent, at the ſame time that of che 
ſtratum without it did. PMWorodward's Nat. 11i/?, 

Cons1'STENTLY. adv. [from con/i/tent.] 
Without contradiction ; agreeably. 

The Pheanicians are of this character, and the 
poet deſcribes them conſiſtently with it: they are 
proud, idle, and effeminate. Broome. 

Cox s Is TO RIAL. adj. [from conſiſtory.] 
Relating to the eccleſiaſtical court. 

An official, or chancellor, has the ſame con/to- 
rial audience with the biſhop himſelf that deputes 
him. Ayliffe's Parcrgon. 

CONSISTORY. . J. [confiftorium, Lat.] 
1. The place of juſtice in tlie court Chriſ- 
tian. Ccavell. 

An offer was made, that, for every one miniſter, 
there ſhould be two of the people to fit and give 
voice in the eccletiaſtical conjiſtory, Hecker, Pref. 

Pius was then hearing of cautcs in conſiſtory. 

Bacon. 
Chriſt himſelf, in that great c:y/tcry, hall 
deign to ſtep down from his throne, Scuth. 
2. The aſſembly of cardinals. 
How far I've proceeded, 
Or how far further thall, is warranted 
By a commiſſion from the ceſiſtory, : 
Yea the whole conſiſt ry of Rome. Shak. H VIII. 

A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
have lived down the pope and the whole cr:/itry. 

Atterbury. 
3. Any ſolemn aſſembly. 
In mid air 
To council ſummons all his mighty peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark, tenfoid iavolv'd, 
A gloomy confiflory, Milton's Paradiſe Rega ined. 

Ac Jove's allent, che deities around 
In ſolemn ſtate the confitory crown'd. 

| Pope's Statins. 

4. Place of refidence.. 8 
My other telr, my counſel's ccgfiſtery, my oracle, 

I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

= Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Conso'cIATE. 2. / [from conſocio, Lat.] 

An accomplice; a confederate; a part- 

ner. | 


q 


CON 


Patridge and Stanhope were condemred a2 
faciates in the confpiracy of Someriet. Haywwarde 
To CONSO'CIATE. v. a. [ Co” io, Lat. 
1. To unite; to join. 

Generally che beſt outward ſhapes are alſo the 
likelieſt to be cenſociated with good inward facul- 
ties. Motten on Educations 

2. To cement; to hold together. 

The ancient philoſophers always brought in a 
ſupernatural principle to unite and cenfociate- ths 
parts of the chaos. Burnet. 
To Cons0'CHATE. v. z. To coaleſce; to 

unite, | 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with 
other atoms they might be ſeparated again, with-- 
out ever conſociating into the huge condenſe bodies 
of planets, | Bentley's Scrmrte 

ConsSOCIA'TION. 2. , [from cegſociate. ] 

1. Alliance. | 

| There is ſuch a cooſfociation of offices between 
the prince and whom his favour breeds, that they 
ma; help to ſuflain his power, as he their know» 
ledge. 

2. Union ; intimacy ; companionſhip. 

By ſo long and ſo various confociation with a- 
prince, he had now gotten, as it were, two lives in 
his own fortune and greatneſs. Motten. 

Ce NSsOLABLE. adj. [from conſole.] Tha 
which admits comfort. 
To CO'NSOLATE. v. a. [.confſelor, Latin. ] 

To comfort; to conſole; to ſooth in 


miſery. Not much uſed. 
I will be gone, 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 
To conſelate thine ear. 
Shakeſpeare's Alt evell that ends cell. 

What may ſomewhat conſclate all inen that 
honour virtue, we do not diſcover the latter ſcene 
of his miſery in authors of antiquity 

Brian's Vulcar Errceurs. 

ConsSOLA'TION, 1. . [ conſelatio, Latin. 

Comfort ; alleviation of mitery ; ſuch 

alleviation as is produced by partial re- 
medies, 

We, that were in the jaws of death, were now 
brought into à place where we found nothing wut 
conſclations. Bucc u 

Againſt ſuch cruelties, 
With inward cenfolatizns recompens d; 
And oft ſupported fo, as ſhall amaze 
"Their proudeft perſecutors. Milien's Paradiſe Lofts. 

Let the righteous perſevere with patience, ſup- 
ported with this confo{.rtion, that their labour ſhall 
not be in vain, Rogers. 

Cons0LA'TOR, 2. . [Lat.] A comforter.. 
CoxnsSO'LATORY. . /. | from confolate.] A 
| ſpeech or writing containing topicks cf 
comfort. 
| Conſelatories writ 
With ſtudied argument, and much perſuaſion. 
ſought, | | ; 

Lenient of grief and anxious thought, 

Mlileen's Agoniſecs. 


Tending to give comfort. 

To CONSOLE. v. a. [ conſelor, Lat.] To 
comfort; to cheer; to free from the 
ſenſe of miſery. 

Others the ſyren ſiſters compaſs raund, 
And empty heads cenie with empty fund. 
0 Pepe's Dunciad. 

CONSO LE. n. /. French. ] In architec- 


ture, is a part or member projecting in 
ſerving to ſupport a cornice, butt, vaſe; 
arches. Chambers. 


Conso'LeR. . , [from conſele.] One that 
gives comfort. 


J: - 


Pride 


Ben Fonſon's Diſceveries. 


Cons0"LATORY.' adj. [ from: conjelate, } ' 


manner of a bracket, or ſhoulder- piece, 


beam, and frequently uſed as keys of 
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3. Agreement; concord; friendſhip. A 


1 
DP REY — 


CON. 


Pride orice more appears upon the ſtage, as the [ 


great con, der of the miſeries of man. 


Comment. en Pope's Efſay en Man. 
ConsoLinaxT. adj. [from confolidate.] | 
That which has the quality of uniting , 
wounds, 
To CONSOLIDATE. v. a. { confolider, 
Fr. ſaliaus, Latin.] 
2. To form into a compact and ſolid body; 
to harden; to units into a ſolid maſs. 
The word may be rendered, either he ſtretched, 
or he fixed and cenſalidated, the earth above the 
Waters. Burnet s Thecry. 
The effect of ſpirits in ſtopping hemorrhages, 
and conſalidating the fibres, is well known to chi- 
rurgeons. 
2. To combine or unite two parliamentary 
bills into one. 
Yo ConSO'LIDATE. v. 2. To grow firm, 
hard, or ſolid. | 
In hurts and ulcers in the head, dryneſ, maketh 
them more apt to corſolidates. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
The ſandy, ſparry, and flinty matter was then 
ſoft, and ſuſceptible of any form in theſe thelly 
moulds; and it canſelidated and became hard after- 
ward-, Weeodwrard's Nat. Hiſtaty. 
CorsoLl1iDa'TION. z. from cogſolidate. 
1. The act of uniting into a ſolid maſs. 
The conſelidatian of the marble, and of the ſtone, 
did not fall out at random. N vndævard's Nat. Hiſi. 
2. The annexing of one bill in parliament 
to another. - 
3. In law, it is uſed for the combining and 
uniting of two benefices in one. Covell, 
CorortiDative. adj, [from conſolidate. ] 
That which has the quality of healing 
wounds, Dig. 


PX? 6 


Cod sONAN RE. 3s J. ¶ conſonance, Fr. 


Co'nsonancy.f cosſonans, Lat.] 
1. Accord of ſound. 


The two principal conſonances that moſt raviſh 
the ear, arc, by the conſent of all nature, the fifth 
and the octave. Wotton. 

And winds and waters flow'd 
In cenſerances Thomſo5n's Spring. 
-2. Conſiſtency ; congruence ; agreeable- 


neſs, 
Such decifions held corſonancy and congruity 
with reſolutions and deciſions of former times. 
Hales Law f England. 
T have ſet down this, to ſhew the perfect con/c- 
nancy of our perſecuted church to the doctrine of 
ſcripture and antiquity. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


ſenſe now not uſed. 
Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellow- 
ip, by the conſorancy of our youth. 
Shateſpeare's Hamlet. 


CONSONANT. adj. ¶ confonens, Lat.] 
Apreeable ; according; conſiſtent : fol- 


lowed by either with or zo. 2 
Were it conſonant unts reaſon to divorce theſe two 
ſentences, the former of which doth ſhew how the 
latter is reſtrained. Hecker, 
That where much is given there ſhall be much 

required, is a thing conſonant with natural equity. 
| Decay of Picty. 
Religion looks conſorant to itſelf. Decay of Picty. 
He diſcovers how conſonant the account which 
Moſes hath left of the primitive earth, is 20 this 
from nature. ; Wodzvard, 


Co'nsonanT. 1. . ¶ conſonans, Latin.] A 
letter which cannot be ſounded, or bu 
imperfectly, by itſelf. ) 


In all vowels the paſſage of the mouth is open 
and free, without any appulſe of an organ of ſpeech 


8 


Hrouthnit. Þ 


CON 
cenſꝛrants from the vowels) wholly precluding all 
ſound; and, in all of them, more or leſs checking 
and abetting it. _ Holder's Elements of Speech. 
He conſidered theſe as they had a greater mix- 


ture of vowels or conſonants, and accordingly em- 
ployed them as the verfe required a greater ſmooth- 


Co"nsonanTLyY. adv. [from con/onant.} 
Conſiſtently; agrecably. 
This as cenſcrantly it preacheth, teacheth, and 


delivereth, as if but one tongue did ſpeak: for all. 
Hooker, 


Ourfelves are formed according te that mind 
which frames things cenſorantly to their reſpective 
\ Natures. Clanville's Scepjis. 

If he will ſpeak cenſenartly to himſelf, he muſt 
Ny that happened in the original conſtitution. 

Till:tſ-n. 
Co'ns0NaANTNEss. 2. , from conſonant. ] 
Agreeableneſs; conſiſtency. 
Co'nsoxovs, ad. [ comferns, Lat.] Agree- 
ing in ſound ; ſymphonious. 
CoN SO PAT ION. 2. /. | from conjopro, La- 
tin.] The act of laying to fleep. Little 
in uſe. | 

One of his maxims is, that a total abſtinence 
from intemperance is no more philoſophy, than a 
total con/cpiation of the ſenſes is repoſe. 

| Digby te Pepe. 

CONSORT. . , [con/ors, Latin. It had 
anciently the accent on the latter ſylla- 
ble, but has it now on the former. Melton 
has uſed them both. ] | 

1. Companion; partner; generally a part- 
ner of the bed; a wife or huſband. 

Fellowthip, 

Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 
All rational delight; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human conſort. 

Male he created thee, but thy cenſort | 
Female for race: then bleſs'd mankind, and ſaid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Thy Bellona, who thy conſort came 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham. 

He fingle choſe: to live, and ſnunn'd to wed, 
Well pleas'd to want a conſcr; of his bed. 

Dryden's Fables. 

His warlike amazon her hoſt invades, 

Th' imperial cenſart of the crown of ſpades. Pope. 


2. An aſſembly ; a divan; a conſultation. 
In one conſort there ſat 

Cruel revenge, and rancorons deſpite, . 

Diſloyal treaſon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy Q: 

3- A number of inſtruments playing toge- 

ther; a ſymphony. This 1s probably a 


miſtake for concert. | 


Milton. 


a ſignet of carbuncle ſet in gold. Ecclus. xxxii. 5. 


4. Concurrence; union. 

Take it ſingly, and it carries an air of levity; 
but, in conſort with the reſt, has a meaning quite 
different, . Atterbury. 
To Conso'kT. v. x. [from the noun.] To 
aſſociate with; to unite with; to keep 
company with. 

What will you do? Let's not conſort with them. 

Shabeſpeare. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs coxſorts with thee ? 
i | Dryden. 
To Conso'rT. v. a. 

1. To join; to mix; to marry. 
He, with his“conſorted Eve, 
The ſtory heard attentive. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
He begins to corfort himſelf with men, and 
thinks himſelf one. Locke on Education. 


2. To accompany. Not uſed. 


I'll meet with you upon the mart 


to another: but in all cenſenants there is an app & 
of the organs, ſometimes (if you abſtract the 
4 | 


| Con80'ATABLE, dj, [from conſort, 


neſs. Pope's Eſſay on Homer. | 


Dea. f 


A conſort of muſick in a banquet of wine, is as | 


=” 
o 


And afterward confers you till bed time.  Shakeſp. | 


CON 


be compared with; to b 
ſuitable. Not uſed, 


He was conſertable to Charles B 
Henry VIII. who was equal to him, ne 
* | ; erp, 
Co so RTION. 1. /. | conſortis, Latin 
Partnerſhip ; fellowſhip ; ſociety. Dig 
ConsPE"cTABLE. adj. [from 4g. 
. * n/bectus; 
Latin.] Eaſy to be ſeen, Dis 
CoNnSPECTU ITY. . J [from cane, 
4 . Sj h 8 8 8 nſtes 4, 
atin.] ignt; view; ſenſe of feein» 
This word is, I believe, pecytia; 1 
Shakeſpeare, and perhaps corrupt, 
What harm can your bitfon cen pæct iti 2 
out of this character? Shakeſpeare: (x; . 
# — Cera. 
ConsPE'RSION. 1. /. [con Per, Lat.] a 
ſprinkling about. Dis 
Coxseicv'iTY. 2. J. [from con pi 
Brightneſs; favourableneſs to the fel, 
If this definition be clearer than the thing de. 
ſined, midnight may vie for conſpicuiry with nov 
a” . a Glarwill'; He be, 
CONSPICUOUS. adj. [confpicuus, Lat, 
1. Obvious to the fight ; ſeen at a diftange, 
Or come I leſs conſpicuous Or what change 
Abſents thee ? Milton's Paradis 1,3 
2, Eminent ; famous; diſtinguiſhed. 
He attributed to each of them that vit:ue which 
he thought moſt conſpicuous in them. 
Drzden's Juvenal, Dedicatin, 
Thy father's merit points thee out to view, 
And ſets thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults compicumy, 


| Alder Cot, 
The houſe of lords, | 
Conſpicurus feene | Pope's Epil. of Horace 
ConsPricuousLY.adv.| from copic. 
1. Obviouſly to the view. 
Theſe methods may be preſerved con{picurnly, 
and intirely diſtin. Watts: Lgich, 
2. Eminently ; famouſly ; remarkably. 
ConsP1'CUOUSNESS. x. / [from conſi- 
cuous.] 
1. Expoſure to the view; ſtate of being 
viſible at a diſtance. 

Looked on with ſuch a weak light, they appear 
well proportioned fabricks ; yet they appear fo cut 
in that twilight, which is requiſite to their cg. 
cube. ſnoſs. Boyle's Prem Ejzje 

2. Eminence; fame; celebrity, 
Their writings attract more readers by the au- 
thor's conſpicuruſneſs. Bogie on 01871 
ConsPI'RACY, 7. /. [corfpiratio, Latin.) 
1. A private agreement among ſeveral 
_ perſons to commit ſome crime; a plot; 
a concerted treaſon, 

O cenſpiracy! . 
sham'ſt thou to ſhew thy dang'rous brow by 1s" 
When evils are moſt free? Shakeſp. Jul C 

I had forgot that foul conſpiracy | 
Of the beaſt Caliban, and his confed'rat'ss | 
Againſt my life. Shakeſpeare's Te 

When ſcarce he had eſcap'd the blow 
Of faction and conſpiracy 


e ranked win. 
with; h 


| D 
Death did his promis'd hopes deftroy- 64" 
2. In law, an agreement of men to 09 
in the eri 


any thing; always taken | 
part. It is taken for a confederac) 
two, at the leaſt, falſely to indict _ 
or to procure one to be mt 0 * 
| bell. 
_ ral tendency of 
3. A concurrence ; a genera 
many cauies to one event. : 
pla the time now came that miſery > 122 
for him, there was a conſpiracy in all ge Mu 
earthly things, to frame tit occaſionꝭ to 
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axSPIRANT-» at. [ conſpirans, ee. 

Conſpiring; engaging in a conſpiracy 
- plotting. 

Zhan F hou 2» a traitors | : 

h Mluſtrious prince. 

Shakeſpeare's my PA 
d TION 2. / [conſÞiratto, 
reement of many to one end. 
wonder how, from ſo differing pre- 
uld infer the ſame concluſion, were 
vation of intereſt were too po- 
tent for the diverſity of judgment. Decay of Piety. 
o vs IR ATOR. . J. [from conſpiro, La- 
tin.] A man engaged in a plot; one 
who has ſecretly concerted with others 
commiſſion of a crime; A plotter. 

Achitophel is among the conſpirators with Ab- 
flom. : 2 Samucl. 

Stund back, thou manifeſt coſpirater 3 
Ty that contriv'ſt to murder our dread lord. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Pet let the bold cenſpirator 2 ; 

r bear'n makes princes its peculiar care. 
„ | — Spaniſb Friar. 
ud into his hand a note of the whole con- 
friracy againit him, together with all the names of 
the ccepiratert. an 


5 CONSPI'RE. v. 2. Cconſpiro, Lat.] 
1, To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch 
ſecret treaſon, 

Iell me what they deſerve, 
That 6o conſpire my death with deviliſh plots 
Of damned witchcraft. 

What was it 
T:it moy'd pale Caſſius to conſpire? 

Shakeſpeare's Antbony and Cleepatra. 


Cenſpirant gainſt this hig 


ON! 
An ag 

One would 
miſes, they ſho g 
it not that the conſpi 


One p 


the king. Apocrypha. 
Let the air be excluded; for that undermineth 


to diffolve it. © Bacon. 
There is in man a natural poſſibility to deſtroy 
th: wor'd; that is, to conſpire to know no woman. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The preſs, the pulpit, and the ſtage, 

Cc; irc to cenſure and expoſe our age. Roſcommon. 
2. Jo agree together: as, all things con- 
(pre % mate him happy. : 

Sy moilt and dry, when Phœbus ſhines, - 
Cagi give the plant to grow. Heigh. 
Coxs er BER, 2. J. [from conſpire.] A 

couſpirator; a plotter. 

Take no care, 
Was chabes, who frets, and where conſpirers are: 
Macbeth hall never vanquiſh'd be. Shak. Mach. 


CrnovrkING Ponrers, [Tn mechanicks.] | 


All fuch as act in direction not oppoſite 
to one another, 


ment; pollution. 


FN very 12 a . . | 
CONSTARLE, . J. | comes ftabuli, as it 


is ſuppoſed, 
„ Lord high cagſtable is an ancient officer 


1 * 
4 zue crown, The function of the con- 
Halle of England conſiſted in the care of | 


| he ommon peace of the land in deeds 
0: arms, and in matters of war. To 
the court of the conſtable and marſhal 


ceels of arms without the realm, and 
55 1 
P — and vlafonry of arms within it. 
he fir couſtable of England was creat- 
el by the Conqueror, and the office con- 


ecnſpiracyy exact Harvey on Conſumptions. | 


t.) | 


Shakeſps Richard III. g 


They took great indignation, and conſpired againſt | 


the body, and cenſpiretò with the ſpirit of the body 


i Harris. | 
Corervaca TIR. 2. / [from con/purco, | 
Latin.] The act of defiling ; defile- | 


belonged the cognizance of contracts, 2 


uud hereditary till the thirteenth of 


CON 


werful as to become trouble- 
ſome to the king. From theſe mighty 
magiſtrates are derived the inferiour con- 
ſtables of hundreds and franchiſes ; two 
of whom were ordained, in the thir- 
teenth of Edward I. to be choſen in 
every hundred, for the conſervation of 
the peace, and view of armour. Theſe 
are now called high con/tables ; becauſe 
continnance of time, and increaſe both | 
of people and offences, have occaſioned | 
others in every town of inferiour autho- 
rity, called petty conſtables. Beſides | 
theſe, we have conftables denominated | 
from particular places; as, conſtable of | 
the Tower, of Dover Caſtle, of the Caſtle 
of Carnarvon : but theſe are properly | 
caſtellani, or governours of caſtles. 
| Covell, Chambers. 
When I came hither, I was lord high con/fable, 
And duke of Buckingham; now poor Edward 
| Bohun. Shakeſpeare. | 
The knave conſtable had ſet me i' th' ſtocks, 
3 th' common ſtocks, for a witch. 


being ſo 


9 — — 


9 6 ths. adi tl * * 
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The conſtable being a ſober man, and an enemy 

to ſedition, went to obſerve what they did. 
4 Clarendon, |. 
2. To over-run the CONSTABLE. {perhaps | 
from conzeftable, Fr, the ſettled, firm, | 
and ſtated account.] To ſpend more 
than what a man knows himſelf to be 


worth: a low phraſe. 


þ 


 Co'NSTABLESHIP. 2. / [from conftable.] } 
The office of a conſtable. | 

This keeperſhip is annexed to the conſtableſpip 
of the caſtle, and that granted out in leaſe, 

Carexww)'s Survey of Cormwoall. 

Co xs TAN CY. 2. , [conftantia, Latin. 
1. Immutability; perpetuity; unalterable 
The laws of God himſelf no man will ever deny | 

to. be of a different conſtitution from the former, 
in reſpeC of the one's conſtancy, and the mutabi- 
lity of the other. Heokere 


2. Conſiſtency ; unvaried ſtate. | 

N Incredible, that canftancy in ſuch a variety, ſuch 

a multiplicity, ſhould be the reſult of chance. 

Ray on the Creation. 

3. Reſolution ; firmneſs ; ſteadineſs; un- 
ſhaken determination. 

In a ſmall iſle, amidſt the wideſt ſeas, 
Triumphant conſtancy has fix'd her ſeat; 
In vain the ſyrens ſing, the tempeſts beat. Pricy. þ 

4. Laſting affection; continuance of love, 
or friendſhip. . 

Conflancy is ſuch a ſtability and firmnefs of 
friendſhip, as overlooks and paſſes by leſſer fai- 
lures of kindneſs, and yet till retains the ſame | 
habitual good-will to a friend. South, 

5. Certainty ; veracity ; reality. 
| But all the ſtory of the night told over, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images, þ 


And grows to ſomething of great corftancy, 8 
But, however, ſtrange and admirable. Shakeſpeare. 


CO'NSTANT. adj. [conſtans, Latin.] 
1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

If you take highly tectified ſpirit of wine, and 
dephlegmed ſpirit or urine, and mix them, you 
may turn theſe two fluid liquors into a confant 
body. Bayle's Hiſtory of Virmnefs. | 
2. Unvaried ; unchanged; immutable ; 
durable. 

The world 's a ſcene of changes, and to be 
Conſtant, in natute were inconſtancy. Ci. 
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To ConSTELLATE. v. a. 


CON 


Henry VIII. when it was laid aſide, as | 3. Firm; reolute ; determined; immove 


able; unſhaken, 
Some ſhrewd contents | 

Now fteal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek : 

Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 

Could turn ſo much the conftitution 

Of any conſtant man. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


4. Free from change of affection. 


Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained: 
conſtant friends. Sidney. 


5. Certain; not various; ſteady; firmly 


adherent : with 20. 
Now through the land his care of ſouls he 
ſtretch'd, 
And like a primitive apoſtle preach'd; 
Still cheerful, ever corflart to his call; 
By many follow'd, lov'd by moſt, adatir'd by all. 


Dryden. a 


He ſhewed his firm adherence to religion, as 
modelled by our national conſtitution; and was 
conſtant to its offices in devotion, both in publick, 
and in his family. Aadiſon's Freebelder. 


Co'nsTANTLY. adv. [ from cenſtant.] 


Unvariably ; perpetually ; certainly ; 
ſteadily. 
It is ſtrange that the fathers ſhould never ap- 


peal ; nay, that they ſhould not conflantly do it. 
Tillotſon. 


. Oy TO 7% CONSTELLATE. v. #. [conftellatus,, 


Latin.) To join luſtre; to ſhine with 
one general light. | 
The ſeveral things which engage our affections, 
do, in a tranſcendent manner, ſhine forth and con- 
ſtellate in God. Boye. 


veral ſhining bodies in one ſplendour. 


Great conſtitutions, and ſuch as are conftellated* 


into knowledge, do nothing till they outdo all, 
Z&rown's Vulgar Frraurs. 
Theſe ſcattered perfectione, which were divided 
among the ſeveral ranks of inferiour natures, were 


lummed up and confte//ated in ours. 
Glanwille's Scepfis. 


Cox aTELLAT ION. 2. J. | from confleltate. Þ 
1. A cluſter of fixed ſtars. 


For the ſtars of heaven, and the conftellaticns . 


thereof, ſhall not give their light. IJuab, xiii. 10. 
The carth, the air, rcſounded; 
The heav'ns and all the confel/ations rung. 
| =» Milton's Paradiſe Leſte 
A conſtellation is but one; 


Though tis a train of ſtars, Dryden. 


2. An aſſemblage of ſplendours, or excel- 


lencies. 
The condition is a conſtellation or conjuncture of 

all thoſe goſpel graces, fa es Charity, ſelf- 
denial, repentance, and t | 
Ham: 


ſt. | 
nds Prafiical Catechijms 


CoxSsTERNZ TION. 2. J. [from conflerns, 


Lat.] Afoniſhment ; amazement; alie- 
nation of mind by a ſurprize ; ſarprize z- 
wonder, 

They find the ſame holy ccxſternati:n upon them 
ſelves that Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the 
gate of heaven. . South... 
The natives, dubious whom 


They muſt obey, in conflernation wait 
Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their liege. 


CO NSTIPAT E. wv. 4. from conf#ipe, 
Latin, ] 55 


1. To crowd together into a narrow room; 


to thicken; to condenſe. | 
Of cold, the property is to condenſe. and conſli- 
Fate. Bacen. 
It may, by amaſſing, cooling, and ccuſtipating 
of waters, turn them into rain. Ray on the Creat. 
There might ariſe ſome vertiginous motions or 


. wkirlpools in the matter of the chaos, whereby 


the atoms might be thruit- and crowded to the 
| middle 


To unite fe- 
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2. To ſtuff up, or flop by filling up the 


CON: 


-mitdle of thoſe whirlpools, and there conſtipate one 
anc ther into great ſolid gloses. Bentley. 


paſſages. 
It is not probable that any aliment ſhould have 
the quality of intirely co:/*ipatirg or ſhutting vp 
the capillary veſſels. Arbuthnit on Aliments. 
3. To bind the belly, er make coſtive. 
Omitting honey, which is laxative, and the pow- 
der of ſome load ſtones in this, dorh rather cornffipate 
and bind, than purge and lonſen the belly. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ConsTiPA"TIOv. . / from conſtipate.] 
4. The act of crowding any thing into leſs 
room; condenſation. 
This worketh by the detention of tlie ſpirits, 
and conſtipution of the tangible parts. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
It requires either abſolute fulneſs of matter, or 
a pretty cloſe conſipaciun and mutual contact of its 
particles. : Bentley. 
2. Stoppage ; obftruction by plenitude. 
The inactivity of the gail occaſions a conſtipation 
of the belly. Arvathnet on Aliments. 
3. The ſtate of having the body bound. 
ConSTITUENT. adj. | corftituens, Lat.] 
That which makes any thing what it 
is; neceſſary to exiſtence; elemental ; 
ellential ; that of which any thing coſi- 
ſiſts. 
Body, ſoul, and reaſon, are the three parts n 
ceſſarily conflituent of a man. Dryden's Dafreſucy. 
All animals derived all the cor3ituent matter of 
their bodies, ſucceſſively, in all ayes, out of this 
fund. Moudævaril. 
It is impoſſible that the figures and ſizes of its 
cenſtituent particles, ſhould be to juſtly adapted as 
to touch one another in every point. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
2 
Cox s TI TU ENT. 2. J E 
1. The perſon or thing which conſtitutes 
or ſettles any thing in its peculiar ſtate, 
Their firſt compoſure aud origination requires a 
higher and nobler conſtituent than chance. 
| Hate's Origin of Mankind, 
2. That which is neceſſary to the ſubſiſt- 
ence of any thing. | 
The obſtruction of the meſentery is a great 
impediment to nutrition; for the lymph in thoſe 
glands is a neceſlary corflituent of the aliment. 
Arbuthnit on Aliments. 
3. He that deputes another; as, the re- 
preſentatives in parliament diſregard 
their conſtituents. | 
2 CO'NSITTUTE. v. a. [conſtituo, La- 
tin.] 
1. To give formal exiſtence; to make 
any thing what it is; to produce. 
Prudence is not only a moral but chriſtian vir- 
tue, ſuch as is neceſſary to the conſtituting of ali 
others. Decay of Picty. 
2. To erect; to eſtabliſh. 
We muſt obey laws appointed and conflituted by 
lawful authority, not againit the law of God. 
Taylor's Hely Living. 
It will be necefiary to conſider, how at firſt thoi-. 
ſeveral churches were conflicuted, that we may un- 
derſtand how in this one church they were al. 
united. Pearſcn. 
3. To depute; to appoint another to an 
office. | 
Co'xnsriTuTER. z. , [from conflitute.] 
He that conſtitutes or appoints, 
ConsT1TU'TION, z. J from conſtitute.] 
1. The act of conſtituting; enacting; 
deputing; eſtabliſhing; Producing. 
2. State of being; particular texture of 
parts ; natural qualities, 


CON 

This is more beneficial than any other conſitu- 
tion. | Bentley. 
This light being trajected through the paraliel 
priſms, if it ſuffered any change by the refraction 
of one, it loſt that impreſſion by the contrary 
refraction of the other; and ſo, being reſtored to 
its priſtine conſtitution, became of the ſame condition 
as at firſt, 25 Newton's Opticks. 
3. Corporeal frame. R 
Among many bad effects of this oily conſtitu- 
tion, there is one advantage; ſuch who arrive to 

age, are not ſubject to ſtricture of fibres. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


4. Temper of body, with reſpect to health | 


or diſeaſe. | 
If ſuch men happen, by their native conſtitutions, 


to fall into the gout, eicher they mind it not at | 


all, having no leiſure to be fick, or they uſe it 
like a dog. Temple. 


Beauty is nothing elſe but a juſt accord and 


harmony of the members, animated by a healthful 

conſtitution. Dryden. 
5. Temper of mind. 

Dametas, according to the conſtitution of a dull 


head, thinks no better way to ſhew himſelf wife 


than by ſuſpecting every thing in his way. Sidn:y. 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 

Could turn ſo much the conſtitution ; 

Of any conſtant man. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

defended himſelf with undaunted- courage, 

leſs paſſion than was expected from his conſti- 

tu lion. Clarendon. 


. Eſtabliſhed form of government; ſyſtem 


of laws and cuſtoms. 

The Norman conquering all by might, 
Mixing our cuſtoms, and the form of right, 
With foreign conftiruticns he had brought, Danicl. 
7. Particular law ; eſtabliſhed uſage ; eſta- 
bliſhment ; inſtitution. 

We lawjully may obſerve the poſitive conſtitutions 
of our own churches. a Hocker. 

Conſtitution, properly ſpeaking in the ſenſe of the 
civil law, is that law which is made and ordained 


by ſome king or emperor; yet the canoniſts, by |- 


adding the word ſacred to it, make it to ſignify the 
ſame as an eccleſiaſtical canon. Ayliffe, 
ConsTITU TIONAL. adj. [from conſtitu- 
tion.] 
1. Bred in the conſtitution; radical. 
It is not probable any conſtitutianal illneſs will be 
communicated with the ſmall-pox by inoculation. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
2, Conſiſtent with the civil conſtitution ; 
legal. | 
ConsT1TVUTIVE. adj. [from conftitute.] 
1. That which conſtitutes any thing what 
it is; elemental ; eſſential ; productive. 
Although it be placed among the non-natirals, 
that is, ſuch as, neither naturally co:ftiturive nor 
merely deſtructive, do preſerve or deſtroy. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
The elements and ceſtitutive parts of a ſchiſina- 
tick, being the eſteem of himlelf, and the con- 
tempt of others. Decay of Piety. 
2. Haviag the power to enact or eſtabliſh. 
To CONSTRAIN. v. a. | conſtraindre, Fr. 
conſtringo, Latin, ] 
1. To compel ; to force to ſome action. 
Thy fight, which ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 
Conftrains them weep. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Namur ſubdued, is England's palm alone ; 
The reſt beſicg'd, but we c:nftrain'd the town. Dry, 
2. To hinder by force ; to reſtrain. 
My fire in caves conſtrains the winds, 


Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeaſe ; 
They fear his whiſtle, and forſake the ſeas. Dryd. 
3. To neceſſitate. | + 
The icars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does p:ty as ccrftrained blemiſhes, 
Nothing dſ cr d. Shakeſp. Anteny and Cleapatra. 


CON 
When to his luſt Ægyſthus 


Did fate or we th' adult' rous 


gave the rh, 
act conſtrain 
. # Pope 
4. To violate; to raviſh. 7 0355 
| Her ſpotleſs chaſt 
Inhuman traitors ! you cenſtrain d — 
Shakeſpeare's Titus 4,1... 
5. To confine ; to pr 1. Kela, 
. hen amidſt the fervour of the fer 
The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her dre 
And usch fweec kiſſes in her arms ene 
Thou may ſt infuſe thy venom im her veing ! 
How che ſtrait Rays the lender wats cus 
6. To conſtringe. 1 
When winter froſts conflrain the field with 
The ſcanty root can tak? no tiealy held. 
” £0 66; 0 bind. Eo 
Scarce the weary god had clogs bi; 
When ruthing on with ſhouts, he bind, a 
The drowſy prophet, and his limbs cru, 
DA 


4 
colt 


Dan 


8. To impriſon. 
Conſtrain d him in a bird, and made Hin p 
With pany-colour'd plumes, a chattering pre, 


Driis, 
9. To force; to produce in oppoſiic t 
nature. 

In this northern tract our hoarſer throat; 
Utter unripe and ill conſtrained notes. File, 

10. To reſtrain; to withhold. 

The ſoft weapons of paternal perſuaſions, 252 
mankind began to forget the original giver of lis, 
became overweak to reſiſt the tirit inclination o 

evil: or after, when it became habitya!, u c. 

train it. R airgh 
ConSTRAINABLE. 4%. [from confron, 
Liable to conſtraint; obnoxious to con. 
pulſion. 

Whereas men before ſtood bound in conſcience 
to do as reaſon teacheth, they are now, by rin 
of human law, conſtrainalle; and, if theyoutwarly 
tranſgreſs, puniſhable. | Hake. 
ConSTRA'INEDLY, adv. | from cefrait 


By conſtraint ; by compulſion, 
What occaſion it had given them to think, 1 
their greater obduration in evil, that through f 
froward and wanton deſire of innovation we Gl 
conſtained[y thoſe things, for which conſcience wa 
pretended, Lab. 
Co xs TRAINER. . J. [from confrai 
He that conſtrains. 
ConsTRA'INT. z. J, [contrainte, Frenci.| 
1. Compulſion ; compelling force; vi 
lence ; act of overruling tie deire; 
confinement. 
I did ſuppoſe it ſhould be on conſtraint 
But, heav'n be chank'd, it is but voluntary» 4 
Shakeſpeare's King /i% 
Like you, a man; and hither led by fie, 
Not by conſtraint, but by my choice, I came 5 
Dryden Indian Emperiss 
The conſtant defire of happineſs, and the - 
ſtraint it puts upon us to act tor It, 0 __ 
think, accounts an abridgment of liberty. Lat, 
2. Confinement. Ovt of uſe. 
His limbs were waxen weak and raw 


T s onrairt. 
Thro' long impriſonment, and hard cen 3 
Oe. ' 


Auge, (01 
To CONSTRICT. v. 4. [cofri9$% + 
flritum, Lat.] . 
z 
1. To bind; to cramp ; to confine into 
narrow compals, 1 
2. To contract; to cauſe to ſhrin 3 
Such things as ccſtrict the fibres, an my 
the ſolid parts, 46s 75 7295 
Cox sTRITCTIOR. 2. J from = 4 
Contraction; compreſuon; ee 3 
traction. Compreſſion is from 
ward force, conſtrictioi 
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CON 
Aty: as the throat is comprefled 


ed by a 

nd con ringed by A cold. 5 

band fe ch = receive into the lungs, may 

| b gender their bodies equiponderant to the 

ae and the conflriftion or dilatation of it, may 

| ws aſſiſt them to aſcend or deſcend in the 

prov 5 Ray an the Creation. 
Terz which compreſſes or contracts. 


= ſuppoled the conſtrictors of the eye-lids muſt 


dreng in the ſupercilious. 
be rte „ and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
97 CONSTRLNGE. . a. [conſtringo, 

Lat.] To compreſs; to contract ; to 

bind; to force to contract itſelf, 
| The dreadful ſpout, 

n do the hurricano call, 
ſs by the almighty ſun. 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
etpecially inflammatory ſpirits, 
harden the fibres, and coa- 
eulate the fluids. Arbuthnot, 


CoxnsTRI'NGENT. adj. Feonſtringens, Lat.] 
Haring the quality of binding or com- 
preſſing. 5 

Try a deep well, or a conſervatory of ſnow, 


here the cold may be more conſtringent. 
1885 F Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Winter binds 
Our ſtrengthen'd bodies in a cold embrace 
Canſringent. Thomſon's Winter. 


g CONSTRUCT. v. a. | conſtructus, La- | 


Which ſhipme 
Corftring'd in ma 


Strong liquors, 
intoxicate, conſtringe, 


tin.) | a 
1. To build; to form; to compile; to 
conſtitute. 

Let there be an admiration of thoſe divine attri- 
butes and prerogatives, for whoſe manifeſting he 
was pleaſed to conſtruci this vaſt fabrick, . 

| Boyles Uſefulneſs of Natural Philoſophy. 
2. To form by the mind: as, he conſtructed 
a new ſyſtem. | 
ConsTRUCTION. 2. /. | confirudio, Lat.] 
1. The act of building, or piling up in a re- 
gular method. 5 | 
2. The form of building; ſtructure; con- 
formation. | 
There *s no art | 
To thew the mind's conſtruction in the face. Shak. 

The ways were made of ſeveral layers of flat 
Rones and flint: the conſtruction was a little vari- 
ous, according to the nature of the ſoil, or the 
materials which they found. Arbuthnot. 

3. [In grammar.) The putting of words, 
daly choſen, together in ſuch a manner 
3s 15 proper to convey a complete ſenſe. 

| Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Some particles conſtantly, and others in cer- 
t21n cenſtructions, have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence 
contained in them. | Locke. 

4. The act of arranging terms in the pro- 
per order, by diſentangling tranſpoſi- 
tions; the act of interpreting ; expla- 
nation. N 

This label, whoſe containing 
Io from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it; let him ſhew . 
His Gil in the conęeruction. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 

3. Fa ſenſe ; the meaning ; interpreta- 
10n, | 
In which ſenſe although we judge the apoſtle's 
men to have been uttered, yet hereunto we do 
10 require them to yield, that think any other 
cenſtructian more ſound. | | Hooker. 

ms that would live at eaſe, ſhould always put the | 
elt confiration on buſineſs and converſation. 

3 Collier on the Spleen, 

eugion, in its own nature, produces good 


_ towards men, and puts the mildeſt conſtruction 
pon = ery * that befals them. — 
: L 4. - . 


6. Judgment; mental repreſentation. | 


7. The manner of deſcribing a figure or 


8. ConsTRUCTION of Equations, in al- 


ConsTRUCTURE. 7. / 


To CO'NSTRUE. v. a. [ conftruo, Latin, ] 
| 1. To range words in their natural order; 


CON 


It cannot, therefore, unto reaſonable conſtruc- 
tions ſeem ſtrange, or favour of ſingularity, that we 
have examined this point. Brewn's Vulg. Errours. 


problem in geometry. 


gebra, is the method of reducing a 
known equation into lines and figures, 
in order to a geometrical demonſtration. 
[from conſtruct.] 
Pile ; edifice ; fabrick. 

They ſhall the earth's conſtructure cloſely bind, 


And to the centre keep the parts confin'd. 
Blackmore. 


to diſentangle tranſpoſition. 
I'll teach mine eyes, with meek humility, 
Love-learned letters to her eyes to read; 
Which 2 deep wit, that true heart's thought can 
pell, 
Will ſoon conceive, and learn to conſtrue well. 
| | Spenſer. 
Conſtrue the times to their neceſſities, 
And you ſhall ſay, indeed, it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injuries. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. To interpret; to explain; to ſhew the 
meaning. 

I muſt crave that I be not ſo underſtood or con- 
ſtrued, as if any ſuch thing, by virtue thereof, 
could be done without the aid and aſſiſtance of 
God's moſt bleſſed ſpirit. Hooker. 

Virgil is ſo very figurative, that he requires (I 
may almoſt ſay) a grammar apart to conſtrue him.“ 

Dryden. 

Thus we are put to conſtrue and „ our 
own words, to free ourſelves either from the igno- 
rance or malice of our adverſaries. Stilling fleet. 
When the word is conſtrued into its idea, the 
double meaning vaniſhes. Addiſ. on Ancient Medals. 


To CONSTUPRATE. v. a. [conftupro, 
Lat.] To violate; to debauch; to de- 


file. 
ConsTUPRA'TION. 2. / [from conſtu- 
rate.] Violation ; defilement. | 
CONSUBSTA'NTIAL. adj. [ conſubſtan- 
tialis, e 
1. Having the ſame eſſence or ſubſiſtence. 
The Lord our God is but one God: in which 
indiviſible unity, notwithſtanding we adore the 
Father, as being altogether of himſelf, we glorify 
that conſubſtantial Word, which is the Son; we | 
bleſs, and magnify that co-eſſential Spirit, eternaily 
proceeding from both, which is the Holy Ghoſt, 
Hooker. 
2. Being of the ſame kind or nature. 
It continueth a body cenſubſtantial with our bo- 
dies; a body of the ſame, both nature and meaſure, 


which it had on carth. Hooker, 
In their conceits the human nature of Chriſt 


was not conſubſtantial to ours, but of another kind. 
TT Brerexwzed, 
ConsuBSTANTIA'LITY. 2. , [from con- 
ſubſtantial.] 1 
1. Exiſtence of more than one, in the 
ſame fubſtance. 5 8 
The eternity of the Son's generation, and his 
co- eternity and cenſubſtantiality with the Father, 


when he came down from heaven. 
Hammond on Fundamentals, 


2. Participation of the ſame nature. 

To ConsSUBSTA"NTIATE. v. a. [from con 
and /ub@antia, Lat.] To unite in one 
common ſubſtance or nature. 

CoxsuBSsTANTIATIOR. 2. /, [from con- 


| CON 
our bleſſed Saviour with the ſacramental 


element, according to the Lutherans. 
In the point of conſulſtantiation, toward the latter 
end of his life, he changed his mind. A:terbury. 
CONSUL. ». J. I conful, conſulendo, Latin. 
1. The chief magiſtrate in the Roman 
republick, 
Or never be ſo noble as a conſul, 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shak, Coris/anns. 
Conſuls of mod'rate power in calms were made; 
When the Gauls came, one ſole dictator ſway'd. 
1 | : Dr den. 
2. An officer commiſſioned in foreign parts 
to judge between the merchants of his 
nation, and protect their commerce. 
Co'nNSULAR. adj. ¶conſularis, Latin.}] 
1. Relating to the conſul. 5 
The cogſular power had only the ornaments, 
without the force, of the royal authority. Speffatar. 
2. CoxsuLAR Man. One who had been 
conſul, | 
' Roſe not the conſular men, and left their places, 
So ſoon as thou ſat'ſt down? Ben Jonſen's Cataline. 


The office of conſul. 
His name and conjulate were effaced out of all 
public regiſters and inſcriptions. Addiſon on Italy. 
Co'nsvLsSHAiP. z./. {| from conſal.] The 
office of conſul. | 
The patricians ſhould do very ill, 
To let the cenſulſbip be io defil'd. 
Ben Jonlon's Catagne, 
The lovely boy, with his auſpicious face, 
Shall Pollio's cenſulſpip and triumph grace. Dryd. 
To CONSULT. v. z. [conſulto, Latin.] 
To take counſel together; to deliberate 
in common: it has with before the per- 
ſon admitted to conſultation. 
Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd; and, net conſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach on 't. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
A ſenate-houſe, wherein three hundred and 


twenty men fat conſulting always for the people. 
I Mac. viii. 15. 


Conſult not with the Nothful for any work. 
Ecclus. xxxvii. 


He ſent for his boſom friends, with whom he 
moſt confidently conſulted, and ſhewed the paper 
to them, the contents whereof he could not con- 
ceive. ; Clarendon. 

To CONSULT. v. a. 

1. To afk advice of: as, he conſulted 51. 
friends ; to conjult an author. 

2. To regard; to act with view or reſpect 
tO. 


ſities of life, rather than matters of ornament and 

delight. ' L' Eftrangee 
The fenate owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with fo great a ſoul conſults its ſafety, 

And guards our lives, while he neglects his own. 


o 5 Addiſon. 

3. To plan; to contrive. | 
Thou haſt conſulted ſhame to thy houſe, by 
cutting off many people. Hab. ii. 10. 
Many things were there conſulted for the future, 
yet nothing was poſitively reſolved. Clarendon. 


Cox sLT. . /. [from the verb. It is 
variouſly. accented.] 
1. The act of conſulting. | 
Yourſelf in perſon head one choſen half, 


And march t oppreſs the faction in conſult 
With dying Dorax. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


2. The effect of conſulting ; determina- 


ſubſtantiate.] The union of the body of | 
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tion. 8 
3 E He 


Co'nsULAaTE. 2. . [ conſulatus, Latin. 
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We are, in the firſt place, to conſult the neceſ- 
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co x 
The earth, 


ariſon of heav'n ſo ſmall, 


f ſolid good contain : 
that barren ſhines. 


Though in eomp 
Nor rings may 0 
| More pleaty than the ſun, 


i iting. 
To compriſe, as a Writin 
: Iſo it is contained in. the ſcripture. . 
e ' I Pet. ji. 6. 
To reſtrain; to withhold ; to keep with- 
in bounds. ; = 
al men ſhould be contained 2p duty ever after, 
; the terrour of warlike forces, 
without | Seeger on Ireland. 
Their king's perſon contains the unruly people 
tom evil occaſions. Spenſer. 
: I tell you, firs, 
11 jou chould ſmile, he grows impatient, —— 
Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourſelves, 
Shakeſpeare, 
9 CoxTa1n. S. z. To live in continence. 
J felt the ardour of my paſſion increaſe, till 1 
| could no longer contain. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
CoxTaINABLE, 44%. [from contain. ] Poſ- 


fible to be contained. 
The air, containable within the cavity of the eoli- 
pile, amounted to eleven grains. Boyle. 

7; CONTA'MINATE. v. a. [contamino, 
Lat.] To defile ; to pollute ; to corrupt 
by baſe mixture, 5 

i Shall we now 
C:rtamirate our fingers with baſe bribes? 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
A baſe pander holds the chamber-door, 
Whil& by a ſlave, no gentler than a dog, 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Do it not with poiſon; ſtrangle her in her bed, 
Eren in the bed ſhe hath contaminated, Shak. Othello. 
5 I quickly ſhed 
Some of his baſtard blood, and in diſgrace 
Beſpoke him thus : contaminated, baſe, 
And miſbegotten blood I ſpill of thine. 
_ Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Though it be neceſſitated, by its relation to fleſh, 
to a terreſtrial converſe z yet *tis, like the ſun, 
vithout contaminating its beams. Glanwville's Apol. 
He that lies with another man's wife, propa- 
gates children in another's family for him to keep, 
and contamirates the honour thereof as much as 
in him lies. 

CoxTaMinaA TION. 2. , [from contami- 
zate.] Pollution; defilement. 
ContTEMERATED, adj, [ contemeratus, La- 
tin.) Violated; polluted. Dis. 
To CONTE MN. v. a. [ contemno, Eatin.] 
To deſpiſe ; to ſcorn ; to ſlight ; to diſ- 
regard; to neglect; to defy. 

Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, 
Than ill cntemncd and flattered, Shak. King Lear. 
Eve, thy contempt of life and pleaſure ſeems 
To argue in thee ſomething more ſublime 
And excellent than what thy mind contemns. Mitt. 
Pyęmalion then the Tyrian ſceptre ſway'd, ® 
One who contemn'd divine and human laws; 

Hom ſtrite enfued, . Dryden's Virgil's neid. 
rk MNER. 7, . [from contemn.] One 
that contemns ; .a deſpiſer ; a ſcorner. 
Fo counſels him to perſecute innovators of wor- 

7 20t only as contemners of the gods, but diſturb- 

170 of the ate, a South, 
2 CONTE"MPER. v. a. [ contempero, La- 
. To moderate; to reduce to a 
ver degree by mixing ſomething of 
oppoſite qualities. 
nee qualify and contemper the heat, and 
t © evaporation of moiſture. Ray en the Creat. 


Cox rk MPERAMENT, 7, /, [from contem- 


6;r0, Latin.] The degree of any quality- 
here is. nearly an equal contemperament of the 
hotteſt part of 
Dierbam. 


Warmth of our bodies 


the xraolphere, to that of the 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


\ Milton, | 


þ 


CON 


To ConTE MPERATE., v. 2. [from con- 


temper. ] To diminiſh any quality by 
ſomething contrary ; to moderate; to 
temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiſten 
and contemperate the air, but refreſſr and humectate 
the earth, Brawn. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the pa- 
tient's diet, and contemperating the humours. 

: | Wiſeman's Surgery. 

ConTEMPERA'TION. 2. /. [from contem- 
perate,] _ 

1. The act of diminiſhing any quality by 
admixture of the contrary ; the act of 
moderating or tempering. 

'The uſe of air, without which there is no conti- 
nuationin life, is not nutrition, but the contempera- 
tion of fervour in the heart. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

2. Proportionate mixture ; proportion. 

There is not greater variety in men's faces, and 
in the contemperations of their natural humours, 
than there is in their phantaſies. 

| Hale's Origin Mankind. 

To CONTE'MPLATE. v. a. [ contemplor, 
Latin. This ſeems to have been once 
accented on the firſt ſyllable.) To con- 
ſider with continued attention; to ſtudy ; 
to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the 
mind to contemplate what we have a great deſire to 
know, Watts. 

To ConTE"MPLATE. v.n. To muſe; to 
think ſtudiouſly with long attention. 

So many hours muſt I take my reſt ; 

So many hours muſt I contemplate. Shak. Henry VI. 

Sapor had an heaven of glaſs, which he trod upon, 
contemplating over the ſame as if he had been Jupi- 
ter. : Peacham. 

How can I conſider what belongs to myleif, 
when I have been ſo long contemplating on you? 

2 Dryden's Juvenal, Preface. 

ConTEMPLA'TION. #. , | from contem- 
#late.] 

1. Meditation; ſtudious thought on any 
ſubject; continued attention. 

How now? what ſerious contemplation are you 
in? Shakeſpeare. 


into the mind, for ſome time actually in view. 
Locke. 
2. Holy meditation; a holy exerciſe of the 
ſoul, employed in attention to ſacred 
things. FE | 
I have breath'd a ſecret vow 
To live in prayer and conteimplation, 
Only attended by Neriſſa here. , 
Shaxcſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
3. The faculty of ſtudy : oppoſed to the 
power of action. 

There are two functions, contemplation and prac- 
tice, according to that general diviſion of objects; 
ſome of which entertain our ſpeculation, others 
employ our actions. South. 

ConTE MPLATIVE. adj. | from contem- 
plate. ä 

1. Given to thought or ſtudy; ſtudious; 

- thoughtful. 


Fixt and contemplative their looks, 

Still turning over nature's books, Derbam. 
2. Employed in ſtudy; dedicated to ſtudy. 
I am no courtier, mor verſed in ſtate affairs: 

my life hath rather been contemplati ve than active. 

| : | : Bacon. 
Contemplative men may be without the pleaſure of 
diſcovering the ſecrets of ſtate, and men of action 
are commonly without the pleaſure of tracing the 
ſecrets of divine art. Grew's Coſmal:gia. 


3. Having the power of 


tation. a 


Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought 


thought or medi- | 


C ON 


So many kinds of creatures might be to exetciſe 
the contemplative faculty of man. 
| Ray on the Creation. 

ConTEMPLATIVELY. adv. [from con- 
templative.] Thoughtfully ; attentively ; 
with deep attention, : 

Cox TEMuPLATTOR. 2. , [Latin.] One 
employed in ſtudy; an enquirer after 
knowledge; a ſtudent. 

In the Perſian tongue the word magus imports 
as much as a contemplator of divine and heavenly 
ſcience. Raleigb's Hiſtory. 

The Platonick contemplators reject both theſe 
deſcriptions, founded upon parts and colours. 

| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

CONTE MPORARY. adj. ¶ contemporain, 
French, ] 

1. Living in the ſame age; coetaneous. 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. : 

| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

2. Born at the ſame time. | | 

A grove born with himſelf he ſees, 

And loves his old contemporary trees. Cowley. 

3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time. 

It is impoſſible to make the ideas of yeſterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, to be the ſame; or bring 
ages paſt and future together, and make them 

contemporary. Lecke. 

ConTEMPORARY, 2. /. One who lives 


at the ſame time with another. 
All this in blooming youth you have aclüev'd; 
Nor are your foil'd contemporaries griev'd. Dryden. 
As he has been favourable to me, he will hear 
of his kindneſs from our contemporaries; for we 
are fallen into an age literate, cenſorious, and 
detracting. Dryden's Juv. Preface. 
The active part of mankind, as they do moſt 
for the good of their contemporaries, very deſervedly 
gain the greateſt ſhare in their applauſes. 
| Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To ConTE MPORISE. v. a. [con and tem 
pus, Latin.] To make contemporary; 


to place in the ſame age. 
The indifferency of their exiſtences, contemporiſed 

into our actions, admits a farther conſideration. 

N Brogon's Fulgar Erreurs. 


CONTEMPT. 2. /. [contemptus, Latin.] 
1. The act of deſpiſing others; flight re- 


gard; ſcorn. x 5 
It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did 
not bw. | Eſiber. 
The ſhame of being miſerable, | 
Expoſes men to ſcorn and baſe contempt, 
Even from their neareſt friends. Denham. 
There is no action, in the behaviour of one man 
towards another, of which human nature is more 
impatient than of ccrtempt ; it being an undervalun g 
of a man, upon a belief of his utter uſeleſſneſs aud 
inability, and a ſpiteful endeavour to engage the 
reſt of the world in the ſame light eſteem of him. 
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Scuths 
His friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and with proud cen- 
tempt 
RejeRs as idle what his fellow dreamt. 


Dryden's Fables. 

Nothing, ſays Longinus, can be great, the cæn- 

tempt of which is great. : Addiſene 
2. The ſtate of being deſpiſed ; vileneſs. 

The place was like to come unto contempt. 

: 2 Mac. its 18. 

Cox TE MPTIBLE. adj. [from contempt. ] 
1. Worthy of contempt ; deſerving ſcorn. 

No man truly knows himſelf, out he groweth 

daily more centemptible in his own eyes. 13 

5 Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

From no one vice exempt, 
And moſt centemptible to ſhun contempt. Pope's Ep, 


2. Deſpiſed ; ſcorned ; neglected. 
There is not fo contemptible a plaut or animal, that 
does not confound the molt enlarged W 
a Ef ; E. 


3 E 2 | 3. Scorn- 


3. Scornful ; apt to deſpiſe ; contemptuous, 
This is no proper uſe. 1 he | 
If the ſhould make tender of her love, tis very 
poſſible he'll icorn it; for the man hath a conzemp- 
tible ſpirit. | Shakeſpeare. 
Cox rEurrIBLEN ESS. #. . [from con- 


temptible.] The ſtate of being contemp- 
tible ; the ſtate of being deſpiſed ; mean- | 


neſs ; vileneſs ; baſeneſs ; cheapneſs. 
Who, by a ſteddy practice of virtue, comes to 
diſcern the conte mptibleneſs of baits wherewith he 
allures us. Decay of Piety. 
ConTE MPTIBLY. adv. [from contempti- 
le.) Meanly; in a manner deſerving 
contempt. 

Know'ſt thou not 

Their language, and their ways ? They alſo know, 
And reaſon not contemptibly. Milton's Par. Loft. 


ConTE MPTUOUS. adj. from contempt. ] 
Scornful; apt to deſpiſe ; uſing words 


or actions of contempt ; inſolent. 
To neglect God all our lives, and know that 
ve negle@ him; to offend God voluntarily, and 
know that we offend him, caſting our hopes on 
the peace which we truſt to make at parting, is no 
other than a rebellious preſumption, and even a 
contemptuous laughing to ſcorn and deriding of 
God, 2 laws, and precepts. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Some much averſe J found, and wond'rous harſh, 
Contemptuous, proud, ſet on revenge and ſpite. 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Rome, the proudeſt part of the heathen world, 
entertained the moſt contemptuous opinion of the 
Jews. Altterbury. 
ConTEMPTUOUSLY. adv. | from contemp- 
tuous.] With ſcorn ; with deſpite ; 
ſcornfully; deſpitefully. 
I throw my name againſt the bruiſing ſtone, 
Trampling contemptuouſiy on thy diadem. Shateſp. 
The apoſtles and moſt eminent Chriſtians were 
poor, and uſed comempruoufly. Taylor's Holy Living. 
If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be 
treated contempruouſly in age; and the baſer his 
enemies, the more intolerable the aftront. 
| | 1 L'Eſrunge. 
A wiſe man would not ſpeak contemptuouſiy of a 
prince, though out of his dominions. Tillotſon. 
CoxnTEMPTUOUSNESS. 7. /. from con- 
temptuous.] Diſpoſition to contempt ; 
infolence. f Did. 


9 CONTE/ND. v. 2. ¶contendb, Latiu.] 


1. To ſtrive; to ſtruggle in oppoſition. 
HFector's forehead ſpt forth bi»cd 
At Grecian ſwords centending. Shateſp. Ccriolanus. 
His wonders and his praiſes do centend 
Which ſhould be thine or his. Shaizſp. Macbeth, 
Death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or dic. Shatcſpeare's Macbeth. 
Diſtreſs not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle; for I will not give thee of their 
land. Deut. ii. 9. 
3. To vie; to act in emulation. 
You fit above, and ſee vain men below 
Contend tor what you only can beſtow. 


Dryden. 


3- It has for before the ground or cauſe of | 


contention. 4 | 
The queſtion which our author would contend 
Fer, it he did not forget it, is, what perſons have a 
right to be obeyed. Locle. 
4. Sometimes about. 
He will find that many things he fiercely cen- 
tended about were trivial. Decay of Piery. 
$5. It has aeith before the opponent. 
This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend 26irb growing light. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Tf we confider him as our Maker, we cannot 
contend with him. Temple. 


6. Sometimes againſt, 


CON 


In ambitious ſtrength I did 


: 


Contend againſt thy valour. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
To ConTE'ND, v. 4. To diſpute any 
thing ; to conteſt. | 

Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 

And on the green contend the wreſtler's prize. 
; Dryden's Aneid. 

A time of war at length will come, 
When Carthage ſhall contend the world with Rome. 
Dryden. 

Thus low we lie, s 
Shut from this day and that contended ſky. Dryden. 
Cox TEN DEN. 2. . [from contend.] An- 
tagoniſt; opponent; champion; com- 
batant. Not uſed. 

In all notable changes and revolutions, the cen- 
tendents have been till made a prey to the third 
party. L' Eftrange. 

ConTENDER. 2. /. [from contend.] Com- 
batant; champion. 

The contenders for it look upon it as undeniable. 

= Locke. 

Thoſe diſputes often ariſe in good earneſt, where 
the two contenders do really believe the different 
propoſitions which they ſupport. 

| Watts on the Mind. 

CONTENT. adj. [ contentus, Latin.] 

1. Satisfied, ſo as not to repine; eaſy, 
though not highly pleaſed. 

Born to the ſpacious empire of the Nine, 

One would have thought ſhe ſhould have been content 
To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 
Who is content, is happy. Locke. 

A man is perfectly content with the ſtate he is in, 
when he is perfectly without any uneaſineſs. Locke. 

Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 

| ; Pope's Epiſtles. 
2. Satisfied, ſo as not to oppoſe. 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 1 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
To CONTENT. v. a. from the adjective.] 
1. To ſatisfy, ſo as to ſtop complaint; not 
to offend; to appeaſe, without plenary 
happineſs or complete gratification. 

Content thyſelf with this much, and let this 
ſatisfy thee, that I love thee. Sidney. 

Great minds do ſometimes content themſelves to 
th:eaten, when they could deſtroy. Tillotſon. 

Do not coxtent yourſelves with obſcure and con- 
fuſed ideas, where clearer are to be attained. 

| Watts's Logick. 
2. To pleaſe; to gratify. | | 
Is the adder better than the eel, | 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Shakeſp. | 
| It doth much content me, - | 
To hear him ſo inclin'd, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

If a man ſo temper his actions, as in ſome one 
of them he doth content every faction, the muſick 
of praiſe will ba fuller, Bacon. 

Wheat is contented with a meaner earth, and 
contenting with a ſuitable gain. Care's Carnæuall. 

ConTre'nT. 7. J. [from the verb.] | 
1. Moderate happineſs ; ſuch ſatisfaction 
as, though it does not fill up defire, ap- 

peaſes complaint. | | 

Nought 's had, all 's ſpent, 

Where our deſire js got without content. 

Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

One thought content the good to be enjoyed; 
This every little accident deſtroy'd. Dryden. | 

A wiſe centem his even ſoul ſecur'd ; 

By want not ſhaken, nor by wealth allur'd. 
: Smith on Philips. 
2. Acquieſcence ; ſatisfaction in a thing 
| unexamined. 
Others for language all their care expreſs, 
And value books, as women men, for dreſs ; ; 
Their praiſe is ftillthe ſtile is excellent; ; 
The ſenſe they humbly take upon contents | 
| (Pope's Epiſtle. 
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con. 


3. [From contents, contained.} Thatag: 
is contained, or included, ] an N 
Though my heart's content firm love 4 
Nothing of that ſhall from mine eyes appear 
: Scarcely any thing can be 3 "lee, 
ticular contents of any ſingle maſs of 891 Pare 
inſpection. - 1e mere 
Experiments are made on the blood of wav 
animals: in a weak habit ſerum might * 
other contents. * 


4. The power of containing; extent; Cas 
pacity. f 
This iſland had then fifteen hundred 
_ of great content. Bw 

t were good to know the geometri ; 
figure, and ſituation of all the lands 2 Wer. 
according to natural bounds. 8 "AY 

RD Graunt's Bills f Mia 
5. That which is compriſed in 4 ing 
In this ſenſe the plural only is in ug,” 
I have a letter from her, 
Of ſuch contents as you will wonder at, Shale : 
I ſhall prove theſe writings not counteriets, 
but authentick ; and the centents true, and wort 
of a diyine original. Grew's Ciſnolgęia. 
The contents of both books come before thy e of 
the Grit book, in the thread of the ſtory. 
Addiſon's Spear, 


IConTeEnTA'TION. 7. | {from content.] 


Satisfaction; content. Out of uſe. 

I ſeek no better warrant than my own conſci- 
ence, nor no greater pleaſure than mine own ch. 
tentation. | Sing, 

Fourteen years ſpace, during the minority of 
Gordianus, the government was with great ap. 
plauſe and contentation in the hands of Miſither, 
a pedant. Bacsr, 
The ſhield was not long after incruſted with 1 
new ruſt, and is the ſame, a cut of which hath 
been engraved and exhibited, to the preat con 
tion of the learned. Arbuthnet ard Pipe, 

ConTE'NTED. participial adj. [from cr. 
tent.] Satisfied ; at quiet; not repin- 
ing; not demanding more; eaſy, tho' 
not plenarily happy. 

Barbaroſſa, in hope by ſufferance to obtain au- 
other kingdom, ſeemed contented with the anſwer. 

Knolles's Hin. 
Dream not of other worlds, 
C:ntented that thus far has been reveal d, 
Not of earth only, but of higheſt heav'n. 
Milton's Paradiſe Lil. 
If he can deſcry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 


And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 
Denbone 


To diftant lands Vertumnus never roves, 
Like you contented with his native groves. Pfr 
Cox TENTEDNESS. 2. J. [from contented.) 
State of ſatis faction in any lot. f 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, 3 calmer 0 
unquiet thoughts, a moderator of patſions, a ww 
curer of contentedneſs. Malte Arg * 
Cox TEN TION. 2. / [contentio, Latin.] 
1. Strife; debate; conteſt; quarrel; mu- 
tual oppoſition. 


Can we with manners aſk what was the diffe- 
ick. 


; rence ?, | 1 
—afely, I think; *twas a contentien in PV. 


Sabo tear. 


Avoid fooliſi queſtions and genealogicy, an 
its N 90 


contentions and ſtrivings. 


2 etual core 
Can they keep themſelves in a per „ 


| 25 
rt combat with a ſinful cu 
5 D cray & Pic. 


k * "ciple that 
The ancients made contenticn the pr inciple _ 
and then love; * 


tion with their eaſe, their reaſon, 
tom ? 


reigned in the chaos at firſt, 
one to expreſs the diviſions, and 
union of all parties in the middle 
bond, 


the other 


and common 


Burnet's Theory of tht Earth 
2, Emulation; 


Emulati 


kat is 0 


| Eagerne 


of endea 
Your o 
what you 2 
len eral art! 
This 1s 
worthy ou! 
\ 3 
NTE N1 
relſome 
not peac 
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OXTEN 
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dur own, 
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CoxTE N 
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Do not 
revenges 


Cox TE“ 
conten! 


Hue a d 
Worſe th 


CoxtE 
verb.) 
1, Acqui 
faction 

Such! 
tem: 


dubm 
creature 
js the by 


Conter, 
Ley; wi 
15 


Some 
Tholc c 


But x 
"Tis all 
2. Grat: 

At P 
his min 
city. 
Cox rkE' 
tin.] 
bound 

This 
termirci 
man lan 
ONTE 

Lat.] 
7. CO) 


prob⸗ 


con 


Emulation 3 and brother at a trite 3 
i your quarrel ? how began it firſt ? 
1 3 but a ſweet contention. 
9 Shakeſpeare”s Henry V1. 
| o - \ o e ce 
Eagerneſs; zeal; ardour; vehemence 
of endeavour. 
Your on ear 
what you are about, 
p ifi es. Sh 
3 on end, which at firſt view appears 
worthy our utmoſt contention to obtain. Rogers. 


xTEXTIOUS: 4%. [from contend.] Quar- 
relſome ; given to debate; perverſe; 
not peaceable. Es i 
Thou thinkeſt much that this contentious ſtorm 
Inrades us to the ſkin. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
There are certain contentious humours that are 


No 


neſtneſs and contention to effect 


ill continually ſuggeſt to you 
” r Halder. 


never to be pleaſed. ; L'Eftrang . 
Roſt made them idle, idleneſs made them curi- 
ous, and curioſity contentious. Decay of Picty. 


oxTexTIOUS Juriſdiction. [In law.] A 
court which has a power to judge and 
determine differences between contend- 
ing parties. The lord chief juſtices, 
and judges, have a contentious juriſdic- 
tion; but the lords of the treaſury, and 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, have 
none, being merely judges of accounts 
and tranſactions. Chambers. 


oxTENTIOUSLY. adv, | from contens | 


ions. Perverſely ; quarrelſomely. 

We thall not contenticuſiy rejoin, or only to juſtify 
our own, but to applaud and confirm his matarer 
atferti07S, : Brown. 

CoxtTe'NTIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from conten- 
tins,] Proneneſs to conteit ; perverſe- 
neſs; turbulence ; quarrelſomeneſs. 

Do not contenticuſneſs, and cruelty, and ſtudy ef 
revenge, ſeldom fail of retaliation ? | 

| Bentley"s Sermon?. 
Coxte'xTLESS. adj. | from content.] Diſ- 
contented ; diſſatisfied; uneaſy, 
Beit ftat»5, contentleſs, 
Hue a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 
Worſe than the worſt, content. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


COTE NTMENT. 2. J. [from context, the 
rerb.] SR | 

. Acquieſcence, without plenary ſatis- 
faction. : | 


Such men's contentment muſt be wrought by ſtra- 
tient: the uſual method of fare is not for them. 
Hooker. 


ereature and its Maker, and contentment in his will 
bs te beit remedy we can apply to misfortunes. 
T. em ple. 


; without the pleature of eating, temperance. 
: Grew's Cofmologia. 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe ; 
Thote call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe. 
| Pope's Eſſay. 
: But now no face divine contentment wears, 
Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. 
2. Gratification. 
: At Paris the prince ſpent one whole day, to glve 
"s mind lome contentment in viewing of a famous 
con. ; G : | Wotton. 
*NTERMINOUS, adj. ¶ conterminus, La- 
tin.] Bordering upon; touching at the 
boundaries. 


This conformed ſo many of them, as were con- 


*:rmircus to the colonies and garriſons, to the Ro- 
man laws, 


Pope. 


= 5 | w_— 
2 NEOUS. adj. T conterrancus, 
at.] Of the ſame country. Dick. 


7. CONTEST. v. a. [ contefter, French, 


. endeavour to excel. 


| 


N 


| 


Submithon is the only reaſoning between a | 


Correntmenty without external honour, is humi- 


Probably from contra teſtars, Latin.] To | 


CON 
diſpute 3 to controvert ; to litigate; to 
call in queſtion, | 
Tis evident upon what account none have pre- 
ſumed to conte the proportion of theſe ancient 
pieces. Dryden's Dufreſney 
To ConTE'ST: v. 2. 
1. To ſtrive; to contend: followed by 
with, | 4 
The difficulty of an argument adds to the plea- 
ſure of conteſting with it, when there are hopes of 


victory. Burnet. 
2. To vie; to emulate. 
I do conteſt 
As hotly and as nobly evith thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength 1 did : 
Contend againſt thy valour. Shakeſp. Ceriolanus. 


Of man, who dares in pomp vith Jove conte, 
Unchang'd, immortal, and ſupremely bleft ? ; 
| | Pope s Oayſſe) 

Co N TEST. 2. . [from the verb. It is 
now accented on the firſt ſyllable. Dil- 
pute; difference; debate. 1 

This of old no lefs contefts did move, 
Than when for Homer's birth ſev'n cities ſtrove. 
| Denham. 

A definition 15 the only way whereby the mean- 
ing of words can be known, without leaving room 
for centeſt about it. Locke, 

| Leave all noiſy conteſts, all immodeſt clamours, 
and brawling language. „ Matts. 

Cox TETS TABLE. adj. | from conteſt.] 
That may be conteſted; diſputable; 

controvertible. | 

ConTE'STABLENESS. . from conte/ta- 
Se.] Poſſibility of conteſt. Die. 


CoNTESTA'TION. 2. / | from conteſt, |] 
The act of conteſting ; debate; ſtrife, 
Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and, which was 
worſe, divers conteftativns even with the queen her- 
ſelf, Wotton. 
After years fpent in domeſtick, unſociable cor:- 
teftations, ſhe found means to withdraw. Clarendon. 
To CONTE-X.. v. a. | contexo, Lat.] To 
weave together; to unite by interpoſi- 
tion of parts. This word 1s not in uſe. 
Nature may centex a plant, though that be a per- 
fectly mixt concrete, without having all the ele- 
ments previouſly preſented to her to compound it 
of. Boyle. 
The fiuid body of quickfilver is contexed with 
the ſalts it carries up in ſublimation, Boyle. 
Co NTExT. te . [ contextus, Latin.) The 
general ſeries of a diſcourſe; the parts 
of the diſcourſe that precede and follow 
the ſentence quoted. he 
That chapter is really a repreſentation of one, 


ys 


4 


which hath only the knowledge, not practice, of 


his duty; as is manifeſt from the context. 
| Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Co Fx T. adj. [from contex.] Knit to- 
gerher; firm. 
Holio and thin, for lightneſs 3 but withal cen- 
text and firm, ter ſtrength. 
| Dertani's Phyſico-Thelgy. 
Cox TEXT UR E. . /. | from contex.] The 
diſpoſition of parts one amongſt others; 
the compoſition of any thing out of ſe- 
parate parts; the ſyſtem; the conſtitu- 
tion; the manner in which any thing is 
woven or formed. 
He was hot of any delicate contexture 3 his limbs 
rather ſturdy than dainty. Wtton. 
Every ſpecies, afterwards expreſſed, was pro- 
duced from that idea, forming that wonderful ccu- 
texture of created beings. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Hence gan relax 
The ground's centexture 3 hence Tartarian dregs, 
Sulphur and nitrous ſpume, enkindling fierce, 


Bellow'd within their darkſome caves P pt. 


| 


| 


1 


9 


— 


* 


CON 


This apt, this wiſe contexturs of the ſea, 
Makes it the ſhips, driv*n by the winds, obey 
Whence hardy merchants fail from ſhore to ſhore. 

7 Blackmore, 
ConTIGNA'TION. x. . | contignatio, Lat.] 
1. A frame of beams joined together; a 

ſtory. | 

We mean a porch, or cloiſter, or the like, of 

one contignation, and not in ſtoried buildings. 
| MWotton's Architetures 
Where more of the orders than one ſhall be ſet 
in ſeveral ftories or contignations, there muſt be an 
exquiſite care to place the columns one over an- 
other. Motton. 
2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick 


of wood. 

ConTiGu'tTyY. x. /. from conti guous. ] 
Actual contact; ſituation in which two 
bodies or countries touch- upon each 

other. s 
He deſined magnetical attraction to be a natural 
imitation and diſpoſition conforming unto centi- 
uitye Browns 


The immediate contiguity of that convex were a 
real ſpace. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


CONTIGUOUS. adj. [ contiguus, Latin. } 
1. Meeting ſo as to touch; bordering upon 


each other; not ſeparate. | 
Flame doth not mingle with flame as air doth 
with air, or water with water, but only remaineth 
contiguous z as it cometh to paſs betwixt conſiſting 
bodies. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The loud miſrule 
Of chaos far remov'd; left fierce extremes, 
Cantigucus, might diſtemper the whole frame. Milt. 
The Eaſt and Weſt, 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
Only divides: thus happineſs and miſery, 
And ail extremes, are ſtill contiguous. 
| Denham's Sophy. 
Diſtinguiſh them by the diminution of the lights 
and ſhadows, joining the contiguous objects by the 
participation of their colours. Dryden's Dufreſnay. 
When 1 viewed it too near, the two halts of 
the paper did not appear fully divided from one 
another, but ſeemed contiguoys at one of their 
angles. Newton's Optickss 
2. It has ſometimes ig. | 
Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, 
but moiſteneth it not. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 


CornTi'GUOUSLY. adv. [from contiguous.} 


Without any intervening ſpaces. 
Thus diſembroil'd, they take their proper place, 
The next of kin contiguoufly embrace, 
And foes are ſunder's by a larger ſpace. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
ConTIGUOUSNESS. x. , [from contigu- 
.] -Cloſe connexion ; coherence. Di. 


Co'nTINENCE. 7 ENTS 
» * 5 A. * N N . 
Co NTINENCY. fam, 
I. Reſtraint; command of one's ſelf. 
He knew what to ſay ; he knew alſo when te 
leave off, a continence Which is practiſed by few 
writers. Dryden Fables, Preface, 


2. Forbearance of lawful pleaſure. 

Content without lawful venery, is continence ; 
without unlawful, chaſtity. Grew's Cojmologia, 

3. Chaſtity in general. 

| Where is he? 

In her chamber, making a ſermon of conti- 
nency to her, and rails, and ſwears, and rates. 

Shakeſpeare's T aming of the Shreæro. 
Suffer not diſhonour to approach 
Th' imperial ſeat; to virtue conſecrate, 
To juſtice, continence, and nobility. 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andrenicts 
4. Moderation in lawful pleaſures. 

Chaltiry is either abftinence or continence : ab- 
ſtinence is that of virgins or widows z continence, 
of margice perſons. | Taylor. 

5. Continuity; 
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CON 


5. Continuity; uninterrupted courſe, 
” Anſwers ought to be made before the ſame 
zudge, before whom the depoſitions were produced, 
leſt the centinence of the courſe ſhould be divided; 
or, in other terms, left there ſhould be a diſcon- 
ti nuance of the cauſe. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
CONTINENT. adj. [continens, Latin. ] 
1. Chaſte ; abſtemious in lawful pleaſures, 
Lite 
Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 
As I am now unhappy. AOShakeſp. Winter's 
2, Reſtrained; moderate; temperate, 

I pray you, have a cantinent forbearance, till the 

ſpeed of his rage goes flower. Shatſp. King Lear. 
3. Continuous; connected. 

The north-eaſt part of Aſia, if not continent 
with the welt fide of America, yet certainly is the 
Icaft disjoined by ſea of all that coaſt of Aſia. 

| Breretoocd on Languages. 
4. Oppoſing; reſtraining. 
My deſire 
All continent impediments would o'erbear, 
That did oppoſe my will. Shabaſpeare. 
Cod TIN ENT. 7. . [ continens, Latin. ] 
3. Land not disjoined by the ſea from 


other lands. 

Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent, | 
Or thus created, it was ſure deſign'd 
To be the ſacred refuge of mankind. Waller. 

The declivity of rivers will be ſo much the leſs, 
and therefore the contineuts will be the leſs drained, 
and will gradually increaſe in humidity. | 

Bentley's Sermons. 
2. That which contains any thing. This 
ſenſe is perhaps only in Shakeſpeare, 
O cleave, my ſides! 
Jleart, once be ſtronger than thy cextinent; 
Crack thy frail cale. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra, 
oſe pent-up guilts 
Rive your contending continents. Shake King Lear. 
2% CONTIUNGE. wv. 1. [contingo, Lat.] 
To touch; to reach; to happen. D/#, 
ConT1iNGENCE, J. from contingent.] 
CoxTi'NGeENnCy. {F The quality of being 
fortuĩtous; Kridental poſſibility. 

Their credulities aſſent unto any prognoſticks, 
which, conſidering the contingency in events, are 
only in the preſcience of God. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

For once, O heav'n ! unfold thy adamantine 

book; | 
Tf not thy firm, immutable decree, | 
At leaft the ſecond page of great contingency, 
Such as conſiſts with wills originally free. Dryden. 

Ariftotle ſavs, we are not to build certain rules 
upon the cortz:percy of human actions. South, 

Cox TIN GEN T. adj. [ contingens, Tatin.] 
Falling out by chance; accidental; not 
determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firſt, ſuomething 
future; ſecondly, ſomething contingent. Scuth. 

I firſt informed myſelf in all material circum- 
ſtances of it, in more places than one, that there | 
might be nothing caſual or contingent in any one or 
thoſe circumſtances. Wedwward. 

ConTi'xNGENT. 2. /. 
1. A thing in the hands of chance, 


— 


o 


By contingents we are to underſtand thoſe things | 


human forecaſt. 
Greww's Ceſinologia. 
His underſtanding could almoſt picrce into fu- 
eure contingents, his conjectures improving even to 
prophecy. | Seuth*s Sermons. 
z. A proportion that falls to any perſon 
upon a diviſion: thus, in time of war, 
each prince of Germany 1s to furniſh 
His contingent of men, money, and mu- 

nition. 

Cox TIN GERT LV. adv. [from contingent.] 
Accidentally; without any ſettled rule. 


which come to paſs without any 


1 


Tale. | 


* 


7. Reſiſtance to ſeparation of parts; con- 


It is digged out of the earth conringently, and in- 
differently, as the pyrite and agates. _ 
2] | - W|adeard's Natural Hiſlory. 
ConTi'NGENTNE 

gent.] Accidentalneſs, 


CorTi'NUAL. adi. [ continuns, Latin.] 
1. Inceſſant; proceeding without inter- 
ruption; ſucceſſive without any ſpace of 
time between. Continual is uſed of time, 
and continuous of place. 
He that is of a merry heart, hath a continua! 
feaſt, Proverbs, xv. 
Other care perhaps 
May have diverted from continual watch | 
Our great forbidder. Milton. 
*Tis all blank ſadneſs, or contimal tears. Pope. 
2. [In law.] A continual claim is made 
from time to time, within every year 
and day, to land or other thing, which, 
in ſome reſpect, we cannot attain with- 
out danger. For example, if I be diſ- 
ſeiſed of land, into which, though I 
have right into it, I dare not enter for 
fear of beating; it behooveth me to 
hold on my right of entry to the beſt 
opportunity of me and mine heir, by 
approaching as near it as I can, once 
every year as long as I live; and ſo J 
ſave the right of entry to my heir. 
| Coavell. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed for perpetual. 


ConTI'NUALLY, adv. [from continual.] 
1. Without pauſe ; without interruption, | 
The drawing of boughs into the infide of a, 
room, where fire is continually kept, hath been 
tried with grapes. N Bacon. 
2. Without ceaſing. 
Why do not all animals continually increaſe in 
| bigneſs, during the whole ſpace of their lives? 
Bentley's Sermons. 
ConTi'NUANCE. 2. /, [from continue.] 
1. Succeſſion uninterrupted. 
The brute immediately regards his own 
vation, or the continuance of his ſpecies. 
| | Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Permanence in one ſtate, 
Continuance of evil doth in itſelf increaſe evil. 
Sidney. 
A chamber where a great fire is kept, though 
the fire be at one ſtay, yet with the continuance 
continualiy hath its heat increaſed, Sidney. 
Theſe Romiſh caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the con- 
ſciences of men, by ſuggeſting ſomething which 
ſhall ſatisfy their minds, notwithſtanding a known, 
avowed continuance in fins. South, 


3. Abode in a place. 


4. Duration; laſtingneſs. 

You either fear his humour, or my negligence, 
that you call in queſtion the continuance of his 
love. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Their duty depending upon fear, the one was of 
no greater continuance than the other. Hayevard. 

That pleaſure is not of greater continuance, which 
ariſes from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. 

| Addijon's Freeholder, 


4 


preſer- 


| 


5. Perſeverance. 

To them who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, and immorta- 
lity, eternal life. Romans, ii. 7. 

6. Progreſſion of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were faſhioned. 

Pſalm cxxxix. 16. 


tinuity. 

Wool, tow, cotton, and raw filk, have, beſides 
the deſire of contixuance in regard of the tenuity 
of their thread, a greedineſs of moiſture. Bacon. 


SS. 1. J. [from contiu- | 


EOF: The 
ConTr'xVATE. ad}. [corinuatus, Li, Tandy 
I, Immediately united, Lan. From bel 

We are of him and in him exe 0f this g 
our very fleſh and bones ſhould be i ab how here? 
with his. | de made nth Whoſe fa 

2. Uninterrupted; unbroken, 40 bigegen 

A moſt incomparable man, breath'g Pe Spoll 
To an untirable and continuate 09dneſs, it ver, Where 

A clear body broken to Call mi. i Times, cm . 

, uc 1 

white ; and becometh moſt black white, iy x . and 
tinuate and undivided, as we fec in deen , "oft be 
thick glaſſes, P Vater; al eee 

5 | Peachan, oxTl N 
ConTI'NUATELY, adv, [from ©; Witho!i 

ate.] With continuity; *wi OY pt 
1 Nutty ; “without inter. By pe 
7 uption. d i ruedij Ul 

The water aſcends gently, and by inter: lach 33 1 

but it falls continuarel: , th =. : 
ConTinua"TiON fi - 717 
: . FX [ rom continuate ino ch 
Protraction, or ſucceſſion uninterru tel mw 

Theſe things muſt needs be the Works x 45 
vidence, for the continuation of the ſpecies * | -2nd lo | 
upholding the world, 2 

The Roman poem is but the ſecond part 10 Corr! 
Ilias; a continuation of the ſame ſtory, Donde I, Con 

Cox TIN UATIVE. 2. / [from continucy 1 cio 1 
An expreſſion noting permanence _ 
duration. 255 

To theſe may be added continuatives: as, Rome . 
remains to this day; which includes at leas tyy tows, v 
propoſitions, viz. Rome was, and Rome is, the ig] 

. 1 ; Watts Ly, canin 

CoN TIN UA TOR. 1. %. [from continuat:, I v1 
He that continues or keeps up the {eric 12 0% 
or ſucceſſion. | 

It ſeems injurious to Providence to ordain 219 U. P 
of production which ſhould deſtroy the producer, Tha 
or contfive the continuation of the ſpecies by the l 
deſtruction of the continuator. Brawn's Vuig. En, 8 ” 

To CONTINUE. v. . I continuer, Fr. an. n 
tinuo, Latin.] firitu 
1. To remain in the ſame ſtate, or place, big 
, $ a their c 

The multitude continue with me now three d iel 

and have nothing to eat. IJatthenv, xv. 3. ck 
| The popular vote CoxT! 
Inclines here to continue, and build up here Join 
A growing empire. Mins of at 
Happy, but for ſo happy ill ſecur'd, A 
Long to continue. Hates. the 4 
He fix days and nights neigh 
Continued making. Milur. blende 
2. To laſt; to be durable. | 
Thy kingdom ſhall not ccntinue. Cintin 
f a | 1 San?! xill. 14. Our f 
For here have we no continuing city, but ve 4 CC 
ſeek one to come. Hlebregvs, Mille 13. To 
They imagine that an animal of the lone: dü- Ti 


ration ſhould live in a continued motion, H 
that reſt whereby all others ccntince 
, =; Brawn's Pil gar Erriuri. 
3. To perſevere. 1 
If ye continue in my word, then are ye my di. 
ciples indeed. Fabi viii. 510 
Down ruſſi'd the rain 
Impetuous, and continued till the earth 
No more was ſeen. 
To CONTINUE. L. &. 
1. To protract, or hold without intertup- 
tion. 
O continue thy loving kindneſs unto them. 
VE Pjain xxxvi. 10. 
| You know how to make yourſelf happz, . 
only continuing ſuch a life as you have been long 
accuſtomed to lead. Ty 
2. To unite without a chaſm, or interven- 
ing ſubſtance, | 
The uſe of the navel is to continue the 0! C 
unto the mother, and by the vellels thereo! 


convey its alments and ſuſtenance. 
| ran I 


Milten. 
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iling gulph 
of; abyſs whoſe bol 
ug _ bridge of wond rous Fat: 
non Fall continued, reaching th wrong 11 L* 
1 wore frail world. Milton's Fara iſe Loſt, 
2 = priam's ſon, Deiphobus, he found, 4 
33 and limbs were one continued wound; 
b 1 with lopp'd arms, the youth N 
1 or bis noſe, and ſhorten'd of his ears. 
pol | Dryden's Eneid. 
; Mon is ſo flow, as 
any motion or ſucceſ i \ 
; 10 $ not pace with the ideas in our minds, 
e the 3 of a conſtant continued ſucceſſion is 
there the let! r wegen 
It; and we percei ve it not but with cert 2 
ren between · : 
"er NUEDLY- adv. [from continued. 
Without interruption 5 without ceaſing. 
By perſererance, 1 co not underſtand a conti- 
obs uniform, equal courſe of obedience, and 
{ ch 25 15 not interrupted with the leaſt act of ſin, 
. N ; Norris. 


TTV ER. . J. from continue.] Hav- 
ing the power of perſeverance. 


zd fo g30d 2 Continuers : i 
wy Stateſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 
Continuity. 2. J. [continuitas, Latin.) 
. Connexion uninterrupted; coheſion; 
cloſe union. 8 15 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an ap- 
and evitation of ſolution of conti- 


»:it2 of union, 
af Bacin's Natural History. 


the fight would be tired, if it were attracted by a 
cntinuity of glittering objects. Dryden. 

|: uraps itſelf about the flame, and by its con- 
firgity hinders any air or nitre from coming. 


Addiſen on Italy. 


aim body, upon the deſtruction of which there 
is ſüd to be a lolution of continuity. zincy. 

As in the natural body a wound or ſolution of 
extiruity is worſe than a corrupt humour, ſo in the 
ſpiritual. Bacon's Eays. 
The ſolid parts may be contracted by diſſolving 

their certinaity; for a fibre, cut through, contracts 

itſelf, Arbutbnot. 
Coxrri'nvous, adj. [continuus, Latin.) 
Joined together without the intervention 


| of any ipace, 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, 
the dark intervals muſt be diminiſhed, until the 
neighbouring rings become continucus, and are 
blended, Newton's Optichs. 

To whoſe dread expanſe, 
C:ntinuas depth, and wond'rous length of courſe, 
Our floods are rills. Thomſen's Summer, 


9 CONTO RT. v. a. ¶ contortus, Latin.] 
To twiſt ; to writhe. 
The vertebral arteries are variouſly contorted. 
; Ray. 
Air ſeems to conſiſt of ſpires centorted into ſmall 


ſpheres, through the interſtices of which the par- 


dies of light may freely paſs. Cbeyne. 


uro T10R. 2. / [from contort. ] Twiſt; 


wry motion; flexure. 
Diſruption they would be in danger of, upon a 
great and ſudden ſtretch or contortion. | 
| Ray en the Creation. 
How can ſhe acquire thoſe hundred graces and 
Tons, and airs, the contortions of every muſcular 
motion in the face? Sꝛoift. 


CONT OUR. x. French. ] The outline; 
the line by which any figure 1s defined 

. terminated, 

rsa. A Latin prepoſition, uſed in 
<omp01t1n, which ſignifies againſd: 


CON; BAND. adj. | contrabando, Ital. 


ont. 7 to proclamation, ] Prohibuted ; 


Ale Sal; anlawful. 


My | J 
| wou's my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue, 


Zuilye 
Ifer the great lights there muſt be great ma- | 
zows, which we call repoſes; becauſe in reality 


That, texture or coheſion of the parts of an 


CON 

If there happen to be found an irreverent expref- 
ion, or a thovght too-wanton, in the cargo, let 
them be ſtaved or forfeited, like contraband goods. 
5 Dryden's Fables, Preface, 
To Co'NTRaBanD. v. a, [from the ad- 

jective.] To import goods prohibited. 
To CONTRA'CT. v. a. [ coniractus, Lat.) 


1. To draw together into leſs compaſs. 
Why love among the virtues is not known ; 
It is, that love contracts them ail in one. Donne. 
2. To leſſen; to make leſs ample. 
In all things deſuetude does contract and narrow 
our faculties. Government of the Tongue. 
3. To draw the parts of any thing together. 
To him the angel with contrafed brow. Milton. 
4. To make a bargain. , 
On him thy grace did liberty beſtow z 
But firſt contracted, that, if ever found, 
His head ſhould pay the forfeit. Dryden's Fables. 
5. To betroth ; to affiance, | 
| The truth is, ſhe and I, long ſince contract᷑ed, 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can diſſolve us. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
She was a lady of the higheſt condition in that 
country, and contracted to a man of merit and qua- 
lity. Tatler. 


6. To procure; to bring; to incur; to 
draw ; to get. = 

Of enemies he could not but centract good ſtore, 
while moving in ſo high a ſphere. King Charles. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. 

| t Dryden's Juvenal. 

Like friendly colours, found them both unite, 
And each from each contract new ſtrength and light. 

I Pope. 
Such behaviour we contract by having much 
converſed with perſons of high ſtations. Swift, 
7. To ſhcrten : as, life was contracted. 
8. To epitomiſe; to abridge. . 
To ConTRA'CT. v. 7. 
1. To ſhrink up; to grow ſhort. 
Whatever empties the veſſels, gives room to the 
fibres to contract. 
2. To bargain : as, 0 contract for a quan- 
tity of proviſions, 
ConTRA'CT, part. adj. [from the verb.] 
| Affianced; contracted. 
Firſt was he contract to lady Lucy; 
. Your mother lives a witneſs to that vow. 
| 5 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Co'nTRACT. 2. . [from the verb. Anci- 
ently accented on the laſt. ] 
1. An act whereby two parties are brought 
together ; a bargain ; a compact. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual contract, 
with the conſent to execute them by common 
ſtrength, they make the riſe of all civil govern- 
ments, | Temple. 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſman's 

ſkill ? 
Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will? Pope. 
2. An act whereby a man and woman are 
betrothed to one another. 


dren?— 
did, with his contract with lady Lucy, 
And his contract by deputy in France. 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


3. Awriting in which the terms of a bar- 
gain are included. 

Cox TRA CTEDNESS. 2. / [from contract- 
ed.] The ſtate: of being contracted; 
contraction. - Die 


\CONTRACTIBI LITY. 2. /. [from con- 
tractible.] Poſſibility of being contract- | 
ed; quality of ſuffering contraction. 

By this continual contractibility and dilatability 
by different degrees of heat, the air is kept in a 
þ conſtant motion. ; 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


Touch'd you the baſtardy of Edward's chil- 


Capable of contraction. 

Small air bladders, dilatable and contraFible, are 
capable to be inflated by the admiſſion of air, and 
to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. 

| = Arvuthnot on Aliments. 
ConTRA'CTIBLENESS. z. / [from con- 
tractible.] The quality of ſuffering con- 
traction. . Dict. 


ConTRA'CTILE, adj. | from contract.] 


ſhortening itſelf. 

The arteries are elaſtick tubes, endued with a 
contractile force, by which they ſqueeze and drive 
the blood {till forward. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

CONTRACTION, 1. . ¶contractio, Lat:] 
1. The act of contracting or ſhortening. 

The main parts of the poem, ſuch as the fable 
and ſentiments, no tranſlator can prejudice but by 
omiſſions or contractions. Pope's Efſay on Homgre 

2. The act of ſhrinking or ſhrivelling. . 

Oil of vitriol will throw the ſtomach into invoe- 

luntary contractions. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
3. The ſtate of being contracted, or drawn 
into a narrow compals. 

Some things induce a contraction in the nerves, 
placed in the mouth of the ſtomach, which is a 
great cauſe of appetite. Bacon. 

Comparing. the quantity of contraction and dila- 
tation made by all che degrees of each colour, 1 
found it greateſt in the red. Newton's Opticks. 


vowels or ſyllables to one. 

5. Any thing in its ſtate of abbreviation 
or contraction: as, the æuriting is full of 
contractions. 


ConTRA'CTOR, 2. /. [from contra#.)] One 


of the parties to a contract or barg in. 
Let the meaſure of your affirmation or denial 


that deceives the buyer or the ſeller by ſpeaking 
what is true, in a ſenſe not underſtood by the 
other, is a thief. Taylor's Rule of Living Hily»> 

All matches, friendſhips, and ſocieties, are dan- 
gerous and inconvenient, where the contracters are 
not equals. EC Eftrangee. 
To. CONTRADTCT. v. a. [contradico, 

Latin.] „ 
1. To oppole verbally ; to aſſert the con- 


trary to what has been aſſerted. 

It is not lawful to cantradict a point of hiftdry 
which is. known to ait the world, as to make- 
Hannibal and Scipio contemporaries with Alex 


ander, Dryd*ns 
2. To be contrary to; to repugn; to op- 

pole. . 
No truth can contradicꝭ any truth. Taker > 


I contradicꝭ your banes 3. 
If you. will marry, make your Joves to me. 
| Shateſprarc”s King Lear. 
ConTRADICTER. z:/. [from contradie.}]* 
One that contradicts ;_one. that oppoſes 3 
an oppoler. — 
If no contradicter appears herein, the ſuit will- 
ſurely be good. Axliſte's Paragon. 
If a gentieman is a littie fincere in his repieſen- 
tations, ke is ſuce to have a dozen. contradtters. 
Seeift's View of I-alond. 
ConTRraDI'CTION. 2. / [from contradict. | 
1. Verbal oppoſition ; controverſial. aſier- 


tion. 
That tongue, 

Inſpir'd with centradictien, durſt oppoſe 
A third part of the gods. Milton s Parade Last. 
2. Oppoſition: . | 
| Conſider him that endureth ſuch contradictian 
of ſinners againſt hiinſelf, leit ye be wearted, 

; Hebri cus, xli. 2 


Arbuthnit« f. 


ConTRA'CTIBLE, adj}. [from contract. 


Having the power of contraction, or of 


4. [In grammar.] The reduction of two 


be the underſtanding of your contractor; tor he 
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Fo that believes it, and vet lives contrary to it, 
een he hath no reaion for what he does. : 
1 Tillotſon. 


T i 1 
. — 4 . m n ma! e 
The various and contrary choices that me © 


zu the world, do Nv r N 
3 good; but that the ſame thing is not good 
do erer) man alike. : . Locke. 
„ Adverſe; in an oppoſite direction. 
; The ſhip was in the midit of the ſea, toſſed with 
, for the wind Was Contraryse 5 
Matth. xiv. 24. 
Cx TNARV. z. from the adjective.] 
| 1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. 
No cntrarics hold more antipathy, 
Tuun 1 and ſuch a Kknave. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
5 He ſung 


Wiy certraric: ſecd thunder in the cloud. 


the waves z 


Hour ould be concern'd in honour's cauſe; 
Tunis 175 to be cur'd by certrat ies, 

A nue, whole health is often drawn | 

From rankeſt poiſons. Scuthern's Orocno bo. 
2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other; 

a fact contrary to the allegation. 

The inttances brought by our author are but 
ſender provis of a right to civil power and domi- 
nion in the firſt-born, and do rather ſhew the 
entrarys | Locke. 

3. On the CONTRARY, In oppoſition ; on 


the other ſide. Hh 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty 3 
The king's attorney, an the contrary, 
Urg'd on examinaticns, proofs, confeſſions, 
Of diverſe witneſſes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
If juſtice toad on the ſide of the ſingle perſon, 
jt ought to give good men pleaſure to ſee that right 
thould take place; but when, on the contrary, the 
commonweal of a whole nation is overborn by 
private intereſt, what good man but mult lament ? 
Sæoift. 
4. T1 the Cox TRAK Y. To a contrary 
purpoſe; to an oppoſite intent. 
They ad it, not for want of inſtruction 79 the 
CORO» | S tilling fleets 
7; CONTRARY. v. a. [| contrarier, Fr.] 
Tooppoſe ; to thwart ; to contradict. 
When I came to court, I was adviſed not to con- 
tary the king. Latimer. 
Finding in him the force of it, he would no 
ber contrary it, but employ all his ſervice to 
medicine it. Sidney. 
poiition and diſſimilitude of figures, by 
ch one contributes to the vifibility or 
effect of another. | 
7: CoxTaa'sr.w, a. [from the noun. ] 
i, To place in oppoſition, ſo that one 
tgure thews another to advantage. 
. lo He another figure to advantage by 
its colour or ſituation. 
7 5 2544765 of the groups muſt not be all on a 
P02 Rat is, with their faces and bodies all turned 
© 1am? wer; but mult centraſt each other by their 
cru PILLONS, Dryden. 
CONTRAVALLA TION. 1. /. [from contra 
and va, L The fort! 7 
dalle, Lat.] The fortification thrown 
1 FE: 3 . 
by w the befiegers, round a city, to 
wg the ſallies of the garriſon. 
8 Frag ele czar of Muſcovy firſt acquainted 
8 8 ich mathematical learning, he practiſed 
ws rules Of circumvallation and contravallati:y 
«tne ttege of a town in Livonia Watts's Lopic 
T, d gf 7 ; 8g : 
SUN IRAVE'NE. v. a. [contra and 
5e, Lat.] To oppoſe ; to obſtruct; to 
baffle. 
INT AN AVE 
% Fes NER, 7. / {from contrawene.] 
9 no oppoſes another. 
*NTRAVE'NTION 
R” . 1. oy 0 — 
i J [French.] Op 
Vor. I. 


t argue thut they do not all 


Cocoley'e Dawideise 


| | 


CON 


| Tf Chriſtianity did not lend its name to ſtand in 
the gap, and to employ or divert theſe humours, 
they muſt of neceſſity be ſpent in contrewenrions to 


the laws of the land, Swift. 
CONTRAYERVA. 7. J. [contra, againſt, 
and yerva, a name by which the Spa- 
niards call black hellebore; and, per- 
haps, ſometimes poiſon in peneral.] A 
ſpecies of birthwort growing in Jamaica, 
where it is much uſed as an alexiphar- 
mick. Miller. 
ConTRECTA' TION. z. / [ contrefatio, La- 
tin.] A touching or handling. Di. 
ConTRIBUTARY, ad, | from con and 'ri- 


vereign. 

Thus we are engaged in the objects of geometry 
and orithmetick; yea, the whole mathematicks 
mutt be contributaty, and to them all nature pays a 
ſubſity. (rler. ilſe's Scepſis. 
To CONTRTBUTE. w. a. | contrih „ La- 

tin.] To give to ſome common ſtock; to 

advance towards ſome common deſign. 
England contributes much more than any other 
of the allies. Addiſer cn the Mar. 
His maſter contributed 2 great tum of money 
to the Jeſuits church, which is not yet evite 
finiſhed. | Addiſen tn Italy. 
To CONTRIBUTE. wv. 2. To bear a part; 
to have a ſhare in any act or effect. 
Whatever praiſes may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a ſingle beauty in them 
to Which the invention muſt not contribute. 
Pope Filay on Homer, 
CoNxnTRIBU'TION. 1. /. from contribute. 
1. The act of promoting ſome deſign in 
conjunction with other perſons. 
2. That which is given by ſeveral hands 
for ſome common purpoſe. 
It hath pleaſed them of Macedonia to make a 

certain contribution tor the poor ſaints, Rom. xv. 26. 

Parents owe their children not only material 
ſubſiſtence for their body, but much more ſpiritual 
contributions tor their mind. | Digby. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary corrrj- 
butions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 

3. That which is paid for the ſupport of 
an army lying in a country. 

The people twixt Philippi and this ground 

Do ſtand but in a forc'd affection; 

For they have grudg' d us centrihuticn. 

| Shakeſpcare's Julius Cæſar. 
ConTRI'BUTIVE. adj. from contribute. 

That which has the power or quality of 

promoting any purpoſe in concurrence 


with other motives. 

As the value of the promifes renders them moſt 
proper incentives to virtue, fo the manner of pro- 
poſing we ſhall find alſo highly contrivurtive to the 
fame end. | Decay of Piety. 

ConTR1BUTOR, 7. , [from contribute. 
One that bears a part in ſome common 
deſign ; one that helps forward, or ex- 
erts his endeavours to ſome end, in con- 
junction with others. | 

I promis'd we would be contributers, 

And bear his charge of woving, whatſo2"'er. a. 

A grand contributor to our difſentions :s paffion. 

Decav of Preity. 

Art thou a true lover of thy country ? zeaious 
for its religicus and civil liberties? and a cheartul 
c:ntributer to all thoſe publick expences which have 
been thought neceſſary to ſecure them? Arterbury. 

The whole people were witneiles to the building 
of the ark and tabernacle; they were all contributors 
to its | Ferbcs, 

ConTR1"BUTORY. adj. [from contribute. 


Promoting the ſame end; bringing aſ- | 


butarz.] Paying tribute to the fame ſo- | 


CON 


ſiſtance to ſome joint deſign, or increaſe 
to ſome common ftock, | 
To CONTRUSTATE. v. 4. [contrifto, 
Latin.] To ſadden; to make forrowtul ; 
to make melancholy. Not uſed. 
Blackneſs and darkneis are but privatives, and 
therefore have 1::tie or no activity: ſomewhaꝭ they 
dy com7rifiate, but very little, - Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
ConTRISTA'TION. 2. J. [ from contriſtate. ] 
Ihe act of making fad; the ſtate of 


heart; ſadneſs ; ſorrowfulneſs; gloomi- 
neſs; grief; moan; mournfulneſs; trou- 
ble; diſcontent; melancholy. Not uſed. 
Incenſe and nidcrous ſmells, ſuch as were of 
ſacriñces, were thought to intoxicate the brain, 
and to diſpoſe men to devotion ; which they may 
do by a kind cf ſadneſs and contrißation of the 
ſpirits, and partly alſo by heating and exalting 
them. Bacon s Natural Hiſt:ry, 
„ . . . 
CONTRTTE. adj. | contritas, Latin. }] 
1. Bruifed ; much worn. 
2. Worn with forrow ; haraſſed with the 
ſenſe of guilt; penitent. In the books 
of divines, contrite is ſorrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of 
pleaſing him; and efrrite is ſorrow ful 
for ſin, from the fear of puniſhment. 
I Richard's body have interred now ; 
And on it have beftow'd more contrite tear, 
Than from it iſſued forced drops of blood. 
| Shateſpear e's Henry V. 
| ; With tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meck. 
: 11:i:on. 
The centrite ſinner is reftcred to pardon, and, 


to ſalvation. Rogers. 
CorTRITENESS. 2. J. [from contrite.] 
Contrition; repentance. Die. 
ConTRITION. 2. . | from contrite.] 
1. The act of grinding, or rubbing to 
powder. 

Some of thoſe coloured powders, which painters 
uſe, may have their colours a little changed, by 
being very elaborately and finely ground; wirere I 
ſee not what can be juſtly pretended for thoſe 
changes, beſides the breaking of their parts into 
leſs parts by that centrition. Newton's Opticłs. 


2. Penitence ; ſorrow for fin : in the ſtrict 
ſenſe, the ſorrow which ariſes from the 
deſire to pleaſe God; diſtinguiſhed from 
attrition, or 1mperfe& repentance pro- 


duced by dread of hell. 


What is ſorrow and centrition for fin? A being 
grieved with the conſcience of fin, not only that 
we have thereby incurred ſuch danger, but alſo 
that we have ſo unkindly grieved and provoked ſo 
good a God. Hammonds Prattical Catechiſn, 

Fruits of more plcating favour, from thy ſeed 
Sown with centritien in his heart, than thoſe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of Paradiſe could have produc'd. Milt. Par. Laß. 
Your faſting, œnutritin, and mortification, when 
the church and fate appoints, and that eſpeciall, 
iu times of greater riot and luxury. 

| Spratt's Hermans. 
My future days ſhall be one whole centritian; 
A chapel will ] build with large endowment, 
Where every day an hundred aged men 
Shall ail hold up their wither'd hands to heax'n. 
Dryden. 

CovTRITVYVABLE. adj. | from contrive. ] Poſ- 
ſible to be planned by the mind; poſſi- 
ble to be invented and adjuſted, 

It will hence appear how a perpetual motion 


may ſeem calily con1rivadles W"iltins's Daedalus. 
3 Cod 
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being made ſad; ſorrow; heavineſs of 


through faith in Chriſt, our repentance is entitled 
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 Contri'vance. 2. /; [from contrive.] 
L. The act of contriving; excogitation 
the thing contrived. : 
There is no work impoſſible to theſe contri- 
wances, but there may be as much acted by this art 
as can be fancied by imagination. | 
" Wilkins Mathematical Magic. 
Inſtructed, you'll explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. : 
| Blackmore's Creation. 


2. Scheme; plan; diſpoſition of parts or 
cauſes. 
Our bodies are made according to the moſt cu- 


rious artifice, and orderly contrivance. 
Glanwille's Sceꝑſis. 


3. A conceit ; a plot; an artifice. 
Have I not manag'd my contrivance well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine ? 
Dryden. 
There might be a feint, a contrivance in the 
matter, to draw him into ſome ſecret ambuſh. 


Atterbury, ; 


To CONTRT'VE. v. a. [controuver, Fr.] 
1. To plan out; to excogitate. 3 
One that ſlept in the contriving luſt, and waked 
to do it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
What more likely to contrive this admirable 
frame of the univerſe than infinite wiſdom ? 
Tillotſon. 
Our poet has always ſome beautiful deſign, 
which he firſt eſtabliſhes, and then contrives the 
means which will naturally conduct him to his end. 
5 Dryden. 
2. To wear away. Out of uſe. 
Three ages, ſuch as mortal men contrive. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Pleaſe ye, we may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs health, Shak, 


To ConTRI'VE. v. n. To form or deſign ; 

to plan ; to ſcheme ; to complot. 

Is it enough 

That maſking habits, and a borrow'd name, 

Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame ? Prior. 
ConTRYVEMENT, . J [from contrive.] 

Invention. | Dick. 
Cox T RIVER. z. /. [from contrive.] An 

inventer; one that plans a deſign; a 

ſchemer. 

I, the miſtreſs of your charms, 
The cloſe contriver of all harms, 
Was never call'd to bear my part. Shak. Macbeth. 


Epeus, who the fraud's cantrider was. Denham. 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

1 leave to your contriver, Pope :, 

None loves his king and country better, 

Yet none was ever leſs their debtor. - Swift. 


Scenes of blood and deſolation, I had painted 
as the common effects of thoſe deſtructive ma- 
chines; whereof, he ſaid, ſome evil genius, enemy 

* to mankind, muſt have been the firſt contriver, 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 


CONTROL. 2. /. [ controle, that is, contre 
role, French. ] 7 
3. A regiſter or account kept by another 


officer, that each may be examined by 


the other. | 


2. Check; reſtraint. . 
Let partial ſpirits {till aloud complain, 


Think themſelves injur'd that they cannot reign ; | 


And own no liberty, but where they may, 
Without control, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 
He ſhall feel a force upon himſelf from within, 
and from the control of his own principles, to engage 
him to do worthily, ; South. 
If the ſinner ſhall win ſo complete a victory over 
his conſcience, that all thoſe conſiderations ſhall be 
able to ſtrike no terrour into his mind, lay no re- 
ſtraint upon his luſts, no centre] upon his appetites, 
he is certainly too ſtrong for the means of grace. 
| South's Sermens. 
4 
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Speak, what Phebus has inſpir'd thy foul 
For common good, and ſpeak without control, 
, 5  Dryden's Hemer. 
3. Power; authority; ſuperintendence. 
The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males? ſubjects, and at their controls. 
| Sbakeſpegree 
To ConTRO'L, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To keep under check by a counter 
reckoning. 


2. To govern ; to reſtrain ; to ſubject. 
Authority to convent, to control, to puniſh, as 
far as with excommunication, whomſoever they 
think worthy. Hooker, 
Give me a ſtaff of honour for mine age 
But not a ſceptre to control the world. 
| Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 


I feel my virtue ſtruggling in my ſoul ; 
But ſtronger paſſion does its pow'r control. 
 Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
With this he did a herd of goats control, 
Which by the way he met, and lily ſtole ; 
Clad like a country ſwain he pip'd and ſung, 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 
O, deareſt Andrew, ſays the humble droll, 
Henceforth may I obey, and thou control. Prior. 
3. To overpower; to confute : as, he con- 
trolled all the evidence of his adverſary. 
As for the time while he was in the Tower, 
and the manner of his brother's death, and his own 
eſcape, ſhe knew they were things that a very few 
could control. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Cox TROCLLABLE. adj. [from control.] 
Subject to control; ſubj 


ſubject to be over- ruled. 
Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and 
therefore, in its preſent workings, not controllable 
by reaſon. South. 
CoNnNTRO'LLER. 7. / [from control.] One 
that has the power of governing or re- 
ſtraining ; a ſuperintendent. 
He does not calm his contumelious ſpirit, 
Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant conts oller. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The great controller of our fate 
Deign'd to be man, and liv'd in low eſtate. Dryd. 


ConTRO'LLERSHIP, 2. J. ¶ from controller. 
The office of a controller. | 

ConTRO'LMENT. 2. J. [from control.] 

1. The power or act of ſuperintending or 
reſtraining. 


2. The ſtate of being reſtrained; reſtraint. | 


They made war and peace with one another, 

without controlment. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Oppoſition; confutation. 

Were it reaſon that we ſhould ſuffer the ſame 
to paſs without centrolment, in that current mean- 
ing, whereby every where it prevaileth. Hecker, 

4. Reſiſtance ; hoſtility. 

Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 

Controlment for controlment. 
ConTROVE'RSIAL. adj. | from controver- 
J.] Relating to diſputes ; diſputatious. 

It happens in controverſial diſcourſes as it does 
in the aſſaulting of towns, where, if the ground 
be but firm whereon the batteries are erected, there 
is no farther enquiry whom it belongs to, ſo it 
affords but a fit riſe for the preſent purpoſe. Locke, 


Co'xTROVERSY. 2. . [| controver/ia, Lat.] 
1. Diſpute ; debate; agitation of contrary 


opinions: a diſpute 18 commonly oral, | 


and a controverſy in writing. 

How cometh it to paſs that we are ſo rent with 
mutual contentions, and that the church is ſo 
much troubled ? If men had been willing to learn, 
all theſe controverſies might have died the very day 
they were firſt brought forth. Hooker. 
Without controverſy, great is the myſtery of god- 
lineſs. I Timothy. 


Who ſhall contro! me for my works? Eccl. v. 3. 


ject to command; 


Shakeſp. King John. 


CO'NTUMACY. 2. 


ae. 


* es 
* 


a cow 
Wild controwerſy then, whi 
Into the preſs from ruin'd dale — eh 
This left no room for Controverſy — the t 
nor for encroachment on the right of other; 155 
2. A ſuit in law. N 
If there be a controverſy be 


tween m 
come unto judgment, * 


that the judzes may j 


them, then they ſhall juſtify the x; pe 
demn the wicked. a — bs 
; 9 1 


3. A quarrel, | 
The Lord hath a controverſy with the nation; 
2 ; Jer. r o 
4. Oppoſition ; enmity, This is wi. 
uſual ſenſe. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With luſty finews ; throwing it alide, 
And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy, 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Co; 
To CONTROVERT. v. a. [ave 
Lat.] To debate; to ventilate in cpp. 
ſite books; to diſpute any thing in writ. 
Ing. 
If any perſon ſhall think fit to controve; 
he may do it very ſafely for me. . 
| Cbeyne's Philsfyphical Prince! 
Hooker ſeems to uſe the word = 
verſe, if it be not an erratum, 
Perſuaſion ought to be fully ſettled in men: 
hearts, that, in litigations and contryver(d cauſy 
of ſuch quality, the will of God is to hay: them t» 
do whatſoever the ſentence of judicial and final &. 
cifion ſhall determine. Hate 


Cox TROVERTIBTE. adj. [from cor, 


wvert,] Diſputable; that may be th 
cauſe of controverſy. 


to dread this mighty man of demontt:ation, thi 
prince of controvertiſts, this great lord and pft 
of firſt principles? Till, 
ConTumMa'CI0Us. adj. [contuman, Latin. 
Obſtinate; perverſe ; ſtubborn ; intex- 


ble. 

He is in law ſaid to be a conturaci-ut pern, 
who, on his appearance afterwards, cepers tz 
court without leave. | Apliffe's Paragon 

There is another very efficacious met! od ir 14 
duing of the moſt obſtinate contumacru: ſincer, a 
bringing him into the obedience of the 141 0 
Chriſt. Hammond s Fandarneta 

ConTumMa'crousLY. adv. [from c. 
cious.] Obſtinately 3 ſtubbornly ; inen. 
bly ; perverſely. 


ConTuMa'CIOUSNESS. 2. / [from can 


macious.] Obſtinacy ; perverſeneſs; 1% 
flexibility; ſtubbornneſs, 
From the deſcription 1 have given ofit, ur, 
ment may be given of the difficulty „ 
ciouſneſs of cure. (from = 
Latin, ] | 4 
1. Obſtinacy; perverſeneſs; ſtubbornncſ. 
inflexibility. 
Such 29 10 
Of contumacy will provoke the Highe oP 
To.meke death wig live. Milten's Pare! Lf, 


2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and 


nons or ju- 
5 o any lawful ſummons c 
obedience to any Apliffes Peri ger 


dicial order. a e 
Theſe certificates 00 _—_ 4 diſobedi ꝛncc. 
mention the party's cn! Ap 1 A 
; ON 72 


con 
A0. adj. [ contumelig/ur, La- 


ConTuis 
1 — rude; ſarcaſtick; con- 
8. 
3 and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 


arket - place produc'd they me a 

D _=_ oublick ſpectacle. —_— Henry VI. 
In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, t ough 
the people frequently proceeded to rude contumelicus 
ee yet no blood 3 ever 8 wy 
i till the time of the Gracchi. 

popular commotions, 1 
2. Inclined to utter reproach or practiſe 


7 brutal; rude. 
_ i yet another ſort of contumelious perſons, 
who indeed are not chargeable with that circum- 
ance of ill employing their wit; for they uſe 
none of it. Government of the Tongue. 
Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain 
Of contumelious, beaſtly, madbrain'd War. 
| Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
3. Productive of reproach; ſhameful; ig- 


nominious. 9 
As it is in the higheſt degree injurious to them, 


ſo it is contumelious to him. Decay of Piety. 

CoxrTuMELIOUSLY. adv, [from contu- 
melious.] Reproachfully ; contemptuouſ- 
ly ; rudely. - 

The people are not wont to take ſo great of- 
fence, when they are excluded from honours and 
offices, as when their perſons are contumeliou ſiy 
trodden upon. Hooker. 

Fiz, lords ! that you, being ſupreme magiſtrates, 
Thus c:ntumeliouſly ſhould break the peace. 

7 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
CoxTuMe"LIOUSNESS. 2. % from contu- 
nelious.] Rudeneſs ; reproach. | 
CONTUMELY. . /. [ contumelia, Lat. 
Rudeneſs; contemptuouſneſs ; bitterneſs 


of language; reproach. 

If the helm of chief government be in the hands 
of a few of the wealthieſt, then laws, providing 
for continuance thereof, muſt make the puniſh- 
ment of contumely and wrong, offered unto any of 
the common ſort, ſharp and grievous, that ſo the 
eyil may be prevented. Hooker. 

Th' oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contu- 


nidy, 
The pang of deſpis'd love, the law's delay. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
It was undervalued and depreſſed with ſome 
bitterneſs and contumely. Clarendon. 
Why ſhould any man be troubled at the contume- | 
liz; of thoſe, whoſe judgment deſerves not to be 
valued ? T.iillotſen. 
Eternal centumely attend that guilty title, which 
chims exemption from thought, and arrogates to 
its wearers the prerogative of brutes. 

| / Addiſon's Guardian. 

7; CONTU'SE. v. a. [contuſus, Latin. ] 
1. To beat together; to bruiſe. 

Of their roots, barks, and ſeeds, contuſed toge- 
ther, and mingled with other earth, and well wa- 
tered with warm water, there came forth herbs 
much like the other. Bacon. 


2. To bruiſe the fleſh without a breach 
of the continuity, 

The ligature contuſes the lips in cutting them, ſo 
$122 they require to be digeſted before they can 
unite, : ; ROD Wiſeman. 
Coxry SION. 1. /, [from contufeo.] 
1. Ihe act of beating or bruiſing. . 


2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed. 

| Take 2 piece of glaſs, and reduce it to powder, 
: acquiring by contuſion a multitude of minute 
age from a diaphanous, degenerates into a 
white body. Boyle on Colours. | 


diſtinguiſned from a wound. 
: That winter lion, who in rage forgets - 

Zed centgſſons, and all bruiſe of time. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


3- A bruiſe ; a compreſſion of the fibres, 


CON 


The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle; and all 
contuſiom, in hard weather, are more hard to cure. 
Bacon. 

ConvaLe'sCENCE, I. /, [from conva- 

ConvaLE'scency.{ leo, Latin.] Re- 
newal of health; recovery from a diſ- 

eaſe. | 

Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, 


ſhe recovered her ſpirits to a reaſonable conwaleſ- 
cence. Clarendon. 


CONVALE'SCENT. adj. [con valeſceus, 
Latin.) Recovering ; returning to a 
ſtate of health. 

Conve'NABLE. adj. [convenable, Fr.] 

1. Conſiſtent with; agreeable to; accord- 

ant to. Not now ia uſe, 
He is fo meek, wiſe, and merciable, 
And with his word his work is convtnable. 
Spenſer's Paſterals. 
2. That may be convened, 
To CONVE'NE. v. a. [convenio, Latin.] 


1. To come together; to aſſociate ; to 


unite. 

The fire ſeparates the aqueous parts from the 
others, wherewith they were blended in the con- 
crete, and brings them into the receiver, where 
they convene into a liquor. Boyle, 

In ſhort- ſighted men, whoſe eyes are too plump, 
the refraction being too great, the rays converge 
and convene in the eyes, before they come at the 
bottom, Newton's Opticks, 


2. To aſſemble for any publick purpoſe. 
There are ſettled periods of their convening, or a 
liberty left to the prince for convoking the legiſla- 
ture. Locke. 


To Conve'ne. v. 2. 
1. To call together; to aſſemble; to con- 


voke. 
No man was better pleaſed with the conwening of 
this parliament than myſelf. King Charles. 
All the factious and ſchiſmatical people would 
frequently, as well in the night as the day, convene 
themſelves by the ſound of a bell. Clarendon. 
And now th' almighty father of the gods 
Convenes a council in the bleſt abodes. 
| : a Pope's Statius. 
2. To ſummon judicaally. 
By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and 
civil cauſes, cannot be conwened before any but an 
eccleſiaſtical judge. Ayliffe. 


Conve'niENCY. tin. ] 
1. Fitneſs ; propriety. 
Conwenicncy is, when a thing or action is ſo fitted 
to the circumſtances, and the circumſtances to it, 
that thereby it becomes a thing convenient. 
| Perkins. 

In things not commanded of God, yet lawful, 
becauſe permitted, the queſtion is, what light ſhall 
ſhew us the conveniency which one hath above an- 
other ? | Hooker. 


2. Commodiouſneſs; eaſe ; freedom from 


difficulties. 
A man putting all his pleaſures into one, is like 
a traveller's putting all his goods into one jewel: 
the value is the ſame, and the convenience greater. 
South's Sermons. 
Every man muſt want ſomething for the conwe- 
niency of his life, for which he muſt be obliged to 
others. Calamy's Sermons. 
There is another convenience in this method, 
during your waiting. Swift's Direct᷑. to the Footman. 


3. Cauſe of eaſe; accommodation. 
If it have not ſuch a convenience, voyages muſt 
be very uncomfortable. Wilkins's Mathem. Magich, 
A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, 
and will have this or that convenience more, of 
which he had not thought when he began. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


There was a pair of ſpectacles, a pocket per- 


Cox VENIEN CE. A Je | conwvenientia, La- 


ToN 


| ſpektive, and ſeveral other little conveniencies, I did 
not think myſelf bound in honour to diſcover. 
: : . Seoift's Gulliver"s Travels. 
4. Fitneſs of time or place. 
Uſe no farther means; 
But, with all brief and plain conweniency, 
Let me have judgment. Sap. Merch. of Venice. 


CONVENIENT. aaj. [conveniens, Lat.] 
1. Fit; ſuitable; proper; well adapted; 
commodious. 


The leaſt and moſt trivial epiſodes, or under 
actions, are either neceſſary or convenient; either 


imperfect; or ſo convenient, that no others can be 
imagined more ſuitable to the place in which they 
are. Dryden's Dedication to the neid. 
Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and 
preſerved by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. It has either 70 or for before the fol- 
lowing noun : perhaps it ought gene- 
rally to have for before perſons, and to 
before things. | 
Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me 
with food conwenient for me. Prov. xxx. $. 
There are ſome arts that are peculiarly conwe- 
ni-nt to ſome particular nations, Tillotſon. 
Cox vETNIEN TL. adv. | from convenient. ] 
1. Commodiouſly ; without difficulty. 
1 this morning know 
Where we ſhall find him moſt conveniently. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

2. Fitly ; with proper adaptation of part 

to part, or of the whole to the effect pro- 

poſed. | 
It would be worth the experiment to inquire, 
whether or no a ſailing chariot might be mors 
conveniently framed with moveable fails, whoſe 
force may be impreſſed from their motion, equi- 
valent to thoſe in a wind- mill. Wilkins, 
CONVENT. 2. /, [conventus, Latin. ] 
1. An aſſembly of religious perſons ; a 

body of monks or nuns. - 

He came to Leiceſter; 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. 
; Shakeſprares 

2. A religious houſe ; an abbey ; a mo- 

naſtery ; a nunnery. 

One ſeldom finds in Italy a ſpot of ground more 
agreeable than ordinary, that is not covered with a 
convent. Add iſon. 

To Cox v ENT. v. a. [convenio, Latin. 
To call before a judge or judicature. 
He with his oath | | 
By all probation will make up full clear, 
Whenever he 's cenvented. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


and convent them before themſelves at private 
houſes. Bacen's Henry VII. 


Conve NTICLE. 2. . [conventiculum, La- 
tin. ] ES 3 
1. An aſſembly; a meeting. 


wenticles of men whatſoever; even, out of the 
church, to have nothing to do with publick buſi- 
neſs. | : _Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. An aſſembly for worſhip. Generally 
uſed in an itl ſenſe, including hereſy or 


ſchiſm. | | 


ſerved by the whole church be a publick place, for 
the avoiding of privy conventicles, which, covered 
with pretence of religion, may ſerve unto 22 
ous practices. oder. 
Who, far from ſteeples and their ſacred ſound, 
In fields their ſullen conwenticles found. Dryden. 
A ſort of men, who are content to be ſtiled of 
the church of England, who perhaps attend its 
ſervice in the morning, and go with their wives to 
2 coxventicle in the afternoon, - Swift. 
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ſo neceſſary, that without them the poem muſt be 


They ſent forth their precepts to attach men, 


They are commanded to abſtain from all con- 


It behoveth, that the place where God ſhall be ; 
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CON 


* A ſecret aſſembly ; an aſſembly where 


conſpiracies are formed. 
Ay, all of you have laid your heads together 
(Myſelf had notice of your convenciclrs ) 
And all to make away my guilth: ſs life. 
| f | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. An aſſembly, in contempt. 


Ir he revoked this plea too, twas becauſe he 
found the expected council was dwindling into a 


conveniicle, a packed aſſembly of Italian biſhops; 
not a free convention of fathers from all quarters. 
Atterbury. 


Cox vENTICLER. 2. [from conventicle. 
One that ſupports or frequents private 
and unlawful aſiemblies. 

Another crop is too like to follow; nay, I fear, 
it is unavoidable, if the converticiers be permitted 
till ro ſcatter. | Dryden. 

Coxve nTioN. 2. J [conventio, Latin. ] 
t. The act of coming together; union; 
coalition; junction. 


J hey are to be reckoned amongſt the moſt ge- 


neral aficctions of the conwrntions, or aloclations, 
of jeveral particles of matter into bodies of any 
certain denomination. Boyle. 
2. An aſſembly. 
Publick conventicns are liable to all the infirmi- 
ties, follies, and vices of private men. Swift. 
3. A contract; an agreement for a time, 
previous to a definitive treaty. 


* Conve'nTIONAL, adj. [from convention. 
Stipulated; agreed on by compact. 
Conventi;nal ſervices reſerved by tenures upon 
grants, made out of the crown or knights ſervice. 
| Hale's Commen Lav. 


Conve"nTIONARY. adj. [from con ven- 
tion.] Acting upon contract; ſettled 
by ſtipulations. | 

The ordinary covenants of moſt conwentionary 
tenants are, to pay due capon and due harveit jour- 
neys. Carew's Survey, 

Cox vx N TUATL. adj. [ conventue!, Fr.] Be- 


longing to a convent; monaſtick. 
Thoſe are called cnventaal priors, that have the 
chief ruling power over a monaſtery. | 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Conve'nTuaL. . / [from convent.] A 
monk; a nun; one that lives in a con- 
vent. | 
I have read a ſermon of a conwentual, who laid 
it down, that Adam could not laugh before the 
fall. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To CONVERGE. v. 1. [cenwergo, Lat.] 
To tend to one point from different 
places. | 
Where the rays from all the points of any ob- 
zeRt meet again, after they have been made to 
converge by reflexion or retraQtion, there they will 
make a picture of the object upon a white body. 
| : Newton's Ofticks. 
Enſweeping firſt | 
The lower {kies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven. Tbomſon s Autumn. 
_ Conve"rGenrT. Ta. | from converge. |] 
Conve”RGiNG, ending to one point 
from different parts. 
ConvercGinG Series, See SERIES. 


Conve"RSABLE. adj. [from converſe. It 
is ſometimes written conver/ible, but im- 
roperly ; converſant, converſation, con- 


wer/able.) Qualified for converſation ; 


fit for company; well adapted to the 


reciprocal communication of thoughts; 
communicative. 

That fire and levity which makes the young 
fcarce converfible, when tempered by years, makes 
a gay old age, 4 Addiſon. 


CON 


Conve r8aBLENESS. z. . [from conver- 
ſable.] The quality of being a pleaſing 
companion ; fluency of talk. | 

Conve"rSABLY. adv. [from conver/able.] 
In a converſable manner ; with the 
qualities of a pleaſing communicative 
companion. 

Conve”r8AaNT. adj. [ converſant, French.) 

1. Acquainted with; having a knowledge 
of any thing acquired by familiarity and 
habitude ; familiar: with 77. 

The learning and ſkill which he had by being 
converſant in their books, Hocker. 
Let them make ſome towns near to the moun- 
tain's ſide, where they may dwell together with 
ncighbours, and be converſant in the view of the 
world, Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 
Thoſe who are canverſant in both the tongues, 

I leave to make their own judgment of it. 
Dryden's Dufreſmy. 
He uſes the different dialects as one who had 

been converſant with them all. 

Pope's Eſſay an Homer. 

2. Having intercourſe with any; acquaint- 
ed; familiar by cohabitation or fellow- 
ſhip; cohabiting : with among or w2th. 


All that Moſes commanded, Joſhua read before 


all the congregation of Iſrael, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the ſtrangers that were 
converſant ameng them. Fofe viii. 35. 

Never to be infected with delight, | 
Nor converſant with eaſe and idleneſs. 


Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 


Old men who have loved young company, and 
been converſant continually evicb them, have been 
of long life, Bacen. 
Gabriel, this day by proof thou ſhalt behold, 

Thou, and all angels converſant on earth 
With man, or men's affairs, how I begin 
To verify that ſolemn meſſage. Milten's Par. Reg. 


To ſuch a one, an ordinary coffeehouſe gleaner 


of the city is an arrant ſtateſman, and as much 
ſuperiour too, as a man converſant about Whitehall 
and the court is to an ordinary ſhopkeeper. Locke. 
3. Relating to; having for its object; 
concerning: with about, formerly in. 
The matters wherein church polity is converſant, 
are the publick religious duties of the church. 
Hooker. 
Tf any think education, becauſe it is converſant 
about children, to be but a private and domeſtick 
duty, he has been ignorantly bred himſelf. 
Witton en Education. 
Diſcretion, confidered both as an accompliſh- 
ment and as a virtue, not only as converſant about 
worldly affairs, but as regarding our whole ex- 
iſtence. | Addiſon's Spectater. 
Indifterence cannot but be criminal, when it is 
converſant about objects which are ſo far from being 
of an indifferent nature, that they are 6f the 
higheſt importance to ourſelves and our country. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 


ConveRsA'TION. 2. . [converſatio, Lat.] 


1. Familiar diſcourſe; chat; eaſy talk: 
oppoſed to a formal conference. 

She went to Pamela's chamber, meaning to joy 
her thoughts with the ſweet converſation of her 
ſiſter. Sidney. 

What I mentioned ſome time ago in converſation, 
was not a new thought, juſt then ſtarted by acci- 
dent or occaſion. Sift. 

2. A particular act of diſcourſing upon 
any ſubject; as, aue had a long converſa- 
tion on that queſtion. | 

3. Commerce; intercourſe ; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, the free- 
dom of habitudes, and converſation with the beſt 


company. Dryden. 
His apparent, open guilt ; 
I mean his converſation with Shore's wife. 
; Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


/ 


CON 


. Behaviour manner of adino; 
5 mon life. * ting in com. 


HFaving your converſation honeft amor. n 
tiles. among the hy 
5. Practical habits ; knowledge by £2 
acquaintance. | 7 "0g 

I ſet down, out of long experience in buſ.r 
and much converſation in books, what | hs. 
pertinent to this buſineſs, | RP... 

By experience and converſaticn with tui .. 
a man may be enabled to give a near ch 
the metallic ingredients of any maſs, jj... * 

, . ark, 

Co N vx RSATIVE. adj. [ from conver], 

Relating to publick lije, and commer; 
with men ; not contemplatiye, 

Finding him little ſtudious and conternplat;.. 
ſhe choſe to endue him with corverjative Ks, 
of youth. es 

To CONVERSE. v. 2. [conderſer, Er. 
converſor, Lat.] | 
1. To cohabit with; to hold intercouſe 
with; to be a companion to: folly;:! 
by Wit h. 

By approving the ſentiments of a perſon a1 
whom he converjed, in ſuch particulars a; Were 
te won him over from thoſe points in which k. 
was miſtaken. Addiſen's Freete!ts, 

| For him who lonely loves 
To ſeek the diſtant hills, and there convc- 
With nature. . . Thom ſon' Saus, 

2. To be acquainted with; to be familia: 
to action. TN 

I will conwerſe wwith iron-witted fools, 

And unreſpective boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. | 
| Shakeſpeare's Rict ard Ill. 

| P 

Men then come to be furnithed with feuer gr 
more ſimple ideas from without, according a: ths 
objects they converſe with afford greater or le 
variety. Lick. 

3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk. | 

Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 
Conver/e with Adam. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 

Much leſs can bird 2wirh beaſt, or fiſh *vith io, 
So well converſe. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 

4. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſub- 
ject: with oz before the thing. 

We had conwerſed ſo often or that ſubject, and 
he had communicated his thoughts of it fo fully 
to me, that I had not the Jeait remaining dif- 
culty. Dryden's Dufriſriy, 

5. To have commerce with a different ter, 

Being aſked by ſome of her ſex, in how long a 
time a woman might be allowed to pray to the 
gods, after having conwerſed with a man? It it 
were a huſband, ſays ſhe, the next day; it 4 
ſtranger, never. Crardias. 

Co'nveRsE. 1. /. [from the verb. It is 
ſometimes accented on the firſt ſyllable, 
ſometimes on the laſt. Pope has uſd 
both: the firſt is more analogical. | 

1. Converſation ; manner of diſcouring in 
familiar life. 

His converſe is a ſyſtem fit 

Alone to fill up all her wit. Swot. 

Gen'rous converſe, a ſoul exempt from pride, 
And love to praiſe with reaſon on his fide, Pe. 

Form'd by thy conwerſe happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Fg, 

2. Acquaintance ; cohabitation ; familia- 
rity. | : 

Though it be neceſſitated, by its relation 2 
fleſh, to a terreſtrial converſe 3 yet it is, like dia 
ſun, without contaminating its beams. 

wes 4 Glanville's Apo. 

By ſuch a free converſe with perſons of oo 
ſeas, we ſhall find that there are ee th goo 

virtu tety and worm. | 
_ and e, perſons of p —— 2 
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3˙ In 1 to be the converſe of 
ropoſition 15 Sap, ara 
cher, when, after drawing 2 conc 
* from ſomething firſt propoſed, we 
ere to ſuppoſe what had been before 
P cluded, and to draw from it what 
had been ſuppoſed. Thus, if two ſides 
of a triangle be equal, the angles op- 
oſite to thoſe ſides are alſo equal : the 
converſe of the propoſition is, that zf two 
anoles of a triangle be equal, the fides 
oppolite to thoſe angles are alſo equal. 
| | Chambers. 
Conve RSELY- adv. |[ from converſe. ] 
With change of order; in a contrary 
order; reciprocally. _ 
Coxve'RSION. u. 7 [ conver, 7, Latin.] 
1 Change from one ſtate into another ; 
tranſmutation. 

Artificial conver fon of water into ice, is the work 
of x few hours; and this of air may be tried by a 
month's ſpace. ho Bacen. 

There are no ſuch natural gradations, and con- 
it of one metal and mineral into another, in 
the carth, as many have fancied. 

Weedwward's Natural Hiſtery. 

The cerverſi of the aliment into fat, is not 
properly nutrition, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. Change from reprobation to grace, 
from a bad to a holy life. 

Change from one religion to another. 

They paſſed through Phenice and Samaria, de- 
claring the cenverſien of the Gentiles. Acts, xv. 4+ 
4. The interchange of terms in an argu- 
ment; as, 20 virtue is vice; no vice is 
Virtue, Chambers. 
5. ConverSION of Equations, in algebra, 
is the reducing of a fractional equation 
into an integral one. 
Coxvk'xsIVE. adj. from conver/e.] Con- 
verſable; ſociable. | 


To CONVERT. v. a. [converto, Latin.] 
1, To change into another ſubſtance ; to 
tranſmute. | 

If the whole atmoſphere was converted into wa- 

ter, it would make no more than eleven yards wa- 

ter about the earth. | Burnet, 
2. To change from one religion to another. 
Auguſtine is converted by St. Ambroſe's ſermon, 

whin he came to it on no ſuch deſign. Hammond. 
. Jo turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which converteth the ſinner from the errour 
of his way, ſhall ſave a ſoul from death, and ſhall 
hide a multitude of fins. James, v. 20. 

Then will I teach tranſgreſſors thy ways, and 
finners ſhall be conwerted unto thee. Pſalm li. 13. 

4 To turn towards any point, 

Cryſtal will callify into electricity, and convert 
the needle freely placed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
, To apply to any uſe ; to appropriate, 

The abundance of the ſea ſhall be converted unto 
ny the forces of the Gentiles ſhall come unto 

2 ; : Tſaiab, Ix. 5. 
b © acquitted himſelf not like an honeſt man; 
cr he converted the prizes to his own uſe. 

b. To ch : Arbuthnot on Coins. 
: h ange one propoſition into another, 
t that what was the ſubject of the firſt 
ecomes the predicate of the ſecond. 
. > papiſts cannot abide this propofition con- 
= : - fin is a tranſgreſſion of the law; but 
min anſgreſſion of the law is fin. The apoſtle 
h 2 turns it for us: all unrighteouſneſs, ſays 
N ws, but every tranſgrefſion of the law is 
9, P*"teouineſs, ſays Auſtin, upon the place. Hale. 


*0 Conve'as, . *z To undergo * 


from converſe.) A 
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. CON 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear; 
That fear, to hate. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
They rub out of it a red duſt which conwerterh 
into worms, which they kill with wine. 
Sandys's Travels. 
Co'nverT. x. /. [from the verb.] A 
perſon converted from one opinion or 
one practice to another. 
The Jeſuits did not perſuade the converts to lay 
aſide the uſe of images. Stilling fleet's Defence 
8 of . 9p on Rom. Idol. 
When Platoniſm prevailed, the conwerrs to 
Chriſtianity of that ſchool interpreted Holy Writ 
according to that philoſophy. Locke. 
Let us not imagine that the firſt converts only of 
Chrittianity were concerned to defend their reli- 
gion. Rogers. 
Conve RTER. 2. J [from convert.] One 
that makes converts. 


COoNnvVeERTIBLILITY. 2. , [from conver- 
tible.] The quality of being poſlible to 
be converted. 

Conve'RTIBLE. adj. | from convert.] 

1, Suſceptible of change; tranſmutable ; 
capable of tranſmutation. 


though of the ſame genus; nor reducible into an- 
other genus. Harvey. 
The gall is not an alkali ; but it is alkaleſcent, 

conceptible and convertible into a corroſive alkali. 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


2. So much alike as that one may be uſed 


for the other. 

Though it be not the real eſſence of any ſub- 
ſtance, it is the ſpecifick eſſence, to which our 
name belongs, and is conwertible with it, Locke. 

Many, that call themſelves Proteſtants, look 
upon our worſhip to be idolatrous as well as that of 
the Papiſts ; and put prelacy and popery together, 
as terms convertible. Seoift. 


Conve RTIBLY. adv. [from convertible. ] 


Reciprocally ; with interchange of terms. 

There never was any perſon ungrateful, who was 
not alſo proud; nor, conwertibly, any one proud, 
who was not equally ungrateful. Sourb's Sermons. 


Co'NvERTITE. 2. /, [converti, French.) 
A convert; one converted from another 


opinion. Not in uſe. 
Since you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war. 
| Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Nor would I be a conwertite ſo cold, 

As not to tell it. | Donne. 
CONVEX. adj. [ convexus, Latin.] Riſing 
in a circular form; oppoſite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this alſo, to 
imitate the convex mirrour, and to place nothing 
which glares at the border of his picture. | 

5 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
An orb or ball round its own axis whirl; 
Will not the motion to a diſtance hurl 
Whatever duſt or ſand you on it place, 
And drops of water from its convex face? 
| Blackmore on the Creation. 


Co'nvex. n. J. A convex body; a body 
ſwelling externally into a circular form. 
A comet draws a long extended blaze 
From eaſt to weſt burns thro? th' ethereal frame, 
And half heav'n's convex glitters with the _ 
CAE. 


Formed convex; protuberant in a cir- 
cular form. 

Dolphins are ſtraight; nor have they their ſpine 
convexed, or more conſiderably embowed than 
either ſharks, porpoiſes, whales, or other cetaceous 
animals. 7 Brown's Valgar Errours. 


Cox vRXxEDLx. adv, [from convexed.] In | 


g 


4 


Conve'xeD, partici. adj. [ from convex.) | 


Minerals are not convertible into another ſpecies, | 


1 


change; to be tranſmuted. | 


a convex form, | 1 ſenſes than one. 


CON 


They be drawn convexedly crooked in one piece; 


yet the dolphin, that carrieth Arion, is concavouſiy 
inverted, and hath its ſpine depreſſed, | 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


Cox vExIT v. 2. /, [from convex. ] Protu- 


berance in a circular form. 

Convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plumpneſs 
in the eye, and, by increaſing the refraction, make 
the rays converge ſooner, ſo as to convene diſ- 
tinctly at the bottom of the eye, if the glaſs have 
a due degree of convexity. Newton's Optickse 

If the eye were ſo piercing as to deſcry even 
opake and little objects a hundred leagues off, it 
would do us little ſervice; it would be terminated 
by neighbouring hills and woods, or, in the largeſt 
and eveneſt plain, by the very 'cexrvexity of the 
earth. Bentley. 


ConvexLy. ade. [from convex.] Ina 


convex form. OY 
Almoſt all, both blunt and ſharp, are cenvexly 


conical; thcy are all along convex, not only per 


ambitum, but between both ends. Greaw's Muſeums 
Conve'xNess. 2. , from convex. ] Sphe- 

roidical protuberance ; convexity. 
Convexo-coxcave. adj. Having the hol- 

low on the inſide correſponding to the 


external protuberance. 

Theſe are the phenomena of thick corwexo- 
ccncave plates of glaſs which are every where of 
the ſame thickneſs. Newwtens 


To CONVEY. v. a. [conveho, Latin.] 
1. To carry; to tranſport from one place 


to another. 5 
Let letters be given me to the governours be- 
yond the river, that they may convey me over till 
I come into Judea. Neb. ii. 7. 
I will convey them by ſea, in floats, unto the 
place thou ſhalt appoint me. 1 Kings, v. 9. 


2. To hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conweyed 
down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule 
concerning it. f Locke, 

3. To remove ſecretly. 

There was one conveyed out of my houſe yeſter- 

day in this baſket. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
4. To,bring any thing, as an inſtrument 
of tranſmiflion ; to tranſmit. 

Since there appears not to be any ideas in the 
mind, before the ſenſes have conveyed any in, I 
conceive that ideas in the underſtanding are coeval 
with ſenſation. Lockes 


5. To transfer; to deliver to another. 
The earl of Deſmond, before his breaking forth 
into rebellion, conveyed ſecretly all his lands to 
1 feoffees in truſt. Spenſer. 
Adam's property or private dominion could net 
convey any ſovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not 
having a right to inherit all his father's poſſeſſions, 
could not thereby come to have any ſovereignty 
over his brethren. Lockes 


6. To impart, by means of ſomething. 
Men fill one another's heads” with noiſe and 

ſounds, but convey not thereby their thoughts. 
Locke. 
That which uſes to produce the idea, though 
conveyed in by the uſual organ, not being taken 
notice of, there follows no ſenſation. Locke. 
Some fingle impercep*ible bodies muſt come 
from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the 
brain fome motion which produces thoſe ideas. 
| Locke. 
They give energy to our expreſſions, and convey 
our thoughts in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, 
than any in our own tongue. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 


7. To impart; to introduce. 


What obſcured light the heav'ns did grant, 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. 
Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errenrs. 
Others conwey themſelves into the mind by more 
: Lockes 
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con 
1. , A low jeſt; oa 
— conceit: a cant word. 
b 1 1 ſmoaks, and laughs at merry tale, 
0 eee or conundrum quaints Philips. 
7; CONVOCATE. D. &. Liv c, e 
70 call together; to ſummon to an al- 
embly. ; i 
eee n. ſ. [ convocatio, Latin.] 
l The act of calling to an aſſembly. 


Diaphantus, making a general convocation, ſpake 
hem in this manner. Sidnzy. 


onv/nDRUM- 


tot 
aſſembly. 

E = the = day ſhall be an holy conwocation 

unto vou. Lew. XXiile 20. 


In aſſembly of the clergy for conſulta- 
Hoe upon CS eccleſiaſtical, in time 
of parliament : and, as the parhament 
conſiſts of two diſtinct houſes, ſo does 
this; the one called the upper houſe, 
where the archbiſhops and biſhops fit 
ſeverally by themſelves ; the other the 
lower houſe, where all the reſt of the 


clergy are repreſented by their deputies, 
| Cowell, 


1 have made an offer to his majeſty, 
Upon our ſpiritual conwocations | 
As t:ucting France, to give a greater ſum 
Thin erer at one time the clergy yet _ 
Did to his predeceſſors part withal. Shak. H. IV. 
This is the declaration of our church about i-, 
made by thoſe who met in convocation. Stillingfleet, 


7; CONVOKE. wv. a. ¶ convoco, Latin. ] 
To call together; to ſummon to an aſ- 


ſembly. 

Aſtemblies exerciſe their legiſlature at the times 
that their conſtitution, or their own adjournment, 
ar20ints, if there be no other way preſcribed to 
cirorke them. Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple eaſt, 
Conrete the peerage. Pepe's Odyſſey. 

The ſenate originally conſiſted all of nobles, the 
people being only convoted upon ſuch occaſions as 
fell into their cognizance. Swift. 


7: CONVO'LVE. v. a. [convelvo, Lat.] 


To roll together; to roll one ꝓart upon 
another. 
He writh'd him to and fro convolv'd. Milton. 
It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched 
maggots, not the parent animal, becauſe ſhe emits 
10 wed, nor hath any textrine art, can convolve 
the ſtudborn leaf, and bind it with the thread is 
weaves from its body. | Derham. 
Us'd to milder ſcents, the tender race 
B thouſands tumble from their honey'd domes, 
lurcelt d and agonizing in the duſt, 
i Tbomſon's Autumn. 
Co xvor ur ED. part. [of the verb I have 
found no example.] Twiſted; rolled 
upon itſelf. 


that the plates of that are flat and plain, whereas 
Uleſe are cenvcluted and inflected. 

F Woodward on Foſſils. 
Convoy rION, 2. , Leon volntio, Latin.] 
„ The act of rollingiany thing upon itſelf; 

the late of being rolled upon itſelf. | 
Nane the c:nvelution of the ſaid fibres in all 
cer glands, in the ſame or ſome other manner. 
Gr 's C ids 
A thouſand ſecret, ſubtle pipes rg gg 
gs which, by num'rous conveluticns wound, 
rapp'd with th attending nerve, and twiſted 
z Th 3 : Blackmore. 
© ſtate of rolling together in com- 
pany, | 


And toſs'd wide round, 


Oer the calm fea, j 
ay In convolution (wi 
frather'd eddy H. T 


2. Any irregular and violent motion; tu- 


This differs from Muſcovy-glaſs only in this, | 


CON 
74 CONVOY, v. a. [convoyer, Fr. from 
conviare, low Latin.] To accompany 
by land or ſea, for the ſake of defence: 
as, he was convoyed by ſhips of war. 


Co'nvor. z. . [from the verb. Anciently 
the accent was on the laſt ſyllable ; it is 
now on the firſt.] | 

1. One attending on the road by way of 


defence. 

Had not God ſet peculiar value upon his tem- 
ple, he would not have made himſelf his people's 
convoy to ſecure them in their paſſage to it. 

South's Sermons. 

My ſoul grows hard, and cannot death endure; 
Your convoy makes the dangerous way ſecure. 

. Dryden's Aurengzebe, 

Cinvey ſhips accompany their merchants, till 
they may proſecute the voyage without danger. 

 Dryden's Pref. Dufreſnoy. 
2. The act of attending as a defence. 

- Such fellows will learn you by rote where ſer- 
vices were done; at ſuch a breach, at ſuch a cin- 
vy. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Swift, as a ſparkle of a glancing ftar, 

I ſhoot from heav'n to give him ſafe cenvcy. 
|  Milten's Paradiſe Regained. 
3. Conveyance. Not now in uſe. 
Siſter, as the winds give benefit, 
And conwey is aſſiſtant, do not ſleep, 
But let me hear from you. Shakeſpeare. 
Co'NUSANCE. 2. /. fn as French. ] 
Cognizance; notice; knowledge, A 
law term. | 1 
To CONVU LSE. v. a. [ convulſus, Lat.] 


To give an irregular and involuntary 


motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the looſen'd, aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling peal on peal, 
Cruſh'd horrible, conwulſing heaven and earth. 

Thomfons 
Convu'Ls10N. 2. / [convulfio, Latin. ] 
I. A conwulfion is an involuntary contrac- 


tion of the fibres and muſcles, whereby 


diſtorted. Quincy. 
If my hand be put into motion by a ccnvulſion, 
the indifferency of that operative faculty is taken 
away. Like. 


mult; commotion ; diſturbance. 

All have been ſubje& to ſome concuſſions, and 
fall under the ſame convulſions of ſtate, by diſſen- 
fions or invaſions, Temple. 

Convu'LSIVE. adj. [conwulfif, French.) 
That which produces involuntary moti- 


on ; that which gives twitches or ſpaſms. 
They are ir egular and convulſive motions, or 
ſtrugglings of che ſpirits. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Shew me tne flying ſoul's convulſiue ſtrife, 
And all the anguiſh of departing life. 
Dryden's Aurengxebe. 
Her colour chang'd, her face was not the ſame, 
And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came; 
Her hair ſtood up; convulſive rage poſſeſs*d 
Her trembling limbs, and heay'd her lab'ring 
breaſt. d hy Dryden, 
In filence weep, 
And thy convulſive ſorrows inward keep. Prior. 


CONY. ». /. ¶lanin, Germ. connil or con- 
nin, Fr. cuniculus, Lat. 
animal that. burroughs in the ground. f 

With a ſhort-legg'd hen, 
Lemons and wine for ſauce ; to theſe a cony 

Is not to be deſpair'd of, for our money. 

Ben Jonſon s Efigrams. 
The huſbandman ſuffers by hares and cenys, 
Which eat the corn and trees. Mortimer s Hufb. | 


rabbits make their holes in the ground. 


the body and limbs are preternaturally | 


A rabbit; an | 


* 


Cox v-BOROUGRH. . // A place where 


c oo 
To Co'nycarth. v. 2. To catch a cony, 


to bite; to trick. 
I have matter in my head againſt you, and 
againſt your conycatching raſcalss 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Co'nyYCAaTCHER. 2. J. A thief; a cheat; 
a ſharper; a tricking fellow; a raſcal. 
Now obſolete. 
To Coo. v. 2. [from the ſound. ] To cry 
as a dove or pigeon. ; 

The ſtockdove only through the foreſt ceoes, 
Mournfully hoarſe. Thomſon's Summer. 

COOK. 2. J. [ coguus, Latin.] One whoſe 
profeſſion is to dreſs and prepare victuals 
for the table. : 

One miſtreſs Quickly is in the manner of his 
nurſe, or his dry-nurſe, or his cook, or his laundry, 
his waſher, and his wringer. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

The new-born babe by nurſes overlaid, 

And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. 
Dryden. 

Their ccots could make artificial birds and 
fiſhes, in default of the real ones, and which e. 
ceeded them in the exquiſiteneſs of the taſte. 

Afrbuthnat on Coins. 


maid that dreſſes proviſions. 

A friend was complaining to me, that his wife 
had turned off one of the beſt cook-raids in Eng- 
land. Addifene 

Cook-ROOM. 2. /. [cook and room.] A 
room in which provifions are prepared 
for the ſhip's crew. The kitchen of a 
ſhip. 

The commodity of this new ccok-r::m the 
merchants having found to be fo great, as that in 


fore-caſtles, contrary to that which had been an- 
ciently uſed, 


To Cook. v. a. [ coguo, Latin.] 
1. To prepare victuals for the table. 
Had either of the crimes been cooked to their pa- 
lates, they might have changed meſſes. 
Decay of Piety.. 
2. To prepare for any purpoſe. 


that, you are well cet. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


. dreſſing victuals. 
Some man's wit 

Found th' art of coc ry to delight his ſenſe: 
More bodies are conſum'd and kill'd with it, 

Than with-the ſword, famine, or peſtilence. 

; Davies. 
Ev'ry one to cookery pretends, King's Cookerye 
Theſe are the ingredients of plants before the 

are prepared by cookery. Afrbutbnot an Aliments. 


COOL. adj. ¶ Koelen, Dutch. ] 


1. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. 
He ſet his leg in a pail-full, as hot as he could 


2. Not zealous; not ardent; not angry ;: 
not fond; without paſſion : as, a cool 
friend ; a cool deceiver. 


Coor.. ». . Freedom from heat; ſoft and 
refreſhing coldneſs. | 


But ſee where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 
Amid the cool of yon high marble arch, 
Enjoys the noon-day breeze. Addiſon's Cato. 
Philander was enjoying the col of the morning, 
among the dews that lay on every thing about him, 
and that gave the air a freſhneſs. Addiſon on Med. 


To Cool. v. . [| keelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make cool; to allay heat. 
Snow they uſe in Naples inſtead of ice, be - 
cauſe, as they ſay, it cools or congeals any liquor- 
ſooner... Addiſon on Italy. 


Thomſon's Autumn. ; 


- 


Jel'y 


is, in the old cant of thieves, to cheat; 
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Cook-Maln. 2. /. [cot and maid.] A 


all their ſhips the ccok-ro2ms are built in their 


Raleigh's Eſſays» 
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Hanging is the word, Sir; if you be ready for- 
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Cook ER Y. 2. /. from cook. ] The art of 


well endure it, renewing it as it grew coal. Temple. 
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2. A veſſel in which any thing is made 


C O O 


Jelly of currantꝭ or the jelly of any ripe ſubacid 


fruit, is cooling, and very agrecable to the ſtomach. 


Arbuthnot en Diet. 


2. To quiet paſlion ; to calm anger ; to 


moderate zeal. 
My lord Northumberland will ſoon be cool d. 
| Shakeſpeare's Penry IV. 
He will keep his jealouſy to himſelf, and repine 
in private, becauſe he will be apt to fear ſome il! 
effect it may produce in cooling your love to him. 
Aduiſon's Spectatur. 
Had they thought they had been fighting only 


other people's qua. rels, perhap3 it might have c:o/d | 


their zeal, , 
To Coor. v. 2. 
1. To grow leſs hot. 
2. To grow leſs warm with regard to paſ- 


ſion or inclination. 
My humour thall not co; I will incenſe Ford 
to deal with poiſon ; I will poileſs him with yel- 
lowneſs. Shakeſpcare. 
You never cce/ while you read Homer. Dryden. 
I'm impatient till it be done; I will not give 
myſelf liberty to think, leſt 1 ſhould /. 
: Congreve's Oi Bachelir. 
Coſor ER. 1. / [from cool. | 
1. That which has the power of cooling 
the body, | 
Coolers are of two ſorts ; firit, thoſe which pro- 
duce an immediate ſenſe of cold, which are ſuch 
as have their parts in leſs motion than thoſe of 
the organs of feeling; and ſecondly, ſuch as, by 
particular viſcidity, or groſſneſs of parts, give a 
greater conſiſtence to the animal fluids than they 
had before, whereby they cannot move ſo faſt, and 
therefore will have leſs of that inteſtine force on 
which their heat depends. The former are fruits, 
all acid liquors, and common water; and the lat- 
ter are ſuch as cucumbers, and all ſubſtances pro- 
ducing viſcidity. uincy. 
In dogs or cats there appeared the ſame neceſſity 
for a cooler as in man. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Acid things were uſed only as coolers. 
Arbuthnat on Aliments. 


Swift. 


cool. 

Your firſt wort being thus boiled, lade off into 
one or more coc/ers, or cool-backs, in which Have 
the ſullage behind, and let it run off fine, 

: Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Cool Lv. adv. | from cool.] 


1. Without heat, or ſharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 
And freſh bedew'd with ever-ſpouting ſtreams, 
Sits coolly calm. Tbomſon's Summer. 

2. Without paſſion. - 
Motives that addreſs themſelves coolly to our rea- 
ſon, are fitteſt to be employed upon reaſonable crea- 
tures. | Atterbury. 
Co'oLNtss. 1. J. [from cool. 
1. Gentle cold; a ſoft or mild degree of 
cold. | | 

This difference conſiſteth not in the heat or 
cc9/neſs of ſpirits z for cloves and other ſpices, nap- 
tha, and petroleum, have exceeding hot ſpirits, 

| hotter a great deal than oil, wax, or tallow, but not 
inflamed. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The toad loveth ſhade and coolneſ+. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Yonder the harveſt of cold months laid up, 
Gives 3 fx con to the royal cup; 

There ice, like cryital, firm and never loſt, 
Tempers hot July with December's froit. Waller. 

The ſheep enjoy the coolneſs of the ſhade. 

: : Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Want of affection; diſinclination. 

They parted with ſuch coolneſs towards each other, 

as if they ſcarce hoped to meet again. Clarendon. 
3. Freedom from paſſion. | | 


Coom. u. /. [ecume, French.] 
1. Soot that gathers over an oven's moath. 


| 


* 


c oo 


2. That matter that works out of the 


wheels of carriages. Bailey. 
3. It is uſed in Scotland for the uſeleſs duſt 
which falls from large coals. 
Cooms, or Com. 2. /. [comble, Fr. en- 
mulus, Lat. a heap, Skinner.) A meaſure 

of corn containing four buſhels. Bailey. 
COOP. x. /. [kuyzpe, Dutch. ] 
1. A barrel; a veſlel for the preſervation 
of I1tquids. 
2. A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry 
or ſheep. 
Gracchus was lain the day the chickens refuſed 

to eat out of the cop; and Claudius Pulcher un- 
derwent the like ſucceſs, when he contemnod the 
tripudiary augurations. Brown. 
There were a great many crammed capons toge- 
ther in a cop. I' Eſtrange. 
To Coop. v. a. from the noun.] To ſhut 
up in a narrow compaſs; to confine ; to 
cage; to impriſon : when it is uſed ab- 
ſolutely, it has often, perhaps always, 


the intenſive particle wp. 
That pale, that white-fac'd ſhore, 
Whole toot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And cops from other lands her iſlanders, 
Shakeſpeare's King John. 
The Engliſhmen did cop up the lord Raven- 
ſtein, that he ſtirred not; and likewiſe held in 
ſtrait fiege the town. 0 Bacon. 
In the taking of a town the poor eſcape better 
than the rich; for the one is let go, and the other 
is plundered and coped up. 
Twice conquer'd cowards, now your ſhame is 
ſhown, 
Coop d up a ſecond time within your town |! 
Who dare not iſſue forth in open field. 
Dryden's ZEncid. 
One world ſuffic'd not Alexander's mind; 
Coop d up he ſeem'd, in earth and ſeas confin d. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Coop d up in a narrow iſle, obſerving dreams 
With flattering wizards. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
The Trojans, coop'd within their walls 10 long, 
Unbar their gates, and iſſue in a throng. 
oe. Dryden's AEneid. 
The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it 
were nothing in compariſon of law or phyfick, of 
aſtrology or chymiſtry, coops the underſtanding vp | 
within narrow bounds, and hinders it from look- 
ing abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world. | Locke. 
They are coped in cloſe by the laws of their 
countries, and the ſtrict guards of thoſe whoſe 
intereſt it is to keep them ignorant. Locke. 
What! coop whole armies in our walls again! 


Pope. 

Coo ECE. v. . [coupe, French.] A mating 
in dancing. | 
Color gx. 2. / [from coop.] One that 
makes coops or barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradeſmen, belonging 
to ſome towns corporate, ſuch as weavers and coo- 
pers, by virtue of their charters, pretend to privi- 
lege and juriſdiction. Child. 
Co'oPERaGE. 2. . [from cooper.] The 
Price paid for cooper's work. 


To COOPERATE. v. u. [con and opera, 
Latin. ] | 
1. To labour jointly with another to the 
ſame end: it has av/th before the agent, 
and zo before the end. 1 
It puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of many, 
that perhaps would otherwiſe cooperate with him, 
and makes a man walk almoſt alone to his own 
ends. Bacon. 
By giving man a free will, he allows man that 
higheſt ſatis faction and privilege of cooperating to 
his own felicity. Boyle. 


L' Eftrange. ] 


COP 


2. To concur in producin - 
His mercy will not — fame x 
nignity cooperate to their converſions, » T his h. 


B , 
All theſe cauſes comirating, muß, 0 Brew, 


their motion. Cheyne's Phil, F * laſt, Weakey 
The ſpecial acts and — 10 7 Tara 
tae Spirit introduces this charge, _—_— b 
uman liberty cooperates with it, ar - i 
our * are ſubject; beroa! 
CooPERA'TION. 2. / 
The act of contributin 
the ſame end. 

We might work any effect without ; 
matter; and this not holpen by * unk 
angels or vyirits, but only by the unit, Bey, 
mony of nature. Bacon”; Watwal Bl 

Coo PERATIVE. adj. [ from pra 
Promoting the ſame end jointly, © 
COOPERA TOR. 7. /. [from cooperate.) 
that, by Joint endeayours, promotes the 
fame end with others. 
CooPTA'TION. 2. / 
Adoption; aſſumption. 
COORDINATE. adj. [cor and ordingtu,, 
Latin. ] Holding the ſame rank; m 
being ſubordinate. Thus ſhell. ny 
be divided into two coordinate kind, 
cruſtaceous and teſtaceous ; each d 
which is again divided into many fy. 
cies, ſubordinate to the kind, but card. 
nate to each other. 

The word Analyſis ſignifies the general and pz. 
ticular heads of a diſcourſe, with their mutual cc. 
nexions, both coordinate and ſubordinate, draws oy 
into one or more tables. Wits, 

Coo R DIN AT EL Y. adv. | from coordinay,] 
In the ſame rank; in the ſame relation; 
without ſubordination. 

Coo RDINATEN ESS. 2. /. [from cn. 
nate.] The ſtate of being coordinate, 

Coo”'RDINATION. 2. /. | from coordinate] 
The ſtate of holding the ſame rank; of 
ſtanding in the ſame relation to ſome- 
thing higher; collateralneſs. 

In this high court of parliament there 1s a rare 
coordination of power, a wholeſome mixture betyixt 
monarchy, optimacy, and democracy. 

Ioꝛvel's Pre-eminence of Parlumer: 

When theſe petty intrigues of a play are fo 1 

ordered, that they have no coherence vith ths 

other, I muſt grant that Lyſidius has reaſon to tat 

that want of due connexion ; for coordination nA 
play is as dangerous and unnatural as in a att 

Dryden on Dramatic Pſy, 

Coor. 2. , [maer-koet, Dut. catee, Fr. 

A ſmall black water-fowl, ſeen often 18 

fens and marſhes. ; 
A lake, the haunt 
ing cormorant. - 

Of cocts, and of the fiſhing po l Fells 

COP. =. . [kop, Pot. cop, Sax] Ii 

head; the top of any thing; . bs 

riſing to a head: as, a ch, vulgar!) 1 

of hay; a cob-caſtle, properly 7 

a ſmall caſtle or houſe on a hill; 4 w_ 

cherry-ſtones, for cop, a pile of ef. 1 

laid upon another; a tuft on tne 

of birds. : 

Co'ral, n. . The Mexican term for 3 

gum. _ 

Cora'RCENARY-. 2. J. from _ 

Joint ſucceſſion to any nes caparcitariy 
In deſcent to all the daughters ! llotted to the 

for want of ſons, the chief houſe is allotte 


„Lan. 
eldeſt daughter. Hale Hitec 7 OP A'R- 
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Phillips. | 
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—_— Wn 


cor 


copARCE 
; ticeps, Lat.] 
Coparceners are 


W 
the inheritance of the anceſtor. 


This great lordihip 
partition made between 
fti ns ; 
2 juildietion royal, which the earl mar- 


hal and his (0 


otherwiſe called parceners; and, 
are ſuch as have equal portion in 
Covell, 


the five daughters : in every 


"RCENY- 2 
Narceners Phillips's World of Words. 
OPA'RTNER. 2. /. [co and partner. 
One that has a ſhare in ſome common 
ſock or affair; one equally concerned ; 
a ſharer; a partaker 3 a partner. Mil- 
166 has uſed it both with of and in. 

Our faithful friends, 

Agociates and cepartners of our loſs. ; 

FE M Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Shall 1 to him make ef 

et my change, and give him to part ce 
5 with me? Or rather not; 
But keep the odds of * in * N 

i artner ? ilton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
2 Rather by them 


* 


Igain 


C:partner is theſe regions of the world, 


Cora 'nTNERSHIP. 2. /. [from copartner.] 
The ſtate of bearing an equal part, or 


poſſeſſing an equal ſhare. 
In caſe the father left only daughters, the daugh- 
ters equally ſucceeded to their father as in copart- 


re ſbip. 5 A Hale. 
Co ATAIx. adj, [from cop.] High raiſ- 
ed; pointed. anmer, 


Oh, fine villain ! a ſilken doublet, a velvet hoſe, a 
ſcarlet cloke, and a copatain hats _ SE 
WT, Taming of the Shrew. 

Cora'yva, 2. J [It is ſometimes written 
capivi, copivi, capayva, copayuva, cu- 
jazva, cupayba.] A gum which diſtils 


4 


in diſorders of the urinary 

Core. 2. /. [See Cop. ] 

1. Any thing with which the head 1s co- 
vered, | 9 85 

2. A ſacerdotal cloak, or veſtment worn in 
ſacred miniſtration. we 


paſſages, 


archwork over a door. 
All theſe things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope, both moſt and leaſt, 
Ibeir being have, and daily are increaſt. Spenſer. 
; Orer head the diſmal hiſs 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, ' 
Ard fing vaulted either hoſt with fire; 
v0, under fiery cope, together ruſh'd 
both dattes main. ; 
The icholar believes there, is no man under the 
e of heaven, who is ſo knowing as his maſter. 


7: Copy. v. a. [from-the noug.] 
1. To cover, as with a cope. 
A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, 
d c:ped over hee. Addiſon of Italy. 
40 contend with; to oppoſe. 
ö Know my name is loſt, 
bare gnawn, and canker-bit ; 
the adverſary 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

to give in return. 
Is and my friend -- 
Have, by your wiſdom, been this day acquitted 
1 g1+eyous penalties; in lieu whereof, 

bree thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 


« * 


+ 


By treaſon's tooth 
Yet am I noble as 
I come to cope. 


| 3: To reward; 


. 


Fa 


44% 


VER. 5. , {from con and pars 


was broken and divided, and 
the coparceners ſeverally exerciſed 
ns had uſed in the whole province. 


Davies on Ireland. 


/ An equal ſhare of co- 


Milton's Paradiſe Regain d. 


from a tree in Braſil. It is much uſed] 


3. Any thing which is ſpread over the | 
head ; as the concave of the ſkies ; any | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Dryden. | 


I. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant ; 


| 


what I have gain'd, and with them dwelt | 


COP 
To Cor B. v. . 4 wy 
1. To contend ; to ſt:uggle; to ſtrive. It 
has with before the thing or perſon op- 
poſed. [In this ſenſe it is a word of 
doubtful etymology. The conjecture of 
Junius derives it from koopen, to buy, or 
ſome other word of the ſame import; ſo 
that to cope with fignifies to interchange 
blows, or any thing elſe, with another.] 
Let our trains 25 
March by us, that we may peruſe the men 
We ſhould have cop'd ꝛvitbal. 
It is likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this ſhame, 
That copes 4vith death itſelf, to *ſcape from it. 
| | 1 Shakeſpeare. 


But Eve was Eve; 
This far his over- match, who, ſelf-deceiv'd 
And raſh, beforehand had no better weigh'd _ 
The ſtrength he was to cope 2vith, or bis own, 
5 Milton. 
They perfectly underſtood both the hares and 
| the enemy they were to cope wilbal. L Eftrange. 
On every plain, 
Hoſt cop d wwith hoſt, dire was the din of war. 
nah eds: Philips, 
Their generals have not been able to cope qvith 
the troops of Athens, which I have conducted. 
DS ne . Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
If the mind apply itſelf firſt to eaſier ſubjects, 
and things near a-kin to what is already known; 
and then advance to the more remote and knotty 
parts of knowledge by ſlow degrees, it will be able, 
in this manner, to _e cbith great difficulties, and 
prevail over them with amazing and happy ſucceſs. 


_— 


| | Watts on the Mind. 
2. Toencounter ; to interchange kindneſs 
or ſentiments. ; | tis 


Bp Thou freſh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muſt know 
The royal fool thou cop, vith. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

Thou art e'en as juſt a man, ; 
As &er my converſation cop'd wwithal. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To Co BE. v. a. To embrace. Not in uſe. 
I will make him tell the tale anew; 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when, 
Hie hach, and is again to cope your wife. 
: Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


 Co'PESMATE. 2. g. [perhaps for cutſinate, 


WA 


dwells under the ſame cope, for houſe.] 
Companion ; friend. An old word, 
Ne ever ftaid in place, ne ſpake to wight, 
Till that the fox his copeſmate he had found. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
Co PIER. 2. ſ. [from copy.] 
1. One that copies; a tranſcriber, 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters 
altered by copiers nd tranſcribers. Addiſon on Coins. 
2. One that imitates ; a plagiary ; an imi- 
Without invention a painter is but a copicr, and 
a poet but a plagiary of others. Dryden's Du freſn:y. 
Let the faint copier, on old Tiber's ſhore, | 
Nor mean the.taſk, each breathing buſt explore; 
Line after, line with painful patience trace, : 
This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticke!, 


Cor Ix G. ». , [from cope.] The upper 
tire of maſonry which covers the wall. 
All theſe were of coſtly ftones, even from the 
foundation unto the coping. | I Kings, vil. g. 
The "coping, the modillions, or dentils, make a 
noble ſhew by their graceful projections. 

; - . - Addiſon's Freeholder. 
in 
great quantities, "i 
Roſe, as in dance, the ſtately trees, and ſp read 


Shak. Henry IV. 


| Co'riovsLyY. adv. [from copious.] 


_ 


— 


a companion in drinking, or one that 


* 


F 


COP 
"PPS Full meaſure only bounds 
Exceſs, before the all-bounteous king, who ſhow'r'd 
With copious hand, rejoicing in their joy. Milton. 
This alkaline acrimony indicates the copious ule 
of vinegar and acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments« 
The tender heart Is peace, 
And kindly pours its copious treaſures forth _ 
In various converſe. | Thomſen's Spring. 
2. Abounding in words or images; not 
| barren.; not confined; not conciſe. - |; 
Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men ! thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my ſong 
Henceforth, and never ſhall my harp thy praife 
Forget, nor from thy Father's praiſe disjoin. 
„ 24. 5 OO : 


t. Plentifull 
tities, | 
2. At large; without brevity 
neſs; diffuſely. . b 
Theſe ſeveral remains have been ſo copior;fly de- 
ſeribed- by abundance of travellers, and other wri- * 
ters, that it is very difficult to make any new 
diſcoveries on ſo beaten a ſubject. Addiſon. 
Co'riOusNEssS. 2. J. {from . 
1. Plenty; abundance; great quantity; 
L RS 
2. Diffufion ; exuberance of ſtyle. | 
The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the * 
copiouſneſs of Homer, and the Latin poet made it 
his buſineſs. to reach the conciſeneſs of Demo- 
thenes . 3 Dryden. 
Co Is. 2. . [from copy.] A copier; 4 
tranſcriber; an imitator. : 
Co'yLAaNnD. 2. / A piece of ground in 
which the land terminates with an acute 
—_—_:. 2 Die. 
Cor ED. adj. from cop.] Riſing to a 
top or head. N 


* * 


It was broad in 1 


y; abundantly ; in great quan- 


* 


or conciſe- 


ts baſis, and roſe. copped like 2 


ſugar-loaf. Wiſemarn's Surgery, 
A galeated eſchinus being copped and ſomewhat 
conic, Mood ard. 


Co'PPEL. u. [This word is variouſly 
ſpelt; as copel, cupel, cuple, and cupple; 
but I cannot find its etymology.] An 
inſtrument uſed in chymiſtry, in tha 
form of a diſh, made of aſhes, well 
waſhed, to cleanſe them from all their 


Its uſe is to try and purify gold and fil- 
ver, which is done by mingling lead 
with the metal, and expoſing it in the 
coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then 
be carried off in droſs, which is called 
the litharge of gold and ſilver, The 
refiners call the coppel a tet. Harris. 
O'PPER. ». /. [4oper, Dutch; cuprum, 
Latin.] One of the fix primitive metals. 
Copper is the moſt ductile and malleable metal, 
after gold and filver. Of a mixture of copper and 
lapis calaminaris is formed braſs; a compoſition of 
copper and tin makes bell- metal; and copper and 
braſs, melted in equal quantities, produces what the 
French. call bronze, uſed for figures and ſtatues. 
| | Chambers. 
Copper is heavier than iron or tin; but lighter 
than filver, lead, and gold. Hill on Foſſils. 
Iwo veſſels of fine copper, precious as gold. 
| LE | | - Ezra, viii. 27. 
Cop PER. 2. / A veſſel made of copper: 
commonly uſed for a boiler larger than 
a moveable pot. | 
They boiled it in a copper to the half; then 
they poured it into earthen veſſels. Bac. Nat. Hi. 


2 


* 


red noſe. 


* 


e yo? P your courteous pains withal. Shak, 7 


* 


Their branches hung with copious fruit. Milton. 


3 G He 


- 


— 


WF. 


falt ; or of bones thoroughly calcined. 


CoPPER=-NOSE. 7. J. [copper and noſe.] XK 


* 


TOP 
He having colour enough, and the other higher, 


is too flaming a praiſe for a good complexion: I 
had as lieve Helen's golden tongue had commended 


Troilus for a copper-noſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Gutta roſacea ariſeth in little hard tubercles, af- 
fecting the faze all over with great itching, which, 


being tcratched, looks red, and riſes in great welks, | 


rendering the viſage fiery ; and makes copper-noſes, 
as we generally expreſs them. iſeman, 
COPPER-PLATE. #./, A plate on which 
pictures are engraven for the neater im- 
preſſion, diſtinguiſhed from a wooden 
cut. 
Corp ER-wok k. . . [copper and work.] 


A place where copper is worked or ma- 


nufactured. 
This is ire thoſe wrought at cepper-æworkt. 
W.odwar d. 


Cop PERAS. 2. /. [kopperocſe, Put. coupe- 
reuſe, Fr. ſuppoſed to be found in copper 
mines only.] A name given to three 
forts of vitriol ; the green, the bluiſh 
green, and the white, which are pro- 
duced in the mines of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and other countries. But what is 
commonly ſold here for copperas, is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kind of 
ſtones found on the ſea-ſhore in Eſſex, 
Hampſhire, and ſo weſtward, ordinarily 
called gold ſtones from their colour. 
They abound with iron, and are expoſed 
to the weather in beds above ground, 
and receive the rains and dews, which 
in time breaks and diſſolves the ſtones : 
the liquor that runs of is pumped into 
boilers, in which is firit put old iron, 
which, 1n boiling, diflolves. This fac- 
titious copperas, in many reſpects, agrees 
with the native green vitriol. - 

Chambers. Hill. 

It may be queſtioned, whether, in this opera- 
tion, the iron or c:pperas be tranſmuted, from the 

cognation of copperas with copper, and the iron 

remaining after converſion. Brown. 

 Co'erersmiTH. z. / [copper and /mith,] 
One that manufactures copper. 
Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is, 

Was a mad cepperſmith of Elis; 

Up at his forge by morning peep. Soft. 

Co'ppERWORM. z. /: [tereds, Latin. ] 

1. A little worm in ſhips. 

2. A worm that fretteth garments. | 

3. A worm breeding in one's hand. 

Ainſworth. 

Cop ER. adj. [from copper. ] Contain- 
ing copper ; made of copper. 

Some ſprings of Hungary, highly impregnated 
with vitriolick ſalts, diflolve the body of iron put 
into the ſpring, and depoſite, in lieu of the irony 
particles carried off, coppery particles brought with 


the water out of the neighbouring copper-mines, 
Woodward on Foſſils, 


CO'PPICE. ». /. [coupeaux, Fr. from cou- 
per, to cut or lop. It is often written 
copſe.] Low woods cut at ſtated times 
for fuel; a place over-run with bruſh- 
wood. | 
A land, each fide whereof was bounded both 
with high timber trees, and copſes of far more 
humble growth. Sidney. 
Upon the edge of yonder ceppice, 
A ſtand, where you may have the faireſt ſhoot. 
I Shakeſpeare. 
In coppice woods, if you leave ſtaddles too thick, 
hey run to buthes and briars, and have little clean 


- 


COP 


The willows, and the hazel copſes green, 
Shall now no more be ſeen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to their ſoft lays. 
; Milton. 


Raiſe trees in your ſeminaries and nurſeries, and 


you may tranſplant them for coppice ground, walks, 
or hedges. Mariners Huſbandry. 


The rate of coppice lands will fall upon the 
diſcovery of coal-mines. | Locke. 
Co'ePLE-DUST. 2. / [probably for coppel, 
or cupel duſt.] Powder uſed in purifying 
metals, or the groſs parts ſeparated by 
the cupel. Ce 
It may be alſo tried by incorporating powder of 
ſteel, or coppic-duſt, by pouncing into the quick- 
ſilver. 1 Bacon. 
CorPIE- ro Es are lumps and fragments 
of ſtone or marble, broke from the ad- 
Jacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled 
and tumbled to and again by the action 
of the water. | = Wadward. 
Co'ePLED. adj. [from cop.] Riſing in a 
conick form ; riſing to a point. 
There is ſome difference in this ſhape, ſome 
being flatter on the top, others more coppled. 
| Woodward dn Foſſils. 
Corse. 2. . [abbreviated from coppice.] 
Short wood cut at a certain growth for 
fuel ; a place overgrown with ſhort wood. 
The eaſt” quarters of the ſkire are not deſtitute 
of copſe woods. Carcww's Survey of Cornwall. 
Oaks and brambles, if the copſe be burn'd, 
Confounded lie, to the ſame aſhes turn'd. Waller. 
But in what quarter of the copſe it lay, 

His eye by certain level could ſurvey. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
To Corss. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
preſerve underwoods, 

The neglect of cop/ing wood cut down, hath been 


of very evil conſequence. 
Swift's Addreſs to Parliament. 


CO PULA. u. /. [Latin.] The word which 


poſition ; as, books are dear. 

The copula is the form of a propoſition ; it re- 
preſents the act of the mind, affirming or denying. 
= t Watts's Logick. 
To COPULATE. v. a. [copulo, Latin.] 
To unite ; to conyoin ; to link together. 

If the force of cuſtom, ſimple and ſeparate, be 
great, the force of cuſtom copulate, and conjoined, 
and collegiate, is far greater. Bacon. 
To Co'PULATE. v. n. To come together 
as different ſexes. | 

Not only the perſons ſo copulating are infected, 
but alſo their children. Miſeman's Surgery, 
CoruLa'TiON, 2. . [from copulate.] The 
congreſs or embrace of the two ſexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are 
prohibited as unhoneſt. Hooker. 
Co'eULATIVE. adj. [ copulativus, Latin. ] 
A term of grammar. 

Copulative propoſitions are thoſe which have more 
ſubjects or predicates connected by affirmative or 
negative conjunctions: as, riches and honours are 
temptations to pride; Cæſar conquered the Gauls 
and the Britons ; neither gold nor jewels will pur- 
chaſe immortality. 
CO'PY. ». / [ copie, Fr. copia, low Latin; 
quod cuipiam facta eft copia exſcribendi. 


derive it from »%«7©-, labour; becauſe, 
ſays he, to copy another's writing is very 
painful and laborious. ] 


ginal. 
If virtue's ſelf were loſt, we might 


unites the ſubject and predicate of a pro- | 


Watts's Logick. | 


Junius inclines, after his manner, to | 


1. A tranſcript from the archetype or ori- 


2 


3 


From your fair mind new copics Write. Waller, 


paderwouds Bacon, 


COP 


1 have not the vani to thi | 

the original. * — "Tk - 
He ſtept forth, not only the f Cop, ome 
but alſo the copy of his perfe&tion? ald calle: 
or repreſentation of the Deity in mau. mitti! 
| i Sather Sem lc 
The Romans having ſent to ma ＋ a 
Greek cities of Italy, for copies of the del * what tl 
choſe ten legiſlators to put them into form, Jui deli lar 
An individual book; one of many „ or- 
as, a good or fair copy. that 1 
The very having of the books of God wi; Co'r 

matter of no ſmall charge, as they could not be 1 N 
otherwiſe than in written copies. Hate, « To . 
The autograph ; the original; the 1. ginal 
chetype ; that from which any thing ü _ 
copied. | Wholo 
It was the copy of our conference ; Who w 
In bed he ſlept not, for my urging it; To 1 
At board he fed not, for my urging it, ; o en 

Shakeſpeare's Comedy of F wo 

Let him firſt learn to write, after 5 hy Fo et 
letters in the vulgar alphabet. this ce 
Helder's Elements of Sport, of the 
The firſt of them I have forgotten, and cat 11 


eaſily retrieve, becauſe the copy is at the pre, To ci: 


D 

4. An inſtrument by which any coal Ra | 
is made in law. ©, co- 
Thou now i ſt that Banquo and his Fleance li; T 

But in them nature's copy 's not eternal, ; . 2 

| Shakeſpeare's Mackei, thing 

5. A picture drawn from another picture. Rows 
COPY-BOOK. 2. /. [copy and bk] A N 

book in which copies are written fy when 
learners to imitate. good t. 
Cor v-HOL D. 2. % [copy and hull.) | 2. 1th 
tenure, for which the tenant hath w. 1m1t2 
thing to ſhew but the copy of the roll Rong 
made by the ſteward of his lord's court; ee. 
for the ſteward, as he enrolls otter q. Som 
things done in the lord's court, ſo he Seve 
Kor; i ſuch tenants as are admittedin Ari: 
the court, to any parcel of land or tene. 4 d 
ment belonging to the manor; andthe 7 C0 
tranſcript of this is called the court roll Toe 
the copy of which the tenant takes from _ 
him, and keeps as his only evidence, oak 
This is called a baſe tenure, becauſe it You 
holds at the will of the lord ; yet not kokin 
ſimply, but according to the cuſtom af railing 
the manor : ſo that if a copy-holder break 7. Coc 
not the cuſtom of the manor, and ther. entic 
by forfeit his tenure, he cannot be turned 1 
out at the lord's pleaſure. Theſe cuſtoms 145 
of manors vary, in one point or other, Inp 
almoſt in every manor, Some cy - d Coque 
are finable, and ſome certain that Are 
which is finable, the lord rates at whit of as 
fine or income he pleaſes, when the In 
tenant is admitted into it; that wiici ing wr 
is certain, is a kind of inheritance, and _ 
called in many places cuſtomary; . ins 
| cauſe the tenant dying, and the - (0 
being void, the next of blood pay ing tue cequg 
cuſtomary fine, as two ſhillings tor 4 a gir 
acre, or ſo, cannot be denied his The 
miſſion. Some copy-holders have, 7 And ſp 
cuſtom, the wood growing 3 - Acc 
own land, which by law they could 1e Py 
have. Some hold by the verge _ _ 
cient demeſne ; and though — by 4 3 
by 14 . ir {ach a one draw 
kind of freeholder ; for, ii den „ * 

: king - hath 41 z 
commit felony, the Jinn, 


e 


COR 
4m, as in caſe of freehold. | 


ers hold by common tenure, 
— — copy- bold ; and, they com- 
ores felony, their land eſcheats 4 
os lord of the manor. : Comvell. 
If a cuſtomary tenant die, the gags fr have 
«hat the law calls her free bench in al * FA 
J ds. — 1 
3 R. 1. . [from copyhold.] One 
that is poſſeſſed of land in copyhold. 
Cor v. v. 4. [from the noun _ 
To tranſcribe; to write after an ori- 


ginal ; it has ſometimes out, a kind of 


m. 
— hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, 
Wizo loves 2 Lye, lame ſlander helps about, 
Wha writes a libel, or who copies cut. Pope's Epiſt. 
Jo imitate ; to propoſe to imitation 3 
to endeavour to reſemble. _ : 

He that borrows other men's experience, with 
this deſign of copying it out, poſſeſſes himſelf of one 
of the greateſt advantages. Decay of Piety. 

Set the examples, and their ſouls inflame 
To cy aut their great forefathers fame. 

| Dryden's King Arthur. 

To c:py her few nymphs afpir'd, 
Her virtues fewer ſwains ad mir'ds 

„1 Copy. v. u. 3 
1. To do any thing in imitation of ſome- 
thing elſe. 

Some imagine, that whatſoever they find in the 
picture of a maſter, who has acquired reputation, 
muſt of neceſſity be excellent; and never fail, 
when they copy, to follow the bad as well as the 
good things, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2, It has ſometimes from before, the thing 

imitated, 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no 
| privilege to alter features and lineaments, under 

pretence that his picture will look better. Dryden. 
3. Sometimes after, 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in 
particular, ſeem very often to have copied after it in 
their dramatick writings, and in their poems upon 
love, Aadiſon's Spectator. 

7; Cogue'r, v. a. [from the noun.] 
Toentertain with compliments and amo- 
rous tattle ; to treat with an appearance 
of amorous tenderneſs, | 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord 
looking on to ſee how the gameſters play, and 1 
railing at you both, Swift. 

1:Cogue'r. v. 2. To act the lover; to 
entice by blandiſhments. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 

Was married to the Tunbridge beau, 

I faw ciquetting t' other night, 

In publick, with that odious knight. 

Cogue'rry, 2. , [cogueterie, F rench. ] 

Atfectation of amorous advances ; defire 

of attracting notice. 

Iuas often in company with a couple of charm- 

ing women, who had all the wit and beauty one 

could defire in female companions, without a dath 

Ct c:quetry, that from time to time gave me a great 

many — torments. Addiſon's Spectator. 
COME'TTE. 2. . [ coguette, Fr. from 

Halt, a prattler.] A gay, airy girl; 

a $2 ng endeavours to attract notice. 

FR rigs coquettes in ſylphs aloft repair, 

: port and lutter in the fields of air. 
*uerte i... 1 tinder-box are ſparkled. 
Co's Arbuthnot and Pope. 
abs 2. % [cwragle, Welſh, pro- 

= * Fes corium, leather, Lat.] A 

on u wa Wales by fiſhers, made by 
15 ing leather or oiled cloth upon a 
ame of wicker work. 


diem, and va, 


Swift. 


Pepe. 


| 


Swift, 


n COR 

CORAL. 1. /. [corallium, Latin, ] 

I. Red coral 1s a plant of as great hardneſs 
and ſtony nature, while growing in the 
water, as it has after long expoſure to 
the air. The vulgar opinion, that cora/ 
is ſoft while in the ſea, proceeds from 
a ſoft and thin coat, of a cruftaceous 
matter, covering it while it is growing, 
and which is taken off before it is packed 
up for uſe. The whole coral plant grows 
to a foot or more in height, and is va- 
riouſly ramified, It is thickeſt at the 
ſtem, and its branches grow gradually 
ſmaller. It grows to ſtones, without a 
root, or without /any way penetrating 
them; but as it is found to grow, and 
take in its nouriſhment, in the manner 
of plants, and to produce flowers and 
ſeeds, or at leaſt a matter analogous to 
ſeeds, it properly belongs to the ve- 
getable kingdom. Hill's Mat. Med. 

In the ſea, upon the ſouth-weſt of Sicily, much 
coral is found. It js a ſubmarine plant; it hath no 
leaves; it brancheth only when it is under water, 
It is foft, and green of colour; but being brought 
into the air, it becometh hard and ſhining red, as 
we ſee. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

This gentleman, deſirous to find the nature of 

coral, cauſed a man to go down a hundred fathom 
into the ſea, with expreſs orders to take notice 
whether it were hard or ſoft in the place where 
it groweth, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He hears the crackling ſound of cora/ woods, 

And ſees the ſecret ſource of ſubterranean floods. 
Drydern's Virgil. 
A turret was inclos'd 
Within the wall, of alabaſter white, 
And crimſon coral, for the queen of niglit, 
Who takes in Sylvan ſports her chaſte delig ht. 

| | Dryden. 

Or where 's the ſenſe, direct or moral, 
That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral ? Prior. 

2. The piece of coral which children have 
about their necks, imagined to aſſiſt 


them in breeding teeth. 
Her infant grandame's coral next it grewz + 
The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtle blew. Pope. 
CORAL-TREE. 7. J ¶ corallodendron, Lat.] 
It is a native of America, and produces very 
beautiful ſcarlet flowers; but never any ſeeds in 
the European gardens. Miller, 
Co'RALLINE. adj. [ corallinus, Lat.] Con- 


ſiſting of coral ; approaching to coral. 

At ſuch time as the ſea is agitated, it takes up 
into itſelf terreſtrial matter of all kinds, and in 
particular the cora/line matter, letting it fall again, 
as it becomes calm. | Woodward. 

Co'RALLINE. 2. J. [from the adjective.] 

Coralline is a fea plant uſed in medicine; but 
much inferior to the coral in hardneſs, ſometimes 
greeniſh, ſometimes yellowiſh, often reddiſh, and 
frequently white. Hill. 
In Falmouth there is a fort of ſand, or rather 
coralline, that lies under the ow]ſe. Ds rtim. Huſb. 

Co's ALLOID. adj. [ #22@AAGtionc. ] Re- 
Co'RaLLOIDAL. J ſembling coral. 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indu- 
rate under water, without approachment of air, we 
have experiment in coralline, with many cora/lcidal 
concretions.. Brown. 

The pentadrous, columnar, corall;id bodies, that 
are compoſed of plates ſet lengthways of the body, 


and paſſing from the ſurface to the axis of it. 
Weodward on Foſſils. 


Cox ANT. ». . [courant, French.] A lofty 
ſprightly dance. 


It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg; 
ſo in converſation, even, gaſy, and RI” more 


| 


- 
8 
- 


than points of wit, emple 


COR 


T would as foon believe a widow in great grief 
for her huſband, becauſe I ſaw her dance a corant 
about his coffin. | Walſh, 

Cox BAN. 2. . [135p.] An alms-baſket ; 
a receptacle of charity; a gift ; an alms. 

They think to ſatisfy all obligations to duty by 
their corban of religion. King Charles. 

Corbar ſtands for an offering or gift made to God, 
er his temple. The Jews ſometimes ſwore by corbang 
or the gifts offered unto God. If a man made all 
his fortune corban, or devoted it to God, he was for- 
bidden to uſe it. If all that he was to give his 
wife, or his father and mother, was declared corban, 
he was no longer permitted to allow them neceſſa 
ſubſiſtence. Even debtors were permitted to defraud 
their creditors, by conſecrating their debt to God. 
Our Saviour reproaches the Jews, in the Goſpel, 
with theſe uncharitable and irreligious vows, By 
this word ſuch perſons were likewiſe meant, as de- 
voted themſelves to the ſervice of God and his 
temple. Corban fignifies alſo the treaſury of the 
temple, where the offerings, which were made in 
money, were depoſited. | Calmet. 


Cox BE. adj. [ courbe, French. ] Crooked. 
For ſiker thy head very tottie is, 
So thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs. 
Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
Co K BEILS. 2. / Little baſkets uſed in 
fortification, filled with earth, and ſet 
upon the parapet, to ſhelter the men in 
firing upon the beſiegers. 

COo'RBEL. 2. J. [In architecture.] The 
repreſentation of a baſket, ſometimes 
placed on the heads of the caryatides. 

Co'RBEL. 

Co'nm,. (*/ | 

1. A ſhort piece of timber ſticking out 
ſix or eight inches from a wall, ſome- 
times placed for ſtreagth under the ſemi- 
girders of a platform. 

2. A niche or hollow left in walls for 
figures or ſtatues. | Chambers. 

CORD. . J. ¶cort, Welſh; chorda, Latin; 
corde, Fr.] 

1. A rope; a ſtring compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtrands or twiſts. k 

She let them down by a cord through the wine 
dow. . = of ii. 5 · 
Form'd of the fineſt complicated thread, 


Theſe num'rous cords are thro' the body ſpread. 
Blackmores 


2. The cords extended in ſetting up tents, 
furncth ſeveral metaphors in ſcripture. 
Thine eyes ſhall ſee Jeruſalem a quiet habita- 
tion, a tabernacle that ſhall not be taken down; 
none of the ſtakes thereof ſhall ever be removed, 
neither ſhail any of the cords thereof be broken. 
Fair xxxiii. 20. 
3. A quantity of wood for fuel, ſuppoſed 
to be meaſured with a cord; a pile eight 
feet long, four high, and four broad. 
CoRD-MAKER. 7. , [cord and maſte.] One 
whoſe trade 1s to make ropes; a rope- 
maker. 
Cox b-woop. z. / [cord and wood. ] Wood 
piled up for fuel, to be ſold by the cord. 
To CoD. v. a. [from the noun. ] To bind 
with ropes ; to faſten with cords ; to clofe 
by a bandage. 
Co'RDAGE. 1. . [from cord.] A quantity 
of cords ; the ropes of a ſhip. 
Our cordage from her ſtore, and cables, ſhould be 
made. 
Of any in that kind moſt fit for marine trade. 
: Drayton. 
They faſtened their ſhips, and rid at anchor 
with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas 
nor cerdage. : Raleigh. 
3G 2 Spain 
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 CORDWAIN. ». /. 


COR 


Spain furniſhed a ſort of ruſh called ſpartum, 
uſeful for cordage and other parts of ſhipping. 
5 Arbuthnst on Coins. 


Co'rne. adj. [from cord.) Made of | 


ropes. 
This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 
To climb celeſtial Silvia's chamber window. Shak. 


And who to aſſiſt but a grave cordeliar. Prior. 


CORDIAL. 2. /. [from cor, the heart, 
Latin.) 


ids and muicles, is a cordia! ; theſe are ſuch 
ſubſtances as bring the terum of the blood into the 
propereft condition for circulation and nutrition; 
as broths made of animal ſubſtances, milk, rip- 
fruits, and whatever is endued with a wholetome 
but not pungent taſte. Arbuthnt ca Aliments. 
3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and 
exhilarates. 
Then with ſome cordiali ſeck for to appeaſ 
The inward languor of my wounded heart, 
And then my body ſhall have thortly caſe ; 
But ſuch ſweet cordials paſs phyſicians art. Spenſer. 
Cordials of pity give me now, 
For I too weak for purges g ow. Cooley. 
Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 
The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 
Are the moſt pleaſing objects I can find, 
Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. 
Dryan. 
Co'rpial. adj. 
1, Reviving ; invigorating ; reſtorative. 
It is a thing I make, wiich hath the king 
Five times redeem'd from death: I do not know 
What is more cordial. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
He only took ccrdial waters, in which we intuſed 
ſometimes purgatives. Wijeman's Surgery. 
2. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the 
heart ; without hypocriſy. 
Doctrines are infuled among chriſtians, which 
are apt to obſtruct or intercept the cor dia! ſuper- 
ſtructing of Chriſtian life of renovation, where the 


foundation is duly laid. Hammond, 
He, with looks of cordial love, 
* Hung over her enamour'd. Milton. 


Cox Dla LIT Y. 2. J [from cordial.) 


1. Relation to the heart. 
That the antients had any ſuch reſpects of cerdi- 
ality, or reference unto the heart, will much be 
doubted. Brown. 


2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocriſy. 
Co'rDIALLY. adv. | from cordial.) Sin- 
cerely ; heartily ; without hypocriſy. 

Where a ftrong inveterate love of fin has made 
any doctrine or propoſition wholly unſuitable to the 
- heart, no argument, or demonſtration, no nor 
miracle whatſozver, ſhall be able to bring the heart 
_ eordially to cloſe with, and receive it. South's Serm. 
Co'sDINER. . /. [cordonnier, French.] A 
ſhoemaker. It is ſo uſed in divers ſta- 
. tutes. 
CORDON. x. , [Fr.] In fortification, a 
- row of ſtones jutting out before the ram- 
part and the baſis of the parapet. 
| Chambers. 
[ Cordewvan leather, 
from Cordova in Spain.] Spaniſh lea- 
er. 
Her ſtraizhtlegs moſt bravely were embay'd 


n golden buſkins ef cofily crdtain. Fairy Queen. | | 


* # 
1 * * 


COR 
Cox DwAINER. »./. [uncertain whether 
from Cordowan, Spaniſh leather, or from 
cord, of which ſhoes were formerly made, 


and are now uſed in the Spaniſh Welt 
Indies. Trevoux.] A ſhoemaker. 


CORE. . / [ceur, French; cor, Latin. ] 
1. The heart. : 
Give me that man 


That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core; ay, in my heart of heart. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. The inner part of any thing. | 

In the core of the ſquare ſhe raiſed a tower of a 
furlong high. Raleigb's Hiſtary of the World. 

Dig out the cores below the ſurface. | 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
They waſteful eat, 
Through buds and bark, into the blacken'd care. 
Thomſon. 
3. The inner part of a fruit which contains 
the kernels. 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually 
with warm water, will make a fruit with little or 
no cre or ſtone. Bacon. 

4. The matter contained in a boil or ſore. 
Launce the ſore, | 
And cut the head; for, till the core be found, 
The ſecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
5. It is uſed by Bacon for a body or col- 
lection. [ from corps, French, pronounced 
core. | 


He was more doubtful of the raiſing of forces to |. 


refit the rebels, than of the reſiſtance itſelf ; for 
that he was in a cere of people whoſe affections 
he ſuſpected. Bacen's Henry VII. 


Cora" creovs. adj. | coriaceus, Latin.] 
1. Conſiſting of leather. 


2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. 

A ſtronger projectile motion of the blood muſt 
occaſion greater ſecretions and loſs of liquid parts, 
and from thence perhaps ſpiſſitude and coriacecus 
concretions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Cox IAN DER. . . [coriandrum, Latin.] 
A plant. 

The ſpecies are, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller 
teſticulated coriander. The firit is cultivated for 
the ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine: the ſecond 
ſort is ſeldom found. Miller. 

Iſrael called the name thereof manna; and it 
was, like coriander ſeed, white. Exodus, xili. 31. 


CORINTH. . from the city of that 
name in Greece. ] A ſmall fruit, com- 


monly called currant. 

Now will the corinths, now the raſps ſupply 
Delicious dravghts. Philips. 
The chief riches of Zant conſiſt in corinths, 

which the inhabitants have in great quantities. 
Broome. 
Corir'nTHIan Order, is generally rec- 
koned the fourth, but by ſome the fifth, 


of the five orders of architecture; and 


is the moſt noble, rich, and delicate of | 


them all. Vitruvius aſcribes it to Cal- 
limachus, a Corinthian ſculptor, who is 
ſaid to have taken the hint by paſſing by 
the tomb of a young lady, over which a 
baſket with ſome of her playthings had 
been placed by her nurſe, and covered 
with a tile ; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. As it 
ſprang up, the branches encompaſſed 
the baſket ; but arriving at the tile, 
bent downwards under the corners of it, 
forming a kind of a volute. Hence Cal- 
limachus imitated the baſket by the vaſe 


the leaves in the volute. 


of his capital, the tile in the abacus, and 


con 


Villalpangy 
P Ital to hape 
Or der in the 
leaves wer 


imagines the Corinthian ca 
taken its original from an 
| temple of Solomon, whoſe 
thoſe ofthe palm-tree, The cant: , 
adorned with two rows of ua, 
tween which little ſtalks arife, of oy 
the ſixteen volutes are formed b 1 
ſupport the abacus. 3 * 


Behind theſe figures are large col 
Corinthian order, adorned with fruit e 


D 
Hic dies, anno redeunte, Feſtus 
Corticem aſtrictum pice dimovebit 
Amphore fumum bibere inſtitute 
: C onjule Tulle, (hy. 
1. A glandiferovs tree, in all reſpect lis 
the ilex, excepting the bark, which, it 
the cork tree, is thick, ſpongy, and ſof 
Mid 
The cork tree grows near the Pyrenean kl 1 
in ſeveral parts of Italy, and the north of *. 
England. Mete 
2. The bark of the cork tree uſed for Np. 
ples, or burnt into Spaniſh black, It i 
taken off without injury to the tree, 
3. A piece of cork cut tor the ſopple of 
a bottle or barrel. | 
I pr'ythee take the cork out of thy mouth, thi 
I may drink thy tidings. Shakp. 4; ou lik: i 
Be ſure, nay very ſure, thy carl ve good; 
Then future ages ſhall of Peggy tell, 
That nymph that brew'd and bottled ale ſo well, 


XI. 
Nor ſtop, for one bad cork, his butler's pay, 55 
Cox KING-PIN. 2. J. A pin of the larget 
ſize. f a 
When you put a cleaa pillow-caſe on your lay 
pillow, be ſure to faſten it well with three cg. 
pins, that it may not fall off in the night, 
: Seoift's Directions to the Chanlernai. 
Co'rky. adj. [from cork.) Conſiſting of 
cork ; reſembling cork. 
Bind faſt his corky arms. SH. King Lear, 
Co'R MORANT. z. f. | cormorant, Fr. from 
cor uus marinus, Latin. 
1. A bird that preys upon fiſh. It iß 
nearly of the bigneſs of a capon, wit 
a wry bill and broad feet, black on lis 
body, but greeniſh about his wings. He 
is eminently greedy and rapacious. 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſter'd upon our brazen tomb ; 
When; ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
Th' endeaw our of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour which ſhall *bate his ferne“ Keem 
edges, 8 5 bake prare 
Thoſe called birds of prey, as the cagle, hat, 
puttock, and cermarant. Peachom in Dræuiig. 
Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Milten's Parady: Lt 
Not far from thence is ſeen a lake, te baun 
Of coots, and of the fiſhing cormorunt. Diycs Fs. 
2. A glutton. 


CORN. 2. /. [copn, Sax. #orn, Germ. It 

is found in all the Teutonick dialects; 
as, in an old Runick rhyme, 

Hagul er kaldaſtur corna. 

Fail is the coldeſt grain.) 

1. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not 11 

| pods ; ſuch as are made into bread. : 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 2 

die, it abideth alone. ; 

The people cry you mock'd them ; and, 0! late, 


. att ou repin _— 
When con Was given chem gratis,) Shabelprarts 


2, Gian 


0%, AU. 250 


e O R ' | 


3. Grain yet unt 

field upon its ſtalk. 

. Al rhe idle weeds that grow 

(taining ccrn. 

1 bis men, he burnt the. corn all there- 
50 which was now almoſt ripe, 

1 88 Knolles's Hiſtery of the Turks. 

still a murmur runs 
the ſoft inclining fields of cen. 6 
Along the © J ' Themfon's Autumn. 


Grain in the ear, yet unthreſhed. 


e Thou ſhalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
[to as a Hock of corn cometh in his ſeaſon. . 
a DD. | Fob, v. 26. 


In excreſcence on the feet, hard and 
painful; probably ſo called from its 
tom, though by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
denominated from its corneous or horny 


ſubitance. 
adies, that have your feet 


Unplagu'd with cn, we'll have a bout with you. 
- Shakeſpeare. 


cad TY wt 


The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart thould make, 
Shall of a corn cry woe, : 
And turn his ſleep to wake. Sh. King Lear. 
Fren in men, aches and hurts and corns do en- 
grieve cither towards rain or towards froſt. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Tie hardeſt part of the corn is uſually in the 
middle, thru'ting itſelf in a nail; whence it has 
the Latin appellation of clavis. Wijeman. 
He fir$ that uſeful ſecret did explain, | 
That pricking cerns foretold the gath'ring rain. 
: Gay's Paſtoruls. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations 
and gatherings of humours, growing perhaps in 
ſome people as cornt. Arbuthnct. 
Thu: Lamb, renown'd for cutting corns, 
An ofer'd ice from Radcliff ſcorns. 
7: Conn, v. a. [from the poun.] 
1. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. The 
word is fo uſed, as Skinner obſerves, by 
the old Saxons. 
2, To granulate. | 
Co v -FIAED. 2. /. A field where corn is 
growing. : 
it was a lover and his laſs, 
Th.t Cer the green corn-field did paſs. 
| S abeſprare's As y5u like it. 
Yeu may foon enjoy the gallant fights of armies, 
 ampments, and ſtandards waving over your bro- 
wer's rornfictds, Pope. 


Cos w- FLAG. 1. . [corn and flag.) A plant. 


Sevift. 


Miller enumerates eleven ſpecies of 


this plant, ſome with red flowers, and 
ſome with white. 


Corx-r100k, 2. % The floor where corn 
is ſtored. 
1:0u haſt loved a reward upon every corn-floor, 
© Hy. ix. 1. 
0RN-FLOWER, 7, J. [from corn and 
frwer,] ew 
There be certain corn-floxwers, which come ſel- 
BY or never in other places, unleſs they be ſet, 
, dvconiv amonglt corn; as the blue-bottle, a kind 
et yellow marygold, wild POPPY) and furmitory. 
FL” Bucin's Natural Hiſtury. 
j Rejevwvers are of many forts: ſome of them 
—_ in June and July, and others in Auguſt, 
The lee ſhould be {own in March: they require 
a 8500 lil, . AM. riimer. 
Cox rar p. 2. J [corn and land.] Land 
*PPropriated to the production of grain, 
e and meadows are of uch advantage to 
andry, that many prefer them to corn lande. 
Mertimer's Huſhandr 
Corte hoy 
As TER. 2. . [corn and maſter.] 


eaped, fading in the 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


a, cultivates corn for ſale, Not 


COR 
: T-knewa nobleman in England, that had the 
greateſt audits of any man in my time; a great 
graſier, a great ſheep-maſter, a great timber-man, 
a great collier, a great corn-maſter, and a great 
leadman. ; | : acon. 
Corn-MARIGOLD. 7. /, [from corn and 
marigold.] A flower. Ce HY As 
CorNn-MILI. 2. J. [corn and mill.] A 
mill to grind corn into meal. 
: Save the more laborious work of beating of 
hemp, by making the axle-tree of the corn-mills 
longer than ordinary, and placing pins in it to raiſe 
large hammers, Mortimer. 
Corn-PiPE. #. . [from corn and pipe.] 
A pipe made by ſlitting the joint of a 
green ſtalk of corn. 2 
Now the ſhrill co-7-pipes, echoing loud to arms, 
To rank and file reduce the ſtraggling ſwarms. 
Tickel, 
CORN-ROCKET. . , | from corn and 
rocket,] A plant. 
CoRn-ROSE. 2. J. A ſpecies of poppy.. 
CoORN-SALLAD. 2. . | from corn and /al- 
Jad.) 
Corn-ſallad is an herb, whoſe top-leaves are a 
ſallet of themſelves, Mcrtimer's Huſvandry. 
Co'RNnaGE. . /. [from corne, Fr. cornn, 
Latin.] A tenure which obliges the 
landholder to give notice of an invaſion 
by blowing a horn. 
Co'nnCHANDLER. 2. /. corn and chand- 
ler.] One that retails corn. | 
Co'RNCUTTER. 7. / [from corn and cut.] 
A man whoſe profeſſion is to extirpate 


corns from the foot. 

The nail was not looſe, nor did ſeem to preſs 
into the fleſh ; for there had been a corncutter, who 
nad cleared it. Wijeman. 

IJ have known a corncutter, who, with a right 
education, would have been an excellent phyſician, 


—_ Spedtator. 
Co'rner. 

* Hes /. 4 pe 
CORNELIAN-TREE. Je [ cornus, Lat.] 


The corrnel-tree beareth che fruit commonly 
called the cornel or cornelian cherry, as well from 
the name of the trec, as the cornelian ſtone, the 
colour whereof it ſomewhat repreſents. The wood 
is very durable, and uſeful for wheel-work. 
| Miertimer. 
Take a ſervice- tree, or a cornelian- tree, or an 
elder-tree, which we know have fruits of harſh 
and binding juice, and ſet them near a vine or fig- 
tree, and fee whether the grapes or figs will not be 
the ſweeter, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A huntreſs iſſuing from the wood, 
Reclining on her carne ſpear ſhe Rood, 
Mean time the goddeſs, in diſdain, beſtows 
The maſt and acorn, brutal food! and ſtrows | 
The fruits of cornel, as they feaſt around. 
. Pope's Odyſſey. 
On wildings and on ſtrawberries Net fed "7 
Cornels and bramble. berries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
Cor nu LIAN STONE. See CARNELIAN. 
CO'RNEMUSE. u. /. [French.] A kind 
of ruſtick flute. 
Col RN EOS. adj. [cornens, Lat.] Horny; 
of a ſubſtance reſembling horn. 
Such as have corntous or horny eyes, as lobſters, 
and cruſtaceous animals, are generally dimſighted. 
; Brown, 
The various ſubmarine ſhrubs are of a corneous 
or ligneous conſtitution, conſiſting chiefly of a 
fibrous matter, Noodæuard. 


CORNER. 2. /. [cornel, Welſh ; corner, 
French. ] 
1. An angle; a place incloſed by two 


Dryden. 


6. A head dreſs. 


COR 


each other, if drawn beyond the puint 
where they meet. | | 
2. A ſecret or remote place. : 
There 's nothing I have done yet, o' my con- 
| ſcience, . EE Ho 
Deſerves a corner. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
It is better to dwell in a corner of a houſe top: 
than with a brawling woman and in a wide houſe. 
3 Proverbs, xxv. 24 
5 I am perfuaded that none of theſe things are 
hidden from him; for this thing was not done in 
a corner. Acts, xxvi. 26. 
All the inhabitants, in every corner of the iſland, 
have been abſolutely reduced under his immediate 
ſubjection. Davies. 
Thoſe vices, that lurk in the ſecret corners of 
the ſoul. Addiſen. 
3. The extremities ; the utmoſt limit: 
thus every corner is the whole or every 
—_— 3 : 
Might I but through my priſon, once a day, 
Behold this maid, all errers elſe o' th* earth 
Let liberty make uſe of. Shakeſpeare's Tempefts 
1 turn'd, and tried each corner of my bed, 

To find if ſleep were there; but ſleep was loſt. 
8 Dryden. 
Cos xER-sTON E. 2. , [corner and flone.] 

The ſtone that unites the two walls at 
the corner; the principal ſtone. 
See you yond' coin o' th' capitol, yond' corner- 
fone ? Shateſpea re. 
A maſon was fitting a corner-ſtone. | 
Hocucl's Voca] Foreſt, 
CORNER-TEETH of @ Horſe, are the fore 
teeth between the middling teeth and 
the tuſhes ; two above and two below, 
on each ſide of the jaw, which ſhoot 
when the horſe is four years and a half 
old. Farrier's Die. 
Co'RNERWISE, adv. [corner and ace 
Diagonally ; with the corner in front. 
Co'RNET. z. /. [ cornette, French.] 


1. A muſical inſtrument blown with the 
mouth : uſed anciently in war, probably 
in the cavalry. 

Iſrael played before the Lord on pſalteries, and 

on timbrels, and on cornets. 2 Sam. Vis 5. 

Other wind inſtruments require a forcible 
breath; as trumpets, correts, and hunters horns. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his ear; 

Under an actor's noſe, he's never near. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

2. A company or troop of horſe; perhaps 
as many as had a cornet belonging to 
them. This ſenſe is now diſuſed. 

Theſe noblemen were appointed, with ſome 
cornets of horſe and bands of foot, to put them- 
ſelves beyond the hill where the rebels were en- 
camped, | Bacon. 

Seventy great horſes lay dead in the field, and 
one cernet was taken. | Hayward. 

They diſcerned a body of five cornets of horſe 
very full, ſtanding in very good order to receive 
them. Clarendon. 

3. The officer that bears the ſtandard of a 
troop. | | 

4. Cox RTV a Horſe, is the loweſt part of 

his paſtern, that runs round the coffin, 

and is diſtinguiſhed by the hair that 
joins and covers the upper part of the 
hook. Farrier's Die. 

5. A ſcarf anciently worn by doors. Di#- 

Dick. 

7. CoRNET of Paper, is deſcribed by 
Skinner to be a cap of paper, made by 
retailers for ſmall wares. 


walls or lines, which would interſet | 


CORNETTER. 
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Co'enrrtTeR. #. /. | from cornet.] A 
blower of the cornet. | 

So great was the rabble of trumpetters, cornetters, 

and other muſicians, that even Claudius himſelf 

might have heard them. Hakewill on Providence. 

Cox NICE. . . ¶ corniche, French.] The 


higheſt projection of a wall or column. 

The cornice of the Palazzo Farneſe, which 
makes ſo beautiful an effect below, when viewed 
more nearly, will be found not to have its juſt 
meaſures. Dryden's Dil freſnay. 

The walls were maſſy braſs, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ſky. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Cornice Ring. [In gunnery.] The next 
ring from the muzzle backwards. 
Chambers. 
Co'rnicie. 2. / [from cornu, Latin.] A 
little horn. 

There will be found, on either ſide, two black 
flaments, or membranous ſtrings, which extend 
unto the long and ſhorter cornicle, upon protruſion. 

Brown's Falgar Errours. 
CornicuLaTE. adj, [from cornu, Lat.] 
A term in botany. | | 

Corniculate plants are ſuch as produce many diſ- 
tinct and horned pods ; and corniculate flowers arc 
ſuch hollow flowers as have on their upper part a 

kind of ſpur, or little horn. Chambers. 

Corxi'rick. adj. [from cornu and facto, 
Latin.] Productive of horns ; making 
horns. | Di. 

Corni'ceRovs. adj. [ corniger, Latin. ] 
Horned ; having horns. | 

Nature, in other cornigerous animals, hath placed 
the horns higher, and reclining z as in bucks. 

h Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CORNUCO'PLE. . . [Lat.] The horn 

of plenty ; a horn topped with fruits 
and flowers in the hands of a goddeſs. 

To Cornu'TE. v. a. [cornutus, Latin.] 
To beſtow horns ; to cuckold. 

Cox x uv TED. adj. | cornutus, Lat.] Grafted 
with horns; horned; cuckolded. 

Cornu'To. x. from cornutus, Latin.] 
A man horned; a cuckold. 

The peaking cornuto, her huſband, dwelling in a 
continual larum of jealouſy. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Cox NV. adj. [from cornu, horn, Latin.] 

3. Strong or hard like horn; horny. 

Up ſtood the corny reed, 
Embattel'd in her field, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

2. [from corn.] Producing grain or corn. 

Tell me why the ant, 
*Midſt ſummer's plenty, thinks of winter's want; 
By conſtant journeys careful to prepare 
Her ſtores, and bringing home the corny ear. Prior. 
. Containing corn. 

They lodge in habitations not their own, 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
Dryden. 

Co'roLLARY. 2. / [corollarium, Lat. from 
corolla; finis coronat opus: corollair, Fr.] 

3. The concluſion : a corollary ſeems to 
be a concluſion, whether following from 
the premiſes neceſſarily or not. 

Now fince we have conſidered the malignity of 
this fin of detraction, it is but a natural corc/lary, 
that we enforce our vigilance againſt it. 

Government of the Tongue. 
As a corollary to this preface, in which 1 have 
done juſtice to others, I owe ſomewhat to myſelf. * 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
2. Surplus. 
Bring a corallary, 
Rather than want. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
CORONA. n. /. [Latin.] A large flat 


member of the cornice, 10 called becauſe 


' 


— 


— 
COR 


it croyyns the entablature and the. whole 


order. It is called by workmen the 
drip. | Chambers. 


In a cornice the gola or cymatium of the co- 
rona, the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make 
a noble ſhew by their graceful projections. 

Spectator. 
Co Ro NAL. . /. [ corona, Latin.] A 
crown; a garland. | 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal, 

And Hymen alſo crown with wreaths of vine. 

{ Spenſer. 
Co“ ov AL. adj, Belonging to the top of 
the head. | | 

A raan of about forty-five years of age came to 
me, with a round tubercle between the ſagittal and 
cororal ſuture, Wiſeman. 

Co Rox AR. adj. [ coronarius, Latin.] 
1. Relating to a crown; ſeated on the top 
of the head like a crown. 

The bafiliſk of older times was a proper kind 
of ſerpent, not above three palms long, as ſome 
account; and differenced from other ſerpents by 
advancing his head, and ſome white marks, or 
coronary ſpots, upon the crown. Brown. 

2, It is applied in anatomy to arteries, 
which are fancied to encompaſs the heart 
in the manner of a garland. 

The ſubſtance of the heart itſelf is moſt cer- 
tainly made and nouriſhed by the blood, which is 
conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. : 

Bentley's Sermons. 


Cox oN ATTION. . , from corona, Latin.] 
1. The act or ſolemnity of crowning a 
king. | 
F «. 8 ſmiling at her work therein, that a 
ſcaffold of execution ſhould grow a ſcaffold of coro- 
nations 5 Sidney. 
Willingly I came to Denmark, 
To ſhew my duty in your coronation. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
A cough, Sir, which I caught with ringing in 
the king's affairs upon his coronation day. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Now empreſs fame had publiih'd the renown 
Of Sh——'s coronaticn through the town. 
Dryden's Mac. 
2. The pomp or aſſembly preſent at a co- 
ronation. 
In penſive thought recal the fancied ſcene, 
See coronations riſe on ev'ry green. Pope. 


Co'rRONER. 7. / | from corona.) An officer 
whoſe duty 1s to enquire, on the part of 
the king, how any violent death was oc- 
caſioned ; for which purpoſe a jury is 
impannelled. 

Go thou and ſeek the coroner, and let him ſit 
o' my uncle; for he 's in the third degree of 
drink; he's drowned. Shakeſpeare. 

Co'rRONET. 7. /. [| coronetta, Ital. the di- 
minutive of corona, a crown. ] 

1. An inferiour crown worn by the nobi- 
lity. The coronet of a duke is adorned 
with ſtrawberry leaves ; that of a mar- 
quis has leaves with pearls interpoſed ; 
that of an earl raiſes the pearls above 
the leaves; that of a viſcount is ſur- 
rounded with only pearls ; that of a ba- 


ron has only four pearls. 
In his livery 
Walk'd crowns and cor:nets ; realms 
were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony ard Cleopatra. 
All the reſt are counteſſes. 
heir coronets ſay ſo. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 


and iſlands | 


| 


| 


| 


COR 


Peers and dukes, and all their f. 
And garters, ſtars, and coronets appear, þ 
2. An ornamental head-dreſs, in poetiz. 
language. _ 

The reſt was drawn into a Coronet of gold, richly 
File 


ſet with pearl. 
Under a coronet his flowing hair, 
In curls, on either cheek play d. Milter Par. Lf 


Cox ORAL. ./. [corrupted from caperal, 


French.] The loweſt officer of the in. 

fantry, whoſe office is to place and te 

move the ſentinels. 7 
The cruel corp'ral whiſper'd in my ear, 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would ſet me cle, 


| £ Ca, 
CORPORAL of a Ship. An officer that hath 
the charge of ſetting the watches aud 
ſentries, and relieving them; who ſee; 
that all the ſoldiers and ſailors kee 
their arms neat and clean, and teache; 
them how to uſe them. He has a mate 
under him. Harris, 
CO'RPORAL. adj. [corporel, Fr. capi, 
Latin. ] 
1. Relating to the body; belonging ty 
the body. 1 N 
To relief of lazars and weak age, 
Of indigent faint ſouls paſt corpcral toil, 
A hundred alms-houſes right well ſupplied, 
. Shakeſpeare's Hern v. 

Render to me ſome corporal ſign about her, 
More evident than thiss Shakeſpeare's Cynbeline, 

That God hath been otherwiſe ſeen, with cr 
foral eyes, excecdeth the ſmall proportion of my 
underſtandings. Ratzigh, 

Beaſts enjoy greater ſenſual pleaſures, and fel 
fewer corporal pains z and are utter ſtrangers to al 
thoſe anxious and tormenting thoughts, which per- 
petually haunt as. diſquiet mankind, Attertg. 

2. Material; not ſpiritual. In the pretent 
language, when body is uſed philoſopbi. 
cally in oppoſition to Spirit, the word 
corporeal is uſed, as, a corporeal being; 
but otherwiſe corporal, Corporeal ts, 
having a body; corporal, relating t9 
the body. This diſtinction ſeems not 
ancient. ; 
Whither are they vaniſh'd ? 
Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind. 
7 Shakeſpeare's Macieb, 

And from theſe corpora] nutriments, perhaps, 
Your bodies may at laft turn all to ſpirit, | 

Miltin's Para lie 4. 
Cox rORALIT V. 2. . [from corporal 
The quality of being embodied. 
If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth 
neareſt unto ſpirituality z and if it have any po 
porality, then, of all other, the moſt ſubtile an 
pure. | 575 
Cob rORALL T. adv. [from corporal.) Bo- 
| wb : joined with baſiliſcus. 
The ſun is corporally conjoine Pas 
CORPORATE. ad. [1:9 corpus, Lat.) 
1. United in a body ur com:tunit) ; ef- 

abled to act in legal proccues 45 an i. 

dividual. . 

Breaking forth like a ſudden tempeſt, 1% . 
run all Munſter and Connaught, OT 
utterly ſubverting all corporare towns 2 Nr * 
ſtrongly walled. Spenſer 55 _ FR 

The nobles of Athens being not att 4 7 
corpcrate aſſembly, therefore the e Sn 
commons was uſually turned againft f Saif. 

perſons. 3 | 
General ; united. 


2, 
. . - „ ice 
They anſwer in a joint and corporate vol ce, 


Who ruin'd crowns, would cerenets exempt. Dryd. | 


That now they are ai fall. Sbokejpeare 15 det n. 


Rateigh's Iii. 
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ConrORATENESS. te {+ [from corporate. ] 

The ſtate of a body corporate; a _ 
* 7 . 
munity» 

C esa rien 1. ſ. [from corpus, Lat.] 
. A corporation 1s à body politick, authorized by 
the ines charter to have a common ſeal, one 
head officer or M0 
common conſent, 
thing within the 


to grant or receive, in law, any 
compaſs of oy _— Toma 
may do by law all things, that y Jaw 
be is 1 mb den 3 bindech the ſucceſſors, 
as a ſingle man binds his executor or heir. Covell. 
Of angels we are not to conſider only what they 
are, and do, in regard of their own being; but that 
allo which concerneth them, as they are linked 
into a kind of corporation amongſt themſelves, and 
of ſociety with men. f Hooker. 
Of this we find ſome foot- ſteps in our law, 
Which doth her root from God and nature take; 
Ten thouſand men ſhe doth together draw, 
And of them all one corporation make. Davies. 


Coro RE. 2. J [from corpus, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being embodied. Dit. 

Correo REAL. adj. ¶ corporeus, Latin, ] 

1, Having a body; not immaterial ; not 


ſpiritual, See CORPORAL. 
The ſwiftneſs of thoſe circles attribute, 
Though numberleſs, to his omnipotence, 
That to corporeal ſubſtances could add 
Speed almoſt ſpiritual, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Having ſurveyed the image of God in the ſoul, 
we are not to omit thoſe characters that God 
imptinted upon the body, as much as a ſpiritual 


ſubſtance could be pictured upon a corporeal. 
f South's Sermons, 


be the object of any corporeal ſenſe, Tillotſon. 
The courſe is finiſh*'d which thy fates decreed, 

And thou from thy corporeal priſon freed. 

| | Dryden's Fables. 

Fix thy corporeal and internal eye | 

On the young gnat, or new engender'd fly. Prior. 

2. It is uſed by Swift inaccurately for cor- 

poral. | 


even on Aimſbury Downs; and 1 declare, that a 
cer fatal falſe Rep is worle than a political one. 
: Swift. 
Conyoxr Ty, 2. . [from corporeus, La- 
tin.] Materiality; the quality of being 
embodied; the ſtate of having a body; 
bodilineſs. 
vince philoſophy affirmeth, that we are middle 
ſubitances between the ſoul and. the body, they 
muſt admit of ſome corporeity, which ſuppoſeth 
vcight or gravity. © | Brown. 
It is the ſaying of divine Plato, that man is 
rature's horizon, dividing betwixt the upper he- 
nilphere of immaterial intelle&s, and this lower 
of copereity, Glanville's Scepſis. 
The one attributed corporeity to God, and the 
ther. ſhape and figure. Stilling fleet. 
[-ORPORIFICA TION, 2. / [from corpori- 
115 The act of giving body or palpa- 
llity. 
12 key v. a. [ from corpus, Lat.] 
0 embody; to inſpiſſate into body. 
Not uſed, e f 
A certain ſpirituous ſubſtanc of 
gy, 2 e, extracted out of 
1415 miſtaken for the ſpirit of the world corporiffed. 
Corrs, 3 3 
Coxpsk. 12 Lcorps, Fr. corpus, Latin.) 
I, A body, . 
a : That lewd ribauld 
8 T filthy hands on virgin cleene, 
or ou her dainty corſe, ſo fair and ſheene, 
14 ity and honour virginal. 
a dy, in ee tg | 
70 10ug plenteous, all too little ſeems 
Ruff this Man, this vaſt unhide-bound ccrps. 
Milton. 


re, and members, able, by their 


Cod being ſuppoſed to be a pure ſpirit, cannot 


1 am not in a condition to make a true ſtep 


Spenſer. | 


COR 


| He looks as man was mule, with face erect, | 
That ſcorns his brittle corps, and ſeems aſham'd 
He 's not all ſpirit. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
3. A carcaſe; a dead body; a corſe. 
Not a friend 
Greet my poor corps, where my bones ſhall be 
| thrown. | Shakeſpeare. 
There was the murder'd corps in covert laid, 
And violent death in thouſand ſhapes diſplay'd. 
__ Drydan's Fables. 
See where the corps of thy dead ſon approaches. 
| Addiſon. 
The corpſe was laid out upon the floor by the 
emperor's command : he then bid every one light 
his flambeau, and ſtand about the dead body. 
| Addiſon" s Guardian, 
4. The body, in oppoſition to the ſoul. 
Cold numbneſs ſtreight bereaves 
Her corps of ſenſe, and th' air her ſoul receives. 
Denham. 


- 


5. A body of forces. 


CoO'RPULENCE. ; 
C „„ * J. [ corpulentia, Lat.] 


I. Bulkineſs of body; fleſhineſs ; fulneſs 
of fleſh. 


To what a cumberſome unwieldineſs, 
And burdenous corpulence, my love had grown. 
Don ne. 

It is but one ſpecies of corpulency; for there may 
be bulk without fat, from the great quantity of 
muſcular fleſh, the caſe of robuſt people. 

a | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Spiſſitude; groſſneſs of matter. 

The muſculous fleſh ſerves for the vibration of 
the tail; the heavineſs and corpulency of the water 
requiring a great force to divide it. 

h Ray on the Creation. 

Co'RPULENT. adj. [corpulentus, Latin.] 

Fleſhy ; bulky ; having great bodily 
bull -- | . 

We fay it is a fleſhy ſtile, when there is much 
periphraſis, and circuit of words; and when, with 
more than enough, it grows fat and corpulent. 

| Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 
"Exceſs of nouriſhment is hurtful ; for it maketh 
the child corpulent, and growing in breadth rather | 
than in height. Bacon. | 
CORPUSCLE. . J. [corpuſculum, Lat.] 
A ſmall body; a particle of matter; 
an atom ; a little fragment. 

It will add much to our ſatisfaction, if thoſe 

corpuſcles can be diſcovered with microſcopes. 
Newton's Opticks, 

W ho knows what are the figures of the little 

corpuſeles that compoſe and diſtinguiſh different bo- 


dies ? Watts's Logick. 
CorRPu'sCULAR. adj. [from corpuſ- 
CoRPUSCULA'RIAN, {| culum, Lat.] Re- 


lating to bodies; compriſing bodies. 
It is the diſtinguiſhing epithet of that 
philoſophy, which attempts the rational 
ſolution of all phyſical appearances by 
the action of one body upon another. 


any principles propoſed, more comprehenſive and 
intelligible than the corpuſcularian or — 
T 
This may be ſaid, that the modern ö 
rians talk, in moſt things, more intelligibly than Þ 
the peripateticks. Bentley. 
The mechanical or corpuſcular philoſophy, though 
peradventure the eldeſt, as well as the beit in the 
world, had lain dead for many ages in contempt 
and oblivion. Bentley. 


Co'RRACLE. See CORRICLE. 

To Cox R DE. v. a. corrado, Latin. ] To 
rub off; to wear away by frequent rub- 
bing; to ſcrape together. 

Cox RA DIA“TTION. 2. / [con and radius, 


As to natural philoſophy, I do not expect to ſee 


Latin.] A conjunction of rays in one 


; Point, 5 


COR 
The impreffion of colour worketh not but by 
a cone of direct beams, or right lines, whereof 


the baſis is in the object, and the vertical point 
in the eye; ſo as there is a corradiation, and con- 


junction of beams. Bacon s Natural Hiftorys 
To CORRECT. v. a. [corrigo, correctum, 


Latin.] 
1. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe ; to diſcipline. 
Sad accidents, and a ſtate of affliction, is a ſchool 


of virtue; it corrects levity, and interrupts the 


confidence of finning. Taylors 
After he has once been corrected for a lye, you 

muſt be ſure never after to pardon it in him. 
Locke on Education. 


Children being to be reſtrained by the parents 


only in vicious things, a look or nod only ought 


to correct them when they o ainiſs. 
Locke on Education. 
2. To amend; to take away faults in 
writings, life, or things. 

This is a defect in the firſt make of ſome men's 
minds, which can ſcarce ever be corrected after- 
wards, either by learning or age. 

Burnet's Theory, Preface. 

Correcting Nature, from what actually ſhe is in 
individuals, to what ſhe ought to be, and what ſhe 
was created. Dryden. 


I writ, becauſe it amuſed me; I corrected, be- 


cauſe it was as pleaſant to me to correct as to 
write. | Pope's Preface. 
The mind may cool, and be at leiſure to attend 


to its domeſtick concern: to confider what habit 


wants to be corrected, and what inclination to be 
ſubdued. | Rogers, 


3. To obviate the qualities of one ingre- 
dient by another, or by any method of 


preparation. 

O happy mixture! wherein things contrary do 
ſo qualify and correct the one the danger of the 
other's exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us 
preſume, as long as we are kept under with the 
ſenſe of our own wretchedneſs ; nor, while we truſt 
in the mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be 
able to tyrannize over us. Hookers. 

As, in habitual gout or ſtone, 
The only thing that can be done, 
Is to correct your drink and diet, 
And keep the inward foe in quiet. Prior. 

In caſes of acidity, water is the proper drink: 
its quality of relaxing may be corrected by boiling 
it with ſome animal ſubſtances; as ivory or hartſ- 
horn. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


4. To remark faults. | 
CorRE'CT. adj. [correctus, Latin. ] Reviſed 
or finiſhed with exactneſs; free from 


faults. PIES 
What verſe can do, he has perform'd in this, 
Which he preſumes the moſt correct of his. 
Dryder's Aur. Prol. 
Always uſe the moſt correti editions: various 
readings will be only troublefome where the ſenſe 
is complete, Feltons 
CoRRE'CTION. . / from correct. ] 
1. Paniſhment ; diſcipline ; chaſtiſement; 
penalty. 
Wilt thou, pupil like, 
Take thy correction mildly, kiſs the rod? 
9 Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
| An offenſive wife, : 
That hath enrag'd him on to offer ſtrokes, 
As he is ſtriking, holds his infant up, 
And hangs reſolv'd correction in the arm 
That was uprear'd to execution. bak, Henry IV. 
We are all but children here under the great 
maſter cf the family; and he is plcaſed, by hopes 
an fears, by mercies and cerrections, to inſtruct us 
in virtue. | Watts. 
One fault was too great lenity to her ſervants, to 


whom ihe gave good counſel, but too gentle cor - 
rection. Arbuthnet, 


2. Alteration to a better ſtate ;' the act of 


taking away faults ; amendment. 


Anether poet, in another age, may take the ſame 
| . liberty 
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3. That which is ſubſtituted in the place 


COR 


iiberty with my writings; if, at leaſt, they live long 
enough to deſerve cerrection. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 


of any thing wrong. 

Cerrections or improvements ſhould be adjoined, 
dy way of note or commentary, in their proper 
places. Watts. 

4 Reprehenſion; animadverſion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, 
eſtabliſhing their aſſertions not only with great 
iolidity, but ſubmitting them alſo unto the cor- 
r2ion of future diſcovery. Brown. 

5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the 
addition of ſomething contrary. 

To make ambitious, wholetome, do not take 
A dram of country's dulneſs; do not add 
Corrections, but as chymiſts purge the bad. Donne. 

CorRECTIONER. 2. from correction. 
One that has been in the houſe of cor- 
rection; a jail-bird. This ſeems to be 
the meaning in Shakeſpeare. 

I will have you ſoundly ſwinged for this, you 
blue-bottle rogue! you filthy famiſhed correfiorer ! 

| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

CoRRE'CTIVE. adj. [from correct.] Hav- 

ing the power to alter or obviate any 
bad qualities. 

Mulberries are pectoral, correfive of bilious al- 
kali, -  Arbuthnit. 

CorRECTIVE. ». /. | 

1. That which has the power of altering 
or obviating any thing amiſs. | 

The hair, wool, feathers, and ſcales, which al! 
animals of prey do ſwallow, are a ſeaſonable and 
neceſſary corre&ive, to prevent their greedineſs trom 
filling themſelves with too ſucculent a food. 

| Ray on the Creation. 

Humanly ſpeaking, and according to the me- 
thod of the world, and the little correfives ſupplied 
by art and diſcipline, it ſeldom fails but an ill prin- 
ciple has its courſe, and nature makes good its 
blow. Scuth's Sermons. 

2. Limitation ; reſtriction. x 

There ſeems to be ſuch an inſtance in the re- 
zirzent which the human ſoul exerciſeth in rela- 
tion to the body, that, with certain corre&ives and 
exceptions, may give ſome kind of explication or 
adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

CORRECTLY. aav, from correct.] Ac- 
curately ; exactly; without faults, 

There are ladies, without knowing what tenſes 
and participles, adverbs and prepoſitions are, ſpeak 
as properly and as correctly as moſt gentlemen who 
have been bred up in the ordinary methods of 
grammar ſchools. Lecke an Education. 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 

Correctly cold, and regularly low. 
Pope's Eſſay en Criticiſm. 

Cox RE CTR ESS. 1. , [from correct.] Ac- 


curacy; exactneſs; freedom from faults. 
Too much labour often takes away the ſpirit, 
by adding to the poliſhing z ſo that there remains 
othing but a dull corre&nefs, a piece without any 
conſiderable faults, but with few beauties, 


- 
Dryden's Du freſney. 


The ſoftneſs of the fleſh, the delicacy of the 
ſhape, air, and poſture, and the corre&ncſs of deſign, | 
in this ſtatue, are inexpreſſible. Addiſan on Italy. 

Late, very date, correctneſt grew our care, | 
When the tir'd nation breath'd from civil war. 

& Pope. 

Thoſe pieces have never before been printed from | 

the true copies, or with any tolerable degree of cor- 
rect neſs. i | Swift. 
Corre'cTor. 2. from correct. ] 
1. He that amends, or alters, by puniſh- 
ment or animadverſion. | 

How many does zeal urge rather to do juſtice on 
ſome fins, than to forbear all fin! How many 

rather to be correctors than practiſers of religion. 


let it not be to defame, but to amend them, by 


To CORRESPO'ND. v. 2. [con and re- 


Spratt's Sermons. | 
9 


COR : 


With all his fatilts, he ſets up to be an univer- 
ſal reformer and corrector of abuſes, and a remover 
of grievances, Sqvift. 

2. He that reviſes any thing to free it from 


faults; as the corrector of the preſs, that | 


amends the errours committed in print- 

—_ 

I remember a perſon, who, by his ſtyle and 
literature, ſeems to have been the corrector of a 
hedge preſs in Little Britain, procceding gradually 
to an author, Seoift. 

3. In medicine. 

Such an ingredient in a compoſition, as guards 
againſt or abates the force of another; as the lixi- 
vial ſalts preyent the grievous vellications of re- 
ſinous purges, by dividing their particles, and pre- 
venting their adheſion to the inteſtinal membranes ; 
and as ſpices and carminative ſeeds aſſiſt the ope- 
ration of ſome catharticks, by diſſipating wind. 
In making a medicine, ſuch a thing- is called a 
correftor, which deftroys or diminiſhes a quality 
that could not otherwiſe be diſpenſed with; thus 
turpentines are cgrrectors of quickſilver, by de- 
ſtroying its fluxility, and making it capable, of 
mixture. Quincy. 

To CORRELATE. v. x. [from con and 
relatus, Latin.] To have a reciprocal; 
relation, as father and ſon. 


Co'RRELATE. 2. // One that ſtands in 
the oppolite relation. 


4 


It is one thing for a father to ceaſe to be a fa- | 


ther, by caſting off his ſon ; and another for him 


to ceaſe to be ſo, by the death of his ſon: in this 
|CoRRESPO'NDENT. 2. /. One with whom 


the relation is at an end for want of a correlate. 
| South. 


Cok RELATIVE. adj. [cor and relativus,. 

_ Latin.] Having a reciprocal relation, 

ſo that the exiſtence of one in a parti- 
cular ſtate depends upon the exiſtence 
of another. : 

Father and ſon, huſband and wife, and ſuch 
other correlatiue terms, ſeem nearly to belong one 
to another. South, 

Giving is a relative action, and ſo requires a 
correlative to anſwer it: giving, on one part, trans- 
fers no property, unleſs there be an accepting on 
the other. . 5 Scuth. 

CorRe rt AaTIVENESS. 2. , from correla- 
tive.) The ſtate of being correlative. 
Corner” PTION. z. / [corripio, correptum, 
Latin. ] Objurgation ; chiding; repre- 

henſion; reproof. 7 „ 

If we muſt be talking of other people's faults, 


converting our detraction into admonition and fra- | 
ternal correptions | Government of the Tongue. 


ſpondeo, Latin. 3 ef 
1. To ſuit ; to anſwer ;.to he propor- 
tionate; to be adequate to; to be adapt- 
ed to; ˖o fit. N „„ 
The days, if one be compared with another ſuc- 
ceſſively throughout the year, are found not to be 
equal, and will not juſtly pa, der with any arti- 
ficial or mechanical equal meaſures of time. 
8 | R Holder on Time. 
Words being but empty ſounds, any farther 
than they are ſigns of our ideas, we cannot but 
_ aſſent to them, as they corre{p5nd to thoſe ideas 
we have, but no farther than that. 
2. To keep up commerce with another by 
alternate letters. f 5 
CorRRESPONDENCE. 2. /. | from corre- 
CoRKRESPONDENCY. I /pond.] 
1. Relation; reciprocral adaptation of one 
thing to anather. - 


: Locke. 


Between the law of their heavenly operations, | 
and the actions of men in this our fate of mor- 


COR 


- pedient to know in ſome ſort th 
other's more perfect direction. the one, - the 
Whatever we fancy, things keep the; lan, 
and their habitudes, correſi T courſe: 


ox denciet, and rel. 
keep the ſame to one e e ne relation 


. * 
2. Intercourſe; reciprocal intelligene 
I had diſcovered thote unlawfy] i. Ig 
they had uſed, and engagements they. "dexcig 
embroil my kingdoms, 3 * 
Sure the villains hold a correſponds, — 
With the enen, and thus they would berry vs 


enhow, 


= 
It happens very oddly, that the pope and! thou 


have the ſame thought much about the ſame tige 
my enemies will be apt to ſay, that we hot; Ns 
reſpondence together, and act by concert in 1 . 
matter, ; ; 9 Ai. 
3. Friendſhip; interchange of ofices dr 

civilities. 
Let ſuch military perſons be aſſured, aug 


reputed of, rather than factious and ponplar: 0 
: > A ti: hole. 
ing alſo good cerrepondence with the other creat 


men in the tate. F 
CORRESPO'NDENT. adj. [from cri 

Suitable; adapted; agreeable ; anſxer, 

What good or evil is there under the fun, why 
action correſpondent or repugnant unt9 the her 
which God hath itnpoſed upon his crextures, bu 
in or upon it God doth work, according to the 
law which himſelf hath eterrally purpoſes t) kn. 


p | GN 
And as five zones th' ctherial regions bind, : 
Five correſpondent are to earth atlign'd, Dryd, vi. 


intelligence or commerce is kept up by 
mutual meſſages or letters. 

He was pleaſed to command me to ſend to him, 
and receive from him all his letters from ans u 
all his correſpondents at home and abroad, 

| | Des hams Dedircatyr. 
CoRRESPO'NSIVE. adj. | from corre/pord, 
N of 
Anſwerable; adapted to any thing, 
Priam's fix gates i“ th' city, with mail; tzphs, 
And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the ſons of Troy. : 

- © "Shakeſpeare's Triilus and Ca. 

CORRIDOR. x. . French.) 

1. [In fortification. ] The covert way hing 
round the whole compals of the tortit- 
cations of a place. 5 

2. [In architecture.] A gallery or long ile 
round about a building, leading to f- 

2 * 
veral chambers at a diſtance from ene! 
other. | a Harris, 

There is ſomething very noble in the ampait.c- 
atre, though the high wall and eorrid't that wert 
round it are almoſt intirely ruined. Adi. i. 

Cox RTIOIBLE. adj, [from corr'yo, Lat.] 

1. That which may be altered or amended, 

2. He who is a proper object of puniſh 
ment; puniſhable. DT 

He was taken up very ſhort, and adudged cre 
. 1 4 FEA language. 
rigible for ſuch pretumptucus 8 me Fab 

3. Corrective; having the power to cor. 
rect. Not proper, nor uſed, _ 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the me 
wills are gardeners; ſo that, it we will os 
it teri! with idleneſs, or manured with inen 5 

the power and corrigible authority of this 153 
our will. Shake/petre s Our 


h ou? 
1 


hz competitor. 


„Ind of the to 
: 8 commonly out 0 
They had governour Butlers, both ad- 


| the other. 
5 penſer on Irclard. 


He, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 


families of the Geraldines and 


verſaries and corrivals one again 


tality, ſuch cerrefpondence there is as maketh it ex- 
| 


Shake(p, M. IV. 
R 


? . 2 di nities. ; 
Without corrival all her dig CoskTvalAr. 


Cox RTVAU. 1. J. {con and val. Nun 
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Competitions ; 

280 BORANT. 

grin the power to give 2 = 
There be divers forts of bracelets fit to comtor 

PFs. they be of three intentions, refri- 

os Talent and aperient. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

t, 


FRO BORA TE. v. 4. Leos and 


772077, Latin. 

79 7 ” „ 

To confirm ˖0 eſtabliſh. : 

" AMachiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favoured 
| ae chere is no truſting to the force of nature, 
an 5 hs bravery of words, except it be corroborate 
wr e | Bacon. 
„ To ſtrengthen; to make ſtrong. 
: To fortity imagination there be three ways ; the 
zu erite whence the belief is derived, means to 
(cken and c 5borate the imagination, and means 
to 102048 it and re reſh its Bacon. 
"Jr rn; fad that the prince himſelf had, by the 
ekt of foreien courts, and obſervations on the 
| ide ent natures of people, and rules of govern- 
went, much excited and awaked his ſpirits, and 
eurberated his judgment. ; Molten. 
As any limb well and duly exerciſed grows 
dronoery the nerves of the body are corroborated 
thereb, Fates. 
Co32030Ra "TION. 2. J. [from corrobo- 
rate.] The act of ſtrengthening or con- 
frming ; confirmation by ſome addi- 
tional ſecurity ; addition of ſtrength. 

The lady herſelf procured a bull, for the bettei 
cr1ihcrati,n of the marriage. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Corro'n0R ATIVE. adj. | from corroberate.] 
Having the power of increaſing ſtrength, 

ln the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intem- 
pes as the heart is weakened by too much hu- 
widity, you are to mix corroboratives of an aſtrin- 
gent taculty ; and the ulcer alſo requireth to be 
dried, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
7; CORRODE. v. a. | corrode, Latin, ] 

To eat away by degrees, as a men- 

kruum; to prey upon; to conſume ; to 

wear away gradually. 
Stat-!men purge vice with vice, and may corrode 

The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad; 

For fo i thralls not them, but they tame ill, 

And make her do much good againſt her will, 

0 3 Denne. 

We know that aqua- fortis ccrroding copper, 
which is it that gives the colour to verdigreaſe, is 
wont to reduce it to a green- blue ſolution. 

Boyle on Colours. 


ſition. 
3 from corroborate.] 


itz; and 


ſaon have failen into diflolution, without the in- 
cellant and cyr:cding invaſions of ſo long a time. 
: Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Hannibal the Pyreneans paſt, 
Ind ftcepy ape, the mounds that nature caſt 3 
And with crr%ding juices, as he went, 
A paſtzge through the living rock he rent. 

; '; Dryacn's Fuvenal. 
Fiſhes, which neither chew alone, ay grind 
n their ſtomachs, do, by a diſſolvent liquor there 

kFroideds ccrrode and reduce it into a chylus. 

W 8 Ray en the Creation. 
eee turning acrimonious, corrades the 
154. producing atmoft all the diſeaſes of the 
a mmatory ind. As butbnot. 
0 Should Jealouly its venom once diffuſe, . 
hi «rg every thought, and blaſting all 
0 re $ Parawie. 5 Thonfen's Spi ing . 

00 de DENT, adj. [from corrode.] Hav- 
de power of corroding or waiting 
9 any thing away. 

. / 

1 by : 1 LG 1. J. [from corrodible.] 
ry ot being corroſible ; poſſi- 
to be conſumed by a menſtruum. 


glb. adj. from corrode.] Poſſi- 
L o be conſumed or corroded. 


| 


1. J. { from corrival. ] 


L 


The nature of mankind, left to itſelf, would 


COR 


Metals, although corredible by waters, yet will | 


not ſuffer a liquation from the powerfulleſt heat 
communicable unto that element. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Cox ROD. x. /. [from corrodo, Latin.] A 
defalcation from an allowance or ſalary, 
for ſome other than the original purpoſe. 

Beſides theſe floating burgeſſes of the oczan. 
there a.e certain flying citizens of the air, which 
preſcribe for a ccrrody therein. Carew. 

In thoſe days even noble perſors, and other 
meaner men, ordered cerrodies and penſions to their 

chaplains and ſervants out of churches. 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 

CorRO'SIBLE. adj. [from corrode.)] Poſſible 
to be conſumed by a menitruum. 'This 
ought to be corrodible. 


CoRRO'SIBLENESS. 2. /. [from corrofble.] 


Suſceptibility of corroſion : rather cor- 
rodibility, Di. 
CorRo's10N. 2. . [corrodo, Latin.) The 
power of eating or wearing away by 
degrees. | | 
Corre/i:n is a particular ſpecies of diſſolution of 
bodies, either by an acid or a faline menſtruum. 
It is almoſt wholly deſigned for the refolution ot 
bodies moſt ſtrongly compacted, as bones and me- 
tals; ſo that the menſtruums here employed 
have a confiderabl2 moment or force, Theſe li- 
quors, whether acid or urinous, are nothing but 
ſalts diſſolved in a little phlegm ; therefore theſe 
being ſolid, - and conſequently containing a conſi- 
derable quantity of matter, do both attract one 
another more, and are alſo more attracted by the 


particles of the body to be diſſolved : ſo when the “ 


more ſolid bodies are put into falin2 menſtruums, 
the attraction is ſtronger than in other ſolutions. 
and the motion, which is always proportional to 
the attraction, is more violent: ſo that we may 
eaſily conceive, when the motion is in ſuch a man- 
ner increaſed, it ſhonld drive the ſalts into the 
pores of the bodies, and open and looſen th-1! 
coheſion, though ever ſo firm, Quincy 

A kind of poif n worketh either by corroſion, or 

by a ſecret malignity and enmity to nature. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

That corroſion and diſſolution of bodies, even Fl 
moſt ſolid and durable, which is vulgarly afcribed 
to the air, is cauſed merely by the action of water 
upon them; the air being ſo far from injuring and 
preying upon the bodies it environs, that it con- 
tributes to their ſecurity and preſervation. 

N vodæbard. 
Cox ROCSIVE. adj. [from corrodo, Latin. It 
was anciently pronounced with the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable, now indiffer- 
ently.] | | 
1. Having the power of conſuming or 
wearing away. 

Gold, after it has been divided by correfiue li- 
quors into inviſible parts, yet may preſently be 
precipitated, ſo as to appear again in its wn form. 

Greee's Cęſioligia. 
The ſacred ſons of vengeance, on whoſe cg urſe 
Corrciwe famine waits, and kills the year. 
| ; bon an's Spring. 
2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a c:rroſtwe 
to ſuch as oppugn them, undoubtedly to ſuch as 
maintain them it can be no great pleaſure, when 
they behold that which they reverence is oppugned. 

| Hooker. 

CoRRoO'sIVE. 2. /. 


1. That which has the quality of waſting 
any thing away, as the fleſh of an ulcer. 
He meant his correfeves to apply, . 
And with ſtrict diet tame his ſtubborn malady. 
g | Fairy Queen. 
2. That which has the power of fretting, 
or of giving pain. 


COR 


Such ſpeeches ſavour not of God in bim that 
uſeth them, and unto virtuouſly diſpoſed minds 
they are grievous corroffives. Hoster. 

Away ! though parting be a fretful corrofiwe, 

It is applied to a deathful wound. Shakeſp. H. VI. 

Care is no cure, but rather corr9ftve, 

For things that are not to be remedied. * 
Sha keſſ eare's Henry VI. 
CORROSIVELY. adv. | from correſi ve. 


1. Like a corroſive. | 
At firſt it taſted ſomewhat correſiwely. 
| Bryie on Saltpetre 
2. With the power of corroſion. | 


Corro'sivenEss. 2. /. [from corrofive.] 
The quality of corroding or eating 
away; ACrImony, 

We do infuſe, to what he meant for meat, 
Corraſi veneſs, or intenſe cold or heat. Denn:. 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
carroſicteneſs at all, but coldneſs, mixt with a jome- 
waat languid reliſh retaining to bitternets. Boyle. 


Co'RRUGANT. adj. | from corrugare. ] 


Having the power of contracting into 


wrinkles. | 
To CORRUGATE. v. a. [corrugo, Lat.] 
To wrinkle or purſe up, as the fkin is 
drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 
other cauſe, Quincy. 
The cramp cometh of contraction of ſinews. it 
cometh either by cold or dryneſs; for cold and 
drynets do both of them contract and corrugate. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftcrys ; 


CorRRUGA'TION. . / [from corrugate.] 
Contraction into wrinkles. 
The pain of the ſolid parts is the corrngation or 
violent agitation of fibres, when the ipirits are irri- 
taced by ſharp humours. Flyer on the Hun ours. 


To CORRUPT. v. a. | corrumpo, corrup- 
tus, Latin. ] | 
1. To turn from a ſound to a putreſcent 
ſtate ; to infect. 
2. 'To deprave ; to deſtroy integrity; to 
vitiate ; to bribe. 
fear leſt by any means, as the ſerpent beguiled 
Eve through his ſubtilty, ſo your minds ſhould be 
carrupted from the ſimplicity that is in Chriſt. 
2 Corinthians, xi. 3. 
Evil communications corrupt goed manners. 
1 Corinthians, xv. 33. 
All that have miſcarried 
By undechand, ccrrapted, foul injuſtice. 
 Shakelpeare's Richard III. 
J have heard it ſaid, the fitteſt time to corrupt 
a man's wife, is when ſhe's fallen out with her 
huſband. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanuss 
Bur it2;;, I ſmell a man of middle earth; 
With trial fire touch me his finger-end 
If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, 
It is the fleth of a -9rr pred heart. | 
| Shatej: cares Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Language being the conduit whereby men con- 
vey their knowledge, he that makes an ill uſe of 
1% though he does not crrapt the fountains of 
knowledge, which are in things, yet he ſtops the 


ipes. Locle. 

Hear the black trumpet thro' the world pro- 
claim, 

That not to be corrupted is the ſhame. Pope. 


3. To ſpoil; to do miſchief. 

2% Cox RU“ Pr. wv. . To become putrid ; 
to grow rotten ; to putrefy; to loſe pu- 
rity, 

The aptneſs or propenſion of air or water to 
corrupt or putrefy, no doubt, is to be found before 
it break forth into manifeſt effects of diſeaſes, 
blaſting, or the like. | Bacun, 

Cox RV“ r. adj. [from To corrupt.] 

1. Spoiled; tainted; vitiated in its qua- 
lities. 
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Coarſe hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſt 
upon the points of their ſpears, railing againſt 

Ferdinand, who with ſuch corrupt and peſtilent 

bread would feed them. Knolles. 

2. Unſound ; putrid. 

As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 
Amendment ready ftill at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
That ſoon in him was left no corrupt jot. Spenſer, 

3- Vitious ; tainted with wickedneſs ; 

without integrity. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 
your mouth, but that which is good to the uſe of 
edifying. | Epheſians, ive 29. 

Corrapt, corrupt, and tainted in deſire. SH. 

Theſe kind of knaves I know, which in this 
plainneſs | 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervants. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, 

have yet been infinitely ſolicitous to have their 

children piouſly brought up. South's Sermons» 

Corru'PTER. 2. J. [from corrupt.] He 
that taints or vitiates ; he that leſſens 
purity or integrity. 

Away, away, corrupters of my faith! Shakeſp. 
From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters 
of all truth, who without all ground of certainty 
vaunt their antiquity, came the errour firſt of all. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Thoſe great corrupters of Chriſtianity, and in- 

© deed of natural religion, the Jeſuits. Addiſon. 

CorRuUPTIBILITY. 2. /. from corrupti- 

ble.) Poflibility to be corrupted. 


Corrvu'yeTIBLE. adj. | from corrupt.] 
1. Suſceptible of deſtruction by natural 
decay, or without violence, 

Our corruptible bodies could never live the life 
they ſhall live, were it not that they are joined 
with his body which is incorruptible, and that his 
Is in ours as à cauſe of immortality. Hooker. 

It is a devouring corruption of the eſſential mix- 
eure, which, conſiſting chiefly of an oily moiſture, 
is corruptible through diſſipation. 

Harvey on Conſumpticn s 

The ſeveral parts of which the world conſiſts 

| being in their nature corruptible, it is more than 
probable, that, in an infinite duration, this frame 
of things would long ſince have been diſſolved. 
Tillotſon. 
2. Suſceptible of external depravation; 
poſſible to be tainted or vitiated. 

Cox RV“ TTIBILENESsS. 2. . [from corrup- 
zible.] Suſceptibility of corruption. 
Corrvu'PTIELY. adv. from corruptible.] 

In ſuch a manner as to be corrupted, or 
vitiated. 

It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibiy. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

Cox RU PTIOR. z. . [corruptio, Latin.] 

1. The principle by which bodies tend to 
the ſeparation of their parts. 

2. Wickedneſs; perverſion of principles; 
loſs of integrity. 

Precepts of morality, beſides the natural cor- 
ruption of our tampers, which makes us averſe to 
them, are ſo abſtracted from ideas of ſenſe, that 
they ſeldom get an opportunity for deſcriptions and 
images. Addiſon on the Georgicks. | 

Amidſt corruption, luxury, and rage, | 
Still leave ſome anccent virtues to our age. Pepe, 

3. Putreſcence. | 

The wiſe contriver, on his end intent, 

Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 
Ard keep the waters from corruption free, | 
Mix'd them with ſalt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea. 
: Blackmore. 
4. Matter or pus in a ſore, 


5. The tendency to a worſe Rate, 


COR 
After my Heath I wiſh no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 


. To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


6. Cauſe, or means, of depravation. 
The region hath by conqueſt, and corruption of 
other languages, received new and differing names. 
| Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
All thoſe four kinds of corruption are very com- 
mon in their language; for which reaſons the 
Greek tongue is become much altered. 
| Brerewood on Languages. 
7. [In law.] An infection growing to a 
man attainted of felony, or treaſon, and 
to his iſſue; for as he loſeth all to the 


prince, or other lord of the fee, ſo his 


iſſue cannot be heir to him, or to any| 


other anceſtor, of whom they might have 
claimed by him ; and if he were noble, 
or a gentleman, he and his children are 
made ignoble and ungentle, in reſpect 
of the father. | Cowell, 


CoR RU TIVE. adj. from corrupt. ] Hav- 
ing the quality of tainting or vitiating. 
Carrying a ſettled habitude unto the corruptive 
originals. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It ſhould be endued with an acid ferment, or 
ſome corruptive quality, for ſo ſpeedy a diſſolution 
of the meat and preparation of the chyle. | 
| Ray on the Creation, 
Corru'PTLESS. adj. from corrupt.] In- 
ſuſceptible of corruption; undecaying. 
All around 
The borders with corruptleſs myrrh are crown'd. 
| Dryden. 
Corru'PTLY. adv. [from corrupt.) 


1. With corruption; with taint 5 with | 


vice; without integrity. 

O that eſtates, degrees, and offices, | 
Were not deriv'd corruptly ! that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer. Shak. 

We have dealt very corruptly againſt thee, and 
have not kept the commandments. Nehemiah, i. 7. 

2. Vitiouſly ; improperly ; contrary to 
purity. 

We have corruptly contracted moſt names, both 
of men and plac :s. Camden's Remains. 


CoR RVC TN ESS. 2. . [from corrupt.] The 
quality of corruption; putreſcence; vice. 


CORSAIR. n. /. [French.] A pirate; 
one who profeſſes to ſcour the ſea, and 
ſeize merchants. 


CorsE. 2. /. corps, French. ] 
1. A body. Not in uſe. 
For he was ſtrong, and of ſo mighty corſe, 
As ever wielded ſpear in warlike hand. Spenſer. 


2. A dead body; a carcaſe: a poetical 
word. 
That from her body, full of filthy fin, 
He reft her hateful head, without remorſe ; 
A ſtream of coal-black blood forth guſhed from 
her corſe. Spenſer. 
Set down the corſe; or, by ſaint Paul, 
I'll make a corſe of him that diſobeys. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
What may this mean ? 
That thou, dead coſe, again in complete ſteel 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Here lay him down, my friends, ; 
Full in my fight, that I may view at leiſure 
The bloody corſe, and count thoſe glorious wounds, 
1 ; Addiſon. 
CO'RSELET. 2. . [corſelet, French. ] A 
light armour for the forepart of the 
body. 


Some ſhirts of maile, ſome coats of plate put on, 


Some don id a cuirace, ſome a corſlet bright. Fairfe | 


4 | 


They laſh, they foin, they paf | 

Their corſlet ir th Pl they flew 
ir corſlets, and their thinneſt pars i, 
But heroes, who oercome or de. 23% 
Have their hearts hung ena) h | 
The ſtrings of which, in battle's he." 5 
Againſt their very corſelets beat, . 
CORTICAL. adj. [corter, bat, , 
Barky ; belonging to the Outer 
belonging to the rind; outward, * 

Their laſt extremities form 2 little gag, 
theſe little glands together make the _ y a 
of the brain), terminating in tuo litie re ct 
; Cheyne's Philsfipbical P 
Co'RTICATED. adj. [from cortices, * 
tin.] Reſembling the bark of x tee, 
This animal is a kind of lizard, a quaz; 
corticated and depilous ; that is, without 
or hair. ; p 
Co'rTICOSE. adj. [ from cort. wie 
is - 0%, Lat! 
Full of bark. Ju, ro 
Corve'rTTo. 2. /. The curvet, * 
You muſt draw the horſe in his 


Juan 
Wool, fa, 


. G Career wi 
his manage, and turn, doing the carvett an; 8 
Ing. Peacham en Dran, 


CORU'SCANT. adj. [coruſes, Lat, 
Glittering by flaſhes ; flaſhing, | 
CoRusCa'TION, 2. J. [coruſeatic, Latin, 
Flaſh ; quick vibration of light, 
We ſee that lightnings and a mich 
are near at hand, yield no ſound, 
. Bacon: Natural! His, 


7 


We may learn that ſulphureous ſteams aba 
in the bowels of the earth, and ferment with z. 
nerals, and ſometimes take fire with a faden 
coruſcaticn and exploſion. Nexoten's Cftii, 

How heat and moiſture mingle in a maks, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 
Why nimble coruſcations ſtrike the eye, 
And bold tornados bluſter in the ſæy. 

. Garth's Di pe. 
Cox YMUBIAT ED. adj, Icerymbui, Latin, 
Garniſhed with branches of berries, 

| | Da, 

CoRYMBI'FEROUS. adj. | from cu 

and fero, Lat.] Bearing fruit or benis 
in bunches. 

Corymbiferous plants are diſtinguiſhed into fuch 
as have a radiate flower, as the ſun-Joner; 2d 
ſuch as have a naked flower, as the hemę- gt. 
mony, and mugwort : to which are 20c:c thc! 
a-kin hereunto, ſuch as ſcabious, teaſel, hits 
and the like, Suit 

CORY D. 1. f. [Latin.] 

Amongſt the ancient botaniſts, it was uſed ber. 
preſs the bunches or cluſters of berrits cf U. 
amongſt modern botaniſts, it is uſed fer a (7s 
pounded diſcous flower, whoſe ſeeds are nt fig. 
pous, or do not fly away in down; ſuch 8 
flowers of daiſies, and common marygoid. . 

Cosc1'NOMANCY, 2. /. [from uo, 2 
ſieve, and {AITEG, divination.] The 25. 
of divination by means of a fieve. - 
very ancient practice, mentioned d 
Theocritus, and ſtill uſed in ſome pi" 
of England, to find out perſons 1 
known. Clan er 

Cos Ec ANT. 2. /. [In geometry. es 
ſecant of an arch, which is the comple- 
ment of another to ninety * ä 


bf Tile 

Co's nERING. 2. J, [Irith.] BO 
* were viſitations and prostate © 

by the lord and his followers among pops p: 
wherein he did eat them (as the Engi d 
is) out of houſe and home. prend 
Co'sier. 2. J. [from coujer, old a, 5: 
to ſew.] A botcher. N 85 


Do you make an alchouſe of m | 


I it, 
af) 6 bal 44+! 
lac\ * * 
27 


cos. 
ak out your cofier catches, without any 


oice? 
a Twelfth Night. 
| Corn. 2. J. [In geometry. ] The right 
fine of an arch, which is the comple- 
f another to ninety degrees. 


that ye {que 


mitigation or 


the power of improving beauty; 


8 rk . coſmeticks than a ſevere temperance 
and purity, modeſty and humility, a gracious 
F t:mper and calmneis of ſpirit z no true beauty 
* without the ſignatures of theſe graces in the very 


ite 
countenance. : | 
Firk, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores, 


With head uncover'd, the coſmetick pow'rs. Pope. 
CO'SMICAL. adj. [n5op®-.] | 
1. Relating to the world. 

2. Riſing or ſetting with the ſun ; not a- 
cronycal. | 


when it ariſeth together with the ſun, or in the 
fame degree of the ecliptick wherein the fun 


abideths 


With the ſun ; not acronycally. 

From the riſing of this ſtar, not coſmically, that 
is, with the ſun, but heliacally, that is, its emer- 
fon from the rays of the ſun, the ancients com- 
puted their canicular days. Broꝛon. 

Cos uo“ cov. . + [ * and vun. ] 
The riſe or birth of the world ; the cre- 
ation, | | 

Como 'cRAPHER, 2. J. Lab ,- and yed- 


the world; diſtinct from geographer, 
who deſcribes the ſituation of particular 
countries, 


of the eaſt and weſtern hemiſphere, that is, the 


Iſlands, conceiving theſe parts the extremeſt ha- 
bitations weſtward, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CosMoGRA'PHICAL, adj, [from co/mogra- 
%.] Relating to the general deſcrip- 
tion of the world. 
ComocraHICALLY. adv. [from co/- 
nograpbical.] In a manner relating to 
the ſcience by which the ſtructure of the 
vans 1s 3 and deſcribed. 
e terrella, or ſpheri g 1— 
eally (et out with 4 of wag ee e 
Brawn's Vulgar Errours, 


COSMO'GRAPHY. ». / ¶ cc. and 
7:48». The ſcience of the general 
tem or affections of the world: diſ- 
tinet from geography, which delivers 
the ſituation and boundaries of parti- 
cclar countries. 

: Here it might ſee the world without travel; it 
$12 2 leſſer ſcheme of the creation, nature con- 
rected, 2 little ceſmography, or map of the uni- 
verle. South, 

Cos uoro LITAN, e's [60,u©- and xo- 

Cos uo POLITE, Airn;.] A citizen of 
tue world; one who is at home in every 
place. | 

Coss fr. 1. % Alamb brought up without 
the dam. 

. e wilt bewail my woeful teen, 

— e eine vond' cgſſet for thy pain, Spenſer. 
5 /. L, Dutch. As this word is 

ound in the remoteſt Teutonick dialects, 


even in the Iſla di . . 
r 1 is not probably 


, 9 
ag | Harris. 
11 . xονẽůuadg.] Having 

E TICK, adj. [ 200 p1T40G» | 
CosM 2 3 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cos u ALL Y. adv, [ from comical. 


Ray on the Creation. 


The cgſrical aſcenſion of a ſtar we term that, 


g.] One who writes a deſcription of 


The ancient coſmograpbers do place the diviſion 


firſt term of longitude, in the Canary or Fortunate | 


| 


the Latin corte; 


, COS 


_— comes from the Latin. ] 
1. The price of any thing. 
2. Sumptuouſneſs ; luxury. 
The city woman bears 
The coſt of princes on unworthy ſhoulders. Shak. 
Let foreign princes, vainly boaſt 
The rude effects of pride and c 
Of vaſter fabricks, to which they 
Contribute nothing but the pay. 
3. Charge; expence. | 
While he found his daughter maintained with- 
out his coſt, he was content to be deaf to any noiſe 
of infamy. | Sidney. 
1 ſhall never hold that man my friend, 
Whoſe tongue ſhall aſk me for one penny coſt, 
To ranſom home revolted Mortimer. Shak. H. IV. 
| Have we eaten at all of the king's c? or hath 
he given us any gift? 2 Samuel, xix. 42. 
And wilt thou, O cruel boaſt ! 
Put poor nature to ſuch ce? 
O ! *twill undo our common mother, 
To be at charge of ſuch another. Craſhazo, 
It is ſtrange to ſee any eccleſiaſtical pile, not 
by. eccleſiaſtical co and influence, riſing above 
ground ; eſpecially in an age in which men's 
mouths are . open againſt- the church, but their 
hands ſhut towards it. South's Sermons. 
He whoſe tale is beſt, and pleaſes moſt, 
Should win his ſupper at our common cat. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Fourteen thouſand pounds are paid by Wood for 
the purchaſe of his patent : what were his other 
viſible cots, I know not; what his latent, is va- 
riouſly conjectured. | Sift. 
4. Loſs ; fine; detriment, 5 
What they had fondly wiſhed, proved after- 
wards to their %s over true. 
Knolles's Hiftzry of the Turks, 
To Cos r. v. 2. pret. c; particip. cot. 
[coufter, Fr.] To be bought for; to be 


had at a price. 
The dagger and poiſon are always in readineſs ; 
but to bring the action to extremity, and then re- 
cover all, will require the art of a writer, and co/ 
him many a pang. - Dryden. 
Co'sTAL. adj. [cofta, Lat. a rib.] Belong- 

ing to the ribs, 
Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilagi- 
nous fiſhes ; many peCtinal, whoſe ribs are recti- 


| bowed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Co'sTARD. 2. J. [from cofer, a head.] 


1. A head. 
Take him ov the cofard with the belt of thy 
ſword. ' Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
2. An apple round and bulky like the head. 
Many country vicars are driven to ſhifts ; and 
if our greedy patrons hold us to ſuch conditions, 
they will make us turn ceſtard mongers, graſiers, 
or ſell ale. Burton on Melancholy, 


COFSTIVE. adj. [conftipatus, Lat. con- 
ſtipé, Fr.] | ; 

1. Bound in the body; having the ex- 
cretions obſtructed. 

When the paſſage of the gall becomes obſtructed, 
the body grows coſtive, and the excrements of the 
belly white. Brawn. 

While faſter than his ceſftive brain indites, 
Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes; 

His caſe appears to me like heneſt Teague's, 
| When he was run away with by his legs. Prior. 
2. Cloſe ; unpermeable. 

Clay in dry ſeaſons is ceſtive, hawlening with the 
ſun and wind, till unlocked by induſtry, ſo as to 
admit of the air and heavenly influences. 

Mertimer's Huſbandry, 
Co'sTIVENESS. . / [from coftive.] The 
ſtate of the body in which excretion is 


obſtructed. 
Coftivereſs diſperſes malign putrid fumes out of 


though it is not unlikely that the French | 


Waller. | 


lineal; and many cal, which have their ribs em- 


the guts and meſentery into all parts of the body, | 


.E OT 


occaſioning head-aches, fevers, loſs of appetite, and 
difturbance of concoRions Harvey. 
Ceſtiveneſs has ill effects, and is hard to be dealt 
with by phyſick ; purging medicines rather increaſ- 
ing than removing the evil. Locke on Education. 
Co'sTLINESS. 2. /. [from coftly.] Sump- 
| tuouſneſs ; expenſiveneſs. 
N Though not with curious clings, yet with 
| cleanly ſufficiency, it entertained me. Sidney. 
Nor have the frugaller ſons of fortune any reaſon 
to object the coſtlineſs; ſince they frequently pay 
dearer for leſs advantageous pleaſures. 
f | | Glanville's Scepfite 
Co'sTLY.' adj. [from coft.] Sumptuous ; 
expenſive; of a high price. 
Coty thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſt in fancy; rich, not gaudy z 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Leave for a while thy cy country- ſeat; 
And, to be great indeed, forget 
The nauſeous pleaſures of the great, ' Dryden, 
The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the 
moſt coſtly piece of work on the earth, when com- 
pleted, Addiſon. 
He is here ſpeaking of Paradiſe, which he re- 
preſents as a moſt charming and delightful. place; 
abounding with things not only uſeful and con- 
venient, but even the mot rare and valuable, the 
molt coy and defirable. Woodwward's Nat. Hiſt, 


Co's MARY. 2. / [coftns, Lat.] An herb. 
Co'sTREL. 2. . [{uppoſed to be derived 
from cofter.] A bottle. Skinner, 


Cor. ) At the end of the names of places, 
Cork. & come generally from the Saxon 
CoarT. J cox, a cottage. Gibſon. 


COT. 2. / [cor, Sax. cwt, Welſh.] A 
ſmall houſe ; a cottage ; a hut; a mean 
habitation. | 

What that uſage meant, 

Which in her cot the daily practiſed. Fairy Queen. 

Beſides, his cot, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 

Are now on ſale; and at our ſheep cot now, 

By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing 

That you will feed on. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

Hezekiah made himſelf ftalls for all manner of 

beaits, and cots for flocks. 2 Chronicles, xxxil. 28. 

A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies ; 

The crotchets of their cot in columns riſe ; 

The pavement, poliſh'd marble they behold 3 

The gates with ſculpture grac'd, the ſpires and 

tiles of gold. Dryd. Baucis and Phileman. 
As Jove vouchſaf d on Ida's top, 'tis ſaid, 

At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed. Fenton. 
Cor. ». J. An abridgment of cotguean. 
CoTA'NGENT. 2. J. [In geometry.] The 

tangent of an arch which 1s the com- 

plement of another to ninety degrees. 
Harris, 

To Core. v. a. This word, which I have 
found only in Chapman, ſeems to ſig- 
nify. the ſame as To leave behind, -Ta 
overpaſs. 

Words her worth had prov'd with deeds, 

Had more ground been allow'd the race, and cored 

far his ſteeds. Chapman's Iliads. 

Corr MPORARY. adj. [con and tempusy 
Latin.] Living at the ſame time; coe- 
taneous ; contemporary. : 

What would not, to a rational man, cotempo= 
rary with the firſt voucher, have appeared probable, 
is now uſed as certain, becauſe ſeveral have fince, 
from him, ſaid it one after another. Loc ke. 

Co'rLanD. x. . [cot and land.] Land 
appendant to a cottage. 

Cor EAN. 2. /. [probably from co- 
guin, French.] A man who buſies him- 
ſelf with women's affairs. 

Look to the bak d meats, good Angelica; 

Spare nat far coſt, —— 
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— Go, go, you cotqueary go; 4 
Get you to ved, Shakeſpeare's Remes and Juliet. 
A ſfateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a 
cot ueasm ; each of the ſexes ſhould keep withih its 
bounds. Addijen. 

You have given us a lively picture of huſbands 
hen-pecked ; but you have never touched upon one 
of the quite different character, 
the name of cetgucan. diſen. 

Co“ T TAGE. 2. /. [from cot.] A hut; a 
mean habitation; a cot; a little houſe. 

The ſea coaſt ſhall be dweilings and cettages for 
ſhepherds, and folds for flocks. Zepb. it. 6. 

They were right glad to take ſome corner of a 
poor corrage, and there to ſerve God upon their 
knees. Hogher. 

The felf-ſame ſun that ſhines upon his court, 
Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 
Looks on both alike. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes 
nurſe their children, look to the affairs of the 
hout-, viſit poor cottages, and relieve their nec-1- 
ſities. Taylor's Holy Living. 

It js difficult for a peaſant, bred up in the 
obſcurities of a coteage, to fancy in his mind th. 
ſplend rs of a court. South, 

Beneath our humble ccttape let us haſty, 

And here, unenvied, rural daintics Taſte. 
- Pepe's Odyſſey. 
Co'r TaGER, . {from cottage.) 
1. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 
Let us from our farms 
Call forth cur cottager: to arms. Soi ft. 

The moſt ignorant Iriſh cstrager will not fell his 

cow for a groat. Sæoiſt's Addreſs te Parliament. 

2. A cottager, in law, 1s one that lives on 
the common, without paying rent, and 
without any land of his own. 

The huſbandmen and plowmen be hut as their 
work-fulks and labourers; or elſe mere cctrarers, 
which are but nouied beggars. Bacor's Herry VI, 

The yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition 
between geatiemen and cettagers. 

Baccn's Henry VII. 


Co'TT1ER. 7. /. {from cot.] One who in- 
habits a cot. $092 7; Dig. 

COTTON, . /. named, according to 
Slinner, from the down that adheres to 
the mala cotonca, or puinuce, called by the 
Italians cozogn! ; whence corftone, Ital. 
cotten, French. ] 


1. The down of the cotton-tree. 

The pin cught to be as thick as a rowling-pin, 
and covered with cetten, that its hardneſs may nat 
be oftenſive. Fijeman. 

2. Cloth made of cotton, 
Cor rox. 2. /. A plant. 

The ſpecies are, 1. Shrubby ceften. 2. The moſt 
excellent American cotten, with a greenith ſeed. 
3. Annual ſhrubby cee, of the ifland of Provi- 

ence. 4. The tree cotten. 5. Tree cotton, with 
a yellow flower. The firſt ſort is cuitiveted plen- 
üfally in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, 
and at Naples; 23 alſo between Jeruſalem and 
Damaſcus, from whence the cron is brought an- 
nnaliy into theſe northern par.s of Enroe, Th. 
ect:gn is the wool which inches or wrors up th 
ſezis, and is contained in a kind of bieun huſk. 
o ſerd-veiſel, growing upon zus ſhrub, It is from 


this fort that the vat quantities of cot74 are taken. 


which ſurniſh our parts of the wild. The ſecong 
and third forts are annua! : theſe are cultivates 
in the Weſt Tadies in great plenty. But the 
fourth and fifth ſorts grow in Ezypt: theſe abide 
many years, and often arrive to be trees of greit 
magnitude. Miller. 

To Cor TON, v. 2. 

1. To riſe with a knap. 

2. To cement; to unite with: a cant 
word. 

A quarrel will end in one of cu being turned 


and who goes by 


4 


a 


— 


] 


oft, in which caſe it will not be eaſy to cotton with 
another. Swift. 
To COUCH. v. 1. [coucher, French. ] 
1. To lie down on a place of repoſe. | 
If I court more women, you *ll couch with more 
men. 
Doth not the gentleman 
Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed, 
As ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon? Shakeſpeare. 
When love's fair goddeſs 
' Cruct'd with her huſband in his golden bed. 
| Dryden's Hneid. 
2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaſt 
to relt. 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his 
wrongs, 5 | 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and loll'd their 
fawuing tongues. Dryden's Virgil. 
Theſe, when death 
Comes like a ruſting lion, couch like ſpaniels, 
With loiling tongues, and tremble at the paw. 
: Dryden. 
3. To lie down in ſecret, or in ambuſh. 
We 'l conch i' the caſtle-ditch, till we ſee the 
light of our fairies. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
'The earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and was 
paſſed over for dead, until a horſe was brought for 
his eicape, Hayward. 
4. To lie in a bed, or ſtratum. 
Bleiſſed of the Lord be his land, for the dew, and 
for tlie deep taat coucheth beneath. Deut. xxxlli. 13. 


5. To ſtoop, or bend down; to lower in 


fear, in pain, in reſpect. 

Theſe c:uchings, and theſe lowly curteſies, 

Might. ſtir the blood of ordinary men. 
Shakeſpeare's Fulins Ceſar. 

IF1char is a ſtrong aſs couching down between 

d burdens. Geneſis, xlix. 14. 
To Cobcn. wv. a. 
1. To repoſe; to lay on a place of repoſe. 

Where unbruis'd youth, with unſtuff'd brain, 
Doth ceuch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. 

g Stakeſpeares 
2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or 
ſtratum. 

It the weather be warm, we immediately couch 
malt about a foot thick; but if a horte: ſeaſon 
require it, we ipread it on the floor much thinner, 

x Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

The ſea and the land make one globe; and the 
waters cue themſelves, as cloſe as may be, to the 
centre of this globe, in a ſpherical convexity. 

Burnet's Theory of the Farth. 
3- To bed; to hide in another. body. 

It js at this day in uſe at Gaza, to couch pot- 
ſherds, or veſiels of earth, in their walls, to gather 
the wind from the top, and to pais it down in 
ſ>outs into rooms. Bacon's Natural! Hiftcry. 

4. To involve; to include; to compriſe. 

But who will call thoſe noble, who deface, 

By mcaner acts, the glories of their race 
Whoſe only title to their fathers fame 
» Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name? 
Dryden's Juvcnal. 

That great argument for a future ſtate, which 
St, Paul hath cached in the words 1 have read t 
you. Aitterbury's Sermens. 

5. To include ſecretly ; to hide: with un- 
der. 


The foundat'on of all parables, is ſome analogy 
or ſimilitude between the topical or alluſive part of 
the parable, and the thing couched under it, and 
intended by it. South. 
There is all this, and more, that lies natura ly 
couched under *:is allegory. L* Eftrarge. 
The true notion of the irſtitution being loſt, the 
tradition of the deluge, which was couched under 
it, was thereupon at length ſuſpended and loft. 
| Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
6, To lay cloſe to another. 

And over ali with brazen ſcales was arm'd, 
Like plated coat of Reel, fo couchcd near, 
That nought might piei ce. 


Se nſer. 


Shakeſpeare. 


| 


4 


coy 


7. To fix the ſpear 


ENA 
poſture of attack. co __ 


in the 55 
. ret, in the conventurn: 


The knight 'gan fairl f ( 
arly couch hi contra 
And fiercely ran at him with * , 1 makes 
Before each Spenſer * 1 5 
1 b each v a als his d. 
| Prick forth the aery knights, and 3 their —_— Engli 
Till thickeſt legions cloſe, - Milton's Pa Pert, Whoſe ready 
1. a. . The former wavd in u * And make a 
His flaming ſword ; ZEneas couch” his ſpear 
8. To d | Dryden; Bri! m_ * 
. To depreſs the condenſeq eye. b hel: 
humour or film that overſpreadz te they Willy Of 
pupil of the eye. This is Improper An agre 
called couching the eye, for couching . 2 ompact. 
cataract : with equal impropriety the 147 vendr 
ſometimes ſpeak of couching the patiey: exnfiger it, 
Some artiſt, whoſe nice hane mercies on 
Couches the cataracts, and clears his ſight, of condieion 


And all at once a flood of glorious ligh: 
Comes ruſhing on his eyes, 

Whether the catara& be waſted by 
rated from its veſlels, I have never k 
tively, by diſſecting one that had been 


„A uriti 
4 
agree mel 

| (hall o 

let there be 


: Dar, 
being lep2. 
non poli. 
Coucbec, 

Stars, 

Couch. ». /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſeat of repoſe, on which it is comme: 
to lie down dreſſed. \ 
So Satan fell; and ſtraight a fiery globe 

Of angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 

From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore, Jt bad 

As on a floating cuch, through the blithe air, 

| | Milton's Paradise Regaired, 

To loll on couches rich with citron ſteds, 


| 0; Co'vex 
1. To barg 
His lord 
which if at 
free j depa 


of peace 01 


And lay their guilty limbs in 'T+rian bes, By wor 
Dryden's Virgil Geirgichs . minds; d. 

O ye immortal pow'rs, that guard the ju, | 
Watch round his couch, and ſoſten his pole! Jupiter 
Adden Cit hot or co 
2. A bed; a place of repoſe. lea nt ty 
Ler not the royal bed of Denmark be 2. To 2 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. terms: 
Shake peare's Ham, or che 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans dea: They 

Tended the fick, buticit from cache. ber. 
Mit. n: Para? Ls 

This gentle kaight, inſpir'd by Joe Me. Fr ex'r; 
Forſook his early couch at cariy day. Dr; 4s ie. But, ah 


Forgot t. 
— 


3. A layer, or ſtratum. . 
This heap is called by maltſters a cu, e, 


cf raw malt. Mortimer Ha foarvye Cove N A 
Co ucHANT. adj, [conchant, French.) party 
Lying down ; ſquatting. | bargat 
If a lion were the coat of adah, yet were it a0: been | 
probably -a lion rampant, but ratizer echt it * 8 
dormant. ä Erin wn l 
As a tiger, who by chance hath ip) d privileg 
In ſome purlieu, two gentle fauns at play, | Cove x 
Straight couches cloſe z then rifing, Changes * Gre 
His couchant watch. Mitin's P rage - intro: 
B. ; ntroc 
CO'UCHEE. n. J. French. ] Beru; The 
. . . . L 
the time of viſiting late at nig. of a 
None of her ſylvan ſubjects made thei 8 0 taking 
Levees and couchces paſs'd without reiv.b Deyi . 
. 1 2 7 
Co ucRER. . /. [from couch.] Ie tat Oven 
couches or depreſſes cataracts. 7 lent ; 
Co'UcHFELLOW, 2. ,. [couch and fel. n 
Bedfellow ; companion. _ IRE <p 
J have grated upon my go 1 
reprieves for you, and your ne ” 2 9 CO 
elie you had looked through the S. 3 1. To 
miny of baboons. N I a 
in, 
Co'ucucRrass. 2. . A weed. | 
- & vear, inſer bl, Ter: ] he 
The conchgrafs, for the _ year, __ 2 
{ in ſandy grounds apt to grit e all al 
moſt plants in 78 Mortimer 5 Lug; | 
| Sea v 
COVE. n. J | 
1. A ſmall creek or bay. In Do 


ins A ſhelter ; a Cover. 


COVENANT. 


CO 
COVENANT. ”. I [corotnant; French; 


um, Latin.) 
A contract; 4 Ripon. 5 
. He makes 4 covenant never to deſtroy 
The earth again by flood; nor let the ſea ; 
aſs his bounds. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
or Engliſh make the ocean their abode, | 
Whoſe ready fails with oy wind Ya os 
"ant with th' inconſtant ſky. © 
. vo Waller. 
n live as if they had made a covenant 
fathers, friends, ſay what 
them. 
L' Eftrange. 
„ An agreement on certain terms; a 
om act. 
. e is A mutual compact, 25 We now 
exnfider it, betwixt God and man; conſiſting of 
merces, on God's part, made over to man; and 
IE A 8 x 
of condicions, on man's parts required by God. 
Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
„A writing containing the terms of 
zcreement. ; : 
7 hall but lend my diamond till your return; 
let there be covenants drawn between us. 
> Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
9% Co'vexanT. v. #. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bargsin ; to ſtipulate. | 
His lord uteg comm only fo to covenant with him, 
which if at any time the tenant difliked, he might 
freey depart at his pleaſures 


convent 


Came me * 
with hell: let divines, k i 
er will, they ſtop their ears againſt 


It had been coverantrd between him and the 
Kine f England that neither of them ſhould treat 
of deace or truce with the Fe ch king. 

"ts Hayward on Edward VI. 
hy worts men come to know one another's 
minus; by theie they coverant and confederate. 

Sgath. 

Jupiter coveranted with him, that it ſhould be 
hot or cold. wet. or dry, calm or windy, as the 
ten nt ſhou!d direct. Aras ge. 

2. To agree with another on certain 
terms: with yr before either the price 
or ine thing purchaſed, 


They cocianted with him for thirty pieces of 


Plver. Matthew. 
Portug to a heap of ſand, 
For ery E ain, tt: Nie a year demand; 
' nnmtdrul of the effect of time, 
Forgot tu c for youth and prime. : 
| Carth's Cid, 
CorznaxTE't. 2. / [from covenant.} A 


UL 


party to a covenant ; a ſtipulator; a | 


bargainer, 
N * : 5 2 7 
9.1 0: them were reſpective rites of their ad- 
min into the ſeveral covenants, and the cee 
nantes become 
privilegas 


1 
GK 2820 
— 


One who takes a covenant. 
Introduced in the civil wars. 
The CoUVENA?THERS Vail have no more aſſurance 
of mutual aſſiance each from other, after the 
taking of the covenant, then they had before. 


A word 


lent; colluſive; trickiſh. 
| En ih lone means deviſe i for the reſtraint of 
dete ch nate and ewenous leaſes of lands, holden 
12. C212t, or 9 reds og thouſands of years. 
. Bacon's Office of Alienation 
, "77> . d * ; 
70 a VER. v. a. [ couvrir, French.] 
1. Lo everipread any thing with ſome- 
ting elſe, 
5, he ares are cloathed with flocks, the valleys 
619 WE cgv.red Over with corn. Pjulm Ixv. 1 3. 
5 Sea cœver'd lea, 
Sea without ſtore, | 
1 ee flam'ng mount appear'd 
u m d with a camp of fire. Milton. 


Sponſer”s State of Ireland, 


tnereby entitled to the reſpective 
Ayliſfe's Perirgen. | 
* * ef 
Con ENA NTER, N. 1. from covenant. | 
. 


: Oxford Reaſons againſ} the Covenant. | 
Covzxovs, adj, [from covin,] Fraudu- | 


Milton. 


c o 


ſerve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


2. To conceal under ſomething laid over. 


5 Nor he their outward only with the ſkins 
Of beaſts, but inward nakedneſs, much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteouſneſs 
_ Arraying, cover d from his father's fight. Milton. 
| | Cover me, ye pines | 
Ye cedars with innumerable boughs 
Hide me, that I may never ſee them more. Milt. 
In life's cool vale let my low ſcene be laid, 
Cover me, gods, with Tempe's thickeſt ſhade, 


— 


Cowley, 
'Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 
And cover my retreat from human race. 
; | Dryden's Virgil, 


3. To hide by ſuperficial appearances. 

4. To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raillery and wit ferve only to cover nonſenſe 

' With ſhame, when reaſon has firſt proved it to be 

mere. nonſenſe. Watts. 

5. To conceal from notice or puniſhment. 

| Charity ſhall cover the multitude of fins. 

5 | 1 Peter, iv. 8. 

Thou may'f repent, 

with many deeds weil done 
Dilten, 


0m * 


And one bad act 

May'ft cer. 3 

6. To ſhelter; to protect. 

N Qis calm and blameleſs life 

Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs abound, 

And the oft wings of peace cover him round. 
3 Cooley. 


— 


7. To incubate; to brood on. 
Natural hiſtorians obferve, that only the male 
birds have voices; that their ſongs begin 1 little 
before breeding time, and end a little after; that, 
whilſt the hen is cchering her eggs, the male 
generally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouging 
bough within her hearing, and by that means 
amuſes and diverts her with his ſ-ngs during the 
whole time of her ſitting. Addiſon's Shectator. 
8. To copulate with a female. 


9. To wear the hat, or garment of the 
head, as a mark of ſuperiority or inde- 
endence. 

That king had conferred the honour of gran dee 
upon him, which was cf no other advantage or 
ſigtincat'on to him, than to be covered in the 
pre ſence of that Kings Dryaen. 

Cover. . / from the verb.] 
1. Any thing that is laid over another. 
The ſecungine 


to the Darts. : Lats 
Tre fountain could be ſtrengtiencd no other 
way then by making a ſtrong cver or arch over 
them. | Burnet's Theery. 
Eb 5: Oreſtes' bulky rage, 
Unſatieſied with margins clofely writ, 
Fears o'er the covers, and not find. d yet. 
Dryden's Tuvenc!. 
With your hand, or any other ccver, you ſtop 
the veſlel fo as wholly to exclude the air. 
Ray on the Creation, 
2. A concealment a ſcreen; a veil; a 
ſaperkcial appearance, under which 
ſomething is hidden. 
The truth and reaſon of things may be artifi- 
cially and eſfectuuly infinuated, under the cover 
| either of a real fact or cf a iuppoſed one. L'EAr. 
As the ipleen has 2:cat inconveniencies, fo the 
pretence of it is a handſome cover for imperfec- 
| tions. Coliicten the Spleens 
3. Shelter; defence from weather, 
| In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge 
whilt his army was under cover, they might be 
forced to retire, Clarendon. 


CoveR-SHAME. #. /. [cover and ſhamie.] 
Some appearance uſed to conceal in- 


* 


in the field, which grew now to be very cold, 


00 to thy fellows, bid them ever the table, | 


© * * N 7 ö 
i2 but a general, car, not Ginpes 

. Q . » ** . 
according to the parts; the ſkin is thaped according 


— 


— 9 FA 


* 


* 


CO V 


Does he put on holy garments for a cover-Hane 
of lewdneſs ? Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
Co'verinG. . , [from cover.] Dreſs; 
veſture; any thing ſpread over another. 
The women took and ſpread a covering over the 
well's mouth. | 2 Sam. XVite 19. 
Bring ſome covering for this naked ſoul, 
Whom I'll intreat to lead me. Shak. King Lear, 
Through her fleſh methinks is ſeen 
The brighter ſoul that dwells within 
Our eyes the ſubtle covering paſs, = 
And ſee the lily through its glaſs. Coꝛvley. 
Then from the floor he rais'd a royal bed, 
With cov'rjges of Sidonian purple ſpread. 
4 Dryden's Fables, 
Sometimes Providence caſts things ſo, that truth 
and intereſt lie the ſame way; and when it 1s wrap. 
up in this covering, men can be conteat to follow 
it. rh South. 
Co'veRLET. 2. ſ. [counrelia, French. 
The outermoſt of the bedclothes ; that 


under which all the reſt are concealed. 
Lay her in lilies and in violets, 

And niken cartains over her diſplay, 

And odour'd ſheets, and arras coveriets. Spenſer. 

This done, the hott produc'd the genial bed, 
Wick with no coſtly coverlce they ſpread. 

Dryden's Fables. 

I was, for want of a houſe and bed, forced to lie 
on the ground, wrapt up in my coverlet. SWifte 
Co'verr. ./. {from cover ; couverf, Fr.] 
1. A ſhelter; a defence, 

Let mine outcaſts dwell with thee, Moab ; be 
thou a covert to them from the face of the ipoiters 

| Jaiab, xvi. 4. 
There ſhall be a tabernacle for a ſhadow in the 
day-time from the heat, and for a place of refuge, 

and for a covert from ſtorm and rain. Jſaiab, iv. ö. 

They are by ſudden alarm, or watch-word, to 
be called out to their military motions, under kV 
or covert, according to the ſeaſon, as was the 

Roman wont. Milton en Education. 

It was the hour of night, when thus the Sun 

Cummun'd in fitent walk, then laid him down 

Under the hoſpitable covert nigh 

Of trees thick inter woven. Millon. 

Now have a care your carnations catch not too 
much wet, therefore retire them to covert. 
jr Evelyn's Kalendar. 
2. A thicket, or hiding place. : 
Tow'rds him 1 made; but he was *ware of me; 
And ſtole into the cowert of the wood. 
eas eam s Remeo and Juliet. 
I {hall be your faithful guide, ks 
Through this gloomy covert wide. Milton 
Ince to the reverts; and the contcious groves, 
The ſcenes of his pait triumphs and his loves. 
Denbam. 
Deep into ſ ame thick covert would 1 run, | 

Impenetrable to the ſtars or ſun. 

DryJen's State of Innscence. 
The deer is lodg'd ; I've track'd her to ber co- 
Vert: 

Pe ſure ye mind the word; and when I give it, 

Ruth in at once, and ſeize upon your prey. 

. Atdiſon's Cato. 
Co'verrT. adj. convert, French. ] 

Sheltered; not open; not expoſed. 

You are, ct either ſide the green, to plant a 
c:vert alley, upon carpenter's work, about twelve 
foot in height, oy which you may go in ſhade into 
the garden. 3 Baca. 

Ihe tox is a beaſt alſo very prejudicial to the 
huf.arvdman, cſyecialy in places that are near 
fore -Wonds and court places. Meortim. Huſbandry. 

Together let us beat this amnie field, 
Try hat the open, what the cover? yields 
P:pe's Ease. 
2. Secret.; hidden; private; inſidious, 
And let us preiently g fit in council, 
How covert matters may be buſt diſzlos'd, 
And open perils ſure anſwered. | 
Sbat cares Fultus Cæſar. 
By 
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By what beſt way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, 
We now debate. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Co'verr. adj. [ couvert, French.] The 
ſtate of a woman ſheltered by marriage 
under her huſband; as covert baron, 


feme covert. 
Inſtead of her being under covert baron, to be 
vnder covert feme myſelf! to have my body diſ- 
abled, and my head fortified ! D-yd. Spaniſh Friar, 
CoverT-way. mn. J. [from covert and 
bay.] 

It is, in fortification, 4 ſpace of ground level 
with the field, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathom broad, ranging quite round the half 
moons, or other works toward the country, One 
of the greateſt difficulties in a ſiege is to make a 
lodgment on the covert-wway, becauſe uſually the 
beſieged palliſade it along the middle, and under- 
mine it on ail ſides. It is ſometimes called the cor- 
ridor, and ſometimes the counterſcarp, becauſe it 
is on the edge of the ſcarp. Harris. 

Co'verTLY. adv. [from covert.] Se- 
cretlv ; cloſely ; in private; with pri- 
vacy. 5 

Vet ſtill Aragnol (fo his foe was hight) 

Lay lurking, covertly him to ſurpriſe. | 
. Spenſer's Muiopotmos. 

How can'it thou croſs this marriage? 
Not honeſtly, my lord; but ſo covertly, that 
no diizoneſty ſhall appear in me. 

; Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 

Amongſt the poets, Perſius covertly ſtrikes at 
Nero; ſome of whoſe verſes he recites with ſcorn 
and indignation. Dryden. 

Co'verTNess. 1. /; [from covert.] Se- 
crecy; privacy. Dia. 

Co'verTuRE. . /. [from covert.) 

1. Shelter; defence; not expoſure. 

It may be it is rather the ſhade, or other cover- 

ture, that they take liking in, than the virtue of 

the herb. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

He ſaw their ſhame, that ſought 
Vain covertures. | Milten's Paradiſe Loſt. 

The winds being ſo fierce, and ſo ſevere, as 
not to ſuffer any thing to thrive beyond the hel ght 
ef a ſhrub, in thoſe iſlands, unleſs protected by 
walls, or other like coverture, Woodavard. 

2. [In law.] The eſtate and condition 
of a married woman, who, by the laws 


of our realm, is in poteſtate wiri, and | 


therefore diſabled to contract with any, 
to the prejudice of herſelf or her huſ- 
band, without his allowance or confir- 


mation. | Carell, 

The infancy of king Edward VI. and the c5- 
werture of queen Mary, did, in fact, diſable them 
to accompliſh the conqueſt of Ireland. 

- Davies on Treland, 
To COVET. v. a. [ convoiter, French. ] 
1. To deſire inordinately ; to deſire beyond 
due bounds. 
If it be a fin to covet honour, | 
1 am the moſt offending man alive. Shak. Hen. V. 
I am yet 
Unknown to woman; never was forſworn ; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own ; 
At no time broke my faith. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

O father! can it be, that ſouls ſublime 

Return to vifit our terreſtrial clime ? 
And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death, 
Can co lazy limbs and mortal breath? 
Dryaen's Enid. 
2. To defire earneſtly. 

All things coveting as much as may be to be 
like unto God in being ever; that which cannot 
hereunto attain perſonally, doth ſeek to continue 
itſelf another way, by offspring and propagation, 

Hooker. 

But cove: earneſtly the beſt gifts, 1 Cor, xii. 31. 


cou 
To Co'ver, v.. To have a ſtrong deſire. 


The love of money is the root of all evil, which 


the faith, 
Co'veTABLE. adj. [from cowvet.] To be 
wiſhed for; to be coveted, Dick. 
Co'veTiIsE. . . [convoitiſe, French. ] 
Avarice; covetouſneſs of money. Not 
in uſe. 
Moſt wretched wight, whom nothing might 


ſuffi ce, 
Whoſe greedy luſt did lack in greateſt ſtore; 


Co'veTous. adj. [conwoiteux, French.] 


1. Inordinately defirous ; eager. - 
While cumber'd with my dropping cloaths I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th' unhoſpitable coaſt. 
| Dryden's Eneid. 
2. Inordinately eager of money; avari- 
cious. | 
An heart they have exerciſed with covetous prac- 
"tices. 2 Peter, ii. 14. 
What he cannot help in his nature, you muſt 
not account a vice in him: you muſt in no ways 
ſay he is covetous, . Shakeſpeare. 
Let never fo much probability hang on one ſide 
of a covetous man's reaſoning, and money on the 
other, it is eaſy to foreſee which will outweigh. 
| | Locke. 
3. Deſirous ; eager: in a good ſenſe. 
Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom and fair virtue, 
Than this fair ſoul ſhall be. Shakeſp. Henry VIIT. 
He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is 
not his own, at the perfection or excellency of his 
neighbour, is not coveteus of the virtue, but of its 
feward and reputation; and then his intentions are 
polluted, 


Co'veETOUSLY. adv. [from covetous.] A- 
variciouſly ; eagerly. | 
he care not for 't, he will ſupply us eaſily if 

he covetoufly reſerve it, how ſhall 's get it? 


Co'VveTOuSNESS. 7. , [from covetous.] 
1. Avarice ; inordinate deſire of money; 
eagerneſs of gain. 

He that takes pains to ſerve the ends of covetonſ- 
neſs, or miniſters to another's luſt, or keeps a ſhop 
of impurities or intemperance, is idle in the worſt 
ſenſe. . 

Covetouſneſs debaſeth a man's ſpirit, and ſinks it 
into the earth. | 

2. Eagerneſs ; deſire: in a neutral ſenſe. 

When workmen ftrive to do better than well, 

They do confound their {kill in covetouſneſs. 


Co'ver. . . [couvte, French.] 

1. A hatch; an old bird with her young 
Ones. 

2. A number of birds together. 

A flight of waſps and cowey of partridges went 
to a farmer, and begged a ſup of him to quench 
their thirſt, 

A covey of partridges ſpringing in our front, put 
our infantry in diſorder. 

There would be no walking in a ſhady wood, 

without ſpringing a covey of toaſts. 


COUGH. . [4uch, Dutch.] A convul- 
ſion of the lungs, vellicated by ſome 
ſharp ſeroſity. It is pronounced ce. 

In conſumptions of the lungs, when nature can- 
not expel the cough, men fall into fluxes of the 
belly, and then they die. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

For his dear ſake long reſtleſs nights you bore, 
While rattling coughs his heaving veſſels tore. 


To Couch. v. 2. [ tuchen, Dutch.) 


while ſome coveted after, they have erred from | 
Rn 1 Tim. vi. 


Whoſe need had end, but no end covetiſe. Fairy , 


| 


have the lungs conyulſed ; to make 1 
| 


noiſe in endeavouring to evacuste 
peccant matter from the lungs ür 
| Thou didſt drink ® 

The ftale of horſes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beaſts would ceuph at, 

Shakeſpeare's Ant ho 
: Thou haſt quarrelled with 3 4b ge anc 
in the ſtreet, becauſe he hath wakene dae by 
chat hath lain aſleep in the fun, ) & 

Spa car 's N. „ 7 

The firſt problem me wi 3 2 
cough, but not an ox or cow; wheres: the 8 . 
is often obſerved. 975 
If any humour be diſch ged upon the xn 
they have a faculty of caſting it Sn Wee e 


Ray en tie C. 
. e Ureaty, 
I cough like Horace, ahd tho' lean, am thare ? 


The body 


Fecher of Ki! 
| To carry ind 


gUNCIL-F 
hard. ] 
matters 0 


To- morrou 
| He be conver 


Pope's Egg When th! 

ToCovcn. v. a. To eject by a cough, : brard, eps 
expectorate. 0 Bond P 

If the matter be to be diſcharged by erden aft viele 
tion, it muſt firſt paſs into the fr os e 
lungs; then into the aſpera arteria, or weilt; For w. ſdo 
and from thence be coughed up, and ſpit gy: 4, COUNSE] 
the mouth. tſemar's Hire Fo b 
Co'uGHER. 2. . from cough,] One thi , AGVICE 3 
coughs | | Lene 

- guns. a Dig. that 2 friend 
Co'vin, 1. J. A deceitful agreement ſelf, as ther 
Covine. between two or more, to tt; of a flattere 
hurt of another. Coul T e 
Co'vinc. 2. / [from cove.] A term in PO 
building, uſed of houſes that project orer Whereon ! 


the ground-plot, and the turned pro. 
jecture arched with timber, lathed and 


Thy counſel 
2, Conſult: 


_ plaſtered. Harri, I hold as 
CovLD. [the imperfect preterite of ©, Ak you 
See Can.] Was able to; had poyer to, 3. Deliber 
g gs e And if I have done well, and as is fitting the ences. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | gory, it is that which I defired ; but if fen, They al 
and meanly, it is that which I cod attain unto, that firſt c 
; 2 Mac. Ar. 38. lowed, and 
What if he did not all the ill he cud? Fn Praden' 
Am I oblig'd by that t' aſſiſt his rapines, O how 
Shakeſpeare, | And to maintain his murders? 2 underſtand 
Dryden's Spaniſo Fin. | 
Co'uLTER. n. . [culter, Latin.f The There ! 
ſharp iron of the plough, which cuts the etwrſe!, ag? 
earth perpendicular to the ſhare, . Secrecy 
The Ifraelites went down to ſharpen every man ſulting, 
his ſhare, and his coulter, and his 85 _ his mate The pla 
, 11 tock. I Samuel, xl. 20, 
Taylor's Holy Living Literature is the grindſtone to ſharpen the c. 6, Scheme 
Tillotſon. ters, to whet their natural faculties, "SHEA 
Hammond on Furdarenta.t thoughts « 
The plough for {tiff clays is long and broad; and f 
the cculter long, and very little — with 2 0 God 
>. Sag very large wing. | Mert. wala 
Tasse. King Job | COUNCIL. . f. [concilium, Latin.) m_ 
1. An aſſembly of perſons met together in 7. Thoſe 
conſultation. | | ſellors. 
The chief prieſts, and all the ce, ſought falſe uſual in 
witneſs. Matthew, xxvi. 59. 1 
The Stygian council thus diffolv'd; and forth ings fer 
In order came the grand infernal peers. Mile. For th 
L' Eftrange. In hiſtories compoſed by politicians, they 7 Gs 
for drawing up a perpetual icheme of Cauies 5% Aer 
Addiſon's Freebolder. events, and preſerving a conſtant correſpenctce une! cyr 
between the camp and the e- e 2 What! 
: % Spifettrs 7, CY 
3 ; ; a 5 Ic Co“ v: 
Addifen's Guardians 2. Act of publick deliberation. K 
The ſceptew'd heralds call 5 gl 
To council in the city gates: anon , W 755 
Grey- headed men and grave, with warriors oh , vals 
Aſſemble, and harangues are heard, Miller. | 
3. An aſſembly of divines to deliberate Bly an 
upon religion. 
wn ne all their religion from the. fathers There 
of the Chriſtian church, or from their _ a2d more 
Smith. councils. * 1 od him that 
To | 4. Perſons called together to be conlulte far 
ortune 


on any occaſion, or to give advice. ., 


c Oo U 
aſſembled, are more properly 


They being thus 


to the king, the great council of the king- 
1 can þ 
dom, d 


ie his majeſty in thoſe things of 
mn 3 which concern both the king 

weight an An 

and people, than à court. 


Bacen's Adv. to Villiers. 
body of privy counſellors, 
| The oe od els knowledge 
council, you made bold 
ders the great ſeal. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


board.) Council-table ; table where 


matters of ate are deliberated. 
He hath neee : 
morning to the council-boar, | 
arte? : Shakeſpcare's Henry VIII. 
When hip-money was tranſacted at the council- 
4-:r4, they looked upon It as a work of that power 
they were obliged to truſt, Clarendon, 
And Pallas, if the broke the laws, 
Maſt yield her foe the ſtronger cauſe z 
A fame to one ſo much ador'd : 
For wiſdom at Jove's council-boards Swift, 


COUNSEL. 2. / [confilium, Latin. 
| Advice ; direction. 


Fither of King or 
To carry into Flan 


tat 2 friend giveth, and that a man giveth him- 
laß as there is between the counſel of a friend and 
of a flatterer. : Bacon. 
The beſt counſel he could give him was, to go to 
lis parliament» Clarendon, 
Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 


Thy cc:nſel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. . Milton, 


I hold as little counſe/ with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Shak. Henry IV, 


z. Deliberation 3 examination of conſe- 


ences. g 

They all confeſs, therefore, in the working of 
that firſt cauſe, that counſel is uſed, reaſon fol- 
lowed, and a way obſerved, Hooker. 


4. Prudence; art; machination. 
O how comely is the wiſdom of old men, and 
underſtanding and counſel to men of honour. 
| Ecclus. xxv. 5. 
There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor 

teu rel, againſt the Lord. Prov. xxi. 30. 
3. Secrecy ; the ſecrets entruſted in con- 

ſulting, | 

The players cannot keep counſel; they'll tell all. 
: Shakeſpeare, 
b. Scheme; purpoſe ; deſign. Not in uſe. 
The counſel of the Lord ſtandeth for ever, the 
thoughts of his heart to all generations. 
Pſalm xxxili. 11. 
0 God, from whom all holy deſires, all good 
Hl, and all juſt works do proceed. 
Common Prayer. 
7. Thoſe that plead a cauſe; the xg 
ſellors. This ſeems only an abbreviature 
uſual in converſation. 
_ Your hand, a covenant; we will have theſe 
tnings fer down by lawful counſel. Shak. Cymbeline. 
kor the advocates and counſel that plead, pa- 
tence 2nd gravity of learning is an eſſential part 
ct yuitice; and an overſpeaking judge is no well- 
lune] cymbal, Bacon. 
5 What lays my counſel learned in the law ? Pope. 
0 Count. v. a, ¶ conſilior, Latin.] 
Lo give advice or counſel to any perſon. 
But fay, Lucetta, now we are alone, . 
Wuul?ſt thou then counſel me to fall in love ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
BY ' Truth ſhall nurſe ber; the 
and heay*nly thoughts ſtill counſel her. 

There: Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
1 wn p danger of being unfaithfully counſeled, 
ond re tor the good of them that counſel than for 
go that is counſelled, Bacen. 
Fong _ never cruſhed that man whom good 

+ ceived not; I therefore have ccunſelled 


"There is as much difference between the counſel 


2, Conſultation ; interchange of opinions, |. 


COU 
my friends never to truſt to her fairer ſide, though 
ſhe ſeemed to make peace with them. | 
3 Diſcoveries. 
He ſupports my poverty with his wealth, and I 
counſel and inſtruct him with my learning and ex- 
perience. | 


2 ; I Tayle 
2. To adviſe any thing. 7 
The leſs had been our ſhame, 


The leſs his counſcll d crime which brands the 
Grecian name. Dryden's Fables. 


Co'uUunSELLABLE. adj. [ from counſel. ] 
Willing to receive and follow the advice 


or opinions of others. | 
Very few men of ſo great parts were more coun- 
fellable than he; ſo that he would ſeldom be in 
danger of great errours, if he would communicate 
his own thoughts to diſquiſition. Clarendon, 


Co'UnSELLOR. 2. . | from counſel, This 
ſhould rather be written coun/eller.] 


1. One that gives advice. 
His mother was his counſellor to do wickedly. 
2 Chron. xxii. 3. 
She would be a counſellor of good things, and a 
comfort in cares. iſdom, viii. 9. 
Death of thy ſoul ! Thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2, Confidant ; boſom friend. 
In ſuch green palaces the firſt kings reign'd, 
Slept in their ſhades, and angels entertain'd ; 
With ſuch old counſellors they did adviſe, 
And by frequenting ſacred groves grew wiſe, 
Waller. 
3. One whoſe province is to deliberate and 


adviſe upon publick affairs. 
You are a counſellor, 
And by that virtue no man dare accuſe you. 
5 | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Of counſellors there are two ſorts : the firſt, 
conſiliarii nati, as I may term them; ſuch are the 
prince of Wales, and others of the king's ſons: 
but the ordinary ſort of counſellors are ſuch as the 
king, out of a due conſideration of their worth 
and abilities, and withal of their fidelity to his 
perſon and to his crown, calleth to be of council 
with him, in his ordinary government. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
4. One that is conſulted in a caſe of law ; 


a lawyer. 

A counſelloy bred up in the knowledge of the 
municipal and ſtatute laws, may honeſtly inform a 
juſt prince how far his prerogative extends. 

 Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 


Co'UnsSELLORSHIP. 2. , [from counſel- 
lor.] The office or poſt of a privy coun- 


ſellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the king- 
dom, the moſt part are ſuch as cannot well be 
ſevered from the counſellorſpip. 


Bacor's Advice to Villiers. 
To COUNT. v. a. [compter, Fr. conipu- 
tare, Latin. | 


1. To number; to tell. 

Here thro' this grate I can count every one, 
And view the Frenchmen. Shakeſpeare's Henry VT. 
The vicious count their years; virtuous, their 
acts. Fohbnſon, 
For the preferments of the world, he that would 
reckon up all the accidents that they depend upon, 
may as well undertake to count the ſands, or to ſum 
up infinity. South, 

When men in ſickneſs ling'ring lie, 
They count the tedious hours by months and years. 
Dryden. 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 
Thy ſlaughter' d ſons now ſmile, and think they 


Won, : 


When they can count more Theban ghoſts than | 


theirs. | ; Dryden. 
2. To preſerve a reckoning. | 

Some people in America counted their years by 

the coming of certain birds amongſt them at their 


certain ſeaſons, and leaving them at others. Locke. 


cov 


3. To reckon; to place to an account. 
He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to 
him for righteouſneſs. Geneſis, xv. 6. 
Not barely the plowman's pains is to be counted 
into the bread we eat; the labour of thoſe wha 
broke the oxen, muſt all be charged on the ac- 
count of labour, Lockes 


4. To eſteem; to account; to reckon 


* 


ter, whether good or evil. 


this, as the differences of time, affirmations, nega- 
tions, and contradictions in ſpeech, we then count it 
to have ſome uſe of natural reaſon. Hooker. 
Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of 
Belial. 1 Sam. i. 
Nor ſhall I cant it heinous to enjoy 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr'd upon me. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
You would not wiſh to count this man a toe ! 
In friendſhip, and in hatred, obſtinate. 
a Philips's Briton. 
5. Toimpute to; to charge to. 
All th' impoſſibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, 
Shall ſooner be. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 


To CounrT. wv. 2. To found an account 


or ſcheme : with pon. 
I think it a great errour to count upon the genius 
of a nation, as a ſtanding argument in all ages. 


Swift. 
CounT. 1. /. compte, French; computus, 
Latin. } | 
1. Number. 


That we up to your palaces may mount, 
Of bleſſed ſaints for to increaſe the count. 
| Spenſer's Epithal. 
2. Reckoning; number ſummed, 
| By my count, 
I was your mother much upon theſe years. Sha. 
Since I ſaw you laſt, 
There is a change upon you. 
Well, I know not | 
What ccunts hard fortune caſts upon my face. 
Shakeſpeares 


CounT. 2. . [comte, Fr. comes, Latin.} 
A title of foreign nobility, fuppoſed 
equivalent to an earl. 

Co ux TABLE. adj. [from count.] That 


which may be numbered. 

The evils which you defire to be recounted are 
very many, and almoſt countable with thoſe which 
were hidden in the baſket of Pandora. 

Spenſer”s Ireland. 


French. ] 
1. The form of the face; the ſyſtem of the 


features. 


2. Air; look. 
A made countenance about her mouth, between 
ſimpering and ſmiling ; her head, bowed ſomewhat 
down, teemed to languiſh with over-much idleneS, 
| Sidneys 
Well, Suffolk, yet thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, 
Nor change my countenance fur this arreſt ; 
A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
So ſpake our fire, and by his count'nance ſeem'd 
Entering on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe. Milton. 
To whom, with count nance calm, and ſoul ſedate, 
Thus Turnus. 


3. Calmneſs of look; compoſure of face. 
She ſmil'd ſevere; nor with a troubled look, 
Or trembling hand, the fun' ral preſent took; 
Ev'n kept her count'nance, when the lid remov'd 
Diſclos'd the heart unfortunately lov'd. ME 
Dryden's Fables. 
The two great maxims of any great man at 
court are, always to keep his countenance, and never 
to keep his ved. Swift. 


to conſider as having a certain charac- 


When once it comprehendeth any thing above 


COOUNTENANCE. ». . [ contenance, 


Dryden's nid) 


4. Confidence 
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c O u 
4. Confidence of mien; aſpect of aſſur- 
ance: it is commonly uſed in theſe 


phraſes, in countenance, and out of coun- 


FENGRCE. 
Ihe night beginning to perſuade ſome retiring 
place, the gentlewoman, even owt of countenance be- 


fore ſhe began her ſpeech, invited me to lo ige that 


night with her father. Sidney. 
Me will not make your countenance to fall by the 
anſwer ye ſhall receive. Bacon's New Alluntis. 
Their beſt friends were cut of c:untenance, becauſe 
they Gund thc the imputations, which their ene- 
mies had laid upon them, were weil grounded, 
Clarendon. 
Vour examples will meet it at every turn, and 
put it ct of counterance in every place; even in 
- Private cornets it will ſoon loſe confidence. 
| Spratt's Sermons. 
If the outward profeſſion of religion and virtue 
were once in practice and countenance at court, a 
good treatment of the clergy would be the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence. Sqwift. 
If thoſe preachers would look about, they would 
fnd one part of their congregation cut of counte- 
nance, and the other afleep. 
It is a kind of ill manners to offer objsctions to 
a ſine woman, and a man would be cat of ccunte- 
nance that ſhould gain the ſuperiority in ſuch a 
conteſt: a coquette logician may be rallied, but 
not contradicted. \ Addifens Free ade. 
It puts the learned in countenance, and gives 
them a place among the faſhionable part of man- 
kind, Addijen's Freebolder. 
5. Kindneſs or ill-will, as it appears upon 


the face. 

Yet the ſtout fairy, mongſt the middeſt crowd, 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 
As that great princeſs too, exceeding proud, 
That to ſtrange knight no better countenance al- 
low'd. | Spenſer. 
6. Patronage; appearance of favour ; ap- 
pearance on any ſide ; ſupport. 

The church of Chrift, which heid that profeſſion 
which had not the publick allowance and counte- 
zance of authority, could not uſe the exerciſe of 
the Chriſtian religion but in private. Hooker. 

His majeſty maintained an army here, to give 
Arength and countenance to the civil magiſtrate, 

Dacvics on Ireland. 
Now then we'll ute 
His countenance for the battle; which being done, 
Let her who would be rid of him deviſe 
His ſpeedy taking off. 

This is the magiſtrate's peculiar province, to 
give ccuntenance t) picty and virtue, and to rebuke 
vice and profanencſs., Atterbury. 

7. Superficial appearance; ſhow ; reſem- 
blance. 

The election being done, he made countenance of 
great diſcontent thereat. Ajchom's Schoolmaſtcr. 

Oh, you bleſſed miniſters above! 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 
Unioid the evil, which is here wrapt up 
In countenance. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure fer Meaſurce 
Bianca's love 
Made me exchange my ſtate with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance in the town. 
Slakeſteare. 


To Co'unTEnance. v. a. | from the 


noun. ] 
1. To ſupport ; to patroniſe ; to vindicate. 
Neither ſhalt thou cauntenance a poor man in his 
cauſe, | Exodus. 
This conceit, though countenanced by learned 
men, is not made out either by experience or rea- 
ſon.,.. | Brœgun. 
This national fault, of being ſo very talkative, 
looks natural and graceful in one that has grey 
hairs to countenance it. Addiſon. 


2. To make a ſhow of. 
Each to theſe ladies love did countenance, _ 
And to his miſtreſs each hinteif ſtrove to advance. 


Spenſer. | 


Sevift. | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


cou: 


3. To act ſuitably to any thing: to keep 
up any appearance. 
| Malcolm! Banquo ! | 
As from your graves riſe up, and walk like ſprites, 
To countenance this horrour. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
4. To encourage ; to appear in defence. 


At the firſt deicent on ſhore he was not immured 


with a wooden veſſel, but he did countenance the 
landing in his long-boat, ot ton. 


Co'unNTENANCER. 2. / | from counte- 
nance.) One that countenances or ſup- 
ports another, 

Coſux TER. 7. from count. | 

1. A falſe piece of money uſed as a means 


of reckoning. 
Will you with counter ſum 

The vaſt proportion of his infinite? Shakeſpeare. 

Though theſe half-pence are to be received as 
money in the Exchequer, yet in trade they are no 
better than counters, Swifts Canſid. n M vod's Coin. 
2. Money, in contempt. 

When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 

To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods ! with all your thunder-bolts 

Daſh him to pieces. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
3- The table on which goods are viewed, 

and money told, in a ſhop. 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every 
night; and then goes out, and ſpends it upon our 
cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

In half-whipt muſtin needles uſeleſs lie, 

And ſhuttlecocks acroſs the counter fly. 
Gay's Trivia. 


. 


Sometimes you would ſee him behind his counter | 


ſelling broadcloth, ſometimes meaſuring linen. 
; Arbuthnat. 

Whether thy counter ſhine with ſums untold, 
And thy wide-graſping hand grows bla-k with 
gold, [ ; Swift. 
4. CounTER of a Hor/e, is that part of a 


horſe's fore-hand that lies between the 
ſhoulder and under the neck. Far. Die. 
Co'unTER. adv. (contre, Fr. contra, Lat.] 
1. Contrary to; in oppoſition to: it is 
commonly uſed with the verb run, per- 
haps by a metaphor from the old tour- 
naments. 


Shall we ere& two wills in God's, and make the 


wilhof his purpoſe and intention run counter to the 
will of his approbation? South, 
The profit of the merchant, and the gain of the 
kingdom, are ſo far from being always parallels, 
that frequently they run ccunter one to the other. 
Child on Trade. 
He thinks it brave, at his firſt ſetting out, to 
ſignalize himſelf in running counter to all the rules 
of virtue. Locke. 
2. The wrong way; contrarily to the right 


courſe. 
How cheerfully on the falſe trail they cry, 
Oh, this is counter, you falſe Danith dogs! 
hs Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
3. Contrary ways. | 

A man, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to 
uſe perfuaſions to another, which, at the ſame 
time I am ſpeaking, I may wiſh may not prevail 
on him: in this caſe, it is plain, the will and the 
defire run cn. Loc ke. 
Not in uſe. 

They hit one another with darts, as the other do 
with their hands, which they never throw counter, 
but at the back of the flyer. Sandys's Journal. 

5. This word 1s often found in compoſi- 
tion, and may be placed before either 
nouns or verbs — in a ſenſe of oppoſi- 
tion. | | 

That deſign was no ſooner known, but others 

of an oppoſite party were appointed to ſet a counter- 
petition on foot. 


1. The face, in oppoſition to the back. 


S O 


To Covny BRA'CT, ©, a, A 
act.) To hinder any ching from 5 
by contrary agency. oy 

In this caſe we can find nn hee: 

ry | rincipe within k: 
ſtrong enough to countc act 25 rol Wa tn 
relieve him. was: rae. Fa * 
To COUNTERBA'LANGE, a. [cs 85 
de cute 
and belance.) To weigh again, * 

. « * bl , 
againſt with an oppoſite weight, 

There was ſo much air draw; Gur of he 

. that the remaining air was not able to 5 = 
lance the mercurial cylinder, | 1 

; Few of Adam's children are not barn with Fa . 

bias, which it is the butineſ; of educa; y 

take off, or ceunter balance. Lat 

CoUNTERBALANCE, 2. /; [ from the 

verb. ] Oppolite weight z equiyalert 

power. | 
But peaceful kings, o'er martial people f. 
- » Feopie [:t, 

Each other's poiſe and counterbalac ate. 

: Dryger's An, Mc, 
Money is the ceunterbalance to all other fu, 

PRO by it, and lying, as it were, l. te 

oppokte ſcale of commerce, 4 14 

To COUNTERBU'FF. v. 4. [from my 
and bug.) To impel in a directen 2 
polite to the former impulſe; to fte 
back. 

The giddy ſhip, betwixr the winds and ti!s; 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn'd with the diff'rent blows ; then n 

amain, 
Till counterbuff”d the ſtops, and ſleeps again, 
| Drau 

'COUNTERBU'FF. 2. /. | counter and lun 
A blow in a contrary direction; a fte 
that produces a recoil. 

He at the ſecond gave him ſuch a c 
that, becauſe Phalantus was not to be dun fon 
the ſaddle, the ſaddle with broken girths was C1 
trom the horſe, Seng. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, and ihow 
What houſe you come of, by the vow 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cut? 

You *ſcape o' th' ſandbags counter! «ff, Ben F:r'r, 

Co'unTERCASTER. #. J. | from count, 
for a falſe piece of money, and fe 
A word of contempt for an arithmeti- 
cian ; a book-keeper ; a caſter of ac- 


counts; a reckoner. 3 
I, of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, mutt be let and cam! 
By debtor and creditor, this caunterca ms. 
Shakeipeore's cel. 
Co'UNTERCHANGE. 2. , counter and 
change.] Exchange; reciprocation, 
She, like harmleſs lightning, thr..ws her ehe 
On him, her brothers, me, her matter, hitting 
Each object with a joy. The ct,], 
Is ſev*rally in all, © Shakeſpeare's Orbe 

To COUNTERCHANGE. v. 4. To ghe 
and receive. 

CounTERCHARM. . / | counter and 
charm, ] That by which a charm y 
diflolved ; that which has the power © 
deſtroying the effects of a charm. 

Now touch'd by countercharn:s they charge 


3 7 7 * 1. 340 
And fland majeftick, and recall's {9 mm 
Pepe; Os 
3 
CO 1. tf 


In Chg; ty 


} 


27 
any 


To CouxTERCHARM. v. 4. ow: we 
and charm.] To deſtroy the effect ci 3: 
enchantment. : ial 

Like a ſpell it was to keep us i. 
ſo countercharm all our * that the; meu 
1 ot hurt us. oy 

only be active to pleaſe, n Decay of beh. 


Ty COUNTERCHE CK. v. a. Le, 0 
check.] To oppoſe; to ſtop with ſuocen 


oppoſition, 


Clarendon. | 


CouxTFR- 


| CouNT 


Stop; 
It ag: 

; would [ 
varrelle 
75 Cou! 
and 45 
deſign 
linen 
tranſp: 


appeal 
pencil 
CouxTE 
evident 
poiit10: 
oſed. 
Sonic 1 
cue 
le.com 0! 


We ha 
in this pc 
credit; a 
nor any 


7; COU 
Fr.] 

1. To cop 
for an 


That cru. 


It cam 
to center 


1 
ward Vo 


There 
diſtance © 
hearing, 1 
vou, you 
oft in a fe 

Say, lo 
Shad JAS 

I: ap; 
contalned 
that the, 
true one. 

2. To im 

And, o 
Ti imm: 
Farewell 

O Eye! 


0 that f. 


another 


ginal; 


Now of mr 
How can 
Bear in th 


* } a 
1 bak Iwa' 


Cenera 
Haw nie je! 
1 
9. E in a 


— 
— * 
- 2 


COU 
| CoonrencHE CK. .. [from the verb.] 


J 3 buke. a 
1 F {aid his beard was not well cut, he 


N „„ this is called the countercheck 
woe ee Selene 
7. CounTERDRA'W, D. 4. [from counter 

and dazu.] With painters, to copx 2 
deſign or painting by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, Or other 
matter, whereon the ſtrokes, 


tranſparent 
appearing through, are traced with a 
pencil Chambers. 
CouxTEREVIDENCE. n. fe [counter and 


evidence. ] Teſtimony by which the de- 

poition of ſome former witneſs 1s op- 
oſed. | ; 

Sole itſelf detects its more palpable deceits by a 
--111c7-caridence, and the more ordinary impoſtures 
ladom outlive the firſt experiments. 

Glanuilles Scepſis. 

We have little reaſon to queſtion his teſtimony 
in this point, feeing it is backed by others of good 
credit; and all becauſe there is no counterevidence, 
that appears againſt it, 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

7; COUNTERFEIT. wv. a. | contrefaire, 
Fr.] ; - 

1. Tocopy with an intent to paſs the copy 
for an original ; to forge. FE 

What art thou, 
That c:unterfeits the perſon of a king ? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It came into this prieſt's fancy to cauſe this lad 
to cc:1nt cr foir and perſonate the ſecond ſon of Ed- 
ward IV. ſuppoſed to be murdered, 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
There have been ſome that could counterfeit the 
diſtance of voices, which is a ſecondary object of 
hearing, in ſuch fort, as, when they ſtand faſt by 
vou, you would think the ſpeech came from afar 
oft in a feartul manner. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
Say, lovely dream, where could thou find 
Shadyvs to cennterfeit that face? Waller. 
Ir happens, that not one ſingle line or thought is 
contained in this impoſture, although it appears 
that they who counterfeited me had heard of the 
true one. yy Sevift. 

2. Toinitate ; to copy; to reſemble. 
Auch oh, you mortal engines ! whoſe rude throats 

Ti immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 

Farewell Shateſpeare's Othello. 
0 Eve! in evil hour thou did'ſt give ear 

that faite worm, of whomſoever taught 

2 Garter ſets man's voice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

$9 cat, is to put on the likeneſs and ap- 

eerrince of tome real excellency : Briſtol-ſtones 

n pretend to be diamonds, if there never 

: hat been diamonds, Tillotſon, 

Cor ZERFEIT, adj, [ from the verb.] 

1. That nich is, made in imitation of 
an0ter, with intent to paſs for the ori- 
Biaal; forged; fictitious. 

3 I learn 

5 J TM own experience, not by talk, 

ſi arterfeit a coin they are, who friends 

3 er inpericription 3 in proſperous days 

iy warm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. 
5 Milton. 

r rvations drawn from particulars, 

3 of knowledge, comprenending great 

wy Mal oe room; but they are therefore to be 

ws at, © greater care and caution, leſt, if 

5 ccuxtetſeit for true, our ſhame be the 

6"eat2!, when our ſtock comes to a ſevere ſcrutiny. 


| 2 Locke. 
2. Deccitful; : 
1: 


nor any witneſs, 


— 2 — 


General obſe 


riul ; hypocritical. 

ENV appear leſs mov'd than center felt. 
CoOunTre ro Roſcomn!ons 
8 *RFEIT. . /, from the verb.] 

de who perſonates another; an im- 
poſtor. 5 | 


cot 

T am no counterfeit ; to die is to be a comnterfeit 3 
for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who hat 
not the life of a man. Shakeſpeare. 

This prieſt, being utterly unacquainted with the 
true perſon, according to whoſe pattern he ſhould 
ſhape his counterfeit, yet could think it poſſible for 
him to inſtruct his player, either in geſture or 
faſhions, or in fit anſwers to queſtions, to come 
near the reſemblance, 

But truſt me, child, I'm much inclin'd to fear 
Some ccunterfeit in this your Jupiter. Addiſ. Ovid. 
2. Something made in imitation of ano- 
ther, intended to paſs for that which it 
reſembles; a forgery. 
My father was I know not where, 
When I was ſtampt. Some coiner, with his tools, 
Made me a counterfeit 3 yet my mother ſeem'd 
The Dian of that time. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

There would be no countcrfeits but for the ſake of 
ſomething real; though pretenders ſcem to be 
what they really are not, yet they pretend to te 
ſomething that really is. Tillotſon, 

Co'UuNTERFEITER. 2. . [from counter- 
feit-} A _—_—_— one who contrives co- 
pies to paſs for originals. 

Henry the Second altered the coin, which was 
corrupted by counterfeitcrs, to the great good of the 
commonwealth. | . Camden. 

Co'UunTERFEITLY. adv.. [from counter- 
feit.] Falſely; fictitiouſſy; with forgery. 

Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to 
have my cap than my heart, I will practiſe the in- 
ſinuating nod, and be off to them moſt ceunter- 
Feitly. Shukeſpcare's Corislanus. 

CoUNTERFERMENT. 7. /. [| counter and 
ferment.] Ferment oppoſed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and center ferments 


muſt a medley of intemperance produce in the 
body ! When I behold a faſhionable table, I fancy 


among the diſhes. Addiſon's Spectater. 
CoUuNnTERFE'SANCE. nf. | contrefaijance, 
French.] The act of counterfeiting ; 
forgery. Not in uſe. 
And his man Reynold, with fine counter feſance, 
Supports his, credit and his countenance. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
Such is the face of falſehood, ſueli the ſight 
Of foul Dueſia, when her borrow'd light 
Is laid away, and counterfeſance known. Fairy Q. 


 Co'vnTERFORT. 7. . [from counter and 


fort.] 


ing to ſupport walls or terraſſes ſubject to bulge. 
Chambers. 


CounTERGA'GE. z. . [from counter and 
gage.] In carpentry, a method ufed to 
meaſure the joints, by transferring the 
breadth of a mortiſe to the place where 
the tenon is to be, in order to make 
them fit cach other. Chamgcrs. 
CoUunNTERGUA'RD., . . | from counter 
and guard.) A ſmall rampart, with pa- 
rapet and ditch, to cover {ome part of 
the body of the place. Military Die. 
CounTERLI'GHT. z. , [from counter and 
lght.} A window or light oppoſite to 
any thing, which makes it appear to a 
diſadvantage. Chambers. 
To COUNTERMA'ND. v. 4. | contremander, 
French. ] 
1. To order the contrary to what was 
ordered or intended before; to contra- 


dict, annul, or repeal a command. 

In ſtates notoriouity irreligigus, a ſecret and 
irreſiſtible power ccuntrnunds their despeſt pro- 
jects, and ſinites their poligies with fruſtration and 
a curſe. | Iuuth, 


Vol. 1 


1 


Bacon. 


I ſee innumerable diſtempers lurking in ambuſcade 


Connterforts, buttreſſes or ſpurs, are pillars ſerv- 


2. To oppoſe ; to contradict the orders of 
another. | 
For us to alter any thing, is to lift up ourſelves 


againſt God, and, as it were, to countermand him. 
| Hccker. 


3. To prohibit, 


Avicen countermands letting blood in chalerick 
bodies, becauſe he eſteems the blood a bridle of. 


the gall, Harwve . 
CounTERMA'ND. 2. , [contremand, Fr.] 
Repeal of a former order. 
Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 


But mutt he die to-morrow ? Shak. Meal. for Meaſ. 


To CoUNTERMA'RCH. v. . [counter and. 


march.) To march-backward ; to march 

in indirect ways. | 
CoUNTERMA'RCH. #. / [from the verb.] 
1. Retroceſſion; march backward ; march 

in a different direction from the former. 

How are ſuch an inſmite number 1 things 
placed with ſuch order in the memory, notwith- 
ſtanding the tumylts, marches, and corntermarches 
of the animal ſpirits? Collier on Thought. 

2. Change of meaſures ; alteration of 
conduct. 

They make him do and undo, go forcœard and 
backwards by ſuch courtermarches and retractions, 
as we do not willingly irapute to wifdom. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


CoOUNTERMA'RK. x. / | counter and mark. ] 

1. A ſecond or third mark put on a bale 
of goods belonging to ſeveral mer- 
chants, that it' may not be opened but 
in the preſence of them all. 

2. The mark of the goldſmiths company, 
to ſhew the metal is ſtandard, added to 
that of the artiſicer. 

3- An artificial cavity made in the teeth 
of horſes, that have outgrown their na- 
tural mark, to diſguiſe their age. 


4. A mark added to a medal a long time 


after it is ſtruck, by which the curious 
know the ſeveral changes in value which 
it has undergone. Chambers, 
To COUNTERMA'RK. v. a. | counter and 


mart} - . 
A horſe is ſaid to be countermarked, when his 


corner teeth are artificially made hollow, a faite 


mark being made in the h-llow place, in imitation 
of the eye of a bean, to conceal th ho-ſe's age. 
F:rrier's Dif. 
CoUNTERMI'NE. 2. , [counter and mine.] 
1. A well or hole ſunk into ihe ground, 
from which a gallery or branch runs out 
under ground, to ſeck out the enemy's 
mine, and diſappoint it. Military Hit. 


After this they mined the walls, laid the pow- | 


der, and rammed the mouth; but the citizens 
made a ccumtermine, and therein they poured ſuch 
a plenty of water, that the wet puwder could not 
be fired. | Hayward. 

2. Means of oppeſition; means of coun- 
teraction. | 

He thinking himſel“ contemned, knowing no 
couutermine againſt contempt but terror, began to 
let nothing pats, which might bear the colour of 
a fault, without ſharp puniſna ent. Shirt» 

3. A firatagem by which any contrivance 
is defeated. N 

The matter being brought to a trial of ſkill, the 
counte; minc was only an act of ſelf-preſervation. 

| L' Eſtranges 

To CounTERmI'NE. v. a. [from the 
noun. ] 

1. To deive a paſſage into an enemy's 
mine, by which the powder may eva- 
porate wichout miſchief, 

. 43-4 2. To: 
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COU 
2. To counterwork; to defeat by ſecret 
meaſures. 

Thus infallibly it muſt be, if God do not mira- 
culouily courtermire us, and do more for us than we 
can do againſt ourſelves. Decay of Picty. 

Cou N ER MOTION. 2. / | counter and mo- 
tion.] Contrary motion; oppoſition of 
motion. 8 | 

That reſiſtance is a cauntermctien, or equivalent 
to one, is plain by this, that any body which is 
preſſed muſt needs preſs again on the body that 
preſſes it. Digby on the Saul. 

It any of the returning fpirits ſhould happen to 
fall foul upon others Which are outward bound, 
theſe conmermoations would overiet them, or occaſion 
a later arrival, Ciiher, 

CounTermMu RE. 2. . [contremur, Fr.] 
A wall built up behind another wail, to 
ſupply its place. 

The great ſhot flying through the breach, did 
deat down houies; but the connormures new built 


againſt the breach, ſtanding upon a lower ground, 


"i 


it ſeldom touched. . 
Coux TERRA TURAL. adj, | counter und 
nalural.] Contrary to nature. 

A conſumption is a courterratur! heftick ex- 
tenuation of the body. Har ucy en Conſtimftian. 

CounTERNOISE. 7. , counter and 104je.] 
A ſound by which any other noe is 
overpowered. 

They endeavoured, either by a conſtant ſucceſ- 
fion of ſenſual delights to charm and lull afleep, 
or elſe by a ccunternoiſe of reveilings and riots 
exceſies to drown, the ſofter whiſpers of their 
conſcience: Calamy's Serious. 


| CounTERO'PENING. 2. /. [counter and 


eening.] An aperture or vent on the 


contrary ſide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the 
matter recur to the part diſpoſed to receive it, and 
mark the place for a counteropening. 

Starf's Surgery. 


_ CounTERPA'CE. ». /. [counter and pace. 


Contrary meaſure ; attempts in oppoſi- 
tion to any ſcheme. 

When the leaſt cornnterpaces are made to theſe 
reſolutions, it will then be time enough for our 
malecontents. Sæof ,t. 

Co'UuxTERPANE. 2. / [contrepcint, Fr.] 
A coverlet for a bed, or any thing' elſe 
woven in ſquares. It is ſometimes 
written, according to etymology, ccun- 
terpornt. 

In ivory coffers I have ſtuff'd my crowns ; 

In cyprus cheſts my arras counter panes. Shakeſpeare 


CounTERPART. 7. / [counter and gart. 


The correſpondent part ; the part which 
anſwers to another, as the two papers 
of a contract; the part which fits ano- 
ther, as the key of a cypher, 

In ſome things the laws of Normandy. agree. 
with the laws of England; ſo that they ſeem to 
be, as it were, copies or ccanterpuris one of another, 
| Hales Law of England. 

An all fellow with a voung wench, may paſs 

TFT Toartrpart of this fable. L'Eſtrung:. 
Oh comntor fart 

Of our ſoft ſex; well are you made our lords: 

So bold, fo great, fo god-like are vou farm'd, 

How can you love ſo filly thing; as women ? Dryd. 

He is to confider tie th ugh of his author, and 
his worde, and to find cut tie ct unte: part to each 
in another language. Dryden. 


In the diſcovery, the two different plots took like 
eounterparts and copies of one another. 
Addifon's SpeTator. 
CounTERPLE'A. 2». J [from counter and 
plea.] In law, a replication : as, if a 
ſtrauger to the action begun deſire to be | 


*_ 
COU 


admitted to ſay what he can for the ſafe- 
guard of his eſtate, that which the de- 
mandant allegeth againſt this requeſt is 
called a counterplea. | Comvell. 
To COUNTERPLO'T. v. a. 3 and 
plot.] To oppoſe one machination by 
another ; to obviate art by art. 
CounTERPLO'T. z. /, [from the verb.] 
An artifice oppoſed to an artifice. 

The wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was 
confounded by a counterplot of the Kid's upon the 
wolf; and ſuch a ccunterplot as the wolf, with all 
his ſagacity, was not able to ſinell out. L'Eſtrange. 


Co'unTERPOINT. 2. /. A coverlet woven 


in ſquares, commonly ſpoken counter- | 


fant. See COUNTERPANE, 


To COUNTERPO LSE. v. a. [counter and 


peije. 
1. To counterbalance ; to he equi-ponde- 
rant to; to act againſt with equal weight. 
Gur ſpoils we have brought home 
Do more than counter priſe a full third part 
The charges of the action. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The force zud the diſtance of weights counter - 
piſitg one an cher, ought to be reciprocal, 
Digby on the Soul. 
2. To produce a contrary action by an 
equal weight. 
The heavinets of bodies muſt be counterpriſed by 
a plummet faſtened about the pulley to the axis. 
Wilkins. 
3. To act with equal power againſt any 
perſon or cauſe. | 
So many frecholders of Engliſh will be able to 
be ird and to counterpriſe the reſt. Spenſer en Ireland. 


Co'UNTERPOISE. z. / | from counter and 
poiſe. 

1. Equiponderance; equivalence of weight; 

equal force in the oppoſite ſcale of the 


balance. 
Take her by the hand, 
And tell her ſhe is thine ; t» whom 1 promiſe 
A ctunter poiſe, if not in thy eſtate, 
A balance more replete. 
Shakeſpeare's All's evell that ends ⁊uell. 
Faſtening that to our exact balance, we put a 
metalline coanterp.iſe into the oppoſite ſcale, 
: < Heylk's Spring of the Air. 
2. The ſtate of being placed in the op- 
poſite ſcale of the balance. 


Th' Eternal hang forth his golden ſcales, 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 
Tae pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air 


In ccunter pc iſe. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power. 

The ſecond nobles are a counterpriſe to the higher 
nobility, that they grow not too potent. Bacen. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, 
were, with the magiſtrates and other civil officers, 
a ſort of conterpoiſe to the power of the people. 

Sqwift, 

CounTERPO1SON. 2. , [ counter and poi- 

on.] Antidote; medicine by which the 
effects of poiſon are obviated. 

Counter heiſons muſt be adapted to the can ſe; for 
example, in poiſon from ſublimate corroſive, and 
arſenick. Artuthrct. 

COoUuNnNTERPRESSURE, z. . | counter and 
prefure.] Oppoſite force; power acting 
in contrary directions. 

Doe; it not all m-chanick heads con found, 
Tyat troops of atoms from all ports around, 

Of equal number, and of equal force, 

Should to this ſingle point direct their courſe; 

That fo the counterprefſure ev'ry way, 

Of equal vigour, might their motions ſtay, 

And by a ſteady poiſe the whole in quiet lay? 
Blackmore. 


# 


Cov NTERPRO' rer. . % [mms 
preject.] Correſpondent partof a ſv) an 
A clear reaſon why they never ſent an 6 eme. 
Spain, and why the obligation not ta a nd, 
to a 


treaty of peace with France, until that ent; 
narchy was yielded as a preliminary 6 = mo. 
out of the counterprojef by the Dutch, Sg 
To COUNTERPRO'VE. vv. 4. [from cu 
and prove.] To take off 2 deſ 8 
black lead, or red chalk, by vaſt K 
through the rolling-preſs with __ 
piece of paper, both being moiſte ; 
with a ſponge. Tir 
7» COUNTERROT. v. a. [era 
roll. This is now generally write, , 
it is ſpoken, control.] To preſerte 3 
power of detecting frauds by another a. 
Count. 15 ; 
CouNnTERRO'LUMENT. . , [from any, 
rol.] A counter account; controlmen 
This manner of exe:ciſing of this office, hx 
many teſtimonies, Interchangeable warrents, 4 
courterrolments, whereof each, running throygs e 
hands, and reſting in the power, of mans ! 
perſons, is ſufficient to argue and cor;-iuce Alx. 
ner of falſehood. 1 
Co'UNTERSCARP. 2. /. [from cunt in] 
ſcarp.] That fide of the ditch which i; 
next the camp, or properly the talus thit 
ſupports the earth of the covert-ny; 
although by this term 1s often under. 
ſtood the whole covert-way, with it 
parapet and glacis: and ſo it is toe 
underftood when it is ſaid the enen 
lodged themſelves on the counte;/car), 
| Harri: 
To CounTERs1' GN. wv. a. | from cent 
and fign.] To ſign an order or patent 
of a ſuperiour, in quality of ſecietur, 
to render it more authentick, Tis 
charters are ſigned by the king, and 
counterfigned by a ſecretary of fate, or 
lord chancellor. Chanter: 
CounTERTE NOR. 7. ＋. from 21 
and tenor.] One of the mean cr mide 
parts of muſick; ſo called, 25 1: v2 
oppoſite to the tenor. Her. 
I am deaf: this deafneſs unqualife: mi vt al 
company, except a few friends th cure 
voices. e 
CounTERTI'DE. 2. J [counter and #:.) 
Contrary tide; fluctuations of the watet 
Such were our countertides at land, ang!“ 
Preſaging of the fatal blow, 
In your prodigious ebb and flo. Dn 
CouNxTERTI ME. 2. / counter and tint; 
contretemps, French. ] TW 
1. The defence or reſiſtance of a bete, 
that intercepts his cadence, ans de 
meaſure of his manage. Ferri 79% 
2. Defence ; oppoſition. | 
Let cheerfulneis on happy fortune walt 
And give not thus the courtert'e ©9 fate. Pp 
| Dryden r Arrtt7% 
CounTERTU RN. z. , [counter and is 
The cataſtiſis, called by the Ronans 123 
height and full growth of the PS 
properly the counterturs, which deſtroys © = 


. - 2099 —— 1 line I» +»? 
pectation, embroils the action in 828 e 
and leaves you far diſtant from taat!“. rt Path 
it found you. Dryden en Prata 


] 
To COUNTERV AL. v. 4. pots jo: 
waleo, Latin.) To be equivalent ey 
have equal force or value; © act * 
with equal power. 1 
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I lee his fri, 


may be found ſuch quali- 
terwail thoſe exceptions 


ſt them, and ſuch men's 
Hooker. 


In ſome men there 
ties as ate able to coun 
eh micht be taken again * 
duden) is not likely to be ſhaken off, 
And cherewithal he Hercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him aflail'd 3 3 
* Why, ſaon prepar d to field, his. word fort 
my | valour countervail d 
tm with equal valour . 
And him with e Fairy Queen. 
The outward ſtreams, which deſcend, muſt be 
c 0 much force as to counterail all that weight 
5 aſcending ſide does exceed the other. 
Wilkins's Dædalus. 
W- are to compute, that, upon balancing the 
. nt the profit at laſt will hardly counterwail the 
Co en ienCies that go along with it. L' Efrrarge. 
Corgreavall . . [from the verb.] 
1. Equal weight 3 power or value ſufficient 
0 obviate any effect or objection, 
„ That which has equal weight 
with ſomething elſe. ; 
Surely, the preſent pleaſure of a ſinful act is a 
poor cute for the bitterneſs of the revicw, 
which begins where the action ends, ard laſts for 
erer. South's Sermons. 
Corxrernvisw, 2. .. [ counter and View. | 
1, Opnoſitionz 2 poſture in which two 


perſons front each other. : 
Yean while, ere thus was finn'd and judg'd on 
earth, | 
Within the gates of hell ſat fin and death, 
In COUNIEFUICAD © Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
2. Contrait ; a poſition in which two diſſi- 
milar things illuſtrate each other, 
late drawa ſome lines of Linger's character, 
on purpoſe to place it in cornnterview or contraſt 
with that of the other company. Sevift. 
7 CounNTERWO'RK. v. a. | counter and 
dre. To counteract; to hinder any 
etizct by contrary operations. 
Put beav'n's great view is one, and that the 
whole : 
That comterzvcrks each folly and caprice 
That diſappoints th* effect of ev'ry vice. Pope. 
UN | . . /o© 71 3 . 
CouxTEss. nf. | comitifſa, Lat. comteſſe, 
French.] The lady of an earl or count. 
Hake it, the that carries up the train, 
15 zol noble lady, the ducheſs of Norfolk. 
| 13, and all the reſt are cœunteſſes. 
: i Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
ir is tte peculiar happineſs of the ccunteſs of 
Anredon to have been ſo truly loved by you while 
„ing, and Oo gratefully honoured after 


* 
Lahe the 
Wicr eb NC 


he was dead. | Dryden. 
CouxtixG-HousE, 2. % [count and 
cnc. The room appropriated by traders 


to their books and accounts. 
Men in trade ſeldom think of laying out money 
cn lend, till their profit has brought them in 
more than their trade can well employ; and their 
icle bags cumbering their counting-houſes, put them 
upon emptying them. Locke. 
CrxTLESs, adj. [from count.} Innu- 
merable ; without number; not to be 
reckoned. 
wb tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, 
0 becher Marcus tenders on thy lips: 
x way the tum of theſe that 1 ſhould pay 
es and infinite, vet would I pay them. Shah, 
But ob, her mind, that orcus which includes 
q $933 of miſchief, counzlcſs multitudes 
! tormer'curſes, 


ag Donne. 
ole Countleſs ſum of woes oppreſt, 


3 ** 1 5 . * 
vary with cares, and ignorant of reſt 
We find the . | ſ, * n bl 
De vital ſprings relax'd and worn; 


turn, 


I ſte, ! cried, hi 2 
Ice Hi . ee his Woes, 2 countleſs train; 
lee is friends o erwhelm'd beneath the Win 


Pepe's Odyſſey: 


Prior. 


or value | 


Thus, thro' the round of age, to childhood we re- | 


c o v 


COUNTRY. . /. [ contre, Fr. cont rata, 
Low Latin; ſuppoſed to be contracted 
from conterrata. | 

1. A tract of land; a region, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from other regions, | 

They require to be examined concerning the 
deicriptions of thoſe countries of which they wouls 
be intormed, Spratt. 

2. The parts of a region diſtant from ci- 
ties or courts ; rural parts. 

Would 1 a houte for happineſs ere, 

Nature alone ſhould be the architect; 
She *d build it more convenient than great, 
And doubtleis in the country chute her feat, Cooley. 

I tee them hurry from country to town, and tun 
from the town back again into the ccumtry. Spice. 

3- The place which any man inhabits, or 
in which he at preſent reſides. 

Send out more hories, ſkirre the country round, 
Hang thoſe that talk of tear. . Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. The place of one's birth; the native 

- foil 

The king ſet on foot a reformation in the orna- 
ments and adyantages of our country. Opratts 

O ſave my country, heav'n! ſhall be your 52, 

: : : Pe. 

5. The inhabitants of any region. 

All the country, in a general voice, 
Cried hate upon him; ail their pray'rs and love 
Were ſet on Hereford, Sthakepare's Henry IV. 

Cou'nTRY. adj. 

1. Ruſtick ; rural; villatick. 

Cannot a cauntry wench know, that, having 
received a ſhiliing from one that owes her thwe, 
and a ſhilling alſo from an ther that owes her 
three, the remaining debts in each of their hands 

are equal? Locke. 

I never meant any other, than that Mr. 'I'rot 
ſhould confine himizir to country dances. Spectator. 

He comes no nearer to a poſitive, cicar idea of a 
poſitive infinite, than the country fellow had of the 
water which was yet to paſs the chaunel of the 
river where he ſtood. Locke, 

Talk but with ccantry people, or young people, 
and you ſhall find that the notions they apply this 
name to, ate fo odd, that nobody can imagine they 
were taught by a rational man. Locke. 

A country gentlemen, learning Latin in the 
univerſity, removes thence to his manſion-houſe. 

Locke. 

The low mechanicks of a country town do ſome- 
what ouido him. Locke. 

Come, we'll c'en to our ccuntry ſeat repair, 

The native home of innocence and love. Norris. 
2, Of an intereſt oppoſite to that of courts : 
as, the country party. | 

3. Peculiar to a region or people. 

She laughing the cruel tyrant to ſcorn, ſpake 
in her country language, 2 Maccabees, vii. 27+ 

4. Rude ; ignorant ; untaught. 

We make a country man dumb, whom we will 
not allow to ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. 

Dryden's Dufreſnay. 

CocuNTRYMAN. 2. J. [from country and 


ud. | 
1. One horn in the ſame country, or tract 
of ground, Locke. 


See, who comes here ? 
My ccuntryman; but yet I kuow him not. 
"Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Homer, great bard ! ſo fate ordain'd, aroſe ; 
And, bold as were his countrymen in fight, 
Snatch'd their fair actions from degrading proſe, 
And ſet their battles in eternal light. Prior. 


The Britiſh ſoldiers act with greater vigour under 
the conduct of one whom they do not conſider 
only as their leader, but as their countryman. 

Addiſon on the War. 
2. A ruſtick; one that inhabits the rural | 


parts. 


All that have bufineſs to the court, and alt 
conntrymcr coming up to the city, leave their wives 


in the Connt!y. Graunts 
3. A farmer; a huſbandman. 
. countryman took a boar in his corn. L*Efir, 


COUNTY. 2. . ¶ come, Fr. comtatus, La- 
tin, ] ; 

1. A ſhire; that is, a circuit or portion 
of the realm, into which the whole land 
is divided, for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice ; fo that there is no part of the 
kingdom but what lieth within ſome 
covaty, Every county is governed by a 
yearly officer, called a ſheriff, who puts 
in execution all the commands and judg- 
ments of tie king's courts, Of theſe 
counties four are termed county- pala- 
tines, as that of Lancaſter, Cheſter, 
Durham, and Ely. A county- pe. atine 
is a juriſdiction of fo high a nature, 
that the chief governors of theſe, by 
ſpecial charter from the king, ſent out 
all writs in their own name, and did 
all things touching juſtice as ablolutely 
as the prince himſeli, only acknowledg- 
ing him their ſuperior and ſovereign. 
But this power has, by a ſtatute in 
Henry VIII. his time, been much a- 
bridged. There are likewiſe counties 
corporate, which are certain Cities or an- 
cient boroughs upon which our princes 
have thought good to beſtow extraordi- 
nary liberties. Of theſe London is one, 
York another, the city of Cheſter a 
third, and Canterbury a fourth. 
to theſe may be added many more; as 
the county of the town of Kingſton upon 
Hull, the county of the town of Haver- 
fordweſt, and the county of Litchfield, 
County is, in another ſignification, uſed 
for the county- court. Cobell. 

Diſcharge your powers unto their ſeveral counties, 
As we will ours. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He caught his death the laſt county ſeſſions, 
where he would go to ſee juſtice done to a poor 

widow-wonzan, and her fatherleſs children. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. An earldom. 

3. [ Compte.] A count; a lord. Now wholly 
obſolete. 

The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
The county Paris. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fuliet, 
He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of Cheſter, 
and gave that earldom to him and his heirs, to hold 
the ſame ita liberè ad gladium, ficut rex tenebat Ang- 
liam ad corcnam. Davies. 

COUPE'E. n. /. [French.] A motion in 
dancing, when one leg 1s a little bent 
and ſuſpended from the ground, and with 
the other a motion is made forwards. 

Chambers. 


COUPLE. x. J. [couple, Fr. copula, Lat.] 
1. A chain or tie that holds dogs together. 
I'll keep my ſtable-ſtand where 
lodge my wife; I'll go in couples with her, 
Than when I feel and ſee no further truſt her. 
S bakeſpeare. 
It is in ſome fort with friends as it is with dogs 
in couples; they ſhould be of the ſame ſize and 
humour. L'Eftrange. 
2. Two; a brace, 
He was tappen up by a couple of ſhepherds, and 
by them brought to life again. Sidney. 
A ſchoolmaſter, who ſhall! teach my fon and 
yours, I will provide; yea, though the three do cot 
me a ccupie of hundred pounds. Ad bar. 
714 A piece 
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A piece of chryſtal incloſed a ceuple of drops, 
which looked like water when they were ſhaken, 
though perhaps they are nothing but bubbles of air., 

Addiſon on Italy. 

By adding one to one, we have the complex idea 

of a couple. Locke. 


3- A male and his female. 

So ſhall all the couples three, | 

Ever true in loving be. Shak. Midſ. Night's Dr. 
| Oh! alas! 

I loſt a couple, that *twixt heaven and earth 

Might thus have ſtood, begetting wonder, as 

You gracious corple do. Shakeſp. Winter's Talc. 

I have read ot a feigned commonwealth, where 
the married couple are permitted, before they con- 
tract, to ſee one another naked. Bac. New Atlantis. 

He ſaid: the careful cuple join their tears, 
And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. 
Diyden. 

All ſucceeding generations of men are the pro- 
geny of one primitive canle. Bentley's Sermons. 

, . 
To COUPLE. v. a. [ copulo, Latin. ] 
1. To chain together. 

Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds; 
And coupe Clowder with the deep-mouth'd Brach. 
| 5 Shakeſpeare. 

2. To join one to another, 

Wat greater ills have the heavens in ſtore, 

To couple coming barms with ſorrow pait. Sidney. 

And wizreſoc'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled and inſeparable. 

Shakeſpeare's As yeu like its 

Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent 
togetiier that it may be one. Exodus, xxvi. 11. 

They behold your chaſte converſation coupled 
with fear. 1 Peter, iii. 2. 

Their concernments were ſo coupled, that if 
nature hid not, ye: their religions would have 
made them brothers. | Seuth. 

That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of 
reaſon, who' is meaſuring ſyllables and coupling 
rhimes, when he ſhould be mending his on ſoul, 
and ſecuring his own immortality. | Pope. 
3. To marry; to wed ; to join in wedlock. 

I ſhall rejoice to fee you fo coupled, as may be 
fit both for your honour and your ſatis faction. 

Sire. 

I am juſt going to aſſiſt with the archbithop, in 
degrading a parſ»1 who couples all our beggars, by 
which 1 fail make one happy man. Sqvift 
To Cour Lk. v. 2. To join in embraces. 

Waters in Af:ica being rare, divers ſorts of 
beaſts come from ſeveral parts to drink; and ſo 

eing refreſhed, fall to ccuple, and many times with 
ſeveral kinds. Bacon. 
Thou, with thy luſty crew, 
Caft wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 
And coupled with them, and begot a race. 
Fs : Mitton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
nat great variety of brutes in Africa, is by 
reaſon of the meeting together of hrutes of ſeveral 
ipecies, at water, and the promiſcuous couplings of 
males and females of ſeveral ſpecies. 
| Hals Origin of Mankind. 
: After this alliance, 
Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with 
ſheep, 
And every creature couple with his foe. 
Dryden's Spaxiſp Friar. 
Cover r-rEGGAR. 7. . [couple and beg- 
gar. | One that makes it his buſineſs to 


marry beggars to each other. 
No coup/c-beggar in the land 
E'cr join'd ſuch numbers hand in hand. 


Cour ET. . /. [French.] 
I. Two verſes; a pair of rhimes. 

Then wou'd they caſt away their pipes, and 
holding hand in hand, dance by the only cadence 
of their voices, which they would uſe in finging 
ſome thort couplers, whereto the one half begin- 
ning, the other half ſhould anſwer. Sidney. 

Then at the laſt, an only coupler fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought ; 


Sævift. 


2. Any thing that ſpreads quick, as a pa- 
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A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length 
along. Pope. 
In Pope I cannot read a line, | 
But with a ſigh I wiſh it mine; 
When he can in one couplet fix 
More ſenſe than I can do in fix, 
It gives me ſuch a jealous fit, 
I cry, pox take him and his wit! 
2. A pair, as of doves. 
Anon, as patient as the female Jove, | 
Ere that her golden couplers are diſclos'd, 
His filence will ſit drooping. Shakeſpearc”'s Hamlet. 
COURAGE. . /. [ ceurage, Fr. from cor, 
Latin.] Bravery ; active fortitude ; ſpi- 
rit of enterprize. 
The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, | 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Their diſcipline 
Now mingled with their cearage. Shak. Cymbeline. 
Hope arms their ccarage; from their tow'rs 
they throw x 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
| ; Dryden. 
Courage, that grows from conſtitution, very often 
forſakes a man when he has occaſion for it; and 
when it is only a kind of inſtinct in the ſoul, it 
breaks out on all occaſions, without judgment or 
diſcretion. That ccurage which ariſes from the 
ſenſe of our duty, and from the fear of offending 
Him that made us, acts always in an uniform 
manner, and according to the dictates of right rea- 
ſon. | | Addiſon's Guardian. 
Nothing but the want of common courage was 
the cauſe of their misfortunes. Swift. 
CouRa"cEOus. adj. [from courage.) 
1. Brave; daring; bold; enterprizing ; 
adventurous ; hardy ; ſtout. 
And he that is ccurage:us among the mighty, 
thall flee away naked in that day. Amcs, ii. 10, 
Let us imitate the ccuragecus example of St, 
Paul, who choſe then to magnify his office when 
ill men cosſpired to leſten it. Atterbury. 
2. It is uſed ludicrouſly by Shakeſpeare for 
outrageous, 
He is very couragerus mad, about his throwing 
into the water. Shakeſpeare. 
CouRa"GEOUSLY, adv. [from courageous. | 
Bravely ; ſtoutly; boldly. 

The king the next day preſented him battle upon 
the plain, the fields there being open and cham- 
paign : the earl couragerfly came down, and joined 
battle with him. Bacor's Henry VII. 

Cou RA“ GHOU SR ESS. 2. /; [from coura- 
geous.] Bravery; boldneſs; ſpirit; cou- 
rage. | 

Nicanor hearing of the manlineſs and the coura- | 
gecuſnaſs that they had to fight for their country, 

durſt not try the matter by the ſword. | 
2 Maccabees, xiv. 18. 


Swiſt. 


CouRa'nto. { CORANT. 
1. A nimble dance. 
III like a maid the better, while I have a 
tooth in my head : why, he is able to lead her a 
curanto. Shakeſpeare. 


CouRa'NT. * [courante, Fr.] See 


per of news. | 
To COURB. v. x. [courber, French.] To 

bend; to bow; to ſtoop in ſupplication. 

Not in uſe, | 

In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 
Yea, courb and woo, for leave to do it good. 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Co'uRIER. . /. [courier, French.] A 


meſſenger ſent in haſte ; an expreſs; a 


runner. ; 
I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. 
5 Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


This thing the wary baſſa | 
| well pereel 
ſpeedy e Solyman ee by 
purpoſe, requeſting him with all ſpeed 5 
a 8 Uns oY * — Kale: A 
I. /. courſe, Fr, cui us 5 5 
1. Race; career. fs, Latin, 
And ſome ſhe arms with Gne 
And ſome with ſwiftneſs in 8 I C 
2. Paſſage from place to place; = 
To this may be referred, he co, 
a river. 
And when we had finiſhed | 
Tyre, we came to Ptolemais. ” ws from 
A light, by which the Argive ſquadro 1 


Their ſilent courſe to Ilium's well known Fr 


, | 3 Der 
3. TUt3 act of running in the litt . 
But this hot Knight was cooled with , 'F 
which, at the third courſe, he received of Phat 
tus. 0. £ . 
4. Ground on which a race is run. 
5. Track or line in which a ſup fails, or 
any motion 1s performed, 
6, Sail; means by which the courſs ; 
performed. 
To the courſes we have deviſed ſtudding.ſy!; 
ſprit-ſails, and top-ſails. Raleigh”; Elm, 
7. Progreſs from one gradation to another; 
proceſs. 
When the ſtate of the controverſy is plas 
determined, it muſt not be altered by anothe: 
diſputant in the courſe of the diſputation. Ja, 


8. Order of ſucceſſion: as, every on: i 


his courſe. 

If any man ſpeak in an unknown tongue, let | 
be by two, or at the moſt by three, and that by 
courſe 5 and let one interpret. I Cir, xiv. 27. 

9. Stated and orderly method, or manner, 
If the live long, h 
And in the end meet the old c:2:/ of death, 
Women will all turn monfers. Shai, Kinr Lear. 
7 . D 
The duke cannot deny the ci of law, 
Sigrun, 

If God, by his revealed declaration, firk gt 
rule to any man, he, that will claim by that e, 
muſt have the ſame poſitive grant of Goo tor! 
ſucceſſion; for, if it has not directed the 27/7 
its deſcent and conveyance, no body can 11ucc%:% 9 


"oy, 
greßz 
lle ef 


this title of the firſt ruler. Lal 
10. Series of ſucceſſive and methodical 
procedure. | 


The glands did reſolve during her cw: © 
phyſick, and ſhe continueth very well to {1 5025, 
Vſemun' Surge. 
11. The elements of an art exhibited and 
explained, in a methodical ſeries. Hence 
our cour/es of philoſophy, anatomy, cy: 
miſtry, and mathematicks. Cn 
12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 
Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, den 
to doubt with himſelf what cue were beit dr 
him to take. 75 e. 
That worthy deputy finding nothing bat a c, 
mon miſery, took the beſt courſe he poffib ij cu 
to eſtabliſh a commonwealth in Ireland. 
Davies an Irilard, 
He placed commiſiioners there, who governed 
it only in a courſe of diſcretion, part _— 1 
civil. | Jawi's e Ircighde 
Give willingly what I can take %y tende; 
And know, obedience is your ſafeft cle 
Dryden: As reg: ” 
But if a right courſe be taken Wit! aner. 
there will not be ſo much need of common 7 
and puniſhments. TY 
"Tis time we ſhould decree YT 
What courſe to take. Addtjin 3 C. 
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of life; train of actions. 


! 
13. Method o ; tr 
A woman of fo worxing 
ment ipiritꝰ, as it was happy 
14% 7 72 
r cher Wie iT would have bee 2 8 
: His addiction was to courſes vain; 


His compan'es unletter'd, rude, and a , 
His Aufs $1 up with riots; banquets, ſports. 
vp 11 nd Us 


err! hle. 


Az the dropſy-m 
drier he 6 
eren {0 2 unmner, tie 

< deſirous to 
en Gn, and mote dehrou 
wickedneſs. g : 
Alen will ſay, 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courſes took, 
# houfe and civil life forſook. 


He: father's : 
uncontrolled will. 


14. Natural bent; 


ferneign phyſician in moſt diſeaſes, 
50 every ſervant took his ccu;ſey 
And, 
18. Catamenia. : 
fe ft page of women's courſes, if not ſuddenly 
looked to, ſets them undoubtedly into a conſump- 
don, dropſy, or ſome other dangerous diſeaſe. : 
. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
16. Orderly ſtructure. | 
The tongue defitcth the whole body, and ſetteth 
on fire the ccurſe ot nature. James, iii. 6. 
1. In architecture.] A continued range 
of tones, level or of the ſame height, 
throughout the whole length of the build- 
ing, and not interrupted by any aper- 
ture. 4% Harris, 
18. Series of conſequences, - 
19. Number of diſnes ſet on at once upon 
the table. 
Worthy Sir, thou bleed'ſt 2 
Thu exercite hath been too violent 
Fer a ſecond curſe of fights Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Then with a tecond car the tables load, 
And with full chargers offer to the god. Dryd. En. 
You are not to wach your hands till after you 
hae ſeat up your ſecond courſe, 
| Sevift's Directions to the Cooks 
So quick retires each flying courſe, you'd ſwear 
Sancho“ dread doctor and his wand were there. 
5, Pope. 
20. Regularity ; ſettled rule. 
21, Empty form, | 
| Mey tak as if they believed in God, but they 
Ive as if 2477 thought there was none; their vows 
and promiies are no more than words of curſe. 
L'* Eftrange, 
22, Of ccurſe. By conſequence, 
Witch a mind unprepoſſeſſed by doctors and com- 
mentators of any lect, whoſe reaſonings, interpre- 
tetien, and language, which I have been uſed to, 
wü :f cautſe make all chime that way; and make 
an"ther, and perhaps the genuine meaning of the 
author, ſcem harſh, rained, and uncouth to me. 


: Locke. 
23. 07 ccar/e, Py ſettled rule. 

 Serſe is of courſe annex'd to wealth and power; 
No mul? 15 proof againſt a golden ſhower. Garth. 

Neither ſhall I be fo far wanting to myſelf, as 
not to deſire a patent, granted of courſe to all uſeful 
projectors, Soft. 
7; Cours, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hunt; to purſue. 
The big round tears 
oy nis — noſe | 
ICUs hateſpeare's As you like it, 
The king is hunting the me I = courſing 
my eit. ; Shakcpeare's Lowe's Labour Loſt. 
3 Where's the thane of Cawdor ? 

e cur: 'd him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 

9 be his purveyor. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. To purſue with dogs that hunt in view. 

It would be tried allo. in flying of hawks, or 


Curt one another 
In piteous chaſe. 


in (ourfing of a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. 
Hacen s Natural H Nery. 


ind, and ſo vehe- 
ook a good courſe 3 
Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
an, the more he drinks, the 
is, and the more he ſtill deſires to drink g 
 Gnner; more he fins, the apter is he 
keep ſtill a courſe in 

Perkins. 


Prior. 


Iris beſt to leave nature to her courſe, who is the 


Temple. 


, bad at firſt, they all grew worſe, Prior. 
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I am continually ſtarting hares for you to courſe : 
we were certainly cut out for one another; for 
my temper quits an amour juſt where thine takes 
it up. | Congreve's Old Bachelor. 
3- To put to ſpeed; to force to run. 

| When they have an appetite 

To venery, let them not drink nor eat, 

And courſe them oft, and tire them in the heat. 
? May's Virgil. 
To Couks E. v. 2. To run; to rove about. 

Swift as quickſilver it ccurſes through 

The nat'ral gates and alleys of the body. » 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The blood, before cold and ſettled, left the liver 
white and pale, which is the badge of puſillanimity 
and cowardice ; but the ſherris warms it, and makes 
| It courſe from the inwards to the parts extreme. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

She did fo courſe o'er my exteriours, with ſuch 
a greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
ſeem to ſcorch me up like a burning glaſs. 

Shateſpeare*'s Merry Mieses of Windſor. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, inowy fair, 
And tail as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around his 
chair. Dryden. 
All, at once 
Relapſing quick, as quickly re-aſcend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguiſh, and renew, 
All ether courjing in a maze of light. 
| Themſen's Autumn. 
Co'unsER. . .. [from courſe; couiſier, 
French. ] 
1. A ſwift horſe; a war horſe: a word 
not uſed in proſe. 

He proudly pricketh on his courſcr ſtrong, 

And Atin ay him pricks with ſpurs of ſhame and 
wrong. Spenſer. 

Then to his abſent gueſt the king decreed 
A pair of ccurſers, born of heay*nly breed; 

Who from their noſtrils breath'd etherial fire, 
Whom Circe ftole from her celeſtial fire. 
Dryden's Aneid. 

Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 

And, pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs'd, 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. Pope. 

2. One who purſues the ſport of courſing 
ares. 

A leaſh is a leathern thong, by which a fal- 
coner holes his hawk, or a courſer leads bis grey- 
hound. 33 Humer. 

COURT. 2. /. C cour, Fr. 4oert, Dut. curtis, 
low Latin.] 

1. The place where the prince reſides; the 
palace. | 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſcuires, 
Men fo diſorderly, fo debauch'd and bold, | 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; epicuriſm and luſt 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 

Than a grac'd palace, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

It ſhall be an habitation of dragons, and a court 
for owls. Jaiab, xxvi. 13. 

His exactneſs, that every man thould have his 
due, was ſuch, that you would think he had never 
ſeen a court ; the politeneis with which this juſtice 
was adminiſtered, would convince. you he never 
had lived out of one. Prior's Dedication. 

A ſuppliant to your royal court 1 come. | 

Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. The hall or chamber where juſtice is 
adminiſtered. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this preſent queſtion in the court ? 

Shakeſpearc. 

St. Paul being brought unto the higheſt cout in 
Athens, to give an account of the doctrine he had 
prea. hed concerning Jeſus and the reſurrection, 
took occaſion to imprint on thoſe magiſtrates a 
future ſtate. | Artterbury. 

3. Open ſpace before a houſe. 
You muſt have, before you come to the front, 
three courts ; A green court plain, with a wall about 
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it; a ſecond court of the ſame, but more garniſhed, 
with little turrets, or other embelliſhments, upon 
the wall; and a third court, to ſquare with the 
front, not to be built but incloſed with a naked 
wall, | Bacon. 
Suppoſe it were the king's bedchamber, yet the 
meaneſt man in the tragedy muſt come and diſpatch 
his buſineſs, rather than in the lobby or court yard 
(which is fitter for him) for fear the ſtage ſhould 
be cleared, and the ſcenes broken. Dryden. 
4. A ſmall opening incloſed with houſes, 
and paved with broad ſtones, diſtinguiſh- 
ed from a ſtreet. 
5. Perſons who compoſe the retinue of a 
prince. | 
Their wiſdom was ſo highly eſtcemed, that 
ſome of them were always employed to follow the 
courts of their kings, to adviſe tem. Temp 
6. Perſons who are aſſembled for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, 


cleſiaſtical. 
If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by ſome apparent fign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The archbithop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend tathers of his orders 
Held a late corre at Dunſtable. Shak. Henry VIII. 
I have at jait met with the proceedings of the 
ccurt baron, held in that behalf. 
8. The art of pleaſing ; the art of inſinua- 
tion. 
Him the prince with gentle court did board. 
Spenſer. 
Haſt thou been never baſe? Did love ne'er bend 
Thy trailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 
Flatter me, make thy court, and ſay it did; 
Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. 
Dryden's Aurerg ebe. 
Some ſort of people, placing a great part ot 
their happineſs in ſtrong drink, are always forward 
to make ccurt to my young maſter, by offering that 
which they love beſt themiclves. L ockes 
I have been conſidering why poets have ſuch 
ill ſucceſs in making their court, ſince they are 
allowed to be the greateſt and beſt of all flatterers 3 
the defect is, that they flatter only in print or in 
Writing. Sevif? to Gaye 
9. It is often uſed in compoſition in moſt 
of its ſenſes. _ 
To Courr. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To woo; to ſolicit a woman to marriage. 
Follow a ſhadow, it flies you; 
Seem to fly it, it will purſue : 
So court a miſtreſs, the denies you; 
et her alone, the will court you. Ben Jonſ. Foreſt. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb'ting princes ccurt her nuptial bed. 
Dryden's ZEneide 
Alas! Sempronius, wouldſt thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilft her father's life 's in danger? 
Thou might'ſt as well court the pale trembling veſtal, 
White ſhe benolds the holy flame expiring. 


. 


Ev'n now, when filent ſcorn is all they gain, 
A thouſand ccart you, though they court in vain. 
: Pope. 
2. To ſolicit; to ſeek. | 
Their own eaſe and ſatisfaction would quickly 
teach children to court commendation, and avoid 
doing what they found condemned. 
| Locke en Education. 
3. To flatter; to endeavour to pleaſe. 
CoURT-CHAPLAIN. 7. /. | court and chap- 
lain.) One who attends the king to 
celebrate the holy offices, 
The maids of honour have been fully convinced 
by a famous court-chaplain. Soi? 
CouRT-DAY. 2. . [court and day.] Dav 


on which juſtice is ſolemnly adminiſtered 
; 'The 


we 
. 


les F 


7. Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or ec- 
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her. Azad iſon. 
Co uxrrSsY. 2. /. [courtoifie, Fr. corteſia, 
Italian.] 
1. Elegance of manners; civility; com- 
plaiſance. 


COU 


The judge took time to deliberate, and the next 
court-day ne ſpoke. Arbathnot and Pope. 
CouRT-DRESSER. 2. . [hurt and drefſer. | 
One that dreſſes the court, or perſons of 
rank; a flatterer. 

There are many ways of fallacy; ſuch arts of 
giving colours, appearances, and reſemblances, by 
this court-areſer, fancy. Locke, 

CourT-ravouR. z. /. Favours or bene- 
fits beſtowed by princes. 

We part with the bleflings of both worlds for 
pleaſures, courtfavours, and commiſſions; and at 
lat, when we have fold ourſelves to our luſts, we 
grow ſick of our bargain. L' Eftrange. 


CourT-HanD. 2. / [court and hand. 
The hand or manner of writing uſed in 
records and judicial proceedings. 

He can make obligations, and write court-hand, 
Shakeſpeare. 

CouRT-LADY. . . [court and lady.] A 
lady converſant or employed in court. 

'The ſame Rudy, long continued, is as intole- 
rable to them, as the appearing long in the fame 
clothes or faſhion is to a co1-/ody. Locke. 

Co'vrTEOUs. adj. | courtois, French.] Ele- 
gant of manners; polite ; well-bred ; 
full of acts of reſpec. 

He hath deſerved worthily of his country; and 
his aſcent is not by ſuch eaſy degrees, as thoſe who 
have been ſupple and courtegus to the people, 

= Shake(peare”s Corivlanus. 

They are one while courtevus, civil, and oblig- 
Ing; but, within a ſmall time after, are ſuperci— 
Lous, ſharp, troubleſcme, fierce, and exceptivus. 

South. 

CouRTEOVSLY. adv. from tourtecus.] 
Reſpectfully; civilly; complaiſantly. 

He thought them to be gentlemen of much 
more worth than their habits bewrayed, yet he let 
them courtecu ſly pals, Motten. 

Whil{ Chriſt was upon carth, he was not only 
eaſy of acceſs, he did not only eerrteouſly receive 
all that addrefied themſelves to him, but alſo did 
Not diſdain himſelf to travel up and down the coun- 
try. Calamy's Sermons. 

Alcinous, being prevailed upon by the glory of 

his name, entertained him courternfly. Proms. 

Co'URTEOUSNESS. 2. J from courtecus. 
Civility; complaiſance. 

Co'uRTESAN. Y. /. [ cortiſana, low La- 

CoſuRxTEZZAN. J tin.] A woman of the 
town; a proſtitute ; a trumpet. 

*Tis a brave night to cool a conrtezan, 

Shate/p: are's King Lear. 

With them there are no ſtews, no diſſolute {ioutes, 
no courteſans, nor any thing of that kind; nay they 
wonder, with deteſtation, at you in Europe, which 
permit ſuch things. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The Corinthian is a column laſciviouſiy decked 
like a courtezane > orten. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtezan, ſpent his whole eſtate upon 


Sir, you are very welcome to, our houſe : 
It muſt appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy. 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant ef I "3 Wy | 


Who have ſeen his eſtate, his hoſpitality, his 
courteſy to ſtrangers. Peacham. 
He, who was compounded of all the elements 
of affability and courteſy towards all kind of people, 
brought himſelf to a habit of neglect, and even 
of rudeneſs, towards the queen, Clarendon. 
Courteſy is ſooner found in lowly ſhades 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls, 
And courts of princes, whence it firſt was nam'd. 


Milton. 
7 


COU 


So gentle of condition was he known, 
That through the court his carey was blown, 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. An act of civility or reſpect. 
You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day; another time 
You call'd me dog; and, for theſe courteſtes, 
I'll lend you thus much money. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Repoſe you there, while I to the hard houſe 
Return, and force their ſcanted courteſy. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
* When Lwas laſt at Exeter, 
The mayor in courteſy ſhew'd me the caſtle, 


Shakeſpcare's Richard III. 


Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 
And by that muſick let us all embrace; 
For heav'n to earth ſome of us never ſhall 
A ſecond time do ſuch a ccurteſy. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Other ſtates, aſſuredly, cannot be juſtly accuſed 
for not ſtaying for the firt blow); or for not ac- 
cepting Polyphemus's courteſy, to be the laſt that 
ſhall be eaten up. Bacon. 
3. The reverence made by women. 
Some country girl, ſcarce to a court'fy bred, 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed; 
If, ſupercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 
She brought her father's triumphs in her train. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The poor creature was as full of courtęſies as if 
J had been her godmother : the truth on 't is, I 
endeavoured to make her look ſomething Chriſ- 
tian-like, 
4. A tenure, not of right, but by the fa- 
vour of others; as, to hold upon courteſy, 
5. CouRTESY of England, A tenure by 
which, if a man marry an inheritance, 
that is, a woman ſeiſed of land, and get- 
teth a child of her that comes alive into 
the world, though both the child and 
his wife die forthwith, yet, if ſhe were 
in poſſeſſion, ſhall he keep the land dur- 
ing his life, and is called tenant per 
legen: Angliz, or by the courteſy of Eng- 
To COURTESY, v. #. [from the noun.] 
1. To perform an act of reverence : it is 
now only ufed of women. | 
Toby approaches, and court'fies there to me. 
Shakeſpeares 
The petty traffickers, 
That court ſy to them, do them reverence. Shak. 
2. 'To make a reverence in the manner 
of ladies, 
If I ſhould meet her in my way, 

We hardly curt'jy to each other. Prior. 
Co'vnTIER. 2. from court.] | 
1. One that frequents or attends the courts 

of princes. 

He hath been a cowrtier, he ſwears. 
If any man doubts that, let him put me to my 
purgation. I have trod a meaſure; I have flattered 
a lady; I have been politick with my friend, ſmooth 
with mine enemy; I have undone three taylors; 1 
have had four quarrels, and like to have fought 
one. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

You are a flattering boy; now, I ſee you'll be a 
courtier. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Mindſcr. 

You know I am no ccurtier, nor verſed in ſtate- 
affairs. Bacon. 

The principal figure in a picture, is like a king 


among his-courtiers, who ought to dim the luſtre 


of his attendants. Dryden. 
2. One that courts or ſolicits the favour of 

another. | | 5 
What 
Made thee, all honour'd, honeſt Roman Brutus, 
With the arm'd reſt, co::rtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the capitol ? Shakeſp. Antony and Clecp. 

There was not among all our princes a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard III.; not out 
of fear, but wiſdom. Suckling. 


$ 


Congreve's Old Bachelor, . 


; Co'vRTINE, 
CoURTLIKEs 
gant ; polit! 
Our Engliſh to 
as the Hebrew, or as learned a 
fluent as the Latin, as courte ;\ 
courtlike as the French 
: Italian, 

Co'URTLINESS. 7. / [from (oy, 

gance of manners; 
complaiſance ; civilic 
The lighteſt part that you excel in 


Co'uRTLING. 
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tier; a retainer to a court. 
Courtling, I rather thou thould' utter. 


Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it fr. 


No whiter page than Addiſon's temat; 
CoO'URTLY. adv. In 
_ elegantly, 

They can produce nothing ſo cui 
which expreſſes ſo much the conyerſi:i- 


Co'URTLY. adj. [from court. ] Re 
retaining to the court ; eleg 
flattering. 

In our own time (excuſe ſom 547; 


gentleman, as Sir John Suckling, 
Dryden cn Dramatic Pity, 
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Co'urTSHIP. . / [from cours. 
1. The act of ſoliciting favour, 


He paid his courthip with the crows, 
As far as modeſt pride allow'd, 


4 
Saat 


2. The ſolicitation of a woman to m:. 
riage. 


Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thong; 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oftents of love, 
As ſhall conveniently become you there, 
Shakeffeare's Merchant of Vs. 
In tedious ccuriſpip we declare our pain, 
And ere we kindneſs find, firſt meet dildain. 


Dryaen's Indian Ergo. 


Every man in the time of court, and in e 
firſt entrance of marriage, puts on a be!1ariour le 
my correſpondent's holiday ſuit. Ada 


My courtfhip to an univerſity, 
My modeſty I give to ſoldiers bae ; 
My patience to a gameſter's ſhare, Derr. 


3. Civility; elegance of manners. 


CO'USIN. 2. J. [coufin, Fr. conſangultu, 
LARS | | | 
1. Any one collaterally related more re- 


motely than a brother or ſiſter. 


Macbeth unſcam'd him. 
Oh valiant couſin ! worthy gentleman? Shaigpiah 


Tybalt, my couſin ! O my brother's c 


Unhappy ſight! alas, N 
Of my dear kinſman. 


je blood is 1p1:1'd | 
"Shakeſp. Rome: ard Jatt, 


Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter's tv! 
And couſin german to great Priam's feed. _ 
Sha Loſpeare; s Jycilus and C. 


2. A title given by the king to 2 noblz- 


man, particularly to thole of the council, 


COW. 2. / [in the plural anciently 44, 


or keen, now commonly corrs ; cu, vat, 
The female of the bull; 


the horned animal with cloven feet, kept 
for her milk and calves. | 


koe, Dutch. } 


We ſee that the horns of oxen and coc 
the moſt part, are larger than the bas; 
cauſed by abundance of moiſture, We 
horns of the bull faileth. 
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Pacer. 


After the fever is diminiſhed, aſſes and gcc: 
milk may be neceſſary; yea, 


alone. 


Then, leaving in the 
He ſought himſelf ſome 
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„ Ve a. [from coward, 
7, Cow To depreſs with fear; to oppreſs 
Vish habitual timidity. Ry 
with * was from yis mother s womb 
bun ed be that n that tells me ſo, 


: * better f art of man. 
For it hath coco d my Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


By reaſon of their frequent revolts, they 27 
drawn upon themſelves the preſſures of war lo 

that it ſeems to have ſomewhat coxved their 
0 Sat Horbel's Vocal Foreſt. 
pl 118. 


For when men by their wives are cow'd, 
Their horns of courſe are underſtood. Hudibras. 


Cow-HERD» n. J. [ cow, and hynd, SAX, a 
keeper.] One whoſe occupation is to 
1d cows. | 
Wen e 1. J. [cow and houſe.] The 
houſe in which Kine are kept. : 
You muſt houſe your milch-cows, that you give 
Fay toy in your cow-bouſe all night. Mortimer. 
Cow-LEECH. 2. J. [cow and leech.) One 
who profeſſes to cure diſtempered cows. 
7; Cow-LEECH. v. 2. To profeſs to cure 


COWS. | 
Tach there are many pretenders to the art of 


ficrieriag and comp-lzeching, yet many of them are 


very {znorant, eſpecially in the country. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Cow-wE ED. 2. J. [cow and weed.] A 


ſpecies of chervil. 

Cow-wN EAT. 2. . [cow and wheat.] A 
lant, 
CO'WARD. 7. ,. [connrd, Fr. of uncertain 

derivation, ] 

1. A poltroon; a wretch whoſe predomi- 
nant paſſion is fear. 

Pyrocizs did ſuch wonders, beyond belief, as 
wis able to lead Muſidorus to courage, though he 
hid been born a coꝛvard. Sidney. 

There was a foldier that vaunted, before Julius 

„lar, of the hurts he had received in his face. 
Cela, knowing him to be but a corvard, told him, 
You wore beſt take heed, next time you run away, 
bar 03 look back. i accu. 

Some are brave one day, and cowards another, 
a gr2%t cap*eins have often told me, from their 
v7 exner.ence and obſervation. Temple. 

A cee dbes not ahways eſcape with diſgrace, 
but tometimes aiſo he loſes his life. South, 

tremole ye not, oh friends! and convards fly, 

Don'd by the {tern Telemachus to die! 
5 = Pope's Odyſſey. 
. 1: is ſometimes uſed in the manner of 

an adiective. 

Raving more man than wit abcut me, I drew; 
Ang rag 'd the houte with loud and coxvard cries, 

5 Shakeſpeare. 
lorading fears repel my coqvard joy, 

OY 4 oreicen the preſent bliſs deſtroy. Prior. 
Co WAatDICE, 7. 4. [from coward.] Fear; 
6 bitual timidity ; puſillanimity ; wan 
of courage, | 
Cortes, Sir knight, ve been too much to blame, 
Tias 0! to blot the honour of the dead; 

And with foul cexvardice his carcaſe ſhame, 
Wiebe living hands immortaliz'd his name. 
; Fairy Queen. 

Gillant and fearleſs courage will turn into a 
Due and nervick valour, and make them hate 
* reardice of doing wrong. Miltcn en Education. 
\ Joe was Ulgrac'd ; for falling is no ſhame, 
ig exwardice alone is loſs of fame: 

oo 2 „ is from the ſaddle thrown, | 
tault of fortune, not his own. 

This great, this holy, thi f e e e 
E 4 3 wy, uy torts Being, is pre- 
inclination of our heat tor deft Ke G e 
eee ir he elert his fervice; and 

2, againſt the day of his wrath, the ſe- 


et cowardice which deters us from afferting his 


COW 
eauſe, which prevails on us to compliment the 


vices of the great, to applaud the libertine, and 
laugh with the prophane. Rogers's Sermons. 
Co'wARDLINESS. 2. . [from cowardly.] 
Timidity ; cowardice. | 
Co'WaRDLY. adj. [from coward.) 
1. Fearful ; timorous ; puſillanimous. 

An Egyptian ſoothſayer made Antonius believe 
that his genius, otherwiſe brave and confident, was 
in the preſence of Octavius poor and corvardly. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Mean; befitting a coward ; proceeding 

from fear, | 

I do find it comward/y and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 

The time of life. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 

Let all ſuch as can enlarge their conſciences like 

hell, and ſtyle a cowardly filence in Chriſt's cauſe 

diſcretion, know, that Chriſt will one day ſcorn 

them. : South, 
CowaRDLY. adv. In the manner of a 

coward ; meanly ; vilely, 

He ſharply reproved them as men of no courage, 
who had moſt corvardly turned their backs upon 
their enemies. | Knolles. 

Co'waRDSHIP. 2. /. [from coward.] The 
character or qualities of a coward ; 
meanneſs : a word not now in uſe. 

A very paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare : his diſhoneſty appears in leaving his friend 
here in neceſſity, and denying him; and for his 
cowardſhip, aſk Fabian. Shakeſpeare. 

To Co'wER. v. n. | cwvrrian, Welſh ; 
courber, Fr. or perhaps borrowed from 
the manner in which a cow ſinks on her 
knees.] To ſink by bending the knees ; 
to ſtoop ; to ſhrink. 

Let the pail be put over the man's head above 
water, then he cowwer down, and the pail be preſſed 
down with him. Bacon, 

The ſplitting rocks c:wv*r'd in the finking ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides. 

Shaksſfoaree 

As thus he ſpake, each bird and beaſt beheld, 
Approaching two and two; theſe cozo'ring low 
Wich blandithment, each bird ftoop'd on his wing. 

Milton. 

Our dame fits cow'ring o' er a kitchen fire; 

I draw freſh air, and nature's works admire. Dryd. 

Co'wisn. a. [from To cow, to awe.] 
Timorous; fearful ; mean; puſillani- 
mous; cowardly, Not in uſe. 

It is the cœviſb terrour of his ſpirit, | 
Thar darcs not undertake : he'll! not feel wrong, 
Which tie him to an anſwer. Shake{p. King Lear. 

Co'wkEEPER. 2. . [cox and fecper.] One 
whoſe buſineſs is to keep cows, 

The terms cozokecper and hogherd are not to be 
uſed in our poetry; but there ate no finer words 
in the Greek language. Brom. 

COWL. x. /. [cugle, Saxon; cucullus, 
Latin.) 

1. A monk's hood. 

You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did 
ſcratch his elbow, when he had ſieztly invented, 
to fignify his name, ſaint Francis with his friery 
coto / in a cornfield. Camden. 

What differ more, you cry, than crown and coev/ # 
I' tell you, friend, a wiſe man and a fool. Prpe, 

2. [Perhaps from cool, cooler, a veſſel in 
which hot liquor is ſet to cool.] A veſſel 
in which water is carried on a pole be- 
tween two. 7 

Cowr.-STAFF. . .. [cowl and ſtaſf.] The 
ſtaff on which a veſſel is ſupported be- 
tween two men. | 

Mounting him upon a cowv/-fuf, 


Which (toſſing him ſomething high) 


He apprehended to be Pegaſus. 


Sucklirg. a 


r | 
The way by a col. fa is ſafer : the ſtaff muſt 


have a bunch in the middle, ſomewhat wedge-like, 
and covered with a ſoft bolſter. Wiſeman. 


Co'wsL1P. . . ¶paralyſis; cup lh pe, Sax. 


as ſome think, from their reſemblance | 


of ſcent to the breath of à c; perhaps 
from growing much in paſture grounds, 
and often meeting the cow's lip.] 
Cowoſlip is alſo called pagil, grows wild in the 
meadows, and is a ſpecies of primroſe. Miller. 
He might as well ſay, that a coruſlip is as white 
as a lily, Sidney. 
Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I; 
In a coæuſlip's bell I lie. $hakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Thy little ſons 
Permit to range the paſtures : gladly they 
Will mow the couſlip poſies, faintly ſweet. Philip:. 


Cows-LUNGwoRT. 2. /. A ſpecies of 


Mullein. 

Co'xcomB. 2. /. [cock and comb, corrupted 
from cock*s comb.] 

1. The top of the head. | 

As the cockney did to the eels, when ſhe pu 

them i' the patty alive; the rapt them o' th' cox- 
coribs with a ſtick, and cried, down, wantons, 
down! Shhadeſpeare's King Lear. 

2. The comb reſembling that of a cock, 
which licenſed fools wore formerly in 


their caps. | 
There, take my coxcomb ; why, this fellow has 
baniſh2d two of his daughters, and did the third a 
blefling againft his will : if thou follow him, thou 
mutt needs wear my coxcomb. Shakeſpeare. 
3- A fop; a ſuperficial pretender to 


knowledge or accompliſhments, 
I ſent to her, 
By this ſame coxcomb that we have i' th* wind, 
Tokens and letters, which ſhe did reſend. Shakeſps 
I fcorn, quoth ſhe, thou coxcomb hilly, 
Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras. 
It is a vanity for every pretending coxcomb to 
make himſelf one of the party ſtiil with his 
betters. L' Eftranges. 
They overflowed wich ſmart repartees, and were 
only diftinguithes from the intended wits by being 


called car, though they deterved not fo ſcan- 
| Dryden. 


dalous a name. 
Some are bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, 
And ſome made coxcombs, nature meant but ihols. 
Pope. 
4. A kind of red flower. 
Coxco'mical. adj. from coxcomb,] Fop- 
pith ; conceited :. a low word, unworthy 
cf uſe. f 


Becauſe, as he was a very natural Writer, ang 


they were without prejudice, without prepoſſeſſion, 
without affectat:on, and without the influence of 
coxconacal, ſenſeleſs cabal, they were at liberty to 
receive the impreſſions which things naturally made- 
on thicir minds. Dennis. 
COY. adj. | ci, French; from guietus, 
Latin. 
1. Modeſt; decent. 
Jaſon is as cy as is a maide z 
Ee looked piteouſiy, but nought he ſaid, Chaucer. 
2. Reſerved; not acceſſible; not eaſily 
condeſcending to familiarity. 
And vain deligut the taw he light did paſs, 
A toe of foliy and immodeſt toy; 
Still ſolemn ſad, or fill ditdainfu! ccy. Spraſers 
Like Phoebus ſung the no lefs am'rous bon: 
Like Daphne ſhe, as lovely and as coy. Fuller. 
At this ſeaſon every ſmile of che ſun, like the 
ſmile of a-ccy lady, is as dear as it is uncommons 
| - Pape. 
The Nile's cæy ſouree. Graing*s 
To Cor. v. x. [from the adjective.] 
1. To behave with reſerve ; to reject fa- 


miliarity. | | 

What, coyiag it again! 

No more; but make me bappy to my guſt, 

That is, without your ſtruggling. Dryd. X. Arthur. 
Reute! 
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Retire! I beg you, leave me. 
——— Thus to coy it! 


With one who knows you too! Reeves . Shore. | 


2. To make difficulty; not to condeſcend 
' willingly. | 
If he coy'd 

To hear Cominius ſpeak, Fil keep at home, 
: Shahefpear®s Coriolagus, 
To Cor. v. a. [for decoy.] To allure. Not 
in ule. 
1 I'll mountebank their loves, 
Coy their hearts from them, and come home be- 
loved 1 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shalo!ts Corialanus. 
Co'YLy. adv. [from coy.] With reſerve ; 
with difinclination to familiarity, 
This ſaid, his hand he coyly tnatch's away 
From forth Antinous' hand. Chapman's Odyſſey. 


1 4 
Co'yNess. 2. . [from coy.] Reſerve z un- 


willingnels to become familiar. 

When the ſun hath warmed the carth and water, 
three or four male carps will follow a female; 
and ſhe putting on a ſeeming ceyreſs, they force her 
through weeds and flags, 

When the Kind nymph would ceſs ſeign, 
And hides but to be found again. Dryden. 
Co” c 

O YSTREL. 2. J. A ſpecies of degenerate 
hawk. 


One thev might truſt, their common wrongs to 
wreak ; d 
The muſquet and the ceyſtrel were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon. Pryden's Hind and Panther. 
Coz. »./. A cant or familiar word, con- 
trated from confer. | 
| Be merry, cex; ſince ſudden ſorrow 
| Serves to fay thus, ſome good thing comes to- 
morrow, Shakeifeares 
To CO'ZEN. v. a. [To co/ is in the old 
Scotch dialect, as Junius obſerves, to 
chop or change; whence cogen, to cheat; 
becauſe in ſuch traffick there is com- 


monly fraud.] To cheat; to trick; to 
defraud. | 
Let the queen pay never ſo fully, let the muſ- 
ter-maſter view them never ſo dilizently, let the 
deputy or general look to them never ſo exactly, 
yet they can cozen them all. Sperfers 
Goring loved no man fo well but that he would 
cogen him, and expoſe him to publick mirth for 
having been cozcned, Clarenden. 
He that ſuſters a government to be abuſed by 
carcletineſs or neglect, does the ſime thing with 
him that maliciouſly and corruptly ſets himſelf to 
C2REN it. L'ſtrange. 
You are not obliged to a literal belief of what 
ehe poet fays; but you are pleated with the image, 
without being c:zencd by the fiction. Dryden. 
What if I pleaſe to Jengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to comer fate. 
Dryden's Aurengzele. 
Children may be cezered into a knou leãge of the 
letters, and be taught to read, without perceiving 
it to be any thing but a ſport. Licks cm Fducation. 
Co'zExAGE. 1. . [from coxcn.] Fraud; 
deceit ; artifice ; fallacy ; trick; cheat ; 
the practice of cheating. 
They ſay this town is full of c:2erage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eve, 
Piſguifed cheaters. 
Wiſdom without honeſty is meer craft and c- 
enage; and therefore the reputation of honeſty mult 
* firſt be gotten, which cannot be but by living well!: 
a good lite is a main argument. Ben Jonj. Diſc. 
There's no ſuch thing as that we beauty call, 
It is meer coxenage all; 
For though ſome long ago 
IL. k d certain c jours mingied to and fo, 
That doth not tie me now frem chuſng new. 
g Suckling. 
Imaginary appearances offer themſelves to our 
- impatient, minds, which entertain theſæ counter- 
feits, without the lealt ſuſpicion of their cozcrage. 
: Glanwillcs Scep ſis. 


—— 


Valten. 


Shakcfeare. 


ERA 


Strange cox nage! none would live paſt years 
again, N 
Vet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. 
Dryden's Aurengxebe. 
But all theſe are trifles, if we conſider the fraud 
and cogenage of trading men and ſhopkeepers. 
; Swift. 
CoZzENnER. 1. , [from cczen.] A cheater; 
a defrauder, | 
Indeed, Sir, there are cozeners abroad, and 
therefore it behoves men to be wary. | 
S bok:fpcare's Winter's Tale. 
CRAB. . /. [cpabba, Sax. Krabbe, Dat. ] 
1. A cruſtaceous fiſh. 
Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are, the lobſter, the 


and the tortoiſe,» The old ſhells are never found; 
ſo as it is like they ſcale off and crumble away by 
degretss | Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
The fox catches crab fith with his tail, which 
Olaus Magnus ſaith he himſelf was an eye-witnefs 
of. Derham. 
2. A wild apple; the tree that bears a 


wild apple. 
PP Noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab tree flip, whoſe fruit thou art. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Fetch me a dozen crab tree ſtaves, and ſtrong 
ones; theſe are but ſwitches. Shak. Henry VIII. 
When roaſted crabs hiis in the bowl, 
Then nightly fings the ſtaring owl. Shakeſpearc. 


crab ftock, ſhall have a fruit more noble than its 
nurſe and parent. | Taylor. 


3. A peeviſh moroſe perſon. © 
4. A wooden engine with three claws for 
launching of ſhips, or heaving them in- 
to the dock. Phillips. 
5. The ſign in the zodiack. 
Then parts the Twins and Crab, the Dog divides, 
And Argo's keel, that broke the frothy tides. 
© | 5 Creech. 
CAB. adj, It is uſed by way of contempt 
for any ſour or degenerate fruit; as, a 
crab cherry, a crab plumb. a 
Better gleanings their worn ſoil can boaſt 
Than the crab vintage of the neighb'ring coaſt. 
h | Dryden. 
CRA BBE D. a. [from crab .] 
1. Peeviſh ; moroſe; cynical; ſour. 
A man of years, vet fr:ſh, as mote appear, 
Of ſwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did ſhew. 
O, ſhe 1s 
Ten times more gentle, than her father's crabbed ; 
And he's compos'd of harſhneſs. Shake Tempcft. 
2. Harſh ; unpleaſing. 
That was when CNS 
Three crabbed months had ſbur'd themſelves to 
death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thyſelf my love. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
How charming is divine philoſophy ! 
Not harſh and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feaſt of nectar'd ſweets, 


S penſer. 


Where no crude ſurfeit reigns. Milton. 
3. Difficult; perplexing. 
Beſide, he was a thiewd philoſopher, 
And had read ev'ry text and gloſs over 
Whate'er the crabbed'/? author hath, | 
He underſtood b' implicit faith, Hudibras. 


Lucretius had choſen a ſubjęct naturally craobed. 
Dryden. 

Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius 
Are againſt gods, you know. | Prior, 
CRA'BBEDLY. adv. | from crabbed.] Pee- 


 viſhly ; moroſely ; with perplexity. 


* 11 


Ca nBEDN EES. . . from crabbed.] 
1. Sourneſs of taſte, „„ 


crab, the crawtiſh, the bhodmandod or dodman, 


Tell why a graft, taking nouriſhment from af 


'CRA 

2. Sourneſs of countenance 
manners. | 
3- Difficulty ; perplexity, 


Cra'BER. z. /ob 


3 aſperity o 


| © Walton's Arglr. 
CRABS-EYES. 2. /. Whitiſh bodies, round. 
ed on one ſide, and depreſſed on the 
other, heavy, moderately harg, and 
without ſmell. They are not the eyes 
of any creature, nor do they belong t 
the crab, but are produced by the com. 
mon crawfiſh : the ſtones are brel in 
two ſeparate bags, one on each fide of 
the ſtomach. They are alkaline, ab. 
ſorbent, and in ſome degree diuretick. 
h H.. 
Several perſons had, in vain, endearouted g 
ſtore themſelves with crabs-eyes, - Bb, 
CRACK. ». /. [raeck, Dutch. 
1. A ſudden diſruption, by which the 
| parts are ſeparated but a little way from 
each other. 
2. The chink, fiſſure, or vacuity made by 
diſruption ; a narrow breach, 
Contuſions, when great, do uſually produce: 
fiſſure or crack of the ſkull, either in thc fan part 
where the blow was inflicted, or in the cou 
part. Wicman, 
At length it would crack in many places ; ar 
thoſe cracks, as they dilated, would appear af 
pretty good, but yet obſcure and dark, -c. 
5 | Newton's. Opticin 
3. The ſound of any body burſting or fall. 
in © . 
If I ſay ſooth, I muſt report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double crash. 
Shotelpeare's Mott th, 
Now day appears, and witir the day the king, 
Whoſe early care had robb'd him of his ret; 
Far off the cracks of falling houſes ring, 
And ſhrieks of ſubje&s pierce his tender rea? 


Dachs. 


_—- 


4. Any ſudden and quick ſound, 
A fourth ?—{art eye! 

What will the line retch out to th' crock of coom? 
Sate fe 

Vulcan was employed in hammering out en- 
derbolts, that every now and then flew up i109 wt 


- 


anvil with dreadful cracks and flaſhes Ac, 
5. Change of the voice in puberty. 


And let us, Paladour, though now our volcez 2 
Have got the mannith crack, ling him! 
ground. Shake kati. 
6. Breach of chaſtity. 
I cannot : 
Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 5 
So ſovereignly being honourable, SL. Vi. lan 
7. Crazineſs of intellect. 


8. A man crazed. : LE 
I have invented projets for raiſing mib, 
without burthening the ſubject ; but cacn0 oe 
the parliament ti liſten to me, who look 1 


4 — 


as a crack and a projector. oe 
9. A whore, in low language. 

10. A boaſt. 3 

Leafings, backbitings, and va n- 0. e 

All thoſe againf that fort did bend the!r batteries. 


: Fele 
11. A boaſter. This is only in low Jhrale. 
! 
To CRACK. v. a. [raecher, Dutch. ] 
. 0 o ** ) 
1. To break into chinks ; to divide the 


parts a little from each other. IF 
Look to your pipes, and cover them with Fre: 


_ 


. - 3 ? 47 [1 -Ko 
and warm litter out of the ſtable, 2 my - 0 
neſs, leſt the froſt crack them. * 10 


y. To bi 


0, m. 
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Would cr 
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Her knel 
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4. To br 
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cr 
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2. To fal 

The ct 
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3. Tout 
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4. To bo 
To loo 
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And E 
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Cracks! 
.] C 
We ha 
ſop!.iſms 


(x ack-t 
wretch 
rope: 
Come! 
What, h. 


Cxsck. 
fellqw ! 
Cha'cie 
1. A noiſ 
What 
With this 


2. A quar 
to burſ 
The bl 
port, alm 
aa * 
hey du! 
Have dor 
Made ſqu 
Vol. 


CRA 
y, To break ; whom crack'd, It's erat l d. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
ith a man for cracking nuts, 
—_ but becauſe thou haſt hazel 
| Shakeſpeare. 
ould ſome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 
And heave below the gaudy re , 
Would crack the marble titles, and diſper 5 
The characters of all the lying verſe. Dry. Juv. 
Or as 2 lute, which in moiſt weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her ſtrings. Donne. 
Y-nour is like that glaſly bubble; | 
That finds philoſophers ſach trouble 
Whoſe leaſt part crack*d, the whole does fly, 
gag wits are crach'd to find out why. 
„ J do any thing with quickneſs or 
artueſs. ; 
7 7 — now, he lives like other folks; 
Es takes bis chirping pint he cracks his ener Oh 
1. To break or deſtroy any thing. 
You'll crack a quart together! Ha, will you not? 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Lore cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers divide: 
io ces, mutinies 3 in countries, diſcord 3 in pa- 
Jices, treaſon; and the bond cracked *twixt ſon and 
tather. ; Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

e, To craze; to weaken the intellect, 

I was ever of opinion, that the philoſopher's 
done, and an holy war, were but the rendezyous 
of craci:d brains, that wore their feather in their 
heads. Bacon's Holy Var. 

He thought none poets till their brains were 

crackt, Roſcommon. 


Je Crack. v. 1. a 
1. To burſt; to open in chinks. 

By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby 
we were reduced to make uſe of one part, which 
was ſtraight and intire. Boyle. 

2. To fall to ruin. | 

The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, 

cracks hen little comes in, and much goes out. 
Dryden. 
. To utter a loud and ſudden ſound. 

I wil! board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 

| Shakeſpeare. 


Thou wilt qua 
\ þzving no other rea 


. To boaſt: with /. 
To look like her, are chimney-ſweepers black, 
And lince her time are colliers counted bright, 
And Ethiops cf their ſweet complexion crack: 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 
| Shaeſpeares 
CRACk-BRAINED, adj. [crack and brain- 
ed.] Crazy; without right reaſon. 
We have ſent you an anſwer to the ill-grounded 
ſop).iſms of thoſe crack-brained fellows. 
, Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Crack-HeMP. 2. , [crack and hemp. ] A 
uretch fated to the gallows; a crack- 
rope : furcifer, 
| Come hither, crack-hemp 
I hope I may chuſe, Sir. 
Come hither, you rogue: 
What, have you forgot me? 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Cricr-roee, 2. I. [crack and rope.] A 
fellay that deſerves hanging. 
Ciacrer, 2. , [from crack, ] 
. A noiſy boaſting fellow. 
What cracker is this ſame that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath ? 
: Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. 
2 A quantity of gunpowder, confined ſo as 
to burſt with great noiſe. 
The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great re- 
Boyle. 


Port, almoit like a cracker, 
G 0 when, for furious haſte to run, 
ah ol not ſtay to fire a gun, 
e done 't with bo 
Mate Hubs nfires, and at home 
OL. I. 


and crackers overcome. Hudibras. 


Hudibras. | 


| 


| 


To CRACKLE, wv. 1. 


Then furious he begins his march, 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch, 


With ſquibs and crackers arm'd, to throw 


Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 
[from crack.] To 
make ſlight cracks; to make ſmall and 
frequent noiſes ; to decrepitate. 

All theſe motions, which we ſaw, 


Are but as ice which crachles at a thaw. Donne. 
I fear to try new love, 

As boys to venture on the unknown ice 

That crack/es underneath them. Dryden. 


Caught her diſhevell'd hair and rich attire 
Her crown and jewels crack/ed in the fire. 
4 | Dryden's Aneid. 
Marrow is a ſpeciſick in that ſcurvy which oc- 
caſions a crackling of the bones; in which cate 
marrow performs its natural function of moiſten- 
ing them, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


CRA'CKNEL, 7. 4 [from crack.] A hard 


brittle cake. 
Albee my love he ſeek with daily ſute, 
His clowniſh gifts and curteſies I diſdain, 
His kids, his cracknels, and his early fruit. Spenſer, 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he ſells ; 
And with our offerings help to raiſe his vails. 
Dryder's Juvenal. 


CRADLE. ». % [cnabel, Saxon.) 


I. A moveable bed, on which children or 


ſick perſons are agitated with a ſmooth 


and equal motion, to make them ſleep. 
She had indeed, Sir, a ſon for her cradle, ere the 
had a huſband for her bed. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
: No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. 
Shakeſpeare, 
His birth, perhaps, ſome paltry village hides, 
And ſets his crad/e out of fortune's way. Dryden. 
A child knows his nurſe and his cradle, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more advanced 
ages Lockes 
The cradle and the tomb, alas, ſo nigh ! 
To live is ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd from to dis. Prior. 
Me let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repoſing age; 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 
Make languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of death. 
Pope. 


2. It is uſed for infancy, or the firſt part 


of life. 

He knew them to be inclined altogether to war, 
and therefore wholly trained them up, even from 
their cradles, in arms and military exerciſes. 

Spenſer*s Ireland. 

The new duke's daughter, her couſin, loves 
her; being ever, from their cradles, bred together, 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
They ſhould ſcarcely depart from a ferm of 
worſhip, in which they had been educated from 
their cradle. Clarendon. 


3. [With ſurgeons. ] A caſe for a broken 


bone, to keep off preſſure. 


4. [With ſbipwrights.] A frame of timber 


raiſed along the outſide of a ſhip by the 
bulge, ſerving more ſecurely and com- 
modiouſly to help to launch her. Harris. 


To CRADLE. v. a. [from the ſubſtantive.] 


To lav in a cradle; to rock in a cradle. 
He that hath been cradled in majeſty, will not 
leave the throne to play with beggars. 
Glanville's Apollonins. 
The tears ſteal from our eyes, when iu the ſtreet 
With ſome betrothed virgin's he: ſe we meet; 
Or infant's fun'ral, from the cheated womb 
Convey'd to earth, and crad/:d in a tomb. Dryden. 
He ſhall be crad/ed in my ancient ſhield, ſo fa- 
mous through the univerſities. Arbu:hnit and Pepe. 


CRADLE-CLOTHES. #. . | from cradle 


and clothes.] Bed-clothes belonging to 
a cradle, 


| 


CRAFT. 1. /. [cnzpe, Sax. creft, in old 


CRA 
O could it be prov'd : 
That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd, 
In cradle-cloaths, our children, where they lay, 


And call mine Percy, his Plantagenet; 
Then would I have his Harry, and be mine. Shake 


Welſh.] 


1. Manual art; trade. a 


I hear an objection, even from ſome well-mean=-. 
ing men, that theſe delightful crafts may be divers 
ways ill applied in a land. Fetton's. Architefturee 


2. Art; ability; dexterity. 


A pom is the work of the poet; poeſy is his 
ſlit or croft of making, the very fiction itfelf of 
the work. | Ben Jorſon. 


3. Fraud; cunning ; artifice. 


Th oftence is holy that ſhe hath committed; 
And this deceit loſes tne name of craft, 
Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. Shakefpeares 
This gives us a full view of wonderful art and 
craft in raiſing ſuch a ſtructure of power and ini- 


quity. Ayliffee' 


4. Small ſailing veſſels. 


To Carr. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 


4 


Cra'rTy. 24j, [from craft.) Cunning ; 


play tricks; to praiſe artifice, Now 
out of uſe, 
You *ve made fair hands, 
You and your crafcs ! You ve crafted fair. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolavuss 


CRA'FTILY, adv. [from crafty.) Cun- 


ningly ; artfully ; with more art than 
honeſty. 


But that which moſt impaired his credit, was 
the common report that he did, in all things, fa- 
vour the Chriſtians; and had, for that cauſe, 
craftily perſuaded Solyman to take in hand the 
unfortunate Perſian war. Knolles. 

May he not craftily infer 

The rules of friendſhip too ſevere, 

Which chain him to a hated truft 3 

Which make him wretched to be juſt? Prizre 


Cra'rTINESS. 2. . [from crafty.] Cun- 


ning ; ftratagem. 
He taketh the wiſe in their own craſtineſi. Job. 


Cra'rTSMAN. 2. , [craft and man.] An 


artificer; a manufacturer; a mechanick. 
That her became, as poliſh'd ivory, 

Which cunning crafiſman's hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermillion. Sperſers 
What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves, 
Wooing poor craftſmen with the craft of ſmiles. 

Shakeſpeare. 
What a reſemblanee this advice carries to the 
oration of Demetrius to his fellow craftſmen ! 


Decay of Piety, 


CRra'rTSMASTER. z. , [craft and maſter. ] 


A man ſkilled in his trade. _ 
He is not his craftſmaſter, he doth not do it 
right. Shakeſpeare. 
There is art in pride: a man might as ſoon 
learn a trade. Thoſe who were not brought up to 
it, ſeldom prove their craftſmaſter. Collier on Pride. 


artful ; full of artifices ; fraudulent ; ily. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
This oppreflion did, of force and neceſſity, 
make the Jrith a crafty people; for ſuch as are op- 
prefſed, and live in flayery, are ever put to their 
ſhifts. ; Davies on Ireland. 
Betore he came in ſight, the crafty god 
His wings diſmiſs'd, but ſtill retain'd his rod. 
No body was ever fo cunning as to conceal their 
being ſo; and every body is ſhy and diſtruſtful of 
crafty men. Locke. 


CRAG. 1. . ; 
1. Crag is, in Britiſh, a rough ſeep rock; 


and is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the- 


northern counties at this day, Gin. 
3 K 2. The 
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CRA 


2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 
And as mount Etna vomits ſulphur out, 
With clifts of burning crags, and fire and ſmoke. 
8 | Fairfax. 
Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the winding way, 
Where ſprings down from the ſteepy crags do beat. 


3 | Wotton. 
A lion ipied a goat upon the crag of a high 
rock. L' Eftrange. 


3. The neck. 


They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and ſo ſtate. Spenſer. 


4. The ſmall end of a neck of mutton : a 
low word. 
Cralccoetn. adj. [from crag.] Full of in- 


equalities and prominences. 
On a huge hill, 
Cragged and ſteep, truth ſtands. Craſbacvu. 


Cra'ccepness. z. , [from cragged.] Ful- 


neſs of crags or prominent rocks. 
The craggedneſs or ſteepneſs of that mountain, 
maketh many parts of it in a manner inacceſſible. 
Breregoood. 


Cra'ccint:s. x. , [from craggy.] The 
ſtate of being craggy. | 
CRa'ccoy. adj. | from crag.] Rugged; 
full of prominences ; rough to walk on, 
or climb. | 
That ſame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spenſer. 
It was impoſſible to paſs up the wooly and 
craggy hills, without the loſs of theſe commanders. 
Ralcigh's Eſſays. 
Mountaineers that from Severus came, 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden. 
The town and republick of St. Marino ſtands 
on the top of a very high and craggy mountain. 
2 Addiſon on Italy. 


To CRAM. v. a. [cnamman, Saxon. 


1. To ſtuff; to fill with more than can 
conveniently be held. 
As much love in rhyme, 
As would be cranmm'd up in a ſheet of paper, 
V/rit on both ſides the leaf, margent and all. Shak. 
Being thus crammed in the baſket, a couple of 
Ford's knaves were called. Shak. M. W. of Wind. 
Thou haſt ſpoke as if thy eldeſt ſon ſhould be a 
fool, whoſe ſkull Jove cram with brains. 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
Cram not in people by ſending too faſt company 
after company; but ſo as the number may live 
well in the plantation, and not by ſurcharge be in 
penury. Bacon. 


2. To fill with food beyond ſatiety. 
You'd mollify a judge, would cram a ſquire; 
Or elſe ſome ſmiles from court you may deſire. 
King. 
I am ſure children would be freer from diſeaſes, 
if they were not crammed ſo much as they are by 
fond mothers, and were kept wholly from fleſh the 
firſt three years, Locle. 
As a man may be eating all day, and, for want 
of digeſtion, is never nouriſhed; ſo theſe endleſs 
readers may cram themſelves in vain with intel- 
lectual food. Watts on the Mind. 
But Annius, crafty ſeer, 
Came cramm'd with capon from where Pollio dines. 
Pope. 
3+ To thruſt in by force. 
You cram theſe words into mine ears, againſt 
The ſtomach of my lenſe. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Haufler, quoth Hudibras, this ſword 
Shall down thy falſe throat cram that word. 
| Hudibras. 
Fate has cramm'd us all into one leaſe, 
And that even now expiring. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
In another printed paper it is roundly expreſſed, 
chat he will cram his braſs down our throats. 
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CRA 
. 


| To Cram. v. 2. To eat beyond ſatiety, 
The godly dame, who fleſhly failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams. 


| Pope. 
 CrRa'mno. 2. /, [a cant word, probably 
without etymology.] A play at which 
one gives a word, to which another finds 
a rhyme ; a rhyme. 

So Mzvius, when he drain'd his ſkull 

To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull, 
His fimilies in order ſet, | 
And ev'ry crambo he could get. Swift. 

CRAMP. 1. J [krampe, Dutch; crampe, 
French. ] 

1. A ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs, 
generally removed by warmth and rub- 
bing. 

For this, be ſure, to-night thou ſhalt have cramps, 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up. 

Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

In a retreat he outruns any lacquey; marry, in 

coming on, he has the cramps Shakeſpeare. 

The cramp cometh of contraction of ſinews; 


or dryneſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Hares, ſaid to live on hemlock, do not make 
good the tradition; and he that obſerves what 
vertigoes, cramps, and convulſions follow thereon, 
in theſe animals, will be of our belief. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
2. A reſtriction ; confinement ; obſtruc- 
tion ; ſhackle, | 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, 
and lays a man under incapacities of ſerving his 
friend. L' Eftrange. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by 
which two bodies are held together, 

To the uppermoſt of theſe there ſhould be faſ- 
tened a ſharp graple, or cramp of iron, which may 
be apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 

: Wiitins. 
Cramy. adj, Difficult ; knotty : a low 
term. 
To C RAMP. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To pain with cramps or twitches. 
6 be the contracted limbs were cramp'd, ev'n 
en 
A wateriſh humour ſwell'd, and 002'd again. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To reſtrain; to confine ; to obſtruct ; 
to hinder, 

It is impoſſible to conceive the number of in- 
conveniencies that will enſue, if borrowing be 
. Bacon. 

There are few but find that ſome companies be- 
numb and cramp them, ſo that in them they can 
neither ſpeak nor do any thing that is handſome. 

Glanvwille's Scepſis. 

He who ſerves has ſtill reſtraints of dread upon 
his ſpirits, which, even in the midſt of action, 
crawps and ties up his activity. South's Sermons. 

Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the 
ſenſe of prophecies. Burnet's Theory. 

The antiquaries are for cramping their ſubjects 
into as narrow a ſpace as they can, and for reducing 
the whole extent of a ſcience into a few general 
maxims. | Aadiſen on Italy. 

Marius uſed all endeavours for depreſſing the 
nobles, and raifing the people, particularly for 
cramping the former in their power of judicature. 

Swift, 
No more 
Th? expanſive atmoſphere is cramp'd with cold, 
But full of life, and vivifying ſoul. 
; :  Thomſon's Spring. 
3- To bind with crampirons. 
CRa'MPFISH. 2. . from cramp and f/+.) 
The torpedo, which benumbs the hands 
of thoſe that touch it. 


Swift. 


See Crane, ſenſe z. 
| 


which is manifeſt, in that it cometh either by cold 


Cra'meiRoOn. 2. / [from cramp and iron. 


C RA 


CA. xN AOR. 2. /. [cronaping : 
A liberty to uſe a crane n ds, lat. 
wares from the veſſels, at 5 np th 
the ſea or wharf, unto the lang 0 
make profit of it. It ſignifies \ - ty 
money paid and taken for the "on the 


CRANE. 2. , [cpan, Sax, ,., Gd. 
i. A bird with a long bed. Ox] 


Like a crane, or a ſwallow, fo did 1 chatter 


That ſmall infantry warr'd on by cranes 

2. An inſtrument made with ropes, pullie; 
and hooks, by which great weights he 
raiſed, 1 
In caſe the mould about it be ſ | 
not to be removed by any ordinary e 7 
then raiſe it with a crane, en 
Then commerce brought into the blick Berk 
The buſy merchant, the big warehoule gs 
Rais'd the ſtrong crane. Themſn's 4 
3. A ſiphon; a crooked pipe for drayir 
liquors out of a caſk. 5 


CRANES-BILL. 2. . [ from cra ; 
1. An herb. Oy 
2. A pair of pincers terminating in 1 
point, uſed by ſurgeons. 
CRANIUM. n. /. [Latin.} The full 


In wounds made by contufion, when the 4. 
nium is a little naked, you ought not preſently ty 
crowd in doſſils; for if that contuſed fleſh be we! 
digeſted, the bone will incarn with the wang 
without much difficulty. Wiſeman's Surgey, 

CRANE. z. J. [This word is perhaps 2 
contraction of crane- nech, to which it 
may bear ſome reſemblance, and is pan 
of the inſtrument called a crane.] 

1. A crank is the end of an iron ai 
turned ſquare down, and again turned 
ſquare to the firſt turning down; ſo that 
on the laſt turning down a leather thong 
is ſlipt, to tread the treddle- Wheel about, 
Mixins 

2. Any bending or winding paſſage, 

I fend it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart to th' ſeat o th brin; 
And through the cranks and offices of man, 
The ftrongeſt nerves, and ſmall inferiour veins, 
From me receive that natural competency, 
Waereby they live. Shakeſpeare's C:rivlaruis 

3- Any conceit formed by twiſting or 
changing, in any manner, the form a 
meaning of a word. 3 

Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with tc? 

Jeſt and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, : 
And love to live in dimple ſieek. Mitts 

Crank. adj. | from onkronck, Datch. 
Skinner. ] : 

1. Healthy; ſprightly: ſometimes cot- 
rupted to cranky. Not in uſe. 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and ſo ſtate : 
As cockle on his dunghill crowing rave. Sper; irs 

2. Among ſailors, a ſhip is {aid to de 
crank, when, by the form of its bottom, 
or by being loaded too much above, it 
is liable to be overſet. [from /a, 
Dutch, ſick.] : 

To CRANKLE. v. . [from crow, 35 . 
ſignifies ſomething bent.] To run 1a 
and out; to run in ſlexures and wine 
ings. | 
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©. hoc this river comes me crank ling in, 
A — from the beſt of all my land 
A huge half moon, a monſtrous cantle outs 


To CSA NKL. v. 4. To break into un- 
s aal ſurfaces ; to break into angles. 
L Old Vaga's ſtream, 
Forc'd by the ſudden ſhock, her p. track 
Forſook, and drew her humid train a e 


„a- Ming her banks. 
l n. /, [from the verb.] In- 


equalities 3 angular prominences. 
Ca sKNESS. fe fe from crank. ] 


1. Health; vigour. 
2. Diſzoſition to overſet. 
Cv ED. adj. [from cranny. ] Full of 
inks. | 
er. it is, as I would have you think, 
That had in it e crannied hole or chink. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron 3 but 
ſmewhat rougher chopt and crannied, vulgarly 
conceived the marks of Adam's teeth. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
CRANNY. 2. / [cren, Fr. crena, Lat.] 
Achink; a cleft ; a fiſſure, 
The eye of the underſtanding is like the eye of 
the ſenſe ; for as you may ſee great objects thro? 


ſmall crannies or holes, ſo you may ſee great axioms | 


of nature through ſmall and contemptible in- 
ſtances. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
And therefore beat and laid about, 
To find a cranny to creep out. Hudibras. 
» Ina firm building, the cavities ought not to be 
filled with rubbiſh, but with brick or ſtone, fitted 
to the cranries. | Dryden. 
Within the ſoaking of water and ſprings, with 
ſtreams and currents in the veins and crannies. 
Burnet's Theory. 
He ſkipped from room to room, ran up ſtairs 
and down ſtairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, 
and he peeped into every cranny. | 
Arbut bnot's John Bull. 
Crap E. 1. /. [crepa, low Latin. J A thin 
ſtuff, looſely woven, of which the dreſs 
of the clergy is ſometimes made. | 
And proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 
With fifty yards of crape ſhall ſweep the ſtage. 


; Swift. 

To thee T often call'd in vain, 
Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape. Swift, 
'Tis from high life high characters are drawn 
A faint in crape is twice a ſaint in lan. Pope. 
Con PULENCE. 2. . [crapula, a ſurfeit, 
Lat.] Drunkenneſs ; ſickneſs by intem- 
perance, Di. 
(Wrvro US. @dj. | crapuliſus, Latin. ] 
Drunken; intemperate ; ſick with in- 
temperance. Dia. 


1: CRASH. v. z. [a word probably 
formed from the thing.] To make a 
ad complicated noiſe, as of many 
things falling or breaking at once. 

Tacte ſhall be a great craſhing from the hills. 
5 : Zepb. i. 10. 
Fen convulſions cleave the lab'ring earth, 
er the diſmal yawn appears, the ground 
andles and heaves, the nodding houſes craſh, 

9 3 LY „ Switth, 
. To break or bruiſe. 

maſter is the great rich Capulet; and if 

Fou b2 not of the houſe of Montague, I pray you 

1 5 To a Cup of wine, Shakeſpeare. 

Sg Varburton has it, cruſh a cup of 

: To eraſh, ſays Hanmer, is to be merry : 

eraſh being a word till uſed in ſome 

ounties for a merry bout. It is ſurely 
Ker to read crack, See CRACK, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 


CRA 


: Ask. ». Y [from the verb.] A loud 


ſudden mixed ſound, as of many things 
broken at the ſame time. 
Senſeleſs Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 

Stoops to his baſe; and, with a hideous craſh, 

Takes priſoner Pyrrhus* ear. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 

Moralizing fat I by the hazard-table ; I looked 

upon the uncertainty of riches, the decay of beau- 

ty, and the craſh of worlds, with as much con- 

tempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 
CRA SIS. u. ſ. [xpdcig.] Temperature; 

conſtitution ariſing from the various 


properties of humours. 

The fancies of men are ſo immediately diver- 
fified by the individual crafis, that every man owns 
ſomething wherein none is like him. Glanville, 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luſt, 
and anger; as theſe inclinations are founded in a 
peculiar craſis and conſtitution of the blood and 
ſpirits. South. 

CRASS. adj. [ crafſus, Latin. ] Groſs ; 
coarſe ; not thin ; not comminuted ; not 


ſubtle ; not conſiſting of ſmall parts. 
Iron, in aquafortis, will fall into ebullition, 
with noiſe and emication; as alſo a craſs and 
fumid exhalation, cauſed from the combat of the 
ſulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous fpirits of 
aquafortis. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Metals are intermixed with the common ter- 
reſtrial matter, ſo as not to be diſcoverable by hu- 
man induſtry; or, if diſcoverable, ſo diffuſed and 
ſcattered amongſt the craſſer and more unprofitable 
matter, that it would never be poſſible to ſeparate 
and extract it, Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
CRra'ssSITUDE. 2. / [crafſitudo, Latin.] 


Groſſneſs; coarſeneſs; thickneſs. 
They muſt be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of 
paper or parchment; for, if they have a greater 
craſſitude, they will alter in their own body, though 
they ſpend not. | Bacon. 
The Dead Sea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is 
of that craſſitude, as living bodies, bound hand and 
foot, caſt into it, have been born up, and not ſunk, 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The terreſtrial matter carried by rivers into the 
ſea, is ſuſtained therein partly by the greater craſ- 
fitude and gravity of the ſea-water, and partly by 
its conſtant agitation. Wadward. 
CRaSTINA'TION. 2. , from cras, Latin, 
to-morrow.] Delay. Dia. 
CrarTcH. 2. . [creche, Fr. crates, Lat.] 
The paliſaded frame in which hay is 
put for cattle, 
When, being expelled out of Paradiſe by reaſon 
of fin, thou wert held in the chains of death; I 
was incloſed in the virgin's womb, I was laid in 
the crateh, I was wrapped in ſwathling-cloaths. 
Haterviil on Providence. 
Crava'T. 2. J. [of uncertain etymology.] 
A neckcloth ; any thing worn about the 
neck. 
Leſs delinquents have been ſccurg'd, | 
And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd 
Which others for crawats have worn 
About their necks, and took a turn. FHudibras. 
The reſtrictives were applied, one over another, 
to her throat: then we put her on a crawat. 
| . Wifeman's Surgery. 
To CRAVE. v. a. [cnapian, Saxon. ] 
1. To aſk with earneſtneſs; to aſk with 


ſubmiſſion ; to beg ; to entreat. 

What one petition is there found in the whole 
Litany, whereof we ſhall ever be able at any time 
to ſay, that no man living needeth the grace or 
benefit therein craved at God's hands? Hooker. 

As for my nobler friends, I czawe their pardons; 
But for the mutable rank-ſcented many, 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
The poor people, not knowing where to hide 


themſelves from the fury of their enemies, nor of 


| And ever three parts coward. Shald?peare's Hamlet. 


CRA 


 Whotn to crave help, fed as men and women if. 

mayed. 5 

I would crave leave here, under the word action, 

to comprehend the forbearance too of any action 

propoſed. Locke, 
Each ardent nymph the riſing current crawes, 
Each ſhepherd's pray'r retards the parting waves. 


; Prior. 
2. To aſk inſatiably. 


The ſubjects arm'd, the more their princes gave, 
Th' advantage only took the more to crave. 
ö Denbam. 
Him doſt thou mean, who, ſpite of all his ſtote, 
Is ever craving, and will ſtill be poor? 
Who cheats for halfpence, and who doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat ? Dryd. Perfiuss 
3. To long; to wiſh unreaſonably. 7 
Levity puſhes us on from one vain dekre to an- 
other, in a regular viciflitude and ſucceſſion of 
cravings and ſatiety. L' Eftrangee. 
He is actually under the power of a temptation, 
and the ſway of an impetuous luſt ; both hurrying 
him to ſatisfy the cravings of it by ſome wicked 
action. EPS South. 
4. To call for importunately. 
ä Beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The antecedent concomitants and effects of 
ſuch a conſtitution, are acids, taken in too great 
quantities; ſour eructations, and a craving appe- 
tite, eſpecially of terreſtrial and abſorbent ſub- 


ſtances. : Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
5. Sometimes with for before the thing- 
ſought. 


Once one may crave for love, 
But more would prove | 
This heart too little, that too great. Suck/mng, 
Craven. 2. J. [derived by Sinner from 
crave, as one that craves or begs his 
life : perhaps it comes originally from 
the noiſe made by a conquered cock.] 
1. A cock conquered and diſpirited. 
What, is your creſt a coxcomb ?—— 
— A combleſs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. 
No cock of mine; you crow too like a cravens 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. A coward; a recreant ; a weak-hearted 
ſpiritleſs fellow. 
Is it fit this ſoldier keep his oath ? 
Ae is a craven and a villain elſe. Shak, H. V. 
Craven, adj. Cowardly ; baſe. 
Upon his coward breaſt 
A bloody croſs, and on his craven creſt 
A bunch of hairs diſcolour'd diverſly, 
Whether it be 
Beſtial oblivion, or ſome craven ſcruple, 
Of thinking too preciſely on th' event; | 
A thought which, quarter'd, hath but one p 
wiſdom, 


Spenſer. 


Yet if the innocent ſome mercy find, 
From cowardice, not ruth, did that proceed ; 

His noble foes durſt not his craven kind 
Exaſperate by ſuch a bloody deed. Fairfax. 
To Cra'ven. v. a. | from the noun.] To 
. make recreant or cowardly. 

| Gainſt felt-flaughter 

There is a prohibition fo divine, . I 
That cravens my weak hand. Shakeſp. Cymbelines 
Cra'ver. 2. /. [from crave.] An inſati- 
able aſker. It is uſed in Clariſſa. 
To CRAUN CH. . a. | ſchrantſen, Dutch 
whence the vulgar ſay more properly 70 
feraunch.] To cruſh in the mouth. The 
word is uſed by Swift. | 
Craw. 2. J. [ Kroe, Daniſh.] The crop or 
firſt ſtomach of birds. 5 

In birds there is no maſtication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but, in ſuch as are 
not carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed into 
the crop or crazv, or at leaſt into a kind of ante- 


; 


3&3 ſtomach, 
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ſtomach, which I have obſerved in many, efpe- 


cially piſcivorous birds. Ray on the Creation. 

Cra'lwrisn. 2. [ ſometimes written 
crayfiſh, properly crevice ; in French, 
ecreviſſe.] A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh found 
in brooks; the ſmall lobſter of freſh 
water. 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the 
crab, the cratoſiſßh, the hodmandod or dodman, 
and the tortoiſe. Bacon. 

Let me to crack live cratiſſo recommend. Pope. 

The comme n crasc i, and the large ſea craro- 
A, both produce the ones called crabs eyes. Hill. 

To CRAWL. v. x. {irielen, Dutch.] 
i. To creep; to move with a flow motion; 
to move without riſing from the ground, 


aus 4 worm. 
1 iaw them under a green maniling vine, 
I kat cravv!s along the tide of yon ſmall hill. 
Milton. 
That cragoling inſect, who from mud began; 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man! 
| Dryden. 
The fireams, but juſt contain'd within their 
bounds, ; 
By ſlow degrees into their channels crawl ; 
And earth increaſes as the waters fall, Dryden. 
A worm finds what it ſearches after, only by 
feeling, as it cragols from one thing to another. 
| Greaw”s Coſmiclogias 
The vile worm, that yeſterday began 
To crawl; thy fellow- creature, abject man. Prior. 


2. To move weakly and ſlowly, or timo- 


rouſly. 
*Tis our firſt intent 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
While we unburthen'd crazol tow'rd death. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
They like tall fellows crept out of the holes ; 
and ſecretly cragoling up the vattered walls of the 
fort, got into it. NXnolles. 
| For the fleets of Solomon and the kings of 
Egypt, it is very apparent they went with great 
leiſure, and crawled cloſe by the ſhore-fide. 
Heylyn. 
A lõok fo pale no quartane ever gave; | 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem crazv/ing to a grave. 
Dryden's Juwenal, 
He was hardly able to race! about the room, 
$ar le!s to look after a troubleſome buſt 1efs. 
Aryuthnut's Fobn Bull, 
Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vile reptile, weak and vain ! 
A while he crazwls upon the earth, 
'Then thrinks to earth again. Popes 
It will be very neceſſary for the threadbare 
gownman!, and every child who can crasul, to 
watch the fields at harveſt- time. Sxift. 


3. To advance ſlowly and lily. 
| Cranmer 
Hath crazv/”d into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
4. To move about hated and deſpiſed. 
Reflect upon that licter of abſurd opinions that 
craww about the world, to the diſgrace of reaſon. 
South, 
How will the condemned finner then'"cra<ol fort", 
and appear in his fiith, before that undefiied tri- 
buna!? * South, 
Behold a rev'rend fire, whom want of grace 
His made the father of a nameleſs race, 
Crato through the ftreer, ſnov d on, or rudely 
preſs'd 
By his own ſons, that paſs him by unbleſs'd ! Pepe, 
Crawies. 2. . [from craol.] A creeper; 
any thing that creeps. 
CGAVYFISH. 2. . [See CRawFisn.] The 
river lohſter. | 
The cure of the muriatick and armoniack ſalt- 
 nef; requires ſlimy meats 5 as frails, tortoiſes, 
jellies, and cratfißbes. Floyer. 


CRE 


Crayon. 1. , [crayon, French.) 


1. A kind of pencil; a roll of paſte to 


draw lines with, 

Let no day paſs over you without drawing a 
line; that is to ſay, without working, without 
giving ſome ſtrokes of the pencil or the crayon. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2. A drawing or deſign done with a pencil 
or crayon. | 
To CRAZE. wv. a. [ecraſer, French, to 
break to pieces, ] 


I. To break; to cruſh; to weaken, 

In this conſideration, the anſwer of Calvin unto 
Farre!, concerning the children of popiſh parents, 
doth ſeem crazed. Hocker. 

Relent, ſweet Hermia; and, LyſanYer, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. Shakeſpeare. 

Till length of years, 
An! ſedentary numbneſs, craze my limbs. Milton. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 

And craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 
2. To powder. 

The tin ore paſſeth to the crazing mill, which, 
between two grinding ſtones, bruiſeth it to a fine 
ſand, Carero's Survey. 

3. To crack the brain ; to impair the in- 
tellect. 5 : 
I lov'd him, friend, 
No father his ſon dearer, true, to tell thee, 
That grief hath craz'd my wits. Shak, XK. Lear. 
Wickedneſs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and 


a choſen diſtraction; and every ſinner does wilder | 


and more extravagant things than any man can 
do that is craged and out of his wits ; only with 
this ſad difference, that he knows bet.er what he 
does. | Tillotſon, 

CRAZzEDN ESS. 2. . [from crazed.] De- 
crepitude; brokenneſs; diminution of 
intellect. 

The nature, as of men that have ſick bodies, ſo 
likewiſe of the people in the crazedneſs of their 
minds, poſſeſſed with diſlike and diſcontentment 
at things preſent, is to imagine that any thing 
would help them. | Hooker. 

CRATZINEsS. 2. . [from crazy.] 
1. State of being crazy; imbecility; 
weakneſs. | | 

Touching other places, ſhe may be ſaid to 
hold them as one ſhould do a wolf by the ears ; 
nor will I ſpeak now of the crazineſs of her title 
to many of them. Haves Vocal Foreſt. 

2. Weakneſs of intellect. 
CRra'zy. adj. [ecraz?, French.] 
1. Broken ; decrepit. 
Come, my lord, 
We will beſtow you in ſome better place, 
Fitter for ſickneſs and for crazy age. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

When people are crazy, and in diſorder, it is 

natural for them to groan. L* Eftrange. 
2. Broken-witted ; ſhattered in the intellect. 

The queen of night, whoſe large command 
Rules all the ſea and half the land, 

And over moiſt and crazy brains, 


In high ſpring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hudibras. 


3. Weak ; feeble; ſhattered. 
Phyſick can but mend our crazy ſtate, 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 
Were it poſſible that the near approaches of eter- 
nity, whether by a mature age, a crazy conſtitu- 
tion, or a violent ſickneſs, ſhould amaze ſo many, 
had they truly conſidered. Wake. 


CREAGHT. z. / [An Iriſh word.] 
| In theſe faſt places, they kept their creaghts, or 
herds of cattle, living by the milk of the cow, 
without huſbandry or tillage. Dawes on Ireland. 
To CREAGHT. wv. 1. 
It was made penal to the Engliſh to permit the 
Iriſh to creaght or graze upon their lands, or preſent 
them to eccleſiaſti cal beneſces. Davies en Ireland, 


To CE ASE. v. a. [from the noun 
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CRE 


1. To make a harſh protracted noiſe 

Let not the creaking of ſhoes, nor the z 5 

of ſilks, betray thy poor heart to Women * 

: Shake ear >. 

No door there was th' 1 _ : 

On creaking hinges turn'd, to break hi; lex Py 

I . . — 6 by Dyer 

2. It is ſometimes uſed of animals. 

The creaking locuſts with my voice conſe 

They fried with heat, and I with fierce deln 
4 


CREAM. 1. /. [ cremor, Latin] Did. 


1. The unctuous or oily part of milk, 


which, when it is cold, floats on the 
top, and is changed by the agitation 
of the churn into butter ; the flower of 
milk, 

It is not your inky brows, your black {1k hu. 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your check of cn. 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſkip, 

5 | 8 babrpezr, 

I am as vigilant as a cat to fteal can. 

* Shakeſpeare's Her 

Cream is matured and made _ 55 
putting in cold water; which, as it frenzy 
getteth down the whey, Bacen's Natura! Hiſers, 


How the drudging goblin ſwet, 


To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet; 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 

His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn, Malia. 
Let your various creams incircled be 

With ſwelling fruit, juſt raviſh'd from the tree, 

| Kr, 
Milk, ſtanding ſome time, naturally Ba 
into an oily liquor called cream; and a thinner, 
blue, and more ponderous liquor, called kimmz4 
milk. Arbuthnit en Aliment, 

2. It is uſed for the beſt part of any thing ; 
as, the cream of a jeſt, 

To CREAM. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
gather cream. 

'There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond; 
And do a wilful ſtiffneſs entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchart of Far, 

To CREAM. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſkim off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quinteſſence 
of any thing: ſo uſed ſomewhere by 
Savift. | 

CREAM-FACED. adj. [cream and facts.) 
Pale; coward-looking. 

. Thou cream- fac d lowny 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe- look? 
Shakeſpeare's Na bet, 

Creamy. adj. [from cream. Full of 
cream; having the nature of cream. 

CREANCE. u. f. [French.] Is, in fal- 
conry, a fine ſmall line, faſtened to 2 
hawk's leaſh when ſhe is firſt lured. 

CREASE. . /. [from creta, Latin, chals, 
Skinner.] A mark made by doubling ay 
thing. 33 
Men of great parts are unfortunate in bufines.s 
becauſe they go out of the common road : I _ 
defired lord Bolingbroke to oblerve, that the 8055 
uſed an ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to LE 
paper, which cut it even, only requiring 2 1 
hand; whereas a ſharp penknife would go 5 
the creaſe, and disfigure the paper. * 


To 


mark any thing by doubling it, ſo as 0 
leave the impreſſion. 


* 


To CREATE. v. 4. [ereo, Latin. 


3 7 
1. To form out of nothing; to cave? te 
exiſt, is 
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ſeate itſelf out of. c 
5 To produce; to cauſe; to be the occa- 
ſion of. 7 

Now is the tim 
Would cr:ate 1oldiers, 


me of help : your eye in Scotland 
and make women fight. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Eis abilities were prone to create in him great 
eonfilence of undertakings, and this was like 
n to betray him to great errour3 and many 
| King Charles. 
eareſt truths by difficulties of 


enou? 
Enenm 25s 
They eclipſe the cl 


to heaven for want of light. Decay of Piety. 
None knew, till guilt created fear, 
What darts or poiſon'd arrows were. . 
Roſcommon. 
Mu I new bars to my Own joy create, | 
Refuſe myſelf what I had forc'd from fate? 
f Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Long abſtinence is troubleſome to acid conſti- 
tution:, by the uneaſineſs it creates in the ſtomach, 


Arbuthnot. 
g. To beget. 3 
And the iſue there create 
Exe: thall be fortunate. Shakeſpeare, 


Jo inveſt with any new character. 

Arife, my knights o' th' battle: I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eſtates. 

Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
5. To gire any new qualities; to put any 
thing in a new ſtate. 

The beſt Britiſh undertaker had but a proportion 
of three thouſand acres for himſelf, with power 
to create a manor, and hold a court-baron. 

Davies on Ireland. 
/ 
dra“ TIox. 2. /. [from create.] 
. The act of creating or conferring exiſt- 


ence. 

Conſider the immenſity of the Divine Love, 
exyrefſed in all the emanations of his providence z 
in his creation, in his conſervation of us. Taylor. 

>. The act of inveſting with new qualities 
or character: as, the creation of peers, 
5. The things created ; the univerſe. 

bs ſubjects then the whole creation came, 

Ars from their natures Adam them did name. 
Denham, 

Sch was the ſaint, who ſhone with ev'ry grace, 
RefeQing, Moſes-like, his maſter's face ; 

Col ſaw his image lively was expreſs'd, 
Ard lis own work as his creation bleſs'd. 


Nor could the tender new creation bear 
It" exceflive heats or coldneſs of the year. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
To days of yore, no matter where 2 when, J 
*i0re the low creation ſwarm'd with men. Parnel. 
Any thing produced, or cauſed, 
pry not, fatal viſion, ſenſible - 
# ing as to fight ? Or art thou but 
eder of the mind, a falſe creation, 
eeding from the heat- opp reſſed brain? 
KLE. 15 Sbaleſpearè s Macbeth, 
. TIVE. a/. from create. ] 


* 


l Haring the power to create. 
* n Ye generous minds, in whoſe wide 
120Ugznt 
Of is on? : 
fon his works, creative beauty burns 
un Wa PAs 5 5 
Ba TW eam. Thomſon's Spring. 
"a "BY te act of creation, 
"Ig 3 outgoings of the ancient of days 
1 wr, initance, and of his creative power, is 
Car 7 hy great for mortal enquiry. South. 
"arg 1 F + [creater, Latin.] The 
S Uat beſtows exiſtence, 


3 * I. 


their on creating, Or no man could miſs his way. 


Dryden's Fables. | 


„ EY 


4. 
Open, ye heavens, your living doors; let in 
The great creator, from his work return'd 
Magnificent; his fix days work, a world. Milton. 
When you lie down, cloſe your eyes with a ſhort 
prayer, commit yourſelf into the hands of your 
faithful creator; and when you have done, truſt 
him with yourſelf, as you muſt do when you are 
dying. : Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
CrEaTURE. 2. / [creatura, low Latin.) 
1. A being not ſelf-exiſtent, but created by 
the ſupreme power. 
Were theſe perſons idolaters for the worſhip they 
did not give to the creator, or for the worſhip they 
did give to his creatures? Stilling fleet. 
2. Any thing created. 
God's firſt creature was light. Bacen's New Atl. 
Imperfe& the world, and all the creatures in it, 
muſt be acknowledged in many reſpects to be. 
: | Tillotſon. 
3. An animal, not human. 
The queen pretended ſatisfaction of her know- 
ledge only in killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. 
; ; Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline. 
4. A general term for man. 
Yet crime in her could never creature find; 
But for his love, and for her own ſelf ſake, 


Moft curſed of all creatures under ſky, _ 
Lo, Tantalus, I here tormented lie, Spenſer. 
Thovgh he might burſt his lungs to call for help, 
No creature would aſſiſt or pity him. Roſcommon, 


5. A word of contempt for a human being. 
Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a holiday? Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
He would into the ſtews, 
And from the common creatures pluck a glove, . 
And wear it as a favour. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
I've heard that guilty creatures, at a play, 
Have, by the very. cunning of the ſcene, 
Been ftruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 
They have proclaim'd their malefactions. 
i Sbakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Nor think to- night of thy ill nature, 
But of thy follies, idle creature. Prior. 
A good poet no ſooner communicates his works, 
but it is imagined he is a vain young creature, 
given up to the ambition of fame. Pape. 
6. A word of petty tenderneſs, 
And We Sir, would he gripe and wring my 
_ hand; | | 
Cry, Oh ſweet creature, and then kiſs me hard, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Ah, cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe ? 
The gods, to live in woods, have left the ſkies. 
it  Dryder's Virgil. 
Some young creatures have learnt their letters and 
ſyilables by having them paſted upon little tablets, 
| | Watts, 
7. A perſon who owes his riſe or his for- 
tune to another. 
He ſent to colonel Maſſey to ſend him men, 
which he, being a creature of Eſſex's, refuſed, 
Clarendon. 
The duke's creature he deſired to be eſteemed. 
Clarendon. 
Great princes thus, when favourites they raiſe, 
To juſtify their grace, their creatures praiſe. Dryd. 
The deſign was diſcovered by a perſon whoja 
every body knows to be the creature of a certain 
great man. Sevift. 
CreEfaATURELY. adj. | from creature. |] 
Having the qualities of a creature. 
The ſeveral parts of relatives, or creaturely in- 
finites, may have finite proportions to one another, 
Cbeyne's Phileſophical Principles. 
CRETRRIT VUE. 2. /, [from creber, fre- 
quent, Latin. ] Frequentneſs. Dick. 
| CRE"BROUS, ad;. | from creber, Lat.] Fre- 
nent. Dit. 
CREDENCE. x. / [from credo, Lat. cre- 
dence, Norman Fr.] The 


1. Behef ; credit. 


- She wander'd had from one to other Ind. Spenſer. 


CRE © 


Ne let it feem that credence this exceeds, 
For he that made the ſame was known right we 
To have done much more admirable deeds ; 


It Merlin was. | Spenſer. 
Love and wiſdom, , 
Approv'd fo to your majeſty, may plead 
For ample credence. Shakeſpeare. 


They did not only underhand give out that this 


was the true earl; but the friar, finding fone cre- 


dence in the people, took boldneſs in the pulpit to 


declare as much. Bacon. 
2. That which gives a claim to credit or 
belief. | 
After they had delivered to the king their letters 


of credence, they were led to a chamber richly fur- 
niſhed, Hayward. 
CREDENDA. n. /. [Latin.] Things to 
be believed; articles of faith: diſtin- 
guiſhed in theology from agenda, or prac- 
tical duties, | | SE 
Theſe were the great articles and credenda of 
Chriſtianity, that ſo much ſtartled the world. Scath, 
CRE'DENT. adj. [ credens, Latin. ] 
1. Believing ; eaiy of belief. a 
Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 


If with too credent ear you lift his ſongs. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


2, Having credit; not to be queſtioned, 
Leſs proper. 


My authority bears a credent bull, 
That no particular ſcandal once cag touch, 
But it confounds the breather. Shak. Meaſ. for M. 
Crepe" xTlal. 7. . [from credens, Lat.] 
That which gives a title to credit ; the 
warrant upon which belief or authority. 
1s claimed. 


A few perſons of an odious and deſpiſed country 


could not have filled the world with believers,. had 
they not ſhown undoubted credentials from the Di- 
vine Perſon who 1tcnt them on ſuch a meſiage. 
Addiſn on the Chriftian Religizrs 
CrEDiBi'LITY. . / [ from credible. ] 
Claim to credit ; poſſibility of obtaining 
belief; probability. 

The firit of thoſe opinions I ſhall ſhew to be 
altogether incredible, and the latter to have all the 
credibility and evidence of which a thing of that 
nature is capable. Tillotſen. 

Calculate the ſeveral degrees of credibility and 

conviction, by which the one evidence ſurpaſſech 
the other. | | Atterbury. 

CREDIBLE, adj. [credibilis, Lat.] Worthy 
of credit; deſerving of belief; having 
a juſt claim to belief. 

The ground of credit is the credibility of things 
credited; and things are made credible, either by 
the known condition and quality of the utterer, or 

by the manifeit likelihood of truth in themſelves. 
| Hooker. - 

None can demonſtrate to me, that there is ſuch 
an iſland as Jamaica; yet, upon the teſtimony of 
credible perſons, I am free from doubt. Tillocſan. 

CRETDIIIEN ESS. 2. . from credible.] 
Credibility; worthineſs of belief; juſt 
claim to belief. 

The crediblencſs of a good part of theſe narra. 
tives has been confirmed to me by a practiſer of 
phyſick. Heyle. 

CREDIBLY. adv. [from credible.) In a 
manner that claims belief, 

This, with the lots of ſo few of the Engliſh 
as is ſcarce credible; being, as hath been rather 
confidently than credibly reported, but of one man, 
though not a few hurt. X | Bacins 

CREDIT. z. / [credit, French.] 
1. Belief of; faith yielded to another. 

When the people heard theſe words, they gave 


no credit unto them, nor received them. 
1 Mace x. 46 


adifon's Spectator 


I may give credit to reports. 2 
| Some 
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Some ſecret truthe, from learned pride conceal's, 
To maids alone and children are reveal'd ; 
Wat though no credit doubting wits may give, 
The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. Pope. 


I publiſhed, becauſe I was told I might pleaſe 

fuch as it was a credit to pleaſe, Pope. 
3. Eſteem ; good opinion, 

There is no decaying merchant, or inward beg- 
gar, hath ſo many tricks to uphold the credit of 
their wealth, as th:ſe empty perſons have to main- 
tain the credit of their ſufficiency. Baces. 

His learning, though a poet ſaid it, 

Before a play, would loſe no credit. Swift. 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 

Pope's Horace. 
J. Faith; teſtimony ; that which procures 
belief, 

We are contented to take this upon your credit, 
and to think it may be. Hooker. 

The things which we properly believe, be only 
ſuch as are received upon the credit of divine teſti- 
mony. Hooker. 

The author would have done well to have left fo 
great a paradox only to the credit of a fingle aſſer- 
tion. Loc ke. 


5. Truſt repoſed, with regard to property: 
correlative to et. 


Credit is nothing but the expectation of money, 
within ſome limited time, Locke. 


6. Promiſe given. 


2, Honour; reputation. 


They have never thought of violating the pub- 


lick credit, or of alienating the revenues to other 
uſes than to what they have been thus aſſigned. 
Addiſcn. 
7. Influence; power not compulſive ; in- 
tereſt. | 
She employed his uttermoſt credit to relieve us, 
Which was as great as a beloved ſon with a mother, 
Sidney. 
They ſent him likewiſe a copy of their ſupplica- 
tion to the king, and defired him to uſe his credit 
that a treaty might be entered into, Clarendon. 
Ha ing credit enough with his meſter to provide 
for his own intereſt, he troubled not himfelf for 
that of other men. Clarendor. 


7% CRE pit. v. a. [credo, Latin.] 
1. To believe. 


| Now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do preſage. 
Shakeſprare's Julius Ceſar 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this union 
and motion, we need no more than to conſider it. 


Glanville. 


2. To procure credit or honour to any 
thing. 
May here her monument ſtand ſo, 
To credit this rude age ; and ſhow 
To future times, that even we 

Some patterns did of virtue ſee, Walla. 
It was not upon deſign to credit theſe papers, 
nor to compliment a ſociety ſo much above flattery. 
Glanville. 
At preſent you credit the church as much by 


your government, as you did the ichool formerly 


by your wit. | 
3. To truſt ; to confide in. 
4. To admit as a debtor. 
CREDITABLE. adj, [from credit.] 
1. Reputable ; above contempt. 

He ſettled him in a good creditable way of living, 
having procured him by his intereſt one of the beſt 
places of the country. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

2. Honourable ; eſtimable. 

The contemplation of things, that do not ſerve 
to promote our happineſs, is but a more ſpecious 
fort of idleneſs, a more pardonable and creditable 
kind of ignorance. Tillaſon, 

Cre DITABLEN ESS. z. . [from credita- 
64.] Reputation; eſtimation. | 


South. 


CRE 


Among all theſe ſnares, there is none more 
entangling than the creditableneſs and repute of 
cuſtomary vices. Decay of Pity. 

CRre'piTABLY. adv. — creditable.] 
Reputably; without diſgrace. 

Many will chuſe rather to neglect their duty 
ſafely and creditably, than to get a broken pate 
in the church's ſervice, only to be rewarded with 
that which will break their hearts too. South, 

CrEe"DiTOR. 2. , [ creditor, Latin.] 
1. He to whom a debt is owed ; he that 


gives credit: correlative to debtor. 
There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
company to Venice, that ſwear he cannot chuſe 
but break. | Shakeſpeare. 
I am fo uſed to conſider myſelf as creditor and 
debtor, that I often ſtate my accounts after the ſame 
manner, with regard to heaven and my own ſoul. 
= Addiſon's Spectator. 
No man of honour, as that word is uſually un- 
derſtood, did ever pretend that his honour obliged 
him to be chaſte or temperate, to pay his creditors, 
to be uſeful to his country, to do good to mankind, 


to endeavour to be wiſe or learned, to regard his 


word, his promiſe, or his oath. Swift, 
2. One who credits, one who believes. 
Not uſed. 
Many ſought to feed 
The eaſy creditors of novelties, 
By voicing him alive. Shakeſpeare. 
CREDU'LITY. #. /. [credulite, French; 
credulitas, Latin.] Eaſineſs of belief ; 
readineſs of credit. 8 
The poor Plangus, being ſubject to that only 
diſadvantage of honeſt hearts, credulity, was per- 
ſuaded by him. Sidney. 
The prejudice of credulity may, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be cured, by learning to ſet a high value on 
truth. Matts's Logick. 


ö 


h 
CREDULOUS. adj. [credulus, Latin. 


Apt to believe; unſuſpecting; eaſily 
deceived. 
A credulcus father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harm, 
That he ſuſpects none. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Who now enjoys thee credulous all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee, of flattery gales 
Unmindful, hapleſs he, | 
T' whom thou untry'd ſeem'ſt fair. Milton. 
CRE"DULOUSNESS. 2. , from credulous. 
Aptneſs to believe; credulity. | 
CREED. 2. J. [from credo, the firſt word of 
the apoſtles creed. ] : 
1. A form of words in which the articles 


* of faith are comprehended. 
The larger and fuller view of this foundation is 
ſet down in the creeds of the church. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, 
ſay that one who writes a treatiſe of morality ought 
not to make in it any collection of moral precepts ? 
F iddes's Sermons. 
2. Any ſolemn profeſſion of principles or 
opinion. 
For me, my lords, 
I love him not, nor fear him; there *s my creed. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To CREEK. v. a. [See To CREAK.] To 


make a harſh noiſe. 

Shall I tay here, 

Creebing my ſhoes on the plain maſonry ? Shakeſp. 
CREEK. 2. /. [cnecca, Sax. #reke, Dut. ] 
1. A prominence or jut in a winding coaſt. 

As ſtreams, which with their winding banks do 
lay, 

stopped by their creeks, run ſoftly through the 

plain. Davies. 
They on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, 
Where winds with reeds and oſiers whiſp'ring play, 
Their unexpected loſs and plaints outbreath'd. 


2. A ſmall port; a bay; a cove 


CRF 


A law was made he ; 
every port and creek, 8 Fee! 
3. Any turn, or alley. 
A back- friend, a ſhoulder. 
commands the paſſages of 
row lands, 


CREEKY, adj, [ from cri}, 
creeks ; unequal ; winding a 
Who, leaning on the belly of a pot 
Pour'd forth a water, whoſe outguſhing flood 
Run bathing all the creeky ſhore a-flot 
Whereon the Trojan prince ſpilt Tumus blood. 


avies on Tran. 


Clapper; one 
alleys, creeks, and — 
Shakeſpecr, 


Full of 


To CREEP. v. u. pret. crept. 10 
Sax. Arepan, Germ. 8 
1. To move with the belly to the ground 
without legs, as a worm. 5 
Ve that walk 
The earth, and ſtately tread, or low!y creep ! Mi 
And every creeping thing that Creeps the groud, 
If they cannot diſtinguiſh creeping from hin 
let them lay down Virgil, and take up Orid x 
Ponto. Dryden, 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other 
ſupports. 
The grottos cool, with ſhady poplars erown'y, 
And creeping vines on arbours weay'd around, 


Dia. 
3. To move forward without bound ar 
leaps, as inſeQts. 
4. To move {lowly and feebly. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time. 
Shakeſpeare's Machot, 
Why ſhould a man 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh ? Sbakeſp. Mercbart of Virice 
He who creeps after plain, dull, common ſenſe, 
is ſafe from committing abſurdities, but can never 
reach the excellence of wit. Dryden's Tyran, La 


5. To move ſecretly and clandeſtinel). 
I'll creep up into the chimney, ; 
— There they always uſe to diſcharge their 
birding- pieces: creep into the kiln-hole, = 
8 E * Merry Wrocs of Virdin. 
N Whate'er you are, 
That in this deſart inacceſſible, 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 
Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time. Shah 
Of this ſort are they which creqp into houſe, 
and lead captive filly women. 2 Tini, il. be 
Thou makeſt darkneſs, and it is night wherein 
all the beaſts of the foreſt do creep forth. 
| Pſalm civ. 20. 
Now and then a work or two has cri! Th 0 
keep his firſt deſign in countenance. Attervzrye 
6. To move timorouſly without ſoaring, 


or venturing into dangers. 

Paradiſe Loſt is admirable ; but am I therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no flats among 
his elevations, when it is evident he creeps ”_ 
ſometimes for above an hundred lines 3 

We here took a little boat, to cre alen the 


ſea-ſhore as far as Genoa. Aaddiſen en ah. 


7. To come unexpected; to ſteal forward 


unheard and unſeen. 
By thoſe gifts of nature and fortune he cr 


nay he flies, into the favour of poor filly * 5 


It ſeems, the marriage of his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conſcience. 

——- No, his ION 10 
Has crept too near another lady. 
Necefity enforced them, after they 3 _ 
people, to ſpread themſelves, and cre * ' Hey 
nar, or Babylonia. r e 

None pretends to know from how rem 


- e fierce na- 
of thoſe frozen mountains ſome of choke * * FR 


| 


Milton. 


tions firſt crept out. It 


Shak. H. VIII. 
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11 is not to be expected being impoſed on 


f ding from 
uard bis ene creeps into moſt of the 


E 125 ment Locke. 
argument. = : 
8 "To behave with ſervility ; to fawn; to 
bend. | 
„were us'd to bend, ; 
f 5 er Lacks before them to Achilles, 
T ; 5 as humbly as they us d to creep 
To lols Altars. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crgſida. 


Ar“ ER. 2. fo [FroM creep 


: 4 plant that ſupports 2 by means of | 


ſome ſtronger body. 


plants that put forth their ſap erg eee 
bedies not proportionable to their lengt Far prot 
bord they are winders or creepers, as ivy, poet 
and roc bine. acon. 


. An iron uſed to ſlide along the grate in 


kitchens. | ZI 
4. A kind of patten or clog worn by wo- 
men. 
Carr enoLE- . J. [creep and hole,] 
. A hole into which any animal may 
creep to eſcape danger. | 
+. A ſabterfuge; an excuſe, 
(CrrrpixcLY, adv. | from creeping. ] 
| Slowly ; after the manner of a reptile. 
The joy, which. wrought into Pygmalion's 
mind, was even ſuch as, by each degree of Zel- 
mane's words, creepingly entered into Philoclea's. 
| Sidney. 


Cart“ LE. 2. , [from creep.] A lame 


perſon; à cripple. a 
she to whem this world muſt itſelf refer 


25 ſuburbs or the microcoſm of her, 
Ste, the is dead, ſhe's dead when thou know'ſt 


this 
Thou e how lame a creeple this world is. 
| Donne. 
Ca rUA“TIOx. 2. /. [crematio, Latin.] A 
burning. 5 
CEM OR. . /. [Latin.] A milky ſub- 
ſtance; a ſoft liquor reſembling cream. 
The food is ſwallowed into the ſtomach, where, 
mingled w:th diſſolvent juices, it is reduced into a 
chyle or cremor. Ray. 
CiarfxnareD, adj, [from crena, Latin.] 
Notched ; indented. 
The cells are prettily crenated, or notched, quite 
round the edges; but not ſtraĩted down to any 
derch. | | Woodward. 
Careaxe, 2. J. [With farriers. ] An 
ulcer ſeated in the midſt of the forepart 
of the foot. Forrier's Die. 
7: CRE'PITATE. v. . (crepito, Latin. ] 
| To make a ſmall crackling noiſe. 
CateiTariON. 2. /. [from crepitate.] A 
{mall crackling noiſe. 
Cater, particip. [from creep.] 
There are certain men crept in unawares. Fade. 
This fair vine, but that her arms ſurround 
8 marited elm, had crepe along the ground, Pope, 
REPU'SCULE. . [ crepuſculum, Lat.] 
Twilight, Dic. 
Crerv'scu LOUS. adj. [crepuſculum, Lat.] 
immering ; in a ſtate between light 
and darkneſs. 
; A clole apprehenſion of the one, might perhaps 
eld a glimmering light and crepuſculaus glance 
el the other. Browns 
: Aha beginnings of Philoſophy were in a crepu/- 
2 41 ob.curity, and it is yet ſcarce pait the dawn. 
I „„ Glanwill?s Scepfis. 
ESCENT, aj. [from eręſco, Latin.} 
„ekcaung; growing; in a ſtate of in- 
creaſe. 
- _ "rH him in Britain : he was then of a 
EY IN Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


that every one ſhould. 


CRE 


With theſe in troop 
Came Aﬀoreth, whom the Phœnicians call'd 
Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent horns, Milt. 


Cre'scenT. . . [ creſcens, Lat.] The 
moon in her ſtate of increaſe; any ſimi- 


litude of the moon increaſing. 
My pow'r's a creſcent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to th' full. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Or Bactrian ſophy, from the horns 
Of Turkiſh creſcen-, leaves all waſte beyond 
The realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton. 
Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkies, 
And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their 
eyes. . Dryden. 
And two fair creſcents of tranſlucent horn 
The brows of all their young increaſe adorn. 
| Piope's Odyſſey. 
CrEr's@1vs. agi. [from creſco, Latin. ] In- 
creaſing ; growing. 
So the prince obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneſs, which no doubt 
Grew, like the ſummer graſs, faſteſt by night, 
Unſeen, yet creſcive in his faculty. Shak. H. V. 


CREss. 2. J. [perhaps from cre/co, it being 


—— 


a quick grower; naſturtium, Lat.] An 
herb. 

Its flower conſiſts of four leaves, placed in form 
of a croſs : the pointal ariſes from the centre of 
the flower-cup, and becomes a roundiſh ſmooth 
fruit, divided into two cells, and furniſhed with 
ſeeds, generally ſmooth. Miller. 

His court, with nettles and with creſſs ſtor'd, 
With foups unbought, and ſallads, bleſt his board. 

Pepe. 

CRE'sSSET. . . [ croiſſette, Fr. becauſe 
beacons had croſſes anciently on their 
tops. ] A great light ſet upon a beacon, 
light-houſe, or watch- tower. Hanmer, 
They ſtill raiſe armies in Scotland by 


carrying about the fire-croſs. 
2 At my nativity 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery ſparks, 
Of burning creſſets. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
From the arched roof, 
Pendent by ſubtle magick, many a row 
Of ſtarry lamps, and blazing creſſets, fed 
With naphtha and aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a ſky. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
CRES'lp n. J. [crifta, Latin.] 
1. The plume of feathers on the top of the 
ancient helmet; the helmet. 
His valour, thewn upon our creſts to-day, 
Hath taught us how to cheriſh ſuch high deeds, 
Ev'n in the boſom of our adverſaries, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


2. The comb of a cock: whence Milton 
calls him creſted. 


Others on ground | 
Walk'd firm; the creſted cock, whoſe clarion 


ſounds : 
The filent hours. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 


3. The ornament of the helmet in he- 
raldry, , 

Of what eſteem creſts were, in the time of king 
Edward the Third's reign, may appear by his giv- 
ing an eagle, which he himſelf had formerly born, 
for a creſt to William Montacute, earl of Saliſbury. 

Camden's Remains. 
The horn ; | 
It was a creft ere thou waſt born: 
Thy father's father wore it. Shak. As you lite it. 
4. Any tuft or ornament on the head ; as 
ſome which the pocts aſſign to ſerpents. 
Their creſts divide, 
And, tow'ring o'er his bead, in triumph ride. 


Dryden's Virgil. |. 


5. Pride; ſpirit; ire; courage; loftineſs 
of mien. 
When horſes ſhould endure. the bloody ſpur, 


„ They fall tucir crete. Shakeſpeares 


[CRR'sT EBD. 


| 


1 


CRT 
adj. | from crefl ; eriflatus, 


Latin. 
1. Adorned with a plume or creſt. 
The bold Aſcalonites 
Then grov'ling ſoil'd their creed helmets in the 
duſt. Milton. 

At this, for new replies he did not ſtay; 

But lac'd his creed helm, and ſtrode away. Dryd. 
2. Wearing a comb. 

The creſted bird ſhall by experience know, 

Jove made not him his maſter-piece below. Dryd. 

CREST-FALLEN. adj. [creſt and fall. 
Dejected; ſunk ; diſpirited; cowed; 
heartleſs; ſpiritleſs. 

J warrant you, they would whip me with their 
fine wits, till I were as creſt-fallen as a dried pear. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

They prolate their words in a whining kind of 
querulous tone, as if they were ftill complaining. 
and c- fallen, Howell. 

CrE'STLESS. adj, [from cre.) Not dig- 
nified with coat-armour ; not of any 
eminent family. 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence,. 
Third ſon to the third Edward king of England, 
Sprung cre/t/;/s yeomen from ſo deep a root. Shake. 

CRETA*'CEOUS. aj. [ creta, chalk, Lat.] 
1. Having the qualities of chalk ; chalky.. 
What gives the light, ſeems hard to ſay; whe- 


ther it be the cretaceous ſalt, the nitrous ſalt, or- 


ſome igneous particles. Grero. 
2. Abounding with chalk. 
Nor from the ſable ground expect ſucceſe, 

Nor from cretacecus, ſtubborn and jejune. Philips. 
CRETA'TED. adj. [cretatus, Latin. ] Rub- 

bed with chalk. Dit. 
CRE'VICE. z. /. | from crever, Fr. crepare, 

Latin, to burſt.] A crack; a cleft; 


a narrow opening.. | 
I pried me through the crevice of a wall, 
When for his hand he had his two ſens heads. 
S. akeſpeare.. 
I thought it no breach of good-manners to peep: 
at a crevice, and look in at people ſo- well em- 
ployed. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To CRE VIC E. v. a. [from the noun. Þ 
To crack; to flaw. | 
So laid, they are more apt in ſwagging down to- 
pierce with their points, than in the jacent poſture, 
and fo to crevice the wall, Wotton's Architefturee- 


CREW. 2. / [probably from cnud, Sax.] 
1. A company of people aſſociated for any 
purpole : as gallant crew, for troops. 
Cheuy- chaſe. 
There a noble crew- 
Of lords and ladies ſtood on every ſide, 
Which with their preſence fair the place much 
beautificds oo Sperſere- 
2. The company of a ſhip. x 
The anchors dropp'd, his crezv the veſſels moor. 
E Dryden's HEneid>. 
3. It is now generally uſed in a bad ſenſe.. 
| One of the baniſh'd creau, 
J fear, hath ventur'd from the deep, to raiſe 
New troubles. Miltin's Paradiſe Lofts. 
He, with a crew, whom like ambition joins - 
With him, or under him to tyrannize, 
Marching from Eden tow'rcs the weſt, ſhall find 
The plain. Milton's Paradiſe Luft» 
The laſt was he, whoſe thunder. New 


The Titan race, a rebel crews. Addiſon - 
Crew. [the preterite of crow.] | 
The cock crew. Bible. 


CREW EL. 2. /. [Aleavel, Dutch] Varn 
twiſted, and wound on a knot or ball. 
Take ſilk or crezvel, gold or filver thread, and 
make theſe faſt at the bent of the hook. 
Multon's Angler. 


CRIB. z. /. [cnybbe, Sax. crib, German. Þ 
1. The rack or manger of a table. 
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CRI 
Let a beaſt be lord of beaſts, and his erib fhall 
ſtand at the king's meſſe. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 
And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. Pope. 
2. The ſtall or cabin of an ox. 
3. A ſmall habitation ; a cottage. 
Why rather, ſleep, lieft thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great? 
= Shateſpeart. 
Zo CRIB. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſhut 
up in a narrow habitation ; to confine ; 
to cage, ; 
Now J am cabbin'd, crilꝰ'd, confin'd, bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. Shakeſpeare's Macb. 
CSI BBAGE. . J. A game at cards, 
CRIBBLE. 2. . [cribrum, Latin.] A corn- 
ſieve. Did. 
CriBRa'TrIOnN, 2. , [cribro, Latin.] The 
act of ſifting, or ſeparating by a ſieve. 
./ | | 


1. [from cricco, Italian.] The noiſe of a 


door. 
2. from cnyce, Saxon, a ſtake.] A pain- 
ful ſtiffneſs in-the neck. 


 Cri'ckerT. 2. . [tretel, from hreher, to 


make a noiſe, Dutch. | 
1. An inſect that ſqueaks or chirps about 
ovens and fireplaces, 


| Didſt thou not hear a noiſſ 
E neard the owl ſcream, and the crickers cry. 


Shakejpeares 
Far from all reſort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, Milton. 
The ſolemn death-watch click'd the hour ſhe 
died, 
And fhrilling crickets in the chimney cried. Gay. 
2. [from cnyce, Saxon, a ſtick.] A ſport, 
at which the contenders drive a ball 
with ſticks in oppoſition to each other. 
The judge, to dance, his brother ſerjeant call; 
The ſenator at cricket urge the ball. Pape. 


3. [from #rizchen, Germ. to creep. ] A low 
ſeat or ſtool. 

CRrr'ckxETING Apple. n. ſ. A ſmall ſpecies 
of apple. | | 


Crr'ts. . , | from cry. ] The officer | 


whoſe buſineſs is to cry or make procla- 
mation, | 
He openeth his mouth like a crier. Eccl. xx. 15. 
The criers command ſilence, and the whole 
multitude preſent ſtand in a ſuſpenſe. 
Brerewwucd on Languages. 
: The crjer calls aloud | 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 
Who gape among the crowd for their precarious 
od. Dryden. 
CRIME. . /. [crimen, Lat. crime, Fr.] 
An act contrary to right; an offence ; a 
great fault; an act of wickedneſs. 
High God, be witneſs that I guiltleſs am; 
But if yourſelf, Sir knight, ye guilty ſind, 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 
With crime do not it cover, but diſcloſe the ſame. 


: Spenſer. 
Undergo with me one guilt, cne crime, 
Of taſting. Milton. 
Like in puniſhment 
As in their crime. Milton. 


No crime was thine, if *tis no crime to love. Pope, 
CRrrMEFUL. adj, [from crime and 2 | 
Wicked ; criminal ; faulty in a high 
degree; contrary to duty; contrary to 
virtue. 
You proceeded not againſt theſe feats, 
So crhneful and ſo capital in nature. Shak. Haile. 
CrrMmELEss, adj. [from crime.] Inno- 
cent; without crime. | 


| My foes could not procure me any ſcathe, 


So long as 1 am loyal, true, and crimeleſss 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Cri'MInaAL. adj. [from crime.] 

1. Faulty ; contrary to right; contrary 
to duty ; contrary to law, 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, 

That clear the died from blemiſh criminal. Spenſer. 

What we approve in our friend; we can hardly 
be induced to think criminal in ourſelves. Ropers. 

2. Guilty; tainted with crime; not in- 
nocent. 5 

The neglect of any of the relgtive duties, ren- 
ders us criminal in the ſight of God. Rogers. 

3. Not civil: as, a criminal proſecution; 
the criminal law. 

CRITMAINAL. 2. . [from crime.] ww» 

1. A man accuſed. 

Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb your ill-manner'd zcal. Dryden's Spaniſh Fr. 

2. A man guilty of a crime. 

Ali three perſons that had held chief place of 
authority in their countries ; all three ruined, not 
by war, or by any other diſaſter, but by juſtice and 
ſentence, as delinquents and criminals. Bacon. 

CRITAINALLY. dv. | from criminal. 
Not innocently; wickedly; guiltily. 

N As our thoughts extend to all ſuvjets, they 
may be crimina/ly employed on all. Rogers. 

CRIMINALNESS. 2. J. [from criminal. 
Guiltineſs; want of innocence. | 

CRIMINA'TION, z. / [ criminatio, Latin. ] 
The act of accuſing ; accuſation ; ar- 
raignment ; charge. 

CRI'MINATORY. adj. | from crimina, La- 
tin.] Relating to accuſation; accuſing ; 
cenſorious. 

CR1i'MIxous. adj. [| criminoſus, Latin. ] 
Wicked; iniquitous ; enormouſly guilty, 

The puniſhment that belongs to that great and 
criminous guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and 
claim to all mercics, which are made over to him 
by Chriſt, Hammond. 

CR1'MINOUSLY. adv. from criminous.] 
Enormouſlly ; very wickedly. 


which were moſt criminoufly omitted beſl 
Hammond, 


Ceri MINOUSNESS. 2. /. [from criminous.] 
Wickedneſs; guilt ; crime. 

I could never be convinced of any ſuch crimi- 
rouſneſs in him, as willingly to expoſe his life to rhe 
ſtroke of juſtice, aad malice of his enemies. 

King Charles. 

CRTMOSIN. adj. [ crime/eno, Italian; com- 

monly written as it is pronounced, crim- 
/on.] A ſpecies of red colour. 

Upon her head a crimaſin coronet, 

With damaſk rofes and daffadilies ſet, 

Bay leaves between, 
And primroſes green, . 
Embeiliſh the white violet. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
CRIMP. adj. [from crumble, or crimble.] 
1. Friable ; brittle ; eaſily crumbled ; ea- 
ſily reduced to powder. 
Now the fowler, warn'd » 
By theſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps, 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and 
glades. Philips. 
2. Not conſiſtent; not forcible: a low 
cant word. | 
The evidence is crimp; the witneſſes ſwear 
backwards and forwards, and contradict them- 
ſelves; and his tenants ſtick by him. 
ED Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
To CarMmPLE. wv. a. from rumple, crum- 
ple, crimple.] To contract; to corrugate; 


to cauſe to ſhrink or contract. 


Some particular duties of piety and charity, 


CRI 
He paſſed the cautery thr 
| cordingly crimpled Mon, up. 5 ind 10 
| CRIMSON. v. [crimofne, Italian f” 
1. Red, ſomewhat darkened With bly 
As crimſen ſeems to be little elſe than a 0 
red, with an eye of blue; ſo ſome ki 4 
leem to be little elſe than heightened . tel 


Why does the foil endue Be 6 Clu, 
The bluſhing poppy With a crimſun hut? p. 
2. Red in general. — 
Can you blame her then, being a ma; 
roſed over with the virgin crimſon of moles 
the deny the appearance of a naked blind wy : 
her naked ſeeing ſelf? Shakeſpcare' Page 
Beauty's enſign yet A 
Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy checke. $7... 
The crimſon ſtream diftain'd his arm; A 
And the diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing through the 
wound, | Dryder's F001 
To CR1'MSON. wv. a, [from the row 
To dye with crimſon, 
Pardon me, Julius. Here waft they by! 
brave hart! | hy 
Here didſt thou fall gd here thy hunters 814 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crinſen'd in thy lethe, . 
| | Skaleſhrar, 
CHN Uu. z. J [a cant word.] A cnng; 
a contraction; whimly. ; 
For jealouſy is but a kind 
Of clap and crincu of the mind, High 
CRINGE. z. /. [from the verb.] Bon; 
ſervile civility. 
Let me be grateful; but let far from me 


A. 
ound. 


Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his face, | 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shai, Art. ard (u. 
To CRINOGE. v. . [ Kriechen, German.) 
To bow; to pay court with bows; to 
fawn ; to flatter. | 
Flatterers have the flexor muſcles ſo firong, n 
they are always bowing and cringirg. Artictr, 
The cringing knave, who ſeeks a place 
Without ſucceſs, thus tells his caſe. Sf 
CriniGrROUS, adj, [criniger, Latin.) 
Hairy; overgrown with hair. 04. 
To CRINKLE. v. n. ¶ Krincbelen, Dutch. 
To go in and out; to run in fexuro: 
diminutive of cranſle. | 
Unleſs ſome ſweetneſs at the bottom li 
Who cares for all the crin{/ing of the pe 
ang 8 7. 
To CgIN KLE. v. 2. To mould into is 
equalities. | „ 
CRI'NKLE. . , [from the verb.) 
wrinkle; a ſinuoſity. 3 
CRI'NOSE. adj. [from cri, 1 
Hairy. . 
8 from cri. Hart- 
CRINOSITY. 2. fr I I ; 
neſs. HY 
f l Sar. Fel 
CRIPPLE. . % [ cnfpel, Sr l. 6 
Dutch.] A lame man ; ee fie 
or never enjoyed the ule of 1? * 
. & 1v* 
Donne, with great appearance 85 l 
priety, writes it crecple, from 245 
He, poor man, by your firſt order dec, 
And that a winged Mercury did Der 
Some tardy cripple had the courier nel 
That came too lag to ſee him —— nach 
IJ ama cripple in my limbs ; N : | = 
are in my mind, the reader muſt Wel 
Among the reſt there was his : ol 
his birth, whom Paul commande 2 


on his feet. 3 lag 
See the blind beggar dance, the 7. Pity 


| The fot a hero, lunatick a kings 7. 
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CRI 


from the noun.) To 

ame; to make lame; to deprive of the 
a 
--ots upon his gouty joints appear; 

d ak 1 his * fingers found. Dryd. 

47 ttyx, the dancing-maſter, threw himſelf 

3 rock; but was crippled in the fall. Addi/. 


, :rss, 1. . |[ from cripple. ] 
ks privation of the limbs. Dick. 


518. E. J. [neo] g : 
. ow FE bich the diſeaſe kills, 


or changes to the better; the deciſive 


moment when ſentence is paſſed. 

Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude 3 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till ſome ſate criſis aut ; a 

2. The point of time at which any affair 


comes to the height. 
This hour 's the very criſis of your fate; 
Your good or ill, your infamy or fame, 
And all the colour of your life, depends 
Oa this important now. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
The undertaking, which I am now laying down, 
was entered upon in the very criſis of the late re- 
dellion, when it was the duty of every Briton to 
contribute his utmoſt aſſiſtance to the govern- 
in a manner ſuitable to his ſtation and 


7 Car PLE. v. 4. [ 
! 


ment) 


wilities. Addiſen's Freehelder. 
CRISP. adj. Lcriſpus, Latin.] 
1. Curled. 
Bulls are more criſp on the forchead than cows, 
| Bacon. 
The Ethiopian black, flat noſed, and criſp 
haired. Hale. 


2 Indented; winding. g 
You nymphs, call'd Nalads, of the winding 
brooks, 
With your ſedg'd crowns, and ever harmleſs looks, 
Leave your criſp channels, and on this green land 
Anſwer your ſummons ;z Juno does command. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. Brittle; friable. b 
In froſty weather, muſick within doors ſoundeth 
better ; which may be by reaſon, not of the diſpo- 
ſition of the air, but of the wood or ſtring of the 
inſtrument, which is made more criſp, and ſo more 
porous and hollow, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To CISP. v. g. | criſpo, Latin.) 
1. Io curl; to contract into knots or curls. 
Severn, aſtrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran feartully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his crip'd head in the hollow bank. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Young I'd have him too; : 

Vet a man, with criſped hair, 

Cut in thouſand ſnares and rings, 

For love's fingers, and his rings. Ben Jonſon, 
Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflamma- 
bons in general, but alſo criſps up the veſſels of 
We dura mater and brain, and ſometimes produces 
a gangrene, Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To twiſt, 7 99 85 
Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs 
Revels the ſpruce and jocund ſpring. 
!. Toundent; to run in and out. 
From that ſaphine fount the criſped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 
Rin neQar, viſiting each plant. 
| Css DION, 2. J. {from criſp.] 
1, The act of curling. 


2, The ſtate of being curled. 
Ep diſter in the hair and feathers, both in 
die quantity, criſpation, and colours of them ; as 
die lions are hirſute, and have great manes; the 
ſhe's are ſmooth, like cats. Bacon. 


Carsinc-pin, z. J. [from criſp.] A 


curling iron. 
ſuits of apparel, and the man- 


Milton. 


Milton. 


The changeable 


tes, and the wimples, and the criſping- pins. 
Jaiab, ii. 22. 


horize their ſkill. Dryden. 


C R I 
Carspisv“LeAxr. adj. [criſpiſulcans, La- 
tin.] Waved, or undulating, as light- 
ning 1s repreſented. Die. 
CR1'SPNESS. z. / [from cri/þ.] Curledneſs. 
CR1'sPY. adj. [from criſp.] Curled, 

So are thoſe criſpy ſnaky locks, oft known 
To be the dowry of a ſecond head. 

Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

CRITE'RION, 2. J. [u.] A mark by 

which any thing is judged of, with re- 
gard to its goodneſs or badneſs. 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the 
badge of primitive believers 3 but we may be 
known by the contrary criterion. Glanwille's Scepſis. 

We have here a ſure infallible criterion, by which 
every man may diſcover and find out the gracious 
or ungracious diſpoſition of his own heart. S$92uth, 

By what criterion do you eat, d'ye think, 

If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for ſtink ? 


Pope's Horace. 

CRPETICK. »« £ [2erTIrOGe ] 
1. A man ſkilled in the art of judging of 
literature; a man able to diſtinguiſh 


the faults and beauties of writing. 

This ſettles truer ideas in men's minds of ſeveral 
things, whereof we read the names in ancient 
authors, than all the large and laborious argu- 
ments of criticks, Locke, 

Now learn what morals criticts ought to ſhow, 
For tis but half a judge's taſk to know. Pope, 

2. An examiner; a judge, 

But you with pleaſure own your errours paſt, 

And make each day a critick on the laſt, Pope. 
3. A ſnarler; a carper; a caviller. 

Criticks I ſaw, that others names deface, 

And fix their own with labour in their place, Pope. 

Where an author has many beauties conſiſtent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, let not little criticks 
exalt themſelves, and ſhower down their ill- 
nature. Watts. 

4. A cenſurer ; a man apt to find fault. 
My chief deſign, next to ſeeing you, is to be a 
ſevere critick on you and your neighbour. Sevift, 
CR1'TICK. adj. Critical; relating to 
criticiſm ; relating to the art of judging 

of literary performances. | 

Thence arts o'er all the northern world advance, 
But critick learning flouriſh'd moſt in France. Pope. 

CRITICK. 2. J. | 
1. A critical examination; critical re- 
marks ; animadverſions. 

I ſhould be glad if I could perſuade him to con- 
tinue his good offices, and write ſuch another 
cricick on any thing of mine. Dryden. 

I ſhould as ſoon expect to ſee a critique on the 
poeſy of a ring, as on the inſcription of a medal, 

Addiſen on Medals, 
2. Science of criticiſm. | 

If ideas and words were diſtinctly weighed, and 
duly conſidered, they would afford us another fort 
of logick and critick than what we have been 
hitherto acquainted with. Loc be. 

What is every year of a wiſe man's life, but a 
cenſure and critique on the paſt? Pope. 

Not that my quill to cyiticks was confin'd 
My verſe gave ampler leſſons to mankind, Pepe. 

To CR1'TICK. v. 2. [from critick.] To 
play the critick ; to criticize. 

'They do but trace over the paths that have been 
beaten by the ancients; or comment, critick, and 
flouriſh upon them. Temple. 
CR1'T1CAL. adj, [from critick.] ; 
1. Exact; nicely judicious ; accurate; di- 

ligent. 

It is ſubmitted to the judgment of more critical 
ears, to direct and determine what is graceful and 
what is not. Holder. 

Virgil was ſo critical in the rites of religion, that 
he would never have brought in ſuch prayers as 
theſe, ** they had not been agreeable to the Roman 
cuſtoms. Stilling fleets 


— 
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2. Relating to criticiſm: as, he wrote 4 
critical di ertation on the laſt play. 
3. Captious ; inclined to find fault. | 
What wouldſt thou write of me, if thou ſhouldſt 
praiſe me? 
—0, gentle lady, do not put me to 't; 
For I am nothing, if not critical. Shakeſp. Othells, 
4. [from criſit.] Compriſing the time at 
which a great event is determined. 
The moon is ſuppoſed to be meaſured by ſevens, 
and the critical or decretory days to be dependent 
on that number. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
5. Deciſive ; nice. 
Opportunity is in reſpect to time, in ſome ſenſe, 
as time is in reſpect to eternity: it is the ſmall 
moment, the exact point, the critical minute, on 
which every good work ſo much depends. 
Spratt's Sermons. 
The people cannot but reſent to ſee their ap- 
prahenſions of the power of France, in ſo critical « 
juncture, wholly laid aſide. Soift. 
6. Producing a criſis or change of the diſ- 
eaſe : as, a critical ſweat. 
CrI'TICALLY. adv. {from critical.) 
1. In a critical manner; exactly; curi- 
ouſly, | 
Difficult it is to underſtand the purity of Engliſh, 
and critically to diſcern good writers from bad, 
and a proper ſtile from a corrupt one. Dryden. 
Theſe ſhells which are digged up out of the 
earth, ſeveral hundreds of which I now keep by 
me, have been nicely and critically examined by 
very many learned men. Moodruard. 
2. At the exact point of time. | 
CRI'TICALNESS. 7. J. | from critical.) Ex- 
actneſs; accuracy; nicety ; incidence 
at a particular point of time. 
To CRI'TICISE. v. x. [from critick.] 
1. To play the critick; to judge; to write 
remarks upon any performance of lite- 
rature ; to point out faults and beauties. 
They who can criticiſe ſo weakly, as to imagine 
I have done my worſt, may be convinced, at their 
own coſt, that I can write ſeverely with more eaſe 
than I can gently. Drydcn, 
Know well each ancient's proper character; 
Without all this at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticiſe. 
2. To animadvert upon as faulty. 
Nor would [ have his father look ſo narrowly 
into theſe accounts, as to take occaſion from 
thence to criticiſe on his expences. Locke. 


To CRC TICISE. v. a. [from critic.) To 
cenſure; to paſs judgment upon. 

Nor ſhall J look upon it as any breach of cha- 
rity, to criticiſe the auth o”, fo long as I keep clear 
of the perſon. Addiſon. 

Criricis,. 2. from critick.] 

1. Criticiſin, as it was firſt inſtituted by 
Ariſtotle, was meant a ſtandard of judg- 
ing well. Dryder's Innocence, Preface. 

2. Remark ; animadvertion ; critical ob- 
ſervations. | | 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick, who has 
not ſhewn, even in the ftile of his criticiſms, that he 
was a maſter of all the eloquence and delicacy of 
his native tongue. | Ar diſore 

To CROAK. wv. n. [cpacezzan, Saxon; 
crocare, Italian; crocitare, Latin. ] 


1. To make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a frog. 
The ſubtle ſwallow flies about the brook, 
And querulous trogs in muddy pools do croaks 
May's Virgil. 
So when Jove's block deſcended from on high, 
Loud thunder to its bottom ſhook the bog, 
And the hoarſe nation cr2ct'd. Pepe. 
Blood, ſtuff d in ſkins, is Britiſh chriftians food ; 
And France robs marſhes of the crꝛatixg brood. 


Cay. 
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2. To caw, or ery as a raven or crow, 
| ; The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 
That croeaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 4 

The hoarſe raven, on the blaſted bough, _ _ 
By croa king from the left, preſag'd the coming 
biows 1 : Dryden. 

At the ſame time the walk of elms, with the 
ereaking of the ravens, looks excceding ſolemn and 
venerable. | Addiſon. 

3. It may he uſed in contempt for any 

diſagreeable or offenſive murmur. 

Their underitandings are but littie inſtructed, 
when all their whole time and pains is laid out to 
ſtil! the craꝭ ing of their own bellies. Locke. 

Croax. 2. . [from the verb.] The cry 

or voice of a frog or raven. 

The ſwallow ſkims the river's watry face; 

The frogs renew the creaks of their loquacious 
race. | Dryden. 

Was that a raven's crcak, or my ſon's voice? 
No matter which, 1'i! to the grave and hide me. 

; Lee. 

CRro'ceovus, adj. [croceus, Latin.] Con- 
ſiſting of ſaffron ; like ſaffron. Di. 

CrociTaA'TION. 7. /. [ crocitatio, Latin.] 
The croaking of frogs or ravens. Dick. 

CROCK. 2. /. [ Ktruicł, Dutch.] A cup; 
any veſſel made of earth. 

CRo'cktry. 2. /. Earthen ware. 


CRO'CODILE. 7. / [from »p6xS-, ſaffron, 


and Jaw, fearing.] An amphibious vo- 
racious animal, in ſhape reſembling a 
lizard, and found in Egypt and the In- 
dies. It is covered with very hard ſcales, 
which cannot, without great difficulty, 
be pierced ; except under the belly, 
where the ſkin is tender. It has a wide 
throat, with ſeveral rows of teeth, ſharp 
and ſeparated, which enter one another. 
It runs with great ſwiftneſs ; but does 
not eaſily turn itſelf, It is long lived, 
and is ſaid to grow continually to its 
death. Some are fifteen or eighteen 
cubits long. Crocodiles lay their eggs, 
reſembling gooſe - eggs, ſometimes a- 
mounting to ſixty, near the water-fide, 
covering them with the ſand, that the 
heat of the ſun may hatch them. Calmet. 
Gloſter's ſhow 
Beguiles him; as the mournful crocodile 
With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto the 
Nile. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Cæſar will weep, the crocodile will weep. Dryd. 

Enticing crocodiles, whoſe tears are death; 

Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. 
Granville. 
Crocedile is alſo a little animal, otherwiſe calied 
Kinx, very much like the 1;zard, or ſmall crocodile. 
It lives by land and water; has four thort ſmall 
legs, a very ſharp muzzle, and a ſhort ſmall tail. 
It is pretty enough to look at, being covered all 
over with little ſcales of the colour of ſilver, Inter- 
mixt with brown, and of a gold colour upon the 
back. It always remains little. Trevoux. 
CRxOGCODILINE. adj. [| crocedilinus, Lat.] 
Like a crocodile. .. Di. 

CRO cus. =. /. A flower. 
/ Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace, 


Throws out the ſnow-drop and the crocus firſt, 
Tbemſen. 


Corr. 2. /. (cnopr, Saxon.] A little 


cloſe joining to a houſe, that is uſed for 


corn or paſture, 

This have I learn'd, 
Tending my flocks hard by, i' th' hiily crofts 
Milton. 


"That brow this bottom glade. 


Coils A/D. Is Ji Leroiſade, French, from 


S bakeſpeare. | 


CRO 


CRrorsa'po. J croix, a crols.] holy 
war; a war carried on againſt infidels 
under the banner of the croſs. 


See that he take the name of Urban, becauſe 
a pope of that name did firſt inſtitute the croiſads z 


and, as with an holy trumpet, did ſtir up the voy- 


age for the Holy Land, 

CROSSES. 2. /. 

1. Pilgrims who carry a croſs, 

2, Soldiers who fight againſt infidels under 
the banner of the croſs. 

CRONE. . J [cnone, Sax. according to 
Verftegan ; kronze, Dutch, according to 
Ohenner.] 8 

1. An old ewe. 

| Freſh herrings plenty Michel brings, 

With tatted crenes, and ſuch old things, 

2. In contempt, an old woman. 

Take up the baſtard, 
Take 't up, I ſay; give 't to thy crone. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
The crone being in bed with him on the wedding 
night, and finding his averſion, endeavours to win 
his affection by reaſon. Dryden. 

CRO'NET. ». J. The hair which grows 
over the top of an horſe's hoof. 

CRo'nvy. 2. . [a cant word.] An old ac- 
quaintance ; a companion of long ſtand- 
ing. - | 

So when the Scots, your conſtant cronies, 

Th' eſpouſers of your cauſe and monies, Hudibras. 
To oblige your crony Swift, 
Bring our dame a new year's gift. Swift. 
Strange, an aſtrologer ſhould die 
Without one wonder in the ſky! 
Not one of all his crony ſtars 
To pay their duty at his herſe ! 

CROOK. . /. [croc, French.]J 

1. Any crooked or bent inſtrument. 

2. A ſheephook. | 
1 fing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore | 

In that right hand which held the crook before. 


Convley, 
He left his crook, he left his flocks, 
And wand'ring throug h the lonely rocks, 
He nouriſh'd endleſs woe. 
3. Any thing bent; a meander. 
There fall thoſe ſaphire-colour'd brooks, 
Which, conduit-like, with curious crooks, 
Sweet iſlands make in that ſweet land. 
To CROOK, v. a. [crocher, French.] 


1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 


Bacon. 


Tuſſer. 


Swift. 


Prior. 
Sidney. 


from à redundant acidity, becauſe vinegar will 
ſoften and crook tender bones. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

2. To pervert from rectitude; to divert 
from the original end. 

Whatſoever affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends; which muſt needs 
be often eccentrick to the ends of his maſter or 
ſtate, | | Bacon. 

To CROOK, v. u. To be bent; to have a 
Curvature. | 

Their ſhoes and pattens are ſnouted and piked 

more than a finger long, crocking upwards. Camden. 


Cro'okBACK. 1. J. [crook and back.] A 
term of reproach for a man that has 
gibbous ſhoulders. 

Aye, crcckback, here I ſtand to anſwer thee, 
Or any he the proudeſt of thy ſort. Shak, Hen. VI. 
Cro'"oKBACKED. adj. Having bent ſhoul- 
ders, 
A dwarf as well may for a giant paſs, 
As negroe for a ſwan ; a crookback'd laſs 
Be call'd Europa. | Dryden's Juvenal. 
There are millions of truths that a man is not, 
or may not think himſelf, concerned to know; as, 


ö 


It is highly probable, that this diſeaſe proceeds 


| 


| 


4 


| 
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— our king Richard III. was erkbarkd 
* . ; 
CROOKED. adj, [crocher, French. Lal. 
1. Bent; not ſtraight; curved 
A bell or a cannon may be heard 
which intercepts the fight of the an a kit 
and ſounds are propagated as readily thro w, | why 
pipes, as through ſtraight ones. News bg 
Mathematicians ſay of a ſtraight line N 
as well an index of its own rectitude az 5 EY 
liquity of a crooked one. Weedwarg's Naa! > 
2, nun. ; oblique ; anfractuous. s 
A man thall never want * | 
in, if he thinks that he is "ck ome rag 
ever he has the footſteps of others to follow, L, 1 
Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge M 
The glow-worm lights his gem. Thor, 3 
3. Perverſe 3 untoward ; without reitude 
of mind; given to obliquity of condug, 
They have corrupted themſelves : they are 
perverſe and crooked generation. Deut. Ai 
Hence, heap of wrath; foul, indigeſted uy! 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape, * 
Shakeſpeare's H, 
We were not born ae pe foes = 
windings and turnings of the ſerpent. Sm, 
Croo KEDLY, adv. from crooked, 
1. Not in a ſtraight line. 
2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. 
If we walk perverſely with God, he will ilk 
crookedly towards us. Taylor's Rule of Living lich. 
CROOKEDNESS. 7. / [from crooked.) 
1. Deviation from ſtraightneſs; currity; 
the ſtate of being infletted ; inflettion, 
He that knoweth what is ſtraight, doth even 
thereby diſcern what is cycoked ; becauſe the al. 
ſence of ſtraightneſs, in bodies capable thereof, 
crookednefs. | Hate. 
2. Deformity of a gibbous body. 
When the heathens offered a ſacrifice to their 
falſe gods, they would make a ſevere ſearch to fre 
if there were any crookedneſs or ſpot, any uncleat- 
neſs or deformity, in their ſacrifice, 
Taylor's Weorthy Communicar!, 
CROP. ». J. [cnop, Saxon. ] The crawof 
a bird; the firſt tomach into which it 
meat deſcends. 7 
In birds there is no maſtication or comminuticn 
of the meat in the mouth; but, in ſuch as are nt 
carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed into tie 
oy or craw. | Raj, 
ut fluttering there, they neſtle near the thru, 
And lodge in habitations not their own, 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known: Dr, 
Cro'eruULL. adj. [crop and fill.) Si 
tiated ; with a full belly. | 

He, ftretch'd out all the chimney's lengt!, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength; 
And, crop-full, out of door he flings mY 
Ere the firſt cock his matin rings. | Mok 

CRro'rPsICK. adj. [crop and Ac. ] SICK _ 
repletion ; ſick with exceſs anc cc- 
bauchery. 

Strange odds! where 

engage ; 
A hungry foe, and arm'd with m 1770 17·40 
ate's Juno 
Caor. 1. , [cnoppa, Saxon. hig; 
1. The higheſt part or end of any thus! 
as the head of a tree, the car of — 
2. The harveſt ; the corn gathere« © 
field; the product of the field. 
And this of all my harveſt hope 1 * 
Carte a 
Nought reaped but a weedy cr Spenjer's Po wh 
=O 7 ing plenteous OF» 

Lab'ring the ſoil, and _— „ Paradſr Lo 
Corn, wine, and oil. 5 nee 

The fountain which from Hel con p. a. Wy 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never 5. n 
Nor make the crop of thorns and oy Rc 


* 22 


Ne. 73 


crop-fick erunkeres ny? 


; judicial to your 
ing is more prejudici 9 yo 
Aren it too ſoon. Mertimer s Hu 


n 
. Guiltleſs of ſteel, and from 
ſt tall: a plenteous crop 


» than 
ndry. 


* To cut 0 1 
. rea : to OP- 5 
a” a + ger 5 flower⸗ de · luces in your arms; 
e 5 t. one half is cut away. 
OT Shakeſpears's Henry VI. 
He, upon whoſe fide | 
The feweſt roſes are as mon the tree, | 
i ther in the right opinion. 
Sbal yield the 0 Sale bare: Henry VI. 
All the budding honours on thy creſt 
T'll c, to make a garland for my head. 
Rl Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
off from the top of his young twigs a 
and will plant it upon an high moun- 
* Ezekiel xvile 22. 
here are ſome tears of trees, which are combed 
from the beards of goats; for when the goats bite 
them, eſpecially in the mornings, the dew 


Lwill crop 
tender one, 


3 - the tear cometh forth, and hangeth upon 
- their beards, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'wy thyme 7 


2. To gather before it falls. 
O fruit divine! 
Sweet of thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus crop d. 
| Milton. 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth's boſom drops; 
While torce our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. 
Denbam. 

Death deſtroys 


The parent's hopes, and crops the growing boys. 


7 CRO. v. 2. To yield harveſt, 
Royal wench! 

She made great Cæſar lay his ſword to- bed; 

He plough'd her, and ſhe cyopt. Shak, Ant. & Cleop. 

Cx PER. 2. /. [from crop.] A kind of 


pigeon with a large crop. 

There be tame and wild pigeons; and of tame 
there be croppers, carriers, runts. Walton's Angler. 
Cro'sts, . J. ¶croiſer, Fr. from croix, a 


croſs.] The paſtoral ſtaff of a biſhop, | 


which has a croſs upon it. 

When prelates are great, there is alſo danger 
from them; as in the times of Anſelmus and 
Thomas Becket, who, with their crefiers, did al- 
moſt try it with the king's ſword. Bacon. 
; Grievances there were, I muſt confeſs, and ſome 
incongruities in my civil government; wherein ſome 
lay the craßer, ſome ſay the diſtaff, was too buſy. 

Howwel's England's Tears. 
Her front erect with majeſty ſhe bore; 
The cr:fier wielded, and the mitre wore. Dryden, 
Cro's Ex. 2. / [croiffelet, French.] 
1. A ſmall croſs, 
Then Una *gan to aſk, if aught he knew, 
Or heard abroad, of that her champion true, 


That in his armour bare a croſlet red. Spenſer. 
5 Here an unfiniſh'd diamond croſlet lay, 
o which ſoft lovers adoration pay. Gays Fan, 


2, It ſeems to be printed in the following 

paſſage, by miſtake, for corſelet. 

. creflet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, 
th ſilver plated, and with ductile gold, 

5 Dryden's LE neid, 

Goss. / [croix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, 

Latin.) | 


1. One ſtraight body laid at right angles 
wy another; the inftrument by which 
x Saviour of the world ſuffered death. 
. TR a little croſs of a quill, longways of 
er Kn, the quill which hath the pith, and 

ways of that piece of the quill without pith. 
 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Creech. 


e RO 


L You are firſt to conſider feriouſly the Infinite 
love of your Saviour, who offered himſelf for you 
as a ſacrifice upon the creſi. » 
Taylor's Guide to the Penitent. 
2. The enſign of the Chriſtian religion, 
Her holy faith and Chriſtian croſs oppos'd 
Againſt the Saxon gods. Rowe, 
3. A monument with a croſs upon it to 
_ excite devotion, ſuch as were anciently 


ſet in market-places, | 
She doth ſtray about 
By holy craſſes, where the kneels and prays. Shak. 


4. A line drawn through another. 


misfortune ; hindrance ; vexation; op- 
poſition ; miſadventure ; trial of pa- 


tience. 
Wiſhing unto me many croſſes and miſchances in 
my love, whenſoever I ſhould love. Sidney. 
'Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Beeauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs. 
Heaven prepares good men with craſſes; but no 
ill can happen to a good man. Ben Fonſen's Diſcow. 
A great eſtate hath great crof/cs, and a mean 
fortune hath but ſmall ones. | 
Taylor's Rule of gies Holy. 
6. Money, fo called becauſe marked with 


a croſs, 
He was ſaid to make ſoldiers ſpring up out of 
the very earth to follow him, though he had not a 
croſs to pay them ſalary, #* Howel's Vocal Fort. 
Whereas we cannot much lament our loſs, 
Who neither carried back nor brought one craſt. 
| : Dryden. 
7. Croſs and Pile, a play with 
at which it is put to chance whether 
| the fide, which bears a croſs, ſhall lie 


- upward, or the other. 
| Whacum had neither croſs nor pile; 
His plunder was not worth the while. Hudibras. 

This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys play 
croſs, J win, and pile, you loſe; or, what's your's 
is mine, and what's mine is my own. wift. 

8. Church lands in Ireland. 

The abſolute palatines made their own judges, 
ſo as the king's writ did not run in thoſe counties, 
but only in the church lands lying within the 
ſame, which were called the croſs; wherein the 

3 king made a ſheriff: ſo in each of theſe counties 
palatines there was one ſheriff of the liberty, and 
another of the croſs. Sir J. Davies. 

Cross. adj. [from the ſubſtantive.] 


1. Tranſverſe ; falling athwart ſomething 


elſe. 
Whatſoever penumbra ſhould be made in the 
circles by the croſs refraction of the ſecond priſm, 


lines which touch thoſe circles, Newton. 
The ſun, in that ſpace of time, by his annual 
contrary motion eaſtward, will be advanced near 
a degree of the ecliptick, croſs to the motion of 
the equator. Holder on Time, 
The ſhips muſt needs encounter, when they 
either advance towards one another in direct 
lines, or meet in the interſection of creſ ones. 
| Bentley. 
2. Oblique; lateral. 
Was this a face, 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread- bolted thunder, 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke | 
Of quick croſs lightning ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Adverſe ; oppolite : often with 10. 
We — love's captives; but with fate ſo 
c 7978s, g 
One muſt be happy by the other's loſs. Dryden. 
Croſs te our intereſts, curbing ſenſe and lin; 
Oppreſs'd without, and undermin'd within, 
It thrives through pain. Dryden. 
It runs croſs to the belief and apprehenſion of 
the reſt of mankind ; a difficulty which a modeſt 
and good man is ſcarce able to encounter. Atterb. 


| 


5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; 


Shakeſpeare. | 


money; 


that penumbra would be conſpicuous in the right 


C RO 


man's temper or condition, the enjoyment of a 
pleaſure would certainly expoſe him to a greate 
inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it. 

5 | South. 
5. Peeviſh; fretful ; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himſelf, 
becauſe he had received a crojs anſwer from his 
miſtreſs ? Taylor. 

All croſs and diſtaſteful humours, and whatever 
elſe may render the converſation of men grievous 
and uneaſy to one another, muſt be ſhunned. - 

] Tillotſon. 
6. Contrary ; contradictory. 2 

The mind brings all the ends of a long and 
various hypotheſis together; fees how one part 
coheres with, and depends upon, another; and ſa 

| clears off all the apprcaring contrarieties and con- 
traditions, that ſeemed to lie cr9/s and uncouth, 
and to make the whole unintelligible. South. 
7. Contrary to wiſh ; unfortunate. 
We learn the great reafonableneſs of not only 
a contented, but alſo a thankful, acquieſcence in 
any condition, and under the creſſeſt and ſevereſt 
paſlages of Providence. 


Pg 


and unlucky iſſue of my deſign; for, by my diſlike 
| of diſputes, I am engaged in one. Clanville. 
8. Interchanget. 

Evarchus made a creſs marriage alſo with Do- 
rilaus's fiſter, and ſhortly left her with child of the 
famous Pyrocles. Sidney. 

Croſs marriages, between the king's fon and the 
archduke's daughter; and again, between the arch- 
duke's ſon and the king's daughter. 


ras - 


urn mee 


Cross. prep. * | | 
1. Athwart; fo as to interſect any thing; 


tranſverſely. 

The enemy had, in the woods before them, cut 
down great trees croſs the ways, ſo that their horie 
could not poſſibly. paſs that ways Knolles. 

Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the gods aſſign'd 
Two habitable ſeats of human kind; 

And croſs their limits cut a floping way, : 
Which the twelve figns in beauteous order ſway. 
Drygen's Virgil. 
Croſs his back, as in triumphant ſcorn, 
The hope and pillar of the houſe was born, 
5 Dryden's Fables. 
2. Over; from ſide to fide. | 
A fox was taking a walk one night croſs a village. 
| | L'Eftrange. 
To Cross. v. a. [from the noun, 
1. To lay one body, or draw one line, 


athwart another. 
This forc'd the ſtubborn'ſt, for the cauſe, 
To croſs the cudgels to the laws; 
That what by breaking them 't had gain'd, 
By their ſupport might be maintain d. Hudibras. 
The loxia, or croſs-bill, whoſe bill is thick and 
ſtrong, with the tips ering one another, with great 
readineſs breaks open far-cones, apples, and other 
fruit, to come at their kernels; as if the cræſing 
of the bill was deſigned for this ſervice. | 
Derham's Phyſice-Theohgy. 
I ſhall moſt carefully obſerve, not to croſs aver 
or deface the copy of your papers for the future, 
and only to mark in the margin. Pope. 
A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and 
craſſes and confounds her former track. Watr:. 
2. To fign with the croſs. 
| Friars 
Reſort to farmers rich, and bleſs their halls, 
And exerciſe the beds, and cri the walls. Dryden. 


3. To cancel: as, 70 croſs an article. 


4. To pals over. | 
He conquered this proud Turk as far as the Hel- 
leſpont, which ke cræſed, and made a viſit to the 
Greek emperor at Conſtantinople. Temple, 
We found the hero, for whoſe only ſake | 
We ſought the dark abodes, and cr'd the bitter 
lake. Diiyden. 


4. Perverle ; untractable. | 


3 L 2 


When, through the croſs circumſtances of 4 | 


Jouth. . 
I cannot, without ſome regret, behold the croſs. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
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CRO 


SIS | | 
'F. To move laterally, obliquely, or a- 


- thwart; not in oppoſition ; not in the 
{ame line. | 
But he them ſpying, gan to turn aſide, 
For fear, as ſeem'd, or for ſome feined loſs; 
More greedy they of news, faſt towards him do 
croſs. Spenſer. 
6. To thwart ; to interpoſe obſtruction ; 
to embarraſs; to obſtrut; to hinder; 


to counteract. 
Still do I croſs this wretch, whatſo he taketh in 
hand. | H. oer. 

The king no longer could endure 

Thus to be croſs'd in what he did intend. Daniel. 
He was ſo great an enemy to Digby and Colepe- 
per, who were only preſent in debates of the war 
with the officers, that he creed all they propoſed. 
Clarenden. 
Buried in private, and ſo ſuddenly ! 
It creſſes my deſign, which was t' allow 
The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Dryden. 

Swell'd with our late ſucceſſes on the foe, 
Which France and Holland wanted pow'r to croſs, 
We urge an unſeen fate. Dryden. 

The firm patriot there, 
Though ſtill by faction, vice, and fortune creſt, 
Shall find the generous labour was not loſt. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
7. Not to concur ; to be inconſiſtent with. 

Then their wills claſh with their underſtandings, 

and their appetites croſs their duty. Locke. 
8. To contravene; to hinder by autho- 
rity ; to countermand. 

No governour is ſuffered to go on with any one 
courſe, but upon the leaſt infarmation he is either 
Ropped and croſſed, or other courſes appointed him 

from hence. Spenſer on Ireland. 

It may make my caſe dangerous, to croſs this in 

the ſmalleſt, Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
9. To contradict. LED 
In all this there is not a ſyllable which any ways 
eroſſeth us. Hooker. 
t is certain, howſoever it croſs the received opi- 
nion, that ſounds may be created without air. 
: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
10. To debar ; to preclude. 
From his loins no hopeful branch ſhall ſpring, 
To croſs me from the golden time I look for. 
| Shakeſpearr. 
To CRoss. v. u. 
1. To lie athwart another thing. 
2. To be inconſiſtent. | 
Men's actions do not always cr:ſs with reafon 
Sidney. 
 Cross-BaR-SHoT. 2. A round ſhot, 
or great bullet, with a bar of iron put 
through it. Harris. 
To CROSS-EXAMINE. v. 4. [ creſ and exa- 
mine. To try the faith of evidence by 
captious queſtions of the contrary party. 

If we may but croſs- examine and interrogate their 
actions againſt their words, theſe will ſoon confeſs 
the invalidity of their ſolemneſt confeſſions. g 

Decay of Piety. 

The judges ſhall, as they think fit, interrogate 

or croſ5-examine the witneſſes. Spectator. 

Cro'ss-STAFF. z. /. [from creſs and flaę.] 

An inſtrument commonly called the fore- 

ſtaff, uſed by ſeamen to take the meri- 

dian altitude of the ſun or ſtars. Harris. 

Cro'ss-BITE. n. , [croſs and bite.] A 
deception ; a cheat. 

The fox, that truſted to his addreſs and ma- 
nage, without ſo much as dreaming of a croſs-bire 
from ſo filly an animal, fell himſelf into the pit 
that he had digged for another. L' Eftrange. 

To Cro'ss-BITE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
Te contravene by deception. 

No rhetorick muſt be ſpent againſt croſs-biting a 

eountry evidence, and frighting him out of his 


* 


0 2 *»% 
c RG 
That many knotty points there are, 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear; 


As nature ſlily had thought fit, 
For ſome by- ends, to croſs-bite wit. Prior. 


CRro'ss-Bow. 2. , [croſs and bow.] A 
miſſive weapon, formed by placing a 


bow athwart a ſtock. | 
Gentlemen ſuffer their beaſts to run wild in their 
woods and waſte ground, where they are hunted and 
killed with croſs-bowws and pieces, in the manner of 
deer. Carew of Cornwall. 
The maſter of the creſs-bowws, lord Rambures. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Teſtimony is like the ſhot of a long bow, which 
owes its efficacy to the force of the ſhooter; ar- 
gument is like the ſhot of the croſs-bow, equally 
forcible whether diſcharged by a giant or a dwarf, 
Boyle, 
Cro'ss-BOWER. 2. / [from cro/5-boww.] 
A ſhooter with a croſs-bow. 
The French aſſiſted themſelves by land with the 
croſsbexvers of Genoa againſt the Engliſh. 


'CROSSGRAINED. adj. [croſs and grain. 


lar. . 
If the ſtuff proves croſgrained in any part of 
its length, then you muſt turn your ſtuff to plane 
it the contrary way, ſo far as it runs creſſprained. 
; Moxon. 
2. Perverſe; troubleſome; vexatious. 
5 We find in ſullen writs, 
And creſs-grain'd works of modern wits, 
The wonder of the ignorant. Hudibras. 
The ſpirit of contradiction, in a croſs -grained 
woman, is incurable, L' Eftrange. 
She was none of your croſs-grained, termagant, 
ſcolding jades, that one had as good be hanged as 
live in the houſe with. 
But wiſdom, peeviſh and croſs-grain d, 
Muſt be oppos'd, to be ſuſtain'd. 


CRro'ssLY. adv. [from cro/5.] 

1. Athwart ; ſo as to interſe&t ſomething 
erer . 

2. Oppoſitely; adverſely; in oppoſition to. 


He that provides for this life, but takes no care 
for eternity, is wiſe for a moment, but a fool for 
ever; and acts as untowardly and cres/y to the rea- 
ſon of things, as can be imagined. Tillotſon. 
3. Unfortunately. | 
CRo'SSNESS. 1. /. [from cro/+.] 

1. Tranſverſeneſs ; interſection. 


2. Perverſeneſs ; peeviſhneſs. 

The lighter ſort of malignity turneth but to a 
creſſneſs or aptneſs to oppoſe ; but the deeper ſort, 
to envy, or mere miſchief, Bacon. 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of cro/ſneſs 
or humour. King Charles. 

Who would have imagined that the ſtiff crofſneſs 
of a poor captive ſhould ever have had the power 
to make Haman's feat ſo uneaſy to him? L'Eſtr. 

They help us to forget the ene of men and 
things, compoſe our cares and our paſſions, and lay 
our diſappointments aſleep. _- 

Collier of the Entertainment of Books. 
Cro'ss Row. . . [croſs and row.] Alpha- 
bet ; ſo named becauſe a croſs 1s plac- 
ed at the beginning, to ſhew that the 
end of learning is piety. | 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the croſjrow plucks the letter G; 

And ſays a wizard told him, that by G 

His iſſue difinherited ſhould be. Shak. Richard III. 
Cro'ssWinD. 1. / [croſs and wind.] Wind 
blowing from the right or left. 

The leaſt unhappy perſons do, in fo fickle and 
ſo tempeſtuous a ſea as this world, meet with many 
more either creſswwinds or ſtormy guſts than prof-. 
perous gales. | 


Prior. 


ſenſez. 


— 


Cevicr 1 


Raleigh's Eays. 


1. Having the fibres tranſverſe or irregu- | 


Artuthnot's Fohn Bull, | 


Boyle. | 
CRo'SSWAY. 1. /. [ croſs gorge Fo ſmall 


obſcure path int erſecting the chief road. 


Damn'd ſpirits all 
That in ero/ſways and floods have buriat 
Already to their wormy beds are gone, Shale, | 
Cro'sswoRrT,. 2. /. [from c4/; and aur 
It hath ſoft leaves, like the ladies bedſtrz ol] 
which it differs in the number of 3 
produced at every joint; which in this . 
. diſpoſed F — of a croſs. * 
ROTCH. . . [croc, French. ] A hg 
fork. ; J A odkr 
There is a tradition of a dilemm 
ton uſed to raiſe the benevolence to liebe ow 
and ſome called it his fork, and ſome h;. ae j 


Bacon': Henry VII. 


Save elme, aſh, and crab tree for cart and fr 


plough, x 
Save ſtep for a ſtile of the crotch ang the bough, 


CRO'TCHET. 2. Je [ crochet, F rench,) © 
1. [In muſick.] One of the notes or <1. 
raters of time, equal to half a minin 
and double a quaver. Chankn;, 
As a good harper, ſtricken far in years, 
Into whoſe cunning hands the gout doth fal 
All his old cretchers in his brain he beam, ; 
But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Dai, 
2. A ſupport ; a piece of wood fitted into 
another to ſupport a building, {from 
croch, a fork.] 15 


A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies, 
The crotchers of their cot in columns riſe, Dy, 
3. [In printing.] Hooks in which word; 
are included | thus. ] | 
4. A perverſe conceit ; an.odd fancy, 
All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, 
which crept into her, tended either to twitch or 
enlarge the ivy. Hroe!, 
The horſe ſmelt him out, and preſently a c 
came in his head how he might countermine kin, 
_ 1 
To CRovucH. . n. [crochu, crooked, Fr.] 
1. To ſtoop low; to lie cloſe to the ground; 
as, the lion crouches to his maſter, 
2. To fawn; to bend ſervilely ; to ſloop 


meanly. 

Every one that is left in thine houſe, ſhall come 
and crouch to him for a piece of ſilver and a mori 
of bread, 1 Sam. Ii. zö. 

At his heels, 
Leaſht in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and 
fire, | f 
Crouch for employment. Shakeſpeare's Horry V. 

They fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom 
they cannot ruin; quote them, when they are pre- 
ſent; and, when they are abſent, Real weir gr 

aden. 

Too well the vigour of that arm they xn 


They lick the duſt, and crouch beneath their fu 


Dyda. ' 


foe. 
Your ſhameful ftory ſhall record of me, 
The men all crouch'd, and left a woman fie. 


Hass 
CROUP. . /. [crougo, French. ] 
1. The rump of a fowl. 
2. The buttocks of a horſe. = 
Crouya'Des. . / [from creup.] Higher 
leaps than thoſe of corvets, that keep 
the fore and hind quarters of the horte 


in an equal height, ſo that he truſſes ais 


legs under his belly without vereins. 
Farrier's Did. 

a 16, Lat. 

CROW. 2. / cnape, Saxon; (794, =” 
1. A large black bird that feeds upon 22 

carcaſſes of beaſts. N 
The crows and choughs, that win 

air, 

Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. 02%: 1 
To crows he like impartial grace 4 8 virds, 


And choughs and daus, and ſuch repvbll De 
2. To 


Z the midway 


Shak. Kirg Luar. 
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C RO 
3 is to be induſtrious 
luck a CROW, 35 N . 

3 entious about that which is of no 


value. 
If you diſpute, L'Eftrange. 
it. before we go, : 
| Reſolve, befo * Hudibras. 


pull a creo. 


nd I muſt 
ren with a beak, uſed as a 


\ piece of iron, 
lerer to force open doors; 


a hook cor cus. : 
_ rte is uſed as à lever to lift up the ends 


of great Neavy timber, and then they thruſt the 
* between 

oy ; ſome ſtuff behind the crow, they draw the 

oy a of the ſhank backwards, and fo raiſe the 

m—_ Mexin's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

* 15 an iron cet, and bring it ſtraight : 

Unto my cell. Shakeſpeare's Romeo _ Juliet. 
| ink the cate employ your Cr07%s ot iron. 
925 : Southern, 
From To crow. ] The voice of a cock, 


er the noiſe which he makes in his 
gaiety. 5 
bor. 1. , [from crow and foot; 
in Latin, ranunculus.] A flower. 


oints, two, three, or four inches long; 
0 that, whatever way it falls, one point 
is up. It is uſed in war for incom- 


moding the cavalry, 


i; I have crowed, [cnapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make the noiſe which a cock makes 


in gaiety or defiance. 
But even then the morning cock crew loud. 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Diogenes called an ill phyſician, cock. Why? 
ſth he. Diogenes anſwered, Becauſe when you 
cr, men ule to riſe, Bacon. 
That the lion trembles at the crozving of the 
cock, king James, upon trial, found to be fabu- 
lous. Hakewill, 
Within this homeſtead liv*d, without a peer 
For cr] loud, the noble Chanticleer, 
do hight her cock. Dryden's Fables. 


2. To boaſt; to bully; to vapour; to 
bluſter ; to ſwagger, | 
Selby js crotoing, and, though always defeated 
by his wife, ſtill ring on. Grandijon, 

CROWD. z. / (cnuð, Saxon. ] 

. . multitude confuſedly preſſed toge- 
ther. | 

2. A promiſcuous medley, without order 
or diſtinction. . 


trade to that tumult he had obſerved in the Ica- 
1.11 fea, caſhing and breaking among its crowd 
a Hands. Pape. 
Ide vulgar; the populace. 
He went not with the cr2wod to ſee a ſhrine, 
But fed us by the way with food divine, | 
Dryden's Fables. 
4 [From cravth, Welſh.] A fiddle. 
Auk how the minſtrels gin to ſhrill aloud 
ag muſick that reſounds from far, 
ne pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
3:3t well agree withouten breach or jar. c 
Spenſer s Epith 
His fiddle is your proper e 5 
Won in the ſervice of the churches; 
And by your doom muſt be allowed 
To te, or be no more, a crowd, 


7: Crown, L. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To fill with confuſed multitudes, 
A mind which is ever crowding its memory with 


things which it 1 Ve png, ther 
ittelt, - *arns, may cramp the invention 
1 . 


Huadibras. 


ne muſt even pluck a eroro about | 


as the Latinos] 


the ground and the timber; and 


OO T. 2. /. [from crow and foot. 
A caltrop, or piece of iron with four 


Military Dic. 


; Crow, v. 1. preterit. I crew, or crows- | 


He could then compare the confuſion of a mul- | 


Watts. | 


CRO 
2. To preſs eloſe together. 

The time miſorder'd, doth in common ſenſe 
Crowd us and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
To hold our ſafety up. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It ſeems probable that the ſea doth ſtill grow 
| narrower from age to age, and finks more within 

its channel and the bowels of the earth, according 

as it can make its way into all thoſe ſubterraneous 
cavities, and crowd the air out of them. 

; Burnet's Theory. 

As the mind itſelf is thought to take up no 

ſpace, ſo its actions ſeem to require no time; but 

many of them ſeem to be crowded into an inſtant, 


Locke. 
Then let us fill 
This little interval, this pauſe of life, 
With all the virtues we can croaod into it. 
f : Addiſon's Cato. 
3- To incumber by multitudes, 
How ſhort is life! Why will vain courtiers toil, 


And crowd a vainer monarch for a ſnuie ? 
Granville, 


4. To CrRowp Sail. [a ſea phraſe.] To 
ſpread wide the fails upon the yards. 
To CRowD. v. 2. 


— * 


1. To ſwarm; to be numerous and con- 


fuſed. 
They follow their undaunted king; 
Crowe ogy their gates; and, in the fields of 
? ight, 
The . ſquadrons meet in mortal fight. 
| Dryder's Virgil. 
2. To thruſt among a multitude. 
A mighty man, had not ſome cunning ſin 


Amidſt ſo many virtues crowded in. 
Coæoley's Dawvideis, 


CRo'WDER. z. / [from crowd. ] A fiddler. 
Chevy-chaſe ſung by a blind crowder. Sidney. 


Cro'WKEEPER, 2. . [crow and keep.]' A 


ſcarecrow. 
That fellow handles his bow like a crozoleeper. 
b Shakeſpeare. 


CROWN. ». /. [ couronne, Fr. kroone, Dat. 


corona, Lat.] | | 
1. The ornament of the head which de- 


notes imperial and regal dignity. 
If thou be a king, where is thy crowun ? 
— My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
My crown is call'd content | 
A crozun it is that ſeldom kings enjoy. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Look down, you gods, | 
And on this couple drop a bleſſed crown. 
7 Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And ſet the triple crown upon his head. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Ts it not as great a preſumption in us to become 
God's ſons ; and to inherit kingdoms, and to hope 
for croꝛont, and thrones, and ſceptres, as it is to fit 
down with him as his gueſts ? Kettlexvell, 


2. A garland. 
Receive a crown for thy well ordering of the feaſt. 
| Ecclus. 
3. Reward; honorary diſtinction. 
They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we 
an incorruptible. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
Let merit crowns, and juſtice laurels give, 
But let me happy by your pity live. Dryd. Zpift. 
4. Regal power ; royalty. 
The ſucceſſion of a crown in ſeveral countries 
places it on different heads, Locke. 


5. The top of the head, in a contemptuous 


ſenſe. 
If he awake, 
From toe to cre7on he'll fill our ſkins with pinc' es, 
Make us ſtrange ſtuff. Shakeſpeare's Tem, eft. 
While his head was working upon this thou ht, 
the toy took him in the cro7vn to tend for the ſong- 
ſter. | |  £Eftrarge. 


CRO 


Behold ! if fortune or a miſtreſs frowns, 
Some plunge in buſineſs, others ſhave their crownr, 
P opts 


6. The top of any thing, as of a moun- 


tain, OS 
Upon the crow? o' th* cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the ſteepy crown 

Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 
; Dryden's LEneid. 

7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 

I once opened a remarkable atheroma: it was 
about as big as the crown of a man's hat, and lay 
underneath the pectoral muſcle. Sharp's Surgery. 


8. A piece of money, anciently ſtamped 

with a crown ; five ſhillings. 
Truſt not to your ſervants, who may miſinform 
you, by which they may perhaps gain a few crowns, 
Bacon. 
But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread 

- which is ſo brown, 

May ſatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crowns 
| Sucklings 
An ounce'of ſilver, whether in pence, groats, 
or crogun- pieces, ſtivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, 
is, and eternally will be, of equal value to any 
other ounce of filver. Locke, 


9. Honour; ornament ; decoration ; ex- 


cellence ; dignity. | | 
Much experience is the crown of old men. 
2 Ecclus. XXV. 6. 
Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved, and 
longed for, my joy and crown, ſtand faſt in the 
Lord. Philips iv. 1. 


10. Completion; accompliſhment. 


CASOWN- IMPERIAL. 7. / [corona impe- 
rialis, Lat.] A plant. 

To CROWN. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inveſt with the crown or regal or- 


nament. | 
Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Haſtings had pronounc'd your part; 
I mean your voice for crowning of the king. 
2 5 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Her who faireſt does appear, 
Creaun her queen of all the year. 
2. To cover, as with a crown. _ | 
Umbro, the prieſt, the proud Marrabians led, 
And peaceful olives crowwn'd his hoary head. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
3. To dignity ; to adorn ; to make illuſtri- 
Ous. ; 
Thou haſt made him a little lower than the 
angels, and haſt crowned him with glory and ho- 
nour. Pſalm viii. 5. 
She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, 
An aged princeſs; many days ſhall ſee her, 
And vet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Shakeſpeares 
4. To reward; to recompenſe. 
Urge your ſucceis; deſerve a laſting name; 
She'll crzon a graterul and a conſtant flame. 
| Reſcommon. 


Dryden. 


5. To complete; to perfect. 
The laſting and crozwring privilege, or rather 
property, of friendſhip, is conſtancy. 


6. To terminate ; to finiſh. 
All theſe a milk-white honeycomb ſurround, 


Which in the midit the country banquet croꝛon d. 
Dryden, 


CrownGLass 2. / The fine ſort of win- 


dow-glais. | 
CO WN POST. 2. , A poſt, which, in 
ſome buildings, ſtands upright in the 
middle, between two principal rafters. 
Cru wN35CAB. . „ A lunking filthy icab, 
cat breeds round about the corners of 
+ he rle's hoof, and is a cancerous and 
palulul fore, Farrier's Die. 
. Crown- 
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| Crowroe. . , [crow and rce.] A plant. 


CRU 


CRowNn-THISTLE. 1. J. {corona imperialis.] 
A flower. 

CrRownwWHEEL. z. / The upper wheel 
of a watch next the balance, which 1s 
driven by it. 

CrownwoRks. 2. ,. [In fortification.] 
Bulwarks advanced towards the field, to 
gain ſome hill or riſing grounds Harrzs. 

Crownsr. 2. . [from crown. ] 

1. The ſame with cororet. 

2. In the following paſſage it ſeems to 
ſignify chief end; laſt purpole ; proba- 
bly from fins coronat opus. 

Oh, this ralſe ſoul of Egypt! this gay charm ! 
Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them 
home; ä 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end; 
Like a right gipſy hath, at faſt and looſe, 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs, 


Shakeſpeare's An'ony and Cleipatra. 


Bring the rathe primroſe that forſaken dies, 
The tufted crogu- toe, and pale jeſſamine. Milton. 

Cro'yLsTONE. 2. / Cryſtallized cauk- 

In this the cryſtals are ſmall. 
Moodauard's Foffils. 

Czv'ciar. ad. [ crux, crucis, Lat.] Tranſ- 
verſe ; interſecting one another. 

Whoever has ſeen the practice of the crucial 
inciſion, muſt be ſenſible of the falſe reaſoning uſed 
in its favour. Sharp. 

To CRT CIAT E. v. a. [crucio, Lat.] To 
torture; to torment; to excruciate. 

Cru'ciBLE. 2. / [ crucibulum, low Latin.] 
A chymiſt's melting pot, made of earth; 
ſo called, becauſe they were formerly 
marked with a croſs. 

Talce a quantity of good ſilver, and put it in a 
crucible or melting cruſe, and ſet them on the fire, 
well covered round about with coals. ; 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Cruci'rerovs. adj. [crux and fero, La- 
tin.] Bearing the croſs. 

CVT CIFIER. z. , [from cracify.] He that 
inflicts the puniſhment of crucifixion. 

Viſible judgments were executed on Chriſt's cru- 
Cifiers. | Hammond. 

Cru'ciFix. z. %, [crucifixus, Latin.] A 
repreſentation in picture or ſtatuary of 
our Lord's paſſion, 

There ſtands at the upper end of it a large 
erucifix, very much eſteemed. The figure of our 
Saviour repreſents him in his laſt agonies of death. 

| Addiſon on Italy. 

CrucirFi'xion. 2. , [from cracifixns, 
Latin.] The puniſhment of nailing to 
a croſs. | 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of 
many icarned men, happened at our Saviour's cry- 
Cifixions Addiſon on Italy. 

Cru'cirorm. a. [crux and forma, La- 
tin.] Having the form of a croſs. 

To CRUCIFY. ©». a. [ crucifiga, Latin. ] 
To put to death by nailing the hands 
and feet to a croſs ſet upright, 

They crucify to themſelves the Son of God 
afceth, and put him to an open ſhame, Iicb. vi. 6. 

But to the croſs he nails thy enemies, 

The law that is againtt thee, and the fins | 
Of all mankind, with him there crucify'd. Milten. 

Crucrcrrovs. 2%. [cruciger, Latin.] 
Bearing the croſs. 

CRUD. ». / [commonly written curd. See 
Cup.] A -concretion of any liquid into 


Die. 1 


þ 


c RU 


| CRUDE, adj. [crudus, Latin.] 
1. Raw; not ſubdued by fire. 


ration. 

Common crude ſalt, barely diſſolved in eommon 

aqua fertis, will give it power of working upon gold. 
ä Boyle. 

Fermented liquors have quite different qualities 
from the plant itſelf; for no fruit, taken crude, has 
the intoxicating quality of wine. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

3. Harſh ; unripe. 

A juice ſo crude as cannot be ripened to the 

degree of nouriſhment. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. Unconcocted; not well digeſted in the 
ſtomach. 

While the body to be converted and altered is 
too ſtrong for the efficient that ſhould convert or 
alter it, whereby it holdeth faſt the firſt form or 
conſiſtence, it is crude and inconcoct; and the 
proceſs is to be called crudity and inconcoction. 

. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
5. Not brought to perfection; unfiniſhed ; 
immature. | | 
In a moment up they turn'd « 
Wide the celeſtial ſoil ; and faw beneath 
TH” originals of nature, in their crude 
Conception. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
6. Having indigeſted notions. 
Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf, 
Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milton. 
7. Indigeſted ; not fully concocted in the 
intellect. 
Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign'd 
To their crude hopes, and I as amply promis'd. 
| Ben Jonſon. 
What peradventure may ſeem full to me, may 
appear very crude and maimed to a ſtranger. 
Digby on the Soul, 
Abſurd expreſſions, crude abortive thoughts, 
All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Roſcommon. 
CRu'DELY. adv. | from crude.] Unripely ; 


without due preparation, 
Th' advice was true; but fear had ſeiz'd the 


moſt, 
And all good counſel is on cowards loſt : 
The queſtion crudely put, to ſhun delay, 
Twas carried by the major part to ſtay. Dryden. 
CRU'DENESS. 1. . [from crude.] Unripe- 
eſs ; indigeſtion. | 
Crvu'piTy. 3. J [from crude.] 
1. Indigeſtion ; inconcoction. | 
They are very temperate, whereby they preven 
indigeſtion and crudities, and conſequently putreſ- 
cence of humours. Brown. 
A diet of viſcid aliment creates flatulency and 
cruditics in the ſtomach, Arbuthnot. 
2. Unripeneſs; want of maturity. 
To CRU'DLE. wv. a. [a word of uncertain 
etymology.] To coagulate ; to congeal. 
: felt my cradled blood | 
Congeal with fear; my hair with horrour ſtood, 
Dryden's Æxcid. 
The Gelons uſe it, when, for drink and food, 
They mix their cradied milk with horſes blood. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


1 


CRV“ D. adj. [from crud.] 
1. Concreted ; coagulated. | 
His cruel wounds, with crudy blood congeal'd, 
They binden up ſo wiſely as they may. Spenſer 
2. | from crude.) Raw; chill. 
Sherris ſack aſcends into the brain; dries me 
there all the fooliſh, dull, and crudy vapours which 
env'ron it, Shakeſpeare. 


CRUEL. adj. [cruel, French; crudelis, 
Latin. ] 

1. Pleaſed with hurting others; inhuman ; | 
hard-hearted ; void of pity; wanting 
compaſſion ; ſavage ; barbarous ; unre- 
lenting. — 


2. Not changed by any proceſs or prepa- 


Crv'tELTY. . J. [cruaut?, French.) 


CRU 
If wolves had at thy gate hown 

| Thou ſhouldſt have fie, . ee 
All eruel's elfe ſubferib d. Satze, Ref 
If thou art that cru god, whoſe 0 King Ls, 
Delight in blood, and human ſacrifice ; 


| o Dryden': Indi N 4 
2. [Of things.] Bloody; müchierte 
deſtructive; cauſing pain, 
Confider mine enemies ; for they 
and they hate me with crucl hatred, P 70 Wy 
e 
nig at 
martial ory. ever hath adorn wm 
CRvu'ELLY. adu. [from eruel.] = 


1. In a cruel manner; inhumanly 
nl 
rouſly. n 73 bake 
He relies upon a broken reed, th 
baſely fails, but alſo cruelly pierces, 1 e 
refs Him iy ly pierces, the 27 be 
Since you deny him entrance, he d | 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in NN 
. ep 40  Dryden's Aung 
2, Painfully; hero "Io 
The Scottiſh arrows being ſharp and lere 
enter into a man or horſe moſt cyuclh, doeh 
ſtanding they are ſhot forth weakly, | 
: Spenſer in Ir: 
Brimſtone and wild-fire, thoug * 5 5 
elly, and are hard to quench, yet mike n» lach 
fiery wind as gun-powder. Burn, 
CRuU"ELNESS. 2. J, [from cruel.] lh, 
manity; cruelty, 55 
But ſhe more cruel, and more ſavage will, 
Than either lion or the lioneſs, 
Shames not to be with guiltleſs blood fi; 
She taketh glory in her cruelneſi. Hern. 


ö. 


is Inhumanity ; ſavageneſs ; barbarity; 
delight in the pain or miſery of other, 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our daſtard nobles, 

Have ſufter*d me by the voice of ſlaves to be 

Whoop'd out of Rome. Shakeſpeare's C:riclar:: 
2. Act of intentional affliction. 

There were great changes in the world by de 
revolutions of empire, the cruelties of conquering, 
and the calamities of enſlaved nations. Tent, 
Cru'tENTATE. adj. [cruentatus, Latin.) 
Smeared with blood. | 

Atomical aporrheas paſs from the err! 
cloth or weapon to the wound. Glanwill?s Sf: 
Crvu'er. . , [kruicke, Dut.] A vial for 
vinegar or oil, with a ſtopple. 

Within thy reach I ſet the vinegar; 

And fill'd the eruet with the acid tide, _ 
While pepper-water worms thy bait ſupplied, da. 


Cuv'isk. 1. J. [kruicke, Dutch. ] A fal 


cup. - 
I have not a cake, but an handful of men i 
a barrel, and a little oil in a cruiſe. 1 K. 


1 — 2 nid 
The train prepare a cruiſe of curious n, 
A cruiſe of fragrance, form' d of burniſh's Fc. 


Peg: £ H:5 . 7. 


7 5 
CRUISE. 2. / [croi/e, Fr. from the cri, 
nal cruiſers, who bore the crots, an 
plundered only infidels.] A voY*g* in 
ſearch of plunder. 
To Crvu1sE. v. v. [from the noun. 75 
rove over the ſea in ſearch of oppofte, 
nities to plunder; to wander on the es 
without any certain courſe. 2 
CRU“ IS ER. . /< 2 cruiſe.) One the! 
roves upon the ſea in ſearch of punt” 
Amongſt the cruiſers it was _—_— e 
their ſurgeons were too active in apt. 
tured members. nm 
CRUM. 72. J [cpuma, Saxon; 4 © 
CRUMB. | Butch; Arummel, German} 


hardneſs or ſtiffneſs; coagulation. | 
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2. A ſm 


familiar grown, the table crums | 
A his ſlender feet. Thomſon's Winter. 
0, Cxu'MBLE» v. 4. [from crumb.] To 
break into ſmall pieces; to comminute. 
Fleſh is but the glats which holds the duſt 

That meaſures all our time, which alſo ſhall : 
Be crumbled into duſt. | Herl ert. 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy ſineus. 33 Million. 
By frequent parcelling and ſubdividing of inhe- 
ritances, in proceſs of time they became ſo divided 
ay -runbled, that there were few perſons of able 
Fo Hale's Law of England. 
dd ſame time we were crumbled into various 
fictions and parties, all aiming at by - intereſts, 

without any ſincere regard for the public good. 
| Atterbury. 
The bill leaves three hundred pounds a year to 
we mother church; which they can divide like- 


wiſe, and crumble as low as their will and pleafure | 


Swift, 


| will difpoſe of them. | 
To fall into ſmall 


0; CruUMBLE. v. x. 
ieces. . 
There is ſo hot a ſummer in my brain, 

That all my bowels crumb/e up to duſt, 

| Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Nor is the profit ſmall the peaſant makes, 

Who ſmooths with harrow, or who pounds with 


rakes | 
The mai clods. Dryden's . as 
Ambition ſigh'd « ſhe found It vain to tru | 


The faithleſs column, and the crumbling buſt. Pope. 
If the ſtone is brittle, it will often crumble, and 
paſs in the form of gravel. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
What houſe, when its materials crumble, | 
Muft not inevitably tumble? Swifts 
For the little- land that remains, proviſion is 
made by the late act againſt popery, that it will 
Caily crumble away. Swift. 
Cau'mENAL. z. , [from crumena, Latin.] 
A purſe, | 
The fat ox, that woonnt ligye in the ſtall, 
I; now faſt ſtalled in her crumenal. Spenſer's Paſt. 


Cxu'mmy, adj, [from crum.] Soft. 
CRUMP. adj. [cnump, Saxon; &4rom, 
Dutch; 4rumm, German.] Crooked in 
the back. 

When the workmen took meaſure of him, he 
was crump ſhouldered, and the right fide higher 
than the left, | L' Eftrange, 
7 CrUMPLE. v. a. [from crump ; or 
corrupted from rumple, rompelen, Dutch.] 
To draw into wrinkles ; to cruſh toge- 
ther in complications, | 
Sir Roger alighted from his horſe, and expoſing 
tis palm to two or three that ſtood by him, they 
crunfled it into all ſhapes, and diligently ſcanned 
very wrinkle that could be made. Addiſon. 


CiuueiinG, 2. ½ A ſmall degenerate 
apple. 
7: Cxuxx. 


* n. To cry like a 


7-Cau'xxLE, J crane. Dick. 
Gverfx. x, / [from croupe, Fr. the 


buttocks of the horſe.} That part of the 
horſeman's furniture that reaches from 
the ſaddle to the tail. | 
f Citophon kad received ſuch a blow, that he 
ad lot the reins of his horſe, with his head well 
* — the crupper of the horſe. Sidney. 
— have you left the money that I gave you ? 
my —lixpence that I had a Wedneſday laſt, 
hes the ſaddler for my miſtreſs' cru per. Shak. 
a ull oft the rivals met, and neither ſpar'd 
: : rr force, and each forgot to ward : 
a A al of this was to the ſaddle bent, 
other backward to the crupper ſents Dryden. 


ce R u 


Cav'rat., adj, [from erus, eruris, Lat.) 
Belonging to the leg. | 

The ſharpneſs of the teeth, and the ſtrength of 

the crural muſcles, in lions and tygers, are the 

cauſe of the great and habitual immorality of 

thoſe animals, Afrbutbnot. 


CRUS ADE. 
CRUSA“ DO. 1. J. See CROISADE, 


1. An expedition againſt the infidels. 


2. A coin ſtamped with a croſs. 


Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruſadces. Shakeſpeare”s Othello, 
enden. gee Cavith, > 
Cav's ET. 2. /½ A goldſmith's melting- 
To CRUSH. v. a. [ecraſer, French.] 
1. To preſs between two oppoſite bodies; 
to ſqueeze; to force by compreſſion. 
The aſs thruſt herſelf unto the wall, and cruſhed 
Balaam's foot againſt the wall. Numbers, xxii. 25. 
Cold cauſes rheums and defluxions from the 
head, and ſome aſtringent plaſters cruſb out puru- 
lent matter. Bacon. 
He cruſhed treaſure out of his ſubjects purſes, by 
forfeitures upon penal laws. Bacon, 
Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape 
Cruſp d the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. Milton. 
fought and fell like one, butdeath deceiv'd me : 
I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, | 
To cruſh my ſoul out. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


2. To preſs with violence. 
You ſpeak him far 
l don't extend him, Sir: within himſelf 
Cruſh him together, rather than unfold 
His meaſure fully. 7 


Shakeſpeare”'s Cymbeline. 
When loud winds from diff rent quarters ruſh, 
Vaſt clouds encount”ring one another cruſb. Waller. 
7 ; 
3- To overwhelm ; to beat down. 

Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, 
That they may cruſp down, with a heavy fall, 
Th' uſurping helmets of our adverſaries ! 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Vain is the force of man, and heav'n's as vain, | 


To cruſb the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. 
Dryaen's Aneid. 
4. To ſubdue; to conquer beyond reſiſt- 


ance. | 
They uſe them to plague their enemies, or to 
oppreſs and cruſb ſome of their own too frubborn 
frecholders. Spenſer on Ireland. 
; Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in 't it had; for 
I thought to wa him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword. Shabeſpeare's Ceriolanus. 
This a& 
Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cruſb his ſtrength, 
Defeating fin and death, his two main arms. Milt. 
What can that man fear, who takes care to 
pleaſe a Being that is ſo able to crſb all his ad- 
verſaries ? a Being that can divert any misfortune 
from befalling him, or turn any ſuch misfortune 
to his advantage? Addiſon's Guardian. 


To CRUs H. wv. 2. To be condenſed; to 
come in a cloſe body. 
Crvsn. x. , [from the verb.] A colli- 


ſion; the act of ruſhing together. 
Thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid ſt the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the cruſp of worlds. 
Aadiſon's Cato. 
CRUST. 2. /. [crufta, Latin.] 
1. Any ſhell, or external coat, by which 
any body is enveloped. 
I have known the ſtatue of an emperor quite 
hid under a cruſt of droſs. Addiſon en Medals. 
2. An incruftation ; collection of matter 
into a hard body. 
Were the river a confuſion of never ſo many 
different bodies, if they had been all actvally dif- 
ſolved, they would at leaſt have formed one con- 


| 


1 


CRU 
tinyed ecru; as we ſee the ſeorium of metals A- 
ways gathers into a ſolid piece. Addiſen on Italy. 

The viſcous cruſt ſtops the entry of the chyle 
into the laQeals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3- The caſe of a pie, made of meal, and 
baked, 

He was never ſuffered to go abroad, for fear of 
catching cold : when he ſhould have been hunt- 
ing down a buck, he was by his mother's fide, 
learning how to ſeaſon it, or put it in cruſt. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. The outer hard part of bread. 

Th' impenetrable cruſt thy teeth defies, 

And, petrified with age, ſecurely lies. Dryd. Fuv. 
5. A waſte piece of bread. 

Y? are liberal now; but when your turn is ſped, 

You'll wiſh me choak'd with every cruft of bread. 
Dryden. 


Men will do tricks, like dogs, for cruſts. L'Eftr. 


To CrusrT. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To envelop; to cover with a hard caſe, 
Why gave you me a nionarch's ſoul, 
And crufted it with baſe plebeian clay? Dryden. 
Nor is it improbable but that, in proceſs of 
time, the whole ſurface of it may be cruſted over, 
as the iſlands enlarge themſelves, and the banks 
cloſe in upon them. Addiſon on Italy. 
And now their legs, and breaſts, and bodies ſtood 
Cruſted with bark, and hard'ning into wood. 
Addiſon. 
In ſome, who have run up to men without edu- 
cation, we may obſerve many great qualities dark- 
ened and eclipſed; their minds are cruſted over, 
like diamonds in the rock. Felton. 
2. To foul with concretions. 
If your maſter hath many muſty, or very foul 
and cruſted bottles, let thoſe be the firſt you truck 
at the alehouſe. Sift. 


To CrusrT. wv. z. To gather or contract 


a cruſt; to gain a hard covering. 

I contented myſelf with a plaſter upon the place 
that was burnt, which cruſted and healed in very 
few days. Temple. 

CRUsSTACEOUS. adj. [from crufta, Lat.] 
Shelly, with joints; not teſtaceous; not 
with one continued uninterrupted ſhell. 
Lobſter is cruſtaceous, oyſter teſtaceous. 

It is true that there are ſome ſhells, ſuch ag 
thoſe of lobſters, crabs, and others of cruſtaceous 
kinds, that are very rarely found at land. 

Woodward's Natural Hiſtory « 

CRuSTACEOUSNESS. 2. J. [from cruſta- 
ceous.] The quality of having jointed 
ſhells. 

Crv'sTiLY, adv. [from crufty.] Peeviſhe 
ly ; ſnappiſhly ; harſhly. 

Cru'STINESS. 2. J [from cruſty. ] 

1. The quality of a cruſt. 

2. Peeviſhneſs ; moroſeneſs. 

CRu'sTY. adj. [from cruſt.] 

1. Covered with a cruft. 

The egg itſelf deſerves our notice: its parts 
within, and its cruſty coat without, are admirabiy 
well fitted for the buſineſs of incubation. 

Derbam's Phyſico-Theology. 

2. Sturdy ; moroſe ; ſnappiſh : a low word. 

CRUTCH. 2. / [ croccia, Ital. croce, Fr. 
crucke, German. ] 

1. A ſupport uſed by cripples. 

Ah, thus king Henry throws away his cretch, 


Before his legs be firm to bear his body. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch : 

A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ficel, : 
Muſt glove this hand. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
On theſe new crutches let them learn to walk. 

Dryden's Georgiele. 
This fair defeR, this helpleſs aid call'd wife, 
The bending crutch of a decrepit life. Dryden. 
Rhyme is a cruteb that lifts the weak along, 
Supports the Treble; but retards the ſtrong · * 
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CRY 


The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his eruteh forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding ro. 
| Pope's Meſſiah 
2. It is uſed for old age. 1 75h, 
*,-; Beauty doth varnith age, as if new born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. Shak. 
To CRUTCH. v. 4. {from erutch.] To 
ſupport on crutches as a cripple. 
I haſten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, 

Two fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe. 

: Dryden. 
To CRY. v. x. [crier, French.] | 
1. To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſs. 

Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murther fleep ! the innocent ſleep. 
| Shakeſfeare. 

While his falling tears the ſtream ſupplied, 

Thus mourning to his mother goddeſs cried. 

6 Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To call importunately. 
I cried, by reaſon of mine afflition, unto the 

Lord, and he heard me. Jonas, il. 2. 
3. To talk eagerly or inceſſantly; to re- 

peat continually. 
They be idle; therefore they cry, ſaying, let 

us go. Exodus, v. 8. 
4. To proclaim; to make publick. 

Go and cry in the ears of Jeruſalem. 
j Jeremiah, 11. 2. 
5. To exclaim. 
Yet let them look they glory not in miſchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men, 


CRY 


To Cry doaun. 9. 6. a 
1. To blame; to depreciate ; to 
 Bavius cries daun an admirable treatiſe of phi- 
loſophy, and ſays there 's atheiſm in it. Matts. 
Men of diſſolute lives cry dexon religion, becauſe 
they would not be under the reſtraints of it. T“. 


2. To prohibit. 
By all means cry doaun that unworthy courſe of 
late times, that they ſhould pay money. 
| Bacon to Villiers. 
3. To overbear. 
I'll to the king, 
And from a mouth of honour quite cry doron 
This Ipſwich fellow's inſolence. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 


To CRY out. v. . 
1. To exclaim ; to ſcream ; to clamour. 


They make the oppreſſed to cry ; they cry out 
by reaſon of the arm of the mighty. Jeb. 
With that Suſanna cried with a loud voice, and 
the two elders cried out againſt hers Suſe xxiv. 


2. To complain loudly. 


We are ready to cry out of an unequal manage- 
ment, and to blame the Divine adminiſtration. 


 Atterbury, 


3. To blame; to cenſure : with of, againſt, 


Are theſe things then neceſſities ? 

Then let us meet them like neceſſities; 

And that ſame word even now cries out on us. Shak, 
Giddy cenſure 

Will then cry out of Marcius: oh, if he 


decry. 
cry. And all the firſt born in the land of f 


"CRY 


Car. a. J. eri, French.)] a 


1. Lamentation; ſhriek; ſeteam 


et bel 
how 


Ex, 


die, and tht a 
the land. . vac e 
2. Weeping; mourning: 
3. Clamour; outcry, 
Amazement ſeizes all; 
Proclaims Laocoon juſtly 


* 


the general cy 
doom'd to die. 


. | Dy IF, 7 
Theſe narrow and ſelfiſh views War a * 
influence in this cry, that there are his To 
fellow frecholders who fancy the church in 5 Ei. 
upon the riſing of bank-ftock, 48 
4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, g 
any other paſſion. f 
In popiſh countries ſome impoſto: Cries og; 
miracle] a miracle! to confirm the de1y1s) kh 
gar in their errours; and fo the ery goes ys 
without examining into the cheat, 51 
5. Proclamation. * 
6. The hawkers proclamation of was, n 
be ſold in the ſtreet: as, the criv ,7 
London. , 
7. Acclamation ; popular favour, 
| The c:y went once for the:, 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again. Ca, 
8. Voice; utterance; manner of vocl e. 
preſſion. | 


Sounds alſo, befides the diſtinct cs of rk 
and beaſts, are modified by diverſity of not «© 


Fl For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. | Had borne the buſineſs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. different length, put together, which make th 
N. A Shakeſpeare. Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard. complex idea called tune, Lice, fal 
on Wbat's the matter, | Feb, xix. 7+ | 9, Importunate call. off 
"$1 That in the ſeveral places of the city Cry out upen the ſtars for doing Pray not thou for this people, neither !if u tno! 
. | You cry againſt the noble ſenate ? Shak. Coriolanus. Ill offices, to croſs their wooing. Hudibras. cry nor prayer for them, Fer, i. 1 nel; 
i 9 If dreſſing, miſtreſſing, and compliment, Epiphanius cries out upon it, as rank idolatry, | 10, Yelping of dogs. 
. Take up thy day, the ſun himſelf will cry and deſtructive to their ſouls who did it. 5 He ſcorns the dog, reſolves to try 25 Cy 
Agunit thee, Herbert. Srilling flect. The combat next; but if their cry . 
Ly ſimachus having obtained the favour of ſeeing Tumult, ſedition, and rebellion, are things that Invades again his trembling ear, oth: 
kis ſhips and machines, ſurpriſed at the centriv- the followers of that hypotheſis cry out againſt. | He firait reſumes his wonted care, I ner 
ance, cried out, that they were built with more | Locke. ] 


11. Vell; inarticulate noiſe. | if 
There ſhall be the noiſe of a cry from the n 
and an howling from the ſecond, and a great crit 


I find every ſect, as far as reaſon will help them, 
make uſe of it gladly ; and where it fails them, 
they cry cut, it is matter of faith, and above rea- 


than human art. 


; Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6. To utter lamentations. 


© oy We came crying hither : ing from the hills. . Ziths ala s 
bo Thou know'ſt, the firſt time — we ſmell the air, | ſon. EP 12. "A pack of dogs. 1, Co 
. We wawle and cry. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 4. To declare loud. | About her middle round, T} 
4 ö | Behold, my ſervants ſhall fing for joy of heart; # To be in labour. | A*cry of hell-hounds never ceaſing bark l. Mis, Thy 
4 oo 45 ſhall * for ſorrow of heart, and ſhall howl What! is the crying out? — Vou common cry of curs, whole breath I 2. Bri 
N * e of ſpirit, Iſaiah, Ixve 14. o ſaid her woman; and that her ſuff'rance As reek o' th' rotten fens; whoſe loves I prizz, pell 
1 hen any evil has been upon philoſophers, they made | | As the dead carcaſes of unburied men, ke 
f - 20g as pititully, and cry out as loud, Cr Each pang a death. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII.] That do corrupt my air. ER "9 
+ . ion. - „ Ain uus. . 
19 7. To ſquall, as an infant. To CRY up. v. 4. R 88 1 5 2 ; Cavs 
1 Should ſome god tell me, that I ſhould be born, | I. To applaud ; to exalt; to praiſe. RY ER. See CRIER. . al ay's 
. And cry again, his offer I ſhould ſcorn. Denham. Inftead of crying up all things which are brought CRY ER. 1. /. A kind of hawk, Cal * 1. Cor 
; Thus, in a ſtarry night, fond children cry from beyond ſea, let us advance the native com- falcon gentle, an enemy to pigeons Mo 
For the rich ſpangles that adorn the ſky. Waller. modities of our own kingdom. Bacon to Villiers. and very ſwift. Ainfawerth, 
He ſtruggles firſt for breath, and crics for aid; The philoſopher deſervedly ſuſpected himſelf of CRYPTIC AL. } adj. [%; Und. Hidden; We 
Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid. vanity, when cried up by the multitude. . 25 4 . pr ers, bl 
Dryden's Fables. Glanville's Scepſis. CRYPTIC. ecret , 1 F 2. Bri 
The child certainly knows, that the worm-ſeed The aftrologer, if his predictions come to pats, vate ; unknown ; not divulge 5g The 
or muſtard-ſeed it refuſes, is not the apple or is cricd ap to the ſtars from whence he pretends to The ſtudents of nature, conſcious 0! 3 ing t 
ſugar it crics for. Locke. draw them. ; Sceuths cryptick ways of working, ref: 1ve i Wien 
8. To we ep; to hed tones: They ſlight the ſtrongeſt arguments that can be effects into the near efficiency of _ 8 75 ' in ” 
Her who ſtill weeps with ſouncy & brought for religion, and cry up very weak ones ; 350 that t 
And her who is dry 7 & 225 — — Dorne. againſt it. ; Tillotſon. Speakers, whoſe chicf buſineſs ST 3 
T : b hk He may, out of intereſt, as well as conviction, | delight, do not confine themſelves t 1 He | 
9. 0 utter an inarticulate VOICE, AS an cry up that for ſacred, which, if once trampled cn order, but in a cryptical or hidden —_— On th, 
animal. N and profaned, he himſelf cannot be ſafe, nor ſe- every thing to their ends. nh k I. ri 
He giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the Cure. Locte. CRY PTICALLY. adv. from ce Cars. 
young ravens which cry. Pſalm exlvii. . Poets, like monarchs on an eaſtern throne, . ly : perhaps, in the l 3 
i apes Occultly ; ſecretly : pernap®> © 
The beaſts of the field cry alſo unto the. Confin'd by nothing but their will alone, : , le, the author might hai ly ne 
| Joel, i. 20. Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame, lowing example, | f 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a ſcent. And, as they pleaſe, give infamy or fame. Walſh. written critically. 11 + a familiar ſenſe 4 
He cried upon it at the meereſt loſs; Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, cry We take the word acid 10 , it From thol par l 
Truſt me, I take him for the better dog. Shakeſp. | . our conſtant ſucceſs at a moſt An — pions 3 we ol It is 
To Car. v. a. To proclaim publickl . . OO EE one, nf {nt © more 
ſomething loſt or ar; in A to its 2. To raiſe the price by proclamation. [CRTPTrOdAAT HT. #7 fe | | whicl 
3 All the eite& that I conceive was made by crying G p. bl 
recovery or reſtitution. | ; i f * Ye 763 haracter. es t 
up the pieces of eight, was to bring in much more The act of writing ſecret c af 
She ſeeks, the ſighs, but no where ſpies him : of that ſpecics, inſtead of others current here. be « cypbers. 7 Wh 
Love is loſt, and thus ſhe cries him. . , Secret characters; cp Carre VoL,, ] 


Craſhaw. | 


Temple. 


CRY > 


Carrro . 
+.:-matical language. 
CRYSTAL. 1. J. [xevraM©. ] 
1. Criftals = _ = 
* 5 a 
—_— compoſed of imple, not 
flamentous plates, not flexile or _ 
tick, giving fire with ſteel, _ 8 
menting with acid menſtrua, and cal- 
cining in a ſtrong fire. There Lees 
various ſpecies of it produced in different 


arts of the globe. Hill on Foſſils. 
[lard cryſtal is a genuine ſpar, of an extremely 
are, clear, and fine texture, ſeldom either ble- 
"iſhed with flaws or ſpots, or ſtained with any 
— A remarkable property of this 3 
ich h ch employed the writers on opticks, 
which ee dee ſo that if it be laid over 
: black line, drawn on paper, two lines appear in 
: ke ni of ones ; * 
2 08k as it ſeems, turneth into cryſtal z as is 
ben in divers caves, Where the cryſtal hangs in ſtil- 
didi. 8 : Bacon. 
If cryfeal be a ſtone, it is not immediately con- 
creted by the efficacy of cold, but rather by a mi- 
neral ſpitit. + Brown, 
Cryſtal is certainly known and diſtinguiſhed by 
tie degree of its diaphaneity and of its refraction, 
a; 2!ſo of its hardneſs, which are ever the ſame. 
: Weodward. 
2, Cry/al is alſo uſed for a factitious body 


c27 in the glaſs-houſes, called alſo cry- 


ether colour. 


al glals, which is carried to a degree 


of perfection beyond the common glaſs ; 


though it comes far ſhort of the white- 


neſs and vivacity of the natural cry/al. 
Chambers. 


z. Cr1/tals Lin chymiſtry] expreſs ſalts or 
other matters ſhot or congealed in man- 


Chambers. 


ner of cy al. 


if the menſtruum be overcharged, within a 


thor! time the metals will ſhoot into certain cryſtals. 
4 Bacon. 
Car'STAL. adj, 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 


Thy cgſtel window ope, look out. Shakeſp. Cymb. | 
2, Bright; clear; tranſparent z lucid ; | 


pellucid. 
In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds, 
E. al ſtreams that murmur through the meads. 
| | Dryden. 


Car STALLINE, adj. I cryſtallinus, Latin.] 
[ 


1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. 
Mount eagie to my palace cryſtalline. 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


We provided ourſelves with ſome ſmall receiv- 


1 a | Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. 

6 e on the wings of cherub rode ſublime 

5 1 the cry/talline tky, in ſaphir thron'd 
wetrious far and wide, 


namour of the eye, that lies immediate- 
ly next to the aqueous behind the uvea, 
Oppoiite to the papilla, nearer to the fore 
fart than the back part of the globe. 

t is the leaſt of the humours, but much 

more ſolid than any of them. Its figure, 
' Which is convex on both fid 


es . unequal ſegments of ſpheres, 
nich the moſt convex is on its back 


9 . 


oOo. 2. /- [revalw and 37] 


llucid, and natu- 
of regularly an- 


"is . Milton. 
MY SIALLINE Humour. u. ſ. The ſecond: 


es, reſem- | 


2 0 
ſide, which makes a ſmall cavity in the 


glaſſy humour in which it lies. 


covered with a fine coat, called aranea. 
The parts of the eye are made convex, and 
eſpecially the cryſtalline bumour, which is of a len- 
ticular figure, convex on both ſides. 
Ray on the Creati;n. 


CRYSTALLIZATION. 2. . [from cryſtal- 
lize.] | 
1. Congelation into cryſtals. 
Such a combination of ſaline particles as reſem- 
bles the form of a cryſtal, variouſly modified, ac- 
cording to the nature and texture of the ſalts. The 
method is by diſſolving any ſaline body in water, 
and filtering it, to evaporate, till a film appear at 
the top, and then let it ſtand to ſhoot; and this it 
does by that attractive force which is in all bodies, 
and particularly in ſalt, by reaſon of its ſolidity : 
whereby, when the menſtruum or fluid, in which 
ſuch particles flow, is ſated enough or evaporated, 
ſo that the ſaline particles are within each other's 
attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they 
run into cryſtals. And this is peculiar to thoſe, 


into minute particles, yet when they are formed 
into cryſtals, they each of them reaſſume their 
proper ſhapes; ſo that one might as eaſily diveſt 
them of their ſaltneſs, as of their figure. This 
being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing 
the figure of the cryſtals, we may underſtand what 
the texture of the particles ought to be, which can 

form thoſe cryſtals; and, on the other hand, by 
knowing the texture of the particles, may be de- 
e is figure of the cryſtals, Quincy. 

2. The maſs formed by congelation or 
concretion. 

All natural metallick and mineral cr;/a!lizations 
were effected by the water, which firſt brought the 
particles, whereof each conſiſts, out from amongſt 
the matter of the ſtrata, IJ/codrvard”s Nut. Hiſ. 

To CRY STALLIZE. v. a. [from cryſtal. 
To cauſe to congeal or concrete in cryſ- 
tals. 

If you diſſolve copper in agua fortis, or ſpirit of 
nitre, you may, by cry/ta/lizing the ſolution, ob- 

tain a goodly blue. Boyle. 
To CRY'STALLIZE, L. #. To coagulate, 


congeal, concrete, or ſhoot into cryſtals. 
Recent urine will cryſtallize by inſpiſſation, and 

afford a ſalt neither acid nor alkaline. 
Arbuth nat on Aliments. 


CUB. 1. J. [of uncertain etymology.] 


1. The young of a beaſt ; generally of a 
bear or fox. 
1 would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
Tliis night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 
couch, 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 
Keep their fur dry, Shakefſfeare's King Lear. 
In the eagic's deftroying one fox's cb, there 's 
power executed with oppreſſion. J. Efranpe. 
2. The young of a whale, perhaps of any 
viviparous fiſh, 
Two mighty whales, which ſwelling ſeas had 
One as a mountain vaſt, and with ker came 
A cub, not much inferior to his dams. aller. 
3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy 
or girl. | | 
O thou diſſembling cb ! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſ»w'd a grizz!e on thy cate ? 
Or will not elſe thy craft o quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? 
; | | Stair eare. 
O moſt comical ſight! a country ſquire, with 
the equipage of a wife and two daughters, came 
to Mr. Snipwel's ſhop laſt night; bur, ſuch two 
unlicked cubs f 


It is 


that, let them be ever ſo much divided and reduced | 


7 Cus. v. a. | from the noun. ] To 
bring forth : uſed of beaſts, or of a 
woman in contempt. _ £ 

Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 
On a brown george with louſy ſwabbers fed; 
Dead wine, that ſtinks of the Borrachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup. 


Dryden's Perſuse 

CuBa'T1ow. . /, [cubatio, Latin.] The 
act of lying down. | Diet. 
Cu"BaTORY. adj, [from cubo, Lat.] Re- 
cumbent. | Dis. 
CUu'BATURE. 2. /. [from cube.) The find. 
ing exactly the ſolid content of any pro- 
poſed body. Harris, 


CUBE. ». , [from ab, a die.] 


1. [In geometry.] A regular ſolid body, 


conſiſting of fix ſquare and equal faces 
or ſides, and the angles all right, and 
therefore equal. Chambers. 


2. In arithmetick.] See Cupick Number. 
All the maſter planets move about the ſun a" 
ſeveral diſtances, as their common centre, and 
with different velocities. This common law being 
obſerved in all of them, that the ſquares of tie 
times of the revolutions are proportioral to tle 
cubes of their diſtances. Greu”s Caſmelogia. 
CuBe Root. n. . The origin of a 
Cu'pick Root. J cubick number; or a 
number, by whoſe multiplication into 
itſelf, and again into the product, any 
given number is formed: thus two is 
the cube-root of eight. Chambers, 
Cu'rEB. 2. / A ſmall dried fruit reſem- 
bling pepper, but ſomewkit longer, of a 
greyiſh brown colour on the ſurface. It 
has an aromatick ſmell, and is acrid to 
the taſte. Cubebs are brought from 
Java, . : : His * 

Aromaticks, as cabebs, cinnamon, and nutmege, 
are uſually put into crude poor wines, to give them 
more oily ſpirits. Fleyer en the Humour. 

Cu'BICAL. 
* a o ub . 
Cu'B1CK. * Levon anne} | 
1. Having the form or properties of a 
cube. 

A cloſe veſſel, containing ten cabical feet of air, 
will not ſuffer a wax candle of an ounce to burn 
in it above an hour before it be ſuffocated, 

: | Filkins's Math. Mag. 

It is above a hundred to one, againſt any parti- 
cular throw, that you do not caſt any given let of 
faces with faur cubical dice; becauſe there are ſo 
many ſeveral combinations of the ſix faces of four 
dice. | Bentley's Sermons. 

2. It is applied to numbers. | 

The number of four, multiplied into itſelf, pro- 
duceth the ſquare number of ſixteen; and that 
again multiplied by four, produceth the cubick 
number of ſixty-four. If we ſhould ſuppoſe a 
multitude aftually-infinite, there muſt de infinite 
roots, and ſquare and crëick numbers; yet, of ne- 
ceflity, the root is but the fourth part. of the 
ſquare, and the fixteenth part of the cubick num- 
ber. | Hale's Origin of Mun bind. 

The number of ten hath been as highly extol- 
led, as containing even, odd, long and plain, qua- 
drate and calical numbers. Brown's Jalgar Err, 

Cu BICALNESS. 2. /. [from c:6ical.] The 
ſtate or quality of being cubical, 

CUB" CULARY, adj. [cubiculum, Latin.] 
Fitted for the poſture of lying down. 

Cuſtom, by degrees, changed their cubiculary 
beds into diſcubitory, and introduced a fathion to 
go from the baths unto» theſe. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Cu'siFoRM. adj. [from cube and form.] 


— 


Cengreve. f 


Of the ſhape of a cube. 
- 3 M CUBIT. 
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| Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cubit height. 


*Cu"cxOLDLY. adj. [from cuckold.) Hay- 


CUC 


CU'BIT. ». / [from cubitus, Latin.] A] young or old, he or ſhe, cuckold, or cutkoldmaker, 


meaſure in uſe among the ancients ; 
which was originally the diſtance from 
the elbow, bending inwards, to the 
extremity of the middle finger. This 
meaſure is the fourth part of a well- 
proportioned man's ſtature. Some fix 
the Hebrew cubit at twenty inches and 
a half, Paris meaſure; and others at 
eighteen. ] Calmet. 
From the tip of the elbow to the end of the long 
finger, is half a yard, and a quarter of tle ſtature; 
and makes a cubit, the firſt meafure we read of, the 
ark of Noah being framed and meaſured by c:bits. 


Holder on Time. 
Meaſur'd by cubit, length, and breadth, and 
height. Milton. 


The Jews uſed two ſorts of cubits; the ſacred, 
and the profane or common one. 
Arbuthnot an Mraſures. 
When on the goddeſs firſt I caſt my fight, 
Pope. 
Cu'BiFAL. adj. [cubitalis, Latin.] Con- 


taining only the length of a cubit. 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called 
pygmies, the towers of that city being ſo high, 
that unto men below they appeared in a cubita/ 
ſtature, Breawn's Vulgar Errours. 


Cu"cxincsToOOL. 2. J. An engine invent- 


ed for the puniſhment of ſcolds and un- | 


quiet women, which, in ancient times, 
was called tumbrel. Convell. 
Theſe mounted on a chair-curule, | 
Which moderns call a 99 74.7 gg | 
March proudly to the river's fide. Hudibras. 


CUCKOLD. 2. / [cocu, Fr. from coukoo.] 
One that is married to an adultereſs ; 


one whoſe wife 15 falſe to his bed. 
But for all the whole world; why, who would 
not make her huſband a c:c&:/d, to make him a 
| monarch? I ſhould venture purgatory for 't. 
| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
There have been, 
Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckelds ere now; 
And many a man there is, ev'n at this preſent, 
Now while I ſpeak this, holds his wife by th' arm, 
That little thinks ſhe has been ſluic'd in's abſence. 
g Shakeſpeare. 
For though the law makes null th' adulterer's 


decd | 
Of lands to her, the cuci/d may ſucceed. 
Dryden's Tuvrial. 
Ever fince the reign of king Charles 1I. the 
alderman is made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is 
debauched, and adultery and fornication are com- 
mitted behind the ſcenes. Szoift. 
Toa Cuckoo p. v. 4a. 

1. To corrupt a man's wife; to bring upon 
a man the reproach of having an adul- 


. terous wife; to rob a man of his wife's 
fidelity. 

If thou canſt cuckold him, thou do'ſt thyſelf a 

pleaſure, and me a ſport. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 

2. To wrong a huſband by unchaſtity. 

But ſuffer not thy wife abroad to rœam, 

Nor ſtrut in ſtreets with amazonian pace 

For that 's to cuckold thee before thy face, 

Dryden's 


| 


1 nal. 


ing the qualities of a cuckold; poor; 
mean; cowardly; ſneaking. | 
Poor cuckeidly knave, I know him not: yet I 


wrong him to call him poor; they ſay the jealous 
knave hath maſſes of money. 


| Shakeſpeare's Merry Mies of Wirdſer. 
Cu"CKOLDMAKER. 7. /. | cuckold and 


F 


mate.] One that makes a practice of 
corrupting wives. 


\ obſervable with us about the latter end of May. 


Ji 1 tpared any that had a head to hit, either | 
5 ' ] 


CUC 


let me never hope to ſee a chine again. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
One Hernando, cuckeIdmaker of this city, con- 
trived to fteal her away. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Cvu"cKxoLDOM. 2. /. [from cucko 21 
1. The act of adultery. 


She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and 
conſpiring cucko!dcm againſt me. Dryd. Spaniſh Fr. 
2. The ſtate of a cuckold. 
It is a true ſaying, that the laſt man of the 
parith that knows of his cuckeldom, is himfelf. 
Alrbutbnot's Jobn Bull. 
CU CEOO. x, /. | cuculus, Lat. cæuccab, 
Welſh ; cecu, French; cokkock, Dutch. ] 
1. A bird which appears in the ſpring, 
and is ſaid to ack the-eggs of other 
birds, and lay her own to be hatched in 
their place: from which practice, it was 
uſual to alarm a huſband, at the ap- 
proach of an adulterer, by calling cuc- 
hoo; which, by miſtake, was in time 
applied to the huſband. This bird is 
remarkable for the uniformity of his 
note, from which his name in moſt 
tongues ſeems to have been formed. 
Finding Mopſa, like a cuckeo by a nightingale, 
alone with Pamela, I came in. Sidney. 
The merry cuckoo, meſſenger of ſpring, 
His trumpet ſhrill hath thrice already ſounded. 


Spenſer. | 
The plain ſong cuckoo gray, 
Whole note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anſwer, nay. Shakeſpeare. 


Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot 


by night: 
Take heed ere ſummer comes, or cuckoo birds af- 
fright, Shakeſpeare. 


I deduce, 

From the firſt note the hollow cuckso ſings, 
The ſymphony of ſpring; and touch a theme 
Unknown to tame, the paſſion of the grove. 

a | | | Thomſon. 
2. It is a name of contempt. 

Why, what a raſcal art thou, then, to praiſe him 
ſo for running! — A-horſeback, ye cuckoo z— 
but a-foot, he will not budge a foot. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

n. J. | cardaminus, 


Lat.] The name 


Cu*cx00-BUD. 
Cu"cK00-FLOWER, 
of a flower. : 
When daizies pied, and violets blne, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakeſpeare. 
Nettles, cuckoo-flowwers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds. Shak. King Lear. 
Cu"cK00-SPITTLE. 2. /. | cuckoo and ſpit- 
tle.) 
Cuckoo-ſpittle, or woodſeare, is that ſpumous dew | 
or exudation, or both, found upon plants, eſpe- 
cially about the joints of lavender and roſemary ; 


Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Cu"cULLATE. ! adj. ¶cucullatus, hooded, 
Cu"cuLLaTED. J Latin.] | 
1. Hooded; covered, as with a hood or 
cowl. 5 
2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a 
hood. 
They are differently cucullated, and capuched 
upon the head and back. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cu CUMBER. . , [ cucumis, Latin.] The 


name of a plant, and alſo of the fruit of 
| To CU"DGEL. v. &. 
1. To beat with a ſtick. 


that plant, 

It hath a flower conſiſting of one ſingle leaf, bell 
ſhaped, and expanded toward the top, and cut into 
many ſegments ; of which ſome are male, or bar- 
ren, having no embryo, but only a large ſtyle in 
the middle, charged with the Farina: others are 


femalc, or truitful, being faſtened do an embryo, | 


which is afterwards changed! 
ged Into a 0 
the moſt part oblong and 4 Ho "ut, fog 
divided into three or four cells, incloſin: Which i 
long feeds. The ſpecies are, 1. The ci MAN} oh, 
cumber. 2. The white cucumber, , 2 a. 
Turky cucumber. 3. To be 
How cucumbers along the ſurf in 
With crooked bodies and with eller d, 
| TS Dradens py... 
CUCURBITA'CEOUS. 4%. Ian. *: 
bita, Latin, a gourd,] "ys 
Cucurbitaceous plants are th 


oſe whi 
a gourd ; ſuch as the pumpion 5 2 refers 


%. C 

CufcuRB ITE. 2. . [cucurbita, N 
A chymical veſſel, commonly calls L 
body, made of earth or glaſs, in the ha . 

of a gourd, and therefore called bc 
bite. Nur, 
I have, for curioſity's ſake, dinilled Ne 
in a cucurbite, fitted with a capacious pla; ans 
53! Ul. * 
Let common yellow ſulphur be 3 
— glaſs, upon which pour the ſtronges Fs 
OrtiSs 15 
Simmer, 
CUD. "IP 2 [cud, Saxon. ] That food which 
is repoſited in the firſt ſtomach in ors 
to rumination, or to be chewed again 
Many times, when my maſter's catt|e 8 
hither to chew their cud in this freſh place, I mighy 
ſee the young bull teſtify his love, 
You range the pathleſs wood, 


Lang. 


While on a flow'ry bank he chews the cad, Dy tio! 

7 * 
Cu"pDEN. Iz. / [without etymology. 4 bs 
Cu' pp * . Tha 
U'DDY. clown; a ſtupid ruſtick; : Had 
low dolt : a low bad word. Tha 


The ſlavering cudden, propp'd upon his ff, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh, Dy n. L 


To Cu'DDLE. v. #. [a low word, I he. both 
lieve, without etymology.) To lie cloſe; 188 
to ſquat. T 

Have you mark'd a partridge quake, * 
Viewing the tow'ring falcon nigh ? hu 


She cuddles low behind the brake; 
Nor would ſhe ſtay, nor dares ſhe fly, Pri 
CUDGEL. 2. J. [4udf, Dutch. 
1. A ſtick to ſtrike with, lighter than a 
club, ſhorter than a pole. 

Vine twigs, while they are green, are brittle; ve: 
the wood, dried, is extreme tough; and was ud 
by the captains of armies, amongſt the Romans, tor 
their cudgels, Baca. 

Do not provoke the rage of ſtones 
And cudgels to thy hide and bones: 
Tremble and vaniſh.  Hudiircr, 
The aſs was quickly given to underſtand, vith 2 
good cudgel, the difference betwixt the one pla t- 
low and the other. L"Efiranges 

His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. 
Dryden's Juc rc. 

This, if well reflected on, would make pecie 
more wary in the uſe of the rod and the 0 
The wiſe Cornelius was convinced, that tatis, 
being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cudge/-playing- 

© Arbuthnit and Pept 
2. To croſs the CuDGELs, is to forbear tie 
conteſt, from the practice of cudgel- 


players to lay one over the other. 5 
It is much better to give way, than it Kol. 
be to contend at firſt, and then either to c ths 
cudgels, or to be baffled in the concluſion. LEH. 
from the noun. ] 


; ike 2 
My lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, It 
8 n as he is; and ſaid he _ 
cudgel you. Shakeſp+ ang 2 
The aſs courting his maſter, juſt as the _ 
had done, inſtead of being ſtroked and made m ah 


c uE 


for all his court. 
of, iz only rated off and * South. 


1 5. 1; he fought, thrice ventur'd his life; 
ty e and was cudgell'd again by his wife. 


Swift. 
at in general. 
| m_ thy of no more about it; for your 
, ; will not mend his pace with beating. 
_ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
oman happened to paſs by, as a com- 
5 of en fellows were cudgelling a walnut- tree, 
me be. them what they did that for. L'Eſtran. 
CUpGEL-PROOF, adj. Able to reſiſt a 
ſtick. 
- doublet was of ſturdy buff, i 
ee not ſword, yet cudgel-proof. Hudibras. 
A ſmall ſea- fiſſi. 
ſprat, cudles, eels. 
Carew. 


Cr oweeD. 2. . [from cud and weed. A 
plant. : Miller. 

Cur. 2. J. (queue, à tail, French. 

1. The tail or end of any thing; as, the 
long curl of a wig. 

2. The laſt words of a ſpeech, which the 
player, who is to anſwer, catches, and 
regards as intimation to begin, 

Pyramus, you begin: when you have ſpoken 


, 
U DLE. JJ. / ; 
Of round fiſh there are britt, 


one according to his cue. 


z. A hint; an intimation ; a ſhort direc- 
tion. 
What 's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 
That! have? He would drown the ſtage with tears. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Let him know how many ſervants there are, of 
both ſexes, who expect vails; and give them their 
cue to attend in two lines, as he leaves the houſe. 
| : Swift. 
4. The part which any man is to play in 
his turn. 
Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the reſt : 
Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Neither is Otto here a much more taking gen- 
tleman : nothing appears in his xe to move pity, 
or any way make the audience of his party. 
Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 
5. Humour ; temper of mind : a low word. 
CUERPO. x. /, [Spaniſh.] To be in 
cuerpo, is to be without the upper coat 
or cloke, ſo as to diſcover the true ſhape 
of the cuerpo or body. | 
Expos'd in cuerpo to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage. 
CUFF. 2. / 
fight, Ital.] 


1. A blow with the fiſt ; a box; a ſtroke. 

The prieſt let fall the book, 

And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 
That down fell prieſt and book, and book and 
1 prieſt. CID Shakeſpeare. 
X ere was no money bid for argument, unleſs 
_ poet and the player went to cuffs in the queſ- 
. Shakeſpeare. 
de gave her a cuff on the ear, and ſhe would 
prick him with her knitting-needle. 
Arbutbnot's Jobn Bull. 
en own ſefts, which now lie ie would 
Ne von at cuffs again with each other about power 
nd preterment, Sift. 


2. It is uſed. of birds that fight with their 


talons. 
To Cute, V. 2. 


fight; to ſcuffle. 


Hudibras. 


[from the noun.] To 


i 


your ſpeech, enter into that brake; and ſo every | 


Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream. | 


[z»f/a, a battle; xu fare, to 


CUL 


Clapping farces acted by the court, 
While the peers cf to make the rabble ſport. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
To CUFF. v. a. 
1. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 

I'll after him again, and beat him. | 
bo, cuff him ſoundly ; but never draw thy 

{word. | Shakeſpeare. 

. Were not you, my friend, abuſed, and caffed, and 

kicked ? 
2. To ſtrike with the talons. 

Thoſe lazy owls, who, perch'd near fortune's top, 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cuff down new-fledg'd virtues, that would riſe 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmoni- 

ous. | - Otmway. 

The daſtard crow, that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 
Who, ſafe in numbers, caf the noble bird. Dryden. 

They with their quills did all the hurt they cou'd, 

And cuff'd the tender chickens irom their _ 
4 5 : Dryden. 
3. To ſtrike with the wings. This ſeems 
improper. 

Hov'ring about the coaſts, they make their moan, 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. 

Dryden's Aneid. 
Cprr. 2. J. [coeffe, French. ] Part of the 
ſleeve. 

He railed at fops; and, inſtead of the common 
faſhion, he would viſit his miſtreſs in a morning 
gown band, ſhort cuffs, and a peaked beard. 

| Arbuthnot. 

Cur'nace. 1. J. The making up of twine 

into ſuch forms, as it 1s commonly fram- 
ed into for carriage to other places. 

| Cowell. 

CUTRASS. . /. [cuiraſfſe, Fr. from cuir, 
leather; coraccia, Ital.] A breaſtplate. 

The lance purſued the voice without delay, 
And pierc'd his cuiraſs, with ſuch fury ſent, 

And ſign'd his boſom with a purple dint. Dryden. 


CUIRA'SSIER. ww from cuiraſs.] A man 
at arms; a ſoldier in armour. 
The field, all iron, caſt a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuiraſſiers, all in ſteel, for ſtanding fight, 
Milton. 


The picture of St. George, wherein he is de- 
ſcribed like a cuiraſſier, or horſeman completely 
armed, is rather a ſymbolical image than any pro- 
per figure. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


Cu1sH. ». J. [cuifſe, French.] The armour 
that covers the thighs. ' | 
I ſaw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cu iſpes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground like a feather'd Mercury. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The croſlet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, 
With filver plated, and with ductile gold. 
| Dryden's ZEneid. 
But what had our author to wound /Eneas with 
at ſo critical a time? And how came the cuiſpes 
to be worſe tempered than the reſt of his armour ? 
Dryden. 
Cu“ EES. #. . [colidei, Lat.] Monks 
in Scotland. | 
Cu"'LERAGE. z. / The ſame plant with 
ARSE-SMART. Ainſworth, 
CUu"LINARY. adj. [culina, Latin.) Re- 


lating to the kitchen ; relating to the 


art of cookery. ü 
Great weight may condenſe thoſe vapours and 
exhalations, as ſoon as they ſhall at any time begin 
to aſcend from the ſun, and make them preſently 
fall back again into him, and by that action in- 
creaſe his heat; much after the manner that, in 
our earth, the air increaſes the heat of a culinary 
fire. | Newton. 
To thoſe, who, by reaſon of their northern 


expolition, Will be fall forced to be at the expence 


Congreve's Old Bachelor. 


CUL 


| of culinary fires, it will reduce the price of their 


manufacture. |  Arbuthy-t, 


To CULL. v. a. [cueillir, French.] To 


ſelect from others; to pick out of many. 
The beſt of every thing they had being culled out 
for themſelves, if there were in their flocks any 
poor diſeaſed thing not worth the keeping, they 
thought it good enough for the altar of vor « 
. SN. 
| Our engines ſhall be bent | 
Againf the brows of this reſiſting town: 
Call for our chiefeſt men of diſcipline, 
To cl! the plots of beſt advantage. Shak. K. F:hne 
Like the bee, culling from ev'ry flow'r, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths will 
honey. | Sbhakeſpeares 
I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Then in a moment fortune ſhall ca// forth, 


The choiceſt of the Britiſh, the Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman laws, being culled, as it were, this 
grand charter was extracted. 

Howel's Parley of Beußs. 
When falſe flow'rs of rhecorick thou would'tt 
cull, | 
Truſt nature, do not labour to be dull. 
From his herd he culls, 
For ſlaughter, four the faireſt of his bulls. 
| Dryaen's Virgil. 

When the current pieces of the ee denoini- 
nation are of different weights, then the traders 
in money cuil out the heavier, and melt them down 
with profit. Locke. 

With humble duty, and officious haſte, 

I'll call the fartheſt mead for thy repaſt. Prior. 

The various off rings of the world appear: 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddeſs with the glitt'ring _ 


Dryden. 


Co 
CV“LLER. z. J. [from cull.] One who 
picks or chooſes. | 
CU'LLION. 2. / [coglione, a fool, Ital. or 
perhaps from /cullion. It ſeems to 1m- 
port meanneſs rather than folly.] A 
ſcoundrel ; a mean wretch. 
Such a one as leaves a gent eman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a cullion. 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you cullions, 
: | 5 Shakeff earee 
Cu'r.L10NLY. adj. [from cullion.] 
ing the qualities of a cullion ; mean; 
baſe. 
I'il make a ſop o' th* moonſhine of you: you 
whoreſon, cullionly, barber-monger, draw. 
Shakeſpcare's King Lear. 
Cu"LLUMBINE. 2. / [ more properly ſpelt 
CoLumBine.] The flowers of this 
plant are beautifully variegated with 
blue, purple, red, and white. Miller. 
Her goodly boſom, like a ſtrawberry bed; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cullumù ines. Spenſer. 


CULLY. 2. / [coglione, Ital. a fool.] A 


ſharpers, or a ſtrumpet. 
Why ſhould you, whoſe mother-wits 
Are furniſh'd with all perquiſites, 

B' allow'd to put all tricks upon 
Our cully ſex, and we uſe none? Hudibras, 
Yet the rich cu/lics may their boaſting ſpare : 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware. 

He takes it in mighty dudgeon, becauſe I won't 

let him make me over by deed as his lawful cx/ly. 
h | Arbutbnits 
To Cv"LLY. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
befool ; to cheat; to trick; to deceive 
to impoſe upon. 


CuLlMiFEROUS.' adj. [culmus and fera, 


1 


| Latin. ] 


3 M 2 Culmifer us 


Out of one fide, her happy minion. Shake Ke Fobn. 


av- * 


man deceived or impoſed upon; as by | 


Dryden. | 


_ * 
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CuLrER. 2. . [culter, Latin. ] The iron 


2. To forward or improve the product of | 


CUT: 


© Culmiferous plants are ſuch as have a ſmooth | 


Jointed ſtalk, and uſually hollow; and at each 
Joint the ſtalk is wrapped about with ſingle, nar- 
row, long, ſharp-pointed leaves, and their ſeeds are 
contained in chatfy huſks. Quincy. 
There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of graſſes, both of 
the Cyprus and culmiferous kinds; ſome with 
broader, others with narrower leaves. 
SE Nvedævard on Feſils. 
The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom 
is taken from the farinaceous or mcaly ſeeds of 
ſome calmiferous plants; as oats, barley, wheat, 
rice, rve, maize, panic, millet, Arbathnet. 
To CULMINATE. S. n. [culmen, Lat.] 
To be vertical ; to be in the meridian. 

Far and wide his eye commands : 

For fight no obſtacle found here, or ſhade, 

But all ſunſhine; as when his beams at noon 

Culminate from th' equator. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
CuLMINA'TION. #. / [from culminate] 


The tranſit of a planet through the me- 


ridian. 
CUuiPABILITY. . . [from culpable.] 
Blameableneſs. 
CULPABLE. adj. [culbabilis, Latin.] 
1. Criminal. | 
Proceed no ſtraiter *gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
Than from true evidence of good eſleem 
He be approv'd in practice capable. Shak, Ien. VI. 
2. Guilty: with V. 
Thele being perhaps culpable ef this crime, or 
favourers of their friends. Spenſer's State of Isel. 
3. Blameable ; blameworthy. 
The wiſdom of God ſetteth before us in Scripture 
« fo many admirable patterns of virtue, and no one 
of them without ſomewhat noted wherein they 
were culpable; to the end that to Him alone it 
might always be acknowledged, Thou only art holy, 
Thou cn art juſt. Hooker. 
All ſuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore 
culpable; foraſmuch as it was in every man's power 
to have prevented it. 4 South. 
CUu"LPaBLENESS. 2. . [from culpable.] , 
Blame; guilt. 
Cu'tyaBLy. adv. | from calpable.] Blame- 
ably ; criminally. | 
If we perform this duty pitifully and cx/pably, it 
is not to be expected we ſhould communicate holily. 
5 2 Taylor. 
O U LPRIT. 2. /. about this word there 
is great diſpute, It is uſed by the judge 


at criminal trials, who, when the pri- |. 


ſoner declares himſelf not guilty, and 
Puts himſelf upon his trial, anſwers, 
Culprit, God ſend thee a good deliverance. 
It is likely that it is a corruption of 
Dil parcit, May it fo appear; the wiſh | 
of the judge being that the priſoner | 
may be found innocent.] A man, ar- 
raigned before his judge. 
Tae knight appear d, and ſilence they proclaim; 
Then firſt the ca/prit anſwer'd t) his name.; 
And, after forms of law, was laſt requir'd 
To name the thing that woman moſt deſir'd. Dryd. 
An author is in the condition of a culprit; the 
publick aze his judges : by allowing too much, and 
eondeſcending too far, he may injure his own cauſe ; 
and, by pleading and aſſerting too boldly, he may 
diſpleaſe the court. Prior's Preface to Solomon. |, 


of the plough perpendicular to the ſhare. 
It is commonly written coulter. 
Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon; while that the calter ruſts 
That ſhouts deracinate ſuch ſavagery, | 

Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

To CU LTIVATE. v. 4. [ calii ver, Fr.] 


= >; 


Cu"LveR. 7. /. ¶ columba, Lat. culꝑne, Sax. ] 


CULT 


Thoſe excellent ſeeds implanted in your birth, 
will, if cultivated, be moſt flouriſhing in produc- 
tion; and, as the ſoil is good, and no coſt nor care 
wanting to improve jt, we muſt entertain hopes of 
the richeſt harveſt, - Felton on the Claſſicks. 

2. To improve ; to meliorate. 

Were we but leſs indulgent to our faults, 
And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 
Cur muſe would flouriſh, Waller. 

To make man mild and ſociable to man, 

To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, 
Th' embelliſhments of life. Addiſen's Cato. 

CurlTiva'Tion. 2. /. [from cultivate. 

1. The art or practice of improving ſoils, 
and forwarding or meliorating vegeta- 
bles. | 

2. Improvement in general ; promotion ; 
melioration. | 

An innate light diſcovers the common notions 


provement, may be advanced to higher and brighter. 
diſcoveries. 
A foundation of good ſenſe, and a culticatin of 
learning, are required to give a ſeaſoning to retire- 
ment, and make us taſte the bleſſing. Dryden. 
CuLTiva'ToOR. 2. / [from calttvate.] One 
who 1mproves, promotes, or meliorates; 


product, or any thing elſe capable of 
improvement. 

It has. been lately complained of, by ſome cul- 
t:;'ators of clover graſs, that from a great quantity 
of the ſ-ed not any grafs ſprings up. 


CULTURE. ». / [ cultura, Latin 


the ground ; tillage. 
Give us ſeed unto our heart, and culture to our 
underſtanding, that there may come fruit of it. 
2 Eſdras, viii. 6. 
Theſe three laſt were flower than the ordinary 
wheat of ittelf, and this culture did rather retard 
than advance, | Bacon, 
The plough was not invented till after the de- 


ture, but yielding its increaſ2 freely, and without | 
labour and toil. Moodæbard. 
Where grows? - Where grows it not? If vain |. 
our toil, | | 

We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil. 
Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs ſincere. Pope. 
They roſe as vigorous as the fun; 

Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Thomſon, 
2. Art of improvement and melioration. | 
One might wear any paflion out of a family by 
culture, as ſkilful gardeners blot a colour out of 2 
tulip that hurts its beauty. Tatler 


To CULTURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
cultivate; to manure; to till. It is uſed 
by Thomson, but without authority. 


4 
F 


A pigeon. An old word. 
Had he fo done, he had him ſnatch'd away, 
More light than culver in the faulcon's fiſt, Spenſer. 
Whence, borne on liquid wing, 

The ſounding culver ſhoots. Thomſon's Spring. 

Cu"LVERIN. 7. /. [colouvrine, French.)] 

A ſpecies of ordnance : originally a | 

hawk. | 

A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty 

pounds of powder, and a bullet of fixty - four | 

pounds; a cu/verin, fixteen pounds of powder, and 

a bullet of nineteen pounds; a demi-cutverin, nine 

pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve pounds. 
Wilkins's Math, Magic. 

Here a well poliſh'd mall gives us the joy 

To ſee our prince his matchleſs force employ : 

No ſooner has he touch'd the flying ball, 

But *tis already more than half the mall; 

And ſuch a fury from his arm 't has got, 

As from. a ſmoaking culverin twere ſhots Muller. 


[> 


the earth by manual induſtry.” | 


of good and evil, which, by cultivation and im- 


Seuths | 


or endeavours to forward any vegetable | 


Boyle. | 
1. The act of cultivation; the ad olli | 


Co MBER. 2. , [komber, Dutch.] Vexz- 


luge; the earth requiring little or no care or c/- |, 


Cu'mBROUS. adj. [from cumber. ]. 


cb 


Cu"LVERKEY. 2. / A flower... 
Looking down the meadows I could ſce 2 
cropping culverkeys and cowſlips, to make ba. 
lands. Waltcy's Aigle. 
To CU'MBER. v. a. ¶lammeren, konkery, 
to diſturb, Dutch.) A 


1. To embarraſs ; to entangle; to oviryg, 
Why aſks he what avails him nt in fight, 
And would but cumber and retard his flight, 
In which his only excellence is plac'd? 
You give him death, that intercept his haſte, 
. . Dr, den; F. allg. 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 
 Ciogg'd with his cloaths, and cumber d with ki 
years. a Duda. 
The learning and maſtery of a tongue, bei 
uneaſy and unpleaſant enough in itſelf, ſhould ner 
be cumbered with any other difficulties, 28 is done 
in this way of proceeding. Licks, 
2. Ta crowd or load with ſomething ut. 
lets, 
Let it not camber your better remembrarce, 
- . Sbakeſprare's Tiny, 
The multiplying variety of arguments, eſpecially 
frivolous ones, is not only loſt iabour, but cumber, 
the memory to no purpoſe, Like, 
3- To involve in difliculties and dangers ; 
to diſtreſs. 
Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. 
2 Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæ ir. 
4. To buſy; to diſtract with multiplicity 
of cares. 
Martha was cumbered about much ſerving, Lale 


5. To be troubleiome in any place, 
Doth the bramble cumber a garden? It makes 

the better hedge 3 where, if it chances to pick 

the owner, it will tear the thief. Greww's C:\m:gia, 


tion; burdenſomeneſs; embarraſſment; 
obſtruction; hindrance; diſturbance; 
diſtreſs. : | 

By the occaſion thereof I was brought to as great 
c ber and danger, as lightly any might 3 

6 Si 97 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy camber: _ 

; ? per ors 

The greateſt ſhips are leaſt ſerviceable, g9 very 
deep in water, are of marvellous charge and ſearſu 
cumberse * Rall gb. 
Cu MBERSOME. adj. [from cumber. 

1. Troubleſome; vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as Jong as they had Up 
day, to break off ſo pleaſing a company, bn 
going to perform a cumberſoze obedience. Sidreye 
2. Burdenſome ; embarraſſing. : 

I was drawn in to write the firſt part by zccl. 
dent, and to write the ſecond by ſome deredts in 


the firſt: theſe are the cumberſome perquilite ot 
authors. Arbulb nat en Alimerin 


3. Unwieldy; unmanageable. by 

Very long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce = 
readily managed. a Newton's Opticn% 
CuMBERSOMELY. adv. | from cumver- 
ſome.) In a troubleſome manner; in 4 


; J 
manner that produces hindrance anc 
vexation. 


| obeys 
Cu'MBERSOMENESS, 2. J from c- 


ſome.] Encumbrance; hindrance; ob- 

ſtruction. = 

Cu MBRANCE. 2. . [ from _ 

Burden ; hindrance ; impedimen a 
Extol not riches then, the toif ol fools, BO 

The wiſe man's cumbrance, if not ſnare ; MV 

To flacken virtue, and abate ber edge, 


* 1 ralſe. 
Than prompt her to do aught may meilt . 


diſturbing . 
A © 


0 


1. Troubleſome; vexatious; 


Ache 
All ftrt 
That ft 


2. Opp 
Hen: 

Life m 
Faireſt 


Ard fr 
Then | 
Poſt 

He lun 

„ Jun 
guilt 
The ci 
Cu uf 
part 
Cu“ 


C UN 


A cloud of can 
All ſtriving to infix 
That from their noyan 


ve; burdenſome. | 

ath, nor would prolong 
how I may be quit, 
Milton. 


their feeble ſtings, 
ce he no where can reſt, 


Spenſer. 1 


reſſi 
2. ng 1 fly not de 


uch! Bent rather, 
ae er eafieſt, of this cumbrous charge. 
They rear'd him from the ground, 
Ard from his c::115764s arms his limbs unbound 3 
Then lanc'd a veins Dryden, 
poſtellion's load was grown ſo great, 1 
He ſunk beneath the c weight. 5 wift. 
+. ſumbled; obſtructing each other. 
gift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then i 
The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. Milt. 
CuUMFREY. 7% /. [co:/e/ida.] A medicinal 
art. ; | 
. 1. ( cuminum, Latin. ] A plant. 
5 5 a Miller. 
Rank ſinelling rue, and cumin good for eyes. 
Spenſer. 
7, CUMULATE. v. a. [cumulo, Latin. ] 
To heap together. | 
A man tha: beholds the mighty ſhoals of ſhells, 
kedled and cumulated, he ip upon heap amongſt | 


= — 
Cuu ura“ TIOx. 2. / The act of heaping | 
Dick. 


together. : ; 
CurnctaTION. 2. / [cunctatio, Latin.] 
Delay ; procraſtination; dilatorineſs. 

It is maſt certain, that the Englith made not 
their beſt improvements of theſe fortunate events; 
and that cſpecially by two miſerable errours, cunc- 
tation in proſecuting and haite in departure. 

| Hayward. 

The ſwifteſt animal, conjoined with a heavy 
body, implies that common moral, fefina lente; 
and that celerity ſhould always be contempered 

* with curctatian. Brown. | 

CUNCTA'TOR. z. J. [Lat.] One given 
to delay; a lingerer; an idler; a ſlug- 
gard. Not in uſe. 

Others, being unwilling to diſcourage ſuch cunc- 
tatert, always keep them up in good hope, that, if 
they are not yet called, they may yet, with the 
thict, be brought in at the laſt hour. 

Hammeond's Fundamentals. 
7; Cox p. v. . [from kennex, to know, 
Dutch.] To give notice: a provincial 
or obſolete word. See Co N DER. 
They are directed by a balker or huer on the 
ct, who, diſcerning the courſe of the pilchard, 
cundetb, as they call. it, the maſter of each boat. 
k Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
CUNEAL, adj. [cuneus, Latin.] Relat- 
ingtoa wedge; having the form of a 
wedge. ö 
CUNEATED. adj. Icuneus, Eatin.] Made 
u form of a wedge. ; 
CvNEIFORM. adj. [from cuneus and for- 
= Lat.] Having the form of a wedge. - 
Contiror BONES. 2. /. The fourth, 
fifth, and ſixth bones of the foot ; thus 
called from their wedge-like ſhape, be- 


ing large above and narrow below. Dic. 
By "pin n. J. ¶ lepas.] A kind of fiſh 
eld than an oyſter, that flicks cloſe to 
. th rocks. Ainſworth. 
UNNING. adj. [from connan, Saxon ; 
bannen, Dut. to know.] | 
. Skilful; knowing ; well inftructed ; 
learned, | 
5chovimaſters will I keep withj 
Ich. 3 n my houſe 
; it ty inſtruct her e e. men 5 
will be very kind ; and liberal | 
mine ou children, in good bringing up. Shak. 
| 6. 


* 


brous ęnats do him moleſt, | 1 


will ſcarcely conceive which way theſe could L 


4 


T do prefent you with a man of mine, 1 
Canning in muſick and the mathematicks 
To inſtruct her fully in thoſe ſciences, Shakeſpeare. | 


Wherein is he good, but to taſte ſack and drink 
it? Wherein cunning, but in craft? Wherein 


crafty, but in villainy? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Send me now therefore a man curniug to work 
in gold and in ſilver, and that can ſkill to cut and 
to grave. 2 Chronicles. 
When Pedro does the lute command, 
She guides the cunning artiſt's hand. 
2. Performed with ſkill ; artful. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and ſpread her ſubtile net, 
Enwrapped in foul ſmoak, and clouds more hlack 

than jet. Spenſer. 

And there beſide of marble ſtone was built 
An altar, carv'd with cunning imagery ;” 

On which true Chriſtians blood was often ſpilt, 
And holy martyrs often done to die. Spenſer, 

Once put out thy light, 
Thou cunring'f pattern of excelling nature, 
1 know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Artfully deceitful ; fly ; deſigning ; 
trickiſh ; full of fetches and ſtrata- 
gems z ſubtle ; crafty ; ſubdolous. 


Prior. 


Zo 


are infinite, and it were a good deed to make a 


liſt of them; for nothing doth more hurt than | 


that cunning men paſs for wiſe, Bacon. 

Men will leave truth and miſery to ſuch as love 
it; they are reſolved to be cunning: let others run 
the hazard of being ſincere. South, 


4. Acted with ſubtilty. 


The more he proteſted, the more his father | 
thought he diſſembled, accounting his integrity to | 


be but a cunning face of falſehood. Sidney. 

CN NIN G. 2. . [cunninge, Saxon. ] 

1. Artifice; deceit; ſlineſs; fleight ; 
craft; ſubtilty; diſſimulation; fraudu- 
lent dexterity. : 

What if I be not ſo much the poet, as even that 
miſerable ſubject of his cunning, whereof you 
ſpeak ? Sidney. 
We take cunning for a ſiniſter or crooked wiſ- 
dom ; and cettainly there is great difference be- 
tween a cunning man and a wiſe man, not only in 
point of honeſty, but in point of ability. Bacon. 

Diſcourage cunning in a child; cunning is the 
ape of wiſdom. Tale 

2. Art; ſkill ; knowledge; right-hand 
cunning. 

CN NIN GL. adv. f from cunning.] Art- 
fully; ſlily; ſubtilely ; by fraudulent 
contrivance ; craftily. 

Amongſt other crimes of this nature, there was 
diligent enquiry made of ſuch as had raiſed and 
diſperſed a bruit and rumour, a little before the 
field fought, that the rebels had the day, and that 
the king's army was overthrown, and the king 
fled; whereby it was ſuppoſed, that many ſuccours 
were cunningly put off and kept back. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

J muſt meet my danger, and deſtroy him firſt; 
But cunningly and cloſely. Derham's Sopby. 

When ſtock is high, they come between, 
Making by ſecond-hand their offers; 

Then cunningly retire unſeen, | 
With each a million in his coffers. Swift. 

Cu"nNnINGMAN, 2. . [cunning and man.] 
A man who pretends to tell fortunes, 
or teach how to recover ſtolen goods. 

He ſent him for a ſtrong detachment 
Of beadle, conſtable, and watchmen, 
T' attack the cunningman, for plunder ; 
Committed falſely on his lumber. Hudibras. 

Cx N NGN ESS. 7. /. | from cunning. } 
Deceitfulneſs; flinefs. | 

CUE; mn, 4 (cup, Sax. Kop, Dut. coupe, 
French. ] 


Theſe ſmall wares and petty points of curning |. 


- 


7 


1. A ſmall veſſel to drink in. 


| 


you 


CUP 


Thou ſhalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand, 
after the former manner when thou waſt his butler. 
Genefis. 

Ye heav'nly pow'rs, that guard 
The Britiſh iſles, ſuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion; nor let civil broils _ 
Ferment from ſocial cups. Philips. 


2. The liquor contained in the cup ; the 
draught. 


Which when the vile enchantereſs perceiv'd, 
With cup thus charm'd imparting ſhe — 
Pe . 
All friends ſhall taſte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes _ 
The c:/ps of their deſervings. Shakeſp. King Tear. 
Will *t pleaſe your lordſhip, drink a cup of ſack? 


Shakeſpeare» 
They that never had the uſe : 
Of the grape's ſurpriſing juice, 
Ta the firſt delicious cup 
Waller. 


All their reaſon render up. 
The beſt, the deareſt fav rite of the ſky | 
Muſt taſte that cu; for man is born to die. 
| : Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. [In the plural. ] Social entertainment z- 
merry bout. 
Then ſhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houſeheld words, 


Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Let us ſupp»ſe that 1 were reaſoning, as one 


friend with another, by the fireſide, or in our cup 


without care, without any great affection to either 
party. Knolle. 
It was near a miracle to ſee an old man ſilent, 
fince talking is the diſeaſe of age; but, amongit 
cups, makes fully a wonder. Ben Jeans Diſccæ = 
Thence from cups to civil broils! Milton. 
Amidſt his cups with fainting ſhiv'ring ſeiz d, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o'er diſeas'd, 
His hand refuſes to ſuſtain the bowl. 
Dryden's Perſius. 
4. Any thing hollow like a cup : as, the 
huſk of an acorn ; the bell of a flower. 


A pyrites of the ſame colour and ſhape placed 


in the cavity of another of an hemiſpherick figure, 
in much the Ame manner as an acorn in its cup. 

Mocdrvard on Feſſils. 

5. Cur and Can. Familiar companions, 

The car is the large veſſel out of which 

the cup is filled, and to which it is a 


conſtant aſſociate. 
You boaſting tell us where you din'd, 
And how his lordſhip was fo kind; 
Swear he's a moſt facetious man; 
That you and he are cup and can: 
You travel with a heavy load, 
And quite miſtake preferment's road. Sev. ft. 
6. [couper, French, to ſcarify.) A glaſs 
to draw the blood in ſcarification. 
Hippocrates teils you, that in applying of ca-; 
the ſcarification ought to be made with crooked 
inſtruments. Arbathnit, 
To Cup. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſupply with cups. This ſenſe is ob- 


ſolete. | 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thy vats our cares be drown'd; 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd ! 

Cup us, till the world go round, 

Shakeſpeare's Antonia and Cleopatra. 

2.. [couper, to cut, Fr.) To fix a glaſs 

bell or cucurbite upon the ſkin, to draw 


the blood in ſcarification. 

The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in ſpite of art: 
Nor breathing veins nor cupping will prevail; 
All outward remedies and inward fail. Dryd Fas. 

You have quartered all the foul language upon 
me, that could be raked out of the air of Billing i- 
gate, without knowing who I am, or whether } 
deſerve to be cuppes and fearified at this rate. 
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CUR 


Bliſtering, cupping, and bleeding, are fcldom | 


of uſe but to the idle and intemperate. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
Him the damn'd doors and his friends im- 
raur'd ; 
They bled, they cupp'd, they purg'd ; in ſhort they 
cur'd. Pope. 
CuyBE'aRER. 2. /. 
1. An officer of the king's houſehold, 
There is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an intima- 
tion of the king's pleaſure to wait and to be ſworn 
his ſervant, and ſhortly after his cupbearer at 
large; and the ſummer following he was admitted 
in ordinary. Weitton. 
2. An attendant to give wine at a feaſt. 
This vine was :ſaid to be given to Tros, the fa- 
ther of Priam, by Jupiter, as a recompence for his 
carrying away his fon Ganymede to be his cup- 
bearer, Bromes 
CV“ BOARD. ». . [cup, and bond, a caſe 
or receptacle, Saxon.] A caſe with 
ſhelves, in which victaals or earthen 


ware is placed. 
Some trees are beſt for planchers, as deal; ſome 
for tables, cupboards, and deſks, as walnut. | 
Bacen's Natura! Hiftory. 
Codrus had but one bed; ſo ſhort, to boot, 
'That his ſhort wife's ſhort legs hung dangling out : 
His cupboard's head fix earthen pitchers grac d, 
Beneath them was his truſty tankard plac'd. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
Yet their wine and their victuals theſe curmud- 
geon-lubbards 
Lock up from my ſight, in cellars and cupboards. 
3H Sevift. 
To Cu“ BOARD. vv. a. | from the noun. ] 


To treaſure in a cupboard ; to hoard up. 
The belly did remain 
I' th* midſt o' th' body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing | 
Like labour with the reſt. Shakeſpeare's Corivlanus. 


CouyP1'DITY. 2. , [ cupiditar, Latin.] Con- 
cupiſcence ; unlawful or unreaſonable 
longing. 


hemiſpherical ſummit of a building. 

Nature ſeems to have deſigned the head as the 
ar as to the moſt glorious of her works; and 
when we load it with ſupernumerary ornaments, 
we deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human figure. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 
Cu'PPEL, 7. /. See CoPpFEL. 

There be other bodies fixed, as we ſec in the 
ſtuff whereof cußpels are made, which they put into 
furnaces, upon which fire worketh not. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 


Cu'yPPER. 2. J. [from cap.] One who ap- 
plies cupping-glaſſes; a ſcarifier. 

Cue ISC-OLAss. . /. from cup and 
glaſs.) A glaſs uſed by ſcarifiers to 


draw out the blood by rarefying the air. 

A bubo, in this caſe, ought to be drawn out- 
ward by cußping-glaſſes, and brought to ſuppura- 
tions Wijeman 

Cu'eREOVUS. adj. [cupreus, Latin.] Cop- 
pery ; conſiſting of copper. 

Having, by the intervention of a little ſal armo- 
niack, made copper inflammable, I took ſome 
ſmall grains, and put them under the wick of a 
burning candle 3 whereby they were with the 
melted tallow ſo kindled, that the green, not blue, 
flame of the cuprecus body did burn. Beyle. 

Cur. 7. . [forre, Dutch. See CUrRTAL.] 
i, A worthleſs degenerate dog. 
*Tis a good dog. | 
A cer, Sir— 
ir, he's a good dog, and a fair dog. 


Shakeſp. 


Here 's an old drudging cur turned off to ſhift 
for himſe!f, for want of the very teeth and heels 


J 


4 


CU'POLA. 2. , IItalian.] A dome; the 


j CURB. . / [courber, to bend, French.] 


CUR 


A cur may bear 
The name of tiger, lion, or whate'er 


2. A term of reproach for a man. 
What would you have, ye curs, 
That like not peace nor war? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
This knight had occaſion to inquire the way to 
St. Anne's Lane; the perſon, whom he ſpoke to, 
called him a young popith cur, and aſked him, who 
made Anne a ſaint ? Addiſon. 
CuU"RaABLE. adj, [from cure.) That admits 


a remedy ; that may be healed. 

A conſumption of the lungs, at the beginning, 
herein differs from all other curable diſeaſes, that 
it is not to be worn away by change of diet, or a 
cheerful ſpirit. Harvey. 

A deſperate wound muſt ſkilful hands employ, 

But thine is curable by Philip's boy. Dryden's Fuv. 

Cu"RaBLENESs. z. . [ from curable. ] 
Poſſibility to be healed. 

Cu'racy. 2. [from curate.] Employ- 
ment of a curate, diſtinct from a bene- 
fice; employment which a hired clergy- 
man holds under the beneficiary. 

They get into orders as ſoon as they can, and, 
if they be very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy 
here in town. : Swift. 

CURATE. 2. / [curator, Latin.] 

1. A clergyman hired to perform the 
duties of another. . 

He ſpar'd no pains; for curate he had none, 
Nor durſt he truſt another with his care. Dryd. F. 

2. A pariſh prieſt. 

Biſhops and curates, and all congregations. 

| Common Prayer. 

T thought the Engliſh of curate had been an 
eccleſiaſtical hireling. No ſuch matter; the 
proper import of the word ſignifies one who has the 

cure of ſouls, Collier an Pride. 

Cu”rRATESHIP. 2. . [from curate.] The 
ſame with curacy. | 

Cu'raTive. adj. [from cure.] Relating 

to the cure of diſeaſes ; not preſervative. 
The therapeutick or curative phyſick, we term 

that which reſtores the patient unto ſanity. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
There may be taken proper uſeful indications, 
both preſervative and curative, from the qualities 
of the air. Arbuthnot. 

CURATOR. . , [Latin.]J 

1. One that has the care and ſuperinten- 


dence of any thing. 

The curators of Bedlam aſſure us, that ſome lu- 
naticks are perſons of honour. _ Swoift, 
2, A guardian appointed by law. 

A minor cannot appear as a defendant in court, 
but by his guardian and curator. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


1. A curb is an iron chain, made faſt to 
the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, in a hole called the eye, and 
running over the beard of the horſe. 

| Farrier's Dit. 
The ox hath his bow, the horſe his curb, and 

the faulcon his bells; ſo man hath his deſires. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

So four fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, 

Sc ur through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they 
fear. : Dryden. 

2. Reſtraint; inhibition; oppoſition; hin- 
drance. 

The Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 
Of more ſtrong links aſunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
We remain 
In ſtricteſt bondag?, though thus far remov'd, 
Under th' inevitable curb, reſerv'd 


His captive multitude. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 


Denotes the nobleſt or the faireſt beaft. Dryd. Juv. 


| 


To CURB. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To guide or reſtrain a horſe with a 


2. Sometimes with from. 


3. In the following paſſage it fignifes, I 


CURD. . /. [See CRV TE. ] The coagu- 


3. A curb is a hard and callous und 


2. To reſtrain; to inhibit; to hates 
, 


curds, and whey, as it is eaſily turned and diſſulved, 


CUR 
By theſe men, religion, 


The curb, is made the ſpur tat ſhould be 


to tyranny, 
Even they, who think us un 4e Perla. 85 


the true intereſt of our e no other ties, 
ount a aha 
be an effeQual curb upon us. J Wil alloy this x 


which runs along the inſide of a hor! 


hoof; that is, on that 
2 , Part of 
that is oppoſite to the leg of ge ke 


75 Farrier's Jia 


Part wield their arms 


ſteed. Fart curb the founin 


E ; to hold back. 
ere not the laws planted amongſt th 
firſt, and had they not governours — ere 
them till in awe and obcdience ? Spenſer on In 
| Then thou, the mother of ſo ſweet a chili, | 
Her falſe imagin'd loſs ceaſe to lament, 
And wiſely learn to curb thy ſorrows wild. Mig 
: If ſenſe and learning are ſuch unſociable ine. 
rious things, he ought to keep down the rome 
his reaſon, and curb his intellectuals. 
5 Callier en Pris 
Knowing when a muſe ſhould be indulged 
In her full flight, and when ſhe ſhould be cure 
Riſconmn, 
At this the curb'd a groan, that elſe wy Ki 
And, pauſing, view'd the preſent in the tomb. 
Dry der's Fall: 
Till force returns, his ardour we he, : 
And curb his warlike wiſh to eroſs the main, 5j. 
Some peor cottage on the mountain's brox, 
Where pinching want muſt curb thy warm defrss 
And houſehold cares ſuppreſs thy genial fires. P-. 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 
And wiſely curb'd proud man's pretending wit, 


Pits 


Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by , 
The conſequence of the crown. Shakeſp. Cynbelr, 


think, as in French, 70 bend. 
Though the courſe of the ſun be curbed between 
the tropics, yet are not thoſe parts directly ſubje& 
to his perpendicular beams unhabitable or ex- 
tremely hot. Ry, 


lation of milk ; the concretion of the 
thicker parts of any liquor. 
Milk of itſelf is ſuch a compound of cream, 


Bacins 

This night, at leaſt, with me forget your care; 
Cheſtnuts, and curds and cream, fhall be * 5 
Dryer, 
Let Sporus tremble.— What! that thing of filk? 
Sporus, that mere white curd of aſs's milk? Pa., 


To CuRD. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


turn to curds; to cauſe to coagulate. 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood, | 
To ſay I am thy mother ? 1 
Shakeſpeare's All"s abel! that ends c. 


To Cu'rDLE. v. #. [from curd.) To cca- 


the milk ſomewhat from turning or nr, e 


gulate; to ſhoot together; to concrete. 
Powder of mint, and powder of red roſes, keep 
ſtomach. con. 
| Some to the houſe, 

The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their , 
Sip round the pail, or taſte the _— cheeſe. 


Thom ”n's Summers 


70 Cu'rDLE. v. a. To cauſe to coagulate 3 


that he bad loft in his maſter's ſervice. L'Eftrange. | 


to force into concretions. _ 
His changed powers at firſt themſelyes 1 8 
Till curdled cold his courage gan t afſail, Spe 
Mixed with the ſixth part ot à ſpoonful - —_ 
it burnt to the ſpace of one hundred AT Baer 5 
the milk was curdled. Bacon s Naturst 5 1 


* 
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To care 
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A cure! 
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My ſoul is all the ſame, 
11 with fear, and mov'd with martial fame; 
hill blood is curdled in my veins, 

f a man remains. 
the ſhadow © Boyle vgl, 
a fatal draught works out my ſoul; 
„ales in my ſhrinking veins : 
and freezes at my heart. : Smith. 

There is in the ſpirit of wine ſome acidity, by 

which brandy curdles milk. ; Floyer. 
apy. adj, [from curd.] Coagulated ; 
concreted ; fall of curds ; curdled. 

It differs from a vegetable emulfion, by coagulat- 
zue into a cardy mals with acids. 8 85 
oY | Arbuthnot on Aliments 

URE. . J. [cura, Latin. ] 
| Remedy ; reſtorative. 

FR AN league that we have made 

Will give her ſadneſs very little cure; 8 | 
other of England, how may we conten 

Thi widow lady? Shakeſpeare s King FJobn. 
Cold, hunger, p:iſons, ills without a cure, 


! ſt, and guiltleſs oft, endure. | 
e Dryden's Fables. 


Now we re ador'd, and the next hour diſpleaſe : 
At firſt your cure, and after your diſeaſe. Granville, 

Horace adviſes the Romans to ſeek a ſeat in 
ſome remote part, by way of a cure for the corrup- 
tion of manners. Swift. 
z. Act of healing. 

| do cures to-day and to-morrow. Luke, xiii. 32. 
The benefice or employment of a curate 


or clergyman, 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing 
be ſaid againſt entangling property, ſpinning out 
cauſes, ſqueezing clients, and making the laws a 
greater grievance than thoſe who break them. Coll. 


J Cuxk. v. a. [curo, Latin.] 

1. To heal; to reſtore to health; to re- 
medy ; to recover: with F before the 
diſeaſe. Uſed of patients or diſeaſes. 

The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle; and 
therefore all contuſions of bones, in hard weather, 
are more difficult to cure. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Here the poor lover, that has long endur' d 
Some proud nymph's ſcorn, of his fond paſiion's 

cur d. Waller. 
| never knew any man cured of inattention. Swift. 

Hear what from love unpractis'd hearts endure, 
From love, the ſole diſeaſe thou canſt not cure. 

Pope. 

: To prepare in any manner, ſo as to be 
preſerved from corruption. 

The beef would be ſo ill choſen, or ſo ill cured, 


* tink many times before it came ſo far as 
0 and. 


Cy eL Ess. adj, [cure and It.] Without 
cure; without remedy. | 
Bootleſs are plaints, and careleſs are my wounds; 
No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight. 
: Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To curelſ: tuin. 1 Merchant of Venice. 


C 


Uamev 
But my e 
And ſcarce 


Er'n now 
Ev'n now it c 
The lazy blood, 


3 If, ſaid he, 

Your grief alone is hard captivity, 

For love of heav'n, with patience undergo 
e ill, ſince fate will have it ſo. Dryd. Fab. 
*RER. z. . [from cure.] A healer; a 
phyſician, ; 
Sls curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bo- 

on ſhould fight, you go againſt the hair 
Hur ö Shakeſpeare. 
The indexterity _ worſe ſucceſs of — 
1 conſumption curers, do evidentl 
e monſtrate their dimneſs in beholding its — 
= Harvey on Conſumptiuns. 
3 7. / [couvre feu, French.) 

| " cvening-peal, by which the Con- 
= vVled that every man ſhould rake 

? Ms fire, and put out his light; fo 


Temple. | 


lat in many places, at this day, where | 


| 


CUR 


| | a bell is cuſtomarily rung towards bed- 


time, it is ſaid to ring curfew. Coavell. 
? You, whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the ſolemn curfew. Shakeſp, Tempeſt. 
Oft on a plat of riſing ground © 
I hear the far off curfero ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar, 
2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. | 
But now for pans, pots, curfezvs, counters, and 
the like, the beauty will not be ſo much reſpeed, 
ſo as the compound ſtuff is like to paſs. Bacon, 


Milton. 


CUuRIATLITY. 2. /. [from curialis, Latin.) 


The privileges, prerogatives, or per- 
haps retinue, of a court. 

The court and curiality. Bacon to Villiers. 

Cur1o'siTY. 2. /. [from curious. 
1. Inquiſitiveneſs ; inclination to enquiry. 
2. Nicety ; delicacy. 

When thou waſt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, 
they mocked thee for too much curio/tty; in thy 
rags thou knoweſt none, but art deſpiſed for the 
contrary. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

3. Accuracy; exactneſs. 

Qualities are ſo weighed, that curigſity in neither 
can make choice of either's moiety. Shak, K. Lear. 
Our ſenſes, however armed or aſſiſted, are too 
groſs to diſcern the curigſity of the workmanſhip of 
nature. | 79 Ray. 
An act of curiolity ; nice experiment. 

There hath been practiſed alſo a curigity, to ſet 
a tree upon the north fide of a wall, and, at a little 
height, to draw it through the wall, and ſpread it 
upon the ſouth fide ; conceiving that the root and 
lower part of the ſtock ſhould enjoy the freſhneſs 
of the ſhade, and the upper boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the ſun; but it ſorted not. 

; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
5. An object of curioſity ; rarity. 

We took a ramble together to ſee the curigſities 

of this great town. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


CURIOUS. adj. [ curious, Latin.] 
1. Inquiſitive; defirous of information; 
addicted to enquiry. 


Be not curious in unneceſſary matters; for more 
things are ſhewn un to thee than men underſtand. 
Ecclus. ili. 23. 
Even then to them the ſpirit of lyes ſuggeſts 
That they were blind, becauſe they ſaw not ill ; 
And breath'd into their uncorrupted breaſts 
A curi;us wiſh, which did corrupt their will. Davies. 
If any one too curious ſhould enquire 
After a victory which we diſdain, 
Then let him know the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron ſaint of injur'd Spain. Dryden, 
Reader if any curious ſtay 
To aſk my hated name, W 
Tell them, the grave that hides my clay 
Conceals me from my ſhame. Weſley. 
2. Attentive to; diligent about : ſome- 


times with after. 

It is pity a gentleman ſo very curious after things 
that were elegant and beautiful, ſhould not have 
been as curious as to their origin, their uſes, and 
their natural hiſtory. 8 MWoodwuard. 


3. Sometimes with of. 


Then thus a ſenior of the place replies, 
Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden's Fab. 


4. Accurate; careful not to miſtake. 


Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of great 
ſharpneſs and ſubtlety of wit.to be a ſound believ- 


ing Chriſtian, men were not curious what ſyllables |þ 


or part.cles of ſpeech they uſed, Hooker, 


5. Difficult to pleaſe ; ſolicitous of per- 


fection; not negligeut ; full of care. 


A cemperate perſ:n is net curious of fancies and | 


deliciouſneſs; he thinks not much, and ſpeaks not 
often, of meat and drink. Taylor. 


6. Exact; nice; ſubtle. 


Both theſe ſenſes embrace their objects at greater 


| 


| 


4 


E 


CUR 
diſtance, with more variety, and with a more curiza: 
diſcrimination, than the other ſenſe. Holder. 
7. Artful ; not neglectful; not fortuitous, 
A vaile obſcur'd the ſunſhine of her eyes, 
The roſe within herſelf her ſweetneſs clos d; 
Each ornament about her ſeemly lies, 
By curicus chance, or careleſs art, compos'd. 
Fe i/ d&. 
8. Elegant; neat; laboured; finiſhed. 
Underſtanding to deviſe curious works, to work 
in gold. | Exodus. 
9. Rigid; ſevere ; rigorcus. 
For curious I cannot be with you, 


Signior Baptiſta, of whom 1 hear ſo well. Shakes, 


Cu*RIOUSLY. adv. [from curious. 
1. Inquiſitively ; attentively ; ſtudiouſly. 

He locked very curiouſly upon himſelf, ſome- 
times fetching a little ſkip, as if he ſaid his ſtrength 
had not yet torſaken him. Sidney. 

At firit I thought there had been no light reflect- 
ed from the water in that place; but obſerving it 
more curicufly, I ſaw within it ſeveral ſmaller 
round ſpots, which appeared much blacker and 
darker than the reſt. Newtcn's Oftickse 

2. Elegantly ; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and ſprings, tho® 
never fo curiouſly wrought, and artificially ſet, but 
the winding of them up, that muſt give motion to 
the watch. Scuib. 

3. Artfully ; exactly. 

4. Captiouſly. 

CURL. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ringlet of hair. 

She apparelled herſelf like a page, cutting off 
her hair, leaving nothing but the ſhort cur's to 
cover that noble head. NIKE» 

Juſt as in act he ftood, in clouds enſhrin'd, 
Her hand ſhe faſten'd on his hair behind, 

Then backward by his yellow curls ſhe drew; 
'To him, and him alone, confeſs'd in view. 
Dryden's Fables. 


2. Undulation ; wave ; ſinuoſity ; flexure. 


Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be 
free from veins, and their ſides be accurately plain 
and well poliſhed, without thoſe numberleſs waves 
or curls, which uſually ariſe from the ſand holes. 

Newtin's Opticts. 
To CURL. v. a. [ Krollen, Dutch; cyppan, 
Sax. #rille, Dan.] 
1. To turn the hair in ringlets, 
What haſt thou been ?— 
—A ſerving man, proud in heart and mind, 
that curled my hair, wore gloves in my cap, ſerved 
the luſt of my miſtreſs's heart, and did the act of 
darkneſs with her. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Towrithe; to twiſt. 
3. To dreſs with curls. 
If the firſt meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her a kits. 
They, up the trees 
Climbing, fat thicker than the ſnaky locks 
That cur[ d Megæra. Miltin's Paradiſe Loſt. 
4. To raiſe in waves, undulations, or ſinu- 
oſities. | | 


Shakeſpearte 


The viſitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 


Curling their monſtrous heads. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Seas would be pools, without the bruſhing air 
To curl the waves. Dryden's Fables. 
To CURL. L. . | 
1. To ſhrink into ringlets. | 
Thoſe lender aerial bot es are ſeparated and 
ſtretched out, which otherwiſe, by reaſon of their 
flexiblencſs and weight, would flag or curl. Boylss 
2. To rife in undulations. 
To every nobler portion of the town 
T:.e curling biilows rowl their reſtleſs tide 3 
In parties now they ſtraggle up and down, 
As armies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. Dryden. 
While curling tmoaks from village tops are ſeen. 
Pope. 
3. To 
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3. Te twiſt itſelf, 
Then round her ſlender waiſt he curl d, 
And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſov'reign of 
the world. Dryden's Fables, 
Cu'rLEwW. u. . [ courlicu, Fr. arquata, 
Lat.] . 
1. A kind of water-fowl, with a large 
beak, of a grey colour, with red and 


black ſpots. 
Among birds we reckon creyſers, curlezus, and 
pufhns. Carew. 


. A bird larger than a partridge, with 


longer legs. It runs very ſwittly, and 


frequents the corn-felds in Spain, in 
Sicily, and ſometimes in France. 
: Jrevoux. 
CURMUDGEON. 2. / [It is a vitious 
manner of pronouncing car mechant, 
Fr. An unknown correſpondent. ] An 
_ avaricious churlith fellow; a miſer; a 
niggard ; a churl ; a griper. 
And when he ha: it in his claws, 
He Il not be hide-hound to the cauſe ; 
Nor thalt thou find him a carmudgeom, 
If thou diſpatch it without grudging. Hudibras. 

A man's way of living is commended, becauſe 
he will give any rate for itz and a man will give 
any rate rather than paſs for a poor wretch, or a 
penurious curmudgeone Locke, 

Curxmu DGEONLY. adj. [from curmud- 
geon.)] Avaricious ; covetous ; churlith ; 
niggardly. | 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited 
the neighbourhood, a curmudgeinly fellow adviſed 
wich his companions how he might ſave the 
charges L'Eſtrange. 

Cu'rRANT. 2. /. [ribes, Lat.] 

1. The tree hath no prickles ; the leaves 
are large: the flower conſiſts of five 

leaves, placed in form of a roſe : the 
ovary, which ariſes from the centre of 

the flowercup, becomes a globular fruit, 
produced in bunches. | 

2. A ſmall dried grape: properly written 
corinth | 

They butter'd currants on fat veal beſtow'd, 
And rumps of beef with virgin honey ſtew'd; 
Inſipid taſte, old friend, to them who Paris know, 

Where rocombole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick 

grow. King. 

Cu*rrExCY. 7. . [from current.] 

1. Circulation; power of paſling from hand 
to hand. 

The currency of thoſe half-pence would, in the 
univerſal opinion of our people, be utterly deſtruc- 
tive to this kingdom. Swift, 

2. General reception: as, the report had 
a lon g CUFFENCY. 

3. Fluency ; readineſs of utterance ; eaſi- 
neſs of pronunciation. 

4. Continuance ; conſtant flow; uninter- 
rupted courſe. 

The currency of time to eſtabliſh a cuſtom, ought 
to be with a centinuando from the beginning to the 
end of the term preſcribed. Ayliffe's Parerger.. 

5. General eſteem ; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. 

He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over- 
match for this eſtate, aſſiſted as it is, and may be, 

Is no good mintman, but takes greaineſs of king- 
doms according to their bulk and currency, and 
not after iatrinſick value. Bacor. 


6. The papers ſtamped in the Engliſh 
colonies by authority, and paſſing for 
money. 

CURRENT. adj. [currens, Latin.] 


{ 


x. Circulatory; paſſing from hand to hand. | 


CUR n 


Shekels of ſilver, current money with the mer- 


chant. Gen. 

That there was current money in Abraham's 
time, is paſt doubt, though it is not ſure that jt 
was ſtampt; for he is ſaid to be rich in cattle, in 
filver, and in gold. Arbuthnot. 


2. Generally received; uncontradicted; 
authoritative. 
Many ftrange bruits are received for current. 


Sidney. 


Becauſe ſuch as openly reprove ſuppoſed wit. 
orders of ftate are taken for principal friends to the 
common benefit of all, under this fair and plauſi- 
ble colour, whatſoever they utter paſſeth for good 
and current. Hooker. 

I have collected the facts, with all poſſible im- 
partiality, from the current hiftories of thoſe times. 

Sevift. 
3. Common ; general. 

They have been trained up from their infancy 
in one ſet of notions, without ever hearing or 
knowing what other opinions are current among 
mankind. Watts. 

About three months ago we had a current report 
of the king of France's death. Addiſcn. 


4. Popular ; ſuch as 1s eſtabliſhed by vul- 
gar eſtimation. 
We are alſo to confider the difference between 
worth and merit, ſtrictly taken: that is a man's 
intriſick, this his current, value; which is leſs or 


more, as men have occaſion for him. Grew's Coſm. 


5. Faſhionable ; popular. 
Oft leaving what is natural and fit, 
The current folly proves our ready wit; 
And authors think their reputation ſafe, 
Which lives as leng as fools are pleas'd to laugh. 


Pope. 
6. Paſſable; ſuch as may be allowed or 
admitted. = 

Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canſt 

make 
No excufe current, but to hang thyſelf. 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
7. What 1s now paſling ; what 1s at pre- 
ſent in its courſe : as, the current year. 
CURRENT. », /. | 
1. A running ſtream. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage 
But his fair courſe 1s not hindered ; 

He makes ſweet muſick with th' enamell'd ſtones. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe inequalities will vaniſh in one place, and 
preſently appear in another, and ſeem perfectly to 
move like waves, ſucceeding and deftroying ore 
another; ſave that their motion oftentimes ſeems to 
be quickeſt, as if in that vaſt ſea they were carried 
on by a current, or at leaſt by a tide. Beyle. 

Heay*n her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 
Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer current, 's loſt 3 
Thy nobler ſtreams ſhall viſit Jove's abodes, 

To ſhine among the ſtars, and bathe the gods. 
Denham. 

Not fabled Po more ſwells the poet's lays, 

While through the ſky his ſhining current ſtrays. 
Pepe. 
2. [In navigation.] Currents are certain 
progreſſive motions of the water of the 
fea 1n ſeveral places, either quite down 
to the bottom, or to a certain determi- 


nate depth; by which a ſhip may hap- 


pen to be carried more ſwiftly, or re- 
tarded in her courſe, according to the 
direction of the current, with or againſt 
the way of the ſhip, Harris. 
3. Courſe ; progreſſion. | h 
The caſtle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes 
inveſted by Phebidas the Lacedemonian inſidiouſly; 
which drew on a reſurprize of the caftle, a recovery 
of the town, and a carrent of the war, even into 
the walls of Sparta. | Bacon. 


CUR 


, 
1. In a conſtant motion. . 
2. Without oppoſition. N 
? The very cauſe which maketh the 
ignorant to think they even ſee hoy 
_ 2 currently on your ſide 
minds are foreſtalled, and thei . 
beforehand. ; n "mw . 
3. Fopularly; faſhionably ; generally, * 
4. Without ceaſing, ; 
CU"RRENTNESS. 1. J [from ci 
4 A . * /« | CUrr 1 
1. Circulation. | 185 
2. General reception. 
3. Eaſineſs of pronunciation. 

When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with dell 
fulneſs, and currentneſs with Rayedneſs, how t ; 
the language ſound other than moſt full of 3 
neſs ? Camden: Rong, 

CU'RRIER. . J. [coriarins, Latin. ] One 
who dreſſes and pares leather for tho 
who make ſhoes, or other thing, 
A currier bought a bear-ſkin of a huntſman, 284 
laid him down ready money for it. LEbrag 
Warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathſome carrion under ground; 
For uſeleſs to the currier were their hides, 
Nor could their tainted fleſh with ocean tides 
Be freed from filth. Dryden's Veg! 
CU'RRISH. adj. [from cur.] Having the 

qualities of a degenerate dog; brut 
| ſour; quarrelſome ; malignant; hull. 
| 1h; uncivil; untractable; impradic. 
ble. 


Sweet ſpeaking oft a curriſp heart reclaims, 


ſimple l 
the Word of 
5155 that they 


No care of juſtice, nor no rule of reaſon, 
Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind, 

But cruelty, the ſign of curriſþ kind. Hubs, Ta 
In faſhions wayward, and in love unkind; 
For Cupid deigns not wound a curri mind, Fan. 

I would ſhe were in heaven, fo ſhe could 
Entreat ſome pow'r to change this carr Jes, 
| Jhaie pat. 
She ſays your dog was a cur ; and tells you, cer. 
riſþ thanks is good enough for ſuch a preſent, 
| Shale pt. 
To CURRY. v. a. ¶ corium, leather, Lat.] 
1. To dreſs leather, by beating and rub- 
bing it. : 
2. To beat; to drub ; to threſh ; to chaſte, 
A deep defign in 't to divide | 
The well- affected that confide; 
By ſetting brother againſt brother, 
To claw and curry one ancther. Hudibrer, 
1 may expect her to take care of her family, and 
curry her hide in caſe of refuſal. Addyon's Spectatcr 
3 To rub a horſe with a ſcratching in. 
ſtrument, ſo as to ſmooth. his coat, and 


promote his fleſh, : 
Frictions make the parts more fleſhy and full; 
as we ſee both in men, and in the cur7ji"g 0 
horſes : the cauſe is, for that they draw a se 
quantity of ſpirits and blood to the pa!ts. __ 
4. To ſcratch in kindneſs; to rub down 
with flattery ; to tickle. . 
If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I wouid * 
mour his men; if to his men, I would car'y wi 
maſter Shallow. | Shak ipiarte 
5. To CurrRy Favour. To become 1 
favourite by petty officiouſneſs, Night 
kindneſſes, or flatter. | 

He judged them {ill over-abjectiy to n 


mn J i des 
the heathens, and to curry favcur with _ Fe: 


yd 


D—_—_—— 


This humour ſucceede? fo with the f., 

an aſs would go the ſame way co 28 5 n 

favour for himſelf. 15 14 
CU 'RRYCOMB. 2. , [from cr an 


An iron inftrument uſed for curY'"s 0 


| cleaning horſes. * 


of alſo 


Cr ssk 
1. Mal 
Nei 
within 
In 
longin 
who in 
cellity 
2. Af! 
Cur! 
Ambit 
Co'zsk 


1. Deſe 
abom 


Reſtral 
Gives 
2. Unh 
curſe 
(df 

Let 
Leſt 
Wich 
Not : 
Till 

3. Vera 
This 

Be, as b 
Though 


One d 
Detin's 
Where 


Cu'nset 
ably ; 
Satis. 

en the g. 
"aig 
being vt 
tot regai 
another, 
Cr'xsED 
ſtate of 
Cu ks] 
Meann( 
How d 
Ouinſt a 
(UND 
Or cler 
that m 
are call 
of the 
there a 


Vor. 


CUR 
a clearer idea from a little print than 


e has 5 ſo he would have of 
ſinition and 10 
from 3 * oy if inſtead of a currycomb and 
Lee he could ſee ſtamped in the margin ſmall 
"ures of theſe 2 FIR * 
"CURSE. v. 4. [curian, Saxon. 
7 CUR» to devote. 


vil to; to execrate; tO « 
8 1 for they are too mighty for 
Numbers. 


1. To wiſh ev 
Cure me this people; 


MCs 

frer Soly 
; „ :d the ſame, he cauſed a great 
2 + to be tied unto it, and ſo caſt into the ſea. 
oy” Knolles. 


What, yet again! the third time haſt thou cur 
me: RE ; 

zmorecation was for Laius death, 

bes 8 haſt wiſhed me like him. Dry. and Lee, 

„ To miſchief; to afflict; to torment. 

3 On impious realms and barb rous kings impoſe 

Tix plagues, and caſe em with ſuch ſons as thoſe, 
" ? Pope. 

7, Curt. v. 2. To imprecate ; to deny 
er afirm with imprecation of divine 


vengeance. 
Te glyer about which thou curſedſt, and ſpeakeſt 


of alſo in my ears, behold the ſilver is with me. 


Jud. xvi. 2. 


Crese. 1. J [from the verb.] 
1. Malediction; wiſh of evil to another. 
Neither have I ſuffered my mouth to ſin, by 
witing a curſe to his ſoul, : : ob. 
I never went from your lordſhip but with a 
longing to return, or without a hearty curſe to him 
who invented ceremonies, and put me on the ne- 
ceffity of withdrawing. i Dryden. 
2. Affliction; torment; vexation. 
Cure on the ſtripling! how he apes his fire! 
Ambitiouſly ſententious ! Addiſen's Cato. 
Co'rsr. participial adj. [from curſe. ] 
1. Deſervirg a curſe ; hateful ; deteſtable; 
abominable ; wicked, 
; Merciful pow'rs ! 
Refrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Unholy; unſanctified; blaſted by a 


curſe. | 
Come, lady, while heav'n lends us grace 
Let us fly this curſed place, Ns 
Let the forcerer us entice 
Wich ſome other new device; 
Not a waſte or needleſs ſound, 
Till we come to holier ground. 
. Vexatious ; troubleſome. | 
This curſed quarrel be no more renew'd; 
Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ſtill, 
3n0ugh griey'd, yet ſubject to her huſband's will. 
Dryden. 


Ailton. 


Ore day, I think, in Paradiſe he liv'd ; 
Detin'd the next his journey to purſue, 
Where wounding thorns and curſed thiſtles grew. 

: Prior, 

Carly. adv. [from curſed.] Miſer- 
ably; hamefully : a low cant word. 

Satisfaction and reſtitution lies ſo curſediy hard 
01 the gizzards of our publicans. L'Efirange. 


man had looked upon the dead body, 


Sure this is a nation that is curſedly atraid of 


being over-run with too much politenets, and can- 
©: regain one great genius but at the expence of 
another, Pope. 


Cr xskDx ESS. 1. , [from curſed.) The 
kate of being LEE curſe. 2 
- KSHIP, 7. /. [from cur.] Dogſhip; 
meanneſs ; 23 a Ie 
„How durſt he, I ſay, oppoſe thy curſbip, 
wen arms, authority, and worſhip * Hudibras. 
TOR. . J [Latin.] An officer 
or clerk belonging to the Chancery, 
i makes out original writs. They 
are called clerks of courſe, in the oath 
of the clerks of Chancery. Of theſe 
” - twenty-four in number, which 


| 


CUR 
have certain ſhires allotted to each of 
them, into which they make out ſach 
original writs as are required. They 


are a corporation among themſelves. 
Cowell. 


the handwriting of that juſtice, carried by the cur- 
ſitor in Chancery for that ſhire where thoſe lands. 
do lie, and by him is a writ of covenant thereupon 
drawn, and ingroſſed in parchment. Bacen. 
Cu*RSORARY. adj. | from curſus, Latin.] 
Curſory ; haſty ; careleſs. A word, 1 
believe, only found in the following 


line, | 
I have but with a curſerary eye 
O'erglanc'd the articles. Shateſp. Henry V. 


Cu'rs0RILY. adv. [from curſorv. ] Haſtily; 
without care; without ſolicitous atten- 


tion. 
This power, and no other, Luther diſowns, as 
any one that views the place but curſcrily muſt needs 
= | Atterbury. 
Cu RSORIN ESS. 7. J [from curſory.] Slight 
attention. 
CU RSORY. ad). [from curſorius, Latin.] 
Haſty ; quick; inattentive ; careleſs, 
The firſt, upon a curſory and ſuperficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man, Addiſon. 
CuRsr. adj. Froward ; peeviſh ; malig- 
nant ; miſchievous ; malicious; ſnarling. 
Mr. Maſon, after his manner, was very merry 
with both parties; pleaſantly playing both with the 
. ſhrewd touches of many curſt boys, and with the 
ſmall diſcretion of many lewd ſchoolmaſters. 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Curt cows have ſhort horns, Proverb. 
I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curſt ; | 
I have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhneſs ; 
I am a right maid, for my cowardice; 
Let her not ſtrike me. Shak. Midi. Night's Dream. 
I'll go ſee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, 
and how much he hath eaten: they are never cur} 
but when they are hungry. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Her only fault, and that is fault cnoughs. 


Is, that ſhe is intolerably cur/?, 
And ſhrewd and froward, ſo beyond all meaſure, 
That, were my ftate far worſer than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Shak:ſp. 
When I diſſuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it with c ſpeech, 
I threaten'd to diſcover him. Shak. King Lear. 
And though his mind 
Be ne'er ſo curſt, his tongue is kind. 


— 


C raſhav. 


neſs; frowardneſs ; malignity. 
. 'Then, noble partners, 
Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 
Nor curſineſs grow to the matter. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Her mouth ſhe writh'd, her forehead taught to 
frown, | 
Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown; 
Her lallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ex'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curftreſs of a 
ſhrew, . Dryden. 
Cu Rr. adj. ps curtus, Latin.] Short. 


To CURTA 
was anciently written curtal, which per- 
haps 15 more proper ; but dogs that had 
their tails cut being called curtal dogs, 
the word was vulgarly conceived to mean 
originally zo cut the tail, and was in time 
written according to that notion. ] 

1. To cut off; to cut ſhort ; to ſhorten, 

I, that am curtai/*d of all fair proportion, 
Deform'd, unfiniſn'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Then why thould we ourſelves abridge, 
And curtail our own privilege ? Hudibras. 


| * 


Then is the recognition and value, figned with 


L. v. a. [curto, Latin. It 


Cu'asT N ESB. 1. J. [from curſt.] Peeviſh- | 


ö 


1 


| 


| 
| 


j 


CUR 
Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and 
verſe, with abominable curtailings and quaint mo- 


derniſms. Sæviſt. 

This general employ, and expence of their time, 
would as aſſuredly cartail and retrench the ordi- 
nary means of knowledge and erudition, as it would 
ſhorten the opportunities of vice. Woodward. 

Perhaps this humour of ſpeaking no more than 
we muſt, has ſo miſerably curtailed ſome of our 

words; and, in familiar writings and converſations, 
they otten loſe all but their ſirſt ſyllables. 
Addiſon's Speclator. 
2. It has / before the thing cut off. 

The count atlured the court, that Fact his anta- 
gonitt had taken a wrong name, having curtailed 
it of three letters; for that his name was not Fact, 
but Faclion. | Aadiſen. 

Cu'rTail Dag. 2. J. A dog lawed, or 
mutilated according to the foreſt laws, 
whoſe tail is cut off, and who is therefore 
hindered in courſing. Perhaps this word 
may be the original of car, 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch; and I 
think if my breaſt had not been made of faith, and 
my heart of ſteel, ſne had transformed me to a 
curtail dog, and made me turn i th' wheel. 

Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Erreurs, 


CURTAIN. u. /. [cortina, Eatin.] 

1. A cloth contracted or expanded at plea- 
ſure, to admit or exclude the light; to 
conceal or diſcover any thing; to ſhade 


a bed; to darken a room. 

Their curtains ought to be kept open, ſo as to 
renew the air. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. Pepe. 

Thy hand, great Dulneſs! lets the curtain fall, 
And univerſal darkneſs buries all. Popes 
2. To araw the CuxTAIN. To cloſe it, 
ſo as to ſhut out the light, or conceal 
the object. 5 
J muſt drazv a curtain before the work for a 

while, and keep your patience. a little in ſuſpenſe, 
| Burnet's Thcoiy. 
Once more I write to you, and this once will 
be the laſt ; the curtain will ſoon be dragon between 
my friend and me, and nothing left but to wiſh you 
a long good night. Pope. 


3. To open it, ſo as to diſcern the object. 
So ſoon as the all- cheering ſun 
Should in the fartheit eait begin to draw 
The ſhady curtain from Aurora's bed. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo ard Jalict. 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn; | 
Then the curtain will be drawn. Crafbata, 


4. [In fortification. ] That part of the wall 
or rampart that lies between two baſtions. 
Military Die. 


The governour, not diſcouraged, ſuddenly of 


timber and boards raiſed up a curtain twelve foot 


high, at the back of his ſoldiers. Knoles. 


CURTAaIN-LECTURE, 2. / [from curtain 
and lecture.] A reproof given by a wife 
to her huſband in bed. 

What endleſs brawls by wives are bred ! 
The curtain- lecture makes a mournful bed. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
She ought to exert the authority of the curtain. 
lecture, and, if the finds him of a redellious diſpoſi- 
tion, to tame him. Addiſeu. 

To CURTAIN. v. a. {from the noun.] Ta 

incloſe or accommodate with curtains. 
Now o'er one half the world . 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 
The curtain'd ſleep. 
The wand'ring prince and Dido, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpris'd, . 
And curtajs'd with a counſel-keeping cave, Stat. 
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But, in her temple's laft receſs inclos'd, 
On Dulneſs' lap th' anointed head repos d: 
Him cloſe ſhe curtain'd round with vapours blue, 
And ſoft beſprinkled with cimmerian dew. Pope. 


CVURTATE Di/ance. u. /. [In aſtronomy.] 
The diſtance of a planet's place from 
the ſun, reduced to the ecliptick. 

CurTa'T10N. 2. / [from curto, to ſhorten, 
Latin. ] The interval between a planet's 
diitance from the ſun and the curtate 


diſtance. Chambers. 
Cu AKTELAsSs E. 
f ee CUTLaASS. 
CUu'RTELAX. See CUTL 
Cu R TSsY. See COURTESY. 


CU"RVATED. adj. [curvatus, Lat.] Bent; 
crooked. | | 

CR vA“TTION. z. /. [curvo, Latin.] The 
act of bending or crooking. 

Cu'sxvaTURE. z. /. from carve.) Crook- 
edneſs ; inflexion ; manner of bending. 

It is bent after the manner of the catenarian 
curve, by which it obtains that curvature that is 
ſafeſt for the included marrow. 

Cheyne's Philcſephical Principles. 

Flaccid it was beyond the activity of the muſ- 
cle, and curvature of the oſſicles, to give it a due 

tenſion. Holder. 
Cukve. adj. [curvus, Latin.] Crooked; 
bent; infleted ; not ſtraight. 

Unleſs an intrinfick princip'e of gravity or at- 
traction may make it deſcribe a curve line about 
the attracting body. Bentley. 

Curve. z. /. Any thing bent; a flexure 
or crookedneſs of any particular form. 

And as you lead it round, in artful curve, 
With eye intentive mark the ſpringing game. 

| | | Thomſon. 
To CURVE. v. a. [curvo, Latin.] To 


bend; to crook ; to inflect. 
And the tongue is drawn back and curved. 
Holder. 
To CURVETT. v. n. {corwettare, Italian. ] 
1. Toleap; to bound. | 
Cry hoila! to thy tongue, I pr'ythee: it curwets 
unſeaſonably. Shakeſpeare's As ycu like it. 
Himſelf he on an earwig ſet, 
Yet ſcarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did carvet, 1. 
Ere he himſelf could ſettle. Drayt. Nymphid. 


The wounded fteed curvets; and, rais'd upright, 
Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. 

7 . Dryden Ancid. 

2. To friſk ; to be licentious. N 

CuxvRTCr. z. . [from the verb.] 

1. A leap; a bound. 

2. A frolick ; a prank. 

CURVIL1'NEAR. adj. 

Lat.] 

1. Conſiſting of a crooked line. 

I be impulſe continually draws the celeſtial body 
from its rectilinear motion, and forces it into a 
curvilinear orbit; ſo that it muſt be repeated every 
minute of time. Cbeyne. 

2. Compoſed of crooked lines. 

Cu*rviry. z. J. [from curve.] Crooked- 

neſs, | 
- The joined ends of that bone and the incus re- 
ecding, make a more acute angle at that joint, and 


give a greater curvity to the poſture of the oflicles. 
Holder on Speech. 


CUSHION. 2. / Auen, Dutch; couſin, 
French. ] A pillow for the ſeat; a ſoft 
ꝓad placed upon a chair. a 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; 

Tu have them flcep on cuſhions in my tent. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


[ curvus and linea, 


Seiz'd with unwonted pain, ſurpris'd with fright, | 
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| If you are learn'd, 
Be not as common fools; if you are not, 
Let them have 2 by you. 
But, ere they fat, officious Baucis lays 
Two cuſhions ſtuff d with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe ; 
Coarſe, but the beſt ſhe had. Dryden's Fables. 
An eaſtern king put a judge to death for an ini- 


into a cuſpion, and placed upon the tribunal, for the 
ſon to fit on. Swift. 
Cu'snioneD. adj. [from cuſpion.] Seated 
on a cuſhion ; ſupported by cuſhions. 
Many, who are cuſpiened upon thrones, would 
have remained in obſcurity. Difſertaticn en Parties. 
CUSP. . . [cuſpis, Latin.] A term uſed 
to expreſs the points or horns of the 
moon, or other luminary. Harris. 
Cu'sPATED. Þ adj. [from cuſpis, Lat.] 
Cu'sPIDATED. : A word expreſſing the 
leaves of a flower ending in a point. 
| Quincy. 
Cu'sTARD, 2. / [cuwftard, Welſh. 
kind of ſweetmeat made by boiling eggs 
with milk and ſugar till the whole 
thickens into a maſs. It is a food much 


uſed in city feaſts. 
He cramm'd them, till their guts did ake, 
With cawdie, cuſtard, and plumb cake. Hudibras. 
Now may'rs and fhrieves all huſh'd and ſatiate 
lay; | 
Yet eat, # dreams, the cuſtard of the day. Pofe. 
Cu'sToODY. 2. J. ¶cuſtodia, Latin.] 
1. Impriſonment; reſtraint of liberty. 
The council remonſtranced unto queen Eliza- 
beth the conſpiracies againſt her life, and therefore 
they adviſed her, that ſhe ſhould go leſs abroad 
weakly attended; but the queen anſwered, ſhe had 
rather be dead than put in cuſtody. Bacon. 
For us enſlav'd, is cuſtody ſevere, | 
And ſtripes, and arbitrary puniſhment 
Inflicted? 6 Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


2. Care; guardianſhip; charge. 
Under the cuft:dy and charge of the ſons of 
Merari, ſhall be the boards of the tabernacle. 
Numb. iii. 36. 
WE being ſtrangers here, how dar'ſt thou truſt 
So great a charge from thine own c:/tzdy ? Shak. 
An offence it were, raſhly to depart out of the 
city committed to their caſfody. Knolles. 
There is generally but one coin ſtampt upon the 
occaſion, Which is made a preſent to the perſon 
who is celebrated on it: by this means the whole 
fame is in his own cuſtody. Addijon. 
3- Defence ; preſervation ; ſecurity. 
There was prepared a fleet of thirty ſhips for the 
cuſtody of the narrow ſeas, Bacon, 


CUSTOM. 2. /. ¶ couſtume, French.] 
1. Habit; habitual practice. 
Blood and deſtruction ſhall be fo in uſe, 
That mothers ſhail but ſmile when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war; 
All pity choak'd with czſtem of fell deeds. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Cuſtom, a greater power than nature, ſeldom fails 
to make them worſhip. Locke. 


2. Faſhion; common way of acting. 

And the prieſt's cuſſom with the people was, that 
when any man offered ſacrifice, the prieſt's ſervant 
came, while the fleth was in ſeething, with a fleſh- 
hook of three teeth in his hands. 1 Sam. ii. 


3. Eſtabliſhed manner. 
According to the cuſtom of the prieſt's office, his 
lot was to burn incenſe when he went into the 
temple of the Lord. Luke, i. 
4. Practice of buying of certain perions. 
You ſay he is aſſiduous in his calling, and is h-. 
not grown rich by it? Let him have your c, 
but not your votes. Ada ian 


5. Application from buyers: as, this trader 


L 


Shak. Corlelanus. | 


quitous ſentence; and ordered his hide to be ſtuffed | 


] A} 


cus 
(In law.] A law or right not written 
which, being eſtabliſhed by long de. 
and the conſent of our ee 850 
been, and is daily, practiſed. Wee 
not ſay that this or that is a fh . 
cept we can juſtify that it ha aa 
nued fo one hundred years 
| cauſe that is hard to prove, it is enough 
for the proof of a cyſſon, if two or mo 
can depoſe that they heard their "Fo, 
ſay, that it was a cuſtom all their tim ; 
- | e; 
and that their fathers heard their father 
alſo ſay, that it was likewiſe a cihlan 1 
their time. If it is to be proved by 
record, the continuance of a hundred 
years will ſerve. Cuſtom is either gene. 
ral or particular: general, that which 
is current through England; particyly 
is that which belongs to this or the 
county; as gavelkind to Kent, or thi 
or that lordſhip, city, or town, Cain 
differs from preſcription ; for cſin i 
common to more, and preſcription is 
particular to this or that man: preſeripe 
tion may be for a far ſhorter time tha 
cuſtom. Conll, 
7. 1ribute ; tax paid for goods importel 
or exported, 
The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances be caſul 
or uncertain, as be the eſcheats and forfeitures, the 
cuſtoms, butlerage, and impoſts. Faux. 

Thoſe commodities may be diſperſed, ater h. 
ing paid the cuſtoms in England. Terre. 

Cuſtoms to ſteal is ſuch a trivial thing, 

Thas' tis their charter to defraud their king, 
Data 

Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy dt, 
eſpecially the cuſtoms on the importation of the 
Gallick trade. | Ariutinet, 

Cu"sTOMHOUSE. 2. /. The houſe where 
the taxes upon goods imported or e- 
ported are collected. 

Some cuſtomhoitſe officers, birds of paſſage, ard 
oppreſſive thrifty ſquires, are the only thriving 
people amongſt us. ww 

Cu'sTOMABLY. adj. [from cuſton.] Con. 
mon ; habitual; frequent. 

Cu'sroMABLENESS. z. J. [from cuſtanias 
ble.] | 

1. Frequency; habit. | 

2. Contormity to cuſtom. 

Cu'sroMABI v. adv. [from caffonabie.) 

According to cuſtom. 


6. 


th conti. 
5 yet, be. 


Kingdoms have cſtomably been carried way by The ſw 
right oi ſucceſſion, according to proximity o 5.05 And ſz 
Loy Ware Some 
Cu'sroMARILY. adv. [from eaftemary \ Toh 
Habitually ; commonly. 5 . Th 
To call God to witness truth, or 4 wry : a 
or to appeal to him on every trivial ccc... 
common diſcourſe, cuſt.mar:h wichout _— bf mY 
tion, is one of the h gheſt indiguities an 5 91 i. | 
that can be offered him. * 1 "The 1 
Cu'srOMARINESS. 1. J [from OT of 
Frequency; commonnels ; frequea Vuting 
currence. . .- 0:6 the 4 To for 
A vice which for its guflt wy * 2 A 
ſharpeit, and for its euſtemarineſ ne g ; car it int 
: . 7 u be nade 5 : k 5 
invectives which can eee ue Jug ; mn 
i f . Betort 
Cu'sTOMARY. 44. [from __— 0 With raf 
1. Coaformable to eſtabliſhed cuſtom And reac 
cording to preſcription. _ f 
of your voices, that 1 may be con 51 440 feurt . an 
the cuſtomary gowns Several : 


, bas geod cuſtom. 
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| 3 ns, whoſe aſſiſtance might] -, To divide packs of cards. In ſome few poſting fatal hours is hurl'd bo 
gereral 8 of real and uſeful 7 Supine 5 in their heav'n remaĩn, From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and from [ #4 
be cas lay under the prejudices of educa- Exempt from paſſion and from pain the world. Prior. 1— 

knoviedges ary belief. Glarviile's Stepfis. And frankly leave us, human elves, Why ſhould thoſe who wait at altars be cur of 1 
tion anc © 1 To cut and ſhuffle for ourſelves. Prior, from partaking in the general benefits of law, or of pf 4 
2. err void the profane and irreverent uſe We ſure in vain the cards condemn, nature ? % Swifts . 
3 —_—_ by curſing, or cu/fomary ſwearing; O urſelves both cut and ſhuffled them. Prior, | 18. To Cur off. To interrupt ; to ſilence. 1 43 
of _ oe 4 of the neglect of his worlhip, or any Take a freſh pack, nor is it worth our grieving, It is no grace to a judge to ſhew quickneſs of | [4 — 
oe e 5 Tillotſon. Who cuts or ſhuffles with our dirty — f conceit in cutting off evidence or counſel too Ow 3 * * 
mg . . . 7 HS 
n 5 d. 5 5 ranu! E. : acon. 11 i 4 = 

Fl Cual; e, met him 8. To interſect; to croſs: as, one line 19. To Curt of. To apoſtrophiſe ; to ab- |} FRE 
ment, when he, cuts another at right angles. - breviate, | ; BUY 

No vowel can be cut off before another, when we |; 


With cuſtomary compli 


nis eyes to th' 9. To CuT down. To fell ; to hew down. 


contrary, and falling 
cannot fink the pronunciation of it. Dryden. 


Wafcing 
Alp of much contempt, ſpeeds from a eg All the timber whereof was cut down in the 
| Cu'sTOMED- adj. [from cuftom.] ual mountains of Cilicia. Knolls. | 20. To CuT out. To ſhape ; to form. 
common; that to which we are accuſ-] 10. o Cur diwn. To excel ;- to over- By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut cut 
med power: a low phraſe. F * my of his. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tales 
f ion in the ſk , 18 h; : I, for my part, do not like images cut out in 
xhalation in Ys So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts juniper, or other garden ſtuff: they be for chil * 


No nat'ral en 
No common W. 
But they will p. 
And call them meteors, 


Bacon. 
There is a large table at Montmorancy cut cut 
of the thickneſs of a vine ſtock. Temple. 
The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, 
they wrangle prodigiouſly about the cutting cut the 
toga. Arbulbnct on Coins. 
They have a large foreſt cut out into walks, ex- 
tremely thick and gloomy. Addijon. 
21. To Cur out. To ſcheme; to contrive. 
Having a moſt pernicious fire kindled within the 
very bowels of his own foreſt, he had work enough 
cut him cut to extinguiſh it, Heowel. 
Every man had cut out a place for himſelf in his 
own thoughts: I could reckon up in our army two 
or three lord-treaſurers. Acddiſen. 
22. To Cu r out, To adapt. 
You know I am not cut out for writing a trea- 
tiſe, nor have a genius to pen any thing exactly. 


Rymers 
23. To CuT out, To debar. 
Jam cut out from any thing but common ac- 
knowledgments, or common diſcourſe. Pape. 
24. To CuT out, To excel; to outdo. 
25. ToCur ort. To hinder from pro- 
ceeding by ſudden interruption. 
Thus much he ſpoke, and more he would have 
ſaid, | 
But the ſtern hero turn'd aſide his head, 
And cut him ſhore, Dryden's Eneid. 
Achilles cut him fort; and thus replied, 


doton the fineſt orator, and deſtroys the beſt con- 


trived argument, as ſoon as ever he gets himſelf to 
be heard. Addiſon's Count Tariff. 


11. To Cur off. To ſeparate from the 


other parts by cutting. 

And they caught him, and cut of his thumbs. 

; Jud. i. 6. 
12. To Cur of. To deſtroy; to extir- 
pate; to put to death untimely. 

All Spain was firft conquered by the Romans, 
and filled with colonies from them, which were 
ſtill increaſed, and the native Spaniards ſtill cur off. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 
Were I king, 
I ſhould cut ¶ the nobles for their lands. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
This great commander was ſuddenly cut off by 
a fatal ſtroke, given him with a ſmall contempti- 
ble inftrument. : Horvel. 
Irenæus was likewiſe cut of by martyrdom. 
| Addiſon. 

IIl-fated prince! too negligent of life! 

Cut off in the freſh ripening prime of manhood, 
Even in the pride of life. Philips's Diſtreſt Mother. 


13. To CuT of. To reſcind; to ſepa- 
rate; to take away. 
Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 


How to cat off ſome charge in legacics. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


He that cuts off twenty years of lite, 


nd, no cuſtomed event, 

ack away its nat'ral cauſe, _ 

prodigies, and ſigns. 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 


Cu'srOMER, 2. I [from cuſtom. ] 
1. One who frequents any place of ſale 
for the ſake of purchaſing. 

One would think it Overdone's houſe ; for here 
be many old cuſtomers. Shabeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 

A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatering audience, than poor tradeſmen do 
To p:rfuade cuſtomers to buy their goods. Raſcom. 

Lid Strut has beſpoke his liveries at Lewis 
Baboon's ſhop: Don't you ſee how that old fox 
ſteals away your cuſtomers, and turns you out of 
your buſineſs every day? | Arbuthnot. 

Thoſe papers are grown a neceſſary part in cof- 
f-ehoufe furniture, and may be read by ciſtomers 
of all ranks for curioſity or amuſement. Sevife. | 

I ſhewed you a piece of black and white ſtuff, 
Juſt ſent from the dyer, which you were pleaſed to 
approve 07, and be my cuſtomer for. _ Swift, 

3. A common woman, This ſenſe is now 
obſolete. 

1 marry her! What, a cuſtomer ? Pr'ythee bear 
ſome charity to my wit; do not think it ſo un- 
wholeſeme. = Shakeſpeare's Orhcll:;, 

Cu'sTREL, 2. / : 
1, A buckler-bearer. 
2. A veſſel for holding wine. Ainſworth. 
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75 CUT. pret. cut. part. paſt. cut. pro-] Cuts o fo many years of fearing death. My worth, allow'd in words, is in effect denied. 
bably from the French couteau, a knife. ] | Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. 2 Dryden. 
Preſume not on thy God, whoe' er he be: 26. To Cur Hort. To abridge : as, the 


1. To penetrate with an edged inſtru. | 
ment ; to divide any continuity by a 
ſharp edge. 


Ah, cut my lace aſunder, 


Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 

Quite from his people. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The propoſal of a recompence from men, cuts 
off the hopes of future rewards. Smalrid ge. 


feldiers were cut ſhort 45 their pay. 
27. To Cur up, To divide an animal 
into convenient pieces. „ 
The boar's intemperance, and the note upon 


That my great heart may have ſome ſcope to bear, 
Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead killing news. 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
And when two hearts were join'd by mutual love, 


The ſword of juſtice cuts upon the knot, 
And ſeyers em for ever. Dryden's Spaniſp Friar. 
Some I have cut away with Iciffars. 


2. To hew. 


Thy ſervants can {kill to cut timber in Lebanon. 


2 Chron, ii. 


. Jo carve; to make by ſculpture. 
Why ſhoulda man, whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter ? Shakeſp. 
The triumphal is defaced by time; but the 
plan of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neigh- 
during building, Addiſon. 
+ To form any thing by cutting. 
And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and 
(„it into wires. Exod. xxxix. 3. 
i To divide by paſſing through. | 
Don the whiſtling winds the veſſels fly, 
ith rapid iwittnels cut the liquid way, 
Aud reach Gereſtus at the point of day. 
Ns 4 f P ope's Odyſſey. 
b. To Pierce with any uneaſy ſenſation. 


4 man was cut to the heart with theſe conſola- 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


14. To Cur of. To intercept ; to hinder 
from union or return. | 
The king of this iſland, a wife man and a 
great warrior, handled the matter ſo, as he cut cf 
their land forces from their ſhips, Bacon. 
His party was ſo much inferior to the enemy, 
that it would infallibly be cut . Clarendon. 
15. To Cur of. To put an end to; to 
obviate. 
To cut off contentions, commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to make certain the limits. Hayward, 
To cut off all further mediation and interpoſi- 
tion, the king conjured him to give over all thoughts 
of excuſe. Clarendon. 
It may compoſe our unnatural feuds, and cut off 
frequent occaſions of brutal rage and intemperance. 


| F 4 . Addi In. 

16. To CuT of, To withhold. 

We are concerned to cut off all occaſion from 
thoſe who ſeek occaſion, that they may have where- 
of to accuſe us. | Rogers. 

17. 7 Cure. To preclude. 

Every one who lives in the practice of any vo- 
luntary fin, actually cuts himſelf off from the bene- 
fits and profeſſion of chriſtianity.  Addiſen. 

This only object of my real care, 

Cur off from hope, abandon' d to deſpair, 


him afcerwards, on the cutting him up, that he had 
no brains in his head, may be moralized into 2 
ſenſual man. L' Eftranges 


28. To Cur up, To eradicate. 


Who cut up mallows by the buſhes, and juniper- 


roots for their meat. 
This doctrine cuts up all government by the 
roots. Lockes 


To Cur. v.n. RS 
1. To make way by dividing ; to divide 
by paſſing through. 
Wöben the teeth are ready to cut, the upper part 
is rubbed with hard ſubſtances, which infants, by 
a natural inſtinct, affect. Arbutbnot. 
2. To perform the operation of lithotomy. 
He ſaved the lives of thouſands by his manner 
of cutting for the ſtone. Pope. 
3. To interfere: as, a horſe that cuts. 
Cur. part. adj. Prepared for uſe: a me- 
taphor from hewn timber. 
Sets of phraſes, cut and dry, 
Evermore thy tongue ſupply. 
Cur. 2. /. [from the noun. ] | 
1. The action of a ſharp or edged inſtru- 


ment; the blow of an ax or ſword. 
— 9 2. The 
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7. A lot made by cutting a ſtick. 


"CUT 


2. The impreſſion or ſeparation of conti- 
nuity, made by an edge or ſharp inſtru- 


ment: diſtinguiſhed from that made by 


perforation with a pointed inſtrument. 
3. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp weapons, according to the force, cut into 
the bone many ways; which cats are called ſcdes, 
and are reckoned among the fractures. 

Wiſcman's Surgery. 
4. A channel made by art. 

This great cut or ditch Seſoſtris the rich king of 
Egypt, and long after him Ptolomeus Philadel- 
phus, purpoſed to have made a great deal wider 
and deeper, and thereby to have let the Red Sea 
into the Mediterranean. Knolles. 


5. A part cut off from the reſt. 


Suppoſe a board to be ten foot long, and one 
broad, one cut is reckoned ſo many foot. 
| Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
6. A ſmall particle; a ſhred. 
It hath a number of ſhort cuts or ſhreddings, 
which may be better called wiſhes than prayers. 
Hecker. 


My lady Zelmane and my daughter Mop ſa may 
draw cuts, and the ſhorteſt cut ſpeak firſt. Sidney. 
A man may as reaſonably draw cuts for his 
tenets, and regulate his perſuaſion by the caſt of a 
die. Locke. 
8. A near paſſage, by which ſome angle is 
cut off. | 
The ignorant took heart to enter upon this great 
calling, and inſtead of their cutting their way to it 
through the knowledge of the tongues, the fathers, 
and councils, they have taken another and a ſhorter 


cut. | South. 
There is a ſhorter cut, an eaſier paſſage. 
Decay of Piety. 


The evidence of my ſenſe is ſimple and imme- 
Hate, and therefore 1 have but a ſhorter cut thereby 
to the aſſent to the truth of the things ſo evidenced. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

But the gentleman would needs ſee me part of 
my way, and carry me a ſhort cat through his own 
ground, which ſaved me half a mile's riding. 

 Sevifr's Examiner. 

9. A picture cut or carved upon a ſtamp 

of wood or copper, and impreſſed from 
It. 

In this form, according to his deſciiption, he is 
ſet forth in the prints or cuts of martyrs by Ceval- 


lerius. Brown. 
It is, I believe, uſed improperly by 
Addiſon, 


Madam Dacier, from ſome old cuts of Terence, 
fancies that the larva or perſona of the Roman 
actors was not only a vizard for the face, but had 
falſe hair to it. Addiſon on Italy. 
10. The ſtamp on which a picture is car- 
ved, and by which it is impreſſed. 
11. The act or practice of dividing a pack 
of cards. | 
| How can the muſe her aid impart, 
Unſkill'd in all the terms of art ? 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut? Sæoift. 
12. Faſhion; form; ſhape; manner of 
cutting into ſhape. 
Their clothes are after ſuch a Pagan cut too, 
That, ſure, they ve worn out Chriſtendom. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


His tawny beard was th' equal grace 


Both of his wiſdom and his face; 1 


In cut and dye ſo like a tile, 
A ſudden view it would beguile. Hudibras. 
They were ſa familiarly acquainted with him, as 
to know the very cut of his beard. Stilling flect. 
Children love breeches, not for their cut or caſe, 
but becauſe the having them is a mark or ſtep to- 
wares manhood, Locle. 
A third deſires you to obferve well the toga on 
ſuch a reverſe, and aſks you whether you can in 


*C U T 


conſcience believe the ſleeve of it to be of the true 
Roman cut. Addiſon. 
Sometimes an old fellow ſhall wear this or that 
ſort of cut in his cloaths with great integrity. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
Wilt thou buy there ſome high heads of the 
neweſt cx: for my daughter? 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
13. It ſeems anciently to have ſignified a 
fool or cully. To cut ſtill ſignifies to 
cheat, in low language. 
Send her money, knight : if thou haſt her not in 
the end, call me cut. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
14. Cour and long tail. A proverbial ex- 
preſſion for men of all kinds. It 1s bor- 
rowed from dogs. 


Ay, that I will, come cut and long tail, under the 
degree of a ſquire. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
| At quintin he, 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath challeng'd either wide countee : 

Come cut and long tail; for there be 

Six bachelors as bold as he. 

Ben Jonſen's Underævted. 

CuTa'xEous: adj. | from cutis, Latin, ] 
Relating to the ſkin. 

This! ſerous, nutritious maſs is more readily 
circulated into the cutaneous or remoteſt parts of 
the body, Fleyer on Humcurs. 

Some ſorts of cutaneous eruptions are occaſioned 
by feeding much on acid unripe fruits and farina- 
ceous ſubſtances, Arbutbnot. 

Cu'TICLE. 2. J. [cuticula, Latin.] 

1. The firſt and outermoſt covering of the 
body, commonly called the ſcarf-ſkin. 
This is that ſoft ſkin which riſes in a 
bliſter upon any burning, or the appli- 
cation of a bliſtering plaſter. It ſticks 
cloſe to the ſurface of the true ſkin, to 
which it 1s alſo tied by the veſſels which 


not to be ſeen. When the ſcarf-ſkin 1s 
examined with a microſcope, it appears 
to be made up of ſeveral lays of exceed- 
ing ſmall ſcales. Quincy. 

In each of the very fingers there are bones and 
griſtles, and ligaments and membranes, and muſ- 
cles and tendons, and nerves and arteries, and 
veins and ſkin, and caticle and nail. 

Bentley's Sermons. 
2. A thin fkin formed on the ſurface of 
any liquor, 

When any ſaline liquor is evaporated to cuticle, 
and Jet cool, the ſalt concretes in regular figures; 
which argues that the particles of the ſalt, before 
they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal diſ- 
tances in rank and file, Newton's Opticks. 

CuTrcuLaR. adj. [from cutis, Latin.) 
Belonging to the ſkin. | 
CuTH, fignifies knowledge or ſkill. So 
Cathavin is a knowing conqueror ; Cuth- 
red, a knowing counſellor ; Cuthbert, 
famous for ſkill. Much of the ſame na- 
ture are Sophocles and Sophianus. 
| Gibſon's Camden. 
Cu'TLass. 1. ,. [coutelas, French. This 
word is written ſometimes cutlace, ſome- 
times cuttleax; in Shakeſpeare, curtleaxe; 
and in Pope, cutlaſb.] A broad cutting 
ſword : the word is much in uſe among 
the ſeamen, 
Were t not better 
That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 
A gallant cartleaxe upon my thigh, 


A boar-ſpear in my hand. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
To the lodgments of his herd he run, 


—_— 


Where the fat gorkets Pept beneath the ſun ; 


He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. === | 


nouriſh it, though they are ſo ſmall as | 


Of two his cutlaſh launch'd th 88 
Theſe quarter'd, fing'd, and ar dine, 

” : N 

CUTLER. 2. , [contelier, 


Py, 
who makes or ſells a, Ong 


A paultry r. 
That ſhe did give, whoſe _ — 
For all the world like cutlers poe : 

Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not. &; 
K 7 a ot cutler's ſhop he boy h 1 
nife : i 1 
— eap was the inſtrument of this gag 

He choſe no other inſt Pitta 


J 
knife, which he bought rument than an or 


of a common Cutler, 


, Clarers 
Cu'TPURSE. 2. / [cut and Fs fend, 


who ſteals by the method ol du 
purſes: a common practice when _ 


wore. their purſes at their pirdle, 1 
was once the cuſtom, A thief; 2 robber 
To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble 
hand, is neceſſary for a cutpurſe. © N 
| Shakeſpeare's Minty: Jab, 
A vice of kings, 
A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule, 
That from a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole, 
And put it in his pocket. Shakeſpeare's Bly 
Was there no felony, no bag, ; 
Cutpurſe, nor burglary abroad? Muy, 
If we could imagine a whole nation to be (ate 
purſes and robbers, would there then be kept tha 
ſquare dealing and equity in ſuch a monftrou 41 
of thieves ? Bentley's Serra, 
Cu'TTER, 2. , [from cat. 
1. An agent or inſtrument that cuts ax 
thing. 
2. A nimble boat that cuts the water, 


3. [ Inciſores.] The teeth that cut the 
meat. 

The molares, or grinders, are behind, near? 
the centre of motion, becauſe there is a gteret 
ſtrength or force required to chew the meat than 
to bite a piece; and the cutters before, that they 
may be ready to cut off a morſel from any (id 
food, to be tranſmitted to the grinders, 

Ray en the Creatin. 
4. An officer in the Exchequer that pro- 
vides wood for the tallies, and cuts the 
ſum paid upon them; and then cats 
the ſame into the court to be written 
upon. | Correll, 
Cu'"T-THROAT, z. / [cut and Aria] A 
ruffian; a murderer ; a butcher of men; 
an aſſaſſin. 

Will you then ſuffer theſe robbers, cut Hr, 
baſe people, gathered out of all the corners 2! 
Chriſtendom, to waſte your countries, ſpoil your 
cities, murder your people, and trouble zl your 
ſeas ? Kral. 

Perhaps the cut-fbroat may rather take Is ci 
from the Parifian maſſacre, one of the horricet 
inſtances of barbarous inhumanity that 1 v3 
known. | 3 

The ruffian robbers by no juſtice aw'd, 
And unpaid cut-threat ſoldiers, are abrvad j 
Thoſe venal ſouls, who, harden'd in each il 
To ſave complaints and profecution, kill. . 
| Dryden: Fama: 
Cruel; inhuman; 


— 


Cu'T-THROAT. adj. 
barbarous. 5 
If to take Above fifty in the hundred be es- 
mity, this in truth can be none order than ct 
throat and abominable dealing. 


Cu'TTiNG. 2. /. [from cut.} A piece 

cut off; a chop. . 

The burning of the cuttings of _ 

h good. I 

them up9n land, doth 3 5 8 pp 

Many are propagated above ground by _— 
cuttingi. 


CUTTLE 


and caſt ng 


y 
„ 
Careto s Survey of Corrie. 
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. . [/#pie] 
9 „ by a 


throws =_— 

darkens the Wa 
. hat ſtrange 

e de, v fe hould ee 

e and only the Bacon. 

25 black as 3 any words for the explaining any 

ee ke the cuttle fiſhy hide himſelf for 


_— —_ his own ink. Ray on be Creation. 


„IE. 2. . (from 
ghar fellow; a fellow who blackens 
the character of others. Hanmer. 
Away, you cutpurſe raſcal 3 you filthy bung, 

N this wine I'll thruſt my knife in your 


fiſh of prey, 
by which he 


away : by . ,* 7 ith 
f you play the ſaucy cuttle W1 

* chaps ! ö Play Shakeſpeare's Her ry IV. 

crix. n , [Helus, Latin; KUxA®-. ] 

A circle. © „ 

A round of time; 2 ſpace in which the 


{ame revolutions being again; a perio- 
ical ſpace of time. : $300 
en £ more commonly uſe theſe words, ſo as 
te ſtle a leſſer ſpace a cycle, and a greater by the | 
name of period; and you may _ abe call 
ne beginning of a large period the epocha thereof. 
1 s Helder on Time. 


A method, or account of a method, 


table work, if here we endeavoured to preſent our 
udeners with a complete cycle of what is requiſite 
to be done throughout every month of the year, 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 
4. Imaginary orbs; a circle in the heavens. 
How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances; how gird the ſphere 
With centrick and excentrick, ſcribbled o'er 
Czele and epicycle, orb in orb! _ Milton. 
CY'CLOID. . / | from »vxMcei3y;, of 
6, and 5i99-, ſhape.] A geome- 
trical curve, of which the geneſis may 
be conceived by imagining a nail in the 
circumference of a wheel : the line 
which the nail deſcribes in the air, while 
the wheel revolves in a right line, is the 
cycloid, eee . 
Crcrop aT. adj, [from cycloid.] Re- 
lating to a cycloid; as the ꝙcloidal 
ſpace, is the ſpace contained between 
the cycloid and its ſubſtance. Chambers. 
Creroræbra. n. ſ. xu. and xαiö e. 
A circle of knowledge; a courſe of the 
ſciences. 
Crcxer. 2. , [from cycnus, Latin.) A 
young ſwan, 
I im the cygnet to this pale faint ſwan, 


Who chaunts à doleful hymn to his own death, 


Shakeſpeare's King John. 

So doth the ſwan her Kn as "vg 7 
Keeping them pris'ners underneath her wings. i 

6 ; Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 

Eucts, rom grey, turn white. 5 
y Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. 
roung cypnets- are good meat, if fatted with 
cats; but, fed with weeds, they taſte fiſhy. 


u- Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
CVIINDER. 3. <a [x5UAJeor, ] A body 


A fiſh, which, 


cutile.] A foul- | 


continued till the ſame courſe begins 


again. ö | | 
11 thought we ſhould not attempt an unaccep- 


4 


4 


ba ing two flat ſurfaces and one circular. 


% 


The quantity of water which every revolution 
does carry, according to any inclination of the cy- 
linder, may be eaſily found. Wilkins. 
The ſquare will make you ready for all manner 
of compartments, baſes, pedeſtals, plots, and build- 
ings 3 your cylinder, for vaulted turrets, and round 
buildings. 2 Peacham. 
Cyri'NDRICAL. I/. | from cylinder. 
CYL1'NDRICK. 3 of the na- 
ture of a cylinder; having the form of 
a cylinder. 
Minera ferri ſtalactitia, when ſeveral of the cy- 
lmdrick ſtriæ are contiguous, and grow together 
into one ſheaf, is called bruſhiron ore. 


Obſtructions muſt be moſt incident to ſuch parts 
of the body where the circulation and the elaſtick 
fibres are both ſmalleſt, and thoſe glands, which 
are the extremities of arteries formed into cylin- 
drical canals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Cryma's. 2. J. [properly written /imar.] 
A flight covering; a ſcarf. 

Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care, 
Her body ſhaded with a ſlight cymar ; 
Her boſom to the view was only bare. 

CYMATIUM. u. /. [ Lat. from vvp@rior, a 
little wave.] A member of architecture, 
whereof one half is convex, and the other 
concave. There-are two ſorts, of which 
one is hollow below, as the other is 
above. wh; Harris, 

In à cornice, the gola, or cymatium of the corona, 

the coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a 

noble ſhow by their graceful projections. Spect᷑ator. 

CYMBAL. 1. / [cymbalum, Lat.] A mu- 
ſical inſtrument. 

The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 
Make the ſun dance. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

If mirth ſhould fail, I'll buſy her with cares, 
Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars; 
Trumpets and drums ſhall fright her from the 

throne, | 
As ſounding cymbals aid the lab'ring moon. 
| Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
CyNnA'NTHROPY.. 2. . [vo xv, and 
eYgun®., ] A ſpecies of madneſs in 
which men have the qualities of dogs. 
CyNnNARCTOMACHY. [ xuwy, Gerd, u- 
N.] A word coined by Butler, to de- 
note bear-baiting with a dog. : 
That ſome occult deſign doth lie 

In bloody cynar&omachy, 

Is plain enough to him that knows 

How ſaints lead brothers by the noſe. Hudibras. 

CYNEGE'TICKS: 2. /. [uvytynrine.] The 
art of hunting ; the art of training and 
hunting with dogs. : 

There are extant, in Greek, four books of 

_ eynegeticks, or venation. Brown's Vulgar Erruurs, 

CYNICAL. ] adj. IA .] Having the 

Cy"x1icR. qualities of a dop ; cur- 
rith ; brutal; ſnarling ; ſatirical. 

He doth believe that ſome new-fangle4 wit {it 


is his cynical phraſe) will ſome time or other find 
out his art. Wilkins. 


Cy'Nnick. . . [+50] A philoſopher 
of the ſnarling or curriſh ſort ; a fol- 
lower of Diogenes; a rude man; a ſnar- 


ler; a miſanthrope. 4 
How vilely doth this cynick rhime '\— 
Get you hence, ſirrah; taucy fellow, hence. Shak. 


Weodewward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Dryden. 


CZ A 


Without theſe precautions the man degenerates 
into a cynick, the woman into 2 coquette; the 
man grows ſullen and moroſe, the woman imper- 
tinent and fantaſtical. Addiſon. 
Cy" NOSURE. 2. / [from xι. ob.] The 
ſtar near the north pole, by which ſail - 


ors ſteer. 
Towers and battlements it ſees 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 


The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 
CY'on. See Con, 
Gather cyors for grafts before the buds ſprout. 
Evelyn. 


CyY"PRESS-TREE, . , [cupreſſus, Latin.] 
1. The cypreſs is a tall ſtraight tree, pro- 
duced with great difficulty. Its fruit is 
of no uſe; its leaves are bitter, and the 
very ſmell and ſhade of it are dangerous. 
Hence the Romans looked upon it to be 
.a fatal tree, and made uſe of it at fune- 
rals, and in mournful ceremonies. The 
cypreſs-tree is always green, and never 
either rots or is worm eaten. Calmet. 
In ivory coffers I have ſtuff d my crowns; 


In qypreſs cheſts my arras counterpanes. 
Shakeſpeares 


He taketh the cypreſs and the oak, which he 


ſtrengtheneth for himſelf among the trees of the- 


foreſt. _ 4 J. xliv. 14. 
5 3 alders . 3 ag , 
nd nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade. 
| 8 bre. rag Pee de 
2. Being anciently uſed in funerals, it 1s 
the emblem of mourning. 
Poiſon be their drink, 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade a grove of cypreſs trees. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Cy Rs. 2. . [I ſuppoſe from the place 
where it was made; or corruptly from 


cypreſs, as being uſed in mourning.] A 


thin tranſparent black ſtuff. 
Lawn as white as driven ſnow, 
Cyprus black as e'er was.crow. 
Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 
A cyprus, not a botom, 
Hides my poor heart ! | Sha beſpcare. 
CYST. Jn: J. [zv5i;.] A bag contain- 
CY'STIS. F ing ſome morbid matter. 
In taking it out, the cyſtis broke, and ſhewed 
itſelf by its matter to be a meliceris. ; 
| ' Wiſcman's Surgery. 
There may be a conſumption, with a purulent 
ſpitting, when the vomica is contained in a cyſt or 
bag; upon the breaking of which the patient is 
commonly ſuttocated. Arbuthnot en Dies. 
Cry'sTiCK. adj, {from cyſt, a bag.] Con- 
tained in a bag. | 
The bile is of two forts : the cyſick, or that 
contained in the gall-bladder, a fort of repoſitory 

for the gall; or the hepatick, or what flows im- 

mediately from the liver. Arbuthnote 

CrSTO“ TOM. 2. . [x55 and rim. ] The 

act or practice of opening incyſted tu- 
mours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 

CZ AR. 2. , [a Sclavonian word, written. 
more properly zzar,] The title of the 
emperour of Ruſſia. 

Czak NA. 1. /. from car.] The em- 

Rreſs of Ruſſia. 
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1. One that plays in water. 


DAB 


Is a conſonant nearly approach- 
1 ing in ſound to T, but formed 
I by a {ſtronger appulſe of the 
tongue to the upper part of the mouth. 
The ſound of D in Exgliſb is uniform, 
and it is never mute. 8 
DA CAPO. [Ital.] A term in muſick, 
which ſignifying from the head or the 
beginning, means that the firſt part of 
the tune ſhould be repeated at the con- 
cluſion. 
To DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To ſtrike 
gently with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. 

A ſore ſhould never be wiped by drawing a 
piece of tow or rag over it, but only by dabbing it 
with fine lint. _ Sharp. 

Das. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſmall lump of any thing. 

2. A blow with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. 

3. Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon 
one. | 

4. [In low language.] An artiſt; a man 


expert at ſomething. 'This 1s not uſed | 


in writing. | 
5. A kind of ſmall flat fiſh. 
Of flat fiſh there are rays, flowks, dabs, plaice. 
Carew. 
Da's-cnicx. 2. A ſmall water fowl, 
called likewiſe Dobchick, and Didapper, 


and Dipchick. Celymbus. Ray. 
A dab-chick waddles through the copſe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. 


Pepe. 
Te DA'BBLE. v. a. [ dabbelen, Dutch.] 
To ſmear; to daub; to ſpatter; to be- 


ſprinkle; to wet. 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
I ſcarified, and dabb/ed the wound with oil of 
- turpentine. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Mean while the South, riſing with dabbled wings, 
A ſable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Sift. 
To DA'BBLE. v. 2. 
1. To play in water; to move in water 


or mud. | 
Neither will a ſpirit, that dwells with ſtars, 
dabble in this impurer mud. Glanville's Afcl. 
The little one complained of her legs, that ihe 
could neither ſwim nor dabble with them. L'Eftr. 
But when he found the boys at play, 
And ſaw them dabbling in their clay, 
He ſtood behind a ftall to lurk, 
And mark the progreſs of their work. Sift. 
2. To do any thing in a ſlight, ſuperficial, 
or ſhallow manner ; to tamper. 
Shakeſpeare ſhall be put into your hands, as 
clear and as fair as it came out of them : though 
you, I think, have been dabbling here and there 
with the text, I have had more reverence for the 
writer and the printer, and left every thing ſtand- 
ing. | Atterbury to Pape. 
Da"zBLrR. 2. . [from dabble.] 


Da"rFopir. 1. /. Suppoſed 

DaFFODILLY. by Skinner to be 

DarrFopownpDiLLY. ) corrupted from 
aſphodelus.] 


DAF 5 
2. One that meddles without maſtery ; 


affair; a ſuperficial meddler. 
He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, leſt 
our dabblers in politicks ſhould be ready to ſwear 
- againſt him for diſaffection. 1 Sæuift. 
Dace. 2. /.. [of uncertain derivation : in 
moſt provinces called dare. Leaciſcus.] 
A ſmall river fiſh, reſembling a roach, 
but leſs. | | 
Let me live harmleſsly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place 
Where I may ſee my quill or cork down fink 
With cager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. 
| Walton. 
DA'cTYLE. 2. /. [SxTvNc;, 2 _—_— A 
* foot conſiſting of one long ſylla- 
le and two ſhort, like the joints of a, 
finger ; as candidus. 
Dad. n. , [The child's way of ex- 
Da"por. I prefling father. It is remark- 
able, that, in all parts of the world, the 
word for father, as firſt taught to chil- 
dren, is compounded of à and r, or the 
kindred letter 4, differently placed; as 
tad, Welſh ; are, Greek; atta, Go- 
thick; rata, Latin.] Father. | 
I was never ſo bethumpt with words, : 
Since firſt I call'd my brother's father dad. Shak. 
His loving mother left him to my care; 
Fine child, as like his dad as he could ſtare ! Gay. 
To DADE. v. a. To hold up by a lead- 
ing ſtring, LE 
The little children when they learn to go, 
By painful mothers daded to and fro. Drayton. 
D DAL. adj. | dedalus, Latin.] 
1. Various ; variegated. | 
2. Skilful: this is not the true meaning, 
nor ſhould be imitated. 5 
Nor hath 
The dedal hand of Nature only pour'd 


Her gifts of outward grace. Philips. 


This plant hath a lily-flower, conſiſting of one 
leaf, which is bell-ſhaped, and cut into fix ſeg- 
ments, which incircle its middle like a crown ; 
but the empalement, which commonly riſes out of 
a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundiſh fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in 
taree parts; is divided into thres cells, and-full of 
roundiſh ſeeds. | Miller. 

Strew me the green ground with daffodinvndillics, 
And cowſlips, and kingcups, and loved likes. 


Sper;ſer. 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, | 
To ſtrew the laurcat herſe where Lycid lies. 
Milton. 
The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the | 


mead 


For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head: 


one that never goes to the bottom of an | 


DAG 
The ſhort narciſſus, and fair dafeed!, 


Pancies to pleaſe the 
_ ll. e the fight, and caffi firew 4 


To Dar r. v. a. ¶contracted from Fey 
that is, to throw back, to thric, if, 15 
toſs aſide; to put away with codten 
to throw away Nightly. Not now in = 

The nimble-focted mad- cap prince of Win a 
And his comrades, that daft the world aßde. 
And bid it paſs. Shakeſpeare Hin v 
F I won 55 1 — dotage on wing 
wou ave aa 0 d made 
half myſelf. 8 e 

Das. 2. 4. ¶ dague, French.] 

1. A dagger. 

2. A handgun; a piſtol: ſo called ffn 
ſerving the purpoles of a dagger, bene 
carried ſecretly, and doing milchief Fs 
denly. It is in neither ſenſe now uſed 

To Das. v. a. [from daggle.] To dayple; 
to bemire; to let fall in the vater: ; 
low word. 3 

DA*GGER. 2. / [ dague, French. ] 

1. A ſhort ſword; a poniard. 

She ran to her ſon's dagger, and ſtruck herſelf 
a mortal wound. Surg. 
This ſword a dagger had his page, 
That was but little for his age; 
And therefore waited on him fo 
As dwarfs upon knights-errant do. Hur, 
He ſtrikes himſelf with bis dagger; but ting 
interrupted by one of his friends, he ſtabs hin, 
and breaks the dagger on one of his ribs. adler. 


2. [In fencing ſchools.] A blunt blade of 

iron with a baſket hilt, uſed for deſence. 

3. [With printers. ] The obelus ; a mark 
of reference in form of a dagger; as 

[4]: 

Pa, ee v. fc [dagger and 
draw.) The act of drawing daggers; 
approach to open violence. 

They always are at dagger/dranvingy 
And one another clapperclawing. Hudibrats 
I have heard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all 
were at daggersdrawirg, till one deſired to kun 
the ſubject of the quarrel, Favitt, 

To DA'GGLE. v. a. [from dag, deu; 

a word, according to Mr. Lye, derived 

from the Daniſh ; according to S, 

from dag, ſprinkled, or de azan, to dip. 

They are probably all of the ſame root.) 

To dip negligently in mire or Water; 

to bemire; to beſprinkle. : 

To Da"ccLE. v. n, To be in the mire; 
to run through wet or dirt. 

Nor like a puppy, daggied through the tous 
To fetch and carry fing-fong up and dong. Pte 

Da'ccrepTail. 2. J, [daggle and rail 

Bemired ; dipped in the water or mud; 

beſpattered. 


The gentlemen of wit and pleaſure ae apt to 


be choaked at the fight of ſo many 2. 


ſons, _ happen to fall in their way. DAILY, 


Happen- 


; Saxon. 
Lv. adi. Idazlic, 8a 1 ; 
Ry day, or very requently; 
done every day; quotidian. ; 
Much are we bound to heaven | 
: 1, thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince. Shak. 
8 ns man of woman born ! to hope relief 
agg trouble, and continued grief. Prior. 
peur adv. Every day; very often. 
2 Let that man with better ſenſe adviſe, 
Tl ut of the world leaſt part to us 18 read; 
And daily how through hardy enterprize 
"ear rezions are diſcovered. Fairy * 
os whom 1 converſed almoſt daily for 


A man with 

years together. Ss Dryden. 
DaxTIL k. __ 3 dainty.] 

gantly; delicatel 7. 

4 oy 15 4 naked and open day-light, that doth 

the maſks and mummeries and triumphs 

half ſo ſtately and daintily as candle- 

Bacon. 


NT ſnew 
of the world, 
i heliclouſy; pleaſantly. 

5 Tiere is no region on earth ſo daintily watered, 
ee ee 5 Vocal Foreſi. 

Thoſe young ſuitors had been accuſtomed to no- 
thing but to ſleep well, and fair daintily. 

Broome's View of Epick Poems. 
' Nicely ; ceremoaiouſly ; ſcrupulouſly. 
| 4. Squeamiſhly; faſtidiouſly. 
Deux rixkESss. 2. . [from dainty.] 
1. Delicacy ; ſoftneſs. 
What mould yet thy palate pleaſe ? 

Daintireſs and ſofter eate, 

slecke limbs and fine blood? 
2. Elegance; nicety. N 

Tie dale exceeded in the daintineſs of his leg 
and foot, and the earl in the fine ſhapd of his 
hands, | Motton. 

4. Delicacy ; deliciouſneſs. 

It wa. more 1 torious for the daintin:ſs of the 
prov.tion which he ſerved in it, than for the maſh- 
neis of the d ih. Hakewwill on Providence. 

4. Squeamiſhneſs ; faſtidiouſneſs. 
Of tand, and ime, and clay, Vitruvius hath 
diicourſed without any daintineſs. Motton. 
5. Ceremoniouſneſs; ſcrupuloſity. 
DATNTY. adj. [derived by Skinner from 
dain, an old French word for delicate; 
which yet I cannot find in dictionaries.] 
1. Pleaſing to the palate; of exquiſite 
taſte; delicious. 
Higher concoction is required for ſweetneſs, or 


pleaſure of taſte, and therefore ali your dainty 
plumbs are a little dr,. | Bacon. 
2. Delicate; of acute ſenſibility: nice; 
ſqueamiſi; ſoft; luxurious; tender. 
This is the loweſt, yet the daintieft ſenie; 
For ev n the ears of ſuch as have no ſk Il 
Perceive a diicord, and conceive offence; 
Ad knowing not what 's good, yet find the ill. 


They were a fine and dainty people; frugal ar d 
yet elegant, though not military. Bacon. 
3. Scrupulous; ceremonious, 
Which of you all 
Will now deny to dance ? She chat makes dainty, 
Vl iwear hath corns. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Therefore to horſe ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
Bur ſaift away. 
4 Elegant ; tenderly, languiſhingly, or 
etfeminately beautiful. 
g My houie, within the ci 

Is richly farniſhed with plate and far 
B's and ewers to lave her dainty hinds. Shak. 

Why ſhould ye be io cruel to yourſ I., 
Ard to thoſe dainty limbs, which nature lent 
For gentle uſage and ſoft delicacy ? 


J. Nice; affectedly fine : in contempt. 
5 Your dainty ſpeakers have the curſe, 
oglcad bad cauſes down to worſe, 


Prier. 


Shak: ſpeare's Macbeth. 


Ben Forſon. 


Davies. £ 


Milton. | 
| 


| Da'txTy, 1. // 


| 


| 


DAL 


1. Something nice or delicate z a delica- 
cy ; ſomething of exquiſite taſte, 

Be not defirous of his dainties; for they are de- 

ceitful meat. Proverbs, xXxiil. 3. 

A worm breedeth in meal, of the ſhape of a 

large white maggot, which is given as a great 


dainty to nightingales. Bacon. 
She then produc'd her dairy ſtore, 
And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden. 


The ſhepherd ſwains, with ſure abundance bleſt, 
On the fat flock and rural dainties feaſt. Pepe. 
2. A word of fondneſs formerly in uſe. 
Why, that's my dainty; I ſhall miſs thee: 
But yet thou ſhalt have freedom. Shak. Tempeſt. 
| There is a fortune coming 
Towards you, dainty, that will take thec thus, 
And ſet thee aloft. Ben Fonſon. 


DAIRY. 2. /. [from dey, an old word for | 


milk. Mr. Lye.] 
1. The occupation or art of making va- 


rious kinds of food from milk. 
Grounds were turned much in England either 
to feeding or dairy ; and this advanced the trade of 
Engliſh butter. Temple. 
2. The place where milk is manufactured. 
| You have no more worth 

Than the coarſe and country fairy, 

That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben Fonſen. 

What ſtores my dairies and my tolds contain ! 
A thouſand lambs that wander on the plain. Dryd. 

She in pens his flocks will fold, 
And then produce her dairy ſtore. Dryden. 
3. Paſturage; milk farm; ground where 
milch cattle are kept. 

Dairies, being well houſewived, are exceeding 
commodious. Bacon. 

Children, in dairy countries, do wax more tall than 
where they feed more upon bread and fleſh. Bacon. 

DaIRYMAIPD. 2. , [dairy and maid.] The 
woman ſervant whoſe buſineſs is to ma- 


nage the milk. 

The pooreſt of the ſex have ſtill an itch 

To know their fortunes, equal to the rich : 

The dairymaid enquires if ſhe ſhall take 

The truſty taylor, and the cook forſaxe. Dryden. 

Come up quickly, or we ſhall conclude that 

thou art in love with one of Sir Roger's dairymaids. 

i Addifen. 

Da'rsy. 1. .. | dægereage, day's eye. 
Chaucer.) A ſpring flower. 

It hath a perennial root : the ſtalks are naked, 
and never branch out: the cup of the flower is 
ſcaly and fimple, divided into many ſegments to 
the foot-ſtalk. The flowers are radiated ; and 
the heads, after the petals are fallen off, reſemble 
obtuſe cones, Miller. 

When daiſies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady ſmocks all over white, 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakeprare. 


As he paſſed, the woods put forth their bloſ- | 


ſ ms, the earth her primroſes and days-cyes, to 
behold him. e Horvel. 
Now hawthorns bloſſom, now the daiſies ſpring; 
Now leaves the trees, and flow'rs adorn the ground. 
Pope. 
This will find thee picking of daiſies, or mal. 
ing to a lock of hay. Addiſon. 
Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace; 
The daiſy, primroſe, violet. Thomſon. 
DaLE. ». /. [dalei, Gothick ; dal, Dutch 
and German.] A low place between 
hills; a vale; a valley. 

Long toſt with ſtorms, and beat with bitter winds, 
High over hills, and low adown the dale, ; 
She wand'red many a wood, and meatur'd many a 

vale, Fairy Queen. 
Before the downfall of the fairy ſtate, 
This dale, a pleafing region, not unbleſt, 
This dale poſſefs'd they, and had ſtill nt: ; 
| | ic hell. 


| | 
| He ſteals along the lonely dale. Thomſe Spring · 


* 


DAM 


| DA"LL1ANCE. 2. / [from dally.] 
1. Interchange of careſſes; acts of fond. 


neſs. | 

Look thou be true: do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein: the ſtrongeſt oaths are ftraw 
To th” fire i' th* blood. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing ſmiles, 
Wanted; nor youthful dalliance, as beſe:ms 
Fair couple link'd in happy nuptial league, 

Alone as they. Milton. 
FI head my people; 
Then think of dalliance when the danger 's o'er: 
My warlike ſpirits work now another way, 
And my ſoul 's tun'd to trumpets, Dryden. 
2. Conjugal converſation. 

The giant, ſelf-diſmayed with the ſound, 

Where he with his Dueſſa dalliance found, 
In haſte came ruthing forth from inner bow'r. 
| Fairy Queens 
That bower not myſtick, where the ſaplent king 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe. 
Milton, 
Thou claim'ſt me for thy fire, 
And my fair ſon here ſhow'ſt me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav'n. Milton. 
3. Delay; procraſtination. 

Both wind and tide ſtay for this gentleman; 
And 1, to blame, have held him here too long. 
— Good lord, you ule this dalliance to excuſe 
Your breach of promiſe. Shakeſpeare, 

Da"LL1er. 2. J. [from dally.] A trifler; 
a fondler. | 

The daily dalliers with pleaſant words, with 
ſmiling countenances, and with wagers purpoſed 
to be loſt before they were purpoſed to be made. 

| Aſchar. 
Da"LLoe. 2. /. [of unknown etymology.] 
A tuft, or clump : not in uſe. 

Of barley the fineſt and greeneſt ye find, 

Leave ſtanding in dallops till time ye do bind. 


Tuſſsr. 

To DALLY. v. a. [dollen, Dutch, to 
trifle. ] 

1. To trifle; to play the fool; to amuſe 


in trifles; to procraſtinate idly. 
Take up thy maſter : 
If thou ſhouldſt da/ly half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in aſſured loſs, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, 'tis now no time to dally, 
The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras. 
We have trifled too long already: it is mad- 
neſs to dally any longer, When our ſouls are at 
ſtake, Calamy's Sermons. 
One hundred thouſand pounds mutt be raiſed; 
for there is no dallying with hunger. FScovift. 
2. To exchange careſſes; to play the wan- 


ton; to fondle. 
He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation; 
Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 
But meditating with two deep divines. Shakeſpeares 
3. To ſport; to play; to frolick. 
She her airie buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun. 


Shakeſprares 
4. To delay. | 

They that would not be reformed by that cor- 
rection, wherein he dallied with them, ſhall feel a 
judgment worthy of God. Wiſdem, xii. 26. 

To DA LL v. v. a. To put off; to delay; 
to amuſe till a proper opportunity. 

He ſet down to perform ſervice, not by the 
hazard of one ſet battle, but by dallying off the 
time with often ſkirmiſhes. MKnoiles's Hiſtory. 

Dam. 2. , {from dame, which formerly 
ſignified mother. Had Nero never been 
an emperour, ſbulde never bis dame bave 


be ſiaine, Chaucer.] 


1. The 


one's ſelf with idle play; to loſe tune 
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mage. 
2. Loſs; miſchief ſuffered. 


. 


D A M 


1. The mother: uſed of beaſts, or other 


animals not human. 5 
The dam runs lowing up and down, 
I. ooking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling loſs. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Mother, ſays a ſick kite, let me have your 
prazers.—Alas, my child, ſays the dam, which of 
the gods ſhall I go to? L'Eſtrange. 
Birds bring but one morſel of meat at a time, 
and have not fewer, it may be, than ſeven or 
eight young in the neſt together, which, at the re- 
turn of their dams, do all at once, with equal greedi- 
neſs, hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 
2. A human mother, in contempt or de- 


teſtation. 
This brat is none of mine; 
It is the iflue of Polixena : 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Daw. 2. J. [ dam, Dutch. ] A mole or ban 


to confine water. 
As when the ſea breaks o'er its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 
- "Thoſe banks and dams, that like a ſkreen 
Did keep it out, now keep it in. Hudibras. 
Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
.Roars, when he finds his rapid courſe withitood 3 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 
. And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden, 
Let looſe the reins to all your wat'ry ſtore, 
Bear down the dams, and open every door. Dryden. 
The inſide of the dam muſt be very ſmooth 
and ſtreight; and if it is made very ſloping on 
each fide, it is the better. Mortinier's Huſbandry. 
To DAM. v. a. [demman, pone de mman, 
Sax, dammen, Dutch. |] | 
2. To confine, or ſhut up, water by moles 


or dams. 
I' have the current in this place damm'd up; 
And here the ſmug and filver Trent ſhall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. Shak, Hen. VI. 
Home I would go, | 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 
F:ild and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 
- Watchful as fowlers when their game will ſpring. 
Ot ay. 
Boggy lands are fed by ſprings, pent by a weight 
of carth, that dams in the water, and cauſes it to 
ſpread. Mortimer. 
Tis you muſt drive that trouble from your ſoul; 
As ſtreams, when damm d, forget their ancient 


current, 
And, wond'ring at their banks, in other channels 
flow. Smith. 


2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare of fire, and 
by Milton of light. 


The more thou damm ſt it up, the more it burns. 
SHFhabeſpcare. 
Moon ! if your influence be quite damm d up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 
With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light, 
Milton. 
DAMAGE. . /. | domage, French. ] 
1. Miſchief; hurt; detriment. 

Groſs errours and abſurdities many commit for 
want of a friend to tell them of them, to the great 
damage both of their fame and fortune. Bacen, 

Such as were ſent from thence did commonly 
go more hurt and damage to the Engliſh ſubjects 
than to the Iriſh enemies, by their continual cet 
and extortion. 8 Davies. 

He repulſed the enemy very much to their da- 

| Clarendon. 


H's heart exalts him in the harm 

Already done, to have diſpeopled heav'n, 
My damage fondly deem'd ! 

43 The value of miſchief done. 

They believed that they were not able, though 

bey ſbould be willing to fell all they have in 


DA MASK. 2. / [damaſquin, Fr. damaſ- 


Milton, 1 


DAM 


tained by the war, Clarendon, 


4. Reparation of damage ; retribution, 
The biſhop demanged reſtitution of the ſpoils 
taken by the Scots, or damages for the ſame. 
_ iP. -1 Bacon. 
Tell me whether, upon exhibiting the ſeveral 
particulars which J have related to you, I may 
not ſue her for damages in a court of juſtice ? 
Addiſon. 
5. [In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that 
a man taketh in his eſtate, In the com- 
mon law it particularly ſignifies a part 
of what the jurors be to enquire of; 
for, after verdict given of the principal 
cauſe, they are likewiſe aſked their con- 


| 


charges of ſuit, and damages, which 
contain the hindrance which the plain- 
tif or demandant hath ſuffered, by 
means of the wrong done him by the 
defendant or tenant. Corvell, 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a 
perſon into whoſe field a neighbour's oxen had 
broke, it is reported that he reverſed his own 
ſentence, when he heard that the oxen, which 
had done this miſchief, were his own. Wetts. 


miſchief ; to injure; to impair ; to 
hurt ; to harm, 

I confider time as an immenſe ocean, into 
which many noble authors are entirely ſwallowed 
up, many very much ſhattered and damaged, ſome 
quite disjointed and broken into pieces. Addiſen. 

To Da MAC P. v. . To take damage, or 
be damaged. . 

Da"maGEABLE. adj. [from damage. ] 

1. Suſceptible of hurt: as, damageable 
goods. | 

2. Miſchievous ; pernicious. 

Obſcene and immodeſt talk is offenſive to the 
purity of God, damageable and infectious to the 
innocence of our neighbours, and moſt perniciou: 
to ourſelves. - Government of the Tongue, 

Da"masSCENE. 2. ,. [damaſcenus, from 
Damaſcus.] A ſmall plum; a damſon, 
as it is now ſpoken. : 

In April follow the cherry tree in bloſſom, the 
damaſcene and plum trees in bloſſom, and the white 
thorn in leaf. Bacon. 

In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in 
pear plums and damaſcenes z and the choiceſt plums 
are black. Bacon. 


chino, Ital. from Damaſcus.] 
1. Linen or filk woven in a manner in- 
vented at Damaſcus, by which part, by 
a various direction of the threads, ex- 
hibits flowers or other forms. 
Not any weaver which his work doth boaſt 
In diaper, damaſb, or in lyne. Spenſer. 
Wipe your ſhoes, for want of a clout, with a 
damaſk napkin. Sevift's Rules to Servants. 
2, It is uſed for red colour in Fairfax, 
from the damaſk roſe. | | 
And for ſome deale perplexed was her ſpirit, 
Her damaſ late, now chang'd to pureſt white, 
Fairfax. 
To DA MASH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To form flowers upon ſtuffs. 
2. To variegate; to diverſify. 
| They ſat recline 
On the ſoft downy bank, damaſt d with flowers. 


Around him dance the roſy hours, 
And damaſking the ground with flow'rs, 


1 


| Treland, to pay the damages which had been ſuſ- 


Milton. | 


ſciences touching coſts, which are the 


To Da'MAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To | 


— II” 


| 


D AM 


3. To adorn ſteel-work wich 
practiſed, I ſuppoſe, firſi at Dann 
BEE TILES. See Pl uu. 92 
AMASK-ROSE. z. // Th 
cus; a red roſe. — * Dang 


Damaſfe-roſes have not been known in E 


above one hundred Years, and now are ſo 3 


. N mog, 

No g N. bloom is wanting from the * 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay ſpotted poke, 
Nor, ſhower'd from ev'ry buſh, the danoþ.r f 


Da"MASKENING. . /. [from dow: © 
Fr.] The art or 2 5 adoraing ws 
ſteel, by making inciſions, and fl 

them up with gold or filver wire. aſe] 
in enriching the blades of ſors: and 
locks of piſtols. 1 


a : 2 ; 
DAME. z. /. [dame, French; wes, 
Spaniſh.] | : 


1. A lady; the old title of honour to 59. 
men. | 

The word dame originally ſignified a mig,r 
of a family, who was a lady; and it i; uſed Fn 
in the Engliſh law to Ggnify a lady: but in cn. 
mon uſe, now- a- days, it repreſents a farmer ni 
or a miſtreſs of a family of the lower rank in ths 
country. Mattis Lagos. 
Bleſs you, fair. dame ! I am not to you known 

Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. 
Shateſpears 

Not all theſe lords do vex me half ſo much 

As that proud dame, the lord protector wie, 
a Shakeſpeare, 
Shut your mouth, dame! Shateſp, King Lew, 
Sov'reign of creatures, univerſal dame! Mir, 


2, It is ſtill uſed in poetry for women of 


rank. 
His father Faunus ; a Laurentian dar 
His mother, fair Marica was her name, Dod, 
Who would not repeat that blif-, 
And frequent fight of ſuch a dam: 
Buy with the hazard of his fame? 
3- Miſtreſs of a low family, 
They killed the poor cock; for, fay they, if it 
were not for his waking our dame, ſhe would nt 
wake us. ON _ Ulfraxys 
4. Woman in general, | 
We've willing damcs enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour ſo many « 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, Sate. 
Dames-viorer. 2. J. A plant, called 
alſo queen's gillyflower. Mile, 
To DAMN. vv. a. ¶ damn, Latin.] | 
1. To doom to eternal torments in a f- 


ture ſtate. 

It is moſt neceſſary, that the church, by dbe- 
trine and decree, do damn and fend to hell tor excr 
thoſe facts and opinions. 4 5 
2. To procure or cauſe to be eternally 


condemned. 3 
That which he continues ignorant 0, having 
done the utmoſt lying in his power that he mig" 


not be ignorant of it, ſhall not dame him. 
a South's Sermeni. 


Maler. 


3. To condemn. : 
J His own impartial thought | ; 
Will damn, and conſcience will record the fault. 


5d fs 


4. To hoot or hiſs any publick perform- 


ance ; to explode. 
They damn themſelves, nor W 


ſcend : 
To clap with ſuch who fools and knaves commend. 


in my muſe de- 


Dada. 


For the great dons of wit, 
Phœbus gives them full privilege alone 3 
To damn all others, and cry up _— 2 
You are fo good a critick, that it 1s © gre 


Wich ambient ſweets perfume the morgs Fenton: 


f t 
happineſs of the modern poets that you * 
3 | : 


DAM 
4, next, that you fe not lb 
* Jann them, like the reſt, 
Pope. 


bear their works 3 
arrant a critick as 
without hearing · 
Daux ABLE. adj, [from 22 4 
1. Deſerving damnation; Jullly doome 
"to never-ending puniſhment. 
I: gives him occaſion of labouring with greater 
A e elſewhere, to entangle unwary minds 
and the ſnares of his damnable opinion. Hooker. 
's a creature unprepar'd, —_ for death; 
tranſport him in the mind he is 
N Sbaleſf. Meaſure fer Meaſure. 
As he does not reckon every ſchiſm of a damn- 
lie nature, fo he is far from cloſing with the new 
a inion of thoſe who make it no crimes Swift. 
2 It is ſometimes indecently uſed in a 
low and ludicrous ſenſe ; odious; perni- 
ious. : 
2 chou damauble fellow ! did not IT pluck thee 


ſe tor thy ſpeeches ? 
1 Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Deux ABL x. adv. [from damnable.] 

i. In ſuch a manner as to incur eternal 
puniſhment 3 ſo as to be excluded from 
25 iy propoſe the queſtion, whether thoſe 
who hold the fundamentals of faith may deny 
Chriſt darrrably, in reſpect of thoſe conſequences 
that ariſe from them? _ South's Sermons. 


2. It is indecently uſed in a ludicrous 
ſenſe ; odiouſly ; hatefully. 

The more tweets they beitowed upon them, the 

more demrably their conſerges ſtunk. Dennis. 


Dauxa“TIOR. 2. /. [from damn. ] Exclu- 
{on from divine mercy; condemnation 


to eternal puniſhment, 
He that hath been affrighted with the fears of 


hell, or remembers how often he hath been ſpared f 


from an horrible damnation, will not be ready to 
frangle his brother for a trifle, | 
Ta, lor's Weorthy Communicant. 
Now mince the ſin, | 
And mollify damnation with a phraſe : 
diy you conſented not to Sancho's death, 
Bu: barely not forbade it. 5 Dryden. 
Da'vxaTORY. adj. [from damnatorius.] 
Containing a ſentence of condemnation. 
Dux. part. adj. from damn.] Hate- 
ful ; deteſtable ; abhorred ; abominable. 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn d 
In evils to top Macbeth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
But, oh! what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
Who doats, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves. 
| Shakeſpeare 
| | Dare not 
To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of my prince ; 
With falſehoods of moſt baſe and damn d contriv- 
ance, a Rowe. 
Daux trie. adj, [from damnify.] Procur- 
ng loſs; miſchievous. | 
T6 5 v. a. [ from damnifico, La- 
din. f ö 
Jo endamage; to injure; to cauſe loſs 
(0 any. 
He, cho has ſuffered the damage, has a right 
t cemand in his own name, and he alone can 
remit, fatisfaRtion: the damnißed perſon has the 
yg ot appropriating the goods or ſervice of the 
der, by right of ſelf- pre ſervation. Locke. 
. 10 hurt; to impair, 
. When nuw he ſaw himſelf fo freſhly rear, 
15 11 late fight had nought him damnificd, 
lie was diſmay'd, and gan his fate to fear. 
"re Fairy Queen. 
bienenannss. n. /. [from damning. 
vt to procure damnation, 


DAM © 


DAP * 
55 


DAN 


He may Bw never to return to thoſe fins which PAN PRESS: 1. J [from damp.] Molflure; 


he hath had ſuch experience of, for the emptineſs 


and damningneſs of them, and ſo think himſelf a | 


complete penitent. Hammond. 

Dau, adj. [dampe, Dutch. )] 

1. Moiſt; inclining to wet; not com- 
pletely dry; foggy. 

She ſaid no more: the trembling Trejans hear, 

Oi erſpread with a damp ſweat and holy fear, Dryd. 
2. Dejected; ſunk ; depreſſed, 

All theſe and-more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcaft and damp : yet ſuch wherein appear'd 
Obſcure ſome glimpſe of joy. Milton. 

DAM. . /: | 
1. Fog; moiſt air; moiſture, 

Night; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholeſom, and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. 

Milton. 
A rift there was, which from the mountain's 
height 
Convey'd a glimmering and malignant I'ght ; 
A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 
A twilight of an intercepted day. Drydes. 


2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the 


earth. 

The heat of the ſun, in the hotter ſeaſons, pene- 
trating the exterior parts of the earth, excites thoſe 
mineral exhalations in ſubterraneous caverns, which 
are called damps : theſe ſeldom happen but in the 
ſummer- time; when, the hotter the weather is, the 
more frequent are the damps. Weudward. 

3. Dejection; depreſſion of ſpirit ; cloud 
of the mind. | 

Adam, by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Recov'ring, and his ſcatter'd ſpirits return'd, 

To Michael thus his humble words addreſs'd. 
5 Milton. 

His name ſtruck every where fo great a damp, 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Rec. 

iy os while thus I Rand bleſt in thy pre- 

enceg: 
A ſecret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts, 
| Auqdiſen. 

An eternal ſtate he knows and confeſies that 
he has made no proviſion for, that he is undone 
for ever: a proſpect enough to caſt a damp over 

his ſprightlieſt hours. Rogers. 

This commendable reſentment againſt me, ſtrikes 
a damp upon that ſpirit in all ranks and corpora- 
tions of men. | Sift. 

To DAM. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To wet; to moiſten; to make humid. 

2. To depreſs; to deject; to chill; to 
dull. | 

The very loſs of one pleaſure is enough to damp 
the reliſh of another, L' Eftrange. 

Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, 
and, like the hand-writing on the wall, damps ail 

his jollity. Atterbury. 
It would be enough to damp their warmth in 
ſuch purſuits, if they could once reflect, that in 

. fuch courſe they will be ſure to run upon the very 
rock they mean to avoid. Stwift, 
3. To weaken; to abate; to hebetate ; to 


diſcourage. 
A ſoft body dampeib the ſound much more than 
a hard. Bacon. 


4. To hebetate; to abate motion; to diſ- 


courage; to dull. | 

Uſury dulls and danips all induſtries, improve- 
ments, and new i:ventions, wherein money would 
be ſtirring, if it were not for this ſlug. Bacon. 
Unleſs an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 

Depreſs'd. | 
Da"mrisaness. 2. . [from damp.] Ten- 
dency to wetneſs; foggineſs; moiſtur2. 
It hath been uſed by ſome with great ſucceſs 
to make their walls thick; and to put a tay of 
chalk between the bricks, to take away all dawp- 


led. 


Altea. N 


| 


| 


| 


foggineſs. 

Nor need they fear the dampneſi of the ſky - 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly 4 
"Twas only water thrown on fails too dry. Dryd: 

By ſtacks they often have very great loſs, by the 


| _ dampreſs of the ground, which rots and ſpoils it. 


| 5 Mortimer. 
Da"myy. adj. [from damp.} Dejected; 
gloomy ; ſorrowful. My 
The lords did diſpel dampy thoughts, which the 
remembrance of his uncle might raiſe, by applying 
him with exerciſes and diſportss — Hayward. 
Daus EE. 2. ,. [damoiſelle, French. f 1 8 
1. A young gentlewoman; a young wo- 
man of diſtinction: now only uſed in 
verſe. | 
Kneeling, I my ſervant's ſmiles implore, 
And one mad damſel dares di pute my pow'r. Prior. 
2. An attendant of the better rank. 
With her train of dam;ſcls ſhe was gone 
In ſnady walks, the ſcorching heat to ſuun. Dryd. 
3. A weach ; a country laſs, 
The clowns are whoremaſters, and the damſels 
with child. Gay. 
Da"mson. 2. /; [corruptly from dama/*- 
cene.] A ſmall black plum. See Da- 
MASCENE, 
My wife defir'd ſome danſcns, 
And made me climb with danger of my life. Shak. 
Dan. 2. / from umi, as now don in 
Spaniſh; and donna, Italian, from do- 
mina.] The old term of honour for 
men, as we now ſay Maſter. 
not that it was ever uſed in proſe, and 
imagine it to have been rather of ludi- 
crous import. ö | 
Dan Chaucer well of Engliſh undefiled. Douglaſi. 
om gd, whining, putblind, wayward 
bo 
This Rr Tunio's giant dwarf, dan Cupid, Shake 
Dick, if this ſtory pleaſeth thee, 
Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. 


To DANCE. v. ». [ lanſer, Fr. dangar, 
Span. as ſome think from ?anza, Aras 
bick, a dance; as Junius, who loves to 
derive from Greek, thinks, from Jo- 
vncig.] To move in meaſure ; to move 
with ſteps correſpondent to the ſound of 


inſtruments. 
What ſay you to young Mr. Fenton? He capersg- 
he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes verſes. - 
: Sbakeſpeares 
To Dance Attendance, v. n. To wal 
with ſuppleneſs and obſequiouſnels. * 
Men are ſooner weary to dance attendance at the 
gates of toreign lords, than to tarry the good leis 
ture of their own magiſtratess Raleigb's Ey 
It upbraids you, 
To let your father's friend, for three long months; 
Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. 
Drydews 
To Dax cE. . a. To make to dance; ta 


put into a lively motion. | 
Thy grandfire lov'd thee well; 
Many a time he darc'd thee on his knee. SHA 
That I fee thee here, 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt' hearty 
Than when I firit my wedded miſtreis ſaw 
Beftride my threſhold, Shakeſpeare's Cario/anus, 

In peftilences, tae malignity of the infecting 

vapour danceth the principal ſpirits. Bacon, 


Daxcs. 2. /. [from the verb.] A motion 


of one or many in concert, regulated by 


muſick. : 
Our dance of cum, round about the oak of 


Bacon. Herne the hunter. Shakeprarc's M. V. of Mindſar. 
| | 8 The 
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D AN 


The honourableſt part of talk is to give the oc- 
caſion, and again to moderate and paſs to ſome- 
what elſe; for then a man leads the dance. 

Bacon, 

But you perhaps expect a modiſh feaſt, 

With am'rous ſongs and wanton dances grac'd. 
| : Dryden. 
Da'xcer. 2. /. [from dance.] One that 


practiſes the art of dancing. 
He at Philippi kept 
His ſword e'en like a dancer, while I ftrook 
The lean and wrinkled Caſſius. Shakeſpeare. 
Muſicians and dancers] take ſome truce 
With theſe your pleafing labours; for great uſe 
As much wearineſs as perfection brings. Dorne. 
The earl was ſo far ſrom being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful goer. Motten. 
It is a uſual practice for our funambulours, or 
dancers on the rope, to attempt ſomewhat like to 
flying. Wilkins. 
He, perfect dancer ! climbs the rope, 
And balances your fear and hope. Prior. 


Nature, I thought, perform'd too mean a part, 


Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 

And, vex'd, 1 found that the muſician's hand 

Had o'er the dancer's mind too great command. 
Prior. 


Da N N AST PR. 2. / [dance and ma/- 


ter.] One who teaches the art of danc- 


ing. 
I We apes were taught their apes tricks by a danc- 
angmaſter. L'Eſtrange. 


The legs of a dancingmaſter, and the fingers of 
a muſician, fall, as it were, naturally, without 
thought or pains, into regular and admirable mo- 
tions. Locke on Underſtandin g. 
Da"ncincscnoor. 2. . dancing and 
ſcbool.] The ſchool where the art of 
dancing is taught. | 
They bid vs to the Engliſh dancingſchools, 
And teach lavoltas high, and ſwift courantos ; 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. Shakeſpeare. 
A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancing- 
ſebool for the inſtitution of apes of quality. 
L'Eſtrange. 


DavpETLTOx. 3. J [dent de lion, French. ] 


The name of a plant. | 
It agrees in all reſpects with the hawkweed, but 
only in its having a fingle naked talk, with one 
flower upon the top. Miller. 
For cowſlips ſweet, let dandelions ſpread ; 
For Blouzelinda, blithſome maid, is dead! 
| Gay's Paſtorals. 
Da"npiPraAT. 2. , [dandin, French.] A 
I:ttle fellow; an urchin: a word uſed 
ſometimes in fondneſs, ſometimes in 
_ contempt. 
To DANDLE. v. a. [dandelen, Dutch.] 
1. To ſhake a child on the knee, or in 


the hands, to pleaſe and quiet him. 
Then fhall ye ſuck, and ſhall be born upon her 
fid"t, and be dandled upon her knees. Tjaiah. 
Thy be brethren, which, like fairy ſprights, 
Oft ſkip into our chamber thoſe ſweet nights, 
And, kiſs'd and dandled on thy father's knee, 
Were br:b'd next day to tell what they did ſee. 
| | Dennc. 
Courts are but ſuperficial ſchools 
To dandle fools. 
Sporting tne lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 
Motion occaſions ſleep, as we find by the com- 
mon uſe of rocking froward children in cradles, or 
dandling them in their nurſes arms, Temple. 
2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 
Their child hall be advanc'd, 
And be received for the emperor's heir; 
And let the emperor dandle him for his own. Shak. 
They have put me in a filk gown, and a gaud, 
fool's cap; I am aſhamed to be dandled thus, and 
cannot look in the glaſs without bluihing, to ſec 
myſelf turned into ſuch a little pretty maſter. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


Bacon, 


| 


DAN 
3. To delay; to procraſtinate; to protract 
by trifles: not in uſe. 

Captains do ſo dandle their doings, and dally 
in the ſervice, as if they would not have the enemy 
ſubdued. Spenſer. 

Da"nDLER. 2. J. [from dandle.] He that 
dandles or fondles children. 
Dx DRU. 1. . [often written dendr:f, 
from tan, the itch, and dnop, ſordid, 
filthy.] Scabs in the head; ſcurf at the 
roots of the hair. ä 
DAN EWOR T. z. /. A ſpecies of elder; 
called alſo dwarf-elder, or wallwort. 
DANGER. x. . [ danger, Fr. of uncertain 
derivation. Skinner derives it from dam- 
num, Menage from angaria, Minſhew 
from de., death, to which Junius 
ſeems inclined, ] Riſque ; hazard; 
peril. 

They that ſail on the ſea, tell of the danger. 

Ecclus. xliii. 24. 

Our craft is in danger to be ſet at nought. 

| Akts, x. 27. 

He hath writ this to feel my affection to your 

honour, and to no other pretence of danger. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

More danger now from man alone we find, 

Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. 
Waller. 

To Da"NGER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

put in hazard; to endanger, 
Pompey's ſon ſtands up 

For the main ſoldier ; whoſe quality going on, 
The ſides o' th' world may danger. Shakeſpeare. 
Da"NGERLESs. adj. [from danger.] With- 
out hazard; without riſque ; exempt 


from danger, 

He ſhewed no leſs magnanimity in dangerleſs 
deſpiſing, than others in dangerous affecting, the 
multiplying of kingdoms. Sidncy. 

Da"nGEROUS. adj. [ from danger.] Ha- 
zardous ; perilous ; full of danger. 

A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. 

Ecclus. ix. 

All men counſel me to take away thy life, like- 
ly to bring forth nothing but dangerous and wicked 
effects. | Sidney. 

Already we have conquer'd half the war, 

And the leſs dangerous part is left behind. Dryden. 
Da'ncEROVSLY. adv. | from dangerous.] 
Hazardouſly ; perilouſly ; with danger, 

But for your ſon, believe it, oh believe it, 

Moſt dang rouſiy you have with him prevail'd, 
If not moſt mortal to him. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
A ſort of naughty perſons 
Have practis'd dangerouſly againft your ſtate, 
Dealing with witches and with conjurors. | 
Shakeſpeare. 

It is juſt with God to permit thoſe, which 
think they ſtand ſo ſurely, to fall moſt danger- 
ouſly. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Plutarch ſays, Teleſilla, a noble lady, being 

_ dangerouſly ſick, was adviſed to apply her mind to 
poetry. Peacham. 
If it were ſo, which but to think were pride, 
My conſtant love would dangerouſly be tried. Dryd. 
DA'NGEROUSNESS. 7. /. vo; dangerous. 
Danger; hazard; peril. 

I ſhall not need to mind you of judging of the 
dangerouſneſs of diſeaſes, by the nobleneſs of the 
part affected. f Boyle 


To DANGLE. v. n. [from hang, accord- 
ing to Skinner ; as, hang, hangle, dangle.] 
To hang looſe and quivering. 

Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks. Shak 
He'd rather on a gibbet dangle, 

Than miſc nis dear delight to wrangle. Hudibras. 
Codrus had but one bed; ſo ſhort, to boot, 
That his ſhort wife's ſhort legs hung dangling out. 

| Drzaen. 


| 


DAp 
With dangling hands he ſtro | 
And with a a Jrvg Air — 


But have you not with thought Writ 
The ſword hang dangling o'er the rrp P 
2, To hang upon any one; to be an * 

ble, uſeleſs, harmleſs follower. 


The preſbyterians, and other fanati 


dangle after them, are well incli icks Gat 
the preſent eſtabliſhment. ris we 


, 4, 
Da'NnGLER. 7. . [from dangle.) Ana 
that hangs about women only! 
time FI 
A dangler is of neither ex, Rel 
DANE. adj. [from tuncken, Germ. tis 
ner.] Damp; humid; moiſt; wet. 
He her the maiden ſleeping found 
On the dank and dirty ground. Sbalpuar 
: Yet of: they quit 
The dank, and riſing on Rift pinions tour 
The mid aereal ſky. 
Through each thicket, dank or dry, 
Like a black miſt, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight ſearch. 7 
Now that the fields are dar}, and ways zemire 
Where ſhall we ſometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waſte a ſullen day ? Mita 
By the ruſhy-fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the oſier dan, 
My fliding chariot ſtays, 
| Me, in my vow'd 
Picture, the ſacred wall declares t' have bung 
My dank and drooping weeds 
To the ſtern god of ſea. Min, 
To waſh the ſkins of beaſts and fowls bereit, 
would keep them from growing dank in moik 
weather. Grew, 
DANK ISH. adj. Somewhat dank, 
They bound me, bore me thence, 
And in a dark and dankiſh vault at home 
There left me. | Sbale ben, 
To DAP. v. n. [corrupted from 4%. ] To 
let fall gently into the water: a word, 
I believe, only uſed by anglers, 
I have taught him how to catch a cub, ty 
dapping with a graſshopper. Ii ate. 
Dar ATT ICAL. adj. [from dapaticus, Us.) 
Sumptuous in cheer. Bal. 
DAPPER. adj. ¶ dapper, Dutch.] Linie 
and active; lively without bulk, It 13 
_ uſually ſpoken in contempt. 
And on the tawny ſands and ſhelves 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. M1. 
A pert dapper ſpark of a maypy? tagged de 
birds would never be governed till bim!e!! a 
ſit at the helm. L Eher. 
Da"ePERLING. . /. [from date.] * 
dwarf; a dandiprat. Aupuar's 
DA'PPLE. adj. [from apple; as pm 
Marked with various colours; vai 
gated ; ſtreaked ; imbricated: it is uſed 
chiefly of animals. „ 
My country neighbours do not find it impoſhve 
to think of a lame horſe, till they a ul "= 
all beings that are, and then pitch on d. 5 f 
To DA IE. vv. a. [from the 4 
To ftreak ; to vary; to diverkty w. 
colours. 


But under him a grey ſteed did he wow. 
Whoſe ſides with dappled circles were —_ 7 


7% 
The gentle day _— 
Dapples the drowly eaſt with ipots 225 * 


Horſes that are dapp/ed turn * te; 3 
ſquirrels turn griſly. 3 
The lark begins his flight, 
From his watch-tower in the ſkies, 1 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. 


9 ; ſe 
The dappled pink, and bluſhing role, Pri. 
Deck my charming Chloe s baile Tu 


The gods 
Gave the 6! pe. 
12. A fiſh found in the Severn. 
= | Bailey, Dart is the ſame with 

ART. 
act. : 

7 DARE. v, u. pret. J durſt; the pre- 
3 1 dared belongs to the active dare; 

irt. 1 have dared. [Deannan, Saxon; 
e Dutch.] To have courage for 
an purpoſe; not to be afraid; to ad- 
venture; to be adventurous. 

Dart thou be as good as thy word now? 
War, Hal thou knoweſt, as pony” _ _ a man, 
- A thou art a prince, I fear thee. 
The re : Shakeſpeare. 

gare do all that may become à man; 
es do more, Is none. Shakeſpeare. 

Ther are both hanged; and ſo would this be, 
1 w af ſeal any thing adventurouſly, Shak, 
4 Neither of them was of that temper as to dare 
:rous fact. Hay re cod. 
bore it with undaunted ſoul, 


e and dappled Flanders * 


any dang 


N:i.borate and well-weighed courage knows both 


do be ca 


Did hear 2 challenge urg'd more modeſtly, 

Ualel 1 brother mould a brother dare 

To contle excrciſ- and proof of arms. Shakeſpe 

£ Here the ſtands : | 

Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch; 

| die hee but to breathe upon my love. Shakeſp. 
He had many days come half ſeas over; and 

ſemetimes paſſing further, came and lay at the 

122th of the harbour, daring them to fight. Xnolles. 
Maiters of the arts of policy thought that they 

might enen defy and dare Providence to the face. 


All cold, but in her breaſt, I will deſpiſe; 
And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes. 
INS Roſcommon. 
Time! I dare thee to diſcover 
Such a youth, and ſuch a lover. 
Pretumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
mmortal power, and brave the thunderer, Granv. 
J. Dart Larks. To catch them by means 
of a looking-glaſs, or by keeping a bird 
of prey hovering aloft, which keeps them 
in amaze till caught; to amaze. 
Shrimps are dipped up in ſhallow water with 
little round nets, not much unlike that which is 


uſed for daring lars. Carew. 
As larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobby's flight. 
Dryden. 


Dang. . J [from the verb.] Defiance; 
challenge. 
Sextus Pompeius 
Huh given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea. Shakeſpeare. 
Dare, n. J. A ſmall fiſh, the ſame with 
&ace, Leuciſcus. 
D:truL, adj. [dare and full.] Full of 
defance : not in uſe. | 
We 3 have met them darefu!, beard to 
eards 
And beat them backward home. Shakeſpeare. 
Dux G. adj. [from dare.) Bold; ad- 
venturous ; fearleſs; courageous ; intre- 
pid; brave; ſtout. } 


nt ſo daring as this; for human paſſions may be 
more naturally aſcribed to a bee than to an inani- 
Dae plant, _ Addiſon. 
Tue long too darivg, and the theme too great, 

| Pricr. 


1 eurſe Pamela with her pray'ro, 


Dryden. | 


The laſt Georgick has many metaphors, but | 


0 


| 


South. . 


- 


DAR 


Crieve not, O daring prince, that noble heart. 


Pope. 
Dax IN OL. adv. [from daring.] Boldly; 
courageouſly ; fearleſsly; impudently ; 
outrageoully, i 
Some of the great principles of religion are every 

day openly and daringly attacked from the preſs. 


Atterbury. 
Vour brother, fir'd with his ſucceſs, 
Too daringly upon the foe did preſs. Halifax. 


Da"rx1nGNEsSs. 2. J. [from daring.] Bold- 
„ 
DARK. adj. [deonc, Saxon. ] 
1. Not light; wanting light. 
Fleance, his ſon, who keeps him company, 
Muſt embrace the fate of that dark hour. Shak. 
While we converſe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. 
2. Not of a ſhowy or vivid colour. 
It the plague be ſomewhat dark, and the plague 
ſpread not in the ſkin, the prieſt ſhall pronounce 
him clean. | Levilicus. 
In Muſcovy the generality of the people are 
more inclined to have dark coloured hair than 
flaxen. | Boyle. 
3. Blind; without the enjoy ment of light. 
Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 
Conduct my weary ſteps. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
4. Opake ; not tranſparent : as, lead is a 
dark body. | 
5. Obſcure ; not perſpicuous. 
What may ſeem dark at the firſt, will after- 
wards be found more plain. Hocker. 
Mean time we ſhall expreſs our darker purpoſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
6. Not enlightened by knowledge; 1gno- 


rant. 
The age, wherein he liv'd, was dark; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to ſee. 
Denham. 


Waller. 


7. Gloomy ; not cheerful. 
All men of dark tempers, according to their 
degree of melancholy or enthuſiaſm, may find 
convents fitted to their humours. Addiſon on Italy. 


Dax. 2. / 6 
1. Darkneſs ; obſcurity ; want of light. 
Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n pecp through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, hold, hold ! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me ! from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton. 
Whereas ſeeing requires light, and a free me- 
dium, and a right line to the objects, we can hear 
in the dark immured, and by curve lines. Holder, 
2. Obſcurity ; condition of one unknown. 
All he ſays of himſelf is, that he is an obicure 
perſon ; one, I ſuppoſe he means, that is in the 
dark. : 
3. Want of knowledge. 
Till we ourſelves perceive by our own under- 
ſtandings, we are as much in the dark, and as void 
of knowledge, as before. Locke. 
To Dark. v. à. [from the noun.] To 
darken ; to obſcure: obſolete. 
Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth 
dark 
Her goodly light, with ſmiles ſhe drives 1 : 
penſjer. 
To DA*RKEN. v. a. [from dark.] 
1. To make dark ; to deprive of light. 
Black with ſurrounding foreits then it ſtood, 
That hung above, and darken'd all the flood. 
Addiſon. 
Whether the dartcn'd room to muſe invite, 
Or whiten'd wall provoke the {kew'r to write. 
Pope. 
2. To cloud; to perplex. 
Such was his wiſdom, that his confidence did 


| 


Alterbury. 


DAR 
ſeldom darken his foreſight, eſpecially in ahings 
near hand. | Bagon. 

3. To foul; to ſully. 
The luſts and paſſions of men do ſully and 
darken their minds, even by a natural influence. 
. Tillotſon 


9 


To Da RK EN. v. 2. To grow dark. 
DaxEKLINO. [a participle, as it ſeems, 
from darkle, which yet I have never 
found; or perhaps a kind of diminutive 
from dark, as young, youngling.] Being 
in the dark ; being without light: a 
word merely poetical. 
O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not ſo, 


S hakeſp ares 
Darkling ſtands * 


The varying ſhore o' th* world. Shakeſpeares 
The wakeful bird _ 
Sings darkling, and, in ſhadieſt covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note, 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's 
pow'r, . . 
With words and wicked herhs, from human kind 
| Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhapes confin'd. Dryd. 
DARK LX. adv. [from dark.) In a ſitua- 
tion void of light; obſcurely ; blindly ; 
gloomily; uncertainly. 
For well you know, and can record alone, 
What fame to future times conveys but darkly 
down. h Dryden. 
Dax kx ESS. 2. /. [from dark.] | 


1. Abſence of light. 5 
Darkneſs was upon the face of the deep. Geneſis. 

I go whence I ſhall not return, even to the land 

of darkneſs and the ſhadow of death. 


cultneſs to the underſtanding. 


4. Infernal gloom ; wickedneſs: 
The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truths ; ! 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 
In deepeſt conſequence. Sbaleſpeare. 


5. State of being intellectually clouded ; 


ignorance ; uncertainty, 

All the light truth has, or can have, is from 
the clearneſs and validity of thoſe proofs upon 
which it is received; to talk of any other light 
in the underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the 
dark, or in the power of the prince of darkneſs. 
Locle. 
6. The empire of Satan, or the Devil. 

Who hath delivered us from the power of dar- 
neſs, and tranſlated us into the kingdom of his 
dear Son. Coloſſians. 


Da'RKSOME. adj. from dark.] Gloomy ; 
obſcure ; not well enlightened ; not lu- 


minous. 
He brought him thro' a darifome narrow paſs 
To a broad gate. Spenſer 
And her fair eyes, like ſtars that dimmed were 
With darifome cloud, now ſhew their goodly beams. 
Spenſer. 
You muſt not look to have an image in any 
thing lightſome; for even a face in iron, red-hot, 
will not be ſeen, the light confounding the ſmall 
differences of lightſome and darkſome, which ſhew 
the figure. Bacon. 
A darkſome cloud of locuſts, ſwarming down, 
Muſt eat, ang on the ground leave nothing green. 
| Milton. 
He, here with us to be, 
Forſook the courts of everlaſting day, 
And choſe with us a dariume houſe of mortal clay. 
; Miltons 
Miſtaken bleſſing, which old age they call, 
Tis a long, naſty, dare me hoſpital. Dryden. 
The darlſome pines, that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pepe. 


DARLING, adj. [beopling, Sax. diminu- 
tive of 4ear.] Favourite; dear; be- 
= 3 Q 2 loved 3 


Milton. : 


obs 
2. Opakeneſs ; want of — 8 
3. Obſcurity ; want of perſpicuity ; difſi- 
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DAS 


ed; regarded with 
and tenderneſs. 
_ ?Tis not for a generous prince to countenance 
- Bppreflion and injuſtice, even in his moſt darling 
ta ourites. L*Eftrange. 
Have a care leſt ſome beloved notion, or ſome 
ariing ſcience, too far prevail over your mind. 
2 . Watts, 
Da'riinG. x. / A favourite; one much 
beloved. | 
Young Ferdinand they ſuppoſe is drown'd, 
And his and my lov'd darling. Shakeſpeare. 
In Thames, the ocean's darling, England's pride, 
"The pleaſing emblem of his reign does glide. 
| Halifax. 
She became the darling of the princeſs. Addiſon. 
To Darn. v. a. [of uncertain original.) 
To mend holes by imitating the texture 
of the ſtuff. 
Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn? Cay. 
He ſpent every day ten hours in his cloſet, in 
@arn' g his ſtocking;, which he performed to ad- 
miration. Szwiſt. 
DaRNEL. . . [lolium,] A weed growing 
in the fields. | 
He was met ev'n now 
Crown's with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
Darrel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſpeare. 
Want ye corn for bread ? 
*T was full of darnel; do you like the taſte ? Shak. 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 
But oats and darnel choak the rifing corn. Dry. 
To Da'tRain, . 3. [This word is by 


great kindneſs 


Junius referred to dare : it ſeems to me 


more probably deducible from arranger 
la battaille.] | 


». To prepare for battle; to range troops 
for battle. 

The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide 
ealling themſelves Pompeians, the other Cæſa- 
rians; and then darraining a kind of battle, but 
without arms, the Cæſarians got the over hand. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwoall. 

Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of Y ork : 
| Darrain your battle; for they are at hand. Shak. 
2. To apply to the fight : of ſingle com- 

batants. 

Therewith they *gan to hurlen greedily, - 
Redoubted battle ready to arrange. Sbpenſer. 
DART. 2. % [4ard, French.] | ] 
2. A miffile weapon thrown by the hand; 

a ſmall lance. | 

Here one is wounded or ſain with a piece of 
A rock or flint; there another with a dart, arrow, 
or lance. h | Peacham. 

O'erwhelm'd with darts, which from afar they 


fling, 


The weapons round his hollow temples ring. 
Dr;demn. 
2. [In poetry.] Any miffile weapon. 
To Darr. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw offenſively. | 
He whets his tuſks, and turns, and dares the war; 
TH invaders dart their jav'lins from afar. Dryd. | 
2. To threw; to emit : as, the ſun darts 
his beams on the earth. | 
Pan came, and aſk'd what magick caus'd my 
ſmart ; | 
Or what ill eyes ma!'gnant glances dart. 
Go Dart. v. 2. 
1. Tofly as a dart. 
2. To let fly with hoſtile intention. 
Now, darting Parthia, art thou firuck. Shak. 
To DASH. v. a. [The etymology of this 
ry in any of its ſenſes, is very doubt- 
ul. ; 
1. To throw or ſtrike any thing ſuddenly 


P pc. 


— 
— 


. 


If yda dabb a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom 
of the water, it maketh a ſound. Bacon. 
A man that cuts himſelt, and tears his own 


fleſh, and daſhes bis head againſt the ſtones, does 
not act ſo uiireaſonably as the wicked man. Tillot), 


2. To break by colliſion. | 
They that ſtand high have many blaſts to ſhake 
them; 
And, if they fall, they daſb themſelves to pieces. 
Shakeſpeare. 
David's throne ſhall then be like a tree, 
Spreading and overſhad'wing all the earth; 
Or as a fione, that ſhall to pieces daſh 
All monarchics beſides throughuut the world. 
Milton. 


A 


3. To throw water in flaſhes. 
Daſping water on them may prove the beſt ro- 
medy. 
Middling his head, and prone to earth his view, 
With ears aud cheſt that daſo the morning dew. 
| Tickel, 
4. To beſpatter ; to beſprinkle. 
This tempeſt, 
Daſting the garment of this peace, aboded 
The tudden breach ont. Sbakeſp. Henry VIII. 
5. To agitate any liquid, ſo as to make 
the ſurtace fly off. 
At once the bruſhing oars and brazen prow. 
Daſh up the ſandy waves, and ope the depths below. 
Dryden. 
6. To mingle ; to adulterate ; to change 


by ſome worſe admixture. 
Whacum, bred to daſh and draw, 
Not wine, but more unwholeſome law. Hudibras. 
I take care to deſb the character with ſuch parti- 
cular circumſtances, as may prevent ill-natured ap- 
plications. Addiſon. 
Several revealed truths are daſhed and adulterated 
with a mixture of fables and human inventions. 
; Spe&ator, No 580. 
7. To form or ſketch in haſte, careleſsly. 
Never was daſb'd out, at one lucky hit, 
A fool ſo juſt a copy of a wit. Pope. 


8. To obliterate ; to blot ; to croſs out. 
To diiſb over this with a line, will deface the 
whole copy extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, 
may diſpleaſe you. Pepe. 
9. To confound ; to make aſhamed ſud- 
denly ; to ſurpriſe with ſhame or fear ; 


| to deprels; to ſuppreſs, | 
His tongue 
Dropp'd manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon, to perplex and aafh 
Matureſt councils. . Tilton, 
Yearly enjoin'd, ſome ſay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number'd days, 
To daſb their pride and joy for man ſeduc'd. 
Milton. 
An unknown hand fil! check'd my forward joy, 
Daſp d me with bluſhes. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
To daſb this cavil, read but the practice of Chrif- 
tian emperors. Smuth, 
After they had ſufficiently blaſted him in his 
perſonal capacity, they found it an eaſy work to 
daſp and overthrow him in his political. South. 
Nothing daſbed the confidence of the mule like 
the braying of the aſs, while he was dilating upon 
his genealogy. L'Eftrange. 
The nymph, when nothing could Narc.flus move, 
Still daſb d with bluſhes for her lighted love. 
| : Addiſen. 
Some ſtronger pow'r eludes our ſickly will; 
Daſbes our riſing hope with certain ill. 
Daſp the proud gameſter in his gilded car; 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar. 
| Pope, 
To DasH. v. u. : 
1. To fly off the ſurface by a violent mo- 
tion. 
If the veſſel be fuddenly ſtopt in its motion, the 
liquor continues its motion, and daſbes over the 


fices of the veſſel. Gey ne. | 


againſt ſomething. \ 
. | 


Mrtimer. 


Prior. 


DAT 
2. To fly in flaſhes with a loud 70. : 


On each hand the guſhing w 
And down the rough caſcade, - 4 far 
la. 


83 | | X Thom, 
3. To ruſh through water, ſo as to make; 
fly. 1 
Doeg, tho" without knowing ho a 
Spurr'd boldly on, and daſh'd thro e , 
Ihro' ſenſe and nonſenſe, never out or 8 N 
Dasn. nf. [ from the verb.] = 
1. Colliſion. | 
By the touch ethereal rous'd 
The daſh of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below 
They furious ſpring. 7, 
k . Omen, 
2. Infuſion; ſomething worſe mingled n 
a ſmall proportion. | 
There is nothing which one regards fo much uit 
an eye of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it ha 
in it a daſh of folly. Alle 
3. A mark in writing; a line — 
note a pauſe, or omiſſion. 
He is afraid of letters and characters, of a 
and daſbes, which, ſet together, do ſignity nothing 
: Brivon's Vulgar Ear 
In modern wit, all printed traſh is 
Set off with num'rous breaks and daſhes, Serif, 
4. Sudden ſtroke; blow; act: ludicroy; 
Stand back, you lords, and give us Kare awhile, 
Abbe takes upon her bravely at fir Caſh. Shah, 
Dasn. adv. An expreſſion of the {ound of 
water daſhed, | 
Hark, hark, the waters fall; 
And, with a murmuring ſound, 
Daſh, daſh, upon the ground, 
1 Jo gentle ſlumbers call. Dryin, 
DA'STARD. x. / [avapeuga, Sauen. 
A coward ; a poltron; a man infamous 
for fear. 5 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daſtard nobles, 
Have ſuffer' d me by th' voice of ſlaves to be 
Whcop'd out of Rome, Shake (rears, 
Who now my matchleſs valour dare oppote ? 
Hcw long will Dares wait his daſlard foes? Dd, 
Daſtard and drunkard, mean and inſolent; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoſt, but the laſt in fight. Die 
Bug-bear thoughts, in the minds or chileren, 
make them daſtards, and afraid of the hadow f 


darkneſs ever after. Locle. 

Curſe on their daſiard ſouls, they ſtand * 

%. 

To Das T ARD. v. a. To terrify ; to in- 

timidate; to deſert with cowardice; t0 
diſpirit. 

I'm weary of this fleſh which holds us bete, 
And daſtards manly fouls with hope and _ ; 
To Da'sTARDISE.v. 4. [from dert. 

To intimidate; to deject with c0- 
ardice z to diſpirit ; to depreſs; to ter. 
rify; to make an habitual coward. 

He had ſuch things to urge againft our marriage 
As, now declar'd, would blunt my ſword in 99% 
And daftardiſe my courage. Ida, 

Da'sTARDLY. adj. [from daſtard.] Con. 
. ardly ; mean; timorous. 

Brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of 3 
daſtardly wretch, that he does as good as call biw. 
ſelf ſo that uſes it. L'Efrargts 

Da'sTARDY. z. / [from daſtard.] Con. 
ardlineſs; timorouſneſs. _ 
Da"rary. 2. J [datarius.] An qr 
the chancery of Rome, through Nr 
hands benefices paſs. 1 oy 
DATE. ». ,. ¶ datte, Fr. from datum, Lat. 
1. The time at which a letter 15 written, 


marked at the end or the beginn 


The t 
The 
shall be 


And my 
Has ſmit 

My fa 
And bon. 


End; 


What 

Fl 

Ard mot 
Darat 
Could 
Our date 


Fram th 

New hea 

Founded 

| [from 
tree. 

Hold, 

; 


RI, y 


DATE-＋ 
15 2 fp 
I. Dar 
note . 
write 
Tos: 
behind, 

| lions 0¹ 
fx thou 
Toa 
Theſe 4 


D,'TE1 
any h 
The 
The da 
Drin 
1. In 
that 
thing 
2. [In! 
cutor 
judge 
us he 
J DAI 
Fren; 
1. To! 
She! 
it with 


piece, | 


If a 
plating 
piece, 


DAU. 
ch any event happened. 


The time at —— 2 


The time ſtipu 
hall be done. 


His days and times are paſt, 
5 2 his fracted dates 2 
credit. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


's promiſe ties me not to time; 


And my relia 
Hes ſmit 3 

My tat 58 ſay, are vaid. 
And bonds without à date, they lay, Dopdii 


| Fnd ; concluſion. 
What time would ſpare, 
date; Fr | 
Ard monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate. Pope. 
7 n 1 2. 
aration; continuanc f 
N on the declining of this fate, O friend, | 
Our date do immortality extend? Den bam. 
| Then raiſe, 
maſs, purg'd and refin'd, 
h, ages of endleſs date, 


from Keel! receives its 


From the conflagrant 
New heav'ns, new Cart 
Founded in righteouſneſs. 


from duclylus.] The fruit of the date- 


, 
s 


nurſe. 2 Fe 3 
hey call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. 
* Shakeſpeare. 


)17t-TREE. 2. , See PAL M, of which it 
j a ſpecies. 

I Drs. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 

note wich the time at which any thing is 

written or done, | : 
'Ti; all one, iu reſpect of eternal duration yet 

behind, whether we begin the world ſo many mil- 
lions of ages ago, or date from the late ara of about 

| Gx thouſand years. Bentley. 
To all their dated backs he turns you round; 

Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sueil has bound. 

: Pope. 
D.'r:iess. adj. [from date.] Without 
any fixed term. 

The fiy-flow hours ſhall not determinate 

The dateic/s !\mit of thy dear exile. Shakeſpeare. 

Darivs. adj, [dativus, Latin.] 

1. In grammar. ] The epithet of the caſc 
that ſignifies the perſon to whom any 
thing 1s given, 

2. In law.] Thoſe are termed dative exe- 
cutors, who are appointed ſuch by the 
— 7 . 2 , . 8 
judge's decree; as adminiſtrators with 
us here in England, Ayhife. 

7: DAUB. v. a. [4abben, Dutch ; dauber, 
French.] | 

1. To ſmear with ſomething adheſive. 

She took ſor him an ark of bulcuthes, a daubed 
wh ſlime and with pitch, Sedus. 

3, To paint coarſely. 

Hal daubing will but ſpoil the picture, and 
* EN unnatural as muſt want falſe l. 6 
et it o e 

OO Or4et ye 
They ſnatelied out of his hands a lame impe: A 
Feet, rudely daubed over with tuo little reflect 

IT : Dry. 

ene picture is daubed with many bright au 

8 colouis, the vulgar admire it as an excelle 
10 : : : Waits 

3 cover with ſomething ſpecious or 
Pros, ſomeching that diſguiſes what it 
les upon. | 

So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 

"v4 from all attainder of ſuſp-&. 6 hat fo. 


4 To lay on i 8 
boa any thing gaudily or oſtenta- 


with coſt. Bacon. 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and 
whore; ; 


Sometimes be Jouſ 
Ys but be never „Dryden. 
5 To flatter groſsly. 3 


t every one, therefote, attend the ſentepce of | 


Milton. 


tree. 5 (Lg 
1411, take theſe keys, and fetch more ſpices, 


2 br nees will have ſuch things, it is better | 
zuld be graced with elegancy, than daubed | 


4. [In poetry.] Any deſcendant. 


D- AU 


bis conſcience ; for, he may be ſure, it will not 


 daub nor flatter, South. 
To Daus. v. x To play the hypocrite : 
this ſenſe is not in uſe, | 


; I cannot daub it further; 
And yet I muſt, 


Da"user. z. [from daub.] 
1. One that daubs. 


2. A coarſe low painter. 

What they called his picture, had been drawn 
at length by the daubers of almoſt all nations, and 
ſtill unlike him. | Dryden. 

Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, ac- 
cording to the mad imagination of the dauber, to 
cauſe laughter. Dryden. 

A fign=poſt dauber would diſdain to paint 


| Shakeſpeare. 


The one-eyed hero on his elephant. Dryden. 
The treacherous tapſter, Thomas, 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 
As fine as daubers hands can make it. Swift. 


3. A low flatterer. 


Da uBRY. 2. / [from daub.] An old 


word for any thing artful. 
She work: by charms, by ſpells; and ſuch daubry 
as this is beyond our element. Shakeſpeare. 


DaB v. adj. from daub.] Viſcous ; glu- 
tinous; adheſive. 
| Not in vain th' induſtrious kind 
With dauby wax and flow'rs the chinks have lin'd. 
h | | Dryden. 
Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, 
Or ſcar-cloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. 
| | \ Dryden. 
Da"ucGHTER. . , \[dauhtar, Gothick ; 
dohren, Sax.  dotter, Runick ; dobter, 
German; dochter, Dutch. ] 
1. The female offspring of a man or wo- 
man. 


— 


1 


Your wives, your daughters, 
. Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt,” © Shakeſpeare. 
Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, - 
With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn. 


2. A daughter in law, or ſon's wife. 
3- A woman, 


Jacob went out to ſez the daughters of the land. 
Geneſis. þ 


Pope. 


5. The female penitent of a confeſſor. [| 


Are you ati1ture, holy father, now; 
Or thal I come to you at evening maſs ?— 
My leiſure ſe:ves me, penſive daughter, now. 
7 Shakejp. 
To DAUNT. . a. { domter, French; domi- 
rare, Latin.] To diſcourage ; to fright ; 
to intimidate. 
| Fairfax, whoſe name in arms thro? Europe rings, | 
And fi'ls all mouths with envy or with praiſe, | 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 
And rumours loud, which daunt remoteſt kings, 
: Milton. 
Where the rude ax, with heaved ſtroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. Miltan. 
Some preſences dæunt and diſcourage us, when | 
others raiſe us to a briſł aſſurance, Glanville. 


Dau x r L Ess. adj. from daunt.] Fearlels ; | 


not dejected; not diſcouraged. 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The daunt!:/s ſpirit of reſolution. Shateſpcare. * 
Dauntleſs he roſe, and to the fight return'd ; x 
With ſhame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with | 
fury burn'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
| He, not by wants or woes oppreſs'd, 
Stems the bold torrent with a daunt/ef; breaſts 
Dryden. 
The utmoſt weight of affliction from minitteriai 
power and popular hatred, were almoſt worth 
bearing, for the glory of ſuch a dauntliſ conduct 


as. he has thewn under its Pepe. | 


DAY 


Da"vnTLEssNEss. n. / [from Fawntlefp.] 


Fearleſſneſs. : 

Daw. u. /. \ſappoſed by Sinner ſo named 

from his note; by Junius to be corrupt- 
ed from daaul; the German ral, and dot 
in the Bavarian dialect, having the ſame 
ſignification.] The name of a bird. 


Mienedlulu. 


I will wear my heart upon my flee ve, | 
For darvs to peck it. Shakeſpeare's Othel'a.. 
If death do quench us quite, we have great wrong, 
That dazvs, and trees, and rocks ſhould laſt fo long, 
When we mutt in an inftant paſs to nought. Dawies, 
The loud dre, his throat diſplaying, draws 

The whole aſſembly of his fellow dawwss Waller. 
DAWK. 2. /. A cant word among the 
workmen for a hollow, rupture, or in- 
ciſion, in their ſtuff. 5 
Obſerve if any hollow or davis be in the length. 
Moxon. 

To Dawk. v. a. To mark with an inci- 

ſion. x 
Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge 

lies on, the ſwift coming about of the work would, 
where a ſmall irregularity of ſtuff ſhould happen, 
jobb the edge into the ſtuff, and ſo dazok it. Moxon. 
To DAWN. S. 2. [ſuppoſed by the etymo- 
logiſts to have been originally to dayen, 

or advance towards day.] 


1. To grow luminous ; to begin to grow 


light. 

1 have been troubled in my ſleep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath inſpir d. 
| Sbakeſpeare. 

As it began to daæun, towards the firſt day of 
the week, came Mary Magdalene to ſee the ſepul- 
chre. R, Mattbeto. 

All night I ſlept, oblivious of my pain; 

Aurora dazvn'd and Phebus ſhin'd in vain. Pee. 
2. To 1 obſcurely. 

A Komaniſt, from the very firſt daruning of 
any notions in his underſtanding, hath this prin- 
ciple conſtantly inculcated, that he mult believe 
as the church. Locke. 

3. To begin, yet faintly; to give ſome 
promiſes of luſtre or eminence. 

While we behold ſuch dauntleſs worth appear 
In dewwring youth, and fouls ſo void of fear. 

| . Dryden. 

Thy hand ſtrikes out ſome free deſign, 

When life awakes and dans at every line. Pope. 


Dawn. 2. /. from the verb.] | 


1. The time between the firſt appearance 


of light and the ſun's riſe, reckoned 
from the time that the ſu comes within 


eighteen degrees of the horizon. 
Then on to-morrow's dazvna your care employ 
To ſearch the land, but give this day to joy. 
: Dryden. 
2. Beginning; firſt riſe. 
Theſe tender circumſtances diffuſe a datun of 
ſerenity over the ſoul, h Popes 
Such their guiltleſs paſſion was, 
As in the dawn of time 'nform'd the heart 
Of innocence and undiſſembling truth. Thomſone- 
DAY. z. . ſ[dxx, Saxon. ] | 
1. The time between the riſing and ſet- 
ting of the ſun, called the artificial day. 
Way ſtand ye here all the day idle? Matthews. 
Of night impatient, we demand the day; 
The day arrives, then for the night we pray: 
The night and day ſuccefiye come and go, 
Our Jaiting pains no interruption KW. Blackmore 
| Or object new 
Caſual diſcourſe dravis on, which iatermits 
Our day's work. . | Miltau. 
2. The time from noon to ncon, or from 
midnight to midnight, called the natu- 
ral dax. N 
| : Bow 
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8. A day appointed for ſome commemora- 


 Da"yBev. . . [day and Bed.] A bed uſed 


How many hours bring about the , 
How many days will finiſh up the years Shakeſp. 
3. Light; ſunſhine. 


Let us walk honeſtly, as in the day; not in riot- 


ing and drunkenneſs. Romans. 
The welt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timeiy inn. SGShakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
Which offer'd us by fits, and ſnatch'd the day: 
*Midft this was heard the thrill and tender cry 
Of well-pleas'd ghoſts, which in the ſtorm did fly. 
Dryden, 
Yet are we able only to ſurvey 
Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of day. Prior. 
4. Any time ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed 
from other time ; an age ; the time. In 
this ſenſe it is generally plural. 
After him reigned Cutheline his heir, x 
The juſteſt man and trueſt in his days. Fairy Q. 
I think, in theſe days, one honeſt man is obliged 
to acquaint another who are his friends. Pepe. 
We have, at this time of day, better and more 
certain means of information than they had. 
a ; : Woodward. 
5. Life: in this ſenſe it is commonly plu- 
ral. He never in his days broke his word ; 
that is, in his avhbole life. 
He was never at a loſs in his days for a frequent 
anſwer. | Carte's Life of Ormonde. 
5. The day of conteſt ; the conteſt ; the 
battle. w 
His name ſtruck fear, his conduct won the day; 
He came, he ſaw, he ſeiz'd the ſtruggling prey. 
Rojcommon. 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almolt itſelf profeſſes yours, 
And little is to do. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Would you th' advantage of the fight delay, 
If, ſtriking firſt, you were to win the day? Dryd. 
7. An appointed or fixed time. 
Or it my debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their hands, and then refuſe to pay, 
I muſt with patience all the terms attend. Dryden. 


tion. 
| The field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus. Shakeſp.. 
9. From day to day ; without certainty or 
_ continuance. 
Bavaria hath been taught, that merit and ſer- 
vice doth oblige the Spaniard but from day to day. 


g Bacon. 
To- DAY. On this day. 
To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 


your hearts. Fſalm. 
The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, 
And frugal fate, that guards the reſt, 
By giving, bids us live to-day. Fenten. 


for idleneſs and luxury in the day-time. 
Calling my officers about me, in my branched 
velvet gown; having come down from a daybed, 
where 1 have left Olivia ſleeping. 
Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Night. 
Da"yBook. 2. /. [from day and book.) A 
tradeſman's journal ; a book in which 
all the occurrences of the day are ſet 
down. 


Da"yBREAK, 7. /. [day and brea+.) The 
dawn ; the firit appearance of light. 
I watch'd the carly glories of her eyes, 
As men tor daybreaz watch the Eaftern ſkies. 
Dryden. 
Dar LA BOUR. 1. / [day and /abour.] La- 
bour by the day; labour divided into 
daily taſks. 
Doth God exact day/abeur, light denied, 


I fqndly aſk ? Milton. 


Dayiabaur was but an hard and à dry kind of 
| | - 


4 


DAZ. 
two or three ſtrokes of his pen. 


One that works by the day. 
In one night, ere gkmpſe of morn, 

His ſhadowy fail hath threſh'd the corn | 

That ten day/abourers could not end. Milton, 
Thy daylabrurey, in a country village, has com- 

monly but a ſmall pittance of courage. ocke. 


Da"riicir. 2. /. [day and light.) The 


the moon, or a taper. 
By this the drooping daylight *gan to fade, 
And yield his room to ſad ſucceeding night. 
\ Fairy Queen, 
Thou ſhalt buy this dear, 
If ever I thy face by daylight ſee. | 
Now go thy way. Shakeſpeare. 
They, by daylight paſſing through the Turks 
fleet, recovered the haven, to the joy of the be- 
ſieged Chriſtians. : Knolles. 
He ſtands in daylight, and diſdains to hide 
An act, to which by honour he is tied. Dryden. 
Will you murder a man in plain daylight ? . 
Dryden. 
Though rough bears in covert ſeek defence, 
White foxes ſtay, with ſeeming innocence; 


That crafcy kind with daylight can diſpenſe. 


If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary priſ- 
matick colours, they will appear neither of their 
own. daylight colours, nor of the colour of the 
light caſt on them, but of ſome middle colour be- 
tween both. Newton's Optics. 
Dav-LILY. u. / The ſame with AspHo- 

DEL, which ſee. | 
Da"ysMan../. [day and man.] An old 

word for umpire; Ainfworth, Perhaps 

rather, ſurety. | 

For what art thou, 

That mak'ſt thyſelf his dayſman, to prolong 

The vengeance preſt ? 4 Fairy Queen. 
Da"ysyR1NG. 2. J. [day and ſpring.] The 
riſe of the day; the dawn; the firſt ap- 


pearance of light. 
So all ere dayſpring, under conſcious night, 
Secret they finiſh'd, and in order ſet. Milton, 
The breath of heav'n freſh-blowing, pure and 
ſweet, | 
With dayſpring born, here leave me to reſpire. 
Milton. 
Da"ysTaR. z. /. [day and far.] The 
morning ſtar. | 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wiſe, 
Of greateſt blood, and yet more good than great: 
I meant the dayſtar ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent ſeat. 
93 5 Ben Jonſon. 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor 
So ſinks the day-ſtar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton. 
Da'yTiME. 2. /. | day and time.] The 
time in which there is light: oppoſed 


to night. | 

In the daytime Fame ſitteth in a watch- tower, 
and flieth moſt by night; ſhe mingleth things 
done with things not done, and is a terror to great 
cities. Bacon. 

My ants never brought out their corn but in the 
night when the moon did ſhine, and kept it under 
ground in the daytime. Addiſon. 


Da"ywoRx. . /. [day and work. ] Work 
impoſed by the day; daylabour. 


True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 
Ere prime thou haſt th' impoſed day<vork done. 


To DAZE. wv. a. [ dpzs, Saxon. ] To 
overpower with light; to ſtrike with 
too ſtrong luſtre; to hinder the act of 


troduced, 


livelihood to à man that could get an eſtate with 
outÞ. 


Dayra"BOURER, z. , [from daylabour.] 


light of the day, as oppoſed to that of 


Dryden. | 


F. airfax, | 


ſeeing by too much light ſuddenly in- 
| 


7 They ſmote the gliſtering arm! 
With 3 ing beams, which dae 4 ti fk 
Eye. . 
Poor human kind, all daz'd! Ta. 
Err after bliſs, and blindly miſs ther) 


Daz IEP. adj. [rather da | 
Beſprinkled with dalle 15 Ban 
Find out the prettieſt daxied Sean can 
And make him a grave. Shakeſpeare" Con 0 
To Da4"zZLE. v. a. [See DAZE 7 
1. To overpower with light; to hind 
the action of the ſight by ſudden lug y 
Fears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch an ima n 
: faſhion, as they rather daxxle men's es 
open them. 8 
. How is it that ſome wits are interrupteg N 
| That now they dazzled are, now clearly ſee? 


Liner 
$ than 


| 71 : Doris. 
2. To ſtrike or ſurpriſe with ſplendour, 
: Thoſe heavenly ſtapes 
Will daxzle now this earthly with their be 
Inſufterably bright, Ifibe 
The places that have either ſhining Centimeys 
+ 
or manners, have no occaſion for them: 3 dz. 
z/ing expreſſion rather damages them, ard fen 
only to eclipſe their beauty. 10 
Ah, friend! to dazzle let the vain deſign; 
To raiſe the thought, or touch the hear, de tie, 
; Pp. 
To Da"zzLE. w. 2. To be overporers 
with light ; to loſe the power of fight 
Dale mine eyes? or do ] ſee three ſuns? 
babe pier. 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy ſightic jour, 
And you ſhall read when mine begins to dz. 
Skelett. 
An overlight maketh the eyes dazz!; in. 
much as perpetual looking againſt the ſun uu 
cauſe blindneſs, Bain, 
I dare not truſt theſe eyes; 
They dance in miſts, and dazz/c with furprize, 
; Dy der. 
DEACON. 2. V [ diaconus, Latin. 
1. One of the loweſt of the three order 
of the clergy. = 
Likewiſe muſt the deacons be grave. 2 Tim. l. . 
The conſtitutions that the apoſtles made cin. 
cerning deacons and widows, are very import, 
urged, } Bp, Jardecct. 
2. [In Scotland.] An overſeer of the poor. 
3. And alſo the maſter of an incorporated 
company. 
Drlacox Ess. 2. J. [from deacon] A fe- 
male officer in the ancient church. 
Da cox RV. 7. / [from den. The 
Dz"acoxsniy. I office or dignity of a 


deacon. | 
DEAD. adj. dead, Saxon; dad, Dutch.) 
1. Deprived of life; exanimated. 
: The queen, my lord, is dd: 
she ſhould have died hereafter . 
Shakeſpeare' Macoive 
A brute or a man are another thing, wien tl} 
are alive, from what they are when deat. 
She either from her hop-leſs lover fied, 
Or with diſdainful glances ſhot him dead, Dryden. 
2. With of before the cauſe of death. 1 
This Indian told them, that, Rs e 
courſe, the crew, all except himſelt, were dad 
hunger. 5 
3. Without life; inanimate. 
All, all but truth, drops dead- bor 
| reſs On 1 
Like the lalt gazette, or like the laſt ee 15 
4. Imitating death; ſenſeleſs; . . 
at thy rebuke, O God ot Jac99, 8 plan. 
riot and horſe are 5 _ 3 "Rog 5 
Anointing of the foreneay 33 
backbone, <A know is uſed for __ 
ſleeps. 
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DEA 


motionleſs. 
ſometimes higher, 


and fometimes 
to the quick vent and abundance, 


Unactive; 
he tin _ 
bart cc les city. Carew. 
þ or tie _ 1 _ oo ev 'n the rolling year 
wy 1251 till: drad calms are in the ocean, 
_ wed a breath diſturbs the drouſy main. Lee, 
1 0 18 dear the dead weight of unemployed 
. W I upon their hands, nor the e 
op do nothing at all. oc xe. 
A - vacant, 
E _— often carries the mind away; yea, 
z. deceiveth the ſenſe; and it ſeemeth to the eye 
of" 5 diſtance of way, if it be all dead and con- 
hath if it have trees or buildings, or any 
| a arks whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon. 
3 a blank remains, a dead void ſpace, 


ſought but 
Arn life, that promis'd ſuch a race, Dryden. 
oh f 


eleſs; unprofitable. 
| 7 ” commodities of the 2 they _— 
; FM lay dead upon their hands tor want o 
though 1 0 ; Bacon. 
Perfuade a prince that he is irreſiſtible, and he 
tube care not to let ſo glorious an attribute lie 


Addiſon. 


will ta ; 

dad and uſeleſs by him. 
. Dull; gloomy ; unemployed. : 

Travelling over Amanus, then covered with 

deep ſnow, they came in the dead winter to Aleppo. 

Knolles. 

There is ſomething unſpeakably chearful in a 

| fot of ground which is covered with trees, that 

files amid all the rigours of winter, and gives 

15 2 view of the moſt gay ſeaſon in the midſt of 


that which is the moſt dead and melancholy. 
diſen. 


g. Still; obicure. | 
Their fight was only deferred until they might 
' cover their diſorders by the aead darkneſs of the 
night, Hayward. 
10. Having no reſemblance of life. 
At a ſecond ſitting, though I alter not the 
draught, I muſt touch the ſame features over 
again, and change the dead colouring of the 


whole, - Dryden. 
11. Obtuſe; dull; not ſprightly : uſed of 
ſounds. | 


We took 2 bell of about two inches in diameter 
at the bottom, which was ſupported in the midſt 
of the cayity of the receiver by a bent ſtick, in 
which when it was cloſed up, the bell ſeemed to 
ſound more dead than it did when juſt before it 
ſounded in the open air. Boyle. 
12. Dull; frigid ; not animated; not 

affecting. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is 
compoſed in the moſt elegant forms of ſpeech, 
when it is not heightened by ſolemnity of phraſe 
from the ſacred writings. | Addiſon. 

13. Taſteleſs; vapid ; ſpiritleſs : uſed of 
liquors, 
14. Uniohabited. 
Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry 
ditches, | Arbutbnot. 
5. Without the natural force or efficacy: 
as, a dead fire. 


16. Without the power of vegetation : as, 
a dead b. RE 


17. {In theology. ] The ſtate of ſpiritual 
death, lying under the power of fin. 
vu hath he quickened, who were dead in treſ- 
paſſes ad fins, Epbeſ. ii. 1. 
T% DEA. 2. / Dead men. 
eg, from high, with juſt diſdain, 
: dead inſpird with vital life again. Dryden. 
7 he ancient Romans generally buried their 
aud near the great roads, Addiſon. 
* the dead ſhall riſe and live again, is be- 
yord the diſcovery of reaſon, and is purely a mat- 
ter of faith, Locke. 
Li tow'ring bard had ſung, in nobler lays, 


lat trumpet, wakes the luz deade Sith. 


DEA 


Dea. . /. Time in which there is re- 


markable ſtillneſs or gloom; as at mid- 


winter and midnight. | 
Atter this life, to hope for the favours of mercy 
then, is to expect an harveſt in the dead of winter. 
| South, 
In the dead of the night, when the men and 
their dogs were all faſt aſleep. L'Eſtrange. 
At length, in dead of night, the ghoſt appears 
Of her unhappy lord. Dryden. 


To DRPAD. v. . [from the noun. ] To loſe 


force, of whatever kind. 
Iron, as ſoon as it is out of the fire, deadeth 
ſtraĩtways. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


To DAD. 
To DEA DEN. F © © 1 
1. To deprive of any kind of force or ſen- 


ſation. 

That the ſound may be extinguiſhed or deaded 
by diſcharging the pent air, be.ore it cometh to 
the mouth of the piece, and to the open air, is 
not probable, Bacon. 

It is requiſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and 
hard ſtretched, otherwiſe the laxneſs of that mem- 
brane will certainly dead and damp the ſound. 

Holder. 

This motion would be quickly deadened by 
countermotions. Glunville's Scepſis Scientifica. 

We will not oppoſe any thing to them that is 
hard and ſtubborn, but by a ſoft anſwer deaden 
their force by degrees. Burnet's Theory. 

Our dreams ate great inſtances of that activity 
which is natural to the human ſoul, and which is 
not in the power of ſleep to deaden or abate. 

| Spectator. 

Anodynes are ſuch things as relax the tenſion 
of the affected nervous fibres, or deftroy the par- 
ticular acrimony which occaſions the pain; or 

what deadens the ſenſation of the brain, by pro- 
curing fleep. Arbuthnat on Diet. 


2. To make vapid, or ſpiritleſs. 
The bee: and the wine, 1s we.l within water as 
above, have not been palled or deaded at all. Bacon. 
DEA D-DOIN G. participial adj. [ dead and 
do.] Deſtructive; killing; miſchie- 
vous; having the power to make dead. 
Hold, O dear lord, your dead- doing hand, 
Then loud he cried, I am your humble thrall. 


| Spenſer. 
They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers, 
Or wives, or children, ſo they can 
Make up ſome fierce dead- doing man. Hudibras, 


DeaD-L1FT. 2. J. [dead and It.] Hope- | 


leſs exigence. | 
And have no power at all, nor ſhift, 
To help itſelf at a dead-lift. 
DE"aDLy. adj. [from dead.] 


1. Deſtructive ; mortal; murderous. 
She then on Romeo calls, as if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murther her. Shabeſpcare. 
Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, 
As a north wind burns a too forward ſpring; 
Give ſorrow vent, and let the ſluices go. Dryden. 
2. Mortal; implacable. | 
The Numidians, in number infinite, are dead!y 
enemies unto the Turks. Kn:!cs. 
DE*avpLy. ad. 
1. In a manner reſembling the dead. 
Like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other, and lo kd deadly pale. Shak. 
Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with hafte, 
And aſk'd him why he look'd ſo deadly wan? 


Hudibras. 


Dryden. | 


2. Mortally. £ | 
I will break Pharaoh's arms, and he ſhall groap 


before him with the groanings of a deadly wurde 


mane : Ex. xXX. 24. 
3. Implacably; irreconcileably; deſtruc- 
tively. | 


* 


| 


| 


DEA 


4. It is ſometimes uſed in a ludicrous 
ſenſe, only to enforce the ſigniſication 


of a word. 
Mettled ſchoolboys, ſet to cuff, 
Will not confeſs that they have done enough, 
Though deadly weary. Orrery . 
John had got an impreſſion, that Lewis was ſo 
deadly cunning a man, that he was afraid to ven- 
ture himſelf alone with him. Arbuthnet, 


Dab Ess. z. J. [from dead.] 


1. Frigidity; want of warmth; want of 


ardour; want of affection. 6 
His grace removes the defect of inclination, b 
taking off our natural deadneſs and diſaffection 
towards them. | Rogers. 
2. Weakneſs of the vital powers ; languor ; 
faintneſs ; inactivity of the ſpirits. 
Your gloomy eyes betray a deadneſs, | | 
And inward languiſhing. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
3. Vapidneſs of liquors ; loſs of ſpirit. 
Deadneſs or flatneſs in cyder is often occaſioned 
by the too free admiſſion of air into the veſſels. 
: Mortimer. 


De*anNnETTLE. 2. J. A weed; the ſame. 
with archangel. 

DEaD-RECKONING. z. % [a ſea term.] 
That eſtimation or conjecture which the 
ſeamen make of the place where a ſhip 
is, by keeping an account of her way by 
the log, by knowing the courſe they 
have ſteered by the compaſs, and by 


rectifying all with allowance for drift or 


lee-way ; ſo that this reckoning is with- 
out any obſervation of the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, and is to be rectiſied as often 
as any good obſervation can be had. 


DEAF. adj. { doof, Dutch.] . 


1. Wanting the ſenſe of hearing. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf. 

Sbaleſpeare. 
Infected minds 

To their deaf piliows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
2 Shakeſpeares 
The chief deſign here intended is to inſtruct 
ſuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 


ſequence of their want of hearing. Holders 
If any fins afflict our life | 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 
Till death ſhall bring the kind relief, 
We muſt be patient, or be deaf. Prior. 


Thus you may ſtill be young to me, 
While I can better hear than ſee: 
Oh ne'er may fortunc ſhew her ſpite, 
To make me deaf, and mend my ſight. Swifts 


2. It has zo before the thing that ought to 


be heard. 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuſes; 
Nor tears nor prayers ſhall purchaſe out abuſes, 
Shakeſpeares 
Oh, that men's ears ſhould be ; 
To counſel deaf, but-not to flattery! Shakeſpeare, 
Whilſt virtue courts them ; but, alas, in vain ! 
Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeſt call, blind to her greateſt 
charms. Reſcs 
Not fo, for once indulg'd, they fweep the main; 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. 
Dryden. 
Hope, too long with vain deluſton fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Pope» 


3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 
Deaf with the noiſe, I took my haſty flight: 
No mo: tal courage can ſupport the fright, Dryden, 
4. Obſcurely heard. 
No. tiience is within, nor voice expreſs, 
Buc a deaf noife of founds that never ceaſe z 
Contus'd and chiding like the hollow roar 


Of tides receding from th ipfalted ſhoar, Dryden, 
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The reſt were ſeiz'd with ſullen diſcontent, 
And a deaf murmur through the ſquadrons went. 
Dryden. 
To Dear. v. a. To deprive of the power 
of hearing. 
Hearing hath deaf d our ſailors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there's none know what to 
ſay. | | Denne. 
A ſwarm of their aerial ſhapes appears, 
And, fluttring round his temples, deafs his cars. 
1 Dryden. 
To DRA FEN. v. 4. [from deaf.] To 


deprive of the power of hearing. 
But Salius enters; and, exclaiming loud 
For juttice, deafens and diſturbs the crowd. 
; : Dryden. 
F my Heating men, and horns, and dogs, he 
irs 
Deefen'd and ſtunn'd with their promiſcuous cries. 


Addiſon. 
Drlar rv. adv. [from deaf.) 
1. Without ſenſe of ſounds. 
2. Obſcurely to the ear. 


Dar N Ess. 2. . [from deaf] 


1. Want of the power of hearing; want 
of ſenſe of ſounds. 
Thoſe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by 
conſequence from their dafreſs. Ic der. 
The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his 
requeſt, and for his def] for, had he been able 
to converſe with me, dv you think I had amuſed 
my time ſo ill? Pope. 
8. Unwillingneſs to hear. | 5 
T found ſuch a deafys, that no declaration from 
the biſhops could take place. King Charles, 
DEAL. 2. J. [&ee!, Dutch.] 
1. Part. | 
A great deal of that which had been, wa3 now 
to be removed out of the church. Hocker. 
2. Quantity; degree of more or leſs. It 
was formerly joined with different words, 
to limit its meaning ; as, /ome deal, in 
ſome degree, to ſome amount: we now 
either ſay, a great deal, or a deal with- 
out an adjeQive.; but this is commonly, 


if not always, ludicrous' or contemp- | 


tuous. 

When men's affections do frame their opinions, 
they are in defence of errour more carneit, a great 
deni, than, for the moſt part, ſound believers in the 

maintenance of truth, apprehepading according to 
the nature of that evidence which ſcripture yieldeth. 
Hooker. 

There is, indeed, ſtore of matters, ſitter and 
better a great dca/ for teachers to ſpend time and 
labour in. = 1.oker. 

To _ with them that weep, doth caſe ſome 

eal ; | 
But \-rrow flouted at is double death. Shak:ſp. 

What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man miſpend 
the better part of life in! In ſcattering compli- 
ments, and tendering viſits. Ben Feonſors 

The charge ſome deal thee haply honour may, 
That noble Dudone had while here he liv'd. 

: 1 Fairfax, 

Poſſibly ſome never ſo much as doubted of the 
ſaſety of their ſpiritual eſtate; and, if ſo, they 
have ſo much the more reaſon, a great deal, to 
doubt of it. | South. 

The author, who knew that ſuch a defign as 
this could not be carried on without a great deal of 
artifice and lophiſtry, has puzzles and perplexed his 
cauſe, : Addiſon. 

8. [From the verb 7 deal.] The art or 


practice of dealing cards. 
How can the mule her aid impart, 
Unſkil'd in all the terms of art? 
Or in harmonious numbers put. 
The dal, the ſhuffle, and the cut? 


4. [ aeyl, Dutch. ] Fir- wood, or the wood- 


; 


7 of pines. ” 


4 


| Swift. 


# 


DEA 


T have alſo found, that a piece of deal, far thicker 
than one would eaſily imagine, being purpoſely 
interpoſed betwixt my eye, placed in a room, and 
the clearer daylight, was not only ſomewhat tranſ- 
parent, but appeared quite through a lovely red. 

Boyle on Colours. 
To Dear. wv. a. [deelen, Dutch. ] 


1. To diſtribute ; to diſpoſe to different 


perſons. 


Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor 


that are caſt out to thy houſe. J/ciab, lvili. 7. 
One with a*broken truncheon deals his blows. 
; Dry. len. 
His lifted arms around liis head he throws, 
And deals in whifiting air his empty blows. Dryd. 
The buſineſs of mankind, in this life, being 
rather to act than dy know, their portion of know- 
ledze is dealt them accordingly, Addiſon. 
Haw Spa prepares her banners to unfold, 
And Rome deals out her bleſſings and her gold. 
8 | v ickell, 
Iadſthe great men of antiquity been poſſeſſed of 
the art r printing, they would have made an ad- 


vantage of it, in dealing out their lectures to the 
publik. Aualdliſen. 


you deal out great quantities of ſtrong Vquor 
to the mob, there will be many drunk. Watis. 
2. To ſcatter; to throw about. 
Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe's devoted iſſue felt, | 
When hifing through the ſkies the feather'd deaths 
? were dealt. | ; 
3. To give gradually, or one after an- 
The nizhtly mailet deals reſounding blows, Gay, 
4. To diſtribute the cards. | 
To DEAL. wv. . 
1. To trafick; to tranſa& buſineſs; to 


trade, | | 
It is generally better to deal by ſveech than by 
letter; and by a man himſelf, than by the media- 
tion of a third. Bacon. 
This is to drive a vholetale trade, when all other 
petty merehants dea but for parcels, Dec. of Piety. 
They buy and ſell, they cal and traffic. Scutb. 

With the fond maids in palmiſtry he deal, 

They tell the ſecret which he firt reveals. Prior. 
2. To act between two perſons ; to inter- 


vene. 

Sometimes he that deals between man and man, 
raiſeth his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater intereſt than he hath in either. Bacon. 

3. To behave well or ill in any tranſac- 
tion. Eq : f 

I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and im- 
partially, but that he will acknowledge all this 
to be true. f | Tillotſon. 

4. To act in any manner. 
Two deep enemies, 

Fees to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's diſturbers, 
Are they that 1 would have thee dea upon. Shak; 
5. To Dear by. To treat well or ill. 

This ſeems a vitious uſe. | 

Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, 

nor conducts his own underſtanding aright. Locke. 
6. To DAL in. To have to do with; to 
be engaged in; to practiſe. 


Suiters are ſo diſtaſted with delays and abuſes, | 


that plain-dealing, in denying to deal in ſuits at 
firſt, is grown not only honourable, but allo gra- 
cious. | Bacon. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancing 
a poor man in his cauſe ; which is a popular way 
of preventing juſtice, that ſome men have deal! ir, 
though without that ſucceſs which they propoſed 
to themſelves. Altterbury. 

Among authors, none draw upon themſelves 
more diſpleaſure than thoſe who dcal in political 
matters. - Addiſon. 

True logiek is not that noiſy thing that deals 
all in difpute, to which the former ages had debaſed 


7. To Dear, with, To treat 1 


8. To Deal with. To contend wit, 


deal with, 


Dryden, | 


To DEA'LBATE. v. 4. [dealts, Lain 


DEaLBATION. 2. /. ¶ dealbatis, Lain, 


DE"ALER. z. /. | from acal.] 
1. One that has to do with any thing, 


DEAMBULA”TION. 2. / [dean 


Its Matts's Logick. | 
| 12 (| 


- Latin.] The act of walking abroad. 


D E 1 | 


. ; to uſe well or ill, lip 
eit er can the Iriſh, no 

lords, think themſelves won d, uu fr. r 
with, to have that which j; none of 05 
given to them. Sener l. 

: Who then ſhall guide 9 
His people? Who defend? Will the. ... 
Worſe with his fol owers, than 870 rg. 

: dealt? Ko”. 
If a man would have his conſcie 1 

- F nee dg! «| 
with him, he muſt deal ſeverely quit} Pi deu 
: South' 

God did not only exerciſe this nt ; 
wards his own people, but be dea“ thus alf 2 
other nations, | e 

But I will dea! the more civill; wit Wa 
poems, becauſe nothing ill is to be lpoken * 
dead. 5 9 1 
You wrote to me with the freedom gr 115 * 
dealing plainly with me in the matter of u 
trifles. os 
Reflect on the merits of the cauſe, a; ye] 3 
the men, who have been thus dea: zue by oy 
country. Sek 


If ſhe hated me, I ſhould know what path: y 
| Steg. 
Gentlemen were commanded to rem:in in ts 
country, to govern the people, ealy to be 44 
Tith whilſt they ſtand in fear. Haun, 
Then you upbraid me; 1 am pleased to tes 
You 're not ſo perfect, but can fail like me: 
I have no God to deal æwith. Dre 


To whiten; to bleach. 


The act of bleaching or whitening 
rendering things white which were tut 
ſo before: a word in little uſe. 

All ſeed is white in viviparous animals, 2nd 
fuch as have preparing veſſels, wherein it receirz 
a manifold dealbation. Froron's Vulgar Errur, 


I find it common with theſe ſmall d in mit 
and learning, to give themſelves a title from thee 


firſt adventure, Swift 
2. A trader or trafficker. 

Where fraud is permitted and connived zt, tha 5 

honeſt dealer is always undone, and the knave gets 
the advantage. Gullroer's Tro. 
A perſon who deals the cards. H; 
DE"aLinG. 3. , [from eal.] | 
1. Practice; action. 2. 


Concerning the dealings of men, who admiruter 
government, and unto whom the execution of UN T 


law belongeth, they have their judge, who fach 4. 8 
in heaven. Haber. 4. 
What theſe are 1 
Whoſe own hard dealiugs teach them to ſahbeck ot 
The thoughts of others. . Shale fen. 
But this was neither one pope's fault, _ one 1 
prince's deſtiny: he muſt write 2 ſtory of the 2 8 
pire, that means to tell of all their * wy 
kind. | - 1 | 
2. Intercourſe. _ I: 
It were to be wiſhed, that men ould apes: 
the happineſs of one another, in on 3 "or v 
dealings, among thote who lie within t! oy er, v 
ence. : br 4 Li 
3. Meaſure of treatment; mode in“ g 
one treats another. 1 
God's gracious dealings with men; nw” > J 
and auxiliaries neceſſary to us in the ee 
piety. e De 
4. Traffick ; buſineſs. _ 1 c 
The doctor muſt needs die rich; he i 
dealings in his way for many years. Fi 2 


Ds Au B- 


DEA 
v. adj. [deambulo, Lat.] 
- wg the practice of walking a- 


I decanus, Latin; dayen, Fr.] 
the Greek word 7 da; in Engliſh, ten; 
12 was anciently ſec over ten canons or 
becaule jes at leaſt in ſome cathedral church. 
prebendar] Ayliffe's Parergon. 
foundations 5 — 
: d, the old and the new (the 
qhurckes in. Eo Henry VIII. upon ſuppreſſion 
N re « transformed from abbot or prior, and 
bn * a to dean and chapter) ſo there are two 
wor creating theſe deans ; for thoſe of the old 
_ 5 are brought to their dignity much like 
* gg king firſt ſending out his conge d'clire 
5 the chapter then chuſing and the 
of ” Dcafrming them, and giving his mandate 
0 1 | them. Thoſe of the new foundation are, 
* N courſe, inſtalled by virtue of the king's 
3 patent, without either election or confirma- 


* 
Relatin 


DEAN. 1. 


As there are tWo 


applied to divers, that are 
churches or chpels ; as 
chapel, the dean f the 
George's chapel at Wind- 


This word is alſo 
chief of certain peculiar 
the dean of the king's 
the dean of St. 


8 the dean of Bocking in Eſſex. Cowell. 
T he dean and canons, or prebends, of cathedral 


ches, were of great uſe in the church; they 
ene to be of counſel with the biſhop for 
his revenue, but chiefly for government in cauſes 
eccleſiaſtical. Uſe your beſt means to prefer ſuch 


to thoſe places who are fit for that purpoſe. Bacen. 


De'axERT. z. / [from dean.) 
1. The office of a dean. 
He could no longer keep the deanery of the 
chapel-royal. Clarendon. 


2, The revenue of a dean, | 
Put both deans in one; or, if that's too much 
trouble, 
Inftead of the deans make the deanery double. Suiſt. 
3. The houſe of a dean, 
Take her by the hand, away with her to the 
deanery, and diſpatch it quickly. Shakeſpeare. 
Dr'axsHITP. z. /. [from dean, ] The 


office and rank of a dean. 


DEAR. adj, [deon, Saxon. ] 
1. Beloved ; favourite; darling, 
Your brother Glo'ſter hates you. 
oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
The dear, dear name ſhe bathes in flowing tcars, 
Hangs o'er the tomb. Addiſon's Ovid. 
And the laſt joy was dearer than the reſt. Pope. 
2. Valuable ; of a high price; coſtly. 
What made direQors cheat the South-ſea year ? 
To feed on ven'ſon when it ſold ſo dear. Pope. 
3. Scarce ; not plentiful: as, a dear year. 
4. It ſeems to be ſometimes uſed in Shake- 
{care for deer; ſad ; hateful ; grievous. 
What fooliſh boldneſs brought thee to their 
mercies, 
Whom thou in terms ſo bloody, and ſo dear, 
Halt made thine enemies? Shak. Twelfth Night. 
| Let us return, 
And ſtrain what other means is left unto us 
In cur dear peril, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
2 Some dear cauſe 
Mil in concealment wrap me up a-while : 
When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve 
Lending me this acouaintance. Shak. King Lear. 
Would 1 had met my deareſt foe in heav'n, 
Or ever 1 had ſeen that day. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Thy other baniſh'd fon, with his dear ſight 
Struck pale and bloodleſs. Shak. Titus Andronicus, 


Drag. n. / A word of endearment ; 
darling. : 


3 That kiſs 
carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
th virgin'd it e'er ſince, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Go, dear; each minute does new danger bring. 


Yar, . Dryden. 


— 


DEA 


See, my dear 
How laviſh nature has adore the yer. Dryden. | 
De"annoucar. adj. [dear and bought.) 
Purchaſed at an high price. 
| O fleeting joys 
Of Paradiſe, dearbought with laſting woe. Milton. 
Such dearbcught bleflings happen ev'ry day, 
Becauſe we know not for what things to pray. 
Dryden. 
Forget not what my ranſom coſt, 
Nor let my dearbought ſoul be loſt, Reſcommor., 
DzearLinG. 2. /. [now written darling. ] 


Favourite. 
They do feed on nectar, heavenly wiſe, 
With Hercules and Hebe, and the reſt 
Of Venus' dearlings, through her bounty bleſt. 
Spenſer. 
DE"arLY. adv. [from dear.) 
1. With great fondneſs. 
For the unqueſtionable virtues of her perſon and 
mind, he loved her dearly, Motton. 
2. At an high price. 
It is rarely bought, and then alſo bought dearly | 
enough with ſuch a fine, Bacon. 
Turnus ſhall dearly pay for faith forſworn 
And corps, and ſwords, and ſhields, on Tyber born. 
Dryden. 
My father dotes, and let him ſtill dote on; 
He buys his miſtreſs dearly with his throne. Dryd. 
To DEARN. v. a. [dynnan, Sax. to hide. ] 
To mend clothes. See Darn, 
De'arness. 2. J. [from dear.] 
1. Fondneſs; kindneſs; love. | 
My brother holds you well, and in dearneſs of 
heart hath holp to effect your enſuing marriage. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The whole ſenate dedicated an altar to Friend- 
ſhip, as to a goddeſs, in reſpect of the great dear- 
ncſs of friendſhip between them two. - Bacon, 
He who hates his neighbour mortally, and wiſely 
too, muſt profeſs all the dearneſs and friendſhip, 
with readineſs to ſerve him. South. 
2. Scarcity; high price. 
Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which 
is ſeen in the dearneſs of corn. Sift, 


DE"arNnLY. adv. [beonn, Sax. ] Secretly ; 
rivately ; unſeen, Obſolete. 

At laſt, as chanc'd them by a foreſt fide 

| To paſs, for ſuccour from the ſcorching ray, 
They heard a rueful voice, that dcarnly cried 
With piercing ſhrieks. Spenſer. 
DtearTH. 2. /. [from dar.] 
1. Scarcity which makes food dear, 

In times of dearth, it drained much coin out of 
the kingdom, to furniſh us with corn from foreign 
parts. Bacon. 

There have been terrible years deurths of corn, 
and every place is ſtrewed with beggars; but 
dearths are common in better climates, and our 
evils here lie much deeper. Sevift, 

2. Want; need; famine. 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 
By longing for that food ſo long a time. Shakeſp. 

Of every tree that in the garden grows, 

Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth, _ 
| ; Milton, 
3. Barrenneſs ; ſterility, 

The French have brought on themſelves that 
dearth of plot, and narrowneſs of imagination, 
which may be obſerved in all their plays. Dryden. 

To DEARTI"CULATE. wv. a. [de and arti- 
culus, Latin.] To disjoint ; to diſmem- 
ber. gw 

DEATH. 7. /. [de aq, Saxon.] 

1. The extinction of life; the departure 
of the ſoul from the body. 

He is the mediator of the New Teſtament, 
that by means of death, for the redemption of 
the tranſgreſſons, they which are called might 
receive the promiſe of eterual inheritance, | 


- 


Hibs ix. 15. | 


8 


D E A 


They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity or death. Shakeſpeare. 
| Death, a neceſſary end, 
Will come when it will 828 1 
babe e's Julius Cæſar. 
He muſt his — 2 | 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting deatb. Dryden. 
2. Mortality; deſtruction. | 
How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death? Shakeſpearte 
3. The ſtate of the dead. 
In ſwiniſh ſleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Sbaleſp. 
4+ The manner of dying. 
Thou ſhalt die the deaths of them that are ſlain 
in the midſt of the ſeas. Exetiel, xxviii. 8. 
5- The image of mortality repreſented by 
a ſkeleton. 
I had rather be married to a death's heady 
with a bone in his mouth, than to either of theſe, 


| Shakeſpeares 
If I gaze now, tis but to fee f 

What manner of death's head twill be, 
When it is free 2 

From that freſh upper ſkin, | 

The gazer's joy, and fin. &Sucklinge 

6. Murder; the act of deſtroying life un- 
lawfully, — 


As in manifeſting the ſweet influence of his 
mercy, on the ſevere ſtroke of his juſtice; ſo in 
this, not to ſuffer a man of death to live. Bacon. 

7. Cauſe of death. | 

They cried out, and ſaid, O thou man of God, 
there is death in the pot. 2 Kings, iv. 40. 

He caught his death the laſt county-ſeſſions, 
where he would go to ſee juſtice done to a poor 
widow woman. Addiſons 

8. Deſtroyer. | 

All the endeavours Achilles uſed to meet witlt 
Hector, and be the death of him, is the intrigue 
which comprehends the battle of the laſt day. 

Broome's View of Epic P 
9. [In poetry.] The inſtrument of dea 
Deaths inviſible come wing'd with fire; 
They hear a dreadful noiſe, and ſtraight . 
ryden. 

Sounded at once the bow, and ſwiftly flies 
The feather'd death, and hiſſes thro' the ſkies. 

Oft, as in airy rings they ſkim the heath, 

The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death. 
L H£ 0þes 
10. [In theoldgy.] Damnation; eternal 


torments. : | 
We pray that God will keep us from all ſin and 
wickedneſs, from our ghoitiy enemy, and from 
everlaſting death. Church Catechiſm. 
DE'aTH=-BED. z. . [death and bed.] The 
bed to which a man is confined by mor- 


tal ſickneſs. 
Sweet ſoul, take heed, take heed of perjury ; 
Thou art on thy death-bed. Shakeſpeare's Otbelli. 
Thy death-bed is no leſſer than the land : 
Wherein thou lieſt in reputation ſick. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Theſe are ſuch things as a man ſhall remember 
with joy upon his death-bed ; ſuch as ſhall cheer 
and warm his heart, even in that laſt and bitter 
agony. South's Ser mens. 
Then round our death-Bd ev*ry friend ſhould 
run, 
And joy us of our conqueſt early won. Dryd. Fab. 
A death-bed figure is certainly the moſt hum- 
bling fight in the world. Collier on the Pale of Lifts 
A dcatb-bed repentance ought not indeed to be 
neglected, becauſe it is the laſt thing that we can 
do. | Atterburye 
Fame can never make -us lie down contentedly 
on a death-bed. Pep 
Dte*aTHFUL. adj, [death and full.) Full 
of ſlaughter; deſtructive 5 murderous, 
; 35 Your 
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A waking eye and hand ? Craſhaw. 
> | A deathlike ſleep ! 
A gentle wafting to immortal life ! Milton. 


DEB 


Your cruelty was ſuch, as you would ſpare his 
life for many deathful torments. Sid 


Time itſelf, under the deathful ſhade of whoſe | 


wings all things wither, hath waſted that lively 
virtue of nature in man, and beaſts, and plants. 


| : Raleigh. 

Blood, death, and deathful deeds, are ip that 
noiſe 

Ruio, deſtruction at the utmoſt point. Milton. 


Theſe eyes behold ; 
The deathful ſcene ; princes on princes roll'd. 
| | Pope. 
Dz"aTHLESS. adj. | from death.] Immor- 
tal ; never-dying ; everlaſting. 
God hath only immortality, though angels and 
human ſouls be deatbleſs. Boyle. 
Their temples wreath'd with leaves that till 
renew; 


For deatbleſs laurel is the victor's due. Dryden. 
Faith and hope themſelves ſhall die, 
While deathleſs charity remains. Prior. 


DE'aTHLIKE. adj. [death and like.] Re- 
ſembling death; till; gloomy; mo- 
tionleſs ; placid ; calm; peaceful; un- 
diſturbed ; reſembling either the hor- 
roars or the quietneſs of death. 


Why doſt thou let thy brave ſoul lie ſuppreſt 
In deatblike ſlumbers, while thy dangers crave 


On ſeas, on earth, and all that in them dwell, 
A geatblike quiet and deep filence fell. MWaller. 
Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A deathlike ſlumber, and a dread repoſe. Pope. 
' DeaTHn's-nDooR. [ death and door.) A near 
approach to death ; the gates of death, 
TuA% ad, It is now a low phraſe. 
I myſelf knew a perſon of great ſanity, who 
was afflited to death's- door with a vomiting, 
Taylors Worthy Communicant. 
There was a poor young woman, that had 
brought herſelf even to death's-door with grief for 
her ſick huſband. L'Eſtrange. 
DE"aTHsSMAN. z. , death and man.] 
Executioner; _— headſman ; he 
that executes the ſentence of death, 
| He's dead; I'm only ſorry 
He had no other dea#bſmarn. Shakeſpeare. 
As deathſmen you have rid this ſweet young 
: prince. Shakeſpeare. 
DE aThHwaTcn. z. / [death and abatch.] 
An inſect that makes a tinkling noiſe 
like that of a watch, and is ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly imagined to prognoſticate death. 
The ſolemn deathwatch click'd the hour the 
died. Cay. 
We learn to preſage approaching death in a fa- 
mily by ravens, and little worms, which we there- 
fore call a deathwwarch. Watts. 
Miſers are muckworms, ſilkworms beaus, 
And deathwatches phyſicians. Pope. 
To DEAURATE. v. a. [ deauro, Latin.] 
To gild, or cover with gold. Dick. 
DrauRATION. 2. /. | from deaurate. | 
The act of gilding. | 
DzBaccna'T1ONn. 2. J. [debacchatio, La- 
tin.] A raging; a madneſs. Dif. 
To Des ARB. vv. a. [from de and barba, 
Latin.] To deprive of his beard. Dic. 


To DRRA RER. v. a. [debarquer, French. 
To diſembark. Dict. 


To DeBa'n. v. a. [from bar.] To ex- 
clude ; to preclude ; to ſhut out from 
any thing ; to hinder. 

The ſame boats and the ſame buildings are 
found in countcies debarred from all commerce by 
unpaſſable mountains, lakes, and deſerts. 

Ralcigh's Efays. 


DEB 


Not fo ſtrictly hath our Lord impos'd = 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refreſhment, whether food, or talk between, 
Food of the mind. | Milton. 

Civility, intended to make us eaſy, is employed 
in laying chains and fetters upon us, in debarring 
us of our wiſhes, and in croſſing our moſt reaſon- 
able deſires. 5 Swifts 

To DEBA'SE. v. a. [from Baſe. 
I. To reduce from a higher to a lower 


ſtate, | 
Homer intended to teach, that pleaſure and 
ſenſuality debaſe men into beaſts. 


Breome on the Odyſſey. | 


As much as you raiſe filver, you debaſe gold, for 
they are in the condition of two things put in 
oppoſite ſcales ; as much as the one riſes, the other 
falls. Locke. 

2. To make mean; to ſink into mean- 


neſs; to make deſpicable; to degrade. 
It is a kind of taking God's name in vain, to 
debaſe religion with ſuch frivolous diſputes. 
Hooker. 
A man of large poſſeſſions has not leiſure to 
conſider of every flight expence, and will not de- 
baſe himſelf to the management of every trifle, 
| ö Dryden. 
Reſtraining others, yet himſelf not free; 
Made impotent by pow'r, debas'd by dignity. Dryd. 
3. To ſink; to vitiate with meanneſs. 
He ought to be careful of not letting his ſubject 
acbaſe his ſtyle, and betray him into a meanneſs of 
expreſſion, Addiſon. 
Hunting after arguments to make good one tide 
of a queſtion, and wholly to refuſe thoſe which 
favour the other, is ſo far from giving truth its 
due value, that it wholly debaſes it, Locke. 
4. To adulterate; to leſſen in value by 


baſe admixtures. | 
He reformed the coin, which was much adulte- 
rated and debaſed in the times and troubles of 
king Stephen, Hale. 
Words ſo debas'd and hard, no ftone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras. 
DeBa'sEMENT. z. J. [from debaſe.] The 
act of debaſing or degrading ; degrada- 


tion, 

It is a wretched debaſement of that ſprightly fa- 
culty, the tongue, thus to be made the interpreter 
to a goat or boar, Government of the Tongue. 

DEBa'sER. . . [from debaſe.] He that 
debaſes ; he that adulterates; he that 
degrades another; he that ſinks the 
value of things, or deſtroys the dignity 
of perſons, 

DEeBa"TABLE. adj. [from debate.) Diſpu- 
table ; that which 1s, or may be, ſubject 


to controverſy. 

The French requeſted, that the debatable ground, 
and the Scottiſh hoſtages, might be reſtored to the 
Scots. Hayward. 


DEBA TE. u. , [ debat, French.] 
1. A perſonal diſpute; a controverſy, 

A way that men ordinarily uſe, to force others 
to ſubmit to their judgments, and receive their 
opinion in debate, is to require the adverſary to 
admit what they allege as a proof, or to aſſign a 
better. | Locke. 

It is to diffuſe a light over the underſtanding, 
in our enquiries after truth, and not to furniſh the 
tongue with debate and controverſy. Watts's Logicł. 

2. A quarrel ; a conteſt : it is not now 


uſed of hoſtile conteſt. 
Now, lords, if heav*n doth give ſucceſsful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no ſwords but what are ſanctified. Shak. 
Tis thine to ruin realms, o'erturn a ſtate ; 
Bctwixt the deareſt friends to raiſe debate. Dryden. 


To DEBATTE. v. a. [ debatre, French. ] To 


| Debate thy cauſe with thy 1 


D E B 


and diſcover not a ſecret to ee Whos hum 


. 


Proper 
He could not debate any thin Yoverls, vey, 


commotion, even when the 
moment. 
To DREBA“CTE. wv. . 


1. To deliberate. 


8 without 8 


argument Was not Fx 
| Clarergy, 


| Your ſev'ral (4; 
Have been conſider'd and debated 55 Shabois,e 
2. To diſpute, | mT 
He preſents that great foul d«ba:;1- 

dS 


ſubject of life and death with his TAY 


intimate friend, 


DeBA'TEFUL. adj. [from debate. 9085 


1. [Of perſons.] Quarrelſome; conten. 
tious. | 


2. [Of things.] Conteſted ; occaſioning 
quarrels, 


DeBA'TEMENT. . J. [from debate.) Con. 
troverſy; deliberation. 
Without debatement further, more or lef: 
He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death. Stat 
DeBa'TER. z./. [from debate,] A Ciſpy. 
tant; a controvertiſt. 


To DEBA'UCH. d. a. [defbaucher, French, 
debacchari, Latin.] 
1. To corrupt; to vitiate. 

A man muſt have got his conſcience thoroughly 
debauched and hardened, before he can aire f 
the height of fin, Seth, 

— This it is to counſel things that are unju?; 
firſt, to debauch a king to break his laws, and 
then to ſeek protection. Dryder's Star in Frix, 

2. To corrupt with lewdneſs. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquirty 
Men ſo diſorder'd, fo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manner: 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shakeſpeare's King Las, 


3- To corrupt by intemperance. 
No man's-reaſon did ever dictate to him, tht i: 
is reaſonable for him to debauch himſelf by inten- 
perance and brutiſh ſenſuality, Tillt:m 
DeBa"ucn. 2. % [from the verb. 
1. A fit of intemperance. 5 
He will for ſome time contain himſelf within 
the bounds of ſobriety ; till within a little whie 
he recovers his former debauch, and is well 50 
and then his appetite returns. Car. 
2. Luxury; exceſs; lewdneſs. 
The firſt phyſicians by debauch were made; , 
Exceſs began, and ſloth ſuſtains, the trace. Det, 
DE BAUCHETE. n. /. from Tach, 
French.] A lecher; a drunkard; 5 
man given to intemperance. 
Could ve but prevail with the greateſt dergurhees 
amongſt us to change their lives, we ſhould find 
it no very hard matter to change their Jane 
Dra“ucRER. 2. , [from debauh.] One 
who ſeduces others to intemperance 07 
lewdneſs ; a corrupter. 
DEBAUCHERY. z. . [from — Tre 
practice of exceſs ; intemperance ; le 


nels. 1 
Oppoſe vices by their contrary virtue 
criſy by ſober piety, and debauchery by . 


hype - 
* 


: } norMm.:- 
; inſtead of leſſening 297+” 
Theſe magiſtrates, much debaucory i 


ties, occaſion juſt twice as 7275 
there would be without them. ; in 
DeBa"UCuMENT. 3. / [from debaucr.) 
The act of debauching or vitiating 
corruption. Fu 
Ther told them ancient ſtories ee 7 
ment of chaſte maidens, or the as 3 
ations, or the extreme poverty of lea 15 . iy 
ON Tor Tayer's Rule of Livieg 75 


controvert; to diſpute; to conteſt. | 


DEB 
DEBEL. v. a. [debelle, La- 
3 DEBELLATE. | tin.] To conquer ; 
4 overcome in war : not ROW 1N uſe. 
= goth notably ſet forth the conſent of all na- 
Ba 14 ages, in the approbation of the extirpat- 
_ - 1bellating of giants, monſters, and foreign 
my = 5 only as lawful, but as meritorious 
Wen of divine honour. Bacon's Holy War. 
_ Him long of old 
; Thou didſt Abel, and down from heaven caſt 


Milton. 


th all his army : 
Dee on TION. 1. , [ from debellatio, 
| Lat.) The act of conquering in war. 
| nr NTURE» te J. [ debentur , Lat. from 


De 5 
bes.] A writ or note, 


debt is claimed. 


claim 
Hue deſperat debentures on your fame; 
Ang little would be left you, In. afraid, : 
I; all our debts to Greece and Rome were paid. 
"iS |  Sevift. 
LD; p11 E. adj. [debilis, Lat. Weak ; fee- 
ble; languid ; faint 3 without ſtrength ; 
imbecile ; impotent. 
] have 18 waſh'd my noſe that bled, 
Or feibd ſome debile wretch, which without note 
There's. many elſe have done. Shakeſpeare. 
4 DEBI'LITATE. v. a. [debilito, Latin.] 
To weaken; to make faint; to enfee- 


ble; to emaſculate. | 
in th luſt of the eye, the luſt of the fleſh, and 


their debilitated poſterity ever after. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The ſpirits being rendered languid, are incapable 
ccpurity ing the blood, and debilitated in attracting 
nut iments : Harvey on * ere 
D:31117a"TION, 2. / [from debilitatio, 
Latin.] The act of weakening. 


The weakneſs cannot return any thing of ſtrength, 
h129ur, or ſafety to the head, but a debilitation and 
ik King Charles. 

D:nrtiTy. z. . | debilitas, Lat.] Weak- 
nels ; feebleneſs ; languor ; faintneſs ; 
imbecility. 

Methinks J am partaker of thy paſſion, 

And in tay caſe do glaſs mine own debility. Sidney. 
_ &.lment top yaporous or perſpirable will ſubject 
i* t9 the inconveniencies of too ſtrong a perſpira- 
tony Which are debility, faintneſs, and ſometimes 
ſa den dah, | | Arbuthnot. 
DEBONATR. adj. [debonnaire, French. ] 
Elegant; civil; well-bred ; gentle; 
complaiſant: an obſolete word. 
Crying, let be that lady debonair 
_ Thou recreant knight, and ſoon thyſelf prepare 
To baue, if thou mean heb love to gain. penſer. 
Lerhyr met her once a-maying; 
Filed het with thee, a daughter fair, 
$2 buxom, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 
The nature of the one is debonair and accoſtable; 
ct the other, retired and ſupercilious; the one 
cuck and ſprightful, the other Now and ſaturnine. 


And ſhe that was not only paſſing fair, 
But was withal diſcreet and debonair, 
Reſoly'd the paſſive doctrine to fulfil. Dryden. 
*BOXA IRLY. adv. [from debonair. |] 
Elegantly ; with a genteel air. 
DEBT. u. 7 [ debitum, Latin; dette, F r.] 
1. That which one man owes to another. 
. There was one that died greatly in debt: Well, 
one, if he be gone, then he hath carried five 
3 ducats of mine 7 him into the other 
0 | acon's Apophtheoms. 
= debt of ten thouſand talents, VL he hw 
owed the king, was no flight ordinary ſum. 
Dh. Duppa's Devotions. 
_ this great loſs a ſea of tears . | 
** s-Whole debt not to be paid by you. Waller. 


by which a 


vou modern wits, ſhould each man bring his | 


the pride of life, they ſeemed as weakly to fail as 


Howwel"s Vacal Foreſt. 


D'E C 
Swift, a thouſand pounds in debe, 
Takes horſe, and in a mighty fret 
Rides day and night. Swift. 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or 
ſuffer, 
Your fon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man, 
But like a man he died. Shak:ſpeare's Macbeth. 
De"sTED. part. [from debt. To Der is 
not found.] Indebted ; obliged to. 
Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I ſtand delrcd to this gentleman. S/ akeſp. 
DE“BTOR. 2. J. ¶ debitor, Latin.] 
1. He that owes ſomething to another. 
I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Bar- 
barians, both to the wiſe and to the unwiſe. 
Rem. i. 14. 
2. One that owes money. 
I'll bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfully rei debtor for the firſt, Shakeſp. 
If he his ample palm 
+ Should haply on ill- fated ſhoulder lay 
Of debtor, Rrait his body, to the touch 
Obſequious, as whilom knights were wont, 
To ſome enchanted caſtle is convey'd. Philips, 
There died my father, no man's debtor ; 
And there I'll die, nor worſe, nor better. Pope. 
The caſe of debtors in Rome, for the firſt four 
centuries, was, after the ſet time for payment, no 
choice but either to pay, or be the creditor's ſlave. 
Swift, 
3. One ſide of an account book. 
When I look upon the debtor fide, I find ſuch 
innumerable articles, that I want arithmetick to 


caſt them up; but when J look upon the creditor 
fide, I find little more than blank paper. Addiſon. 


DeBuLL1 TON. . /. [debullitio, Lat.] A 
bubbling or ſeething over. Dick. 


Dr AC MINATED. adj. [decacuminatus, 
Latin.] Having the top cut off. Dicł. 

Drca'pe. 2. /. [ Aua, Gr. decas, Latin.] 

The ſum of ten; a number containing 
ten. 

Men were not only out in the number of ſome 
days, the latitude of a few years, but might be 
wide by whole olympiads, and divers decades of 
years. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We make cycles and periods of years; as decades, 

_ centuries, and chiliads, chiefly for the uſe of com- 
putations in hiſtory, chronology, and aſtronomy. 
Holder en Time. 
All rank'd by ten; whole decades, when they 
dine | | 
Muſt want a Trojan ſlave to pour the wine. Pope. 
DEe*canency. 2. . [ decadence, French.] 
Decay ; fall. Didi. 
Dec AdON. 2. /. [from Iu, ten, and 
young, a corner. ] A plain figure in geo- 
metry, having ten ſides and angles. 
DRC ALOSGGUE. 2. . [%*xn0y®-, Greek.] 
The ten commandments given by God 
to Moſes. 
The commands of God are clearly revealed both 


in the decalague and other parts of ſacred writ. 
Hammond. 


To DECA'MP. v. 2. [decamper, French. 
To ſhift the camp ; to move off, 

Deca"mPMeNT. . / from decamp.] The 
act of ſhifting the camp. 


To DECA'NT. v. a. [decanto, Lat. decan- 
ter, Fr.] To pour off gently by incli- 
nation. 

Take agua fortis, and diſſolve in it ordinary 
coined filver, and pour the coloured ſolution into 
twelve times as much fair water, and then decan? 
or filtrate the mixture, that it may be very clear. 


| Boyle. 
They attend him daily as their chief, 
Sevift. 


Decant his wine, and carve his beef. 


DEC 


DzcanTA'TION. 2. J. [decantation, Fr.] 
The act of decanting or pouring off 
clear. | 

Deca'nTER. z. , {from decant.] A glaſs 
veſſel made for pouring off liquor clear 
from the lees. Es 

To DeCA'PITATE. v. a. [decapito, Latin.] 
To behead. 

To DECA'Y. v. a. [ decheoir, Fr. from de 
and cadere, Latin.] To loſe excellence 
to decline from the ſtate of perfection; 
to be gradually impaired, 

The monarch oak, 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. Dryd. 


The garlands fade, the vows are worn away 
So dies her love, and ſo my hopes decay. Popes 


To DEca'y. v. a. To impair ; to bring 


to decay. 
Infirmity, that decays the wiſe, doth ever make 
better the fool. Shakeſpeare. 
Cut off a ſtock of a tree, and lay that which 
you cut off to putrefy, to ſee whether it will decay 
the reſt of the ſtock. Bacon. 
He was of a very ſmall and decayed fortune, 
and of no good education. Clarendon. 
Decay d by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. Dryden. 
In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, be 
Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy. Dryden. 
It is ſo ordered, that almoſt every thing which 
corrupts the ſoul decays the body. Aaddiſon. 


Deca'r. 2. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Decline from the ſtate of perfection; 
ſtate of depravation or diminution. 

What comfort to this great decay may come, 
Shall be applied. Shateſpeare. 

She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Ben Fonſon. 

And thoſe decays, to ſpeak the naked truth, 
Through the defects of age, were erimes of youth. 

Denham. 

By reaſon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition 
of their parts, and the weakneſs of elaſticity in 
ſolids, motion is much more apt to be loſt than 
got, and is always upon the decay. Newtions 

Each may feel increaſes and decays, 
And ſee now clearer and now darker days. Pepe. 

"Taught, half by reaſon, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death, and calmly paſs away. Pope. 
2. The effects of diminution ; the marks 
of decay. ; 

They think, that whatever is called old muft 
have the decay of time upon it, and truth too were. 
liable to mould and rottenneſs. Locke. 

3. Declenſion from proſperity. 
And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in 
decay with thee, then thou ſhalt relieve him. 
Levit. xxv. 35. 
T am the very man 
That, from your firſt of difference and decay, 
Have follow'd your ſad ſteps. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
4. The cauſe of decline. 

He that jecketh to be eminent among? able 
men, hath a great taſk ; but that is ever good for 
the publick : but he that plots to be the only figure 
among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. Bacen. 


DEA YER. 2. , [ from decay. ] That 
which cauſes decay. 

Your water is a ſore decayer of your whorſon 
dead body. Shakeſpeare's Hamicte 

DECE'ASE. », /. ¶ decęſſus, Lat.] Death; 
departure from life. 

Lands are by human law, in ſome places, after 
the owner's deceaſe, divided unto all his children; 
in ſome, all deſcendeth to the eldeſt ſon. Hooker, 

To Decr'asE. w. 1. ¶ decedo, Latin.) To 


die; to depart from life. 
He tells us Arthur is deceas'd to-night» 


3 2 You 


Shakeſpeare. : 
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You ſhall die 
Twice now, where others, that mortality 
In her fair arms holds, ſhall but once deccaſæ. 
Chapman. 
His lateſt victories ſtill thickeſt came, 
As, near the centre, motion doth increaſe ; 
Till he, preſs'd down by his own weighty name, 
Did, like the veſtal, under ſpoils deceaſe. Dryden. 
DECETT. 2. /. [ deceptio, Latin. } 
1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy ; any prac- 
tice by which falſchood is made to paſs 
for truth. | 
My lips ſhall not ſpeak wickedneſs, nor my 
tongue utter deceit, = Jeb, xxvii. 4. 
2. Stratagem; artifice. 1 
His demand 
Springs not from Edward's well-meant honeſt love, 
Bu: from deceit, bred by neceſſity. Shat:/>eare. 
3. [In law.] A ſubtile wily ſhift or de- 
vice; all manner of craft, ſubtilty, guile, 
fraud, wilineſs, fleightneſs, cunning, 
covin, colluſion, practice, and offence, 
uſed to deceive another man by any 
means, which hath no other proper or 
particular name but offence. Covell, 
Dece'itTFUuL. adj. [deceit and full.] Frau- 
dulent ; full of deceit. 
J grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. Shakeſpeare. 
The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth. Thomſen. 


DecerirrulLY. adv. [from deceitful.] 


Fraudulently ; with deceit. 
Exerciſe of form may be deceitfully diſpatched of 
courſe, Wotton. 


Dzce"tTFULNESS. #. / [from deceitful.) 
The quality of being fraudulent ; ten- 


dency to deceive. 

The care of this world, and the deceirfulneſs of 
riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruit- 
ful. Mat. xili. 22. 


Dece'ivaBLE. adj. [from deceive.] 
1. Subject to fraud; expoſed to impoſture. 


Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, 
but the angels of light in all their clarity. 
| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
How would thou uſe me now, blind, and thereby 
Deceivable, in moſt things as a child 
Helpleſs ? hence eaſily contemn'd and ſcorn'd, 
And laſt neglected. Milton. 
2. Subject to produce errour; deceitful. 
It is good to conſider of deformity, not as a 
fign, which is more deceivable, but as a cauſe which 
ſeldom faileth of the effect. Bacon, 
He received nothing but fair promiſes, which 
proved deceivable. Hayward. 
O everfailing truſt 
In mortal ſtrength ! and oh, what not in man 
Deceivable and vain ? Milton. 


Dece"ivaBLENESS. 2. , | from deceiv- 
able.] 


deceive. | 

He that has a great patron, has the advantage 
of his negligence and deceivableneſs. 

Government of the Tongue. 

To DECETVE. v. a. [ decipio, Latin.) 

1. To cauſe to miſtake; to bring into 
errour; to impoſe upon. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a divine right of primogeniture to both 
eſtate and power. Locke. 

2. To delude by ſtratagem. 
3. To cut off from expeQation, with of 
before the thing. | 

The Turkiſh general, deceived of his expecta- 
tion, withdrew his fleet twelve miles off. Knelles. 

I now beliey'd 
The happy day approach'd, nor are apy hopes de- 
ceru d. Dryden. 


5. To deprive by fraud or ſtealth. 


Wine is to be forborne in conſumptions, for 


Liableneſs to be deceived, or to 


DEC 
4. To mock; to fail, 
They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notss, 


But the weak voice deceiv'd their gaſping throats. 
Dryden. 


that the ſpirits of the wine prey on the viſcid juice 
of the body, intercommon with the ſpirits of the 
body, and ſo deceive and rob them of their nou- 
riſhment, Bacon. 
Plant fruit-trees in large borders, and ſet tiere- 
in ſine flowers, but thin and ſparingly, leſt they 
deceive the trees. | Bacon. 
Dece"iveR. x. /. [from deceive.] One 
that leads anothor into errour ; a cheat. 

Sigh no more, ladies, ſigh no more 

Men were deceivers ever: 

One foot in ſea, and one on ſhore ;. a 
To one thing conſtant never. Shakeſpeare. 
As for Perkin's diſmiſſion out of France, they 


counterfeit deceiver. Bacon. 

Thoſe voices, actions, or geſtures, which men 
have not by any compact agreed to make the in- 
ſtruments of conveying their thoughts one to an- 
other, are not the proper inſtruments of deceiy- 
ing, ſo as to denominate the perſon uſing them a 
liar or deceiver. South, 

It is to be admired how any deceiver can be ſo 
weak to foretel things near at hand, when a very 
few months muſt of neceſſity diſcover the im- 


poſture,  Seoift, 
Adieu the heart-expanding bow], 
And all the kind deceivers of the ſoul. Pope. 


DrcETMBER. 2. J. ¶ december, Latin.] The 
laſt month of the year; but named de- 
cember, or the tenth month, when the 
year began in March. | 

Men are April when they woo, and December 
when they wed. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
What ſhould we ſpeak of | 
When we are old as you? When we ſhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakeſp. 

Dect'meEDAL. adj. | from decempeda, La- 

tin.] Ten feet in length. Dig. 

DecEMvIRATE. z. . | decemuiratus, La- 

tin.] The dignity and office of the ten 
governours of Rome, who were ap- 
pointed to rule the commonwealth in- 
ſtead of conſuls: their authority ſubſiſted 
only two years. Any body of ten men. 

DE CENCE. 7 1. . | decence, French; de- 

DE'CENCY. I cer, Latin. | | 

1. Propriety of form; proper formality ; 
becoming ceremony : decence 1s ſeldom 


uſed. 
| Thoſe thouſand decencies, that daily low _ 
From all her words and actions. Milton. 
In good works there may be goodneſs in the ge- 
neral: but decence and gracefulneſs can be only in 
the particulars in doing the good. Sprat. 
Were the offices of religion ſtript of all the 
external decencies of worſhip, they would not make 
a due impreſſion on the minds of thoſe who aſſiſt 
at them. , Atterbury. 
She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juſt as ſhe ought; 
But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought : 
Virtue the finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. Pope. 
2. Suitableneſs to character; propriety. 
And muſt IJ own, ſhe ſaid, my ſecret ſmart, 
What with more decence were in filence kept? 
1 Dryden. 
The conſideration immediately ſubſequent to 
the being of a thing, is what agrees or diſagrees 
with that thing; what is ſuitable or unſuitable to 
it; and from this ſprings the notion of decency or 
indecency, that which becomes or miſbecomes. 
| South. 
Sentiments which raiſe laughter, can very ſel- 


interpreted it not as if he were detected for a 


„„ D E C 
3. Modeſty; not ribaldry; 5 
Immodeſt words admit ay; oo Obſcenty 
For ROS of decency is want of ſenſe, 1 | 
Dece'nnia, adj, from drceminn, I. 
tin.] What continues for the ſpace of 


ten years. 
DECENNOVAL. Jah. 
DEcenno'vary { ab pert a 
. VEM , Lat.] Relati 
to the number nineteen. 's 
Meton, of old, in the time of 
ſian war, conſtituted a decen ns 
nineteen years; the ſame which 
golden number. Hale 
Seven months are retrenched in this whole g 
cennovary progreſs of the epacts, to reduce hs x 
counts of her motion and place to thoſ: of the in 


Rin, 


the Peloponne. 
al circle, or of 
we nom cal the 


_ 


DEz"cenT. adj. ¶ decens, Latin. 
1. 3 fit; ſuitable, 
ince there muſt be ornaments both in paint! 
and poetry, if they are not neceſſary, i 
leaſt be decent; that is, in their due place and buy 
moderately uſed. Dole 
2. Grave; not gaudy ; not oftentating, 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkeſt grain 
Flowing with majeſtick train, 
And ſable ſtole of Cyprus lawn 
O'er the decent ſhoulders drawn, 
3. Not wanton ; not immodeſt. 
DEe"cenTLY. adv. [from decent.) 
1. In a proper manner; with ſuitable he. 
haviour 3 without meanneſs or often. 
tion. N 
They could not decently refuſe affitance 9 
perſon, who had puniſhed thoſe who had ig 
their relation. Brine, 
Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth u. 
quirez 
What could he more, but decentiy retire? Swi, 


Min, 


2. Without immodeſty. 


Paſt hope of ſafety, twas his lateſt care, 
Like falling Cæſar, decently to die. Dri, 
DeceyeTiIBI'LITY. 2. /. from dla. 
Liableneſs to be deceived. 

Some errours are ſo fleſhed in us, that tis 
maintain their intereſt upon the deceprivility of cat 
decayed natures. Clan. 
DEecE"PTIBLE. adj. [from deceit.) Liadie 
to be deceived; open to impoiture 3 
ſubject to fraud. | 

The firſt and father cauſe of common error, 
is the common infirmity of human nature ; ct 
whoſe deceptible condition, perhaps, there ſhould 
not need any other eviction, than the trequent 
errours we ſhall ourſelves commit. browns 


Dsece'eT10N. 2. /. [deceptio, Latin.] 


1. The act or means of decelving ; cheat; 
fraud ; fallacy. | | 

Being thus divided from truth in themes 
they are yet farther removed by NN 2 
tion. ä 
All deception is a mi ſapplying of Go 
which, by compact or inſtitution, were mess i 
means of men's ſignifying or conveyie © 
thoughts. : Seize 
2. The ſtate of being deceived. 

Reaſon, not impoſſibly, may meet 

Some ſpecious object by the foe ſuborn'd, p 


their 


And fall into deception unaware. | Te 
Dzce'eT1ous. adj, {from deceit.) Ve- 
ccitful ; apt to deceive. 
Yet there is a credence in My hearts b 
That doth invert th' atteſt of eyes —_— TT 
As if thoſe organs had deceptious fun 8 hate . 


Created only to calumniate. 


Dzce'eTivs. adj. [from dectit.] mey 


dom be admitted with any decency into an — 


[ 


1 


poem. | ion. 


the power of deceiving. pci Trosr. 


DEC 
Dece'erony- adj, [from deceit] 


25 f eceit. 
taining means 0 
 DECERPT- adj. [decerpruvs 

8 taken 9 j | L * ] 

pet nerusra, 24: > oz „ Did 
hat may be taken ON. . 
e 1. /. (from decerpt.] The 

aft of cropping or taking off Did. 

DecerTa' TION . Fa r — 
tion; a ſtriving ; a diſpute. 

8 2 885 $ | Diet . 

7. C deceſio, — A 

a going away. ict. 

% DECHA'RIR v. 4. [decharmer, French. ] 

To counteract a charm ; to diſenchant. 

Notwithſtanding the help of phyfick, he was 
ſuddenly cured by decharming the witchcraft, 

: Harvey. 
4 DECIDE. v. a. [decido, Latin.] 

1. To fix the event of; to determine. 
5 The day approach d when fortune ſhould decide 
Th' important enterprize, and give the bride. 

g Dryden. 
2. Jo determine a queſtion or diſpute, 

In council oft, and oft in battle tried, 
Betwixt thy maſter and the world decide. Granville. 

Who ſhall decide, when doctors diſagree, 

And ſoundeſt caſuiſts doubt ? | _ Pope. 
DecibEN ck. 2. /. [decidentia, Latin.) 
1. The quality of being ſhed, or of falling 


Con- 
Did. 
Lat.] Crop- 


ict. 


De css 10N. 
departure 5 


off, 
2. The act of falling away. 


fall upon the conceit that it annually rotteth away, 

and ſucceſſively reneweth again. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Drei“ ER. 2. J. [from decide.] 

1. One who determines cauſes. 

J cannot think that a jeſter or a monkey, a 
droll or a puppet, can be proper judges or deciders 
of controverſy. Watts. 

The man is no ill decider in common caſes of 


Peer) where party is out of the queſtion. Swift. 

2. One who determines quarrels, | 

DECFDUOUS. adj. | deciduus, Latin. |] 
Falling ; not perennial ; not laſting 
through the year. 

In botany, the perianthium, or calyx, is de- 
cduouty with the flower. uvincy. 

D:crpuousNess. 2. J. [from deciduous. 
Aptneſs to fall; quality of fading once 
a year, Die, 

Dr'cinaL. adj. [decimus, Latin.) Num- 
bered by ten; multiplied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers by 
millions of millions of millions, it is hard to go 
teyond eighteen, or, at moſt, four and twenty de- 
cal progrefſions, without confuſion. Locke. 


7; DECIMATE. v. a. [decimus, Latin.) 
To tithe ; to take the tenth. 


D:crua'TION, . , [from decimate.] 

. Atithing ; a ſeleCtion of every tenth by 
lot or otherwiſe. 

2. A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſol- 
dier, in a general mutiny, for puniſh- 
ment. ä | 


- By decimation and a tithed death, 
2 Ke thou the deſtin'd tenth. 
A cæcimation I will ſtrictly make 
Of all who my Charinus did forſake ; 
And of each legion each centurion ſhall die. 


OE Dryden. 

7; DECI'PHER. v. 4. [ dechiffrer, F r.] | 

i. To explain that which is written in 
ciphers : this is the common uſe. 

Zelmane, that had the ſame character in her 

bean, could eaſily decipber its Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. 


4 
—— —• 


| 
Men obſerving the decidence of their horn, do 


DEC 


Aſſuranee Is writ in a private character, not to | 
be read, nor underſtood, but by the conſcience, to 
which the ſpirit of God has vouchſafed to decipher | 


It. ; 
2. To unfold; to unravel ; to explain 
to decipher an ambiguous ſpeech. | 
3. To write out; to mark down in cha- 
racters. 

Could J give you a lively repreſentation of guilt 
and horrour on this hand, and paint out eternal 
wrath and decipher eternal vengeance on the other, 
then might I ſhew you the condition of a finner 
hearing himſelf denied by Chriſt. Scutb. 
Then were laws of neceſſity invented, that ſo 
every particular ſubje& might find his principal 
pleaſure deciphered unto him, in the tables of his 
laws. | Locke. 

4. To ſtamp ; to charaQeriſe ; to mark. 
You are both decipher'd 
For villains mark'd with rape. Shakeſpeare. 
DecryenerER. 2. . | from decipher. ] 
One who explains writings in cipher. 
Decr's10n. 2. /; [from decide.] 
1. Determination of a difference, or of a 


The time approaches, 
That will with due deciſion make us know 
What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Pleaſure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true deciſion. Shakeſpeare. 

The number of the undertakers, the worth of 
ſome of them, and their zeal to bring the matter 
to a deciſion, are ſure arguments of the dignity and 
importance of it. Woodward. 

War is a direct appeal to God for the deciſicn of 
ſome diſpute, which can by no other means be de- 
termined. Atterbury. 

2. Determination of an event. 
Their arms are to the laſt deciſion bent, 
And fortune labours with the vaſt event. Dryden. 
3. It is uſed in Scotland for a narrative, 
or reports of the proceedings of the 
court of ſeſſion there. 
Decr'sive. adj. [from decide.) 
1. Having the power of determining any 
difference ; concluſive. 

Such a reflection, though it carries nothing per- 
fectly deciſive in it, yet creates a mighty confidence 
in his breaſt, and ſtrengthens him much in his 
opinion. Atterbury, 

This they are ready to look upon as a determi- 
nation on their fide, and deciſive of the controverſy 
between vice and virtue. Rogers. 

2, Having the power of ſettling any event, 
| For on th' event, 
Deciſive of this bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoms. Philips. 
Dt ci's:iveLy. adv. [from deciſive.) In 
a concluſive manner. 
Decr'siveness. 2. / [ from deciſive. ] 
The power of argument or evidence to 
terminate any difference, or ſettle an 


event. 

Decr'sory. adj. [from decide.] Able to 
determine or decide. 

To Deck. v. a. [decken, Dutch.] 


1. To cover; to overſpread. 

Ye miſts and exhalations, that now riſe | 
From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, ; 
In honour to the world's great Author, riſe ! 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Riſing or falling, fill advance his praiſe. Milton. 

2. To dreſs ; to array. 

Sweet ornament! that decks a thing divine. Shak. 

Long may*ſt thou live to wail thy children's loſs, 
And fee another, as I ſee thee now, 

Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art ſtall'd in mine. 


s ass 


South. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


D'E C 
She ſeis to work millions of ſplaning worms, 
That in their green ſhops weave the imooth-hau d 
IIK, 2 
To deck her ſons. Miltens 

3. To adorn; to embelliſh. 
But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 
Fit to adorn the dead, and deck the dreary tomb. 
Spenſer . 
Now the dew with ſpangles decl'd the ground, 
A ſweeter ſpot of earth was never found. Dryden. 
The god ſhall to his vot'ries tell | 
Each conſcious tear, each bluſhing grace, 
That deck'd dear Eloiſa's face. Prior. 


Dex. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. The floor of a ſhip. 
Her keel plows hell, 
And deck knocks heaven. Ben Jonſon. 
We have alſo raiſed our ſecond decks, and given 
more vent thereby to our ordnance, trying on our 
nether overloop. Raleigh, 
If any, born and bred under deck, had no other 
information but what ſenſe affords, he would be of 
opinion that the ſhip was as ſtable as a houſe, 
: | . Glanville. 
On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Beneath whoſe ſhade our humble frigates go. 


At ſun-ſet to their ſhip they make return, 


And ſnore ſecure on decks till roſy morn. | 
fn Dryden's Thad. 


2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each 


other. | 
Beſides gems, many other ſorts of ſtones are re- 
gularly figured : the amianthus, of parallel threads, 
as in the pile of velvet; and the ſelenites, of pa- 
rallel plates, as in a deck of cards. Grews 

Dr'ckER. 2. , [from deck.) A drefler; 
one that apparels or adorns; a coverer, 
as a table-decker. 

To DECLATIM. v. . ¶ declama, Lat.] To 
harangue; to ſpeak to the paſſions; to 
rhetoricate; to ſpeak ſet orations. 

What are his miſchiefs, conſul? Vou declaim 
Againſt his manners, and corrupt your own. 


; Ben Jonſen. 
The ſplendid declaimings of novices and men of 
heat. South. 


It is uſual for maſters to make their boys de- 

claim on both fides of an argument. Sæuift. 

Dreſs up all the virtues in the beauties of ora- 
tory, and declaim aloud on the praiſe of goodneſs. 

| Watts. 

Decra"tmMeR. 2. / [from declaim.] One 

who makes ſpeeches with intent to move 


the paſſions. 
Your Salamander is a perpetual declaimer againſt 
jealouſy. Addiſon. 


DEcLaMa'TiON. 2. / [declamatio, Lat.] 
A diſcourſe addreſſed to the paſſions; an 
-harangue; a ſet ſpeech; a piece of rhe- 
torick. | | 
The cauſe why declamations prevail ſo greatly, 


is, for that men ſuffer themſelves to be deluded. 
Hookers 


Thou mayeſt forgive his anger, while thou 


makeſt uſe of the plainneſs of his declamation. 
Taylor. 


DrclAuA“ rok. 2. /. Latin. ] A declaim- 
er; an orator ; a, rhetorician : ſeldom 
uſed. 


Who could, I ſay, hear this generous declamotor, 

without being fired at his noble zea! ? Tatler. 

DEcLa"MATORY. adj. | declamatorius, La- 
tin. ] 

1. Relating to the practice of declaiming z 
pertaining to declamation ; treated in 
the manner of a rhetorician. 

This a while ſuſpended his interment, and be- 
came a declamatiry theme amongſt the religious 
men of that age. Motton. 

2. Appealing 
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| a ſt agreeable or 
they judged to be mot, 
NN hop would purſue or decline. Atterb. 
o modify 1 word by various termina- 
ze 


tion 4 mw —_ and conſtrue Latin, by the help 
: _ or with ſome Engliſh tranſlation. Watts. 
i 1265 x. /. [from the verb.] The 
2 — of tendency to the leſs or the worſe ; 
diminution 3 decay. Contrary to in- 
creaſe, improvement, or 1 
Thy nie of fortune did I only ws , —_ 
ns Rn ere LNG of literatures : 
Thoſe fathers lived in te 2 
DECLIVITY. 4. ( declivis, Latin. ] In- 
clination or obliquity reckoned down- 
wards; gradual deſcent, not precipitous 
or perpendicular; the contrary to accl1- 
vity. 


Rivers 
their ſources be 
(urface, fo that they may run up 


will not flow unleſs upon declivity, and 


on a deſcent. 


got to the ſhore. 
dually deſcending ; not precipitous ; not 


to acclivous ; moderately ſteep. | 
7; DECO CT. v. a. [decoquo, decoctum, 


Latin.) 
1. To prepare by boiling for any uſe; to 
digeſt in hot water. 
dena loſeth its windineſs by decacting; and ſubtile 
cr windy ſpirits are taken off by incenſion or eva- 
poration. Bacon. 
2, To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. 
There the dec:&s, and doth the food prepare; 
There the diſtributes it to ev'ry vein 3 ; 
There ſhe expels what ſhe may fitly ſpare. Davies. 


3. To boil in water, ſo as to draw the 


trength or virtue of any thing. 

The longer malt or herbs are decocted in liquor, 
the clearer It is. Bacon. 

4. To boil up to a conſiſtence; to ſtrength- 
en or invigorate by boiling : this 1s no 
proper ule, | | 

Can ſodden water, their barley broth, 
D:::3 their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Shak, 

D:co'cT1BLE. adj, [from decoct.] That 
wich may be boiled, or prepared by 
boiling, Die. 

DrcocTIOx. n. /. ¶ decoctum, Lat.] 

. The a of boiling any thing, to extract 
Its virtues, 

In infuſion the longer it is, the greater is the 
part of the groſs body that goeth into the liquor; 
ut in deccctian, though more goeth forth, yet it ei- 
ter purgeth at the top, or ſettleth at the bottom. 
| Ther l Bacon. 

e lineaments of a white lily will remain after 
the ſtrongeſt deccetion. Arbuthnat. 
A preparation made by boiling in water. 

They diſtil their huſbands land 
In ccactians; and are mann'd | 
ra ten emp'rics, in their chamber 
1708 tor the ſpirit of amber. Ben Fonſon. 
t the plant be boiled in water, the trained li- 
Tors called the decacbion of the plant. Arbathnot, 


*COCTURE. 2. , [from decoct.] A ſub- 


lance drawn by decoction. 
nu. . | decollatio, Lat. 
The act of beheadin b kT 
8 5 ee of all hope, annihilated his 
00 bis jultier 1 an immoderancy thereof, deſtroy- 


raiſed above the earth's ordinary 


Woodward. ' 

1 found myſelf within my depth; and the decli- 
us ſo fmall, that I walked near a mile before 1 
1 Gulliver's Travels. 


Decrirovs. adj. [declivis, Lat.] Gra- 


perpendicularly linking ; the contrary 


Breawn. 
„ 


DE C 
Dreouro's 1E. adj. ¶ decompoſitus, Lat.] 


Compounded a ſecond time; com- 
pounded with things already compoſite. 
Detempęſites of three metals, or more, are too 
long to inquire of, except there be ſome compoſi- 
tions of them already obſerved. Bacon. 
DzcomPos1 TON. 2. / | decompoſitus, La- 
tin.] The act of compounding things 
already compounded, 
We confider what happens in the compoſitions 
and decompoſitions of ſaline particles. Boyle. 


To DECOMPO UND. v. a. Alecompono, 
Lat.] 

1. To compoſe of things already com- 
pounded ; to compound a ſecond time ; 
to form by a ſecond compoſition. 

Nature herſelf doth in the bowels of the earth 
make decompounded bodies, as we ſee in vitriol, 
cinnabar, and even in ſulphur itſelf. Beyle. 

When a word ſtands for a very complex idea, that 
is compounded and decempounded, it is not eaſy for 
men to form and retain that idea exactly. Locke. 

If the violet, blue, and green be intercepted, the. 
remaining yellow, orange, and red will compound 
upon the paper an orange; and then, if the in- 
tercepted colours be let pais, they will fall upon this 
compounded orange, and, together with it, decom- 
pound a white. Newton. 

2. To reſolve a compound into ſimple 
parts, This 1s a ſenſe that has of late 
crept irregularly into chymical books. 

Decomeo'unD: adj. [from the verb.] 
Compoſed of things or words already 
compounded ; compounded a ſecond 

time. 

The pretended ſalts and ſulphur are ſo far from 
being elementary parts extracted out of the body of 
mercury, that they are rather, to borrow a term of 
the grammarians, decompound bodies, made up of 
the whole metal and the menſtruum, or other addi- 
taments employed to diſguile it. Boyle, 


, 
Lu 
7 

* 


? 


of the ſubſtantial verbs. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Dz"coRAaMENT. . from decorate. ] 

Ornament; embelliſhment. - Dis. 
To DECORATE. v. a. ¶ decoro, Lat.] 
To adorn; to embelliſh ; to beautify. 
Decora"TioN. 7. /. [from decorate. ] Or- 


The enſigns of virtues contribute to the ornament 
of figures; ſuch as the decorations belonging to the 
liberal arts, and to war. Dryden. 

This helm and heavy buckler I can ſpare, 

As only decorations of the war: 

So Mars is arm'd. for glory, not for need, Dryden. 
Dezcora"roOR. 2. J [from decorate.) An 

adorner ; an embelliſher. Die. 
Deco'rous. adj. [decorus, Lat.] Decent ; 

ſuitable to a character; becoming; 

proper; befitting ; ſeemly. 

It is not ſo decorous, in reſpe& of God, that 
he ſhould immediately do all the meaneſt and 
triflingeſt things bimſelf, without any inferiour or 
ſubordinate miniſter. - Ray. 


To DECORTICATE. v. 4. [ decortico, 
Lat.] To diveſt of the bark or huſk ; 
tohuſk; to peel ; to ſtrip. 

Take great barley, dried and decerticated, after 
it is well waſhed, and boil it in water. Arbuthrot. 


DzcorRTICA'TION.. / from decorticate.] 


The act of ſtripping the bark or huſk. 


haviour contrary to licentiouſneſs, con- 
trary to levity ; ſeemlineſs. 

| It your matter 
Would have a queen his beggar, you muſt tell him 
That majeſty, to keep decorum, muſt x 


I 


nament ; embelliſhment ; added beauty. | 


| 


DECO RUM. x. . [ Latin. ] Decency ; be- 


No body ſhould uſe any compound or decampæaund . 


þ 


No leſs beg than a kingdom. 
1 ; 


Shakeſpeare. | 
3 


DEC 


I am far from ſuſpecting ſimplicity, which is 


bold to treſpals in points of decorum. Wotton» 
Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools, 
The better ſort ſhall ſet before em 
A grace, a manner, a decerum. Prior. 


Gentlemen of the army ſhould be, at leaſt, 
obliged to external decorum : a profligate life and 
character ſhould not be a means of advancement. 


Swifts A 
He kept with princes due decorum, = 
Yet never ſtood in awe before em. Swiſte | 


To DECOY. ⁊ᷣ. a. {from #cey, Dutch, a 
cage.] To lure into a cage; to entrap; 
to draw into a ſnare. | 

A fowler had taken a partridge, who offered to 
decoy her companions into the ſnare. L'Eftranges 
Decoy*d by the fantaſtic blaze, 
Now loſt, and now renew'd, he ſinks abſorpt, 
Rider and horſe. Thomſon. 

Dr cov. 2. /. [from the verb.] Allure- 
ment to miſchiefs; temptation. 

The Devil could never have had ſuch numbers, 
had he not uſed ſome as deceys to enſnare others. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Theſe exuberant productions of the earth became 

a continual decoy and ſnare ; they only excited and 

fomented luſts. x Woodward. 

An old dramdrinker is the Devil's decoy. Berkley. 

Deco v Duck. z. /. A duck that lures 

others. 
There is a ſort of ducks, called decoyducks, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, 

where are conveniencies made for catching them. 
Mortimer. 


To DECREASE. wv. 2. [ decreſco, Latin.] 
To grow leſs; to be diminiſhed, 


From the moon is the ſign of feaſts, a light that 
decreaſeth in her perfection. Ecclus. xliii. 7. 
Unto fifty years, as they ſaid, the heart annually 
increaſeth the weight of one drachm; after which, 
in the ſame proportion, it decreaſeth. 
Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
When the ſun comes to his tropicks, days in- 
creaſe and decreaſe but a very little for a great 
while together. ; Newton. 


To DECREASE. v. a. To make leſs ; to 


diminiſh, | 
| He did diſhonourable find 
Thoſe articles, which did our ſtate decreaſe. Dane 
Nor cheriſh'd they relations poor, 
That might decreaſe their preſent ſtore. Pricre 
Hear increaſes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, 
as of oil, balſam, and honey; and thereby decreaſes 
their reſiſtance, Newtone 
Decre'ass. 2. / | from the verb.] 
1. The ſtate of growing leſs ; decay. 
By weak' ning toil and hoary age o'ercome, 
See thy decreaſe, and haſten to thy tomb. Prior. 
2, The wain ;* the time when the viſible 


face of the moon grows leſs. 

See in what time the ſeeds, ſet in the increaſe of 
the moon, come to a certain height, and how they 
differ from thoſe that arc ſet in the decreaje of the 
moon. Bacon. 


To DECREE. v. ». [ decretum, Latin.} 
To make an edit ; to appoint by edict ; 
to eſtabliſh by law; to determine; to 
reſolve. : 

They ſhall ſee the end of the wiſe, and ſhall not 
underſtand what God in his counſel hath decreed of 
kim. Wijd. IVe 

Father eternal! thine is to decreez _ 

Mine, both in heav'n and earth, to do thy will. 
* Milton. 

Had heav'n decreed that I ſhould life enjoy, 7 

Heav'n had decreed to fave unhappy Troy. Dryd. 


To DecrE's. v. a. To doom or aſſign by 

i Cree. 
Thou ſhalt alſo decree a thing, and it ſhall be 
eſtablithed, Feb. 
3 The 
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The king their father, 
On juſt and weighty reaſons, has decreed 
His ſceptre to the younger. . Rowe. 
Dzcre's. 2. /. [decretum, Latin, ] 
1. An edit; a law. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. Shak. 
There went a decree from Cæſar Auguſtus, that 
all the world ſhould be taxed. Luke, ii. 1. 
re we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree 
No more our houſes and our homes to ſee? Dryd. 
The Supreme Being is ſovereignly good; he 
rewards the juſt, and puniſhes the unjuſt : and the 
folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, is the 


cauſe of human calamity. Broome. | 


2. An eſtabliſhed rule. 


When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for 
the lightning of the thunder. Fob, xxviiie 26. 


3. A determination of a ſuit, or litigated 


cauſe. 

4. [In canon law.] An ordinance, which 
15 enacted by the pope himſelf, by and 
with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil aſſembled, without being conſulted 
by any one thereon. Aylife*s Parergon. 

Dz"crEmeEnNT. z. , [decrementum, Latin.) 
Decreaſe; the ſtate of growing leſs; the 
quantity loſt by decreaſing. 

Upon the tropick, and firſt deſcenſion from our 
ſolſtice, we are ſcarce ſenſible of declination; but 
declining farther, our decrement accelerates: we ſet 
apace, and in our laſt days precipitate into our 
graves. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of 
the earth, ſuffer a continual decrement, and grow 
lower and lower, Woodward. 


DECREPIT. adj. ¶ decrepitus, Latin. ] 
Waſted and worn out with age; in the 


Jaſt ſtage of decay. | 
Decrepit miſer! bale, ignoble wretch ! Shakeſp. 
Of men's lives, in this decrepit age of the world, 
many exceed fourſcore, and ſome an hundred years. 
Raleigh, 
This pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for him: 


rale order that there be choſen a pope of freſh years, | 


z Bacon. 
Decrepit ſuperſtitions, and ſuch as had their na- 
tivity in times beyond all hiſtory, are freſh in the 
obſervation of many heads. Brown's Vulgar Err, 
And from the north to call 
Decrepit Winter. Milton. 
Who this obſerves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. Denbam. 
Propp'd on his ſtaff, and ſtooping as he goes, 
A painted mitre ſhades his furrow'd brows; 
The god, in this decrepit form array'd, 
The gardens enter'd, and the fruits ſurvey'd. Pope. 
The charge of witchcraft inſpires people with a 
malevelence towards thoſe poor decrepit parts of our 
fpecies, in whom human nature is defaced by infir- 
© mity and dotage. Addiſon. 


' © DECREPITATE. v. bf [ decrepo, La- 


tin.] To calcine ſalt till it has ceaſed 
to crackle in the fire. 
So will it come to pals in a pot of ſalt, although 
decrepitated, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
DecrEPITATION. . / [from decrepi- 
tate.) The crackling noiſe which ſalt 
makes, when put over the fire in a cru- 
cible. uincy. 
DecrEPITNESS. = J. is hen decrepit.] 
Decre'yirupe. J The laſt ſtage of de- 
cay; the laſt effects of old age. | 
Mother earth, in this her barrenneſs and decre- 
pitneſs of age, can procreate ſuch ſwarms of curi- 
ous engines. i Bentley. 


 Decne'scEenT. adj. [from decreſcens, La- 


tin.] Growing leſs; being in a ſtate of 
decreaſe, 


[ 


Dre ETL. adj. [decretum, Latin.) Ap- 


DEC 


pertaining to a decree ; containing a 


decree. 

A decretal epiſtle is that which the pope decrees 
either by himſelf, or elſe by the advice of his car- 
dinals; and this muſt be on his being conſulted 
by ſong particular perſon or perſons thereon. 

Apyliffe's Parergon. 
Dz"cRETaAL. 2. /. [from the adje&tive. ] 
1. A book of decrees or edicts; a body of 


laws. | 
The ſecond room, whoſe walls 
Were painted fair with memorable geſts. 
Of magiſtrates, of courts, of tribunals, 
Of laws, of judgments, and of decretals. Spenſer. 
2. The collection of the pope's decrees. 
Traditions and decreta/s were made of equal force, 
and as authentical as the ſacred charter itſelf, 


ſtudies or profeſſes the knowledge of the 
decretal. | 
The decretiſts had their riſe and beginning under 
the reign of the emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa. 
I Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
De*crETORY. adj. from decree.] 
1. Judicial; definitive. 
There are lenitives that friendſhip will apply, 
before it will be brought to the decretory rigours of 
a condemning ſentence. _ South's Sermons. 
2, Critical ; in which there is ſome defi- 
nitive event, I 
The motions of the moon, ſuppoſed to be mea- 
ſured by ſevens, and the critical or decretory days, 
depend on that number. Brown's Vulgar — 
DrexrAl. 2. / {from decry.] Clamo- 
rous cenſure; haſty or noiſy condemna- 
tion; concurrence in cenſuring any 
thing. 5 
To DEC RVC. v. a. ¶ decrier, French. ] To 
cenſure; to blame clamorouſly ; to cla- 
mour againſt, 
Malice in criticks reigns ſo high, 
That for ſmall errours they whole plays decry. 
” Dryden. 
Thoſe meaſures, which are extolled by one half 
of the kingdom, are naturally decried by the other. 
Addiſen. 
They applied themſelves to leſſen their autho- 
rity, decried them as hard and unneceſſary reſtraints. 
Rogers. 
Quacks and impoſtors are ſtill cautioning us to 
beware of counterfeits, and decry others cheats only 


to make more way for their own. Swift. 
Decu"mMBENCE. N. /. [decumbo, Lat.] 
Decu'mstncy. J The act of lying down; 


the poſture of lying down. | 
This muſt come to paſs, if we hold opinion 
they lie not down, and enjoy no decumbence at all ; 
for ſtation is properly no reſt, but one kind of 
motion. = Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Not conſidering the ancient manner of decum- 
bency, he imputed this geſture of the beloved diſci- 
ple unto ruſticity, or an act of incivility. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Decu'mBiTURE. z. / [from decumbe, 
Latin. ] 
1. The time at which a man takes to his 
bed in a diſeaſe. 
2. [In aſtrology.] A ſcheme of the heavens 
erected for that time, by which the pro- 
gnoſticks of recovery or death are diſ- 
covered, 
If but a mile ſhe travel out of town, 
The planetary hour muſt firſt be known, 
And lucky moment : if her eye but akes, 
Or itches, its decumbiture ſhe takes. Dryden. 
Dz"cuyLe. adj. [decuplus, Latin.] Ten- 


| Heavel's Vocal Foreſt. | 
De*crETIST. 2. / [from decree.) One that 


fold; the ſamenumber ten times repeated. 


| 


DED 


Man's length, that is, a il | 
vertex unto the ſole of N ] 
his profundity ; that is, a dire line beth = 
breaft and the ſpine, Brown's Vl ar Ee. 
Suppoſing there be a thouſand Pe. fin * 
in this iſland, if the ſame proportion holds = 
the inſets of England and of the world - be 
2 eee and exotick, that is, der Wy 
"A e ſpecies of inſets will amount to ten thou. 


Deu'RION. 2. /. [decurio, Lat.] 0 
mander over ten; an officer ſubordingz 
to the centurion, 

He inſtituted decurions through both ther, 
lonies, that is, one overevery ton fame my 

D cu RSION. 1. / ¶ decurſus, Latin.] Ti, 
act of running down. 

What is decayed by that decurſon of we, 
ſupplied by the terrene fæces ah water "eg 


Hah, 
DecurTa'TION. 4. / ¶ decurtatis, Latin, 
The act of cutting ſhort, or ſhorteni 
To DECU'SSATE. v. a. I decuſb, Lat 
. ſo, atin,] 
To interſect at acute angles. 

This it performs by the action of anotable mal. 
cle on each fide, having the form of the letter 
made up of many fibres, decuſſating one another 
longways. Rn, 

Decussa"T1On. . J. [ from decuſue.] 
The act of eroſſing; ſtate of being crol. 
ed at unequal angles. 

Though there be deczſſatios of the rays in the 
pupil of the eye, and fo the image of the obje& in 
the retina, or bottom of the eye, be inverted; yet 
doth not the object appear inverted, but in its right 
or natural poſture. Ry, 
„ DEDE'CORATE. v. a. [atwumn, 
Latin.) To diſgrace ; to bring a te. 
proach upon. — 6 

DEepecoRa'TION. 2. / [from dedtcerate.] 
The act of diſgracing ; diſgrace, D:#, 
DEpe'corovs. adj. | dedecus, Lat.] Dit. 
graceful ; reproachful ; ſhameful. Did. 
DepenT1'TION. 2. / (de and dirtui, 
Latin.] Loſs or ſhedding of the teeth. 

Solon divided life into ten ſeptenaries, becauſe i 
every one thereof a man received ſome ſenſible mv 
tation: in the firſt is dedentition, or falling of tert. 

/ Brown's Vulgar Ehn. 
To DE'DICATE. v. a. [dedico, Latin. 
1. To devote to ſome divine power; t0 
conſecrate and ſet apart to ſacred uſes, 
0 A pleaſant grove 
Was ſhot up high, full of the ftate!y tree 

That dedicated is to Olympick Jove, CD 
And to his fon Alcides. — 

The princes offered for dedicating the Utar, 0 
the day that it was anointed. N. vile 10 

Warn'd by the ſeer, to her offended name 
We rais'd, and dedicate, this wond'rous Row. 

2. To appropriate ſolemnly to any perioa 
or purpoſe, 
There cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour Fre 9 10 
As will to greatneſs dedicate the mſelves. ene. 
Ladies, a gen'ral welcome from bis gra 
Salutes you all : this night he OR PE ns 
To fair content and you. 10 i 20 
He went to learn the profeſſion of a 7 5 
which he had dedicated himſelt. iar 
| Bid her inſtant _ 
And quiet dedicate her remnant le . 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife. Price 


. To inſcribe to a patron. 1 
a = compiled ten elegant books, 8 
them to the lord Burghbley . b.) Con- 
Dr'pI ATE. adj. [from the = — 
ſecrate; devote; dedicated 3 
priate. . Pray 's 
I ' ; 
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DED 


Pray'rs from preſerved ſouls, 4 
From faſting maids, whoſe names are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. _ m 
This tenth part, or tithe, being thus a gas 
unto him, leaveth now to be of the nature of the 
ther niae parts, which are given us for our worldly | 
"ecefſities, and becometh as a thing dedicate, and 
appropriate unto Götte . Spelman. 
Depica'TION. 1. J. [dedicatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of dedicating to any being or 
purpoſe - conſecration ſolemn appro- 
lation. 
ee be laid to many men's charge, that 
they have been ſo curious as 10 trouble biſhops 
with placing the firſt ſtone in the churches 3 or 
ſo ſcrupulous as, after the erection of them, to 
make any great ado for their dedications Hooker. 
Among publick ſolemnities there is none ſo glo- 
rious as that under the reign of king Solomon, at 
the dedication of the temple, Addiſon, 
„ An addreſs to a patron. | 
proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 
Sit full-blown Bufo, puff d by ev'ry quill ; 
Fed by foft dedication all day long, * 
Horace and he went hand in hand in ſong. Pope. 
Debica“Tok. 2. J. [from dedicate.) One 
who inſcribes his work to a patron with 
compliment and ſervility. | 
Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful ſatires, - 
And flatte:y to fulſome dedicators. Pope. 
Dr'bicaTORV. adj. [from dedicate.] Com- 
poſing a dedication; complimental ; 
adulatory. 
Thus I ſhould beg 
dicatery one; but It is a friendly letter. 


in my epiſtle, if it were a de- 
Pope. 


Deb“ TIox. 2. /. [deditio, Latin.] The act] 


of yielding up any thing; ſurrendry. 

It was not a complete conqueſt, but rather a 
d:ditiin upon terms and capitulations agreed be- 
tween the conqueror and the conquered. Hate. 

7 DEDUCE. v. a. [ deduce, Latin.] 
1. To draw in a regular connected ſeries, 
from one time or one event to another. 

1 will d:duce him from his cradle, through the 
deep and lubric waves of ſtate and court, till he 
xa; ſwallowed in tac gulph of fatality. 

Motton Buck. 

0 goddeſs, ſay, ſhall I deduce my rhimes 
Fror. the dire nation in its -arly-times? Pope. 

2. To form a regular chain of conſequen- 
tial propoſitiens. 

Realon is nothing but the faculty of deducing 
v1known trut!1s from principles already known. 

| Locke. 

3. To lay down in regular order, ſo as 

that the following ſhall naturally riſe 
from the foregoing. | | 

Lend me y0ur ſong, ye nightingales ! oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verſe ! while I deduce, 

From the firſt note the hollow cuckoo fings, 

he ſemphony of ſpring. Thomſon. 
Drov'cryent. . 

thing deduced ; the colle 

conſequential propoſitio 

Praite ald 

relt of thoſe, d:ducements 
die remote effects of revelatien. Dryden. 
*DU CIBLE. adj, [from deduce.] Col- 
leftivle by reaſon 3 conſequential ; diſ- 
=> . from principles laid down. 

r condition, although deducible from many 
broad, yet ſhall we evidence it but from few. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
GE of the new earth is pa- 
l and the particular character, that it 


hath no ſea: 
- th no ex; and both are apparently deducible 
Anm Its lormation, Burnet 


So far, therefore | 1 1 
2 as Conſcience reports any thin 
agreeable to or deducible from thee, it K to be 


tion of reaſon ;, 
1 : : 
prayer are his due worſhip, and the 


The general character 


1. Action, whether good or bad; thing 


/. [from deduce.] The] 


which I am confident are 


| 2. Exploit ; performance. 


* 


DEE 


All properties of a triangle depend on, and are 
deducible from, the complex idea of three lines, in- 
cluding a ſpace. Locke. 


ing the act of deduction. Di#. 
To DEDUCT. v. a. [ deduco, Latin.] 
1. To ſubſtract; to take away; to cut 
off; to defalcate. 
We deduct from the computation of our years 
that part of our time which is ſpent in incogitancy 
of infancy. Norris. 
2. To ſeparate; to diſpart; to divide. 

Now not in uſe. g | 
| Having yet, in his dedu#ed ſpright, 
Some ſparks remaining of that heavenly fire. 


| _ Spenſer. 
Depu'cTioON. . / [dedudio, Lati 


n.] 
1. Conſequential collection; conſequence 
propoſition drawn from principles pre- 


miſed. 

Out of ſcripture ſuch duties may be deduced, 
by ſome kind of conſequence; as by long circuit 
of deduction it may be that even all truth, out of 
any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with ſuch 
deduFicns from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or 
our own reaſon, well informed, can make. Duppa. 

That by diverſity of motions we ſhould ſpell out 
things not reſembled by them, we muſt attribute 
to ſome ſecret deduction; but what this deduction 
ſhould be, or by what mediums this knowledge is 
advanced, is as dark as ignorance. Glanwille. 

You have laid the experiments together in ſuch 
a way, and made ſuch deductions from them, as I 
have not hitherto met with. Boyle. 

All croſs and diſtaſteful humours are either ex- 
preſsly, or by clear conſequence and deduction, for- 
bidden in the New Teſtament. Tillotſ:n. 

A reflection ſo obvious, that natural inſtinct 
ſeems to have ſuggeſted it even to thoſe who never 
much attended to deductions of reaſon. Rogers. 


2. That which is deducted; defalcation. 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account; 
Make fair dedutticns ; ſee to what they mount. 
| Pope. 
Depu'cTive. adj. [from deduct.] Dedu- 
cible ; that which 1s or may be deduced 


from a poſition premiſed. 

All knowledge of cauſes is deductive; for we 
know none by ſimple intuition, but through the 
mediation of their effects. Claxville. 

Depvu'crivery. adv. [from dedudtive.] 
Conſequentially; by regular deduction; 
by a regular train of ratiocinatian. 

There is ſcarce a popular errour paſſant in our 
days, which is not either directly expreſſed, or de- 
ductively contained, in this work. | 

Brxon's Vulgar Errours. 


DEED. z. / Idæd, Saxon; daed, Dutch.) 


done. ä | 
From loweſt place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by th' doer's deeds Shak. 
The monſter nought replied ; for words were 


vain, 
And decds could only deeds unjuſt maintain. Dryd. 
The ſame had not conſented to the council and 
deed. | Luke. 
We are not ſecluded from the expectation of re- 
ward for our charitable deeds. Smalridge's Sermons. 


| I, on the other fide, 
Us'd no ambition to commend my deeds 
The deeds themſelves, tho* mute, ſpoke loud the 
doer. Milton. 
Thouſands were there, in darker fame that dwell, 
Whoſe decds ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn, Dryd. 
3. Power of action; agency. 
Nor knew I not 


To be with will and deed created free. Milton. 


Dep v'cive. adj. from deduce.) Perform- | 


. 


| They deſire, with ſtrange abſurdity, that to the 
ſame ſenate it ſhould belong to give full judgment 
in matter of excommunication, and to abſolve 
whom it pleaſed them, clean contrary to their own 
former deeds, and oaths. Hooker. 
5. Written evidence of any legal act. 
The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which 
was impeached to be fraudulent. Bacon. 
He builds his houſe upon the ſand, and writes 
the deeds by which he holds his eſtate upon the 
face of a river. South. 
6. Fact; reality; the contrary to fiction: 
whence the word indeed. 
Or that, as oft I have at Athens ſeen 
The ſtage ariſe, and the. big clouds deſcend ; 
So now in very deed 1 might behold 
The pond'rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 
Meet like the hands of Jove. Lee's Oedipus. 
Dee"pLEss, adj. [from deed.} Unactive 3 
without action; without exploits. 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
Inſtant, he cried, your female difcord end, 
Ye deedlefs boatters ! and the ſong attend. Pope. 
To DEEM. v. . part. dempt, or deemed. 
[ domgan, Gothick ; doemen, Dutch; de- 
man, Saxon. } 
1. To judge; to conclude upon conſidera- 
tion; to think; to opine; to determine. 
Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 
For Which th' Idean ladies diſagreed, 
Tall partial Paris dempt it Venus' due. Spenſer. 
So natural is the union of religion with juſtice, 
that we may boldly deem there is neither, where 
both are not. ] Hooker, 
He who, to be decm'd 
A god, leap'd fondly into Ætna flames. Milton: 
Theſe bleflings, friend, a deity beſtow'd ; | 
For never can I deem him leſs than god. Dryden. 
Nature, diſturb'd, 
Is deem'd vindictive to have chang'd her courſe. 
77 01/1. 
2. To eſtimate ; to make eſtimate of: this 
ſenſe 15 now diſuſed. 
| Do me not to dy, 
. Ne deem: thy force by fortune's doom unjuſt, 
That hath, maugre her ſpite, thus low me laid in 
duſt, . Spenſer. 
But they that ſkill not of ſo beavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy, or admire, 
Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 

But not to dem of her deſert aſpire. Spenſer. 
DEEM. 2. /. [from the verb.] Judgment; 
ſurmiſe; opinion. Not now in uſe. 

Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart, 
true! how now? what wicked deem is this? 
| Shakeſpearee 
Dze"MsTER. 7. , [from deem.) A judge: 
a word yet in uſe in Jerſey and the Iſle 
of Man. 
DEEP. adj. dee p, Saxon. ]. 
1. Having length downwards; deſcending 
far; profound: oppoſed to /ballow. 


All trees in high and ſandy grounds are to be 
ſet deep, and in watry grounds more ſhallow. _ 
Bacon. 
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The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 
And twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the ſkies, 
Dryden. 
2. Low in ſituation ; not high. 
3- Meaſured from the ſurface downward. 
Mr. Halley, in diving deep into the ſea in a div- 
ing veſſel, found, in a Clear ſun-ſhine day, that 
when he was ſunk many fathoms dæp into the 
water, the upper part of his hand, on which the 
ſuu ſhone directly, appeared of a red colour. 
. Neaxwton. 
4. Enteriig far; piercing a great way. 
IE This avarice 
Strikes deeper, grows with more pernicious root. 
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hearkened to. 
Vor. J. Seuth. | 


4. Act declaratory of an opinion. 


il 


For, 


Sa efpeares 
32 


e 


a 


2. The moſt folemn or ſtill part. 


DEE 


For, even in that ſeaſon of the year, the ways 


18 


in that vale were very deep. 
Thou haſt not ſtrength ſuch labours to ſuſtain : 


Drink hellebore, my boy! drink deep, and ſcour 
. a Dryden. 


thy brain. 
5. Far from the outer part. 
So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 


Deep ambuſh'd in her filent den does lie. Dryden. 


6. Not ſuperficial ; not obvious. 


If the matter be knotty, and the ſenſe lies deep, 
the mind muſt ſtop and buckle to it, and ſtick 
upon It with labour and thought, and cloſe con- 


templation. Loc ge. 


7. Sagacious; penetrating; having the 


power to enter far into a ſubject. 
| Who hath not heard it ſpoken, 


How deep yeu were within the books of heav'n? 


Shakeſpeare. 
The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath. 
He's meditating with two deep divines. 
He in my ear 
V-nted much policy and projects deep 
mies, of aids, battles, and leagues, - 
$..c:u.1 to the wortd, to me worth nought. Milt. 
* 14 not diſcover the helps which this great man 
r thought mentions. Locke. 
8. Full of contrivance; politick; inſidious. 
When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 
Dee», hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he to me. Shakeſpeare's Richard III, 


9. Grave; ſolemn. 
O God ! if my deep pray'rs cannot appeaſe thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shak. R. III. 
Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper filence, or with more regard. Dryden. 
10. Dark-coloured. ; 
With deeper brown the grove was overſpread. 
3 Dryden. 
11. Having a great degree of ſtilneſs, or 
gloom, or ſadneſs. 
And the Lord God cauſed a decp ſleep to fall 
upon Adam. | Geneſis, ii. 21. 
12. Depreſſed; ſunk; metaphorically, low. 
Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of 
their liberality. 2 Corinthians, Ville 2. 
13. Baſs; grave in ſound, 
The ſounds made by buckets in a well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like percuſſion were made in 
the open air. Bacen. 


Dr. 2. /. [from the adjective.) 
1. The ſea; the main; the abyſs of wa- 


ters; the ocean. 
Vet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God 
above, who ſheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon. 
What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
From greedy man, lies ſafer in the deep. Waller. 
Whoc'er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
Theſe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep. Pope. 


Shak. 


| There want not many that do fear, | 
In deep of night, to walk by this Herne's oak. 
Shakeſpear:. 


The deep of night is crept upon our talk. Sbak. 


Virgin face divine 
Attracts the hapleſs youth through ſtorms and 
waves, 
Alone in deep of night. Philips. 
To DEEPEN. v. a. [from deep.] 
i. To make deep; to ſink far below the 
ſurface. 
The city of Rome would receive a great advan- 
tage from the undertaking, as it would raiſe the 
banks and deepen the bed of the Tiber. Addiſon. 


2. To darken ; to cloud; ta make dark. 


You mult deeper your colours fo, that the orpi- 
ment may be the higheſt. ; = <a. 
3. To make ſad or gloomy. See DEE, 
adj. = 
Her gloomy preſence ſiddens all the ſcene, ©; 
Shades ev'ry flower, and darkens ev ry grceny 


Clarendon. | 


Shakeſp. 


| 5- In a high degree. 


7 


DEF 


Deepers the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 
DeeP-MOUTHED. adj. [deep and mouth.,| 
Having a hoarſe and loud voice. 
Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds; 
And couple Clowder with the dcep-moutb'd Brach. 


: Behold the Engliſh beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wires and boys, 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps outvoice that deep-mouth'd 

ſea. Shakeſpeare. 
Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were 
found, 

And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. 
f 8 Dryden. 
Hills, dales, and foreſts far behind remain, 
While the warm ſcent draws on the deep-mouth'd 
train. 15 Cay. 
DEPP-uUSsSLNCG. adj. | deep and muſe. | 

Contemplative ; loſt in thought, 

But he deep-muſing o'er the mountains ſtray'd, 
Through many thickets of the woodland ſhade. 
DET PL. adv. [from deep.] | 
1. To a great depth ; far below the ſur- 
face. | 

Fear is a paſſion that is moſt "deeply rooted in 
our natures, and flows immediately from the prin- 
ciple of ſelf- preſervation. Tillothn, 

Thoſe impreſſions were made when the brain 
was more ſufceptive of them : they have been 
deeply engraven at the proper ſeaſon, and therefore 
they remain. | g Watts. 
2. With great ſtudy oꝝ ſagacity; not ſuper- 
ficially; not careleſsly ; profoundly. 

3- Sorrowfully ; . folerinly ; with a great 


degree of ſeriouſneſs or ſadneſs. 
He fighed deeply in his ſpirit Mark, viii. 12. 
Klockins ſo deepiy hath tworn ne'er more to come 
In bawdy-houſe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 
Upon the deck our careful general ſtood, 
And deeply mus'd on the ſucceeding day. Dryden. 
4. With a tendency to darkneſs of colour. 
Having taken of the deeply red juice of buck- 
thorn berries, I let it drop upon white paper. 
: Boyle. 


To keep his promiſe with him, he had deeply 
offended both his nobles and people. 

5 Bacon's Henry VII. 

DE“EPN ESS. x. /. [from deep.] Entrance 


far below the ſurface ; profundity ; 
depth. | | 
Cazzianer ſet forward with great toil, by reaſon 
of the deepneſs of the way, and heavineſs of the 
great ordnance, | Knolles. 
Some fell upon ſtony places, and they withered, 
becauſe they had no deepreſs of earth. 
8 Matt hero, xiii. 5. 
DER. . /. [deon, Saxon; thier, Teu- 
tonick ; b, Greek.] That claſs of 
animals which is hunted for veniſon, 
containing many ſubordinate ſpecies ; 
as the ſtag or red deer, the buck or fal- 


low deer, the roebuck, and others. 

You have beaten my men, Killed my deer, and 

broke open my lodge. Shakeſpeare. 

The pale that held my lovely deer. Waller. 

To DEFA'CE. v. a. [ defaire, French.] 

To deſtroy ; to raze ; to ruin ; to dis- 
figure, : 

Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly. 
commending it, as you have done in untruly and 
unkindly defacing and ſlandering it. Whitgiftce 

Fatal this marriage, 
Defacing monuments of conquer'd France, 
Undoing all. Shakeſpeare. 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deſuce the bond. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. + 


Whoſe ſtatues, freezes, columns broken lie, p 


 _ DEx 
One nobler a 
| is he ner Lars fr Fa = 

The ſtoick's image in this piece, ; p. 
DeFa"CEMENT. 2. /, [from deface,) Va 
lation; injury; raſure; abolition . . 
ſtruction. e 

But what is this image 10 is it Job... 
The poor men of Bike ker 2 a pe: 


image of God is purity, and the drfacement "i 


7 . Barn. 

DeFa'CER. 2. / [from fact.) Deltroxer; 

aboliſher ; violator, 
That. foul defacer of God's handywork 

Thy woinb let looſe, to chace us to our graves; 

7 3 Satte, 
Dera ILANCE, u. 7. [ defaillance, Frenck,] 
Failure; miſcarriage : a word not i. 
uſe, Es: = 
The affections were the authors of that why, 

py defailance. lil, 
To DEFA LC ATE. v. a. [from fals, fi 

cis, a fickle; defalquer, F rench.] To 

cut off; to lop; to take away part af 
penſion or ſalary. It is generally uſe 
of money. 
Drralcariox. #. / [ from drfalcat.] 
Diminution ; abatement ; exciſion dt 
any part of a cuſtomary allowance, 

The tca-table is ſet forth with its cuſtamag 
bill of fare, and without any defalcaticn. Allie, 
To DEFA'LK, v..a. [See Deralcart, 
To cut off; to lop away. 

What he defalls from ſome inſipid fin, i; bt 
make ſome other more guſtful. Da ef 144, 
DEFaMa'TION, 2. J [from difane.] Te 

act of defaming or bringing infamy upon 
another; calumny ; reproach ; cenſure; 
detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of contumelious lag. 
guage of any one, with an intent of railing an il 
fame of the party; and this extends to writtng, as 
by defamatory libels; and to deeds, as reproat- 
ful poſtures, ſigns, and geſtures. ift. 

Be ſilent, and beware, if ſuch you fee; 

"Tis defamation but to fay, that's he. Dar. 

Many dark and intricate motives ther? 4% 
detraction and defamaticn z and many malicious 
ſpies are ſearching into the actions of « 88 
man. Ae 
DEFAMATORY. adj. {from deſame. Ca 
lumnious ;- tending to defame ; uss 
cenſorious ; libellous ; falſely fatiricz!. 

The moſt eminent fin is the ſpreadin: off 
matory reports. Govermrent of che Tie, 

Auguſtus, conſcious to himſely of many cf 
made an edict againſt lampoons and tags, 8 
defamatory writings. D. 
To DEFA ME. v. a. [4: and fone, a. 
To make infamous; to cenſure fade“ 
in publick; to deprive of honour; t0 


lumniate ; to deſtroy reputation by ei. 
ther a&s or words. 


-I heard the defuming of many. Jr 1. bY 
They live as if they profeſſed e 
ecay 4 929 


in ſpite, to defame it. er h 
My guilt thy growing virtues did 4%; 
My blackneſs blotted thy unblemith 6 2 15 


PDETA TME. . /. [from the verb.] Du 
grace; diſhonour : not un ule, ; 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death, 
And hung their conquer'd arms 
On gallowtrees. 
Dera"mr. 2. J [from df? 
injures the reputation 0 


for more aſine 


S it 


e.] One that 


And, though defuc d, the wonder of the eye, Dryd. | 


detractor; a calumniatof. 1 


diſhonour by reports; to libel ; to ca- 


another; 4 


it mas 
defamed, 


7. DEF 


To we: 
The pe 
. ! iat ed, 
Derart 
tins] 
DEFAU. 
1, Omithc 
neglect 


e. Crime 


Dix ine pr. 
Pad been 
Whom he 

Partial 


In detu 

laid upon 
Cooks 
d:{cait of 
4 (In la 
a day a 
To Dera 
To fail 
ſtipulat 
contract 
Dera vn 
that ma 
DEFE'AS 
1. The ac 
contract 
2, Dereaja 
act; as 
zance, 
the obli 
diſabled 
ver been 
z. The w 
containe 
4. A dete 
quering 
Obſolete 
That 
Being ar 
After his ty 


3 D i, 
Him g90gl 


nulled 01 
Ii. cam 
Ms. never 1 
DEFEAT 
1. The ov. 
End Ma. 


2. Act of d 
A kin 

A damn: 

7 Dept”, 
1. To over 
Defea: tl 

8 Ve gods, 
Therein, 1 

f They im 
we Mount 


2. To fruſt 


He pleaded 


DEF 


1. mar be a uſeful trial of the patience of the 


g ' {amet has not the leſs crime. 
defumed, ye 88 Government of the Tongue, 


1 DEFA'TIGATE. v. a. [defatigo, Lat.) 
o weary; to tre. : = 
— * of theſe men's induſtries, om de- 
{::igatcd, hath been great. : Dr. 5 
D: -TIGA TION. . F  [defatigatio, la- 
tins] Wearineſs; fatigue. Dick. 
| Dk FAULT: 1. + Laut, French.] 
. Omiſſion of that which we ought to do; 
neglect. 
e. Crime; 
Sedition tum : 
ef governors than the people 3s 
: We, that know what tis to faſt and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day. Shakeſpeare 
Lt me not rathly call in doubt 
Pix ine prediction: what if all foretold 
been Fulfill d, but thro' mine own default, 
1hom have 1 to complain of but myſelf? Milton. 
Partial hudges we are of our own excellencies, 
114 «ther men's defaults. - Swift. 
Defect ; want. 
In default of the king's pay, the forces were 
[aid upon tlie ſubject. > Dawvics, 
Cs could make artificial birds and fiſhes, in 
net the real ones. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4. la law.] Non- appearance in court at 
a day aſſigned. Covell. 
7; Dzra'uLT., v. 2. [from the noun.] 
Jo fül in performing any contract or 
ſtipulation; to forfeit by breaking a 


4 


contract. 


failure; fault. 
bled into England more by the de- 


DiravLreER, 2. . [from the verb.] One 


that makes default. 
DEFEAS.ANCE. 2. /. [ difaiſauce, Fr.] 
1. The act of annulling or abrogating any 
contract or ſtipulation. 
2. Ditedſarce is a condition annexed to an 
act; as to an obligation, a recogni- 
ꝛance, or ſtatute, which performed by 
tle obligee, or the cognizee, the act is 
diſabled and made void, as if it had ne- 
ver been done. Covell, 
2. Ihe writing in which a defeaſance is 
contained, | 
4. 4 deteat; conqueſt; the act of con- 
duering; the ſtate of being conquered. 
Obſolete. | 
That hoary king, with all his train, 
Being arrived where that champion ſtout, 
err ns te's defeajance, did remain, 
fin goodly grects, and fair does entertain. 
Z | Spenſer. 
| Dre: 451pr e, adj, [from defaire, Fr, to 
make void, ] That which may be an- 
nulled or abrogated, 
* 5 Pots 1 by : fea g a 
DEFEAT. 2. % [from defaire, French. ] 
. The overthrow of an army. 
End Marlb'rough's work, and finiſh the defeat, 
- Addiſon, 
2. Act of deſtruction; deprivation, F 
A king, upon whole life | 
A camn'd defrat was made. 
75 Dees 
[ 


Shakeſpeares 
T. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
To overthrow ; to undo. | 

Ten thy tavour with uſurped beard, Shakeſp. 
5; Sas, Ye make the weak moſt ftrong ; 


4 1.0 El * Oo 5 7 8 ty * 
= "ty ve gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Shakeſp. 
Ney . »1 * q 
e. invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the 
353 5 Bacon 
P, n S440 


To his accuſations _ 
ſtill not guilty, and alleg'd 
reaſons to defeat the law, Shakeſpeares 


He pleaded 
Many ſharp 


Hayweoed. | 


DEF 


| Death, 
Then due by ſentence when thou didſt tranſzreſs, 
| Defeated of his ſeizure, many days, 


on thee of grace. : Milton. 
| iſcover'd, and defeated of your pre 
You ſkulk'd. 7 ba: Dryden. 


He finds himſelf naturally to dread a ſuperior 
Being, that can defeat all his defigns, and diſap- 
point all his hopes. Tillatſn. 

3. Toaboliſh ; to undo; to change. 

DerFE ATURE. 2. J [from de and feature.] 
Change of feature ; alteration of coun- 
tenance : not in uſe. 

Grief hath chang'd me, 

And careful hours, with time's deformed hand, 

Hath written ſtrange defeatures in my face. Shak. 
To DE FECATE. v. a. [defzco, Latin.] 
1. To purge liquors from lees or foulnels ; 

to purity ; to cleanſe. | 

I practiſcd a way to defecate the dark and muddy 
oil of amber. Bayle. 

The blood is not ſufficiently defecated or cla- 
rified, but remains muddy. Har vy. 

| Provide a brazen tube 

Inflext; ſelf-taught and voluntary flies 

The defecated liquor, through the vent 

Aſcending; then, by downward tract convey'd, 

Spouts into ſub12& veſſels lovely clear. Philips. 
2. To purify from any extraneous or nox1- 
odus mixture; to clear; to brighten. 

We defecate the notion from materiality, and 
abſtract quantity, place, and all kind of corporeity 
from it. : Glarwitle. 

DE'FECATE. aj. [from the verb.] Purged 
from lees or foulneſs. 

We are puzzled with contradictions, which are 
no abſurdities to defecate faculties. Glanwilles 

This liquor was very defecate, and of a pleaſing 
golden colour. Boyl:. 

Dereca"TiON. 2. / [ dfecatio, Latin.] 
Purification; the act of clearing or pu- 
rifving. 

The ſpleen and liver are obſtructed in their 
offices of defecation, whence vicious and dreggith 
blood. Harvey. 

DEFE CT. ». J. ¶ defectus, Latin.] 

1. Want; abſence of ſomething neceſſary; 
inſufficiency; the fault oppoſed to ſu- 
perfluity. 

Errors have been corrected, and defects ſupplied, 

| Davies. 
Had this ſtrange energy been leſs, 

Defect had been as fatal as exceſs. 

2. Failing; imperfection. 

Oft ' tis ſeen 

Our mean ſecures us, and our mere defects 

Prove our commodities, Shakeſpeare. 
3. A fault; miſtake; errour. 

We had rather follow the perfections of them 
whom we like not, than in defects reſemble them 
whom we love, Hoxker. 

You praiſe yourſelf, ' 

By laying defects of judgment to me. Shakeſpeare. 

Truſt not yourſelf; but, your deſects to know, 
Make uſe of ev ry friend—and ey'ry foe, Pope. 

4. Any natural imperfection; a blemith ; 

a failure, without direct implication of 

any thing too little. 

Men, through ſome defe in the organs, want 
words, yet fail not to expreſs the:r univerſal ideas 
by ſigns. Locke. 
To DET ETC T. v. . 2 the noun.] To 

be deficient; to fall ſhort of; to fail. 


Obſolete. 
Some loſt themſelves in attempts above huma- 
. nity; yet the enquiries of moſt defected by the 
way, and tired within the ſober circumference of 
knowledge. Broon's Vulgar Errours. 


Blackmore. 


Drrcribi'Lir v. 1. /. [from dfeckible.] 


The ſtate of failing; deßciency; im- 
perfection. 0 


. 


'F 
— 
— 


D E F 


The perfection and ſufficiency of Scripture has 
been ſhevmn, as alſo the defectihility of that part: + 
cular tradition. Lord Digby to Sir Xen. Digby. 

The corruption of things corruptible depen 
upon the intrinſical defectibility of the connection 
or union of the parts of things corporeal. | 
Hale's Origin of Manimd. 
Drere cTIBLE, adj. [from defect. 

1. Imperfe& ; deficient ; wanting. 

The extraordinary perſons, thus highly favour- 
ed, were for a great part of their lives in a 4% Li- 
ble conditions | Hale. 

DeFrerion. 2. J. [defefio, Latin.] 
1. Want; failure. 
2. A falling away; apoſtacy. 

This defection and falling away from God was 
firſt found in angels, and afterwards in men. ; 

« Raleigh. 

If we fall away after taſting of the good word 
of God, how criminal muſt ſuch a defection be Y 

Atterbury 

There is more evil owing to our original defectian 
from God, and the fooliſh and evil diipoſitions that 
are found in fallen man. Watts. 

3. An abandoning of a king, or ſtate g 
revolt, : 

He was diverted and drawn from hence by the 
general defectian of the whole ream. Dawies. 

Neither can this be meant of evil governours or 
tyrants, but of ſome perverſeneſs and defectian in 
the very nation itſelf. | Bacon. 

Derk'criyk. ad. [from defefivus, Lat.] 
1. Wanting the juſt quantity. 

Nor will poliſhed amber, although it fend forth 
a grofs and corporeal exhalement, be found a long 
time defective upon the exaCteſt ſcales. 

Broawn's Vulgar Errcurss 
2. Full of defects; imperfect; not ſuffi- 
cient ; not adequate to the purpoſe, 

It ſubjects them to all the diſeafes depending 
upon a defective projectile motion of the blood. 

Arbuthnit on Aliments. 

It will very little help to cure my ignorance, 
that this is the beſt of four or five hypotheſes pro- 
poſed, which are all e. Locle. 

If it renders us perfect in one accompliſhment, 
it generally leaves us defective in another. Addiſon. 

3. Faulty; vitious; blameable. 

Our tragedy writers have been notoriouſly de- 
fective in giving proper ſentiments to the perfons 
they introduce. a Addiſen. 

DerecrTive or deficient Nouns, In gram- 
mar.] Indeclinable nouns, or ſuch as 

want a number, or ſome particular caſe. 

Derecrive Ferb. [in grammar.] A verb 
which wants ſome of its tenſes. 


DEerEcTiVENESS. 2. /. [from defedive.] 
Want ; the flate of being imperfect ; 
faultineſs. 

The lowneſs often opens the building in breadth, 
or the deff of fome other particular makes 
any ſingle part appear in perfection. Adtdijone 

DEFENCE. ». /. [Aefenſis, Lat.] 

1. Guard; protection; ſecurity. 

Rehoboam dwelt in Jeruſalem, and built cities 
for diſerce in judah. 2 Chronicles, ii. 5. 

The Lord is your protection and ſtrong ſtay, a 
deferce from heat, and a cover from the ſun. 

| Eccleſ. xxxiv. 16. 

B cthou my ftrong rock for an houte of defence 
to ſave me. Pſalm xxxi. 2. 

Again all this there ſeems to be no defence, but 
thac of ſupporting one eſtabliſhed form of doctrine 
and diſcipline. 6 ; SIviffe 

2. Vindication; juſtification ; apology. 
Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would 

have made his defence unto the people. | 

Acls, xix. 33. 
| The youthful. prince * 
With ſcorn replied, and made this bold defence. 
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3. Prohibition: this is a ſenſe merely 
French. 
Severe defences may be made againſt wearing 
any linen under a certain breadth, Temple, 
4. Reſiſtance. | 
5. [In law.] The defendant's reply after 
declaration produced. | 
6. [In fortification. ] The part that flanks 
another work. | 
To DEFENCE. v. a. [defenſus, Lat.] To 
defend by fortification : not in ule. 
The city itſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, 
Three fides by fix it well 5 1 has. Fair fax. 
rom defence. 
1. Naked; unarmed; unguarded; not 
provided with defence; unprepared. 
Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 
Whoſe chance on theſe defenceleſs doors may ſeize, 
Guard them, and him within prote& from harms. 


Milton. 
My ſiſter is not ſo defencelefs left 
As you imagine: ſhe has a, hidden ſtrength 
Which you remember not. Milton. 
Ah me ! that fear 
Comes thund'ring back with dreadful revolution 


On my defencele/s head. Million. 
On a ſlave diſarm'd, 

Defenceleſs, and ſubmitted to my rage, 

A baſe revenge is vengeance on myſelf. Dryden. 


2. Impotent ; unable to make reſiſtance. 
Will ſuch a multitude of men emplo 
Their ſtrength againſt a weak defenccleſs boy? Add. 
To DEFE ND. v. a. [defendo, Latin; de- 
fendre, French.] 
1. To ſtand in defence of; to protect; to 


ſupport. 
There aroſe, to defend Iſrael, Tola the ſon of 
Puah. Judges. 


Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God: 
defend me from them that riſe up againſt me. 
| Pſalm lix. 1. 
Heav'n defend your ſouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, Shak. 
2. To vindicate; to uphold ; to aſſert ; 
to maintain. 


The queen on the throne, by God's aſſiſtance, 


is able to defend herſelf againſt all her majeſty's 
encmies and allies put together. Soft. 
3. To fortify; to ſecure. | 
And here th” acceſs a gloomy grove defends, 
And here th* unnavigable Jake extends. Dryden, 
A village near it was defeaded by the river. 
. * Clarenden. 
4. To prohibit ; to forbid. [ defendre, Fr.] 
Where can you ſay, in any manner, age, 
That ever God defended marriage ? Chaucer. 
O ſons ! like one of us man is become, 
To know both good and evil, ſince his taſte 
Of that defended fruit. Milton. 
The uſe of wine is little practiſed, and in ſome 
places defended by cuſtoms or laws. Temple. 


5. To maintain a place, or cauſe, againſt 


thoſe that attack it. 
Let me be foremoſt to defend the throne, 
And guard my father's glories and my own. Pope. 
So have I ſeen two rival wits contend, 
One briſkly charge, one gravely wiſe defend. Smith. 
DeFENDABLE. adj. | from defend.) That 
may be defended. 
DEFENDANT. 44%. from defendo, Lat.] 
Defenſive ; fit for defence. 
Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. 
Shakeſpeare. 
DrrXDANT. a. J. [from the adjective.] 
1. He that defends againſt aſſailants. 
Thoſe high towers, out of which the Romans 
mitht more conveniently fight with the defendants 
on the wall, thoſe alſo were broken by Archime- 
des engines. Miltins's Math. Magic. 


DEF 


2. [In law.] The perſon accuſed or ſued. 
This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th' appellant and 3 Shak. 
Plaintiff dog, and bear defendant. Hudibras. 
DeFEt'xDER. 7. . [defenſer, Latin. ] 
1. One that defends ; a champion. 
Paniſh your defenders, till at length 


As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 


That won you without blows, Shakeſpeare. 

. Do'ſt thou not mourn our pow'r employ'd in 
vain, 

And the defenders of our city ſlain? Dryden. 


2. An aſlerter ; a vindicator. 
Undoubtedly there is no way ſo effectual to be- 
tray the truth, as to procure it a weak defender. 
South, 
3. [In law.] An advocate; one that de- 
fends another in a court of juſtice. 
DezrE"nsaTIVE. 2. / | from defence. ] 
1. Guard ; defence. 

A very unſafe d:fenſative it is againſt the fury 
of the lion, and ſurely no better than virginity, 
or blood royal, which Pliny doth place in cock- 
broth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If the biſhop has no other defenſatives but ex- 
communication, no other power but that of the 
keys, he may ſurrender up his paſtoral ſtaff. South. 

2. [In ſurgery.] A bandage, plaſter, or 
the like, uſed to ſecure a wound from 
outward violence. 

Dere'NSIBLE. 44%. [from defence.] 

1. That may be defended. 

A field, 7 

Which nothing but the ſound of Hotſpur's name 
Did ſeem to make defenſible. Shakeſpeare. 

They muſt make themſelves defenſible both a- 
gainſt the natives and againſt ſtrangerss Bacon. 

Having often heard Venice repreſented as one of 
the moſt defenſible cities in the world, I informed 
myſelf in what its ſtrength conſiſts. Addiſon. 

2. Juſtifiable; right; capable of vindi- 
cation. : 
I conceive it very defenſible to diſarm an adver- 
fary, and diſable him from doing miſchief. Collier. 

DErFNSIVE. adj. [defen/if, Fr. from de- 
fendens, Lat.] 

1. That ſerves to defend; proper for de- 
fence ; not offenſive. | 

He would not be perſuaded by danger to offer 
any offence, but only to ſtand upon the beſt defen- 
fre guard he could. Sidney. 

My unpreparedneſs for war teſtifies for me that 
I am ſet on the defenſive part. King Charles, 

Defenſive arms lay by, as uſeleſs here, 

Where maſſy balls the neighbouring rocks do tear. 
Waller. 


2. In a ſtate or poſture of defence. 


What ſtood, recoil'd, 
Defenſive ſcarce, or with pale fear ſurpris'd, 
Fled ignominious. : 
Dere'nsive. z. J. [from the adjective.] 
1. Safeguard. | 
Wars preventive, upon juſt fears, are true de- 
fenſives, as well as on actual invaſions. Bacon. 
2. State of defence. 3 
His majeſty, not at all diſmayed, reſolved to 
ſtand upon the defenſive only. Clarendon. 


DerE nS1VELY. adv. | from defenſive.) In 
a defenſive manner, 

DzrE'nsrT. part. pay]. [ from defence.] De- 
fended. Obſolete. | 


Stout men of arms, and with their guide of 
| power, | | 
Like Troy's old town defenſt with Ilion's tower. 

Fairfax. 
To DEFER. v. ». [from differo, Lat.] 
1. To put off; to delay to act. 
He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 


Your ignorance deliver you, 


| 


Milton. 


| 


To DEFE'R. ov. a. 


= 


DEF 


Againft all competition, gor w. 
Endure it. IF + Hor vil long Ir 
Inure thyſelf betimes to the lo 1. 
of good deeds; for the longer Frag 40 malt 
acquainted with them, the leſs eve 5 whe 
wilt bar det. diſpoſed to them, a) day the 
2. To pay deference or regard to anc. 
opinion, : Uther' 


1. To withhold ; to delay, 
Defer the promis'd boon, the goddeſ: cries, p, 
Neither is this a matter to be deferred Al Po 
convenient time of peace and leifure, _ 
2. To refer to; to leave to another! ju. 
ment and determination. g 
The commiſſioners deferred the matter un 


1 
O's 


earl of Northumberland, who was the principe 
man of authority in thoſe parts, "I Rag 


DE"FERENCE. 7. F 4 [ deference, Fr.] 
1. Regard; reſpect. 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tus, 
and Horace in lyrie poetry, but out of 477 
his friends he attempted neither, 

He may be convinced that he is in an 0 f 
obſerving thoſe perſons, for whoſe wiſton 
goodneſs he has the greateſt deference, to de F 
contrary ſentiment. : * 

2. Complaiſance; condeſcenſion. 

A natural roughneſs makes a man unter:. 

ſant to others; ſo that he has no deference fir be: 
inclinations, tempers, or conditions, Lal. 
3. Submiſſion. 

Moſt of our fellow - ſubjects are guided eithe; iy 
the prejudice of education, or by a df tit 
judgment of thoſe who, perhaps, in their ong 
hearts, diſapprove the opinions which they nal. 
triouſly ſpread among the multitude, 441. 

DE'FERENT. ad}. | from deferent, of den, 
Lat.] That carries up and down, 
The figures of pipes or concaves, through which 
ſounds paſs, or of other bodies deferert, conduce u 
the variety and alteration of the ſound, Fa. 
De"FERENT. 2. /. | from the adjectire 
That which carries; that which conveys, 

It is certain, however, it croſſes the receivet cr. 
nion, that ſounds may be cieated without t, 
though air be the moſt favourable 7 af 
ſounds. 20.10 

De'FERENTS.. . . [In ſurgery.) Ceran 
veſſels in the human body, appointed 
for the conveyance of humours trom one 

lace to another, Chant: 

DEFTANCE. ». /. [from def, Fr.] 

1. A challenge; an invitation to fight 

The fiery Ty balt, with his ſword prepar's, 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my e 
He ſwung about his head. Shan. feat, 

Nor is it juſt to bring 3 
A war, without a juſt defiance made. e, 

2. A challenge to make any impeachnet: 

ood. 


4 90 
Je. 


Friſe 


3. — of abhorrence or contempt. 


The Novatian hereſy was very apt?“ Y 
well-meaning ſouls, who, ſeeing it bade _ g 
preſs defiance to apoſtacy, auge 2 OF” Oy 
1 ion from the faith. i 
was itſelf any defection bang ry 
Nobody will ſo openly bid defiance to _ 
ſenſe, as to affirm. viſible and dire& _*" 
DEFI'CIENCE. in |, [from fte, Le 
DEFICIENCY. 5 
1. Want; ſomething leſs than 15 1 os 
What is to be conlidered in this ke 

if there be a ſufficient ee „ #4 . 
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for different methods are to bart ce Dit 
erity, Nor 
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failing; imperfection. f 
| —_— detect in the reaſon of Ari- 
= introduceth one of no leſs deficiency him- 
I Brown's Valgar Errours. 
{c 2 1 4 k . E 
Thou in thyſelf art perfect, and in the 1 | 


. {-F:;ence found. . 
}: _ 25 in our own natures, too great evidence 


lectual defcience, and deplorable conteffions 


2. 


cr inte! — 
er human ignorancte. i es 
What great deficience is it, if we come 
! ns Sfprats 
Sate 


Tne cheracters of comedy and tragedy are never 
to be made perfect, but always to be drawn with 
ſome ſpecks of frailty and d:ficience, ſuch as they 
Wo Dryden. 


une been deſcribed to us in hiſtocy. 
Drrrcikxr. adj. | deficiens, from deficio, 
Lat.] Failing ; wanting; defective ; 
imperfect. : : 
> EA beſt of all things, as the will 
O Cod ordain'd them: his creating hand 
x. thing imperfect or deficient left. Milton. 
Fi-ures are either ſimple or mixed: the ſimple 
be either circular or angular; and of circular, 
hor complete, as circles, or deficient, as ovals. 
a , Weitton. 
Ne'ther Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any 
of cke former beauties. Dryden. 
Scyeral thoughts of the mind, for which we. 
bare either none, Or very deficient names, are dili- 
gently to be ſtudied. Lecke. 
Derieikxr Numbers [ in arithmetick ] 
are thoſe numbers, whoſe parts, added 
together, make Jeſs than the integer 
whoſe parts they are, | 
D:r1'tn. z. /. [from de, Fr.] A chal- 
lenger; a contemner; one that dares 


and defies. | 
Is it not then high time that the laws ſhould 
provide, by the moſt prudent and effectual means, 
to curb thoſe bold and inſolent deffers of Heaven? 
Tillotſon. 
J DEFFLE. v. a. [apulan, Sax. from 
fa, foul.] 


1. To make foul or impure ; to make 


naſty or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in 
our land by the name of pitch; this pitch, as 
ancient writers do report, doth dee. Shakeſpeare. 

He is juſtly reckoned among the greateſt pre- 
Izt's of this age, however his character may be 
&*(d oy mean and dirty hands. Swift. 

2. To pollute ; to make legally or ritually 
impure. 

That which dieth of itſelf he ſhall not eat, to 
6&5: himſelf therewith. Lew. xxii, 8. 
Neither ſhall he defile himſelf for his father. 

? Lev. xi. 11. 
3. To corrupt chaſtity ; to violate. 
 Ev'ry object his offence revil'd ; 
The huſband murder'd, and the wife de d. Prizr. 
4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate ; to 
make guilty, 


ec 


Wultery, and ſhameleſs uncieanneſs. 
Wild. xiv. 26. 
God requires rather that we ſhould die, than 
&f.2 ourſelves with Imp.eties. Stilling fleet. 
er not any inſtances of fin defile your requeſts, 
© ; Wake. 
Derr LE. v. 7. [ deffiler, French. ] To 

march; to go off file by file. 

Der! LE. 1. J. diſſile, Fr. from file, a line 
of ſoldiers, which is derived from flum, 
a thread.] A narrow paſſage; a long 
narrow paſs; a lane. 


BN noms is in Oxford a narrow defile, to uſe the 
mary term, where the partiſans uſed to en- 
Counter, Addiſen 


DzrrtemenD. . /. [from defile.] The 


Ty 


| 


Forzettulneſs of good turns, defiling of ſouls, | 


DEF 


ing; naftineſs pollution z corruption; 
defedation. 


Luſt, 
By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, 
Lets in defi/ement to the inward parts. Milton. 
The unchaſte are provoked to ſee their vice 
expoſed, and the chaſte cannot rake into ſuch $ith 
without danger of defilement. Spectator. 
DETITLER. 2. /. [from d:file.] One that 
defiles; a corrupter; a violater. 

At the laſt tremendous day, I ſhall hold forth 
in my arms my much wronged child, and call 
aloud for vengeance on her defi/er. Addiſon. 

Dg*1'NABLE. adj. from dene. 
1. That which may be defined; capable 


of definition. 8 

The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwiſe de- 
fine, than by ſaying it is infinite; as if infinite 
were definable, or infinity a ſubject for our narrow 
underſtanding. . Dryden. 

2. That which may be aſcertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, 
the queſtion is, whether that time be defnable or 
no. Burnet's Theory. 


To DEFINE. v. a. [definio, Lat. definer, 

Fr.] | 
1. To give the definition ; to explain a 

thing by its qualities and circumſtances. 

Whoſe loſs can't thou mean, 

That doſt ſo well their miſeries define? Sidney. 

Though defining be thought the proper way to 
make known the proper ſignitication, yet there are 
ſome words that will not be defined. Locke. 

2. To circumſcribe; to mark the limit ; 
to bound. 

When the rings appeared only black and white, 
they were very diſtin and well defined, and the 
blackneſs ſeemed as intenie as that of the central 
ſpot. cavten. 

To DEFINE. v. 2. To determine; to de- 
cide; to decree. | 

The unjuſt judge is the capita] remover of 
landmarks, when he deffueth amiſs of lands and 
properties. Bacon. 

Deri'xnes. 2. /. [from define.] One that 
explains; one that deſcribes a thing by 
its qualities. | 
Your God, forſooth, is found 

Incomprehenſible and inſinite; 

But is he therefore found? Vain ſearcher! no: 

Let your imperfect definition fhow, 

That nothing you, the weak def ner, know. Prior. 
DE"FINITE. adj. | from definitus, Lat.] 
1. Certain ; limited ; bounded. 

Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, 
and here, by your means, had the ſight of the 
goddeſs, who in a definite compaſs can fet forth 


infinite beauty. Sidney. 
2. Exact; preciſe. 
Idiots, in this caſe of favour, would 
Be wiſely definite. Shakeſpeare. 


In a charge of adultery, the accuſer ought to 
ſet forth, in the accuſatory libel, or inquiſition, 
which ſucceeds in the place of accuſation, ſome 
certain and definite time. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

DEe'FiNnITE. z. J. [from the adjective. ] 
Thing explained or defined. 

Special baſtardy is nothing elſe but the defini- 
tion of the general; and the general, again, is no- 
thing elſe but a definite of the ſpecial. Aylife. 

Dr'rixirEN ESS. #. / [from definice.] 
Certainty ; limitedneſs. Die. 

DrrixTTION. 2. /. [definitio, Lat. defi- 
nition, Fr.] 

1. A ſhort deſcription of a thing by its 
properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my 
particular conſideration of him; for propriety of 


Rate of being defiled ; the act of defil- | 


| 


— 

D E F ö 

2. Deciſion; determination. . 

3. [In logick.] The explication of the 

eſſence of a thing by its kind and differ- 
ence. 

What is man? Not a reaſonable animal merely; 
for that is not an adequate and diſtinguiſhing defi- 
„iticn. Bentley. 

Dzr1'niTive. adj. [| definitions, Lat.] 


Determinate ; poſitive; expreſs. 

Other authors write often dubioully, even in 
matters wherein is expected a ſtrict and d:finitive 
truth. Brawn's Vulgar Erraurs. 

1 make haſte to the caſting and comparting of 
the whole work, it being indeed the very definitive 
ſem of this art, to diſtribute uſ-fully and gracefully 
a well choſen plot. | Motton. 

DErixITIVELY. adv. [from definitive. ] 
Poſitively ; deciſively ; expreſsly. 

Deñnitiveiy thus I anfwer you 
Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert) 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requett. Shakeſpearee 

Bellarmine ſaith, becauſe we think that the 
body of Chriſt may be in many places at once, 
loca ly and vifibly ; therefore we ſay and hold, that 
the ſame body may be circumſeriptively and defi- 
nitively in more places at once. Hall, 

That Metheuſelah was the longeſt lived of all 


the children of Adam, we need not grant; nor 


is it definitively ſet down by Moſes, 
| Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
DeF1"NITIVENESS. 2. / | from acfinitive.] 
Deciſiveneſs. Na. 
DEFLAGRABLLITY. z. . [from alfa gro, 
Lat.] Combuſtibility; the quality of 
taking fire, and burning totally away. 
We have ſpent more time chan the opinion of 
the ready deflagrability, if I may fo ſpeak, of ſalt- 
petre did permit us to imagine. Bey les 
DEeFLa"GRABLE. adj. [from deflagro, 
Lat.] Having the quality of waiting 
away wholly in fire, without any re- 
mains. | f 


Our chymical oils, ſuppoſing that they were 


exactly pure, yet they would be, as the beſt fpirit 
of wine is, but the more inflammable and de- 
fiagrable, Boyle. 
DEFLAGRA'TION, z. , | deflagratio, Lat.] 
A term frequently made ule of in chymiſtrx, 
for ſetcing fire to ſeveral things in their prepara- 
tion; as in making ÆEthiops with fire, with ſal 
prumellæ, and many others. Quincy. 
The true reaſon why paper is not burned by the 
flame that plays about it, ſeems to be, that the 
aqueous part of the ſpirit of wine, being imbibed 
by the paper, keeps it ſo moiſt, that the flame of 
the ſulphureous parts of the fame ſpirit cannot 
faiten on it; and therefore, when the deflagration 
is over, you ſhall always find the paper moiſt. 
* Beyle. 
To DEFLE'CT. v. 2. [ eflecto, Lat.] To 
turn aſide ; to deviate from a true courle, 


or right line. 

At tome parts of the Azores the needle deflectetb 
not, but lieth in the true meridian : on the other 
ſide of the Azores, and this fide of the equator, 
the north point of the needle wheeleth to the weſt. 

Breawon's Vaulzar Errours. 

For, did not ſome from a ſtraight courſe deffect, 
They could not meet, they could no world erect. 

; Blac mere. 
DerFLE"cT1ow. 2. /. from defle&o, Lat.] 
1. Deviation; the act of turning aſide. 

Needles inciine to the ſouth on the other fide 
of the equator; and at the very line, or middle 
circle, ſtand without deflection. Brown's Pulg. Er. 

2. A turning aſide, or out of the way. 
3. [In navigation.] The departure of a 


— 
ſhip from its true courſe. 


DgrLExvRE. z. /. [from defect, Lat.] 


A bending down; a turning aſide, or 


thoughts and words is only to be fousd in him. 
| | Dryden. | 


Ris 


out of the Way. Die. 
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DEFOEDA'TION. z. /. from defedus, Lat.] 


2. To diſhonour; to make ungraceful. 


D E F 


DerloRaTiON. 2. /. [defloration, Fr. 
from defloratus, Lat.] 

1. The act of deflouring ; the taking away 
of a woman's virginity. 

2. A ſelection of that which is moſt valu- 
able. 


The laws of Normandy are, in a great meaſure, 
the defloration of the Engliſh laws, and a tranicript 
of them. | Hale. 

To DEFLO'UR. v. a. [ deflorer, Fr.] 
1. To raviſh; to take away a woman's 
virginity. 
As is the luſt of an eunuch to deflcur a virgin, 
ſo is he that executeth judgment with violence, 
ms | Ecclus. xx. 4. 
Now will I hence to ſeek my lovely moor, 
And let my fpleentu! ſons this trull deflour. Shak. 
2. To take away the beauty and grace of 
any thing. 
How on a ſudden loſt, 
Defac'd, defour'd, and now to death devote! 
| Milton. 

If he died young, he died innocent, and before 
the ſweetneſs of his ſoul was defioured and raviſned 
from him by the flames and tollies of a froward 

gage. Taylor. 
DerrouxkR. z. / [from defiour.] A 
raviſher ; one that takes away virginity. 

I have often wondered, that thoſe deflowrers of 
innocence, though dead to all the ſentiments of 
virtue and honour, are not reſtrained by humanity, 

| h Addiſon. 
Derr.v'ovs. adj. [defluns, Lat.] 

1. That flows down. 

2. That falls off. 

DEerzu'x. 2. / [defluxus, Lat.] Down- 


ward flow. 
Both bodies are clammy, and bridle the du of 
humours, without penning them in too much, 
Bacon. 
DzrLvu'x10N. . . [defiuxio, Lat.] The 
flow of humours downwards. 

We ſee that taking cold moveth looſeneſs, by 
contraction of the ſkin and outward parts; and o 
doth cold likewiſe cauſe rheums and dcf/uxi5ns from 
the head, | Bac, 

De'rLy. ad. | from de.] Dexterouily ; 
fcilfully, Obſolete. Properly deftly. 
Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 

To the inſtrument z | 
They dauncen defly, and ſingen ſoote, 
In their merriment. Spenſer. 


The act of making filthy; pollution. 
This is no Engliſh word; at leaſt, to 
make it Engliſh, it ſhould be written 
defe dation. 

What native unextinguiſhable beauty muſt he 
impreſſed and inſtincted through the whole, which 
the defadation of ſo many parts by a bad printer, 
and a worſe editor, could not hinder from ſhining 
forth! Bentley. 


Dero'xcguENT. 2. from force.] A 


withholding of lands and tenements by 


force from the right owner. 
To DEFO RM. v. a. [ deformo, Lat.] 
1. To disfigure; to make ugly; to ſpoil 
the form of any thing. | 
- I that am curtail d of al! fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unnniſh'd, ſent betore my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up. 
Shakeſpcaree 
Wintry blaſts 


Deform the year delightleſs. Thomſon. 


Old men with duſt d erm d their hoary hair. 
Dryden. 


DEF 
Dero'g M. adj. [deformis, Lat.] Ugly; 
disfigured ; of an irregular form. 
I did proclaim, 
That whoſo kill'd that monſter moſt deferm, 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame. 
Spenſer, 
So ſpake the grieſly terror; and in ſhape, 
So ſpeaking and ſo threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform. Milton. 
Sight ſo d ferm what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold ? Milton. 
DerorMa'TION, 2. /. [deformatio, Lat.] 
A defacing ; a disfiguring. 
Dtro'R MED. participial adj, Ugly; want- 
ing natural beauty. 

Dero'rmeDLY. adv. [from deferm.] In an 
ugly manner. | 
Dzro'rMEDNESS. . / [from deformed.] 

Uglineſs ; a difagreeable form. 
Dero'rmiITY. 2. / [deformitas, Lat.] 


1. Uglineſs; ill-favouredneſs. 
I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unlefs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And deſcant on mine own deformity. Shakeſpeare. 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shateſpeare. 
Where fits deformity to mock my body, 
To ſhape my legs of an unequal fize, 
To diſproportion me in every part. 
Why ſhould not man, 
Retaining ſtill divine ſimilitude 
In part, from ſuch d:formiries be free, | 
And, for his Maker's image ſake, exempt ? Milt. 
2. Ridiculouſneſs ; the quality of ſome- 
thing worthy to be laughed at, or cen- 
ſured. | 
In comedy there is ſomewhat more of the worſe 
likeneſs to be taken, becauſe it is often to produce. 
laughter, which is occaſioned by the ſight of ſome 
dofermity. ; | Dryden. 
3. Irregularity; inordinateneſs. 
No glory is more to be envied than that of due 


reforming either church or tate, when deformities 
are ſuch, that the perturbation and novelty are not | 


like to exceed the benefit of reforming. X. Charles. 


DEro'RSsOR. . / [from forceur, Fr.] One 
that overcomes and caſteth out by force. 
A law term. Blount. 

To DEFRA'UD. v. a. ſ[arfraude, Lat.] 
To rob or deprive by a wile or trick ; 
to cheat; to cozen ; to deceive ; to be- 
guile : with of before the thing taken 
by fraud. | 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
in any matter, becauſe that the Lord is the aven- 
ger of all ſuch, as we alſo have forewarned you 
and teſtified. 

My ſon, defraud net the poor of his living, and 
make not the ncedy eyes to wait long. | 

| Ecclus. iv. 1. 

Churches ſeem injured and defrauded of their 
right, when places, not ſanCtified as they are, 
prevent them unneceſſarily in that preminence and 
honour. Hocker. 

There they, who brothers better claim diſown, 
Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne; 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre ſold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden. 

But now he ſciz'd Rriteis* heav'nly charms, 
And f my valour's prize defrauds my arms. Pope. 

There 1s a portion of our lives which every wite 
man may juitly reſerve for his own particular 
uſe, without defrauding his native country. Dryd. 

DerRavDaA'TION. 2. / | defraudo, Lat.] 
Privation by fraud. | 

Their impoſtures are worſe than any other, 
deluding not only into pecuniary defraudations, 
but the irreparable deceit of death. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


2 
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Shabeſpeare. 


| 


Thi. iv. 6. | 


| 


DEF 


a | 
DrzrnauDeR. 2. % from 22 
deceiver; one that cheat. 1 4 
The profligate in morals grow ſeyęre | 
Defrauders Juſt, and ſycophants ace igel 
To EFRA T - UV, a, [defrayer,” "Tu 
bear the charges of; to diſchar 1h 
pences. * 
He would, out of his own rerenue 
charges belonging to the ſacrifices, 2 Ma 
It is eaſy to lay a charge upon an; Feng i, 
to foreſee how the ſame may be e. 0 
defrayed, is the chief part of good biene M 
: Spenſer's rote 7 3 
It is long ſince any ſtranger arrived rs 
part, and therefore take ye no care; * * 
will defray you all the time you lay; * Fi 
you ſtay one day the leis for that. 5 


. Bb, >. 
[from defrey,) of 


af, ay the 


DErRA'YER. z. /. 
that diſcharges expences. 
DEFRATMENT. z. J. | trom defray.] The 
payment of expences, 8 
DEFT. adj. dæpr, Sax.] Obſolete, 
1. Neat; handſome; ſpruce. 
2. Proper; fitting. | 
Lou go not the way to examine: vou mug 0 
the watch that are their accuſers. . 
— Mea, marry, that 's the deftoſt way, Kiel 
3. Ready; dexterous. + 
Loud fits of laughter ſeiz'd the gueſts, ty 1 
The limping god ſo deft at his new min rx. Dn! 
The wanton calf may ſcip with nan; 2 dou 
And my cur, Tray, play d:ref? fears a bund. Ci, 
Dr'rrrr. adv. [from deft.] Obiolete. 
1. Neatly ; dexterouſly. 
Come, high or low, 
Thyſelf and office deftly ſhow, Shai. Mitt, 
2. In a ſkilful manner. 
Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerloſs mes, 
Full well could dance, and def tune the reed, 


Cin. 
DEFUNCT. adj. [defun7us 5 Lat. Dead , 
deceaſed, 
I: I therefore beg it not 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affect, 


In me defun®, and proper ſatistaction. Sai þ 
Here entity and quiddity, 
The ſouls of defunct bodies, fl.. Hifi, 


Dervu'ncr. z. /. [from the adjective.] 
One that is deceaſed ; a dead man cr 


woman. | 
Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defund?, or fleep upon the dend. © ct, 
In many caſes, the ſearchers are able to ref 
the opinion of the phyſician who wi with 1 
patient, as they receive the ſame from test 
of the defunct. Graut!, 
Deru'xcrion, 2. , | from dee. 
Death. ; ' | 
Nor did the French pofiefs the Saligque hand 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunction of king Pharamond. SPaxepts b 
To DEFY... v. a. {deffer, Fr. from 77 
decedere, or ſome like phraſe, to fa. 
from allegiance to rebellion, contemps, 


or infult.] 
1. To call to combat; to challenge. 
I once again 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. 5 
Where ſeek retreat, now innocence 12 fled 
Safe in that guard, I durſt even hell defy 5 
Without it, tremble now when heav n nigh. 


ORG, 


476 
Agis, the Lycian, ſtepping forth with 8 
To nge fight the boldeſt foe df. en, 
2. To treat with contempt ; to flight. 
As many fools that ſtand in better places 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a wickiy 3 
Defy the matter. ou, 
BE ns DEFY «+ 
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DEG 


perv“. 4. from the verb.] A chal- 
lenge; an invitation to fight : this is 
iy hardly uſed. ES 
_ this 2 challenger, with ſierce def) N 
His trumpet ſounds; the challeng'd makes reply: 
With clangour rings the field, reſounds the vaulted 
ſey⸗ 8 * Dryden. 
| Dory ER 1. /+ [from defj.] A challenger; 
one that invites to fight: more properly 
2 ey. 
0 may revenge the affronts put upon them 
by ſuch impudent ders of both, as neither be- 
liere a God, nor ought to be believed by man. 


Scuth. 
| NecexERACY, n. [from degeneratio, | 
Lat.] | | 
1. A departure from the virtue of our an- 

ceftors. 


2. A deſertion of that which is good. 
is true, we have contracted a great deal of 
weakneſs and impotency by our wiltul degencracy 
from goodneſs 3 but that grace, which the goſpel 
(lers to us for our aſſiſtance, is ſufficient for us. 
Tillitſon. 
The tuin of a ſtate is generally preceded by an 
univerſal & gcreracy of manners, and contempt of 
religion, which is entirely our cale at preſent. 
: Suit. 
3. Meanneſs. = 
| There is a kind of Nuggiſh reſignation, as well 
az poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of 
ſlaveive Addiſon. 
7; DEGENERATE. wv. 2. [| degenerare, 
Lat. drgenerer, Fr. degenerar, Spaniſh. ] 
1. To fall from the virtue of anceſtors. 
2. To fall from a more noble to a baſe 
ſtate, 
When wit tranſgreſſeth decency, it degeneratcs 
into intolence and impiety. Tillotſon. 
. To fail from its kind; to grow wild 
or baſe. 
at ſef thoſe fruits that uſe to be grafted, if 
ten de ſet of kernels or ſtones, degenerate. Bacon. 
| D:ctxer ATE. adj. from the verb.] 
1. Colixe his anceitors; fallen from the 
{ite and merit of his anceſtors. 
A Thou art like enough 
0 hebt 204infſt me under Pierey's pay; 
+ coz his hecks, and curt'ſy at his frowns, 
© tow how much thou art degencrates Shakeſp. 
tou haſt greater cauſe to be 
bam d of them, than they of thee z 
P:rerirato from their ancient brood, 
Lace firſt the court allow'd them food. Swift. 
„ Unvorthy ; baſe ; departing from its 
kind or nature, 
do ul ſhall turn degenꝰ rate, all deprav'd ; 


SE 
&TL 


Dect nzrOVS. adj. [from degener, Lat.] 

1. Degenerated ; fallen from the virtue 
and merit of anceſtors, 

2, Vile; baſe; infamous ; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of ſome men's 
immoderate demands ever betray me to that dege- 
zerous and unmanly ſlavery, which ſhould make 
me ſtrengthen them by my conſent, X. Charles. 

Shame, inſtead of piety, reſtrains them from 
many baſe and degenerous practices. South. 

Degenerous paſſion, and for man too baſe, 

It ſeats its empire in the female race; 

There rages, and, to make its blow ſecure, 

Puts flatt'ry on, until the aim be ſure. Dryden. 
DeGE NEROUSLY. adv. | from degenerous.] 

In a degenerate manner ; baſely ; mean- 

Iy. | | 
How wounding a ſpeQacle is it to ſee heroes, 

like Hercules at the diſtaff, thus degencrouſly em- 

ployed ! : Decay of Piety. 
DEGLUTI TION. 2. /. [| deglutition, Fr. 

from deglutio, Lat.] The act or power 

of ſwallowing. 

When the deglutition is totally aboliſhed, the 
patient may be nouriſhed by clyſters. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

DtecRADA'TION. 2. J. [degradation, Fr.] 

1. A deprivation of dignity; diſmiſſion 
from office. | 

The word degradation is commonly uſed to de- 
note a deprivation and removing of a man from 
his degree. Ayiiffe, 

2. Degeneracy ; baſeneſs. 

So deplorable is the d-:gradation of our nature, 
that whereas before we bore the image of God, we 
now retain only the image of men. Scuth. 

3. Diminution, with reſpect to ſtrength, 
efficacy, or value. | 

4. [In painting.] A term made uſe of to 
expreſs the leſſening and rendering con- 


fuſed the appearance of diſtant objects 


in a landſcape, ſo as they may appear 
there as they would do to an eye placed 
at that diſtance from them. Die. 
To DEGRADE. v. a. [ degrader, Fr.] 
1. To put one from his degree; to deprive 
him of his office, dignity, or title. 
He ſhould 
Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn ſwain 
That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood, 
Sha eſcare. 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. 
Nor ſhalt thou, by deſcending to aſſume 
Man's nature, leſſen or degrade thine own. Milton. 
All higher knowledge in her preſence fall; 
Degraded. Milton. 


3. To reduce from a higher to a lower 


D E & 


Well then, Coleville is your name, a knighti s 
your degree, and your place the dale. Shakeſpearce 
5 Degree be ing vizarded, 
Th' unworthieft ſhews as fi ĩrly in the maſk. Shak. 
This noble youth to mad: eſs lov'd a dame 
Of high degree, Honoria was her name. Drydem 
Farmers in degree; 

He a. good huſband, a good houſewife ſhe. Drydem 
But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, ; 
From this contagious taint of ſorrow free? Prior. 
2. The comparative ſtate and condition 

in which a thing 1s. 3 
The book of Wiſdom noteth degrees of idolatry, 
making that of worſhipping petty and vile idols 
more groſs than ſimply the worthjpping of the crea- 
ture. Bacon. 
As if there were degrees in infinite, 
And Heay*n itſelf had rather want perfection 
Than puniſh to exceſs. Dryden. 
Poeſy ä 


Aimits of no degrees; but muſt be ſtill 
Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. Roſcommon 
3. A ſtep or preparation to any thing. 

Her firſt degree was by ſetting forth her beauties, 
truly in nature not to be miſliked, but as much 
advanced to the eye, as abaſed to the judgment, by 
art. Sidney. 

Which ſight the knowledge of myſelf might 

bring, 
Which to — wiſdom is the firſt degree. Davies. 
4. Order of lineage ; deſcent of family. 
King Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family 
5. Orders or claſſes. 

The ſeveral degrees of angels may probably have 
larger views, and be endowed with capacities able 
to ſet before them, as in one picture, all their paſt 
knowledge at once. Leckes 

6. Meaſure ;* proportion. | 

If all the parts are equally heard as loud as one 
another, they will tun you to that degree, that 
you will fancy your ears were torn in pieces. Did. 

7. [In geometry. ] The three hundred and 
ſixticth part of the circumference of a 
circle, The ſpace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anſwer to ſixty 
miles on earth. 

In minds and manners, twins oppos'd we ſee 3 
In the ſame ſign, almoſt the ſame degree. Dryden. 

To you who live in chill degree, 

As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden. 

8. [In arithmetick.] A degree conſiſts of 
three ſigures, viz. of three places, com- 
prehending units, tens, and hundreds; 
{o three hundred and ſixty-five is a de- 

ree. Cocker s Arithmetich. 

9. The diviſion of the lines upon ſeveral 
ſorts of mathematical inſtruments. 

10. [In muſick.] The intervals of ſounds, 


Dryden. 
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which are uſually marked by little lines. 

Die. 

11. {In philoſophy.] The vehemence or 
ſllackneſs of the hot or cold quality. 


ce end temperance, truth and faith, forgot! 
Une man except. Milton. 
U 2 4man fo far becomes degencrate as to quit 
© {F2uples of human nature, and to be a noxi- 
- + <122ture, there is commonly an injury done 


ſtate, with reſpect to qualities: as, gold 

is degraded into ſilver. 
DEGRAvVA'TION. 2. / | from degravarns, 

of degravo, Lat.] The act of making 


n rer{01 or other. | : , The ſecond, third, and fourth degrees of heat are 13 
Diggs ERATENESS. 7, /. [ from ene heavy. Dit. more eaſily introduced than the firſt: every one 1; 
1472.) Degeneracy; a+ : il DEGREEE. n. J. [ degre, Fr, from gradus, is boch a preparativ2 and a ſtep to the next. South, ; l | 
or out of king. noon. anna... Lat.] By DrREESs. adv. Gradually ; by little 95 
Diekx BAA TIA 1. Quality; rank; ſtation ; place of dig- | and little. "oy 
K de le OL 1. [from degenerate. ] = 15 ; a 8 Their bodies are exerciſed in all abilities both 1 
- <ev1ation from the virtue of one's of doing and ſuffering, and their minds acquainted : 
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It was my fortune, common to that age, 
To love a lady fair, of great degree, ; 
The which was born of noble parentage, 
And ſet in higheſt ſeat of dignity. Spenſer, 
I embrace willingly the ancient received courſe 
and conveniency of that diſcipline, which teacheth 
inferior degrees and orders in the church of God, 
| Teoter. 
Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men 
of high degree are a lye: to be laid in the balance, 
they are altogether lighter than vanity. | And gens 1 P 
Palm lxli. 9. In a d ing: ding fall. oe, 
f A perſon 


anceſtors. | 

. A falli fi | 

© {auing from a more excellent ſtate 
one of leſs worth. 


© 17 — 1 o * 2 # 
Fo, thing changed from its primitive 


. 


by degrees with dar ger. Sidney. 
Doth not this etherial medium, in paſſing out 
of water, glaſs, cryſtal, and other compact and 
denſe bodies, into empty ſpaces, grow denſer and 
denſer by degrees ? | | Newton +. 
Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes; 
In broken air, trembling. the wild muſick floats 5, 
Till, by degrees remote and ſmall, 
The ſtrains decay, 
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II flants, theſe 
as that of barie 
4 tlioſe ral! 
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E tranſplantations are obvious; 
Into oats, of wheat into darnell ; | 
$7415 Which generally ariſe among corn, | 
Aacus, &gilops, and other degeneratians. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
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DecusrTa"TION. . . [degufatio, Latin.] 


f 
„ 
j 
j 
% 
- 
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DEJ 


A perſon who is addicted to play or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at firſt, &) 
degrees contracts a ſtrong inclination towards it. 

| SpeFator, No. 447- 


A taſting. Di#. 
To DEHORT. v. a. [dehortor, Latin. ] 


To diſſuade ; to adviſe to the contrary. 
One ſevercly dehoerted all his followers from 
proſtituting mathematical principles unto common 
apprehenſion or practice. Wilkins. 
The apoſtles vehemently deicrt us from unbelief. 
Ward. 

DEenoRTa'TION. z. /. [from dehortor, 
Latin. ] Diſſuaſion; a counſelling to the 


contrary ; advice againſt ſomething. 
The author of this epiſtle, and the reſt of the 

apoſtles, do every where vehemently and earneſtly 

dehort from unbelief: did they never read theſe 

. . debertations Ward cn Infidelity. 

Drho'R TATORT. adj. [from dehortor, La- 
tin.] Belonging to diſſuaſion. 

DenoRTER. 2. /. | from debort.] A diſ- 

ſuader; an adviſer to the contrary. 

DEICIDE. 7. /. [from deus and cædo, 
Latin.] The murder of God; the act 
of killing God. It is only uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the death of our bleſſed Saviour, 

Explaining how Perfection ſuffer'd pain, 
Almighty languith'd, and Eternal died; 

How by her patient victor Death was ſlain, 
And earth profan'd, yet bleſs'd, with deicide ! Pricr. 

To DEJECT. v. a. [djicis, Latin.) 

1. To caſt down; to afflict; to grieve ; to 
depreſs; to fink; to diſcourage; to 
cruſh. 

Well, I am your theme; you have the ſtart of 
me; I am dejcfed ; ignorance itielf is a plummet 

o er me; uſe me as you will, Shakeſpeare. 

The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in eſperance; lives not in fear! Shak. 
Nor think to die dejefs my lofty mind; 
All that I dread is leaving you behind! Pepe. 

2. To change the form with prief; to 
make to look ſad. 

Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 
A godlike youth in glitt'ring armour ſhine, 
With great Marcellus keeping equal pace, 
But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. 


* 


: X . Dryden. 
Ds1jE'cr. adj. | d jectus, Latin, ] Caſt 
down; afflicted ; low-ſpirited. 

1 am of ladies moſt d iject and wretched, 

That ſuck'd the honey of his muſick vows. Shak. 
DtejEcTEDLY. adv. from dies.] In a 
dejected manner; ſadly; heavily. 

No man in that paſſion doth look ſtrongly, but 
dejcct᷑edly: and that repulſion from the eyes di- 
verteth the ſpirits, and gives heat more to the 
ears, and the parts by them. | Bacon. 


Deje"cTEpxNess. z. / [from deeded.) 
The ſtate of being caſt down; a lowneſs 
of ſpirits. Dict. 
Dxzx/CTIOx. 2. / [ dejection, French, from 
dejectio, Latin. ] | 
i. Lowneſs of ſpirits ; melancholy ; de- 
preſſion of mind. 
What beſides 
Of ſorrow, and dejeficn, and deſpair, 
Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring. Milton. 
Deſerted and aſtonithed, he finks into utter de- 
Jcclion; and even hope itſelf is ſu allowed up in de- 
1p iir. . Rogers. 
2. Weakneſs; inability. | 
Lhe eitects of an alkaleicent Nate, in any great 
degree, are thirſt and a dejection of appetite, which | 
Tuttid things occaſion more than any other. 
n Arbut hnot on Aliments. 


11 


DET 
3. {In medicine.] Going to ſtool, 

The liver ſhould continually ſeparate the choler. 
from the blood, and empty it into the inteſtines; 
where there is good uſe for it, not only to provoke 
dijeRion, but allo to attenuate the chyle. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Deje'cTURE. . , | from et.] The ex- 
crement. 

A diſeaſe oppoſite to ſpiſſitude is too great fluidi- 
ty, the ſymptoms of which are exceſs of animal 
ſecretions; as of perſpiration, ſweat, urine, liquid 
ej ectures, leannets, weakneſs, and thirſt. 

| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DejeRA'TION, . J. [from dejero, Latin. ] 
A taking of a ſolemn oath. Die. 

De1rica"TiONnN. 2. / [ deification, Fr.] 
The act of deifying, or making a god. 

DE"tFoR ae. adj, from deus and forma, 
Latin.] Of a godlike form. 

To DEIFY. v. a. [ deifier, French; from 
deus and fir, Latin.]J *© 

1. To make a god of; to adore as god; 
to transfer into the number of the di- 
vinities, | 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the ſhepherds love, 
Renown'd on earth, and deificd above, Dryden. 

The ſ-als of Julius Ca tar, which we know to 
be antique, have the ſtar of Venus over them, 
thougb they were all graven after his death, as a 
note that he was drified, Diyden. 

Perſuade the covetous man not to deify his 
money, and the proud man not to adure himſelf. 

| | South. 
Half of tl:ce 
I; dei before thy death. Prior. 
2. To praiſe exceſively ; to extol one as 
if he were a god, 

He did again ſo extol and deiſy the pope, as 
made all that he had ſaid in praiſe of his maſter 
and miitrets ſeem temperate and patiable. Bacon. 

Tos DEIGN. v. . [from daigzer, Fr. of 
dignor, Latin.? To vouchſafe; to think 
worthy. 

Deign to deſcend now lower, and relate 
What may no leſs perhaps avail us known, Milton. 

O deign to viſit our forſaken ſeats, 

The moily fountains, and the green retreats. Pope. 
To Dei6N. v.a. To grant; to permit; 
to allow. 

Now Sweno, Norway's king, craves compoſition 
Nor would we d:igz him burial of his men, 

Till he diſburs'd ten thouſand dollars. Shakeſpeare. 
Der'cxiNG. z. J. [from en.] A vouch- 
ſafing; a thinking worthy. | 
To DE1'NTEGRATE. v. a. [from de and 
integro, Lat.] Fo take from the whole; 
to ſpoil; to diminiſh, Diet. 
DEryaRous. adj. | deiparus, Latin. ] That 
brings forth a god ; the epithet applied 
to the bleſſed Virgin. Die. 
DETSM. ». /. | dei/me, French. ] The opi- 
nion of thoſe that only acknowledge one 
God, without the reception of any re- 
vealed religion. 

Deiſm, or the principles of natural worſhip, are 
only the faint remnants or dying flames of revealed 
religion in the poſterity of Noah. Dryden. 

DE'rsT. z. /. [ deiſte, French.] A man who 
tollows no particular religion, but only 
acknowledges the exiſtence of God, 
without any other article of faith. 

In the jecond epiſtle of St. Peter, certain deiſts, 
as they ſeem to have been, laughed at the prophecy 
of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

Dei'sriCaL. adj. [from dcif.] Belonging 
to the hereſy of the deiſts. | 

Weakneſs does not fall only to the ſhare of 
chriſtian writers, but to ſame who have taken the 


* 
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DEL 


pen in hand to ſupport the dei; AAR 
ſcheme of our days. Beal of PERS 

,' #2. a: 
DIT v. u. J. [ditf, French, "Hg vans 
Latin. 8 
1. Divinity; the nature and 
God. 5 | 
Some things he doth as God becauſe his 2, 
alone is the ſpring from which they rakes 
things as man, becauſe they iiſue from i = 
human nature; ſome things Jointly as both 00 
and man, becauſe both natures concur 2 5. 
ciples thereunto. 8 


eſſence gf 


With what arms Hate, 


We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
2. A fabulous god ; a term applied ts 
the heathen gods and gaddefles, 

Will you utter a remple, how poorly bulk 
ſoever, but yet a temple of your deity, to be racy? 

Lurg. 

Give the gods a thankful facrifce when 

Pn their deities to take the wife of a m fon 

im. | NY LE 

* . o if IT 

3. The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathengoi; 
divine qualities, 

They on their former journey forward paſz 
With pains far pailing that long wandering Gre, 
That tor his love refuſed deiry, Fe. o. 

Heard you not what an humble ſuppliant * 
Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery? 
— Who humbly complaining to her diy, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty, Sai, 

By what reaſon could the ſme diy be cenic 
unto Laurentia and Flora, which wis given 9 
Venus? | Raigh, 

” ; - 

DEL AacERA'TION. . / [from delay, 
Latin.] A tearing in pieces. Da. 
DELACRYMA'TION. 2. /. | dclacrymar, 
Latin.] A falling down of the humours; 
the watcriſhneſs of the eyes, or a weep- 
Ing much, Did. 
DELACTA“TTIOR. 2. / | delaFatin, Latin. 
A weaning from the breaſt. Dic. 
DELarSED. adi. from delaßſas, Latin. 
[With phyſicians.] Bearing or falig 
down. It is uſed in ſpeasing of tie 
wonib, and the like. 7 0. 
To DELA “TE. v. a. {from delatus, Latin.) 
1. To carry; to convey. —— 
Try exactly the time wherein ſound 1; my 
; | 2 

2. To accuſe; to inform againſt. 

DELA“TION. 2. /. [ delatio, Latin.] 

1. A carriage; conveyance. 1 

In delation of ſounds, the incloſure ©: tien 

preſerveth them, and cauſeth them to b: ny 
further. 1 

It is certain, that the delation of . 
inſtant. : 5 

There is a plain delation of the ſound fn. 
teeth to the inſtrument of hearing · as 

2. An accuſation ; an impeachment. 
DeLa"ror., 1. , [delator, Latin.] 
accuſer ; an informer. FINE 

What were theſe harpies but flatterers 4 ; 
and inexpleably covetous ? Sandys * 4a 

Men have proved their own delt, an 
vered their own moſt important ſecrets» NE 

Government of the 8 A 

No ſooner was that ſmall colony, > . 
depopulated earth was to be replanted, ei 19 
of the ark, but we mcet with Cham, 2 * 
his own father, inviting his — 
crable ſpectacle of their parent 8 . Tru. 

Guoernment of in 
p Jelayer, French. 
To DELA'Y. v. a. [from delqher, 
- ff. 
„ TODO, One 5 that Moſes 4 Hel © 
And when the people ſaw 


come down out of the mount, Exad. xxx bs 
themſelves together unto Aaron · Cyras 


An 


the people gather?! 


Of madd 
Wand'ri! 
way 


And wit! 


Be mi. 
Muſt ſad 
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u his force effay'd; 4. To appoint judges to hear and deter- When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts, 
Cyrns he found, on 1 oa 40 d. Dryden. * mine PPO ti ) 1 8 aſl | In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 
Hector was to the tenth ) ſuſ- A PAFUICRIAT CAWE..... The wo that delib is loſt Addiſe 
For Heeger; to fruſtrate 3 to keep ſuf- DELEGATE. 2 . [delegatus, Latin.] A 3 r K e 
2, To hinder; | hy ante OO Bunt, ET * DeL1'BERATE. adj. [deliberatus, Latin.] 
ended. | + , 5 1. Circumſpe&; wary; adviſed ; diſcreet, 
detain, ſtop, or retar d the courſe of. one that is ſent to act for, or repreſent, * 1 1 0 . 
g. 19 boſe artful rains have oft delay 3 th . 
Thyrſis, whoſe 4 co hear his madrigal. Milton. anotner. WW | Not raſh like his accuſerss Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The huddling brook tag mixing wich the throng | If after her 2. Slow; tedious ; not ſudden; gradual. 
She flies the — bears the bride along: Any ſhall live, which dare true good prefer, Commonly it is for virtuous conſiderations, that 
Of madding mart F 4 ds and wilds, and devious Ev ry ſuch perſon 18 her delegate, wiſdom ſo far prevaileth with men as to make 
Wand'ring through T Aa cg that which ſhould have —_ her _ defirous of flow and deliberate death, againſt 
ways, : delays. ate. une. the ſtream of their ſenſual inclination. Hooker, 
And with theſe arts the Tra ey Be | They muſt be ſevere exaCtors of accounts from Echoes are ſome ee ſudden, 2 chop par 
aa ful. goddeſs, of thy promiſe made! their delegates and miniſters of juſtice. Taylor. as ſoon as the voice is delivered; others are more 
Be in 1.9: 5 = delay d? Pope. Let the young Auſtrian then her terrours bear, deliberate, that is, give more ſpace between the 
Muſt ſad Ui) fies e to ceaſe from Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. voice and the echo, which is cauſed by the local 


„DEL r. v. u. To ſtop 5 


action. . 9 822 K 7 9 . 
3 be certain bounds to the quick- ELEGATE. ad;. [dehooat 1 £ 
Th ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas Dr r 7. gatus, Latin. ] De 


Elect by Jove, his delegate of ſway, nearneſs or diſtance, | Bacon. 
With joyous pride the ſummons Fd obey. Pope. DELIBERATE LY. adv. [from deliberate.] 


1. Circumſpectly; adviſedly; warily. 
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£ f M 8 f the 5 . pl ELIE s * : 
_— : i minds, beyond which they P uted 7 ſent to act for » OF repr eſent, an- He judges to a hair of little indecencies; knows * 
one e er eee „ other. : better than any man what is not to be written 4 
can nel er Fe 15 . ] Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, and never hazards himſelf ſo far as to fall, but 0 
ers“ v. 1. { from: REFERS. 1 : muſt judge the cauſes of all perſons uprightly and | plods on deliberately; and, as a grave man ought, 
1. A deferfing 3 Procr aſtination; ingering impartially. Taylor.] is ſure to put his ſtaff before him. Dryden. | 
inactivity. . DE"LEGATESs [Court of]. A court wherein | 2. Slowly ; gradually, | 
I have learn d „ all cauſes of appeal, by way of devolu-[DRTIRHERATEN ESS, x. , [ from delibe- | 
de 5c Lani and ſnall-pac'd beggary« tion from either of the archbiſhops, are} rate.] Circumſpection; warineſs ; cool- | | 
Did le Shakeſpeare's Richard III. decided, Aylife's Parergon.] neſs ; caution. 30 | 
The conduct of our lives, and the management | DELEGATION. x. Y [ delegatio, Latin. ] They would not ſtay the fair production of acts, | 7 ol 
of our great concerns, will not bear delay. Locke. | 1. A ſending away. : in the order, gravity, and deliberateneſs befitting 2 33% 


parliament. King Charles 
DELIBERA'TION. z. / ¶ deliberatio, Lat.] 
The act of deliberating; thought in 

order to choice, 
If mankind had no power to avoid ill or chooſe 


2. A putting in commiſſion. 

3. The aſſignment of a debt to another. 

DELENI'FICAL. adj. [ delenificus, Latin.] 
Having virtue to aſſuage or eaſe pain. | 


Stay; ſtop. 1 
; The Sons" the chicf without delay 
paſs'd on, and took th* irremeable way. Dryden. 


Dita ver, r . [from delay.] One that 


defers; a putter off, 


— 


N 
Ry 


ä 


y _ Di# d 1 : 
wy yo : A » Tat : N e, good by free deliberation, it ſhould never be guilt 
DELE'C I he [deleBabilis, Lat.] To DELETE. vv. a. [from deleo, Latin.] ] of any thing that was done. 9 
Pleaung 8 „ To blot out. Dia. : Hammond's Fundamentals. 
- 3 , . = . . 7 . 
For we have alſo our ev*ning, and our mornz _ DELETE R1OUs, adj. [ deleterins, Latin.] Der , 75 EE To adj. [deliberativus, La- 
We cars for change dclectable, not need. Milton. Deadly 3 deſtructive 3 of a polſonous | tin, ] er taining to deliberation 5 apt 
He brought thee into this delicious grove, quality. | | to conſider. 
This er phony wil eo of God 6 : Many things, neither deleterious by ſubſtance or | DEL1BERATIVE. 2. /. [from the adjec- 
D:' Fable both to behold and taſte! Hen. uality, are yet deſtructive by fi ſ - ive. 1 1 1 I 
ve of ir attain ends ad * 0 8 y figure, or ſome oc tive ] 'The diſcourſe in which a queſtion 


. . l Brown. 1 : 
thercot, are not only highly delectable to the in- DE'LETERY. a dj. [from deleterins, Latin,] 1s deliberated. 
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tellective faculty, but are ſuitably and eaſily con- . . In deliber atives, the point is, what is evil; and 
ths by us, e apparent i his works ; as Deſtructive „ 2 | of good, what is greater ; and of evil, "RY leſs. 
is coodneis, beneficence, wiſdom, and power. or doctor epidemick, Bacon. 
A os on kose, | Though ftor'd with deletery med eines, DELICACY. ». / [delicatef, French, of 
The apple's outward form, hag eee, _ is dead ſince, deliciæ, Latin.] 
Dalcctable, the witleis ſwain beguiles; Wa : 1. Dainti 4 
Jil that with writhen mouth, and ſpattering noiſe, To both the under worlds as he. ; Hudibrass 65 On ho ra. — 1 5 ee 
Fs dees the Fee een Philips. PETE T 10. . /. [ deletio, Latin.] What tes to choke for 4 beſt Ailton. 
D: 1: cTABLENESS. . . [from delectable.] | 1. Act of raſing or blotting out. 2. Nicety in the choice of food. 
Delightfulneſs ; pleaſantneſs. 2. A deſtruction, i 3. Any thing highly pleaſing to the ſenſes. 
Derr CTABLY. adv. Delightft ully 3 plea- Indeed, if there be a total delcrien of every perſon Theſe delicacies : 
any. i a eder e the Rory | 7 mean of raft, ae, wl. hers ri s 
DtltcTa"TION. x. % [ delectatio, Lat.] f l | g ow'rs, 5 
: 6. 068 5 . queſtion. Hale. Walk d the : þ 
RY , | | s, and the melody of birds. Milton. 4 
Pleaſure; delight. | DeLy. JI. , [from delpan, Saxon, to 4M : in; 
Out break. the tears for joy and delecration. Ds rn. f dg 4. Softneſs; elegant or feminine beauty. 1 
a Fir T. Move: þ : , . A man of goodly preſence, in whom ſtrong BY 1 
7 DELEGATE. . a. [de lego Latin.] 1. A mine; a quarry 3 A pit dug. making took not away delicacy, nor beauty fierce- 1 Obs f 
1. To ſend N Vet could not ſuch mines, without great pains neſs. Sidney. 5 T4 1, 
1 To ſend away. | and charges, if at all, be wrought : the delfs would 5 Nicety ; minute accuracy, i } 190. 
+ 15 e 3 = embaſſy, 3 be 1 _ wn er _ = was or machines Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy Wl lt 0! is 
2 uit; to commit to another's could IUNice to lay and keep them dry. of his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces. Dryd. Aan 
power and juriſdiction. Ray = the Creation. | You may ſex” into the fpirit of Ho all, 224 1 $i Tel. i 
A; God hath imprinted his authority in ſeveral | 2+ Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware, | form your pen from thoſe gencral notions and de- Wu 0 
parts upon ſeveral eſtates of men, as princes, pa- made at Delft . licacy of thoughts and happy wo:ds. Felton. 4 e 
e {piritual guides; ſo he hath alſo delegated Thus barter honour for a piece of delf ! 6. Neatneſs ; elegance of dreſs, ; EIB 
ee, itted part of his care and providence | No, not for China's wide domain itſelf. Smart. 7. Politeneſs of manners: contrary to | 17 We 
As God fs the alt ack & E *| DeL1IBA'TION. z. /. [delibatio, Latin.] | greg. | e 
a!! the relation of fellow- ſubjects to him; py An eſlay ; a tafte. 8. Indulgence ; gentle treatment. b | 
2 pretend no farther jurifdiction over each To DELTBERATE. v. 1. [ delibero, Lat.) Perſons born of families noble and rich, derive iS 
other, than what he has delegated to us. To think, in order to choice ; to heſitate. X erg of conſtitution from the eaſe and 1 
Why does he walk | Decay of Piety. A conſcious, wiſe, reflecting cauſe, 1 anceſtors, and the delicacy = Weir Wt. 
And fil war wg ake the correſpondent moon, Which freely moves and acts by reaſon's laws pe ws f 1 
„ 3 lamp with liquid light; That can deliberate means elect, and find 9. Tenderneſs 5 ſcrupulouſneſs, | | 8 
To boa utify . zer, with delegated pow'rs, Their due connection with the end defien'd, Any zealous for promoting the intereſt of his | 
-*UUTY tne world, and bleſs the night? Prior. | ee | Bu Amore. country, muſt conquer all that {tenderneſs and 
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edclicary, which may make him afraid of being 
ſpoken ill of. | Addiſon. 
10. Weakneſs of conſtitution. 
11. Small neſs; tenuity. 
Dr'LIc ATE. adj. [ delicat, French. ] 
1. Nice; pleaſing to the taſte; of an 
agreeable flavour. 
The chooling of a delicate before a more ordi- 
nary Giſh, is to be done as other human actions 


are, in which there are no degrees and preciſe 
natural limits deſcribed, 7 ayler. 
2. Dainty ; defirous of curious meats. 
3. Choice; ſele& ; excellent. 
4. Pleaſing to the ſenſes. 
5. Fine; not coarſe; conſiſting of ſmall 
parts. | 
As much blood paſſeth throvgh the lungs as 
through all the body; the circulation is quicker, 
and heat greater, and their texture is extremely 
delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
6. Of polite manners; not groſs, or coarſe. 
7. Soft; eſfeminate; unable to bear hard- 
ſhips. 
Witneſs this army, of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſpeare. 
Tender and delicate perſons muſt nceds be oft 
angry, they have ſo many things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt natures have little ſenſe of. 
Bacon. 
8. Pure; clear. 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have ob- 
ſerv'd 
The air is delicate. Shakeſpeare. 
DELICATELY. adv. {from delicate.] 
1. Beautifully ; with ſoft elegance. | 
That which will diſtinguiſh his ſtyle from all 
other poets, is the elegance of his words, and the 
numerouſneſs of his verſe: there is nothing ſo 
delicately turned in all the Roman language, Ded. 
Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow, 
Tis to their changes half their charms we owe; 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirer take, 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 
2. Finely ; not coarſely. 
3. Daintily. 


Pope. 


Eat not delicate/y, or nicely ; that is, be not] 


troubleſome to thyſelf or others in the choice of 
thy meats, or the delicacy of thy ſauces, Taylor. 

4. Choiĩcely. 

5. Politely. 

6. Effeminately. 

De"L1caTEnEss. ». /. [from delicate.] 
The ftate of being delicate; tender- 


neſs; ſoftneſs ; effeminacy. | 
The delicate woman among you would not ad- 
venture to ſet the iole of her foot upon the ground, 
for delicateneſs and tenderneſs. Deut. xxviii. 56. 
DBCLICAT ES. 2. J. [from delicare.] Nice- 
ties; rarities; that which is choice an 
dainty. . 
The ſhepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 
Are far beyond a prince's delicates. Shakeſpeare, 
They their appctites not only feed 
With delicates of jexves and marſhy weed, 
But with thy fickle reap the rankeſt land. Dryden. 
With abſtinence all d elicatts he ſees, 
And can regale himſelf with toaſt and ches ſe. 
King's Corkery. 
Dr“LI Es. . / pl. [diciæ, Latin. ] Plea- 
ſures. This word is merely French. 
And now he has roar'd out his idle mind 
In dainty delices and laviſh joys, 
Hlaving his warlike weapons caſt behind, 
And flowers in pleaſures and vain pleaſing toys. 
Spenſer. 
Dx1.1"ci0vs, adj. | delicieux, French, from 


To DELYGHT. v. a. [dele&or, Latin.] 


Der.1GnTyuLlLY.adv. Pleaſantly ; charm- 


* 


D E I. 


| affords delight; agreeable $ charming; 
grateful to the ſenſe or mind, 
It is highly probable, that upon Adam's diſobe- 
dience Almighty God chaſed him out of Paradiſe, 
the faireſt and moſt delicizus part of the earth, into 
ſome other the moſt barren and unpleaſant. 
Woodard, 

In his laſt hours his eaſy wit diſplay 
Like the rich fruit he ſings, delicious in decay. 


Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me lie, 

Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. Pqpe. 
DzL1'ciovsLY. adv. | from delicious. ] 

Sweetly ; pleaſantly ; delightfully. 

How much ſhe hath glorified herſelf and lived 
deliciouſly, ſo much torment and ſorrow give her. 
| Rev. xvili. 7. 
Derrciovsness. 2. /. [from delicious. 
Delight; pleaſure; joy. 
The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in its own delici:uſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite. Shakeſp. 
Let no man judge of himſelf, or of the bleflings 
and efficacy of the ſacrament itſelf, by any ſenſible 
reliſh, by the guſt and delician ſneſs, which he ſome- 
times perceives, and at other times does not per- 
ceive. | Taylor. 
DELICGA“TT IO. 2. /. [deligatio, Latin. ] A 
binding up in chirurgery. 

The third intention is deligatian, or retaining 
the parts ſo joined together. N man's Surgery. 
DEL1'Gnr. 2. ,. | delice, French, from 

delefor, Latin.] x 
1. Joy; content; ſatisfaction. | 

Saul commanded his ſervants, ſaying, commune 
with David ſecretly, and ſay, behold the king hath 
d:light in thee, and all his ſervants love thee, 

| 1 Sam. xviii. 22. 
2. That which gives delight. 
Come, ſiſters, chear we up his ſprights, 
And ſhew the beſt of our delights : * 
We'll charm the air to give a ſound, 
While you perform your antick round. Shag. 

Titus Veſpaſian was not more the delight of 
human kind : the univerſal empire made him only 
more known, and more powerful, but couid not 
make him more beloved. Dryden. 

She was his care, his hope, and his de/ight 5 . 
Moſt in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryd. 


To pleaſe ; to content; to ſatisfy ; to 
afford pleaſure. 


The princes delighting their eonceits with con- 
firming their knowledge, ſeeing wherein the ſea- 
diſcipline diftered from the land- ſervice, had pleaſ- 

ing entertainment. Sidney. 

Deligbt thyſelf alſo in the Lord, and he ſhall 
give thee the defires of thine heart. Pſ. xxxvii. 4. 

Poor inſects, whereof ſome are bees, delighted 

With flowers, and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, 
delighted with other kinds of viands. Locke. 

He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat, 
Deligbted, ſwill'd the large luxurious draught. Pope. 

To DEL1GarT. v. . To have delight or 
pleaſure in. It is followed by 2. 
Doth my lord, the king, deligbt in this thing? 
| 2 Fam. xxiv. 
Bleſſed is the man that feareth the Lord, that 
delizhteth greatly in his commandments. 
Pſalm cxii. 1, 
DeL1GnTFUL. adj. [from delight and 
fall.] Pleafant ; charming; full of de- 


light. 

He was given to ſparing in ſo immeaſurable ſort, 
that he did not only bar himſelf from the delight- 
ful, but almoſt from the neceſſary, uſe thereof. 
| Sidney. 

No fpring nor ſummer, on the mountain ſeen, 
Smiles with gay fruits or with delightful green. 

Addiſon. 


delicatus, Latin. ] Sweet; delicate; that 


| 


OS 
* 3" Soo = 


3 voice! once heard 
Delightfully, increaſe ang : 
| ery wn) 
DerLi'cyTFULNEss, 1. J. [from nm 
Pleaſure ; comfort ; ſatisfaction. 51 
But our deſires tyrannical extortion 
Doth force us there to ſet our chief delle. 
Where but a baiting place is all our 9 neſs 
This indeed ſhews the excellency of the * 


but doth not altogether take away the 4 , 
of the knowledge. Fm Aae 
1 ivthen, 


DeLrGaTSOMe. adj, | from 4% 
Pleaſant ; delightful. g.] 

The words themſelves being ſo 30, 
knitting of them ſo ſhort and E the 
whole periods and compaſs of his ſpeech fo 4; a 
bee, for the roundneſs, and ſo grave for che "Ray 
nels. $ 2 

God has furniſhed every one with Nah 

means of exchanging hunger and thirſt for dike 
ſome vigour. "4 
DeLi'GHTSOMELY. adv. ¶ from an 
ſeme.] Pleaſantly; in a delightful man. 
ner. 
DEL1"GHTSOMENESS. 2. / | from 4. 
lightſome.] Pleaſantnels ; delightfulne; 
To DELINEATE. v. a. [delines, Lain, 
1. To make the firſt draught of a thing ; 
to deſign ; to ſketch, ; 
2. To paint; to repreſent a true likene; 
in a picture. 

The licentia pictoria is very large: with the 
ſame reaſon they may delincate old Neſtor lie 
Adonis, Hecuba with Helen's face, and Tinz 
with Abſalom's head. Brea, 
3. To deſcribe; to ſet forth in a lively 


manner. : 
It followeth, to delineate the region in which Cid 
firſt planted his delightful garden, Ralaiet. 
I have not here time to d:/ineate to you tle gl., 
ries of God's heavenly kingdom; nor, need, 
could I tell you, if I had, what the hap.n:s of 
that place and portion is. Wake, 
DELIiNEA'TION. #. . [elineatio, Latin 
The firſt draught of a thing. 
In the orthographical ſchemes, there ſhoull ie 
a true delineation, and the juſt dimenſions. 


A mitigating, or aſſuaging. Dis, 
DELINQUENCY. ». / | dtlinguentia, 


miſdeed. | 

They never puniſh the greateſt and mo# intoite 

rable delinquency of the tumults, and their cc, 

Kirg Chari:ts 
Can 


Thy years determine like the age of man, 
That thou ſhould'ſt my delinquencies exquirey 
And with variety of tortures tire ? . 
| | Sandys's Parapbraj: of Feb. 
A delinquent ought to be cited in the place. or 
juriſdiction where the delinquency Was comer tted 


* 
4. » 
. * 


y.. 


by him. ; 
Der nNqQuenT. 2. . [ from 4. 
Latin. ] An offender ; one that nas con 


mitted a crime or fault, 
Such an envious ſtate, - 

That ſooner will accuſe the magiſtrate | 
Than the delinquent 3 and will rather grieve 
The treaſon is not acted, than believe. Her /7""* 

All ruined, not by war, or any other diiaite; 
but by juſtice and ſentence, as delinguents = all 
minals. . | 1 : 

He had, upon frivolous ſurmiſes, been — 
as a delinquent, and been brought upon his Kn2t:- 


Dry: ” 


To DE LIQUATE. wv. #. [delique0, Lat. 
To melt; to be diſſolved. 1 


ingly; with delight. | 


Mertin. 
DERLITNIMUENT. 2. /. [ delinimentum, Lat.] 


Latin.] A fault; a failure in duty; 2 
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She is 


' "to a liquor very analogous 
kgs? _— miſts Nos of ſalt of tartar, 
to that which - C "Jeliquate Boy le. 

: ; ars 15 . 

1 pee as we ſee made by the mix- 
ie of ſome chymica 
aer fut of tartar. 3 N 
perla Triox. . e [deliquatio, atin.] 
| A melting; 4 diſſolving. Be 
DEL [2UIUM. n. . Latin. A chymica 
cerm.] A diſtillation by diſſolving any 
calcined matter, by kanging it "op in 

012 cellars, into a Iixivious humour. 
* 8 : Dia. 

No tt RAMENT» 1. J. [ deliramentum, La- 
tin. A doting or fooliſh fancy. Di. 

7 DELVRATE. v. u. { deliro, Latin, ] 
To dote ; to rave; to talk or act idly. 

| Dotage ; folly ; madneſs. Di#, 

Neri n10V3, adj. Ldelirius, Lat.] Light- 
headed ; raving; doting. 

Ti,- 1e0;12 about him ſaid he had been for ſome 
pours It; but when 1 ſaw him he had his 
videctianding as well as ever I knew, Swift. 

On bed 
Nricns Aung, Neep from his pillow flies. Thomſon. 
| DELURIUM, 1. /. [Latin.] Alienation 
of mind; dotage. | 
Too great alacrity and promptneſs in anſwering, 
efrecially in perſons naturally of another temper, 
ij; 2 1izn of an approaching delirium; and in a 
terer dei iam there is a Imall inflammation of 
the brain. Arbuthnat on Diet. 
D:1iT1ca"T10N, z. . [ from delitigo, La- 
un.] A ſtrixing; a chiding; a contend- 
ing. Die. 

7: DELIVER. v. a. [delivrer, French. ] 


1, To ſet free; to releaſe, | 


Thus ſhe the captive did deliuer; 

The captive thus gave up his quivers 

2. To ſave; to reſcue. 

Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the 
wicked, out of the hand of the unrighteous and 
Grice! man. Pſalm Ixxi. 4. 

[ va; like to be apprehended for the witch of 
Dro.ntford ; but that my admirable dexterity of 
v.t, counterfeiting the action of an old woman, 
end me. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To ſurrender ; to put into one's hands; 
to reſign ; to give up; to yield, 

In any caie thou ſhalt deliver him the pledge 
„ain when the fun goeth down. Deut. xxiv. 12. 
And David faid to him, canſt thou bring me 
cown to this company? And he ſaid, ſwear unto 
me by God, that thou wilt neither kill me, nor 
del ver me into the hands of my maſter, and 1 
vill bring the? down to this company. I Sam. 

They obeyed not thy commandments, where- 
fore thou hat delivered us for a ſpoil, and unto 
carktuitx. 8 Teb. ili. 4. 

4 Togive; to offer; to preſent. 
Now therefore receive no more money of your 
antaace, but deliver it for the breaches of the 
4 N . 2 Kings. 
„Ihen hilt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand, 
ws due former manner, when thou waſt his 
2" ihe i Seu. xl. 13. 
* #25 do wonder that they, who at ſuch a 
ar geg he corrupted to frame and deliver ſuch 
3 woue not be reformed by ſuch an an- 
Te | Dryden. 
5- lo caſt away; to throw off. | 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' ex- 
All ſe alted mind | 
A To dich _ delivers to the wind. : 
burden a woman of a child. 
Ye is 7 On her fright and fears, * 
ometiung before her time deliver d. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Prior, 


ti 


Pope. 


| liquors, as oil of vitriol and | 


#8 


DEL 


Tully was long ere be could be dellwered of a 
few verſes, and thoſe poor ones too. Peacham. 
7. To ſpeak; to tell; to relate; to utter; 
to pronounce. 
A mirth- moving jeſt, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitor, 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakeſp. 
Tell me your highneſs* pleaſure, 
What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him. Shak. 
I knew a clergyman who appeared to deliver his 
ſermon without looking into his notes. Swift. 
8. To exert in motion. Not in uſe. 
Procles ſeemed fo to overrun his age in ſtrength, 
that Muſidorus could not perform any action on 
horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that ſtrength 
more nimbly. Sidney. 
To DELIVER over. v. a. 
1. To put into another's hands; to leave 
to the diſcretion of another. | 
Deliver me not over unto the will of mine ene- 
mies; for falſe witneſſes are riſen np againſt me, 
and ſuch as breathe out cruelty. Pſalm xxvii. 12. 
The conſtables have delivered her over to me, 
and ſhe ſhall have whipping enough, I warrant 
her. | Shatk-{prare. 
2. To give from hand to hand; to tranſ- 
mit. "MA 
If a true account may be expected by future 
ages from the preſent, your lordihip will be deli ver- 
ed over to poſterity in a fairer character than I have 


given. Dryden. 
To DELIVER 2p. v. a. To ſurrender; to 
give up. | 


He that ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered 
him up for us all, how ſhall he not, with him alſo, 
freely give us all things ? Rem. viii. 32. 

Are the cities, that I got with wounds, 
Deliver'd up again with peaceful words? Shakeſp. 
Happy having ſuch a ſon, 
That would deliver up his greatneſs ſo 
Into the hand of juſtice. Shakeſpeare. 
DELIVERAN CE. 2. . [delivrance, Fr.] 
1. The act of freeing from captivity, 


ſlavery, or any oppreſſion; reſcue. 
He hath ſent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliwerance to the captives, and recover- 
ing of ſight to the blind, to ſet at liberty thoſe that 
are bound. . Luke, ive 18, 
O God, command deliverances for Jacob. 
Pjalm xliv. 4. 
Whate'er befalls, your life ſhall be my care; 
One death or one deli rance we will ſhare. Dryd. 


2. The act of delivering a thing to an- 


other: now commonly called delivery. 
3. The act of bringing children. 


Ne' er mother 
Rejoic'd deliverance more. Shakeſpeare. 
People have a ſuperſtitious belief, that in the 
labour of women it helpeth to the caſy deliverance, 
; Bacon. 
4. The act of ſpeaking; utterance; pro- 
nunciation : now commonly delivery. 
If ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke 
With one that in her ſex, her years profeſſion, 
Wiſdom and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 
Than I dare blame my weakneſs. 


Shakeſpeare's All's evell that ends ell, | 


DEe11'veERER. 2. /. [from deliver.] 
1. A ſaver; a reſcuer; a preſerver; a re- 


leaſer. 

It doth notably ſet forth the conſent of all na- 
tions and ages, in the approbation of the extirpat- 
ing and debellating of giants, monſters, and foreign 
tyrants, not only as lawful, but as meritorious 
even of divine honour z and this, although the de- 
liuerer came from the one end of the world unto 
the other. Bacon, 

By that feed 
Is meant thy great Dclivercr, who ſhall bruiſe 


The ſerpent's head. Milton. 


DEL 


Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him at the 


entrance of the doge's palace, with the glorious 
title of deliverer of the commonwealth. Addiſon. 

Him their deliverer Europe does confeſs ; 

All tongues extol him, all religions bleſs. Halifax. 
2. A relater; one that communicates 
ſomething by ſpeech or writing. 

Divers chymical experiments, delivered by ſober 
authors, have been believed falſe, only becauſe the 
menſtruums were not as highly rectiſied, or ex- 
quiſitely depurated, as thoſe that were uſed by the 
diltverers of thoſe experiments. Boyle. 


Dzer1veRy. z. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of delivering. 
2. Releaſe; reſcue; ſaving. 
He ſwore, with ſobs, . 
That he would labour my delivery. Shakeſpeares 


3. A ſurrender ; act of giving up. 
After the delivery of your royal father's perfor 
into the hands of the army, I undertaking to the 
queen mother, that I would find ſome means to 
get acceſs to him, ſhe vas pleaſed to ſend me. Derh. 
Nor did he in any degree contribute to the de- 


livery of his houſe, which was at firſt imagined, - 


becauſe it was fo ill, or not at all, defended. 
Clarendon. 
4. Utterance ; pronunciation ; ſpeech. 

We allege what the ſcriptures themſelves do 
uſually ſpeak, for the ſaving force of the word of 
God; not with reftraint to any certain kind of de- 
livery, but howſoever the ſame ſhall chance to be 
made known. : Hooker. 

I was charmed with the gracefulneſs of his 
figure and delivery, as well as with his diſcourſes. 

: Addison. 
5. Uſe of the limbs; activity. 

Muſidorus could not pertorm any action on 
horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that ſtrength 
more nimbly, or become the delivery more grace- 
fully, or employ all more virtuouſly. Sidney. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ſtronger; 
but the duke had the neater limbs, and freer de- 
liery. Witton, 

Like as a woman with child, that draweth near 
the time of her delivery, is in pain, and crieth out. 

Jaiab, xxvr. 7 

DEL. 2. . [from dal, Dutch.] A pit; a 

hole in the ground; any cavity in the 

earth, wider than a ditch and narrower 
than a valley. Obſolete. 


The while, the ſame unhappy ewe, 
Whoſe clouted leg her hurt doth ſhew, f 
Fell headlong into a dell. Spenſer. 
I know each lane, and every alley green, | 

Dingle, or buſhy dell, of this wild wood. Milton. 
But, foes to ſun-ſhine, moſt they took delight 
In dells and dales, conceal'd from human fight. ' 
Tickell. 


Der. yn. 2. /. [from Delſt, the name of 


the capital of Delftland.] A fine ſort of 


earthen ware. 
A ſupper worthy of herſelf; 
Five nothings in tive plates of delphb. Swifts 
DE*r.To1DE. adj. | from delta, the fourth 
letter of the Greek alphabet ; ſo called 
by reaſon of its reſembling this letter.] 
An epithet applied to a triangular muſ- 
cle ariſing from the clavicula, and from 
the proceſs of the ſame, whoſe action is to 
raiſe the arm upward. 


Cut fill more of the deltoide muſcle, and carry 

the arm backward. Sharp's Surgery. 

DELuDABLE. adj. [from delude.] Liable 

to be deceived ; that is eaſily impoſed 

on: rather deludible. | 

Nor well underftanding omniſcience, he is not 

ſo ready to deceive himſelf, as to falſify unto him 
whole cogitation is no ways de/udable. 

i | Brown's Valgar Errourse 
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To DE'LVUGE. v. a. from the noun.] 


DEL 


7% DELUDE. v. a. ¶ deludo, Lat.] 
1. To beguile ; to cheat; to deceive; to 
impoſe on. 
O, give me leave, I have dcluded you; 
*T was neither Charles, nor yet the duke, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, de/ude the Latian prince. Dryd. 
2. To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate. 
Dz=Lvu"peR. x. / [from delude.] A be- 
guiler ; a deceiver; an impoſtor; a 
cheat ; a falſe pretender. 
Say, flatterer, ſay, all fair deluder ſpeak 
Anſwer me this, ere yet my heart does break. 
: Granville, 
And thus the ſweet deluders tune their ſong. 
Pope. 
To DELVE. v. a. [velfan, Sax. delven, 


Dutch; perhaps from 6:22, a hog. | 


Junius. 


1. To dig; to open the ground with a 
ſpade. | 


It ſhall go hard, ; 
But I will delve one yard below the mines, 
And blow them at the moon. Shakeſpeare. 
Delve of convenient depth your thraſhing floor; 
With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er. 
: Dryden. 
The filthy ſwine with delving ſnout. 
The rooted foreſt undermine. Philips. 


2. To fathom; to ſift; to ſound one's 
opinion. Figuratively. 
What s his name and birth? 


I cannot delve him to the root: his father 
Was call'd Sicilius. Shakeſpeare. 
DIVE. =. / [from the verb.] A ditch ; 
a pit ; a pitfal; aden; a cave. 
He by and by 
His feeble feet directed to the cry; 
Which to that ſhady deve him brought at laſt, 
Where Mammon erſt did ſun his treaſury. Spenſer. 
Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw you never yet in France; 
And by leadmen, for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle-ſtones, 
Which they dig out fro' the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and ſelves. 
Ben Tonſon. 


DELve of Ceals. A certain quantity of 
coals dug in the mine or pit. Di#. 


De"rLveR. z./. [from delve.) A digger; 
one that opens the ground with a ſpade. 


DE'LUGE. z. . [deluge, Fr. from dilu- 
dium, Lat.] | 

1. A general inundation ; laying entirely 
under water, 

The apoſtle doth plainly intimate, that the old 
world was ſubje to periſh by a deluge, as this is 
ſubje& to periſh by conflagration. Burnet*s Theory, 

2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of 


a river. 
ut if with bays and dams they ſtrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow «courſe, 
No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
Firſt to a torrent, then a deluge, ſwells. Denham. 


3. Any ſudden and reſiſtleſs calamity. 


1. To drown; to lay totally under water. 
The reſtleſs Rood the land would overfl-w, 
By which the delug'd earth would uſeleſs grow. 
| Blackmore. 
Still the battering waves ruſh in 
Implacable, till delug*d by the foam, 
The ſhip fin ks, found'ring in the vaſt aby ſs. 
. Philips. 
2. To overwhelm ; to cauſe to ſink under 
the weight of any calamity. 
At length corruption, like a general flood, 
Pope. 


| Der v's:0N, 2. / [delufio, Lat.] 


{To DEMAND. v. a. [demander, Fr.] 


* 
* 


D E M 


1. The act of deluding; a cheat; guile; 
deceit; treachery; fraud; colluſion; 
falſehood. 

2. The ſtate of one deluded. 

3. A falſe repreſentation; illuſion; er- 
rour; a chimerical thought. 

Who therefore ſeeks in theſe 

True wiſdom, finds her not, or by deluſion. Milton. 
I, waking, view'd with grief the riſing ſun, 

And fondly mourn'd the dear deluſion gone. Prior. 

DzLu'sive. adj. [from deluſus, Lat.] Apt 
to deceive ; beguiling ; impoling on. 

When, fir'd with paſſion, we attack the fair, 


Delaſive fighs and brittle vows we bear. Pricr, 
The happy whimſey you purſue, | 
Till you at length believe it true 
Caught by your own deluſive art, 
You fancy firſt, and then aſſert. Prior. 


While the baſe and groveling multitude were 
liſtening to the deluſive deities, thoſe of a more 
erect aſpect and exalted ſpirit ſeparated themſelves 
from the reſt. 

Phenomena ſo deluſive, that it is very hard to 
eſcape impoſition and miſtake, Mood vard. 


DeLu'sory. adj. [from deluſus, Latin. 
Apt to deceive. 

This confidence is founded on no better founda- 

tion than a deluſery prejudice. Glanwille, 


DE*Macocve. . /. [ $rnaywy®.. A 


factious orator, 

Who were the chief demagegues and patrons of 
tumults, to ſend for them, to flatter and embolden 
them. King Charles. 

A plauſible, infignificant word, in the mouth of 
an expert demagogue, is a dangerous and dreadful 
Weapons | South, 

Demoſthenes and Cicero, though each of them 
Na leader, or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue, 
in a popular ſtate, yet ſeem to differ in their 


practice. Sqvift, 
DEMAILN. 
DRM EAN. C. . [ domaine, French. ] 
Deme'sne. 


1. That land which a man holds origi- 
nally of himſelf, called dominium by the 
civilians, and oppoſed to feodum, or fee, 
which ſignifies thoſe that are held of a 
ſuperior lord. It is ſometimes uſed alſo 
for a diſtinction between thoſe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his own 
hands, or in the hands of his leſſee, 
demiſed or let upon a rent for a term of 
years or life, and ſuch other lands ap- 
pertaining to the ſaid manor as belong 
to free or copyholders, Phillips. 

2. Eſtate in land. | 

Having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage, 


Of fair demeſnes, youthful, and nobly allied. Shak. 
That earldom indeed had a. royal juriſdiction 


demeſne were poſſeſſed for the moſt part by the an- 


cient inheritors. Dawies. 
3. Land adjoining to the manſion, kept 


in the lord's own hand. 

Thoſe acts for planting foreſt trees have hither- 
to been wholly ineffectual, except about the de- 
meſres of a few gentlemen; and even there, in 
general, very unſkilfully made. Swift. 


1. To claim; to aſk for with authority. 
The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought; *tis mine, and I will have it. 

; Shakeſpeare. 

2. To queſtion ; to interrogate. 


and ſeigniory, though the lands of that county in | 


Tatler, No 81. | 


ringleader of the rabble ; a popular and | 


DEM 
demanded of him how ; | 
| did, and how the — 


If any friend of Cæſar's 4 an. ii. 
roſe againſt Cæſar, this is 3 B 


I loved Cæſar leſs, but that 1 loved R : Not they 


ome More. 
Shake! 
Young one, herr 
Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it ſeem« 
wy 


They crave to be demanded, . Stat, 

The oracle of Apolio being demanded 11 
war and miſery of Greece ſhould "A *" the 
replied, When they would double 5 an end, 


gs altar | 

Delos, which was of a cubick form, * 
Peacham an e 

85 ' 


3. [In law.] To proſecute in a real ating, 
Dzma'n D. u. . demande, French. 
1. A claim; a challenging; the akin 
of any thing with authority. : 
This matter is by the decree of the Watcher: 

and 2 demand by the word of the holy e 


— * - . Dar, Iv, 17. 
Giving vent, gives life and ſtrength, to out z. 
f 


N petites; and he that has the confidence to tun 
his wiſhes into demands, will be but x little 1 
from thinking he ought to obtain them, Lait. 

2. A queſtion ; an interropation, 

3. The calling for a thing in order g 
purchaſe it. 

My bookſeller tells me, the demand for thoſ: "7 
papers increaſes daily. Aldi. 

4. [In law.] The aſking of what is die 
It hath alſo a proper ſignification dill. 
guiſhed from plaint ; for all civil ac. 
tions are purſued either by demands or 
plaints, and the purſuer is called de. 
mandant or plaintiff, There are two 
manners of demands, the one of deed, 
the other in law: in deed, as in every 
præcipe, there is expreſs demand; in 
law, as every entry in land-diftre for 
rent, taking or ſeifing of goods, and 
ſuch like a&s, which may be done with. 
out any words, are demands in law. 

| Blunt, 

DemanDABLE. adj. | from demand. ] 

That may be demanded ; requeked; 

aſked for. | | 
Ail ſums demandable, for licence of alienation 

to be made of lands holden in chief, have been 
ſtayed in the way to the hanaper, Bam 

Dema"nDaNT. 2. . [from demand.) 

1. He who is actor or plaintiff in a tea! 
action, becauſe he demandeth 5 | 

CA. 

2. A plaintif; one that demands redrels 
One of the witneſſes depoſed, that dining ca! 

Sunday with the demandant, whole wife had fat 

below the fquire's lady at church, ſhe the ſaid wii 

dropped ſome expreſſions, as if ſhe thougnt 8 

huſband ought to be knighted. Secret. 

Dua N DER. . . [demandear, Fr.] 

1. One that requires a thing with authe. 

rity. 5 

2. One that aſks a queſtion. _ 

3. One that aſks for a thing in order to 

purchaſe it. FE F 
They grow very faſt and fat, which alſo bettere' 
he demands! 

their taſte, and delivereth them to the dense 

ready uſe at all ſeaſons. * 

4. A dunner; one that demands a debt. 


DemE"an. 2. /. [from demener, Fr. 
mien; preſence ; carriage; demean- 


our ; deportment. | 
At his feet, with ſorrowful demear, 
And deadly hue, an armed corſe did lies 


To DEME AN. vv. a. [from demerer, Fr.] 


Sper .. 


* 


Shall deluge all. 


And when Uriah was come unto him, David 


„ 


1. To behave ; to carry one's ſelf. Thok 
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2. To leſſe 


Now, ou 
Elte he wou 
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riage; b 
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his deeds n 
rather breec 
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6! ihe | 


DEM 


in 2 
W to God humbly and r 
15 to our governors obediently, e _ 44 
bours juiiy, and to ourſelves ſoberly an 3 
bt but that there is a God; 
he demeans himſelf towards 
im happy or miſerable for 


rately. 

A man cannot dou 
and that, according 4s 
him, he will make h 
en Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, 

How with ſo high a nymph he might 
D.man himſelf the wedding- night. Sift, 

„o leſſen ; to debaſe ; to undervalue, 

2. Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad; 
Elte he would never fo demean himſelf, Shakeſp. 

prur'axovk. 2. /. [demener, Fr.] Car- 
| riage; behaviour. 

Ot ſo inſupportable a pride he was, that where 
bis deeds might well ſtir envy, his demeancur did 
rather breed diſdain, Sidney. 

Angels beſt like us, when we are moſt like unto 
them in all parts of decent demearour. Hooker. 

7 His geſtures fierce 
He mark 'I, and mad demeancur, then alone, 
As he ſupos'd, all unobſerv'd, unſeen. Milton. 

TH-15 Eve, with ſad demeanour meek, 

II worthy J. Milton. 
He was of a courage not to be daunted, which 

wie manifeſted in all his actions, eſpecially in his 

whole d:meanour at Rhee, both at the landing, and 
upon the retreats g Clarenden. 

Deuk'a xs. 2. / pl. properly demeſues. 

An eſtate in lands; that which a man 
oſſeſſes in his own right. 

J. DEME'NTATE. v. z. [demento, Lat.] 

To make mad. 
DinexTa TION. . . [dementatio, Lat.] 
Making mad, or frantick. 

Deut“ KIT. 2. /. [demerite, Fr. from de- 

meritus, of demerecr, Latin.] 

1, The oppoſite to merit; ill deſerving ; 

what makes one worthy of blame or pu- 


niſhment, 

They ſhould not be able once to tir, or to mur- 
mar but it mould be known, and they ſhortened 
accorcing to their demerits. Spenſer on Ireland. 

4.224 liv by me, to me thy breath reſign 
Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Dryden. 

Wiatever they acquire by their induſtry or in- 
dera, ould be ſecure, unleſs forfeited by any 
dag or offence againſt the cuſtom of the family. 

f Temple. 
2. Anciently the ſame with merit; deſert. 
fetch my life and being 
From men of royal ſiege; and my demerits 
May ſprak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
A als chat] have reach'd. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
77; Dent, v. a, [demeriter, Fr.] To 
ceferve blame or puniſhment. | 


Devie'rsed, adj, [from demer/us, of de- 


Druglgsiox. 2. J. [demerſio, Latin.] 

„ A drowning, 

2. la chymiſtry.] The putting any me- 
dicine in a diſſolving liquor. 

Deuz'sx E. See DEMAIN. | 

DEMI, inſeparable particle, | demi, Fr. 
dinidium, Lat.] Half; one of two equal 
parts. This word is only uſed in com- 
foiton, as demiged ; that is, half hu- 
men, half divine, 

PEMI-CAN NON, n. J. [demi and cannon.) 

D:yi-caxxow Loweſt. A great gun that 


carries a ball of thirty pounds weight | 


and fix inches diameter. The diameter 
6: the bore is fix inches two eighth parts. 


Di#. | | 


nd legible lines of duty requiring | 


Tillotſon. 8 


ö 


age, Latin.] Plunged; drowned. Dic. 


Dict. 


D E M 


De mr-cannon Ordinary. A great gun 
ſix inches four eighths diameter in the 
bore, twelve foot long. It carries a 
ſhot ſix inches one ſixth diameter, and 
thirty-two pounds weight. Dict. 

DEul-CAN NON of the greateſi Size. A 
gun ſix inches and ſix eighth parts dia- 
meter in the bore, twelve foot long. It 
carries a ball of ſix inches five eighths 
diameter, and thirty ſix pounds weight. 

| | Di. 

What! this a ſleeve ? *tis like a demi-cannon. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Ten engines, that ſhall be of equal force either 
to a cannon or demi-cannon, culverin or demi-cul- 
verin, may be framed at the ſame price that one of 
theſe will amount to. 1 Wilkins. 

De M1-CULVERIN. 2. J. [ demi and culve- 
rin.] 

Demi-curveriIN of the loweft Size, A 

gun four inches two eighths diameter in 
the bore, and ten foot long. It carries 
a ball four inches diameter, and nine 
pounds weight. Dick. 

DEMI-cULIVENIN Ordinary. A gun four 
inches four eighths diameter in the bore, 
ten foot long. It carries a ball four inches 
two eighths diameter, and ten pounds 
eleven ounces weight. 

DEMI-cuLlVERIN, elder Sort. A gun four 
inches and fix eighths diameter in the 
bore, ten foot one third in length. Tt 
carries a ball four inches four eighth 
parts diameter, and twelve pounds ele- 
ven ounces weight. Military Dictionary. 

They continue a perpetual volley of demi-cul- 
inne... i Raleigh. 

The army left two demi- culverius, and two 
other good guns. Clarendin. 

Demi-DEviL. z. /. [demi and devil.] Par- 
taking of infernal nature; half a devil. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi- devil, 

Why he hath thus enſnar'd my ſoul and body? 
| Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

DEMuI- OD. 2. /. [demi and ged.] Par- 
taking of divine nature; half a god; 
an hero produced by the cohabitation of 
divinities with mortals. 

He took his leave of them, whoſe eyes bade 
him farewel with tears, making temples to him as 
to a demi- god. Sidney. 

Be gods, or angels, demi-gods. Milton. 
Tranſported demi-geds ſtood round, 

And men grew heroes at the found, > 

Enflam'd with glory's charms. Pepe. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (what 's mighty 

odd 
A fit of vapours clouds this demi- gad. Pepe. 

DEMuI-LANCE. 2. /. [demi and lance.] A 
light lance ; a-ſhort ſpear; a half-pike. 

On their ſteel'd heads their demi-lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. 

Dryden. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 
Faſten'd with leathern thongs, to gall the foe, 

| Dryd-r.. 

DEMI-MuAN. z. , [demi and man.] Half 

a man: a term of reproach. 

We muſt adventure this battle, leſt we periſh by 
the complaints of this barking demi man. Knolles. 

De m1-woLF. 2. /. [demi and wolf. ] Half 
a wolf; a mongrel dog between a dog 
and wolf: lyci/ca. 

Spaniels, curs, 
Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-zuolves, are cleped 


All by the name of dogs. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


DEM 
Demi'ss, . , [from demetre, aemtt, de- 
miſe, Fr.] Death; deceaſe. It is ſeldom 


guage, 4 
About a month before the demiſe of queen Anne, 
the author retired. Swift. 
To DEMLISE. v. a. [demis, demiſe, Fr.] 
To grant at one's death; to grant by 
will; to bequeath. 
My executors ſhall not have power to demiſe my 
lands to be purchaſed, Swift's Laſt Will. 
Demi'ss10N. 2. , [demifſio, Latin.] De- 
gradation ; diminution of dignity ; de- 
preſſion. 
Inexorable rigour is worſe than a laſche demiſſion 
of ſovereign authority. _ L'Eftrange. 
To DEMT T. v. a. [demitto, Latin.] To 
depreſs ; to hang down; to let fall. 
4 Di&. 
When they are in their pride, that is, advanc- 
ing their train, if they decline their neck to the 
ground, they preſently demit and let fall the ſame. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
DEMO'CRACY. . / [91uozexria.] One 
of the three forms of government ; that 
in which the ſovereign power 1s neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, 
but in the collective body of the people. 
While many of the ſervants, by induſtry and 
virtue, arrive at riches and eſteem, then the na- 
ture of the government inclines to a democracy. 


Temple. 

The majority, having the whole power of the 

community, may employ all that power in mak- 

ing laws, and executing thoſe laws; and there the 
form of the government is a perfect democracy. 

Lockes 


Democra'TICAL. adj. from democracy.] 


popular. | 

They are ſtill within the line of vulgarity, and 
are democratical enemies to truth. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

As the government of England has a mixture of 
democratical in it, ſo the right is partly in the 
people. Arbuthnot, 

To DEMO'LISH. v. a. [demolir, Fr. de- 
molior, Lat.] To throw down buildings; 
to raze ; to deſtroy. 

I expected the fabrick of my book would long 
ſince have been demoliſhed, and laid even with the 
ground, | | Tillotſons 

Red lightning play'd along the firmament, 

And their demoliſo d works to pieces rent. Dryden. 

DEMO“LISHER. . , [from demoliſp.] One 
that throws down buildings; a deſtroy- 
er; a layer waſte. 


| DemoLI TON. 7. / [from demoliſh.) The 


act of overthrowing or demoliſhing 
buildings; deſtruction. | 
Two gentlemen ſhould have the direction in 
the demclition of Dunkirk, SWifts 
DEMON. z. /. damon, Latin; Jeinws.] 
A ſpirit ; generally an evil ſpirit ; a 
devil. | 
I felt him ftrike, and now I ſee him fly: 
Curs'd demen ! O for ever broken lie 
Thoſe fatal ſhafts, by which I inward bleed! Prior. 


D-Mon1ACAL. 
DzMo'NIACK. | adj. [from demon. 
1. Belonging to the devil; deviliſh. 
He, all unarm'd, 
Shall chaſe thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy derꝛoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul. Mikton, 
2, Influenced by the devil ;. produced by 


diabolical poſſeſſion. 
Demeoniack phreniy, moping melancholy. Milton. 


Drucklack. 


uſed but in formal and ceremonious lan- 


Pertaining to a popular government; 
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DEM 
Demo'niack. . . [from the adjeftive.] 
One poſſeſſed by the devil; one whoſe 
mind is diſturbed and agitated by the 
power of wied and unclean ſpirits. 
Thoſe lunaticks and demoniacks that were re- 


Norcd to their right mind, were ſuch as ſought 
after him, and believed in him. Bentley. 
DEMO NIAN. adj. from demon. ] De- 
viliſh ; of the nature of devils. 
Demonian ſpirits now, from the element 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd 
Powers of fire, air, water. Milton. 


DEmonoCRACY. z. , [3iuw and xeartu.}] 
The power of the devil. Die. 

DEemoxOLATRY. 7». / [Siuw and Aa- 
re.] The worſhip of the devil. Di. 

DEMonOLOGY. 7. /. [ozpw and X47 .. 
Diſcourſe of the nature of devils. 'Thus 
king James intitled his book concern- 
ing witches. 

Druo'xsrR ABLE. adj. | Aemonftrabilis, 
Lat.] That which may be proved be- 
yond doubt or contradiction; that which 
may be made not only probable but evi- 
dent. | 

The grand articles of our belief are as demon- 
ftrabie as geometry. Glanville, 

DEMO NSTRABLY. adv. [from demonſira- 
ble.) In ſuch a manner as admits of 
certain proof; evidently ; beyond poſ- 
ſibility of contradiction. 

He ſhouid have compelled his miniſters to ex- 
ecute the law, in caſes that demenſlrabiy concerned 
the publick peace. Clarendon. 

To DEMO'NSTRATE. v. a. { demonſtro, 
Lat.] To prove with the higheſt degree 
of certainty ; to prove in ſuch a manner 
as reduces the contrary polition to evi- 
dent abſurdity. 

We cannot demerfirate theſe things fo, as to 
ſhew that the contrary often involves a contradic- 
tion. Tillotſan. 

DEwonsTRATION. 2. /. | demonſtratio, 
Lat.] | 

1. The higheſt degree of deducible or ar- 
gumental evidence ; the ſtrongeſt de- 
gree of proof; ſuch proof as not only 
evinces the poſition proved to be true, 
but ſhews the contrary poſition to be 
abſurd and impoſſible. 


What appeareth to be true by ſtrong and invin- 
eible demonſtraticn, ſuch as wherein it is not by 
any way poſſible to be deceived, thereunto the mind 
doth neceſſarily yield. Hocker. 

Where the agreement or diſagreement of any 
thing is plainly and clearly perceived, it is called 
demenſ/traticn. Locke, 


2. Indubitable evidence of the ſenſes or | 


reaſon. 

Which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, we are 
encountered with clear evidences and tenfible de- 
monſtrations of a Deity. T illetfon. 

Duo xs TRATIVE. adj. [demonſirativus, 
Latin.) 

1. Having the power of demonſtration; 
invincibly concluſive; certain. 
An argument neceiſary and denisnſtratiue, is 
uch as, being propoſed unto any man, and under- 
ſtood, the man cannot chooſe but inwardly yield. 

3 „ Hao ber. 

2. Having the power of expreſſing clearly 
and certainly. 

Painting is neceſſary to all other arts, becauſe of 
the need which they have of demonftratiue figures, 


: which often give more light to the underſtanding 
than the cleareſt diſcourſes, D:yden. 
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DEM 


Demons TRATIVELY, adv. [ from de- 
monſtrative,} | 5 
1. With evidence not to be oppoſed or 
doubted. 


No man, in matters of this life, requires an 
| afJurance either of the good which he defigns, or 
of the evil which he avoids, from arguments de- 


monſtrat ix ely certain. South, 
; Firit, I demonſtratiwely prove, 
That feet were only made to move. Prior. 


2. Clearly; plainly; with certain know- 
ledge. 

Demonſtratively underſtanding the ſimplicity of 
perfection, it was not in the power of earth to 
work them from it. Brown, 

DemonsTRA TOR, 2. /. | from demon- 
firate. ] One that proves; one that 
teaches ; one that demonſtrates. 

Dt monsTRA TORY. adj, from demon- 
ſtrate.] Having the tendency to demon- 
ſtrate, ; 

DEmu"LCENT. adj. | demulcens, Latin. ] 
Softening ; mollifying ; aſſuaſive. 

Peaſe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, 
are mild and demulcent in the higheſt degree; but, 
being full of aerial particles, are flatulent, when 
diſloived by digeſtion, Arbuthnst. 

To DEMUR. v. . [demeurer, French; 
dimorare, Italian; demorari, Latin. 

I. To delay a proceſs in law by doubts 
and objections, See DEMURRER, 

To this plea the plaintiff demurred. 

Malten's Angler. 

2. To pauſe in uncertainty ; to ſuſpend 
determination ; to heſitate ; to delay the 


concluſion of an affair. Bo 
Upon this rub the Engliſh ambaſſadours thought 
fit to demur, and ſo ſent into England to receive 
directions from the lords of the council. Hayward. 
Running into demands, they expect from us a 
ſudden reſolution in things wherein the devil of 
Delphos would demur. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
He muſt be of a very ſluggiſh or querulous hu- 
mour, that ſhall demur upon ſetting out, or de- 
mand higher encouragements than the hope of 
heaven. Decay of Piety. 
News of my death from rumour he recciv'd, 
And what he with'd he eaſily believ'd ; 
But long demurr'd, tho* from my hand he knew 
I l:iv'd, ſo loth he was to think it true. Dryden. 
3. To doubt; to have ſcruples or difficul- 
ties; to deliberate. 

There is ſomething in our compoſition that 
thinks and apprehends, and reflects and delibe- 
rates, determines and doubts, conſents and denies ; 
that wills and demurs, and retolves, and chuſes, 
and rejects. | | Bentley. 
To DEmuU*R. v. a. To doubt of. 

The latter I demur ; for in their looks 
Much reaton, and in their actions, oft appears. 

| ATilton. 
DEuu'R. . from the verb.] Doubt; 
heſitation; ſuſpenſe of opinion. 

O progeny of Heav'n, empyreal thrones ! 

With reaton hath deep filence and demur 
Seiz deus, though unditmay'd, Milton. 

Certainly the higheſt aud deareſt concerns of a 
temporal lite are infinitely leſs valuable than thoſe 
of an eternal z and conſequently ought, without 
any demur at all, to be ſacrificed to them, when- 
foever they come in competition with them. South. 

All my demurs but double his attacks 
At laſt he whiſpers, Do, and we go ſnacks. Pope. 


DEMURE. adj. | des meurs, French. ] 
1. Sober ; decent. | 

| Lo! two moſt lovely virgins came in place, 
With countenance demure, and modeſt grace. 


Spenſer. 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, | 
Sober, itedfaſt, and demure. Milton, 


DEMURRER. 2. [ | 
i. e. manere in aliguo loco, wel morari.) d 
kind of pauſe upon a point of difficult 
in an action; for, in every action, tne 
controverſy conſiſts either in the ta, 
or in the law: if in the fact, that “ 
tried by the jury; if in law, then 15 f 
caſe plain to the judge, or fo hard and 
rare, as it breedeth juſt doubt. 1 ca 
that plain to the judge, wherein he 1 
aſſured of the law; and in ſuch caſe the 
judge, with his aſſociates, 3 
judgment without farther wort. = 


when it is doubtful to him and his + 
anc 


2. Grave; affectedly modeſt: zt; 
generally taken in a ſenſe of 45 Bw 


After a demure travel of re f 
gard, 1 ! hen 
know my place, as I would they "fy : : 
tn, 


8 56, ar, 
have { 


lecre: 
. * 


There be many wiſe 
hearts and e ee, aer 
would be done with a 4. 
ſometimes. Bi 
A cat lay and looked fo demure u 36 4. 
been neither life nor ſoul in hay: ED 7 ns 
So cat, transform'd, ſat gravely and FA ih 
Till mouſe appear'd, and t. W 


Countenances ; yer . 
5 : 21 
mure abaſing of your , 


* 
» 


8 ' * a) 
out himſelf fer. 
| , 995 
Joe ſent and found, far in a country ſcene, 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, tool; terns; 
From which ingredients, ſirſt, the dert rot bs 
. 7 - ö 
Pick'd the demure, the auk ward, and the ch. 


To Demvu'rE. v. z. [from the nnn. ] 1 
look with an affected modeſty : not ut 
Your wife Octavia, with her n1Gles eye; ; 

And ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire ng bonour, 
Demuring upon me. Shed 
Druuf ET x. adv. [from demie.) 


pretended gravity. 
Put on a ſober habit, 
Talk with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurey, 
* 8 bal. enn. 
Eſop's damſel, turned from a cat to 2 wy:s, 
ſat very demurely at the board's end, till 2 m2 
ran before her. Baue. 
Next ſtood hypocriſy with holy leer, 

Soft ſmiling, and demurc!y looking down; 

But hid the dagger underncath the gown, Dt. 
2. In the following line it is the fame ith 
ſolemnly. Warburton, 

Hark, how the drums demurely wake the Iceyers! 
Scale ſteare. 

DEMu“REN ESS. 2. . [from demire.] 
1. Modeſty ; ſoberneſs; gravity of aſped. 
| Her eyes having in them ſuch a Cheertur?., 
as nature ſeemed to ſmile in them; though her 

mouth and cheeks obeyed to that pretty d- 

neſs, which the more one marked, the more «rc 

would judge the poor ſoul apt to believe 13. 


2. Affected modeſty ; pretended gravity 


DemuRRAGE. 2. / {from demar,] cn 
allowance made by merchants to maſters 
of ſhips, for their ſtay in a port beyond 


the time appointed. 


ciates, then is there flay made, 


farther upon it, and to 2Z1#0, 


upon hearing that . 
can ſay of both : 
down as law, whatſoever they * 
firm, without farther remedy. 98 

A prohibition was granted, _— + 
Was a demurrer. Alle. 


— 


1. With affected modeſty; ſolemni); vin 


5 
demenrer, French; 


time taken, either for the court to Mt 

if they 
17 1 

can; or elſe for all the juſtices to e 


| | and 
together in the Chequer-che.mper, and, 
hich the ſcrjcauis 
arts, to adviſe, and ſet 
jude 


cre 
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EN. 3. 4 
A cavern 
tally» or M 

| ground 5 
down per p 
They here 
the earth, ſor 
minera/*1 iN 
The Cave 
What, hal 
od fright h 
The tyrant 
AE now th 
ne caverns ( 
b bm was | 
Tis then | 
Ia woods ane 
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| My love on 
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DewraBbr 
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Dex rat. 
J. Negatio! 
2. Negatio 

No man 
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4 Refulal | 
ance, Cr 
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DEN. 


low runn! 
** _— : Amal obliquity, under 
J; diſtinct from a hole which runs 


n 
3 diſperſed, 
ſome in the Wa 
n, and Caves un 
fa wid boa. 

hey ſeek the lion in his den, 
16 Shakeſpeare. 
2 den, whoſe uſe, though loſt to fame, 

ES apartment of the royal dame 3 f 
ue caverns only to her father known, | 
5 bm was to his darling daughter ſhown. Dq. 
"Tis then the ſhapele1s bear his den forſakes; 
In woods and gelds a wild deſtruction makes. 


the eartily 
minerals, 
he cave 


' What, ſhall t : 
aht him there! 


Deu, the termination of a local name, 

1 0 ; 

may fignify either 2 valley or a woody 
luce; for the Saxon den 1mports both. 

f Eilſon's Camden. 

1. V [a word formed between 

ders and az.] Denial; refuſal. 

79 der in haſte, give her this jewel : ſay, 

My love can give no place, bide no denay. Shak. 
be g g 
D:x080 LOGY- rn. J. [ 94»9pov and Ay. ] 

The natural hiſtory of trees. | 
M-x1484.5. adj. [from deny. ] That which 
may be denied; that to which one may 
refuſe belief. 

The negative authority is alſo deniable by reaſon. 

Bratwn. 


E 
DENA Yo 


Dex ral. 1. / [from deny. 
J. Negation; the contrary to affirmation. 
>. Negation; the contrary to confeſſion. 
No man more impudent to deny, where proofs 
were not mauifeſt; no man more ready to confeſs, 
with 2 repentinz manner of aggravating his own 
ev), where denia would but make the fault fouler. 
Sidney. 
4. Refulal ; the contrary to grant, allow- 
ance, or conceſſion. 
Here comes your father; never make denial : 
I mu? and will have Catherine to my wife, Shaks 
The denial of landing, and haſty warning us 


mar, troubled us much. Bacon. 
H. i ev'ry freſh attempt, is repell'd 
Win taint dentals, weaker than before. Dryden. 


4. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledg- 
nent of adherence, 

We may deny God in all thoſe acts that are ca- 
beet being morally good or evil: thoſe are the 
„cents, in which we act our confeſhons or 
ra of him, South. 

Dexter, v. / [from deny. 
I, Acontradictor; an opponent; one that 
adh the negative of a propoſition. 
by tie word Virtue the affirmer intends our 
wide ty to Cod and man, and the denier by the 
vnd Virtue means only courage, or, at moſt, 
ein Vaty towards our neighbour, without includ- 
o tic bea of the duty which we owe to God. 


Watts. | 


2 1 owner ; one that does not own or 
«cxrowiedge. | ; 
_ Er ws 1) tearful when Chrift looked his ier 
12t9 2epentance, What will it be when he ſhall look 
Pim it to Leftruction 7 South. 
„ A refuſer ; one that refuſes. 
> a * " Is 
ide! am eſteemed by my denier ſufficient 


[a 401 ole 


i eo qiſcharge my duty to Cod as a prieſt, 
dest | 29t io men as a prince. King Charles. 
le b. 2. from denarius, Lat. It is 
Fey as deneer, in two ſyllables.] 
mall denomination of French mo- 

wm, the twelfth part of a ſous. 
ae will not pay for the glafles you have burſt ? 
©, dot 2 denitr. & akeſpeare. 


Jp 1 7 [ben mo] ing hocieva- | 


Dryden. : 


DEN * 


77 DE'NIGRATE. v. a. [ denigre, Lat.] 
To blacken ; to make black. 
By fuffering ſome impreflion from fire, bodies 
are caſually or artificially denigrated in their natu- 
ral complexion : thus ate charcoals made black 
by an infection of their own ſuffitus. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hartſhorn, and other white bodics, will be de- 
nigrated by heat; yet camphire would not at all 
loſe its whiteneſs. Boyle, 
Den1GRA'TION. 7. /. [denigratio, Latin. ] 
A blackening, or making black. | 
Theſe are the advenient and artificial ways of 
denigratian, anſwerably whereto may be the natural 
progreſs. 8 Brown. 
In ſeveral inſtances of denigratien, the metals 
are worn off, or otherwiſe reduced into very mi- 
nute parts. | Boyle. 
DENIZ ATT ION. 2. /. from denizen.] The 
act of infranchiſing, or making free. 
That the mere Iriſh were reputed aliens, appears 
by the charters of derization, which in all ages 
were purchaſed by them. Davies. 


DENIZ EN. In. /. [ from dina/ddyn, a 
DE'NISON. { man of the city; or di- 
neſydd, free of the city, Welſh.]J A 


freeman; one infranchiſed. 
Denizen is a Britiſh law term, which the Saxons 
and Angles found here, and retained. Davies. 
Thus th' Almighty Sire began: ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, of bleſt abodes, 
From whence theſe murmurs? Dryden. 
A great many plants will hardly, with nurſing, 
be made to produce their ſeed out of their native 
ſoil; but corn, ſo neceſſary for all people, is fitted 
to grow and to ſeed as a free deniſon of the world. 
| | Grew. 
He ſummons ſtraight his denizens of air ; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repair. Pope. 


To DE"NnizEeNn. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To infranchiſe ; to make free. 
Pride, luſt, covetize, being ſeveral 
To theſe three places, yet all are in all 
Mingled thus, their iſſue is inceſtuous; 
Falſzhood is denizen'd, virtue is barbarous. Donne. 


Dzeno'MINABLE. adj. | denomino, Latin, ] 
That may be named or denoted. 

An inflammation conſiſts of a ſanguineous 
affluxion, or elſe is denominable from other hu- 
mours, according to the predominancy of melan-, 
choly, phlegm, or choler. Brozwn's Vulg. Errcurs. 


To DENO'MINATE. v. a. [denomino, 
Latin.] 'To name ; to give a name to. 
The commendable purpoſe of conſecration being 
not of every one underſtood, they have been con- 
ſtrued as though they had ſuperſtitiouſiy meant 
either that thoſe places, which were d:nominated 
of angels and ſaints, ſhould ſerve for the worſhip 
of ſo glorious creatures; or elſe thoſe glorious 
creatures for defence, protection, and patronage 
of ſuch places. HFHooler. 
Predeſtination is deſtructive to all that is eſtab- 
liſhed among men, to all that is moſt precious to 
human nature, to the two faculties that dencmi- 
nate us men, underftanding and will; for what 
uſe can we have of our underſtandings, if we can- 
not do what we know to be our duty ? And, if we 
act not voluntarily, what exerciſe have we of our 
wills ? Hammond. 


DENOMINA“T ION. 7. /. | denominatio, La- 
tin.] A name given to a thing, which 
commonly marks ſome principal quality 
of it. | 

But is there any token, den»mination, or monu- 
ment of the Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as 
there is of the Scythians? Spenſer's State of Irel. 

The liking or diſſiking of the people gives the 
play the denominaticn of good or bad; but does not 
really make or conſtitute it ſuch. Dryden. 


Philoſophy, the great icol of the learned part 
of the heathen world, has divided it into many | 
I. 
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DEN 
ſes and denominations; as StoicksyPeripateticks, _ 
Epicureans, and the like. Scutb. 
All men are ſinners: the moſt righteous among 
us muſt confeſs ourſelves to come under that deno- 
mination. Rogers. 


DENOMI NATIVE. adj. [from dentminate.] 


1. That which gives a name; that which 
confers a diſtinct appellation. 

2. That which obtains a diſtinct appella- 
tion, 'This would be more analogically 
denominable. 


The leaſt denominative part of time is a minute, 
the greateſt integer being a year. Cocker's Arithm. 


DexnominA'TOR. 2. J. [from denominate.] 


The giver of a name; the perſon or 
thing that cauſes an appellation. 
Both the ſeas of one name ſhould have one com- 
mon denominator. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
DznoMINATOR of a Fraction, is the num- 
ber below the line, ſhewing the nature 
and quality of the parts which any in- 
teger is ſuppoſed to be divided into: 
thus in $, 8 the denominator ſhews you, 
that the integer 1s ſuppoſed to be divid- 
ed into 8 parts, or half quarters; and 
the numerator 6 ſhews, that you take 6 
of ſuch parts, 7. e. three quarters of the 
whole, Harris. 
When a fingle broken number or fraction hath 
for its denominator a number conſiſting of an unit, 
in the firſt place towards the left hand, and no- 
thing but cyphers from the unit towards the right 
hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called a de- 
cimal fraction. 3 Cocker's Arithmeticł. 
Denomirator of any proportion, is the quotient 
arifing from the diviſion of the antecedent by the 
conſequent: thus 6 is the denominator of the pro- 
portion that 30 hath to 5, becauſe 5) 30 (6. This 
is alſo called the exponent of the proportion, or 
ratio. | Harris. 
DzxorTA'T1ON. z. / ¶ denotatio, Latin.] 
The act of denoting. | 
To DENOTE. v. a. [denoto, Latin.] To 
mark; to be a ſign of; to betoken ; 
to ſhew by iigns : as, a quick pulſe de- 
notes @ fever. 
To DENOUNCE. v. a. [denuncio, La- 
tin ; dononcer, French.] 
1. To threaten by proclamation. 
1 dencunc? unto you this day, that ye ſhall ſurely 
periſh. Deut. 
| He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonith, dencuncing wrath to come 
On their impenitence. Milton. 
They impoſe their wild conjectures for laws upon 
others, and dengunce war againſt all that receive 


them not. Decay of Piety. 
2. To threaten by ſome outward ſign or 
expreſſion, | 


He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 
Deſperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To leſs than gode. Milton. 

Ihe ſea grew white the rolling waves from far, 
Like heralds, firt dencunce the wat'ry war. Dryd. 

3. To give information againſt; to, de- 
late; to accuſe publickly. 

Archdeacons ought to propoſe parts of the New 
Teſtament to be learned by heart by inferior cler- 
gymen, and denounce ſuch as are negligent. 

}Ayliffe's Parergons 

Dexnou'ncEMENT. 2. J. | from denounce.] 

The act of proclaiming any menace z 

the proclamation of intended evil; de- 
Nnunciation. | e 

Falie is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement 
of his curſe, My iniquity is greater than can de 
forgiven. ; Brown. 
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Dexor wee, 2. /. from denounce.] One 
that declares ſome menace. _ : 


Here comes the ſad denouncer of my fate, 
To toll the mournful knell of ſeparation. Dryden. 


DENSE. adj. [denjus, Latin.] Cloſe ; 


compact; approaching to ſolidity ; hav- 


ing {mall interſtices between the conſti- 


tuent particles. 

The cauſe of cold is the denſity of the body; 
for all denſe bodies are colder than moſt other bo- 
dies, as metals, ſtone, glaſs; and they are longer in 
heating than ſofter bodies. Bacon. 

In che air the bigher you go, the leſs it is com- 
preſſed, and conſequently the leſs denſe it is; and 
ſo the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the 
lower part which we breathe. Locke. 

To DE'xSHIRE. v. a. A barbarous term 


of huſbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly 
called denfbiring, that is, Devonſhiring or Denligb- 
firing, becaute moſt uſed or firſt invented there. 

Mortimer. 
DE'nsITY. z. /. [denfitas, Latin. ] Cloſe- 
neſs; compactneſs; cloſe adheſion, or 


near approach, of parts. | 
Whilſt the denſeſt of metals, gold, if foliated, 
is tranſparent, and all metals become tranſparent 
if diſlolved in menſtruums, or vitrified, the opacity 
of white metals ariſeth not from their denſity alone. 
; Newton. 
The air within the veſſels being of a leſs der/ity, 
the outward air would preſs their fides together ; 
and, being of a greater denſity, would expand them 
ſo as to endanger the life of the animal. 
TV. Arbuthnot en Aliments. 
DENTAL. adj. [ dentalis, Latin.] 
1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 
2. [In grammar. ] Pronounced principally 
by the agency of the teeth, 
The Hebrews have atligned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 
The dental conſonants are eaſy, therefore let 
them be next; firſt the labial-dextals, as aiſo the 
lingua-dertals. s Holder. 
De'nTar. z. /. A ſmall ſhell-fiſh. 
Two ſmall black and ſhining pieces ſeem, by 
the ſhape, to have been formed in the ſhell of a 
dental. | Woodward, 
DENTETLLI. n. /. FItalian.] Modillons. 


The modillons, or dentelli, make a noble ſhow 
dy graceful projections, Spectator, No 415. 
DEenTICULA'TION. . /. | denticulatas, 

Latin.] The ſtate of being ſet with 
{mall teeth, or prominencies reſembling 
teeth, like thoſe of a ſaw. 

He omits the denticulution of the edges of the 

bill, or thoſe ſmall oblique inciſions made for the 
better retention of the prey. Grew's Muſeum. 


DexTrcuLlAaTeED. adj. [denticulatus, Lat.] 


Set with ſmall teeth. 
DE'wT1FRICE. 2. J [ dens and frico, Lat.] 
A powder made to ſcour the teeth. 
Is this grey powder a good dentifrice® B. Fonſ. 
The ſhells of all forts of ſhell-fiſh, being burnt, 
obtain a cauſtick nature: moſt of them, ſo ordered 
and powdered, make excellent dentiſ7 ices. 
: Grew's Muſeum. 
To DENTI“sE. v. 8. [denteler, French.] 
To have the teeth renewed. Not in uſe. 
The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe 
was ſeven ſcore, did dentiſe twice or thrice, caſting 
her old teeth, and others coming in cheir place. 
5 Bacon. 
DexTITION. . /. [| dentitio, Latin.] 
1. The act of breeding the teeth. 


2. The time at which children's teeth are 


bred. 
To DENU DATE. v. a. ¶ denudo, Latin.) 
To diveſt; to ſtrip; to lay naked. | 


» 


| 


5 + 
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Till he has derudated himſelf of all ineum- 
brances, he is unqualified. Decay of Piety. 
Dznupa'TioON. . . [from denudate.] 
The act of ſtripping, or making naked. 
To Denvu'DE. v. a. ¶denudo, Latin.] To 
ſtrip; to make naked; to diveſt. 
Not a treaty can be obtained, unleis we would 
denude ourſelf of all force to defend us. Clarendon. 
If in ſummer-time you denude a vine-branch of 
its leaves, the grapes will never come to maturity. 
Ray on the Creation. 
The eye, with the ſkin of the eye-lid, is de- 
nuded, to ſhew the muſcle. Sharp's Surgery. 
DEzenuNCIia'TION. 2. / [ denunciatio, La- 
tin.] The act of denouncing ; the pro- 
clamation of a threat; a publick me- 
nace. | 
In a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war 
is not confincd to the place of the quarrel, but is 
lett at large. Bacon. 
Chriſt tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, 
they ſhall die in their fins: did they never read 
thoſe denunciations? Ward. 
Midſt of theſe denunciations, and notwithſtand- 
ing the warning before me, I commit myſelf to 
laſting durance. | Congreves 
DexunNcia'roR. 2. /. [from denuncio, 
Latin. ] | 
1. He that proclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information againſt an- 
other. P 
The denunciator does not make himſelf a party 
in judgment, as the accuſer does. Ayliffe's Parerg. 


To DENY”. v. a. | denier, French; denego, 
Latin. ] 5 

1. To contradict: oppoſed to affirm. 

2. To contradict an accuſation ; not to 


confeſs, 
Sarah denied, ſaying, I laughed not; for ſhe 


was afraid. a Geneſis. 
3. To refuſe ; not to grant. | 

f My young boy 

Hath an aſpect of interceſſion, which 

Great nature cries deny not. Shakeſpeare. 


Ah, charming fair, ſaid I, 
How long can you my bliſs and yours deny? Dryd. 
4. To abnegate ; to diſown. 
It ſhail be therefore a witneſs unto you, leſt you 
deny your God. f Joſb. xxiv. 27. 
5. To renounce; to diſregard; to treat 
as foreign or not belonging to one. 
The beit ſign and fruit of denying ourſelves, is 
mercy to others. | Spratt. 
When St. Paul ſays, If in this life only we have 
hope in Chriſt, we are of all men moſt miſerable ; 
he confiders Chriſtians as derying themſelves in the 
pleaſures of this world, for the fake of Chriſt. 
Atterbury. 
To DEOBSTRUCT. v. a. [ deobſtruo, 
Latin.] To clear from impediments ; 
to free from ſuch things as hinder a paſ- 
ſage. | 
It is a fingular good wound-herb, uſeful for 
decbſtructing the pores of the body. 
Morc's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Such as carry off the fzeces and mucus, decbſtruct 
the mouth of the lacteals, fo as the chyle may have 
a free paſſage into the blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Dro'BsTRUENT. 7. , ¶ deobſtruens, Lat.] 
A medicine that has the power to re- 
ſolve viſcidities, or to open by any 


means the animal paſſages. 
All ſopes are attenuating and deobſtruent, re- 
ſolving viſcid ſubſtances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


DRlODAN D. z. /. [ Deo dandum, Latin. ] A 
Ts given or forfeited to God for the 
pacitying his wrath, in caſe of any mis- 

fortune, by which any Chriſtian comes | 


— 


£ 


* culations. 


DE 


to a violent end, without the 1 | 


any reaſonable creature: «. : 

| . . as 

mould ſtrike his keeper, 5 # : horſe 
him; if a man, in drivin ** fn 
endeavouring to rectify ſonter hit 

f * omething a 

it, ſhould fall ſo as the Cart-wheels, þ 

running over him, ſhould pres 8 

death ; if one ſhould be telling b_ 

and giving warning to come... 1 

wh th * ay by, 
en the tree was near falling, toy 

to themſelves, and any of them ay 

nevertheleſs be ſlain by the fal 92 

tree; in theſe caſes the horſe, the _ 

wheel, cart, and horſes, ang the 8 

are to be given to God; that i;, lala 
diſtributed to the poor, for an erpiat 
of this dreadful event, though 8 
ed by unreaſonable, ſenſeleß, ww; to 
creatures: and though this be gien 
God, yet it is forfeited to the kino 
law, as executor in this caſe, to ſtg 
price of theſe diſtributed to the Poor, 
Fn | CT 
To DEO'PPILATE. ©. a. [ and 4; 
. pit 
Latin, ] To deobſtruct; to clear 
ſage ; to free from obſtructions, 
, 

DteoyPILA'TION. z. / [from derhpile, 
The act of clearing obſtructionz; js 
removal of whatever obſtructs thei 

aſſages. | 

Though the groſſer parts be excluded ain, ys 
are the diſſoluble parts extracted, whereis it h. 
comes effectual in deo pilatiant. Brixor's Vu, Er. 

Deo'ePILATIVE.. adj. [from ef 
Deobſtruent. 

A phyſician preſcribed him a depilative vl 
purgative apozem. Horog, 

DeosCULA'TION. 2. /. ¶ deoſculgti, Lat, 
The act of kiſſing. 

We have an enumeration of the ſereral act: o 
worſhip required to be performed to images, vi, 
proceſſions, genuflections, thurifications, and 4. 

| Stiling far, 

To DE PAINT. v. a. | depeint, French.) 

1. To picture; to deſcribe by colour; 
to paint; to ſhew by a painted ret · 
blance. 

He did unwilling worſhip to the ſaint 
That on his ſhield depainted he did fre, H, 

2. To deſcribe. 

Such ladies fair would I d air: 
In roundelay, or ſonnet quaint. as 

To DEPART. v. . [depart, French. 

1. To go away from a place: with fr 
before the thing left. 

When the people departed away, Suſannah 
into her garden. . 2 

He ſaid unto him, go in peace; ſo he 45 

from him a little way. 2 King,. 1 

They departed quickly fron the ſepulchity 5 
fear and great joy, and did run to bring his ci 

: Mat. 11 

ples word. 1. font 

He, which hath no ſtomach to ths pit 
Let him depart 3 his patiport ſhall be _—_ 


— „7% 
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.- 


* 
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Barbaroſſa, appeaſed with preſents, . " 
of that bay. bo 
And couldſt thou leave me, cru © 
Not one kind kiſs from a departing ſon? 
No look, no laſt adieu ! 8 | 
. iſt from a practice. oY 
y = 3 unto or fins of Jeroboam, - 7 
parted not therefrom. | 2 Kingiy 3 
3. To be loſt; to periſh. 855 
The good departed aways and the © 


cruel, thus alen:“ 


i abode f. 
2 E ids 1 
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The fe; 
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beedin 
oDepa” 
Latin, 
ng upo 
You, 


'", PAD 4 
To deſert ; to revolt 3 to fall away; to 


— and tying againſt the Lord, and 
Fl pen away from our God. Jaiab, lix. 13. 
To deſiſt from a reſolution or opinion. 
His majeſty prevailed _ wi . 9 erna 
| unreaſonable ol . 

{tart from the mo | ug 
ds h en 1d 
To die; to deceaſe; to * 1 5 werl : 

as 1 ting; for ſhe died. 

As her ſoul was in depa wi g . 
depart in peace, 


3 


6, 


Lord, nowletteſt thou thy ſervant 


erding to thy word. - Lnkez xxix. 
8 wiſh Chriſtian peace to ſouls departed, 
Sund theſe poor people's friend. Shakeſpeare. 


Drrx'k T. v. 4. To quit; to leave; 
Not in uſe. 


77 


to retire from. 


Fly 
_— 


You 've had diſpatch in private by the conſul ; . 


ne will'd by him this evening 5 
* pong ö Ben Jon ſon. 
7% Der AT. v. 4. [partir, French; par- 
tizr, Latin.] To divide; to ſeparate : 
a chymical term. * 8 
D W 1. ( [ depart, French. ] - 
. The act of going away: now departure. 
1 had in charge, at my depart from France, 
To marry princeſs Margaret. 
2, Death. . 5 
When vour brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 
Tidings, as ſwirtly as the poſt could run, . 
Were brought me of your loſs and his depart. 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
z. [With chymiſts.] An operation fo] 
9 1 | 

named, becauſe the particles of filver | 


are departed or divided from gold, or 
other metal, when they were before 


melted together in the ſame maſs, and 


way. 


could not be ſeparated any other 
| . 


Tue chymiſts have a liquor called water of de- 


Fo forts ; Bacon. 
Drrs“ N TER. 2. /. [from depart.] One 
| thatrefines metals by ſeparatioͤn. 
Dera'aTMENT. 2. / [departement, Fr.] 
Separate allotment; province or buſi- 
nels aſſigned to a particular perſon : a 
French term, 8 | 
The Roman fleets, during their command at 
ſea, had their ſeveral ſtations and departments: the 
moſt contiderable was the Alexandrian fleet, and 
the ſecond was the African, 
DeeaRTURE, 2. I [from depart.) 
1. A going away. . 
For thee, fellow, 
Who needs muſt know of her departure, 
Volt tem ſo ignorant, we'll force it 
By a ſharp torture, 


and 
from thee _ 
_ Shakeſpeare. 
= What beſides 
Of lorrow, and dejection, and deſpair, 
Our fralty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring; 
Departure from this happy place. Milton. 
. They were ſeen not only all the while our Sa- 
our was upon earth, but ſurvived after his depar- 
ture out of this world, Addiſon. 
2, Death; deceaſe ; the act of leaving the 
preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 2 
by Was their good prince in his timely de- 


Paure, which barred him from the knowledge of 


15 lon's miſeries Sidn 
. E o * 
* forſaking; an abandoning: with 
from, 8 E — 


The fear ef the Lord, and d i 
3 I eparture from evil 
ate phraſes of like importance. 4 Sons 


Pera'cerar, adj, | depaſcens, Latin, ] 


wg; 

v DEPA'STURE, & a [from de afe 7 

Latin To 23 . . 'Þa C0 „ 

5 0 U up; 2 

ng upon it. EX es) ut 21 
'oL, I. 


They keep their cattle, and live themſelves, in 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Arbuthnots 


DE x 


bodies paſturing upon the mountains, and remov- 
ing ſtill to freſh land, as they have depaſtured the 
former. . 8 Spenſer, 
To DEPau'PERATE. V. a. [| depaupero, 
Latin.] To make por to impoveriſn; 
to conſu ne. AE 
Liming does not depauperate; the ground will 
laſt long, and bear large grain. Mortimer. 
Great evacuations, which carry off the nutri- 
tious humours, depauperate the blood. Arbutbnot. 
DEECCTIBLE. ad. [ from depecto, Latin.] 
Tough; clammy; tenaeious; capable 
of being extended. . 
It may de alſo, that ſome bodies have a kind of 


= 
» 


as we ſee it evident in coloration ;z for a ſmall 


great quantity of braſil or wine. 
To DEPEINCT, v. @. [depeindre, Fr.] 
To depaint ; to paint; to deſcribe in 


The red roſe medlied with the white y fere, 
| In either cheek depeincten lively here. 
To DEPEND. v. u. [dependeo, Latin. ] 


1. To hang from. 


From the frozen beard 


Dryden. 
From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay _ 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden. 
f There is a chain let down from Jove, 
So ſtrong, that from the lower end, 
They ſay, all human things depend. 
The direful monſter was afar deſcried, 


* 
Swift. 


2. To be in a ſtate influenced by ſome ex- 
ternal cauſe ; to live ſubject to the will 
of others: with upon. | 

We work by wit and not by witchcraft; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. Shakeſpeare. 
Never be without money, nor depend upon the 


' retain to others. 
Be then deſir'd 
Of fifty to diſquantity your train 
And the remainders, that ſhall ſtill depend, 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your age. 
4. To be connected with any thing, as 
with 1ts cauſe, or ſomething previous. 
The peace and happineſs of a ſociety depend on 
the juſtice and fidelity, the temperance and cha- 
rity, of its members. Rogers. 
5. To be in ſuſpenſe; to be yet undeter- 
mined, 

By no means be you perſuaded to interpoſe 
yourſelf in any cauſe depending, or like to be de- 
pending, in any court of juſtice, Bacon. 

The judge corrupt, the long depending cauſe, 
And doubtful iſſue of miſcon{trued laws. Prior. 

6. To DEPEND pon. To rely on; to truſt 
to; to reſt upon with confidence; to be 
certain of. LIE 003226 5 

He reſolved no more to depend upon the one, or 
to provoke the other. Clarendon. 

But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it—he *ll remain incog. Addiſon. 

I am a ftranger to your characters, further than 
a3 common fame reports them, which is not to be 

52 upon. 2 . Savift. 
EPE NDANCE, £7 wor 

Depe'npancy. 1 {vom apes] 

1. The ſtate of hanging down from a ſup- 
porter. | BS cies 

2. Something hanging upon another. 

On a neighb'ring tree deſcending light, 

Like a large cluſter of black grapes tney ſhow, {1 

And make a long dependance from the bough. 


Dryden. 


— —— — 2 


L 


lentor, and are of a more. depectible nature than oil, | 


quantity of ſaffron will tint more than a very | 
Bacon. 


Spenſer. | 


Long iſicles depend, and crackling ſounds are heard. | 
* % . 


Two bleeding babes depending at her fide. Pope. | 


curteſy of others, which may fail at a pinch, Bec. |. 
3. To be in a ſtate of dependance; to] 


Shak. | 


. 
DEP 
3. Concatenation ; connexion ; relation of 
one thing to another. 7 
In all forts, of reaſoning, the connexion and de- 
pendance of ideas ſhould be followed, till the mind 
is brought to the ſource on which it-bottoms. 
3 Locke, 
4. State of being at the diſpoſal or under 
the ſovereignty of another : with «por. 
Every moment we feel our dependance upon God, 
and find that we can neither be happy without 
him, nor think ourſelves ſo. Tillotſan. 
5. The things or perſons of which any 


man has the dominion or diſpoſal. 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his de- 
pendancies by his council, except where there hath 
been either an over-greatneſs in one counſellor, 
or an over- ſtrict combination in divers. Bacon. 

The ſecond natural diviſion of power, is of ſuch 
men who have acquired large poſſeſſions, and con- 
ſequently detendancies; or deſcend from anceſtors 
who have left them great inheritances. Sæuift. 


colonrs. A word of Spenſer. 6. Reliance; truſt ; confidence. 


Their dependancies on him were drowned in this 
conceit. Hooker, 
They ſlept in peace by night, 
Secure of bread, as of returning light; 
And with ſuch firm dependance on the day, 
That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray. 
3 | 88 Dryden. 
7. Accident; that of which the exiſtence 
3 the exiſtence of ſomething 
Ele, $54 
Modes I call ſuch complex ideas, which, how- 
ever compounded, contain not in them the ſuppo- 
fition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſi- 
dered as dependancies on, or affections of, ſub- 
ſtances; ſuch are the ideas fignified by the words 
triangle, gratitude, murder. Locle. 


DEN DAN T. adj. [from depend. 
1. Hanging down. FR 

2. Relating to ſomething previous. 
3. In the power of another. 


On God, as the moſt high, all inferior cauſes 
in the world are dependant. Hookers 
Dere'NDANT. z. / [from depend.] One 
who lives in ſubjection, or at the dif- _ 
cretion of another; a retainer. 5 

A great abatement of kindneſs appears as well in 
the general dependants, as in the duke himſelf 
alſo, and your daughter. Shakeſpearte 

For a fix-clerk a perſon recommended a de- 
pendant upon him, who paid fix thouſand pounds 
ready money. Clarendon. 

His dependants ſhall quickly become his proſe- 
lytes. : Scuth. 
Deye"NDENCE. J 2. from dependo, Lat. 
DrrrxDpEN CY. J This word, with many 

others of the ſame termination, are in- 
! differently written with ance or ence, 

ancy or ency, as the authors intended to 
derive them from the Latin or French.]. 
1. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or 
; diſcretion of another. * 
We invade the rights of our neighbours, not 
upon account of covetouſneſs, but of dominion, 
that we may create defpendenciess Collier en Pride. 


- —— 


— 


| 2. State of being ſubordinate, or ſubje& in 


ſome degree to the diſcretion of ano- 


ther; the contrary to ſovereignty. 
8 Let me report to him | 
Your ſweet dependency, and you ſhall find 
A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. Shakeſpeare. 
At their ſetting out they muſt have their com- 
miſſion, or letters patent, from the king, that ſo 
they may acknowledge their dependeiicy upon the 
crown of England. ER Bacon. 
3. That which is not principal; that 
which is ſubordinate. | 


- _ 


, 
» 
" 


3 8 We 


DeyervDi TION. x. / [from deperditus, 


DEP 


We ſpeak of the ſublunary worlds, this earth, 
and its dependencies, which roſe out of a chaos 
ab dut fix thouſand years ago. Burnet's Theory, 

4. Concatenation ; connexion ; riſe of con- 

ſequents from premiſes. 4 

Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe ; 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As ne'er 1 heard in madneſs. Sbateſpeare. 

5. Relation of any thing to another, as of 
an effect to its cauſe. 

I took pleaſure to trace out the cauſe of effects, 
and the dependence of one thing upon another in 
the viſible creation. Burnet's Theory. 

6. Truft; reliance ; confidence. 
The expectation of the performance of our defire, 
is that we call dependence upon him for help and 
aſſiſtance. Stilling fleet. 
DeyE'xDENT. adj. ¶ dependens, Latin. 

This, as many other words of like ter- 
mination, are written with ent or ant, 
as they are ſuppoſed to flow from the 
Latin or French.] Hanging down. 

In the time of Charles the Great, and long 
fince, the whole furs in the tails were dependent; 
but now that, faſhion is left, and the ſpots only 
worn, without the tails. | Peacham. 

DerExDenT. . . [from dependens, Lat.] 
One ſubordinate ; one at the diſcretion 
or diſpoſal of another. ] 

We are indigent, defenceleſs beings ; the crea- 
tures of his power, and the dependents of his pro- 
vidence. 

DErETNDER. 2. J [from depend.] A de- 

pendent; one that repoſes on the kind- 
neſs or power of another. 
What ſhalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans ? Shakeſpeare. 


Latin. ] Loſs; deſtruction. 
It may be unjuſt to place all efficacy of gold in 
the non-omiſſion of weights, or deperditian of any 
ponderous particles. ENS Brown. 
DeynLEGMA'TION. 2. | from dephlegn, ] 
An operation which takes away from 
the phlegm any ſpirituous fluid by re- 
peated diſtillation, till it is at length 
left all behind. Quincy. 
In divers caſes it is not enough to ſeparate the 
aqueous parts by dephlegmation; for ſome liquors 
contain alſo an unſuſpected quantity of ſmell cor- 
puſcles, af ſomewhat an earthy nature, which, 
deing aflociated with the ſaline ones, do clog and 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their activity. 


B:yt-. 
7 DEPHLE'GM. 1 
To DEPHLE'GMATE. $ no, low Lat.] 
To clear from phlegm, or aqueous in- 
ſipid matter. 

We have ſometimes taken ſpirit of ſalt, and 
carefully depblegmed it. Boyle. 

DePyHLEGMEDNESS. . /. | from dephlegm.] 
The quality of being freed from phlegm 
or aqueous matter. 

The proportion betwixt the coralline ſolution 
and the ſpirit of wine, depends fo much upon the 
ſtrength of the former liquor, and the depblcgmed- 
neſs of the latter, that it is ſcarce poſſible to deter- 
mine generally and exactly what quantity of each 
ought to be taken. | Boyle, 

To Deri'crT. v. a. [depingo, depictum, 
Latin.) 

1. To paint; to portray; to repreſent in 
colours. | | 

The cowards of Lacedemon depicted upon their 
ſhields the moſt terrible beaſts they could imagine. 

Taylor. 
2. To deſcribe; to repreſent an action to 


Rogers. 


DEP 

When the diſtractions of a tumult are ſenſcbly 
depicted, every object and every occurrence are ſo 
preſented to your view, that while you read, you 
ſeem indeed to ſee them. Felton. 
DErITLATORY. z. . [de and pilus, Lat.] 

An application uſed to take away hair. 
D'rilous. adj. [de and pilus, Latin. ] 

Without hair. £2 wo 
This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped 


corticated and depilcus ; that is, without wool, furr, 
or hair. Brown. 


DePLAxNTA'TION. . . [deplanto, Lat.] 
The act of taking plants up from tive 
bed. TE Di. 


The act of emptying. 

Abſtinence and a ſlender diet attenuates, becauſe 
depletion of the veſſels gives room to the fluid to 
expand itſelf. A but h not. 

DeyLo'RABLE. adj. | from deploro, Latin.] 

1. Lamentable; that wich demands or 
cauſes lamentation ; diſ;nal ; iad; cala- 
mitous ; miſerable ; hopeleſs. 

This was the deplerable condition to which the 
king was reduced. Clorendlon. 


and deplarable wounds. Temple. 
It will be conſidered in how deplorable a ſtate 
learning lies in that kingdem. Swift, 
2. It is ſometimes, in a more lax and jocu- 
lar ſenſe, uſed for contemptible; deſpi- 
cable: as, deplorable nonſenſe; deplora- 
ble ſtupidity. | . 
DErLORABLEN ESS. 7. / from deplora- 
le.] The ſtate of being deplorable ; 
miſery; hopeleſſneſs. | Die. 
DePLORABLY, adv. [from deplorable.] 


often in a ſenſe of contempt. 
Notwithitanding all their talk of reafon and 


gers to them. Scuth. 
DeyrLo'RaTE. adj. [deploratus, Latin.] 
Lamentable ; hopeleſs. 
The caſe is then moſt deplorate, when reward 
goes over to the wrong fide. L' Eftrange. 
Deyrora'T1ON. 7. , | from deplore.] The 
att of deploring, or of lamenting. 
To DEPLORE. v. a. | deploro, Latin.] To 
lament ; to bewail ; to wail ; to mourn ; 
to bemoan ; to expreſs ſorrow. 
But chaſte Diana, who his death deplir'd, 
With /Eſculapian herbs his life reftor'd. Dryden. 
If Arcite thus diplore 
His ſufferings, yet Palemon ſufters more. Dryden. 
DeyLo'RER. ». . [from deplore.) A la- 
menter ; a mourner ; one that laments. 
DeeLUMA'TION. 2. /. | deplumatio, Latin.] 
1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 
2. [In ſurgery.] A ſwelling of the eye- 
lids, accompanied with the fall of the 
hairs from the eyebrows. Phillips. 
To DEPLU'ME. v. a. | ae and pluma, La- 
tin.] To ſtrip of its feathers. 
ToDEPO'NE. v. a. [ depono, Latin. ] 
1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecurity. 
2. To riſque upon the ſucceſs of an ad- 
venture. | 
On this I would depene 
As much, as any cauſe I've known. Hudibras. 
Deyro'nenT. #. , [from depono, Latin. ] 
1, One that depoſes his teſtimony in a 
court of juſtice ; an evidence; a witneſs. 
2, [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no 


the mind, | 


active voice are called deponents, and ge- | 


Deyis"T10N. z. / ¶ depleo, depletus, Lat.) 


The bill, of all weapons, gives the moi ghaſtly 


| 


Lamentably ; miſerably ; hopeleſsly : | 


philoſophy, God knows, they are deplorably iran - | 


To DEPO'PULATE. ». a, 


2. Demeanour ; behaviour. 


To DEPO'SE. v. a. [depono, Latin. 
1. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall 


Then, as the greate 


preceded him. 
3. To take away; 


DEP 


nerally ſignify action only. | 
confels , Clarke's Leis ont 
8 » [ depopul : 
tin.] To unpeople; to j mu 
deſtroy inhabited countries,” Te 
Where is this viper, 


That would depopulate the City, 1 


Be _ man himſelf ? Lat 
He turned his arms upon unarmeg 
vided people, to ſpoil only and depepu ap Uhro. 
to the laws both of war and peace, + iy 
, B 0 
A land exhauſted to the lat = 
Depopulated towns and driven plains, Dryds 
1 Grim death, in different ſha FR 
Depopulatcs the nations; thouſangs fall 
His victims. | | 


| $ a Ph; 
 DeeopUurLA'TION, n. ſ. [from Appl, 


The act of unpeopling; havock 
. BY ö We 
deſtruction of mankind. "0 
How didfſt thou grieve then, Adam to behol4 


The end of all thy offspring, end ſo ſad, 


D-»opulaticn ! Thee another flood, 

Of tears and ſorrow a flood, thee alſo drown! 

And ſunk thee as thy ſons. Mite 
Remote thou hear'ſ the dire effect of wy 25 

De population. f 


: Phils, 
DeyoPeULA'TOR. 2. . [from depopulae.) 


A diſpeopler; a deſtroyer of mankind; 
a waſter of inhabited countries, 


To DEPO RT. v. a. ¶ deporter, French. 


To carry; to demean; to behare: it i; 
uſed only with the reciprocal pronoun, 
Let an ambaſlador deport himſelf in the nuf 
graceful manner before a prince, Piti. 


DEro'R r. 7. /. {from the verb.] De. 


meanour ; grace of attitude; behaviour; 


deportment. 
| She Delia's ſelf 
In gait ſurpaſs'd, and goddeſs-like defort, Matr. 
Of middle age one riſing, eminent 
In wiſe deport, ſpake much of right and wrong, 
. Milian. 


DErORTA“T ION. 2. J [deportatio, Laun.)] 
. Tranſportation ; exile into a remote 


part of the dominion, with prohibition 
to change the place of reſidence, 


2. Exile in general. 


An abjuration, which is a deportatirn for ern 
into a forcign land, was anciently with us 2 ci. 


death. | Jae 


Dero'RTMENT. z. /. [deportement, Fr.) 
1. Conduct; management; manner 


acting. „ 
I will but ſweep the way with a f-w notes toute 
ing the duke's own deportment in that iſland. Win, 
The coldneſs of his temper, and the pravity of 
his deportment, carried him fate through many 
dithculties, and he lived and died in 2 gre: 3 


* 
* 


Its ſhores are neither advanced one Jot a - 

into the ſea, nor its ſurface raiſed by _ 
1 ons 

mud depsſed upon it by the yearly inuncar A 

the Nile cura. 


. 'To degrade from a throne or high fla- 


tion. | - 
Firſt, of the king: what ſhall of him become! 


— The duke yet lives that Henry ſha! f Leer. 


| ; * till it die; 
ſick fame ſtill languifh till it de 
arg. | curſe that I can mY * 
Unpitied be depos'd, and after live. : ae 
Depeſed conſuls, and captive princess MS. 4%. 
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DEP F 


lory and my ſtate depoſes 
— gr ; ill am 1 king of thoſe. Shak, 


; 7 - to atteſt, 
| ive teſtimony ; to | 
& Tog was he that made you to depoſe z 
th, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shakeſp. 
rs = aſual for him that dwelt in Southwark, ur 
42 to depoſe the yearly rent or valuation 
5 ods lying in the north, or other remote park of 
the realms 8 5 g 
To examine any one on his oath. Not 
in uſe. 
m According to our law, 
Dep:ſe him in the juſtice of his cauſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To Dero's E. V. 7s To bear witneſs, 


Love ſtralght ſtood up and depoſed, a lye could 
S. 0. Pn the mouth of Zelmane. Sidney. 


Dero'stTAR V. 2. I L depofitartius, Latin. ] 
One with whom any thing is lodged in 
wal. I gave you all. 
—Matz vou my guardians, my depoſetarics 5 
But kept a reſervation, to be follow'd 
Wich fach a number. 9 
7, DEPO'SITE. v. a. ¶ dehoſitum, Latin. 
1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 
The eagle got leave here to depofite her eggs. 
L'Eſtrange. 

Dreden wants a poor ſquare foot of ſtone, to 
few where the aſhes of one of the greateſt poets on 
earth are dep:ſitecd. Garth, 

When veſſels were open, and the inſects had free 
acceſs to the aliment within them, Redi diligently 
ob{>ryed, that no other ſpecies were produced, hut 
of ſach as he ſaw go in and feed, and depoſig deir 
eos there, which they would readily do i, pu- 
tretaction. Bentley. 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſecurity. 
3. To place at intereſt, 

God commands us to return, as to him, to the 
poor, his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulneſs ; 
not to depofite them with him, in hopes of meriting 
dy them. | | Spratt. 

4. To lay aſide, . 

The difficulty will be to perſuade the depoſiting 
of thoſe luſts, which have, by I know not what 
taſcination, ſo endeared themſelves. 

Decay of Piety. 
Drro sT E. . . ¶ depoſitum, Latin. 
1. Any thing committed to the truſt and 
care of another. 
. Apledge; a pawn a thing given as 
2 ſecurity, | 
3. The ſtate of a thing pawned or pledged. 
| They had fince Marieilles, and fairly left it: 
they had the other day the Valtoline, and now 
have For it in depsfite. Bacon. 
D:ros!'71ON, 1. /. [from depofitio, Lat.] 
I. The act of giving publick teſtimony. 

1 vou will examine the veracity of the fathers 
by thoſe circumſtances uſually conſidered in depo- 
firs, you will find them ſtrong on their ſide. 

A witneſs is obli we; 
badi = = - iged to ſwear, otherwiſe his de- 

og alid. cylifße's Parergon. 
2. The act of degradi i 

Nel egrading a prince from 

lovereignty, 


3- [In canon law.] Depoſition properly 


: his Clerical orders. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
_ »ITORY. 7. J. [from depofete.] The 
Place where any thing is lodged. De- 
e 1s properly uſed of perſons, and 
Pefitory of places ; but in the following 
* they are confounded. 
„Jens tnemſelves are the depoſitor jes of all 
Prophecies which tend to their 4. edakitibe. 


Addiſon. 
* 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ignifies a ſolemn depriving of a man of | 


DES. 


[DeyRava'riON. 2. / [depravatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of making any thing bad; the 


act of corrupting; corruption. 


depravations: however, few ſtates are ruined hy 


tion of manners. Swift. 
2. The ſtate of being made bad ; dege- 
neracy ; depravity. 


human nature, in its higheſt deprawation, is capa- 
ble of committing. | South, 


in uſe, | | 
Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 

For depravation, to ſquare all the ſex. Shakeſp. 

To DEPRA'VE. v. a. [depravo, Lat.] To 


vitiate; to corrupt; to contaminate, 
We admire the providence of God in the con- 
tinuance of ſcripture, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours of infidels to aboliſh, and the frau Julence of 
hereticks to deprave, the ſame. Hooker. 

Who lives that 's not depraved, or depraves? 
Shakeſpeare. 
But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav'd ? 
| Milton. 
A taſte which plenty does deprave, 
Loaths lawful good, and lawleſs ill does crave. 


; Dryden. | 
DEPRAVEDN ESS. 7. ,. [from deprave.] 
Corruption; taint ; contamination; vi- 


tiated ſtate. 
What ſins do you mean? Our original depraved- 
neſs, and proneneſs of our eternal part to all evil. 
Hammond. 
DePRA'VEMENT, 2. / from deprave.] A 
vitiated ſtate ; corruption. 

He maketh men believe, that apparitions are 
either deceptions of ſight, or melancholy deprawe- 
ments of fancy. Browns 

DEPRACT VER. 2. . [from deprave.] A cor- 
rupter; he that cauſes depravity. 

DEPRACTVITT. 2. /. [from deprave.} Cor- 
ruption ; a vitiated ſtate. 

To DE PRECATE. v. a. 

1. To beg off; to pray deliverance from ; 
to avert by prayer. | 

In deprecating of evil, we make an humble ac- 
knowledgment of guilt, and of God's juſtice in 
chaſtiſing, as well as clemency in ſparing, the 
guilty. | Crew. 


= 
* 


— 


nr 


Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eaſiiy 


perſuaded to deprecate from themſelves. Rogers. 

The judgments which we would deprecate are 

not removed, Smalridge, 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongſt 

the three evils he petitioned to be delivered from, 
he might have deprecated greater evils, 

| Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

2. To implore mercy of: this is not pro- 

per. 


n — 


h At length he ſets 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 
DEPRECACTT ION. 2. . | deprecatio, Lat.] 
1. Prayer againſt evil. | 
I, with leave of ſpeech implor'd, 
And humble deprecation, thus replied. Milton. 
Sternutation they generally conceived to be a 
good ſign, or a bad one; and fo, upon this motion, 
they commonly uſed a gratulation for the one, and 
a deprecation for the other. Brown. 
2, Intreaty ; petitioning. _ 
3. An excuſing; a begging pardon for. 
De"yPRECATIVE. Nad. [from deprecate.] 
DEe'prxeEcaTORY. F That ſerves to depre- 
cate; apologetick ; tending to avert 


evil by ſupplication. 


The three forms of government have their ſe- 
| . veral perfections, and are fubje to their ſeveral 


defect in their inſtitution, but generally by corrup- | | 


We have a catalogue of the blackeſt fins that | 


3. Defamation ; cenſure : a ſenſe not now | 


DEP. 


| Biſhop Fox underſtanding that the Scottiſh king 
was ſtill diſcontent, being troubled that the occaſion 
of breaking of the truce ſhould grow from his men, 
ſent many humble and deprecatory letters to the 
; - Scottiſh king to appeaſe him. Bacon. 
DrRECATTOR. 2. , [deprecator, Lat.] 
One that averts evil by petition. 
To DE PRE“ CIATE. v. a. [ depretiare, Lat.] 
1. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 
2. To undervalue. | 
* upon that mercy, which, in all 
their converſations, they endeavour to depreciate 
and · miſrepreſent. Addiſon. 
As there are none more ambitious of fame, than 
thoſe who are coiners in poetry, it is very natural for 
ſuch as have not ſucceeded in it to depreciate the 
works of thoſe who have. Spectator. 


To DE PREDATE. v. a. [depredari, Lat.] 

1. To rob; to pillage. | 

2. To ſpoil; to devour, | | 
It maketh the ſubſtance of the body more ſolid 


and compact, and ſo leſs apt to be conſumed and 


depredated by the ſpirits. Bacon. 
DeyREDA'TION. . J. ¶ deprædatio, Lat.] 
1. A robbing ; a ſpoiling. | 

Commitiioners were appointed to determine all 
matters of piracy and depredations between the ſub- 
jects of both kingdoms. Hayward. 

The land had never been before ſo free from 
robberies and depredatians as through his reign, Wot. 

Were there not one who had ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt 
thou come, and no farther; we might well expect 
ſuch viciſſitudes, ſuch claſhing in nature, and ſuch 
depredations and changes of ſea and land. Wiodws 
2. Voracity ; waſte. | 


The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry moiſ- | 


ture, and verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth 
in nothing more viſible than in the fudden diſ- 


| charge or vaniſhing of a little cloud of breath, or 


vapour, from glaſs, or the blade of a ſword, or any 
| ſuch poliſhed body. Bacon. 
DErREDACTTOG. 2. . [depraedator, Lat.] 
A robber; a devourer. 

It is reported, that the ſhrub called our Lady's 
Seal, which is a kind of briony, and coleworts, ſet 
near together, one or both will die; the cauſe is, 
for that they be both great depredators ot the earth, 
and one of them flarveth the other. Bacon. 

We have three that collect the experiments, 
which are in all books; theſe we call depredators. 

; | , Bacon. 

To DEPREHE'ND. v. a. | deprehendo, Lat.] 

1. To catch one; to take unawares; to 
take 1n the fact. 

That wretched creature, being deprebended in 
that impiety, was held in ward. Hooker. 

Who can believe men upon their own authority, 
that are once deprebended in ſo groſs and impious an 
impoſture? More. 

2. To diſcover; to find out a thing; to 
come to the knowledge or underſtanding 
of. | | 

The motions of the minute parts of bodics, 
which do'ſo great effects, are inviſible, and incur 
not to the eye; but yet they are to be deprebended 
by experience. | Bacon. 

DepREHENSIBLE. adj. [from deprehend.}] 

1. That may be caught. 

2. That may be apprehended, or. 
vered. | 

DEPREHE NSIBLENESS. 2. J. 

1. Capableneſs of being caught. | 

2. Intelligibleneſs; eaſineſs to be under-- 
ſtoc | - | 

DePREHE"NS1ON..n./. ¶ deprehenfio, Lat. 

1. A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A diſcovery. | 

To DEPRE'SS. v. 4. [from depreſſus, of 
deprimo, Latin. 

1, To 
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DEP 


1. To preſs or thruſt down. 
2. To let fall; to let down. 
The ſame thing I have tried by letting a globe 
reſt, and raiſing or depreſſing the eye, or otherwiſe 
moving it, to make the angle of a juſt magnitude. 


Newton. |. 


3. To humble; to deje&; to ſink. 


Others depreſs their own minds, deſpond at the ö 
firſt difficulty, and conclude that the making any 


progreſs in knowledge is above their capacities. 


Locke. 
If we conſider how often it breaks the gloom, 
which is apt to depreſs the mind, with tranſient un- 


expected gleams of joy, one would take care not to 

grow too wiſe for ſo great a pleaſure of life. Add. 
Paſſion can depreſs or raiſe 

The heavenly, as the buman mind. 


PePRE'SSION. 2. / ¶depreſſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of preſſing down. 5 


Prior. 


n 4 "Wu 
Bricks of a reQangular form, if laid one by an- 
other in a level row between ſupporters ſuſtaining | 


the two ends, all the pieces between will neceſſarily 
fink by their own gravity; and much more, if 


they ſuffer any depreſſion by other weight above | 
Motten. 


them. 


2. The ſinking or falling in of a ſurface. 

The beams of light are ſuch ſubtile bodies, that, 
in reſpect of them, even ſurfaces, that are ſenſibly 
{mooth, are not exactly ſo: they have their own 
degree of roughneſs, conſiſting of little protube- 
rances and depreſſions; and conſequently ſuch ine- 
qualities may ſuffice to give bodies different colours, 


as we ſee in marble that appears white or black, or | 


ted or blue, even when moſt carefully poliſhed. Boyle. 
If the bone be much depreſſed, and the fiſſure 


conſiderably large, it is then at your choice, whe- | 
ther you will enlarge that fiſſure, or continue it for 


the evacuation of the matter, and forbear the uſe 
of the trepan; not doubting but a ſmall depreſſion 
of the bone will either riſe, or caſt off, by the be- 
nefit of nature. Wiſeman. 
3. The act of humbling ; abaſement. 
Depreſſion of the nobility may make a king more 
abſolute, but leſs ſafe. Bacon, 
DeyrEsSI0N of an Equation [in algebra] 
is the bringing it into lower and more 
ſimple terms by diviſion. Die. 
DeyREs510N of a Star [with aſtronomers] 
1s the diſtance of a ſtar from the horizon 
below, and 1s meaſured by the arch of 
the vertical circle or azimuth, paſſing 


through the ſtar, intercepted between the | 
Di. | 


ftar and the horizon. 

DeyRE'sSOR. 2. J. [ deprefſor, Lat.] 

1. He that keeps or preſſes down. 

2. An oppreſſor. 

DeyREe'ss0R. [In anatomy. ] A term given 
to ſeveral muſcles of the body, whoſe 
action is to depreſs the parts to which 
they adhere. 

DE"pRIMENT. adj. [from deprimens, of ae- 

- primo, Lat.] An epithet applied to one 
of the ſtraight mulcles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its uſe being to 
pull it downwards. | 
The exquiſite equilibration of all oppoſite and 
antagoniſt muſcles is effected partly by the natural 
Poſture of the body and the eye, which is the caſe 
of the attollent and depriment muſcles. Derbam. 

DeyRiva'rion. z. / [from de and pri- 
watio, Lat.] | | 

1. The act of depriving, or taking away 
from. 

2. The tate of loſing. 

Fools whoſe end is deſtruction, and eternal de- 
Privation of being. Bentley. 
DzerivaTtion [in law] is when a cler- 


DEP 
| prebend, is deprived, or depoſed from] Dz"yvaare, 


his preferment, for any matter in fact 

or law, Phillips. 
Te DEPRT'VE. v. a. [from de and prive, 

Latin. ] | KETY 
1. To bereave one of a thing; to take it 
away from him: with of. 3 
| God hath deprived her of wiſdom, neither hath 
he imparted to her underſtanding. Fob, xxxix. 17. 
; He lamented the loſs of an excellent ſervant, and 
the horrid manner in which he had been deprived 
; of him. ; Clarendon, 
| Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of fight, 
Led a long death in everlaſting night. , Pope. 
2. To hinder ; to debar from: Milton uſes 
it without . 

; From his face I ſhall be hid, depriv'd 
His bleſſed countenance, Milton. 
The ghoſts rejected, are th* unhappy crew 

Depriv'd of ſepulchres and fun'ral due. Dryden. 
3. To releaſe ; to free from. 
| Moſt happy he, 
Whoſe leaſt delight ſufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreſt. Sper/. 
To put out of an office. 
A minifter, deprived for inconformity, ſaid, that 
if they deprived him, it ſhoutd coſt an hundred 
men's lives. Bacon. 


DerTH. z. J [from deep, of diep, Dutch.] 
'1. Deepneis; the meaſure of any thing 
from the ſurface downwards. 1 
As for men, they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water. Bacon. 
We have large and decp caves of ſeveral deptbs: 
the deepeſt are ſunk fix hundred fathoms. Bacon. 

The left to that unhappy region tends, | 
Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends. Dryd. 

For tho', in nature, depth and height 1 

Are equally held infinite | 

In poetry the height we know, 

*Tis only infinite below. 

2. Deep place; not a ſhoal. 
The falſe tides ſæim o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſeamen with diſiembled dep:hs betray. Dryd. 
3. The abyſs ; a gulph of infinite profun- 
City. | 7 
When he prepared the heavens I was there, 
uhen he ſet a compaſs upon the face of the depth. 
RR Prove viii. 27. 

4. The middle or height of a ſeaſon. 

And in the depth of winter, in the night, 
You plough the raging ſeas to coaſts unknown. 

Denham. 

The earl of Newcaſtle, in the depth of winter, 

reſcued the city of York from the rebels. Clarend. 
5. Abſtruſeneſs g obſcurity. 

There are greater epths and obſcurities in an 
elaborate and itten piece of nonſenſe, than 
in the moſt abſ tract of ſchool divinity. 

5 5 Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
DzeyTH of a Squadron or Battalion, is the 
number of men in the file. Milit. Die. 
To DET PTHEN. v. a. [ diepen, Dutch. ] 
To deepen, or make deeper. Dit. 
ToDePvu'cELafTE. v. a. | depuceler, Fr.] 
To deflour ; to bereave of virginity. 
Dervu"Ls10N. 2. / [depulfio, Lat.] A beat- 
ing or thruſting away. | 
Deev'LsoRy. adj. from depulſus, Lat.] 
Putting away ; averting. Die. 
To DEPURATE. v. a. [ deparer, Fr. from 
depurgo, Lat.] To purify ;- to cleanſe ; 
to free any thing from its impurities. 
Chemiſtry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in 
ſome meaſure to analize them, and take aſunder 


their heterogeneous parts, in many chemical expe- 
riments we may, better than in others, know what | 


Sud 


_ 


Sift. 


| 


4 


gyman, as a biſhop, parſon, vicar, or | 


, 2 k 


manner of bodies we employ. Beyle. | 


DEP 


adj. [from the v. 

ou , e verb.] 

1. Cleanſed; freed from dregs 4 | 
rities, . | | ps. 

15 9 not contaminated 
Neither can any boaſt a know). 

| wledge dt, 
the defilement of a contrary, 9% 7 N fre 
ſphere of fleſh. 7 26 Ag. 
, „ SY f a {aryl 

E - n RA TION. 1. /. [depuratio, Lat. 

1. The act of ſeparating the pure fin, 
. a 5 ö . P Om dle 
impure part of any thing. : 

Brimſtone is a mineral body, of fat a 
mable parts; and this is eicher uſed crys 

called ſulphur vive; or is of a fac er echt. 0 
after depuration, ſuch as we have in miete _ 

rolls of a lighter yellow. Brcqvn'; Vile : 
What hath been hitherto diſcourſed, incl. x 
to look upon the ventilation and deparation of ts 
blood as one of the principal and cand. * 
reſpiration. 55 
1. 

2. The cleanſing of a wound from i 
matter. | 

To Deevu'r. v. a, [ depurer, Fr.] 

1. To cleanſe; to free from impurities, 

2. To purge; to free from tome nod 
quality, | | 

It produced plants of ſuch imperfeMion d 
harmful quality, as the waters of the gener:! u 
could not ſo waſh out or depurey but that the tmp 
defection hath had continuance in the ver a 
ration and nature of mankind, Rule 

DEV TAT TOR. 2. / ¶ depntation, Fr.] 

1. The act of deputing, or ſending az 

* h a ſpecial commiſſion, 

2. %.Fggerency ; the poſſeſſion of any con- 
miſſion given. 

2 Cut me: off the heads 
Of all the fav'rites that the abſent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 
When he was perſona! in the Iriſh war, 175. 

He looks not below the moon, but hath de- 
ſigned the regiment of ſublunary alli: into fb. 
lunary deputations. Prator. 

The authority of conſcience ſtands founded upon 
its vicegerency and deputati:n under God. ' Scuths 


To DEPUTE. v. a. [deputer, Fr.] To 
ſend with a ſpecial commiſſion; to in- 
power one to tranſact inſtead of anotaer 

And Abſalom ſaid unto him, Sce thy maten 
are good and right, but there is no man cps 0! 
the king ro hear. 2 Qi 

And Linus thus, deputed by the ret, 
The heroes welcome and their thanks exprel-% 


ol png” 
Roſcervit. 


ad ind zg. 


"25, or 


* 
ar Erres, 
„ 


A biſhop, by deputing a prieſt or chaplzin to ads 
miniſter the ſacraments, may remove im. 
5 * Ayl. s Parerp'r. 
Dr/PUr v. 2. J. [deputs, Fr. from de 
r | IE 
1. A lięutenant; a viceroy; one i 13 
appointed by a ſpecial commifion t0 
govern or act inſtead oi another. 
He exerciſeth dominion wy * as the 
Fe 88 N oy 0 Origin ef Murad. 
He was vouched his immediate df 575 ! 
and viceroy of the creation, and lord lic! 
the world. 
2. Any one that tranſacts buſineſs for an- 


other. 8 * from their 

Preſbyters, abſent through infirm"; 7 
churches, might be ſaid to preach by oy : 5 
who, in their ſtead, did but read eee eg e 5 

An bal eg and ther hoy ens 
a place; but where friendſhip ls, all o ee a 
are, as it were, granted to him and his 4% , 
he may exereiſe them by his friend. . 

3. [In law.] One that exerciſes an) 0 


, oft 
or other thing in another man 5 
whoſe forfeiture or mi 


' - 
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ant of 


Su. 
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DER 


ſon for whom he 
ne the officer or perſon fo 71 
—＋ loſe his office. Phillips. 


9 „ DravA'x TITAN: . As 
| guantitass L 
' tity of. 
This we a 
current, and paſſe 


rm of pure gold; 
th in ſtamp amongſt us, f mcg 
ich i tion of ſilver or 
i allay, which is a propor 8 
onion ar therewith, is actually dequantitated 
e poſſibly by frequent extinction. 
. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Pra. A term aſed in the beginning of 
names of places. 2 f 
derired from deo, 2 wild beaſt, unleſs 
the place ſtands upon a river; for then 
it may rather be fetched from the Bri- 
tich dur, i. e. water. Gi‘ Camden. 
In Dina CINATE. v. 4. [deraciner, Fr.] 
\ To plack or tear vp by the roots. 
Her tallow lees 
-rnel, he le, and rank fumitory 
be darnel, hemlock, A id rank 
_ root ook ; while that the culter ruſts 
mat hould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſpeare. 
To aboliſt; to deſtroy ; to extirpate. 


Wien the parion of any church is diſturbed to 
rd tvthes in the next pariſh by a writ of indi- 
cavity the patron ſhall have a writ to demand the 
when it is deraiguedy then thall the plea pals in the 
court chriſtian, as far forth as It is deraigned in the 
F king's court, | Blount. 
2. To diſorder; to turn out of courſe. 


Fa # NX EN | | 
DinaltGXMENT. 17 [from deraigu.] 


Dexa “IX MEN T. 

1, The act of deraigning or proving. 

2. .\ difordering or turning out of courſe, 

44 liſcharge of profeſſion ; a departure 
out of religion. 2 


ud in the very literal ſignification with the French 
dauer, or diſranger; that is, turning out of 
ce, ditolacing; or ſetting out of order; as, de- 
rocment or departure out of religion, and deraign- 


ken of choſe religious men who forfook their orders 
aud proteilionss | Blount. 
D:nu'y, 2. J. {from deſrayer, Fr. to turn 
out of the right way.] | 

1. Tumult; diforder ; noiſe. | 

2. Nerriment; joility ; ſolemnity : not in 


ule, Douglaſs. 
77 Dear. v. 4. [demian, Sax.] To hurt. 
Obſolete. Some think that in the ex- 


ample it means daring. | 
do from immortal race he does proceed, 
Th metal hands may not withſtand his might; 
Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed 
2 ain blood and ſpoil is his delight. F. Qucen. 
PERELI CTION, z. / [derelidtio, Lat.] 
I. The a& of forſaking or leaving ; aban- 
. The ſtate of being forſaken. 
: There no other thing to be looked for, but 
8 of God's moſt juſt diſpleaſure, the with- 
SON of grace, derelickian in this world, and in 
5 world to come confuſion. Hccker. 
3 2. J. pl. [In law.] Goods 
Viitully thrown away, or relinquiſhed, by 
: the owner, | Dit 
40 : : To 
DERIDE. v. a. [derideo, Lat.] To 


. 1 
Al at; to mock; to turn to ridicule ; 
to ſcorn. | 


[from 4e and | 
at.] To diminith the 1 


for that which is |: 


It is generally to be | 


7 DERATGN. J. a. [diſrationare, or 
F. DRIN. dirationare, Lat.] 
1. To prove ; to juſtify. 5 


adr un of the tythes being in demand: and] 


Dict. 


In inne places the ſubſtantive deraignment is | 


„or {charge of their profeſſion, which is ſpo- | 


DER 


Before ſuch preſence to offend with any the leaſt 
unſeemlineis, we would be ſurely as loth as they 


who moft repreh&nd or deride what we do. Hooker. 
What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have 


e 


thing that is ſacred and religious? Tillotſon. 
Theſe ſons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 
Inſult my darkneſs, and my groans deride. Pope. 


him for his religion. | 
DRI DER. z. /, | from the verb.] 
1. A mocker; a ſcoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable 
blaſphemies, and like contempts offered by deriders 
of religion, fearful tokens of divine revenge have 
been known to follow. Hooker. 

2. A droll ; a buffoon. 
DERTSsION. z. J. ¶deriſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of deriding or laughing at. 

Are we grieved with the ſcorn and deriſion of the 
profane? Thus was the bleſſed Jeſus deſpiſed and 

rejected of men. Ropers. 

Vanity is the natural weakneſs of an ambitious 
man, which expoſes him to the ſecret ſcorn and 
deriſian of thoſe he converſes with. Addiſon. 

2. Contempt; ſcorn; a laughing-ſtock, 
I am in deriſisn daily; every one mocketh me. 
Fer. xx. 7. 

Thou makeſt us a reproach to our neighbours, 
a ſcorn and a deriſion to them that are round about 
us. Pſalm xliv. 13. 

Enſnar'd, aſſaulted, overcome; led bound, 
Thy foes deriſion, captive, poor, and blind, 

Into a dungeon thruſt. ä Milton. 
DERI“sIVE. ad. from deride.] Mocking ; 
ſcoffing. | 
Oer all the dome they quaff, they feaſt ; 
Derifive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt, 
And each in jovial mood his mate addreſs'd. Pope. 
Dtrr'soRY. adj. | deriforius, Lat.] Mock- 
ing; ridiculing. _ 
DIRIC“VABLE. adj. [from derive.] Attain- 
able by right of deſcent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and ſtand- 
ard of all honour derivable upon me, that thoſe 
who honour him thall be honoured by him. Szuth. 

DERIva'TION. 2. / [ derivatio, Lat.] 


Berkley. 


courſe. 

When the water began to ſwell, it would every 
way diſcharge itſelf by any deſcents or declivities 
of the ground; and theſe, iſſues and derivatigns 
being once made, and ſupplied with new waters 

puſhing them forwards, would continue their courle 

till they arrived at the ſea, juſt as other rivers do. 
: Burnt. 
2. [In grammar.] The tracing of a word 


from its original, 

Your lordſhip, here ſeems to diſlike my taking 
notice that the derivation of the word Subſtance 
favours the idca we have of it; and your lordſhip 
tells me, that very little weight is to be laid on it, 
on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 


3. The tranſmiſſion of any thing from its 


ſource. 

As touching traditional communication, and tra- 
dition of thoſe truths that I call connatural and 
. engraven, I do not doubt but many of theſe truths 

have had the help of that deriwatiin, 
Hale's Origin of Maniind, 
4. [Tn medicine.] The drawing of a hu- 
mour from one part of the body to an- 

other, | 
Derivatian differs from revulſion only in the mea- 
ſure of the diſtance, and the force of the medicines 
uſed: if we draw it to ſome very remote, or, it 
may be, contrary part, we call that revultion ; it 
only to ſome neighbouring place, and by gentle 
means, we call it derivation. Wijeman. 


5. The thing deduced or derived; not 


i 


| uſed, 


derided God's word, and made' a mock of every | 


Some, that adore Newton tor his fluxions, deride 


N 


| 


1. A draining of water; a turning of its 


DER 
Moſt of them are the genuine derivaticns of the 
hypotheſis they claim to. Glanville, 
Derivative. adj. [derivativas, Lat.] 
Derived or taken from another. 
As it is a derivative perfection, ſo it is a diſtinct 


kind of perfection from that which is in God. 
7 * Hale. 


Drarvarivz. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 


The thing or word derived or taken 


from another. 8 
For honour, ä 
"Tis a derivative from me to mine, | 
And only that I ſtand for. Shakeſpeare 
The word Honeſtus originally and ſtrictly ſigni- 

fies no more than creditable, and is but a deriva- 
tive from Honor, which fignifies credit or honour, 

5 0 F 8 South. 
DI VATIVEIL x. adv. [from derivative. ] 


In a derivative manner. 

To DERT'VE. v. a. { deriver, Fr. from de- 
riv0, Lat.] | 

1. To turn the courſe of water from its 


channel. | 
Company leſſens the ſhame of vice by ſharing ity 
and abates the torrent of a common odium by de- 
riving it into many channels. South. 
2. To deduce; as from a root, from a 
cauſe, from a principle. 

They endeavour to derive the varieties of colours 
from the various proportion of the direct progreſs 
or motion of theſe globules to their circumvolu- 
tion, or motion about their own centre. Boyle. 

Men derive their ideas of duration from their 
reflection on the train of ideas they obſerve to ſuc- 
ceed one another in their own underſtandings. Locke. 

From theſe two cauſes of the laxity and rigidity 
of the fibres, the methodiſts, an ancient ſet of phy- 
ficians, derived all diſeaſes of human bodies with a 
great deal of reaſon ; for the fluids derive their qua- 
lities from the ſolids. Afrbuthnot. 

3. To communicate to another, as from 


the origin and ſource. 

Chriſt having Adam's nature as we have, but 
incorrupt, deriveth not nature, but incorruption, 
and that immediately from his own perſon, unto all 
that belong unto him. 

4. To receive by tranſmiſſion. 

This property teems rather to have been derived 
from the pretorian ſoldiers. Decay of Piety. 

The cenſers of theſe wretches, who, I am ſure, 
could derive no ſanity to them from their own 
perſons ; yet upon this account, that they had been 
conſecrated by the offering incenſe in them, were, 
by God's ſpecial command, ſequeſtered from all 
common ule. South, 

5. To communicate to by deſcent of blood. 
Beſides the readineſs of parts, an excellent diſ- 

| poſition of mind is derived to your lordſhip from 
the parents of two generations, to whom I have 
the honour to be known. Felton. 


6. To ſpread; to diffuſe gradually from 
ne place to another. 
The ſtreams of the publick juſtice were derir'ed 
into every part of the kingdom. Dai. 
7. {In grammar. ] To trace a word from 
its origin. | 
To DERITVE. v. 2. | 
1. To come from; to owe its origin to. 
He that reſiſts the power of Ptolemy, 
Reſfiits the pow'r of heav'n; for pow'r from heav'n 
Derius, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. 
Priore 
2. To deſcend from. 0 
I am, my lord, as well deri v'd as he, 


As well poſſeſt. Shakeſpeares 
DRIVER. z. . {from derive.] One that 


draws or fetches, as from the ſource or 
principle. 3 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of 
other men's fins, but alſo a deriver of the whole 


intire guilt of them to himſelf. 
| DERN. 
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Dx N. adj. [veann, Saxon.] 

1. Sad; ſolitary. 

2. Barbarous; cruel. Obſolete. 

Derxnxie's. adj. Laſt. It is a mere French 
word, and uſed only in the following 
phraſe. @ R 

In the Imperial Chamber, the term for the pro- 
ſecution of an appeal is not circumſcribed by the 
term of one or two years, as the law eiſewhere 
requires in the empire; this being the dernier reſort 
and ſupreme court of judicature. Ayliffe. 

To DE rocarE. wv. a. [derogo, Lat.] 

1. To do an act ſo far contrary to a law or 
cuſtom, as to diminiſh its former extent: 
dittinguiſhed from abrogate. 

By ſeveral contrary cuſtoms and ſtiles uſed here, 
many of thoſe civil and canon laws are controuled 
and derogated. | Hate. 

2. To lefſen the worth of any perion or 
thing ; to vilify. 

To DEe'ROGATE. H. u. 

3. To detract; to leſſen reputation: with 

rem. 

We ſhould be injurious to virtue itſelf, if we did 
«erogate from them whom their induſtry hath made 
great, | Hooker. 

2. To degenerate; to act beneath one's 


rank, or place, or birth. 1 
Is there no derogation in't? 

—Y ou cannot derogate, my lord. Shakeſpeare. 
De*rOGaATE. adj. [from the verb.] De- 
graded ; damaged ; leſſened in value. 
Into her womb convey ſterility ; 

Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
And trom her deregate body never ſpring 
A babe to honour her! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


DEroGaA'T1ON.. 2. . [deregatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of weakening or reſtraining a 


former law or contract. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaſſage, with good 
reſpects, to entertain the king in good affection; 
but nothing was done or handled to the derogaticn 
of the king's late treaty with the Italians. Bacon. 

That which enjoins the deed is certainly God's 
law; and it is alſo certain, that the ſcripture, 
which allows of the will, is neither the derogation 
nor relaxation of that law. South. 

2. A defamation; detraction; the act of 
leſſening or taking away the honour of 
any perſon or thing. Sometimes with 
to, properly with from. 

Which, though never ſo neceſſary, they could 
not eaſily now admit, without ſome fear of derc- 
gation from their credit; and therefore that which 
once they had done, they became for ever after re- 
iolute to maintain. Hockers 

So ſurely he is a very brave man, neither is that 
any thing which I ſpeak 79 his derogation ; for in 
that I ſaid he is a mingled people, it is no diſpraite, 

Spenſer an Ireland. 

The wiſeſt princes need not think it any dimi— 
nution to their greatneſs, or derogation to their ſuf- 
ficiency, to rely upon counſel, Bacun. 

I fay not this in deregaticn to Virgil, neither do 
1 contradict any thing which I have formerly ſaid 
in his juſt praiſe. Dryden. 

None of theſe patriots will think it a derogaticn 
From their merit to have it 1aid, that they received 
many lights and afvantages from their intimacy 
with my lord Somers. Addijcn. 

DEeRoO'GATIVE. adh. [d eregalidus, Latin.) 
Derogating; leſſening the honour of: 
not in uſe. | | 

That ſpirics are corporeal, ſeems to me a conceit 
deregative to hin. elf, and ſuch as he ſhould rather 
labour to overthrow ; vet thereby he eſtabliſhetli 
the doctrine of luſtiations, amulets, and charms. 

Brown's Puigar Errcurs. 

Dero'caTORILY. adv. [from deroga- 


DES 


Dero'caTorINgss. 2. . [from. deroga- 
tory. } The act of derogating. Die. 
Dtero'GaTORY. adj. ¶ derogatorius, Lat.] 
Detractious; that leſſens the honour of; 


diſhonourable, 

They live and die in their abſurdities, paſſing 
their days in perverted apprehenſions and concep- 
tions of the world, derogatory unto God, and the 
wiſdom of the creation. Brown. 

. Theſe deputed beings are derogatory from the 
wiſdom and power of the Author of Nature, who 
doubtleſs can govern this machine he could create, 
by more direct and eaſy methods than employing 
theſe ſubſervient divinities. Cheyne, 

D="zvis. 2. J. [dervis, French.] A Turk- 
iſh prieſt, or monk. 

Even there, where Chriſt vouchſaf'd to teach, 
Their derwiſes dare an impoſtor preach. Sandys. 

The dervis at firſt made ſome ſcruple of violat- | 
ing his promiſe to the dying brachman; but told 
him, at laſt, that he could conceal nothing from ſo 
excellent a prince, Spectator. 


DE SCANT. 2. / ¶ Aiſtanto, Italian. 
1. A ſong or tune compoſed in parts. 
| Nay, now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harſh a deſcant. 


Shakeſpeare. 

The wakeful nightingale 
All night long her amorous deſcant ſung. Milton. 
2. A diſcourſe ; a diſputation ; a diſquiſi- 
tion branched out into ſeveral diviſions 
or heads. It is commonly uſed as a 


word of cenſure or contempt. 
Look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord; 
For on that ground T'll build a holy deſcant. Shak. 
Kindneſs would ſupplant our unkind reportings, 
and ſevere deſcants upon our brethren. 
Government of the Tongue. 


To De'scanT. v. x. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſing in parts. 
2. To diſcourſe at large; to make ſpeeches: 


in a ſenſe of cenſure or contempt. 
Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And deſcant on mine own deformity. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Com'ſt thou for this, vain boaſter, to ſurvey me, 
To deſcant on my ſtrength, and give thy verdict ? 
| Milton, 
A virtuous man ſhould be pleaſed to find people 
deſcanting upon his actions, becauſe, when they are 
thoroughly canvaſſed and examined, they turn to 
his honour. Aaddiſon. 
To DESCE ND. v. 2. ¶ deſcendo, Latin.] 
1. To go downwards; to come from a 
higher place to a lower; to fall; to ſink. 
The rain deſcended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that houſe; and it 
fell not, tor it was founded upon a rock. 


Matthew, vii. 25. N 


The brook that deſcended out of the mount. 
Deuteronomy, ix. 21. 
He cleft his head with one deſcending blow. 
| Dryden. 
Foul with tains 
Of guſhing torrents and deſcending rains. Addiſon. 
O goddeis! who, deſcending from the ſkies, 
Vouckſat'd thy preſence to my wond'ring eyes. 
Pope. 
2. To come down, in a popular ſenſe, im- 
plying only an arrival at one place fram 
another, | r 
He ſhall deſcend into battle, and periſh, 
1 Samuel, XXvi. 10. 
3- To come ſuddenly or violently 0 fall 
upon as from an eminence. 
For the pious fire preſerve the ſon ; 
His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 


zory.} In a detracting manner. Dit. 


b 


| 


q 


| DESCE"NDIBLE. 


DES 


4. To go down: ina figurative feng 
He, with honeſt meditations feg * 
Into himſelf deſcended. ; 
5. 5 make an invaſion. Min 
e goddeſs gives th' alarm: j 
The Grecian fleet deſcending on OO is know 
A foreign ſon upon the ſhore deſcends Dgas 
Whoſe martial fame from pole to pole extend; 


6. To proceed as from an original. 048. 
- 10 p! n original; 
derived from. e 
Deſpair deſcends from a mean orie. | 
ſpring of fear, lazineſs, and Me i 
3 Collier againſt H. 
Will. is younger brotber to a We 20 4 
ſcended of the ancient family of the Wimblez 4ů 
7. To fall in order of inheritance to 2 fac. 
ceſſor. ; 
Should we allow that all the pro erty, all i 
eſtate, of the father ought to 0 3 
ſon; yet the father's natural dominion, the Nin 
nal power, cannot deſcend unto him by inheritance 


The inheritance of both rule over men, _ 
perty in things, ſprung from the ſame original, 280 
were to deſcend by the ſame rules, Lick 

Our author provides for the deſcending and . 
veyance down of Adam's monarchical power to pl. 
terity, by the inheritance of his heir, lucceeding i 
his father's authority. 1 

8. To extend a diſcourſe from general u 
particular conſiderations. 

Congregations diſcerned the ſmall accord 1: 
was among themſelves, when they deſcended ij pu- 
ticulars. Decay if Piri. 

To DEsCE'ND. v. a. To walk downyad 


upon any place. | | 
| He ended, and they both deſcend the hill; 
Deſcended Adam to the bow'r, where Eve 

Lay ſleeping. Bin, 
In all our journey through the Alps, as well when 
we climbed as when we deſcended them, we hal 
ſtill a river running along with the road. Aidißn. 
In the midit of this plain ſtands a high hill, fo 
very ſteep, that there would be no mounting or de- 
ſeending it, were not it made up of a looſe crumbied 
earth. | Addiſin, 
DEescE"NDANT. z. /. | deſcendant, French; 
deſcendens, Latin.) The offspring of an 
anceſtor ; he that is in the line of gene- 


ration, at whatever diſtance. 
The deſcendants of Neptune were planted 8 
O, true deſcendant of a patriot line, : 
Vouchſafe this picture of thy ſoul to ſee. Did. 
He revealed his own will, and their duty, 11 4 
more ample manner than it had been declared 9 
any of my deſcendants before them. Arterbu";. 
DescENDENT. adj. [dejcenders, Latin. 
It ſeems to be eſtabliſhed, that the ſub- 
ſtantive ſhould derive the termination 
from the French, and the adjective fro 
the Latin. : - 
1. Falling; ſinking ; coming down 3 ce. 
ſcending. : 
There - regreſs of the ſap in plants from _ 
downwards; and this deſcendent _ s that ue 
inc) i it and plant. 
principally nouriſhes both fruit 3 = FIR 
2. Proceeding from another, as an gin 
or anceſtor. 
More than eee er 5 
Speaks thee deſcendent of ethereat race. | 
oy - adj. [from deſcend.) 
1. Such as may be deſcended ; ſuch as may 


admit of a paſſage downwards. 

2. Tranſmiſſible by inheritance. 

According to the cuſtoms of ot w_ * 
thoſe honorary fees and infeudations Were 4% 


nd not to all the males. * 
ble t9 the eldeſt, "Hales Common Lato of Engear ! 


And on the ſuitors let thy wrath deſcends Pope. 
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, uy | deſernfio, Latin.) 
4 Fs pe Re oa , falling,or 


ſinking : deſcent. 


, tion. 
clenſion; a degradatic 2 
a. 1 "” a god to a bull! a heavy deſcenfion 3 g 
ay From a prince to a pren- 
on: that ſhall be mine. 
Shakeſpeare. 


: lronomy.] Right de/cen/ion is the 
| ache — which deſcends with 


the ſign or ſtar below the horizon of a 


direct ſphere. 
Oblique deſcenſion 
which deſcends with 
n oblique ſpheres : 5 
D:5ceNSIONAL. adj, [from deſcenfion.] 
Relating to deſcent. | 
Desck'xr. z. fe [defſeenſuss Latin; de- 
ſcente, French. 
1. The act of paſſing from a higher to a 
lower place. : 
Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 


Terd to the earth with ſuch a ſwift deſcent ? 
Blackmore. 


is the arch of the equator, 
the ſign below the horizon of 
| Ozanam. 


2. Progreſs downwards. 
Obſerving ſuch gradual and gentle deſcents down - 
wards, in thoſe parts of the creation thut are be- 
reath mens the rule of analogy may make it pro- 
bable, that it is fo alſo in things above. Locke, 
z. Obliquity ; inclination. | 
0 : 

The heads and ſources of rivers flow upon a de- 
tent, or an inclining plane, without which they 
could not flow at all. Modo. Nat. Hiſt. 


4. Loweſt place. 
From th extremeſt upward of thy head 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy feet. Shakeſpeare. 
6, Fall from a higher ſtate ; degradation, 
0 foul deſcent, that I, who erſt contended 
With gods to fit the higheſt, am now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaſt, and mix with beſtial ſlime 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 
6, Invaſion ; hoſtile entrance into a king- 


At the firſt deſcent on ſhore, he was not immur- 
ei with a wooden veſſel, but he did countenance 
the landing in his long- boat. Motton. 

The duke was general himſelf, and made that 
wnfortunate deſcent upon the Iſle of Rhee, which was 
attended with a miſerable retreat, in which the 
fixer of the army was loſt, Clarendon, 

Ariſe, true judges, in your own defence, 

Controul thoſe foplings, and declare for ſenſe; 

For, ſhould the fools prevail, they ſtop not ther 

But make their next deſcent upon the fair. ous. 4 

7. Tranſmiſſion of any thing by ſucceſſion 
and inheritance, 

If the agreement and conſent of men firſt gave a 
ſceptre into any one's hand, that alſo muſt direct 
its deſcert and conveyance. Locke, 

b. The ſtate of proceeding from an origi- 
nal or progenitor, | 

Alt of them, even without ſuch a particular 

„m, bad great reaſon to glory in their common 

cent from Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, to whom 

Uu promiſe of the blefſed ſeed was ſeverally made. 

: : Atterbury. 

, Birth; extraction; proceſs of lineage. 
1 1 give my voice on Richard's fide, 
o bar iy maſter's heirs in true deſcent ! 
God knows, I will not do it. _ Shakeſpeare. 
3 for high deſcent and graceful mien, 
rt, and favour'd by the Latian queen. 
: ; a : Dryden. 
4. Offepring ; inheritors ; thoſe pro- 
| my 1 line of generation. 
s care of our deſcent perplexes us moſt 
Which muſt be born to —_ woe. Milton. 
His what From him 
ole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan win. 


dom: in alluſion to the height of ſhips, [ 


| 
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11. A ſingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealo- | 


gy ; a generation. 
No man living is a thouſand deſcents removed 
from Adam himlelf. Hooker. 
Then all tue ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd, 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd, 
Till aged Heli by due heritage it gain'd. F. Queen, 
12. A rank in the ſcale of ſubordination. 
How have I then with whom to hold converſe, 
Save with the creatures which I made, and thoſe 
To me inferior; infinite deſcents 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee ? Milton. 


To DESCRF BE. v. a. [deſcribo, Latin. ] 
1. To delineate; to mark out; to trace: 
as a torch waved about the head de/cribes 


a circle. 

2. To mark out any thing by the mention 
of its properties. 

J pray thee, overname them; and as thou nam'ſt 
them, I will deſcribe them; and according to my 
deſcription, level at my affection. Shakeſpeare. 

He that writes well in verſe will often ſend his 
thoughts in ſearch, through all the treaſure of 
words that expreſs any one idea in the ſame lan- 
guage, that ſo he may comport with tne meaſures 
of the rhyme, or with his own moſt beautiful and 
vivid ſentiments of the thing he deſcribes. Warts. 
3. To diſtribute into proper heads or di- 


_ viſions, | 

Men paſſed through the land, and deſcribed it by 
cities into ſeven parts in a book. Fofe xviil. . 
4. To define in a lax manner by the pro- 
miſcuous mention of qualities genera] 

and peculiar. See DEScRIPTIOR. 
Descri'BER. 2. /. [from deſcribe. } He 
that deicribes. | 


From a plantation and colony, an iſland near 
Spain was by the Greek deſcribers named Erythra. 
3 Brown. 


DkEscRIER. . . [from the verb.] A 
diſcoverer; a detecter. 
The glad deſcrier ſhall not miſs 
To taſte the nectar of a kiſs. Craſmaw. 
Ds cRITPTION. 2. /. | deſcriptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of delineating or expreſſing any 
perſon or thing by perceptible proper- 
tles. 
2. The ſentence or paſſage in which any 
thing is deſcribed. 

A poet muſt refuſe all tedious and unneceſſary 
deſcriptions : a robe which is too heavy, is leſs an 
ornament than a burthen. Dryden. 

Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, 

That loſt in filence and oblivion lie, 

Dumb are their fougtains, and their channels dry, 

That run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, 

And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill. Addiſ. 
3. A lax definition. h 

The ſort of definition, which is made up of a 
mere collection of the moſt remarkable parts or 
properties, is called an imperfect definition, or a 
deſcription 3 whereas the definition is called perfect, 
when it is compoſed of the eſſential ditterence, 
added to general nature or genus. _ Watts, 

4. The qualities expreſſed in a deſcription. 

I'll pay fix thouſand, and deface the bond, 
Before a friend of this deſcription 
Shall loſe a hair. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


To DESCRY-.. v. a. [ deſcrier, French.] 

1. To give notice of any thing ſuddenly 
diſcovered : as, the {cout de/cried the 
enemy, or gave notice of their approach. 
This ſenſe is now obſolete, but gave 
occaſion to thoſe which are now in uſe. 

2. To ſpy out; to examine at a diſtance. 


And the houſe of Joſeph ſent to deſcry Bethel. 
3 Judges, i. 23» 


Milton. | 


DES 
Edmund, I think, is gone to deſcry 
The ſtrength o' th' enemy. Shakeſpeare. 
Our merchants, to their great charges, ſet forth 
fleets to deſcry the ſeas, | Abbot. 
3. To detect; to find out any thing con- 


cealed. 
Of the king they got a ſight after dinner in a 
gallery, and of the queen mother at her own table; 
in neither place deſcried, no, not by Cadinet, who 
had been lately ambaſſador in England. Morton. 
4. To difcover ; to perceive by the eye; 
to ſee any thing diſtant or obſcure. 

Thus dight, into the court he took his way 
Both through the guard, which never him deſcried, 
And through the watchmen, who him never ſpied. 

Hrubberd's Tale. 

The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath ; 

What's paſt and what's to come the can deſcry. 
Shakeſpeares 

That planet would, unto our eyes, deſcrying only 
that part whereon the light falls, appear to be 
horned, as the moon ſeems. | Raleigh. 

And now their way to earth they had deſcried, 
To Paradiſe firſt tending. Tilton. 

Although the motion of light be not decried, na 
argument 'can be made from thence to prove that 
light is not a body. Digby. 

A tow'r ſo high, it ſeem'd to reach the ſky, 
Stood on the roof, from whence we could deer 
All Ilium. Denbay:, 

Once more at leaſt look back, faid I; 

Thyſelf in that large glaſs dcr. Pris. 

Drsc xv. . . [from the verb.] Diſco- 
very; thing diſcovered. 
How near 's the other army? 
— Near, and on ſpeedy foot, the main deſcry 
Stands in the hourly thought. Shakeſpeare. 


To DE'SECRATE. v. a. ¶ deſacro, Lat.] 
To divert from the purpoſe to which 
any thing is conſecrated. 


The founders of monaſteries imprecated evil on 


thoſe who ſhould deſecrare their donations, 
Saimon's Survey. 


Destcra"rION. . . [from dejecrate.] 


The abolition of conſecration. | 


DE'sERT. 2. /. | deſertum, Latin.] A wil- 
derneſs; ſolitude ; waſte country; un- 


inhabited place. | 
Be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword. 
If trembling I inhibit, then proteſt me 
The baby of a girl. 
He, looking round on every fide, beheld 
A pathleſs deſert, duſk with horrid ſhades. Milton. 
DE'sER T. adj. [ deſertus, Latin.) Wild; 
waſte; ſolitary; uninhabited ; uncul- 
tivated ; untilled. 
a I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the deſert air, 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Shakeſp., 
He found him in a deſert land, and in the waſtz 
howling wilderneſs. Deuteronomy, xxxii. 10. 
The promiſes and bargains between two men in 
a deſert iſland are binding to them, though they are 
perfectly in a ſtate of nature, in reference to one 
another, Locke. 


To DESERT. v. a. [ deſerter, French; 
deſero, Latin.] 


1. To forſake; to fall away from; to 


leave meanly or treacherouſly ; to aban- 
don. | | 
I do not remember one man, who heartily wiſh 
ed the paſſing of that bill, that ever dejert-d then 
till the kingdom was in a flame. Dryden. 
2. To leave; to quit. 

What is it that holds and keeps the orbs in fixed 
ſtations and intervals, againſt an inceſſant and in- 
herent tendency to deſert them? „ Bent'ry. 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which 
one 15 enliſted, ; 
Dt sE'Rr 


Shakeſpeare. 
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Drsk'x T. . , [properly defjert : the word 


is originally French.] The laſt courſe ; 
the fruit or fweetmeats with which a 
feaſt is concluded. See DESSERT. 
Desz"rT. 2. . [| from deſerve.] 
1. Qualities or conduct conſidered with 
reſpect to rewards or puniſhments ; de- 


gree of merit or demerit. 
Being of neceſſity a thing common, it is, through 
the manifold perſuaſions, diſpoſitions, and occa- 
fions of men, with equal deſert both of praiſe and 
diſpraiſe, thunned by ſome, by others deſired. 
Hooker. 
The baſe o' th* mount YL 
Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
'That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 
To propagate their ſtates. 
Uſe every man after his deſert, and who ſhall 
*ſcape whipping ? : Shakeſpeare. 
2. Proportional merit ; claim to reward. 
Al) deſert imports an equality between the good 
conferred, and the good deſerved, or made due. 
| _ South, 
3. Excellence ; right to reward ; virtue. 
More to move you, 
Take my deſerts to his, and join them both. Shak. 


DesERTER, n. . | from deſert.] 
1. He that has forſaken his cauſe or his 


poſt : commonly in an ill ſenſe. 

The members of both houſes, who at firſt with- 
drew, were counted deſerters, and outed of their 
places in parliament. King Charles, 

Streight to their ancient cells, recall'd.from air, 

he reconciPd.deferte; s will repair, Dryden. 

Hoſts of deſerters, who your honour ſold, | 
And baſely broke your faith for bribes of gold. 

| Dryden, 
2. He that leaves the army in which he is 


enliſted. | 
They are the ſame deſerters, whether they ſtay 
in our own camp, or run over to the enemy's. 
| Decay of Piety. 
A deſerter, who came out of the citadel, ſays the 
garriſon is brought to the utmoſt neceſſity. 
* ; Tatler, No 59. 
3. He that forſakes another; an abandoner. 
The fair ſex, if they had the deſerter in their 
power, would certainly have ſnewn him more mercy 
than the Bacchanals did Orpheus. Dryden. 
Thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou mean deſerter of thy brother's blood. Pope. 


Dzstz"rT1ON. 2. , [from deſert.] 
1. The act of forſaking or abandoning a 


*rauſe or poſt. | 
Every compliance that we are perſuaded to by 
one, is a contradiction to the commands of the 
other; and our adherence to one, will neceſſarily 
involve us in a deſertion of the other. Rogers. 
2. [In theology. ] Spiritual deſpondency ; 
a ſenſe of the dereliction of God; an 


opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

Chriſt hears and ſympathizes with the ſpiritual 
agonies of a ſoul under deſertion, or the preſſures of 
ſome ſtinging affliction. South. 


DestRTLEss. adj. [from deſert.) With- 


out merit; without claim to favour or | 


reward. 
1 ; She ſaid ſhe lov'd, 

Lov'd me deſertleſs ; who with ſhame confeſt, 
Another flame had ſeiz'd upon my breaſt. Dryd. 


To DESERVE. v. a. ¶ deſerwir, French.] 
To be worthy of either good or ill. 
Thoſe they honoured, as having power to work 
or ceaſe, as men deſerv.d of them. Hookers 
Some of us love you well ; and even thoſe ſome 
Envy your great deſervings, and good name. Shak, 
All friends ſhall taſte | 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
Ilie cup of their deſervings. Shakeſpeare. 
What he deſerves of you and me I knows Shai. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


DES 


Vet well, if here would ended 

The miſery : I deſerw'd it, and would bear | 

My own deſervings. a Milton. 
A mother cannot give him death: though he 

Deſerves it, he deſerves it not from me. Dryden. 
Since my Orazia's death I have not ſeen 

A beauty ſo deſerving to be queen. Dryden. 

„ DRSE RVE. v. 2. To be worthy of 


reward. | ; 

According to the rule of natural juſtice, one man 
may merit and deferwe of another. South. 

Courts are the places where beſt manners flouriſh, 
Where the deſerwing ought to riſe. Otway. 

He had been a perſon of great deſervings from 
the republick, was an admirable ſpeaker, and very 
popular. __ Swift. 

DestRveDLY. adv. | from deſerwe.] Wor- 
thily / according to deſert, whether of 
good or evil, | | 
For him I was not ſent, nor yet to free 
That people victor once, now vile and baſe, 
Deſervediy made vaſſal. Milton. 
A man deſerwedly cuts himſelf off from the af- 
fections of that community which he endeavours 
to ſubvert. 8 Aadiſon. 
Dest'rveR. 2. /. [from deſerve.] A man 
who merits rewards. It is uſed, I think, 
only in a good ſenſe. > 

Their love is never link'd to the deſerver, + 
Till his deſerts are paſs'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Heavy, with ſome high minds, is an overweight 
of obligation; or otherwiſe great dcſervers do, per- 
chance, grow intolerable preſumers. Wotton, 

Emulation will never be wanting amongſt poets, 
when particular rewards and prizes are propoſed to 
the beſt deſervers. 5 e Dene,. 
DESsI CAN TS. 2. J. | from deficcate.] Ap- 
plications that dry up the flow of ſores; 
driers. 
This, in the beginning, may be prevented by 
; deficeants, and waſted. Wiſeman, 
To DE'SICCATE. v. a. [deficco, Latin. ]: 
1. To dry up; to exhauit of moiſture. 

In bodies deficcated by heat or age, when the na- 
tive ſpirit goeth forth, and the moiſture with it, 
the air with time getteth into the pores. Bacon. 

Seminal ferments were elevated trom the ſea, or 
ſome deſiccated places thereof, by the heat of the 
ſun. OY + =: 

2. To exhale moiſture. | 

Where there is moiſture enough, or ſuperfluous, 
there wine helpeth to digeſt and deficcate the moiſ- 
ture. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Dzsicca"Tion. n. /. [from deficcate.] 
The act of making dry; the ſtate of be- 
ing dried. | | 

It the ſpirits iſſue out of the body, there fol- 

loweth deſiccation, induraiiou, and conſumption. 
Bacon. 
DesrccaTive. adj. [from deficcate.] 
That which has the power of drying. 
To DESITDERAT E. v. a. | de/idero, Latin. ] 
To want; to miſs; to deſire in abſence. 


A word ſcarcely uſed. 
. Eclipſes are of wonderful aſſiſtance toward the 
ſolution of this ſo deſirable and ſo much deſiderated 
problem. Cheyne. 
DESIDERATUM. [Latin.] Somewhat 
which enquiry has not. yet been able to 
ſettle or diſcover ; as, the longitude is 
the de/ideratum of navigation. The tri- 
ſection of an angle, and the quadrature 
of a circle, are the de/iderata of geo- 
metry. 
Dx5s1"p10sE. adj. [defedio/us, Lat.] Idle; 
lazy ; heavy. | Dif 


i 


finer, French. ] 


ba To purpoſe; to intend any thing. 


Its 
To DESI'GN. v. a, [defigno, Latin; deſ- 


DES 


. To form or order with a particuly 
oe 2 * for, | p. 
ve acts of religious worſhi 
 fened for the acknowledgment of Beech. 
the moſt excellent creatures are boung "$4 Whom 
well as we. 3 1 
You are not for obſcurity def ing fie, 
But, like the ſun, muſt 2 


$. x —— intentionally: with 14 
N es 5 thoſe places was deſigned by the eld man 
He was born to the inheritanc 
tune; he was defigned to the 3 
4. To plan; to project; to form 
: We are to obſerve whether the picture 
lines be well drawn, or, as more elegant why 
term it, well defigned ; then, whether It be Fg 
loured; which be the two general heads, Wh 
Thus while they ſpeed their pace, the pins. 
The new elected ſeat, and draws the lines, 1 
5. To mark out by particular token; . 
tle uſed. | . 
*Tis not enough to make a man 2 fabia, d 
convince him that there is regal Power in th 
world; but there muſt be ways of 4e, * 
knowing the perſon to whom this ox} Wee 
right belongs. N 
DEsrox. . J from the verb.] 
1. An intention; a purpoſe. 
2. A ſcheme; a plan of action. 
Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eta 
that lays deſigns only for a day, without any lay 
ſpect to the remaining part of his life? J, 
3. A ſcheme formed to the detrimen; ct 
another, | 
A ſedate ſettled de//gn upon another man's l, 
put him in a ſtate of war with him again# when 
he has declared ſuch an intention. Lick, 
4. The idea which an artiſt endeavour; tg 


execute or expreſs, | 
I doubt not but in the deſigns of ſereral Greek 
medals one may often ſee the hand of an Apel or 
Protogenes. Aliiſa. 
Thuy hand ftrikes out ſome new digi, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Pit. 


Des1'GNABLE. adj. | deſguo, Latin] 
; Diſtinguiſhable ; capable to be partici- 
| larly marked out. 


The power of all natural agents is limited: the 
mover muſt be confined to obſerve theſe propor 


Clarerds, 
lendid for. 
* 504 
in idea. 


Lin 


called marle, and every body lnows that bor. 
is a name for a town. Gevifh 

2. Appointment ; direction. 7 
William the Conqueror forbore to uſe that cn 


. . . . FE = 1 ee. 

in the beginning, but mixed it with a tt up 
tence, grounded upon the will atv 9ig7d ® + 
Edward the Confeſſor. a, 


3. Import; intention. | | 
Finite and infinite ſeem to be lool:2d upon d the 
mind as the modes of quantity, anc to de wg 
buted primarily in their firit deſigratien on) i0 _ 
things which have parts, and are capable ot inc 
HO ee Lech. 
or diminution- pur 
Des! exEDLy. adv. [from g.] Pi. 
' poſely ; intentionally ; by deſign or pu” 
poſe ; not ignorantly; not inadvertents 
ly ; not fortuitouſly. 5 
Uſes made things; that is to ſay . wt 
were made defignedly, and on Purpofe, cen 
uſe as they ſerve to. Fay n 6 pit 
The next thing is ſometimes . 32 
children in pain; but care muſt be taken 


humour. Locle. 
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| DES 
N . / [from defign.) E 
3 that 2 intends, or purpoſes; 


a purpoſer. 
2. A plotter; 
Wr 
It has 
practice for ſuch deſign 
tzrett, to countenance 


2 contriver; one that lays 


are always been both the rule and 
5 a. to ſuborn the publick in- 
and cover their private. 
Decay of Piety. 
. One that forms the idea of any thing in 
inting or ſculpture. _ : 

Thec 4 a great affinity between deſigning and 
try 5 
Ria medals, 
were bred up to c 


lived very near one another, and 

he ſame reliſh for wit and fancy. 

Addiſon. 

Dei GxttGe participial adp. [from 4e- 

er.] Inſidious; treacherous; deceit- 
fol - fraudulently artful. N 

Teould ſhew me poor, indebted, and compell'd, 

gerte, mercenary 3 and I know 

75 1 7 not wiſh 8 think I could be bought. 


D::1"GxLE55, adj. [from defign.] With- 
ont latention; without deſign; unknow- 
ing; inadvertent. 5 : 
+1 GNLESSLY, ado, [from defignleſs. | 
Without intention; ignorantly ; inad- 
vertently. | g 
la this great concert of his whole creation, the 
derte) conſpiring voices are as differing as the 
\con5i10u of the retpeRtive fingers. Boyle. 
DeSI'GNMENTE. 7s /. from defegn.] 
t. A purpoie and intent. | 
Ide tanctity of the Chriſtian religion excludes 
fraud and talſcheod from the deſiguments and aims 
of its firſt promulgators. Decay of Pity. 
"T's a greater credit to know the ways of capti- 
vaing nature, and making her ſubſerve our pur- 
poles and Je/ignments, than to have learned all the 
intrigues of policy. 8 Clanville. 
2. d ſcheme of hoſtility, 
News, lords! our wars are done: 
The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 
That their 4% ment halts. Shakeſpeare. 


She received advice both of the king's deſperate | 


eſtate, and of the auke's deſignments againſt her. 
Hayward. 
3. The idea, or fetch, of a work. 

The fcenes which repreſent cities and countries 
dre not really ſuch, but only painted on boards and 
canvaſs; but ſhall that excuſe the ill painture or 
d:/ixnment of them? Dryden. 

When abſent, yet we conquer'd in his right; 
For though that tome mean artiſt's ſkill were ſhown 

In mingling colours, or in placing light, 

Yer ſtil the fair deſignment was his own. Dryden. 

Des RABLE, adj, [from defrre.] 
1. That which is to be wiſhed with ear- 
neſtneſs, 

Adjudged cafes, collected by men of great ſaga- 
(ity, will improve his mind toward acquiring this 
6/irabl: amplitude and extent of thou ght. Watts. 

He cannot but confeſs, that it is a thing the moſt 
6:firable to man, and moſt agreeable to the good- 
refs o God, that he ſhould fend forth his light and 
his truth by a ſpecial revelation of this will. Rogers. 

2. Pleaſing; delightful. 
dla then let drop ſome expreſſions about an agate 
ee : I immediately took the, hint, and 
ought one ; being unwilling to omit any thing that 
n dut make me deſirable in her eyes. Addiſon. 

Our own lex, our kindred, our houſes, and our 

e names, ſeem to have ſomething good and de- 
Des- in them. Watts. 

SI RE, 1. J. [defir, Fr. deſeo, Ital. 
*/iderium, Lat.] Wiſh ; eagerneſs to 
Obtain or enjoy. | 
. {re is the uneaſineſs a man finds in himſelf 
don the abſence of any thing, whoſe preſent en- 


for the Latin poets, and the deſigners of the | 


Soutbern. | 


ö 


"3. 2. the idea of delight with it. Locke. 
L, 0 


D E S 
Drink provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes 
the deſire, but it takes away the performance. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Deſire 's the vaſt extent of human mind; 
It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. 
Dryden. 
It is in a man's power only to obſerve what the 
ideas are that take their turns in his underſtand- 
ing, or elſe to direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as 
he hath a deſire or uſe of. Locke. 
To DESI RE. v. a. [defirer, French; defi- 
derare, Latin. ] 
1. To wiſh; to long for; to covet! 
Thou ſhalt not deſire the filver or gold. 
: Deut. vii. 25. 
2. To expreſs wiſhes ; to appear to long. 
Jove beheld it with a deſiring look. Dryden. 
3. Toaſkk; to intreat. 
Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner, 
—— humbly do dire your grace of pardon; _ 
I muſt away this night. Shatrſprare. 
But ſince you take ſuch int'reſt in our woe, 
And Troy's diſaſt'rous end defire to Know, 
I will reſtrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our laſt and fatal night befell, Dryden. 
4. To require ; to demand. Not in uſe. 
A doletul caſe defires a doleful ſong, 
Without vain art or-curious compliments. Spenſer. 
Des RER. 2. / [from re.] One that 
is eager of any thing; a wither. 
I will counterfeit the bewitchment of ſome po- 
pular man, and give it bountitully to the defirers. 
| Shakelpearc. 


Des1*Rovus. adj, from 4ere.] Full of 


deſire ; eager ; longing after ; wiſhing 
for. | | 
The ſame piety which maketh them that are in 
authority deſtrous to pleaſe and reſemble God by 
- Juſtice, inflameth every way men of action with 
zeal to do good. Hooker. 
Be not deſirous of his dainties; for they are de- 
ceitful meat. Prov. xxili. 3. 
Men are drowſy and deſircus to fleep before the 
fit of an ague, and yawn and ſtretch. Bacon. 
| Adam the while, 
Waiting deſireus her return, had wove 
Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland. 
Conjugal — 
Prevailing over fear and timorbus doubt, 
Hath led me on, deirous to behold 
Once more thy face. Milton. 
DRSsIROUSN ESS. v. , [from defrreus.] 
Fulneſs of deſire; eagerneſs. Die. 
Des1'rROUSLY. adv. | from defirous.] Ea- 
gerly ; with deſire ; with ardent wiſhes. 
Dias. 
To DESI'ST. v. . [deſiſto, Latin.] To 
ceaſe from any thing; to ſtop: with 


from. 
Det, thou art diſcern'd, 
And toil'ſt in vain; nor me in vain moleſt. Milt. 
There are many who will not quit a project, 
though they find it pernicious or abſurd ; but will 
readily deſiſt from it, when they are convinced it is 
impraCticable, Aalaliſon. 
Des1'STANCE. 2. J. [from de/it.] The 
act of deſiſting; ceſſation. 1 
Men uſually give freelieſt where they have not 
given before: and make it both the motive and 
excuſe of their deſtance from giving any more, that 
they have given already. Boyle. 


Milton. 


Des1"Tive. adj. [defitus, Latin.] End- 


ing; concludent; final. 

Inceptive and deſitive propoſitions are of this 
ſort : the fogs vanith as the ſun riſes ; but the fogs 
have not yet begun to vaniſh, therefore the ſun is 
not yet riſen, p Watts. 

Des. u. , ¶ diſcb, a table, Dutch.] An 
inclining table for the uſe of writers or 
readers, made commonly with a box or 


repoſitory under it. 
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Tell her in the deft 
That 's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 
There is a purſe of ducats. Shakeſpeare. 
He is drawn leaning on a def, with his bible be- 


fore him. Walton's Angler. 
I have been obliged to leave unfiniſhed in my 
def the heads of two eſſays. Pape. 


Not the deſt with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japann'd, avails 
To writing of good ſenſe, Swift. 
Dz"s0LATE. adj. [ Agſolatus, Latin. 
1. Without inhabitants; uninhabited. 
Let us ſeek ſome deſelate ſhade, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. 
This hero appears at firſt in a deſolate iſland, 
fitting upon the fide of the ſeas Broome. 
2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid waſte. 


This city will be deſolate, without an inhabitant. 


: Fer. xxvi. 
3. Solitary; without ſociety, 


To DE'SOLATE. v. a. [deſolo, Latin. 
To deprive of inhabitants; to lay waſte: 


to make deſert, | 
The ifland of Atlantis was not ſwallowed by an 
earthquake, but was deſolated by a particular de- 


luge. Bacons 
Thick around 

Thunders the ſport of thoſe, who with the gun, 

And dog impatient bounding at the ſhot, 

Worſe than the ſeaſon deſelate the fields. Thomſon. 


Dz="s0LATELY. adv. [from de/olate.] In 
a deſolate manner. | 

DtsoLA'TION. 2. , [from de/olate.] 

1. Deſtruction of inhabitants; reduction 
to ſolitude. 


What with your praiſes of the country, what 


with your diſcourſe of the lamentable defolnricn 
thereof made by thoſe Scots, you have filled toe 
with a great compaſiion. Spenſer's State of Jreiard. 
Without her follows to myſelf and thee, 
_ Herſelf, the land, and many a Chriſtian ſoul, 
Death, deſo/aticn, ruin, and decay. Shakeſpeare, 
2, Gloomineſs; ſadneſs; melancholy ; 


deſtitution. 

That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind 
and then the terribleneſs of the continual motion, 
the 4:/o/ation of the far being from comfort, the eye 
and the ear having ugly images before it, doth ſtill 
vex the mind, even when it is beſt armed againſt 
de. . Sidney. 

Then your hoſe ſhall be ungartered, and every 
thing about you demonſtrate a careleſs deſolation. 


. Shakeſpeares 
My deſolation does begin to make . 
A better life. Shakeſpeares 


To complete 
The ſeene of deſo/aticny ſtretch'd around 
The grim guards ſtand. 


3. A place waſted and forſaken. 
How is Babylon become a deſlation among the 
nations Fer. I. 23. 
DESPAIR. . /. [ deſeſpoir, French. ] 
1. Hopeleſineſs; deſpondence; loſs of 
hope. 

D:ſpair is the thought of the unattainableneſs of 
any good, which works differently in men's minds 
ſometimes producing uneaſineſs or pain, ſometimes 
reſt and indolency. 

You had either never attempted this change, ſet 
on with hope; or never diſcovered it, opt with 
deſpaire . Sidney. 

We are troubled on every fide, yet not diſtreſſeu; 
we are perplexed, but not in dcſpair. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 

Wearied, forſaken, and puriued at laſt, 

All ſafety in daſpair of ſafety plac'd, 
Courage he thence reſumes, reſolv'd to bear 


Thomſon 


All their aſfaults, ſince tis in vain to fear. Denb. 


Equal their flame, unequal was their care; 
One lov'd with hope, one languiſte d with — 
| * [ct 
1 2. That 


Sbaleſpeare. 
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D E S 
2. That which cauſes deſpair; that of 


which there is no hope. 
Strangely viſited people, 
All ſwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye; 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures; 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. Shakeſpeare. 
3. [In theology.] Loſs of confidence in the 


mercy of God. 

Are not all or moſt evangelica] virtues and 
graces in danger of extremes? As there is, God 
knows, too often a defect on the one fide, ſo there 
may be an exceſs on the other: may not hope in 
God, or godly ſorrow, be perverted into preſumption 
or deſpair ? Spratt. 

To DesPaA'lR. v. 2. [deſpero, Latin.) To 
be without hope; to deſpond : with 7 
before a noun. | | 

Though thou dreweſt a ſword at thy friend, yet 
deſpair not; for there may be a turning. 

Ecclus. xxil. 21. 

We commend the wit of the Chineſe, who de- 

pair of making of gold, but are mad upon making 
of ſilver. | Bacen. 

Never deſpair of God's bleſſings here, or of his 
reward hereafter 3 but go on as you have begun. 

Wake. 
DesPaA'IRER. 2. . [from deſpair.] One 
without hope. 

He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And makes deſpairers hope for good ſucceſs. Dryd. 

DzsPA"IRFUL. adj. [deſpair and full.) 
Hopeleſs. Obſolete. | 

That ſweet but ſour deſpairful care. Sidney. 

Other cries amongſt the Iriſh ſavour of the 
Scythian barbariſm ; as the lamentations of their 
burials, with deſpairful outeries. Spenſer. 


DES AIRIN GLI. adv. [from deſpairing.] 
In a manner betokening hopeleſſneſs or 


deſpondency. | 
He ſpeaks ſeverely and deſpairingly of our ſo- 
ciety. Boyle. 


To DESPA'TCH. <. a. [depeſcher, Fr.] 
1. To ſend away haftily, 

Doctor Theodore Coleby, a ſober man, I di/- 
patched immediately to Utrecht, to bring the 
moxa, and learn the exact method of uſing it. 

Temple. 
The good Æneas, whoſe paternal care 
Wlus? abſence could no longer bear, 
Deſpateb'd Achates to the ſhips in haſte, 
To give a glad relation of the paſt. Dryden. 
2. To ſend out of the world; to put to 


death. 
Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to d:/parch 
His knighted life. Sha leſpeare. 
And the company ſhall ſtone them with ſtones, 
and deſpatch them with their ſwords. Ec. xxiii. 47. 
In combating, but two of you will fall ; 
And we reſolve we will deſpatch you all. 
Deſpateb me quickly, I may death forgive; 

I ſhall grow tender elſe, and wiſh to live. Dryden. 
3. To perſorm a buſineſs quickly: as, I 
deſpatched my affairs, and ran hither, 

Therefore commanded he his chariot-man to 
drive without ceaſing, and to deſpatch the journey, 
the judgment of God now following him. 
| 41 Mac. ix. . 
No ſooner is one action deſparched, which, by 
ſachi a determination as the will, we are ſet upon, 
but another uneaſineſs is realy to ſet us on work. 
Locke. 
4. To conclude an affair with another. 
What, are the brothers parted ? 
hey have deſpatch'd with Pompey ; he is gone. 
; Sbabeſpeare. 
Drs raren. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. Haſty execution; ſpeedy performance. 
Aitected deſpatch is one of the moſt dangerous 
dungs to buſineſs that can be. Bacon. 


Dryden. 


| 


DES 
You'd ſee, could you her inward motions watch, | 
Feigning delay, ſhe wiſhes for deſpatch; 
Then to a woman's meaning would you look, 
Then read her backward. Granville, 
The deſpatch of a good office is very ofter. as be- 
neficial to the ſolicitor as the good office itſelf. 
Aaddiſon. 
2. Conduct; management. Obſolete. 
You ſhall put 
This night's great buſineſs into my deſpatch, 
Which ſhall, to all our nights and days to come, 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. Shak. 
3. Expreſs; haſty meſſenger or meſlage : 
as, deſpatches were ſent away. 


Desya'TCcHruL. adj, [from deſpatch. 
Bent on haſte; intent on ſpeedy execu- 


tion of buſineſs. | 
So ſaying, with deſpatchful looks in haſte _ 

She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent. Milton. 
Let one deſpatchful bid ſome ſwain to lead 

A well fed bullock from the graſſy mead. Pope. 


DESPERATE. adj. [de/peratus, Latin. ] 


1. Without hope. 
Since his exile ſhe hath deſpis'd me moſt ; 
Forſworn my company, and rail'd at me, 
That I am deſperate of obtaining her. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Without care of ſafety ; raſh ; precipi- 
tant ; fearleſs of danger. 
Can you think, my lords, 
That any Engliſhman dare give me counſel, 
Or be a known friend ' gainſt his highneſs? pleaſure, 
Though he be grown ſo deſperate to be honeſt, 
And live a ſubject? | Shakeſpeare. 
He who goes on without any care or thought of 
reforming, ſuch an one we vulgarly call a deſperate 
perſon, and that ſure is a moſt damning ſin. 
k | Hammond. 
3. Irretrievable ; unſurmountable ; irre- 


coverable. 
Theſe debts may be well called deſperate ones; 
for a mad man owes them. Shakeſpeare. 
In a part of Aſia the fick, when their caſe comes 
to be thought deſperate, are carried ont and laid on 
the earth, before they are dead, and left there, 
| Locke. 
I am a man of deſperate fortunes, that is, a man 
whoſe friends are dead; for I never aimed at any 
other fortune than in friends. Pepe to Swift, 


4. Mad ; hot-brained ; furious. 

Were it not the part of a d:{erare phyſic:an to 
with his friend dead, rather than to apply the beſt 
endeavours of his {kill for his recovery ? 

g Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

5. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe nearly 

ludicrous, and only marks any bad qua- 
lity predominating in a high degree. 

Concluding all mere deſp'vate ſots and tools, 
That durft depart from Ariſtotle's rules. Poe. 


, * 0 — 
DESPERATELY. adv. from deſperate.] 
1. Furiouſly ; madly ; without attention 


to ſafety or danger. 
Your eldeſt daughters have foredone themſelves, 
And deſp'rately are dead. S/ adeſpcare. 
There might be ſomewhat in it, that he would 
not have done, or defired undone, when he broke 
forth as deſperately as before he had done uncivilly, 


Braun's . 4% gar Frrcurs. 


2. In a great degree; violently: this ſenſe 


is ludicrous. 

She fell deſperately in love with him, and took a 

voyage into Sicily in purſuit of him. Addiſon. 
DE"sPERATENESS. 2. J. | from deſperate.] 
Madneſs; fury ; precipitance. 

The going on not only in terrours and amaze- 
ment of conſcience, but alſo boldly, hopingly, con- 
fidently, in wilful habits of fin, is called a de{pe- 
rateneſs alſo; and the more bold thus, the more 
deſperate. Hanmond. 


DesyERA'TION. 2. /. [from deſpcratę. 
Hopeleſſneſs; deſpair ; deſpondency. 
. | 


{ 


DES 


: Deſperation 
Is all the policy, 4 and defence. 
That Rome can make againſt them. Shat | 
As long as we are guilty of any paſt en 2 
have no promiſe of remiſſion, whatever o 2 0 
care be, this deſperation of ſucceſs chi on 


I ; 
duſtry, and we fin on becauſe we bw. ans it 


DE'SPICABLE. adj. [dypicatil "7s 
Contemptible ; vile; mean; fordia? 
worthleſs. It is applied equally to per. 
ſons or things. my 

Our caſe were miſerable, if that heren 
moſt endeavour to pleaſe God were T 
vile and deſpicable as men's diſdainful ſpeech __ 
make it. : | : Hs: 
e p —_ heads as low 885 

ow'd down in battle, ſunk before 
Of deſpicable foes, : ” mw | 

All th' earth he gave thee to poſſeſs and — 
No deſpicable gift. Mit 

Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicable hero, ” 
Than when my name ſhook Africk with affright 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid 2052, 

All the quiet that could be expected Ws Yo | 
reign, muſt be the reſult of abſolute power on the 
one hand, and a deſpicable flavery on the other. 

Addiſn, 

When men of rank and figure paſs Ri: 03 
lives in criminal purſuits and praQices, they ren. 
der themſelves more vile and dpi than 25 
innocent man can be, whatever low ſtation his fr. 
tune and birth have placed him in. Addis. 


DE"sP1CABLENESS. 2. , [from dict. 
ble.) Meanneſs; vileneſs; worthlef. 
neſs. Ne 

We conſider the great diſproportion between the 
infiaity of the reward and the deſpicablercſ: of our 
ſervices | | Decay ef Piry, 

De'seicapry. adv. from depicab;;,) 
Meanly ; ſordidly; vilely. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy le, 

Nor vainly rich, nor deſpicabiy poor; 

The town in ſoft ſolemnities delights, 

And gentle poets to her arms invites. Adr. 
DrspTsABLE. adj. | from die.] Con- 
temptible; deſpicable ; regarded with 
contempt. A word ſcarcely uſed but in 


low converſation. 
I am obliged to you for taking nauce of a poor 
old diſtreſſed courtier, commonly the mot di- 
able thing in the world. Arbuthn.t ti Pipes 
To DESPI'SE. v. a. [de/pi/er, old French, 
Siinner ; deſpicio, Latin. ] 
1. To ſcorn; to contemn ; to flight; to 
diſreſpect. 
For, lo, I will make thee ſinall among tt? het 
then, and deſpifjed among men. For, xlix. 1j. 
My ſons their old unhappy fire d., 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd vi cye3 Pete. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems once to 11g) 


4 


abhor, as from the Italian % es. 

Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ttt 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heaviet fourd 
That ever yet they heard. Shak: pu 
DesPi'sER. 2. . [from deſpiſe.) Con- 
temner; ſcorner. == 

| Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diftrefes 
Or «ife a rule dier of good manners 3 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt fo empty? d 11 
Wiſdom is commonly, at long running Jy 
even of her deſpijers, Government I u 


Thus the atheiſts, libertines, and de _ 
lizion, uſually paſs under the name . ' 
thinkers. | 5 
DESPITE. . J. ¶ hit, Dutch; d ifi. Fr. 
1. Malice; anger; malignity; malicl- 
ouſneſs; ſpleen; hatred. 5 
Thou wretch! deſpite o er y helm cite Helge. 

5 e e Wich 


DES 


en men theſe confiderations are uſually the 
che - Lſnite, diſdain, or averſion from others ; 
cauſes © C60 they paſs for reaſons of our greater 
mel towards others. 5 Sprats. 
— Defiance 3 unſubdued 1 E 
T The life, thou gar'ſt me firſt, was loſt and done; 
Till with thy warlike ſword, deſpite of 2 hs 
o my determin'd time thou gav'it new an a : 
My life thou ſnalt command, but not my ihame ; 
ue one my duty owes 3 but my fair name, 
Diſhite of death, that lives upon my grave, 


To rk diſhonour's uſe thou ſhalt not have. Saß. 


Know 1 will ſerve the fair in thy deſpite. Dryd. 
Dryden. 


{ have net quitted yet a victor's right; 
Fit make you happy in your own deſpite. 
$11, would the tender creature, in deſpite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, _ 
It; life maintain ? ; : Blackmere. 
Thou, with rebel inſolence, didſt dare 
To on and to protect that hoary ruffian; 
And, in deſpire ev'n of thy father's juſtice, 
To ftir the factious rabble up to arms. 
„ Act of malice; act of oppoſition, 
. puniſhment, eternal miſery, 
I would be all his ſolace and revenge, 
Aa d:ſpite done againſt the Moſt High, N 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milten. 
7, Desp1'Ts, v. g. [from the noun. ] To 
rex; to offend ; to diſappoint ; to give 
uneaſineſs to. . 
Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night; ſet- 
ting the town on fire, to deſpite Bacchus. Raleigh. 
Drser'rrrur. adj, [deſpite and full.) 
Malicious; full of ſpleen ; full of hate; 
malignant; miſchievous : uſed both of 
perſons and things. 
I, his d iteful Juno, ſent him forth 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 


Rowe. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Preſerve us frem the hands of our deſpiteful and 
deadly enemies. King Charles. 


Man while the heinous and deſpiteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, was known 
In heav'n. 


Milton. 


Dr5r1 TEFULLY. adv. | from deſpiteful.]. 


Maliciouſly ; malignantly, 

P:ay for them that defpitefully uſe you and per- 

ſecute yous atthew, v. 44. 
D:521' TEFULNESS. z. . [from deſpite- 
al.] Malice; hate; malignity. 

Let us examine him with deſpitefulneſs and tor- 
ture, that we know his meeknets, and prove his 
patienge, : Wiid. ii. 19. 

Dörr rors. adj. [from defpite.] Ma- 
licious; furious. A word now out of uſe. 

Le knight of the red-crofs, when him he fried 
Syurring o hot with rage deſpitecnug, 

Gan fhirly couch his ſpear. Fairy Qucen. 

T urning de pitezus torture out of door. Shakeſp. 

Drspi'r EOUSLY. adv, [from deſprteous.] 
In a furious manner : not in uſe. 

The mortal ſteel deſpitecu ſiy entail'd 
Dcep their fleſh, quite thro? the iron walls, 

#5 1 (486 purple ſtream adown their giambeux 

Spenſer. 
[ ae/pelio, Lat.] 
L with . 
fd of warlike arme, and knowen ſhield, 


Spenſer. 


7 DESPOTL, . 4. 


* 75 rob; to deprive: 


"IS You are nobly born, 
1 cd of your honour in your lite, Sbabiſpcare. 
„He waits, with helliſh rancour imminent, 
Boas: thy way, or ſend thee back 
=_ {f innocence, of faith, of bliſs. 
„ pale as death, dejpoil'd of his array, 
£9 the queen's apartment takes his Ways 
Ps _ Ev'n now thy aid, 
gy with regiments unequal pref}, 
ee ng Hall his honours gain'd 
= ag Es —_ pang opportune 
| ur. 


Milton. 
Drzd. 


P Bill ps. 


DES. 
2. To diveſt by any accident. 

Theſe formed ſtones, deſpciled of their ſhells, and 
expoſed upon the ſurface of the ground, in time 
moulder away. Woodward. 

3. Simply to ſtrip : not in uſe. 
''s A groom gan deſpoil | 
Of puiſſant arms, and laid in eaſy bed. Spenſer. 
DesPoLIa'T1ON. 2. , [from de/polio, Lat.] 
The act of deſpoiling or ſtripping. 


To DESPO ND. v. 4. [ deſpondeo, Lat.] 
i. To deſpair; to loſe hope; to become 
hopeleſs or deſperate. 
It is every man's duty to labour in his calling, 
and not to deſpend for any miſcarriages or diſap- 
pointments that were not in his own power to pre- 
vent. L' Eftrange. 
. There is no ſurer remedy for ſuperſtitious and 
deſponding weakneſs, than firſt to govern ourſelves 
by the beſt improvement of that reaſon which pro- 
vidence has given us for a guide; and then, when 
we have done our own parts, to commir all chear- 
fully, for the reſt, to the good pleaſure of heaven, 
with truſt and reſignation. L*Eſftrange. 
Phyſick is their bane : 

The learned leaches in deſpair depart, 
And ſhake their heads, deſponding of their art. Dryd. 
Others depreſs their own minds, deſpond at the 
firſt difficulty; and conclude, that making any 
progreſs in knowledge, farther than ſerves their or- 
dinary buſineſs, is above their capacities. Locke. 


2. [In theology.] To loſe hope of the | 


divine mercy. 

He conſiders what is the natural tendency of 
ſuch a virtue, or ſuch a vice: he is well apprized 
that the repreſentation of ſome of theſe things may 
convince the underſtanding, ſome may terrify the 
conſcience, ſome may allure the ſlothful, and ſome 
encourage the depending mind. Watts. 

Dzsyo'npExCY. 2. . | from deſpondent.] 
Deſpair ; hopeleſſneſs ; deſperation. 

DEesPo'NDENT., adj. | deſpondens, Latin. ] 

+ Deſpairing ; hopeleſs ; without hope. 

It 1s well known, both from ancient and mo- 
dern experience, that the very boldeft atheiſts, out 
of their debauches and company, when they chance 
to be ſurpriſed with ſolitude or ſickneſs, are the 
moſt ſuſpicious, timorous, and deſpindent wretches 
in the world, Bentley. 

Congregated thruſhes, linnets, fit 
On the dead tree, a dull deſpondent flock. Thomſen. 

To DESPO'NSATE. wv. 8. [ de/porifo, Lat.] 
To betroth; to affiance; to unite by 
reciprocal promiſes of marriage. 

DęEsroxSsA “ TIOR. 2. /. [from deſpen/ate.] 
The act of betrothing perſons to each 
other. 

DE “SPOT. 1. J [ 3:oroT%;Þ ] An abſolute 
prince; one that governs with unlimited 
authority, This word 1s not 1n uſe, ex- 
cept as applied to ſome Dacian prince; 
as, the dejpot of Servia. 

DtEs»o'TICAL. Nad. [ from deſpot.] Ab- 

DrsPpo'TICK. ſolute in power; unli- 
mited in authority; arbitrary; unac- 
countable. | 

God's univerſal law 

Gave to the man deſputick power 

Over his female in due awe, 

Nor from that right to part an hour | 

Smile ſhe or lor. J Tilton. 

In all its directions of the inferior ſaculties, 
reaſon conveved its ſuggeſtions with clearnets, and 
enjoined them with power: it had the paſhons in 
perfect ſubjection; tkeugh its command over them 
was but perſuaſive and political, yet it had the force 
of coactive and deſpctical. Scuths 

We may ſee in a neighbouring government the 
ili conſequences of having a defppticz prince; for 
notwithſtanding there js vaſt extent of lands, and 


4. To fix unalterably. 


many of them better than tlioſe of the Swils and | 


DES 


Griſons, the common people among the latter are 
in a much better ſituation, Addifore 
Patriots were forced to give way to the madneſs 
of the people, who were now wholly bent upon ſin- 
gle and deſpotick ſtavery. Swvift. 
Desyo"TICALNESS. 2. /. [from deſpoti- 
cal.) Abſolute authority. 5 
DrCs Or ISM. 2. / [ deſpotiſme, Fr. from 
deſpot.] Abſolute power. 


To DESPU MATE. v. . [ deſpumo, Lat.] 
To throw off parts in foam; to froth z 
to work. N 

DESPUuAT ION. 4. . [from az/pumate.} 
The act of throwing off excrementitious 
parts in ſcum or foam. 

DesQuama'TION. 2. [from ſquama, 
Lat.] The act of ſcaling foul bones. 
A term of chirurgery. 


Dess EKT. 2. /. [defſerte, French.] The 
laſt courſe at an entertainment; the 
fruit or ſweetmeats ſet on the table after 
the meat. 

To give thee all thy due, thou haſt the art 
To make a ſupper with a fine deſſert. Dryden. 

At your deſſert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firſt courſe was well ſerv'd up in plate. 
. King. 

TeDE'STINATE. v. a. [deftino, Lat.] To 
deſign for any particular end or purpoſe.. 

Birds are deſtinated to fly among the branches of 
trees and buſhes, Ray on the Creation. 

DESTINATION. z. J. [from deſtinatc.] 
The purpoſe for which any thing is ap- 

pointed; the ultimate deſign. | 

The paftages through which ipirits ard conveyed 
to the members, being almoſt infinite, and each ot 
them drawn through ſo many mcanders, it is won- 
derful that they ſhould perform their regular di- 
natians without loſing their way. Glanville, 

There is a great variety of apprehenſions and 
fancies of men, in the deſtination and application of 
things to ſeveral ends and uſes. Hale. 


To DE'CsTIN E. v. a. [ deſtino, Latin.] 
1. To doom; to devote; to appoint un- 
alterably to any ſtate or condition. 
Wherefore ceaſe we then? 
Say they who counſel war: we are decreed, 
Re ſerv'd, and deſtin d to eternal woe; 
Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more? Milt. 
All altars flame; before each altar lies, 
Drench'd in his gore, the nd ſacrifice. Diyd. 
2. To appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. 
Too hin blood trays into the immediately ſubor- 
dinate veſſels, which are deſtincd to carry humours 
ſecreted from the blood. Arbuthnot on Alimerts. 
3. To devote; to doom to puniſhment or 
miſery : uſed abſolutely. 
May heav'n around this ind head 
The choiceſt of its curſes ſhed. 
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The infernal judge's dreadful pow'r 
From the dark urn ſhall throw thy dein d hour. 


Prior. 
De'srIX Y. 2. % [ deſtince, Fr.] | 
1. The power that ſpins the life, and de- 
termines the fate, of living beings. 
Ihou art neither like thy fire or dam 
But, like a foul mif-ſhapen ſtigmatick, 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, Sgateſteare. 
2. Fate; invincible neceſſity. 
He faid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children born of me; 
But who can turn the ſtream of deny, 

Or break the chain of ſtrong neceil:ty, 

Which faſt is tied to Tuve's ecru al ſeat? Fairy Q: 
How can hearts, not rer, be tried whether they 
| ſerve 

Willing or no, who will but what they muſt 

By deſtiny, and can no other chuſe ? Milton. 

1 Had 


— —  — 2 


DES 


Had thy great deſiny but given thee ſkill 


To know, as well as pow'r to act, her will. Denb. 


Chance, or forceful deſtiny, 
Which forms in cauſes firſt whate'er ſhall be. 
5 Dryden. 
3. Doom; condition in future time. 
At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i' th' morning: thither he 
„Will come to know his deſtiny. Shakeſpeare. 
DE'STITUTE. adj. [defitutus, Lat.] 
1. Forſaken ; abandoned: with of. 

To forſake the true God of heaven, is to fall 
into all ſuch evils upon the face of the earth, as 
men, either deſtitute of grace divine, may commit, 
or unprotected trom above, may endures. Heoker. 

2. Abject; friendleſs. | 

He will regard the prayer of the deſtitute, and 

not deſpiſe their prayer, Pſalm cli. 17. 
3. In want of. 

: Take the deſtin'd way 
To find the regions deſtitute of day. Dryden. 

Nothing can be a greater inſtance of the love 
that mank ind has for liberty, than ſuch a ſavage 
mountain covered with people, and the Campania 
of Rome, which lies in the ſame country, diſtitute 
of inhabitants. Addijon. 

DzsT1TVv"T10N. 2. . [from de/tituze.] 
Want; the ſtate in which ſomething is 
wanted : applicd to perſons. 

That d itution in food and cicathing is ſuch an 
impediment, as, till it be removed, ſufereth not 
the mind of man to admit any other care. 11coker, 

They which want furtherance unto knuwledge, 
are not left in ſo great deſtitution, that juſtiy any 
man ſhould think the ordinary means of eternal 
life taken from them. | Hocker. 

The order of pay ing the debts of contract or re- 
ſtitution is ſet down by the civil laws of a king- 
dom: in deſtitutizn: or want of ſuch rules, we are to 
obſcrve the neceſſity of the creditor, the time of the 
delay, and the ſpecial obligations of friendſhip. 

| | Taylor. 
To DESTROY. ©. a. [deftruo, Latin; 
deſtruire, Fr.] ö 
1. To overturn a city ; to raze a building; 


to ruin. 

The Lord will derey this city. Gen. xix. 14. 
2. To lay waſte; to make deſolate. 1 
Solyman ſent his army, which burnt and de- 
reycd the country villages. Knolles. 
3. To kill. | 
A people, great and many, and tall as the Ana- 
kims; but the Lord deſtroyed them before them, 
and they ſuccceded them, and dwelt in their ſtead. 
Deut. ii. 21. 

Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtrey, 
Than by deſtruction dwell in doubtful joy. Shak. 
The wiſe Providence hath placed a certain anti- 
pathy between ſome animals and many inſects, 
whereby they delight in their deſtruction, though 
they uſe them not as food; as the peacock deſtroys 
ſnakes and adders; the weaſel, mice and rats; 
ſpiders, flies; and ſome ſorts of flies deſtroy 1 
Hale. 
4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 
Do we not ſee that ſlothful, intemperate, and 
incontinent perſons deſtrey their bodies with diſ- 
eaſes, their reputations with diſgrace, and their fa- 
cultics with want? Bentley. 
There will be as many fovercigns as fathers : 
the mother too hath her title, which deſreys the 
ſovereignty of one ſupreme monarch. Locke. 
DzsTRO'YER. 2. /. | from dieſtrey.] The 
perſon that deſtroys or lays walte ; a 


miurderer. 
It is ſaid, that Aſſur both founded it and ruined 
it: it may be underſtood, that Affur the founder 
was the ſon of Shem, and Aſſur the deſtroyer was an 
Atiyrian. | Raleigh. 
Triumph, to be ſtyl'd great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods! 
Dejtrozers r:ghlier call'd, aud Layers of inen. 


\ 


of practice or habit. 


DE S 


Vet, guiltleſs too, this bright deſtroyer lives; 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe gives. 

Pope. 
DESTRU'CTIBLE. adj. [from deftruo, 

Lat.] Liable to deſtruction. 
DesTRUCTIEILITY. 2. . [from deftruc- 
tible.] Liableneſs to deſtruction. 

DEsTRU"CT10N. 2. / ¶ deſtructio, Lat.] 
1. The act of deſtroying; ſubverſion; 
demolition. | | 
2. Murder; maſlacre. 
"Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 

Than by deſt-ufien dwell in doubtful joy. Shak, 

3. The ſtate of being deſtroyed ; ruin; 
murder ſuffered, 
If that your moody diſcontented ſouls 
Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 
Even for revenge mock my deſtruction. Shakeſp. 
Wien that which we immortal thought 
We ſaw ſo near deſtruction brought, 
We felt what you did then endure, 
And tremble yet, as not ſecure, Walter. 
4. The cauſe of deſtruction; a deſtroyer ; 
a depopulator : as a conſuming plague. 
The deſtruction that waſteth at noon-day. 
Pſalm xci. 6. 
5. [In theology.] Eternal death. 
Broad is the way that leadeth to deſtrufion. 
Matthenv, 
DesTRU'CTIVE. adj. [deflrudtivus, low 

Latin. ] ; | 
1. That which deſtroys ; waſteful ; cauſing 

ruin and devaſtation ; that which brings 

to deſtruction. 
In ports and roads remote, 

Deftruftive fires among whole fleets we ſend. 
Dryden. 
One may think that the continuation of exiſt- 
ence, with a kind of reſiſtance to any deſtructive 
force, is the continuation of ſolidity, Locke. 

2. With of. A 

He will put an end to ſo abſurd a practice, 
which makes our moſt refined diverſions deſtructive 
of all politeneſs, Addiſon.” 

Both are defects equally deſtructive of true reli- | 
gion. a Rogers. 
3. With ro. 

In a ſirm building, even the cavities ought not 
to be filled with rubbiſh, which is of a periſhable 
kind, deſtructive to the ſtrength. Dryden. 

Exceis of cold, as well as heat, pains us; be- 
cauſe it is equally deſtructive to that temper which 
is neceſſary to the preſervation of life. Locke. 
DesTRU"CTIVELY. adv. from difruc- 
tive.] Ruinouſly ; miſchievouſly ; with 
power to deſtroy. 3 

What remains but to breathe out Moſes's wiſh ? 
O that men were not ſo defirufively fooliſh |! 

; Decay of Piety. 
DesTRU'CTIVENESS. 2. /. | from deftruc- 
tive.] The quality of deſtroying or ruin- 
ing. | 

The vice of profeſſors excezds the deſtructiveneſs 
of the moſt hoſtile aſſaults, as inteſtine treachery 
is more ruinous than foreign violence. 

Decay of Piety. 
DesTRu'cToOR. 2. /. | from deftroy.] De- 
ſtroyer ; conſumer. _ 

Helmont wittily calls the fire the deſtruttor and 
tue artificial death of things. : Boyle. 
Ds u pA TION. z. /. | deſudatio, Lat.] A 
profuſe and inordinate ſweating, from 
what cauſe ſoever. 

Dr'su BTU D. 2. diſuetudo, Lat.] Ceſ- 
ſation to be accuſtomed ; diſcontinuance 


By the irruption of numerous armies of barba- 
rous pcople, thoſe countries were quickly fallen off, 


Ailton. 


| 


DoE N 
civility and — from their Form 


We ſee in all things how 4 wetude 
and narrow our faculties, ſo "cl 


only thoſe things wherein we are converſant, 


Gover ume 
DEe'svLTORY. 441. d W 
D 7 Maw” [ Sfultorivs, Lat. 
ESULTO RIOUS. { Roving from th; 
ching; unſettled; immethoci "B's 
ing ; unſettled ; 1mmethodica] - uu. 
conſtant. Deſultorious is not in ufe, 
*Tis not for a deſultery thought to atore f. 
lewd courſe of life; nor for any thing but the 5 
| perinducing of a virtuous habit upon 2 vicious - 
to qualify an effectual converſion, L Eh. 
Ler but the leaſt trifle croſs bis way, 2 . 
deſultorious fancy preſently takes the ſcera [ 
the unfiniſhed and half-mangled notion, wth 
away in purſuit of the new game, | * 
Take my deſultory thoughts in their native order, 
as they riſe in my mind, without being reduce ty 
rules, and marſhalled according to art, 
: Felton en the Claffckt, 
To Desu me. v. a. [deſums, Latin.] To 
take from any thing; to borrow, 
This pebble doth ſuppoſe, as pre-exiſtent tot 
the more ſimple matter out of which it i; dſuncd 
the heat and influence of the ſun, and the due m 
paration of the matter. tel, 
They have left us relations ſuitable to thaſ of 
/Elian and Pliny, whence they deſuned welt nx. 
rations. Prov. 
Laws, if convenient and uſeful, are never ths 
worſe though they be deſumed and taken from the 
laws of other countries, Hat. 


To DETACH. v. a. [detacher, Fr.] 
1. To ſeparate; to diſengage; to put 
from ſomething. 
The heat takes along with it a ſort of vegetative 


* 


uppermoſt ſtratum. Mendevard. 
The ſeveral parts of it are detached one from the 
other, and yet join again one cannot tell hw. Phe. 
2. 'To ſend out part of a preater body of 


men on an expedition. 

If ten men are in war with forty, and the latter 
detach only an equal number to the engagement, 
what benefit do they receive from their ſuperio- 
rity ? Addi;r, 
DETa"CHMENT. 2. J. [from detach.] 4 
body of troops ſent out from the main 
army. 

The czar diſpatched inſtructions to fend on! 
detachments of his cavalry, to prevent the king of 
Sweden's joining his army. Tatier, N 55, 

Beſides materials, which are brute and blind, 
Did not this work require a knowir g mind, 
Who for the taſk ſhould fit detachyrents chuſe 
From all the atoms ? Hach. 
To DETAIL. wv. a. [detailler, Fr.] 10 

relate particularly ; to particulariſe to 

diſplay minutely and diſtinfily. 8 

They will perceive the miſtakes cf th.“ 91% 
ſophers, and be able to anſwer the: . 
without my being obliged to detail theme Cs“ 
. 1 
DETAIL. 2. , [ detail, Fr.] A finde 
and particular account. 1. 
I chuſe, rather than trouble the ee 

ir proper place. 
detail here, to defer them to their pr Made L 

1 was unable to treat this part of _ 
more in detail, without becoming di) ane "Pre 


To DETAIN. vv. a. [detine?, Lat.] = 
1. To keep that which belongs to ten 

Detain not the wages of the hireling 3 ah 1 12 
degree of detention of it, beyond the tim . 5 
juſtice and uncharitableneſs. : 
2. To withhold; to keep * 

Theſe doings ſting 2! 3 

So venomouſly, that Tarnieg thame tai, fin 
From his Cordelia» 
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Efe has deſcribed the paſſion of Calypſo, and n 


ſhe made to detain 


Indecent advances Broome. 
country» 5 d rture. 
To reſtrain from * have made ready 


Let us derain thee unt: Judges, xiii. 15. 


21. it in che nether ſphere 
heus ſung it in che n phere, 
3 hymn had pleas d the tyrant's ear, 


ind to keep her huſband 
The wiſe Jud been detain cep "Dry 


hold in cuſtody. 
| eee 1. , [from detain. ] The 
3 of a writ for holding one in cuſ- 


4,98 1. /. [from detain.] He that 


holds back any one's right ; he that de- 
ins any thing. a | 

gre 7 the obligation that lies upon all ſorts of 

jnſurious perſons; the facrilegious, the detainers of 

. and cheaters of men's inheritances. Taylor. 


„ DETECT. v. a. ¶ detectus, Lat.] 
Jo diſcover; to find out any crime or 

tifice. s | » . 
es ns true lover in the foreſt; elſe ſighing 
every minute, and groaning every hour, would de- 
+7 the lazy foot of time as well as a clock. Shak. 

Though ſhou!d I hold my peace, yet thou 
Would ealily det aer what I conceal, Milton. 
> To diſcover in general. 

The utmoſt infinite ramifications and inoſcula- 
tions 07 all the ſeveral ſorts of veſſels may eaſily be 
detected by glaſſes. ; Ray. 

M:recrER. 2. J [from detect.] A diſ- 
corerer; one that finds out what another 


| defires to hide. 

Oh, neavens! that this treaſon were not; or 
not I the deter. Shakeſpeare. 

Hypocriſy has a ſecret hatred of its detecter; 
that which will bring it to a teſt which it cannot 
pals, Decay of Piety. 

Derz'criox. 7. /. [from detect. 
1, Diſcovery of guilt or fraud, or any other 
fault. 

Should I come to her with any detection in my 
hand, I could drive her then from the ward of her 
purity, | Shakeſpeare, 

That is a ſign of the true evangelical zeal, and 
note for the detection of its contrary : it ſhould 
adgund more in the mild and good-natured aftec- 
tons, than in the vehement and wrathful paſſions. 

Spratt, 

Deucctian of the incoherence of looſe diſcourſes 

vas wholly owing to the ſyllogiſtical form. Locke. 
2. Diſcovery of any thing hidden. 

Not only the ſea, but rivers and rains alſo, are 
aftrumental to the detection of amber, and other 
folu's, by waſhing away the earth and dirt that 
toncealed them. 


Drrz'xTIox. 1. J. [from detain.] 
3. The act of keeping what belongs to 
another. 
. e the world, that I am thus encount'red 
mn Cam'rous claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
Ani the detention of long fince due debts, 
Aganlt my honour ? Shakeſpeare. 
2. Confinement ; reſtraint, 


This worketh by detention of the ſpirits, and 
can ſpation of the tangible parts. Bacon. 


T: DETER., v. a. ¶ deterreo, Lat.] To 
courage by terrour; to fright from 
any thing, 

I never yet the tragick ira} 5 
_ e tragick ſtrain aſſay'd 
* d by thy inimitable maid. os Waller, 

„e and potent enemies tempt and deter us 

"RON duty; yet our caſe is not hard, ſo long as 
©, © 2 preater ſtrength on our ſides Till:t/on. 

-=nty or unbecomingneſs are of more force to 


© de made to them. 


| 


Wicdward. | 


drzw or imitati 3 « 1 
or deter imitation, than any diſcourſes which 
Locke. N 


— 


3 
And Kneller only ſhews what Celia was. 

To DETE'RGE. v. a. [detergo, Lat.] To 
cleanſe a ſore ; to purge any part from 
feculence or obſtructions. 


Conſider the part and habit of body, and add or 
diminiſh your ſimples as you deſign to deterge or 


DET 
The ladies may not be deterred from correſpond- 
ng with me by this method. Addiſon. 


My own face deters me from my glaſs ; 
Prior. 


incarn. iſeman. 
Sea ſalt preſerves bodies, through which it 
paſſeth, from corruption; and it detergeth the veſ- 

ſels, and keeps the fluids from putrefaction. 
Arbuthnot. 


DeTz"xcEnT. adj. [from deterge.] That 
which cleanſes. 


The food ought to be nouriſhing and detergent. 
| Afrbutbnot. 


DETERIORA“TION. 2. /. [from deterior, 
Lat.] The act of making any thing 
worſe ; the ſtate of growing worſe. 

DEeTE"RMENT. 7. . | from deter.) Cauſe 
of diſcouragement ; that by which one 
I A good word, but not now 
uſed. EN 


This will not be thought a diſcouragement unto 
ſpirits, which endeavour to adyantage nature by 
art; nor will the ill ſucceſs of ſome be made a 
ſufficient determent unto others. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Theſe are not all the determents that oppoſed my 
obeying you. | | Boyle. 


DETERMINABLE. adj. [from determine. 
That which may be certainly decided. 


Whether all plants have ſeeds, were more eaſily 
determinable, if we could conclude concerning harts- 
tongue, ferne, and ſome others. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

About this matter, which ſeems ſo eaſily deter- 
minable by ſenſe, accurate and ſober men widely 
diſagree, Boyle. 


o DETE'RMINATE. v. a. ¶ determiner, 


French. ] To limit; to fix; to deter- 
mine; to terminate: not in uſe. 
The fly-flow hours ſhall not det:rminate 
The datcleſs limit of thy dear exile. Shakeſpeare. 
DETERMINATE. adj. [determinatus, La- 
tin.] 
1. Settled ; definite; determined. 
Demonſtrations in numbers, if they are not 
more evident and exact than in extenſion, yet 
they are more general in their uſe, and determi- 
nate in their application. Lecke. 
To make all the planets move about the fun in 
circular orbs, there muſt be given to each, by a de- 
terminate impulſe, thoſe preſent particular degrees 
of velocity which they now have, in proportion to 
their diſtances from the ſun, and to the quantity 
of the ſolar matter. Bentley. 


2. Eſtabliſhed ; ſettled by rule; poſitive. 


Scriptures ace read before the time of divine 


ſervice, and without either choice or ſtint ap- 
, P 


pointed by any deter minate order. Heoker, 
3. Deciſive; concluſive, 
F' th* progreſs of this buſineſs, 
Ere a determinate reſolution, he, 
I mean the biſhop, did require a reſpite. SH. 
4. Fixed; reſolute. 
Like men diſuied in a long peace, more deter- 
minate to do, than fkiiful haw to do. Siducy. 
5. Reſolved. 
My dcterminate voyage is mere extravagancy. 
Shakeſpeare. 
DeTE"RMINATELY. adv. | from determi- 
nate. 
1. Reſolutely; with fixed reſolve. 
The queen obeyed the king's commandment, 
full of raging agonies, and determinattly bent that 


ſhe would ſeek all loving means to win e 
didnt y. 


> DET 


In thoſe errors they are ſo determinately ſettled, 
that they pay unto falſity the whole ſum of whar- 
ſoe ver love is owing unto God's truth. Hooker. 

2. Certainly ; unchangeably. 

Think thus with yourſelves, that you have not 
the making of things true or falſe z but that the 
truth and exiſtence of things is already fixed and 
ſettled, and that the principles of religion are al- 
ready either determinately true or falſe, before you 
think of them. Tillotſon. 

DErTERMuINA“TTION. z. , [from determi- 
nale. ] | | 


1. Abſolute direction to a certain end. 

When we voluntarily waſte much of our lives, 
that remiſſneſs can by no means conſiſt with a 
conſtant determination of will or deſire to the great- 
eſt apparent good. 

2. The reſult of deliberation ; concluſion 
formed; reſolution taken. 

They have acquainted me with their determina- 
tion, which is to go home, and trouble you no 
more. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

The proper acts of the intellect are intellection, 
deliber-tion, and determination or deciſion. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It is much diſputed by divines, concerning the 
power of man's will to good and evil in the ſtate 
of innocence ; and upon very nice and dangerous 
precipices ſtand their determinations on eicher fide, 

Scuth. 

Conſult thy judgment, affections, and inclina- 
tions, and make thy determination upon every par- 
ticular; and be always as ſuſpicious of thylelf as 
poſſible, | Calumy. 

3. Judicial deciſion. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to juf- 
tice and lenity, and to the ſpeedy detcrminati:n of 
civil and criminal cauſes, Gulliver's Travwet!s. 


DETERMINATIVE. adj. [from determi- 
nate.] 3 

1. That which uncontroulably directs to a 
certain end, | | 


That individual action, which is juſtly punithed | 


as ſinful in us, cannot proceed from the ipecial in- 

fluence and determigative power of a juit cauſe, 

: $ Bramhull againſt Hobbes. 
2. That which makes a limitation, 

If the term added to make up the complex ſub- 
ject does not neceſſarily or conſtantly belong to it, 
then it is determinative, and limits the ſubject to a 
particular part of its extenſion ; as, every pious 
man ſhall be happy. Watts. 


DeETERMINA'TOR. . /, [from determi- 


nate.] One who determines. 

They have recourſe unto the great detcrminator 
of virginity, conceptions, fertility, and the inſeru- 
table infirmities of the whole. body. Browns 


To DETERMINE. v. a. [ determiner, Fr. 
determino, Lat.] 


1. To fix; to ſettle. 

Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
Dit is determin'd, not concluded yet; 
But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry. Shah, 

More particularly to determine the proper ſeaſon 
for grammar, I do not fee how it can be made a 

ſtudy, but as an introduction to rhetorick. Locke. 
2. To conclude; to fix ultimately. 

Probability, in tlie nature of it, ſuppoſes that 
a thing may or may not be ſo, for any thing that 
yet appears, or is certainly determined, on the other 
ſide. South. 

Milton's ſubject was ſtill greater than Homer's 
or Virgil's: 
perions or nations, but of a whole ſpecies. 


Addiſon. 
Deſtruction hangs on every word we ſpeak, 
On every thought, till the concluding ftroke 
Determines all, and cloſes our deſign. Aadliſan. 
3. 'i'o bound; to confine. | 
The knowledge of men hitherto hath been deter- 
mined by the view or ſigbt; {» that whativever is 
invilible, eituer in reſpect of the finenvis of the 
| body 


Lacke. 


it does not determine the fate of ſingle 
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Toady itſelf, or the ſmallneſe of the parts, or of the 
Fabtilty of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon. 
The principium individuationis is exiſtence it- 
ſelf, which determines a being of any fort to a par- 
| ticular time and place, incommunicable to two be- 
ings of the ſame kind, Locke, 
No ſooner have they climbed that hill, which 
thus determines their view at a diſtance, but a new 
proſpect is opened. Auerdtusy. 
4. To adjuſt; to limit; to deſine. 
He that has ſettled in his mind determined, ideas, 
with names affixed to them, will be able to diſcern 
their diſferences one from another, Which is really 


diſtinguiſhing, Locke. 
$. To influence the choice. 
Vou have the captives 
Who were the oppotites of this day's ſtrife; 
We do require them of you, fo to uſe them 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 
May equally determine. Shakeſpeare. 


A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from 
being determined for or againſt the thing propoſed, 
till he has examined it. Locke. 

As ſoon as the ſtudious man's hunger and thirſt 
makes him uneaſy, he, whoſe will was ner de- 
termincd to any purſuit of good cheer, is, by the 
uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preiently deter- 
uined to eating and diinking. Locke. 

6. To reſolve. 
Jonathan knew that it was determined of his fa- 
ther to ſlay David. 1 Sam. xx. 33. 
7. To decide. | 
I do not aſk whether bodies ſo exiſt, that the 
motion of one cannot be without the motion of 
another: to determine this either way, is to beg 
the queſtion for or againſt a vacuum. Locte. 
8. To put an end to; to deſtroy. 
Now where is he, that will not ſtay ſo long 
Till ſickneſs hath determin'd me? Shakeſpcares 
To DETERMINE. vp. . 
i To conclude ; to form a final conclu- 
Hon. 

Eve! now expect great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will ſoon determine, or impoſe ; 

New laws to be obſerv'd. Milton. 
2. To ſettle opinion. | 

It is indifferent to the matter in hand which 

way the learned ſhall determine of it. Locke. 


3. To end; to come to an end. 
They were apprehended, and, after conviction, 
the danger determined by their deaths. Hayward. 
All pleaſure ſpringing from a gratified pailion, 
as moſt of the pleaſure of ſin does, muſt needs de- 


termine with that paſſion, South, 
4. To make a deciſion. 
She ſoon fhall know of us 
How honourably and how kindly we 
Determine for her. Shaleſpeare. 


5. To end conſequentially. 
Revolutions of tate, many times, make way 

for new inſtitutions and forms; and often determine 
in either ſetting up ſome tyranny at home, or 
bringing in ſome conqueſt from abroad. Temple. 


6. To reſolve concerning any thing. 


Now, noble peers, the cauſe why we are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Dbarcſpeares 
DETERRA'TION., 7. , [de and terra, La- 
tin; geterrer, French. ] Diſcovery of any 
thing by removal of the earth that hides 
it; the act of unburying. 

„This concerns the raing of new mountains, 
deterratiors, or the devolution of carth down upon 
the vulleys from the hills and higher grounds, 

Wedwward. 
Drrr'xsiox. . / [from detergo, Latin.] 
The act of cleanſing a ſore. 
I endeavoured dete fion, but the matter could 
not be diſcharged, Jiſcman. 
DeTeRSIVE. 2%. [from deter ge.] Hav- 
ing the power to cleanſe. 


— 


DET 


Drrr'xsIVE. 2. / An application that 
haas the power of cleanſing wounds. 

We frequently ſee ſimple ulcers afflicted with 
ſharp humours, which corrode them, and render 
them painful ſordid ulcers, if not timely relieved 
by dete ſives and lenients. Wiſeman. 


To DETE'ST. v. a. [detefor, Latin.] To 


hate; to abhor ; to abominate. 
Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaſt 
Durſt not approach; for he was deadly made, 
And all that life preſerved did de. Fairy Queen, 
Glory grows guilty of tee crimes, 
When for fame's fake, for praiſe, an outward part, 


We bend to that the working of the heart. Shak. 


I've liv'd in ſich diſhonour, that the gods 
Deteſt my baſeneis. Shakeſpeare. 
There is that naturally in the heart ot man 
which abhors fin as fin, and conſequently would 
make him der? it both in himſelf and others too. 
South. 
Who dares chink one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. Pope. 
DETESTABLE. adj. | from dete] Hate- 
ful; abhorred ; abominable ; odious, 
Beguil'd, divorc'4, wrong d, ſpighted, flain ! 
Moſt deteſtable deach. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
He deſired him to conſider that both armies con- 
ſiſted of Chriſtians, to whom nothing is more de- 
teſtable than effuſion of human blood. Hayward. 
DeTE'STABLY. adv. [| from deteſtable. 
Hatefully ; abominably ; odiouſly. _ 
It ſtands here ſtigmatized by the apoſtle as a 
temper of mind rendering men ſo deteſiably bad, 
that the great enemy of mankind neither can nor 
deſires to make them worſe. 
DzTEsTa"TION. 2. J. [from deteſt.] 
1. Hatred; abhorrence; abomination. 
Then only did misfortune make hei tee. hat 
ſhe had done, eſpecially finding in us racher deteſta- 
tian than pity, Sidney. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed with for ; but / 
ſeems more proper. 
The dcteftation you expreſs 
For vice in all its glitt'ring dreſs, Swift. 
Our love of God will inſpire us with a dercſta- 
tion for ſin, as what is of all things moſt contrary 
to his divine nature. Sift. 


DeTE'STER. z. J. [from deteſt.] One that 
hates or abhors. 

To DETHRONE. v. a. ¶ detroner, French; 
de and thronus, Latin. ] To diveſt of re- 
gality; to throw down from the throne; 
to deprive of regal dignity. | 

Derrxus. z. . ¶detènue, French. ] A writ 
that lies againſt him, who, having goods 
or chattels delivered him to keep, refuſes 
to deliver them again. Covell. 

Dero NATION. 2. J. [detono, Lat.] Some- 
what more forcible than the ordinary 
crackling of ſalts in calcination; as in 
the going off of the pulvis or aurum 
fulminans, or the like. It is alſo uſed 
for that noiſe which happens upon the 
mixture of fluids that ferment with vio- 
lence, as oil of turpentine with oil of 
vitriol, reſembling the exploſion of gun- 
powder. Quincy. 

A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, till 
the detenalien occaſioned by the former be either 
quite or almoſt altogether ended; unleſs it chance 


that the puffing matter do blow the coal too ſoon 
out of the crucible, Boyle. 


To DE 'TONIZE. v. a. [from detono, La- 
tin.] To calcine with detonation. A 
chemical term. 


Nineteen parts in twenty of detenixed nitre is 
deſtroyed in eighteen days, Arbuthnet an Air. 


South. | 
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To DETOCAT. v. a, 


Latin. ] To wreſt from the 0 
Port, meaning, or deſign. 


They have aſſumed what amou 
bility in the private ſpirit, and have der 
of ſcripture to the ſedition, diſturbs NY ow 
ſtruction of the civil government, * 


To DETRA'CT. e. a. Large, I 


detracter, French. a; 


1. To derogate; to take away by enyy 
calumny, or cenſure, any thing frag 
the reputation of another; with N 

Thoſe were aſſiſtants in private, but not tl 
to manage the affairs in publick; fo N25 

h : 3 tor th 
detract from the \16::0ur of the pan, 
Princhpal 

dor. 

No envy can detract from this: it un. N wig 

: . 0 M wil fring in 
hiſtory, and, like ſwans, grow whiter the ,wn... 
endures. LT 

2. To take away; to withdraw. 

By th largeneis of the cor e they binder bay 
the light wichin, and likewiſe acract much frm 
the view of the front without, TM 

"FM 2 - fler, 

The multitude of par ners C05 Getrag des 
from each private tharc, na» de 
of it leſſen propriety ir it. 5a. 

D 7 2 27%. 
ETRACTER. 2. /; [from dead.] Oe 
that takes away another's reputation; 
one that impairs the honour of angie 
injuriouſly. 

I am right glad to be thus ſatisfied, in thy] 
yet was never able till now to choke de mouth of 
ſuch detracters with the certain knowledge of the 
ſlanderous untruths. Spenſer in Ini. 

Whether we are fo entirely ſure of their Hyatt 
upon the preſent foot of government, a: you may 
imagine, their detracters nake a queſtion, Suu f. 

Away the fiir detracbers went, ; 

And gave by turns their cenſures vent, Sn“, 

, . „ , 

DeTRA'CT1ON. ». % [detrafio, Latin; &. 
traction, French. ] 

Detraction, in the native importante of the word, 
ſigniſies the withdrawing or taking of from a 
thing; and, as it is applied to the reputation, !: 
denotes the impairing or leſſening 2 man in gaht 
of fame, rendering him lefs valued ani efemd 
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by others, which is the ſinal aim of de. 


{ detortus, of 2 


riginal im- 


NG to an if. 


AS. 4... 
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am. . 
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Dyas, 


8 2 5 at 5 
de pub. cl 


I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
Unſpeak mine own detractian; here abjure 
The taints and blames J laid upon myielt, 
For ſtrangers to my nature. Skat. gc, 

Fame, that her high birth to ralle 

Secm'd erſt ſo laviſn and proſuſe, 

We may juſtly now accuſe - 

Of detraction from her praiſe, Mus. 

If detrafim could invite us, diſcret) on fare? 

would contain us from any derogatory int! oy 


ef 
iS --0 


To put a ſtop to the inſults and dere of 
- et boo 1 0. 
vain men, I reſolved to enter into t ExamINatION 


I; 64 rad. 


. 3 oF of ober 
To conſider an author 25 the ſubject of vw!) 
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and detraction, we may obſerve wWInn Wiz: Hie 
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. . - 335 0 ot Mal 
a work is received by the invidious Tarte 


kind, in which a writer falls ſhort 0: ow . 
detract.] Dee 


derogz- 


DeTRA'CTORY, aj. [from 
famatory by denial of deſert ; dees 
tory. Sometimes with 7, prope! 3 

This is not only derogatory unto che 5 
God, who hath propoſed the world u bY 1 10 
ledge, and thereby the notion of 255 ot Dngns 
detrafory unto the intellect and fenle 0! 8 4 
preſſedly diſpoſed for that 5: nanny” Neben 

In mentioning the joys ot heavens N we 
preſſions I find leſs detracto from a theme ks 
our praiſes. a th 

The WetraSory lye takes from 5 EO, 1. 
reputation that juſtly belongs ©? 3 44. \ 

DeTRrACTRESS. z. J. {from delle 


cenſorious woman. re 
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| 4 lady's character, un- 
17 any fall dern fa g, wall be forth- 


bſent 
— to the loweſt place of the room. 


. . 4 . . 
Fin, Loſs ; damage; miſchief ; dimi- 
or Say #0 1 p 
nution 1. 15 muſt be for one Chriſtian church to 
ee wich all had received and held for 
2 and that without any de- 


the ſpace of many A8es any de 
riert unto religion. 5 
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If rour joint pow'r prevail, th affairs of hell 
No ger inent necd fear; go, and be ſtrong. Milton. 

There often fall out ſo many things to be _ 
da the ſudden, that ſome of them muſt of neceſſity 
be nezlected for _ _—_— Fara is the 

ty; whole m . 

ig Evelyr's Kalendar. 
Let a family burn but a candle a night leſs than 
the uſual number, and they may take in the Spec- 
txtor without detriment to their private affairs. 


: Addiſon. 
ore xTAl. adj. [from detriment. |] 


Miſchievous ; harmful ; cauſing loſs. 
Among all honorary rewards, which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remem- 
ber none ſo remarkable as the titles which are be- 
owed by the emperor of China: theſe are never 
giren to any ſud ect till the ſubject is dead. 
g Addiſon. 
Obſtigacy in prejudices, which are detrimental 
to cur country, ought not to be miſtaken for vir- 
teovs reſolution and firmneſs of mind. Addiſon. 


D:rz1i 7108, 2. /. [detero, detritus, La- 
tin.] The act of wearing away. Dia. 


J. DETRUDE. v. a. [detrudo, Latin.) 
To thruſt down; to force into a lower 


place. | 
Such as are detruded down to hell, 
Either for ſhame they ſtill themſelves retire, 
Or, ted in chains, they in cloſe priſon dwell. 
| Davies. 
P:loſopters are of opinion, that the ſouls of 
men may, for their miſcarriages, be detruded into 


the bodies of beaſts. Locte. 
ait thy command the vernal ſun awakes 

Tie torpi6 ſap, detruded to the root 

By wintry winds, Thomſon. 


7: DETRUNCATE. v. a. [ detrunco, La- 
tin.] To lop; to cut; to ſhorten by de- 

privation of parts, | 

Deravxca TION, z. . [from detruncate.] 
Tie act of lopping or cutting. 

D:r5v's10x8, 2. / {from detruſis, Latin.] 

Tie ach of thruſting or forcing down. 


A thy. 4 ” 7 
Fron, denen of the waters towards the 
five, tre part, © wards the roh muſt be much in- 
creaſed. Keil ægainſt Burnct. 


MTV As“Tiox. 2. ſ. Ldeturbo, Latin.) 
it act of throwing down; degrada- 
uon. Dick. 
3 110 w. 1. /; [ devaſto, Latin. ] 
: ale; havock ; deiolation ; deſtruc- 
. enen the rough warrior gains, 
$51491215 Fatten moſt when famine reigns. 
* . 3 Garth. 
bat flood wich overflowed Attica in the days 
„ A Wat hich drowned Theſſaly in 


e +152 made cruel havock and devaſ- 

el m them. | i 

Dreez, ; Ky 

: Tas, *. /. deux, French.] 
50: a word uſed in games. 

- TY + gentleman and a gameſter; then, 1 | 
i 992 know how much the greſs ſum of 


Sbakeſpeare. 


leute ace am 
- ev. arnounts to, 


2. Tue devil. See Dzusk. 


Addiſon. | 


Yoodwvard. | 


:: BEY 
| To DEN Lor. v. 2. [ developer, French.) 
To diſengage from ſomething that en- 


folds and conceals ; to diſentangle; to 


clear from its covering. 
Take him to develop, if you can, 
And hew the block off, and get out the man. 


, Dunciad. 
Deve RGENCE. 2. %. [devergentia, Lat.] 
Declivity ; declination, Die, 


To Deve'sT. v. a. [devefter, French; 4e 
and eis, Latin.) 
1. To ſtrip; to deprive of clothes. 
Friends all but now, 
In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
Deveſting them for bed. Shakeſpeare. 
Then of his arms Androgeus he deweſts, 
His ſword, his ſhield, he takes, and plumed creſts, 
; Denham. 
2. To annul; to take away any thing 
good. N 
What are thoſe breaches of the law of nature 
and nations, which do forfeit and deweſt all right 
and title in a nation to government? Bacon. 
3. To free from any thing bad. 
Come on, thou little inmate of this breaſt, 
Which for thy ſake from paſſions I dev. Prior. 
DEVE'X. adj. [devexus, Latin.] Bend- 
ing down; declivous ; incurvated down- 
wards. : > 
Deve'x1Ty. 2. / [from devex.} Incurva- 
tion downwards ; declivity. 
To DE'viarTe, wv. 2. [de via decedere, 


Latin. ] 


1. To wander from the right or common 


way. 
The reſt to ſome faint meaning make pretence, 

But Shadwell never deviates into ſenſe. 
Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. Pope. 
What makes all phyfical and moral ill? 

There nature deviates, and here wanders will. Pope, 
Beſides places which may deviate from the ſenſe 


of the author, it would be kind to obſerve any de- 


ficiencies in the dition. Pepe. 

2. To go aſtray; to err; to ſin; to offend. 

DEVIA“T ION. 2. / [| from deviate.] 

1. The act of quitting the right way; er- 
rour; wandering. 

Theſe bodies conſtantly move round in the ſame 

tracks, without making the leaſt deviation. Chee, 
2. Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. 

Having once furveved the true and proper natu- 
ral alphabet, we may eaſily diſcover the deviaticus 
from it, in all the alphabets in uit, either by defect 
of ſingle characters, of letters, or by contuſion of 
them. Holder. 

3. Offence; obliquity of conduct. 
Worthy perſons, if inadvertently drawn into a 
deviation, will endeavour inſtantly to recover their 


habit, 8 Clari, 2. 
Device. 2. /. Tdevife, French; dewi/a, 
Italian.) | 
1. A contrivancs ; a ſtratagem. 
| This is our device, 
That Falſtaff at that oak Mall meet with us. 
D. * Shakeſprares 
He intended it as a politick d-a5ce to leſſen their 
intereſt, and keep them low in the world. Atters. 


ſpeculation, 

Touching the exchange of laws in practice with 
laws in device, which they ſay are better for the 
ſtate of the church, if they might take place; the 

: farther we examine them, the greater cauſe we and 
to conclude, although we continue the fame we 
are, the harm is not greet. Hcoter. 

His devics is againk Babylon, to — 2 

s 7e. II. I Tis 


Dryden. | 


loſt ground, that they may not bring error into | 


2. A deſign ; a ſcheme formed; project; 


DEV 
There are many devices in a man's heart; ne- 
vertheleſs the counſel of the Lord ſhall ſtand. 


Prov. xix. 21. 


3. The emblem on a ſhield ; the enſign 


armorial of a nation or family. 
Then change we ſhields, and their devices bear 

Let fraud ſupply the want of force in war. Dryd. 
Hibernia's harp, device of her command, 

And parent of her mirth, ſhall there be ſeen. 


They intend to let the world fee what party they 
are of, by figures and deſigns upon theſe fans; as 
the knights-errant uſed to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by devices on their ſhields, Addiſon. 

4. Invention; genius. 

He 's gentle; never ſchooled, and yet learned; 
full of noble device, of all ſorts enchantingly be- 
loved. Shakeſpeares 


DEVIL. ». J. [diopul, Saxon; diabolus, 
Latin. It were more properly written 
divel.] | 

1. A fallen angel; the tempter and ſpirt- 
tual enemy of mankind. 

| Are you a man ? 
—— Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 
2. A wicked man or woman. 
See thyſelf, devil: 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
| So horrid as in woman. SD 
3. A ludicrous term for miſchief. 
A war of profit mitigates the evil; 
But to be tax d, and beaten, is the devil. Granville. 

4. A kind of expletive, expreſſing wonder 
or vexation. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare; 
But wonder how the devil they got there! Pope. 

5. A kind of ludicrous negative in an ad- 

verbial ſenſe, | 


The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 
A Proverbs 


— 


| | 

DEe'virisn. adj. [from devil. 

1. Partaking of the qualities of the devils 
diabolical; miſchievous ; malicious; 
deſtryctive. 

Gynecia miſtruſted greatly Ceeropia, becauſe ſhe 
had heard much of the deviliſp wickedneſs of her 
heart. Sidnqy. 

For grief thereof, and dewilifþ deſpight, 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 

Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 

Enroll'd in duſkith ſmoke and brimſtone blue. 
Sperſers 
He trains his devi/iſþ engin'ry, impal'd 
On ev'ry fide with ſhadowy ſquadrons deep. Mil- 
2. Having communication with the devil. 
The duchets, by his ſubornation, 
Upon my lite began her deviliſb practices. Shakes 
3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A deviliſh knave! beſides, the knave is hand- 
ſome, young, and blyth; all thoſe requifites are ia 
him that delight. Shakeypeares 

4. Exceflive : in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

Thy hair and beard are of a different dye, 

Short of a foot, diſcorted of an eye; | 
With all theſe tokens of a knave complete, 

If thou art honeſt, thou irt a dewilifh cheat. Addi. 
DETvILISsHLT. adv. [from deviliſ.] In a 
manner ſuiting the devil; diabolically. 

Thoſe trumpeters threatened them with conti— 
nual alarms of damnation, if they did not veg ture 
life, fortunc, and all, in that which wickedty and 
dcwviliſhly thoie impoſtore called the cauſe of God. 

oaths. 
De"virkin, 2. 4. [from devil.) i little 
devil. Clariſſüt. 
DE'vious. adj. [de vius, Latin. ] 
1. Out of the common track. 
Creuſa kept behind: by choice we fray 
Throcgh ev'ty dark and ev'sy dovicus way. Dryds. 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare» 


S bateſpeare. 
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7 DEVISE. v. 2. [deviſer, French, as 


—_—  ; 


2 


oY 


— 


In this minute decious ſubject, I have been ne- 
ceſſitated to explain myſelf in more words than may 


Holder. 


ſcem needful. I : 
2, Wandering ; roving ; rambling, 
Every muſe, 
And every blooming pleaſure, wait without 
To bleſs the wildly devious morning walk. Thom. 
3. Erring ; going aſtray from rectitude. 
One devicus ep, at firſt ſetting out, frequently 
leads a perſon into a wilderneſs of doubt and error. 
| Cloriſſa. 
Some lower muſe, perhaps, who lightly treads 
The devicus paths where wanton fancy leads. Rowe. 
4. It is uſed likewiſe of perſons. Roving ; 
idly vagrant ; erring from the way. 


of dcwi/are, to look about. Skinrer, ] 

1. To contrive; to form by art; to in- 
vent; to excogitate; to ſtrike out by 
thought. ö 

Whether they, at their firſt coming into the 
land, or afte: wards, by trading with other nations 
which had letters, learned them of them, or de- 
<iſcd them among themſelves, is very doubtful. 

Spenſer's Stute of Ireland. 

He could by his {kill draw after him the weight 
of five thouſand buſhels of grain, and .d:viſe thoſe 
rare engines which thot ſmall Rones at hand, but 
great ones afar off. Peachan:. 

Ye ſons of art, one curious piece dewiſe, 

From whoſe conſtructure motion ſhall ariſes 
Blackmore. 
2. To plan; to ſcheme. + 
Behold I frame evil againſt you, and d:wiſe a 
device againſt you. | Fer. xili. 11. 
To DEVIs Ek. v. 2. To conſider; to con- 
trive; to lay plans; to form ſchemes: 
anciently with of. | 

Her merry fit ſhe freſhly *gan to rear, 

And did of joy and jollity deviſe, 
Herſelf to cheriſh and her gueſt to chear. 
| Fairy Queen. 

But ſith now ſafe ye ſeized have the ſhore, 
And well arrived are, high God be bleſt, 

Let us deviſe of eaſe and everlaiting reſt. Fairy Q. 

Since we are fo far <ntered, let us, I pray you, 
a little dewiſe of thole evils by which that country 
is held in this wretched cafe, that it cannot, as 
you ſay, be recured. Spenjer's Ireland, 
_ Deviſe but how you'tl uſe him when he comes, 
and Jet us two dewiſe to bring him thitnher. Shak, 

Devi'ss. u. /. [deviſe, a will, old French.) 
2. The act of giving or bequeathing by 
will. | | 
This word is properly attributed, in our com- 
mon law, to him thac bequeaths his goods by his 
lat will or teſtament in writing; and the reaſon is, 
becauſe thaſe that now appertain only to the de- 
viſour, by this act are diſtributed into many parts. 
Cowell, 

The alienation is made by deriſe in a laſt will 
only, and the third part of theſe profits is there 
demandable. | Lecke. 

2. Contrivance. See Device. 

God hath omitted nothing ncedful to his pur- 
poſe, nor left his intention to be accompliſhed by 
our deviſcs. Hocker. 

Jo Devi'ss. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
grant by will, A law term. 

Deviste". z. /. He to whom ſomething 
is bequeathed by will. | 

Drvi's FER. z. / [from dewijze.] A con- 
triver; an inventer. 

Being divided from truth in themſelves, they 
are yet farther removed by advenient deception; 
for true it is, it I ſay they are daily mocked into 
errour by dewilers, ; Brcæaun. 
The authors of uſeful inventions, the der:iſcrs of 
whotefome laws, as were the philoſophers of an- 
cient times, were honoured as the fathers and pro- 
phets of their country. Grews 
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nd 


DEV 
Devi'sovs. *. /. He that gives by will. 
See Devise. 
DE'VITABLE. adj. [devitabilis, Latin.] : 
Poſſible to be avoided ; avoidable. a 
DeviTa'TION. 2. /. [devitatio, Latin. ]- 
The act of eſcaping or avoiding, Didi. 
DEvo'itp. adj. [wuide, French. 
1. Empty; vacant ;z void, | 
When I awoke and found her place dewoid, ! 
And nought but preſſed graſs where ſhe had lyen, | 
I forrow'd all ſo much as earſt I joy'd. Fairy Q: 
2. Without any thing, whether good or 
evil; free from; in want of. 
He flung it from him, and devoid of dread 
Upon him lightly leaped without heed. Fairy Q: 
That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity 
and dimenſion, and that they have nothing to do 
with proper locality, is generally opinioned, 
Clanville. 
The motion of this chariot will ſtill be eaſier as 
it aſcends higher, till at length it ſhall become ut- 
terly devoid of gravity, when the leaſt ſtrength will 
be able to below upon it a ſwift motion. 
Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
_ His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 
His high deſigning thoughts were ſigur'd there, 
As when, by magick, ghoſts are made appear. 
Dryden. 


We Tyrians are not ſo devoid of ſenſe, 
Nor fo remote from PThebus* influence. Dryden. 


Dezvo'rs. z. , [dewoir, French.] 
I. Service. A ſenſe now not uſed. 

To reſtore again the kingdom of the Mama- 
lukes, he offered him their utmoſt devsir and ſer- 
vice. 3 Knolles. 

2. Act of civility or obſequiouſneſs. 
 _ Gentlemen, who do not deſign to marry, yet pay 
their devoirs to one particular fair. Spectater. 

Aukward and ſupple, each devoir to pay, 
She flatters her good lady twice a-day. Pope. 


To DEVO'LVE. v. a. [develve, Latin.] 


1. To roll down. 
Thro' ſplendid kingdoms he devoſwes his maze, 
Now wanders wild through ſolitary tracts | 
Of life-deſerted ſand. Thenſon. 


2. To move from one hand to another. 

Upon the duke of Ormond the king had wholly 
dewilwed the care and diſpoſition of all affairs in 
Ireland. Temple. 
Becauſe they found too much confuſion in ſuch 
a multitude of ſtateſmen, they devolved their whole 

authority into the hands of the council of ſixty. 
| Addiſon. 
The whole power, at home and abroad, was 
devolved upon that family. | Swift. , 
The matter which devolwes from the hills down 
upon the lower grounds, does not confiderably. 
raiſe and augment them, Wo:@award. 


To DE vOLVE. v. 2. 


1. To roll down. 
2. To fall in ſucceſſion into new hands. 
Suppoſing people, by wanting ſpiritual bleſſings, 
did loſe all their right to temporal, yet that for- 
feiture mult dewo/we only to the ſupreme Lord. 
Decay of Piety. 
DevorLvu'TION. 2. /. [Jevolutio, Latin.] 
1. The act of rolling down. 


The raifing of new mountains, deterrations, or 
the dewolution of earth down upon the valleys from 
the hills ans high grounds, will fall under our con- 
ſideration. 5 Weodwward. 

2. Removal ſucceſlive from hand to hand. 

The juriſdiction exerciſed in thoſe courts is de- 

rived from the crgyn of England, and the laſt 


c 
* 


devolution is to the king by way of appeal. Hale. 
Devora"T10N. 2. / [from de doro, Lat.] 
The act of devouring. 
To DEVO'TE. . a. 
Latin.) 


2 
[ devowyen, devotus, 
; — 


1. To dedicate ; 
priate by vow. to 2ppr, 
— No Gewored thing that | 
a ma 
e, o ul that he bath, bo e Wy 
aſt, and df the field of hi : 1nd a 
or redeemed. | Poon, hut de ſelg 
What black magician conjures u . 2 
To ſtop devoted charitable gerd, , WP B 2 
hey, impious, dar'd to prey Mer. 
On herds devoted to the god of day. p 
2. To addict; as to a ſect, or fu. 
„„ bene 
This virtue, and this moral diſcipline 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſocks, 1 va 1 
Or ſo devote to Ariſtotle's checks, 5 
As Ovid be an outcaſt quite abjur d. g. 
If perſons of this make ſhould ever n rh 
ſelves to ſcience, they ſhould be we! ares 859 
ſolid and ſtrong conſtitution of body. . 


3. To condemn; to reſign to ill, 
Aliens were devoted to their rapine and beit: 


to conſecrate j 


i Decay ef P. 
Ah why, Penelope, this cauſel:(; . bu, 
To render ſleep's ſoft bleflings inſincere? 
Alike devote to ſorrow's Cite cxtrome | 


The day reflection and the midnight dream. pe, 
- 1* 


4. To addict; to give up to ill. 
| The Romans having once debauckes their lein 
with the pleaſures of other nations, they bn 
themſelves unto all wickeinefs, Ges, 
5. Tocurſe; to execrate ; to doom toe. 
ſtruction. 
| I fly 


Thoſe wicked tents devoted; left the wrath 
Impendent, raging into ſudden flame, 


Diſtinguiſh not. Aim, 
To deſtruction ſacred, and dete, 
He with his whole poſterity muſt die. Ae 


Goddeſs of maids, and conſeious of our beat, 


4. Pray 


To br. 
7. dtre 
mak 
peri 
Be 

To m. 
Imma 

1 tend. 


He- 


So keep me from the vengearce of thy dar, „ the kir 
Which Niobe's devoted iſſue felt, that of 
When, hifling through the ſkies, the feather truſted 
deaths were dealt, Dr yam 4. Fart 
Let her, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, Ho | 
Devote the hour when ſuch a wretch was born; a 
Like me to deſerts and to darknets run. Ras FORT 
Devo'TE. adj. For devoted. | 
How on a ſudden lofty 9. Ditp 
Defac'd, deflower'd, and now to death dert! on an 
_ Arur 
Devo"repxss. 2. / from devote.) The country 
ſtate of being devoted or dedicated; D:vo'r 
conſecration ; addictedneſs. 2 rainir 
Whatever may fall from my pen to her Glac- ſkip 
vantage, relates to her but as ſhe was, or May 832 Nor 
be, an obſtacle to your dewitedneſs to mom an 
love. > WW 
The owning of our obligation unto virtue, 13 af gs 
be ſtyled natural religion; that is to ſay, 2%. The 
neſs unto God, ſo as to act accurding to fis _ FERN 
| Ont mure lc 
Devores'. z. /. {devet, F rench.] maces, 
2 - . * [4 . 7 
erroneouſly or ſuperſtitioully religious; Devo'r 
DEVO'TION. n. J [devotion, French; perlti 
devotio, Latin.) gd 75 DEV 
1. The ſtate of being conſecrated or dei . To ex 
cated. - Wo 3 anima 
2. Piety; acts of religion; devoutneis. We v 
Mean time her warlike brother on the Sy . 
His waving ſtreamers to the winds 1 ee 
And vows for his return with vain aq 15. ho will 
- Finding 
3» An act of external worſhip. h the love af $9 100 
Religious minds are inflamed wit 1 ths 
blick devotion. ke 4 
P For as 1 paſſed by and beheld your don. 2. To d 
found an altar with this inſcription, | mr 23 and vi 
known God. zug , & A fire 
In vain doth man the name of juit © Her By " 
If his devetions he to God neglects Vo, 


DBV 7 
expreſſion of devotion. 
n aged holy 1255 : 
f 3 nicht ſaid his dewotiony 
at day and nigut 1 ; : 
Lag 96 worldly buſineſs did apply» Fairy Queen. 
: Wear dewiti n has Its opportunity: we muſt pray 
" always, but chiefly a- certain times. Spralt. 
14 A 

The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong 

ſenſe of dependance upon God ; de- 


eanne . ety. ; 

routneſs; pie : 
Gracetul to acknowledge whence his good 

ith heart, and voice, and eyes 


4. Prayer ; 


Nefcends, thither . : 
to dor 


* * . 5 
Nirocted in dcn/othorry : 
* who made him chief 


: worthip God ſupreme, : 
a Al his abe ; Milton. 
Feen the full choir when loud hoſannas riſe, 

And [veil the pomp of dreadful facrifice ; 
an that ſcene, if ſome relenting eye 
Glance on the fone where our cold reliques lie, 
Dewirice's ſelf (hall Real a thought from heav'n, 
O:e human tear ſhall drop, and de forgiv'n. Pope. 
Dowirice may be conſidered either as an exerciſe 
6; publick cr private prayers at ſet times and oc- 
allo 07 46 a temper of the mind, a ſtate and 
«ffiticn of the heart, which is rightly affected 
with ſucn exerciſes. 
6. An att of reverence, reſpect, or cere- 
nf. ä 
Whither away fo fat? 
ren the ke eworion as yourſelves, 
To rratulat? the gentle princes there. Shakeſp. 
v. Strong affection; ardent love; ſuch as 
makes the lover the ſole property of the 
perſon loved. | 
Be cppolte all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding it, with pure heart's love, 
Immacuiate dev:tion, holy thoughts, | 
1 tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. 
Shakeſpeare, 
He- had a particular reverence for the perſon of 
the king, and tne more extraordinary devotion for 
that of the prince, as he had had the honour to be 
truſted with his education. Clarendon. 


4. Earneſtneſs; ardour ; eagerneſs. 

He ſeeks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him; and leaves nothing un- 
done that may fully diſcover him their oppoſite. 

Sbaleſpeare. 
9. Diſpoſal; power; ſtate of dependance 
on any one. 

Arun iel caſtle would keep that rich corner of the 
country at his majeſty's devat ion. Clarendon. 
Deroriox AL. adj. [from devotion.] Per- 
taining to devotion; annexed to wor- 
ſup ; religious. | | 

Nor are the ſobereſt of them ſo apt for that de- 
vir! compliance and juncture of hearts, which 
1 aclire to bear in holy offices, to be performed 
wich me. King Charles. 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very eaſy rate, by a few de- 
mure looks, with ſome devotional poſtures and gri- 
maces. Scuth. 
Dero“rioxALISsT. . J. [from devotion.) 

: man zealous without knowledge; ſu- 
perſtitiouſly devout, | 
27 DEVOUR. v. a. [de voro, Latin.] 

. To eat up ravenou y, as a wild beaſt or 
animal of prey. 

We will ſay ſome evil beaſt hath devoured him. 

5 -. ,-. Ceneſis. 
1 th | ' willing dames enough: there cannot 's 
Faniby ure in you, to devour ſo many 
8 ra. 3 . | 
* . * ARe/pedre. 

1 e pent up lion o'er the e 
N q trembles under his devouring paws. Shakeſp. 
*. 10 deftroy or conſume with rapidity 

and violence, 


A fire dev:urcth before them, and behind them a | 


fime burneth 


Vor. J. a | Joel, ii. Zo 


Laa on Cbhriſt's Perfection. | 


4 


DEU 
How dire a tempeſt from Mycenz pour'd, 
Our plains, our temples, and our town dewour'd ; 
It was the waſte of war, | Dryden. 
Notwithſtanding that Socrates lived in the time 
of this devouring peſtilence at Athens, he never 
caught the leaſt infection. Addiſen. 


3. To ſwallow up; to annihilate. 
He ſeem'd in ſwiftneſs to devour the way. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Such a pleaſure as grows freſher upon enjoy- 
ment ; and though continually fed upon, yet is 
never devoured. South. 
Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does ſome looſe remnant of thy life devour. Dryd. 
4. To enjoy with avidity, 
Longing they look; and gaping at the ſight, 
Dewour her o'er and o'er with vaſt delight. Dryd. 


Devo'uREx. z. /. [from dewour.] A con- 
ſumer; he that devours ; he that preys 


upon. 
Rome is but a wilderneſs of tygers ; 
Tygers muſt prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine: how happy art thou, then, 
From theſe dew2urers to be baniſhed ! Shateſpeare. 
Since thoſe leviathans are withdrawn, the leſſer 
devourers ſupply their place : fraud ſucceeds to vio- 
lence. Decay of Piety. 
Carp and tench do beſt together, all other fiſh 
being devourcrs of their ſpawn. Mortimer. 


DEVOUT. agj. [ devotus, Latin.] 
1. Pious ; religious; devoted to holy du- 


ties. | 

We muſt be conſtant and devout in the worſhip 
of our God, and ready in all acts of benevolence to 
our neighbour, Ropers. 


2. Filled with pious thoughts. 
Por this, with ſoul devour, he thank'd the gad; 
And, of ſucceſs ſecure, return'd to his abode. 
| : Dryden. 
3. Expreſſive of devotion or piety. 
Anon dry ground appears, and from his ak 
The ancient ſire deſcends with all his train; 
Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devcut, 
Grateful to heav'n. Milton. 
Dzevo'urTLy. adv. [from dewour.] Pioully ; 
with ardent devotion ; religiouſly, 
Her grace roſe, and with modeſt paces 
Came to hon altar, where ſhe kneel'd ; and ſaint- 
like 
Caſt her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray d dew:urly, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
One of the wiſe men having a while attentively 
and dewoutly viewed and contemplated this pillar and 
croſs, fell down upon his face. Bacon, 
Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day, 
She dreamt devoutlier than moſt uſe to pray. Donne. 
Think, O my foul, dewourly think, 
Ho, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors riſe ! Addiſon, 
To ſecond cauſes we ſeem to truſt, without ex- 
preſſing, ſo dewourly as we ought to do, our de- 
pendance on the firit, | Atterbuty. 
Dusk. 2. /. [more properly than deuce, 
Junius, from Dufius, the name of a cer- 
tain ſpecies of evil ſpirits.] The devil: 
a ludicrous word. |: 
Twas the prettieſt prologue, as he wrote it; 
Well, the deuce take me if I ha'n' t forgot it. 
| | Cengrewe. 
DevTERO'GAMY. 7. /. [dre and 
ve. .] A ſecond marriage. Die. 
DeuTERONO'MY. 7. / | deb reg. 10 .. 
The ſecond book of the law; the fifth 
book of Moſes. | 
DEtuTERO'SCOPY., 2. . | ddr. and 


ova7iv,] The ſecond intention; the 


meaning beyond the literal ſenſe : not 
in uſe, 


* 


D E W. 
Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, or ſecond inten- 


tion of the words, they are tain to omit their conſe- 


quences, coherences, figures, or tropologies. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


DEW. a. , [beap, Saxon; daawv, Dutch. ] 
The moiſture upon the ground. 

Fogs which we frequently obſerve after ſun- ſet- 
ting, even in our hotteſt months, are nothing but 
a vapour conſiſting of water; which vapour was 
ſent up in greater quantity all the foregoing day, 
than now in the evening : but the fun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the ſurface of the 
earth, and rapidly mounting it up into the atmo- 
ſphere, it was not diſcernible: the ſun being now 
gone off, the vapour ſtagnates at and near the 
earth, and ſaturates the air till it is ſo thick as to 
be eaſily viſible therein: and whea at length the 
heat there is ſomewhat further ſpent, which is 
uſually about the middle of the night, it falls down 
again in a dew, alighting upon herbs and other 
vegetables, which it cheriſhes, cools, and refreſhes, 

52 Mocdcward. 
Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden deav of ſleep, 
But with his tim'rous dreams was ſtill awak'd. 
| Shateſpeares 
That churchman bears a bounteous mind, in- 
deed ; 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; | 
His dew falls ev'ry where. Shakeſprares 
She looks as clear | 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew. Shat. 
Dews and rain are but the returns of moiſt va- 
pours condenſed, | Bac 
Now fliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 


To Dew. . a. [from the noun.] To wet 
as with dew; to moiſten ; to bedew. 

A trickling ſtream of balm moſt ſovereign, 
And dainty dear, which on the ground till fell, 
And overfiowed all the fertile plain, | 
As it had dezwed been with timely rain. Fa. Queer. 

With him pour we in our country's purge 
Each drop of us. 

—— Or io much as it needs 
To deww the ſovereign flower, and drown the wee?:, 
4s Shakeſpeare. 
Give me thy hand, 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears. 
Sk akeſpeare, 

He ceas'd ; diſcerning Adam with ſuch joy 
Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears, 
Without the vent of words, which theſe he 

breath'd. ; Milton. 
Palemon above the reſt appears 
In fable garments, deto' d with guſhing tears. | 
Drydeu. 
In Gallick blood again 
He deaus his reeking ſword, and ſtrows the ground 
With headleſs ranks. Phillipte 


De'wsBerRy. z. / [from dew and berry.] 
| Dewberrics, as they ſtand here among the more 
delicate fruits, muſt be underſtood to mean raſ- 
berries, which are alſo of the bramble kind. 
Hanmer 
Feed him with apricocks and dewoberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
Shakeſpeare. 


DewBesPRENT. part. [dew and beſprent.] 
Sprinkled with dew. 
This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta'en their ſupper on the ſavoury herb 
Of knot-graſs derobeſprent, and were in fold, 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-ſuckle. Milton. 
DREw- BURNING. adj. [from dew and burx- 
ing.] The meaning of this compound 
is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes to the 
ſparkling of dew. | 
He, now to prove his late renewed might, 


High brandiſhing his bright deww-burging blade, 
30 Upon 
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Upon his creſted ſcalp ſo ſore did ſmite, 
That to the ſcull a yawning wound it made. 


Fairy _ 
Dz"wproy. 2. /. [dew and drop.) A drop | 


of dew which ſparkles at ſun-riſe. 
I muſt go ſeek ſome dewwdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowllip's ear. Shakeſp. 
8 An hoſt 
Innumerable as the ſtars of night, 

Or ſtars of morning, dexudrops, which the ſun 
Impearls on ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry flower. 
Reſt, ſweet as dezodrops on the flow'ry lawns, 

When the ſky opens, and the morning dawns ! 
Tickell. 


Dze'wray. u. . [from lapping or licking | 


the dew. ] | 
1. The fleſh that hangs down from the 


throat of oxen. 

Large rowles of fat about his ſhoulders flung, 
And from his neck the double dew!;p hung. Add. 
2. It is uſed in Shaeſpeare for a lip flaccid 

with age, in contempt. 

And 1ſ,metimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 

In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab; 
And when ſhe drinks againſt her lips I bob, 
And en the wither'd dezolap pour the ale. Shak. 
De'wrayPr. adj. [from dewlap.] Fur- 
_ nithed with dewlaps. 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dewwlapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at 
em 
Wallets of fleſh ? Shak:ſpeare. 
The dezolapt bull now chaſes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein. Gay. 
D:"w-worm. n. /. [from dew and worm.] 


A worm found in dew. 
For the trout, the deseo worm, which ſome call 
the lob worm, and the brandling, are the chief. 
. Walton. 
De'wy.. adi. [from deww.] 
1. Reſembling dew ; partaking of dew, 
From the earth a deevy miſt 
Went up, and water'd all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. | Milton. 
Where two adverſe winds, 
Sublim'd from dewwy vapours in mid ſky, 
Engage with horrid ſhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ſtormy. Phillips. 
2. Moiſt with dew; roſcid. 
The joyous day gan early to appear, 
And fair Aurora from her dewy bed 
Of aged Tithone *gan herſelf to rear, 
With roſy cheeks, for ſhame as bluſhing red. Spcrſ. 
The bee with honied thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth fing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With ſuch conſort as they keep, 
Entice the dey teather'd ſleep. Milton. 
His dewy locks diftill'd | 
Ambroſia. | 
Beſides the ſuccour which cold Ancien yields, 
The rocks of Hernicus and dezvy fields. Dryden. 
DEXTER. ad. [Latin.] the right; not 
the left. A term uſed in heraldry. 
My mother's olood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifer 
Bounds in my ſire's. Shak:ſpeare. 
DEXTERITY. ». / [de veritas, Lat.] | 
1. Readin*!3 of limbs; activity; readineſs 
to attzin fill; ſkill; expertneſs. 
2. Readineis of contrivance ; quickneſs of 
expedient ; fil! of management. 
His W.ſdom, by tea ading from perils, was 


; 
pl 


Milton. { 


Diaco'usTics. 2. /. 


DIA 
| De*xTEROUS.. ad). [dexter, Latin.) 


active; ready: as, a dexterous workman. 
For both their dext ' rous hands the lance could 


wield. Pope. 
2. Expert in management ; ſubtle ; full 
of expedients. 


They confine themſelves, and are dexterous ma- 
nazers enough of the wares and products of that 
corner with which they content themſelves. Locke. 
| DE'xTEROVSLY. add. [from deætercus.] 
Expertly ; ſkilfully ; artfully. | 

The magiſtrate ſometimes cannot do his own 
office dexterouſiy, but by acting the miniſter. South. 

Bvt then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext"reuſly to throw the lucky ſice. Dryden. 
DEe"xTRAL. adj. [dexter, Latin.] The 
right ; not the left. | 

As for any tunicles or ſkins, which ſhould hinder 
the liver from enabling the dextral parts, we muſt 
not conceive it diffuſeth its virtue by mere irradia- 


tion, but by its veins and proper veſſels. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ſtate of being on the right, not the left, 
ſide. 


If there were a determinate prepotency in the 
right, and ſuch as ariſeth from a conſtant root in 
nature, we might expect the ſame in other ani- 
mals, whoſe parts are alſo differenced by dextrality. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Diane ras. 2. .. [ Macding.] A morbid 


copiouſneſs of urine ; a fatal colliqua- 
tion by the urinary paſſages. * 
company the 


An increaſe of that ſecretion may ac 
general colliquations; as in fluxes, hectic ſweats 
and coughs, diabetes, and other conſumptions. 


DraBOCLICAL. J aaj. from diabolus, La- 
DiarOCLI ck. J tin.] Deviliſh; partak- 
ing of the qualities of the devil; im- 
pious; atrocious; nefarious; pertain- 
ing to the devil. 
This, in other beaſts obſerv'd, 
Doubt might beget of diabolick pow'r, 
Active within, beyond the ſenſe of brute, Milton. 
Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the 
revengeful man know very well, that the thirſt of 
blood, and affectation of dominion by violence and 
oppreſſion, is a moſt diabolical outrage upon the 
laws of God and Nature ? L'Eſtrange. 
The practice of lying is a diabolical exerciſe, and 
they that uſe it are the devil's children. Ray. 
Damned ſpirits muſt needs be all envy, deſpair, 
and rage; and have ſo much of a diabolical nature 
in them, as to wiſh all men to ſhare their miſery. 
Atterbury. 


Milton. DIACO DIUM. n. ſ. [Max. The ſy- 


rup of poppies. | 
Ln .]! The 
doctrine of ſounds. | 


DIFADEM. x. /. [diadema, Latin. ] 


1. A tiara; an enſign of royalty bound 


about the head of eaſtern monarchs. 
The facred diadejn in pieces rent, 
Ard purple robe gored with many a wound. 
Spenſer, 
A liſt the coblers* temples ties, 
To keep the hair out of their eyes 
From whence 'tis plain the diadem, - 


5 That princes wear, derives from them. Swift. 


turned rather ino ae to deliver himſelf 2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; 


from dangers, Wen they preſſed him, than into a 
providence to prevent and remove them afar off, 

Bacen. 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art 

and dexterity. South, 

The ſame Proteſtants may, by their dexterity, 

make themſelves the national religion, and diſpoſe 


the church-revenues among their paſtors, Swift. | 


o 
„ 


the crown. 
A crown, 
Golden in ſhew, is but a wreath of thorns ; 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and ſleepleſs nights, 
To him who wears the regal diadem. Milton. 
Why ſhould he raviſh then that diadem 

From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Muſt ſhortly plant on his ? Denham. 


A 


1. Expert at any manual employment; 


DzexTRA'LITY. 2. / [from dextral.] The 


Derbam's Phyſico-Tbeclogy. 


1 
Faction, that once made diadems he 


* * . r P 
And ſtopt our prince in his triumphant w s 
, 


Fled like a miſt before this radiant day Riſe 
x . 


Di ADb EME D., adj. [from . 
ich a dialem; from dad.] Adore; 
* p = em; crowned, 
ot 1o, when diadem'd with ra 5 di 
Touch'd with the fla . 
. rr fame that breaks from virtue; 

er prieſtleſs muſe forbids the good to a: 
And opes the temple of eternity, 5 p,, 

Di - DROM. 7. /. [0% uw.) The time in 
which any motion is performed; tie 
time in which a pendulum perform; it 

vibration. i 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line . 
an inch, an inch one tenth of a philoſooieq . 
a philoſophical foot one third of 3 peaduley.” 
whoſe e. in the latitude of forty-five y , 
grees, are each equal to one ſecond of tin. ... 
ſixtieth of a minute. - 8 5 

DI RESIS. 1. / [ Malgeeis.] The ſepan 
tion or disjunctionof ſyllables; as 4, 
Diac Nos Trick. 1. . [Naymiow,] 4 

ſymptom by which a diſeaſe i; Uifin. 
guiſhed from others. 

I ſhall lay down ſome indiſputable mark: or fl; 
vice, that whenever we ſee the tokens, we ni, 
conclude the plague is in the houſe:—let us bes: 
your diagnoſticks. Collier en Prid;, 

One of our phyſicians proved diſappointed of ti; 
prognoſticks, or rather diagnoſtics. 

: : Harvey on Conſumptice, 
DIAGONAL. adj. M‘ Reaching 


from one angle to another, ſo as to d. 


vide a parallelogram into equal parts, 
The monſtroſity of the badger is il}-contriy:e, 
and with ſome diſadvantage; the ſhortneſs ter 
fixed unto the legs of one ſide, that might hate 
been more properly placed upon the dg 
movers. Brozen's Vulgar Err.ur,, 
All ſorts of ſtone compoſed of granules, will cut 
and rive in any direction, as well in a perpendicu- 
lar, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and paradtl to 
the ſide of the ſtrata. Wwdwere, 
Dia'coNnarL. 2. . | from the adjedtive.] A 
line drawn from angle to angle, and d- 


viding a ſquare into equal parts. 
When a man has in his mind the idea of tw 
lines, viz. the fide and diagonal of a ſquare, whereoi 
the diagonal is an inch long, he may have the ict 
alſo of the diviſion of that line into a certain num 
ber of equal parts. Licke, 
D1ia"conALLy. adv. | from diagonal.] In 
a diagonal direction. | 
The right and left are not defined by phitol- 
phers according to common acceptation, tat , 
reſpectively from one man unto another, or any con. 
ſtant ſite in each, as though that #houl be the 
right in one, which, upon confront ot tacing tat * 
athwart or diagonally unto the other; but were du. 
tinguiſhed according unto their activity, and pre- 

dominant locomotion, on the either fd. 
; Brawn's I uigar Errourt 


DrAGRAM. nf. [Mdycaups.] A deter 
tion of geometrical figures; a mathe. 


matical ſcheme. 5 5 
Many a fair precept in poetry 15 like 2 ſcemirg 
demonſtration in the mathematicks ; ver? | ps 
in the diagram, but failing in the pn 0 
ration. 8 5 on, 
Why do not theſe perſons make a dl » 
theſe cogitative lines and angles, and deroor on 
their properties of perception and 3 
plainly as we know the other properties of 3 1 
and circles ? . 1 1 5 
Dracry DIA TES. 2. /. [from diagrrdiun, 


Lat.] Strong purgatives made wich dia- 


dium. h 
22 cholerick humours ought to 8 
by diagrydiares, mixed with tartary or 190, | 


2 
* 
[ 


or rhubarb powder. 


| DIAL 
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DIA'M 
line 


93A --* 
(dial, Skinner.) A plate 
with lines, 
ſhews the hour. 


DUAL. . 
marked 
ſhadow 


0, gentlemen, 


ſhortneſs baſely 3 too long, 
1 N ir gag 

4yyoh life did ride upon 2 dial's point, 

— 2 at th' arrival of an hour. 

4 | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
otion be very flow, we perceive it not : 
ſenſe of the accretive motion of plants 

and the ſly ſhadow ſteals away upon 

dne Jil, and che quickeſt eye can diſcover no more 
chan that it 15 gone. Glanville, 
NiatPLATE: 2. . [dial and plate.] That 
In which hours or lines are marked. | 
I:rada tells us that the two friends, being each 
of them poſſeſſed of a magnetical needle, made a 
ab of dial Plote 
5 3 in the ſame manner as the hours of 


he arked upon the ordinary dial-plate. 
ta UE x Addiſen's Spectator. 


PDraLEC T. 2. / DNN] 


If the m 
we have no 
ar animals; 


where A hand or 


the time of life is ſhort 2 _ 


1. The ſubdiviſion of a language; as the 


Attic, Doric, Ionic, Xolic dialects. 
1. Stvie; manner of expreſſion. 
When themſelves do practiſe that whereof they 
they change their dialect; and thoſe words 


if there were in them ſome ſecret 
Hooker, 


write, 
they ſhun, 23 
Rings h 
-, Language; ſpeech. | 
55 T 1 In her youth 
There i: 2 prone and ſpeechleſs dialect, 


dach 25 moves men. Shakeſp, Meaſure for Meaſure. 


If the conferring of a kindneſs did not bind the 
derſon upon whom it was conferred to the returns 
of gratitude, why, in the univerſal dialekt of the 
world, are kindneſſes ſtill called obligations? South. 
DiatscTICAL, adj. [from dialectick.] 
Logical; argumental. 

Taoſe dialechical ſubtleties, that the ſchoolmen 
emploꝝ about phyſiological myſteries, more declare 
the wit of him that uſes them, than increaſe the 
knowledge of ſober lovers of truth. Boyle. 

DIALE'CTICK. z. /. [NννWdu.] Lo- 
gick; the art of reaſoning. 

Dr alLtiNG, 2. J. [from dial.] The ſcia- 
terick ſcience; the knowledge of ſhadow ; 
the art of conſtructing dials on which the 
ſhadow may ſhew the hour. 


Drarisr. z. . [from dial.] A conſtructer 


of dials. 

Scient. fick dialiſis, by the geometrick conſidera- 
tions of lines, have found out rules to mark out the 
irregular motion of the ſhadow in all latitudes, and 

on all planes. | Maxon. 

Dia"LocisT; 1. /; [from dialogue.] A 
ſpeaker in a dialogue or conference; a 
writer of dialogues. 

DFALOGUE. . J. [Adxoy&-.] A confe- 


rence; a converſation between two or 


more, cither real or feigned. 


Will zou hear the dialogue that the two learned | 


men have compiled in praiſe of the owl and cuc- 
kow ? Shakeſpeare. 
Oh, the impudence of this wicked ſex ! 
<1710us dialogues are innocent with you. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
In eaſy dialogues is Fletchers ai 2 
He mav'd the mind, but had not pow'r to raiſe. 
: £5 Dryden. 
7 Dratocus. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
To diſcourſe with another ; to confer. 
bock dialogue with. thy ſhadow? Shake Timon, 
Dialy'srs, . . [9:4)v03;,] The figure in 
rhetorick by which ſyllables or words are 
divided, | 
DIYMETER. z. 


line which, pafling through the centre | 


| 


{. {3 and ptrcor.) The 


inſccibing it with the four and | 


. = 


Laf- | 


Dia'METRALLY. adv. from diametral. 


Di APASE, 1. J. [3s e v. A chord in- ing to a diapbanous body. 


DIA 

of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, 
- divides it into equal parts. | 
The ſpace between the earth and the moon, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, is ſeventeen times the diameter 
of the earth, which makes, in a groſs account, 

about one hundred ang twenty thouſand miles. 
| Raleigh. 
The bay of Naples is the moſt delightful one 
that I ever ſaw: it lies in almoſt a round figure of 
about thirty miles in the diameter. Addiſon on Ita y. 


D1ia"METRAL. adj. [from diameter.] De- 
ſcribing the diameter; relating to the 
diameter. | . 


According to the direction of a diame- 


ter; in direct oppoſition. ' 

Chriſtian piety is, beyond all other things, dia- 
metrally oppoſed to protaneneſs and impiety of ac- 
tions. Hammond. 


DriamE'TRICAL. a,. | from diameter.] 

1. Delcribing a diameter. 

2. Obſerving the direction of a diameter. 
The fin of calumny is ſet in a moſt diamerrical 


oppoſition to the evangelical precept of loving our 
neighbours as ourſelves. Government of the Tongue. 


Diame"TRICALLY. adv. [from diametri- 


cal.) In a diametrical direction. 

He perſuaded the king to conſent to what was 
diametrically againft his conſcience and his honour, 
and, in truth, his ſecurity. Clarendon, 

Thus intercepted - in its paſſage, the vapour, 
which cannot penetrate the ſtratum diametrically, 
glides along the lower ſurface of it, permeating the 
horizontal interval, which is betwixt the faid denſe 
ſtratum and that which lies underneat it. Moodeo. 


Di'amonD, 2. /. [diamant, Fr. adamas, 


Latin. ] | 
The diamond, the moſt valuable and hardeſt of 
all the gems, is, when pure, perfectly clear and 
pellucid as the pureſt water; and is eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all other ſubſtances by its vivid 
ſplendour, and the brightneſs of its reflexions, It 
is extremely various in ſhape and fize, being found 
in the greateſt quantity very ſmall, and the larger 
ones extremely ſeldom met with. The largeſt ever 
known is that in the poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul, 
which weighs two hundred and ſeventy-nine carats, 
and js computed to be worth ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-nine thouſand two hundred and forty-four 
pounds, 'The diamond bears the force of the 
ſtrongeſt fires, except the concentrated ſolar rays, 
without hurt; and even that infinitely fierceſt of 
all fires does it no injury unleſs directed to its 
weaker parts. It bears a glaſs houſe fire for many 
days, and if taken carefully out, and ſuffered to 
cool by degrees, is found as bright and beautiful as 
before ; but if taken haſtily out, it will ſometimes 
crack, and even ſplit into two or three pieces. The 
places where we have diamonds are the Eaſt Indies 
and the Braſils; and though they are uſually found 
clear and colourleſs, yet they are ſometimes ſlightly } 
tinged with the colours of the other gems, by the 
mixture of ſome metalline particles. Hill on Foſſils. 
Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner; 
Or, for the diamond, the chain you promis'd. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond : 
thou haſt the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. 
The diamond is preferable and vaſtly ſuperior to | 
all others in luſtre and beauty; as alſo in hardneſs, 
which renders it more durable and laſting,” and 
therefore much more valuable, than any other ſtone. 


Wordward. t © | 
DIAPHANOUS. adj. {3 and 


The diamond is by mighty monarchs worn, | 
Fair as the ſtar that uſhers in the morn. Blackm. | 

The lively diamond drinks thy pureſt rays, | 
Collected light, compact. Thomſon. 


cluding all tones. The old word for | 
diapaſon, See DlA PAS vr. | 
And 'twixt them both a quadrant was 
Proportion'd equally by ſeven and nine; 


'the!baſe, | 


4. a4 
# ,534 
* 


DIA 
Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 
All which compacted made a good diapaſe. Spenſer. 
The ſweet numbers and melodious meaſures, 
With which I wont the wihged words to tie, 


And make a tuneful diapaſe of pleaſures, 
Now being let to run at liberty. Spenſer. 


Diapaſen denotes a chord which includes all tones: 
it is the ſame with that we call an eighth, or an 
oQave ; becauſe there are but ſeven tones or notes, 
and then the eighth is the ſame again wich the firſt. 

| Harris. 

It diſcovereth the true coincidence of ſounds into 
diapaſons, which is the return of the ſame ſound. 


Bacon. 
Harſh din +4 
Broke the fair muſick that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whoſe love their motion ſway'd 
In perfect diapaſen, whilſt they ſtood 
In firſt obedience, and their ſtate of good. Milton. 
Many a ſweet riſe, many as ſweet a fall, 
A full-mouth diapaſen ſwallows all. Craſhaws 
From harmony, from heavenly ha mony, 
This univerſal frame began; 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. Dryden. 
DIAPER. x. /. [ diapre, Fr. of uncertain 


etymology. ] | 
1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other 


figures ; the fineſt ſpecies of figured linen 


after damaſk. a 

Not any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 
In ſkilful knitting of ſoft filken twine ; 

Nor any weaver, which his work doth boaſt 
In diaper, in damaſk, or in lyne, 

Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 

With this ſo curious net-work to compare. Spenſ. 
2. A napkin; a towel. 

Let one attend him with a ſilver baſon 

Full of roſe- water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 

Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. Shaleſp. 
To DNA ER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To variegate ; to diverſify ; to flower, 

For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould wrong, 
The ground he ftrew'd with flowers all along, 

And diaper'd like the diſcolour'd mead. Spenſer. 

Flora uſeth to cloath our grand-dame Earth 
with a new livery, diapered with various flowers, 
and chequered with delightful objects. 

| Hozuel's Vocal Fereſ. 
2. To draw flowers upon clothes. 

If you diaper upon folds, let your work be 
broken, and taken, as it were, by the half; for 
reaſon tells you, that your fold muſt cover ſome- 
what unſcen. Peacham on Drawing. 


]Draya"son. 2. / [Ad mace. ] 


Dilarhax E ITI. 2. / [from S&0a:ia.} 


Tranſparency ; pellucidneſs; power ot 
tranſmitting light. | 
Becauſe the outward coat of the eye ought to 
be pellucid, to tranſmit the light, which, if the 
eyes ſhould always ſtand open, would be apt to 
grow dry and ſhrink, and loſe their diaphaneiry ; 
therefore are the eyelids ſo contrived as often to 
wink, that ſo they may, as it were, glaze and var- 
niſh them over with the moiſture they contain. Ray. 


DriayrnAa'Nick. adj, [M and pan: 


Tranſparent; pellucid; having the power 
to tranſmit light. : 

Air is an element ſuperior, and lighter than wa- 
ter, through whoſe vaſt, open, ſubtile, diaphanick, 
or tranſparent body, the light, afterwards created, 
eaſily tranſpired, Raleigh. 


. ; Pan. 
Tranſparent; clear; tranſlucent; pel- 
lacid ; capable to tranſmit light. 

Ariſtotle calleth light a quality inherent or cleav- 
Raleigh. 
When he had taken off the inſect, he found. 


in the leaf very little and diaphanous eggs, exactly 


like to thoſe which yet remained in the tubes of the 
fly's womb. a 
CES Dia RHO- 


DriaynoRE TICK. adj. N ονj¶εe.] Su- 
dorifick ; promoting a diaphorefis or 
perſpiration ; cauſing ſweat, 

A diaphoretick medicine, or a ſudorifick, is 
ſomething that will provoke ſweating. Watts. 
 Diaphoreticks, or promoters of perſpiration, help 
the organs of digeſtion, becauſe the attenuation of 
the aliment makes it perſpirable. Arbutbnot. 


Drar RAM. 2. J. [940cayun.] 

i. The midriff which divides the upper 
cavity of the body from the lower. 

2. Any diviſion or partition which divides 
a hollow body. 


It conſiſts of a faſciculus of bodies, round, a- 
bout one ſixth of an inch in diameter, hollow, and 
parted into numerous cells by means of diaphragms, 
thick ſet throughout the whole length of the body. 

Mocdæard on Foſſils. 


DIARRHOE A. . / Lg.] A flux of 
the belly, whereby a perſon frequently 
goes to ſtool, and is cured either by 
purging off the cauſe, or reſtringing the 
bowels. Quincy. 


During his diarrbæa I healed up the fontanels. 

Wiſeman. 

DriaRRHoE TICK. adj. [from diarrhea.] 

Promoting the flux cf the belly; ſolu- 
tive; purgative. 

Millet is diarrhætick, cleanſing, and uſeful in 
diſeaſes of the kidneys. Afrbutbnot. 

Di AR Y. z. . [ diarium, Lat.] An account 
of the tranſactions, accidents, and ob- 
ſervations of every day; a journal. 

In ſea-voyages, where there is nothing to be 
ſeen but ſky and ſea, men make diaries; but, in 
land-travel, wherein ſa much is to be obſerved, 
they omit it. Bacon. 

1 go on in my intended diary. Tatler. 


D1a"sTOLE. 2. . | &:a50n. ] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a ſhort 
ſyllable 1s made long. | 

2. The dilation of the heart. 

The ſyſtole ſeems to reſemble the forcible bend- 
ing of a ipring, and the diaficle its flying out again 
to its natural ſtate. Ray on the Creation. 

Dias TYLE. [Ma, and de, a pillar.] A 
fort of edifice, where the pillars ſtand at 
ſuch a diſtance from one another, that 
three diameters of their thickneſs are 
allowed for intercolumniation. Harris. 

Dir E'ssERON. 7. J [of J., and rtooea, 
four.] An interval in muſick, compoſed 
of one greater tone, one leſſer, and one 
greater ſemitone; its proportion being 
as four to tree. It is called, in muſi- 
cal compoſition, a perfect fourth. Harr. 


DiaTo'nick. [of d. ar,. ] The ordi- 
nary ſort of muſick which proceeds by 
different tones, either in aſcending or 
deſcending. It contains only the two 
es and leſſer tones, and the greater 
ſemi- tone. Harris. 

Diazzurickx Tone. [of dd and Guy- 
„f.] In the ancient Greek muſick, diſ- 
joined two-fourths, one on each fide of 
it; and which, being joined to either, 
made a, fifth. This is, in our muſick, 
. | 

They allowed to this diaxentick tone, which 
is our La, Mi, the proportion of nine to eight, as 
deing the unalterable difference of the fiſth and 
fourth. pv Harris. 

D1*mBLE. 1. /. [from dipfel, Dutch, a ſharp 

point, 


Skinner ; from dabble, Funius.] | 


| DICE. 2. / The plural of die. 


4 


DIC 


with which the gardeners make holes for 
planting. | 
Through cunning, with dibble, rake, mattock, 
and ſpade, 
By line and by level trim garden is made. 
; Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
D1'ssTONE. 2. . A little ſtone which 
children throw at another ſtone. 
have ſeen little girls exerciſe whole hours to- 
gether, and take abundance of pains, to be expert 
at dibſtones. Locke. 
Dica'cirty. z. /. [ dicacitas, Lat.] Pert- 
neſs; ſaucineſs. Did. 
See DiE. 


It is above a hundred to one againſt any particular 
throw, that you do not caſt any given ſet of faces 
with four cubical dice; becauſe there are ſo many 
ſeveral combinations of the fix faces of four dice: 
now, after you have caſt all the trials but one, it is 
ſtill as much odds at the laſt remaining time, as it 
was at the firſt. So | Bentley. 

To Dics. v. ». [from the noun.] To 


game with dice. | 

I was as virtuouſly given as a gentleman need 

to be; virtuous enough; ſwore little; diced not 
above ſeven times a week. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
D1i'ce-3o0x. 2. / [ dice and box.) The box 


from which the dice are thrown. 
What would you ſay, ſhould you ſee the ſparkler 
' ſhaking her elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with a dice-box Addiſ. Guard. 
Di'ces. 2. . [from dice.] A player at 
dice; a gameſter. 
They make marriage vows | 
As falſe as dicers* oaths. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Dicn. This word ſeems corrupted from 
dit for do it. 
Rich men fin, and I eat root: 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus. Sh. Tim. 
Dic hoſrouv. x. . [&xoropiz.] Diſtribu- 
tion of ideas by pairs. | 

Some perſons have diſturbed the order of nature, 
and abuſed their readers by an affectation of dicho- 
tomies, trichotomies, ſevens, twelves, &c. Let the 
nature of the ſubject, conſidered together with the 
deſign which you have in view, always determine 
the number of parts into which you divide it. Watts. 

Di'cx ENS. A kind of adverbial excla- 
mation, importing, as it ſeems, much 


not whence derived. | 
Where had you this pretty weathercock ? — 
I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my 
huſband had him of. Sh. Merry Wives of Windſ. 
What a dickens does he mean by a trivial ſum ? 
But ha'n't you found it, Sir? Congr. Old Bach. 
Di'cxtr of Leather. u. ſ. | dicra, low Lat.] 
Ten hid 1 2 ick. 


1des. a 
To DICTATE. ». a. [di&o, Lat.] To 


clare with confidence. 
The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, . | 
And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray; 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 
My wonder di&ates is the dome of Jove. Pope's Od. 
Whatſoever is dickated to us by God himſelf, or | 
by men who are divinely infpired, muſt be believed 
with full aſſurance. | Watts. 
Dr'cTaTE. 2. /. [ dictatum, Lat.] Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority; pre- 
ſcription ; preſcript. 1 
Thoſe right helps of art, which will ſcarce be 
found by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to 
the dictates of others. Xe Be Locke. 
I credit what the Grecian dictates ſay, 
And Samian ſounds o'er Scota's hills convey. Prior. 
Then Jet this dictate of my love prevail. Pope's Od. 
DicTa"T10Nn.-*. from dictate.] The 
act or practice of dictating or preſcrib- 
Ing. i 3 r 


the ſame with the %u; but I know} 


i. | 


1 


deliver to another with authority ; to de- | 


b 


* 


® 7 .» » — 1 


} 


A ſinall ſpade ; a pointed inftroment | 


. DID 


DICT-#'TOR. n. % [Lat.] 
1. A magiſtrate of Rome 
of exigence and diſtreſs 
with abſolute authority. 
Kind dictators made, when they 
Their vanquith'd foes free Evans of gy 
. . 


ulius with honour tam” ” Ig 
BY patriots fell, ere the Aae es fore Tory; 
2. One inveſted with abſolute autho 
Unanimous they all commit th» care 
And management of this main ente: rize 
To him, their great dickator. ? Mi! 
3- One whoſe credit or authority 88 
him to direct the conduct or opinion of 
others. | 
Nor is it a ſmall power it give. n ore 
other, to have 5 5 3 
principles, and teacher. of unqueſtionable vg 


made in time; 
» and inveſtes 


Pn. 
ity, 


That riches, honours, a Lo 
ſhould ſet up perſons 1 ms 
mankind, isa moſt ſhameful invaſion of the robe 

of our underſtanding, Wan, 
IDF CTA To RIAL. adj, [from dictater.] Au- 

thoritative; confident ; dogmatical; g. 

verbearing. : 

A young academick often dwel'; upon a journal, 
or an obſeryator that treats of t.a:e and politicks 
in a dictatorial ſtile, and is laviſh in the praiſe of 
the author. | War, 
DicTa"TorsHiy. 2. / [from difator,] 
1. The office of dictator. 
— This is the ſolemneſt title they can confer under 
the princedom, being indeed a kind ef difiat:rftip, 
| Wits, 
2. Authority ; inſolent confidence, 
This is that perpetual difatcr/bip which is ex- 
erciſed by Lucretius, though often in the wrong, 
Dryden, 
Di'cTaTuRE. 2. , [difatura, Lat.) The 

office of a dictator; diatorſhip. Did. 
Dicriox. z. / [ diction, Fr. dicht, Lat.] 

Style; language; expreſſion. 

There appears in every part of his disir, or er- 
preſſion, a kind of noble and bold purity, Dry, 
Dic rION ARNY. 2. . | difiorarium, Lat.] 

A book containing the words of any 

language in alphabetical order, wit 

explanations of their meaning; à lei- 


con; a vocabulary; a word- book. 
Some have delivered the polity of ipir.ts, and 
left an account that they ſtand in awe of churrat, 
ſpells, and conjurations ; that they are afraid ef 
letters and characters, notes and daſhes, which, ft 
together, do ſignify nothing; and not only in the 
dictionary of man, but in the fwbtler yacabuary of 
Satan. Brawn's Vulgar Errcatts 
Is it ſuch a fault to tranſlate fimulacra images? 


I ſee what a good thing it is to have a good cathc- 


lick dictionary. ; Stillirg 5 
An army, or a parliament, is 4 _— x 
men; a dictionary, or nomenclature, 15 3 _ In 
of words. | 4551. 
Dip. of d. did, Saxon.] 
1. The preterite of 40. 3 
Thou canſt not ſay I did it. rale pier. 


What did that greatneſs in a woman 5 _— 
Il Jodg'd, and weak to act what it deſign' d. D. 


2. The ſign of the preter-imperfect tenſe, 


or perfect. | 
When did his pen on learning fix h 
Or rail at arts he did not uvnderſtand 


3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically ; 3% 
I did really love him. 5 

DID A“ CTI CAL. {I adj. Nel. I 
Dipa"cTiCK. ceptive; giving Pe 
as a didagick poem is à FD 


cepts: 8 e 
that gives rules for ſome art; ® 
Georgicks, w 
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ture; 


To ple: 
Winch 


We 
laute, 


DIE 


| ſe are partly di- 
ans uſed to this purpo rtly 
n e partly protreptical; demonſtrating the 
_—_ the goſpel, and then urging the profeſ- 
e ens truths to be ſtedfaſt in the faith, and 
oo of infidelity» ; Ward ” — 
Droarr ER. 2. , [from dip.] A bird that 
; 1 c ter. 125 
dives into the wat 
DipasCA'LICK. adj. UD Pre- 
ceptire; didactick; giving precepts in 
ſome art. 
| found it ne 
a kind of body 00 t 
miy be comprenen 


ceſſary to form ſome ſtory, and give 
he poem: under what ſpecies it 
ded, whether didaſcalick or he- 
wick 1 leave to the judgment of the eriticks. Prior. 
7. Di/DDER.v. 4. [ diddern, Teut. zittern, 
Germ.] To quake with cold ; to ſhiver. 
A provincial word, Skinner. 


Nivsr. The ſecond perſon of the preter 


ne of 4. See DID. i 3 
* 112 and beſt of Scots! who didft maintain 
Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign. Dryd. 
| Dipu'cTION. 2. J. [didufio, 
paration by wichdrawing one part from 
the other. ; ; | 

*!- ought to ſhew what Kind of ſtrings they are, 
which, though ſtrongly faſtened to the inſide of the 
receiver and ſuperſicies of the bladder, muſt draw 
as forcibly one as another, in compariſon of thoſe 


diduFion of its ſides. 55 Boyle. 
7; DIE. v. a. [beag, Saxon, a colour. ] 
To tinge ; to colour ; to ſtain. 
So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain'd, as died her cheeks with pale. 
Milton. 
All white, a virgin ſaint ſhe ſought the ſkies; 
For marriage, though it ſullies not, it dies. Dryd. 
Dis. . / [from the verb.] Colour; tinc- 
ture; Rain ; hue acquired. 5 
It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me, 
Which makes my whit'ſt part black. 
5 Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
We have dainty works of feathers, of wonderful 
lute, excellent dies, and many. 
Bacon's Nexo Atlantis. 
Darkneſs we ſee emerges into light, 
Anz thining ſuns deſcend to fable night: 
kun hewn itfelf receives another die, 
When wearied animals in ſlumbers lie 
Or midnight eaſe; another, when the grey 
Or morn preludes the ſplendor of the day. Dryd. 

It is ſurpriſing to ſee the images of the mind 
ſtamped upon the aſpect; to ſee the cheeks take 
the dis of the paſſions, and appear in all the co- 
hours of thought. . Collier of the Aſpe&. 

77 DIE. v. z. [deabian, Sax. ] 
1. To loſe life; to expire; to paſs into 
another ſtate of exiſtence. 

Thou doſt Kill me with thy falſehood ; and it 
erevcs me not o die, but it grieves me that thou 
ait the murtherer. Sidney. 

Nor did tue third his conqueſts long ſurvive, 

D ele ſcarce he had begun to live. Addiſ. Ou. 
net me live my own, and die ſo too! | 
T6 live and die is all J have to do. Denbam. 
?, 10 periſh by violence or diſeaſe, 
de irg only ſerved to confirm him in his firſt 
T mon, that it was his deſtiny to die in the enſu- 
ug combat, 5 Dryden. 
Talk not of life or ranſom, he replies; 
Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 
in v4in a ſingle Trojan fues for grace; 
Eat aft the ſons of Priam's hateful race: 
D „den, my friend! what boots it to deplore ? 
e great, the good Patroclus is no more! 
tar thy better, was foredoom'd to die; 
And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortality ? 
: : Pope's Homer. 
3. It . an inftrument of death. 
i ie by the ſword; their 
bens and daughters ſhall die by tamine, Ferem. 


Latin, ] Se- 


that within the bladder draw ſo as to hinder the 


i 


; 


— 


* 


2 


| 


DIE 


4. Of before a diſeaſe. Ep 
They often come into the world clear, and with 
the appearance of ſound. bodies; which, notwith- 
ſtanding, have been infected with diſeaſe, and have 
died of it, or at leaſt have been very infirm. 
| Wiſeman. 
5. For commonly before a privative, and 
of before a poſitive cauſe : theſe prepo- 


ſitions are not always truly diſtinguiſhed. 
At firſt ſhe ſtartles, then ſhe ſtands amaz'd 
At laſt with terror ſhe from thence doth fly, 
And loaths the wat'ry glaſs wherein ſhe gaz'd, 
And ſhuns it till, altho? for thirſt ſhe die. Davies. 
He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. Addif. 
Hipparchus being paſſionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and 


died of his fall. Addiſon. 
6. To be puniſhed with death. 


If I die for it, as no leſs is threatened me, the 
king my old matter muſt be relieved. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
What is the love of our neighbour ?— 
— The valuing him as the image of God, one for 
whom Chriſt died. Hammond. 
7. To be loſt; to 
thing. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companion making, 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
If any ſovereignty, on account of his property, 
had been veſted in Adam, which in truth there 
was not, it would have died with him. Locke. 
Whatever pleaſure any man may take in ſpread- 
ing whiſpers, he will find greater fatisfaction by 
letting the ſecret die within his own breaſt. Spe#?. 
8. To ſink; to faint. 
His heart died within him, and. he became as a 
ſtone, | 
9. [In theology. ] 
So long as God ſhall live, ſo long ſhall the damned 
die. Hakewill on Providence. 


10. To languiſh with pleaſure or tender- | 


neſs. | 
To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. Pope. 


11. 'To vaniſh. 
This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The ſmaller ſtains and blemiſhes may die away 


and diſappear, amidſt the brightneſs that ſurrounds | 


them; but a blot of a deeper nature caſts a ſhade 


on all the other beauties, and darkens the whole | 


character. Addiſon's Spectator. 
12. [In the ſtyle of lovers.] To languiſh 


with affection. 
The young men acknowledged, in love-letters, 
that they died for Rebecca. Tatler, 


13. To wither, as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit. : Jobn. 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 

Die. u. /. pl. dice. [4#, Fr. dis, Welſh.] 

1. A ſmall cube, marked on its faces with 
numbers from one to ſix, which game- 
ſters throw in play. 

Keep a gameſter from the dice, and a good ſtudent 
from his book, and it is wonderful. Shakeſpeare. 

I have ſet my life upon a caſt, 


And I will ſtand the hazard of the dic. . 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


He knows which way the lot and the die ſhall 
fall, as perfectly as if they were already caſt. South. 


2. Hazard; chance, | 
Eftſoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon ſtaid, 
Temp'ring the paſſion with adviſement flow, 
And muſt'ring might on enemy diſmay'd 


For th' equal die of war he well did Know. Fairy R; 


periſh ; to come to no- 


1 Samuel. | 


To periſh everlaſtingly. | 


DIE 


So both to battfe fierce arranged are; 
In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my ſpear : ſuch is the die of war. Fairy 2. 
Thine is th' adventure, thine the victory: - 
Well has thy fortune turn'd the die for thee. Dryd. 
3. Any cubick body. 
| Young creatures have learned ſpelling of words 
by having them paſted upon little flat tablets or dies. 
; Watts. 
Dis. 2. , plur. dies. The ftamp uſed in 
coinage. 
Such variety of dies made uſe of by Wood in 
ſtamping his money, makes the diſcovery of coun-- 
terfeits more difficult. Seoift. 


DiE R. u. ,. [from die.] One who follows 


the trade of dying; one who dies clothes. 
The fleece, that has been by the dier ſtain'd, 
Never again its native whiteneſs gain d. Waller. 


There were ſome of very low rank and profeſſions 


who acquired great eſtates: coblers, dicrs, and ſhoe- 
makers gave publick ſhowys to the people. 
| buthnst on Coins. 
DFET. . J. [dizta, low Latin; Sara. J 
1. Food; proviſions for the mouth; vic- 
tu als. 
They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or cu- 


rioſity of diet, than to maintain life. Ralc ig. 
Time may come, when men 

Wich angels may participate; And find 

No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare. Milton. 


No part of diet, in any ſeaſon, is ſo healthful, 10 
natural, and ſo agreeable to the ſtomach, as good 
and well-ripened fruits. Temple. 

Milk appears to be a proper diet for human bodies, 
where acrimony is to be purged or avoided; but not 
where the canals are obſtructed, it being void of all 
ſaline quality. Arb utbuct. 


2. Food regulated by the rules of medi- 
cine, for the prevention or cure of any 


diſeaſe. 


I commend rather ſome dict for certain ſeaſons, 


than frequent uſe of phyſick ; for thoſe diets alter 
the body more, and trouble it leſs, Bacin, 
I reſtrained. myſelf to ſo regular a diet, as to eat 
fleſh but once a-day, and little at a time, without 
ſalt or vinegar. : Temples 
3. Allowance of proviſion. 
For his diet, there was a continual dier given 
him by the king. Feremiab. 
To DI“ Er. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To feed by the rules of medicine. 
She diets him with faſting every day, 
The ſwelling of his wounds to mitigate, 
And made him pray both early and eke late. 
Fairy Queen. 
Shew a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds ſick of happineſs, 
And purge th' obſtructions which begin to ſtop 
Our very veins of life. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He was not taken well; he had not din'd : 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold; and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff'd 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls 
Than in our prieſtlike fafts; therefore Fll watch him 
Till he be diered to my requeſt. Shakeſp. Coriol. 
I will attend my huſband, be his nurſe, 
Diet his ſickneſs; for it is my office. Shakeſpeare. 
Henceforth my early care | 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden eaſe; 
Till, dieted by thee, I grow mature 
In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. 
| I Milto 
We have lived upon expedients, of which no 
country had leſs decaſion: we have dieted a healthy 
body into a conſumption, by plying it with phyſick 


inſtead of food, Swift. 
2. To give food to. 8 
I'm partly led to diet my revenge, 
For tha: I do ſuſpect the luſty Moor 
ath leapt into my ſeat. Shakeſpeare*sOtbellcy, 
3. To beard; to ſupply with diet. | 5 
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To Drer. v. 2. 
1. To eat by rules of phyſick. 
2. To eat; to feed. | 
Join with thee calm peace and quiet; 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. 
Dr'tT-prINK. . /. ¶ diet and drink.] Me- 
dicated liquors; drink brewed with 
medicinal ingredients. 
The obſervation will do that better than the 
lady's diet-drinks, or apothecary's medicines. Locke. 
Drier, u. / {from dies, an appointed day, 
Siinrer ; from diet, an old German word 
ſignifying a multitude, Junius.] An 
aſſembly of princes or eſtates. 
An emperor in title without territory, who can 
ordain nothing of importance but by a dict, or aſ- 
ſembly of the eſtates of many free princes, eccle- 
fiaſtical and temporal. ERaleigb. 
DIE TAR N. adj. [from diet.] Pertaining 
to the rules of diet. Di#. 


DitTer. x. , [from diet.] One who 
preſcribes rules for eating ; one who 


prepares food by medicinal rules. 
He ſauc d our broth as Juno had been ſick, ; 
And he her dieter. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

DreTETICAL. I adj. [3ary;rin,] Relat- 

D1erTE TICK. ing to diet ; belonging 
to the medicinal cautions about the uſe 

of food. 

" He received no other counſel than to refrain 
from cold drink, which was but a dictetical cau- 
tion, and ſuch as culinary preſcription might have 
afforded. Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 

This book of Cheyne's became the ſubje& of 
converſation, and produced even ſes in the di- 
cretick philoſophy. Arbuthnot on Alinents, Pref. 

2 DIFFER. v. z. ¶ di ero, Latin.] 

1. To be diſtinguiſhed from; to have pro- 
perties and qualities not the ſame with 
thoſe of another perſon or thing. 

If the pipe be a little wet on the inſide, it will 
make a differing ſound from the ſame pipe dry. 

5 Bacon. 

Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't diſcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. Add. Cats. 

The ſeveral parts of the ſame animal differ in 

their qualities. Arbuthnst. 

2. To contend ; to be at variance. 

A man of judgment ſhall ſometimes hear igno- 
rant men differ, and know well within himſelf that 
thoſe which ſo differ mean one thing, and yet they 
themſelves never agree. Bacon. 

Here uncontroil'd you may in judgment fit ; 
We'll never differ with a crowded pit. Rode. 


3. To be of a contrary opinion. 

In things purely ſpeculative, as theſe are, and no 
ingredients of our faith, it is free to differ from 
one another in our opinions and ſentiments. 

Burnet's Theory. 

There are certain meaſures to be kept, which 
may leave a tendency rather to gain than to irritate 
thoſe who differ with you in their ſentiments. 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Others diff.r with me about the truth and reality 

of theſe ſpeculations. Cheyne, 


Dr'FrERENCE. 2. / [differentia, Latin.] 
1. State of being diſtinct from ſomething; 
contrariety to identity. 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a 
difference between cuſtoms of the church doth no 
harm. Hooker. 

2. The quality by which one differs from 
another. | 

This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was 


not in the beginning given to the ſucceſſion of 
blood, but to the ſucceſſion of virtue. 


ilton, 


DIF 
Thus, born alike, ſrom virtue firſt began 


The diff rence that diſtinguiſh'd man from man: 
He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood; 


difference, 


each, 
You ſha!! ſee great difference betwixt our Bohe- 
mia and your Sicilia. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Oh tl... ftrange difference of man and man! 
To thee a woman's lervices are due; 
My fool uſurps my body. Shakeſp. Ting Lear. 
Here might be ſeen a great difference between 
men practiſed to fight, and men accuſtomed only 
to ſpoil. Hayvard, 
4. Diſpute ; debate; quarrel ; controverſy. 
What was the difference ? 
It was a contention in publick. Sha. Cymb. 
He is weary of his life, that hath a difference with 
any of them, and will walk abroad after daylight. 
| Sandys. 
Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily 
than that there ſhould be ſuch differences among 
them about that which they pretend to be the only 
means of ending differences. Tillotſon. 
5. Diſtinction. 5 | 
Our conſtitution does not only make a difference 
between the guilty and the innocent, but, even 
among the guilty, between ſuch as are more or leſs 
criminal. 
6. Point in 
verſy. 
Are you acquainted with tlie di Ference 
That holds this preſent queſtion in the court? 
Shakeſpeare. 


queſtion ; ground of contro- 


7. A logical diſtinction. 

Some are never without a difference; and com- 
monly, by amuſing men with a ſubtilty, blanch the 
matter. Bacon. 


8. Evidences of diſtinction; differential 


marks. | 

Henry had the title of ſovereign, yet did not 
put thoſe things in execution which are the true 
marks and differences of ſovereignty. Davies. 
9. Diſtin& kind. 

This is notoriouſly known in ſome differences of 
brake or fern. 
To DYFFERENCE. v. a. | from the noun. }] 
To cauſe a difference; to make one 


thing not the ſame as another. 

Mott are apt to ſeek all the differences of letters 
in thoſe articulating motions ; whereas ſeveral com- 
binations of letters are framed by the very ſame 
motions of thoſe organs which are commonly ob- 
ſerved, and are differenced by other concurrent 
cauſes. Holder. 

Graſs differenceth a civil and well cultivated re- 
gion from a barren and deſolate wilderneſs. Ray. 

We ſee nothing that differences the courage of 
Mneſtheus from that of Sergeſthus. 

Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 
Di'FFERENT. adj. | from 4e 


1. Diſtinct; not the ſame. | 
the 


There are covered galleries that lead from 
palace to five different churches, Addiſon en Italy. 


2. Of contrary qualities. 

The Britons change 
Sweet native home for unaccuſtom'd air, 
And other climes, where diff rent food and ſoil 
Portend diſtempers. Philips. 
3. Unlike; diſſimilar. 

Neither the ſhape of faces, nor the age, nor the 
colour, ought to be alike in all figures, any more 
than the hair; becauſe men are as different from 
each other, as the regions in which they are born 
are different. Dryden's Dufreſney. 


Raleigh, | 


Brown's Vulpgar Errours. | 


But that, which made him noble, made him good. 
| Dryden. 

Though it be uſeful to diſcern every variety that 
is to be found in nature, yet it is not convenient to 
confider every difference that is in things, and di- 
vide them into diſtin claſſes under every ſuch 
| Locke. 
3. The diſproportion between one thing 


and another, cauſed by the qualities of 


Addiſon's Frechelder. 


1 


DIF 


| Happineſs conſiſts in things wi; 
ſure, and in the abſence of thot: i Produces 


. » Which C $ 
ain: now theſe, to di} f 1 Calle an 
p to diferent inen, are very die y 

err 


infinitely ſmall differences, aud o 
_ paring together theſe infinitely . 
differences, of what kind fvever they *s 
and from thence it takes the nag: ; 
the differential calculus, or analyiis of 
infiniteſimals. ; 


may remit the light ſo differiagly, as to Vary 2 ©. 
lour. a 


} 
DIEFTCIL. adj. [dificilis, Latin.) 


The cardinal finding the pope aifpcit in granting 
the diſpenſation, doth uſe it as a principal art. 
ment, concerning the king's merit, that he had 


Perplexit) 
cumſtances 
They lier 


things. g emperor's diff 
DirFBRE NTIAL Method, is 3 | > mufatures: 

the doctrine of infiniteſimal; _— : b Odjection 

. 9 , . 110 

nitely {.».2ll quantities, called the wit bee ho 

metick of fluxions, It conſiſtz * ry 

ſcending from whole quantities to thei . Dir 


diſtruſt; . 


The woman 


The man 44% 
and doubts d 


DrrripEN 


Harri Diſtruſt; 
D1*FFERENTLY, adv. [from different.) h No man al 
a different manner. dur ſcarce 
He may confider how differently he is aſſectes 5 dut there Was 
the ſame thought, which preſents itſelf in a in 
writer, from what he is when he finds it deliver: * 
by an ordinary genius. Aa To Ufrael, d. 
Di'rrERINGLY. adv. | from 4% Gering. ] li | 1a feeble he: 
7:7 T To waer. 
a different manner. | = 
Such protuberant and concave parts of 2 p, Doubt; 
Þ or a urfaco 17 the evi 


true ſenſe, b 
can reach NC 


— ariſing from 

1. Difficult ; hard; not eaſy; not obi. if 8 proof 

ous. Little uſed. Be üilent 

That that ſhould give motion to an,umwielty And ſpeak, 
bulk, which itſelf dach neither bulk nor mati, 3 

is of as diſficil apprehenſion as any myſtery in nz. Whatſoe: 

ture. Clan vile Scepfi they loo 0 

Latin was not more diff;cil, ſuſpicion 2! 

Than to a blackbird 'tis to wluſtie. HWudbrg, 1% the —_ 

2, Scrupulous ; hard to be perſuaded, ny ThE Na 

Di'r#1DE? 


1. Diſtrultf 


touched none of thoſe deniers which had been be- Of wittom 
vied by popes in England. Bacon Diimils not 
DrrriciLN ESS. 2. / | from diffcil.] Dif "FO 
ficulty to be perſuaded ; incompliance ; bo Chineſe: 
impracticability. A word not in ule, mer of i 
but proper. ” | 3, Doubtfa 
There be that in their nature do not affect tie uncertall 
good of others: the lighter ſort of maligaity turn. . 
eth but to a croſſneſs, or frowardneis, or apres . 
oppoſe, or difficilneſs, or the like; but the decper 5 Doubtft 
ſort, to envy and mere miſchief. un. nee, 
DIFFICULT. adj. [diffcilis, Latin. not willing] 
1. Hard; not eaſy ; not facil. yt lam n 
It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zucler. \ubmit to a 
2. Troubleſome; vexatious. 1 Diſtrels! 
; iſh ; morole, 8 
3. Hard to pleaſe; peeviſh ; moro : . Dipl 
Dir FICUITIY. adv. [ from diffcu:] bea 
Hardly ; with difficulty. "EO 
A man, who has always indulged himſelf in the i& of cl 
full enjoyment of his ſtation, will difficulty be per. e, 
ſuaded to think any methods unjuit that offer to rA 
continue it. Rogers's Sema. act of ſc 
Di'FFICULTY. 2. from difficult 3 4. D* 
culte, French. 0 EE 
1. Hardneſs ; contrariety to eaſineſs or fa · Drrrrus 
cility. | away on 
The religion which, by this covenant, we 5 the cont 
gage ourſelves to obſerve, is a work of labour we Tee is 1 
difficulty ; a ſervice that requires our greateſt car? | air, where 
and attention. Rogen. a confiſten 
2. That which is hard to accompliſh that amit{eth ny 
which is not eaſy. : RATE Werne 
They miſtake difficulties for enen in ars 
pernicious miſtake certainly; and the mor 15 Di EA 
nicious, for that men are ſeldom convinc 0 ry OR 
till their convictions do them no good. mw» Contrar 
3. Diſtreſs ; oppoſition. Uſferen 


Thus, by degrees, he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat! 


2 . 
g Ilegitimately great. D 7 
Thr pa peenaguarengr 


| | = 5 
Perplexity in affairs; uneaſineſs of cir- 
Ces. : 
1 - under ſome difficulties by reaſon of the 
m ror's diſpleaſure, who has forbidden their ma- 
emmys: ; ; 


' diſen on Italy. 
nufaures- Ad You : 9 


kiee 1 3 cavil. - X 
” * conſider, that raiſing diffcu/ties con- 
* he myſteries in reügion, cannot make 
ay ire wiſe, learned, or virtuous. : Seoift. 
. DIFFIDE. v. . [difido, Latin. ] To 
liſtruſt; to have no confidence in. 
| With hope and fear 
| The woman did the new ſolution hear: 
The man _ & his own augurys 
and doubts the g ds. i 
DrrelbExcE. 2. / [from di hide. ] 
| Niftruſt ; want of confidence in others. 
Þ No man almoſt thought himſelf ſecure, and men 
durſt ſcarce commune or talk one with another; 
as à general difjidence every where. 
8 Bacon s Henry VII. 
Vou have brought ſcandal 
To Iſrael, difhdence of God, and doubt 
Ii feeble hearts, propenſe enough before 
To waters R 
Doubt; want of confidence in our elves. 
if the evidence of its being, or that this is its 
ire ſente, be only on probable proofs, our ant 
(an reach no higher than an aſſurance or diffdence 
F orifing from the more or leſs apparent probability 
| of the proofs. Locke. 
Be filent always when you doubt your ſenſe 3 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffdences 
| Pope. 
Whatſ-2ver atheiſts think on, or whatſoever 
they look on, all do adminiſter ſome reaſons for 
ſuſpicion and difidence, leſt poſſibly they may be 
in the wrong; and then it is a fearful thing to fall 
iato the hands of the living God. 
Dreriokxr. adj. | from diffide.}] 
1. Diſtruſtful; doubting others. 
Be not diffident 
Of wiftom ; the deſerts thee not, if thou - 
Dilniſs not her, when moſt thou need'ſt her nigh. 
Milton 
Pliny ſneaks of the Seres, the ſame people with 
tie Chinete, as being very ſhy and diffident in their 
manner of dealings Arbuthnct. 
3, Doubtful of an event, uſed of things; 


uncertain, | 
I was really ſo diffident of it, as to let it lie by 
me theſe two years, juſt as you now fee it. 
3. Doubtful of himſelf; not confident. 
am not ſo confident of my own ſufficiency, as 
not willingly to admit the counſel of others; but 
yet Jam not ſo difident or myſelf, as brutiſhly to 
\ubmit to any man's dictates, King Charles. 
Diſtrels makes the humble heart diffident. 
CRIT, _ Clariſſa. 
7; DIFFUND. v. a. [ diffindo, Latin.] To 
cleave in two; to ſplit. | Die. 
Direr'ss108, 2. %. [diffiffo, Latin.] The 
act of cleaving or ſplitting. Dix. 
Direia'riON. 2. . ¶ diſlare, Latin. ] The 
act of ſcattering with a blaſt of wind. 
Drrrurxck. 


1 Dic. 

; 2. /. [from diffluo, Lat.] 

Drrrrukxer. g The quality of falling 
away on all ſides; the effect of fluidity; 
the contrary to conſiſtency. | 


. Iz is water congealed by the frigidity of the 
7 


Dryden. 


dut there w 


* 


| whereby it acqui-e-h n new foi m, but rather 
a conliſtence or determination of its diffluency ; and 
amitieth not its eſſence, but condition of fluidity. 
* : Bre wa's Pulrar Erreurs. 
[ FLUENT. adj. [difluens, Lat.] Flow- 
K way; not conſiſtent; not fixed. 
FFORM. adj. [from forma, Latin.) 
Contrary to uniſorm; having parts of 


different ſuucture; diſimilar; unlike ; 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Beniley. i 


Pope. : 


DIF 


irregular : as, a difform flower, one of 
which the leaves are unlike each other. 


not from any contingent irregularities; ch as are 
veins, an ungven polith, or fortuitous poſition of 
the pores oi glats. Newton. 
DirronmiTy. 2. J. from differm.] Di- 
verſity of form; irregularity ; diſſimi- 
litude. 5 
While they murmur againf the preſent diſpoſure 
of things, they deſire in them a diffirmity from 
the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind that 
formed all things bet, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


French.] The act of taking away the 
privileges of a city. 

To DIFFU'SE. v. a. [ diffuſus, Latin.] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the 
liquor may run every way ; to pour 
without particular direction. 

When theſe waters began to riſe at firſt, long 


* tains, they would difuje themſelves every way. 
Burnet's Thesry. 
2. To ſpread; to ſcatter ; to diſperſe. 
Wiſdom had ordain'd 
Good out of evil to create; inſtead 
Of ſpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffuſe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton. 
No ſect wants its apoſtles to propagate and diffuje 
Decay of Piety. 
| A chief renown'd in war, 
Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name, 
And through the conquer'd world diffuſc our fame. 
Dryden. 


its 


His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 

And charity itſelf was in his face. 

| Dryden's Goed Parſon. 

Dirru's E. aj. [diffujus, Latin.] 

1. Scattered; widely ſpread. 

2. Copious; not conciſe. 

Drieru“s ED. pariicipial adj. [ from diffu/e.] 
'Tnis word ſeems to have ſignified, in 
Shakeſpeare's time, the ſame as wild, 
uncouth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a ſawpit ruſh at once, 
With ſome diffuſed ſong. Ha. M. W. of Wind. 

He grows like ſavages, 
To ſwearing and ſtern looks, diffus'd attize, 
And every thing that ſeems unnatural, 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Dr1eevu'sEDL y. adv. [from difufed.] Wide- 
ly; diſperſedly; in manner of that 
which 1s ſpread every way. 

D1yevu'stDNess. . / {from - diffuſed. 
The ſtate of being diffuſed ; diſperſion. 

DieFv'sELY. adv. | from diffuſe.] 

1. Widely ; extenſively. 

2. Copioully ; not conciſely. 

Diervu's10N, 2. /. | from diffuje.] 

1. Diſperſion ; the ſtate of being ſcattered 
every way. 

Whereas all bodies act either by the communi- 
cation of their natures, or by the impreſſions and 
ſignatures of their motions, the diffuſian of ſpecies 
viſible ſeemeth to participate more of the former 
operation, and the ſpecies audible of the Jatter. 

Bacor's Natural Hiftory. 

A ſheet of very well ſleeked marbled paper did 
not caſt diſtin colours upon the wall, nor throw 
its light with an equal diffuſon; but. threw its 
beams, unſtained and bright, to this and that part 
of the wall. Boyle on Colours. 

2. Copiouſneſs ; exuberance of ſtyle. 

Direvu'sive. adj. [from ] 


The unequal refractions of differm rays proceed |] 


DirFRaA'NCHISEMENT. . J. | franchiſe, | 


before they could ſwell to the height of the moun- 


* 
1. Having the quality of ſcattering any 
thing every way. | | 


— 


D/ 


Difufoe of themſelves, where'er they paſs 
They make that warmth in others they expect: 

Their valour works like bodies on a glaſs, 

And docs its image on their men project. Dryd, 
2. Scattered ; diſperſed ; having the qua- 
lity of ſuffering diffuſion, 

All liquid bodees are difufive; for their parts, 
beirg in m-ticn, have no connexion, but glide and 
fall off any way. Burnet's Theory of the Eartb. 

No man is of ſo general and difufive a luſt, as 
to proſecute his amours all the world over. Scuth. 

The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, 

And upward ſhoot, and kindle as they paſs, 

And with diffuſive light adorn their heav'nly place. 
; - : EI ; Dryden. 

Cheriſh'd with hope, and fed with joy, it grows 
Its cheerful buds their opening bloom diſcloſe, 
And round the happy foil difuſive odour flows. 

Prior. 
3. Extended. 
They are not agreed among themſelves where 
infallibility is ſeated z whether in the pope alone, 
or a council alone, or in both together, or in the 
diffuſive body of Chriſtians, Tillotſon. 
Dirru'sSivVELY, adv. | from difufeve. ] 
Widely ; extenſively ; every way. 
DirFu'sSIVExNESS. 3. /. [from diffufeve.] 
1. Extenſion; diſperſion; the power of 
diſtuſing; the ſtate of being diffuſed. 
2. Want of conciſeneſs; large compaſs of 

expreſſion. 3 

The fault that I find with a moder- legend, is 
its diffuſivencſs : you have ſometimes the whole 

| fide ot a medal over-run with it. Addij. on Med. 

To DIG. vv. a. preter. dug, or diggeds 
part. pail. dug, or digged. die, Saxon, a 
ditch ; dyger, Daniſh, to dig.] 

1. To pierce with a ſpade, 

Then faid he unto me, Son of man, dig now in 
the wall; and when I had digged in the wall, I 
beheld a door, | Exel. 

2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build up the walls 
of Jeruſalem, which you have broken down ; and 
to fill up the mines that you have digged, by craft 
and ſubtlety, to overthrow the ſame. MWhitgift. 

He built towers in the deſert, and digged many © 
wells; for he had much cattle. 2 Cbron. xxvi. 10. 


3. To cultivate the ground by turning it 
with a ſpade, | 

The walls of your garden, without their furni. 
ture, look as ill as thoſe of your houſe; ſo that 
you cannot ig up your garden too often. Temples 

Be firſt to dig the ground, be firſt to burn 
The branches lopt. Dryden: Virgil. 

4. To pierce with a ſharp point. 
A rav' nous vulture in his open'd fide 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried ; 
Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaſt, - 
The growing liver ſtill ſupplied the feaſt. 
F EN Dryden's Aneid. 
5. To gain by digging. 

It is dizged out of even the higheſt mountains, 
and all parts of the earth contingently; as the py- 
rites. ocdavards - 

Nor was the ground alone requir'd to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked ſhare z 
But greedy mortals, rummaging her ſtore, 

Digg'd from her entrails firſt the precious ore, - 
Dryden's Ovid. 
To Dis. v. 2. To work with a ſpade; to 
work in making holes, or turning the 
round, | 

They long for death, but it cometh not; and dig 
for it more than for hid treaſures. Feb, iii. 21s 

The Italians have often dug into lands, deſcribed 
in old authors as the places where ſtatues or obe- 
liſks ſtood, and ſeldom failed of ſucceſs, | 

Addilen's Travels. 
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To DIG . v. a. To throw up that which 

1s covered with earth. | 
If 1 diog*d up thy forefathers graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

I: would not flake mine ire. Shakeſpeare. 

Di'Garmy. x. . [%yayiz.] Second mar- 

riage ; marriage to a ſecond wife after 
the death of the firft : as 57gamy, having 
two wives at once. | 
Dr. Champny only proves, that arehbiſhop Cran- 
mer was twice married; which is not denied: but 
brings nothing to prove that ſuch bigamy, or diga- 
iy rather, dep:ives a biſhop of the lawful ule of his 
power of ordaining. Biſhop Ferne. 

DrctrexrT. adj. [digeren:, Latin.| That 
which has the power of digeſting, or 
cauſing digeſtion. Dick. 

Dices T. z. J. [ aigeta, Latin. ] The pan- 
dect of the civil law, containing the opi- 
nions of che anclent lawyers. 

L hal a purpofe to make a particular dizeſt, or 
recompiizment to the laws of mine own nation. 

FAC» 

Laws in the dige ſhew that the Romans ap— 

plied thenfeives ro trade. Ab) rota Cæinz. 

To DIGEST. DV. a. " digero, gigeftum, La- 
© = 

1. To diſtribute into various claſſes or re- 
poſitories; to range or diſpoie metho- 
dically, 

2. To concoct in the ſtomach, { as that 
the various particles of focd may be ap- 
plied to their proper uſe. 

If little faults, proceeding on àiſtemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhal! wwe :treteh our eve, 
When capital crimes chew'd, ſwallow'd, and di- 
Eoſted, 
Appear ? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Each then has organs to digt his food; 
One to beget, and one receive, the brood, Pricr. 

3. To ſoften by heat, as in a boiler, or in 
a dunghill : a chemical term. 

4. To range methodically in the mind; to 
apply knowledge by meditation to its 
proper uſe. | 

Choſen friends, with ſenſe refin'd, 
Learni ng digeſted well, 

5. 'To reduce to any plan, ſcheme, or me- 
thod. 

Our play 


Leaps o'er the vaunt and firſtlings of thoſe broils, 

*Ginning i' th' middle: ſtarting thence away 

To what may be dige ed in a play. Shakeſprare. 
6. To receive without loathing or repug- 


Aance ; not to reject. h 
Firſt, let us go to dinner. 
Nay, let me praiſe you while I have q ſtomach. 
No, pray thee, let it ſerve for table- talk; 
Then, howſoc'er thou ſpeak'ſt, mong other things 
J ſhall dige it. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
The pleaſance of numbers is, that rudeneſs and 


k 


barbariſm might the better taſte and digeft the leſ- 


ſons of civility. Peacham, 
7, To receive and enjoy. 
Cornwal and Albany, 
With my two daughters dowers, digeſt the third. 
Shakeſpeare. 
8. [In chirurgery.] To diſpoſe a wound 
to generate pus in order to a cure. 
To Dios r. wv. n. To generate matter, as 
a wound, and tend to a cure. 
Diak's TER. 2. / from dige/?.] 
1. He that digeſts or diſpoſes. 
2. He that digeſts or concocts his food. 


People that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, | 


are great eaters and ill digeſters. Arbuthnot. 


3. A ſtrong veſſel or engine, contrived by 
M. Papin, wherein to boil, with a very 


Thomſon. 


DIG 
ſtrong heat, any bony ſubſtances, ſo as 
do reduce them into a fluid ſtate. Quincy. 
4. That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the 
concoctive power. 

Rice is of excellent uſe for all illneſſes of the 
ſtomach, a great reſtorer of health, and a great 
digeſter. | Temple. 

Dice'sTIBLE. adj. [from digeſt.] That 
which is capable of being digeſted or 


concocted in the ſtomach. 
Thoſe medicines that purge by fool are, at the 


firſt, not digeſtible by the ſtomach, and therefore 


move immediately downwards to the guts. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Dict'sT10N. z. / [from digeſt. ] 
1. The act of digeſting or concocting food 


in the ſtomach. 

Now good digeſtion wait on appetite, 

And health on both. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Digeſtion is a fermentation begun, becauſe there 
are all the requiſites of ſuch a fermentation ; neat, 
air, and motion: but it is not a complete termenta- 
tion, becauſe that requires a greater time than the 
continuance of the aliment in the ſtomach: vege- 
table putrefaction reiembles very much animal di- 
geſtion. | Arbuthrst on Aliments. 

Quantity of food cannot be determined by inea- 
ſures and weights, or any general Leſſian rules; 
but muſt vary with the vigour or decays of age or 
of health, and the uſe or diſuſe of air or of exet- 
ciſe, with the changes of appetite; and then, by 
what every man may find or ſuſpect of the preſent 
ſtrength or weakneſs of digeſtion. Tempie. 

Every morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new 
labour to a tired digc/tion. South. 

2. The preparation of matter by a chemi- 
cal heat. | 
Wie conceive, indeed, that a perfect good con- 
coction, or digeſtion, or maturation of ſome metals, 
will produce gold. Bacmn's Natural Hiſtory. 

Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 
Raiſe all the labour-houſes of the air, 

And lay crude vapours in digeſtion there ? Blackmore. 
3. Reduction ts a plan; the act of metho- 
diſing; the maturation of a deſign. 

The digeſtion of the counſels in Sweden is made 
in ſenate, conſiſting of forty counſellors, who are 
generally the greateſt men. Temple. 

4. The act of diſpoſing a wound to gene- 
rate matter. — 
5. The diſpoſition of a wound or ſore to 
enerate matter. 

The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of 

matter, is by ſurgeons called digcft:cn. 
Sharps Surgery. 
Dict'sTiVE. adj. [from digeſt. ] 
1. Having the power to cauſe digeſtion, 
or to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 
A cbilifactory menſtruum, or a digeſtive pre- 
paration, drawn from ſpecies or individuals, whoſe 
ſtomachs peculiarly diſſolve lapideous bodies. 
| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Capable by heat to ſoften and ſubdue. 

The earth and ſun were in that very ſtate ; the, 
one active, piercing, and<digeſtive, by its heat; the 
other paſſive, receptive, and ſtored with materials 
for ſuch a production. Hale. 

3. Methodiſing ; adjuſting. 

To buſineſs, ripen'd by digeſtive thought, 

This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 


Dice'sTive. . , [from digeft.] An ap- 
plication which diſpoſes a wound to ge- 
nerate matter. 


I drefſed it with dige vet. Wiſem. en Abſceſſes. 


Dick's TRE. 2. /. Concoction: not uſed. 
Neither tie yourſelf always to eat meats of eaſy 
digeſture; ſuch as veal, ſweetbreads. Harvey. 


Di'ccer. . /. [from dig.] One that 
opens the ground with a ſpade, 


When we viſited mines, we haye been 41: 
diggers, that even when the ſky ſeemed | hy 7 
would ſuddenly ariſe a ſteam 0 thick 6 ar her 
pur out their candles, at t 0h 

, ; bs; 
o Dr car. wv. a. [dihzan, to prepar is 
regulate, Saxon, ] 6 
1. To dreſs; to deck; to bedeck 

belliſh to adorn, It ſeem; always 
ſignify the paſt; the participle pag 
1s dight, as dighted in Hudib:; . 
haps improper. | "8 
Let my due feet never fal 

To walk the ſtudious cloiſter: pale; 
And love the high embowed roye | 

. . . * 

With antick pillar, maſſy proof; 

And ſtoried windows richl; dest, 

Caſting a dim religious light. 

Juſt ſo the proud inſulting laſ 
. F g lafs 
Array'd and a:gbted Hudibras, Nudes 
2. To put on, ws 
On his head his dreadful hat he 4, 
Which maketh him inviſible to fight, 41, r, 
Di'crr. 9 [ digitns, atin,] = 
1. The meaſure of length containing thres 
fourths of an inch. 

Ir the inverted tube of mercury be but tors, 
five dig:ts high, or ſomewhat mote, the ct 
will not tall, out remain ſuſpended in the 2250, k. 
cauſe it cannot preis the ſubjacent Mercur wa 
ſo great a force os doch the incumbent cylink f 
the air, reaching theuce to the top of the xmp 
lphere, Boyi's Spring of the dp 

2. The twelfth part of tie diameter of the 
ſun or moon. | 

3. Any of the numbers expreſſed by ing! 
figures; any number to ten: ſo call? 
from counting upon the fingers, 

Not only the numbers {2yen and nine, from can. 
fiderations abſtruſe, have been extoled by mol 
but all or moſt of other digits have been as gt. 
cally applauded. Broron's Vaigar Ervizr, 

Fd . 8 . 
DrertaTED. adj, [from ig, Latin. 
Branched out into diviſions like fingers; 
as a digitated leaf is a leaf compoicd d 
many ſmall leaves. 
For animals multifidous, or ſuch as are , 
or have ſeveral diviſions in their feet, there abu 
two that are uniparous; that is, men and ee. 
phants. Brown's Vulgar Eris, 
D1iGLADIaA'TION. 7. / [| diglatiatic, La- 
tin. ] A combat with ſwords; any qua. 
rel or conteſt. 

Ariſtotle ſeems purpoſely to intend tte cbt 
riſhing of controverſial dig/adiaticns, Uh dun K. 
fection of an intricate obſcurity. Clart 1 S 

D1'sx1F1ED. adj. [ from dignify.) Invelied 
with ſome dignity : it is uſed cluelly 0 
the clergy. Ns 

Abbots are ſtiled dignified clerks, 3: having lun 
dignity in the church. hi Fes Peg 

Dio N IF ICA TION. 2. /. [from 3%} 
Exaltation. 3 

I grant that where a noble and ancient _ 
and merit meet in any man, It is 3 double 42 
cation of that perſon. NN aten! 4 } 

To DI'GNIFY. v. a. [from digνẽ 3 
Facio, Latin. ] 
; to exalt. Ul 
1. To advance; to prefer; to exalt. 
chiefly of the clergy. ay 
2. To honour; to adorn; to give lutte * 
to improve by ſome adventitious escel- 
lence, or honourable diſtinction. 
N Such a day, 
So fought, ſo follow'd, and fo fairly won, 
Came not till now to dignify the times Wong Is 
Since Cæſar's fortunes! Shakeſpeare my J 

Not that we think us worthy luch * SDN 

But that your worth will digrify our 2 5 7065 


No 


t eg. 


' 
4% 
atx. 
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No turbots dignify my boards 
| : © what my Thames affords. 
gut gudgeons, flounders, y W 

Di'onirARY. 2. /. [from dignus, Latin. ] 

I clergyman adyanced to ſome dignity, 

4 
do ſome rank above that of a parochial 

rieſt. 1 8 

Ir there be any digritaries, whoſe preferments are 
chaps not liable to the accuſation of ſuperfluity, 
th PR may be perſons of ſuperior merit. Swift. 

DI cxiTY. 2. J Ldignitas, Latin. ] 

1. Rank of elevation. f 
An.ct; are not any where ſpoken ſo highly of as 
our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and are not in 
duct equal to him. a Hooker. 

2. Grandeur of mien; elevation of aſpect. 

dome men have a native dignity, which will pro- 
cure them more regard by a look, than others can 
o:tzin by the moſt imperious commands. Clariſſa. 
Ad ancement; preferment ; high place. 

Taler than ſpring-time ſhow'rs comes thought 
| on thought, 

And net a thought but thinks on dignity. Shak. 
| For thoſe of old, | 
ind theſe late dignities heap'd up to them. Shak, 

„ (Among eccleſiaſticks.] By a dignity 
we under{tand that promotion or prefer- 
ment to which any juriſdiction is an- 
nexed. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. Maxims ; general principles: f. 

The ſciences concluding from dignities, and prin- 
ciples known by themſelves, receive not fatisfac- 
tion from probable reaſons, much leſs from bare af- 

ſererations. Brown. 

C. {ln aſtrology.] The planet is in dig- 
nity when it is in any ſign. 

Divo IOx. z. J. from dignoſco, Latin. ] 
Diſlinction; diſtinguiſhing mark. 

Thot temperamental dignot ions, and conjecture of 
prevent humours, may be collected from ſpots in 
Gur nailz, we are not averſe to concede, 

: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

T: DIGRE SS. v. 1. [digrefſus, Latin, ] 

1. To turn aſide out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main deſign of a 
diſccurſe, or chief tenour of an argu- 
ment. 

Huth purſuit of an argument there is hardly 
mem to digreſs into a particular definition, as 
01:21 95 2 man varies the fignification of any term. 

| Locke. 


1 


3. To wander; to expatiate. 

Ir ſeemech (to Gigrefs no farther) that the Tar- 
ans, reading ſo far, cannot be the Iſraelites. 

: Brereaudod. 

4. To £9 out of the right way, or common 

crack; to tranſgreſs ; to deviate: not 


m ve, 

I am come to keep my word, 

gn in ume part am forced to digreſs, 

cher more leifare I will ſo excuſe 

A S mil! well be ſatisfied, Shakeſpeare, | 

Thy 10212 ape is but a form of wax, 

D:r0/rg from the valour of a man. Shakeſpeare. 
MGaE“SsSs1ox. 1. J. | digreſſio, Latin.] 
| -\ paſſage deviating from the main te- 
root or deſtgn of a diſcourſe. 
te. <d commonweaith, that all other matters were 
bud to him. ä Sidney. 
W He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
IN U Pigreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute 

n CONjugal careſſes. Milen. 
Here lome digreſſion I muſt make, t accuſe 

” > da torgertul and ungrateful muſe, Denham. 
= CO and fill the eye 'of the underſtanding, 
ee, authors ſprinkle their works with pleaſing 

Lens, with which they recreate the minds of 


£54 man thought ſo much of his late con- 


DIL 
2. Deviation, | | 
The digreſſion of the ſun is not equal; but, near 
the equinoctial interſections, it is right and greater; 
near the ſolſtices, more oblique and leſſer. bY 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Drjupica'TIOn.n./; [ dijudicatio, Latin.] 
Judicial diſtinction. 
Dix E. z. /. [die, Saxon; dz4, Erſe.] 
1. A channel to receive water. 
The dykes are fili'd, and with a roaring ſound 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
The king of dykes ! than whom no {luice of 


| mud 
With deeper ſable blots the ſilver flood. 
Pope's Dunciad. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations. 
God, that breaks up the flood-gates of ſo great 
a deluge, and all the art and induſtry of man is not 
ſufficient to raiſe up dykes and ramparts againſt it. 
Cooley. 
To DILA'CERATE. v. a. [dilacero, La- 
tin.] To tear; to rend; to force in 
The infant, at the accompliſh*d period, ſtrug- 
gling to come forth, dilacerates and breaks thoſe 
parts which reſtrained him before. 
i Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
DitaceRa'TION. 7. J [from dilaceratio, 
Latin.] The act of rending in two. 
The greateſt ſenſation of pain is by the obſtruc- 
tion of the ſmall veilels, and dilaccration of the ner- 
vous fibres, Arbuthnct. 


To tear; to rend in pieces. 

Rather than they would di/aniate the entrails of 
their own mother, and expoſe her thereby to be' 
| raviſhed, they met half way in a gallant kind. 

| Heels Eng. Tears. 

To DILAPIDATE. v. . [dilapido, La- 
tin.] To go to ruin; to fall by decay. 

DiLAPIDATTIORN. 2. J. | dilapidatio, Latin.] 

The incumbent's ſuffering the chancel, 

or any other edifices of his eccleſiaſtical 

living, to go to ruin or decay, by ne- 
glecting to repair the ſame: and it like- 
wiſe extends to his committing, or ſuf- 
fering to be committed, any wilful waſte 
in or upon the glebe-woods, or any 

other inheritance of the church, 
Aylife's Parergon. 


Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent the 


longing to the rector or vicar. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
DiLATABI“LIT Y. 2. , [from dilatable.] 
The quality of admitting extenſion. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or 
extenſiveneſs of the gullets of ſerpents: I have 
taken two adult mice out of the ſtomach of an ad- 
der, whoſe neck was not bigger than my little fin- 
ger. 4 Ray. 

By this continual contractibility and di/atability, 
by different degrees of heat, the air is kept in a con- 
ſtant motion.  Avrbuthnit. 

Dita"TABLE, adj. from dilate.) Capable 
of extenſion. | 

The windpipe divides itſelf into a great number 
of branches called bronchia : theſe end in ſmall air 
bladders, dilatabie and contractible, capable to be 
inflated by the admiſſion of air, and to ſubſide at 
the expulſion of it. Arbutbnit cn Aliments. 

DirtaTa'T10N. 2. /. [from dilatatio, La- 
tin.] Es 

1. The act of extending into greater | 
ſpace : oppoſed to contraction. 

The motions of the tongue, by contraction and 
dilatation, are ſo eaſy and fo ſubtie, that you can | 
hardly conceive or diſlinguiſh them aright. Helder. 


—_ —_{ 


their readers 4 
5 en. 
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To DiLa"NIATE. v. a. [dilanio, Latin.] | 


dilapidations of the chancel and manſion-houſe be- 


2. The ſtate of being extended; the ſtate 


0 


__ 
in which the parts are at more diſtance 


from each other, . 
Joy cauſeth a cheerfulneſs and vigour in the 
eyes; ſinging, leaping, dancing, and ſometimes 
tears: all theſe are the effects of the dilatati n, and 
coming forth of the ſpirits into the outward parts. 
Bacon's Natural Hifry. 
The image of the ſun ſhould be drawn out into 
an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every ray, 
or by any other caſual incquality of the reicratiuns. 
Newton 


To DILA'TE. v. a. {dilato, Latin.) 


r. To extend; to ſpread out; to enlarge: 


oppoſed to contract. 

But ye thereby much greater glory gate, 
Than had ye ſorted with a prince's peer; 

For now your light doth more itſelf dilate, 
And in my darkneis greater doth appear. Spenſer. 

Satan alarm'd, | 
Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood, 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd. 
Opener of mine eyes, 


Dim erſt; dilated ſpirits, ampler heart, 
5 up to godhead: which for thee 
Chiefy I ſought; without thee can deſpiſe. Milt. 
Through all the air his ſounding ftrings dilate 
Sorrow, like that which touchi'd our hearts of late. 
Weller, 


Diffus'd, it riſes in a higher ſphere 
Dilates its drops, and ſoftens into air. 

I mark the various fury of the winds 
Theſe neither ſeaſons guide, nor order binds 2 
They now dilate and now contract their force; 
Various their ſpeed, but endleſs is their courſe. 

| Prior. 

The ſecond refraction would ſpread the rays one 
way as much as the firſt doth another, and ſo dilate 
the image in breadth as much as the firſt doth in 


Prior. 


length. | : Nexwtone 
2. To relate at large ; to tell diffuſely and 
copiouſly. 


But he would not endure that woful theam 
For to dilate at large; but urged ſore, 
With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 
Him haſty to ariſe. Fairy Quces. 
I obſerving, 


Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage d:/ate, 

Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 

But not diſtinctively. Shakeſpeare's Oihellns 
To D1iLA'TE, v. 7. 


1. To widen ; to grow wide. 
His heart dilates and glories in his ſtrength. = 
Addi ſit. 


2. To ſpeak largely and copiouſly. 

It may be behoveful for priaces, in matters of 
grace, to tranſact the ſame publickly, and by them- 
ſ-ive:; or their miniſters to dilate upon it, and im- 
prove their luſtre, by aay addition or eloquence of 
ſpeech. Clarender. 


DILA “TOR. 2. /; | from dilate.] That 


which widens or extends. 

The buccinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, 
and the dilators of the noſe, are too ſtrong in cho- 
lerick people. A buth no. 

Di LAToREINESͤS. 2. / [from #ilatory.] 
The quality of being dilatory; flows 
neſs ; ſluggiſhneſs. EE 

DILATORY. adj. [dilatoire, Fr. delato- 
rius, Latin.] Tardy; ſlow; given to 
procraſtination; addicted to delay; ſtug- 
giſt ; loitering. | : | 

An inferior council, after former tedious ſuits 
in a higher court, would be but di/acoryy and 10 to 
little purpoſe. | Hoywrards 

What wound did. ever heal but by degrees ? 


Thou know'ſt we worly by wit, and not by witch. | 


craft; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. Shah. Orlælle. 
' _ Theſe cardinals trifle with N abhor 
This dilatory ſloth, aud tricks of Rome. 
2 , Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 
* Dilciory 


Milton. | 
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| Dilatery fortune plays the jilt 
Wich the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 
To throw herſelf away on fools and knaves. Orwway. 


A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruelties 
without deſign. Addiſon's Spcctator. 
DiLE'cT10N. 2. ,. [dile4io, Latin.] The 
act of loving; kindneſs. 
So free is Chritt's dilection, that the grand con- 
dition of our felicity is our belief. 8 
| Boyle's Serattic Love. 
DIL EMMA. 2. . [de.] | 
1. An argument equally conclufive by con- 
trary ſuppoſitions. A young rhetorician 
applied to an old ſophiſt to be taught 
the art of pleading, and bargained tor 
2 certain reward to be paid, when he 
ſhould gain a cauſe, The maſter ſued 
for his reward, and the ſcholar endea- 
voured to elude his claim by a dilemma . 
If I gain my cauſe, I ſhall withhold your 
pay, becauſe the judge's award will be 
againſt you ; if 1 loſe it, I n1th- 
hold it, becauſe I ſhall not yet have 
gained a cauſe. On the contrary, ſays 
the maſter, if you gain your cauſe, you 
muſt pay me, becauſe you are to pay me 
when you gain a cauſe; if you loſe it, 
you muſt pay me, becauſe the judge 
will award it. 

A dilemma, that Morton uſed to raiſe benevo- 

lence, ſome called his fork, and ſome his crotch. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
f Hope, whoſe weak being ruin'd is 
Alike if it ſucceed, and if it miſs; 

Whom good or ill does equally confound, 

And both the horns of fate's dilemma wound. 
| . Cowley. 
2. A difficult or doubtful choice ; a vexa- 

tious alternative. 

A ftrong dilemma in a deſp*rate caſe ! 
To act with infamy, or quit the place. 

A dire dilemma; either way I'm ſped 
If foes they write, if friends they read, me dead. 

Pope. 

D1*LIGENCE. 2. /. ¶ diligentia, Latin. ] In- 

duſtry; aſſiduity; conſtancy in buſineſs; 

continuance of endeavour; unintermit- 

ted application; the contrary to idle- 
neſs. 

Do thy diligence to come ſhortly unto me. 

2 Tim. iv. g. 

Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and 
election ſure. 2 Pet. i. 10. 

DI'LIGENT. adj. [diligens, Latin.] | 

1. Conſtant in application; perſevering in 
endeavour; aſſiduous; not idle; not 
negligent ; not lazy. 

Seeſt thou a man diligent in his buſineſs, he 
fall ſtand before kings. Prov. xxii. 29. 

2. Conſtantly applied; proſecuted with 

activity and perſeverance; aſſiduous. 
And the judges ſhall make diligent inquiſition. 
| Deut. xix. 

Dri'LIioEN TL. adv. | from diligent.] With 
aſſiduity; with heed and perſeverance; 
not careleſsly; not idly; not negli- 
gently. 

If you inquire not attentively and di/igently, you 
Hall never be able to diicern a number ot mechani- 
cal motions. Bacon. 

The ancients have diligentiy examined in what 
conſiſts the beauty of good poſtures. Dryd. Dufreſ. 

D1LI. u. / [oile, Saxon.) It hath a ſlen- 
der, fibroſe, annual root; the leaves are 
hike thoſe of fennel ; the ſeeds are oval, 


Swift. 


plain, ſtreaked, and bordered, ( 


| 


ö 


| 


4 


| 


DIM 
Dill is raiſed of ſeed, which is ripe in Auguſt. 


Mortimer. 

DILU'CID. adj. [dilucidus, Latin. ] 

1. Clear; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obſcure, . 

Te DIL“ CID ATE. v. a. [from dilucidare, 
Latin.] To make clear or plain; to ex- 
plain; to free from obſcurity. 

I ſhall not extenuate, but explain and dilucidate, 
according to the cuſtom of the ancients. 
Bregun's Vulgar Errours. 

Ditucina'T10N, 2. / [from „ eee 
Latin. ] The act of making clear; ex- 
planation; expoſition. 

DTILUENT. adj. [ dilueus, Latin.] Hav- 

ing the power to thin and attenuate 

other matter. 


DiLuzeNnT. 3. [from the adjective.] 
That which thins other matter. 
There is no real diluent but water: every fluid 
is diluent, as it contains water in it. 


Arvuthnot on Aliments. | 


To DILUTE. v. a. [iluo, Latin.] 
1. To make thin; to attenuate by the ad- 
mixture of other parts. | 
Drinking a large doſe of diluted tea, as ſhe was 
ordered by a phyſician, ſhe got to bed. Locle. 
The aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demul- 

cent to temper, or acid to ſubdue. | 
Arbuthnat on Aliments. 

2. To make weak. 

The chamber was dark, leſt theſe colours ſhould 
be diluted and weakened by the mixture of any ad- 
ventitious light. Newton. 


DiL.vu'Te. adj. Thin; attenuated. 

If the red and blue colours were more dilute and 
weak, the diſtance of the images would be leſs than 
an inch; and if they were more intenſe and full, 
that diſtance would be greater. Newton. 


Diru"TER. #. [ from dilute.] That 


which makes any thing elle thin. 
Water is the only diluter, and the beſt diſſolvent 
of moſt of the ingredicnts of our aliment. 
Arbuthnst on Aliments. 
DiLtu'TION. 2. / [dilutio, Latin.) The 
act of making any thing thin or weak, 
Qppoſite to dilution is coagulation, or thickening, 
which is performed by diflipating the moſt liquid 
parts by heat, or by inſinuating ſome ſubſtances, 
which make the parts of the fluid cohere more 
ſtrongly. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Ditu'vian. adj. [from diluwvium, Latin.] 
Relating to the deluge. 
Suppoſe that this diluvian lake ſhould riſe to the 


mountain tops in one place, and not diffuſe itſelf 
equally into all countries about. Burnet's Theory. 


DIM. adj. [dimme, Saxon; h, Welſh ; 
doxw, Erſe.] | 

1. Not having a quick 
clearly. 

For her true form how can my ſpark diſcern, 
Which, dim by nature, art did never clear? Davies. 

2. Dull of apprehenſion. 

The underſtanding is dim, and cannot by its na- 

tural light diſcover ſpiritual truths. Ropers. 
3. Not clearly ſeen ; obſcure; imperfectly 
_ diſcovered. 

We might be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeem- 
ing conception, how matter,might begin to exiſt by 
the power of that eternal firſt Being. Locke. 

Something, as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus perhaps the cauſe of all we do. 


ſight ; not ſeeing 


Pope. 


minous; ſomewhat dark. 
Her face right wond'rous fair did ſeem to be, 
That her broad beauty's beam great brightneſs threw 


4. Obſtructing the act of viſion; not lu- | 


Di. ©, a. 

1. To cloud; 
a full perception of 
erciſe of viſion. 


al 


! h 


It dir:s the dazed eyen, and daunts the ſen 


uſe of Venus doth dim the ſig 


which are unable to generat u, 
dim ſighted. Sho are berate ag 


With all ſuch reading as was never read. 


2. To make leſs bright; to ob 


Out of her courſe doth wander far a 


Thrice chang'd. 


OS IR 


DIM 
from the adjedive 


to darken z to hi 
light, 


nder 


As where the Almighty'; 1;; / 
light, Te e lightning brand doe 


ſex qui 
Snoop). rp ite, 
It hath been obſerved by 8 Nr 


ht; and yet eunuc 


Every one declares againſt blind lar. 
moſt is not fond of that which Ain l. de 


For thee I dim theſe eyes, and ſtuff this ne 
s Duncyy, 


a Cure, 
A ſhip that through the ocean wide, 


By conduct of ſome ſtar, doth make her way, 


When as a ſtorm hath dimm'd her truſty guide 
fray, Fe 
All of us have cauſe ray. Openly, 


To wail the diz:ming of our ſhining fur, 


Shakeſpeare's Rich 
Thus while he ſpake, each paiſion den 


— Ming, 


The principal figure in a picture is like x K 


among his courtiers, who dims all bis attendant, 


D 
DIME'NSION. . /, [dimen/i, Lain] 


Space contained in any thing; bulk; 
extent ; capacity. Tt is ſeldom uſed but 


in the plural. The three dimenſom 


— 


it. 


Through the dim ſhade, that all men * it ſee. 


porſere | 


2 


taking the dimen/icns of the room. 
Din ENSIONTL ESS. adj, {from dimenſan. 
Without any definite bulk. 


Dimenfionleſs 
Dime nsive. adj. [ dimenſus, Lat.] That 
which marks the 


creaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh pain in us. 
2. To impair ; to leſſen; to degrade. 


Thee to diminiſh, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worſhippers. 


3. To take any thing 
it belongs: the contrary to 44d. 


king by the impriſonment of the duke. 


are length, breadth, and depth, 


He tried 


The tomb, and found the ftrait dimenſent wide, 


Drycmn, 
My gentleman was meaſuring my walls, a:4 
Swift. 


l 


In they paſs'd | 
Mi, 


through heav'nly doors. 


oundaries or outlines, 
All bodies have their meaſure, and their ſpace; 


But who can draw the ſoul's dimer/ive lines? 


Dag ict. 


Di uIcATTION. 2. /. ¶ dimicætio, Lat.] A 
battle; the act of fighting ; conteſ. 
DriuIDIA“TT ION. 2. J. [dimidiatio, Latin.) 
The act of halving; diviſion into tuo 
equal parts. Ji 
To DIMINISH, v. a. [diminuo, Lat.) 
1. To make leſs by abſciſſion or deſtruc · 
tion of any part: the oppoſite to incriq. 


Dick. 


That we call good which is apt to cauſe 5 im. 
cede. 


Impiouſly they thought 


* 
Milte, 


from that to which 


— 


Nothing was dininiſped from the ſafety of tht 
: e Haycrard. 


Ye ſhall not add unto the word which I con- 


mand you, neither ſhall you diminif aught from 


Deut. iv. 2. 


To Drvi'niSH, v. 2. To grow leis; i0 
be 1 | 
What judgment J had, inereaſes rather chan di- 
miniſbes; and thoughts, ſuch as the on 
crowding in ſo faſt upon me, that my only deff. 
culty is to. chuſe or to reject. 
Crete's ample fields diminiſb to our eye; 


Before the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly- 


aired. 
y are, come 


Drycens 


Bil N1Sk- 


Peper Odyſcx 
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DI 
Pitt w1s8INGLY: 24. [from * 
In 2 manner tending to vilify, or leſſen. 
- r heard him cenſure, or ſo much as ſpeak 
ere ly of any one that was abſent. Locke. 
Ae ox. f. , [diminutto, Lat. 
1! 


"The act of making leſs; oppoſe to 


rtatione. 5 
. is not capable of any diminution or aug- 
mentation at all by men j the other apt to admit 


_ tate of growing leſs : oppoſed to 


increaſe. : 
The gravita 


ting power of the ſun is tranſmitted 

1 the vaſt bodies of the planets without any 
_— ſo as to act upon all their parts, to their 
agen with the ſame force, and according 


ts the ſame laws, 


wore not ſurrounded with the body of the planet. 


| Necoton, 
Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon as the 

modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily 
to thoſe chings which are capable of _— Wo 
gieniru tion. : 5 OCREs 

5 Diſcredit ; loſs of dignity ; degrada- 
yoga Gladly to thee 
Horoick laurel'd Eugene yields the prime; 
Nor thinks it diminution to be rank'd 2 
la military honour next. 3 Philips. 

4. Deprivation of dignity 3 injury of. re- 

utat ion. 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own ſoul's 
(414102, and I ſhall not regard the world's opi- 
nion vr diminution of me. Kirg Charles. 

Thy might raiſe the reputation of another, 
though they are a diminution to his. Addiſ. Spect. 
In architecture.] The contraction of 
che diameter of a column, as it aſcends. 

Diul'xurivk. adj. [diminutivus, Lat.] 
Small ; little; narrow; contracted, 
The poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

It is the intereſt of mankind, in order to the ad- 
vance of knowledge, to be ſenſible they have yet 
attained it but in poor and diminutive meaſure. 

| Glanville's Scepſis. 

The light of man's underſtanding is but a ſhort, 
dininutive, contracted light, and looks not beyond 
the preſent. a South, 


If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a | 


dinirytivze race of lovers, we ſhould, in a little 
time, ſee mankind epitomized, and the whole ſpe- 
cies in miniature, Addiſon. 

They know how weak and aukward many of 
thoſe little diminutive diſcourſes are. Watts. 

Dini'xuTIVE, 2. J. [from the adjective.) 

1. A word formed to expreſs littleneſs ; 
as lapillus, in Latin, a little ſtone; mai- 
ſmette, in French, a /iztle houſe ; manni- 
ben, in Engliſh, a little man. 

He afterwards proving, a dainty and effeminate 
youth, was commonly called, by the diminutive of 
kis name, Peterkin or Perkin. Bacon's Hen, VII. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did tive; 
Was then a knave, but in diminutive. Cotton. 

2. Aſmall thing: a ſenſe not now in uſe. 
Follow his chariot ; monſter-like, be ſhewn 
For poor ſt diminutives, for doits ! Shakeſpeare. 
Dr at NUTIVELY. adv. [from diminu- 
tive. In a diminutive manner. 
Diur'xvrivrxkss. a. /. from diminu- 
zve.] Smallneſs ; littleneſs ; petty- 
nels; want of bulk; want of dignity. | 
1118 fl. adj. [from dim.] Somewhat 
dim; ſomewhat obſcure. 
'Tis true, but let it not be known, 
= _ Lat —— dimifh grown 3 E 
1 5 ys in the right, 
v Your decays adapts my ſights 


| 


Hocker. | 


as if the part upon which it acts 


| | 


Sꝛvift. | 


DIN 


Di'm18$0Ry, adj. [dimifforine, Lat.] That 
by which a man is diſmiſſed to another 
juriſdiction. l 

A biſhop of another dioceſs ought neither to or- 
dain or admit a clerk, without the conſent of his 
own proper biſhop, and without the Jetters dimiſ- 
ſory. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Di uir rv. 2. / A fine kind of fuſtian, 

or cloth of cotton. 
I directed a trowze of fine dimitty. 


Di u x. adv. [from dim.] 
1. Not with a quick ſight; not with a 


clear perception. 
Unſpeakable ! who ſitt'ſt above theſe heav'ns, 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen, 
In theſe thy loweſt works. k Milton, 
2. Not brightly ; not luminouſly. 
In the beginning of our pumping the air, the 
match appeared well lighted, though it had almoſt 
filled the receiver with fumes; but by degrees it 
burnt more and more dimly. 
| Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
J ſaw th' angelick guards from earth aſcend, 
Griev'd they muſt now no longer man attend; 
The beams about their temples dim!y ſhone ; 
One would have thought the crime had been their 
own. Dryden. 


Drmness. 1. /. [from dim.] 
1. Dulneſs of fight. 
2. Want of apprehenſion ; ſtupidity. 
Anſwerable to this dimneſs of their perception, 
was the whole ſyſtem and body of their religion. 
Decay of Piety. 


Wiſeman. 


DIMPLE. z. , [dint, a hole; dintle, a 


little hole ; by a careleſs pronunciation 
dimple. Skinner.) A ſmall cavity or 
depreſſion in the cheek, chin, or other 


part. 
The dimple of the upper lip is the common mea- 


ſure of them all. Grew. 
In her forehead's fair half- round, 
Love fits in open triumph crown'd ; 
He in the. dimple of her chin, 
In private tate, by friends is ſeen, Prior. 


To Dr mPLE. v. u. {from the noun.] To 
ſink in ſmall cavities, or little inequali- 
ties. 

The wild waves maſter'd him, and ſuck'd him in, 
And ſmiling eddies d ed on the main. Dryden. 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, 
As ſhallow ſtreams run dimp/ing all the way. Pepe. 

D1"MPLED. adj. [from dimple.] Set with 
dimples. | . 

On each ſide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like ſmiling Cupids. 

|  Shakeffeare. 


Di'myLy., adj. [from dimple.] Full of 


dimples ; ſinking in little inequalities, 
As the ſmooth ſurtace of the dimply flood 
The filver-ſlipper'd virgin lightly trod. 
Warton's Iſis. 
DIN. 2. J. dyn, a noiſe 3 dynan, to make 
a noiſe, Sax. ana, to thunder, Iſland- 
ick. ] A loud noiſe ; a violent and con- 


tinued ſound. 

And all the way he roared as he went, 
That all the foreſt with aſtoniſhment 
Thereot did tremble ; and the beaſts therein 
Fied faſt away from that ſo dreadful din. 

Hubberd's Tale. 

O, 'twas a din to fright a monſter's ear; 

To make an earthquake: ſure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
While the cock with lively din 

Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin 

And to the tack, or the barn-door, 

Stoutly ſtruts his dame before. 

Now night over heav'n 
Inducing darkneſs, grateful truce tmpos'd, 
And kience, on the odious dip of war. 


Milten. 


Milton. | 


* 


6 — 


DIN 
How, while the troubled elements around, 
Earth, water, air, the ſtunning din reſound, 
'Thro' ſtreams of ſmoke and adverſe fire he rides, 
While every ſhot is levell'd at his ſides. Smit b. 
Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one 
another, are, by education, cuſtom, and the con- 
ſtant din of their party, ſo coupled in their minds, 
that they always appear there together. Locte. 
To DIN. v. a. [from the noun.]J 
1. To ſtun with noiſe; to haraſs with cla« 
mour, | | 
Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries. Otwway's Venice Preſerved. 
2. To impreſs with violent and continued 
noiſe, 
What ſhall we do, if his majeſty puts out a 
proclamation commanding us to take Wood's half- 


pence? This hath been often dinned in my ears. 
Swift. 


To DINE. v. 2. [ diner, Fr.] To eat the 


chief meal about the middle of the day. 
Perhaps ſome merchant hath*invited him, 
And from the mart he 's ſomewhere gone to dinner: 


Good lifter, let us dine, and never fret. Sbaleſp. 
Myſelf, he, and my ſiſter, 
To- day did dine to together. Sbateſpeare. 


He would dine with him the next day. Clarcnd. 

Thus, of your heroes and brave boys, | 
With whom old Homer makes ſuch noiſe, 

The greateſt actions I can find, 

Are, that they did their work and din d. Prior. 
To DIN FE. v. a. To give a dinner to; te 

feed. | 

Boil this reſtoring root in gen'rous wine, 

And ſet beſide the door the ſickly ſtock to dine. 
Deyden's Virgil. 
Dix ETTICAL. adj. [0% mrix®-.] Whirling 
round; vertiginous. 

Some of late have concluded, from ſpots in the 
ſun, which appear and diſappear again, that, be- 
ſides the revolution it maketh with its orbs, it 
hath alſo a dinetical motion, and rolls upon its own 
poles, | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A ſpherical figure is moſt commodious for dige- 
tical motion, or revolution upon its own axis. Ray. 


To DING. 
Dutch. ] 

1. To daſh with violence. 

2. To impreſs with force. 

To Dins. vv. 2. To bluſter; to bounce; 


to huff. A low word. 
He huff, and dings, becauſe we will not ſpend 


Strut. ; Arbuthnot. 
DixG-pons. u. / A word by which the 
ſound of bells is Lmitated, 
Let us all ring fancy's knellz 
Ding, dong bell. Shakeſpeares 
Di'nGLE. z. . [from den, or din, a hol- 
low, Sax.] A hollow between hills; a 
dale, : 
I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle or buſhy dell of this wild wood 
And every boſky bourn from fide to fide, i 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. Milt. 
Di'ninG-room. #. /. [dine and room.] 
The principal apartment of the houſe ; 
the room where entertainments are 
made. | 
He went out from the dining-room before he had 
fallen into errour by the intemperance of his meaty 
or the deluge of drink. Taylor's Rule ef Living Holy. 
Dix N ER. . . [ diner, French.] The chief 
meal; the meal eaten about the middle 
of the day. | 
Leet me not ſtay a jot for dinner: 


Go, get it ready. Ki 
Before dinner and ſypper, as often as it is conve- 


nient, or can be had, let the public praye.s of the 
3X2 church. 


pret. dung. v. a. [ dringen, 


the little we hzve left, to get him the title of lord 


Shakeſpeare's King La ur. 


% 
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D:oce'san. 2. /. 
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church, or ſome parts of them, be ſaid publicly in 


the family. Taylor. 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the paſt, 

The quarry ſhare, their plentecus dinner haſte. 

Dryden s Zneid. 

Dix NEA-TIM E. 2. , [dinner and time.] 
The time of dining. 

At dinner -time, 
I pray you, have is mind where we muſt meet. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Then from the mint walks forth the man of 


rhyme, . 
Happy to catch me juſt at dinner-time. 


DINT. z. /. Idynx, Saxon. ] 
1. A blow; a ſtroke. | 
Much daunted with that dirt, her ſenſe was daz d; 
Yet, kindling rage, herſelf ihe gather'd round. 
Spenſer, 
Neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in theſe bright arms, | 
Though temper'd heav'nly ; for that mortal dixt, 
Save he who reigns above, none can reſiſt. Nillen. 
2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity 
remaining after a violent preflure. 
He embrac'd ker naked body o'er ; 
And, training hard the ſtatue, was afraid 
His hands had made a dint, and hurt the maid. 
| Dryden. 
3. Violence; force; power. 
Now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 


The dint of pity. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſtr. 
We are to wreſt the whole SpaniſhWgarchy out 
of the hands of the enemy; and, in Mer to it, to 


work our way into the heart of his country by din: 
of arms. Addiſon, 
The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 

While burning love ferments in-ey':y vein 3 

His well-arm'd front againſt his rival aims, 

And by the dint of war his miſtreſs claims. Gay. 
To DIRT. 2. a. [from the noun.) To 

mark with a cavity by a blow, or vio- 

lent impreſſion. 

With greedy force each other both aſſail, 

And ftrike ſo fiercely, that they do impreſs 

Deep-dinted furrows in the batter'd mail: 

The iron walls to ward their blows were weak and 
frail. a Fairy Queen, 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your ſolitary bone, 

No more ſhall you return to it alone; | 
It nurſeth ſadneſs 3 and your body's print, 
Like to a grave, the yielding down duth dixt. Donne, 
 Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheeks ſhe draw; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. 
| Dryden's ZEneid. 
DinuMERA TION, z. / [ dinwmeratio, Lat.] 
The act of numbering out ſingly. 
from dioce/s.] A bi- 
ſhop, as he ſtands related to his own 
clergy or flock. 

As a dioceſan you are like to outdo yourſelf in all 
other capacitics, and exemplify every word of this 
diſcourſe, | South. 

1 have heard it has been adviſed by a dioceſan to 
his inferior clergy, that they ſhould read iome of 
the moſt celebrated ſermons printed by others. 

| | Tatler. 

DYOCESS. . /. [dizcefs; a Greek 
word, compounded of d and ono. ] | 
The circuit of every biſhop's jurtſdic- 
tion; for this realm has. two diviſions, 
one into ſhires or counties, in reſpec of | 
temporal policy; another into dzoce/es, | 
in reſpect of juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical. 

: Covell. 1 

None ought to be admitted by any biſhop, but 
ſuch as have dwelt and remained in bis diveefs a þ 
convenient time. M bitgift. 

He ſhould regard the biſhop of Rome as the j 
iRanders of Jetley and Guernicy do him of Con- 
Range in Normandy ; that is, nothing at all, fince þ 
by chat French biſop's. refuſal to ſwear unto our 


Pepe. | 


To Diy. wv. 2. 


The perſon to be baptized may be difped in wa- 


DIP 


Wincheſter. Raleigb's Eſſays. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prince, ruler of the church, and in- 
truſted with a large dioceſs, containing many parti- 


their reſpective elders, and thoſe deriving authority 
from his ordination. South, 


1 i 
DIO'PTRICAL. I. JI. LN .] Af- 
DIOPTRICK. fording a medium for 
the ſight; aſſiſting the ſight in the view 
of diſtant objects. 


glaſtes, he had not been able to ſee the ſun ſpotted, 


View the aſperities of the moon through a disp- 
trick glaſs, and venture at the proportion of her 
hills by their ſhadows. | 

More"s Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


Dio'eTRICks. 2. /. A part of opticks, 
treating of the different refractions of 
the light paſſing through different me- 
diums; as the air, water, glaſſes, &c. 

Harris. 
DroxrRHO“s1s. u. J. LNoę S ο, of Meg SG, 
to make ſtraight.] A chirurgical opera- 
tion, by which crooked or diſtorted 
members are reſtored to their primitive 
and regular ſhape. Harris. 


pcd, or dipt. ¶dippan, Saxon; deepen, 
Dutch.] | 
1. To immerge ; to put into any liquor. 


ter; and ſuch an immerſion or dipping ought to be 
made thrice, according to the canon. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Old Corineus compaſs'd thrice the crew, 

And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round, and thrice aloud 
Invok'd the dead, and then diſmiis'd the crowd. 

: . Dryden's uneid. 
He turn'd a tyrant in his latter days, = 
And from the bright meridian where he ſtood, | 

Deſcending, difgp'd his hands in lovers blood. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
The kindred arts ſhall in their praiſe conſpire, 
One dip the pencil, and one ſtring the lyre. Pope. 
Now, on fancy's eaſy wing convey'd, 
The king deſcended to th' Elyſian ſhade ; 
There in a duſky vaie, where Lethe rolls, 
Old Bavius fits to dip poetic ſouls. Pepe's Dune. 
So fiſhes, riſing from the main, 
Can ſcar with moiſten'd wings on high; 
The moiſture dried, they fink again, 

And dip their wings again to fly. 

2. To moiſten; to wet. | 

And though not mortal, yet a cold ſhudd'ring 

dew | 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. ; Milton. 
3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipt, what with the encou- 
ragements of ſenſe, cuſtom, facility, and' ſhame of 
departing from what they have given themſelves 
up to, chey go on till they are ſtifled, Z'Eftrange. 

In Richard's time, I doubt, he was a little dipt 
in the rebellion of the commons. Dryden's Fables. 


{ 


SWift, 


| 
for the firſt mortgage. 


Put out the principal in truſty hands, 
Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. 


1. To ſink; to immerge. | 
We have ſnakes in our cups, and in our diſhes ; 
and whoever dips too deep will find death in the 
Pot. : L' Eftrange. | 
2. To enter; to pierce. 8 
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king, thoſe iſles were annexed to the dicee/s of 


cular cities, under the immediate government of 


Being excellently well furniſhed with dizptrical | 
Boyle. 


To DIP. v. a. pret. dipped ; particip. dip-| 


9 


Be careful il! of the main chance, my fon | 


Dryden's Perſius. | 


The vulture dipping in 

0 8 in P rom f _ 
"ths Og beak with his torn — : 
N 8 flightly into any üb 

3 — 5 1 cnc. repetition are . 
7 | ag more upon dippirg in 
4. 10 take that which comes 6:9. ,_ |** 
by chance. S firſt; to chule 


With what ill 
Prop % thoughts of Jove art thay pal. 


Wouldſt thou prefer him to ſo 
uld me man? $,,. 
I dipp'd among the work, and "mg, - 


ö 
Dr'ycHick, N. * from 4% d at, 
The name of a bi # and chick 


Dipchick is ſo named of his diving and littlens, 
_ : | Carey 
Diez TA LOUS. adj, [%; and e 
Having two flower leaves. i 
Di P HTHONG, n. J. LG.] 4 coali. 
tion of two vowels to form one found, 
as, vain, leaf, Cæſar. OY 
We ſee how many diiputes the fin; 
biguous nature of vowels created among gran 
rians, and how it has begot the miſtake conte . 
ing dipbthongs : all that are properly ſo are oy 
bles, and not diphthongs, as is intended to be 
nified by that word. Holder's Element: of Sek 
Make a diphthong of the ſecond ra and 3 
ſtead of their being two ſyllables, and the objectin 
* gone. 5 Pe, 
D1'epLoE. z. / The inner plate or lamin 
of the ſkull. 
DipLo'Ma. u. (. ¶ M.] A letter or 
writing conferring ſome privilege; & 
called, becauſe they uſed formerly t 
be written on waxed tables, and folded 
together. 
Di PER. z. J. [from dip.] One that dict 
in the water. | | 
DieeinG Needle. n. .. A device which 
ſhews a particular property of the mag. 
netick needle, ſo that, beſides its pola- 
rity or verticity, which is its direction 
of altitude, or height above the hori- 
zon, when duly poiſed about an bori- 
zontal axis, it will always point to n 
determined degree of altitude, or ele- 
vation above the horizon, in this or that 
place reſpectively. 
Di'esas. n. J [Latin, from 9%22, ® 
thirſt.] A ſerpent, whoſe bite produces 
the ſenſation of unquenchable thirſt. 
Scorpion, and afp, and amphiſbana dire, 


Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus, and ellops drear, 
And dipſas. 


Dir Tork. 2. / [Ml.] A noun conſil. 

ing of two caſes only. Cluari. 
Dir Try cn. u. . ¶ diptycha, Lat. two leaves 
folded together.] A regiſter of biſhops 


and martyrs. i 

The commemoration of ſaints was made out of 
the dipeychs of the church, as appear by mug. 
tudes of places in St. Auſtin. Srilingflet. 


ple and zu. 


7773997. 


+ To engage a5 a pledge: generally used DIR E. adj. [dirvs, Lat.] Dreadful; (i 


mal; mournful ; horrible; terrible; 


evil in a great degree. 
Women fight, 
To doff their dire diſtreſſes. Sale. Made. 
More by intemperanc? die f 
In meats, and drinks, which on the cart! $a) 
bring g 
Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtrous crew 


Before thee ſhall appear. ES Lite. 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras 3 
> oh 


Or what 
Or hurtful 


Dire was 
Tended the 

Diſcord - 
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| Hire-looking planet ſmites, 
or what the croſs , bites: 

Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bi Milton. 


was the toſſing, deep the groans, deſpair 


Dire 
k. | *1 » 
Ded ! ps ſiſter of the Navghter d pow'r, 
1 at her birth, but riſing ev Iy hour; , 
er ſcarce the ſkies her 5 head N m_—_ 
; es ind. 
She {talks on earth, and ſhakes the wor * _ 


MRECT. adj. [dire@us, Latin, ] 
. Straight; not crooked. 
Not oblique. | 
E pho a move in one and the ſame ſur- 
„ and conſequently muſt needs encounter when 
8 either advance towards one e n direct? 
. | interſection of croſs lines. 
lines, or meet in the inter er 


In aſtronomy.] Appearing to an eye 
n earth to move progreſſively through 
the zodiac ; not retrograde. N 
Two geomantick figures were diſplay'd 
Above his head, a warrior _ a maid, : 
when dire, and one when retrograde. | 
One when d:rec7s | Dohle, Fables. 
' Not collateral, as the grandſon ſucceeds 
his grandſire in a direct line. ; 
| Apparently tending to ſome end, as in 


a ſtraight line. | : | 
such was as then the ſtate of the king, as it 
was no time by direct means to ſeek her. And ſuch 
was the fate of his captivated will, as he would 
0:!zy no time of ſeeking her. Sidney. 
Fe that does this, will be able to caſt off all that 
is ſuperfluous : he will ſee what is pertinent, what 
coherent; what is direct to, what flides by, the 
queſtions Locke. 
6, Open ; not ambiguous. 
] here be, that are in nature 
and plain and dire&, not crafty and invoived. 
| Bacon. 


,- 


7. Plain; expreſs, 
He no where, that T know, ſays it in dire& 
words. Locke. 


To Dix ETC. v. 4. [dirigo, directum, La- 
tin.] | | | 
1, To aim or drive in a ſtraight line. 
Two eagles from a mountain's height, 
I Jove's command, direct their rapid flight. Pope 
2, To point againſt as a mark. | 


Tie pear flew hifling thro? the middle ſpace, 
And pierc'd his throat, directed at his face. 


. To regulate ; to adjuſt, 
It is not in man that walketh to direct his ſteps. 
Fer. x. 23. 

Wiſdom is profitable to direck. Ecclus. x. 10. 
Al that is in a man's power, is to mind what 
the dcas are that take their turns in his under- 


141Gn25 or elſe to dire and ſort, and call in ſuch | 


as he deſires. ; Locke. 
4. To preſcribe certain meaſure ; to mark 


but a certain courſe, 


7 * 7 7 
15 ng unto the ends of the earth. 


Feb, xxxvii. 3. 
5. To order; to command: to rect is a 


ſoer term than to command. 
DixklerEg. 7. /. | director, Latin.] 
„One that directs; one that preſcribes. 


4 \ 4 * 2 1 
2. An inſtrument that ſerves to guide any 


manual operation. | 


Dine TION. . / [dired#o, Latin. ] 
1, Aim at a certain point. 


bl ; 
, dice men's opinions are not the product of 


judgment, 
eſtects of 0 
at all aventures, 
1085, 


or the conſequence of reaſon; but the 


Witzout Choice, and without i- 


> +9 
. 6 
1 * 
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* The diretion of good works to a good end, is 


Milton. i 


1 of taking heed how ſhe read the apocrypha as 


faithful and fincere, 


1 enlightened ; becauſe the light languiſhes and leſ- 


Dryden's Zneid. | 


"ih BP . . E 2 
He direticth it under the whole heavens, and his 


hance and hazard, of a mind floating | 


— 


DIR 


the only principle that diſtinguiſhes charity. 
Xi | | Smalridge. 
2, Motion impreſſed. by a certain im- 
pulſe. | | 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles, that is, no body, can either move of it- 
ſelf, or of itſelf alter the direction of its motion. 
Cheyne. 


| 


3. Order; command; preſcription. 
From the counſel that St. Jerome giveth Læta, 


alſo by the help of other learned men's judgments, 
delivered in like caſe, we may take direction. 
Hooker, 


T put myſelf to thy direction. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The nobles of the people digged it, by the di- 
refion of the law-giver. Numb. xxi. 18. 
| Men's paſſions and God's direction ſeldom agree. 
| | A i King Charles. 
General directions for ſcholaſtic diſputers, is, ne- 
ver to diſpute upon mere trifles. Watts. 


4. Regularity; adjuſtment. 
All nature is but art unknown to thee 


All chance, direction which thou canſt not ſee. 
Pope. 


Evn now 


Dire'cTrve. x. . [from direct. 
1. Having the power of direction. 
A law therefore, generally taken, is a directive 
rule unto goodneſs of operation. Hooker, 
A power of command there is without all queſ- 
tion, though there be ſome doubt in what faculty 
this command doth principally refide, whether in 
the will or the underſtanding, The true reſolution 
is, that the direFive command for counſel is in the 
underſtanding ;z and the applicative command, or 
empire, for putting in execution of what is direct- 
ed, is in the will. Bramball againſt H:bbes, 
On the directive powers of the former, and the 
regularity of the latter, whereby it is capable of 
direction, depends the generation of all bodies. 
n 8 ; ; Grew. 
2. Informing ; ſhewing the way, 
Nor viſited by one directive ray, 
From cottage ſtreaming, or from airy hall. 
Thomſon. 
Dine'cTLY, adv. [from direct. ] 
1. In a ftraight line; rectilineally. 
The more a body is nearer to the eyes, and the 
more directly it is oppoſed to them, the more it is 


ſens, the farther it removes from its proper ſource. 

25 Dryden's Dufreſuoy. 

There was no other place aſſigned to any of this 
matter, than that whereunto its own gravity bore 
it, which was only direti'y downwards, whereby it 
obtained that place in the globe which was juſt 
underneath. | Woodward. 
i If the refracted ray be returned directly back to 


incident ray. 
2. 


Newton's Opticks. 


conſequence. | 
| Infidels, being clean without the church, deny 
directly, and utterly reject, the very principles of 
Chriſtianity, which hereticks embrace erroneouſly 
by miſconi{truRion, Hooker. 
| Mo man hath hitherto been. ſo impious, as plajn- 
ly and dire&ly to condemn prayer. Hecker. 
By aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon cf our 
faith, I have unavoidably created to myſelf ene- 


the ſcripture from us what they could. 

Dryd. Pref. to Religio Leici. 
4 His work directly tends to raiſe ſentiments of 
| honour and virtue in his readers. 


= 


No reafon can be aſſigned, why it is beſt for 
the world that God Almighty hath abſolute pow- 
er, which dotir not dire&ly prove that no mvrtal 


the point of incidence, it ſhall be refracted by the | 


WE 
Immediately ; apparently; without cir- | 
cumlocution ; without any long train of | 


mies in the papiſts directly, becauſe they have xept 


Addiſon's F. reeholder. | 


3 

Straightneſs; tendency to any point; 
the neareſt way. E 8 
They argued from celeſtial cauſes only, the con- 
ſtant vicinity of the ſun, and the directneſs of his 
rays; never ſuſpecting that the body of the earth 
had ſo great an efficiency in the changes of the air. 
5 Bentley. 

Dix ECC TOR. 2. J. ¶ director, Latin. ] 

1. One that has authority over others; a 
ſuperintendent ; one that has the gene- 
ral management of a defign or work. 

Himſelf ſtood director over them, with nodding 
or ſtamping, ſhewing he did like or miſlike thoſe 
things he did not underſtand. | Sidneye 

In all affairs thou ſole dir:or., | Swifts 
2. A rule; an ordinance. : 
Common forms were not deſign'd Coed 
Directors to a noble mind, . Sxvifte 
3. An inſtructor; one who ſhews the pro- 
per methods of proceeding. 
| They are glad to uſe counſellors and directers in 
all their dealings of weight, as contracts, teſta- 
ments. Hooker. 
4. One who is conſulted in caſes of con- 
ſcience. | 
I am her diretter and her guide in ſpiritual af- 
Fairs. Dryden. 
5. One appointed to tranſaR the affairs of 

a trading company, 

What nlade direFors cheat in ſouth-ſea year? 


_ 


\ ; : Pope. 

6. An inſtrument in ſurgery, by which the 
hand 1s guided in its operation. : 

The manner of opening with a knife, is by ſlid- 

ing it on a director, the groove of which prevents 

its being miſguided, Sharp's Surgery. 


Dix BTC TOR Y. 2. /. [from director.] The 

book which the factious preachers pub- 

liſhed in the rebellion for the direction 
of their ſect in acts of worſhip. 


As to the ordinance concerning the directory, we 
cannot conſent to the taking away of the book of 
common prayer. Oxferd Reaſons againſt the Cove 
| DUREFUL. adj, [This word is frequent 

among the poets, but has been cen- 

ſured as not analogical ; all other words 

compounded wie l conſiſting of a 
ſubſtantive and u; as, dreadful, or 

full of dread; joyful, or full of joy. J 

Dire; dreadful; diſmal. | 

Point of ſpear it never piercen would, 
Ne dint of direful ſword divide the ſubſtance could. 
Fairy Queens 

But yet at laſt, whereas the direful fiend 
She ſaw not ſtir, of ſhaking vain affright, 

She nigher drew, and ſaw that joyous end; 
Then God ſhe pray'd, and thank'd her faithful 

knight. . Fairy Queeng 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch | 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. 
E486 Shakeſpearts 

The voice of God himſelf ſpeaks in the heart 
of men, whether they. underſtand it or noz and by 
ſecret intimations gives the ſinner a foretaſte of 
that direful cup, which he is like to drink more 
deeply of hereafter. Southe 

I curs'd the dircful author of my woes: 

*'T was told again, and thence my ruin roſe. 
Dryden. 

Achilles' wrath, to Greeks the refs! ſpring 

Of woes unnumber'd, heaveniy goddeſs! ſing. Popes 

Di'sentss. z. /. [from dire.] Diſmal 
neſs; horror; hideouſneſs. 

| D:reneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 

" Cannot once ſtart me. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
Dire'eTION. ». J. [direptio, Latin.] The 
act of plundering, . 


q 


man ſhould hate the like. Swift. 
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DIR 


Braocr. [This is not a contraction of the 
Latin dirige, in the popiſh hymn, Di- 


rige gre//us meus, as ſome pretend; but 


from the Teutonic dyrie, laudare, to 
praiſe and extol. Whence it is poſſible 
their dyrłe, and our dirge, was a lauda- 
. tory ſong to commemorate and applaud 
the dead. Verſtegan. Bacon apparentl 
derives it from dirige.] A mournful dit- 
ty; a ſong of lamentation. 
Ih' imperial jointreſs of this warlike tate 
Have we, as tuere, with a defeated joy, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in mar- 
riage 
In equal Rats weighing delight and dole, 
Tar. en to wife. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
a Meanwhile the body of Richard, after many 
| Indignities and reproaches, the diriges and obſequies 
ef the common people towards tyrants, was ob- 


Icurely buried. _ Bacon. 
Vou from above ſhall hear each day 
One dirge diſpatch'd unto your clay; 
Theſe your own anthems ſhall become, 
: Your laſting epicedium. Sandys. 


All due meaſures of her mourning kept, 
Did office at the dir ge, and by infection wept. 
; Dryden. 
D1'r1GEnT. adj. [dirigens, Latin.] 
The dirigent line in geometry is that along which 
the line deſcribent is carried in the generation of 
any figure. Harris. 


DIRK. ». / [an Erſe word.] A kind of 
dagger uſed in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

In vain thy hengry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers, 
The ſhield, the piſtol, dirk, and dagger, 
In which they daily wont to ſwagger. Tic tell. 

To DI KE. v. a. To ſpoil; to ruin. Ob- 
ſolete. | 

Thy waſte bigneſs but cumbers the ground, 
And dirkes the beauties of my bloſſoms round. 
Spenſer. 

DIRT. 2. / | 4ryt, Dutch; dirt, Iſlandick.] 

1. Mud; filth; mire; any thing that 
ſticks to the clothes or body. 

They, gilding dirt in noble verſe, 
Ruſtick philoſophy rehearſe. Denbam. 
Numbers engage their lives and labours to heap 
together a little dirt that ſhall bury them 
end. E Wake. 
The ſea riſes as high as ever, though the great 
"Heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to 
choak up the ſhallows. Addiſon, 
Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grows ; 
From dirt and ſea-weed as proud Venice roſe : 
In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, 
And all that rais'd the hero ſunk the man. Pope. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life ? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 

2. Meanneſs; ſordidneſs. 

To Dix r. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
foul; to bemire; to make filthy; to 
bedaub; to ſoil; to pollute ; to naſty. 
Ill company is like a dog, who dirts thoſe moſt 

whom he loves beſt. Soift. 

DinT-PLE. 2. / [dirt and pie.] Forms 
moulded by children of clay, in imita- 
tion of paſtry. 

Thou ſetteſt thy heart upon that which has new- 
Iy left off meking of dirt-pies, and is but preparing 
itſelf for a green-ſickneſs. Suckling. 

Di arILx. adv. from dirty.] 

1. Naſtily; foully ; filthily. 

2. Meanly ; ſordidly; ſhamefully. 

Such gold as that wherewithal 

Chimiques from each mineral 


Are dirtily and deſperately gull'd. 


Pope. 


Denne. 


in the 8 


| 


Dr'aTingss. 2. / [from dirty.) 

1. Naſtineſs ; filthineſs ; foulneſs. 

2. Meanneſs ; baſeneſs; ſordidneſs. 

Dix Tv. adj. from dirt.] 

i. Foul; naſty; filthy, 
Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble though 
Is in baſe durance, and contagious priſon, 
Haul'd thither by mechanic, dirty hands. 

| g Shakeſpeare. 

2. Sullied ; cloudy ; not elegant. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte 
into an oily one. Locke, 

3. Mean; baſe; deſpicable. 

Such employments are the diſcaſes of labour, 
and the ruſt of time, which it contracts not by 
lying ſtill, but by dirty employment, 

Taylor's Holy Living. 

Marriages would be made up upon more natural 
motives than meer dirty intereſts, and increaſe of 
riches without meaſure or end. Temple. 

They come at length to grow ſots and epicures, 
mean in their uncourſes, and dirty in their prac- 
tices. South, 

To Dix Tv. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To foul ; to ſoil. 

The lords Strutts lived generouſly, and never 
uſed to dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and coun- 
ters. Arbuthnot, 

2. To diſgrace ; to ſcandalize. 
DIRU'PTION. ». / [ diruptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of burſting, or breaking. 

2. The ſtate of burſting, or breaking. 


Dis. An inſeparable particle uſed in com- 
poſition, implying commonly a priva- 
tive or negative ſignification of the word 
to which it is joined: as, to arm, to di/- 
arm; to /in, to disjoin. It is borrowed 
from des, uſed by the French and Spa- 
niards in this ſenſe: as, deſuouer, to 
untie; defterrar, to baniſh : from the 
Latin de; as, /truo, to build; deſtrus, 
to deſtroy. 


DrisaBrLITyY. 2. /. [from diſable.] 
1. Want of power to do any thing; weak - 


neſs; impotence. 

Our conſideration of creatures, and attention 
unto ſcriptures, are not in themſelves things of 
like diſability to breed or beget faith. Hooker. 

Many withdrew themſelves out of pure faint- 
neſs, and diſability to attend the concluſion. 

Raleigh. 

He that knows moſt of himſelf, knows leaſt of 
his knowledge, and the exerciſed underſtanding is 
conſcious of its diſability. Glanville. 

The ability of mankind does not lie in the im- 
potency or diſabilities of brutes. Lecke. 
2. Want of proper qualifications for any 
purpoſe ; legal impediment. 

A ſuit is commenced in a temporal court for an 
inheritance ; and the defendant pleads, in diſability, 
that the plaintiff is a baſtard. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

This diſadvantage which the diilenters at preſent 
lie under, of a diſability to receive church prefer- 
ments, will be eaſily remedied by the repeal of the 
teſt. Swift, 
To DIS ABLE. v. a. [dis and able.] 

1. To deprive of force ; to weaken ; to 
diſquality for any a&. 

The invaſion and rebellion did not only diſable 
this king to be a conqueror, but deprived him both 
of his kingdom and life. Davies's Ireland. 
| Nor ſo is overcome 
Satan, whoſe fall from heaven, a deadlier bruiſe 
Diſabled not to give thee thy death's wound. 

: Milton. 

A Chriſtian's life is a perpetual exerciſe, a wreſt- 

ling and warfare, for which ſenſual pleaſure diſablæs 


{ 


Dis 


| = by yielding to that enemy with 


But will! 


rive. whom he ware: 

: Taylor's B Yrs Or unaware: 

6 As * Y 
2 To hinder from . WIN", os 
ave known a great fleet diſabled | 8. noun.] 1 


Or tag 


months, and thereby loſe great occaſions by an; 
1. 


onths All other 
diſpoſition of the admiral, 


chriſtianity, 


3. To impair 3 to diminiſh. 70%, advantage it. 
I have diſabled mine eſtate, ic aDVa ln 


By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelli 


5 nagt. 
Than my faint means would grant _ 


ng port 


, ein unn. lob. 1 
. a In ciea 
4. To deprive of uſefulneſs or erf. port himſelf 
Farewel, Monſieur Traveller; look you li Tun on too | 
wear ſtrange ſuits; diſeble all the b "Py an fi advantage 
own country. enefits of jar , 
. a Shabeſpesr DIsADVAN 
Your days I will alarm, I'll haunt Your night, pn 
— e, * age diſable your delight; =o va « S : 
. To exclude 8 ng wary do. 
. cations r Want ing Proper qui 28 
en dat of an 
1 will not diſable any for proving a ſcholar Alen, 9 
yet diſſemble that I have ſeen many happily * bare taken 
upon the courſe to which by nature they "Was us lights. 
much indiſpoſed. 2 1 ran 
To Di1sas vs E. D. 2. [ dis and abuſe.) Ty advantag 
= free from a miſtake 5 to diſentanple intereſt 0 
rom a fallacy ; to ſet right; to wn. yourable. 
ceive. An appre 
The impoſture and fallacy of our ſenies Impoſs on, and ma 
not only on common heads, but even more refine vantagerfly 
mercuries, who have the advantages of an improves DiSaDVAN 
reaſon to diſabuſe you. Glanville & diſadvan 
Thoſe teeth fair Lyce muſt not ſhow, : . 
If ſhe would bite: her lovers, though ne 
Like birds they ſtoop at ſeeming grapes, W1SADVE : 
Are diſabus d when firſt ſhe gapes, Valle, turows.] 
If by ſimplicity you meant a general defect u 
thoſe that profeſs angling, I hope to difabaſe jou. To be the r 
alton's Arziy, And of my 
Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confusd; 
Still by himſelf abus'd or diſatus'?, Pte U Disar! 
Dis ac cou uo TIOx. . /. dis and a:. | fill with 
commodation.] The ſtate of being uni c make lel 
unprepared. They ha 
Devaſtations have happened in ſome places mor tis mazeſty 
than in others, according to the accommodation & DiSarrgc 
diſaccommedaticn of them to ſuch calamitics, Nat diſp 
Hale's Origin of Mariind, ally appl 
To Disaocu'sTOM. v. a. [dis and ac. de — 
tom.] To deſtroy the force of habit by * 
diſuſe or contrary practice. tuts, which 
To DisacKno'WLEDGE. v. a. [dis and preceeted 
acknowledge.) Not to acknowledge. : 
The manner of denying Chriſt's deity here pro- UISAFFE 
hibited, was, by words and oral expreſſions verbal; After a 
to deny and diſacknowledge it. Hur. Diss PE“ 
DisacqQua'INTANCE. 2. /. [dis and ac. 14. Th 
gquaintance.] Diſuſe of familiarity. = Disaprr- 
Conſcience, by a long neglect of, and di. J. Diſlike 
guaintance with itſelf, contracts an inveterate rut RE 
or ſoil. Kuh. redlie py : 
Dis a DpVATNT ACE. 2. /. I dis and advantage.| FR 8 
1. Loſs; injury to intereſt : as, he fold to public ſcan 
diſadvantage. 35 n 
2. Diminution of any thing deſirable, as . Want of 
credit, fame, honour. of ardou 
Chaucer in many things reſembled Ovid, and 5s this 
that with no diſadvantage on the ſide of the rag Bink with 
author. - 
The moſt ſhining merit goes down to poſterity . Diforde 
with diſadr:antage, when it is not placed by pr kcal ſen 
in its proper light. Addiſon s Frechs« The Cite 
Thoſe parts already publiſhed give rea" d EfSi:n ( 
think, that the Iliad will appear with no diſadvare ck the hum 
tage to that immortal poem. Addiſon's Frecholder. Rar 
Their teſtimony will not be of much weight 0 0 Ii 
its diſadvantage, ſince they are liable to the comms onfuta 
mon objection of condemning what they 55 95 0 2 
underſtand. 1 88 3 Pas 
or e en . : 118 
3- A ſtate not prepared thee thas 


No fort can be ſo ſtrong, 
Ne fleſhly breaſt can armed be lo ſound, 1 


DIS 


| | 'ry lon 
ul at laſt be won with datt'ry long, 
* ms at diſadvantage found. 7 aeg 
s abyA X T ACE,. Y. 4. a 

g — J To injure in intereſt of any kind. 

of Gher violences are ſo far from advancing 

Chriſtianity, that they extremely * _ dif- 

advantage its | , 3 of 2 

Dis abvaxvTACEABLE. adj. [from diſad- 

wantage.] Contrary to | pans producing 
loſs, A word not uſed. 

In clearing of g man's eſtate, he may as well 

hurt himſelf in being too ſudden, as 1n letting it 


. 2 - 1 
run on too long 5 for haſty ſelling is R 


a ſt. | 
Sadvantageabie as intere 
ADVANTAGEOUS. adj. [from dijad- 


vantage. Contr ary to intereſt 3 con- 
trary to convenience; unfavourable. 
A multitude of eyes will narrowly inſpect every 

dart of an eminent man, conſider him nicely in 

all yiews, and not be a little pleaſed when they 

bare taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvanta- 

gaus lights. Aadiſons Spectator. 
JicapvanTa GEOUSLY. adv. | from di/- 

advantageous.) In a manner contrary to 

;ntereſt or profit; in a manner not fa- 

rourable. ; =p 

An approving nod or ſmile ſerves to drive you 

on, and make you diſplay yourſelves more diſad- 

vantagerufly. Government of the Tongue. 
;sapvanTa GEOUSNESS, 2. . | from 

diſaqvantageous. Contrariety to profit ; 

inconvenience ; miſchief ; loſs. _ 
D:sapvic'NTUROUS. adj. [dis and adven- 

tarows.] Unhappy ; unproſperous. 

Now he hath left you here, 
To he the record of his rueful loſs, 


And of my doleful diſadventurous death. 
Fairy Queen. 


U. Disarr ECC r. v. a. [dis and affeck.] To 


| fill with diſcontent; to diſcontent ; to 
make leſs faithful or zealous. 
They had attempted to diſaffect and diſcontent 
tis majeſty's late army. 0 Clarendon. 
DISAFFECTED, part. adj. | from diſaffe. 
Not diſpoſed to zeal — Meese, Ui 
ally applied to thoſe who are enemies to 
te government. | 
B denying civil worſhip to the emperor's ſta- 
| futs, which the cuſtom then was to give, they were 
proceeded againſt as dijaffeFed to the emperor. 
UiSAFFECTE dv. ¶ fi Tee 4 
E CTEDL Y. adv, | from diſa fected. 
\ ter a diſaffected manner. e 
bsrfrRCTEDN ESS. 2. , [from diſa ec. 
4. The quality of being Ata ed. 
V1 SAPFE CTION. 2, % from di/affed. 
. Diſlike ; ill-will. 4 halt 
Inmaking laws, princes muſt have regard to the 
dhe diſpoſitions, to the affections and diſaffeFions, 
iche people; and muſt not introduce a law with 
dlc ſcandal and diſpleaſure. 
: Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
r Want of zeal for the government; want 
of ardour for the reigning prince. 
* this ege, every thing diſſiked by thoſe who 
ix Vith the majority, is called diſafſeftion. 


Swift, | 


| Diforder ;- bad conſtitution : 5 
t 2 — 
Au Ku. ution : in a phy 

The diſeaſe took its original merely from the 


Coffin of th 
dike Fabry part, and not from the peccancy 


} 1 
3 RMANCE, 1. J. [ dis and affirm. | 
" utation; negation. 
at kind of reaſoning which reduceth the op- 


Kite concluſi : : 
fg: on to ſomething that is apparently ſome evil or other will follow the doing of that | 


uo, is a demonſtration in 7; 
| ati . 
te that is armed. on 1n diſaffirmance ms 


ect. 


p 


- 


4 


* 


. 


'To Drsarro'nesm, v. a. ¶ dis and frz. | 


Wiſeman. | ö 


4. To cenſure; not to juſtify. 


DIS 


To throw open to common purpoſes ; to 
reduce from the privileges of a foreſt to 


the ſtate of ommon ground. 

The commiſſioners of the treaſury moved the 
king to difafforeſt ſome foreſts of his, explaining 
themſelves of ſuch foreſts as lay out of the way, not 
near any of the king's houſes. - Bacon. 

How happy 's he, which hath due place aſſign'd 
To his beaſts ; and diſafforeſted his mind ! Donne. 
„ D1SAGREE”. v. n. [dis and agree,] 

1. To differ ; not to be the ſame. 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all diſ- 
tinct ideas to diſagree z that is, the one not to be 
the other. = Locke. 

2. To differ; not to be of the ſame opi- 
nion. 

Why both the bands in worſhip diſagree, 

And ſome adore the flow'r, and ſome the tree. 

Dryden. 
3. To be in a ſtate of oppoſition : followed 
by from or with, before the oppoſite. 

It containeth many improprieties, di/agreeing al- 
moſt in all things from the true and proper deſcrip- 
tion. Brown. 

Strange it is, that they reject the plaineſt ſenſe 
of ſcripture, becauſe it ſeems to diſagree with what 
they call reaſon. Atterbury. 

Dis AGREETABLE. adj. [from diſagree.] 
1. Contrary ; unſuitable. | 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had 
forced her to a conduct diſagreeable to her ſince- 
rity» Broome. 

2. Unpleaſing; offenſive. 

To make the ſenſe of eſteem or diſgrace ſink the 

deeper, and be of the more weight, either agreeable 
or diſagreeable things ſhould conſtantly accompany 
theſe different ſtates. Locke. 


DisacREEABLENESS. . /. [from diſa- 
greeable.] | 
1, Unſuitableneſs ; contrariety. 


2. Unpleaſantneſs ; offenſiveneſs. 
A father will hug and embrace his beloved ſon, 
for all the dirt and foulneſs of his cloaths ; the 


diſagreeableneſs of the habit. South, 


DisaGREE"MENT. 2. / from d:/agree.] 
1. Difference; diſſimilitude; diverſity; 
not identity; not likeneſs. 

Theſe carry ſuch plain and evident notes and 
characters, either of diſagraement or affinity with 
one another, that the ſeveral kinds of them are 
eaſily diſtinguiſlec. Meodevurd. 

2. Difference of opinion; contrariety of 
ſentiments. 

They ſeemed one to croſs another, as touching 
their ſeveral opinions about the neceſſity of ſacra- 
ments, whereas in truth their diſagreement is not 
great. Hocker. 

To DisaLLO'W. v. a. [dis and allow.) 
1. To deny authority to any. 
When, ſaid ſhe, 
Were thoſe firſt councils diſallow'd by ms ? 
Or where did LI at ſure tradition ftrike, 
Provided ſtill it were apoſtolic ? 
Dryden's Hind and Panther, 
2. To conſider as unlawiul ; not to permit. 
Their uſual kind of diſputing ſheweth, that they 
do not diſallon only theſe Romiſh ceremonies 
which are unprofitable, but count all unprofitable | 
which are Romiſh. Hooker. Þ 


3. To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. 

It was known that the mof eminent of thoſe 

| who profeſſed his own principles, pubiickly diſal- 
[cwved his proceedings. Sevift. 


There Is a ſecret, inward foreboding fear, that 


which. a man's own. conſcience diſall;,wus him in. 


dearneſs of the perſon eaſily apologizing for the | 


DIS 
To DisaLLoWw. v. 2. To refuſe permiſ- 
fion ; not to grant; not to make or 
ſuppoſe lawful. - | 
God doth in converts, being married, allow con- 
tinuance with infidels, and yet diſal/oww that the 
faithful, when they are free, ſhould enter into 
bonds of wedlock with ſuch. Hocker. 
Dis ALLOWABLE. adj, [from diſallow.} 
Not allowable ; not to be ſuffered. 
DisaLLoOwaNnCE. z. . [from dijallow.} 
Prohibition. | 2 
+ God accepts of a thing ſuitable for him to re- 
ceive, and for us to give, where he does not declare 
his refufal and diſallowance of it. Souths 
To Disa"nCnoR. v. a. [from dis and an- 
chor.] To dave a ſhip from its anchor. 
To Di$a"NIMATE.” v. a. [dis and ante 
mate.] 
1. To deprive of life. 
2. To diſcourage; to deject; to depreſs. 


The preſence of a king engenders love amongſt 
his ſubjects and his loyal friends, as it diſanimates 
his enemies. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

He was confounded. and diſanimated at his pre- 
ſence, and added, How can the ſervant of my lord 
talk with my lord ? Boyle's Seraphic Levee 


|D1saniMma'TiON. 2. J from diſanimate.} 


Privation of life. 

They cannot in reaſon retain that apprehenſion 
after death, as being affections which depend on 
life, and depart upon diſanimat ion. 

Brawn's Vulgar Errourr. 


To Disanwnvu'L. v. a. [dis and annul. This 
word is formed, contrarily to analogy, 
by thoſe who, not knowing the meaning; 
of the word annul, intended to form à 
negative ſenſe by the needleſs uſe of the 
negative particle, It ought therefore to 
be rejected, as ungrammatical and bar- 
barous.] To annul; to deprive of au- 
thority ; to vacate ; to make null; to 
make void ; to nullify. 

The Jews ordinances for us to reſume, were to 
check our Lord himſelf, which hath diſannulled 
them. Hookers 

That gave him power of diſannulling of laws, and 
diſpoſing of men's fortunes and eſtates, and the ie 
points of abſolute power, being in themſelves harſy, 
and odious. Bacen. 

To be in both worlds full, 
Is more than God was, who was hungry here: 
Wouldſt thou his laws of faſting diſannul? 
Herbert. 


Wilt thou my judgments diſannu! ? Defame 
My equal rule, to clear thyſelf of blame? Sandys. 


DisanNuULMENT. . J from di/annul.} 
The act of making void. 

To Dis aP PEAR. wv. 2. ¶ diſparoitre, Fr.! 
To be loft to view ; to vaniſh oat of 
ſight; to fly; to go away. 

She diſap peur d, and left me dark ! I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore. Milton. 
When the night and winter diſappear, 
The purple morning riſing with the year, 
Salutes the ſpring. 5 Dryden. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and, if not ſometimes refreſked,. 
vaniſh and diſappear. Lockes 
Criticks 1 ſaw that others names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place; 
Their own, like others, ſoon their place refign'd,. 
Or diſappear di. and left the firſt behind. Pope. 


To DISA POINT. v. a. [dis and: appoint.] 
1. To defeat of expectation; to balk ; to 


hinder from ſomething expected. 
The ſuperior Being can defeat all his deſigns, 
and ſafpeint all his hopes. Then. 


South. 
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DIS 

$trikes home the jay'lin, his retiring foe 
Shrinks from the wound, and diſappoints the blow. 
Addiſon. 

There 's nothing like ſurprifing the rogues : how 
will they be diſappointed, when they hear that thou 
haſt prevented their revenge ! 

1 Arbuthnet's Hiſtery of Jobn Bull. 
Me are not only tortured by the reproaches which 
ere offered us, but are diſappointed by the filence of 
men when it is unexpected, and humbled even by 
their praiſes. Aldiſon. 
2. It has of before the thing loſt by diſap- 
pointment. 

The Janizaries, diſafpeinted by the baſſas of the 
ſpoil, received of the bounty of Solyman a great 
largeſs. Kinolles. 

DisayeorNTMENT. 2. / | from dijop- 
point.] Defeat of hopes; miſcarriage of 
expectations. | 

It is impoſſible for us to know what are calami- 
ties, and what are bleſſings. How many accidents 
have paſſed for misfortunes, which have turned to 
ne welfare and proſperity. of the perſons in witoſe 
lot they have fallen! How many diſappointments 
have, in their conſequences, ſaved a man from 
ruin! Sſectator. 

If we hope for things, of which we have not 
thoroughly conſidered the value, our diſapprint- 
ment will be greater than our pleaſure in the frui- 
tion of them. Addiſon's Spectator. 


DisayPROBA'TION. 2. , [dis and appro- 


bation.) Cenſure ; condemnation ; ex- 
preſſion of diſlike. 

He was obliged to publiſh his letters, to ſhew 

his diſapprobation of the publiſhing of others. Pope. 

To DIS AP PRO “VE. v. a. [ deſapprouver, Fr.] 


1. To diſlike; to cenſure. 


I reaſon'd much, alas! but more Ilov'd; 
Sent and recall'd, ordain'd and diſapprow'd. Prior. 
Without good breeding truth is diſapprov'd ; 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov d. Pope. 
2. To reject as diſliked ; not to confirm 
by concurrence, 
A project for a treaty of barrier with the States 
was tranſmitted hither from Holland, and was di/- 
approved of by our courts. OW, 
Dis ARD. z. /. [oip1, dip:x, Saxon, a fool, 
inner; diſeur, French, Junius. A 
prattler; a boaſting talker. This word 
is inſerted both by Sinnen and Junius; 
but I do nct remember it. 
To Dis KM. v. a. {dijarmer, French.] 
1. To ſpoil or diveſt of arms; to deprive 
of arms. 
An order was made by both houſes, for diſarm- 
ing all the papiſts in England. Clarendon. 
: I am ſtill the ſame, 
By different ways ſtill moving to one fame; 
And by diſarming you I now do more 
To fave the town, than arming you before. Dryd. 
2. It has of before the arms taken away. 
They would be immediately dijarmed of their 
great magazine of artillery, Locke. 
To DisaRRA'Y. L. a. [dis and array.] To 
undreſs any one ; to divelt of clothes, 
So, as ſhe bad, the witch they dijarray*d. 
| | Fairy Queen. 
Now n'ght is come, now ſoon her diſarray, 
And in her bed her lay, Spenſer's Epithalamium. 
DisarRa'y. n. J [from the verb.] 
1. Diſorder; confuſion ; loſs of the regu- 
lar order of battle. | 
He returned towards the river, to prevent ſuch 
danger as the diſarray, occafioned by the narrow- 
aefs of the bridge, might caſt upon them. 
Hayward. 
Diſarray and ſhameful rout enſue, 
And force-is added to the fainting crew. 


Dryden's Fables. 
2. Undreſs. : 


= | DIS 


Whilf the champion, with redoubled might, | Drs a581Du'tTY. 1. . Abſence of care or] 


— 


attention. 535 

The Cecilians kept him back; as very well 

knowing that, upon every little abſence or diſaſſi- 

duity, he ſhould be ſubj ect to take cold at eee 
Aton. 


DIS ATS TER. 2. /. [di/aftre, French. ] 
1. The blaſt of ſtroke of an unfavourable 


planet. 
Stars ſhone with trains of fire, dews of blood 
fall; 5 
Diſaſters veil'd the ſun; and the moiſt ſtar, 
Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
Was ſick almoſt to doomſday with eclipſe. Shak. 
2. Misfortune; grief; miſhap; miſery; 
calamity. | 5 
This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That e'er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care, 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force or ſlight; 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
| : Pope, 
To Dis als TER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To blaſt by the ſtroke of an unfavour- 
able ſtar, | 
Ah, chaſte bed of mine, ſaid ſhe, which never 
heretofore couldſt accuſe me of one defiled thought, 
how canſt thou now receive that diſafered change- 
ling ? | | Sidney. 
2. To afflict; to miſchief. 


Theſe are the holes where eyes ſhould be, which 


pitifully diſaſter the checks. Shakeſpeare 
In his own ficlds, the ſwain 
Diſaſter'd ſtands. Thomſon. |, 


Disa"srROUs. adj. [from diſaſter.] 
1. Unlucky; not fortunate. 

That ſeemeth a moſt diſaſtreus day to the Scots, 
not only in regard of this overthrow, but for that 
upon the ſame day they were defeated by the Eng- 
liſh at Floodenfield. ' Hayward. 


2, Gloomy ; threatening misfortune. 

The moon, ; 

In dim eclipſe, diſaſ aus twilight ſheds 

On half the nations. | 

3- Unhappy ; calamitous ; 
| ſtruck with affliction, 

Then Juno, pitying her diſaſtrous fate, 
Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denham. | 
Immediately after his return from this very ex- 
pedition, ſuch diſaſtreus calamities befel his family, 
that he burnt two of his children himſeifs Scutb. 

Fly the purſuit of my diſaſirovs love 
From my unhappy neighbourhood remove. 

y : Dryden. 
Drsa"sTROUSLY. adv. [from diſaßtrous. 
In a diſmal manner. | 
D1isa"STROVUSNESS, 2. /. [ from diſaſtrous. 
Unluckinets ; unfortunateneſs. Didt. 
To Disavou'cn. w. a. [dis and auch.] 


To retract profeſſion; to diſown. 
Thereupon they flatly diſavouch 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport. Daniel. 
To Disavo'w. wv. a. [dis and avoww.] To 
diſown; to deny knowledge of; to deny 
concurrence in any thing, or with any 
perſon. | | 
The heirs and poſterity of them which yielded 
the ſame, are either ignorant thereof, or do wil- 
fully deny, or ſtedfaſtly diſa vo it. 
| | Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
The Engliſh did believe his name was therein 
abuſed; which he manifeſted to be true, by diſavoo- 
ing it openly afterwards. Hayward. 
To deal in perſon is good, when a man's face 
breedeth regard, and generally when a man will 
rejerve to himſelf liberty either to diſawov or to 
expound. Bacon. 
A man that acts below his rank, doth but diſa- 
doo fortune, and ſeemeth to be conſcious of his 
cwn want in worth, and doth but teach others to 


| Milton. | 
miſerable ; 


| 


| envy him. Bacen. | 
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To Disav"TroRIsE. v. 4. Lait Ahe 5 
thoriſe.] To deprive of credit Pts When 
rity. < | 
The obtruſion of ſuch particular i, 7 Dis 
"theſe, are inſufficient to Gees nd, To ſe 
upon the final intention of nature. an from 
To PisRAL Mp. v. a. [dis and band) She 
1. To diſmiſs from military feryice. 1 From! 
break up an army; to diſmiſs fla gy 
from their colours. r 
They diſbanded themſelves, and returned g. RY 
man to his own dwelling, Knille's Fo, 
Pythagoras bids us in our Ration tang, © 
k and, To Dis 
Till God, our general, ſhall us 4 and. Di 
: f « . leber, To t 
I am content to lead a private life; 
Diſband my army to ſecure the ſtate. new 
| 5 f Dry der“ Aurerml, 97 D181 
. Bid him diſbaid his legions, Alt le, 1. Toe 
2. To diſmiſs from ſervice. . " The 
i Some imagine that a quantity of water, ff. burdens 
cient to make ſuch a deluge, was created upon thy 
occaſion; and, when the buſineſs was Gore, 4 Diſt: 
diſbanded again, and annihilated. Jugu4 2, To c 
To DIS BAN D. Lv. 2. The 
1. To retire from military ſervice; f. by inter 
parate; to break up. wars 
Our navy was upon the point of di//ardire, mi din m 
many of our men come aſhore, Bac. Nur un We; 
The rang'd pow'rs a ” ; 
Diſturd, and wand'ring each his ſeveral war FW 
Purſues, Aar, To t 
The common ſoldiers, and inferior officzry 3. Lot 
ſhould be fully paid upon their oi/bonding. Can. Bette 
Were it not for ſome ſmall remainders of 29 | 
and virtue, which are yet left ſcattered 2 Intomy 
mankind, human ſociety would in 2 ſhort lou i 
diſband and run into confuſion, and die ent Luci 
would grow wild and become a foreſt, 7. And let 
2. To be diſſolved. 7, Dis: 
While rocks ſtand, : 3 
And rivers ſtir, thou canſt not ſhrink or gui, 7; DIS] 
Yea, when both rocks and all things ald To ſp 
Then ſhalt thou be my rock and tower, | Mon 
To DisBA'RK. v. 3. [debarguer, French] long ler 
To Iand from a ſhip ; to put on tre we 0 
Together ſail'd they, fraught wii all tle tl.ogk Te 
To ſervice done by land that might beg, 1 4 - 
And, when occaſion ſerv'd, diſbarked them. . let 8 
The ſhip we moor on theſe _ __ els gen 
; : ſkeep, an offering to he goo |, ; 
Diſtark the ſkcep, « 8 Pete's 06 Disz v' 
Dis BELITE F. 2. . [from diſpelieve.) N. I, Act « 
fuſal of credit ; denial of belief 4 OY 
Our belief or diſbelief of a thing doc: va ful 2 
the nature of the thing. TY 1 | 225 
To DisBELI EVE, v. 4. [die and be, 2. dum 
Not to credit; not to hold 1 i Dispv“ 
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Jed to diſbelieve it. „ 
pis BLI EVER» 7 + [from difbelieve.) 
One who refuſes belief; one who denie 


oſition to be true. 
1 ſoul is frighted into ſentiments, be- 


ezuſe a man of great name pronounces hereſy upon 
the contrary ſentiments, and caſts the diſbeliever 
out of the church. Watts. 


5 DisBEN c H. v. 4. [5 and bench.] To 


drive from à eat. 

Sir, 1 hope 
My words diſkench'd you not ? 
s, Sir; yet oft, 


When blows have made me ſtay, I fied from words, 


Shak ca Fee 
T, DisrRa'NCH. v. 4. [dis and branch.] 
To ſeparate, or break off, as a branch 


om a tree. ; 
_ that herſelf will liver and diſf ranch 
From her maternal ſap, perforce muſt wither, _ 
And come to deadly uſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

guch as are newly planted, need not be diſ- 
guarched till the ſap begins to ſtir, that ſo the 
wound may be healed without the ſcar, 

Ewvelyn's Kalendar. 


7, Diszu'd. v. 2. [With gardeners.] 


To take away the branches or ſprigs 
newly put forth, that are ill placed. Dick. 


7, Dis VK DEN. v. a. [dis and burden. 


1. To eaſe of a burden; to unload. 
The river, with ten branches or ſtreams, diſ- 
lardlens himſelf within the Perſian ſea. 
Peacham on Drawing, 
Diſburden'd heav'n rejoic'd. Milton. 
2. To diſencumber, diſcharge, or clear. 
They removed either by caſualty and tempeſt, or 
by intention and deſign, either out of lucre of gold, 
or for the diſburdening of the countries ſurcharged 
vith multitudes of inhabitants. 
Hales Origin of Mankind. 
We thall di/>rden the piece of thoſe hard ſha- 
cowings, which are always ungraceful. 
Dryden's Dufreſncy. 
3. To throw off a burden. 
Better yet do I live, that though by my thoughts 
[ be plunged 
Into my life's bondage, I yet may diſburden a paſſion. 
Sidney. 
Lucia, diſburden all thy cares on me, | 
And let me ſhare thy moſt retir'd diſtreſs. 
5 Addiſon's Cato. 
7: Dis Bu' DER. v. 2. To eaſe the mind. 


7: DISBEU RSE. v. a. d ebourſer, French. ] 


To ſpend or lay out money. 

Money is not diſburſed at once, but drawn into a 
long length, by ſending over now twenty thouſand, 
and next half year ten thouſand pounds. Spenſer. 

Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 
Till he 4;burs'd ten thouſand dollars. Shakeſpe 

As Alcxander received great ſums, he was no 
lef> generous and liberal in diſburſing of them. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Diszy RSEMENT, 2. . [ debourſement, Fr.] 
1. Act of diſburſing or laying oat. 

The queen's treature, in io great occaſions of 
d\ſburſments, is not always fo ready, nor ſo plenti- 
tul, as it can ſpare ſo great a ſum together, 


Dispv'RSER. x, 


/. {from a:ſburſe. ] One 


that diſburſes, 

DISCALCEATED. adj. [| diſcalceatus, 
Latin.] Stripped of ſhoes. 

Dicatcea rio. 1. . [from diſcal- 


e] The act of pulling off the 


2110Cs, 


Vol. I. 


Spenſer's Ireland. 


The cuſtom of A ſcalceation, or putting off their 
ſhoes at meals, is conceived to have been done, as 
by that means keeping their beds clean. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ta -Drsgca'ndy. v. 2. [from dis and 

candy.] To diſſolve; to melt. Hanmer, 

The hearts | 

That ſpaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave 

Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 

On bloſſoming Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 
To Disca"rD. wv. a. [dis and card.] 

1. To throw out of the hand ſuch cards as 
are uſeleſs. 
2. To diſmiſs or eje& from ſervice or em- 


ployment. 

Theſe men being certainly jewels to a wiſe man, 
conſidering what wonders they were able to per- 
form, yet were diſcarded by that unworthy prince, 
as not worthy the holding. a Sidney. 

Their captains, if they liſt, diſcard whom they 
pleaſe, and ſend away ſuch as will perhaps willi:gly 
be rid of that dangerous and hard ſervice. 

g | Spenſer's State of Ircland. 

Should we own that we have a very imperfect 
idea of ſubſtance, would it not be hard to charge us 
with diſca ding ſubſtance out of the world? Leckes 

Juſtice diſcards party, frieniſhip, kindred, and is 
always therefore repreſented as blin-!, 

Aadiſen's Guardian, 

They blame the favourites, and think it nothing 
extraordinary that the queen ſkould be at an end ot 
her patience, and reſolve to diſcard them. Sr. 

I do not conceive why a tunk diſcarded party, 
who neither expect nor deſire more than a quiet 
life, ſhould be charged with endcavouring to intro- 
duce popcry. 5 Sæbiſt. 

Dis ca R RATE. adj. [ dis, and caro, fleſh; 
ſecarnato, Ital.] Stripped of fleſh. 

*Tis better to own a judgment, though but with 

a curta ſuppellex of coherent notions ; than a me- 
mory, like a ſepulchre, furniſhed with a load of 
broken and diſcarnate bones. Glanville. 


To Disca'sE. v. a. [dis and caſe.] To 


ſtrip ; to undreſs. 

Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell : 

I will Jiſcaſe me, and myſelf preſent. Shat. Temp. 
To DISCE'RN. v. a. [| diſcerno, Latin. ] 
1. To deſcry ; to ſee; to diicover. 

And behold among the ſimple ones, I diſcemed 
among the youths a young man void of under- 
ſtanding. | 

2. To judge ; to have knowledge of by 
compariſon, | 

What doth better become wiſdom than to diſ- 
cern what is worthy the loving ? Sidrey. 

Does any here know me? This is not Lear: 
Does Lear walk thus, ſpeak thus ? Where arc his 


eyes? 
Either his motion weakens, or his diſcerning: 
Are lethargied. Shakeſpeare. 


You thould be rul'd and led 
By ſome diſcretion, that d iſcerns your ſtate 
Better than you yourſelf, Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
3. To diſtinguiſh. 

To diſcern ſuch buds as are fit to produce bloſ- 
ſoms, from ſuch as will diſplay themſelves but in 
leaves, is no difficult matter. Beyle. 

4. To make the difference between. 
They follow virtue for reward to-day; 
To- morrow vice, if ſhe give better pay: 
We are ſo good, or bad, juſt at a price; 
For nothing elſe diſcerns the virtue or vice. 
; Ben Fonſen. 
To DISCE'RN. v. u. 
1. To make diſtinction. 
| Great part of the country was abandoned to the 
ſpoils of the ſoldiers, who not troubling themſelves 
to diſcern between a ſubjeR and a rebel, whilſt 
their liberty laſted, made indifferently profit of 
both, Hayward. 

The cuſtom of arguing on any fide, even againſt 

our perſuaſions, dims the underſtanding, and makes 


Prov. vii. 7. 


DIS 
it by degrees loſe the faculty of diſcerning beticen 
truth and falſehood. Lade. 

2. To have judicial cognizance : not in uſe. 

It diſcerneth of forces, frauds, crimes various uf 
ſtellionate, and the inchoations towards Crimes ca 
pital, not actually perpetrated. Bacon. 

DriscETRN ER. 2. / [from diſcern.] 
1. Diſcoverer ; he that deſcries. 

"Twas ſaid they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 

Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure. Shak. Hen, VIII. 
2. Judge; one that has the power of diſ- 
tinguiſhing. 

He was a great obſerver and diſcerner of mens 
natures and humours, and was very dexterous in 
compliance, where he found it uſeful. Clarendon. 

How unequal dijcerrers of truth they are, and 
eaſily expoſed unto errour, will appear by their un- 
qualified intellectuals. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Disc“ NIBLE. adj. from diſcern.] Diſ- 
coverable; perceptible ; diſtinguitha- 
ble ; apparent. | 

It is indeed a fin of ſo groſs, fo formidable a 
bulk, that there needs no help of opticks to render 
it diſccr1mibley, and therefore I need not farther expa- 
tiate on it, Government sf the Tongue. 

All this is eaſily diſcernible by the ordinary dif- 
courſes of the underſtanding. Scuth. 

DiscERNIBLEN ISS. 2. J. from diſcerni- 
ble.] Viſibleneſs. 

DisCERNIBLY. adv. [from diſcernible.] 
Perceptibly ; apparently. 

Contider what doctrines are infuſed diſcernibiy 
amongſt Chriſtians, moſt apt to obſtruct or inter- 
rupt the chriſtian life. | Hammend. 

DiscE RNinG. part. adj. [ from diſcern.} 
Judicious; knowing. © 

This hath been maintained not only by warm 
enthuſiaſts, but by cooler and more diſcerning - 
heads. Atterbury. 

Drisce'rniNnGLY. adv. | from diſcerning.] 
Judiciouſly; rationally ; acutely. | 

Theſe two errours Ovid has moſt diſcerningly 

avoided, Garth. 

Disce'snmenT. 2. /. [from diſcern.] 
Judgment ; power of diſtinguiſhing. 

A reader that wants diſcernment, loves and ad- 


mires the characters and actions of men in a wrong 
place. Freebelder. 


To DISCERP. v. a. [ diſcerpo, Lat.] To 
tear in pieces; to break; to deſtroy by 
ſeparation of its parts. Dick. 

Dise E“RPTIBLE. adj, | from dijcerp.] 
Frangible ; ſeparable ; liable to be de- 
ſtroyed by the diſunion of its parts. 

What is moſt denſe, and leaſt porous, will br 
moſt coherent and leaſt diſcerptible. Glanv. Scegſis. 

Matter is moveable, this immoveable; matter 
diſcerptible, this indiſcerptible. More. 

DisCcERPTIBILITY, 2. / [from diſcerp- 
tible.] Liableneſs to be deſtroyed by 
diſunion of parts. e 

D1sCE'RPTION. 2. /, [ from diſcerp.] The 
act of pulling to pieces, or deſtroying by 
diſuniting the parts. 

To DISCHARGE. v. a. [decharger, Fr.] 

1. To diſburden; to exonerate; to free 
from any load or inconvenience, 

How rich in humble poverty is he, 
Who leads a quiet country life; 
Diſcharg'd of buſineſs, void of ftrife ! 

2. To unload; to diſembark. 

I will convey them by fea, in floats, unto the 
place that thou ſhalt appoint me, and will cauſe 
them to be diſcharged. Klingt. 

3. To throw off any thing collected or ac- 
cumulated; to give vent to any thing; 
to let fly. It is uſed of any thing vio- 
len: or ſudden. | 
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DIS 
F Mounting his eyes, 
He did diſcharge a horrible oath. Shak, Hen. VIII. 
Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Nor were thoſe bluſt'ring brethren left at large, 
On ſeas and ſhores their fury to diſcharge. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
Soon may kind heav'n a ſure relief provide 
Soon may your fire diſcharge the vengeance due, 
And all your verongs the proud opprefiors rue. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


Diſcharge thy ſhafts; this realy boſom rend. 
| Hopes Statius. 
4. To unload a gun. d 
A concæit runneth abroad, that there ſhould be 
a white powder, which will diſcharge a piece with- 
cut noi. : 
The pailoys alſo did oftentimes, out of their 
pros, i/cbirge their great pieces againſt the city, 
| 3 Knulles's Hiſtory. 
We diſcharged 2 piſtol, and had the ſound re- 
turned upon us Rfty- ſix times, though the air was 
Foggy Addiſon on Italy. 
5. To clear a debt by payment. 
Death of one perſon can be paid but once, 
And that ihe has di eh ged. 
Shazgfpcere's Antony and Cleopatra, 
Now to the horrors of that uncouth place 
He paſſage begs with unregarded pray'r, 
And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
When foreign trade imports more than our com- 
modities will pay for, we coatract debts beyond 
ſea; and thoſe are paid with money, when they 
will not take our goods to diſcharge them. Locke. 


6. To ſend away a creditor by payment. 
If he had 
The preſent money to diſcharge the Jew, 


He would not take it. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 


7. To clear a debtor. 
A grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but Kill pays; at once 
Indebted and diſcharg'd. | 
$. To ſet free from obligation! 

If one man's fault could dijcharge another man 
of his duty, there weuld be no place left for the 
common offices of ſociety. L'Eſtrange. 

When they have taken a degree, and are conſe- 
quently grown a burden to their friends, who now 
think themſelves fully diſcharged, they get into 
orders as ſoon as they can. Sevift. 

9. To clear from an accuſation or crime; 
to abſolve: with /. 

They wanted not reaſons to be diſcharged F all 
blame, who are confeſſed to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teſtimony, in whoſe 
eyes no fault of ours hath. ever hitherto been 
eſteemed to be ſmall, Hooker. 

They are imprudent enough to diſcharge them- 
felves of this blunder, by laying the contradiction 
at Virgil's door. Dryden. 

10. To perform; to execute. 
Had Ja hundred tongues, a wit fo large 
As could their hundred offices diſcharge, 
;  Dryden's Fables. 
13. To put away; to obliterate ; to de- 
ſtroy. : , 

It is done by little and little, and with many 

eflays ; but all this di/chargeth not the wonder, 
Bacon's Natural MHiſtery. 

Trial would alſo be made in herbs poiſonous and 
purgative, whoſe ill quality perhaps may be diſ- 
«barged, or attempered, by ſetting ſtronger poiſons 
or purgatives by them. Bacon. 

12. To diveſt of any office or employment; 
to diſmiſs from ſervice: as, he diſcharged 
his ſteward ; the ſoldier was d:/charged. 

13. Lo diſmiſs; to releaſe ; to ſend away 
from any buſineſs or appointment. 


Milton. 


Diſcharge your pow'rs unto their ſeveral coun- 


ties. Sbale feare. 


{ 


14 Bacon. ; 


DIS 


When Cæſar would have diſcharged the ſenate, 
in regard of a dream of Calphurnia, this man told 
him, he hoped he would not diſmiſs the ſenate till 
his wife had dreamed a better dream. Bacon. 

14. To emit. ; 

The matter being ſuppurated, I opened an in- 
flamed tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, 
and diſcharged a well-concocted matter. 

% iiſeman's Surgery. 
To DischA RGE. H. z. To diſmiſs jitſelf; 


to break up. ä 
The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not 

diſcharge. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Discnaa'rGe. 1. , [from the verb.] 

1. Vent; exploſion; emiſſion. | 


ous fire, ſy wherever there are any extraordinary 
diſcharges of this fire, there alſo are the neighbour- 
ing ſprings hotter than ordinary. Wordward. 
2. Matter vented. | 
The hemorrhage being ſtopped, the next oc- 
| currence is a thin ſerous diſcharge. Sharp's Surg. 
3. Diſruption ; evaneſcence. 

Mark the diſcharge of the little cloud upon 
glaſs or gems, or blades of ſwords, and you ſhall ſee 
it ever break up firſt in the ſkirts, and laſt in the 
middle. 

4. Diſmiſſion from an office : as, the go- 
vernour ſolicited his di/charge. | 


5. Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. 
| He warns | 
Us, haply too ſecure of our diſcharge 
From penalty, becauſe from death releas'd 
Some days. 


Milton. 


16. Abſolution from a crime. 


The text expreſſes the ſound eſtate of the con- 


not condemning us; which word imports properly 
an acquittance or diſcharge of a man upon ſome 
precedent accuſation, and a full trial and cogni- 
zance of his cauſe. South, 
7. Ranſom; price of ranſom, 
| O, all my hopes defeated 
To free him hence! But death, who ſets all free, 
Hath paid his ranſom now and full diſcharge. 
Milton. 
8. Performance; execution. 

The obligations of hoſpitality and protection are 
ſacred; nothing can abſolve us from the diſcharge 
of thoſe duties. a L' Eſtrange. 

9. An acquittance from a debt. 


10. Exemption; privilege. 


wickedneſs deliver thoſe that are given to it. 5 
i Eccl. viii. 8. 
Disch“ ROGER. 2. J. [from iſcharge.] 
1. He that diſcharges in any manner. 


2. He that fires a gun. | 
To abate the bombilation of gunpowder, a way 
is promiſed by Porta, by borax and butter, which 
he ſays will make it ſo go off, as ſcarcely to be 
heard by the diſcharger. _ _ Brown, 
Disc1'xcr. adj. [ diſcinfus, Latin. ] Un- 
girded ; looſely dreſſed. Dia. 
To Disc p. v. a. [diſcindo, Latin.] To 
divide; to cut in pieces. 
We found ſeveral concretions fo ſoft, that we 
could eaſily 4iſcind them betwixt our fingers. Boyle. 
DISCIPLE. ». / [diſcipulus, Latin.] A 
ſcholar ; one that profeſles to receive in- 


ſtructions from another. | 

He rebuked diſciples who would call for fire 
from heaven upon whole cities, for the neglect of a 
few. King Charles. 


profeſſing ourſelves the diſciples of the crucified Sa- 
viour; and that engageth us to take up his croſs 
and follow him. Hammond. 
A young diſciple ſhould behave himſelf ſo well, as 

to gain the aitection and the car of his * 
41s. 


I As the heat of all ſprings is owing to ſubterrane- 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


ſcience, not barely by its not accuſing, but by its 


There is no diſcharge in that war, neither ſhall | 


The commemorating the death of Chriſt, is the 


* * ; 4 | 
, 
To D1scr PLE. v. 4. [from the noun, 
1. To train; to bring up. ; 
He did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and way 

Dijcipled oi the braveſt. Shave 
2. To puniſh ; to diſcipline, Thi, 7" 
15 not in uſe, * 

She, bitter penance! with an iron ub! 

Was wont him to diſciple every . "wp Vo 

Discr'PLESHIP. 2. / [from 4-5! Fa- 
ee ee m aifciple.) The 
ate or function of a diſciple, or fol 
of a maſter. * 
That to which juſtification is promiſed.; 
giving up of the whole foul inti rely = ny " 
dertaking diſcipleſbip upon Chriſt's terms. mY 
D . ammond's Prat. Catel. 
ISCIPLI NABLE. 2%. diſciplinatili, 
Latin. ] Capable of inſtruction; capable 
of improvement by diſcipline and learn. 
ing. 5 
＋ 
D1sCIPLI'"NABLENESS, 1. /; [from f. 
Plinable.] Capacity of inſtruction; qu. 
lification for improvement by educati 
and diſcipline. 

We find in animals, eſpecially ſome of them, 2 
foxes, dogs, apes, horſes, and elephants, not onl; 
perception, phantaſy, and memory, common ty 
moſt if not all animals, but ſomething of ſagacity 
providence, and diſcip/inableneſs. Hai, 

Drscier INARIAN. adj. [ from diſcipline, 
Pertaining to diſcipline, 

What eagerneſs in diſciplinarian uncertainties, 
when the love of God and our neighbour, ere. 
lical unqueſtionables, are neglected! Glar, Sci. 

DrisciPLINA*RIAN. 2. /. [diſciplina, Lat. 

1. One who rules or teaches with great 
ſtrictneſs; one who allows no deviation 
from ſtated rules, 3 

2. A follower of the preſbyterian ſedct, ſo 
called from their perpetual clamox 
about diſcipline. . 

They draw thoſe that diſſent into diſlike with 
the Rate, as puritans, or diſciplinarians. | 

| Sanderſ. Pax. Fc, 
D1'sc1PLINARY. adj. [ diſciplina, Latin. 
1. Pertaining to diſcipline. 
2. Relating to government. 

Thoſe canons in behalf of marriage were caly 

diſciplinary, grounded on prudential motives. 
Bijhip Ferns 
3. Relating to a regular courſe of educie 
tion. | 

Theſe are the ſtudies, wherein our node and 
gentle youth ought to beſtow their time in 24 

linary way. RE Mitra 
DISCIPLINE. 2. /. [di/ciplina, Latin.) 
1. Education; inſtruction ; the act of cul- 

tivating the mind; the act of forming 


the manners. 
He had charge my diſcipline to frame, ' 
And tutors nouriture to overſee. Here. 
The cold of the northern parts is that which 
without aid of diſcipline, doth make the bodies 
hardeſt, and the courage warmeſt. . Bauns 
They who want that ſenſe of diſcipline, beste, 
are alſo by conſequence deprived of ſpeech. Ny 
It is by the aſſiſtance of the eye and the car cl. 
pecially, which are called the ſenſes of d;jcipiinty 
that our minds are furnithed with various parts b 
knowledge. 
2. Rule of government; order; 


of government. | + 

They hold, that from the very apoſtlcs time 
till this preſent age, wherein yourſelves 1732/37 
ye have found out a right pattern of ſound mew 
there never was any time ſafe to be followed. Oy 

As we are to believe for ever the articles of e\ go 
gelical doctrine, ſo the precepts of dijaplne x 


. . . her . 
are, in like fort, bound for ever to obſerves Whit 
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While we do —_— 
is moral diſcipline, 
— 8 Shakeſpeare. 
lation. 2 | 
i opens all your victories in Scotland 
Y = Help in war, wiſdom in peace. Shakeſp. 
: Let crooked ele Oi ; 
leſs troops which diſcipline diſclaim, 
= their ſaperfluous growth with rigour tame. 
A ftate of ſubjection. 


Dryden. 
3 erfect, who have their paſſions in the 
Dt are yet obliged to be conſtantly on 
their guard. : Rogers. 
5. Any thing taught; art; ſcience. 
; Art may be ſaid to overcome and advance na- 
ture in theſe mechanical diſciplines, which, in this 
reſpe&, are much to be preferred. Wilkins. 
6, Puniſhment 3 chaſtiſement ; correction. 
g A lively cobler kicked and ſpurred while his 
wife was carrying him, and had ſcarce paſſed a day 
without giving her the diſcipline of the ſtrap. 
Addiſon's Spcctator. 


This virtue 
Let's be no 


3. Military regu 


„ External mortification. : 

The love of God makes a man chaſte without 
the laborious arts of faſting and exterior diſcipline ; 
he reaches at glory without any other arms but 
thoſe ot love. Taylor. 

5 Drscirrix E. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


. To educate; to inſtruct; to bring up. 
We are wiſe enough to begin when they are 
v2:v young, and diſcipline by times thoſe other crea- 
tutes we would make uſeful and good for ſome- 
what, TE Locke. 
They were with care prepared and diſciplined 
for confirmation, which they could not arrive at 
til they were found, upon examination, to have 
made a ſufficient progreſs in the knowledge of 
Chriſtianity, Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
2, To regulate; to keep in order. 


of well-diſciplined ſoldiers at a diſtance, 
Derham's Aſftro-Thezlogy. 
3. To puniſh; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 
4. To advance by inſtruction. 
The law appear'd imperfect, and but giv'n 
With purpoſe to reſign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant, diſciplin'd 
From ſhadowy types to truth, from fleſh to ſpirit. 
Milton. 
J. Discr AIM. v. a. [dis and claim.) To 
difown; to deny any knowledge of; to 
retract any union with; to abrogate; to 
renounce, 
ou cowardly rafcal! nature diſclaims all ſhare 
in thee; a taylor made thee. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He calls the gods to witneſs their offence 
D:claims the war, aſſerts his innocence. 
3 Dryden's Ancid. 
We ind our Lord, on all occations, diſclaiming 
al pretenſions to a temporal kingdom. Regers. 
Very few, among thoſe who profeſs themſelves 
Chriſtians, diſclaim all concern for their ſouls, diſ- 
own the authority, or renounce the expectations, of 
the goſpel, Rogers, 
SCLAIMER, 7. J. from diſclaim. 
1. Vie that diſclaims, diſowns, or re- 
nounces, 


2. [in law.] A plea containing an expreſs 
denial or refuſal, Corvell, 


3 E. v. a. [ diſcludo, Latin; dis 


mY uncover; to produce from a ſtate of 


autancy to open view. 

A this ceep quiet, from what ſource unknown, 
ſe feeds of fire their fatal birth diſclsfe ; : 
5 a firſt few ſcatt'ring ſparks about were blown, 

Lis «ith the flames that to our ruin roſe. Dryd. 
| Then earth and ocean various forms diſcloſe. 
Dryden, 

and gone, 


3 ' 


Tye ſhells being broken, ſtruck off, 


They look to us, as we ſhould judge of an army | 


— 
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| the ſtone included in them is thereby diſcloſed and 
ſet at liberty, Weoodward, 
2. To hatch; tz pen. 
It is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich 
layeth her eggs under ſand, where the heat of the 
ſun diſclaſeth them. | Bacon, 
3. To reveal; to tell; to impart what is 
ſecret. 
There may be a reconciliation, except for up- 
braiding, or pride, or diſc/yfing of ſecrets, or a trea- 
cherous wound; for from thete things every friend 


will depart, Ecclus. 
If I diſclaſe my paſſion, 

Our friendſhip 's at an end; if 1 conceal it, 

The world will call me falſe. Addiſon's Cato. 
DiscLO SER. 2. /. [ from diſcloſe.] One 

that reveals or diſcovers. 
Discro's u RE. z. /. [from di/clo/e.] 
1. Diſcovery; production into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worthy 
the inquiſition, both for the uſe and diſeleſure ot 
cauſes, Bacon. 

2. Act of revealing any thing ſecret. 

After ſo happy a marriage between the king and 
her daughter, the was, upon a ſudden mutabi- 
lity and diſcleſure of the king's mind, ſeverely 
handled, Bacon. 

DiscLu'son. 2. /. [di/cluſus, Lat.] Emiſ- 


ſion. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 
continued ſhadow of the earth ſhould be broken by 
ſudden miraculous eruptions and diſc/uſions of light, 
to prevent the art of the lanthorn- maker. More. 


DiscoroRa'TioON. . , [ from diſcolour.] 

1. The act of changing the colour; the act 
of ſtaining. 8 

2. Change of colour; ſtain; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a ſound 
ſtate to what the phyſicians call by a general name 
of a cacochymy, ſpots and diſcolorations of the ſkin 
are ſigns of weak fibres. Arbuthnsts- 


To DISCO LOUR. ©. a. [ decoloro, Lat.] 
To change from the natural hue; to ſtain. 
Many a widow's huſband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour d earth. 
Shakeſp. King Fehn. 
Drink water, either pure, or but diſco/oured with 


malt, Temple. 
Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 

And jealouſy, with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolcuring all ſhe view'd. Dryden. 


He who looks upon the ſoul through its outward 
actions, ſees it through a deceitful medium, which 
is apt to diſcolaur and pervertthe object. Add. Spect. 

Have a care lei: ſome beloved notion, or ſome 
darling ſcience, fo prevail over your mind as to di/- 
colyur all your ideas. Watts. 

To DISCO MFIT. v. a. | deſconfire, Fr. 
ſconfiggere, Ital. as if from diſconfigere, 
Lat.] To defeat; to conquer; to van- 
quiſh ; to overpower; to ſubdue; to 
beat; to overthrow. b 

Fight againſt that monſtrous rebel, Cade, 
Whom, ſince, I heard to be diſcomfited. Shakeſp. 

Joſhua diſcomfired Amalek and his people with 
the edge of the ſword, Exodus. 

He, fugitive, declin'd ſuperior ſtrength ; 
Diſcomfited, purſued, in the ſad chace 
Ten thouſand ignominious fall. Philips. 

While my gallant countrymen are employed in 
purſuing rebels half diſcomfited through the conſci- 
ouſneſs of their guilt, 1 ſhall improve thoſe victories 
to the good of my fellow ſubjects. Addiſon. 

Disco'meir. 2. /. [from the verb.] De- 


feat; rout; overthrow. 
Fly you muſt : incurable diſcamft 
Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent party. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Dagon muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive 
Such a diſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 


| 2. That cauſes ſadneſs. 


D1S 


D1sco'MFITURE, z. , [from diſcomfir.] 
Defeat; loſs of battle; rout; ruin; 
overthrow. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Oft loſs, of ſlaughter, and diſcomfiture. Shakeſp. 

Behold, every man's ſword was againſt his fellow, 

and there was a very great diſcomfiture. I Sam. 
What a defeat and diſcomfiture is it to a man, 
when he comes to uſe this wealth, to find it all falſe 
metal ! Government of the Tongue. 
He ſent his angels to fight for his people; and 
the diſcamfiture and laughter of great hoſts is at- 
tributed to their aſſiſtance. Altterbury. 

Disco'mrorrT. x. . [dis and comfort.] 
Uneaſineſs; forrow; melancholy ; 
gloom. 

This himſelf did foreſee, and therefore armed hi; 
church, to the end they might ſuſtain it without 
diſcem fort. : Heoker, 

Diſcomfort guides my tongue, | 
And bids me ſpeak. of nothing but deſpair. Shak. 

In ſolitude there is not only diſcomfort, but weak - 
nels alſo. | | South, 

To Dis cou FORT. v. a. [from the noun, } 
To grieve ; to ſadden; to deject. 

Her champion went away dijcomforted as much 
as diſcomfited, | Sidney. 

His funeral ſhall not be in our camp, 

Leſt it diſcemfort us. Shak:ſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 

D1sco'MFORTABLE. adj. | from diſcom- 

fort.] 

1. That is melanchol 
fort. | 

Diſcomfortable couſin, know'ſt thou not 

That when the ſearching eye of Heay'n is hid 

Behind the globe, it lights the lower world ? Shak. 


y and refuſes com- 


What! did that help poor Dorus, whoſe eyes 
could carry unto him no other news but diſconfort- 
| able? | Sidney. 

To DiscommeE'NnD. g. a. [dis and com- 
mend.) To blame; to cenſure; to men- 
tion with diſapprobation. 

Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot ab- 
ſolutely approve, either willingneſs to live, or for- 
wardneſs to die. Hookers 

Now you will all be wits; and he, I pray, 

And you, that diſc:yimend it, mend the play. 
Denham, 

Neither do I diſcommend the lofty ſtyle in tragedy, 

which is naturally pompous and magnificent. 

Dryden. 
Dis cou uz nNDaBLE. adj. [from diſcom- 
mend.] Blameable; cenſurable ; de- 
ſerving blame. 

Puſillanimity is, according to Ariſtotle's mora- 
lity, a vice very diſcommendeble. Ayliffe's Parergons 
Dis comme NDABLENESS. 2. from %% 

commendable.] Blameableneſs; liable- 
nels to cenſure. 2 
Dis couukxDATTION. . from di/com- 
end.] Blame; reproach ; cenſure, 

Tully aftigns three motions, whereby, without 
any diſcommcndation, a man might be drawn to be- 
come an acculer of others. Ayliffe's Parergine 
Discomme NDR. . / [from di/commend.} 
One that diſcommends; a diſpraiſer. 
To Discou uo E. v. a. [dis and commute, 
Fr.] To put to inconvenience ; to mo- 
leſt; to incommade. 


Discommo” pious. adj. from di/commode.] 


Inconvenient; troubleſome ; unpleaſing. 

So many thouſand foldiers, unit for any labour, 
or other trade, muſt either ſeek ſervice and em 
ployment abroad, which may be dangerous; or 
elſe employ themſelves here.at home, which may 
be diſcommodious. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


Of all theſe boaſted trophies Adilten's Ageniſtes. | 
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Discommo'ptt v. 2. / [from diſcommode. 
Inconvenience; diſadvantage; hurt; 
miſchief. 

We ſpeak now of uſury, how the diſcommadities of 

it may be beſt avoided, and the commodities re- 
tained : or how, in the balance of commodities and 
dliſcemmodities, the qualities of uſury are to be recon- 
ciled. Bacon. 

It is better that a ſhip ſhould be preſerved with 

ſome diſcommedity to the ſailors, than that, the 

ſailors being in health, the ſhip ſhould periſh. 
Hayward. 


To DISCOMPO'SE. v. a. {[decompoſer, 
Fr.] f 
1. To diſorder ; to unſettle. 

h The debate upon the ſelf-denying ordinance 
had raiſed many jealouſies, and diſcompoſed the 
confidence that had formerly been between many 
of them, Clarendone 

2. To ruffle ; to diſorder. 

Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 
And ſoftly ſtole to diſcompoſe her own. 1 

3. To diſturb the temper; to agitate by 
perturbation. 

No more, dear mother: ill in death it ſhows, 
Your peace of mind by rage to diſcompeſe. Dryden. 

4. To offend; to fret; to vex. 

Men, who poſſeſs all the advantages of life, are 
in a ſtate where there are many accidents to diſor- 
der and diſcompoſe, but few to pleaſe them. Sevift. 

5. To diſplace; to diſcard: not in uſe. 

Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely 
ſuſpicious, he never put down or diſcompoſed a 
counſellor or near ſervant. Bacon. 

| Discompo'suURE. 2. . | from di/compe/e | 

Diſorder ; perturbation. | 
He threw himſelf upon his bed, lamenting with 
much paſſion, and with abundance of tears; and 
continued in this melancholick difcompoſure of 
mind many Leys. Clarendon. 


To DiscOnNCE'RT. v. a. {dis and concert.] 
1. To unſettle the mind; to diſcompoſe. 

You need not provoke their ſpirits by outrages: 
a cmeleſs geſture, a word, or a look, is enough to 
diſcencert them. 5 Collier. 

2. To break a ſcheme ; to defeat a ma- 
chination. 

Discoxro'rMITY. 2. . [dis and confor- 
mety.] Want of agreement; inconſiſ- 

Lycs ariſe from errour and miſtake, or malice 
and forgery; they conſiſt in the diſagreement and 
diſconformicy betwixt the ſpeech and the conception 
of the mind, or the conceptions of the mind and 
the things themſelves, or the ſpeech and the 
things. Hakewill en Providence. 

Discoxncrv" ITY. 2. J. I dis and congruity.] 
Difagreement ; inconſiſtency. 

There is want of capacity in the thing, to ſuſ- 
tain fach a duration, from the intrinfical diſcon- 
gruity of the one to the other. ; 

Hale Origin of Mankind. 
Disco'nSOLATE. adj. [dis and ronfole,] 
Void of comfort; hopeleſs ; ſorrowful ; 


melancholy. 
See Caſſius all diſcenſolate, | 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. Shak. 
If patiently thy bidding they obey, 
Diſmiſs them not diſconſclate. NMilten. 
The ladies and the knights, no ſnelter nigh, 
Were dropping wet, agconſolate and wan, 
And through their thin array receiv'd the rain. 
| Dryden. 
The moon reflects the fanbeams to us, and ſo, 
by illuminating the air, takes away in fome mea- 
ſure the diſconſo/ate darkneſs of our winter nights. 


D1sco'ns0LATELY. adv. [from diſcon/c 
late.] In a diſconſolate manner; com- 
ſortleſsly. LS 


Ray. | 
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Disco'ns0LATENESS. 2. . [from di/con- 
ſolate.] The ſtate of being diſconſolate. 

DisconTE'NT. 2. . | dis and content.] 
Want of content ; uneaſineſs at the pre- 
ſent ſtate, 


I ſee your brows full of diſcontent, 

Your hearts of ſorrows, and your eyes of tears. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Not that their pleaſures eaus'd her diſcontent, 
She ſigh'd, not that they ſtay'd, but that ſhe went. 
| Pepe. 
DisconTENT. adj. ¶ dis and content.] 
Uneaſy at the preſent ſtate ; diſſatiſ- 


fied. | 
They were of their own nature cireumſpect 
and flow, diſcountenanced and diſcentent; and 
thoſe the earl ſingled as fitteſt for his purpoſe. 
Hayward. 


To DisconTE'NT. v. &. [from the noun. ] 


To diſſatisfy; to make uneaſy at the 


preſent ſtate. 

I know a diſcontented gentleman, 

Whoſe humble means match not his haughty 

ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. 

The diſcontented now are only they 

Whoſe crimes before did your juſt cauſe betray. 

| Dryden. 

DisconTENTED. participial adj, [from 
diſcontent.) Uneaſy ; cheerleſs ; male- 


volent. 
Let us know 

What will tie up your diſcontented ſword. Shakeſp. 
Theſe are, beyond compariſon, the two greateſt 
evils in this world; a diſeaſed body, and a diſcon- 
tented mind. | Tilotſon. 
The goddeſs, with a diſcontented air, 

Seems to reject him, tho ſhe grants his pray r. 
3 
DisconTE'NTEDNESS. 2. /. [from di/con- 
tented.] Uneaſineſs; want of eaſe; diſ- 


ſatisfaction. DES 
A beautiful -buſt of Alexander the Great caſts 
up his face to heaven with a noble air of grief, or 
diſcontentedneſs, in his looks. * Addiſon's Travels. 
DisconTE'NTMENT. 2. . [from di/con- 
tent. ] The ſtate of being diſcontented; 
uneaſineſs. — 
Theſe are the vices that fill them with general 
diſcontentmeut, as though the hoſom of that fa- 
mous church, whereiggghey” live, were more noi- 
ſome than any dungeon, bs Hocker. 
The politick and artificial nouriſhing and en- 
tertaining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes 
to hopes, is one of the beſt antidotes againſt the 
poiſon of diſconteniments. Bacon. 
DisconTI NUANCE. z. . | from diſcon- 
tinue.) | 
1. Want of coheſion of parts; want of 
union of one part with another; diſ- 
ruption. 


The ſtillicides of water, if there be enough to | 
follow, will draw themſelves into a ſmall thread, 


becauſe they will not diſcontinue; but if there be 
no remedy, then they cat themſelves into round 
drops, which is the figure that ſaveth the body 


moſt from diſcontinuance. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | 


2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion, 


; 
Let us conſider whether our approaches to him | 


are ſweet and refreſhing, and if we are uneaſy 
under any long diſcontinuance of our converſation 
with him. Atterbury. 
3. In the common law.] An interrup- 


tion or breaking off; as diſcontinuance 


of poffeſſion, or diſcontinuance of pro- 


ceſs. The effect of diſcontinuance of pol- | 


ſeſſion is, that a man may not enter up- 


on his own land or tenement alienated, | 


whatſoever his right be unto it, or by 


his own authority ; but muſt ſeek to re- 
| 


DIs 
cover poſſeſſion by lay, 
diſcontinuance of plea is, that the ; 
ſtance may not be taken up again = 
by a new writ to begin the {air alte. 
Discoxrixva“Tiox. 1. / 3 

gen . of continuity; ns 
of union of parts; diſruption - 
tion. 5 
Upon any diſcontinuation of parts f 
by bubbles, or by ſhaking * 3 wr 
mercury falls, = 


To DiscoxTTNVUE. v. 2. Tani 
French. ] | * 


1. To loſe the coheſion of parts; to ſufep 
ſeparation or diſruption of ſubſtance 
All bodies, ductile and tenſile, as mata. n 
will be drawn into wires; wool and 5 
will be drawn into yarn, or read; haye at 
the appetite of not diſconti 'ng ſtrong, which 
maketh them follow the force that pulleth them 
out, and yet ſo as not to diſcontinue or torlikg 
their own body. Jam 


2. To loſe an eſtabliſhed or preſcriptive 
cuſtom or right. | 
Thyſelf ſhalt diſcontinue from thine ber 
that I gave thee, and I will cauſe thee tv fere 
thine enemies. Ji, 
To DisconTi'nus. v. a. 
1. To leave off; to ceaſe any praflice o 
habit; | 
Twenty puny lyes I'll tell, 
That men ſhall ſwear I've diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth. Shateſpeay, 
Examine thy cuſtoms of diet, ſleep, exerci, 
apparel, and the like; and try, in any thou lt 
judge hurtful, to diſcontinue it by little and lte; 
but ſo, as if thou find any inconvenience by the 
change, thou come back to it again. Bom, 


2. To break off; to interrupt. 

There is that property, in all letters, of aptneſ 
to be conjoined in ſyllables and words, though 
the voluble motions of the organs from one ft, 

or figure to another, that they modify and diſcri. 
minate the voice, without appearing to dict 
it. 5 Holder s Elements if Spercb. 
Dis cox TINV “IT. 2. / [dis and cant. 
nuity.] Diſunity of parts; want of co. 

That diſcontinuity of parts is the principal cauſe 
of the opacity of bodies, will appear by confider- 
ing that opaque ſubſtances become tranſparent by 
filling their pores with. any ſubſtance of cquz!, or 
almoſt equal, denſity with their parts. Merci, 

Dis cox vENIENCE. 2. / [dis and conv- 
nience, ] Incongruity; diſagreement; 
oppoſition of nature. ; 

Fear ariſeth many times out of natural anti 
thies of nature; but, in theſe diſconwencences ot fr. 
ture, deliberation hath no place at all. = 

Bramball's Anſtcef te H:bich 

DI'SCORD. . / [di/cordia, Latin] 
1. Diſagreement ; oppolition ; mutual ate 
ger; reciprocal oppugnancy. 

See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 1 
That heaven finds means to kill your Jos N. 

love! ; 

And I, for winking at your diſcords too, 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. Toy 

Shakeſpeare's Rome? and Jun. 

He is a ſalſ witneſs that ſpeaketh lies, and that 
ſoweth diſcord among brethren. Fe 
2. Difference or contrariety of qualities 

particularly of ſounds. 

Take but degree away, untune that _ : 
And hark what diſcord follows; each = 75 

In mere oppugnancy. Shakeſ- Trail. aui 4 
Diſcord, like that of muſic's various pat 


The effed of 


W 


_ 
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| | is diſpute ſhall bring, 
De that only th. d ſerve the king. 
Di beſt ſhall love the duke an Digits. 

is but art unknown to thee ;' ” — 
D which thou Beg not ſee; 

ard, harmony not underſtood; | 

- : yt univerſal good. lter 
in muſic. Sounds not of them elves 
pleaüng, but neceſſary to be mixed with 


. 0 . 2 * 
ee alone that doth immediately and in- 


affe ſt; this is moſt manifeſt in 
8 and diſcords in muſic: for 
Abend whether they be ſharp or flat, if they 
he ect have a roundneſs and equality; and if 
they be harſh, are unequal: for a diſcord itſelf is 
but 2 harſineſs of divers ſounds meeting. Bacon. 

It is the lark that 45 4 _ ee up 

| 6+. nin larſh di and unpleall . 
| Staining harſh diſcord | P b Sate 3 
How de muſic amaze us, when of diſcerds 
he maketh te ſweereſt harmony ! Pea:ham. 
„Drscon p. v. . [ diſcordo, Latin.] To 

diſagree ; not to ſuit with. | 
Sounds 62 diſturb and alter the one the other; 
ſometimes tue one drowning the other, and mak - 
in it not heard; ſometimes the one jarring and 
Glerding with the other, and making a confuſion, 
: | Bacon. 


)1sco'RDANCE, 17 /. [ from di/cord. } 
Disco K DAN X. S Diſagreement ; oppo- 
ſtion; inconſiſtency. . 
N1co'8D ANT. adj. [ diſcordans, Latin. 
' Inconſiſtent ; at variance with itſelf. 
Morrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear, 
But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was unſincere; 
80 various, ſo diſcordant is the mind, 


All natu 
All chance, 


That in cur will a different will we find. Dryden. 


g. Oppoſite ; contrarious. 

Tizz diſcordant attraction of ſome wandering 
comets would certainly diſorder the revolutions 
ef the planets, if they approached too near them. 


Cheyne. 


. Incongruous; not conformable. 
" Hrh:rconſcience is to be referred; if by a com- 
pariſon 67 things done with the rule there be a 
conſonancy, then i lows the ſentence of appro- 
bation ; it diſcerdant from it, the ſentence of con- 
demnation. 


Disco gba x TI x. adv. | from diſcordant.] 

1, Inconſiſtently; in diſagreement with 
itielf. i 

2, In diſagreement with another. 

Tuo ſtrings of a muſical inſtrument being 
truck together, making two noiſes that arrive at 
tie ear at the ſame time as to ſenſe, yield a ſound 
Gifering from either of them, and as it were 
mponnded of both; inſomuch, that if they be 
8cordantly tuned, though each of them ftruck 


ſuck together they make a harſh and troubleſome 
tio ſe. Boyle on Colours. 


CF „ - 3 
To Disco VER, v. a. [decouvrir, French; 
dis and c ver.] 


„ To ſaew; to diſcloſe; to bring to | 


light; to make viſible, 
2. To expoſe to view. 


Ihe cover of the coach was made with ſuch 


ms that as they might, to avoid the weather, 
. It up. Cloſe, ſo they might put each end 


en, and remain as diſcovered and open-ſighted 


on horſeback, 
Go dra afide the curtains, and diſcover 
7 ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince. Shakeſp. 
. e diſcovereth deep things out of darkneſs, and 
ringeti out to light the ſhadow of death. 
| Fob, xii. 22. 
3 To hew ; not to ſhelter ; to expoſe. 
0 now will I diſcover her lewdneſs. Hoſea. 
can Giſcover in, but not remove. Milton. 


Sidney. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


wert would yiz'd a pleaſing found, yet being 


3 Peeviſily; in a contradictious manner. 


„ 


— DA 


2 


DIS 


4. To make known ; not to diſguiſe ; to 


reveal. 5 
We will paſs over unto thoſe men, and we will 
diſcover ourſelves unto them. Ia, xiv. 8. 
Eve, who unſeen \ 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament  - 
DiſcoveF'd from the place of her retire, , Milton. 
5. To ken; to eſpy. | 
When we had diſcovered Cyprus, we left it on 
the left hand. Acts, 
6. To find out; to obtain information. 
He ſhall never, by any alteration in me, diſcover 
my knowledge of his miſtake. Pope's Letters. 
7. To detect; to find though concealed. 
Up he tarts, 
Diſcover'd and ſurpris'd. 
Man with ftrength and free will arm'd 
Complete, to have diſcover'd and repuls'd 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Milton. 


8, To find things or places not known 
before. | 
Some to diſcœwer iflands far away. Shakeſp. 
Another part in ſquadrons bend their march 
On bold adventure, to diſcover wide 
That diſmal world. 
So of things. The Germans 4i/cs- 
vered printing and gunpowder. 
9. To exhibit to the view. 
Some high climbing hill, 
Which to his eye diſccvers unaware 
The goodly proſpect of ſome foreign land, 
Firſt ſeen, or ſome renown'd metropolis 
With gliſt ring ſpires and battlements adorn'd. 


Miltcn. 


Milian. 


Not light, but rather darkneſs viſible, 
Serv'd only to diſccwer ſights of woe. | Milten, 


Disco'verRABLE. adj. from diſcover.] 
I. That which may be found out. 

That mineral matter, which is ſo intermixed 
with the common and terreſtrial matter, as not to 
be diſcowerable by human induſtry ; or, if diſcover- 
able, diftuſed and ſcattered amongſt the craſſer 
matter, can never be ſeparated. 

* Weidward's Natural Hiſtory. 

Revelation may aſſert two things to be joined, 

Whoſe. connection or agreement is not diſcomerable 
by reaſon. Watts. 
2. Apparent ; expoſed to view. 

They were deceived by Satan, and that not in 
an inviſible ſituation, but in an open and diſcever- 
able apparition, that is, in the form of a ſerpent. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


It is concluded by aſtronomers, that the atmo- 


ſphere of the moon hath no clouds nor rains, but 
a perpetual and uniform ſerenity 3 becauſe no- 
thing diſcoverable in the lunar ſurface is ever co- 
vered and abſconded by the interpoſition of any 
clouds or miſts. 


Disco'veRER. z. , | from diſcover 


1. One that finds. any thing not 3 


before; a finder out. 


If more be found out, they will not recompenſe 


the diſcoverer's. pains, but will be fitter to be caſt 
out. Holder. 


Places receive appellations, according to the lan- 


guage of the diſcoverer, from obſervations made 
upon the people. Broome. 


An old maiden gentlewoman is the greateſt diſ- 
coverer of judgments ; ſhe can tell you what fin it 
was. that ſet ſuch a man's houſe on fire. 


Addiſon's Speatcr. 


2. A ſcout; one who is put to deſcry the 
poſture or number of an enemy; ſpe- 
culator. | 


Here ſtand, my lords, and ſend: diſcowerers forth, 
To know the numbers of our enemies. Shakeſp. 


Disco'verv. 2. J [from di/cover.] 


1. The act of finding any thing hidden. 


' 


Bentley. 


The Cape of Good Hope was doubled in thoſe |. 
early times; and the Portugueſe were not the firſt | 
diſcoverers of that navigation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
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Of all who fince have us'd the open ſoa, 
Than the bold Engliſh none more fame have won; 
Beyond the year, and out of heaven's high way, 
They make diſcoveries where they ſee no ſun. : 
| Dryden. 
2. The act of revealing or diſcloſing any 
What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhame ? 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too, too light. 
Why tis an office of diſcovery, love, 
And I ſhould be obſcur'd. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Things that appeared amiable by the light of 
this world, appear of a different odious hue in the 
clear diſcoveries of the next. South. 
It would be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the 
ſtate to which the war hath reduced us; ſuch a 
diſcovery ought to be made as late as poſſible, 
Swift. 


TTo Discou'NnSEL. v. a. [dis and counſel.] 


To diſſuade; to give contrary advice. 
Obſolete. 
But him that palmer from that vanity 


With temperate advice diſcounſelled. Spenſer, 


Diss couxr. 2. / [dis and ceunt.] The 
Milton. | 


ſum refunded in a bargain. , 
His whole intention was, to buy a certain quan- 
tity of copper money from. Wood, at a large diſ- 


| _ cunt, and fell them as well as he could. Swift. 


To Dis cov r. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To count back; to pay back again. 
My father's, mother's, brother's death I pardon: 
My prayers and penance hall diſcount for thefe, 
And beg of heav'n to charge the bill on me. 


Dryden. 
The farmers, ſpitefully combin'd, 
Force him to take his tithes in kind; 
And Parviſol diſcounts arrears GEN 
By bills for taxes and repairs. Sift. 


To Dis cou x TEN AN CE. v. g. [dis and 
countenance.] | 
1. To diſcourage by cold treatment. 


Unwilling they were to diſcountenance any man 
who was willing to ſerve them. Clarendon. 


The truly upright judge will always countenance- 


right, and diſcountenance wrong. 
2. To abaſh ; to pup to ſhame; 
Wiſdom, in*diſcourſe with her, 
Loſes diſceuntenanc d, and like folly ſhews. Milton. 
He came, and with him Eve, more loth, tho' firſt 
To offend ; diſcountenanc'd both and. diſcompos'd. 
Milton. 
How would one look from his majeſtic brow, 
Seated as on the top of virtue's hill, 
Dijccunt nance her deſpis'd ! Milton. 


Dis cou x TEN AN CE. 2. / [dis and coun- 


Arterbary. 


tenance.] Cold treatment; unfavourable- 


aſpect; unfriendly. regard. 

He thought a little diſcountenazce upon thoſe 
perſons would ſuppreſs that ſpirit. Clarendon. 

All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable ſo- 
ever, were ſtill attended with very apparent diſ- 
countenauce. rendon. 

In expectation of the hour of judgment, he pa- 
tiently bears all the difficuities of duty, and the- 
diſcountenance he meets with fram a wicked aud 
prophane world. Rogers. 


Discou'nTENANCER... from di/coun-. 
tenance.] One that diſcourages by cold: 
treatment; one that depreſſes by un- 
friendly regard. | | 

Rumours ot. ſcandal and murmurs againſt tife 
king,. and his government, taxed him for a great 
taxer of his people, and-diſcountenancer-of his no- 
bility. Bacon. 

To DISCOU RAGE. v. a. [Ai courager., 
Fr. dis and courage.] ä 

1. To depreſs; to deprive of confidence; 
to deject; to daſtardize. 


I might neither encourage the rebels infolence,. - 


nor diſcourage the proteſtants loyalty and patience. 
| S: 
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The apoſtle with great zeal diſcourages too un- 

reaſonable a preſumption. Rogers. 

2. To deter; to fright from any attempt : 
with from before the thing. 


Wherefore diſcourage ye the heart of the chil- ] 


dren of Iſrael from going over into the land? 
| | Numbers. 


3. It is irregularly uſed by Temple with 
to before the following word. | 
You may keep your beauty and your health, 
unleſs you deſtroy them yourſelf, or diſcourage 
them to ſtay with you, by uſing them ill. Temple. 
Discou'RAGER, . . [from diſcourage.] 
One*®that impreſſes diffidence and ter- 


Tour. 

Moſt men in years, as they are generally diſ- 
couragers of youth, are like old trees, which, be- 
ing paſt bearing themſelves, will ſuffer no young 
plants to flouriſh beneath them. Pope. 

Discou'tRaAGEMENT. . J. | from diſcou- 
rage. | | 

1. The act of deterring, or depreſſing hope. 

2. Determent ; that which deters from 
any thing : with from. | 

Amongſt other impediments of any inventions, 
it is none of the meaneſt diſcouragements, that they 
are ſo generally derided by common opinion. 

Wilkins. 

The books read at ſchools and colleges are full 
of incitements to virtue, and diſcouragements from: 
vice. f Stoifr. 

3. The cauſe of depreſſion, or fear : with 
to, leſs properly. 

To things we would have them learn, the great 
and only diſcouragement is, that they are called to 
them. | Locke. 

DISCOURSE. . / [di/cours, French; / 
curſus, Latin.] 


1. The act of the underſtanding, by which 


it paſſes from premiſes to conſequences. 
By reaſon of that original weakneſs in the in- 
ſtruments, without which the underſtanding part 
is not able in this world by diſcourſe to work, the 
very conceit of painfulneſs is a bridle to ſtay us. 
a Hcoder. 
Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcour/e, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reaſon 
To ruſt in us unus'd. Shakeſpeare. 
The act of the mind which connects propoſi- 
tions, and deduceth concluſions from them, the 
ſchools call diſcourſe 3 and we ſhall not miſcall it, 
if we name it reaſon. Glanville. 
2. Converſation; mutual intercourſe of 
language ; talk. 
He waxeth wiſer than himſelf, more by an honr's 
diſecurſe, than by a day's meditation. Bacon. 
In thy diſcourſe, if thou deſire to pleaſe, 
All ſuch is courteous, uſeful, new, or witty ; 
Uſetulnefs comes by labour, wit by eale, 
' Courteſy grows in court, news in the city. Herbert. 
The vanquith'd party with the victors join'd, 
Nor wanted ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the mind. 
Dryden. 
3. Effuſion of language; ſpeech. 
| Topical and ſuperficial arguments, of which 
there is ſtore to be found on both ſides, filling the 
head with variety of thoughts, and the mouth with 


copious diſcourſe, ſerve only to amuſe the under- 
Lecke.- 


ſtanding and entertain company. | 
4. A treatiſe ; a diſſertation either written 
or uttered. 
The diſcourſe here is about ideas, which, he ſavs, 
are real things, and feen in God. Locke. 
Plutarch, in his diſcaurſe upon garrulity, com- 
mends the fidelity of the companions of Ulyſſes. 
= Pope's Odyſſiy. 
7 Driscov'rss. wv. n. [from the noun. 
1. To converſe ; to talk; to relate. 
How wert thou handled, being priſoner ? 


Diſcourſe, I pr'ythee, on this turrst's top. Shakc/p. , 
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Of various things diſcour/ſing as he paſs'd, .. . 
Anchiſes hither bends. * * Dryden. 
2. To treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet manner. 
The general maxims we are diſcourſing of are not 
known to children, ideots, and a great part of 
mankind. | Locke. 

3. To reaſon; to paſs from premiſes to 
conſequences. „„ 

And yet the pow'rs of her diſccurſing thoughts, 
From the collection is a diverſe thing. Davies. 
Brutes do want that quick diſcour/ing power. 

Davies. 
To Discou'Rs E. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To treat of ; to talk over ; to diſcuſs. 
Go with us into the abbey here, 
And let us there at large diſcourſe ail our fortunes. 
| Shakeſpeare 
Drscou'rstR. ». from diſcour/e.}] 
1. A ſpeaker ; an haranguer. 
The tract of every thing 
Would by a good difcourſer loſe ſome life, 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. Shakeſprares 

2. A writer on any ſubject ; a diſſertator. 

Philologers and critical 4//cor/crs, who look be- 
vond the obvious exteriors of things, will not be 
angry at our narrower explorations. Brown. 

But it ſeems to me, that ſuch di/cour/ers do rea- 
ſon upon ſhort views, and a very moderate compaſs 
of thought, Soft. 

Dis cov'Rs vk. adj. | from diſcour/e.] 

1. Paſſing by intermediate ſteps from pre- 
miſes to conſequences. 

The foul 
Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being, 
Diſcourſiue, or intuitive; diſcourſe 
Is ofteſt yours, the latter is moſt ours. Milton. 

2. Containing dialogue; interlocutory. 

The epic is every where interlaced with dialogue, 
or diſcourſive ſcenes. Dryden on Dramatic Peeſy. 

Discov'rTEOUS. adj. [dis and courtecus.] 
Uncivil ; uncomplaiſant; defective in 
good manners. | | 

He reſolved to unhorſe the firſt diſcourteous knight 
he thould meet. Motteux's Don Qu ixotte. 

Discou'rTESY. 2. / [dis and courteſy.] 
Incivility ; rudeneſs; act of diſreſpect. 

As if chearfulneſs had been tediouſneſs, and 
good entertainment had been turned to diſcourteſy, 
he would ever get himſelf alone. Sidney. 

Be calm in arguing ; for fierceneſs makes 
Error a fault, and truth diſcourteſy. Herbert. 

He made me viſits, maundering as if I had done 
him a diſcourteſy. Wiſeman. 

Discou'R TEOUSLY. adv. | from diſcour- 
teous.] Uncivilly ; rudely. 

D1'scovs. adj. | from diſcus, Lat.] Broad; 
flat; wide. Uſed by botaniſts to de- 
note the middle, plain, and flat part of 
ſome flowers, ſuch as the flos ſol is, &c. 

| Quincy. 

DISCRE DIT. z. J. [decrediter, French.) 
Ignominy; reproach; lower degree of 
infamy ; diſgrace ; imputation of a fault. 

Had I been the finder-ourt of this ſecret, it would 
not have reliſlied among my other diſcredits. Shak. 

Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to 
work, but be lazy, and then certify over their 
country to the diſcredit of a plantation. Bacon. 

That they may quit their morals without any 
diſcredit to their intellectuals, they fly to ſeveral: 
ſtale, trite, pitiful objections and cavils. Seth. 

*T'is the duty of every chriſtian to be concerned 

for the reputation or diſcredit his life may bring on 
his profeſſion. ; | Rogers. 

Alas, the ſmall diſcredit of a bribe 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the wg 

ope. 

To DiscRET DIT. v. a. [decrediter, Fr.] 

1. To deprive of credibility; to make not 
truſted. 9 ; 


| 
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\ 


Di1's 


He had framed to himſelf 


miſes of life, which I haye . J teig 
now is he ee to N nadie 8 Diſcrete 
2 =D diſgrace ; to brin reproach . 5 t 
ame; to make! s reputable kw, | {ame pro 
nourable. ch. 


.* 


thus, O » 
I1SCRE 11 
| Prudence 
rect one's 
Nothing 


You had left unſeen a wonderful »; 
which not to have been bleſt 8 l wot 
diſcredited you. , "og hag 
He is commended that makes a fit. err. 
and leaſt diſcredits his travels ee, u 
man he went. » Who return te lan 
He, like a privileg'd ſpy, whom nothing en 


Diſcredit, libels now*gaini each great man, 1 A knife! 

Reflect how glorious it would be. ys 99 cut deprivin 
countenance of diſcredited duty, ang * it have years © 
piety revive the declining ſpirit of religion, wr e cf Ir is not 


Without care our beſt actions will lof; 
their influence, and our virtues wi 
dited with the appearance of evil. 7 

a . ger, 
3. To diſtruſt ; not to credit; not to bh 
certain, 


gickednels 

tie world. 
All this \ 

Of the righ 


Much ! 
ll be often bin. 


7 5 : ; g Tre plea 
DISCREET. adj. [diſeret, French be rrefered 
1. Prudent ; circumſpect; cautious; f. is tte pleaſ 

ber; not raſn; not precipitznt, nt tes 


J: aſxs d;ſcr 
There 1$ 
world, or v 
fortune, tt 


careleſs; not hardily adventurous, 
Honeſt, diſcreet, quiet, and godly learned mos 
will not be withdrawn by you. , 
Leſs fearful than diſercet, my 
You love the fundamental part of (tate, 
More than you doubt the charge of 't, 

To elder years to be diſcrcet and graye, 

Then to old age maturity ſhe gave, Daly 
It is the diſcreet man, not the witty, nor te 
learned, nor the brave, who guides the comet. 
tion, and gives meaſures to ſociety, Addi. 
2. Modeſt; not forward. Not well zu. 


dence. 

Liberty 
trolled 
he ſurrer 
out ſtipy 
I1SCRE T 
Left at! 


. 8 A deaco 
thoriſed. into orders 
Dear youth, by fortune favour'd, but by tire, ard it is d 
Alas! not favour'd leſs, be ſtill as now tiat order 
Diſcreet. Tin, = 
DiscrEETLY. ad. from diſertit.] Pry The m: 
dently ; cautiouſly ; circumſpectly. Ticnce wa 
Poets loſe half the praiſe they ſhould have got, 1 
Could it be known what they diſcreetly blot, Na Pr 
The labour of obedience; loyalty, and ſubjedin, In log 
is no more but for a man honeſtly and d//r:itly ty ſuch wh 
ſit ſtill, : S:3tbs lite 
Profit ſprings from huſks diſcreetly vs d. Pi. 8 1 
The dulleſt brain, if gently ſtir'd, 0 ; 
Perhaps may waken to a humming bird ucles & 
The moſt recluſe, d:jcreetly open d, find ma; ch. 
Congenial object in the cockle kind, Pres Dat. temper ; 
DiscREETNESS. 7. / [from %. eva: gr, 
The quality of being diſcreet; diſcrte - ln gr 
tion. | are ſuc] 
DI'SCREPANCE. ». /, [diſcrepantia, Ia. man, b 
tin.] Difference; contrariety dil. 015061) 
agreement. | POS nate,] 
Diverſity of education, and @ifcrepan'y - * or toke 
principles wherewith men arc 27 Arft imbucch 34 o DISC 
wherein all our after reaſonings are tabu. Tacks? 
Lord Digby ti X. Den, 10 . 
. 1 5 Il; , m; 
Drscxerant. adj. I diſcripaus, LA Fomk 
Different; diſagreeing 3 Contrary. | OS 
5 , dil tus Laun.) other. 
Yo DiscRE TE. V. A. [ ere Xi, _ 4 Orger 
To ſeparate; to diſcontinue. | = n 
As tor its diaphaneity, it e 5 There 
eminentiy ; as having its earthly and ED 55 from eac 
ſo exactly reſolved, that its body left _ by three 
and not diſcreted by atomical termination -. The x 
Discne TE. adj. [diſcretis, Latin.) re 
„ 1 gtinuos. eitinctle 
1. Diſtinct; disjoined ; not RT vi 
Diſcrete quantity, or diflerent mm iti reaſon, 0 
meatures by number, Rot 0 3 Sing h 
nuity ; that is, in __ a 09s | to obey, 
continued quantity and motion „%%. Them 
A : Hale's Origin *f Ma — - Ml = 
I 0 o 7 1 my 5 ty 4. 2 40 
2. Disjunctive; as, 1 re/ig? MW *: ung ar 


. Py ropoution. 
not my honour, is a diſcrete piopo ,, 
| 3. 


3 


Dit. ret 


Diſcrete Proportion 15 when the ratio be- 
den two pairs of numbers or quanti- 
= but there is not the 


. 2 24 
ties 15 the ſam , : 
5 proportion between all _ four : 
. * 2 Fe 
thus, 6:85535 +. ... a Lat. 
prudence 3 knowledge to govern or di- 
rect one's ſelf; kill 3 wiſe management. 
Nothing then Was further thought upon for the 
e of governing; but all permitted unto their 
eee and diſcretion which were to rule, Hooker. 
4 A knife may be taken away from a child, with- 
u depriving : i 
25 ah and diſcretion to uſe it. - Hooker. 
|: is not good that children ſhould know any 
1. -kednels old folks have diſcretion, and know 


te world. 5, Oe 
; 11 his was order'd by the good diſcretion 


Ob tte ncht reverend cardinal of York. 
SI Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Tue pleaſure of commanding our paſſions is to 
be treterred betore any ſentual pleaſure; becauſe it 
5; tte pleaſure of 1w'1dom and diſcretime Tillotſon. 

gut care in poetry muſt ſtill be had, 
I: aſs diſcrztizr ev 'n in running mad. Pope. 

There is no talent ſo uſeful towards riſing in the 
world, or which puts men more out of the reach of 
fortune, than diſcretion, a ſpecies of lower pru- 
dence. Sæoift. 

Liberty of acting at pleaſure; uncon- 
trolled and unconditional power: as, 
he ſurrenders at di/cretion 3 that is, with- 
out ſtipulation. | | 
:icRE TIONARY, adj. from diſcretion. 
Leftatlarge ; unlimited; unreſtrained. 

A deacon may have a diſpenſation for entering 
i:to orders before he is twenty-three years of age; 
and it is diſcretiorary in the biſhop to admit him to 
tat order at what time he thinks fit. 

F- _ Ayliffe's Parergon. 

The major being a perſon of conſummate expe- 
ricnce, was inveſted with a diſcretionary power. 

| Tatler. 
1scRETIVE. adj. [diſcretus, Latin.] 

In logick.] Di/crerzve propoſitions are 
ſuch wherein various, and ſeemingly op- 
poſite, judgments are made, whoſe va- 
niety or diſtinction is noted by the par- 
ticles br, though, yet, &c. as, travellers 
ma; change their climate, but not their 
zmper; Job was patient, though his grief 
was great, Watts. 
In grammar.] Diſcretiwe diſtinctions 

dre ſuch as imply oppoſition; as, not a 
nau, but a beaft. | 
PISCRUMINABLE, adj, [from diſcrimi- 
1ae,] Diſltinguiſhable by outward marks 
Or tokens, 


, DISCAYMINATE, Y. a. 
Latin.) 


„Jo mark with notes of difference to 


3 by certain tokens from an- 
other, | | 


4 | 
Offer and cockles and muſcles, which move 
£9: nave no diſcriminate ſexs Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Suk . ag forts of it differing in fineneſs 
on each other, and diſcriminated by the natives 
} eren names. Boyle. 
3 _ is diſcriminated from the left by 
rains neceflary, and never to be l 
fe * ; : out. 
car every features of iis countenance be no 
rod oh augen, yet they may ſerve to diſcri- 
denn ay other perſon, 2 — is not 
Tho. lling fleet. 
M op; 4 __ ways of diſcriminating the wo ; 
mt els and gravity, the ſeveral degrees of 


1.4.0 


ULAJiſcrimino, 


6 3% falling from one tone or note to another. 
0 Helder. 


them of the benefits thereof which |. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dia, Þy 


D 1% 


2. To ſelect or ſeparate from others. 
You owe little leſs for what you are not, than 
for what you are, to that diſcriminating mercy, to 
which alone you owe your exemption from miſe- 
ries» Boyle, 
DiscRI'MINATENESS. . , from diſcri- 
minate.] Diſtinctneſs; marked differ- 
ence. Di2. 
DiscRIMINA'TION. #. /. [from diſcri- 
minatio, Latin.] 
1. The ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed from 


other perſons or things. | 
There is a reverence to be ſhewed them on the 
account of their diſcrimination from other places, 
and ſeparation for ſacred uſes. Stilling fleet. 
2. The act of diſtinguiſhing one from an- 
other; diſtinction; difference put. 

A ſatire ſhould expoſe nothing but what is cor- 
rigible; and make a due diſcrimination between thoſe 
that are, and thoſe who are not, the proper objects 
of it. Addiſon's Spectator. 

By that prudent diſcrimination made between the 
offenders of different degrees, he obliges thoſe 
whom he has diſtinguiſhed as objects of mercy. 

| Addiſon's Freebolder. 
3. The marks of diſtinction. 
Tanke heed of abetting any factions, or applying 
any publick diſcriminations in matters of religion. 
King Charles. 

Letters ariſe from the firſt original diſcrimina- 
tions of voice, by way of articulation, whereby the 
ear is able to judge and obſerve the differences of 
vocal ſounds, Holder. 

DiscrI'MINATIVE. adj. [from diſcrimi- 
nate.] | 
1. That which makes the mark of diſtinc- 


tion; characteriſtical. 

The only ſtanding teſt, and diſcriminative cha- 
racteriſtick of any metal or mineral, muſt be 
ſought for in the conſtituent matter of it. Mocdæu. 

2. That which obſerves diſtinction. 
Diſcriminative Providence knew before the na- 
ture and courſe of all things. 

| More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 

Discri'minous. adj. [from diſcrimer, 

Latin.] Dangerous; hazardous. Not 


_ uſual. 

Any kind of ſpitting of blood imports a very 
diſcriminsus ſtate, unleſs it happens upon the gap- 
ing of a vein opened by a plethory. 

Harwey on Conſumptions. 
Dr1scu'BiTORY. adj. [ diſcubitorius, Lat.] 
Fitted to the poſture of leaning. 
After bathing they retired to bed, and refreſhed 
themſelves with a repaſt; and fo that cuſtom, by 
degrees, changed their cubiculary beds into diſcu- 
bitory. Brown's Jul gar Errours. 
Discu'mBEncy. 2. /. ¶ diſcumbens, Lat.] 
The act of leaning at meat, after the 
ancient manner. 

The Greeks and Romans uſed the cuſtom of 

diſcumbency at meals, which was upon their left 
fide ; for ſo their right hand was free and ready for 
all ſervice. Brmon's Vulgar Errours, 
To Discu MBER. v. . [dis and cumber.] 
To diſengage from any troubleiome 
weight ; to diſengage from impediment. 

His limbs diſcumber'd of the clinging veſt, 

He binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt, 
% Pope's Odyſſey. 
To Discu'RE. v. a. [ decouvrir, French. ] 
To diſcover ; to reveal. A word per- 
haps peculiar to SHenſer. 

1 will, if pleaſe you it diſcure, aflay 
To eaſe vou of that ill. Fairy Queen. 

DISCO RSIVE. adj. [diſcur/if, French, 
from diſcurro, Latin. ] 
1. Moving here and there; roving; de- 


BIS 


| Some noiſes help ſleep; as the blowing of the 


wind, and the trickling of water : they move a 
gentle attention; and whatſoever moveth attention, 
without too much labour, ftilleth the natural and 
diſcurſive motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 

2. Proceeding by regular gradation from 
premiſes to conſequences; argumenta- 
tive. This is ſometimes, perhaps not 
1mproperly, written di/cour/ive. 

Ihere is a ſanctity of ſoul and body, of more 
efficacy for the receiving of divine truths, than the 
greateſt pretences to diſcurſive demonſtration. 

| Moere's Divine Dialogues. 

There hath been much diſpute touching the 

knowledge of brutes, whether they have a kind of 
diſcurſive faculty, which ſome call reaſon. 
: Hat:'s Origin of Mankind. 

Driscu'ssIveLy. adv. [from diſcurſive.] 
By due gradation of argument. 

We have a principle within, whereby we think, 
and we know we think; whereby we do diſcur- 
ſruely, and by way of ratiocination, deduce one 
thing from another, Hale. 

Discu r5oRY. adj. [ diſeur/or, Latin. }] 
Argumental ; rational. 

DISCUS. n. / [Latin.] A quoitz a 
heavy piece of iron thrown in the an- 
cient ſports, = | 

From Elatreus* ftrong arm the diſcus flies, 

And ſings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies, 
| Pope's Odyſſey» 

To DISCU'SS. v. a. [diſcutio, diſcuſſum, 
Latin. ] 

1. To examine; to ventilate ; to clear 
by diſquiſition. 

We are to diſcuſs only thoſe general exceptions * 
which have been taken. | | Hcoker. 

His uſage was to commit the diſcuſſing of cauſes. 
privately to certain perfons learned in the laws, 

Al 's Parergons 

This knotty point ſhould you and 1 diſcuſs, 

Or tell a tale? Pope. 

2. To diſperſe: commonly applied to a 
humour or ſwelling. 

Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs the beginnings of 
new affection. Motten. 

3. To break to pieces. 

Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's triſulk, 
to burn, diſcuſs, and terebrate. Breaun's Vulg. Err. 

Drscu'sstR. z. /. from di/cu/5.] He that 
diſcuſſes ; an examiner. 

Discu'ss10N. 2. /. [from diſcu/s.] 

1. Diſquiſition; examination; ventila- 
tion of a queſtion. 

Ieuth cannot be found without ſome labour and 
intention of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling 
a contiderable time upon the turvey and diſcuſfi.z of 
cach particular. South. 

Various diſcuſſions tear dur heated brain: 

Opinions often turn; fill douhts remain; 

And who indulges thought, increaſes pain. Prier. 

2. [In ſurgery.] Diſcuſſion or reſolution is 
nothing elſe but breathing out the hu- 
mours by inſenſible tranfpiration. 177/em. 

Discu'ss1ve. ad;. | from diſcuſs. } Having 
the power to diſcuſs or diſperſe any 
noxious matter. | 

Discu'TienT. 2. /. [diſcutiens, Latin.] 
A medicine that has power to repel or 
drive back the matter of tumours in the 
blood. It ſometimes means the ſame as 
carminative. | Quincy. 

The ſwellings ariſing from theſe require to be 
treated, in their beginning, with moderate repel- 
lents and diſcutients. VViſeman. 

2% DISDAIN. v. a. [dedaigner, French.] 
To ſcorn; to confider as unworthy of 


| one's character. 
i | y There 


I? 
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There is nothing fo great, which I will fear to 
do for you; nor nothing ſo ſmall, which I will 
dijdain to do for you. Sidney. 

They do diſdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which makes me ſweat with wrath. Shakeſpeare. 

What ſafe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I diſdain and ſpurn. Shak. 

Tell him, Cato 
.Diſdairs a life which he has power to offer. Addiſ. 
Di50a'18. 2. J. [ /degno, Ital.] Contempt; 
| ſcorn ; contemptuous anger; indigna- 
tion. | 


Children being haughty, through diſdain and | 


want of nurture, de ſtain the nobility of their kin- 
dred. Ecclus. 
But againſt you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 
Gods! how my ſoul is mov'd with juſt diſdair ! 
Pope's Odyſſey 
Dis paix FUT. adj. {diſdain and full.) 
Contemptuous ; haughtily ſcornful ; in- 
dignant. = 
There will come a time when three words, ut- 
tered with charity and meekneſs, ſhall receive a far 
more bleſſed reward, than three thouſand volumes, 


written with diſdainful ſharpneſs of wit. Hooker. 
: The queen is obſtinate, 

Stubborn ts juſtice, apt t' aceuſe it, | 

Diſdainful to be tried by t. Shakeſpeare. 


Seek through this grove ; 
A ſweet Athenian lady is in love | 
With a diſdainful youth: anoint his eyes; 
But do it when the next thing he eſpies 
Shall he the lady. Shakeſpeare. 

But thoſe I can accuſe, I can forgive : 

By my diſdainful ſilence let them live. Dryden. 
. The diſdainful ſoul came ruſking through the 
wound. Dryden. 
_ DisDa'"tNFULLY. adv. [| from diſdainful.] 
Contemptuouſly ; with haughty ſcorn ; 
with indignation, 
Either greet him not, 
Or elſe d. fully, which ſhall ſhake him more. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
Tt is not to inſult and domineer, to look diſdain- 
Fully, and revile imperiouſly, that procures eſteem 
from any one. South. 
D1sDA'INFULNESS. z. , [from diſdain- 
ul.] Contempt; contemptuouſneſs; 
haughty ſcorn. 

Can I forget, when they in priſon placing her, 
With ſwelling heart, in ſpite and due diſdainfulneſs, 
She lay for dead, till J help'd with unlacing her. 

| Sidney. 
A proud diſdeinſulneſs of other men. Aſcham. 
DISEA'SE. ». , [dis and eaſe.] Diſtem- 
per; malady; ſickneſs ; morbid ſtate. 
What 's the diſeaſe he means? 

— Tis call'd the evil. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

And Aſa, in the thirty and ninth year of his 
reign, was diſeaſed in his feet, and his diſeaſe was 
exceeding great; and in his diſcaſe he ſought not to 
the Lord, but to the phyſicians. Chron. 

It is idle to propoſe remedies before we are aſ- 
ſured of the diſeaſe, or to be in pain till we are con- 
vinced of the danger. | 

Sewift's Project for the Advancement of Religion. 
Intemperance 
In meats and drinks, which in the earth ſhall bring 
Diſcaſes dire. Milton. 
Then waſteful forth 
Walks the dire pow' r of peſtilent diſcaſe. 


Thomſon's Summer. 
70 DIS EA “SE. v. a. {from the noun.] 
3. To afflict with diſeaſe ; to torment with 
pain or ſickneſs; to make morbid; to 
infec, 


We are all diſcaſed, 
And with our ſurfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourſelves into a burning fever. Shak. 
Flatt'rers yet wear filk, drink wine, lie ſoft, 
Hug their diſeas*d perfumes, and haye forgot 
' Shakeſpeare. 


That ever Timon was. 


n 


Let her alone, lady: as ſhe is now, ſhe will but 
diſcaſe our better mirth. Shakeſpeare. 
He was diſeaſed in his feet. 1 Kings. 

A lazar-houſe it ſvem'd, wherein were laid ©. 
Numbers of all diſeas d, all maladies 
Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture. Milton. 
2. To put to pain; to pain; to make un- 
eaſy. | | 
Though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, 
yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all 
diſeaſe them. Locke. 
Dis gA'sEDNESS. 2. . [from diſeaſed. 
Sickneſs; morbidneſs; the ſtate of being 

diſeaſed. 


This is a reſteration to ſome former ſtate; not 


that ſtate of indigency and diſcaſ:dns. 
| Burnet's Theory. 

Dist"pGED. adj. [dis and edge.) Blunted ; 
obtunded ; dulled. 

I grieve myſelf 
To think, when thou ſhalt be diſcag'd by her 
Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

To DIiSEMBA'RK. F. & [dis and embark. ] 
To carry to land. 

I muſt unto the road, to diſembar& | 
Some neceſſaries. Shakeſp. Tao Gent. of Verona. 

To DistEMBaA'RK. v. 2. To land; to go 

on land. | | 
There diſembarking on the green ſea-ſide, 
We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide. Pope's Od. 

To DisEMBITTER, v. a. [dis and embit- 
ter.] To ſweeten; to free from bitter- 
neſs; to clear from acrimony: an un- 
uſual word. | 

Encourage ſuch innocent amuſements as may 
diſembitter the minds of men, and make them mu- 
tually rejoice in the ſame agreeable ſatisfactions. 

Addiſon's Freeholder. 

DistmBoO'DIED. adj. [dis and embodied.] 
Diveſted of the body. 

To DisEMBO'GUE. wv. a. [diſemboucher, old 
French. Skizner.] To pour out at the 
mouth of a-river ; to vent, 

Rivers 
In ample oceans diſembogu'd, or loſt. Dryd. Ovid. 
Rolling down, the ſteep Timavus raves, 
And through nine channels diſembogues his waves. 
To DisEMBO'GUE. v. 2. To gain a vent; 
to flow. ä 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, the 
rivers make innumerable turnings and windings, 

and at laſt diſembogye in ſeveral mouths into the 
ſea. : p Ch Ne. 

Dis EM RBO WELLE D. participial adj. | dis 
and embowel.] Taken from out the bow- 

So her diſembervell'd web 

Arachne in a hall or kitchen ſpreads, 

Obvious to vagrant flies. Philips. 


To DisEMBRO'IL. v. a. [debouiller, Fr.] 
To diſentangle; to free from perplexity ; 
to reduce from confuſion. | 

Then earth from air, and ſeas from earth were 

driv'n 
And groſſer al ſunk from etherial heav'n; 

Thus diſembroil'd, they take their proper place. 

| Dryden. 

The ſyſtem of his politicks is diſembroil:d, and 

| cleared of all thoſe incoherences and independent 
matters that are woven into this motley piece. 

| | Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 

To DisENA'BLE. v. a. [dis and enable.] 
To deprive of power; to diſable ; to 
ſink into weakneſs ; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me; and want, a more 
inſufferable evil, through the change of the times, 
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2% DISEN CHAN T. v. a. C 
To free from the fore = wn = 
ment ; to deliver from the Cant, 
charms or ſpells, TY 
Alas! let your own brain diſen 


Muſe, ſtoop thy diſenchur- 


ar- you, Fe 
d Wing to Auth WJ 
WN 


a Derica, 
or do 


enchants the grove, 
— N Dri Fj 
To Disencu meer, v. 4. [dis and „. 
cumber.] 5 
1. To diſcharge from encumbrance 
free from clogs and impeci 
q; pediment 
iſburthen; to exonerate, 
It will need the aQual inteation, 
fireſs and application of the whole Hul, to 4. 
cumber and ſet it free, to ſcour of its ruſt, 2. 
move thoſe hindrances which would bee, oY 
5 0 Order ſe (ir 
and check the freedom of its oer, «6... 
. The difercunber'g fout © bs, 
Flew off, and left behind the clouds and Carr; ple 
Þ; 
Dreams look Ike the amuſoments of 83 
when ſhe is diſencumber'd of her machine; to 
ſports and recreations, when ae bas i'd h. 1 
aſleep. 8 
2. To free from obſtruction of any Kind. 
Dim night had diſercumber'd hexwn, 16; Fe 
. The church of St. Juſtina, defigne? by Pai 
is the moſt handſome, luminous, d 
building in the inſide, that I have ever ers, 
3 Add. * „Lab. 
Dis EN U“uBRAN CE. 2. / | from dhe 
verb.] Freedom from encumbrance and 
obſtruction. | 
There are many who make a figure bein what 
their fortune or merit entitles them u, out of 
mere choice, and an elegant deſire of ea: 2 {i 
encumbrance. Sedan, 
To DisENGA'GE. v. a. [is and egi. 
1. To ſeparate from any thing with which 
it is in union. 
Some others, being very light, would feat w 
and down a good while, before they could v 
75 1 themſelves and deſcend. Barret : Tg. 
2. To diſentangle ; to clear from inpe- 
diments or difficulties. 
From civil broils he did us diſengage „ 
Found nobler objects for our martial rage. Va. 
In the next paragraph, I found my author prety 
well diſengaged from quotations. Area, 
3. To withdraw, applied to the afedion, 
to wean; to abſtract the mind. 
It is requiſite that we thould acquaint o“ 
with God, that we ſhould frequent!) Cyergage Ou 
hearts from carthly purſuits — 4 
The confideration that ſhould g e 
neſs from worldly things, is, that they ate Kg 
tain in their foundation; fading, MO . 
corruptible in their nature. g 2 : 
4. To free from any powerful rer b 
When our mind's eyes are dijengag'd 9 Fi 
They clearer, farther, and diſtinCt!y dee, JRL 
5. To releaſe from an obligation. | * 
To DisENGa"GE. wv. n. 10 - ” Hom 
free from; to withdraw on? 5 a6: 
from. = | ? 
. BR A- 
Providence gives us notice, by gn - 7 
ſions, that we may diſengag. apa” "Ie 8 Th:ugtts 
grees. 1 72 
DisEkN GAGED. participial adi. [rom 6) 
engage. | 
1. Disjoined ; diſentangled. 1 down t 
2. Vacant; at leiſure ; not fixe . 
any particular object of attention. 


. Releaſed from obligation. 
ISENGA"GEDNESS, 2. / from difengoge 


| The quality of being dileng: gel i 


Haſte to thy work ; + noble Arokes 
Ends all the charms, and 3 
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attention ; freedom from any 


s; disjunction. 
buſineſs 7 rfrom diſengage] 


MENT. 4. . 
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170 eld or looſe the parts of any 
„ding interwoven with one another. 
Thouzh in concretions particles ſo entangle one 
- other. that they cannot in a ſhort time clear 
yy ſelves, vet they do inceſſantly ftrive to diſen- 
aue. themſel ves, and get away. 2 
„lo ſet free from impediments 3 to iſ 
embroil; to clear from perplexity or 
' !; E | 
_— could find ſome expedient to explicate 
14 diſmargic themſelves out of this labyrinth, 
* „ no advance towards ſupplying their ar- 
mies. : Clarerdon. 
The welfare of their ſouls requires a better judg- 
ment than their own; either to guide them in their 
duty, or to d ſentargle them from a temptation. 


Sarth. 


f attention; vacancy. 
[47s and en- 


they made 


' To diſengage; to ſeparate. . 
; Neither "S 3 himſelf be otherwiſe under- 

ſteod by us than as ſer 

from al corporeal mixtures. Stilling fleet. 
. Disk x TERRE. . 4. [ dis, and enterrer, 

French.) To unbury ; to take out of 

the grave. | : 

Though the blindneſs of ſome fanaticks have 
ſarꝛged on the bodies of the dead, and have been 


bo in urious unto worms as to diſenterre the bodies 


of the Ceceaſed, yet had they therein no deſign 
upon the ſoul. 
J. DiSENTHRA'L. v. a. [dis and enthral.] 
To ſet free; to reſtore to liberty; to 
reſcue from ſlavery. | 
But God my ſou) ſhall diſentbral; 
For 1 upon his name will call. Sandys. 
If religion were falſe, bad men would ſet the 
utmoſt force of their reaſon on work to diſcover 
tiat faifity, and thereby dijentbra! themſelves. 
1 South. 
J. DisENTHRO “NE. wv. a. [dis and en- 
throne.] To depoſe from ſovereignty; 
to dethrone. x 
Either to diſcntÞrone the king of heav'n 
We war, if wer be beſt ; or to regain 
Our own right loſt, Milton. 
To DisENTRANCE. Y. a. [dis and en- 
trace] To awaken from a trance, or 
deep ſleep. 
Ralpho, by this time diſentranc'd, 
Upon his bum himſelf advanc'd. Hudibras. 
7. Disgsro“us g. v. a. [dis and efpou/e.] 
To ſeparate after faith plighted. 
Buch was the rage 
Of Turnus, for Lavinia diſcſpous'd. 
ESTEEM. u. , [dis and efteem.] Slight 
regard; a diſregard more moderate 
than contempt, 
When any one, by miſcarriage, falls into diſ- 
gem, he will fall under neglect and contempt. 
2 Locke. 
Te Dises re EM. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To regard lightly ; to conſider with a 
ſight degree of contempt. 
That horrid hurri 8 , 
3 zurrier of men, or ſhe that betters him, 
» never fo incens d, they could not di/- 


erm. Cba pinan. 
1 ſt this ſacred gift you diſefleem, 5 
u cruel plagues ſhall fall on Priam's ſtate. 
I would not b thought 405 — 
not be to diſateem or diſſuade 
{tudy 4 nature. e Loc tc. 
ol. I. | 


a mind free and diſentangled 


Brown's Fulgar Erreurs. 
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DisesTIMA'TION, . J. [dis, and aftima- 
tio, Lat.] Diſreſpect; diſeſteem. Di. 

Dis rA “vou. 2. /. [dis and favour.] 

1. Diſcountenance; unpropitious regard; 
unfavourable aſpect; unfavourable cir- 
cumſtance. | 

2. A ſtate of ungraciouſneſs or unaccepta- 
bleneſs ; a ſtate in which one 1s not fa- 
voured, | 

While free from ſacrilege, he was at peace, as it 
were, with God and man ; but after his ſacrilege 
he was in dis faveur with both. Spelman. 

3. Want of beauty. Die. 

To DisFavouR. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To diſcountenance ; to withhold or with- 
draw kindneſs. Ef 


ceſs to her majeſty, receive her own commands, 
and be countenanced or disfawoured according as 
they obey ? Sevift. 
DisFa"vouRER. 2. . [from di fad.. 
Diſcountenancer; not a favourer. 
It was verily thought, that had it not been for 
four great disfavourers of that voyage, the enter- 
prize had ſucceeded. Bacen. 


1. The act of disfiguring. 

2. The ſtate of being disfigured. 

3. Deformity. 

To DisF1"GURE. v. a. [dis and figure.) 
To change any thing to a worſe form; 
to deform; to mangle. 

You are but as a form̃ in wax 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. Shakeſpearc. 

In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured, Shakehp, 

Abje& is their puniſhment, 
Disfiguring not God's likeneſs, but their own, 

Or, if his likeneſs, by themſelves defac d. Milton, 
Uriel, on the Aſſyrian mount, 

Saw him disfigur'd more than could befal 

Spirit of happy ſort. Milton. 

A noſe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have 
conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his figure, with 
ſach a ſoul and ſuch parts as made him, disfigured 
as he was, capable to be a dignitary inthe church. 

h Locke. 

Nor would his ſlaughter'd army now have lain 
On Africk's ſands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Addiſon's Cato. 

His long abſeace, and travels which had di:fi- 
gured him, made him altogether unknown. 

Broome on Epic Poetry. 

DisF1'GUREMENT-. z. / | from disfigure.] 
Defacement of beauty; change. of a 
better form to a worſe. 

The disfigurenent that travel or fickneſs has be- 
ſtowed upon him, is not thought great by the lady 
of the iſle, Suckling. 

And they, ſo perfect is their miſery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. 

Milten's Camus. 

To Drsro REST. . a. [dis and foreft.] To 
reduce land from the privileges of a fo- 
reſt to the ſtate of common land. 

To DisrFRANCHISE. v. 4. [dis and fran- 
chiſe.] To deprive of privileges or im- 
munities. | 

DisFRA'NCHISEMENT. 2. / [from 4d/- 

franchiſe.) The act of depriving of pri- 
vileges. Dict. 

To DIS FUT RNIS RH. v. a. [dis and furniſb.] 

To deprive ; to unfurniſh ; to ſtrip. 

My riches are theſe poor babiliments, 

Of which if you ſhouls bere disfurniſþ me, 
You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. Shak. 


* 


Might not thoſe of higher rank, and nearer ac- | 


DisFiGUuRA'TION. 7. , [ from disfgure.] | 


# | p 2 * 
£7 . By 
A C2 1 * 


D 1 8 
He durſt not disfurniſb that country either of fo 
great a commander, or of the wonted garriſons. . 
| | Knolles's Hiftery. 

To Dis6A*RN18H. v. a. [dis and garniſh. ]- 

1. To ſtrip of ornaments.. 77: 

2. To take guns from a fortreſs. 

To DiscLO'RIFY. v. a. [dis and glorify.] 
To deprive of glory; to treat with in- 
dignity. 5 | * 

So Dagon ſhall be magnife1, and God, 
Beſides whom is no god, compar'd with idols, 
Diſgleriße l, blaipt.em'd, and had in ſcorn. * Milt. 

To DIS GOR GE. v. a. [degorger, Fr. from 
gerge, the throat.] | | 

1. To ciſcharge by the mouth; to ſpew 

out; to vomit. 3 
So, fo, thou common dog, dieft thou diſgerge 

Thy glutton botom of the royal Richard? 

And now thou wouldſt eat thy dead vomit up. 

Sbateſteare. 
From the diſtant ſhore they loudiy laught, © 

To fee his heaving breaſt diſg:rge the vriny draught. 

| Dryden. 


2. To pour out with violence. 
All th' emboſſed ſores and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 
Wouldſt thou dijgerge into the general world? 
Shateſpcare. 
The deep-drawing barks do there diſgorge 5 
Their warlike fraughtage. Shakeſpeare. 
They move along the banks | 
Of four infernal rivers, that diſgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful ftreams. Milt. 
Countries much annoved with earthquakes, have 
volcanoes; and theſe are conſtantly all in flames, 
whenever any earthquake happens; they diſgerging 
that fire which was the cauie of the diſaſter. 
. : Derbam. 
Dis o RACE. . . [ diſ grace, Fr.] 
1. State of being out of favour. | 
2. State of ignominy ; dithonour ; ſtate of 
ſhame. 
Like a dull actor, now 
I have forgot my part, and 1 am out 
Even to a full d:/grace. Shateſpeares 
Poetry, howlvever cenſured, is not fallen from 
the hizheft ſtage of honuur to the loweſt Rair of 
dijgrace. : Peuc bam. 
3. Act of unkindneſs. Obſolete. | 
To ſuch bondage he was for ſo many courſes tight 
by her, whole diſgraces to him were graced by her 


exceilence. Sidney. 
4. Cauſe of ſhame. 
And is it not a foul diſgrace, 
To loſe the boltſprit of thy face? Baynard. 


And he wnoſe alfluence diſdain'd a place, 
Brib'd by a title, makes it a diſgrace. Brown. 
To Dis6RA'CE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To bring a reproach upon; to diſho- 
nour, as an agent. 

We may not ſo in any one ſpecial kind admire 
her, that we diſgrace her in any other ; but let all 
her ways be according unto their place and degtee 
adored. Hocker. 

Men's paſſions will carry them far in mi ſrepre- 
ſenting an opinion which they have a mind to diſ- 
grace. Burnet. 

2. To bring to ſhame, as a cauſe : as, hs 
ignorance diſgraced him. 8 

3. To put out of favour: as, the miniſter 
was diſgraced, | 


Dis6RACEFUL. adj. [d:fgrace and full.] 
Shameful ; ignominious; reproachful ; 
procuring ſhame, 

Maſters muſt correct their ſervants with gentle- 
nels, prudence, and mercy; not with upbraiding 
and diſgraceful language, but with ſuch only as 
may expreſs and reprove the faul; and amend the 
perion. Taylir's Rule of Living Hely. 


3 Z To 


; 
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Discus E. 2. / [{rom the verb.] 


/ "IF; 77 * 


1 5 


To retice behind theis chariots, was as little di/- 
raceful then, as it is now to alight from one's horſe 
in 2 battle, Pope. 
D15GRACEFULLY. adv. [from diſgrace- 
faul.] In diſgrace ; with indignity ; ig- 
nominiouſly. : | 
The tenate have caſt you forth 
Diſgracrfully, to be the common tale | 
Ot the whole city. Ben Jinſen's Cataline. 
Dis5RAaCtrULNESS. 2. /. from diſgrace- 
ful.] Ignominy. « 
DisGRaA'CER. . , {from diferace.] One 
that expoſes -to.ſhame ; one that cauſes 
ignominy. | 
1 have given god advice to thoſe infamous di/- 
gracers ot the ſex and calling. Sroift. 
D1isorA'ciouvs. adj, [dis and gracious.) 
Unpleaſing. 
I do ſuſpect I have done ſome offence, 
That ſeems diſgracious in the city's eye. Shakeſp. 
To DISG UIsE. v. a. [ deguiſer, Fr. dis and 
guije.] 
1. To conceal by an unuſual dreſs, 
How might we diſguiſe him? ö 
— Alas! I know not: there is no woman's 
gown big enough for him. 
Shakejpeare's Merry Wiwes of Windſer. 
Di guis'd he came; but thoſe his children dear. 
Their parent ſoon diſcern'd through his diſguiſes 
: Milton. 
2. To hide-by a counterfeit appearance; 
to cloak by a falſe ſhew : as, he di/gui/ed 
his anger. | 
3. To disfigure ; to change tbe form. 
They ſaw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Though then digit d in death, and ſmear'd all 
o'er 
With filth obfcene, and dropping putrid gore. 
Dryden s Æxcid. 
More duteous at her call, 
Than at Circean call the herd diſguis'd. Milton. 
Ulyſſes wakes, not knowing the place where he 
was; becauſe Minerva made all things appear in a 
diſguiſed view. Pope. 
4. Fo-deform by liquor: a low term. 
¶ have juſt left the right worſhipful, and his myr- 
midons, about a ſneaker of five gailons : the whole 
magiſtracy was pretty well diſguiſed before 1 gave 
them the lip. S pectater. 


ry 


—— 


* 


A dreſs contrived to conceal the perſon 


that wears it. | 

They generally act in a diſguiſe themſelves, and 
therefore miſtake all outward ſhow and appearances 
for hypocriſy in others. Addiſon. 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 
The world may ſearch in vain with all their eyes, 
But never penetrate through this diſguiſe. | 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. A falſe appearance; counterfeit ſhow. | 
Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſes, x 
Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes. Pape. 
3. Diſorder by drink. | 
You ſee we ve burnt our cheeks; and mine own! 

tongue 

Splits what it peak:: the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt 
Antickt us. Shakeſp. Antony and Clecpatra. 
DISGUTNSEMENT. 1. J. | from diſguiſe. ] 
Dreſs of concealment. | 
Under that diſguiſement 1 ſhould find opportunity 
to reveal myſelf to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 
The marquis thought beſt to diſmaſk his beard, 
and told him, that he was going covertly to take 
2 ſecret view of the forwardneſs of his majeſty's. 
fleet: this did ſomewhat handſomely heal the diſ- 
guiſement. 8 MWotton. 
Discus ER. 7. / [from diſguiſe.] | 
4. One that puts on a di/gu/e. | 
I hope he is grown more diſengaged from his in- 
Lentaeſs on. his own affairs, which is quite the re- 


4 


To DisGU'sT.. v. g. ¶ degouter, Fr. deguſto, 


D 1s 


verſe" to you, unleſs you are a very dexterous 4% DISsNH- uur. . Li and ef 


guiſer. | _ Swift. 
2. One that conceals another by a diſguile ; 
one that disfigures. 

Death *s a great diſguiſer. Shakeſpeare. 

DISGU'ST. ». / ¶ degout, French.) 

1. Averſion of the palate from any thing. 

2. III humour; malevolence,; offence con- 
ceived. 

The manner of doing is of mere. conſequence 
than the thing done, and upon that depends the | 
ſatisfaction or diſguſt wherewith it is 3 

2 Locke. 

Thence dark diſguſt and hatred, winding wiles, 


Coward deceit, and ruMfian violence. Thomſon. 


Latin. ] | 
1. To raiſe averſion in the ſtomach ; to 
diſtaſte. | | 
2. To ſtrike with diſlike ; to offend. It is 
variouſly conſtructed with at or with. 
If a man were diſguſted at marriage, he would 
never recommend it to his friend. Atterbury. 
Thoſe unenlarged ſouls are diſgufted ⁊vith the 
wonders which the microſcope has diſcovered. 
| : Tatts. 
3. To produce averſion: with from. 
What diſgu/?s me from having to do with anſwer- 
jobbers, is, that they have no conſcience. Svif?. 
Dis6vu'srruL. adj. [ diſguſt and full. } 
Nauleous ; that which .cauſes averſion. 
I have finiſhed the moſt diſguftful taſk that ever 
I undertook, | Seoift. 
DISH. . /. dire, Sax. dy/c, Erſe; diſcus, 
Latin. ] TOS | 
1, A broad wide veſlel, in-whick food is } 
ſerved up at the table. f 
Of theſe he murders dne; he boils the fleſh, 
And lays the mangled morſels in a diſþ. Dryden. 
I ſaw among the ruins an old heathen.altar, 
with this particularity in it, that it is hollowed 
like a diſh at one end; but it was not this end on 
which the ſacrifice was laid, Add. ſon. 
2. A deep hollow veſſel for liquid food. 
Who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple diſh; 


Or do his grey hairs any violence? Milton. 
A ladle for our ſilver _— | 
Is what I want, is what 1 wiſh. Prior. 


3. The meat ſerved. in a diſh; any parti- 
cular kind of food. 
I have here a diſb of doves, that I would beſtow 
upon your worſhip. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice, 
Let 's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 
Let's carve him as a difþ fit for the gods, 
Not kew him as a carcaſs fit for hounds, 
| Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One bred of alms and foſter'd with cold dijþes, 
With ſcraps o' th' court; it is no contract, none. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Tis not the meat, but *tis the appetite, | 
Makes eating a delight | 
And if 1 like one diſþ 
More than another, that a pheaſant is. Suckling. 
The earth would have been deprived of a moſt 
excellent and wholeſome fare, and very many de- 


licious diſhes that we have the uſe and benefit of. 


Woodward. 

Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the 

griping of an hungry belly, to thoſe diſhes which 

are a feaſt to others. Jocks 
4. A kind of meaſure among the tinners. 

They meaſure block-tin by the diſh, which con- 

taineth a gallon. Carew. 


To DIS H. v. a. _ the noun.] To ferve 


in adiſh; to ſend up to table. 
For conſpiracy, 
I know not how it taſtes, though it be dd 


heart for a favour. Sal. 


75 , 
Disn-Was HER. . / [ 4 and g. 1 


DISHABFLLE.. ad. Id, 
DisHaBILLE. 1. / Undreſs; loop fring, 


To Disn a 


Disna"rMoNY 2. J. [dis 


DisHE"R1SON. z. , [dis and herijor.) Tit 


To Dienz'RIT. v. a. [dis and iber 


To DISHE'VEL, v. 4. | deche veler, French. 


For me to try. Shakeſpeare's Winter: Tale. 
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cloth with which the ma; . 
l ö Nalds dhe: 
diſhes. G& rab Vie 
A difh-clut of Jaquenetty'; he Wears next f 

ext Tas 


- 12 Les Labs 
Send them up to their m8; with 3 "Lo, 
N OA. 


pinned at their tails, Scvifr'; Dear... en 
The name of a bird: ge. 


dreſſed; looſely or nepligent „T r.] Un. 


ntly ar 
Queens are not to be too OSA ok 
difſhabille. Dryers 1D by 


Me dreſs, 
lover's rehed 
er appearance he. 

Car 
BIT. L. a. [This word | 1%, 
found only in Shatejpeare.} Jy hs 
out of place; to drive from their h. 
bitation. | ; 

But for our approach thoſe Deeping Cre, 

By the compulſion of their ordinance, 
By &his time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been diſhabited, and wide havock ms, 

Sl ale pia rs KY Laar. 
and arma 


A woman, who would preferye” 
to ber perfon, will be careful of +, 
fore him when in diſbab ill.. 


„ 


Contrariety to harmony. 


To DiSs HEART EN. v. a. [dis and Prearten, 


To diſcourage ; to defect; to tertif; 
to depreſs. 

To diſpearten with fearful ſentences, a; un 
ſalyation-cauld hardly be hoped for, is not fh ch. 
ſonant with Chriſtian charity, Ee, 

Be not diſbcarten d then, nor cloud thoſe lo 
That wont to be more chearful and ſerene, In. 

Vet neither thus difſocarten'd nor ditmay's, 
The time prepar'd I waited, Mims, 

It is a conſideration that might diſpearter thai 
who are engaged againſt the common adverſiries 
that they promiſe themſelves as much from ti: 
folly of enemies, as from the power of their friend, 

Sti line fes. 

Men cannot ſay, that the greatneſs of an evil aid 
danger is an encouragement to men to run ur 
it; and that the greatneſs of any good and hani. 
neſs ought in reaſon to diſbearten men from the 
purſuit of it. Tan 
A. true chriſtian fervour is more than the all- 
ances of our potent friends, or even the fears of our 
diſbeartened enemies. Atterlary 


act of debarring from inheritance, 


To cut off from hereditary ſucceſſion ; u 


debar from an inheritance, _ 
He tries to reſtore to their rightful heritage fa 
good old Engliſh words as have been long time 0! 
of uſe, almoſt diſperited. | Fern 
Nor how the Dryads and the woodland tran, | 
Diſperited, ran howling o'er the plain. Dad. Ex. 


To ſpread the hair diſorderly ; to tür 
the hair of a woman negligently about 
her head. It is not often uſed but! 


the paſſive participle, 
A gentle lady all alone, 
With garments rent and hair diſhevelled, ; 
Wringing her hands, and making piteous — 
After followed great numbers of women _ 
ing, with diſpevelled hair, ſcratching their ex 
and tearing themſelves, after the manner 2 
country. | : ," 
A <4 of Trojans mix'd _ 225 5 
ich Aiſhevelld hair. 
And mourning matrons with 1 n 
The flames, involy'd in ſmoke 
Of incenſe, from the ſacred 5 
Caught her diſbcuell 4 hair and ri 2 70 
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| d his ardent eyes, F This no more diſbinours you at all, * |} Dis1NGE NUOUS. adj. [dis and ingenuous. 
You _ NR diſhevell'd hair. Smith. | Than to take in a 2 8 wonds, Unfair : meanly f. [4 . — wel 
dau his arm 4; [ from diſh.) Concave:; a Which elſe would put you to your fortune. le: fl 85 ino? illibe al; unbe 
Di's41N Go 4%. tifcers. | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. ds eee Lawn — 
cant term among ar T is. ſome make them | . A woman that honoureth her huſband, ſhall be] Ing a gentleman ; crafty. 
For the form of the ir. chan others; that is, | Judged wiſe of all: but ſhe that dibonouecth him Lis difinegr:ucu8 to accuſe our age 
more diþings as they. ca - k ee felles | 12 her pride, ſhall be counted ungodly of all. + Of idleneſs, who all our pow'rs engage 
more concave, by ſetting off the Ip eur : Eccl. xxvi. 26. In the fame ſtudies, the ſame courſe to hold, 
more outwards: 43 ; | We are not ſo much to ſtrain ourſelves to make] Nor think our reaſon for new arts too old. DenB. 
Disho'x EST. adj. [ dis and oneſt ]. SM thoſe virtues appear in us which really we have It was a diſingenuous way of proceeding, to oppoſe 
d of faith 3 faith- not, as to avoid thoſe imperfections which may f a judgment of charity concerning their church, to 


; obity ; voi | 
1. Void of 2 4 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. a judgment of reaſon concerning the nature of ac- 


. wicked ; fraudulent. e us. : , Ire 
leſs Ap 1 neither blind to diſcern, nor | 2. To violate chaſtity. tions. | Seilling fleet, 
uſtice then Was , J. f ; | * 
't te. It was not ſubjeck to be im- 3. To treat with indignity, There cannot be any thing m mne and 
ume to execu . 3 gniry ſb 
"1 non by a deluded fancy, nor yet to be bribed |. One glimpſe of glory to my iſſue give miſbecoming any rational creature, as not to yield 
poſed upon ®) ite, for an utile or jucundum to] Grac'd for the little tim 3 6 to plain reaſon, and the convictfon of clear argu- 
by a glozing appetite, | ; rac'd for the little time he has to live: . L 
: the balance to a falſe or daboneft ſentence. Diſboncur'd by the king of men he ſtands; ments. : ; ocke. 
_— 3 . South. | His rightful prize is raviſh'd from his hands. Disix E NUOUSLT. ad v. [ from difinge- 
lle lays it down as a principle, e. _y | | Dryden's Iliad. nuous.] : In a diſingenuous manner. 
wrong, n apt OY are deiined 977.42 Dis no Non ABT E. adj. [from diſponour. ] | DisI1NGE NUOUSNESS. . /. from difin- 
15 2 er ae . Shameful; reproachful ; ignominious. | genuous.] Mean ſubtilty; unfairneſs; 
2. Unc 8 . : He did diſponcuralle find low craft. | 
To- morrom will We be married.—1 do you * Thoſe articles which did Our ſtate decreaſe, Dan. 1 might preſs them with the unreaſonableneſs 
it all my heart; and J hope it is no diſbaneſt de- 2 - g 0 8 ; l , 
om defire to be a woman of the world. 2. Being in a ſtate of neglect or diſeſteem. the difingenuouſneſs of embracing -a profeſſion ta 
ſire, to den Shakeſpeare's As you like it. He that is honoured in poverty, how much more which their own hearts have an inward reluctance. 
| 1- diſhonoured in riches ? and he that is diſhonourable in riches, 5 - =. Governmentof the Tongue. 
3. Diſgracec - a — che vouth appears, | how much more in poverty? Ecclus. x. 31. [Dis ix HER ISON. 2. , | dis and inberit.] 
„ Hv opnd: 7 1 — 
ee e "of his cars, Dien No ER. z. L [from di/honour.] | 1- The act of cutting off from any here- 


Soil d of his noſe, and ſhorten'd of his ears. 


Dryden. 1. One that treats another with indignity. | ditary ſucceſſion ; the act of diſinherit- 


r iggominious. Theſe two Preaching how meritorious with the gods He: 3 
e » Engliſh, being bor- It would be, to enſnare an irreligious ; 15 he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of 
ſenſes ar 1 8 Diſhonourer of Dagon Milten. |; Lancafter, inherent in his perfon, he knew it was 
rowed from oy SINN TER PR A violator of chaſtity. a title condemned by parliament, and generally 

She ſaw her ſons Win parpie GERT EXNITEg 1 : ** prejudged in the common opinion of the realm, 
Her licred domes involv'd in rolling fire; 9 fs has N. v. 4. [dis and horn. ] To . aged directly to the i fGnberiſon of the line 
A dreadful ſeries of inteſtine wars, E rip © nn 5 of York. | Bacun's Herry VII. 
1::lorious tiumphs, and diſpeneſt ſcars. Pope. | We'll d;/born the ſpirit, The chief miniſter of the revenue was obliged to 


wy : . And mock hin! home to Windſor. Shakeſpeare. YT: 
Disko x EST HY. adv. from difhoneft.] : | IVEY prevent, and even oppoſe, ſuch difinberiſn. Clarer. 
. Without faith; without probity ; faith- Dien v mon. 2% L dis and bumour. J 2. The ſtate of being cut off from an he- 
i | Peeviſhneſs ; ill humour; uneaſy ftate reditary right. | | 


lefly ; wickedly. "ae i 

1 proteſt he had the chain of me, of mind. Z ; In reſpect of the effects and evil conſequences, 

Thu! mod %% he doth deny it: Shakeſpeare, |, Speaking impatiently to —— or any thing | the adultery of the woman is Norte, as bringing 

| wdly ; wa ; that betrays inattention or di/pumcur, are alſo cri- baſtardy into a family, and diſinberiſoxs or great in- 
N gs: mpg minal, Specfator. juries to the lawful children. 1 Taylor. 


A viſe daughter thall bring an inheritance to a . : . . . 
Nr Fu tand 3 but the that liveth difh-n:fily is her s! MPROVEMENT. Mo . [dis and 2 To DISINRERIT. v. a. [ dis and inherit. ] 
father's heavineſss Ecco xxii. 4. provement.] Reduction from a better tO To cut off from an hereditary right 3 tO 

Disno'xNesTY. . J. [from difbmneft.] a worſe ſtate; the contrary to meliora-] deprive of an inheritance. 
1. Want of probity; faithleſsneis; vio- tion ; the contrary to improvement. Is it then juſt with us to difinherit - 
Rtion of traft. © The final iſſue of the matter would be, an utter | The unborn nephews for the father's fault? Davies, 
Their tertune depends upon their credit, and neglect and diſemprovement of the ca th. Norris. Unmuffle, ye faint ſtars ; and thou, fair moon, 
Rain of open public difonefty mult be to their dif- cannot fee how this kingdom is at any height Stoop*thy pale viſage rene an nee cloud, N 
3 Fat · f of improvement, while four parts in five of the And diſinberit chaos that reigns here 
i ; wid” 5.5 plantations, for thirty years paſt, have been real In double night of darkneſs, and of ſlander, Milt. 
2. Unchaſtity; incontinence; lewdneſs. diſimprotments. Swift. Poſterity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony, 
Mrs, For, (3% henett woman, the modeſt wife, To DiISINCA"RCERATE. S. 4. [ dis and in- That I muſt leave ye, ſons! O were I able 
To waſte it all myſelf, and leave ye none 


the virtuous ccuture, that hath the jealous fool to - : | 
her huſband ! I furpeet without cauſe, miſtreſs, do carcerate.] To ſet at liberty; to free So diſinberited, how would ye bleſs 


I— Heaven de my witneſs you do, if you ſuſpect from Pr ion. Me, now your curſe ! Milien. 
me in any di. Shakeſpeare. The arſenical bodies being now coagulated, and Of how fair a portion Adam difinberited his 
Disno'xouR. 4. / [dis and honour, ] kindled into flaming at eins, require dry and warm whole poſterity by one ſingle prevarication ! South, 
l. Reproach; diſgrace ; ignominy. | irs to open the earth. for to aircarcerare the fame | Tg Disc TEA. v. 4. [from dis and inter.] 
A Le: not my jealouſtes be your di,, ies 3 — from difine lined To unbury to take as out of the grave. 
ut mine own lafetics. Sbaxeſpeare's Mucbetb. 7 ME TO - The philotopher, the ſaint, or the hero, the wiſe, 
He was pleaſed! to own L1zarus even in the diſ- | - W ant of affection 3 flight ; dillike ; Ul} the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and 
ben: urt of the grave, and vouchſafed him, in that will not heightened to averſion. concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education 
beſpicable condition, the glorious title of his friend. ' Diſappointment gave him a difinc/inaticn to the] might have difinterred. Auadiſin. 
Take in | Beyle's Seraphick Lowe. f air ſex, for whom he does not expreſs all the reſpect | DisSI'NTER ESSE D. . * [ dis, and intereſſe, 
Te im or bene and your etre. Helene Pp} French, It is written ee, e by 
On one bende from 8 ee th d. Fab. 75 engt 1 1 gon Les and 1 — thoſe who derive 0 immediately from 
2 Reproach uttered; cenſure ; = ot of To produce diſlike to; to make difaf- inzere?, and I think more properly.] 
infamy. 5 * 2 whe 3 e mae” GY ou : Without regard to ee advantage; 
ö y were careful to Keep up the fears and ap- J * ? 5 
ee no tongue could ever | keine in the people of — — and 4 . yy 3 BF * 1 
eee der of her; by my life and to diſiu. line them from any reverence or affee- 8 . ſeleſs h 
ver knew harm doing. Shakejp. Henry VIII.] don to the queen, whom they begun every day |. Not that tr 1t10N 8 partes are uten nere, 
"> SHO NOUR. v. a. [dis and honour.) more unplacably to hate, and conſequently to dit- |. When general, old, difintere/s'd, and clear. Dr dens 
1. To diſgrace ; to bring ſhame upon; to | oblige. Clarendon, | D1SYNTERESSMENT. 4. 4 [ dis, an in- 
blaſt with inſamy. | "  [DivincoenutiTy. 2. , [from difingenu- tereſſement, French. ] Diiregard to pri- 
SIM ee blot, murther, or foulneſs, ous,] Meanneſs of artifice; unfairneſs. | Late advantage; diſintereſt; diſintereſt- 
That ha ſy p actions or 4er ur 'd ſtep, They contract a habit of ill- nature and dinge. edneſs. This word, like charges in the 
epilv's nie or 3047 grace and favour. ruity neceſſary to their aftairs, and the temper of ſame ſentence, 18 merely Gallick. 
Sb Aa peure- thoie upon whom they are to werk, Clarendon. | He has managed ſome of the charges of the 
N | : 3 Z 2 kingdom 


Q 


* oo 


DIS 


| kingdom with known ability, and Iaid them down 

wick entire difintercſmrents Prior's Peſticript. 
Disi'x TER EST. . , [dis and iutereſt.] 

1. What is contrary to one's wiſh or pro- 

ſperity ; that which any one is con- 

cerned to prevent. 
They judge it the great diſinterf} to Rome. 
8 Glenville. 
2. Indifference to profit ; ſuperiority to 
regards of private advantage. 
D1isi'NTERESTED. adj. | from diſintereſt.] 


1. Superior to regard of private advantage; 


not 1afluenced by private profit. 

As diſintcreſed as you appear to the world, no 
man is more in the power of that prevailing fa- 
vourite paſſion than yourſelf. Sqoifr. 

2. Without any concern in an affair; 
without fear or hope. 

Disi'NTERESTEDLY. adv. from dia- 
tereſted.] In a diſintereſted manner. 

DisrxTERESTEDNESS. 2. /; | from diſin- 
tere/ted.] Contempt of private intereſt; 
neglect of perſonal profit. 

"Theſe expretiions of terfithneſs and diftnter;fted- 
fs have been uled in a very looſe and iadetermi- 
nate manner, Bron. 

To Dis1'NTRICATE, v. a. [dis and intri- 
cate.] To diſentangle. Dit. 


To DISINVI TT E. vv. a. [dis and invite.] 


To retract an invitation. Dix. 

To D1sjor'n. v. a. [ dejoindre, Fr. dis and 

join] To ſeparate ; to part from each 
other; to difunite ; to ſunder. 
Never ſhall my harp thy praiſe 

Forget, nor from thy father's praiſe disj9ine Milton. 

Leit different degree 
Diijein us, and I then too late renounce | 
Deity for then, when fate will not permit. Milton. 
Happier for me, that all our hours aſſign'd 


Together we hid liv'd; ev'n not in death disjoin'd. 


Dryden. 
Never let us lay down our arms againſt France, 
till we have utterly digjeined her from the Spaniſh 
monarchy. Addiſon. 
Fo DIS Jo NT. Lv. a. [dis and joint.] 
1. To put out of joint. 
Be all their ligaments at once unbound, 
And their d:sjojntcd bones to powder ground. 
Sandys. 
Yet what could ſwords or poiſon, racks or flame, 
But mangle and dis7int the britile frame? 


More fatal Henry's words; they murder'd Emma's. 


. fame. Prior. 
2. To break at junctures; to ſeparate at 
the part where there is a cement. 

Meuld'ring arches, and disjcin:cd columns. 

5 Irene. 
3. To break in pieces; to dilaniate. 
Rotation muſt diſperſe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear; 
Aud if no power that motion ſhould controul, 
It muſt disjeint and diflipate the whole. Blackmore. 

Should a barbarous Indian, who had never ſeen 
2 palace or a ſhip, view the ſeparate and disjointed 
parts, he would be able to form but a very lame and 
dark idea of either of thoſe excellent and uſefui 
inventions. Watts. 

4. To carve a fowl. 
5. To make incoherent; to break the re- 
lation between the parts. 

The con{tancy of your wit was not wont to bring 
forth ſuch digointed ſpeeches. Sidney. 
But now her grief has wrought her into frenzy; 

The images her troubled fancy forms | 


Art incoherent, wild; her words dizjcinted. Smi:h. 


79 Diszor'nm. v. u. To fall in pieces. 


Let both worlds diqjaint, and all things ſuffer, 
Exe we will eat our cal in fear. Shak, Macbeth. 


- 


_ 


D-IS 


D15101'nT. participle. [from the verb.] [ DISEITNDN ESS. », , 


Separated ; divided. We now write 
dijointed, x 0 
Young Fontinbras, 

Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth, 

Thinks by our late dear brother's death 

Our ſtate to be disjeint and out of frame. 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
DisjuD1ca'TION. 2. / [ dijudicatio, Lat.] 
Judgment; determination: perhaps only 
miſtaken for aijudicatiou. 
The diſpoſition of the organ is of great import- 
ance in the disjudicarions we make of colours. 
Boyle on Colours. 
Disju'xcT. adj. [digunius, Lat.] Dil- 
joined ; ſeparate. | 
Disju'ncTION. 2. /. | from disjunctio, 
Lat.] Diſunion ; ſeparation ; parting. 
You may 
Enjoy your miſtreſs now, from whom you ſ:e 
There 's no disjurt#i:n to be made, but by 

| Your ruin. Shatcipeare's Winter's Tale. 

There is a great analogy between the body natu- 
ral and politic, in which the ecclefiattical or ſpiri- 
tual part juſtly ſupplies the part of the ſoul z and 
the violent ſeparation of this from the other, does 
as certainly infer death and diſſolution, as the di/- 
junction of the body and the ſoul in the natural. 

South, 
Disju'ncTive. adj. [¶diqjunctiuus, Lat.] 
1. Incapable of union. 

Such principles, whoſe atoms are of that disjrnc- | 
tive nature, as not to be united in a ſufficient num- 
ber to make a viſible maſs. Grew. 

2. That which marks ſeparation or oppo- 
fition: as, I love him, or fear him, 

There are ſuch words as disjunctive conjunctions. 

. Watts. 
3. {In logick.] A digunQive propoſition 
15 when the parts are oppoſed to one an- 
other by disjunctive particles: as, 17 15 
either day or night ; The aveather is either 
ſhiny or rainy; Quantity is either length, 
breadth, or depth. The truth of d:5junc- 
tives depends on the neceſſary and im- 
mediate oppoſition of the parts, there- 
fore only the laſt of theſe examples 1s 
true: but the two firlt are not ſtrictly 
true; becauſe twilight is a medium be- 
tween day and night; and dry cloudy 
weather is a medium between ſhining 
and raining. Watts's Logict. 

A digun#ive ſyllogiſm is when the major propo- 
fition is disjunctiue: as, the carth moves in a cir- 
cle, or an cllipſis; but it does not move in a circle, 
therefore it moves in an ellipliss Watts's Logick. 

Dis ju“ NCTIVELY. adv. | from disunc- 
tive.] Diſtinctly; ſeparately, 

What he obſerves of the numbers digjunctively 
and apart, reaſon ſuggeſts to be applicable to the 
whole body united. Cauſes of the Decay of Piety. 

DISK. ». , [diſcus, Lat.] 
1. The face of the ſun, or any planet, as 
it appears to the eye. | 

The diſt of Phoebus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot eye. Dryden. 

It is to be confidered, that the rays, which are 
equally refrangible, do fall upon a circle anſwering 


to the ſun's diſt. Nexvton. 
Mercury*s dt 

Can ſcarce be caught by philoſophic eye, | 

Loft in the near effulgence. = Themſn. 


2, A broad piece of iron thrown in the an- 
cient ſports ; a quoit. | 

The cryſtal of the eye, which in a fiſh is a ball, 

in any land animal is a di% or bowl ; being hereby 

fitted for the clearer fight of the object. Grew. 
In areas varied with moſaic art, 

Some whirl the diff, and ſome the jav'lin dart. Pe. 


| want of benevolence. 


J 


- <glives him continual diſſiie to fin, 


— 
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N 
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D1s8 : 
[is and kindu, 
want of affection; 
2. IIl turn; 


injury; act of malies; 
detriment. "Sp ; 


This diſcourſe is fo far from 
neſs to the cauſe, that it does it 


1. Want of kindneſs ; 


doing any Ged., 
a real ſervicg, 

; W..q 
Dis LIKE. #./. [from the J 


1. Difinclination ; abſence of affection; 
3 


. , 
Wag, 


gocdly xe! 
Did place them all in order, and Cn 

To keep themſelves within their ſundry elta. 

Together link'd with adamantine chalte. 5. 


ins "ET of 
1130 Ster, 


Your diſlikes, to whom I-would be blende. 
be *,v * 3 87 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with! FR 


; 4 j 4 . 
God's grace, that principle of lus n:x n 


Hammonds Pract. Cin 


Our likings or diſlikes are founded ret d 5 
humour and fancy, than upon reaſon. LGA, 
Sorrow would have been as ſilent a; thought, 2 
ſevere as philoſophy. It would have reitet tr tn. 


ward ſenſes, tacit diſlibes. 97780 


The jealous man is not angry if vou Flr, 
other; but if you find thoſe taults which vin 725 
own character, you diſcover not only your gn 
another, but of himſelf. Aus 

2. Diſcord E: diſſenſion E diſagreement, 
This ſenſe is not now in uſe, 

This ſaid Aletes, and a murmur roſe 
That thew'd dite among the chriſtian peer. 

ö ; Fiirfer, 
To DisLYKE. v. a. [dis and ite.) Ty 
diſapprove ; to regard without affection; 

to regard with ill will or diſguſt. 

What moſt he ſhould difiite, ſeems plealint th 
| him; 

What like, offenſive. Sta! eſocarès King Liar 
Ye diſlike, and % und) 
The players, and diigrace the poet too. Dai. 

Whoſoe ver diſlikes the digreſſions, or grows weary 
of them, may throw them away. Temp! 

Dis1.1KEFUL., adj. [diflife and fal. 
Diſaffected; malign : not in uſe. 

I think it beſt, by an union of manners, 2 
conformity of minds, to bring them to be de. 
ple, and to put away the di) conchit 07 = 
and the other. Sperrt Trete. 

To DiSLYKEN. v. ar [dis and liber.] To 
make unlike. Unuſual. 
Muffle your face, 

Diſmantle you; and, as you can, difſ;+-n 

The truth of your own ſceming. 5 

S hakeſprare': Writer's 7 a", 

Dist1"«ENnEss. 1. , [dis and liter 

Diſſimilitude; not reſemblance; us 


likeneſs. 
That which is not deſigned to repreſent 2 
thing but itſelf, can never be capable ot a Wes 
repreſentation, nor miſlead us from ws true 2 
henſion of any thing by its diſtisen to H 2 
ſuch, excepting thoſe of ſubſtances, acc all our 081 
complex ideas. £008 
DisLi'keR. 2. / [from diflike.} A Guiap- 
prover; one that is not plezed. 
There is a point, which whoever ca? ©) 
will never fail of pleaſing a majority, , Hah 
the diflikers will be forced to tall in wit“ rn” 
7 DisLT MB. v. a. [dis and limb.) ho 
dilaniate ; to tear limb from limb. 1 
To DISLI TMN. v. a. [dis and fin": 
unpaint ; to ſtrike out of a . 
hat which is now a horſe, even —_ 95 
The rack dijlimns, and malt es it indiſtin 


7 
. . k of 1 7, 2 [0 
As water is in water. Stu- Ar ; RY 
9, Dise 


! 
duch, 


7. D181 
1. To P. 
After 
globe 5 


The 
fhews dl 
tural fit 

„. A lu 
bone 
art; 

It mi 
upper, 
caute 2 

J Dis! 
1. Tor 
The 


e,01'5L0 
1. To put 


2. To put 


, 
E Dis1.0ca TI 


| 1. The act 


- The ſtate of being diſplaced. 


The poſture 
tews that they 
tural fate. - 


3. A luxat 
bone out 


art; 4 joint put out. 5 
icht go awry either within or without the, 
as often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and ſo 


It m 
upper, 


cauſe a diſſocations. : 
7. D:i5L.0'DGE. v. 4. [dis and lodge. ] 
i. To remove from a place. 

The thell-fiſh which are reſident in the depths 
lire ar d die there, and are never diſledged or re- 
mored by ſtorms, nor caſt upon the jhores 3 which 
the littorales uſually are. 3 

>, To remove from an habitation. 

Tusſe ſenſes loſt, behold a new defeat, 
Tue ſou! djJ:dging from another ſeat, 


And from y 


4. To remove an army to other quarters. 


The Volſclans are diſfidg'd, and Marcus gone. 


7 Disxo'p 


other place. 
Soon as midnight brought on the duſky hour, 
Friendlieſt to ſlcep, and ſilence, he reſolv' d 


With all his 
DisLox'al 
and /o;al, 
1. Not true 


to a ſovereign; diſobedient. 
Foul diſtruſt, and breach 


Di':yat; on 
And 


Such 


Are tricks of cuſtom; but, in a man that 's juſt, 
Ley re cold delations working from the heart, 


That paſhon 


3. Not true to the marriage- bed. 
The lady is dificyal. 


gha! 


her wickedneſs. 
Difl:zal town ! 
Speak, didſt not thou 
Fortake thy faith, and break the nuptial vow ? 


3. Falſe in! 


latter ſenſes are now obſolete. 
Dis 0 YALLY. ad. | from di//oyal.] Not 
faithfully; 
DisLo'yalTY, . 
1. Want of fidelity to the ſovereign. 
truth of that religion I profeſs be repre- 


uigment; rot in the diſguiſes of levity, 
hereſy, nave! y, 


2. Want of fidelity in love. A ſenſe now 


Let the 
ſented to 1 
ichitm, 


obſolete, 
„Ebere mal 


4 aliy, tha 


CATE. V. 4. [ dis, and locus, Lat.] 


| After ſome time 
globe were dilated, 
ing elevated in ſome places, 


To let theſe k | 
euere apt enough to diſlacate and tear ; 
i be . Lear. 


3. To drive an enemy from a ſtation. 
My lord can perfect what it has begun, 


allobedience. 


2. Diſnoneſt; perfidious., Obſolete. 


518 


f the proper place. | 
cena 1 on all ſides of the 


and their ſituation varied, be- 

and depreſſed in others. 
Windward. 

out of joint; to disjoint. | 

were 't my fitneſs _ 

hands obey my boiling blood, 


/. [from difheate.} 


ON. 2. fo 


of ſhifting the places of things. 


of rocks, often. leaning or proſtrate, | 


had ſome diſlocation from their na- 
Bur net. 


a violent preſſure of a 


ion; 
or correſpondent 


of the ſocket, 


or a ſtrain. resis Muſæum. 


Moodavard. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


our walls diſledge that haughty ſon. 
Dryden. 


The ladies have prevail'd, 


Shakeſpeare. 
1. To go away to an- 


Vo 


GE. 


legions to diſledge. Milton. 
. adj. [deficyal, French; dis 


to allegiance ; faithleſs ; falſe 


the part of man, revolt 


Hilton. 


things, in a falſe diſſoyal knave, 


cannot rule, 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


The word is too good to paint out 
Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


ove; not conſtant. The three 


treacherouſly ; diſobediently. 
/. [from diiſſoyal.] 


and diſſeyalty. K. Charl:s. 


| appear ſuch ſeeming truths of Hero's 
! }2a10uty ſhall be called aſſuranee. 


| To DisMa'sk. v. a. [dis and maſh.) 


DIS 


'DV'SM AL. adj. dies malus, Latin, an evil 
day.] Sorrowful ; dire; horrid ; me- 
lancholy ; uncomfortable ; unhappy ; 
dark. 

The thane of Cawder gan a dim conflict. Sg. 
He hears 
On all ſides from innumerable tongues 
A diſmal univerſal hiſs. | 
Nor yet in horrid ſhade or diſnal den, 

Nor nocent yet; but on the graſſy verb 
Fearleſs, unfear'd, he ſiept. Milton. 
The diſmal ſituation watte and wild, 

A dungeon horrible Milton. 

Such a variety of diſu a accidents muſt have 

- broken the ſpirits of any man. Clarernden. 

On the one hand ſet the moſt glittering tem ota- 
tions to diſcord, and on the other view the d:/ma/ 
eſtects of it. 

Dreadful gleams, 
Diſmal ſcreams. Pope. 
Di*sMALLY. adv. from Aiiſinal.] - Hor- 

ribly ; ſorrowfully; uncomfortably. 

Di'sMALNESS. 2. J. from d/mal.] Hor- 


rour ; ſorrow. 


Mitten. 


4 


1. To deprive of a dreſs; to trip ; to de- 


nude. 

He that makes his prince deſpiſed and underva- 
lued, and beats bim out of his ſubjects hearts, 
may eaſily ſtrip him of his other garriſons, having 
already difpoſizſſed him of his ſtrongeſt, by d;/- 
mantling him of his honour, and ſeizing his reputa- 
Neos. Scuth, 

2. To looſe ; to throw of a dreſs ; to throw 


open. 


* 


This is moſt ſtrange! 
That ſhe, who ev'n but now was your beſt object, 
Deareſt and bett, thould in this trice of time 
Commit a thing jo monttrous, to aifmrant:: 
So many folds of favour. Spar: ſpears” Kung Lear. 
3. To ftrip a town of its outwerys. 
It is not ſufficient to poſſeſs our own tort, with- 
out the diſmantling and demoliſhing of our enemies. 
Ea bcavill. 
4. To break down any thing external. 
His eyeballs, rooted out, are thrown to ground; 
His noſe diſmantled in his mouth is Hung; 
His jiws, cheeks, front, one undiſtingulſh'd 
wound. Dryden. 


To 
diveſt of a maſk ; to uncover from con- 


cealment. 
Fair ladies maſk'd are roſes in the bud, 
Or angels veil'd in clouds; are roſes blown, 
Diſinaſ d, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhewn, 
Shatk-ſpeare. 
The marquis thought beſt to diſmaſe his beard 
and told him that he was going covertly. Metten. 
Te DISMAYY, ». a. [d eſinayar, Spaniſh.] 
To terrify ; to diſcourage ; to affright ; 
to depreſs ; to deject. 
Their mighty ſtrokes their haberjeons diſnay'd. 
Spenſer. 
Enemies would not be fo troubleſome to the 
weſtern coaſts, nor that country itſelf would be ſo 
often diſmayed with alarms as they have of late 
years been. | Raleigh's Eſſays. 
He will not fail thee ; fear not, neither be diſ- 
mayed. Deut. 
Nothing can make him remiſs in the practice of 
his duty; no proſpect of intereſt can allure him, no 
fear of danger diſmay him. Aiterbury. 
 Disma'y. 2. J. | de/mayo, Spaniſh.] Fall 
of courage ; terrour felt ; deſertion of 
mind; fear impreſſed. 
All ſate mute, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and each 
In other's countenance read his own diſmay. Milt. 
This then, not minded in diſmay; yet now - 
Aſſures mg that the bitterneis of death 
| Aen. 


* 


Shakeſpeare. 


Is paſt, | 
, 11 | pd 


Decay of Pity. 
| 


To DisMA'NTLF. wv. a. [dis and mantle.] 


s DIS 


DisMa'yEDNESs. 2. , [from diſmay.] 
Dejection of courage; diſpiritedneſs. 

The valianteſt feels inward diſmayedneſs, and yet 

the fearfulleſt is aſhamed fully to ſhew it. Sidney. 
DISME. . /. [French.] A tenth; the 
tenth part; tythe. | 

Since the firſt ſword wasdrawn about this queſtion, 
Ev'ry tithe ſoul mongſt many thouſand diſmes, 
Hath been as dear as Helen, 

Shakeſp. Troilus and Craſſida. 

The pope began to exerc*{e his new rapines by a 
compliance with king Edward, in granting him 
two years dijme from the clergy. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
0 DiSME MBER. v. a. [dis and member.] 
To divide member from member ; to 
dilacerate ; to cut in pieces. 

I am with both, each army hath a hand; 
And in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl aſunder, and di/mrember me. Shakeſfe 

O, that we then could come by Cæſar's ſpirit, 
And not diſmember Cæſar! but, alas! 

Cæſar mutt bleed for it. Shakeſpeare. 

A ſtate can never arrive to its period in a more 
deplorable criſis, than when ſome prince lies ho- 
vering, like a vulture, to devour or diſmember its 
dying carcaſs. Swift. 

Fowls obſcene diſmember d his remains, 
And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. 

ES Pope's Odyſſey. 

Thoſe who contemplate only the tragments or 
pieces of ſcience diſperſed in ſhort unconnected 
diſcourſes, can never ſurvey an entire body of truth, 
but muſt always view it as deformed and diſmem- 
bered. Watts. 

To DISMT'SS. v. a. [dimiſſus, Latin.] 
1. To ſend away. | | 
We commit thee thither, 
Until his army be diſmiſs'd from him. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He di/miffed the aſſembly. Acts, xix. 41. 
2. To give leave of departure. 
If our young lulus be no more, 
Diſmiſs our navy trom your friendly thore. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
3. To diſcard; to diveſt of an office. 
Dis v1's510N. 2. /. [from dimiſſio, Lat.] 
1. Ditpatch; act of ſending away. 

So pois'd, fo gently ſhe deſcends from high, 

It ſeems a ſoft diſmiſſian from the ſky. Dryd n. 
2. An honourable diſcharge from any of- 
fice or place. | 

Not only thou degrad'ſt them, or remit'ſt 
To life obſcure, which were a fair &iſr2i/ſion 5 
But throw?! them lower than thou didit exalt them 

high. | Mititon's Agoniſtes. 

3. Deprivation; obligation to leave any 
poſt or place. 

Vou mutt not ſtay here longer; your iſmiſſion 

Is come from Cæſar. Sbabeſp. Art. and Cle g. 

To Di5MO'RTGAGE. v. a. [dis and mort- 

gage.] To redeem from mortgage. 

He diſm:rtgaged the crown demeſnes, and. left 
behind a maſs of gold. Heawwel's Vocal Forifte 

To DisMO'UNT. v. a. | demonter, French. ] 
1. To throw off an horſe. 

From this flying ſeed unrein'd, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime, 
Diſmounted, on th' Aleian field J fall. Milton. 

2. To throw from any elevation or place 
of honour. | 

3. To throw a cannon from its carriage. 

The Turks artillery, planted againſt that tow- 
er, was by the Chriſtian cannoneers diſmuntcd 
with ſhot from the tower, and many of the gun- 
ners ain. 5 Knoll:s. 

To DisMO'UNT. wv. . 

1. To alight from an horſe, -- | 

When he came within fight of that prodigious 
army at Agincourt, he ordered all his cavalry ta 
di mount, and implore upon their knees a bleſſing. 

Atdilon's Freebeoid. r. 
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3 . To deſcend from anfielevation. 


— 


to deprive of the privileges of birth. 


Disk a' Tru RED. adj. | dis and nature.] 
Unnatural; wanting natural tenderneſs; 


devoid of natural affection. Unuſual. 
ſne muſt teem, 


Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. 
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oD NATURAL fz 8. b. 4. [ds and na- 
Turalixe.] To alienate; to make alien; 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


D1is0BE'DIENCE. z. / [dis and obedience.) | 
1. Violation of lawful command or prohi- 
bition ; breach of duty due to ſuperi- 


Ours. 


Th' offence is holy that ſhe hath committed; 


And this deceit loſes the name of craft, 

Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. Shakeſpeare. 
Of man's firtt diſobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, ſing hear*nly muſe. 


/ Milton. 
Murder, adultery, or difebedience to parents, | 


have a general notion antecedently to laws. 
Stilling feet. 
This is not diſobedience, but rebellion j tis diſ- 
elaiming the ſovereignty of Chriſt, and renounc- 
ing all allegiance to his authority, Rogers. 
2. Incompliance. 
If planetary orbs the ſun obey, | 
Why ſhould the moon difewn his ſovereign ſway ; 
Why ina whirling eddy of her own 
Around the globe terreſtrial ſhould ſhe run? 
This diſobedience of the moon will prove 
The ſun's bright orb does not the planets move. 
F Blackmere. 
Drs0BE"DIENT. adj. [dis and obedient.] 
Not obſervant of lawful authority ; 
guilty of the breach of lawful com- 


mands, or prohibition. 
The man ot God was difcbedient unto the word 
of the Lord. I Kings, Xills 26. 


To DrsoBet'y. v. a. [dis and obey.) To 
break commands, or tranſgreſs prohibi- 


tions. 

She abfolutely bade him, and he durſt not know 
How to diſcbey. 

He *s loth to diſcbey the god's command, 
Nor willing to forſake this pleaſant land. Denbar:. 


P:s0BL1Ga"TION. 2. , [dis and obliga- 
rien.] Offence ; cauſe of diſguſt. 

If he receded from what he had promiſel, it 
would be ſuch a diſcbligation to the prince that he 
would never forget it. Clarendon. 

There can be no malice, and conſequent:y no 
crune or &iſob./igationd L' Eftrange. 

2 DISOBLYGE. . 4. [dis and olige.) 
To offend; to diſguſt; to give offence 
to. A term by which offence is tenderly 


expreſſed. 
Aſhley had been removed from that charge, and 
was thereby ſo much diſebliged, that he quitced the 
' king's party. Clarendon, 
Thoſe, though in higheſt place, who flight and 
#foblige their friends, ſhall infallibly come to 
know the value of them, by having none when 
they ſhall moſt need them. South. 
It is in the power of more particular perſons in 
this kingdom, than in any other, to diſtreſs the 
government, when they are diſobliged. 
| iſen's Freebelder. 
My plan has given offence to ſome gentlemen, 
whom it would not be very ſafe to diſchlige. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
We love and-efteem our clergy, and are apt to 
lay ſore weight upon their opinion, and would 
not willingly diſoblige them. 
* Swift concerring the Sacremental Teft. 
If a weman ſuffers her lover to ſee the is loth 
to 6:/-blige him, let her beware of an encroacher. 
| . : Clar Ja. 
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Sidney. | 
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4 Disos Irin. articipial adj. from di/- Disc n ůbexzD rss. . 5 
a unpleaſing; ei. | 8. *. / [from 4 


oblige. ] Diff 
ſive. 


ſome, and fools ridiculous and contemptible. 


ner ; without attention to pleaſe. 


out of the proper orbit. 
Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 


Driso R DER. z. /. [dis and order; deſordre, 
French. ] 


bution. 
When I read an author of genius without me- 
thod, I fancy myſelf in a wood that abounds with 


the greateſt confuſion and diſerder. 
2. Tumult; diſturbance ; buſtle. 

A greater favour this diſorder brought 
Unto her ſervants, than their awful thought 
Durſt entertain, when thus compell'd they preſt 
The yielding marble of her ſnowy breaſt. Waller. 
3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. | 

From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope. 
4. Breach of laws; violation of ſtanding 
inſtitution. 

The:e reigned in all men blood, manſlaughter, 
diſquieting of good men, forgetfulneſs of good 
turns, and diſarder in marriages. Wiid. xiv. 26. 
5. Breach of that regularity in the animal 
economy which cauſes health ; fick- 
neſs ; diſtemper. It is uſed commonly 
for a ſlight diſeaſe. 

Pleaſure and pain are only different eonſtitu- 
tions of the mind, ſometimes occaſioned by d:;ſ- 
erder in the body, or ſometimes by thoughts in the 
mind. 

6. Diſcompoſure of mind; 
paſſions. | | | 

To DisO'RDER. v, a. [dis and order.] 

1. To throw into confuſion ; to confound ;. 


Spectator, 


turbulence of- 


ruffle ; to confuſe. | 
Eve, ; 
Not ſo repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 
And treſſes all diſorder d, at his feet : 
Fell humble. 

Yon diſorder*d heap of ruin hes, 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe, 
Dryden. 
The incurſions of the Goths, and other barba- 
rous nations, diſardered the affairs of the Roman 
empire. Arbuthnot. 


2. To make ſick; to diſturb the body: 
as, my dinner di/orders me. 
3. To diſcompoſe ; to diſturb the mind. 
4. To turn out of holy orders; to depoſe; 
to ſtrip of eccleſiaſtical veſtments. 

Let him be ftript, and diſerdered; I would fain 
ſee him walk in querpo, that the world may be- 
hold the infide of a friar. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


D1s0'RDERED. adj. from diſorder.] Diſ- 

orderly ; irregular; vitious; looſe; un- 

reſtrained in behaviour; debauched. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights an] ſquires, 


Men ſo diſorder d, fo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 


Peremptorineſs can befit no form of underſtand- 
ing: it- renders wiſe men diſbliging and trouble- 


Government of the Tongue. 
D1s60BL1'GInGLY. adv, | from diſoblig- 
ing.] In a diſguſting or offenſive man- 


DisoBL1'GINGNESS. 2. / | from diſoblig-] 
ing.] Offenſiveneſs ; readineſs to diſguſt. 


Diso x BED. adj. [dis and orb.] Thrown 
= 


Or like a ſtar diſerb'd. Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. |. 


t. Want of regular diſpoſition ; irregula- | 
rity ; confuſion ; immethodical diſtri- 


many noble objects, riſing among one another in 


Locke. 


to put out of method; to diſturb; to] 


Milton. | 
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Drs 


ed.] Irregularity : Verd. 
==" For gularity ; want as order; cou 
By chat diſorderedreſ 


of t ; 
advantage was offered unto 8 A der 


Diso'RDERLY. adj. [from 4 
g . « m di or dey 
I. Confuſed ; 1mmethodical 2 
per diſtribution. pra 
Thoſe obſolete laws of Henry! 
21 25 confuſed, and general things 3 4. 
and ſhells of adminiſtration than ind 
2. 1 tumultuous, — 
ey thought it the extremeſt of en 
themſelves at the mercy of thoſe naps kX 
F orderly people. 8] 0 
His thoughts, which are the pig % 
ſults of paſſions, are generally fuck 3 1 


l l Ad Mead 3 
ariſe from thoſe diſorderly motions of our In 


ſpiritz. 
A diforderly multitude contending with 14 
of the legiſlature, is like a man in a fit 4 
the conduct of one in the fulneſß of his hea 
and ſtrength. 1155 
3. Lawleſs; contrary to law; inording 
contrary to the rules of life; vitious 
5 He reproved them for their diſcrder!y aſſemb iez 
againſt the peaceable people of the reams. 


! 


7 


Ct 
4 
7 


. 5 | Hoyer, 
D1s0'RDERLY. adv. [from dijord,) 


1. Without rule; witnout method; irre. 
gularly; confuſedly, | 
Naked ſavages fighting diſcrderly with fang,, 
by appointment of their commanders, may tl 
and abſolutely be ſaid to war. Ratryh, 


2. Without law ; inordinately, 

We behaved not ourſelves diſerder!y among you, 

2 Tec, 

Dis0'RDINATE. adj. [dis and —_— 

Not living by the rules of virtue; in- 
ordinate. 

Theſe not diſordinate, yet cauſeleſs ſuffer 
The puniſhment of diſſolute days. Milt. Ag:nitz, 
D1s0'RDINATELY.. adv. | from ird. 
nate. ] Inordinately ; vitiouſſy. 
Di1iso'RIENTATED. adj. [dis and win: 
Turned from the eaſt; turned from the 
right direction; thrown out of the pre- 
per place. Hui. 
To DISo WN. v. a. [ais and own.] 

1. To deny; not to allow. 

Then they, who brother's better claim di, 

Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne, 
| Dryder's Arid, 
2. To-abnegate z- to renounce. 

When an author hag publick!y diſvned 2 fate 

rious piece, they have diſputed his name with 


Step, 
To DISPA'ND. v. a. [diſpanas, Latin.) 
To diſplay ; to ſpread abroad, Ds, 
Disya"xs10N. . /.. [from diſpanſ#s, Lat) 
The act of diſplaying ; the act o. 
ſpreading; diffuſion ; dilatation. 
To DISPA'RAGE. v. 4. {from dir, 

Latin. ] : 
1. To marry any one to another of ift 
riour condition. . 
2. To match unequally ; to injure be 
union with ſomething inferiour in excel 
lence. 
3. To injure by a compariſon with ſome- 
thing of leſs value. | 
4. To treat with contempt ; to mock ; t0 
flout ; to reproach. : 

Ahaz, his ſottiſh conqueror, he drew 
God's altar to diſparage and dilplace, 
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Shows like a riotous inn. Shabeſpears's King Lear. 
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diſparage glorious arm, : 


« durſt.not thus r 
Wo — heroes have in battle worn. 
Their ornament and ſafety. Milton's Agoniſtet. 
They will defy. 5 -- * 


hich they love moſt tenderly; _ - 
pk with minc'd on ang Page ridge 
I d Trien um- . 
| e Hudibras. 
z. To bring reproach upon; to be the 
” cauſe of diſgrace. _ | 
3 ſhall frail pen, With fear diſparaged, 
Conceive ſuch ſovereign glory and great bountihed ? 
Spenſer. 
rally, and gracefully 
without any of thoſe — ap- 
ich ſometimes diſparege the actions 
Atterbury. 


His religion fat eaſily, na 
yoon him, 
exrances Which 1c 
or men fincerely pious. 


NigPa"RAGEMENTe. 1. , [from diſparage.] | 


| Injurious union or compariſon with 


ſomething of inferior excellence. 

They take it for a diſparagement to ſort them- 
ares with any other than the enemies of the pub- 
lick pcace. 8 : L'Eftrange, 

2. In law.] Matching an heir in mar- 
riage under his or her degree, or againſt 
decency, Covell. 

You wrongfully do require Mopſa to ſo great a 
difparagement, as to wed her father's ſervant, 

; Sidney. 
She was much affectionate to her own kindred, 
which did ſtir great envy in the lerds of the king's 


mingled with the king's» Bacon, 


3. Reproach ; diſgrace ; indignity. 
Gentle knight, 

That doth againſt the dead his hand uprear, 

His honour ſtains with rancour and deſpight, 
And great diſparagement makes. to his former 
might. Spenſer. 
In a commonwealth, much diſparagement is oc- 
caſioned, when able ſpirits, attracted by a famili- 
arity, are inflamed with faction. Wotton. 
"Tis no diſparagement to philoſophy, that it can- 
not deify us. Glanville. 
Reaton is a weak, diminutive light, compared to 
revelation; but it ought to be no diſparagement 
ta ſtar that it is not a ſun. South. 
Rely upon your beauty: *twere a diſparagement 
of that to talk of conditions, when- you are cer- 

tain of making your own terms. 

Southern's Innocent Adultery. 


| 4. It has zo before the perſon or thing diſ- 


paraged. 
Then to our age, when not to pleaſure bent, 


This ſeems an honour, not diſparagement. Denham. | 


The play was never intended for the ſtage ; nor, 
without di paragement to the author, could have 
ſucceeded, 

Dizra"naceR. 1. , from diſparage. ] 
One that diſgraces; one that treats 
with indignity ; one that contrives an 
unequal match. 

Dicramares, u. J. [diſparata, Latin.] 

Things ſo unlike that they cannot be 
compared with each other. 


Dnralgirv. 2. /. from diſpar, Latin.) 
. Inequality; difference in degree either 

of rank or excellence. | 
eee Elihu and the reſt of Job's familiars, 
de greateſt diſparity was but in years. Hooker. 

Among unequals, what ſociety 

on fort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Dh muſt be mutual, in proportion dug. 

en and receiv'd; but in diſparity, 

ka a 5 ſtill remiſs, 

well ſuit wi 

e 0 ith either, but ſoon prove 

. There was as great a diſparity between the prac- 
: * rar of the * and pry 
hm 15 detween empire and advice, counſel and 
mand. * South. 


| To Disea'RT. v. a. [ 


gde, who counted her blood a diſparagement to be 


Dryden. 


8 tua 2 NSARY. n. J. [from diſpenſe.] The 


9 
3 
4 

2 


* 
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* ® « 4 3 
Men ought not to aſſoeiate and join themſches 
together in the ſame office, under a diſparity of 
condition. chliſes Parergen. 
Some members muſt preſide, and others obey; | 
and a giſparity.in the outward condition is neceſ- 
ſary to keep Hort orders in mutual dependence | 
on each other. Rogers. 
2. Diſſimilitude; unlikegeſs. : 
\ To DisPA'RK. v. a. [dis and park} © 
1. To throw open a park. 
You have fed upon my ſigniories, 
Diſpark'd my parks, and fell'd my foreſt woods. 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. To ſet at large; to releaſe from en- 


cloſure. 
They were ſuppos'd 

By narrow wits to be inclos'd ; - 

Till his free muſe threw down the pale, 

And did at once diſpark them all. Faller. 
dis and part; de- 
partir, French; diſpertior, Latin.] To 
divide in two; to ſeparate; to break; 


to burſt; to rive. 

The gate nor wood, nor cf enduring braſs, 
But of more worthy ſubſtance framed Was; 
Doubly diſparted, it did lock and cloſe, 

That when it jocked none might through it paſs. 


Spenſer. 

On either ſide ** 

| Diſparted chaos overbuilt exclaim'd, 

And with rebounding ſurge the bars aſſall'd, | 
That ſcorn'd his indignation, Milton. 

T) he reſt to ſeveral places, 
Diſparted, and between ſpun out the air. Milton. 

Diſparted Britain mourn'd their doubtful ſway, 


The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, *mid his oriſon, hears, 
Aghaſt, the voice of time diſparting tow'rs. Dier. 
DisPa'ss10N. 2. / [dis and paſſion. ] Free- 
dom from mental perturbation ; exemp- 
tion from paſſion. 2 
What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or di/- 
Fehn is called by the Scepticks indiſturbance, 
y the Moleniſts quietiſm, by common men peace 
of conſcience. Temple. 
DisPa"ss10NATE. adj. | from dis and paſ- 
f/ionate.) Cool; calm; impartial ; mo- 
derate; temperate: it was ſometimes 


written di/paſſionated. 

You have, as all diſpaſſionated men may judge, 
fulfilled the poet's definition of madneſs. 
Dr. Maine. 

Wiſe and diſpaſſionate men thought he had been 
proceeded with very juſtly. Clarendon, 
To my v. a. ¶ difpello, Latin.) Te 
drive by ſcattering ; to diſſipate. 
If the night 

Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. 
hen the ſpirit brings light into our minds, it 
diſpels darkneſs : we ſee it, as we do that of the 
ſun at noon, and need not the twilight of reaſon 
to ſhew it, Locke. 
Diss“ N CE. 2. ¶ diſpence, French. ] Ex- 
pence; coſt; charge; profuſion. 
It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, | 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
And one great chimney, whofe long funnel ; 

thence | : 

The ſmoke forth/threw. Fairy Queen. 
To DISPE MD. v. a. ¶ diſpendo, Latin. ] 

To ſpend; to conſume; to expend. 

Of their commodities they were now ſcarce 


able to- diſpend the third part. 
2 State of Ireland. 


place where medicines are diſpenſed. 
To thee the lov'd diſpens'ry 1 reſign, Garth. 

DisrEnsA TION. 2. J | from difper/atio, 

Latin.] ' 


4 


2. The dealing of 


And dreaded both, when neither would obey. Prior. L 
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1. Diaribution; the act of dealing out any _ 


ching. „ 
This peipetual circulation is comftantly pro- 
moted by a diſpenſation of water promiſcuouſly* 


and indifferently to all parts of the eacth. 
vodward's Natural Hifory. 


tures ; method of providence ; 

bution of good and evil. 

God delights in the miniſtries of his own choice, 

and the methods of grace, in the œconomy ot 
heaven, and the diſpenſations of eternal happineſs. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant» 

Neither are God's methods or intentions differ- 


diſtri- 


ent in his diſpenſations to each private man. Rogers. 


Do thou, my ſoul, the deſtin'd period wait, 
When God ſhail ſolve the dark decrees of fate; 
His now unequal diſpenſations clear, : 
And make all wiſe and beautiful appear. Ticke/þ. 

3. An exemption from ſome law; à per- 
miflion to do ſomething forbidden; an 
allowance to omit ſomething command- 
ed. | 

A diſpenſation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow 
to marry. | Ward. 

DispENSA“TOR. 2. / [Latin.] One em- 
ployed in dealing out any thing; a 
diſtributer. 

As her majeſty hath made them diſpenſators of 
her favour towards her people, ſo it behoveth then 


to ſhew themſelves equal diſtributers of the ſame. 
Bacon. 


DisPE"NSATORY. . /. [from diſpenſe.] A 


book in which the compoſition of medi- 
eines is deſcribed and directed; in the 
Greek, a Pharmacopeia. | 


The deſcription of the ointment is found im the 
chymical diſpenſatory. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A whole, diſpenſatory was little enough to meet 
with, and fffice to all their wants. Hammonds 
Our materia medica is large enough ; and, te 
look into our diſpenſatariet, one would think ne 
diſeaſe incurable. Baker. 


To DISPE/NSE. v. a. [ Aaſbenſer, Fr.] 


1. To deal out; to diſtribute. 
Thoſe now, that were diſpens'd 
The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. Milton. 
Thoſe to whom Chriſt has committed the di- 
enſing of his goſpel. Decay of Piety. 
| £ At length the muſes ſtand reftor'd 243. * 
While you diſpenſe the laws, and guide the ſtate. 
| | Dryden. 
To them but earth-born life they did diſpenſe ; 
To us, for mutual aid, celeſtial ſenſe, Tate : Juu. 
2. To make up a medicine. 
To Dis PEN SE with, To excuſe; to grant 
diſpenſation for; to allow : before 
things. | 5 
To fave a brother's life, 
Nature diſpen/es vitþ the deed. Sbaleſpear 
How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by diſ- 
penſing with oaths, abſolving ſubjects from alle- 
giance, and curſing, or threatening to curſe, ag 
long: as their curfes were regarded, the popes have 


not wfought innumerable miſchiefs. Raleigh, 
Rules of words may be diſpenſed with, Watts, 


4. To Dis EN SE with: before perſons. 
To ſet free from an obligation. This 
conſtruction ſeems ungrammatical. 


1 could not diſpenſe with my ſelf from making 2 
voyage to Caprea. Addiſon on Italy. 


5. To D1sPeENSE with, To obtain a diſ- 


penſation from ; to come to agreement 
with. This ſtructure is irregular, un- 


leis it be here ſuppoſed to mean, as it 


may, to diſcount; to pay an equiva- 
lent. 4 I : : * — 
: Nn 


God with his crea- | 
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2. To diſſi pate. 


DIS 


HFaſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me ? 
Canſt thou diſpenſe with heav'n for ſuch an oath ? 
N | © Shakeſpeare. 


Dis pETNSBE. z. /. [from the verb.] Diſ- 


penſation ; exemption : not in uſe, 
n reliques, beats, 

Indulgences, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls, 

The ſport of winds. Milton. 


Dis PpENSER. . , [from dijþen/e.] One 


that diſpenſes; one that deals out any 


thing; a diſtributer. | 
The miniſters of that houſehold are the diſpenſers 
of that faith. Spratt. 
Thoſe who Rand before earthly princes, who arc 
the diſpenſers of their favours, and conveyors of 
their will to others, challenge high honours. Atterb. 


' T7 DirsPE"OPLE. v. a. [dis and people. 


To depopulate; to empty of people. 
The Iriſh, baniſhed into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, ſeeing their 
lands fo diſpecpled and weakened, came down into 
the plains. | 1% Spenſer. 
Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not 


merely aijpezple, but deſtroy. Bacon. 
His heart exalts him in the harm * 
Already done, to have difpe:pled heavn. Milicn. 


Kings, furious and ſevere, 
Who claim'd the ſkies, diſpecled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty witds and woods. Pope. 
DrsyzoeL ER. z. /. [from diſpecple.] A 
A depopulator ; a waſter. 
Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take; 
Nor trowle for pikes, diſp:oplers of the lake. Gay. 
To DisPERGE. v. a. | diſpergo, Lat.] To 
ſprinkle ; to ſcatter. Shakeſpeare. 


To DISPERSE. v. a. ¶ diſperſus, Lat.] 
1. To ſcatter.; to drive to different parts. 
And I ſcattered them among the heathen, and 


they were diſferſed through the countries. 
Exe. xxxvi. 19. 


Soldiers, diſperſe yourſelves. Shakeſpeare. 
| $; If the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperje it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. 
3. To deal about; to diſtribute. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not 
endure to have trade fick, nor any obſtruction to 
continue in the gate vein which diſperſer> that 
blood. | As Bacon. 

DisPEt RSEDLY. adv. [from di/perſed.] In 
a diſperſed manner; ſeparately. 
Ihe exquiſite wits of ſome few, peradventure, 
are able, diſperſedly here and there, to find now a 
word, and then a ſentence, which may be more 
probably ſuſpected, than eaſily cleared, of errour. 
Hooker. 

Thoſe minerals are either found in grains, diſ- 
fer ſcdiy intermixed with the corpuſcles of earth or 
ſand, or elſe amaſſed into balls or nodules. Mocdæv. 

Drset rSEDNESS. 2. , [from diſperſed. 
The ſtate of being diſperſed; diſperſion. 

DispE'RSEN ESS. A. /. | from diſperſe. 
Thinneſs; ſcatteredneſs. 

The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo reſembled 
to a libbard's ſkin, the diſtance of whoſe ſpots re- 


. preſent the diſperſencſs of habitations or towns in 
Africk. Brereauood on Languages. 


'Drspz"a58R. 2. /. [from diſperſe.] A ſcat- 


terer ; a ſpreader. 

Thoſe who are pleaſed with defamatory libels, 
ſo far as to approve the authors and diſgerſers of 
them, are as guilty as if they had compoſed them. 
| effator. 


: S 
Drsyr'rs10N. 7. /. [from difperfio, Lat.] 
1. The act of ſcattering or ſpreading. 

2. The ſtate of being ſcattered. = 


Noah began from thence his diſperſion. Raleig b 
After ſo many diſperfiers, and ſo many diviſions, 
two or three of us ma; yet be gathered together. 
| Pope. 


519 
7 Disr RTT. v. a. [ais and ſpirit.] 
1. To diſcourage; to deject; to depreſs; 
to damp; to terrify; to intimidate; to 
fright ; to ſtrike with fear. 7 


Certain it is, that the poor man appeared ſo diſ- 
pPirited, that he ſpoke but few words after he came 


Fe 


upon the ſcaffold. 
The providence of God ftrikes not in with 
them, but daſhes, and even diſpirits, all their en- 
deavours, and makes their deiigns heartleſs and 
 inefteCtual. | | South. 
Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited with 
my afflictions, I have overcome all difficulties. 
Dryden. 
Amidſt all the honours that are paid him, he 
feels nothing in himſelf but a poor, weak, diſpi- 
rited mortal, yielding to the laws of corruption. 
| Rogers. 


2. To exhauſt the ſpirits; to oppreſs the 


conſtitution of the body. 
He has diſpirited himſelf by a debauch, and 
drank away his good humour. Collier. 


Dise1'RITEDNEss. z. . [from diſpirit.] 
Want of vigour ; want of vivacity. Dick. 


To DisPLA'CE. v. a. [dis and place.] 
1. To put out of place; to place in another 
ſituation: as, the cheſsmen are / laced. 


2. To put out of any ſtate, condition, of- 
fice, truſt, or dignity. 

To diſplace any who are in, upon diſpleaſure, is 
by all means to be avoided, unleſs there be a mani- 
teſt cauſe for it. Bacon. 

Abdal, who commands 
The city, is the prince's friend, and therefore 
Mutt be di/p/ac'd, and thou ſhalt trait ſucceed him. 
| Denham. 

A religion, eſtabliſhed by God himſelf, ſhould 
not be diſplaced by any thing, under a demonſtra- 
tion of that divine power that firſt introdnced it. 

| . South. 

One then may be diſplac d, and one may reign ; 

And want of merit render birthright vatn. 


: Dryden. 
3. To diforder. | 
You have dijp/ac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting 
With moſt admir'd diſorder. 


1. Incivility ; diſobligation. 
2. Diſguſt; any thing unpleaſing. 

The dijp/acencies that he receives, by the con- 
ſequences of his exceſs, far outweigh ali that is 
grateful in it. Decay of Piety. 

To DisPLA'NT. w. a. [dis and plant.] 


1. To remove a plant. 
2. To drive a people from the place in 
which they have fixed their reſidence. 


mountains, or Iriſh deſarts, had been planted with 
E:gliſh, were ſhortly diſplanted and loft. Spenſer. 
I may juftly account new plantations to be the 

children of former kingdoms : I like a plantation 
in a pure ſoil; that is, where people are not d;/- 
flanted. | Bacon. 

DisrLANTA“TIOR. 7. /. [from dis and 
plantatio, ] ? 

1. The removal of a plant. 

2. The ejection of a people. 

The Edenites were garriſoued to refift the Aſſy- 
rians, whoſe diſplantation Senacherib vaunted of. 
Raleigh. 

To DISPLAY. v. a. [deſpleyer, Fr.] 
1. To ſpread wide. 
The northern wind his wings did broad diſplay 
At his command, and reared him up light. 
Fairy Queen. 
There he him found all careleſsly diſplay' d, 
In fecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray, 
On a ſweet bes of lilies ſoftiy laid. Fairy Queen. 


Clarenden. | 


Shakeſpeare, 
DiseLa"cency. 2. /. [diſplicemia, Lat.] 


All thoſe countries, which, lying near unto any 


. \ . ü 
DIS 
2. To exhibit to the fight or mind, 


You ſpeak not like yourſelf, who ev 
Have ſtood to charity, and G7 n 10 : 
Of diſpoſition che. A0 th 
Thou heav*n's alternate beauty can 78 
The blufh of morning, and the milka E e 
| The works of nature, and the words of Dod. 
tion, diſt/ay truth to mankind in character $, 
fible, that thoſe, who are not quite bling, may = 
The ſtorm the dark Lycæan prove: 3. 72 
And firſt to light N — 94. » 
Say how this inſtrument of love hg * 
And in immortal ſtrains diſplay the fan, 0 
3. To carve; to cut uf 1 
3 ; to cut up. ; 
He carves, diſplays, and cuts up to a wender, 
1 Sh:Fatr; 
4. To talk without reſtraint. ih 
The very fellow which of late 
Diſplay'd fo ſaucily againſt your highneſs. Keel. 
5. To ſet oſtentatiouſſy to view. 

They are all couched in a pit, with obſ:y:4 
lights; which, at the very inſtant of our nierte. 
they will at once diſplay to the night, Salbe, 

DiseLa'y. 2. / | from the verb.] An ex. 
hibition of any thing to view, 

Our ennobled underſtandings take the Wings of 
the morning to viſit the world above us, and bai; 
a glorious diſp/ay of the higheſt form of crexe 
excellencies. 5 Clavia 

We can with the greateſt coldneſs behald tte 
ſtupendous diſplays of omni potence, and be in wan. 
ports at the puny eſſays of human {kill; Sir, 

DisrLEASaNCE. 2. J. [from diſc}, 
Anger; diſcontent. Obſolete. 

Cordell ſaid, ſhe lov'd him as behov'd; 
Whoſe ſimple anſwer, wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to dijplca/ance mov'd, 

| Fairy Quin, 

DisPLiEA'SANT. adj. [from diſpleaſe.] Un. 
pleaſing ; offenſive ; unpleaſant, 

What to one is a moſt grateful odour, to another 
is noxious and diſpleaſant; and it were a miſery to 
ſome to lie ſtretched on a bed of roſes. Glen. dc. 


To DIS PLEASE. v. a. | dis and pleaſe.) To 
offend ; to make angry. 

God was diſp/caſed with this thing. 1 CE. ., 

To DisPLE'ASE, v. u. To dilguſt; to rate 


averſion. 
Foul fights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they er- 
cite the memory of foul things, than in the in- 
mediate objects; and therefore, in pictures, thot: 
foul ſights do not much offend. Bac. Na, Hi. 
Your extreme fondneſs was perhaps as «fi 
ing to God before, as now your extreme _ 
| ED 
Sweet and ſtinking commonly ſerve our tun 
for theſe ideas, which, in effect, is little more than 
to call them pleaſing or &iſpleafng ; though die 
ſmell of a roſe and violet, both ſweet, are celan 
very diſtinC ideas. | L 
DisPLE"asINGNEsS. . . [from diſplec;- 


— 1 


N.] Offenſiveneſs; quality & offene 
ing. 3 
It is a miſtake to think that 7 cannot n. 
the diſpieaſingneſi or indifferency, that 15 in c! 
into pleaſure and deſire, if they will do e 
in their power. ; e 
DisrLEASURE. 2. /. [from diſpleaſe.) 
1. Uneaſineſs; pain reczived. 
When good is propoſed, its abſence cart q 
plæaſure or pain with it. | a 
2. Offence; pain given. _ 
Now ſhall 1 be more blameleſs than the : ai 
tines, though I do them a diſpleaſure. Juegt 
3. Anger; indignation. 
'True repentance may be wrought in mo | 
of ſuch as fear God, and yet incur his Cen 
the deſerved effect whereot is eternal n - = 2 
He ſhould beware that he did not prov? 3 


Ua loubtecl 


man's heavy diſpleaſure ag iuſt him. 


Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn Milan. 
3 his di e geclproerlneſs of the injury ought 
: the diſpleaſure at it, yet men ſo much more 
3 what they ſuffer than what they do. 
thy juſt diſpleaſure lay; 
dgments from this mourning land. 
Dryden. 
You've ſhewn how much you my content deſign; 


— vv foo aſs like mine! 
Yet, ab! would heav'n's dip aſure p . 


itſelf ſo pernicious to communities 
as the diſpleaſure of their prince. 
Addiſon's Freebelder. 
rate of diſgrace ; ſtate of being diſ- 
countenanced 3 disfavour. 2 
He went into Poland, being in diſpleaſure with 
the yope for orermuch familiarity. Peach. on Muſic. 
| T, DisPLEASURE. V. 4. [from the noun. ] 
To diſpleaſe ; not to gain favour ;z not 
to win affection, A word not elegant, 
nor now in uſe. 


When the way of pleaſuring or diſplcaſuring lieth 
by the favourite, it is impoſſible any other ſhould 


de over great. : Bacon, 
7, DISPLO'DE. v. a. [di/plodo, Lat.] To 

diſperſe with a loud noiſe 3 to vent with 
violence. 

Stood rank'd of ſeraphim another row, 


In poſture to i plade their ſecond tire 
of thunder, Milton. 


Di5ei0's108. #. , [from diſþloſus, Lat.] 
The act of diſploding ; a ſudden burſt 
or diſperſion with noiſe and violence. 

Diseo'kT. z. J. [dis and port.] Play; 
ſport; paſtime; diverſion; amuſement; 
merriment. 

She lit not hear, but her diſports purſued; 
And ever bade him ſtay, till time the tide renew'd. 
; Spenſer. , 
His diſpsrts were ingenuous and manlike, where- 
b; he alway learned ſomewhat. Hayo. on Ed. VI. 
She buſied, heard the found 
Of ruſtling leaves; but minded not, as us'd | 
To ſuch diſport before her through the field. Mili. 
f:-D15eo'kT, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
divert, | 
He often, but attended with weak guard, L 
Comes hunting this way to diſport himſelf. Shak. 

7: Disro'RT, v. 1. To play; to toy; to 

wanton. | 


On me alone 


But take thy Ju 


Nothing is in 
of learned men, 


. Freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours, from the ſpicy thrub 
Diſpurting ! Milton. 

Looſe to the winds their airy garments flew z 
The glitt ring textures of the filmy dew 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 
* here light di ports in ever mingling dyes. Pope. 

D:s?0'saL, 2. %. [from diſpoſe.) 

. The act of diſpoſing or regulating any 
thing ; regulation; diſpenſation ; dif- 
tridution. 4 

Tax not divine diſpoſal; wiſeſt men | 

: Hue err d, and by bad women been deluded, Milt. 

. The power of diſtribution ; the right 
of beſtowing. | 

re not the bleſſings both of this world and the 
next in his diſpsſal ? Atterbury. 

3. Government management; conduct. 

Ve ſhall get more true and clear knowledge by 
"ne rule, than by taking up principles, and thereby 
Foe our minds into the diſpsfals of others. Locks." 

4. Eftabliſhment in a new ſtate ; diſmiſ- 
9 into new hands. | 

am called off from public diſiertations by a d 

. 2 T6 My 5 Y * 585 
3 affair of great importance, which is no 
is chan the diſpoſal of my ſiſter Jenny for lite. 


Decay of Piety. | 


DIS 


2 DISPO'SE. v. a. [diſpofer, Fr. diſpons, 


Lat.] F 
. 4+ 
1. To employ to various purpoſes ; to 
diffuſe, 
Thus, whilſt ſhe did her various pow'r diſpoſe, 
The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes. 
f Prior. 
2. To give; to place; to beſtow. 
Yet ſee, when noble benefits ſhall prove 
Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Shakeſpeare. 
Of what you gathered, as moſt your own, you 
have diſpoſed much in works of public piety. Spratt. 
3. To turn to any particular end or con- 


ſequence. a 

Endure, and conquer; Jove will ſoon diſpꝛſe 

To future good our paſt and preſent woes. Dryd. 
4. To adapt; to form for any purpoſe. 
Theſe when the knights beheld, they gan d Hſe 
Themſelves to court, and each a damſel choſe. 
Sponſer, 
But if thee liſt unto the court to throng, 
And there ta haunt after the hoped prey, 
Then muſt thou thee diſpaſe another way. 
Hubberd"s Tale. 
5. To frame the mind; to give a propen- 
ſion; to incline : with 70. 

Suſpicions diſpeſe kings to tyranny, huſbands to 
jealouſy, and wiſe men to irreſolution and melan- 
choly. | i Bacon. 

The memory of what they had ſuffered, by being 
without it, eaſily diſp;ſed them to do this. Clarend. 

He knew the teat of Paradiſe; 

And, as he was diſpos'd, could prove it 

Below the moon, or elſe above it. Hudibras. 

This diſpoſes men to believe what it teaches, to 

follow what it adviſes. 

A man might do this now if he were malicioufly 
diſpoſed, and had a mind to bring matters to extre- 
mity. | | Dryden. 

Although the frequency of prayer and faſting 
may be of no efficacy to diſp;ſe God to be more 
gracious, yet it is of great uſe to diſpoſe us to be 
more objects of his grace. Smalridge. 

If mere moraliits find themſelves diſpoſed to pride, 
luſt, intemperance, or avarice, they do not think 
their morality concerned to check them. Swift. 

6. To make fit: with for. 

This may diſpoſe me, perhaps, fer the reception 

of truth; but helps me not to it. Locke. 
7. To regulate ; to adjuſt. 

Wak'd by the cries, th' Athenian chief aroſe 
The knightly forms of combat to diſps/e. 

Dryden's Fables. 


8. 70 DISrOSE off To apply to any pur- 


pole ; to transfer to any other perſon or 
uſe. | 

All men are naturally in a ſtate of perfect free- 
dom to order their actions, and diſpoſe of their pol- 
ſeſſions and perſons, as they think fit, within the 
bounds of the law of nature. Locke, 

Diſpiſe if the meat with the butler, or any other 
crony. Seoifr. 


of another. 
As the is mine, I may diſpoſe f her; 
Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 
Or to her death. Shakeſpeare. 
I have diſpoſed of her to a man of buſineſs, who 
will let her ſec, that to be well dreſſed, in good 
humour, and chearful in her family, are the arts 
and ſciences of female life. Tatler. 
10. To DIsPOSE . To give away by 
authority. | | 
A rural judge did of beauty's prize. Waller. 
It. To DIS OSE of. To direct. 
The lot is caſt into the lap; but the whole di/- 
fofing thereef is of the Lord. Pryverbs. 
12. To DisxosE of, To conduct; to be- 
have, 


f Tatler, No 75. 


Temp 4 . 


9. To Pispost of: To put into the hands 


DIS 


They muſt receive inſtructions how to diſpoſe of 
themſelves when they come, which muſt be in the 
nature of laws unto them, Bacon to Villiers. 

13. To Disrost of. To place in any eon- 
dition, 6 e 
For the remaining doubt, 
What to reſolve, and how diſpoſe of me, 
Be warn'd to caſt that uſeleſs care aſide. 
Dryden: Fables. 
14. To DIS OSE of. To put away by any 
means, | 

They require more water than can be found, 
and more than can be diſpoſed of, if it was rs 

urnet. 


To DISPO “CSE. v. a. To bargain; to make 


Obſolete. 
When the ſaw you did ſuſpect 
She had diſpos d with Cæſar, and that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, ſhe ſent word ſhe was dead. 
| Shakeſpeares 
Dis pos B. . /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Power; management; diſpoſal ; with 
at or to. | 
All that is mine I leave at thy diſpoſe ; 


terms, 


My goods, my lands, my reputation, Sbaleſe. 
It ſhall be my taſk 
To render thee the Parthian at diſpoſe. Milton. 


Of all your goodneſs leaves to our diſpoſe, 
Our liberty 's the only gift we chuſe. 
| Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
2. Diſtribution ; act of government; diſ- 


penſation. 
All is beſt, though oft we doubt 
What th' unſearchable diſpoſe 
Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe. Mid. Agen. 
3. Diſpoſition ; caſt of behaviour. Obſo- 
lete. - 
He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth diſpoſe, - 
To be ſuſpected; fram'd to make women falſe. 
| _ Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
4: Diſpoſition ; caſt of mind; inclination. 
Obſolete, = 
He carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar, Shatkeſp. Troil. and Crcfſidas 


Drsepo'sts. z. . {from diſpoſe.] 
1. Diſtributor; diſpenſer; beſtower. 

The magiftrate is both the beggar and the di- 
poſer of what is got by begging. 

Graurt's Bills of Mertalicy. 
2. Governor; regulator; director. 

I think mylelf obliged, whatever my private ap- 
prehenſions may be of the ſucceſs, to do my duty, 
and leave events to their diſpeſer. Boyle. 

All the reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any 
ſolid ground of ſatisfaction, but in making that 
God our friend, who is the abſolute diſpoſer of all 
things. South. 

Would I had been diſpsſer of thy ſtars, 

Thou ſhouldſt have had thy wiſh, and died in wars. 
Dryden. 
3. One who takes from, and gives to, 


whom he pleaſc _. 

But brandiſh'd high, in an ill omen'd hour, 

To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy juſteſt fear, 

The maſter ſword, diſpoſer of th, pow're Prior. 
Dis ros 1“ T IOx. 7. J from diſpaſitio, Lat.] 
1. Order; method; diſtribution. 

Touching muſical harmony, whether by inſtru- 
ment or voice, it being of high and low, in due 
proportionable diſp:fiticn, ſuch notwithſtanding is 
the force thereof, and to very pleaſing effects it 
hath, in that very part of man which is molt di- 
vine, that ſome have been thereby induced to 
think, that the ſoul itſelt by nature is, or hath in 
it, harmony. Hecker. 

Under this head of invention is placed the diſpo- 
fition of the work, to put all things in a beautiful 
order and harmony, that the whole may be of a 
piece. Dryden's Dufraſnq, Preface, 
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To DispossE'ss. v. a. [dis and passes. 


DIS 


Y aſk whether the connection of the extremes be 
net more clearly ſeen, in this fimple and natural 
diſpoſition, than in the perplexed repetitions and 
jumble of five or ſix ſyllogiſms ? Locke. 

2. Natural fitneſs; quality. 

Refrangibility of the rays of light is their diſpo- 
ſition to be refracted, or turned out of their way, in 


paſting out of one tranſparent body or medium | 


into another. 
3. Tendency to any act or ſtate. | 
This argueth a great diſp;/ition to putrefaction in 
the ſoil and air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Diſpoſition is when the power and ability of do- 
Ing any thing is forward, and ready upon every 
occaſion to break into action. Locꝶe. 
Bleeding is to be uſed or omitted according to 
the ſymptoms which affect the brain: it relieves 
in any inflammatory diſpeſition of the coat of the 
nerve. : Arbuthnot on Dict. 
4. Temper of mind. : | 
I have ſuffered more for their ſakes, more than 
the villanous inconſtancy of man's difpo/ition is able 


to bear, Shakeſpeare. 
Leſſer had been 
The thwartings of your diſpaſttion, if 


Newton. 


You had not ſhew'd them how you were diſpos'd, | 


Ere they lack d power to croſs you. 
Shakeſpeare's Coridlanus. 
5. Affection of kindneſs or ill-will. 

I take myſelf to be as well informed as moſt 
men in the diſpaſitions of each people towards the 
other. Sift. 

6. Predominant inclination. | 

As they pinch one another by the diſpeſition, he 
cries out, no more. Shakeſp. Antbeny and Cleopatra. 

The love we bear to our friends is generally 
cauſed. by our finding the ſame diſpoſition in them 

which we feel in ourſelves. Pepe. 
7. Aſſortment; adjuſtment of external cir- 


cum ſtances: not uſed. 
I crave fit diſpaſition for my wife, 
Due reference of place and exhibition, 
As levels with her breeding. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
D1seo's1T1ve. adj. [from dJiſpo/e.] That 
which implies diſpoſal of any property ; 
decretive. | 
The words of all judicial acts are written narra- 
tively, unlets it be in ſentences wherein di/pcſcriwe 
and enacring terms are made uſe of. Aylifes Par. 
Dis ros iT IvELY. adv. | from diſpgfri ve. 
1. In a diſpofitive manner. 
2. Reſpecting individuals; diſtributively. 
That axiom in philoſophy, that the generation 
of one thing is the corruption of another, although 
it be ſubſtantially true, concerning the form and 
matter, is alſo diſpoſtivey verified in the efficient 
or producer. Brown's Fulgur Errours. 
D1seo'siTOR. 2. from diſzcje.] The 
lord of that ſign in which the planet is, 
and by which therefore it is over-ruled, 


1. To put out of poſſeſſion; to deprive ; 
to diſſeize. | 
The blow from ſaddle forced him to fly; 
" Fife might it necds down to his manly breaſt 
Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence 475. 
pefſeft. Fairy Quern. 
Tel rate ele the opinion of rk pes ere 
I will allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a wood- 
cock, leſt thou d;jp:fſc/s the ſoul of thy grandame. 
Shakeſpeare's Tave!fth Night. | 
| Let us fit upon the ground, and tell 
How ſome have been depos'd, ſome ſlain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghoſts they diſpc//eſs'd. 
Shakeſpear:'s Richard II. 
Iwill chuſe | 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, f 
And diſpeſſeſs her all. 
In thee 1 hope; thy ſuccours I invoke, | 
To win the crown whence I am diſpaſſeſid; 
For like renown awaiteth on the ſtroke, 


Fo caſt the haughty down, or raiſe th' oppreſs'd. 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 


DIS 


The children went to Gilead, and took it, and 
4 led the Amorite which was in it. ; 
> Numb. xxxli. 39. 
This inacceſſible high ſtrength, the ſeat 
Of Deity ſupreme, us diſpeſſeſs'd, * 
He truſted to have ſeiz d. FS Milton. 
Reftleſs Amata lay 8 
Fir'd with diſdain for Turnus diſpaſſſt, 
And the new nuptials of the Trojan gueſt. 
: Dryden's AEneid. 
2. It is generally uſed with / before the 
thing taken away. | 
Charles reſolved, with a puiſſant army, to paſs 
over, and to diſpsyſeſs the pirate of Tunis. 


No pow'r ſhall diſpoeſs 


O faireſt of all creatures, laſt and beſt 
Of what heav'n made, how art thou diſpo/iſs'd 


Nothing can create more trouble to a man than 
to endeavour to diſpe/ſcſs him of this conceit. 


3. Formerly with from. 

They arrogate dominion undeſery'd _ 
Over their brethren, and quite diſp:ſ/5fs: | 
Concord and law of nature from: the earth. Milt. 

It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty to 
diſpoſſeſs and throw out a vice from. that heart, 
where long poſſeſſion begins to plead n, 

| cath. 

Dis pos u RE. 2. . [| from diſpoſe.] | 

1. Diſpoſal ; government; power; ma- 
nagement. 


The throne of kings, and all of human birth. Sand. 
They quietly ſurrendered both it and themſelves 
to his diſpeſure. Sandys's Fcurney. 


of things, they do tacitly defire in them a diffor- 
mity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that 
mind that formed all things beſt. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. State; poſture, 
They remained in a kind of warlike diſpaſure, or 
perhaps little better. Motten. 


cenſure; diſhonour. 
; If I can do it . 
By aught that I can ſpeak in his diſpraiſe, - 


To me reproach 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breaſts 3 no weakneſs ; no contempt, 
Diſpruiſe, or blame. 
I need not raiſe 


Looks fright not men: the general has ſeen Moors 


If any writer ſhall do this paper ſo much honour 
as to inſcribe the title of it to others, the whole 
praiſe or diſpraiſe of ſuch a performance will belong 
to ſome other author. Addiſon. 

My faults will not be hid, and it is no dypraiſe 
to me that they will not: the clearneſs of one's 
mind is never better proved than in diſcovering its 
own faults. Pope. 
To DisPRA'ISE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To blame; to cenſure; to condemn. 

In praiſing Anthony, I've diſprais'd Cæſar. 

Shakeſpeare. 

No abuſe, Ned, in the world; honeſt Ned, 
none : 1 diſpraiſed him before the wicked, thatthe 
wicked might not fall in love with him; in which 
doing, 1 have done the part of a careful friend, 

| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The criticks, while they like my wares, may 
aifpraiſe my writing. SpeFator. | 
DisPpRa'rsER. 2. from dypraiſe.] a 

2. 


cenſurer; one who blames. it. 


DisyRa'151B1.t. adj. [from diſpraiſe.] 


Knolles's Hiſtory. 
My thoughts of that expected happineſs. Denham. 


all thy native glories ! Dryd. State of Innocence. | 


Tillotſon. | 


In his diſpeſure is the orb of earth, | 


Whilit they murmur againſt the preſent diſpeſure : 


DiseR "158. . / [dis and praiſe.] Blame; 


dhe ſhall not long continue love to him. Shakeſp. | 
Rather belong», diſtruſt, and all diſpraiſe. Milton. 


Milton's Ageniſtes. 
Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe. Denh. | 


With as bad faces; no diſpraiſe to Bertran's. Dryd. | 


Drs 
DisyrAr'sINGLY, adv. 
With blame; with = 


from di/pra; 
: ure, 0 1 
Michael Caſſio! 


That came a wooing wi . 
When I have fpoke of you tp, a time, 
Hath ta'en your part, Shake Bea, 0th! 
To DisPRE'ad. v. a. [is ang ; 2 
To ſpread different ways, In hin 
and a few others, dis has the Re 
as in Latin compoſition, and a 
different ways; in different direflig 
This word is poetical. ; 


As morning ſun her beams di FA 
And in her face fair truth and — 3 


| a Over him, art, ſtriving to compare bee. 
With nature, did an arbour green dilpregd 
Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair, : 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread 
His pricking arms, entrail'd with roſes red. Sperl 
Above, below, around, with art df prag 1 
The ſure incloſure folds the genial bed. 


5 : P pe 04.55 
Dis r ROC TTT. 2. /. [dis and Profit.) Lok: 

damage ; detriment. Dig. 
Dis PROC OF. 1. J. [dis and prof.] Cor. 
futation; conviction of errour or falſe. 
hood. | | 


His remark contains the grounds of his d eg, 
and offers at ſomewhat towards the di f d 


mine. 5 Aubin 
I need not offer any thing farther in ſupp of 
one, or in diſprocf of the other. Rage. 


To DIS PROPERTY. wv. a, [dis and jr. 
perty. ] To diſpoſſeſs of any property, 
| it, 
DisPROPO'RTION. 2. /. [dis and pri. 
tion.] Unſuitableneſs in form or quan. 
tity of one thing, or one part of the {ame 
thing, to another; want. of ſymmetry; 
diſparity. 

Not to affect many propoſed matches 
Of-her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
Whereto we ſee in all things nature tends; 
Foh ! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a will moſt tante 
Foul diſpreporticn, thoughts unnatural, 5 

Shakelpeare's 0:kii, 
. Reaſoning, I oft admire | 
How nature, wiſe and frugal, could commit 
Such diſproportions; with ſuperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 
Greater, ſo many fold, to this one uſe. Min 
Perhaps, from greatneſs, ſtate and pride, 
Thus ſurpriſed, ſhe may fall- 
Sleep does diſproportion hide, 2 
And, death reſembling, equals all. Wain, 
For their ſtrength, 

The diſproportion is ſo great, we cannot but * 
Expect a fatal conſequence. Denham's Sti. 
What did the liquid to th' afſerably . 

To give their aid to form the pond r9us bal 
Firſt tell us, why did any come . why 
In ſuch a diſproportion to the or HER Catia 

That we are deſigned for a more exaite w_ 
neſs than can be derived from the things o. * 
life, we may infer from their vaſt pon 
the defires and capacities of our ſoul. * 
To DisPROPO'RTION. v. 4. ages 
noun.] To miſmatch ; to join 1% 


unſuitable in quantity or form; 1910 
unfitly, F 

There fits deformity to mock my body, 
To ſhape my legs of an unequal fe, | 
To diſproportion me in every part. 8 he 


truth, and ſo diſproportioned every thin 


1 an 
have made the little troop of n * 


Fairfax. | 


= 


Unworthy of commendation, DiF. 


lar 
2 enlarge 
Diſtance and men's fears have ſo 6 that ve 
bl 


army, and already meaſured * MY SULNITY® 
dow. , Muſics 


Muſic 


ouch. 


company 
We 


May 1ig 
As once 
Tur'd ag 


Dis Ro! 


propert 
tity; 
ſomet! 

Doubt 
through 
the even 
and (tra! 


Had t 
been abl 
of ſeaſo! 

We a 
blechngs 
eſteem c 

Ther. 
ſach a 
pards. | 
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pro 0; 

quan 
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to {01 
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Non 
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DispR 
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trica 
DispR 


Drs: 


uſick craveth your acdu 
OT diſproportioned ſpirits, _ they _— os 
| cba : on earth, with undiſcording voice, 
May rightly anſwer that mn noiſe 3 | 
Ay ones oY i wa e\ tag . Milton. 
:rr'd againſt nature 5 . a 5 

Dar gor Arlon aaf. adj, [from 4i/- 
proportion. Unſuitable in form or quan- 
tity 3 not _ regulated in regard to 

ing cle, 
— fears are the ſharpeſt paſſions : 
through theſe falſe opticks all that you ſee is like 
the evening ſhadows, diſproportionable to the truth, 


nd ttrangely long 


ger than the true ſubſtance. 
Suckling. 


Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had not 


bern able to endure the diſproportionable differences 
or ſeaſon. Braun. 


We are apt to ſet too great a value on temporal 
bl-tinzs, and have too low and diſproportionable 
efcem of ſpiritual. Smalridge. 

There is no wine of fo ſtrong a body as to bear 
ſ:ch a diiprepurtiorable quantity of water as ſixty 
parts» ro ner 


Dizpn0po'nTIONABLENESS. 7, /. [from 
diſpreportionable. ] Unſuitableneſs to 


ſomething elle. 
DispnorORTIONABLY. adv. [from di/- 
preportion.] Unſuitably ; not ſymme- 


trically, | : ; 
We have no reaſon to think much to ſacrifice to 


Od our deareſt intereſts in this world, if we con- 
fiter how diſproportionably great the reward of our 
ſufferings ſhall be in another. Tillotſon. 

DisrroPo'RTIONAL, adj, | from diſpro- 
#:rtion.] Diſproportionable ; unſymme- 
trical; unſuitable in quantity or form to 
ſomething elſe. | | 

Disrn0PORTIONALLY. adv. | from di/- 
preportional.] Unſuitably with reſpe& to 
quantity or value. 

DiseRoPO'RTIONATE, adj, [from di 
trip:rtion.] Unſymmetrical ; unſuitable 
to ſomething elſe either in bulk, form, 
or value. 8 

None of our members are crooked or diſtorted, 
- OR to the reſt, either in exceſs ” de- 
ect. ays 
[tis plain that men have agreed to a e 
te and unequal poſſeſſion of the earth. Locke. 

DisPpROPO'RTIONATELY. adv. [ from di/- 
propurtionate.] Unſuitably; unſymme- 
trically. 

DisrRoroK TIN ATEN ESS. 2. , [from 
dproportionate.] Unſuitablexeſs in bulk, 

„Am, or value. | 

7 Dispro've, v. 4. [dis and prove.) 

1. To confute an aſſertion to convict of 
errour or falſehood. 

, [1s expoſition they plainly diſprove, and ſhew 
/ muniteit reaſon, that of David the words of 


Dayid could not poſſibly be meant. Hooker. 
3 This Weſtmoreland maintains, | 
a Warwick ſhall diſprove it. Shakeſpeare, 
4 


_ The traitor's odious name 
wt return, and then diſprove thy claim. 
3 ; Dryden's Fables. 
f ' entier to affirm than to diſprove. © Holder. 
Non talſe ſuppoſition 1 advanced in order to 
ot, and by that means to prove the truth 
0: my doctrine, Atterbury, 
PE lee the ſame aſſertions produced again, with- 
notice of what hath been ſaid to diſprove them. 
Swift, 


2, = convict a practice of errour. 
1d , behold thoſe things diſproved, diſannulled, 
ac rejected, which uſe had made in a manner na- 


aintanee 2 many are 


nd 


- 


BIS. 

If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, 
then our conformity with the church of Rome in 
ſome ſuch is not hitherto as yet diſproved, al- 
though papiſts were unto us as heathens were unto 
Iſrael. Hooker. 

3. To diſapprove ; to diſallow. 


| Some things are good, yet in ſo mean a degree 


of goodneſs, that men are only not diſproved, nor 
diſallowed of God for them. Hooker. 


DisPRO'VvER. 2. . [from di/prowe.] 

1. One that diſproves or confutes. 

2, One that blames; a cenſurer : if the 
following paſſage be not ill printed for 
diſapprover. 

The ſingle example that our annals have yielded 
of two extremes, within ſo ſhort time, by moſt of 


the ſame commenders and dijprovers, would re- 


quire no ſlight memorial. Wtton. 
Diseu"nisSHABLE. adj. [dis and purniſh- 


able.) Without penal reſtraint. 

No leaſes of any part of the ſaid lands ſha!l ever 
be made, other than leaſes for years not exceeding 
thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and not in reverſion or 
remainder, and not diſpuniſbable of waſte, 


Scots Laſt Mill. 
To Dis PU RSE. v. a. [dis and pusſe.] To 


ay; to diſburſe. It is not certain that 
the following paſſage ould not be writ- 
ten diſburſe. | 

Many a pound of my own proper ſtore, 
Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 


Have I diſpurſed to the garriſons, 
And never aſk'd for reſtitution. Shak, Hen, VI. 


Dispu“ TABLE. adj. [from diſpute.] 

1. Liable to conteſt; controvertible; that 
for which ſomething may be alleged on 
oppoſite ſides. 

If they are not in themſelves diſſatable, why are 
they ſo much diſputed ? South, 

2. Lawful to be conteſted. 

Until any point is determined to be a law, it re- 
mains diſputable by every ſubject. Swift. 

Dr'spyTaANT. 7. J. [from diſpute ; diſpa- 
tans, Latin.) A controvertiit ; an ar- 
guer ; a reaſoner. 

Notwithſtanding theſe learned difutants, it was 
to the unſcholaſtick ſtateſman that the world owed 
their peace, defence, and liberties, Locke, 

Our diſputants put me in mind of the ſkuttle 
fiſh, that, when he is unable to extricate himſelf, 
blackens all the water about him till he becomes 
inviſible. Spcctator. 


Dis pUurANT. adj. Diſputing; engaged 


in controverſy. Not in uſe. 
Thou there waſt found 
Among the graveſt rabbies, diſputant 
On points and queſtions fitting Moſes' chair. Milt. 


DispuTA'TION. 2. /. | from diſputatio, 
Latin. ] 
1. The ſkill of controverſy ; argumenta- 


tion. 

Conſider what the learning of diſputation is, and 
how they are employed for the advantage of them- 
ſelves or others, whoſe buſineſs is only the vain 
oſtentation of ſounds. | Locke. 

2, Controverſy ; argumental conteſt, 

Well do I find, by the wiſe knitting together of 
your anſwer, that any diſputation I can ule is as 
much too weak as I unworthy. Sidney. 

Till ſome admirable or unuſual accident hay- 
pens, as it hath in ſome, to work the beginning of 
a better alteration in the mind, diſputation about 
the knowledge of God commonly prevaileth little. 

Harker, 
Diseura'T1iOous, adj. | from diſpute.] In- 
clined to diſpute ; cavilling. 

A man mutt be of a very diſpntatious temper, 
that enters into ſtate controvertics with any of the 


dura! 
EO Hitter, 


t: al ＋ ſex, . Ad. difin , 


— 


r 


DIS 


 Dispu"TarTIve. adj. [from diſpute.) Diſ- 


poſed to debate; argumentative. : 
Perhaps this practice might not ſo eaſily be per- 
verted, as to raiſe a cavilling, diſputative, and ſcep- 
tical temper in the minds of youth, 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 


'To DISPUTTE. v. n. [ diſputo, Latin. ] To 
contend by argument; to altercate ; ta 


debate; to argue; to controvert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, 
thoſe of the ſword are more ſo, and fighting is a 
worſe expedient than diſputing. Decay of Piety. 

The atheiſt can pretend no obligation of con- 
ſcience, why he ſhould diſpute againſt religion. 

* Tillocſon. 

Did not Paul and Barnabas diſpute with vehe- 
mence about a very little point of conveniency ? 

Atterbuny. 
To Dispu'TE. v. a. , 
1. To contend for, whether by words or 


action. 

Things were diſputed before they came to be de- 
termined: men atterwards were not to diſpute any 
longer, but to obey. Hooker. 

30 diſpute the prize, 
As if you fought before Cydaria's eyes. | 
Dryden's Indian Emperor 

One fays the kingdom is his own: a Saxon 
drinl:s the quart, and ſwears he'll diſpute that with 
him. Tatlex. 


| 2. To queſtion ; to reaſon about. 
Now J an ſent, and am not to diſpute 
My prince's orders, but to execute. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 


ute. i 
Diſpute it like a man. 
—— I ſhall do o; . | 
But I muſt alſo feel it as a man. Shakeſp. Macp. 


Disev TE, ». / from the verb. 
Conteſt ; controverſy ; argumental con- 
tention. | 

The queſtion being about a fact, it is begging it, 
to bring as a proof an hypotheſis which is the very 
thing in diſputes Locke. 

The earth is now placed fo conveniently, thar 
plants thrive and flouriſh in it, and animals lives 
this is matter of fact, and beyond all diſpute. 

Bentley," 

Drsevu"TELEss. adj. [from diſpute.] Un- 
diſputed ; uncontrovertible. Di&. 

Diseu'Tes. 2. /. [from diſpute.] A con- 
trovertiſt ; one given to argument and 
oppoſition. | 

Both were vehement diſputers againſt the hea.” 
then idolatry. 
Theſe concluſions have generally obtained, and 
have been acknowledged even by diſputers them- 
ſelves, till with labour they had ſtifled their con- 
victions. Rogers. 

DrsQUALIFICA'TION. 2. /. [from diſgua- 
lify.] That which diſqualifies; that 
which makes unfit. | 

It is recorded as a ſufficient diſualification of a 
wife, that, ſpeaking of her huſband, ſhe ſaid, 
Gad forgive him, Spectator. 


To DisQUA'LIFY, v. a. [dis and quali. ] 


kd 


tural or legal impediment. 

Such perſons as ſhall confer benefices on un- 
worthy and di/qualified perſons, after a notice or 
correction given, ſhall for that turn be deprived of 
the power of preſenting unto ſuch benefices, 

Avyliffe's Parergone 
2. It has commonly for before the objec- 
tive noun, | 

I know no employment for which piety diſſua- 
lift s. Sevifte 

My common illneſs utterly di/gualifies me for all 
converſation; I mean my deafneſs, Swvifte 


4A 2 | 3. To 


3. To diſcuſs; to think on: a ſenſe not in 
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Stilling fleets . 


1. To make unfit; to diſable by ſome na- 
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Ds IE T. agj. Unquiet ; uneaſy ; reſt 


DIS 


3. To deprive of a right or claim by ſome 
poſitive reſtriction; to diſable ; to ex- 
cept from any grant. Swwzft has from. 

Ie church of England is the only body of 
Chriſtians which diſqualifies thoſe, who are em- 
ployed to preach its doctrine, from ſharing in the 


Civil. power, farther than as ſenators. 
Swift on the Sacramenta! Te. 

To DisQua'NTITY. v. a. [dis and guan- 
taty.] To leſſen ; to diminiſh, Nor uſed. 
Be entreated 


Of fifty to diſgrantity your train; 
And the remainders, that ſhall ſtill depend, 


To be ſuch men as may beſort your age. Shakeſp. |. 


Pisqur'er. ». /. [dis and quiet.] Unea- 
Anels ; reſtleſineſs ; want of tranquillity ; 
vexation ; diſturbance ; anxiety. 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without 
any diſquiet of thought, may be ſaid to be happy. 

L' Eftrange. 

If we give way to our paſſions, we do but gratity | 

ourſelves for the preſent, in order to our future 

diſguiet. Tillotſon. 

1 had rather live in Ireland than under the fre- 


quent diſuiets of hearing you are out of order. 
Seoiſt. 


eſs. 
I pray you, huſband, be not ſo diGuict ; 
The meat was well if you were ſo content. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To DisqQu1'eT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To diſturb; to make uneaſy ; to ha- 
raſs; to vex; to fret; to deprive of 
tranquillity. 
The proud Roman him diſquicted. Fairy Queen. 
Why art thou ſo'vexed, O my foul ? and why 
art thou ſo diſuieted within me? Pſalm. 
By anger and impatience the mind is diſquictcd, 
and is not able eaſily to compoſe itſelf to prayer. 


Duppa. 
Thou, happy creature, art ſecure 
From all the torments we endure; 
Deſpair, ambition, jealouſy, 
Loſt friends, nor love, diſquiers thee. Roſcom. 


Dr1sqQur'eTER, 2. /. [from diſquiet.] A 
diſturber; a haraſſer. 
DisqQureTLY. adv. [| from diſquiet. ] 
Without reſt ; anxiouſly ; uncaſily ; 
without calmneſs. 
Treachery, and all ruinous diſorders, follow us 
diſquietly to our graves. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
e reſted diſquictly that night; but in the morn- 
ing I found him calm. Wiſeman. 
DrsQur'eTNEss. 2. / [from diſquiet.] Un- 
eaſineſs; reſtleſIneſs ; anxiety ; diſturb- 
ance. 
All otherwiſe, ſaid he, I riches rede, 
And deem them root of all diſquictne/s. Fairy Q:. 
Arius won to himſelf both followers and great 
defenders; whereupon much diſguicings ende. 
: Hooker, 
DrisqQurerTvDe. . / [from diſguiet.] Un- 
eaſineſs; anxiety ; diſturbance ; want of 
tranquillity. 

Little happineſs attends a great character, and 

to a multitude of diſguictudes the deſire of it ſub- 

jects an ambitious mind. Aadiſon's Spettuter. 

Tis the beſt preſervative from all thoſe ternpo- 

ral fears and diſquictudcs, which corrupt the enjoy- 

ment, and embitter the lives, of men. Rogers. 

DrsQuis1'T1ON. a. , \diſquifitio, Latin.] 
Examination; diſputative enquiry. 

God hath reſerved many things to his own refo- 
lution, whoſe determinations we cannot hope from 
fleſh : but with reverence muſt ſuſpend unto that 
great day, whoſe juſtice ſhall either condemn our 
curioſity, or reſolve our diſquifitions. Brown. 

"Tis indeed the proper place for this diſquiſitior 
concerning the antediluvian earth. 


DIS 


many of the greateſt geniuſes of that age to the 
diſquifitions of natural knowledge. Addiſ. Spectator. 
'The nature of animal diet may be diſcovered 
by taſte, and other ſenſible qualities, and ſome ge- 
neral rules, without particular diſquifition upon 
every kind. 
To DisRa'NnK, wv. a. [dis and rank. ] To 
degrade from his rank. Di#. 
DrisReGaA'*RD, z. . [dis and regard.] Slight 
notice; neglect; contempt. 
To DISR ECA RP. v. a. [from the noun.] 
Jo ſlight; to neglect; to contemn. 
Since we are to do good to the poor, to ſtran— 
gers, to enemies, thoſe whom nature is too apt to 
make us deſpiſe, diſregard, or hate, then undoubt- 
edly we are to do good to ail. Spratt. 
Thoſe faſts which God hath diſregarded hitherto, 
he may regard for the time to come. Smalridge. 
Studious of good, man difregarded fame, 
And uſeful knowledge was his eldeſt aim. Blackm. 


D1sREGARDFUL. adj. ¶diſregard and full. ] 


ly ; contemptuoully. 


Dris&«E"LISH. 2. 
1. Bad taſte; n 
Oft they aſſay'd, 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefulleſt dif-#liſþ, writh'd their jaws 
With ſoot and cinders fill'd. Milton. 
2. Diſlike of the palate; ſqueamiſhneſs. 
Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they 
are ſhewn not to be uſeful to health, becauſe of an 
indifferency or diſrclijþ to them. Locke. 


To DISK E“LISH. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To make nauſeous ; to infe&t with an 


unpleaſant taſte. | 
Fruits of taſte to pleaſe 
True appetite, and not diſreliéb thirſt 
Of nectarous draughts between, from milky ſtream, 
Milton. 

The ſame anxiety and ſolicitude that embittered 
the purſuit, diſre/;/þes the truition itſelf, Rogers, 
2. To want a taſte of; to diſlike. 

The world is become too buſy for me: every 
body is ſo concerned for the publick, that all pri- 
vate enjoyments are loſt, or diſreliſhed. Pope. 
DisREPUTA'TION, 7. / [dis and reputa- 
tion. | 
1. Diſgrace; diſhonour. 


days of queen Elizabeth, whom it is no diſreputa- 
tion to follow. Bacon. 
2. Loſs of reputation; ignominy. 

The king fearing leſt that the bad ſucceſs might 
diſcourage his people, and bring diſreputation to 
himte!f, forbad any report to be made. Hayward. 

Gluttony is not of ſo great diſreputation amongſt 

men as drunkenneſs. Taylor's Holy Living. 
Dis EPV“ TE. 2. . [dis and repute.) III 
character; diſhonour; want of reputa- 
tion. 

How ſtudiouſly did they caſt a flur upon the 
king's perſon, and bring his governing principles 
under a dijreputce South, 
DisrESPE'CT. 2. % [dis and reſpect.] In- 
civility; want of reverence; irreverence; 
an act approaching to rudeneſs. 

Any dijrejpe& to acts of Rate, or to the perſons 
of ſtateſmen, was in no time more penal. Clarend. 

Ariſtotle writ a methodical diſcourſe concerning 
theſe arts, chuſing a certain benefit before the ha- 
zard that might accrue from the vain diſreſpetts of 
ignorant perſons. = : Wilkins. 

What is more uſual to warriours than impatience 
of bearing the leaſt aftront or diſreſp-&#? Pope. 


DisREesPECTFUL. adj. | diſreſpect and full.] 
Irreverent; uncivil. | 


1 effeR, as it turned | 


Arbuthnot. 


I will tell you what was the courſe in the happy | 


518 


DrsRESPECTEULLY, adv, fon 
| 2 [from 
 ſpeftful.] Irreverently ; — 5 
We cannot believe our poſterity will hy 
diſreſp;&tfully of their great grandmother: 1 
they made themſelves monſtrou ws 


z If . 
do appear amine, 
7 7 Addiſ:r'; Cpefiers, 
o DisRO'BE. v. a, [dis and robe] To 

undreſs ; to uncover; to ſtrip. 
Thus when they had the witch 4% 5 

And all her filthy feature open cha quite, 

They let her go at will, and w 


ander way; u. 
known, N u. 


Kill the villain ſtraigbt. ““ 
Diſrobe him of the matchleſs monument; 
Thy father's triumph o'er the ſavages, 929 
Shakeſpeare's K * * 
Theſe two great peers were diſrabe! o 8 
glory, the one by judgment, the other by vioteac, 


| ; WR, 
Who will be prevailed with to diſrebe kink a 
once of all his old opinions, and pretences ty K. 
ledge and learning, and turn himſelf out fiat lite 
ked in queſt afreſh of new notions ? Lale 
Dis Rur TION. 2. J [diſruptic, Latin.) 
1. The act of breaking aſunder. 
This ſecures them from dijruption, which t. 
would be in danger of, upon a ſudden ftretch cr 
contortiom. | Ri, 


2. Breach; rent ; dilaceration. 

The agent which effected this diſprire, thi 
diſlocation of the ſtrata, was ſeated within the 
earth. | . Madera. 

If raging winds invade the atmoſphere, 
Their force its curious texture cannot tear, 
Nor make diſruption in the threads of air, lac. 

Diss ATISFACTIORN. . . [dis and ati. 
action.] The ſtate of being diſſatisfed; 
diſcontent; want of ſometlung to con- 
plete the with. 

He that changes his condition, out of imp3- 
tience and difſatisfafion, when he ha tried a new 
one, wiſhes tor his old again. L'Ebarg:. 

The ambitious man has little happinels, but 1; 
ſudje& to much uneaſineſs and dif/aticfactitr, 

Adaiion's Spcfatin, 

In vain we try to remedy the detects 0} vur a 
quiſition, by varying the object: the ſame 4%. 
Faction purſues us through the circle of cen 
goods. f Rogert 

DissaT1SFA"CTORINESS. 2. / [from c- 

ſatisfuctory.] Inability to give content. 

DissaTisFa"CcTORY. adj. | from 4%. 
tisfy.] That which is unable to gue 
content. : 

To Diss aT ISF v. v. a. [dis and ſatisfy.) 

1. To diſcontent; to diſpleaſe. E 

The advantages of life will not hold out tote 
length of deſire; and, ſince they are not big exouph 
to latisfy, they ſhould not be big enough , Fl 
tisf) 5 a vive. 

2. To fail to pleaſe; to offend by tit 
want of ſomething requiſite. _ _ 
1 ill retain ſome of my notions, after v0 
lordſhip's having appeared digſarisfied with Mn 


To DISSE'CT. w. a. [diſſeco, Lain) 
1. To cut in pieces. It 15 uſed chief. , 
anatomical enquiries, made by ſepars 
tion of the parts of animal bodies. 
No maſk, no trick, no favour, no reſervc 8 
Diſſect your mind, examine every nerve. et. 
Following life in creatures we diet, _ 
We loſe it in the moment we detect. 7 
2. To divide and examine minutely LS 
'This paragraph, that has not one 1 
throughout, I have diſſected for a ſample. t 
D1ssE"CTION. 2. /. [difſect'9, Lan. 
1. The act of ſeparating the parts o 
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Wodward's Natural Hiftory. | 


mal bodies; anatomy. 8B 
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| diſſction, found 

her up; but, upon the a 
Nike o_ heads - L Efiwange. 
r upon the diſcction of a coquet's 
hat curious piece of ana- 


Addiſon. 


her juſt ] 

1 ſhall ente C 
hearty and communicate t 
Nic ination 
Nice examin . 
. ſtrict enquiries into nature, ſo true and ſo 
erfect cim of human kind, is the work of 


in y dill Granwille. 
etraord1N ty diligence» 2 

PIs 12 E. v. a. [diſciſer, French. 

; It is com- 


To diſpoſſeſs; to deprive. 

monly uſed of a legal act. 
He ſo diſcixed of his griping grols, 

The knight his thrillant ſpear again aſſay 88 

In bis braſs-plated body to emboſs. Fairy Queen. 
If a prince ſhould give a man, beſides his an- 

Cont patrimony Which his family had been diſ- 

{2 t, an additional eltate, never before in the 

"dion of his anceſtors, he could not be ſaid to 

* e21blifh lineal ſucceſſion. Locke. 


Disks tx. 2. J [from aſſeiſir, French. ] 
4n unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his 
land, tenement, or other immoveable or 
incorporeal right. Cowell. 
Diss r120 f. 1. J. [from difſeize.] He that 
lilpolleſtes another. | 

I, DISSE/MBLE. v. a. [di{imulo, Latin; 
jintlance, difemblance, and probably 4½ 
jinbler, in old French. ] | 

, To hide under falſe appearance; to 
conceal ; to pretend that not to be which 
really 15. 

She anſwered, that her ſoul was God's; and 
woching her faith, as ſhe could not change, fo ſhe 
w2uld not defſemble it. _ Hayward. 
Jo pretend that to be which is not. 
This is not the true ſigni fication. 

Your ſon Lucentio 
Doth love my daughter, and ſhe loveth him, 
Or both d:/emble deeply their affections. Shakeſp. 

In vain on the d], mother's tongue 
k. d cunning art aud fly perſuaſion hung; 

And real care in vain, and native love, 
lu the true parent's panting breaſt had ſtrove. Prior. 


J D:SSE'MBLE. w. u. 


0 play che hypocrite ; to uſe falſe pro- 
ſelions; to wheedle. 
Ye d/embledin your hearts when ye ſent me unto 
tis Led your God, ſaving, Pray for us. 
Feremiab, xlii. 20. 
f would di enb with my nature, where 
My trtuves and my friends, at Rake, requir'd 
hand do fo in honour. Shateſpeare's Coriolanus. 
% kunction tgo will varniſh o'er our arts, 
Ind ſunctity di ſembling. Rewe's Amb. Stepm. 
2. Jh, fear uſes it for fraudulent ; un- 
performing, 
i that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
0 nextel of feature by i ſembling nature, 
betend, unfiniſh'd. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
DISEMBLER. 2. , [from difſemble.] An 


hypocrite ; a man who conceals his true 
upolition, 
4 hou doit wrong me, thou dijembler, thou. 
: Shakeſpearee 
p The French king, in the buſineſs of peace, was 
1. ereater d cler of the two. Bac. Henry VII. 
ech an one, whoſe virtue forbiddeth him to be 


4 
mm 
1 


wag $6:J-n4cr, ſhall evermore hang under the 
—_— : Raleigh. 
10 The queen, with rage inflam'd, 


'S greets him: Thou diſſ mbler, wouldſt thou fly | 


4. my arms by ftealth ? Denham. 

be Pay der truſt no farther than they judge a per- 

fads — fit to be truſted: a diſcovered diſ- 
can achieve nothing great and conſiderable. 


3 South. 

>. BLINGLY, adv. [from di/embl;. 

With ſimulation 3 — ] 
I 


— 


DIS 


They might all have been either di/imblingly 
ſpoken, or falſely reported of the equity of the bar. 
barous king. Knslles, 

To DISSEMINATE. v. a. Ai mino, Lat.] 
To ſcatter as ſeed; to ſow; to ſpread 
every way. 

Ill uſes are made of it many times in ſtirring up 
ſeditions, rebellions, in diſſeminating of hereſies, and 
infuſing of prejudices. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

There is a nearly uniform and conſtant fire or 
heat diſſeminated throughout the body of the earth. 

Wi:dward. 

The Jews are indeed diſſeminated through all the 
trading parts of the world. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 

By tirmneſs of mind, and freedom of ſpeech, 


maintained. Atterbury, 

DrsSEMINA'TION. 2. / [ difſeminatio, La- 
tin. ] The act of ſcattering like ſeed; 
the act of ſowing or ſpreading. 

Though now at the greateſt diſtance from the 
beginning of errour, yet we are almoſt loſt in its 
diſſeminaticn, whoſe ways are boundleſs, and confeſs 
no circumſcription. Brun. 

Diss ENMINA“TTOR. 7. /. diſſeminator, Lat.] 
He that ſcatters; a ſcatterer; a ſower; 
a ſpreader. 

Men, vehemently thirſting after a name in the 
world, hope to acquire it by being the diſſeminaters 
of novel doctrines. Decay of Picty. 

DISSE/NSION. ». /. [4;/infr, Latin.) 
| Diſagreement ; ftrife ; diſcord ; con- 
tention ; difference; quarrel ; breach 


of union. 
Friend now, faſt ſworn, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, whoſe ex- 
erciſe, 
Are till together; who twine, as *twere, in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſcnfion of a doit, break out | 
To bittereſt enmity. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Now join your hands, and with your hands your 
Rare, | 
That no diſſenſion hinder government. Shakeſpeare, 
He appeaſed the diſſenſion then ariſing about re- 
ligion. | ; Knolles. 
| Grown 
In wealth and multitude, factious they grow; 
But firit among the prieſts diſſenſion ſprings. Milt. 
Debates, diſſenſions, uproars are thy joy; 
Provok'd without oitence, and practis'd to deſtroy. 
; Dryden. 
DissE"Ns10Us. adj.[from diſenſton.] Dil- 
poſed to diſcord ; quarrelſome ; factious; 
contentious. | | 
Either in religion they have a diſenſiaus head, 
or in the commonwealth a factious head. 
Aſcham's Scheolmaſter. 
Who are they that complain unte the king 
That I am ſtern? They love his grace but lightly, 
That fill his ears with ſuch diſſenſiuus rumours. 
| Sbatefpearc. 
You diſſenſſous rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, | 
Make yourſelves ſcabs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


To DISSENT. v. 1. [ diſſentio, Latin.] 
i. To diſagree in opinion; to think in a 
contrary manner. 

Let me not be any occaſion to defraud the pub- 
lick of what is beſt, by any moroſe or perverſe 
diſſentings. King Charles. 

What cruelty of heathens has not been match- 
ed by the inhumanity of difjenting Chriſtians ? 

Decay of Picty. 

There are many opinions in which multitudes 
of men diſſent from us, who are as good and wiſe 
as ourſelves. Addiſon. 

2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 
We ſee a general agreement in the ſecret opi- 
nion of men, that every man ought to embrace 

| the religion which is true, and to ſhun, as hurt- | 


— 


the goſpel was diſſeminatad at firſt, and mult ſtill be 


| 


DIS 
ful, whatever diſſentetb from it, but that moſt 
which doth fartheſt diſſent. Hoober. 
3. To differ from the eſtabliſned church. 
How will diſſenting brethren reliſh ? ; 
What will malignants ſay ? Hudibras. 
Diss Ex r. 7. , | from the verb.] 
1. Diſagreement; difference of opinion; 


declaration of difference of opinion. 

In propoſitions, where though the proofs in 
view are of moſt moment, yet there are grounds 
to ſuſpect that there is proof as conſiderable to 
be produced on the contrary ſide; there ſuſpenſe 
or diſſent are voluntary actions. Locke. 

What could be the reaſon of this general diſſent 


from the notion of the reſurrection, ſeeing that 


almoſt all of them did believe the immortality of 
the ſoul ? Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Contrariety of nature; oppoſite qua- 
lity. Not in uſe. | 

The diſſents of the menſtrual or ſtrong waters 
may hinder the incorporation, as well as the diſſe nr 
of the metals. Therefore where the menitrua 
are the ſame, and yet the incorporation followeth 
not, the diſſent is in the metals. Bacon. 

Diss EN TAN EOUS. adj. [from diffent. ] 
Diſagreeable; inconſiſtent; contrary. 

Diss ENTER. #. /, | from dient.] 

1. One that diſagrees, or declares his diſ- 


agreement, from an opinion. 


They will admit of matter of fact, and agree 


with diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning 
of reaſons. Locke. 
2. One who, for whatever reaſons, refuſes 
the communion of the Engliſh church. 
DissERTA'TION. 2. J. | differiatio, Latin.}] 
A diſcourſe ; a diſquiſition; a treatiſe. 

Plutarch, in his N ee upon the Poets, 
quotes an inſtance of Homer's judgment in cloſing 
a ludicrous ſcene with decency and inſtruction. 

Broome on the Odyſſey. 

To Dissx'rve. v. a. [dis and /erve.] To 
do injury to; to miſchief; to damage; 
to hurt ; to harm, 

Having neves done the king the leaft ſervice 
he took the firſt opportunity to diſſerde him, and 
engaged againſt him from the beginning of the 
rebellion. Clarerdon. 

Deſires of things of this world, by their teu- 
dency, promote or diſſer de our intereſts in another. 

5 Rogers. 
Disst*RvicE-7./. | dis and ſerwice.] In- 
jury; miſchief ; ill turn. 

We ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth, 
than any diſſervice unto relaters who have well de- 
ſerved. Browne 

Great ſickneſſes make a ſenſible alteration, but 
ſmaller indiſpoſitions do a proportionable diſer- 
Vice. c Collier. 

Diss ETRKVICEABLE. adj. from diſerwice.] 
Injurious; miſchievous; hurtful. 


DissE"RVICEABLENESS. 2. J [from di/- 


ſerviceable.] Injury; harm; hurt; mii- 


chief; damage. 

All action being for ſome end, and not the end 
itſelf, its aptneſs to be commanded or forbidden 
muſt be founded upon its ſerviceableneſs or differ- 
wiceableneſs to ſome end. Norris. 

To Diss ECT TL E. v. @. [dis and ſettle.] To 
unſettle; to unfix. | 

To DisSE VER. v. a. [dis and ſever. In 
this word the particle dis makes no 
change in the ſignification, and there- 
fore the word, though ſupported by great 
authorities, ought to be ejected from our 
language.] To part in two; to break; 
to divide; to {under ; to ſeparate ; to 
diſunite. | 

Shortly had the ftorm fo diffevered the com- 
pany, which the day betore had tarried together, 
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The whole terreſtrial globe 


DIS DIS 


that moſt of them never met again, but were 


f v under the earth is contained and held in; but W a 
twallowed up. Sioncy. when it cometh to the ait it exhaleth. pieces, and diſſolved, at the deluge 1 a M 5 wa 
The dijjeocring of fleets hath been the over- | Bacon's Neturel Hiſtory. | 2, To break; to diſuni St Wea, 8 
throw of many actions Raleigh Th | : n nite in any m 
j ny actions. ; aleigb. e parts of plants are very tender, as conſiſt- Seeing then that all theſe tines“ anner. And be 
N All downright rains %% ber the violence of out- ing of corpuſcles which are extremely ſmall and | ſolved, what manger of ts chings ſhall be 4 While | 
= rageous winds, and level the mountai 1 light, and therefore the more eaſily diſſipable. x e e 15 to be Takes 
; > : aleigh. Mood vard's Natural Hiſtery. 2. To looſęe; to 2 Fer. iii. tn, 5 4 5 
= - Diſſer er your united ſtrengths, 7, DIBSIPATE. o. a. [ diffi atus, Lat.] 3 Ts , break the ties of ny MT 
4 And part vour mingled colours once again. Shot. 1. To ſcatter ever to diſperſ, 8. 5 res; 
'|t The meeting points the ſacred hair d/ewer 1 Kei & Brat e Down fell the duke, his joints diſſelxo d tir Rn. 
4 From the fair head, tor ever and for ever. Pope. f The heat at length grows ſo great, that it again] Blind with the light, and ſtricken dead Ben, 
4 D1'ss1DENCE [idee, Latin. DiC. diſſipates and bears off thoſe corpuſcles which it der. With wn Thence 
j : 1 ; By: „ Hs he 4 Geo, 4 in.] 4 - brought. Woodævard. Witneſs theſe ancient em "Ra of : Fair, World]: 
ö cor at agreement. 1 ; Di. It is covered with ſkin and hair, to quench and] In height of all their 1 Wealt die earth, Shall le 
1 Diss 1TLIEN CE. x. , ſdiſilio, Latin.] The diffipate the force of any ſtroke, and retard the : 8 Wealen de. Tae 
4 5 4 2 P y M:, Ic Ar 0 
[ act of ſtarting aſunder. edge 7 wy e 8 . Ray. The commons live, by no diviſion; ju... * _ Ny 
27 "LIEN ; i 7 t- e cirching mountains eddy in, But the great monarch's death d% . 3 
| Diss! LIE NT. adj. [ diffiliens, Lat.] Start bal e bare wild, che d hate forms Thomſen eee s death di the 6, ban 
5 ing aſunder; burſting in two. eee W Der. ke 
on: Diss LIT TIOR. 2. , [difflio, Latin.) The | © „gatter de AMER 3 „ parate perions united: as, to y; forces 
Th ee; N This flavery to his paſſions produced a life ir- ſolwe a league. þ D501 
on act ot burſting in to; the act ot ſtart- regular and diſſipated, Savage's Life. | She and I, long ſince contraQ1 Looſe 
110 ing different ways. ; 3- To ſpend a fortune, Are now fo ſure that nothing can dif: vs y,, 5 "3 
* 1 he alr having much room to receive motion, The wherry that contains 5, To break up aſſemblies Wee us. Hel rain 
if CEN AE that a2 "> 3 8 ts Ai | Of diſibated wealth the poor remains. London. By the king's authority lone and by 1; Dig 
46 vle's Spring of th , . ; ; * 4 . i OY 7 li. 2) 
ie Dis31 MILAR, adj (4, and fl.] Un Diss1PA'TION. . . [diffipatio, Latin, ] writs, partiaments are aſſembled ; ani by tin abomin 
id EN ai. ö . 1. The act of diſperſion, alone they are prorogued and differed, hut each Diss 
* : * > eterogeneous. 1 The effects of heat are moſt advanced when it | - houſe may adjourn itſelf, Bacin ts File, L f 
5 85 Simple Oil is reduced into diſſimilar parts, and workech upon a body without loſs or diſſipation of 6. To ſolve; tO clear. ole 
# Fields a ſweet oil, very differing from ſallet oil. the matter, 2 And I have heard of thee, that ths, FR” bauch 
16 e : Maple. Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, in] make interpretations and diſſilve doubts, 1 
1 The light, whoſe rays are all aljke refrangible, | é vhoſe time the famous diſſipation of mankind, Dar. 5. 16. ſhall ha 
in I cell ſimple, kornogeneal, and ſimilar; and that, f and diſtinction of languages, happened. 7. To break an enchantment. 70 of 
7 x*rhoſe rays are ſome more refrangible than others, "Tale's Origin of Mankind. Highly it concerns his glory now that the 
$1 I call compound, heterogeneal, and . 5 ö 2. The ſtate of being diſperſed. To fruſtrate and diſſolve the magick ſpcls. A5 N1550L 
4 If the fluid be ſuppoſed to confift of hetero- pe food. IO, 8 8. 1 BE 8 by pleaſure, „ The 
iv geneous particles, we cannot conceive how thoſe | . 54 7 8 f wo Gorrofhanats! a 4 2 T _— folv'd in hallelujahs lie, De ae 
if diſſimilar parts can have a like fituation. Bentley. Ur = hi 15 3 dae ag _ = 11 „ DISSO LVE. . 7. | : 
1% Diss1MILARITY. 2. J from difjimilar.] PPP , e Le be liquefied. 1 
9 es d + i , earth be preſerved, its difjipation prevented, and bt i ee * The 
11 NLLKENEIS 3 ſſimilitude. the cold kept off by ſome building, this alone is | 1 1 e cd 3 4 e aa 8 a 
ny If the principle of reunion. has not its energy ordinarily ſufficient to raiſe up the nitre. OD e F vows fact e e . 
Lie: In this lite, wherever the attractions of ſenſe | Wedawward. m—— e yo ; 1 we 5 No: 1 
+ ceaſe, the acquire principles of dim lt | 3, Scartered attention . on 
repe * eſe beings from their centre: ſo that the | I have begun two or three letters to you by | So melts the youth, and languifhe: _ Deſtr 
n _ i war's by death, _ ſnatches, and been prevented from finiſhing them 1 855 4 Au Ox CT 
rive thele beings towards God their centre; an 5 : 7, PT. Ws 7 © Svc tion © 
the principle of diſſimilarity, forcing him to repel Shy be 5 . e Rom n 8 W 2. To ſink away; to fall to nothing. The 
them with infinite violence from him, muſt make 0 D1ISSO CIATE. D. A, [ diffacio, Latin. ] If there be more, more woeful, hold it in; body ; 2 
them infinitely miſerable. Cheyne. To ſeparate > 80 diſunite 3 to part. For 1 am almoſt ready to diſſalvc, 5 the di 
Dis$1MI'LITUDE. z. , [diſimilitudo, La- In the diſſociating action, even of the gentleſt Hearing of this. Shakeſpeare's King Lin. of the e 
tin.] Unlikeneſs ; want of reſemblance. Ie, 3 a concrete, ny 3 vanith ſome | 3» To melt away 1n pleaſures. a z. The 
% Thereupon grew marvellous difſimilicudes, and + pt Jong e ee e _ P gms = D1SS0'LVENT. adj. [from diforve.] Ha. body. 
by reaſon thereof jealouſies, keartburnings, jars, 4 ET N N b PTR 8 5 ing the power of diſſolving or melting. Weig 
and diſcords. . Hocker, p ; 6 48 In man and viviparous quadrupeds, tt foo, vive 
We doubt whether the Lord, in different cir- DissoLVABLE. adj. from diſſolwe.] Ca- moiſtened with the ſpittle, is firſt chewed, tber Gf -lutis 
cumſtances, dig frame his people unto any utter pable of diſſolution liable to be melt- | ſwallowed into the ſtomach, where, being mingt b. Dea: 
diſſimilitude, either with Egyptians, or 1 ed. with d lover juices, it is concocted, macerity _ 
nation. oy. S&ch thine: de &; - and reduced into a chyle ke 
PIT" ; 3 ny” gs as are not diſſlvable by the moiſ- | CEE nh Me. MF The | 
The diffumilitude between the Divinity and ima- ture of the tongue, act not upon the taſte, | D1ss0'LvenT. z. /. [from the adiectixe.] wards x 
ges, ſhews that images are not a ſuitable means N. 4 . ſunitine cecreaſit 
whereby to worſhip God. ing. flect. | DC j. Caiſſelubili⸗ W That which has the power of diiuniting „ 
As humane ſociety is founded in the ſimilitude be) e 8 [ Miu EP Latin. ] the parts of any thing. ns 
of ſome things, to it is promoted by ſome certain Capable of ſeparation 5 having one part Spittle is a great dent, and there 15 gre lanes: 
diffmilitadess Grew, | ſeparable from another by heat cr moiſ- | quantity of it in the ſtomach, being el s Was me 
Sn are curious obſervers of the likenefs of ture. | conſtantly, Arbatin't 7. Deſtr 
children to parents, that they may, upon finding Nodules. repoſed 5 iR: | E Ai fals That 5 | 
nn BP IE t Nodules ed in cliffs amoneſt the earth . . ,. [from 4. la.] hat a, 
diſſimilitude, have the pleaſure of hinting unchaſ- Lein e ee ſo di/tlublr, are 04 ak 1 F Diss0 A 1 / [ ſe ] : 0 ag : 
44 a OY GE 8 : //:1ubie, are left behind. which has the power of difiolving. the wor 
Yo a F tor, x trig : I: wards Natural Hiſtery. Fire, and the more ſubtle di//;lwer, putrefactior, g 
Diss iuura TION, 7. / [diffrmulatio, La- | Drss01,uBr'LITY. 1. /. [from difſoluble.] by dividing the particles of ſubſtances, turn then Wien t 
tin.] The act of diſſembling; hypo-] Liableneſs to ſuffer a diſunion of parts | black. | cho An 
criſy; fallacious appearance; falſe pre- | by heat or moiſture ; capacity of being OE OR waters are the beſt Aae Som 
renfions. | diſſolved. | AER 3 lent an 
: Diſſimulat ion is but a faint kind of policy ; for Bodies ſeem to have an intrinſick principle of D1sS0'LViBLE. adj. [from difſobve : : 6, Brea 
it alketit a ſtrong wit, and a ſtrong heart, to know alteration, or corruption, from the difſelubility of commonly written diffelvable, but 00 er un 
when to tell truth, and to do it. Bacon. their parts, and the coalition of ſeveral particles properly. ] Liable to periſh by diſo- I 4 
He added not; and Satan, bowing low endued with contrary and deſtructive qualities each lution | Wi. , 
His grey difſmalation, diſappear'd to other. Hale's Origin of Mankind. : he intrinſick confti- a hg 
Into thin air diftus'd. A ſilton. 7 DISSOLVE A J . . Man, that * n — 5 t being in at. 
Diſſimulation may be taken for a bare conceal- 4 v. 4. [difolvo, Latin. ] tution of his nature dij/e/vible, mult, by es EY 
" C : 0 5 . | . | ! 
ment of one's mind; in which ſenſe we commonly I- To deſtroy the form of any thing by an eternal duration, continue Wager p Manind. „ The 
lay, that it is prudence to diſſemble injuries. South. diſuniting the parts with heat or moiſ- _ | Hale Origin Latin.] 10. Loo 
D1'ss1yaBLE. adj. [from diſſipate.] Eaſily | ture; to melt; to liquefy. DISSOLUTE. adj. | d. ene Iigok⸗ wifſng 
ſcattered ; liable to diſperſion. I have heard of anchovies dived in ſauce. Looſe ; wanton ; unreitrained ; © = 
The heat of thoſe plants is very difſipable, which : | | Dryden. ed in pleaſures; luxurious; debe 12 


* 


A giant huge and tall, | 
N no lin farmed, diſſolute, diſmay 25 FOI | 
aw 5 f. ris'd. 2 " 
TR: Such ſtand in vr. _ 5 
ur watch, and rob our paſſengers; 
eee wanton, and effeminate boy, | 
Takes on the point of honour, to ſupport 
8 5 wr 1e a crew. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
N of little gravity, or abſtinence in plea- 
ares; yea, ſometimes almoſt diſelute. Hayward. 
wy They cool'd in pag: 5 
forth ſhall practiſe how to live ſecure, 
3 dilute, on what their lords 4 
Shall leave them to enjoq . Milton. 
The true ſpirit of religion baniſhes indeed all 
lexity of behaviour, a 
. Ia exchange, fills the mind with a perpetual 
e Addiſon's Spectator. 
; The beauty of religion the moſt diſſolute are 
tces to acknowledge. f Rogers. 
N/s50LUTELY. adv. [ from diffolute. ] 
Looſely ; in debauchery ; without re- 
ſtraint. 3 : 
Where is men have lived dif/utely and unright- 
eouſy, thou haſt tormented them with their own 
abominations. : Wiſdom. 
DrssorurEN ESS. . J [from diffolute.] 
Looſeneſs ; laxity of manners; de- 
bauchery. | 
If we look into the common management, we 
mall have reaſon to wonder, in the great difſe/ute- 
10% of manners which the world complains of, 
that there are any footſteps at all left of virtue. 
| Locke. 
D1550LuU"T10N. 2. /. [difſolutio, Tatin.] 
1. The act of liquefying by heat or moiſ- 


türe. 
2. The ſtate of being liquefied. 
* 
tion. 
U am as ſubject to heat as butter; a man of 
tontinual di ſelution and thaw. 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. | 


4 Deſtruction of any thing by the ſepara- 
tion of 1ts parts. 

The elements were at perfe& union in his 
body; and their contrary qualities ſerved not for 
the di Cltin of the compound, but the variety 
er the compoſure, South, 

5. The ſubſtance formed by diſſolving any 
v. 

„Weich iron and aqua-fortis ſeverally 5 then 

bifire the iron in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the 


6 unticn : Bacon. 
b. Death; the reſolution of the body into 


te conſtituent elements. 
The lite of man is always either increaſing to- 
#705 ripen?is and perfection, or declining and 
KCcaling towards rottenneſs and diſſilution. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
We expected 


elle «:J/uticn, which we thought 
„ ene be death that day. Milten's Par. Left. 
7. Deſtruction. 
lle determined to make a preſent diſſolutian of 


the world. 
ES He thence ſhall come, 
Vie this 

Would t! 


oil OF have mankind lay afide all care of 
Frosiaons 


ogg „ agriculture ,or commerce, becauſe 
lidl the b ſclution of the world may happen the 
Wo moment? . Bentley. 
* breach or ruin of any thi nec 
che y thing compacted 
Ur united. 85 8 F 
a Br, confilent of wealth and power? 
5 him read of thoſe ſtrange unexpected 
5 gin of the great monarchies and govern- 
( T hi 1 workd, South. 
8 4 of breaking up an aſſembly. 
2 eneſs of manners; laxity; re- 
1 neſs; diſſipation. 


all vicious and diſſolute mirth; 


The ſtate of melting away; liquefac- | 


Hocker. 
world's difſolution ſhall be ripe. Milton. | 


. 
* 


DIS 

+= 
A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſolution 
of the ſpirit of a man, and makes it loole, ſoft, 
and wandering, unapt for noble or ſpiritual em- 
ployments. Bp. Taylor. 
Fame makes the mind looſe and gayiſh, ſcatters 
the ſpirits, and leaves a kind of diſſolution upon all 
the faculties. South, 
An univerſal diſſolutien of manners began to pre- 
vail, and a profeſſed diſregard to all fixed princi- 


ples. + Atterbury. 
DISSONANCE. ». /. [difonans, Lat. 
diſſonance, Fr.] A mixture of harſh, un- 
leaſing, unharmonious ſounds ; unſuit- 
ableneſs of one ſound to another. 
Still govern thou my ſong, 
But drive far off the barbarous difſenance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers. - Milton. 
The Latin tongue is a dead language, and none 
can decide with confidence on the harmony or 
diſſonance of the numbers of theſe times. 


Garth's Preface to Ovid. 


D1'ss0NnAaNnT. adj. [difſonans, Lat.] 
I. Harſh ; unharmonious, 


Dire were the ſtrain, and diſſnant, to ſing 
The cruel raptures of the ſavage kind. Themſon. 


2. Incongruous ; diſagreeing : with fem. 


What can be more diſſonant from reaton and. | 
nature, than that a man, naturally inclined: to cle- | 
mency, ſhould ſhew himſelf unkind and inhuman? 

Hakewill on Providence. 


3. With zo: leſs properly. 


When conſcience reports any thing diſſonant to 


truth, it obliges no more than the falſehood re- |. 
South, |. 


2. To blot ; to ſully with infamy. 


ported by it. 
To DISSUA'DE. v. a. [ di ſuadeo, Lat.] 
1. To dehort; to divert by reaſon or im- 
portunity from any thing. 
We ſubmit to Cæſar, promiſing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked queen. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. To repreſent any thing as unfit or dan- 
gerous. | 
This would be worſe ; 
War therefore, open or conceal'd, alike 
My voice diſſuades. 
Not diffident of thee, do I diffuade - 
Thy abſence from my fight. Milton's Par. Loft. 


I'd fain deny this wiſh, which thou haſt made; 


Or, what I can't deny, would fain diſſuade. 
Aadiſon's Ovid. 


Dissva"DER. 2. J. [from diſſuade.] He 
that diſſuades. 

Dissva's10Nn,. 2. J. [difuafio, Lat.] Ur- 
gency of reaſon or importunity againſt 
any thing; dehortation. 


Endeavour to preſerve yourſelf from relapſe by . 


ſuch diſſuaſions from love, as its votaries call in- 
vectlves againſt it. Boyle. 

Dissua'sive. adj. | from diſſuade.] De- 
hortatory ; tending to divert or deter 
from any purpoſe. 


Dissua'sive. 2. , Dehortation ; argu- | 


ment or importunity employed to turn 
the mind off from any purpoſe or pur- 


The meannefs, or the fin, will ſcarce be diſua- 


fives to thoſe who have reconciled themſelves to 

both. Government of the Tongue. 

To Dis$U"NDER, v. a. [ais and ſunder. 

This is a barbarous word. See DISssE“ 
VER. ] To ſunder; to ſeparate. 

But when her draught the ſea and earth diſſun- 

der'd, 
The troubled bottoms turn'd up, and ſhe thunder'd. 


Chapman. 


DissY"LLABLE. 2. . [$001 A 
word of two ſyllables. 

No man is tied, in modern poetry, to obſerve 

any farther rule in the feet of his verſe, but that 


hs 
Der 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


* ( * : 
vg af” Pe 
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diſpyllables; whether ſpondee, — or 


they be 
ryden. 


jambique, it matters not. 


Dis rA F. 2. J. Idirxæpꝑ, Saxon. ] 


1. The ſtaff from which the flax is drawn 
in ſpinning. | 
In ſum, proud Boreas never ruled fleet, 
Who Neptune's web on danger's diffaff ſpins, 
With greater pow'r than ſhe did make them wend 
Each way, as ſhe that age's praiſe did bend. Sidney. 
Weave thou to end this web which I begin; 
I will the di hold, come thou and ſpin. Fairf. 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot, with the band; 
And Malkin, with her diffaf in her hand. Dryd. 
2, It is uſed as an emblem of the female 
ſex. So the French ſay, The crown of 
France never falls to the fa,. 
In my civil government ſome ſay the crofier, 


ſome ſay the diſtaff, was too buſy. | 
7 Heævels England's Tours. 


See my royal maſter murder'd, 
His crown uſurp'd, a diſtaff in the throne. Dry@. 


DisTAFF-THISTLE. 2. /. A ſpecies of 


thiſtle, | 
To DisSTA'IN.. v. a. [dis and ſtain.] 
1. To ſtain; to tinge with an adventi- 


tious colour, 
Nor ceas'd his arrows, till the ſhady plain 
Sev'n mighty bodies with their blocd diſtains 
| TY Dryden's Virgil. 
Place on their heads. that crown diſtain'd with 


Which thoſe dire hands from my ſlain father tore. 
f Fee. 


. He underſtood, 
That lady, whom I had to me aſſign'd, 
Had both diftain'd her honourable blcod, 
And eke the faith which ſhe to me did bind. 
Fairy Quecu. 
The worthineſs of praiſe diſizins his worth, | 
If he that 's prais'd himſeif bring the praiſe forth. 
Shakeſpearee 
Some theologicians defile places erected for re- 
ligion, by defending. opprethons, diſfaining their 
profeſſions by publiſhing odious untruths upon re 
port of others. | Sir F. Haywards 
DISTANCE. ». / [difance, Fr. diſtantia, 
atin, ] | 
1. Difance is ſpace conſidered barely in 
length between any two beings, without 
conſidering any thing elſe between them. 
Locke. 
It is very cheap, notwithſtanding the great diſ- 
tance between the vineyards and the towns that fell 
the wine. Addiſon on Italy. 
As he lived but a few miles d:Farce trom her ta- 
ther's houſe, he had frequent opportunities of ſee- 
ing her. = Addiſon. 
2. Remoteneſs in place. 
Ceſar, is Mill diſpos'd to give us terms, 
And waits at diſtance till he hears from Cato. Aad. 
Theſe dwell at ſuch convenient diſtance, 
That each may give his friend aſſiſtance. Prior. 


3. The ſpace kept between two antagoniits 
in fencing, | | 
We come to fee fight; to ſee thy paſs, thy- 
ſtock, thy reverſe, thy diſtance. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wiwes of Wirndſars- 


4. Contrariety ; oppoſition. 
Banquo was your enemy, 

So is he mine; and in ſuch bloody. difancey 

That every minute of his being thruſts 

Againſt my near'it of life. Sha*eſpear?'s Macbeth. 
5. A ſpace marked on the courſe where 

horſes run. 

This was the horſe that ran the whole field out 

of diſtance, and won the race. . C Eftranges. 


6. Space of time. 
You muſt do it by dance of time, 2 Eſdr. x. 4 7 : 
4 .lp 


* 3 | 
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: | The true temper of empire is 3 thin 


DIS 


3. Anger; alienation of affection. 


DIS 
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there is ten years diſtance between one and the Julius Czfar was by acclamation termed king, | 3 2 keep; for both temper and 4jj rare, ud 
other. NR . Prior. to try how the people would take it: the people ut of contraries. * 
7. Remoteneſs in time either paſt or future. | ſhewed great murmur and diſtaſte at it. 6. III humour of mind; depravi Th 
We have as much afſurance of theſe things, as Bacon's Apophthegms. clination. ty of in. 


things future and at a diſtance are capable of. 
Tillotſen. 
To judge right of bleſſings prayed for, and yet 
at 2 diſtance, we muſt be able to know things fu- 
ture. Smalridge. 
8. Ideal disjunction; mental ſeparation. 
The qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in the 
things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there 
is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them. Locke. 
9. ReſpeR ; diſtant behaviour, 
"4 I hope your modeſty 
Will know what diſtance to the crown is due. 


Dryden. 
*Tis by reſpect and diſtance that authority is up- 
held, ' Arrerbury., 


If a man makes me keep my diſtance, the com- 
fort is, he keeps his at the ſame time. Swift. 


10. Retraction of kindneſs ; reſerve ; ali- 


enation. 
On the part of heav'n, 
Now alienated, diſtance and diſtaſte, 
Anger, and juſt rebuke, and judgment giv'n. 
| Milton. 
To DISTANCE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Jo place remotely ; to throw off from 


the view. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl, is the 
quick light, or white, which appears to be on the 
fide neareſt to us, and the black by conſequence 
diſtances the object. Dryden's Duff eſnoy. 

2. To leave behind at a race the length of 
a diſtance; to conquer in a race with 
great ſuperiority. | 

Each daring lover, with advent*rous pace, 
Purſued his wiſhes in the dang'rous race; 

Like the ſwift hind the bounding damſel flies, 

Strains to the goal; the diſtanc'd lover dies. Gay. 
Dis rAN T. adj. [diftans, Latin.) 
1. Remote in place; not near. 

This heav'n which we behold 
Diſtant ſo high. 
I felt, 

Though diſtant from the worlds between. Milton. 

The wond'rous rock the Parian marble ſhone, 
And ſeem'd to diftant fight of ſolid ſtone. Pope. 

Narrowneſs of mind ſhould be cured by reading 
hiſtories of paſt ages, and of nations and countries 
diftant from our own. 

Weatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

The ſenſes will diſcover things near us with ſuf- 
ficient exactneſs, and things diſtant alſo, fo far as 
they relate to our neceſſary uſe, MWatts's Legick. 

2. Remote in time either paſt or future. 

3. Remote to a certain degree: as, ten 
years, ten miles, d:/?ant. 18 

4. Reſerved ; ſhy. 

5. Remote in nature; not allied. 

What beſides this unhappy ſervility to cuſtom 
can reconcile men, that own chriſtianity, to a prac- 
tice ſo widely diſtant from it? Gow. of the Tongue. 

6. Not obvious ; not plain. 

It was one of the firit diſtinctions of a well-bred 
man to expreſs every thing obſcene in modeſt terms 
and diſtant phraſes 3 while the clown clothed thoſe 
ideas in plain homely terms that are the moſt ob- 
vious and natural. Addiſan's Spect̃ater. 

DrsTA'STE. n. f. [dis and taſte.] 

3. Averſion of the palate ; diſreliſn; diſ- 
ouſt. | 
He gives the reaſon of the diftaſte of ſatiety, and 

of the pleaſure in novelty in meats and drinks. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Diſlike; uneaſineſs. 

Proſperity is not without many fears and diſtaſtes, 


and adverſity is not without comforts and hopes. 
: Bacon's Eſſays. 


To DisSTA'STE. wv. a. 


Milton. 


The king having taſted of the envy of the peo- 
ple, for his impriſonment of Edward Plantagenet, 
was doubtful to heap up any more diftaſtes of that 
kind by the impriſonment of De la Pole alſo. 

: Bacen's Henry VII. 
On the part of heaven, 
Now alienated, diſtance and diftaſte, 
Anger, and juſt rebuke. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
With ſtern diſtaſte avow'd, 
To their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor crowd. 
Pope dyſſey. 
[from the noun.] 
1. To fill the mouth with nauſeouſneſs, or 


diſreliſh. 

Dang'rous conceits are in their nature poiſons, 
Which at the firſt are ſcarce found to diſtaſte, 
But, with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of ſulphur. Shakeſp. Othello. 
2. To diſlike; to loath. 
I'd have it come to queſtion 3 
If he diſtaſte it, let him to my ſiſter. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

I am unwilling to believe that he doth it with a 
deſign to play tricks, and fly-blow my words to 
make others giſtaſte them. Stilling fleet, 

3. To offend ; to diſguſt. 

He thought it no policy to diſtaſte the Engliſh or 
Irith by a courſe of reformation, but ſought to 
pleaſe them. Davics. 

4. To vex; to exaſperate ; to ſour. 

The whiſtling of the winds is better muſick to 
contented minds, than the opera to the ſpleenful, 
ambitious, diſeaſed, diſtaſted, and diſtracted ſouls. 

8 Pope. 
DtsTA'STEFUL. adj. [diftaſte and full. 
1. Nauſeous to the palate ; diſguſting. 

What to one palate is ſweet and delicious, to 

another is odious and diſtaſteful. Glanville's Scepfis. 
2. Offenſive ; unpleaſing. 

The viſitation, though ſomewhat diſtaſteful to 
the Iriſh lords, was ſweet and welcome to the com- 
mon people. : Davies. 

None but a fool diſaſteful truth will tell; 

So it be new and pleaſe, tis full as well. Dryden. 

Diftaſteful humours, and whatever elſe may ren- 
der the converſation of men grievous and uneaſy 
to one another, are forbidden in the New Teſta- 
ment. Tillotſyn. 

3. Malignant ; malevolent. 
After diſtaſteful looks, 
With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

The ground nrgut be the diſtaſteful averſeneſs of 

the Chriſtian from the Jew. Brown. 


DisTEMPER. z. . {dis and temper.] 


1. A diſproportionate mixture of parts; 
want of a due temper of ingredients. 

2. A diſeaſe; a malady ; the peccant pre- 
dominance of ſome humour; properly a 
flight illneſs; indiſpoſition. 

They heighten diſtempers to diſeaſes. Suckling. 
It argues ſickneſs and diſtemper in the mind, as 
well as in the body, when a man is continually 
turning and toſſing. South. 


3- Want of due temperature. | 
It was a reaſonable conjecture, that thoſe coun- 
trics which were ſituated directly under the tro- 
pick, were of a diſtemper uninhabitable. 
Raleigb's Hiſtory. 


4. Bad conſtitution of the mind ; predo- 


minance of any paſſion or appetite. 

If little faults, proceeding on diftenper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ftretch our eye 
At capital crimes ? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


5. Want of due balance between contra- 


TIES, 


1 1. To diſeaſe. 


2. To diſorder, 


I was not forgetful of thoſe ſ. ; 
men's diſtempers formerly "uk ws Long fs 
liament. Kin Ming 

7. Tumultuous diſorder, FY 
Still as you rife, the tate exalt 
Finds no diſtemper while ts chang u 0 
8. Diſorder ; uneafines, 
| There is a fi 
Which puts ſome of us in "omar 
I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it A caught 
Of you that yet are well. Sbajeſp, Witt, 
7 Fl ty 
To DisTEMPER. v. a, [dir and temper, 


Young ſon, it argues a dien 
So ſoon to bid nag ol * 
Shakeſpeare's Rene and * " 


Being full of ſ 3 

eing full of ſupper and diſtemp'rino dra 

Upon malicious bravery, ; 3 
To ſtart my guilt ? Shakeſpeare's O. 

le diſempercd himſelf one night with Jong ang 
hard ſtudy. Beyles Hiltry n Hd. 

3. To diſturb; to fill with perturbatin; 
to ruffle. 


Thou ſee'ſt me much di emper d in my mind; But 
Pull'd back, and then puſh'd forward to be kins, , 
| Dri * Di ST 
4. To deprive of temper or moderation, ple 
Diſtemper d zeal, ſedition, canker'd hate, con 
No more ſhall vex the church and tear the $1, Tt 
ES Drite, to de 
They will have admirers among poſter ty, ard tpg. 
be equally celebrated by thoſe whoſe minds wii | 
not be diſtempered by intereſt, paſſion, or partial. 
Addifin's Freebell. In po 
5. To make diſaffected, or malignant. To DI 
Once more to-day well met, didenpe d lords; 1. To 
The king by me requeſts your preſence Araight, b 
Hbabe pan Soft 1 
DisTE"MPERATE, ad). [ais and temperate. 
Immoderate. | | Cr, 
Aquinas objecteth the diſtenperate heat, wii e. To 
he ſuppoſeth to be in all places directiy under th: Th 
ſun. ; ' Rateigh's Hifi Arme 
DisTE*MPERATURE. z. / [from 4% in. To 
Serate.] : Y Jie 
1. Intemperateneſs ; exceſs of heat or cou, 
or other qualities. | Thy 
Through this diſtemperature we ſee To m. 
The ſeaſons alter; hoary-headed froſts N 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe, Sni, 79 Dis 
They were conſumed by the difcommovitics d 1. To 
the country, and the diſkemperature of the dt., i 
ä te. dowr 
2. Violent tumultuouſneſs ; outrageour 2 
neſs. : ; _ 
3. Perturbation of the mind. 
Thy earlineſs doth me aſſure F 
Thou art uprous'd by ſome diftcmperature: 15 T 
4. Confuſion ; commixture of contra! 
ties ; loſs of regularity. 8 
| At your birth "on 
Our grandame earth, with this diffcnporo's!%s " 
* keſpare's He) IF, The 
In paſſion ſhook. Shakeſpeare * 7 every 
Tell how the world fell into this die Yd * * 


And how ſo great diſtemperature did grow. . | 
7 DISTE/ND. v. 4. [4iftends, Latin. 

To ftretch out in breadth. . 
Avoid enormous heights of ſeven ors it 1 5 
as irregular forms; and the contrary un 


25 well 
"fo 


diſtended fronts, is as unſeemly- 5 : 
PER all 3 long the full digtended * 
Indulge their genial ſtores. Dis rx. 


D1 8 
Spread. ot u —— and diftent | | 


re new 
Some ae Er- d to wedges ſquare, 

een plates withouten moniment. Spenſer. 
pisrr wr. #. %. [from diffend.] The 
ſpace through which any thing is ſpread; 

breadth. Not much in uſe. n 
Thoſe arches are the gracefulleſt, which, keep- 
+ preciſely the ſame height, ſhall yet be diſtended 
a Fourteenth part longer; which addition of 
40 vll confer much to their beauty, and de- 
128 but little from their ſtrength. NM otton. 


ire x TION. . . [diftentio, Latin. ] 


I. The 
ſtretched. 
Wind and 


igeſtion : 
eee there is no digeſtion at all, the diſen- 


n is in the greateſt extremity. Arbuthnet. 
z. Breadth ; ſpace occupied by the thing 
diſtended. |; 
ke act of ſeparating one part from an- 
other; divarication. : 
Our legs do labour more in eleyation than in 
diſeertion. Motton's Architecture. 


part' ur. 


diſtention of the bowels are ſigns of g 


4 DisrHRO'N 12 E. v. 4. [dis and throne.) | 


J dethrone; to depoſe from ſove- 
reignty. Not uſed. 
By his death he it recove 
But Peridure and Vigent him 
Fairy Queen. 


Drsricn. 2. % [diftichon, Lat.] A cou- 
plet; a couple of lines; an epigram 
conſiſting only of two verſes. 

The French compare anagrams, by themſelves, 
to gems; but when they are caſt into a diſticb, or 
epigramy to gems enchaſed in enamelled gold. 

Camden's Remains. 
The bard, whoſe diftich all commend, 1 
| In power, a ſervant 3 out of power, a friend. Pepe. 


7 Dls TTL. v. 2. [difille, Lat.] 
1. To drop; to fall by drops. 

In vain kind ſeaſons ſwell'd the teeming grain; 

Soft how'rs diftill'd, and ſuns grew warm, in vain. 


red; 


difbronized. | 


Pope. 
Crytal drops from min'ral roofs diſtil. Poe. 
e. To flow gently and ſilently. 

The Euphrates diſtilletb out of the mountains of 
Armenia, and falleth into the gulph of Perſia. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
3. To uſe a ſtill 5 to praiſe the act of 
diſtillation. 
Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Haſt thou not learn'd me how 
Te make perfumes, diſtil, preſerve? 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To Disr IL. v. a. 


. 0 let fall in drops; to drop any thing 
own, | : 
They pour down rain, according to the vapour 

thereof, which the clouds do drop and diſtil upon 
Pa abundantly. Job. 
The dew, which on the tender graſs 
The evening had diftill'd, 
o pure roſe-water turned was, 
The ſhades with ſweets that fill'd. 

| | Drayton's Cyutbia. 

7 From his fair head 

Perfumes diſti] their ſweets. Prior. 

The roof is yaulted, and diſtils freſh water from 
ery part of it, which fell upon us as faſt as the 
ri: eroppings of a ſhower. Addiſon en Italy. 

2 force by fire through the veſſels of 
ittillation ; to exalt, ſeparate, or pu- 

fy by fre: as, diftilled ſpirits. 
ue. hangs a vap'rous drop, profound; 
catch it ere it comes to ground; 
And that, difill'd by magick flights, - 
al raiſe up artificial ſprightss Shoe Marb. 


( 


4 


act of ſtretching; ſtate of things 


in the inteſtines; for in dead ani- | 


D1s 


3. To draw by diſtillation; to extract b 
the force of fire. 
The liquid diſtilled from benzoin is ſubject to 
frequent viciſſitudes of fluidity and firmneſs. Beyle. 
4. To diſſolve or melt. 
Swords by the lightning's tubtle force diſtill d, 
And the cold ſheath with running metal fill'd. 
| Addiſon. 
DrsTILLA'TION. ». fo [diftillatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 
2. The act of pouring out in drops. 
3. That which falls in drops. 
4. The act of diſtilling by fire. 
Water by frequent diſtillatians changes into fixed 
earth. Newton. 
The ſerum of the blood, by a ſtrong diſtillation, 
affords a ſpirit, or volatile alkaline ſalt, and two 
kinds of oil, and an earth. Arburhnot on Aliments. 
5. The ſubſtance drawn by the full. 
I ſuffered the pangs of an egregious death, to be 
ſtopt in, like a ſtrong diſtillation, with cloaths. Shak. 
DisT1'LLATORY. adj. [from diffi.) Be- 
longing to diſtillation ; uſed in diſtilla- 
tion, | | 
Beſides thoſe groſſer elements of bodies, ſalt, 


ſulphur, and mercury, ingredients of a more ſubtile 
nature, extremely little, and not viſible, may eſcape 


7 


4 


2. One who makes and ſells pernicious and 
inflammatory ſpirits. 

DisT1 LMENT. u. J. [from diſtil.] That 
which is drawn by diſtillation ; that 
which drops. A word formerly uſed, 
but now obſolete. 

Upon ray ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 


And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous d:flilment. Shakeſprare's Hamlet. 
DISTINCT. adj. [difin#us, Lat.] 
1. Different ; not the ſame in number or 
in kind, 

Bellarmin ſaith, it is idolatry to give the ſame 
worſhip to an image which is due to God: Vaſquez 
ſaith, it is idolatry to give diſtinct worſhip : there- 
fore, if a man would avoid idolatry, he muſt give 
none at all, Stilling fleet. 

Fatherhood and property are difin& titles, and 
began preſently, upon Adam's death, to be in diſ- 
tin perſons. ; Locke, 

2. Different; ſeparate ;. being apart, not 
conjunct. 

The intention was, that the two armies, which 
marched out together, ſhould afterwards be diſtinct. 

Clarendon. 

Men have immortal ſpirits, capable of a plcaſure 

and happineſs diſtinct from that of our bodies. 


Ti lotſon. 
3. Clear; unconfuſed. 
| Heav'n is high, 
High and remote, to ſee from thence diſ ire 
Each thing on earth. Aſilten. 
4. Spotted ; variegated. 
Tempeſtuous fell 
His arrows from the fourfold-viſag'd four, 
Diſtintt with eyes; and from the living wheels 
Diftin& alike with multitude of eyes. Milton, 
5. Marked out ; ſpecified. | 
Dominion hold h 
Over all living things that move on th' earth, 
Wherever thus created; for no place 
Is yet diſtin by name. Milten. 


| 


4 


Dis rTNTION. 2. /. [diftinfio, Latin.] 
1. The act of diſcerning oug as preferable 
to the others 


Vor. I. 


ö 


1 , 


at the junctures of the diffillatory veſſels, Boyle. 
DisT1LLER. 2. J [from diftil.] | 
1. One who practiſes the art or trade of 
diſtilling. | 
I ſent for ſpirit of ſalt to a very eminent diſtiller 
of it. Heyle. 


| 


| 


U 


DIS 


In the wind and tempeſt of fortunes frolyn; 
Diſtinion, with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakelpe 


2. Note of difference. 
3- Honourable note of ſuperiority. 
4. That by which one differs from another. 
This faculty of perception puts the diftindion be- 
twixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts of 
matters SE Lickes 
5. Difference regarded; preference or ne- 
glect in compariſon with ſomething elſe. 
Maids, women, wives, without diffini-n fall; 
The ſweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers 


| 


6. Separation of complex notions. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſlinfizn ſhould be rich in. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
7. Divition anto different parts. 

The diſtirction of tragedy into acts was not 
known; or, if it were, it is yet ſo darkly delivered 
to us, that we cannot make it out. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poeſy. 
$. Notation of difference between things 
ſeemingly the ſame. | 

The mixture of thoſe things by ſpeech, which 
by nature are divided, is the mother of all error: 
to take away therefore that error, which confuſion 
breedeth, diſtinction is requiſite, Hocker. 

Lawfulneſs cannot be handled without limita- 
tions and diſtinctions. Bacon's Holy War. 

This will puzzle all your logick and diſtinctiont 
to anſwer it. Denbam s — 

From this diſtinctiom of real and apparent good, 
ſome diſtinguiſh happineſs into two ſorts, real and 
imaginary. : Norris. 

9. Diſcernment; judgment. 

Distri x TIE. adj. | from diſtinct. 

1. That which marks diſtinction or differs 
ence. 

For from the natal hour, diſtinctive names, 

One common right the great and lowly —_ 
| Pope s Odyſſeys 
2. Having the power to diftingniſh and 
diſcern; judicious. | | 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe its 
and the more judicious and diſtiactive heads do not 
reject it, Browns 

DisTi'ncTIveLyY. adv. [from diffine 
ive.) Particularly ; not confuſedly. 
I did all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 
But not diſtinctively. Sbaleſpeare t Otbellit 
Dis ri NC TL. adv. [from difting.] 
1. Not confuſedly ; without the eonfuſiog 
of one part with another. 

To make an echo that will report three, or four, 
or five words diſtinctly, it is requiſite that the body 

percuſang be 2 good diſtance off. Bacon: Nat. Hi. 

On its ſides it was bounded pretty diſtinctly, but 
on its ends very confuſedly and indiſtinctly. | 

Neroton s Optickie 


— 


2. Plainly ; clearly. 
The object I could firſt diſtinctly view, 
Was tail freight trees, which on the waters flew 


After the light of the ſun was a little 8 oft 
my eyes, I could ſee all the parts of it diſfincily by 
2 glimmering reflection that played upon them 
from the ſurface of the water. Addiſons 
DisTUrncTyEss. z. I from difting.] 
1. Nice obſervation of the difference bee 
tween different things. 
The membranes and humour of the eye are 
perfectly pellucid, and void of colour, for the clear- 
neſs, and for the diſtinctneſt, of viſion. Ray on Creat. 


2. Such ſeparation of things as makes 
them eaſy to be ſeparately obſerved. 
2 "Iv GUISH. v. @. [| diftinguog 
at, 
1. To note the diverfay of things. 
| ET 
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- . wherein they differ. c 
2. To ſeparate from others by ſome mark : 
Pars : N21 2. He that ſeparates one thing from an- 


other by proper marks of diverſity. | 


DIS 


' Rightly to difingui/h, is, by conceit of the mind, | 
do ſever things different in nature, and to diſcern 
Hooker. 


of honour or preference. | 

They diſtinguif> my poems from thoſe of other 
men, and have made me their peculiar care. Dryd. 

Let us revolve that roll with ſtricteſt eye, 
Where, ſafe from time, diſtinguiſp d actions lie. Pr. 
3. To divide by proper notes of diverſity. 
Moſes diftigguiſhes the cauſes of the flood into 
thoſe that belong to the heavens, and thoſe that 
belong to the earth, the rains, and the abyſs. 
Burnet's Theory. 


4. To know one from another by any mark 


or note of difference. { DisT1'NGUISHMENT. 2. / [from diftin-| 


So long 5 
As he could make me, with his eye or ear, 
Diſtinguiſb him from others, he did keep | 
The deck. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
We have not yet been ſeen in any houſe, 


II writers be juſt to the memory of Charles II. 


DisTi'NGUISHINGLY. adv, 


terence. 


a R a, 
* N * 2 


DIS 


they cannot deny him to have been an exact knower 
of mankind, and a perfect diſtinguiſber of their 
talents. Dryden. 


Let us admire the wiſdom of God in this diſ- 


tinguifher of times, and viſible deity, the ſun. 
; Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


[from 4:/- 
tinguiſbing.] With diſtinction; with ſome 
mark of eminent preference. : 
Some call me a Tory, becauſe the heads of that 
party have been diſtinguiſpingly tavourable to me. 
Paope. 


| 


guiſh,] Diſtinction; obſervation of dif- 


To make corxections upon the ſearchers reports, 1 
conſidered whether any credit at all were to be given 
to their d iſtinguiſpments. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


ts, EF 
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He poſſeſſes a quiet and cheerful mi : 
flited with violent paſſions, or dren ne a 


moderate cares. 10 
If our ſenſe of hearing were a Ky, 
quicker than it is, how would agp 
diftraft: us! We ſhould, in the 8 oi 
ment, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate than nüt 


middle of a ſea-fight, 1 
5. To make mad: properly, by an 1 


tled and vagrant fancy; but, Popular] 
to make mad in whatever mode. " 
Wherefore throng you hither 2 
To fetch my poor diſtracted huſband hence: 
Let us come in, that we may bind him fat, 7 


And bear him home for his recovery, 


Shakeſpeare's Comedy if Fr 
| Better I cog diſtrae, Ee. 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my gef 
And woes, by wrong imagination, loſe , 
The knowledge of themſcives. Shakeſp, Kir- f Io 
She was unable in ſtrength of ming 10 bear the 
grief of his'diſcaſe, and fell difrated of ler a. 


Nor can we be diſtinguiſp'd, by our faces, 

For man or maſter. Shakeſp. Tam. of the Shrew. 
By our reaſon we are enabled to d;ftinguijh good 
from evil, as well as truth from fal ſchood. 
; : Watts's Logic. 
5. To diſcern critically ; to judge. | 

Sweet prince, th' untainted virtue of your years 

Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit; | 

Nor more can you diſtinguiſh of a man, 

Than of his outward ſhew! 
6. To conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate ; , 


to make different from another. 
St. Paul's Epiſtles contain nothing but points of 
Chriſtian inſtruction, amongſt which he ſeldom 

. fails to enlarge on the great and diſtinguiſhing doc- 
trines of our holy religion. - Locke. 


— — 


7. To make known or eminent. 3. 


To Dis ri NGUISRH. v. x. To make dii- | 


tinction; to find or ſnew the difference. þ 
, 4DisTo'RTION. 2. J. [diftortio, Lat.] Ir- | 


He would warily diſtinguiſh between the profit of 

the merchant and the gain of the kingdom. 
Child's Diſcourſe on Trade. 

The readers muſt learn by all means to diſtin- 
Fuiſp between proverbs, and thoſe polite ſpeeches! 
which beautify converſation. Sqvift, 
DisT1 nGUISHABLE. adj. [from diſtin- 


-— eo 


— \— 


. 
1. Capable of being diſtinguiſned; capa- 


ble of being known, or made known, by | DISTR ACT. . 2. part. paff. diftra&- 


notes of diverſity, 

Impenitent, they left a race behind 
Like to themſelves, diſtinguiſhable ſcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumciſion vain. Milton. | 1 

The acting of the ſoul, as it relates to percep- | 
tion and decifion, to choice and purſuit, or averſion, 
is diſtinguiſbable to us. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I ſhall diſtribute duty into its principal and emi- 
nent parts, diſtingui/hab/e as they relate to God, our 
neighbour, and ourſelves. Gverrment of the Tongue. 

Being diſſolved in aqueous juices, it is by the 
eye diſtinga halle from the ſolvent body. Boyle. 

A fimple idea, being in itſelf uncompounded, 
contains nothing but one uniform appearance, or | 
conception in the mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable 

into different ideas. 5 Locke. 
2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 
I would endeavour that my betters ſhould ſeek 
me by the merit of ſomething diſtinguiſbable, in- 
Read of my feeking them. Swift. 
DisT1'nGviSHED. participial adj. [from 
diftinguiſh.) Eminent ; tranſcendent ; 
extraordinary, 
For fins committed, with many aggravations of 
guilt, the turnace of wrath will be: ſeven times 
hotter, and burn with a diſtinguiſhed fury. Regers. | 
Never on man did heav*nly favour ſhine 
With rays ſo ſtrong, diiaguiſh'd, and divine. 
. Pope's Oaiſſey. 
Disr1'nevisnss. z. J. from diftinguiſh.] 
i. A judicious obſerver; one that accu- | 


, " 


To DISTORT. v. a. [diftertus, Lat.) 
1. To writhe ; to twiſt; to deform by ir- 


. 4 . - . . 
Shakeſp. Rich. TIT. | 2, To put out of the true direction or poſ- PD! 


He by his tears and by his fighs complains, Prior. . 


2. To ſeparate ; to divide. 


3. To turn from a fingle direction towards | 


_ © pleaſures and advantages of human . : 
erlag. 


4. To fill the mind with eontrary conſide- 


rately diſcerns one thing from another. 


regular motions. 
J fee her taſte each nauſeous draught, 
And fo obligingly am caught; 
T bleſs the hand from whence they came, 
Nor dare diſtort my face for ſhame. Swift. 
Now mortal pangs difturt his lovely form. Smith. 


ture. - * h 
With fear and pain BY [ D 

Diſtorted, all my nether ſhape thus grew | : 

Transform'd. Milton. I. 


Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken 
and diſtort the under ſtan lings of men. Tillotſon. 
To wreſt from the true meaning. 
Something muſt be difforted beſide the intent 
of the divine inditer. Peacham on Poetry. | 2. 


regular motion by which the face is 
writhed, or the parts diſordered. 
By his difterticns he reveals his pains; | 


In England we ſee people lulled aſſeep with ſolid | 
and elaborate diſcourſes of piety, who would be 


'-king, and with a right inference require funde 
| attendance, reſpect, and obedience, Ls, 
DisTRA'CTEDLY. adv, [from dad 

eTEDs. a] 
Madly; frantickly. 


For ſhe did ſpeak in ſtarts difraGedly, 


tion. 


* "a Ba 7 
You ſhall find a diſtracted man fancy nch 


Methought her eyes had croſs'd her tongg; 


& hakeſpeare's Twelfth yt 
STRA'CTEDNESS. 7. / | from dif/as,) 


The ſtate of being diſtracted; madnel, 


5TRA'CTION. #. / [diftrafic, Latin. ] 
endency to different parts; ſepare- 


„ * 


While he was yet in Rome, 


His power went out in ſuch difraFins, & 
Beguil'd all ſpies. 


N hakeſp. Antiny ond Cinpurra, 
Confuſion ; ſtate in which the attention 


is called different ways. 


Never was known a night of ſuch dia, 


Noiſe fo confus'd and dreadful ; joſtling croude, 
That run and knew not whither. Dry. Spar. F. 


What may we not hope from him in a ume f 


quiet and tranquillity, fince, during the late dl. 
tractions, he has done fo much for the auvantagect 
our trade? 


Addiſon's Free dir. 


warmed and tranſported out of themſelves by the 3 - 
z. Perturbation of mind; violence of one 


bellowings and diſtortions of enthuſiaſm, 
Addiſen's Spectater. 


ed; anciently diſtraught; and ſometimes 
diſtract. ¶ diſtractus, Latin. 
. To pull different ways at once. | 
The needle endeavours to conform unto the me- 
ridian; but, being diſtracted, driveth that way where "P 
the greater and powerfuller part of the earth is | 


placed. Browa's Vulgar Errours. | 


By ſea, by ſea. n 
Moſt worthy Sir, you therein throw away 6 
The abſolute ſoidierſhip you have by land; 
Diſftraf your army, which doth moſt confiſt 
Of war-mark'd footmen. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 


various points. 
If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the: ob- 
ſerver, he hopes to diſtract it by a multiplicity of 
the object. PEE > South. 
rations; to perplex; to confound; to 
a 0 


haraſs. „ 
While ] ſuffer thy terrors I am diftraFed, Pſalms. 


Come, couſin, canſt thou quake, and change thy |. 


Colour, : | 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ſtop again, 
As if thou wert diffraught and mad with terror? 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

It wou'd burſt forth; but I recover breath, 

And ſenſe difira& to know well what I utter. L 
Miiten'] Agoriftes.. | : 


their parents expiring t 
the hardeſt; heart, 


Dis TRA CT IV E. adj. from d iſtract. 


gh diſt aft we cares 
him unzwa s, 
1 rygers 


painful paſſion. 


The iraſcible paſſions follow the teraper of tte 


heart; the coneupiſcible diſtrattins, the crak: of 
the liver. 


Brinn, 
The diſtractien of the children, who ſaw boch 

ogether, would have mats 
| £ 1 6: 


Madneſs ; frantickneſs ; loſs of the it; 


vagrancy of the mind. 
Madam, this is a meer diſtraction: : 
You turn the good we offer into envy. Shak" 
So to mad Pentheus double Thebes appears, 
And furies how! in his diſtemper'd cars; 
Oreſtes ſo, with like diſtraction toſt, ; 
Is made to fly his mother's angry ghoſt, WW _ 
Commiſerate all' thoſe who labour under a fr. 
tled diſtract ion, and who are ſhut out from all tue 


rc e. 


5. Diſturbance; diſcord; difference of 


ſentiments. 


out improving the contuſion and diſt | 
the king's forces were too much incline 


ing perplexity. 
Oft grown unmindful through « 
I've kretch'd my arms, and touch'd 


7 DISTRAIN.. v. 4. [from 4/198 


Latin. ] 


. To ſeize; to lay hold on as an inden. 
H 


nification for a debt. 


"Ep" , her, withs 
The two armies lay quiet near each other, — 
, ain wälch 


rs Wi 


] Cub 
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Ng” that regards not God nor king, 
Few * 9 the Tober to his uſe. : 


diſtrain . 
Nath here . not in uſe. Spenſer. 


rend; to tear: ö 
7 hy IN. . 1. To make ſeizure. | 
? The carl anſwered, I will not lend money to my 


ſuperior, upon whom I cannot 3 pron 

e 
DisrAAIXER. 2. / L. 

N > 1. ſ. [from aiſtrain.] Seiz- 

ict. 

| ern a"VGHT. part. adj. [from diſtract.] 


Diſtracted. 


q 


Marvel. 


He-had been a good military man in his days, 


but was then diſtraught of his wits. Camd. Rem. 


DISTRE'SS. ». /. Ldeſtreſſ, French. ] 
1. The act of making a legal ſeizure. 

He would firſt demand his debt; and, if he were 
not paid, he would ſtraight go and take a diſtreſs of 
goods and cattle, where he could find them, to the 
values Spenſer. 

Quoth ſhe, ſome ſay the ſoul 's ſecure 

Againſt diſtreſs and forfeiture. Hudibras. 

2. A compulſion in real actions, by which 
2 man 1s aſſured to appear in court, or 
to pay a debt or duty which he refuſed, 
ov Cowell. 
3. The thing ſeized by law. 
4. Calamity ; miſery ;- misfortune, 
There can I fit alone, unſeen of any, 
Aud to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. Shakeſp. 
There ſhall be figns in the fun, and in the 
moon, and in the ſtars; and upon earth diftreſs of 
nations, with perplexity, the ſea and the waves 
roaring. Luke, xxi. 25, 
P-yple in affliction or difreſs cannot be hated by 
generous minds. Clariſſu. 
7 DisTRE'SS. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To proſecute by law to a ſeizure. 
2. To haraſs; to make miſerable; to 
cruſh with calamity, | | 
Diſtreſt not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle. . : Deut. ii. 9. 

I am difr:d for thee, my brother Jonathan. 

2 Sam. i. 26. 

Dr1sTRE"SSPFUL. adj. [diftrefs and full. 
1. Miſerable; full of trouble; full of 
miſery. | 

T often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did ſpeak of ſome dtreſsful ſtroke 
That my youth ſuffer'd. Shakefprarc's Othello. 

The ewes ſtill folded, with diftended thighs, 
Unmilk'd, lay bleeting in rijftreſsfrl cries. 

: Pope's Odyſſey. 

Difireſsful and deſolating events, which have at- 
tended the miſtakes of politicians, ſhould be preſent 
in their minds. Watts. 

2. Attended with poverty. 

He, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with 47e, fu bread, 


—ShakeIprare. ; 


7: DISTRFBUTE. V. a. [diftribuo, Lat.] 
To divide amongſt more than two; to 
deal out; to diſpenſate. 

Ilie king ſent over a great ſtore of gentlemen 
and warlike prople, amongſt whom he d:jlributed 


the land, Spenſer. 
% The ſpoil got on the Antiates 
as not d;ftributed, Shakeſpeare's Cericlanus. 
She did diferitute her goods to all them that 
Were neareſt of kindred. Juditb, xvi. 24. 
15TRI BUT ER. v. J [from diſtribute.] 
One who deals out any thing; a diſ- 
penſer. | 
There were judges and diftributers of juſtice ap- 
Pointed tor the leveral parts of his dyminions. 


* 


Shak. | 


. [from diſtrain.] He 


Adalſn en Bay. 


LT, 
D * 1 8 


Of that peculiar matter out of which the bodies 
of vegetables and of animals are formed, water is 
the common vehicle and diſtributer to the parts of 
thoſe bodies. Woodward. 


DrisTrIiBU'TION. 2. J. [diftributio, Lat.] 


1. The act of diſtributing or dealing out 
to others; diſpenſation. | 

Of great riches there is no real uſe, except it be 

in the diſtribution. Bacen's Effays. 

Providence has made an equal diſtribution of na- 
tural gifts, whereof each creature ſeverally has a 
ſhare, = L' Eſtrange. 

Every man in a great ſtation would imitate the 
queen in the diſtribution of offices in his diſpoſal. Sw, 
2. Act of giving in charity. 

Let us govern our charitable diſtributions by this 
pattern of nature, and maintain a mutual circula- 
tion of benefits and returns. Atterbury. 

3. [In logick.] As an integral whole is 
diſtinguiſhed into its ſeveral parts by 
diviſion ; ſo the word diffribution is moſt 
properly uſed, when we diſtinguiſh a 
univerſal whole into its ſeveral kinds of 
ſpecies. Watts. 

DisTRI'BUTIVE. aj. | from diſtribute. 

1. That which is employed in aſſigning to 
others their portions; as, diſtributive 
Juſtice, that which allots to each his ſen- 
tence or claim. 

If juftice will take all, and nothing give, 

uſtice methinks is not diſtributive. Dryden. 

Obſerve the difiributive juſtice of the authors, 
which is conſtantly applied to the puniſhment of 
virtue, and the reward of vice, directly oppoſite to 
the rules of their beſt criticks. Sevift. 

2, That which aſſigns the various ſpecies 
of a general term. | 

DisTRI'BUTIVELY. adv. | from diftri- 
butive.] 

1. By diſtribution. 

2. Singly ; particularly. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin collec- 

_ tively, in ſuch ſort that no part thercof ſhall be 
found inherent in us; yet, diftribatively at the 
leaſt, all great and grievous actual offences, as the; 
offer themſelves one by one, both may and ouzht 
to be by all means avoided. | Hooker. 

3. In a manner that expreſſes ſingly all 
the particulars included in a general 
term; not collectively. | 

An univerſal term is ſometimes taken collec- 
tively for all its particular ideas united together; and 
ſometimes diſtributiveiy, meaning cach of them 
ſingle and alone. Watts's Lagicł. 

D1'sTRICT. 2. J. [diſtrictus, Latin.) 

1. The circuit or territory within which a 


man may be compelled to appearance. 
| Corvell. 


2, Circuit of authority ; province. 
His governors, who formed themſelves upon the 
example of their grand munarque, praiſed all the 
arts of deipotick government in their reipective 
 diſtrifts, : - Adil ijeu. 
With ſtern diſtaſte ayow'd, 
To their own di icts drive the fuitor crowd. 
| : Pepc s Odyſſey. 
3. Region ; country ; territory. 
Thoſe diſtricis which between the tropicks Ie 
The ſcorching beams, directly darted, try. Blachm. 
DisTRICT1ON. ». / [diftrifus, Latin. |} 
Sudden diſplay. A word little uſed. 
A tmile plays with a furprizing agre2ablenefs in 
the eye, breaks out with the brighteſt diſtriction, 


and fits like a glory upon the countenance. 


Collier vn the Aſp. 

To DisTRU'sT. wv. 4. [dis and trat.] To 
regard with diffidence; to diffide in; 
not to truſt, . a c 


| 
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DIS 

He cheweth himſelf unto ſuch as do not diſruſt 
him. © - Wiſdom. 
DisTRvu'sT. 2. J. [from the verb. ] 
1. Diſcredit; loſs of credit; loſs of con- 

fidence. | ö 

To me reproach : 

Rather belongs, di#ruft, and all diſpraiſe. Milton. 
2. Suſpicion ; want of faith; want of con- 
fidence in another. ES 

You doubt not me; nor have I ſpent my blood, 


To have my faith ne better underſtood : 
Your ſoul 's above the baſeneſs of diſtruſt; 


Disr&Rvu'sTFUL. adj. [ diftruft and full. 
1. Apt to diſtruſt ; ſuſpicious. 
Generals often harbour diſtraſiful thoughts in 
their breaſts. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
2. Not confident ; diffident. | 
The great corruptors of diſcourſe have not been 
ſo diſtruſtful of themſelves, Govern. of the Tongue. 
3. Diffident of himſelf ; modeſt ; timo- 
rous. ; 
Difiru3ful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks 3 
But fattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks, Pope. 


DisTRU'STFULLY. adv. [from diſtruſt- 
Ful.] In a diftruſtful manner. | 
DisTRU'STFULNESS. 2. . [from diftruſt- 


want of confidence, 
To DISTU RB. v. a. [difurbo, low Lat.] 
1. To perplex; to diſquiet; to deprive of 
tranquillity. 
He that has his own troubles, and the happineſs 
of his neighbours, to difurb him, has work enough. 
Collien on Envy, 
His youth with wants and hardſhips muſt engage; 
Plots and rebellions muſt diſturb lis age. Prior. 
2. To confound; to put into irregular 
motions. ; | 
3. To interrupt; to hinder : as, care d/- 
turbs ſtudy. 
4. To turn off from any direction: with 
from. This is not uſual. N 
It oft- times may ſucceed, fo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not; and diffurb 
His inmoſt counſels from their deſtin'd a m. Milt. 
DisTu'rs. z. / [from the verb.] Con- 


fuſion; tumultuary emotion. 
Inftant without difurb they took alarm, 
And onward move embattel'd. Milton. 
Disru'RBAN CE. 2. . | from diffarb.] 
1. Perplexity; interruption of a ſettle 


We.. | 
The denomination of money concerns trade, and 
the alteration of that neceſſarily brings diſturbance 
to it. | Locke. 
2. Confuſion; diſorder of thoughts. 
They can ſurvey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or diſturbance. Watts on the Minds 
3. Tumult; violation of peace. 
Ibis miſchief had not then befall'n, 
Aud more that ſhall befal: innumerable - 
D.ftinbances on carth through female ſnares. Milt. 
D1sruRBER. 2. / | from difturb.] 
1. A violater of peace; he that cauſes tu- 
mults and publick diſorders. 
. He ftands in the fight both of God and men 
moſt juſtly blameable, as a needleſs difturber of the 
peace of God's church, and an author of diſſenſion. 
Hocker. 
Men that make an inſult upon ſociety, ought to 
be tumbled, as diſturbers of the publick tranquillity, 


Ye great di?urbers, who in endleſs noiſe, 
In blood and horror, ſeek unnatural joys; 
For what is all this buſtle, but to ſhun 
Thoſe thoughts with which you dare not be alone? 
Granville. 


2. He 


PF: 5 


Nothing but love could make you ſo unjuſt. Dryd. 


ful.] The ſtate of being diſtruſtful; 


N Addiſon . 
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2. Ceſſation of cuſtom. 


5 
That obligation upon the lands did not preſcribe : - 
or come into diſuſe, but by fifty ee 2 2. Any poem written with. wildneſs and | 


Wild ; onthub. 


1.8 


4. He that injures tranquillity ; he that 


cauſes perturbation of mind. 
| | Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſlecp's d iſurbers. 
To Dis rv RN. w. a. [dis and turn. 
turn off; to turn aſide. Not in uſe. 
He. glad was to dh turn that furious firea:n 
Of war on us, that elſe had ſwallow'd them. Dan. 


Disvaz us rIOx. n. J. | dis and valua-| 
tion.] Diigrace; diminution of reputa- 


tion. 
What can be more to the dif-aluaticn of the 
power of the Spaniard, than that eleven thouſand 
Engliſh ſhould have marched into the heart of his 
countries ? | | Bacon. 
, 8 . 

To Disva"Lvz. v. a. [dis and one.] To 
anGervalue ; to ſet a low price upon. 

Her reputation was diſec/ued | 
In levity. Shakeſpeare's Nleaſure for Aeaſurc. 
The very ſame pride which prompts a man to 
vaunt and overvalue what he is, docs as forcibly 
incline him to contemn and aiſavery what he has. 
Government of the Tenguc. 
[ develefer, French.] 
| Didt. 


To Disve'roy. v. 8. 
To uncover, 

Disv'x TOR. 1. / [dis and union.) 
1. Separation; dis junction. 

Ref is moſt oppoſite to motion, the immediate 

cauſe of diſunion. ClantAle's Sceſſis. 

| Diſurion of the corporeal principles, and the 

vital, cauſeth death. Grew's Coſmcol:gia Sacra. 

Let not peace be made before the diſuni:n of 
F rance and Spain. Addiſen's State cf the War. 

The ftrength of it will join itſelf to France, and 
grow the cloſer to it by its diſunion from the reſt. 
Addiſon on the War. 
2. Breach of concord. 
To DisUNi'TE. v. a. {dis and unite.] 
1. To ſeparate; to divide. 

The beaſt they thea divide, and diſunite 

The ribs and limbs. Re Odyſſey. 

2. To part friends or allies. : 
„ 7 . . 

Jo DisUN1'TE. v. z. [dis and unite.] To 
fall aſunder; to become ſeparate. 
While every particular member of the publick 
provides ſolely for itſelf, the ſeveral joints of the 
body politick do ſeparate and diſunite, and ſo be- 

come unable to ſupport the whole. South, 

Divinity. 2. / [dis and unity.] A ſtate 
of actual ſeparation. | 

Diſunity is the natural property of matter, which 
Is nothing elſe but an infinite congeries of phyſical 
monads, 7 

Disv'sace. 1. % [dis and uſage.] The 
gradual ceſſation of uſe or cuſtom. 

They cut off preſently ſuch things as might be 
extinguiſhed without danger, leaving the reit to be 
aboliſhed by diſuſuge through tract of time. Hocker. 

Dasv'ss. n. J. [dis and u/e.Þ | 
1. Ceſſation of ufe ; deſuetude; want of 
practice. 


The diſuſe of the tongue is the only effectual re- | 
Addiſon's Guardian. : 


medy againſt theſe. / 


Arbutbnot. 
To Disu“sE. . a. [dis and uſe, } ” 


1. To ceaſe to make uſe of. : 


*Tis law, though cuſtom now diverts the courſe : g 
' Down his impetuous ditbyrambick tide. 


As nature's inſtitute is yet in force, 
Uncancelpd, though dijes'd. 
Priam in arms diſus d inveſts his limbs decay'd. 


: . Dryden. 

2. To diſaccuſtom: with fremor 70; more 
properly from. 
DiJuJe me from the queaſy pain . 


Shakeſpeare. 
To. 


: Our thatcher, ditcber, gard'ner, baily. 
DiruyRAMBICK, 2. , | dithyrambus, 


DiTHYRA'MBICK, adi. 


Dryd-n's Fables, DIT TAN DER. 2. J The fame with pep- 

perwort. 

Di'rrAN x. z. , [ dichamnus, Latin.) 
Dittany hath been renowned, for many ages, upon |. 

the account of its ſovereign qualities.in medicines. 


DIT 
fle hall his troops for Gghting fields prepaie, 
Diſus'd to toils and triumphs of the war. 


To Disvo'vcn. v. a. [dis and wouch,] To 
deftroy the credit of; to contradict. 
Every letter he hath writ hath diſvzuch'd ano- 
ther. | 
Diswi'tTED. adj. [dis and auit.] De- 
{| prived of the wits; mad; diſtracted. 
A word not in uſe. | 
She ran away alone; 
Which when they heard, there was not one 
But haſted after to be gone, 5 
As ſhe had been diſtoitted. Drayton's Nympbid. 
Dir. 2. , | dicht, Datch. ] A ditty ; a 
poem; a tune. Obſolete. | 
No bird but did her ſhrill notes ſweetly ſing; 
No ſong but did contain a lovely di:. Fairy Queen. 
DiTa"rioN. 2. /. [ditatus, Latin.] The 
act of enriching. 


form of poverty. Hall: Contemplations. 
DITCH. ». / dic, Saxon; aii“, Erſe.] 
1. A trench cut in the ground, uſually be- 
tween fields. 
Some aſked for manors, others for acres that 
lay convenient for them; that he would pull down 
his fences, and level his ditches. | 
Arbut hnot's Hiſtory of Jchn Bull. 
Sudden the ditches ſwell, the mcadows ſwim. 
Thomſon. 
2. Any long narrow receptacle of water : 
uſed ſometimes of a ſmall river in con- 
tempt. | 5 
In the great plagues there were ſeen, in di- 
vers ditches and low grounds about London, many 
toads that had tails three inches long. Bacon, 
3. The moat with which a fortreſs is ſur- 
rounded, | 
The ditches, ſuch as they were, were altogether 
dry, and eaſy to be paſſed over. : Knolles. 
4. Ditch is uſed, in compoſition, of any 


ditches. 


dung for ſallets, ſwallows the old rat, and the ditch- 
dog. Shakeſpearce 


To DiTcn. v. u. [from the noun. ] To 
make a ditch, 


niſhing my travels. Sevift. 
li wer.] Brought forth in a ditch. 
Finger of birth- ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
'Di'TCHER. 2. , from ditch.] One who, 
digs ditches. 


You merit new-employments daily, 


Latin. 

1. A ſong in honour of Bacchus; in which 
anciently, and now among the Italians, 
the diſtraction of ebriety is imitated. 


enthuſtaſm. 
aſtick. 


Pindar does new words and figures roll 


12 


* 


Of being delov'd and loving. Donne. | 


It is generally brought over dry from the Levant. 


Dryden's Fncid. | 


Sbaleſpearc. 


Thoſe caſtern worſhippers intended rather ho- 
mage than ditation; the bleſſed virgin comes in the 


thing worthleſs, or thrown away into 


Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow- | 


I have employed my time, beſides ditching) in fi- : 


| DiTCH-DELIVERED. adj, [ditch and de- 
More. 5 


Swift, |. 


Cooley. | 


D 
Virgil reports of distany, tha N 
eat it when they 7 4 abt Gch gg wi Pry 
ore Antidote againſt Atbiiſn 
apted to muſick. a 
N He, with his ſoft pipe, and ſmooth dizi fon 


| Well knows to ſtill the wild winds when 2 
þ roars Mite! 
| DI'TTY. 2. /. [dicht, Dutch. ] A poem tg 
be ſung ; a ſong. 

Although we lay altogether aſide the conſid 
tion of ditiy or matter, the very harmony "+ mY 
being framed in due fort, and carried from the : 
to the ſpiritual faculties of our ſouls, is, by a _ | 
puiſſance and efficacy, greatly available to brin 1 
a perfect temper whattoever is there troubled. 


[1 H 1 
| Being young, I framed to the hary 15 
Many an Engliſh dirty lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament, Seh. 


Strike the melodious harp, ſhri!l timbrels ring 
And to the warbling lute ſoft ditties ſiug. Sarg 
His annual wound in Lebanon, allur' d 
The Syrian damſels to Iament his fate, 
In am'rous dirries, all a ſummer's day. MI, 
Mean while the rural dirtics were not mute, 
Temper'd to th' oatea flute; 
Rongh ſatyrs danc'd. Mile, 
They will be ſighing and ſinging under thy in. 
exorable windows lamentable dittics, and call ten 


8 ard;:, 


- cruel, Drjd:s, 
Diva's. 2. / [an Arabick or Turkih 
word.] 


1. The council of the Oriental princes. 


in a ſenſe of diſlike. 

Forth ruſh'd in haſte the great conſulting peers, 
Rais'd from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd him. Mil 

Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 
Who heard the conſult of the dire diver, 


To DIVARICATE.. v. n. | divaricatus,, 
Latin.) To be parted into two; to be- 


come bifd. 

The partitions are trained acroſs : one of them 
divaricates.into two,.and another into feveral ſraall, 
ones. Mood ꝛuard. 


two. : 

: A fender pipe is produced forward towards the 

throat, whereinto it is at laſt inſerted, and is there 

| divaricatcd, after the ſame manner as the ſper- 

matick veſſels. Gra, 

Divakica“T ION. 2. J [divaricatio, Lat.] 
1. Partition into two. 3 

Dogs, running before their maſters, will ftop at 

a diuarication of the way, till they ſee which hand: 

their matters will take. Ray. 


2. Diviſion of opinions. 15 

To take away all doubt, or any probable divart-- 
cation, the curſe is plainly. ſpecified. | 

| Brown's Vulgar Erreurt. 
7 DIVE. v. u. ['dippan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſink voluntarily under water. 

J am not yet informed, 
divetb, having his eyes open, and ſwimmeth upon: 
his back, he ſees things in the air greater or 'cl5+ 
Bacos's Natural Hiftiry». 

Around our pole the ſpiry dragon glides, 
And, like a winding ſtream, the bears divides, 
The leſs and greater; who, by fate's decree, 
Abhor to dive bencath the ſouthern ſea. 8 
1 Dryden's Virgil. 

That the air in the blood-veſſels of live bodle, 
has a communication with the outward 7 
think, ſeems plain, from. the experiments 9 gt 
man. creatures being able to bear ar of much 
greater denſity in diving, and of much leſs upon. 


7 " : changes be- 
the tops of mountains, provided the 233. 


Miller. | made gradually. 


2. 19 


2. Any council aſſembled: uſed commonly 


Paper 04/7, 


7 DavaRICATE. v. 4. To divide into, | 


whether when 3 diver 


1p ere folly 
To g 


trine, ot 
The Wide 
big! 
eeking m 
5 ſuck 


| He perfo 
gut dt il 


Whenſo 
£1295 We 
ſcuritj · 

You {vw 
But to the 
Yeu ſhe 


To im 
dition. 

Sweet! 
Hath not 
Nor can e 
To de 
Dive! 
(DIVE. 
Then! 
The Cur 


0 Dive 

pull ; 
| They 
eld or 
MER. 
One 1 


Pete) 


One 
treaſu 
I: i 
fibers | 
ſhell-fil 
cep, f 
He t 
ſtudy 
Hen 
ſuperfie 


Caules, 


DIV 


To t 

Hor 
of any 
fleckin 
many 
dive; 


DIV 
To £0 under water in ſearch of any 


thing. 


crocodiles defend thoſe pearls which lie in the 


| oor Indians are eaten up by them, 
Ukes : Is = 2 Raltigh's Hiftor 7. 
e deierves it, when he tempts the 


main, g f 5 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain a 
To go deep into any queſtion, doc- 
tine, or ſcience. 


The wits that di 
high, 5 
Seeking man's pow ks: 


h. . 
He * all this out of his own fund, with- 


lo: dining into the arts and ſciences for a ſupply. 
wo» Wb dg 


have found his weakneſs 


6m-le ideas, and dive farther into the nature of 

, we fall preſently into darkneſs and ob- 
3 — Locke. 
"You ſwim a- top, and on the ſurface ſtrive; 
gat to the depths of nature never dive. Blackmere. 
V. ſhould have div'd into my inmoſt thoughts. 

h Phillips. 

To immerge into any buſineſs or con- 
dition. 3 f 

$17:ct prince, th* untainted virtue of your years 
Enn not yet did into the world's deceit, 

Nor can diltinguiſh. = Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
To depart from obſervation 3 to ſink, 

Dise, thoughts, down to my ſoul, Shakeſpeare. 
Dirk. v. 2. To explore by diving. 
Then Brutus, Rome's firſt martyr, I muſt name; 
Th: Curtii bravely div'd the gulph of fame. 
| Denham. 
oDive'LL, v. a. [divello, Latin. ] To 
pull ; to ſeparate ; to ſever. 

They begin to ſeparate z and may be eaſily di- 
v4 or parted aſunder. 
divx, z. J. [from dive.] 

One that ſinks voluntarily under water. 

Perlexerance gains the diver's prize. 

| Pope's Dunciad. 
One that goes under water in ſearch of 
treaſure. 
I: is evident, from the relation of divers and 


Hel- which lie perpetually concealed in the 
c, irceened from our light. Mood roard. 
He that enters deep into knowledge or 
dy... - 
He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no 
Eepirficial and floating artificer; but a diver into 
culles, and into the myſteries of proportion. 

. Witton's Architecture. 
DIVE RGE. v. ». [divergo, Latin.] 
To tend various ways from one point. 

Homogeneal rays, which flow from ſeveral points 


men; points. Newton. 
2 GENT. adj. | from divergens, Lat.] 
ending to various parts from one 
point, . | 
4 FERS. ad, [diverſus, Latin. ] Several; 
ndr y; more than one. It is now grown 
Out of uſe, | 


3 and kept ſtill the office of preach- 

, r when the child is a year and a 

1 ey caſt them, and new ones come 

«ar at twenty, ſome at thirty and forty, 

3 wo bc into py ro — 
| ol man s councils were revealed. 


Kuolles. 


U 


4 moſt deep, and ſoar'd moſt | 
Dawie: . 


| | Dryden. 
Whenſoerer we would proceed beyond thoſe | 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 


filers for pearls, that there are many kinds of 


af 2ny object, and fall perpendicularly on any re- 
ficting ſurtace, ſhall afterwards drucrge from ſo | 


Try have divers examples in the church of ſuch | 
leu, being compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange | 


77 bugift. | 


ven years 5 but divers have backward teeth | 


| Diver friends thought it ſtrange, that a white | 
dry body ſhould acquire a rich colour upon the ef- 


fuſion of ſpring - water. Boyle on Cola: 5. 
Di'verse. adj, [diverſus, Latin.] 
I. Different from another. 


one from another. Dan. vii. 3. 
2. Different from itſelf; various; multi- 
form ;, diffuſed, 


the yet ever favout any man ſo much as to be 
wholly his. ä Ber Jonjan. 
3. In different directions. It is little uſed 


but in the laſt ſenſe. 

| The gourd 
And thirſty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th approaching olive, with reſentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverſe, deteſting contact. Phillips. 

To ſeize his papers, Curl, was next thy care; 

His papers light fly diverſe toft in air. 


* 


W888 


ties. 
If you conſider how variouſly ſeveral things may 
be compounded, you will not wonder that ſuch 


ſhould generate differing colours. 


Sr 


2. Variation; variegation. 
3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 
4. Change; alteration. 
This, which is here called a change of will, is 


ject, which ſeems to make a diverſification of the 
Will, but indeed is the ſame will diverſiſied. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


To Divx'xsTT T. v. 4. [ diver/cfier, Fr.] 


diſtinguiſh ; to diſcriminate, 

There may be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much 
ſeparated and diverſified one from another as the 
ſpecies of ſenfible things are diſtinguiſhed one from 
another. Locke. 


ters, that the world has not variety of materials 
ſufficient to furniſh out their different inclinations. 


roper ſenti- 
ilton to di- 


It was eaſier for Homer to find 
ments for Grecian generals, than for 


to variegate. | 
The country being diverſip̃ed between hills and 
dales, woods and plains, one place more clear, 
another more darkſome, it is a pleaſant picture. 
Sidney. 
There is, in the producing of ſome ſpecies, a 


fified. 

Dive'rs10N. u. J. [from divert.} 

1. The act of turning any thing off from 
its courſe. 


of it to the ſprouts that were not forward. 

Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 

; I. have ranked this diverfion of Chriſtian practice 
among the effects of our contentions. 


2. 'Fhe cauſe by which any thing is turned 

from its proper courſe or tendency. 

: Fortunes, honour, friends, 

, Are mere diverſions from love's * object, 
Which only is itſelf, enbam's Sopby. 

3. Sport; ſomething that unbends the 


Four great beaſts came up from the ſea, diverſe | 


Elöquence is a great and diverſe thing, nor did | 


Pope's Dunciad. 
Divers1F1Ca"TION. 2. . [from diver- 


. 1 a 
1. The act of changing forms or quali- | 


fruitful principles, or manners of diverſification, 


Beyle on Colours. 0 
not a change of his will, but a change in the ob- 


1. To make different from another; to 


Male ſouls are diverfified with ſo many charac- 
Addiſon's Spefatcr. | 


wer/ify his infernal council with proper characters. 
| Addiſon's Spettator. | 


2. To make different from itſelf; to vary; 


compoſition of matter, which may be much diver- 
Bacon. N 


Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, ? 
work retention of the ſap for a time, and diverſion | 


Decay of Piery. | 
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werſion ſeerns to be ſomething lighter 
than amuſement, and leſs forcible than 
pleaſure. 
| Yu for thoſe ends whole days in council fit, 
And the diverfions of your youth forget. Wailers 
In the book of games and diverſions, the reader's 
mind may be ſuppoſed to be relaxed. 
Addiſon's Specrator. 
Such productions of wit and humour as expoſes 
vice and foliy, furniih uſeful diverficns to readers. 
Addijon's Freebolder. 


4. [In war.] The or purpoſe of draw- 
ing the enemy off from ſome deſign, 
by threatening or attacking a diſtant. 

part. 

Divx'xsfT v. 2. / [diverſits, French; from 

di verſitas, Latin. ] 8 

{ 1. Difference; diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 

| Then is there in this diverſty no contrariety. 

Hocker. 

They cannot be divided, but they will prove 
oppoſite; and, not reſting in a bare diverſiry, rife 
inco a contrariety. Scuthe- 
The moſt common diverfity of human conſtitu- 
tions ariſes from the ſolid parts, as to their diffe- 


rent degrees of ſtrength and tenſion. 
Arbutbnst on Aliments 


—— 


2. Variety. 


not to cauſe diſſenſion in churches. Hookers. 

Society cannot ſubſiſt without a diverſity of ſta- 

| tions; and if God ſhould grant every one a middle: 

ſtation, he would defeat the very ſcheme of happi- 

neſs propoſed in it. | Rogerss 
"3. Diſtinct being; not identity. 

Conſidering any thing as exiſting at any deter- 

- mined time and place, we compare it with itſelf 

exiſting- at another time, and thereon form the. 


ideas of identity and diverſitye- Lickss 
4. Variegation.. 
A waving glow his bloomy. beds diſplay, 
Bluſhing in bright aiverfities of day. Pepe. 


Dr'versLy. adv. | from diver/e.] 
1. In different ways; differently; vari- 
ouſly.. 

The lack we all have, as well of. ghoſtly as of 
earthly favours, is in each kind eafily known; ,. 
but the gifts of God ae Wh diverſly beſtowed, that: 
it ſeldom appeareth what all receive: what all 

| ſtand in need of ſeldom lieth hid. Hotter. 
Boch of them do diverſly work, as they have: 
their medium diverſly di ſpoſed. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Whether the king did permit it to ſave his, 
purſe, or to communicate the envy of a buſineſs: 
diſpleaſing to his people, was diverſly interpreted. 
Bacons. 
Leiceſter bewrayed a deſire to plant him in the- 
> epi favour, which was diverſly interpreted by. 
uch as thought that great artizan of courts to do- 
nothing by chance, nor much by affection. 
| . Motton. 
The univerſal matter, which Moſes compre— 
5 hendeth under the names of heaven and earth, is 
by divers di very underſtood, Naleigb's Hiſtorys. 
William's arm, 
Could-nought avail, however fam'd in war; 
Nor armies leagu'd, that diverſiy aſſay d | 
To curb his power. Phillips. 
2. In different directions; to- different: 
points. 
On life's vaſt ocean diverſiy we ſailʒ 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale, Pops. 


To DIVE'RT. v. a. [ diverto, Latin. 
1. To turn off from any direction or 


courſe. | 
I rather will ſubjeR me to the malice 
Of a divaried blood and bloody brother. 


g 


\ 


mind by turning it off from care, Di- [ | Shateſpeare.. 


LETILY 


The diverſity of ceremonies in this kind ought-- 


- 
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Knots, by the conflux of the meeting ſap, 
In fect the ſound pine, and divert his grain, 
Tortive and errant, from his courſe of growth. 
. 8 8 Shakeſpearc. 
He finds no reaſon to have his rent abated, be- 
eauſc a greater part of it is diverted from his land- 
jord., Locke. 
They diverted raillery from improper objects, 
and gave a new turn to ridicule, 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Nothing more is requiſite for producing all the 


tar.e:y of colours, and degrees of refrangibility, 
than that the rays of light be bodies of differen- 


es; the leaſt of which may make violet, tho 


weakeſt and darkeſt of the colours, and be more 
eaſily diverted by refracting ſurfaces from the right 
courſe; and the reſt, as they are bigger and big- 
ger, make the ſtronger and more lucid colvurs, 
blue, green, yellow, and red, and be more and 
more difficultiy divertcd. Nexwwtm, 


2. To draw forces to a different part. 

The kings of England would have had an abſo- 
lute conqueſt of Ireland, if their whole power had 
been employed; but ſtill there aroſe ſundry occa- 
ſions, which divided and diverted their power ſome 

Other way. j Davies on Ireland. 
3. To withdraw the mind. 
Alas, how imple, to theſe cates compar'd, 
Was that-crude apple that diverted Eve! 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 

They avoid pleaſure, left they ſhould have their 
afteRions tainted by any ſenſuality, and divericd 
rrom the love of him who is to be the only com- 
forts Addijon on Italy. 

Maro's mule, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, ſometimes the diverts 
From ſolid counſel. Phillips. 
4. To pleaſe ; to exhilarate. Sce Diver- 
SION, 

An ingenious gentleman did divert or inſtruct 

the kingdom by his papers. Swift, 
5. To ſubvert ; to deſtroy ; in Shateſpeare, 

unleſs it belong to the firſt ſenſe. 

Frights, changes, horrours, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of ſtates. Shateſp, 
Dive RTER. . from the verb.] Any 

thing that diverts or alleviates, 

Angling was, atter tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his 
mind, a cheerer of his ſpitits, and a diverter of 
ſadneſs, | Multon. 

To DIVERTI'SE. v. a. [divertijſer, Fr. 
di vertu, Latin.] To pleaſe; to exhila- 


- 


rate ; to divert. A word now little 
— : | 1 
, Let orators inſtruct, let them divertiſe, and let 


them move us; this is what is properly meant by 
the word ſar, Dryden. 
Diver TISEMENT. 2. , [divertifjement, 
French. ] Diverſion; delight; pleaſure. 

A word now not much in uſe. | 
How fond focycr men are of bad dive, 

it will prove mirth which ends in hcavine!s. 


4 
Comernment of the Tongue. 


Dive'nTive. a7. from di vert.] Recrea- 
tive; amuſive; exnilarating. A word 
not fully authorized. | | 

1 would not exciude the common accigents of 
life, nor even things of a picatant and diveriive 
nature, ſe they ere innocent, from converſations. 

Regers. 

To DIVE'ST. v. a. [develtir, French. 

The Englik word is therefore more 

properly written gt. See Devesr,] 
To ſtrip; to make naked; to denude. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he diwe/ts ; 

His ſword, his ſhicld, he takes, and plumed creſts. 
Denbame 

Let us dive} the gay phantom of temporal hap- 

pineſs of all that falſe luſtre and ornament in 
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men have drefled it up. Rogers. 
Dive'sruRE. 2. /. [from divef.] The act 
of putting off. » 
The diveſiure of mortality diſpenſes them from 
* thoſe laborious and avocating duties which are here 
requiſite to be performed. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
Divi'Dasit. adj. [from divide.] Sepa- 
rate; different; parted, A ed not 
in uſe. 0 
How could communities maintain 


Peaceful commerce from dividab/e ſhores ? 
Shakeſpeare. 


Divi'oant. adj. [from divide.) Difter- 
ent ; ſeparate. A word not in uſe. 
© Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 
Whoſe procreation, refidence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant, touch with ſeveral fortunes. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To DIVIDE. vv. a. [e, Latin.) 
1. To part one whole into different 
pieces. | 


Divide the living child into two, and give half | 


to the one, and half to the other. 1 Kings. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; | 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies, | 
She drew an angel down. Dryd. St. Cecil. 
They were divided into little independent ſocie- 
ties, ſpeaking different languages. Locke. 


2. To ſeparate ; to keep apart, by ſtand- 


ing as a partition between. 

Let there be a firmament in the midſt of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the wa- 
ters. Geneſis. 

You muſt go 
Where ſeas, and winds, and deſarts will divide you. 


Dryden. 
3- To diſunite by diſcord. 
There ſhall five in one houſe be divided, Luke. 


4. To deal out ; to give in ſhares, 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Anthony: it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. Shakeſpeare. 
Divide the prey into two parts; between them 
that took the war upon them, who went out to 
battle; and between all the congregation. Numb, 
Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over 
their families, and had a right to divide the earth 
by families. | Locke. 
To DIvI DF. v. 2. 
1. To part; to ſunder. 
2. To break friendſhip. | 
Love cools, friendſhip falls off, 
Brothers vide. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Di'vinexvD. 2. / from divide. ] 
1. A ſhare; the part allotted in divi- 
8 
Each perſon ſhall adapt to himſelf his peculiar 
ſhare, like other dividends. Decay of Picty. 
It on ſuch petty merits you conter 
So vaſt a prize, let each his portion ſhare : 
Make a juſt aii Hd; and, if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede will fail. | 
Diyden's Fables. 
2. [In arithmetick.] Dividend is the num- 
ber given to be parted or divided. 
Cocker's Arithmetich, 
Divy1r'pER. 2. J. from divide.) 
1. That which parts any thing into 
DCs. | 
According as the body moved, the divider did 
more and more enter into the divided body; ſo it 
joined itſelf to ſome new parts of the medium, or 
divided body, and did in like manner forſake 
others. | Digby en the Soul. 
2. A diſtributor ; he who deals out to each 
his ſhare. | 
Who made me a judge or divider over you? 
ns TP. = 3 : Lite. 


- 


which the pride, the paſſions, and the folly of 
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3. A diſuniter; the 

breaks concord. 
Money, the great dividey 
by a ftrange revolution, been 
divided people. th 
4. A particular Kind of compaſs, 1 
Divx DUAL. adj. [dividuus, Lats d. 

vided ; ſhared or Participated in 
mon with others. I 
NS She ſhines, 
evoly d on heav'n's great axle, and he. . 
With thouſand lefler lights alan — 
With thouſand thouſand Rars ! ; 


Divixa"Tion. 2. /. I divinatio, |; 
ee e ee Va » Lat, 
1. Divination is a prediction or forge? 
of future things, which are of Ts 
and hidden nature, and ry 
| known by any human means, 
£0 l s Par 
Certain tokens they noted in birds, 9 f. 
entrails of beaſts, or by other the Ike f, 


divinationsse 


Perſon or cauſe 4 


of the world, 155 
the great wit 


1 


o Es, 

Surely there is no enchantment 257d fl Ir 

neither is there any divination again} Ila. Cov 
. . a A? , 

2 5 "FW. «' il E. 

His countenance did imprint an aye, Tie 

And naturally all ſouls to his did boy; TA 

As wands of divination downward draw, ee” 
And point to beds where ſcv'reign gold ci 5 ; by l 

Dy, . 

The excellency of the ſoul is ſeen by War vine ! 
of divining in dreams: that ſeveral fich 48: thele“ 
tions have been made, none can queſtion why vi 
lieves the holy writings. 4 Ry : 

2 „ . ule 0 
2, Conjectural preſage or predidion. lofoph 

Tell thou thy earl his divinaticn lies, 

And I will take it as a iweet diigrace, Exc 

Shae, Neri 4 Th 

DIVINE. adj. | divinus, Latin.) ive 

1. Partaking of the nature of God, beauts 

| Her line She 

Was hero-make, half human, half divine. Ix: 

x Dx; 2Jur 

. : Too 7 

2. Proceeding from God; not nau Sq 
not human. 

The benefit of nature's light is not thoughta That 
cluded as unneceſlary, becaulc the neceſir l Aud 
divine light is magnified, ls pr 

5 IVI! 
Inſtructed, you'd explore | Di 

Divine contrivance, and a God adore, Bg J. 

. nato 

3. Excellent in a ſupreme dexree, 1 
this ſenſe it may admit of comp: of th 
ſon. 2. Ex 
The divineſt and the richeſt mind, By 

Both by art's purchaſe and by nature s 65% 1 
That ever was from heav'n to earth chr 5 | "oe 
3 3 Divi 
4. Preſageful ; divining ; precerent. 5 

Vet oft his heart, ai? t Metis e . 

Miſgave him; he the fault cg mate e, 
| Xe nati 
1] 
Divi'xe, n. /. : 1 ON 
1. A miniſter of the goſpel 3 © P wh 
clergyman, Bb. me. 

Claudio muſt die t5-morroV : Jet 25 £3 
niſhed with divines, and hat a cet ms keln 
ration. | | 1 mea: 

Give Martius leave do procecs in hie olic we 
for he tpoke like a divine in a. „ edu 

act. He 4 . Co 

A divine has nothing to ſay te the J 1 

gregation, Which he may nos „ 6 
to be underſtood by the meanctt 80! + 92 thay 

0 «4 ing. 

2. A man Killed in divinity ; 4 59 Div 
O1 10 
glan. | 155 p 

Th' eternal caſe in their immortal 5 2 tio 

Was taught, and poets. Wee the Ur c * 3 
| e [5 


: 6 


0 


Nivi's. v. a. li vino, Latin.] To 
etel; to foreknow 3 to PR eſage. 2 
e h tot thou ſay king Richard 18 depos'd ? 

= AR thou little better thing than earth, 
ane his downfal ? 5 Shakeſpeare, 
mon ſtication. 
tter prognoſtication. | 

— is Wer he * ee eee 0 5 

Hire of this unity, I would not propheiy 
were to divine Of — unity, RT 
ts thereof divine for money. 


ſo. : 
The prop ne Mic. iii. 11. 


To feel preſages. 


If ſecret powers i 
Slereä but truth oy my divining NO 5 
B repty ill prove our countr . 
This pretry 1d wi 8 " Shakeſpeare. 
Jo conjecture 3 80 guels, 5 : 
Tue beſt of commentators can but gueſs at his 
can be certain he has divined 
rikitlys Dryd. Juvenal, Dedication. 
e took it with a bow, and ſoon divin'd 
Te ſeenung toy was not for nought defign'd. 
q Dryden. 
In change of torment would be eaſe : 
Covid you divine what lovers bear, 
Even vou, Prometheus, would confeſs 
Tiers is no vulture like deſpair. Granville, 
Tv nel v. ad. [from divine, ] 
| By the agency or influence of God. 
Faith, as we ute the word, called commonly di- 
Vine faith, has to do with no propoſitions but 
thee which are ſuppoſed to be divincly. inſpired. 
s TLoclte. 
This topick was very fitly and divinely made 
uſe of by our apoſtle, in his conference with, phi- 
loſophers, and the inquiſitive people of Athens. 
Bentley. 
2. Excellently ; in the ſupreme degree. 
The Grecians molt diwincly have given to the 
aQive perfection of men, a name expreſſing both 
beauty and goodneſs, Hooker. 
She fair, divinely fair ! fit love for gods. Milton. 
Exalted Socrates ! divincly brave! 
Injur d he fell, and dying he forgave 
Teo noble for revenge. Creech's Juvenal. 
5. In a manner noting a deity. 
His golden horns appear'd, 
That on the forehead ſhone divinely bright, 
And o er the banis diffus'd a yellow light. Addif. 


Dirrxzxess. . / [from divine.] 
1, Divinity ; participation of the divine 
nature, 


meaning 3 none 


ef this book from that which is humane? Grequ. 
2. Excellence in the ſupreme degree. 
By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon: behold divineneſs 
No eller than a boy. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Dirxzr,' 1. /. [from To divine.] 

1. One that profeſſes divination, or the 
art of revealing occult things by ſuper- 
natural means, | 

This drudge of the devil, this divirer, laid claim 
© me, called me Dronio, and ſwore J was aiTured 
to ber; told me what privy marks I had about 
” | Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours, 

xpelled his oracles, and common temples of 
celuſon, the devil runs into corners, exerciſing 


meaner t f POE 
3 7 trumperies, and acting his deceits. in 
Vitches ir; 1 — 2 . 
2 migiclans, diviners, and ſuch inferior 
OM Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


. Conjecturer; gueſſer. | 
f e himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 
nen. on, he muſt be a notable divirer of 

ac, that can aſſure him that he was think- 


The mad diviner 5 


. had al i 
A tine ſhould come, ro apo. aaa 


but many ages yet, | 


lit then impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the divinencſs | 


Dirt : | Locke. 
: *ERESS, z. . [from diviner.] A 
A a woman profeſſing divina- 


| 
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In which ſiniſter deſtinies ordain n 
A dame ſhould drown with all her feather'd train. 
„ . WEL S Dryden. 

Divinity, 2. /. | divinite, © French; 

from divinitas, Latin.] "1 


1. e er of the nature and excel-4 


lence of God ; deity ; godhead. 
As with new wine intoxicated both, 
They ſwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 
Wherewith to ſcorn the earth. Milton. 
When he attributes divinity to other things 
than God, it is only a divinity by way of partici- 
pation . Stidling fleet. 


2. God; the Deity; the Supreme Being; 


the Cauſe of cauſes. | 
"Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us, 

Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. Addiſon. 

3. Falſe god. 

Vain idols, deities that ne'er before 

In Iſrael's lands had ſix'd their dire abodes, 

Beaftly diwinities, and droves of gods. 


4. Celeſtial being. | | 
God doubtleſs can govern this machine he could 

create, by more direct And eaſy methods than em- 
ploying theſe ſubſervient divinitics. Cheyne, 

5. The ſcience of divine things; theology. 
Hear him but reaſon in divinity, - 
And, all admiring, with an inward wiſh 
You would Jefire the king were made a prelate. 

| 3 Shareſpeares 


Prior. 


- Truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here 
Under ſome biting errour. 
Among hard words I number thoſe which are 
peculiar to divinity, as it is a ſcience. Sift. 
6. Something ſupernatural, | 
'They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity, chance, or death. Shakeſpeare. 
DIVI'SIBLE. adj. ¶ diviſtbilis, Latin. 
Capable of being divided into parts; 
diſcerptible ; ſeparable. | 
When we frame in our minds any notion of 
matter, we conceive nothing elſe but extenſion 
and bulk, which is impenetrable, or diviſible and 
paſſive. Bentley's Sermins. 
DivisiBir'LITY. 2. /. [divifibilite, Fr.] 
The quality of admitting diviſion or 
ſeparation of parts. N | 
The moſt palpable abſurdities will preſs the 
aſſerters of infinite diviſibility. Glanville's Scepſis. 
This will eaſily appear to any one, who will let 
his thoughts lodſe in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, 
or divifibility of matter. Locke. 
Divr's1BLENESS. . /, [from divifible.] 
Divifibility. | 
Naturaliſts diſagree about the origin of motion, 
and the indefinite divi/ibleneſs of matter. 
Divi's1ov. 2. / [divifio, Latin.] 
1. The act of dividing any thing into 
parts, DE 
2. The ſtate of being divided. a 
'ithou madeſt the ſpirit of the firmament, and 
commanded it to part aſunder, and to make a 
divifien betwixt the waters. 2 Eſdr. vi. 41. 
3. That by which any thing is kept apart; 
partition. | 
The part which 1s ſeparated from the 
reſt by dividing. | 
If we look into communities and diviſions of 
men, we obſerve. that the diſcreet man, not the 
witty, guides the con verfation. 
5. Diſunion; diſcord ; difference. 
There was a diviſion among the people, becauſe 
of him. 7 6 Jobn, vii. 43. 
As to our diviſions with the Romaniſts, were 
our differences the product of heat, they would, 
like ſmall clefts in the ground, want but a cool 
ſeaſon to cement. them. | Decay of Piety. 


4. 


A 


Adaijn's Spect. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


n  . a. 


Boyle. | 


DIV. 
6. Parts into which a diſcourſe is diſtri. 
buted. 04 8 
In the diviſions I have made, I have endeavour- 
ed, the beſt I could, to govern myſelf by the di- 
verſity of matter. Locke. 
Expreſs the heads of your diviſions in as few 


and clear words as you can, otherwiſe I never can 
be able to retain them. Swift. 


7. Space between the notes of muſick, or 
parts of a muſical compoſure ; juſt time. 
Thy tongue 5 
Makes Welſh as ſweet as ditties highly penn'd, 
Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower, 
With raviſhing diviſion, to her lute. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Our tongue will run. diviſions in a tune, not 
 miſling a note, even when our thoughts are to- 
tally engaged elſewhere, Clanville. 
8. Diſtinction. 8 
I will put a diviſion between my people and thy 
people. | Exodus. 
9. [In arithmetick.] The ſeparation or 
parting of any number or quantity 
given, into any parts aſſigned. Cocker, 
10. Subdiviſion ; diſtinction of the gene- 
ral into ſpecics. | 
Abound 
In the divi/ion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Shakejpeare's Macheth. 
Div1'sos. 2. / [divifer, Latin.] The 
number given, by which the dividend 
is divided; the number which ſheweth _ 
how many parts the dividead is to be 
divided into, 
DIVORCE. ». /. [ divorce, French 
divortium, Latin. I 
1. The legal ſeparation of huſband and: 
wife. s 
Divorce is a lawful ſeparation of huſband and 
wife, made before a competent judge, on due cog- 
nizance had of the cauſe, and ſufficient proof 
made thereof. Ayliffe's Parergen. 
| To reſtor2 the king, | 
He counſels a diwerce, a loſs of her, 
That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre. 
Shazeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Hie had in his eye the divorce which had paſſed 
betwixt the emperor and Scribonias 
8 Dryden's Dedicatien to the reid. 
2. Separation; diſunion. | 
Such motions may occafion a farther alienation 
of mind, and divorce of affections, in her, from my 
religion. : : X. Charless 
Theſe things, to be a baſtard, and to be born 
out of lawfui wedlock, are convertible the one 
with the other; and tis hard to make diworce be- 
tween tnofe things that are ſo near in nature to 
each other, as being convertibie terms. 
Ahylie's Parergon. 


from. 


| 3- The ſentence by which- a marriage is 


diſſolved. 

4. The cauſe of any pena! ſeparation. 
Go with me, like god angels, to my end; 

And, as the long diverrce of itecl fails on me, 

Make of your. prayers one ſweet jacrifice, 

And lift my foul to heav'n. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
To Divo'rcs..v. 3. [from the noun.]. 
1. To ſeparate a huſband or wife from the 

other. | 
2. To force aſunder; to ſeparate by vio- 

lence. 1 

Were it conſonant unto reaſon to dure theſe 
two ſentences, the former of which doth ſhew how 
the latter is reſtrained, and, not marking the for- 
mer, to conclude by the latter of them? Hocker. 
The continent and the ifland were continued 
together, within men's remembrance, by a draw- 
bridge; but are now divorced by the downfalien 
cliffs, Carcass Survey of Gor nada. 
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So ſeem'd her youthful ſoy] not eas ly fore d, 


Or from fo fair, ſo ſweet a ſeat divorc d. Waller. 


g. To ſeparate from another. 
If thou wert not glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring on adultreſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
If fo be it were poſſible, that all other orna- 
ments of mind might be had in their full perfec- 
tion, nevertheleſs the mind that ſhould poſſeſs 
them, divorced from piety, could be but a ſpectacle 
of commiſeration. Hooker. 
4. To take away; to put away. 
I dare not make mylelf fo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your maſter wed me to: nothing but death 
Shall e'er divorce my dignities. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Aerial paſture the lungs with gentle force 
Coaſtant embrace by turns, by turns diuorce. 
Blackmore. 
Dirvo"rcemEnT. 1. /. from divorce. ] 
Divorce ; ſeparation of marriage. 
Write her a bill of diacrcement, and give It in 
her hand, and ſend her out of his houſe. 
Deut. xxiv. 1. 


D:ivo'rces. 2. , [from di vorce.] The 
perſon or cauſe which produces divorce 


or ſeparation. 
Death is the violent eſtranger of acquaintance, 
the eternal divorcer of marriage. 
| Drummend's Cypr. Grove. 
DivreTick. adj. [yr] Having 
the power to provoke urine. 

Diureticks are decoctions, emusſions, and oils 
of emollient vegetables, that relax the urinary 
paſſages 1 ſuch as relax ought to be tried before 
ſuch as force and ſtimulate, Thoſe emollients 
ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them from 
perſpiring, and on empty ſtomachs. Arbuthner. 

Gracetul as John, ſhe moderates the reins, 

And whiſtles ſweet her diuretick ſtrains. Young. 
DIURNAL. adj. { diurnus, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to the day. 

We obſerve in a day, which is a ſhort year, the 
greateſt heat about two in the afternoon, when 
the ſun is paſt the meridian, which is the diurna/ 
ſolſtice, and the ſame is evident from the thermo- 
meter. 

Think, ere this diurnal ſtar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Miiton. 


2. Conſtituting the day. | 


Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth's other part, and riſe in ours? 
Prhr. 
3. Performed in a day; daily ; quotidian. 
The prime orb, 
Incredible how ſwift, had thither rowl'd 
Diurnal, Milton. 
The diurnal and annual revolution of the ſun 
have been, from the beginning of nature, conſtant, 
regular, and univerſally obſervable by all mankind. 
* Locke. 
Dru v AL. . . [ diurnal, Fr.] A jour- 
nal; a day-book. | 
Div"nnaLlLy. adv. | from diurnal.) Dai- 
ly; every day. | 
As we make the enquiries, we ſhall diurnally 
communicate them to the publick. Tatler. | 
Drurr'RNITY. 2. J. [diuturnitas, Lat.] 
Length of duration. | 
Such a coming, as it might be ſaid that that 
generation ſhould not paſs tiil it was fulfilled, they 


needed not ſuppoſe of ſuch diuturnity. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


7 DIVU'LGE. v. a. [ divulgo, Lat.] 
1. To publiſh; to make publick ; to re- 
veal to the world. a 
Men are better contented to have their com- 


mendations ſuppreſſed, than the contrary much 
divulgeds Hooker, 


q Diyden s Hneid. 


Divu“Lo ER. n. /. from divulge.] A pub- 


Divv'Ls10N. 2. /. [divulfo, Lit. 


To Di'zEN. v. a. [This word ſeems cor- 


Swift. 
DrzzarD. n. . [from dizzy.] A block- 
head ; a fool. | | Die. 


D1'zzixEss. 2. % [from dizzy.] Giddi- | 


DI'Z Z V. adj. Idiri, diriq, Saxon. ] 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. . ny 5 J 
E va Giddy ; vertiginous ; having in the 5 


In darkneſs. 5 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Cauſing giddineſs. | 
How fearful 


3. Giddy ; thoughtleſs. 


To Dr'zzy. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


To DO. v. 4. 


1. To practiſe or 200 any thing good or 


2. To perform; to achieve. 


i will pluck the Wil of modeſty com the fo 


'Do 


« feeming miſtreſs Page, and divulge Page himfelf | 
for a fecure and. wilful Actoon. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Theſe anſwers, in the filent night receiv'd, 
The king himſelf diwulg d, the land believ'd. 


You are deprived of the right over your own 
ſentiments, of the privilege of every human crea- 
ture, to divualge or conceal them. Pepe. 

The cabinets of the ſick, and the cloſets of 
the dead, have been ranſacked to publiſh private 
letters, and divulge to all mankind the moſt ſe- 
cret ſentiments of friendſhip. Pope. 


2. To proclaim ; to declare by a publick | 


. Bus 
act. 4. To cauſe. This ftruure ; 
This is true glory and renown, when God, 7 © 13 obſcler 


Looking on th' earth, with approbation marks 
The juſt man, and divulges him through heav'n 
To all his angels, who with true applauſe 

Recount his praiſes. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


liſher ; one that expoſes to publick 
view. 

I think not any thing in my letters could tend 
ſo much to my. reproach, as the odious divulging | 


of them did to the infamy of the divulgers. 
K*ag Charles. 


The 


act of plucking awry. 
Ariſtotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit | 

of the beaver, and the divnu!fi2r: of his teſticles. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


rupted from dig.] To dreſs ; to deck; 


to rig out. A low word. 
Your ladyſhip lifts up the ſaſh to be ſeen ; 
For ſure I had dixen'd you out like a queen. 


neſs ; whirl in the head. 

Fixed ſeriouſneſs heats the brain in ſome to dif. 
tration, and cauſeth an aching and dizzine/s in 
ſounder heads. Glanville, 


head the ſenſation of turning round, 
All on a ſudden miſerable pain 
Surpris'd thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy ſwam 


And dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes fo low |! 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


What followers, what retinue canſt thou gain? 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 
Longer than thou canſt feed them on thy coſt ? 

Milton. 


To whirl round; to make giddy. 
Not the dreadful ſpout, 

Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomede. Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. 

To divide him inventorially, would dizzy the 
arithmetick of memory. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou deft, he doth or does; 
preter. did; part. pail. done. don, Sax, 


doen, Dutch. } 


bad. | 
Thou haſt done evil above all that were before 
thee, 1 Kings. 
Flee evil, and do good. Eſalms. 


They help, who hurt ſo ſmall; 
And he hach nothing dene, chat derb not * ; 


a . 


DO. 


Lear to five well, that th 
To live and die is all we have to . fu fy 
ban is " rn a man's 2 mo 
and frown, and do all the l 
the countenance ? der ledaud palin g 
3. To execute; to diſcharge. Gi, 
M er. that is a herald and a Prince 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly eas? 
N Shakeſpeare's Treilus ang 
indarus is come Gra 
To do you falutation from his matter, 
Shakeſpeare's Juli 
The jury prayed of the f. cl 
they might do their confcfknces. bd te 


A fatal plague which many did to dye. Sen 
Nought can quench mine inly flaming fic 
Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mie 
Nothing but death can do me toreſvire, f,; 

5. To tranſaQ. "JR 


The thing was not done in a corner, 

8 | AT; Xxy1, + 
6. To produce any effect to another, 
If he did not care whether he had thei lore 
no, he waved indifferently "twixt dring then ws 
ther good nor harm. Shakeſpeare's ig; 

Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, done good feature * 
8 5 Sbabſþepy 
Tf there be any good thing to be dene, ; 
That may to thee do eaſe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me. | Shakeſpeare's Ilan: 

"Tis true, 1 did ſo; nor was it in van: 
She did me right, and ſatisfied my vengeance, 


Frow, 
You ds her too much honour : ſhe hath ben 
ſenſe nor taſte, if ſhe dares to refuſe you, Stef, 


7. To have recourſe to; to practiſe as the 
laſt effort: commonly in the form of 2 
paſſionate interrogation. 

What will ye do in the end thereof? J. v,$:, 

8. To perform for the benefit or hurt of 


another. 
I kno what Cod will ds for me. San. xxl. 3. 
Acts of mercy done to the poor, ſhall be ace 
cepted and rewarded as dene to our Saviour him. 
ſelf. Atterbuy, 
9. To exert ; to put forth. 
Do thy diligence to come ſhortly _ we. 
ö : 2 I. . 9. 
10. To manage by way of intercourſe op 


dealing; to have buſineſs ; to deal, 

I have been deterred by an indiſpoſition from 
having much to do with ſteams of fo dangerous a 
nature, | . Biyiu 
What had I to de with kings and courts! 
My humble lot had caſt me far beneath mw 

Fuad 

11. To gain; to effect by influence. | 

It is much that a jeſt with a ſad brow will 4 

with a fellow that never had the ache in bis 
Noulders, Shakeſpeare's Herry IV. 
His queen, notwithſtanding ſhe had preſenttd 
him with divers children, and with a crown alſ, 
though he would not acknowledge it, could do no- 
thing with him. Bac 


12. To make any thing what it is not. 
Df with the crown, and with the croun lis 
head ; : 
And whilſt RY breathe take him to d him dead. 
1 | Shi jpearts 
13. To finiſh; to end, 
As for this mercyy : 
Which he intends for Lear by for 2 | 
The battle Ane, and they within our poverty 
Shall never ſee his pardon. 1 
Go to the reading of ſome part of _ wit 
Teſtament, not careleſsly, or in haſte, 25 ff y03 
had a mind to have done; but 3 3 
be able to give ſome account of what y pepe 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was dere, 


To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would Di 
14. Je 


3 tle. 
conclude; to ſett] : 
; IM Jid their work and din d. Prior. 
3 all is done, there is no man can ſerve 
his oun jatereſt better than by ſerving God. b 


-, To put. 


J' Why, Warwick, who ſhould do the duke to 


death! Shakeſpeare. 
eath 

he lord Aubrey Vere : 
Was Ph 5 tk, Shakeſpeare $ Henry VI. 
6 The phraſe, auhat to DO avith, ſignifies 
how to beſtow 3 what uſe to raake of ; 


what courſe to take; how to employ ; 


which way to get rid of. = 
Mea are many times brought to that extremity, 
that if it were not for God, they would not know 
at te dh vit themſelves, or how to enjoy them - 
ee Tillotſon. 


{-|ve for one ho ur. 
95 Do. v. . ; ; 
i. To act or behave in any manner well or 

1 

Uato this day they do after the former manners: 

they fear not the Lord, neither do they after the 

{x and commandment which the Lord command- 

ea the children of Jacob. 2 Kings. 

As every prince thould govern as he would deſire 
to be governed, ſo every ſubject ought to obey as 
Le would defire to be obeyed, according to the 
maxim of doirg as we would be done by. Temple, 

, To make an end; to conclude. This 
is 0117 in the compound preterite. 

You may ramble a Whole day, and every mo- 
ment diſcover ſomething new; but when you have 
Gu, von will have but a confuſed notion of the 
5. ice. 8 Ycctator. 

2. To ceaſe to be concerned with; to ceaſe 
to care about; to deſiſt from notice or 
practice: only in the compound prete- 

No men would make uſe of diſunited parties to 
d:3roy one body, unleſs they were ſure to maſter 
them when they had dine ⁊uith them. Stilling flect. 

| have d 2044 Chaucer, when I have aniwered 
ſoaie ob jections. 

We have not yet dene ⁊vith aſſenting to propoti- 
das ad ficit hearing, and underſtanding their 
terms. Locke. 

Hing dene ⁊vith ſuch amuſements, we give up 
| what w cannot diſoun. 3 
4. To fare; to be with regard to ſickneſs 
or health. | | 

Good woman, how doſt thou? 

— he bcitcr that it pleaſes your good worſhip 

to ak, Shakeſpeare. 
. To ſucceed ; to fulfil a purpoſe. 


Corne, "Us 4.9 matter z we ſhall ds without him. 


: Adiiſon. 
„ You would do well to prefer a bill againtt all 
as and pirtaments fince the conqueſt; and, it 


ua won't do, challenge the crown. 
| Collier on Duelling. 
1 PSY 
6. To deal with. 


Fo m in, hg hath to ch with the king, will 
tink imc liſe, unleſs you be his good angel, 
guide him. Bacon. 
7. 7 De is uſed f | | 
' 17499 ls uied for any verb, to ſave the 
ſep*ution of the word: as, 1 fall come, 
Ot tf 1 do uot, £0 away 5 that is, if 1 
come 0. 
e bv, a Gs 4 - 
. Thus p2:1ters Cupids paint, thus poets dh 
1259 god, blind, young, with-arrows two. 
EE Sidney. 
ths, thing in the world deſerve our ſerious 
: and Contideration, thoſe principles of religion 
"Ta f : : Tillotſon, 
S ce all things which relax the veins ; for what 
corny cents to Vigurous a motion through the 
' D; Is N  Arbuthnot, 
gang a word of vehement command, 
arnelt requeſt : as, help me, do; make 
* es 0. ; 


A 


a 


8 


Vol. I. i 


Tillotſon. | | 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


DOC 
If thou haſt loft thy land, do not alſo loſe thy 
conſtancy; and if thou muſt die a little foone:, 
yet do not die impatiently. 
Taylur's Rule of Living Holy. 
— Looſe me.—I will free thee. 
Do, and I'll be thy ſlave. Dryden's King Artb. 
9. To Do is put before verbs ſometimes 
expletively : as, I do love, or I love; 
J did love, or I loved. 

The Turks do acknowledge God the Father, 
creator of heaven and earth, being the firſt Perſon 
in the Trinity, though they deny the reſt. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

This juſt reproach their virtue does excite. 

. Dryden's Ancid. 

Expletives their feeble aid ds join. Pope. 

10. Sometimes emphatically; as, I do 
hate him, but will not wrong him. 
Perdition catch my ſou! 
But I ds love thee; and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
11. Sometimes by way of oppoſition : as, 
J did love him, but ſcorn him now, 
To Dor. v. z. See To DoTe. 
DO'CIBLE. adj. [ decilis, Lat.] Tracta- 
ble; docile; eaſy to be taught. 

The aſini ne feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and brambles 
is commoniy ſet before them, as all the food and 
entertainment of their tendereſt and moſt docible 
age. Mid ton. 

Do cigTIEN ESS. 2. . [ from docible.] 
Teachableneſs; docility ; readineſs to 


learn. 
I might enlarge in commendation of the noble 
hound, as alſo of the docibleneſs of dogs in general. 
| Walton's Angler. 
DOCCILE. adj. | docilis, Latin.] 
1. Teachable; eaſily inſtructed ; tracta- 
ble. 


Dogs ſoon grow accuſtomed to whatever they 
are taught, and, being docile and tractable, are very 
uſeful, Ellis's Voyage. 

2. With 70 before the thing taught. 

Soon decile to the ſecret acts of ill, 

With ſmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Pricr. 
Docr'LiTY. 2. , | decilite, Fr. from doci- 
litas, Lat.] Aptneſs to be taught; rea- 


di neſs to learn. 

All the perfection they allowed his underſtand- 
ing was aptneſs and docility, and all that they at- 
tributed to his will was a poſſibility to de virtuous. 

Scuth, 

What is more admirable than the fitneſs of every 
creature for uſe ? the docility of an elephant, and 
the inſitiency of a camel for travelling in deſarts ? 

| Grew. 
Dock. . J. [docca, Saxon.] A plant; a 
weed. 

The ſpecies are ſeventeen, ten of which grow 
wild, ſeveral of them being uſed in medicine; and 
the tort called the oriental burdock, is ſaid to be 
the true rhubarb. Miller. 

| Nothing teems 
But hateful decks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility, Shak. Henry V. 

My love for gentle Dermot faſter grows 
Than yon tall deck that riſes to thy noſe : 

Cut down the dock, *twill ſprout again; but know, 
Love rooted out again will never grow. Sevift. 


DOCK. 2. / 

1. The ſtump of the tail, which remains 
after docking. 

2. The ſolid part of the tail. 

'The tail of a great rhinoceros 1s not well de- 
ſcribed by Bontius. The dock is about half an inch 
thick, and two inches broad, like an apothecary's 
ſpatula, Grew's Muſeum. 

Dock. z. /. [as ſome imagine, of 9:30. ] 
A place where water is let in or out at 


pleaſure, where ſhips are built or laid up. | 


1 


Doc 


The boatſwain and mariner may bring religion 
to what dock they pleaſe. Herwe?, 
There are docks for their gallies and men of 
war, as well as work-houſes for all land and naval 
preparations. F Addis, 


To Dock, v. a. [from dock, a tail.] 
1. To cut off a tail, Vo. 
2, To cut any thing ſhort. 

One or two ſtood conſtant centry, who dci ed alt 
favours handed down; and ſpread a huge invifihie 
net between the prince and iubje, through whic' 
nothing of value could paſs... Swift's Exan iner, 


3- To cut off a reckoning ; to cut off an 
entail, | 

4. To lay the ſhip in a dock. | 

Do'exer. . /½ A direction tied upon 
goods; a ſummary of a larger writing. 


Dict. 

DOCTOR. 2. /. [ doctor, Latin. ] 

1. One that has taken the higheſt degree 
in the faculties of divinity, law, or phy- 
ſick. In ſome univerſities they have 
doctors of muſick. In its original im- 
port, it means a man ſo well verſed in 


No woman had it, but a civil deffor, 
Who did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me, 
And begg'd the ring. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Then ftood there up one in the council, a Pha- 
riſee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of laws. As, v. 34. 


2. A man ſkilled in any profeſſion. 
Then ſubtle dcr ſcriptures made their pride, 
Caſuiſts, like cocks, truck out each other's eyes. 
Denham. 
Each proſelyte would vote his door beſt, 
With abſolute excluſion to the reſt. Dryden. 


3. A phyſician ; one who undertakes the 


cure of diſeaſes. | | 
By med'cine life may be prolong'd, yet death 
Will ſeize the decker too. Shakeſpeare's Cymbetine, 
How does your patient, dectr “ 
— Not ſo fick, my lord, 
As the is troubled with thick coming fancies. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Children will not take thoſe medicines from the 
dofor's hand, which they will from a nurſe or 
mother. Government 4 the Tongues 

To *pothecaries let the learn'd preſcribe, 

That men may die without a double bribe 

Let them, hut under their ſuperiors, kill, 

When dectors firſt have fign'd the bloody bill. 
a Dryden. 

He that can cure by recreation, and make plea- 
ſure the vehicle of health, is a decor at it in good 
earneſt. Collier. 

In truth, nine parts in ten of thoſe who reco- 
vered, owed their lives to the ſtrength of nature 
and a good conſtitution, while ſuch a one happened 
to be the dof#cr. HIV? , 

4. Any able or learned man. 

The ſimpleſt perſon, that can but apprehend 
and ſpeak ſenſe, is as much judge of it as tie 
greateſt d cker in the ſchools Digby of Bodies. 

To Do'crtor. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
phyſick; to cure; to treat with medi- 
cines. A low word. 

Doc roR AL. adj. ¶ doctoralis, Lat.] Relat- 
ing to the degree of a doctor. 

Doc roRALLY. adv. [from doctoral.] In 
manner of a doctor. 

The phyſicians reſorted to him to tuch his 
pulſe, and conſider of his diſeaſe dactorally at their 
departure. Hakcawil, 

Doc roxs HIP. 2. J. [from doctor.] The 

rank of a doctor. 

From a ſcholar he became a fellow, and then 
the preſident of the college, after he had received 
all the graces and degrees, the proctorſtip and the 


dectorſpip. Clarendon. 
4 C 


his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 
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DOD 


DocrxrxAL. adj. [ doctrina, Latin.] 

1. Containing doctrine, or ſomething for- 

mally taught. 

The verſe naturally affords us the doct᷑rinal pro- 

poſition, which ſhall be our ſubject. South. 

2. Pertaining to the a& or means of teach- 
Ing. 

To this end the word of God no otherwiſe ſer- 
veth, than only in the nature of a de&rina/ inſtru- 
ment. | Hooker. 

What ſpecial property or quality is that, which, 
being no where found butin ſermons, maketh them 
effectual to ſave ſouls, and leaveth all other de&ri- 

nal means beſides deſtitute of vital efficacy? Hocker. 
DocrRINAL. z. J. Something that is 
part of doctrine. | 3 

Not ſuch as aſſent to every word in ſcripture, 

can be ſaid in dectrinais to deny Chriſt, South, 

DocrxINALLY. adv. [from doctrine.] In 
the form of doctrine; poſitively ; as 
neceilary to be held. 

Scripture accommodates itſelf to common opi- 
nions, and employs the uſual forms of ſpeech, 
without delivering any thing dc&rinally concerning 

theſe points. Ray. 
Doc rRIN E. 2. / ¶ docrina, Latin.] 
1. The principles or poſitions of any ſect 


or maſter; that which is taught. 
To make new articles of faith and do&rine, no 
man thinketh it lawful : new jaws of government, 
what church or commonwealth is there which 
maketh not, either at one time or other? Hecker. 

Ye are the ſons of clergy, who bring ail their 
dectrines fairly to the light, and invite men with 
freedom to examine them, Atierbury. 

That great principle in natural philoſophy is the 
loctrine of gravitation, or mutual tendency of all 
bodies toward each other. VWatts's Imp. of the Mind. 

2. The act of teaching. 

He ſaid unto them in his dactrine. Mark, iv. 2. 
Do'cumenT. 2. /. [documentum, Latin.] 
1. Precept; inſtruction ; direction. 

It is a moſt neceilary inſtruction and document 
for them, that as her majeſty made them ditpen- 
ſators of her favour, ſo it behoveth them to ſhew 
themſelves equal diſtributors, Bacon. 

Learners ſhould not be too much crowded with 
a heap or multitude of d:cuments or ideas at one 
time. Watts. 

2. Precept, in an ill ſenſe; a precept inſo- 
lently authoritative, magiſterially dog- 


matical, ſolemnly trifling. 

Gentle inſinuations pierce, as oil is the moft 
penetrating of all liquors; but in magiſterial do- 
cuments men think themſelves attacked, and ſtand 
upon their guard. Government of the Tongues 

It is not unneceſſary to digeſt the decaments of 
cracking authors into ſeveral claſſes, 

Harwey on Conſumptions. 
DO'DDER. 2. /. [?outeren, to ſhoot us, 


Dutch. Skinner.] | 
Dedder is a ſingular plant: when it firſt ſhoots 
from the ſeed it has little roots, which pierce the 
earth near rhe roots of other plants; but the ca- 
pillaments of which it is formed ſoon after cling- 
ing about theſe plants, the roots wither away. 
From this time it propagates itſelf along the ſtalks 
of the plant, entangling itſelf about them. It has 
no leaves, but conſiſts of capiilaments or ſtalks, 
browniſh with a caſt of red, which run to great 
lengths. They have tubercles, which fix them 
fait down. to the plant, and by means of which 
they abſorb the juices deſtined for its nouriſhment. 
Hill. 
Do'opereD. adj. [from dodder.] Over- 
grown with dodder ; covered with ſuper- 


creicent plants. 
Near the hearth a laurel grew, 
Dodder d with age, whoſe boughs encompaſs round 
The houſenold gods, and thide the holy ground. 
| | | Dryger's ZEneid. 


Do p MAN. 2. . The name of a fiſh. 


DOE 


| The peaſants were enjoin'd 
Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder'd oaks' to find. 
| | Dryden's Fables. 
Dopt'cacon. . J. De and v.] 
A figure of twelve ſides. | 

DopECaTEMO'RION. 7. . LNνννν pier. 
The twelfth part. 

"Tis dodecatemorion thus deſcrib'd : 
Thrice ten degrees, which every ſign contains, 
Let twelve exhauſt, that not one part remains; 

It follows ſtreight, that every twelfth confines 

Two whole and one half portion of the ſigns. 

1 Creech. 
To Dopo. v. n. [probably corrupted 

from dog ; to ſhift, and play fly tricks, 

RR . 

1. To uſe craft; to deal with tergiverſa- 
tion; to play mean tricks; to uſe low 
ſhifts. 

If in good offices and due retributions we may 
not be pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly 
and ignoble mind, where we have apparently wrong- 
ed, to higgle and dodge in the amends. 

3 Hale's Contemplation. 

The conſideration ſhould make men grow weary 
of dodging and ſhewing tricks with God. South, 

2. To ſhift place as another approaches, 
For he had, any time this ten years full, 

Deadg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 

| Milton. 

3. To play faſt and looſe; to raiſe expec- 

tations and diſappoint them. 

You know my paihon for Martha, and what a | 
dance ſhe has led me; ſhe dedged with me above 
thirty years. | Addiſon. 

The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging about 
this or t'other ceremony, is but like opening a 
w wickets, and leaving them a- jar, by which no 
ore than one can get in at a time, i Swift. 
4. The word in all its ſenſes is low and 
vulgar. : 
Do'pk1n. z. . [duythken, Dutch.) A doit- 
kin or little doit; a contemptuous name 


for a low coin. 
J would not buy them for a dodkin, 
Lily's Grammar conſtrued. 


Fiſh that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the crab, 
the craw-fiſh, the hodmandod or dedman, and the 
tortoiſe, 5 | Bacon. 
Dok. 2. J,. [da, Saxon; daa, Daniſh ; 
dama, Latin. ] A ſhe deer; the female 


of a buck. 
Then but forbear your food a little while, 
While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Bucks have horns, does none, Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
The fearful doe 
And flying ſtag amidſt the greyhounds go. 
| Diyden's Virgil. 
Doe. 2. / [from To do.] A feat; what one 


has to do; what one can perform. 
No ſooner he does peep into 
The world, but he has done his dee. Hudibras, 


DoE R. 2. /. [from To do.] 
1. One that does any thing good or bad. 
So foul a thing, O! thou injuſtice art, 
That tort'reſt both the deer and diſtreſt. Daniel. 
It may be indeed a public crime, or a national! | 
miſchief; yet it is but a private act, and the deer 
of it may chance to pay his head for his preſump- 
tion. . | South. | 
2. Actor; agent. | 
Sith thus far we open the things that have been 
done, let not the principal ders themſelves be for- 
gotten. Hocker. 
3. Performer. | 
One judgeth the prize to the beſt doer, of which 
they are no leſs glad than great princes are of tri- 
umphs. Sidney. 


| 


14. An active, or buſy, or W 


DOG 


Fear not, my lord, we will n : 
Talkers are no good doers: be _ © prae; 
We go to uſe our hands, and Not our ED 
They are great ſpeakers but ſmall Fam pear, 

gi than in deed, Knew, 155 
5. One that habitually performs du . 

tiles, F "as 

Be doers of the word, and not hearers only 

: Commer, 
In this we ſhew ourſelves weak, no, 
doers of his will, in that we take upon us ” 

controllers of his wiſdom. * 
Doks. The third perſon from do, for des, 

Though lending to foreigners, upon uſe wh 
not at all alter the balance of trade detween ht 
countries, yet it dees alter the excharge bets 
thoſe countries. ** 

To Dore. v. a. [from 4% ..]] 
1. To put off dreſs, 


You have deceiv'd our truſt, 
And made us dof our eaſy robes of peace, 
To cruſh our old limbs in ungentle ſteel. 


Shakeſpeare's Herm lv 
Doff thoſe links. _ wales 
Nature, in awe to him, A: 

Had df d her gaudy trim, | 
With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize, Af, 
That judge is hot, and di his gown, 
; Drydcn's Furr, 
Alcides de the lion's tawny hide, Ry. 
2. To ſtrip ; to deveſt of any thing, 
Why art thou troubled, Herod ? What vain fee: 
Thy blood-revolving breaſt doth moye ? 
Heav'n's king, who doffs himſelf our ff t. 
wear, : 
Comes not to rule in wrath, but ſerve in love, 
: Craſtau. 
3. To put away; to get rid of. 
Vour eye in Scotland 
Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight, 
To doff their dire diftrefſes. Shag. Macbeth, 
4. To ſhift off; to delay ; to reter to an- 


other time; to put off. 
Every day thou 4e / me with ſome device, 
Iago; and rather keep'ſt from me all conver.iency, 
than ſupplieſt me with the leaſt advantage of hope, 
| | SL akeſpeare's Otel 
Away, I will not have to do with you.— 
—Canſt thou ſo diff me? Shakeſp. Much Att, 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Why ſhould we not think a watch aud pits: # 
diſtinct ſpecies one from another, as a Boris 21% 3 
dog ? os 
The clamour roars of men, and boys, 15 K's 
al 11194) 
2. A conſtellation called Sirius, or Can 
cula, riſing and ſetting with the jun 
during the canicular days, or dog Gays. 
Among the ſouthern conſtellations, 0 Rey 
are who bear the name of the dag; the one n . 
teen degrees latitude, containing on the leit tp 
a ar of the firſt magnitude, utuaily called Proc!“ 
or Anticanus. Brown's Vuiger Erin. 
It parts the twins and crab, the deg divides, 
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DOG 


chful name for a man. 
1 never heard a pation ſo confus'd, 


n trageous, and ſo variable, 
oi Jew di utter in the ſtreets. Sbaleſp. 
5 


Beware of dogs beware of evil workers. 


Phil. iii. 2. 
7 give or ſend to the Docs ; to throw 
away. Togo to! 


A reproa 


he Doss; to be ruined, 


N devoured. 
elm. re wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs? Pope. 
I: is uſed as the term for the male of ſe- 
F coral ſpecies : as, the dog fox, the dog 


otter. 
It eve 


r 1 thank any man, Pl thank you ; but 
that they call compliments is like the encounter of 
10 lc apes. | Shakeſpeare. 
"Tix ame ill taſte of ſenſe will ſerve to join 
pie foxes in the yoke, and ſheer the ſwine, Dryd. 
6. D:g is a particle added to any thing, 
00 mark meanneſs, or degeneracy, or 
vorthleſſneſs: as, dog roſe. 
Doc. D. 4. from the noun. ] To hunt, 
z a dog, infidiouſly and indefatigably. 
| have dgg'd him like his murtherer. Shakeſp. 
1, his deſpiteful Juno, ſent him fortan 
F-om courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
u nere death and danger dog the heels of worth. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Sorrow dogging ſing 
Afictions ſorted. 
fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Len ſome ill-greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Or our renowned ſiſter, Milton. 
Theſe ſpiritual joys are dogged by no ſad ſequels. 
- Glanville, 
1 have been purſued, dogged, and way-laid 
through ſeveral nations, and even now ſcarce think 
myſelf ſecure. ; | P pe. 
Hate d:gs their riſe, and inſult mocks their fall. 
Vanity of Human Wiſhes. 


Doc-FISHER. 7. /. [dog and fiſber.] A 


kind of fiſn. | 
The d:g-fiher is good againſt the falling fick- 
neſs, Malton. 


Doc-TEETH. z. /. [dog and teeth.] The 
teeth in the human head next to the 
grinders; the eye- teeth. 

The beſt inſtruments for dividing of herbs are 
inciſor-teeth; for cracking of hard ſubſtances, as 
bones and nuts, grinders, or mill-teeth 3 for di- 
viding or fleſh, ſharp-pointed or dog-teeth. LE 

. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Doc-TRICK. . . [dog and trick.) An ill 
turn; ſurly or brutal treatment. 
Learn better manners, or I ſhall ſerve you a dog- | 
; Ill make you know your rider. | 


| Miller. 
Docrenay-TREE, A kind of cherry. 
Don r. 2. , [dog and bolt.) Of this 
word I know not the meaning, unleſs it 
de, that when meal or flower is ſifted or 
bolted to a certain degree, the coarſer 
part is called dogbolr, or flower for dogs. 


His only ſolace was, that now 
His dogbelt rortune was ſo low, 
That eicher it muſt quickly end, 
Or turn about again, and mend. Hudibras. 
Donn AR. . /c [dog and briar.] The 
briar that bears the hip; the cynoſba- 
ton. 
Doccyrap, adj. dog and cheap.] Cheap 


3s dogs meat; cheap as the offal bought 
or dogs. 


God ſore of harlots, ſay you, and dogebeap? 
Dryden. 


Herbert, ; 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | 
Do'cpaxg. 2. . [dog and bane.] A plant. 


. 


DOG 


Do'eop AYS, 1. J. [dog and days.] The days 
in which the dog-ſtar riſes and ſets with 
the ſun, vulgarly reputed unwholeſome. 

Nor was it more in his power to be without pro- 
motion and titles, than for a healthy man to fit in 
the ſun, in the brighteſt dogdays, and remain with- 
out warmth, 5 Clarendon. 

Do'cpraw. 2. /. [deg and draw.] A ma- 
nifeſt deprehesſion of an offender againſt 
veniſon in the foreſt, when he is found 
drawing after a deer by the ſcent of a 
hound which he leads in his hand. Cowell. 

Dock. 2. / [ doge, Italian.] The title of 
the chief magiſtrate of Venice and Ge- 
oa. | 

Doria has a ſtatue at the entrance of the dege's 
palace, with the title of deliverer of the common- 
wealth. Addiſon. 

Door Is H. 2. /. [from dog and i.] An- 
other name for a ſhark. 

It is part of the jaw of a ſhark, or dog fiſh. 

Woodward. 

Doo Lx. n. /. [dog and fly.] A vgracious 
biting fly. | 

| Thump-buckler Mars began, 

And at Minerva with a lance of braſs he headlong 


ran 

Theſe vile words uſhering his blows, Thou dre fly, 
what's the cauſe | 

Thou makeſt gods fight thus? Chapman's Iliad. 

Do'ccep. adj. from dog.] Sullen; ſour ; 

moroſe ; ill-humoured; gloomy. 
| Your uncle muſt not know but you are dead: 
I'II fill theſe dogged ſpies with falſe reports. 
| | Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. | 
Degged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whoſe over-weening arm I have pluck'd back, 
By falſe accuſe doth level at my life. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Few miles on horſeback had they jogged, 

But fortune unto them turn'd dogged. Hudibras. 
Do'cceDLy. adv. [from dogged.) Sul- 
lenly ; gloomily ; ſourly ; moroſely. 
Doc EDNESs. 2. . | from dogged.] Gloom 

of mind; ſullenneſs; moroſeneſs. 

Doc ER. . /. [| from dog, for its mean- 
neſs. Skinner.) A ſmall ſhip with one 
maſt, | | 

Doc EREL. dj. [from dog.] Looſed 
from the meaſures or rules of regular 
poetry; vile; deſpicable; mean: uſed 
of verſes. 

Then haſten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, 
Two fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe; 
Who by my muſe to all ſucceeding times 
Shall live, in ſpite of their own d:gg*rel rhymes. + 
; Dryden. 
Your wit burleſque may one ſtep higher climb, 
And in his ſphere may judge all dogg”rel rhyme. 
Dryden. 
It is a difpute among the criticks, whether bur- 
leſque poetry runs beſt in heroick verſe, like that 
of the Diſpenſary; or in doggrel, like that of Hu- 
dibras. Addilin's Spectater. 

Do'cGEREL. 2. /. Mean, deſpicable, 

worthleſs verſes. | 
The hand and head were never loſt of thoſe 
Who dcalt in dogg'rel, or who pin'd in proſe. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The vileſt dogg rel Grubftreet ſends 
Will paſs for yours with foes and friends. Swift, 

Doc is H. adj. [from dog.) Churliſh ; 
brutal, | 

Do'cHEARTED, adj. [dog and Heart.] 
Cruel; pitileſs ; malicious. 

His unkindneſs, | 

That ftript her from his benediction, turn'd her 

To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 


DOG 


Doo HoT E. . J. [dog and hole.) A vile 
hole; a mean habitation. | 
France is a dogbole, and it no more merits the 
tread of a man's foot: to the wars. Shakeſpear -. 
But, could you be content to bid adieu | 
To the dear playhouſe, and the players too, 
Sweet country ſeats are purchas'd ev'ry where, 
With lands and gardens, at leſs price than here 
You hire a darkſome dogbo/e by the year. 
|  Dryden's Juvenal. 
Reverſe your ornaments, and hang them all 
On ſome patch'd deglele ek'd with ends of wall. 
. Pope. 
Do'@xENNEL. 2. %. [dog and kennel. ] A 
little hut or houſe for dogs. 

A certain nobleman, beginning with a dogkennel, 

never lived to finith the palace he had contrived. - 
Dryden. 

I am deſired to recommend a daglennel to any 
that ſhall want a pack. Tatler. 
O'GLOUSE. 2. . [dog and louſe.] An in- 
ſect that harbours on dogs. 

DO'@MA. u. /. [Latin.] 
1. Eſtabliſhed principle; doctrinal notion. 

Our poet was a ftoick philoſopher, and all his 
moral ſentences are drawn from the dogmas of that 
ſect. Dryden. 

2. [In canon law.] Dogma is that deter- 
mi nation which conſiſts in, and has a 
relation to, ſome caſuiſtical point of doc- 
trine, or ſome doctrinal part of the 
chriſtian faith. Aylife's Parergon. 

Doc MA“ TICATL. Na. from dogma.] Au- 

Docma'TICK. thoritative; magiſte- 
rial; poſitive; in the manner of a phi- 
loſopher laying down the firſt principles 
of a ſect. 

The dim and bounded intelle& of man ſeldom 
proſperouſly adventures to be dogmatical about 
things that approach to infinite, whether in vaſt- 
neſs or littlencſs. Boyle 

J laid by my natural difidence and ſcepticiſm 
for a white, to take up that dogmatical way, which 
is ſo much his character, Dryden, 

Learning gives us a diſcovery of our ignorance, 
and keeps us from being peremptory and dogmati- 
cal in our determinations. Collier on Pride. 

Criticks write in a poſitive dogmatick way, with- 
out either language, genius, or imagination. 
Be | Spectator. 

One of theſe authors is indeed fo grave, ſenten- 
tious, dogmatica! a rogue, that there is no enduring 
him. ; Sewrifte 

Dod wa'Ticalrly. adv. from dogmati- 
cal.) Magiſterially ; poſitively. 

I ſhall not preſume to interpoſe dogmetically in . 
controverſy, which I look never to ſee decided. 

: South. 
Docu TICALN ESS. 2. from dogma- 

tecal.] The quality of being dogmati- 

cal; magiſterialneis; mock authority. 

Doc MAT 13 T. 2. /. | dogmatiſte, Fr.] A 
magiſterial teacher; a poſitive aſſerter; 
a bold advancer of principles. 

I could detcribe the vanity of bold opinion, 
which the dogmatifis themielves demonſtrate in all 
the controverties they ate engaged in. : 

| Glanville"s Scepſis. 

A dogmatiſt in religion is not a great way off 
ſrom a bigot, and is in high danger of growing up 
to be a bloody parſecutor. | 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Doc MATIZE. v. 2. | from dogma.] To 
aſſert poſitively ; to advance without 
diſtruit ; to teach magiſterially. | 

'Theie, with the pride of dozmatiziag ichools, 
Impos'd on nature arbitrary rules 
Forc'd her their vain inventions towbey, 

And oye as learned frenzy trac'd the way. 
| Blackmore. 


To his dogbearted daughter. Sbatyp. K. Lear. 
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Doc uArTz ER. ». ,. [from dogmatize.] 
An aſſerter; a magiſterial teacher; a 
bold advancer of opinions. 0 

Such opinions, being not entered into the con- 
f-flions of our church, are not properly chargeable 
either on Papiſts or Proteſtants, but on particular 
dogmatizers of both parties, Hammond. 

Do'crost. 2. /. [dog and roſe.) The 

flower of the hip. 

Of the rough or hairy excreſcence, thoſe on the 

briar, or degreſ, are a good inftance. 
Derhan's Phyfice-Tbeehgy. 

Dos TEE Y. z./; [dog and fleep.] Pre- 
tended ſleep. i | 

Juvena! indeed mentions a drowſy hufband, 
who raiſed an eſtate by ſnoring ; but then he is 
repreſented to have flept what the common people 
call dogſlerpe Addiſon. 

Do'csMEAT. 7. . [dog and meat.) Re- 
fuſe ; vile ſtuff; offal like the fleſh-ſold 


to feed dogs. | 

His reverence bought of me the flower of all the 
market; theſe are but dog ſneat to em. Dryden. 
 Do'asTar. 2. / [dog and far; canicula, 
Lat.] The ſtar which gives the name 


to the dogdays. 

All ſhun the raging dog ftar's ſultry heat, 
And from the halt-unpeopled town retreat. Add. 
Do csToOTH. 2. / [from dog and tooth. 
A plant. Miller. 
Door RO Tr. 2. /,. [dog and tret.] A gen- 

tle trot like that of a dog. 

This ſaid, they both advanc'd, and rode 
A d:gtrot through the bawling crowd. Hudibras. 
Docwe'akv. adj. [ dog and aveary.] Tired 


as a dog; exceſſively weary. 
Oh, maſter, maſter, I have watch'd ſo long, 
That I'm dogwweary. Shak. Taming of the Sbrex. 
Do'cwoop. 2. /. A ſpecies of cornelian 
cherry. | 
Do1'Ly. 2. / A ſpecies of woollen ſtuff, 
ſo called, I ſuppoſe, from the name of 
the firſt maker. 


We ſhould be as weary of one ſet of acquaint- 
ance, though never ſo good, as we are of one ſuit, 
though never ſo fine: a fool, and a doily ſtuff, 

would now and then find days of grace, and be 
worn for variety. Congreve's Way »f the World. 

Do'incs. ». /. [from To do, This word 
has hardly any ſingular. ] 


1. Things done; events; tranſactions. 
] have but kill'd a fly.— 
But how if that fly had a father and mother? 
How would he hang his ſlender gilded wings, 
And buz lamented dvings in the air! Shakeſpeare. 
2. Feats; actions: good or bad. 

The next degree was to mark all Zelmane's 
dcing:, ſpeeches, and faſhions, and to take them 
unto herſelf, as a pattern of worthy proceeding. 

Sidney. 

If I'm traduc'd by tongues which neither know 
Myf aculties nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing, let me ſay 
*Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. Shak, Hen. VIII. 

At length a reverend fire among them came, 
And of their deings great diſlike declar'd, 
And teſtified againit their ways. 
3. Behaviour; conduct. 

Never the earth on bis round ſhoulders bare, 
A maid train'd up from high or low degree, 

That in her doings better could compare 
Mirth with reſpect, few words with curteſy. 

Sidney. 


Milton. 


4. Conduct; diſpenſation. 
Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to 
wade far into the dings of the Moſt High. Hooker, 
5. Stir; baſtle ; tumult. | 
i N there be then, in the mean while, no do- 
gs 


Hecker. | 


DOL 


6. Feſtivity; merriment : as, jolly doings. 
7. This word is now only uſed in a ludi- 


crous ſenſe, or in low mean language. 
After ſuch miraculous doings, we are not yet in 
a condition of bringing France to our terms. Swift. 
Dor. 2. /. [4uyt, Dutch; doyght, Erſe.] 
A ſmall piece of money. 
When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
| beggar, they will lay out ten to ſee a dead Indian. 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
In Anna's wars a ſoldier, poor and old, 
Had dearly earn'd a little purſe of gold; 
Tir'd with a tedious march, one luckleſs night 
He ſlept, poor dog! and loſt it to a doit. Pope. 


DOLE. . . [from deal; dælan, Saxon, ] 
1. The act of diſtribution or dealing. 


It was your preſurmiſe, 
That in the dole of blows your ſon might drop. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The perſonal fruition in any man cannot reach 
to feel great riches: there is a cuſtody of them, or 
a power of dle and donative of them, or a fame of 


them, but no ſolid uſe to the owner. Bacon. 
At her general doe, | 
Each receives his ancient ſoul. Clcaveland, 


2. Any thing dealt out or diſtributed, 
Now, my maſters, happy man be his dole, ſay 
Iz; every man to his buſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Let us, that are unhurt and whole, 
Fall on, and happy man be 's dole. Hudibras. 
3. Proviſions or money diſtributed in cha- 
rity, | | 
They had ſuch firm dependence on the day, 
That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray 
So ſure the dole, ſo ready at their call, 
They ſtood prepar'd to ſee the manna fall. Dryd. 
Clients of old were feaſted; now a poor 
Divided dcle is dealt at th' outward door, 
Which by the hungry rout is ſoon diſpatch'd. 
. Dryden's Juvenal. 
4. Blows dealt out. | 
What if his eye-ſight, for to Iſrael's God 
Nothing is hard, by miracle reſtor'd, 
He now be dealing dole among his foes, 
And over heaps of ſlaughter'd walk his way? 
; : Milton. 
5. [from dolor.] Grief; ſorrow; miſery. 
Obſolete. 


beholders take his part with weeping. 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Our ſometime ſiſter, now our queen, 
Have we, as *twere, with a defeated joy, 


In equal ſcale weighing delight and dole, 

Taken to wife. 
They might hope to change 

Torment with eaſe, and ſooneſt recompenſe 

Dole with delight. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


deal ; to diſtribute. Dig. 


Dor. u. J. Void ſpace left in tillage. Di#. 
DoE TVU L. adj. [dole and full.] 


querulous. | 
She earneſtly intreated to know the cauſe there- 
of, that either ſhe might comfort or accompany 
her do/eful humour, Sidney. 
For none but you, or who of you it learns, 
Can rightfully aread fo doleful lay. Spenſer. 
With ſcrewed face, and doleful whine, they only 
ply with ſenſeleſs harangues of conſcience againſt 
carnal ordinances, - + : South. 
Juſt then the hero caſt a doleful cry, 
And in thoſe ardent flames began to fry : 
The blin4 contagion rag'd within his veins. Dryd. 


2. Melancholy; afflicted ; feeling grief; 


ſorrowful. 
How oft my doleful fire cry'd to me, tarry, ſon, 


When firſt he ſpy'd my love! Sidney. 


3. Diſmal ; impreſling ſorrow 


Yonder they lie; the poor old man, their fa- ] 
ther, making ſuch pitiful dle over them, that all 


1. Sorrowful ; doleful. ; diſmal ; glumy; 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, | 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


To Dol E. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


1. Sorrowful ; diſmal; expreſſing grief; 


Dol ou R. . , [ dolor, Latin. 


2. Lamentation; complaint. 


DOL 


It watereth the heart to the eng . it, 
15 


maketh the virtuous, in trouble, full of maze. 
mity and courage; ſerveth as a moſt ne 
by de. 


medy againſt all doleful and heavy act | 
befal men in this 4p life, 7 aecldents, hich 


No light, but rather darkneſs viſible a 
Serv*d only to diſcover ſights of we. 
Regions of ſorrow, delcful ſha ; 

And reſt can never dwell ! Milte Par .f 

Happy the mortal man, who no; at Wk 
Has through this def“ vale of mis'ry wy 
Who to his deſtin'd ſtage has carried on 

; The tedious load, and laid his burden down, p. 

Do'LEFULLY. adv. from arleful. hi 
doleful manner; ſorrowfully; dime 
ly ; querulouſly. f 

Do'LErULNESS. 7. /. [from doleful,) 

1. Sorrow ; melancholy. 

2. Querulouſneſs. 

3. Diſmalneſs. | 

Do'resomE. adj. [from gle.) Me 


: Las 
choly ; gloomy ; diſmal ; forrgygy.. 
doleful. 8 
Hell-ward bending o'er the beach deſcry 
The dolęſeme patiage to th' infernal ſky, * 


des, where Peace 


Oarky, Do L Y 


Pate's C 
DoLESsou ELT. adv. [from Albi la 
a doleſome manner, : 
Do"LEsOMENESS. 2. /. [from d:le/ons, 
Gloom; melancholy ; diſmalneſ;, 
Dobks'*/ 
1. A contraction of Dorothy, 
Doll Tearſheet. Sete Pare 
2. A little girl's puppet or baby, 
Do'tLar. 2. J. [daler, Dutch.] A Duck 
and German coin of different value, 
from about two ſhillings and ſixpence to 


four and ſixpence. 
He diſburs'd 
Ten thouſand dollars for our gen'ral uſe, 
5 Shakeſpcare's Marker, 
Doror1'ricx. adj. [ dolorifcus, Latin. 
That which cauſes grief or pain. 

The pain returned, diſſipating that vapourwhich 
obſtructed the nerves, and giving the d:/orifci nn. 
tion free paſſage again. Raj 

This, by the ſoftneſs and rarity of the fluid, i; 
inſenſible, and not doloriick. Arbathrit en a, 

Do'Lorous. adj. [from dolor, Latin. 


impreſſing ſorrow. CG 
We are taught, by his example, that the preſence 
of dolorous and dreadful objects, even in mind; mii 
perfect, may, as clouds, overcaſt all ſeaſon:vle 
joy. 5 Hacker. 
You take me in too dolorous a ſenſe: 
I ſpake t' you for your comfort. Shakeſpeare 
Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They paſs'd, and many a region dolce, 
O' er many a frozen, many a fiery alp, f 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and ſhaces 
of death. Milton's Parade Lai. 
Talk not of ruling in this do/rcus gloom, 
Nor think vain words, he cried, can eaſe my 
doom. Pee. 
2. Painful. | 
Their diſpatch is quick, and leſs delerous than 
the paw of the bear, or teeth of the lion. 2 
Mere's Antidote againſt Arb.i u. 


1. Grief; ſorrow. 
I've words too few to take my leave of yon. 
When the tongue's office ſhould be prodigal, | : 
To breathe th abundant de/our of the heart. Sui. 


Never troubling him either with aſking wy | 
tions, or finding fault with his melancho!y * 2 
rather fitting to his dolour dolorous discude 


their own and other folks misfortune. _ . 
3. Pain; 


DOM 


| Pain; pange ſomewhat that is 
. d bent upon 10 
A mind fixed n d:lurs heath; Bacon. 


good, doth avert [ delphin, Latin ; though 


a 5 ſuppoſed to be not the 


The name of a fiſh. 
His delights a 
lin like; they ſhew'd his back above 


| £ 3 they liv'd in. en py" 
Nw boys riding upon goats, Cagies, and des- 
F Peac ham. 


pol r. 2. . [del, Teutonick.] A heavy 
fupid fellow; a blockhead; a thick- 
l: a loggerhead. i 
Cul 9 9 — 5 ſome altar fair erect : 
T 6255 nich powers, which id!y fit above. Sidn. 
Thou hatt not half that power to do me harm, 
A; J have to be hurt: oh gull, oh dolt, 
* :norant as dirt! Shakeſpearc's Othello. 
Like men condemn'd to thunder-bolts, 
Who, ere the blow, become mere dolts; 
hex neither have the hearts to ſtay, ; 
Nor wit enough to run away. Hudibras. 
Wood's adult'rate copper, 
Which, as he ſcatter'd, We, like dots, 2 
Nittook at firſt for thunder- bolts. Sevift. 
mean; dull 5 blockiſh. | 
Dametas, the molt arrant d2/riſþ clown that ever 
„s without the privilege of a bauble, Sidney. 
Do 114318, adj. [domabilis, Latin, ] Tame- 
able. g Dic. 
Dona“ x. 2. , [ domaine, French, from 
ccrihiumm, Latin.) | 
1. Dominion; empire. 
Rome's great emperor, Whoſe wide domain 
Had ample territory, wealth, and pow'r. 
Ocean trembles for his green domaine. Tbemſen. 
2. Pofteſſion; eſtate. 
A Latian field, with fruitful plains, 
And a large portion of the king's domains. 


Dryden's Aneid. 
. The land about a manſion-houſe occu- 
pied by the lord. 
Dow. z. /. [dome, French, from domus, 
Latin.] | 


1. A building; a houſe; a fabrick. 
Bit be he call'd among good men, 
Who to his God this column rais'd : 
Though lightning ftrike the dome again, 
The man who built it ſhall be prais'd. 
Stranger | whoe'er thou art, ſecurely reſt 
Afﬀranc'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt ; 
Approach the dome, the ſocial banquet ſhare. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
2, A hemiſpherical arch; a cupola. 


DOME'STICAL. ) „ 
DOME'STICK. Þ adj. [domeſicus, Lat.] 


1. Pzlonging to the houſe ; not relating to 


things publick. 
The recefities of man had at the firft no other 


telrs and ſupplies than domeſtical; ſuch as that 


wich the prophet implieth, ſaying, Can a mother 
torget her child ? Hooker. 
, The practical knowledge of the domeſtick duties 
15 the principal glory of a woman. Clariſſa. 


2. Private ; done at home z not open. 

In this their d:meſlical celebration of the Paſſ- 

crer, they divided ſupper into two courſes. 
Hooker. 

Beholding thus, O happy as a queen! 
© cry; but ſhift the gaudy, flatt'ring ſcene, 
ew ber at home in her domeſtick light, 
For thither ſhe muſt come, at leaſt at night. 
_ Granville. 


| Inhabiting the houſe ;. not wild. 
The faithful prudent huſband is an honeſt, 
traQtable, and domeſticꝭ animal. Addiſon's Spet?, 
4. Not foreign; inteſtine, 


7 


|Do'minaNT. adj. ¶ dominant, French; do- 


Milton. 


Prior. 


DOM 
Doemeſtical evils, for that we think we can maſter | 
them at all times, are often permitted to run on- 
forward, till it be too late to recall them. 
Hooker, Dedication» 
Equality of two domeſtick pow'rs 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shak. Ant. ard Cleo. 
Combine together *gainſt the enemy; 
For theſe demetick and particular broils 


Are not the queſtion here. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Such they were, who might pieſume t* have 


done 
Much for the king and honour of the ſtate z 
Having the chiefeſt actions undergone, 
Both foreign and domeſtical, of late. Daniel. 
Next to the fin of thoſe wha, began that rebellion, 
theirs muſt needs be, who hindered the ſpeedy ſup- 
preſſing of it, by domeſtick diſſentions. X. Char/es. 
To Dome'sTICATE. v. a. [from domeſtick.] 
To make domeſtick ; to withdraw from 
the publick. Clariſſa. 
Dou Es TIC Ek. z. J. One kept in the ſame 
houſe. | 
A ſervant dwells remote from all knowledge of 
his lord's purpoſes: he lives as a kind of foreigner 
under the ſame roof; a domeſtick, and yet a ſtranger 


too. - South. 
To Dou f Y. v. a. [domifico, Latin.] To 
tame. Dick. 


minans, Latin.] Predominant; preſid- 

ing; aſcendant. 

To DO MINATE. v. a. [ dominatus, Lat.] 
To predominate; to prevail over the 
reſt. | 

I thus conclude my theme, 

The dominating humour makes the dream. Dryd. 
Domixa'TION. 2. V [dominatio,. Latin.] 
1. Power; dominion. 

Thou and thine ufurp 
The demiration, royalties, and rights 
Of this oppreſſed boy. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
2. Tyranny ; inſolent authority. 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the product 
of his own eftate in Thracia, the place of his na- 
tivity ; whither he retired, to withdraw from the 

unjutt domination of Opilius Macrinus. 
Arbuthnst on Coins. 

3. One highly exalted in power: uſed of 
| angelick beings. 


By thee created; and by thee threw down | 
Th' aſpiring dominationss Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow'rs | 
| : Milton. 
Do'm1NnATIVE. adj. | from domi nate.] Im- 
erious ; inſolent. Di#. 
DOMINATOR. u. ſ. [Latin.] The pre- 
ſiding or predominant power or influ- 
ence. 
Jupiter and Mars are dominators for this north- 
weſt part of the world, which maketh the people 


and courageous. Camden's Remains. 
To DomiNnE'ER. v. . | dominor, Latin. |] 
To rule with inſolence; to ſwell; to 
bluſter ; to act without controul, 
Go to the feaſt, revel, and domineer, 
Carouſe full meaſure. Shakeſp. Tam. of the Shrew. 


'The voice of conſcience now is low and weak, 
chaſtifing the paſſions, as old Eli did his luſtful 


domineering ſons. Scut h. 
Both would their little ends ſecure 
He ſighs for freedom, ſhe for pow'r: 
His withes tend abroad to roam, - 
F And hers to demincer at home. Prior. 


Doui'x ICA L. adj. [dominicalis, Latin.) 
That which notes the Lord's day, or 
Sunday: 


I 


He heav'n of heay*ns, and all the powers therein, 


impatient of ſervitude, lovers of liberty, martial, 


DON 


The cycle of the moon ſerves to ſhew the epacta, 
and that of the ſun the d-minical letter, throughout 
all their variations. | Halder on 1 ime. 
Dou N ION. z. /. [doninum, Latin. ] 

1. Sovereign authority; unlimited power 
They on the earth 0 
Dominion exerciſe, and in the air, 


Chiefly on man. Milton. 
He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, 

Dominion abſolute z that right we hold 

By his donation : but man over man 

He made not lord. Milton. 


Bleſt uſe of pow'r, O virtuons pride in kings! 
And like his bounty whence dominion ſprings. 
333 
2. Power; right of poſſeſſion or uſe, with- 


out being accountable. 

He could not have private d:minion over that, 

which was under the private deminion of another. 

Locke. 
3. Territory; region; diſtri : conſidered 
as ſubject. 

The donations of biſhopricks the kings of Eng- 
land did ever retain in all their domirions, when tha 
pope's uſurped authority was at the higheſt. 

| Davies on Ireland. 
4. Predominance; aſcendant. 

Objects placed foremoſt ought to be more finiſhed 
than thoſe caſt behind, and to have dominion over 
things confuſed and tranſient. Dryden's Du freſney. 
5. An order of angels. 

By him were all things created, viſible and invi- 
ſible, whether they be thrones or dominions, or 
principalities or powers. | Col. i. 16. 
Do x. 2. . ¶ dominus, Latin.] The Spaniſh 
title for a gentleman; as, Don Quixote. 
It is with us uſed ludicrouſly. 

To the great dons of wit, 
Phebus gives them full pr:vilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryd. 


Do'nsH1e. . J. [from den.] Quality or 
rank of a gentleman or knight. 
I'm none of thoſe, 
Your boſom- friends, as you ſuppoſe; 
But Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquire, 
Wh' has dragg'd your donfhip out o' th' mire, 
: Hudibras. 


inveſt with; the contrary to 4%. Ob- 
ſolete. 
The purple morning left her crimſon bed, 
And donn d her robes of pure vermilion hue. 
: ; Fair fax. 
Her helm the virgin donn'd.- Fairfax. 
What! ſhould J don this robe, and trouble you? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Do'naxy. 2. /; donarium, Latin. ] 
thing given to ſacred uſes. 
Dona'Tion. 2. / [ donatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of giving any thing; the act 
of beſtowing. | 
He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, 
Dominion abſolute; that right we hold 
By his donation. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
After donation there is an abſolute change and 
alienation made of the property of the thing given : 
which being ſo alienated, a man has no more to 
do with it than with a thing bought with ano- 
ther's money, Sdut b. 
2. The grant by which any thing is given 
or conferred. | 
Howlcever the letter of that donation may be un- 
regarded by men, yet the ſenſe thereof is ſo im- 
printed in their hearts, as if every one laid claim 


Kaleigb's Effays. 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv'n, 
Permitted rather, and by thee uſurp'd ; * 

Other donation none thou canſt produce. Milton. 


Do'naTivs. 2. /. [donatif, Fr, from do- 


narf Latin,] 
1. A 


To Don. v. a. [To do on.] To put on; to 


for himſelf unto that which was conferred upon all. 
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Do NOR. 2. . { from dono, Latin. ] A giver; 


| Doo'pLE. 2. %. [a cant word, 


5 DOO 


1. A gift; a largeſs ; a preſent ; a dole of 


money diſtributed. 
The Roman emperor's cuſtom was, at certain 
ſolemn times, to bettow on his ſoldiers a dona'twe ; 
which dJonative they received wearing garlands up- 
on their heads. | | Hocker. 
They were entertained with publick ſhews and 
donatiues, to make them more eaſily digeſt their 
loſt liberty. Dryden. 
2. In law. ] A benefice merely given and 
collated by the patron to a man, without 
either preſentation to the ordinary, or 
inſtitution by the ordinary, or induction 
by his orders. Coæoell. 
Never did ſ{tceple carry double truer; 
His is the derative, and mine the cure. Clæaveland. 
Dox E. part. pass of the verb To 40. 
Another like fair tree eke grew thereby, 
Whereof wholo did eat, eftſfoons did know 
Both good and evil: O mournful memory! 
That tree, through one man's fault, hath done us 
all to dye. Spenjer's Fairy Queen. 
Do x E. a kird of interjection. The word by 
which a wager is concluded : when a 
wager is offered, he that accepts it ſays 
done. 
Dene : the wager ? Shakeſpeare's Tempeſs. 
One thing, ſweet-heart, I will aſk | 
Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk, 
Done: but my bargain thall be this, 
Fil throw my malk off when I kiſss Cleawveland. 
Twas don? and dene, and the fox, by conſent, + 
was to be the judge. L' Eftrange. 
Do'nx1ox. 2. J [now corrupted to dungeon, 
from domnionum, low Latin, according 
to Menage.] The higheſt and ſtrongeſt? 
tower of the caſtle, in which priſoners 
were kept; as in Chaucer, I: is now 
uſed of ſubterraneous priſons. 
The grete toure, that was ſo thicke and ſtrong, 
Which of the caſtle was the chief dongeon, 1 
Werein the knightes were in priſon, 
Was evin joynant to the garden-wall, 
Ther as this Emely had her playeing. Chaucer, 


* 


a beſtower; one who gives any thing. 
Litters thick beſiege the donor's gate, | 
And begging lords and tceming ladies wait 
The promis'd dole. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Ir is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to 
conſider how often good deſigns are fruſtrated and 
perverted to purpoſes, which, eould the donors 
themſelves have foreſeen, they would have been 
very loth to promote, Atterbury. 
perhaps 
corrupted from 40 little: faincant.]I A 
trifler; an idler. RE 
To DOOM. v. a. [deman, Saxon.] | 
3. To judge. 
Him through malice fall'n, | 
Father of mercy and grace! chou didſt not docm 
So ſtrictly, but much more to pity incline. Milton. 
2. To condemn to any puniſhment ; to 
ſentence. 
He may be doom'd te chains, to ſhame, to death, 
While proud Hippolitus ſhall mount his throne. 
Smith. 
Juſtly th* impartial fates conſpire, 
Dooming that ſon to be the fire 
Of ſuch another ſon. Granville. 
3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 
Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with his afſeſſors, hears; 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and deoms the guilty ſouls, 
Dryden's AEneid. 
4 To command judicially or authorita- 
avely. = 


| 


DOO 


Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death, 
And ſhall that tongue give pardon to a ſlave? 
? Shakeſpeare. 
5. To deſtine; to command by uncon- 


trollable authority. 


Have doom'd our ſhips to ſeek the Latian land, 
Dryden's ZEneid. 
I have no will but what your eyes ordain 
Deſtin'd to love, as they are d:om'd to reign. 
| Granville. 
Doom. 2. / dom, Saxon; dorm, Dutch. ] 
1. Judicial ſentence ; judgment. 
He 's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do yield; 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 
Expect your highneſs' doom of lite or death. 


To Satan, firſt in fin, his doom applied, 
Though in myſterious terms, judg'd as then beſt, 

| Milton. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Muſt have been loſt, adjudg'd to death and hell 
By doom ſevere. Milton. 

In the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts 
ſhall be laid open, no one ſhall be made to anſwer 
for what he knows nothing of ; but ſhall receive 
his dcom, his conſcience accuſing or excufing him. 

Locke. 
2. The great and final judgment. 

Search Windſor Caſtle, elves, within and out: 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every ſacred room, | 
That it may ſtand till the perpetual doom. Shak. 

3. Condemnation ; judicial ſentence. 
Revoke thy doom, ; 
Or whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
I' tell thee thou doſt evil. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
4. Determination declared. 
If friend or toc, let him be gently us'd. 
—Reyoke that dam of mercy, for tis Clifford. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. The ſtate to which one is deſtined. 
By day the web and loom, 
And homeiy houſehold taſk, ſhall be her doom. 


: : Dryden's Iliad. 
6. Ruin; deſtruction. 


From the ſame foes, at laſt, both felt their doom ; 
And the iame age ſaw learning fall, and Rome. 
| Pope. 
Doo'msDpaAY, 2. , ¶ doom and day.] 
1. The day of final and univerſal judg- 


ment; the laſt, the great day. 
Men, wives, and children ſtare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomſday. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
They may ſerve for any theme, and never be 
out of date until d5&mſday. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Our ſouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light, 
Till doamſday wander in the ſhades of night: 
This only holiday of all the year, g 
We privileg'd in ſunſhine may appear. Dryden. 
2. The day of ſentence or condemnation, 
All-ſouls day is my body's doomſday. 
5 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
DoomsDAY-BOOK. x. / | doom/day and 
buck.] A book made by order of Wil- 
ham the Conqueror, in which the eſ- 
tates of the kingdom were regiſtered. 
The Danes alſo brought in a reckoning of mo- 
ney by ores, per oras, Which is mentioned in doomſ- 
day-book. Camden. 
DOOR. . / don, dune, Saxon; dorris, 
1. The gate of a houſe; that which opens 
to yield entrance. Door 1s uſed of houſes, 
and gates of cities or publick buildings; 
except in the licence of poetry. 
All the caſtle quaked from the ground, 
And every door of free- will open flew. Fairy Queen. 
In the fide, a door 
Contriv'd ; and of proviſions laid in large, 
For man and beaſt. - Milton's Paradiſe Los. 
To the ſame end men ſey'ral paths may tread, 


As many dcors into one temple lead. Denham. 


4 
* 


9 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Fate and the gods, by their ſupreme command, 


4 


; DOR 


For without rules there 8 


5 an be no art 


than there can be a houſe without a deve "7 Moe 


you in. tO onzug Concea 
2. In familiar language, a houſe abe Jt would 
the plural, doors, eiten in dirrurt, n 
Lay one piece of fleſh or fiſh in caſions· 
4 th : 
another of the ſame kind and ae Wa Leann 
| . Bacon'; Nat. 8 iN den, Old a 
Let him doubt whether his EPs lim, Her bea 
and ſo go naked; whether his houſe be 85 nam, Struck \ 
live without doors. Doc 1 Do th' 0 
Martin's office is now the ſeco 427 9. 
ſtreet, where he will ſee Parnel. y my the doe tl Te 
Lambs, though they are bred within 2. tee, A plac 
never ſaw the actions of their ow: ee for à 10 
thoſe who approach them with their forehead ; on 
| l x Addiſrr's Syn tertarm 
The ſultan entered again the erz ſide for 4. 
turned the owner out of doors, Addiſon's G, a. Nak 
3. Entrance; portal. 0 Ard Jone 
a The tender blades of graſs appear; . 
And buds, that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear A burt 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt tg col 4 The pt 
year. by bs Latin call 
40h 
4. Paſſage ; avenue; means of approach 
The indiſpenſable neceſſity of fincere obedience, do MO! 
pena der againſt all temptations to 2 ſes 204 
. an xa. arge 
5. Out of Door, or Doors, No more ty A 
be found; quite gone; fairly ſent aw;y, A litdle | 
Should he, who was thy lord, command :1;; my 
now, Aft 
With a harſh voice and ſupercilious brow, erowly e 
To ſervile duties, thou would'ſt fear no more; 
The gallows and the whip are out 5f do. Dor x.; 
| Dryden's Po gin, he n 
His imaginary title of fatherhood is ut if "A T 
OE "es 5 oh 25 the 
and Cain is no prince over his brother. Last The « 
6. At the Door of any one. Imputable; e 
chargeable upon him. | bch but. 
In any of which parts if I have failed, tle denn 1 
fault lies wholly at my door. | he 
Dryden's Dufriſny, Preface * : 
7. Next Door to. Approaching to; near rap 
to; bordering upon. I. DO! 
A ſeditious word leads to a broil, and a riot un- To d 
puniſhed is but next door to a tumult. L'Eftrarzs word 
„ ; 0 
DoſoxcASE. x. /. [door and cafe.) The Dos x. 
frame in which the door is incloſed. noiſe 
The making of frames for dorcaſes, is the tram- ing i 
ing of two pieces of wood athwart two other pieces. * 
; [ix | 
| 0 
Do"oRKEEPER. 2. /. [door and fecper.] apa 
Porter ; one that keeps the entrance of , 
a houſe. 2 Th 
He that hath given the following afſiftances t0 theſe : 
thee, deſires to be even a doorkeefer in God's uf, mon | 
and to be a ſervant to the meaneſt of God's fe- Cet-p 
vants. : Taylor's Preface, but) 
Do'queT. z. J. A paper containing à . | 
WMC 
warrant, : his by 
Before the inſtitution of this office, no dg 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon "! Do's 
alienation made, could be purchaſed without an by 
oath, Bacon's Office ef Alieratin. Do'gs 
Do x MAN T. adj. [ dormant, French. } one 
1. Sleeping. on 
He a dragon! if he be, 'tis a very peaceful one: of 
I can inſure his anger is dormant ; or, ſhoula ” anc 
ſeem to rouſe, *tis well laſhing him, and he - "9 
ſleep like a top. Congreve's O14 Baches. ; 
With this radius he is ſaid to ſtrike and kil a Dos. 
prey, for which he lies, as it were, dot mat til 6 in 
ſwims within his reach. Ereto's Mia or 
2. In a ſleeping poſture. 3 th: 
If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet _ * le. 
not a lion rampant, but rather couchant and . l 
mant. | Brow. Vit 
3. Private ; not publick. 4 fo 
There were other dormant muſters of = a: Do's 
throughout all parts - the ae that were Pf. * 
i i rawn together- „ 
in readineſe, but not Bacon: War with Hai. A 


No Concealed ; 


DOR 


d; not divulged. 8 
— be prudent to reſerve theſe privileges 
Joie never to be produced but upon 3 74 
caſions. 


| 7 ..ning ; not perpendicular. 
9 3 muſt confeſs 

Her beams: their glimmering ſpectacles, 
struck with the ſplendor of her face, 
Do th' office of a burning-glaſs. Cleaveland. 


Jo TORX. z. f. [dormitorium, Latin. ] 
A place to ſleep in: uſed commonly 


far a room with many beds. | 
Rooms that have thorough lights are left for en- 

tentair ment, and thoſe that have windows on one 

ue for d mitorics. 8 ort imer. 

Naked mourns the dormitory wall, 

Ard Jones and Boyle's united labours falls 

: Pope's Dunciad. 


A burial place. 


Latin called cœmiteria, and in Engliſh dormitories. 


miſe] A (mall animal which paſſes a 
Jarge part of the winter 1n ſleep. 
Come, we all ſleep, and are mere dormice flies, 
A little leſs than dead: more dulneſs hangs 
On us than on the moon. Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
After they have lain a little while, they grow as 
crowſy as dormice, unleſs they are rouſed. 
Collier on Thought. 
ox x. 2. / [from dorn, German, a thorn. ] 
The name of a fiſh ; perhaps the ſame 
as the thornback. ä 
The coaſt is ſtored both with ſhell-fiſh, as ſcal- 
lors and ſneathfiih; and flat, as turbets, dorns, and 
| bot; but. | Carew. 
Do“ ICR. 2. . [of Deornick in Flanders, 
where firſt made.] A ſpecies of linen 
cloth uſed in Scotland for the table. 
I. DORR. v. a. [rer, ſtupid, Teutonick.] 
To deafen or ſtupify with noiſe, This 
word I find only in Skinner. - 
Donn. 1. / [ſo named probably from the 
noite which he makes.] A kind of fly- 
ing inſet, remarkable for flying with a 
loud noiſe, | 
Some inſects fly with four wings, as all the va- 
gimpennous, or ſneath-winged, as beetles and dorrs. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The derr or hedge-chafer's chief marks are 
theſe : his head is ſmall, like that of the com- 
mon beetle: this, and his eyes, black: his ſhoul- 
cer. piece, and the middle of his belly, alſo black; 
but1uit under the wing-thells ſpotted with white. 

His vinz-ſhells, legs, and the end of his tail, 

weich is long and flat- pointed, of a light cheſtnut : 

tis breaſt, eipecially, covered with a downy hair. 

i | Grew's Muſeum. 
Do xskr. * /. [from dorſum, the back.] 
Do'asgR. A pannier; a baſket or bag, 

one of which hangs on either fide a beaſt 

0 burthen, for the reception of things 

of {mall bulk. It is corruptly ſpoken, 

and perhaps written, %%. 
Nane rar 5.) adj, [dorſum and fero, 
en PAROUS, for pario, Latin.] Hav- 
8 the property of bearing or bringing 
3 on the back. It is uſed of plants 
mat have the ſeeds on the back of their 
caves, as fern; and may be properly 


uled of the American frog, which brings 
forth young from her back. 

Dosrure, 1. /. [contraQted from dormi- 
fre; dormitura, Latin; dortoir, F rench.] 
A dormitory ; a place to ſleep in. 


The places where dead bodies are buried, are in- 


Aylife's Parergon. 


4 


| 


7 


'DOT 


He led us to a gallery like a dorture, where he 
ſhewed us along the one fide ſeventeen cells, very 
neat. Bacon. 
Dose. 2. /. [Now] | 
1. So much of any medicine as is taken 

at one time. Quincy. 
The too vig'rous doſe too fiercely wrought, 
And added fury to the ſtrength it brought. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

In a vehement pain of the head he preſcribed 
the juice of the thapſia in warm water, without 
mentioning the doſe. - Arbuthnot, 

2. Any thing nauſeous. 

If you can tell an ignoramus in power and 
place that he has a wit and underſtanding above 
ail the world, I dare undertake that; as fulſome a 
doſe as you give him, he ſhall readily take it down. 

: South, 

3. As much of any thing as falls to a man's 

lot. Ludicroufly. | | 
No ſooner does he peep into 

The world, but he has done his doe 

Married his punctual doſe of wives, 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras. 

4. Quantity. | 

We pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous extravagants, 
while yet ourſelves have a conſiderable doſe of what 
makes them ſo. Granville, 

5. It is often uſed of the utmoſt quantity 
of ſtrong liquor that a man can ſwal- 
low. He has his 4%; that is, he can 
carry off no more. 

To DOSE. v. 8a. | 

1. To proportion a medicine properly to 
the patient or diſeaſe. 

Plants ſeldom uſed in medicine, being eſteemed 
poiſonous, if corrected, and exactly doſed, may 
prove powerful medicines. 

Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

2. To give phyſick, or any thing nauſeous, 
to any man: in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

Do'ss1L. »./. [corrupted from dorſel, ſome- 
thing laid upon the part.] A pledget ; 

a nodule or lump of lint to be laid on a 

ſore. | 

Her complaints put me upon dreſſing with ſuch 
medicaments as baſilicon, with precipitate, upon 
a de. Wiſanan. 

DosrT. [the ſecond perſon of 40.] 

Why then df? treat me with rebukes, inſtead 

Of kind condoling cares, and friendly ſorrow ? 
Addiſon's Cato. 

DOT. 2. /. [This is derived by Skinner 
from dotter, German, the white of an 
egg; and interpreted by him a grume 
of pus. It has now no ſuch ſignifica- 
tion, and ſeems rather corrupted from 
jot, a point.] A ſmall point or ſpot made 
to mark any place in a writing. 

To Dor. v. a. To mark with ſpecks. 

To Dor. v. a. [from the noun.] To make 


dots or ſpots. | 
Do'racs. . J. | from dote.] 
1. Loſs of underitanding ; 
mind; deliriouſnels. | 
The ſoul in all hath one intelligence; 
Though too much moiſture in an infant's brain, 
And too much drineſs in an old man's ſenſe, 
Cannot the prints of outward things retain : 
Then doth the ſoul want work, and idle fit; 
And this we childiſhneſs and detage call. Davies. 
I bold, that perfect joy makes all our parts 
As joyful as our hearts : 
Ocr ſenſes teil us, if we pleaſe not them, 
Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. Suckling. 
2. Exceſſive fondneſs. 
If on your head my fury does not turn, 


Thank that fond dotage which ſo much you ſcorn. 
Dryden. 


imbecility of 


DOT 


Do'rar. adj. [dotalis, Latin. ] Relating to 
the portion of a woman ; conſtituting 


her portion; compriſed in her por- 


tion, 
Shall I, of one poor dotal town poſſeſt, 
My people thin, my wretched country waſte, 
An exil'd prince, and on a ſhaking throne, 
Or riſk my patron's ſubjects, or my own? 
Gartb's Ovid. 
Dor ARD. 2. / [from dote.] A man whoſe 
age has impaired his intellects; a man 
in his ſecond childhood, called in ſome 
provinces a tauichild. 
Dotard, ſaid he, let be thy deep adviſe, 
Seems that through many years thy wits thee fail, 


And that weak old hath left thee nothing wiſe, 


Elſe never ſhould thy judgment be ſo frail. 
Fairy Nueens 


The ſickly dotard wants a wife, 
To draw off his laſt dregs of life. Prior. 


DoTa"Tion. 2. . [dotatio, Latin.] The 
act of giving a dowry or portion. Dic. 

To DOT E. v. x. [ doten, Dutch; radoter, 
French. ] 


1. To have the intellect impaired by age 


or paſſion; to be delirious. 
Unleſs the fear of death make me dote, 
I ſee my ſon. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 
A ſword is upon the liars, and they ſhall date: 
a ſword is upon her mighty men, and they ſhall be 
diſmayed. 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin'd in your lonely cell: 
Go, be the temple and the gods your care; 
Permit to men the thought of peace and war. 
Dryden's Æneid. 


When an old woman begins to dote, and grow ' 


chargeable to a pariſh, the is turned into a witch, 
and fills the country with extravagant fancies. 
* Addiſon's Speftatire 


2. To be in love to extremity. 

He was ſtriken with great affection towards 
me, which fince is grown to ſuch a doting love, 
that I was fain to get this place ſometimes to re- 
tire in freely. Sidney. 

I have long loved her, and beſtowed much on 
her, followed her with a deting obſervance. 

Shakeſpeare. 


To Dor E upon. To regard with exceſſive 


fondneſs; to love to exceſs. 
i All their prayers and love 
Were ſet on Here ford, whom they doted on, 
And bleſs'd, and grac'd. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 
Becauſe thou ſeeſt me dete upon my love. 
, Shakeſpearts 
All the beauties of the court beſides 
Are mad in love, and dete upon your perſons 
Denham. 
Mark thoſe who dete on arbitrary power, 
And you ſhall find 'em either hot-brain'd youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden. 
Would you ſo date upon your firſt deſire, 
As not to entertain a nobler fire? 
Dryder's Indian Em perer. 
We dote upon this preſent world, and the enjoy- 
ments of it; and *tis not without pain and fear, 
and reluQancy, that we are torn from them, as if 
our hopes lay all within the compaſs of this life. 
x Burnet. 
O death all eloquent ! you only prove 
What duſt we dete on, when *tis man we love. 
| | Pepe. 
Dor ED. adj. [from the verb.] Stupid. 


Not uſed. 


His ſenſcleſs ſpeech and dited ignorance 
The prince had marked well. 


Sperſer. 
Do'TEs. ». /. [from dote.] | 


1. One whoſe underſtanding is impaired 


by years; a dotard. 
> | What 


Jer. l, 36. 5 
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DOU 


What ſhould a bald fellow do with a comb, a 
dumb dzter with a pipe, or a blind man with a 


looking-glaſs ? Burton, 
2. A man fond!y, weakly, and exceſſively 
in love. 
If in black my lady's brow be deckt, 
It mourns that painting and uſurping hair 
Should raviſh deters with a falſe aſpect; 
And therefore is the born to make black fair. 
| ; Shakeſpeare. 
Our doters upon red and white are inceſſantly 
perplexed by the incertainty both of the conti- 
nuance of their miſtreſs's kindneſs, and of the laſt- 
ing of her beauty. Boyle. 


Do'T1NnGLy. adv. [from doting.] Fondly ; 
by exceſlive fondneſs. 

That he, to wedlock dotingly betray'd, 

Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! 

| Dryden's Juvenal. 
Do'TTarp. . / This word ſeems to ſig- 

nify a tree kept low by cutting. 

For great trees, we ſee almoſt ail overgrown 
trees in church-yards, or near ancient buildings, 
and the like, are pollards and dsttards, and not 
trees at their full height, Baccn. 

Do“ r TEREL. z. /. [from dote.] The name 


of a bird that mimicks geſtures. 

We fee how ready apes and monkeys are to 
imitate all motions of man; and in catching of 
dotterels, we ſee how. the fooliſh bird playeth the 
ape in geſtures. Bacon. 


DoO'CBLE. adj. [ double, French; daplex, 
Latin; duple, Erſe.] | 
1. Two of a ſort; one correſponding to 


the other ; in pairs. 
All things are double one againſt another, and 
he hath made nothing imperfect. Ecc/us. xlii. 24. 


2. Twice as much containing the ſame 
quantity repeated. I. is ſometimes uſed 


with to, and ſometimes without. 

Great honouis are great burthens; but on hom 
They are cat with envy, he doth bear two loads: 
His cares muſt till be double to his joys, 

In any dignity. Ben Finſon: Catalinc. 

This ſum of forty thouſand pounds is almoſt 
deuble to what is ſufficient. 

Sæc it's Drapfer's Letters. 
3. Having one added to another; having 
more than one in the ſame order or pa- 


rallel. 

It is a curioſity alſo to make flowers dab! 
which is effected by often removing them into 
new earth 3 as, on the contrary part, double flow- 
ers, by neglecting, and not removing, prove ſingle. 

Bacor.'s Natural! Hiſtsry. 

I met a reverend, fat, old gouty friar, 

With a paunch ſwoln ſo high, his die chin 
Might reſt upon 't. Dryden's Spas iſi Friar. 


4. Twofold; of two kinds. 

Thus curied ſteel, and more accurſed gold, 
Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief bold 
And d:uble death did wretched man invade, 

By ftcel aſſaulted, and by gold betray'd, 
Dryers Ovid. 

No ſtar appears to lend his friendly light; 
Darkneſs and tempeſt make a double night. 

Dryden. 
. Two in number. 
And if one power did not both ſee and hear, 
Our fights and ſounds would always donde be. 
| Darvics. 
6. Having-twice the effect or influence ; 
having the power of two. Not uſed. 
The magniſico is much belov'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, Is 
As double as the duke's. Shakeſpeare's Othelle, 
7. Deceitful; acting two parts, one open- 
ly, the other in ſecret. | 


DO U 
I' th' preſence 
He would ſay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Fifty thouſand could keep rank, that-were not 
of double heart. 1 Chron, xii. 33. 


DovBLE-PLEA, x. /. [duplex placitum, La- 
tin.] Is that in which the defendant al- 
leges for himſelf two ſeveral matters, 
in bar of the action, whereof either is 
ſufficient to effect his deſire in debarring 
the plaintiff. Cowell, 

DovBLE-QUARREL, 1s a complaint made 
by any clerk or other to the archbiſhop 
of the province, againſt an inferiour or- 
dinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome 
cauſe eccleſiaſtical. The effect is, that 
the archbiſhop directs his letters, under 
the authentical ſeal, to all clerks of his 
province, commanding them to admo- 
niſh the ſaid ordinary within nine days 
to do the juſtice required, or otherwiſe 
to cite him to appear before him or his 
official ; and laftly to intimate to the 
ſaid ordinary, that if he neither per- 
forms the thing enjoined, nor appears 
at the day aſſigned, he himſelf will pro- 
ceed to perform the juſtice required. 
And this ſeems to be termed a dcub/c- 
guarrel, becauſe it is moſt commonly 
made againſt both the judge, and him 
at whoſe petition juſtice is delayed. 

Coavell. 

DovBLE. adv. Twice over. 

I am not to old in proportion to them as I for- 
merly was, which 1 can prove by arithmetick ; 
for then 1 was deuble their age, which now I am 
not. Sao ft. 

Doug E is much uſed in compoſition, ge- 
nerally for doubly, two ways; as, double- 

edged, having an edge on each ſide: or 
for twice the number or quantity; as, 
double-died, twice died. Es 

DouBLE-BiTING. adj. [double and bile.] 
Biting or cutting on either fide. 

But moſt their louks on the black monarch 

bend | 
His riſing muſcles and h's brawn commend ; 
His deulle biting ax, and beamy ſpear, 
Each a{king a gigantick force to rear. 
Dryden's Fables. 
[ double and 


DovuBLE-BUTTONED. a/. | 
Having two rows of but- 


buttoned.] 
tons, | 
Others you ſce, when all the town *s afloat, 
Wrapt in th' embraces of a kerſey coat, 
Or double-burten'd frieze. Gay's Trivia. 
DovBLE-DEALER. z. , | double and deul- 
er.] A deceitful, ſuvtle, inſidious fel- 
low; one who acts two parts at the ſame 
time; one who ſays one thing and thinks 
another. 

Deu lenddealers may paſs muſter ſor a while; but 
all parties waſh their hands or them in the 'conclu- 
ſion. L' Eftrange. 

DovBLE-DEALING. #./. ¶ deuble and deal. 
ing.] Artifice; diſſimulation; low or 
wicked cunning; the action of one thing 
with the profeſſion of another. 

Thou ſhalt not be the worſe for me; there 's 

91d. — 5 
—5 54 that it would be le- dealing, Sir, I would 
you could make it another. 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
- Our poets have joined together ſuch qualities as 
are by natuze moſt compatible ; yalour with anger, 


meekneſs with piety * rud 1 
lation: this laſt union 5 Uſſigs, 
neſs of Ulyſſes ; for, without that, h. t 


de £004. 
tion might have degenerated into u. $ diflimulz. 
double-dealing, Broome's View 


ickednef; an{ 
of Epic Pati. 
To DoRTE- DIB. v. a. [deubls and 
To die twice over. * 
Yes, I'll to the royal bed, 


Where firſt the myſteries of our love u 
And double-die it with imperial ed, Wy, 


| : Dryden ard Ls, 
DouzLlE-FOUN TED. adj, ¶ double aud 
0 4e ang 
fount.] Having two ſources. 
Here the double-fcuntcd ſtream 
Jordan, true limit eaſtward, nw, 
g 4. 
DovBLE-HANDED. adj. [ dauble and , 
l a4. 
Having two hands. | 

All things being dowble-handed, and havins 4, 
appearances both of truth and falſehood, where 
anections have engaged us, we attend on!; 95 2 
former. Glarwill.'s : 27 

DouglE-RHEA DED. adj. [double and gsa. 
Having the flowers growing one to ang. 
aer. | 

The double rich ſcariet nonſuch is à large 21. 
ble-beaded flower, of the richeſt ſcarlet cn. 

DL yin, 

To DOUBLE-LOCK. v. a. ¶ double and hel.) 

To ſhoot the lock twice; to (alter wit; 
double ſecurity, 

He immediately dorble-locked his door, aud 1 
down carerully to reading and comparing boch !., 
orders. | Tet..r, 

DouBLE-MINDED. adj. {from ui an] 
mind.] Unſettled; undetermined, 

A druble-minded man is unſtable in all his wiz, 


- 


DovBLE-SHINING. adj. [double andere. 
Shining with double lultre. 
He was 
Among the reſt that there did take delight 
To ſee the ſports of doublr-jhining vi Chit, 
DovBLE-TONGUED. adj. [untl an 
tongue, ] Deceitful ; giving contrary ac- 
counts of the ſame thing, | 
The deacons muſt be grave, not d -f 
not given to mach wine, not greedy of fl te, 
1 ;:, 
For much ſhe fear'd the Tyrians deableetorg; 4 
And knew the town to Juno's care bel ny 0% 
: Dig den; Vi-gl. 
To Dou RLE. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] 
1. To enlarge any quantity by addition 
of the ſame quantity. 
Rumour doth d:uble voice and echo 
The numbers of the fear'd, 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the be 
Dcuble ſix thouſand, and then treble hat. Hs, 
Our toe''s too proud the weaker to au, 
Or doubles his diſhonour it he fall. uin 
This power of repeating or dg any de 
have of any diſtance, and adding it to tte f 
as often as we will, without being eser <2 
come to any ſtop or ſtint, is that vu e =? 
the idea of immenſity. L' fo 
This was only the value of the sher: 685. 
was beſides a tenth part of that nume » wo 
lents of gold, which, if gold wis rec uc 0 4 
decuple proportion, will juſt d. the ſum. 55 
| Arbuthr lt 31 vote 


— 


2. To contain twice the quantity- 
Thus reinforc'd again the aver. ne 
Still doubling ours, brave Rupert leads tt . 
3. To repeat; — 
He ſaw proud Arcite and fierce Pal»mon 
In mortal battle doubling blow on ble; FIR 
Like lightning flam'd their falchions :“ oy e'R 
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Shak iþ Hern IV. | 
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Do'usLE R. w/e [from double.] He that 


Do 4, LET. 1. /. [from double.] 
le inner garment of a man ; the waiſt- 


D O U 


o add one to another in the ſame order 


. 
* - _ double the curtain in the tabernacle. 


| Exodus, 
To fold. 


Fo + her ſalms, and graces 
bought her ſermons, P 5 „ 
Fig wes" down the uſeful places. Prior. 
6. To pals round a headland. 
; Sailing along the coaſt, he A the 3 
: hage, yet famous for the ru ins of that 
. 8 Knolles. 
have the Cape of Good Hope in fight, 
is our own, if we can but double 


Dryden. 


roud city. 
Now we 
the trade-wind 


it. 
% Po“ BLE. v. 1. - 
. To increaſe to twice the quantity. 
is obſerved in particular nations, that within 

the pace of three hundred years, notwithſtanding 
1! caſaaltic the number of men double. 
Burnet's Theory. 


- To enlarge the ſake to twice the ſum 
in play. f 
Throw gypt's by, and offer in the ſtead, 
Ober- the crown on Berenice's head: 
am keſolr'd to double till I win, 
 Dryden's Tyrannic Love. 
+, To turn back, or wind in running. 
Fader the line the fun croſſeth the line, and 
mix2th two ſummers and two winters; but in the 
ſcirts of the torrid zone it dowbleth and gocth back 
252 in, and ſo maketh one long ſummer. 
| Bacon's Natural Hift:ry. 
Who knows which. way ſhe points? 
D::4irg and turning like an hunted hare ! 
Find out the meaning of her mind who can. Dryd. 
So keen thy hunters, and thy ſcent ſo ſtrong, 
Thy turns and deublings cannot fave thee long. 
. Sift. 
4 To play tricks; to uſe ſleights. 


Dorst. ./ 
1. Twice the quantity or number. 
If the thiet be found, let him pay dauble. Exod. 
In all the four great years of mortality above 
mentioned, 1 do not find that any week the plague 
increated to the die of the precedent week above 


ſre times. Graunt's Mortality. 
2. Strong beer; beer of twice the common 
ſtrength, 


Here 's a pot of good deuble, neighbour : drink, 
and fear not your man. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3. à turn uſed to eſcape purſuit. 
Man is trail, 
Convutfions rack his nerves, and cares his breaſt ; 
l flying life is chas'd by rav'ning pains, 
Ilrough all his doubles, in the winding veins. 
oo ; Blackmore. 
4 Atiict; a ſhiſt; an artifice. 
Thete men are too well acquainted with the 
Caſe, to be flung off by any falle ſteps or doubles. 
3 Addiſan. 
Do'vsr.exess, 2. V [from double.] The 
late of being double. | 
If you think well to carry this as you may, the 
@:ub/zne/s of the benefit defends the deceit from 
rehroof, | h Shak:ſpeare. 


doubles any thing. 


coat: ſo called from being double for 


warmth, or becauſe it makes the dreſs 
double. | 


5 What a pretty thing a man is, when he goes in 

. RN and hoſe, and leaves off his wit! Shak. 
1s doublet was of ſturdy buff, 

** den not ſword yet cudgel proof, Hudibras. 

be au common enough to ſee a countryman in 
diet and breeches of his great grandfather. | 
11 Addiſon on Italy. 
1 , . . . * bd 

„bey do but mimick ancient wits at beſt, 


{| 5. To ſuſpect; to have ſuſpicion. 


d oO U 


2. Two; a pair. 


Thoſe diublets on the ſides of his tail feem to 
add ſtrength to the muſcles which move the tail 


fins. : Grew's Muſeum. 
DOUBLO'N. u. J. [French.] A Spaniſh 
coin containing the value of two piltoles. 
Do'uvBLy. adv. [from double.] In twice 


the quantity; to twice the degree. 
Young Hollis, on a muſe by Mars begot, 
Born, Cæſar like, to write and act great deeds, 
Impatient to revenge his fatal ſhot, 
His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds. Dijd. 
Haply at night he does with horror ſhun 
A widow'\ daughter, or a dying fon: _ 
His neighbour's offspring he to-morrow ſees, 
And doubly feels his want in their increaſe, Prior. 


To DOUBT. w. n. [doubter, French; 
dubito, Latin.] | 


1. To queſtion ; to be in uncertainty. 
Even in matters divine, concerning ſome things, 

we may lawfully doubt and ſuſpend our judgment, 
incliniag neither to one fide or other; as, namely, 
\touching the time of the fall both of man and an- 
gels. Hooker. 
Let no man, while he lives here in the world, 
doubt whether there is any hell or no, and there- 
upon live ſo, as if abſolutely there were none. South. 

I doubt not to make it appear to be a monſtrous 

| folly to deride holy things. Till:tſon. 
Can we conclude upon Luther's inſtability, be- 
cauſe in a ſingle notion, no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had ſome doubtings? Atterb. 
2. To queſtion any event, fearing the worſt, 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do. Shateſp. Cymbeline, 
Admitting motion, this I urge to thew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubr it mov'd. Milt. 
3. Sometimes with of in both the forego- 

ing ſenſes. 

Solyman ſaid he had hitherto made war againſt 
divers nations, and always had the victory, ⁊bbere- 
of he doubted not now alto. 

Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Have I not manag'd my contrivance well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine? 
: Dryden. 
4. To fear; to be apprehenſive of ill. 

I doubt there 's deep reſentment in his mind, 
For the late ſlight his honour ſuffer'd there. Orxvay. 

If there were no fault in the title, I doubt there 
are too many in the body of the work. 

Baker en Learning. 

This is enough for a project, without any name; 
I doubt more than will be reduced into practice. 
Sewift, 


The king did all his courage bend 
| Againſt thoſe four which now before him were, 
Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniel, 
6. To heſitate ; to be in ſuſpenſe ; to wa- 
ver undetermined. 
What fear we then, why doubt we to incenſ- 
His utmoſt ire? - Alien. 
At firſt the tender blades of graſs appear, 
And buds, that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of lite, and doubt to cluthe the 
years Dryden. 
To Dovsr. w. a. 
1. To hold queſtionable; to think uncertain. 


2, To think endangered. 
He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Doubted his empire. Milton's Paradiſe L aſt. 
3. To fear; to ſuſpect. 8 
He did ordain the interdits and prohibitions 
which we have to make entrance of ſtrangers, 
which -at that time was frequent, doubting novel- 
ties and commixture of manners. Bacon. 
If they turn not back perverſe; 
But that I doubt. Milton. 
Vou that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 
More than you deut the change of it, prefer 


des our rand . r 
Vox. F. lies, in their dewb/er; dreſts Pope, 


5 | 


D Ov 
4. To diſtruſt; to hold ſuſpected. 


To teach vain wits a ſcience little known, 
T' admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt their own. 


Pope, 
Dougr. »./. [from the verb] 
1. Uncertainty of mind; ſuſpenſe ; unde- 
termined ſtate of opinion. = 

Could any difficulty have been propoſed, the re- 
ſolution would have been as early a5 the prepoſal ; 
it could not have had time to ſettle into doubr, 

South, 

Thoſe who have examined it, are thereby got. 

paſt dnl in all the doctrines they profeſs. Lockes 
2, Queſtion ; point unſettled. 

Hippocrates commends the fleſh of the wild ſow 
above the tame; and no d:wbt but the animal is 
more or lefs hcalthy, according to the air it hves 
in. f Afrbuthnaot en Aliments 

*Tis paſt a doubt, 
All Bedlam or Parnaſſus is let out. Pope, 
3. Scruple ; perplexity ; irreſolution. 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us loſe, by fearing to attempt, 
The good we oft might. win. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy life ſhall hang in doubt before thee ; 
and thou ſhalt fear day and night, and ſhalt have 
no allurance of thy life. Deut. 

I'm bound in 
To ſaucy deubts and fears. . 
5. Suſpicion ; apprehenſion of ill. 
I defire to be preſent with you now, and to 
change my voice; for I ſtand in doubt of you. 


Gal. iv. 20. 
6. Difficulty objected. | 


To every doubt your anſwer is the ſame, 
It ſo fell out, and ſo by chance it came. Blackmor:, 


Do'uBTeR. 2. / [from doubt.] One who 


uncertainty. 


Doſußgrrur. adj. [doubt and full.) 
1. Dubious ; not ſettled in opinion. 
Methinks I ſhould know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Thus they their doubrful conſultations ended. 
| Milton, 
2. Ambiguous; not clear in its meaning : 
as, 4 doubtful expreſſion. 


3- That about which there is doubt, that 
which is not yet determined or decided; 


obſcure ; queſtionable ; uncertain, 

In handling the right of a war, I am not willing 
to intermix matter doubtful with that which is cut: 
of doubt; for as in capital cauſes, wherein but one 
man's life is in queſtion, the evidence ought to be 
clear; jo much more in a judgment upon a war, 
wich eis capital to thouſands. Bacon. 

In dtnbtful caſes, reaſon ſtill determines for the 
ſater tide ; eſpecially if the caſe be not only deubt- 

l, but alſo highly concerning, and the ventur2 be 
a foul, and an eternity. Southe 
Themetes firſt, tis d:ub:ful whether hir'd, 
Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, 
Mov's that the ramparts might be broken down. 
. Dryder. 

4. Hazardous ; of uncertain event. 

We have ſuflain'd one day in ful fight, 
What heav'n's high Lord had pow'rfulleſt. Miiton, 
| Ne counſels to debate 
What doubt ful may enſue. Milton. 
5. Not ſecure; not without ſuſpicion. 

Our manner is always to caſt a deab:ful and a 
more ſuſpicious eye towards that, over which we 
know we have leaſt power. Heoker, Dedications 


6. Not confident ; not without fear. 

With doubrful feet, and wavering reſolution, 
I come, ſtill dreading thy diſpleaſure, Samſon, Milt. 
| This was at firſt reſolved 8 
If we were wiſe, againſt ſo great a foe 
Contending, and ſo doubt ful what might fall. Miß. 


A noble lite before a longs Sf Coricl russ. 


Partaking different qualities. 
7 8 4D q 3 


Shakeſpeare. 
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Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, „ he lingers my deſires, 
Dovncaſt and damp, yet ſuch wherein appear Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove 9 Like to 3 ſtepdame or a dewager, 
Some glimpſe of joy, which on his count*nance caſt Pepe. n young man's reven 
Like deubrful hue, © + Milton, Not half fo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, . Widows have 2 greater intereſt in 
O"UBTFUL LY. adv. N from doubt - 1. When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky ; nga une Or wives; fo that it is 
I. Dubiouſly . irreſolutely. Not half ſo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, f of dhe >. as a freeholder to be an ene 
2. Ambi 1 We f When through the ſkies he drires the trembling | conſtity mw, ; ; 
a . Svoully ; with uncertain y © dowes. Pope. | 2. The title given to ladies who for“ 
Meaning, : 2. A pigeon, their huſbands. — 
Knowing how doubrfully all allegories may be T have here a diſh of deves, that 1 will beſtow | Catharine no more 
mg Hs _ _ of A Ei a en bs upon your worſhip. Shakeſp. Merch. ef Venice. | Shall be call'd queen; but princeſ dos 
ee thought good to diſcover t 9 i D o'y Ec or. x, Fi [dp de an d cot. ] A ſmall 83 wido to 5 Arthur, Saz 
Nor did the goddeſs doubtfully declare building in which Pigeons are bred and Dow v. x. // An awkward, 
Her alter'd mind, and alienated care. Dryden. kept. 0 inelegant Woman, 
Do'vareur NESS. 2, . [from doubtful] Like an eagle in a douccet, I Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wengh « 
1. Dubiouſneſs ; ſuſpenſe ; inſtability of | Flutter'd your Volſeians in Corioli | Pido, a derody; Cleopatra, a Eiply ; Helen ang 
os Alone I did it. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, Hero, ſlidings and harlots, Shak, Rome; and Ju 
opinion. Do 14 d Sung. A The bedlam train of lover; We 
Though deubrfulnefs or uncertainty ſeems to be a VO'VE HOUSE. z. /. [dove an oufe. ] T' inhance the value, and th. F agg 
n truth and certain fa. houſe for pigeans. And therefore tis no wonder if m. > 
hood in our minds, yet there is no ſuch medium in The hawk ſets up for protector, and makes ha- They doat on doabdies and deformit re D 
things themſelves, | Watts, vock in the dwchouſe. |  L*Eftrange. Dor i. Ak Jo ryan, 
- Ambiguity : uncertainty of meaning. „But ſtill the devehcuſe obſtinately ſtood. Dryd. 0 nr, _ J* WKwar ; 
10 arguing, the Ponent uſes as comprehenſive | Do'y x TAIL. 2. /. [ dove and tail. A form 
and equivocal terms as 


he can, 


to involve his ad- 
verſary in the deubtfuineſs of hi 


s expreſſions : and 


of joining two bodies together, where 


the dowudy Creature }:noy 


r tongue confeſs'd the threw 
that which is inſerted has the form of a DO'WER 
therefore the anſwerer, on his fide, makes it his - _ 5 ; 2. f. [ drunire 
play to diſtinguiſh as much as he can, Lecke, wedge e erſed, and cherefore . DO WERY. 4 l French, 
Moſt of his philoſophy is in broken ſentences, fall out, - I. That which the wife bringeth to hep 
delivered with much doubrfulneſis Baker onLearn. Dou. „. [ dah, Sax. azegh, Dutch.] huſband in marriage, | 
3+ Hazard 5 uncertainty of event or Con- . The paſte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. His wife brought in dow Cilicia's crown, . 
dition, When the gods mouldeg up the paſte of man, And in herſelf a greater dero“ alone, Dru, 
Dou ri NGLY. ad. [ from doubr.] Ina Some of their dough was left upon their hands, His only daughter in a ſtranger's pow'r; 
doubting manner; dubiouſly ; without | Forwantof fouls, and fo they ma b 
confidence. : 


Whatſoever a man im 
ar, muſt needs do hurt 
Power at all; for a 
that he feareth, than 
O'UBTLESs, 
from fear ; 
ger. 

Pretty child, Neep 


q 


agineth doubtingly, or with 
» if imagination have an 

man repreſenteth that oftener 
the contrary. Bacor's N. Hip. 
adj. [from doubt.] Free 


void of apprehenſion of dan. 
doubtleſs 


2. My cake is Dovcn. 
miſcarried ; my under 
come to maturity, 

My cake is dough, but I'll i 


My affair h 
taking has ney 


as 
er 


and focure n among the reſt ; 
That Hubert, for the wealth of 21! the world, Out offhoge of all, but my ſhare of the feaſt, Shak. 
Will not offend thee, Shakeſpeare's King Febn. Dovensa KED. 


Tam deubricfs, 
Myſelf of many Jam c 
O'UBTLESS, adv, 


I can purge 
harg*d withal. $444, H.IV. 


ſoft. 
Without doubt ; with- 


out queſtion ; unqueſtionably, In d; 
Deubtlefs he would have made a noble knight, Sh, Tis 
All their deſire 


Ss, deferts, or expectations the 


Donne 
Conqueror had no other means to ſatisty, but by Do uo HTT. adj. [dohxiq;, Saxon 5 deught 
the eſtates of ſuch as had appeared open enemies to virtue, Dutch. 

him, and dus 


theſs many innocent perſons ſuffered 
Haic"s Common Law, | 
ally loſt, who yethave 

t their own. . © Sexe, 
tlefs much higher than 
ns have waſhed away 
ins of ſtones ſhooting 
Wedward. 


praiſe were 


in this Kind. 

Deubileſs many men are fin 

no men's ſins to anſwer for bu 

ountains have been denz 

they arc at preſent: the rai 

the ſoil, that has left the ve 
out of them, 


Deubeicoſi, oh gueſt! great laud and 


I. 


With greateſt 


in burleſque. 
none, If this doughty 
Tf, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow's, ſcience left, 
I ſtainꝰd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. Pope*s Od. She ſmil 
Dovce'r. ». /. [ doucer, French.] A cuſ- 


tard. This word I find only in Sinner, 
and in Ainſworth, 


Do'vckts. nf. [ colymbes : 
corrupted from Jo di 
dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or deuc ere, 
bly conformed for diving, 
plumage, and their feathers 
cannot moiſten them. 


ſoft ; 
from To aguck, 
c&.] A bird that the unbaked a 


; colour, 
or loons, are 2dmira- 


covered with thick 
ſo llippery that water 


Ray, 1o Put over 
DOVE. 7. /. [palumbus ; dave, old Teu- 2% Dovss, v. x, 
tonick ; raub, daub, German. ] the water. 
1. A wild pigeon. It is no jeſting, 
So ſhews a ſnowy dewe trooping with crows, To ſwing i” th' aj 
As yonder lady oer her fellows ſhows. 


Shazeſpeare's Romeo ang Juliet. 1. A Widow wi 


Unfiniſhed ; no 


For when, 


ughbak'd men ſome harml 
but his phlegm that's vir 


rave; nobl 
Uſed of men 
Such reſtleſs p 
The flatt'ning cc 
Deviſing how 


2. It is now ſel 


he ought to 
d to ſee the d 
But, at her mile, the be 


Do'verr. a. 
unharde 


Your ſon was miſl 
there, whoſe villanou 


nd doughy youth of a nat 


To DOUSE. V. a. [Hows 
it is a cant word formed fro 


Do'wacts. u. . 


t hardened to perfection 
through taſteleſs 


flat humility, 
eſſneſs we ſee, 


e; illuſtrious; 
and things. 
aſſion did all night torment 
urage of that fairy knight, 
that deughty tournament 

honour he achieven might, F, Ns. 
dom uſed but ironically, or 


hiſtorian hath any honour or con- 


beg pardon, Stilling fleet, 
e hero ſlain; 
au reviv'd again. 
[from dough, 
ned, 
ed with a ſnipt taffata fellow 
s ſaffron would have made all 
ion in his 
Shakeſpeare, 
but probably 
m the ſound. | 
head ſuddenly in the water. 


To fall ſuddenly into 


Pope. 
] Unſound ; 


trivial matter, 
r, or douſe in water. Hudibras, 


nch.) 


[ douniriere, Fre 
th a jointure, 


adj. ¶ dough and baked.) 


eminent. 


— 
3 


tuous, and not he. 


8 
3 


| $ 
Do'wr as. 2. % A coarſe kind of 


Dow. 2. 
1. So 


Like to a grave, 


Of 


owing to the uſe of down beds. 


2. 
1 


To a forgetfulneſs 


For very want, he could n 
Rich, thou 


For who can 


ot pay a derb. Papi, 
gh depriv'd of all her little fore, 
ſeize fair virtue's better d;ry'» 7 


Mcimmb, 
2. That which the widow poſſeſſes, 

His patrimonial territories of Flanders were in 
dower to his mother-in-law. 


Bacon's Henry VII, 
The gifts of a huſband for a wife. 
Aſk me ney 


er ſo much dowery and gift, and I 
will give according as you ſhall lay unto me; but 
give me the damſel to wife. Cen. xxxiv, 12, 
4. Endowment ; gift. 
What ſpreading virtue, what 

How great, how plentiful, how rich a doto v, 
Doſt thou within this dying fleſh inſpire! Dave, 

Do we nE p. adj. [from doxwer.] Portioned; 

ſupplied with a portion. 

Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 

Unfriended, new adapted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ftranger'd with cur 

oath, ? 

Take her, or leave her? Shakeſpeare's King La. 
O'WERLESS, adj. I from dower.] Wanting 
a fortune ; unportioned. 

Thy dow”rleſs daughter, king, thrown to my 

chance, 

Is queen of us, and ours, and our fair F _ 
Pa "7 {a ts 

linen, 

y dewwlas; | have given them 2 

S, and they have made boulters c: 


Shake(pcarcs 

. [duun, Daniſh.] 
ft feathers. 
Virtue is the rougheſt way; * 
But proves at night a bed of doro n. Mun. 

Leave, leave, fair bride ! your ſolitary bed, 
No more ſhall you return to it alone; 
It nurſeth ſadneſs : and your body's print, 
the yielding down doth di 


3. 


a ſparkling fire, 


Dorolas, filth 
to bakers wive 
them, 


its 
Dorer. 
We tumble on our down, and court the ese 
a ſhort minute's Number. : Denbam': 4 55 
A tender weakly conſtitution is ue 
Any thing that ſoothes or mollikes. 
Thou boſom ſoftneſs ! deꝛon of all 4" , 
could recline my thoughts e brea 

0 riefs 


And yet be happy. 


3- Seit 


D OW 


J, or tender hair. | 
Th Soft 000% I love os Ban on 
him as he was when youthful grace, 
che fiſt docon, began to ſhade his face. Dryd. 
n On thy chin the ſpringing beard began 
To ſpread a doubtful down, and promiſe man. 
Prior. 


The ſoft fibres of plants which wing the 


goon thing that moveth, when we find no 

wind, ſheweth a _ at par as —_ feathers, 
7 iſtles to and fro in the air. 

e Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Like ſcatter'd dozon, by howling Eurus blown 
By ravid whirlwinds from his manſion thrown. 

1 Sandys. 

DOWN. z. / dun, Saxon; dune, Erle, a 
hill.) A large open plain; properly a 
fat on the top of an hill. | 

On the dowwns we ſee, near Wilton fair, 

A haften'd hare from greedy grey hound go. Sidney. 
Lord of much riches which the uſe renowns; 
Seren thouſand broad-tail'd ſheep graz'd on his 

diauns. Sandys. 

; Not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich thoſe downs is worth a thought, 
o this my errand, and the care it brought. Milt. 

Hills afford pleaſant proſpects; as they muſt 
needs acknowiedge who have been on the downs of 
Sunex. Ray. 

How Will-a-wiſp miſleads night-faring clowns 
Oer hills, and finking bogs, and pathleſs _— 

: aye 

To compaſs this, his building is a town, 5 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a down. 

Down. prep. [aduna, Saxon. ] 
1. Along a deſcent ; from a higher place 
to a lower, 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down 
hill, leſt it break thy neck with following it; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw 
after, J . Shaleſpeare's King Lear. 

A man falling down a precipice, though in mo- 
tion, is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop that 
motion if he would. Locke. 

2. Towards the mouth of a river. 

Mahomet put his chief ſubſtance into certain 

boats, to be conveyed down the river, as purpoſing 
do fly. nolles. 
Dow. ady, Not up. 
1. On the ground; from the height at 


which any thing was to a lower ſituation. 
Whom they hit, none on their feet might ſtand, 
Though ſtanding elſe as rocks; but dozen they fell 
By thouſands, Milton's Paradije Lei. 
Dn tinks the giant with a thund'ring found, 
His pond'rous limbs oppreſs the trembling ground. 
| Dryden. 


Pope. 


2. Tendiag towards the ground. | 
3. From former to latter times: as, this 
has been the practice down from the 
conqueſt, 
4- Out of ſight ; below the horizon. 

How goes the night, boy ? 
The moon is down; I have not heard the clock, 
And ſhe goes derun at twelve. Shateſp. Macbeth, 
5- To a total ſubjection: uſed of men and 
things. 
What remains of the ſubject, after the decoc- 
tion, is continued to be boiled down, with the ad- 
dition of freſh water, to a ſapid fat. Arbutb. on Alim. 
6. Into diſgrace; into declining reputa- 
_ tion. | h | 

He ſhar'd our dividend o' th* crown, 

We had ſo painfully preach'd down ; 

And torc'd us, though againſt the grain, 


1* have calls to preach it up again. Hudibras. 


It has been Rill preached up, but ated door: ; 
and dealt with as the eagle in the fable did with 
the oyſter, carrying it up on high, that, by letting 

it tall, he might daſh it in pieces. South, 

There is not a more melancholy object in the 


D OW 


| learned world, than a man who has written himſelf 


down. Addiſon. 


7. [anſwering to p.] Here and there. 
Let them wander up and down for meat, and 
grudge if they be not ſatisfied, Pſalm lix. 15. 
OWN. znterj. 
1. An exhortation to deſtruction or demo- 
lition. 
Go, ſome pull down the Savoy; others to the 
inns of courts : diwwn with them all, Shakeſpeare. 
If there be ten, ſhrink not, but down with 
them. Shakeſpeare. 
But now they cry, down with the palace, tire it, 
Pull out th' uſurping queen. Dryden. 
2. A contemptuous threat. 
Dewwn, down to hell, and ſay I ſent thee thither, 


. Shakeſpeare, 
Down. [To go.] To be digeſted ; to be 
received, | 


If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone 


ſhould cat. Locke. 
I know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the 
maſters of demonſtration; and probably it will 
hardly dogon with any body, at firſt hearing. Locke. 
To Down, v. a. [from the particle.] To 
knock ; to ſubdue ; to ſuppreſs ; to con- 
uer. : 
The hidden beauties ſeem'd in wait to lie, 
To down proud hearts that would not willing die. 
Sidney. 
Do'wncasrT. adj. [down and caft.] Bent 
down; directed to the ground. 
Wanton languiſhing borrowed of her eyes the 
dogoncaſt look of modeſty, Sidney. 
My wily nurſe by long experience found, 
And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound; 
*Tis love, ſaid ſhe; and then my dawwncaſt eyes, 
And guilty dumbneſs, witneſs'd my ſurprize. 
Dryden. 
Thy doꝛoncaſt looks, and thy diſorder'd thoughts, 
Tell me my fate: I aſk not the ſucceſs 
My cauſe has found. Addiſon's Cato. 


Do'wnraL. 2. J. [from down and fall.] 
1. Ruin; calamity; fall from rank or 


ſtate. 
Why doſt thou ſay king Richard is depos'd ? 

Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his dowwnfal? Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
We have ſeen ſome, by the ways by which they 


procured their utter d:wvnfal, South, 

2. A ſudden fall, or body of things falling. 
Each d:Xvrfal of a flood the mountains pour 

From their rich bowels, rolls a filver ſtream. Dryd. 


3. Deſtruction of fabricks. 
Not more aghaſt the matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burn'd th' imperial town, 
Shriek'd for the dezunfal in a doleful cry, 
For which their guiltleſs lords were doom'd to die. 
1 Dryden. 
Dowx FALLEN. participial adj. | down and 
Fall.] Ruined; fallen. 8 
The land is now divorced by the dezonfullen 
ſeep cliffs on the farther fide. Car. Surv. of Corn. 


—— 


| 


Let down in circular wrinkles, 
Lord Hamlet, with his ſtockings looſe, 
Ungarter'd, and dewngyred to his ancles. Shakeſp. 
Do'wn HILL. 2. . {down and hill.) Decli- 


vity ; deſcent. 
Heavy the third, and ſtiff, he ſinks apace; 


race. Dryden. 


Do'wnniLL. adj. Declivous; deſcending. 
And the firſt ſteps a downbill greenſward yields. 


Congreve. 
Dow x LOOK ED. adj. [down and looł. ] Hav- 
ing a dejected countenance; gloomy; 


q 


will dvr; and if he be not hungry, tis not fit he 


had deſigned to riſe uncontrollably, to have directly 


Do'wncyRED. adj. ¶ down and gyred.] 


And though tis dowwnbill all, but creeps along the | 


D OW 

Jealouſy, ſuffus'd with jaundice in her eyes, 
Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawney drefs'd 3 
Dawnlock'd, and with a cuckoo on her fiſt. Dryd, 
Dow LIN G. adj. [ down and lic.] About 
to be in travail of childbirth. 
Dowx RIO Hr. adv. [down and right.] 
1. Straight or right down; down perpen- 
dicularly. 

A giant 's ſlain in fight, 
Or mow'd o' erthwart, or cleft downright. Hud:bras. 
2. In plain terms; without ceremony. 
Elves, away ! | 

We ſhall chide downright if I longer ſtay, Shak. 
3- Completely ; without ſtopping ſhort. 

This paper put Mrs. Bull in ſuch a paſſion, that 
ſhe fell downright into a fit, Arbuthnet. 
DownR1'GHT. adj. 
1. Plain; open; apparent; undiſguiſed. 

An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat 
from an impartial pen, will prevail more than a 
d:wvrright advice, which may be miſtaken as 
ſpoken magiſteriatly. Bacon. 

It is dæzonrigbt madneſs to ſtrike where we have 
no power to hurt, I' Eſtrarge. 

The merchant's wife, who abounds in plenty, is 
not to have downright money; but the mercenary 
part of her mind is engaged with a preſent of plate. 


Spectator. : 
2. DireQly tending to the point; plain; 
artleſs. | 

1 would rather have a plain dozwnright wiſdom, 
than a fooliſh and affected eloquence. 


3. Unceremonious; honeſtly ſurly. 

When it came to the count to ſpeak, old Fact ſo 
ſtared him in the face, after his plain dezonrigbt 
way, that the count was ſtruck dumb. 


Addiſon's Count Tariff. 


4. Plain; without palliation. 
The idolatry was direct and downright in the 
people, whoſe credulity is illimitable. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Religion ſeems not in danger from downright 
atheiſm, ſince rational men muſt reject that for 
want of proof, Regers. 


Do'wns1TTING. #. /. [down and fit.] 
Reſt; repoſe ; the act of ſitting down, 
or going to reſt, | 
Thou knoweſt my dowwnſitting and mine upriſ- 
ing; thou underſtandeſt my thoughts afar off. 


| Palm cxxxix. 2. 
Do'wnwakD. 
WS | adv, [ounepeapd, Sax. ] 


1. Towards the centre. 
As you lift up the glaſſes, the drop will aſcend 
ſlower and flower, and at length reit, being carried 
doontuard by its weight as much as upwards by 
the attraction. | Nerutan. 


2. From a higher ſituation to a lower. 
Look dotongbard on that globe, whoſe hither 
fide, 
With light from hence, ſhines. Milton. 
Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording 
pleaſant proſpects to them that look downroards 
from them upon the ſubjacent countries. 
. Ray on the Creations 
What would this man? Now upward will he 
ſoar, 
And, little leſs than angel, would be more: 
Now, looking downwards, juſt as griev'd appears 
To want the itrength of bulls, the fur of bears. Pope. 


3. In a courſe of ſucceſſive or lineal de- 


ſcent. | 
A ring the count does wear, 


That downward hath ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From ſon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents. Shak. 
Do'wnwaRD. adj. | 
1. Moving on a declivity ; tending te- 
wards the centre; tending to the 


ground, | 


ſullen ; melancholy, 


| 
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DOZ 


With downerard force, 


2. Declivous ; bending. 
3. Depreſſed ; dejected. 


that lying ſtill doth never go forward. 
Downs v. aj. [from down. ] 
1. Covered with down or nap. 
By his gates of breath 
There lies a de<vny feather, which ſtirs not: 


Did he ſuſpire, that light and weightleſs down 
| Shakeſpeare. 

'There be plants that have prickles, yet have 
dotony or velvet rind upon their leaves, as ſtock- 
gillyflowers and coltsfoot; which down or nap 
conſiſteth of a ſubtile ſpirit, in a ſoft ſubſtance. 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtery. 


Perforce mu move. 


In her hand ſhe held 
A bough of faireſt fruit, that dewwny ſmil'd, 
New gather'd, and ambrofial ſmell diftus'd, 


2. Made of down or ſoft feathers. 


A fide breeze from weſtward waits their fails 


to fill, 


And reſts in thoſe high beds his dorony wings. 
Dryden. 


Belinda ſtill her dowwny pillow preſt, 


Her guardian ſylph prolong'd the balmy reſt. Pope. 


3. Soft; tender; ſoothing. 
Banquo ? Donaibain ! Malcolm! awake! 


Shake off this dozony flecp, death's counterfeit, 
Shakeſpeare's Mac 
The night's companion kindly cheating them 


And look on death itſelf. 


Of all their cares, tam'd the rebellious eye 
Of ſorrow with a ſoft and davry hand, 
Sealing all breaſts in a lethean band. 


Dow x. I be written dorwer. ] 
1. A portion given with a wife. 
Dower. 


I could marry this wench for this dure. Sidn. 
And aſk no other d:zvry but ſuch another jeſt. 


. Shakeſpeare. 
The king muſt die, that I may make you great, 


And give a crown in dowry with my love. 


Dryden's Spaniſh Fuiar. 
Tethys all her waves in dezory gives. Dryd. I irg. 


2. A reward paid for a wife. 
Thine own hand 
An hundred of the faithleſs foe ſhall Nay, 


And for a dozore a hundred foreſcins pay. Cono!ry. 


A gift; a fortune given. 
ox O LOOG Y. nf. Lobt. and 3478..] 
form of giving glory to God. 


David breaks forth into theſe triumphant praiſes 
and doxolcgies, Bleijed be the Lord God cf Iſrael, 
Who has kept me this day from ſhedding blocs, 


and trom avenging myfelt with my own band. 


South, 
Title did Athanafiu3 imagine, that ever it would 
have been received in the Chriſtian church, to 


conclude their books with a dex to God 

the bleſſed virgin. | 

Do'xy. . / A whore; a looſe wench. 
When daffodile begin to x ure, 

With heigh ! the dexy over the dale. 


Dutch.] 
3. To flumber; to ſleep lightly. 


There was no ſleeping under his roof: if he hap- 
pened to deze a little, the jolly cobler wake him. 
L'Eftranze. 


2. To live in a fate of drouſineſs; to 
half aſleep. 


It has happened to young men of the greate\ q 
wit to wall their ſpirits with anxiety and pain, ſo |. 
far, a3 to dre upon their work. with too much 


Dryden. 


eagerutſs of dbinz well. 
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That drove the ſand along, he took his way, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea. Dryden. 


When Aurora leaves our northern ſphere, 
Che lights the dowvrn:avard heaven, and riſes there. 
Dryden. 


Craſparw. 
Dow-w˖R E. YA. . [douaire, Fr. It ought to 


Seilling ſtect. 


Sap. 
To DOZE. v. n. [dræyr, Saxon; dus, 


At the loweſt of my docunward thoughts, 1 
pulled up my heart to remember, that nothing is 
achieved before it be thoroughly attempted, and 


Sidney. 


Milt. 


beth. 


See 


Daa chu. . , [drachma, Latin. ] 


DRA 
They led him ſoft, a 
Chiefleſs armies do d out the campaign, 


To DOZE. v. a. To ſtupify ; to dull. 


ſtanding. 

Two ſatyrs on the ground, 
Stretch'd at his eaſe, their fire Silenus found 
Dcz'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load. 


number of twelve. 
but on light occaſions. 


drouſineſs. Little uſed. 


finds a dozineſs in bis head, or a want of appetite, 


ſluggiſh. 


the yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe. 


whore ; a ſtrumpet. | 
That I, the ſon of a dear father murder'd, 


Babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. 
Curs's be the wretch ſo venal, and ſo vain, 
Paltry and proud as drabs in Drury-lane. 


1. An old Roman coin. 


ngurs 


At at crack'd drachm. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


2. The eighth part of an ounce. 
DRACU NCULUS. 1. J. Latin. ] A worm 


bred in the hot countries, which grows 
to many yards length between the ſkin 
and fleſh. 5 


ADS Ap. adj. [for dread, or the part. paſſive 


and 


be 


dreaded. 
Th' utmoſt ſand- breach they ſhortly fetch, 
Whill the drad danger does behind remain. 
5 Fairy Queen. 


DRAFF. u. /. dnop, dirty, Saxon; draf, 


Dutch, the ſediment of ale.] 


1. Refuſe ; lees; dregs: properly ſome- 


thing fluid. 

You would think I had a hundred and fifty 
tatter'd prodigals lately come from ſwinekeeping, 
from eating draff and huſks, Shateſp. Henry IV. 

*Twere imple fury, ſtill thyſelf to waſte 

On ſuch as have no take; | 

To offer them a ſurfeit of pure bread 

Whoſe appetite is dead! 

No, give them grains their fill; 

_ Huſks, draß, to drink and ſwill. Ben Jonſou. 
1 call'd and drew them thither, 

My hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth, 

Which man's polluting fin with taint had ſhed. 

On what was pure. Milton's Paradiſe L. ſt. 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 
Till vermin, or the draf oi ſervile food, 


Conſume me. 


How to the banks, where bards departed deze, 
Pope's Dunciad. 


And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. Pope. 


He was now much decayed in his parts, and 
with immoderate drinking dexed in his under- 
Clarendon. 


Dryden. 
Do'z Ex. 2. /. | douxaine, French. ] The 
1 It is ſeldom uſed 


We cannot lodge and board a dozen or fonrteen 
gentlewomen, but we keep a bawdy houſe ſtraight. 
Shakeſpeare. 

That the Indian figs bear ſuch huge leaves, or 
delicate fruit, I could never find; yet I have tra- 
velled a dozen miles together under them. Raleigh. 
By putting twelve units together, we have the 


Do”ziness. 2. / [from dozy.] Sleepineſs; 
A man, by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, 


Locke. 
Do'zy. aj. [from doze.] Sleepy; drouſy; 


Dryden. 
DRAB. 2. /. [dnabbe, Saxon, lees.] A 


Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curſing like a very drab ! Shak. Ham!. 

If your worſhip will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not fear the bawds. Shakeſp. 
Shaieſp. Macbeth. 


* Pofe. 


See here theſe movers, that do prize their ho- 


of To dread.] Terrible; formidable; 


DRA 


2. — ſweepings. Perhaps improve. 
Dy es nts: 
D _— . [corru : for 4 a 
ployed to draw. Mm "_ ] Em 
6nd cake you ple , e yo b:. 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cr; 
To DRAG. v. a. dnagan, Saxon.] ha 
1. To pull along the ground by main force: 
to draw heavily along. e 
Such his aſpect, when, foil'd with blood 


Dragg'd by the cords which through his fect w. 
thruſt. e 


While I have any ability to hold a c 
with you, I will never be ſilent; and this ee 
to be a day that I can hold a pen, I will drag a 
long as I am able. Swift 
2. To draw any thing burthenſome, an 
thing from which one cannot diſc 


y duſt, 


complex idea of a dozen. Locke. g ngage 
The number of diſſenters was ſomething under | pd ſelf. | : | 
. | Sevift. Tis long ſince I, for my celeftial wife, 


: Dryden. 
5 Can I, who lov'd ſo well, 
To por with all my bliſs to ſave my lover, 
Oh!] can I drag a wretched life without him? 


Smith, 
3. To draw contemptuouſly along, as 3 
thing unworthy to be carried. 
He triumphs in St. Auſtin's opinion; and 13 
not only content to drag me at his chariot-wheels, 
but he makes a ſhew of me. Stilling flcts 
4. To pull about with violence and igno- 
miny. | 
They ſhall ſurpriſe 
The ſerpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there contounded leave, 
Bil, 
The conſtable was no ſooner eſpied but he was 
reproached with diſdainful words, beaten and 
dragged in ſo barbarous a manner, that he hard!) 
eſcaped with his life. Ciarencuns 


5. To pull roughly and forcibly, 
To fall, that 's juſtice z 
But then, to grag him after! For to die, 
And yet in death to conquer, is my wiſh, Dyd. 
In my fatal cauſe your Tword was drawn; 
The weight of my misfortunes dregg'd you down. 
: Dryer 
To DRAG. wv. . To hang ſo low as to 
trail or grate upon the ground. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the 
ains 
Of ſounding laſhes,, and of dragging chains. Dryd. 
A door is ſaid to drag, when, by its ill hanging 
on its hinges, the bottom edge of the door rides in 
its ſweep upon? the floor. Meoxon's Mech. Exercije!: 


Da A. . /. [from the verb.) 
1. A net drawa along the bottom of che 
water. 
Caſting nets were ſpread in ſhallow broo ks, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hots. 
Dy der. 
The creatures are but inſtruments in Gods 
hand: the returning our acknowledgments t9 
them is juſt the ſame abſurdity with theirs wf 
burnt incenſe to the drag, and ſacrificed to the ne: 


cee. 
Oo 


2. An inflrament with hooks to catch hold 


of things under water. 

You may in the morning find it near to ſom? 
faxed place, and then take it up with a drag hook, 
or otherwiſe, Walton 
3. A kind of car drawn by the hand. 

The drag is made ſomewhat like a low car: it 15 
uſed for the carriage of timber, and then is 
drawn by the handle by two or more men. 


Mittens Agoriſtes, J. 


Maxan's Mecharica! Exerciſi. 
my" 
| Dan, 


Loath'd by the gods, have dragg d a Ung'ring life, 


. D. 40 GLE 
ake dirt 
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French. ] 
1. A kind 
imaginat 
mances C 


Lite to a1 
Makes feat 
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D RA 
[from 3 01 
; * +» hy dragging on the ground. 
ard e, 5 25 here and there, 


oh ſhy traffick bear. 
From Bilingſsate OY Gays Trivia. 


me gown five years, without 
7. : b f . Swifts 
s Nas GLE. Y. 1. To grow dirty by 


Wt taccing tail hung in the dirt, : 
est diger he would flirt, Hudibras. 


Thich on His rl 
oem, . [drag and net.] A net 
which is drawn along the bottom of the 


uh were male to fiſh within the deep, 
lud calingners did rivers bottoms ſweep. _ 
15 8 May's Virgil. 
7 hermen, that had been out with a drag- 
ht nothing, had a draught towards 
te evening, Which put them in hope of a ſturgeon 
x lad. i L' Eftrange. 
One of our late great poets 15 ſunk in his repu- 
ecauſe he could never forgive any conceit 
which cane in his way, but ſwept, like a dragnct, 
eat and ſmall» ; - Dryden. 
Whatſvexer old Time, with his huge dragnet, 
ed down to us along the ſtream of ages, 


He wore the fa 
1g Or tear!Nge 


Con? 
70% and caug 


tation, b 


has conve 


whether it be ſheils or ſhellfiſh, jewels or pebbles, | 


Aicks or ſtraws, ſeaweeds or mud, theſe are the an- 


cents, theſe are the fathers. Watts. 
DNA CON. 2. / { draco, Latin; dragon, 
French. ] 


| A kind of winged ſerpent, perhaps 
imaginary, much celebrated in the ro- 


mances of the middle ages. 
I go alone, 
Live t) a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear d and talk'd of more than ſeen, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Sift, ſwift, you dragons of the night] that 
dawning 

er bear the raven's eye. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Aud you, ye dragens ! of the ſcaly race, 


Iv other nations harmleſs are you found, 
[bir guardian genii and protectors own'd, Roxve. 
On piery volumes there a dragon rides; 
Here, from our ſtrict embrace, a ſtream he glides. 
Pope. 


2, 4 fierce violent man or woman. 

3. A conſtellation near the north pole. 
Don. 2. /. [dracunculus, Latin.] A 
lant. | 
DAC. 2. / [from dragon. ] A little 

dragon. | 
Orin his womb might lurk ſome hidden neſt 

Of many dragonets, his fruitful ſeed. Fairy Qucen. 

me *ONFLY. a. fo | dragon and fly: 
24a.) A fierce ſtinging fly. | 
The body of the cantharides is bright coloured 1 

220 it may de, that the delicate caloured. dragonflies 

wy nate likewiſe ſome corroſive quality. | 

Dr 9 Bacon's Natural Hiſtary. 
f4 CONTSH, adj, [from dragon.] Hav- 
ng the form of a dragon; dragonlike. 
An arbitrary word. 

; deretime; we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſp; 

5 dur ſometimes like a bear or lion. Sab. 
box f IEE. adj. [dragon and like.] Fu- 
nous; fiery. ä 

: 2 fights dragonlike, and does achieve 

4 Hon as draw his ſword, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

90 3 5BLOOD. z. . [dragon and blood. 
OP ed from a falſe opinioa of the 

don 5 combat with the elephant. 


Dras; f 
cs lead is a reſin, ſo named as to ſeem t- 


7 imagined an animal production. Hill 
be „ beat it in a mortar, and put 
Ur. With aua vitæ, and ſtrain them toge- 
Peacbam. 
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Whom glittering gold and ſhining armours grace; 


DRA 
| Dra"consnrad. 2. /. A plant. 
DRAGON TREE. 2. J. A ſpecies of palm. 
DRAGO'ON. 1. J. [from aragen, Ger- 

man, to carry.] A kind of ſoldier that 
ſerves indifferently either on foot or 
horſeback. | 
Two regiments of dragons ſuffered much in the 
late action. Tatler. 
To DRACOC ON. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
perſecute by abandoning a place to the 
rage of ſoldiers. 

In politicks I hear you're ſtanch, 
Directly bent againſt the French; 
Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragoon d into a wooden ſhoe. . 


To DRAIN. v. a. [trainer, French.] 
1. To draw off gradually. | 


Salt water, drained through twenty veſſels of 
earth, hath become freſh. Bacon's Natural Hiſt:ry. 
The fountains drain the water from the ground 
adjacent, and leave but ſufficient moiiture to breed 
moſs. Bacon. 
In times of dearth it drained much coin of the 
kingdom, to farniſh us with corn from foreign 
parts. Bacen te Villicis. 


Prior. 


drained our treaſures, luxury and expences increaſed 
at home. Atterbury. 


countries into his own coffers, without increaſing 
\ his troops againſt France. Swift. 
2. To empty, by drawing gradually away 
what it contains. | 
Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 
Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main. 
Roſcommon. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain. Dryd. 
While cruel Nero only drains 
The mortal Spaniard's ebbing veins, 
By ſtudy worn, and ſlack with age, 
How dull, how thoughtleſs is his rage! Prior, 
Had the world laſted from all eternity, theſe co- 
mets muſt have been drained of all their fluids. 
| Cbeyne. 
3. To make quite dry. 
When wine is to be bottled, wafh your bottles, 
but do not drain them. Sæoift's Direc. to the Butler. 
DRAIN. 2. J. [from the verb.] The chan- 
nel through which liquids are gradually 
drawn; a watercourſe; a fink. 

If your drains be deep, that you fear cattle fall- 
ing into them, cover them. Mertimer's Haſbandi y. 
Why ſhould I tell of ponds and drains, 

What carps we met with for our pains? Sift. 
DRAEK E. u. /. {of uncertain etymology.] 
1. The male of the duck. 
| The duck ſhould hide her eggs from the deze, 
who will tuck them if he finds them. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2. | from draco, dragon, Latin, ] A ſmall 
piece of artillery, 
1 wo or three ſhots, made at them by a couple of 
dr 1kes, made them ſtagger. Clarendon. 
DRAM. z. . [from drachm ; drachma, 
Latin. 7 
1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. 


weighing ſeveraily ſeven drams in the air, the ba- 
lance in the water weighe.h only four drams and 
forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight in the 
air two drums and ninetecn grains: the balance 
kept the ſa.ae depth in the water. Bacon 
2. A ſmall quantity, in a kind of prover- 
bial ſenſe. 
One loving hour. 
For many years of ſorrow can 4iſpenſe ; 
A dram of ſweet is worth a pound of ſour, 


No dram of judgment, with thy force is join's ; 


Thy body is of pcofic, and my mind. Pd. Fables. 


L. 


Whilſt a foreign war devoured our ſtrength, and | 


The laſt emperor drained the wealth of thoſe | 


The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 


8 
Fairy Queen. 


D RA 


3. Such a quantity of diſtilled ſpirits as is 
uſually drank at once. 
I could do this, and that witlr no rafk potion, 
But with a ling'ring drum, that ſhould not work 
Maliciouſly like poiſons Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Every draw of brandy, every pot of ale that you 
drink, raiſeth your character. SICifte 
4. Spirits; diſtilled liquors, 
A leconl fee, by meeker manners known, 
And niodeſt as the maid that ſips alone 
From the ſtrong fate of drams if thou get free, 
Ar other Durty, Ward! ſhall fing in thee. P 

To Dx av. v. x. [from the noun. ] In low 
language, to drink drams ; to drink diſ- 
tilled ſpirits, 

DRAMA. ». fe L.] A poem accom- 
modated to action; a poem in which the 
action is not related, but repreſented ; 

and in which therefore fuch rules are to 
be obſerved as make the repreſentation: 
probable, 
Many rules of imitating nature Ariftotle drow 
from Homer, which he fitted to the drama; furniſh- 
ing himſelf alſo with obſeryations from the theatre, 
when it flouriſhed under Eſchylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles, Dryden. 

DRAMA“TICAIL. N adj. [from drama. ] Re- 

Da AMA TICEk. { preſented by action; 
not narrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that, in the great dra- 
matick poem of nature, is a neceflity of introducing 
a God. | Bentley. 

Dr ama"TICALLY. adv. [ from dramatick.] 

Repreſentatively ; by repreſentation. 
Iznorarice and errors are ſeverally reprehended, 
partly dramatically, partly ſimply. Dryden. 

DRa"waTisT. z. . [from drama.] The 
author of dramatick compoſitions. 

The whole theatre reſounds with the praiſes of 
the great dramatiſt, and the wonderful art and order 
of the compoſition. Burnet's Theirys 


Drank. [the preterite of n. 


low Latin. 
1. To make cloth. 
It was rare to ſet prices by ſtatute z and this act 
did not preſcribe prices, but ſtinted them not to 
exceed a rate, that the clothier might drape ac- 
cordirgly as he might aftord. Hacor. 


2. To jeer, or ſatirize. [drapper, French. ] 
It is uſed in this ſenſe by the innovator 
Temple, whom nobody has imitated, 

DRA“ PER. . . [from drape. ]} One who 


ſells cloth. 
If a piece of cloth in a draper's thop be variouſly 
folded, i; will appear of differing colours. Boyle on Coli 
The draper and mercer may meaſure her. 
: Heorvet, 


DRA“ PER Y. n. , [drapperie, French. ] 
1. Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth; 
woollen manufacture. 


and the keeping of wools within the realm. 
Ba on's Henry VII. 
The reverend clergy ſhould ſet us an example, by 
contenting themſclves with wearing gowns, and 
other habiliments, of Iriſh drapery. 
2. Cloth; ſtuffs of wool.. | 
The Bulls and Frogs had ſerved the lord Strutt 
with drapery ware for many years. 
Arbuthrct's Hiffory of John Bull. 
3. The dreſs of a picture or ſtatue. 
Poeis ate allowed the ſame liberty in their de- 
ſer prions and compariſons, as painters in their- 
er geries and. ornaments. Prior. 
DRA ET. 2. . [from drape.} Cloth; co- 
verlet. Not in uſe. 
hence ſhe them brought into 2 ſtately hall, 


f 


Wherein were many tables far diſpred, 
ü And- 


2% DRAPE. v. 1. { drap, French; arapus, 


He made ſtatutes for the maintenance of drapery, 


Seoifi > , 


& 
by 
I 
bl 
* 


P R A 


And ready dight with drapets feaſtival, 
Ag unſt the viands ſhould be miniſtred. 
: Fairy Rucen, 
Dra's TIR. adj. [$arw®.] Powerful; 
vigorous; efficacious. 
It is uſed of à medicine that works with ſpeed; 
s jalap, ſcammony, and the ſtronger purges. 
5 i Quincy. 
Da av. [the preterite of drive. Drove 
is more uſed. 
He drave them beyond Amon's flood, 
And their ſad bounds mark'd deep in their own 
blood, Cow !eye 

The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 

And through his navel drave the pointed death, 
Pope's Iliad. 
Dz avcn. . J [ corruptly written for 
draff.] Refuſe ; ſwill. See DRA. 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
*T'is old, but true, ill ſwine cat all the araugb. 
Shak:jpearce 
Dzavucar. z. / {from draw.] 
1. The act of drinking. 

They flung up one of their hogſheads, and 1 
drank it off at a draugbt; which J might well do, 
Tor it did not hold halt a pints Gul/ivear's Travels. 

2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He had once continued about nine days without 
drink; and he might have continued longer, if, 
by diſtempering himſelf one night with hard ſtudy, 


he had not had ſome inclination to take a tmall | 


draught. Byte. 

Fill high the goblets with the ſparkling flood, 
And with deep dravghts invoke our common god. 
Dryden, 
Long &draughts of ſleep his monſtrous limbs en- 

flave 
He reels, and falling fills the ſpacious cave. 

Dryden's AEncid. 
I have cured ſome very deſperate coughs by a 


draught every morning of ſpring water, with a | 


hanuful of ſage boiled in it. Temple. 

Every draught, to him that has quenched his 
thirſt, is but a further quenching of nature; a 
proviſion for rheum and diſeaſes. South, 

3. Liquor drank for pleaſure. | 

Were it a draught for Juno when the banquets, 

J would not taite thy treaſonous offer. Milton. 
Number'd ills, that lie unſeen 

In the pernicious draught : the word obfcene, 

Or harth, which, once elanc'd, muſt ever fly 

Irrevocable, the tov prompt reply. Prior. 

Delicious wines ch' attending herald brought; 
The gold gave luſtre to the purple draught, 

Pope's Odyſſiy. 
4. The act of drawing or pulling car- 
riages. 

A general cuſtom of uſing oxen for all ſorts of 
draught, would be perhaps the greateſt improve- 
ment. | Temple. 

The moſt occaſion that farmers have, is for 
dravght horſes. NMortimer's Huſbandry. 

5. The quality of being drawn. 

The Hertiordſhire whcel-plough is the beſt and 

ſtrongeſt for moſt uſes, and of the ealict draught, 
| | Mortimer. 
6. Repreſentation by picture. 

Her pencil drew whate er her foul deſign'd, 

And «f: the happy draught ſurpaſs d the image in 
her ind. Dryden. 
7. Delineation ; ſketch ; outline. 

A good inclination is but the ficit rude draught 
ot virtue; but the finiſhing ſtrokes are from the 
will, | Sourh, 

I have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our 
erginal ideas, from whence al: the reſt are de- 
rived. Lek, 

8. A picture drawn, 

Whereas in other creatures we have but the trace 
of his footſteps, in man we have the draught of his 
Land: in him were united all che ſcattercd perfec- 
dons of the creature. South, 


/ 


þ 


9. The act of ſweeping with a net. 


Upon the draught of a pond, not one fiſh was left, 

but cwo pikes grown to an exceſſive bigneſs. Hale. 

10. The quantity of fiſhes taken by once 
drawing the net. 

He laid down his pipe, and caſt his net, which 
brought him a very great draught. L' Eftrange. 

11. The act of ſhooting with the bow. 

Geffrey of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, 
ſhooting againſt David's tower in Jeruſalem, 
broached three feetleſs birds called allerions. 

Camden's Remains. 

12. Diverſion in war; the act of diſturb- 

ing the main deſign ; perhaps ſudden 
attack. 

J conceive the manner of your handling of the 
ſervice, by drawing ſudden draughts upon the ene- 
my, when he looketh not for you. Spenſ. Ireland. 

13. Forces drawn of from the main 


army ; a detachment, 

Such a draught of forces would leſſen the num- 
ber of thoſe that might otherwiſe be employed. 
Addiſon. 
14. A ſink; a drain, 

Whatioever entereth in at the mouth goeth into 
the belly, and is caſt out into the draught. 
Matt. xv. 17. 


15. The depth which a veſſel draws, or 


ſinks into the water. 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrongth, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 
| Dryden. 
With a ſmall veſſe} one may keep within a mile 
of the ſhore, go amongſt rocks, and paſs over 
ſhoals, where a veſſel of any draught would ſtrike. 
| Ellis's Voyage. 
16. [In the plural, draughts.)] A kind of 
play reſembling cheſs. 


Dra"vcHTHOUSE. . /. | draught and 


houjſe.] A houſe in which filth is depo- 
ſited. | 

And they brake down the image of Baal, and 
brake down the houſe of Baal, and made it a 
draughth:uſes 2 Kings. 


To DRAW. L. a. pret. drew; part. pail. 


drawn. [onazan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pull along; not to carry. 

Then ſhall all Iſrael bring ropes to that city, and 
we will drav it into the river. 2 Sam. 

2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. 
He could not draw the dagger out of his 
| | Fudges, ii. 22. 
The arrow is now dragon to the head. Atterb. 

3. To bring by violence ; to drag. 

Do not rich men oppreſs you, and draw you be- 
fore the judgment-ſeats ? James, Ii. G. 

4. To raiſe out of a deep place. 

They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took 
him ap out of the dungeon. Jer. xxxviil. 13. 

Draco the water for the ſiege. Nath. ill. 14. 

5. To ſack. 

He hath drawn thee dry. Ecclus. Xlil. 7. 

There was no war, no dearth, no ſtop of trade or 
commerce; it was only the crown which had 
ſucked tov hard, and now being full, upon the 
head of a young king, was like to draw lets. 

HBacon's Henry VII. 

Sucking and dragoing the breaſt diſchargeth tlie 

milk as faſt as it can be generated. ä 
| Wijeman on Tumours. 
6. To attract; to call towards itſelf. 

We ſee that ſalt, laid to a cut finger, healeth it; 
ſo as it icemeth ſalt drawwerh blood, as well as blood 
diaugucth ſalts Es Bacon. 

MajeRty in an eclipſe, like the ſun, draws eyes 
that would not have looked towards it if it had 
ſhined out. Sucklings 

He atected a habit different from that of the 
times, ſuch as men had only beheld in pictures, 
which dreto the eyes of moſt, and the reverence of 
many, towards him. Clarenden. 


belly. 


D R A 


17. To draw as the magnet does. 


She had all magnetic fo 
To draw and faſten oy 8 mA 
Draw out with credulous defire, ang 8 Dane, 
At will the manlieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt ” | 
As the magnetic hardeſt iron drazs, ; 
8 eyes you dragv, and with the eyes th 
your own pomp yourſelf the greateſt 5. 
8. To inhale. 1 e 
Thus N _ and ſtra 
From where I firſt drew air, and fir 
'This happy light. eg eee 1.2 
While near the Lucrine lake, conſum'd wh 4 
I drav the ſultry air, and gaſp for 3 ITO 
You taſte the cooling breeze. Addiſen tn Ia! 
Why drew Marſeilles good biſhop purer br, = 
When nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death 


M's, 
E Heart; 


d we 4. 


— 


y'd I know not whither, 


* 
> 


: Pete. 
9. To take from any thing containing or 
holding. 
They drew out the ſtaves of the ark, 2 Chring 
10. To take off the ſpit or hroacher, 


| | The reſt 


They cut in legs and fillets for the fend, 
Which drazon and ferv'd, their hunger they appzaſe, 
Dry *. 
11. To take from a caſſc. 
The wine of life is dun, and the more less 
Are left this vault to brag of. Shu. Mache, 


12. To pull a ſword from the ſheath, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no ſwords but what are ſan&ified, Hl. 
I will draw my ſword 3 my hand ſhall det, 
them. Exalre, W. 
He proceeded ſo far in his inſolence, as to dc 
out his ſword with an intent to kill him. Did. 
In all your wars good fortune blew before you, 
Till in my fatal cauſe your ſword was drazcs ; 
The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down, 
: Dryd:n. 
13. To let out any liquid. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Shale. King L. 
I opened the tumour by the point of a Inicct, 
without drazving one drop of blood. Nen. Sung. 
14. To take bread out of the oven. 
The joiner puts boards into ovens after the batch 
is drawn. Mertimer s Huſbandij. 


15. To uncloſe or ſlide back curtains, 
Go, drago aſide the curtains, and diſcover : 
The ſev*ral caikęts to this noble prince. Sb. 
Alarm'd, and with preſaging heart he came, 
And drew the curtains, and expos'd the dame. Dry. 
Shouts, cries, and groans firſt pierce my cats, 
and then 
A flaſh of lightning dravs the guilty ſcene, 
And thows new arms, and wounds, and We 
4e 
16. To cloſe or ſpread curtains. iy 
Philoclea intreated Pamela to open her Hs 
who, drawing the curtain, that the candle might 8 
complain of her bluſhing, was ready to ſpt R. d. 
17. To extract. 


ö Herbs draw a weak juice, and have Ions 


Spirits, by diſtillations, may be own 95 yy 
vegetable juices, which ſhall flame and lune 
themſelves. . 

18. To procure, as an agent cauſe. . 

When he finds the hardihip of favery oute 
the value of life, 'tis in his power, by 1 was 
maſter, to drazv on himſelf death. 9 

19. To produce, or bring, as an e 
cauſe. | : 

When the fountain of mankind. 

Did drazv corruption, and God's curſe, by 12 

This was a charge that all his heirs en 
And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. “ 7 41 

Religion will requite all the honour we ca | 
by the bleſſings it will dra down upon 3 of 

Our voluntary actions are the Agr ene = 2 
good and evil, which they draw after che Locks 

bring upon us. | What 


ſhclent 


ſin; 


11e 
* 
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tetvated 

ould a man value land ready cu 1 

3 goebel, where he had no hopes of com- 

merce wit ale of the product? Locle. 
f the ſale of the prot: ; 

reh A pations have given riſe or increaſe to 


his a Locke. 
. ce ne'er fell but on the guilty head 
1, tyranny, and pow'r ufurp'd, ; 

95 wall he vengeance of his arm upon em. Addi. 

To convey ſecretly or gradually. 
5 The liers in wait draw themſelves along. 
8 Judg. XX. 37. 
of time, and as their people increaſed, 
mer deo chemſelves more weſterly towards the 
Read Sea. Raleigh. 


21. To protract ; to lengthen; to ſpin. 
92 How much her grace is alter d on the ſudden ! 
How long her face 15 drawn ! how pale ſhe looks, 
And of an carthly cold! Shakdpeare's Henry VIII. 
Hear himſelt 3 

pite's unequal laws; and at the clue 
r in length the midmoſt ſiſter drew. 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 
If we ſhall meet again with more delight, 
hen drazo my life in length; let me ſuſtain, 
In hopes of his embrace, the worſt of pain. Dr. An. 
Ia ſome ſimiles, men drazv their compariſons 
ieto minute particulars of no importance. 
Felton on the Claſſicks. 


In proceſs 


22, To utter lingeringly. 
The brand, amid the flaming fuel thrown, 
Or det, or ſeem'd to draw, a dying groan. 
Dryder's Fables, 
21. To derive ; to have from ſome origi- 
nal cauſe or donor. 
Shall freeborn men, in humble awe, 
Submit to ſervile ſname; 
Who from conſent and cuſtom dra 
The fame right to be rul'd by law, 
Which kings pretend to reign ? 
Several wits entered into commerce with the 
F:\prians, and from them drew the rudiments of 
ſciences» | Temple. 
24. To deduce as from poſtulates. 
From the events and revolutions of theſe govern- 
ments, are drazvn the uſual inſtructions of princes 
and ſtateimen. ; Temple. 
25. To imply; to produce as a conſequen- 
tial ference. 
What thews the force of the inference but a 
view of all the intermediate ideas that drazv in the 
concluſion, or propoſition inferred ? Loc be. 
20. To allure; to entice. 
In raife ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As by; the ſhength of their illuſion 
dhall drazv him on to his confuſion. Shak. Mach. 
We have gruen them from the city. Jg. viii, 6. 
Draw me not away with the wicked; 
| Pſalm xxviii. 3. 
Hwing the art, by empty promiſes and threats, 
to wo «thers to his purpoſe. Hayward. 
{he Spaniards, that were in the town, had fo 
£009 memories of their loſles in their former ſal- 
es ie the confidency of an army, which came 
3 lverance, could not dato them forth 
sin. Bacou's War with Spain. 
27, To lead as a motive. 
3 Your way is ſhorter; 
e do draw me much about. Shakeſp. 
5 eus wond' ring ſtood, then aſk'd the cauſe 
uch to the ſtream the crowding people draws. 
r . 
28. To perſuade to follow. . 
| arcay this gallant head of war, g 
"ors * thele fiery ſpirits from the world 
n | Shakeſpeare. 
Did feign that O Wes . 
5 worth rphneus drew trees, ſtones, and 
Since . : 
"7 3 ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 
» tor the time, doth change his nature. 
4 Shakeſpeare. 


h other parts of the world, to draw mo- 


Dryden, | 


þ 


and drawn obſcurity upon places of | 


| 
| 


DRA 
29. To induce; to perſuade, 
The Engliſh lords did ally themſelves with the 
Iriſh, and drew them in to dwell among them, and 
gave their children to be foſtered by them. Davies. 


Their beauty or unbecomingneſs are of more 
force to draw or deter their imitation than diſ- 


courſes. : Locke. 
30. To win; to gain: a metaphor from 
aming. 
This ſeems a fair deſerving, and muſt draw me 
That which my father loſes. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
31, To receive; to take up: as, to draw 
money from the funds. \ | 
For thy three thouſand ducats here is fix. 
If every ducat in fix thouſand ducats 
Were in ſix parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not drazo them, I would have my bond. Sha. 


32. To extort ; to force. 
So fad an object, and ſo well expreſs'd, 
Drew ſighs and groans from the griev'd hero's 
breaſt. Dryden. 
| Can you cer forget 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleſſings, 
Which you drew from him in your laſt farewel ? 
Addijcn. 
33. To wreſt; to diſtort. 

I with that both you and others would ceaſe 
from drain the ſcriptures to your fantaſies and 
affections. | Whitgifte. 

34. To compoſe ; to form in writing: uſed 
of formulary or juridical writings, 

In che mean time I will drazu a bill of proper- 
ties, ſuch as our play wants. Shakeſpeare. 

Clerk, draw a deed of gift. Shakeſpeare. 

The report is not unartfully drawn, in the ſpirit 
of a pleader, who can find the mott plauſible to- 


icks. Swift, 
Shall Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſman's 
{kill ? Pope. 


35. To withdraw from judicial notice. 
Go, waſh thy face, and draw'thy action: come, 
thou muſt not be in this humour with me. Shak. 


36. To eviſcerate; to embowel. 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, 
And from your eels their flimy ſubſtance wipe. King. 
37. To convey a criminal to execution on 
a ledge, - 


{ 


38. To Draw in. To apply to any pur- 


poſe by diſtortion or violence. 

A diſpute, where every little ſtraw is laid hold 
on, and every thing that can but be drazun in any 
way, to give colour to the argument, is advanced 
with oſtentation. Locke, 

39. To repreſent by picture, or in fancy. 
J do arm myſelf 
To welcome the condition of the time z 
Which cannot look more hideouſly on me, 
Than I have drawn it in my fantafy. Shak. H. IV. 
With his other hand, thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to ſuch peruſal of my tace, | 
As he would dracv it. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Draw the whole world expecting who ſhould 
reigns, 
After this combat, o'er the conquer'd main. Waller. 
From the ſoft aſſaults of love 
Poets and painters never are ſecure : 

Can I, untouch'd, the fair one's paſſions move, 

Or thou dra beauty, and not feel its pow'r? Prior. 
40. To form a repreſentative image. 

The emperor one day took up a pencil which fell 
from the hand of Titian, who was then drazving 
his picture; and, upon the compliment which Ti- 
tian made him on that occaſion, he ſaid, Titian de- 
ſerves to be ſerved by Cæſar. Dryden. 


41. To Draw in. To contract; to pull 
back. | | 
Now, ſporting muſe, draw in the flowing reins ; 
Leave the clear ſtreams awhile for ſunny plains. Gay. 
42. To DRAW in. To inveigle; to entice, 
Have they invented tones to win 
The women, and make them drazo in 


| 
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The men, as Indians with a female 

Tame elephant inveigle the male? PHudibras. 

It was the proſtitute faith of faithleſs miſcreants 
that dreww them in, and deceived them. Scutb. 

43. To DRAW of. To extract by diſtilla- 
tion. | 

Authors, who have thus dragon of the ſpirits of 
their thoughts, ſhould lie ill for tome time, till 
their minds have gathered freſh ſtrength, and by 
reading, reflection, and converſation, laid in a new 
ſtock of elegancies, ſentiments, and images of na- 
ture. : Addiſen's Freebelder. 

44. To drain out by a vent. 

Stop your veſſel, and have a little vent- hole 
ſtopped with a ſpill, which never allow to be pulled 
out till you dra off a great quantity. Mort. Huſb. 

45. To DRaw of. To withdraw ; to ab- 
ſtract. 5 | 

It drawvs men's minds off from the bitterneſs of 
party. Addiſon, 

46. To Draw on. To occaſion ; to invite. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence 

drawvs en, or his practices procured, he levied a 


ſubſidy. Hayroard. 
47. To DRAW on. To cauſe; to bring by 
degrees, 


Ihe examination of the ſubtile matter would 
draw on the conſideration of the nice controver- 
fies that perplex philoſophers. Boyle on Fluids. 

48. To Draw over, To raiſe in a ſtill. 

J took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees 
mixed with it eſſential oil of wormwood, drawn 
over with water in a limbeck. - Beoy/c en Colours. 

49. To Draw over. To perſuade to re- 


volt; to induce to change a party. 
Some might be brought into his intereſts by 


money, others drawn over by fear. Add. onthe Nur. 


One of differing ſentiments would have drawn 
Luther over to his party. Atterbury- 


50. Te DRA out. To protract; to lengthen. 
He muſt not only die the death, 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall his death draw out 
To ling'ring ſufferance. Shak. Meal. for Meaſurn, 
51. To DRaw out, To beat out, as is done 
to hot iron. 
Batter a piece of iron out, or, as workmen call it, 
dranv it cut, till it comes to its breadth, Maxon. 
Virgil has drawn cut the rules of tillage and 
planting into two books, waich Hefiod has dif- 
patched in half a one. Addiſan. 
52. To DRA. ont. To extract; to pump 
out by inſinuation. 
Philoclea found her, and, to draw out more, 
ſaid ſhe, J have often wondered how ſuch excel- 
lencies couid be, Sidncy. 


53. To Draw out. To induce by motive 
Whereas it is concluded, that the retaining di- 
verſe things in the church of England, which other 
reformed churches have caſt out, muſt needs argue 
that we ds not well, unleſs we can ſhew that they 
have done ill: What needed bis wreſt to draw ou: 
from us an accuſation of for2i;n churches ? Hockers 
4. To D Aw out. Lo call to action; to 
detach for ſervice ; to range. 
Drazyv out a file, pick man by man, 

Such who dare die, and dear will ſell their death. 
Dryden. 

Next of his men and ſhips he makes review, 
Drarus out the beſt and ableſt of the crew. Dr. s. 

55. To range in battle. 

Let him deſire his ſuperior officer, that, the next 
time he is drazon out, the challenger may be poſted 
near him. Collier. 

56. To DRaw up. To form in order of 
battle. : 
So Muley-Zeydan found vs 


Draaon up in battle, to receive the charge. Dryden. 


57. To Draw wp. To form in writing; to 
compoſe in a formulary manner. 

To make a ſketch, vx a more perfect model of 
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a picture, is, in the language of poets, to draw up 
the ſcenery of a play. - Dryden. 
A paper may be drawn up, and ſigned by two or 
three hundred principal gentlemen. Sift. 
To Draw. wv. 2. 
1. To perform the office of a beaſt of 
draught. 

An heifer which hath not been wrought with, 
and which hath not dragon in the yoke. Deut. xxi. 3. 

Think every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 
May draw with you. Shakeſpearc's Othello, 

2. To act as a weight. 

They ſhould keep a watch upon the particular 

bias in their minds, that it may not d rav too much. 
Aadiſon's Spectater. 
3. To contract; to ſhrink. 

I have not yet found certainly, that the water 
itſelf, by mixture of aſhes, or duſt, will ſhrink or 
draw into zefs room. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

4. To advance; to move; to make pro- 
greſſion any way. 


You were, Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of Le- 


da: Oh, omnipotent love! how near the god drew 
to the complexion of a gooſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Draw ye near hither all the chief of the people. 

1 Sam. 

He ended; and th' archangel ſoon drew nigh, 
Not in his ſhape celeſtial, but as man 
Clad to meet man. Hilton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

They returned to the camp where the king was, 
and the Scots drew à little back to a more conve- 
nient poſt for their reſidence. Clarendon, 

Ambitious meteors! how willing they are to ſet 
themſelves upon the wing, taking every occaſion 
of drgwing upward to the ſun. Dryd. Don Schaſt, 

Now ncarer to the Stygian lake they draw, 

Whom from the ſhore the ſurly boatman ſaw, 
Obſerv'd their paſſage through the ſhady wood, 
And mark'd their near approaches to the flood, Dry. 
And now I faint with grief; wy fate dravs nigh, 
In all the pride of blooming youth 1 die. Add. Ovid. 
5. To draw together; to be collected; to 
come together, J 
They muſter there, and round the centre ſwarm, 
together in a globoſe form. Blackmere, 
6. 'To dyaw a ſword, 
| For his ſake 
Id T expoſe myſelf, pure; for his love 
reo to defend him, when he was beſet. Shakeſp. 
7. To practiſe the art of delineation. 

So much inſight into perſpective, and ſkill in 
Arawing, as will enable him to repreſ:nt tvlerably 
on paper any thing he ſees, ſhon]d be got. Locke. 

8. To take a card out of the pack; to 
take a lot. 

He has drawn a black, and ſmiles. Dryden. 

9. To make a ſore run by attraction. 
10. To DR Aw of: To retire; to retreat. 

When the engagement proves unlucky, the way 
is to drato off by degrees, and not to come to an 
open rupture. Col. i 7. 

11. To DRAW on. To advance; to approach. 

The fatal day draus on, when I mutt fall. Did. 

12. To DRAW wp. 'Fo form troops into 
regular order, 

Ihe lord Bernard, with the k ing's troops, ſeeing 
there was no enemy left on that fide, drew wp in a 
large field oppoſite to the bridge, Carenden. 


13. Te Draw retains, through all its va- 
rieties of uſe, ſome ſhade of its original 
meaning, ro pull, It expreſſes an action, 
gradual or continuous, and leiſurely. 
Thus we forge a ſword by blows, but we 
&raw it by a continued line. We pour, 

liquor quick, but we draxv it in a con- 
Yin ed ſtream. We force compliance by 
threats, but we draw it by gradual pre- 
valence. We ſarrite a letter with what- 
ever haſte, but we da a bill with flow 
&vpuloity, 


DRA 


| Dr aw. ». / [from the verb.] 
1. The act of drawing. | 
2. The lot or chance drawn. | 


DrawBACK. 2. /. [draw and back.) Mo- 


ney paid back for ready payment, or 
any other reaſon. | 
In poundage and drawbacks I loſe half my rent; 
Whatever they give me, I muſt be content. Swift. 
Dr a"wBRIDGE. z. . [draw and bridge.] 
A bridge made to be lifted up, to hin- 
der or admit communication at pleaſure. 
Half the buildings were raiſed on the continent, 
and the other half on an iſland, continsed toge- 
ther by a drazvbridge. Carew's Survey of Cornevall, 
Drawes. ./. [from draw.] 
1. One employed in procuring water from 


the well. | 
From the hewer of thy wood unto the drazucr 

of thy water. | Deut. XX, 11. 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is to draw liquors 


from the caſk. 

Stand in ſome bye room, while I queſtion my 

puny drazver to what end he gave me the ſugar, 
Shakeſpeare's Herry IV. 
| Let the drazvers be ready with wine and freſh 

glaſſes ; 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues 
muſt be tied, Ben Fenſon's Tavern Acad. 
A man of fire is a general enemy to all waiters, 
and makes the drawers abroad, and his footmen 
at home, know he is not to be provoked. T atler. 
3. That which has the power of attraction. 
Love is a flame, and therefore we ſay beauty is 
attractive, becauſe phyſicians obſerve that fire is a 
great drawer. | ..  Sqoiff, 
4. A box in a caſe, out of which' it 1s 


drawn at pleaſure, 

There may be other and different intelligent 
beings, of whoſe faculties he has as little know- 
ledge, or apprehenſion, as a worm, ſhut up in one 
drawer of a cabinet, hath of the ſenfes or under- 
ſtanding of a man. | Locke. 

We will ſuppoſe the China diſhes taken off, 
and a drazver of medals ſupplying their room. 


5. [In the plural.] The lower part of a 
man's dreſs, 

The Malteſe harden the bodics of their chil- 
dren, by making them go ſtark naked, without 
ſhirt or draxvers, till they are ten years old. Locke. 

Da A WING. . .. [from drawv.] Delinea- 
tion; repreſentation. | 
They random drawings from your ſheets ſhall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make. Pape. 
DRra"winGROOM. 7. / [from draw and 
room. | 
1. The room in which company aſſembles 
at court, | | 

What you heard of the words ſpoken of you 
in the drawingriom was not true: the ſayings of 
princes ate generally as ill related as the ſayings of 
wits. Pope. 

2. The company aſſembled there. 
Drawn. [participle from drasu.] 

An army was drazen together of near fix thou- 
ſand horſe. Clarendon. 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 

Witch vigour 4razon, muſt put the ſhaft below. 
Dryden's Fables. 
1. Equal ; where each party takes his own 
ſtake. | | 

If we make a drawn game of it, or procure 
but moderate advantages, every Britiſh heart muſt 
tremble. Addiſon, 

2. With a ſword drawn. 
What, art thou drawn among thoſe heartleſs 
hinds ? HShbhafteſpeare. 
3. Open; put aſide, or uncloſed. 
A curtain draton preſented to our view 
Dryden's Tyranric Lowes | 


Addiſon on Medals. | 


þ 


] 4. Eviſcerated. 


D RE 


There is no more faith in. thee than 
8 3 no more truth in thee ee. i 
Ox. f try 
5. Induced as from ſome motive, ber 
The Irith will better be d-as 


than the Engliſh to the Iriſh tar Engl, 


As this friendſhip was PE axe Prim, 
on both fides, ſo it was not like to be more 2 = 
than was the fear. = rae 

DRA .]ꝰè ꝰWLL. u. . [draw and well) 4 
deep well; a well out of which water! 
drawn by a long cord. : 

The firſt conceit, tending to a watch 
drawwnucll ; the people of old were wont 
let down a pitcher with a handcord, 
water as they could eaſily pull up, 

To DRAWT. v. 1. [from draw.) To 
any thing in a ſlow, driveling way, 

Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tore 
Through the long heavy page draw! on, 2 

DRAY. a. . [onag, Sax,] The 
DRA'YCART, J car on which beer i 
carried. : 

Let him be brought into the field of election 
upon his draycart, and I will meet him there in 1 
triumphant chariot.  Aliifr, 

When &drays bound high, then never creſ: behind 
Where bubbling yeſt is blown by guits of wins, - 


» V3 qa 
Only ty 
for as much 
Cres. 
Utter 


| Cay, 
Dra"ynoRsE. 2. . [dray and Ger] \ 
horſe which draws a dray, 
This truth is illuſtrated by a diſcourſe on the 
nature of the elephant and the draybr/e, Tall. 
DrA'YMAN. z. / [dray and man.] One 
that attends a dray or cart, 
A brace of draymen bid God ſpeed him well, 
And had the tribute of his fupple knee. Shatcþ, 
Have*mot coblers, draymcn, and mechanicks 
governed as well as preached ? Nay, have not they 
by preaching come to govern ? Sruth, 
DRa'YPLOUGH. 2. J. Iden and plough.) 
A plough of a particular kind, s 
The draypleugh is the beſt plough in winter for 
miry Clays. Meortimer's Huſtardij. 
DRAZEL. 2. , [perhaps corrupted from 
draſſel, the ſcum or droſs of hunian na- 
ture; or from argſleſſe, French, a whore.) 
A low, mean, worthleſs wretch. 
As the devil uſes witches, 
'To be their cully for a ſpace, 
That, when the time 's expir'd, the d, 
For ever may become his vaſſalss Lucia. 
DREAD. ». / Idnad, Saxon.] | 
1. Fear; terrour ; affright ; horrour ei- 
ther felt or impreſied. 
Thiak'ſt thou that duty ſhall have dc 
ſpeak, | 2 
When pow'r to flatt'ry bows? To plainneſs Heng: 
Is bound, When majeſtj to rolly falls. 7 | 
da e prarc's Ring 15 
Let not thy dread make me afraid. Fas 
Was ever any wicked man iree 110m RY 
of a guilty conſcience, from the fecret area her 
divine diipleaſure, and of the vengeance 2 . 
world? 1 
If our fears can be awakened with the regs 5 
evil, he has armed his laws with the _—_ 
eternal mitery. 85 
2. Habitual fear; awe. . 
The fear of you, and the drcad of 24 85 
be upon every beait of the earth · Gone ix. 


£ 
3. The perſon or thing feared ; the caule 


of fear. [ths 
Let him be your dread. Nee 
To thee, of all our good the ſacred n Fo 

To thee, our deareſt dread; to thee, 05! 5 Sik 

| king. 

Da EAD. adj. [onxd, Saxon. 


1. Terrible; frightful. That 


| A town beſieg'd. 


When 
The be 
2. Awf 
7 


Shalt 
The ſ 
"Thy « 


Celeſt 
More 


DRE 


That cer this tongue of mine, 
the Gangs of dread baniſhment 


That laid 1 N 
» oroud man, ſhould take it off again 
Lf qu ag booth Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


1t cannot be, but thou haſt murther'd him: 


therer look, ſo dread, ſo grim. 
5o ould 6 marr look, 6 Gr 


. . o ds 3 
To be expos'd againſt the warring winds; 
ind againſt the deep dread bolted thunder. 
e y Shakeſpeare. 
Terrour ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt, 
coming towards them, ſo dread they ſaw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn'd. Milt. 
2. Awful ; venerable in the higheſt degree. 
: Thou, attended gloriouſly from heav'n, 
Shalt in the ſky appear, and from wr ſend 
- ſummoning archangels to proclaim 
4 tribunal. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
From this deſcent 
leſtjal virtues riſing, will appear 
oe <torious and wei dread than from no fall. 
Milton. 
his ſeems to be the meaning of that 
controverted phraſe, dread majety. Some 
of the old acts of parliament- are faid 
in the preface to be metuendifſimi regis, 


our dread ſovereign's. 
7, Dar Ab. v. a. | from the noun.) To 
fear in an exceſſive degree. 

You may deſpiſe that which terrifies others, 
and which yet all, even thoſe who moſt dread it, 
mutt in à little time encounter. Wake. 

7; DEAD. v. 2. To be in fear. 
Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Deut. i. 8. 
Detr'apER. 2. J [from d read.] One that 
lives in fear. 

have ſuſpended much of my pity towards the 

ercat drcaders of popery. : Sæoift. 
Dat aDFUL. adj. [dread and full.) 
1, Terrible; frightful; formidable. 

The rigid interdiction which reſounds 
Yet dreadjul in mine ear. 

The ſtill night, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom. 
Milton. 


When, 


Milton. 


Thy love, ſtill arm'd with fate, 
Is drccdful as thy hate. 
2. Awful; venerable. 
How dreadful is this place! Gemejis. 
Dre anruLNESS. 2. , [from dreadful.) 
Terribleneſs; frightfulneſs. 


It may juſtly ſerve for matter of extreme ter- 


Granville. 


Mur to the wicked, whether they regard the dread- 


Fg of the day in which they ſhall be tried, or 
the quality of the judge by whom they are to be 
tried,  __ Hakewill on Providence. 
Dat 'aveuiLy. adv. | from dreadful. ] 
Terribly ; frightfully. 
Not ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf, can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dread wily accuſe, 
Coxcemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews. 
7 : Dryden. 
Dar abr Ess. adj, [from dread.) Fear- 
leſs; unaffrighted; intrepid; unſhaken; 
undaunted; free from terrour. | 
Dreadleſs, ſaid he, that ſhall I ſoon declare; 
It was complain'd, that thou hadſt done great tort 
Unto an aged woman. Fairy Quern. 
All night the dreadleſs angel, unpurſued, 
Through heav'n's wide champaign held his way. 
8 MAſilion. 
*E ADLESSNESS, u. . [from dread!e/+.] 


neſs, 


. Lelmane, to whom danger then was a cauſe of 
a all the compoſition of her elements 
du nothing but fiery, with ſwiftneſs of deſire 
croffed him. | | Sidney. 
DREAM. „. J. | droom, Dutch. This 


word is derived by Meric Caſaubon, with 


oi, I, 


Fearleſſneſs ; intrepidity ; undaunted- 


| 


DRE 


more ingenuity than truth; from %zua 
Te Cle, the comedy of life; dreams being, 
as plays are, a repreſentation of ſome- 
thing which does not really happen. 
This conceit Junius has enlarged by 
quoting an epigram : | 
Txnyn wes ö Be-: x, maiyviov 1 pays wa 
21, 
Tov oTsd)y Arne, 5 tee Ta. dura. 
Anthol.] 
1. A phantaſm of ſleep ; the thoughts of 
a ſleeping man. 
We eat our meat in fear, and ſleep 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible drcans 
That ſhake us nightly. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
In dreams they fearful precipices tread ; 
Or, fhipwreck'd, labour to ſome diſtant ſhore. 
; | Dryden. 
Glorious dreams ſtand ready to reſtore 
The pleaſing ſhapes of all you ſow before. Dryden. 


2. An idle fancy; a wild conceit; a 


groundleſs ſuſpicion. 
Let him keep 
A hundred knights; yes, that on ev*ry dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, 
He may enguard his detage. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
To DREAM. v. . preter. dreamed, or 
dreamt. | from the noun.] 
1. To have the repreſentation of ſome- 
thing in ſleep. 

Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilſt the 
outward ſenſes are ſtopped, not ſuggeſted by any 
external objects, or known occaſion, nor under 
the rule or conduct of the underſtanding. Locke. 

dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundleſs plain. Tatler, 


#9 
2. It has of before the noun. 
] have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 
But, being awake, I do deſpiſe my dream. Shak, 
I have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters *twixt thyſelf and me : 
We have been down together in my fleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shak. Coriol. 
3- To think; to imagine. 
Theſe boys know little they are ſons to th' king, 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. Shak. 
He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought 
that firſt orb more than a tranſient cruſt. 
| Burnct's Thecry. 
He little dream'd how nigh he was to care, 
Till treach'rous fortune caught him in the ſnare, 


Dryden. 
4. To think idly. 
They dream on in a conſtant courſe of reading, 
but not digeſting. Lucke. 
] began to dream of nothing leſs than - the im- 
mortality of my work. Smith, 
5. To be ſluggiſh; to idle. 
Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 
And tempts not fortune for a noble diy? Dryden. 


To DREAM. v. a. To ſee in a dream. 
The Macedon, by Jove's decree, 
Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. Pryd. 
At length in ſleep their bodies they compoſe, 
And dreamt the future fight, and early roſc. Dryd. 


DREAM ER. 2. / [from dream. 
1. Who has dreams; one who has fancies 
in his ſleep. 
The viſion ſaid, and vaniſh'd from his fight ; 
The dreamer waken'd in a mortal fright. Dryden. 
If our drcamey pleaſes to try whether the glow- 
ing heat of a glaſs furnace be barely a wandering 
imagination in a drowſy man's fancy, by putting 
his head into it, he may perhaps be wakened into 
a certainty. Locke, 
2. An idle fanciful man; a viſionary. 
Sometime he angers me 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 


Of dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies. Shake. 


| 


DRE 


3. A mope; a man loſt in wild imagina- 


tion; a reveur. 

The man of ſenſe his meat devours, 
But only ſmells the peel and flow'rs ; 
And he muſt be an idle dreamer, 


Who leaves the pie and gnaws the ſtreamer. Prior. 


4. A ſluggard; an idler. 
DrE*aMLEss. adj. [from dream.) Without 


dreams. 
The ſavages of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, were 
reported to be both nameleſs and dreamleſs. 
SNL | Camden's Remains. 
DR EAR. 2. /. Dread; terror. 
The ill-tac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger; 
The hoarſe night raven, trump of doleful drear. 
Spenſer. 
Dx EAR. adj. [Dneoms, Saxon, dreary. ] 
Mournful; diſmal ; ſorrowful. 
In urns and altars round, 
A dreer and dying ſound 
Afrights the flamens at their ſervice quaiut. 


Milter. 


DREARIHEAPD. . [from dreary.) Hor- 
rour ; diſmalneſs: a word now no long - 


er in uſe. | 
That ſhortly from the ſhape of womanhed, 
Such as the was when Pallas ſhe attempted, 
She grew to hideous ſhape of drearibead, 
Pined with grief of folly late repented. OSfper;/r, 
D&RE"ARIMENT. z. /. | from dreary.] 
1. Sorrow; diſmalneſs ; melancholy. 
I teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful dreariment. 
2. Horrour ; dread ; terrour. 
15 now obſolete. 
Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 
To wreak the guiit of mortal fins is bent; 
Hur's forth bis thundering dart with deadly 
eul, 5 
Inroll'd in flames and ſmouldring drearimert. 
Fairy Queens 
DRE'ARY. adj. I dneoniq, Saxon.] 
1. Sorrowful; diſtreſsful. | 
The meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly owl, 
With drcary ſhrieks did alſo yell; 
And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abliorred face, ſo horrid and ſo foul. 
Fairy Queen. 


'This word 


2. Gloomy ; diſmal ; horrid. 
Obſcure they went through dreary ſhades, that 


led 
Along the vaſt dominions of the dead, Dryden. 
Towns, foreſts, herds, and men promiſcuous 
drown'd, 
With one great death deform the dreary =" 
; r. 
3. This word is ſcarcely uſed but in poe- 
tical diction. | 
DREDGE. . /, [To dretch, in Chaucer, 
is to delay; perhaps a net ſo often 
ſtopped may be called from this.] A 
kind of net. 

For oyſters they have a peculiar dredge; a 
thick, ſtrong net, faſtened to three ſp.lls of iron, 
and drawn at the boat's ſtern, gathering whatſo- 
ever it mecteth lying in the bottom. | Carewws 

To DREDGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
gather with a dredge. 

The oyſters dredged in the Lyne find a welcome 
Acceptance. a Carew, 

D&re"pGes. z./. {from dredge.) One who 
fiſhes with a dredge. 

Dxzz"cciness. 1. /. [from dreggy.) Ful- 
neſs of dregs or lees ; foulneſs ; muddi- 


neſs ; feculence. 


Dre"ccisn. adj. [from dregs.] Foul with 


lees ; feculent. 
To give a ftrong taſte to this dr:ggifþ liquor, 
they Bing in an incredible deal of broom or hops, 
4 E whereby 


a. VT wv 
— 


Spenſer's Epitbalamium. 
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whereby ſmall beer is rendered equal in miſchief 
on Conſumptions. 
.] Containing 
conſiſting of dregs ; muddy ; 


to ſtrong. Harvey 
Drt'ccy. adj. [from dregs 
dregs; 
feculent. 
Theſe num'rous ve 
Receive the pure inſinuating ſtream ; 
But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 
To form the blood or teed the limbs unfit. 


X 


Blackmore. 

Ripe grapes being moderately preſſed, their juice 
out much dreggy matter, be ſqueezed 
Bayle. 

DREGS. . /. dnerxen, Saxon; dreggi- 


may, with 
out, 


an, Iſandick.] 

I. The ſediment of li 
grounds ; the fecu 
Fain would we ma 
If for the dregs we co 
They often tread deſtruction's horrid path, 
And drink thedregs of the revenger's wrath, 

We from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. 


lence. 


Such run on poets in a raging vein, 


Ev'n to the drezs and ſqueezings of the brain. 


* : 1 Pepe. that is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed 

2. Any thing by which purity is Corrupted. for then they paint and ſmile, and dreſs theniſelve 
The king by this Journey purged a little the up in tinſel, and glafs gems, and counterfeit ima- 
dregs and leaven of the northern people, that gery. Taylor, 


. were before in no good affections towards him. 


Bacon. 


3. Droſs; ſweepings; refuſe. 
Heav'n's favourite thou, 
Than we, the dregs and rub 
What diffidence we muſt be under 
God will regard our facrifice, 
thing to offer him but 
the days of loathing a 


which we have no pleaſure, Regers, Where was a fine room in the middle of the 
To DREIN. v. 2. [See Drar N. To emp- houſe, handſomely dreſſed up, for the commiſſion- 
ty. The ſame with ain. ſpelt differ- | my ſed in dreſf - 3 

| nis uted in dreſſing up power with all the 

_ 8 . hg _—_ focrets » lig ber ſplendour abſoluteneſs can add to it,. Locke. 


ſetting her mill a-going, and I can drein 


them all. Congreve. 
"Tis drein d and emptied of its poiſon now ; 
A cordial draught, Southern, 


7o DRENCH. vv. 
1. To waſh 
Our 

the ſea, 
gloſles, 
To- day deep thoughts learn with m 
In mirth, that after no repenting 
Nou dam the ditches, 
Their moiſture has alread 


a. [dnencan, Saxon.] 
to ſoak; to ſteep. 
garments being as they were drenched in 
hold notwithſtanding their freſhneſs and 
Shakeſpeare. 
e to drench 
draws. Milion. 
and the floods reſtrain ; 
y drench'd the plain. 

: 5 ; Dryden. 
2. To ſaturate with drink or moiſture : in 
an ill ſenſe, | 
In finiſh ſleep 

Their drenched natures lic, as in a death. 

8 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
al hatred drench'd - 
Philips. 


Too off, alas! has muty 

Our ſwords in native blood. 

3. To phyſick by violence. 

If any of your cattle are infected, ſpeedily let 
both fick and well blood, and drench them. 

Mertimer's Huſbandry, 

Dxencn. z. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A draught; a ſwill: by way of abhor- 

rence or contempt. 

Let ſuch bethink them, if the ſleepy drencb 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill, 
That in our proper motion we aſcend, 

2. Phyſick for a brute. 

A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a ſick 
horſe, and compoſed-of ſeveral drugs in a liquid 
form. | Farrier's Dic. 

Harry,. ſays ſhe, how many haſt thou kill'd to- 
day? Give my roan horſe a drench, ſays he; and 
anſwers, fourteen, an hour after, Sbaß. Hens IV. 


ins, ſuch is the curious frame, 


quors ; the lees; the 


ke him author of the wine, 
uld ſome other blame. Davies. 


Sandys. 


Dryden. 


for better fates deſign'd 
diſh of mankind. Drygd. 
whether 
when we have no- 
the dregs and refuſe of life, 
nd ſatiety, and the years in 


her of 


Milton. 


D R E 


A drench of wine has with ſucceſs 
And through a horn the gen'rous jui 


be poured down, than a dra 
leiſurely drank if I liked it. 


4. A channel of water. | 
DRE“X CHER. x. , [from drench.] 
1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. 


DRxENr. participle. 
from drenched, to 
rhyme to brext, 

What flames 

In dan 

To DRESS. vv. a. [arefer, French. 
1. To clothe; to inveſt with clothes. 

I The firſt requeſt 

He made, was, like his brothers t 

And, as his birth requir'd 

2. To clothe pompou 

is uſed with up and 


or burnt. 


o be dreſs'd ; 


out to enforce it. 


next the ſun, 


Few admir'd the native red and white 
dreſs 


, 


Till poets 'd them up to charm the fight, 


D 
Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels, when dreſſed 
the value of three hun 
nine hundred and fi 
and four-pence. 


3- To adorn; to deck 
furniſh. 


The mind loſes its natural reliſh of real 
and is reconciled inſenſi 
be arefſed up into any fai 
4. To cover a woun 

In time of my fickne 
er. 
5. Jo curry; to rub: a term of th 

Our infirmities are ſo many, 
to dreſs and tend horſes and af} 
help our needs, 

Three hundred hor 
Stood ready, 


d with medicaments. 


e ſtable. 
that we are forced 
es, that they may 
Taylor. 
ſes, in high ſtables fed, 
ſhining all, and ſmoothly dreſs'd. 


Dryden's A neid. 
6. To break or teach 


a hor 
horſemenſhip. 
| 4 . ſteed 
Well mouth'd well manag'd, which himſelf did 


dreſs 3 


His aid in war, his ornament in peace. Dryden. 
7. To rectify; to adjuſt. 
Adam ! well may we labour ſtill to dreſs 


This garden; ſtill to tend plant, herb, and flow'r. 


| Milton. 
Well muſt the ground be digg'd, and better 
drefs'd, 

New foil to make, and meliorate the reſt, 
8. To prepare for any purpoſe. 
In Orkney they dreſs their leather with roots of 
tormentil, inſtead of bark. Mortimer': Huſbandry. 
To trim ; to fit any thing for ready uſe. 

When he dreſſetbh the lamps he ſhall burn in- 
cenſe. Exed. xxx. 
When you dreſs your young hops, cut away roots 
or ſprigs, Mortimer”s 1 
10. To prepare victuals for the table. 
Thus the voluptuous youth, bred. up to dreſs 
For his fat grandſire ſome delicious meſs, 
In feeding high his tutor will ſurpaſs, 


Dryd. 


9. 


. 


X 


£ 


truth, 
bly to any thing that can 
nt appearance of it. Locke, 


ſs another chirurgeon dreſſed 
Wijeman. 


ſe: a term of 


been us'd, 
ce infus'd. 
| ; Dryden. 
3. Phyſick that muſt be given by violence. 

| Their counſels are more like a drench that mutt 
ught which muſt be 
King Charles. 


» quoth he, when I the preſent ſee 
ger rather to be dyent than brent ? Fairy : 


„above the reſt. Dryd. 
fly or elegantly. It 


Look upon pleaſures not upon that ſide that is 
or where they look beauteouſly ; 


ryden, 
out, 
dred twenty-two thouſand 
xteen pounds thirteen ſhillings 

Arbuthnet, 
to embelliſh ; to 


2. One that gives phyſick by force. Dig. 
Probably corrupted 
make a proverbial 


7 
8 


2. To fall weakly and ſlowly. 


3. To ſlaver as a child or ideot. 
To DRI BBLE. . a. To throw down in 


n N 2 _ 


:; ro * 


DRI 


De ss. 2. /. from the verb. 
1. — 5 garment ; habit. 
alles laughed at in our foref, 
or pictures, when, b the circulation ite 
vanity they are brought about, we think © 5 
ing. | CUCrnmicnt of the A 

A robe obſcene was oer his ſhoulder, th 
A dreſs by fates and furies worn alone, 


? . p Pe F "9 
2. Splendid clothes — 


Tir, e. 
Ton, 


; habit of 


The men of plea 
DrE'sstr. 7. 


. 5 Dryer, Turns), 
2. One employed in regulatin „ trim. 
ming, or adjuſting any thing. 
Said he unto the dreſſer of his vineyard, B 
theſe three years I come 


tree, and find none. | Lal 
3. The bench in a kitchen on Which meat 
is dreſt or prepared for the table. 
"Tis burnt, and ſo is all the meat: 
What dogs are theſe ! Where is the raſcal cook? 
How durſt you, villains! bring it from the 4, „ 
And ſerve it thus to me that love it not? Kat, 
A maple dreſſer in her hall the had, 
On which full many a ſlender meal the made. 
p . De der. 
When you take down diſhes, tip a ta a 
the dryer. Soift's Directions ts the C. 
Drxe"s51NnG. 2. , [from dreſs.) The ap. 
plication made to a fore. © 
The ſecond day after we took off the drug, 
and found an eſchar made by the catheretick, 
Woman on Tum, 


J. [ dreſs and room.] 
clothes are put on. 


8 chold 
ſeeking fruit on thi g, 


1s fig. 


4 


Dx e'ss1 NG-ROOM. 2. 
The room in which 
Latin books might be found every day in his 
dreſſing-room; if it were carefully ſearched. Ser ift. 
DR Es r. part. [from dreſs 
In flow'ry wreath 
His bending horns, 


s the royal virgin dr; 
and kindly clapt his m_ 
. dur. 
To DIB. v. a. I contracted from aribllt. 
To crop; to cut off to defalcate. A 
cant word, 
Merchants gains come ſhort of half the mart; 
For he who drives thcir bargains dr1bs a * 
: ac. 
To DRI'BBLE. 2. . [This word ſeems 
to have come from rep by ſucceſiive al- 
terations, ſuch as are uſual in living 
languages: drop, drip, ripple, dribble, 
from thence drivel and drivelly, Dri 
may indeed be the original word, from 
che Daniſh drypp.] 
1. To fall in drops. = 
Semilunar proceſſes on the ſurface owe t2c'r 
form to the dribbling of water that paſſed over it. 
Wiidward in Fat. 
A dribbling, difficulty, and a moment:ry gs 
preſſion of urine, may be cauſed by the {tone's 


ſhutting up the orifice of the bladder. | 
Sid Arbuthnit on Ain 


TEL 


Believe not that the dribbling dart of love | 
Can pierce a complete boſom. Shaicſprar:s 


drops. : 
be the cook follow with a ladle full of foup, 
and dridble it all the way up ſtairs. 


Tz 


- Aa heir apparent of the gourmand race. Dryden. 1 


b. 
* 


1 


Sui Rules to Servanite 
4 DLT 


Des 7. K · /. [from dribble.) A ſmall 
{um 3 odd money in a ſum. 

Twelve long years of exile borne, 

Twice twelve WC number'd fince his bleſt return; 


Aly wert thou juſt to pay, 
ale dribblet of a day. Dryden. 


Even to the | 4 
EY; [from dry.] That which has 
the quality of abſorbing moiſture ; a de- 
ſiccative. | 
There 15 2 
mill, which 
male dogs little. | 
DRIFT. 7: from drive] | 
. Force impellent 3 impulſe ; overbear- 
ing influence. 
& man being under the drift of any paſſion, 
vill ſtin follow the impulſe of it till ſomething 
and, by a ftronger impulſe, turn him, 
South, 


tale, that boiling of daiſy roots in 
it is certain are great driers, will 
Bacon. 


interpoſe, 
zuother way. 

2. Violence; courſe. 5 
The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rift, 
Peth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful 

drift. Fairy Queen. 
«. Any thing driven at random. 
Some log, perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, 
An ufcleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
Ard croſs ſome riv'let paſſage did begin. Dryden. 
4. Any thing driven of born along in a, 


body. | 3 

The ready racers ſtand; 
Swift as on wings of wind upborne they fly, 
And drifts of riſing duſt involve the ſky. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
5. A ſtorm; a ſhower. 
Our thunder trom the ſouth 
Shall rain their diift of bullets on this town. 


Shateſpearee | 
6. A heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown}. 


together by the wind: as, a /rowdr:if7,: 
a deep body of ſnow. 
7, Tendency or aim of action. 
Ihe particular drift of every act, proceeding 
eternally from God, we are not able to diicern ; 
and therefore cannot always give the proper and 
- Certain reaſon of his works. Hcober. 
Their drift comes known, and they diſcover'd 
are; 
For ſome, of many, will be falſe of courſe. Daniel. 
8. Scope of a diſcourſe. 

The main drift of his book being to prove, 
that what is true is impoſſible to be falſe, he op- 
poſes nobody, Till>tfon. 

The drift of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our com- 
paion towards the rebels. Addiſon. 

This, by the ſtile, the manner, and the drift, 
"Twas thought could be the work of none but 

Swift. Swift. 
7: Dater, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Todrive; to urge along. | 
Snow, no larger than ſo many grains of ſand, 
drifted with the wind in clouds from every plain. 
Ellis's Voyage. 
2. To throw together on heaps. Not au- 
thoriſed, | | 
He wanders on 
From hill to dale, Rill more and more aftray, 
Impatient flouncing through the drif:cd heaps. | 
Thomſon. 
7% DRILL, v. a. [drillen, Dutch; Builian, 
dax. from Junh, through. ] 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill. 
he drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed 
upon a flat board, which iron hath an hole punched 
a little way into it, to ſet the blunt end of the 
thank of the drill in, when you grill a hole. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
2. To perforate ; to hore ; to. pierce. 
My body through and through he drill'd, 


Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles, 
And to th' attractive rays adapt their holes? 

Blackmore. 
3. To make a hole. 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they 
hold the drill-bow in their right hand; but, when 
they turn ſmall work, they hold the drill-bow in 
their left hand. : Moxon. 

4. To delay; to put off: in low phraſe ; 
corrupted, I believe, from draxwled. | 
She has bubbled him out of his youth : ſhe 
drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and ſhe will drop 
him in his old age. Addiſon. 
5. To draw from ſtep to ſtep. A low 
phraſe. | 

When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got 
within him, and are able to drill him on from one 
lewdneſs to another, by the ſame arts they corrupt 
and ſqueeze him. South, 

6. To drain; to draw ſlowly. This ſenſe 
wants better authority. 
Drill'd through the ſandy ſtratum every way, 
The waters with the ſandy ſtratum rife. Thomſon. 
7. To form to arms ; to teach the military 
exerciſe. An old cant word. 
The toe appear'd drawn up and dri!/'d, 
Ready to charge them in the field, Hudibras. 
DRILIL. 2. , from the verb. 
1. An inſtrument with which holes are 
bored. It is a point preſſed hard againſt 


a bow and ſtring. 

The way of tempering ſteel to make gravere, 
drills, and mechanical inſtruments, we have taught 
artificers. Bay le. 


punches will not ſerve for; as a piece of work 
that hath already its ſhape, and mutt have an hole 
made in its Moæxon. 


2. An ape; a baboon. 


ferent internal ſpecifick conſtitution between a 
changeling and a drill, when they agree in thape 
and want of reaſon ?' Locke. 


be rill. 
driils, 


hills. Sandys. 
To DRINK. v. 7. preter. drank, or drunk ; 


Saxon.] | 


1. To ſwallow liquors ; to quench thirſt, 
| Here, between the armies, 
Let 's drink together friendly, and embrace. 


She ſaid, drink, and I will give thy camels drink 
alſo; ſo I drank, and ſhe made the camels drink 
alſo, Gen. xxiv. 46. 

He drank of the wine. Gen, ix. 21. 

When delight is the only end, and reſts in itſelf, 
and dwells there long, then eating and drinking is} 
not a ſerving of God, but an inordinate ation. | 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


2. To feaſt; to be entertained with li- 
quors. | | 
We came to fight you, For my part, I am 
ſorry it is turned to a drinking. | 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleypatra. 
3. To drink to exceſs; to be an habitual 
drunkard. A colloquial phraſe. 
4. To Drink 70. To ſalute in drinking; 
to invite to drink by drinking firſt. 
I take your princely word for thoſe redreſſes. 
I gave it you, and will maintain my word; 


And Whacum by my ſide lay Kkill'd. Hudibras. 
„ j 


Drills are uſed for the making ſuch holes as 


Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a dif- 


3. A ſmall dribbling brook. This I have 
found no where elſe, and ſuſpect it ſhould 


Springs through the pleaſant meadows pour their 


Which ſnake-like glide between the bordering: 


part. paſſ. drunk, or drunken. ¶dhincan, 


5 bakeſpeare. 


the thing bored, and turned round with 


| 


And thereupon I &rink unto your grace. Shakeſp. 
4 


5. To Drink ro. To wiſh well to in the 
act of taking the cup. | 
Give me ſome wine; fill full: 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs. 
Shakeſpeart. 
I'll drink to maſter Bardolph, and to all * ca- 
valeroes about London. Sbateſpeare. 


To DRIN Ek. v. a. 


1. To ſwallow : applied to liquids. 
He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water, 
three days and three nights. I Sam. xxx. 12. 
We have drunken our water for money. 
Sam. v. 4 · 
2. To ſuck up; to abſorb. 
Set rows of roſemary with flow'ring tem, 
And let the purple violets drink the ſtream, 
Dryden. 
Bruſh not thy ſweeping ſkirt too near the wall; 
Thy heedleſs fleeve will drink the colour'd oil. 


: Gay. 
3. To take in by any inlet; to hear; to 
ſee. | 

My ears have'yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the ſound. 

Shakeſpearee 

Thither write, my queen; 
And with mine eyes F'll drink the words you ſend, 
Though ink be made of gall. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

Phemius ! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ ; 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with filent joy. 

P . 

I drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. Popes 

4. To act upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot veniſon paſty to dinner: 
come, gentlemen, I hope we ſhall drink down all 
unkindneſs. | Sbaleſpeare. 

Fe will drown his health and his ſtrength in his 
belly; and, after all his drunlen trophies, at length 
drink down himſelf too. Souths 


5. To make drunk. 


Benhadad was drinking himſelf drunk in the pas 
vilions. 1 Kings. 
6. It is uſed with the intenſive particles 
off, up, and in. Off, to note a ſingle act 
of drinking. ; EL 
One man gives another a cup of poiſon, a thing 

as terrible as death; but at the ſame time he tells 
him that it is a cordial, and ſo he drinks it off, and 
dies. South. 


7. Up, to note that the whole is drunk. 
Alexander, after he had drank . a cup of four- 
teen pints, was going to take another. 

Arbutbnot on Coins. 

8. In, to enforce the ſenſe: uſually of. in- 
animate things. a 

The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, 

and emptied, becometh more porous, and greedily 

drinketh in water. Braun's Vulgar Errourse 


Drink. 7. . [from the verb. 
1. Liquor to be ſwallowed : oppoſed to 
meat. : 
When God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ſtrong above compare, 
Whoſe drink was only from the liquid brook ! 
A Milton. 
2. Liquor of any particular kind, 
We will give you rare and ſleepy drinks. 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
The juices of fruits are either watery or olly : 
I reckon among the watery all the fruits out of 
which drink is exprefled, as the grape, the apple, 
and the pear. ucon. 
O madneſs, to think uſe of ſtrongeſt wines, 
And ſtrongeſt drinks, our chief ſupport of health! 
. Milton. 
Theſe, when th' allotted orb of time 's complete, 
Are more commended than the labour'd drink. 
. P hilip - 
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Amongęſt drinks, auſtere wines are apt to occa- 
ſion foul eruptions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Darxx-Mox EY. 2. / [drink and money.] 
Money given to buy liquor. | 
Peg's ſervants were always aſking for drink- 
money . | Arbuthnot. 
Dri'NnKABLE. adj. [from drink.) Pota- 
ble; ſuch as may be drank. 
Dal xk ER. 2. J. | from drink.) One that 


drinks to exceſs ; a drunkard. 
It were good for-thoſe that have moiſt brains, 
and are great drinkers, to take fume of lignum, 
aloes, roſemary, and frankincenſe, about the full 
of the moon. Bacon. 
The drinker and debauched perſon is the object 
of ſcorn and contempt. South, 
The urire of hard drinkers affords a liquor ex- 
tremely fetid, but no inflammable ſpirit : what is 
inflammable ſtays in the blood, and affects the 
brain. Great drinkers commonly die apopkctick. 
; Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To DRIP. v. x. [ drippen, Dutch. ] 
1. To fall in drops. 


2. To have drops falling from it. 
The ſoil, with fatt'ning moiſture fill'd, 

Is cloath'd with graſs, and fruitful to be till'd; 
Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 
Which dripping rocks, not rowling ſtreams, ſupply. 

| Dryden. 
The fineſt ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux, 
Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. 
To DRIP. v. a. 


1. To let fall in drops. 
Her flood f tears 
Seem like the lofty barn of ſome rich ſwain, 
Which from the thatch drips faſt a ſhow'r of rain. 
Swift. 


Prior. 


2. To drop fat in roaſting. 
Let what was put into his belly, and what he 
drips, be his ſauce, Walton's Angler. 
His offer'd entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazle broach. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Dare. 2. . [from the verb.] That which 
ops. W 
Water may be procured for neceſſary occaſions 
from the heavens, by preſerving the drips of the 
houſes. | Mortimer. 


DRTP PING. a. /. [from drip.] The fat 


which houſewives gather from roaſt meat. 
Shews all her ſecrets of houſekeeping z 
For candles how ſhe trucks her dripping. Swift. 


DrxryeeinGPaN. . /. [drip and pan.] 
The pan in which the fat of roaſt meat 
is caught. 

When the cook turns her back, throw ſmoaking 
coals into the drippingpan. Sevift. 

Drr'yePLE. adj. [from arip.] This word 
1s uſed ſomewhere by Fairfax for weak, 
or rare; dripple ſhot. Ft 

To DRIVE. v. 4. preterite drove, anci- 
ently drave ; part. paſſ. driven, or drove, 
[dreiban, Gothick ; drupan, Saxon; 
arywven, Dutch. ]- | 


1. To produce motion in any thing by vio- | 


lence : as, the hammer drives the nail. 
2. To force along by impetuous preſſure. 
He builds a bridge, who never drove a pile. Pope. 
On helme ts helmets throng, | 
Shield preſs'd on ſhield, and man drove man along. 
Pepe. 
3- To expel by force from any place : 
with From. | 
Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 
He with a gen'rous rage reſents his wounds. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Eis ignominious flight the victors boaſt, 
Beaux baniſh beaux, and ſwordknots ſwordknots 


Si 


DRI 


4. To ſend by force to any place: with zo. 
Time drives the flocks from field ro fold, 


When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Shakcſp. 
Fate has driven em all | 
Into the net. Dryden's Don Scbaſtian. 


5. To chaſe; to hunt, 
To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Farl Percy took his way. Ch:ay Chaſe. 
6. To force or urge in any direction. 
He ſtood and meaſured the earth : he beheld, 
and drove aſunder the nations. Hab. iii. 6. 


7. To impel to greater ſpeed. 


8. To guide and regulate a carriage. 
He took off their chariot. wheels, that they 
drove them heavily. Ex. xiv. 25. 


9. To convey animals; to make animals 
march along under guidance. | 
There find a herd of heifers, wand'ring o'er 
The neighb'ring hill, and drive *em to the ſhore. 
Addiſon. 
10. To clear any place by forcing away 
what is in it. | 
We come not with deſign of waſteful prey, 
To drive the country, force the ſwains away. Dryd. 


11. To force; to compel. 
For the metre ſake, ſome words in him ſometime 
be driven awry, which require ſtraighter placing in 
plain proſe. Aſcham. 


12. To hurry on inconſiderately. | 
Moſt miſerable if ſuch unſkilfulneſs make them 
drive on their time by the periods of fin and death. 
Taylor. 

He, driven to diſmount, threatened, if I did not 
the like, to do as much for my horſe as fortune had 
done for his, Sidney. 
The Romans did not think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguithed, till they had driven one of 
their conſuls to depart the city, againſt whom they 
found not in the world what to object, ſaving only 
that his name was Tarquin. Hooker. 
He was driven by the neceſſities of times, more 
than led by his own diſpoſition, to rigour. K. Cha. 


13. To diſtreſs; to ſtraighten. 
This kind of ſpeech is in the manner of deſpe- 
rate men far driven. Spenſer's State of Ireland, 


14. To urge by violence, not kindneſs. 
He taught the goſpel rather than the law, 
And forc'd himſelf to drive, but lov'd to draw. 
Dryden. 
15. To impel by influence of paſſion. 
I drave my ſuitor from his mad humour of love 
to a living humour of madneſs. Shak. As you like it. 
Diſcontents drawve men into Aidings. X. Charles. 
Lord Cottington, being maſter of temper, and of 
the moſt profound diſſimulation, knew too well 
how to lead him into a miſtake, and then drive him 
into choler. 


where we may ſee what drives men into a conjugal 
life : a little burning puſhes us more powerfully 
than greater pleaſures in proſpect. 


16. To urge; to preſs to a concluſion. 


dark, we have diligently driven and purſued ; the 
rather for that, of all things that give light here 
below, it is the moſt durable, and hath leaſt appa- 
rent motion. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
We have thus the proper notions of the four ele- 
ments, and both them and their qualities driven up 
and reſolved into their moſt ſimple principles. 
Digby on Bodies. 
To drive the argument farther, let us inquire 
into the obvious deſigns of this divine architect. 
Cbeyne 2 Philoſ. Principles. 


particular point, either the condemnation or ac- 
x quittal. 
17. To carry on; to keep in motion. 

| As a farmer cannot huſband his ground ſo well, 
if he fit at a great rent; ſo the merchant cannot 


drive * Pope. 


4 


Clarendon. | 
It is better to marry than to burn, ſays St. Paul 


Locke. 


The experiment of wood that ſhineth in the | 


| The deſign of theſe orators was to drive ſome | 


Swift, | | 


DRI 
The bees have common cities of their on 


And common ſort; beneath one f 
And with one common ſtock their pang > 


Your Paſimond a lawleſs bargain area Dad. 
The parent could not ſell the daughter's love D 
The trade of life cannot be driven without * 


ners. C2; 
R . tor, 
18. To purify by motion: fo we ſay to 

drive feathers. 

His thrice driven bed of down. Sale, 
The one is in the plot, let him be never 4 
cent; and the other is as white as the d7i 
let him be never ſo criminal, 


19. To Drive ot. To expel, 
Tumults and their exciters drave myſelf 24 
many of both houſes out of their places. K. "BER 
As ſoon as they heard the name of Roſcetes, 
they forthwith drawe aut their governour, and ie. 
ceived. the Turks into the town. X Hifrry, 
To DRIVE. v. u. 
1. To go as impelled by any external 
agent. 
The needle endeavours to conform unto the 
meridian ; but, being diſtracted, driverh that Kay 
where the greater and powerfuller part of the earth 
is placed, Brown's Vulgar Errun. 
Love, fixt to one, ſtill ſafe at anchor rides, 
And dares the fury of the winds and tides; 
But loſing once that hold, to the wide ocean horn, 
It drives away at will, to every wave a ſcorn, Dry, 
Nor with the riſing ſtorm would vainly five; 
But left the helm, and let the veſſel drive. 
Dryden's Ariil. 


ſo Inno. 
Ven ſnon, 


L"Eftrang, 


2, Toruſh with violence. 

Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying ſails, 
And rent the ſheets. Dryden's Æreid. 
Near as he draws, thick harbingers of ſmoke 

With gloomy pillars cover all the place; 
Whoſe little intervals of night are broke 
By ſparks that drive againſt his ſacred face. Dryd. 
Then with ſo ſwift aa ebb the flood drove back» 
Ward, | 
It flipt from underneath the ſcaly herd. 
Dryden's All fir Lins 
The bees drive out upon each other's backs, 
T' imboſs their hives in cluſters. Dryd, Don Seb. 
While thus he ſtood, 
Perithous' dart drove on, and nail'd him to the 
wood. Dryzen, 
As a ſhip, which winds: and waves aflail, 
Now with the current drives, now with the gile 5 
She feels a double force, by turn, obeys 
Th' imperious tempeſt, and th' impetuous feat, 
Dryden. 
The wolves ſcampered away, however, as har 
as they could drive. L"Eftrarg'- 
Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving land, 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 


3. To paſs in a carriage. 

There is a litter ready; lay him in t, 

And drive tow'rd Dover. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Thy flaming chariot-wheels, that thook 

Heav'n's everlaſting frame, while o'er the necks 

Thou drov'f of warring angels diſarray d. Milton. 


4. To tend to; to conſider as the ſcope 


and ultimate deſign. 5 
Authors drive at theſe, as the higheſt elegancles, 
which are but the frigidities of wit. 5 
Brown's Vulgar Errturi. 
We cannot widely miſtake his diſcourle, _ 
we have found out the point he drives at. Loc s 
They look no further before them than the = 
line; whence it will inevitably follow, that 
can drive to no certain point, but ramble 5 - 
ſubject to another. 7 "hin 
We have done our work, and are come %! 


- been driving at. 
view of the end that we have _ fo oy 37 War. 


5. To aim; to ſtrike at with fury. 
Four rogues in buckram let drive at f. 


Shakgpearts Herr 75 


drive his trade ſo well, if he fitat great uſury, Bacon. 


ö 


Pope's Iliad. | 


2. Af 
ſenſe 
Wh 
among 
Mit. 
White 
pl 
Derr 
an id 

1 he 

for the 
ment. 
Dar'y 
The 


DRI : 
„ ſhield he drove, and at the blow _ 
org to-ground together go. 


At Auxu 
Both ſhield and arm 
in all its ſenſes, whether ac- 
may be obſerved to retain 
ded of violence and pro- 


6. To drive, 
tive or neuter, 

a ſenſe compoun 
eſſion. ; EA 

- DRI'VEL. . 1. [from arif, dripple, 
tribble, drivel. ; f 
To ſlaver; to let the fpittle fall in 
. like a child, an ideot, or a do- 


ard. 4 | 
. met with this Chremes, a driweling old fellow, 


jean, ihaking both of head and hands, already half 


eaith, and yet then moſt greedy of earth. Sidney. 
No man could ſpit from him, but would be | 


firced to dried like ſome paralytick, or a fool. 


Grew. 4 


+ To be weak: or fooliſh ; to dote. 
This driwcting love Is like a great natural, that 
lollig up and down to hide his bauble. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fulict. 
[ hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſotted, 
Made four and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by love; 
A drivelirg hero, fit for a romance. Dryden. 
Darvei. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Slarer; moiſture ſhed from the mouth. 
Beides th eternal drivel, that ſupplies 
Tizzdropping beard, trom noſtrils, mouth, and eyes. 
Dryden. 
This 


Tuns 


2. A fool; an ideot; a driveller, 


ſenſe is now out of uſe. 
What fool am I, to mingle that drivel's ſpeeches 
among my noble thoughts ! Sidney. 
Millions of years this old drivel Cupid lives, 
While fill more wretch,. more wicked, he doth 
prove. Sidney. 


DarVeLLER. =. . [from drive.] A fool; 


an ideot; a ſlaverer. 
have heard the arranteſt drivelleys commended 
for their ſhrewdneſs, even by men of tolerable judg- 
ment, Sift. 
Dar'vex, Participle of drive. 
They were driven forth from among men. 


Fob, xxx. 5. 


Darves, 2. from m—_ 
I. The perſon or inſtrument who gives any 
motion by violence. 
2, One who drives beaſts. 
He from the many-peopled city flies ; 
Contemns their labours, and the driver's cries, 
| : Sandys. 
The driver runs up to him immediately, and 
beats tim almoſt ro death. L' Eftrange. 
The multitude or coramon rout, like a drove of 


Rep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed by any 


noiſe or cry which their driver ſhall accuſtom them 


* 5 South. 


1. One who drives a carriage. | 
Not the nerce driver with more fury lends 
The ſounding laſh, and, ere the ſtroke deſcends, 
Lowto the wheels his pliant body bends. Dryd. Virg. 

f: DRUZZLE. v. a. [ driſelen, German, 
to ſhed dew.] To ſhed in ſmall flow 
drops, as winter rains. 

When the ſun ſets, the air doth drizzle dew. Sb. 
Thoug; now this face of mine be hid 
" 12p-confuming winter's drixxled ſnow, 
_ all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

- 33 my night of life ſome memory. Sbaleſp. 
*VRIZZLE. v. 7, To fall in ſhort flow 
drops, 

And drizziing drops, that often do redound, 


eſt flint doth in continuance wear. Spenſer. 


er heart did melt in 
wart in great compaſſion 
And drizzling tears did ſhed for pure affection. 
: Fairy Queen. 
11 This day will pour down, AY 
b conjeQure aught, no drizzling ſhow'r, 
tattling ſtorm of arrows bard'd with fire. Milt. 


RT + 


Dryden's Zneid. | 


b 


þ 


— 


— 


. 


L 


DROlIL. 3. , [by Funius underſtoo 


The neighbouring mountains, by reaſon of their 
height, are more expoſed to the dews and drixxling 
rains than any of the adjacent parts. Addiſ. on Italy. 


D&r1'zzLyY. adj. | from drizzle.) Shedding 

' ſmall rain. : h «= | 
This during winter's drizzly reign be done, 

Till the new ram receives th' exalted ſun. 

| Dryden's Virgil, 

Ta 


contraction of drive/.] A drone ; a ſlug- 
gard. ; | ; 

To Dro1L. v. u. To work ſluggiſhly and 
ſlowly ; to plod. 

Let ſuch vile vaſſals, born to baſe vocation, 
Drudge in the world, and for their living droil, 
Which. have no wit to live withouten toyle. Spenſer. 

Deſuetude does contract and narrow our facul- 
ties, ſo that we can apprehend'only thoſe things in 
which we are converſant: the droiling peaſant 
ſcarce thinks there is any world beyond the neigh- 
bouring markets. Government of the Tongue. 

DROLL. 2. / [ dreler, French.] 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to raiſe mirth by 

petty tricks; a jeſter; a buffoon; a 
jackpudding. | | 

As he was running home in all haſte, a doll 
takes him up by the way. L' Eftrunge. 

Why, how now, Andrew? crics his brother drell; 
To-day's conceit, methinks, is ſomething dull. 

Prior. 

Democritus, dear drol! ! reviſit earth, 
And with our follies glut thy heighten'd mirth. Prior, 
2. A farce; ſomething exhibited to raiſe 


mirth. 
Some as juſtly fame extols, 
For lofty lines in Sm:thfield ds. Swift. 
To DrOLL. v. n. [drole, Fr.] To jeſt; 


to play the buffoon. 

Such auguſt defigns as inſpire your inquiries, 
uſed to be decided by &r«ling tantaſticks, that have 
only wit enough to make others and themſelves 
ridiculous. Glannuile, 

Men that will not be reaſoned into their ſenſes, 
may yet be laughed or drelled into them. | 

: 5 L'Eſtrange. 
Let virtuoſos inſult and deſpiſe on, yet they 
never ſhall be able to d away nature. Scurb. 
DroLLERY. 2. [from droll.] Idle 
jokes; buffoonery. 

They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the 

chr iſtians faith, and the atheiſts drollery upon it. 
Government of the Tongue. 


Dro'mMEDaRY. n. /. [dromedare, Ital.] 
A ſort of camel ſo called from its ſwiftneſs, be- 


cauſe it is ſaid to travel a hundred miles a-day. | 
Dromedaries are ſmaller than common camels, ! 
ſlenderer, and more nimble; and are of two kinds : 
one larger, with two ſmall bunches, covered with 
hair, on its back; the other leſſer, with one 
hairy eminence, and more frequently called camel: 
both are capable of great fatigue. Their hair is 
ſoft and ſhorn : they have no fangs and fore- 
teeth, nor horn upon their feet, which are only co- 
vered with a fleſhy ſkin; and they are about ſeven 
feet and a half high, from the ground to the top of 
their heads, See CAMEL. Calmet, 
Straw for the horſes and dromedaries brought they 
unto the place. 1 Kings. 
Mules, after theſe camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with utenſils of war. Milton. 
DRONE. ». /. [dnoen, Saxon. ] 
1. The bee which makes no honey, and is 
therefore driven out by the reſt, | 
The ſad-eyel juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drene. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Luxurious kings are ta their people loſt ; 
They live, like drones, upon the publick coſt, 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
All, with united force, combine to drive 


The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


— 


DR O 


2. A ſluggard; an idler. 
He ſleeps by day 
More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. Sbakeſpeare. 
Sit idle on the houſhold hearth, 
A burd' nous drone, to viſitants a gaze. Milton. 
It is my misfortune to be married to a drone, 
who lives upon what I get, without bringing any 
thing into the common ſtock. Addi 
3. The hum, or inſtrument of humming. 
Here while his canting drone- pipe ſcann d 
The myſtic figures of her hand, 5 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her fortune: telling lines. 


Claaweland. 


Te DRON E. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To hve in idleneſs; to dream. 
What have I loſt by my forefathers fault. 
Why was not I the twentieth by deſcent 


From a long reſtive race of droning kings ? Dryd. 


2. To give a heavy dull tone. 
Melfoil and honey ſuclddes pound, 
With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground, 
And mix with tinkling braſs the cy mbal's droning 
found, 
Dro'x 15H. adj. [from drone.] Idle; flug- 
giſh ; dreaming ; lazy ; indolent ; un- 
active. 
The creniſb monks, the ſcorn and ſhame of man- 
hood, 
Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 
To neſtle in their ancient hives again. Robe. 


To DROOP. mw. 2. [ dreef, ſorrow, Dutch. ] 


1. To languiſh with ſorrow. 
Conceiving the diſhonour of his mother,. | 
He ftraight declin'd, drop d, took it deeply; 
Faſten'd and fix'd the ſhame on't in himſelf, Shak, 
I droop, with ſtruggling ſpent 3 


My thoughts are on my ſorrows bent. Sandys. 


2. To. faint ; to grow weak; to be diſpi- 


rited. 
# find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moſt auſpicious ſtar z whoſe influence 
It now I court not, but omit, my fortunes. t 
Will ever after drop. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Good things of day begin to drop and drowle, 
While night's black agents to their prey do routes 
| Shakeſteare. 
When by impulſe from heav'n Tyrtæus ſung, 
In drocping ſoldiers a new courage ſprung. Ræſ tom. 
Can flow'rs but dreop in abſence of the ſun, 
Which wak'd their ſweets ? and mine, alas! is 
gone. Dryden. 
Time ſeems. not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 
Nor do his wings with fickly feathers droop. Dry. 
When factious rage to cruel exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of love, 
The mules drogp'd with their forſaken arts. Dryd. 
I'll animate the ſoldiers. dro;ping courage 
With love of freedom and contempt of life. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
I ſaw him ten days before he died, and obſerved 
he began very much to drop and languith. Swift. 
To ſink; to lean downwards: com- 


monly by weakneſs or grief. 

I never from thy fide henceforth muſt ſtray, 
Where'er our day's work lies; though now enjoin'd 
Laborious, till day drop. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
| His head, though gay, 
Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck'd with gold, 
Hung droeping, unſuſtain'd, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

On her heay'd boſom hung her drooping head,, 
Which with a figh the rais'd, and this ſhe ſaid. 


| Pope... 

DROP. . /. [dnoppa, Saxon. } 
1. A globule of moiſture ; as much- liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a con- 


tinual ſtream, 

Meet we the med'cine of our country's weal,. 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

Wbereas Ariſtotle tells us, that if a drop of wine 
be put into ten thouſand meaſures of water, the 
a F * ; wine, 


— 
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8. To let go a dependant, or companion, 


9. To ſuffer to vaniſh, or come to nothing. 


DRO 


Vine, being overpowered by ſo vaſt a quantity of 
Water, will be turned into it; he ſpeaks very im- 


probably. | Boyle. 
7 Admiring in the gloomy ſhade, 
Thoſe little drops of light, Waller. 


„Had I but known that Sancho was his father, 
T would have pour'd a deluge of my blood | 
To ſave one drop of his. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
2. Diamond hanging in the ear. 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 
Dor SERENE. 2. /. [gutta ſerena, Lat.] 
A diſeaſe of the eye, procceding from an 
inſpiſſation of the humour. 
So thick a drop ſcrene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd! Milton's Paradiſe Ly. 
"To Dror. v. a. [dnoppan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pour in drops or ſingle globules. 
His heavens ſhall drop down dew. Deut.xxxiii. 28. 
2. To let fall from a higher place. 
Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row, 
And drop their anchors on the meads below, Diyd. 
One only hag remain'd : 
Propp'd on her truſty ſtaff, not half upright, 
And dropp'd an aukward court'ſy to the 13 
5 2 ryden. 
St. John himſelf will ſcarce forbear f 
To bite his pen and drop a tear. 


3. To let go; to diſmiſs from the hand, or 
the poſſeſſion. 


Swift. 


Though I cculd 
With barefac'd power ſweep him from my fight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
'Whoſe loves I may not drop. Sbadeſp. Macbeth. 
Thoſe who have aſſumed vifible ſhapes for a 
ſeaſon, can hardly be reckoned among this order 
of compounded beings; becauſe they drop their bo- 
dies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible ſhapes, 
. Watts's Logick. 
4. To utter ſlightly or caſually. 
Drop not thy word againſt the houſe of Iſaac. 
Amos. 
5. To inſert indirectly, or by way of di- 
greſſion. 

St. Paul's epiſtles cor tain nothing but points of 
Chriſtian inſtruction, amongſt which he ſeldom 
fails to drop in the great and diſtinguiſhing doc- 
trines of our holy religion. Locke. 

6. To intermit; to ceaſe. 

Where the act is unmanly or immoral, we ought 

to drop our hopes, or rather never entertain them. 
Collier on Deſpair. 

After having given this judgment in its favour, 

they ſuddenly dropt the purſuit. Sharp's Surgery. 
7. To quit a maſter. 

I have beat the hoof till I have worn out theſe 
ſhoes in your ſervice, and not one penny left me to 
buy more; ſo that you muit even excuſe me if 1 
drep you here. L'Eſtrange. 


without farther aſſociation. 

She drilled him on to five-and- fifty, and will 
drop him in his old age, if ſhe can find her account 
in another. Addiſen. 

They have no ſooner fetched themſelves up to 
the tathion of the polite world, but the town has 
dropped them. Addiſon. 

Mention either of the kings of Spain or Poland, 
and he talks notably ;- but if you go out of the Ga- 
zette, you drop him. Aadiſen. 


Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated 
by ſuch records as would preſerve the traditionary 
account of him to after- ages; and rectify it, if, by 
paſſing through ſeveral generations, it might dp 
any part that was material. Addiſon. 

Opinions, like faſhions, always deſcend from 
thoſe of quality to the middle ſort, and thence to 
the vulgar, where they are dropped and vanith. 

Swift. 
40. To bedrop ; to ſpeckle; to variegate 


DRO 


with ſpots. Yaris ftellatus corpora guttis. 
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DRO 


Or fporting, with quick glanes, alkaleſcent nature of the ſalts ped 
| Shew ta the ſun their wav'd coats, dropp'd with | blood, in the ferym of the 2 accu 
gold. Milton. DxO s IE. adj, [from drop/y.] Foy Any cc 
To Dor. . 2. | with a dropſy. leaſe „ The fo 
1. To fall in drops, or ſingle globules, | | Where great addition ſwells, and vine g Now to tl 
The quality of mercy is not ftrain'd S It is a dropſted honour: good alone 35 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven Is good. Shakeſpeare's All; bell A crov 
PP E 7 bat end; engl! 4 
| Upon the place beneath. Shak. Merch. of Venice. DRO P SY. z / drops, Latin; when : But if 
2. To let drops fall; to diſcharge itſelf in | anciently hyaropifp, thence 4, iG, Pa Th eee 
drops. | | f H 1 A colle&ion of water in the Wig cha dr 
The heavens dropped at the . God. a _ 3 lax a tone of the lic 
Pſalm Ixvii. 8. whereby digeſtion is weak 95 : 
. "FOES , , ene 0 
r „ 
por 4 ; i 9, : 
Stain'd with my blood th' unhoſpitable coaſt. a eee ee. 10 01 dropſy, is an extrzrz. Had we f 
SS Dryden's Kneid.] 41 vaſe Sed in the cells of the memiry,; With clo 
Beneath a rock he ſigh'd alone, 4 Stars, Dxo'veR 
And cold Lycæus wept from every dropping ſtone. DROSS. . /. [Dnor, Saxon, ] : fats ox 
* Dryden. | 1+ The recrement or deſpumation of met). market 
3. To fall; to come from a higher place, TO ROO d the dra that from the mers T 
Philoſophers conjecture that you dropped from e VEE : —1 
the moon, or one of the ſtars. Gulliver's Travels. er ans CT eee ee ladles dient, yy, 
In every revolution, approaching nearer and * Wink, and every one did fires, they ſell 
nearer to the ſun, this comet muſt at lait drop into Should , Ser y. The dr 
= the mixture of a little drofs conf 17s. 
the ſun's body. Ch ne. church to deprive herſelf of fo 0 CON , ns 
4. To fall ſpontaneouſly, SS : than learn how, by art and judgment, * wa DROU 
So mayſt thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou ſeparation of the one from the other ? Hale. 1, Dry w 
5 i Such : 2. Ruſt ; incruſtation upon metal, n 
Into thy mother's lap; or be with eaſe ; An emperor, hid under a cruſt of 4, 6, th Than yo 
Gather d, __ harſhly pluck d. Milton. cleanſing, has appeared with all his titles ek bop In ſumm 
5. To fall in death; to die ſuddenly. beautiful. | Ai. Great 
It was your preſurmiſe, f 3. Refuſe 3 leavings 3 ſweepings; 2ty e 
That in the dole of blows your fon gy <> au — ——— 1 of the the year 
. | : etter part; dregs ; feculence; corm 
6. To die, — of : 1 p. , 
Nothing, ſays Seneca, ſo ſoon reconciles us to TO q F PI ; me 
the thoughts of our own death, as the proſpect of 81 ae eee Sr tell me why ſhould fair be pi, berth 
one friend after another dr-pping round us. * 3 4 ee 3 847 eg Aer 8 They 
Digby to Pope. g all inroud, ; 
| , . However now thereof ye little ween? S$p:r/, they toi 
7. To ſink into ſilence * to vaniſh ; to That moſt divine light only ſhineth e riughts, 
come to nothing : a familiar phraſe. minds which are purged from all worldly &+ and In 
Virgil's friends thought fit to let drop this inei- “ RO 3 ö Rath, ay 3 
dent of Helen. Addiſon's Travels. All treaſures and all gain eſteem as df 3 
I heard of threats occaſioned by my verſes: 1] And dignities and pow'rs, all but the higheſt, M. laud-fna 
| ſent to acquaint them where I was to be found, and Such precepts rener diſpoſe us to piety ny 
lo it dropped. | Pepe. and religion, by purifying our ſouls from the d..: 2, Ihir 
d filth of ſenſual delights. Tilbiſm, His ca 
8. To come unexpectedly. gy” | S 
Either you come not here, or, as you grace Dro'ss1NEss. 1 % [from dr.] Foul- 
Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, neſs ; feculence 3 ruſt. | 1 
Careleſs and qualmiſh, with a yawning face. The furnace of affliction refines us from earth!; Whoſ: I 
Dryden, | droffineſs, and ſoftens us for the impreſſion of Got's mw 
He could never make any figure in company, | ſtamp. . Bk "20 
but by giving diſturbance at his entry: and there- | DRo'savy. adj. [ from droſs.] hs 
ons 3 care to drop in when cee, tap 18. ]. Full of ſcorious or recrementitious = 5 l 
"T war r K pectator, N 448. parts ; full of droſs. w 
de ee eee , 5 So doth the fire the drei gold refine, Dart, 1. Want 
8 7 
Often it drops or overſhoots by the diſproportions For, by the fire, they emit not only many 40 That 
of diitance or application. | ollier, and ſcorious parts, but whatſocyer they had . be bred 
DROPPIN G. 2. /. [fr om dr op. ] | ceived either from earth or loadſtone. os Fo 
1. That which falls in drops. Brown's Is'gor Errturi reg 
Thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen-ſtuf?, 2. Worthleſs; foul ; feculent. ide 
And barrelling the dreppings and the ſnuff Vour intention hold, 2. Thi | 
Of waſting candles. Danne. As fire theſe drof]y rhymes to purify 1 * ur 
r - . Or as elixir to change them into gold. D 2 
8. 55 * * when the continuous e e T eorrupte 4 perhaps from Toki 
Strain out the laſt dull dr:ppings of your ſenſe, dretchel. To aretch, in Chaucer, ” 44% 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence. Pope. to delay. Droch, in Friſick, is * . 7: Dan 
Dro'eLET. 2. / A little drop. An idle wench; a fluggard. In Scat. Go 
Thou abhorr'dſt in us our human griefs, tiſh it is till uſed. | Mr. 7 
1 5 brine's flow, and thoſe our droplets, [ DROvk. 2. XK [from arive.] q . To f 
nie | le: general) 
From niggard nature fall. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 1. A body or — - _—_ 8 , an 
DRo'rs TONE. z. /. [drop and ſtone.] Spar * of e or re Lene ee mw 
formed into the ſhape of drops. M oodæav. eee e e brought cu: und 
, 41 cattle; and within a few days were a natch' 
Dro'eworT. z. . [drop and wort ] A of the country two thouſand muttons. Hoya” na 
plant of various ſpecies. A Spaniard is unacquainted with our 15 25 2 To o 
Dro'es1CaL. adj. from dropfy.] Diſeaſed | droves. "£2 
f : - d 1 a To an hers mT 
with a dropſy ; hydropical ; tending to 2+ A number of ſheep 3 ſe not 3 0 ten 
a dropſy. | of oxen we regularly oppole, 
The diet, of nephritick and drop/ical perſons &rowe, but a floct, of ſheep. 1 
ought to be ſuch as is oppoſite to, and lubdueth, the A drove of ſheep, or an herd of oxen Tr | 
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DRO 


2 ife 0 
aged by any uo, 
Gat Lat — f nimals. 
jon of a "I 
5 _ — ſeas, wich all 3 hnny drove, 
i ing morrice move. 
Now to the moon in wayering lng" Se 


Soutb. 


od; a tumult. 
4 eee. fame alone thou doſt pretend, 


ier will his empty palace lend, 
gre doors, adorn'd with plated braſs, 


Where droves, 28 At A city-gate, — 8 
Deo vEN. fart. from drive. Not now uſed. 
This is fought indeed; 
3 about their heads. Shakeſpeare. 
Dio“ VER. 1. / [from drove. One that 
fats oxen for ſale, and drives them to 


rket. 
15 The prince hath got your hero. 


Ii wiſh him joy of her. | 
_ that's ken like an honeſt drower; ſo 
they ſell bullocks. 

The derer, who his fellow drover meets | 
In narrow paſſages of winding ſtreets. Dryd. Juv. 

DROUGHT. 2. / I dnuʒode, Saxon.] 
. Dry weather; want of rain. 5 

0 earth! I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers : 
In ſummers drought I'll drop upon thee ſtill. Shak. 

Great droughts in ſummer, laſting till the end 


ef Auguſt, ſome gentle ſhowers upon them, and | 


then ſome dry weather, portend a peſtilent ſummer 


the year following. | Bacon. 
To ſouth the Perſian bay, 
And inacceſſible th' Arabian drought. Milton. 


As torrents in the drowth of ſummer fail, 
do perith'd man from death ſhallnever riſe. Sandys. 
They were fo learned in natural philoſophy, that 
they foretold earthquakes and ftorms, great 
dien gbtt, and great plagues. 

In a drought, the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain. Dryd. 


Upon a ſhower, after a drought, earthworms and |: 


lz1d-ſnails innumerable come out of their lurking- 
places. ; Ray. 
2 Thirſt ; want of drink. | 
His carcaſe, pin'd with hunger and with drought. 
Milton, 
One, whoſe drought 
Yet ſcarce allay'd, ſtill eyes the current ſtream, 
V hoſe liquid murmur heard new thirſt excites, 
; Milton. 
Drov'caTINESS, 2. , [from droughty.] 
The ſtate of wanting rain. | 
Dro'uGuTy. adj. [from drought.] 
. Wanting rain; ſultry. 


That a camel, ſo patient of long thirſt, ſhould | 


be bred in ſuch dr:ughty and parched countries, 
where it is of ſuch-eminent uſe for travelling over 
wole dry and ſandy deſarts where no water is to 
de fad, muſt be acknowledged an act of providence 
md deſign, Ray on Creation. 

2. Thirſty; dry with thirſt. 

85 If the former years 

Exhibit no ſupplies, alas ! thou muſt 

With tavtelets water wath thy droughty throat. 


below, 


7; Daows, D. a. [from drunden, 
Sinner; from dnuncnian, Sax. 


Cerman, 
Mr. Lye.] 
i, To ſuffocate in water. 


They would ſoon drown thoſe that refuſed to ; 
King Charles. 1 ; 


ulm down the popular ſtream. 


hen of Gog's image only eight he found 


at'ry grave, and. ſav'd from 


Snatch'd from the w 

. nations drozn'd; 
» 10 0verwhelm in water. 

Or ſo much as it needs: -/ 

* l AS IT ne : 

10 dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds. : | 

Shakeſpeare. 


r cry which the drivers] 


done at firſt, we had droven them home 


Shak, Much ad#about Nothing. | 


Temple. | . 


- Philips. | 


Prior. | 


DRO 
.Galleys might be drozoned in the harbour with 
the great ordnance, before they could be rigged. 

js | _  Knolles's Hiſtory, 
| 3. To overflow ; to bury in an inundation; 

to deluge. 
Betwixt the prince and parliament we ſtand, 
The barriers of the ſtate on either hand: 

May neither overflow, for then they drown the 
| land. Dryden. 
4. To immerge ; to loſe in any thing. 

Moſt men being in ſenfual pleaſures drown'd, 
| It ſeems their ſouls but in their ſenſes are. Davies. 


5. To loſe in ſomething that overpowers 

Or covers. 

Who cometh next will not follow that courſe, 
however good, which his predeceſſors held, for 
doubt to have his doings drowned in another man's 
praiſe. Spenſer on Ireland. 

That the brightneſs of the ſun doth dregon our 
diſcerning of the leſſer lights, is a popular errour. 

| | : Wtton. 

My private voice is droaun d amid the ſenate. 

Addiſon. 

Some aged man who lives this act to ſee, 

And who in former times remember'd me, 

May ſay, the fon, in fortitude and fame, 

Outgoes the mark, and drowns his father's name. 

| Dryden. 
To Drown. wv. 2. To be ſuffocated in the 
waters. 

There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet 
was never burned ; that beware of water, and yet 
was never nigh drowning. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 

Methought what pain it was to drozon ! 

What dreadful noiſe of waters in my ears! Shak. 


To DROWSE. v. a. [ drogſen, Dutch.] To 
make heavy with ſleep. 
There gentle ſleep 
Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz'd 
My drewſed ſenſes uncontroll'd. Mile. Parad. Leſt. 
„ DROWSE. v. 2. f 
1. To ſlumber; to grow heavy with ſleep. 
All their ſhape : 
 Spangted, with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus; and more wakefu! than to droww/e, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
2. To look heavy, not cheerful. 
They rather drowws'd, and hung their eyelids 
down, | | 
_ Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect 
As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries. 
Shakeſpe. Henry VI. 
Dro'wsiLy. adv. [from drowyp.] 
1. Sleepily ; heavily ; with an inclination 
to ſleep. 
The air ſwarms thick with wand'ring deities, 
Which drow/ingly like humming beetles riſe, 


2. Sluggiſhly ; idly ; flothfully ; lazily. 
We fatisfy our underſtanding with the firſt 
things, and, thereby ſatiated, ſlothfully and do- 
lily fit down. | Raleigh, 
Dro'wsiNEss. 2. / [from drauf. 
1. Sleepineſs; heavineſs with ilcep ; diſ- 
Poſition to ſleep. 
What a ſtrange droxrſizeſs poſſeſſes them! Shak. 
In deep of night, when drowvſir;ſs 
Hath lock'd up mortal ſenſe, then liſten I 
To the celeſtial ſyren's harmony. Milton, 
What ſuccour can 1 hope the muſe will ſend, 


| Whoſe drowſineſs hath wrong'd the mule's friend? 
Crrfhaw. J' 


He paſſes his whole life in a dozed condition, 


droauſineſi and confuſion upon his ſenſes. South. 

He that from this childhood has made rifing be- 
times familiar to him, will nor waſte the beſt part 
of his life in drotoſinaſs and lying a-bed.. Locke. 


fl buthnets : 


Dryden. | 


between fleeping and waking, with a kind of 


A ſenſation of drones, oppreſſion, and laſſi- 
tude, are figns of 2 plegtitul meal in young people. 


| 


RU 
2. Idleneſs; indolence; inactivity. 
It falleth out well, to ſhake off your drowſineſs ; . 
for it ſeemed to be the trumpet of a war. 
: Bacon's Holy War. 
DROCWSIHED. 2. /. Sleepineſs; inclina- 
tion to ſleep. Obſolete. : 
The royal virgin ſhook off droauſibed; 
And riſing forth out of her baſer boure, 
Look'd for her knight. Fairy Queen. 
Dro'wsy. adj. [from drow/e.] 


1. Sleepy; heavy with ſleep ; lethargick. 
Drowſy am I, and yet can rarely ſleep. Sidney. 
Men are drowſy, and deſirous to ſleep, before the 
fit of an ague, and do uſe to yawn and ſtretch. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. - 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, 
Start and raiſe up their drowſy heads. Cleaveland. 
Drunken at laſt, and drowſy, they depart 
Each to his houſe. ; Dryden. 
2. Heavy; lulling; cauſing ſleep. 
Sir Guyon, mindful of his vows yplight, 
Uproſe fiom drcaw/y couch. Fairy Queen. 
While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm reclin'd, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind, 
And feather'd quires that warbled in, the ſhade, 
And purling ftreams that through the meadow. 
ſray'd, | 
In e murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Add. 
3. Stupid; dull. | 
Thoſe inadvertencies, a body would think, even 
our author, with all his drezuſy reaſoning, could 
never have been capable of. Atterbury- 


To DRUB. v. a. [ druber, to kill, Daniſn.] 


To threſh; to beat; to bang; to thump;, 
to thwack; to cudgel. A word of con- 
tempt. 

He that is valiant, and dares fight, 
Though drubb'd, can loſe no honour by*t. Hudib. 

The little thief had been ſoundly drubbed with a 
good honeſt cudgel. L'* Eftrangee. - 

Though the bread be not mine, yet, if it had been 
leſs than weight, I ſhould have been drubbed. Locke. 

Dau. z. / [from the verb.] A thump z; 
a knock ; a blow.. - 
The blows and drubs I have receiv'd* 

Have bruis'd my body, and bereav'd 

My limbs of ftrength. Hudibras; . 

By ſetting an unfortunate mark on their follow- - 


ers, they have expoſed them to innumerable drubs 


and contuſions. 


Addiſon. . 


| To DRUDGE. v. x. dneccan, to vex,, 


Saxon ; dragben, to carry, Dytch.] To: 


labour in mean offices; to toil without 
honour or dignity ; to work hard; to 
ſlave. 8 
And to crack'd fiddle, and hoarſe tabour, 
In merriment, did drudge and labour. Hudibrats - 
The poor fleep little: we mutt learn to watch. 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 
Midſt winter froſts ; then, clad and fed with ſparing, . 


Riſe to our toils, and drudge away the day. Otzvay. - 


Advantages obtained by induftry, directed by 
philoſophy, can never be expected from drudging - 
ignorance. Glanviile. 

Soon he came to court, 
Proffering for hire his ſervice at the gate, 
To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. Dry. . 

I made no ſuch bargain with you, to live always - 
drudging. | Dryden's Dedication, reid. 

| What is an age, in dull renown drudg'd ober! 
One little ſingle hour of love is more. Granville. 
DrvuvpGE. ». /. from the verb.] One em 
ployed in mean labour; a flave; one: 
_ doomed to ſervile occupation. 
To conclude, this drudge of the devil, this di- 
viner, laid claim to me. 


: At thee; ordain'd his drzdge, to execute 

' Whatc'er his Wrath ſhall bid. Mike's Par. Loft. 
Axt thou our flave, . 

Our captive, at the publick mill our dredge, 

And dar'ſt thou, at. our ſending and command, 
Diſpute thy coming? 


*” — 


Shakzſp. Comedy of Err. 
He fits above and laughs 5 4 — 15 


Milten's Agen: les 
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DRU 


He is content to be their dradg eg, N. 
And on their errands gladly trudge. Hudibras. 
Ihe hard maſter makes men ſerve him for 
nought, who rewards his drydges and ſlaves with 
nutking but ſhame, and ſorrow, and miſery. 
Tillotſon. 
DRu'DGER. . . [from drudye.] | 
1. A mean lahourer. 
2. The drudging-box ; the box out of 
which flower is thrown on roaſt meat. 
DiZ. 
Drv”pGery. z. /. [from due. Mean 
labour; ignoble toil; diſhonourable 


work; ſervile occupation. 
My old dame will be undone for one to do her 
huſbandry and her drudgery. Su hſpeare. 

Were there not instruments for arrdgery as 
well as offices of drudgery ? Were there not peo- 
- ple: r5 receive orders, as well as others to give and 
authorize them ? L. Eſtrarge. 

You do not know the heavy grievances, 

The t1ls, the labours, weary drudgeri-s, 
Which they impoſe. Sorthern s- Oroenckg. 

To thee that drudgrry of pow'r I give; 

Cares be thy lot: reign thou, and let me live. 
| Dryden. 
Paradiſe was a place of bliſs, as well zs irimor 
tality, without drudpery, and without ſorrow. 
Lecke. 
Even Drudgery himſelf, 
As at the car he ſeats, or duſty hews 
1 he palace ſtone, looks gays Thompon's Summer. 

It is now handled by every dirty wench, and: 
condemned to do her drudgery. 

'Swift's Meditations vn a Brent. k. 

DxO N GROx. v. /. [drudging and bar.] 

The box out of which flower is ſprinkled 
upon roaſt meat. 

But if it lies too long, the crack hyg's pall'd, 
Not by the drudgingbsx to be reca I'd. 

: King's Corkery. 

U"DGINGLY. adv. [from drudging.] 

boriouſly; toilſomely. 

He does now all the meaneſt an] triflingeſt 
things himſelf drudgingly, without making uſe of 
any inferiour or ſubordinate mini ter. 
<= Hay on the Creation. 

DRUG. ». J. [ drogue, French.] . 
1. An ingredient uſed in phyſick; a me- 
.dicinal ſimple. | 
A fleet deſcried * 
Hangęs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Cloſe ſailing from Bengaia, or the iſles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their ſpicy drugs. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 

Judicious phyſick's noble art to gain, 

He drugs and plants explor'd, alas! in vain. 
Smith, 

Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bowl, 

Temper'd with drugs of ſov'reign uſe, t'aſſuage 
. The boiling boſom - of tumultuous rage. 
Pope's Orlyſſey. 

In the names of drugs and plants, the miſtake 
in a word may endanger life. 

Tre Baker's Reflectians on Learning. 
2. It 1s uſed ſometimes for poiſon. 
Mortal dr»gs I have; but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shatcſpeare. 
And yet no doubts the poor man's draught con- 
troll ; 
He dreads no poiſon in his homely bowl : 
Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchaſe the cup, and ſparkle in the wine. Dryd. 
3. Any thing without worth or value; 
any thing of which no purchaſer can be 
found. | 
Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price, 
And virtue ſhall a drug become: 
. An empty name, : 
Was all-her fame, 
But-now the ſhall be dumb. Dryden's Albien 
| 7 


LB 4 


DRU 
4. A drudge, This ſeems the meaning 


here. "4-5 
He from his firſt ſwath proceeded 
Thro' ſweet degrees that this brief world affords, ; 
To ſuch as may the paſſive dregs of it 
Freely command. 
To DRU. w. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſeaſon with ingredients, commonly 


medicinal. 
The ſurfeited gro>me 
Do mock their charge with ſnores.—I' ve drugg'd 
their poſſets, | 
That death and nature do contend about them. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To tincture with ſomething offenſive. 
Oit they aſſay d, 1 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefulef: diſreliſh, writh'd their jaws 
With ſoot and cinders fill'd. Milton's Par. Lift. 
Dau“. 2. J A ſlight kind of woollen 


ſtuff. 
In druzgets dreft, of thirteen pence a-yard, 
Sce Philip's fon amidſt his Perian guard. Sevifr. ; 
Dav"66G15sT. 2. . | from drug. ] One who 
ſells phyfical drugs. x q 
Common nitre we bought at the drug gits. Boyle. 
Dzv*Gsre. 2. . [from arug. ] One who 
ſells phyſical ſimples. 
Common oil of turpentine I bought at the 
drugſter's. Boyle. 
They ſet the clergy below their apothecaries, 
the phyfician of the ſoul below the drurftirs of 
the body. | : Arterbury: 
DRUM. ». / [tromme, Danith ; wrumme, 
Erſe.] a 
1. An 1aftrument of military muſick, con- 
ſiſting of vellum ſtrained over a broad 
hoop on each ſide, and beaten with 
ſticks. . 
Let's march without the noiſe of threatening 
drums. Shakeſpeare. 
In drums, the cloſeneſs round about, that pre- 
ſerveth the ſound from diſperſing, maketh the 
noiſe come forth at the drum-hole far more loud 
and ſtrong than if you ſhould ſtrike upon the like 
ſkin extended in the open air. Bacon. 
Tears trickling down their breaſts bedew the 
ground, | 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournful ſound. 
Dryden. 


CATTY 


Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet's clangor ſhrill 
Affrights the wives, and chills the virgin's blood. 
| | Philips. 
2. The tympanum of the ear, or the 
membrane which perceives the vibra- 
tion of the air. 
To Dru. v. n. | 
1. To beat a drum ; to beat a tune on a 
drum. 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. 
Now, heart, 
Set ope thy fluices, ſend the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb for my rel ef; 
Then take thy reſt within the quiet ceil, 
For thou ſhalt drum no more. Dryden. 
To DRU"MBLE. v. 2. To drone; to be 
ſluggiſh. Hanmer. 
Take up theſe cloaths here quickly: where 's 
the cowlſtaff? Look, how you drumble ! carry 
them to the landreſs in Datchet Mead. | 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Da uur is RH. 2. /. The name of a fiſh. 
The under-jaw of the drumfiſb from Virginia. 
: Woodzoard. 
Drumma'JoR. n. . [drum and major.] 
The chief drummer of a regiment. 
Such-company may chance to ſpoil the ſwearing; 
And the drummajor's oaths, of bulk unruly, 


May dwindle to a feeble Cſeaveland. 


, * 
* * 


DRY 


Dau MMAKXER, n. /. [drum and 
He who deals in drums. " Maker, 
The drummaker uſes it, 


*. 


and the cabinetmaker, 


7 : | Marti 
Dau mMER. 2. /. [from 4 ” 
Shakeſpeare. | . * ( um.] He Whoſe 


office it is to beat the drum. 
Drummer, ſtrike up, and let us march away. 


Shbake( 
Here rows of drummers ſtand in yoga 
, 


And with their vellum- thunder ſhake the pile 


7 Ga 
Da uus TAK. . /. [drum and Hiesl. N. 
ſtick witk which a drum is El 
DRuxk. adj. {from drink.] 


| 1. Intoxicated with ſtrong liquor; ine. 


briated. | 
This was the morn when iſſuing on the guar! 
Drawn up in rank and file, they ſtood prepard 
Of ſeeming arms to make a ſhort affay ; 
Then haſten to be drunk, the bufineſ. of the day, 
We generally. conclude that man e 
takes pains to be thought ſober. Hergen. 
2. Drenched or ſaturated with moifyre. 
I will make mine arrows drunk with blogs, 


: Da. 
DRUNK ARD. z. . [from drunk. ] Or: 
given to exceſſive ule of ſtrong liquor: ; 

one addicted to habitual ebriety. 
Some bod drawn on me would beget opinicn 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Ie ſeen u-! 
Do more than this in ſport. Shokep, X. Ly 
My bowels cannot hide her woes, 
But, like a drunkard, I muſt vomit them. 5041. 
God will not take the drurkard's excuſe, th 
he has ſo long accuſtomed himſelf to intemyerzs 
drinking, that now he cannot leave it off, Sx: 
D&ru'NKEN. adj. [from arink.] 
1. Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated, 
O monſtrous beaſt ! how like a ſwine he lies! 
Sirs, I will practiſe on this dane man. 
| Shakſprare, 
Drunken men imagine every thing turneth 
round: they imagine that things come upon 
them; they ſee not well things afar of; thoſe 
things that they ſee near hand, they ſee out ot 
their place, and ſometimes they ſee things we 
my 
2. Given to habitual ebriety. 
3- Saturated with moiſture, 
Then let the earth be drunker with our blood, 
; Slate prett. 
4. Done in a ſtate of inebrlation. 
When your carters, or your waiting vaſlals, 
Have done a drunlen flaughter, an] defac'd 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You ſtraight are on your kneecs tor . ans 
4 0 pts . 
We ſhould for honour take 1 
The drunken quarrels of a rake. Sift 
Dau'x KEN LY. adv. [from drunten.] 18 
a drunken manner. 
My blood already, like the pelican, 
Haſt thou tapt out, and drunken'y _ 
Ita 
DRV NKENNESS. 7. /. [from drunken. 
1. Intoxication with ſtrong liquor. : 
Every going off from our natural and com” 
temper, and our uſual ſeverity of behaviours eh, 
degree of drunkenneſs. Taylor's Rule of Living lieg. 
2. Habitual ebriety. 


Oo . - hq & 1 
The Lacedemonians trained up their childr 


to hate drunkenneſs, by bringing 2 drunken man. 


. . e Ain, 
into their company. Wattsin the 


3- Intoxication or inebriation of any kind; 
diſorder of the faculties. ED. 
Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, = 
therefore in its preſent workings not e 
by reaſon. N * 
DRY. 44%. driʒ, Saxon. 
1. Arid; not wet; not moiſt. 
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+» be 2 little wet on the inſide, it will 
* 45 3 ſound from the Tame pipe dry. 


Bacon. 


a When God ſaid, = 
ther'd now, ye waters under heav'n, 
8 place, and let dry land appear 
b Of turbid elements the ſport; 
From clear to cloudy toſt, from hot to cold, 


Milton. 


And diy to moiit. 


2. Not rainy. 


+. Not ſucculent; not Juicy. 


5. Thirſty ; a-thirſt, 


and ſober reaſon works upon others. 


— 


7 


; 


2, 


Within ber ſoul: 


„March and a dry May portend a whole- 
os 7 if there be a ſhowering April be- 


een Bacon. 
"The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the 


ſeaſons Addiſon. 
1 will drain him dry as hay 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 


Hang upon his penthouſe lid: | 
OE ling a man forbid. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Being without tears. 8 f 
Dey mourning will decays more deadly bring, 

As a north wind burns a too forward ſpring : 

Give ſorrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryden. 


80 diy he was for ſway. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips, | 
vnn which, in often interrupted ſleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues. 


ed; without pathos ; without flowers. 
As we ſhould take care that our ſtile in writing 


ve neither Cry nor empty, we ſhould look again | 


i: be not winding or wanton with far-fetched de- 
ſeript ons: either Is a vice. Ben Fonſon. 
It remaineth to treat concerning ornaments 
within or without the fabrick; a piece not ſo dry 
23 the meer contemplation of proportions : and 
therefore I hope therein ſomewhat to refreſh both 
the reader and myſelf. Wetton's Architecture. 
That the fire burns by heat, is an empty dry 
return to the queſtion, and leaves us ſtill ignorant. 
| Glanville, 

tis a dry fable, with little or nothing in it. 


L' Eftrange. + 


Authority and friendſhip work upon ſome, dry 
L' Eftrange. 

To clear up this theory, I was willing to lay 
2ide dy ſubtilties with which the ſchools are 
filed, Burnet's Theory. 

Theſe epiſtles will become leſs dry, and more 
filceptible of ornament. Pope. 


„ard; ſevere, [Drien anciently to en- 


are; aree, Scottiſh. ] : 

Ut two noblemen, the one was given to ſcoff, 
bur Kept ever royal cheer in his houſe; the other 
world aſk of thoft that had been at his table, was 
there never a flout or dry blow given? Bacen. 

I rather hop'd I ſhould no more | 

Hear from you o' th* gallanting ſcore ; 

tr hard dry baſtings us'd to prove 

be readieſt remedies of love; 

ext a dry diet. 
„Da v. v. a. 


Jo free from moiſture ; to arefy ; to 
exſiccate. | 


de meat was well, if you were ſo contented. 
=1 tl] thee, Kate, *twas burnt and dried away. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Heat drieth bodies that do eaſily expire, as 
parchment, leaves, roots, 
ume arefy, 
Herbs 2 a : F : : Bacon. 
zeros owers, if they be dried in the ſhade, 
ir vic4 in the hot ſun a ſmall time, keep beſt. 
Bacon. 


Hudibras. 


The running ſtreams are deep: 


Je, they have caught the father of the flock, 


Who hies his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. 


Dryden. 
To exhale moiſture, 
Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 


—Y at laſt *twas rage alone; 


Thomſen. | 


Philips. | 
(, Jejune ; barren ; plain; unembelliſh- 


and clay; and fo doth | 


— 


D R 
Which, burning upwards in ſueceſſion, dries 
The tears that ſtood confidering in her eyes. 

| 2 3 Dryden. 

3. To wipe away moiſture. 


dries. 
See, at your bleſt returning, 
Rage diſappears 
The widow'd iſle in mourning 
Dries up her tears. Dryden's Albion, 
4. To ſcorch with thirſt. 
Their honourable men are famiſhed, and their 
multitude dried up with thirſt, Iſaiah, v. 13, 
5. To drain; to exhauſt, 
Rath Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
Dried an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
T' exhale his ſurfeit by irriguous ſleep, 
Imprudent : him death's iron ſleep oppreſt. 
| Philips. 
6. To DRY wp. To deprive totally of 
moiſture; to take all moiſture away. 
The water of the ſea, which formerly covered 
it, was in time exhaled and dried up by the ſun. 
| E N ocdævard. 
To DRY. v. x. To grow dry; to loſe 
moiſture; to be drained of its moiſture, 


DRY ER. 2. /. [from dry.) That which 
has the quality of abſorbing moiſture. 
The ill effects of drinking are relieved by this 
plant, which is a great dryer and opener, eſpeci- 
ally by perſpiration. Temple. 
Dry'eyeD. adj. [dry and eye.] Without 
tears ; without weeping. 
Sight ſo deform what heart of rock could long 
Drycyed behold ? Adam could not, but wept. 
Milton. 


Der bam. 


D&zr'LY. adv. [from dry.] 
1. Without moiſture, 


2. Coldly ; frigidly ; without affection. 

The archduke, conſcious to himſelf how dryly 
the king had been ufed by his council, did ftrive 
to recover the king's affection. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Wouldſt thou to honour and preferments climb, 
Be bold in miſchief, dare ſome mighty crime, 
Which dungeons, death, or baniſhment deſerves ; 
For virtue is but dryly prais'd, and ſtarves. 

: | Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. Jejunely; barrenly ; without ornament 
or embelliſhment. 

Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope, 

Dry'xess. z. J. from «ry.] 
1. Want of moiſture ; ſiccity. 

The Africans are conceived to be peculiarly 
ſcorched and torrified by the fun, by dryneſs of the 
ſoil, from want and defect of water. 

Bo Brecon's Vulgar Errours. 

Such was the diſcord which did firſt diſperſe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerſe ; 
While dryneſs moiſture, coldneſs heat feſiſts, 

All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. 

: Denham. 
The marrow ſupplies an oil for the inunction 

of the bones and ligaments in the articulations, 
and particularly of the ligaments, preſerving them 
from dryneſs and rigidity, and keeping them ſupple 
and flexible, Ray cu the Creation. 
Is the ſea ever likely to be evaporated by the ſun, 
or to be emptied with buckets? Why then muſt 
we faney this impoſſible drynr/s, and then, upon 
that fictitious account, calumniate nature? 
; Bentley. 
2. Want of ſucculence. 
If he fill'd 
His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, 
Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, 
Call on him for t. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleop. 
The difference of muſcular fleſh depends upon 
the hardneſs, tenderneſs, moiſture, or dryne/s of 
the fibres, /rbuthnut. 


Then with her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and | 


DUB 


3. Want of embelliſhment ; want of pa- 


thos ; jejuneneſs ; barrenneſs. 

Their new flowers and ſweetneſs do as much 
corrupt as others dryneſs and ſqualor, if they chuſe 
not carefully. Ben Fonfon. 

Be faithful. where the author excels, and para- 
phraſe where penury of fancy or dryneſs of ex- 
preflion aſk it. 3 Garth. 

4. Want of ſenſibility in devotion ; want 
of ardour ; aridity. | 

It may be, that by this dryneſs of ſpirit, God 


in our direct and ſolemn devotions, by the per- 
ceiving of our weakneſs. 
DRY NU RSE. z. /. [dry and nurſe.] 
1. A woman who brings up and feeds a 
child without the breaſt. 


2. One who takes care of another : with 


ſome contempt of the perſon taken care 


of. | | 
Mrs. Quickly is his nurſe, or his drynurſe, or 
his cook, or his laundry, his waſher, and his 
wringer. Shakeſpeare. 


To feed without the breaſt. 


As Romulus a wolf did rear, 


So he was drynurs'd by a bear. Hudibras. 


wet feet; without treading above the 


ſhoes 1n the water. 

He had embarked us in ſuch difadvantage,-as 
we could not return dryſh-d. Siducy. 
Dryfpod to pits, ſhe parts the floods in tway; 
And eke huge mountains from their native ſeat 

She would command themſelves to bear away. 
Fairy Queer. 
Has honour's fountain then ſuck'd back the 

ſtream? | 5 

He has; and hooting boys may dryſbed paſs, 
And gather pebbles from the naked ford. Dryden. 
Du AL. adj. [ dualis, Latin. ] Expreſſing 

the number two. 

Modern languages have only one variation, and 
ſo the Latin; but the Greek and Hebrew have 
one to ſignify two, and another to fignify more 
than two : under one variation the noun is ſaid to 
be of the dual number, and under the other of the 
plural. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 


To DUB. v. a. [dubban zo pidene, Saxon; 
addubba till riddara, Iſlandick, to dub a 
knight. Aadubba, in its primary ſenſe, 
ſignifies to frike, knights being made 
by a blow with the ſword.] EOS 

1. To make a man a knight. 


Knight, knight, good mother! Baſiliſco like. 
What! I am aubb'd; I have it on my ſhoulder. 

Shakeſpeare. 

The robes which the kings then allowed to each 

knight, when he was dubbed, of green, or burnet, 
as they ſpake in that age, appeareth upon record. 

Camden's Remains. 

The king ſtood up under his cloth of ſtate, took 


lord mayor of London knight. Hayzward on Ed. VI. 
2. To confer any kind of dignity, or new 


character. | 
The jealous o'erworn widow and herſelf, 
Since that eur brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goſſips in this or” Sh. Ric. III. 
5 e 
Gave thee no inſtance why thou ſhouldſt do treaſon, 
Unleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor. Shak, 
Women commence by Cupid's dart, 
As a king hunting dybs a hart. Cleawveland. 
A plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of 
better quality than anew knight, though the reaſon 
of his dubbing was meritorious, Collier on Pride, 
O poet! thou hadſt been diſcreeter, 
Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, 
If thou hadſt dd thy ſtar a meteor, 
That did but blaze, and rove, and dies Prior. 


4 F— M Theſe 
5 | 


. intends to make us the more fervent and refigned 


Taylor, 


To Day NURSE. S. a. [from the noun. 


the ſword from the lord protector, and dubbed the 


Dxx'smon. adj. [dry and ſpod.] Without 
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Theſe demoniacks let me dub 
With the name of legion club. | 
A man of wealth is dubb'd a man of worth ; 

Venus ſhall give him form, and Anſtis birth. Pepe. 
Dus. 2. /. [from the verb.] A blow; a 
knock. 

As ſkilful ccopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras. 

Dugfo's Tv. . J. [from ubious.] A thing 
doubtful. A word not uſed. 
Men often ſwallow falſities for truths, dubio/irics 
for certainties, feaſibilities for poſſibilities, and 
things impoſſible for poſſible, Brown's Vulg, Err. 
DU*BIOUS. 24%. [dabius, Latin. ] 
1. Doubting ; not ſettled in an opinion. 
2. Uncertain ; that of which the truth 1s 


not fully known. 
No quick reply to dabicus queſtions make. 
Denham. 
We alſo call it a dubicus or doubtful propoſition, 
when there ate no arguments on either ſide. 

Watts's Legick. 

3. Not plain ; not clear. 

| Satan with leſs toil, and now with eaſe, 
Wafts on the calmer wave, by dubious light. Milton. 

4. Having the event uncertain, 

His utmoſt pow'r with adverſe pow'r oppos'd, 
In dubicus battle, on the plains of heav'n. Milton. 

Dos lous Lx. adv. [from dubious.) Un- 
certainly; without any determination. 

Authors write often dubionſiy, even in matters 
wherein is expected a ſtrict definitive truth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Almanack makers wander in generais, and talk 
dubio ſiy, and leave to the reader the buſineſs of in- 
terpretinge Swift. 

Du'ziousNEss. 2. / from dubious. ] Un- 
certainty ; doubtfulneſs. | 

She ſpeaks with dabiouſne/s, not with the certainty 

of a goddeſs, Broome. 

DU BITABLE. adj. [ dubito, Lat.] Doubt- 
ful; uncertain; what may be doubted. 

DupirTa'TiON. z. / [dubitatic, Latin. ] 
The act of doubting; doubt. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes; but 
the experience of our enlarged navigation can now 
aſſert them beyond all dubitat ion. 

Brewn's Vulgar Errqurs. 

Dubitation may be called a negative perception; 
that is, when I perceive that what J ſee is not 
what I would ſee. Greav. 

Duca. adj. [from duke.] Pertaining to 
a duke: as, a ducal coronet. 

Du car. z. /. [from duke.] A coin ſtruck 
hy dukes: in ſilver, valued at about 
four ſhillings and fix pence ; in gold, at 
nine ſhillings and ſix pence. 

I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand ducats. Shakeſpeare. 

There was one that died in debt: it was re- 
ported, where his creditors were, that he was dead: 
one ſaid, he hath carried five hundred ducats of 
mine into the other world. Bacon. 

DUCK. ». / [anas; ducken, to dip, Dut.] 

1. A water fowl, both wild and tame. 

The ducks, that heard the proclamation cried, 
And fear'd © proſecution might betide, | 
Full twenty mile from town their voyage take, 
Obſcure in ruſhes of the liquid lake. Dryden. 

SGBrubs, if you find your land ſubject to, turn 
ducks into it. | Mertimer's Huſbandry. 

2. A word of endearment, or fondneſs. 

Will you buy any tape or lace for your cap, 

My dainty duck, my dear-a ? Shak. Winter's Tale. 

3- A declination of the head ; ſo called 
from the frequent action of a duck in 


the water, 
Beck, ſhepherds, back; enough your play 


Swift. 


DC 


are quite ſo ancient as handy-dandy. 
| Arbutbnot and Pepe. 
To Duck. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dive under water as a duck. 
The variet ſaw, when to the flood he came, | 
How without ſtop or ſtay he fiercely leapt ; 
And deep himſelf he ducked in the ſame, 
That in the lake his lofty creſt was ſteegt. 
Fairy Queen. 
Let the labouring bark climb hills of ieas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Thou art wickedly devout; 


2. To drop down the head, as a duck. 
As ſome raw youth in country bed, | 
When at a ſkirmiſh firſt he hears 
The buliets whiſtling round his ears, 
Will duck his head aſide, will ſtart, 
And feel a trembling at his heart. Swift. 
3. To bow low; to cringe. In Scottiſh 
duyk, or juyk, to make obeiſance, is ſtill 
uſed, 
I cannot flatter and look fair, 

Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 

Duck with French nods, and apiſh courteſy. Shak. 
The learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
To Dock. wv. a. To put under water. 
Du'cktR. z. . [from duck.] 

1. A diver, 

2. A cringer, | Dit. 
Du*cKxinGsTOOL. 2. . [duck and fool. 
A chair in which ſcolds are tied, and 
put under water. | 

She in the duckiug ſtool ſhould take her ſeat, 
Dreſt like herſelf. in a great chair of ſtate, Dorſet. 

Reclaim the ©L{tinately opprobrious and virulent 
women, and make the ducking ſtcol! more uſeful. 

| Addiſon's Freeholder. 
DvucxLEGGED. adj. [duck and leg.] Short 
legged. 

Ducklegg*d, ſhort waiſted, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 
That ſhe muſt riſe on tiptoes for a kiſs. E 

. | Dryden's Juvenal. 
Dv"cxL1NG. 2. / [from duck.] A young 
duck ; the brood of the duck. 

Drucklings, though hatched and led by a hen, if 
ſhe brings them to the brink of a river or pond, 
preſently leave her, and in they go. 

Ray en the Creation. 

Ev'ry morn | 

Amid the duck/ings let her ſcatter corn, 
Gay's Paſtorals. 
Du'ckMEAT. . / [duck and meat; lens 
paluſtris.] A common plant growing in 
ſtanding waters. | 
To Ducxko'y. v. a. [miſtaken for decoy : 
the decoy being commonly practiſed upon 
ducks, produced the errour.] To entice 
to a ſnare. EO 

This fiſh hath a ſlender membranous ftring, 
which he projects and draws in at pleaſure, as a 
ſerpent doth his tongue: with this he duckoys little 
fiſhes, and preys upon them. | Grew. 
Ducxco'r. x. /%½ Any means of enticing 
and enſnaring. 

Seducers have found it the moſt compendious 
way to their deſigns, to lead captive filly women, 
and make them the duckcoys to their whole family. 

. Decay of Piety. 
Dvu"cxsroor, x. J. Black ſnakeroot, or 
Mayapple. 


Tin next ſunſhine holyday t 


d 


Neither croſs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 


4 


In Tiber ducting thrice by break of day. Dryden. | 


nnn. 


DVE 


3 Here be without duck or nod, Du*"cxWEBD. 2. / | 
Other trippings to be trod, FR; 4 ſame with 8 and Weed, The 
Al Mercur did Buſt desi... Aim, | Thatwecalldeckwedd hath a leaf no jy... 
Aft N bli 1 * „a thyme leaf, but of a freſher green; Eder ting 
4. one thrown obliquely on the water, } forth a little ſtring into the 5 and putter 
ſo as to ſtrike it and rebound, |. bottom. Vater, far from tie 


Ducr. 1. J. Lauckus, Lat.] Baceg. 
1. Guidance ; direction. 
This doctrine, by faſtening f 
fatal decree at the / th of Oops pr Se | 
thing to us but only to obey our fate, to roll FR 
ut? of the ſtars, or neceiity of thoſe iron; oo th 
which we are born under. 1 Wr 
2. A paſſage through which any An; 
conducted: a term chiefly uſed þ og 
tomiſts. | FE 
A duct from each of thoſe cel i 
of the tongue, where both * nes 
paſted forward in one common duc to the tip oy 
e2ddifin's gens, 
It was obſerved that the chyle, in the thorgick 
duct, retained the original taſte of the aliment, 
Arbutbnit en A. na. 


ns by | 


| DUCTILE. adj. [du&ilis, Lat.] 


r. Flexible ; pliable. 

| Thick woods and gloomy night 

Conceal the happy plant from human fight : 

One bough it bears; but, wond'rous to beho!4! 

The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold, 

ES : Dryder'; Anil, 

2. Eaſy to be drawn out into length, 6: 
expanded, | 

All bodies ductile and tenſile, as metals, thy 

will be drawn into wires; wool and tow, that will 

be drawn into yarn or thread; have the appetite of 

not diſcontinuing ſtrong. Back, 

Gold, as it is the pureſt, fo it is the ſofteſt and 
moſt duile, of all metals. Dryder, 
3. Tractable; obſequious ; complying ; 
yielding. 

He generous thoughts inſtills 
Of true nobility ; forms their ducfiſe minds 
To human virtues. Peilits 

Their deſigning leaders canfot defire a mord 
dufile and eaſy people to work upon. 

5 Addiſon's Freebi dr. 
Dvu*'cT1LENESS. 2. /. [ from ductil.] Flexi. 
bility ; ductility. 

I, when I value goid, may think upon 
The ductilereſs, the application; 

The wholeſomeneſs, the ingenuity, . 

From ruſt, from ſoil, from fire ever free, Dent 
DvucTrLirTy. 2. /. [from dudile.] 
1. Quality of ſuffering extenſion ; fexidi- 

lity. 0 

Yellow colour and dufility are properties 0! 
gold: they belong to all gold, but not on'y “ 
gold; for ſaffron is alſo yellow, and lead is di.. 
tile. | Matti: Login 
2. Obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. 
Du"pctox. #. , [delchy German.] 

1. A {mall dagger. 

It was a ſerviceable dudgcor, Z 
Either for fighting or for drudging. mg 
2. Malice; ſullenneſs ; malignity ; il vil. 

Civil dudgeon firſt grew high, 5 
And men fell out they knew not why. Hud las 
The cuckoo took this a little in dudge. 

| ; L"Ejirarg?. 

DUE. aj. The participle paſſive of out, 
[du, French] | 1050 
1. Owed; that which any one has a 5 
to demand in conſequence of a compact 
or for any other reaſon. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate _— 

commendation and gracing, where 28 K 

handled and fair pleaded. There is likew1le groſs 

the public a civil reprehenſion of advocate ©. 
P f ct, or elt 

there appeareth cunning, groſs neglect, Bates. 

information. 8 Mirth 
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DUE. 


; ulneſs are but the due reward 
Mirth 3 More's Divine Dialogues, 


A preſen 


incline ever the i 


cuſtoms. * 

,, Proper; fit; appropriate. 
: Opportunity may be taken to excite, in perſons 
attending on thoſe ſolemnities, 
vanity of eartÞly ſatisfactions. 


„Exact; without deviation. 


Atterbury. 


vou might ſee 0 
me ground in ſo due time, as no dancer can ob- 
frye better meatures Sianey. 
"ag Eve within, due at her hour, prepar'd 

4 Milton, 


For dinner ſavoury fruits. 


\ Conſequent to; occaſioned or effected 
5 } 


be. Proper, but not uſual. a 

he motion of the oily drops may be in part 
dae to ſome partial ſolution made by the vinous 
bur. which may tumble them to and fro. Boyle. 
[from the adjective. ] Exactly; 
The courſe is due eaſt, 


ſpirit, 
Dr. adv. 
directly; duly. 
or due well, 
Like the Pontick ſea, 
Whoſe ic; current, and compulſive courſe, 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
70 the Propontick and the Helleſpont. 
. Shakeſpeare's Ot bello. 
Dre. 2. / from the adjective. ] N 
. That which belongs to one; that which 
may be juſtly claimed. 
My de from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Perives itlelf to me. Sybaleſpeare. 
The ſon of Duncan, 
From whom this ty rant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Englith court. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
| Thou better know'ft 
Pffects of courtely, dues of gratitude : 
Thy half o' th kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The dae of honour in no point omit. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I take this garland, not as given by you, 
But as my merit and my beauty's due. Dryden. 
No popular aſſembly ever knew, or propoſed, or 
rciared, what ſhare of power was their duc. Sevift. 
2. Right; juſt title. 
The key of this infernal pit by due, 
And by command of heaven's all-powerful king, 
| keep, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
. Whatever cuſtom or law requires to be 
done, 
Befriend 
Us thy vow'd priefts, till outmoſt end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. Milton. 
They pay the dead his annual ducs. Dryden. 
4. Cuſtom ; tribute; exactions; legal or 
cuſtomary perquiſites. 
In reſpect of the exorbitant dues that are paid 
x moſt other ports, this deſervedly retains the 
name of free, Addiſon. 
Dor. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay 
4 due; perhaps for endow, It is per- 
haps only in this ſingle paſſage. 
[This is tae lateſt glory of their praiſe, 
105 tny enemy due thee withal. Shakeſpeare. 
DUEL, v. [duellum, Latin.] A combat 
etween two; a ſingle fight. 
ene armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by 
aer. two champions, the victory ſhould go 
de one ſide; and pet, if it be tried by the groſs, 


$9 on the other ſide. | Bacon. 
Dream not of your fight 
wn a 2 ducl, or the local Seu: : 
_ or heel. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
pt _ wrong'd you; you my life have 
; ant; 
No dues over was more juſtly fought, Waller. 


of innocen * bleffing upon our faſts is neither ori- 
nor becomes due 


ileſt oß men to follow innocent 


a due ſenſe of the | 


him come towards me beating! 


| 


| 


WT 


7 Dor. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
fight a ſingle combat. 


home, when here he might ſo faſhionably and 
genteelly have been duelled or fluxed into another 
world. Scuth. 
x The challenging and fighting with a man is 
called duelling. Lacke. 
To Dvu'tL. v. a, To attack or fight with 
Who fingle 

Duell'd their armies rank'd in proud array, 

Himſelf an army, now unequal match 

To ſave himſelf againit a coward arm'd, 

At one ſpear's length. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Du'eLLER. 2. % [from duel,] A ſingle 

combatant. | | 


They perhaps begin as fingle duellers, but then 


they ſoon get their troops about them. 
8 Decay of Piety. 
Du'er.L1sT. 2. /. [from duel] 
1. A ſingle combatant. 

If the king ends the differences, the caſe will 
fall out no worſe than when two daelliſts enter the 
field, where the worſted party hath his ſword 
again, without further hurt. Sucklirg. 

Henceforth let poets, ere allow'd to write, 

Be ſearch'd like duelliſts before thy fight. Dryer. 
2. One who profeſles to ſtudy the rules of 


honour. 


His bought arms Mung not lik'd; for his firſt 


day 
Of bearing them in field, he threw 'em away; 
And hath no honour loſt, our duellifts ſay. B. Fon. 
DUE LLO. . . [Italian.] The duel ; the 


rule of dueling. | 
The gentleman will, for his honour's ſake, have 
one bout with you: he cannot by the ducils avoid 
it. ? Shakeſpeare. 
DUE"NNA. u. , [Spaniſh.] An old wo- 
man kept to guard a younger. 

I felt the ardour of my paſſion increaſe as the 
ſeaſon advanced, till in the month of July I could 
no longer contain: I bribed her duenna, was ad- 
mitted to the bath, ſaw her undteſſed, and the won- 
der diſplayed.  Arbuthrot and Pope. 

Dus. 2. /. [ deggia, to give Tuck, Iſlandick. 
1. A pap; a nipple; a teat: ſpoken of 
beaſts, or in malice or contempt of hu- 


man beings, | 
| Of her there bred 
A thouſand young ones, which the daily fed, 
Sucking upon her poiſonous dugs; each one 
Of ſundry ſhape, yet all ill-favoured. Fairy Qucen. 
They are firſt fed and nouriſhed with the milk 
of a ſtrange dug. er 1h Hiftery. 
Then ſhines the goat, whoſe brutiſh dugs ſupplied 
The infant Jove, and nurtt his growing pride. 
| Creech, 
2. It ſeems to have been uſed formerly of 


the breaſt, without reproach. 8 
It was a faithleſs ſquire that was the ſource 
Of all my ſorrow, and of theſe ſad tears; 
With whom, from tender dug of common nourſe, 
At once I was up brought. Fairy Queen. 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips. 
Dus. preter, and part. pay. of dig. 
They had often found medals, and pipes of 
lead, as they dug among the rubbiſh. Add. on Itai. 
DUKE. 2. /. [duc, French; d, Latin. } 
One of the higheſt order of nobility in 
England, in rank a nobleman next to 


the royal family. 
The dake of Cornwall, and Regan his dut- 
cheſs, will be here with him this night. 
Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
Aurrnarle, Surrey, and Exeter, mutt loſe 
The names of dukes, their. titles, dignities, 
And whatſoever profits thereby riſe. 
Daniel's Ciuil Mar. 


Shak. 


He muſt at length, poor man! die dully at 


D UL 
Dol R DOM. 2. J from dule.] 
1. The ſeigniory or poſſeſſions of a duke. 
| Her brother found a wife, 
Where he himſelf was loſt ; Proſpero his duKedowe' 
In a poor iſle, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt 
The cardinal never reſigned his purple for the 
proſpect of giving an heir to the dukedom of Tuſ- 
cany. | Addiſon, 
2. The title or quality of a duke. 
Du"LBRaiNzpD. adj. [dull and brain.] 
Stupid; doltiſh ; fooliſh. 
A This arm of mine hath chaſtis'd 
The petty rebel, dulhrain'd Buckingham. Shakeſps 
DoLekr. adj. [dulcis, Lat.] | 
1. Sweet to the taſte ; luſcious. 
From ſweet kernels preſs'd, 
She tempers dulcet creams z nor theſe to hold 
Wants the fit veſſels pure. . Milton. 
2. Sweet to the ear; harmonious; melo- 
dious. 


— 


I fat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 

Urtering ſuch d#/zct and harmonious breath, 

That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong. Shale. 

A fabrick huge 

Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 

Of dulcet ſymphonies, and voices ſweet, Milton. 
Dui.cieica tion. z. /. [from dulcify.}] 

The act of ſweetening; the act of free- 


ing from acidity, ſaltneſs, or acrimony, 
In colcothar, the exacteſt calcination, followed 

by an exquiſite du/cificaticn, does not reduce the re- 
maining body into elementary earth; for after the 
falt of -vitriol, if the calcination have been too 
faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the refidue is 
not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical vir- 
tues. Boyle. 
2 DULCIFY. v. a. [dulcifer, Fr.] To 
ſweeten; to ſet free from acidity, ſalt- 


neſs, or acrimony of any kind. 
A decoction of wild gourd, or colocynthis, 
though ſomewhat qualified, will not from every 


flour or mcal. Braun. 

I drefſed him with a pledgit, dipt in a dwu/rificd 
tincture of vitriol. V iſenan's Surgery. 

Spirit of wine dall ißes ſpirit of falt; nitre or vi- 
triol have other bad effects. Arbuthnut cn Aliments. 

Du"LcimeR. z. . [dolcimello, Siinmer.] 

A muſical inſtrument played by firiking 
the braſs wires with little ſticks. 

Ve hear the ſound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
ſackbut, pſaltery, dulcinicr, and all kinds of mu- 
ſick. b Dan. iii. by 

To DU LCORATE. v. a. | from dulcis, 

Latin. ] 

1. To ſweeten. 

The ancients, for the dulcorating of fruit, do 

commend ſwine's dung above all other dung. Bac. 
2. To make leſs acr:monious. 

- Turbith mineral, as it is fold in the ſhops, is a 
rough medicine; but, being ſomewhat dul. 
fit procureth vomiting, and then ſalivation. 

| Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Dur cox AT TTON. 2. /. 

The act of ſweetening. 

Malt gathereth a ſweetneſs to the taſte, which 
appeareth in the wort: the dulecratisu of things is 
worthy to be tried to the full; for that drilcoration 
importeth a degree to nouriſhment : and the 
making of things inalimental to become alimental, 
may be an experiment of great profit, Baron. 

Du“LnEAD. 1. /. [dull and head.] A 
blockhead ; a wretch fooliſh and ſtupid'; 


a dolt. 

This people be fools and d!beads to all good- 
neſs ; but ſubtle, cunning, and bold in any miſ- 
chief. Alcham. 
Du“LIA. z. /. [e.] An inferiour 


kind of adoration. 


| 


Paleotu⸗ 


4 F 2 


hand be dulciſied into aliment, by an addition of 


{from dulcorate.] | 
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Paleotus faith, that the ſame worſhip which is 


given to the prototype may be given to the image; 
but with the different degrees of latria and dulia. 
Stilling fleet. 
DULL. adj. [dwl, Welſh ; bole, Saxon ; 
gol, mad, Dutch. ] 
x. Stupid ; doltiſh ; blockiſh ; unappre- 
heniive ; indocile ; ſlow of underſtand- 


ing. 
Such is their evil hap to play upon dull ſpirited 
men. Hooker. 


He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, 
may complain of groſs breeding, or comes of a 
very dull kindred. Shakeſpeare. 


Sometimes this perception, in ſome kind of 


bodies, is far more ſubtile than the ſenſe ; ſo that 
the ſenſe is but a dull thing in compariſon of it. 
| Bacer's Natural Hiſtary. 
Every man, even the dalleſt, is thinking more 
than the moit eloquent can teach him how to ut- 
ter. Dryden. 
2. Blunt ; obtuſe. | 
| Meeting with Time, Slack thing, ſaid I, 
Thy ſcythe is dall; whet it, for ihame. Herbert. 
3. Unready; awkward. 
Gynecia a great while ſtood fill, with a kind of 
dull amazement, looking ttedfaftly upon her. 
; Sidney. 
O help thou my weak wit, and ſharpen my dull 
tongue. Fairy Queen, 
Memory is ſo neceſſary to all conditions of life, 
that we are not to fear it ſnould grow dull for want 
of exerciſe, if exerciſe would make it ttronger. 
Locke. 
4. Hebetated ; not quick. . 
This people's heart is waxed groſs, and their 
ears are dull of hearing. Matth. xili. 15. 
The princes of Germany had but a dul fear of 
the greatneſs of Spain, upon a general appretien- 
ſion; now that fear is tharpened and pointed. 
Bacon. 


5. Sad; melancholy. 
6. Sluggiſh ; heavy; ſlow of motion. 

Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and flow, 
And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble 

grow. : Spenſer. 
7. Grols ; cloggy ; vile. 
She excels each mortal thing 

Upon the dull carth dwelling. 

Shakeſt. Two Gentlemen of Verena. 

8. Not exhilarating ; not delightful : as, 

to make dicticuaries is dull work, | 

9. Not bright: as, the mirror is dull, the 
fre is dull. 

I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-eyed fool, 

To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and vield 

To chriſt an interceſſors. Shake Merch. of Venice. 
10. Drowſy ; ſleepy. 
To DuLL. v. a. {from the adjective. ] 
1. To ſtupify; to infatuate. 

So was the dulled with ail, that we could come 
fo near as to hear her ſpesches, and yer ſhe not 
perceive the hearers of her lame::tutions Sidney. 

Thoſe drugs the has 
Will ſtupify and dull the ſenſe awhile. 
Shak: fpecre's Cymbeline. 
2. To blunt; to obtund. 

Borrowing «ulls the edge of induſtry, Shakeſp. 

T'his entrance of the battle did whet the courage 
of the Spaniards, though it duiled their ſwords. 

Bacon. 
3. To ſadden ; to make melancholy. 


4. To hebetate ; to weaken. 
Now forc'd to overflow with brackiſh tears, 
The troublous noiſe did dul their dainty ears. 
3 Spenſer. 
Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken 
away the will of children from learning, than care 
in making of Latin. Ajcham. 
5. To damp; to clog. 


Prayers were ſhort, as if darts thrown out with a 


ſudden quickneſs, leſt that vigilant and erect atten- | 


9 


DUM 


tion of mind, which in prayer is very neceſſary, 
ſhould be waſted or c#ul/:d through continuance. 
| Hocker. 

In bodies, union ſt engtheneth and cheriſheth 
any natural action; and, on the other ſide, weak- 
eneth and dulleth any violent impreſſion: and 
even ſo is it of minds. Bacon. 

6. To make heavy, or ſlow of motion. 
Uſury dulls and damps all induftries, wherein mo- 
ney would be ſtirring, if it were not for the ſlug. Bac. 
7. To ſully brightneſs. 
The breath 4u//s the mirrour. Bacon. 
Do“LLAR D. . J [from dull.) A block- 
head; a dolt; a ſtupid fellow; a dunce. 

What! mak'f thou me a dullard in this act? 
Wilt chou not ſpeak to me? Shak-/p. Cymbcline. 

Thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs 
To make thee leek it. Shabeſpeare's King Lear. 
Du'LLy. adv. {from dull. 
1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly. 

It is not ſufficient to imitate nature in every cir- 
cumitance diy, literally, and meanly; but it be- 
comes a painter to take what is moſt beautiful. 

Dryden's Dufrcſnoy. 
2. Slowly; ſuggiſhly. 

The air, if it be moiſt, doth in a degree quench 
the flame, and howlivever maketh it burn more 
dilly. Bacon. 

3. Not vigorouſly; not gaily; not bright- 
ly ; not keenly. | 5 
Not that 1 think thoſe pantomimes, 
Who vary action with the times, 
Are leſs ingenious in their art 


Than thoſe who duly act one part. Eudibras. 


Do“LN Ess. z. /. from dull. ] 
1. Stupidity ; weakneſs of intellect; in- 
docility ;, ſlowneſs of apprehenſion. 

Nor is the dulneſs of the ſcholar to extinguiſh, 
but rather to inflame, the charity of the teacher. 

South. 

Shadwel alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dalngſs from his tender years. Dryden. 
2. Want of quick perception. 

Nature, by a continual uſe of any thing, groweth 
to a ſatiety and dulneſs either of appetite or work- 
inge TS. Bacon. 

3. Drowlſineſs ; inclination to ſleep. 
Here ccaſe more queſtions 
Thou art inclin'd to fl:ep. *Tis a good dulneſs, 
And give it way. | Shatepeare's Tempeſt. 
4. Sluggiſhneſs of motion. 
5. Dimneſs; want of luſtre. 


6. Bluntneſs ; want of edge. 
Dvu'Ly. ade. | from due.] 


1. Properly ; fitly ; in the due manner. 


Exer ſince they firmly have retained, 
And duly well obſerved his beheaſt. Spenſer. 
| My prayers | 
Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wiſhes 
More worth than vanities; yet prayers and wiſhes 
Are al I can return, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
In the body, when the principal parts, as the 
heart and liver, do their offices, and all the infe- 
\ rivur ſmaller veſtels act orderly and duly, there 
ariſes a ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, which we 
call health, | South, 
If attention be duly engaged to thoſe reflections, 
they cannot fail of influence. Rogers. 
2. Regularly; exactly. : 
Seldom at church, *twas ſuch a buſy life; 
But dy tent his family and wife. Pope. 
DUMB. adj. [in, he was ſilent; dumb, 
Gothick ; dumbe, Saxon; dum, Da- 
niſh ; dom, Dutch, dull.] 


1. Mute; incapable of ſpeech. 
It hath pleaſed himſelf ſometime to unlooſe the 
very tongues even of dumb creatures, and to teach 
them to plead in their own defence, left the cruelty 


of man ſhould perſiſt to afflict them. 


2, Deprived of ſpeech, 


3. Mute; not ufing words, 


=" 


4. Silent ; refuſing to ſpeak. 


Hocker. | 


They ſpake not a F 
But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing flags 
Star'd each on other. Shakeſpeare; Richard I" 
Some poſitive terms fignity a negative ;, . 
blind implies a privation of ſight, dumb adenial gf 
ſpeech. atts's Lic, 


They ſung no more, or only ſung h's far. 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd the deans 


He is a proper man's picture; bu 
can converſe with a dumb ſhow? 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant f I,. 
His gentle dumb 8 turn'd ws i * 
The eye of Eve to mark his play, M:. 
Her humble geſtures made the reſidue a. 
Dumb eloquence perſuading more than ſpeech, 


t, alas! wh 


op 
inn., 


For he who covets gain in ſuch exceſ, 
Does by dumb ſigns himſelf as much expref 
As if in words at length he ſhow'd his mi: 
Dryden's Fur erg, 
Nothing is more common than for lotet . 
complain, relent, Janguiſh, deſpair, and 6 :. 
dumb ſhow, Adi 
The good old ſeer with 54 
Th' intended treaſon, and was dumb to blogs. 
Till tir'd with endleſs clamours, and purſuit ; 
Of Ithacus, he ſtood no longer mute. Dyyg, . 


Du'mBLY. adv. [from dumb.) Mtel;; 


ſilently ; without words, 


Du"MBNEss. 2. J [from dumb. ] 
1. Incapacity to ſpeak. | 
2, Omiſſion of ſpeech ; muteneſs. 


There was ſpeech in their dumbreſe, lunguage n 
their very geſture: they looked as they had les 
of a world ranſomed, or one deſtroyed. 

Shakeſpeare's Winter's Toi. 
To th' dumbneſs of the gefture 
One might interpret. Shateſp. Tims if Ai:n, 


3. Refuſal to ſpeak ; ſilence, 


"Tis love, ſaid ſhe ; and then my downcalt eyes, 


And guilty dumbneſs, witneſs'd my ſuprize, Di. 
To Du u fouN D. vv. a. | from dumb.] To 


confuſe ; to ſtrike dumb. A low phraſe. 
They had like to have dumflunded the juice; 


but his clerk came in to his aſſiſtance. Spectitrr, 
DUMP. 2. /. [from dom, ftupid, Dutch.} 
1. Sorrow; melancholy ; ſadnels, 


Sing no more ditties, ſing no mo 

Of dumps ſo dull and heavy; 
The frauds of men were ever ſo, 

Since ſummer firſt was leary, Sb. Macb. las 
Viſit by night your lady's chamber wincow 


With ſome ſweet conſort ; to their initrament 
Tune a deploring dump: the night's dead cnc 
Will well become ſuch iweet compiainung gt, 


Se Prat 
Funerals with ſtately pomp 1 
March ſlowly on in ſolemn danp. 144.75 
The ſquire who fought on bloody ſtumfe 


By future bards bewail'd in doleful dps. 


Gay's Paſir, 


. . . We 
2. Abſence of mind; reverie. £47 dic, 


dumps ſingularly. 


This ſhame dumps cauſe to well-bred 


1 
4! 
1 } iy 

I * 


when it carries them away from thx company; 


Ber ien adj. | from dump.] Sad ; me- 


lancholy ; ſorrowful. 5 
New year, forth looking out of Janus 22 


Doth ſeem to promiſe hope of new delgut; 


And bidding th' old adieu, his paſſed dss 


Bids all old thoughts to die in dup” Pieke. 4 


The life which I live at this age 15 707 + ©5 


dumpiſh, and ſour life; but cheartul, lirelz, nd 
pleaſant. 3 
Du'mPLING. 2. , [from dump, Hes 


1. 


neſs.] A ſort of pudding. 


Pudding and dumpling burn to pot. 55 pn 
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DUN 
- adj. [bun, Saxon. ] 
—_ 3 — g of brown and black. 
* we are not to expect a ſtrong and full white, 
ſuch as is that of paper 5 but ſome duſky obſcure 
>. ſuch as might ariſe from a mixture of light 
1 darkneſs, or from white and black, that is, a 


nd 8 ; 
: "oy, or dun, or ruſſet brown. Newton's Opticks. 
bl 


ark; gloomy. 
. Come, thick night! 


And pail thee in the a 


He then ſurvey'd 

Hell and the gu'ph berween, and Satan there 
Coaſting the wal of heaven on this fide, : a 
In ths dr air iublime. Milton's Paradiſe Lt, 
o, DUN. v. 4. [dunan, Saxon, to cla- 
mour.] To claim a debt with vehe- 
mence and importunity. 

Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly: 
derb never alk thee again. I ſhall be dunning 
thee every dave Bacon. 

When thou dnn their parents, ſeldom they, 
without ſuit before thetribune, pay. Dryd. Fur. 

I remeber what the won: | | 

And hath the ſent ſo ſoon to dun? Swift. 
Ds. 2. [from-the verb.] A clamorous, 
importunate, troubleſome creditor. 

1s, while my joyleſs minutes tedious flow, 
Wit looks demure, and filent pace, a dun, | 
Ho:ribic monſter! hated by gods and men, 

10 my azrial citadel aſcends. Philips. 

It crizves my heart to be pulled by the ſleeve by 
{one raically dan—Sir, remember my bill. 

| Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
Donck. 2. /. [A word of uncertain 
etymology ; perhaps from dum, Dutch, 
ſtupid. ] 
ſcull; a ſtupid, indocile animal. 

Dude ar the beit, in ſtreets but ic irce allow'd 
To ticiie, on thy ftraw, the ſtupid crowd. Dryden. 

Wa. Epiphanius fo great a dance to imagine a 
tings indifferent in itſelf, ſhouid be directly oppo- 
ire to the {aw of Cod? Stilling jrect. 

neter knew this town without dances of figure, 
wav h.d civic enough to give rife to ſoine neu- 
wird, SWifts 
DUNG, . / dine q, Saxon,] The excre- 
ment of animals uſed to fatten ground. 

For dung, all excrements are the refuſe and pu- 
trefactions of nourifument. Bacon's Nate Hiftary. 

1 mige the Ixelieſt way to be the perforatiun of 


te ca, the tree in ſeveral places, one above the 


9: 1973 and Te filing of the holes with dung. 
minge! with the medicine; and the watering of 


— 


dle dumps oi ding with ſquirts of an infuſion of 


the medicine in dunged water, once in three or 
four days. Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 

ron When from herbs the pure part muſt be won, 
From grols by telling, this is better done | 
Dy delpis'd dung than by the fire or ſun, Donne. 

He ſoon would learn to think like me, 
Ani biels his raviſh'd eyes to ſee 
5 order from confution ſprung, 


Fach gaudy tulips rais'd from dung. Sqvift. 


T:Duxc, v. a. [from the noen.] To 


manure with dung. 


1 ee . Y 1 
it das received of ond, that durcing of grounds 


Y' FF * 0 af * . . . . 
nen the weſt wind bloweth, and in the decreaſe of 


tie non, doth greatly help. + Bacon's 1at. Hiſt. 
4 L Here, a5 his Greain foretold, a cart he found, 
That carried compoſt forth to dung the ground. 
5 Fg 5 Dryden. 
- XGEON, z. 6. | from dexjon, the tower 
in which priſoners were kept, whence 
all pruons eminently ſtrong were in 
ume called duugrons,] A cloſe prion : 
generally ſpoke of a priſon dark or ſub- 
terranegus, 


ben up he took the ſlumbered ſenſeleſs corſe, 4 


* ere he could out of bis ſwoon awake, 
Pea t Ms cattle brought with haſty force, 
in a 6#rgeen deep him threw without remorſe. 


N fenſe . 


»rn:ft ſmoke of hell. Shak. |. 


A dullard; a dolt; a thick- 


DUP 


Weknownot that the king of heav'n hath doom'd 
This place our dungeon; not our ſafe retreat - 
Beyond his potent arm. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

No from the north : 
Of Norumbeque, and the Samoed ſhore, 
\ Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And ſnow, and hail, come ſtormy guſt and flaw. 
Milton. 

By imagination, a man in a dungezn is capable of 
entertaining himſelf with ſcenes and landſcapes, 
more beautiful than any that can be found in the 
whole compaſs of nature. Addiſon. 

Du'nGroRK. 2. J. [dung and fork.] A 
fork to toſs out dung from ſtables, 
Dung forꝶłs and paddles are common every where. 
g | | Mortiricr. 
Du'nGHiIL. 2. / [dung and Hell.] 
1. An heap or accumulation of dung. 

I, his brother, gain nothing under him but 
growth; for the which his animals on his dung- 
hils are as much bound to him as I. 

Shak. ſpeare's As you like it. 

Two cocks fought a duel for the maſtery of a 
dunghil, L'Eflrange. 

Never enter into a league of friendſhip with an 
ingrateful perſon ; that is, plant not thy friendſhip 
upon a dungbil: it is too noble a plant for ſo baſe 
a foil, | South, 

The dungbil having raiſed a huge muſhroom of 
ſhort duration, is now ſpread to enrich other men's 
land. Swift. 

2. Any mean or vile abode. 
Perhaps a thouſand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the {ky, 
Are lighten'd by his beams, and kindly nurſt, 
Of which our earthly dunghi! is the worſt. Dryd. 
3. Any fituation of meanneſs. 
The poor he raiſeth from the duſt, 
Ev*n from the dungbil lifts the juſt, Sandys. 
4. A term of reproach for a man meanly 
born. 

Out, durghi/! dar'ſt thou brave a nobleman ? 

Shakejpcare. 
Dux HIL. adj. Sprung from the dung- 
hil ; mean; low; baſe; vile; worth- 


His dunzhil thoughts, which do themſelves enure 
To dirty droſs, no higher dare aſpire. _ 

Spenſer on Lowe, 

Dux GY. adj. [from dung.] Full of dung; 

mean; vile; baſe ; low; edicus ; worth- 
leſs. | | 

We need no grave to bury honeſty ; 

There 's not a grain of it, the face to ſweeten 

Of the whole dungy cart. Shak. Winter's Tal.. 
Du'nGYARD. 2. / [dung and yard.] The 

place of the dunghil. 

Any manner of vegetables caſt into the dung- 
yard, Mortimer. 

Dux N ER. . [from dun.] One em- 
ployed in ſoliciting petty debts. 
hey are ever talking of new filks, and ſerve 
the owners in getting them cuſtomers, as cheir 
common dunners do in making them pay. 

: : Spectator. 
Duo curLE. adj. [ duo and gecr Mus, 

Latin,] Conſiſting of twelves. 

Griſepius, a learned Polander, endeavours to 
etabliſh the duzdecuple proportion among the Jews, 
by comparing ſome paſſages of ſcripture together, 

Arbuthnot en Coins. 
DUPE. . / [dufe, French; from duppe, a 
fooliſh bird, eaſily caught. ] A credulous 
man; a man eaſily tricked, A modern 
word hardly eſtabliſhed. 

An uſurping populace is its own dufe, a mere 
underworker, and a purchaſer in truſt for ſome 
ſingle ty rant. Swift. 

Firſt ſlave to words, then vaſſal to a name, 
Then dupe to party 3 child and man the fame. 

Dunciad. 


| 


DUR 
2 Duye. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


trick ; to cheat. : 

The throne a bigot keep, a genius quit; 
Faithleſs through piety, and dup'd through mw 
| ee. 
Dur LE. adj. [duplus, Latin.] Double; 
one repeated. : 

To DU*PLICATE. v. a. [duplico, Latin. ] 
1. To double; to enlarge by the repeti- 
tion of the firſt number or quantity. 

And ſome alterations in the brain deplicate that 
which is but a ſingle object to our undiftempered 
ſentiments. | Glanville. 
2. To fold together, 

Dor LIcAT E. adj. [from the verb.] 

Duplicate proportion is the proportion of ſquares. 
Thus, in a rank of geometrical proportions, the 
firſt term to the third is ſaid to be in a duplicate 
ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or as its ſquare 1s 
to the ſquare of the ſecond : ſo in 2, 4, 8, 16, the 
ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or 
as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4. | 

Phillips. Harris. Bailey. 

It has been found, that the attraction is almoſt 

reciprocally in a duplicate proportion of the diſtance 


glaſſes, viz. reciprocally in a ſimple proportion, by 
reaſon of the ſpreading of the drop, and its touch. 
ing each glaſs in a larger ſurface; and again reci- 
procally in a ſimple proportion, by reaſon of the 
attractions growing ſtronger within the ſame quan- 
rity of attracting ſurface. Newton's Opticłs. 
Du'"yLIicaTE. 2. /. Another correſpon- 
dent to the firſt; a ſecond thing of the 


ſame kind, as a tranſcript of a paper. 

Nothing is more needful for perfecting the na- 
tural hiſtory of bodies, than the ſubjecting them to 
the fire; to which end I have reſerved dp/icates of 
the mo confiderable, W-:dward, 

Dvuer1ca'Tr10N. 2. /. [from duplicate.] 
1. The act of doubling. | 

What great pains hath been taken concerning 
the quadrature of a circle, and the duplication of a 
cube, and ſome other mathematical problems. 

| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. The act of folding together. 
3. A fold; a doubling. 

The pecitouzwum is a ſtrong membrane, every 
where double; in the duplications of which all the 
viſcera of the abdomen are hid. JFif-man's Surg. 

Du"PLICaTURE. z. [from duplicate.] 
A fold ; any thing doubled. 

The lympheduCts, c:cher dilacerared or obſtruct- 
ed, exconcrace hemſelves into the foldings, or be- 
tween the de,. of the membranes. 

| : Ray en the Crcatien. 
DuyeLrciry. z. / [duplicis, Latin. ] 
1. Doubleneſs ; tue number of two. 

This dzplicicy was ill contrived to place one head 
at both extremes, and had been more tolerable to 
have ſet three or four at one. Brown's Vulg. Err, 

Do not aſiect daplicities nor tripiicities, nor any 
certain nuinber of parts, in your diviſion of things. 

| Watis's Logick. 
2. Deceit ; donbleneſs of heart or of 


tongue. 

Do sARBILITY. z. /. [durabilis, Latin.] 
The power cf laſting; continuance 
endurance. | 

Stones, though in dignity of nature inferior un- 
to plants, yet exceed them in firmnels of ſtrength, 
or duravility of being.  Heoker. 

Our tines upon the earth have neither certainty 
nor durability. Raleigb's Hifory. 

DURABLE. adj. [durabilis, Latin.) 

1. Laſting; having the quality of long 
continuance. | 

The bones of his body we may compare to the 


d wrable [ 


of the middle of the drop from the concourſe of the 


hard rocks and ſtones, and therefore ftrong and 
Ralcigh's Hiſtory. 
With 
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DUR 
With pins of adamant, 
And chains, they made all fait ; too faſt they made, 


And durabie 


recorded in words more durable than brafs, and 


ſuch as vur poſterity may read a thouſand vears | 


hence. Sæo ,t. 
2. Having ſucceſſive exiſtence. 
Time, though in eternity, applied 
To motion, meaſures all things durable 
By preſent, paſt, and future. Milton, 


Du'xaBLExNESS. 7. /. | from durable. 
Power of laſting ; continuance. 
The difizrent conſiſtence and durabicnſs of the 
{rata whereof they confi, are more or leſs. - 
I codæoard. 
A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by 
the goodneſs of his verſe, may by the darableneſs 
of the metal that ſupports it. 
Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
Du'ranry. adv. [from durable.] In a 
_ laſting manner. 

There indecd he found his fame flouriſhing, his 
monuments engraved in marble, and yet more da- 
rably in men's memories. 

Du's Ax c. 2. J. [| from duraſſe, law 
French. ] 

1. Impriſonment ; the 'cuſtody or power 
of a jailor; a priſon. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Js in baſe durarce and contagions priſon z 
Haul'd thither by mechanick dirty hands. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

A poor, innocent, forlorn ſtranger, languiſhing 
in durance, upon tlie falſe accuſations of a lying, 
inſolent, whoriſh woman. South. 

There 's neither iron bar nor gate, 

Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate; 

And yet men durance there abide, 

In dungeons ſcarce three inches wide. Hulib. 

Notwithſtanding the warning and example before 
me, I commit myſelf to laſting durance. 

Cengfeu's Old Bachelor. 
2. Endurance; continuance; duration. 
A doubtful word, +: 


Sick nature at that inftant trembled round, 
And mother earth ſigh'd as ſhe felt the wound: 
Of how ſhort durance was this new made ſtate ! 
How far more mighty than heav'n's love, hell's 

hate! Dryden. 

Dog A“ TIORN. 2. / [duratio, Latin.] 

1. A ſort of diſtance or length, the idea 
whereof we get, not from the permanent 
parts of ſpace, but from the fleeting and 
perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. 

Locke, 


Sid}!tys 


2. Power of continuance, 

Duration is a circumitance ſo eſſential to happi- 
neſs, that if we conceived it poſſible for the joys of 
heaven itſelf to paſs from us in an inſtant, we 
ſhonld find ourſelves not much concerned for th. 
a;tainment of them. Roger,, 


3. Length of continvance. 

Ariſtotie, by greatneſs of action, does not only 
mean it ſhould be great in its nature, but alſo in 
its duration; th at it ſhould have a due length in it. 

Addijun's Spectator. 


To DURE. v. v. ¶ duro, Latin.] To laſt ; 
to continue; to endure. 3 


The delights and pleaſures of the world are moſt 
pleaſing while they dure. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


Dvu"REFUL. adj. [from endure and full.] | 


Laſting ; of long continuance ; durable. 
Not in uſe. 
The dureful oak, whoſe ſap is not yet dried, 
Is long ere it conceive the kindling fire; 
But when it once doth burn, it doth- divide 
Great heat, and makes his flames to heav'n aſpire. 
| Spenjer. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
The glories of her majeſty's reign ought to be 


DUS 
Dv'reness. adj. [from dure.] Without 


continuance ; fading ; tranſitory ; ſhort. 


Not in uſe. 
Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable 


ſures of this ſtage-play world) than to become the 


ment. 

2. [In law.] A plea uſed, by way of ex- 
ception, by him who, being caſt into 
priſon at a man's ſuit, or otherwiſe by 
threats, beating, &c. hardly uſed, ſeals 
any bond to him during his reſtraint. 
This the law holds as invalid, and ſup- 
poſes to be conſtrained. Connell, 


- 


participle from dure; as, during life, du- 
rante vita, life continuing; during my 
pleaſure, my pleaſure continuing the 
ſame.] For the time of the continuance 
of; while any thing laſts. : 

If during his childhood he be conſtantly and ri- 
gorouſly kept from drinking cold liquor whilſt he 
is hot, forbearance grows into a habit. Lice, 
Du'riTY. . /. | dureté, French; durus, 
| Latin.] Hardneſs; firmneſs. 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which 
in time became marble again, at leaſt of indiſſo- 
luble durity, as appeareth in the ſtanding theatres. 

Motton's Architecture. 

Irradiancy or ſparkling, found in many gems, 


their compactneſs and durity. 
Brown's Vuigar Errours. 
DvuzsT. The preterite of dare. 
The Chriſtians durſt have no images of the De- 
ity, becauſe they would rather die than defiie them- 
ſelves with ſuch an impiety. Stilling fleet. 


DUSK. aj. [duyfter, Dutch.) 
1. Tending to darkneſs. See Dus«r. 
2. Lending to blackneſs ; dark-coloured. 
The hills, to their ſupply, 
Vapour and exhalation, diſt and moiſt, 
Sent up amain. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Dusk. . . [from the adjective.] 
1. Tendency to darkneſs; incipient ob- 
ſcurity. 
I will wait on you in the dt of the evening, 
with my ſhow upon my back. Spector. 
2. Darkneſs of colour; tendency to black- 
neſs. 5 
Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 
Whole diſt ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. 


Dryden. 
To Dusk. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
make duſkiſn. Die. 


To Dusk. v.n. To grow dark; to begin 
to loſe light or brightneſs ; to have luſtre 
diminiſhed. Didt. 

Du'sx1LY. adv. [from duſty.) With a 
tendency to darkneſs or blackneſs, 

Du's KIs H. 44%. | from de.] 

1. Inclining to darkneſs; tending to ob- 
ſcurity. | 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed-all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in {«/&ifp ſmoke, and brimſtone blue. 


8 Spenſer. 
2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark- coloured. 


Sight is not contented with ſudden departments 


: duſtiſb tinctura than an abſolute black. 
; | Wetton's Arcbitecture. 


4 


' | 


to follow- and embrace the falſe and dureleſs plea» 


ſhadow of God. Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
DU RESSE. u. .. French; hardſhip, ſe- 

verity.] | | 
1. Impriſonment; conſtraint ; confine- | 


Du ING. prep. [This word is rather a | 


is not diſcoverable in this; tor it cometh ſhort of | 


JS #- 
F 


from one extreme to another; therefore rather & 


DUS 
Du's £1514 LY. adv. [from 4g. _ 
ly ; darkly, (emf ſh.) Clog 


,, Covere: 


| he C 
The ſawduſt burned fair, till e 
conſumed: the duſt gathering . a candy os 66. 
made the ſnaſt to burn ut i by. © fal, Deren 
'D x aj. Cf. DO” Natural Hie, . The - 
1. Tending to darkneſs ; obſcure; ng _ duk 


luminous. 


| vichels, b 
Here lies the duſty torch of Mortimer, dutch» 


Chok'd with ambition of the meaner fort, ia. The gen 
There fierce winds o'er duſty valleys blow ” And ripens 
' Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades aw; * 5 t droſ⸗ 
f Through the plains of one continual Je n a) 
Six ſhini : ay, To you & 
me On months purſue their even wa j 
nd fix ſucceeding urge their duſty flight : ady 
| Obſcur'd with vapours and au in Nel p* 5A rl 
2. Tending to blackneſs; dark-colowy Dr'rekx 
not clear; not bright. ; tory Wh 
| They did plot a duke! 
The means that % Dis my daughter got. Diffecen 
5 deal France, t 
| It is not green, but of a duty brown colour. ern. 
| : | Thaw France 
When Jove in duſty clouds involves the n latcty. 
And the faint creicent ſhoots by fits betore theireye; DouTCHY: 
The ſurface is of a d»yfty yellow ke: al _ 
W. vedrzar} ot Land 
By mixing ſuch powders, we are not to expect; of the c 
| Rftrong and full white, ſuch as is that of pape;, Do“rEou 
but ſome duſty obſcure one, ſuch as might al Obedie 
from a mixture of light and darkneſs, or f.;,, . 
' White and black; that is, a grey, or dun, or rut thoſe w. 
brown. a 8 Newton's Optics, rity. 
3. Gloomy ; ſad ; intellectually clougeg,” Great 4 
While he continues in life, this 4% ſcene i; And dur 
horrour, this melancholy proſpect of final per.. 
tion, will frequently occur to his fancy, A fema 
: . Bentley's Ser ret. A Guteaus 
Umbriel, a duſty, melancholy ſprite, I ſicknel 
As ever ſullied the fair face of light, Who ta 
Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 70 bring 
Repairs to ſearch the gloomy cave of ſpleen, Pepe, And thro! 
DUST. n. J. [ dupe, Saxon; duift, Erſe.] Dutctus, 2 
1. Earth or other matter reduced to {mal z. Obſeq 
articles, | 4 
: „ Theds 4 
Should have aſcended to the roof of hegen, e 
Rais'd by your populous troops. : | a: Lode 
Shakeſpeare's: Antony and Clr1patre, oy "ks 
Duſt helpeth the fruitfulneſs of trees, intorn.ch Ph att 
as they caſt dt upon them: that powering, "T5 
when a ſhower cometh, maketh a ſoiling to tie j Eoin, 
tree, being earth and water finely laid on. lation 
| Bacen's Natural Hit. not nos 
2. The grave; the ſtate of diſſolution. With x 
The ſceptre, learning, phyſick, muſt With mir 
All follow this, and come to duſt. 
Shaleſpeurc's Cyril, Dr'riru 
Thou 1 
Out of the ground watt taken, know thy birth; 2 = - 
For duſt thou art, and ſhalt to duff return. Ma, oh up 
; b dhe di 
3. A mean and dejected ſtate. ee 
God raiſeth up the poor out of the 4, tn fit . 
them among princes. 1 Sam. ii. 8. kee 
To Dus r. v. a, [from the noun.] r 
1. To free from duſt. | | "Ther 
2. To ſprinkle with duſt. tees, ble 
D U'sST MAN. . h [ duff and man.] One every thir 
whoſe employment 1s to carry away the- firſt meet! 
duſt. | Dr'riru 
The duftman's cart offends thy clothes and eyes, I. Ohedy 
When through the ſtreet a cloud of aſhes * . 2. Revere 
* His da 
Du's rv. adj. [from duſt.] duifully v 
1. Filled with duſt; clouded with duſt. vuſly wat 
All our yeſterdays have lighted fools He wit 
The way to duſty death. Shakeſpearts Flew dutj 
Arms and the dwſy-fields I leſs admire, And mad; 


And ſoften ſtrangely in ſome new deſire. Diyden, 
3 | 2. Covered 


DUT 


or ſcattered with duſt. 
he ſweats, or duſty News 
2 8 looks gays Thomſon's Summer. 


. The duke © 
will be here. 
The duke 


her majelty- . Id ue 
beg god who wit and gold auer 
And ripens ſpirits as he ripens mines, 

ent droſs for | 
ae gave ſenſe, good humour, and a poet. 


: _ 
„ A lady who has the ſovereignty of a 


| dukedom. | | : 
Dr'regv. mf. [duche, French.] A terri- 


tory which gives title to a duke, or has 


k its ſovereign. 
Solas border S it; the kingdom of 
France, the dutrEy of Savoy, and the canton of 
Peri. Addiſon en Italy, 
France might have ſwallowed up his whole 
datcty. | Soift. 
Norcay-COURT. 2. / A court wherein 
all matters appertaining to the dutchy 
of Lancaſter are decided by the decree 
of the chancellor of that court. Cowell, 


Nu'rrous. adj. [from duty. 
. Obedient ; obſequious ; reſpectful to 


Great Aurengzebe did duteous care expreſs, 
And durſt not puſh too far his great ſucceſs. 


A female ſoftneſs, with a manly mind 
A dutenus daughter, and a ſiſter kind; 
ln ſickneſs patient, and in death refign'd. Dryd. 
Who taught the bee with winds and rains to ſtrive, 
To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 
And through the liquid fields again to paſs 
Dutcruiy and hark'ning to the ſounding braſs ? 
. Z Prior. 
. Obſequious ; obedient to good or bad 
purpoſes: with 20. 
I know thee well; a ſerviceable villain ! 
Ardutcrus to the vices of thy miſtreſs, 
As badneſs would deſires Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Eyery beaſt, more duteous at her call, 
Than at Circean call the herd difguis'd. Milton. 


j. Enjoined by duty; enforced by the re- 
lation of one to another. This ſenſe is 
not now uſed, 

With mine own tongue deny my ſacred right, 
With mine own breath releaſe all dutcors ties. 
Shakeſprares 

DU" T1PUL. adj, [duty and full.) 

. Obedient; ſubmiſſive to natural or le- 
gal ſuperiours; reverent. | 
She dicd in an extreme old age, without pain, 

'nder the care of the moiſt dutiful ſon that I have 

tier Known or heard of, Sift to Pope. 

;. Lipreflive of reſpect; giving token of 
reverence ; reſpectful; reverential. 
There would the kiſs the ground, and thank the 

dees, bleſs the air, and do dutiful reverence to 

(very thing the thought did accompany her at their 

95 meeting. Sidney. 

DL MIFULLY. adv. [from dutiful.] 

„ Obediently ; ſubmiſſively. 

a Reverently ; reſpe&tfully. 

His daughter Philoclea he found at that time 
4a watching by her mother, and Miſo curi- 

Sidney. 


vully watching her. 

He with Joyful, nimble wing, 
Flew dutifully back again, 
Aud made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift. | 


r Cornwal, and Regan his dutcheſs, | 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
was to command the army, and the 
durchcls, by the favour the poſſeſſed, to be near. 


dutcheſſes, the world ſhall know it, 


thoſe who have natural or legal autho- 
rity. 5 


Dryden. 


DW A 


Dvu'rrevri.xzss. 1. % [from dutifil.] 
1. Obedience; ſubmiſſion to juſt autho- 
5 | | / 

Piety, or dutifulneſs to parents, was a moſt po- 

pular virtue among the Romans. Dryden's En. 
2. Reverence; reſpect. 

It is a ſtrange kind of civility, and an evil duti- 
Fulneſs in friends and relatives, to ſuffer him to pe- 
riſh without reproof or medicine, rather than to 
feem unmannerly to a great ſinner. 

| Taylor*s Rule of Living Hely. 
Dur v. u. . [from due.] 
1. That to which a man is by any natural 
or legal obligation bound. 

When ye ſhall have done all thoſe things which 
are commanded you, ſay, We are unprofitable ſer- 
vants : we have done that which was our duty to 
do. Luke, xvii. 10. 

The pain children feel from any neceſſity of 
nature, it is the duty of parents to relieve. Locke. 

2. Acts or forbearances required by reli- 
gion or morality. In this ſenſe it has a 


plural. 
Good my lord, 
Lou have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: 1 
Return thoſe duties bac k, as are right fit; 
Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
All our duty is ſet down in our prayers, becauſe 
in all our duty we beg the Divine. aſſiſtance; fand 
remember that you are bound to do all thoſe duties, 
for the doing of which you have prayed for the 
Divine aſſiſtance. Taylor's Devotion. 
3. Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to pa- 
rents, governours, or ſuperiours; loy- 
alty; piety to parents. 
Think'ſt thou that duty ſhall have dread to 
ſpeak, | 
When pow'r to flatt'ry bows? To plainneſs honour 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
God's party will appear ſmall, and the king's 
not greater; it being not probable, that thoſe 
ſhould have ſenſe of duty to him that had none to 
God. Decay of Picty. 
4. AQ of reverence or reſpect. . 
They both atone, 
Did duty to their lady as became. Fairy Queen. 
5. The buſineſs of a ſoldier on guard. 
The regiment did duty there punctually. 
| a Clarendon. 
Otho, as often as Galba ſupped with him, 
uſed to give every ſoldier upon duty an aureus. 
Arbuthngt on Ciins. 
6. The bufineſs of war ; ſervice. 
The night came and ſevered them, all parties 
being tired with the duty of the day. Clarendon. 
See how the madmen bleed ! Behold the gains 
With which their matter, love, rewards their pains! 
For ſeven long years, on duty ev*ry day, 
Lo! their obedience, and their monarch's pay! 


Dryden, 


— 


7. Tax; impoſt; cuſtom; toll. 
All the wines make their way through ſeveral 
duties and taxes, before they reach the port. 
| Addiſon. 
Such ſhekels as they now ſhew, were the old 
ones in which duty was to be paid by their law. 


a Arbuthnot on Coins. 
DWARF. 2. . [opeopg, Saxon; dwerg, 
Dutch. ] | 


1. A man below the common ſize of men. 
Get you gone, you dwarf! 
You minimus, of hind'ring knot-graſs made, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Such dwarfs were ſome kind of apes. Brown. 
They, but now who ſeem'd 
In bigneſs to ſurpaſs earth's giant ſons, 
Now leſs than ſmalleſt dzvarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberleſs. Milter's Paradiſe Loft, 
2. Any animal or plant below its natural 


bulk. : 


| 


 DWE. 


In a delicate plantation of trees, all well grown, 
fair, and ſmooth, one dwarf was knotty and 
crooked, and the reſt had it in deriſion. L*Eftr 

Saw off the ſtock in a ſmooth place; and for 
dwarf trees, graft them within four fingers of the 
ground. Mortimer. 

3. An attendant on a lady or knight in 
romances. 5 © 

. The champion ſtout, | 
Eftſtoones diſmounted from his eourſer brave, | 
And to the dwarf awhile his needleſs ſpear he 
QC” ©, "ave. Spenſere 

4. It is uſed often by botaniſts in compo- 
fition ; as, dwarf-elder, dabarf-honey- 
ſuckle, 


To Dwaxe. L. a. from the noun.] To 
hinder from growing to the natural 
bulk; to leſſen; to make little. 

It is reported that a good ſtrong canvas, ſpread 
over a tree grafted low, ſoon after it putteth forth, . 
will dera, F it, and make it ſpread. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The whole ſex is in a manner dvarfed, and 
ſhrunk into a race of beauties, that ſeems almoſt 
another ſpecies. Addiſor.. 

Dwa"rFisHn. adj. [from dwarf.) Below 
the natural bulk; low; ſmall ; little; 
petty ; deſpicable. 

Their dwwarfijÞ pages were, 
As cherubins, all gilt. Shateſpcare's Henry VIII. 

And are you n ſo high in his eſteem, 
Becauſe J am fo dævarſiſb and ſo low? Shakeſpeares- 

This unheard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, 

The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dvarfiſb war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 


A thicket cloſe beſide the grove there ſtood, 
With briars and brambles choak'd, and dvarfiſb 

| wood. Dryden - 

We ſhould have loſt oaks and cedars, and the 
other tall and lofty ſons of the foreſt, and have 
found nothing but d ebarſiſp ſhrubs, and creeping 
moſe, and deſpicable muſhrooms, Bentley. 


Dwa"kFISHLY.- adv, [ from deva. 
Like a dwarf. 


Minuteneſs of ſtature ; littleneſs. 

Tis no wonder that ſcience hath not outgrown 
the dzvarfiſbne/5 of its priſtine ſtature, and that the 
intellectual world is ſuch a microcoim, 

Glanville's Scepſis. 

To DwWAULE. v. a. [dpelian, Saxon, to 
wander; d=vaclen, Dutch.] To be deli- 
rious: a provincial word mentioned by 
Junius. 

To DWELL. v. z. preterite dwelt, or 
davelled. | dualla, old Teutonick, is /ay, - 
delay; duelia, Iſlandick, to ftay, to ftand . 
Rill.] 

1. To inhabit; to live in a place; to 

reſide; to have an habitation. . 

If thy brother that deoellatb by thee be waxen 
poor, and be ſold unto thee, thou thalt not compel 
him to ſerve as a bond- ſervant. Lev. xxv. 39. 

He ſhall deve!! alone, without the camp ſhall his 
habitation be. Lev. Xiii. 46. 

John Haywood and Sir Thomas More, in the 
pariſh wherein I was born, doelt and had poſſeſ- 
ſions. Peacham, 

Why are you vex'd, lady ? Why do you frown ? 
Here debell no frowns, nor anger; from theſe gates 
- Sorrow flies far. Milton. 
2. To live in any form of habitation. 

Abraham ſojourned in the land of promiſe as in 

a ſtrange country, dwelling in tabernacles. 

| Heb. xi. 9. 
3. To be in any ſtate or condition. 
Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than by deſtruction duell in doubtful joy. Shak, 


4. To 


Shakeſpeare's King Jebn. 


Dwa'kxFIsEN ESS. 2. . [from dwarf. ] 
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4. To be ſuſpended with attention; to | 


hang upon with care or fondneſs, 
He in great paſſion all this while did devel! ; 
More buſying his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull ears to hear what ſhe-did tell. - 


5 cnc. 
* Th' attentive queen perf 
Devel: on his accents. Smith's Ppæd. and Hippol. 
Such was that face, on which I dvelt with joy, 
Ere Greece aflembicd ſtemm'd the tides to Troy. 
: Pepe. 
5. To continue long ſpeaking. 
He preach'd the joys of heav'n, and pains of hell, 
And warn'd the ſinner with becoming zeal ; 
But on eternal mercy lov'd to dwell. 
Dryden's God Parſon. 
We have dvelt pretty long.on the conſiderations 
of ſpace and duration. Locke. 
Thoſe who defend our negotiators, davell upon 
their zeal and patience, Sift. 
To DwELL. v. a. To inhabit. Not uſed. 
I ſaw and heard; for we ſometimes 
Who dwell this wild, conftrain'd by want, come forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton's Par. Regoined. 
DwEe'LLER. #. /. [from azvell.] An inha- 
bitant ; one that lives in any place. 
The houſes being kept up, did of neceſſity enforce 
a dæveller; and the proportion of land for occupa- 
tion being kept up, did of neccflity enforce that 
develler not to be beggar or cottager, but a man of 
ſome ſubſtance. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Their cries ſoon waken all the dwellers near; 
Now murmuring noiſes riſe iMvery ſtreet. Dryd. 


Dwe“L LIN G. z. /. [from d bell. 


1. Habitation; place of reſidence; abode. 
His dꝛoelling is low in a valley green, 

Under the foot of Rauran moſſy hore. Fairy Queen. 

Hazor ſhall be a dve/ling for dragons, and a de- 

ſolation for ever. Fer, xlix. 33. 

If he have ſeveral dzucllingt, let him fort them 

fo, that what he wanteth in the one he may find in 

_ the other, Bacon. 


God will deign 
To viſit oft the davellings of juſt men, 
Delighted. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
| All dwellir.gs elſe 

Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp 

Deep under water roll'd ; ſea cover'd tea, , 

Sea without thore ! Milton's Paradije Loft. 
The living few, and frequent funerals, then 

Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forſaken place; 
And now thoſe few, who are return'd again, 

Thy ſearching judements to their &wcllings trace. 
| Dryden. 


N 
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The farce of fire aſcended firſt on high, 
And took its dævelling in the vaulted ſky. 
| | Dryden's Ovid. 
2, State of life ; mode of liviag. | 
My d=velling ſhall be with the beaits of the field. 
Daniel. 
DwE"LLINGHOVUSE. a. . [from dwell and 
houſe.] The houſe at which one lives. 
A perſon ought always to be cited at the place of 
his devellinghouſe, which he has in reſpect of his 
habitation and uſual reſidence 3 and not at the 


houſe which he has in reſpect of his eſtate, or the | 


place of his birth. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
DwE"LLINGPLACE. 2. . { dwell and 
place.] The place of reſidence, 
People do often change their dvellingplaces, and 
ſome muſt die, whilſt other ſome do grow up into 
ſtrength. Spenſer. 
To Dwi”NDLE. v. 2. [opinan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſhrink; to loſe bulk; to grow 


Thy dwindled legs ſeem crowling to the grave. 
Dryden. 
Proper names, when familiarized in Engliſh, 
dwind!e to monoſyllables; whereas in other lan- 
guages they receive a ſofter turn, by the addition of 
a new ſyllable. Addiſan. 
Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought, 
Their period finiſh'd ere *tis well begun. Thorſon. 
2. To degenerate ; to fink. | 
"Tis now d<vind/ed down to light frothy ſtuff. 
Tos Norris. 
If there have been ſuch a gradual diminution 
of the generative faculty of the earth, that it hath 
deoindled from nobler animals to puny mice and 
| inſets, why was there not the like decay in the 
production of vegetables ? | 


into a conventicle, a packed aſſembly of Italian 
biſhops, not a free convention of fathers, 
A'terbury. 
Religious ſocieties, though begun with excel- 
lent intentions, are ſaid to have dewind/ed into 
factious clubs. Swift, 
3. To wear away; to loſe health; to 
grow feeble. | | | 
Weary ſev'nnights nine times nine, 
Shall he dwind/le, peak, and pine. 
j Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
We fee, that ſome ſmall part of the foot being 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or 


thigh thereby loſes its ftrength and nouriſhment, ] 


and dawindles away. Locke. 


Bentley. | 
He found the expected council was dwindling |. 


2 , 
* 
: 


DYS 
Phyſicians, with their milk el 
The love-ſick maid and dwindling 8 teyn 
EE. TY 
4. To fall away; to be diminiſle © 
moulder off, nated; d 
Under Greenvil, there were 


foot and three hundred horſe ! 
© davindled away, 


Dye. See DiE. 


DyY'iNG. 


On.y five hunts; 
eft; the reſt yi. 
Clarer,s, 


long before the creation. He Origin of Ahn 
_— | _ divided. m ever ich 
our author nas enumerate der the; 
5 under thejr hot 
Dy'sCRasY. 2. J. [ uergacle.] An = 
equal mixture of elements in the blond 
or nervous 'uce; a diſtemperature 
when ſome h mour or quality «hn; 
in the body. Dia 
In this pituitous dyſcraſy of blood, wo _ 
vomit off the pituita, and purge upon int tel. 
fions. ; F. layer cr the Hur 
DxSENTERY. 2. /. [dy/enterie, French, 
from @voerregia.] A looſeneſs, wherein 
very ill humours flow off by ſtool, aud 
are alſo ſometimes attended with blog, 
Dig. 
From an unuſual inconſtancy of the wer her, 
and perpetual changes of the wind from en:, 
welt, proceed epidemical dy/erteries. fr nth, er An, 
DysPE”PsY. 1. . [Ivor ia.] A difficult 
olf digeſtion, or bad fermentation in the 
ſtomach or guts. 8 Dis, 
DY'sPHONY. 1. . [ 99Þ@1i2.] A difficulty 
in ſpeaking, occaſioned by an ill diſpo- 
ſition of the organs. Did. 
DysPNO'ta. 2. . [Won] A difficulty 
of breathing; ſtraitneſs of breath. 
Dy'susy. x. . [Wvovgia.] A difficulty in 
making urine. 
It doth end in a dyſentery, pains of the hmm 
rhoids, inflammations of any of the lower parts 
diabetes, a continual piſſing, or a hot c½⁹, ©: 


| ficulty of making water. 
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E A D 
Tſas two ſounds; long, as ſeene, and 
ſhort, as nen. E is the moſt fre- 
0 quent vowel in the Engliſh lan- 
vage; for it not only is uſed like the 
zelt in the beginning or end of words, 
but has the peculiar quality of lengthen- 
ing the foregoing vowel, as, can, canes 
min, mine; gap, gapes glad, glide; bred, 
bride; chin, chine; Wwip. wipe; thin, 
thine; nid, nddeg tun, tines plum, pli me. 
Yet it ſometimes occurs final, where yet 
the foregoing vowel is not lengthened; 
25 pine, knoxuledge, edge, give, Anciently 
zlmoſt every word ended with e, as for 
tan, Cannes 
rate; for need, neede; for flock, flocke. 
It is probable that this e final had at firſt 
a ſoft ſound, like the female e of the 
French; and that afterwards it was in 
: poetry either mute or vocal, as the verſe 
required, till at laſt it became univer- 
fally filent. 
a has the ſound of e long: the e is com- 
monly lengthened rather by the imme- 
diate addition of à than by the appoſition 
of e to the end of the word; as men, 
nian; fel, ſeal; met, meat; net, nat. 
Each. ron. [elc, Saxon; elch, Dutch; lk, 
Scottiſh, | 
1, Either of two. 
Though your orbs of diffrent greatneſs be, 
Yet both are for each other's uſe diſpos'd ; 
His to incloſe, and your's to be inclos'd. Dryder. 
2. Every one of any number. This ſenſe 
is rare, except in poetry. ; 
Th' invention all admir'd, and each how he 


To be th' inventer miſs'd. MNilten. 
| F Let each 

His adamantine coat gird well, and each 

Fit well his helm. Milton. 


By hunger, that each other creature tames, 
Tou art not to be harm'd, therefore not moy'd ; 
Tiy temperance invincible beſides. : 
5 Milton's Par. Reg. 

Wiſe Plato ſaid, the world with men was ſtor'd, 
Ant ſuecour each to other might afford. Denham. 
75 Ea cH the correſpondent word is other, 

whether it be uſed of two, or of a great- 
er number. | 

'Tis ſaid they eat each other. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Let each eſteem other better than themſelves. 

i Phil. ii. 3. 
Lovelieſt of women ! heaven is in thy ſoul; 
eauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 

Brieht'ning each other ! Thou art all divine. 

Addiſon's Cato, 


Lap. (ad. ed.] in the compound, and eadig 
in the ſimple names, denotes happineſs, 
or bleſſedneſs. Thus Eadward is a hap- 
Py preferver ; Eadulph, happy aſſiſtance; 
Eadgar, happy power; Eadwin, happy 
conqueror; which Macarins Eupolemus, 
4 ana, Fortunatus 5 Felicianus, &c. do in 
tome meaſure reſemble. Ead may alſo 
in ſome caſes be derived from the Saxon 
eath, which ſignifies eaſy, gentle, mild. 


Vol. I, 


for year, yeare; for great, | 


| 


— 


Ciò. Camden. | 


EA'GER. adj. [eagon, Saxon; argre, 
French. ] 
1. Struck with deſire; ardently wiſhing ; 
keenly deſirous; vehement in defire ; 
hotly longing. | 
Of action cager, and intent of thought, 
The chiefs your honourable danger ſought. 
Dryden's Ovid, 
Eager to read the reſt, Achatescame. Dryden an. 
With joy th' ambitious youth his mother heard, 
And, eager, for the journey, ſoon prepar'd ; 
He longs the world beneath him to ſurvey, 
To guide the chariot, and to give the day. Dryden. 
Love inflam'd, and eager on his bliſs, 
Smother'd her words. : Addiſon's Ovid. 
2, It is uſed ſometimes with /, ſometimes 
with for, ſometimes with oz or after be- 
fore the thing ſought. 
3. Hot of diſpoſition; vehement; ardent; 


impetuous. 
Apt as well to quicken the ſpirits as to allay that 
which is too eager. Hooker. 
Nor do the eager clamours of diſputants yield 
more relief to eclipſed truth, than did the ſounding 
braſs of old to the labouring moon. 
| Glanville's Scepffs. 
Imperfect zeal is hot and eager, without know- 
ledge. Spratt. 
Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 
A man, charged with a crime of which he thinks 
himſelf innocent, is apt to be too eager in his own 
defence, | . Dryden, 
4. Quick; buſy; eaſily put in action. 
His Numidian genius 
Is well diſpos'd to miſchief, were he prompt 
And eager on it; but he mult be ſpurr'd. Addi]. Cato, 
5, Sharp; ſower; acid. 
With a ſudden vigour it doth poſſet | 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholeſome blood. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
6, Keen; ſevere; biting. 
The air bites ſhrewdly; it is very cold. | 
IIt is a nipping and an eager air. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
The fleſh thrinketh, but the bone reſiſtech, where- 
by the cold becometh more eager. 
Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
7. Brittle; inflexible; not ductile. A cant 


word of artificers. 

Gold will be ſometimes ſo eager, as artiſts call 
it, that it will as little endure the hammer as glaſs 
itſelf, Leacke. 


EAa'GERLY. adv, | from eager. ] 
1. With great ardour of deſire; with im 


petuoſity of inclination. | 
To the holy war how faſt and eagerly did men 
go, when the prieſt perſuaded them that whoſoever 
died in that expedition was a martyr ? South. 
How cager!y he flew, when Europe's fate 
Did for the ſced of future actions wait. 


2. Ardently ; hotly. 
Brutus gave the word too early, 
Who having ſome —— on Octavius, 


Took it too eagerly; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 
Shakeſp. 


Stepney. 


Whil we by Anthony were all inclos'd. 
3. Keenly; ſharply. 
Abundance of rain froze ſo eagerly as it fell, 
that it ſeemed the depth of winter had of a ſudden 
been come in. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Ea CERN ESS. 2. /. from eager. | 


1. Keenneſs of defire; ardour of inclina- | 


wn | 
She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eager with ker reſtraint. Shateſp. 


1 


| 


E A G 


Have you not ſeen, when whiſtled from the fiſt, 
Some faulcon ſtoop'd at what her eye deſign'd, 
And, with ker eagerze/5, the quarry miſs'd. Dryden. 

The eagerneſs and ſtrong bent of the mind after 


knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often an hin- 
drance to it. | Locke. 


Detraction and obloquy are received with as 
much eagerneſs as wit and humour. 
| Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Juba lives to catch | 
That dear embrace, and to return it tony 
Wich mutual warmth aud eagerze/5 of love. 
Addiſon's Cato. 

His continued application to publick affairs di- 
verts him trom thoſe pleaſures, which are purſued 
with eagernc/s by princes who have not the publick 
ſo much at heart, Addiſon. 

The things of this world, with whatever eager- 
neſs they engage our purtuit, leave us ftill empty 
and unſatisfied with their iruition. Rogers. 

2. Impetuoſity ; vehemence; violence. 

It finds them in the eagerxef3 and height of thei? 
devotion; they are ſpeechleſs for the time that it 
continues, and proſtrate and dead when it departs. 

Dryden. 

II kill thee with ſuch eagern i of haſte, 

As fiends, let looſe, would lay all nature waſte. 
| Drydor. 
EAGLE. 2. J. [aigle, French; aquila, La- 
tin; ealler, Erſe. 


renews its age when it grows old. It is 
alſo ſaid not to drink at all, like other 
birds with ſharp claws. It is given out, 
that when an eagle ſees its young ſo well 
grown as to venture upon flying, it ho- 
vers over their neſt, and excites them to 


when it ſees them weary, or fearſul, it 
takes them upon its back. Eagles are 
ſaid to be extremely ſharp-ſighted, and, 
when they take flight, ſpring perpendi- 
cularly upward, with their eyes ſteadily 
fixed upon the ſun, Calmet. 

Draw forth the monſters of th* abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th” aerial e to the ground. Popes 

2. The ſtandard of the ancient Romans, 

Arts fill foliow'd where Rome's eag/es flew. Pope. 

Ea'cLE-EYED. ad}. [from eagle and eyed. 
Sharp-ſighted as an eagle. 

As he was quick and perſpicacious, fo was he 
inwardly eag/e-cycd, and verſed in the humours of 
his ſubjects. Hywel, 

Ev'ry one is eag/e-eyed to fee 
Another's faults and his deformity. Dryden. 

Ea'GLESPEFED. 2. /. eagle and ſpecd. 
Swiftneſs like that of an eagle. 

Abrupt, with cag/e/peed ſhe cut the ſky, 

Inftant inviſible to mortal eye. Pape. 
EAa/cLEs TONE, . J. A ſtone ſaid to be 
found at the entrence of the holes in 
which the eagles make their neſts, and 
affirmed to have a particular virtue in de- 

fending the eagle's neſt from thunder. 
Calmet. 

The cagleſtane contains, in a cavity within it, 
a ſmall looſe ſtone, which rattles when it is ſhaken 
and every foſſil, with a nucleus in it, has obtained 
the name. The analogy between a flone, thus 
containing another within it, or, as the fancitul 
writers expreſs it, pregnant with another, and 3 


1 big with child, led people to imagine that 
4 N | it 


1. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, 


imitate it, and take their flight; and 
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EAR 


it muſt have great virtues and effects in accelerating | 
or retarding delivery; ſo that, if tied to the arm 
of a woman with child, it prevents abortion; and 
if to the leg, it promotes delivery. On ſuch idle 
and imaginary virtues was raiſed all the credit 
which this famous foſſil poſſeſſed for many ages. 
Hill's Materia Medica. 
If you ſtop the holes of a hawk's bell it will 
make no ring, but a flat noiſe or rattle; and ſo 
doth the ætites, or eagliſtone, which hath a little 
ſtone within it. Bacon. 


Ea'cLET. z. /. [from eagle. A young 
eagle. 
This treaſon of his ſons did the king expreſs in 


an emblem, wherein was an eagle with three eag/ets 


tyring on her breaſt, and tlie fourth pecking at one 
of her eyes. : Davies. 
Fa'cRe. u. . [eger, in Runick, is the 
ocean; eggia, in Iſlandick, is 79 agitate, 
7o 8 A tide ſwelling above another 
tide, obſervable in the river Severn. 
For as an eagre rides in triumph o'er the tide, 
The tyrant patlions, hope and fear, 
Did in extremes appear, | 
And flaſh'd upon the ſoul with equal force. Dryden. 
EA'LDERMAN. z. . ſealdenman, Saxon.) 
The name of a Saxon magiſtrate; alder- 
man. 
Eau. z. .. ſeam, Saxon; cm, Dutch. ] 
Uncle: a word ſtill uſed in the wilder 
parts of Staffordſhire. 
Daughter, ſays ſhe, fly, fly; behold thy dame 
Foreſhows the treaſon of thy wretched came 
Fairfax, 
EAR. . . [eane, Saxon; cr, Dutch. 
1. The whole organ of audition or hearing. 
What fire is in my ears? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd! Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
His ears are open unto their cry. FP/. xxxiv. 15. 
Valſalva diſcovered ſome paſſages into the region 
of the ear drum; of mighty uſe, among others, to 
make diſcharges of bruiſes. 
Derham*s Phyſico-Thoolog y. 
2. That part of the ear that ſtands promi- 
nent. 
Vou have heard of the news abroad: I mean, 
the whiſper'd ones; for they are yet but ear kifling 


arguments. Shakeſpeare. 
His maſter ſhall bore his ear through with an awl. 
Excd. 


3. Power of judging of harmony; the ſenſe 


of hearing. 
She has a delicate car, and her voice is muſick. 
| : Richardſon. 
4. The head; or the perſon: in familiar 
language. 

Their warlike force was fore weakened, the city 
beaten down about their ears, and molt of them 
wounded, Rites. 

Better paſs over an affront from one ſcoundrel, 
than draw the whole herd about a man's ears. 


L' Eftrange. 
Be not alarmed, as if all religion was falling 
About our ears. Burnet's Theory. 


5. The higheſt part of a man; the top. 

A cavalier was up to the cars in Jove with a very 

fine lady. L' Fftrange. 
5. Ihe privilege of being readily and Kind- 
ly heard; favour. 

Ariſtippus was earneſt ſuitor to Dionvſius for 
ſome grant, who would give no ear to his ſuit ; 
Ariſtippus fell at his feet, and then Dionyſius grant- 
ed it. Bacen's Apophthegms. 

They being told there was ſmall hope of caſe, 
Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 
To any thing that ſounded liberty. Ben Jenſon. 

If on a pillory, or near a throne, 

He gain his prince's car, or loſe his own. Pope. 
9. Diſpoſition to like or diſlike what is 
heard; judgment; opinion; taſte, 

He laid his ſenſe cloſer, and in fewer words, ac- 
gerding to the ſtyle and car of thoſe times. Denham, 

4 | 


11. To ſet by the Ears, 


EAR 


8. Any prominences from a larger body, 
raiſed for the ſake of holding it. 


There are ſome veſlels, which, if you offer to 
lift by the belly or bottom, you cannot ſtir them: 
but are ſoon removed, if you take them by the ears. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

A'quilted night-cap with one ear. 

Cong. Way of the World. 

A pot without an ear. | Sift. 

9. The ſpike of corn; that part which 
contains the ſeeds. : 

He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in 
the figure of an ear of wheat, which they ever after 
Wear. 

The leaves on trees not more, 
Nor bearded ears in fields, nor ſands upon the ſhore. 


From ſeveral grains he had eighty ſtalks, with 
very large cars, full of large corn. 


Meriimer's Huſbandry. 

10. To be by the Ears. To fight; 

To fall together by the Ears, þ to ſcuffle; 

To go together by the EARS. } to quar- 

rel. [In Dutch corlagen.] A familiar 
phraſe. | 


Poor naked men belaboured one another with 
ſhagged ſticks, or dully i together by the ears at 
fiſty- cuffs. Are. 

Fools go together by the ears, to have knaves run 


away with the ſtakes. L' Eftrange. 
All Aſia now was by 7he ears, ; 
And gods beat up for volunteers. Prior. 


To make ſtrife; 
to quarrel : in low language. 
A mean raſcal ſets others together by the ears 
without fighting himſelf. 1. Eftrangs. 
She uſed to carry tales from one to another, till 
ſhe had. /e: the neighbourhood together /y the ears. 
Arbuthnot, 
It is uſual to ſer theſe poor animals Ly the ears. 
Addiſen. 
Ea“RL ESS. adj, [from car.] Without any 
cars. 
Earleſs og high ſtood unabaſh'd Defoe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. Pope. 
EAa'RRING. 2. J. [ear and ring. ] Jewels ſet 


ment of a woman's ear, | 
Wich gold and ſilver they increaſe his ſtore, 
And gave the precious carrings which they wore. 


Sandys. 
A lady beſtowed cau¹ẽe upon a favourite lam- 
prey. Arbuthnet, 


EARSsHOr. 2. /. Reach of the ear; ſpace 
within which words may be heard. 
Gomez, ſtand you out of eagſbot.— ] have ſome- 
thing to ſay to your wife in private. | | 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
Ea'RWAX. 7. /. [ear and wax, | The ce- 
rumen or exudation which ſmears the in- 
ſide of the ear. | | 
The ear being to ſtand open, becauſe there was 
ſome danger that inſets might creep in thereat; 
therefore hath nature loricated or plaiſtered over the 
ſides of the hole with earwax, to entangle inſects. 
| Ray on the Creation. 
Ea'xwic. 2. . ſeane and pizza, a grub, 
Saxon. | 
1. A ſheath-winged inſeR, imagined to 
creep into the ear, 
Himſelf he on an earwig. ſet; 
Yet ſcarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curvet. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Earwigs and ſnails ſeldom infect timber. 
: Mortimer's Hue. 
Doll never flies to cut her lace, 
Or throw cold water in her face, 
Becauſe ſhe heard a ſudden drum, 
Or found an earwig in a plum. | Swift. 
2. By way of reproach, a whiſperer; a 
_ prying informer. 


EA'RWITNESS, 1. /. [ear and witme/s.] One | 


in a ring and worn at the ears; orna- 


; 


Bacon, | 


Dryden. 


EAR 
who atteſts, or can atteſt 
heard by himſelf, ay thing 1 

All preſent were made earaw//n 


particular branch of a common ingi 
The hiſtories of mankind, nt, Hocker, 


Met, even of eac 


witneſſes, are built upon this rinciple. Y eye or ca. 
7 


W. , * 
Obſolete. 5 "ING 


| He that ears my land ſpares my team 
me leave to enjoy — crop. 5 

akeſpeare's All's v4: 

Mienecrates 9 NE we}. 
Make the ſea ſerve them, which they car PY 
With keels of every kind. Shakeſp, Ant. and 2 

A rough valley, which is neither eared ng; "avs : 


and ging 


Five years, in the which there hat! e | 
earing nor harveit. Gen. * 6 
The field of love, with plough of virtue c, 
To EAR. v. 1. [from ear.] To 11 
Cars. | 
EAR ED. adj. [from ear. 
1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 
2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 
The covert of the thrice card field 
Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield. Pope's 02; 
EARL. x. /. [eonl, Saxon; oel, Erſe, | 
A title of nobility, anciently the highet 
of this nation, now the third, 
: Thanes and kinſmen, 
Henceforth be ear/s, the firſt that ever Scotlan! 
For ſuch an honour nam'd. Shakeſp. Mackey 
EARL-MARSHAL. 2. J. [earl and nasal. 
He that has chief care of military ſoleme 
nities. | | 
The marching troops through Athens take their 


way; 
The great „ orders their array. De gen, 
EA RL DOM. 1. from carl. ] Ihe ſeigniory 
of an earl; the title and dignity of an 
earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir 
of the earl of Ulſter, and by her having all te 
carldam of Ulſter, carefully went about revreirg 
evils. Spenſer's Irelani, 

When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, Shakeſp. Richard lli. 

Ea'RLINESS. z. J. [from carly. | Quickneſs 
of any action with reſpect to ſomething 
elſe: as, earlineſs in the morning, the act 
of riſing ſoon with reſpect to the ſun; 
earlineſs of growth, the act of growing 
up ſoon in compariſon with other things 


of the ſame kind. A 
The next morning we, having ftriven wit tie 
ſun's earline/s, were beyond the profpect of t= 
higheſt turrets. ia 
The goodneſs of the crop is great gain, it tht 
goodneſs anſwer the earline/s of coming up. bar!" 
EA'RLY. adj. æn, Saxon, before.) Soon 
with reſpect to ſomething elſe: as, in 
the morning, with reſpect to the ſun; in 
time, with reſpe& to creation; in the 
ſeaſon, in compariſon with other pro 
ducts. 


I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteſt for death: the weakeſt kind of fruit 
Drops ecarlic/? to the ground, and ſo let me. Sg 
It is a curioſity to have ſeveral fruits upon dt: 
tree; and the more when ſome of them come c, 
and ſome come late. 
God made all the world, that he might ve wol- 
ſhipped in ſome parts of the world; and therelelk, 
in the firſt and moſt ear/y times of the church, what 
care did he manifeſt to have ſuch places erectcs 19 
his honour ? | 
The nymphs, forſaking ev'ry cave and ſprigs 
Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring. Je. 
Sicknels is early old age: it teaches us dithdence 
in our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with tous 


of a future, 7 * 


. * „* 
O'dJ/itio 


Bacen's Natuyal Hijicrys 
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Oh early . 00 Phedra aud Hippolitng, 
Ea AlL v. dv. [ from the adjective, ] n; 


WR ith crimſon ra 
before the morn, with crimion ray, 
TT pol of bricht hcav'n opened had, Spenſer. 


; s can ſhow 
one in more language _ 
None in hich you 10 earl know. Haller. 


en of makés her iſſue like herſelf, by in- 


he prince a KG 
ak into their minds religion, virtue, and 


nn wy : Addiſon. 
"BARN, v. g. [Eanman, Saxon. 
Ter he reward or wages of la- 


i t 
1, To gain 85 
Eads or any performance. 
Thoſe that have joined with 
erils, are leſs ſubject to envy; 
they earn their honours hardly. 
Winning cheap the high repute, 3 
Which he through hazard huge muſt earn. Milton. 
[ to the evil turn 
obvious breaſt; arming to overcome . 
. aner g, and earn reſt from labour won. Milton. 
; S:: may diſcern 
mate virtue I have choſe 
his nerf it call'd my Son 
This perſect man, by merit ca y 3 
To 5 ſalvation for the ſons of men. Milton. 
Since they all beg, it were better for the ſtate to 
keep them, eren although they earned nothing. 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
This is the great expence of the poor, that takes 
almoſt all their earnings. : Locke. 
The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while the 
| 6:thor hardly earned his bread by repeating them. 
] | Pope on Homer. 


their honour great 
for men think that 
Bacen's Effays. 


From what conſum 


After toiling twenty days, 
To earn a ſtock of pence and praiſe, 
Thy labour's grown the critick's prey. Swift. 
g. To obtain, as a conſequence of action. 
I can't ſay whore; | 
It does abhor me, now I ſpeak the word: 
To do the act, that might th* addition earn, 
Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
EARNEST. adj. [eonnepe, Saxon. | 
1. Ardent in any affection; warm; zealous ; 
importunate. | 
He which prayeth in due ſort, is thereby made 
the more attentive to hear; and he which heareth, 
the more earneſt to pray for the time which we be- 
ſtow, as well in the one as the other. Hocker. 


3. Intent; fixed; eager. 
On that proſpect ſtrange 
Their earneſt eyes they fix d; imagining, 
For one forbidden tree, a multitude 
Nowris'n, to work them further woe or ſhame. 
' Milton. 
They are never more earneſt to diſturb us, than 
when they ſee us moſt earneſt in this duty. Duppa. 
3. Serious; important. Some ſay in earn- 
ef, not in jeſt. 
They whom earnef# lets do often hinder from 
being partakers of the whole, have yet this the 


length of divine ſervice, as for acceſs unto 
ſome reaſonable part thereof. Hooker. 


/ 2 — 
Fakxfsx. . /. [from the adjective.] 
?, Seriouſneſs; a ſerious event, not 4 Jeſt; 
reality, not a feigned appearance. 
W; heed that this jeſt do not one day turn to 
O/ts 98 ; S. . 
1 told you Klaius was the hapleſs wight, 
ho earneſt found what they accounted play. Sidney. 
FR ſhe laugh'd, and did her carne end 
| in jeſt, Fairy Queen, 
3 high All-ſeer, which I dallied with, 
re tum'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
- eV in earneſt, what I begg'd in jeſt. Sha ke,. 
g or can l think that God, Creator wiſe! 
ough threat'ning, will in earneſt ſo deſtroy 
> his prime creatures. Milton. 
. ut the main buſineſs and earneſt of the world is 
pig dominion and power. L' Eftrange. 
ee die in earneſt, and it will not become 
Ive in jeſt, Government of the Tongue. 


Sempronius, you havg acted like yourſelf ; 


* 


FAR 
One would have thought you had been half in carreß. 
g L Addijon, 
Rane; Daniſh; arres, French, ] 
1andſel; firſt fruits; token of 


Eruitæ 


ledge; 


2. 


ſomething of the ſame kind in futurity. } 


The apoſtles term it the handſel or earn of 
that which is to come. dockers 
Which leader thail the doubtful vict'ry bleſs, 
And give an carne of the war's ſucceſs. Halter. 
It may be looked upon as a pledge and earreft of 
quiet and tranquillity. Smalridge. 
The mercies received, great as they are, were 
earneſts and pledges of greater. Atter Cuy. 
3. The money which is given in token 
that a bargain is ratified, 
You have conſpir'd againſt our perſon, 
Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd, and from his 
coffers 
| Receiv'd the golden earcf} of our death. Shake/p. 
Pay back the carne penny received from Satan, 
and filing away his ſin. Decay of Piety. 
Ea 'rRNESTLY. adv. [from earnſt. 
1. Warmly; affectionately; zealouſly ; im- 
portunately; intenſely, 
When earneftly they ſeek 
Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. Mil. 
Shame is a baniſhment of him from the good 
opinion of the world, which every man molt ear- 
ne/ily deſires. South, 
Earnejty invoke the goodneſs and power of an 
all-mercitul and almighty God. Smalridge. 


2. Eagerly; dęſirouſly. 
Why fo earngſtſy ſeek you to put up 


* 


that letter? 
Shakeſpeare. 
My ſoul, more earneſtly releas'd, 
Will outftrip her's; as bullets flown before, 
A latter bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. 
| Donne. 
FEA'RNESTNESS. 2. /. [from earne}h. | 
1. Eagerneſs; warmth; vehemence; impe- 
tuoſity. 
Often with a ſolemn earneſtneſs, 
More than, indeed, belong'd to ſuch a trifle, 
He begg'd of me to ſteal it, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Audacity and confidence doth in buſineſs ſo great 
effects, as a man may doubt, that, beſides the very 
daring and earne/ineſ5, and perſiſting and importu- 
nity, there ſhould be ſome ſecret binding, and 
ſtooping of other mens fpirits to ſuch perſons. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Marcus is overwarm; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneftneſs and paſſion in them, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
And trembie at his vehemence of temper. 
| Addiſon's Cato, 


2, Solemnity; zeal; ſeriouſneſs. 
There never was a charge maintained with ſuch 
a ſhew of gravity and earneſtneſs, which had a 
flighter foundation to ſupport it. Atterbury, 


3. Solitude; care; intenſeneſs. 
With overſtraining, and earneſineſs of finiſhing 
their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
good, | Dryden. 


EARSH. . /. [from ear, to plow.] A 
plowed field. Not now in uſe. 
Fires oft are good on barren ear/bes made, 
With crackling flames to burn the ſtubble blade. 
May's Virg. 
EARTH. . J. [eone, Saxon. ] 
1. The element diſtin& from air, fire, or 


water; ſoil; terrene matter. 
The ſmiling god is ſeen; while water, earth, 
And air atteſt his bounty. Thomſon. 


2. The terraqueous globe; the world. 
Nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give. Shake/. 
This folid globe we live upon is called the earth ; 
which word, taken in a more limited ſenſe, ſignifies 
ſuch parts of this globe as are capable, being ex- 
poſed to the air, to give rooting and nouriſhment 
to plants, ſo that they may ſtand and grow in it. 


che. 


3: 


EAR 


Different modification of terrene matter. 
In this ſenſe it has a plural. | 
The five genera of earths are, I. Boles. 2. 


Claye. 
3. Mails. 4. Ochres. 5. Tripelas. 


"HilPs Mat. Medica. 


Earths are opake, infipid, and, when dried, fri- 
able, or conſiſting of parts eaſy to ſeparate, and ſo- 
luble in water; not diſpoſed to burn, flame, or take 
fire. Wadward. 

4. This world oppoſed to other ſcenes of 


exiſtence. 
What are theſe, 
So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 
That look not like ch' inhabitants o' th? earth, 
And yet are ou't? Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which heav'n 
Will not have earth to know. Shak?ſp. Coriolanus. 
5- The inhabitants of the earth. 
The whole car/hþ was of one language. Ger. xi. Is 
6. Country; diſtinct region. 
In ten ſct battles have we driven back 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, 
As earth recovers from the ebbing tide. Dryden. 
7. The act of turning up the ground in 
tillage. [from car, to plow. | 
Such land as ye break up for barley to ſow, 
Two ears, at the leaſt, ere ye ſow it beſtow. 
Tier. 
To EARTH, v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To hide in earth. 


The fox is earthed; but I ſhall ſend my two tar- 


riers in after him. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
2. To cover with earth. 
Earth up with freſh mould the roots of thoſe au- 
ricula's which the froſt may have uncovered. 
Evelyn's Calendar, 
To EARTH. v. 2. To retire under ground, 
- Hence foxcs eartb'd, and wolves abhorr'd the day, 
And hungry churls enſnar'd the nightly prey. Tickel. 
EA'RTHBOARD. 2. J. [earth and 6card. | The 


board of the plow that ſhakes off the 


earth, F 

The plow reckoned the moſt proper for ſtif 
black clays, is one that is long, large, and broad, 
with a deep head and a ſquare carthbcard, ſo as to 
turn up a great furrow. Mortimer, 


EA'RTHBORN. adj. [earth and vorn.] 


1. Born of the earth; terrigenous. 

The wounds I make but ſow new enemies; 
Which from their blood, like earthborn brethren 
riſe. a Dy den. 
The God for ever great, for ever king, 

Who ſlew the earthborn race and meaſures right 
To heav'n's great habitants! Prior. 
2. Meanly born. i 
Earthvern Lycon ſhall aſcend the throne. Smith. 


Ea'RTHBOUND. adj. [earth and bound. 
Faſtened by the preſſure of the earth. 


Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his ee me root? Shakeſpeare's Macbs 


Ea'xTHEN. adj. [from earth.] Made of 


earth; made of clay. 
About his ſhelves 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds 
Were thinly ſcatter'd. | Shakeſpeares 
As a ruſtick was digging the ground by Padua, he 
found an urn, or earthen pot, in which there was 
another urn, and in this leſſer a lamp clearly burn- 
ing. | | Wilkins. 
The moſt brittle water-carriage was uſed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo ſaith, would fail 
ſometimes in the boats made of earthen ware. 
Arbuthnot on Cointe 
EaRTHFLAX. 2. /. [earth and flax.] A 
kind of fibrous foffil. . 

Of Engliſh tale, the coarſer ſort is called plaiſter, 
or parget; the finer, earthfax, or ſalamander's 
hair. / Weodward. 

EARTHINESS. z. /. The quality of con- 
taining earth; groſſneſs. 

EARTHLINC. 2. J. [from earth.] An in- 
(N > habitant 
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EAR 
Habitant of the earth; a mortal; a poor 
frail creature, 
To earth/ings, the footſtool of God, that ſtage 


which he raiſed for a ſmall time, ſeemeth magni- 
ficent. Drummond. 


Ea'/RTHLY. ad}. [from earth.] 


1. Not heavenly; vile; mean; ſordid. 


But I remember now 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable;z to do good, ſometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Shabeſp. Macbeth. 
When faith and love, which parted from thee 
never, 
Had ripen'd thy juſt ſoul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didſt reſign this carthiy load 
Of death, call'd life. Milton. 
2. Belonging only to our preſent ſtate; not 
ſpiritual. | | 
Our common neceſſities, and the lack which we 
all have as well of ghoſtly as of earthy favours, is 
in each kind eaſily known. = Hlecker. 
| You have ſcarce time 
To ſteal from {ſpiritual leifure a brief ſpan, 


| 
To keep your earthly audit. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


It muſt be our ſolemn buſineſs and endeavour, at 
fit ſeaſons, to turn the ſtream of our thoughts from 
earthly towards divine objects. Atterbury. 

3. Corporeal; not mental. 
Great grace that old man to him given had, 
For God he often ſaw, from heaven hight, 
All were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad, 
Spenſer, 

Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart, Pope. 
4. Any thing in the world; a female hy- 


erbole. | 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas'd old-age away, 
Who would not ſcorn what houſewife's cares produce? 
Or who would learn one early thing of uſe? Pepe. 
EAa'RTHNUT. 2. /. [earth and aut.] A pig- 
nut; a root in ſhape and ſize like a nut. 
Where there are earthnuts in ſeveral patches, 
* though the roots lie deep in the ground, and the 
ſtalks be dead, the ſwine will by their ſcent root 
only where they grow. Ray. 
Ea'RTHQUAKE. z. . [earth and quale. 
Tremor or convulſion of the earth. 
This ſubterranean heat or fire being in any part 
of the earth ſtopt, by ſome accidental glut or ob- 
ſtruction in the paſſages through which it uſed to 
aſcend, and being preternaturally aſſembled in 
greater quantity into one place, cauſes a great rare- 


faction and intumeſcence of the water of the abyſs, 


putting it into very great commotions; and making 
the like effort upon the earth, expanded upon the 
face of the abyſs, occaſions that agitation and con- 
cuſſion which we call an cart quake. 
Wo.dward's Natural Hiſtory, 
Theſe tumults were like an earthquake, thaking 
the very foundations of all, than which nothing in 
me world hath more of horrour. King Charles. 
Was it his youth, his valour, or ſucceſs, 
Theſe might perhaps be found in other men: 
Twas that reſpect, that awful homage paid me; 
That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 
And with a ſilent eartbyuate ihook his foul, Dryden. 
The country, by reaſon of its vaſt caverns and 
' fubterrancous fires, has been miſerably torn by 
earihquakes, fo that the whole face of it is quite 
changed. Aadiſen cn Italy. 
EAa'RTHSHAKING. adj. [earth and fe. 
Having power to ſhake the earth, or to 
raiſe earthquaxes. 
By the carliſbabing Neptune's mace, 
And Tethys grave majeſtiek pace. Milion, 
Now ſcarce withdrawn the tierce. earth/oating 
pow'r, 
dy daughter Pallas watch'd the fay*ring hour 
ack to their caves the bade the winds to fly, 
And huſh'd the bluſt'ring brethren of the ſky. Pope. 


Ea'RTHWORM. 2. / [cath and wvorm. ] 
1. A worm bred under ground. 
Worms are found in ſnow commonly, like eartb- 


EAS 


ww3rms, and therefore it is not unlike that it may 
likewiſe put forth plants. Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. 
Upon a ſhower, after a drought, earthworms and 
landſnails innumerable come out of their lurking 
places. . Ray. 
2. A mean ſordid wretch. 
Thy vain contempt, dull earthworm, ceaſe ; 
I won't for refuge fly. Norris. 
Ea'rTHY. adj. {from earth.] 
1. Conſiſting of earth. 
Long may'ſt thou live in Richard's ſeat to ſit, 
And ſoon lie Richard in an earthy pit! Shakeſp. 
Lamps are inflamed by the admiſſion of new air, 
when the ſepulchres are opened, as we ſee in fat 
earthy vapours of divers ſorts. Wilkins's Math, Mag. 
All water, eſpecially that of rain, is ſtored with 
matter, light in comparzon of the common earthy 
matter. Woargward. 
2. Compoſed or partaking of earth; ter- 


rens. 
To ſurvey his dead and earthy image, 
What were it but to make my ſorrow greater. 


Him lord pronounc'd, be, O indignity ! 
Subjected to his ſervice angel-wings, 
And flaming miniiters to watch and tend 
Their ear:by charge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Inhabiting the earth; terreſtrial. 
Thoſe earthy ſpirits black and envious are; 
I'll call up other Gods of form more fair. Dryden. 
4. Relating to earth. 
Mine is the ſhipwreck, in a watry ſign; 
And in an earihby, the dark dungeon thine. Dryden. 
5. Not mental; groſs; not refined. 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak ; 
Lay open to my earihy groſs conceit, 
Smother'd in errors, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your words deceit. Shake/ſp. 
Nor is my flame | 
So earthy, as to need the dull material force 
Of eyes, or lips, or checks. Denham's Sophy. 
EASE. z. /. [aiſe, French. ] 
1. Quiet; reft; undiſturbed tranquillity ; 
not ſolicitude. 
We ſhould not find her half ſo brave and bold 
To lead it to the wars and to the ſeas; 
To make it ſuffer watchings, hunger, cold, 
When it might feed with plenty, reſt with eaſe. 
| Davies, 
The prieſt on ſkins of off ring takes his eaſe, 
And nightly viſions in his ſlamber ſees. Dryd. An. 


2. Freedom from pain ; a neutral ftate be- 


tween pain and pleaſure, 
That which we call ea/e is only an indolency, or 

a freedom from pain. L' Eftrange. 
Is it a ſmall crime to wound himſelf by anguith 

of heart, to deprive himſelf of all the pleaſures, or 


eaſes, or enjoyments of life? Temple. 
3. Reſt after labour; intermifſion of labour. 
Give yourſelyes egſe from the fatigue of waiting. 
| Swift. 
4. Facility; not difficulty. 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eafe, if favour'd by thy fate, 
Thou art tor:doom'sd to view the Stygian ſtate; 
It not, no labour can the tree conitrain, 
And ſtrength of ftubborn arms and ſteel are vain, 
| Dryden. 
5. Unconitraint; freedom from harſhneſs, 


formality, forced behaviour, or conceits. 
True eje in writing comes from art, not chance; 
As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance. 


Pope. 
6. At EAs ;. 

leiſure; without pain; without anxiety. 

Lucan content with praiſe, may lie at eaſe 
In cotily grotts and marble palaces. Dryden's Juv. 
Men ot parts and penetration were not idly to 
diſpute at their caſe, but were to act according to 
the reſult of their debates. cke. 
No body is under an obligation to know every 
thing: knowledge and ſcience in general is the bu— 
ſineſs only of thoſe who are at eaſe and leifure, Locke, 


To EASE, . 4. {from the noun, ] 


Shakeſpeare, 


In a ſtate of undiſtarbed | 


4 


3s 


| 


EAS 


1. To free from pain. 


Help and eaſe children the be 
no means bemoan them. t yu can; but y 


2. To aſſuage; to mitigate; to n 


Thy father made our yoke grievoi ; 
fore eaſe thou ſomewhat the Els 


Complain, queen Margaret, a M Chr. 
It ſhall "5 rn, it . can — nde wi 
As if with ſports my ſufferings 1 could eaſe 7 7 5 
Though he ſpeaks of ſuch medicines 2; F as 
_ and eaſe pain, he doth not determine * 
Oles. 1 

Will he for ſacrifice our ſorrows Lg 
And can our tears reverſe his firm decrees) Ph. 
3- To relieve from labour, or any thing tha 


offends: with /F before the thing. 
If ere night the gath'ring clouds we fear, 
A ſong will help the beating ſtorm to bear: 
And that thou may'ſt not be too late abrodd 
Sing, and I'll eaſe thy ſhoulders of thy load. Dy, 
I will ea/e me of mine adverſaries, lſaiah, ** 
No body feels pain that he wiſhes "ſeo Ne 
cf, with a deſire equal to that pain, an inſeparih's 
trom it ; Tacks 
Ea'sEFUL. adj. [eaſe and fall.] Quiet; 
eaceable; fit for reſt. 
I ſpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat'ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious tun, 
Ere he attain his ea/cf#/ weſtern bed. 
Shateſp. Terry V. 
Ea'SEMENT. 7. ſ. [from eg. 
1. Aſſiſtance; ſupport; relief from ex, 
ences. ä : 
He has the advantage of a free lodging, and ſms 
other eaſements, _ g He. 
2. [In law.] A ſervice that one neigh. 
bour has of another by charter or pre. 
ſcription, without profit; as a way 
through his ground, a ſink, or ſuch like, 
Cruel, 


EA's1LY. adv. [from eG.] 
1. Without difficulty. 


Sounds move ſwiftly, and at great diſtance; but 
they require a medium well difpoſed, and their 
tranſmiſſion is ea/ily ſtopped. Baccu's Nat, Ha 

She atk'd the reaſon. of his woe; 

She aſk'd, but with an air and mien 
That made it ea foreſeen 
She fear'd too much to know. Fricr, 
2. Without pain; without diſturbance ; in 
tranquillity, 

Is it not to bid defiance. to all mankind to cer- 
demn their univerſal opinions and deſigns, if, in- 
ſtead of paſting your lite as well and ea//y, you tte 
ſolve to pals it as ill and as miſerable as Pee: 

x emit 
3. Readily; without reluctance. 

I can eaſily refign to others the praiſe of your 
illuſtrious family. Dryden's Ded. to State 18% 

Not ſoon provok'd, the cy forgives; 
And much the ſuffers, as ſhe much believes: Pricr, 

Ea's1NEss. 2. /. [from eaſy. ] 
1. Freedom from difficulty. | 

Believe me, friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the ea/ineſs that they are rais'd. 


Ben Janßen. 


Eaſineſs and difficulty are relative terms, and . 
late to ſome power; and a thing may be kitten 
to a weak man, which yet may be eaſy to the lawe 
perſon, when aſſiſted with a greater ſtrenęth. Till 

The ſeeming eine of Pindarick veric has ma 

it ſpread; but it has not been conſidered. Py Jer 

You left a conqueſt more than halt atchic\ dy 
And for whoſe c I almoſt griev'd- Dryden. 

This plea, under a colour of friendſhip to an; 
invites men to it by the e of the tops 
offers. : Regeri 

2. Flexibility; compliance; readineſs; 

. eee ; not reluctance. 

His yielding unto them in one t 
pily put them in hope, that ume would 


| cendi er unto them. 
like nd of condeſcending ſurth Fra iy 


Since 


hing wight hap- 
breed the 


eaſiet 
ſtant 
or h 
Cane 
muc 


1.1 


| bange 
. om of eaſineſe to alter and e 
| mw - rom no doubt but 5 bear a ee 
1% e 
9”, + ates thi enture on a dangerous remedy. 
fore is better than to v 0 
1 laugh at your ea//- 
vive to him and he ſhall but 
- ebe his life; but, when you have done, look 
x : 
ws 125 own. 
The ſafeſt wa 
zations of it 


y to ſecure honeſty, is to lay the 
early in liberality, and an ea 


e with to others whatever they NOT _ 
themſelves. - 12 9CKCs 
„ Freedom from conſtraint ; not effort ; not 
mality. ; 
arrange myſtick thoughts you muſt expreſs 


intul care, but ſeeming cafineſs ; 
5 brighteſt through the plaineſt dreſs. 


Roſcommsn, 
eaſe; freedom from 


Wich paint 
For truth ſhine 


4 Reſt; tranquillity; 
vs | 
[ think the reaſon I have aſſigned hath a great 
intereſt in that reſt and eines we enjoy when 
lee | ay. 
allecp . ; . ” a 
FA. 2. / leoyr, Saxon; heos, Erfe.] 
J. The quarter where the fun riſes: oppo- 
fite to the Meſt. | 
They counting forwards towards the Eaſt, did 
allow 180 degrees to the Portugals eaſtward. Abbot. 
2. The regions in the caitern parts of the 


world, | 
] would not be the villain that thou thinkeſt 
For the whole [pace that's in the tyrant's grafp, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. Sha beſp. Mac beth, 
The gorgeous Eaſt, with richeſt hand, 
Pours on her kings barbarick, pearl and gold. Milt. 


Ea'sTER, z. /. Leap ThE, Saxon; offer, 
Dutch.] The day on which the Chriſtian 
church commemorates our Saviour's re- 


ſurtection. 
Didit thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing 
his new doublet before Zaffer ? 
Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Victor's unbrother-like heat towards the Eaſtern 
churches, in the controverſy about Eaſter, foment- 
ed that difference into a ſchiſm. Decay Piety. 


EAsTTALINOG. 2. J. [from Eaft.] 
1. A native of ſome country eaſtward to 
another, 

He oft in battle vanquiſhed 
Thete ſpoilful, rich, and ſwarming Ea/terlings. 

h Spenſer, 
2. A ſpecies of waterfowl, 
Ea'sTERLY. adj. [from Ea. 
1, Coming from the parts toward the Eaſt, 

When the eaſterly winds or breezes are kept off 
by ſome high mountains from the vallies, whereby 
the air, wanting motion, doth become exceeding 
unhealthful. Raleigh, 

2, Lying towards the Eaft. | 

Thele give us a view of the moſt eaferly, ſouther- 

I/ and weſterly parts of England. ; 
Grawunt's Bills of Mertality, 
3. Looking towards the Eaſt. 

Water he chuſes clear, light, without tafte or 
ſmc!!, drawn from ſprings with an eaſterly expoſi- 
den. Arbul hot. 

Ex'stERN, adj, [from Eat. 


I, Dwelling or found in the Eaſt ; oriental. 
Like eaſtern kings a lazy ſtate they keep. Pope. 

; Listen tyrants from the light of heaven 
veclude their boſom ſlaves. Themſons 
2, Lying or being towards the Eaſt. 
The chen end of the iſle riſcs up in precipices. 
: Addiſon. 
3. Geing towards the Eaſt. 
| 5 ſhip at ſea has no certain method in either her 
Hern or weſtern voyages, or even in her leſs di- 
ſtant ſailing from the coaſts, to know her longitude, 


or how much ſhe is gone eaſtward or weſtward, as f 


can eaſily be known in any clear day or night how 
much he is gone northward or ſouthward, Addiſon. 


4. Looking towards the Eaſt. 
Th' angel caught 


} 


South. | 


EAT 


Our ling'ring parents, and to th“ eaſfern gate 

Led them direct. Milton. 
EASsTw ARD. zdv. [ Eaſt, and toward. To- 
wards the Eaſt. 

The moon, which performs its motion ſwifter 
than the ſun, gets ea/fward out of his rays, and 
appears when the ſun is ſet, Brown's Fulg. Err. 

What ſhall we do, or where direct our flight ? 
Eaſtward, as far as I could caſt my fight, 
From op'ning heav*ns, I ſaw deſcending light. 


1 Dryden, 
Ea'sY. adj. From eaſe. | 


| 1. Not difficult. 


The ſervice of God, in the ſolemn aſſembly of 
| ſaints, is a work, though ea, yet withal very 
weighty, and of great reſpect. | gbr. 


reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy 
tor every one to try. 8 Locke, 
2, Not cauſing difficulty. 
The whole itland was probably cut into ſeveral 
eaſy aſcents, and planted with variety of palaces. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
3. Quiet; at reſt; not haraſſed; unmoleſt- 


ed; ſecure; not anx1ous, 

Thoſe that are eaſy in their conditions, or their 
minds, refute often to enter upon publick charges or 
employment. Temple. 
Keep your thoughts eaſy and free, the only tem- 
per wherein the mind is capable of receiving new 
informations. , Locke. 
A marriage of love is pleaſant, a marriage of in- 
tereſt eaſy, and a marriage where both met happy- 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
When men are ea/y in their circumſtances, they 
are naturally enemies to innovations. Addif. Freeh. 
A man ſhould direct all his ſtudies and endeavours 

at making himſelf ea/y now, and happy hereatter. 
- Addiſon's Spe&ator. 
We plainly feel whether at this inſtant we are 


Pleaſure has been the bus'neſs of my life, 
And every change of fortune eaſy to me, 
Becauſe I ſtill was eaſy to myſelf. Dryden. 
5. Complying; unreſiſting ; credulous, 
Baited with reafons not unplauſible, 
Win me into the eaſy hearted man, 
And hug him into tnares, Mitten. 

With ſuch deceits he gain'd their eaſy hearts, 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. Dryden's An. 

The kindeſt father I have ever found him, 

Eaſy and good, and bounteous to my wiſhes. 
q | Addiſon's Cato. 
6. Ready; not unwilling. 
Pity and he are one 
So merciful a king did never live, 
Loth to revenge, and eaſy to forgive. 
7. Free from want of more. 
They ſhould be allowed each of them ſuch a 
rent as would make them eaſy. Suit. 
8. Not conſtrained; not ſtiff. 4 
Thoſe move ea/ie/# that have learn'd to dance. 
Pope. 
Praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, F 
Where Denham's ſtrength, and Waller's ſweetneſs 
join. 8 | Pepe. 
To EAT. v. a. preterite ate, or eat; part. 
ent, Or eaten, [etan, Saxon; itan, Go- 
thick; eich, Erſe. | 
1. To devour with the mouth, 

Locuſts ſhall eat the reſidue of that which is 
eſcaped from the hail, and ſhall ear every tree 
which groweth. Exod. x. 5. 

Other ſtates cannot be accuſed for not ſtaying for 
the firſt blow, or for not accepting Polyphemus's 
courteſy, to be the laſt that ſhall be eater up. 

Bacon's War with Spain, 

Even wormwood, eat with bread, will not bite, 

becauſe it is mixed with a great quantity of ſpittle. 
Arbuthnot en Aliments. 


2. To conſume; to corrode, 


How much is it in every one's power to make | 


eaſy or uneaſy, happy or miſerable. Smalridge. 
4. Free from pain. | 
Bold adventure to diſcover wide 
That diſmal world, if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them eaffer habitation, Milton. 


Dryden. 


7 


| 


EAT 


Thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold; 
Others leſs fine in carrat is more precious, 
Preſerving life in med*cine potable: 
But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt renow'd, 
Has eat thy bearer up. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
They entail a ſecret curſe upon their eſtates, 
which does either inſenſibly waſte and conſume it, 


or eat out the heart and comfort of it. Ti/ltſore 
Eating cares, . 
Lydian airs. Milton. 


There ariſes a neceſſity of keeping the ſurface 
even, either by preſſure or eating medicines, that 
the eminence of the fleſh may not reſiſt the fibres 
of the ſkin in their tendency to cover the wound. 

Sharp's Surgery. 
3. To ſwallow back; to retract, 'This is 


only uſed of a man's word. 
They cannot hold, but burſt out thoſe words, 
which afterwards they are forced to eat. | 
Hakewill on Providence. 
Credit were not to be loſt 
B' a brave knight errant of the poſt, 
That eats, perfidiouſly, his word, . 
And ſwears his ears through a two inch board. 
Hudibras. 


Ts Ea T. . 72. 


1. To go to meals; to take meals; to feed. 


He did eat continually at the king's table. 
2 Sam. ix. 13. 


And when the ſcribes and phariſees ſaw him eat 


with publicans and ſinners, they ſaid uo his diſci- 
ples, How is it that he cateth with publicans and 
linners! Matt. ii. 16. 


2. To take food. 


He that will not eat till he has a demonſtration 
that it will nouriſh him, he that will not ſtir *cill 
he infallibly knows the buſineſs he goes about will 
ſucceed, will have little elſe to do but fit ſtill and 
periſh. Locle. 

3. To be maintained in food. 

The righteous eatcth to the ſatisfying of his foul, 
but the belly of the wicked ſhall want. Prov. xiii. 25. 

Thou art paſt the tyrant's ſtroke; 
Care no more to cloath and eat. 

But, thanks to my indulgent ſtars, I eat, 
Since I have found the ſecret to be great. 

4. To make way by corroſion. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and 
eaten into his very eſſentials. . 

A prince's court eats too much into the income 
of a poor ſtate. Addiſen's Italy. 


Ea'TABLE. adj, {from cat.] That may be 
eaten, 
Ex'TABLE. z. /. Any thing that may be 
If you all forts of perſons would engage, . 
Suit well your catables to ev'ry age. 
King's Art of Cooles y. 
EA'TER. z. /. [from eat. : | 
1. One that eats any thing. | 
The Caribees and the Cannibals, almoſt all, are 
eaters of man's fleſh, Al Deſerip. of the Wzrld, 
A knave, a raſcal, an eater of broken meats. Shak. 
If the tatte of this fruit maketh the -catcrs like 
gods, why remaineſt thou a beaſt? | 
Brown's Vulgar Errcyrs. 
As if the lotus grew only here, the virtue of 
whoſe fruit is to cauſe in the eaters an oblivion of 
all other ſoils. Fleꝛvel. 
2. A corroſive. 
EAT H. 4%. [eaS, Saxon.] Eaſy; not 
difficult. An old word. 


Where eaſe abounds, it's earh to do amiſs. 


Prior. 


Fairy Queen. S 


What works not beauty, man's relenting mind 
Is eath to move with plaints and ſhews of woe. 
| Fairfax. 
The way was ſtrait and earth. Fairfax. 
EaTH. adv. from the adjective.] Eaſily. 
An old word. 
Who hath the world not try'd, 
From the right way full eath may wander wide. 
” | Hubb. Tale. 
EAa'TINGBOUSE» z. /. {eate and hayfe.] A 
houſe 


Shakefſp . Cyms. 
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houſe where proviſions are fold ready 
dreſſed. f 
An hungry traveller ſtept into an eatinghoufe for 
his, dinner. L' Eftrange. 
FAVES. . , ſerepe, Saxon.] The edges 
of the roof which overhang the houſe, 
Every night he comes 
With muſick of all forts, and ſongs compos'd 
To her unworthineſs : it nothing ſteads us f 
To chide him from our eaves; for he perſiſts, 
As if his lite lay on't. 
Shateſp. All's well that ends well, 
His tears run down his beard, like Winter drops 
From ear: of reds. Shakefſp. Tempeſt. 
If in the beginning of Winter the drops of the 
cats of houſes come more ſlowly down than they 
uſe, it portendeth a hard and froſty Winter. Bacon. 
Uſher'd with a ſhower ſtill, | 
When the gutt hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the ruſtling leaves, 


With minute drops from ofthe eaves, Alion. 
The icicles hang down from the eaves of houſes. 
WWicdward. 


F, Ea'vesDROP. . g. [eaves and drop. 
To catch what comes from the eaves; in 
common phraſe, to liſten under windows. 

Fa'vesDROPPER, 7. /. [eates and drop.] A 
liſtener under windows; an inſidious 
liſtenes 


Under our tents I'll play the cargrepper, 
To hear if any mean to ſhrink from me. SHaleſp. 


FBB. . /. [ebba, e pplod, Saxon; ebe, 
Dutch. ] | 
1. The reflux of the tide towards the ſea: 


oppoſed to flow. 
The clear ſun on his wide wat'ry glaſs 
Gaz'd hot, and of the freſh wave largely drew, 
As after thirſt; which made their flowing ſhrink 
From ſtanding lake to tripping «c45, that ſtole 
With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep. Milton. 
Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 
And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; 


Then with a gentle e456 retire again, | 


And render back their cargo to the main. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
2, Decline; decay; waſte, 

You have finiſhed all the war, and brought all 
things to that low e which you ſpeak of. | 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
This tide of man's life, after it once turneth and 
geclineth, ever runneth with a perpetual e and 


falling ſtream, but never floweth again. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Thus all the treaſure of our flowing years, 


Our ebb of life for ever takes away. Roſcommon. 
The greateſt age for poetry was that of Auguſtus 
Cæſar, yet painting was then at its loweſt ebb, and 


perhaps ſculpture was alfo declining. Dryden. 
Near my apartment let him pris'ner be, 
That I his hourly eb4s of life may ſee. Dryd. 


What is it he aſpires to? 
Is it not this? To ſhed the flow remains, 
His laſt poor ebb of blood in your defence. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
To ERB. vv. ». [from the noun. ] 
1. To flow back towards the ſea: oppoſed | 
to low. 
Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now, 
Now. it doth turn and ebb back to the ſea. Shakefp. 
From thence the tide of fortune left their ſhore, 
And e' d much faſter than it fla before. 
| Dryden s /E1, + 
2. To decline; to decay; to waſte. 
Well, I am ſtanding water : 
I' teach you how to flow. | 
— Do ſo: to ebb 
Nereditary ſloth inſtructs me. Sha p. Tempe/. 
But 50 he ebbs! the ſmiling waves — 7 oy” 
For ever lovely ſtream, for ever ftay ! Halifax. 


EBEN. |) 2. J. [ebenus, Latin.] A hard, 


E'BoN. heavy, black, valuable wood, | 


EBR1'erY. 2. /. [ebrietas, Latin. ] Drun- 


EBRILLADE. u. ſ. [French.] A check 


EBRIOCSIT V. 7. / [ebrie/itas, Latin.] Ha- 


EBULL1'TION. 2. J. [ebullio, Lat.] 
1. The act of boiling up with heat. 


2. Any inteſtine motion. 


3. It ſtruggling or efferveſcence which 


/ XS, 
1 145 F Lat.] 
1. Deviating from the centre. 
2. Not having the ſame centre with ano- 


3. Not 13 in the ſame point; not 
a 


4. Irregular; anomalous; deviating from 


K BORT. J which admits a fine gloſs, | 


'ECC 


Tf the wood be very hard, as che, er lighum 
vitze, they are to turn: they uſe not the ſame tools 
they do for ſoft woods, AMoxen's Mech. Exerciſes. 

Ott by the winds extinct the ſignal hes, 

Ere night has half roll'd round her eb throne. Gay. 


kenneſs; intoxication by ſtrong liquors. 
Bitter almonds, as an antidote againft ebriety, 
hath commonly failed. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


of the bridle which a horſeman gives a 
horſe, by a jerk of one rein, when he 
refuſes to turn. 


bitual drunkenneſs. 


That religion which excuſeth Noah in ſurpriſal, 


will neither acquit e&rig/{ty nor ebriety in their in- 
tended perverſion. Brown, 


The diffolution of gold and filver diſagree; fo that 
in their mixture there is great ehullition, darkneſs, 
and, in the end, a precipitation of a black powder. 

3 HBaeon. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebu//ition with 
noiſe and emication; as allo a craſſe and fumid ex- 
halation, cauſed from the combat of the ſulphur of 
iron with the acid and nitrous ſpirits of aqua fortis. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


ariſes from the mingling together any 
alkalizate and acid liquor; any inteſtine 
violent motion of the parts of a fluid, 
occaſioned by the ſtruggling of particles 
of different properties. Quincy. 
When aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol, poured 
upon filings of iron, diſſolves the filings with a great 
heat and ebu!lition, is not the heat and .ebullition 
effected by a violent motion of the parts; and does 
not their motion argue, that the acid parts of the 
liquor ruſh towards the parts of the metal with vio- 
lence, and run forcibly into its pores, till they get 
between its outmoſt particles and the main maſs of 
the metal? Newton, 
A violent cold, as well as heat, may be produced 
by this ebu/lition; for if ſal ammoniack, or any 
pure volatile alkali, diffolved in water, be mixed 
with an acid, an edition, with a greater degree 
of cold, will enſue. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


ther circle: ſuch circles were ſuppoſed 
by the Ptolemaick philoſophy. ; 
Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phænomena, framed to 
their conceit eccextricks and epicles, and a wonder- | 
ful engine of orbs. Bacon. 
Thither his courſe he bends | 
Through the calm firmament; but up or down, {| 
By centrick or eccentrict, hard to tell. Milton. | 
They build, unbuild, contrive, | 
To ſave appearances : they gird the ſphere 
With centrick, and eccentrich, ſeribbl'd o'er, 
Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton. 
Whence is it that planets move all one and the 
ſame way in orbs concentrick, while comets move 
all manner of ways in orbs very eccentrick ? 
| - Newton's Opticks. 


4 


directed by the ſame principle. 

Whatſoever affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends; which muſt needs 
be often eccertrick to the ends of his maſter, 

Bacon's Eſſays. 


ſtated and conſtant methods. 


This motion, like others of the times, ſeems ec- 
centrick and irregular. King Charles. 


| 


ten 
exact image of human li | 
exempted trom its Re becauſe it fs tot what, 
Then from whate'er we can to ſenſe prod. . t 
Common and plain, or wond'rous and N 
From nature's conſtant or eccentrick lau 
The thoughtful ſoul this gen'tal inference d 
That an effect mult preſuppoſe a cauſe, 
ECCENTRICITY. 2. /, [{rom cccentas | 
1. Deviation from a centre, 5 
2. The ſtate of having a different cent 
from another cirele. om 
In regard of eccentricity, and the epicycle w! 


in it moveth, the motion of the moon i Waage 8 


— 


By reaſon of the ſun's eccentricity to the = f 
and obliquity to the equator, he appears to . 
move unequally, It 4a 

HU 


3. Excurſion from the proper orb. 
The duke at his return from his eccentricity, f 
ſo I account favourites abroad, met no good i 
4. Eccentricity of the earth is the Gif 
between the focus and the centre of the 
earth's elliptick orbit. "Hows 
Eccav'Mos1s. . 4. [wxowery,] ling 
ſpots or blotches in the ſkin, made by 
extravaſated blood, "OM 
Ecchymgſis may be defined an extravaſation «7 
the blood in or under the (kin, the ſkin remaining 


whole. | Iijemar, 
Laxations are accompanied with tumour and c. 
chymgſis. i Wiſemaz, 


ECCLESIA'STICAL. J adj. [eclefnfice; 


to the church; not civil. 
Is diſcipline an eccigſiaſtical matter or civil? 1; 

an ecclefiaſtical, it muſt belong to the duty of the 

miniſters. Hotker, 

- Clergymen, - otherwiſe little fond of obſcure terms, 
yet in their ſermons are liberal of thoſe which they 
find in eccleſiaſtical writers. Swift, 

A church ot Englandman has a true veneration 
for the ſcheme eſtabliſhed among us of ccc 
government. Swift, 

EccLes1a's TICK. z. / [from the adjec- 
tive. ] A perſon dedicated to the mini. 
ſtries of religion. 

The ambition of the eccle/iaftichs deſtroyed the 
purity of the church. Burnet's Theiry, 

EccorRro'TICKs. 2. f. [i and ap] 
Such medicines as gently purge the bel- 
ly, ſo as to bring away no more than the 
natural excrements lodged in the in- 
teſtines. 
The body ought to be maintained in its daily er- 
cretions by ſuch means as are eccoprotick. 
| Harvey on the Plagui. 
Ecnina'TE. J adj. [from echinus, Latin.] 
EcHINA “TED. } Briſtled like an hedge- 
hog; ſet with prickles. 
An echinated pyrites in ſhape approaches the cli. 
nated cryſtalline balls. Waedward on NA 
E'CHINUS. u. J. [Latin. ] 
1. A hedgehog. | 
2. A ſhell fiſh ſet with prickles. 
3. [With botaniſts.] The prickly head, 
cover of the ſeed, or top of any plant. 
4. [In architecture.] A menzber or oma- 
ment, taking its name from the rougie 
neſs of the carving, reſembling the prick- 
1y rind of a cheſnut, and not unlike the 
thorny coat of a hedge-hog. : 
This ornament is uſed by modern architects 0 
cornices of the Ionick, Corinthian, and Compo 
orders; and generally ſet next to the abacus, being 
carved with anchors, darts, and ovals or 1 1 


77. 
ECHO. 2. , ſix; echo, Lat.] 


A character of an eccentrick virtue, is the more 
1 ; 


1. Echo was ſuppoſed to have been once a 


ECCLESIA'STICK. f Lat.] Relaing 
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EH 
ph, who pined into a ſound for love 


of Narciſſus. 
The pleaſant m 


Echo 
the renowned name of a 
e Sidney. 
e return or repercuſſion of any ſound. | 
The ſound, filling great ſpaces in arched lines, 
ot be guided; therefore there hath not been an 
pcs to make artificial echoes. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 


e ſound returned. 
* —— echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once. 
Wilt thou hunt? | 
Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 
And fetch ſhrill echces from their hollow earth. 
| g Shakeſpeare. 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bow'rs ! 

Wich other ech late I taught your ſhades 


yrtle may teach th' unfortunate 


Shakeſp. 


ſwer, and reſound far other ſong ! Milton. 
2 * any mourn, nor to the deaf I ſing; 
The woods ſhall anſwer, and the echo ring. Pope. 


Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence; 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 


10 Echo. UV, Ne 


i. To reſound; to give the repercuſſion of 


a V oice. 


Pope. 


At the parting 


All the church echo'd. Shake. Taming of the Shrew. | 


Through rocks and caves the name of Delia 
ſounds ; 
Delia each cave and echoing rock rebounds. Pope. 


2. To be ſounded back. 
Hark, how the ſound diſturbs imperious Rome! 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome togpme 
Her mitr'd princes hear the echoing noiſe, a. © 
Ard, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice. 


Blackmore. 
C; Echo. v. 2. To ſend back a voice; 
to return what has been uttered. 
Our ſeparatiſts do but ech the ſame note. | 
Decay of Piety. 
With peals of ſhouts the Tyrians praiſe the ſong ; 
Thoſe peals are echo*d by the Trojan throng. 
Dryden's An. 
One great death deforms the dreary ground; 
The echg'd woes from diftant rocks reſound. Prior. 
ECLAIRCI'SSEMENT. n. J. [French.] 
Fxplanation ; the act of clearing up an 
Fur by verbal expoſtulation. 
The eclaircilſement ended in the diſcovery of the 
'nformer, Clarendon, 


ECLIT, 2. / [French.] Splendour; ſhow ; 
luſtre, Not Engliſh, 

Nothing more contributes to the variety, ſurprize, 
aud ela, of Homer's battles, than that artificial 
manner of gaging his heroes by each other. 

þ Pope's Efſay on Homer. 
Terre rick. adj. LZ un.] Selecting; 
chuſing at will. 

Cicero was of the ecleFick ſet, and choſe out of 
txt ſuch pofitions as came neareſt truth. 

| Watts en the Mind. 
Fett oM. 2. J. [i and ain. A form 
of medicine made by the incorporation 
of oils with ſyrups, and which is to be 
en upon a liquorice ſtick. Quincy. 
FCLI'PSE, 1. /. | £X2t67T He, ] 
+ An obſcuration of the luminaries of 
aven; the ſun is eclipſed by the in- 
OO of the moon; the moon by 
e interpoſition of the earth. The word 
1 ſigniſies departure from the 
Pace, to which Miliam alludes. | 
SON Sips of yew - 8 
Tm d in the moon's eclipſe. Shake/p. Macteth. 
Planets, planet-ſtruck, real eclipſe 


Thea ſuffer'd. Miltn's Paradiſe Lai. 


So though the ſun victorious b 


tail from a dark ecligſe ket free, | | 


ECL 
The influence, which we fondly fear, 
Afflicts our thoughts the following year. 

An eclipſe of the moon is when the atmoſphere 
of the earth, between the ſun and the moon, hin- 
ders the light of the ſun from falling upon and being 
reflected by the moon: if the light of the ſun is 
kept off from the whole body of the moon, it is a 
total ec/ip/e; if from a part only, it is a partial _ 

a ö Ke. 
2. Darkneſs; obſcuration. 

All the poſterity of our firſt parents ſuffered a Fee, 
petual ec/ip/e of ſpiritual life. Raleigh's Hift 
| Experience we have of the vanity of human glory, 
in our ſcatterings and eclipſes. King Charles. 

To ECLIPSE. v. a. from the noun. 
1. To darken a luminary. | 
Let the ec/ip/ed moon her throne reſign. Sandys. 

Now if the earth were flat, the dark*ned moon 

Would ſeem to all eclips'd as well as one. Creech. 
2. To extinguiſh; to put out. 
Then here I take my leave of thee, fair ſon, 
Born to eclip/e thy life this afternoon. 
| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
3. To cloud; to obſcure. 
They had ſeen tokens of more than common 
greatneſs, howſoever now eclipſed with fortune. 
Sidney. 
Praiſe him to his father: 
Let the prince's glory 
Seem to eclipſe, and caſt a cloud on his. 
| Denham's Sophy. 
Let other muſes write his proſp*rous fate, 
Of conquer'd nations tell, and kings reftor'd; 
But mine ſhall ſing of his ec/ips'd eſtate, 
Which, like the ſun's, more wonders does afford. 
Dryden. 
- He deſcended from his Father, and eclipſed the 
glory of his divine majeſty with a veil of fleſh. 
, Calumy's Sermons, 

She told the king, that her huſband was ec/ip/ed 
in Ireland by the no-countenance his majeſty had 
ſhewed towards him. Clarendon. 

Another now hath to himſelf engroſs'd 
All pow'r, and us ec/ips'd. _ Milton's Par. Laſt. 


ECLIPTICK, 7. . [ixaurrine;,] A great 
circle of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be 
drawn through the middle of the Zo- 
diack, and making an angle with the 
Equinoctial, in the points of Aries and 

Libra, of 239. 3o', which is the ſun's 
greateſt declination. This is by ſome 
called via felis, or the way of the ſun, 
becauſe the ſun, in his annual motion, 
never deviates from this line. This line 
is drawn on the globe: but in the new 
aſtronomy the Ecliptict is that path 
among the fixed ſtars, which the earth 
appears to deſcribe to an eye placed in 
the ſun, as in its annual motion it runs 
round the ſun from Weſt to Eaſt, If 
you ſuppoſe this circle to be divided into 
twelve equal parts, they will be the 
twelve ſigns. N Harris. 


All ſtars that have their diſtance from the Felip- 
tick northwards not more than twenty-three degrees 
and a half, may, in progreſſion of time, have de- 
clination ſouthward, and move beyond the equator. 

; Brown's Vulgar Erroxrs. 

The terraqueous globe had the ſame ſite and poſi- 
tion, in reſpect of the ſun, that it now hath: its 
axis was not parallel to that of the Eclipticł, but 
inclined in like manner as it is at preſent. 

Weoedward's Natural Hiſtory. 
You muſt conceive an imaginary plane, which 
paſſing through the centre of the ſun and the earth, 
extends itſelf on all ſides as far as the firmament : 
this plane is called the Ecliptict, and in this the 
centre of the earth is perpetually carried, without 
any deviation. | Bentley. 


Eclirrick. adj, Deſcribed by the eclip- 
tick line, 


{ 


Haller. | 


The earth's rotation makes the night and day; 
The ſun revolving through th? Ecliprick way, 
Effects the various ſeaſons of the year. Blackmore 
E'CLoGv. 1. J. [ixaey4.] A paſtoral poem, 

ſo called becauſe Virgil called his paſto- 

rals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praiſes Baſilius gave this eclogue 
any man may gueſs, that knows love is better than 
ſpectacles to make every thing ſeem great. Sidney, 


It is not ſufficient that the ſentences be brief, the 
whole ec/ogue ſhould be ſo too. 


: : P ope. 
ECO NOMY. 2. J. ei xeroꝶëi . This word 
is often written, from its derivation, 


economy; but & being no diphthong in 
Engliſh, it is placed here with the au- 
thorities for different orthography.] 

1. The management of a family; the go- 
vernment of a houſehold. | 

By St. Paul's economy the heir differs nothing 
from a ſervant, while he is in his minority; fo a 
ſervant ſhould differ nothing from a child in the ſub- 
ſtantial part. 

2. Diſtribution of expence. 
Particular ſums are not laid out to the greateſt 
advantage in his economy; but are ſometimes ſuf- 
fered to run waſte, while he is only careful of the 
main. . Dryden. 

3. Frugality; diſcretion of expence; lauda- 
ble parſimony. | | 

I have no other notion of ec2my, than that it 
is the parent of Ilberty and eaſe. Swif? to Bulingbe 

4. Diſpoſition of things; regulation. 

All the divine and infinitely wile ways of economy 
that God could uſe towards a rational creature, 
oblige mankind to that courſe of living which is 
molt agreeable to our nature. Hamm. 


5. The diſpoſition or arrangement of any 
work. 
In the Greek poets, as in Plautus, we ſee the 


than in Terence. Ben Fobnſan. 
If this ecozzzmy muſt be obſerved in the minuteſt 
parts of an epick poem, what ſoul, though ſent into 
the world with great advantages of nature, culti- 
vated with the liberal arts and ſciences, can be ſuf= 
ficient to inform the body of ſo great a work? 
Dryden's Dedieation to the Æneid. 
6. Syſtem of matter; diſtribution of every 
thing active or paſſive to its proper place. 
Theſe the ſtrainers aid, . 
That by a conftant ſeparation made, 
They may a due economy maintain, 
Exciude the noxious parts, the good retain, 
Blackmores 


ECONO MICK. - ad; 1 economy. | 
Econo'MICAL. TP 0%. 


1. Pertaining to the regulation of an houſe- 
hold. : | 
Her quick'ning power in every living part, 
Doth as a nurſe, or as a mother ſerve; 
And doth employ her economick art, 
And buſy care, her houſhold to preſerve. - Davies. 
In economical affairs, having propoſed the go- 
vernment of a family, we conſider the proper means 
to effect it. Watts. 
2, Frugal. 
Some are ſo plainly ccanamical, as even to deſire 
that the ſeat be well watered, and well ſwelled. 
Aetlon's Architect. 
ECPHRA'CTICES. 2. . [lx and Ser w.] 
Such medicines as render tough humours 
more thin, ſo as to promote their diſ- 
charge. 5 Quincy. 
Procure the blood a free courſe, ventilation, and 
tranſpiration, by ſuitable purges and ecphratick 
medicines. Harvey. 


ECSTASY. 2. / [E505 ] 


abſorbed, and in which the mind is for 
a time loſt, ER, 
Follow them ſwifely, 


And 


Taylor. 


economy and diſpoſition of poems better obſerved 


1. Any paſſion by which the thoughts are 
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EDD 


And kinder them from what this ec/ta/y 
May now provoke them to. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
T may be 
No longer joy there, but an ec. N 
Whether what we call ec/taſy be not dreaming 
with our eyes open, I leave to be examined. Locke. 
2. Exceſſive joy; rapture. 
O, love, be moderate! allay thy eaſy! Shakeſp. 
The religious pleaſure of a well-diſpoſed mind 
moves gently, and therefore conſtantly : 1t does not 
affect by rapture and ec/faſy; but is like the plea- 
ſure of health, ſtill and ſober. South. 
Each delighted, and delighting, gives | 
The pleaſing ecſtaſy which each receives. Prior. 
A pleaſure, which no language can expreſs ; 
An ecftacy, that mothers only feel, 
Plays round my heart. Philips Diftreſt Mother. 
3. Enthuſiaſm ; exceſſive elevation and ab- 


ſorption of the mind. 

He lov'd me well, and oft would beg me ſing; 
Which when I did, he on the tender graſs 
Would fit, and harken even to Id. Ailton. 

4. Exceſſive grief or anxiety. This is not 
now uſed. 

Sighs and groans, and ſhrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent ſorrow ſeems 
A modern ec/taſy. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reſtleſs .  Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
5. Madneſs; diſtraction. This ſenſe is 
not now in uſe. | | 

Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 

Like ſweet bells jangled out of tunt, and harſh, 


That unmatch'd form, and feature of hlown youth, | 


Blaſted with ec/taſy. Sp. Hamtet. 
E'csTas1uD. adj. [from effaſy, ] Raviſh- 
ed; filled with enthuſiaſm. 


Theſe are as common to the inanimate things as 
to the moſt c. ſoul upon earth. Norris. 
EcsrTATTICAI. 
Ecsra'rick. 
1. Raviſhed; rapturous; elevated beyond 
the uſual bounds of nature. 
There doth myſou! in holy viſion fit, 
In penſive trance, and anguiſh, and ec/atick fit. 
Milton. 
When one of them, after an ec/tatica/ manner, 
fell down before an angel, he was ſeverely rebuked, 
and bidden to worſhip God. Stlling flect. 
In trance ec/tatick may thy pangs be drown'd; 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee _ 
: | : Pe. 
2. Raiſed to the higheſt degree of joy. 
To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes; 
One graſps a Cecrops in egſtalict dreams. 
3. Tending to external objects. Ihis ſenſe 
is, I think, only to be found once, 
though agreeable enough to the deri va- 
I find in me a great deal of ecfatical love, 
which continually carries me out to good without 
_ myſelf, Norris. 
E'crvrk. 2. J. lx rνπν Y.] A copy. 
The complex ideas of ſubſtances are efypes, co- 
ies, but not perfect ones; not adequate. Locke. 


e, 2. J. French; epuus, Lat.] A 
place covered for the lodging or houſing 
of horſes. | 
Epa'cious. adj. [edax, Lat.] Eating; 
voracious; devouring; predatory; rave- 
nous; rapacious ; greedy. 
Epa'cirtr. ». /. [ edacitas, Lat.] Voraci- 
ty; ravenouſneſs; greedineſs; rapacity. 
The wolf is a beait of great edacity and digeſtion; 


it may be the parts of him comfort the bowels. 
Bacon, 


To EDDER. v. 2. [probably from edge. 
= bind or interweave a fence. Not in 
uſe. 


adj. [ tx ger 1g. ] 


To add firength to the heäge, cdder it; which + 


5 : 


Suckling. 


3. Brink; margin; extremity. 
Pape. 


E D G 


is, bind the top of the ſtakes with ſome ſmall long 


poles on each fide. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

EDER. z. / [from the verb.] Such fence- 
wood as is commonly put upon the top 
of fences. Not in uſe. 

In lopping and felling, ſave edder and ſtake, 
Thine hedges, as needeth, to mend or to make. 
| — - 

E'DDY. 2. /. [eb, backward, again, and 
ea, water, Saxon. 

1. The water that by ſome repercuſſion, 
or oppoſite wind, runs contrary to the 
main ſtream. 23 

My praiſes are as a bulruſh upon a ſtream: if 
they ſink not, 'tis becauſe they are born up by the 
ſtrength of the current, which ſupports their light- 


neſs; but they are carried round again, and return 


on the eddy where they firſt began. Dryden. 


2. Whirlpool; circular motion. 
The wild waves maſter'd him, and fuck'd him in, 
And ſmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryden. 
So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Teat up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 


F'oDy. adj, Whirling ; moving circularly, 
And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. 
| Dryd. Virg. 
EpFMATO“s E. adj, [oonpe,] Swelling ; 
full of humours: commonly written oede- 
mnatons. | 
A ſeroſity obſtructing the glands may be watery, | 
edematofe, and ſchirrous, according to the viſcoſity | 
of the humour. Arbuthnot. 
Ep EN TAT ED. adj. [edentatus, Lat.] De- 
prived of teeth. Dia, 
EDGE. . J. [ecge, Saxon. ] 
1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. 
Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o' th' ſword 


His wife, his babes. hakeſp. Macbeth. 
He that will a good edge win, 
Muſt forge thick, and grind thin. Proverb. 


The edpe of war, like an ill-ſheathed knife, 
No more ſhall cut his maſter.  Shakeſp. 
*Tis flander, 5 

Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, 
Sha op Cymbeline, 


2. A narrow part riſing from a broader. 


Some harrow their ground over, and then plow | 


it upon an edge. Meriimer's Huſoandry, 


The rays which paſs very near to the edges of 

any body, are bent a little by the action of the body. 
| Newton's Opticks, 

We have, for many years, walked upon the edge 
of a precipice, while nothing but the flender thread 
of human life has held us from ſinking into endleſs 
miſery. Rogers. 

Yes, the laſt pen for freedom let me draw, 
When truth ſtands trembling on the edge of law. 

Pope. 
4. Sharpneſs of mind; proper diſpoſition 

for action or operation; intenſeneſs of 


deſire. 
| Give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpoſe into theſe delights. _ 
| e Hamlet. 
But when long time the wretches thoughts refin'd, 
When want had ſet an edge upon their mind, | 
Then various cares their working thoughts employ'd, 
And that which each invented, all enjoy'd. 
: Creech's Manil. 
Silence and ſolitude ſet an edge upon the genius, 
and Cauſe a greater application. Dryd. Dufreſnoy. 
5. Keenneſs; acrimony of temper. 
Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord! 
That would reduce theſe bloody days again. 
EZ Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
6. Toſet teeth on EDGE. To cauſe a ting- 
lng uneaſineſs in the teeth. 


4 


EDI 
A harſh grating tune /erteth the teeth or ag, 


To EDGE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 855 
1. To ſharpen; to enable to cut. 
There ſat ſhe rolling her alluring eyes, 
- To edge her champion's ſword, and urge my ruin 
2. To furniſh with an edge, "os 
I fell'd along a man of bearded face, 
His limbs all cover'd with a ſhining caſe; 
So wond'rous hard, and fo ſecure of wound, 
It made my ſword, though edg'd with flint, reboung, 


| : ; D 

3. To border with any thing; to Nag. 
heir long deſcending train, 
With rubies edg'd, and ſaphires, ſwept the Plain, 


1 rid over hanging hills, whoſe tops were 24 1 
with groves, and whoſe feet were Watered with 
winding rivers. WB Pipe 

4+ To exaſperate; to embitter, 

By ſuch reaſonings the ſimple were blinded, 284 
the malicious edged. Hayward, 

He was indigent and low in money, which fer 
haps might have a little edged his deſperation, © 
| Wotton's Life of D. i Buck, 

5- To put forward beyond a line. 

Edging by degrees their chairs forward, they 

were in a little time got up cloſe to one anther, 

| Like, 

To EDGE. v. 1. [perhaps from ed, back. 

ward, Saxon.] To move forward again 

any power; going cloſe upon a wind, 2 

if upon its ſkirts or border, and ſo failing 

ſlow. 8 | 
Fauſt edge upon a point of wind, 

And Make ſlow way. Dryden's Clecnere, 
E'pc £D. parlicipial adj, | from edge.) Sha; 

not blunt. 

We find that ſubtile or edged quantities go pte. 
vail over blunt ones. Digby an Bodies, 

E'D61NG. 2. /. from edge. 
1. What is added to any thing by way oi 
ornament, 

The garland which I wove for you to wear, 
And border'd with a roſy edging round. Dido. 

A woman branches out into a long diſfertation 
upon the edging of a petticoat. Addiſon's Spe, 

2. A narrow lace. 


E'pcELEss, adj. [from edge. ] Blunt; ob- 


tuſe; unable to cut. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgele/s ſword deſpair and die. 
| Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
They are edgeleſt weapons it hath to encounter, 


Epo ETOOL. 2. . [edge and toll.] A tool 
made ſharp to cut. 

There muit be no playing with things facred, no 

Jeſting with edgetocls, JL" Eftrange 

Nurſes from their children keep ce. Doſe! 

I ſhall exerciſe upon ſteel, and its ſeveral lors; 

and what ſort is fitteſt for edgers:/s, which tor 2 

| AM.xsx. 


Epo RE. Is E. adv. [edge and iſe} Mich 
the edge put into any particular direction. 
Should the flat fide be objected to the ſtream, 4 
would be ſoon turned edgewiſe by the force of 5 
E'DIBLE. adj. [from edo, Latin.] Fit t 
be eaten; fit for food. 5 
Some fleſh is not edible, as horſes and dogs. _ 
Wheat and barley, and the like, ON eiche 
: 3 

edible or potable by man's art . 224 ai 
Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edib/e mull. 

rooms, have produced a difficulty of 1 : 


Arbutbndi. 
The edible: creation decks the board. 
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Ep Ic r. z. . [edictum, Lat. A E 
mation or command or prohibition; 
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G ate monarch commanded his ſub- 
_ 2 ſeemeth good in his own diſcre- 
_ TG not his edict the force of a law? Hooker, 
_ The great King of kings, 

h in the table of his law commanded 
T hat thou ſhalt do no murder; Went Ju then 
urn at his edicts and fulfil a man's? 5 
* Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


Gevere decrees may keep our tongues in awe, / 


But to our _ - 
The miniiters are ale 4 
s nutting out edi&ts, againft gaming and nne 
__ e 
poirica Tov. . /+ [edificatio, Lat. ] 
; The act of building up man in the faith; 
improvement in holineſs. 
Or blefſed Saviour told us, that we muſt ac- 
et for every idle word, not meaning that every 
ot deſigned for edification, or leſs prudent, 
aylor. 


count 
ord N 
hal be reckoned for a fin. 


2. Improvement; inſtruction, 
0: of theſe magazines I ſhall ſupply the town 
with what may tend to their edification. : 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


Fotrick. 2. J. [edificium, Lat.] A fa- 
brick; a building; a ſtructure. 
My love was like a fair houſe built on another 
man's ground; ſo that I have loſt my edifice by 
- wiſtaking the place where I erected it. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
God built 
& ſpacious, and his line ſtretch'd out ſo far, 
That man may know he dwells not in his own; 
An edifice too large for him to fill. Milton. 
The edifice, where all were met to ſee him, 
Upon their heads and on his own he pull'd. Milton. 
As Tuſcan pillars owe their original to this coun- 
try, the architects always give them a place in edi- 


fees raiſed in Tuſcany. | 
Addiſon on Italy. 
He muſt be an idiot that cannot diſcern more 
ſlrokes of workmanſhip in the ſtructure of an ani- 
mal than in the molt elegant ediſice. Bentley. 
Eprei'sh. 2. J. [from edify.] One that 
improves or inſtructs another. 
To FDIF V. v. a. [edifico, Lat.] 
1, To build. 0 
There was a holy chapel edify'd, 


Wherein the hermit wont to fay , 


Hi: holy things each morn and eventide. Spenſer. 
Men have edify'd | 

Alofty temple, and perfum'd an altar to thy name. 
Chapm. 


2. To inſtru; to improve. 

He who fpeaketh no more than edißeth, is unde- 
kelly reprehended for much ſpeaking. Hocker. 

Men are cdiſed, when eicher their underſtanding 
5 taught ſome what whereof, in ſuch actions, it 
hhoreth all mea to conſider, or when their hearts 
ae mered with any attection ſuitable thereunto. 

Hooker, 

Life is no life, without the bleſſing of a friendly 
ind an edifying converfation. L'Eſtrange. 

He gave, he taught; and ed iy d the more, 

Becauſe he thew's, by proof, twas caly to be poor. 

Dryden. 

, To teach; to perſuade. This is now 

eicher obſolete or ludierous. 

You ſhall hardly edj/ me, that thoſe nations 
net, by the law ot nature, have been ſubdued 
*; 337 nation that had only policy and moral 

N 8 Bacor's Holy Mar. 
rk. . / [edilis, Latin. | The title 
of a mapiltrate in old Rome, whoſe of- 
ire ſeems in ſome particulars to have re- 
ſembled that of our juſtices of peace. 

Ihe edile, ho! let him be apprehended. Shakeſp. 
EDITION. 2. L edin. Lati 
enge . [editio, Latin. | 
b, Publication of any thing, particularly 

oi a book. . £ 

This 
Lon, 


Engliſh edition is not fo properly a tranſla- 
sa new compoſition upon the ſame ground. 


hts what edi& can give law? Dryd. | 
always preaching, and the go- 


To EDU 


- > Burnet. 
* OL, E | 
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2. Republication; generally with ſome re- 

viſal or correcting. 
Theſe are of the ſecond edition. Shakeſp. 
The buſineſs of our redemption is to rub over the 
defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God's image 
upon the ſoul, and to ſet forth nature in a ſecond 
and a fairer edition, South; 
I cannot go ſo far as he who publiſhed the laſt 
edition ot him. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
The Code, compoſed hattily, was forced to un- 
dergo an emendation, and to come forth in a ſecond 
edition. Baker. 


El Tron 15. /. [editor, Latin.] Publiſher; 
he that reviſes or prepares any work for 


publication. 

When a different reading gives us a different 
ſenſe, or a new elegance in an author, the editor 
does very well in taking notice of it. Addiſ. Spec. 

This nonſenſe got into all the editions by a miſ- 
take of the ſtage editers, Pope's Notes on Shakeſp. 


To E'DUCATE. wv. a. [duco, Latin.] To 


breed; to bring up; to inſtruct youth. 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ; 
They breed, they brood, inſtruct and educate, 
And make proviſion for the future ſtate. Dryd. Virg. 
Education is worſe, in proportion to the gran- 
deur of the parents: if the whole world were under 
one monarch, the heir of that monarch would be 
the worlt educated mortal ſince the creation. 
Sewift.on Modern Education. 
Epvuca'TION: z. J. [from educate. ] Forma- 
tion of manners in youth; the manner of 


breeding youth; nurture. | 
Education and inſtruction are the means, the 
one by uſe, the other by precept, to make our na- 
tural faculty of reaſon both the better and the 
ſooner to judge rightly between truth and error, 
good and evil. | Hooker. 
All nations have agreed in the neceſſity of a ſtrict 
education, which conſiſted in the obſervance of mo- 
ral duties; Sr. 
To EDU CE. v. a. [educo, Latin.] To 
bring out; to extract; to produce from 
a ſtate of occultation. 


That the world was educed out of the power of 
ſpace, give that as a reaſon of its original: 
in this language, to grow rich, were to educe mo- 
ney out of the power of the pocket. Glanville, 

This matter muſt have lain eternally confined to 
its beds of earth, were there not this agent to educe 


it thence. Ii vodæv. 
Th' eternal art educes good from ill, 
Grafts on this paſſion our beſt principle. Pepe. 


Epu'cTion. 2. /. [from educe.] The act 
of bringing any thing into view. 
LCORATE. v. a. from dulcis, 
Latin.] To ſweeten. A chymical term. 
EDULCoRa'TION. z. . | from edulcorate. 
Ihe act of ſweetening. 
To EEK, v. a. [eacan, ecan, 1can, Sax. ent, 
Scott. eck, Erſe. 
1. To make bigger by the addition of ano- 
ther piece. | 
2. To ſupply any deficiency. See Exe, 
Hence endleſs penance for our fault I pay; 
But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new, 
Thou biddeſt me to eke. Fairy Queen. 
KEEL. z. J. [ol, Saxon; aal, German.] A 
ſerpentine ſlimy fiſh, that lurks in mud. 


Ts the adder better than the el, 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Shake. 

The Cockney put the ee/s 1* th” paſty alive. 

; | Shakeſpeare. 
E' EN. adv. Contracted from ven. See 
EvrN. . 

Says the ſatyr, if you have a trick of blowing 
hot and cold out of the ſame mouth, 1 have eben 
done with you. | : L' Eftrange. 

Err. z. % Commonly written Err. A 
ſmall lizard, | 


| 


E F F 


Er rABL E. adj. [effabilis, Latin.] Expreſ- 
ſive; utterable. Dia. 

To Erralc E. v. a. [effacer, French.] 

1. Todeſtroy any thing painted, or carved. 

2. To make no more legible or viſible; to 


blot out; to ſtrike out. 

Characters on duſt, the firſt breath of wind effacer. 

ocke. 

It was ordered, that his name ſhould he effaced 
out of all publick regiſters. Addiſon on Italy. 

Time, I faid, may happily face 
That cruel image of the king's diſgrace. Prior. 

Otway fail'd to poliſh or refine, 

And fluent Shakeſpeare ſcarce eFac'd a line. Pape. 
3. To deſtroy; to wear away. 

Nor our admiſſion ſhall your realm diſgrace, 

Nor length of time our gratitude efface. Dryd. AZ. 
ErFE'CT. 7. /. [efedtus, Latin. ] : 
1. That which is produced by an operating 

cauſe, 

You may ſee by her example, in herſelf wiſe, 
and of others beloved, that neither folly is the cauſe 
of vehement love, nor reproach the effect. Sidney 

Effect is the ſubſtance produced, or ſimple idea 
introduced into any ſubject, by the exerting of owe 

eK. 

We ſee the pernicious ect of luxury in the an- 
cient Romans, who immediately found themſelves 
poor as ſoon as this vice got footing among them. 

Addiſanm on Italy. 
2. Conſequence; event. | 

No man, in ect, doth accompany with others, 
but he learneth, ere he is aware, ſome geſture, or 
voice, or faſhion. Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 

To ſay of a celebrated piece that there are faults 
in it, is, in efe&, to ſay that the author of it is a 
man. | Addiſon. 

3. Purpoſe; meaning; general intent. 

They ſpake to her to that ect. 2 Chron, 

4. Conſequence intended; ſucceſs ; advan- 
tage. v3 

Chriſt is become of no ct unto you. Gal. v. . 

He ſhould depart only with a title, the ee 
whereof he ſhould not be poſſeſſed of, before he 
deicred it. Clarendon. 

The inſtitution has hitherto proved without e, 
and has neither extinguiſhed crimes, nor leflened 
the numbers of criminals. Temple. 

5. Completion; perfection. 

Not ſo worthily to be brought to heroical ee? 
by fortune or neceſſity, like Ulyſſes and Æneas, as 
by one's own choice and working. Siducy. 

Semblant art ſhall carve the fair c, 

And full atchievement of thy great deſigns. Prior. 
6. Reality ; not mere appearance. 

In ſhew, a marvc!lous indifferently compoſed ſe- 
nate ecclefiaſtical was to govern, but in effe& one 
only man ſhould, as the ſpirit and foul of the reſi- 
due, do all in all. : | 

State and wealth, the buſineſs and the crowd, 
Seems at this diſtance but a darker cloud ; 

And is to him, who tightly things eſteems, 

No other in ect than what it ſeems, Denham, 


7. [In the plural. ] Goods; moveables. 
What form of prayer 
Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murther! 
That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill pofleſt ; 
Of thoſe ec for which I did the murther, 
My crowu, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
Shake/pp 
The emperor knew that they could not convey 
away many of their . 


To EFFE'CT. wv. a. [efficio, Latin.] 


1. To bring to paſs; to attempt with ſue- 


ceſs; to atchieve; to accompliſh as an 

agent. | $a 
Being conſul, I doubt not t' efe& 

All that you wiſh. Ben Jauſon. 

2. 'To produce as a cauſe, 

The change made of that ſyrup into a purple co- 

lour, was efe&ed by the vinegar. Boyle on Colours. 

Er FTC TI BLE. ad}. | from ect.] Perform- 

able; 3 e; feaſible. 

4 That 


Hookers 


Addiſen's Spe. 
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That a pot full of aſhes will ſtill contain as much 
water as it, would without them, is not ectible 
- upon the ſtricteſt experiment, Prown's Vulg. Err. 

ErFe'cCTIVE. adj. [from ect.] 
1. Having the power to produce effects; 
efficacious; effectual: with /. 

They are not Active of any thing, nor leave no 
work behind them. Bacon. 

It any myttery, rite, or ſacrament be effefive of 
any ſpiritual bleſſings, then this much more, as 
Having the prerogative and principality above every 
thing clic, Taylor. 

There is nothing in words and ſtiles but ſuitable- 
nels, that makes them acceptable and cꝶfect / ve. 

Glanwitle. 
2. Operative; actire; having the quality 
of producing effects. 

Nor do they ſpeak properly who ſay that time 
conſumeth all things; for time is not Me, nor 
are bodies deftoved by it. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

3. Producing effects; efficient. 

Whoſoever is an effeFive real cauſe of doing his 
neighbour wrong is criminal, by what inftrument 
ſever he does it, ; Taylor. 

4. Having the power of operation; uſeful: 
as, effective men in an army. 

ErrrcrivgLly. ade. [from effeaive.] 
Powerfully; with real operation. 

This efe&ively reſiſts the devil, and ſuffers us to 
receive no hurt trom him. 

Taylor's Rule of living holily. 

Without 
eſſect; impotent; uſeleſs; unmeaning. 

I'll chop off my hands; 

In bootleſs prayer have they been held up, 
And they have ſerv'd me to He ute. 

Errz'croR, z. /. [ dtor, Latin. ] 

1. He that produces any effect; performer. 


2. Maker; Creator. 

We commemorate the creation, and pay worſhip 
to that infinite Being who was the Sector of its 

Derham. 

Errz'cruaAL. adj. [effefrel, French. ] 

1. Producire of effects; powerful to a de- 
gree adequate to the occaſion; operative; 
efſicacious. 

The reading of ſcripture is effeFual, as well to 
lay even the firſt foundation, as to add degrees of 
farther perfection, in the fear of God, Hooker, 

The communication of thy faith may become 
effetual, by we acknowledging of every good thing. 

Philem. 6. 


Shakeſp. 


2. Veracious; expreſſive of facts. A ſenſe 


not in uſe, | 
Reprove my allegation, if von can 
Or ciſe conclude my words i. Shakeſp. 
Erre'CTUALLY. act, [from Anal.] In 
a manner productive of the conſequence 
intended; efhcaciouſly. | 
Sometimes the fight of the altar, and decent pre- 
parations for devotion, may compoſe and reccver 
the wandering mind more c//ccfually than a ſermon. 
Sguth. 
A ſubject of that vaſt latitude, that the ftrength 
of one zuan will ſcarcely be ſufficieat c to 
carry it on. | Medes. 
To ErFE'CTUATE. v. 3. Fler, French, | 
To bring to paſs ; to falhl. 
He found means to gequaiat himPlf with a no- 
Nieman, to whom diſcovering what he was, he 
found him a fit inſtrument to ec tt, his defre. 


ErrTMINAC Y. 2. , from einge. 
1. Admiſſion ct the qualities of a woman; 
ſoftneſs ; unmaniy delicacy; mean ſub- 
miſſion. 
But foul *Femiracy held me yok'd 
Her bond tive: O udiguit, O biot 
To honour aud religion! Minas Agoniſecs. 
2. Laſeiviouſneſs; looſe pleaſure, | 
So lng as idleneis is quite thut out from our 
A 
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lives, all the fins of wantonneſs, ſoftneſs, and efe- 
minacy are prevented. Taylor. 
EFFE/MINATE. adj. [efeminatus, Latin. ] 
1. Having the qualities of a woman; wo- 
maniſh ; ſoft to an unmanly degree; vo- 
luptuous; tender; luxurious: of perſons. 
The king, by his voluptuous life and mean mar- 


riage, became effeminate, and leſs ſenſible of honour. 
Bacon. 


womaniſh: of things. 
After the laughter of to many peers, | 
Shali we at laſt conclude effeminare peace? Shankeſp. 


From man's eff-1:inrate ſlackneſs it begins, 


Who ſhould better hold his place. Milton. 
The more effeminate and ſoft his life, 
The more his fame to ſtruggle to the field. Dryd: 


3. Womanlike; ſoft without reproach. A 
ſenſe not in uſe, 

As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 

And gentle, kind, ?ffeminare remorſe. Shakeſp. 

To Er FPEMINATE. v. a. [effemino, Jatin. | 
To make womaniſh; to weaken; to 
emaſculate ; to unman. 

When one is ſure it will not corrupt or Heminate 
childrens minds, and make them fond of trifles, I 
think all things ſhould be contrived to their ſatis- 
faction. Locke. 

To EFFt/MINATE. v. 2. To grow wo- 
maniſh; to ſoften; to melt into weak- 


neſs. 
In a ſlothful peace both courage will efeninate 
and manners. corrupt. Pope. 
EFFEMINA'TION. x. . [from effeminate. | 
The ſtate of one grown womaniſh; the 


ſtate of one emaſculated or unmanned. 

Vices the hare figured; not only feneration, or 
uſury, from its fecundity and ſupertetation, but de- 
generate cf/cmination, . Bacon's Vulgar Errours. 

Fe EFFERViSCE. v. . [efferve/co, La- 
tin. ] To generate heat by inteſtine mo- 
tion. 

The compound ſpirit of nitre, put to oil of doves, 
will Fe even to a flame. Mead on Poiſons. 
 EFrgrve'sCENCE. z. J. [from eferves, La- 

tin.] The act of growing hot; produc- 

tion of heat by inteſtine motion. 

Iu the chymical ſenſe, eferveſcerce ſignifies an 
inteſtine motion, produced by mixing two bodies 
together that lay at reſt before; attended ſometimes 
with a hifling noiſe, frothing, and ebullition. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 
powder it: put it into ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, *till it 
becomes ſweetiſh, and makes no efferveſcerce upon 
che injection of the chalk. YEW, 

Hot ſprings do not owe their heat to any collucta- 
tion or efferveſcence of the minerals in them, but to 

ſubterranean heat or fire. Weoodward's Nat. Hi. 
EFFE'TE. ad;, [effeetus, Latin. ] 
1. Barren; diſabled from generation. 

It is probable that females have in them the ſeeds 
of all the young they will afterwards bring forth, 
which, ail ſpent and exhauſted, the animal becomes 
barren and e//ere. | Ray. 

In moſt countries the earth would be ſo parched 
and ete by the drought, that it would afford but 
one harveſt, + Bentley. 

2. Worn out with age. 
All that can be allowed him now, is to refreſh 


* 


former life. South. 
EFFICA'CIOUS. adj. [eficex, Latin. ] Pro- 
ductive of effects; powerful to produce 


the conſequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hollow'd ſteel 
He takes, and, by one efficacious breath, . 
Dilates to cube or ſquare. | Philips. 


EpricAa'ciousLY. adv, [from efficacious. ] 


duce the conſequence deſired. 


| 


2. Reſembling the practice of a woman; 


| 


Effectvally; in ſuch a manner as to pro- 


his decrepit, ele ſenſuality, with the hiſtory of his | 


o 
4 
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E'FFICACY. 2. /. [from effica 


ErPICIENT. 2d, 


Erri'cies. I 2. /. [ Higiee, Latin; eftigy 
E'rF1GY. 


EFFLoRE'SCENCE, 
ErrLoRE'SCENCY. 
1. Production- of flowers. 

Where there is leſs heat, there the ſpirit c : 
plant is digeſted, and ſevered from the 2 : 


If we find that any other body ſtrik 


enough upon it, we cannot doubt but it tin 
that way in which the ſtriking body ns "oe 
igby er Bedi, 
x, Lat 
Power to produce effects; e 
the conſequence intended. gs 
Whatſoever is ſpoken concerning the 
neceſſity of God's word, they tie and re 
into ſermons. 1771 
Whether if they had taſted t ee 
fore that of good r. evil, r . 
curſe of mortality; or whether the ma 
one had not overpowered the penalty of f es 
we leave it unto God. 8 ON 
Eficacy is a power of ſpeech which ter 
thing, by. preſenting to our minds the le 
forms. 
The apaitle tells us of the ſucceſs and 
the Goſpel upon the minds of men; ang 
reaſon, he calls it the power of God unto 


efficacy er 
ſtrai 1 only 


* 


* 


eke aatꝭ a 
Ay ldeas or 

eachay, 
efficacy of 
, tor this 
laivatinn, 


IEP 
vs 
ats 


lil tf» 

The arguments drawn from the goodneſ ;; C. 

have a prevailing eficacy to induce men ty repent 
0 ) 


7 Heger. 
EFFICIENCE. I 2. J. [from cin, Latin 
EFF1/CIENCY, 


[The att of producing 
effects; agency. 
The manner of this divine efficiency veins 5 
above us, we are no more able to corte e gu; 
reaſon, than creatures unreaſonable by their kat 
are able to apprehend after what manner ws d 
and order the courſe of our atfairs. Hae 
That they are carried by the manulu4; of a 
rule, is evident; but what that regulating Fer- 
ſhould be, is not eaſily determined. (Arvid. 
Sinning againſt conſcience has no ſpecial n. 
tive iciency of this particular ſort of fiuning, my: 


than ol any other, S ut 
A. pious will js e means to enlighten the unde. 
ſtanding in the truth oi Chriſtianity, upon the 4; 


Gravity does not proceed from the H of 
any contingent and unftable ageuts; beiug ct, 
owing to the direct concourſe of the power oi 
Author of nature. 


77 8 
r 
ade. 


ErrIcIENTr. 2. / [efficio, Latin.) 
1. The cauſe which makes effects to he 


what they are. 

God, which moveth meer natural acerte 2 47 
efficient only, doth otherwiſe move intellele! 4s 
tures, and eſpecially his holy angels. flee, 


2. He that makes; the effector, 


Obſervations of the order of natute corre ne 
mind up to the admiration of the great . 
the world. Hit 
Cauſing effects; that 
makes the effect to be what it 13, 

Your anſwering in the final cauſe, makes nt 
believe you are at a loſs for die e. 


a 


Celliar C 1. 5 A 


To EFFIGIATE. 2. 4. [ Gigi, Lat, 


To form in ſemblance; to image. 


1 


*8 


Erricia'TI0N. z. /. from gig. Il 


; . . i 0 WTF N 
act of Imaging; or forming the ere 


] 
$4 00 


blance of things or perſons, | 15 


from being iz . e 
ſemblance ; image in painting cr ſeu 
ture; repreſentation ; idea. 

We behold the ſpecies of eloquence in ct, 
the effigies or actual image of which we zes | 
organs of our hearing. 

Obſerve thoſe numerous wrongs in «$1» 


in Moreſcence. 


mine? 


* * 1 
Dryden 's Df rey” 7754 


47 


N 
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15 

15 


, 


. 
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The gods have ſav'd from the d-youning les. Cart 
7 18 
3 . | efflore/ce, La-! * 


e& * 


* 
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2, Excreſcencies in the form of e 
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=, white ſparry incruſtations, with effore/cen- 
OY m of ſhrubs, formed by the trickling of 

e e Weidward. 
„ {In phyfick. ] a The , Fam of 
” me humours in the kin, in diſtempers 

5 exanthematous; As in the meaſles, 

©: the like. | Quincy. 

8 beginneth in the cutis, and ſeemeth to 
RE Foreſcence of the ſerum of the blood. 

. Wiſeman's Surge ty. 
T--r0RESCENT> 44%. 1 Lat. ] 
" chgnting cut in form o ae f 

3 rele incruſtations on ſtone. 

Yellow efforeſeent parry Fn 


1 


iques from ſome other principle. 
ce of bright eſſence increate. Millau. 
jations are not the aſcenſion of the 


which 
Bricht HH tte, 


hf farmable Muences diſcharged from the 
ches collided. 
8 the bright ¶Muence of his deed 
They borrow that reflected light, 
With which the laſting lamp they feed, 
w:..7: beams diſpel the damps of envious night. 
| FI97. 
Perlr'viun. Thoſe ſmall particles 
which are ccntinually flying off from 
bodies; the ſubtilty of which appears from 
their being able, a long time together, to 
produce very ſenſible effets, without any 
{-nfible diminution of the body from 
hence they ariſe. Quincy. 
|: the earth were an electrick body, and the air 
dar the efiavium thereof, we might believe that 
dom a:traction, and by efluxion, bodies tended to 
me earth, Brown. 
Veer the earth's diurnal revolution upon its 
au nor any magnetick effiuvia of the earth, nor 
he 31 „or atmoſphere which environs the earth, 
cin produce gravity. Woodward. 
I: theſe efluvia, which do upward tend, | 
Becauſe 1:15 heavy than the air, aſcend; 
Vir do they ever rom their height retreat, 
and wh; return to ſeek their central ſeat > Black, | 
Errl 4X. z. /. [effuxus, Latin. ] 
1, The act of flowing out. 
Through the copious ux of matter through 
the orifice ol a deep ulcer, he was reduced to a 
ſkeleton, Harvey. 
2. Effufon; flow. 
The trſt π of mens piety, after receiving of 
tue taith, was the felling and conſecrating their 
6 efiontss Hammond. 
3. That which flows from ſomething elſe; 
emanation. 
Prime chearer, light! 
all material beings, firſt and beſt! 
Fux divine! Thomfor's Summer. 
4. Ihe act of flowing is more properly ef- 
ence, and that which flows more pro- 
petty efflux, | 
7. Eiitu'x, v. x. [effiuo, Latin.) To 
run out; to low away. This is not of- 
ten in uſe, 
tive thouſand and ſome odd eenturies of years 
ae uxed fince the creation. Boyle's Seraph. Love. 
ErrluxI0x, . /. [effuxun, Latin. 
I, Ihe act of flowing out. 
By gain and attraction bodies tend towards 
che earth, F 
3. hat which flows out; effluvium; ema- 
nation. | 
Ther are ſome light efluxions from ſpirit to 
Pit, ehen men are one with another; as from 
bot to body. Bacon, 
(EFFORCE. v. a. [effercer, French. | 
. To force; to break through by violence, | 
In all that room was nothing to be ſeen, 


di buge great iron chetts and coffers ſtrong, 


the 3 


er! v'E „CF. 7. * Nuo, Latin. ] 1 hat f 


E F F 
All barr'd with double bonds, that ne er could 
ween 
Them to efforce by violence or wrong. Fairy Qu. 
2. To force; to raviſh ; to violate by torce. 

Then *gan her beauty thine as brighteſt {ky, 
And burnt his beaſtly heart t' c her chaſtity. 

- - Spenſer, 
3. To ſtrain; to exert with effort or vehe- 
mence, This word is not now uſed, 

The palmer leat his car into the noiſe, 

To wheet who called fo importunely 

| Again he heard a more Mrercd voices | 

That bad him come in halte. Spenſer. 

To Er POR NM. v. a. [effirmo, Latin.] To 

make in any certain manner; to ſhape; 
to faſhion. 

Mercitul and gracious, thou gavèſt us being, rail- 
ing us trom nothing, aud effgrming us alter thy 
own image. Tayl ar. 

ErTORNMAT ION. z. . {from m.] Ihe 
act of faſhioming or giving form to. 

Nature begins to ict ufo her work of Formal lan. 

Mare. 

They pretend to ſolve phænomena, and to give 

an account of the production and Formation ot the 

univerſe. Ray. 


E'erORT. . /. [effort, French. ] Struggle; 


{train ; vehement action; laborious en- 


deavour. 

Ii, after having gained victories, we had made 
the ſame eforts as if we had loſt them, France 
could not have withſtood us. 

| Addifcn on the State of the War. 
Though the ſame fun, with all diffufive rays, 
Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
And always ſet the gem above the flow'rs Pape. 
Exro'ssION. 2. J. |eff5dio, Latin.] The 
act of digging up from the ground; de- 
terration. | 
He fet apart annual ſums for the recovery of ma- 
nuſcripts, the Mon of coins, and the procuriug 
of mummies. Arbuthnat. 
EFFRA'TABLE. adj. [effroxable, French. | 
Dreadful; frighttul; terrible, A word 
not uſed. 

Peſtilential ſymptoms declare nothing a propor- 
tionate efficient of their efraiable nature but arſe- 
nical fumes. Harwey. 

ErrRO'NTERY. 2. / [efronterie, Fr.] Im- 
pudence; ſhameleſſneſs; contempt of re- 


roach. 

They could hardly contain themſelves within one 
unworthy act, who had Srontery enough to com- 
mit or countenance it. King Charles. 

Others with ignorance and inſufficiency have 
ſelf- admiration and Mutery to let up themſelves. 

Fats. 

A bold man's effontery, in company with wo- 
men, muſt be owing to his low opinion of them, 
and his high one of himſelf, Claus i Ju. 

To EYE. G E. . u. [ Fulgeo, Latin.) lo 
ſend forth luſtre or effulgence. 1 know 
not that this word 1s uſed, 

The topaz charms the ſight, 
Like cheſe efulging yellow ſtreams of light. Savage. 


= 


EFFu'LGENCE. z. J. [effulgeo, Latin. | 


Luſtre; brightneſs; clarity; ſplendour. 
On thee - 
Impreſs'd, th* «ulgence of his glory abides. Milton. 
hy luttre, biutt Agence, can diſpel 


The clouds ot error, and the gloom or hell. Blackm, 


Err u/iGENT. adi. [ Fulgens, Jatin.] Shi- 
ning; bright; luminous. 
How ſoon th' agent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulph ot interpoling iky! Blackm. 
The downward lun 
Locks out gent, from amid' the flaſh 
Of broken clouds. Thonifſon's Spring. 
EFFUMABILITY. 2. /. | ſumus, Latin. 
The quality of flying away, or vapour- 


CO hoc 


EFT 
ing in fumes, An uſeſul word, but not 


adopted. 
They ſeem to define mercury by volatility, or, if 
I may coin uch a word, Fumability. Boyle. 
To EFFU'S:9, v. a. [efufus, Lat.] To pour 
out; to ſpill; to ihed. | 
He fell, and, deadly pale, 
Groan'd out his foul, with guitiing blood effus'd. 
Ailton. 
At laſt emerging from his noſtrils wide, 
And guihing mouth, c/x5'd the briny tide. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Errvu'sz. u. /. [from the verb.] Waſte; 
* eftaiton, Not uſed. 
The air lath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much ur of blood doth make me taint. 
; SH p. 
"F U'SIONe 2. . [effufio, Latin. ] 
1. ihe act of pouring out. 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
Being an 6r9inary inundation z : 
But this on of ſuch manly drops, 
This thow'r, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, 
Starties mine eyes, aud makes me more amaz'd. 
Shakeſp. 

Our bleſſed Lord commanded the repreſentation 
of his death, and ſacritice on the croſs, ſhould be 
made by breaking bread and Son of wine. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

If the flood-gates of heaven were any thing di- 
ſtinct nom the forty days rain, their e Futon, tis 
likely, was at this {ame time when the abyſs was 
broken open. Baruct's Theory, 

2. Waſte; the act of ſpilling or ſhedding. 

When there was but as yet one only family in 
the world, no means of imtruction, human or di- 
vine, could prevent Fin of blood, Hooker. 

Stop eFx/izn of our Chriſtizn blood, 

And 'ftablith quietnets.  Shakefſp. Henry VI. 

Vet ſhall the be reitor'd, ſince publick good 
For private int'reſt ovght not de withſtood, 

To fave th' efron of my people's blood. ; 
| Dryd. Homer. 
3. The act of pouring our words, 

Endleſs and ſenſeleſs ef/ors of indigeſted pray- 
ers, oftentimes diſgrace, in moſt unfufferable inan- 
ner, the worthicſt part of Chriſtian duty towards 
God. Hoger. 

4. Bounteous donation. 

Such great force the goſpel of Chriſt had then 
upon mens fouls, melting them into that liberal 
effu/ion of all that they had. Haim. on Fundam. 

5. Ihe thing poured out. 

Purge me with the blood of my Redeemer, and I 
ſha!l be clean; waih me with that precious en, 
and I thall be whiter than ſnow. © King Charles. 

Errvu'svr. adj. [from Fuse. Pouring 
out; diſperſing. 

The North-eatt ſpends its rage; th' ive South 
Warms the wide air. Thempfon's Spring. 

EFT. 2. /. [epe xa, Saxon. 
evet; a ſmall kind of lizard that lives 
generally in the water. 


Peacocks are beneficial to the places where they 
are kept, by clearing of them from ſnakes, adders, 
and /s, upon which they will live. Marti. Hub. 

The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, and 
the / in our country. Nicholas. 

EF T. ads. [ex, Saxon.] Soon; quickly; 
ſpeedily ; ſnortly. Obſolete, 

Et through the thick they heard one rudely rufhy 
With noiſe whereot he from his lofty ſteed 

Down fell to ground, and crept jnto a buſh, 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. _ 
Fairy Queen. 

Quite conſumed with flame, 
The idol is of that eternal maid; 
For to at leaſt I have preſerv'd the ſame, 

Wich hands profane, from being 2ft betray'd. 
| Faifax. 
E'rTS90NS. adv, [ege and yoon.} Seen 
afterwards; in a ſhort time; again. An 
obſolete word; formed, as it ſeems, by 
4 O 2 the 
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the conjunction of two words of the 


ſame meaning. 
e in their ſtead nt placed Engliſhmen, who 
poſſeſſed all their lande. Spencer's State of Ireland. 
; * the nymphs, which now had flowers their 
Its 
Run all in haſte to ſee that filver brood. Spenſer. 

The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereot it 

was to be thought that new wars ſhould efz/cors enſue. 
Kinolles's Hiſtory. 
Eftfpons, O fxeetheart kind, my love repay, 
And all the year ſhall then be holiday. Gay's Paſt. 
E. G. [exempli gratia.| For the ſake of an 
inſtance or example. | 
E'c ER, ». /. {See EAGER.] An impetuous 
or irregular flood or tide. 

From the peculiar diſpoſition of the earth at the 
bottom, wherein quick excitations are made, may 
arite thoſe egers and flows in ſome eſtuaries and 
rivers; as is obſervable about Trent and Humber in 
England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Ect'sr, v. g. [egero, Latin. | To throw 
out food at the natural vents. 

Divers creatures ſleep all the Winter; as the bear, 
the hedge-hog, the bat, and the bee: theſe ali wax 
fat when they ſizep, and ego, not. Bacon's Nat. II.ſt. 

Ecz'sTION. 2. J e Lat.] The act 
of throwing out the digeſted food at the 


natural vents. 

The animal ſoul or ſpirits manage as well their 
ſrontaneous actions as the natural or involuntary 
exertions of digeition, egeſion, and circulation. 

Hales's Origin of Mankind. 

Ecc. 2. /. [&x, Saxon; ongh, Erſe.] 
1. That which is laid by feathered and ſome 
other animals, from which their young is 


produced. 

An egg was found having lain many years at the 
bottom of a moat, where the earth had ſomewhat 
overgrown it; and this egg was come to the hardneſs 
of a ſtone, and the colours of the white and yolk 
perfect. Bacon. 

Eggs are perhaps the higheſt, moſt nouriſhing, 
and exalted of animal food, and moſt indigeſtible. 
| | Arbuthnot, 

2. The ſpawn or ſperm of other creatures, 

Theretore think him as the ſerpent's egg, 
Which hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow miſ- 
chievous. Shakeſpeare. 
Ev'ry inſect of each different kind, 

In its own egg, chear'd by the folar rays, 

Organs involy'd and latent life diſplays. Blackmore. 
3. Any thing faſhioned in the ſhape of an 

egg. | 

There was taken a great glaſs- bubble with a long 
neck, ſuch as chemitts are wont to call aphiloſophical 
egg · FLEE Boyle. 
To EGG. S. a. [eggre, to incite, Iſlandick; 
ecchlan, Sax. | To incite; to inſtigate; 
to provoke to action: for this, edge is, 

I think, ſometimes ignorantly uſed. 

Study becomes pleaſant to him who is purſuing 
his genius, and whoſe ardour ot inclination eggs him 
forward, and carrieth him through every obſtacle. 
Derham's Phyjico-Theclogy. 
E'cLanTiNE. v. . [efolantier, French] 
A ſpecies of roſe; [ſweet-briar, | 
O'er-canopied with luſcious woodbine, 
With {yeet mutk roſes, and with eg/axtine. Shakeſp. 
The leat of eg/an7ine, not to ſlander, 
Out- ſweeten'd not thy breath. Shakrypeare*s Cymb. 
Sycamores with eglantine were ſpread, 

A hedge about the ſides, a covering over head. Dryd. 
E'coT1sM. 2. /. [from ego, Lat. | The 

fault committed in writing by the fre- 

quent repetition of the word ego or 1, 

too frequent mention of a man's ſelf in 


writing or converfation. 
The molt violent egori/o which I have met with, 
in the courſe of my reading, is that of Cardinal 
Wolſey's; ego & rex mers, l and my king. rc. 


Oris T. 2. J. [from ge.] One that is ; 


E JA. 


always repeating the word ego, 7; a talker 
of himſelf. | 
A tribe of gots, for whom I have always had a 
mortal averſion, are the authors of memoirs, who are 
never mentioned in any works but their own. Spec. 
To EcoTizs. wv. 1. [from ego.] To talk 
much of one's ſelf. 
EGRE'GIOUS. adj. [egregiaus, Lat.] 
1. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. 
He might be able to adorn this preſent age, and 
furniſh hiſtory with the records of egr-gious exploits 
both of art and valour. Mare againſt Atheiſm. 
One to empire born; 
Egregicus prince; whoſe manly childhood ſhew'd 
His mingled parents, and portended joy 
Unſpeakable. Philips. 
An egregious and pregnant inftance how far virtue 
ſurpaſſes ingenuity, Bodward. 
2. Eminently bad; remarkably vicious. 
This is the uſual ſenſe. | 


We may be bold to conclude, that theſe laſt times, 


for inſolence, pride, and egregious contempt of all 
good order, are the worſt. Hocker's Preface. 
Ah me, moit credulous fool ! | 
Egregious murtherer! Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
And hence th' egregious wizzard ihall foredoom 
The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome. Pope. 
EcRE'G10USLY. adv. [from egregious] Emi- 
nently; ſhamefully. 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, andreward me, 
For making him egregiou/ly an aſs, | 
And practiſing upon his peace and quiet, 
Even to madneſs. Shakofdeare's Othello. 
He diſcovered that, beſides the extravagance of 
every article, he had been egregiou/ly cheated. 
Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 
F'cREss. v. /. [egreſſus. Lat.] The power or 


act of going oùt of any place; departure. 
Gates of burning adamant, 
Barr'd over us, prohibit all egreſs. Milton. 

This water would have been locked up within the 
earth, and its egreſs utterly debarred, had the ſtrata 
of ſtone and marble remained continuous. 

| : Wo:dward's Nat. Hiſt. 
EcREe'ss10N. 2. ſ. [egre/to, Lat.] The act 
of going out. 

The vaſt number of troops is expreſſed in the 
ſwarms; their tumultuous manner of iſſuing out of 
their ſhips, and the perpetuai egre//ion, which ſeemed 
withoutend, are ifnaged in the bees pouring out. Pope. 

E'6RET. 7. /. a fowl of the heron kind, 
with red legs. 

E*6R1O0T. z. . [aigret, French; perhaps 
from azgre, ſour. ] A ſpecies of cherry. 

The ceur-cherry, whlch inclineth more to white, 
is ſweetet than the red; but the egriot is more ſour, 

Bacon. 
To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [ejaculor, Lat.] 
Jo throw; to ſhoot; to dart out. 

Being rooted ſo little way in the ſkin, nothing near 
fo decply as the quills of ſowls, they are the more 
ealily ejaculated, 5 Grew's Muſeum. 

The mighty magnet from the center darts 
This ttrong, though ſubtile force, through all the parts: 
Irs active rays, <jacu/ated thence, 

I:radiate all the wide circumference. -PBlackyore. 
EJaCULA'TION. 2. /. | from efaculate, 


1. Ihe act of darting or throwing out. 
There ſeemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of 
envy, an gjaculatizn or irradiation of the eye. 
| Bacon's Eſſays. 
There is to be obſerved, in thoſe diſſolutions which 
will not cafily incorporate, what the effects are; as 
the ebullition, the precipitation to the bottom, the 
gzaculation towards the top, the ſuſpenſion in the 
midit, and the like. Bacon. 
2. A ſhort prayer darted out occaſionally, 
without ſolemn retirement. 
In your dreſſing let there be gjaculations fitted to 
- the ſeveral actions of dreſſing; as at waſhing your 


hands, pray God to cleanſe your foul from ſin. 
Taylors Guide to Devotion. 


Erna'CULATORY. adj. from ejaculate. 


Bailey. 


: 


q 


5 


— 


3 


1, Suddenly darted out; 
ſentences. | 


eaſe and drowſineſs; they uſed it rat 
ſhort ejaculatory prayers, than in 
tions. 


2 Sudden; haſty. 


 gaculatory repentances, that take ys "M 
ſtarts. . 


To EE CT. w. a. [ ejicio, ejefum, I 
1. Io throw out; to caſt forth - to 


Ejz@ed ſparks upon the billows float! Sard 
On the left fide ce&s the bounding wave 


affliction, fighs may exhault the man, but 
the burthen. 


2. To throw out or expel from an office 


9 was the force of conqueſt; force with farce 


ſubmitted to the church, 
3. To expel; to drive away; to dial 


This viperous traitor; to ec him hence, 
Were but our danger; and to Keep him here, 
Our certain death; therefore it is decreed 
He dies to- night. 


4. To caſt away; to reject. 


account of, be it never ſo harmleſs in ittzi 2 
never ſo ancient continuance, without a: 4 
crime to charge it with, than only that it H n 
the hap thereof to be uſed by the church of Rigs, 
and not to be commanded in the word of Gol, c-.; 
not have been defended. 


drinking were by parliament ee&ed out of the Er: 
tongue, we ſhould all awake next morning date 
temperate. Suits 
EIECTION. 2. /. [ejedio, Lat. 
1. The act of caſting out; . eee 


fallen angels from heaven. 


. — phyſick.] The diſcharge of ay 
t 


emunctory. | Prin, 
Ejz'CTMENT. z. J. [from ejef.] A lei 
writ by which any inhabitant of a heute, 
or tenant of an eſtate, is commanced tv 


depart. 

E1GcH. zrnterj, An expreſſion of ſudden 
delight. 55 

EIGHT. adj. ſeapra, Saxon; alta, 
Gothick ; acht, Scottiſh.] Twice four, 
A word of number. 


circuit. Jun 
ErGHTH. adj. [from cigßt.] Next 1 
order to the ſeventh; the ordinal of eight 


And yet the eighth appears! 


And water her ambrofial couch with tears; 
The eighth the voluntarily moves to part, p 
Or urg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heaft. fl. 


ErGYTEEN, adj. [eight and ten.] Ie 
nine. 


And leave eighteen. 


be ſatisfied if they died about eighteen; 
years now are as long as eighteen years WO 


; . The 
EICHTEENTH. adj, [from eighteen.) "ox 


E IG 
uttered | in ſhow 


The continuance of this poſture might inclin 


pci larger Fay 
up 7 a's Devi, 


We are not to value ourſelves upon the mart 6c 
rit e 


tits 200 
Aan. 
at. 

1 f 5 . 1 f void. 
nfernal lightning ſallies from his thioat! 


N f Mares: 
The heart, as ſaid, from its contracted a. of 
* 


U Blark — 
bd * L 
Tears may ſpoil the eyes, but not wat hes % 
* Aa dg 
cot 5 
5400 


or poſſeſſion. 


well c;:cd, when the conquer'd can. 
The French king was again gefed when 


LES 
R Sl, 


1 
Our IST} 
E 


Dryicn 


with hatred. 
We are peremptory to diſpatch 


Shakeſpcarc's Cinilani 


To have e/ected whatſoever the church ct! g 


His, 
Will any man ſay, that if the words whatir: a! 


Theſe ſtories are founded on the gec&i:1 of tie 


ing by vomit, ſtool, or any oth: 


This iſland contains eight ſcore and eight miles 2 
Sandy's fu: 


| Another yet?—A ſeventh! I'll ſee no more; 
Shakeſpeare's Macte!9 
In the eighth month ſhould be the reign of _ 


Ae. 


I ſtay reluctant ſeven continued years, 


He can't take two from twenty, for his hearty 
S hakeſpeare's Cymbal * 

lived but twenty years, we thou. 
and yet e 
uld be then. 
SY 74. 


If men naturally 


wr 


next in order to the ſeventeenth ; twice 
ninth. _ | | Gar i 
in the eigh:centh year of Jeroboam died Abj — 


times the number or quantity, 
ErGHTLY. ddVs [from eighth.] In the 
eighth place. 
by, living creatures have voluntary motion, 
5 no Bacon's Natural Hiſtor 
which plants have not. acin's Natu y. 
PG IETH. adj. [from eighty.) The next 
in order to the ſeventy-ninth; eighth 
tenth. © 
dome balances are ſo exact as to be ſenſibly turned 
ah the e/phiierh part of a grain. 
2 a Wilkins's Math, Magic. 
E1GHTSCORE. adv. [eight and ſcore. Eight 
times twenty; an hundred and ſixty. 
What! keep a week away? ſeven days and nights? 
Firhſcore eight hours? and lovers abſent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight/core times? 
Oh weary reckoning |! Shakeſpeare's Orhello. 
Fett. adj. [eight and len.] Eight times 
ten; fourſcore. 
Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, » 
Aud each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 
Shakeſpeare, 
among all other climactericks three are molt re- 
mathable; that is, ſeven times ſeven, or forty-nine z 
nige times nine, or eig one; and ſeven times nine, 
or the year ſixtg- three, which is conceived to carry 
wich it the moſt conſiderable fatality. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
EIC x E. ad}. {aiſze, Fr.] [In law.] Denotes 
the eldeſt or firſt born. Here it ſignifies 
unalienable, as being entailed, 5 
I: happeneth not ſeldom, that, to avoid the yearly 
oath, for averment of the continuance of ſome eſtate 
for life, which is eigne, and not ſubject to forfeiture 
tor the alienation that cometh after it, the party will 
offer to ſue for a pardon uncompelled before the time; 
in all which, ſeme mitigation of the uttermoſt value 
may well and worthily be offered. Bacon, 
EIS EL. z. J. [eopil, Saxon. ] Vinegar, ver- 
juice; any acid. An old word. | 
Caſt in thy mind | 
How thou reſembleſt Chriſt, as with ſowre poiſon, 
I: thou paine thy taſte ; remember therewithall. 
How Chrilt for thee taſted ee and gall. Sir T. More. 


Er'THzR, pron. [g Nen, Saxon; anther, 
dc Ottiſn.] 4 
1. Which ſoever of the two; whether one 
or the other. 
Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter'd; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clrapat. 
So like in arms theſe champions were, 
As they had been a very pair; 
So that a man would almoſt ſwear, 
That either had been either. Drayjon's Nymp. 
Goring made a faſt friendſhip with Digby, either of 
them believing he could deceive che other. Clarenden. 
do not atk whether bodies do fo exiſt, that the 
motion of one body cannot really be without the 
motion of another: to determine this either way, is 
to beg the queſtion for or againſt a vacuum. 


2, Each; both. 


In the proceſs of natural bcings, there ſeem ſome 
to be creatures placed, as it were, on the conſines of 
ſeveral provinces, and participating ſomething of 
either. | Hale. 

Ser'n times the ſun has cither tropick view'd, 
The Winter baniſh'd, and the Spring renew'd. 

: | : Dryden's Virgil. 

3. It is uſed ſometimes of more than two; 
any one of a certain number. 
4. Any of an indeterminate number, as in 
the following paſſage: 
Henry VIII. Francis I. and Charles V. were fo 
provident, as icarce a palm of ground could be gotten 
by either of the three, but that the other two would 
ſet the balance of Europe upright again. Bacon. 


Locke. | 


ELA 


butive adverb, anſwered by or; either the 


one or. 

We never heard of any ſhip that had been ſeen to 
arrive upon any ſhore of Europe; no nor of either the 
Eaſt or Weſt Indies. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

What perils ſhall we find. 
If either place, or time, or other courſe, 
Cauſe us to alter th? order now afſign'd? Daniel. 

Either your brethren have miſerably deceived us, 
or power confers virtue. Swift to Pope. 
EjULa'TION. z. /. [ejulatis, Latin. ] Out- 
cry; lamentation; moaning; wailing. 

Inſtead of hymns and praiſes, he breaks out 
into gulations and effeminate wailings. 

: a Government of the Tongue. 
With diſmal groans 
And eju!atior, in the pangs of death, 
Some call for aid. Philips. 
Ek. adv. [eac, Saxon; oof, Nutch.] Alſo; 


likewiſe; beſide; moreover, 
If any ſtrength we have, it is to ill; 
But all the good is God's, both power and ee will. 
Fairy Queen. 
Now if 'tis chiefly in the heart "= 
That courage does itſelf exert, 
Twill be prodigious hard to prove, 
That this is ee the throne of love. 
To Ek. v. a. [eacan, Saxon, ] 
1. To increaſe, 
I dempt there much to have er my ſtore, 
But ſuch c&ing hath made my heart ſore. Spenſer. 
The little ſtrength that I have, I would it were 
with you. 
And mine to ett out has's. Sep. As you like it. 
2. To ſupply; to fill up deficiencies, 
Still be kind, | 
Andeke out our performance with your mind. Shakeſp. 
Your ornaments hung all, 
On ſome patch'd doghole with ends of wall. Pope. 
3. To protract; to lengthen. 
I ſpeak too long; but tis to piece the time, 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 


To ſtay you from election. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs additions. [In 
this ſenſe it ſeems borrowed from the uſe 
of our old poets, who put ee into their 
lines, when they wanted a ſyllable. ] 

Euſden ekes out Blackmore's endleſs line. Pepe. 
To ELABORATE. v. a. [elaboro, Lat. 
1. To produce with labour. 

They in full joy e/aborate a ſigh. Young. 

2. To heighten and improve by ſucceſſive 
endeavours or operations. 

The ſap is diverſified, and ſtill more elaborated 


and exalted, as it circulates through the veſſels of the 
plant, Arbuthnot. 
ELABORATE. adj. [elaboratus, Lat.] Fi- 
niſhed with great diligence; performed 
with great labour. | 
Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 
never more ſtudied and elaborate than when po- 
liticians moſt agitate deſperate deſigns. King Charles. 
At leaſt, on her beſtow'd 
Too much of ornament, of outward ſhew 


Prior. 


— 


Elacorate, of inward, leſs exact. Milian. 
Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each ce page. Maller. 


Conſider the difference between ca rate diſcourſes 
upon important occaſions, delivered to parliaments, 
and a plain ſermon intended tor the common people. 

Swift, 
[from elaborate.] 


ELA'BORATELY. dv. 


or labour. 


wrought, and growa at length ripe for delivery, do 
yet prove abortive. South. 

Some coloured powders, which painters uſe, muy 
have their colours a little changed, by being very 
e/aberately and finely ground Newton's Opticis 

I will venture once to incur the cenſure of ſome 
perſons, for being e/aborately triiling. Bentley. 


Et'TyR, adv. [from the noun.) A diſtri- 


Laboriouſly; diligently ; with great fludy 


Politick conceptions, ſo elaborately formed and 


E LB 


Ft is there elaborately ſhewn, that patents are 
good. Swift * 


ELABORATTION. 2. / [from elaborate.] Im- 
provement by ſucceſſive operations. 

To what purpoſe is there ſuch an apparatus of 
veſſels for the e/a45ration of the ſperm and eggs; ſuch 
a tedious procets of generation and nutrition, Rey, 
To ELANCE. v. a. [elancer, French.] To 


throw out; to dart; to caſt as a dart. 
While thy unerring hand elanc'd 

Another, and another dart, the people 

Joyſully repeated Io! Prior. 
Harſh words, that once elanc'd, muſt ever fly 

Irrevocable. : Prior. 


To ELa'es, v. u. [elapſus, Lat.] To paſs 
away; to glide away; to run out without 
notice, 


which, ſuffered to e/ap/e, and no. toundation laid, 
adj. [from *azw,] Hav- 


ſeldom returns. 
ELA'STICAL, 
ELA'STICK, } ing the power of re- 
turning to the form from which it is 
diſtorted or withheld; ſpringy; having 
the power of a ſpring. 
By what e/a/fick engines. did the rear 


It the body is compact, and bends or yields inward 
to preſſion, without any ſliding of its parts, it is hard 
and el/aſtick, returning to its figure with a force 
riſing trom the mutual attraction of its parts. 

Newton's Opticks, 

The moſt common diverſities of human conſtitu- 

tions ariſe from the ſolids, as to their different 


lax and weak, in others too eie and ſtrong. 
» 5 


A fermentation muſt be excited in ſome aſſignable 
place, which may expand itſelf by its e/a/#ical power, 
and break through, where it meets with the weakeſt 
reſiſtance. Bentley. 

ELasT1'CITY. . /. from elaftich, Force in 
bodies, by which they endeavour to re- 
ſtore themſelves to the poſture from 
whence they were diſplaced by any ex- 
ternal force. : Quincy. 

A lute-ftring will bear an hundred weight without 
rupture; but at the ſame time cannot exert its 
elaſticity: take away fifty, and immediately it 
raiſeth the weight. | 

Me emptineſs and dulneſs could inſpire, 
And were my elaſticiſy and fire. 

EL. AIT. adj. [elatus, Lat.] Fluſhed with 
ſucceſs; elevated with proſperity; lofty; 
haughty. | 

Oh, thoughtlefs mortals! ever blind to fate! 

Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate! 
I, of mind e/ate, and ſcorning fear, 
Thus with new taunts intult the monſter's ear. 
Pope's Odyfpoys 

To ELI ATR. v. a. {from the noun. ] 

1. To elevate with fſucceis; to puff up 
with proſperity. | | | 

2. To exult; to heighten. An. enuſual 
ſenſe. 

Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 

Elutes his being, and unfolds his power. Thomſon, 

ELATERIUM. »n. /. [Latin.] An in- 
ſpiſſated juice, light, of a friable texture 
and an acid and pungent taſte. It is 
precured from the fruit of a wild cu- 
cumber, It is a very vicl-nt and rough 
purge. Hill, 


preceeding from ſucceſs; pride of proſ- 
perity. | | 
God began to puniſh this vaine 
withdrawing his fxv0u' 3, 
ELBOW, 2. J [elboga, Saxon.] . 


{ation of mind, by 
Anerburys 


7, The 


There is a docible ſeaſon, a learning time in youth, 


Clari as © 


The ſtarry root, ond roll the orbs in air. Plackmore. 


Arbuthnets 


FLa'TiON., 1. J. from elate.] Haughtineſs . 


degrees of ſtrength and tenſion; in ſome being too 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, - 
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1 ER | 
. The next joint or curvature of the arm 

P ; . 
bels ſonic, 

In fome fair evening, on your efborw laid, 
You dream of triumpins in the rural ihade. 
2. Any ſlexure or angle. 

Prait trees, or vines, fot upon a wall between 

_ n a — 8 =. Vw 8 
e/a:4yvs or buttreiſec of itone, fipen more than upon 
Manat Bac: 
1 41 Wait. oC © 
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Eb BOW CHAIR. 2. Fo C OGTY Aid c ite | 
. *;. l 8 1 , * 1 
A chair with arms to ſupport the elboss. 
ö . * . . E . 
/E:760oairs, in the opera of Dicciciuny 
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Mails Ind 182 


ze danced upon the Englith ſtage with good 

ſuccels. | Gay. 

N 
F,1.nowROOM, . , elluae and ram.] Room 

9 -- {Þ 1-22? ; + -}, . . "5 2” 4 ſid . 

10 ſtreten Out Ic Cows on CACil ide; 

perfect freedom From conhincment. 
Now miy ſoul hath ez 
It would not out at windows ner at doors. Shakefp. 


The natives are not fo many, but that there may 
* 205727592 Enough {or them, and tor the adven- 
tives alſo. Bacon. 

A yolitician muit put hlinſelf into a ſtate of 1,berty 
to provide efS;worov tor conteience to have its full 
Play in. South. 
25 5 
7% Ell BoW. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 

1. To puſh with the elbow. 
One ed him, one joſtles in the ſhole. 
| Dryden's Fuveral, 
2. To puſh; to drive to a diſtance; to en- 
croach upon. 5 
It thruſts and ſtretches out. 
Ard elbers all the kingdoms round about. Dryden. 
If fortune takes not off this boy betimes, 
IIe male mad work and elt out his neighbours. 

Diyden. 
To E'LBOW. wv. „. To jut out in angles. 
ELD. z. /. ſeald, Saxon; ld, Scottith. | 
1. Old age; decrepitude. 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly ſwell'd, 

As feeling wond'rous comiort in her weaker eld. 


Spcigſer. 


7. 


Thy dlazed youth 
Becomes aſſuaged, and doth beg the alms 
Ot palſied eld. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
He thought it touch'd his deity ul near, 
Tf likewiſe he ſome fair one wedded not, 
Thereby to wipe away th' infamous blot 
Or long uncoupled bed and childleis cd. Milton. 


2. Old people; perſons worn out with 
J'cars. 
They count him of thegreen-hair'd e/d. Chapman. 


ELD ER. adj. The comparative of ei, now 
corrupted to old. [eald, ealdop, Saxon. | 
Surpaſting another in years; ſurvivor; 
having the priv leges of primogeniture : 
OPPO ed to younger, 

They being the compariſon of younger daughters 
conforming theniſelves in attire to their e/der fitters, 
Floaker. 
Let ſtill the woman take 
An elder than herſelf; ſo wears ſhe to him, 
So ſways ſhe level in her huſband's heart. Sep. 
How I firmly am reſolv'd, you know 
That is, not to beſtov/ my youngeſt daughter, 
© Before | have a huſband for the eder. Shakeſpeare. 
Among the Lacedemonians, the chief magutrates, 
as they were, ſo were they called, elder men. 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 
The elder of his children comes to acquire a degree 
of authority among the younger, by the ſame means 
the father did among them. 
Fame's high temple ſtands; 
Stupendous pile; no! rear'd by mortal hands! 
Whate'er proud Rome, or artful Greece b-:held, 
Or elder Babylon, its rame exceli'd, Pap. 
EL D ERS. 2. / from der.] 


E Lp 
1. Perſons whoſe age gives them a claim to 


credit and reverence. 

Rebuke not an elder, but intreat him as a father, 

and the younger men as brethren. i Tim. v. 1. 
| Our elders ſay, 

The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 

Shake off their ſteril curſe, Shatefp. Julius Cæſur. 

Ihe bluſhing yourh their virtuous awe diſclote, 

And irom their ſeats the reverend e/ders roſe. Sadys. 
2. Anceſtors. 

Says the g-oſe, If it will be no better, e' en carry 
your head as your elders have done before you. 

L' Eftranpe. 

I toſe my patience, and I own it too, 

Where works are cenſur'd, not as bad, but new; 

While, if our ders break all reaſon's laws, 

Thoſe fools demand not pardon, but applauſe. Pope. 
3. Hhoſe who are older than others. 

Many nations are very ſuperititious and diligent 
obſervers of old cuſtoms, which they reczived by 
continual tradition from their parcnts, by revording 
ot their bards and chronicles, in their ſongs, and by 
daily uſe and enſample ot their e/ders. Spenjer's Id. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becom- 
eth children's innocency to pray, and their ders to 
ſay Amen. : Hooker. 

+ [Among the Jews. ] Rulers of the 
people. ; 
5. {In the New Teſtament. ] Eecleſiaſticks. 
6. [Among preſbyterians.] Laymen intro- 
duced into the Kkirk-polity in ſeſlions, 
reſbyteries, ſynods, and aſſemblies. 

Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Of clerks and elders ana; like the rude 
Chaos of preibytry, where laymen ride 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 

Cleavelard. 

ELI. DER. 2. J. [elVapa, Saxon; ſanbucus. 
The name of a tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little 

_ wood: the flowers are monopetalous, divided into 

ſeveral ſegments, and expand in form of a roſe : 

theſe are, for the moſt part, collected into an um- 

bel, and are ſucceeded by ſoft ſucculent berries, 


having three ſeeds in each. iller, 
Look for thy reward 
Amongſt the nettles at the eder tree, 
Which overſhades the mouth of that ſame pit. | 
Shakeſp. 


E'LDERLY. ad}. | from elder. ] 
1. Seniority; primogeniture. | 
The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, un- 
derwent no other dominion than paternity and e/- 
derſhip. Ratcigh. 
That all ſhould Alibech agore, *ris true; 
But ſome reſpect is to my birthright due: 
My claim to her by elderſhip I p1ove, 
| Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
Nor were the e/der/hip 
Of Artaxerxes worth our lcalt of fears, 7 
If Memnon's intereit did not prop his canſe. Rcwue. 
2. Preſbytery; eccleſiaſtical ſenate ; kirk- 
ſeſſion. 


That controverſy ſprang up between Beza and 
Eraitus, about the matter of excommunications; 
wheiber there ought to be in all churches an er- 
It, having power to excommunicate, and a part 
of that Ae ip to be of neceſſity certain choſen out 
from amonglt the laity. Hooker, Preface. 

ELDts1. adj, [he ſuperlative of. eld, 
now changed to d. [eald, ealbon, 
ealdyde, SAXON, | | 

1. Ihe oldeit; that has the right of primo- 
geniture. 

We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 
Our eldeſt Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince ot Cumberland. Sbabeſp. Macbeth, 

The mother's and her e/de daughter's grace, 

It feems, had brib'd him to prolong their ſpace. 
Dryden. 

2. The perſon that has lived moſt years. 

Eſet parents ſignifies either the oldeſt men and 
women that have had children, or thoſe who have 
longeſt had iſſue, | | Locke. 


EL E 


EINS AMA NVE. 2. /; [ heleninm, 1 


14 at. 5 
Plant, named alſo ſtarwort. — 
enumerate thirty ſpecies of this 3 z 

Milli, 


The Germans have a method of cx 
camfane root like ginger, to which the 
and call it German ſpice, Hill'; Az, 

To ELEATT +4, [ ele, Lat.] 
1. To chooſe ior any office or uſe: 
in preſerence to others, : 

Henry his fon is choſen king, thoueh vonne! 
And J ewis of France, ele&d tft, beguil's, Dans 

This Prince, in gratitude to the Peopic, by whoſe 


ding ch. 
Y preter it, 
ia DMicdicy, 


7 * 
o take 


conicnt he wes choſen, elected a hundted ©... 

out ol the commoners. > Ks 
7 n theonlkztoxy . = 46s oh 
2. {in theology. } To ſelect as an ohics 

of eternal mercy. 5 ; 
E E T. ad]. 


4 


A 


1 S Bp. Hey Vin. 
2. Ciioſen to an office, not yet in postet. 
6 | 08 
The biſhop ect takes the oaths of ſupromcy. 
canonical obedience, and againſt ſimoup; and the: 
the dean of the arches reads and ſubſciibes tho {ON 
tcuccs. Alis. 's Parei 
3. [In theology.] Choſen as an object gf 
eternal mercy, : | 
A vicious liver, believing that Chriſt dicd for nw; 
but the clee?, ſhall have attempts made upon hi 
to reform and amend his life, 

Some I have choſen of peculiar grace, 
Elec above the reſt: fois my will. 
ELe'CTION, 2 J. ſelectto, Lat.] 
I, Ihe act of chuſing; the act of ſelec ing 

one or more from a greater number for 
any uſe or office; choice. 

If the election of the miniſter ſhould be commit. 

ted to every icyeral patiſh, do you think that they 


limmuxd, 


. J 
- 4%, 


would chuſe the meeteſt? Wiitgift, 
Him, not thy election, 
But natural neceſſity, begot. Mittn, 


As charity is, nothing can more increaſe the la- 
tre and beauty than a prudent eee of object, 
and a fit application of it to them. rat, 

2. Ihe power of choice. 

For what is man without a moving mind, 
Which hath a judging wit, and chufing will! 

Now it God's pow'r ſhould her ele&/on bind, 
Her motions then would ceaſe, and ſtand all ſtill. 

| Davies, 
3. Voluntary preference. 

He calls upon the ſinners to turn themfelves and 
live; he tells us, that he has ſet before us life and 
death, and referred it to our own election which we 
will chule. Regers, 

4. Diſcernment; diſtinction; diſcrimina- 
tion. 

The diſcovering of theſe colcurs cannot be done 
but out of a very univerfal knowledge of inivgs 7 
which fo cleareth mens judgment and c{&!-7, 8 
it is the leſs apt to ſlide into error. Facex. 

In favour, to uſe men with much differ nc? and 
tein is good: for it maketh thoſe preferred 
thanktul, and the reſt more officious. Bu ccx. 

5. [In theology.] The predeterminatien 
of God by which any were ſelected for 
eternal life. 
he conceit about abſolute ele&ion to eternal te, 
ſome enthuſiaſts entertaining, have becn 10362 te- 
miſs in the practice of virtue. Atterexry, 

6. 'i he ceremony of a publick choice. | 

I was ſorry to hear with what partiality, and 
popular heat, elections were carried in mary places. 

King Class. 

Since the late diſſolution of the club, many per- 
ſons put up for the next electian. Addij. Stec. 


wi va 
Mole 


1. 


ELx'CTive, adj. [from elect. oy 
: adi. [fro eledt.} Reculatel 


1. Regulated or beſtowed by election or 

hoice. . » . 
will ſay poſitively and reſolutely, that it is im- 

oflible an eee monarchy ſhould be ſo free and 

abſolute as an hereditary. _ Bacon. 
"The laſt change of their government, from elec- 
2e to hereditary, has made it ſeem hitherto of 
leſs £rce, and unfitter for action abroad. 

2. Exerting the power of choice. 

"To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a con- 

N tor where there is force, there can be 

whereas all moral goodneſs conſiſteth 

& of the underſtanding will. 

Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 

Fi rloTIVELY. adv. [from elee?.] By choice; 
witli preference of one to another. 

How or why that ſhould have ſuch an influence 
un the ſpirits, as to drive them into thoſe muſ- 
of 8 elecbivcly, am not ſubtle enough to diſcern. 

Ray en the Creation. 

Thev work not e/e@ively, or upon propoſing to 
temlelves an end of their operations. Grew. 

ETI C TOR. 2. fo [from elect. 

i, He that has a vote in the choice of any 
officer. | 

From the new-world her ſilver and her gold 
Cue, like a tempeſt, to confound the old; 

Fecdiug with theſe the brib'd eleFors' hopes, 
Alone the gave us emperors and popes. | 

2. A prince who has a voice in the choice 
of the Cerman emperour, 

E: rex a . adj, [from elector.] Having 
the dignity of an elector. | 

Ett/ciokATi.. 2. . [from efefor.] The 
territory of an elector. 

He has a great and powerful king for his ſon-in- 
law; and can himſelf command, when he pleaſes, 
ne whole itrength of an trat in the empire. 

| Atdiſon's Freehbelder. 

ELI C TRE. 2. ſ. [electrum, Lat.] 

!. Amber; which, having the quality when 
warmed by friction of attracting bodies, 
gave to one ſpecies of attra*tion the 
name of electricity, and to the bodies that 
ſo attract tlie y-_ elcarick. 

2, A mixed metal, 

Change ſilver plate or veſſel into the compound 
ſi, being a kind of filver electre, and turn the 


tradition b 
no choice: 
« ? * 
in the c a 


teſt into coin. Bacon. 
ELECTRICAL. k j. If 
EE CT RICK. adj. rom electruum. 


dee ELECTRE.] 5 

1, Attracttve without magnetiſm; attrac- 
tive by a peculiar property, ſuppoſed 
once to belong chiefly to amber, 

By clectrick bodies do I conceive not ſuch on!+ 
a5 take up light bodies, in which number the an- 
cents only placed jett and amber; but ſuch as, 
envemently placed, attract all bodies palpable. 

3 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

An electric body can by friction emit an exha- 
lation lo jubtile, and yet ſo potent, as b. its emiſ- 
fion to conſe. no ſenſible diminution ot the weight 
of the ele Frick body, and to be expanded through 
a ſpire, whoſe diameter is above two feet, and 
Vet to be able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-go!d, 
at tne dittance of above a foot from the ele@rict 

: ody. Newt. 
2. Produced by an electrick body. 
If that attraction were not rather e/-&@rical than 
Magnetical, it was wonderous what Helmont deli— 
Vereti Concerning a glaſs, wherein the magittery of 
loadftone was prepared, which retained an attruc- 
tive quality, | Brown, 
- „ of white paper, or a white cloth, or 
1 3 s finger, be held at about a quarter 
3 rom the glaſs, the elaetrick vapour, ex- 
oy y triction, will, by daſhing againſt the white 
Lakers cloth, or finger, be put into ſuch an agita- 
on as to emit light. Newton's Opticks. 


1 Þ / : 4 
vECTRICITY, 2. J. [from elend, See 


Temple. 


Haller. | 


[ 


_ 2. 
EL ECT R E.] A property in ſome bo- 
dies, whereby, when rubbed ſo as to 
grow warm, they draw little bits of pa- 

per, or ſuch like ſubſtances, to them. 

Quincy. 
Such was the account given a few years ago of 
electricity; but the induſtry of the preſent age, firſt 
excited by the experiments of Gray, has diſcovered 
in electricity a multitude of philoſophical wonders. 
Bodies clectrihed by a ſphere of glaſs, turned nim- 
bly round, not only emit flame, but may be fitted 
with fuch a quantity of the electrical vapour, as, it 
diſcharged at once upon a human body, would en- 
danger lite. The force of this vapour has hitherto 
appeared inſtantaneous, perſons at both ends of a 
long chain ſeeming to be ftruck at once. The 
philoſophers are now endeayouring to intercept the 

ſtrokes of lightning. 7 


| ELE'cTuARY, 2. J. [elecmarium, Cœlius Au- 


rel. which is now written ele&nary.] A 
form of medicine made of conſerves and 
powders, in the conſiſtence of honey, 
El:#uaries made up with honey or ſyrup, 
when the conſiſtence is too thin, ferment; 
and when too thick, candy. By. both 
which the ingredients will be altered or 
impaired. Quincy. 

We meet with divers e/e&7uaries, which have no 
ingredient, except ſugar,. common to any two of 
them. Boyle. 

ELEEMOISZ Y NARY. adj. [Hanus dun. 
i. Living upon alas; depending upon cha- 
rity, Not uſed. 

It is little better than an abſurdity, that the 
cauſe thould be an e/cemoſynary tor its ſubſiſtence 
to its effects, as a nature potteriour to and depend- 
ent on itſelf. Glanville's Sce fis. 


2. Given in charity. This is the preſent 


uſe. 
/ 

* n. J. [ele gantia, Lat. ] 

1. Beauty rather ſoothing than ſtriking; 
beauty without grandeur; the beauty of 
propriety not of greatneſs. 

St. Auguttine, out of a kind of elegancy in wri- 
tinz, makes ſome difference. 
Theſe queſtions have more propriety, and e/c- 
gaucy, underſtood of the old world. Burnet. 

2. Any thing that pleaſes by its nicety. In 
this ſenſe 1t has a plural. 

My compoſitions in gardening are altogether Pin- 
darick, and run into the beautiful wildneſs of na- 


ture, without the nicer e/cgarnates of art. Spec. 

ELEGANT. adj. elegans, Lat.] 8 
1. Pleaſing by minuter beauties. 

Trifles themſelves are elegant in him. Pepe. 


There may'it thou find ſome edeguut retreat. 


| Langdon, 
2, Nice; not coarſe; not groſs. 
Polite with car.dour, e/-gart with eaſe, Pope. 


ELI L ANTLTV. dw. { from elecat. | 
1. In {ach a manner as to pleaſe. 


Now read with them thoſe organic arts which | 


enable men to diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, 
elegantly. and according to the fittett ityle of Iofity, 


mean, or lowly, Bilton, 
In a poem elegantly writ, 
I will not quarrel with a flight miſtake, Paſcom. 


2, Neatly; nicely; with minute beauty; 
with pleaſing propriety, 
They deteribe her in part finely and elegamiy, 
an! in part gravely and fententouily, Bacon. 
Waoever would write e/egant/y, muſt have re- 
gard to the different turn and juncture of every pe- 
riod : there muſt be proper diſtances and pauſes, 
Pope's Ol vey; tes. 
ELEOIACE. adi. [elogiacus, Lat | 
I. Uſed in elegies. 
2. Pertaining to elegies. 


3. Mourafuvl; forrowful,. 


Ralcigh's Hp. 


— 


. - 


To E'LEMENT. v. g. | from the noun. | 


E L E = 


Let elegrac lay the woe relate, 

Soſt as the breath of diſtant flutes. 
ELzGy. 2. J. [elegus, Lat.] 
1. A mournful ſong. 

He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and efegies nnon 
brambles, all forſooth deifying the name of Ro!a- 
lind. Sp. 

2. A funeral ſong. | 

So on Meander's banks, when death is nigh, 

The mournful ſwan ſings her own e/eg y. _ Ded. 


3. A ſhort poem without points or affected 
elegancies. 

ELEMENT. z. {. ſelementum, Lat.] 

1. The firſt or conſtituent principle of any 
thing. 

It nature ſhould intermit her courſe, thoſe prin- 
cipal and mother elements of the world, whereof all 
things in this lower world are made, ſhould loſe 
the qualities which now they have. Hooker. 

A man may rationally retam doubts concerning 
the number ot thoſe i: redients of bodies, which 
ſome call elements, and others principles. Baye. 

Simple ſubſtances are either ſpirits, which have 
no manner of compoſition, or the firſt principles of 
bodies, uſually called elements, of which other 
bodies are compounded. Watts. 

2. Ihe four elements, uſually fo called, 
are earth, fire, air, water, of which our 
world is compoſed. When it is uſed 
alone, element commonly means the air. 

The king is but a man: the violet ſmells to hin: 
as it doth to me; and the ele t thews to him 23 
it doth to me. Sha dip. 

My deareſt ſiſter, fare thee well; 

The e/cments be kind to thee, and make 

Thy ſpirits all of comfort. Shakefp. Ant. and Cie. 
The king, ED 

Contending with the fretful elements, 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, - 

Or ſwell the curled waters. Shakeſp. King Lear, 


Cay's Trivia. 


The heavens and the earth will paſs away, and 


the elements melt with fervent heat. Peter. 
Flere be four of you, able to make a good 
world; for you ate as diikering as the four elements. 
Bacon. 

Ile from his faming ſhip his children ſent, 
To periih in a milder element. Waller: 
3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any 

thing: as water of fiſh.. 

We are imple men; we do not know ſhe works 
by charms, by ſpells, and ſuch daubry as is beyond 


gur el orent. Lake/p, 
Our torments may, in length of time, af 
Pecome our cements, Alton, 


They thew that they are out of their element, 
and that logick is none of their talent. 
| | Baker on Learning, . 

4. An ingredient: a conſtituent part. 
Who fet the body and the limbs 

Of this great ſport together, as you gueſs? 

ue ſure that promiſes no t iement 

In ſucks buſineſs. Shabeſp. Henry VIII. 

5. I he letters of any language. 

6, Ihe loweſt or ſirſt rudiments of litere-- 
ture or ſcience. 

With religion it fareth as with other ſcienc's; 
the firit delivery of the elements thereof mult, for 
like confideration, be framed according to the wens 
and lender capacity of young beginners. Hooker, 

Every parith ſhould keep a petty ſchoolmaſter, . 
which ſhould bring up children in the firſt efemen.s 
of letters. Spenſer, 


We, when we were children, were in bondage 


under the efemerts of the world. Gal. iv. 3. 
There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, in. 
the elements of paiuting, than an ignorant matter, . 
| Dryden... 


1. Jo compound of elements. 
aus Whether any one ſuch body be met with, in“ 
thoſe ſaid to be e/emated bodies, I now 8 

g 55 Cs N 

2. To conſtitute; to make as a firſt prinei- 
le. 
ple. * 
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Dull ſublunary lover's love, 
Whofe: ſoul is ſenſe, cannot admit 
Of abſence, 'cauſe it doch remove 
The thing which clemented it. 
ELEMENT AL. adj. [from element. | 
1. Produced by ſome of the four elements. 
If duſky ſpots are vary'd on his brow, 
And ſtreak'd with red, a troubl'd colour ſhow ; 
That ſullen mixture ſhall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and ſtorms, and cdememtal war. 
Dryden's H. irgil. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And ſip with nymphs, their e/emertal tea. 
2. Ariſing from firſt principles. 
Leeches are by ſome accounted poiſon, not pro- 
perly, that is by temperamental contraricty, occult 
form, or ſo much as e/cmenta! repugnancy; but 
inwardly taken, they faſten upon the veins, and 
occaſion an effuſion ef blood. Brown, 


ELemenTa'riTY. 2. . [from elementary. | 
Containing rudiments or firſt principles; 
the ſiinplicity of nature, or abſence of 


compoſition; being uncompounded. 
A very large claſs ot creatures in the earth, far 
above the condition of e/cmentarity. 
| 8 Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
ELEME'NTARY. adh. | from element. | 
1. Uncompounded; having only one prin- 
ciple or conſtituent part. 

All rain water contains in it a copious ſediment 
of terreſtrial matter, and is not a ſimple elementary 
water. 5 Ray. 

The elementary ſalts of animals are not the ſame 
as they appear by diſtillation. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

2. Initial; rude. 


EL EMI. 2. / 

This drug is improperly called gum e/emi, being 
a reſin. The genuine «/em7 is brought from ZEthio- 
pia in flattith matles, or in cylinders, of a yellowith 
colour. It is very rare in Europe, and ſuppoſed to 
be produced by a tree of the olive kind. The ſpu- 
rious or American «/cm/, almoit the only kind 
known, is of a whitiſh colour, with a greater or 
leſs greenith or yeilowith tinge. It proceeds 
from a tall tree, which the Braſilians wound, and 
collect the reſin. Hill's Mat. Med. 

ELE NCH. 2. J. [elenchus, Lat.] An argu- 
ment; a ſophiſm. 

The firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole tentation might be the ſame elench continued, 
az when he faid, Ye ſhall not die; that was, in 
his equivocation, you ſhall not incur preſent death, 

Brown's Hug. Hircurs. 

Diſcover the fallacies of our common adverſary, 
that old ſophiſter, who puts the moſt abuſive e/exchs 
on us. Dec. of P. 

Er e'ots. 2. /. Some name the apples in 
requeſt in the cyder countries ſo; not 
known by that name in ſeveral parts of 
En gland. Mortimer Huſbaud I} 

ELEPHAN r. z. J. [clephas, Tat.] 

1. The largeſt of all quadrupeds, of whoſe 
ſagacity, faithfulneſs, prudence, and even 
underſtanding, many ſurpriſing relations 
are given. This animal feeds on hay, 
herbs, and all ſorts of pulſe; and is 
ſaid to be extremely long lifed. He is 
fapplied with a trunk, or long hollow 
cartilage, which hangs between his teeth, 
and ſerves him for hands, His teeth are 
the ivory. Calne. 

| He loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glalles, e/cphants with holes. 
Shakeſprare. 

The elephant hath joints, but not for courteſy; 
His legs are for neceſſity, not flexure. Shakeſp. 

2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants, 

High o'er the gate, in e/ephant and gold, 

The crowd ſhall Cæſar's Indian war behold. 

| | Dryden's Virg. 


Dune. 


Popgp 


ELF 
EL ETHANTI As 18. 2. /. [el-phantiafis, Lat.] 
A ſpecies of leproſy, ſo called from co- 
vering the ſkin with incruſtations like 
thoſe on the hide of an elephant. 
ELETHAN TIN E. adj. [elephantinus, Lat.] 
Pertaining to the elephant. 
To ELEVATE. v. a. [eleuo, Latin.] 
1. To raiſe up aloft. 
This ſubterrancan heat or fire, which elevates 
the water out of the abyſs. Wwdward, 
2. To exalt; to dignity. 
3. To raiſe with great conceptions. 
Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high. 
Of providence, forcknowledge, will, and fate. Mil. 


In all that great extent, wherein the mind wan- 
ders, in thoſe remote ſpeculations it may ſeem to 


Locke. 


flection. 


Now riſing fortune e/evates his mind, 


4. Jo elate with vicious pride. 

To miſchief ſwift, hope elevates, and joy 

Brightens his creſt. Milton. 
5. Jo leſſen by detraction. This ſenſe, 
though legitimately deduced from the 
Latin, 1s not now in uſe, 

When the judgments of learned men are alledged 
againſt you, what do they but either e/evare their 
credit, or oppoſe unto them the judgments of others 
as learned? Hooker. 


ELEVATE. part. adj. [from elevated.] Ex- 


. 


alted; raiſed aloft. | 
On each fide an imperial city ſtood, 
With tow'rs and temples proudly c/evate | 
On ſeven ſmall hills. Milton. 
ELegva'TION. 2. /. [elevatio, Latin. 
1. The act of raiſing aloft. 

The diſruption of the ſtrata, the elevation. of 
ſome, and depreſſion of others, did not fall out by 
chance, but were directed by a diſcerning principle. 

5 I\ooaward, 
2. Exaltation ; dignity. | 

Angels, in their ſeveral degrees of e/erration above 

us, may be endowed with more comprehenſive fa- 


culties. Locke. 
3. Exaltation of the mind by noble con- 
ceptions. ä 


We are therefore to love him with all poſſible 
application and e/ovatizr of ſpirit, with all the 
heart, ſoul and mind. Norris. 

4. Exaltation of ſtyle. 

His ſtile was an elegant perſpicuity, rich of 
phraſe, but ſeldom any bold metaphors; and ſo 
far from tumid, that it rather wanted a little e/e- 
vation. Wotton. 

5. Attention to objects above us. 

All which different e/evativzs of ſpirit unto God, 

are eontained in the name of prayer. Hooker. 
6. The height of any heavenly body with 
reſpect to the horizon. 

Some latitudes have no canicular days, as thoſe 
which have more than ſeventy-three degrees of 
northern elevation, as Nova Zembla. 

| Brown's Prgar Errours. 
ELeva'ros. z. . from clevate.] A raiſer 
or lifter up, applied to ſome chirurgical 
inſtruments put to ſuch uſes. Buincy, 
ELEVEN. adj. [znvlepen, Saxon. ] Ten 
and one; one more than ten. 

Had I a dozen ſons, and none leſs dear than Mar- 
eius, I had rather e/cx/c7 die nobly for their coun- 
try, than one voluptuouily ſurfeit out of action. 

Spateſpeare. 
ELE'vexTH. ad}. from eleven.) The next 
in order to the tenth. 

In the eleventh chapter he returns to ſpeak of 
the building of Babel. Raleigb's Hiſtory. 

ELF. . /. plural elves, elf, Welſh. Baxter's 
Gloſl. ] 


4. — 


be elevated with, it ſtirs not beyond ſenſe or re- 


He thines unclouded, and adorns mankind. Savage. 


T 


i 
1. A wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed to be ſe 
in wild unfrequented places; a fa; 0 
Through this houſe give glimmering light . 
By the dead and drowly fire; 5 
Every elf, and fairy ſprite, | 
Hop as light as bird from briar, 
Fairy elves, 
Whoſe midnight revels by ſome foreſt ſide 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees 
Or dreams he ſees. : Mr 
The king of , and little fairy queen 885 
Gambol'd on heaths, and danc'd on er' ry green 


Shateſs, 


If e'er one viſion touch'd thy infant Ser ans 
Of all the nurſe and all the prieit have taught; 
Of airy elves by moon-light ſhadow ſeen, 
The ſilver token, and the circled green, 
2. A devil. 
That we may angels ſeem, we paint them . 
And are but ſatires to ſet up ourfelver, xe, 
However it was civil, an angel or elf ; FOR 
For he ne er could have fill'd it fo well of himw1r 
Hab! 7, 
To ELF. v. g. [from the noun.] Ty 6 
tangle hair in ſo intricate a manner, that 
it is not to be unravelled. This the vul. 
gar have ſuppoſed to be the work of fi. 
ries in the pight; and all hair ſo matted 
together, hath had the name of elf lich:. 


Hanmer, 


P Pe 


My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, e, all my hair in knots, Shateſ, 
E'LF1x. adj. [from elf. ] Relating to fal. 
ries; elfiſh; belonging to elves, 

Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that %% knight he bade him fly, g 
Where he ſlept ſoundly. Spenſer, 

E'LFLOCK. z. J. [elf and loch.] Knots of 
hair twiſted by elves. 
This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 
And cakes the e/f-/ocks in foul fluttith hairs, 
Which, once untangl'd, much misfortune bodes. 
Shak: ſp, 
Te ELTCITE. v. 3. [elicio, Latin.] l 
ſtrike out; to fetch out by labour or art. 

Although the ſame truths may be elicited, and 
explicated by the contemplation of animals, het 
they are more clearly evidenced in the contein;.:- 
tion of man. Hale's Origin of Mari, 

He c/icits thoſe acts out of the meer lapſed tai 
of human nature. Cherie, 

Euin'ciT. adj. [elicitus, Latin.] Brought 
into at; brought from poſſibility to real 
exiſtence. 

It is the virtue of humility and obedience, and 
not the formal e/fci? act of meekneis; meeknats 
being ordinarily annexed to theſe virtues. Mann. 

The ſchools diſpute whether, in morals, the en- 
ternal action ſuperadds any thing of good or evi! te 
the internal elicit act of the will. Scuttle 

ELICITATTION. 2. J. [from elicia, Latin. 

That elicitatizn which the ſchools intend, 15 4 
deducing of the power of the will into act: that 
drawing which they mention, is merely from dne 
appetibility of the object. . Brantioa'ss 

To ELI/D E. v. a. |elige, Latin.] 'To breas 
in pieces; to cruſh. 

We are to cut off that whereunto they, Tom 
whom theſe objections proceed, fly for 020%» 
when the force and ſtrength of the argumente! 
elided. | | 

ELIGIBILITY. #./. [from eljgible.] Wor- 
thineſs to be choſen. 

The buſineſs of the will is not to judge concern: 
ing the nature of things, but to chooſe them in co. 
ſequence of the report made by the underitanun7, 
as to their eligibility or goodneſs. Fiddes's . 


ELIGIBLE. adj. [eligibilis, Latin. ] Fit 
to be choſen; worthy of choice; Pre- 


ferable. LAY 
A Britiſh miniſtry ought to be ſatisſied, 3, 4 


oe!. 


loving to every particular man that bis TL? 


chen? 


ſalpenſ 
ELIC! 
Wort 


. it they can perſuade him, that next 
{heme wo — hat of the government is the 
1 Addiſon's Frecholder. 
moft 4 + 5 really think, that going on with the 

15 13 more e/igible for their country than the 
a abatement of thoſe conditions? * Swift. 
1 at the moſt plain, ſhort, and lawful way to 
. ni end, is more eligible than one directly con- 
— - Go ſome or all of theſe qualities. 1 Wage 7. 
© erung in a deep diſtreſs, is more 5 1 7 5 1 
Apen S. 3 

Fl 1GIBLEN Ess. 1. . [from eligible.] 
orthinels to be choſen; preferableneſs. 

FPriuixaHTIO x- # . [elimino, Latin. ] The 
a0 of baniſhing; the act of turning out 
of doors; rejection. : Dia. 

Firston. 2. J. 22 Latin, ] 8 

1. The act of cutting off; as, car? 70 at- 
ö tent, there 15 an elifion of a ſyllable. 

von will obſerve the abbreviations and elifions, 
by which conſonants of moſt obdurate ſounds are 


without any ſoftening vowel to 
Swift. 


jolned together, 

intervene. A t 
>. Pivifion; ſeparation of parts. 

The cauſe given of ſound, that it would be an 


ite of the air, whereby, if they mean any thing, | 


tler mean a cutting or dividing, or elfe an attenu- 
dung of the air, is but a term of ignorance. 

x Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

Eiixarion. 2. . [eliæut, Latin, |] The 


act of boiling or ſtewing any thing. 
ren to ourſelves, and more perfect animals, wa- 
ter pertormis no ſubſtantial nutrition; ſerving for re- 
- {rioecation, dilution of ſolid aliments, and its e/ix- 
ain in the ſtomach, Brown. 
FlIxIR. . /. [Arabick.] | 
iv A medicine made by ſtrong infuſion, 
where the ingredients are almoit diſſolved 
in the menſtruum, and give it a thicker 


conſiſtence than a tincture. Quincy. 
For when no healing art prevail'd, 
When cordials and elixirs fail'd, 
On your pale cheek he dropp'd the ſhow'r, 
Reviy'd you like a dying flow 'r. Wuller, 
2. The liquour, or whatever it be, with 
which chymiſts hope to tranſmute me- 


tals to gold, 
No chymiſt yet the elixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

I! by the way to him befal 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne. 
3. The extract or quinteſſence of any thing. 

ly the foul, when the ſupreme faculties move 

regularly, the inferior paſſions and affections follow- 

ing, there ariſes a ſerenity infinitely beyond the 
1.g2ctt quinteflence and e/ixir of worldly delight. 

South, 

4. Any cordial ; or invigorating ſubſtance. 

What wonder then, if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth e/7xir pure! Milton's Par. Loft. 
Elk. 2. . [æle, Saxon.) 

The e/15 a large and ſtately animal of the ſtag 

bind. The neck is ſhort and lender; the ears 
nine inches in length, and ſour in breadth. The 
colour of its coat in Winter is greyiſh, in Summer 

i paler, The horns of the male elk are ſhort 
and thick near the head, where it by degrees ex- 
das luto a great breadth, with ſeveral prominences 
in its edges. Hill. 

And, ſcarce his head | 

Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the branching e/k 
*5 lumd'ring filent in the white abyſs. Thomſer, 
FL. z. . [eln, Saxon, ] 

1. „ meaſure containing forty-five inches, 

07 a yard and a quarter. 

_ Phey are faid to make yearly forty thouſand 
Pieces of linen cloth, reckoning two hundred e//s 
{9 he piece, | Addiſon. 
It is taken proverbially for a long mea- 
lure, | 

\cquit thee bravely, play the man; 
lot on pleaſures as they come, but go: 

ol, 1 


ELO 


| Defer not the laſt virtues life's poor ſpan 
Makes not an e// by trifling in thy woe. Herbert, 
ELLIPSIS. . J. C lAAα,uig. 
1. A figure of rhetorick, by which ſome- 
thing is left out neceſſary to be ſupplied 


ng which 7 love.. 
The words are delivered by way of el/ip/is, Rom. 
iv. 18. Hammond. 


2. [In geometry.] An oval figure, being 
yrs from the ſection of a cone, 
y a plane cutting both ſides of the cone, 
but not parallel to the baſe, which pro- 
duces a circle, and meeting with the 
baſe when produced, Harris. 
On the cylinder inclined, deſcribe an e/lip/is pa- 
rallel to the horizon. Wilkin:'s Daedalus. 
The planets could not poſſibly acquire ſuch re- 
volutions in circular orbs, or in e//ip/es very little 
eccentrick. Bentley. 
ELI IT TI CAL. I ad;. [from elligſis.] Hav- 
ELLI'PTICK. ing the form of an el- 
I . oval. 
ince the planets move in cllipticł orbits, in one 
of whoſe ſoci the ſun is, and by a radius from the 
ſun deſcribe equal areas in equal times, which no 
other law of a circulating fluid, but the harmonical 
circulation, can account for; we muit find out a 
law for the paracentrical motion, that may make 
the orbits e//iptick,  Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 
In animals, that gather food from the ground, 
the pupil is oval or e//iptica/; the greateſt diameter 


going tranſyerſely from fide to fide, 
Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


EL NM. 2. J. [ulmus, Latin; elm, Saxon. | 
1. The name of a tree. The ſpecies are, 
the common rough-leaved elm; the 
witch hazel, or broad-leaved elm, by ſome 
called the Britiſh elm; the ſmooth-leaved 
or witch elm. Neither of them were 
originally natives of this country; but 
they have propagated themſelves by ſeeds 
and ſuckers in ſuch plenty as hardly to 
be rooted out; eſpecially in hedgerows, 
where there is harbour for their roots, 
They are very proper to place in hedge- 
rows upon the borders of the fields, 
where they will thrive better than when 
planted in a wood or cloſe plantation, 
and their ſhade will not be very injurious 
to whatever grows under them; for they 
may be trained up in form of an hedge, 
keeping them cut every year, to the 
height of forty or fifty feet: but they 
ſhould not be planted too near fruit trees; 
becauſe the roots of the elm will inter- 
mix with the roots of other trees, and 
deprive them of nouriſhment, Miller. 
The rural ſeat, 
Whoſe lofty elm and venerable oaks, 
Invite che rook, who high amid' the boughs, 
In early Spring, his airy City builds, Thomſan. 
2. It was uſed to ſupport vines, to which 
the poets allude. 
Thou art an ein, my huſband; I a vine, 
Whoſe weakneſs married to thy ſtronger ſtate, 


Makes me with thy ſtrength to communicate, 
g Shak e/pea re. 
ErLocv'rion. 2. J. [elocutio, Latin. 
1. The power of fluent ſpeech. 
A travelled doctor of phyſick, of bold, and of able 


elocution. : Wutun., 


2, Power of ſpeaking; ſpeech. 
Whoſe taſte, too long forborne, at firſt eſſay 
Gave e/ocution to the mute, and taught 


The tongue not made for ſpeech to ſpeak thy 2 
: iitau 


by the hearer: as, the thing I love, for the | 
thi | 


E LO 


3. The power of expreſſion or dition ; 


eloquence; beauty of words. 
The third happineſs of his poet's imagination is 
elocution, or the art of cloathing or adorning that 
thought ſo found, and varied, in apt, figniticant, 
and founding words, Dryden. 
As I have endeavoured to adom it with noble 
thoughts, ſo much more to expreſs thoſe thoughts 
with e/ocution. ryden. 
E'Locy. 1. /. [eloge, French.] Praiſe; 
panegyrick. 


_ which at the prince's arrival did vaniſh into praiics 
and elogics, Witter. 
If I durſt ſay all I know of the elogies received 
concerning him, I ſhould offend the modeſty of our 
author. Beyies 
Some excellent perſons, above my approbatiou or 
elcg y, have confidered this ſubject. 
Ilalder's Elements 4 Sperch. 
To E'LOIGNE. v. a. [elugner, French. ] To 
put at a diſtance; to remove one far from 


another. Now diſuſed. 
From worldly care himſelf he did een, 
And greatly ſhunned manly exerciſe. Fay Qꝛreen. 
I' tell thee now, dear love! what thou thalt do 
To anger deſtiny, as the doch us; 
How 1 ſhall ftay though ſhe e/oigz2e me thus, 
And how poſterity ſhall know it too. Donne, 


To ELONGATE, v. a. [from longus, La- 
tin. ] | 

1. To lengthen; to draw out; to protract; 
to ſtretch. | | 


2. To put further off. 

The firſt ſtar of Aries, in the time of Metnn the 
Athenian, was placed in the very interſection, 
which is now e/czgated and moved eaſtward twen- 
ty-cight degrees. - Browns 

To ELo'NGATE. v. 2. To go off to a 
diſtance from any thing. | 

About Cape Frio in Braſilia, the South point of 
the compaſs varieth twelve degrees unto the Weſt z 
but elongating from the coaſt of Brafilia, towards 
the ſhore of Africa, it varieth eaſtward. 

Brown's Lulgar Errours; 
ELonca'TION. z. / [from elongate.] 


7. The act of ſtretching or lengthening it- 
ſelf. ; 

To this motion ef elongation of the fibres, is 
owing the union or conglutination of the parts of 
the body, when they are ſeparated by a wound. 

Arbuthnot on Alimentss 

2. The ſtate of being ſtretched. _ 

3. [In medicine.] An imperfect luxation, 
when the ligament of any joint is ſo ex- 
tended or relaxed as to lengthen the limb, 
but yet not let the bone go quite out of 
its oy Quincy. 

Elengations are the effect of an humour ſoaking 
upon a ligament, thereby making it liable to be 
ſtretched, and to be thruſt quite out upan every 
little force. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

4. Diſtance; ſpace at which one thing is 
diſtant from another. | 

The diſtant points in the celeftial expanſe appear 
to the eye in ſo ſmall a degree of e/5gation from 
another, as bears no proportion to what is real, 

; __ Glanwille's Scepſis. 

5. Departure; remoral. 

Nor then had it been ee, in a middle point, 
but thut of defcent, or elongation. | 

Breu, Vitgar Errours. 

To ELO'PE. v. a. 2 to run, Dutch. ] 

To run away; to break looſe; to eſcape 


from law or reſtraint. 

It is neceſſary to treat women as members of the 
body politick, fince great numbers of them have 
loi from their allegiance. Addiſon's Freeualder. 

What from the dame can Paris hope? 

She may as well from him e/:pe. Prizr, 

The tool whoſe wife e/spes tome thrice a quarter, 
For matrimouial folare dies a martyr. P. po. 
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Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions, : 
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F/,S$EWHERE. adv. [elſe and where. ] 


children do vob 


S8 
E. or EUEN T. . . [from clape.] De- 


parture from juſt reſtraint; rejection of 
lawicl power: commonly uſed of a wife. 

An elspement is the voluntary departu:e of a wife 
ſrem her huſband to live with an adulterer, and 
wich whom ihe lives in breach of the matrimonial 
Vow. Ayiiffe's Parergon. 

the negligent huſband; truſting to the ethcacy 
of his principle, was undone by his wite's elope- 
ment from him. Arinthnot, 

Buzrs. x. /. [e.] A fiſh; reckoned 
however by Milun among the ſerpents. 

Scorpion and aſp, and amplulbena dire, 

Ceraites !2m'd, hydrus, and «pr dreer, | 
And diptaz. Milizn's Par. Li. 
F'LOQUENCE. . . [elogrentia, Latin. 
1. he power of ſpeaking with fluency and 
elegance; Oratury. : 

Action is ,, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More l:arned than the cars. Sha beſp. Corictanus. 

Athens or free Rome, where eleguence 
Flonriſn'd, fince mute. Milton.” 

His infant ſoftneſs leds a milder doom, 

Ar d i. eaks with all the e/oguerce of tears. Ii gh. 
2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. 

Say the be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; 
Then l' commend her volubility, 
And ſay the uttered pierzing e/ogrence, Shakeſp. 

Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
Ard mild perſuaſion flow'd in e/oguerce. Pope's Od, 
E'LoqQueNnT. adj. [ cloguens, Latin. |] Hav- 
ing the power cf oratory; having the 
ower of fluent and elegant ſpeech. 

The Lord of hoſts doch take away the captain of 
fifty, and the honourable man, and the counſellor, 
and the cunning artificer, and the e/o9cn7? orator, 

| Jjaiah, iii. 3. 

O death! all e. onẽ nt, you only prove 

What duſt we dote on, when 'tis man we love. Pope. 
Er s E. pronoun. [ellep, Saxon. | Other; 
one beſides: it is applied both to per- 


ſons and things. 

To ſtand ftained with travel, and ſweating with 
defire to ſee him; thinking of nothing ede, putting 
all affairs e//e in oblivion, as if there were nothing 
e:/- to be done but to ſee tim. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Should he or any c//e ſearch, he will find evidence 
of the Divine Wiſdom. Ha/e's Origin of Mankiid. 

He iays, *twas then with him, as now with you; 
He did it when he had nothing ee to do. Dedhan:. 


Els. adv. 
1. Otherwiſe. 
Dare not, on thy life, 
"Touch ought of mine beſide, by lot my due, 
But ftand aloof, and think profane to view : 
"Chis faulchion, /, not hitherto withitood, 
Theſe hoſtile fields ſhall fatten with thy blood. 
Dryden. 
What ways are there whereby we ſhould be aſ- 
fured, but either by an internal impreſſion of the 
notion of a God upon our minds, or % by ſuch 
external and viſible effects as our reaſon tells us muſt 
be auributed to ſome cauſe ? | Tillotſon, 
2. Beſide; except that mentioned. 
Pleaſures which no where / were to be found, 
And all Elyfium in a ſpot of ground. : Dryden. 
3. It has ſometimes or before it ſuperflu- 


ouſly.. | 
Be more abſtemious, 
Or elſe, good night your vow, E Shakeſp. 
1. In any other place. 
There arc here divers trees, which are not to be 
ſound . Avpet's Deſerip. of the World, 
As he proved that Piſon was not Ganges, or Ge- 
hon, ÞMitus; fo where to find them e/ſewvere he 
knew not. Racweigh's HA. 
For, it we chance to fix cur thoughts e//ewhere, 
Though cr evz5 open be, we cannot fee. Davies. 
Henceforth oracles are ceas'd, 
And thou no more with pomp and ſacrifice 
Shalt be enquirx'd at Delphas, or elſewhere. Milton. 
Although ſcaſoned bodies may and do live near as 
bay, in London as e/exuzcre, yet new-comers and 


ELU 
2. In other places; in ſome other place. 

They which elſewhere complain, that injury is 
offered to the meaneſt miniſter, when the magiſtrate 
appointeth him what to wear, think the graveit 
prelates no competent judges where it is fit tor the 
miniſter to ſtand, Hooker. 

Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam'd enough e/ſexwhere, Milton. 

Beſtow, baſe man, thy idle threats e//exvhere ;' 
My mother's daughter knov's not how to fear. Dryd. 

If it contradict what he ſays e/ſewhere, it is no 
new or ſtrange thing. 

To Etu'cipate. v. a. [elncido, Tatin.] 
Jo explain; to clear; to make plain. 
To elucidate a little the matter, let us conſider it. 
Byyle. 
EruciDa'rTION. z. /. [from elucidate, | Ex- 
planation; expoſition. = 

We ſhall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, 
ſubjoin the following experiment. Bayle. 

ELVUCID A“ TOR. 2. /. [from clucidate.] Ex- 
plainer; expoſitor; commentator. 

Obſcurity is brought over them by the courſe of 
ignorance and age, and yet more by their pedanti— 
cal elucidatsrs. f Abbot. 

To ELULU DE. v. a. [eludo, Latin. ] 
1. To efcape by ſtratagem; to avoid any 
miſchief or danger by artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, 
eſcape or e/ude the punithmeut of any law yet in- 
vented. | Swift, 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his 
conduct than the reſentments of human juſtice, 
whenever he can preſume himſelf cunning enough to 
elude, rich enough to bribe, or ſtrong enough to re. 
ſiſt it, will be under no reftraint. Regers, 

2. Io mock by an unexpected eſcape, 
Me gentle D-lia beckons trom the plain, 
Then, hid in ſhades, e/udes her eager ſwain; 
But teigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 
Er v/piBLE, adj. from elude. }] Poſſible 
to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more inſiſfted on 
than the happineſs of trials by juries; yet if this 
bleſſed part of our law be e/udib/c by power and ar- 
tifice, we ſhall have little reaſon to boaſt, Swift, 

Erves. 'The plural of . See ELF, 
Fairy elde s 
Whoſe midnight revels by fome foreſt ſide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant fees, 
Or dreams he fees. Milton. 

Ye ſylphs and ſylphids to your chief give ear; 

Fays, fairies, genii, cv s and demons hear, Pape. 
ELVELOCk. z. /. [from elves and loc. 


to be tangled by the fairies. 
From the like might proceed the fears of polling 
eldelocło, or complicated hairs of the head. 


E'visn. adj. from elwes, the plural of elf: 
it had been written more properly el. | 
Relating to elves, or wandering ſpi— 


rits. 
Thou cli markt, abortive, rioting hog! 


The ſlase of nature, and the ſon of hell! SSE. 
No mule hath been fo bold, 

Or of the latter or the old, 

Thoſe 417 ſecrets to untold, 
Which lie from others reading. Dirayton. 


EL u'MBATED. adj. [elumbis, Lat.] Weak- 
ened in the loins. 1 Die. 
ELvu's10N. 2. . [eluſio, Latin.] An eſcape 
from enquiry or examination; a fraud; 
an artifice. | | | 
An appendix, relating to the tranſmutation of 
metals, detects the impoſtures and e/r/7575 of thoſe 
who have pretended to it, Foodward's Nat. Hijt. 
Er.v'sive. adj. [from elude.] Practiſing 
eluſion; uſing arts to eſcape, A 
E!ufive of the bridal day, ſhe gives 


Fond hopes to all, aud all with hopes deceiyes. Pope. 


Graus Hills of Murtality.. 


Tillotſon. 


Knots in the hair fuperſtitiouſly ſuppoſed | 


Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


; 


Feen 3 
ELv'soRY. adj. [from elude.] Tendi 
lude; teudi . 
ur; an to. deceive; fraud. 
deceitful; fallacious. kn 

It may be' feared they are b 

ut Parthian 3 
ambuſcade retreats, and e//;»y tergiver og bis, 
rown's Vile, 7, 

To Er usr f. 2. 4. Leis, Latin.) IG 
The more oily any ſpirit is, the mate : 
becaute it is harder to be clue by the "x 1 
5 Arbutl ns- wh 4 » 
To EL U'TRIATE. Ve. 2. [ elutrio, Lat.] 7; 
decant; or ftrain out. , 

The preſſure of the air upon the jungs 1 84 
leſs than it has been computed by "i 1 
it is ſomething, and the alteration of 88 ne 
its force upon the lungs muſt produce "ie ot 
ence in elutrialing the blood as it pate fn. 
lungs. 7 | Arbuln A 4p ; 

ELY's14aN. adj. [ely/ins, Latin.) Penainin, 
to Elyſium; pleaſant ; delicious. fob 
and ſoothing; exceedingly delighttyl, 

The river of life, through midit of Lenne 
Rolls o'er e/y/az flowers her amber ſtream. 3 

ELYSIUM. a. J. {Latin.] The place al. 
ſigned by the heathens to happy fouls; 
| any place exquiſitely pleaſant, * ; 
| To have thee with thy lips to ſtop my mouth 
So ſhou Id'ſt thou either turn my flying toul, A 
Or I ſhould breathe it fo into thy bod, 
And then it liv'd in ſweet E!y/ium, Shat, Hes VI. 
EM. A contraction of them, 
For ne could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit; 
And when with haſty noiſe he ſpoke 'em, 
Ihe ignorant for current took de. Ilad gr. 
To EMA'CIATE, v. a. [enacis, Latin, 
To waſte; to deprive of fleſh, 
Men after long emaciating diets wax plump, fit 
f ay 
and almoſt new. | Bay, 
All dying of the confumption, die exraciztes 4 
lean. ; | Grawun's Bills of Alti, 
To ENA CIATE, v. 2. Io loſe flech; to 
pine; to grow lean. 

He emaciated and pined away in the too anxicis 
enquiry of the fea's reciprocation, although ict 
drowned therein. Breums 

EMACIA'TION. 2. J. [emaciatus, Latin.) 
1. The act of making lean. 
2. The ſtate of one grown lean, 

Searchers cannot tell whether this caciaticn at 
leanncſs were from a phthiſis, or from a }ect ck te- 
ver. G. un. 

EMACULa'TION, 2. /, [eFacu!o, Latin.) 
The act of freeing any thing from {pots 
or foulneſs. | Die. 

E'MANANT. adj. [emanans, Lat.] Ifiung 
from ſomething elſe. 

The firſt act of the divine nature, relating to the 
world, and his ad miniſtration thereof, is an en 
act: the moſt wiſe counſel and purpoſe of A- 
mighty God terminate in thoſe two great tanbet 

or emanant acts or works, the work ordne 

providence. Hale's Grigia of Mans.%, 

To E/MANATE, wv, 2. [emano, Latin.] 10 

iſſue or flow from ſomething elſe. 

EMaNa'TION. x. J. [emanatio, Latin.) 

1. The act of iſſuing or proceeding 107 
any other ſubſtance, C 

Ariſtotle ſaid, that it ſtreamed by connature: t, 
ſult and emanation from God, the invite =! 1 
eternal Mind, as the light iſſues trom the un. 

2. That which iflues from another fu 
ſtance; an efflux; effluvium. g 

The experience of thoſe profitable and excelent 
emanatiuns from God, may be, and com) wh 
the firſt motive of our love, 1 

Another way of attraction is delivered b. “ 
nuous enanatian, or continued efflusium, 
after ſome diſtance, retracteth unto itfelt ; «3 38 2h 
rups, oils, and viſcoſities, which ſpun, at erg 
retire into their former dimenlions, hs 


| * 
doch 


— 


” 
* 


5 


ſeatures of her heav'aly face: 
m'd with ſuch harmonious grace z 
«. faultleſs was the frame, as if the whole p 
1 e an erianatiau of the ſoul. * Dry , 
* tetters, every judge mol ſee, were by ar 
” anati f the 

3 of the genius, but emanariors o 
e efforts ge a Pepe. 


Such ware the 
Fler limbs were for 


ach emanation of his fires TED 
Aut deams on earth, each virtue he inſpires; 
ern art he prompts, each charm he can create; 
Wh \te'er he gives, are giv'n for you to hate. Pope. 
Fun NATIVE» adj. from emano, Latin. |] 
Tuing from another. Dic. 
AN , 0, La- 
7 FMA NCIPAITE. v. a. ſemancipo, 
in.] To ſet free from ſervitude; to 
reltore to liberty. | 
[ling received the probable inducements of 
tutu, we become emamciputed from teſtimonial en- 
-150ments- \ | Brown. 
geile twelve tables, only thoſe were called unto 
Ge inteltate ſucceſſion of their parents that were in 


c 


the parents power, excluded all emancipated chil- 


dren. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
They co2zcipated themſelves from dependence. 
G Arvuthnct. 


FriaxciPa' TION. 2. J. [from emancipate. | 
Ihe act of ſetting free; deliverance from 
ſlavery. 
Obitinacy in opinions e . dogmatiſt in the 
Mains of error, without hope of emancipaliohe 
g f . Glanville's Scehſis. 

7. Exa/RGINATEe Ve 2. | margo, Latin. 
To take away the margin or edge of any 
thing. ; : Die. 

. EMAS TAT E. . . [emaſculo, Latin. 

t. To caſtrate; to deprive of virility. 

When it is found how many ews, ſuppoſe twenty, 
one ram will ſerve, we may geld nineteen, or there- 
abouts; for if you emaſerlate but ten, you ſhall, by 
promiſ:uous copulation, hinder the increaſe, 

: Graunt, 

2. To effeminate; to weaken; to vitiate by 
unmanly ſoftneſs. 

From wars and from affairs of ſtate abſtain; 
Women emaſculate a monarch's reign. Dry d. 

Dangerous principles impoſe upon our underſtand- 
ings, emafculate our ſpirits, and ſpoil our temper. 

| Collier. 

Fu4sCULA'TION. #. . [from emaſculate. | 

1. Caſtration. 

2. Effeminacy; womaniſh qualities; un- 
manly ſoſtneſs. 

T; EMAIL E. v. a. Iemballer, French. ] 

. To make up into a bundle. 

2. Jo bind up; to incloſe. 

Below her ham her weed did ſomewhat train, 
And her ftraight legs moſt bravely were π A 

Is ellen butxins of coſtly cordwain. Fairy Qucen. 

T; EM PALM. v. 3. [embaumer, French; 
-nbalſamer, Spaniſh.] To impregnate a 

1 0 . a . . 
bod with aromaticks, that it may reſiſt 
putrefaction. : 

4 | Embalm me, | 
hen hay me forth; although unqueen'd, vet like 

een and daughter to a king, inter me. 

Shakeſpeare. 

, I would ſhery future times 

Wit you were, and teach them turge towards ſuch : 
Verſe embal/ms virtue, and tombs or thrones of 
rhymes, 

Fa erde trail tranſitory fame as much 

As Ipice doth bodies from corrupt air's touch. 
Donne. 

: Muſe! at that name thy facred ſorrows thed; 
Pole tears eternal that embalm the dead. Pope. 


FunyLute. z. . from embalm.] One 


that practiſes the art of embalming and 
preſerving bodies. | | 

8 The Romans were not ſo good embalmers as the 
y ptians, ſo the body was utterly conſumed, 


BEacon's Nainras Hiſtory. 


E MB 


To EyTBA R. v. 4. Loon bar.] 
1. To ſhut; to encloſe. 
Themſelves for fear into his jaws to fall, 
He forc'd to caſtle ſtrong to take their flight; 
Where faſt embar'd in mighty brazen wall, 
He has them now four years beſieg'd to make them 


thrall. Spenſer, 
In form of airy members fair embar'd 
His ſpirits pure were ſubject to our fight. Fairfax. 


2. To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition; to 
block up. 
Tranſlating the mart unto Calais, he embared all 
further trade for the future. Bacon's Henry VII. 
If this commerce 'twixt heav'n and carth were not 
Embar'd, and all this traffick quite forgot, 
She, tor whoſe loſs we have lamented thus, 
Would work more fully and pow'rfully on us. Donne. 
EMBaRCa'TiION. 2. J [ſrom embark. ] 
1. The act of putting on ſhipboard. 
The French gentlemen were very ſolicitous for 
the embarcation of the army, and for the departure 
of the fleet. Clarendon. 


2. The act of going on ſhipboard. 


ENI BA ROG O. 2. /. [embargar, Spanith.] A 
prohibition to paſs; in commerce, a ſtop 
put to trade, 

He knew that the ſubjects of Flanders drew ſo 
great commodity irom the trade of England, as by 
embarga they would ſoon wax weary of Perkin. 

| Bacon's Henry VII. 

After an embargo of our traling ſhips in the river 
of Bourdeaux, and other poitits of ſovereign affront, 
there did ſucceed the action of Rheez. Jotton. 

I was not much concerned, in my own particular, 
for the embargo which was laid upon it. Did. 

To EMBA'RK. v. a. [embarguer, French. ] 

1. To put on ſhipboard. 

Of mankind, ſo numerous late, 
All left, in one ſmall bottom ſwam embart'd. 
| Aſlilton. 

The king had provided à good fleet, and had 
cauſed a body of three thouſand toot to be embarked 
on thoſe ſhips. Clarendon. 

Straight to the ſhips ZEneas took his way, 
Emtark'd his men, and tkim'd along the ſea. 

Dryden's Zn. 

2. To engage another in any affair. 

TO EM RARE. v. . 


1. To go on ſhipboard, 
I ſhould with ſpeed embark, 
And with their embaſſy return to Greece. 
| : : A. Phillips. 
2. To engage in any affair, 
To EMBA'RRAS. g. a. | embaraſſer, French. 
To perplex; to diſtreſs; to entangle. 

I taw my friend a little embarraſſed, and turned 

away. . 
EMBARRASSMENT. 2. . [from embarrajs.) 
Perplexity ; entanglement. 

Let your method be plain, that your hearers nꝛay 
run through it without extbarra//ment, and take a 
clear view of the whole IWattis's Legick. 

To EMBHA“s E. v. a. [from baje.] 
1, To vitiate; to depauperate; to lower; 
to deprave; to impair. 

(rains are annual, to that the virtue of the feed 
is not worn out; hereas in a tice it is m, by 
the ground. B aciits 

1 have no ſervice or ignoble end in my preſent 
labour, which max, on either fide, reſtrain or c-2- 
baſe the treedom of my poor judgment. Wet, 

I will rather chuſe to wear a crown of thorns, 
than to exchange that of gold tor one of lead, whole 
embaſed fexibleneſs ſhall be forcey to bend. 

| King Charles. 

A pleaſure high, rational, and angelical; a plea- 
ſure embaſed with no appendant ſting; but fuch a 
one as being honey in the mouth, never turns to 
gall or gravel in the belly. Scutb. 


2. To degrade; to vilify. 


Joy of my lite, full oft for loving you 


I bicis my lot, chat was {6 lucky plac'd; 


Speets | 


FE MB 


But then the more your own miſhap I rue, 
That are fo much! by fo mean love embat'd. Senf. 
EMBa'SSADOR. . J. [See AMBA8SaDUUR.] 
One ſent on a publick metlage. 
Mighty fove's cmrba{/adoy appear'd 
With the tame meflage. Denham. 
Ny felf, my king's end aſſadar, will go. Dryderd 
EMuBASSADPRESSs. 2. / A woman ſcat on 
a public mefage, | 
With fear rhe mode{t matron lifts her eyes, 
And to the bright crGbaſſudref; replies. 


Garth's Cuil. 


ö 
E vtB ASS AGE. I 2. . [It may be obſerved, 


ö 

EMBASSY. that though our authours 
write almoſt indifcriminately embeſſudor 
or ambajjadir, embaſſags or ambeſinr: ; 
yet there is ſcarcely an example of an- 
baſſy, all concurring to write . 

1. A publick meſſage; a meſſage concern 
ing buſineſs between princes or ſtates. 

Freſh embagſy and ſuits, 

Nor iro: the ttate nor private friends, hereafter, 
Will I lend ear to. Shat ſp. Coridlans. 

When he was at Newcaftle he ſent a ſotemn em- 
baſſage unto James king of Scotland, to treat au 
conclude a peace with him. SBPacoz's [Henry VII. 

The peace polluted thus, a choſen band 
He firſt commiſſiors to the Latian land, a 
In threat'ning ch. Deyden's Ar 

2. Any ſolemn meſſage. 
He ſends the angels on en with his decrees. 
| Tavler- 
3. An errand in an ircnical ſenſe. 

A bird was made fly with ſuch art to carry a wnt- 
ten embaſſage among the ladies, that one might 
ſay, It a live bird, how taught? If dead, how 
made ? Sidney 5 

Nimble miſchance, that art fo light of foot, 
Doth not thy e-mbaſ/age belong to me; 

And am I latt that know it? 

To EMBA'TTLE. v. 4. [from battle.) Te 

range in order or array of battle, : 
The Englith are emZarried; 

To horſe! you gail:nt princes, ſtrait to horſe! Shar. 

I could drive her from the ward of her reputation. 


her marriage-vow, and a thouſand other her de- 


fences, which now are too tirougly embartird 
againlt me. Sal. 
On their nat“ ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the war! Iliitan's Par. LA. 
Embatt!'d nations ttrive in vain 
The hero's glory to reſtrain : 
Streams arm'd with rocks, and mountains red with 
tire, 
In vain againſt his force conſpire. 
To EMBA'TTLE. v. . 
battle array, _ | 
The night 
Is ſhiny, and they ſay we ſhall em2atz/e 
By the ſecond hour of the morn, Shakeſpeare. 
To ENMBA“T. v. a. [from bæig ner, to bathe, 
French. ] 
1. To bathe; to wet; -to waſh, 
In her lap a little babe did play 
His cruel ſport; 
For in her itreaming blood he did embay 
Ls little hands, and tender joints embrew. Fatty Q, 
Every ſenſe the humour ſweet ermbay d, | 
Aud, ſluinb'ring ſolt, my heart did fteal away. 
: - Lairy Nux. 
2. [From bayr.] To incloſe in a bay; to 
land lock. 
If that the Turk iſh fleet 
Be not inſhelter'd and embay'd, they're drown'd. 


To be ranged in 


Not uſed. 


Shatetb, | 


To EMBE'LLISH. v. a. 3 French: ] 
To adorn; to beautify; to grace with 
ornaments; to decorate. | 


How much more beauteous had the fountain been 


Emvelli/h'd with her fuſt created green 
Where cryſtal ſtreams through living turf had run, 
Contented with an urmof native ftone. J3ryed. Jau 
The names of the figures that embel iled ite 
4P3 G1.C0UTS 
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diſcourſes of thoſe that underſtood the art of 2 
ing, are not the art and ſkill of ſpeaking well. Locle. 
That which was once the moſt beautiful ſpot of 
T'aly, covered with palaces, embecl/ifhed by empe- 
rars, and celebrated by poets, has now nothing to 
ſhew but ruins. Adiiſon on Italy. 
ExMBE'LLISHMENT. 7. J [from enbelliſb. 
Ornament; adventitious beauty ; decora- 
tion; adſcititious grace; any thing that 
confers the power of pleaſing. 
Cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, 
The embellifhinents o lite. Addiſon's Cato. 
Apparitions, viſions, and intercourſes of all kinds 
between the dead and the living, are the frequent 
and familiar embe/li/bments of the legends of the 
Romiſh church. Aitterbury. 
EM BEBERIN OC. z. / The ember days. A 
word uſed by old authours, now obſolete. 
For cauſes good lo many ways, 
Keep em9'rings well, and faſting days; 
What lav commands, we ought to obey, | 
For Friday, Saturn, and Wedneiday. Tuſſer. 
E'uBrRs, 2. /. without a ſingular [emyjua, 
Saxon, aſhes; eiumyria, Iſlandick, hot 
aſhes or cinders.] Hot cinders; aſhes 
not yet extinguiſhed. 
Take hot emdbcrs, and put them about a bottle 


filled with new beer, almoſt to the very neck: let | 


the bottle be well ſtopped, leſt it fly out; and con- 
tinue it, renewing the embers every day for the 


ſpace of ten days. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
If the air will not permit, 

Some ſtill removed place will fit, 

While glowing embers through the room 

Teach lizht to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 


While thus heav'n's higheſt counſels, by the low 
Footſteps of their effects, he trac'd too well, 
He toſt his troubled eyes, embers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. 
Craſhaw. 
He ſaid, and roſe, as holy zeal inſpires; 
He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
E'MBERWEEK. 2. . [ The original of this 
word has been much cofitroverted : ſome 
derive it from embers or aſhes {trewed by 
penitents on their heads; but N de- 
cides in favour of Marſebal, who de- 
ri ves it from yben or embrern, a conr/e or 
circumxolutian.] A week in which an 
ember day falls, | 
The ember days at the four ſeaſons are the Wed- 
neſday, Friday, and Saturday after the firſt Sunday 
in Lent, the feaſt of Pentecoſt, September 14, 
December 13. Common Prayer. 
Stated times appointed for faſting are Lent, and 
the tour ſeaſons of the year called emberwwvecks, 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 
To EMBE/ZZLE. v. g. [This word ſeems 
corrupted by an ignorant pronunciation 
from imbecil. | | 
1. To appropriate by breach of truſt; to 
turn what 1s intruſted in his hands to his 
own uſe. 
He had embezz/ed the king's treaſure, and ex- 
torted money by way of loan from all men. Hay. 
2. To waſte; to ſwallow up in riot. 
When thou haſt embezz/'d all thy tore, 
Where's all thy father left? Dryden's Perf. 
EMBt/ZzLEMENT. 2. J [from embez</c.] 
1. The act of appropriating to himſelf that 
which is received in trult for another. 
2. The thing appropriated. 
To EMBLA'ZE. wv. a. [blaſonner, French.] 
1. To adorn with glittering embelliſhments. 
| Th' unſought diamonds 
Would ſo emLlaze the forehead of the deep, 
And ſo beſtud with ſtars, that they below 


Would grow inur'd to light. Milton. 


1 


No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores 
Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaxe the floors. Pope. 
2. To blazon; to paint with enſigns armo- 
rial, | 
Nor ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point, 
But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, 
T' emb/axze the honour which thy maſter got. Shak. 
He from the glittering ſtaff unfurl'd | 
Th' imperial enſign, ſtreaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden luſtre rich emb/az'd, 
Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton's Par. Lf. 
To EMBLA'zON. wv. a. [blaſonner, French. | 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry; to 
grace with enſigns armorial. 
2. To deck in glaring colours; to ſet out 
pompoully to ſhew. | 
Me find Auguſtus, for ſome petty conqueſt, em- 
blazoned by the poets to the higheſt pitch. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
ExMBLa'zoNRY. z. /. [from emblazon.] Pic- 
tures upon ſhields. | 
Him round 
A globe of firey ſeraphim inclos'd 
With bright en:4/azynry and horrent arms. Milton. 


EMBLEM. . J. [#weanwe, | 


1. Inlay; enamel; any thing inſerted into 


the body of another. 
2. An occult repreſentation; an alluſive 


picture; a typical deſignation. 
She had all the royal makings of a queen, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, ſhew a 
landſcape of the country natural to the beaſt. 
| Peacham on Drawing. 
Gentle Thames, 
Thy mighty maſter's emblem, in whoſe face 
Sate meekneſs, heighten'd with majeſtick grace. 
Denham. 
He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and 
action, being all head and paws. Addiſon's Guard. 
To E'MBLEM. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
repreſent in an occult or illuſive manner. 


Not uſed. 


The primitive fight of elements doth fitly emblem 
that of opinions. Glanville's Scepfis. 


EMBLEMA'TICAL. 1 „. 
65 e eee adj. [from emblem.) 


1. Compriting an emblem; alluſive; occult- | 


ly repreſentative. 
In the well fram'd models, | 
With emblematick ikill and myſtick order, 
Thou thew'dit where tow'rs on battlements ſhould 


riſe, 
Where gates ſhould open, or where walls ſhould com- 
paſs. Prior. 


The poets contribute to the explication of reverſes 
purely emb/ematical, or when the perſons are alle- 
gorical. Addiſun, 

2. Dealing in emblems; uſing emblems. 

By tongue and pudding to our friends explain 

What does your emrb/ermatick worthip mean. Prior. 
EMBLEMA/TICALLY. adv. [from emblema- 
tical.] In the manner of emblems; allu- 
ſively; with occult repreſentation- 

Others have ſpoken embl/cmatica/ly and hiero- 
gliphically, as to the Egyptians; and the phoenix 
was the hierogliphick of the ſun. Brown's Vulg. Er. 

He took a great ſtone, and put it up uader the 
oak, cmblematically joining the two great elements 
of maſonry. Sift, 

EMBLE/MATIST. 2. . [from emblem, ] Wri- 
ters or inventers of emblems. 

Theſe fables are ſtill maintained by ſymbolical | 
writers, emblematifts, and heralds. Brown's Jul. Er. 


E'MBOLISM. 2. J. LS. 

1. Intercalation; inſertion of days or years 
to produce regularity and equation of 
time. 


The civil conſtitutions of the year were after dif- 
ſerent manner in ſeyeral nations; ſome uſing the 


E MB 


ſun's year, but in divers faſhions; 


ing the moon, finding out enge! and dome 


follow, 


'Till then, in blood, by noble Percy lye. 
F Shakeſp. Henry I 


even to the addition of whole ver py OT Equations, my jr 
as even as they could, %, Make il A 
o CE: = older on „ F oli 
2. The time inſerted; intercalatgr, 5 Piſplaz 
E/MBOLUS. 2. /. [. Any Ar To EN. 
ſerted and acting in another, as the 1 » 1. T0 
in a pump. „ in k 
: Our members make a ſort of an hydraulier En! 
ine, in which a chemical liquor, reſemblin er Nor tt. 
is driven through elaſtick channels by an 1 dag, 
like the heart. Oak, To 
rance, French. ] T thin! 
1. To form with protuberances; t, ci. 110 
with ſomething riſing into lym. Aud) 
| 8 S to jumps or At 
bunches. | = 
Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 805 
Upon the beached verge of the ſalt flood; Th 
Which once a-day, with his embed frqh - 74 
The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. Shaksſp 777 fo 
Thou art a bilz, | 88 oY 
A plague ſore, or em{ofjed carbuncle, | hoy 
In my corrupted blood. Shateſ. Kino I. poli 
Botches and blains muſt all his lech ems. 1 5 10 
And all his people. Milten's Har 1,3 toe 
All crowd in heaps, as at a night-alum 25 I. 
The bees drive out upon each other's backs eta 
T' embcſs their hives in cluſters, Dryd. 4 $62.4 
2. To engrave with relief, or riſing wock. c. Te 
Then o'er the lofty gate his art emb/5'd 
Androgeo's death, and ofÞ rings to his ghot, Wha 
Dri. If 
3. [from emboifter, French, to incloſe 5 pal. 
box.] To incloſe; to include; to coc 250 
Tre knight his thrillant ſpear again an d an 
In his braſs-plated body to embs/ſs. Spenſer, : 
And in the way, as the did weep and wail, Ve 
A knight her met, in mighty arms emed. = 
| | Fairy Query ny 
. . — . » 4 & 
4. [embsſcare, Italian.] To incloſe in 1 bk 
thicket, | 7. E. 
Like that ſelf- begotten bird bra 
In th' Arabian woods embyft. Milton's Ager f, 1. 
5. To hunt hard. | Ars 
When a deer is hard run, and foams at t BY 
mouth, he is ſaid to be et: a dog allo, when Lan 
is ſtrained with hard running, eſpecially uyou ht! EE 
ground, will have his knees ſwelled, and then len ; 
laid to be mb, from ele, French, a tum. B. 
| Ham, 5 
| Oh, he is more mad Fs 
Than Telamon for his thield ; the boar of These 8 
Was never ſo embeſt. Sbaleſſ cab. . C 
We have almoit embz/7 him: you hai! d 13 | 
fall to-night. | Shakejpeatts ” 
EmMBo'ss MENT. . . [from embo/+. | : 
1. Any thing ſtanding out from the ret; hy 
jut; eminence, | It 
I wiſh alſo, in the very middle, a fair mu, the 
with three aſcents and alleys, enough tor la 19 5 1 
walk .a-breaſt; which I would have to be petit 
circles, without any bulwarks or mb mens. | th 
| Bacen's E!. giv 
2. Relief; riſing work. | : 
They are at a lots about the word pendent; | 
ſome fancy it expreſſes only the great en uit. 3 
of the figure, others believe it hung off the net | 
in alto relievo. Addifun cn ta! rit 
To EMBO'TT1E. v. a. ¶ bouteille, French th 
To include in bottles; to bottle. ul 
Stirom, firmeſt fruit 5. ( 
Embotiled, long as Priamean Troy Es 
Wichſtood the Greeks, endures Puihis n 
To EMBOWEL. v. 4. [from bowe!.] 19 10 
eviſcerate; to deprive of the entrails; !9 Sa 
exenterate. I 
The ſchools, of 
Embowelled of their doctrine, have left off 2 
The danger to itſelf. Shakeſpcates or 
Embowelled will I ſee thee by and by; Exc 
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The roar : i 
Fabowell 7 with outrageous noiſe the air, 
A her entrails tore. 
And all her entral EM ; cr Ire 
Lomas and minerals chat ch' embo Philly 
Jil 1 ' ; 

7 Lab o ACE. v. a. [embrafſer, French. ] 
4 To kold fondly in the arms; to ſqueeze 


in kindneſs. 
Embrace again, 
Nor ſtain your country wit 


my ſons! be foes no more; 
h her children's gore. 
| Dryden. 
To ſeize ardently or eagerly; to lay hold 
on; to welcome; to accept willingly any 
thing offered, | 
| take it, your OWN buſineſ; calls on you, 
Aud you embrace th' occation to depart. Shakc/p. 
At fits her mother earth the holdeth dear, . 
zee the world, and worldly things. 
Davies. 
They who are repreſented by the wiſe virgins, 
bac the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, as 
the 421i; virgins alfo had done. Tillotſon. 
Jo comprehend; to take in: as, natural 
«li jy embraces many ſciences. 
4 To compriſe; to incloſe; to contain; 
to encompaſs; to encircle. | 
Love at his teet a ſpacious plain is plac'd, 
P.ryecn the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd. 


Denham. 


2. 


* PY 4 [4 - 
Ang doth ch 


e. To admit; to receive. 

: Fenton, Heav'n give thee joy! 

Why c2:20t be eſchew?d, muſt be embraced. Shak, 

I; 2 man can be aſſured of any thing, without 
having ecarined, what is there that he may not 
beate for truth ? | Ops Leete. 

(. To find; to take. 

Fleance, his ſon, 
Vo abſence is no leſs material to me 
Than is his tarhier's, muſt embrace the fate 
Oi cat darx hour, 

5. To ſquecze in a hoſtile manner. 

I. LENA CE. . # To join in an em- 
brace. 

Let m2 embrace with old Vincentio; 
Ard wander we to ſee thy honeft ſon, 
W ot thy arrival be full joyous, 

Las. mf. [from the verb.] 

i, Claſp; fond preſſure in the arms; hug. 

Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the ocean's ſons 
Bi his old fire, to his embraces runs. Denham. 

2. An hoſtile ſqueeze; cruſh. 

PAIR CEMENT. . fo [from embrace.] 

i i}. in the arms; hug; embrace. 

s arath becomes a rival to us all, 

And ho 45 with toul embracements her to get, 

I ole decay virtue's fair ſhrine muſt fall. Sidney. 
There cheriſning one another with dear, though 
Cate embracements, with ſweet, thongh cold kiſſes, 
went ſcem that Love was come to play him 
there without darts, | Side y. 

2. Hoſtile hug; grapple. 

Theic beaſts, fighting with any man, ſtand upon 
their hiuder feet, and ſo this did, being ready to 
5 me a (hrewd embracement. Sidney. 

3. Comprehenſion, T | 

Nor Can her wide embracements filled be. Davies. 

4 tare of being contained; incloſure. 

Ide parts in man's body eaſily reparable, as ſpi- 

at, blood, and fleſh, die in the embracements of 
ta? parts hardly reparable, as bones, nerves, and 
M*:1L9rAanes, Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. 

„ Conjugal endearment. 

- would tree lier rejoice in that abſence, wherein 
finer honour, than in the embracements of his 
dre here he would ſhew moſt love. Shak. Coricla. 

EuSBKACER. . . [from embrace.] The 
perſon embracing. | | 
Vet are they the greateſt embracers of pleaſure 
© «ty other upon earth; and they eſteem of pearls 
” p<dbies, fo they may ſatisfy their guſt, in point 

I0 p'*afure or revenge. | Heel. 
"BRA SURE 2, fe [enòraſure, French. 


Shabeſp. 


Milton's Par. Loft. | 


Shakeſp. Macdeth., 
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An aperture in the wall, through which 
the cannon is pointed; battlement. 

To EMBRa've. v. g. from brave.] To 
decorate; to embelliſh; to deck; to 
grace; to adorn. Not now in uſe, 

Sd, both agiee their bodies to engrave z 
The great earth's womb they open to the 1. 
And, with ſad cypreſs, ſeemly it embrave. Fairy Q. 

To F-MBROCATE. v. a. [es. To 
rub any part diſeaſed with medicinal li- 
quours. | 

I returned her a glaſs with oil of roſes and vine- 
gar, to embrocate her arm. MH iſemanon Inflanm. 

EMBROCa'rion. 2. .. [from embrocate.] 

1. The act of rubbing any part diſcaſed 
with medicinal liquours or ſpirits. 

2. The lotion with which any diſeaſed 


part is waſhed or embrocated. 


lient cataplaſms, and emdrocations of various ſorts, 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To EMBRO'IDER. v. a. [ broder, French. 
To border with ornaments; to decorate 
with figured work; to diverſify with 
needlework; to adorn a ground with 
raiſed figures of needlework. 

Such an accumulation of favours is like a kind 
of embreidering, or litting of one favour upon ano- 
ther. | Wotton. 

Embroider'd ſo with flowers it had ſtood, 

That it became a garden of a wood. Haller. 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, 
but in a ſuit of her own eπεẽłe ing. Spect. N bob. 

Emdroider'd purple clothes the golden beds; 
This ſlave the floor, and that the table ſpreads. Pope. 

EMBRO/IDERER. z. /. [erbroider.] One 
that adorns clothes with needlework. 

Blue filk and purple, the work of the embroiderer, 

Eccl.eſ. 
ENT HROIDERY. 2. . from embroider.] 
1. Figures raiſed upon a ground; varie- 
gated needlework. 
In em'rald tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embrcide y, 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. 
| Shakeſp. 
Laces and emSbroidcries are more coſtly than either 
warm or comely. Facon's Advice to Villiers, 
Next theſe a youthful train their vows expreſs'd, 
With feathers crown'd, with gay embroidery dreſs'd. 
Pepe. 


2. Variegation; diverſity of colours. 
| If the natural c-r&raidery of the meadows were 
helpt and improved by art, a man might make a 
pretty landikip of his own poſſeſſions. = 
PE SpeFatcr, Ne 414. 
To EMRRO/I I. v. a. \broviller, French. ] 
1. To diſturb; to confuſe; to diſtract; to 
throw into commotion; to involve in 
troubles by diſſenſion and difcord. 
J had no paſſion, deſign, or preparation to em- 
broil my kingdom in a civil war. King Charles. 
Rumour next, and chance, | 
And tumult and confuſion, all embreil'd, | 
And diſcord with a thouſand various mouths. Milt. 
When ſhe found her venom ſpread ſo far, 
The royal houſ: embroi/”d in civil war, 
Rais'd on her duſky wings the cleaves the ſkies. 
Dryden. 


* 


2. To perplex; to entangle. 
The Chriſtian antiquities at Rome, though of a 
freſher date, are ſo embroiled with fable and legend, 
that one receives but little ſatis action. 
f Addiſon on Italy. 
3. In the following paſſage the word ſeems 
improperly uſed for bil or burn. 

That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to 
rifle God's cabinet, ſhould, like the coal from the 
altar, ſerve only to embroil and conſume the ſacri- 
lego invaders. 


. 4 


We endeavoured to caſe by diſcutient and emol- 


Decay of Piety | 


EME 


To EMR OTE RL. v. 4. [Brothel, Brodel.) 


To incloſe in a brothel. 
Men, which chuſe 
Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute, 
Worſe than embrothe/'d trumpets proſtitute. Domme. 


EMBRYO, 
astro) -, ps 


1. The offspring yet unfiniſhed in the 


womb. 

The bringing forth of living creatures may be 
accelerated, if the em ripenech and perfecteth 
ſooner. Bacon. 

An excluſion before conformation, before the 
birth ean bear the name of the parent, or be fa 
much as properly called an emvryor. 

Brown's Vulgar Erroms. 

The earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, cmbryon immature involy'd 
Appear'd not. Milton's Par. Loſt. 

In that dark womb are the ſigns and rudimegis 
of an embryo world. 

When the crude embryo careful nature breeds, * 
See how the works, and how her work proceets. 


2. The ſtate of any thing yet not fit for 


production; yet unſiniſhed. 
The company little ſuſpected what a noble worle 
I had then in embryo. | Swift, 
EMF. z. /. [eame, Saxon. ] Uncle. Now 
obſolete. | 
Whilſt they were young, Caſſibelan their exe, 
Was by the people choſen in their ſtead; - 
Who on him took the royal diadem, 
And goodly well it long time governed. Spenſer, 
EmME'NDABLE. adj. [emendo, Lat.] Capa- 
ble of emendation; corrigible. 
EMENDA'TION. 2. /. [emendo, Lat.] 
1. Correction; alteration of any thing from 


worſe to better. 

The eſſence and relation of any thing in being, is 
fitted, beyond any emendatin, for its action and 
uſe; and thews it to proceed from a mind of the 
highett underitanding. Grew. 

2. An alteration made in the text by verbal 
criticiſm. 

EMunDA'TOR. 2. J. [emendo, Lat.] A cor- 
rector; an improver; an alterer for the 
better. 

E/MERALD. z. . [emeraude, French; ſma- 
ragdus, Lat.] A green preeious ſtone. 

The emerald 1s evidently the fame with the an- 
cient ſmaragdus; and, in its mott perfect ſtate, is 
perhaps the molt beautiful of all the gems. The 
rough emerald. is uſually of a very bright and na- 
turally poliſhed ſurface, and is ever of a pure and 
beautiful green, without the admixture of any other 
colour. The oriental emerald is of the hardneſs of 
the ſaphire and ruby, and is ſecond only to the dia- 
mond in luſtre and brightneſs. Hill on Foffile. 

Do you not fee the graſs how in colour they excel 
the emerald ? Sidrey's 

The emerald is a bright graſs green: it is found 
in fiſſures of rocks, along with copper ores. 

Wiodwward on Foſſils» 

Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 
When firit the gives it to the ſouthern gale, 

Than the green emera/d thows. Thomſor's Summer. 


To EME'RGE. v. 1. [emergo, Lat.] 
1. 'To rife out of any thing in which it is 
covered. 


ſpirit. Boyle. 
The mountains emerged, and became dry land 

again, when the waters retired. Purnet's Tbrory. 
Thetis, not unmindful of her ſon, 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 

Purſu'd their track. ö 

2. To iſſue; to proceed. 


4 


* 


Burnet's Ter 


Blackmare, 
While the promis'd fruit x 
Lies yet a little embryo, unperceiv'd 
Within its crimfon ivlds. Thomſon's Spring, 


They emerged, to the upper part of the ſpirit of 
wine, as much of them as lay immerſed in the 


Dryd. Homer. 


If the priſm was turned about its axis that 2 
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the ſecond reſt acting ſurface of the priſm, the image 
ſoon becaine an inch or two longer, or more. 
a : Newton's OpticRs. 
3. To riſe; to mount from a ſtate of de- 
preſſion or obſcurity; to riſe into view. 
Darkneſs, we fee, cmi, ges into light; 
Hyd ſhiuing ſunsdeſcend to ſable night. Dryd. Fab. 
When, from dewy ſhade emerging bright, 
Aurora freaks the ſky with orient light, 
Let cach deplore his dead. Pope's Odyſſcy. 
Then from ancient gloom emerg'd | 
A riüng world. Thomſen's Summer, 
EMERGENCE, | | 
I, Ihe act of riſing out of any fluid by 
which 1t is covered. 
We have read. of a tyrant, who tried to prevent 
the emergence of murdered bodies. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errcars. 
e. Ihe act of riſing or ſtarting into view. 
The emergency oi colours, upon coalition of the 
particles of ſuch bodies, as were neither of them 
of the colour of that mixture whereof they are in- 
gredients, is very well worth our attentive obferva- 
tion. | | Boyle en Colours. 
The white colour of all reſrated light, at its 
very firſt emergence, where it appears as white as 
before its incidence, is compounded of various co- 


Jours. Newton's Optichs. 

3. Any ſudden occaſion; unexpected ca- 
ſualty. 

Mott of our raritics have been found out by ca- 


ſual emcrgercys and have been the works of time 
and chance rather than of philoſophy. 
Glanville's Secpfts. 
3. Preſſing neceſſity; exigence. A ſenſe 
not proper. | 
In any cate of emergency, he would employ the 
whole wealth of his empire, which he had thus 
amaſſed together in his ſubterran.cous exchequer. 
Addiſin's Fr. eholder. 
EME'RGENT. adj. from emerge. 
1. Riſing out of that which overwhelms or 
obſcures it. 

Love made my emergent fortune once more look 
Abore the main, which now hall init the ſtars. 

: Ben Fonſon., 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds. Milton. 

2. Riſing into view, or notice, or honour. 

The man that is once hated, both his good and 
His evil dceds oppreis him; he is not caſily emer- 
gent. Ben Jon ſon. 

3. Froceeding or iſſuing from any thing. 

The ſtoics held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable 
courie of events; but then they held alſo, that they 
fell out by a neceſſity exzergert from and inherent 
in the things themſelves, which God himſelt could 
not alter. South. 

4. Sudden; unexpectedly caſual. 

All the lords declared, that, upon any emergen? 
occaſion, they would mount their ſervants vpon their 
kites. Ciarerdin, 

E'mrRODS. 1) ». J. [corrupted by ignorant 
E'MEROLDS, pronunciation from Feror- 
rheids, eupropped'c. } Painful ſwellings of 
the hemorrhoidal veins; piles. 

He deſtroyed them, and ſmote them with emereds, 

1 Sam, 

Eur'RSION. 2. . from emerge. ] The 

time when a ſtar, having been obſcured 

by its too near approach to the ſun, ap- 
Pears again. 

The time was in the heliacal i, when it 
becomes at greateſt diitance irom the lun. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
E'mrtry. 2. ſ. [/myris, Lat. efmeril, Fr.] 
Emery is an iron ore, conſiderably rich. It is 
taund in the iſland of Guernſey, in Tuſcany,. and 
many parts of Germany. It has a near iclalien to 


which made the rays e-rg2 more obliquely out of | 


ö 


E MI 


the magnet. The lapidaries cut the ordinary gems 


on their wheels by ſprinkling the wetted powder 
over them; but it will not cut diamonds, It is 
uſeful in cleaning and poliſhing ſteel. 


| Hitl's Mat. Med. 

EME'TICAL. \ ad;. 3 Having the 

EME'TICK, quality of provoking vo- 
mits. 

Various are the temperaments and operations of 
herbs; ſome purgative, ſome emetick, and ſome ſu- 
dorifick. Hale. 

EMT TI CALL. adv. [from emetical.] In 
ſuch a manner as to provoke to vomit, 

It has been complained of, that preparations of 
ſilver have produced violent vomits; whereas we 
have not obſerved duly refined filver to work emeti- 
cally, even in women and girls. Bayle. 

EM ICA TION. 2. , [emicatio, Lat.] Spark- 
ling; flying off in ſmall particles, as 
ſprightly liquours. 
Iron, in aqua ſortis, will ſall into ebullition with 
noiſe and cmication, as allo a cra's and fumid exha- 
lation. Brown. 

EM1'CTION. z. .. [from enidtum, Lat.) 
Urine; what is voided by the urinary 
paſſages. 

Gravel and ſtone grind away the fleſh, and effuſe 
the blood apparent in a ſanguine emiion, 

Harvey an Comſumptions. 


To MIGRATE. v. a. emigro, Lat.] To 


remove from one place to another. 
EMIGRATION. z. J. from emigrate. ] Change 
of habitation; removal from one place to 
another, 
We find the originals of many kingdoms either by 
victories, or by emigrations, or inteſtine commotions. 
| Hale, 
E'MINENCE. | = 
+ mee . | eminentia, Lat.] 
1. Loftineſs; height. 


2. Summit; higheſt part. 
Mountains abound with different vegetables, every 
vertex or emineucy affording new kinds. 
Ray on the Creation. 
3. A part riſing above the reſt. | 
They muſt be ſmooth, almoſt imperceptible to 
the touch, and without either e-inerce or cavities. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
4. A place where one is expoſed to general 
notice. 
A ſatyr or libel on one of the common ftamp, 
never meets with that reception as what is aimed at 
a perſon whoſe merit places him upon an .emironce, . 
and gives him a more conſpicuous tigure. 
: : ddiſen's Spectator. 
5. Exaltation; conſpicuouſneſs; ſtate of 
being expoſed to view; reputation; ce- 
lebrity; fame; preferment; greatneſs. 
You've too a woman's heart, which ever yet 
Aﬀeccd eminence, wealth, ſovercignty. 
Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleſt un- 
der princes, where the eminency of one obſcureth 
the reit. | Notte. 
Ile deſerv'd no ſuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 
In that bright eminerce; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton's Paradiſe Fr ft, 
Where men cannot arrive to any emiae:cy of 
eſtate, yet religion makes a compenſation, by teach- 
ing content. Tillctfon. 
| Theſe two were men of eminency, of Jearning as 
well as picty, Stilling fleet. 
6. Supreme degree. 
Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy'ſt, 
And pure thou wert created, we enjo 
In eminence. = Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
7. Notice; diſtinction. 
Let your remembrance ſtill apply to Banquo; 
Preſent him eminence both with eye and tongue. 
; : : d akeſp. 
8. Atitle given to cardinals, 


« 


E MM 
EMINENTT. adj. eminent, Lat.] 
1. High; lofty. 
Thou haſt built unto thee an et 
Satan, in geſture proudly einen- 
Stood like a tow'r. 
2. Dignified;. exalted, 
Rome for your, fake ſhall pui D 
And bring SG tifles * = conquelts on, 
To dignity ſo eminent a fon, 
3. Conſpicuous; remarkable. 
She is eminent for a ſincere piety in the 
of religion. 


» 


Mila, 


m nations wan, 


Dryden's Ja. 


: Addiſon"; Baal. 
Eminent he mov'd PRA 
In Grecian arms, the wonder of his foes, 
E'MINE NTLY. ad, [ from eminent, 
1. Conſpicuoufly; in a manner that Xt 
tracts obſervation. 

Thy love, which elſe 
So eminently never had been known, 
Lady, that in the prime of earlicft vout), 
Wiſely has ſhun'd the broad way and the — 
And with thoſe few art emirertly ſeen, 2 
That labour up the hill of heavenly trat. J 
Such as thou haſt ſolemnly eleQeg 
With gifts and graces eminencly adorned, 
To tome great work. Nilton's Ager: fn 
2. In a high degree. 8 


All men are equal in their judgment of wt. 5 
eminently beſt. DN 
That fimplicity, without which no humzq g. 

formance can arrive to perfeCion, is no where me 

eminently uſeful than in this. Swift, 
E'MISSARY. 2. fe [emiſſarins, Lat.) 
1, One ſent out on private meſſages; a ſyr; 
a ſecret agent. or 
Clifford, an emiſſary and ſpy of the king's, 8:4 

over into Flanders with his privity. Bacon“. Hen, VII. 

| You ſhall neither eat nor ſleep, 

No, nor forth your window peep, 

With your emiſſury eye, | 

To fetch in the forms go by. Ben For 

The Jeſuits ſend over em//aries, with inſtruct oa 

to petfonate themſelves members of the ſoyers! (55; 
amongſt us. ; Swift, 
2. One that emits or ſends out, A tech. 

nical ſenſe. | 

Wherever there are emi//zries, there are abfortent 
veſſels in the ſkin; and, by the abſorbent veel, 

mercury will paſs into the blood. Arbuthn mm, 
EM1'SSION. 2. J [emiffio, Lat.] The ad 

of ſending out; vent. | 

Tickling cauſeth laughter: the cauſe may be ths 


Clare, 


1 1744 1 1 


flight from titillation. DBacin. 
Populoſity naturally requireth tranſm!:rtion wt 
ein iſſiam ot Colonies. Brown's FTalgar Erriw 


them air, Keke 


rect fervours of devotion to God, and in cit} 


To EMI TT. v. E. ennitio, Lat.] 


ſend forth an actual and vifible flame. 
The ſoil, being fruitful and rich, S cat 
2. Tolet fly; to dart. 
Pay ſacred rev'rence to Apollo's ſong, 


Leſt, wrathful, the far-ſhooting god eit 
His fatal arrows. 


3. To iſſue out juridically. 


ſtance of the party. 


thinner. i : 


G * * * 
1 Und, . 


emiſjion of the ſpirits, and ſo of the breath b: a 


Affection, in the ſtate of innocence, ws }:4jj) 7 
pitched upon its right object; it flamed up in 4. 


* 
1 


emil/izns of charity to its neighbour. DIAL, 


1. To ſend forth; to let go; to give vent to. 
Theſe baths continually /, a manifett and gu 
ſenſible heat; nay, ſome of them, at ſome tines 


o «N 1 
Wordeward's Natura! Mit 


conſiſting of volatile and active parts. Ar £475. £74”, 


Priss, 


That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed 
and emlited by the judges authority, and at urs 
U. 
EMME'NAGOGUES. 2. ,. LTi and 25%. 
Medicines that promote the courſes, ei- 
ther by giving a greater force to the 
blood in its circulation, or by making it 
Dung. 


Emmenagoget! 


2 
folnels ot 
the organ 


EMMET: 
4 im 
When 
v 
0: when 
V 
G EAN 
1 


or CO0 


«9 1p1ou0s are ſuch as produee a plethora, or 

as #7 . ellels conſequently ſuch as ſtrengthen 
fine of digeſtion, ſo as to make good blond. 

* | Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Fust T. 2, eme ve, Saxon.] An ant; 


\{m1re. ; : 

. -edars to the ground fall down by the 
eight of an emmet. | 

DE 5 a rich ruby's juſt price be the worth of a 

3 | : Sidney. 


walnuts 
from mexw,] To mew 


% Dante We v. fe 


4 
op up- 
FT No ke ſainted deputy, 
woe fett!'d viſege and deliv*rate word, 
ach i' th? head, and follies doth eme au, 
ion doth the fowl, is yet a devil. Shakeſp. 
7 Ex MOVE. Vs 4. [emmoniir, Fr.] To 
excite; to rouſe; to put into emotion. 
Not uſed. 5 | E 
Ode dar, when him high courage did emmove, 
3G pricked torth. Hairy Queen. 
Tub ur. adj. [emolliens, Lat.] Soften- 
ing: ſuppling. 
Fe 1s emcl/tent, moiſtening, and expectora- 
— | Arbuthnot. 
hitetichs are decoctions, emulſions, and oils of 
enl[ient veoetables, fo far as they relax the urinary 
«co: ſuch as relax ought to be tried before ſuch 
as Himolate. Arbuthnot. 
Fu tL1ENTS. 2. /. Such things as ſheath 
and ſoften the aſperities of the humours, 
and relax and ſupple the ſolids at the 
ſame time, Quincy. 

Basllleues ought to be taken in open air, to hin- 
er them from perſpiring, and on empty ſtomachs, 

Arbutòbnst. 
EnolLtYTION. 2. fo [emollitio, Lat.] The 
act of ſoftening. 

Lafitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing 
with oil and warm water; the cauſe is, for that all 
Lilitude is a kind of contuſion and compretlion of 
ile parts, and bathing and anointing give a relaxa- 
tjo2 er cnollition. Bacon. 

Pyxerful menſtruums are made for its emcllition, 
hereby it may receive the tincture of minerals, 


Bariey 
: * 


Brown. | 


EroLUMENT. z. fo. [emolumentum, Lat.] 

Profit; advantage. 

Let them conſult how politick they were, for a 

temporal emuent to throw away eternity. Soth, 

Nothing gives greater ſatisfaction than the ſenſe 

eving diſpatched a great deal of buſineſs to pub- 

lick emlument. Tatler. 

Leto vos r. prep. [ſo written by Sper/er.] 
Among. | | 

The merry birds of every ſort, 

Chaunted aloud their chearful harmony; 

And made emeong ft themſelves a ſweet conſort, 

nat quick*ned the dull tp'rit with muſical comfort. 
"EF Fairy Queen. 
£10 TION, z. J. | emotion, French. ] Diſturb- 
_ ance of mind; vehemence of paſſion, or 

pcaling or painful, 

1 Will appeal to any man, who has read this poet, 
ether lie finds not the natural emetian of the fame 

Fon ia himſelf, which the poet deſcribes in his 

t eaned perſons? Dryden. 

_ Iho'e rocks and oaks that ſuch emotion ſelt, 

Were fural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. 
1 | Grauuille. 
MA Lg. v. g. [empaler, French. 

. To fence with a pale. 

bn, happy's he, which hath due place aſlizn'd 

[ his veafts, and diſaforeſted his mind? 
| Erpal'd limfelf to keep them out, not in; 

Can ſo, and dares truſt corn, where they have been. 


Denne. 
& 10 fortify, 


. *: that dwell near enemies empale villages, to 
. from ſurprize. Raleigh Hſſays. 
1 Enzlith empalcd themſelves with their Pikes, 
17 trewith bare off their enemies. Hiyward. 
3 To incloſe; to ſhut in, 


* 


b 


— 


E MP 

Round about her work ſhe did empale, 

Wich a fair border wrought of fundry flow'rs. Spenſer. 
Keep yourſelves in breath, 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about. Shak. 
They have empal'd within a zodiack 

The free-born fun, and keep twelve ſigns awake 
To watch his ſteps; the Goat and Crab controul 


And fright him back. Donne. 
Thank my charms, 
I now empale her in my arms. Cleaveland. 


Impenetrable, expal/'d with circling fire, 
Yet unconſum'd. Milton's Par, Loft. 
4. To put to death by ſpitting on a ſtake 
fixed upright. 
Who can bear this, reſolve to be emal d? 
His ſkin flead off, and roaſted yet alive? Sowutherre, 
Let them each be broken on the rack; 
Then, with what life remains, empal'd and left 
To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. Adaliſan. 
Nay, I don't helieve they will be contented with 
hanging; they talk of expaling, or breaking on the 
wheel. 5 Arbutbnot. 
EMPANNEL. . /. [from panne, French. 


The writing or entering the names of a 


jury into a parchment ſchedule, or roll 


of paper, by the ſheriff, which he has 


ſummoned to appear for the performance 
of ſuch publick ſervice as juries are em- 
ployed in. Corel, 

Who can expect upright verdicts from ſuch pack- 
ed, corrupt juries? Why may we not be allowed 
to make exceptions againſt this fo incompetent em- 
pannel ? | Decay of Piety. 
To EMPA'NNEL. b. g. [ſrom the noun. ] 
To ſummon to ſerve on a jury. A law 
term. 

I ſhall not need to emparnel a jury of moraliſts 
or divines, every man's own breaſt ſufficiently in- 
ſtructing him. Government of the Tongue. 


EMeARLANCE, 2. / from parler, French. | 


It fignifieth, in common law, a defire or | 


etition 1n court of a day to pauſe what 
1s beſt to do; and it is ſometimes uſed 
for the conference of a jury in the cauſe 
committed to them. Cowel, 

Emre a'sM. 2. /. Ne,, . A powder to 
correct the bad ſcent of the body. 

To EMPa'sSION. v. 3. | from paſſion. ] To 
move with paſſion; to affect ſtrongly; to 
throw of from equanimity. 

+ Unto my eyes ſtrange thows preſented were, 

Picturing that which I in mind embrac'd, 

That yet thoſe fights empyton me tull near, Spenſer, 
So, ſtandiug, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all empaſſon'd, thus began. Milton. 

To EMPE'OPLE. v. a.. [from pegple.] To 

form into a people or community, 
He wonder'd much, and 'gan enquire 
What ſtately building durſt fo high extend 
Her lofty tov.ers unto the ſtarry tphere, 
And what unknown nation there empeopled were? 
| Spenſer. 

ENA ER ESS. . J. [from empercrr, no Writ- 
ten ens. 

1. A woman inveſted with imperial power. 

Long, long, may you on earth our empere/s retzn, 
Ere you in heaven a glorious angel and. Davies. 
2. Ihe queen of an emperour. 
, Lavinia will I make my empereſs, 
Rome's royal miſtreſo, miſtreſs of my heart. Shak. 

EMPEROUR. . /. Tempereur, French; 
imperator, Lat.] A monarch of title and 
dignity ſuperiour to a king: as, the e- 

pe ruur of Germany. | 
Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, 
Makes viſitation. . Sh p. Henry VIII. 


EMP ERV. 1. f. [ empire, . French amperiunt, 
Latin. ] Empire; ſovereignty; domi- 
A word out ol ule, 


nion. 


E MP 


A lady 
So fair, and faſten'd to an empery, 
Would make the great'ſt «ing double. 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, ſteward, ſubftitute, 
But as ueceſſively from blood to blood, 
Your right of birth, your empery, your own. Sha be 
E'MPHASIS. 2. / Tani, A remark - 
able ftreſs laid upon a word or ſentence ; 
particular force impreſſed by ſtile or pro- 
nunciation. | 
Oh, that brave Cteſar! 
—Þe choak'd with ſuch another emphaſis, SH. 
Emphajis not ſo much regards the time as a core 
tain grandeur, whereby ſome letter, ſyilable, word, 
or ſentence is rendered more remarkable than the 
reſt, by a more vigorous pronunciation, and a longer 
ſtay upon it. Floliler. 
Theſe queſtions have force and empha/'s, if they 
E be underſtood of the antediluvian earth. Burnet's Tos 
MPHA'TICAL. 6a 
EMPHA'TICE, | adj. [po Pane 
1. Forcible; ſtrong; ſtriking. 
V. liere he endeavours to diſſuade from carnivorous 
ap7etites, how cxphatical is his reafoning! Gartte 
In proper and emphatick terms thou didf paint 


8 bake/ps 


— 


2. Striking the ſight. 
It is commonly granted, that emphatical colours 
are light itſelf, modified by refractions. Boyle on Col. 
EMPHA'TICALLY. adv. | from emphatical.} 
1, Strongly ; forcibly; in a ſtriking manner. 
How emphatitzlly and divinely does every word 
proclaim the truth that I have been ipeaking ot! South. 
2, According to appearance. 


mult be taken emphatically, not really, but in ap- 

pearance, when they leap above water, aud ſud- 

denly ſhoot down again. S Browne. 
EMPHYSEMA. z. J. [tu Pooypa. | 

Emphyſema is a light puify humour, exily yield- 
ing to the preſſure of the finger, ariting again in the- 
inſtant you take it off. H !jemars 

ExmePaYSEMATOUS. adj. [from £wQvrywma, | 
Bloated; puffed up; ſwollen. 

The ſigns of a gangrene are theſe : the inflam- 
mation loſes its redneſs, and becomes dutkith and. 
livid; the tenſeneſs of the ſkin goes oft, and feels 
to the touch flabby or emp/y/ematons; and veſica- 
tions, filled with ichor of different colours, ſpread 
all over it. Sharp's Surge. 

To EMPIERCE.. v. 3. from fierce. ] Io 
pierce into; to enter into by violent ap- 
pulſe. 
The weapon bright, 
Taking advantage of his open jaw, 

Ran through his mouth with ſo importune might, - 

That deepermpierc'd his darkſome hollow maw. Sg 


Z : 


or pit ch, 
faſtened. 

But he was wary, and ere it empight 
Inthe meant mark, advanc'd his fed atween. Spe 

EMPIRE. . J. [ empire, French; iinperiuum, 
Latin. } | : 

1. Imperial power; ſupreme dominion; ſo- 
vereign command. ö 

Aſſert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit, 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe, 
2. The region over which dominion is ex- 
tended. 

A nation extended over vaſt tracts of land, and 
numbers of people, arrives in time at the ancient 
name of kingdom, or modern of empire. Temple. 

Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and command; | 
The W-rpire ot the ſea. Share. Ani. and Cleop. . 
3. Command over any thing. RT 
EMPI RIC. 17. f. [ apa, . This word 


[See Pircu.] Set; fixed; 


ſeems to have been pronounced empirick 


the blazing comet's fiery tail. Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull, 


What is delivered of the ineurvity of dalphins, 


Emen'cirT. preterite and part. from To pight, - 
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by Milun and &mpirick by Dryden. Mil. | 
ton's pronunciation is to be preferred. ] 
A trier; an experimenter; ſuch perſons 
a5 have no true education in, or know- 
ledge of phyſical practice, but venture 
upon hearſay and obſervation only. Quincy. 
The name of Hippocrates was more effectual to 
perſuade ſuch men as Galen, than to move a filly 
empirich, Hooker. 
That every plant might receive a name, accord- 
ing unto the diſeaſes it cureth, was the with of Para- 
celſus; a way more likely to multiply empiricks 
than herbaliſts. Brown. 
Such an averſion and contempt for all manner of 
innovators, as phyſicians are apt to have for empi- 
ricks, or lawyers for pettifoggers. Swift, 
Th' illit'rate writer, emp"rict-like applies 
To each difeaſe unſafe chance remedies ; 
The learn'd in ſchool, whence ſcience firſt began, 
Studies with care th* anatomy oi man. Dryden. 


EMPI'RICAL, ; 
eee 177 [from the noun. ] 


1. Verſed in experiments. 
By tire 
Of footy coal, the emp?rick alchymiſt 
Can turn, or holds it poilible to turn, 
Metals ot droſſieſt ore to perfect gold. Milton. 

2. Known only by experience; practiſed 
only by rote, without rational grounds. 

The moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but 
empirick to this preſervative. Spakeſpcare. 

In extremes, bold counſels are the bet; 
Like empirick remedies, they laſt are try'd, 
And by th' event condemn'd or juſtify'd, Dryden. 

EmPr'RICALLY. adv. | from empirical. 

1. Experimentally; according to experience, 

We ſhall empirically and ſenſibly deduct the 
cauſes of blackneſs from originals, by which we ge- 
nerally obſerve things denigrated. Brown's ul. Err, 

2, Without rational ground; charlatanical- 
ly; in the manner of quacks. 

EmePr's1C1SM. 2. / [from empirick.] De- 
pendence on experience without know- 
ledge or art; quackery, 

7 . 

EMPLASTER. 2. /. ¶ Le, ,,. This word 
is now always pronounced, and generally 
written plaſter.] An application to a 
ſore of an oleaginous or viſcous ſubſtance, 
ſpread upon cloth. See PLAST ER. 

All emplaſters, applied to the breaſts, ought to 
have a hole tor the nipples. IWifeman's Surgery. 

To EmMeLa'STER. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
To cover with a platter. 

They muſt be cut out to the quick, and the ſores 
emplaſtered with tar. Martimer's Huſoandry. 

EmPLa'STICK. adj. [tpmwraegn®-,] Viſ- 
cous; glutinous; fit to be applied as a 

laſter. 

Reſin, by its emplaſtick quality, mixed with oil 
of roſes, perfects the concoction. Wijeman's Surg. 
FEmplaſticł applications are not ſufficient to defend 

a wound trom the air. Arbuthnat on Air, 

To EMPLE'AD. wv. a. [from plead, To in- 
dict; to prefer a charge againſt; to accuſe. 

To territy and torture them, their tyrannous 
maiters did often empread, arreſt, caſt them into 
priſon, and thereby conſume them to worte than 
nothing. Hayward. 

Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of 
Jupiter, and emplezded them of impiety that referred 
it to natural caſualties, Glanville's Sceꝑſiv. 

Since none ihe living villains dare emplead, 
Arraign them in the perſon's of the dead. Dryden. 

vo EMPLOY. , 2. [ empleier, French. 

2. To buſy; to keep at work; to exerciſe. 
It is uſed both as agent; as, ee king em- 
ployed She miniſter; or cau ſe, as, the publick 
credit employed the miniſter. 

For thrice, at lea, in compaſs of the year, 

Thy vineyard mutt / the Rurdy ſteæer 
Js tary the glebe. Dr ydews Virgil, 


E MP 
2. In the following quotations it is, uſed. 


with iz, about, to, and hon, before the 
object. To ſeems leſs proper. 


Their principal learning was applied to the courſe 
of the ſtars, and the reſt was employed in diſplaying 


the brave exploits of their princes. Temple. 

Our reaſon is often puzzled, becauſe of the imper- 
fection of the ideas it is employed avout. Locke. 

The proper buſineſs of the underſtanding is not 
that which men always emplay it ro. Locke. 

Labour in the beginning gave a right of property, 
whercever any one was pleaſed to employ it wor 
what was common. Locke. 

On the happy change, the boy h 
Employ'd his wonder and his joy. Prior. 

This is a day in which the thoughts of our coun- 
trymen ought to be cp/oyed 91 ſerious ſubjects. | 

Addiſon's Frcehelder. 
3. To uſe as an inſtrument. 

The cleanly cheeſe. preſs ſhe coyJ never turn; 

Her awkward ft did ne'er cp! the chura. Gap. 
4. To uſe as means. 

The money was employed to, the making of gallies. 

2 Mac. 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noiſe; 
And war more force, but not more pains es. 

Dryden. 
5. To uſe as materials. 

The labour of thoſe who felled and framed the 
timber employed about the plough, mult be charged 
on labour. Locke. 

6. To commiſſion; to intruſt with the ma- 


nagement of any affairs, 
Jonathan and Jahaziah were employed about this 
matter, Ezra, x. 15. 
Jeſus Chrift is furniſhed with ſuperior powers to 
the angels, becauſe he is emp/cycd in ſuperiour 
works, and appointed to be the ſovereign Lord of 
all the viſible and inviſible worlds. Watts. 


7. To fill up with buſineſs. 
If yeu're idle you're deftroy'd; 
All his force on you he tries, 
Be but watchful and emp/:y*72, 
Soon the baffled tempter flies. Mzttenx*'s Don Quix. 
To ſtudy nature will thy time employ; 
Knowledge and innocence are perfect joy. Dryden, 
8. To paſs or ſpend in bulineſs. 
| Why, whilſt we ſtruggle in this vale beneath, 
With want and forrow, with difeaſe and death, 
Do they more bleſs'd perpetual life c-pley 
In ſongs of pleaſure, and in ſcenes of joy? 
Emy1.o'y. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Buſineſs; object of induſtry, 


Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 

The whole ea of body and of mind. 
2. Publick office. 

Leſt animoſities ſhould obſtruct the courſe of 
juſtice, if one of their own number had the diſtribu- 
tion of it, they have always a foreigner for this 
emp!5y. Addiſon on Italy. 

The honours and the burdens of great poſts and 
empl:ys were joined together. Atterbury. 

ELO“ TABLE. adj. [from empliy,] Ca- 
pable to be uſed; proper for uſe. | 

The objections n ade againſt the doarine of the 
chymiſts, ſeem cmployable againſt this hypotheſis. 

Boyle. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


EmMPyro'YER. 2. /. from enplay.] One that 


uſes or cauſes to be uſed. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or 
emflayer of much ſhipping, and continues and in- 
creaſes in trade and ſhipping. Child on Trade, 

EMmPro'YMENT. . /. 3 employ} 

1. Buſineſs; object of induſtry; object of 
labour. 

2. Buſineſs; the ſtate of being employed. 

3. Oftice; poſt of buſineſs. 


It any ſtation, any emp/,ymert upon earth be ho- 
nourable, theirs was. Atterbury. 
Leaders on each fide, inftead of intending the 
publick weal have their hearts wholly let to get or 
lo keep employments. Swift. 
4. Buſineſs intruſted. | 


| 
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To EMPOISON. g. 4. [empoiſyrner, French. 


1. To deſtroy by poiſon; 


2. To taint with poiſon; 


EMPOL“SONMENT. 2. /. 


EMPORE'/TICK. adj. 


To EmpolweR. wv. g. [from poivere) 
1. To authoriſe; to commiilion; to 5 


1. Ihe queen of an emperour, 


E MP 


Call not your Rocks for me; If. 
On whoſe -»ployment I was ſent to Tow 85 ty, 


to deſtroy by 
venomous food or drugs; to poiſon 
Leaving no means unattempted of deftroyir 


io 

ſon, that wicked ſervant of his undertc;!. to tn 
Foiſon him. ) Os 
= I AA: , 

Mufhrooms cauſe the incubus, or mare 6 
ſtomach, therefore the ſurfeit of them may f. F II 
and empoiſon. 3 


* to enrengy, 
This is the more uſual ſenſe, 


: ; 
EMPO'ISONER, 2. J [ empoiſonnear, French, 


One who deſtroys another by poiſon 
He is vehemently ſuſpected to have been 1h. eh 
foiſoner of his wiſe, thereby to make vacant 2 
Sh Bacen's Hem, Vu, 
empoiſonmenyy 
. French. ] The practice of 8 b 
poiſon. 4 
It were dangerous for ſecret empo;/;ments, Bac, 


[pFegurmes] "Thar 


which is uſed at markets, or in mer. 
chandize. 


EMPORIUM. 2. fo ¶ d uncęio.] A place af 


merchandiſe; a mart; a town of trade: 2 
commercial city. 
And while this fam'd emporium we prepare, 
The Britiſh ocean ſhall ſuch triumphs boat, 
That thoſe who now diſdain our trade to ſhare, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coaſt. D.. 
I take the proſperous eſtate of this great ©:p-»;u1 
to be owing to thoſe inſtances of charity. Atter/;y,, 


To EMPO'VERIGSH. v. a. [pant re, French, j 
1. To make poor; to depauperate; to re 


duce to indigence. 

Since they might talk better as they lay together, 
they impoveriſhed their cloaths to entich their tel, 
which, for that night, might well ſcorn the ne 
of Venus. Sidney 

Your's ſounds aloud, and tells us you excel! 


No lefs in courage than in ſinging well; 


While, unconcern'd, you let your country know, 
They have empoveri/b'd themſelves, not you, Mul. 
For ſonſe ot honour, if it emporerifheth @ man, 4 
is, in his eſteem, neither honour nor ſenſe, Sad. 
Freſh roſes bring, 
To ſtrow my bed, till the empoveri/l'd __w | 


Confeſs her want. | 


* 
— 2 


. 'To leſſen fertility; as tillage imporery:s 


land, 


EMPo'VERISHER, z. fc [from ep. 
1. One that makes others poor. 
2. That which impairs fertility. 


They deſtroy the weeds, and fit the land for afer- 
crops, being an improver, and not an emp:4!./* 
land, WVICr tiers 


EmPo'VERISHMENT. . . from em 


. 15 
Depauperation; cauſe of poverty; dc 
of wealth. | | 

Being paid as it is, now ſome, and then fore, 
is no great burden unto her, nor any great 97-0 
ume ut to her coffers. Spenſer's State i} Talat. 
Albappeals for juſtice, or appellations tor favour 
preferment to another country, are ſo many FEM 
impoerifhinents, Fact View if Ir ciation 


o11e 


power or authority to any purpoſe. - 
You are empetbered, when you pleaie, !9 give ne 
final deciſion of wit. Dryden's Fur. Hes 
The government ſhall be empawwered (0 Ry 
commiſſions to all Proteſtants whatſoever. »=/" 


2. To give natural force ; to enable. 


0 g them! 
Does not the fame power that enables tem 
heal, empooer them to deitroy ? Baker en Lear 


cake rf th 
E'mPREss. 2. . contracted from (277*/t” 


5 — . C * 4 8 
which is retained by Fohnfon in the to 
lowing lines.) 


1% 


ww. 


ne wo 


44 oth 
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Let your nimble ſeet 

sd ſubtile circles, that may always meet 
Jn point to him; and Hgures, to expreſs | 
The grace of him, and hisgreat empereſs. Ben Jon ſon. 
2 4 female inveſted with imperial dignity ; 
female ſovercign. 
1 e, of this fair world, reſplendent Eve! Milton. 
Yet, London, emp ot the northern clime, 
i dich fate thou greatly didit expire. Dryden, 
" willom, thou ſay it, from heav'n receiv'd her 


birth; 


ot danger; undertaking of hazard; enter- 


Wo e. N : 
Noble minds, of yore, allied were 

1. brare purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. Fairy Queen. 
\ louble conquelt muſt you make, 


een atchieve renown by this empriſe. Fairfax. 
Pierce faces threat'ning wars; | 
Mi. ton. 


Cuts of mighty bone, and bold empri/e. 
Thy: 'tül the ſun had travell'd half the Kies, 
anchyh'd we lie, and wait the bold emprije. Pope. 

L5H pTIER. 2. + [from empty. | One that 
empties; one that makes any place void 
by taking away what 1t contained. 

The empriers have emptied them out, and mar- 
tied their vine-branches. Num, ii. 2. 
Eurrix ESS. 2. /. {from empiy. | 
1. Abſence of plenitude; inanity. 
Where cities ſtood, 
Welbfenc'd, and numerous, defolation reigns 
Aud emptineſs; diſmay'd, unfed, unhous'd, 
rue widow and the orphan ſtroll. Philip f. 
2. The ſtate of being empty. 
His coffers ſound | 
Wich hollow poverty and emprineſs. = Shak ſpeare. 

3. A void ſpace; vacuity; vacuum, 

Ney r could another in your room have been, 
Except an emptineſs had come between. Dryden. 

The ordinary air in which we live and reſpire, 
ib of {o tin a compoſition, that ſixteen thouſand 
one hundred and forty-nine parts of its dimenſions 
are mere emptineſs and nothing; and the remaining 
one only, material and real ſubſtance, 


4. Want of ſubſtance or ſolidity. 

"Tis this which cauſes the graces and the loves 
to take up theis habitations in the hardeſt marble 
and to lubſiſt in the emprineſs of light and ſhadow. 

: a Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Pref. 

5- Enſatisfactorineſs; inability to fill up 
the deſires, 

O frail eſtate of human things, | 

Now to our coſt your cmprineſs we know. Dryden. 

Form the judgement about the worth or emptineſs 
of things here, according as they are or are not of 
ole, in relation to what is to come after. Arzerbury, 

6, Vacuity of head; want of knowledge. 

Erernal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, 

A: ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the way. Pepe. 

E011 rox. 1. fo [emptio, Latin.] The 

act of purchaſing; a purchaſe, 
bete is a diſpute among the lawyers, whether 
Cl.ucus his exchanging his golden armour with the 
brazen one of Tydides, was eien or commutation. 
Arbathnat cn Coins, 


EMPTY. adj. [mug Saxon. ] 


1. Void; having nothing in it; not full, 

I did never know fo full a ice iffe from fo 
erp!y a heart; but the ſaying is true, the empty 
elle! makes the greateſt ſound, Shakeſpeare. 

The pit was empty, there war no water in it. Gen. 

if you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty one 
© hill the other, you gain nothing by that; there 
{t.!! remains one veſſel emply. Burnet, 


. Evacuated; no longer full. 


Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, 
His ſhackles empty left, himſelt eſcaped clean. Sper/. 


3. Deroid; unfurniſhed, 
1 


Bentley. 
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Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy diſtreſs, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empry * Shaleſp. 

Mr. Boyle has ſhewed, that air may be rareſied 
above ten thouſand times in veſſels of glaſs; and the 
heavens are much emprier of air than any vacuum 
we can make below. Newton. 


4. Unſatisfactory; unable to fill the mind 
or deſires, 

Pleas'd in the ſilent ſhade with «pry praiſe, Pope. 

5. Without any thing to carry; unbur- 


thened; unfreighted. 
They beat him, and ſent him away empry. Matt. 
When ye go, ye ſhall not go empry. Exodus. 
He alledges that ſatyrs carricd plauers full of fruit 
in their hands; but if they had been empry handed, 
had they been ever the larger ſatyrs? Dryden. 
Yet all the little that I got, I ſpent; 
And {till return'd as empty as I went. 
6. Hungry. 8 
My falcon now is ſharp and paſling empty, 
And till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe mult not be full-gorg'd, 
For then the never looks upon her lure. SH. 
7. Vacant of head; ignorant; unſkilful; 


unfurnithed with materials for thought. 
How comes it that ſo many worthy and wite men 
depend upon fo many unworthy aud empty headed 
fools! Raleigh. 
His anſwer is a handſome way of expoſing an 
empty, trifling, pretending pedant; the wit lively, 
the tatyr courtly and ſevere. Felton. 
8. Unfruitful; barren, 
Seven empty ears blaſted with the eaſt wind. Gen. 
Iſrael is an empty vine. IIiſcu. 
9. Wanting ſubſtance; wanting ſolidity; 
Vain, 
The god of ſleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty dreams on every leaf are ſpread. Dryden. 
To EMPTY. wv. a. [from the adjective.] 
To evacuate; to exhauſt; to deprive of 
that which was contained in it, 
Boundleſs intemperance, 
In nature is a tyranny : it hath been 
Tt” untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The empticrs have emptied them out, and married 
their vine-branches. Nahum, ii. 2. 
Sheep are often blind by fulneſs of blood: cut 
their tails, and empty them of their blood, Mortimer. 
The Euxine ſea is conveniently ſituated for trade, 
by the communication it has both with Aſia and 
Europe, and the great navigable rivers that empty 
themſelves into its Arduthnot. 
To EMPU'RPLE. w. a. [from purple.] To 
make of a purple colour; to diſcolour 
with purple, 
Now in looſe garlands, thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 
Empurpled with celeſtial roſes ſmil'd. Milton. 
The deep, 
Empurpl'd ran, with guſhing gore diſtain'd. P5i/ips. 
ToEmyev'zzLE., vw. a, | from puzzle.] To 
perplex; to put to a ſtand. 
It hath empuzz/ed the enquiries of others to ap- 
prehend, and enforced them unto ſtrange canceptious 
to make out, ten. 


Dryden . 


(EMPY EM a. 1. . [tunirue.) A collection 


of purulent matter in any part whatſo- 
ever; generally uſed to fignify that in 
the cavity of the brealt only, and which 
ſometimes happens upon the opening of 
abſceſſes, or ulcerations of the lungs, or 


membranes incloſing the breaſt, QYuincy. 
An empyema, or a collection of purilent matier 


impe! the patient into a phthifical conſumption, Far. 

There is likewiſe a coll ſumption from an emppoma, 

after an inflammation of the lungs; which may be 

known from a weight upon the diaphragm, oppr-thon 

of the lunge, a difficulty of breathing, and inability 
to lie on one fide, which is that which is ſontd. 

| Arbuthnit. 

. * 3 . 

EMPY'RFAL., adj, [iymv2®,] Formed of 

the clement of fire; refined beyond aerial; 


% 


in the breatt, it not ſuddenly cred, doth vndoutredty 
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pertaining to the higheſt and pureſt region 
of heaven. [ Ticlell accents it on the 
penult. ] 
- Now went forth the morn, 


Such as in higheſt heav'n, array'd in gold 
Empyreal. ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Go, ſoar with Plato to th' empyreal ſphere, 
To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and nrl fair, Pope. 
But emꝑyreal forms, howe'er in fight 2 
Gath'd and diſmember'd eaſily unite. Ticks!!, 
EMPYRE'AN. 2. J lum ugeg.] The higheſt 
heaven where the pure clement of fire is 
ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. 
Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure empyreau, where he fits _ 
High thron'd above all height, bent down 5” ee. 
N 41%. 
Under ns burning wheel 
The ſtedfaſt empprear ſhook throughout, 
All but the throne itfelf of God. Milton's Par. 9/7. 
The empyrea rung : 
With hallelujahs. Miltan's Paradiſe Lift. 
E'MepYREUM, I. J. [#702 upe.] The 
Emeyre'umMa. burning to of any matter 
in boiling or diſtillation, which gives a 
particular offenſive ſmell. Liincx. 
It is ſo far from admitting an empyreum, that it 
burns clear away without leaving any cinders, or 
aduſt about it. lar dcey. 
The hopes of an elixir inſenſibly evaporate, and 
vaniſh to air, or leave in the recipient a foul «24 
pyreuma. Decay of Piecy. 
EMPYREUMA'TICAL. adj. [from empy- 


renma.] Having the ſmell or taſte of 


burnt ſubſtances. | 
Empyreumatical oils, diſtilled by ſtrong fires in 
retorts, may be brought to emulate eſſential oll 
drawn in limbicks, Boyle. 
EP ROS 18. 2. . [iwrvugow,] Conflagra- 
tion; general fire. 
The former opinion that held theſe catacliſms 
and empyroſes univerſal, was ſuch as held that it 
put a total conſummation unto things in this lower 
world, eſpecially that of conflagration. Hale, 


To EMULATE. v. a. [emmulor, Latin. ] 
1. To rival; to propoſe as one to be 


equalled or excelled. : 
2. To imitate with hope of equality, or 
ſuperiour excellence. 3 
I would have 
Him emulate you: 'tis no ſhame to follow 
The better precedent. Ben Fonſen's Cati/ines 
Thoſe fair ideas to my aid I'll call, 
And emulate my great original. Drydez, 
What though no weeping loves thy aſhes grac-, 
Nor polith'd marble emu/ate thy face. Pepe. 
3. To be equal to; to riſe to equality witit. 
I ſee how thy eye would mai ate the diamond. SH. 
We fee no new-built palaces aſpire, 25 
No kitchens emulate the vettal ite. Pope. 
4. To imitate; to copy; to reſemble, - 
It is likewiſe attended with a delirium, tury, and 
au involuntary laughter, the convultion emmuatiog. 
this motion. Arbuthnot, 
EMULATION. 2. /, [æmulatis, Latin. } 
1. Rivalry; deſire of ſuperiority. 
Mine emulation _ 
Hath not that honour in't it had; for where 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, - 
True ford to ſword, I'il pitch at him tome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. NhakefPedres 
There was neither envy nor emulation amongt 
them. 1. Mac. 
Ariſtotle allows that ſome emulation may be goods 
and may be ſound in ſome good men; yet envy he 
utterly cond:mns; as wicked in itlelf, and only ta 
be found in wicked minds. Spratt. 
The apoſtle exhorts the Corinthians to an holy 
and general emmlatian of the charity of the Me- 
donians, in contributing freely to the relief of the 
poor ſaints at Jeruſalem. Sgulthe 
A noble emulation heats your breaſt, 
And your on fame now robs you of your reſt: 
4 Go0 
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Thoſe parts of the body where any thing 
> a 
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Good actions ſtill muſt be maintain'd with good, 
As bodies nourith'd with reſembling food. Dryden. 
2. Envy; defire of depreiling another; 
conteſt; contention; diſcord. 
What madnefs rules in brainſick men, 
When tor ſo flight and frivolous a cauſe, 
Such factious emmlatiams ſhall ariſe! Shakeſpeare. 
E'MULATIVE. adj. [from emulate. ] Inclined 
to emulation; rivalling ; diſpoſed to com- 
petition. 
EMULa'TtoR. 2. J. from emulate.] A rival; 
a competitor. ; 
In ſuperiours it quencheth jealouſy, and layeth 
their competitors and emwu/ators aſleep. Bacon. 
To Emu'LE. v. 2. [emulor, Latin.] To 
emulate. Not in uſe. 
He fitting me beſide, in that ſame ſhade, 
Provok'd me to play ſome pleaſant fit; 
Yet emuling my pipe, he took in hand 
My pipe, before that emuled of many, 
And plaid thereon; for well that ſkill he could. 
| : Spenſer. 
To EMu'LGE. v. a. [emulgeo, Latin.] To 
milk out. 
EMu'LGENT. adj. [emulgens, Latin.] 
1. Milking or draining out. | 
2. Emulgent veſſels [in anatomy] are the 
two large arteries and veins which ariſe, 
the former from the deſcending trunk of 
the aorta, or great artery; the latter from 
the vena cava. IThey are both inſerted 
into the kidneys; the emulgent arteries 
carrying blood with the ſerum to them, 
and the emulgent veins bringing it back 
again, after the ſerum has been ſeparated 
therefrom by the kidneys. Harris, 
It doth furniſh the left e-/gert with one vein. 
Brown, 
Through the emr/g-rt branches the blood is brought 
to theKidneys, and is there freed of its ſerum. C Heync. 
E'vvLovs. adj. [æmulns, Latin.) 
1. Riralling; engaged in competition. 
What the Gaul or Moor could not effect, 
Nor emu/zrrs Carthage, with their length of fpite, 
Shall be the work of one. Hen Jonſan's Catiline. 
She is in perpetual diſſidence, or actual enmity 
with her, but always emu/cs and ſuſpectful of her. 
Heowel's Vocal Foreſt, 
2. Deſirous of ſuperiority; deſirous to riſe 
above another; deſirous of any excel- 
lence poſſeſſed by another; with / before 
the object of emulation. 
| By ſtrength 
They meaſure all, of other excellence 
Not emrulous, nor care who them excels. 
By fair rewards our noble youth we raiſe 
To emulors merit, and to thirſt of praiſe. Prior. 


Milton. 


Good Howard, emulcirs of the Grecian art. Pricr. | 


3. Factious; contentious. 

Whoſe glorious deeds, but in the fields ot late, 
Made emuious miſſions ' mongſt the gods themſelves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. Shakeſpeare. 

E/MULOUSLY. ad. | from exulons. | With 
defire of excelling or outgoing another. 

So tempt they him, and emrlzzy/ty vie | 
To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy. Gran. 


of medicine, by bruiſing oily ſeeds and 
kernels, and drawing out their ſubſtances 
with ſome liquor, that thereby becomes 
milky. | Quincy. 
The aliment is diſſolved by an operation reſem- 
bling that of making an muten; in which opera- 
tion the oily parts of nuts and feeds, being gently 

- ground in a marble mortar, and gradually mixed 
with ſome watery liquor, or diſſolved into a ſweet, 
thick, turbid, milky liquor, reſembling the chyle in 
an animal body. Arbuthnot. 
Em v/NCTORIES. 2. /. [ munctorium, Latin. | 


excrementitious is ſeparated and collected, 
to be in readineſs for ejectment. Qrincy. 

Superfluous matter deflows from the body under 
their proper emunctories. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


There are receptacles in the body of man, and 
emunctories to drain them of ſuperfluous choler. More. 


Diſcourſing of the lungs, I ſhew that they are the 
grand emunctory of the body; that the main end or 


reſpiration is continually to diſcharge and expel an 
excrementitious fluid out of the maſs of blood. 

IPoodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

The regimen in quinſies, which proceed from an 

obſtruction of the glands, muſt be to uſe ſuch warm 

liquors as relax thoſe glands, ſuch as, by ſtimulating, 

open the emunctories to ſecern the humour. Arbuth. 


EN. An inſeparable particle borrowed by us 
from the French, and by the French form- 
ed from the Latin iz. Many words are 
uncertainly written with ez or zz. In many 

words en is changed into n for more 
eaſy pronunciation. | 


To ENA'BLE. v. a. [from able.] To make 


able; to empower; to ſupply with ſtrength 
or ability, | | 
If thou would'ſt vouchſaſe to overſpread 
Me with the ſhadow of thy gentle wing, 
I ſhould enabled be thy acts to ſing. re 1. 
Tis great friendſhip with God might enable him, 
and his compaſſion might incline him. Atterbury. 
He points out to him the way of life, ſtrengthens 
his weakneſs, reſtores his lapſes, and enables him to 
walk and perſevere in it. . Regers, 
To ENA CT. v. a. from act. 


1. To act; to perform; to effect. Not 


now in uſe. 

In true balancing of juſtice, it is flat wrong to 
puniſh the thought or purpoſe of any before it be 
enacted. Spenſer, 

Valiant Talbot, above human thought, 
Enacted wonders with his ſword and lance, Shakeſp. 

2. To eſtabliſh by law; to decree, 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
Tf it be proved againſt an alien, 
He ſeeks the life of any citizen, 
The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſenate were authors of all counſels in the 
ſtate; and what was by them conſulted and agreed, 
was propoſed to the people, by whom it was erafed 


or commanded. : Temple. 
3. To repreſent by action. | 
] did erat Hector. Shakeſpeare. 


Ena'cT. 2. . [from the verb.] Purpoſe; 
determination. | | | 

Exa'CTOR., 2. . [from enad, | 

1. One thet forms decrees, or eſtabliſhes 


laws. 
The great author of our nature, and enactor of 
this law of good and evil, is highly diſhonoured. 
Altterbury. 


2. One who practiſes or performs any thing. 
Not uſed, 
The violence of cither grief or joy, 
Their own ena&ors with themſelves deſtroy. Shake. 
ENA'LLAGE, 2. . ¶ b.] A figure in 
grammar, whereby ſome change is made 
of the common modes of ſpeech, as when 
one mood or tenſe of a verb is put for 
another. 
To EN ANB USH. v. a, [from ambiſb.] To 
hide in ambuſh; to hide with hoſtile in- 
tention. 6 


They went within a vale, cloſe to a flood, whoſe 


ſtream 
Us'd to give all their cattle drink, they there enam- 
buſh'd them. Chapman's Iliad. 
ToENA'MEL. v. a. [from amel. dee AMEL, | 
1. To inlay; to variegate. with colours, 
properly with colours fixed by fire. 
Mutt I, alas! 
Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glaſs? Donne. 


E XC 


See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pe : 
. ; . * m "ww 
Hzere bluſhing Flora paints th' enanell d b, 


2} bequeath to the Earl of Orrei Pee 
Ang the exam; 
ſilver plates, to diſtinguiſh bottles of * ay ig : 
2. To lay upon another body ſo as to bar 
| Higher than that wall, a circling row 2 
Of goodlieſt trees, loaden with the faireſt fruit 
Bloſſoms, and fruits at once of golden hue, * 
Appear'd with gay erame!l'd colour: mix'4, 97 
To ENA MEL. V. 2. To practiſe the uſe of 
enamel, | 
Though it were fooliſh to colour or era 
k camel ufer 
the glaſſes of teleſcopes, yet to gild the Ry f 
them may render them more acceptable to the 105 
without leſſening the clearneſs of the object. þ...." 
ExA'MEL. 2. . [from the verb. 
1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated wih 
colours fixed by fire. 

Down from her eyes welled the pearles round 
Upon the bright enamel of her face; 
Such honey drops on ſpringing flowers are fn 
When Phabus holds the crimſon morn. $ hace. 

Fairfax, ; 
| There are various ſorts of coloured glaſſes, Ke 
enamels, and factitious gems. Dodd n Flr f 


b Jie, 


2. The ſubſtance inlaid in other things, 


ENA'MELLER. 2. J. [from ename!,| Or: 
that practiſes the art of enamelling, 

To ENA'MOUR, xv. a, [amour, French,] To 
inſlame with love; to make fond; with 
V before the thing or perſon loved, 

Affliction is enamaur'd ot thy parts, 
And thou art wedded tocalamity. Snabeſoryrs, 
My Oberon! what viſions have I ſeen! © : 
I thought I was examorr'd of an atv, tene, 
You are very near my brother in hislore le, 
eramaured on Hero, Foa rar, 
Or ſhould ſhe, confident, 5 
As fitting queen ador'd on beauty's throne, 
Deſcend with all her winning charms begirt, 
J enamour, as the zone of Venus once 
Brought that effect on Jove, fo fables tell. Me, 
| He, on his fide, 
Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial {ove 
Hung over her enamour d. Milton's Par, Lf, 
Your uncle cardinal 
Is not ſo far enamour d of a cloyſter, 
But he will thank you tor the crown. Dr;azr, 
Tis hard to diſcern whether is in the greatelt 
errour, he who is enamuzr'd F all he does, or he 


whom nothing of his own can pleaſe, Dryzer, 
ENARRA'TION. 2. fe [enarro, Latin, | Ex- 
planation; expoſition, Dic. 


ExARTHRoO's1S, 2. J. [# and ag3co.} The 
inſertion of one bone into another to 


form a joint. 
Enarthraſis is where a good round head enter: inte 

a cavity, whether it be a cotyla, or profound cavity 
as that of os coxæ, receiving the head of the c 
ſemoris; or glene, which is more ſhallow, 2: it the 
ſcapula, where it receives the humerus. %%, 
ENATA'TION. . J. [enato, Latin.] The at 
of ſwimming out; eſcape by TT 


i440 


ENA UNTER. adv, An obſolete word en. 
plained by Sper/er himſelf to mean 4%, 
Anger would not let him ſpeak to the tree, 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be, 3 
But to the root bent his ſturdy ſtro ke. 


To EN CAGE. v. a. [from cage.] To fout 


up in a cage; to coop up; to Conline, 
He ſuffer'd his kinſman March, 

Who is, if every owner were right plac'd, 
Indeed, his king, to be encag'd in Wales, ö; 
There without ranſom to lie forfeited. Shall. 

Like Bajazet encag'd, the ſhepherd's ſcoff, 

Or like ſlack-ſinew'd Sampſon, his hair oft. Deere, 
To Enca'me. wv. z. [from camp.] To pitch 
tents; to fit down for a time in a march; 


to ſettle atemporary habitation. _ 
He encamped at the mount of God, Exgd. Xi. 5 


The French knew how to make war with the 
| Wi Englich, 


1 


— 


82 


enn, by got patting things to the hazard of a 
- _— wearing them by long ſieges of towns, 
and rong fortified encampings- Bacon. 
PNP. V. 4. To form an army into 

a regular camp; to order to encamp. 
le were encamped againft Gibbethon. 
IH, T | Kings. 
Exca/MPMENT» 1. J. [from encamp. | 
. The act of encamping, or pitching tents. 
- A camp; tents pitched in order. 
*" Their enemies ſerved to improve them in their 
encurib rents, u eapons, or ſomething elſe. a Grew. 
When a gen'ral bids the martial train 
Soread their encampment o'er the ſpacious plain, | 
Tok riſing tents a canvas city build. Gay's Trivia. 
9% ExcAvr. v. a. [from cave.] To hide 
as in à cave. 
Do but encave yourſelf, | 
and mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 
That dwell in ev'ry region of his face; 
For will make him tell the tale anew. Shakeſp. 
ENCE'INTE. 2. . French. ] Incloſure; 
ound incloſed with a fortification, A 
military term not yet naturaliſed. 
T: EAcHATFE. v. g. [efchauffer, French, | 
To enrage; to irritate; to provoke. 
the wind-thak?d ſurge, with high and monſtrous 
main, a 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
] never did like moleſtation view 
On the enchafed flood. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
J; ExnCHA'IN. v. a. [enchainer, French.] 
1. To faſten with a chain; to hold in 
chains; to bind; to hold in bondage. 
What ſhould I do! while here I was enchain'd, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd. Dryden. 
2. To link together; to concatenate. 
The one contracts and enchains his words, ſpeak- 


ing preflingly and ſhort; the other delights in long- þ 


breathed accents. Hoxuol. 
7; ENCHANT. v. a. [enchanter, French. 
1. Jo give efficacy to any thing by ſongs 
of ſorcery. 
And now about the cauldron ſing, 
{ike elves and fairies in a ring, 
Tuc fanting all that you put in. Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe powerful drops thrice on the threſhold pour, 
Ard bathe with this enchanted juice her door; 
hat door where no admittance now is found, 
But where my ſoul is ever hov'ring round. Granville. 
2, Lo ſubdue by charms or ſpells, 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his 
{pirits for ever ſhould be enchanted, Sidney. 
John thinks them all enchanted; he enquires if 
Dick had not given them ſome intoxicating potion. 
1 i . : Arbuthnst. 
„ 1o delight in a high degree, 
One whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doch raviſh like enchanting harmony. Shakeſpeare, 
Too dear I priz'd a fair enchantirg face; 
Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. Pepe. 


\NCHAN'TER. 2. fe [enchanteur, French. 
A magician; a ſorcerer; one who has 
ipirits or demons at his command ; one 
who has the power of charms and ſpells. 
Such phatms, ſuch apparitions, are excellencies 
uch men applaud in themſelves, conjured up by 
{12 magick of a ſtrong imagination, and only ſeen 
within that cirele in which the * 1 
ecay Piety. 
(iladio, by valour and ſtratagem, 4 4 Seat 
trrants, excharters, monſters, and knights. Spe ct. 
Ardan, that black enchanter, whole dire arts 
Enflay'd our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. 
oe Grant. 
I'NCHA'NTINGLY, adv. [from enchant.) 
With the force of enchantment. It is 


improperly uſed in a paſlive ſenſe in the 
tollowing paſſage. 
. He's gentle; never ſchool'd, and yet learned; full 
of noble device; of all ſorts enchantingly belov'd. 
Shakefpeart. 


| 
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EN CHAN TM ENT. 
French. 
1. Magical charms; ſpells; incantation; 
ſorcery. = | 
The Turks thought that tempeſt was brought 


upon them by the charms and enchantmerts of the 
Perfian magicians. Kolles. 


2, Irreſiſtible influence; overpowering de- 


E. fe [enchantement, 


| 1 * 
armth of fancy will carry the loudeſt and moſt 
univerſal applauſe, which holds the heart of a reader 
under the ſtrongeſt exchantment. Pope's 
ENCHA'NTRESS. 2. /. [enchantereſſe, French. 
1. A ſorcereſs; a woman verſed in magical 
arts. 
Fell banning hag! exchantreſs, hold thy tongue. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I have it by certain tradition, that it was given 
to the firſt who wore it by an enchantreſs. Tater, 
2. A woman whoſe beauty or excellencies 
ive irreſiſtible influence. 
From this exchantreſs all theſe ills are come; 
You are not fafe till you pronounce her doom. Dryd. 
Oft with th' enchantre of his ſoul he talks, 
Sometimes in crowds diſtreſs'd. Thomſon, 
To EN CHA“s E. v. a. [enchaſſer, French. ] 
1. To infix; to encloſe in any other body 
ſo as to be held faſt, but not concealed. 
Like poliſh'd iv'ry, beauteous to behold; 
Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold. Dryden. 
Words, which, in their natural ftituation, ſhine 
like jewels enchaſed in gold, look, when tranſpoſed 
into notes, as if tet in lead. Felton, 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 
What ſee'ſt thou there? King Henry's diadem, 
Enchas'd with all the honours of the world! SH. 
They houſes burn, and houſehold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glitt'ring gems enchſe. 
Dryden. 
3. To adorn by raiſed or emboſſed work. 
When was old Sherewood's head more quaintly 
curl'd, 
Or look'd the earth more green upon the world, 
Or nature's cradle more enchas d and purl'd? 
| Ben Jonſon. 
Encnra's0N. 2. J. [enchegſon, old law 
French.] Cauſe; occaſion. 
Skinner. Cowel. Bailey. 
Certes, ſaid he, well mote I ſhould to tell 
The fond encheaſon that me hither led. Fairy Queen. 
To ENCYRCLE, v. @. [from circle.] To 
ſurround; to environ; to encloſe in a 
ring or circle; to enting. | 
That ſtranger gueſt the Paphian realm obeys, 
A realm defended with encircling ſeas. Pope. 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he ſits enthron'd; 
The peers e e form an awſul round. Pope. 
Ex cIRCLET. z. J. [from circle.] A circle; 
a ring. 
In whoſe encirclers if ye gaze, 
Your eyes may tread a lover's maze. Sidney. 
EnCL1'TICKS. 2. . [iyzaTre,] Particles 
which throw back the accent upon the 
foregoing ſyllable. | 
To ExCLO's E. v. a. [enclos, French.] 
1. To part from things or grounds common 
by a fence. 

The protector cauſed a proclamation to be ſet 
forth againſt encloſures, commanding that they who 
had enc/ofed lands, accuſtomed to lie open, ſhould * 
them open again. Hayward. 

As much land as a man tills, and cun uſe the 
product of, ſo much he by his labour exc/s/es from 
the common. | Locke. 

For encl:;/ing of land, the uſual way is with a bank 
ſet with quick, Mertipter's Huſoardry. 

2. To environ; to encirclez. to furround; 
to encompaſs; to ſhut ig between other 
things; to include. "OF 


The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a 


Lx. XXVIII. 20. 


jaſper dthe⸗ ſhall be ſet in gold in their exc/2/rrgs. 


ENC 


The peer now ſpreads the glitt'ring forfex wide. 

T encloſe the lock; now joins it, to divide. Pee. 
3. To hold by an excluſive claim. 
EnCLo'sER. 7. / 2 encloſe. ] 

1. One that encloſes or ſeparates common 
fields in ſeveral diſtinct properties. 

It God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th' enger; but fince now 
God hath impal'd us, on the contrary, 

Man breaks the fence. HFerbert. 
2. Any thing in which another is encloſed. 
ExCLo'SURE. 2. /. [from encloſe.] 

1. The act of encloſing or environing any 

thing. ä 

The membranes are for the comprehenſion or 
encigſure of all theſe together, Wilkins. 

2. Ihe ſeparation of common grounds into 
diſtin poſſeſſions. 

Encloſures began to be frequent, whereby arable 
land was turned into paſture. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Touching enc/o/zrer, a company of lands inclofed 
are thereby improved in worth two or three parts at 
the leaſt. Hayward, 

3. The appropriation of things common. 

Let no man appropriate what God hath made 
common; that is againſt juſtice and charity, and 
by miraculous accidents God hath declared his diſ- 
pleaſure againſt ſuch che e.. Taylor. 

4. State of being ſhut up in any place; en- 
compaſſed, or environed. 

This expreſſes particularly the enclgſure of the 
waters within the earth. Burnet's Theory. 

For the young; during its enclaſure in the wombg 
there are formed membranes inveloping it, called 
ſecundines. Ray. 

5. The ſpace encloſed; the ſpace compre- 
hended within certain limits, 

And all, that elſe this world's encleſure baſe 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 
Adorns the perſon of her Majeſty. ' Fairy Queen. 

They are to live all in a body, and generally 
within the fame encleſure; to marry among them - 
ſelves, and to eat no meats that are not prepared 
their own way. Addiſon's Spectator. 

6. Several; ground encloſed; ground ſe- 
parated from the common. 

'Tis not the common, but the ec eſure muſt make 
him rich. . Souths 

Enco'MiasT. 2. . [iyxwwmicon,] A pa- 
negyriſt; a proclaimer of praiſe; a praiſer. 

The Jeſuits are the great encomiaſts of the Chineſe, 

: | Lockes 
ENnCcoMIA'STICAL, I adj. D οανẽE . 
EN cOMLTA“SsTICE. Panegyrical; laudato- 

ry; containing praiſe ; beſtowing praiſe, 
ENCOMIUM. . be LY p00, | Panegy- 
rick; praiſe; elogy. 

How eagerly do ſome men propagate every little 

encomium their paraſites make of them! Gov. Ton. 

A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; 

There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools Pope. 
To Enco'MPass. v. a. from compaſs. | 


1. Toencloſe; to encircle. | 
Look how my ring excompaſ/eth thy finger; 
Ev'n fo thy breaſt encloſech my poor heart. Shatefe 


the femur. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Poetick fields encompaſs me around, 
And ſtill I ſeem to tread on claſſick ground. Addiſon 
2. To ſhut in; to ſurround; to environ. 
He, having ſcarce fix thouſand in his troop, 
By three and twenty thouſand of the French 
Was round encompaſ/cd, and ſet upon. SH 
3. 
compaſſed. the aworld, 


Exco'mpas$MENT., . J [from encompajs. | il 
abligue tendency of if} 


Circumlocution; 
talk. 

: Finding 
By this enconipaſſment and drift of queſtion, 
That they do know my fon, come you more near. 


| 


Shahefprarte 
4Qz ENCO'RE, 


Two ſtrong ligaments excompaſs the whole head of f 2 


To go round any place; as, Drate en- 
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ENC 


ENCO'RE. adv. [French.] Again; once 
more, A word uſed at publick ſhows 
when a ſinger, or fiddler, or buffoon, 1s 
deſired by the audience to do the ſame 
thing again. | 

To the ſame notes thy ſons ſhall hum or ſnore, 
And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Dunciad. 


ENCO'NTER. z. ſ. [encontre, French. 
1. Duel; ſingle fight; conflict. 
Thou haſt beat me out 
Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters twixt thyſelf and me. Shake/. 
Let's leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
Aud fall ſomething into a ſlower method. Shep. 
Pallas ch' encounter ſeeks; but ere he throws, 
To Tuſcan Tiber thus addreſs'd his vows : 
O ſacred ſtream, direct my flying dart, 
And give to pais the proud Haleſus' heart. Dryd. 
2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh againſt 


each other. 
Two black clouds 
With heav'n's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caſpian; then ſtand front to front, 
Hov'ring a ſpace, *ull winds the ſignal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air. Miſter. 
3. Eager and warm converſation, either of 


love or anger. 

The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inſtant 
of our errounter, after we had ſpoke the prologue of 
our comedy. Shakeſpeare, 

4. Accidental congreſs; ſudden meeting. 

Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 

Around him fpread a veil of thicken'd air, 
To ſhun th* encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pepe. 
5. Accoſting; tranſient or unexpected ad- 


dreſs. 
But in what habit will you go along ? 
Not like a woman; for I would prevent the looſe 
encounters of laſcivious men.  Shatkeſpearee 
| Three parts of Brutus 
Is ours already; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. Shake/. 
6. Caſual incident; occaſion. 'This ſenſe 
is ſcarcely Engliſh. 

An equality is not ſufficient for the unity of cha- 
racer: tis further neceſſary, that the ſame ſpirit 
appear in all ſort of encounters. Pope. 

To EN COUNTER. v. a. from the noun.!] 
1. To meet face to face; to front. 
If I muſt die, 
I will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
And hug it in mine arms. Shakeſpearc. 

The faſhion of the world is to avoid coſt, and you 
encounter it. Shakeſpeare. 

Thou ſtronger may'it endure the flood of light; 
Ard, while in ſhades I chear my fainting fight, 
Encounter the deſcending excellence. Dryden. 

2. To meet in a hoſtile manner; to ruſh 


againſt in conflict. 
Putting themſelves in order of battle, they en- 
countered their enemies. Anclies's Hift. of the Turks, 
3. To meet with reciprocal kindneſs. 
See, they encounter thee with their hearts thanks; 
Both ſides are even. i Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
4. To attack; to meet in the front. 
Which way ſoever we turn, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and ſenſible demonlitrations of 
a Deity. Tiilofſon. 
5. To oppoſe; to oppugn. 
Jurors are not bound to believe two witneſſes, if 
the probability of the fact docs reaſonably encounter 
| them. ; | Hale. 
6. To meet by accident, 
N I am moſt fortunate thus to excornter you: 
You have ended my buſineſs, and I will merrify 
Accompany you home. Saakeſpeare's Coriclaxus. 


To EN COUNTER. v. 2, 
2. To ruſh together in a hoſtile manner; to 
conſlict. 
Encounter ſo, 
As doch the fury of two b&eſperat> men, 
Which, in the very meeting, Gil and die- Sg.. 


; 


ENC 
Five times, Marcius, | 
Have I fought with thee; ſo often haſt thou beat me: 
And wouldſt do fo, I think, ſhould we encounter 
As often as we eat. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. To engage; to fight: it has avith before 
the thing. 
Will « les K fi | 
ill turn into a peaceful comic rt, 
When ladies 28 be Re wh. S Bale. 
Both the wings of his fleet had begun to encoun- 
ter with the Chriſtians, Krolles's Hi. of the Turks. 
Thoſe who have the moſt dread of death, muſt 
be content to encounter with it, whether they will 
or no. | } 
3. To meet face to face. | 
4. To come together by chance. 
Exco'unTERER, . J. | from encounter. ] 
1. Opponent; antagoniſt; enemy. i 
The lion will not Tick with his feet, but he wi! 
ſtrike lach a ſtroke with his tail, that he will break 
the back of his encnunterer with it. More. 
The doctrine; ot the reformation have kept the 
field againſt all exccrmtercrs. Atterbuxy', 
2. One that loves to accoſt others. An old 
term. 0 
Oh, theſe ercennterers! ſo gilt of tongue, 
They give a coaſting welcome ere it comes; 
And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickliſh leader. Shake/. Troilus and Creſſida. 
To ENCO'URAGE, v. g. [encourager, French. ] 
1. To animate; to incite to any thing. 
They encourage themſelves in an evil matter. 
P/. xiv. 5. 
2. To give courage to; to ſupport the ſpi- 
rits; to inſpirit; to embolden. 
Kinds of muſick encourage mem and make them 
warlike, or make them ſoft and effeminate. Bacon. 
I would neither enceurage the rebels, nor diſcou- 
rage the proteſtants loyalty. Ing Charles. 
3. Jo raiſe confidence; to make confident. 
doubt not but there are ways to be found, to 
aſſiſt our reaſon in this moſt uſeful part; and this the 
judicious Hooker excourages me to fay. Locke. 
Exco'URAGCEMENT. 2. /. [from enceurage. | 
1. Incitement to any action or practice; in- 
centive. 
2, Encreaſe of confidence, 
Such ſtrength of heart 
Thy conduct and example gives; nor ſmall 
Ercouragement, Godolphin, wife and jutt. Philips. 


| 3. Favour; countenance; ſupport. 


For when he dies, farewel all honour, bounty, 
All generous encouruge ment of arts. Otway's Orphans 
The reproach of immortality will lie heavieſt 
againſt an eſtabliſhed religion, becauſe thoſe who 
have no religion will profeſs themſelyes of that which 
has the e 4 1 of the law. Regers, 
Enco'URAGER. 2. . [from encarage.] One 
that ſupplies incitements to any thing; a 
favourer. 
Live then, thou great enccurager of arts, 
Live ever in our thankful hearts. ryden, 
As the pope is a maſter of polite learning, and a 
great encouruger of arts; fo at Rome theſe arts im- 


mediately thrive, under the encourage ment of the 
prince. Addiſon. 


To ENCROAC H. 2. a. [accrocher, from 
croc, a hook, French. ] | 

1. To make invaſions upon the right of 
another; to put a hook into another man's 

oſſeſſions to draw them away. 

* Thoſe Iriſh captains of counties have excroached 
upon the queen's freeholders and tenants. Spenſer. 
2. To advance gradually and by ſtealth upon 
that to which one has no right: with z 
before the ſubject. | 


too wide, 
And do encrearh upon death's fide, *+ 
Tiſiphone, let looſe from under ground, 
Before her drives difeaſes and affright; 


Herbert. 


Jake. | 


This hour is mine; if for the next I care, I grow | 


ENC 


And every moment riſes to the fight, 
2 . k, 
Aſpiring to the ſkies, encroachin ; 
To EN cROAch. 25 7 8 on the light, Drya, 


1. To creep on gradually without right. 


The ſuperſtition- that tiſeth votun+..: 
1 D t 
degrees mingleth itſelf with the os: OY and d 
divine fervice, done to the only true Cod ey 
Hu 
bing evil. 


conſidered of as a creeping and cnc 
kr, 


Th? encreaching ill you early { * 
Flatter'd, 'tis he mad by = aa ” 
2. To paſs bounds. PIR 
They tabled how the ſerpent, w 
pi ns Ah AION, the wid 
NCrOAC % Eve perhaps, had firſt the ; 
Of high Olympus, DAMilten's 3 I. 4 
Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ditche; x wks 
 Fxclude th? encroaching cattle from chyground. Dry 


ENCROACHER. 2. /; from encraach. 
1. One who ſeizes the poſſeſſion of another 
by gradual and filent means, 
The bold excroachkers on the deep, 
Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 
„Till Neptune, with one gen'cal lweep, 
Turns all again to barren ſtrand, ung 
2. One who makes flow and gradual 41 
vances beyond his rights. : 
Full dref- create: dignity, augments conſcior.fne": 
and keeps at diſtance an erroacher, Clan. 
Ex cROARNM ENT. 2. , [from encraach, | 
1. An unfawtul gathering in upon another 
man. Forexample: it two mens grounds 
lie together, the one preſſes too far upon 
the other; or if a tenant owe two il. 
lings rent-ſervice to the lord, and the lord 
takes three: ſo the Spencers encroached 
to themſelves royal power and authoritr, 


* Tel. 
10 


hom they call'd 


e 


But this uſurper his excroachment proud 
Stays not on man:. to God his tow'r intend; 
Siege, and defiance. Milton's Paradiſ. Lic. 

It it be a man's known principle to dept from 
his right, ill men will make unjuſt excroact ment: 


— 


upon him. : Att bury, 
2. To advance into the territories or rig/it; 
of another. 


As a man had a right to all he could employ h.: 
labout upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for 
mo:e than he could make uſe of: this left no room 
for controverſy about the title, nor for encroachnin? 
on che right of-others. Loc kt. 

'he ancient Romans made many encroac hm 

on the ſea, and laid the foundations cf their palaces 
within the very borders of it. Addiſon on Italy. 

The people, ſince the death of Solon, had alreudy 
made great excruachments, | Swift, 
To Encu'MBER. v. @, [encombrer, French. | 
1. To clog; to load; to impede. 

We have, by this many years experience, found 
that exceeding great good, not excumbcred with any 
notable inconvenience. Tooker » 

Encumber'd with his veſt, without defence. Dry. 

2. To entangle; to embarraſs; to obſtruct, 

The verbal copier is encumbered with fo many 
difficulties at once, that he can never diſcntars!e 
himſelf. Dryers 

The god awak'd, | 

And thrice in vain he ſhook his wing, 

Encumber'd in the ſilken ſtring. Pricr, 
3. To load with debts; as, 47s gſlale is en- 
cumbered with mortgages. 
Encu'MBRANCE. 2. J. from encumber. 
1. Clog; load; impediment. 

Philoſophers agreed in deſpiſing riches, at bet, 
conſidering chem as unneceſſary a - 5 

. CMpite 

Dead limbs are an encambrance to the body, in- 
ſtead of being of uſe to it. Addiſon's Freebellier. 
2. Excreſcence; uſeleſs addition. 

6 Strip from the branching: Alps their piny load, 
The huge encumbrance of horritick woods. Then. 


3. Burthen upon an cſtate, 5 
| 


END _ 
che encumbrances of a living, eonſider 


In reſpe of the? a . won 
ahether it be ſufficient for his family, and to _ 


in hoſpitality» EOS, > * 
Ne adj. I Tinvndurs.] Circular; 
{ent round through a large . ee 1 

This council was not received in eg agen 
hich is evident from Photius's encyclical epiſtle to 
he patriarch of Alexandria. e 99K" 
Per CLOPE'DIA, | 2. / [E/x0zAoF ud; ] 
FxcyCLOP Eb v. The circle of ſci- 


e the round of learning. 
e ee and round of knowledge, 
like the great wheels of heaven, we muſt obſerve 
two circles, that while we. are daily carried about, 
and whirled on by the ſwing and rapt of the one, 
ue may maintain a natural and proper courſe in 
the {ber wheel of the other. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
pꝛery ſcience borrows from all the reſt, and we 
cannot attain any fingle one without the encyclapædy. 
lanville. 
This art may juſtly claim a place in the. encyclo- 
2 lia, efpecially ſuch as ſerves for a model of educa- 
lion for an able politician. Arbuthnot. 
Excy'sTED. adj. [x54] Encloſed in a 
veſicle or bag. ; 
Frcy/fed tumours borrow their names from a cyſt 
or bag in which they are contained. Sharp's Surgery. 
END. v. / [end, Saxon, | : 
1. The extremity of the length of any thing 
materially extended. Of bodies that have 
equal dimenſions we do not uſe end. the 


extremity of breadth is „ide. 


Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in | 


bis hand, and dipt it in a honeycomb. 1 Sam. 


2. Extremity or laſt part in general. 

The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have 
no difficulty to arrive at; but, when the mind is 
tiere, it tinds nothing to hinder its progreſs into this 
endleſs expanſion : of that it can neither find, nor 
eoxceive any end. Locke. 

1. The laſt particle of any aſſignable dura- 
tion. 
Lchold the day groweth to an end. Judges. 

At the end of two months ſhe returned. Judges. 
Ii che world's age and death be argu'd well 
Þ; the ſun's fall, which now tow*'rds earth doth bend, 

Then we might fear, that virtue, ſince ſhe fell 
do low as woman, ſhould be near her end. Donne. 

Ile concluſion or ceſſation of any action. 

Jacob had made an end of commanding his 7 

en. 

Vet raialy moſt their age in ſtudy ſpend; 

No end of writing books, and to no end. Derhar, 
The caules and deſigns of an action are the begin- 
6.53; the effects of theſe cauſes, and the difficulties 
ret with in the execution of theſe deſigns, are the 
Mile; and the unravelling and reſolution of theſe 

"%culties, are the end. =Broeme of Epic Poetry. 

hen cd 15 not uſed. materially, it is 
oppoſed to beginning, | 

Suteris the en than the beginning thereof. Fecle/. 

& ih: concluſion or laſt part of any thing: 


55, the end of a chapter; the end of a 


diſcourſe, \ 

" itimate ſtate; final doom. 

1 lark the perfet man, and behold the upright, 
„de ed of that man is peace. P/2lm:. 
L. The 

dau be made. | 

of boy re: to and. fro, and ſtagger like a drunken 

i and are at their wits end. F/. evii. 27. 


0. Fi ! * o . 
mal determination; concluſion of de- 


on or deliberation. | 
ut be oa my head, and there's an end! 


Shake de. 
0, Venth; fate; deceaſe. * 


By gy to write the life and the end, the na- 
wing 5 ortunes of George Villiers. 
1, 4 Receives intelligence, 
rer nsar genius, of the dody's end, 


a 10 17 4 . . 
„ aparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe. Daniel's Cit. 


{ 


point beyond which no profeſſion 


Motion. 


END 
our end, and no man can live well that hath not 
death in his eye, L'fftrange. 
Remember Milo's end, 
Wedg'd in that timber which he ftrove to rend. 


Roſe ommone 
My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forſake me in my end. Roſcommon. 


Unblam' d through lite, lamented in thy end. Pope. 
11, Ceſſation; period. 
What is the ſign of the end of the world? Matth. 
Great houſes ſhall have an end. Amos. 
12. Limit; termination. | 
There is no end of the ſtore, 
13. Abolition; total loſs. 

There would be an exd of all civil government, if 
the aſſignment of civil power were by ſuch inſtitu- 
tion. | che. 

14. Cauſe of death; deſtroyer. 
Take heed you dally not before your king, 
Leſt he that is the ſupreme King of kings, 
Confound your hidden falſehood, and award 
Either of you to be the other's end. Shak. Rich. III. 
15. Conſequence; concluſive event; con- 
cluſion. | 
O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come | 
But it ſufficeth that the day will end. 
The end of theſe things is death. 
16, Fragment; broken piece. 

Thus I clothe my naked villainy 

With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of Holy Writ, 
And ſeem a faint.  Shakefp. Rich, III. 
17. Purpoſe; intention. 

There was a purpoſe to reduce the monarchy to a 
republick, which was far from the end and purpoſe 
of that nation. Clarendon. 

I have lov'd! 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 

Can he who kill'd thy brother, live for thee? Dryd. 
Heav'n, as its inſtrument, my courage ſends; 
Heav'n ne'er ſent tholz who fight for private exds. 

| Dryden. 

Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe end 

or intention. Addiſon's Spectator. 


18. Thing intended; final deſign; the ter- 


mination of intellectual proſpect. 

Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame 
thing to ſerve commodiouſly for divers ende, and of 
thoſe ende any one may be ſufficient cauſe for con- 
tinuance, though the reſt have ceaſed. Heoker. 

All choſe things which are done by him, have 
ſome end for which they are done; and the end for 
which they are done, is a reaſon of his will to do 
them. ü Flocker, 

Her only end is never-ending bliſs; 

Which is, the eternal face of God to ſee, 
Who laft of ende, and firſt of cauſes is; 
And to do this, ſne muſt eternal be. Davies. 

The ca of the commandment is charity. 1 Tim, 
Two things 1 fhall propound- to you, as ends; 
ſince the wite men of this world have made them 
theirs. Suckling. 

Such conditions did fully comply with all thole 
ends, for which the parliament had fislt taken up 
artas. Clarendon, 


Milieu. 


Nahum. 


Shakef. 


Rom. vi. 21. 


Hear and mark 
To what ed | trave brought thee hither. 
Life, with my Indamora, I would chuſe; 
But, loſing her, the end of living loſe. Dryden. 
For when ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, 
Few aſk if fraud or force attain'd his eds. Pepe. 
The cd of our faſt is to pleaſe God, and make 
him propitious. | Imalridge. 
19. An EN D. [Probably corrupted. from 
ou end.] Upright; exe; as, his hair 
ſtands ar end. 
20. Au Exp has a ſignification in Tow lan- 


end, commonly perhaps it is properly on 
end, at the concluſion; or corrupted from 


ſome old word not eaſily recoverable. 
Stay*ft thou to vex me here? 


S!:ve, that, ſtill an end, turns me to ſhame ! Shake. 


= WE great bullaeſs: of life to tit oarſelves for £5 END, v. 4. {from the noun. ] 


* 


4 


guage not eafily explained; as, ne an 


* 


— 


1 


þ 


END 
1. To terminate; to conclude; to finiſh, 
They have ended all my harveſt. Rab. 
He would in one battle end quarrel with them, 
either win or loſe the empire. Knolles. 
That expenſive war under which we have fo long 
groaned, 1s not yet ended. malridge, 
2. 10 3 to put to death. 
The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likeneſs; for inſtead of thee, King Harry, 
This ſword hath ended him. Shakeſ. Henry IV, 
To END. wv. 2. 


I. To come to an end; to be finiſhed. 

Then eaſe your weary Trojans will attend, 
And the long labours of your voyage end. Drydyn, 

2. To die. Ural. 5 
Vet happy were my death, mine ending bleſt, 
If this I could obtain, that, breaſt to breaſt, 
Thy boſom might receive my yielded ſpright. Falxſ: 
3. To terminate; to conclude. 

Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly 
ends in a deep ſigh; and all the inſtances of pleaſure 
have a ſting in the tail. Taylor. 

4. To ceaſe; to fail. 

His ſovereignty, built upon either of theſe titles, 

could not have deicended to his heir,; but muſt have 


ended with him. Locke. 
5. To conclude action or diſcourfe. | 
The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 

So charming left his voice. Milton. 


To ENDA'MAGE. v. a. [from damage.] To 
miſchief; to prejudice; to harm. 
Nor ought he car'd whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. Spenſer. 
It cometh fometime to paſs, that a thing unneceſ- 
ſary in itlelf doth notwithſtanding appear convenient 


to be ſtill held, even without uſe, leit, by reaſon of 


15 ccherence which it hath with ſome hat mot 
neceflary, the removal of the one ſhould erdaumage 
the other. | Hooker, 
Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your ſlander never can endamage him. Shake. 
Gather our ſoldiers, ſcatter'd and diſperſt, 


And lay new plattcorms to exdaruge them. SHA. 


The trial hath c mag d thee no way; 
Rather more honour left, and more eſteem. Milian. 
When an erroneous opinion is publiſhed, the pubs 
lick is endumaged, and theretore it becomes pu- 
niſhable by the magiſtrate. South, 
A great alteration doth ſeldom any wife endamage 


or diſorder the globe. Hcdward's Natural Hiſtary. 


EnDa/MAGEMENT:. . J. [from exdamage.] 
Damage; loſs. - 
j Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, 
Have hither march'd to the exdamagements Shakef, 
To ENDA'NGER. v. &. from danger.] 
1, To put into hazard; to bring into peril, 
Every one deſires his own prefcrvation and happi- 
neſs, ard therefore hath a natural dread of every 
thing that can deſtroy his being, or exdwrger his 
happineſs, 
He rais'd the ref, 
To force the foes from the Lavinian ſhore, 
And Italy's erdarger'd peace reſtore. Dryden s Ain. 
My kingdom claims your birth; my late defence, 


Ot. our exdanger'd fleet, may claim your conũdence. 


Dryden. 
Volatile ſalts never exiſt in an animal body ; the 


heat required to make them volatile, exdurgers tine 


animal. Arouthnot. 
The intereſt endangered is our title to heaven. 
A | Rogers, - 
2. To incur the danger cf; to hazard. 
He that turneth- the-itumours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, erdargere? malig ulcers, 
Beacons 


To EN DEA R. v. a. from Gar. ] To make 
dear; to make beloved. 


All thoſe inſtances of charity which uſually er- 


dear each other, ſweetneſ; of converſation, frequent 
admonition, all ſignitications of love mult be ex- 


preſſed towards children. T. yiors 
And in the mixture of all theſe appears 
Variety, which all the reſt endeurs. Dubai. 


The only ching that can erdcar religicn to your 


Practice, 


Tullatſon. 2 
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practice, will be to raſſe your affections above this | 
. world. a 3 © Wake, 

EnDE'aRMENT. 2. J. [from endear.] 

1. The cauſe of love; means by which any 
thing is exdeared. | 
Her firſt exdearments, twining round the foul. 

| Thomſon. 

2. The ſtate of being endeared; the ſtate of 

being loved. 

Ils not the ſeparate property of a thing the great 
Cauſe of its endearment amongſt all mankind ? South. 

When a man ſhall have done all that he can to 
make one his friend, and empticd his purſe to cre- 
ate endearment between them, he may, in the end, 
be forced to write vanity and fruſtration. South. 

ENDEAVOUR. 2. /. [devoir, French; en- 

devcir.] Labour directed to ſome certain 
end; effort to obtain or avoid. 
My ſtudied purpoſes went 
Beyond all man's endeavours, Shakeſ, Henry VIII. 
Heav'n doth divide 
The ſtate of man in divers ſunctions, 
Setting endeaucur in continual motion. Shake. 

Here their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 
And look on their endeavcur. Shake. Ant. and Cleo. 

take imitation of an author to be an endeavsur 
of a later poet to write like one who has written be- 
tore him on the fame ſubject. Dryden. 

The bold and ſufficient purſue their game with 

more paſſion, endeavour, and application, and there- 
fore often ſucceed, | Temple. 

She could not make the leaſt endeavcur towards 
the producing of any thing that hath vital and or- 

ganical parts. Ray. 

Such an aſſurance as will quicken men's endea- 
z, for the obtaining of a leſſer good, ought to 
animate men more powerſully in the purſuit of that 
which is infinitely greater. Tillotſon. 

This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
intellectual beings, in their conſtant erdeavorrs af- 
ter,- and ſteady proſecution of, true felicity. Locke. 

To EnDEa'VvOUR. v. 2. [from the noun.] 

To labour to a certain purpoſe; to work 
for a certain end, It has commonly afte; 


before the thing. 
I could wiſh that more of our country clergy would 
endeavcur after a handſome elocutiom. Addiſon, 
Of old, thoſe met rewards who could excel; 
And thoſe were prais'd, who but endeavorr'd well. 
Pope. 
To EnDEA'VOUR. v. a To attempt; to 
eſſay. | | 
To pray*r, repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but endeavcur' d with ſincere intent, 
Mine ear ſhall not be low, mine ear not ſhut. Milt. 
ExDEA'VOURER. 2. /. [from endeavour. | 
One who labours to a certain end. 
He appears an humble endeavourer, and ſpeaks 
honeſtly to no purpoſe. Rymer's Tragedies. 
Exnpeca'con, 2. . I de.] A plain 
figure of eleven ſides and angles. 


ExDt/MIAL. IJ adj. I Lide -.] Peculiar to 
Ex DCMI SAL. . a country; uſed of any 
EN DENMICk. diſeaſe proceeding from 


ſome cauſe peculiar to the country where 
it reigns: ſuch as the ſcurvy to the north- 


ern climes. Quincy. 
We may bring a conſumption under the notion of 


a pandemick, or ende mich, or rather a vernacular | 


diſeaſe, to England. | Harvey. 
Solenander, from the frequency of the plants 
ſpringing up in any region, could gather what en- 
demial diſeaſes the inhabitants were ſubject to. Ray. 
An cndemial diſeaſe is what is common to the 
people of the country. Arduthnct on Air, 
What demonſtrates the plague to be exdemia! to 
Egypt, is its invaſion and going off at certain ſea- 
>" Arbuthnct, 
To EnDz'N1zE., v. a. [from denixen.] To 
make free; to enfranchiſe. 
The Englith tongue hath been beautified and en- 
riched out of other tongues, by enfranchifing and 


Here ſwallow'd up in exd!/:/5 miſery ! Milton. 
4. Inceſſant; continual. | 
All the prieſts and friars in my realm, | 

Shall in proceſſion ſing her exa/e/5 praiſe. Shakeſp. 


enderixing ſtrange words. Camden, | 


KN : 


To ENDICT. \ v. a. [enditer, French; dic- 

To ENDI TE. tum, Latin. 

1. To charge any man by a written accu- 
ſation before a court of juſtice: as, he 
was endited for felory, It is often writ- 
ten indi. 


2. To draw up; to compoſe; to write, 
How ſhall Filbert unto me indite, 
Wher neither I can read nor he can write. 
Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeful rules indites, | 
When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights! Pope. 
To Envp1'TE. v. 2. To compoſe. 
Your battles they hereafter ſhall indite, 
And draw the image of our Mars in fight. 
EnD1'CTMENT. Iz. /. [from endite.] A 
EnDITEMENT. bill or declaration made 
in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth; or an accuſation for ſome 
offence exhibited unto jurours, and by 
their verdict found to be true, before an 
officer can have power to puniſh the ſame 
offence. Cruel. 
Tis neceſſary that the ſpecies of the crime be 
deſcribed in the libel or articles, which our Engliſh 
lawyers call an indictment or information. Avliffe. 
We never draw any indiciment at all againſt them, 
but think commendably even of them. —Hooker. 
The hand-writing againſt him may be cancelled 
in the court of heaven, and yet the indictment run 
on in the court of conſcience, South. 
Attend the court, and thou ſhalt briefly find 
In that one place the manners of mankind ; 
Hear the indi&ments, then return again, | 
Call thyſelf wretch, and, if thou dar'ſt, complain. 
Dryden. 
EN DIVE. 2. /. ſendive, French; intybum, 
Latin.] A plant. | | 
Endive, or ſuccory, is of ſeveral farts; as the 
white, the.green, and the curled. Mertimer, 


ENDLESS. adj. [from end. 
1. Having no end; being without conclu- 
ſion or termination. 
Nothing was more erdlefs than the common me- 


thod of comparing eminent writers by an oppoſition 
of particular paſſages in them. Pepe. 


2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 
As it is pleaſant to the eye to have an end/e/+ 
proſpect, ſo it is ſome pleaſure to a finite underſtand- 
ing to view unlimited excelleneies. Tillotſon. 


3. Infinite in duration; perpetual, 

None of the heathens, how curious ſoever in 
ſearching out all kinds of outward ceremonies, could 
ever once endeavour to reſemble herein the church's 

care for the end/e/s good of her children, QHcoker. 

But after labours long, and ſad delay, | | 
Brings them to joyous reſt, and endleſs bliſs, Spenſer, 

All our glory extinct, and happy ſtate, 


Gay. 


Waller. 


Each pleaſing Blount ſhall exd/e/s ſmiles beſtow, 
And ſoft Belinda's bluſh for evcr glow. Pope. 


E'xDLESSLY. adv. [from endls/5.] 


1. Inceſſantly ; perpetually. ; 
Though God's promiſe has made a ſure entail 

of grace to all thoſe who humbly ſeek, yet it no 
where engages that it ſhall importunately and end- 
leſaly renew its aſſaults on thoſe who have often re- 
pulled it. Decay of Piety. 

2. Without termination of length. 

E'nDLESSNESS. 2. J. from endleſs. ] 

1. Extenſion without limit. 

2. Perpetuity; endleſs duration. 

3. The quality of being round without an 

The Tropick circles have, 

Vea, and thoſe ſmall ones, which the poles engrave, 
All the ſame roundneſs, evenneſs, and all 


The endleſfneſs/of the Equinoctial. 


Denne. 


END 


E'xDLONG; ad. ſend and long.) Ir, 2 firg; 


line. git Ted. 
Then ſpurring at full ſpeed Mig 
Where Theſeus ſat on 3 8 on, | 
EN DMOs r. adj. [end and moſt.) Re Drie, i 
furtheſt; at the farther end- motel; = | 
1 To ENDORSE. v. 2 . F. 
2 f endorſer 3 French: : 
dorſum, Latin. ] ; he is 
1. To regiſter on the back of a t: 
. Wilting: ] 
ſuperſcribe. ung; t 2. 0 
A French gentleman ſpeaking with 4p... : 
the law ſalique, the Engliſh lar "way $16 > - 
the women themſelves, not of males ty don 
women. The French gentleman ſaid, Where s 9 Ex D. 
find that gloſs? The Engliſh anſwereg 1 1. Ce 
the backſide of the record of the lau- al 8 So 
there you ſhall find it endorſed, Bucas“ PI wy ind nu: 
Upon credential letters was endorſed le. 19 
ſcription, To the king who hath the fun for ky 2. Pa 
helmet. * 
: All the letters I can find of yours I hare Th One 
in a folio cover, and the reſt in bundle: endo. Thr 
Steift 6 5. Thr 
2. To cover on the back, 'This i; tt uſe, * 
Chariots, or elephants end5r5' with tow'r; J ſence 
Of archers. Milio's Paradiſe Rag el 
ExnDo'kSEMENT.. 2. J. [from en/,| | 3. 85 
1. Superſcription; writing on the back. 55 
2. Ratiſication. | 112 
Th' endorſement of ſupreme delight, f:om 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood, Hen 4. De 
To ENDO W. a.. a. ¶ indotare, Latin; erty | 
airer, French. |] | ow 
1. To enrich with a portion, 1 F. 
He ſhall ſurely endow her to be his wife, Ex 0 
2. To ſupply with any external goods, och 
An alms-houſe I intend to endgev very handfmu J. T 
ly for a dozen ſuperannuated huſbandmen, Adj bro 
3. To enrich with any excellence, I 
I at firſt with two fair gifts jejun 
Created him endow'd; with happineſs tang! 
And immortality ; that fondly loſt, fragi 
This other ſerv'd but to eternize woe. A Be 
Among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed As n 
nature, and accompliſhed by their own induſtry, bn 2. Te 
few are there whole virtues are not obſcuted? Ac 80 
God did never command us to believe, r h | cou 
miniſters to preach, any doctrine contrary to ther Ti 
ſon he hath pleaſed to ende us with. . the n 
4. To be the fortune of any one. cauſe 
I do not think B 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, | Era: 
Eudu a man but him. Shakeſpoare's r 8 
EN DOW NL ENT. 2. from endow.) yr 
1. Wealth beſtowed to any perſon or alt, 3. To 
2. The beſtowing or aſſuring a dower; l C 
ſetting forth or ſevering a ſuffcient po 4 To 
tion for a vicar towards his perpetvi : 3 
maintenance, when the benefice 15 3pp! 7 Þ X 
4 t x 
priated. 1. 70 
3. Appropriation of revenue. La 
A chapel will I build, with large __ e 
"Is | . 22 Do 
4. Gifts of nature. In this ſenſe it 1s £01 
monly plural. | | ' ark By 
By a defire of fame, great eee 414 of ſta 
ſuffered to lie idle and uſeleſs to the public aha Imagi 
If providence ſhews itfelt even in the Fe or exi 
theſe creatures, how much more does it dien Ac 
according to 


itſelf in their ſeveral endowments, 
condition in which they are poſted ? 
To EnDvu't. v. a. ¶ indus, Lat 1: 
1. To ſupply with mental excellencies; 
inveſt with intellectual powers. „ 
Endue them with thy holy Spirit. a. _ 
Wiſdom was Adam's inſtructor in Paradiſe: - 
dom endued the fathers, who lived belore _ 1 
with the knowledge of holy thing. aha 
Theſe baniſh'd men that I have kept ey 15 
Are men endu'd with worthy qualities» Shat:ſpt 
With what eaſe, Ends 


adi) 


E N D 


ö i hou art 

14 with royal virtues 43 t 2 

- \} thou expel this monſter from his —_— 

other knowledge a man may be en- 

„eg withal, he is but an ignorant perſon who doth 

" „ God, the author of his being. Tyllotſon. 

Chriſtian is ended with a power, whereby 

and conquer temptations. 
Tillotſon. 


„ T1 the following paſſage it ſeems incor- 


iy printed for endow. i 
wes ory God hath endued me with a 2 
„rv. en. 

ExDU AA Nc E. 2. J. from endure. | 
Continuance; laſtingneſs. vey 

P came of them are of very great antiquity and con- 
auler, others more late and of leſs endurance. 


Spenſer's Ireland. 
tience; ſufferance. 
3 8 Great things of ſmall 


Whatſoever 


not KN 
Every 
ke is enabled to reſiſt 


Pa One can create; and in what place ſoe'er . 

reel Thrive under evil, and work eaſe out of pain, 

fed, Throuzh labour and endurance. Milton. 
1 Ther fortitude was moſt admirable in their pre- 


ſence and endurance of all evils, of pain, and of 
death. : Temple, 
, State of ſuffering. 

[ would fain know whether that man takes a ra- 
tonal courſe to preſerve himſelf, who refuſes the 
--1xrance of theſe higher troubles, to ſecure himſelf 
{om a condition infinitely more miſerable? South, 
Delay; procraſtination, Obſolete. 

| ſhould have ta'en ſome pains to bring together 
Yourſelf and your accuſers, and have heard you, 
Without endurance further. Shakeſ. Henry VIII. 

7, ENDU'RE. v. a. [endurer, French; du- 
rare, Latin. | : | 
. To bear; to ſuſtain; to ſupport un- 


broken. 

The hardneſs of bodies is cauſed chiefly by the 
jcjunenels of the ſpirits, and their imparity with the 
taozible parts, which make them not only hard, but 
fragile, and leſs enduring of preſſure. Bacon, 

Both were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
A; might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. Dryd. 

2, To bear with patience. 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could endure; without him, live no life. Milton. 

The gout haunts uſually the eaſy and the rich, 
the nice and the lazy, who grow to endure much, be- 
cauſe they can endure little. Temple. 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, and muſt 
Eraure our law, Shakeſpeare's Cymb.iine. 

Taking into the city all ſuch things as they thought 


all the reſt, | 
3. To undergo; to ſuſtain, 
[ wiſh to die, yet dare not death endure. Dryd. 
4. To continue in. Not uſed. 
Ide deer endureth the womb but eight months, 
and is complete at ſix years. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
7 Ex DVR E. wx. 
i, Jo laſt; to remain; to continue. 
Labour not for the meat which periſheth, but for 
at meat which endureth unto everlaſting life. Jchn. 
Doth the crown endure to every generation? 


5 being able to repeat meaſures of time, or ideas 
of ſtated length of duration in our minds, we can 
imagine duration, where nothing does really endure 


1 or exiſt, Lecke 
b A charm that ſhall to age endure 
wi he mind benevolent and pure. Anon, 


2. 5 brook; to bear; to admit. 
iv how can I exdure to ſee the evil that ſhall 
83 wh my people? Or how can I exdure to 

A * deſtruction of my kindred? Eſtb. viii. 6. 
N = 2 Englifh lords could not endure that any 

, 8 ould reign in Ireland but themſelves; nay, 

e ln — 8 hardly endure that the crown of England 

| uld have any power over them. Davies. 


Expu'zer, 2. , [from endure. 


I, I 
One that can bear or endure ; ſuſtainer; 
ufferer, | 


needful for the enduring of the fiege, they deſtroyed 


Knolles's Hiſt, . 7 4 
Je 1. Power not exerted in action. 


Proverbs. 


They are very valiant and hardy; for the moſt 
por great endurers of cold, labour, hunger, and all | 
ardinefs. Spenſer. 
2. Continuer; laſter. | 
EIN DwISE. adv. [end and wiſe. ] Erectly; 
uprightly; on end. 

A rude and unpoliſhed America, peopled with 
ſlothful and naked Indians, living in pitiful huts and 
cabbins, made of poles ſet endwiſe. Ray on the Creat. 

To E'ntCATE. wv. a. [eneco, Lat.] To kill; 


to deſtroy. 

Some plagues partake of ſuch a pernicious degree 
of malignity, that, in the manner of a moſt pre- 
ſentaneous poiſon, they enecate in two or three hours, 
ſuddenly corrupting or extinguiſhing the vital ſpirits. 

| Harvey on the Plague, 
E'SNeMY. x. /. [ennemi, French; inimicus, 
Latin. |] | 
1. A publick foe. 

All theſe ftatutes ſpeak of Engliſh rebels and Iriſh 
enemies, as if the Iriſh had never been in condition 
of ſubjects, but always out of the protection of the 
law. Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thouſand 
men for the next ſummer. Addiſon on the War. 

2. A private opponent; an antagoniſt, 
I fay unto you, love your enemies. Matt, 
3. Any one who regards another with ma- 


levolence; not a friend, 
Kent in diſguiſe, 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a ſlave. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
4. One that diſlikes. 
He that deſignedly uſes ambiguities, ought to be 
looked on as an enemy to truth and knowledge. Locke. 
Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Theſe heroes were no friends to love; 
And bolder he who dares aver, 
That they were enemies to wars Prior. 
5. [In theology.] The fiend; the devil. 
Defend us from the danger of the exemy. 
. Common Prayer. 
ENERGE'TICK. adj, | 52/170. | 
1. Forcible; active; vigorous; powerful in 


effect; efficacious, 

Theſe miaſms entering the body, are not ſo ener- 
getick as to venenate the entire maſs of blood in an 
inſtant, Harvey. 

2. Operative; active; working; not at reſt. 

If then we will conceive of God truly, and, as 
far as we can, adequately, we muſt look upon him 
not only as an eternal Being, but alſo as a Being 
eternally energetick, Grew, 


E/NERGY. 2. J. ie,. 


They are not effective of any thing, nor leave no 
work behind them, but are energies merely; for 
their working upon mirrours, and places of echo, 
doth not alter any thing in thoſe bodies. Bacon. 


2. Force; vigour; efficacy; influence. 
Whether with particles of heav'nly fire 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire; 
Or earth, but new divided from the ſky, 
And pliant ſtill, retain'd th' ethereal energy. Dryd. 
God thinketh with operation infinitely perfect, 
with an omnipotent as well as an eternal energy. 
Grew. 
Beg the bleſſed Jeſus to give an energy to your 
imperfect prayers, by his. moſt powerful interceſſion. 
0g Smalridge. 
What but God! 
Infpiring God ! who, boundleſs ſpirit all, 
And unremitting cexerg y, pervades, 
Adjuſts, ſuſtains, and agitates the whole. Thomſon. 
3. Faculty; operation. | 
Matter, though divided into the ſubtileſt parts, 
moved ſwiftly, is ſenſeleſs and ſtupid, and makes 
no approach to vital exergy. ay. 
How can concuſſion of atoms beget ſelf- conſciouſ- 
neſs, and powers and energies that we feel in our 
minds? Bentley. 
4. Strength of expreſſion; force of figniti- 


cation; ſpirit; lite, | 


ENF 
Who did ever, in French authors, ſee 
The comprehenſive Engliſh enorgy? Rg/common. 


Swift and ready, and familiar communication is 
made by ſpeech; and, when animated by elocution, 


captivating the hearers. older. 

Many words deſerve to be thrown out of our lan- 
guage, and not a few antiquated to be reſtored, on 
account of their energy and found. Swift. 
To ENERVATE. v. a. [enervo, Lat.] To 
weaken; to deprive of force; to emaſ- 


culate, | 

Great empires, while they ſtand, do exervate and 
deſtroy the forces of the natives which they have 
ſubdued, reſting upon their own protecting forces. 


Bacon. 
Sheepiſh ſoftneſs often enervates thoſe who are bred 
like fondlings at home. Locke. 


On each enervate ſtring they taught the note, 
To pant, ortremble through an eunuch's throat, Pope. 
Footmen exerciſe themſelves, whilſt their ener- 
vated lords are ſoftly lolling in their chariots. 
Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
EntRva'TiON. 7. / [from enerve. | 
1. The act of weakening; emaſculation. 
2. The ſtate of being weakened; effeminacy. 
To ENERVE. v. a. pgs Lat.] To weak- 
en; to break the force of; to cruſh, 
We ſhall be able to ſolve and exerve their force. 
Digby. 
Such object hath the pow'r to ſoft'n and tame 
Severeſt temper, ſmooth the rugged'it brow, ; 
Encrve, and with voluptuous hope diſſolve. Milton. 


To ENFA'MISH, vv. a. begs famiſh.] To 
ſtarve; to famiſh; to kill with hunger. 


To Exrrr'8LE. v. a. [from feeble.] To 
weaken; to enervate; to deprive of 
ſtrength. 

I've belied a lady, 
The princeſs of this country; and the air on't 
Revengingly enfeebles me. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelire. 
My people are with fickneſs much enfeedted. Sl as 
Much hath hell debas'd, and pain 
Enfeebl'd me, to what I was in heav'n! AMitens 
Some employ their time in affairs below the dig- 
nity of their perſons; and being called by God, or 
the republick, to bear great burdens, do enfeeble 
their underſtandings by ſordid and brutiſh buſineſs. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Sure, nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mold, 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender paſſions, 
And ſunk me even belewy my own weak ſex. Ada*/, 


To ENFE'OFF. v. a. | feoffamentum, low 
Latin.] To inveſt with any dignities or 
oſſeſſions. A law term. 

If the eldeſt fon exfeoff the ſecond, reſerving ho 
mage, and that homage paid, and then the ſecond 
ſon dies without iſſue, it will deſcend to the eldeit as 
heir, and the ſeignory is extinct. Hate. 

EN PFO TMNT. 2. . [from enfeop. ] 

1. The act of enfeoffing. ö 

2. The inſtrament or deed by which one is 
inveſted with poſſeſſions. 

To Exnre'rTER. v. a. [from fester.] To 
bind in fetters; to enchain. Not in uſe. 

His ſoul is fo enfetter'd to her love, 


That ſhe may make, unmake, do what ſhe lift, 
Shakeſpeares 


ENFILA'DE. 1. J. [Fr.] A ftrait paſſage; 
any thing through which a right line may 
be drawn. Military term. | 

To EnFiLa'De.w. g. [from the noun.] To 
pierce in a right line. 

The avenues, being cut through the uod in right 


lines, were erfiaded by the Spaniſh cannon. 
Expedition te Cay hagen. 
To ENF1'RE, v. g. {from fire.) To tire; 
to ſet on fire; to kindle. Obſolete, 
So hard thoſe heavenly beauties be erfr'd, 
As things divine, leaſt pailions do impreſs. Spen/*r. 
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ENF 
To Ex rock. , . [euforcir, French.] 
1. To give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen; to 
invigorate. | 
2. To make or pain by force, 
The idle ſtroke, + (rages furious way, 
Miſſing the mark of his miſaimed fight, 


Did fall to ground. Fairy Quem. 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, ſometimes with 


ray'rs 
Refer? ir charity, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. To put in act by violence. | 
Sker away as ſwiſt as tones 
Enrforced from the old Aſſytian flings. Shakſp. 
4- Jo inſtigate; to provoke; to urge on; 
to animate. 
Fear gave her wings, and rage fed my flight 
Through woods and plains. Fairy Queen, 
If you knew to whom you thew this honour, 
T know you wouid be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary bounty can ce you. 
5. To urge with energy, 
| All revoke 
Your ignorant election; exforce his pride, 
And his old hate to you, 
He prevailed with him, by eny-r-i7g the ill con- 
ſequence of his refuſal to take the office, which 
would be interpreted to his diſlike of the court. 
| Clarendon. 
To avoid all appearance of diſaffection, I have 
taken care to cfece loyalty by an invincible argu- 
ment, Swift. 
6. To compel; to conſtrain. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means exfsrce you not to evil, Shakeſ. 
A juſt difdain conceived by that queen, that to 


Shake/p. 


wicked a rebel ſhould prevail againſt her, did move | 


and almoſt efrce her to ſend over that mighty 
army. : Davies en Ireland, 
7. Jo preſs with a charge. Little uſed. 
In this point charge him home, that he affects 

Tyrannick pow'r: If he evade us there, 

Enforce him with his envy to the people, 

And that the ſpoils got on the Antiates | 
Was ne'er diſtributed. Shake. Coriolanus, 
o EN FOR C E. v. 2. To prove; to evince; 


to ſhew beyond contradiction. | 
Which laws in ſuch caſe we mutt obey, unleſs 
there be reaſon ſhewed, which may neceſſarily c- 
Foree that the law of reaſon, or of God, doth enjoin 
the contrary. Focker. 


ExroRC E. . hi [from force.] Power; 
ſtrength. Not uſed. 
He now defies thee thrice to ſingle fight, 
As a petty enterpriſe of ſmall exforce. Milian. 


ExFo'RCEDLY. adv. [from enforce.] By 
violence; not voluntarily; not ſponta- 
neouſly; not by choice. 

If thou did'ſt put this! ſow'r cold habit on, 
To caſtigate thy pride, *twere well, but thou 
Doſt it exf2rcedly : thou? dſt courtier be, 
Wert thou not beggar. Shakeſpeare's Timsn, 


EnFo'RCEMENT. 2. /. [from exforce.] 
I, An aR of violence; compulſion; force 
offered, 


Confeſs *twas hers, and by what rough enforcement 
You got it from her. Shakeſpeare. 
He that contendeth againſt theſe enforcemerts, 
may eaſily.maſter or reſiſt them. _ Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
2. Sanction; that which gives force to a 


law. 

The rewards and puniſhments of another life, 
which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed as the enforce- 
ments of his law, are of weight enough to determine 
the choice. ; Lorke. 

3. Motive of conviction; urgent evidence. 

The perſonal deſcent of God himie!f, and his aſ- 
ſumption of our fieth to his divinity, was an en- 
fuce ment beyond all the methods of wiſdom that 
were ever made uſe of in the world, Hammond. 

. Preſſing exigence. 
4 3 Han I have ſaid, 
The leiſure and enforcement o the time 


Shakefp. Corinlailus, | 


* 


4 
* 
ENG 


peller; one who effects by violence. 

When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down 
an hill, 'tis certain that the man is the violent en- 
fercer of the firſt motion of it. Hammond. 

ExFo'ULDRED. ady. [from faudir, French. 
Mixed with lightning. Obſolete, 

Heart cannot think what courage and what cries, 

With foul enfou/dred ſmoak and flaſhing fire, 

The hell-bred beaſt threw forth unto the ſkies. 
50 Fairy Queen. 
To ENFRA'NCHISE. v. 2. [from franchiſe.] 
1. To admit to the privileges of a freeman, 

The Engliſh colonies, and ſome ſepts of the Iriſhry, 
enfranchiſed by ſpecial charters, were admitted to 
the benetit of the laws. | Darwvies. 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thoſe peo- 
ple that were the firſt inhabitants of Rome, or of 
thoſe that were after incorporated and erfrarchiſed 
into that name, city, or government. Hale. 

2. To ſet free from ſlavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking healths 
to a draught at a meal; and, laſtly, to diſcontinue 
altogether: but if a man have the fortitude and re- 
ſolution to exfranchife himſelf at once, that is the 
beſt. Bacon's Hays. 

It they won a battle, priſoners became ſlaves, and 
continued ſo in their generations, unleſs enfranchiſed 
by their maſters, | Temple. 

3. To free or releaſe from cuſtody, 
His mittreſs 
Did hold his eyes lockt in her cryſtal looks. 
—PBelike, that now ſhe hath enfranchis'd them, 
Upon ſome other pawn for fealty. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To denizen; to endenizen. 
Theſe words have been exfranchiſed amongſt us 

WH atcs, 

ENFRA'NCHISEMENT, 2. J. [from enfran- 


chiſe. \ | 

1. Inveſtiture of the privileges of a denizen. 
Ihe incorporating a man into any ſociety, or body 
politick. For example, he that is by charter made 
denizen of England, is faid to be enfranchiſed; and 
fo is he that is made a citizen of London, or other 
City, or burgeſs at any town corporate, becauſe he is 
made partaker of coe liberties that appertain to the 


corporation. 5 7 8 Corel. 
His coming hither hath no farther ſcope, 

Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 

Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees. Shakef. 


2, Releaſe from priſon or from ſlavery, 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caſt off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul'd erfranchiſement. Shake. 
Ex FRO“Z EN. particip. er frozen, ] Con- 
gealed with cold, Not uſed. | 
Yet to augment the anguiſh of my fmart, 
Thou haſt ehren her diſdainful breaſt, | 
That no one drop of pity there doth reſt. Spenſer. 


To ENGA'GE. v. a. [ergager, French. 
1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 
I have exgag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 
Engag'd my triend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 


2. To impawn; to ſtake. 


They moſt perfidiouſly condemn 

Thoſe that engag d their lives for them. Fudibras. 
3. To enliſt; to bring into a party. 

All wicked men are of a ny againſt religion: 
ſome luſt or intereſt exgageth them againſt it. Tiller; 
4. To embark in an affair. 

So far had we ergaged ourſelves, unfortunate ſouls, 
that we liſted not to complain, fince our complaints 
could not but carry the greateſt accuſation to our- 
ſelves. Sidney. 

Before I engage myſelf in giving any anſwer to 
this objection of inconſumpuble lights, I would ſee 
the effect certainly averred, Digby. 
5. To unite; to attach; to make adherent. 

Good-nature engages every body to him. Addi/on. 
6. To induce; to win by pleaſing means; to 
Sun. N 


Forbids to dwell on. Shekef, Rich, III. 
4 . 


Exro'rcse, 2. f. [from enforce.] Com. | 


ENG 
To ev'ry | uty he could mind 
Provoke Heis courage, and —— den N25» 


His beauty theſe, and Hal, 
The reſt bis houſe and ee ba blooming We, 
So ſhall J court thy deareſt truch, 8.87. Dy4, 
When beauty ceaſes to engage; on; 
So thinking on thy charming youth 
Il love it o'er again in age. RY 75 
7. Jo bind by any appointment or cont hy 
2s We have been firm to our allies, eee 
clining any expence to which we had ear : 
lelves, and we have even exceeded our eugtgeen 


8. To ſeize by the attention: * hey 
deeply engaged in converſation, 
9. To employ; to held in buſineſß. 
For I ſhall fing of battles, blood, ang rage, 
Which princes and their people did engage. Ds, 1 
y 2 to JI, 
10. To encounter; to fight. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince 
- Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage, 
To ENGA'GE, vn, | 
1. To conflict; to fight, 
Upon advertiſement of the Scots 
of Holland was ſent with a body to meet and 4 
gage with it. | Lads 
2. To embark in any buſineſs; to enlift i 
mp 
*Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty triſies, or to ſwell my page 
With wind aud noiſe. Dryden's Pr u, 
EN GAC EME NT. 2. /. from engage; enn. 
S 6 0 *g08, 
ment, French. ] 
1. The act of engaging, impaw ning, d 
making liable to a debt. | 
2. Obligation by contract. 
Ve have, in expence, exceeded our engage, 
Atterbin. 
3. Adherence to a party or cauſe; partidlit. 
This practice may be obvious to any who impar 
tially, and without engagement, is at the pains h 
Examine. Sui 
4. Employment of the attention. 
Play, either by our too conſtant or too long c. 
ment in it, becomes like an employment or proteli3, 


Regen 
5. Fight; conflict; battle. A word 1: 
poetical. 
Our army, led by valiant Torriſmond, : 
Is now in hot engagement with the Moors, Dry, 
Encourag'd by deſpair, or obitinate 
To fall like men in arms, ſome date renew. 
Feeble engagement, meeting glorious tate 
On 5 i PS Plith, 
6. Obligation; motfve. 
This is the greateſt engagement not to fr 
opportunity. An 
To ENOGA “OL. v. 4. [from gal. To inn. 
ſon; to confine. 
Within my mouth you have cg, tg, 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth aud Ig. Sate, 
To ENGA'RRISON., v. . [from gart lu 
To protect by a garriſon. 


Neptune with a guard doth eg, ver 15. 


gage, 
P GLA 


army, the ex] 


* 
To ENGE'NDER, v. a. [engerndrer, French. 
1. To beget between different ſexes. 


2. To produce; to form. : | 
Oh nature! thou, who of the felf-t2me 75th 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, fe 
Engender'ft the black toad and adde blue. <*by 

Again, if ſouls do other ſouls beret, 

*Tis by themſelves, or by the body's pov 7: 1 
If by themſelves, what doth their c 7 
But they might ſouls engender ev'ry hout?., aut 
3. To excite; to cauſe; to produce. 
Say, can you faſt? Your ſtomachs ars 109 19-9 
And abſtinence engenders maladies. 
Ihe preſerce ot a king engender; love _ 1 6 
Amongſt his ſubjects and his loyal fricncs. e 


Slot fert 


Ta 


ENG 


hat engenderg thunder in his breaſt, | 


theſe accuſations forth. She. 


nd makes him roar thoughts, and 


aloads the mind, engenders a 
er _ 3 Addiſon. 
Jo bring fortn. | 2 
f Vice engenders ſhame, and folly broods o mw 
„Ex CEND ER. Ve . To be cauſed; to 
roduced. 4 
Thick clouds are ſpread, and ſtorms 3 . 


ENGINE. 1. J. [engin, French; ingegno, 
„ complication, in which 
various movements and parts concur to 


one effect. 1 
military machine. | 
” Sr is 5 towers that ——— - 
that hurts,-our ſword that wounds our toes. 
Our ſpear ; . Fairf. 
6 Any inſtrument. E | 
The ſword, the arrow, the gun, with many ter- 
rible engines of death, will be well employed. Raleigh. 
He takes the ſciſſars, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers ends. Pope. 
„Any inſtrument to throw water upon 


burning houſes. 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play; 
And ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 
: Dryden, 
. Any means uſed to _ to paſs, or to 
effect. Uſually in an ill ſenſe. 
Prayer muſt be divine and heavenly, which the 
devil with all his engines ſo violently oppoſeth. 
Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
6. An agent for another. In contempt. 
They had th' eſpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up into the ſtate they were. Daniel. 
ExcIN EIER. 2. J. [engingnier, French. ] 
One who manages engines; one who di- 
rects the artillery of an army. 
For 'tis the ſport to have the engineer 
Hoiſt with his own petard. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
lim thus enrag'd, 2 
Deſcrying from afar, ſome engineer, 
Dext'rous to guide th* unerring charge, deſign'd, 
By one nice ſhot, to terminate the war. Philips. 
An author, who points his ſatire at a great man, 
is like the engineer who ſignalized himſelf by this 
ungenerous practice. A Addiſon. 
E'NGINERY. z. J [from engine.] | 
1. The act of managing artillery. | 
They may deſcend in mathematicks to fortifica- 
tion, architecture, enginery, or navigation. Milton. 
2. Engines of war; artillery. | 
Me ſaw the foe | 
Approaching, groſs and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his dev*liſh engirery. Milton. 
To ExOIRD. v. 4. [from gird.] To en- 
circle; to ſurround; to environ; to en- 
compaſs, | 
My heart is drown'd with grief, 
My body round engirt with miſery; 
For what's more miſerable than diſcontent? Shakeſp. 
That gold mult round exgirt theſe brows of mine. 


13 Shakeſpeare. 
ENGLISH. adj, [engler, Saxon. ] Be- 


longing to England; thence Engliſh 1s the | f 


language of ug ian, 
le hath neither atin, French, nor Italian; and 
you may come into the court, and ſwear that I have 


a poor pennyworth in the Ergliſh. Shakeſpeare. 
Of Enplifh tale, the coarſer ſort is called plaiſter, 
My parget 3 the tiner, ſpoad. "| Waudward. 
0 E NGLISH. v. 4. 2 the noun.] To 

tranſlate into Engliſh. 5 
The hollow inſtrument terebra, we may engliſh 
Piercer. | Bacon. 
We find not a word in the text can properly be 


— aniſe, which is what the Latins call ane- 
mum, and properly engliſbed dill. Brown. 


0 2 1. T. v. 4. French, ] 


ENG 


ſenſe. 


either my place, nor ought I heard of buſineſs, 
Hath rais'd me from my bed; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me: for my particular grief 
Engluts and fwallows other ſorrows. © Shakeſpeare. 
Certainly, thou art fo near the gulf, 
Thou needs mult be erg/utted, Shakef. Henry V. 
How many prodigal bits have ſlaves and peaſants 
This night exglutted! Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
2, To fill. : 
Whoſe grieved minds, which choler did exg/ut, 
Againft themſelves turning their wrathful ſpight. 


Spenſer. 


an 


3. To glut; to pamper. | 

Being once englutted with vanity, he will ſtraight- 

way loath all learning. Aſcham's Schoo!maſper. 
To ENGO'RE, v. a, from gore.] To pierce ; 
to prick. Not uſed. 

As ſavage bull, whom two fierce maſtiffs bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, 

But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Sper. 
To ENGO'RGE. v. @. Ln gorge, French, 
a throat, ] To ſwallow; to devour; to 

orge. | 8 
Then fraught with rancour and engerged ire, 

He caſt at once him to avenge for all. Spenſer. 

That is the gulf of greedineſs, they ſay, 

That deep engorgeth all this world is prey. Spenſer. 
To EncGo'RGE. v. 2. To devour; to feed 
with eagerneſs and voracity; to riot. 

Greedily ſhe engorg'd without reſtraint, 

And knew not eating death! Milton's Par. Loft. 

To ENGRA'IL. wv. a. [from grele, French, 

hail. ] To variegate; to ſpot as with 

hail. A word now uſed only in heraldry, 
for to indent in curve lines, 
ZEacides then ſhews | 

A long lance, and a caldron, new, engrall'd with 

twenty hues. Chapman's Iliads. 

Polwheel beareth a ſaultier ergrail'd. Carew. 

To ENGRA'IN, v. 4. [from grain.} To die 
deep; to die in grain. 

See thou how freſh my flowers being ſpread, 

| Dyed in lilie white and crimſon red, 
With leaves engrain'd in luſty green. 
To ENGRAPPLE. v. 3. 
cloſe with; to conten 
bother. 

There ſhall young Hotſpur, with a fury led, 
Ergrapple with thy ſon, as fierce as he. Daniel. 

To ENGRASP. v. a. [from graſp.] To 
ſeize; to hold faſt in the hand; to gripe. 

Now 'gan Pyrocles wax as wood as he, 

And him affronted with impatient might; 
And both together fierce engraſped he, 
Whiles Guyon ſtanding by, their uncouth ſtrife does 
1 Sper. 
To ENGRA'VE. v. a. preter. engraved; part. 
_ engraved or engraven. [engrater, 
Tench. 


1. Jo picture by inciſions in any matter. 
Her ivory forehead, tull of bounty brave, 

Like a broad table, did itſelf difpread, 
For love his lofty triumphs to engvave, 

And write the battles of his great godhead. Fairy Q. 
O'er all, the heav'n's retulgent image ſhines; 

On either gate were fix engraver: ſigns. Addiſon. 
Names freſh engrav'd appear'd of wits renown'd ; 

I look'd again, nor could their trace be found. Pope. 

2. To mark wood or ſtone. 

Ergrave the two ſtones with the names. 

a Ex. xxviii. 11. 
3. To impreſs deeply; to imprint. 

It will ſcarce ſeem poſlſible, that God ſhould en- 
grave principles, in men's minds, in words of un- 
certain ſignification. Locke. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be en- 
graven in the hearts of all promoters of charity. 

1 Alterbury. 

Sounds which addreſs the ear, are loſt and die 


ary yy 


with hold on each 


In one ſhort hour; but chat which ſtrikes the eye, 


* 


1. To ſwallow up. It is now little uſed in 


E N H 


Lives long upon the mind: the faithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. Watts. 

4. [from grave.] To bury; to inhume; 
to inter. 8 

The fon had charge of them, now being dead, 
In feemly fort their corſes to engrave, 

And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. Spenſe 
EN GRA“ VER. z. /. [from engrade.] A cut- 
ter in ſtone or other matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itſelf, as the 
pencil of a painter or engraver makes the images in 
the table, but are imprinted in a wonderful method 
in the ſoul. | | Hate 

To EN GRIN VE. , a. [from-grieve.] To 
pain; to vex; to aſſlict; to diſconſolate. 

The gnawing anguiſh, and ſharp jealouſy, 
Which his ſad ſpeech inſixed in my breait, 

Rankled ſo fore, and feſter'd inwardly, 

That my engrieved mind could find no reſt. Fairy Q. 

Aches, and hurts, and cords, do engrieve either 
towards rain, or towards froſt. Bacon Nat. Hip. 

To EnGRo'ss. v. @. [gr, French. ] 
1. To thicken; to make thick. 
But more happy he than wiſe, 
Of that ſea's nature did him not aviſe; 
The waves thereof fo flow and fluggiſh were, 
Engroſs'd with mud, which did them foul agrieſe; 
That every weighty thing they did upbear. Fairy N. 
2. To encreaſe in bulk. 

Though pillars, by channeling, be ſeemingly en- 

groſſed to our light, yet they are truly weakened in 


themſelves, Motton. 
3. To fatten; to plump up. 
Not ſleeping, to cagreſt his idle body; 
But praying, to enrich his watchtul foul. Sa 


4. To ſeize in the groſs; to ſeize the whole 


of any thing. | 
If thou engreſſiſt all the griefs as thine, | 
Thou robb'tt me of a moiety. Shakeſpeare. 


Thoſe two great things that ſo engreſi the deſires 
and deſigns of both the nobler and igi obler fort of 
mankind, are to be found in religion; namely, 


wiſdom and pleaſure. South, 
A dog, a parrot, or an ape, | 

Or ſome worſe brute in human ſhape, 

Engrefs the fancies of the fair. Swift. 


5. To purchaſe the whole of any commo- 
dity for the ſake of ſelling at a high price. 
6. To copy in a large hand. 

Here is th' indictment of the good lord Haſtiags, 
Which in a ſet hand fairly is gr ᷑ↄ Shakef, 

A clerk, foredoom'd his father's ſoul to croſs, 
Who pens a ſtanza when he ſhould engry/s. Pope. 

Ex GROSSER. z. /, [from engro/s.] THe 
that purchaſes large quantities of an 
commodity, in order to ſell it at a high 
price. - ; 

A new ſort of engroſſers, or foreſtallers, having 
the feeding and ſupplying this numerous body of 
workmen in the woollen manufactures, out of their 
warehouſes, ſet the price upon the pcor landholder. 

Locke. 

Encro'ss MENT. 2. /. | from engrſ.] Ape 
—— of things in the groſs; exor- 

itant acquiſition. 
Our thighs are pack't with wax, our mouths with 
honey: 
We bring it to the hive; and, like the bees, 
Are murder'd for our pains! This bitter taſte 
Yield his engro//ments to the dying iather. Shakeſp. 

Thoſe held their immode rate ergrog/meitts of pow r 
and favour by no other tenure than prefumption. 

Sewift. 
19 


Jo EN GUARD. v. 4. [from guard. 
; to ſurround as guards. 


rotect; to deſend 
Not uſed. 
A hundred knights! ves, that on ev'ry dream 
He may enguard his dotage with their paw'rs, 
And hold our lives at mercy." Shake. King Lear, 
To EN HAN CE. v. 4. [harffer, enbanſſer, 
French. | 
1. To lift up; to raiſe on high, A ſenſe now 
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Both of them high at once their hands exhanc'd, 
And both at once their huge blaws down did ſway. 

Spenſer. 

2, To raiſe; to advance; to heighten in 


rice, 

The deſire of money is every where the ſame: its 
vent varies very little, but as its greater ſcarcity ex- 
hances its price, and increaſes the ſcramble. Lzcke. 

3. To raiſe in eſteem. 

What is it but the experience of want that en- 
hances the value of plenty ? L' Eftrange. 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now un- 
dergo, will contribute to cxhance our pleaſure. 

Atterbury. 
4. To aggravate; to increaſe from bad to 


worſe. 

To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts 
incite is the will of God within us, is the principle 
of villainy that hath acted in the children of diſ- 
obedience, enhanced and improved with circum- 


ſtances of greater impudence than the moſt abo- . 


minable heathens were guilty of. Hammond. 
The relation which thoſe children bore to the 
prieſthood, contributed to exhance their guilt, and 
increaſe their puniſhment, Atterbury. 
Exna/NCEMENT. 2. fe [from enhance. | 


1. Encreaſe; augmentation of value. 
Their yearly rents are not improved, the land- 
lords making no lets gain by fines than by enbance- 
ment of rents. . Bacon. 
2, Aggravation; increaſe of ill. 
Jocular ſlanders have, from the ſlightneſs of the 
temptation, an enhancement of guilt. 
Gevernment of the Tongue. 
ENIGMA. z. . [ enigma, Lat. eee 8y . 
A riddle; an obſcure queſtion ; a poſition 
expreſſed in remote and ambiguous terms. 
The dark enigma will allow 
A meaning; which, if well I underſtand, 
From ſacrilege will free the god's command. Dryd. 
A cuitom was amongtt the ancients of propoſing 
an eigma at feſtivals, and adjudging a reward to 
him that ſolved it. Pope. 
Ex1GMA'TICAL. adj. | from enigma. 
1. Obſcure; ambiguouſly or darkly ex- 
preſſed, ; 


Your anſwer, fir, is enigmatical. Shakeſp. 
Enigmaticad deliveries comprehend uſeful veri- 
ties; but being miſtaken by liberal expoſitors at firit, 
they have been miſunderſtood by molt ſince. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Whilſt they affect erigmatical obſcurity, they puz- 
gl: the readers of their divulged proceſſes. Boyle. 
Athenzus gives inſtances of the enigmatical pro- 
poſitions in uſe at Athens, and of the forfeitures 
and rewards upon the ſolution or nonſolution. 
|  Broome's Notes oh the Odyſſey. 
2. Cloudy; obſcurely conceived or appre- 


hended. 


Faith here is the aſſent to thoſe things which come 


to us by hearing, and are ſo believed by adherence, 
or dark enigmatical knowledge, but hereafter are 
ſeen or known demonſtratively. Hammcnd, 
Fr1GMA'TICALLY. adv. [from enigma.] In 
a ſenſe different from that which the 
words in their familiar acceptation imply. 
Homer ſpeaks enigmatically, and intends that 
cheſe monſters are merely the creation of poetry. 
Brome. 
ENILIGNMAT IST. 2. /. [from enigma.] One 
who deals in obſcure and ambiguous mat- 
ters; maker of riddles. 
That 1 may deal more ingenuouſly with my rea- 
der than the abovementioned cx/gmati// has done, 1 
ſhall prefent him with a key to my riddle. Adgi/ſyn, 
To ENJ]ON. &. a. {ezjcindre, French. ] To 
direct; to order; to preſcribe. It is more 
authoritative than dreck, and leſs impe- 
rious than command, 
To fatisfy the good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 


That hebe me to. Shatef, Much Ado. 


F- 


E NL 


Monks and philoſophers, and ſuch as do conti- 


nually exjcin themſelves. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
It endeavours to ſecure every man's interett, by 
enoining that truth and fidelity be inviolably pre- 
ſerved. Tillotſon. 
Ex IOI NX ER. z. ſ. [from enjoi.] One who 
gives injunctions. | Dizz. 


Exjo'tNMENT. 2. . [from enjoiu.] Di- 


rection; command. 

Critical trial ſnould be made 4 publick hi- 
ment, whereby determination might be ſettled be- 
yond debate, Brown's Lug. Err, 

To ENJO'Y. v. 3. [ ouir, enjorir, French. | 

1. To feel or perceive with pleaſure; to 
have a pleaſing ſenſe of; to be delighted 
with. c 

I could ey the pangs of death, 

And ſmile in agony. _ Addiſon's Cats, 
2. To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition of. 

Edward the ſaint, in whom it pleaſed God, righte- 
ous and juſt, to let England fee what a bleiling fin 
and iniquity would not ſuffer it to e FTlecoker, 

He, who, to enjoy 
Plato's elyſium, leap'd into the ſea, 3 
Cleombrotus. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. To pleaſe; to gladden; to exhilarate; to 
glad; to delight. Uhis ſenſe is uſual 
with the reciprocal pronoun, and is de- 
rived from enjorir, 


Creatures are made to e themſelves, as well as 


to ſerve us. More. 
When a man ſhall, with a ſober, ſedate, diaboli- 
cal rancour, look upon and enjoy himſelf in the fight 
of his neighbour's fin and ſhame, can he plead the 
inſtigation of any appetite in nature? South. 
To Exjo'y. v. 1. To live in happineſs. 
Then I ſhall be no more! 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her ex5ying, I extinct, Milton. 
Ex JOY ER. 2. /. from enjoy. ] One that 
has fruition or poſſeſſion. Dia, 
Exjo'YMENT. z. J. [from exjoy.] Pleaſure; 
13 fruition. | 
His hopes and expectations are bigger than his en- 
Joyments. Tillosſon. 
To EN KI N DLE. v. g. [from kindle. ] 
1. To ſet on fire; to inflame; to put in a 
flame. 
Edmund, entindle all the ſparks of nature 
To quit this horrid act. Shake. King Lear, 
2. To rouſe paſſions; to ſet the ſoul into a 


flame, ; ; 
Your hand 
Gave ſign for me to leave you: fo I did, 
Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 
Which ſeem'd too much exkixdled. 
3. To incite to any act or hope. 
Do you not hope your children ſhall be kings, 
When thoſe who gave the thane of Cawder to me, 
Promis'd no leſs to them? | 
That, truſted home, 
Might yet exkind/e you unto the crown, Shakeſp. 
To ENLARGE. v. g. [enlargir, French. ] 
1. To make greater in quantity or appear- 
ance, 
The wall, in luſtre and effect like glaſs, 
Which o'er each object caſting various dyes, 
Enlurges ſome, and others multiplies. Pope. 
2. Jo encreaſe any thing in magnitude; to 
extend. N | 
Where there is ſomething both laſting and ſcarce, 
and fo valuable to be hoarded up, there men will 
not be apt to enlarge their poſſeſſions of land. Locke, 


3. To encreaſe by repreſentation; to mag- 
nify; to exaggerate. 
4. To dilate; to expand. 


O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 
our heart is enlarged. 2 Cor. vi. 11. 


5. To ſet free from limitation. 


Though ſhe appear koneſt to me, yet at other places 


Shakeſp. 


| 


ENL : 

ſhe enlargei) her mirth f 
e made of "ag ons that there * Fire 
6. To extend to more purpoſes or uſe 5 

It hath grown from no other root than only : 

to enlarge the neceſſary uſe of the word 1 
which defire hath begotten an errour hs bod, 
farther than ſoundneſs of truth will ber "$8 n 
, Aer, 


7 Jo amplify; to aggrandiſe. 
This is chat ſcience which would truly © 
mens minds, were it ſtudied, Sos: 
ops mind, as in number, 
a part of extenſion or duration as exc] ded divigen: 
ty, that would be the indiviſible 1 » aur 
repetition of which it would make its more hl 7 
ideas of extenſion and duration. 7.54 
8 ] 0 releaſe from confinement. 2 
: Enlarge the man committed yeſterday, 
That rail'd againſt our perſon, Shake. Herr v 
9. Jo diffuſe in eloquence, 2 
They exlarged themſelves upon this ſubjeR it! 
all the invidious inſinuations they could dexif 5 


Clarerdes, 


Licke, 
come to ſo {mail 


To ENL ARO E. v. 2. 


1. To expatiate; to ſpeak in many word: 
They appointed the chancellor of the Excheaver 
to enlarge upon any of thoſe particulars, Clarende 
This is a theme fo unplealant, l delizht th 
a. on it; rather wiſh the memory of it were 
extinct, 8 we 
2. Joo be further extended. ZE au 
The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
was in a fair way to have enlarged, until they fel 
out among themſelves. Ralvioh, 
ENLARGEMENT. 2. / [from enlarge, | | 
1. Encreaſe; augmentation; farther exten- 
ſion. 
The king afterwards enlarged the conſtant che- 
dience of the city with enlargement both ot liberties 
and of revenues. [ry 
The ocean, which fo long our hopes confin's, 
Could give no limits to his vaſter mind: 
Our bounds enlargement was his lateſt toil, 
Nor hath he left us pris'ners to our iſle, Mal, 
There never were any iſlands, or other confider- 
able parcels of land, amaſſed or heaped up; wr ary 
enlargement, or addition of earth, made to the con- 
tinent by the mud that is carried down into the 
ſea by rivers. Woodward, 
The commons in Rome generally purſued the en- 
large ment of their power by more {ct quarrels cf 02: 
entize aſlembly againſt another. Sift 
The Greek tongue received many c, 
between the time of Homer and that of Plutarch. 
„ 
2. Releaſe from confinement or ſervituce, 
Lieutenant, 
At our enlargement what are thy due fes ab, 
If thou holdeſt thy peace at the time, then al 
their enlargement and deliverance ariſe t9 teen, 
trom another place. Habe, We le 


3. Magnifying repreſentation. 


And all who told it, added ſomething new; 

And all who heard it, made enr/argemen.s too. Pits 

4. Expatiating ſpeech; copious diſco. 
He concluded with an cxlargement upem the vices 

and corruptions which were got into the one 
tAreuut ts 
ENn1.ARGER, 2. , [from enlarge. Ami 
fier; one that encreaſes or dilates any 
thing. „ 
We thall not contentiouſly rejoin, but conte 
is in us unto his name and honour, ready to * 
ſwallowed-in any worthy cxlarger. ro. 
To Ex LIGHT. w. a. [from Ji. „ 
luminate; to ſupply with light; to en- 

lighten. 
Wit from the firſt has ſhone on ages paſt, 15 
Erlights the preſent, and ſhall warm the last. Fe 
To Eni1cnTEN. 2. 3. [from light. 7 

1. Toilluminate; to ſupply with 1 
Cod will er/ighten my darkneſs. 0 3 
As the ſun ſhineth to the whole world, '9 © 
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whereof muſt enlighten all that come to the know- 

lege of the truth. Hooker. 
o quicken in the faculty of viſion, 

M His eyes were enlightened. - Sam. 
Love never fails to maſter what he finds; 

The fool exlightens, and the wiſe he blinds. Dryden. 

2, To inſtruct; to furniſh with encreaſe of 
led Co 

2 * is ſo agreeable to reaſon, that we 
det with it in the writings of the enligbtened hea- 

e Spectator. 

- Tis he who enlightens our underſtanding, corrects 
, and enables us to ſubdue our WEI to 

he law of God. : og. 

i To cheer; to exhilarate; to gladden. 

Jo illuminate with divine knowledge. 
5 Thoſe who were once enlightened, Hebrews, 
ENLIGHTEN ER. 1. fo [ from enlighten. ] 

1. Illuminator; one that gives light. 

: O, ſent from heav'n, 

Frlielt'rer of my darkneſs! gracious things 

hou haſt reveal'd. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
2. Inſtructor. : : 
J ExLIX Ek. r. g. [from link.) To chain 

to; to connect. 
Enlinkt to waſte and deſolation. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
D ENLIVEN. w. 4. | from life, live.] 
1. To make quick; to make alive; to ani- 


our wills 


mate. : + 
2. To make vigorous or active. 

Theſe great orbs thus radically bright, 
Primitive founts and origins of light, 
Er.iven worlds denied to human fight. 

In a glaſs-houſe the workmen often fling in a 
Crall quantity of freſh coals, which ſeems to diſturb 
the fire, but very much exlivens it. Swift, 

3. To make ſprightly or vivacious, | 
4. To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 
Ex11'veENER. 2. . [from exlizen,} That 

which animates; that which puts in mo- 
tion; that which invigorates. 
But fire th' exlivener of the general frame, 
Is one, its operation ſtill the ſame: 
Its principle is in itſelf; while ours 
Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow''rs. 
Dryden. 

7 ENLU'MINE. v. 2. [euluminer, French. 

Toillumine; to illuminate; to enlighten, 

Not in uſe. 5 

For having yet, in his deducted fpright, 
Some ſparks remaining of that heav'nly fire, 

He is enlumin' d with that goodly light, 

Unto like goodly ſemblance to aſpire. Spenſer, 


EXMITY. 2. J. [from enemy; as if enemity, 
inamity. | | 

!, Unfriendly diſpoſition ; malevolence ; 
averſion. 

Their being forced to their books, in an age at 
ity with all reſtraint, has been the reaſon why 
many have hated books. Locke. 

2. Contrariety of intereſts or inclinations; 
mutual malignity. 

They ſhall within this hour, 

On a diſſention of a doit break out 
In bittereſt enmity, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Between thee and the woman I will put 
Eumity; and between thine and her ſeed : 
Her ſeed ſhall bruiſe thy head, thou bruiſe his heel. 
| Milton. 
How far thoſe controverſies, and appearing enmi- 
dies of thoſe glorious creatures, may be carried, is 
not my buſineſs to ſhew or determine. 
3. State of oppoſition, 

Know ye not that the friendſhip of the world is 
cumity with God? Fam. iv. 4. 

You muſt firmly be convinced, that every fin you 
commit ſets you at enmity with heaven, and will, if 
not forſaken, render you incapable of it.. Wake. 


3. Malice; miſchievous attempts. 
I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 


To Wage againſt the uni o th? air. Shakeſpeare, | 


oY 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


EN O 


He who performs his duty in a ſtation of great 
power, mu needs incur the utter exmity of many, 
and the high diſpleaſure of more. Altterbury. 

To ENMA'RBLE. v. a. [from arble.] To 
turn to marble; to harden. Obſolete. 
Their dying to delay, 
Thou do'ſt enmarble the proud heart of her, 
Whoſe love before their life they do prefer. Spenſer. 
To ENME'SH. v. @. [from g.] To net; 
to entangle; to intrap. 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch; 
And out of her own goodneſs make the net 
That ſhall enmęſb them all. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
To ENPIERCE, v. 3. [from pierce.] To 
Il am too fore empierced with his ſhaft 
To ſoar with his light feathers. Shakeſpeare. 
Ex x EAOGON. 2. J. [is and 3 A 
figure of nine angles. 
*-ENNEA'TICAL» adj, [int] Enncatical days, 
are every ninth day of a ſickneſs; and 
enneatical years, every ninth year of one's 


life. 
To ENNOBLE. vv. g. [eunoblir, French. 
1. To raiſe from commonalty to nobility, 
Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to enzcble thoſe, 
That ſcarce ſome two days ſince were worth a noble. 
5 | Shakeſp. 
2. To dignify; to aggrandiſe; to exalt; to 
raiſe, 
God raiſed up the ſpirit of this great perſon, and 
 ennobled his courage and conduct with the entire 
overthrow of this mighty hoſt. uth, 
What can eneb/e ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards? 


Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pope. 
3. To elevate; to magnify. 
None ſo lovely, ſweet and fair, 
Or do more exnoble love. aller. 


4. To make famous or illuſtrious. 

The Spaniards could not as invaders land in Ire- 
land, but only enxc4/ed ſome of the coaſts thereof 
with ſhipwrecks. Bacon, 

Ex NOBLEMENT. z. . [from ennoblo.] 
1. The act of raiſing to the rank of nobi- 
lity. 

He added, during parliament, to his former erea- 
tions, the exncb/ement or advancement in nobility 
of a few others. Bacon, 

2. Exaltation ; elevation; dignity. 

The eternal wiſdom enriched us with all ersgble- 
ments, ſuitable to the meaſures of an unſtraitned 
goodneſs. Glarntwille, 

ENODATTIORN. 2. /. [eucdatis, Latin. ] 

1. The a&-of untying a knot, 

2. Solution of a difficulty. 

Ex ORMITY. 2. /. from enormous. 

1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 

2. Deviation from right; depravity; cor- 
ruption. = | 

We ſhall ſpeak of the particular abuſes and eor- 


mities of the government. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
That this law will be always ſufficient to bridle or 


reſtrain enormity, no man can warrant. Haoctter. 

There are many little enormities in the world, 
which our preachers would be very glad to ſee re- 
moved; but at the ſame time dare not meddle with 
them, for fear of betraying the dignity of the pulpit, 

Addiſon's Guardian, 

3- Atrocious crime; flagitious villany ; 

crimes exceeding the common meaſure, 
In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

It is not a bare ſpeculation that kings may run 
into encrmities; the practice may be proved by exam- 
ple. Swift, 

ENO'RMOUS. adj. [enormis, Latin.) 
1. Irregular; out of rule; not regulated by 
any ſtated meaſure. 


Wallowing, unwieldy, enormexs in their gait. 
Milton. 


Dias. 


EN O 
Nature here 
Wanton'd, as in her prime; and plaid at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweets, 
Wild above rule, or art, enormous bliſs! Milton. 
2. Excurſive; beyond the limits of a regu- 
lar figure. 
The enormous part of the light in the circumfe- 
rence of every lucid point, ought to be leſs diſcerni- 
ble in ſhorter teleſcopes than in longer, becauſe the 
ſhorter tranſmit leſs light to the exe. Newton's Op. 
3. Diſordered; confuſed. 
I ſhall find time 

From this enormous Rate, and ſeek to give 

Loſſes their remedies. Shateſpear's King Lear, 
4. Wicked beyond the common meaſure. 
5. Exceeding in bulk the common mea- 

ſures: always uſed with ſome degree of 

diſlike, or horror, or wonder. 

A giant ſhepherd here his flock maintains. 

Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 

A form enormores! far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face. Pope's Ody. 
ExORMOUSLx. adv. [ſrom exormous.] Be- 

yond meaſure. 

One who could ever eſpouſe a notion ſo ener- 
moufly abſurd and ſenſeleſs, as that the world was 
framed by chance. Wicdward. 


ExoRMOUSsN ESS. 2. J. [from eirorimous.] 


Immeaſurable exceſs. 

When thoſe who have no opportunity to examine 
our faith, ſee the enyrmorſneſs of our works, but 
what ſhould hinder them from meaſuring the maſter 


by the diſciples? Decay of Piety. 
EN OU CH. adj. 7. 85 Saxon; garah, Go- 
thick; genoeg, Dut.] It is not eaſy to de- 


termine whether this word be an adjective 
or adverb; perhaps, when it is joined 
with a ſubſtantive, it is an adjective, of 
which exow is the plural. In other ſitua- 
tions it ſeems an adverb; except that after 


preſſed or underſtood, if may be account- 
ed a ſubſtantive, It is pronounced as if 
it were written exf.] Ina ſufficient mea- 
ſure; ſo as may ſatisfy; ſo as may ſuffice, 
Why would'ſt thou go, with one conſent they cry, 
When thou haſt gold ez2vgh, and Emily? Dryden. 
When there was not room enough for their herds, 


they by conſent ſeparated, and enlarged their paſture. 
Locke, 


Exo'ucHn. 2. /. | 
1. Something ſufficient in greatneſs or ex- 


cellence. 

'Tis cxough for me to have endeavoured the union 
of my country, whilſt I continued in public employ- 
ments. Temple. 
The indolency and enjoyment we have, ſufficing 
ſor our preſent happineſs, we deſire not to venture 
the change, being content, and that is e2vgh. Locke, 

E:n5ugh for me that to the liſt'ning ſwains, 
Firſt in thoſe fields I fung the filvan trains. Pape. 
I #ill not quarrel with the prefent age: it has 
done en: gh for me, in making and Keeping you 
two my friends. Pope. 
2. Something equal to a man's powers or 

faculties. | 
Some great deſects and main errours in his nature, 
cuſtoms, and proceedings, he had erg? to do to 
fave and help, with a thouſand little induſtries and 
watches. Bacon. 


Ex OU GH. ad. 

t. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that 
gives ſatisfaction. 

2. It notes a ſlight augmentation of the po- 
ſitive degree: as, I am ready enough 79 
quarrel; that is, I am rather quarrelſome 
than peaceable. 

I am apt enough to think, that this ſame bina- 
rium of a ſtronger and a weaker, like unto maſcu- 
line and feminine, doth hold in all living bodies. Bacon. 
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To EN RAT TRE. v. 3. 


EN R 


It is ſometimes pleaſant enough to conſider the 


different notions which diticrent perſons have of the 

ſame thing. Addiſan. 

They are now in priſon at Florence; and, as ät 

is ſaid, treated hardly enough, Add iſon on Italy. 

3. Sometimes it notes diminution; as, the 

ſong is well exaugh; that is, not quite 
well, though not much amiſs. 


4. Anexclamation noting fulneſs or ſatiety. 
Macbeth, beware Macduff! : 
Beware, the thane of Fite! Diſmiſs me.— Enough. 
Shake/. 
Henceforth, I'll bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itſelf, 
Enough, envwgh, and die, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Exo'w. The plural of . In a ſuffi- 
cient number. | 

The earth hath fince born erczo bleeding wit- 
neſſes, that it was no want of true courage. Sidney. 

The walls of the church there are ene content= 
ed to build; the marbles are poliſhed, the roofs 
ſhine with gold, the altar hath precious ſtones to 
adorn it, and of Chriſt's miniſters no choice at all. 

Hocker. 

Man had ſelfiſh foes enoww beſides, 

That, day and night, for his deſtruction wait. Milt. 

My conquering brother will have ſlaves enow, 

To pay his cruel vows for victory. Dryden, 

There are at Rome exew modern works of archi- 
tecture to employ any reaſonable man. Aadiſen. 

EN PASSANT. ad v. [French.] By the way. 

To EnRA'GE. v. a. [enrager, French.] To 
irritate; to provoke; to make furious; to 
exaſperate. 

The juſtice of their quarrel ſhould not ſo much 
encourage as enrage them, being to revenge the 
diſhonour done to their king, and to chaſtiſe de- 
ceitful enemies. Hayward. 
Enrag ' d at this, upon the bawd I flew; 

And that which moſt enrag d me was, twas true. 
| Walſh. 
To Enra'xce. v. a. [from range.] To 
place regularly; to put into order. 
In their jaw 
Three ranks of iron teeth exranged were. Fairy Q. 
As fair Diana, in freſh ſummer's day, 
Beholds her nymphs enrang'd in ſhady wood. 
| Fairy Queen, 
To Exra'NK. v. a. [from ran.] To place 
in orderly ranks. 3 | 
No leiſure had he to enrank his men. Shakeſpeare. 


To ENRAPT. v. a. from raft: the parti- 


ciple preterite ſeems to be enrap?. | 
1. To throw into an extaſy; to tranſport 
with enthuſiaſm. 
| I myſelf 
Am, like a prophet, ſuddenly enrabt 
To tell thee, that this day is ominous. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In the following quotation it ſeems 
erroneouſly written for exwrapt, in- 
voly'd; wrapt up. | 
Nor hath he been fo err ap? in thoſe ſtudies as to 
neglect the polite arts ot painting and poetry. 
| Arbuthnot and Pope. 
[from raptnre.] 
To tranſport with pleaſure; to delight 
highly. 


To ExnRa'visH, v. a, [from raviſb.] To 


throw into extaſy; to tranſport with de- 
light. 
What wonder, 
Frail men, whoſe eyes ſeek heavenly things to ſee, 
At fight thereof ſo much enraviſo d be? Spenſer, 
ExnRrAVISHMENT. z. /. [from exravi/h.| 
Extaſy of delight. 

They contract a kinddf ſplendor from the ſeem- 
ingly obſcuring vail, which adds to the enraviſb- 
ments of her tranſported admirers. Glanville's Scep. 

To ExRHR“LU NM. v. a. [enrbumer, French. ] 
To have rbeum through cold. 


E N R 


The phyſician is to enquire where the party hath 
taken cold or enrheumed. | Harvey. 
To EN RICH. v. a. [enricher, French, ] 
I, To make wealthy; to make opulent. 
The king will enrich him with great riches, and 
will give him his daughter. 1 Sam. xvil. 25. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich. Shakeſp. 
Great and glorious Rome queen of the earth, 
So far renown'd, and with the ſpoils errich'd 
Of nations. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
Thoſe are ſo unhappy as to rob others, without 
enriching themſelves. . Denham. 
2. To fertiliſe; to make fruitful. 
See the ſweet brooks in filver mazes creep, 
Enrich the meadows, and ſupply the deep. Blackmore. 
3- To ftore; to ſupply with augmentation 
of any thing deſirable. | 
There is not any one among them that could ever 
enrich his own underſtanding with any certain truth, 
or ever edify others therein. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
ENRICHMENT, z. . [from enrich. | 
1. Augmentation of wealth. 5 
2. Amplification; improvement by addition. 
I have procured a tranſlation of that book into 
the general language, not without great and ample 
additions, and exrichment thereof. Bacon's Holy War, 
It is a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our 
underſtandings, if we ſpend too much of our time 
and pains among infinites and unſearchables. Warts. 
To Exriv'ce. wv. a. [from ridge.] To form 
with longitudinal protuberances or ridges, 
He had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns walk'd and wav'd like the enridged fea: 
Is was ſome fiend. _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To EnR1'xG. v. a. [from r19g.] To bind 


round; to encircle, 


Ivy fo 
Enrings the barky * of the elm. Shakeſpeare. 
To Ex KIT EN. v. a. [from ripe.] To ripen; 
to mature; to bring to perfection. 
The Summer, how it enripen'd the year; 
And Autumn, what our golden harveſts were. Donne. 


To ENRO'BE. v. g. [from robe. ] To dreſs; 


to clothe; to habit; to inveſt, 
Her mother hath intended. 
That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd, 

With ribbands pendant, flaring *bout her head. Shak. 


To ENRO'LL. v. g. | ernridler, French. ] 


1. To inſert in a roll, liſt, or regiſter. 

There be enrelled amongſt the king's forces about 

thirty thouſand men of 3 I. Mac. x. 36. 

We kind ourſelves enrolled in this heavenly family 

as ſervants, and as ſons. Spratt, 

| The champions, all of high degree, 

Who knighthood lov'd, and deeds of chivalry, 

Throng'd to the lifts, and envy'd to behold 

The names of others, not their own ere d. Dryd, 
Mentes, an ever-honour'd name of old, 

High in Ulyſſes“ ſocial liſt exro//”d, Pope's OdySiy. 
Heroes and heroines of old, 

By honour only were exro!/'d 

Among their brethren of the ſKies; 


To which, though late, ſhall Stella riſe. Swift. 
2. To record; to leave in writing. 
He ſwore conſent to your ſucceſſion 
His oath exr//ed in the parliament. Shakeſp. 


Laws, which none ſhall find 
Left them enrell'd; or what the ſpirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave Milton's Paradiſe Laſi. 
3. To involve; to inwrap. 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 


Huge flame, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enreoll'd in duſkiſſi ſmoak and brimitone blue. 


Fairy Queen, 
EN ROLLER. 7. .. [from enrol.] He that 


enrols; he that regiſters. 

EN ROL ME NT. 2. /. | from enrol. | Regiſter; 
writing in which any thing is recorded; 
record. 


fied by a notary publick; and delivered the enre/- 


The king himſelf cauſed to be enrolled,, and teſti- 


| 


| 


* 


, 


1.0 


e wich his own hands, to the Biſhop of $47 
ury. i 5 
To Ex RO“Or. v. a, wow root. | rw 
the root; to implant deep, 
He cannot ſo preciſely weed Gi land 
As his mifdoubts preſent occaſion ; : 
His foes are fo enrooted with his friends 
- 58 * _ unfix an enemy, 5 
e doth unfaſten ſo and ſhake a friend. 
To EnRO'UND. v. 4. [f % Then 


: | rom round, 
environ; to ſurround; to encircle Me 
cloſe. M 


Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him. 
ENS. u. /. [Latin.] 
1. Any being or exiſtence. 


2. [In chymiſtry.] Some things that 20 
pretended to contain all the qualitie; or 
virtues of the ingredients they are dra; 

- . yn 
from in a little room. 

ENSA MPI E. . J. gſenpio, Italian,] Ex. 
ample; pattern; ſubject of imitation 
This orthography is now juſtly diſuſed. 

Such life ſhould be the honour of your light; : 
Such death, the fad enſample of your nicht. $4, 

Bi St. Ofenſer, 

Ye have us for an en/ample. Poi. ini. 1 

Such as would be willing to make uſe of a 1 
ſample to do the ſame thing, where there is rot the 
ſame neceſſity, may not be able to vouch our praQice 
for their excuſe. Sarderſmn, 

To ENSAMPLE. v. a. | from the noun. ] To 
exemplify; to ſhew by example; to gize 
us a copy. 

I have followed all the ancient poets hiſtorical: 
firſt, Homer, who, in the perſon of Agamemnon, 
enſampled a good governor and a virtuous man, 

i Spenſer. 

To EnNSA'NGUINE. v. 3. [ /anguis, Latin; 
enſanglanter, French.] To ſmear with 
gore; to ſuffuſe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join, 
Where cattle paſtur'd late; now ſcatter'd lies, 
With carcaſſes and arms, th' enſanguin'd field 
Deſerted. Milton's Paredcife Ius. 

To ENSCHE'DULE. v. 4. | from /chedule.] 
'To inſert in a ſchedule or writing. 

You muſt buy that peace 
With full accord to all our juſt demands, 
Enſchedul'd here. Shakeſpeare's Henq V. 

To ENScO“N OCE. v. a. [from ſconce.] Io 
cover as with a fort; to ſecure. Harner, 

I myſelf ſometimes, hiding mine honour in my 
neceſſity, and fain to ſhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch; 
and yet your rogue will exſconce your rags, your 
cat-a-mountain looks under the ſhelter of your ho- 
nour. | Shakeſpeare, 

She ſhall not ſee me, I will enſconce me behind 
the arras. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windjcr, 

We make trifles of terrours, enſconcing ourſelves 
in ſeeming knowledge. S bakeſprares 

A ſort of error to enſconce 
Abſurdity and ignorance. Hudi6: a, 

This he courageouſly invaded,. 

And having enter'd, barricado'd, 
Enſconc'd himſelf as formidable 
As could be, underneath a tavle.. ; Hud brat, 

To Exs#'aM. wv. a. [from ſeam.| Io ſow 

up; to incloſe by a ſeam or juncture of 


needlework, | 
A name engraved in the reveſtiary of the temple, 
one ſtole away, and enſeamed it in his thigh. Camden. 
To ENSEAIR. v. a. [from ſcar.] Jo caute- 


riſe; to ſtanch or ſtop with fire. 
Eiſear thy fertile and conceptious womb; 
Let it no more bring out t'ingrateful man, Shakeſt- 
To Exsn1ELD.. v. a. [from /hicld,] 10 
ſhield; to cover; to protect. 
—_ 1 ten times louder 
Proclaim an enſbield beauty, ten 
Than beauty r e 2 Shakeſpearts 
To Ex88R1NE, w. 4. [from Hrine. ] 10 
| 5 encloſe 


8 06%, 


2 


ENS 
ofe in a cheſt or cabinet; to preſerve 
and ſecure as a thing facred, 
H 


Jy all, as that fole bird 
ix, gaz'd by all, as that ſole bird, 
5 2 bis reliques in the ſun's 1 | 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. Milton. 
; The ſots combine f : 
With pious care à monkey to enſbrine. Tate's 05 
Fair fortune next, with looks ſerene and kin S 
Receives ems in her ancient fane enſbrin' d. Addiſ. 


xctrORM., 4d). enſiformis, Latin. ] Hav- 
hy the * {ſword,. as the xipho- 


eides or ex/fform cartilage, | 
ENSIGN. 2. J. [enjergne, French. ] 
| The fag or ſtandard of a wort 
Hang up your us, let your drums be = WY 
The Turks ſtill preſſing on, got up to the top of 
the walls with eight ex/igns, from whence they had 
repulſed the defendants, Kinolles's Hiftory. 
Men taking occaſion from the qualities, wherein 
they obſerve often ſeveral individuals to agree, range 
them into forts, in order to their naming under 


this or that abſtract idea, come to e e on 
under u. | | 

2. Any ſignal to aſſemble, 

He will lift up an enfign to the nations — 

| 4. v. 


office. | 
Princes that fly, their ſceptres left behind, 
Contempt or pity, where they travel, find ; 
The cane of our pow'r about we bear, 
And ev'ry land pays tribute to the fair. Maller. 
The marks or ex/igns of virtues contribute, by 
their nobleneſs, to the ornament of the figures; as 
the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, to war, 
or ſacrifices. Dryden, 


„ The officer of foot who carries the flag. 
[Formerly written ancient. 


— 


E'x516NBEARER, . J. [enſign and bear.) 
He that carries the flag; the enſign. 

If it be true that the giants ever made war againſt 
benen, he had been a fit ex/ignhearer for that com- 
pany, i Sidney. 

7 ExsLAV E. v. a. [from ave.] 


liberty. . 
The conquer'd alſo, and egſav'd by war, 
Shall, with their freedom loſt, their virtue loſe. 


I todo this! I, whom you once thought brave, 
To fe!l my country, and my king en/Jave! Dryden. 


Ae is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt en- 
Sud, who is ſo in his underſtanding. 
Wile the balance of power is equally held, the 
ion of private men gives neither danger nor 
u, nor can poſſibly aue their country. Swift. 
tyre af * 
2. lo make over to another as his ſlave or 
bondman. 
man can make another man to be his flave, 


w p.eature or pain, to hope or fear: command thoſe 
allora, and you are freer than the Parthian king. 
; Taylor's Rule living holy. 
The more virtuouſly any man lives, and the leſs 
be is 1/lrwved to any luſt, the more ready he is to 
emengin the principles of religion. Tillotſon. 
man, not having the power of his own life, 
(:150t by compact, or his own conſent, er/lave him- 
wg Ny one, nor put himſelf under the abſolute 
5 oP power of another, to take away life when 
f 2 | Locke. 
8 VEMENT. v. .. [from enſſave.] The 
5 of ſervitude; ſlavery; abject ſubjec- 
ON, 
* 3 of Iſrael, according to their me- 
ae naps after mercies, and thereupon re- 
5 ns a freſh enflavement to their enemies, had 
cad Feven years in eruel ſubjection. South, 


which individuals, according to their conformity to | 


Locke. 


4% Badge; or mark of diſtinction, rank, or | 


1. To reduce to ſervitud@ to. deprive of |, 


Milton. }: 
Long draughts of fleep his monſtrous limbs ex/lawe; |. 
Be reels, and falling fills the ſpacious cave. Dryden. 


Locke. F 


rag 12 hath firſt eve himſelf to life and death, | 


ExsL AV ER. 2. . [from e»/ſave.] He that 
reduces others to a ſtate of ſervitude. 
What indignation in her mind, | 

Againſt enflavers of mankind! Swift. 
To ENnsu't. v. a. [enſuivre, French.] To 
follow; to purſue. 
Flee evil, and do good; ſeek peace, and enſue it. 
Com. Pray. 
But now theſe Epicures begin to ſmile, 
And ſay, my doctrine is more ſafe than true; 
And that I fondly do myſelf beguile, 
While theſe receiv'd opinions I ue. 
To Ensu's. v. 2. 5 
2. To follow as a conſequence to premiſes. 
Let this be granted, and it ſhall hereupon plaluly 
enſue, that the light of ſcripture. once thining in the 
world, all other light of nature is therewith in ſuch 
ſort drowned, that now we need it not. Hole. 
2. To ſucceed in a train of events, or courſe 
The man was noble; 
But with his laſt attempt he wip'd it out, 
Deftroy'd his country, and his name remains 
To the enſuing age abhorr'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Biſhops are placed by collation of the king, with- 
out any precedent election or confirmation enſuing. 
Hayward. 
Of worſe deeds worſe ſufferings mult exſue, Milt. 
With mortal heat each other ſhall purſue; 
What wars, what wounds, what (laughter thall exe ! 
Dryden. 
Impute not then thoſe ills which may enſue 
To me, but thoſe who with inceſſant hate 
| Purſue my life. Rowwe's Ambitions Stcpmother, 
Then grave Clariſſa graceful wav'd her fan; 
Silence erſu*d, and thus the nymph began. 
EnSU'RANCE. 2. ſ. [from enſure. ] 
1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by the 
payment of a certain ſum, 

2. Ihe ſum paid for ſecurity. 
EnSU'RANCER. 2. J. | from eſurance.] He 
who undertakes to exempt from hazard, 

The vain enſurancers ot life, 
And they who moſt perform'd, and promis'd leſs, 
Ev'n Short and Hobbes, forſook th' unequal ſtrife. 
: ; ; Dryden; 
To. ExSURE. v. a. from fare, afſurer, 
French. : 
1. To aſcertain; to make certain; to ſecure. 
p It is eaſy to entail debts on ſucceeding ages, but 
| how to enſene peace for any term of years is difficult 
enough. : 1 
2. To exempt any thing from hazard by 
paying a certain ſum, on condition of 
being reimburſed for miſcarriage. 
3. To proiniſe reimburſement of any miſ- 
carriage for a certain reward ſtipulated. 
A mendicant contracted with a country fellow 
for a quantity of corn, to u , his ſheep for that 
oar. 1 Eftrange. 
Ensvu/reR: z. . [from enſaurc.] One who 
makes contracts of enſurance; one who 
for a certain ſum exempts any thing from 
hazard. | 
EnTa'BLATURE. Iz. /, ſrom table.] The 
ENTABLAMENT. architrave, friſe, and 
cornice of a pillar; being in effect the ex- 
tremity of the flooring, which 1s either 
ſupported by pillars, or by a wall, if 
there be no columns. Harris, 
ENTA“II.. 2. /. | fexdum talliatum, from the 
French entaiilè, cut, from tailler, to cut. | 
1. The eftate entailed or ſettled, with re- 
gard to the rule of its deſcent. | 
2. The rule of deſcent ſettled for any, eſtate, 
3. Engraver's work; inlay. Obſolete. 
Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 


Davies. 


Pope. 


Woven with anticks and wild unagety. fairy Queen. 


—— 


þ 


j 


—" 


To ENTAIL, v. a. | zailler, to cut; entaillers 
French. ] a | 
1. To ſettle the deſcent of any eſtate, ſo 
that it cannot be by any ſubſequent poſ- 
ſeſſor bequeathed at pleaſure, 
I here entail 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever. Shak. 
Had Richard unconftrain'd reſign'd the throne, 
A king can give no more than is his own : 
The title ſtood entail d, had Richard had a ſon, 
Dryden. 
I. = fix unalienably upon any perſon or 
thing. 
None ever had a privilege of infallibility entailed 
to all he ſaid. Digby on Bodies. 
The intemperate and unjuſt tranſmit their bodily 


infirmities and diſcaſes to their children, and extail à 


ſecret curſe upon their eſtates. Tillo:ſon. 
3. To cut. Obſolete, In the following 
paſſage it is neuter, : 

The mortal ſteel, diſpiteouſly entall'd, 

Deep in their fleſh, quite through the iron walls, 
That a large purple ſtream adowa their giambeaux 
falls. | Ieiry Queer. 
To ExTa'ME.w. a. [from tame.] To tame; 
to ſubjugate; to ſubdue. 

"Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugte eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 
That can extame my ſpirits to your worthip. Shakefg 

To EXTA'XGLE. v. @ [A word of uncertain 
etymology. | 
1. To inwrap or inſnare with ſomething not 


eaſily extricable, as a net; or ſomething 


adheſive, as briars. 

2. To loſe in multiplied involutions; as in 
a labyrinth. | 

3. To twiſt, or confuſe in ſuch a manner as 


that a ſeparation cannot eafily be made; 


to make an entangled knot. 
4. To involve in difficulties; - to embarraſs; 
to perplex. 
Now all labour, 
Marrs what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itſelf with ſtrength. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleop. 
He knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate con- 
tingencies, and fo abhorred to be entangled in ſuch. 
: : Clarendon. 
5. To puzzle; to bewilder. 
The duke, being queſtioned, neither held filence 
as he might, nor conſtantly denied it, but entangled 
himſelf in his doubtful tale. Hayward. 
I ſuppoſe a great part of the difficulties that perplex 
mens thoughts, and extargle their underſtandings, 
would be eaſily reſolved. 0ckee 
6. Toenſnare by captious queſtions or artful 
talk. 
The Phariſees took counſel how they might en- 
tangle him in his talk. Matt. xxii. 15. 
7. Jo diſtract with variety of cares. 
No man that warreth entangleth himſelf with the 
affairs of this life. 2 Tim. ii. 4. 
8. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties 
of a work, 
EnTA/NGLEMENT. 2. J. [from extangle.] 
1. Involution of any thing intricate or ad- 
heſive. | 
2. Perplexity; puzzle. 
The mott improved tpirits are frequently caught 
in the entanglements of a teaacious imagination. 
Glanville's Sceꝑſis. 
There will be no greater extang/emerts, touching 
the notion of God and his providence. Acre. 
It is to tence againſt the extang/ements of equivocal 
words, and the arts of fophittry, that diſtinctions 
have been multiplied. Locke. 


ExTA'NGLER. 2. J. [from entang/s.] One 


that entangles, 
To ENTER. v. a. [entrer, French. ] 
1. To go or come into any place. 
I with the multitude of my redeem d, 
Shall 
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ENT 


Shall enter heay'n, long abſent. 


Milton. 
A king of repute and learning entered the litts 


againſt him. : Atterbury. 


2. To initiate in a buſineſs, method, or ſo- } 


ciety. 
The eldeſt being thus enter'd, and then made 
the faſhion, it would be impoſſible to hinder them. 
; Locke, 
3. To introduce or admit into any counſel, 
They of Rome are ernter'd in our counſels, 
And know how we proceed. Shakeſp. Coriolanzs. 
4. To ſet down in a writing. 
| Mr. Phang, have you cter'd the action! 
Alt is enter'd, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Agues and fevers are entered promiſcuouſly, yet in 
the few bills they have been diſtinguiſhed, Craunt. 
To Ex TER. wv. 2. | 
I, To come in; to go in. 
Be not ſlothful to go and to enter to poſſeſs the 


land. Judg. 
Other creature here, 

Beaſt, bird, inſect, or worm, durſt enter none. Milt. 

2. To penetrate mentally; to make intellec- 

tual entrance. 

He is particularly pleaſed with Livy for his man- 


ner of telling a ſtory, and with Salluſt for his ex- 


Addiſon. 


terixg into eternal principles of action. 


They were not capable of entering into the nu- 


merous concurring ſprings of action. 
3+ To engage in. | 
The French king hath often entered on ſeveral 
expenſive projets, on purpoſe to diſſipate wealth, 
Addyſon on the War. 
Gentlemen did not care to exter into buſineſs till 
after their morning draught, Tucler. 
4. To be initiated in. 
O pity and ſhame, that thoſe who to live well 
Luter' d ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide! Milton. 
As ſoon as they once extered into a taſte of plea- 
ſure, politeneſs, and magniticence, they fell into a 
thouſand violences, conſpiracies, and diviſions. Aadiſ. 
ExTERDE'AL. v. /. [entre and deal.] Re- 
ciprocal tranſactions. Obſolete. 
For he is practis'd well in policy, 
And thereto doth his courting moſt apply; 
To learn the exterdeal of princes ſtrange, 
To mark th' intent of counſels, and the change 
Of ſtates. Hubberd”s Tale. 
E'NTERING. 2. /. [from enter. ] Entrance; 
paſſage into a place. | 
It is laid waſte, fo that there is no houſe, no en- 
ering in. Iſaiah. 
To ENTERI.A'CE. v. a. [eutrelaſſor, French. 
To intermix ; to interweave. 
This lady walked outright, 'till ſhe might ſee her 
enter into a tine clofe arbor: it was of trees, whoſe 
branches ſo lovingly cxter/aced one another, that it 
could reſiſt the ſtrongeſt violence of the hight. Sidzep. 
NTERO'CELE. 4. . | enterocele, Latin.] A 
rupture from the bowels prefling through 
cr dilating the peritonæum, ſo as to fall 
down into the groin. The remedy in 
ſuch caſes, is chiefly by truſſes and bol- 
ſters. Quincy. 
If the inteſtine only is fallen, it becomes an en- 
terccele; if che omentum or epiploon, epiplocele; 
and it both, enteroepiplocele, Sharp's Surgery. 
ExTERo'LoOGY. z. . [urge and Moyo. | 
The anatomical account of the bowels 
and internal parts. Bd | 
Ex TERNONMPHALOS. 2. . [rigen and %- 
$430;,] An umbilical or navel rupture. 
ExTERPA'RLANCE. z. . [entre and parler, 
French.] Parley; mutual talk; confer- 
Vence. | 
During the enter par/ance the Scots diſcharged 
- againſt the Engliſh, not without breach of the laws 
of the field. Hayw. 


ExrERPLTA DTR. 2. . [entre and plead.] 
The diſcuſſing of a point incidentally 
falling out, before the principal cauſe can 


, 


Watts. 


* 


17; ENTERTAIN. . g. [ extretenir, Fren. | 


ENT 
ſans, being found heirs to land by two 
ſeveral officers in one county, the king 
is brought in doubt whether livery ought 
to be made; and therefore, before livery 
be made to either, they muſt enterplead ; 
that is, try between themſelves who is the 
right heir, Corel. 

ENTERPRISE. . J [entrepriſe, French. ] 
An undertaking of hazard; an arduous 
attempt, 

Now is the time to execute mine enterpriſes to 
the deſtruction of the enemies. Judith, ii. 5. 


Whet on Warwick to this exterpriſe. Shabeſp. 
The day approach'd, when fortune mould decide 


To E/'NTERPRISE. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 

1. To undertake; to attempt; to eſſay. 
Nor fall I to the work thou enterpriſcft . 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 
Princes were only chieſs of thoſe aſſemblies, by 
whoſe conſultations and authority the great actions 
were rcioived and caterpriſed. Temple. 
An epick poem, or the heroick action of ſome 
great commander, enterprifed for the common good 
and honour of the Chrittian cauſe, and executed 
happily, may be as well written now, as it was of 
old by the heathens. Dryden. 
Haſte then, and loſe no time: | 

The butinets muſt be exterpris*'d this night; 

We muſt ſurpriſe the court in its delight. Dryden. 


2. To receive; to entertain. Obſolete. 
In goodly garments, that her well became, 
Fair marching forth in honourable wiſe, 
Him at the threſhold met, and well did enterpriſe. 
a Spenſer. 
E/NTERPRISER, 2. /. | from exterpriſe. | A 
man of enterpriſe; one who undertakes 
reat things; one who engages himſelf in 


important and dangerous deſigns. 
They commonly proved great enterpriſers with 
happy ſucceſs, Hayward on Edward VI. 


1. To converſe with; to talk with. 

His head was ſo well ſtored a magazine, that 
nothing could be propoſed which he was not readily 
furniſhed to entertain any one in. cle. 
2. To treat at the table. 

You ſhall find an apartment fitted up for you, and 
ſhall be every day entertained with beef or mutton of 
my own feeding. | Addiſen. 
3. To recei.e hoſpitably. | 

Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrarigers3 for thereby 
ſome have entertained angels unawares. Heb. xiii. 2. 

Heav'n, ſet ope thy everlaſting gates, 

To entertain my vews of thanks and praiſe. Shakef.- 


4. To keep in one's ſervice. 
How many men would you require to the fur- 
niſhing of this which you take in hand? And how 

long ſpace would you have them entertained, 
| Spenſerꝰs Ireland. 


only I do not like the faſhion of your garments. 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 

I'll weep and ſigh, 

And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 
So pleaſe you entertain me. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


5. To reſerve in the mind. | 
This purpoſe God can entertain towards us. 
Decay of P tety . | 
6. To pleaſe; to amuſe; to divert. 
David entertained himſelf with the meditations 
of God's law, not his hidden decrees or counſels. 
Decay of Piety. 
They were capable of entertaining themſelves on 
a thoutand ſubjects, without running into the com- 
mon topicks. Addiſon, 
The hiſtory of the Royal Society ſhews how well 
philoſophy becometh a narration: the progreſs of 
knowledge is as entertaining as that of arms. 


Felton in the Claſſicks. 


take end. For example: two ſeveral per- 


' You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred; | 


Th' important enterpriſe, and give the bride. Dry. | 


: : uthority. 
2, To inveſt with ſovereign a ) ad 


2 Tn * 
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ENT 


nature to a figure which the comm 
o 4 ngure -W t mon 
ter take in, and is therefore more ent: 


oe May hay 
| Vlaine wit 
Es Pope's Pref. ta the J 
7. To admit with ſatisfaction. pg, 
Reaſon can never permit the mind 
Probability in appoſition to knowledge 


EV 


to extert ii 
and certainty, 


Ex TERTALINT ER. z. J. [from entertain I 
1. He that keeps others in his ſervice 

He was, in his nature and conſtitution of 
not very apprehenſive or forecaſting of future =O 
atar off, but an entertainer of fortune by the 4c, 

p Bacon's Hen, vin 

2. - e ha treats others at his 8 "% 
e ſhews both to the gueſts . 

their great miſtake. " we wu f pen 

It is little the ſign of a wiſe ot good man 1 
temperance to be tranſgreſſed, in order to mic 
the repute of a generous entertainer, Pos: 

3. He that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes, . 

ENTERTAINMENT. 2. . [from entertain, 

1. Converſation, : 

2. Treatment at the table; convirial ptori. 
ſion. 

Arrived there, the little houſc they fill 
Ne look for entertainment where none wa: 

Reft is their feaſt, and all things at their uil: 
The nobleit mind the beſt contentment has, 
: Fairy 
With Britiſh bounty in his ſhip he frag,” Nr 
Th' Heſperian princes, his amazed gueſts, 
To find that wat'ry wilderneſs exceed 
The entertainment of their great Madril. /. 
3. Hoſpitable reception. 
4. Reception; admiſſion. 

It is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at fiſt git 
entertainment, but much more difficult : conceive 
how it ſhould be univerſally propagated, Till; 

5. The ſtate of being in pay as ſoldiers ot 
ſervants. 

Have you an army ready, ſay you? 

——A molt royal one. The centurions and theit 
charges diſtinctly billeted, already in the entertain 
ment, and to be on foot at an hour's warning, ' 


Shakeſpeare's Ciriclont 
6. Payment of ſoldiers or ſervants, Now 
obſolete. 


The enter {6/8 of the general, upon his fir 
arrival, was but fix ſhillings and eight-pence, Daria. 
The captains did covenant with the king to ſerie 
him with certain numbers of men, for certain wages 
and entertainment. 2 ur, 
7. Amuſement; diverſion, 

Becauſe he that knoweth leaſt is fitteſt to Fl 
queſtions, it is more reaſon, for the cnertaiument 
of the time, that he aſk me queſtions than that I 
aſ you. Bacon's New Atlantis 

Paſſions ought to be our ſervants, and net at 
matters; to give us ſome agitation for entertain) 
but never to throw reaſon out of its ſeat. Tent 
8. Dramatick performance; the lower cc. 
medy. © 

A great number of dramatick entertainnente - 
not comedies, but tive-act farces. 2 
ExNTERT1'SSUED. adj, | entre and tiſſue] 
Enterwoven or intermixed with van 


colours or ſubſtances. 5 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 3 

The entertiſſued robe of gold and pearl. % 

To ENnTHRO'NE. v. g. [from throws) 


1. To place on a regal ſeat. 
Mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute to God himſelf. 
On a tribunal ſilver'd, 
Cleopatra and himſelf, in chairs of gold. chat 
Were publickly enthron'd. v ue 1 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits cu ν e 
The peers, encireling, form an awful round. 7. 


Stat 


This pope was no fooner elected and e 


3 s. 
but chat he began to exerciſe bis yr 2 Fer 


In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of 


ExnTHUSIANV 


E NT 


eräveta bu. tf [b9vruor per. 5 
J vain belief of private revelation; a 

an confidence of divine favour or com- 

nication. 5 5 
1 is ſounded neither on reaſon nor divine 
revelation, but riſes from the conceits of a warmed 
or orerweening brain. ; L 7 Locke. 
Heat of imagination; violence of paſſion ; 
confidence of opinion. | 
Elevation of fancy; exaltation of ideas. 
Imaging is, in itſelf, the very height and life of 
try, which, by a kind of exthuſiaſm, or extraor- 
F.-ary emotion of ſoul, makes it ſeem to us that we 
behold thoſe things which the poet paints, Dryden. 
rvrvsLasr. nf. Der cu. ; 

1. One who vainly 1magines a private re- 
relation; one who has a vain confidence 
of his intercourſe with God, 

let an enthifiaſt be principled that he or his 
teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate 
mmunication of the Divine Spirit, and you in 


co g f : 
vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons againſt his 
doctrine. Locke, 


1. One of a hot imagination, or violent 
aſſions. | 
Chapman ſcems to have been of an arrogant turn, 
and an enthyffuft in poetry. Pope's Pref. to the Il. 
1, One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
I»ventreſs of the vocal frame; 
The ſweet enth»/afſt, from her ſacred tore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 


With nature's mother- wit, and arts unknown before. 
i Dryden. 
ExTHUSIASTICAL. 1. rv \ 
ExXTHUSIA'STICK. adj. Ligue. 
. Perſuaded of ſome communicatigg with 
the deity. Sn * 

He pretended not to any ſeraphick entbaſfiaſtical 
ritures, or inimitable unaccountable tranſports of 
derotion. Calamy. 

2. Vehemently hot in any cauſe. 
3. Elevated in fancy; exalted in ideas. 

An enth:i2/ick or prophetick ſtyle, by reaſon of 
fie eagerneſs of the fancy, doth not always follow 


the even thread of diſcourſe. Burnet, 
At laſt, ſublim'd 
To rapture and enthyfiaſtick heat, 
We feel the preſent Deity. Thomſon. 
An ar- 


Þ'\ CHYMEME, 2. /. ere 
gument conſiſting only of an antecedent 
and conſequential propoſition; a ſyllo- 
giſm where the major propoſition is ſup- 
preſſed, and only the minor and conſe- 
quence produced in words, 

Playing much upon the ſimple or luſtrative argu- 
mentation, to induce their enthymemes unto the 
| people, they take up popular conceits. Brown. 
What is an enthymeme, quoth Cornelius? Why, 
an enthymeme, replied Crambe, is when the major 
, indeed married to the minor, but the marriage 

6 ept bent, Arbuthnot and Pope. 

5085 ICE. v. a. [of uncertain etymo- 

68 Jo allure; to attract; to draw 
} Hlandiſhments or hopes to ſomething 

inful or deſtructive. 

= : he readieſt way to entangle the mind with falſe 

oc ine, 15 firſt to entice the will to wanton living. 

| Aſecham's Schoolmaſter. 
ld a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, he 

mall turely endow her to be his wife. Ex. xxii. 16. 

4 do ſang the ſyrens, with enchanting ſound, 

8 A all to liſten, and be drown'd. Granville, 
NT] CEMENT. 2. ſ. [from entice. ] 

i. The act or practice of alluring to ill. 

Wenn we that the ſacred word of God can at 

e receive due honour, by whoſe enticement 
3 ordinances of the church endure every 
r 2 contempt. - Homer. 
And here to every thirſty wanderer, 


| 


1 


ENT 
| By fly enticement gives his baneful cupy 8 
With many murmurs mixt. Miltor. 
ill; blandiſhment; allurement. 


In all theſe inſtances we muſt ſeparate intreaty 
and ernticements from deceit or violence. Taylor. 


EN TIC ER. 2. /. [from.extice.] One that 
allures to ill. 
EN TI CIN GLI. adv. from entice. | Charm- 
ingly; in a winning manner. 
She ſtrikes a lute well, and ſings moſt enticingly. 


Addiſan. 


EN TIER TY. . /. [entiert?, French.] The 
whole; not barely a part. 

Sometime the attorney thruſteth into the writ 
the uttermoſt quantity; or, elſe ſetteth down an eu- 
tierty, where but a moiety was to be paſſed. Bacon. 

EN'TTRE. adj. [entier, French; integer, La- 
tin. 
1. Whole; undivided. 

It is not ſafe to divide, but to extol the cttire, 

ſtill in general. Bacon's Collection of Good and Evil, 
2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is ex- 

tire in thoſe parts where the ſtatue is maimed. 
| Addiſon on Ita'y. 

Water and earth, compoſed of old worn particles 
and fragments of particles, would not be of the ſame 
nature and texture now with water and earth com- 
poſed of entire particles in the beginning. Newton, 

3. Full; complete; compriſing all requiſites 
in itſelf. 5 


publick prayer is a duty entire in itſelf, a duty 
requiſite to be performed much oftener than ſermons 
can be made. 

An action is entire when it is complete in all 
its parts; or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when it con- 
ſiſts of a beginning, a middle, and an end. Spectator. 

4. Sincere; hearty. _ 
Love's not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that ſtand 
Aloof from th” entire point. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He run a courſe more extire with the king of 
Arragon, but more laboured and officious with the 
king of Caſtile. | Bacon, 

5. Firm; ſure; ſolid; fixed, 
Entire and ſure the monarch's rule muſt prove, 
Who founds her greatneſs on her ſubjects love. Prior. 
6. Unmingled; unallayed. 
Wrath ſhall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy preſence joy entire. Milton. 
7. Honeſt; firmly adherent; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more ertire to the king, 
the church, or his country; but he never ſtudied the 
eaſieſt ways to thoſe ends. Clarendon. 

They had many perſons, of whoſe entire affections 
they were well aſſured. Clarendon. 

8. In full ſtrength; with vigour unabated; 


with power unbroken. 
Then back to fight again, new breathed and elite. 
Sperfer. 


Ls . 
It. 


ENTIR ELV. adv. [from entire. | 


1. In the whole; without diviſion. 
Euphrates, running, finketh partly into the lakes 
of Chaldea, and falls not ertire/y into the Perſian fea, 
Raleigh. 
2. Completely; fully. 
Here finiſh'd he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and beheld! all was entirely good. Milton. 
Chyle may be ſaid to be a vegetable juice in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines; as it paſſeth into the IaCc- 
als it grows ftill more animal, and when it has cir- 
culated often with the blood, it is extire/y ſo. 


Artuthneot. 
General conſent entirely altered the whole frame 
of their government. Swift. 


3. With firm adherence; faithfully. 


Which when his penſive lady ſaw from far, 
Great woe and ſorrow did her foul aſſay, 

As weening that the ſad end of the war, 
And 'gan to higheſt Gol extire/y pray. Vairy Queen. 


ENTIREN ESS. -#. . from entire. | 


of 


2. The means by which one is allured to | 


The church of Rome hath rightly conſidered that 


ENT 
t. Totality; completeneſs; fulneſs. 


In an arch, each ſingle ſtone, which, if ſevered 
from the reſt, would be perhaps defencelels, is ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured by the ſolidity and entirene/s of the 
whole fabrick, of which it is a part. Boyle. 

2. Honeſty; integrity. 

To EN TITLE. v. g. [entitnler, French.) 

1. To grace or dignify with a title or ho- 
nourable appellation. 

2. To give a title or diſcriminative appel- 
lation; as, to ertitle a book. 

Befides the Scripture, the books which they call 


eccleſiaſtical were thought not unworthy to be brouglit 
into publick audience, and with that name they en- 


* 


Next favourable thou, 
Who highly thus to entitle me vouchſaf'ſt 
Far other name deſerving! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


3. To ſuperſcribe, or prefix as a title. 
How ready zeal for party is to exiit/e chriſtianity 
to their deſigns, and to charge atheiſm on thoſe who 
will not ſubmit, Locke, 


prefixed at length to whole volumes of mean produc- 
tions. : | . Swift, 
4. To give aclaim to any thing. 

But we, deſcended from your ſacred line, 
Entitled to your heav'n, and rites divine, | 
Are banith'd earth. Dryden Virgil, 

God diſcovers the martyr and conteſſor without 


entitle many to the rewards of actions which they 
had never the opportunity of performing. 

He entizled himſelf to the continuance of the 
divine protection and goodneſs, by humiliation and 
raver. 
Hardly even is the penitent ſinner ſaved; thus ditti- 
cult is that duty, by which alone he can be reconciled 
to his Creator, and entitled to the mercies of the 
golpel. | Rogers. 


5. To grant any thing as claimed by a title, 

This is to title God's care how and to what we 

pleaſe. Locke, 
E'/NTITY. 2. /. [entitas, low Latin. ] 


Dear hope, earth's dowry and heaven's debt, 
The entity of things that are not yet: 
Subt'leſt, but ſureſt being. 

Fortune is no real entity, nor phyſical eſſence, 
but a mere relative ſignification. 

Here extity and quiddity, 

The fouls ot defunct bodies fly. 
2. A particular ſpecies of being. 

All eruptions ot air, though ſmali and flight, give 


Hudibras, 


and ſpitting; as in bay ſalt and bay leaves, catt into 
the fire. | - Bacon. 
God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation, both 
Romiſh and Reformed, affix to men's particular en- 
tity, abſolutely conſidered, without any reſpe& to 
demeanours. Hammond y Fundamentals, 


To EN TO“IL. v. g. [from til.] To enſnare; 
to entangle; to bring into toils or nets. 

He cut oft their land forces from their ſhips, and 
ent5iled both their navy and their camp with a great- 
er power than theirs, both by fea and land. Bacon. 

To ENTOMB. v. a. [from-tmb.] To put 
intoa tomb; to bury. : 

Proceſſions were firſt begun for_the interring of 
holy martyrs, and the viſiting of thoſe places where 
they were entombed. Hooters 

The cry went once for thee, and yet it may again, 
If thou wouldſt not e799 thyſelf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakeſpeare. 

They within the beaſt's vaſt womb, 

The choice and flow 'r of all their troops ent b. 
Denham, 
F'xTRAILS. 2. /. without a fingular. [ex- 
rraillet, Fr. du s. | 
1. The inteſtines; the inward parts; the 
uts. 
What, hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thine entrails, 


1 ac 


Bentley, | 


titled the books which we term Apocryphal, Hooker, 


We have been entitled, and have had our names 


the trial of flames and. tortures, and will hereafter - 


Addiſon. . 


Atterbury, 


1. Something which really is; a real being. 


Craſhaww. - 


an ertity of found, which we call crackling, puffing, 


— 


That not a teur can fall? Shateſprare's Henry VI. 
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ENT 


The entrails are all without bones; ſave that a 
bone is ſometimes found in the heart of a ſtag. 
Bacon's Nat. H{f. 
I tear that harden'd heart from out her breaſt, 
Which with her entrails makes my hungry hounds a 
feaſt. 3 Dryden. 
2. The internal parts. 
A precious ring that lightens all the hole, 
And ſhews the ragged entrails of this pit. Shakeſp. 
He had brought to light but little of that treaſure, 
that lay fo long hid in the dark entrailt of America. 
Locke. 
The earth hath loſt 
Moſt of her ribs, as exrails; being now, 
Wounded no leſs for marble than for gold. Ben 7onſo1. 
To EXTRA'IL. v. a. [intralciare, Italian, ] 
To mingle; to interweave; to diverſify. 
Over him, art ſtriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbor green diſpred, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flow'ring fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread, 
His pricking arms entrail\d with roſes red. Fairy Q. 
A little wicker baſket, 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiouſly, 
In which they gather'd flowers. Spenſcr*s Prothal. 
ENTRANCE. z. /. [entrant, French.] 


1. The power of entering into a place. 
Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his eyes in 
his head, that he gives ex7rance to ſuch companions ? 
Pray. get you out. Shakeſp. 
Where diligence opens the door of the under- 
ſtanding, and impartially keeps it, truth is ſure to 
find both an enerance and a welcome too. South, 
2. The act of entering. 
The reaſon, that I gather, he is mad; 
Is a mad tale he told to day at dinner, | 
Ot his own door being ſhut againſt his extrance. 
Shakeſp. 
Better far, I gueſs, 
That we do make our entrance ſeveral ways. Shake/p. 
All the world's a ſtage, k 
And all the men and women merely players 
They have their exits and their eNYances. Shakefp. 
3. The paſſage by which a place is entered; 
avenue. 
He charged them to. keep the paſſages of the hilly 
country; for by them there was an entrance into 
udea. Fudith. 
Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance 
was never to be regulated by any certain dimenſions, 


but by the dignity of the maſter. Molton. 
Many are the ways that lead 

To his grim cave, all diſmal! yet to ſenſe 

"More terrible at th* entrance than within. Milton. 


Let this, and every other anxious thought, 
At th' entrance of my threſhold be forgot. Dryden. 
« Initiation; commencement. 

This is that which, at firſt entrance baulks and 
cools them: they want their liberty. Locke, 


5. Intellectual ingreſs; knowledge. 
He that travell-th a country before he hath ſome 
entrance into the language, goeth to ſchoo!, and not 
to travel. Bacon's Eſſays. 
6. The act of taking poſſeſſion of an office 
or dignity. | | 
From the firſt entrance of this king to his reign, 


never was king either more loving, or better beloved. 
; Flayw. Edw. VI. 


7. The beginning of any thing. 


St. Auguſtine in the entrance of one of his ſermons, 
makes a kind of apology. Hakewill on Providence. 
The earl of Holland we have had occaſion to men- 

tion before in the firſt entrance upon this diſcourſe. 
Clarendon. 


| To ExnTRA'NCE. v. . from France; tranſe, 


French, from tramſco, Latin, to paſs over; 
to paſs for a time from one region to 
another. | | 
2. To put into a trance; to withdraw the 
ſoul wholly to other regions, while the 
body appears to lie in dead ſleep. 


2. To put into an extaſy; to make inſenſi- 


ble of preſent objects. 
With delight I was extranced, and carried fo far 


i 


ExnTREATY. 2. . [from entreat. ] 


| 


ENT 
from myſelf, as that I am ſorry that you ended fo 
ſoon. Spenſer . 


Adam, now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became cntranc d. 


Milton. 


And I fo raviſh'd with her heav'nly note, 
I ſtood extrarc'd, and had no room for thought; 
But all o'erpow'1'd with ecſtaſy of bliſs, | 
Was in a pleaſing dream of paradiſe. 
To Ex TRA“ T. w. a. [from trap. 
1. To enſnare; to catch in a trap or ſnare, 
Take heed, mine eyes, how ye do ſtare 
Henceforth too raſhly on that guileful net; 
In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 
Out of her bands ye by no means ſhall get. Spenſer. 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapt the noble-minded Talbot. SH 
2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties or 
diſtreſſes; to entangle. 5 
Misfortune waits advantage to er!rap : 
The man moſt wary, in her whelming lap. Fairy Q. 
He fought to extrap me by intelligence. Shakeſp. 
3. To take advantage of. 
An injurious perſon lies in wait to entrap thee in 
thy words. Eccleſ. viii. 11. 
To ExTRTEAT. v. a. [trarter, French. ] 
1. To petition; to ſolicit; to importune. 
Iſaac entreated the Lord for his wife. | 
| Cre. xxxv. 21. 
2. To prerail upon by ſolicitation. 
I have a wife, whom J proteſt, I love; 
I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Entreat ſome pow'r to change this curriſh Jew. 
| a Shakeſpeare, 
The Lord was entreated of him, and Rebecca his 
wife conceived. Gen. xxv. 21. 
It were a fruitleſs attempt to appeaſe a power, 
whom no prayers could entreat, no repentance re- 
concile. 5 Rogers. 
3. To treat or uſe well or ill. | 
Whereas thy ſervant worketh truly, entreat him 
not evil. Eccleſ. vii. 20. 
Muſt you, fir John, protect my lady here? 
Entreat her not the worſe in that I pray 
You uſe her well. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Well I exrtreated her, who well deſerv'd: 
I call'd her often; for ſhe always ſerv'd: 
Uſe made her perſon eaſy to my ſight, 


And eaſe inſenſibly produc'd delight. Prior. 
4. To entertain; to amuſe, Not uſed, 


My lord, I muſt entreat the time alone. 
—God ſhield I ſhould diſturb devotion.  Shakeſp. 


. To entertain; to receive. Not in uſe, 


The garden of Proſerpino this hight, 

And in the midſt thereof a ſilver ſeat, 

With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 

In which ſhe often us'd, from open heat, 

Herſelf to ſhroud, and pleaſures to entreat. Fairy Q: 
To ENTRE'AT. V. 7. | 
1. To offer a treaty or compact. Not uſed, 

Alexander was the firſt that entreated peace with 
them. | Mac. 

2. To treat; to diſcourſe. Not uſed. 

The moſt admirable myſtery of nature is the 
turning of iron, touched with the loadſtone, toward 
the North pole, of which I ſhall have farther occa- 
ſion to entreat. wo Hakewill, 

3. To make a petition. 

They charged me, on pain of perpetual diſplea- 
ſure, neither to ſpeak of him, entreat for him, or 
any way ſuſtain him. . Shakeſp. 

The Janizaries entreated for them, as valiant men. 

Auolles. 
EN TREATAN CE. 2. . [from entreat. | Pe- 
tition; entreaty; ſolicitation. Not uſed. 

Theſe two ertreatarce made they might be heard, 
Nor was their juit petition long deny'd. Fairfax, 

Peti- 
tion; prayer; ſolicitation; ſupplication; 
requeſt. 988 

If my weak orator 


Can from his mother win the duke of Vork, 
Anon expect him here; but if ſhe be 


| Shake ichy 
| ENTREME'TS, 2. f. [French.9' Nee 


Dryden. 


Obdurate to exireatics, God forbid | | 


ENV 


We ſhould infringe the 
Oft ſanctuary. 


holy privilegs 


ſet between the main diſhes. ou Plates 


Chards of beet are plants of White beet trim” 
Peng producing great tops, which, in the ar. 
ave a large white main thoot, which i; Tudtt, 
chard uſed in pottages and extremers. Me 
Ex TRV. 2. J. from enter; entree, 
1. The paſſage by which any 
houſe. Te, 

Some there are that know the reſortz and {al}; e 
buſineſs, that cannot fink into the main of f. . 
a houſe that hath convenient ſtair; and e. ba 
never a fair room. 1 

A ſtrait long entry to the temple le) 
Blind with high walls, and horror ove; 1 D 

Is all this hurry made 0 
On this account, becauſe thou ar: afraid 
A dirty hall or eztry ſhould offend 
The curious eyes of thy invited friend 

We proceeded through the extry, a 
ceſſarily kept in order by the fituation, 

2, The act of entrance; ingreſs, 

Pathing and arvinting give a relaxation 9; erg! 
lition; and the mixture of oil and wer i; bend 
than either of them alone, becauſe water entern 
better into the pores, and oil after c fofieneth 
better. Bacon”s Natal Hits 

The lake of Conſtance is formed by the entry of 
the Rhine. 22 

By the entry of the chyle and air into the big 
by the lacteals, the animal may again revite. 

£ a Arbuthnot on Alimoy:, 

3. The act of taking poſſeſſion of any ele, 

4. The act of regiſtering or ſetting donn 
in writing. ED 

A notary made an entry of this act. Barr, 


5. The act of entering publickly into ay 


M 2rt "Mex 
French, 
One enter; 


like 
dat 
2. 


* 
5 


ein Me: 
The day being come, he made his extyy: he vn 
a man of middle ſtature and age, and comely. Barn. 
To Envu'BILATE. v. a. e and abile, Ia. 
tin.] To clear from cloyds. Dia, 
To Env'CLEATE. v. a. [enucleo, Latin. 
To ſolve; to clear; to diſentangle. Di. 
To ENvE'LOP. v. a. envelope, French. 
1. To inwrap; to cover; to inveſt with fore 
integument. | 
2, To cover; to hide; to ſurround, 
The beſt and wholeſom'ſt ſpirits of the night en- 
velop you, good provoſt. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Mea, 
A cloud of ſmoke envelops either hoſt, 
And all at once the combatants are loſt: 
Darkling they join adverſe, and ſhock unſeen, 
Courſers with courſers juſting, men with men. Drji. 
It is but to approach nearer, and that miſt txt 
enveloped them will remove. tt, 
Nocturnal ſhades | g 
This world envelop, and th' inclement air. 
Perſuades men to repel benumming froſts. Philipu 
3. To line; to cover on the infide. 
His iron coat, all overgrown with ruſt, 
Was underneath enveloped with gold, - 
Darkned with filthy duſt. Fairy Nes, 
EMVELO PE. 1. /. [French.) A wrapf®! 
an outward caſe; an integument ; a coe. 
Send theſe to paper-ſparing Pope; 
And, when he fits to write, 
No letter with an enve/ope 
Could give him more delight, 
To Enve/xoM. wv. 4. [from wenom.| | 
1. To tinge with poiſon; to poiſon; to 0d, 
pregnate with venom. It is never ut 
of the perſon to whom poiſon is gien. 
but of the draught, meat, or inſtrument 
by which it is conveyed. 
Tze treacherous inſtrument is in thy * | 
Unbated and envenom'd. Shakeſp 
Alcides, from Oechalia crown'd 
With conqueſt, felt th' envenom'd robe, and _ 


Thro' pain, up by the roots Theſſalian pines. - _ 


Suif. 


2 


Wor with exvenom'd tongue to blaſt the 2 

0 burmleft 1 Phi Wu 
4 be make OQ10USs ; | ; 

* gh chat a world is this, when what 1s comely 

OY lim that bears it! Shakeſp. As you like its 


J enrage; aſperate. 
enrage; to ex : 
3 — 85 her full force ſhe threw the pois nous dart, 
\ 8 it deep within Amata's heart; - 
Fust tas acenom'd the might kindle rage, 
5 ay dee to ſtrife her houſe and huſband's age. 
. . Dryden. 
x. adj, [from exꝝy.] Deſerving 
ſuch as may excite envy. 
ber, in an on uinhle mediocrity of fortune, do 
"4 A1 ofels themſelves. Carew's Surv. of Cornw. 
Chevy 57s 1. . from enuv.] One that en- 
* EN. 4 2 — 
e enother; a maligner; one that deſires 
-nfall of another. 


. dow | 
ins fd need beware how they be too perfect 
n iments; for that enviers will give them that 
to the diſadvantage of their virtues. Bacon. 
They ween'd : 
ro vin the mount of God, and on his throne 
mT, for the envier of his ſtate, the proud 
Ainicer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. 
: Milton, 
All preferments in church and ſtate were given 
„bine, all his kindred and friends promoted, and 
vi 1 enemies and enviers difcountenanced. | 
Clarendoen. 


913205 
Envenons 


FL xSVIAB 
ehvy; 


{ 


. IP . 
1 con. 


aiulbute, 


F'xvi003. adj. from enuy.] 
1. Inſected with envy; prov by the ex- 
cellence or happineſs of another. 

4 man of the molt envlous diſpoſition that ever 
infeſted the air with his breath, whoſe eyes could 
rot look right upon any happy man, nor ears bear 
the burden of any man's praiſe, Sidney. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To ſilence c , tongues. Shakeſp, Hlenry VIII. 


2. Sometimes with againf. 
Be not thou cxvious againſt evil men. Prov. xxiv. 19. 
. Sometimes with at. 
Neither be thou exvious at the wicked. 
| Prov. xxiv. 19. 
4. Commonly with /. 

Sure you miſtake the precept, or the tree; 

Heav'n cannot envious of his bleſſings be. Dryden. 
E'xviousLY, adv. [from exvious.] With 
envy; with malignity; with ill-will, ex- 
cited by another's good. 

Damned ſpirits, being fallen from heaven, en- 
dearour exviayly to obſtruct the ways that may lead 
us thitber. | Duppa. 

How enwvorfly the ladies look, 

When they ſurpriſe me at my book! | 
And ſure as they're alive at night, es 
As ſoon as gone, will ſhew thèir ſpight. Swift. 


fo ENVIROR. v. g. [envirouner, French. ] 
1. To ſurround; to encompaſs; to encircle. 


I ſtand as one upon a rock, 5 ä 
Envirn'd with a wilderneſs of ſea. Shakeſp. 
The country near unto the city of Sultania is on 
erery ide extvironed with huge mountains. Xrolles. 
The manitold ſtreams of goodly navigable rivers, 
as ſo many chains, environed the ſame ſite and 
temple. Bacon. 
Within the exwironirg rocks ſtood the city. Sandys. 
Thouyht following thought, and ſtep by ſtep led on, 
He enter'd now the bordering deſart will, 
And with dack ſhades and rocks environ'd round, 
Fla holy meditation thus purſu'd. Milton, 
Cod tath ſcattered ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and 
pain a all the things that ev and affect us, and 
*dlended them together in almoſt all our 8 
| cke. 


?. Jo involve; to envelope. 


6 May never glorious ſun reflect his beams 

Upon the country where you make abode! 

But darkneſs and the gloomy ſhade of death 

cairo you, *till miſchief and deſpair 

Urite you to break your necks. Shakeſp. Her. VI. 
Since the muſt go, and I muſt mourn, come, night, 


Puiron me with darkneſs whilſt I writes Donne. | 


ou, I. 


ENV 


3. To ſurround in a hoſtile manner; to be- 


ſiege; to hem in. 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howled in mine ears. Shakeſp. 

| In thy danger, 
If ever danger do environ thee, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. Shakefp. 

I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, | 
When ftraight a barbarous noiſe environs me. Milt. 

4. To incloſe; to inveſt. 

The ſoldier, that man of iron, 

Whom ribs of hotrour all evi. Cleaveland, 

ENVIRONs. 2. J. [exvirons, French. ] The 
neighbourhood, or neighbouring places 
round about the country. 

To ENU/'MERATE. v. a. [crumers, Latin. ] 
To reckon up ſingly; to count over di- 
ſtinctly; to number. 

Vou muſt not only acknowledge to God that you 
are a ſinner, but muſt particularly exumerate the 
kinds of fin whereof you know yourlelt guilty. 

Wike's Preparation for Death. 

Beſides enumerating the groſs defect of duty to 
the queen, I ſhew how all things were managed 
wrong. ; Serift. 

ExUMERA'TION. 2. /. [enumeratis, Latin. | 
The act of numbering or counting over; 


number told out. 

Whoſceyer reads St. Paul's enumeration of duties, 
muſt conclude, that well nigh the buſineſs of Chri- 
ſtianity is laid on charity. Spratt, 

The chemiſts make ſpirit, ſalt, ſulphur, water, 
and earth their five elements, though they are not 
all agreed in this exumeration of elements. Watts. 

To ENU/NCIATE., v. a. [enuncio, Latin. | 
To declare; to proclaim; to relate; to 
expreſs. 

ENUNC1a'TION, 2. /. [enunciatis, Latin.) 

1. Declaration; publick atteſtation; open 
proclamation. 

Preaching is to ſtrangers and infants in Chriſt, to 
produce faith; but this ſacramental exurciation is 
the declaration and confeſſion of it by men in Chriſt, 

eclaring it to be done, and owned, and accepted, 
and prevailing. Taylor. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

It remembers and retains ſuch things as were 
never at all in the ſenſe; as the conceptions, ermu- 
ciatizns, and actions of the intellect and will. 

| Flale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Expreſſion. 

Exnu'/NClaTIVE. adj, [from enunciate. 
Declarative; expreſſive. 

This preſumption only proceeds in reſpect of the 
diſpoſitive words, and not iu regard of the enunciative 
terms thereof. Ajlife. 

Exu'/NCIATIVELY. adv, [from enuncia- 
live.] Declaratively. : 
E'xvoy. 2. ſ. [exvize, French. ] 

1. A publick miniſter ſent from one power 
to another. 

Now the Lycian lots conſpire 
With Phebus; now Jove's eawvzy through the air 
Brings diſmal tidings. Denham. 

Perſeus ſent envoys to Carthage, to kindle their 
hatred againſt the Romans. Arbuthrnyt on Cælus. 

2. A publick meſſenger, in dignity below 

an ambaſſador. | 

3. A meſſenger. 

The watchtul ſentinels at ev'ry gate, 

At ev'ry paſſage to the ſenſes wait; 

Sill travel to and fro the nervous way, 
And their impreſſions to the brain convey; 
Where their report the vital exv2ys make, 


And with new orders are commanded back. 
Blackmore. 


To E/NVY, v. a. [exvier, French; invidere, 
Latin. ] 

1. To hate another ſor excellence, happi- 
neſs, or ſucceſs, 


* 


E O L 


Euxiy thou not the oppreſſor, and chuſe none of hig 
ways. Prov. iii. 31. 
A woman does not exvy a man for fighting cou- 

rage, nor a man a woman for her beauty. 
Collier of Envy. 
2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence 

in another. 
| have ſeen the fight, 
When I have ervied thy behaviour. Shatefp. 
_ You cannot exty your neighbour's wiſdom, it he 
gives you good counſel; nor his riches, if he ſup- 
plies you in your wants; nor his greatneſs, if he 
employs it to your protection. Swift, 
3. To grudge; to impart unwillingly ; to 
withold maliciouſſy. 

Johnſon, who, by ſtudying Horace, had been ac- 
quainted with the rules, ſeemed to exr'y others that 
Knowledge. " Linden. 

7. EN vx. v. . To feel envy; to feel pain 
at the fight of excellence or felicity: with 
at. 

In ſeeking tales and informations 
Againſt this man, whoſe honeſty the devil 
And his diſciples only envy at, 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Sp. Henry VIII. 

He that loves God is not diſplealed at accidents 
which God chuſes, nor eaten at thoſe giſts he be- 
ſtows. | Taylor. 

Who would enty at the proſperity of the wicked, 
and the ſucceſs of perſecutors? Taylor. 

E'xvy. 1. J. from the verb.] | 
1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the 
ſight of excellence or happineſs. 

Envy is a repining at the profperity or good of 
another, or anger and diſpleature at any good of 
another which we want, or any advantage another 
hath above us. Ray on the Creation, 

Envy, to which th' ignoble mind's a ſlave, 
Is emulation in the learn'd or brave. 

2. It is uſed ſometimes with 7. 

All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 

Did that they did in exzy of great Cæſar. Shake/js 
3. Sometimes with 72. 

Many ſuffered death merely in exvy to their vir- 

tuous and ſuperiour genius. | Suit. 
4. Rivalry; competition. 

You may ſee the parliament of women, the little 

enter of them to one another. Dryden. 
5. Malice; malignity. 

Madam, this is a meer diſtraction; 

You turn the good we offer into cy. Shakeſpeare 
5. Publick odium; ill repute; invidiouſ- 
neſs. 

Edward Plantagenet ſhould be ſhewed unto the 
peopie; to diſchaige the king of the exvy of that 
opinion and bruit, how he had been put to death 
privily. Bacon. 

To EN WRT TI. v. 3. [from ⁊ußcel.] To 
encompaſs; to encircle. A word proba- 
bly peculiar to Shate/peare, 


Hail to thee, lady] and the grace of heav'n, 
Betore, behind thee, and on ev'ry hand 
Ernwheel thee round. Shakeſpeare's Othclle, 


To Enwo'MB. v. a. [from womb. | 
1. To make pregnant. 
Me then he left e#1e:mbed of this child, 
This lucklefs child, whom thus ye ſee with blood. 


Pore. 
. 


Spenſer, 
I'm your mother; | 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 
That were errombed mine, Shaksſpeare. 


2. To bury; to hide as in a womb, 
Or as the Africk niger ſtream enwwonmbs 
Itſelf into the earth, and after comes, 
Having firſt made a natural bridge to paſs, 
For many leagues, far greater than jit was; 
May't not be ſaid, that her grave ſhall reſtore 
Her greater, purer, finer than before? De ne. 


Eo'L1PILE. 2. /. [from AÆolus and pila.] A 
hollow ball of metal with a long pipe : 
which ball, filled with water, and ex- 
poſed to the fire, ſends out, as the water 
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EP H 
heats, at intervals, blaſts of cold wind 
through the pipe. 

Confidering the ſtructure of that globe, the ex- 
terior cruſt, and the waters lying round under it, 
both expoſed to the ſun, we may fitly compare it to 
an evlipile, or an hollow ſphere with water in it, 
which the heat of the tire rarefies, and turns into 
vapours and wind. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Eea'cr. u. /. | er7ax74, | A number, where- 


by we note the exceſs of the common ſo- 


lar year above the lunar, and thereby may 


find out the age of the moon every year. 
For the ſolar year confiſting of 365 days, 


the lunar but of 354, the lunations every | 


year get eleven days before the ſolar year; 


and thereby, in 19 years, the moon com- 


pletes 20 minutes 12 Junations, or gets 
np one whole ſolar year; and having ti- 
niſhed that circuit, begins again with the 
fen, and ſo from 19 to 19 years. For 
the firſt year afterwards the moon will go 
before the ſun but 11 days; the ſecond 
year 22 days; the third 33 days: but 30 
being an entire lunation, caſt that away, 
and the remainder 3 ſhall be that year's 
epact; and ſo on, adding yearly 11 days. 
To find the epact, having the prime or 
golden number given, you have this rule: 
Divide By three; for each one left add ten; 


Thirty rezett: the prime makes epact then. Harris. 
As the cycle of the moon ſerves to ſhew the eps, 


and that of the ſun the dominical letter, throughout | 


all their variations; fo this Dionyſian period ſerves 
to ſhew theſe two cycles both together, and how 
they proceed or vary all along, *till at lait they ac- 
compliſh their period, and both together take their 
e :iuning again, after every 532d year. Holder. 


Era'ULMENT.. z. /. | French, from epaule, 


a ſhoulder. ] In fortification, a ſidework 


made either of earth thrown up, of bags 


of earth, gabions, or of faſcines and earth. 
It ſometimes denotes a ſemibaſtion and a 
ſquare orillion, or maſs of earth faced and 
lined with a wall, deſigned to cover the 
cannon of a cazemate. Harris, 


Er ENTRH ESIS. 2. /. U Sig.] [Tn gram- 


mar.] The addition of a vowel or con- 
ſonant in the middle of a word. Harris. 


ET HA. u. J. | Hebrew.] A meaſure among 


the Jews, containing fifteen ſolid inches, 
The epha and the bath ſhall be of one mcaſure; 


that the bath may contain the tenth part of an 


homer, and the cp/a the tenth part of an homer. 
Exckiel. 


Erne MERA. 2. /. [Puppies ] 


ErhEMERA L. 
ErRE TNT TRICE. 
In a day. 


1. A fever that terminates in one day. 
2. An inſect that lives only one day. 


FI [£9,weeioc.] Diurnal ; | 


beginning and ending 


This was no more than a mere bubble or blaſt, 
and like an ephemera fit of applauſe. Ii aten. 


EPHEFMERIS. . J. [ebase 


* 


1. A journal; an account of daily tranſac- 


tions. 


2. An account of the daily motions and ſi- 


tuations of the planets. 
When caſting up his eyes againſt the light, 
Both month, and day, and hour, he meaſur'd right; 
Ard told more truly than the ephemeris 
For art may err, but nature cannot miſs. Dx yd. 


ErREMERIST. 7. J. from ephemeris.] One 


who conſults the planets; one who ſtudies 


or practiſes aſtrology. 

The night before, he was dif-ourſing of and 
Nizhting the art of fooliſh aſtrologers, and gene- 
thiacal ephemerifts, that pry into the horoſcope of 
mati zitics. Howe. l. 


3 


pd 
* 


Vour laſting epicedium, 


E'PICURE. ». /. [| eprcareus, Latin. ] A 


EP? 


| Ertrmenon-worm. 1. f. [from t1prge 


and æorm.] A ſort of worm that lives 
but a day. 


Swammerdam obſerves of the ephemeron-worms, 


that their food is clay, and that they ps "x 
| erh, 


cells of the ſame. 


E'r Hop. 2. J [. R] A ſort of ornament 


worn by the Hebrew prieſts. That worn 
by the high prieſt was richly compoſed of 
gold, blue, purple, crimſon, and twiſted 
cotton; and upon the part which came 
over his two ſhoulders were two large 
precious ſtones, vpon which were en- 
graven the names of the twelve tribes of 
Iſrael, upon each ſtone ſix names. Where 
the ephod croſſed the high prieſt's breaſt, 
was a ſquare ornament, called the breaſt 
plate; in which twelve precious ſtones 
were ſet, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Iſrael engraved on them, one on 
each ſtone, The ephods worn by the 


other prieſts were of plain linen. Calmel. 


He made the ct of gold, blue, and purple, and 
ſcarlet, and fine twined linen. Excd. xxxix. 2. 
Array'd in ephods; nor fo few | 
As are thoſe pearls of morning dew, 
Which hang on herbs and flowers. 


narrations, not acted, 


be heroick, or to contain one great action 


atchieved by a hero. 
Holmes, whoſe name ſhall live in epic ſong, 
While muſic numbers, or while verſe has feet. Dryd. 
The epic poem is more for the manners, and the 
tragedy tor the paſſions. Dryden. 
From morality they formed that kind of poem and 
fable which we call c-. Broome, 


Erice'/piuUM. 2. . [rw ] An clegy; a 


poem upon a funeral, | 
You from above ſhall hear each day 
One dirge difpatch'd unto your clay; 
Theſe, your own anthems, ſhall become 


Sandys*s Paraphrafe. 


follower of Epicurus; a man given whol- 
ly to luxury. | 
Then fly falſe thanes, 


And mingle with the Engliſh epicures. Shakeſp. 


The epicure buckles to ſtudy, when ſhame, or 
the deſire to recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs, 


ſhall make him uneaſy in the want of any ſort of 
knowledge. Locke. 


Er Ic IR EAN. adj. Luxurious; contributing 


to luxury. | 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 
Keep his brain fuming; epicurean cooks, 


Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shakeſpeare. | 


What a damn'd epicureazt raſcal is this! Sap. 


E'p1CURISM. 7. /. [from epicure.] Lux- 


ury; ſenſual enjoyment; groſs pleaſure. 
Here you do keep a hundred knights and ſquires; 
Men ſo diforder'd, fo debauch'd, and bold; | 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; epicuriſm and luit 
Make it a tavern or a brothel. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
There is not half ſo much epicuri/m in any of 
their moſt ſtudied luxuries, as a blecding fame at 
their mercy. Govern. Turgue. 
Some good men have ventured to call munifi- 
cence, the greateſt ſenſuality, a piece of epicrriſzze, 
Calamy*'s Sermons. 


To EPICUR1/ZE. v. a. [from Epicurus.] To 


devour like an epicure. A word not uſed. 
While I could ſee thee fuil of eager pain 


My greedy eyes epicuriz'd on thine. Flatman. 


EPicyY'CLE. 2. /. [ti and x e.] A little 


circle whoſe centre is in the circumference 


of a greater; or a ſmall orb, which, being | ſcripticn on a ſtatue. 


Saxdys, |. 
Epic. adj. [epicus, Latin; ec. | Narra- 
tive; compriſin 
but rehearfed. It is uſually ſuppoſed to 


| In thedeferent of a planet, is carried app 
with its motion; and yet, with is 

eculiar motion, carries the body of 8 

planet faſtened to it round about itz 
per centre. . P 
In regard of the epicycle, or leſſer orb 
it moveth, the motion of the moon is y 
unequal, 
Gird the ſphere 
With centric and eccentric, ſeribbl'd oer: 
Cycle and epicyele, orb in orb, Milton's Par. Lf 
EpiCY'CLOID, 2. / L deidlg.] Acune 
. ve 
generated by the revolution of the peri. 
phery of a circle along the convex cr 
concave part of another circle. Harris 
ErI ůnE MIC AL. 1 i and X 
Ering. and Gp.) 
1. That which falls at once upon great” 
numbers of people, as a plague, 

It was conceived-not to be an epidemic diſeaſe, h 
to proceed from a malignity in the conſtitution of ui 
air, gathered by the piediſpoſitions of ſeaſons. Ban. 

As the proportion of epidemical diſeaſes ſhew; the 
aptneſs of the air to ſudden and vehement impre(. 
fions, the chronical diſeaſes ſhew the ordinarv tem. 
per of the place. Car., 

2. Generally prevailing; affecting great nun- 
18. 

The more epidemical and -prevailing this ei! ir, 
the more honourable are thoſe who ſhine as exce;. 
tions. Neath, 

He ought to have been buſied in loſing his mo- 
ney, or in ether amuſements equally laudable ard 


Co 
arr, . 

, Whercig 
arious ang 
Br Nu, 


b 


epidemick among perſons of honour. Seite, 
3. General; univerſal, - Not uſed, nor pio. 
er. | | | 


They're citizens o' th' world, they're all in all; 

Scotland's a nation pm. Cleaveiand, 
EP1DE/RMIS. 2. J. ¶ iniclęuig.] Ihe ſcare 

ſkin of a man's body. 
E'PIGRAM. 2. J. [epigramma, Latin.] A 
ſhort poem terminating in a point. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of n 
humour: do'ſt thou think I care for a ſatire or n 
epigram ? Shah, 

What can be more witty than the igen 
Moore upon the name of Nicolaus, an ignotent phy. 
ſician, that had been the death of thoutands? 

; Peacham of Peciry, 
TI writ 


An epigram that boaſts more truth than wit. Gay, 
EPIGRAMMA'TICAL«. } adj.{efpigrammaticu, 
EPIGRAMMA'TICK, Latin.) 

1. Dealing in epigrams; writing epigtams, 
Our good epigrammatica! poet, old Godirey of 

Wincheſter, thinketh no ominous foreſpeaking to lie 

in names. ; Canada. 
2. Suitable to epigrams; belonging to epi- 

rams. | 
He is every where above conccits cf epigratumatich 

wit and groſs hyperboles: he malic ils ma- n 

the midit of plainneſs; he fines, but glare? 2-93 

and is itatcly, without ambitions Avdjr 
lle has none of thoſe little points and pucitiicits 

that are ſo often to he met with in Ovid; none of 
the epigrammatick turns of Lucan; nog 01 Wo 
ſwelling ſentiments which are fo irequent in Status 
and Claudian; none of thoſe mixt empeliitume's of 


'Tailo. F da ils 

EriGRA'MMATIST. z. . [from epigrams) 

One who. writes or deals in ep1grams- 1 

A jeſt upon a poor wit, at firſt might have on 

an efigrammatiſ} for its father, and been _ hk 

gravely underſtood by fome painful collector. | 8 

Such a cuſtomer the epigrammatiſt Mart:a: __ 

withal, one who, after he had walked through Us 

faireſt ſtreet twice or thrice, cheapening jewels, late, 
rich hangings, came away with a wooden dith. 


Peat dur. 
Eepi/cRaPHIE. 2. /. Lnga g. my 
EPILEPS 


E PI 
EPILEPSY. 2. [irir\ ] A convulſion, 


or convalſive motion of the whole body, 
or ſome of its parts, with a loſs of ſenſe. 
A convulſive motion happens when the 
blood, or nervous fluid, runs into any 
part with ſo great violence, that the mind 
cannot reſtrain them. op Drincy. 

„lord is fell into an p 
e tit. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

NVfelancholy diſtempers are deduced trom ſpirits 
4-12 from that cachochymiaz the phrenitis from 
cholerick ſpirits, and the epilepſy from fumes. 

Floyer an the Hlumcurs. 

Cpri rt pTICK, 44%. [from epilepſy. ] Con- 
valſed; diſeaſed with an epilepſy, 

A plague upon your e Hows viſage! 

Smile vou my ſpeeches, as were a fool? Shakeſp. 
Epil pricks ought to breathe a pure air, unaffected 

Kith any teams, even ſuch as are very fragrant. 
 Arbuthnot on Diet. 

F'p1L0GUE. 11. J. [ epilogue, Latin. |] 'S he 
poem or ſpeech at the end of a play. 

[t it be true that good wine needs no buſh, *tis 
true that a good play needs no epilogue; yet to good 
wine they do uſe good buſhes, and good plays prove 
the better by the help of good epilagues. Shakeſp. 

Are you mad, you dog? 
| am to rite and ſpeak the 2pilogue. 0 Dryden. 

Erixy'cT15. J. 2 | £7 0x16. | A ſore at 
the corner of the eye. 

The epinyis is of the bigneſs of a lupin, of a 
duky red, and ſometimes of a livid and pale colour, 
vi great inflammation and pain, Wiſeman's Surg. 

ErieHanye 2. J. [em1paria,] A church 

eftival, celebrated on the twelfth day 
after Chriſtmas, in commemoration of our 
Sviour's being manifeſted to the world, 
by the appearance of a miraculous blazing 
ſtar, which conducted the magi to the | 
piace where he was. Die. 

ErIr Ho EMA. 2. fe [tmifdraua,] An ex- 
elamation; a concluſive ſentence not cloſe- 
ly connected with the words foregoing. 

| know a gentleman, who made it a rule in read- 
ing to {kip over all ſentences where he ſpied a note 
of admiration at the end. If thoſe preachers who 
aound in epiphonemas would but look about them, 
they would find one part of their congregation out 
vt countenance and the other aſleep, except perhaps 
an old female beggar or two in the ifles; who, if 
tiey be ſincere, may probably groan at the found. 

3 1 : Swift, 

EPIPHORA, 2. J. [*7i@oga,] An inflamma- 

tion of any part, but more eſpecially a 

defluxion of humours on the eyes. Harris. 

Er1pHyYLLOSPERMOUS, adj. from :, 

02a and cm,. Is applied to plants 

that bear their ſeed on the back part of 
their leaves. Harris. 

Ferursis. 2. % CT iripveg.] Accretion; 

ine part added by accretion; one bone 


%1thout any proper articulation. 2nincy. 
W epiphy/is of the os femoris is a diſtinct bone 
em it in a child, whereas in a man they do en- 
2 hy unite, 5 | Wiſeman. 
LPIPLOCE, 2. , [er urhexn, ] A figure of 
rhetorick, by which one aggravation, or 
Friking circumſtance, is added in due 
radation to another; as, he ot only ſpared 
P15 enemies 3 but continued them in employ- 
5 985 ; u%t only continued, but advanced then. 
SI SCOPACY, '@ /+ [epiſcopatus, Latin. | 
The government of biſhops, the govern- 
ment of the church eftabliſhed by the 
apoſtles, - | 


: a0 biſhops durſt not conteſt with the afſembly in 
.mitaction; ſo that there was little more than the 
Bane of epiſcopacy preſerved, Clarend, on. ; 


Stoweing to another by ſimple contiguity, 


E PI 

Prelaep itſelf cannot be proved by preſcription, 
ſince epiſcopacy is not preſcribed by any time what- 
ſoever. Ayli ge. 

Ep1'scoPAL. adj. [from epiſcopus, Latin. | 
1. Belonging to a biſhop. 

The plot of difcipliae ſought to erect a popular 
authority of elders, and to take away «pijcopc/ ju- 
riſdiction. iooker, 

2, Veited in a biſhop. 


The apoſtle commands Titus not only to be a 


pattern of good works himſelf, but to uſe his //- 
copal authority in exhorting every rank and order 
ot men. Rogers. 

Eri's cor ATE u. ſ. [epiſcopatus, Latin.] A 
biſhoprick; the oflice and dignity of a 
biſhop. 91 

E PISODE. . ＋. [#710 w2), ] An incidental 
narrative, or digreſſion in a poem, ſepa- 
rable from the main ſubject, yet riſing 
naturally from it, 

The poem hath no other epi/-dcs than ſuch as 
naturally ariſe from the ſubject. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Er ISO DIC AL. I adj. [from epi/ode.] Con- 
EPp150'DICK., tained in an epiſode; per- 
taining to an epiſode, 

Epi/udical ornaments, ſuch as deſcriptions and 
narrations, were delivered to us from the obſervations 
of Ariſtotle, _ Dryden. 

I diſcover the difference between the epi/edick and 
principal action, as well as the nature of epiſodes. 

Notes on the Odyj/ey. 
Ep1sPaA'sSTICK. 2. /; li and . 
1, Drawing. | 
2. Bliſtering. This is now the more fre- 
quent, though leſs proper ſenſe. 
This matter ought to be ſolicited to the lower 


parts, by fomentations, bathing, epi/paticks, and 
bliſtering. Arbuthnot. 


EPI'STLE. 2. ſ. [#xi150an,] A letter. This 


word is ſeldom uſed but in poetry, or on 
occaſions of dignity and ſolemnity. 
When looſe ep7/les violate chaite cyes, 
She half conſents, who ſilently denics. 
ErISsTOLARVY. adj. | from epi/tle.] 
1. Relating to letters; ſuitable to letters. 


2. Tranſacted by letters. 
I ſhall carry on an epiſtelary correſpondence be- 
tween the two heads. Addiſon. 
Ee1'sTLER. 2. J. [from cpiſile.] A ſerib- 
bler of letters. 
Er ITArH. 2. ſ. [iz] An infcrip- 
tion upon a tomb. | 
Live ſtill, and write mine epitaph. Shakeſpeare. 
Some thy lov'd duſt in Parian ſtones enſhrine, 
Others immortal epitaphs deſign; 
With wit and ſtrength, that only yields to thine. 
: Smith. 
EP1THALA'MIUM. 2, J. [Er S&nuwOr.] 
A nuptial ſong; a compliment upon mar- 


riage. | 

1 preſume to invite you to theſe ſacred nuptials: 

the eithalumium ſung by a crowned muſe, Sardys, 

The forty-tifth pſalm is an epitha/axiwm to Chriſt 

and the church, or to the lamb and his ſpouſe. Burnet. 

E'riTHEM. 2. /. . A liquid me- 
dicament externally applied. 

Epithems, or cordial applications, are juſtly ap- 

plicd unto the left breaſt. - Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

Cordials and epithems are allo neceſſary, to reſiſt 


Dryden. 


the putrefaCtion and ſtrengthen the vitals. Leman. 


EPITHET, 2. .. [b. 

1. An adjective denoting any quality good 
or bad: as, the verdaut grove, the craggy 
mountain's 4%y head. 


I affirm with phlegm, leaving the epithets of falſe, 

ſcandalous, and villainous, to the author. Swift. 

2. It is uſed by ſome writers improperly 
for title, name. 

The epithet of ſhades belonged more properly to 

the dJarknely than dis refieſhments Decay of Plehn. 


EM 


3. It is uſed improperly for phra/e, expreſfon. 
For which of my good parts did you firſt tuffer 
love for me? x | 
Suffer love! a good epithet : I do ſuffer love indeed ; 

for I love thee againft my will. Shadeſpcare. 
EfV TOME. z. /. iir en.] Abridgement; 
abbreviature; compendious abſtract ; com- 


pendium, 
This is a poor epitome of your's, 
Which, by th* interpretation of full time, 
May ſhew like all yourſel, Shatcſp. Corielanus, 
Epitomes are helpful to the memory, and of good 
private uſe; but ſet forth” for publick monuments, 
accuſe the induſtrious writers of delivering much 
impertinency. H atone 
It would be well, if there were a ſhort and plaia 
epitome made, containing the moſt material heads. 
Locke, 
Such abſtr2&s and ebitemes may be reviewed in 
their proper places. arts“ In:provem. of the Mind. 
To E'rITOMISE. v. a. from epitome. | 
1. Co abſtract; to contract into a narrow 
ſpace. 


Who did the whole world's ſoul contract, and drove 
Into the glaſſes of your eyes; 
So made ſuch mirrours and tuch ſpies, 
That they did all to you cpitom/e. Donne. 

If the ladies take a liking to ſuch a diminutive 
race, we ſhould ſee mankind epitomized, and the 
whole ſpecies in miniature. 
2. Leſs properly, to diminiſh by awputa- 
tion; to curtail. | 

We have epitomized many particular words, te 
the detriment of our tongue. Addi/in's Spectator. 


Er1i'ToMISER. Iz. J. | from epitomiſe. } An 
EPp1i'romisT. abridger; an abſtracter; 


a writer of epitomes. a 

E pO CE. 1. J. [i. The time at 
Epo'cBya. | which a new computation 
is begun; the time from which dates are 
numbered. 


Moſes diſtinctly computes by certain intervals, 


memorable æras and epchas, or terms of time. 
Brown, 


Theſe are the practices of the world, ſince the 


debauchery. Soutle 
Some lazy ages, loſt in ſleep and eaſe, 

No action leave to buſy chronicles : 

Such whole ſupine —_— but makes 

In tory chaſms, in epochas miſtakes. Dryden. 


Their ſeveral epochas or beginnings, as from the 
creation of the world from the flood, from the firſt 
olympiad, from the building of Rome, or from any 
remarkable paſſage or accident, give us a pleaſant 
proſpect into the hiſtories of 3 of former 
ages. i older on Time. 
Time is always reckoned from ſome known parts 
of this ſenſible world, and from ſome certain epochs 


marked out to us by the motions obſervable in it, 
Locke. 


” 


Time, by neceſſity compell'd, ſhall go 

Through ſcenes of war, and epochas of woe. Prior. 

Ero'ps. 2. C. ind.] The ſtanza follow- 
ing the ſtrophe anc. antiſtrophe. 

Eror EE. 2. J. [tron] An epick or he- 
roick poem. 

Tragedy borrows from tlie ene, and that which 
borrows is of lefs dignity, becauſe it has not of its 
own. - Dryd. Virgs 

EULA TION. z. J. [epulatio, Latin. ] Ban- 
quet; feaſt. | | | 

Contented with-bread ard water, when he would 
dine with Jove, and pretended to epulation, he de- 
fired no other addition than a piece of cheeſe. 

Brewn's Valgar Errours. 
EeuLlo'TICK. 2. ,. {inondri®,] A ci- 
catriſing medicament. : 

The ulcer, incarned with common ſarcoticks, and 
the ulcerations about it, were cured by ointment of 
tuty, and ſuch like epu/olicks. Wiſnman of Inflatte 


EqQuaB1r'LITY. 2. J. [from equable.] Equa- 


% 


| lity to itſelf; erenneſs; uniformity, 
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EQU 

For the celeſtial bodies, the equability and con- 
ſtancy of their motions argue them ordained by 
Wiſdom. ; Ray. 

The equaZility of the temperature of the air ren- 
dered the Aſiaticks lazy. Arbuthact en Air. 

E'QUABLE. adj. | equabilis, Latin. | Equal 
to itſelf; even; uniform 1a reſpect to 
form, motion, or temperature. 

He would have the vait body of a planet to be as 
elegant and round as a factitious globe repreſents 
it; to be every where ſmooth and enable, and as 
plain as the elyſian fields. Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than 
an eauable motion of it, neicher too ſwiſt nor too 
flow ; for too quick a motion produceth an alkaline, 
and too Now an acid acrimony. Arbuthnot, 

F'avaBly. adj. | from eguable.] Uniform- 
Iv; in the fame tenour; evenly; equally 
to itſelf. | 

If bodies move equably in concentrick circles, and 
the ſquares of their periodical times be as the cubes 
ot their diſtances from the common centre, their 
centripetal forces will be reciprocally as the 8 
of the diſtances. ; Cheynes 

Y'quaL. adj. [equalis, Latin. 

1. Like another in bulk, excellence, or any 
other quality that admits compariſon ; 
neither greater nor leſs; neither worſe 
nor better. 

If thou be among great men, make not thyfelſ 
equal with them. Ecelef. 

Equal lot 
May join us; equal joy, as equal love. Milton. 

Although there were no man to take notice of it, 
every triangle would contain three angles cqual to 
two right angles. Hale. 

2. Adequate to any purpoſe. 

The Scots truſted not their own numbers, as 
equa! to fight with the Englich. Clarendon. 
Even; uniform. 

He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 

At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears 

An equau/ temper in his mind he found, 

When fortune tiatter'd him, and when ſhe frown'd. 
Dryden. 

Think not of me: perhaps my enal mind 
May learn to bear the fate the gods allot me. Smith. 

4. In juſt proportion. | 

It is not permitted me to make my commendation 
egaal to your merit. Dryden's Fab. Dedication, 

5. Impartial ; neutral. | 

Each to his proper fortune ſtand or fall 
Ezual and unccacera'd 1 look on all: 
Rutilians, Trojans, are the fame to me, 

And both ſhall draw the lots their fates decree, 


Did. En. 
6. Indifferent. . 


They who are not diſpoſed to receive them, may 
let them alone, or reject chem; it is equal to me. 
Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 


7. Equitable ; advantageous alike to both 


arties. | 
He ſubmitted himſelf, and ſware to all eqza/ con- 
ditions. Mac. 


$. Being upon the ſame terms, 
They made the married, orphans, widows, yea 
and the aged alfo, equa! in ſpoils with themſelves. 
Mac. 


GAL. 1. . {from the adjective. 
1. One not inferior or ſuperior to another. 
He is enamoured on Hero: I pray you, diſſuade 
him from her; the is no equa/ for his birth. 
Shak ſpeare's Much Ads. 
He would make them all eq:a/s to the citizens of 
Rome. | 2 Mac. it. 15. 
| Thoſe who were once his equals, envy and defame 
him, becauſe they now fee him their ſuperior ; and 
thoſe who were once his ſuperiors, becauſe they look 
upon him as their equal. Addiſon. 
To my dear eue in my native land, 
My plighted vow I gave : I his received: 
Each ſwore wich truth with pleaſure each believ'd: 
The mutual contract was to heav'n convey'd. Prior. 


2. One of the ſame age. 
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I profited in the Jews religion Ro my 


equals in mine own nation. al, i. 14. 
To E/quaAL. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To make one thing. or perſon equal to 


9 


another. 
2. To riſe to the ſame ſtate with another 


perſon, 
I know no body ſo like to eu him, even at the 
age he wrote moſt of them, as yourſelf. 
| Trumbull to Pope. 
3. To be equal to. 
One whole all not egrzals Edward's moiety, 
_ Shakeſpeare, 
4. To recompenſe fully; to anſwer in full 
proportion. 
She ſought Sicheus through the ſhady grove, 
ho anſwer'd all her cares, and egra/'d all her love. 
>. "Dryden. 
Nor you great queen, theſe offices repent, 
Which he will egal, and perhaps augment, Dryd. 
To E'QUALISE. v. a. from equal. 


1. To make even. 

To egualiſe accounts we will allow three hundred 
years, and ſo long a time as we can maniteſt from 
the Scripture. 2 | Bro. 

2. To be equal to: a ſenſe not uſed. 

That would make the moved body, remaining 
what it is, in regard of its bigneſs, to cquali/e and 
fit a thing bigger than it is. Digby. 

Ye lofty beeches, tell this matchleſs dame, 
That if together ye fed all one flame, 

It could not equaliſe the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. Waller. 
EqQvUA'LITY. 2. /. from equel.] : 
1. Likeneſs with regard to any quantities 
compared. h 
Equality of two domeſtick powers, 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleop. 
2. The ſame degree of dignity. 
One thall riſe, 
Of proud ambition; whe, not content 
With fair egua/iry, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate dominioa undeſerv'd, 
Over his brethren. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

According to this equality wherein God hath 
placed all mankind, with relation to himſelf, in all 
the relations between man and man there is a mu- 
tual dependance. Swift. 

3. Exenneſs; uniformity; conſtant tenour; 
equability, | 

Meaſure out the lives of men, and periodically 
deline the alterations of their tempers, conceive a 
regularity in mutations, with an equa/ity in conſti- 
tutions, and forget that variety which phyſicians 
therein diſcover. Brown's Lulgar Errours. 

FE'QUALLY. adv. [from equal. |] 
t. In the ſame degree with another per- 
ſon or thing; alike. 

To reconcile mens vices to their fears is the 
aim of all the various ſchemes and projects of ſin, 
and is equally intended by atheiſm and immorality. 

| Ropers. 

The coveteous are equally impatient of their con- 
dition, equally tempted with the wages of unrighte- 
outneſs, as it they were indeed poor. Rogers, 

2. Evenly ; equably; uniformly. 
If the motion of the ſun were as unequal as of a 
ſhip, ſometimes flow, and at others ſwift; or, if 
being conſtantly egrally ſwift, it yet was not cir- 
cular, and produced not the ſame appearances, it 
would not help us to meaſure time more than the 
motion of a comet does, Locle. 
3. Impartially. 
We ſhall uſe them, 

As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 

May equally determine. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
E'/QUALNESsS, 2. /. [from equal. ] Equality. 

| Let me lament 

That our ſtars unreconcileable ſhould have divided 

Our equalneſs to this. Shakeſpeare. 
EqQuax'GULAR. adj. [from eguus and au- 


gulus, Latin, ] Conſiſting of equal angles. 


EQUANIMITY, 2. /. [@quanimitas, Lat.] 


s 


/ 1 
EQUA'NIMOUS, adj, [equaninis, 


Equa'TION. 2. / [ @quare, 


to be applied to the whole. 


FEqua'TiON. [In algebra.] Is an expreſß 


EqQua'T1oN. [In aſtronomy.] The digt. 


EQUA'TOR, 1. J. [| equator, Lat.] The 


motion; according to which clocks end 


E QU 
Evenneſs of mind, neithe 


preſſed. related vor ge, 


Even; not dejected; not elated. La, 


er e. Lat.] The in. 
veſtigation of a mean Proportion college 
Ty 


from the extremities of exceſs and detec 
5 


We are to find out the extremities on both 
and from and between them the middle hats 
tions of the ſun along the Ecliptick ; ang uy 
tables of equation of natural days, to be 3 two. 
the mean motion by addition or ſubſtraQtin;. . 
caſe ſhall require. e * 

By an argument taken from the egi re 
times of the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, ft ſe N 
that light is propagated in time, ſpen * oy 
paſſage from the ſun to us about ſeven minute of 
time. : 


lies, 


' „ 

eWthn's Cpricb 
. "n 
of the ſame quantity in two diffinii;; 
terms, but of equal value; as, 3. = 364, 


D 2 


ence between the time marked out hy 
the ſun's apparent motion, and the tine 
that is meaſured by its real or middle 


watches ought to be adjuſted, is. 
equator on the earth, or equinoRial in 
the heavens, is a great circle, whoſe pol: 
are the poles of the world. It divides 
the globe into two equal parts, tle 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, It 
paſſes through the eaſt and welt points of 
the horizon; and at the meridian 1s raiſed 
as much above the horizon as 1s the com- 
lement of the latitude of the place, 
henever the ſun comes to this circle, it 
makes equal days and nights all round the 
globe, becauſe he then riſes due eaſt and 
ſets due weſt, which he doth at no other 
time of the year. Harti. 
By reaſon of the convexity of the earth, the ene 
of man, under the equator, cannot ditcover both tis 
poles : neither would the eye, under the poles, 
diſcover the ſun in the equator. Brown's Jag. Ew, 
On the other ſide the ter, there is muc: H 
{till remaining undiſcovered. Kay en the Creatin, 
Rocks rich in gems, and mountains bigwith mine 
That on the high equator ridgy riſe, 
W hence many a burſting ſtream auriferous plays. 


o 4/ 
ann J. 


EqQuaToO'RIAL. adj. [from equator.) fer. 


E 


taining to the equator; taken at the equa- 
tor. 3 5 
The planets have ſpheroidical figures, aud 00 
quities of their equa/9r7al to their ecliptick 25 
Lee 


QUE'STRIAN, adj. [efusſiris, Latin. 


1. Being on horſeback. 


An egueſtrian lady appeared upon the plains. 


Spec aiire 
4 


2. Skilled in horſemanſnip. 
3. Belonging to the ſecond rank in Rome. 
E'QUERRY. 2. J. [ecurie, Dutch.] Matter 


E 
E 


of the horſe. | 
QUICRU'RAL. |) ady. * and crus, La- 
tin. 


ho doo N 
1. Having legs of an equal length. 


z. Having the legs of an equal length, and 


longer than the baſe; iſoſceles. 
An equicrure triangle goes upon a Certain | 1 
tion of length and breadth. F 
We ſucceflively draw lines from angie oe 
tit ſeven equicrurat- triangles be deſcribed. 1 
| EQuiD3 $3450 
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roribreraxv. adj. [equus and * diftans, | 
Tatin.] At the ſame diſtance. 

Equipi'sTANTLY. adv. [from epuidiſtant. 
At the ſame diſtance. : 

The fixt ſtars are not all placed in the ſame con- 
cave ſuperficies, and equidiſtant trom us, as = 
dem to de. 0 7 ay. 
11 liver, ſeated on the right fide, by the ſub- 
clavian diviſion eguidiſtanily communicates unto ei- 
ther um. | Brown. 

EQuIFORMITY « 2. F [pus and forma, 
Latin] Uniform equality. 

No diverſity or difference, but a ſimplicity of parts 

and eqriformity of motion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Fouts TERAL adj. [eguus and /atus, La- 
tin.] Having all fides equal. 

Circles or ſquares, or triangles eguilateral, which 
are all figures of equal lines, can differ but in greater 
or leſter. | : Bacon. 

Trifling futility appears in their twelve ſigns of 
the zodiack and their aſpects: why no more aſpects 
than diametrically oppoſite, and ſuch as make eu- 
{ateral figures? Beniley. 

4 EqQuiL1'BRATE. v. @. [from equilibri- 
;.] To balance equally; to keep even 


with equal weight on each ſide. 

If the point of the knife, drawn over the load- 
fone, have in this affriction been drawn from the 
equator of the loadſtone towards the pole, it will 
attract one of the extremes of an equilibrated mag- 
netick needle. - Boyle's Experiments. 

The bodies of fiſhes are equilibrated with the 
water in which they ſwim.  Arbuthnot on Air. 

EQUIL1BRA'TION, 7. / [from eguilibrate.] 
Equipoiſe; the act of Keeping the balance 


even. 

The acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſeceſſion thereof 
from the earth's ſurface, perturb not the eullibra- 
lun ot either hemiſphere, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

In fo great a variety of motions, as running, 
leaping, and dancing, nature's laws of equilibration 
are oblerved. Derham. 

EquiL1BRIUM. 2. J. [Latin.} | 

1. Equipoiſe ; equality of weight. 

2. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers 
of any kind, | 

Things are not left to an equilibrium, to hover 
under an indifference whether they ſhall come to 


pale, or not come to paſs. South. 
It is in euilibrio 
If deities deſcend or no; 
Then let th” affirmative prevail, 
As requiſite to form my tale. Prior. 


Health conſiſts in the equilibrium between thoſe 
tuo powers, when the fluids move ſo equally that 
they dont't preſs upon the ſolids with a greater force 
tian they can bear. Arbuthnot. 


EQUIN#CESSARY. adj. [eqs and neceſſa- 
1795, Lat.] Needful in the ſame degree, 
For both to give blows and to carry, 
In fights, are equineccſſary. Hudibras. 
EoU1NO'CTIAL, 1. J. | equus and nox, Lat.] 
ite line that encompaſſes the world at 
en equal diſtance from either pole, to 
which circle when the ſun comes, he 
makes equal days and nights all over the 
globe; the ſame with equator. 
Evi NOCTIAL, adj. | from equinox. |] 
1. Pertaining to the equinox. 
1 1 hrice the eiii line. 
circled ; four times crots'd the car of night 
Lom pole to pole, traverſing each colure. 
x Some fay the ſun 
Vas bid turn reins from th” equinofial road, 
Like diftant breadth. Milton's Paradiſe Laßt. 


2. Happening about the time of the equi- 
noxcs. 
3. Feing near the equinoctial line; huvirg 
we properties of things near the equi. 
5 n vain they covet ſhades and Thracia's gales, 
laing with ezuinoctjal beats Philips. 


Milton. 


EqQv1No'cTIALLY. adv, [from epninoctial.] 
In the direction of the equinoctial. 
They may he refrigerated inclanately, or ſome- 


what equine&ially; that is, towards tbe eaſtern and 
weſtern points. Brown. 


EQUINOX. 2. /. [æguus and nox, Lat.] 

1. Equinoxes are the preciſe times in which 
the ſun enters into the firſt point of Aries 
and Libra; for then, moving exactly un- 
der the equinoctial, he makes our days 
and nights equal. This he doth twice a 
year, Sour the 21ſt of March and 23d of 
September, which therefore are called the 


vernal and autumnal equinoxes. Harris. 
It ariſeth not heliacally about the autumnal equi- 
nax. | Breton. 
The time when this kid was taken out of the 
womb was about the vernal equinox. Ray. 

T was now the month in which the world began, 
If March beheld the firſt created man; 
And fince the vernal equinox, the ſun 
In Aries twelve degrees or more had run. 

2. Equality; even meaſure. Improper. 
Do but ſee his vice; 
'Tis to his virtues a juſt equinox. 
The one as long as th” other. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
3. Equinoctial wind: a poetical uſe. 

The paſſage yet was good; the wind, 'tis true, 
Was ſomewhat high, but that was nothing new, 
No more than uſual equinoxes blew. Dryden. 

EqQuinu'/MERANT. adj. | eguns and aume- 
rus, Lat.] Having the ſame number; 
conſiſting of the ſame number. 

This talent of gold, though not equinumerant, nor 
yet equiponderant, as to any other; yet was equi- 
valent to ſome correſpondent talent in braſs. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To EQUIP. v. a. [equipper, French. |] 
1. 'To furniſh for a 


orſeman or cavalier, 
2. To furniſh; to accoutre; to drefs out. 
The country are led aſtray in following the town; 
and equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy 
themſelves in the height of the mode. Addiſen. 
Equieace z. . [emipage, French. ] 
1. Furniture for a horſeman. 


2. Carriage of tate ; vehicle. 
Winged ffirits, and chariots wing'd, 
From th” armory of God; where ſtand of old 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg'd 
| Againſt a ſolemn day, harneſs'd at hand, 
Celeſtial equipage ! Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
3. Attendance ; retinue. 
Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to ſound, 
The god of war, with his fierce equipage, 
Thou do'ſt awake, fleep never he fo ſound, Fairy. 
Iwill not lend thee a penny. 
I will retort the ſum in equipage. Shakeſpeare. 
Think what an eqzipage thou haſt in air, 
And view with ſcorn two pages and à chair. 
4. Accoutrements; furniture. 
E/QuiIPAGED. adj. [from eguipage.] Ac- 
coutred,; attended ; having tine habits ; 
haviag ſplendid retinue. 
She forth iflued with a goodly train 
Of ſquires and ladies, eguipaged well, 


Pope. 


FqQuiPE/NDENCY. z. . [@quns and perdes, 
Latin. ]- The act of hanging in equipoiſe; 
not determined either way. 

The will of man, in the ſtate of innocence, had 
an entire freedom, a perfect eguipendency and in- 
difference to either part of the contradiction, to 
{tand or not to ſtand. — | South. 

Eur MEN T. z. from equip. | 

1. The act of equipping or accoutring. 

2. Accoutrement ;. equipage. 

EQu1POISE, z.  [egrms, Latin, and poids, 
French. ] Fqualitv of weight; equilibra- 

tion; equality of force. 

In the temperate zons of our life there are few 


Dryden. 


And entertained them right fairly, as befell. Spenſer. |. 


bodies at ſuch an equipciſe of humours; but that 
the prevalency of ſome one indiſpoſeth the ſpirits, 
: Glanville's Scerfts. 
Equieo'LLENCE. 2. /. [æguus and pcllen- 
tia, Latin.] Equality of force or power 
EqQuipo'LLENT. adj. | æquipolleus, Lat.] 
Having equal power or force; equivalent. 
Votary reſolution is made equipal/ent to cuttom, 
even in matter of blood. Bacm's Eſſays. 


EqQu1PO'NDERANCE. Iz. . [æguus and 


Fquipo'ſndtERANCY pondus, Latin] 
equality of weight; equipoiſe. Dit. 


EqQuiPo'NDERANT. adj; [æguus and pon- 
derans, Latin. ] Being of the ſame weight. 
Their lungs may ſerve to render their bodies egui- 
fonderant to the water. Ray on the Creatio:te 
A column ot air, of any given diameter, is equi 
ponderant to a column of quickſilver of between 
twenty- nine and thirty inches height. Lickes 
To EqQuiPo'NDERATE. v. 2. [ æguus and 
pomdero, Latin.] To weigh equal to any 
thing. A | 
The heavineſs of any weight doth increaſe pro- 
portionably to its diſtance from the centre : thus one 
pound A at D, will equipcnderate unto two pounds 

at B, if the diſtance A D is double unto A B. 

Hi ilkins's Math. Magick. 
EqQuriPo'NDIOUS. adj. [guns and pondus, 
Lat.] Equilibrated; equal on either part. 
Not in uſe. 
The Scepticks affected an indifferent egz?pondizus 
neutrality, as the only means to their ataraxia. 
| Glanvilie's Scepfts. 
E/QUITABLE. [equitable, French. ] 
1. Juſt; due to juſtice, 
It ſeems but equitub/e to give the artiſts leave to 
name thera as they pleaſe. Boyle's Scepr. Chymiſt.. 
2. Loving juſtice ; candid impartial ; as, 
an equitable judge. 
E'/qQuiTABLY. adv. [from equitable. } Juſtly; 
impartially. i 
EQUITY. z. J. [equite, French; egaitas, La- 
tin.] | 
1. Juſtice ;. right; honeſty, 
Foul ſubornation 1s predominant, 

And equity exil'd your highneſs“ land. Shakeſp. 
men and the publick peace, entorcing all juſtice and- 
equity. : _ Tillotſon. 

Impartiality. 

Liking their own ſomewhat better than other- 
mens, Even becauſe they are their own, they- muſt- 
in eguily allow us to be like unto them in this af- 
fetion. Hecker. 
3. In law ] The rules of deciſion obſerved 

by the court of Chancery, as diſtinct from 

the literal maxims of law. 
Equivalence. Iz. [agnus and oateo,, 
EC IVALEN CY. J Latin] Equality of 
ower or worth. | 
Mult the ſervant of God be aſſured that which 
he nightly prays for ſhall be granted? Yes, cicher 
formally or by way of equiva/ence, either that or 
ſomething better. FHlaminond, 
That there is any epuivaience or parity of worth 
betwixt the good we do to our brother, and the good 
we. hope for from God, all good Proteſtants do deay.. 
Smalridges 
Civil cauſes are equivalent unto criminal cautes,, 
but this equ/vatency only reſpects the caretul aad. 
diligent admiſſion of proots. Ayiiffe's Parergons. 
ToEqQui'vALiyNCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To equiponderate ;. to be equal to. 
Whether the traofgrefſion of Eve teducing did. 
not exceed Adam ſeduced, or whether the refiitibi- 
lity of his reaſon did not ealtalence the facility of 
her ſeduction, we ſhall refer to ſchoolmen. Been. 
FEqQur'VALENT. adj, | &74:5 and ven, La- 
tin] 


2. 


| 1. Equal in value: 
5 T-kings 


Chriftianity ſecures both the private intereſts of 
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Equr'vocar. 1. J. Ambiguity; word of 


Things a 
Well nigh equivalent, and neighb'ring value, 
By lot are parted; but the value, high heav'n, thy 
ſhare 
In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 


Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and thuns proportion 
Prior, 


3. Equal in any excellence. 
No fair to thine 
— or ſecond ! which compell d 

e thus, though importune perhaps, to come 

And gaze, and worſhip thee. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3. Equal in force or power. 

The dread of Iſrael's foes, who, with a ſtrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk'd their itreets, 

None offering fight. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
4. Of the ſame cogency or weight. 

The conſideration of public utility is, by very good 
advice, judged at the leaſt the euidalent to the eaſier 
Kind ot neceflity. _ | Hooker. 

5. Of the ſame import or meaning. 

The uſe of the word miniſter is brought down 
to the literal ſig 1wification of it, a ſervant ; for now 
to ſerve and to minitter, ſervile and miniſterial, arc 
terms epuivalnt. South. 

Fqurvailixr. z,/. A thing of the ſame 
weight, dignity, or value. 

The ilave without a ranſom ſhall be ſent; | 
It reits for you to make th” equivalent. Dryden. 

Fancy a regular obedience to one law will be a 
full equivalent for their breach of another. Regers. 

Equi'vocarl adj. [gti vocus, Latin.] 
1. Of doubtful fignification ; meaning dif- 
ferent things, ſtanding for different no- 


t10ns. 
Theſe ſentences to ſugar, or to gall, 
Being ſtrong on both ſides, are eguivecal, Shak?ſp, 
Words ot different ſignifications, taken in general, 
are of an equivocal ſenſe ; but being conſidered with 
all their particular circumſtances, they have their 
tenſe reſtrained. Stilling fleet. 
The greater number of thoſe who held this were 
miſguided by equivocal terms. Swift, 


2, Uncertain ; doubtful; happening differ- 
ent ways. 


Equivocal generation is the production of plants | 


without ſeed, or of inſects or animals without pa- 
rents, in the natural way of coition between male 
and female; which is now believed never to happen 
but that all bodies are univocally produced. Harris. 
There is no ſuch thing as eguiv:cal or ſponta- 
neous generation ; but all animals are generated by 
animal parents of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves. 
; : ay. 
Thoſe half-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our iſle 
As half-form'd inſets on the Banks of Nile; 
Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's ſo egaivecal. Pope. 


doubtful meaning. 
Shall two or three wretched equivocals have the 
force to corrupt us ? Dennis. 
Equ1voCALLY. adv. [from equivecal.] 
1. Ambiguouſly ; in a doubtful or double 
ſenſe. 
Words abſtracted from their proper ſenſe and ſig- 
nification, loſe the nature of words, and are only 
equivocally ſo called. South, 
2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by 
equivocal generation ; by generation out 
of the ſtated order. = 
No inſe& or animal did ever proceed egrivocally 
from putrefaction, unleſs in miraculous caſes; as in 
Egypt by the divine judgments. Bentley. 
Equ1'voCALNEss. 2. . [from 1 
Ambiguity; double meaning. | : 
Diſtinguiſn the equivocalreſs or laſſitude of the 
word, and then point out that determinate part 
which is the ground of my demonſtration. Nerris. 


To EqQui'voCaTE. v. 2. [ ægui vocatio, La- 
tin.] To uſe words of double meaning ; 
to uſe ambiguous expreſſions; to mean 
one thing and expreſs another, 


| Exa'DICATIVE: ad;. [from eradicate. | That 


2. To expunge; to rub out. 


I 


Not only Jeſuits can eguiacate. 

My ſoul diſdain'd a promiſe ;— 
Hut yet your falfe equivocating tongue, | 
Your looks, your eyes, your ev'ry motion promis d: 
But you are ripe in frauds, and learn'd in falthoods. | 

| Smith 

EqQu1'vocaTION. . / [equivecatio, Latin. ] 
Ambiguity of ſpeech ; double meaning. 
Reproof is eaſily miſapplied, and, through e. 


Dryden. 


vccatioi wreſted. Hooker. Y 
I pull in reſolution and begin | 1 
To doubt the equiwvecaticn of the fiend F 

That lies like truth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


EqQurvoca'toR. 2. . [from egnivocate.] 


One who uſes ambiguous language; one 


who uſes mental reſervation. | 
Here's an equivecator, that could ſwear in both 
the ſcales againſt either ſcale ; yet could not equivo- 
cate to Heaven. Shakeſ. 
Ek, a ſyllable in the middle of names or 
places, comes by contraction from the 
Saxon pana, dwellers. Gib/or's Camden. 
ERA. 2. J. [era, Latin.] The account of 
time from any particular date or epoch. + 
From the bleſſings they beſtow -Y 


Our times are dated, and our eras move: 
They govern, and enlighten all below, 
As thou do'ſt all above. V 3 
ERADIA'TION. z. J [e and radius, Latin. | 
Emiſſion of radiance. 
God gives me a heart humbly to converſe with 
him, from whom alone are all the eradiations of 
true majeſty. 2 X. Charles. 


Y , 
To ERA'/DICATE. v. a. [eradico, Latin. 
1. To pull up by the root. 
He ſuffereth the poiſon of Nubia to be gathered, | 


and Aconite to be eradicated, yet this not to be 
moved. Brown. 


2. To completely deſtroy ; to end; to cut 
off. 

If a gouty perſon can bring himſelf entirely to a 
milk diet, he may ſo change the whole juices of 
his body as to eradicate, the diſtemper. Arbutbnot. 

If vice cannot wholly be eradicated, it ought at- 
leaft to be confined to particular objects. Swift, 

Erxapica'rioN. 2. / [from eradicate.] _ 

1. The act of tearing up by the root; de- 
ſtruction; exciſion. 3 

2. The ſtate of being torn up by the roots. 


They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a ſhriek 
upon eradication, which is falſe below confutation. 
Brown, 


which cures radically ; that which drives 
uite away. | 

To ERA'SE. wv. a. [raſer, French. } 

1. To deſtroy; to exſcind. | 


The heads of birds, for the moſt pert, are given 
eraſed; that is, plucked off. Peacham on Blaxoning. 


ERAa'SEMENT. zz. . [from eraſc.] 
1. Deſtruction; devaſtation. | 
2. Expunction; abolition. 

ERF. adv. [æn, Saxon; air, Gothick; rer, 
Dutch. Ihis word is ſometimes vitiouſly 
written er, as if from ever. It is like- 
wiſe written er before ever, on and æn in 
Saxon being indiſcriminately written, Mr. 
Lye.] 2 ſooner than. 

Ere he would have hang'd a man for the get- 
ting a hundred baſtards, he would have paid for the 


nurſing a thouſand. Shak. 
The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever 


they came to the bottom of the den. Daniel. 
uſt trial, ere I merit 
My exaltation without change or end. Milton. 


The mountain trees in diſtant proſpect pleaſe, y 
Fre yet the pine deſcended to the ſeas; 
Ere ſails were ſpread new oceans to explore. Dryden. 
The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their ey'ning ſong, 


ErREwWHl'LE. 
EREwHl'LES. 


5. To elevate ; 


6. To raiſe conſequences from premiſcs. 


PRE 

The winds to breathe i 

And ftreams to images by rnd regs 
ER E. prep. Before. 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flow'd ere the wonted ſeaſon, D. 5 
ERECLONG. adv. from ere and lang. * A* 

a long time had elapſed. Nec 4% = 2: 

Sat gum ton. 
The anger already began to 
coleurs, ere/zzg he had not 

ardon. 


to 
ere I ceaſe to bs 2 


* 
— U 9! 
and following the ſtag, ereleng ilen ay 


4, 


Nothing is laſting that is feigned: j 
another face than it had erelong. 
They ſwim in joy, 
Erelong to ſwim at large, and laugh, for which 
The world erelong a world of tears muſt weep, 
Miltz 
I ſaw two ſtock-doves billing, and erelcny —Y 
Will take the neſt. Dryers Fin 
It pleaſes me to think, that I who know 6 fu. 
a portion of the works of the Creator, and ua 
flow and painful ſteps creep up and down on tte 
ſurface of this globe, ſhall ereleng ſhoot away with 
the ſwiftneſs of imagination, and trace the foring 
of nature's operations. Spes 
Ex ENO. adv. from ere and wow.) Befyre 
this time. 
Ah, gentle foldiers, ſome ſhort time allow; 
My father has repented him erexo40. Und. 
Had the world eternally been, ſcience had been 
brought to perfection long erenow. Cheyre, 
adv. [from ere and ail. 
Some time ago; befor; 
a little while. | 
I am as fair now as I was erewhile: 
Since night you lov'd me, yet fince night you leſt pe. 
; Shakeſp, 
We fit down to our meals, ſuſpect not the in- 
truſion of armed uninvited gueſts, who erewwhile, 
we know were wont to ſurprife us. Decay of Big. 


To ERECT. w. a. [erecint, Latin. 


1. To raiſe in a ſtraight line; to place per- 
pendicularly to the horizon. 
2. To ERECT a Perpendicular. To ro; 
one line by another at right angles. 
3. To raiſe; to build. 
HFappier walls expect, . 
Which, wand'ring long, at laſt thou ſhalt % 
| Dryaen's Virgi! 
There are many monuments . erected to benefactors 
to the republick. Addiſon on Ilag. 


4. To eſtabliſh anew; to ſettle. 


Great difference there is between their procee:- 
ings, who ere& a new commonwealth whic!) 15 
have neither regiment nor religion the {ame that 
was, and theirs who only reform a decaycd __ 

en 

He ſuffers ſeventy- two diſtinct nations to be red 
ed out of the firſt monarchy under diſtinct * 

along, 
to exalt, 

I, who am a party, am not to erec7 myſelf into 2 
zudge. Dryden's Fables, hae 

I am far from pretending infallibility : that wou 
be to ere# myſelf into an apeſtle. Licke. 

All the little ſeramblers after fame fall upon him, 
and have recourſe to their own invention, Tuber 
than ſuffer him to ere& himſelf into an author with 
impunity. Addiſon. 

From fallacious foundations and miſappreberce 
mediums, men erer concluſions no way iber 
from the premiſes. Brown's Vulgar Enn . 

Men being too haſty to ere& to themſelves pn 
notions and illgrounded theories, find chem 
deceived in their ſtock of knowledge. My 

Malebranche ere&s this propoſition, of — 1 
things in God, upon their ruin. ROY 


7. To animate ; not to depreſs ; to encou- 


rage, Tm 


: all 
;Chts 


ou- 


Why 


ERG 


Why ſhould not hope 


Ay much erec? our thoughts, as fear deject them? 


| Denham. 
er. S. u. To rife upright. 
; 6 esel againſt rain ſwelleth in the ſtalk, 
4 ſo ſtandeth more upright; for by wet, ſtalks do 
par and leaves bow down. _ Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
Farc r. 24. erectus, Latin. ] 
Upright ; not leaning ; not prone. 
" Birds, far from proneneſs, are almoſt erect; ad- 
exncing the head and breaſt in progreſſion, only 


O RE" Braun. 
volitation. . 
egal tells us, that the ſerpent went erect like 


Brown, - 


man. 2 
2, Directed upwards. 

Vid we _ TT. 

And plaints and ſuppliant hands, to Heav'n ere. 


Philips. | 


2, Bold; confident ;- unſhaken. 
Let no vain fear thy gen'rous ardour tame; 
But ſtand ere, and ſound as loud as fame. 
Glanville, 
Vigorous; not depreſſed. : : 
That vigilant and er attention of mind, which 
jn prayer is very neceſſary, is waſted or dulled. 
e Hooker. 
Frr'criON. 2. . [from erect. ; 
1. The act of raiſing, or ſtate of being 
raiſed upward. | 
We are to conſider only the erection of the hills 
above the ordinary land, Brere uod on Languages. 
2, The act of building or raiſing edifices. 
The firſt thing which moveth them thus to caſt 
vp their poiſon, are certain ſolemnities uſual at the, 
fit erection of churches. Hocker. 
Pillars were ſet up above one thouſand four hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix years before the flood, counting 
th to be an hundred years old at the erectian of 
them. Kaleigh's Hiftory, 
3. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement. 


It muſt needs have a peculiar influence upon the 


ereF:,72, continuance, and diſſolution of every ſociety. 
L : ; Seuth. 
4 Flevation ; exaltation of ſentiments. 


Her peerleſs height my mind to high erccrian 


draws up. Sidney. 
5. Act of rouſing ; excitement to attention. 

Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing feared, 
zud in that is a ſhrinking, and likewiſe an inqui- 
ſeion what the matter ſhould be; and in that it 
n motion of erection: fo that when a man would 
liten ſuddenly he ſtarteth; for the ſtarting is an 
4:71 of the ſpirits to attend. acon. 

E8-CTNESS. 2. . [from erect.] Upright- 
neſs of poſture or form. a 

We *ke ereeneſs ſtrictly as Galen defined it: 
ey, only ſayeth he, have an ere figure, whoſe 
leine aud thighbone are carried on right lines. 

| Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
LREMITE, 7. J. Teremita, Latin; teaw@>, | 
One who lives in a wilderneſs; one who 
lives in ſolitude; an hermit ; a ſolitary : 
we now fay hermit. 

Antonius, the eremite, findeth a fifth commodity 
0 inlerior to any of theſe four. Rateigh's Hiſtory. 
_ Embryoes and idiots, eremites and ſriars, 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 

3 Miiton. 
REM TICAL. adj. [from eremite.| Reli- 
giouſly ſolitary ; leading the life of an 
Kermit, 


1. „ hb KS S;.0 .. 
Tiicy have multitudes of religious orders, eremi- 


lea! and cenobitical. Stilling flect. 
PLPTATION, te J. [ erepiin, Latin] A 
_ Creeping forth. Bail. 


ER PTION, re J. | ereptro, Latin.] A fnatch- 
ng or taking away by force. 

- GOT. 2, x A ſort of ſtab, like a piece 
of ſoft horn, aboat the bigneſs of a cheſ- 
mt, which is placed behind and below 


ei paitern joint, and is commonly hid 


under the tuft of the fetlock, Farr, Diet. 


[ Fr1'nco, 2. /. cn plant. 


ontroverſial; re- 


E R R 


Ex IS TIC ATL. adj, [64 
lating to diſpute; containing cœtrover- 
ſies. _ 

ERGE. 1. ſ. ſeapx, Saxon.] Idle; lazy; 
ſlothful. An old word whence we now 
ſay irk/ome. | 

| For men therein would hem delite ; 

And of that dede be not erke, 

But oft ſithes haunt that werke. Chaucer. 

ErmMELtn. z. / [ diminutive of ermin 5 ar- 
mielin, French. ] An ermine. See ERMINE. 

Silver ſkins, 

Paſſing the hate ſpot erme/ins., Sidney. 

ERMINE. ». /. [hermine, French, from ar- 
menius, Latin.] An animal in cold coun- 
tries, which very nearly reſembles a wea- 

ſele in ſhape; having a white pile, and 

the tip of the tail black, and furniſhing 


riers put upon it little bits of Lombardy 
lambſkin, which is noted for its ſhining 
black colour, the better to ſet off the 
whitenets of the ermine. T revolt. 

Emine is the for of a little beaſt, about the 
bignels of a weaſel, called Mus Armenius; for they 
are found in Armenia. Peachum on Blazoning. 

A lady's honour muſt be touch'd; 

Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a foil. Dryd 
ENI NED. adj, [from ermine.] Clothed 
with ermine. 

Arcadia's counteſs, here in ermir'd pride, 

Is there Paſtora by a fountain ſide. "x 1 
E'R NF. J Do immediately flow from the 
Eko x. j Saxon enn, eapn, a cottage, or 

place of retirement. Gibſon's Camden. 
To ERO DE. v. a. [erods, Latin.] To can- 

ker, to eat away ; to corrode. 

It hath been anciently received, that the ſea-hare 
hath antipathy with the lungs, if it cometh near 
the body, and eroderh them. Bacon's Natural Hit. 

The blood, being too ſharp or thin, crodcs the 
veſſel. „Vin. 

EROGATT ION. 7. /. [erogatio, Latin.] The 
act of giving or beſtow ing; diſtribution. 

ERcelOox. 2. /- ſeraſco, Latin. | 

1. The act of eating away. 

2, The ſtate of being eaten away; canker ; 
corroſion. 

As ſea-ſalt is a ſharp ſolid body, in a conſtant diet 
of ſalt meat, it bre &s the veſſels, produceth ero- 

_ feans of the ſolid parts, and all the ſymptoms of the 
© ſea-fcurvy, Arbuthnet. 


To ERR. wv. 2. [erro, Latin.) 
1. To wander ; to ramble. 
A form of ſtrokes, well meant, with fury flies, 
And errs about their temples, cars, and eyes. 
Dryd. Virg. 
The rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſpenſe; 
And fix'd and errizg ſtars diſpoſe their influence. 
| | Dryd. Virg. 
2. To miſs the right way; to ſtray. 
We have erred and ſtrayed like loft ſheep. 
Eh Conmen Prayer. 
I will not lag behind, nor err 
The wav, thou leading. : 
3. To deviate from any purpoſe. 
But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning ſuns when livid deaths deſcend. Pope. 


4. To commit errours ; to miſtake. 
It is a judgment maim'd and moſt imperſect, 

That will confeſs perfection ſo could er, 

Againſt all rules of nature. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Do they not err that deviſe evil? Prov. xiv. 22. 
Poilibly the man may err in his judgment of cir- 

cumſtances, and therefore let him fear; but becauſe 

it is not certain he is miſtaken, let him not deſpair. 
5 * Taylii”'s Rule of living boly. 
Nor has it only been the heat of erring perſons 


PFilten, 


a valuable fur. The fellmonger, and fur- 


ERR. 


| of right judgments have too much contributed to 
the breach. Decay of Piety. 
The muſes? friend, unto himſelf ſevere, 
With filent pity looks on all that err. Waller. 
He who from the reflected image of the fun in 
water would conclude of light and heat, could nor 
err more groſly. Cheynee. 
E'RRABLE. adj. [from err.] Liable to err; 
hable to miſtake. f 
ERRABLENESS. 2. , from errable.] Lia- 
bleneſs to error; liableneſs to miſtake. 
We may infer from the errablencſ of our nature, 
the reaſonableneſs of compailion to the ſeduced. 
E | Decay of Picty. 
ERRAND. . /. [zpend, Axon; arend, Da- 
niſh. | A meſſage; ſomething to be told 
or done by a meſſenger; a mandate; a 
commilſz.on. It is generally uſed now 
only in familiar language. 
Servants being commanded to go, ſhall ſtand ſtill, 
till they have their errand warranted unto them. 
Hlacker. 
But haſt thou done thy errand to Baptiſta? 
I told him that your father was in Venice. Shakeſ. 
A quean! have I not forbid her my houſe? Ste 
comes of errands, does the ? 
When he came, behold the captains of the hoſt 
were fitting, and he faid, I have an errand to thee, 
O captain. Kings. 
From them I &o' _ | 
This uncouth errand lole. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
His eyes, 
That run thro? all the heav'ns, or down to th* earth, 
Bear his ſwift errands, over moiſt and dry, 
O'er fea and land. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
Well thou do'ft to hide from common fight 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light; 
Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame, 
Tripping from ſea, on ſuch an errand came. Dryd. 
Enra'nT. adj, [errans, Latin; errant, 
French. ] | 
1. Wandering; roving ; rambling. Parti- 
cularly applied to an order of knights 
much celebrated in romances, who roved 
about the world in ſearch of adventures. 
It was thought that there are juſt ſeven planets, 
or crraut ſtars, in the lower orbs of heaven; but 
it is now d2monttrable unto ſenſe, that there ars 
many more. Briwn's Vulgar Errours. 
Chief of domeſtick kniglits and errant, 
Either for chartel or for warrant. Hudibras. 
2. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. See 
ARRANT. 
Good impertinence: : 
Thy company, if I flept not very well 
A-nigh:ts, would make me an errant fool with 
queſtions. Ben Fon ſan's Caliline. 
3. Deviating from a certain courſe. 
Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
Infe& the found pine, and divert his grain, 
Fortive and errant, from his courſe of growth. 
Shakeſpeares 
E'RRANTRY. 2. / [from errant. ] 
1. An errant ftate; the condition of a wan- 
derer. —_ 
Aſter a ſhort ſpace of errantry upon the ſeas, Tie 
got ſafe back to Dunkirk. Addiſon's Freebalder. 
2. Ihe employment of a knight errant. 
ERR.4 T A. n. ſ. [Latin.] Ihe faults of 
the printer inſerted in the beginning or 
end of ihe book. | 
If he meet with faults, beſides thoſe that the er- 
rata take notice of, he will conſider the weakaeſs 
of the author's eyes. Boyle. 
URRATICK, adj. [erraticns, Latin. ] 
1. Wandering; uncertain; keeping no cer- 
fain order; holding no eſtabliſted courſe, 
The zarth, and each erratici world, 
Around ihe ſun their proper centre winrl'd, 
Compoſe but one extended vait machine. Blackmore, 
"Through the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam d erratict, Pope's Od yſſey. 


that has been thus miſchievous, but ſometimes men 


2. irregular; 


Shakeſpeares 
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2. Irregular; changeable. ; 

They are incommoded with a ſlimy matfery cough, 
ſtink of breath, and an erratick fever. Harvey. 
ExRAa'TICALLY. adv. [from erratical or er- 
ratick, | Without rule; without any eſta- 


bliſhed method or order. 

They come not forth in generations erratically, 
or different from each other; but in ſpeciſical and 
regular thapes. | Brown, 

Erxrn1'NE. 2. /. [#jwa.] Snuffed up the 

noſe; occaſioning ſneezing. 

We ſee ſage or betony bruiſed, ſneezing powder, 
and other powders or liquors, which the phyticians 
call err/ines, punto the noſe to draw phlegm. from 
the head, Bacon. 
Enro'nzous. adj. [from cr, Latin. ] 

1. Wandering; unſettled, 

They roam 
 Frramecus and diſconſolate, themſelves 

ceuviing, and their chicfs improvident 
O] military chance. Philips. 

This circle, by being placed here, ſtopped much 
of the erroncou light, which otherwiſe would have 
diſtubed the viſion. Newton. 

Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this done rever'd her prudent lord; 
Who now, fo heay'n decrees, is doom'd to mourn, 
Bitter conſtraiat! erronegrs and forlorn. Pope. 

2. Irregular; wandering from the right road. 

It the veſſels, inſtead of breaking, yield, it ſub- 

jects the perſon to all the inconveniences of e- 

h Circulation; that is, when the blood itravs 

into the vellels deſtined to carry ſerum or lymph. 

Arbuthnot cn Alhmè nta. 
3. Miſtaking; miſled by errour. 
Thou art tar from deſtroying the innocent with 
the guilty, and the erroxcous with the malicious. 
King Charles. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly in- 
formed conſcience. South, 
4. Miſtaken; not conformable to truth; 

phyſically falſe. 

Their whole counſel is condemned, as having 
Either proceeded from the blindneſs of thoſe times, 
or from negligence, or from deſire of honour and 
glory, or from an errorezus opinion that ſuch things 
might be fora while. Hoster. 
A wonderful erronecus obſervation that walketh 
about, is commonly received, contrary to all the 
true account of time and experience. Bacon. 
The phænomena of light have been hitherto 
explained by ſuppoſing that they ariſe from new 
modifications of the rays, which is an erroneous ſup- 
poſition. Newton's Opticks. 

ERro'NEOUSLY. adv. ¶ from erronecus.] By 

miſtake; not rightly. | 

The minds of men are errozeor/ly perſuaded, that 
it is the will of Cod to have thoſe things done 
which they fancy. 16k, 

I could not diſcover the lenity of this ſentence; 
but conceived it, perhaps, erronzoryly, rather to be 
rigorous than gentle. Gulliver, 
ERRONEOUSN ESS. . J. | from erroneozs. | 


Phyſical falſehood; inconformity to truth. 

The phznomena may be explained by his hypo- 
thefis, whereof he demonſtrates the truth, together 
with the erroneouſne/s of ours. Boyle. 


E'RROUR. 2. J. ſerror, Latin. | | 
1. Miſtake; involuntary deviation from 
truth. 
Errour is a miſtake of our judgement giving aſſent 
to that which is not true. ocke. 
Oh, hateful error, melancholy's child! 
Why do'ſt thou'ſhew to the apt thoughts of men, 
The things that are not? — Shakeſpeare. 
2. A blunder; an act or aſſertion in which 
a miſtake is committed, 
In religion, 
What damned erraur, but ſome ſober brow 
Will bleſs it? Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
He look'd like nature's errozr, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece deſign'd, 5 
But made for two, aud by miſtake in one were join'd. 
Dryden. 
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ERU 
3. Roving excurſion; irregular courſe, 
What brought you living to the Stygian ſtate? 
Driv*n by the winds and errors of the fea, 
Or did you Heav'ns ſup<riour doom obey ? Dryden. 
4. [In theology. ] Sin. | 
Blood he offered for himſelf, and for the errozrs 
of the people. H.. ix. 7. 
5. In law, more eſpecially in our common 
law.] An errour in pleading, or in the 
proceſs; and the writ, uhich is brought 
for remedy of this overſight, 1s called a 
writ of errour, which lies to redreſs falſe 
judgment given 1n any court of record, 
Corel, 
Ens, or Bister Petch, u. ſ. [ vicia valds ama- 
a.] A plant. 5 
ERrsT. adv, ent, German; xppea, Saxon. | 
„ 
Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreſtalled places at c, 
For fear of further harm, I counlel thee. 
2. At firſt; in the beginning. 
Fame that her high worth to raiſe, 
Seem'd % ſo laviſh and profuſe, 
We may juitly now accuſe 
Ot detraction from her praite. 
3. Once; when time was. 
As ſignal now in low dejected ſtate 
As ciſi in higheſt, bchold him. Milton's Agoniftes, 


Spenſer. 


Milton. 


He taught us % the heifer's tail to view, Gay. 
4. Formerly; long ago. 
The future te or more, howe'er they be, 
Were deſtin'd %, nor can by fate's decree 
Be now cut off. Pricr. 


till then; till now, 

Opener mine eyes, 

Dim /; dilated ſpirits, ampler heart. Milton. 
The Rhodians, who er/ thought themſelves at 

great quiet, were now overtaken with a ſudden miſ- 

chief, FKinalles. 


EruUBE'SCENCT”. J z. /. [ernbeſcentia, La- 

ErxusBe'scxyncy. tin. ] The act of grow- 
ing red; redneſs. 

ERUBESCENT. adj. [erubeſcens, Latin. ] 
Reddiſh; ſomewhat red; inclining to red- 
neſs. | | 

To ERU'CT. v. a. [ern&o, Latin. ] To 
belch; to break wind from the ſtomach. 

ErucTaA'T1oON. ». / | from eruct. 

1. Ihe act of belching. 

2. Belch; the matter vented from the ſto- 
mach. b 

The ſigns of the functions of the ſtomach being 
depraved, are &rx&atizs, either with the taſte of 
the aliment, acid, inodorous, or ſetil, Ai buthrat. 

3. Any ſudden burſt of wind or matter. 

Therma, are hot ſprings, or fiery erue/2ions; 


ſuch as burſt forth of the earth during carthqu kes. 
Wocaw ard. 


ExuD1'TION. 2. / [eraditio, Latin. ] Learn— 
ing; knowledge obtained by ſtudy and 


5. Before; 


8 
inſtruction. 
Fam'd by thy tutor, and thy parts of nature; 
Thrice fam'd beyond all erudition, Shakeſpeare. 
The earl was of good erudition, having been 
placed at ſtudy in Cambridge very young. Motion. 
To your experience in ſtate aftairs you have alſo 
joined no vulgar eruditiun, which all your modeſty 
is not able to conceal; for to underſtand critically 
the delicacies of Horace, is a height to which few 
of our nobleman have arrived, Dryden. 
Some gentlemen, abounding in their univerſity 


Swift. 
Exv'cixous. adj. [erugine/us, Latin. Par- 
taking of the ſubſtance and nature of cop- 

re 9 
5 GORE is a rough and acrimoneous kind of 
falt, drawn out of ferreous and eruginous earths, 
| partaking chiefly of iron and copper; oy I of 


ESC 


Agues depend upon a corrupt inc! 
COS Upe_INCINera te] 
choly, or upon an aduſt tibial or cen 7 eln. 


215 ſalph 

/ as ESE; 
ERUP'TION. 2. / [eruptio, Latin} - > 
1. The act of breaking or buciing * 
from any confinement. N 
Finding themſelves pent in by the exterior .... 
they preſſed with violence againſt tha a1, 
it yield and give way to their dilatatic;: RE ps 5 : 

: „Burnet J 

2. Burſt; emiſſion; ſomething forcine if 
out ſuddenly. 8 

In part of Media there are eruptions of gan: 
out of plains, Bacon's Nu“ , . e, 

Upon a ſignal given the eruption began; Loy 

ſmoak, mixed with ſeveral unuſual prodicics 5 Ty 
gures, made their appearance, Addiſon, U, 2747 
3. Sudden excurſion of an hoſtile kind. 
Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaz, 
. g ; p 
Our tirtt ex2/ption, thither or elſewhere; 
For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 
Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage. Milton's Para . Lf 
Such command we had, 8 
To ſee that none thence iflu'd forth a ſ "© 
Or enemy, while God was in his work; 
Left he, incens'd at ſuch eruptics: oll, 
Deſtruction with creation might have mic'4, 7 
4. Violent exclamation. 
= To his ſecretary, whom he laid in + pallet near 
him for natural ventilation of his t!:15h:;, |. 
would, in the abſence of all other ear; ard eve; 
. . * 
break out into bitter and paſſionate 1;5,114, 
TS Motion“ Life of Buckingham, 

It did not run out in voice or indece:1t eruptices 
but filled the foul, as God the uniyerle, tilctily ud 
without noiſe. Saul, 

5. Effloreſcence; puſtules. | 

Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In ſtrange eruptions. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

An eruptioz of humours, in any part, is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by adde. 
rative medicines. Gov. Tirgu:, 

Unripe fruits are apt to occaſion foul crpri.12; on 
the ſkin. Arbutonn, 

ERUP'TIVE. adj. [erupius, Latin. ] Burſting 
forth, 

"Tis liſtening fear, and dumb anazement all, 
When to the ſtartled eye the ſudden glance 
Appears tar ſouth eraptive through the cloud, 

Thewſut, 
NIN GO. 7. ſ. [eryngion.] A plant. 
EKT SIT ELAS. 2. J. ¶ iu it. 

An ery/ipelas is generated by a biet ſerum 1 
the blood, and affects the ſuperſicies of the hn 
with a ſhining pale red, and citron colour, i 
pulſation or circumſcribed tumour, fpre: + ing tem 
one place to another. Wiſeman's Hi gen. 

ESCALA'DE. . J. ¶ French.] The act oi 
ſcaling the walls of a fortiſication. 

In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, 
and other utenſils, which were made ule on leit 
famous e/calade. Ad iin. 

Bene mf : 
1. Aſkellfiſh, whoſe ſhell is regularly in- 
dented. 

The ſhells of thoſe cockles, eſca/sps and 1811 
winkles, which have greater gravity, were eco, 
in ſtone. : H GG Wilus 

2. An inequality of margin; indentule. : 

The figure of the leaves is divided into Jags © 

- efealops, curiouſly indented round the edges. Fah. 
ESC AAk. 1. f. French. ] Irregulit 
motion of a horſe. 


He with a graceful pride, 
While his rider every hand ſurvey'd. 


erudition, fill their ſermons with philoſophical terms. Sprung looſe, and flew into an e/cap ade; 


Not moving forward, yet with every bound Oy 

Preſſing, and ſeeming ſtill to quit his ground, 14. 

To ESCA'PE. v. a. [echaper, French. | | 

1. To obtain exemption from; to obtain 
ſecurity from; to fly; to avoid. 

Since we cannot e/cape the purſuit of 

and perplexity of thoughts, there is no Wa 


paſſions, 
7 lets but 
. bs 


| Copper, the green of iron. rene. 


2 


ESC 


en dleaueur all we can either to ſubdue or divert 
3 Temple. 
5 David died ſooner, how much trouble had 
he eſcaped, which by living he endured in the re- 

bellion of his ſon? Wake. 

2. To paſs unobſerved by one. 

Mcn are blinded with ignorance and errour: 
many things may eſcape them, in many they may 
be deceived. : Hooker, 

'T;; ſtill the ſame, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poetick fight eſcape. Denham. 
The reader finds out thoſe beauties of propriety 
in thought and writing, which e/caped him in the 
tumulc and hurry of repreſenting. Dryden. 

Go ESCAPE, Ve 1. 

danger; to avoid puniſhment or harm. 
Benhadad, the king of Syria, e/caped on horſe. 


Chronicles. | 


They ccd all ſafe to land. AFs, xxvii. 44+ 
Eſaupe for thy life; look not behind thee, neither 
fy thou in all the plain: gfcape to the mountain, 
ett thou be conſumed. Geneſis. 
\\ hoio pleateth God ſhall efcape from her, but 
the ſinner {hall be taken by her. Eccl. vii. 26. 
He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchiet, 
and ſo eſcape. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wind. 
To convince us that there was no way to tape 
by climbing up to the mountains, he aſſures us that 
the highett were all covered. Woodward. 
Laws are not executed, men of virtue are diſgraced, 
and murderers eſcape. Wtts's Logick. 
Esc A E. 2. J. [from the verb.] 


1. Flight; the act of getting out of danger. 


[ would haſten my e/cape from the windy ſtorm 


and tempeſt. Pſalms, lv. 7. 

He enjoyed neither his e/cape nor his honour 

long; for he was hewn in pieces, Hayward. 

Men ef virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes out 

of ſuch dangers as have encloſed them, and which 

have ſeemed inevitable, Addiſon, 
2, Excurſion; ſally, 

We made an e/cape, not ſo much to ſeek our own, 

As to be inſtruments of your ſafety, Denham. 

3. [In law.] Violent or privy evaſion out 


of ſome lawful reſtraint, For example, | 


if the ſheriff, upon a capias directed unto 
him, takes a perſon, and endeavours to 
carry him to gaol, and he in the way, 
either by violence or by flight, breaks 
from him, this is called an 2/cape, Convel, 
4 Excuſe; ſubterfuge; evaſion, | 

St, Paul himſelf did not deſpiſe to remember 
r-hatloever he found agreeable to the word of God 
among the heathen, that he might take from them 
all eſcape by way of ignorance. 

5. Sally; flight; irregularity, 
Thouſand */capes of wit, 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies. 
Loofe '/capes of love. 
b. Overſight; miſtake. 

In tranſcribing there would be leſs care taken, as 
the language was leſs underſtood, and ſo the eſcapes 
lets ſubject to obſervation, Brerewood on Lang. 

ESCA'RGATOIRE. 1, . [French.] A nur- 
ſery of ſnails. | 

At the Capuchins I ſaw eſcargateires, which 1 
took the more notice of, becaute 1 do not remember 
to have met with any thing of the ſame kind in 
other countries. It is a ſquare place boarded in, 
zd filled with a vaſt quantity of large ſnails that 


ate eſteemed excellent food, when they are well 
dreſſed. \ f Addiſcn, 


ESC1LOT. x. . [French.] Pronounced 
ballet. | 


Eſe balots are now from France become an Engliſh 
Plant, managed after the ſame manner as garlick ; 
only they are to be ſet earlier, and taken up as ſoon 
as the leaves begin to wither, leſt the Winter kills 
room, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

ES CHAR. ». fe [ir xage,] A hard cruſt 
or ſcar made by hot applications. 

hen iſſues are made, or bones expoſed, the 

> ſhould be cut out immediately, Sharp's Sur. 


Shakeſp. 
Mild, 


To fly; to get out of 


Raleigh, 


U 


E SC 


Escnx/goTICK. adj. [from char.] Cauſ- 
tick; having the power to ſear or burn 
the fleſh. 


ESCHA'ROTICK. . J. A cauſtick applica- | 


tion. 5 
An eſchar was made by the catharetick, which we 
thruſt off, and continued the uſe of e/charoticks. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Eſcharoticks applied of aſn-aſhes, or bliſtering 
plaiter. Flyer. 
ESCHE'AT. 2. /. from the French eſchecir. 
Any lands, or other profits, that fall to a 
lord within his manor by forfeiture, or 
the death of his tenant, dying without 
heir general or eſpecial. 
uſed ſometimes for the place in which the 
king, or other lord, has eſcheats of his 
tenants. "Thirdly, eat is uſed for a 
writ, which lies where the tenant, having 
eſtate of fee- ſimple in any lands or tene- 
ments holden of a ſuperiour lord, dies 
ſeiſed, without heir general or eſpecial. 
| Corvel. 
If the king's ordinary courts of juſtice do not pro- 
tect the people, it he have no certain revenue or % 
cheats, I cannot ſay that ſuch a country is conquered. 
Davies on Ireland. 
To EsCHE'AT. v. g. [from the noun.] To 
fall to the lord of the manor by ſorfeiture, 
or for want of heirs. | 
In the latt general wars there, I knew many 
good freeholders executed by martial law, whoſe 
lands were thereby ſaved to their heirs, which 


ſhould have otherwiſe e/cheated to her majeſty. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 


He would forbear to alienate an; of the forfeited 
eſcheated lands in Ireland, which ſhould accrue to 
the crown by reaſqn of this rebellion. C/arendon. 

EsCHEA'TOR. 1.0 [from e/cheat.] An 
officer that obſerves the eſcheats of the 
king in the county whereof he is eſchea- 
tor, and certifies them into the exchequer. 

| | ” Cowel. 

At a Bartholomew fair at London, an eſcheator of 
the city arreſted a clothier, and ſeized his goods. 

| Camden's Remains. 

To Esch'Ew. v. a. [e/cheoir, old French. ] 
To fly; to avoid; to ſhun; to decline. A 
word almoſt obſolete. 

She was like a young fawn, who, coming in the 
wind of the hunters, doth not know whether it be a 
thing or no to be e/chenved. Sidney, 

So let us, which this change of weather view, 
Change eke our minds, and former lives amend ; 

The old year's fins forepaſt let us eſchew, 

And fly the taults with which we did otfend. Sper/. 

He who obeys, deſtruction ſhall e/chew 
A wiſe man knows both when and what to do. Sax. 

Of virtue and vice, men are univerſally to prac- 
tiſe the one, and e/cherv the other. Atterbury. 


Escuyu'rtcutoNn. 2. /. The ſhield of the 
family; the picture of the eiu armorial. 
Eſchutcheon is a French word, from the 
Latin cutum, leather; and hence cometh 
our Engliſh word buckler, lene in the old 
Saxon fignifving leather, and buck or 
bock a buck or ſtag; of whoſe ſkins, 
quilted cloſe together with horn or hard 
wood, the ancient Britons made their 
ſhields. Peacbam. 
There be now, ſor martial encouragement, ſome 
degrees and orders of chivalry, and ſome remem- 
brance perhaps upon the eſchutcheon. Bacon. 
We will paſs over the e/chutcheors of the tribes of 


Iſrael, as they are uſually deſcribed in the maps of 
Canaan, Brown. 


Es col RT. a. /. [e/cort, French.] Convoy; 
guard from place to place, 


Eſcheat is alſo | 


ESP 


To EsCco'rr. v. a. {oh 
convoy; to guard from place to place. 
ESCO T. u. /. [ French.] A tax paid in 

boroughs and corporations towards the 
| ſupport of the community, which is called 
ſcot and lot. | 
To Esco'r. v. 4. [from the noun.} To 
pay a man's reckoning ; to ſupport. 
What, are they children? Who maintains them? 
How are they eſcoted 2 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Es cou r. z. J. | econter, French. ] Liſteners 
or ſpies; perſons ſent for intelligence. 
Now /cout. | | 
They were well entrenched, having good e/rout 
abroad, and ſure watch within. Hayward. 
ESCRLTOIR. x. J. [French.] A box with 
all the implements neceſſary for writing. 


Pronounced ſcritore. 
 Escu'ace. . . [from ecu, French, a 
ſhield.) | 

Eſcuage, that is, ſervice of the ſhield, is either 
uncertain or certain. Eſcuage uncertain is likewiſe 
twofold : firſt, where the tenant by his tenure is 
bound to follow his lord, going in perſon to the 
king's wars fo many days. The days of ſuch ſer- 
vice ſeem to have been rated by the quantity of the 

land fo holden: as, if it extend to a whole knight's 
fee, then the tenant was bound thus to follow, his 
lord forty days. A knight's fee was ſo much land 
as, in thoſe days, was accounted a ſufficient living 
for a knight; and that was fix hundred and eighty 
acres as ſome think, or eight hundred as others, or 
151. per annum. Sir Thomas Smith faith, that 
cenſus equeſtris is 40l. revenue in free lands. If 
the land extend but to half a knight's fee, thea 
the tenant is bound to follow his lord but twenty 
days. The other kind of this cage uncertain is 
called Caftleward, where the tenant is bound to 
defend a caſtle. Eſcuage certain is where the tenant 
is ſet at a certain ſum of money to be paid in lieu of 
ſuch uncertain ſervices. = Cowel. 

E'sCULENT. adj. [eſculentus, Latin.] Good 
for food; eatable. 

I knew a man that would faſt five days; but the 
ſame man uſed to haye continually a great wiſp of 
herbs that he ſmelled on, and ſome eſcu/ent herbs 
of ſtrong ſcent, as garlick. . Bacon. 

Es c uL ENT. 2. /. Something fit for food. 

This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the 
root is the cſculent, as radiſh and parſnips, it will 
make the root the greater, and ſo it will do to the 
heads of onions; and where the fruit is the eſculent, 
by ftrengthening the root, it will make the truit. 
allo the greater. Bacon's Natural Hiftury. 

Es?A'LIER. 2. . Trees planted and cut fo 


as to join. 
Plant your faireſt tulips in places of ſhe!ter, and 
under / paliers. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Behold Villario's ten years toil complete, 
His arbouts darken, his ꝙpaliers meet. Popes 
EsSra'RCET. 7. J. |[medica, or trifolium, 
Latin. | A kind of ſaint-foin, A plant. 
Mortimer. 
E SPECIAL. adj. [/pecialis, Latin.] Prin- 
cipal; chief. 
They had th' eſpeczal engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up. Daniel's Civil War, 
Ese £'CLIALLY. adv. [from eſpecial. Princi- 
pally; chiefly; particularly; in an un- 
common degree above any other. 


I ſomewhat marvel, that they eſpecially ſhould 
think it abſurd to oppoſe church government, a plain 
matter of action, unto matter of faith, who know 
that themſelves divide the goſpel into doctrine and 
diſcipline. | Hooker. 

ould you proceed e/pecially againſt Caius Mar- 
cius ? | Shakeſpeare. 

This delight children take in doing of miſchief, 
but more eſpecially the plcaſure they take to put any 
thing to pain that is capable of it, I cannot perſuade 
myſelf to be any other than a foreign and intro- 


— 


— 


Providence 


duced diſpoſition. Locle. 
41 
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ESP 


Providence hath planted in all men a natural de- 
fire and curioſity of knowing things to com2; and 
ſuch things e/pec:a/ly as concern our particular 


happineſs, or the general fate of mankind. Eurnel. 


ESPARANCE. . . | French. ] Hope. Not 


. uſed, 
To be worſt, 
The loweſt, moit dejected things of fortune, 
Stands ſtiil in erance, lives not in fear. 
| | Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

Let there is a credence in my heart, 

An «c{perance ſo cbitinately ſtrong, 
"Chat doth invert c' atteit of eyes and ears. SHH. 

ESP Al. r. /. French, from er.] A 
ipy; a ſcout; one feat to bring intelli- 
cence, Not uſed. 

Thoſe four garriſons, iſſuing forth at ſuch con- 
venient times as they ſhall have intelligence, or 
Miu upon the enemy, will drive him from one 
tide to auother, | Sperfer oz Ireland, 

As he march'd along, 
By your eſpial; were diſcovered 
Tuo mizghticr troops. 

*Ypials have inſorm'd me, 


The Euglich in the ſuburbs cloie entrench'd, 
4 


Shakeſpeare. 


Went through a ſecret grate. SH. Henry VI. 


She had ſome fecret efpials to look abroad for 
gracetul youths, to make Plantagenets. 
| Bacsu's Henry VII. 

ESPLANA'DE. . . [French.] In for- 
tiſication, the ſame with the glacis of the 
counterſcarp originally; but now it 1s 
taken for the empty ſpace between the 
glacis of a citadel and the firſt houſes of 
the town. Harris. 

Esrolus Als. 2. /. without a ſingular. 
[Henſalia, Latin; efpous, French.] The 
act of contracting or affiancing a man 
and woman to each other; the act or 

ceremony of betrothing. 

Es rob os aH. av Uſed 
eſpouſing or betrothing. 

The ambaſſador put his leg, ſtript naked to the 
knee, between the , theets; that the cere- 
mony might amount to a conſummation. | 

| Bacon's Henry VII. 

Te FSO USE. 8.  [e/porſer, French. 

1. To contract or betroth_ to another: 
with 70. | 

Deliver me my wife Michal, which I efpoz/ed to 
me. | 2 Sam. 

2. Or wh. 

He had received him as a ſuppliant, protected 
him as a perſon fled tor refuge, and &/pouſed him 
with his kinſwoman. Bacon. 

3. To marry; to wed. 

Lavinia will I make my empereſs, 

And in che facred Panihcon her fe. 
SLakt]Þe Tit. Andr. 

Wich flowers, garlands, and ſweet ſmelling herbs, 
Eſtonſed Eve deck'd firſt her nuptial bed. Midtan. 

They ſoon e{pous'd; for they with eaſe were join'd, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. Diyden. 

If her fire approves,” 
Let him eſpe her to the peer ſhe loves. 

4. To adopt; to take to himſelf. 

In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, for his 
former favours, he Honſed that quarrel, and de- 
clared himſelf in aid oi the duke. Zacon's Hex. VII. 

5. To maintain; to defend. 

Their gods did not only intereſt themſelves in the 
event of wars, but alſo e/porfed the ſeveral parties in 
a viſible corporeal deſcent, Dryden*s Tuv. Dedi. 

The city, army, court, eſponſe my cauſe. Dryd. 

Men efp27e the well-endowed opinions in faſhion, 
and then ſcek arguments either to make good their 
beauty, or varaith over their deſormity. Locke, 

The righteouſneſs of the beit cauſe may be over- 

| balanced by the iniquities of thoſe that e it. 

Smul ridge. 

The cauſe of religion and goodneſs, which is the 
aule of Gd, s ours by gelcent, and we are doubly 
bo- ndH tw G ce its 

2 


in the act of 


Pope. 


Atterbury. | 


| E58 8 
To Es V. v. a. [eſpier, French. 
1. Jo ſee things at a diſtance. - 
Few there are of ſo weak capacity but publick 
evils they eafily c/þy; fewer fo patient as not to 
complain, when the grievous inconveniencies therzof 
work ſenſible ſmart, 
2. To diſcover a thing intended to be hid. 
He who before he was e/pied was afraid, after 
being perceived was aſhamed, now being hardly 
rubbed upon, left both fear and ſhame, and was 
moved to anyer, | Sidney. 
3. To ſee unexpectedlv. 
A; one of them opened his ſack, he ed his 
MINEYs ; Cle 
4. To difcorer as a ſpy. | 
M >fes tent me to / out the land, and I brought 
him word again. Foe xiv. 7. 
To Es V. 4. 2. To watch; to look about. 
Stand by the way and y; aſk him that fleeth 


what is done? Fer. xlvil. 19. 


EsuIRE. 2. fe [eſcuer, French. ] See 
SQUIRE, 
1. The armour-bearer or attendant on a 

knight. - 


2. A title of dignity, and next in degree 
below a knight. Thoſe to whom this 
title is now of right due, are all the 
younger ſons of noblemen, and their 
heirs male for ever; the ſour eſquires of 
the king's body; the eldeſt ſons of all 
baronets; ſo alſo of all knights of the 
Bath, and knights batchelors, and their 
heirs male in the right line; thoſe that 
ſerve the king in any worſhipful call- 
ing, as the ſerjeant chirurgeon, ſerjeant 
of the ewry, maſter cook, &c. ſuch as 
are created eſquires by the king with a 
collar of S. S. of filver, as the heralds and 
ſerjeants at arms. The chief of ſome an- 
cient families are likewiſe eſquires by 
preſcription; thoſe that bear any ſupe- 
rior office in the commonwealth, as high 
ſheriff of any county, who retains the 
title of eſquire during his life, in reſpect 
of the great truſt he has had of the poe 
comitatus. He who is a juſtice of the peace 
has it during the time he is in commil- 
ſion, and no longer. Utter barriſters, in 
the acts of parliament for poll- money, 
were ranked among eſquires. Þblount. 


What, are our Engliſh dead? 
—Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam eſywire. Shakeſ. 
To ESSA'Y. v. a. [eher, French.) 
1. To attempt; to try; to endeavour. 
While I this unexampled tatk y, 
Paſs awful gulfs, and beat my paintul way, 
Celeſtial dove, divine aſſiſtance bring. 
No conqueit ſhe, but o'er herfelt deſir'd; 
No arts ef/ay*d, but not to be admir'd. 
2. Jo make experiment of. 
3. To try the value and purity of metals. 
The ſtandard in our mint being now ſettled, the 
rules and methods of e//zying ſuited to it thould re- 
main unvarieble. Locke. 
E'ssaY. 1. . [from the verb. The accent 
is uſed on either ſyllable. } 
1. Attempt; endeavour. 
Fruitlets our hopes, though pious our ys; 
Yours to preſerve a friend, and mine to praiſe. Smith. 
2. A looſe fally of the mind; an irregu- 
lar indigeſted piece; not a regular and 
orderly, compotition. 


My ass, of all my other works, have been moſt 
current. Bacon. 


Yet modeſtly he does his work ſurvey, 
And calls his finiſh'd poem an ay. Poem to Reſe. 
3. Atrial; an experiment. 


Pepe, 


This treatiſe prides ilelf in no higher a title than [ 


Hooker, ' 


Blackmore. } 


ESS 


that of an «ay, or imperfeR attempt at a 17,9 


11 Clan 475 

He wrote this but as an Hay, or taſte ofa ag 
9. ; 2 — | * "I 
epet : Arat. 
petitions wear us into a liking of what .** 


ſibly, in the firſt ay, diſpleaſed us Pol. 
4. Firſtraſte of any thing; firſt erde 
| 5 XPeriment, 


Tranſlating the firſt of Homer's Iliads, | in 
_ as an ay to the whole work. Dryden's 7 
ESSENCE. 7. ſ. | effentia, Latin.) 1 0 
1. Eſſence is but the very nature of any he 
ing, whether it be actually exiſtine N 
no: a roſe in Winter has an Nute 282 
Summer it has exiſtence alſo. V 1 

One thinks the ſoul is air; another, fire: 8 
Anocher, blood diffus'd about the heart: 7 

Another ſaith, the elements conſpire, 

And to her Heng each doth give a part. B 

I couid with the nature of a f. pirit were n. e 
known to me than it is, that I might 2 ps 
exiſtence, without meddling at all with its en 

x More's Divine Dy, Fg 

He wrote the nature of things upon their name f 
he could view ęHences in themſelves, and read "wi 
without the commeat of their reſpective propertie, 

* ws 
2. Formal exiſtence; that which makes an; 
thing to be what it is. | f 

The viſible church of Jeſus is one in outuarl 
profeſſion of thoſe things, which ſupernaturs! 
appertain to the very Hence of Chriſtianit 2602 
are neceſſarily required in every particular Chnitan 
man. - Hasler, 

3. Exiſtence; the quality of being. 

In ſuch cogitations have 1 ſtood, with Tuch a dark. 
neſs and heavinets of mind, that I might have been 
perſuaded to have reſigned my very eſſence, Sid», 

4. Being; exiſtent perſon, : 

As far as gods, and heay*nly ef/erces 

Can periſh. : Milton's Paradiſe Lift, 
5. Species of exiſtent being. 

Here be four of you, as dittering as the four ele. 
ments; and yet you are friends: as for Eupolis, be. 
cauſe he is temperate, and without paſſion, he may 
be the fifth efg/erce. X 

6. Conſtituent ſubſtance. 
For ſpirits when they pleaſe, 
Can either ſex aſſume, or both; fo ſoft 
And uncompounded is their ef/erce pure 
Not ty*d or manacled with joint or limb. Milian. 
7. Ihe cauſe of exiſtence. This ſenſe is 


not Proper. 

She is my Hence; and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. 


ar, 


8 ha & el. 


8. [In medicine.] The chief propertics 


or virtues of any ſimple, or compoſition 
collected in a narrow compaſs. 


9. Perfume; odour; ſcent. 
Our humble province is to *cend the fair; 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th” impriſon'd ef/errces exhale. Pape. 


To ESSENCE. v. 4. from fence. To per- 


fume; to ſcent. | 
The huſband rails, from morning to nieht, at 
effenced fops and tawdry courtiers. Aadiſam se. 
ESSE'NTIAL. adj. [ fentialts, Latin.) 
1. Neceſſary to the conſtitution or ex- 
iſtence of any thing. 

The diſcipline of our church, although it be not 
an eſſential part of our religion, ſhould not be ala 
altered, as the very ſubſtance of our religion v1. be 
iatereſted in it. b N Bacott. 

From that original of doing good, that 15 / 
to the infinite being of our Creator, we Have an 61. 
cellent copy tranſcribed. . 

This power cannot be innate and Hential to mat- 
ter; and if it be not eſſential, it is conlequentsy mole 
manifeſt it could never ſu; erv2ne to it, unleſs im- 
preſled and infuſed into it by an immaterial and a 
vine power. B, wen 

A great miniſter puts you a caſe, and aſks 15 

opinion; but conceals ap efcatial circumſtances ” 


"ST 


h the whole weight of the matter 2 
W 


on whic | ; 

And if each ſyſtem in gradation roll, 

Alike eſſential to th“ amazing whole, 
The eat confuſion but in one, not all 
That ſyſtem only, but the whole mult fall. Pope. 

2. Important in the higheſt degree; prin- 
cipal. : 3 

fulgment's more effential to a . 1 
Than courage. : enam Sp. 

3. Pure; highly rectiſied; ſubtilely elabo- 
rated; extracted ſo as to contain all the 
virtues of its elemental parts contracted 
into a narrow compaſs. : 

The juice of the ſeed is an eſſential oil or balm, 
de ned by nature to preſerve the feed from corrup- 
roy Arbuthnot. 

Fas rt NTIAL. 2. fo 

Exiſt being. | 

J. EXHence; : 
[{;s utmo{t ire to the height enrag'd, 

Will either quite conſume us, or reduce 

To nothing this Mautial. Miltan's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Nature; firſt or conſtituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, 
and eaten into his very &/crtials. = South, 

3. he chief point; that which is in any 
reſpect of great importance. 

Ess N TIAL LV. adv. [ cutialiter, Latin, ] 
By the conſtitution of nature; really; 
according to the true ſtate of things. 

He that loves himſelf, 
Hath not efentially, but by circumſtance, 
The name of valour. Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 

Body and ſpirit are c entially divided, though not 
locally diſtant. Clauville. 

All fin :/extially is, and mult be mortal. South. 

Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly 


and eſſentially raiſes one man above another. 
Addiſon's Guardian, 


Ez30'1NE. 2. fo [of the French Mnuiè, or 
exouniò.] c 

1. He that has his preſence forborn or ex- 
cuſed upon any juſt cauſe; as ſickneſs. 


2, Allegement of an excuſe for him that is 
ſummoned, or ſought for, to appear and 
anſwer to an action real, or to perform 
ſuit to a court-baron, upon juſt cauſe 
of abſence. _ Comet, 

3. Excuſe; exemption. 

From every work he challenged ein, 
For contemplation ſake; yet otherwiſe 
Ulis life he led in lawleſs riotiſe. Fairy Queen. 

T; ESTA'BLISH. v. a. [elablir, French.) 

1. To ſettle firmly; to fix unalterably, 

He may e#abliſh thee to-day for a people unto 
himſelf. s Deut. 

I will e#44/i/þ my covenant with him for an ever- 
latling covenant. = Gen. xvii. 19. 
The Normans never obtained this kingdom by 
ſuch a right of conqueſt, as did or might alter the 
Habliſted laws of the kingdom. 7alc's Cane Lato. 

2. To ſettle in any privilege or put: Sftion ; 

to confirm. | 
Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Preſhy- 
terian ſect was efablifhed in all its forms by an 
ordinance of the lords and commons. S. 
3. To make firm; to ratify, 
- Every vow, and every binding oath to afflid the 
dul, her hufband may <#a#/i/b it, or her hufband 
may make it void. ut Nwwbers, 
4. lo ſix or ſettle in an opinion. 
So were the churches Hablſiſbed in the faith. 
| Aets, xvi. 5. 


BY 


5. To form or model. 

He appointed in what manner his family ſhould be 

; et, ed. CJarcundan. 

5. To found; to build firmly; to fix im- 
moveably. A ſenſe not in uſe. 

For he hath founded it upon the ſeas, and a- 

{ved it vpon the floods. Pe xiv. 12. 


A ſenſe not in uſe. 


"ESE 
7. To make a ſettlement of any inheritance. | 
We will e#224/7/þ our eſtate upon 
Our eldeſt Malcolm, whom we name hereafter. 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakeſ. Macbeth. 
EsTA'BLISHER. 2. /. from eftabl;.| He 
who eſtabliſhes. | 
I reverence the holy fathers as divine i of 


faith. . Dighy. 
EsTA'BLISHMENT. 7. . [from gabliſb; 
etablijement, French, ] 


1. Settlement; fixed ſtate. 

All happy peace, and goodly government, 

Is ſettled there in ſure effab/iſhment, Tairy Queen. 
2. Confirmation of ſomething already done; 
ratification, 

He had not the act penned by way of recognition 
of right; as, on the other fide, he avoided to have it. 
by new law; but choſe rather a kind of middle way, 
by way of e//ablifhment. Racers Henry VII. 

3. Settled regulation; form; model of a 
government or family. 

Now come into that general reformation, and 
bring in that e/fa%/ifhment by which all men ſhould 
be contained in duty. Spenſer. 

4. Foundation; fundamental principle; 
ſettled law. | | 

The facred order to which you belong, and even 
the MHabliſoment on which it ſubſiſts, have often been 
{truck at; but in vain. Altterbury. 

5. Allowance; income; ſalary. 

His excellency, who had the ſole diſpoſal of the 
empercr's revenue, might gradually leſſen your M- 
lifhment, | Swift, 

6. Settled or final reſt. | 

Whilſt we ſet up our hopes and Habliſbment 
here, we do not ſeriouſly coder that God has pro- 
vided another and better place for us. Wake. 

ESTA'TE. 2. ſ. [ftat, French] 
1. The general 1atereſt; the buſineſs of the 
government; the publick. In this ſenſe it 


is now commonly written ate. 

Many times the things adduced to judgment may 
be meum & turm, when the reaſon and conſequences 
thereof may reach to point of Hate: I call matters 
of e/f4te not only the parts of ſovereignty, but whatſo- 
ever introduceth any great alteration, or dangerous 
precedent, or concerneth manileitly any great portion 
ot people. Bacin's Efjays. 

2. Condition of life, with regard to proſpe- 
rity or adverſity. | 
Thanks to giddy chance, 
She caſt us headlong from our high Hate. Dryden. 
3. Condition; circumſtances in general, 

Truth and certainty are not at all fecured by 
innate principles; but men are in the fame uncer- 
tain, foating ate with as without them. Locke. 

4. Fortune; poſſeſſion: generally meant of 
poſſeſſions 1a land, or realities. 

She accuſed us to the king, as though we went 
about to overthrow him in his own te. Sidney. 

Go, miſer! go; for lucre ſell thy foul; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 

That men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 

'Sce what a vaſt ute he left his fon! Dryd. Ferf. 
5. Rank; quality. 

Who hath not heard of the greatneſs of your 
eftaie Who ſeeth not that your efiate is much 
excclied with that ſweet uniting of all beauties.—-— 

: Saney. 


This ſenſe is 


6. A perſon of high rank. 
diſuſed. 
She 1: a dutcheſs, a great ate. Latliner. 
Herod, on his birth- Jay, made a ſupper to hus lords, 
high captains, and chief e//ates of Galilee, 
Mark, vi. 21. 
To ESTATE. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 


ſettle as a fortune, 
Why hath thy queen 
Summon'd me hither? 
A contract of true love to celebrate, 
And ſome donation freely to e/tate 
On the bleſt lovers. Shaleſpeare's Tempeſt. 


* 


ES 
To E,STE'EM. v. 4. ¶ imer, French; i 


n 
1. To ſet a value whether high or low upon 
any thing. a 


The worth of all men by their end cem, 
And then due praiſe, or due reproach them yield. 
| Spez/er. 

A knowlelze in the works of nature they honour, 
and Prom highly profound wiſdom; howbeit this 
witdom ſavetl not. Hoober. 

preferred her before ſceptres and thrones, and 

efecmed riclies nothing in compariſon of her. : 

Wiſd. vii. &. 

2. To compare; to eſtimate by proportion. 

Beſides, theſe üngle turms the doth offcemy, * 
And in hier balulcc doth their values try. 


* Ll * . 
mare > 


| Dawics. 
3. To prize; to rate high; to regard wich 
reverence, 
Who would not be loved more, though he were 
eſteemed leſs? Dryden. 
4. To hold in opinion; to think; to ima- 
gine, 
One man e/fe2meth one day above another; another 
e/teemeth every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 
To ESTEEM. v. 2. To conſider as to value: 
with /. 
Many would little em of their own lives, yet 
for remorſe of their wives and children, would be 
withheld from that hcinous crime. 
ESTE'EM. 2. . from the verb.] High value; 
reverential regard. 
Who can ſee, 
Without em for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabritius, or can ceaſe t'admire 
The ploughman conſul in his ccarſe attire > Pryden. 
Both thoſe poets lived in much Hen with good 
and holy men in orders. Dryden's ables, Prefaces 
I am not uneaſy that many, whom 1 never had 
any cem for, are likely to enjoy this world after 
me. Pope. 
Es TEE MER. 2. ſo [from gem.] One 
that highly values; one that ſets an high 
rate upon any thing. | 
This might inſtruct the proudeſt cffeemer of his 
own parts, how uletul it is to talk and conſult with 
others. Locke. 
E'STIMABLE. adj. [ French.] 
1. Valuable; worth a large price. 
A pound of man's fieih, taken from a man, 
Is not fo imadle or profitable | 
As fleſh ot muttons, beets, or goats. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Worthy of eſteem; worthy of ſome degree 
of honour and reſpect. 
A lady faid of her two companions, that one was 
more amiable, the other more effinrad/c. 
You loit one who gave hopes of being, in time, 
every thing that was </#imable and good. Temple. 
E'STIMABLENESS. 2. . | from imabie.] 
The quality of deſerving regard. 
To ESTIMATE. TW, A. [ effi, Latin. ] — 
1. To rate; to adjuſt the value of; to judge 
of any thing by its proportion to ſome- 
thing elſe. 5 
Vhen a man ſhall ſanRify his houſe to. the Lord, 
then the prieſt ſhall Hate it whether it be good 
bad: as the pricit mall effznate it, ſo ihalt it aud. 
Lev. Ixxii, 14. 
It is by the weight of filver, and not the name of 
the piece, that men nate commodities 9 ex- 
Lie. 
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change them. : 
2. To calculate; to compute. | 
E'STIMATE. 2. /. [from the verb. 
1. Computation; calculation. 
Upon a moderate effimate and calculation of the 
quantity of water now actually cuutatned in the 
abyſs, 1 found that this alone was zull enough wo 
cover the whole globe to the height aftizued by 
Moſes. | Wo.tward. 
2. Value. 

I'd love 
My country's good, with a reſpect more tender, 
p 5 More 
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EST 

More holy and profound than mine own life, 

My dear wife's e//imate, her womb's increaſe, 

The treaſure of my loins. Shakeſpeare's Coriolants. 
3. Valuation; aſſignment of proportional 


value; comparative judgment. 

The only way to come to a true i mate upon the 
odds betwixt a publick and a private life, is to try 
both. L'Etrange. 

Outward actions can never give a juſt imeꝭ˖. of 
us, ſince there are many perfections of a man which 

dre not capable of appearing in actions. Addi/on 
EsT1Ma'TION. 2. /. [from eſtimate.] 
1. The act of adjuſting proportional value. 

If a man ſhould ſanctify unto the Lord ſome part 
of a field, the e/iimation ſhall be according to the 
ſeed. Leviticus. 

2. Calculation; computation. 
3. Opinion; judgement. | 

In our own e/timation we account ſuch particu- 
lars more worthy than thoſe that are already tried 
and known. Bacon. 

4. Efteem; regard; honour. 

Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the 
leaſt whereof being juſt, had bereaved him of - 
tion and credit with men. Hooker. 

Of your brace of unprizable effimations, the one 
is but frail, and the other caſual. Shakeſpeare. 

I know the gentleman h 
To be of worth and worthy e/fimation, | 
And not without deſert ſo well reputed. Shakeſpeare. 

I ſhall have mation among the multitude, and 
hcnour with the elders. Wiſd. viui. 10. 

A plain reaſon of the publick honours due to the 
magiſtrate is, that he may be in due eftimation and 
reverence. Atterbury. 

E'sTIMATIVE. adj. [from eftimate.] Hav- 
ing the power of comparing and adjuſting 


the preference. 
We find in animals an efimative or judicial 
faculty, an appetitipn or averſation, and loco-motive 
faculty anſwering the will. 
The error is not in the eye, but in the effimative 
faculty, which miſtakingly concludes that colour to 
belong to the wall, which indeed belongs to the ob- 
ject. Boyle. 
EsTiMaA'TOR. 2. / [from eſtimate. A ſet- 
tler of rates; a computiſt. 
E'sTivaL. [adj. æſtivus, Latin. ] 
1. Pertaining to the ſummer. 
2. Continuing for the ſummer. 
EsTiva'TiON. 2. i [aſtivatia, Latin.) 
The act of paſſing che ſummer. 
A grotto is a place ot ſhade, or ef/vation. Bacon. 
EsTo'eEL. 1. /. [law term.] Such an act 
as bars any legal proceſs. 
EsTo'viRs. 2. /. [law term. ] Neceſſaries 


allowed by law. 


Es TRADE. 2. . French; fratum, Latin. ] 


An even or level ſpace. Die. 


To ESTRANNGE. v. a. ¶ ranger, French. | 


i. To keep at a diſtance; to withdraw. 

Had we not only Cut off their corruptions, but 

alſo eftranged ourſelves from them in things indiffe- 

rent, who ſeeth not how greatly prejudicial this might 

have been to ſo good a caule ? ooker. 
They know it is our cuitem of ſimple reading, not 

for converſion of intidels ranged from the houſe of 

God, but for inſtruction of men baptized, bred, 

and brought up in the boſom of the church. Hooker. 

See, ſhe weeps 3 | 
Thinks me unkind, dr falfe, and knows not why 
I thus e/trange my perſon from her bed. Dryden. 


2. To alienate; to divert from its original | 


uſe or poſſeſſor. 
They have 7/tranged this place, and have burnt 
incenſe in it to other gods. | Fer. xix. 4. 
3. To alienate from affection; to turn from 
kindneſs to malevolence or indifference. 
How comes it now, my huſband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art thus ranged from thyſelf? 
Thyſelf I call it, betag ſtrange to me. Seuke/peare. 


Hate. | 


E TC 

Adam, eHrang'd in look, and alter'd ſtyle, 
Speech intermitted, thus to Eve rene wd. Milton. 

I came to grieve a father's heart e/frang'd; | 
But little thought to find a miſtreſs chang d. Dryden. 

I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has 
efrranged him from me. Pope. 

4. To withdraw or withhold. 
We muſt range our belief from every thing 


which is not clearly and diſtinctly evidenced. 
Glanville's Scepſis. 


ESTRANGEMENT. 2. /. [from range. 
Altenation; diſtance; removal; voluntary 


abſt raction. 

Defires, by a long efrazgement from better things, 
come at length periectly to loath, and fly off from 
them. South. 


ESTRAPAHDE, u. /. [French.] The de- 
fence of a horſe that will not obey, who, 
to get rid of his rider, riſes mightily 
before; and while his forehand is yet 
* the air, yerks furiouſly with his hind 
egs. | 

EsSTREATE. 2. /. [extractum, Latin.] The 
true copy of an original writing: - for 
example, of amerciaments or penalties, ſet 
down in the rolls of a court, to be le- 
vied by the bailiff, or other officer, of 
every man for his offence. A law term. 
Corel, 

EsTRE'PEMENT. 2. /. [of the French word 
Arepier.] Spoil made by the tenant for 
term of life upon any lands or woods, 

to the prejudice of him in the reverſion, 


Corel. 
E'sTRICH. z./. [commonly written eich; 
ftruthiocamelus. | The largeſt of birds. 


To be furious, 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the efridge. Shakeſpeare. 
The peacock, not at thy command, aſſumes 
His glorious train; nor rich her rare plumes. 
| 9 Sandys. 
E/sTUANCE. 2. . Heat; warmth, A word 
rarely found. | 
- Averroes reſtrained his hilarity, and made no 
more thereof than Seneca commendeth and was al- 
lowable in Cato; that is, a ſober incaleſcence, and 
regulated e//uance from wine. Brown, 


E'STUARY. z. /. [@ftuarium, Lat.] An 
arm of the ſea; the mouth of a lake or 
river in which the tide reciprocates; a 
frith. 8 

To ESTUATE. v. a. [ ſtuo, Latin.] To 
ſwell and fall reciprocally; to boil; to be 
in a ſtate of violent commotion. _ Dia. 


Es TVA TIOx. 2. /. [from uo, Latin.) 
The ſtate of boiling; reciprocation of riſe 
and fall; agitation; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes that want fermenting parts at 
the bottom, are not excited into e/tuations; there- 
fore fome ſeas flow higher than others. Brown. 

q The motion of the will is accompanied with a 
ſenſible commotion of the ſpirits, and an tuation of 
the blood. Norris. 

Es TUR E. z. . [ ſius, Latin.] Violence; 
commotion, 

| The ſeas retain 
Not only their outrageous eure there, 
But ſupernatural miſchief they expire. Chapman. 

Esv'RIENT. ad}. [eſuriens, Latin. ] Hungry; 
voracious. 6 Fee, 

F/SURINE, adj. [e/urio, Latin. ] Corroding; 
eating. 

Over much piercing is the air of Hampſtead, in 
which ſort of air there is always ſomething e/urine 
and acid. Wiſeman. 

ETC, A contraction of the two Latin 


 Farrier's Dias. 


E Tf 
words et cetera, which ſignifies, 254 | 


and the reſt; and others of the Ji, 3.3 
To ETCH v. 4 of 1he like kind, 


lerxen, German.) 

1. Away uſed in making of prints, h 
drawing with a proper needle upon a c 
per-plate, covered over with a pround. 5 
Wax, Oc. and well blacked with the { Ha 
of a link, in order to take off the 3 f 
the drawing or print; which havin 0 
backſide tinctured with white lead vil. 
by running over the ſtrucken out lines 
with a ſtifr, impreſs the exact figure s 
the black or red ground; which f __ 
afterwards with needles drawn . n 
quite through the ground, and all te 
ſhadows and hatchings put in; and then 
a wax border being made all round — 
plate, there is poured on a ſufficient quan- 
tity of well tempered agua forti, Which 

inſinuating into the ſtrokes made by the 
needles, uſually eats, in about ha!f an 
hour, into the figure of the print or dray. 
ing on the copper-plate, Harri 

2. Jo ſketch; to draw; to delineate [unleſ; 

this word be miſtaken by Lee for ele. 
There are many empty terms to be found in ſv; 


learned writers, to which they had recourſe to elch 
out their ſyſtems. Locle. 
31 Aae word is evidently miſtaken by Ac 
for edge.] To move forwards towards one 
ſide. wi 
When we lie long awake in the night, we are not 
able to reſt one quarter of an hour without ſhitting 
of ſides, or at leaſt etching this way and that way, 
more or leſs, - . 
ErCRH. z. J. A country word of which J 
know not the meaning. 
When they ſow their eich crops, they ſprinkle 
a pound or two of clover on an acre. Mortimer, 
- Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, 


lay dung upon the erch, and ſow it with barley, 
THT, Mortimer's Huſbandiy, 
ETE'RNAL. adj. [æternus, Latin. | 
1. Without beginning or end. 
The eternal God is thy refuge. Deuter. xxxiii. 27, 
2. Without beginning. 

It is a queſtion quite different from our having an 
idea of eternity, to know whether there were any 
real being, whoſe duration has been eternal? Licke, 

3. Without end; endleſs; immortal. 
Thou know'ſt that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 
But in them nature's copy's not eternal. Shateſ, 

4. Perpetual; conſtant ; unintermitting. 

Burnt off*rings morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temple ſhine. Dryden, 

5. Unchangeable. | 

Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he op. 
poſed. | Dryacn, 

ETz'/nNAL. 2. ſ. [eternel, French.] One 

of the appellations of the Godhead. 

That law whereby the Eternal himſelt doth work. 


Heer, 

The Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, | 
Hung out of heay'n his golden ſcales. Miller. 

ETE/RNALIST, 2. J. [ æturnus, Latin. ] One 
that holds the paſt exiſtence of the world 
infinite. 5 ke 4 : 

1 would aſk the eternaliffs what mark is there 
that they could expect to deſire of the novelty ot a 
world, that is not tound in this? Or what marr. 0 
there of eternity that is found in this? Burnet, 

To ETE/RNALIZE. v. . [from eternal. To 
make eternal. 7% Dit, 
ErERNALLV. adv. [from eternal.] 
1. Without beginning or end. | 
2. Unchangeably ; invariably. : 
That which is morally good, or evil, at an) = 


2 


E T H 


aq in day caſey mult be alſo eternally and unthange- 


ably lo, with relation to that time a to that _ : 
„ without intermiſſion. 
; —_— _ god, to Baja's gentle ſeats, - 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats, 
Where weſtern gales eternall reſide, — es 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride. ior . 
ET RN E. adj. [&lemus, Latin. ] Eternal; 


|; endleſs. By 
The Cyclops hammers fa 
On Mars his armoury forg'd for proof eterne. Shakef. 
Ert RxITr. 2. % [ zternitas, Latin. ] 
1. Duration without beginning or end. 
f in this ground his precious root f 
gul lives, which, when weak time ſhall be pour'd out 
+ eternity, and circular joys ; 
ee 1 endleſs round, again ſhall riſe. Craſhaw. 
T Thy immortal rhyme 
this one ſhort point of time, 
15 fl up half the orb of round eternity. Cowley. 
Bu repeating the idea of any length of duration 
hich we have in our minds, with all the endleſs 
adition of number, we come by the idea of * 
Locke. 


perperua 


2, Duration without end. 
Beyond is all abyſs, 

Eternity, whoſe end no eye can reach! 
Eternity, thou pleaſing, dread ful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being, 
Throuzh what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs! 
: Addiſon. 

% ETER NIZ E. w. a. [ æterno, Latin. 


1, To make endleſs; to perpetuate, 
I with two fair gifts 
Created him endow'd; with happineſs, 
And immortality : that fondly loſt, | 
This other fery'd but to eternize woe. - Milton. 
2. To make for ever famous; to immor— 
talize. 

Mankind by all means ſeeking to eternize him- 
ſelf, ſo much tlie more as he is near his end, doth it 
by ſpeeches and writings. Sidney. 

And well beſeems all knights of noble name, 

That covet in th' immortal book of fame 
To be eternized, that ſame to haunt. Fairy Queen. 

I might relate of thouſands, and their names 
Frernize here on earth; but thoſe elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav'n, 

Scek not the praiſe of men. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The four great monarchies have been celebrated 
by the writings of many famous men, who have 
cler nixed their fame, and thereby their own. Temple. 

Both of them are ſet on fire by the great actions 
of heroes, and both endeavour to eternixe them. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3. Creech ſeems to have accented the firſt 
- Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
Hath eterniz'd the glory of his love. Creech's Maui. 
ETHER. 2. /. [zther, Latin; 4.28. 
1, An element more fine and ſubtile than 
ar; air refined or ſublimed. : 
It any one ſhould ſuppoſe that echer, like our air, 
my contain particles which endeavour to recede 
from one another; for I do not know what this 
eber is; and that Its particles are exceedingly 
ſmaller than thoſe of air, or even than thoſe of light, 
the exceeding ſmallneſs of its particles may contri- 
bute to the greatneſs of the torce by which thoſe 
particles may recede from one another. Newton. 
I parts of other bodies are held together by 
de eternal preſſure of the ether, and can have no 
other conceivable cauſe of their coheſion and union. 
2. Th | - ö Loc le. 
. Ine matter of the higheſt regions above. 
= There fields of light and liquid ether flow, 
urg'd from the pond'rous dregs of earth below. 


"He : Dryden. 
HEREAL, adj. [from ether.] 

i. Formed of ether. 
Man feels me, when I preſs th' ethereal plains, 


2. Celeſtial; heavenly, 


Milton. 


| 


Dryden. \ 


— 
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Go, heav'nly gueſt, ethereal meſſenger, 1 
Sent from whoſe ſov'reign goodneſs I adore. Milton. 
Thiones and imperial pow'rs, offspring of Heav'n, 
Ethereal virtues! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Such as theſe, being in good part freed trom the 
entanglements of ſenſe and body, are employed, 
like the ſpirits above, in contemplating the Divine 
Wiſdom in the works of nature; a kind of antici- 
pation of the ethereal happineſs and employment. 
Glanville, 
Vaſt chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human; angel, man. pe. 
Erh“ EO Us. adj. [from either.] Formed 
of ether; heavenly. 
Behold the bright ſurface : 
Of this ethereous mould, whereon we ſtand, Milton. 
E'THICAL. adj. HO, .] Moral; treating 
on morality, : 
E'THICALLY, adv. [from ethical.] Accord- 


ing to the doctrines of morality. 
My ſubject leads me not to diſcourle ethically, but 
Chrittianly of the faults of the tongue. 
Government of the Tongue. 
E'/THICK. adj. [N . L. Moral; deliver- 
ing precepts of morality. Whence Pope 
entitled part of his works Ethic“ Epiſtles. 
Erffcks. z. J. without the fingular. 
[134zx,] The doctrine of morality; a 
ſyſtem of morality. 
For of all moral virtues, ſhe was all 
That ethics ſpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 
I will never ſet politicks againſt eic; for true 
ethics are but as a handmaid to divinity and reli- 
ion. Bacon. 
Perſius profeſſes the ſtoick philoſophy ; the mott. 
generous amongſt all the ſects who have given rules 
of ethicks, Dryden. 
If the atheiſts would live up to the ethics of 
Epicurus himſelf, they would make few or no pro- 
ſelytes from the Chriſtian religion. Bentley. 


E/THNICK, adj. [55x] Heathen; Pa- 


gan; not Jewiſh; not Chriſtian. 

Such contumely as the etbick world durſt not 
offer him, is the peculiar inſolence of degenerated 
Chriltians, Gov. of the Tongue. 

I ſhall begin with the agreement of protane, 


whether Jewith or ethnick, with the Sacred Writ- | 


ings. Grew. 

E'rynicks. 2. /. Heathens; not Jews; not 
Chriſtians. 

This firſt Jupiter of the ethnicks was then the 
ſame Cain, the ſon of Adam. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

ETtTHoLo'ciCal. adj. [19@- and e-. 
Treating of morality. 

ETtio'Locy. 2. J. [arwaoyia,] An ac- 
count of the cauſes of any thing, gene- 
rally of a diſtemper. 

I have not particulars enough to enable me to en- 
ter into the etio/og y of this diſtemper. Arbulbmot. 

ErTNMOLOGICAL. adj. [from etymolog y. | 

| Relating to etymology; relating to the 
derivation of words. | 


Excuſe this conccit, this eſymological obſervation. 
| Leacke. 


ETyYmMo'i0G1sT. #. . [from etymolog y. 
One who ſearches out the original of 
words; one who ſhows the derivation. of 
words from their original. 


ETYMO'LOGY. 2. J [etymobogia, Lat. 
» / : 
£rvmwo; and =-. 

1. The deſcent or derivation of a word from 
its original; the deduction of formations 
from the radical word; the analyſis of 


compound words into primitives. 
Conſumption is generally taken for any univerſal 


diminution and colliquation of the bodyſwhich accep- | 


tatien its e/ymelog y implies. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 

When words are reſtrained, by common uſage, 
to a particular ſenſe, to run up to etymo/cg y, and 


E VA 


conſtrue them by dictionary, is wretchedly ridicu- 
lous. | Collier's View of the Stage. 

Pelvis 'is uſed by comick writers for a looking- 
glaſs, by which means the e/ymolog y of the word is 
viſible, and pelvidera will fignify a lady who looks 
in her glaſs. Addiſon's Spectator. 

If the meaning of a word could be learned by 
its derivation or etymo/og y, yet the oniginal derivati- 
on of words is oftentimes very dark. Watts's Log. 


2. The part of grammar which delivers the 


inflections of nouns and verbs. 


E!/TYMoON. 1. þ LH. Origin; primi- 


tive word. 
Blue hath. its e/ymor from the High Dutch blaw; 
from whence they call himmel-blue, that which we 
call ſky-colour or heaven's blue. Peacham. 


To EVA'CATE. v. a. [ vaco, Tatin.] To 
— 


empty out; to throw out. 
Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth to diſin- 
carcerate venene bodies, or to evacate them. 
Harvey on the Plague, 


To EVA'CUATE. v. a. [evacuo, Latin. | 


1. To make empty; to clear, i 
There is no good way of prevention bu by eva- 
cuating clean, and emptying the church. Hooker. 
We tried how far the air would manifeſt its 
gravity in fo thin a medium, as we could make in 
our receiver, by evacuating it. Boyle. 
2. To throw out as noxious, or offenſive. 


3. To void by any of the excretory paſſages. - 


Bderhaave gives an inſtance of a patient, who by 

a long uſe of whey and water, and garden fruits, 

evacuated a great quantity of black matter, and 

recovered his ſenſes. Arbuthnot 
4. To make void; to evacate; to nullify ; - 


to annul. | 
The defect, though it would not evacuate a mar- 
riage, after cohabitation and actual conſummation; - 
yet it was enough to make void a contract. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
If the prophecies recorded of the Meſſiah are not 
fulfilled in Jeſus of Nazareth, it is impoſſible to 
know when a prophecy is fulfilled, and when not, 
in any thing or perfon whatſoever, which would ut- 
terly evacuate the uſe of them. South, 
5. To quit; to withdraw from out of a place. 
As this neutrality was never obſerved by the em- 
perour, ſo he never effectually evacuated Catalonia. 
Swift. Toy 
Eva'CUANT. 2. . [evacuans, Latin. ] Me- 
dicine that procures evacuation by any 
paſſage. | 
EvacuATIONx. z. / [from evacuate.] 
1. Such emiſſions as leave a vacancy; diſ- 
Conſider the vaſt evacuations of men that Eng- 


land hath had by atliftances lent to foreign king 


doms- Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


2. Abolition: nullification. 

Popery hath not been able to re-eſtabliſh itſelf in - 
any place, after proviſion made againſt it, by utter 
evacuation of all Romith ceremonies. Hooker, 

3. The 3 of emptying the body by 
phy ſic 


The uſual practice of phyſick among us, turns 


in a manner wholly upon evacuation, either .by 
bleeding, vomit, or ſome purgation. 
4. Diſcharges of the body by any vent natu- 


ral or artificial. 


To EVA DE. v. a. [evado, Latin.] 


1. To elude; to eſcape by artifice or ſtra- 
tagem... 

In this point charge him home, that he affects - 
Tyrannick power: it he evade us there, 
Inforce him with his envy to the people. Shakeſhaares 

If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery, ſo thinking to evade 

The penalty pronounc'd,. doubt not but God 
Hath witel:ezrarm'd his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be foreſtall'd. Milton's Poradife Loft. 
He might. evade the accompliſhment of theſe 
. aflitions he now gradually endureth, Brown. 
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2. To avoid; to decline by ſubterfuge. 
Our queftion thou evad'/?; how did'ſt thou dare 
To break hell bounds? Dryden's State of Innocence. 
3. lo cſcape or elude by ſophiſtry. 
My argument evidently overthrows a!l that he 


brings to evade the teſtimonies of the fathers. 
Stilling fleet. 


4. To eſcape as imperceptible or uncon- 


querable, as too great or too ſubtle to be 


ſerzed or ſabdued, 
We have ſeen how a contingent even baffies 
man's knowledge, and evades his power. South. 
Jo EVA'DE. v. 2. 


1. To eſcape; to ſlip away. It is not now | 


uſed with om. 

His wiſdom, by often evading from perils, was 
turerd rather into a dexterity to deliver himſelf 
fram dangers, than into a providence to prevent it. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
| Unarm'd they might 
Have eaſily, as ſpirits, evaded ſwiſt 
By quick contraction, or remove. 
2. Io practiſe ſophiſtry or evaſions. 

The minifters o God are not to evade or take 
refuge in any of theſe two forementioned ways. 

3 South, 

Evaca'tION. 2. /. [cragor, Latin. ] The 
act of wandering ; excurſion ; ramble ; de- 
viation. 

Theſe long chains of lofty mountains, which run 
through whole continents eaſt and weſt, ſerve to ſtop 


Milton. 


the chgulion of the vapours to the north and ſouth | 


in hot countries. Ray. 

Evane'SCENT. adi. [evanecſcens, Latin. 
Vaniſhing; imperceptible ; leſſening be- 
yoad the perception of the ſenſes. 


The canal grows ſtill ſmaller and ſlenderer, fo | 


as that the cue cent ſolid and fluid will ſcarce 
A fer. Arbuthnet. 
The difference between right and wrong, on ſome 
petty caſes, is almoſt evaneſcent. 
The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Ot mellow fruit, the nameleſs nations feed 
Ot evaneſcent inſects. Thomſomn's Spring. 
EVANGELICAL. adj. [ed angelique, French; 
evangelicus, Latin. | 


1. Agrceable to goſpel; conſonant to the 


Chriſtian law revealed in the holy goſpel. 
This diſtinction between moral goodneſs and 


evangelical perfection, ought to have been oblerved. 
Arbuthrnot, 


God will indeed judge the world in righteouſneſs; | 


but 'tis by an evangelica!, not a legal righteouſneſs, 
and by the intervention of the man Chriſt Jeſus, 
who is the Saviour as well as the Judge of the 
world. Atterbury. 

2, Contained in the goſpel. | 
Thoſe evargeiica! hymns they allow not to ſtand 

in our liturgy. Her. 

Eva'nGELIsM. z. . [from evarg:ly.] The 

promulgation of the bleſſed goſpel. 
Thus was this land ſaved from inidelity, through 
the apoſtolical and miraculous erageliſm. Bacon. 

Eva'nceLIsT. 1. /. Us . 

2. A writer of the hiſtory of our Lord 
eſus. 
Each of theſe early writers aſcribe to the four 

evangeliſts by name their reſpective hittories. 
Acddiſcn. 

2. A promulgator of the Chriſtian laws. 

Thof: io whom he nit entruſted the promulgating 
of the g>{pel, had inſtructions; and it were tit our 
new evange:i/fs thould ſhow their authority. 


Decay of Piety. 


7 Eva/NGEL1ZE. v. a. [evangelizs, Latin; 


* 


or law of ſeſus. 
The ſpirit 
Pour'd firſt on his apoſtles, whom he ſends 
T' euange!ize the nations; then on all 
Buptiz's, hall them with wond'rous gifts endue. 
| Mileon. 


[ werye2ige, To inſtruct in the. goſpe], 


Wellaſtor. | 


X 


2 
* * 


— 


TEVA'NGELY. 2. /. [ But that is, 
 goodtidings.] Good tidings; the meſſage 
| of pardon and ſalvation; the holy goſpel; 
the goſpel of Teſs. 
Good Lucius, 35 
That firſt receiv'd Chriſtianity, 
The ſacred pledge of Chriſt's evangely. Fairy Q. 
EvAN ID. adj. [evanidus, Latin.] Faint; 
weak; evaneſcent. 
Where there is heat and ſtrength enough in the 
plant to make the leaves odorate, there the ſmell 


of the flower is rather evanid and weaker than 
that of the leaves. Bacon. 


colours of bodies decocted, are dead and evanit, 
without the commixtion of alluin, argol, and the 
like, : Brown. 
I put as great difference between our new lights 
and ancient truths, as between the ſun and an 
evaied meteor. Glanwille, 
To EVA'NISH. wv. a. [evanc/co, Latin.] To 
vaniſh ; to eſcape from notice or percep- 
tion, 
Eva'PORABLE. adj. {from evaporate.] Ea- 
ſily diſſipated in fumes or vapours. 
Such cordial powders as are aromatick, their vir- 
tue lies in parts that are of themſelves volatile, and 
eaſily evaporable. Grew, 
To EVA'PORATE. v. 1. [evaporo, La- 
tin. ] To fly away in vapours or fumes; 
to waſte inſenſibly as a volatile ſpirit. 
Poeſy is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in the pouring 
out of one language into another it will all evaps- 
rate, Denham. 
Our works unhappily evaporated into words 
we ſhould have talked leſs, and done more. 
Decay f Picty. 
Being weary with attending the low conſumption 
of the liquor, we ſet it in a digeſting furnace to 
evaporate more nimbly. Boyle. 
This vapour falling upon joints which have not 
heat enough to diſpel it, cannot be cured otherwiſe 
than by burning, by which it evaporates. Temple. 
The enemy takes a ſurer way to conſume us, by 
letting our courage evapsrate againſt ſtones and 
rubbiſh. Swift. 
To EVA'PORATE. w. a. 
1. To drive away in fumes; to diſperſe in 


vapours. 
If we compute that prodigious maſs of water 
daily thrown into the ſea from all the rivers, we 
ſhould then know how much is perpetually evaps- 
rated, and caſt again upon the continents to ſupply 
thoſe innumerable itreams. Bentley. 
Convents abroad are ſo many retreats for the ſpe- 
culative, the melancholy, the proud, the ſilent, 
the politick, and the moroſe, to ſpend themſelves, 
and evaporate the noxious particles. JSIvift, 
We perceive clearly that fire will warm or burn 
us, and will evaporate water. ] Watts's Logick. 
2. To gixe vent to; to let out in ebullition 


or ſallies. 
My lord of Eſſex evoporated his thoughts in a 
ſonnet to be ſung betore the queen. Walon. 
EvaPoORa'TION. 2. / [from evaporate. | 
1. The act of flying away in fumes or va- 
pours; vent; diſcharge. | 
They are but the fruits of aduſted choler, and 
the evaorations of a vindictive ſpirit. Heuvel. 
Fvaporations ate at ſome times greater, according 
to the greater heat of the ſun; ſo wherever they 
alizht again in rain, 'tis ſuperior in quantity to the 
rain of colder ſeaſons. Ii cedævard. 
2. Ihe act of attenuating matter, ſo as to 
make it fume away. 
Thoſe waters, by rarefaction and evaporation, 
aſcended. Nal. 
3. [In pharmacy.] An operation by which 
liquids are ſpent os driven away in ſteams, 
ſo as to leave ſome part ſtronger, or of a 
higher conſiſtence than before. Quincy. 
2 1 SION, z. . [evaſum, Latin.] Excuſe; 


* 


The decoctions of ſimples, which bear the viſible | 


; 


} ſubterfuge ; ſophiſtry ; artigee ; 
n of eluding or eſcaping. 
e are too well acquainted with thof, 
But his eva/ion, wing'd thus ſwift with 8 
Cannot outfly our apprehenſions. Shak. : 
; Him, after all diſputes, Nene, 
Forc'd I abſolve: all my evaſions vain 
And reaſonings, though through mazes, Tut a 
But to my own conviction, Milton's 1 
In vain thou ſtriv'ſt to cover ſhame wx 2 
. b u by evaſlans thy crime uncover't more Mi | 

Eva'sive. adj. [from evade, | 8 

1. Practiſing evaſion; eluſive, 

Thus he, though conſcious of th' ether: 
Anſwer'd eva/rve of the ly requeſt, n 
wy 3 * Vd}i/ty 

2. Containing an evaſion; ſophiſtical; dir. 
honeſtly artful, 8 

Eva'S1VELY, adv. [from evaſive, 
ſion; eluſively; ſophiſtically. 

1 3 ; 

EU 5 A. J. Ls unagigla.] The ac 
of giving thanks; the ſacramental act in 
which the death of our Redeemer is com- 
memorated with a thankful remembrance. 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 

Himſelf did better like of common bread to be uſed 

in the cxchariff, p n 
Some receive the ſacrament as a means to procure 
great graces and bleſſings, others as an euchariſt and 
an office of thankſgiving for what they have receive, 
Jarl , 

EuUCHARI'STICAL. adj. [from enchari,] 

1, Containing acts of thankſgiving. 

The latter part was euchariftical, which began 
at the breaking and bleſſing of the bread. [rx v. 
It would not be amiſs to put it into the cla. 
ri/tical part of our daily devotions : we praiſe thee, 
O God, tor our limbs and ſenſes. Raz, 

2. Relating to the ſacrament of the ſuppe 
of the Lord. | 

Eucno'LoGY. 2. J. [*x0a7/10,] A formu- 
lary of prayers. 


attſul 


] By era. 


Pt, 


Evu'crasy. 2. ,. (dung. An agreeable 


well proportioned mixture of qualities, 
whereby a body 1s ſaid to be in a good 
ſtate of health. Re. : Quincy, 

Eve. . Iz. . [æpen, Saxon; avend, or 

Even. f avend, Dutch. ] 

1. The cloſe of the day; the latter part of 
the day; the interval between bright light 
and darkneſs. 

They, like ſo many Alexanders, 
Have in theſe parts from morn *til! eve: fangt, 
And ſheath'd their ſwords for lack ot. argumeii. 
When the ſun's orb both ever and morn 12 bright, 
Then let no fear of ſtorms thy mind atfiight, ſy, 
Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eves by haunted ftream. | 
O, nightingale, that on yon bloom) ſpray. 
Warbleſt at ewe, when all the woods arc —_ 
Alen. 
Th” unerring ſun by certain ſigns declares, 
What the late ev'z, or early morn prepares. Di des. 
Winter, oft at eve, reſumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn. Thomſun's Spring. 
-y "FAR . 6 

2. The vigil or faſt to be obſerved beiore 
an holiday. In this ſenſe only cv 15 uice, 
not een. 7 

Let the immediate preceding day be kept #* 
eve to this great feaſt, Dauppa's Rule 19 _ pts 

E'ven. 5 [epen, Saxon; ever, Dutch; 
equus, Latin. | | 25 

5 at 

1. Level; not rugged; not unequal; ſmooth 

as oppoſed to rough. 
To ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, Hed 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. 1 
The preſent face of Rome is much more er he's 
level than it was formerly. Addifon cu HR 
The ſuperficies of ſuch plates are _ 4. 
but haye many cavities and ſwellings,, __ lor 


, 
40 4e. 


| 


EVE 


do a little vary the thickneſs of the 


frallawe ſoever, Newton's Opticks. 


rm; equal to itſelf, ; 
Le the rough paths of peeviſn nature ev u, 

And open each heart, a little heav'n. 
level with; parallel to. 


| i the altar. 
That the net may be even to the midſt of _ 


phate. i 
4, Unifo 
Prior. 


; thee even with the ground. 
ASD IE Lule, xix. 44. 


Not having inclination any way; nor 


leaning to any ſide. | 
8 Ile was 
A noble ſervant to them; 
Carry his honours even. 
| Not ha = any part 
he other. 
Fant Alexander demanded of one what was the 
fie? frat of his empire, he laid a dry hide betore 
bin and deſired him to ſet his foot on one fide 
e which being done, all the other parts of 
the hide did riſe up; but when he did ſet his foot in 
the middle, all the other parts lay flat and ever. 
Davies. 
6, Equal on both ſides; fair; not favouring 


either. ER” h 
Upheld by me, yet once more he ſhall ſtand 
On cer ground againſt his mortal toe. 
„ Without any thing owed, either good or 
ill; out of debt. 
We reckon with r. ſeveral loves, 
ad make us ever with you; 
. be earls. ; Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
I will be even with thee, doubt it not. SH. 
I do confeſs 
The blind lad's pow'r, while he inhabits there; 
But I' be e' with him nevertheleſs. Szuckling. 
In taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy, but in paſling it over, he is ſuperior. 
| Bacon's Eſſays. 
Eren reckoning makes laſting friends; and the 
way to make reckonings even is to make them 
olten. South. 


but he could not 
Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 


has not a juſt deterence for them: the contempt is 

reciprocal, FOE. Addiſon. 

Ihe true reaſon of this ſtrange doctrine was to 

be den with the magiſtrate, who was againſt 

them; and they reſolved at any rate to be againſt 

him. Atterbury. 

$, Calm; not ſubjet to elevation or de- 


preſſion; not uncertain. 
Delires compos'd, affections ever ev'n, 
Tears that delight, and fighs that watt to heav'n. 
| Pope. 
e, __ to be divided into equal parts; 
not odd, | 


Let him tell me whether the number of the ſtars be | 


ere” or odd, Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

hat verity there is in that numeral conceit in 
the l:teral diviſion of man by even and odd, aſcribing 
tue odd unto the right ſide, and ever unto the left. 

3 ; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

{{ LVEY. v. g. | from the noun, | | 

J. lo make even. 

2, o make out of debt; to put in a flate in 
ich either good or ill is fully repaid. 
ning can, or thall content my ſoul, 

uam evexed with him wife for wife. S bakeſp. 

0 tevel; to make level. 

5h, 5 temple Xerxes evened with the ſoil, which 

Alder is 121d to have repaired. Raleigh, 

2 roll, and mow carpet-walks and cammc- 

ES tor now the ground is ſupple, and it will eve 

«NIN GUALLNES. | Evelyn. 

To be equal to. Now 


o T. 
& | 
1 


- 
10 
* 


. 
45 EVEN. Mr, 7, 
ciſuſed. 


Alke ftp 1 
ice range obſervation taketh place here as at 


„„de, that a redoubled numbering never 

ee with the firſt. EI 

VEN. ado, [often contracted to eV n. | 

. A word of {trong aſſertion; verily, 

* lo did thoſe Gauls poſſeſs the coaſts. Spenſer. 
Thou waſt a joldier 


higher or lower 1 


Milton. 


The publick is always Even with an author who. 


"x 


* 


2. Levelly; without aſperities. 


E VE 
Even to Cato's wiſn; not ſierce, and terrible 
Only in ſtrokes. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 


And, in a word, yea even now worth this, 


And now worth nothing. Shakeſp. 
It is not much that the good man ventures; atter 
this life, if there be no God, he is as well as the 
bad; but if there be a God, is infinitely better, even 
as much as unſpeakable and eternal happineſs is 
better than extreme and endleis miſery, Tilloſſon. 
He might ever as well have employed his time, as 
ſome princes have done, in catching moles. Atter. 
2. Notwithitanding; though it was ſo that. 
All I can ſay for thoſe pailages is, that I knew 
they were bad enough to picate ever when 1 wrote 
them. y Dryden. 
3. Likewiſe; not only ſo, but alſo. 
The motions of all the lights of heaven might 


afford meaſures of time, if we could number them; 


but moit of thoſe motions are not evident, and the 
great lights are ſufficient, and ſerve alſo to meaſure 
even the motions of thoſe others. Hlolder. 

- Here all their rage, and ev' their murmurs ceaſe, 
And ſacred filence reigns, and univerial peace, Pope. 

4. So much as. 

Books give the ſame turn to our thoughts that 
company does to our converſation, without loading 
our memories, or making us even ſenſible of the 
change. | Swift, 

5. A word of exaggeration in which a ſe- 
cret compariſon is implied; as, ever the 
great, that is, the great like the mean, 

Nor death itſelf can whoily waſh your ftains, 
But long contracted filth ev'z in the foul remains. 

: Dryden. 

I have made ſeveral diſcoveries which appear new, 
even to thoſe who are verſed in critical learning. 

Addiſon's Spectator, 
6. A term of conceſſion. 
Since you refined the notion, and corrected the 
malignity, I ſhall '&ez let it pals. Collier, 
EVENHAN DED. adj. [even and Hand. 
Impartial; equitable. 
Evenhanded juſtice 
Returns th? ingredients of our poiton'd chalice 
To our own lips. Shakeſpeare's Macdeth, 
E'veniNnG, 2. /. [æpen, Saxon; avend, 
| Dutch. ] The cloſe of the day; the be- 
ginning of night. 
I ſhall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 

The devil is now more laborious than ever, the long 
day of mankind drawing towards an evening, and the 
world's tragedy and time near at an end. Raleigh, 

Mean time the fun defcended from the ſkies, 

And the bright evening itar began to riſe. Dryden. 

It was the facred rule among the Pythagorcans, 
that they thould every evening thrice run over the 
actions and affairs ot the day. Hatte on the Mind. 

E'veENLY. adj. from ever. | 
1. Equally; unitormly ; in an equipoiſe. 

In an intinite chaos nothing could be formed; no 
particles could convene by mutual attraction ; for 
every one there mult have infinite matter around it, 
and therefore muſt reſt tor ever, being evenly ba- 
lanced between infinite attractions. Beniley. 


A paliſh clearneſs, ever/y and ſmoothly ſpread; 
not overthin and waſhy, but of a pretty ſolid con- 
ſiſtence. IVoiton. 

3. Without inclination to either ſide; in a 


poſture parallel to the horizon; hori- 


zontally. 

The upper face of the ſea is known to be level by 
nature, and everly diſtant from the centre, and 
' waxes deeper and deeper the farther one ſaileth from 
the thore. Brerewosd. 

4. Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 
You ſerve a great and gracious maſter, and there 
is a moſt hopeful young prince: it behoves you to 
carry yourſelf wilely and eve between them both. 
Bacon 's Advice ta {uliers. 


EvENXNISSs. 2. . from even.] 


EVE 


— 


1. State of being even. 
2. Uniformity; regularity. 
The ether moſt readily yieldeth to the revolu- 
tions of the celeſtial bodies, and the makin: them 
with that evenneſ and celerity is requiſite in them 
all. : Cerec Coſmologia Sacra. 
3. Equality of ſurface; levelneſs. 
4. Freedom from inclination to either fide.. 
A crooked ſtick is not ſtraitned, unleſs it be 
bent as far on the clear contrary fide, that fo it 
may ſettle itſelf at the length in a middle ſtate of 
evenneſs between both. | flookers 
5. Impartiality; equal reſpect. 
6. Calmneſs; freedom from perturbation. 
Though he appeared to reliſh theſe bleſſings as 
much as any man, yet he bore the lofs of them, 
when it happened, with great compoſure and even- 
neſs of mind, Atterbury. 
E'VENSONG. z. ſ. [ever and ſoug.] 
1. The form of worſhip uſed in the evening. 
Thee, chantreſs of the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evenſorg. Milt, 
It a man were but of a day's life, it is well it he 
laſts *till evening, and then ſays his compline an 
hour before the time. Taylors. 
2. Theevening: the cloſe of the day. 
He tun'd his notes both everſong and morn. 
Dryden. 
EvenT1'DE. 2. /. [even and tide.] The time 
of evening. 
; A ſwarm of gnats at eventide, 
Out of the fens of Alian do arite, 
Their murmuring ſmall trumpets tounding wide, 
Fuiry Queen, 
Iſaac went out to meditate at the evetiae, 
Gen. xxiv. 63. 
EVENT. », /. [eventus, Latin. ] 
1. An incident; any thing that happens, 
good or bad. 
There is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked. Keele, 
Oh heavy times, begetting ſuch evenrs! SH 
2. The conſequence of an action; the com 
clufion ; the upſhot. 
Two ſpears from Meleager's hand were ſent, 
With equal force but various in th? event; 
The fictt was fix'd in earth, the ſecond ſtood 
On the boar's brutled back, and deeply drank his 
| blood. Dryd, 
To Eve'NTERATE. wv. g. [eventers, Latin.) 


Lo rip up; to open by ripping the belly. 


In a bear, which the hunters everterated, or 
opened, I beheld tle young ones, with all their parts 
diſtinct, brown. 

Eve'NTFUl. adj. [event and fall.] Full. 
of incidents; full of changes of fortune. 
Lit ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange ev hiſtorx, 
Is ſecond childiihneſs. n Shaicſp. As you like ite 
To Eve/'NTILATE. v. 2. [eveniilo, Latin. ] 
1. To winnow; to ſift out. | 


2. Jo examine; to diſcuſs. Dia. 
Evs'xTUAL. adj. [from event.] Happen- 
ing in conſequence of any thing; conſe- 


quential. | | 
EVENTUALLY. dv. [irom exentual.] In 

the event; in the laſt reſult; in the con- 

ſequence, | | 

Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually, 
diſobliged you; and hath made your flame a bester 
return, by reſtoring you your own heart. Be. 

EvTR. adv. [æpne, Saxon. 
1. At any time. 

Men know by this time, if ever they will know, 
whether it be good or evil which hath been fo long 
retained. | | Hater. 

If thou haſt that, which! I have greater reaſon to 
believe now. than ever, I mean valour, this might 


ſhew it. Shakeſpeare. 
You ſerve a matter who is as free hom the eavy os 
ſriends, as cver any King was. Bac u. 
OI 
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EVE 


So few tranſlations deſerve praiſe, that I ſcarce | 
ever ſaw any which deſerved pardon. Denham, 

The moſt ſenſual man that ever was in the 
world never felt ſo delicious a pleaſure as a clear con- 
ſcience. Tillotſon. 

By repeating any idea of any length of time, as of a 
minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our 
own thoughts, and adding them to one another, with 
out ever coming to the end of ſuch addition, we 
come by the idea of cternity. Locke. 

2. At all times; always; without end. 

God hath had ever, and ever ſhall have, ſome 
church viſible upon the earth. Heoker, 
I ſee things may ſerve long, but not ſerve ever. 

; : Shakeſp. 
Riches endleſs is as poor as Winter, 


To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor. Shakeſp. 
Blinded greatneſs, ever in turmoil, | 
Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel. 


There under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd rocks, 
In dark Cimmerian deſart ever dwell. Milton. 
The inclinations of the people muſt ever have 


a great influence, Temple. 
He ſhall ever love, and always be 
- The ſubject of my ſcorn and cruelty. Dryden. 


Mankind is ever the ſame, and nothing loſt out 
. of nature, though every thing is altered. Dryden. 
Ever ſince that time Liſander has been at the 
ouſe. Tatler. 
Immortal Vida! on whoſe honour'd brow 
The poet's bays and critick's ivy grow, 
- Cremona now thall ever boaſt rhy name, | 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame. Pape. 
3. For eter. Eternally; to perpetuity. 
Men are like a company of poor inſets, whereof 
ome are bees, delighted with flowers and their 
ſweetneſs; others bectles, delighted with other kinds 
of viands; which, having enjoyed for a ſeaſon, they 
ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. Locke. 
We'll to the temple : there you'll find your ſon; 
And there be crown'd, or give him up for ever. 
. A, Phillips. 
4. It is ſometimes reduplicated. 
Fer ever and fir ever, tarewell, Caſſius. Shake. 
I know a lord, who values no leaſe, though for a 
thouſand years, nor any eſtate that is not for ever 
and ever, Temple. 
The meeting points the fatal lock diſſever 
From the fair head for ever and for ever. Pope. 
5. At one time, as ever and anon: that is, 


at one time and another; now and then. 
So long as Guyon with her communed, 
- Unto the ground the caſt her mudett eye; 
And ever and anon, with roſy red, 
The bathtul blodd her ſnowy cheeks did dye. 
Fairy Queen. 
The fat one's would be ever and anon making 
ſport with the Ican, and calling them itarvelings. 
L' Eftrange. 
He lay fretch'd along, 
And ever and anon a filent tear 
Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. 
6. In any degree. 
Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the 
leſs, becauſe he ſees the apoſtle ſafe from that 
poiſon, Hall. 
For a mine undiſcovered, neither the owner of the 
ground or any body elſe are ever the richer. Co/tier. 
It fuffces to the unity of any idea, that it be 
confidercd as one repreſentation or picture, though 
made up of ever ſo many particulars Locke. 
There muit be ſomewhere ſuch a rank as man: 
And all the quettion, wrangle e'cr ſo long, 
Is only this, IH God has plac'd him wrong? Pope. 
7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation. 
As ſoon as ever he had done it; that 1s, 
immediately after he had done it. In 
this ſenſe it is ſcarcely uſed but in fa- 


miliar language. 
That erer this fellow ſhould have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet the ſon of a woman. Shake/. 
They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever 
they came at the bottom of the den. Dan. iv. 2.4. 
That purſe in your hand, has a tu in- brother, is as 
like him as ever he can look. Dryden's Spaniſh Fry. 
As toon as e'er the bird is dead, : 


Did. 


- 
EVE 
Opening again, he lays his claim 
To halt the profit half the fame. Prior. 
The title of duke had been ſunk in the family 


ever ſince the attainder of the great Duke of Suf- 
folk. Addiſon on Italy. 


8. EvER A. Any: [as ever y, that is, even 
ich or ever each is eaeh one, all.] This 
word 1s ſtill retained in the Scottiſh dia- 


lect. 
I am old, I am old. 
I love thee better than J love e'cr a ſcurvy young 
boy of them all, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


9. It is often contracted into e'er, 

10. It is much uſed in compoſition in the 
ſenſe of always: as, evergreen, green 
throughout the year; everduring, endur- 
ing without end. It is added almoſt ar- 
bitrarily to neutral participles and adjec- 


tives, and will be ſufficiently explained by | 


the following inſtances : 
EvEBu'8BLING. adj. [ever and bubbling. 


Boiling up with perpetual murmurs. 
Panting murmurs, ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That everbubbling ſpring. Craſhaw, 


EvEtrBu'RNING. adj, [ever and burning. | 


Unextinguiſhed, 

His tail was ftretched out in wond'rous length, 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it raught; 

And with extorted power and borrow'd ſtrength, 
The ever burning lamps from thence it brought. 


Spenſer. 
Torture without end Po" 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, ted 
With everburning ſulphur unconſum'd! Milton. 


EveRDu'RING. 4d/. [ever and during. 
Eternal; enduring without end. 

Our ſouls, piercing through the impurity of fleſh, 
behold the higheſt heavens, and thence bring know- 
ledge to contemplate the everduring glory and _— 
leſs joy. Raleigh 
{ Heav'n open'd wide 
Her everduring gates, harmonious ſound ! 

On golden hinges moving. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
EVTRCREEN. | adj, [ever and green. | Ver- 


dant throughout the year. 
There will I build him 
A monyment, and plant it round with ſhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching palm. Milton. 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can be 
exhaled by the ſun, renders the plant evergreen, 
Arbuthnat en Aliments. 
E'vERGREEN, z. /. A plant that retains its 
verdure through all the ſeaſons, 

Some of the hardieſt evergreers may be tranſ- 
planted, eſpecially if the weather be moiſt and tem- 
perate. Evelyn. 

I find you are againſt filling an Engliſh garden 
with evergreens. = Addiſon's Spectator. 

EvERHONOURED. adj, ever and Honoured. 
Always held in honour or eſteem. 
Mentes, an evcrbuncmr'd name, of old 
High in Ulyſſes“ focial liſt enroll'J. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Evert a'sTING. adj. [ever and /afting. | 
1. Laſting or enduring without end; per- 
etual; immortal; eternal. 

Whether we ſhall meet again, I know not; 
Theretore our ever/aſting farewell take: 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Caſſius. Shake/. 

The everlaſting lite, both of body and foul, in 
that future ſtate, whether in bliſs or woe, hath been 
addcd, Hammond, 

And what a trifle is a moment's breath, 

Laid in the ſcale with everlaſting death! Denham, 
2. It is uſed of paſt as well as future eterni- 
ty, though not ſo properly, 
EvERLa'sSTING. 2. J. Eternity; eternal du- 
ration whether paſt or future. 
Fram everlaſting to ever/afling thou art God. 
Hal. RE. . 

We are in God through the knowledge which is 
had of us, and the love Which is born towards us, 
from ever{aſeinge Ker. 


Ev ERMO RE. adv. 


E VE 
EVERLA “STT NOL v. adv. f. 
LY. adv. [from exe /g 
, without ne erg 
| 'll hate him everl2/; 
be __ me be s comfort — Sha 
Many have made themſelves c, . ale 
lous. , e laftingly 55 
EveRL.a'STINGNEss, 1. |; | 


f ; {from eren 
ing.] Eternity; perpetuity: zn; . 
duration. Perpetuity; an ndehnits 


Nothing could make me ſooner 

k t 

That this world had an everlaſting, f 
ee on pry ae that a year is run 
ince both this lower world” 
Did ſet. oria's and the fun' fn 

/ « 

EVERLI VINO. adj. ever and living.) 
ing without end; immortal; eternal! 
ceſſant. * 

Is not from hence the way, that! 
l eadeth rie 
To that molt glorious houſe, that Ain 
With burning ſtars and everliving tires? Þ 1 1 
In that he is man, he received life from * 
ther, as ſrom the fountain of that everliving lei 


wiſh, 
Dun, 
Live 


* 


God's juſtice in the one, and his nt . the 


other, is exerciſed for evermore * 
ſubjects of his reward and 07 ee 2 
The inſtinct of brutes and inſects can be ret 
of nothing elſe than the wiſdom and ikill of a one 
ful ever/iving agent. td 
Sd and more.] Always: 
eternally. More ſeems an expletive acti 
dentally added, unleſs it ſignified orig! 
nally from this time: as, evernre, ala; 
henccforward; but this ſenſe has not ben 
| ſtrictly preſerved, 
It govern'd was, and guided evenrere, 
Through wiſdom of a matron grave and hor, 
Fairy Que, 
Sparks by nature evermore aſpire, 
Which makes them now to ſuch a highneſs fee, 


8 Davin 

\ Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow fon 

the preſence of God for evermore, intinitel; be 

the tranſitory pleaſures of this world, 7 

EvERO'PEN, adj, [ever and open.) Netw 
cloſed; not at any time ſhut, 

God is the great eye of the world, always wat} 
ing over our actions, and has an ever be ear to 
our words. Tay'y 

EveRPLEASING, adj. [ever and pla. 
Delighting at all times; never cealngt 
give pleaſure. * 

The everpleaſing Pamela was content to ur! 


little farther for me. 
Forſaking Sheria's everplea/ing ſhore, ; 

The winds to Marathon the virgin'bore, #7 
To EvE'RSE. w. 2. [everſus, Latin.) | 
overthrow; to ſubvert ; to deſtroy, XN 


_ uſed, ö 

The foundation of this principle is totally ce 

by the ingenious commentator upon 1mmueria be 

ings. . 3 

To EVERT. v. 3. [everto, Latin, |] Io & 
ſtroy ; to overthrow. 


tet the 
vill | 
4 074 


2. Proc 


A proceſs is valid, if the juritdiction of be Ap 
judge is not yet everted and overiniowte Fro. =j de 
EvERWA'TCHEUL, adj. [ever and cat. 3 at 
Always vigilant. | RT | 1051 
plac'd at the helm he fat, and mark'd the q 1. The 
Nor clos'd in ſleep his ever wwate/ fits £05 + Indul 
E'very. adj. [In old language lie, 1 2. Teſt 
is ever each; æpen eale, Saxon.) 3 [ has 
t. Each one of all. Every has delete! Baruch 
plural ſignification. 3 97 75 
He propoſeth unto God their nece b!“ 5 wo br for 
their own requeits for relief in ea 9 0 80 
(35:0 Cato 
. _ ' the Nas left 
All the congregation are holy, g * 5 mich |, 

: a+ erer dee The 
The king made this ordonance, thu 34) 10 * 


years there ſhould be ict forth two thips- ” 


2E 


and force of every of theſe three is 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
ſon- 
le has long ſince obſerved, how unrea 
Fares expect the ſame kind of proof for every 
2 which we have for ſome things. Tillotſon. 
that has an idea of a foot, finds that 
that idea, and, joining it to the 
ſorrier idea of two feet. 1 Lache. 
3 | der roars alou 
om pole to pole the thun , 
4 OS lichtnings flaſh from ev cloud. Pope. 
4. Every-WHERE. In all places; in each 


lace. 
215 ſubſtance of the body of Chriſt was not every - 


Alete ſeen, 1 r d. 
it could not be entombed : it is not 


The virtue 
re vdly allayed. 


hing, 
Loet) one, 
2an repeat 


1 make the 


11237 


7 
7 


- 7 


3 
Keep Bl 
* ws 

1 


FI Dee. 
Ats no-where to be found, or every-where, Pope. 
FrervoUNG. cdj. [ever and young.] Not 
ſybje& to old age, or decay ing; unde- 
caring. 3 
e unmix'd with pain or fear. 
ill the wide circle of th* eternal year. Pope's Odyſ}. 
ErksbRor ER. 2. J. ſeves and dropper. } 
dome mean fellow that ſkulks about a 
kouſe in the night to liſten, | 
| What makes you liſtening there? Get farther 
of; | preach not to thee, thou wicked ce/aropper. 
| Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

Do but think how becoming your function it is 
tobe diſguiſed like a flave, and an eve/aropper, 
baer the women's windows. Dryden's Don Sebaſt. 

7, Eve'STIGATE. Ve 4. |[eveſiign, Lat.] To 
ſearch out. ict. 

Eucu. 2. /, [This word is ſo written by 
molt writers ; but fince the original ip, 
Son, or Welſh vegan, more favours the 
eater orthography of zev, I have referred 
it thither.] A tree. 

At the firſt ſtreteh of both his hands he drew, 

And almoſt joined the horns of the tough exgh. 
| _ Dryd. An. 
7; EVICT. v. a. [evinco, Latin. ] 
1, To diſpoſſeſs of by a judicial courſe. 

The law of England would ſpeedily evi? them 
ot ol their poſſetſion, and therefore they held it 
tle beit policy to caſt off the yoke of Engliſh law. 

Davies on Ireland. 
2. To take away by a ſentence of law. 
His lands were evidted from him. K. James. 
1. lo prove; to evince. Little uſed. 
us nervous fluid has never been diſcovered in 
ive animals by the ſenſes, however aſſiſted; nor its 
necelſity evi&ed by any cogent experiment, Chryne, 
FIC TIR. 2. . [from evie.] | 
i. Diſpoſſeſſion or deprivation by a defini- | 
ti e ſentence of a court of judicature. 
any of the parties be laid aſleep under pretence 
e a;bitrement, and the other party doth cautiouſly 
tet the ſtart at common law, yet the pretorian court 
vil! ſet back all things, and no reſpect had to 
oo tins or ditpofleſſion. Bacon. 
+. toof; evidence; certain teſtimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the queſtion, in all 
oer debates, but rather as an expedient for peace 

Ss «an e, of the right. L' Eftrange. 
N DENCE. 2. fe French. 
5 * ſtate of being evident; clearneſs; 
_ "cabitable certainty; notoriety. 

*. leitimony ; proof. 

: "4d delivered the evidence of the purchaſe unto 
Brach. cer 


1191 
4+ 


Uicnſonable it is to expect the ſame Kin of 3. Malignity; corruption. 


Ft. ot al 


tas ( 
1), Ne 


4 e3/dence for every thing, which we have 

; dllungs. Tullotfon. 

ba. rs who had borne all the great offices, 

wares US an evidence, under his own hand, how 

ry ewas verſed in country affairs, Locke. 

ag 25 evidence to a hiſtory in defence of 
0 8 . 


4 


J 
E'viL. 1. . 


. He hath brought up an evi name upon a virgin. 


EVI 
Chriſtianity, the truth of which hiſtory was their 
motive to embrace Chriſtianity. ; Addiſon. 
3. Witneſs; one that gives evidence. In 
this ſenſe it is ſometimes plural; as, he 
evidence were m e but ſometimes re- 
gularly augmented, as evidences. 

To ſwear he ſaw three inches through a door, 
As Aſiatick evidences ſwore. Dryden's Juvenal, 

There are books extant, which they mutt needs 
allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty vo- 
lumes of viſible nature, and the evertaiting tables 
of right reaſon. Bentley. 

To EVvIDENCE. v. g. [from the noun. ] 
1. To prove; to evince. | 

The horſes muſt be evidenced by good teſtimo- 
nies to have been bred in Ireland. Temple, 

If they be principles evident of therafelves, they 
need nothing to evidence them. Tillotſon. 
might be evidenced from texts. Tillotſon. 

2. To ſhew ; to make diſcovery of. 

Thou on earth had'it proſper'd, which thy looks 
Now allo evidence. Miltm's Paradiſe Loh. 

Although the fame truths be elicited and expli- 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet they are 
more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of man, 

| Hale's Origin of Mankind 
E'vib ENT. adj. | French. ] Plain; appa- 
rent ; notorious. : 

It is evident, in the general frame of nature, 
that things molt maniteſt unto ſenſe have proved 
obſcure unto the underttanding. Brown's . Err, 

They are incapable of making conqueſts upon 
their neighbours, which is evidext to all that know 
their comtitutions. Temple. 

Children minded not what was faid, when it 
was evident to them that no attention was ſufficient. 

Locke. 
E'videENTLY. adv. from evident. | Appa- 
rently ; certainly ; undeniably. 

Laying their eggs, they ex'ident/y prove 
The genial pow'r and full effects of love. Prior, 

The printing private letters is the worſt fort of 


extenſive ill conſequences. Pope. 
EVIL. adj. {ypel, Saxon; euvel, Dutch. 
1. Having bad qualities of any kind; not 
ood. 


| Deut. 
An evil diſerſe cleaveth faſt unto him; and now 
that he licth, he ſhall rile up no more. Pſalms. 
The good fig's very good, and the ewi/ very evil, 
that cannot be eaten they are lo evil, Jeremiah. 
That hour he cured many of evi ſpirits. Luke. 
2. Wicked; bad; corrupt. 
Is thine eye evi/, becauſe I am good > Auth. 
The imagination of man's heart is ev7/ from his 
youth. : Cen. 
3. Unhappy ; miſerable ; calamitous, 
And the officers did ſee that they were in eri caſe, 
Exodus, 
All the days of the afflicted are evil, Proverbs, 
4. Miſchievous ; deſtructive ; ravenous. 
It is my ſon's coat; an evit beatt hath devoured 
him. Gen, 
generally contracted to 7//, ] 


wkedneſs; a crime. 
Not in the legions 

Ot horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth ! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Injury; miſchief. 

Whoſo rewardeth eui/ tor good, evi ſhall not 
depart from his houle. Lic verbs. 

Let thine enemies, and they chat ſeek evi/ to 
my Lord, be as Nabal. Samuctl. 


The heart of the ſons of men is full of eri. Ecelc/. 

4. Misfortune ; calamity. 
Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
ſhall we not receive ev? Fob. 


A prudent man lorelecch the evils and hideth 


himſelt. 


| 


Theſe things the Chrittian religion require, as | 


betraying converſation, as it evidently has the molt j 


? 


Prove 


If we will ſtand boggling at imaginary ev?fs, let 

us never blame a horſe for ſtarting at a ſhado v. 

2A L' Ejtrange. 

Evil is what is apt to produce or increaſe any 

pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe to pro- 

cure us any ev, or deprive us of any good. Locke. 

5. Malady ; diſeaſe : as, the king's evil. 
What's ihe diſeaſe he means ? 

. "Tis call'd the evil. Shazefpeares Macbeth. 
E'vil. adv. [commonly contracted to .] 
1. Not well in whatever reſpeR. 

Ah, froward Clarence, evil it beſeems thee, 

To flatter Henry, and forſake thy brother! Shak. 
2. Not well; not virtuoully ; not inno- 

cently, 
It 1 have ſroken ii, bear witneſs of the e; 

but if well, why ſmiteſt thou me? Jabn, Wilt 22. 
3. Not well; not happily; not fortunately. 

It went ezi/ with his houſe, Deut. vii. 23. 
4. Injuriouſly ; not kindly, 
The Egyptians evi entreated us, and afflicted us. 
£ — - Det. 
5. It is often uſed in compoſition to give a 
bad meaning to a word; but in this, as 
in all other caſes, it is in the modern 
dialect generally contracted to 24. | 
EviLAarFe'CTED. adj. [evil and affeed.} 
Not kind; not diſpoſed to kindneſs. 
The unbelieving Jews ſtirred up the Gentiles, and 
made their minds ew7:2ffefted againit the brethren, 
Acts. 
EvILDO“ER. 2. J. [evil and docr.] Malefac- 
tor; one that commits crimes. 
Whereas they ſpeak evil againſt you as evi/dvers, 
they may by your good works glority God. Peter. 
EviLra'VOURED. adj. [evil and favour} 
III countenanced; having no good aſpect. 
Machiavel well noteth, though in an evilfavoured 
inſtance, there is no truiting to the torce of nature, 
except it be corroborated by cuſtom. HBacon's Ejffays. 
EviLFA'VOUREDNESS. . J. from evilfa- 
wonred, | Deformity. | 
Thou thalt not ſacrifice unto the Lord any hul- 
lock, or ſlicep, wherein is blemith, or any evilf- 
wvouredneſs. Deut. 
Evil. adv. [from evil.] Not well. 
* his act, fo evi/ly born, thall cool the hearts 

Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal, ep. 
EviLMI'NDED, adj. [evil and mind.] Ma- 

licious; miſchievous; malignant; wick. 
ed; inſidious. B 
But moſt the fear'd, that travelling fo late, 

Some evilminded veatts miglit lie in wait, 

And, without witnels, wreak their hidden hate. 

— Dryden. 
Evil xkss. z. J. {from er.] Contrariety 
to goodneſs; badneſs of whatever kind. 

The moral goodne!s and congruity, or evilzeſr, 
untitneſs, and unfealonablenet; of moral or natural 
actions, falls not within the verge of-a brutal fa- 
culty. 

EVILSPEAKING. . J. [evil and pending. 
Slander ; defamation ; calumny ; cenſori- 
outneſs. 

Wheretore laying aſide all malice and all guile, 
and }:ypocrities and envies, and all evi/ſpeakings. 

Fe ths 
Eviiwi's41NG. adj. edi and 3 With- 
ing evil to; having no good will. 

They heard of this fudden going out, in a cours 
try tull of ev//4o{/h/7g minds towards him. Sidney. 

EVILWORKER. . J. [evil and .] One 
who does wickedneſs, 

Beware oi dogs, beware of erte. il. 

To EVI NCE. 2. 4. [evinc, Latin.} To 
prove; to ſhew; to manifeſt; to make 
evident. 
Doubt not but that fin 
Wil 1 among them as of thee begot; 
- | 
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Fo Eu'NUCHATE. v. as 


E VO 
And thereſore was law given them, to evluce 
Their natural pravity. Milten's Paradiſe LP. 
That religion, teaching a future ſtate of fouls, 1s 
a probability; and that its contrary cannot, with 
equal probability, be proved, we have evinced. South. 
The greater abſurdities are, the more ſtrongly 
they evince the falſity of that ſuppoſition from 
whence they flow. Atterb, 
EVI N CID LE. adj. [from evince.] Capable 
of proof; demonſtrable. 
Implanted inſtincts in brutes are in themſelves 
highly reaſonable and uſeful to their ends, and 
evincible by true reaſon to be ſuch. Lale. 


Evi/NciBLY. adv. [from evincible,| In 


ſuch a manner as to force conviction, 

To E'VIRATE. v. a. [ wrratus, Latin, } To 
deprive of manhood; to emaſculate. 

To Evi'sCERATE. v. a. [exiſcero, Latin, | 
To embowel; to draw; to deprive of 
the entrails; to ſearch within the entrails. 

E'viTABLE, adj. [evitabilis, Latin, ] Avoid- 
able ; that may be eſcaped or ſhunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not evitable, we 
take one; which one, ſaving only in caſe of ſo great 
urgency, were not otherwiſe to be taken. Hecker. 

To EVITATE. v. a. ſevito, Latin.] To 
avoid; to ſhun; to eſcape. 

Therein ſhe doth evirate and ſhun 
A thouſand irrelig ious curſed hours, 
Which forced marriage would haye brought upon her. 
8 20514 e. 

Evita'T1ON. z. /. [from evilale.] The act 
of avoiding. 8 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union and 
evitaticn, of ſolution of continuity, : Bacon. 

EviT#RNAL. adj. [eviternus, Latin. ] Eter- 
nal in a limited ſenſe; of duration not 
infinitely but indefinitely long. 

EviTe/RNITY. 2. /. [eviternitas, low La- 
tin.] Duration not inſinitely, but indeſi- 
nitely long. | 

Eur. z. . {t and 2/@-,] Praiſe; en- 
comium; panegyrick. 

Many brave young minds have oftentimes, throuzh 
hearing the praiſes and famous excgics of worthy 
men, been ttirred up to affect the like commenda- 
tions. . Spenſer en Treland. 

It ſome men's appetites find more melody in diſ- 
cord, than in the harmony of the angelic quires ; 
yet even theſe ſeldom miſs to be affected with ele- 

ies given themſelves. Decay of Piety. 

EUNUCH. . /. [#8$,5--] One that is 
caſtrated or emaſculated. 

He hath gelded the common wealth, and made 
it an eunuch, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that much 
of Venus doth dim the fight; and yet exnuchs, 
which are unable to generate, are nevertheleſs alto 
dimfighted. Bacen's Nat. Hijt. 

So charm'd you were, you ceas'd awhile to doat 
On nonſenſe gargl'd in am ezruch's throat. Fenten. 

To make an eu- 
nuch. 

It were an impoſſible act to exmmchate or caſtrate 
themſelves. Brown's Filgar Errours. 

EvocAa'TioN. . J. [evicatio, Latin. |] The 
act of calling out. | 

Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, that 
intellectual acquiſition were but reminitcential et- 
Cation, | Brown. 

Inſtead of a deſcent into hell, it ſeems rather a 
conjuring up, or an euocutlion of the dead from hell. 

| Notes te Odyffer, 

EvoLa'tion. 2. . [evclo, Latin, | The 
act of flying away. | 

To EVO'LVE. v. a. [evelus, Latin.] To 
unfold ; to diſentangle. 1 

The animal ſoul ſooner expands and evedwes iſe! f 
de its full orb and extent than the human ſoul. fla/c. 

This little active principle, as Ge dou; ingzealerh 


_ 


EUR 


and dilateth, evolveth, diffuſeth, and expandeth, if 


not his ſubſtantial exiſtence, yet his energy. Hale, 
To Evo'LVE. v. a. To open itſelf; to diſ- 


cloſe itſelf, 
Ambroſial odours 


Does round the air evo/virg ſcents diffuſe z 
The holy ground is wet with heav'nly dews. 
Evol u'TION. 2. J. [evolutus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of unrolling or unfolding. 
The ſpontaneous coagulation of the little ſaline 
bodies was preceded by almoſt innumerable evolu- 


Prior. 


came to obvert to each other thoſe parts by which 
they might be beft faſtened together. Boyle. 
2. The ſeries of things unrolled or unfolded. 
The whole evaluation of ages, from everlaſting to 
everlaſting, is ſo collectedly and preſentifically repre- 
ſented to God at once, as if all things which ever 
were, are, or ſhall be, were at this very inſtant 
really preſent. More's Divine Dialogues. 
3. [In geometry.] The equable vin 
of the periphery of a circle, or any other 
curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of the 
circumference to rectitude, as that all its 
parts do meet together, and equally 
evolve or unbend; ſo that the ſame line 
becomes ſucceſſively a leſs arch of a re- 
ciprocaliy greater circle, *till at laſt they 
turn into a ſtrait line. | Harris. 
4. [In tacticks.] The motion made by a 
body of men in changing their poſture, 
or form of drawing up. And theſe evo- 
lutions are doubling of ranks or files, coun- 
ter-marches, and wheelings. Harris. 
5. EvoLvu'TION of Porers, [To algebra. 
Extracting of roots from any given pow- 
er, being the reverſe of involution. Harris. 
EvoM1'TION. 2. /. [evomo, Latin. ] The act 
of vomiting out. Die. 


EuynHo'NICAL. adj. | from exphony. | Sound- 
ing agreeably. Di. 

EU'PHONY. ». /. S,. An agreeable 
ſound ; the contrary to harſhneſs. 

Eurno'RBIUM. z. / 

1. A plant. 

It hath flowers and fruit like the ſpurge, and is 
allo full of an hot ſharp milky juice. The plants 
are angular, and thaped ſomewhat like the cercus 
or torch-thiſtle. It is commonly beſet with ſpines, 
and for the moſt part hath no leaves. Miller. 

2. A gum reſin, brought to us always in 
drops or grains, of a bright yellow, be- 
tween a ſtraw and a gold colour, and a 
ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, It has no great 
ſmell, but its taſte is violently acrid and 
nauſeous, It is uſed medicinally in ſina- 
piſms. Z Hill, 

Eu'?HRASY. 2. fe [enprafin, Latin. ] The 


the fight. | 
Then purg'd with exphraſy, and rue, 
The viſual nerve; for he had much to ſee; 
And ſrom the well of lite three drops inſtill'd. 
3 | Milton. 
Evro'ciypor. 2. J. [ivgoravJw,] A wind 
which blows between the Eaft and North, 
and is very dangerous in the Mediterra- 
nean. It 1s of the nature of a whirlwind, 
which falls ſuddenly on ſhips, makes them 
tack about, and ſometimes cauſes them to 
founder, as Pliny obſerves. Calmet, 
There aroſe againſt it a tempeſtuous wind called 
exrocl; don, AFts, xxvii. 14. 
EL'RCS. 2. J. [ Latin.] The Eaſt wind. 
Furus, as all other winds, muſt be drawn with 
blown cheeks, wings upon his ſhoulders, and his 


© body the colour of dne tawny moon. =AFrachar, 


tions, which were ſo various, that the little bodies 


Ku'PATORY. 2. J. [eupatorium.] A plant. | 


herb eyebright; a plant ſuppoſed to clear 


E X A 
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E'vRYTHMY. . /. LTi] Harmory 
regular and ſymmetrical meaſure. * 

EUT HANA'SIA.\ M u. /. Lg.] An eaſſ 

EurHANA“(SVYV. death. / 

A recovery, in my caſe, and at m To 
poſſible : the kindeſt with of my friends i ke: 
naſia. A 2285 

ruthysr, 
of plucking out. | 

From a ſtrict enquiry we cannot maintain tlie 
evulſiun, of biting off any parts. Braxen's Tv. I 

EvuLGA TION. 1. J. Le vulgo, Latin.] The 
act of divulging; publication. Dia 

Ew. 2. . [eope, Saàxon.] The ſhe-ſheep ; 
the female to the ram. ; 

Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes. Bes 

Haſte the ſacriſice; h ws 
Sev'n bullocks yet unyok'd for Phœbus chuſe; 
And for Diana ſeven unſpotted exes. Dye, r 
Banos Þ Iden's Er. 

E WER. 2. J. [from eau, perhaps ancientl; 
en, water.] A veſſel in which water j, 
brought for waſhing the hands, 

I dreamt of a ſilvei baton and est to-night,” 

- 5 5 Shale ſ pc 2 

Let one attend him with a filyer baſon 
Full of roſewater, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 
Another bear the eteer; a third a diaper; 

And tay, wil't pleaſe your lordſhip cool your hands; 
8 Haleſt bart. 

The golden exver a maid obſequious brings; 
Replenith'd from the cool, tranilucent ſpring: ; 
With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 
A ſilver laver, of capacious ſize: 
They waſh, Pope s Odifſ'y, 

E'wRY. 2. J. [from exver.] An office in the 
King's houſhold, where they take careof 
the linen for the king's table, lay the 
cloth, and ſerve up water in ſilver ; 
after dinner. Dit. 

Ex. A Latin prepoſition often prefixed t9 
compounded words : ſometimes meaning 
aut, as exhauſt, to draw out; ſometimes 
only enforcing the meaning, and ſome- 

times producing little alterarion, 

To EXACERBATE. v. @. ſexacerbo, La- 
tin.] To imbitter; to exaſperate ; to 
heighten any malignant quality, 

EXACERBA'TION. 2. / [from exacerbate.) 

1. Encreaſe of malignity ; augmented force 
or ſeverity. 

2. Height of a diſeaſe ; paroxyſm, 

The patient may ſtrive, by little and litt,“ 
overcome the ſymptom in exacerbation ; and lo, f 
time, turn ſufferipg into nature. Hacon's Nat. Hi. 

Watchfulneſs and delirium, and exacirou. 
every other day. Arbuthnot cu Diet, 

EXACERVA'TION. z. fe [acerdus, Latin. 
The act of heaping up. Vid. 

EN ACT. adj. [exattns, Latin. 

1. Nice; not failing; not deviating {rom 
rule, | 

All this, exact to rule, were brought about, = 
Were but in a combat in the liſts leit out. on 
2. Methodical ; not negligently perform. 
What if you and I enquire how money matter 
ſtand between us ?—With all my heart I love ex? 
dealing; and let Hocus audit. Arbuth. 74” lun, 

3. Careful; not negligent: of perſons. 

Many gentlemen turn out of the ſeats ef the 
ceſtors, to make way for ſuch new maſters # # 
been more exa&F in their accounts than thence, 


Spectato. 
4. Honeſt; ſtrict; punctual. = 
In my doings I was exad. Eecliſ. l. _ 
To EXA'CT. . a. [exigo, eu,, Latin 
1. To require authoritatively. 
Thou now exa&?/t the penalty, 3 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant's 3 


bat 


Of a foreigner thou mayeſt exa&? it gun 3 | ' 


Tan- 
hase 


*Q 


— 


2 


<2 


I 


I, 


tat which is thine with thy brother, thine Hand 
all releaſe. | eut, 
8 If ſerrants to be faithful and diligent. 
: | : Taylor. 
From u: his foes pronounc'd glory he exac7?s. 
The hand of fate is over us, and Heaven 
Fuchs ſeverity from all our thoughts, Addiſon: 


„ To demand of right. 

2 Years of ſervice paſt, 
riam grateful fouls exact reward at laſt, Dryden. 

Where they deſign a recompence for benefits re- 
eeived, they are leſs ſolicitous to make it when it is 
oxatfed. 5 Smalridge. 

4, To ſummon ; to enjoin; to enforce, 

let us deſcend now therefore from this top 
Of ſpeculation ; for the hour preciſe 
Exas our WY hence. Miiton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Aty, 
Ard juſtice to 5 fatker's ſoul; exec : 
This cruel piety. 7 Denham's Sophy. 

9% Exa'CT, v. 1. To practiſe extortion. 

Ihe enemy ſnall not exact upon him. 

Hſ. Ixxx. 22. 

Fx FER. 2. . [from exact. 

1, Extortioner; one who claims more than 
his due, or claims his due with outrage 
and ſeverity. 6; 

The poller and exaF-r of fees juſtifies the com- 
mon reſemblance of the courts of Juſtice to the 
buch, whereunto while the theep flies for defence in 
weather, he is ſure to tole part of the fleece. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

I will alſo make thy officers peace, and thine 
exaFers righteouſneſs. 1ſaiah, lx. 17. 

2. He that demands by authority, | 

Light and lewd perſon?, eſpecially that the ex- 
acfer of the oath did neither uſe exhortation, nor 

2 - 5 - 
examining of them for taking thereof, were eaſily 
ſuborned to make an affidavit for money. Bacen. 

3. One who is ſevere in his injunctions or 
his demands, | 

No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and more 
rigorous cæacters upon others, than ſuch whoſe pride 

| was formerly leaſt diſpoſed to the obedience of law- 
ful conſtitutions. King. Char.cs. 

The grateful perſon being ſtill the moſt ſevere 
cxucter of himſelf, not only confeſſes, but proclaims 
his debts. Sorth, 

There is no way to deal with this man of reaſon, 
this rigid exacter of ſtrict demonftration for things 

uhich are not capable of it. Tillotſon. 

Exa'CTION. 2. J. [from e. 

1. The act of making an authoritative de- 
mand, or levying by force. 

It he ſhould break his day, what ſhould T gain 
Py the exa®tion of the forfeiture? Shakeſpeare. 

2, Extortion ; unjuſt demand, 

They vent reproaches 

Moft bitterly on you, for putter-on 

Ot theſe exaftions, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Remove violence and ſpoil, and execute judg- 

ment and juſtice; take away your exa&t97s from 

my people. Exek. xlv. 9. 
As the firft earl did firſt raiſe the greatneſs of 

that houſe, by Iriſh exaction“ and opprefiions ; ſo 

Girald the laſt earl did at laſt ruin it by the like 

extortions. Davies's. State of Ireland. 

3. A tribute ſeverely levied. 

They have not made bridges over the river for 

the convenience of their ſubjects as well as ſtrangers, 

„ho pay an unreaſonable exa&iom at every terry 

5 pon the leaſt uſing of the waters. Addiſon an Italy. 

*r x. adv. {from exact. Accurate- 
ly; nicely ; thoroughly. | 

Both of *em knew mankind exa&/y well; for both 

of dem began that ſtudy in themſelves. Dryden. 

The religion they profeſs is ſuch, that the more 

exa71y it is ſitted by pure unbiaſſed reaſon, the more 

reatonable ſtilh it will be found. Altterbury, 
Exa'crxess. 1. J. from exact. 
1. Accuracy; nicety; ſtrict conformity to 
rule or ſymmetry. 
The experiments were all made vith the utmoſt 
exatine/s and eireumſpection. Wordward on Fils. 


EXA 


In wit, as fature, what affeRs our hearts 
Ts not th' exa&reſs of peculiar parts; 
Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. Pope, 

The balance muſt be held by a third hand, who 
is to deal power with the utmoſt exactrne/s into the 
ſeveral ſcales, Sewift, 

2. Regularity of conduct; ſtrictneſs of man- 
ners; care not to deviate. 

I preferred not the outward peace of my king- 
doms with men, before that inward exa&-/5 of 
conſcience before God. X. Charles. 

They think that their exactneſ in one duty will 
atone for their neglect of another. gers. 

To EXA'GGERATE. v. a, [eæaggero, La- 
tin. 
1. To heip upon; to accumulate. 

In the great level near Thorn, ſeveral oaks and 
firs ſtand in firm earth below the moor, and have 
lain three hundreds of years, itill covered by the 
freſh and ſalt waters and mooriſh earth exaggerated 
upon them. | Hale. 

2. To heighten by repreſentation z to en- 


large by hyperbolical expreſſions. 

He had exaggerated, as pathetically as he could, 
the ſenſe the people generally had, even deſpair of 
ever ſeeing an end of the calamities: Clarenden, 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
i:flames his crimes. Addiſon's Spectatar. 

EXAGGERA'TION. z. . [from exaggerate. | 
1. The act of heaping together; an heap ; 
an accumulation. 

Some towns that were anciently havens and 
ports, are now, by exaggeration of ſand between 
theſe towns and the fea, converted into firm land. 

| EE  Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
2. Hyperbolical amplification. 

Exaggerations of the prodigious condeſcenſions in 
the prince to paſs good laws, would have an odd 
found »t Weſtminſter. Swift. 

To EXA'GITATE. v. g. [exagilo, Latin. ] 


1: To ſhake; to put in motion. 
The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood. 
Arhbuthnct, 


2. To reproach; to purſue with invectives. 


The ſenſe is now diſuſed, being purely | 


Latin. 
This their defect and imperfection I had rather 
lament in ſuch cafe than exag *7ate. Hocker. 
ExAaGITA'TLON, 7. . [from exagitate.| The 
act of ſhaking or agitating. Die. 
To EXA'LT. v. a. [exalter, French; altus, 
Latin; exa/to, low Latin. ] 
1. To raiſe on high, | 
And thou, Capernaum, which art exa/ted unto 
heaven, ſhalt be brought down to hell. ave, xi, 23. 
2, To clerate to power, wealth, or dignity. 
Exalt him that is low; and abaſe him that is 
high. Exel. 
As yet exliiſt thou thyſeli againſt my people, 
that thou wilt not let them go? Fx, ix. 17. 
How long ſhall mine enemy be exa/ted over me ? 
Pf, Xiil. 2. 
3. To elevate to joy or confidence. 
The covenanters, who underſtood their own want 
of ſtrength, were very reaſonably exalted with this 
ſucceſs. Clarendon. 
How much ſoever the king's friends were dejected 
upon the pailing thoſe two acts, it is certain, they 
who thought they got whatſoever he loſt were 
mightily exa/rez, and thought themſelves now ſu- 
petior to any oppoſition. ADryden's An. Dedicat. 
4. To praiſe; to extol ; to magnify, 
O magnify the Lord with me, and let us c 
his name together. P/al. xxxiv. 3. 


5. To raiſe up in oppoſition : a ſcriptural | 


hraſe. | 
Againſt whom haſt thou exa/ted thy voice, and 
lift up thine eyes on high? 2 Kingi, xix. 22. 
6. To intend; to enforce. | 
Now Mars, ſhe ſaid, let fame exa/? her voice; 
Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. Pier. 


E X A 
2 . 2 
7. To heighten; to improve; to-refine by 
fire, as in chemiſtry. 

The wild animals have more exerciſe, have their 
juices more elaborated and exalted ; but for the ſame 
reaſon the fibres are harder. Arbuthnot en Aliments. 

With chymick art exa/s the min'ral pow'rs, 

And draws the aromatick ſou's of flew'rs. Pope, 

They meditate whether the virtues of the ons 
will cxalt or diminiſh the force of the other, 6: 
correct any of its nocent qualities. Watts. 

8. To elevate in diction or ſentiment. 

But hear, ch hear, in what cxalzed ſtrains, 
Sicilian muſcs, through theſe happy plains, 
Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns. 


Rojcon 


EXaLTA'TION. 2. g. [icom exalt.} 
1. The act of raiſing on high, 
2. Elevation to power, dignity, or excel- 
lence. 
Ste put off tlie zarments of widowhwod, for the 


exaliabian of thote that were oppreſſed. Judith, xvi. 8. 


The former was an humiliation of Deity, the lat- 
ter an humiliation of manbocd; for which cauſe 
there followcd an exc/fatic of that which was hum 
bled : for with power he created the worid, but 
reſtored it by obedience. Hooker. 

3. Elevated ſtate; ſtate of greatneſs or dig- 
nity, 

I wonder'd at my flight and change 
To this high cxallatian. Ditton's Paradiſe Laſt. 

In Cad all perfections, in their higheſt degree 
and exaliation, meet together. tUoifen. 

You are as much eſteemed, and as much beloved, 
perhaps mie dreaded, than ever you were in your 
highett exaltatior, | Swift, 

4. [In pharmacy.] Raiſing a medicine to 
a higher degrec of virtue, or an increaſe 
of the moſt remarkable property of any 


body. Quiucy- 


5. Dignity of a planet in which its powers 


are increaſed, 
Aſtrologers tell us, that the ſun receives his ex- 
altaticn in the ſign Aries. Dryden, 
Exa/MEN, z. /. | Latin, ] Examination; diſ- 
quifition ; enquiry, 
This conſidered together with a ſtrict account, and 
critical examen of reaſon, will alſo diſtract the witty 
determinations of aſtrology. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
ExX'/AMINATE, 2. /. | exaninatus, Latin. ] 
'The perſon examined; 

In an examination where a freed ſervant, who 
having power with Claudius, very ſaucily had al- 
moſt all the words, atked in ſcorn one of the ex- 
aminates, who was likewite a freed ſervant of Scri- 
bonianus; I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had been 
emperor, what would you have done? He antwered 
1 would have ſtood behind his chair and held my 
peace. Bacon, 

EXAMINA'TION. z. /. [examinatio, Latin. }] 
The act of examining by queſtions, or 
experiment; accurate diſquiſition. 

I have brought him forth, that, after. cxaminatio7 
had, I might have fomewhat to write. As, xxv. 26. 

Different men leaving out or putting in ſeveral 
ſimple ideas, accerding to their various examination, 
{xill, or obſervation of the ſubject, have different 
ellences. Locke. 

ExaMiNA'TOR. z. J. Latin. | An examiner 
an enquirer. 

An inference, not of power to porſuade a ſerious 
examina. Broon's'Vulgar Errours. 

To EXA'MINE. w. a. [examino, Latin. 
1. To try a perſon accuſed or ſuſpected by 
interrogatories, 6 | 

Let them examize themſelves whether they repent 
them truly. EEE Church Cat, 

It we this day be examined of the good deed done 
to the impotent man, | Acts, iv. 9. 

We ought, before it he too late, to came our 
ſouls, and provide for futurity. Il ake's Preparation, 

2. To interrogate a witneſs. 

Command his accuſers to come unto thee, by 

402 examining 
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examining of whom thyſelf mayeſt take knowledge 

of all theſe things. Acts. 

3. To try the truth or falſehood of any pro- 
poſition. | 

4. To try by experiment, or obſervation ; 
narrowly ſift; ſcan. 

To write what may lecurely ſtand the teſt 
Ot being well read over thrice at leaſt, 

Compare each phraſe, examine ev'ry line, 

Weigh ev'ry word, and ev'ry thought refine. Pope. 
5. Jo make enquiry into; to ſearch into; 

to ſcrutiniſe. 

When I began to examine the extent and cer- 
tainty of our k2owledze, I jound it had a near con- 
nexion with words. | 

Ex MIN ER. 2. from examine. 
1. One who interrogates a criminal or evi- 


dence. | 
A crafty clerk, commiſſioner, or examiner, will 
make a witneſs ſpeak what he truly never meant. 
Hale's Law Englund. 
2. One who ſearches or tries any thing; one 


who ſcrutiniſes. | 
So much diligence is not altogether neceſſary, but 
it will promote the fucceſs of the experiments, and 
by « very fcrupulous examiner of things deſerves to 
be applied. Net. Op? 
Ex ALPLART. adj. from example. | Serving 
for example or pattern; propoſed to 1m1- 
tation. | 
We are not of opinion that nature, in working, 
hach before her certain examp/ary draughts or pate 
terns, which ſubſiſting in the boſom of the Higheſt, 
and being thence diſcovered, ſhe fixeth her eye upon 
them. Hocker. 


ENAMPLE. . /. [exemple, French; exem- 


lim, Latin. 
1. Copy or pattern; that which is pro- 
poſed to be reſembled or imitated. 
The exampic and pattern of thoſe his creatures 
he bcheld in all. eternity. Ratciol's Hiſtory. 
2. Precedent ; former inſtance of the like, 
So hot a ipeed, with ſuch advice Giſpos'd, 
Such temp'rate order in fo tierce a courſe, 
Doth want example. Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. 
3. Precedent of good. h 
Let us ſhew an example to our brethren. 
Fudith, vill, 24. 
Tanght this by bis example, whom I now 
Acknowleige my Reede mer ever bleſt! Ailton. 


Sodom and Comorrah, giving themſelves over to 
fornication, arc let forth for an example, ſuffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire. Jude, 7. 

6. Infiuence which diſpoſes to imitation. 

When virtue is preſent, men take example at it; 

and when it is gone, they defire it. JF :i/d. iv. 2. 

E.xarile is a motive of a very prevailing force on 
the ations of men. Ropers. 

7. Inſtance; illuſtration of a general poſi- 
tion by ſome particular ſpecification. 

Can we, tor example, give the praiſe of valour to 
a man, who, ſeeing kis gods prophaned, ſhould want 
the courage to defend them ? Dryder. 

$. Inſtance in which a rule is illuſtrated by 
an application. | 

fy reaſon is ſufficiently convinced both of the 
truth and uſciulneſs of his precepts : it is to pre- 
tend that I have, at leaft in ſome places, made ex- 
amples to his rules. Dryden. 

To EXA'MELE. v. g. [from the noun. ] 
1. To exemplify; to give an inſtance of. 

The proof whereof I faw ſufficiently examplcd in 
theſe late wars of Munſter. Spenſer's State Irel. 

2, To ſet an example. 

Dau villany, do, fince you profeſs to do | 

Like workmen ; I'll example you with thievery. 
Sb. 


Locle. | 


| 


EXA 
Exa'XCV10Vs, ad). [exanguis, Latin. ] Hav- 


ing no blood; formed with animal juices, 


not ſanguineous. 
Hereby they confound the generation of perſect 
animals with imperfect, ſanguineous with exan- 


gicious. Brown, 
The inſects, if we take in the exangruizus, both 
terreſtrial and aquatick, may for number vie even 
with plants. | | Ray. 
Exa'NIMATE. adj. [exanimatus, Latin. | 
1. Lifeleſs; dead. 
2. Spiritleſs; depreſſed. 
The grey morn 
Lifts her pale luſtre on the paler wretch, 
Exanimate by love. Thomſen's Spring. 
ExXaNn1MA'TION. . J. [from cs e- 
privation of life. Die. 
Exa'N1MOUS. adj. [exanimis, Latin. ] Life- 
leſs; dead; killed. 


| EXANTHEMATA. 2. . ¶ ika. u ua.] Ef. 


floreſcencies ; eruptions; breaking out; 
puſtules. 

EX AN THEMA TO Us. adj. [from exanthoma- 
r.] Puſtulous; effloreſcent; eruptive. 
To EXANTLA'TE, v. 2. [exarils, Latin, ] 

1. To draw out. 
2. To exhauſt; to waſte away. | 
By time thoſe ſeeds are wearied or exant/ated, or 
unable to act their parts any longer. Bayle. 
EXANTLA'TION. z. J. {from evantlate.] The 
act of drawing out; exhauſtion. 
Ex aRATT TON. 2. J. [e xaro. Lat.] The ma- 
nual act of writing; the manner of ma- 
nual writing. Dick. 


ö 


Ex aARTICVLAT TO. . /, ſex and articulus, 


Latin. | Ihe diſlocation of a joint. Did. 
To EXASPERATE. S. 3. [exaſpero, Latin. 
I. To provoke; to enrage; to irritate; to 

anger; to make furious. 

To take the widow, 
Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril. Shake/. 

The people of Italy, who run into politicks, hav- 
ing fomething to exaſperate them againſt the king 
of France. | | Addiſon. 

2. To heighten a difference; to aggravate ; 
to embitter. 

Natters grew more exa/perate between the kings 
of Engiand and France, for the auxiliary forces of 
French and Engliſh were much blooded one againſt 
another. Bacon. 

When ambition is unable to attain its end, it is 
not only wearied, but cx.7/perated at the vanity of 
its labours. a  Parnel, 

3. To exacerbate; to heighten malignity. 

The platter alone would pen the humour already 
contained in the part, and ſoexaſperate it. Bacon.” 

ENASPTRAT ER. x. /. from exaſperate.] He 
that exaſj perates, or provokes ; a provoker, 

ExXaSPERA'TION. 2. /. | from exa/perate.] 

1. Aggravation; malignant repreſentation. 

My going to demand juſtice upon the five mem- 
ders, my enemies loaded with all the obloquies and 
exaſperations they could. King Charles. 

2, Provocation ; irritation ; incitement to 
rage. | 

Their ill uſage and exa/peraticns of him, and his 
zeal for maintaining his argument, difpoſed him to 
take liberty. Atterb, 


To EXALCTORATE. WU, &. [exauctoro, 
Latin.) | | 

1. To diſmiſs from ſervice. ol 

2, To deprive of a benefice. 


Arch hereticks, in the primitive days of Chriſti- 
anity, were by the church treated with no other 
puniſhment than excommunication, and by exau&ts- 
rating and depriving them of their degrees therein. 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ExXAUCTORA'TION. z. /. [from cxauctorate. | 
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1. Diſmiſſion from ſervice; 
2, Deprivation ; degradation, 
Depoſition, degradation, or exay&,y,;;! 


thing elſe but the removing of a perſon 2 le do. 


dignity or order in the church, and deprit wy lome 
his eccleſiaſtical preferments. Ay/;n, J. — 


ExXCANDE'SCENCE, | 2. / [excandeſe, 1. 
ExCanDE'sCeEnCY., { tin. as 
1. Heat; the ſtate of growing hot, 
2. Anger; the ſtate of, growing angry 
Exc A NTATr ION. 1. J. [excants, Latin.) Di 
- hr by a counter-charm, : 

0 EXCA'RNATE. v. a. [ex q * 

To clear from fleſh. 5 Lat) 


The ſpleen is moſt curiouſly excarnated 
veſſels filled with wax, whereby its fibre; e 
are very well ſeen. ag 


ExCARNIFICA'TION, 2. /. [excarnifics, I. 
o * 5 a 
tin.] The act of taking away the feſh. 
To EXCAVATE. v. a. eee Latin.) 
To hollow; to cut into hollows, 7 
The cups, gilt with a golden border 234: the 
brim, were of that wonderful ſmallneſe, that Fn 
put a thouſand of them into an excaro:e? pepper. 
corn. ; Ray on the "+ 40 


| Though nitrous tempeſts, and clandeftine death. 


Fill'd the deep caves, and num'rous vaults beneath, 
Which form'd with art, and wrought withendleſs i. 
Ran through the faithleſs excavated ſoil, ; 
See the unweary'd Briton delves his way, 
And to the caverns lets in war and day, H 

Flat thecæ, ſome like hats, ſome like butto:;, 
excavatcd in the middle. 

 Derham's Phrfico-Thes,. 7 


— 


Excava'TION. 2. /. [from excavate,\ 
1. The act of cutting into hollows, 
2. The hollow formed; the cavity. 

While our eye meaſures the eminent and the hd. 
lowed parts of pillars, the total object appeareth the 
bigger; and ſo, as much as thoſe excaruticns d 
ſubſtract, is ſupplied by a fallacy of the ſight, 

Wotton's Architecdare. 
To EXCEED. . 2. [exceds, Latin.) 
1. To go beyond; to outgo. 

Nor did any of the cruſts much exceed half an 

inch in thickneſs. ' Wiaodward on Fil. 
2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. | 
Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth. 
1 Kings, 
To Exc ED. v. . 3 
1. To go too far; to paſs the bounds of ft. 
neſs. 

In your prayers, and places of religion, uſe reve- 
rent poſtures and great attention, remembering ta: 
we ſpeak to God, in our reverence to whom we can. 

not poſſibly exceed. DIE Tayi.'s 
2. To go beyond any limits. 

Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not ce 

3. To bear the greater proportion. 

jlüuſtice muſt puniſh the rebellious deed ; 

Yet puniſh ſo, as pity ſhall exceed. 

ExCE'tDING. participtal adj. [from exceed, } 
Great in quantity, extent, or duration. 

He ſaith, that cities were built an exceeding (pact 
of time before the great flood, Raleigb H. 
Exce'tDING. adv. [This word is not ana. 
logical, but has been long admitted and 
eſtabliſned.] In a very great degree; em- 
nently. | . 

The country is ſuppoſed to be exceeding 1 


OG, 


34e A, 


| The Genoeſe were exceeding powerful by ſea, and 


contended often with the Venetians for l 
Talk no more ſo exceeding proudly; let not afto- 
gance come out of your mouth. 1 Sam, Ii. : 
The action of the Iliad and that of the Eneid 
were in themſelves exceeding ſhort; but are beauti 
fully extended and diverſified by the invention 


epiſodes, and the machinery of the gods, Adder 
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ExCELLENCY. 


J. 


EXC 


The ſerum of th 


ee: id water, neither acid nor alkaline, 
orceeding limpid watery 


Arbuthnot, 
xGLY. adv. [from exceeding.| To 
e; greatly; very much. 
more exceedingly, Crucify him. 
ar. XV. 


mbled exceedingly. Gen. xxvii. 33. 
me ww Surrey, Npatenant of Ireland, was 


great degre 
They cried out 


The Earl 7 mu 
ich f. the king's enemies, and exceedingly 
nocd arte king's ſubjects. Davics on Ireland. 


tones look exceedingly well, when they 
ole places which we would make to come 
out of the picture. : Dryden. 

I; not this medium exceedingly more rare and 
five tan the air, and exceedingly more elaſtick 
nd ade: cone Opticks. 


precious 
ace ſet in th 


5 EXCEL. v. 4. [excello, Lat.] To outgo 


in good qualities; to f. urpaſs. 
1 5 Ae Phœbus has his bays; 
Tea both excels, which you vouchſafe to praiſe. 


_ Waller. 

How heroes riſe, how patriots ſet, 
Thy father's bloom and death may tell; 
fxceiling others, theſe were great; i 
Thou greater ſtill, muſt theſe excel. Prior. 
7 EXCEL. v. 1. To have good qualities 


in a great degree; to be eminent; to be 


great, 
Then to Silvia let us ſing, 
That Silvia is excellings Shakeſpeare, 
Reuben, unſtable as water, thou ſhalt not excel. 
Gen. xlix. 
[t is not only in order of nature for him to go- 
tem, that is the more intelligent; but there is no 
[ef required, courage to protect, and, above all, ho- 
reſty and probity to abſtain from injury: ſo fitneſs 
to gern is a perplexed buſineſs. Some men, ſome 
gations, excel in the one ability, ſome in the other. 
Bacon's Holy War. 
Company are to be avoided that are good for no- 


trag; thoſe to be fought and frequented that excel} 


in ſome quality or other. | Temple. 

He match'd their beauties where they moſt excel; 

(love lang better, and of arms as well. 
Let thoſe teach others, who themſelves excel; 

And cenſore freely, who have written well, Pope. 

FxctLLEXNCE. \ #. | e French; 
excellentia, Latin.] 

1, The tate of abounding in any good qua- 

litr, : 


. Dignity; high rank in exiſtence. 


I; it not wonderful, that baſe defires ſhould fo 
extinguiſh in men the ſenſe of their own excellency, 
= to make them willing that their ſouls ſhould be 
like the ſouls of beaſts, mortal and corruptible with 
lieir bodies? Hooker. 

| xrow not why a fiend may not deceive a crea- 
ture ot more exce//ency than himſelf, but yet a erea- 
ture. Dryd. Ju. Dedic. 


5. The ſtate of excelling in any thing. 


| have, amongſt men of parts and buſineſs, ſel- 
eon heard any one commended for having an excel- 
ler in muſick. | | Locke. 


& That in which one excels. 


The criticiſms have been made rather to diſco- 
en beauties and eæcellencies than their faults and 


inpertections. Addiſon. 
{. Purity; goodneſs, | 
1 e loves him with that excellence, 
at angels love good men with. Shakeſp. 


: title of honour. It is now uſually ap- 
pied to generals of an army, ambaſſadors, 
and governours. | 
aer humbly ſhew unto your excellence, 
, * ave a goodly peace concluded of. Shakeſpeare, 
5 e adj. excellent, Latin.] 
4; $<at virtue; of great worth ; of great 
gnity. ; 2\ 
-_ and ſciences are excellent, in order to certain 
En : ; 3 Taylor. 
' — in any good quality. | 
© 18 excellent in power and in judgment. 
; Fob. $xxviie 23. 


e blood affords, by diſtillation, an | 


Dryden. | 


| 


| . 


E X C- 


F/xetLtENTLYY. adv. [from excellent. ] 


1, Well; in a high degree. 

He determines that man was ered, becauſe he 
was made with hands, as he excellently declareth. 

1 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That was excellently obſerved, ſays I, when I read 
a paſſage in an author, where his opinion agrees 
with mine. N Swift, 

2, To an eminent degree. 

Comedy is both exce//ently inſtructive and ex- 
tremely pleaſant; ſatire laſhes vice into reformation ; 
and humour repreſents folly, ſo as to render it ridi- 
culous. Dryden. 

To EXCE'/PT. v. a. [excipio, Latin.) 
1. To leave out, and ſpecify as left out of 


a general precept, or poſition. 

But when he ſaith, All things are put under him, 
it is manifeſt, that he is excepred which did put all 
things under him. | Cor. 

Adam, behold 
Th' effects, which thy original crime hath wrought 
In ſome to ſpring from thee, who never touch'd 
Th' excepted tree. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 


To Exce'eT. v. 2. To object; to make 


objections. | 
A ſucceſſion which our author could not excep! 
againſt, ene. 


Exce'erT. prepaſit. {from the verb. This 
word, long taken as a prepoſition or con- 
junction, is originally the participle paſ- 
five of the verb; which, like moſt others, 
had for its participle two terminations, 
except or excepted, All except one, 1s all, 
one excepted. Except may likewiſe be, 
according to the Tenzonick idiom, the im- 

erative mood: all, except oe; that is, all 
bot one, which you muſt except. 

1. Exciufively of; without incluſion of. 

Richard except, thoſe whom we fight againſt, 


Had rather have us win than him they follow. 
Shakeſpeare, 
God and his ſon except, 
Nought valued he nor fear'd. Milton. 
2. Unleſs; if it be not ſo that. 

It is neceſſary to know our duty, becauſe *tis ne- 
ceſſary for us to do it; and it is impoſſible to do it, 
except we know it. Tilltſon. 

Exc Trix. prepoſir, [from except, See 
EXCEPT.] Without incluſion of; with 
exception of, An improper word, 

May I not live without controul and awe, 
Excepting ill the letter of the law? Drydexgs Perſ. 

People come into the world in Turkey the ſame 
way they do here; and yet, excepting the royal fa- 
mily, they get but little by it. Collier on Duelling, 

Ex chr TION, z. /. [from except; exceptio, 
Latin.) 

1. Excluſion from the things comprehended 

in a precept, or poſition; excluſion of 


any perſon from a general law. 

When God renewed this charter of man's ſove- 
reignty over the creatures to Noah and his family, 
we find no exception at all; but that Cham ſtood 

as fully inveſted with this right as any of his bre- 
thren. South, 

Let.the money be raiſed on land, with an excep- 
tian to ſome of the more barren parts, that might be 

_ tax-free. Addiſon. 
2. It ſhould have em before the rule or 
law to which the exception refers; but 
it is ſometimes inaccurately uſed with . 

Pleads, in exception to all gen'ral rules, 

Your taſte of follies, with our fcorn of fools. Pape. 
3. Thing excepted or ſpecified in exception. 

Every act of parliament was not previous to what 
it enacted; unleſs thoſe twe, by which the Earl of 
Strafford and Sir John Fenwick loſt their heads may 
paſs for exceptions. Swift, 

Who firſt taught ſouls enſlav'd, and realms undone, 
Th? enormous faith of many made for one; 

That proud exception to all nature's laws, 


T'invert the world and counterwork its cauls Pepe. 


EXC 
4+ Objection ; cavil: with againſt Or 10. 
Your aflertion hath drawn us to make ſearch 
whether theſe be juſt exceptions againſt tus cuſtoms 
of our church, when ye plead that they are the ſame 
which the church of Rome hath, or that they are 


not the fame which tome other reformed churches 
have devited, Hoster, Preface. 


He may have exceptions peremptory agairft the 


jurors, of which he then ſhall ſhew cauſe. Sperſer. 
Revelations will ſoon be diſcerned to be extreme- 
ly conducible to reforming mens lives, ſuch as will 
anſwer all objections and exceptions of fleſh and 
lood againſs it. Hammond. 
I will anſwer what exceptions they can have 


againſt our account, and contute all the reaſons and 


explications they can give of their own. Gentley, 
5. Peeviſh diſlike; offence taken: ſome- 
times with 70. 

I fear'd to ſbew my father ſulia's letter, 

Lett he ſhould take exceprios ts my love. Shake/p. 
6. Sometimes with at. 

He firſt took exception at this badge, 

Pronouncing, that the paleneſs of this flow'r 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. SHE. 
7. Sometimes with gt. 

Roderigo, thou hatt taken againft me an excep- 
tien; but J proteſt 1 have dealt moit directly in thy 
affair. N 8 bakeſpear, 's 

8. In this ſenſe it is commonly uſed with 
the verb rale. | 

He gave Sir James Tirrel great thanks; but 70 
exception ts the place of their burial, being too 
baſe for them that were king's children. Bac, 


EXCEPTIONABLE, adj. from exception. ] 


Liable to objection. 

The only piece of pleaſantry in Milton is where 
the evil ſpirits rally the angels upon the ſueceſs of 
their artillery: this paſſage I look upon to be the 
molt exceptionable in the whole poem. Addiſcn, 

Exce'eTIOUs. ads, {from cæcept.] Peevith ; 
froward; full of objections; quarrelſome. 

They are ſo ſupereilious, tharp, troubleſome, fierce, 


and exceptiyus, that they are not only ſhort of the 
true character of triendihip, but become the very 
Sor hb. g 
ExXCEPTIVE. adj. {irom except. ] Including 


ſores of ſociety. 


an exception, 
| Exceptive propoſitions will make complex ſyiio- 
giſms, as none but phyſicians came to the con- 
ſultation: the nurſe is no pliyſician, therefore the 
nurſe came not to the conſultation, Hats Legick, 
ExCE'PTLxss adj. {from excet.] Omitting 
or neglecting all exception; general; uni- 

verſal. "This is not in uſe. 

Forgive my gen'ral and excepr/cfs raihneſs, 
Ferpetual ſober gods! 1 do proclaim 
One honeſt man. Shakeſpeare's Timm, 

ExcCt'rToR. 2. J. from except. Objector; 
one that makes exceptions. 
The excep7zy makes a reflection upon the im- 
propriety ot thoſe expreiſions. Burnets 
To EXCERN. v. 3. [excerns, Latin.] To 
ſtrain out; to ſeparate or emit by ſtrain- 
ers; to ſend out by excretion. 

That which is dead, or corrupted or ce, 
hath antipathy with the ſame thing when it is alive 
and ſound, and with thoſe parts which do excor. 

. Bacin's Natural Hiſtory, 

Exerciſe firſt ſendeth nouriſhment into the paris; 
and ſecondly, helpeth to excern by ſweat, and io 
maketh the parts aſſimilate. Bacon Natural Hiſt, 

An unguent or pap prepared, with an open veitel 
to excern it into. Ray on the Creations 

ExCE'RP TION z. /. [excerptio, Latin. | 
1. Ihe act of gleaning; felecting. 
2. The thing gleaned or ſelected. 

Times have confumed his works, ſaving ſome few 

EXCErP biens . Ratcigh, 
EXCE/'SS. z. J. [excefſus, Tatin.] 
1. More than enough; faulty ſuperfluity, 

Amongſt the heaps of theſe exce//es and ſuper- 
fluities, there is eſpied the want ot à principal part 
of duty, Hookers 

. Goodaneis 
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ECooInefs anfwers to the theological virtue charity, 


and admits no ec but error: the defire of power 
in exce/s cauſed the angels to fall; the defire of 
| knowledge in exceſs cauſed man to fall; but in 
charity there is no exce/5, neither can angel or man 
come in danger by it. Bacon's Effays. 
Members are crooked or diſtorted, or diſpropor- 
tionate to the reſt, either in exceſs or defect. Ray. 
2. Exuberance; ſtate of exceeding; compa- 
rative exuberance. 
Let the ſuperfluous and luſt dieted man, 
That braves your ordinance, feel your power quickly; 
So diſtribution ſhall undo e xc, 
And each man have enough. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The ſeveral rays in that white light retain their 
colorifick qualities, by which thoſe of any ſort, 
whenever they become more copious than the reſt, 
do by their exceſs and predominance cauſe their pro- 
per colour to appear. Newton's Opticks. 
8. Intemperance; unreaſonable indulgence 
in meat and drink. 
It was exceſs of wine that ſet him on, 
And on his more advice we pardon him. S aleſp. 
There will be need of temperance in diet; for 
the body, once heavy with exce and ſurfeits, hangs 
plummets on the nobler parts. Du pa. 
4. Violence of paſſion. 
5. Tranſgreſſion of due limits. 
A popular ſway, by fercing kings to gise 
More than was fit tor. objects to receive, 
Ran to the ſame extremes; and one exce/s 
Made both, by ſtriving to be greater, leſs. Denham. 
Hoſpitality ſometimes degenerates into profuſe- 
meſs: even parſimony itſelf, which fits but iil upon 
a publick figure, is yet the more pardonoble exce/s 
of the two. Atrerbury. 
Excr'ss1V 6 adj. Ie, French; from ex- 
ceſs. 
I. Beyond the common proportion of quan- 
tity or bulk. | 
It the panicum be laid below and about the bot- 
tom of a root, it wil! cauſe the root to grow to an 
exc{/tve bigneſs. Bacon. 


2. Vehement beyond meaſure in kindneſs 


or diſlike. 
Be not exceArve toward any, Eccleſ. 
The people's property it is, by ect favour, 
to bring great men to miſery, and then to be ex- 
cel lite in pity. | Ilatvard. 
Excr'ssv LV. av. Lap excefve, | Ex- 
ceedingly; eminently; im a great degree. 
A man muſt be exceive/y ſtupid, as weil as un- 
charitable, who believes there is no virtue but on 
his own fide. . . 
2% EXCHANGE. &. 4. | exchanger, French; 
excambiare, low Latin. 
1. To give or quit one thing for the ſake 
of gaining another. 
They thall not fell of it, neither exchange nor 
alienate the firit fruits. Exct. XIviiie 14. 
Lxchauge his ſheep ter ſhells, or wool for a ſpark- 
ling pebble, or a diamond. Locke, 
Take delight in the good things of this world, fo 


as to remember that we are to part with them, and 


to exchange them for more excellent and durable 
enjoyments. Atterbury. 


2. To give or take reciprocally. 


Exchange torgiveneſs with me noble Hawlet; 
Mine and my father's blood, be not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me. Shatefpeare's Hamlet. 
Words having naturally no fignihcation, the idea 
Mult be learned by thoſe who would exchange 
thoughts, and hoid intelligible diſcourſe with others. 
£:cke, 
Here then exchange we mutually forgiveneſs, 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 


My perjuries to thee be all forgotten. Re tue. 


3. It has a/ before the perſon with whom 


the exchange is made, and fer before the 
thing taken in exchange. 

The king called in the old money, and erected 

. exchanges where the weight of old money was ex- 

ranged for new. Cam. 

Being acquainted with the Iaws and faſhions of 


Ac dijen. 


EXC 


his own country, he has ſomething to exebange 
with thoſe abroad. Locke. 
Excna'nce. . J. {from the verb.] 
1. The act of giving and receiving recipro- 
cally. | 
And thus they parted, with exchange of harms; 
Much blood the monſters loſt, and they their arſms. 
Waller. 
They lend their corn, they make exchanges; 
they are always ready to ſerve one another. Adiliſen. 


2. Traffick by permutation. 


The world is maintained by intercourſe; and the 
whole courſe of nature is a great exchange, in which 
one good tuin is, and ought td be, the {tated price 
of another. : Struth. 

3. The form or act df transferring, properly 


by bills or notes. 
I have bills for money by exchange, 8 
From Florence, and muſt here deliver them. Shake/p. 


" 


4. The balance of the money of different 


nations, ES 
He was ſkilled in the exchange beyond ſeas, and 
in all the circumſtances and practices thereof. 
Hayward on Edward VI. 
5. The thing given in return for ſomething 
received. TY 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 
There is my pledge: I'll prove it on thy heart: 
— There's my exchange; what in the world he ls 
That names me traitor, villainslike he lies. Shakeſp. 
Spend all I have, only give me ſo much time in 
exchange of it. Shakeſp, Merry Wives of Windſor, 
It made not the ſilver coined go for more than 


| 


CU 
| 
4 


4 


\ 


its value in all things to be bought; but juſt ſo much 


as the denomination was raiſed, juſt ſo much leſs of 
commodity had the buyer in exchange for it. Locke. 
If blood you ſeek, I will my own reſign : 
O ſpare her lite, and in exchange take mine, 


J 
Dryd. Ind. Emp, 


6. The thing received in return for ſome- 
thing given. 

The reſpect and love which was paid you by all, 

who had the happinefs to know you, was a wiſe 

. exchange for the honours of the court. Dryden. 


7. The place where the merchants meet 


to negociate their affairs; place of ſale. 
He that uſes the ſame words ſometimes in one, 
and ſometimes in another ſignification, ought to paſs, 
in the ſchools, for as fair a man, as he does in the 
market and exchange, who ſells ſeveral things under 
the ſame name. Locle. 
No thing, no place is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchaxge, 
| SHE Denham, 
ExcHAN GPR. 2. J. [from exchange.] One 
who practiſes exchange. 
Whilſt bullion may be had for a ſmall price more 


4 


t 


| 


than the weight of our current caſh, theſe & g r 


generally chuſe rather to buy bullion than run the 
riſk of melting down our coin, which is criminal by 
the law. Locke. 
ExcHr Ar. z. /. See ESCHEAT, 
He by my ruins thinks to make them great: 
To make one great by others loſs, is bad excheat. 
= Spenſer, 
Ex chr A TOR. 7. /. See ESCHEATOR. 
Theſe earls and dukes appointed their ſpecial 
officers; as ſheriff, admiral, receiver, havener, 
cuſtomer, butler, ſearcher, comptroller, gager, ex- 
cheator, feodary, anditor, and clerk of the market. 
| | | Carew. 
Excnr'quer z. J. [eſchegueir, Norman 
rench ; /chaccarinm, low Latin, from 


| 
| 


ſchatz, a treaſure, German.] The court 


to which are brought ail the revenues be- 
longing to the crown. It conſiſts of two 
parts; whereof one dealeth ſpecially in 
tht hearing and deciding of all cauſes ap- 
pertaining to the King's coffers: the other 
is called the receipt of the exchequer, 
which is properly employed in the receiy- 


8 


* 


b 
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EXC 
ing and paying of money, . 
court of record, wherein : a alſo 4 
ing the revenues of the crown are Par 
el. 


I will be cheater to them grit, 
exchequers to me. boch, and they mal bs 
Tong treaſures Shak care, 
Are quite exhauſted, the echt pms. 

Clipped money will paſs re 1 Hen. 
kers and at leaſt the exchegury takes it "$5 dans 
EXACTSE. 2. /. [accijs, D 3 
tin.] A hateful tax levied upon 
dities, gs 
but wret Wo 

ches 
by thoſe to whom exciſe is paid © hire 


le ur for this 
ung Which they 
Ambitious now to take exci/+ Myung, 
Of a more fragrant paradiſe, 
Exciſe, 
With hundred rows of teeth, the ſhark exc 
And on all trades like Caſſawar ſhe 
Hire large houſes; and oppreſs the poor 
By farm'd exc//e, Dryder's Pater! 
To ExXC'ISE. w. g. [from the noun, | 10 
levy exciſe upon a perſon or thing. 
In South-ſea days, not happier when ſurmis d 
The lord of thouſands, than if now exc;1' 2, lige 


ot x g 
EXCTSEMAN- 2. /« [exciſe and on.] An 
officer who inſpects commoditics, and rates 
tkeir exciſe. 
i E , 
Exc1'SION. 2. J [excifio, Latin.] Fxtins. 
tion; deſtruction; ruin; the act of c- 
ting off; the ſtate oſ being cut off. 
Pride is one of the fataleſt inſtruments of cih, 
: Decay of Pic 

Sch conquerors are the inſtruments ot vcngezres 
on thoſe nations that have filled up the meature of 
iniquities, and ate groin ripe for cc. Atreriry, 

ExCITA'TION. 2. J. [from excito, to ex. 
cite, Latin, ] 
1. The act of exciting, or putting into mo 
20h. 

All putrefactions come from the ambient bed, 
either by ingreſs of the ambient body into the boy 
putrefied, or by excitation and ſolicitation of the d 
putreed, by the body ambient. 

2. Ihe act of roufing or awakening. 

The original of ſenſible and ſpiritual ideas miy 
be owing to ſenſation and reflection, the reco!lection 
and freſh exci/ation of them to other occations. | 

Y Watts's Legich 
To EXCI TE. v. a. [excito, Latin.) 
1. To rouſe; to animate; to ſtir up; to en- 
courage. py 

The Lacedemonians were more excited to dete 
of honour with the excellent verſes of the pot 
Tirtæus, than with all the exhortations of their caps 
tains. Th | Spenſer's lte cs. 

That kind of poeſy which excizcs to virtue ts 
greateſt men, is of greateſt uſe to human _ 5 
2. To put in motion; to awaken; to ratle, 
Exc1/TEMENT, . / [from excite] Jhe 
motive by which one is ſtirred up, a 
mated, or put in action. 
How ſtand I then, 4 5 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, 
Fxcitements of my reaſon and my blood, _- 
And let all fleep? Shakeſpeare's Tem? 7 
Exc1'TER. 2. , [from excile.] 1 
1. One that ſtirs up others, or puts {en * 
motion, 5 2 f 
They never puniſhed the delinquency © 
mults and their exc/ters. Aug aiſed 
2. The cauſe by which any thing 1s f 
or put in motion. 1 
i exciter of inguitry» VS; 
Hope is the grand Dec Y 


5 
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leeds, Mary, 
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EXC | 
. EXCLAIM. v. u. [exclamo, Tatin.] 


To cry out with vehemence; to make 
72 outery; to cry out querulouſly and 


utrageouly+ 
cura This ring, : 
when you part from, loſe, or give away, 


i e ruis of your love, 
he Gs to Jo. jw on you. Shakeſp. 
* Thoſe who exc/aim againſt foreign tyranny, do, 
to this inteſtine ufurper, make an entire dedition of 
themſelves ; Decay of Piety. 
The moſt inſupportable of tyrants exclaim againſt 
the exerciſe of arbitrary power. | L' Eftrange, 
, To declare with loud vociferation. 
5 1; Cade the ſon of Henry the Fifth, 
That thus you do exc{aim you'll go with him? Shak. 
ExcLalne 1. J. [from the verb.] Cla- 
Now diſuſed. 


3 oute . 
3 the wn; had in Glo'ſter's blood 
Dath more ſolicit me than your exclaims, 
To fir againſt the butchers of his life. : 

FscL IN ER. 2. fo [from exclaim.] One 
that makes vehement outeries; one that 
ſneaks with great heat and paſſion, 
[ mutt tell this exc/aimer, that his manner of 
ng is very ſtrange and unaccountable. 
Atterbury. 
eee Latin. ] 


amour; outrageous 


Which, 


proceed! 


| ExCLAMA'TION» 1. J. 
1. Vehement outcryz C 
rociferation. 

The ears of the people are continually beaten 
with cxclamatians ig ailiſt abules in the church. 
5 Flocker, Dedication, 
Either be patient, or intreat me fair, 
Or with the clamorous report of war,, 
Thus will I drown your exc/amations. Shakeſp. 
2. An emphatical utterance; a pathetical 


ſentence, | 
0 Muftdorus! Muſidorus ! but what ſerve excla- 


ulis where there are no ears to receive the found ? 
: Sidney, 
;. A note by which a pathetical ſentence is 


marked thus! 
Excta'/MATORY. adj. [from exclaim.] 
1, Practifing exclamation, 
2, Containing exclamation. 
J ENCLU'DE. v. a. [excludo, Latin.] 
1, To ſhut up; to hinder from entrance or 


admiſſion. 

Fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round, 

Exclude th* incroaching cattle from thy ground. 

; Dryd. Virgil. 
Sure Jam, unlefs I win in arms, 

To ſtand exc/zted from Emilia's charms. Dryden. 
bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper portion, 
| ccoiding to the extent of its ſolid parts, and thereby 

erſte all other bodies from that ſpace. Locke, 

Though theſe three ſorts of ſubſtances do not cx- 
clade one another out of the ſame place, yet we 
cant conceive but that they mutt neceſſarily each 
cim exclude any of the ſame kind out of the ſame 
wil G Locke. 
it tie church be fo unhappily contrived as to ex- 

Cue tiom its communion ſuch perſons likelieft to 

de erat abilities, it ſhould be altered. Saif. 
2. To debar ; to hinder from participation; 
to prohibit, 

juſtice, chat fits and frowns where publick laws 
cee lolt mercy from a private cauſe, 
I: your tribunal moſt herſelf does pleaſe ; 

iz is Dutch partnerſhip, to ſhare in all our 

bencficial bargains, and exc/zde us wholly from 


theirs, 


3. Jo cxcept in any poſition. 
4+ Not to comprehend in any grant or pri- 
„lege. 
65 4 ley teparate from all apparent hope of life and 
8 toulands whom the goodnets of Almighty 
ad doth not exclude, Hooker. 
Jo diſmiſs from the womb or egg. 
Others ground this diſruption upon their conti- 


Sha p. 


N 
There only fmiles, becauſe ſhe lives at caſe. Dryden. 


Swift, 


nued or protracted time of delivery, wherewith ex- 
cluding but one a-day, the latter brood impatient, 
by a torcible proruption, antidates their period of 
excluſion, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ExCLus1ON. . J. [from exclude. | 
I. The act of ſhutting out or denying ad- 


miſſion. 

In bodies that need detention of ſpirits, the ex- 
c/1/izn of the air doth good; but in bodies that need 
emiſſion of ſpirits, it doth hurt. Bacon. 

2. Rejection; not reception in any manner. 

If he is for an entire excliſtan of fear, which is 
ſuppoſed to have ſome influence in every law, he op- 
poſes himſelf to every government. Addiſon. 

3. The act of debarring from any privilege 
or participation. 
4. Exception. 

There was a queſtion aſked. at the table, whether 
the French king would agree to have the diſpoſing of 
the marriage of Bretagne, with an exception and 
excluſi,r that he ſhould not marry her himſelf? 

Bacor's Henry VII. 


5. The diſmiſſion of the young from the 


egg or womb. 

How were it poſſible the womb ſhould contain 
the child, nay, ſometimes twins, *till they come 
to their due perfection and maturity for exc/ufion # 

Ray on the Creation. 
6. Ejection; emiſſion; thing emitted. 

The falt and lixiviated ſeroſity, with ſome por- 
tion of choler, is divided between the guts and blad- 
der, yet it remains undivided in birds, and hath 
but a fingle deſcent by the guts with the excliſians 
of the belly. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 


Excivu's1vs. adj. [from exclude. 


1. Having the power of excluding or deny- 


ing admiſlion. 
They obſtacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exc/z/ve bars: 
Exafier than air with air, if ſpirits embrace, 
Total they mix. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
2, Debarring from participation, | 
In ſcripture there is no ſuch thing as an heir that 
was, by right of nature, to inherit all, exc/z/&wve of 
his brethren. Locke. 
3. Not taking into an account or number: 
oppoſed to ircly/rve. | 
I know not whether he reckans the droſs, exclu- 
five or incluſive, with his three hundred and fixty 
tons of copper. h Sv. 
4. Excepting. 
ExcLvu'svELY. adv. [from exclu/ree. ] 
1. Without admiſſion of another to partici- 
pation: ſometimes with 4, properly with 
It is not eaſy to diſcern, among the many dif- 
fering ſubſtances obtained from the ſame portion 
of matter, which ought to be eſteemed, ec 
to all the reſt, its incxiitent elementary ingredients; 
much leſs what primogenial and ſimple bodies, con- 
vened together, compoie it. Bayle. 
Ulyſſes addreſſes himſelf to the queen chiefly or 
primarily, but not exc/y/wely of the king. Brome. 
2. Without comprehenſion in an account or 
number; not incluſively. | 
The firſt part laſts from the date of the citation 
to the joining of itlue, exc/zfirely : the ſecond con- 
tinues to a concluſion in the cauſe, incluſively. 
| Aylife's Parergen. 
To Exco'ct. v. 3. [ercactus, Latin.] To 
boil up; to make by boiling. 
Salt and ſugar, excoFeu by heat, are diſſolved by 
cold and moitture. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To Exco'ciTATE. v. 3. | excogito, Latin. | 
To invent; to ſtrike out by thinking. 
If the wit of man had been to contrive this organ, 
what could he have poſſibly excogitured more ac- 
curate ? Aire. 


The tradition of che origination of mankind ſeems 
to be univerſal; but the particular methods of that 
origination excogitated by the heathen, were parti- 


Hale s Origin of Mankind. 


cular. 


1 | 


We fhall find them to be little elſe than excogi- 
tated and invented models, not much ariſing from 
the true image of the things themſelves. Hale. 

ExcomMu'NICABLE. adj, Liable or de- 


ſerving to be excommunicated. 
Perhaps excommunicable;z yea, and caſt for noto- 
rious improbity. Hooker, 
To EXCOMMU'NICATE. v. &. ſexcommunico, 
low Latin.] To eje& from the commu- 
nion of the viſible church by an eccleſi- 
aſtical cenſure; to interdict from the par- 
ticipation of holy myſteries. 
Thou ſhalt ſtand curſt and excommunicate; 
And bleſſed ſhall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick. Shaks/jte 
What if they ſhall excommunicate me, hath the 


doctrine of meekneſs any ſalve for me then? 
Hanmzgnd's Pra&. Catech. 


The office is performed by the pariſh-prieſt at in- 
terment, but not unto perſons excommunicated. 

. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ExCOMMUNICA'TION. 2. J. [from excom- 
mumicale.] An eccleſiaſtical interdict; ex- 
cluſion from the fellowſhip of the church. 

As for excommunication, it neither ſhutteth out 
from the myſtical, nor clean from the vitible church 
but only from fellowſhip with the vitible in holy du- 
ties. Iogker., 

To EXCO'RIATE,. v. a. To flay; to ſtrip 
off the ſkin. 

An hyperſarcofis arifes upon the excoriated eyelid, 
and turneth it outward. Wifeman's Surgery. 

A looſeneſs proves often a fatal ſymptom in fevers 
for it weakens, cxcoriates, and inflames the bowels. 

Arbil not. 
ExcoRIa'rIoN, z. /. from excariale. 
1. Loſs of ſkin; privation of ſkin; the act 
of flaying. 

The pituite ſecerned in the noſe, mouth, and in- 
teſtines, is not an excrementitious, but a laudable 
humour, neceſſary for defending thoſe parts from 

e xcoriations. Arbutbhnot. 
2. Plunder; ſpoil; the act of ſtripping of 
poſſeſſions. | 

It hath marvellouſly enhanced the revenves of the 
crown, though with a pitiful exc.1747:94 of the poorer 
ſort. . 11;wel, 

ExcoRTICATTION. z. / [from cortex, and 
ex, Latin. ] Pulling the bark off any 
thing. . ; Ding. 

To EXCRTATE. wv. a. [excres, Latin. Io 
eject at the mouth by hawking, or foreing 
matter from the throat. 

EXCREMENT: . /. [excrementum, Latin. Þ 


That which is thrown out as uſeleſs, noxi- 
ous, or corrupted from the natural paſſages: 
of the body. 

We ſee that thoſe excrements, that are of the firſt+ 
digeſtion, ſmell the worſt; as the excremc ns from 
the beliy. 7 Bacoars 

It fares with politick bodies as with the phyſical; 
exch would convert all into their own proper ſub-- 
ſtaucc, and cait forth as excrement what will not fo 
be changed. Raleigy's Effayss. 


Their ſordid avarice rakes 


In excrements, and lires the very jaxes- Dryden,. 
Farce, in itſelf, is of a naſty ſcent; 
But the gain ſmells not of the cacrement. Dryden. 


You man hrd, by ditfection, not only their ſto- 
machs full of meat, but their. inteſtines full of ex 
crema ut. Bentley. 

The excrements of horſes are nothing but hay, 
and, as luch, combuſtible. Avrbuthnot on Aliments. 


ExXCatMENTAL. adj, [from excrement. | 
That which. 1s voided as excrement. 

God hath given virtues to ſprings, fountains. 
earth, plants, and the excremental parts of the baſeſt 
living creatures, Raleigh. 

EXCREMENT TIOVs. adj. [from excrement. } 


| matter 


1 


Containing excrements; conſiſting of 
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matter excreted from the body; offenſive 
or uſeleſs to the body. 13 
The excrementitions moiſture paſſeth in birds 
through a fairer and more delicate ſtrainer than in 
teaits. ; 
Toil of the mind deſtroys health, by attracting 
the ſpirits ſrom their taſk of concoction to the brain; 
whither they carry along with them clouds of vapours 
and excremen:itious humours. Harvey. 
The lungs are the grand emunQory of the body; 
and the main end of reſpiration is continually to 
diſcharge and expel an excrementitious fluid out of 
the mats ol blood. Wiodwar ds 
An animal fluid no ways excrementitins, mild, 
tlaborated, and nutritious. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ExcRre'sCENCE., I. /. [excre/co, Latin, | 

Excre'sCrxcy, j Somewhat growing out 
of another without uſe, and contrary to 
the common order of production; pre- 
ternatural production. 

All beyond this is monſtrous, 'tis out of nature, 
tis an excre/cence, and not a living part of poetry. 

: Dryden. 

We have little more than the exereſcencics of the 
S,aiith monarchy. Addiſon an the Il ar. 

Ther are the cæcreſcences of our fouls; which, like 
our hair and beards, look horrid or becoming, as we 
Cut or let them grow. | Tater. 

Tumour; and excreſcerrces of plants, out of which 
generally ifſues a fly or a worm, are at firit made by 
juch infects which wound the tender buds. Percy. 

Fxcru'scrEnNT, adj. [excreſcens, Latin. ] 
That which grows out of another with 
precernatural ſuperfluity. 

Expunge the whole, or lop th* excreſcent parts 
Ot all, our vices have created arts: 
Then fee how little the remaining ſum, 
M hich ſery d the paſt, and mutt the times to come. 
| 8 

ExcRETIOx. 2. /. [excretio, Latin.) 

1. Separation of animal ſubſtance; ejecting 
ſomewhat quite out of the body, as of no 
turther uſe, Which is called excrement. 

Quincy. 

The ſymptoms of tlie excretion of the bile vitiated, 
are a yellow1th ſkin, white hard fzeces, loſs of appetite, 
and lixivial urine. Arbuthnot on Ailments, 

2. The thing excerned, 

The mols trom apple-trees is little better than an 
excretion, Bacon. 

ExcRE'TI1VE. adj. [excretus, Latin.] Having 
the power d ejecting ex- 
cre ments. 5 | 

A diminution of the body happens by the ex- 
crotide faculty, excerning and evacuating more than 
neceſſary. =. eHlarvey an Conſump. 

E'xcRETORY. adj. [from excretion. ] Havin 
the quality of ſeparating and ejecting ſu- 
perfluous parts, 

E' : The inſt f 
XCRETORY, 2. .. The inſtrument of ex- 
cretion. 

Excretories of the body are nothing but ſlender 
flips of the arteries, deriving an appropriated juice 


from the blood. Heyne. 
XCRU'CIABLE. adj, [from excruciate.] 
Liable to torment. Di#. 


To EXCRU'CIATE. ⁊. 3. [excrucio, Latin.) 
'To torture; to torment, | 
And here my heart long time excruciate, 
Amongſt the leaves I reſted all that night. Chapman. 
Leave them, as long as they keep their hardneſs 
and impenitent hearts, to thoſe gnawing and excru- 
Ciating tears, thoſe whips of the Divine Nemeſis, 
that trequently ſcourge even atheiſts themſelves. 
Bentley. 
ExcuBATTIOx. . J. [excubatio, Latin. ] The 
act of watching all night. DiF. 
. / 25 9 
To ExCU'LPATE. w. 3. (e and culpo, Lat.] 
To clear from the imputation of a fault. 
A good child will not ſeek to excu/pate herſelf at 
the expence of the moſt revered characters. Clariſſa. 


Bacon. 


} 


3. To remit; not to exact 


=_ 


E X C 
22 Excu's. v. z. To paſs beyond limits, 


A word not uſed, : 
His diſeaſe was an aſthma, oft excurring to an 
orthopnœia; the cauſe, a tranſlation of tartarous 


humours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 
Excvu'ss10N. 2. /. [excurſion, French; ex- 
curro, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of deviating from the ſtated or 


ſettled path; a ramble. | 
The muſe whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 
Preſcrib*d her heights, and prun'd her tender wing; 
Her guide now loſt, no more attempts to riſe, 
But in low numbers ſhort cr f197ens tries. Pope, 
2. An expedition into ſome diſtant part, 
The mind extends its thoughts often beyond the 
utmoſt expanſion of matter, and makes exc11tons 
into that incompretenlible, ro Locke, 
3. Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. 
The cauſcs of thoſe great excrr/727rs of the ſeaſons 
into the extremes of cold and heat, are very obſcure. 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
4. Digreſſion; ramble from a ſubject. 
Expect not that I ſhould beg pardon for this ex- 
cunſian, till I think it a digreſſion, to inſiſt on the 
bletſedneſs of Chriſt in heaven. Boyle's Seraph. Love. 
I am too weary to allow mylelt any exczr/07 
from the main deſigu. Allerbuiy. 
Excu'xs1ve. adj. [from excurro, Latin. ] 
Rambling; wandering; deviating. 
But why fo far excuſive, when at hand 
Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace? Thomſen. 
Excvu'sABLE., adj. [from excaſe.] Pardon- 
able; that for which ſome excuſe or apo- 


logy may be admitted. | : 
Though he were already ftept into the winter of 
his age, he found himſelf warm in thoſe detires, 
which were in his ſon far more excſable. Sidney. 
Learned men are exczgſable in particulars, where- 
upon our ſalvation dependeth not. Ralcigh's Hiſtory, 
Not only that; 

That were excuſab!:, that and thouſands more | 
Ot ſemblable import. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleop. 
For his intermeddling with arms he is the more 
excuſable, becauſe many others of his coat are com- 
manders. Howel, 
Before the Goſpel, impenitency was much more 
excuſable, becauſe men were ignorant. Tillotſon. 
Excu'saBLENESS, #. . [from excuſable. | 


Pardonableneſs; capability to be excuſed. 
It may fatisfy others of the excu/ab/encſs of my 
diſſatisfaCtion, to peruſe the enſuing relation. Boyle, 
Exc usaA'TION, u. /. from excuſe. ] Excule; 
lea; apology. 
as he excuſati:ns, and other ſpeeches of re- 
ference to the perſon, though they ſeem to proceed 
of modeſty, they are bravery. Bacen's Efſays. 
Goodneſs to be admired, that it refuted not his 
argument in the puniſhment of his xc mn 
Brown. 
Excvu'sa TORY. adj. from excuſe. ] Pleading 
excuſe; apologetical; making apology, 
To EXC USE. v. a. [excn/o, Latin. ] 
I, To extenuate by apology. 
Bad men excuſe their taults, good men will leave 
| them; 
He acts 


the third crime that defends the firſt, 
Ben Jonſon. 
2. To diſengage from an obligation; remit 


attendance. | 


) 
I have bought a piece of ground, and J muſt needs 


go and ſee it: I pray thee have me excuſed, Luke. 

Laud attended throughwut that whole journey, 
which he was not obliged to do, and no doubt would 
have been excuſed from it, Clarendon. 


: as, 0 excuſe a 
forfeiture, | 
4. Jo weaken or mollify obligation to any 
thing; to obtain remiſſion. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwel- 
lings to go up to the temple, excu/e their journey. 

; South, 

4 


5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 


n 
e 


EXE 
O thou, whoe er thou art, 


Theſe men have us'd 55 


tl 
z and O betri i force 


eng our courſe! 
Excuſe ſome courtly ſtrains; Adin, 


No whiter page than Addiſon's remai 
6. To throw off imputation by a 10 
apology. | ig ned 


Think you that we exciſe ourſelves unto ou 


7. To juſtify; to vindicate,, 
rare. | 
Accuſing or elſe exciſing one anothe 
r, 
Excu'ss. 2. / [from the verb. The 1 
ſyllable of the verb 1s founded as if 9 
excuze, that of the noun with the natury 
ſound. ] 
1. Plea offered in extenuation; 
I was ſet upon by ſome of your ſe 
becauſe I have in my juſt defence evil eatreates 
came to make my excuſe to vou. Fi wal 
Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excuſe; 2 
But, as thou lov'ſt thy life, make peed trom hence 
L e. 


2 Gr, N.. 
This ſea; s 


apology, 
rVants, why 


+ 
Sale, 
ion, lo te 
lable or 144 

* er 


As good ſucceſs admits no examinat 
| ary all 
contrary allows of no exc#/?, how reato; 
| loever. hors 
We find out ſome excuſe or other for WP 
good reſolutions, till our intended retreat! e 
by death. : Ai: a 
2. Ihe act of excuſing or apologiſing. 
. Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might'ſt win the more thy father's lore 
Pleading lo wilely in excx/e of it. Shake/. Ile I. 
3. Cauſe for which one is excufed. 
Let no vain hope your eaſy mind ſeduce; 
For rich ill poets are without excuſe, Raſcemmx, 
Nothing but love this patience could produce; 
And 1 allow your rage that kind excuſe, Dij dee, 
EXCU'SEL Ess. adj, [from excuſe. | That for 
which no excuſe or apology can he given, 
The voluntary enſlaving myſeli is excuſeleſs, 


: Decay & Pity, 
EXCUSER. 2. / _ excuſe. | es 
I, One who pleads for another, 
In vain would his exczſers endeavour to pallizte 
his enormities, by 1mputing them to madneſs. Ju. 
2. One who forgives another. 
To EXCU'SS, Ve a. [exciſſſus, Lat.] To 
ſeize and detain by law. 
The perſon of a man ought not, by the civil las, 
to be taken for a debt, unleſs his goods and eſtue 
Z has been firſt cxcuſſed. Apyliffe's Parerg;n, 
Exc v's$10N, 2. J. [excufſio, Latin, ] Seizure 
by law. | 
If upon an exczſſion there are not goods to ſatisfy 
the Judgement, his body may be attached. if, 
ExECRABL E. adj. [ execrabilis, Latin. ] Hate» 
ful; deteſtable; accurſed; abominable, 
For us to change that which he hath eſtabliſhed, 
they hold it execrab/e pride and , 
eee. 
Of the viſible church of Jeſus Chriſt thoſe may 
be, in reſpect of their outward profeſſion; who, in 
regard of their inward diſpoſition, are molt wor 
both hateful in the fight of God himſelf, aud in 
the eyes of the ſounder parts of the viſible church 
molt execrable. | Eliikers 
Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, , 
That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. Sal. 
When execrable Troy in aſhes lay, Ct 
Through fires, and ſwords, and ſeas, they forc erg 
way. 8 : 7 7. 
E'XECRABLY. adv. [from execrable.] Curlcie 
ly; abominably. 
is fuſtian all, 'tis execrably bad; ) Dnd 
But if they will be tools, mutt you be mad? H 
To EXECRATE. v. 4. [execror, Latin.) 
To curſe; to imprecate ill upon; to abo- 
minate. 1 
Extinction of ſome tyranny, the mm 
of a people, makes way for ſomè form _— 
that which hey lately exccrated and dete n, 


ExECRA'TLVN» 


9 ho 
{li 4 


4;v3 „ 3 


rox. *. , [from execrate,] Curſe; 
of evil. = 
d forrow go along with Ions ; 
*eefold vengeance tend upon your ſteps: _ 
rr yg queen, theſe execrations. Shakeſp. 
" ow this we may thank Adam! but his thanks 
ll de the execration. Milton's Paradiſe Lops. 
. Indians, at naming the devil, did ſ it on the 
ound in token of execration, 5 Stilling fleet. 
7 EVEC V. Vs a. [ execo, Latin, ] Jo cut 
to cut away. N . 
9 5 it not for the effuſion of blood which would 
{allow 4 
exerted, 
other parts. 
Exi'CTION» 2. 


Kc! 
imptecation 
Miſchance an 


but its office ſupplied by the ſpleen and 
| arvey on Conſumptions. 


from exect.] The act of 
cutting out. See EXEC T. : 

7 EXECUTE. v. a. [ cxeguor, Latin.] 

. To perform; to practiſe. 5 

: Againſt all the gods of Egypt I will execute judg- 


nt xodus. 
” We cats into the balance the promiſe of a reward 
to lich as ſhould execuie, and o puniſament to ſuch 
1 ſhould neglect their commiſſion. South, 
2. To put in at; to do what 1s planned or 


determined. 
Men may not deviſe laws, but are bound for ever 


to uſe and execate thoſe which God hath delivered. 
: Hooker. 
The government here is fo regularly diſpoſed, that 
it almoſt executes itſelf. Swift. 
Abſalom pronounced ſentence of death againſt his 
brother, and had it executed too. Locke. 
2, Jo put to death according to form of 
juſtice; to puniſh capitally. 
Fitzoſhorn was exccated under him, or diſcarded 
into foreign ſervice for a pretty ſhadow of exilement. 
Spenſer . 
dit William Bremingham was executed for treaſon. 
| Davies. 
O Ty burn, coud'ſt thou reaſon and diſpute, 
Coud'it thou but judge as well as execute, 
How often wou'dit thou change the felon's doom, 
And uuſs ſome ſtern chief juſtice in his room! 
| | : Dryden. 
4. To put to death; to kill, 
The treacherous Fattolfe wounds my peace, 
V!om with my bare fiſts I would execute, 
It now had him. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
77 EXECUTE, ©, #, To perform the pro- 
per office, | 
The cannon againſt St. Stephen's gate executed 
lo well, that the portcullis and gate were broken, 
aud entry opened into the city. Sir J. Hayward, 


ExX:CUTER, . . [from execute. 
!, He that performs or executes any thing. 
My feet miſtreſs 
Weeps when ſhe fees me work, and ſays ſuch baſeneſs 
Mid ne'er like execzter. Shakeſpeare. 
dophocles and Euripides, in their moſt beautiful 
pieces, are 1mpartual executers of poetick juſtice. 
ING ; Dennis. 
2. He that is intruſted to perform the will 
of a teltator, In this ſenſe the accent is 
en the ſecond ſyllable. 
Let's chute exccuters, and talk of wills; 
Ar yet not ſo; tor what can we bequeath! SSH. 
5. an EXLONtt 27; one who puts others to 
death. Diſuſed. 
5 The [ad cy Jyultice with his ſurly hum, 
's oer to executers pale 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


ne ligy vawvning drone. 
1 f 5 
E. 7. J. [from cæecuter.] The 


ECU TE RSHIP. 
3 N 2M 

UW} of the defunct. 

For thing for teſtaments and execrterſbips it is 


E 
worſe, b. 


my uy how much men ſubmit themſelves to mean 


FI 
PEN 


. 1015, than in ſervice, 

ace rtox. 1. J. [from execute. 

l, "ertormance; practice, ; 

wrt SO Horace 
: comparable to celexitye Bacon Efſays. 


Bacon. 


n erection, the liver might not only be 


— 


— ts 


Ar wk . — . 
£202 cf him that js appointed to perform |. 


EXT 


T wiſh no better 
Than have him hold that purpoſe, and to put it 
In execution, Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
I like thy counſel; and how well I like it, 
The execution of it ſhall make known. Shakeſ. 
The excellency of the ſubje& contributed much 
to the happineſs of the execution, Dryden. 


2. The laft act of the law in civil cauſes, 
by which poſſeſſion is given of body or 
goods, | 

Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in exccu- 
tien for the whole fix thouſand pounds. Clarendon. 

3. Capital puniſhment; death inflicted by 
forms of law. : 


| Good reſt. . 
—As wretches have o'er night, 


That wait for execatian in the morn. Shakef. 
I have ſcen, | 

When, after execution, judgment hath 

Repented o' er his doom. Shakeſpeare. 


Laws ſupport thoſe crimes they checkt before, 
And executions now affright no more. Creech, 


4. Deſtruction; ſlaughter, 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which ſmok'd with bloody execution, 
Carv'd out his paſſage. Shakeſpeare. 

The execution had been too cruel, and far exceed- 
ing the bounds of ordinary hoſtility. Hayward. 

5. It is uſed with the verb do. 

When the tongue is the weapon, a man may 
ſtrike where he cannot reach, and a word thall 4 
execution both further and deeper than the mightieſt 
blow. | | South. 

Ships of ſuch height and ſtrength, that his veſſels 
could 44e no execution upon them. 

ExEcu'TIONER. z. /. [from execution. 
1. He that puts in act, or executes; in this 
ſenſe execnter is now more ufed. 

It is a comfort to the executioners of this office, 


when they conſider that they cannot be guilty of 


oppreſſion. Bacon, 
The heart of every man was in the hand of God, 

and he could have made them executiorers of his 
wrath upon one another. Woudward's Nat. Hije. 
In this cale every man hath a right to puniſh the 
offender, and be the execxiioner of the law of nature. 

: | Lcicke. 

2. He that inflicts capital puniſhment; he 
that puts to death according to the ſen- 


tence of the law, | 6. 

He, born of the greateſt blood, ſubmitted himſelf 
to be ſervant to the executioner that ſhould put to 
death Muſidorus. Sidney, 

The deluge was not ſent only as an execationer to 
mankind, but its prime errand was to reiorm the 
earth, Ii vod ward. 


3. He that kills; he that murthers. 


Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths, 
As blameful as the executicner 2 Shakeſpeare, 
I would not be thy exec!77oer 2 
I fy thee, for I would not injure thee; 
Thou tell'ſt me there is murder in mine eyes. Shak, 


„ 


4. The inſtrument by which any thing is 


performed. 
All along 
The walls, abominable ornaments ! 
Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 
Fell *executioners of foul intents. Craſhaw, 


EXECUTIVE. adj. | from execute. ] 


1, Having the quality of executing or per- 


forming. 

They are the nimbleſt, agil, ſtrongeſt inſtruments, 
fitte!t to be:executive of the commands of the ſouls, 

Hale, 
2. Active; not deliberative; not legiſlative; 

having the power to put in act the laws, 
The Roman emperors were poſſeſſed of the whole 
legiſlative as as well as executive powers Addiſon. 
Hobbes confounds the executive with the leg iative 
power, though all well inftituted ftates have ever 
placed them in different hands. Swift. 


Exc UTRIX. . 7. from cxcculc. A 


Ardbuthnol. | 


| 


EXE 


woman intruſted to 


the teſtator. Sk 
He did, after the death of the earl, buy of his 


executrix the remnant of the term. Bacon. 
Exece's18. 2. /. As.] An explanation. 


ExrC ETI CAL. adj. Lire. Explana- 
tory; expoſitory. 

I bave here and there interſperſed ſome critical and 
ſome exegetica/ notes, fit for learners to know, and 
not unfit tor ſome teachers to read. Waker. 

ExE MPLAR. 2. . r Latin.] A 
pattern; an example to be imitated. 


The idea and exemplar of the world was firſt ia 


. Raleigh. 
They began at a known body, a barleycorn, the 
weight whereof is therefore called a grain; which 
ariſeth, being multiplied to ſcruples, drachms, ounces, 
and pounds, and then thoſe weights, as they hap- 
pen to take them, are fixed by authority, and excm- 
Pars of them publickly kept. | Folder. 
If he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwell 
did, he muſt perſuade him that he reſolves nothing 
but his ſafety; as the ſame grand exemplary hypocriſy 
did before. South. 
Beſt poet! fit exemplar for the tribe 
Of Phabus. Philips. 
ExIurLARIL v. adv. [from exemplary.] 
1. In ſuch a manner as deſerves imitation. 
She is exemplary loyal in a high exact obedience. 
Hobel. 
2. In ſuch a manner as may warn others. 
Some he puniſheth excmplarily in this world, that 
we might from thence have a taite or glimpſe of his 
future juſtice. Ta-. 
If he had ſhut the commons houſe, whilft their 
champions were exemplarily punithed, their juriſ- 
- dition would probably in a ſhort time have beeen 
brought within due limits. Clarendon, 
ExRNMPLARIN ESS. z. / [from exemplary. 
State of ſtanding as a pattern to be copied. 
In Scripture we find ſeveral titles given to Chriſt, 
which import his exemp/aricfs as of a prince and 2 
captain, a maſter and a guide. T illorſons 
Ext /MPLARY. ad;. [from exemplar.] 
1. Such as may deſerve to be propoſed to 
imitation, whether perſons or things. 


The archbiſhops and bithops have the government 


of the church: be not you the mean to prefer any to 
thoſe placcs, but only for their learning, gravity, and 
worth; their lives and doctrine ought to be exeme 
Plary. hiucon. 

If all theſe were exemplary in the conduct of 
their lives, religion would receive a mighty encou- 
ragement. : Swifts 

2. Such as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults been repreflcd by exemplary juſ- 

tice, I had obtained all that I deſigned. K. Char. 


3. Such as may attract notice and imitations. 


Awaking therefore, as who long had dream'd, 
Much of my women and their gods aſham'd, 
From this abyſs of exemplary vice 
Reſolv'd, as time might aid my thought, to riſe, 
Prior. 
When any duty is fallen under a general dilute 
and neglect, in ſuch a caſe the nioſt viſible and ex- 
eniflary performance is required. Rogers. 
ExEMPLIFica/rION, 2. /. [ſrom excme 
plify.] A copy; a tranſc ript. 
An ambaſſador of Scotland demanded an exem- 
plificatiin ct the articles of peme. Hayward, 
A love of vice as ſuch, a ielighting in fin for its 
own ſake, is in imitation, or racher an xc. 
tion, ot tlie malice of the devil. Suh, 
To ExX#&MPLIFY. ts 2. from exemplar. 


1. To illuſtrate by example. . 
This migiu be exemplified even by heaps of rites 
and cuittom:, now ſuperiticious in the greatett part of 
the Chriſtian world. ({:cter, 
Our aut! or has exemp lied his precepts in the very 
precepts themſelves, | Steetator. 
A tatire may be examp!ified by pictures, characters, 
and examples. 
x X 2. To 
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EXE. 


2. To tranſcribe; to copy: in the juri- 
dical ſenſe, to take an atteſted copy. 
To EXE'MPT. v. a. [exemptus, Latin.] To 
privilege; to grant immunity from. 
pon Things done well, 
And with a care, exempt themſelves from fear: 
"Things done without example, in their iſſue 
Are to be fear'd, | Shakeſpeare. 
The religious were not exempted, but fought among 
the other ſoldiers. Mnoclles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to 
which they ſubjected merchants without exception. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Ex RH r. adj. [from the verb. 


1. Free by privilege. 


Be it my wrong you are from me exempt; 
But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. 
: Shakeſp. 
An abbot cannot, without the conſent of his con- 
vent, ſubject a monaſtery to any, from whole juriſ- 
diction ſuch monaſtery was exempted. Ayliffe. 
2. Not ſubject; not liable to. | 
Do not once hope, that thou canſt tempt 
A ipirit ſo reſolved to tread : 
Upon thy throat, and live exempt | 
From all the nets that thou canſt ſpread. B. Jonſon. 
No man, not even the moſt powerful among the 
ſons of men, is exempt from the chances of human 
life. Atterbury. 
The god conſtrains the Greek to roam, 

A hopeleſs exile from his native-home, 
From death alone exempt. 
3. Clear; not included. 

| His dreadful imprecation hear; 
*Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee's Oedipus, 
4. Cut off from. Diſuſed. 
Was not thy father for treaſon headed? 
And by his treaſon ſtand'ſt not thou attainted, 
. Corrupted, and exempt! from ancient gentry? Shak. 


Exe'mMeTION., z. /. [from exempt, | Im- 
munity; privilege from evil; freedom 
from 1mpoits or burdenſome employments. 


The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of 


a man's death, which alſo mult be granted treely, 
Bacon. 


The Roman laws gave particular e to 
ſuch as built ſhips or traded in corn. rbutbneot, 
ExEMPTI'TIOUS. adj. [from exemptus, Lat. | 
Separable; that which may be taken from 
another. 

If the motion were looſe or exemptiticus from 
Matter, I could be convinced that it had extenſion. 
of its own. ore. 

To EXE/NTERATE. v. 3. [exentero, Latin, | 
To embowel; to deprive of the entrails, 

A toad contains not thoſe urinary parts which are 
found in other animals to avoid that ſerous excre- 
tion, which may appear unto any that exenterates 
or diffects them. Breuun. 

ExenTERA'TION. 2. J. [exenteratio, Latin. ] 
The act of taking out the bowels; em- 
bowelling. 

Belonius not only affirms that chamelions feed 
on flies, caterpillars, beetles, and other inſects; but 
upon exenteratioz he found theſe animals in their 
bellies. Brown, 

ExzquiaLl. adj. - [from exeguiz, Latin.] 
Funeral; relating to funerals. Pia. 

E'xzqQu1ts. 2. / without a ſingular. [ex- 
eguiæ, Latin. ] Funeral rites; the cere- 
mony of burial; the proceſſion of burial. 
For this word eb/eqrzes is often uſed, but 
not ſo properly. 

Let's not forget 
The noble Duke of Bedtord late deceas'd, 
But fee his exeguies fulfill'd in Roan. Shakeſpeare. 

The tragical end of the two brothers, whole cx- 

_ equzies the next ſucceſſor had leiſure to perform. 
| Dryden. 
ExxRC ENT. adj. [exercers, Latin.] Prac- 
ting; following any calling or vocation. 


| 


Pope's Odyſſey. | 


3. Habitual action by which the body is 


9. Act of divine worſhip, whether publick 


$ 


The judge may oblige every exercent advocate to 


give his patronage and aſſiſtance unto a litigant in 
diſtreſs for want of an advocate. Ayl. 


EXERCISE. -. . [exercitium, Latin.] 

1. Labour of the body; labour confidered 
as conducive to the cure or prevention of 
diſeaſes. | 


Men ought to beware that they uſe not exercſſe 
and a ſpare diet both; but if much exerciſe, a plen- 
tiful diet; if ſparing diet, little exerciſe. Bacon. 

The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend: 

God never made his work for man to mend. Ded. 

He is exact in preſcribing the exerciſes of his 

patients, ordering ſome of them to walk eighty ſtadia 
in a day, which is about nine Engliſh miles. 
| Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The pureſt exerciſe of health, 

The kind refreſher of the Summer heats, 


2, Something done for amuſement. 
As a watchful king, he would not neglect his 
ſafety, thinking nevertheleſs to perform all things 
rather as an exerciſe than as a labour. Bacon, 


Thomſen. 


formed to gracefulneſs, air, and gentle- 


neſs. | 
He was ſtrong of body, and ſo much the ſtronger 
as he, by a well-diſciplined exerciſe, taught it both 
to do and to ſuffer, Sidney. 
The French apply themſelves more univerſally to 
their exerciſes than any nation: one ſeldom ſees a 


young gentleman that does not fence, dance, and | 


ride, Addiſon. 
4. Preparatory practice in order to ſxill: 
as, the exerciſe of ſoldiers. | 
5. Uſe; actual application of any thing. 


The ſceptre of ſpiritual regimen over us in this 
preſent world, is at the length to be yielded up into 
the hands of the Father whick gave it; that is, the 
uſe and exerciſe thereof ſhall ceaſe, there being no 
longer on earth any militant church to govern. 

| Hecker. 
6. Practice; outward performance. 

Lewis refuſed even thoſe of the church of Eng- 
land, who followed their maſter to St. Germain's, 
the publick exerciſe of their religion. Addiſon. 

7. Employment frequently repeated. 

The learning of the ſituation and boundaries of 
kingdoms, being only an exerciſe of the eyes and 
memory, a child with pleaſure will learn them, 

Locke. 

Children, by the exerciſe of their ſenſes about ob- 
Jes that affect them in the womb, receive ſome 
few ideas before they are born. Locke. 

Exerciſe is very alluring and entertaining to the 
underitanding, while its reaſoning powers are em- 
ployed without labour. : Malts. 

8. Taſk; that which one is appointed to 
perform. | | 

Patience is more oft the exerciſe 
Of ſaints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them each his own deliverer, 
Aud victor over all 


That tyranny or fortune can infli. Milton. 


or private. 
Good fir John, 
I'm in your debt for your laſt exerciſe; 
Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. 
| Sbakeſps 
To EXERCISE. v. a. [exerceo, Latin. } 
I. To employ; to engage in employment. 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exerciſed 
immediately about things, is called judgement. 
e. 
2. To train by uſe to any act. 
The Roman tongue was the ſtudy of their youth: 
it was their own language they were inſtrected and 
exerciſed in. Locke. 


3. To make ſkilful or dexterous by practice; 
to habituate. 

Strong meat belongeth to thera who, by reaſon of 

uſe, have their ſenſes exerciſed to diſcem both good 

and evil, er, 


EXE 


Reafon, by its own netration, hefe; 
and exerciſed, uſuall 1, ele it is ing 
out e * re quicker and e. 
And now the goddeſs, exercis'd in ill Lieke, 
Who watch'd an hour to work her im ious vill. 
Aſcends the roof. Ds * 
4. To buſy; to keep buſy. 71 E. 
He will exerciſe himſelf with pleaſure, 


out wearineſs, in that godlike employm: and with. 


nt of doing 


27 5 : terbury, 

5. To taſk; to keep employed as 2 nal 

injunction. : OY 
Sore travel hath God given t 

to be exerciſed herewith,” as 1 5 0 

Where pain of unextivguiſhable fre — 

Muſt exerciſe us, without hope of end. 


6. To practiſe; to perform, 

A man's body is confined to a place; whe. 
friendſhip is, all offices are granted to him and lis 
deputy: tor he may exerciſe them by his . 

ö Bacen's K 
Age's chief arts, and arms, are to ow i . 
Virtue to know, and, known, to excrci/e, s 
7. To exert; to put in uſe, 
The princes of the Gentiles exerciſe dominiag 
over them, and they that are great exerciſe authority 
upon them. | Matt. xx, 
Their conſciences oblige them to ſubmit to tat 
dominion which their governours had a right to ex. 
ercife over them. Lale. 

8. Jo practiſe or uſe in order to habitual 
ſkill. | | 

To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is given, a; raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerci//ngs gnaw, , Jets 

Mean while I'll draw up my Numidian troop 
Within the ſquare, to exerciſe their arms. Adi. 


To E'XERCISE. wv. 2. To uſe exerciſe; tg 
labour for health or for amuſement, 

The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the ſport, 

and Alexander the Great frequently exerciſed at it 
| Brume, 
E'XERCISER. 2. . [from exerciſe.) H 
that directs or uſes exerciſe. Dis. 
ExXERCITA'TION. z. J. [exercitatio, Latin. 


1. Exerciſe. 

It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if i /e. 
dore wultus tui were confinable unto corporeal c. 
citations. Brus, 

2. Practiſe; uſe. 


By frequent exercitations we form them within 


us. i Felicn, 
To EXE'RT. v. a. [exero, Latin.) 
1. To uſe with an effort; to uſe with ar- 


dour and vehemence. 
When the ſervice of Britain requires your cou. 
rage and conduct, you may exert them beth, D 
Whate'er I am, each faculty, 
The utmoſt power of my exerzed ſoul, 
Preſerves a being only for your lervice. 
2, To put forth to perform. 

When the will has exerted an act of comman! 
upon any faculty of the foul, or member o! tie 
body, it has done all that the whole man, 55 a 
moral agent, can do for the actual exeicile or em- 
ployment of ſuch a faculty or member. S0uih, 


3. To enforce; to puſh to an effort. WIG 


the reciprocal pronoun. | 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature; ſtruggles ſtil; 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill Dryden, 
4. To bring out. 
The ſeveral parts lay hidden in tie piece, F 
'Th? occaſion but exerted that or this. Ae, 
5. To emit; to puſh out; to put forth. 
The orchard loves to wave 
Wich Winter winds, before the gems ear, „ 
Their feeble heads. j Pont. 
The ſtars, no longer overlaid with weight 
Exert their heads from underneath the mal: 
And upward ſhoot and kindle as they pals, 
And with diffuſive light adorn the heavenly 5 


1. 
J 


Ars, 


Denham, 


Rode. 


Ex'kTION. 2. , [from exert,] Ihe act 


of exerting; effort, Ex8'5105' 


Leo Ch .* 


SO 


7. 


Tor 


ct 


N; 


E X HI 
1 ough. 
of cating Ek the excſon or forcing of 
ripers t rough the belly of the dam, ,. Brown. 
Extsru A TIox. 2. . [exæſtuo, Latin.] The 
fate of boiling ; tumultuous heat ; ef- 
ebullition. 

Saltpet 
and chym 
L xroliarr V, 1 

* . . 0 
Ns) To ſhell off; ſeparate, as a cor- 
rupt bone from the ſound part. A term 
irurgery. | | 
5 An ane ae, on ſucceſsfully, the bone exfo- 
ating from the edges. IWiſeman's Surgery. 
Fxrol1a/TION. 4 ,. [from exfoliate. | The 
proceſs by which the corrupted wh of 
the bone ſeparates frora the ſound, =_ 

Ir the bone be dreſſed, the fleth will ſoon ariſe in 
Gat cut of the bone, and make exfoliation of what 
s neceſlary, and incarn it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Fxro'L1aTIVE. adj. from exfoliate.| hat 
which has the power of procuring exfo- 
liation. | 

Dreſs the bone with the milder exfo/iatives, till 
the burnt bone is caſt off, Wiſeman's Surgery. 

EXA LA BLE. ad. [from exhale.] hat 
which may be evaporated or exhaled. 

The fire may reſolve ſome of the more ſpirituous 


ard exhalable parts, whereof diſtillation has ſhewn | 


me that alabaſter is not deſtitute, into vapours. 
| Boyle. 


Exn ALA TIOY. . . [exhalatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of exhaling or ſending out in 
rapours ; emiſſion, ; 
:. The ſtate of evaporating or flying out 
in vapours; evaporation. 
3. That which riſes in vapours, and ſome- 
times takes the form of meteors, 
No nat'ral exhalation in the ſky, 
No 'ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
But they would pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Moving in ſo high a ſphere, and with ſo vigorous 
aluttre, he muſt needs, as the ſun, raiſe many envious 
exbalations 3 which, condenſed, by a popular odium, 
are capable to caſt a cloud upon the brighteſt merit 
aud integrity. King Charles. 
„ A fabrick huge 
Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 
Oi dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. Milton. 
It is no wonder if the earth be often ſhaken, 


there being quantities of exhalations within thoſe | 


mines, or cavernous paſlages, that are capable of 


rrefaction and inflammation. Burn. 
ſhe growing tow'rs like exhalaticns iſe, 
And the huge columns heave into the ſkies. Pope. 


7; EXHA'LE. v. a. [exhalo, Latin.] 


1. To fend or draw out in vapours or 
fumes, - 
Yon light is not daylight, I know it well : 
It is lome meteor that the ſun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. Shakeſp. 
| flattered myſelf with the hopes that the vapour 
had deen exhaled, Temple. 
Fear treezes minds; but love, like heat, 
Halales ths foul ſublime to ſeek her native ſeat. 
| : | Dryden. 
!. To draw out, 
See, dead Henry's wounds | 
Gren weir congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſſi! 
Pluh, biuſh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For "is thy preſence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells ! 
3 Shakeſp. 
MHALEMENT, 2. J. [from exhale. | Mat- 
ter exhaled ; Vapour. 
| Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth a 
db and corporal exha/cment, be found a long time 
Eiltize upon the exacteſt ſcales, Browne 


EX H 
To EXHAUST. v. 3. 
1. To drain; to diminiſh; 
draining. 

Single men be many times more charitable, be- 
cauſe their means are leſs exhauſted. Bacon. 

Spermatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the 
blood, exhauſte it of its beſt ſpirits, and derives the 
flower of it to the ſeminal veſſels. Wiſeman, 

2. To draw out totally; to draw *till no- 
thing 1s left. 

Though the knowledge they have left us be worth 
our ſtudy, yet they exharfed not all its treaſures : 
they left a great deal for the induttry and ſagacity of 
after- ages. | Lecke. 


to deprive by 


The nurſling grove 
Seems fair awhile, cheriſh'd with foſter earth; 
But when the alien compoſt is exhauft, 
Its native poverty again prevails. Philips. 


 Exna'usTION. 2. J. [from exhauſs.| The 


act of drawing or draining, 
ExHa'usTLESS. adj. [from exhanft.] Not 
to be emptied; not to be all drawn off; 


inexhauſtible. 

Of heat and light, what everduring ſtores 
Brought from the ſun's exhaurfeſs golden ſhores, 
Through gulphs immente of intervening air, 

Enrich the earth, and every loſs repair. Blachm. 


To EXHUPBIT. v. a. [exhibio, Latin. ] 
1. To offer to view or uſe; to offer or 


propoſe in a formal or publick manner. 

If any claim redreſs of injuſtice, they ſhould ex- 
hibit their petitions in the ſtreet. __ Shakeſp. 
le ſuffered his attorney-general to ex hib it a charge 
of high treaſon againſt the earl. Clarendon. 

2, To ſhow ; to diſplay. 

One of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetually 
exhibiting a miſerable example od the weakneſs of 
mind and body. Pope. 

Exa1'BITER. z. J. [from exhibit.) He that 
offers any thing, as a petition or charge, 
in a publick manner. 
He ſeems indifferent, 
Or rather ſwaying more upon our part, 
Than cheriſhing th' exhibiters againſt us. 


Exn1B1'TION. 2. /. [from exhibit. ] 
1. The act of exhibiting ; diſplay ; ſetting 
froth | 
What are all mechanick works, but the ſenſible 
exhibition of methematick demonttrations ? Grew. 
2. Allowance; falary ; penſion : it is much 
uſed for penſions allowed to ſcholars at 


the univerſity. 
I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
Due preference of place and exhibition, 
As levels with her breeding. Shakeſpeare. 
What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
Like exhibition thou thalt have from me. Sha#. 
All was afligned to the army and garriſons there, 
and ſhe received only a penſion or exhibition out of 
his coffers. Bacon, 
| He is now neglected, and driven to live in exile 
upon a ſmall exhibition. Swift. 
3. Payment; recompence. 
I would not do ſuch a thing for gowns, petti- 
coats, nor Caps, nor any petty exhibition. Shakeſp. 
ExH1'BITIVE. adj. | from exhibit,] Repre- 
ſentative ; diſplaying. | 
Truths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſome 
underſtanding; or rather, they are the ſame with 
that underftanding itfelt, conſidered as variouſly ex- 
hibitive or repreſentative, according to various modes 
of inimitability or participation, orris. 
To EXHVLARATE. vv. g. [exhilaro, Latin. ] 
To make cheerful ; to cheer; to fill with 


Shak, 


mirth; to enliven; to glad; to gladden. | 


The coming into a fair garden, the coming into a 
fair room richly furniſhed, a beautiful perſon, and 
the like, do delight and exhi/arate the ſpirits much. 

| Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
The force of that fallacious fruit, 
That with exhilarating vapours bland 


EXI 


About their ſpirits, had play'd, and inmoſt pow'rs 
Made err, was now exha!*d. Milton. 
Let them thank oe 
Boon nature, that thus annually ſupplies 
Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 
Exhilarates their languid minds, within 
The golden mean confin'd. Philips. 
EXHILARA'TION. 7. / [ſrom exhilarate. | 
1. The act of giving gaiety. 
2. The ſtate of being enlivened. 
Exhilaration hath ſome affirity with joy, though 
it be a much lighter motion. Bacon. 


To EXHO RT. . 4. [exhortor, Latin. ] To 


incite by words to any good action. 
We beſeech you, and exhirt you by the Lord 
Jeſus, that as ye have received of us, how you ought 
to walk, ſo ye would abound. | 74%. 
My duty is to exlort you to conſider the dig- 
nity of that holy myſtery. Common Prayer. 
eſigning or exhorting glorious war. Milton. 

ExnorTa'TION. 2. J. [from exhort.] 


1. The act of exhorting; incitement to- 


good. 
If we will not encourage publick beneficence, 
*till we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall overturn what 
we help to build, there is no room for exhortations 
to __ Atterbury. 
2. The form of words by which one is ex- 

horted. 
I'll end my exhortatiorn after dinner. 


EXHO'RTATORY. adj. from exhort.] Tend- 
ing to exhort. 
Exno'RTER. 2. . [from exhort.] One whe 
exhorts or encourages by words. 
To EXI'CCATE. v. @. [exficco, Latin. ] To 
dry; to dry up. - th 
Ex1cca'tION, 2. J. [from exicate.] Are- 
faction; act of drying up; ſtate of being 
dried up. | 
What is more eaſily refuted than that old vulgar 
aſſertion of an univerſal drought and exiccation of 
the earth? As if the fun could evaporate the leaſt 
drop of its moiſture, fo that it ſhould never deſond 
again, but be attracted and elevated quite out of the 
atmoſphere. Bentley. 
Ex1'CCATIVE. adj. [from exiccate.] Drying 
in quality ; having the power of drying. 
E'xXIGENCE, oy [This word is proba- 
E'xiGENCY. bly only a corruption of 
exigents, vitiated by an unſkilful pronun- 
ciation.] 
1. Demand; want; need. 
As men, we are at our own choice, both for time 
and place and form, according to the exigence of 
our own occaſions in private. Hooker. 
You have heard what the preſent condition and 
exigencies of theſe ſeveral charities are. Atterbury. 
While our fortunes exceed not the meaſure of real 
convenience, aud are adapted to the exigencies of 


our ſtation, we perceive the hand of Providence in 


our gradual and fucceſlive ſupplies, R 
2, Preſſing neceſlity ; diſtreſs ; ſudden 
caſion. 

This diſſimulation in war may be called ſtrata- 
gem and conduct; in other ex/gencies addreſs and 
dexterity. Broonie. 

Now in ſuch exigencies not to need, 
Upon my word you muſt be rich indeed! 
A noble ſuperfluity it craves, 8 

Not for yourſelt, but for your fools and knaves. 
Pope. 


oger. To 
OC 


E'x1GENT. 2. /. nin Latin, ] 
1. Preſſing buſineſs; occaſion that requires 
immediate help. | | 
In ſuch an exigent I ſez not how they could have 
ſtaid to deliberate about any other regiment than 
that which already was deviſed to their hands. 
| Hooker, Preface, 
The council met, your guards to find you ſent, 
And know your pleature in this exigent, Waller. 


2. [A law term] A writ ſued when the 
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EXE 


defendant is not to be found, being part 
of the proceſs leading to an outlawry. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it for any extremity. 

Hammer. 


3 e End. 
Theſe eyes, like lamps whoſe waſting oil is ſpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigezt. Shakefps 
Ex16vu'iTY. . J. [exiguitas, Latin. ] Smal- 
neſs ; diminutiveneſs; ſlenderneſs. 
The exiguity and ſhape of the extant particles is 
now ſuppoled. | Boyle on Calouss. 
Exi'cvous, adj. [exiguns, Latin. | Small; 
-diininutive ; little. Not uſed. 
Their ſubtile parts and exiguors doſe are conſumed 
and evaporated in leſs than two Fours time. 
f 11. YT 'CY. 
EXILE. 3. /, [exilium, Latin It ſeems 
anciently to have had the accent indit- 
ferentiy on either ſyllable: now 1t is 
uniformly on the firſt. ] | 
1. Baniſnment; ſtate of being baniſhed 
from one's country. 
Our ftate of bodies would bewray what life h 
We've led ſince thy exi/e. Shakeſpeare. 
Welcome is exile, welcome were my death. 
Shakeſp. 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger, 
But with a grain of day, 1 would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakefp. 
2. Ihe perſon baniſhed. 
O mult the wretched exe ever mourn, 


Nor after length of rowling years return? Dryden. 
Ulyſles, ſole of all the victor train, 

An exile from his dear paternal coaſt, | 

Depior'd his abſent queen, and empire loſt, Pope. 


Ex ILT. adj. [exilis, Latin. | Small; flen- 


der; not full; not powerful, Not in 
uſe, except in philoſophical writings. 

It were good to enquire what means may be to 
draw forth the eic heat which is in the air; for 
that may be a ſecret of great power to produce cold 
weather. Bacon. 

In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a 
more exi/c tound than when the lid is open. Bacon. 

To EXIL E. v.a. [from the noun. 'i his 
had formerly the accent on the lat {51- 
lable, now generally cn the firſt, though 
Dryden has uſed both. ] Jo baniſh; to 
drive from a country ; to tranſport. 

Cell home our cd friends abroad, 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny. Shakeſp. 
Foul ſubordination is predominant, 


And equity exi/*d your highnels' land. =Shake/p. 
For that oftence, 
Immediately we do cx//e him hence. Shukeſp. 


They, fettcred with the bonds of a long night, 
lay there exi/ed from the eternal Providence. 

5 IId. xvil. 2. 

His brutal manners from lis breaſt ex//”d, 

His mien he faſhion'd, and his tongue he til'd. 
Drydez. 

Arms and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 

Exxel'd and exi/'d. Dryden. 
Ex1'LEMENT. z. J. [from exile. ] Baniſh- 
ment, | 

Fitzoſborn was diſcarded into foreign ſervice for a 
pretty ihadow of ex/ement. . W-etton. 

Ex111'TION. 2. / [exilitio, Latin] The 
act of ſpringing or ruthing out ſuddenly. 

From faltpetre proceedeth the torce and report of 
gunpowder : for ſulphur and ſmall-coal mixt, will 
not take tre with noife or exchi/ition; and powder, 
Which is made of impure and grealy petre, hath 
but a weak emiſſion, and gives but a faint report. 

Brown. 
ExILITV. 2. /. ſexilis, Latin.] Slender- 
neſs; ſmalneſs; diminution. 

Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day: 
the caule is the exi/ity ot the tpirit, or perhaps ile 
ablence of the ſuu. Bacon. 

2 


EXT. 


For ex:/izy of the voice, or other founds, it is 
certain that the voice doth paſs through ſolid and 
hard bodies, if they be not too thick; and through 
water, which is likewiſe a very cloſe-body, and ſuch 
an one as letteth not 1n air. Bacon. 

A body, by being fubtilized, can loſe nothing of 
its corporeity; neither can it hereby gain any thing 
but exilizy; for all degrees of ſubtility are eſſentially 
the ſame thing. | Crew, 

Exr'mious, adj. | eximins, Latin. ] Famous; 
eminent; conſpicuous ; excellent. Diæ. 
ExINANITTION. 2. J. [eæianitio, Latin.] 
Pri vation; loſs. | 

He is not more impotent in his glory than he was 

in his exinanitiun. Decay of picty. 
To EXIST. v. 1. [exiſto, Latin.] To be; 
to have a being. 

It is as eaſy. tu conceive that an Almighty Power 
might produce a thing out of nothing, and make 
that to xi de nowo, which did not exi/? before; as 
to conceive the world to have had no beginning, but 
to have ex//ted from eternity. South, 

It ſeems reaſonable to enquire, how ſuch a mul- 
titude comes to make but one idea, fince that com- 
bination does not always exi/# together in nature. 


Ex1'STENCE. \ 2 J. [exiftentia, low Latin.] 

Ex1'STENCY. State of being; actual 
poſiefion of being. 

Nor is only the exiffency of this animal conſi- 
derable, but many things delivered thereof. Brow. 
It is impoſſible any being Ca bg eternal with 
ſucceſſive eternal phyſical changes, or variety of 
ſtates or manner of exiſ/ency, naturally and neceſ- 
ſarily concomitant unto it. EY Hale. 
The foul, ſecur'd in her exiferce, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. Addiſen. 
When a being is confidered as poſſible, it is ſaid to 
have an eſſence or nature: ſuch were all things be- 
fore the creation. When it is conſidered as actual, 
then it is ſaid to have ex//ence alſo. Watts. 

Ex1'STENT. adj. [from exif.) Having be- 
ing; in poſſeſſion of being or of exiſtence, 

Whattfoever ſign the ſan poiiefied, whoſe receſs 
or vicinity deſineth the quarters of the year, thote 
ſeaſons were actually extent. Brown. 

The eyes and minds are faſtened on objects 
which have no real being, as if they were truly 
exiftent, | Dryden. 

Ex1STIMA'TION, 2. J. [exiflimatio, Latin.] 

1. Opinion. : 

2 Eſtcem. 

ExIr. 2. /. [exit, Latin] 

1. The term ſet in the margin of plays to 
mark the time at which the player goes 
off the ſtage. | e 

2. Receſs; departure; act of quitting the 
ſtage; act of quitting the theatre of life 

All the world's a ſtage, 

And all the men and women meerly players : 

They have their exizs nnd their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts. Shak, 

A regard for tame becomes a man more towards 
the exit than at his entrance into lite, Swift,” 

Many of your old comrades live a {hort liie, and 
make a figure at their ert. Swift, 

3. Paſſage out of any place. 

In luch a pervious ſubſtance as the brain, they 
might find an eaſy either entrance or eit, almoſt 
every where. h Glanville, 
4. Way by which there is a paſſage out. 

The fire makes its way, forcing the water forth 
through its ordinary ex/zs, wells, and the outlets of 
rivers. | Weicdw. 


| Ex1'TIAL, ”— [exitialis, Lat.] Deſtruc- 


Ex1'TIous. tive; fatal; mortal ; dele- 


terious. Not in uſe. — 
Mott exitial ſevers, although not concomitated 


Locke. 
One year is paſt, a different ſcene! | 
No farther mention of the dean: 
Who now, alas, no more is miſt 
Than if he never did e. Swift. 


EXO 


] with the tokens, exanthemata, anthrace 


buncles, are to be cenſured peitilential, 15 * 


/ * N [3 der 
E. XOD US, . + ET S..] De 5 
E'xoD1, journey from a © Wy. 
ſecond book of Moſes is ſo alle 12 

. : . Aled, he. 
cauſe it deſcribes the Journey of 8 

Iſraclites from Egypt. "i 

In all probability their ; 

Years continues 
three hundred and ſixty-tive da 0 
time of the Jewith exod ly at leait, 15 

5 . : 5 4, 
ExoLe'TE. adj. [exoletus, Latin.] Obſt. 

out of uſe, Ia 

: Un. 

To EXOCLVE. v. a. [exolvo, Latin.) 10 

looſe; to pay. Va 

/ 5 . © 0 

ExXo0LU'TION. 2. f. [exclutin, Latin.) Lan- 
tion of the nerves. 

Conſidering the cæxolutian and languor ei ft ing h 
action in ſome, we cannot but think it ck 
abridgeth our days. Brown." = 

/ * A Boar. . 

ExXo'MPHAILOS. . %. [t and c. A 
navel rupture, EO 
VN 0 

To EXO NERATE. v. 4. [exonere, Latin.) 

To unload; to diſburthen; to free fam 

any heavy charge. 

The glands being a congeries of veſſe's curled, 
circumgirated, and complicated, give the bio tine 
to ſeparate through the capillary veilels ineo the 
ſecretory ones, which afterwards all excxcrate ther. 
ſelves into one common ductus. Ry, 

EXONERA'TION. 2. / [ from exonerate.] Ihe 
act of diſburthening, or diſcharging, 

The body is adapted unto eating, drinking, nu- 
trition, and other ways of repletion and exzoratin, 

: C. 

Exo r TABLE. adj. [exoptabilis, Latin. | De. 
ſireable; to be ſought with eagerrek or 
deſire. 

E'XORABLE. adj. [exorabilis, Latin.] To be 
moved by intreaty. 

Exo'RBITANCE. I 2. J. [| from exorbiiactʒ 

Exo RBITAN CV. Fr.] 

1. The act of going out of the tract pre- 
ſcribed. | 

2. Enormity ; groſs deviation from rule or 
right. | 

I ſee ſome of this fault cleave to thoſe, who hae 
eminently corrected all other ex of e 
tongue, Gov. Tongue, 

The reverence of my preſence may be a du 
your exorbitancies. Dryden's Spas ſb gar. 

The people were groſly impoſed on, to cont 
ſuch exorbitancies as could not end but in the die- 


to ze 
Js, ever ſince the 


lution of the government. Sevife, 
3. Boundleſs depravity. | 
They riot ſtill, Fe” 


Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. 
Exo'RBITANT. adj. [ex and orbits, Latin. | 
1. Going out of the preſcribed track. 

2. Deviating from the courſe appointed or 
rule eſtabliſhed. 5 BS 

What iignities the fiction of the tortoiſe ig 

upon the wings of the wind, but to preſcribe Bann 

and meaſures to our exorbitant pafſious? I. e 

Theſe phenomena are not peculiar to be 

in our times, but have been obſerved in all 49% as 
exorbitant commotions 0! tte we 
WWoodward's Nat. Hab. 


ſet· 


particularly thoie 2 Wa- 
ters of the globe. ; 
. Anomalous ; not comprehended ina 


tled rule or method 3 
The Jews, who hid laws fo particularly _ 
mining in all. affiirs what to do, were apts 
ſtanding coatinually inured with cauſes eee 
and ſuch as their laws had not provided tor. 11 = 
4. Enormous ; beyond due proportion; Che 
ceſſi ve. 
Their ſubjects would live 
not the impoſitions - very ex 
> too {plendid ior the tærritorics. ew 
580 * 5505 and exorbitant are the deſires ol * 


3 


in great plenty, wele 
bitant ; tor the courts 
Add.ſn. 


[ 


EX O 


. | ſi heme 
| will graſp at all, and can form no Sf 
5 ExoeniT ATE. v. he [ex and orbito, 

"I aria] 'To deviate; to go out of the 

track or road preſeribed. 

The planets ſometimes would have approached 
the ſun as near as the orb of 3 eee 
2 = Sat iſtance of Saturn. 
times have exorbitated beyond the 13 


«++ the : 
tt rick happineſs with leſs. 


7 F'XORCISE. . . [eg rig. 
I. To adjure by ſome holy name. 
2 To drive away ſpirits by certain forms of 


adjuration. 5 f li 
\. Jo purify from the influence of malig- 
" nant ſpirits by religious ceremonies. _ 

and try'rs, that through the wealthy regions run, 

Refart to farmers rich, and bleſs their halls, 

And exarciſe the beds, and croſs the walls. Dryd. 
F'xoxCISER 2. from exorciſe, | One who 

practiſes to drive away evil ſpirits. 

Faenc ist. 2. J. [Ergo p@>, ] The form 
of adjuration, or religious ceremony by 
which evil and malignant ſpirits are driven 
away. 

Will his lordſhip behold and hear our exorciſms? 
Shgkeſp. 

Symptoms ſupernatural, muſt be only curable by 
ſupzinatural means; namely, by devout prayers or 
exirciſms. | : Harvey. 

EXORC IST. 2. J. | Heguions, | 

J. One who by adjurations, prayers, or re- 
ligious acts, drives away malignant ſpirits. 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorciſts, 
took upon them to call over them which had evil 

{pirits, 

2. An enchanter; a conjuror. Improperly. 

Soul of Rome! | 
Tiou, like an exorciſt, had conjur'd up 
My moriitied ſpirit. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Caſar. 
Is there no exorcift | 

Beguites the truer office of mine eyes? 

Lit real that I ſee ? ; Shakeſpeare. 
ENURDIUM. n. ſ. [Lad s] A formal 

preface; the proemial part of a compo- 

ſition, | x 

Nor will I thee detain 

Vith poets fictions, nor oppreſs thine ear 

With circumſtance, and long exordiums here. 

May's Virgil. 
[ have been diſtaſted at this way of writing, by 
reaton; ol long pre faces and exordirms. Addiſan. 

Exotxa'TION. 2. ＋. [ exornatio, Latin. | Or- 
nament; decoration ; embelliſhment, 

It ſeemeth that all thoſe curious exornatiors 
ſiould rather ceaſe. Hofer. 
Hyfcrbolical exornations and elegancies many 
moch atizet, Hate. 

Exvssaren. adj [exofſatus, Latin.] De- 
red of bones. Di. 

Eros rosie. 11. f. E7 and 35400, ] Any. pro- 
tuderance of a bone that is not natural, 
as often happens in venereal caſes. 


"I Quincy 
8 adj. ſex and g, Latin. 
anting bones; boneleſs ; formed with- 
out bones, | 
„Thus we daily obſerve in the heads of fiſhes, as 
my in Inctls aud fott ex 2jecus animals, nature near 
” bead hath placed a flat white ſtone, or tettaccous 
edi 8 ; Brow. 
0 e adj. De. Foreign; not 
Flotuccd in our own country; not do- 
meſtick. 
5 learned men treat of the nature of letters as 
5 dee exotick thing, whereof we had no 
Tt, but by tabulous relations, Hider. 
G tone fxcth hot-beds to enter ain ſuch ex-tich 
Pius as *ITIVE not to their perfection without them. 
3 | Evelyn's Kalendar. 
4A 1 4 P P 
ick. z. J. A foreign plant. 


15 


Acis, xix. 13. 


„ 


was barren, and produced, on ſome ſpots, plants that 
are unknown to Italy, and ſuch as the gardeners call 
exoticks. Addiſon's Guard. 


To EXPAND. v. 4. [expardo, Latin.) 

1. To ſpread; to lay open as a net or ſheet. 

2. To dilate; to ſpread out every way; to 
diffuſe. 


She uſeth moſt the target to fence away the blow, 
and leaves all other weapons to the Alchoran to 
propagate and expand itſelf. ; Flexwel. 

Bellerophon's horſe, framed of iron, and placed 
between two loaditones, with wings expanded, hung 
pendulous in the air. G — Brown. 

An animal growing, expands its fibres in the air 
as a fluid, . Arbuthnot on Air. 

- Along the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded thes, and gathers all its tame. Pope. 
Exya'NnsE, x. /. [exparſum, Latin. A body 
widely extended without inequalities, 
A murmuring found 
Of waters iſſue from a cave, and ſpread 
Into a liquid plain; then ſtood unmov'd, 2 
Pure as th* expanſe of heay'n. Ailton. 
Bright as th' ethereal glows the green expanſe. 
Savage. 
On the ſmooth expanſe of cryſtal lakes, 
The ſinking.ſtone at firit a circle makes; 
The trembling ſurface, by the motion ſtirr'd, 
Spreads in a ſecond circle, then a third; 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 
Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the margin 1 
| | o pe. 
ExrANSsIBI LIT. 2. [from expanfeble. | 
Capacity of extenſion; poſſibility to be 
expanded or ſpread into à wider ſurface. 

With the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is ſome difference in bulk, by which the 
atoms in one fluid are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 
another; elſe all fluids would be alike in weight, 
expanſibility, and all other qualities. Grew: 


Exya'NSIBLE. adj. [from expanſus, Latin. | 
Capable to be extended; capable to ſpread 
into a wider ſurface. | 

Bodies are not expazſible in proportion to their 
weight, or to the quantity of matter to be expanded. 


; Grew. 

ExPa'xsION. 2. / [from eh. 
1. The ſtate of being expanded into a wider 
ſurface or greater ſpace. . 
'Tis demonſtrated that the condenſation and ex- 
fanſion of any portion of the air is always propor- 
tional to the weight and preſſure incumbent upon it, 
Bentley. 


2. The act of ſpreading out. 
Ihe eaſy expanſion of the wing of a bird, and 
the lightneſs, ſtrengch, and ſnape ot the teathers, arc 
all ficted for her better flight. Crew, 
3. Extent ; ſpace to which any thing is ex- 
tended. : 
The capacious mind of man cannot be conſined 
by the limits of the world : it extends its thoughts 
even beyond the utmoit expar/7oz of matter, and 
make incurtions into that incorapreheniible inane. 
' Locke. 
4. Pure ſpace, as diſtin from extenſion in 
ſolid matter. | 
Diſtance or ſpace, in its ſimple abſtract concep- 
tion, 1 call expan/ivr, to diltinguith it from exten- 
fion, which expreites this diſtance only as it is in the 


ſolid parts of matter, Locle. 
It would tor ever take an uſeleſs flight, 
Loit in exparſicr, void and infinite. Blackmore. 


ExPAa'NSIVE. adj. [from expand. ] Having 
the power to ſpread into a wider ſurface, 
or greater ſpace. 

The elaſtick or, exparfive faculty of the air, 
whereby it duates itſel! when compreſſed, hath been 
made ute of in the common weathe glaſſes. Ray. 

Th' exparave atmoſphere is cramp'd with cold. 

Loumfuon. 

To EXPA'TIATE. v. 2. [expatior, Latin. ] 


Claudian was ſeated on the other ſummit, which 


EXP 


1. To range at large; to rove without any 


preſcribed limits. 
Religion contracts the circle of our pleaſures, hut 
leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expei!iate in. 
Addiſen's Spedtutar. 
He looks in heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids bis free ſoul expatiate in the tkies ; 
Amidit her kindred rtars familiar roam, 


Survey the region, and confeſs her home. Pope. 
Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of man; 
A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. Pete 


With wonder feiz'd, we view the pleaſing ground, 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Pape. 
2. To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a cuſtom of offering the tongues to Mer- 


cury, becauſe they believed him the giver of ela- 


quence: Dacier expatiates upon this cuſtom. 
Brant. 
3. To let looſe; to allow to range. This. 
ſenſe, which is active, is very improper. 
Make choice of a ſubject, which, being of itſelf 
capable of all that colours and the elegance of defizn 
can poſſibly give, ſhall afterwards afford an ample 
field of matter wherein to expatiare itſelf, Dry. 
To EXPECT. v. a. [ expecto, Latin.] 
1. To have a previous apprehenfion of 
either good or evil. c 
We expected 
Immediate diſſolution. Nilton. 
Needs muſt the ſerpent now his capital bruiſe 


Expect with mortat pain. Milton. 
Good with bad 
Expect to hear, ſupernal grace contending 
With ſinfulneſs of man. ATilton, 
Eve, now expect great tidings. Milton, 


2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 
The guards, ; 
By me encamp'd on yonder hill, expe? | 
Their motion. f Milton. 
While, expecting there the queen, he rais'd 
His wond'ring eyes, and round the temple gaz'd. 
g Dryden. 
To ExPE CT, wv. z. To wait; to ſtay. 
Elihu had exfe&ed till Job had ſpoken. 
Exee'CTABLE. adj. | from exfe#.] To be 
expected; to be hoped or feared. 


Occult and ſpiritual operations are not cæpect᷑able 
from ice; for being but water congealed, it can. 


never make good fuch qualities. Brown... 


ExrEC TAN CRE. 
ear | z. ſ. | from pe. 
1. The act or ſtate of expecting; expecta- 
tion. 
Every moment is expe&ancy 
Of more arrivance. Svakeſpeare's Othello. 
Satyrs leave your petulance, | 
Or elle rail upon the moon, 
Your exp , is too ſoon ; 
For beiore the ſccond cock 
Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben Jonſan. 
This biclied expeFaxce mult be now my theme. 
Boyle. 
But fy, my wand'ring muſe, how thou do'ft itay ! 
Expeftance calls thee now another way. Milton, 
2. Something expected. 
There is exxpe&ance here from both the ſides, 
What turther you will do: Shakeſp. 


3. Hope; that of which the expectation is 


accompanied with pleaſure. 

Oh, what a noble miiid js here o*-rthrown ! 

The expectancy and roſe of the fair Hate. Shatefſp. 
EXPECT AS 7. adj. [Vrench.} Waiting in 
expectation, | 

Her majeity has offered conceſſions, in order to 
remove fcrup':s raited in the mind of the expeFarrt 
heir. Sr. 

ExrRCTANT. z. /. [from exper.] One 
who waits in expedç tation of any this, 
one bell in dependence by his hopes. 

Ihen, vain cxpeFants of the bridal hour, 
Ny H 2s in riotous EX; CNCE ſevour. 

TI. treatiſe was agrezable to the wholt sation, 
excep choc who had employ ments, 
peergn ts. Swift is Popes 

Exrxcra'ticx. 


Feb. 8 


Pope. 
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ExPecTa'tion. 2. . [expectatio, Latin.] | 
1. The act of expecting. 
The trees 
Should have borne men, and expect᷑ation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not. Shakeſp. 
The reſt, 
That are within the note of expcct᷑ation. 
Already are i' th' court. Shakeſpeare. 

"Tis exhectation makes a bleſling dear. Cong. 

2. The ſtate of expecting either with hope 
or fear. _ 

Live in a conſtant and ſerious expeFaticn of that 
day, when we mult appear before the Judge of heaven 
and carth, Regers's Serm. 

3. Proſpect of any thing good to come. 
My foul, wait thou only upon God; for my ex- 
peaati:n is from him. Pf. Kii. 5. 
4. The object of happy expectation ; the 
Meſſiah expected. | 
Now clear I underſtand, 
What oft my ſteadieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in vain, 
Why our great expectation ſhould be call'd 
The Secd of woman. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
5. A ſtate in which ſomething excellent 
is expected from us. | 

How fit it will be for you, born fo great a prince, 
and of ſo rare not only expe&4tion but proof, to 
divert your thoughts from the way of goodneſs. 

Sidney. 
You firſt came home | 
From travel with ſuch hopes as made you look'd on, 
By all men's eyes, a youth of expeFation ; 
Pleas'd with your growing virtue I receiv'd you. 
Otwway. 
ExPE'CTER, 2. from expect. 
1. One who has hopes of ſomething. 
Theſe are not great expe&ers under your admi- 
niltration, according to the period of governors here. 
Sqwift, 
2. One who waits for another. 
Signify this loving interview 
To the expe&ers of our Trojan part. 
To EXPE'CTORATE. v. 4. [cx and peck 
Latin. ] To eje& from the breaſt. 

Excrementitious humours are expecterated by a 
cough after a cold or an aſthma. Harvey. 

Morbifick matter is either attenuated ſo as to be 
returned into the channels, or expe&crated by 
coughing. | Arbithnot. 

ExPEcToORA'TION. 2. . [from expectorate. 
1. Ihe act of diſcharging from the breaſt. 
2. That diſcharge which is made by cough- 
ing, as bringing up phlegm, or any thing 
that obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs, and 
ſtraitens the breath. * 
With water, vinegar, and honey, in pleurifies and 
inflammations of the lungs, he mixeth ſpices, for 
promoting expee7oration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ExPE'CTORATIVE. adj. from expecorate. | 
Having the quality of promoting expec- 
toration. | 

Syrups and other ex pectorati ves, in coughs, muſt 

neceſlarily occaſion a greater cough. Harvey. 


Exye'DIENCE. a 
ExPE D! EN Cy 77. J. from e edlient. 
S 4 . 


1. Fitneſs ; propriety ; ſuitableneſs to an 
end. 
Solemn dedications of things ſet apart for Divine 
. Worſhip, could never have been univerſally practiſed, 
Bad not right reaſon dictated the high expediency 
and great ule of ſuch practices. South. 
2. It is uſed in Shake/pare for expedition; 
adventure; or attempt. 
Let me hear 
What yeſternighit our council did decree, 
In forwarding this dear expcdicrce. Shakeſpeare. 
3. It is alſo uſed by Shateypeare for expe- 
dition; haſte ; diſpatch, 
8 ] thail break 
The cauſe of our expedience ty the queen, 
And get her leave to parte 


Shakeſp. 


Is 
. 


Shakeſp. 


o 


EXP 
Eight tall ſhips, three thouſand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience. 
Sbaleſp. R. II. 
EXPE'DIENT. adj. [expedit, Latin: ] 
1. Proper; fit; convenient; ſuitable, 

All things are not expedient : in things indif- 
ferent there is a choice; they are not always equally 
expedient. Tocker. 

When men live as if there were no God, it becomes 


expedient for them that there ſhould be none ; and 
then they endeavour to per uade themſelves fo. 


e 


Tillotſon. 


2. In Shakeſpeare, quick; expeditious. 
The adverſe winds | 

Whoſe leiſure I have ſtaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as ſoon as I: | 
His marches are expedient to this town. Shakeſp. 

Exee'pienT. . J. [from the adjective.] 

1. That which helps forward, as means to 
an end. 

God does not projet for our ſorrow, but our inno- 
cence; and would never have invited us to the one, 
but as an expedient to the other. Decay of Piety. 

2, A ſhift; means to an end which are 
contrived in an exigence, or difficulty. 

Th' expedient pleas'd, where neither loſt his right; 
Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. 

Dryden. 

He flies to a new expedient to ſolve the matter, 
and ſuppoſes an earth ot a make and frame like that 
of Des Cartes. | 

ExPE'DIENTLY, adj. [from expedient. 
1. Fitly ; ſuitably ; conveniently. 
2, Haſtily ; quickly. Not uſed. 
Let my officers of ſuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houſe and lands : 
Do this expediert/y, and turn him going. Shak, 


To EXPEDITE. v a. [expedio, Latin. ] 


1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pav'd, 

To expedite your glorious march, Milton. 
2. To haſten; to quicken. 

An inquiſition would ſtill be a further improve- 
ment, and would expedite the converſion of the 
Papiſts. ; Swift, 

3. To diſpatch; to iſſue from a publick 
office. | | | 

Though ſuck charters be expedited of courſe, and 
as of right, yet they are varied by diſcretion. Bacon. 

E'xPEDITE. adj. [expeditus, Latin. ] 
1. Quick; haſty; ſoon performed. 

Wholeſome advice, and expedite execution in 
freeing the ſtate of thoſe monſters. Sandys. 

2. Eaſy ; diſencumbered ; clear from impe- 
diments. | 


1 


Nature can teach the church but in part; neither | 


ſo fully as is requiſite for man's ſalvation, nor ſo 
eaſily as to make the way plain and expedite enough, 
that many come to the knowledge ot it, and fo be 
ſaved, and therefore the Scripture has been given. 
J f I Hocker. 
3. Nimble; active; agile. ä 

The more any man's ſoul is cleanſed from ſen- 
ſual luſts, the more nimble and expedite it will be in 
its operations. Tillotſon. 

4. It ſeems to be uſed by Bacon for light 
armed in the Roman ſignification. 

He ſent the lord chamberlain with expedite 
forces to ſpeed to Exeter, to the reſcue of the town. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
E'XPEDITELY. adj. from expedite.] With 
quickneſs, readineſs,'haſte. 

Nature left his ears naked, that he may turn them 
more expediic/y tor the reception of ſounds from 
every quarter, | Grew.” 

ExyPEDi'TION. 2. /. [from expedite.] 
1. Haſte; ſpeed ; activity. 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added a 
piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to ex- 
preſs that quick and lpeedy expediticn wherewith 
ardent affe ions, the very wings of prayer, are de- 
lighted to preſent our ſuits in heaven. Hl. ober. 


ood. : 


{ 


| 


EXP 
 Ev'n with the ſpeedi 75 
I T will diſpatch him 1 — 8 
2. A march or voyage with martial ow, 
tions, 2 
8 3 Octavius, and Mark 
ome down upon us wi i f 
Bending their Cxpedition wt Nütp. i 
ExreD1'TIOUS. adj. [from expedite * 
1. Speedy; quick; ſoon done: a5 
editious march. s 
2. Nimble; quick; ſwift ; acting with e 
lerity « AS, an expeditions runner. . 
ExyeD1'TIOUSLY. adv. [from expediting 
Speedily ; nimbly ; with celerity. 1 
To EXPEL. v. a. [expello, Latin.] 
1. To drive out; to force away. 


The Lord your God ſhall expe/ them f 
you, and drive them from out of your * before 


Antony, 


| Shaker, 


an ex. 


I may know the let why gentle 45 l 

Should not expe/ theſe inconveniences, $44}; 
Suppoſe a mighty rock to fall there, it —_ 
expel the waters out of their places with ſuch rio. 
lence as to fling them among the clouds. Burner. 
2. To eject; to throw out. 
Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, i; 
either put up by vomit, or put down to the outs 
and other parts of the body are moved to expel by 
conſent. i Bacon's Nat, lim. 

The virgin huntreſs was not ſlow 

T' expel the ſhaft from her contracted bow, DH 
3. To baniſh; to drive from the place of 
reſidence. | 
Arms and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 

And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 
Expel'd and exil'd left the Trojan ſhore, 


4. To reject; to refuſe. | 
And would you not poor fellowſhip expel, 
Myſelf would offer you t' accompany 
In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy. Habbend. 


5. To keep off; to exclude ; to keep out, 
Since ſhe did neglect her looking-glafs, 
And threw her ſyn cxpe//irg maſk away, 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roles in her cheeks, 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. Sa. 
Oh that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Would patch a wall, expe/ the winter's flaw ! 
| . Shakeſpeare, 
ExPE'LLER. 2. /, [from expel.) One that 
expels or drives away. 
To ExPE'ND. v. g. [expendo, Latin | To 
lay out ; to ſpend. 
If my death might make this iſland happy, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs. =S9akeſp, 
The king of England waſted the French kiry's 
country, and thereby cauſed him to _ ſuch 
ſums of money as exceeded the debt. dayward, 
The publick burthens, though they may be 2 gad 
reaſon for our not expending ſo much in charity, yet 
will not juſtify us in giving nothing. =Artterh:y, 
EXPENSE. 2. J. [expenſum, Latin.] Colt; 
charges; money expended. 
Hence comes that wild and vaſt expenſe, 
That hath enforc'd Rome's virtue thence, 
Which ſimple poverty firſt made. Ben Jenſer. 
A teaſt prepar'd with riotous exper;/e, 
Much coſt, more care, and molt maguiſicence. 
Dryer. 
ſhould net 


Dyyder, 


Such proviſion made, that a country 
want ſo many fprings as were conyenient, and afford 
a ſupply every where ſuitable to the necetiiic> av 
expenſes of each climate. U a 

{ can ſee no reaſon by which we are obliged 9 
make thoſe prodigious experſes. OS 4 
Exye'NSEFUL, adj. | expenſe and full.) 

Coſtly ; chargeable ; expenſive. | 

No part of ſtructuie is either more expenſefu than 
windows or more ruinous. Motton's Architect, 


ExrENSTLESS. adj, [from ee. With. 
out coſt. 


A phyſician may fave any army by es Lee. 
Wb. 


Bat 


exfenſeleſi means only. Mijn 


— y 
whe + 


* 3 1 =. * 
. 
* * — * 
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EXP 


ſoldiers, was thought ſufficient to have met the 
Knelles's HiftÞy. 


EXP 


Till his fall man's mind was ignorant of nothing 


EXP 


oe 8 


Er | 


ealth promotes, and gives unenvy'd | 

— and procur'd with eaſe, Blackm. but of fin; or, at leaſt, it reſted in the notion with- greateſt army of the Turks. 3 
E xP LNSIV . adj. from expenſe. | eee of ARE Ae South's Sermons. F'xp1Aa BLE. 2 4. from er bia te.] Capable to q | 
Given to expenſe ; extravagant; Juxu- | . Re ung out oe nano or FR he expiated, or toned; | Fl 
1, Gl ties of any being by various methods of trial, this P 3 1 * 
pen 1 induſtrious men are friendly 3 7 E of obſerration is called experiment. Watts. 5 To E'/XPIATE. v. 7. Lee Latin.] 5 
; and induttrio \ 2 ” * - 5 5 1 . 
ami government, as the idle and expenſive are 0 N ws M _— yh 2. We noun.] 1. To annul the guilt or 4 crime by ſub- ‚ 0 

dangerous. Temple, | I- = ry'; to ſearch out by trial. ſequent acts of picty ; to atone for. BIR 

2 Coſtly p requiring expenſe : as expen- il err, . imented that no putrified fleſh Strong and able petty felons, in true penitence, 1 
3 expenſive journe will of itſelf, if all inſects be carefully kept from it, implore permiſſion to expiate their crimes by their Bd 
five dreſs ; an EXP 4 Js produce any. Ray on the Crea. aſſiduous labours in ſo innocent and fo hopeful a $2 
work. Bacon's Phyſ. Remains. .K 


2. To know by experience. 


z. Liberal; generous 3 diſtributive, 
This requires an active, expenſive, indefatigable 


goodnels, ſuch as our apoſtle calls a work and labour 
Spratt. 


of love. | 7 
ExyzxSIVELY. adv. [from expenſive, ] With 


reat expenſe ; at great charge, 

] never knew him live ſo great and expen/ive/ 
a: he hath done fince his return from exile. Swift, 

Expz'xSIVENESS. 1. J. | from expenſe. | 
1. Addiction to expenſe ; extravagance. 
2, Coſtlineſs. 

Their highways, for their extent, ſolidity, or ex- 
penſrvencſe, are ſome of the greateſt monuments of 
the grandeur of the Roman empire. Arvuthnot, 

EXPERIENCE. . . [experientia, Latin. | 
1. Practice; frequent trial. 
Hereof experience hath informed reaſon, and time 


hati made thoſe things apparent which were hidden. 
Raleigh. 


But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end, 
„Till warn'd, or by experience taught, the learn, 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From uſe, obſcure and ſubtle, but to know © 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
I; the prime wiſdom; what is more, is fume 
Or emptineſs, or fond impertinence, 
And renders us in things that moſt concern 
Unpractis'd, unprepar'd, and ſtill to ſeek. Milton. 
2. knowledge gained by trial and practice. 
Boys immature in knowledge, 
Paun their experience to their preſent pleaſure. 
LEES | Shakeſpeare. 
But if you'll proſper, mark what I adviſe, | 
Whom age and long experience render wiſe. Pope. 
To ExXPERIENCE.. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1, To try; to practiſe, 


2. To know by practiſe. 
He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc*d eye. Milton. 
EXPERIENCED. participal adj. [from expe- 
rience, | any 2 
1, Made ſkilful by experience. 

We mult perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of 
the diltin&t ſpecies; or learn them from ſuch as are 
led to that fort of things, and are experienced in 
tem, . Locke. 

1. Wiſe by long practice. 

To him experierc'd Neſtor thus rejoin'd, 

O friend ! what ſorrows do'ſt thou bring to mind! 
Pope. 
*PERIENCER, 2. /. One who makes trials; 


a practiſer of experiments. 

A curious experiencer did affirm, that the like- 
te's of any object, if ſtrongly enlightened, will ap- 
Fear to another, in the eye of him that looks ſtrongly 
* ſteadily upon it, 'till he be dazzled by it; even 
tler he ſhall have turned his eyes from it. Digby 


INPERIMENT. v. . [experimentum, Lat. | | 


Trial of any thing; ſomething done in 
order to diſcover anuncertain or unknown 
effect. 

2 which ſheweth them to be wiſe, is the ga- 
OD of principles out of their own particular ex- 
Ivy and the framing of our particular expe- 
ks according to the rule of their principles, 
make us ſuch as they are. Hooker. 
5 : ſy good allo not to try experiments in ſtates, e. 

t the neceſſity be urgent, or the utility evident. 
Bacon. 


1 Adam! by fad experiment I know, 
e little weight with thee my words can find. 


When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our pre- 
ception of duration ceaſes with it, which every one 
exper iments whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly. Locke, 

EXPERIMENTAL. adj. [from experiment. | 

1. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon experiment ; formed by ob- 
ſervation. | 

Truſt not my reading, nor my obſervations, 
Which with experimental ſeal do warrant, 
The tenor of my book. Shakeſpeare. 

The experimental teſtimony of Gillius is moſt 


conſiderable of any, who beheld the courſe thereof. 
Brown's Hulgar Err. 


3. Known by experiment or trial. 


We have no other evidence of univerſal impene- 
trability, beſides a large experience, without an expe- 
rimental exception. Newton. 

Theſe are fo far from being ſubſervient to atheiſts 
in their audacious attempts, that they rather afford 
an experimental confirmation of the univerſal deluge. 

Bentley's Sermons. 


ExPERIMENTALLY. adv. [from experi- 
mentol,) By experience; by trial; by 
experiment ; by obſervation. 

The miſcarriage being ſometimes univerſal, has 
made us impart what we have exferinertally learned 
by our own obſervations. Emwelyn's Kalender, 

While the man is under the ſcourge of attliction, 
he is willing to abjure thoſe ſins which he now ex- 
perimemially finds attended with ſuch bitter conſe- 
quences.  Regers's Sermons. 

ExPE'RIMENTER. z. . | from experiment. | 


One who makes experiment. 

Calileus and Morſennus, two exact experimenters, 
do think they find this verity by their experiences; 
but ſurely this is impoſſible to be done. Digoy. 

EXPERT. adj. | expertus 5 Latin, ] 
1. Skilful ; addreſsful ; intelligent. 

Now we will take ſome order in the town, 
Placing therein ſome expert officers, Shakeſp. 

Again fair Alma fits con:eit, 

On Florimel's experter breaſt ; 

When ſhe the riſing ſigh conſtrains, 

And by conceaiing ſpeaks her pains. 
2. Ready; dexterous. 

The meaneſt ſculptor in th* Æmilian ſquare, 

Can imitate in braſs thẽ nail, and hair; 
Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool, 
Able t' exprels the parts, but not diſpoſe the whole. 
| Dryden. 

They have not the good luck to be perfectly know- 
ing in the forms of ſyilogiſm, or expert in mode and 
figure. | Z Locke. 

3. Skilful by practice or experience. This 
ſenſe is rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge pf particu- 
lars, one by one; but the general counſels, and 
the plots and marſhalling of attairs, come beſt trom 
thoſe that are learned. Bacun, 


Prior. 


4. It is uſed by Pope with of before the 


object of ſkill, generally with 2. 
Thy ofttspring bloom, 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 
The gifts of Heaven to guard thy hoary ſtate. 
Pep-'s Oyfſeys 
ExP ERTL v. adv. [from expert. ] In a ikil- 
ful, ready, and dexterous manner. 
ExPE'RTNESS. 2. /. [from expert. | Skill; 


readineſs ; dexterity. _ | 
What his reputation, what his valour, honeſty, 


and expertneſs in war. Shakefp. 


This army, for che expertneſs and yalour of the 


piration. 


open places is itronger, 


The odium which ſome men's rigour or remiſſ- 
neſs had contracted upon my government, I refolved - 
to expiate by regulations. King Charles, 

For the cure of this diſeaſe an humble, ſerious, 
hearty repentance is the only phyſick $ not to cæ- 
Plate the guilt of it, but to qualify us to partake 
of the benefit of Chriſt's atonement. Ray, 


2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 
3. To make reparation for. 


The treaſurer obliged himſelf to expiate the in- 
jury, to procure ſome declaration to that purpoſe, 
under his majeſty's ſign manual. Clarendon.” 
The more they have hitherto embezzled their 
parts, the more they endeavour to expiate that un- 
thriſtineſs by a more careful managery tor the future. 
Government of the Tongues 


ExP1Aa'TION. z. /. [from expiare.] 
1. The act of expiating or atoning for any 


crime. 


2. The means by which we atone for 


crimes ; atonement. 

Law can diſcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thoſe ſhadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats. Milton, 

The former part of this. poem is but a due ex- 
piatien for my not ſerving my king and ccuntry » it. 

At. 

Let a man's innocence be what it will, — his 
virtues riſe to the higheſt pitch of perfection, there 
will be ſtill in him ſo many ſecret fins, ſo many 
human frailties, ſo many offences of ignorance, 
paſſion, and prejudice, ſo many unguarded words 
and thoughts, that without the advantage of ſuch an 
expiation and atonement, as Chriſtianity has revealed 
to us, it is impoſlible he ſhould be ſaved. Addiſon, 


3. Practices by which the threats of omi- 


nious prodigies were averted. 

Upon the birth of ſuch monſters, the Grecians 
and Romans did ufe divers ſorts of expiations, and 
to go about their principal cities with many folemn 
ceremonies and ſacrifices. Haywoed. 


 ExPIATORY. adj. [from exiate.] Having 


the power of expiation or atonement. 
His voluntary death for others prevailed with God, 
and had the force of an expiatory facrifice. Hecker, 


ExePiLa'TION. 2. /. | expilatio, Latin.) 


Robbery ; the act of committing waſte 
upon land to the loſs of the heir. 


ExyiRAa'TION. 2. J from expire.] 
1. That act of reſpiration which thruſts 


the air out of the lungs, and contracts 
the cavity of the breaſt. Quincy. 


In all expiration the motion is outwards, and 
therefore rather driveth away the voice than draws 
eth it. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

Ot an inflammation of the diaphragm, the ſymp- 
toms are a violeat fever, and a moſt exquifite pain 
increaſes upon inſpiration; by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which the egreateit pain 
is in expiration. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


2. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death. 


We have heard him breathe the groan of expira- 
tion. Rambler. 


3. Evaporation ; act of fuming out. 
4. Vapour; matter expired. 


Words of this ſort retemble the wind in fury 
and impetuouſneſs, in tranſientneſs and ſudden ex- 
Decay of. Piety. 

Cloſe air is warmer than open air, as the cauſe of 
cold. is an expiration from the earth, which in 


Bacor's Natural Hiſtory. 
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. The ceſſation of any thing to which life 


is figuratively aſcribed. 

To ſatisfy ourſelves of its expiration we darkened 
the room, and in vain endeavoured to diſcover any 
ſpark of tire. Boyle. 


6. The concluſion of any limited time. 


If till the expiration of your- month, 
You will return and ſojourn with my lifter, 


Dumiſſing halt your train, come then to me. 
Shak, K. Lear. 
This he did in a fortnight after the expiration 
of the treaty of Uxbridge. Clarendon. 


7e EXPIRE. . 4. [expiro, Latin.] 


i. To breathe out. 
To ſave his body from the ſcorching fire, 
Which he from helliſh entrails did expire. 
Kati: * Queen. 
Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion 
of inipiring and expiring air. Harvey. 
This chait'd the boar; his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 


2. To exhale; to ſend out in exhalations. 


The fluid which is thus ſecreted, and expired 

forth along with the air, goes off in inſenſible parcels. 

Noadtbard. 

3. To cloſe; to conclude; to bring to an 
end. Obſolete. 


When as time flying with wings ſwift, 
Expired had the term that theſe two javels 
Should render up a reck'ning of their travels. 
; | Hubb. Tate, 
To EXPIRE, wv. 1. | 
3. Jo mike an emiſſion of the breath. 

If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be ſtopt, it ſuddenly dies. Walton's Angler. 
2. To die; to breathe the laſt. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

To their firſt elements the ſouls retire. Pope. 
3. To periſh; to fall; to be deſtroyed. 
All thy praiſe is vain, 1 
Save what this verſe, which never ſhall expire, 
Shall to thee purchaſe. Spenſer. 
The dead man's knell, 
Is there ſcarce ajk*d, for whom; and good mens lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 6 
Dying or ere they ſicken. Shakeſpeare. 
& Tofly out with a blaſt. 

The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of every ſize, 

The linltocks touch, the ponderous ball expires ; 

The vigorous ſeaman every porthole plies, 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dry. 
v5. Io conclude; to terminate; to come 
to an end. ; 
| A month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 
| Shaxcſpeare, 
To EXPLAIN. v. a. [explane, Latin. | To 
expound ; to illuſtrate; to clear by notes 


or commentaries. | 
Such 15 the original defign, however we may ex- 
lain it away, 
You will have variety of commentators to cpi 


the difficult paſſages to you. Gay. 
[N eee BY pay PA | "08. 333 3 
Some explainzd the meaning quite away. Pope. 


ExPLAUNABLE. adj. from explain] Ca- 
pable of being explained or interpreted. 
Ic is ſymbolically eplainalle, and implicth puri- 
fication aud cleanneſs. Brown's Prigar Frrours. 

LXPLAINER. 2. /. {from explain. Ex- 
poſitor interpreter ; commentator. 

Exr1ana'roN. 2. / from explain. | 

1. The act of explaining or interpreting. 

2. The ſenſe given by an explainer or in- 
terpreter. 

Beiore this exp/analicz be condemned, and the 
bill found upon it, ſome lawyers ſhould fully inform 
*- the jury. | Swift, 

Exyia/NATORY. adj. from explain.] Con- 
taining explanation. 

Had the printer given me notice, I would have 


Printed the names, and writ explanatory 1 
| | SN. 


Ayliffe's Parer gen. 


+ 
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ExPpLETIVE. 2. /. ſexpletivum, Latin. ] 

Something uſed only to take up room : 

ſomething of which the uſe is only to 
prevent a vacancy, 


Theſe are not only uſeful expletives to matter, | 


but great ornaments of ſtyle. Swift. 
Olt the ear the open vowels tire, 
While explerives their feeble aid do join. Pope. 


Expleli ves, whether words or ſyllables, are made 
uſe of purely to ſupply a vacancy : do, before verbs 
plural, is abſolutely ſuch ; and future refiners may 
explode did and docs. Pope. 

E'xPLICABLE, dg. from explicate, | Ex- 
plainabie; poſſible to be explained. 

Many difficulties, ſcarce exp/icab/e with any cer- 
tainty, occur in the fabrick of human nature. Hale. 

Great variety there is in compound bodies, and 
little many of them ſeem to be cæplicable. Boyle. 


To E/XPLICATE. v. a. [explico, Latin. | 


1. To unfold; to expand. 
They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 
For the filk labourers of the mulberry wood. 
Blackmore. 
2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 
They do not underſtand that part of Chriſtian 
philoſophy which exp/icates the ſecret nature of this 
divine ſacrament. Taylor. 
Although the truths may be elicited and exp/7- 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet they are 
more clearly evidenced in the contemplation of man. 


Hale“ Origin of Mankind. 


The laſt verſe of his laſt ſatyr is not yet ſuffi- 

ciently explicated, 

ExrLICATTIOR. z. /. [from explicate. | 

1, The a& of opening; unfolding or ex- 
panding. 

2. The act of explaining ; interpretation; 
explanation. : 

The church preacheth, firſt publiſhing by way of 
teſtimony, the truth which from them {he hath re- 
ceived, written in the ſacred volumes of Scripturc ; 
ſecondly, by way of exp/ication, diſcoverinz the 
myſteries which lie hid therein, Her. 

Many things are need:ul for exp/ication, and many 
for application unto particular occaſions. FfTzoter, 

Allowances are made in the exp/ication ot our 
Saviour's parables, which hold only as to the main 
ſcope- Atterbury. 

3. The ſenſe given by an explainer ; inter- 
retation. | 

'Tis the ſubſtance of this theory I mainly depend 
upon: many ſingle exp/ications and particularities 
may be reQitied upon tarther thoughts. Purnet, 

E'xPLICATIVE, adj. | from explicate. | 
Having a tendency to explain. 1 

If the term which is added to the ſubject of a 
complex propoſition be either eſſential or any way 
neceſſary to it, then it is called exp/icative ; tor it 
only explains the ſubject ; as every mortal man is a 
ſon of Adam. IWatts's Logick. 

Exy11ca'roR. 2. /. [from explicate. | Ex- 
ounder; interpreter ; explainer, 
EXPLICIT. adj. [expliciizs, Latin, ] Un- 
folded; plain; clear; not obſcure ; no 
merely implied. 

We muit lay aſide that lazy and fallacious me- 
thod of cenſuring by the lump, and bring things 
cloſe to explicit proot and evidence. Burnet. 

Theſe ſpeculations, when molt refined, ſerve only 
to ſhew how impoilivle it is for us to have a clear 
and explicit notion of that which is inſinite. 

Sorth's Sermons. 

ExPL1'CITLY. adv. | from explicit. | Plainly ; 

directly; not merely by inference or im- 
plication. Fo 3 

This querulous humour carries an implicit repug- 

nance to God's diſpoſals; but where it is indulged, 


it uſually is its own expoſitor, and . ee, | 


it. Government of the Tongue. 
To EXPLO'DE. v. a. [explodo, Latin. | 
1, To drive out diſgracefully with ſome 
noiſe of contempt; to treat with open 


Dryden. 


—_— 


contempt ; to treat not only with 
glect, but open diſdain or ſcon. 
im old and young 
Exploded, and had ſeiz'd with violent hand 
Had not a cloud deſcending ſnateli'd him th 
Unſeen arnid” the throng. Milt; Paradif. I, 
Thus waz th' applauſe they meant * Loh 
Turn'd to exp/oding hits, triumph to ſhame. 
Caſt on themſelves from their own mouth. 
Old age exp/edes all but morality. R- 
There is pretended, that a magnet; 
terrella, being placed upon its poles, 
conſtant rotation; but this is comms 
as being againſt all experience. Wikk:.. 
: ary -<ng man paſs for a proficient in Chin 
chool, who would have been exploded in the u.. 
or  þ þts ul tue IChcel 
Provided that no word, which a ſociety n 
a ſanctlon to, be antiquated and exploded — ine 
age whatever new ones they ſhall find 6c FE, 
or. ey 
- Þ : YWiſt, 
2. To drive out with noiſe and = ER 
But late the kindled powder did explede 
The maſſy ball, and the braſs tube unload. 
Blickmyy 
ExPLo'DER. 1. . from explode.] An hiſer. 
one who drives out any perſon or thing 
. with open contempt. | 
EXPLOIT. u. J. | expletun:, Latin, res ex. 
pleta.] A deſign accompliſhed; an at. 
chievement; a ſucceſsful attempt, 
Know'tt thou not any whom corrupting gol 
Would tempt into a cloſe exp9!? of death? 93.4. 
Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won ; 
But mine it will that no exploit have done, Sat; 
| How thall I relate 
To human ſenſe th' inviſible exit 
Ot warring ſpirits? Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 
He breaks fierce Hannibal's inſulting heats; ? 
Of which exyloit thus our friend Ennius treats, 
Denham, 


, 
Ryſcem ma, 
cal globe 0 
wouly hive 2 
aly e dei, 


Will you thus diſhonour 
Your paſt exp/cizs, and ſully all your wars! Al 
To ExPLOIT. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
perform; to atchieve. Not uſed, 

He cxp/oited great matters in his own perſon is 
Gallla, and by his ſon in Spain. Cam dix. 

To EXPLO'RA'TE. v. a. [eryliro, Latin. 
1 ſearch out; to try by ſearching; to 
explore. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith exp/;. 
rate their way. Brown's Hul gur Erriuii. 

ExeLORA'TION. 2. /. [from explarate,) 
Search; examination. 

For exact 'exp/oration ſcales ſhould be ſuſpendel 
where the air is quiety that, clear of impediments, 
they may the more ireely convert upon tlie! natural 
ver ticitys + Brown's Pulgar Eirtira 

Uſe may be made of the like way ot e 
in that enquiry which puzzles fo many mover be- 
turaliſts. | Boyz 

ExPLORA'TOR, z. . [from cle at.] One 
who ſearches; a ſearcher; an examiner, 
RxPLO'RATORY. adj. | from cat. 
Scarching ; examining. 
To EXPLORE. v. 4. ſexplors, Latin. 

o try; to ſearch into; to examine d) 
trial. | | 

Abdiel that fight endur'd not, where he Rood - 
Among the mightieſt, bent on higheſt decds, 
Aud thus his own undaunted heart explores. ih 

Divers opinions I have been inclined to W 
not only as a naturaliſt, but as a en eee 
they be agrecable to true grounds of phivotop®)s 0 
the expluring experiments of the hic. | Js 

But Capys, and the reit of founder mind, 
The fatal preſent to the flames deſign'd, 
Or to the wat'ry deep; at leaſt to > her 
The hcllow ſides, and hidden frauds ce, . 
* ? Dryden Au. 
The mighty Stagyrite firſt left the ſhore, RED 
Spread all his fails, and durſt the deeps expi%'*» 
He fteer'd fecurely, and difcover's far, Pope 
Led by the light of the Maonian fiar. | a 
ExXPLOREMESN+4 


Ii. 


ne. 
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EXP ; 


Expt. AEN ENT. x. /. [fromexplore.] Search; 


trial fruſtrated ſearch of Porta, upon the explore» | 


1d ſcarce find one. Brown. 


ment of many, cou 
Exp0'sI0N- 
of driving 


1 e. : 
8 which abound with ſtrata of ſtone, or 
5 making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, are the moſt 
eins, an event obſervable not only in 


guſly ſhattered 5 - 
one all other exp/o/fons whatever. Word ward. 
99 


In gun owder the charcoal and ſulphur ee 
kre, and ſet fire to che nitre; and the ſpirit of the 
oo being thereby rarified into vapour, ruihes out 
m erh iſian. after the manner that the vapour 
| * water ruſhes out of an zolipile ; the ſulphur aiſo, 
being volatile, is converted into vapour, and aug- 
ments the con. 
With explaſfon vaſt, : 
The thunder raiſes his tremendous voice. Thomſon. 
ExeLo's1V Ee adi. from explode. Driving 
out with noiſe and violence. : 
Theſe minerals conſtitute in the carth a kind of 
natural gunpowder, which takes fire; and by the 


| its lo/ive power, renders the ſhock 
affiftance of its exp ave p 2 NN eee, 


greater. a 
EXPONENT. 2. J. [from uh, Latin. | 
Exponent of the ratio, or proportion between any 
tuo numbers or quantities, is the exporent ariſing 
when the antecedent is divided by the conſequent: 
tins fix is the exp⁴unent of the ratio which thirty 
hath to five. Alſo a rank of numbers in arithme- 
tical progreſſion, beginning from o, and placed over 
a rank of numbers in geometrical progreſſion, are 
called indices or exporernts ; and in this is founded 
the reaſon and demonſtration of logarithms ; for ad- 
dition and ſubtraction of theſe * e anſwers to 
multiplication and divifion in the geometrical num- 
bers. Harris. 
ExpoNe'NTIAL., adj. [from exponent. 
Exponential curves are ſuch as partake both of 


out any thing with noiſe and 


the nature of algebraick and tranſcendental ones. 


They partake of the former, becauſe they conſiſt of 
« finite number of terms, though thoſe terms them- 
{clies are indeterminate; and they are in ſome 
meafure tranſcendental, becauſe they cannot be 2l- 
gebraically conſtructed. „Haris. 
% EXPORT. v. a. [ex porto, Latin.] To 
carry out of a country, generally in the 


way of traffick. 

Glorious followers taint buſineſs for want of ſe- 
erecy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 

Fiward III by his encouragement of tradz, turn- 
el tne ſcale ſo much in favour of Englith mer- 
chandiſe, that, by a balance of trade taken in his 
Une, the exported commodities amounted to two 
hundred ninety-four thouſand pounds, and the im- 
Ported but to thirty-eight thouſand. Addiſ. Freeh. 

Great ſhips brought from the Indies precious 
wood, and exported pearls and robes. Arouth;ror. 


Exroxr. x. . [from the verb.] Commodity 
carried out in traffick. 
ErorTaTION. . . [from expert.] The 
act or practice of carrying out commo- 
Cities into other countries. 
Ihe cauſe of a kingdom's thriving is fruitfulneſs 
of foil to produce neceflaries, not only ſufficient for 


the inhabitants, but for exportation into other 
countries. Swift. 


| / 
ExrokrER. 2. J from export.] He that 


carries out commodities, in oppoſition to 
tur im porter, who brings them in. 

Money will be melted down, or carried away in 
coia by the exporter, whether the pieces of each 

1 de by the law bigger or leſs. Lecke. 
4 . ex pon, expoſitum, 
At. expoſer, French. 

i. Jo lay open; to make liable. 

f Take phyſick, Pomp; 

5 thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 

bers thou may'ſt ſhake the ſupertlux to them, 
id thew To juſt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

UL, 


1. J. {from explode. ] The act | 


Newton's Opt. 


_ regularity as to the time of dining. 


EXP 
Who here 


Will envy whom the higheſt place expoſes 
Foremoſt to ſtand againſt the Thunderer's aim? 


3 


Milton. 
To paſs the riper period of his age, 
Acting his part. upon a crowded ſtage, 
To laſting toils expos'd, and endleſs cares, 
To open dangers, and to ſecret ſnares. 'Prior. 


2. To put in the power of any thing. 
But ſtill he held his purpoſe to depart; 
For as he lov'd her equal to his life, 
He would not to the ſeas expoſe his wife. Dryden. 
3. To lay open; to make bare; to put in 
a ſtate of being acted upon. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 

And beaſts, by nature ſtrong, renew their love; 

Then fields the blades of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 

And while the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows, 

Earth to the breath her boſom dares expsſe, Dryden. 
4. To lay open to centure or ridicule ; to 

ſhew in ſuch a ſtate as brings contempt. 

Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of men, 
without arraigning their vices. Dryd. Fw. Dedic. 

Tully has juttly expoſed a precept, that a man 
ſhould live with his friend in ſuch a manner that if 
he became his enemy, it ſhould not be in his power 
to hurt him. | Addiſon's SpeEator. 

A fool might once himſelf alone exp9/e, 

Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. Pope, 

Your tame and your property ſuffer alike, you are 
at once epi e and plundered. 

5. To lay open to examination, 

"Thoſe who ſeck truth only, freely expoſe their 
principles to the teſt, and are pleaſed to have them 
examined, Locle 

6. Jo put in danger. 

Ihe expo/irg himſelf notoriouſly did change the 
fortune ot the day, when his troops begun to give 
ground. G 

7. Jo caſt out to chance. | 

A father, unnaturally careleſs of his child, gives 
him to another man; and he again expoſes him: a 
third man finding him, breeds up and provides for 


him as his own. che. 
Helpleſs and naked on a woman's knees, 

To be exp or rear'd as ſhe may pleaſe, 

Feel her neglect, and pine for her diſeaſe. Prior, 


8. To cenſure; to treat with diſpraiſe. A 
colloquial abuſe of the word. ; 

A little wit is equally capable of exfœung 2 
beauty, and of aggravating a fault. Addi/on's Spe ct. 

Exepos1'TION., 2. J. from expo/e. 
1. The fituation in which any thing is 
placed with reſpect to the ſun or air. 

Water he chuſes clear, light, without taſte or 
ſmell; drawn from ſprings. with an eaſterly ex- 
tion. Aröòuthnsot. 

The diverſity of exp:/7:i9n of the ſeveral kitchens 
in this city, whereby tome receive the rays of the 
fun ſooner, and others later, will occaſion great ir- 

Arbuthnot, 
2. Explanation ; interpretation; | from ex- 
found, expono, Latin. 

My lord of York, it better ſhew'd with you, 
When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your expy/tior on the holy text. Shakeſp, Her, IV. 

| You are a worthy judge; | 
You know the law: your ex Hien 
Hath been molt ſound, Sp. Merch. of Venice. 
| have ſometimes very boldly made ſuch exp$/#tions 
of my authors, as no commentator will forgive me. 
. | Dryden. 
Expo'sl1TOR. u. J. [expoitor, Latin, ] Ex- 
plainer; expounder ; interpreter. 
A mirth- moving jeſt, 
- Which his fair tongue, conceit's e:xpoſitory 
| Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakeſpeare, 
In the picture of Abraham's ſacrificing his fon, 
Ifaac is deſcribed as a little boy, which is not con- 
ſentaneous unto the authority of expoſiters. Broxn, 

The ſinner's conſcience is the beſt expgſitor of 

the mind of God, under any judgment or affliction. 
: Sulb's Scrmaus. 


Pope. 


. 


EXP 


 Scholiaſts, thoſe copious expoſtore of places, pour 
out a vain overflow of learning on paſſages plain and 


Loc ke. 


eaſy. f 
To EXPO'STULATE. v. . [expeſtuldo, 
Latin.] To canvaſs with another; to al- 


tercate; to debate without open rupture. 
More bitterly could I expoftulate, 3 
Save that for reverence of ſome alive _ 
I give a ſparing limit to my tongue. Shakeſpeare. 
The emperor's ambaſſador did expoftu/ate with the 
king, that he had broken his league with the em- 
peror. Hayward. 
Tt is madneſs for friendleſs and unarmed in- 
nocence to exp. t with invincible power. L' Eftr. 
Durtt I expsftulate with Providence, I then. might 
a'k. Cotton. 
The biſhop will expcſeulate, and the tenant will 
have regard to the realonableneſs of the demand. 
Swift. 
ExPOSTULA'TION, z. J. [from expoſtulate.] 
i, Debate; altercation; diſcuſſion of an 


affair in private without rupture. 
Expoſtulations end well between lovers, but ill 
between friends. Spe&ator. 
2. Charge; acan ſation. 
This makes her bleeding patients to accuſe 
High Heav'n, and tlieſe expoſtulations uſe; 
Could Nature then no private woman grace, 
Whom we might dare to love with ſucha face? Maller. 
Expaſtulation is a private accuſation of one friend 
touching another, ſuppoſed not to have dealt ſingly or 
conſiderately in the courte of good friendſhip, Ayli e. 
ExrosruLATroR. 2. /. [from expoytulate.] 
One that debates with another. without 
open rupture. | 
Expo'sTULATORY. adj. from expoſtulate.] 


Containing expoſtulation. 
This fable is a kind of an exp2fulary debate be- 
tween Bounty and Ingratitude. L' Eftrarge, 
Exyo'sURE. 2. / ome expoſe. | 
. The act of expoling or ſetting out to ob- 
ſervation. 
2. The ſtate of being open to obſervation. 
When we have our naked frailties hid, | 
That ſuffer in expoſure, let us meet. Sbakeſ, Mach. 
3. The ſtate of being expoſed, or being 
liable to any thing. 
Determine on ſome courſe, | 
More than a wild expc/#re to cach chance 
That ſtarts i“ th* way before thee. Shak, Coriolunur. 


4. The ſtate of being in danger. 
Aiax ſets Therſites 
To match us in comprrifons with It 8 
To weaken and diferedit our expoſure, 
How hard ſocver rounds in with danger. Shatrfp 
5. Expoſition; the ſituation in which the 
ſun or air 15 received, 

The cold now advancing, ſet ſuch plants as wil! 
not endure the houſe, in pots, two or three inches 
lower than tlie ſurface of fome bed, under a ſotither + 
expoſure. £uelyn. 

To EXPO'UND. . a. ſexpono, Latin.) 
1. To explain; to clear; to interpret; to 
ſhew the meaning of. 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of thaſe 
words than pope Leo himielt expounded them, whol= 
ſpeech, concerning our Lord's afcention, may ſerve 
inſtead of a marginal gloſs. Hooker 

This by Calphurnia's dream is ſignified, 

—And this way you have well expounded it. 3 

He expounded unte them in ail the Scriptures che 
things concerning himſelt. Lute, xxiv. 27. 

Thole right holy fathers, as in matters of faith 
they did not make truth, but religiouſly expounded 
it; fo in matters ot gcclefiaſtical government, they 
did not create provinces, but ordered the countries 
which they then had. - Rateigo, 

2. To examine; to lay open: a Latiniſm. 

He expyzrded both his pockets, EE 

And found a watch with rings aud lockets. Fiuditr2s, 


ExPO'UNDER. . /. from expend. Ex- 
plainer ; interpreter, 
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This they did partly as faithful witneſſes; making | 


2a mere relation of what God himſelf had revealed 
unto them; and partly as careful expounders, 
teachers, and perſuaders thereof. | Hooker, 
The belt he was, 
And faithfulleſt expounder of the laws. Dryd. Fuv. 
h EXPRE'SS. v. a. [exprimo, exprefſſus, 
Latin. ] 
1. To copy; to reſemble; to repreſent. 
So kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs, 
And ſo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. Dryden. 
Adorn a dream, expreſſing human form, 
The ſhape of him who ſuffer d in the ſtorm. Dryden. 
2. To repreſent by any of the imitative arts; 
as poetry, ſculpture, painting. | 
Each ſkilful artiſt ſhall expreſs thy form 
In animated gold. Smith's Phædra and Hippolitus. 
3. To repreſent in words; to exhibit by 
language; to utter; to declare, 
Leſs than half we find expreſt, ; 
Envy bid conceal the reſt. | Milton. 
Though they have learned thoſe ſounds, yet there 
are no determined ideas laid up in their minds, 
which are to be exhred to others by them. Locke. 
In moral ideas we have no ſenſible marks that 
reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down: we 
Have nothing but words to expreſs them by. Lecke. 
True wit is nature to advantage dreſt, 
What oft was thought, butne'er ſo well expreſt. Pope. 
Others for language all their care expreſs, 
And value books, as women men, for dreſs. Pope, 
Io ſhed tears, among the ancients, when they 
Mould expreſs their gratitude to the gods with joy, 
was eſteemed a prophanation. _ Broome, 
4. To ſhew or make known in any manfrr. 
No longer ſhall thy bodice aptly lace, 
That air and ſhape of harmony expreſs, 

Fine by degrees, and delicately leſs. Prior. 
5. To utter; to declare; with the reciprocal 
pronoun. | 

Mr. Philips did expreſs himfelf with much in- 
dignation againft me one evening. Pope. 
6. To denote; to deſignate. 
Moſes and Aaron took theſe men expreſſed by 
their names. Numb. i. 17. 
7. To ſqueeze out; to force out by com- 


preſſion. | 
Among the watry juices of fruit are all the fruit 
out of which drink is expreſſed; as the grape, and 
. the apple. - 5 acon. 
3. To extort by violence, or elicite by art: 


a Latiniſm. 
Halters and racks cannot expreſs from thee 
More than thy deeds : tis only judgment waits thee, 
Ben Jonſon. 
Art did expreſs 

A quinteſience even from nothingneſs 

From dull privatives and lean emptineſs. 
ExyRE'ss. adj. | from the verb. | 
1. Copied; reſembling ; exactly like. 

Of his preſence many a ſign 

Still following thee, ſtill compaſting thee round 

With goodneſs and paternal love ; his face 

Expreſs, and of his ſteps the track divine. Milton. 


2, Plain; apparent; declared in direct terms. 
There hath been ſome doubt whether containing 
In Scripture do import expreſs ſetting down in plain 
terms; or elſe comprehending in ſuch ſort, that by 
reaſon we may from thence conclude all things which 
are neceſſary Hocker. 
There is not any poſitive law of men, whether 
general or particular, received by formal expreſs 
conſent, as in councils; or by ſecret approbation ; 
but the ſame may be taken away, if occaſion ſerves. 


Heooker, 
All the gazers on the ſkies, 
Read not in\ fair heav*ns ſtory 
Expreſſer truth, or truer glory, 
Than they might in her bright eyes. Ben Jonſon. 
3. Clear; not dubious, This ſeems to be 


no proper uſe. 
I love to feel myſelf of an expreſs and ſettled judg- 
ment and affection in things of the greateſt moment. 
| More's Dive Dial. 


Daune. 


EXP 
As to the teſtimonies of the fathers, let them be 


never * aa againſt all ſorts of prayers and invo- 
cations, they hold only of ſuch a fort of prayer. 


Stilling fleet. | 


Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſs tor any 
opinion, or action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority. . Locke. 

4. On purpoſe ; for a particular end. 

They who are not induced to believe and live as 
they ought, by thoſe diſcoveries which God hath 
made in Scripture, would ſtand out againft any 
evidence whatſoever; even that of a meſſenger ſent 
expreſs from the other world. Atterbury. 

ExyRE'ss. 2. .. [from the adjective. ] 


1. A meſſenger ſent on purpoſe. 
The king ſent an expreſs immediately to the 
marquis, with all the particular informations. 


Clarendon. | 


As if expreſſes from all parts had come, 
With freth alarms threat'ning the fate of Rome. 
Dryd. Juv. 
Upon the firſt moment I was diſcovered, the em- 
peror had early notice of it by an expreſs. 
| | Gulliver's Travels. 
2. A meſſage ſent. 

I am content my heart ſhould be diſcovered to 
the world, without any of thofe popular captations 
which ſome men uſe in their ſpeeches and expreſſes. 

5 k King Charles. 
3. A declaration in plain terms. Not uſual. 

They do not only contradict the general deſign and 
particular expreſſes of the goſpel, but treſpaſs againſt 
all logick and common ſenſe. + Norris. 

ExPRE'SSIELE. adj. | from exp. 
1. That may be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a memory and tradition of it 
in general, but even of ſeveral particular accidents of 
it likewiſe, which they handed downwards to the 
ſucceeding ages, with notes of the greateſt terror ex- 
prefible. Woedward's Natural IIiſtory. 

2, That may be drawn by ſqueezing or ex- 
preſſion. | 

ExrREx'sSION. 2, . [from expreſs. ] 

1, The at or power of repreſenting any 
thing. 

There is nothing comparable to the vaiiety of 
inſtructive expreſſions by ſpeech, wherewith a man 
alone is endowed, as with an inſtrument ſuitable to 
the excellency of his foul, tor the communication of 
his thoughts. Holder on Speech, 

2. The form or mode of language in which 


any thoughts are uttered. 
But ill expre//icn ſometimes give allay 
To noble thoughts, whoſe flame ſhall ne'er decay. 
| Buckingham, 
The poet, to reconcile Helen to his reader, 
brings her in as a penitent, condemning her own 
infidelity in very ſtrong expreſſions. Broome. 


3- A phraſe; a mode of ſpeech. 
4. The act of ſqueezing or forcing out any 
thing by a preſs. 

Thoſe juices that are fo fleſhy, as they cannot 
make drink by expre//ion, yet may make drink by 
mixture of water. 1 Bacon. 

The juices of the leaves are obtzined by expreſſion ; 
from this juice proceeds the taſte. Arbuthnot. 

ExyRE'sS1VE, adj. [from expreſs. ] Having 
the power of utterance or repreſentation, 
With / before the thing expreſſed. 

Each verſe ſo ſwells expreſſive of her woes, 

And ey'ry tear in lines fo raournful flows, 

We, ſpite of fame, her fate revers'd bclieve, 

O'erlook her crimes, and think ſhe ought to live! 
Tickell, 

And four fair queens, whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow'r, 
Th? expreſſive emblem of their ſofter pow'r. Pope. 

A viſible and exemplary obedience to God's laws 
is the moſt expreſſive acknowledgment of the ma- 
jeſty and ap nag ap of God, and diſpoſes others to 
glorify him by the ſame obſervances. Rogers. 


ExyRE'SSIVELY. adv. [from expreſſive.] In 
a clear and repreſentative way. 
ExXPRE'SSIVENESS» 2. J. rom prproiuc.] 


t 


— ——— 


The pune of expreſſion, 
* 


2. The form; 


ExyRE'SSLY. adj. [from expreſs. - : 


ExPRre'ssURE, . 


1. Expreſſion; utterance. 


Exr u NATION. 2. /. [from expuęn. 


EXP 


or repreſents, 


tion by words. 

The murrain has all the expreſſve 
can give: it was here chat Tm Fc Gat word 
outdo Lucretius ard 10 


diſin, 
g Prefs, rect 
terms ; plainly ; not by implication - not 
enerally. | 

It doth not follow, that of neceſſi 


unleſs we expreſsly extend this in e 7 we thall fa, 


very particular. 


i 8 : Hczke 
Articles of belief, and things which all - 
— ” OE rus! Þ may be ſaved, be — - 
Preſoty let down in Scripture, or elſe plai 
to be gathered. TE TO ng 
Who dare croſs em, 
Bearing the king's will from his mouth expreſuly? 


Shoe Ps 


Hicher, 


The beginning of the worſhip of imaze in 11.7; 
weſtern parts, was by the folly and ſuperſtition of 4 
people, expreſ«ly againit the will of their own * 
ſho 6 p Stilling feet 

This account I expreſsly give of them, when 1 
enter on the argument. tterbury 

All the duties that the beſt political laws enim, 
as conducive to the quiet and order of ſocial lie 


are expreſs/y commanded by our religion. Regers, 


J. [from expreſs, Now 


Not uſed, 
There is a myſtery in the ſoul of fate, 

Which hath an operation more divine, 

Than breath or pen can give expreſſure to. Shateſs, 


/ 


the likeneſs repreſented, 


diſuſed.) 


Not uſed, 


I will drop ſome obſcure epiſtles of love, wherein, 
by the colour of his beard, the manuer ot his gait, 
the expre//ure of his eye, forchead, and complexion, 
he ſhall find himſelf perſonated. Shakrſp, 


3. The mark; the impreſſion. Not uſed, 


And nightly, meadow fairies, look you ſing, 
Like to the garter-compals in a ring: 


_ Thy exprefſure that it bears, green let it be, 


More fertile freſh than all the field to fee, g;. 


To E'XPROBRATE. v. #. [exprobro, La- 


tin. ] To charge upon with reproach ; to 
impute only with blame ; to upbraid, 
Jo exprebrate their ſtupidity, he induces the 
providence of ſtorks: now, if the bird had been 
unknown, the illuſtration had been obfcure, nd 
the exprobration not ſo proper. Brwn, 


ExXPROBRA/TION. z. / [from exprivrate.) 
Scornful charge; reproachful accuſation; 


act of 1 | 

The goodneſs we glory in, is to find out fome- 
what whereby we may judge others to be ung; 
each other's fault we obſerve as matter of ex-:- 
bration, not of grief. : Hier, 

The Parthians, with exprobraticn of Craſius's 
thirſt after money, poured gold into his mouth ater 
he was dead. Atb:t, 


It will be a denial with ſcorn, with a taunting 


exprobraticnz; and to be miſerable without come 
miſeration, is the height of miſery. South's Serv, 

No need ſuch boaſts, or exprobraticrs falſe 
Of cowardice : the military mound 
The Britiſh files tranſcend in evil hour 
For their proud foes. 


Philips, 


To EXPRO'PRIATE. v. 4. [ex and rpf, 


Latin.] To make no longer our own : 40 


hold no 1 as a property. 
When you ha 


OS. of 
Not in ue. 
ve reſigned, or rather contig: 


your expropriated will to God, and thereby entrutt- 
ed him to will for you, all his diſpenſations towalos 


you are, in effect, the acts of your own will. 


Boyle's Seraphick Liv 


conquer; to take by aſſault. 
queſt ; the act of taking by aſſault. 

The expugnation of Vienna 
compliſh, 


To EXPU'GN. 2. a. [expugno, Latin.] T0 
] Con- 


never àc- 
could pie) 


T4 


ä : 
fpunction of paſſages admitted by ns 


7 EXPUTLSE. v. 4. [exprulſar, Latfn.] To 
drive out; to expel; to force away. 
Tor ever ſhould they be expuli 4 from France, 
And not have title of an earldom there. Shakeſp. 
Suppoſe a nation where the cuſtom were, that 
afier full age the ſons ſhould expuſe their fathers 


t of poſſeſlions, and put them to 
1 1 Bacon: Holy War. 


In wardly received, it may be very diuretick, and 


/ſz the ſtone in the kidneys. B . 
e _ ates, that Pelus was eat ulſed from his 


kingdom by Acaſtus. AO 
rrvlstox. fe | 


from expul/e.] 


1. The act of expelling or driving out. 


wocers : 
e hateful than the foul e al ion is, ; 
- is dear huſband. 8 427605 cace's Cymbelizg, 
Sole victor from th“ expi/lficn 0 his foes, 
Meftiah his triumphal chariot turn d. Milton. 
Others think it poſſible ſo to contrive ſeveral 
:aces of ſteel and a load-ſtone, that, by their con- 
dual attraction and 1 of e e Oy 
erpetual revolution of a wheel. 
* e Wilkins's Dedalus. 
his magnificent temple was not finiſhed ill after 
Wee Tarquin. Stilling fleet. 
Coffee coloured urine proceeds from a mixture of 
a ſmall quantity of blood with the urine; but often 
prognoſticates a reſolution of the obſtructing matter, 
and the expulſion of gravel or a ſtones Arvuthact, 


2, The ſtate of being driven out. 

To what end had the angel been ſent to keep 
the entrance into Paradiſe, after Adam's expulſion, 
il the univerſe had been Paradiſe ? Re/eigh's Hiftcry. 

Exev'.sIve. adj. [from expulſe.] Having 
the power of expulſion. : : 

If the member be dependent, by raiſing of it up, 
and placing it equal with, or higher than the reſt 
of the body, the influx may be reftrained, and the 
part ſtrengthened by expulſiue bandages. Wiſeman, 

Exeu'xcrION. 2. J. [from expunge.] Abo- 
lition; the act of expunging, blotting, 
or effacing. | : 

75 EXPUNNGE. v. g. [expungo, Latin. 

1. To blot out; to rub out. h 

The difference of the denarius and drachm hav- 
ing beeg done in the manuſcript, it was needleſs to 
unge it. Arbutbust. 

Neither do they remember the many alterations, 
additions, and ex pu¹¾]'inge made by great authors in 
tloſe treatiſes which they prepare for the publigk. 

| Swift, 


{, To efface; to annihilate. 
Wilt thou not to a broken heart diſpenſe 
The balm of mercy, and expunge th' offenee? 
Sandy. 
Deduct what is but vanity, or dreſs, 
Or learning's luxury, or idleneſs, 
Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain 
Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; 
Expunge the whole, or lop th* excreſcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts : 
Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 
Which ſerve the paſt, and mult the times to come 
: Peper 
Exyvae\'TION. 2. . [expurgatio, Latin.) 
!, The act of purging or cleanſing. 
All the inteſtines, but eſpecially the great ones, 
'anzys and ureters, ſerve for expurgation. Wiſeman, 
e. Purification from bad mixture, as of er- 
rour or falſehood. 
Wiſe men know, that arts and learning want 
expurgation z and if the courſe of truth be permitted 
to itlelt, it cannot eſcape many errours. Brown, 


Exe AOR. 2. J. One who corrects by 
expunging. 5 EE 
They may well be allowed an expurgatcre 
Lord Digby. 
Tx PURGATORY, adj. expurgatorius, Latin. ] 
mployed in purging away what is 
n0x10us : as, the exprurgatory index of the 
omaniſts directs the abolition or _ 


Fd 


EXS 


- 


thors contrary to popery. 


There wants eee animadverſions, where- 
dy we might ſtrike out great numbers of hidden 
qualities; and having once a conceded liſt, we 
might with more ſafety attempt their reaſons. Brown. 

E'XQUISITE. adj. [exquifitus, Latin.) 

1. 3 z excellent; conſummate; com- 

9 BE 
PE abſolute exactneſs they imitate by tending 
unto that which is moſt exqui/zte in every particular. 
Hager. 
Why ſhould the ſtate be troubled with this needleſs 
charge of keeping and maintaining ſo great a navy 


Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different 
ſpecies; and none but a poet of the moſt unbounded 
invention, and the moſt exquj/ite judgment, could 
have fitted their conyerſation and behayiour to their 
ſtate of innocence, Addiſon. 

The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by 
beaſts in a more exquiſite degree than they are by 
men; for they taſte them ſincere and pure, without 
being diſtracted in the purſuit, or diſquieted in the 
uſe of them. Atterbury's Sermons, 

2. Conſummately bad, TX 

With exguiſite malice they have mixed the gall 

and vinegar of falſity and contempt, Xing Charles, 
3. Very ſenſibly felt. 

The ſcales of the ſcarf-ſkin hinder objects from 
making too painful and exgi/ite impreſſion on the 
nerves. Cheyne. 

ExqQu1'sITELY. adv. [from exqnifite.] Per- 
fectly ; completely: in either a good or 

ill ſenſe. 

We ſee more exqri/izely with one eye ſhut than 
with both open; tor that the ſpirits viſual unite 
themſelves, and become ſtronger. Bacor's Nat. Hiſt. 

A collection of rare manuſcripts, exquiſitely writ- 
ten in Arabick, and ſought in the moſt remote parts 
by Epenius, the molt excellent linguiſt. Wotton, 

The foldier then, in Grecian arts unſkill'd, 
Returning rich with plunder from the field, 

If cups of filver or ot gold be brought, 

With jewels jet, and exqzi/ftely wrought, 

To glorious trappings ſtrait the plate he turn'd, 
And with the glitt ' ring ſpoil his horſe adorn'd. Oryd. 

The poetry of operas is generally as exqui/itely ill 
as the muſic is good, Addiſou on Italy. 

E'xQU1S1TENESS. 1. . [from exgui/ite.] 

Nicety; perfection. 

We ſuppoſe the ſuperticies of the two glaſſes ſhould 
be ſo exactly flat and ſmooth, that no air at all can 
come between them ; and experience has informed 
us, that it is extremely difficult to procure from our 
ordinary tradeſmen either glaſſes or marbles ſo much 
as approaching ſuch an exquiftencſs. Boyle. 

ExsCRIP r. 2. J. [ex/criptum, Latin. ] A co- 
py ; a writing copied from another, 

Exs1'CCANT,. adj. [from exficcate, ] Dry ing; 
having the power to dry up. 

Some are moderately moiſt, and require to be 

treated with medicines of the like nature, ſuch as 
fleſhy parts ; others dry in themſelves, yet require 
exficcants, as bones. Wiſeman, 
To EXSI'CCATE. v. a. [exficco, Latin. 

To dry. 

If in a diſſolution of ſteel a ſeparation of parts be 
made by precipitation, or exhalation, the ex/iccated 
powder aſcends not unto the loadſtone. Brown, 

Great heats and droughts exficcate and waſte the 
moiſture and vegetative nature of the earth. 

| Martimer's Huſbandry. 
Exs1CCa'TION, 2. /. [from exſiccate.] The 
act of dry ing. 

That which is conereted by ex/iccatiorn, or ex- 
preſſion of humidity, will be reſolved by humecta- 
tion; as earth, dirt, and clay. Brown, 
Exs1'/CCATIVE. adj. [from exficcate.] Hav- 
ing the power of drying. a 
Exseu1l'TION. 2. J. expuo, Latin.] A diſ- 
charge of ſaliva by ſpitting. Quincy. 
Exs vc rION. z. / [exugo, Latin.] The act | 


— Cc. ww... 


in ſuch exqui/te perfection and readineſs, Raleigh. 


EX T 

of ſucking out, or draining out, without 

immediate contact of the 8 ſuck- 
ing with the thing ſucked. 

If you open the valve, and force up the fucker, 


after this firſt exſuction, you will drive out almoſt a 
whole cylinder full of air. Boyles 


ExsUDa'TION. 2. J. [from exndo, Latin. ] 

ſweating out; an extillation 3 an emit= 
ion. 

They ſeemed to be made by an exſudatian, or ex- 


earth. Derhams 
To Ex8v'eFOLATE. S. a. [a word peculiar 
to Shakeſpeare.] To whiſper; to buzz in 
the ear: from the Italian verb /zffolar. 
Exchange me for a goat, 

When I ſhall turn the buſineſs of my ſoul 
To ſuch ex/uf/ate and blown ſurmiles. 
EXSUPFLA'TION. z. /. [ex and /ufffo, La- 

- * 2 . 3 

tin. } A blaſt working underneath. 

Of volatility, the moſt degree is when it will fly 
away without returning: the next is when it will 
fly up, but with eaſe return: the next is when it 
will fly upwards over the helm, by a kind of ex- 
SJufflation, without vapouring, Bacons 

To Exsu'sCITATE. v. a. ſexſuſcito, Latin. ] 
To rouſe up; to ftir up. Dit. 

E'xTANCY. 2. /. from extant] 

1. The ſtate of riſing above the reſt. 

2. Parts riſing up above the reſt; in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe d-prefed. | 

The order of the little exſancies, and confequentiy 
that of the little depreilions, will be altered likewiſe, 

. Boyle on Colours, 
EXTANT. adj. [extans, Latin. | 
1. Standing out to view; ſtanding above the 
reſt, 8 


gums is naked, and not inveſted with that ſenſible 
membrane called perioſteum, wherewith the other 
bones are covered. Rays 
If a body have part of it extant, and part of if 
immerſed in fluid, then ſo much of the fluid as is 
equal in bulk to the immerſed part {hall be equal in 
gravity to the whole. Bentley. 
2. Publick; not ſuppreſſed. : 
The firſt of the continued weekly bills of mortali- 
ty, extant at the pariſh clerks hall, begins the 
twenty-ninth of December 1603. Graunt, 


EXTA'TICK, CY«| 
1. Tending to ſomething external. 
I find in me a great deal of extatical love, which 
continually carries me to good without myſelf. She. 


2, Rapturous; in a ſtate in which the ſoul 
ſeems to leave the body. 
In trance extaiic# may thy pangs be drown'd ; 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee _— 
open 
ExTE'/MPORAL. adj. [extermporalis, Latin. 
1. Uttered without premeditation ; quick; 
ready ; ſudden. | 
Alcidimus the ſophiſter hath arguments to prove, 
that voluntary and exterporal far excelleth preme- 
ditated ſpeech. Hooker. 
A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, of 
good extcmporal judgment and diſcourſe, for the 
ſatisfying ot publick miniſters, Motton. 
2. Speaking without premeditation. 

Many fooliſh things fall from wiſe men, if they 
ſpeak in haſte, or be extenporal. Ben Jon ſun. 
ExTE'MPORALLY. adv. [| from extemporal.] 
Quickly; without premeditation. 

The quick comedians : 
Extemporally will ſtage us, and preſent 
Our Alexandrian revels. SGA. Auth. and Cleop. 
ExXTEMPORA'NEOUS.' adi. [extemporaneus, 
Latin.] Without premeditation; ſudden. 


ExrE“NPORART. adj. ea temporareus, La- 
4 1 2 7 tin. 


iz 
* 


tillation of ſome petrifying juices out of the rocky 


S. baleſp. , 


That part of the teeth which is extant above the 


1 [ #254719, See ECSTAs | 
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EXT 


tin.] Uttered or performed without pre- 
meditation ; ſudden; quick. 

This cuſtom was begun by our anceſtors out of 
an ambition of thewing their extemporary ability of 
ſpcaking upon any lubject. Mere's Divine Dialog. 
Ihat men ſhould confer at very diſtant removes by 
an ext:mpurary intercourſe, is another reputed im- 

ſſibility. | Cann. 

They write in fo diminutive a manner, with ſuch 
frequeat interlineations, that they are hardly able 


to go on without perpetual heſitations, or ex/empo- | 


Fury expletives. Swift. 
EXTEMPORE. adv. [ex tempore, Latin. | 
1. Without premeditation ; ſuddenly ; rea- 
dily ; without any previous care or pre- 
paration. n= 
You may do it extempore : for it is but roaring. 
Sup. 
Nothing great ought to be ventured upon without 
preparation; but, above all, how ſottiſh is it to en- 
gage extempore, where the concern is eternity ? South, 
Haſt thou no mark at which to bend thy bow? 
Or, like a boy, purſu'ſt the carrion-crow 
Wich pellets aud with ſtones from tree to tree, 
A truitiefs toil, and liv'ſt extempore ? Dryden. 


2. It is ſometimes uſed as an adjective, but 


very improperly. | 
have known a woman branch out into a long ex- 
terre diſſertation upon a petticoat. Addiſon. 
Exr:'\MPORINESS. z. /. from extempore. 
Ihe faculty of ſpeaking or acting with- 
out premeditation; the ſtate of being un- 
' premeditated. | 
To ExXTE'MPORIZE. v. 7: | from extempore, ] 
To ſpeak extempore, or without preme- 
ditation. 

The extemporizing faculty is never more out of 
its element than in the pulpit; though even here, 
it is much more excuſable in a ſermon than in a 

prayer. South's Sermons. 
To EXTEND. v. 3. [extendo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſtretch out towards any part. 

See the figure of his lifeleſs friend, 

And his old fire, his helpleſs hand extend. Dryden. 

Should 'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
Belies his features, and extera's his hands. 

2. To amplity : oppoſed to contract. 

It is ſufferable in any to uſe what liberty they liſt 
in their own manner of writing ; but the contracting 
and extending the lines and tenſe of others would 
appear a thankleſs office. Wotton. 

3. To ſpread abroad; to diffuſe; to expand, 

He much magnifies the capacity of his under- 
ſtanding, who perſuades himſelf that he can extend 
his thoughts farther U:an God exiſts, or imagine any 

expantion where he is not. Locke. 


Pope. 


4. To widen to a large comprehenſion, 


Tew extend their thoughts towards univerſal 
knowledge. | ; Lac Ae. 
8. To ſtreteh into aſſignable dimenſions; to 

make local; to magnify ſo as to fill ſome 
aſſignable ſpace. | 
The mind, ſay they, while you ſuſtain 
To hold her ſtation in the brain; 
«You grant, at leaſt ſlie is exterded, 
Ergo the whole diſpute is ended. 
6. To enlarge; to continue. 
To Helen's bed the gods alone ailign 
Hermione t' extend the regal line. Pope's Ody oy, 


7. To encreaſe by force or duration, 
If much you note him, . 
You ſhall offend him, and exterd his paſſion : 
Feed and regard him not. Shai ſprare's Macheth, 
The eyes of Tobit carrying in themſelves ſome 
action of their own, were additionally promoted by 
that power which can extend their natures into pro- 
duction of effects, beyond created efficiencies, 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
8. To enlarge the comprehenſion of any po- 
ſition. 
Sceing it is not ſet down how lar the bounds of 
bis ſpcech concerning diſſimilitude reach, who can 


Prior. 


e 
aſſure us tha! it exterdeth farther than to thoſe things 
only wherein the nations were idolatrous? Hecker. 
9. To impart ; to communicate. | 
Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. Fal. 
10. To ſeize by courſe of law. 
The law, that ſettles all you do, 
And marries where you did but woo z 
And if it judge upon your fide, 
Will ſoon extend her tor your bride 
And put her perſon, goods or lands, | 
Or which you like beſt, int* your hands. Hudibras. 
To ExTEIN D. v. 2. To reach to any di- 
ſtance. 
My goodnefs extendeth not to thee. Pſalms, 
The bigneſs of ſuch a church ought to be no 
greater than that unto which the voice of a preacher 
ot a middling lungs can eaſily extend. Graunt. 
EXTE'NDER. 2. J. {from extend. | The per- 
ſon or inſtrument by which any thing is 
extended. | 
The extenſion made, the extenders are to be looſen- 
ed gently. ö Wig. 
ExTe'NDIBLE. adj. from extend.] 
1. Capable of extenſion; capable to be 
made wider or longer. 5 | 
Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eaſily lengthen- 
ed; ſuch as have often ſuffered force, grow rigid, 
and hardly extendid/e, Arbuthnot, 
2. That may be ſeized by law. | 
ExTE'NDLESSNESS, 2. . | from extend. ] Un- 
limited extenſion. In this ſenſe 1t 1s once 
found; but, I think, with little propriety. 
Certain molecule ſeminales mult keep the world 


ſrom an infinitude and extendleſſueſs ot excurſions. 


every moment into new figures and animals. Hale. 


EXTENSIBILITY. 2. J. from exten/ible.] 


The quality of being extenſible. 
In what manner they are mixed, ſo as to give a 
fibre extenjibility, who can lay? Grew's Cof. Sacra. 
ExTE'NSIBLE. adj. [exten/io, Latin. ] 
1. Capable of being ſtretched into length or 
breadth. | a 
The malleous being fixed to an extenſble mem- 
brane, follows the traction of tlie muicle, and is 
drawn inward. Holder. 
2. Capable of being extended to a larger 


comprehenſion, ; 
That love is blind, is.exten/ib/e beyond the object 
of poetry. Glanville, 


ExTe'NSIBLENESS. z. J. [ſrom exten/ible.] 
Capacity of being extended. 

ExTEN'SION. 2. / | from extenſio, Latin.] 

1. The act of extending. | 

2. The flate of being extended. 

The hiccough cometh of fulneſs of meat, eſpe- 
cially in children, which cauſeth an exterior: of the 
ſtomach. Bacon, 

All reſt ſatisfied at the poſtures of moderation, 
and none endure the extremity of flexure or exten- 
Joon. }- | g Brown, 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters, or 
extenſiun of it above the waters, doth agree to the 
antediluvian earth. Burnet. 

By this idea of tolidity is the exter/7or oi body 
dittinguiſhed from the cxten/icn oi lpace: the ex- 
te ſian of body being nothing but tlie cohetion or 
continuity of folid, ſeparable, moveable parts; and 
the extenſicn of ſpace, the continuity of unſolid, 
infeparable, and immoveable parts. Locke. 

ExTE'xNSIONAL. adj. from exienſſon.] Long 
drawn out; having great extent. 

You run intoſtheſe extenſional phantaſms, which 
I look upon as cbntemptuouſly, as upon the quick 
wrigglings up aud down of piſmires. More. 

ExTE'NSIVE, adj. [extenſiuus, Latin. }] 
I. Wide; large. — 

I would not be underſtood to recommend to all a 
pu;ſuit of thoſe ſciences, to thoſe ex:crfove lengths 
to which the moderns have advanced them. Warts, 

2. That may be extended. Not uſed, 
| 2 


Silver beaters chuſe the fineſt coi 
n 
E E moſt extenffue under the hammer. ik 5 
XTENSIVELY. adv. from exj,c.” © 
. Xteny: 

Widely ; largely. enfre,) 
Tis impoſſible for any to paſs a right jy 4 : 
concerning them, without entering into mot 7 
circumſtances, and ſurveying them exte ok the's 


comparing and balancing them all arigh ord, al 


/ 2 
EXTE'NSIVENESS, 2. / [from extenſive, 
1. Largeneſs; diffuſiveneſs; wideneſ, 
As we have reaſon to admire the exe Ile 
this contrivance, ſo have we to appl pens Sa 
2 Pplaud the extey;... 
neſs of the benefit. 5 1 15 
An extenfiveneſs of underſtanding and ORD 
memory are of ſervice. Matias: Lei. 
2. Poſſibility to be extended. r 
We take notice of the wonderful dilatability « 
extenfiveneſs of the throats and gullets of "Ex 
I myſeif have taken two entire adult mice dt ,; 
the ſtomach of an adder, whoſe neck was wot be. 
ger than my little finger. Ray on the C ati 
ExTE'NSOR, z. J. [Latin.] The muſcle by 
which any limb is extended, 
Extenſors are muſcles fo called, which ſene to 
extend any part. Quin 
Civil people had the flexors of the head = 
ſtrong; but in the inſolent there was a great IE 
lance of ſtrength in the extenſurs of the neck. 

| Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Hcril. 
ExTE'NT. participle from extend. Extended. 

Not uſed. 3 
Both his hands moſt filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceſſantly. Spenſer 
EXTE'NT. . . [extentus, Latin. | 
I. Space or degree to which any thing is ex. 

If I mean to reign 
David's true heir, and his full ſceptre fway 
To juſt extent over all Iſrael's ſons. 
2. Bulk; ſize; compaſs. 
The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 

Of huge extent ſometimes, Milter. 

Ariana, of Darius“ race, 

That rul'd th“ extent of Aſia. 

3. Communication; diſtribution. 
5 An emperour of Rome, 

Troubled, confronted thus, and for th' extent, 

Of equal juſtice us'd with ſuch contempt. Sa. 
4. Execution; ſeizure. 

Let my officers 

Make an extent upon his houſe and land, 

And turn him going. Shakeſpeare's As you like it, 
To EXTE/NUATE. 2. 3. [extenus, Latin. 
1. To leſſen; to make ſmall or ſlender in 

bulk, | | 

His body behind his head becomes bro:d, fren 
whence it is again exzenuated all the way to the tai 
Grew's Ijin, 

2. To leſſen; to diminiſh in any quaitty. 
To perſiſt ; 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. Shateſprart 

But fortune there extenzates the crime; F 

What's vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dryder. 

3. To leflen; to degrade; to diminiſh n 
honour. 85 

Righteous are thy decrees on all thy wolks; 1 

Who can renate thee? Milton's Paradiſe 1-7 


4. To leflen in repreſentation; to palliate: 


oppoſite to aggravate. 

When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me, as I am: nothing exzenuwic , 
Nor ſet down aught in malice. 87½¼. IP 6 

Upon his examination he denied little N 
wherewith he was charged, nor endeavoured ccd 
to excuſe or exteruate his fault; ſo that, not 2 
wiſely thinking to make his offence leis by Foe 
ſion, he made it enough for condemnation. = 

Yet hear me, Sampſon, not that J endeavour ; 
To leflen or extenuate my offence. Ali 


5. To make lean. 


AI. lar. 


G4 Te ts 


| 6. To make rare: oppoſed to dene. 1, 


EXT 


a Ul thin here is to extennate and 
er er — be more phevnnatical and rare, and 


turn things e de from pneumatical to that which is 


not retrogra | | Bacon. 
EerexUA TION: 1. fe [from extenuate, | 


* 


contrary to aggravation; 


1. The act of repreſenting things leſs ill 


than they Are; 
alliation. 

Mitigation; alle 

a. Ä ſin is to be judged, l þ 

8 we can alledge in 


alleviation of puniſhment. 
the kindeſt enquiry 1s 
2eds of charity extenuation 
2 meg : Atterbury. 
J loſs of plumpneſs, or a general decay 
' of the muſcular fleſh of the whole body. 
RD SE Quincy. 


A third fort of maraſmus is an extenuation of the 


be, : Tillotſon. 

Shells being expoſed looſe upon the ſurface of 
the earth to the injuries of weather, to be trod 
upon by horſes and other cattle, and to many other 
i external accidents, are, in tract of time, broken to 
; pieces. | Woodward. 
2. Having the outward appearance; having 
to the view or outward perception any 
particular nature. | 
Adam was then no leſs glorious in his externals: 


he had a beautiful body as well as an immortal 
_ foul. South, 


— 


\ 18 as 


of theft. 


' biite to any other but ſuch as we conceive God toy 


He that commits only the external act of idolatry 
guilty as he that commits the extern act of 
| Stilling fleet. 
ExT#RNALLY. adv. from external. | Out- 


ET 
They extingui/> the love of the people to the 
young king, by remembering ſome imperfections of 
his father. Hayward. 


My fame of chaſtity,. by which the ſkies 
I reacht before, by thee ex1/mgui/h'd dies. Denhams. 


3. To cloud; to obſcure. 


Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount, ; 
Her nat'ral graces that extingui/h art. Shakeſp. 


ExXTI'NGUISHABLE. adj. 2 extingui/h. | 
That may be quenched, ſuppreſſed, or de- 
ſtroyed. a 

ExTTNJGU TSR TIR. 2. /; {from extinguiſb.] A 

hollow cone put upon a candle to quench it. 
If it ſhould ever offer to flame out again, I would 

uſe the conicum as an extingulſber to ſmather it. 

7 Here's Div. Dialege . 


*< th 


>> 


+ tf o 


Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 
And hoods the flames. Dryden. 
'Tis better to cover the vital flame with an * 
tingui/her of honour, than let it conſume till it burns 
blue, and lies agonizing within the ſocket. Collitr. 


body cauſed through an immoderate heat and dry- wardly. 
noſ of the parts. 13-490 larvey. þ The exterior miniſtry, externally and alone, hath 
EXTERIOR. adj. [ exterior, Lat.] Out- in it nothing excellent, as being deſtitute of the 
gp d; xternal ; not intrinſick. - [ ſonetity that God requires, and it is common to 
ward z © 1 wicked men and good. Taylor. 


is; fol , vi eflay'd | ExXT1NGUISHMENT. z. /. [from extinguiſh. ] 

And what is faith, love, virtue Wenne ; N p ; l GU! «2. J. extinguiſhe | 

ale, without axterior help fultain d ien. 70 EX r T. b. x. [er and fille, Latin. ] 1. Extinction; ſuppreſſion; act of quench- 
Seraphick and common lovers behold exterior To drop or diſtil from. zu deſtruction 
children and aſtronomers conſider Ga- 83 . 


ExXTILLA'TION. 2. / [from ex and fiith, 
' Latin. | The act of falling in drops. 
They ſeemed made by an exſudation or extilla- 
tien of putritying juices out of the rocky earth. 
> Derham's Phyſ. Theology. 
To EXTUMULATE. v. g. [extimuls, Lat. 
; To prick; to incite by ſtimulation, 
Choler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth 
' another, which, deſcending into the bowels, ex/i- 
|: vet the cover of a fairer mind; Sy 2 ar them unto roaring Brown. 
Klan to be butcher of an innocent child. SE. | EXTIMULA'TION, 7. /. [from extimulatio, 
T; EXTERMINATE:; v. a. {extermins, | Latin, ] Pungency ; power of exciting mo- 
Latin.} To root out; to tear up; to] tion or ſenſation. i 
drive away; to aboliſh; to deſtroy. 3 ae np _— great — as, hot; 
Unlucky vices, on which the exterminating lot | Sold, ache, lull, Kc. Whence proceed moſt of the 
x . virtues of bodies; but the air intermixed is without 
happened to fall. Decay of Piety. 3 a actos Lad 4 
Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies; | " ee lee n „ PP N _ i 
but they were exterminated by Sandrocothus. E ee ae A wy 1 „ Tat ifiory. 
Arbuthnot an Coins, | EX dd. | EXUNCIUS, . 
This diſcovery alone is ſufficient, if the vices of | 1, Extinguiſhed; quenched 3 put out. 
men did not captivate their reaſon, to explode and Tliey are extinct, quenched as tow. {jaiah. 
exierminate rank atheiſm out of the world. Bentley. Their purple vengeance bath'd in gore retires, 
ExTFRMINA'TION. 2. py from cler mi- Her weapons blunted, and extiuct her fires. Pope. 
nate. Deſtruction; exciſion. IJ 2. At a ſtop; without progreſſive ſucceſſion. 
The queſtion is, how far an holy war is to be My days are extincd T. Jet. 
purſued, whether to diſplanting and extermination The royal family is all extin@, 
of people? ; 2 Bacon. And the who reigns beſtows her crown on me. Dryd. 
EXTERMINA'TOR, 2. J. [exterminator, Lat.] We ae eee, 5 wu — be- 
The perſon or inſtrument by which any | ein m Fenn n meg 
thing is deſtroyed 5 N e ont of f . 
hing 1: G : g oliſhed; out of force. 
To EXTTRMIN E. v. g. [extermimo, Latin.] g 


; A cenſure inflicted jure continues, though ſuch 
To exterminate; to deſtroy. Not uſed. law be extin@, or the lawgiver removed from his 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, | 


office. ; Aylige, 
Fr giving love, your ſorrow and my grief ExT1'NCTION, . . [exliuctio, Latin. | 
n ere both extermin'd. Shakeſpeare's As you like it, 1. The act of quenching or extinguiſhing. 
EXTERN, adj, externus, prey 


- Red-hot needles or wires, extinguiſhed in quick- 
1. External; outward; viſible. 


filver, do yet acquire a verticity according to the 
When my outward action doth demonſtrate laws of potition and e. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
ide native act and figure of my heart 


2, The ſtate of being quenched. 
th compliment extern, *tis not long after The parts are conſumed through cxtinction of their 
Li;t I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve native heat, and diſſipation of their radical moiiture. 
for daws to peck at. Shakeſp. Othello, | 


dhe _ Obe, Harvey, 
2. Without itſelf; not inherent ; not intrin- 


1 > 3. Deſtruction ; exciſion. | 
tick; not depending on itſelf, The extin&ion of nations, and the defolation of 
pen two bodies are preſſed one againſt another, 


kingdoms, were but the effects of this deſtructive 
te rare body not being fo able to reſiſt diviſion as 


evil. Rogers's Sermons. 
te denſe, and being.not permitted to retire back, 4. Suppreſſion. 
by reaſon of the extern violence impelling it, the They lie in dead oblivion, loſing half 
EK rs w the rare body mult be ſevered. L Oi gôy. The ficeting moments of too ſhort a life, 
XTERNAL. adj, cælernus, Latin. ] Total ectiuien of th* enlighten'd ſoul. Thomſon. 
. Uutward; not proceeding from itſelf; | To EXTVNGUISH. v. a. [extinguo, Lat.] 
_ eperating or acting from without: oppo- 1. To put out; to quench. | 
te to internal. | 


The ſoft god of pleaſure that warm'd our deſires, 
We come to be aſſured that there is ſuch a being, Has-broken his bow, and ex//gviſb'd his fires, 


beauties, 28 d 
lileo's optick glaſſes. 7 © Boyle, 
Faker, blacker, and merrier, are words which, 
tegether with the thing they denominate, imply } 
alto ſomething elſe ſeparate and exterier to the ex- 
iſtence of that thing. ; Locke. 
Exre/nioRnY. adv, [from exterior. Out- 
wardly; externally; not intrinſically. 
You have ſlander'd nature in my form ; 
Which, ho ever rude exteriorly, 


When death's form appears, ſhe ſeareth not 
An utter quenching, or extinguiſhment ; 
She would be glad to meet with ſuch a lot, 
That fo ſhe might all future ill prevent. Dales. 
He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the 
better extinguifhment of the civil wars of Erance.. 
: Bacow.. 
The immediate cauſe of death is the reſolution or 
extinguijhment of the ſpirits. Bacon's Natural Hi/#. 
2. Abolition; nullification. 
Divine laws of Chriſtian church polity may not 
be altered by extinguiſhment. Hider. 
3. Termination of a family or ſucceſſion. 
His heart eaſily conceived treaſon againſt tke 
crown, wherein he periſhed himſelf, and made a 
final ex:ingui/pment of his houſe and honour, Davies. 
To FEXTIRP., UV. 2. | extirpo, Latin. To- 
eradicate; to root out. Not uſed. 
Which to ex:/rp he laid him privily 
Down in a darkſome lowls place far in. Fairy . 
Nor ſhall that nation boatt it fo with us, 
But be extirped from our provinces AIShoateſpeare, 
To EXTFTRPATE. c. 3. {extirpo, Latin. | 
To root out; to eradicate ;. to exſ{cind 3: 
to deſtroy. | 
The rebels were grown fo ſtrong, that they made 
account ſpeedily to extirpute the Britiſh nation in 
that kingdom. Dryer, 
We in vain endeavour to drive the wolf from our 
own to another's door; the breed ougit to be ti, 
pated out of the ifland, Leckes. 
It is not the buſinefs of virtue to extirpate the 
aflections,. but to regulate them. Addiſan's Spec. 
ExTIRY ATION. 7. J. | from extirpate. | The 
act of rooting out; eradication ;. exciſion 
deſtruction. . 
It is ſaid that popery, for want of utter extra- 
tian, hath in ſome places taken root and flouriſhed 
again. gober- 
Religion requires the extirpaticn- cf all. thoſe 
paſſions and vices which render men unſociable and. 
troubleſome to one another. TZullalſan, 
ExXTIRP&A'TOR. . J. | from extirpate.| One 
who roots out; a deftrover.. 8 
ExT18P1'Ci0US. adj. [extiſpieium, Latin.) 
Augurial; relating do the inſpection of 
entrails in order to prognoſtication. 
Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his 
auguriai and exi/fpiciors inventions, from caſual and. 
incontrived contingences, divining events ſucceed- 
Ing, Brown's Hulgur Frrours.. 
To EXTO'L. v. a. ſextdly, Latin.] To. 
praiſe; to magnify; to laud; to celebrate: 
Exlol him that rideth upon the Heavens. Palms. 
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7 ers | Tad When a rich man ſpeaketh, every man holdetli 1 
„ ban internal impreſſion of the notion of a 1 his tongue; and look, what de ſaith they extalit to * 
Co upon o. inds I by fuck 11 Then roſe the ſeed af chaos and of night I 25 3 N 

\£bt our minds, or elle by fuch external an Jo bl 4 4 neuith tink 2 P the clouds. Eccleſ. Ard. 
d effects as our reaſon tells us muſt be attri- o blot out order, and extinguiſh light. Heav'n and earth ſhall high ev, 19 


to ſome cauſe, and which we cannot attri- 2. To ſuppreſs; to deſtroy, Thy prailes with th” innumsrable found. 


. | of 


EXT 


Of hymns, and ſacred ſongs, wherewith thy throne 
Encompaſs'd ſhall reſound thee ever bleſs'd. Milton. 
Let Araby ex!ol her happy coaſt, ' 
Her cinnamon and ſweet amomum boaſt, Dryden. 
ExTo'LLER. z. J. [from extel.] A praiſer; 
a magnifier; one that praiſes to the ſkies. 
ExTo'rsIVE. - 9 [from extort.] Having 
the quality of drawing by violent means. 
ExTo'RSIVELY. adv. from extorfive.] In 
an extorſive manner; by violence. 
To EXTO'RT. v. a. [extorgueo, extortus, 
Latin. ] 
1. To draw by force; to force away; to 
wreſt; to wring from one. 

Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakeſpeare. 

That glory never ſhall his wrath or might 
Extort from me, to bow and ſue for grace 
With ſuppliant knee, and deity his pow'r. Milton. 

I remember well the impious oath, 

Hardly extorſed from my trembling youth. Rave. 

My earneſt deſires, not any doubts of your good- 
neſs, but my real concern for your welfare, ctert 

this from me. Wake, 
2. To gain by violence or oppreſſion. 

His tail was ſtretch'd out in wond*rous length, 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it ravght, 

And with extorted power and borrow's ſtrength, 
The eyer-burning lamps from thence it brought. 

: Spenſer. 

Are my cheſts fill'd up with ext ed gold? Shake. 

7% EXTO'RT. wv. 2. 
and violence. Now diſuſed. 

To whom they never gave any penny of enter- 
tainment, but let them feed upon the countries, and 
exzort upon all men where they come. Spenſer. 

Before they did extort and oppreſs the people only 
by colour of a lewd cuitom, they did afterwards uſe 
the ſame extortions by warrant. Davies on Ireland. 

ExTo'RTER. 2. . | from extort.] One who 
practiſes oppreſſion or extortion. 

Edric the ex7grter was deprived by king Canute 
of the government of Mercia, Camden's Remains. 

ExTO'RTION. 2. /. [from extort.] 
1. The act or practice of gaining by vio- 
lence and rapacity. 
That goodneſs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one. 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extrtian. Shak, 

Oppreſſion and extartion did maintain the great- 
neſs, and oppreſſion and extortion did extinguiſh the 
greatneſs of that houſe, Davies on Ireland. 

2. Force by which any thing is unjuſtly 
taken away. 

Becauſe the lords had power to impoſe this charge, 
the freeholders were glad to give a great part of their 
lands to hold the reſt tree from that extori ten. Davies. 

A ſucceeding king's juſt recovery of rights from 
unjuſt uſurpations and ex!9rtions, ſhall never be pre- 
judiced by any act of mine. 


ExToO'RTIONER. . J. | from extortion. | One 
who practiſes extortion; one who grows 
rich by violence and rapacity. 


There will be always murderers, adulterers, extor- 
rioners, church-robbers, traitors, and other rabble- 


ment. Camden. 
The covetous extortioner is involved in the ſame 
ſentence. | Decay of Piety, 
To EXTRA CT. <. a. [extrabo, extrattum, 
Latin. | | 


1. To draw out of ſomething. 


The drawing one metal or mineral out of ano- 
ther, we call extracting. Bacen's Phyſical Remains, 

Out of the aſhes of all plants they extract a ſalt 
which they uſe in medicines. Bacon's Natural Hit. 

The metallick or mineral matter is ſo diffuled 
amonęſt the craſſer matter, that it would never be 
poſſible to ſeparate and extract it. Nl od ward. 
2. To draw by chemical operation. 

They 

Whom ſunny Borneo bears, are ſtor'd with ſtreams 
Egregious, rum and rice's ſpirit extra@, 


5 


To practiſe oppreſſion 


King Charles. . 
„ 34 | Extractor. z../. [Latin.] The perſon 


Philips, 


3. To take from ſomething of which the 
thing taken was a 0 8 
I now ſee | 
Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, myſelf 
Beiore me: woman is her name, of man ; 
Extracted. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. To draw out of any containing body or 
cavity, | | | 3 
Theſe waters were exlracted, and laid upon the 
ſurface of the ground. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
5. To ſelect and abſtract from a larger trea- 
tiſe. 
To fee how this caſe is repreſented, I have ex- 


tracted out of that pamphlet a few notorious falſ- 
hoods. 
EXTRACT. 2. J. | from the verb.] 
1. The ſubſtance extracted; the chief parts 
drawn from any thing. 

In tinftures, if the ſuperfluous ſpirit of wine be 
diſtilled off, it leaves at the bottom that thicker ſub- 
ſtance, which chemiſts call the -x:ra& of the vege- 
tables. Be, le. 

To dip our tongues in gall, to have nothing in our 
mouth but the cx and exhalation of our inward 
bitterneſs, is no great ſenſuality, Gov. of the Tergre, 

2. The chief heads drawn from a book; an 
abſtract; an epitome. 

I will preſent a jew extracts out of authors. C:#td 

Some books may be read by cxtracis made of 
them by others, but only in the leſs important ar- 
guments, and the meaner books; elfe diſtilled ooks 
are like common diſtilled waters, flaſhy things. 

Baccir's Eſſave. 

Spend ſome hours every day in reading, and ming 

extracts, if your memory be weak. Sv t. 
3. Extraction; deſcent. Not uſed. 

The apoſtle gives it a value ſuitable to its ð* , 
branding it with the moſt ignominious imputation 
of foolithneſs.  Sexth, 

ExXTRA'CTION. 2. /. [extractio, Latin.) 
1. The act of drawing one part out of a 
compound; the act of drawing out the 


principal ſubſtance by chemical operation, 
Although the charge of ex!/ra/;z ſhould exceed 
the worth, at leaſt it will diſcover nature and poſli- 
bility. Bacon. 
The diſtillations of waters, extrachent of oils, and 
ſuch like experiments are unknown to the ancients, 


Hakewill. | 


It would not defray the charge and labour of the 

extraction, and muſt needs be all irretrievably loſt, 

Woodward's Natura! Hiftory. 

2. Derivation from an original; lineage; de- 
ſcent. 

One whoſe extraction's from an ancient line, 
Gives hope again that well- born men may ſhine; 
The meaneſt in your nature mild and good, 

The noble reſt ſecured in your blood. Walter. 

A family of an ancient extract ian, tranſported 
with the Conqueror out of Normandy. Clarendon. 


or inſtrument by which any thing is ex- 
tracted, 

ExXTRAD1'CTIONARY. adj. [extra and dif, 
Latin. ] Not conſiſting in words but reali- 
ties. 

Of extradictionary and real fallacies, Ariſtotle and 


logicians make fix; but we obſerve men are com- 
monly deceived by four thereof. Brown. 
ExXTRAJUDI'CIAL. adj. [extra and judicium, 
Latin. ] Out of the regular courſe of legal 
procedure. 
A declaratory or extrajudicial abſolution is con- 
ferred in foro panitentiali, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ExXTRAJUDICIALLY. adv. | from extraju- 
dicial.] In a manner different from the 
ordinary courſe of legal procedure. 
The confirmation of an election, though done by 
a previous citation of all perſons concerned, may be 
ſaid to be done extrajudicially, when oppoſition en- 
ſues thereupon. Aylife. 


ExXTRAMI1'sSION, 2. 7. [extra and _— 


| Latin.] The act of emittin 


S i. 
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. Ou 
oppoſite to intiromiion. 8 may 
Ariſtotle, Alhazen, and others, hoid th 
. ” reception, and not by extramiſſio 
the rays of the; object unto the 


at ſight iy 
a; by recetying 
fending any out. . 


eye, and not by 
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EXTRAMUNDA'NE- ad. [extra and nd, 
Latin. ] Beyond the verge of the materia 
world. EY N N | 

'Tis a philoſophy tliat gives the exaQ 
phy of the extrumundaue ſpaces. 3 5 . 

Ex rRAN EO us. adj. extraneus, Latin,] Nor 
belonging to any thing; foreign; of 6; 
:oreign; ot Cite 
ferent ſubſtance; not intrinſick. | 
„Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence 
of things, but ſomething extranccus and fuperi, 
duced. $54 a 

When the mind refers any of its ideas * 
thing extrauecus to them, they are then called te 
or falſe. Locle 

Gold, when equally pure, and freed from cum. 
necus matter, is abſolutely alike in colour, congo. 
- ence ſpecific gravity, and all other reſpects, Wea, 

ExrRAORDINARIL v. adv. [from extray;;. 
nary. ] 

1. In a manner out of the common method 
and order. 

In the affairs which were not determinable one 
way or other by the Scripture, himſelf gave an ex. 
tracrdinarily direction and counſel, as oft as they 
ſought it at his hands. Leber, 

In government it is good to uſe men of one ranly 
equally ; for to countenance ſome extraordinarily 
is to make them inſolent, and the reſt diſcontent, 

Bacon. 

7 . 27 5 : 

1 Uncommonly; particularly; eminently; 
remarkably. _ | Z 

He quotes me right; and I hope all his quotas 
tions, wierein he is ſo extraordinarily copious and 
elaborate, are ſo. Heel, 
The temple of Solomon was a type, and therefore 
was ſo extraordinarily magnificent; otherwiſe per- 
haps a cheaper ſtructure might have been as ſervices 
able. Wilkins's Math, Magick, 

ExTRAO'RDINARINESS. 2. /. [from extras. 
dinary.] Uncommonneſs; eminence; re- 
markableneſs. 

I chuſe fome few either for the extraordinarinefs 
of their guilt, or the frequency of their praQiice, 

| Gov. of the Torgut, 
EXTRAO'RDINARY. a%;. [ extraording- 
rius, Lat, This word and its derivatixet 


are generally pronounced ex!rordinary, 


whereby the à is liquified into the 6. 
1. Different from common order and me- 


thod; not ordinary. 

Evils muſt be judged inevitable, if there be no 
apparent ordinary way to avoid them; becauſe where 
council and advice bear rule of God's extras diam 
power, without extraordinary warrant, we cannot 
preſume. : Hooker, 

Spain had no wars ſave thoſe which were grob 
into an ordinary: now they have coupled therewith 
the extraordinary of the Voltaline and the ht 
tinate. con. 

See what extraordinary armies have been tranſ⸗ 
mitted thither, and what ordinary forces * 

ere. 
2. Different from the common courſe of laws 

If they proceeded in a Martial or any other exe 
traordina y way, without any form of law, his wer 
jeſty ſhould declare his juſtice and affection WEE 
faithful ſervant. Clarer . 

3. Eminent; remarkable; more than com 


mon. | 
The houſe was built of fair and ſtrong — 
not affecting ſo much any extraordinary _— 
fineneſs, as an honourable repreſenting of Fa 
ſtatelineſs. | f e 
The Indians worſhipped rivers, ſountains, 8 
or great ſtones, and all things which emer 0 fect. 
ſomething extraordinary in them. . 41 5 : 
ExTRAORDIN ART. adv, | This wor — 
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only 2 colloquial barbariſm, uſed for the 


eaſe of pronunciation. ] Extraordinarily. 
I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don't re- 
ember to have met with any things in it that are 
extraordinary rare. i 42 
ExTRAPARO CBIA Le adj. [ extra and pa- 
nabia, Letin.] Not comprehended with- 

in any pariſh. 
RrariovT nel. adj, (extra and pro- 
<ivcia, Latin.] Not within the ſame pro- 


vince; not within the juriſdiction of the 


fame archbiſhop. - © 

An e-traprovincial citation 1s not valid, ultra 
dat dietar, above two days journey z nor is a cita- 
tion valid that contains many conditions manifeitly 
rnconyenient. 8 Ayliffe's Parer gen. 

ExrRakt GULAR. adf. [exira and regula, 
Latin. ] Not comprehended within a rule. 

His providence is extraregular, and produces 
grunge things beyond common rules; and he led 
Igel through a ſea, and made a rock pour forth 

: ' = Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

EirkaVAGANCE, | 2. fe | exiravagans, 

ExTravAGaNCY. { Latin. ] 5 

1. Excurfion or ſally beyond preſcribed li- 
mits. 

[ have troubled you too far with this extrava- 
gance: | ſhall make no delay to recall myſelf into 
the road again, | Hammond. 

2. Irregularity: wildneſs. 
4 Outrage; violence; outrageous vehe- 
mence. 

How many, by the wild fury and extravagancy of 
meir own paiſions, have put their bodies into a 
combuſtion, and by ſtirring up their rage againſt 
others, have armed that ſierce humour againſt them- 
ſelves. | Tillotſon. 

4 Unnatural tumour; bombaſt. 

Some verſes of my own, Maximin and Almanzor, 

cry vengeance upon me for their extravagance. 
PTE 8 Dryden. 
g. Waſte; vain and ſuperfluous expence. 

She was ſo expenſive, that the income of three 
Gukes was not enough to ſupply her extravagance. 
5 Arbuthnot, 

EXTRAVAGANT. adj. [extravagans, 
Latin.) 

. Wandering out of his bounds. This is 
3 primogeneal ſenſe, but not now in 
ue, 


water. 


At his warning 
The extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
| To bis confine. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
2 Roving: beyond juſt limits or preſcribed 
methods. | 
| dare not aſk for what you would not grant: 
But wiſhes, madam, are extravagant z 
They are not bounded with things poſſible ; 
| may with more than I preſume to tell. 
. Not comprehended in any thing. 
Twenty conſtitutions of pope John XXII. are 


Dryden. 


Wed "94 fas f 1 
cited the extravagantsz for that they being written | 


In no order or method, vaganiu extra corpus col- 
dd mM canonum. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
4. Irregular; wild. | 
For a dance they ſeem'd 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild. Miltcn's Par. Loft. 

| there appears ſomething nobly wild and extra- 
TT in great natural geniuſes, infinitely more 
teautife] than turn and poliſhing. Addiſon. 
New ideas employed my fancy all night, and 
compoſed a wild extravagant dream. Addiſon. 


5 Vaſteful; prodigal; vainly expenſive. 


1 extravagant man, who has nothing elſe to 
3 him but a falſe generoſity, is often more 
nder, n a perſon of a much more finiſhed cha- 
22 NT. 1. /, One who is con- 
— n no general rule or definition. 

* Pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous extravagants. 
a Clanvllll. 


who is defective in this particular. Addiſen. | 


EXT 


all ſizes and profeſſions. L ' Eftrange. 
ExTRA'VAGANTLY, adv. [from extrava- 


gant, | 
1. In an extravagant manner; wildly, 
Her paſſion was ex!ravagarntly new; | 

Put mine is much the madder of the two. Dryden. 
2, In an unreaſonable degree. | 

Some are found to praiſe our author, and others 

as raſhly and extravagantly contradict his RIO 

. 3 N ; pe. 

3. Expenſively; luxuriouſly ; waſtefully; pro- 
fuſely. 

Ex TRA VACGANTN ESS. z. . from extrava- 
galut.] Exceſs; excurſion beyond limits. 
Toa EXTRA'VAGATE. 2. g. [extra and vagor, 

Latin.] To wander out of limits. Dic. 
ExTRA'VASATED. adj. [extra and waſa, La- 
tin.] Forced out of the properly contain- 
ing veſſels. | : 
The viſcuous matter, which lies like leather upon 
the ex:rawvafated blood of pleuretick people, may be 
diſſolved by a due degree of heat. Arhuthnot on Ali, 
ExTRAVASA'TION. z. / [from extrava- 
ſated.] The act of forcing, or fate of 
being forced out of the proper containing 
veſſels. | | 
Aliment, too viſcuous, obſtructing the glands, and 
by its acrimony corroding the ſmall veſſels of the 
lungs, after a rupture and errava/ation of blood, 
eaſily produces an ulcer. Arbuthnot. 
EXTRAVE'NATE. adj. [extra and vena, La- 
tin. ] Let out of the veins. 
Thar there is a magnetick way of curing wounds, 
by anointing the weapon; and that the wound is 
effected in like manner as is the extrawverate blood 
by the ſympathetick medicine, as to matter of fact, 
is with cireumſtances of good evidence aflerted. 
a Glanwille's Scehſis. 
ExTRAVE/RSION. 2. / [extra and xi, 

Latin.] The act of throwing out; the 
ſtate of being thrown out. 

Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any 
colour to pretend that there is made an ex:rawver/io7 
of the ſulphur, or of any of the two other ſuppoſed 
principles. - 24 Bayle. 
ExTRA'UGHT. part. [ This is an obſolete 

participle from extract; as diſtraught from 

diſtract.] Extracted. 
Sham'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art ex- 
traught, 

To let thy tongue detect thy baſeborn heart? SH. 
EXTREME. adj. [extremus, Latin. This 

word is ſometimes corrupted by the ſu- 

perlative termination, of which it is by no 
means capable, as it has in itſelf the ſu- 
perlative ſigniſication.] 


1. Greateſt; of the higheſt degree. 
The Lord ſhall ſmite thee with a fever, an in- 
flammation, and an extreme burning. Deut. xxviii. 22. 
They thought it the extremef? of evils to put 
| themſelves at the mercy of thoſe hungry and diſor- 
derly people. Bacon, 


2. Utmoſt. 


JP 


The hairy fool 
Stood on th? extremeſ? verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. p. As you like it. 
Miſeno's cape and Bauli laſt he view'd, 
That on the ſea's extreme/? borders ſtood. Addiſon. 
3. Laſt; that beyond which there is nothing. 
Farewel, ungrateful and unkind! I go, 
Condemn'd by thee, to thoſe ſad ſhades below: 
I go th' extreme/# remedy to prove, 
To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. Dryden. 
4. Preſſing in the utmoſt degree. 
Caſes of neceſſity being ſometime but urgent, 


s urged equivalent to the eaſier kind of neceſſity. 
: | ober. 


There are certain extravagants among yon of | 


| ſometime extreme, the conſideration of publick utility | | 


EXT 
If thou be extreme to mark what is amiſs, O 


Lord, who ſhall abide it? LED Pſalms, 
ExTRe'Ms. z. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. Utmoſt point; higheſt degree of any 
Thither by harpy footed furies hal'd, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn'd . 
Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fiercey 
From beds of raging fire to ſtarve in ice 
Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round 


| Periodsoftime; thence hurried back to fire. Mi/toxg 


Avoid extremes, and ſhun the faults of ſuch 
Who ſtill are pleas'd too little, or too much. Pope. 
They cannot bear that human nature, which they 
know to be imperfect, ſhould be raiſed in an extreme, 
without oppoſition, Pope's Eſſay on Homer, 
2, Points at the greateſt diſtance from each 


other; extremity. 

The true Proteſtant religion is ſituated in the 
golden mean; the enemies unto her are the extremes 
on either hand. Bacon. 

The ſyllogiſtical form only ſhews, that if the in- 
termediate idea agrees with thoſe it is on both ſides 
immediately applicd to, then thoſe two remote ones, 
or, as they are called, extremes, do certainly agree. 

Locke . 
ExTRE'MELY. adv. | from extreme, ] 


1. In the utmoſt degree. 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremely 
doleful voice; but ſo ſuppreſſed with a kind of whit- 
pering note, that he could not conceive the words 
diſtinctly. Sidney. 


Whoever ſees a ſcoundrel in a gown reeling home 
at midnight, is apt to be extremely comforted in his 
own vICesS., 

ExTREMITY. 2. /. [extremitas, Latin. 
1. The utmoſt point; the higheſt degree. 

He that will take away extreme heat by ſetting 
the body in extremity of cold, ſhall undoubtedly 
remove the difeaſe; but together with it the diſeaſed 
too. Flicker. 

Should any one be cruel and uncharitable to that 
extremity, yet this would not prove that propriety 
gave any authority. Lickes 

2. The utmoſt parts; the parts moſt remote 
from the middle, TY 

In its proper colour it is inclining to white, ex- 
cepting the ex/remities or tops of the wing feathers, 
which are black. Browne 

The extremities of the joints muſt be ſeldom hid- 
den, and the extremities or end of the feet never. 

Dryden's Dufieſuay. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs in 
the extremities; but ſuch a ſenſation is very conſiſtent 
with an inflammatory diſtemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. The points in the utmoſt degree of op- 
poſition, or at the utmoſt diſtance from 


each other, 

He's a man of that ſtrange compoſition, 
Made up of all the worſt extremities 
Of youth and age. Denham's Sophy. 
4. Remoteſt parts; parts at the greateſt di- 
ſtance. 

They ſent fleets out of the Red Sea to the ex- 
tremitics of Ethiopia, and imported quantities of 


precious goods. Arbuthnots 
5. Violence of paſſion. 
With equal mcaſure ſhe did moderate 
The ſtrong extremities of their outrage. Spenſer. 


If I ſhew no colour for my extremity, let me be 
your tableſport. Shakeſpeares 


6. The utmoſt violence, rigour, or diſtreſs. 

Why ſhould not the ſame laws take good effect 

on that people, being prepared by the ſword, and 

braucht under by extremity ® Spenſer on Ireland. 
THh-izhearrs ſhe gueſſeth, 

And yields her to extremity of time. Fairy Queen. 
lieve them before they ſhould be reduced to ex- 
rremily. Clarendon. 

It ſhould be never ſo expoſed to the extremity of 
war as to fall into thoſe barbarous hands. Clarendon. 


| 5. Rigorous; ſtrict 


I wiſh 
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2. Very much; great: in familiar language. 


Swift. 


Rs 


He promited, if they ſhould be beſieged, to re- 
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I wiſh peace, and any terms prefer, * 
| Betore the laſt extremitics of war. Diyd. Ind. Emp,” 
J. 'The moſt aggravated ſtate, | 

The world is running mad. after farce, the ex- 
{remity of bad poetry; or rather the judgment that 
is fallen upon dramatic writing. Did. Pref, Clem. 

% EXTRICATE. v. a. [extrico, Latin. 
To diſembarraſs; to ſet free any one in 
A ſtate of perplexity; to diſentangle. 

We run into great difficulties about free created 
agents, which-reaſon cannot well extricate itielf out 
of. Ihc ke. 

Theſe are reliefs to nature, as they give her an 
opportunity of cxtricating herſelf from her oppreſ- 


. Hons, and recovering the ſeveral tones and {prings 
of her veſſels. Addiſon. 


XXTRICATION. 2. , {fromextricate.} Ihe 


act of diſentangling; diſentanglement. 
Crude ſalt has a taſte not properly acid, but ſuch 
as predominates in brine; and it does not appear, 
- thot this acid fpirit did as ſuch pre-exiſt in the ſalt 
whence it was obtained, ſo that we may ſuppoſe it 
to hare becn made rather by tranſmutation than ex- 
trication. a Bsoayle. 
EX'TRINSICAL. a [ extrinſecus, Latin.] 
External; outward; not intimately be- 
longing; not intrinfick. It is commonly 
written ſo, but analogy requires exzrin- 
fecal. 

A body cannot move, unleſs it be moved by ſome 
extrinjical agent: abſurd it is to think that a body, 
by a quality in it, can work upon itſelf, Digby. 

Neither is the atom by any exiri»fica! impulle 
diverted from its natural courſe. Ray on the Creotiyz:. 

Outward objects, that are extriz/ical to the mind ; 
and its own operations, proceeding from powers in- 

trinſical, and proper to itſelf, which, when reflected 
on by itſelf, become alſo objects of its contempla- 
tion, are the original of ail knowledge. Locke, 
ExTrI'xsICALLY. adv. | from extrinfical. ] 


From without. 

If to ſuppoſe the foul a diſtin ſubſtance from 
the body, and extrigſically advenient, be an error, 
almoſt all the world hath been miſtaken. Gale. 

ExTri'nSICK. adj. [extrirſecrs, Latin.) 
Outward; external. 

When they cannot ſhake the main fort, they try 
if they can poſſeſs themſelves of the outworks, raiſe 
ſome prejudice againit his moſt extrin/ick adherents, 

| Government of the Tongue. 

Exrrinſick modes are ſuch as ariſe from ſome- 
thing that is not in the ſubject or ſubſtance itſelf; 
but it is a manner of being which ſome ſubſtances 
attain, by reaſon of ſomething external or foreign 
to the ſubject; as, this globe lies within two yards 
of the wall; this man is beloved or hated. - J/ arts. 

To EXTRU'CT. v. 2. [extrs, extructum, 
Latin.] 'To build; to raiſe; to form into 
a ſtructure. 
ExTRu'CToOR. 2. /. [from ex!rad.] A build- 
er; a fabricator; a contriver. | 
To EXTRU'DE. v. a. [extrudo, Latin.] To 
- thruſt off; to drive off; to puſh out with 
violence. | 

If in any part of the continent they found the 

ſhells, they concluded that the ſea had been extruded 
and driven off by the mud. H7odward's Nat. Hiſt. 
ExrRV's1Ox. 2. /. [exſriſus, Latin, ] The 
act of thruſting or driving out. 

They ſuppoſe the channel of the fea formed, and 
mountains and caverns, by a violent depreſſion of 
ſome parts of the earth, and an ci and ele- 
vation of others. ur nel. 

ExTVu'BERANCE. u. ſ. ex and tuber, Latin.) 
Knobs, or parts protuberant; parts that 


riſe from the reſt of the body. 
The pouge takes off the irregularities or ex7z- 
berances that lie fartheſt from the axis of the work. 
Mxen's Mech. Exer. 
| Exv'/grrAnCE. 2. . [exuberatio, Latin, ] 
Orergrowth; ſuperfluous ſhoots; uſeleſs 


. 
. 
- 


E X V 


| | Men _efteem the overflowing of gall the. exube- 


trance of zeal, and all the promiſes of the faithful 
combatant they confidently appropriate. Decay of Pi. 
Though he expatiates on the ſame thoughts in 
| different words, yet in his fimilies that exuberance is 
avoided, - : 15 Carib. 
EXU'BERANT. ad}. [exuberan, Latin. ] 
1. Growing with ſuperfluous ſhoots; over- 
{ abundant; ſuperfluouſly plenteous; luxu- 
riant, 
Another Flcra there of bolder hucs, 
Plays o'er the fields, and ſhowers with ſudden hand 
Exuberam ſpring Themſmn's Spring. 
His ſimilies have been tl.cught too exrrerant, and 
full of circuinſtances. Pepe*s Preface to the Iliad. 
2. Abcunding in the utmoſt degree. 
Such immenſe power, ſuch unſearchable wiſdom, 
and ſuch exuverant gondnets, as may juſtly ravith 
us to an amazement, rather than a bare admira- 
tion. Boyle's Seraphic L902, 
A part of that exz4:yant devotion, with which 
the whole ailembly raiſed and animated one another, 
| catches a reader at the greateſt diſtance of time. 


= 


Exu'BERSNTLY. ac, [from exuberant, } 
Abundantly ; to a ſuperfluous degree. 

A conſiderable quantity of the vegetable matter 
lay at the furface of the antediluvian earth, and 
rendered it exaberantly fruitful. Hodward. 

To EXU'BERATE. v. 7. [exubero, Latin. ] To 
abound in the higheſt degree. 

All the lovelineſs imparted to the creature 1s lent 
it, to give us enlarged conceptions of that vait con- 
fluence and immenſity that exaberates in God. 

Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 


out juice; dry. | 
This is to be effected not only in the plant ye 
growing, but in that which is bronglit exuccozxs and 
dry unto us. Brown, 
ExuDa'TION. 2. , [from exuds, Latin. ] 
1. The act of emitting in ſweat; the act 
of emitting moiſture through the pores. 
The tumour ſometimes ariſes by a general exr- 
d. lim out of the cutis. W iferian's Surgery. 
2. The matter iſſuing out by ſweat from 
| any body. 


The gum of trees, ſhining and clear, is but a 


and bark; and Corniſh diamonds, and rock rubies, 
which are vet more reſplendent than gums, are the 
fine exudations of ſtone. Bacor's Nat. Hip. 

If it hath more dew at noon than in the morn- 


itſelf, Bacsn, 
Cuckowſpittle, or woodſere, that ſpumous trothy 
dew, or exudationy.or both, is found eſpecially about 
the joints of lavender and roſemary. Brow, 
To ExXuU'DATE. Iv. 2. [exudo, Latin.] To 
To Exvu've. ſweat out; to iſſue out 
by ſweat. 


Some perforations in the part itſelf, through 


* 


obſerved in ſuch as are freſh. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

The juices of the flowers, are, firſt, the expreſſed 
juice; ſecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the ſmell of 
the plant preſides; thirdly, honey, exuding from 
all flowers, the bitter not excepted. Arbuthnet, 


To Exu'paTE, J. 2. To force out, or 
To Ex vp RE. 
To EXU'LCERATE. v. a. [exulcero, Lat. 
1. To make fore with an ulcer; to affect 


with a running or eating fore. 
Cantharides, applied to any part of the body, 
touch the bladder and exwcerate it, if they ſtay on 
long. Bacon. 
That the ſaliva hath a virtue of macerating bo- 
dies, appears by the effects in taking away warts, 
ſometimes exulcerating the jaws, and rotting the 
teeth. Ray on the Creutian. 
The ſtagnating ſerum turning acrimonious, eu- 
cerates and putrifies the bowels. Arbuthnot cn Dict. 
To atflict; to corrode; to enrage. 


—— 


2. 


D . 
abundance; luxuriance. 3 | 


- 
* 


Addiſim's Frechider. 


Exu'ccovs. adj. [exſucers, Latin.] With- 


ſtraining of the juice of the tree through the wood 


ing, then it ſeemeth to be an eazdation of the herb | 


which the humour included doth exzdate, may be | 


throw out, as by ſweat. 


* Ey'as. .. 


| 


; 
4 
| 


| | Thoughts, my tormentors, armed with deadh 0 


ſhells; whatever is thrown off, or fl. 


E. TE 


Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt nm, 
Exaſperate, exulcerate, and raiſe 7012, 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herh 

| Or medicinalrliquor can aſſuage. Milton's 4 on; 

FEXUTCERA TION. 2. J. [from Os m 

t. The beginning erofion, which 1 
away the ſubſtance and forms an ulcer ; 

2. Exacerbation; corroſion, Ying, 
This exulce#/ation of mind made him act 

all occaſions of contradiction, 158 Pt to take 


Exu'r,CERATORY, adj, from ry; 
Having a tendency to cauſe ulcer; I 
To EXUI. T. v. ». [exulto, Latin.] Ty n. 
joice above meaſure; to triumph; to ho 
in high exaltation of gladneſs. : 
The whole world did ſeem to exa!t that it lad 
occaſion of pouring out gifts to ſo ble 


ſſed a purpoſe. 


1 
Ast, 


Who might be your mother, 
That you inſult, exult, and rail, at once 
Over the wretched? Shakeſpeare's At y;u Ile: 
Vece ar tte ii. 
ExU“LTANCE. 2. J. [from ext.] Tran. 
ſport; joy; triumph; gladneſs; exultation. 
We have great caufe of cx α and joy, God's 
ſervice being the moſt perfect freedom. Gy, Tergit. 
EXULTA'TION: z. J. [exultatio, Latin. Joy; 
triumph; rapturous delight. 

Good effects may grow in each of the people 
towards other, in them all towards their pattor, and 
in their paſtor towards every of them; between whim 
there daily and interchangeably paſs, in the hearing 
of God himſelf, and in the preſence of his holy 

angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, ca, 
provocations, petitions. Hiker, 

Devotion iripires men with ſentiments of rdlizivus 
gratitude, and {wells their hearts with inward tat- 
ſports of joy and exu/tation. Addiſon's Freehs/der, 

To EXUNDATE. v. z. [exunds, Lat.] To 
overflow. Did. 

ExuUnDa'TION. 2. / | from exundlale.] Over 
flow; abundance. | 

It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the crez- 
tion of the world to the exzndativz and overfioiving 
of his tranſcendent and infinite goodneſs. hy, 

Exu'PERABLE.. adj. [exuperabilir, Latin.) 
Conquerable ; ſuperable; vincible. 

ExuU'PERANCE. . + [ exuperantia, Lat.] 
Overbalance; greater proportion. 

Rome hath leſs variation than London; for en 

the Weſt fide of Rome are ſeated France, Span, 
and Germany, which take off the exyperance, 332 
balance the vigour of the Eaſtern parts. N 
To ExuscITATE. wv. 4. | exſuſcito, Latin. 
To ftir up; to rouſe. ; 
Exvu'sTION. 1. J. [ exuft19, Latin.) The act 
of burning up; conſumption by fire. g 
EXUVLE. u. /. [ Latin.] Cal g e 
2 
by animals. FI _ 
They appear to be only the fins or ery 
rather than entire bodies of fiſhes. au. 


Ex.] May either come from 1x, an land, 
Ka. by melting the Saxon 7x into “, 
Ee. | which is uſually done; or from 
the Saxon ea, which ſignifics a water, fl. 
ver, Sc. or, laſtly, from ieag, a field, * 
the ſame kind of melting. Cilſen. 
niais, French.] A young baus 


— 


juſt taken from the neſt, not able to prey 
for itſelf. Hanmer 
that cry out. 


An aiery of children, little , Shake/piat 


A young unfſedge 

ſket kind. Hanmer 

ow, my ep” 
pak) ('* 


Ey/aSMUSKET. 2. /. 
male hawk of the mu 
Here comes little Robin. —How. 8 
muſket; what news with you? 


EYE, 2. J. obſolete plural 


ene, now a“ 


Jah 


„0 


, 
ate, | 
wean 
cer. 

22 


0 take 
levkc 7, 
ate, 


, where they live, 


Gothick ; eaz, Saxon; 99g, Dutch; 


lar. cene. ; 
viſion; the medium of the 


Scottiſh, 
1. The organ o 
ſenſe of fight. | 
Good fir John, as you have one eye upon my fol- 


Tanga, 


fe, 


VG er into the regiſter of your own, that 

= ger ers a reproof off the eaſier. Shakeſpeare. 
Volchlite, bright moon, and theſe thy ſtars to thine, 

Thoſe clouds remov'd, upon our watry Sue. Shake. 

: Nor doth the eye itſelf, _ 

That molt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf, 

Not going irom itſelf; but eyes oppoſed, 

Saiate each other with each other's form. Shakeſp. 

nim as the apple of his eye. Deu. xxxii. 10. 


KC l . -» 
- es looking againſt the ſun or fire hurteth 
the . by dilatation; ſo curious printing in ſmall 


4 reading of ſmall letters, do hurt the 


alumes, an 
Y Bacon. 


by contraction. 
"a "ful dreſence did the crowd ſurprize, 
Nor durſt the raſh f pectator meet his eyes; 
Hes that conſeſs'd him born for kingly ſway, 
Hö fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable day. 

But ſure the cye of time be holds no name 
80 þlzit as thine in all the rolls of fame. 


2. Sight ; ocular knowledge. 

Who hath bewitched you, that you ſhould not 
obey the truth, before whoſe eyes Jeſus Chriſt haih 
deen evidently ſet forth? Gal. iii. 1. 


Look; countenance. 
I'll fay yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
is but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. Shakeſp. 
Front; face. | | 
To jultify this worthy nobleman, 
Her (hall you hear diſproved to your eyes. Shakeſp. 


5. A poſture of direct oppoſition, where 
one thing is in the ſame line with another. 


Now paſs'd, on either fide they nimbly tack, 
Bath ſtrive to intercept and guide the wind ; 

And in its ey? more cloſely they come back, 
To finiſh all the deaths they left behind. Dryden. 


Dryd. 
Pope. 


4 


6, Aſpect; regard. 


Haring an eye to a number of rites and orders 
in the church of England, as marrying with the 
ning; ſundry church-offices, dignities, and callings, 
for which they found no command ment in the holy 
Scripture, they thought by the one only ſtroke of 
an axiom to have cut them off. Hooker. 

Az in Scripture a number of laws, particular and 
poſitive, being in force, may not by any law of 
man be violated; we are, in making laws, to have 
thereunto an eſpecial eye. Hofer. 
The man that is tender among you, and very de- 
licate, his eyes ſhall not be evil towards his brother. 


| Deut. 
He wut hath a bountiful eye ſhall be bleſſed. Prov. 
Non ld be put into either of thoſe com- 


miſſions, with an eye of favour to their perſons, to 
eue them countenance or reputation in the places 
Bacon to Villiers. 
Theſe are intrinfick difficulties ariſing from the 
text itlelf, as the uncertainty ſometimes who are the 
perſons he ſpeaks to, or the opinions or practices 
which he has in his eye. Lecke. 
Winds and hurricanes at land, tempeſts and ſtorms 
ita, have always been looked upon with as evil 
«1 £32 as earthquakes. Woodward's Natural Hiſt. 
veveral performances have been juſtly applauded 
for their wit, which have been written with an eye 
© this predominant humour of the town. Addiſz7. 
e were the moſt obedient creatures in the world, 
eonttant to our duty, and kept a ſteady eye on the 
end for which we were ſent hither. Spe ator. 
In this diſpoſal of my ſiſter, I have had an eye 
to her being a wit, and provided that the bridegroom 
2 .1an of ſound judgment. Tatler. 
Bookſellers mention witu reſpect the authors they 
de printed, and conſequently have an eye to their 
dun advantage, Addiſon. 


Notice; obſervation; vi gilance; watch. 


Not ſatisfied with our oath, he appointed a band 

, Horlemen to have an eye that we ſhould not go 

gond appointed limits. Sidney. 

makers muſt have an eye to the place where, 

Hy the men amongſt whom. Hooker. 

y 0 1 hath caſt his cyer upon you, as figd- 
0 


* 


I've ey'd with belt regard. 


F EYE. 


ing you to be ſuch as you ſhould be, of Roping to 
make you tobe ſuch as he would have you to be. 
Bacon. 
If the Engliſh had driven the Iriſh into the open 
countries, where they might have an «ye and ob- 
ſervation upon them, the Iriſh had been eafily kept 
in order. | Davies on Ir:lund, 
Spenſer has followed both Virgil and Theocritus 
in the charms which he employs for curing Bri- 
tomartis of her love; but he had alſo our poet's 
Ceiris in his eye. Dryaen's 1. 
Miſdoubt my conſtancy; and do not try; 
But ſtay and ever keep me in your ge. Dryd. 
After this jealouſy he kept a tric eye upon him. 
DL Efirangce 
This method of teaching children by a repeated 
practice, under the eye and direction of the tutor, 
till they have got the habit of doing well, has many 
advantages. | Locke. 


8. Opinion formed by obſervation. 


She told her huſband, the deſigned to be beautiful 
in no body's eye but his. Sidney. 
It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the 
form of the church of Rome. Elogker. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. Shak. 
I was as far from meditating a war, as I was, in 
the eye of the world, from having any preparations 
for one. King Charles. 
Though he in all the people's eyes ſeem'd great, 
Yet greater he appear'd in his retreat,  ZDenham. 


9. Sight; view; the place in which any 


thing may be ſeen. 

There ſhall he practiſe tilts and tournaments, 
Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen; 
And be, in eye of every exerciſe, 
Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. SH. 


10. Any thing formed like an eye. 


We ſee colours like the eye of a peacock's feather, 
by preſſing our eyes on either corner, whilſt we look. 
the other way. Newton. 


11. Any ſmall perforation, 


This Ajax has not ſo much wit as will ſtop the 
eye of Helen's needle. Shaks/p. Troilus and Crefjida, 

Does not our Saviour himſelf ſpeak of the into- 
lerable difficulty which they cauſe in men's paſſage 
to heaven? Do not they make the narrow way 
much narrower, and contract the gate which leads 
to life to the ſtreightneſs of a needle's eye? South. 


12. A ſmall catch into which a hook goes. 


Thoſe parts if they cohere to one another but 
by reſt only, may be much more eaſily diſſociated, 
and put into motion by any external body, than they 
could be, if they were by little hooks and eyes, or 
other kind of faſtenings entangled in one * 

i. 


13. Bud of a plant. 


Prune and cut off all your vine-ſhoots to the very 


root, ſave one or two of the ſtouteſt, to be left with 


three or four eyes of young wood. Lvelyn's Kulen. 


14. A ſmall ſhade of colour. 


The ground indeed is tawny. | 
With an eye of green in't. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Red with an eye of blue makes a purple. Bh. 


1 5. Power of perception. 


The eyes of your underſtanding being enlightened. 


Eph. i. 


A gift doth blind the eyesof the wife. Deut. xvi. 19. 
To EYE. v. a, [from the noun.] To 


watch; to keep in view; to obſerve; to 


look on; to gaze on. 


When they are laid in garriſon, they may better 
hide their defaults than when they are in camp, 
where they are continually eyed and noted of all 
men. Spenſer on Ire/and. 

Full many a lady | 
Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
The kitchen Malkin pins 


Her richeſt lockram *bout her reeky neck, 


Ciamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſp. Coriolan. 
Bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh, 

Modeſt as morning, when ſhe coldly eyes 

The youthful Pheebus. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creff. 
Bold deed thou haſt preſum'd, advent'rous Eve, 


And peril great proyok'd, who thus hath dar'd, 


* 
* 


E 


Wich gentle eycdrops. 
EY'EGLANCE. z. g. [eye and glance.] Quick 


ET E: 
Had it been only coveting to eye _ 
That ſacred iruit. Mr Iton's Paradiſe Lift. 
Such a ſtory as the baſiliſk is that of the wolf, 
concerning priority of viſion, that a man becomes 
hoarte and dumb, if the wolt have the advantage 
firſt to eye him. Brow. 
It was needful for the hare perpetually to eye her 
purſuing enemy. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Then gave it to his faithful ſquire, 
With leſſons how t' obſerve and eye her. Hudibras. 
ye nature's walks, ſhoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they riſe. | 
Have a box when eunuchs ing, 
And foremott in the circle eye a king. Pope*s Horace. 


Pope. 


To EYE. v. 2. To appear; to ſhow; to 


bear an appearance. Not uſed. 
Forgive me, ; 
Since my becomings kill me when they do not 
Eye well to you. Shakrſp. Antony and Clecpatru. 


EY'rBALL. 2. . [He and ball. ] The apple 


of the eye; the pupil. 
Be ſubject to no ſight but mine: inviſible 

To every eychall elſe. Shakefſp. Tempeſt. 
I teel my hair grow fAiff, my Marrs Pdf 

This is the only torm could thake my ſoul. Dryd. 
Not when a gilt buffet's reflected pride 

Turns you trom ſound philoſophy aſide, 

Not when from plate to plate your eyz4a/ls roll, 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope. 


EvYEBRI'GHT. 2. /. [enphraſia, Latin.] A 


plant, called by Milton Ezphraſy. 


Ev':zBROW. z. . [eye and brow. ] The hairy 


arch over the eye. 
The lover, - 
Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his miſtreſs“ eyebrow. Shakeſ. As you like it. 
On the ſeventh day he ſhall ſhave all his hair off 
his head, his beard, and his exebrozws. Lev. xiv. 9. 
Above ſtand the eychroTvs, to keep any thing from 
running down upon the eyes; as drops of ſweat from: 
the forchead, or duſt. Ray. 
The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 
And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red; f 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 


And o'er his ey-5rows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 


- 


Er ep. adj. from ge.] Having eyes: uſed 


in compoſition. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, 
Though disfigured, a well eyed man 
May happily difcover. 
I'il not be made a ſoft and dull-qed fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To Chriſtian interceſſors. Shaeſpeares 


8 fenſer. 


Y'EDROP, 1. f. [ge and diup. Tear. 


That tyranny which never quaft but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knife 
Shaxeſp. Henry VI. 


notice of the eye. 
His countenance was bold, and baſhed not 


For Guyon's looks; but ſcornful eyeglance at him 


ſhot. Fairy N. 


Ey'tcLass. . /. ſeye and glaſs.] Specta- 


cles; glaſs to aſſiſt the ſight, 


Ha' you not ſeen Camillo? 


But that's paſt doubt you have; or your ey-g/afs 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn. 


hakeſp. 


By comparing it with a. good perſpective of four 


foot in length, made with a concave eyeg/aſs, I. 
could read at a greater diſtance with my own in- 
ſtrument than with the glaſs. 


Evy'eL ASH. 2. . [eye and laſh.) The line 


Newtin, 


of hair that edges the eyelid. 


EY'tLESS. adj. [from he.] Wanting eyes; 


ſightleſs; deprived of fight. 


A proclaim'd prize! moſt happy! 


That eye/e/s head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh + 
To raiſe my fortunes. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Promiſe was, that I 


Should Iſrael from Philiftian yoke deliver: 
Aſk for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyelefs in Gaza, at the mill with ſlaves. 


Milton, 


Pentheus durſt deride 


The cheated people, and the eyelefs guide. Addiſon. 
142 


Meonides, 
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EYE 


Meonides, 


Poor eyel*/+ pilgrim. Philips, 
Cyclop, it any pitying thy diſgrace, 
Aſt who d'siigur'd thus that eye face, Pope. 


ExEL ET. z. /. [gillet, French, a little eye.] 
A hole through which light may enter; 
any ſmall perforation for a lace to go 

through. 
Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I made 
eyelet holes to draw it cloſe. Fiſeman's Surgery. 

ExCZLID. z. / [eye and lid.] Ihe mem- 


brane that ſhuts over the eye. 
Mark when ſhe ſmiles with amiable cheer, 
And tell me whereto can ye liken it! 
When on each cyelid ſweetly do appear 
An hundred graces as in ſhade to fit. Spenſer's Son. 
On my cyelids is the ſhadow of death. J. xvi. 16. 
Fetch me that flower; the herb I ſhew'd thee once; 
The juice of it, on ſleeping eyelids laid, 
Will makeor man or woman madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it ſees. Shakeſpeare. 
The Turks have a black powder, made of a mi- 
neral called alc hol, which with a fine long pencil 
they lay under their eye/ids, which doth colour 
black, whereby the white of the eye is ſet off more 
White, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
At length. the crackling noiſe and dreadtul blaze 
Call'd up ſome waking lover to the fight; 
And long it was ere he the reft could raiſe, 


Whoſe heavy eze/ids yet were full of night. Dryden. 


ExESERVAN T. 2. /. [He and ſervant.] A 
ſervant that works only while watched. 
ExrsFERVITC E. z. /. [eye and /erwice,] Ser- 
vice performed only under inſpection. 

Servants, obey in all things your maſters; not 
with eyeſervice, as men- pleaſers, but in ſingleneſs 
of heart. | Col. iii. 

Er'snor, z. /. [He and Hg.] Sight; glance; 
view. 

I muſt not think of ſharing the booty before I am 
free ſrom danger, and out of eye/bot from the other 
windows. Dryden. 

I have preſerved many a young man from her 
cyeſbot by this means. Specator. 

Ex'es1GHT. 2. J. [He and fight.) Sight of 
the eye. 

The Lord hath recompenſed me according to my 
cleanneſs in his ey«/ig/r. 


2 Sam. | 


EYE 
Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb; 
Either my cycſighit fails, or thou look'ſt pale, Shak, 
Though fight be loſt, 
Life yet hath many ſolaces, enjoy'd 
Where other ſenſes want not their delights, 
At home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eyefight expoſes daily men abroad. Milion's Agon. 
Joſephus ſets this down from his own ert, 
being himſelf a chief captain at the fiege of Jopata, 
where theſe events happened. Wilkins, 
He blinds the wife, gives eye/g4t to the blind, 
And molds and ſtamps anew the lover's mind. Dryd. 
Ey'/tSoRE. v. J. [eye and fore. ] Something 
offenſive to the ſight. 7 
Hath the church of Chriſt, from the firſt begin- 
ning, by a ſecret univerſal inſtinct of God's good 
ſpirit, al ways tied itſelf to end neither ſermon, nor 
almoſt any ſpeech of moment, which hath con- 
cerned matters of God, without ſome ſpecial words 
of honour and glory to the Trinity, which we all 
adore; and is the like concluſion of pſalms become 
now, at length, an eye/ore, or a galling to the ears 
that hear it? Hooker. 
Fy, doff this habit; ſhame to your eſtate, 
And re to our ſolemn feſtival. Shakeſp. 
As ſoon as the two lords came thither they covered, 
to the trouble of the other; but having preſently to 
ſpeak, they were quickly treed from that gere. 
| Clarendon. 
Mordecai was an eye/ore to Haman. IL. Eftrarge. 
He's the beſt piece of man's fleſh in the market; 


EyesPo'TTED. adj. [eye and /pot. | Marked 
with ſpots like eyes. 

Nor Juno's bird, in her ey:ſpertcd train, 

So many goodly colours doth contain. Spenſer, 

EYE STRING. 7. . [eye and ftring. | The 

ſtring of the eye; the tendon by which 

the eye is moved. | | 

J would have broke mine eyetringe; crackt them, but 

To look upon him. Shakeſp. Cyimbeline. 

To know whether the ſheep are found or not, 

ſee that their gums be red and the rings ruddy. 

Mortimer. 

EYE TOO TH. z. /, [eye and 7orh.] The 

tooth on the upper jaw next on each, fide 


to the grinders; the fang. 


| 


not an eyefere in his whole body. Dryd. Don Seb, 


| 


EvY/eEwINK. z. J. [eye and 


ETEWI / TN rss. 


E YR 
The next tooth on each ſide ſtronger and de 


rooted, and more pointed, called canin: in Erg. 
epeteeth, to tear the more tough ſort of 1 Cog 
Mts 


Ray on the Crea, 
: Wink, A Wi 
as a hint or token, . nk, 

They would have won any woman's heart; 


ad 
I warrant you, they could never get an ee 4 


Shakeſpeare, 
£SS. 2% /. ge and withy:,} 49 
ocular evidence; one who gives tellimo 
ny to facts ſeen with his own eyes. : 


We made known unto you the power and can. 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and Si oben. 
his majeſty. 3 

To meet him all his ſaints, who filent ſtoad x 
Eyewitnefes of his almighty acts, - 
With jubilee advanc'd. Milton's Farad ſ Lf 

The curious, by laying together circum... 
atteſtations, and characters of thoſe why As cas. 
cerned in them, either receive or reject what at fri 
but eyewitneſſes could abſolutely believe or diche- 
lieve. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Relgin. 


EvyRe. 2. / [eyre, French; iter, Latin. ] The 


court of juſtices itinerants; and juſtices in 
eyre are thoſe only, which Pra& in many 

laces calls ju/t:ciartos itinerantes, Ihe nn 
alſo of the foreſt is nothing but the 


| juſtice-ſeat, otherwiſe called; which is, 


or ſhould, by ancient cuſtom, be held 
every three years by the juſtices of th 
foreſt, journeying up and down to that 
purpoſe. Cruel, 


Ev'ry. z. ſ. [from ey, an egg.] The place 


where birds of prey build their neſts and 


hatch. | 
But I was born ſo high, 
Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top, 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun, St, 
The eagle, and the ſtork, | 
On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build. Mite, 
Some haggard hawk, who had her % nigh, 
Well pounc'd to faſten, and well wing'd to fly. 


Dryer, 


»” "I 


F 


A conſonant generally reckoned by 
authors, and admitted by Scaliger, 

7 among the ſemi-vowels, and ac- 
cording to that opinion diſtin- 
guiſhed in the cnumeration of the alphebet 
by a name beginning with a vowel, which 
yet has ſo far the nature of a mute, that 
it is eaſily pronounced before a liquid in 
the ſame ſyllable. it has in Engliſh an 
inv ariable ſound, formed by compreſſion 
of the whole lips and a forcible breath. 
Its kindred letter is V, which, in the 


Illandick alphabet, is only W 


F. 


6 FA B 


from it by a point in the body of the 


letter. 

VaBa cus. adj.] fabacens, Latin. ] Having 
the nature of a bean. Dit. 
F. X BLE. . ſ. | fable, French; fabula „LA. 
1. A feigned ſtory intended to enforce ſome 

moral precept. 
Jotham's fable of the trees is the oldeſt extant, 
and as beautiful as any made ſince. Addiſen's Spec. 


2. A fiction in general. 
iriptolemus, to ſung the nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine; 
But, ſpite ot all thoſe fab/e-marcrs, 


He never ſow'd on Alinaigh acres» Dryden. 


4. The ſeries or contexture of events 
conſtitute a poem epick or dramatic. 


part of Britain, may ſeem to give ſome b 0 
countenance to thoſe fab/es that make him t, 22 
lived many years among the Scots. . 


being formed, he contrives ſuch a defign or. 
as may be moſt ſuitable to t 
The firſt thing to be conſidered in an 
is the fable, which is perſect or im 
cording as the action, which it relates, 
lets ſo, 


F AB 
le nong 


Palladius coming to die ſomewhere in th 


S 2 0; 
171; 4 
> 44+» 


422 
— 


A vitious or fooliſh fiction. 
But refuſe profane and old wives fables. 


1 Tin. ive 
vhich 


The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the pore 

„„ 
he moral. Dryd. D vr 
epick poem 
perfect, ac. 
is more or 


Addiſon's Spear 


- 


deepey 
Er:gi'fh 
nente, 
eatiax, 


rink, 


3 and, 
of her, 
ſpeare, 
An 
Imo. 


oming 
fex of 
2 Pet, 
J 


ö L. 
nicer, 
Con. 
it Hint 
litbe⸗ 
gn, 
The 
os in 
any 
ere 
the 
1. 
geld 
fil 
that 
wel, 
ace 
and 


FAB 
ye; 2 vicious falſehood. This ſenſe 


ely familiar. 6 
wok like a fable to report that this gen- 


eman gives away à great fortune by ſecret methods. 
tema 


Addiſon. 
v. 1. from the noun. ] 


To feign; to write not truth but fiction. 
4 Tait Saturn's ſons receiv'd the three-fold reiga 
Ot heav'ny of ocean, and deep hell beneath, 
(14 poets mention fabling. Prior. 
Vain now the tales which fabling poets tell, 
That wav'ring conqueſt ſtill deſires to rove! 
1 Marlbro's camp the goddeſs knows to dwell. 
: Prior. 


2. To tell falſchoods; to lye; a familiar 


3 A 


15 


7 Fb. 


uſe, 

He falles not: hear the enemy. Sal. Hen. VI. 

＋ FABLE. v. 4. To feign; to tell falſely. 
: We mean rye 3 

turn this heaven itſelf into t e he 3 
he Ehleft. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Ladies of th? Heſperides, they ſeem'd 
Fiirer than feign'd of old, or fublid ſince 
Ot fairy damſels met in foreſt wide, 

By knights. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Fial ED. adj, [from fable.] Celebrated in 
fables. | 3 

Hail, fabled grotto! hail, Elyfian foil! 
Thou faireſt ſpot of fair Britanaia's iſle! Ticxell. 

FauLER. 2. J. [from fable.] A dealer in 

gction; a writer of feigned ſtories. 

7, FABRICATE. v. a. [ fabricor, Latin. ] 

1, To build; to conſtruct. 

2. To forge; to deviſe falſely. This ſenſe 
is retained among the Scottiſh lawyers; 
for chen they ſuſpect a paper to be forged, 
they ſay it is fabricate. 

FaRIcA“TION. 2. . [from fabricate.] 
The act of building; conſtruction. 

This Ai ricatian of the human body is the im- 
mediate work of a vital principle, that tormeth the 
firit ruliments of the human nature. Hale. 

FirriCk. 2. J. | fabrica, Latin. ] 

1. A building; an edifice. 

There muſt be an exquiſite care to place the co- 
lumns, fet in ſeveral tories, moſt preciſely one over 
zuother, that ſo the ſolid may anſwer to the ſolid. 
n G10 VACULUIES to the vacuities, as well for beauty 
2s tiength of the fabrick, Wotton. 

. any ſeſtem or compages of matter; any 
body formed by th junction of dif 
99-17 tormea by the conjunction of dif- 
mbar parts, | 
Y Sill will ye think it ſtrange, 

Tot al the parts of this great Fabrick change; 


their old ſtation and primeval frame. Prior. 
1% FA BRICK. v. g. [from the noun. ] To 

build; to form; to conſtruct. 

. She a. what laus of life 

de cheeſe inhabitants obſerve, and how 

F454 their manſions. Philips. 


Ta BULIST. . J. fabulifte, French.] A 
writer of fables. 
Quitting ZEfop and the fabu/ifts, he copies Bc- 
8 Croxal. 
; Our dard's a fabu/rft, and deals in fiction. Gurrict, 
Faovio'viey, 1. . | fabulofitas, Latin.) 
belgeſs of feigned ſtories; fabulous in- 
ention. > 
El, their fabu/zfty they report, that they had 
Hekratlons tor twenty thouſand years. | 
=Y Azvoa's Deſeripte of the World. 
* PULOUS, dj. abulzſus, Latin. | Feign- 
ed, full of fables, invented tales. ; 
be bon terrified with the imagination of ſpectres, 
er 280 reatonable than one who thinks the ap- 
bearauce of Ipirits fabulous and groundleſs. Addiſon. 
At a ö 
EULOUELY, dv. [from fabulons,.] In 
2; mi fabulous manner. 
gers are many thi | | iver 
CN to be accept 8 5 nee n * 
accepted as truths, Brown's Talg. Err, 


FAC 
FACE. u. /. [ face, French, from facies, Lat.] 
1. The viſage. 
The children of Iſrael ſaw the face of Moſes, 
that the ſkin of Moſes's face ſhone. Excd. xxxiv. 35. 

A man ſhall ſee faces, which, if you examine | 
them part by part, you ſhall never find good; but 
take them together, are not uncomely. Bacon. 

From beauty ſtill to beauty ranging, 

In every face I found a dart. Addiſan's Spectator. 
2. Countenance; caſt of the features; look; 
air of the face. 

Kick'd out, we ſet the beſt face on't we could. 

Dryden's Virg. 

Seiz'd and ty'd down to judge, how wretched 1! 
Who can't be filent, and who will not lye: 
To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 
3. The ſurface of any thing. 

A miſt watered the whole face of the ground. Gen. 
4. The front or forepart of any thing. 

The breadth of the face of the houfe, towards 
the Eaſt, was an hundred cubits. Exek. xli. 14. 
5. Viſible ſtate of affairs. " 4 

He look'd, and ſaw the face of things quite chang'd, 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar; 

All now was turn'd tojollity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. Milton. 

This would produce a new face of things in Europe. 


Addiſon. 


Pope. 


6. Appearance; reſemblance; look. 
Keep ſtill your former face, and mix again 
With theſe loit ſpirits; run all their mazes with 'em; 
For ſuch are treaſons. Ben TFonſon. 
At the {irft ſhock, with blood and powder ſtain'd, 
Nor heav'n, nor ſea, their former face retain'd 
Fury and art produce effects ſo ſtrange, 
They trouble nature, and her viſage change. Valler. 
His dialogue has ſo much the face of probability, 
that ſome have miſtaken it for a real conference. 
Baker, 
7. Preſence; fight; ſtate of confrontation. 
Ye ſhal! give her unto Eleazar, and one ſhall ſlay 
her betore his face. Numb. xix. 3. 
Jove cannot fear; then tell me to my face, 
That I of all the gods am leaſt in grace. Dryd. Iliad. 
8. Confidence; boldneſs; freedom from baſh- 


fulneſs or confuſion, | 

They're thinking, by his face, 
To ſaſten in our thoughts that they have courage; 
But *tis not 19. S Huh. Filius Caſar.. 


4 


with any fice or comelinels, ſay or do himſelt? A 
man can ſcarce allege his own merit wich modeſty, 
much leſs extol them: a man cannot ſometimes 
brook to ſupplicate or beg. Bacon. 

You'll find the thing will not be done 
With ignorance and face alone. Hudibras, 

You, ſays the judge to the wolf, have the face to 
challenge that which you never loft; and you, ſays 
he to the fox, have the confidence to deny that 
which you have ſtolen. L' Eſtrange. 

This is the man that has the Face to charge others 
with falſe citations. Tillafon, Preface, 

9. Diſtortion of the face. 
Shame itſelf! 
Why do you make ſuch Faces? Shatefp. Mccbeth. 
Fa c R 7 Face. [An adverbial exprefſion. ] 
1, When both parties are preſent. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 
have his accuſers face to face. lers, xxv. 16. 

2. Naxedly; without the interpoſition cf 
other bodies, 
Now we ice through a glaſs darkly; but then face 75 

Ace. 1. C. xni. 

To FacE. v. 2. [from the noun.] 

1. To carry a falſe appearance; to play the 
hypocrite. 

Thou needs mult learn to laugh, to lye, 
To /ace, to forge, to ſcoſt, to company. Hubb. Tale. 

2. Jo turn the face; to come in front. 

Face about, man; a ſoldier, and afraid of the 
enemy! Dryden. 

Then thrie: the mounted ſquadrons ride around 


How many things are there which a man cannot, 


FAC 
Hail and farewell they ſhouted thrice amain, 
Thrice facirg to the left, and thciice they turn'd 
again, Dryden. 
To FACE. v. a. 
1. To meet in front; to oppdſe with con- 
fidence and firmneſs. 
I'il face 

This tempeſt, and deſerve the name of king. Dryden. 

We get intelligence of the force of the enemy, 
and caſt about for a ficient number of troops to Ace 
the enemy in the field of battle. Addiſon on cur. 

They are as loth © ſee the fires kindled in Smith- 
field as his lordſhip; and, at leak, as ready to ſu e 
them under a popith perſecution. Swift. 


with dowr, 
We trepan'd the ſtate, and cd it down 
With plots and projects of our own. Hudibrass 
Becauſe he walk'd againſt his will, | 
He fac'd men down that he ſtood ſtill. Prior. 
3. To ſtand oppoſite to. 
On one fide is the head of the emperor Trajan; 
the reverſe has on it the circus Maximus, aud a 


view of the ſide of the Palatine mountain that faces 
it, Addiſon on Italy. 


The temple is deſcribed ſquare, and the four 
fronts with open gates, facing the different quarters 
of the world, | Pope. 
4. To cover with an additional ſuperticicsz 
to inveſt with a covering. | 

The fortification of Soleurre is faced with marble. 

Addiſen. 
Where your old bank is hollow, Face it with the 
firſt ſpit of earth that you dig out ct the ditch. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Fa'cz1zss. adj, [from face.] Being with- 
out a face, Bailey. 
FacerarNnTER. . /. | face and paiwer.] 
A drawer of portraits; a painter who 
draws from the life. | 
Facera'INTING. z. / | face and painting.] 

The art of drawing portrait. 

Georgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled 
in portraits or facepuinting, Diyden's Dufrejniy. 

Fa'CET. . . ¶ facette, French.] A ſmall 
ſurface; a ſuperſicies cut into ſeveral 
angles. 

Honour that is gainel and broken upon an«ther, 
hath the quicke:tretlection, like diamands cut with 
feces, Bacon. 

FACE TTIOUS. . ¶facetiux, French; fir- 
cetie, Latin.] Gay; chearful; lively; 
merry; witty. It is uſed both of per- 
ſons and ſentiments. 

Soerates, informed of ſom? derogating ſpeeches 
uſes of him behind his back, made this facetious 
reply, Let Sim beat inc too when | an wotent, 

Government file Tongues 

FacE'tioUsLyY. adv. | from facetions, | Gate 
ly; cheerfully; wituly; merrily. 

Face'riousNz53. 2. J. [from fecetions,] 

Cheerful wit; mirth; gaiety. 

Fac1Lt. adj. | facile, French; facilis, Lat.] 
1. Eaſy; not difficult; performable or at- 
tainable with little labour, | 

Then alſo thoſe poets, which are now counted 
moſt hard, will be both faci/e and pleaſant. 

Milton on Education. 

To confine the imagination is as facile a per- 
formance as the Gatcham's deiign of hedging in 
the cuckoo. . Glanvilie, 

By Jividing it into parts fo diſtinct, the order in 
which they all find each diſpoſed, will render the 
work facile and deiighttul. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 

This may at firit ſeem perplexed with many 
diciculties, yet many things may be tuggcited to 
make it more facile and commodious. Wilkins. 

2. Eafily ſurmountable; eaſily conquerable. 

"The facile gates of hell too iliglitiy barr'd. 37:11. 

3. Eaſy of acceſs or converſe; not haughty ; 
not ſupercilious; not auſtere, 


| The luc, end Arcite's name diey thrice reſound, 


] mean 


4 2 2 


2. To oppoſe with impudence: commonly ' 
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FAC 


I meant ſhe ſhould be courteous, facile, ſweet, 
Hating that ſolemn vice of greatnets, pride, 
I meant each ſotteſt virtue there thould meet, 
Fit in that ſofter boſom to reſide. Ben Tonſon. 
Raphael now, to Adam's doubt propos'd, 
Benevolent and facile, thus reply'd. Ilten. 


4. Pliant; flexible; eaſily perſuaded to good 


or bad; ductile to a fault. 
Too facile then, thou did'ſt not much gainſay; 


Nay did'ſt permit, approve, and fair diſmits. Milton. 
Since Adam, and his facile conſort Eve 
Loſt Paradiſe, decciv'd by me. Milton. 


Some men are of that facile temper, that they 
are wrought upon by every object they converſe with, 
whom any affectionate diſcourſe, or ſerious ſermon, 
or any notable accident, ſhall put into a fit of re- 
ligion, which yet uſually laſts no longer than til 
ſomewhat elſe comes in their way. Calumy. 

To FACILITATE. v. 32. | faciliter, French. 
To make eaſy; to free from difficulty; 


to clear from impediments. 
Choice of the likelieſt and beſt prepared metal 
for the verſion will facilitate the work. Bacon. 
They renewed their aſſault two or three days to- 
gether, and planted cannon to facilitate their pal- 
fage, which did little hurt; but they ſtill Joſt many 
men in the attempt. Clarendon. 
Though perſpective cannot be called a certain rule 
of picture, yet it is a great ſuccour and relief to art, 
and facilitates the means of execution. Dryd. Dufre/. 
What produceth a due quantity of animal ſpirits, 
neceſſarily facilitates the animal and natural mo- 
tions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
A war on the fide of Italy would cauſe a great 
diverſion of the French forces, and facilitate the 
progreſs of our arms in Spain. | Swift. 
Faci'LITY. 2. J. | facilite, French; faclitas, 
Latin. | 
2. Eaſineſs to be performed; freedom from 
difficulty. | 
Yet reaſon ſaith, reaſon ſhould have ability 
To hold theſe wordly things in ſuch proportion, 
As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney. 
Piety (n d not be diverted from this to a more 
commodious buſineſs by any motives of profit or 
facility. Ralcigh. 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than 
upon any other Gentiles, both in point of religion 
and in point of honour; though Facility and hope of 
ſuccels might invite ſome other choice. Bacon. 
2. Readineſs in performing; dexterity. 
They who have ſtudied have not only learned 
many e:c-ilent things, but alfo have acquired a 
great facility of profiting themſelves by reading good 
authors. Dryden's Dufreſ15). 
The facility which we get of doing things, by a 
cuſtom of doing, makes them often pals in us without 
our notice, . ; Loc be. 
3. Vitious ductility; eaſineſs to be per- 
ſuaded to good or bad; ready compliance. 
Facility is worſe than bribery; for bribes come 
now and then: but if importunity or idle reſpects 
lead a man, he ſhall never be without them. Bacon. 
*Tis a great error to take facility for good- nature, 
tenderneſs without diſcretion, is no better than a 
more pardonable folly. L' Eftrange. 
4. Eaſineſs of acceſs; complaiſance; con- 


deſcenſion; affability. 

He opens and yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs 
with difficulty and reluctancy; but offers hint ſelf to 
the viſits of a friend with facility, and all the meet- 

ing readineſs of appetite and deſire. South, 

Facine'rlous. adj. [corrupted by Shake 
ſpeare from Facinerous; facinus, facinoris, 
Latin. ] Wicked; facinorous. 

*Tis ſtrange, *tis very ſtrange, that is the brief 
and the tedious of it; and he's of a moſt facinericus 
ſpirit that will not acknawledge it. Shakeſpeare. 

Fa'cinc. 2. J [from To face.] An orna- 
mental covering; that which is put on 
the outſide of any thing by way of de- 
coration. | 

"Theſe offices and dignities were but the facings 
and iringes of his greatneſs, Witt. 


FAC 
FACI'NOROUS. a. [ facinrra, Latin. ] 
Wicked; atrocious; deteſtably bad. 
Faci'noROUSNESS: 2. . [from facinorons, ] 
Wickedneſs in a high degree. 
FacT. 2. . | fatum, Latin. | 
1. A thing done; an effect produced; ſome- 
thing not barely ſuppoſed or ſuſpeRed, ] 


but really done. 

In matter of ct they ſay there is ſome credit to 
be given to the teſtimony of man; but not in matter 
of opinion and judgement: we ſee the contrary both 
acknowledged and univerſally practiſed all throughout 
the world. ) f Hoober. 

As men are not to miſtake the cauſes of theſe 
operations, ſo much leſs are they to miſtake the fact 
or effect, and raſhly to take that for done which is 
not done. | h Bacon, 

Thoſe effects which are wrought by the percuſſion 
of the ſenſe, and by things in fue, are produced 
likewiſe in ſome degree by the imagination: there- 
fore if a man ſee another eat ſour or acid things, 
which ſet the teeth on edge, that object tainteth 
the imagination. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Matter of fa& breaks ont and blazes with too 
great an evidence to be denied. South's Sermons. 

2. Reality; not ſuppoſition; not ſpecula- 
tion. | 

If this were true in /a@, I do not ſee any colour 

for ſuch a concluſion. Addiſen on the War. 

Manifold fins, though in ſpeculation they may be 
ſeparable from war, in reality and fa@& never fail to 


attend it.  Smalridge. 
3. Action; deed. 775 
Unhappy man! to break the pious Jaws 


Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe: 

Howe er the doubtful Fa is underſtood, 

*Tis love of honour and his country's good; 

The conſul, not the father, ſheds the blood. Dryden. 

FA'CTION. z. J/. [ Faction, French; factio, 
Latin. | 

t. A party in a ſtate, 

The queen is valued thirty thouſand ſtrong ; 

If ſhe hath time to breathe, be well aſſur'd 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. Shakeſp. 

He has been known to commit outrages, _. 

And cheriſh factions. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

By one ot Simon's fa&/97z murders were com- 
mitted. Mac. 

By the weight of reaſon I thould counterpoiſe the 
overbalancing of any factions. King Charles. 

2. Tumult; diſcord; diſſenſion. 

They remained at Newbery in great action among 
themſelves. Clarendon. 

Fa'CTIONARY. z. . | factionaire, French. 
One of a faction; a party man. A word 
not in uſe. . 

Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Me- 
nenius; always factionary of the party of your ge- 
neral.  Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Fa“ c rious. adj. ¶Factieux, French.] 

1. Given to faction; loud and violent in a 
party; publickly diſſentious; addicted to 
form parties and raiſe publick diſturbances. 
Nie is a traitor; let him to the Tower, 

And crop away that fi&iozs pate of his. Shake/p. 

Be factious for redreſs of all theſe griefs. Sap. 

2. Proceeding from publick diſſenſions; 
tending to publick diſcord. | 

Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix'd, 
Aſſemble; and harangues are heard; but ſoon 
In fadtimns oppoſition. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

FaFious tumults overbore the freedom and ho- 
nour of the two houſes, King Charles. 

Why theſe fa@ioms quarrels, controverſies, and 
battles amongit themſelves, when they were all 
united in the fame deſign? Dryden. 

Fa'cTIOUSLY. adv. from factious.] In a 
manner criminally diſſentious or tumul- 


tuous. 
I intended not only to oblige my friends, but 
mine enemies alſo; exceeding even the deſires o! 


thoſe that were facfiouſly diſcontented. Aung Charles. | 


FAC 


Fa'cTIOUSNESs. 2. / [from fadtins,) ] 
clination to publick diſſenſion: x, 155 
clamorouſneſs for a party. Cent 

Fa'CTIT1OUS, adj. [ Factilius, Latin.] Mad 
by art, in oppoſition to what is made N 
nature. * 

In the making and diſtilling of 
degree of fire the ſalt, the water, + Dag: 
whereof that factitious concrete is made Rat 
boiled up together, or eaſily brought to _ 


dy one 


up, being 
corporate. 


Hardneſs wherein ſome ſtones excecd 
bodies, and among them the adamant 
ſtones being exalted to that degree that 
endeavours to counterf eit it; the Het 8 
of chymiſts, in imitation, being extily dete 10 
an ordinary lapidiſt. Ray en ere. 

F ACTOR. 1. J. ¶VJacteur, French; fatrr, 
Latin. | = ? 
1. An agent for another; one who tranſac, 
buſineſs for another. Commonly a ſub. 


ſtitute in mercantile affairs. 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 
Or lowly factor for another's gain. Shake, RI. III 
Piercy is but my factor, good my lord, 4s 
I' engrols up glorious deeds on my behalf, Se 
Lou all three, Gs 
The ſenators alone of this great world, 
Chief fa&rs for the gods. Shakefſp, Ant. and Clerp 
We agreed that I ſhould ſend up an Faith 
Factor, that whatſoever the iſſand could yield ho 
be delivered at a reaſonable rate. Ralcigh)'s Apileey, 
The Scots had good intelligence, having lone 
factors doubtleſs at this mart, albeit ther did net“ 
openly trade. 77 Zum. 
Vile arts and reſtleſs endeavours are uſed b fn. 
fly and venomous factors for the old requblicta 
cauſe. 7 Seth, 
All the reaſon that I could ever hear alledg:4, by 
the chief actors for a general intromiſſion of all ſons, 
ſeas, and perſuaſions, into our communion, is, that 
thoſe who ſeparate from us are ſtiff and obftindte, 
and will not ſubmit to the rules and orders of our 
church, and that, therefore, they ought to be taken 
away. Sgulb. 
Forc'd into exile from his rightful throne, 
He made all countries where he came his own; 
And viewing monarchs ſecret arts of ſway, 
A royal fuctor for their kingdoms lay. 


2. [In arithmetick,] The multiplicator 
and multiplicand. ? Harri. 

Fa'cTroRy. 2. /. [from factor. 

1. A houſe or diſtri inhabited by traders 
in a diſtant country. Es 

2. The traders embodied in one place, 

FacTto'TUM. 2. /. [fac totum, Latin. It 
is uſed likewiſe in 3 


le. 
all other 
» 21 other 
art in vaig 


D: yan, 


urleſque French. | 4 
ſervant employed alike in al} kinds of bu- 
ſineſs: as Scrub in the Stratagem. 

FA'CTURE. ». /. [French.] The act or 
manner of making any thing. 

Fa'cuLTY. z. . [ faculte, French; facuita', 
Latin. ] 5 

1. The power of doing any thing; ability; 
whether corporal or intellectual. 

There is no kind of faculty or power in man, of 
any creature, which can rightly perform the lun 
tions allotted to it without perpetual aid aud cen 
currence of that ſupreme cauſe of all things. Lacs, 

Orators may grieve; for in their ſides, 
Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Den bam. 

Reaſon in man ſupplies the defect of other et 
tics wherein we are inferior to beaſts, and what we 
cannot compaſs by force we bring about by ſtratagen. 

5 s | L'Eftra"t G 

2. Powers of the mind, imagination, realcu, 
memory. 

I underſtand in the prime end : 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 


And inward faculties, which moſt excel. — 


nm 


L 


FAD 
e ordi ay of ſpeaking, the underftand- 
4 bevy nn lou enifgr of the mind. Locke. 
eicher did our Saviour think it neceſſary to ex- 
3 ; the nature of God, becauſe it would be 
pain te, without beſtowing on us other faculties 


ing an 


= ve poſſeſs at preſent. 5 

4 ET . ö 
4 Mechanical pow ty is the wedge uſed in 
9” The fiſth mechanical fac ulty is 8 Pilkins. 


leaving WOO 
In p yſick.] 


: a 
N by the firſt they underſtand that 


by which the body is nouriſhed, or ano- 
4 like it generated: the vital 5 
that by which life is preſerved, and the 
ordinary functions of the body perform- 
1. and the animal faculty is what con- 
Guts the operations of the mind. Rrincy. 
A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity. 

by Ile had none of thoſe faculties, which the other 
had, of reconciling men to him. Clarendon, 
"Our author found out monarchial abſolute power 


. t, he had an exceeding good faculty to find 
al whers he could not ſhew it others. Locke. 
3 had an excellent facully in preaching if he 
vere not too refined. Swift. 


6, Quality perſonal; diſpoſition or . 

ood or ill. Os 

bm traduc'd by tongues which Ig know 

4 3 ** 7 * ill e 

r faculties nor perſon, yet WI 
12 chronicles of my doing Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
» Natural virtue; efficacy. 

o requital ope his leathern ſcrip, | 
4:4 ſuew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties, Milton. 
6. Power; authority. 

: This Duncan 

Vath born his faculcies ſo meek, hath been 
oy clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Q Privilege; right to do any thing. 5 
Ia hath fet down to what perſons, in what 
cats with what circumſtances, almoit every fa- 
4. er favour ſhall be granted. Flooker. 
10. Faculty, in an univerſity, denotes the 
maſers and profeſſors of the ſeveral ſci- 
ences: as, a meeting of the facrlty or fa- 
elites. | 
Fr vb. adj. | acumdus, Latin. ] Eloquent. 
J. FabpLk. v. 2. [corrupted from To fid- 
4 or toy with the ſingers.] To trifle; 
to toy; to play. A low word. 


c 
, 


A power or ability to 


guid.] : 

Jo tend from greater to leſs vigour; to 
grow weak; to languiſh. 

. Jo tend from a brighter to a weaker co- 
lour, 

He greenneſs of a leaf ought to paſs ſor apparent, 
becoute ſoon fading into a yellow, it ſcarce laſts 
na, in compariſon of the greenneſs of an emerald. 

N Boyle cn Colours, 

the fpots in this ſtone are of the ſame colour 
chen, even to the very edges; there being an 
umcdiate tranſition from white to black, and the 
c2OUrS not Hading or declining gradually. J/ogdward, 
19 v:1ther, as a vegetable. 

Ye \:ull be as an oak whole leaf fadeth, and as 
den that hath no water. JJ i. 30. 
„ lodieaway gradually; to vaniſh; to be 
worn oat, 

Were either through the temper of the body, 
we other default, the memory is very weak, 
oe 1 e mind quickly fade, Locke. 

Ade ers Mall fade away, the ſun himſelf 

0 dim wich ag”, and nature ſink in years. Addi. 
5 10 be naturally not durable; to be tran- 


ent; eaſily to loſe vigour or beauty. 
7 "yy glorious beauty on the head of the fat valley 
de a fadirg flower, 17. xxviii. 4. 


gion, natural, vital, and 


7; Fave, v. . [ fade, French, inſipid, lan- 


1 F Al 


| The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading 

colours, and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and 

diſappear. ; Locke, 
Narciſſus? change to the vain virgin ſhows, 

Who truſts to beauty, truſts the fading roſe, Gay. 
To FaDE. v. a. To weſgaway; to reduce 
| to languour; to deprive of freſhneſs or 

vigour; to wither. 

This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, withered; 

And not a maiden, as thou ſay'ſt he is. Shakeſpeare. 

is palms, tho* under weights they did not ſtand, 

Still thriv'd; no Winter could his laurels fade. Dryd. 

Reſtleſs anxiety, forlorn deſpair, 

And all the faded family of care. Garth's Diſpenſ. 
To FaDct. v. x, [ gepe gan, Saxon; fugen, 

German. ] 

1. Jo ſuit; to fit; to have one part con- 
ſiſtent with another. 
Ho:y will this fadge ? my maſter loves her dearly, 

And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 

And ſhe, miſtaken, ſeems to doat on me. Shake/p. 
2. Jo agree; not to quarrel; to live in amity. 

When they thriv'd they never fadg'd, 

But only by the cars engag'd ; | 

That dogs that ſnarl about a bone, 

And play togeth.r when they've none. 
3. To ſucceed; to hit. | 

The fox had a fetch; and when he ſaw it would 
not fadge, away goes he preſently. L Eftrange. 
4. This is a mean word not now uſed, un- 
Teſs perhaps in ludicrous and low compo- 
ſitions. | 
FAECES. u. /. [Latin.] Excrements; ſett- 
lings after diſtillation and infuſion. Qzzcy. 
To FAG. v. a. | fatigo, Latin. ] To grow 
weary; to faint with wearineſs. 
Creighton with-held his force *till the Italian be- 
gun to fag, and then brought him to the ground, 
h Mackenzie's Lives. 
Fa'cenD. 2. J. [from g and end.] 
1. The end of a web of cloth, generally 
made of coarſer materials. 
2. The refuſe, or meaner part of any thing. 
In the world's Agen 
A nation lies. Fanſhaw. 
When they are the worſt of their way, and tixt 
in the fagend of buſineſs, they are apt to look not 
kindly upon thofe who go before them. Collier, 
FA'GOT. 2. J. [ fagod, Welih and Armo- 
rick ; fage!, French. ] 
1. A bundle of ſticks bound together for 
the fire. 
About the pile of fagots, ſticks, and hay, 
The bellows raiſed the newly-kindled flame. Fairfax. 
Spare for no fagets, let there be enow; 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake. Shateſp. 
Mitres or gots have been the rewards of different 
perſons, according as they pronounced theſe conſe- 
crated ſyllables or not. Watts on the Mind. 
2. A bundle of ſticks for any purpoſe, 
The Black Prince filled a ditch with fagors as 
ſucceſsfully as the generals of our armies do it with 
faſcines. - Addiſen. 
3. A ſoldier numbered in the muſter-roll, 
but not really exiſting. 
To Fa'coT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
tie up; to bundle together, 

Hle was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fzgoted his notions as they fell, 

And it they rhym'd and rattled, all was well. D-yd. 
To FAIL. v. x. | failler, French; feln, 

Welſh. Pezrun.] | 
1. To be deficient; to ceaſe from former 
plentv; to fall ſhort; not to be equal to 
demand or uſe. 
The waters /7// from the ſea, and the food de- 
caveth and drieth up. Feb. xiv. 11. 
Where ſore ſhould not ſtrength and might 
. There f where virtue fails, or weakett prove 
Where boldeit, though to tight unconquerable? Mi. 


Hudibras. 


FAI 
Where the credit and money fall, barter alone 


2. To be extinct; to ceaſe; to be no longer 


produced. 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaſeth; for the 
faithful fail from among the children of N22 
„XII. I. 
Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of old now fail d 


More angels to create. Milten, 
3. To ceaſe; to periſh; to be loſt, 
By fate the ſtrength of Gods 
And this empyreal ſubſtance cannot fail. Milton. 


For Titan, by the mighty loſs diſmay'd, 
Among th” heavens th* immortal fact diſplay'd, 
Left the remembrance of his grief ſhould fail. Addiſ. 


4. To die; to loſe life. 
Had the king in his laſt ſickneſs faild, ; 
Their heads ſhou'd have gone off. Shake/p, H. VIII. 
Both he that helpeth ſhall fall, and he that is 
holpen ſhall fall down, and they all ſhall fail toge» 
ther. | J. xxxi. 3. 


an end. | | 
Neither will I be always wroth; for the ſpirit 
ſhould #477 before me. | J. Ivii. 16. 
His works, which in our fall, * 
For us created, needs with us muſt fall, 
Dependent made. Milton, 
6. Lo decay; to decline; to languiſh. 
Let none henceforth ſeek needleſs caule t'approve 
The faith they owe; when earneſtly they ſeek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fail. Milt. 
] perceive 
Thy mortal fight w fai: objects divine 
Muſt needs impair and weary human ſenſe. Milton. 


7. To miſs; not to produce its effect. 
Conſider of deformity not as a ſign, which is de- 
ceivable, but as a cauſe which ſeldom failerh of the 
effect. ; Bacon. 
All theſe puiflant legions, whoſe exile 


This jeſt was firſt of th' other houſe's making, 
And, five times try'd, has never fail'd of taking. 
Dryden. 
A perſuaſion that we ſhall overcome any difficulties 
that we meet with in the ſciences, ſeldom Fils to 
carry us through them. -  Leckes 
He does not remember whether every grain came 
up or not; but he thinks that very few failed. 
: Morlimer's Huſbandry, 
8. To miſs; not to ſucceed in a deſign; to 
miſcarry. 
I am enjoin'd, by oath, if I fail 
Ot the right catket, never in my life. 
To woo a maid in way of marriage. Shazeſp. 
At leait our envious foe hath aid, who thought 
All like himſelf rebellious. Milton. 
In difficulties of ttate, the true reaſon of failing 
proceeds from failings in the adminittration. 
L' Eftrange. 
Men who have been buſied in the purſuit of the 
philoſopher's ttone, ave failed in their deſigu. Adaliſ. 
9. To be deficient in duty. 
Or nature fai”/d in me, and left ſome part 
Not proot enough ſuch object to ſuſtain. Milton. 
Endeavour to fulfill God's commands, to repent 
as often as you i of it, and to hope tor pardon of 
him. Wake. 
To FaAll.. v. a 
1. To deſert; not to continue to aſſiſt or 
ſupply; to diſappoint. 
The ſhip was now left alone, as proud lords be 
when fortune uus them. Sidney. 
So halt thou oft with guile thine honour blent; 
But little may ſuch guile thee now avail, 
If wonted force and fortune do not much me fail, 


the ſtars, mens hearts failing them for tear. 
| . Lake, Ii. 26. 
Nor could the muſe defend 


L laugh, when thoſe who ai the {pear are bold 
And venUrcus, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear. 
Milton. 


Her 


muſt do. Locke. 


5. To fink; to be bor'n down; to come to 
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HFHath emptied heav'n, thall fl to re- aſcend. Milton. 


Spenſer . 2 


There ſhall be figns in the fun, the moon, and 


Her fon, fo fai/ not thou who thee impylores. Milian. 
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Her heart failed her, and ſhe would fain have 
compounded for her life. L' Eftrange. 
He preſumes upon his parts that they will not fail 
bim at time of need, and fo thinks it ſuperfluous 
labour to make any proviſion beforehand. Locke. 
2. Not to aſſiſt; to neglect; to omit to help. 
Since nature fails us in no needful thing, 8 
Why want I means my inward ſelf to fee? Davies. 
$. To omit; not to perform. 
The inventive God who never fails his part, 
Inſpires the wit when once he warms the heart. 
| Dryden. 
To be wanting to. 
There ſhall not fai/ thee a man on the throne. 


1 Kings. 
Fart. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Miſcarriage; miſs; unſucceſsfulneſs, 


2. Omiſſion; non-performance. 
Mark and perform it, ſeeſt thou? for the ſail 
Of any point in't ſhall not only be 
Death to thyſelf, but to thy lewd tongu'd wife. Shak. 
He will without / drive out from before you the 
Canaanites. J ili. 10. 
3. Deficience; want. N 


4. Death; extinction. 
How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon our ail? ) 
FallLI NG. . /. [from fail.] Deficiency ; 
imperfection; fault not atrocious; lapſe. 
Beſides what failings may be in a matter, even in 
the expreſſions there muſt often be great obſcurities. 
Digby. 
To failings mild, but zealous for deſert; 
The cleareſt head and the ſincereſt heart. 
Even good men have many temptations to ſubdue, 
many conflicts with thoſe enemies which war againſt 
the ſoul, and many failings and lapſes to lament 
and recover. Rogers. 


Fai'iuRE. 2. /. [from fail.] 
1. Deficience; ceſſation. | 
There muſt have heen an univerſal failure and 
want of ſprings and rivers all the ſummer ſeaſon. 
Woodward. 
2. Omiſſion; non-performance; ſlip. 
He that being ſubje& to an apoplexy, uſed ſtill to 
carry his remedy about him; but upon a time ſhiſt- 


ing his clothes, and not taking that with him, 


chanced upon that very day to be furpriſed with a 
fit: he owed his death to a mere accident, to a 
little inadvertency and failure of memory. South, 
2. A lapſe; a flight fault. 
FAIN. adj. [peazn, Saxon. | 
1. Glad; merry; cheerful; fond. Tt 1s ſtill 
retained in Scotland in this ſenſe. 
And in her hand ſhe held a mirrour bright, 
Wherein her face ſhe often viewed fain. Fairy Q. 
My lips will be {iz when I fing unto thee, and 
ſo will my ſoul whom thou haſt delivered. P/:/, Ixx1. 
2. Forced; obliged; compelled. This ſig- 
nification ſeems to have ariſen from the 
miſtake of the original fignification in 
ſome ambiguous expreſſions; as, I ava: 
fain 1% do this, would equally ſuit with the 
reſt of the ſentence, whether it was un- 
derſtood to mean I was compell-&@, or 7 
vas glad to ds it for fear of æerſe. Thus 
the primary meaning ſeems to have been 
early loft. | 
Every weirht to ſhroud it did conſtrain, 
And this fair cou;le eke to ſhroud themſelves were 
Fun. Sporfſer. 
Whofoever will hear, he ſhal! Fad God; whoſo- 
ever will ſtudy to know, ſhall be alio h to believe. 
Pa 
I was Vin to ſorſwear it; they would elſe have 
married m- fo the rotten medlar. Shakefp. 
When T3.idebrand had accurſed Henry IV. there 
v.ere none io hardy as to defend their lord; W re- 
foie he was fain to humble himſelf before Hilde- 
brand. R:/cights Efſays. 
The learned Caftalio was fair to make trenchers 
at Baue. to way, hiumiclt tiom itarviug. Lacke. 


Sha beſp. Henry VIII. 


Pope. ö 


Falx. adv. [from the adjective.] Gladly; 
very deſirouſly; according to earneſt 
wiſnes. 

Now I would give à thouſand furlongs of ſea for 
an acre of barren groMd: I would fain die a dry 
death. 0 | Shakeſpeare. 
Why would'ſt thou urge me to confeſs a flame 
I long have ftifled, and would Vain conceal. Addiſon. 
| Fain would 1 Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, 
And ſhow th' immortal labours in my verſe. Addiſon. 
The plebeians would air have a law enaCted to 
lay all men's rights and privileges upon the ſame 
level. | Swift. 

To Fain. v. . [from the noun. |] To 

wiſh; to defire fondly. 


Fairer than faireſt, in his fainirg eye, 

Whoſe ſole aſpect he counts felicity. Spenſer on Love. 
To FAINT. v. z. [| faner, French. ] 
1. To decay; to wear or waſte away quickly. 

Gilded clouds, while we gaze upon them, faint 
before the eye, and decay into confuſion. Pope, 

The ſhow'ry arch X 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes, 
That views the wat'ry brede with thouſand ſhews 
Of painture vary'd; yet un{kill'd to tell 5 
Or where one colour riſes, or where one faints. Philips. 
2. To loſe the animal functions; to fink 
motionleſs and ſenſeleſs. 

Their young children were out of heart, and 
their women and young men fainted for thirſt and 
fell down, 

We areready to faint with faſting. 1 Mac. iii. 17. 

Upon hearing the honour intended her, the fainted 
away, and fell down as dead. Guardian. 

3. To grow feeble; to decline in force or 
courage. 

They will ſtand in their order, and never aint in 
their watches. Eccleſ. xliii. 10. 

The imagination cannot be always alike, conſtant 
and ſtrong, and if the ſucceſs follow not ſpecdily it 
will f2iz7 and loſe ſtr-ngth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

O pity and ſhame, that they who to live well, 
Enter'd ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway fair. Milton. 

How while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 

And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire. Smith. 
4. To fink into dejection. 

. Leſt they Aieint 

At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, FEA 

All terror hide. Milton. 
To FAINT. wv. 2. To deject; to depreſs; 

to enfeeble. A word little in uſe. | 

It faints me 

To think what follows. Shatſpcare's Henry VIII. 
FaixrT, adj. | fare, French. ] 
1. Languid; weak; feeble. 

In intemperate climates, the ſpirits, exhaled by 

heat or compreſt by cold, are rendered uit and 


ſluggiſh. | Temfle. 
Words pronounced at length, ſounded faint and 
languid. Swift. 


2. Not bright; not vivid; not ſtriking. 
The blue compared with theſe is a faint and dark 
colour, and the indigo and violet aremuch darker and 
fainter, Newton. 
The length of the image I meaſured from the 
fainteft and utmoſt red at one end, to the faint/? 
and utmoſt blue at the other end, excepting oniy a 
little penumbra, | Newton's Opticks, 
From her naked limbs of glowing white, 
In folds looſe floating fell the fainter lawn. Thomſcz. 
3. Not loud; not piercing. 
The pump after this being employed from time to 
time, the ſound grew fainter and fainter, Boyle. 


4. Feeble of body. 


Tuo neighbovringſhepherds faint with thirſt, Fo d 

at the common boundary of their grounds. Ram#/ er. 

5. Cowardly; timorcus; not vigorous; not 
ardent. 52 

Faint heart never won fair lady. 

Prov. in Camden's Rem. 

Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony ; | 

Buc in their ſervile hearts they owa ORkavius. Did. 


6, Dejected; depreſſed. 
2 


Judith. ö 


FaINTN ESS. 2. J. [from far!.) 


Conſider him that endur 

- : eth ſu 5 

againſt himſelf, leſt ye be wearied - COntradiing 
minds. | fe Ws in your 

7+ Not vigorous; not active. 3 

The defects which hindered the con 
the faint proſecution of the war, and E.. were 
of the civil government. hs. a nel 

; l relay 

FainTHEA RTED. adj. [ faint and Sag: 
Cowardly; timorous; dejected: eaſt 

depreſted. - Dion. 

Fear not, neither be fainthearteg, a 

They ſhould reſolve the next day, as 4 11 4. 
conquerors, to take the city, or elſe on, wet 
hearted cowards to end their days, ein. 

Now the late faintheartd rout Null 
O'erthrown and ſcatter'd round about 
Chac'd hy the horrour of their fear, 

From bloody tray of knight and bear, 
Took heart again and fac'd about 
As if they meant to ſtand it out, Hut 
Villain, ſtand off! baſe, groveling, . we 
wretches, 7 ori s!; 
Mongrels in faction poor fainthearted traitors, Ai. 
FAINTHEA'RTEDLY. dv. [from faiibrasi. 
d.] 'Timorouſly; in: ws 
ed. : ys in à Cowardly manner, 
FalXNTHEA/RTEDNESS. 2. / [from 7; 
hearted, | Cowardice; ti e, 
Zrtedl. Ice; timorouſneſo; want 
of courage. | 
FAINTING. 2. J. [from fais] Deliquium: 
temporary loſs of animal motion, 

Theſe faintings her phyſicians ſuſpect to proceed 
from contulions. Wiſeman's Surge. 

FA'INTISHNESS. 2. /. [from faint. Wei. 
neſs in a ſlight degree; incipient debility, 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes i, 
fibres; whence proceeds the ſenſation of fẽ‘iͥuhe 
and debility in a hot day. As bull nit an Ar. 

FalINTLI NG. adj, | from fairt.] Timorous; 
feebleminded. A burleſque or low word, 

There's no having ns thou art ſuch a fair. 
ling filly creature. Arvuthnot's Hiftsry of Fun Bull 

Fa'1NTLY. adv. [from faint, | 
1. Feebly; languidly. 

Love's like a torch, which, if ſecur'd from bad, 
Will fairly burn; but then it longer laſts; 
Expos'd to ſtorms of jealouſy and doubt, 

The blaze grows greater, but 'tis fooner out, Ja. 

2. Not in bright colours. 

Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light; 

The lines, tho? touch'd but faintly, wme drawn right, 
X Pte, 


, 


3. Without force of repreſcntation, 


I have told you what I have feen and heard 51 
faintly; nothing like the image and herrovr of it. 

Su 2 King Lear, 

An obſcure and confuſed idea repretents the cet 

ſo faintly, that it doth not appear plain to the _ . 


4. Without ſtrength of body. 

With his loll'd tongue he fintiy licks his prev, 

. His warm breath blows her fix up as He lies. V. 

5. Not vigorouſly; not actively. 
Though itill the tamiſh'd Englith, like Pale gs! 

Faintly beſiege us one hour in a month. S. . 


6. Timoroufly; with dejection; without 
ſpirit. | 

Loth was the ape, though praiſed, to acventate; 

Yet faintly gan into his work to enter. Hub, Tait, 
He faintly now declines the fatal ile; 


. » ous. PE" en. 

So much his love was dearer than his lite. Deri ? 
J 
I 


5 N 
1. Languor; feebleneſs; want of itrengta. 
| If the prince of the lights of heaven, eien wh 
as a giant doth run his unwearicd e 
throuzh a languiſhing fairneſs begin to tand. 465 a 
This proce-Jed not from any violence ot E 
from a general languiſhing and faintzeſs of Wit! . 
which made bim think nothing wort 
one careful thought, 
2. Inactivity; want of vigour. ©. 
This evil proceeds rather 0; the onſcundn | 
the counſels, or of faininy/5in following A 


; 
NY 
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FAI 


Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muſt be, Df 


FAI 


FAI 
of holding fairs in England is granted by 


than of any ſuch fatal courſe appoint- | 


ag 8 Spenſer. an in th' extreme, but all in the degree; the king 

| Four ed ol 8007 dejection. The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, . 5 : . 

U, 3, 3, 1 of 64 this flows And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. Pope. 8 iron, tin, and lead, they = 
Rewray'd the faintneſs of my maiter's heart. Shak. II. Open; direct. Hlis corn, his cattle, were his only care, 

Nope Faix rv. adj. from faint.} Weak; feeble; For ſtil, methought, ſhe ſung not far away; And his ſupreme delight a c-uatry fair, Dryden. 

r * 2 debilitated; enfeebled. At laſt I round her on a laurel-ſpray: The ancient Nundinz, or fairs of Rome, were 

"arg. languid : f mn edn the field with cold, Cloſe by my fide ſhe fat, and fair in fight, kept every ninth day: afterwards the ſame privileges 

art, | * hen yes no ſteady hold. Dryden. Full in a line, againſt her oppoſi te. Dryden. were granted to the country markets, which were at 

ally The ry 3 d, and ſcarcely could refpire; 12. Gentle; mild; : not compulſory. firſt under the power of the conſuls. Arbuth. en Coins. 
ve brat they drew, no longer air, but fire: All the lords came in, and, being by fiir means | FA'IRING. 2. J. [from fair.] a preſent given 

1 4 Aue Hany knights were ſcorchꝰd, and knew w_ ee wrought thereunto, e 5 4 at a fair. 

Irtoug i... Gr ſhelter; {or no ſhade was near. Dryden. 0 er ON ireiass, Sweetheart, we ſhall be rich ere we depart 

2 To run 0 0 bl a 7 5 8 I t pa > 
faint. IIR. adj. | ERGEN» Saxon; faur, Daniſh. | For to reduce her by main force, 1 If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shakefp. 
wile, FALK: A * Is now in vain; by fair means, worſe. Hudibras. Like children that efteem every trifle, and preter- 


1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; handſome. 


he reſtrained, when applied to women, to 


the heauty of the face. 
He onlv fair, and what he fair hath made, 


„ 
we All other Ji like flowers untimely fade. Spenſer. 
elt Thou art a fair woman to look upon. Gen, xii. $8. 
1740 2. Not black; not brown; white in the 
tart complexion. N 
wer never yet ſaw man, EDT f 
5 But he would ſpell him backward; if fair fac'd, 
Nt She'd fear the gentleman ſhould be her fitter ; 
War If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made a foul blot. Shak, Much Ado about Nothing. 
Tk Let us look upon men in ſeveral climates: the 

Ethiopians are black, flat-noſed, and criſp-haired: 
ws the Moors tawny z the Northern people large, and 
bats air com plexioned. d Hale. 
22 3. Pleaſing to the eye; excellent or beau- 
Tiny tiful in general to the eye or mind. | 
RE 5 That which made her fairneſs much the fairer | 
Gn was that it was but an ambaſſador of a mott fair | 
thr mind. . . Hang. 

f Carry him gently to my faireft chamber, 
0Us; And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. 
0rd, Shakeſpeare. 
2 Thus was he fair in his greatneſs, and in the 
Bull, length of his branches. Exel. xxxi. 7. 

For as by depredations waſps proclaim 
The fair;/t fruit, ſo theſe the faireſt fame. Young. 
1 4 Clear; pure. | 
_ A ſtandard of a damaſk-roſe, with the root on, 
was ſet in a chamber where no fire was, upright in 
_ «2 earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 
he the water, Bacon. 
Even fair water, falling upon white paper or 
50 linen, will immediately alter the colour of them, 
1 80 ald make it ſadder than that of the unwetted parts. 
Pte, : ; Boyle on Colours. 
. Not cloudy; not foul; not tempeſtuous, 
rd bat Fair is foul, and foul is fair; . 
f i. Horer through the fog and filthy air. Shakefp. 
Les, Fair weather cometh out of the earth. Job. 
odjeck About three of the clock in the afternoon the 
min weather was very fair and very warm. Clarendon. 
Pa 6, Tarourable; proſperous: as, a fair wwrnd. 
in vain you tell your parting lover, 
2 You with fair winds may waft him over. Prior. 
[yi 7. Likely to ſucceed. 
Your felf, renowned prince, ſtood as fair 
ts As any comer I have look'd on yet, 
4⁴ . For ray affection. Shakeſpeare's. Merch. of Penice. 
hout the Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
| was m a fair way to have enlarged, until they fell 
bh: out, - Raleigh's Efjays. 
Th 5 0 py and ſhame! that they who to live well, 

wt __ d to air, ſhould turn aſide to tread 
* ath; indirect, or in the midway faint. Million. 
2 b, Fqual; uſt, 

: Ie king did ſo much defire a peace, that no 
on, Nan need adviſe him to it, cr could divert him 
b na from it, if fair and honourable conditions of peace 
(ould were offered to him. Clarendcn. 
16 $ Not elected by any inſidious or unlaw- 
Ak tal methods; not foul. 

3 2 fiter all theſe conqueſts he paſſed the reſt of his 
128 be in his own native country, and died a fair and 

6 Patural death, h Temp le. 
mY pe” aj practifing any fraudulent or infi- 
eck Asus arts: as, @ fair rival, @ fair diſtutaut. | 

8 N 


[ir ſeems in the common acceptation to 


rn 


13. Mild; not ſevere. 
Not only do'ſt degrade them, or remit 
To life obſcur'd, which were a fair diſmiſſion; 
But 288 chem lower than thou did'ſt exalt them 
high. 
14. Pleaſing; civil. 
Good ſir, why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear 
Things that do found ſo fair? Shakeſpeare. 
When fair words and good counſel will not pre- 
vail upon us, we muſt be frighted into our duty. 
L' Eftrange. 
15. Equitable; not injurious, 
His doom is fair, 
That duſt I am, and ſhall to duſt return. 
16. Commodious; eaſy. 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A ſtand where you may make the faire ſhoot. Shak. 
1 looked for the jugular veins, opened the faire, 
and took away a dozen ounces of blood. Wiſeman. 
17. Liberal; not narrow. 
He through his virtue was as free from greedineſs, 
as through his fair livelihood, far from needineſs. 
; Carew. 


Milton. 


Waits adv [from the adjective.] 
1. 


ently; decently; without violence. 
He who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily forward, in 
a courſe that points right, will fooner be at his 
journey's end, than he that runs after every one, 
though he gallop. WS Licks 
2, Civilly; complaiſantly. 
Well, you muſt now ſpeak fir John Falſtaff fair. 
| Shakeſp. 
One of the company ſpoke him fair, and would 
have itopt his mouth with a cruſt. L'Eftrange. 
In this plain fable you th' effect may ſee 
Of negligence, and fond credulity; 
And learn beſides of flatt'rers to beware, 
Then moſt pernicious when they ſpeak too fair, 
Dryden. 
His promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray'd 
To keep it better than the firſt he made: 
Thus fair they parted, 'till the morrow's dawn; 
For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. Dryd. 
Kalib aſcend, my fair ſpoke ſervant riſe, 
And ſoothe my heart with pleaſing prophecies. Dryd. 
This promiſed fair at firſt. Addiſon on Italy. 
3. Happily; ſucceſsfully, 
O, princely Buckingham, I'll kiſs thy hand, 
In ſign of league and amity with thee: 
Now fair befall thee and thy noble houſe! 
Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood, Shake, 
4. On good terms. 
There are other nice, though inferior caſes, in 
which a man mult guard, if he intends to keep fair 
with the world, and turn the penny. Collier on Pop. 


FAIR. 1. /. : : 
1. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. 
Of ſleep forſaken, to relieve his care, 
He fought the converſation of the fair. Dryd. Fables. 
Gentlemen who do not deſign to marry, yet pay 
their devoirs to one particular fair. Spectalor. 
2. Honeſty; juſt dealing. i 
I am not much for that preſent; we'll ſettle it 
between ourſelves; fair and ſquare, Nic, Keeps 
friends together. Arbuthnet. 


FAIR. 2. J. | foire, French; ferie, or forum, 


Latin.) An annual or ftated meeting of 
buyers and ſellers; a time of traffick more 
frequented than a market. The priyilege 


— 


Milton's Agen iſtes. 


FAIR. 2. J. [fephð, Saxon; fee, French. 


a fairing before their fathers, Ben Fanſan. 

Now he goes on, and fings of fairs and thows ; 

For ſtill new fairs before his eyes aroſe : 

How pedlars ſtalls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 

The various fairings of the country maid. Gay's Pay, 
FAIRLY. adv. | from fair. 
1. Beautifully: as, @ city fairly /ruated. . 
2. Commodioulty; conveniently; ſuitably” * 

to any purpoſe or deſign. 

'Waiting 'till willing winds their ſails ſupply'd, 
Within a trading town they long abide, 

Full fairly ſituate on a haven's tide. | Dryden. 
3. Honeſtly; juſtly; without ſhift ; without 
fraud; not foully. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome 
commendation and gracing where cauſes are fairly 
pleaded. Bacon. 

To the firſt advantages we may fairly lay claim; 
I wiſh we had as good a title to the latter, Alterbury. 

It is a church of England-man's opinion, that the- 
freedom of a nation conſiſts in an abſolute unli-- 
mited legiſlative power, wherein the whole body of 
the people are fairly repreſented in an executive duly 
limited. |: Swift, 

4. Ingeniouſly; plainly; openly. 

The ſtage how. looſely does Attrea tread, 

Who f7irly puts all characters to bed! Pope. 
5. Candidly; without finiſtrous interpreta- 


tions. 
As I interpret fairly your deſign, 
So look not with ſeverer eyes on mine. 
6. Without violence to right reaſon. | 
Where I have enlarged them, I deſire the falſe. 
criticks would not always think that thole thoughts 
are wholly mine; but that either they are ſecretly 
in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. 
Dryden. 
This nutritious juice being 2 ſubtile liquor, ſcarce 
obtainable by a human body, the ferum of the blocd: 
is fairly ſubſtituted in its place. Arbuth, on Aliments.. 
7. Without blots, 
Here is th* indictment of the good lord Haſtings. 
Which in a ſet hand fairly is engroſs'd. Sha. 
8. Completely; without any deficience. 
All this they fairly overcame, by reaſon of the 
continual preſence of their king. Sper. State of Ire. 
Let them ſay, *tis groſly done; fo it be fair/y 
done, no matter. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind). 
Our love is not fo great, Hortenſio, but we may 
blow our nails together, and faſt it Falz out. 
Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
FalIRN ESS. 2. J. [from fair. 
1. Beauty; elegance of form. 
That which made her fairmeſs much the fairer, 
was that it was but a fair. embaſſador of a moſt fair 
mind, full of wit, and a wit which delighted mcre 


Dryden. 


to judge itſelf than to ſhow itſelf. Sid, 
2, Honeſty; candour; ingenuity. : 
There may be ſomewhat of wiſdom, but little 


of gaodneſs or fairneſs in this conduct. Atterbury.. 
FA'IRSPOKEN. adj. 8 fair and peak. | 
Bland and civil in language and addreſs. 

Arius, a prieſt in the church ot Alexandria, a ſub- 
tlewitted and a marvellous fair/þoken man, but dif- 
contented that we ſhould be placed before him in ho- 
nour, whoſe ſuperior he thought himſelf in desert, 
becauſe through. envy and. ſtomach prone unto con- 
tradiction. | 
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akeſp. 
Fa/irySTONE. 2. /. ¶ fairy and one.] A 
FAITH. 2. /. i, French; fede, Italian; 


1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 


6. Fidelity; unſhaken adherence. 


FAI 


Ab tex, terra, fit & Fiez Macedonum | 


dialecto; unde begel typego, & Romanis 
inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur 
?ries, noſtratiq; vulgo corruptius fairies, 
K4THx,F vor i pnoves, ve dit manes. Bax- 
ter's Gloſſary. | | 
1. A kind of fabled beings ſuppoſed to ap- 
r in a diminutive 24 form, and 

to dance in the meadows, and reward 


_ cleanlineſs in houſes; an elf; a fay. 
Nan Page, my daughter, and my little ſon, 
And three or four more of their growth, we'll dreſs 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Then let them all encircle him about, 
And fairy like too pinch the unclean knight; 
And aſk him, why, that hour of fairy revel, 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread 
In ſhape prophane. Shake. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
By the idea any one has of fairies, or centaurs, 
he cannot know that things, anſwering thoſe ideas, 
exiſt. Locke. 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear, Pope. 
2. Enchantreſs. Warburton. 
To this great fairy I'll commend thy acts, 
Make her thanks bleſs thee. Shake/. Ant. and Cleop. 
Fairy. adj. 
1, Given by fairies. 
Be ſecret and diſcrete; theſe fairy favours 
Are loſt when not conceal'd. Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 
Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, though 
it were gold in the hand from which he received it, 
will be but leaves and duſt when it comes to uſe. Locke. 
2. Belonging to fairies. 
This is the fairy land: oh, ſpight of ſpights, 
We talk with goblings, owls, and elviſh ſprights. 


ſtone found in gravel-pits. 
fades, Latin. |] 


The name of faith being properly and ſtrictly 
taken, it muſt needs have reference unto ſome ut- 
tered word, as the object of belief. Hcker. 
» Faith, if it have not works, is dead. Jam. ii. 17. 

Viſion in the next life is the perfecting of that 
Faith in this life, or that fairh here is turned into 
viſion there, as hope into enjoying. Hammond. 

Then faith ſhall fail, and holy hope {hall dic; 
One loſt in certainty, and one in joy. Prior. 

2. The ſyſtem of revealed truths held by 
the Chriſtian church; the cr-denda. 


Felix heard Paul concerning the fai:h. Ar, xxiv. 
This is the. catholick faith. Common Prayer. 
3. Truſt in God. 

Faith is an entire dependence upon the truth, 
the power, the juſtice, and the mercy of God; 
which dependence will certainly incline us to obey 
him in all things. Swift, 

4. Tenet held. 

| Which to believe of her, 
Muſt be a faith, that reaſon, without miracle, 
Should never plant in me. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

5. Truſt in the honeſty or veracity of an- 
other. 


Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 
I ſhould conceal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


7. Honour; ſocial confidence. 
For you alone 
I broke my faith with injur'd Palamon. 
8. Sincerity; honeſty; veracity. 
Sir, in good faith, in meer verity. Shakeſ. X. Lear. 
They are a very froward generation, children in 
whom is no faith. Deut. Xxxii. 20. 
9. Promiſe = 
have been forſworn, 
In breaking faith with Julia whom 1 lov'd. Sp. 


FA'ITHBREACH. z. . ¶ faith and breach.] 


Dryden. 


FAI 


Now minutely revolts upbraid his falthbreacb; 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Fa'tTHED. adj. [from faith. ] Honeſt; fin- 
cere. A word not in uſe. 
Thou baſtard ! would the repoſal 
Of any truſt, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words faith'4? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Fa'tTHFUL. adj. | faith and full. 
1. Firm in adherence to the truth of reli- 
gion. 
To the ſaints which are at Epheſus, and the 
faithful in Chriſt Jeſus. 5. i. 1. 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 

a crown of life. Rev. ii. 10 
2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to the al- 
legiance or duty profeſſed. 

I have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 
And by that name muit die; yet, heav'n bear witneſs, 
And, if I have a conſcience, let it fink me, 

Ev'n as the axe falls, if I be not fairbful, Shakeſp. 

So ſpake the ſeraph Abdiel, faithful found; 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only he. Milton, 

3. Honeſt; upright; without fraud. 
My ſervant Moſes is falthful in all mine houſe. 
| Numbers. 
4. Obſervant of compact or promiſe; true 
to his contract; ſincere; veracious. 
Well I know him; 
Of eaſy temper, naturally good, 
And faithful to his word. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
Fa/1tTHFULLY. adv. [from faithful, ] 
1. With firm belief in religion. 
2. With full confidence in God. 
3. With ſtrict adherence to duty and al- 
legiance. 
His noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women, that ſo long 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully, Shakeſp. 
4+ Withour failure of performance; hana. 
ly; exactly. 
If on my wounded breaſt thou drop a tear, 
Think for whoſe ſake my breaſt that wound did bear; 
And fairhfully my laſt deſires fulfil, 
As I perform my cruel father's will. Dryder's Ovid. 


5. With earneſt profeſſions; with ſtrong pro- 
mites; h | 
For his own part he did faithfully promiſe to be 
ſill in the king's power. Bacon's Henry VII. 
6. Honeſtly; without fraud, trick, or am- 
biguity.. - 
They ſuppoſe the nature of things to be truly and 
faithfully ſignified by their names, and thereupon 
believe as they hear, and practiſe as they believe. 
South's Sermons. 
7. In Shakeſpeare, according to Mr. Var 
burton, fervently; perhaps rather conſident- 
ly; ſteadily. | 


If his occaſions were not virtuous, 


I ſhoutd not urge it half fo fairhfully. Shakeſ. Timon. 


Fa'tTHFULNESS. 7. , [from faithful,] 
1. Honeſty; veracity. + 
For there is no /ai/5fulneſs in your mouth; your 
inwacd part is very wickedneſs. Pal. lix. 


compacts, is truth and faithfulneſs, South, 
2. Adherence to duty; loyalty. 

The ſame zeal and fairhfulreſs continues in your 
blood, which animated one of your noble anceſtors 
to ſacrifice his life in the quarrel of his ſovereign. 

Dryden. 

FairRHLESS. adj. [from faitb.] | 

1. Without belief in the revealed truths 
of religion ; unconverted. 

Whatſoever our hearts be to God and to his truth, 
believe we, or be we as yet faithleſs, for our conver 
ſion or confirmation, the force of natural reaſon is 


\ Breach ef fidelity; diſloyalty ; perfidy, 
7 


| 


great. Hocber. 
Never dare misfortune croſs her foot, 

Unleſs ſhe doth it under this excuſe, 

That the is iſſue to 2 fairhlefs Jew. Shakeſp. 


The band that knits together and ſupports all 


dt ets 


* 


Profeſſion, 3 or allegiance I 
: oth g 
Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we low 
A moſt unnatural and faithleſs - av Hogs 6 _ 
Abdiel, faithful found; 50%. 
Among the faith/eſs, Milton's Paradiſg L, 
Fa'1THLESSNESS. 2. . [from ai,, 
1. Treachery; perfidy. | 
2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 


Fa'tTOUR. 2. /. [ faitard, French, 
ſcoundrel; a raſcal; a mean elo. 


poltroon. An old word now obſolete 
To Philemon, falſe faitour, Philemon, ; 
I caſt to pay, that I ſo dearly bought. Fairy Que 
Into new woes unweeting I was caſt, 28 
By this falſe faitour. | Fairy Queer, 
Fax E, Fs ＋. Among ſeamen, ] A coil of 
rop C. * : 1 lar vis, 
Far cf. 2. J [from falr, falcis, Latin,] 
A horſe is ſaid to make falcades when he throw 
himſelf upon his haunches two or three times, 23 
in very quick curvets; therefore a falcade is that 
action of the haunches and of the legs, which bend 
very low, when you make a ſtop and half a ſtop. 
Farrier's Dia, 
FA'LCATED. adj. [ falcatus, Latin.] Hook. 
ed; bent like a reaping hook or ſcythe, 
The enlightened part of the moon appears in the 
form of a fickle, or reaping hook, which is white 
ſhe is moving from the conjunction to the oppoſition, 
or from the new moon to the full; but from {ll ta 
a new again, the enlightened part appears gibhous, 
and the dark falcated. Harris, 
FALCATION. 2. /. | falcis, Latin.] Crook- 
edneſs; form like that of a reaper's hook, 
The locuſts have antennæ, or long horns belore, 
with along falcation or forci pated tail behind. Brown, 
Fa'/LCHION. 2. J. [enſis falcatus; in French, 
fauchon.] A ſhort crooked ſword; a cy. 
meter. | 
I've ſeen the day, with my good bitiag falchirr, 
I would have made them ſkip : I am old now. Sal. 
Old falchions are new temper'd in the fires; 
The ſounding trumpetevery ſoul inſpires. Did. Ær. 
What ſighs and tears 
Hath Eugene cauſed! how many widows curſe 
His cleaving falchion ! Philips, 


FALCON. z. . [| faulcon, French; fal. 
conne, Italian; falco, Latin.] Creds, « 
reſtro falcato ſive adunco, from the falcated 
or crooked bill 


1. A hawk od, for ſport. 


As Venus? bird, the white, ſwift, lovely dove, 
O! happy dove that art compar'd to her, 
Doth on her wings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. Siiry, 
Air ſtops not the high ſoaring of my noble eee 
all. 
Apulian farms, for the rich ſoil admir'd, 
And thy large fields where falcons may be tir; d. Dy. 
Say, will the fa/cor, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? P. 
2. A ſort of cannon, whoſe diameter at the 
bore is five inches and a quarter, weight 
ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, length 
ſeven foot, load two pounds and a Quarter, 
ſhot two inches and a half diameter, an 
two pounds and a half weight. Hors. 
Fa'LCONER. 2. /. | fanlconner, French. ] 
One who breeds and trains hawks; - 
who follows the ſport of fowling wit 
hawks. ; 
Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt! O for a falc'ner's voices 
To lure this tarſel gentle back again. ee 
The univerſal remedy was ſwallowing 9! pr e 
ſtones, in imitatation of falconers curing * _ , 
; | be. 
J have learned of a falconer never to fee up 3 


hawk whea I would hayc him fly. 99d. D pre 


FAL 

ele? -nry is, when Emma hawks; 
Ye fiir" and of lures he talks, Prior. 
EiLcoNET. u. . [ falconette, French. ] A 
ſort of ordnance, whoſe diameter at the 
bare is four inches and a quarter, weight 
{ur hundred pounds, length fix foot, load 
one pound and a quarter, ſhot ſomething 
more than two inches diameter, and one 


ound and a quarter weight. Harris. 
Mahomet ſent janizaries and nimble footmen, with 
certain falconets and other ſmall pieces, to take the 
ſtreights. Knolles. 


Fipact. 2. fe [ faldagium, barbarous 


Latin.] A privilege which anciently ſe- 


veral lords reſerved to themſelves of ſet- 
ting up folds for ſheep, in any fields 
within their manors, the better to manure 
them; and this not only with their own, 
but their tenants ſheep. This faldage in 
ſome places they call a foldcourſe or free- 


hold. Harris. 
Flere. 2. J. [fald and fre.] A com- 
poſition paid anciently by tenants for the 
privilege of faldage. Dia. 

Fi'LD1NG. z. /. A kind of coarſe _ 
itt. 


palbs TOOL. 2. J. | fald or fold and ftodl.| 
A kind of ſtool placed at the ſouth fide 
of the altar, at which the kings of England 
-neel at their coronation. | 

T FALL. v. z. pret. / fell; compound 
pret. I have fallen or faln, [peallan, 
Saxon ; Fallen, German.] 

1. To drop from a higher place. 


Thou ſhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that 
thou bring not blood upon thine houſe, if any man 


fail from thence. Deut. 


I ſhall all 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

ard no man ſez me more. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
2, To drop from an erect to a prone poſture. 

Saul fell all along on the earth. 1 Sam. xxviii. 20. 
That is a ſtep, | 

On which I mutt all down, or elſe o'erleap; 

For in my way it lies. 
3. To drop; to be held or adhere no longer. 
His chains tell off from his hands. 

4 To move down any deſcent. 
Alil1quid bodies are diffuſive; for their parts being 


in mot.on, have no connexion one with another, but- 


glue and fall off any way, as gravity and the air 
preſſeth them. : Burnet. 
5. To drop ripe from the tree. 
As the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a fl. 
{ng ig from the tig-tree. JJ. xxxiv. 4. 
b. Lo paſs at the outlet: as a river. 
Cater therefore gave orders to build his gallies 
01 the Loir, and the rivers that all into it. Arvuth, 
7. To be determined to ſome particular di- 
rection. 5 | 
Birds and fowls that reſt one foot to eaſe the other, 


returaily lay their heads under their wings, that the 


centre of gravity may fall upon the ioot they ſtand 
on. 


5 lone fall” angel from below broke looſe, 
comes with envious eyes, and curſt intent, 


9. To die by violence. | 
: God aud good angels fight on Richmond's fide, 
ad ee Fall in height of all his pride. Shak. 
L. A. 


- 


[ It one ſhould be a prey, how much the better 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Acts, Xi. 7. 


F A L. 


To fall before the lion than the wolf! 
What other oath, 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag d? 
That this ſhall be, or we will fa// for it. Shakeſp. 
A thouſand ſhall Vall at thy fide, and ten thou- 
ſand at thy right hand; but it ſhall not come nigh 
thee. | Pfe x03 7. 

Ye ſhall chaſe your enemies, and they ſhall fa// 

be fore you by the ſword, Lev. xxvi. 7. 
They not obeying, 

Incurr'd, what could they lets? the penalty; 

And manifold in fin, deſerv'd to fa!/. 

Almon fa/!s, old Tyrrheus? eldeſt care, 
Pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant war. Dryden. 

10. To come to a ſudden end. 

The greatneſs of theſe Iriſh lords ſuddenly ell 
and vaaiſhed, when their oppreſſions and extortions 
were taken away. Davies. 

He firſt the fate of Cæſar did foretell, 

And pity'd Rome when Rome in Cæſar fe//; 

In iron clouds conceal'd the publick fight, 

And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. Dryden. 
11. To be degraded from an high ſtation; 

to fink into meanneſs or diſgrace; to be 

plunged into ſudden miſery. 

What can be their buſineſs 

With a poor weak woman f//* from favour Shak. 
12. To decline from power or empire; to be 

overthrown. 

What men could do, 

Is done already : heaven and earth will witneſs, 

If Rome muſt f2//, that we are innocent. Addiſon. 
13. Toenter into any ſtate worſe than the 


former. | 

He fell at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who 
carried the keys which brought him in, and (hut him 
out, Bacon's Henry VII. 

Some painters taking precepts in too literal a ſenſe, 
have fallex thereby into great inconveniences. Dryd. 

4. To come into any ſtate of weakneſs, ter- 
rour, or miſery. 

Theſe, by obtruding the beginning of a change for 
the entire work of new life, will all under the for- 
mer guilt, ; | Hlammond, 

One would wonder how fo many learned men 
could all into to great an -.oſurdity, as to believe 
this river coutd preſerve itſelf unmixed with the lake. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

The beſt men fl under the ſeveręſt preiſures. Ware, 

15. 'To decreaſe; to be diminiſhed, as in 
weight. 

From the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the 
As fell to two ounces in the firſt Punick war: when 
Hannibal invaded Italy, to one ounce; then, by the 
Papirian law, to half an ounce. Arbuthnot. 

16. To ebb; to grow ſhallow: as, the river 
falls. | 
17. Jo decreafe in value; to bear leſs price. 
When the price of corn ulletb, men generally 
break no more ground than will ſupply their own 
turn. | Carew, 

But now her price is . Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Rents will fa//, and incomes every day leflen, 
*till induſtry and frugality, joined to a well ordered 
trade, ſhall reſtore to the kingdom the riches it had 
formerly. | - Locke. 

18. To tink; not to amount to the full. 
The greatuneſs of an eſtate, in bulk and territory, 
doth ll under meaſure; and the greatneſs of fi- 
nances and revenue doth l, under computation, 
| hBacen. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


19. To be rejected; to become null. 
This book muſt ſtand or fal/ with thee; not by 


any opinion I have of it, but thy own. Lecke. 


| 20. To decline from violence to calmneſs; 


from intenſeneſs to remiion. 
; He was itirr'd, 

And ſomething ſpoke in choler, ill and hafiy; 

But he el to himſelf again, and ſweetliy 

In all the reſt ſhew'd a moſt noble patience. Shakeſp. 
At length her fury felt, her foaming ceas'd ; 

And ebbing in her foul, the god gecreas'd. Dryden. 

214 To enter into any new ate of the body 


or mind, 


FAL 


In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
Killing care aud grief of heart, 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shakeſp. 
Solyman, chafed with the loſs of his gallies and 
beſt ſoldiers, and with the double injury done unts 
him by the Venetians, fell into ſuch a rage that he 
curſed Barbaroſſa. Kinolles. 
When about twenty, upon the falſeneſs of a lover, 
ſhe fell diſtracted. | Temple. 
A ſpark like thee of the man-killing trade, 
Fell tick, and thus to his phyſician ſaid: 
Methinks I am not right in ev'ry part, 
I feel a kind of trembling at my heart; 
My pulſe unequal, and my breath is ftrong 
Beſides a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryden's Perf, 
And you have known none in healch who h ve 
pitied you? and behold, they are gone before you, 
even ſince you fell into this diſtemper. Male. 
—He died calmly, and with all the eaſineſs of a man 
falling aſleep. Atterbur y. 
Portius himſelf oft fa//s in tears before me, 
As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs. Addiſon. 
For as his own brigl:t image he ſurvey'd, 
He „eli in love with the fantaſtick ſhade. Addiſors 
fell in love with the character of Pomponiut 


Atticus; I longed to imitate him. Blount to Pope. 


22. To fink into an air of diſcontent or de- 
jection of the look. 
If thou perſuade thyſelf that they ſhall not be- 
taken, let not thy countenance full. Judith, vi. 9. 
It you have any other reque{t to make, hide « 
not; tor ye thall tind we will not make your couu- 
tenance to full by the anſwer ye ſhall receive. Bacon. 
I have obſerv'd of late thy looks are fallen, 
O'ercait with gloomy cares and diſcontent- Addiſon. 
3. To ſink below ſomething in compariſon. 
Fame of thy beauty aud thy youth, 
Among the reit me hither brought, 
Finding this fame /a thort of truth, 
Made me ſtay longer than I thought. 


24. To happen; to betal. 

For ſuch things as do full ſcarce once in many 
ages, it did ſuffice to take ſuch order as was requiſite 
when they fe//. ober. 

Oft it /4//s out, that while one thinks too much 
of his doing, he leaves to do the eflect of this think- 
Ing. Sidney. 

A. long advertent and deliberate connexing of cou- 
ſequents, which fa//s not in the conumon road of or- 


Muller. 


dinary men. Hale. 
Since this fortune alls to you, 
Be content and feck no new. Shakcfp. 


If the wortt fa! that ever el, I hope, I thul 


make ſhift to go without him. Sbabeſp. 
O, how feeble is man's power, 

That if good fortune f.//, 

Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a lott hour recall! Donne. 


Since both cannot poſſeſs what both purſue, 
I'm griev'd my friend, the chance ſhould fu on you. 
ryde u. 
I had more leiſure, and diſpoſition, than have 
fince fallen to my thare, | Swift, 


25. Jo come by chance; to light on. 
] have two boys 
Seek Percy and 5 about the field; 
But ſeeing thou ,. on me fo luckily, 
I will aſſay thee. Shak:ſpeare's Henry IV. 
Ihe Romans V upon this model by chance, but 
the Spartans by thought and delign. Swift. 
26. To come to a ſtated method. | 
The odd hours at the end of the ſolar year, are 
not indeed fully fix, but are deficient 107 447; 
which deticiency, in 134 years, collected, amounts 
to a who: day: and hence may be ſeen the reaſon 
why the vernal equinox, which at the time of the 
Nicene council el upon the 214 of March, falls 
now about ten days ſooner. [older an Time. 
It does not fall within my ſubject to lay down the 
rules of odes. Felton on the Claſſichss 


27. To come unexpectedly. | 
am allen upon the mention of mercuries. Boyle, 
It happened this evening that we 2// into a very 
pleaſing walk, at a diſtance from his houſe. Addi/-r. 
28. To begin any thing with ardour and 
yehemence, - 
5 A | The 
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32. To drop or paſs by careleſsneſs or im- 


FAT, . 
The king underſtanding of their adventure, ſud- 
dealy falls to take pride in making much of _ 
Each of in praiſe of our country miſtreſſes. 
8 e RH 
And the next multitude l a luſting, Nu. Ii. 4. 
It is better to ſound a perſon afar off, than to A, 
upon the point at firit ; except you mean to ſurprize 
him by ſome ſhort queſtion. Bacon. 
When a horſe is hungry, and comes to a good 
paſture, he fa/ls to his food immediately. Hale. 
They ell to blows, infomuch that the Argo- 
nauts flew the moſt part of the Deliones. L*Eftrange. 
29. To handle or treat directly. : 
We mutt immediately fa/! into our ſubject, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner. Addiſon. 
30. To come vindictively: as a puniſhment. 
There Il? wrath for it againſt Iſrael. 2 Chron. 
31. To come by any miſchance to any new 
poſſeſſor. | 
The ſtout biſhop could not well braok that his pro- 
- vince ſhould fa// into their hands. nolles. 


rudence. | 
Ulyſſes let no partial favours fa//, 
The people's parent, he protected all. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Some expreſſions ell from him, not very favour- 
able to the people of Ireland. ; Swift. 
33. To come forcibly and irreſiſtibly. 
Fear fell on them all. As, xix. 17. 
A kind refreſhing ſleep is fallen upon him: 
T ſaw him ſtretcht at eaſe, his fancy loft 
In pleaſing dreams. Addiſon's Cato. 
34. 'To become the property of any one by 
lot, chance, inheritance, or otherwiſe. 
All the lands, which will f2// to her majelty there- 
abouts, are large enough to contain them. Spenſer. 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment fallt on him that cuts him off. Shake/p, 
| Then *tis moſt like 
The ſovereignty will fa// upon Macbeth. Shake/p. 
After the flood, arts to Chaldea fe// ; 
The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and inſtructor was. Denham, 
You {hall ſee a great eſtate all to you, which you 
would have loſt the relith of, had you known your- 
ſelf born to it. | Addijon. 
If to her ſhare ſome female errours fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. Pope. 
In their ſpiritual and temporal courts the labour 
falls to their vicars-general, proctors, apparitors, and 
ſeneſchals. ; . Swift. 
35. To languifh ; to grow faint. | 
Their hopes or fears for the common cauſe roſe 
or fe! with your lordſhip's intereſt. Addon on Italy. 
36. To be born; to be yeaned. | 
Lambs muſt have care taken of them at their firſt 
falling, elſe, white they arc weak, the crows and 
magpies will be apt to pick out their eyes. Mortimer. 
37. To FALL ewway, To grow lean. 
Watery vegetables are proper, and fith rather than 
fieſh : in a Lent diet people commonly all away. 
Arb:ulhact on Diet. 
38. To FALL away, To revolt; to change 
allegiance, | 
The fugitives e away to the king of Babyion. 
E : 2 Kings. 
39. To FALL arwwey. To apoſtatiſe; to fink 
into wickedne(s. | 
. Theſe for a while believe, and in time of temp- 
tation all anwvay. Luke, viii. 13. 
Say not thou, it is through the Lord that I jel] 
away; for thou oughteſt not to do the tnings that he 
hateth. Eecleſ. xv. 


40. To FALL away. To periſh; to be loſt. 
Still propagate ; for ſtill they fa// ate ay; 
Tis prudence to prevent entire decay. Dryden's Virg. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that 
the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe pertec- 
tions, and of receiving new improvement to all eter- 
nity, ſhall fall away into nothing, almoſt 4s ſoon as 
it is created ? Addiſon's Spectator. 


41. To FALL aawey. To decline gradually; 
to fade; to languiſh. : 


FAL 
In a curious brede of needlework one colour falls 
away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes fo in- 


ſenſibly, that we ſee the variety, without being able 
to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the one from 


the firſt appearance of the other. Addiſon. 
42. To FALL back, To fail of a promiſe 


or purpoſe. 
e have often fallen back from our reſolutions. 
Taylor. 
43. To FALL back. To recede; to give way. 
44. To Fall down. [dit is ſometimes 
added to fall, though it adds little to the 
= un: ca To proſtrate himſelf in 
adoration. 
All kings ſhall Z dow? before him; all nations 
ſhall ſerve him. P.. Ixxii. 11. 
Shall LVall down to the ſtock of a tree? I/. xliv. 11. 
45. To FALL down. To ſink; not to ſtand. 
As {he was ſpeaking, ſhe fe// down tor faintneſs. 
| | Eſib. xv. 
Dewn jell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Guſh'd out a purple ſtream, and ſtain'd the ground. 
Dryden. 
46. To FALL down. To bend as a ſuppliant. 
They ſhall fal/ down unto thee ; they ſhall make 
ſupplication unto thee, I/. xlv. 14. 
47. To FALL from. To revolt; to depart 
from adherence. 
| Clarence | 
Is very likely to from him. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The emperor being much ſolicited by the Scots 
not to be a help to ruin their kingdom, V by de- 
grees from the king 'of England. Hayward. 
48. To FALL zz. To concur; to coincide, 
Objections fall in here, and are the cleareſt and 
moſt convincing arguments of the truth. Hood euard. 
His reaſonings in this chapter ſeem to al in with 
each other; yet, upon a cloſer inveſtigation, we 
ſhall find them propoſed with great variety and di- 
ſtinction. Altterbury. 
Any fingle paper that fa/l/s in with the popular 
taſte, and pleates more than ordinary, brings one in 
a great return of letters, Addiſon. 
When the war was begun, there ſoon fell in other 
incidents at home, which made the continuance of 
it neceiſary. Swift, 
49. 7% FALL tz. To comply; to yield to. 
Our fine young ladies readily /al/ in with the di- 
rection of the graver ſort. Spectator: 
It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus 
given to change, when they have a ſovereign that is 
prone to fall in with all the turns and veerings of 
the people. Addijon. 
You will find it difficult to perſuade learned men 
to fall in with your projects. Addiſon cn Medals. 
That prince applied himſelf firit to the church of 
England; and, upon their refuſal to Full iz with 
his mealures, made the like advances to the diſſen- 
ters. : Su. 
50. 7% FALL off. To ſeparate; to be broken. 
Love cools, triendihip falls off, brothers divide; 
in cities, mutinies; in countries, diſcord. Shakefp. 
51. To FALL off. To periſh; to die away. 
Languages need recruits to ſupply the place of 
thoſe words that are continually falling off through 
diſuſe, Felton. 
52. To FALL V. To apoſtatize; to revolt; 
to forſake. 
Oh, Hamlet, what a falling off was there ! Shak. 
Revolted Mortimer? 
Ele never did f2/! off, my ſovereign liege. 
But by the chance of war. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
They, accuſtomed to afford at other times either 
filence or ſhort aſſent to what he did purpoſe, did 
then fall off and forſake him. Hayward, 
. What cauſe 
Moy'd our grand parents, in that happy ſtate, 
Fayour'd of Heav'n fo highly, to fall ff 
From tl cir Creator, and tranſgreſs his will 2 Milton. 
IThoſe captive tribes el off - 
From God to worſhip calves. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Were 1 always grave, one half of my readers 
would ai off from me. Addiſen's Spe@atcr, 
53. To FaLL on, To begin cagerly to do 
any thing. N 


54. To FALL on. 


55. To 


58. To FALL 70. 


59. To FALL 70. 


60. To FALL under. 


«| 
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Some coarſe cold ſallad is before thee ſet: 
Bread with the bran, perhaps, and bo : 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to eat. 8 

8 To make an aſſault; 4, 
begin the attack. 9 


They fell on, I made good my place: 


they came to the broomſtaff with me; I deft en 


ſtill. Shale, 
Fall on, fall on, and hear him ws Heng vill. 


But ſpare his perſon for his father's ſake. H, 


Jan. 


Draw all; and when I give the word, fal Je 


Oedip, 
He pretends, among the reſt, to ay oP _ 
to have "9 foul one prieſthool. ne 8 


f D- dh, 
ALI, over. To revolt; to Jefor 


from one ſide to the other. 

And do'ſt tho: now ul over to ray fore 
Thou wear a lion's hide! doit it, for ſhame. 
And hang a calve's {kin on thoſe recreant limbs, 

Shakeſp. K. Jun 


56. To FALL cut. To quarrel; to jar; t 


grow contentious, 

Little needed thoſe proofs to one who would have 
Fallen out with herſelt, rather than make any Pak 
jectures to Zelmane's ſpeeches,  . 6 

How fel! you out, ſay that? ho 
No contraries hold more antipathy, 

Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear, 

Meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Seeking ſweet favours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her, and ul out with her. Shatsſs, 

The cedar, by the inſtigation of the loyalilts, 40 
out with the homebians, who had elected him hs 
their king. Elo, 

A ſoul exaſperated in ills, falle out 
With every thing, its friend, itſelf. Addiſon's Cats, 

It has been my misfortune to live among quarrel. 
ſome neighbours: there is but one thing can make 
us fall out, and that is the inheritance of lord Stat 
eſtate. Arbuthuot's John Bill, 


57. To FALL out, To happen; to hetall, 


Who think you is my Dorus Fallen out to be? 


: Sidi. 
Now, for the moſt part, it fo falleth aut, trick. 
ing things which generally are received, th 4. 
though in themſelves they be moſt certain, yet, be- 
cauſe men preſume them granted of all, we are at- 
lieſt able to bring proof of their certainty. fi, 
It fo fell out, that certain players 
We o'er-rode on the way; of thoſe we told him. S, 
Yet ſo it may all out, becauſe their end 
Is hate, not help to me. Milton's Agonifiet, 
There fell out a bloody quarrel betwixt die !rozs 
and the mice. I' Eftrarge. 
If it ſo fall out that you are miſerable tor ett, 
thou haſt no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, as if ſome uner- 
pected thing had happened. Tillotſon. 
To begin eagerly to eit. 
"Che men were faſhion'd in a larger mould, 
The women fit for labour, big and bold; 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was cone, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run; 
Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food. Dryer, 
To apply himſelf to. 
They would needs fa/! ts the practice of tot 
virtues which they betore learned, „Arg, 
I know thee not, old man; Fall te thy prayers: | 
How ill white hairs become a tool and jelter ! Nu, 
Having been brought up an idle horſeboy, he v. 
never after ſall to labour; but is only made fit for the 
halter, Sper; ; 5 
They ell to raiſing money under pretence 0! tt 
relief of Ireland. Clarendon, 
My lady fa/ls to play: fo bad her chance, 5 


He muſt repair it. 5 te. 
To be ſubject to; to 


become the ſubject of. K 
We know the effects of heat will be ſuch 25 W 
ſcarce fal/ under the conceit of man, 1! oy: „ 
it be altogether kept in. Bacon's Natura: Feng: 
Thoſe things which are wholly in the che ! 
another, fall under our deliberation. 1a) 550 
The idea of the painter and the ſculptor is oy 
doubtedly that perfect and excellent example 0! 11 
mind, by imitation of which imagined 1 55 
things are repreſented which, fall wder human fight 
| Dryden's Du, A 


61, 19 
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6. T7 FALL under. To be ranged with; to 


reckoned with. | a 
* rules that relate to paſtoral can affect the 


hich fall under that claſs of poetry 
in giving plain inſtructions to the rea- 
Addiſon on the Georgicks. 


* FaLL un. To attack; to invade; 
to aſſault. 3 
3 ling upon theſe gallies, had with them a 
rel and deadly tight. Kn-lles. 
: FE jafection in a town firſt falls upon children, 
vat conſtitutions, or thoſe that are ſubject to other 
Kees; but, ſpreading further, ſeizes upon the 
mot healthy. ; Temple. 
Man falls upon every thing that comes in his 
ur; not a berry or muſhroom can eſcape him. 
So Addiſon's Spectator. 
To eet rid of fools and ſcoundrels was one part 
or my defign in falling upon theſe authors. Pope. 
(3. To FalL upon, To attempt. ; 
” 149 not intend to fall upon nice philoſophical 
Holder. 


Ceorgicks, W 
which conſiſts 


2:6-;{tions about the nature of time. 
6 J Fall . To ruſh againſt. 
at the ſame time that the ſtorm bears upon the 
whole ſpecies, we are falling foul upon one another, 
Addiſon. 
6. Farr is one of thoſe general words 
"of which it is very difficult to aſcertain 
or detail the full ſignification. It retains 
in moſt of its ſenſes ſome part of its pri- 
mitive meaning, and implies either lite- 
rally or figuratively deſcent, violence, or 
ſaddennefs. In many of its ſenſes it is 
eppoſed to /; but in others has no 
counterpart or correlative. 
To Falle v. a. | 
. To drop; to let fall. 
Te- morrow in the battle think on me, 
Aud fl thy edgeleſs ſword, deſpair and die. Shakeſ. 
[: that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Lech drop, ſhe falls, would prove a crocodile, Shak. 
Draw together ; 
Ard when I rear my hand, do you the like, | 
10 Ait on Gonzalo. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
[| am willing to /all this argument: 'tis free tor 
erery man to write or not to write in verſe, as he 
thinks it is or is not his talent, or as he imagines 
tie audience will receive it. ryden. 
. To nk; to depreſs: the contrary to 


EFT 
11440 


it a man would endeavour to raiſe or #// his | 


vice ſtill by halt notes, like the ſtops of a lute, or 
by whole notes alone without halts, as far as an 
ti:lit, he will not be able to frame his voice unto it. 
. Bacin's Natural Hiftory. 
3. Jo diminiſh; to let fink : oppoſed to 
Mts 
Upon leflening intereſt to four per cent. you full 
the price of your native commodities, or leſſen your 
tale, or elſe prevent not the high uſe, Locle. 
4 Tovcan; to bring forth. 
Tiey then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fail party-colour'd lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Fl. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
„ The act of dropping from on high. 


Figh o'er their heads a mould”ring rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at every blaſt. Dryd. 
2. The act of tumbling from an erect poſture. 
| faw him run after a gilded butterfly; and when 
be cavght it, he let it go again, and after it again; 
a oer and over he comes, and vp again, and 
(aupht it again; or whether his fall enraged him, 
er tow it was, he did fo ſet his teeth, and did tear it. 
i Shah ſteare. 
z The violence ſuffered in dropping from 
ON Ny 


My ten coming into his marriage-chamber, hap- 


Ferey to have a fall, and dicd. 2 Eſdr. x. 48. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, if 
tie tut /all be broken, by means of a ſop, or other- 
vi, tayeth above; and once if mingled, it ſe- 
th not again, as oil doth, Bacen's PA. Rem. 


| 


A fever or fall may take away my reaſon. Locke, 
Some were hurt by the falls they got by leaping 
upon the ground, Gulliver's Travels. 
4. Death; overthrow; deſtruction incurred. 
Wail his fall, | 
Whom I myſelf ſtruck down. Shakeſpeare's Macb. 
Our fathers were given to the ſword, and for a 
ſpoil, and had a great u before our enemies. 
Fudith, viii. 9. 
I will begin to pray for myſelf and for them; for 
I ſee the falls of us that dwell in the land. 
5 ; 2 Eſdr. viii. 17. 
5. Ruin; Diſſolution. 
Paul's, the late theme of ſuch a muſe, whoſe flight 
Has bravely reach'd and ſoar'd above thy height; 
Now ſhalt thou ſtand, though ſword, or ti me, or fire, 
Or zeal more fierce than they, thy Vall conſpite. 
Denham. 
6. Downfall; loſs of greatneſs; declenſion 
from eminence; degradation; ſtate of be- 
ing depoſed from a high ſtation ; plunge 
from happineſs or greatneſs into miſery 
or meanneſs, or from virtue to corruption. 
In a ſenſe like this we ſay the Yall of 


man, and the vl of angels. 

Her memory ſerved as an accuter of her change, 
and her own handwriting was there to bear teſtimony 
againſt her Vll. 5 Sidney. 

Perhaps thou talk'ſt of me, and do'ſt enquire 
Of my reſttaint: why here I live alone; 

And pitielt this my miſerable ul. Daniel's Civ. War. 

He, careleſs now of int'reſt, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e'cr was great; 

Or deeming meaneſt what we greateſt call, 
Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope ts Par nal. 
7. Declenſion of greatneſs, power, or domi- 
nion. — 

Till the empire came to be ſettled in Charles the 
Great, the full of the Romans huge dominion con- 
curring with other univerſal evils, cauſed thoſe times 
to be days of much atfliction and trouble throughout 
the world. Hlocl er. 

8. PDiminution; decreaſe of value. 
Ihat the improvement of Ireland is the principal 
cauſe why our lands in purchaſe rite not, as natu- 
raliy they ſhould, with the fal. of our intereſt, ap- 
pears evidently from the efſect the all of intereſt hath 
had upon houſes in London, Child. 
9. Declination or diminution of ſound ; ca- 
dence; cloſe of muſick. 

That ſtrain again; it had a dying V: 

O. it came o'er my ear, like the eg” 
That breathes upon a bank of violE®ts," * 
Stealing and giving odours. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

Ho ſweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At ev'ry fall ſmoothing the raven down 
Of darkneſs *till it ſmil'd! 

10. Neclivity ; ſteep deſcent. 

Waters when beat upon the ſhore, or ſtraitned, 
as the falls of bridges, or daſhed againſt themſelves 
by winds, give a roaring noiſe. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt, 

11. Cataract; caſcade; ruſh of water down 
a ſteep place. 
There will we fit upon the rocks, 
And fee the ſhepherds feed their flocks 
By ſhallow rivers, to whoſe falle 
Melodious birds fing madrigals. Shakeſprave, 
A whiſtling wind, or a melodious norte of birds 


Milton, 


vater running violently, theſe things made them to 
ſweoon for tear, d. 
Down through the crannies of the living walls 


The ſwain, in barren deferts, with ſurprize 
Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe; 
And ſtarts, amidſt the thirity wilds, to hear 
New /a//s of water murm' ring in his ear. 

Now under hanging mourtains, | 
Beſide the ulls of fountains, | 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghoſt, 

For ever, ever, ever loſt ! 


| Hefe. 


Pepe's St. Cecilia. 


water, 


among the ſpreading branches, or a pleaſing fall of 


The cry ſtal ſtreams deſcendin murm'ring fall. Lid. 


12. Ihe outlet of a current into any other 


l 


| 
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Before the fall of the Po into the gulph, it receives 
into its channel conſiderable rivers. Addiſon on Italy. 
13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the time 
when the leaves drop from the trees. 
What crouds of patients the town doctor kills, 
Or how laſt fa// he rais'd the weekly bills, Dryden. 


14. Any thing that comes down in great 


quantities. 

Upon a great fz// of rain the current carried away 
a huze heap of apples. 

I5. The at&t of felling or cutting down; 
as, the fall of timber. 

FALLA'CIOUS. adj. [ fallax, Latin; falla- 
cienx, French. 

1. Producing miſtake ; ſophiſtical. It is 
never uſed of men, but of writings, pro- 
poſitions, or things. 

The Jews believed and aſſented to things neither 
evident nor certain, nor yet fo much as probabla, 
but actually falſe and F{//ucious; ſuch as the abſurd 
doctrines and ſtories of their rabbies. South's Sermons, 

2. Deceitful ; mocking expectation. 

The force of that fa/laciors fruit, 

That with exhilerating vapour bland 
About their fpirits had play d, and in inmoſt pow'rs 


Made err, was now exhal'd, Miltan's Paradiſe Lat. 


Falſe philoſophy inſpires | 

Fallacious hope. | Dilton, 
FalLa'ClousLY. adv. [from fallacious.] 
Sophiſtically ; with purpoſe to deceive ; 
with unſound reaſoning. 

We ſhall fo far encourage contradiction, as to pro- 
miſe not to oppoſe any pen that thall fa//2ciouly 
refute us. Brown. 

We have ſeen how fallaciouyfly the author has 
ſtated the cauſe, by ſuppoſing that nothing but unji- 


mited mercy, or unlimited puniſhment, are the me- 


thods that can be made uſe of. Addiſon. 
FarLA'CIoUSNESS. z. J. from fallacious.] 
Tendency to deceive; inconcluſiveneſs. 
FATLACY. 1. J. | fallacia, Latin: fallace, 
French.] Sophiſm ; logical artifice ; de- 
ceit; deceitful argument; deluſory mode 
of ratiocination. 
Moſt princes make themſelves another thing from 


the people by a fullucy of argument, thinking them- 
ſelves moſt kings when the ſubject is molt baſely ſub- 


jected. Sidney. 
Until] know this ſure uncertainty, 
I'll entertain the favour'd falacy. Shak. 


It were a mere fallacy, and miſtaking to aſcribe 


that to the force of imagination upon another body, 


which is but the force of imagination upon the pro- 
per body. : | HBucon. 
All men, who can fee an inch before them, may 
eaſily detect groſs Fallacies. Diqdin. 
FALLIBULITY. 2. J. [from falliili.] Lia- 
bleneſs to be deceived; uncertainty ; poſſi- 
bility of errour. | 
There is a great deal of f//i5i/ity in the teſtimony 

of men; vet ſome things we may be almott as certain 
of, as that the ſun thines, or that five twenties make 
an hundred. : Matte. 
FA'LLIBLE. . ¶ fall, Latin.] Liable 


to errcur; ſuch as may be deceived. 


Do not felſity your reſolution with hopes thetare 


fallible ; to morrow vou muſt die. Sabi. 

He that creates to himſelf thouſands of little hop es, 
uncertain in the promiſe, fudlible in the event, and 
depending upon a thoufand circumſtances, often fail 
his expectations. | Tayler 


Our intellectual or rational powers need lome 


aſſiſtance, becauſe they are fo frail and Hallille in 
the preſent ſtate. Watts. 


Farting; 1. /. [from fall.] Indentings 
FALLING zz, | oppoſed to prominence. 
It ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with the ſcveral 
prominences and fallings in of the teatures, much 
more diſtinctly than any other kind of figure. Audi. 
FA'LLINGSICKNESS. 2. . [| fall and fics- 
c/5.| The epilepſy; a diſeaſe in which 
CA3 | : the 
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FAL 


the patient is without any warning de- 
prived at once of his ſenſes, and falls down. 
Did Cæſar ſwoon ? — He fell down in the market- 
lace, and foam'd at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. — 
He hath the falling fickneſs. . Shakeſpeare. 
The dogfiſher is good againſt tlie falling-/icknefs. 


c 
IWalton. 
FA'LLOW. ad;. pale pe, Saxon. ] 
1. Pale red, or pale yellow. 
How does your fallow greyhound, fir ? 
I heard ſay, he was out-run at Cotſale. Shakeſpeare. 
The king, who was exceſſively affected to hunt- 
ing, had a great defire to make a great park for red 
as well as fullow deer between Richmond and 
Hampton-court. Clarendon. 
2. Unſowed ; left to reſt after the years 
of tillage. [Suppoſed to be ſo called 


ſrom the colour of naked ground. ] 

The ridges of the fa/low field lay traverſed, ſo 
as the Engliſh muſt croſs them in preſenting the 
charge. Hayward. 

3. Plowed, but not ſowed; plowed as pre- 


pared for a ſecond aration. 
Her predeceſſors, in their courſe of government, 
did but ſometimes caſt up the ground; and ſo leaving 
it fa/lw, it became quickly overgrown with weeds. 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
4. Unplowed; uncultivated. 
Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
5- Unoccupied ; negleed. 
Shall ſaints in civil bloodſhed wallow 
Of ſaints, and let the cauſe lie fellow? Hudibras. 
Fa“LLOW. 2. . {from the adjective.] 
1. Ground plowed in order to be plowed 
again. 
The plowing of fal;ws is a benefit to land. 
| Mortimer. 
The beſt ploughs to piow up Summer fa//ow with. 
Mortimer. 
2. Ground lying at reſt. 
Within an ancient foreſt's ample verge, 
There ſtands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 
Built tor convenience, and the ule of life; 
Around it fa//gws, mcads, and paitures fair, 
A little garden, and a limpid brook, 
By nature's own contrivance feems diſpos'd. Rowe, 
To FALLOW. v. 7. 


a ſecond plowing. 
Begin to plow up fallows: this firſt fa/lowing 
ought to be very ſhallow. Morlimer“s Huſbandry. 
Fa'LLowness. z./. [from fallow.] Bar- 
renneſs; an exemption from bearing fruit. 
Like one, who, in her third widowhood, doth 
profeſs 
Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredneſs, | | 
S' afſects my muſe now a chaſte fa/lowneſs. Donne. 
FALSE. a. | fal/us, Latin; faux, fauſſe, 
French. ] 
1. Not morally true; expreſſing that which 


is not thought. 
Innocence ſhall make 
Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyranny x 
Tremble at patience. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
There are fa/ſe witneſſes among men. L' Eftrarge. 
2. Not phyſically true; conceiving that which 
does not exiſt. 
For how can that be falſe, which ev'ry tongue 
Ot ev'ry mortal man affirms for true? 
Which truth hath in all ages been ſo ſtrong, 
As loadſtone like, all hearts it ever drew. Davies. 
A farce is that in poetry which groteſque is in a 
picture: the perſons and action of a farce are all 
unnatural, and the manners falſe ; that is, incon- 
faſting with the characters of mankind. Dryden. 
3. Succedaneous; ſuppoſitious. 
Take a veſſel, and make a falſe bottom of courſe 
canvaſs : fill it with earth above the canvaſs. Bacon. 


4- Deceiving expectation ; not ſolid ; not 
' ſound. 
He fell, as a huge rocky cliff, ; 


To plow in order to | 
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FAL 
Whofe falſe foundation waves have waſh'd away, 
With ereadful poiſe is ſrom the main land reft. 
Fairy Queen, 

When that flood in its own depths was drown'd, 
It left behind it falſe and flipp'ry ground. Dryden. 

The heart of man looks fair, but when we come 
to lay any weight upon't, the ground is falſe under 
us. | L' Eftrange. 

5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 

Now, ty upon my falſe French; by mine honour, 

in true Engllſh, I love thee, Kate. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Not honeſt ; not juſt. 

The true prince may, tor recreation, prove a fa/ſe 
thief; for the poor abuſes of the times want coun- 
tenance. | Shakeſp. 

Men are ſpunges, which, to pour out, receive; 
Who know fa//e play, rather than loſe, deceive. 

Denre. 
7. Treacherous; perfidious ; traiterous ; de- 
ceitful; hollow. 
I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitſul, 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Falſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shak. 
A man to whom he had committed the truſt of 


his perſon, in making him his chamberlain ; this. 


man, no ways diſgraced, no ways diſcontent, no ways 
put in fear, turns a ſe unto him. Bacon's Hen. VI. 
So haſt thou cheated Theſeus with a wile, 
Againſt thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow'd name; as falſe to me, 
So fa!ſe thou art to him who ſet thee free. Dryden. 
The ladies will make a numerous party againſt 
him, for being / to love in forſaking Dido. Dryd. 
8. Counterfeit ; hypocritical ; not real: as, 
a falſe diamond. | 
alſe tears true pity moves: the king commands 
To looſe his tetters.  Dryden's An. 
9. In all theſe ſenſes true is the word op- 
poſed. 
Fals E. adv. Not truly; not honeſtly; not 
exactly; falſely. | 
What thou would'ſt highly, _ 
That thou would'ſt holily ; would'ſt not play falſe, 
And yet would 't wrongly win. Shakeſpeare's Macs. 
To Faliss. wv. 3. [from the noun.] q 
1. To violate by failure of veracity. 
It's not enough that to this lady mild, 
Thou falſed hath thy faith with perjury? Fairy N. 
2. To deceive. Bs s 
Fair ſeemly pleaſance each to other makes, 
With goodhyemu poſes there as they ſit; 
And in his fa{ſed fancy he her takes 
Io be the faireſt wight that lived yet. Fairy Queen. 
3. To make feints; as fencers commonly do. 
But, Guyon, in the heat of all his ftrite, 
Was wary wiſe, and cloſely did await 
Advantage, whilſt his foe did rage moſt rife ; 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook him ſtrait, 
And falfed oft his blows t' illude him with ſuch bait, 


4. This word is now out of uſe. 
FalsEHEART TD. adj. [ falſe and heart. 
Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful ; hol- 
low. 
The traiterous or treacherous, who have miſled 
others, are ſeverely puniſhed ; and the neutrals and 
folſehearted friends and followers, who have ſtarted 
aſide like a broken bow, he noted. Bacon. 
Fa't.sEHooD. 2. / from fal/e.] 
1. Want of truth; want of veracity. 
Artificer of fraud; he was the firſt 
That practis'd fal/hood under faintly ſhow. Milton. 


All deception in the courſe of life is, indeed, no- 


thing elſe but a lie reduced to practice, and fa!/e- 


hood paſting from words to things. South, 
2. Want of honeſty ; treachery ; deceitful- 
neſs; perfid 7. 
Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 
Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhow 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Hencetorth ; leſt that too heav'nly form, pretended 


To helliſh Falſbocd, ſnare them. Milton. 


Fairy Queen. | 


FAL 
3. A lie; a falſe aſſertion. 


In your anſwers there remains faiſhud. 
4. Counterfeit ; impoſture, 
For no falfſpood can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs, 
FA'LSELY. adv. [from falſe.) 
1. Contrarily to truth; not truly, 
Simeon and Levi ſpake not only Fa, bun 
diouſly, nay hypocritically, — * — 
religion. Gov. of Jeg, 
Already were the Belgians on our coaſt 1 58 
Whoſe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late ſucceſs, which they did boaft 
And now by firſt appearing ſeem'd to claim. ID 4 
Tell him, I did in vain his brother moye 2 
And yet he falſely ſaid he was in love 
Falſely ; tor had he truly lov'd, at leaſt 
He would have giv'n one day to my requeſt. H 
Such as are treated ill, and upbraided falſely 's 1 
out an intimate friend that will hear their any 
plaints, and endeavouf to ſooth their ſecret cc. 
ments. : Addiſon's SpeEtator, 
2. Erroneouſly ; by miſtake, 
He knows that to be inconvenient which we falſely 
think convenient for us. Smalridge's Senor, 
3. Perfidiouſly; treacherouſly ; deceitfully. 
Falls EN ESS. 2. %. [from falſe. 5 


1. Contrariety to truth. 


2. Want of veracity; violation of promiſe, 
Suppoſe the reverſe of virtue were folemn!; cnad. 
; ed, and the practice of fraud and rapine, and ger. 
jury and faiſeneſs to a man's word, and all vice 
; Were eſtabliſhed by a law, would that which ue 
now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and that 
which we now call virtue grow odious to human na. 
ture? ; Tilaſar. 
3. Duplicity ; deceit; double dealing. 
Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and infincerity, and 
all Fal ſe neſs or foulneſs of intentions, cipecially to 
perſonated devotion. Hlammond's Fundameniak, 
4. Treachery ; perfidy ; traiterouſneſs, 
King Richard might create a perfect gueſs, 
That great Northumberland, then falſe to him, 
Would of that ſeed grow to a greater falſeneſi. Sal. 
Ihe prince is in no danger of being berrayzd by 
the /al/enefr, or cheated by the avarice of ſuc}: aſer- 
vant. Regers, 
Fa'LSER. z. .. [from falſe.] A deceiver; 
an hypocrite. Now obſelete. 
Such end had the kid ; for he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with fimplicity ;. 
And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain, 
That of ſuch fa//er*s friendſhip been fain. Spenſer, 


Fars1FVABLE. adj. [from falſih.] Liable 
to be counterfeited or corrupted. 


FarsIFICA'TION. 2. /. | fal/ification, French, 
from fal/ify. | | | 
1. The act of counterfeiting any thing ſo 
as to make it appear what it is not. 

Concerning the word of God, whether it be by 
miſconſtruction of the ſenſe, or by HH jð ot 
the words, wittingly to endeavour that any ting 
may ſeem divine which is not, is very plainly N 
abuſe, and even to falſify Divine evidence, which 
injury, offered but unto. men, is moſt worthily 
counted heinous, Lecter. 
To counterfeit the dead image of a king in hs 
coin is an high offence ; but to counterfeit the lh 
image of a king in his perſon, exceedeth all Hall 
calions; except it ſhould be that of a Mahomet, 
that counterfeits Divine honour. all. 
2. Confutation. Gy 
The poet invents this fiction to prevent poſterity 
from ſearching after this ifle, and to preterve his fon 
from detection of fa//ification. weng 

FA'LSIFIFR. 2. . from ag. 
1. One that counterfeits; one that 
any thing to ſeem what it is not. , 
It happens in theories built on tco ne 
ſew experiments, what happens to Hf ol her; 
for counterfeit money will endure ſome one f, 
© * others another, but none of them all proof: 


Joh 
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one that contrives falſehoods. 


caters are naturally falſifiers, and the people, of 
Gray ws put their ſhams the worſt together. 
2.1 0! L' Eftrange. 


07 Fa'lSIFY. Ve 4. [ fal/ifer, French. 


1. To counterfeit ; to forge ; to produce 
ſomething for that which in reality it is 
3 n 
* cannot excuſe that church, which through 
rupt tranſlations of ſcripture, delivereth, inſtead 
F dine ſpeeches, any thing repugnant unto that 
which God ſpeaketh ; or, through falſified additio..s, 
ropoſeth that to the people of God as Scripture, 
Which ic in truth no Scripture. ooker. 


2. A liar} 


The Irith bards uſe to forge and fa//ify every thing 
as they litt, to pleaſe or diſpleaſe any man, Spenſer. 


Faljifying the balance by deceit. Amos, 
+ To confute; to prove falſe, _ 

Our Saviour's prophecy ſtands good in the de- 
ſruction of the temple, and the diflolution of the 
ſexiſh cxconomy, When Jews and Pagans united all 
their endeavours, —_— = the apoſtate, to 
baffle and J the prediction. Addiſon. 

z. To violate ; to break by falſchood. ; 

It hall be thy work, thy ſhameful work, which 
is in thy power to ſhun, to make him live to ſee 
thy faith fa//iffed, and his bed defiled. Sidney. 

He ſuddenly falſified his faith, and villainouſly 
(> Selymes the king, as he was bathing himſelf, 
miſtruſting nothing leſs than the falſehood of the 
pirate. : Knilles's Hiſtory. 

This ſuperadds treachery to all the other peſtilent 
ingredients of the crime; 'tis the Jalſihhing the 
moit important truſt. Decay of Piety, 

4. To pierce ; to run through. _ 
His creſt is raſh'd away, his ample ſhield 
Ie falffy'd, and round with jav'lins fill'd. Dryden. 

Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus: My 
friends quarrelled at the word fa//fied, as an inno- 
vation in our language. The fact is confeſſed ; tor 
] remember not to have read it in any Engliſh au- 
thor; though perhaps it may be found in Sperſer*'s 
Fairy Queen, But ſuppoſe it be not there : why 
am I forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a poliſh- 
ed language, the word which is wanting in my native 
tongue? Horace has given us a rule for coining 


words, , greco fonte cadant eſpecially when other |, 
words are joined with them which explain the ſenſe. 


I uſed the word falſify, in this place, to mean that 
the ſhield of Turnus was not of proof againſt the 
{ears and javelins of the Trojans, which had pierced 
it through and through in many places. The words 
which accompany this new one, makes my meaning 
pan: 

Ma f P Uſtergo d' Ambi era perfetto, 
Che mai pater falſarlo in nefſum canto, 

| : Arioſto, cant. xxvi. 

Falſar cannot otherwiſe be turned than by fa!/- 
fed: for his ſhield was falſed, is not Engliſh. 1 
might indeed have contented myſelf with ſaying his 
icld was pierced, and bored, and ſtuck with jave- 
lis. Dryden. 

Dryer, with all this effort, was not able to na- 
turalife the new ſignification, which I have never 
ken copied, except once by ſome obſcure nameleſs 
unter, and which indeed deſerves not to be received. 


7; * v. 1. To tell lies; to violate 
truth. | 


This point have we gained, that it is abſolutely 
32d univerſally unlawful to lie and fu/fify. South. 


FilsTy, 1. /. | falſitas, Latin. 


Neither are they able to break through thoſe er- : 


nun, wherein they are ſo determinately ſettled, that 
ity pay unto faljity the whole ſum of whatſoever 


dels owing unto God's truth. Hooker. 
Can you on him fuch f{aifities obtrude ?- 

1 4 mortal the moſt wiſe delude? Sandys. 

45 gs x, does not make any alteration, either 


wet truth or fa/ſity of things ; but only imports 
aterent degree of their clearneſs or appearance 


to - underſtanding. South. 
„Aye; an errour; a falſe aſſertion or 
poſition. 


Pore Danubius ariſeth from the Pyrenean hills, 
e earth is higher towards the North, are opi- 


F AM 


nions truly charged on Ariſtotle by the reftorer of 
Epicurus, and all eaſily confutable fal/ies. 
__ Glanvwille's Scepfis, 
To FAL. TER. v. 2. [ faltar, to be 3 
Spaniſnh; vaulttur, à ſtammerer, Iſlandick, 
which is probably a word from the ſame 
radical. ] 


1. Jo heſitate in the utterance of words. 
With faltering tongue, and trembling ev'ry vein, 
Tell on, quoth the. Fairy Rucen. 
The pale aſſiſtants on each other ſtar'd, 
With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd ; 
The ſtill-born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfect on the falt ring tongue. Dryd. 
He changes, gods ! and falters at the quettion : 
His fears, his words, his look, declare him guilty. 
Smith. 
2. To fail in any act of the body. 
This earth ſhall have a feeling; and theſe ſtones 
Prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native king 
Shall Falter under foul rebellious arms. Shakeſp. 
He found his legs Falter. Miſeman's Surgery. 
3. Jo fail in any act of the underſtanding. 
How far idiots are concerned in the want or 
weakneis of any or all faculties, an exact obſerva- 
tion of their ſeveral ways of fa/tering would diſcover. 
Locke. 
To Fa'LTER. v. a. To lift; to cleanſe. 
This word ſeems to be merely ruſtick or 


provincaal, 
clean faltered irom foulneſs, ſeeds and oats. 


FA'LTERINGLY. adv. [from falter.] With 
heſitation ;: with difliculty ; with feeble- 
neſs, | EG. 

To FA'MBLE. z. @. | famler, Daniſh.] To 
heſitate in the ſpeech. 'This word I find 
only in Skinner. 


1. Celebrity ; renown. 


ceeding magnitical, of fame and of glory throughout 
all countries. hro, 

The defire of fame will not ſuffer endowments 
to lie uſeleſs, Addiſon's Spectator. 


The owner's wite, which other men enjoy ? 


2. Report; rumour. 
We have heard the fame of him, and all that he 
did in Egypt. | Jah. ix. . 
I ſhall ſhew what are true fames, 
Fa/MED. adj. [from fame.) Renowned ; 
celebrated; much talked of. ; 
He is fam'd for mildneſs, peace and prayer. Shah. 
He purpoſes to ſeek the Clarian god, 
Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode, 
Since Phlegian robbers made unſafe the road. Dryd. 
Ariftides was an Athenian philoſopher, famed tor 
his learning and wiſdom ; but converted to Chriſ- 
tianity. Addiſon, 
 Fa/MELEsSs. adj. [from fame.] Having no 
fame; without renown. Not in uſe. 
Then let me, fameleſs, love the fields and woods, 
The fruitful water'd vales and running floods. May. 
FAMILIAR. adj. | familiaris, Latin. ] 
1. Domeſtick ; relating to a family. 
They range familiar to the dome. Pope. 
2. Affable; not formal; eaſy in converſa- 
tion. | 
Be thou ſamiliar, but by no means vulgar. .Shak. 
Be not too familiar with Poins ; for he mifuſes thy 


favours ſo much, that he ſwears thou art to marry 
his fifter Nell. Shakeſp. 


3. Unceremonious; free, as among perſons 


long acquainted. 

Ka!andar fircight thought he ſaw his niece Par- 
thenia, and was about in ſuch ãamiliar ſort to have 
ſpoken unto her; but ſhe, in grave and honourable 
manner, gave him to underſtand that he was miſ- 
taken. . | Sidney. 


Pepe. 


Barley for malt muſt be bold, dry,. ſweet,. and. 
Mcxtimer's Huſbandry. 


FAME. . J. [ fama, Latin; p, Dorick. | 


The houſe to be builded for the Lord mult be ex- 


What is this fame, for which we thoughts employ, . 


Bacon. 


FAM 
4. Well known; brought into knowledg:' 


by frequent practice or cuſtom. 
I fee not how the Scripture could be poſſibly made 
familiar unto all, unleſs far more ſhould be read in 
the people's hearing than by a fermon can be _ 
cer. 
Let us chuſe ſuch noble counſel, 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakeſp. 
Our ſweet _ 
Receſs and only confolation left ; 
Fumiliar to our eyes! Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
One idea which is familiar to the mind, con- 
nected with others which are new and ſtraage, will 
bring thoſe new ideas into eaſy remembrance. Matts. 
5. Well acquainted with; accuſtomed; ha- 
bituated by cuſtom. 
Or chang'd at length, and to the place conform'd 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the tierce heat, and void of pain. DMiltor;. 
The ſenſes at firſt let in particular ideas; and the 
mind, by degrees, growing familiar with ſome of 
them, they are lodged in the memory, and names 
got to them, L:cke- 
He was amazed how fo impotent and groveling 
an infec as I, could entertain ſuch inhuman ideas, 
and in ſo familiar a manner, as to appear wholly- 
unmoved at all the ſcenes of blood and deſolation. 
Gulliver's Travels. 
Patient permit the ſadly-pleaſing ſtrain, 
Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain. 


Pape. 
6. Common; frequent. 


| To a wrong hypotheſis may be reduced the errouar 


that may be occationed by a true hypotheſis, but not 
rightly underitood: there is nothing more familiar 
than this. Lacke, 
7. Eaſy; unconſtrained.. 
He unreins+ 
His muſe, and ſports in looſe familiar ſtrains. Addi/; . 
8. Too nearly acquainted, 

A poor man found a prieſt familiar with his wiſe, 
and becauſe he ipake it abroad, and could not prove 
it, the priett ſued him fer deiamation, Camden. 

FaMILIAR. 2. . : 
1. An intimate; one long acquainted. 
The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. 
Shateſſeare. 
When he finds himſelf avoided and neglected by 
his familiars, this affects him. Rogers. 
2. A demon ſuppoſed to attend at call. 
Love is a familiar; there is no evil. angel but love. 
Shakeſp. 
FAMILIA'RITY.-z./. | familiarite, French; 
from familiar] | 
1. Eaſineſs of converſation; omiſſion of ce. 
remony; affability. 
2. Acquaintance; habitude. 

We contract at laſt ſuch an intimacy and fami- 
liarity with them, as makes it difficult and irkſome 
tor us to call oſf our minds. Altterb. 

3. Eaſy intercourſe. 

They ſay any mortals may enjoy the moſt inti- 

mate /amiliarities with theſe gentle ſpiritss Pape. 
To FAMILIARIZE. v. a. | familiariſer, Fr.] 
1. To make familiar; to make eaty by ha- 

bitude; to make common. | 


ſuperiority. | 
The genius ſmiled upon me with a look of com- 
paſſion and atfability that Familiarized him to my 
imagination, and at once diſpelled all fear and ap- 
prehenſions. Addiſon's SpeEater. . 
FaMlLIARLY. adv. [from familiar. 
1. Unceremeniouſly ; with freedom like 
that of long acquaintance. 
Becauſe that 1 familiarly ſometimes .. 
Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with yon, 
Your fawcinefs will jeſt upon my love. Shakeſp; . 
He talks as familiarly of john of Gaunt as it he 
had been ſworn brother to him; and II be ſworn . 
he never {aw hin but once in the Tiltyard, and 
then he broke his head. Shake/p. . 
The gevernour came to ys, and, after falutations, . 


laid. 


2. To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant - 
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Taid familiarly, that he was come to viſit us, and 


called for a chair and ſat him down. Bacon. 
2. Commonly ; frequently; with the un- 
concernedneſs or eaſineſs of long cuſtom. 
Leſſer miſts and fogs than thoſe which covered 
Greece with ſo long darkneſs, do familiarly pretent 
our ſenſes with as great alterations in the fun and 


moon. : Raleigh's Hiftzry. 
3. Eaſily; without ſolemnity; without for- 
mality. 


Horace ſtill charms with graceful nepligence, 
And without method talks us into ſenſe; 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The trueit notions in the calieſt way. Pope. 


FAMTLLE. [en famille, French.] In a fa- 


mily way; domeſtically. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chuſe for companions zete-a-tete; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 
Get leave to fit whene'er you will. 
Fa/MILY. z. /. [ familia, Latin; famille, 
French. ] | 
1. Thoſe who live in the ſame houſe; houſe- 
hold. | 
The night made little impreſſion on myſelf; but 1 
cannot anſwer for my whole family; tor my wite 
prevailed on me to take ſomewhat. Sevifr. 
2. Thoſe that deſcend from one common 


progenitor; a race; a tribe; a generation. 


Of Gerſhon was the family of the Libnites. Numb. 
3. A courſe of deſcent; a genealogy. 

If thy ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept through ſcoundrels ever fince the flood, 
. Go and complain thy Family is young, 

Nor own thy fathers have been tools ſo long. Pope. 
4. A claſs; a tribe; a ſpecies. 

There be two great ſamilies of things, ſulphureous 
and mercurial, inflammable and not inflammable, 
mature and crude, oily and watry. Bacon. 

Fa'mINE. 2. /. | famine, French; fames, La- 
tin. ] Scarcity of food; dearth ; diſtreſs 
for want of victuals. | 

Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a fiege to ſcorn : here let them lie, 
*Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakeſp. 

Famines have not been of late obſerved to be rare, 
partly becauſe of the induſtry of mankind, partly 
by thoſe ſupplies that come by ſea, but principally 
by the goodneſs of God. Hale. 

This city never felt a ſiege before, 

But from the lake receiv'd its daily ſtore; 

Which now ſhut up, and millions crowded here, 
Famine will foon in multitudes appear. Dryden. 


To FA'MISH. v. a, [from fames, Latin; 
famis, old French, | 


1. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve; to de- 


ſtroy by want of food. 


What, did he marry me to famiſh me? Shakeſp. 


The pains of /amiſb'd Tantalus he'il feel, 
And Siſyphus, that labours up the hill 
The rowling rock in vain; and curſt Ixion's wheel. 
: : Dryden. 
2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any 
thing neceſſary to liſe. Milton uſes it 
with of. 
Thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails groſs, 
And famiſh him ꝙ breath if not of bread. Miltor. 
To Fals. w. 2. To die of hunger; to 
ſuffer extreme hunger. 
You arc all reſolved rather to die than to A 
3 Shakefp. 
Fa'MISHMENT. . J [from fami/t.] I hie 
pain of hunger; want of focd. 
Apicius, thou did'ſt on thy gut beſtow 
Full ninety milliens; yet, when this was ſpent, 
Ten millions ſtill remain'd to thee; which thou, 
Fearing to ſuffer thirſt ard famifiment, 
In poiſon'd portion drank'ſt. Hakewwill en Provid. 


Fa Mos Tv. 2. . [from fameas.] Renown : 
celebrity. Dit, 
| 2 


| 


| 
Swift. 


FAN 
Fa'movs. adj, [ famenx, French; fumeſus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Renowned; celebrated; much talked of 
and praiſed. | | 
Henry the Fifth, too famors to live long; 
England ne'er loſt a king of ſo much worth. Shok. 
There roſe up before Moſes two hundred and fiity 
princes of the aſſembly, famous in the congregat!on, 
men of renown. . Numb. xvi. 2. 
She became famcus among women; for they had 
executed judgment upon her. xc. xxiii. 10. 
Pyreius was only famous for counterfeiting all 
baſe things; as earthen pitchers, a ſcullery, rogues 
together by the ears, and ſwine tumbling in the 
mire; whereupon he was ſurnamed Rupographus. 
| Peacham en Drawing. 
I ſhall be nam'd among the famouſer/t 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals. Milton's Agon. 
Manv, beſides myſelf, have heard our famous 


Engliſh by Fairfax. Dryden. 
2. It has ſometimes a middle ſignification, 
and imports fame whether for good or ill. 

- Menecrates and Menas, famous pyrates, 
Make the ſea ſerve them. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Fa'mMovsLY, adv. [from famous.] With 


great renown; with great celebration. 

Then this land was famouſly enriched 
With politick grave counſel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. Shakeſp. 

They looked on the particulars as things famou/ly 
ſpoken of and believed, and worthy to be recorded 
and read. Crete C. 

Fa'MousNESS. 2. /. [from famous.] Tele- 
brity; great fame. 

FAN. 1. J. [vanns, Latin. | 

1. An inſtrument uſed by ladies to move 
the air and cool themſelves. 

With ſcarfs, and fas, and double change of brav'ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, with all this knav'ry. 

| h Shakeſp. 

Flavia, the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy 
Can with reſiſtleſs art employ : 

In other hands the far would prove 

An engine of ſmall force in love; 

But ſhe, with ſuch an air and mien, 

Not to be told or ſafely ſeen, 

Directs its wanton motions ſo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow z 

Gives coolneſs to the matchleſs dame, 

To every other breaſt a flame. Cay. 

The modeſt yen was lifted up no more, 

And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before. Pope. 
2. Any thing ſpread out like a woman's fan 
into a triangle with a broad baſe. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the 
peacock ſpread his tail, and challenged the other to 
ſhew him ſuch a far of feathers. L' Fftrange. 

3. The inſtrument by which the chaff is 


blown away when corn is winnowed. 
[Van, French. ] 

Flaile, ſtrawfork, and rake, with a far that is 
ſtrong. „ 

Aſſes ſhall eat clean provender, winnowed with 
the ſhovel and with the far. If. xxx. 24. 

In the wind and tempeſt of fortune's frown, 
Diſtinction, with a broad and powerful far, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakeſp. 

For the cleanſing of corn is common N uſed either 
a wicker-faz, ora fan with fails. Meortimer's Huſb. 
4. Any thing by which the air is moved; 
wings. 

The pris'ner, with a ſpring from priſon broke; 
Then firetch'd his feather'd fars with all his might, 
And to the neighb*ring maple wing'd his flight. 

a Dryden. 


5. An inſtrurent to raiſe the fire. 
Nature woerketh in us all a love to cur own coun» 


ſels: the contradiction of others is a fan to inflame 
that love. Hocker. 


To FAN. v. 3. 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 


Waller own, that he derived the harmony of his | 
numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloign, turned into 


She was farned into ſiumbers by her ſlaves, Spe@, | 


FAN 


2. To ventilate; to affect b 


* 


| V air put in ma. 
tion. n 


Let every feeble humour ſhake 


1 : 
Your enemies, with nodding of i ur heart; 


heir plumes, 


Fan you into deſpair. Shakeſp. Coriv an,. 
The Norweyan banners flout the Fig iclanys, 

And far our people cold, Shak 
The air pe Machet, 


Floats as they pals, ſann d with unnumber 


d a 
From branch to branch the ſmaller birds plumes: 


Solac'd the woods, and ſpread their painted wh 
'Till ev'n. Milton's Paradiſe L., 


* 5 
The fanning wind upon her boſom blous: "IF 
To meet the fanning wind the boſom roſe: 
The fanning wind and purling ſtreams continue her 
repoſe. Dryden's Cymon and Ibbigen: 
Calm as the breath which fars our eaſtern groves ; 
And bright, as when thy eyes firſt lighted up FE: 
loves. | Bros 
And now his ſhorter breath, with fultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fars her parting hair, P:pe, 


3. To ſeparate, as by winnowing. 

I have collected ſome few, therein fanning tho 
old, not omitting any. Baceon's Apopithe _ 

Not ſo the wicked; but as chaff, which, fant " 
The wind drives, fo the wicked ſhall not fand 
In judgment. | Miltzy, 

FANATIC ISN. 2. /. [from faxatich,] En. 
thuſiaſm; religious frenzy, 

A church whoſe doctrines are derived from tte 
clear fountains of the Scriptures, whoſe polity and 
diſcipline are formed upon the maſt uncorrupte] 
models of antiquity, which has ſtood unſhaken b; 
the moſt furious atſaults of popery on the one han, 
and fanaticiſin on the other; has triumphed over al 
the arguments of its enemies, and has nothing non 
to contend with but their ſanders and calumnics, 


Iden. 


Regen, 
FANA TICK. adj. [ fanaticus, Latin; a- 
natigue, Fr.] Enthuſiaſtick ; ſtruck with 

a ſuperſtitious frenzy. 

Ofiris, Iſis, Orus, and their train, 

With monſt'rous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 
Fanatick Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſcek 
Their wand'ring gods diſguis'd in brutiſh forms. 
; MI I. 
Fa NAT IC k. 2. / [from the adjective. | An 
enthuſiaſt; a man mad with wild notions 
of religion. 

The double armature of St. Peter is a more de- 
ſtructive engine, than the tumultuary weapon ſnatcl. 

- upby a fanatich, | Decay of Pity, 

Fav CIF UI. adj. [ fancy and full.) 

1. Imaginative; rather guided by imagine. 
tion than reaſon: of perſons. 

Some fanciſul men have expected nothing b. 
conſuſion and ruin from thoſe very means, whertty 
both that and this is molt efrectually preventod. 

| WWeodward's Natural Ilie. 
2. Dictated by the imagination, not the 
reaſon; full of wild images: of thing. 

What treafures did he bury in his ſumptu's 
buildings? and how fooliſh and fancffu 2 wa ; 

Haun 

It would ſhow as much ſingularity to deny ws” 
as it does a fanciful facility to affirm it. Gantt 
Fa'xCIFULLY. adv. {from fancifil.] de. 
cording to the wildneſs of imagination. 
FA'NCIFULNESS. . /. [from faneiſil. A0. 
diction to the pleaſures of 1maginaticny 
habit of following fancy rather than re- 
ſon. Wo 

Albertus Magnus, with ſomewhat too much che 
ſity, was ſome what tranſperted with too mae a a ge : 
cifulneſs tou arès the influences of the licaven For 
tions, and aſtrological calculations. 3 

FA'NCY. 2. /. [contraQed from Maw 
phantafia, Latin; Gerracia,] It hou 
be phanſy. - : 

1. Imagination; the power by which tie 


mind forms to itſelf images and Pre” 
| ſentations 


Je 


the 
pre” 
ions 


d. Falſe notion. 


, Something that 


FAN 

entations of things, perſons, or ſcenes 

Ing. : 
8 3 fancy's ſweeteſt child! 
Wable his native wood-notes wild. 

In the _ i 

aay leſſer faculties, that ſerve 
—— 5 chief: among theſe fanc next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 
Wnich the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 
che for His imaginations, airy ſhapes, 
Which reaſon joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Though no evidence affects the fancy ſo ſtrongly 

3 that of tenſe, yet there is other evidence whic 
ves as full ſatisfaction, and as clear a.conviction 
Atterbury» 


Milteg:. 


to our reaſon. 

Love is by fancy led about, 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt: 

Whom we now a goddeſs call, 
Pivinely grec'd in every feature, 5 
Girait's a deform'd, a perjur'd creature; . 

Lore and hate are fancy all. ö Granville. 

2. An opinion bred rather by the imagina- 
tion than the reaſon... 

Men's private fancies muſt give place to the 
þicher judgment of that church which is in autho- 
rity over them. | | Hooker. 

A perſon of a full and ample fortune, who was 


wt ditturbed by any fancies in religion. Clarendon. 


[ have always had a fancy, that learning might 
b: made a play and recreation to children. Locke. 
z. Taſte; idea; conception of things. 
The little chapel called the Salutation 1s very 
neat, and built with a pretty fancy. Addiſon. 
4 Image; conception; thought. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone 
Of forrieſt fancies your companions making, 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
. Inclination; liking; fondneſs. 
His fancy lay extremely to travelling. L' Eftrange. 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourſelf, 
To tit your faxcies to your father's will; 
Or elſe the law of Athens vields you up | 
10 death, or to a vow of ſingle life. Shakeſpeare. 
A reſemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy for 
tie ſame buſineſs or diverſion, is a ground of affec- 
tion. Collier. 
6, In Haleſpeare it ſignifies love. 


Tell me where is fancy bred, 


Or in the heart, or in the head? 


How begot, how nouriſhed ? 

It i engender'd in the eyes, 

With gazing fed, and fancy dies 

Ir, the cradle where it lies. Shateſp. Merch. of Ven. 


7, Caprice; humour; whim. 


True worth ſhall gain me, that it may be ſaid 
Deſert, not fancy, once a woman led. Dryden. 

The fultan of Egypt kept a good correſpondence 
w the Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, ſor 
u they ſhould take a fancy to turn the courſe of 
lat river, Arbuthnot. 

One that was juſt entring upon a long journey, 
bock up a fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. | 
L'Iſtrange. 


*he altering of the ſcent, colour, or taſte of 
fruit, by infuſing, mixing, or cutting into the bark 
boot of the tree, herb, or lower, any coloured, 
cel, or medicinal ſubſtance, are but fancies : 
le Cauſe is, for that thoſe things have patled their 
Fd, and nouriſh not. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 


pleaſes or entertains 
!thout real uſe or value. h 


London-pride is a pretty fancy for borders. 
Mortimer. 


75 5 * 7 5 
Fa NCY. w. . [from the noun. | To 


"gme; to believe without being able 
to prove. 
Tags wu not always bound to hate and puniſh the 
0 eg of religion, much leſs any whom they 
is; 7cy to be fo: all are always obliged to love 
ue triends, and to pray for its very enemies. 
S truti's Sermons. 


FAN 
| If our ſearch has reached no farther than ſimile 
and metaphor, we rather fancy than know, and are 
not yet penetrated into the inſide and reality of 
the thing; but content ourſelves with what our 
imaginations furniſh us with. Locke, 
To FAN CY. wv. 2. 
1. To portray in the mind; to image to 
himſelf; to imagine. 
But he whoſe noble genius is allow'd, 
Who with ftretch'd pinions ſoars above the crowd; 
Who mighty thought can clothe with manly dreſs, 
He whom I fancy, but can ne'er expreſs. Dryden. 
2. To like; to be pleaſed with. 
Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, 
together with her perſon and external beauty, fan- 
cied her fo itrongly, as, neglecting all princely re- 
ſpects, he took her from her huſband. Raleigh. 
It is a little hard that the queen cannot demolith 
this town in whatever manner ſhe pleaſeth to fancy. 
Swift. 
Fa'nCYMONGER, 2. /. [from fancy.] One 
who deals in tricks of imagination. 
There is a man haunts the toreſt, that abuſes 
our young plants with carving Roſalind on their 
barks; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on 
brambles; all, forſooth, deifying the name of Roſa- 
lind. If I could meet that ancymonger, I would 
give him ſome good counſel; for he ſeems to have the 
quotidian of love upon him. Shakeſp. 
Fa'NCYsSICK. adj. | fancy and fick.] One 
whoſe imagination 1s unſound; one whoſe 


diſtemper is in his own mind. 

*Tis not neceſſity, but opinion, that makes men 
miſerable; and when we come to be farncy/ick, there's 
no cure. | L' Eftrange. 

Fanp for found. It 1s retained in Scot- 
land. 
This when as true by tryal he out fard, 
He bade to open wide his brazen gate. Spenſer. 
FANE. 2. /. | fane, French; fanum, Latin.] 
A temple; a place conſecrated to religion. 


A poetical word. 
Nor fare nor capitol, 
The prayers of prieſts, nor times of ſacrifice, 
Embarments all of fury, ſhall lift up 
Their rotten privilege! Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Old Calibe, who kept the ſacred ane 
Of Juno, now ſhe ſeem'd. Dryden's An. 
Yet ſome to fares repair'd, and humble rites 
Perform'd to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 
Who with their vot'ries in one ruin ſhar'd. 
A ſacred fane in Egypt's fruitful lands, 
Hevn from tke Theban mountain's rocky womb. 
| Tic tell. 
The fields are raviſn'd from the induſtrious ſwains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their Fes, 

; Pope. 
FA'NFARON. u. /. French, from the Spa- 
niſn. Originally in Arahick it ſignifies 
one who promiſes what he cannot per- 
form. Menage. | 


1. A bully; a hector. 

Virgil makes ZEneas a bold avower of his own 
virtues, which, in the civility of our poets, is the 
character of a fanfaron or hector. Dryden. 
2. A bluſterer; a boaſter of more than he 
can perform. 

There are fanfarons in the trials of wit too, as 
well as in feats of arms; and none ſo forward to 
engage in argument or diſcourſe as thoſe that are 
leaſt able to go through with it. L' Ffrange. 
FANFARONADE. . /. [from fanfaron, 
French.] A blufter; a tumour of ficti- 
tious dignity. , 

The bifhop copied this proceeding from the farfa- 
ronade of Monſieur Bouffleurs. Swift. 


To FANG. v. a. [fangzan, Saxon; vangen, 
Dutch.] To ſeize; to gripe; to clutch. 
To ang is yet uſed in Devonſhire. 

Deſtruction ſang mankind ! Shakeſp. Timon. 

Fa NG. z./. [from the verb.] 


Philips. 


FAN 
mal by which the prey is ſeized and held; 
any thing like 'em. | 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy fang. 
And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Eva till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile and ſay 
This is no flattery. Shakeſp. As you ike it, 
Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, 
which we call fangs or tuſks; as boars, pikes, ſal- 
mans, and dogs, though leſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſt 
Prepar'd to fly, 
The fatal fag drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves: the nerves no more ſuſtain 
The bulk; the bulk unprop'd, falls headlong on the 


plain. Dryd. 
Then charge, provoke the lion to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your horſe, 
Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. - Addiſon. 
2. The nails; the talons. 
3. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hold 
is taken. | | 
The protuberant fangs of the yuca are to be 
treated like the tuberoſes. Ewvelyn's Kalendar. 
Fa NG ED. a. from farg.] Furniſhed with 
fangs or long teeth; turniſhed with any 
inſtruments of deſtruction, which can be 
exerciſed in imitation of fangs. 
My two ſchooltellows, 
Whom I will truſt as I will adders farg'd, 
They bear the mandate. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward ruth 
With half the ſpeed, nor half fo fwitt retreat: 
In chariots, farg?d with ſeythes, they ſcour the field,, 
Drive through our wedg'd battalions with a whirl, 
And ſtrew a dreadful harveſt on the plain. Philips. 
FA'NGLE. . . [from pengan, Saxon, to 
attempt. Skinner. } Silly attempt; trifling 
ſcheme. It is never uſed, or rarely, but 
in contempt with the epithet z, as, 
new fangles, new fangleneſs. | 
Fax OLED. adj. from fangle.] This word. 
ſeems to ſignify gawdy; ridiculouſly 
ſhewy; vainly decorated: zeav fargled, is 
therefore new- faſhioned; drefied out in 
new decorations. 
Quick wits be in deſire new fang/ed, and in pur- 
poſe unconſtant. Aſcham. 
A book ! oh, rare one! 
Be not, as in this fungled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
FA/NGLESS. _ {from faug.] Toothlels ; 
without teeth. 
"The king hath waſted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very inſtruments of chaſtiſement; 
So that his pow'r, like to a fung! lion, : 
May offer, but not hold. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Fa/NcoT. 2. /. A quantity of wares: a8 
raw filk, &c. containing from-one to two 
hundred weight three quarters. Dia. 
FAN NEIL. 1. J. ¶fanon, French.] A ſort 
of ornament like a ſcarf, worn about the 
left arm of a maſs-priet when he offi. 
ciates. 5 Dia... 
Fa'NNER. 2. /. from an.] One that plays 
a fan. | 
I will ſend unto Babylon farrners that ſhall fan her, 
3 7 _ Feromiah, 
Fa'xTASIED. adj. [from fantaſy.] Filled. 
with fancies or 11nagtnations, | 
As I travell'd hither through the land, ; 
I found the people ſtrangely fartajred.. Shakeſþ. 
Fa'/NTASM. 2. /. See PRANTASu.] A 
thing not real, but appearing to the ima- 
gination. 
FANTA'STICAT.. \ adj, [ fantafizre,French;: 
FanTa'srick. from -antaſy. 
1, Irrational; bred only in the imagination. 


— 


1. The long tuſks of a boar or other ani- | 


The deliglit that a man takes from another's ſin, 


Car. 


FAN. 


«an be nothing elſe but a fantaſtical, preternatural 


complacency, ariſing from that which he really has 


no feeling of. South, 
2. Subſiſting only in the fancy; imaginary. 
Preſent feats 
Are leſs than horrible imaginings: 
Ny thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my finale ſtate of man, that function 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, 
But what is not. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Men are fo poſſeſſed with their own fancies, that 
they take them for oracles; and are arrived to 
ſome extraordinay revelations of truth, when indeed 
they do but dream dreams, and amuſe themſelves 
with the fartajtick ideas of a buſy imagination. 

Decay of Piety. 

3. Unreal; apparent only; having the na- 

ture of phantoms which only aſſume viſi- 
ble forms occaſionally. 

Are ye Aantaſtical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye ſhew ? Shakeſp. Macteth. 

4. Uncertam; unſteady; irregular. 

Nor happineſs can I, nor miſery ſeel, 

From any turn of her fartaftick wheel. Prior. 

5. Whimſical; fanciful; capricious; hu- 
mourous; indulgent of one's own imagi- 
nation. 

They put ſuch words in the mouths of one of 
*thele fantaſtical mind- infected people, that children 
and muſicians call lovers. Sidney. 

I'll knit it up in ſilken ftrings, 
With twenty odd conceited true love knots : 
To be fanta/tich, may become a youth | 
Of greater time than I. Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Ver. 

Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expenſive, 
end fartaftick miſtreſs; to whom he retire; from 
the converſation of a diſcreet and affectionate wite. 

| Tutler. 

We are apt to think your medalliſts a little An- 
taſtical in the different prices they ſet upon their 
coins, without any regard to the metal of which 
they are compoſed. Addiſon. 

FaxTA'STICALLY. adv. | from fantaſtical. | 
4. By the power of imagination. 
2. Capriciouſly; hamourouſly ; unſteadily. 

England is fo idly king'd, 

'Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, 

By a vain, giddy, ſhallow, humourous youth, 

That fear attends her not. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
3. Whimſically; in compliance with imagi- 

Nation. 

One cannot ſo much as fantaſtically chuſe, even 

or odd, he thinks not why. Grew's Caſimol. 
TaxTaA'STICALNESS. Iz. , [from fantaſti- 
Farxra'sTICKNESS. cal. 
1. Humourouſneſs; mere compliance with 
fancy. 
2. Whimſicalneſs; unreaſonableneſs. 

I dare not aſſume to myſelf to have put him out of 
conceit with it, by having convinced him of the Fun- 
zaſticaln:ſs of it. : Till;tfon, Pref. 

3. Caprice; unſteadineſs. 

FAN TAS V. . /. ¶ ſantaiſie, French, phan- 
zafa, Latin; Qarrevic.] 

1. Fancy; imagination; the power of ima- 
gining. See FANCY. 

How now, Horatio? you tremble and look pale! 
Is. not this ſomething more than funraſy ? Sha. 

I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantaſy; 
Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air, 
And more unconitant than the wind. 

He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of ants] of dreams, and ceremonies. 

Co you, and where you find a maid, 
That ere ſhe fleep hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her faraſy, 
Sleep the as found as careleſs infancy. Shakeſpeare. 

"Theſe ſpirits of ſenſe, in fantaſy's high court, 
Judge of the forms of objects, ill or well; 

And fo they ſend a good or ill report 
Down to the heart, where all affections d well. Davies. 


S hakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


FAR 

By the power of fantaſy we ſee colours in a 
dreain, or a mad man ſees things before him which 
are not there. Newton, 

2. Idea; image of the mind. 

And with the ſug'ry ſweet thereof allure, 
Chaſte ladies ears to fantaſies impure. Hubberd. 

3- Humour inclination. | 

T would wiſh that both you and others would ceaſe 
from drawing the Scriptures to your fantafes and 
affections. 8 Whitg. 

Fa'nToM. 2. . [See PranToM.] Some- 
thing not real, but appearing to the ima- 
gination. 

Fay. adj. Fuddled; drunk. It ſeems to 
have been a cant word in the time of 
Shakeſpeare, | 

The gentleman had drunk himſelf out of his five 
ſenſes; and being fap, Sir, was, as they ſay, 
caſhiered. 5 Shakeſp. 

FAR, adv. peon, Saxon; att, Erle. ] 

1. To great extent in length. 

Pay facred rev'rence to Apollo's ſong, 
Left wrathful the far-ſhooting god emit. 


His fatal arrows. Prior, 
2. To a great extent every way. 'This is 
leſs proper. 
Vaſt and great 
Is what I love; the far extended ocean 
Io alittle riv'let I prefer. Prior, 


With coſtly cates Rome ſtain'd her frugal board; 
Then with ill-gotten gold ſhe bought a lord: 
Corruption, diſcord, luxury combin'd, 

Down ſunk the far-fam'd miſtreſs of mankind. 
Arbuthnot. 
From the ſame lineage ſtern /Eztes came, 
The far-fam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame. Pope. 


3. To a great diſtance progreſſively. 

Be ſactious for redreſs of all theſe griefs, 

And I will ſet this foot of mine as far 

As who goes fartheſt. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Is it far you ride? 

As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

'Twixt this and ſupper. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Far from that hated face the Trojans fly ; 

All but the fool who ſought his deſtiny. Dryden. 


4. Remotely; at a great diſtance. 
He meant to travel into far countries, until his 
friends affection either ceaſed or prevailed. Sizrey, 
In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is once 
publiſhed, it preſently takes effect far and wide; 
all ſtates framing themſelves thereunto. Hooker, 
And after that long ſtrayed here and there, 
Through every field and foreſt far and near. Hubs, 
Fur be it from me to juſtify the cruelties uſed to- 
wards them, which had their reward ſoon after. 
|  Bacen's Holy War, 
He ſent light horſemen into Meſopotamia with a 
guide, becauſe the country was unto him beſt known; 
following not far after himſelf with all his army. 
5 Knolles, 
And yet the lights which in my tower do ſhine, 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and far, 
Look not into this little world of mine. Davies. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves 
Seek them with wand'ring thoughts, and notions 
vain. | Milton. 
I have been hunting vp and down, far and near, 
ſinee your unhappy indiſpoſition, to find out a re- 
medy. L' Eftrange. 
The nations far and near contend in choice, 
And fend the flow'r of war by publick voice. Dryden. 
The painted lizard and the birds of prev, 
Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. Dryden's Virg. 
But from the reading of my book and me, 
Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry! 
Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter'd cout and ragged ſhoe Dryden. 
Far off you view them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoſt branch. Dryden. 
Theſe words are ſo far from eſtabliſhing . e 
minion, that we find quite the contrary. cke. 
*Till on the Po his blaſted corps was hurl'd, 
Far from his country in the weſtern world. Adaliſ. 


| 


5. To a diſtance. 


As far as the Eaſt is from th 
he removed our tranſgreſſions lem Ma 1 ar hath 
ee Ke that were ſent, I bv 
i To elle 
3 8 ertake fo difficult enterpriſes Ane 
But all in vain! which when he f 815. 
Contending, and remov'd his tents 3 2 py 
I had always a curioſity to look back ; "0 
ſources of things, and view in my mind, ſo for 1 
was able, the beginning and progreſs of a rifiag tir 
: 5 4 g 1. 
A lion's hide around his loins he 3 15 They. 
The well poiz'd javelin to the tield he bore, 
Inur'd to blood; the far deſtioying dart, 
And the beſt weapon, an undaunted heart, Adiff, 
6. In a great part. by 
When they were by Jebus the day was far f. 


nt, 


; 149 
7. In a great proportion; by many degres 
It is commonly uſed with ſome wor 
noting the comparative, but Drydy hu 
uſed it abſolutely. 
Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price 
far above rubies. Prov. xxx. 10 
Such a communication paſſeth far better throurk 
the water than air. Bacon's Natural Hiſry 
Thoſe countries have far greater river; | 
higher mountains to pour down waters, 
of the old world. 
The face of war, 
In ancient times, doth differ fa; 
From what our fiery battles are. Waller 
Of negatives we have far the leaſt certainty, ant 
they are uſually hardeſt, and many times impoſlible 
to be proved. Ilan. 
Latin is a more ſuccinct language than the It. 
lian, Spaniſh, French, or even than the Engüc, 
which, by reaſon of its monoſyllables, is far tt: 
molt compendious of them. Dryden 
The field is ſpacious I defign to ſow, 
Dada 


2. 


„ altid far 
Wan any part 
Ban 


With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. 
Befides, he's lovely far above the reſt, 
With you immortal, and with beauty bleſt. Pr, 
Ah! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; 
Far other journey firlt demands thy care. Pr, 
8. To a great height; magnificently, This 
is perhaps only in Shakeſpeare. 
I do not think 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 
Endows a man but him. 
You ſpeak him far. 
l don't extend him, Sir. Shat-ſp. CynSr.irr 
9. To a certain point; to a certain degree 
The ſubſtance of the ſervice of God, ſo far torth 
as it hath in it any thing more than the law of 
reaſon doth teach, may not be inventel of men, 
as it is amongſt the heathen; but mutt be recenti 
from God himſelf, bel. 
Anſwer them N 
How far forth you do like their articles. S.. 
Not to reſolve, is to reſolve; and many times“ 
breeds as many neceſſities, and engageth as e n 
ſome other ſort, as to reſolve. 
Of this I need not many words to declaie h. 
far it is from being fo much as any part ot tene, 
ance. Harmmind, 
My diſcourſe is fo far from being equiv.lent b 
the poſition he mentions, that it is a perfect cor. 
diction to it. Fehn 
The cuſtom of theſe tongues ſometimes lo /-/ N55 
fluences the expreſſions, that in theſe epics dee 
may obſerve the force of the Hebret cu 
; Locke on St. Paul's Efie. 
10. FAR of; at a great diſtance. 
For though I fled him angry, yct recall 
To life prolong's, and promis'd race, I 
Gladly behold, though but his utmo!\ 16111 
Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. 
11. Far of._To a great diftance. 
Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the fume 
Wide-waving, all approach far toe ee 
And guard all paiTage to the tree of life. pos 
12. Off is joined with far, when far nerds 
diſtance, is not followed by ® es 
tion: as, I. et the boat far off, I. lie bi. 


far from me. 


Ae 
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theirs, 
edle. 
V forth 


\ men, 


FI, * ter. 


Ir „on- 
Ye! 


law of 


eceived 


n 7 

ny 
noting 
the but 


« 


3. FaR 


BAR 
Fax is uſed often in compoſition: as, 


ſhooting, farſeernge | 
3 1. 1. | far and fetch. ] A deep 
ſtratagem. A ludicrous word. 
But feſuits have deeper reaches, 
In all their politick farfetches; | 
And from their Coptick prieſt, ON 4 
Found out this myſtick way to jeer us. udibras. 


Fak-TErchep. adj. [ far 3 8 
ht from places remote. 
” - Sf. things Ae quickly will diſpoſe, : 
Whoſe pains have earn'd the farferch'd ſpoil. Milton. 
By his command we boldly croſs'd the line, 
And bravely fought where ſouthern ſta:s ariſe: 
We trac'd the farfetch'd gold into the mine, 
And that which brib'd our fathers made our prize. 
Dryden. 


1. Studioufly ſought; elaborately trained; 
not eaſily or naturally introduced. 
York, with all his farfetch'd policy. Shakeſp. 
For far-fetched rhymes make puzzled angels ſtrain, 
And i low profe dull Lucifer complain. Smith. 
Under this head we may rank thoſe words which 
ſanity different ideas, by a ſort of an unaccountable 
arfetched analogy, or diſtant reſemblance, that fancy 
has introduced between one thing and another; as 
when we ſay, the meat is green when it is half 
coated. | a Watts. 

Fak-PIERCING. adj. [far and pierce. ] 

Striking, or penetrating a great way. 
Atlas, her fire, to whoſe farpiercing eye 

The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 

T' eternal columns which on eafth he rears, 

End in the ſtarry vault and prop the ſpheres. Pope. 

Far-SHOOTING. adj. [ far and /oot.] Shoot- 

ing to a great diſtance. 
Then loud he call'd ZEneas thrice by name; 
The loud repeated voice to glad Æneas came; 
Great [ove he ſaid, and the far/booting god, 
Inſpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. Dryd. 

Far, adj. 

1, Diſtant; remote. 
A man taking a far journey. Mark, 
But we muſt beg our bread in climes unknown, 

Beneath the ſcorching of the freezing zone 
And ſome to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold, 
Jo try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 


2, It was formerly uſed not only as an ad- 
verb but an adjective, with . 
Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſhable, 
Like far & mountains turned into clouds, Shakeſp. 
li ve may behold in any creature any one ſpark 
of that eternal fire, or any far of dawning of God's 
glorious brightneſs, the ſame in the beauty, motion, 
and virtue of this light may be perceived. Raleigh. 
3. Tum Far, In this ſenſe it is uſed el- 
liptically for a far, or remote place. 
The Lord ſhall bring a nation againſt thee from 
far, from the end of the earth, Deul. xxvii. 49. 
4 Kemoter of the two; in horſemanſhip, 
the right ſide of the horſe, which the rider 


turns from him when he mounts, 
_ Ne true Egyptian ever knew in horſes 
le far tice from the near. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
i. tis often not eaſy to diſtinguiſh whe- 
ter it be adjective or adverb: as, 
le notions far and near center'd in choice. 
| : | Dryden. 
Feb. v. J. [contracted from farrav.] The 
spring of a ſow; young pigs. 
: dow, ready to farrow at this time of the year, 
aer to be made of and counted full dear; 
on now 1 the loſs of the far of the ſow 
ie great than the loſs of two calves of the cow. 


Tu tFo 

FP FARCE.” a . 

French, } 

as ſtuff; to fill with mingled ingredi- 
nts, 


"retling is a paſtime which either the Cornifh- 
mer derived from Corineus, their firſt pretended 
Vol., I, 


[/arcio, Latin; farcir, - 


| 


founder, or at leaſt it miniſtred ſome ſtuff to the 
fareing of that fable. Carew. 
Iͤ)hhe firſt principles of Chriſtian Religion ſhould 
not be farced with ſchool points and private tenets, 
Bp. Sanderſon. 
2, To extend; to ſwell out. 
»Tis not the balm, the ſceptre and the ball, 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The entertifſu'd robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running 'fore the king. SH. 
FaRC E. 2. . [from the verb; or from 
farcer, French, to mock.] A dramatick 
repreſentation written without regularity, 
and ſtuffed with wild and ludicrous con- 
ceits. | 
There is yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature; for a farce is that in poetry 
which groteſque is in a picture: the perſons and 
actions of a farce are all unmatural, and the man- 
ners falſe; that is, inconſiſtent with the characters 
of mankind: groteſque painting is the jutt reſem- 
blance of this. Dryd. Dufreſnoy. 
What ſhould be great, you turn to farce. #rior. 
They object againſt it ns a farce, becauſe the 
irregularity of the plot ſhould anſwer to the extrava- 
gance of the characters, which they ſay this piece 
wants, and therefore is no farce. Gay. 
Fa'RCICAL. adj. [from farce.] Belonging 
to a farce; appropriated to a farce. - 
They deny the characters to be farcica/, becauſe 
they are actually in nature. Gay. 
Fax CY. . /. | farcina, Italian; farcin, 
French.] The leproſy of horſes. It is 
probably curable by antimony. 
FalRD EL. . J. | fardello, Italian; fardean, 
French.] A bundle; a little pack. 


Let us to the king: there is that in this farde/ 


will make him ſcratch his beard. Shakeſp. 
Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life? Shakeſp, 


To FARE. v. 2. [panan, Saxon; waren, 
Dutch. ] | 
1. Togo; to paſs; to travel, 
At laſt, reſolving forward ſtill to fare, 
Until the bluſt'ring ſtorm is overblown. Fatry Q: 
His ſpirits pure were ſubject to our fight, 
Like to a man in ſhew and ſhape he fared. Fairfax, 
So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Sadly they far'd along the ſea-beat ſhore; 
Still heav'd their hearts. 
2. To be in any ſtate good or bad, 
So bids thee well to fare thy nether friend. 
| Fairy Queen. 
A ſtubborn heart ſhall fare evil at the laſt. #ccl:/. 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight 
Preſents that beauty. Waller. 
So in this throng bright Sachariſſa far'd, | 
Oppreſs'd by thoſe who ſtrove to be her guard: 
As ſhips, though never ſo obſequious, fall 
Foul in a tempeſt on their admiral. Haller. 
So fares the ſtag among th' enraged hounds; 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 
; Denham. 


Pope. 


But as a barque, that, in foul weather, 
Toſs'd by two adverſe winds together, 
Is bruis'd and beaten to and fro, 
And knows not which to turn him to; 
So far'd the knight between two ſoer, 
And knew not which of them t' oppoſe. IIudibras. 
If you do as I do, you may fire as I /ave. 
| L' Fflrange. 
Thus fares the queen, and thus her ſury blows 
Amidſt the crowd, * Di den' An. 
Engliſh miniſters never fare fo well as in a time 
of war with a foreign power, which diverts the pri- 
vate feuds and animoſities of the nation, Addiſen. 
Some are comforted that it will be a common 
calamity, and they ſhall fare no worſe than their 
neighbours. 4 : Swift. 
3- To proceed in any train of conſequences 
good or bad. 
Thus it farcth when too much deſire of contra- 
diction cauſeth our ſpeeches rather to paſs by number 


than to ſtay for weight, Hecker, 


FAR 


So fares it when with truth falſchood contends. 
by Milton. 
4. To happen to any one. well or ill : with 
it preceding in an imperſonal form. 

When the hand finds itſelf well warmed and co» 
vered, let it refuſe the trouble of feeding the mouth, 
or guarding the head, 'till the body be ſtarved or 
killed, and then we ſhall ſee how it will ou dre 

| ouths 


the hand. : 


5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained with 


food. 


The rich man fared ſumptuouſſy every day. Luke. 

Fcaſt your ears with the muſick awhile, it they 
will fare lo harſhly as on the trumpet's found, 

' Shak-fleare's. Timon. 

Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times 
of extremity, they have deſcended ſo low as to cat 
dogs; but Galen delivereth, that, young, fat, and 
gelded, they were the food of many nations. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

FaRE. 1. /. [from the verb.] ; 

1. Price of paſſage in a vehicle by land or 

by water. Uſed only of that which is 
paid for the perſon, not the goods. 

He found a ſhip going to Tarſhiſh; ſo he paid 
the fare thereof, and went down into it to go with 
them unto Tarſhiſh. Jun. 

He paſſage begs with unregarded pray'r, 

And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare. Dryd. 
2. Food prepared for the table; proviſions. 
But come, ſo well refreſh'd, now let us play, 

As meet is, after ſuch delicious fare. Ailton. 

But when the weſtern winds with vital pow'r 
Call forth the tender graſs and budding flow'r, 
Then, at the laſt, produce in open air 
Both flocks, and ſend them to their ſummer's ſre. 

7 Dryden. 
This is what nature's want may well ſuffice; 
He that would more is covetous, not wiſe: 
But ſince among mankind fo few there are, 
Who will conform to philoſophick fare, 
This much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Dryd. 
- Upon his riſing up he ordered the peaſant to ſet 
before him whatever food he had in his houſe: the 
peaſant brought out a great deal of coarſe fare, of 
which the emperor eat very heartily. Addiſon. 
FAREWELL. adv. | This word is originally 
the imperative of the verb farewell, or 
fare you ell; fis felix, abi in bonum rem; 
or bene ſit tibi; but in time uſe familiar- 
iſed it to an adverb, and it is uſed both by 
thoſe who go and thoſe who are left.] 
1. The parting compliment; adieu. 

But farewell, king; fith thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and baniſhment is here. Shak, 

Whether we ſhall meet again, I know not, 
Therefore our everlaſting farewell take; 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Caſſius. Shak, 

Be not amazed, call all your ſenſes to you; de- 
fend your reputation, or bid farexvell to your good 
life for ever. Shake/p. 

An iron ſlumber ſhuts my ſwimming eye; 
And now fares !”, involv'd in thades of night, 

For ever 1 am ravith'd from thy ſight. Dryden. 

Farewell, ſays he; the parting ſound ſcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but the replied farewell, Dry, 

O queen, farewel/! be ſtili poſſeſt : 
Of dear remembrance, bleſling till and bleſt! Pepe. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed only as an expreſſion 


of ſeparation without kindneſs. 
Farewell the year, which threaten'd fo 


The faireit light the world can ſhow. WI alto», 
Treading the path to nubler ends, 

A long farewwe!i! to love I gave; 
Relolv'd my country and my triends 

All that remained of me ſhould have. Wiley, 


3. Its original verbal meaning is preſerved 
when it is uſed plurally. 
Farewell, maſter Silence: I will not uſe many 
words with you; fare you ⁊cell, gentlemen, both. 
Shakeſpeare's Hlemy IV. 


FaREWE'LL. . / 
1. Leave; act of departure, 
5 B 


#2 
12 
* 


F AR 


Sꝛe. how th morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes herfarezve!! ot the glorious ſun. Shakeſp. 
It chance the radiant ſun with farewell ſweet, 

Exten his ev'ning beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleeting herds 


Act th-ir joy, that hill ani valley ring. Milton. 
As in chis grove I took my laſt fiarexver?, 
As on this very ſpot ot carth I fell. Diyden. 


Before I take my farewel! of this ſubject, I 

ſhall adviſe the author tor the future to ſpeak his 

meaning more plainly. Addiſon. 

2. It is ſometimes uſed as an adjective; 
leave-taking. 

Several inz2aious writers, who have taken their 
leave of the publick in farewell papers, will not 
give over ſo, but intend to appear again; though 
perhaps under another form, and with a different 
ti le. Specialty. 

Fa RINA “C EOUS. ad}. from farina, Latin. | 

Mealy; taſting like meal or flower of corn. 

The propereſt tood of the vegetable kingdom for 
mankind is taken from the farinaceors or mealy 
ſeeds of ſome culmiferous plants; as oats, barley, 
wheat, ri e, rye, maize, panick, and millet. 
| Arvuthnot on Aliments. 

FARM. u. /. | ferme, French; peohm, pro- 
viſion, Saxon. | | 

1. Ground let to a tenant; ground culti- 
vated by another man upon condition of 
paying part of the profit to the owner or 
landlord. BY 

* Touching their particular complaint for reducing 

lands and farms to their antient rents, it could not 

be done without a parliaments Hayw. 

2. The ſtate of lands let out to the culture 
of tenants. 

The lords of land in Ireland do not uſe to ſet out 
their land in farm, for term of years, to their te- 
nants; but only from year to year, and ſome during 
pleaſure. Spenſer on Ireland. 

It is great wilfulneſs in landlords to make any 
longer farms unto their tenants. Spenſer, 

To FaRM. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
1. Tolet out to tenants at a certain rent, 
We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm, 
The revenue whereof ſhall furniſh us | 
For our affairs in hand. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
2. Jo take at a certain rate. 

They zeceived of the bankers ſcant twenty ſhil- 
lings for thirty, which the Earl oi Cornwall farmed 
of the king. Camden's Remains. 

3. To cultivate land. | 
Fa'rmeR. . J. [ fermicr, French; or from 


farm. ] 


1. One who cultivates hired ground. 

Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar, 
and the creature run from the cur: there thou 
might'it behold the great image of authority; a 
doz's obeyed in office. Shakeſpeare, 

2. One who cultivates ground, whether 
his own or another's. 

Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer than 
the ſtocking of his land with cattle larger than it 
will bear. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Fa/rMmosrT. 2. /. [ſuperlative of far.] Moſt 


diſtant; remoteſt. 

A ſpacious cave, within its furmaſt part, 
Was hew'd and faſhion'd by laborious art, | 
Through the hill's hollow tides, Dryden's An. 
Fax N ESS. 2. /. [from far.] Diſtance; re- 

moteneſs. | 
Their nearneſs on all quarters to the enemy, and 
their farne/s from timely ſuccour by their friends, 
have forced the commanders to call forth the utter- 
moſt number ot able hands to fight. Carew. 
Farra'cinous. adj. [from farrage, Lat.] 

Formed of different materials. | 

Being a confuſion of knaves and fools, and a 
farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, 
lexes, and ages, it is but natural if their determi- 
nations be monſtious, and many ways inconſiſtent 
h truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


FAR 


FARRA#GO. u. /. [Latin.] A maſs formed 
confuſedly of ſeveral ingredients; a med- 


ley. 
FA'RRIER. . /. 
rius, Latin. | 
1. A ſhoer of horſes. ; 
But the utmoſt exactneſs in theſe particulars be- 
long to farriers, ſaddlers, ſmiths, and other tradeſ- 
men. Digby. 
2. One who profeſſes the medicine of horſes. 
If you are a piece of a farrier, as every groom 
ought to be, get ſack, or ſtrong-beer to rub your 
horſes. Swift. 
To FARRIER. v. 2. [from the noun.] Lo 
praftife phyſick or chirurgery on horſes. 
There are many pretenders to the art of far- 
riering and cowleeching, yet many of them are very 
ignorant. 5 Mortimer. 
Fa RKROW. z. /. [peanh, Saxon.] A litter 
of pigs. | 
Pour in ſow's biood that hath litter'd : 
Her nine farrow. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
To Fa'kRow. v. a. To bring pigs. It is 
uſed only of ſwine. 
Sous ready to farr:< this time of the year. Tiſſer. 
The ſwine, although multiparous, yet being bi- 
ſulcous, and only cloven-hooted, is farrowed with 
open eyes, as other biſulcous animals. Brown, 
Ev'n her, who did her numerous offspring boaſt, 
As fair and fruitful as the ſow that carry'd, 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow'd. Dryden. 


FART. 2. /. [penx, Saxon.] Wind from 


behind, | 

Love is the fart 

Of every heart; 

It pains a man when 'tis kept cloſe; | 

And others doth offend, when ' tis let looſe. ar ins; 
7% FAR r. v. a. [from the noun.] To break 

wind behind. 

As when we a gun diſcharge, 

Although the bore be ne'e rſo large, 
Before the flame from muzzle burſt, 
Juſt at the breech it flaſhes firſt; 
So from my lord his paſſion broke, 
He farted firſt, and then he ſpoke. Swift. 
Fa'RTHER. adv. [This word is now gene- 
rally conſidered as the comparative degree 
of far; hut by no analogy can far make 
farther or fartht: it is therefore proba- 
ble, that the ancient orthography was 
nearer the true, and that we ought to 
write farther and furtheſt, from forth, 
farther, fortheft, ꝑon don, pun den, Saxon; 
the „ and u, by reſemblance of ſound, 
being firſt confounded in ſpeech, and af- 
terwards in books.] At a greater diſtance; 
to a greater diſtance; more remotely ; be- 
yond; moreover. 

To make a perfect judgment of good pictures, 
when compared with one another, beſides rules, 
there is farther required a long converſation with 
the beſt pieces. Dryden's Dufreſncy. 

They contented themſelves with the opinions, 


[ ferrier, French; ferra- 


faſhions, and things of their country, without look - | 


ing any farther. Lecke, 

Fa/kTHYR. adj. [ſuppoſed from far, more 
probably from forth, and to be written 
further. | 


1. More remote. 


Let me add a further truth, that without ties of | 


gratitude, I have a particular inclination to honour 
you. | Dryden. 
2. Longer; tending to greater diſtance, 
Before our farther way the fates allow, 
Here muſt we fix on high the golden bough. Dryden. 
FA'RTHERANCE. 2. . [more properly /ur- 
therance from further. ] Encouragement %; 
promotion. 
That was the ſoundation of the learning I have, 


and of all the fartberance that I have obtained. 
Ajcham's Scheolmaſeer, 


'F A'S 
FarTHERMO'RE, adv. [more properly #, 
thermore, | Beſides; over and above: e. 
wiſe, | Py” 
HFarihermore the leaves, bod K N 
tree, by ſo much execed 2 — 70 os 
greateſt men of power ind worldly ability -40 * 5 
the meanelt, Ralcigh'; Bibs. 
To FARTHER. v. @. [more proper Ee 
ther. ] To promote; to facilitate; to wy 
Yance. a 
He had farthered or hindered 
town, 
Fa/RTHEST. adv. 
See FARTHER. 


the taking of the 


Dr dex. 
more properly furctet 


1, At the greateſt diſtance. 


2. Tothe greateſt diſtance. 
Fa/zTHEST. adj. Moſt diſtant; remo:o3 
Yet it muſt be witha! conſidered, that the gt. 
part of the world are they which be fart; i... 
perfection. Sa 
FARTHING. 2. /. [reonGling, Saxon, fron 
peopen, four, that is, the fourth part of a 
penny. | 
1. The fourth of a penny; the ſmalleſt 
Engliſh coin. 
A farthing is the leaſt denomination or fiaqion 
of money uled in England. Cocker's Arithmerics 
Elfe all thoſe things we toil fo hard in, : 
Would not avail one ſingle farthing. Prier. 
Vou are not obliged to take money not of gold or 
ſilver; not the halfpence or farthings of England. 
Sift, 
2. Copper money. 
The parith find, tis true; but our churchwardens 
Feed on the filver, and give us the farthings. Cay, 
3. It is uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe hyperbo. 
lical: as, it is not worth a farthing; vr 
proverbial. 
His fon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the laſt /arthing is in ſtructure ſpent, Dryder, 
4. A kind of diviſion of land. Not in uſe, 
Thirty acres make a farthing-land; nine far. 
things a Corniſh acre; and tour Corniſh actes a 
| knight's fee. Carew, 
Fa/RTHINGALE. 2. J. [This word has much 
exerciſed the etymology of Skinrer, who 
at laſt ſeems to determine that it is de- 
rived from vertu garde: if he had conſi- 
dered what wert ſignifies in Dutch, he 
might have found out the true ſenſe. 
A hoop; circles of whalebone uſed to 
ſpread the petticoat to a wide circum- 
- ference. | | 
With ſilken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and Faris ingales, aud thine, 


Sha kcſp » 
| Tell me, : : 
What compals will you wear your farthingatc? 
: Sha F4 ol 7 ct. 
Arthur wore in hall N 
Hudibrar, 


Round table, like a fartbingal. 
Some will have it that it portends the dos nzal of 
the French king; and obſerve, that the farthingaie 
appeared in England a little before the ruin cue 
Spaniſh monarchy. Addijen, 
She ſeems a medley of all ages, 
With a huge farthingale to ſwell her ſuſtian tuff, N 
A new commode, a topknot and a ruff. Salt. 
Fa'RkTHINGSWORTH., 2. /. | forthing and 
avorth.)] As much as is ſold for a farthing. 
They are thy cuſtomers; I hard!y ever felt then 
a farthing [worth of any thing. SET BNET 
F4'SCES. u. ſ. [Latin.] Rods 
carried before the confuls as a M 
their authority. 3 
The duke beheld, like Scipio, with diſdain, ; 
That Carthage, which he ruin'd, riſe once more 3 
And ſhook aloft the fafces of the mn, 
To tright thoſe ſlaves with what they felt _ 1400 
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FAS 
ICI. 2. ſ. (Latin. ] A fillet; a bandage. 
ere [from faſcia. ] Bound 
with fillets; tied with a bandage. Did. 
Fasc IAT TON. 2. J. from faſcia. ] Bandage; 
che act or manner of binding diſeaſed parts. 
Turee eſpecial ſorts of faſciation, or rowling, 


bare che worthies of our profeſſion commended to 
polterity. Wiſeman. 


＋ TASCINATE. v. a. [ faſcino, Latin. ] 


To bewitch; to enchant; to influence in 


ſome wicked and ſecret manner. 
There be none of the affections which have been 
noted to faſcinate or bewitch, but love and envy. 
x Bacon. 
duch 2 faſcinatifg ſin this is, as allows men no 
liberty of conſideration. Decay of Piety. 
Fasctxa'TION. 2. / [from faſcinate. | "The, 
er or act of bewitching; enchant- 
ment; unſeen inexplicable influence. 
ile had ſuch a crafty and bewitching faſhion, 
both to move pity and to induce belief, as was like 
« kind of faſcination and enchantment to thoſe that 
{aw him or heard him. Bacon. 

The Turks hang old rags, or ſuch like ugly things, 
upon their faireſt horſes, and other goodly crea- 
tures, to ſecure them againſt faſcination. Waller, 

There is a certain bewitchery or faſcination in 
words, which makes them operate with a force be- 

ond what we can naturally give an account of. South. 
FASCINE. n. . [French.] A faggot. 
Military cant. MS 

The Black Prince paſſed many a river without 
the help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots 
as ſucceſsſully as the generals of our times do with 
faſciness Addiſon's Spectator. 

Fa'sCc1NouUsS. adj. | faſcinum, Lat.] Cauſed 
or acting by witchcraft, or enchantment. 
Not in uſe, 
all not diſcuſs the poſſibility of faſeirous diſ- 
eales, farther than refer to experiment. Harvey. 
FASHION. z. J. © fagon, French; facies, 
Latin, | 
t, Form; make; ſtate of any thing with 
regard to its outward appearance. 

They pretend themſelves grieved at our ſolemni- 
ties in erecting churches, at their form and faſhion, 
at the ſtatelineſs of them and coſtlineſs, and at the 
0pi:101 which we have of them. Hooker. 

The ſaſbian of his countenance was altered. Luke. 


Stand theſe poor people's friend. 
-I will, 


Or let me loſe the faſhion of a man. Shakeſp. 
2. The make or cut of cloaths, 
Li be at charges for a looking-glaſs, 
And entertain a ſcore or two of taylors, f 
To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body. Shaxefp. 


You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred; only, 
do not like the faſhion of your garments. Shake/p. 
3. Manner; ſort z wav. 
For that I love your daughter 
In ſuch a righteous Abbie as I do, 5 
Perforce againſt all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
I muſt advance. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Pluck Cafca by the tleeve, 
And he will, after his ſour fa/bicr:, tell you 
V hat hath proceeded. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
2 The commiſſioners either pulled down or detaced 
all images in churches; and that in ſuch unſeaſon- 
able and unſeaſoned faſbion, as if it had been done 
in hoſtility againſt them, HFlayward. 


4. Cuſtom operating upon dreſs, or any do- 
meſtick ornaments. 
Here's the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt carat, 
The fineneſs of the gold, the charge ful faſhion. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
„ Cuſtom; general practice. 
; Zelmane again, with great admiration, begun to 
peak of him; aſking whether it were the faſhion 
no, in Arcadia, that ſhepherds ſhould perform 
lach valorous enterprizes ? Sidncy. 
Though the truth of this hath becn univerſally 


FAS 
to eall every thing into queſtion, it will be requiſite 
to ſatisfy men's reaſon about it. Till:tf-n. 
No wonder that paſtorals are fallen into diſeſteem, 
together with that faſhion of liſe upon which they 
were grounded. H alſh, 
It was not eafily reconciled to the common me- 
thod; but then it was the ] to do ſuch things. 
Arbuihnst. 
6. Manner imitated from another; way eſta- 
bliſhed by precedent. 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the faſhion on, 
And wear it in my heart. Shakeſpeare. 
7. General approbation; mode. 
A young gentleman accommodates himſelf to the 
innocent diverſions in faſhion. Locke, 
His panegyricks were beſtowed only on ſuch per- 
ſons as he had familiarly known, and only dt ſuch 
times as others ceaſe to praiſe, when out of power, 
or out of faſhion. Pape. 


8. Rank; condition above the vulgar. It 


is uſed in a ſenſe below that of quality. 
It is ſtrange that men of faſbien, and gentlemen, 
ſhould ſo grolly belie their own knowledge. Raleigh. 
9. Any thing worn. | 
Now, by this maiden bloſſom in my hand, 
I ſcorn thee, and thy i u ie, peeviſh boy, Shakeſp. 


horſes leproſy. A barbarous word. 
His horſe is poſſeſt with the glanders, infected 
with the faſhions, and full of windgalls. Shakefp. 


the noun. | 


1. To form; to mould; to figure. 
He loves me well, and I have giv'n him reaſons ; 
Send him but hither, and I'll Faſhion him. Shakeſp. 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make 
him? And did not one fi us in the womb? cd. 

The graves of the rebeilious generations were alrea- 
dy faſhicned in the clouds, which ſoon after ſ:ould 
ſwallow up all living creatures. Raleigh. 

The rib he form'd, and Amſbion'd with his- hands: 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man like, but different ſex. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Inability will every one find in himſelf, who 
ſhall go about to bien in his underſtanding any 
{imple idea, not received by his ſenſes from external 
objects, or by reflection from the operations of his 
mind about them. Locke. 

How could this noble fabrick be deſign'd, 

And Faſbfan'd, by a maker brute and blind? 
Could it of art ſuch miracles invent? 
And raiſe a beauteous world of ſuch extent? Blackmore, 

A different toil another torge employs, 

Here the loud hammer faſhions female toys: 

Each trinket that adorns the modern dame, 

Firſt to theſe little artiſts ow'd its frame. Gay*s Fan. 
2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate. 

Laws ought to be fa/bioned unto the manners and 
conditions of the people to whom they are meant, 
and not to be impoſed upon them acccording to the 
ſimple rule of right. Spenſer. 

Ne do, I doubt, but that ye well can faſhicr 
Vourſelves thereto, according to occaſion. Hu6b. Tale. 

Nature, as it grows again tow'rds earth, 

Is #:4/hion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. Shak. 
This cardinal, ' 
Though from an humble ftock undoubtedly, 
Was fa/hicn'd to much honour from his cradle. 
| Shak, Hen. VIII. 
3. To counterfeit. Not uſed. 

It better fits my blood to be difi:mned of all, than 

to /uſbicn a carriage to rob love from any. Shakeyp. 
4. To make according to the rule preſcribed 


by cuſtom. 
The value of the labour employed about one parcel 
of ſilver more than another, makes a difference in 
their price; art thus faſhioned plate ſells for more 
than its weight. 7 Locle. 
Fals HION ABLE. adj. [from fo/Þion.] 
1. Approved by cuſtom; eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom ; modiſh. 
The eminence of your condition will invite gen- 
tlemen to the ſtudy of nature, and make philoſophy 
faſhionable, 


*Knowledged, yet becauſe the Fabien of the age 1s 


| 


- 


10. The farcy, a diſtemper in horſes ; the 


To FASHION. v. a. | fagonner, French, from 


Glanville. 


FAS 
Examine how the fa/biorable practice of the 


world can be reconciled to this important doQtrine of 


morn - 


our religion. = Reger. 
Tis prevailing example hath now made it faſhion. 
able. Bentley. 


2. Made according to the mode. 
, Rich, faſhionable robes her perſon deck; 
Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck. Dryd. 
3. Obſervant of the mode. 
Time is lite a , Llanalli hoſt, ; 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th” hand; 
But with his arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer: welcome ever ſmiles, 
And farewell goes out ſighing. 


Shakeſp. 


low nobility. 
Fa'SHIONABLENESS. #. . {from faſhion 
able.) Modiſh elegance; ſuch appearance 


as is according to the preſent cuſtom. * 
Why ſhould they not continue to value themſelves 
for this outſide fa/hionubleneſs of the taylor or tire- 
woman's making, when their parents have ſo early 
inſtructed them to do ſo? Licke. 


Fa'sHIONABLY. adv. Cond Faſhionable. |. 
In a manner conformable to cuſtom; with 
modiſh elegance. | 

He muſt at length die dully of old age at home, 
when here he might ſo faſhivnadbly and genteeliy 


Fals HION IST. 2. J. [from faſbion.] A ſol- 
lower of the mode; a top; a coxcomb. 
: : Diaz. 
To FAS T. v. x. | foftan, Gothick; pxpean, 
1. 'To abſtain from food. 
Our love is not fo great Hortenſio, 
But we may blow our nails together, 
And faf# it fairly out. Shake/ Pe Tam. of the Shreqy, 
I had rather a from all tour days than drink ſo 
much in one. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 
We have ſome meats, and breads, and drinks, 
which taken by men enable them to jaſt long atter. 
| Bacon's New Atlantis. 
2. To mortify the body by religious abſti- 
nence. 
When thou /a/?:f}, anoint thy head and waſh thy 
face, that thou appear not unto men to f. 
Matt. vi. 
Laſt night the very god ſh;w'd me a viſion: 
IJ, and pray d for their intelligence. Shazc/p. 


FasT. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Abſtinence from food. . 
A thouſand men have broke their t to-day, 
That ne'er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yield the crown. 
Shakeſp. 
Where will this end? Four times ten days I've pais'd, 
Wand”ring this woody maze, and human tood 
Nor taſted, nor had appetite ; that faf# 
To virtue I impute not, or count part 
Of what I ſuffer here. Alton. 
Happy and innocent were the ages of cur tore- 
fathers, who broke their faffs with herbs and 
roots; and when they were permitted fleſh, eat it 
only drefled with hunger and tire. Taylor. 
She's gone unkindly, and retus'd to caſt 
One glance to feed me tor ſo long a faff. Dryden. 


2. Religious mortification by abſtinence; 
religious humiliation. | ; 
We humble ourſelves before God this day, not 
merely by the outward ſolemnities of a f, but by 
afflicting our fouls as well as bodies for our fins. 
: Atterbury. 
Nor pray *rs nor fa/is its ſtubborn pulſe reftrain 
Nor tears, for ages, taught to Row in vain. * Pope. 
FasT. adj. [yærr, Saxon. 
1. Firm; immoveable. 0 
He by his ftrength ſetteth faſt mountains. 
Pj. xv. 6. 
Laſt, the ſire and his three ſons, 


* Miliun. 
Be ſure to find, 
What I have foretold thee, many a hard eſſay 


as 
— 


5 B 2 


4. Having rank above the vulgar, and be- 


have been duelled or fluxcd into another world. Sorrh. * 


With their four wives; and god made / the door. 
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FAS 


Of dangers and adverſities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Iſrael's ſceptre get fa/# hold. 
2. Strong; impregnable. | 
England, by report of the chronicles, was in- 
ſeſted with robbers and outlaws; which, lurking in 
woods and a places, uſed often to break torth to 
rob and ſpoil. Spenſer on Ireland. 
3. Fixed; adhering ; not ſeparable. 
Lodronius, with the breaking in of the horſemen, 
was driven into a marſh; where, after that he, 
being almoſt at in the deep mud, had done the 
uttermoſt, he yieided himſelf. Knolles. 
A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that's f/? 
to a ſhip, looks as if he reſolved to draw the ſhip to 


him. Temple. 
4. Deep; ſound. | , 

] have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take paper, fold 
it, ſeal it, and again return to her bed: yet all this 
while in a moſt faft fleep. Shakeſpeare's Macbe:h. 

5. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in deſire new-fangled; in purpoſe, 
unconſtant; light to promiſe any thing, ready to 
forget every thing, both benefit and injury; and 
thereby neither a to friend, nor fearful to toe. 

- Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
6. [from i, Welſh, quick.] Speedy; 
uick; ſwift. It may be doubted whe- 
ther this ſenſe be not always adverbial. 
This work goeth fa/# on, and proſpereth. 

| Exra, v. 8. 

Skill comes ſo ſlow, and life ſo a doth fly, 
We learn fo little, and forget ſo much.” Davies. 
The prince groweth up 2/7 to be a man, and 
is of a ſweet and excellent diſpoſition: it would 
be a ſtain upon you if you ſhould millead, or ſuffer 
him to be miſled. Bacon to Villiers. 


7. FasT and loſe. Uncertain; variable; 
inconſtant; deceitful. | 

A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now 

hidden by the hair did, as it were, play at fz/? ard 


loaſe each with other, giving and receiving richneſs. 
. Sidney. 


Milton, 


If ſhe perceived by his outward cheer, 
That any would his love by talk bewry, 
Sometimes ſhe heard him, ſometimes ſtopt her ear, 
And play'd fat and logſe the live-long day. Fairfax. 
The folly and wickedneſs of men, that think to 
play faft and looſe with God Almighty! L' Eftrange. 
it they cohered, yet by the next conflict with 
other atoms they might be ſeparated again; and fo 
on in an eternal viciſſitude of faſt and /coſe, without 
ever conſociating into the huge condenſe bodies of 
planets. Bentley. 
AST, adv. 
1. Firmly; immoveably. 
Bind the boy, which you thall find with me, 
Fa to the chair.  Ghakeſp. King Jobn. 
This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 
Haply when they have judg'd me fat alleep. Shakes. 
2. Cloſely; nearly. In this ſenſe it is 
united with ſome other word, as by or 
befede. 
Barbaroſſa left fourteen galleys in the lake; but 
the tacklings, ſails, oars, and ordnance he had laid 
4 up in the caſtle fa/t K. RAuollus. 
1 Silo's brook that flow'd 
114 Faſt by the oracle of God. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
Let purling ſtreams be in her fancy ſeen, 
And flow'ry meads, and vales of chcerful green; 
And in the midſt of deathleſs groves 
Soft ſighing wiſhes lie, | 
And tmiling hopes f2/# by, 
And juſt beyond *em ever-laughing loves, 
Faft by the throne obſequious fame reſides, 
And wealth inceſſant rolls her golden tides. 
Well-known to me the palace you inquire 
For faft beſfide it dwells my honour'd fire. Pope. 
Here o'er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 
And faft beſide him once fear'd Edward ſleeps. Pope. 
3. Swiftly; nimbly. 
I would give a thouſand pound I could run as faf? 
as thou can'ſt. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
There ſtreams a ſpring of blood fo faft, 
From thoſe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face. 
Daniel. 
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FAS 

The heavieſt muſe the ſwifteſt courſe has gone, 
As clocks run fafteſ# when moſt lead is on. Pope. 

You are to look upon me as one going /a out of 
the world. Swift, 

4. Frequently. | 

Being tried only with a promiſe, he gave full 

credit” to that j + pg and ſtil] gave evidence of 


his fidelity as /i as occaſions were offered. 
Hammond's Pract. Catech, 


To Fa'sTEN. v. a. [from aß. 
1. To make faſt; to make firm; to fix im- 
moveably. | 
A mantle coming under her right arm, and co- 
vering moſt ot that fide, had no faſtening on the 


left fide. Sidney. 
Motes reared up the Tabernacle, and faftened his 
ſockets. Exodus. 


By chance a ſhip was faſten d to the ſhore, 

Which from old Cluſium king Oinius bore, Dryden. 
2. To hold together; to cement; to link. 

She had all magnetick force alone, | 
To draw and faſter ſundred parts in one. Donne. 

In the ſea-coaſt of India there is no iron, which 
flies not like a bird unto thoſe mountains, and there- 
fore their ſhips are faſtencd with wood. Brown. 

3. To affix; to conjoin. 

The words Whig and Tory have been preſſed to 
the ſervice of many ſucceſſions of parties, with very 
different ideas faſtened to them. Svoift's Examiner. 

4. To ſtamp; to impreſs; to fix. 
Thinkiag, by this face, 
To faſter in our thoughts that they have courage; 
But tis not ſo. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
5. Jo unite inſeparably. 5 

Their oppreſſors have changed the ſcene, and com- 
bated the opinions in their true ſhape, upon which 
they could not ſo well fa/tex their diſguiſe. 

| . Decay of Piety. 
6. To lay on with ſtrength. 0 

Could he fafter a blow, or make a thruſt, when 

not ſuffered to approach? Dryden's An. Dedicat. 
To FA'STEN. v. 2. To fix himſelf. 

This paucity of blood may be obſerved in other 
ſorts of lizards, in frogs, and other fiſhes; and 
therefore an horſe-leech will hardly aten upon a 
fiſh. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

He faſten'd on my neck; and bellow'd out, 
As he'd burſt heaven. Shakeſp. King Lear, 

The wrong judgment that miſleads us, and makes 
the will often faſter on the worſe fide, lies in miſre- 
porting upon compariſons. Locke. 

Fa'sTENER. 7./. [from faſten.] One that 
makes faſt or firm. | 

Fa'sTER. 2. . [from fat. ] He who abſtains 
from food. Ainſavorth., 

Fa'STHANDED. adj. [ faſt and hand.] Ava- 
ricious; cloſehanded; cloſefiſted; covetous. 

The king being fa/7banded, and loth to part with 
a ſecond dowry, prevailed with the prince to be 
contracted with the Princeſs Catharine. Bacon, 


FasTIDIO'SITY. z. J. [from faſtidions.] Diſ- 


dainfulneſs; contemptuouſneſs. Swif?, 
FASTFDIOUS. ad;. [ foftidrofur, Latin; 
faftidieux, faftidieuſe, French. ] Diſdain- 


ful; ſqueamiſh; delicate to a vice; inſo- 


lently nice. | 
Reaſons plainly delivered, and always after one 
manner, eſpecially with tine and fa/tidious minds, 
ente but heavily and dully. Bacon, 
Let their fytidious vain 
Commiſſion of the brain, 
Run on and rage, ſweat, cenſure, and condemn, 
They were not made for thee, leſs thou for them. 
Ben Jonſon. 
A ſqueamiſh fa/tidicus niceneſs, in meats and 
drinks, muſt be cured by ſtarving. _ L'Eftrange. 
All hopes, raiſed upon the promiſes or ſuppoſed 
kindneſles of the faftidicus and fallacious great ones 
of the world, thall fail, South. 
FasT1'piousLY., adv. from faſtidious.] 
Diſdainfully ; contemptuouſly ; ſqueam- 


iſhly. 


_ 


faftidtoully, and ſpeak difdainful _ 
a man ſhall fall ſhort of their game ar del . if 
and elbows, he is much inferior to them in _ 
furniture of his head. Government of the 3 


Fas TI IAT ED. adj. [/afligatns, Latin 
Roofed; narrowed up to the top. Dis 


ö 
Fa on > 1. /. | foft and day.) Da 
ot mortification by religious abſtinence 
Do not call it a Jaſtingday, unleſs alſo it be ab 
of extraordinary devotion and of alms. Ty rag 
Fa'srNEss. 1. J. [from aft. wm 
1. State of being faſt. 
2. Firmneſs; firm adherence. 
Such as had given the king dittaſte, did 3 
by their forwardneſs to ſhew it was but their F. 
to the former government, and that thoſe affect. 5 
ended with the time. dat 
3. Strength; ſecurity. 
All the places are cleared, and places of 
laid open, which are the proper = as £4 
of the Iriſh, as they were of the Britih in the 
times of Agricola, Davies on Ireland 
The foes had left the fa/neſs of their place, 
Prevail'd in fight, and had his men in chace. Dryd, 
4. A ſtrong place; a place not eaſily forced. 
If his adverſary be not well aware of him, he 
entrenches himſelf in a new faſincſi, and holds out 
the ſiege with a new artillery. J/arrs on the Mind. 


5. Cloſeneſs; conciſeneſs; not diffuſion. 
Not uſed. 


Bring his ſtile from all looſe groſſneſs to ſucli rm 
ſaſineſi in Latin, as in Demoſthenes. Ajeham, 
Fals r vous. adj. | faſtuyus, Latin; faſturnx, 
faſtuenſe, French. ] Proud; haughty, Dig. 
FAT. adj. [pet, Saxon. ] 
1. Fullfed ; plump; fleſhy ; the contrary 
to lean. | 
When gods have hot backs, what ſhall poor men 
do? For me, I am here a Windſor ſtag, and the 
fattef, I think, i'th' foreſt, Shakeſpeare, 
Let gp en 4 1 | 
Appoint a meeting with this old far fellow. Shake/+, 
fis a fine think to be fat and ſmooth, L. Era: 
Spare diet and labour will keep conſtitutions, 
where this diſpoſition is the ſtrongeſt, from being 
fat : you may ſee in an army forty thouſand foot 
ſoldiers without a fat man ; and I dare affirm, that 
by plenty and reſt twenty of the forty ſhall grow fix, 
Arbuthnat, 
2, Coarſe; groſs; [ fat, French, ] 
We're hurry'd down 
This lubrique and adult'rate age; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
T increaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage, Did. 
3. Dull. 
O ſouls ! in whom no heav'nly fire is found, 
Fat minds, and ever-grov'ling on the ground. Dry, 


4. Wealthy ; rich. 
Some are allured to law, not on the contempla- 
tion of equity, but on the promiſing and pleaſing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and 
flowing fees. Milter. 

Theſe were terrible alarms to perfons grown fat 
and wealthy by along and ſucceſsful impoſtute. 


Sou. 92 


A fat benefice is that which ſo abounds with an 
eſtate and revenues, that a man may expend a great 
deal in delicacies of eating and drinking. He. 

Far. z./. An oily and ſulphureous part of 
the blood ; depoſited in the cells of the 
membrana adipoſa, from the innumerable 
little veſſels which are _ amongſt 
them. The fat is to be found immedi- 
ately under the ſkin, in moſt parts of the 

body. There are two forts of fat; one 
yellow, foft, and lax, eaſily melted ; ano- 

ther firm, white, brittle, and not 40 
eaſily melted, called ſuet or tallow. Some 

reckon the marrow of the N — , 

ird ſort of fat. 1 ing. 

2 this ointment the ſtrangeſt and hardeſt _ 


Bacus, 


Their ſole talent is pride and ſcorn: they look | 
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FAT 


to come by» 
* unburied, 
« killed in the act of generation. 55. 
Eri membrane ſeparates an oily liquor calle 
Ap "is the fibres are lax, and the aliment too 
of 4ant great part of it is converted into this oily 
-_ ; Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
12 v. a. [from the noun.] To make 
ft; to fatten; to make plump and fleſhy 


vith abundant food. 
Oh how this —_— FO 
e with the very thoughts of it 
as Ere nay na 5 
14 have fared all the region Kites 
ol hens offal. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
They fat ſuch enemies as they take in the wars, 
that they may devour them. Abbot, 
The Caribbees were wont to geld their children, 
an purpoſe to fat and eat them. 3 Locke, 
Cattle fart 4 by good paſture, after violent motion, 
bmetimes die ſuddenly. _ 
n Tar. v. 2. To grow fat; to grow full- 


feed. 


Clarence, he is well repaid; 

lie is frank'd up to fa?ting for his pains. Shakeſp. 

The one labours in his duty with a good con- 

ſcience ; the other, like a beaſt, but farting up for 

the daughter. g : L' Eftrange. 

An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young. 

Mortimer, 

r. 2. . [xæx, Saxon ; watte, Dutch. 

This is generally written vat.] A veſſel 

in which any thing is put to ferment or 
be ſoaked, 

The fats ſhall overflow with wine and oil. 

Joel. ii. 24. 

Auhite ſtone uſed for flagging floors, for ciſterns, 
2nd tanners fats. Wicduwvard on Foffils. 
FATAL. adj. [| fatairs, Latin; fatal, 

1 | 
1, Deadly; mortal; deſtructive; cauſing 
deltruction. | 

0 fatal maid ! thy marriage is endow'd 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. Dryd. 

A palſy in the brain is moſt dangerous; when it 
ſizeth the heart, or organs of breathing, fatal. 
| ; Arbutbrot on Diet. 
. 3 by deſtiny; inevitable; ne- 
ceſſary, 

Others delude their trouble by a graver way of rea- 
bring, that theſe things are fata! and neceſſary, it 
hing in vain to be troubled at that which we can- 
tot help. | | Tillotſon, 
; Appointed by deſtiny. | 

Itwas fta to the king to fight for his money z 
ns 012h he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, 
hen ke was {till enforced to fight for it with rebels at 

to Bacen's Henry VII. 

: It was 
al to ſtout Hudibras, Sik 
Nai his feats of arms, when leaſt 
nc areamt ot it, to proſper beſt. Hudibras. 

L:hols the Ceitin'd place of your abodes 
er thus Anchiſes prophecy'd of old, 


and the fats of a boar and a 


Shak. 
: * N 


| - 
Mratrsr, 1. J. [from fate.] One who 
wantains that all things happen by in- 
enable neceſſity. | 
Will the obſtinats Fataliſis find fufficient apology ? 

Vatts. 


fetal. 


erie CEL 
nes of things and events ; preordination 


of inevitable cauſes acting invincibly i 
ing invincibly in 
Mrpetual ſucceſſion, g 


* e held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable 
ki ge 42185 but then they held alſo, that they 
A the 2 a neceſſity emergent from and inherer.t 
ner e derlelte which "God himſelf code 

- outh, 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


are the moſs upon the ſkull of a | 


Bacon. 


a 


Ard thus oy place ol reſt ſoretold. Dryden. 
k ) race divine; 
er beauty ſtill is fazal to the line. Dryden. 


[1 / 83 : l 
fTALITY, 2, %. Fatalité, French; from 


1 
J. 4 3 ” 
Predeftination predetermined order or 


FAT 


2. Decree of fate. 
By a ſtrange fatality men ſuffer their diſſenting 

to be drawn into the ttream of the preſent vogue. 
X ing Charles. 


All the father's precautions could not ſecure the 


3. Tendency to danger; tendency to ſome 


great or hazardous event. | 
Seven times ſeven, or forty-nine, nine times nine, 
or eighty-one, and ſeven times nine, or the years 
fixty-three, is conceived to carry with it the moſt 
conſiderable fatality. Bro. 
Fa'TALLY. adv. from fatal.] > 
1. Mortally ; deſtructively, even to death. 
The ſtream is ſo tranſparent, pure and clear, 
That had the ſelf-enamoured youth gaz'd here, 
So fatally. deceiv'd he had not been, 
While he the bottom, not his face, had ſeen. 
| Denham, 
Tis the proceſſion of a funeral vow, 
Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow, 
When fatally their virtue they approve ; 
Cheerful in flames, and martyrs of their love. Dryd. 


| 2. By the decree of fate; by inevitable and 


invincible determination. | 
To ſay that the world was made caſually by the 
' concurrence of atoms, is to affirm that the atoms 
compoſed the world mechannically and Fatally ; only 
they were not ſenſible of it. Bentley. 
Fa'TALNESS. 2. J. [from fatal.] Invincible 
neceſlity. : 
FATE. . . [ fatum, Latin. ]. 
1. Deſtiny ; an eternal ſeries of ſucceſſive 


cauſes. 
i Neceſſity or chance ; 
Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Milton. 
There js a neceſſity in fate 
Why till the brave bold man is fortunate, Dryden. 
You muſt obey me ſoon or late; 
Why will you vainly ſtruggle with your fate! Dryd. 
When empire in its childhood firſt appears, 


A watchful fate o'erſees its riſing years.» Dryden. 
Random chance, or wilful fate, 
Guides the ſhaft from Cupid's bow, A. Philips. 


2. Event predetermined: 
Tell me what fates attend the duke of Suffolk ? 
By water ſhall he die, and take his end? Shakeſp, 
3- Death ; deſtruction. | 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, whoſe top of late 
A chapel crown'd, 'till in the common fate 
Th? adjoining abbey fell. Denham, 
Looking, he feeds alone his famiſh'd eyes; 
Feeds ling'ring death, but looking not he dies; 
Yet ſtill he choſe the longeſt way to. fate. 
Waſting at once his life and his eſtate. Dryden. 
Courage uncertain dangers may abate ; 
But who can bear th? approach of certain fate ! Dryd. 
The whizzing arrow ſings, | 
And hears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings. Pope. 
4. Cauſe of death. 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather'd fates among the mules and fumpters 
ſent. Dryden. 


FAT ED. adj. [from fate.] 
1. Decreed by fate. | 
She fled her father's rage, and with a train, 

Driv'n by the ſouthern blails, was fated here to reign. 
E Dryden. 
2. Determined in any manner by fate. 
Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 
She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 
3. Endued with any quality by fate. The 
ſtricture uſed by Dryden is unuſual. 
Bright Vulcanian arms, | 
Fated from force of ſteel by Stygian charms, 
Suſpended ſhone on high. Dryden*s An. 
4. Inveſted with the power of fatal deter- 
mination. Peculiar to Shakeſpeare, 


The fated ſky 
Gives us free ſcope. Shakeſpeare. 


FA THER. x. /. [frxSep, Saxon. This 
word is found likewiſe in the Perſian 


| language.] 


4 


— 


ſon from the farality of dying by a lion. L' Eſtrange. | 


q 


. Abraham is the father of us all. 


FAT h 
1. He by whom the ſon or daughter is be- 
gotten, | 
Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtanca, 
or man, and refers only to an act of that ing called 
man, whereby he contributed to the generation of 
one of his own kind. 
Son of Benſalem, thy farher faith it; the man by 
whom thou haſt breath and life ſpeaketh the word. 


He ſhall forget 5 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere. Milton. 
2. The firſt anceſtor. 
It was ſaid 

It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity; 
But that myſelf ſhall be the root and father 
Of many kings. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

: Ron. iv. 16, 

3- The appellation of an old man. 

A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prog- 
noſticating weather: Epſom, a lawyer, ſaid in ſcorn, 
Tell me, father, when doth the ſun change? Tit 
old man anſwered, When ſuch a wicked lawyer as 
you goeth to heaven. | Canwden. 

4. The title of any man reverend for age, 

learning, and piety. 
You ſhall find one well accompanied 
With reverend fathers and well learned biſhops. 
— Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

5. One who has given original to any thing 
good or bad. | | 

Jubal was the father of all ſuch as handle the 
| harp and organ. Ger. iv. 21, 
ather of verſe. | Pope. 


6. The eccleſiaſtical writers of the firſt cen- 


turies. 


fathers, and ſeem to make the authority of the fa- 
thers next to infallible; and yet expole them to 
contempt. :  Stilling fleet. 
7. One who acts with paternal care and ten- 


derneſs. 

I was a father to the poor. Jeb. xxix. 16. 

He hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord 
of all his houſe, Gen. xlv. 8. 

8. The title of a popiſh confeſſor, par- 
ticularly of a Jeſuit, 
Formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father. Shakef. 

There was a father of a convent, very much 
renowned for his piety and exemplary life ; and as 
perſons under any great affliction applied themſelves 
to the moſt eminent confeſſors, our beautiful votary 
took the opportunity of confeſſing herſelf to this ce- 
lebrated father. Aadaiſon. 

9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome. 

From hence the race of Alban fathers come, 

And the long glories of majeſtick Rome. Dryden. - 
10. The appellation of the firſt perſon of 
the adorable Trinity. 

The eternal Son of God eſteemed it his meat and 
drink to do the will of his Father, and for his 
obedience alone obtained the greateſt glory. Taylor. 

11. The compellation of God as Creator. 
We have one Father, even God. Jobn, viii. 41. 
Almighty and moſt merciful Father. Com. Prayer. 

FaTHER-1N-LAW. 2. J. ¶ from father.] The 


father of one's huſband or wife. 
I muſt make my father-in-law a viſit with a great 
train and equipage. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To FA'THER, v. a. | 
1. To take; to adopt as a ſon or daughter. 
Ay, good youth, 
And rather father thee than maſter thee. Shakeſp. 
2. To fupply with a father, of certain qua- 
lities. | 
I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 
Being ſo fatber'd and fo huſbanded. Shak. J. Cæſar. 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 
When _ which makes me bend makes the king 
w . 
He childed as I fatber*d. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. To adopt a compoſition, 
Men of wit, 


Swift, 


Often. father d what he writs 
8 4. 10 


he. o 


Baca. 


Men may talk of the fathers, and magnify the 
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"PAT 
4. To aſcribe to any one as his offspring, or 
roduction: with ex, 
And leſt we ſeem to father any thing upon them 
more than is their own, let them read. HL. her. 
My name was made ule of by ſeveral perſons, one 
of which was pleaſed to father on me a new ſet of 
productions. Swift. 
Magical relations comprehend effects derived and 
*» fathered upon hidden qualities, whereof, from re- 
ceived grounds of art, no reaſons are derivec. Brown. 
FalrHERUUOD. ». /, [from father. | The 
character of a father; the authority of a 


father. . 

Who cen abide, that againſt their own doctors, 
both of the middle and lateſt age, fix whole books 
mould by their firrberboads of Trent be, under thc 

ain ofen curſe, imperiouſly obtrud:d upon God and 
Eis church? Hall. 
We might have had an entire notion of this 
1 or fatherly authority. Lecke. 
FalrnERL Ess. adj. [from father. ] Wanting 


a father; deſtitute of a father. 


Xe ſhall not afflict any widow, or fatherleſs child. 
| Ex. xxii. 
Our eee diſtreſs was left unmoan'd; 
Your widow dolours likewiſe be unwept. SY. 
The father/efs hath no friend. Sandys. 
He caught his death the laſt county ſeſſions, where 
he would go to ſec juſtice done to a poor widow wo- 
man and her father l:f5 children. Addiſon's Speftator. 
Fa"1HERLINESS. 2. / {from father. | "The 
tenderneſs of a father; parental kindneſs. 
Fa'THERLY. adj. from father.] Paternal; 
like a father; tender; protecting; careful. 
Let me but move one queſtion to your daughter, 
And, by that /atherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her anſwer truly. 3 
The part «hich deſcribes the fire, I owe to the 
Piety and ti affection of our monarch to his 
fuffering ſubjects. Dryden. 
Fa'THERLY. dv. In the manner of a father. 
Thus Adam, fatherly diſpleas'd: 
O execrable ſon ! 10 to aſpire 
Above his brethren ! 
FA'THOM. 2. /. [pædm, Saxon. ] 


Milton. 


1. A meaſure of length containing fix foot, 


or two yards; the ſpace to which a man 


can extend both arms. 

The extent of this farh5m, or diſtance between 
the extremity of the fingers of either hand upon ex- 
panſion, is equal unto the ſpace between the ſole of 
the foot and crown. Brown, | 

The arms ſpread croſs in a ftreight line, and 
meaſured from the end of the long finger on one 
hand, to that of the other, a mealure equal to the 

_ ature, is named a fathozr. Helder. 


2. It is the uſual meaſure applied to the 
depth of the ſea, when the line for ſound- 
ing is called the /azhom line. 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where farbom-{ine could never touch the ground. 


Shakeſfprare's Henry IV. 


3. Reach; penetration; depth of contri- 


vance ; compaſs of thought. 
Another of his fathom they have none 
To lead their buſineſs. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


To Fa THOM, a. g. [from the noun. ] 


1. Jo encompaſs with the arms extended 


or encircling. 
2. Toreach; to maſter. 
Leave, leave to fartim ſuch high points as theſe ; 
Nor be ambiticus, ere the time, to pleaſe. Drydez:. 
3. Jo ſound; to try with reſpect to the 
depth. 
*Tis too ſtrong for weak heads to try the heights 
and fai5:m the depths of his flights. Felton. 
Our depths who fathors. Pepe. 
4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom 
or utmoſt extent: as, I cannot fathom 47s 
defign. | 
0 ; . 
Fa4"TtB0MLESS, adj. [from fatham.] | 


1 


T 


| 1 > 
1. That of which no bottom can be found. 
2. That of which the circumference can- 
not be embraced. : 
Will you with counters ſum | | 
The vaſt proportion of his infinite; 
And buckle in a waſte moſt Fal het, 
With ſpans and inches ſo diminutive 
As fears and reaſons ? Shakeſpeare's Troil. and Cr. 
FaTi'pical. adj. [fatidicns, Latin; ali. 
dignue, French. ] Prophetick ; having the 
power to foretel future events. | 
The oak, of all other trees only fatidical, told. 
them what a fearful unfortunate buſineſs this would 
prove. f Hodel. 
Falr IF FEROUs. adj. [ fatifer, Latin.] Dead- 
ly; mortal; deſtructive. OD Dig. 
Fi/TIGABLE. adj. | fa!igo, Latin. ] Eaſily 
wearied ; ſuſceptible of wearineſs. | 
To Fa'TIGATE. v. @ | fatigo, Latin. |] To 
weary ; to fatigue; to tire; to exhauſt 
with labour; to oppreſs with laſſitude. 
Not in uſe, = 
By and by the din of war 'gan to pierce _ | 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was ful igale, 
And to the battle came he. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


FATIGUE. 2. /. | fatigue, French ; fatigo, 

Latin. ] | 
1. Wearineſs ; laſſitude. 

2. The cauſe of wearineſs ; labour; toil. 

The great Scipio ſought honours in his youth, and 

endured the fatigues with which he purchaſed them. 

7 ; Dryden. 

To FAT1'GUE. v. a. | fatigne, French; fa- 

zigo, Latin.] To tire; to weary ; to ha- 

raſs with toil; to exhauſt with labour. | 
The man who ſtruggles in the fight, 

Fatigues left arm as well as right. Prior. 


FaTKIDNEYED. adj. | fat and Aidney.] Fat: 
by way of reproach or contempt. | 


Peace, ye fatkidney'd raſcal; what a brawling 

do'ſt thou keep! Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 

Fa'TLING. 2. J [from fat.] A young ani- 
mal fed fat for the ſlaughter. 

The calf and the young lion, and the fat/ing ſhall 
lie down together, and a little child ſhall lead them. 
I}. xi. 6. 

Fa'rxtR. 2. . [from far.] That which 
gives fatneſs. | 

The wind was weſt, on which that philoſopher 

beſtowed the encomium of fazer of the earth. 


Arobuthnet. 
Fa'TNEss. 1. /. [from vat.] 8 
1. The quality of being fat, plump, or full- 
fed. 


2. Fat; greaſe ; fulneſs of fleſh. 
And by his fide rode loathſome gluttony, 

De formed creature, on a filthy ſwine 

His belly was upblown with luxury, 

And eke with fazne/s ſwollen were his eyen. 
| Hairy Queen, 
3. Unctuous or greaſy matter. 

Earth and water, mingled by the help of the ſun, 
gather a Nitrous fatneſs. Bacon's Natural H iftory. 
4. Oleaginouſneſs; ſlimineſs; we eee . ; 
But the olive-tree ſaid unto tkem ; Should I leave 
my fatneſs wherewith by me they honour God and 
man, and go to be frometed over the trees? Fadgpes. 
By reaſon of the fat and heavineſs of the grousd, 

Egypt did not produce metals, wood, pitch, and ſome 

fruits. : Arbuthnet, 
5. Fertility; fruiffulneſs. 

God vive thee of the dew of heaven, and the far- 

neſs of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. 
| Cen. xxvii. 28. 
6. That which cauſes fertility. | 
When around | 
The clouds drop fatreſs, in the middle ſky 
The dew ſuſpended ſtaid, and left unmoiſt 


| 
The execrable glebe. Philips. 


F A U 


ac 

Vapours and clouds feed a 

2 s feed the plants of the x 
with the balm 1 dews and the fatneſs of re 10 
Bentley j 

To = tors v. a. [from „at. * - 
1. To feed; to make fleſhy; to plum 70 

with fat. 1 . 

. Frequent blood-letting, in ſma!l quantities, often 

increaſeth the force of the organs of digettion, : 1 . 

fatteneth and inereaſeth the diſtemper. rz 4 l 
2. To make fruitful. ES t 
Town of ſtuff to fatter land. Lib, Lindinens, | 

1 | Dare not, on thy life, ON F A\ 

Touch aught of mine; h 

This falchion elſe, not hitherto withſtood, 

Theſe hoſtile fields ſhall fatter with thy blood. Du. pr 
3. To feed groſly; to increaſe, | 1 
8 Obſcene Orontes Ut 

Conveys his wealth to Tyber's hungry ſhores, Fi 

nd n Italy with foreign whores, Drydey Fa 
To FAT TEN. v. 2. [from at.] To oro FA 
fat; to be pampered ; to grow fleſky., K 
All agree to ſpoil the publick gocd, 5 
And villains fatten with the brave man's labour. f 

g 5 Urn mJ, 
Apollo check'd my pride, and bad me f-4 1. 

My ſatt' ning flocks, nor dare beyond the gd. t 

Yet then this little ſpot of carth well ulld, oy th 

A num'rous family with plenty fill'd, r 

The good old man and thrifty houſewife ſpent 

Their days in peace, and fatler's with neu, 

Enjoy'd the dregs of life, and liv'd to (re Cc 

A long-deſcending healthful progeny. Dryder, en 

Tygers and wolves ſhall in tlie ocean breed, 

The whale and dolphin fatter: on the mead, C 

And every element exchange its Kind, T 

When thriving honeſty in courts we find. Gra), T 
FA'TUOUS. 24%. [ fair, Latin.) 

Stupid; fooliſh; feeble of mind, . 
We pity or laugh at thoſe fairs extrayagants, 5 
while yet ourſelves have a conſiderable doſe of what 

makes them ſo, _ Glan, th 
2. Impotent ; without force; illuſory; i. 

luding to an gs fatuns. en 
And when that flame finds combuſtible earth, ſy 
Thence ſatuous tires and meteors take their birth. th 
Dentan. 
Faru Tv. 2. . [ fatuité, French; from a 
fatuons.] Fooliſhneſs ; weaknels of mind; 
morbid feebleneſs of intellect. F 
It- had argued a very ſhort fight of things, 2rd 
extreme fatuity of mind in me, to bind my ova Ne 
hands at their requeſt, i A. Chari: 7. 
Theſe ſymptoms were ſo high in ſome as to pio. 

duce a ſort of fatuity of madneſs. Arb tl nat in Ain, f: 
Fa'rw1TTED. adj. ¶ fat and t.] Heary; a 

dull; ſtupid. = 5 3. 

Thou art ſo fetwitted with drinking old lack, { 
and unbuttoning thee after ſupper, 4 leping ＋. 

upon benches in the afternoon, that hu ht torgot . 

' YL 2e Henry IV. 

ten. Shakeſpeare's Fig 

Fal rrv. adj. [ſrom far.] Urctecns; cle. v 
ginous; greaſy ; partaking of the nature t 
of fat. 3 7. 
The like cloud, if oily or futty, will not d. t 

charge; not becauſe it fticketh taſter, but becav's a 
preyeth upon water, and fiame and hr W 9 
; | Bacen's Natura! Htg. Pa 
The gourd ; 8 

And thirſty cucumber, when they perceive | 

Th' approaching olive, with relentmert 15 4 

Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils crecp 

Diverſe, deteiting contact. - 44 Go P.. 

The common ſymptoms of the muri2UcK cus 8 

are, a ſaline taſte in the ſpittle, and a 1 l 

ſometimes with a /a!7y ſubſtar.ce Ie Du Fa 

a- top. Arbuilnot en Ain. : 
Fa'vcer. 2. /. [ farſfet, Fre nch; fo n 

Latin.] The pipe inſerted into _ © Fa 

to give vent to the liquor, and ſtchf * 


vp by a peg or ſpigot. It is ſemetines 
improperly wiitten et. be” 
You yon out a good wholeſome forenoon 17 I 


cas 


10 pio 
on Ain, 


Leary ; 


id ſack, 
lleeping 
t torgote 
* * IV , 
j blea· 
nature 


not di- 
cauſe 24 


a all 


k {curry 
ial. ame, 
thi! lin 
incl. 
fonts 
a vet 
Kcrred 
metites 


d - 
* 


Ty he ung 
a 40 


FA U 


between an orange wiſe and 


a foſet-ſeller, 

rſy of three pence to 2 ſecond 

Shakeſpeare. | 

Jown to draw drink, and find it | 
. into the faucet, and it 

ly pour into your mouth. Swift. 


See FaLchiox.] A 


8 cauſe v 
and adjourned a controve 
zudience. 

t jou are 
will not run, 


will immediate 
? He 7. 
Fy/vcnuloNs 
ed ſword. 
1 tomb, whoſe top a trumpet bore p 
\ fdier's fauchiony and a ſeaman's oar. Dry en. 
L{UFEL. n. J. French. ] The fruit of a 
e Im- tree. 
ſhecies of the pa 8 5 
$51 LOUS- adj. [ favilla, Latin. } Con 
"in of a hes. 
nus ſorctelling of ſtrangers, from the fungous 
n about the wicks of the candle, it only ſig- 
125 A moiſt air about them, hindering the avola- 
Ts 4 licht and the fr particles. Brown. 
91 5 


Fi vicoN. | See © para 


RY FALCONRY. 
i\\ULCONRY . 

FAULT. 7. J. | faut, fauie, French; faltar, 
to be deficient, Spaniſh. The { is ſome- 
times ſounded, and ſometimes mute. In 
converſation it is generally ſuppreſſed.] 

1. Offence ; ſlight crime ; ſomewhat liable 
to cenſure or objection. ; 

The prophet-chuſeth rather to charge them with 
the fault of making a law unto themſelves, than the 
of tranſgreſſing a law which God had made. 

Hooker. 

about the true 
and diſtinct 


4 


crime 


He finds no fault with their opinion 
Cod, but only that it was not clear and | 
enough. 5 Stilling fleet. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contracts the danger of an actual fault : 
Th-n what mult he expect that ſtill proceeds 
To commit fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 
f Dryden. 

It you like not my poem, the ſault may poſſibly be 
in my writing; but more probably *tis in your mo- 
ras, which cannot bear the truth of it. Diy. ien. 

They whoily miſtake the nature of criticiſm, who 
think its buſineſs is principally to find uit. Dryd. 

To be defirous of a good name, and careful to do 
every thing, that we innocently may, to obtain it, is 
ſo far from being a fault, even in private perſons, 
tat it is their great and indiſpenſible duty. 

Atterbury. 

Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, | 

And each exalted ſtanza terne with thought. Pope. 
Which of our thrum-cap'd anceſtors found fuk 
For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt > Xing. 
heing void of all friendſhip and enmity, they 
rever complain, nor find far with the times. Swift. 
2. Defect; want; abſence. | 
could tell to thee, as to one it pleaſes me, for 
faul of a better, to call my friend, I could be ſad, 
and ad indeed too. Shakeſpeare. 
3? w_ ; difficulty: as, the enguirer is at 
0 iault, 


* 

1 

77 FAULT, v. 2. [from the noun.] To be 
wrong; to fail. 25 

Which moved him rather in eclogues than other- 

vie to write, minding to furniſh our tongue in 
Wis kind wherein it faulteth, Spenſer. 

T:FAULT. v. 4. To charge with a fault ; 
to accuſe, 

For that J will not fault thee, 


Ut! 


vt bor aumvleneſs exhauſt thee. 
Fivirth, 1. J. from faul.] An 
che who commits a fault. 
1 logs e the faudtef here in fight; 
| | mitted that ſuppoſed offence. 


. : Fairfax. 
iR. 2. J. | fault and find.] A 
ener; an Ohjector. 


Fabvirtly | — * 
a N adv, from faulty.) Not 
8 8 improperly; defectively; erro- 
i Ullv. 8 5 

Folrixrss, 17. 


l. Dadneſs 


Old Song. 
offender ; 


. J. [from faulty.) 
vitiouſneſs; evil diſpoition, 


| 


3 | 


* 


FAY 


When her judgment was to be practiſed in know- 
ing faultineſs by his firſt tokens, ſhe was like a young 
fawn, who coming in the wind of the hunters, doth 
not know whether it be a thing or no to be eſchewed. 

Sidney. 
2. Delinquency ; actual offences. 

The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, that 

the faultineſs of their people heretofore is laid 3 
Key. 
Fa'ULTLESS. adj. [from fault.] Exempt 


from fault; perfect; completely excellent. 

Where for our fins he fav/t/efs ſuttered pain, 

There where he died, and where he liv'd again. 
Fuirfax. 

Who durſt thy ſaultleſi figure thus deface! Dryd. 

Whoever thinks a faulcleſs piece to ſee, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor eber ſhall be. Pope. 
Fa'ULTY. adj. | fautif, French, from faull. 
1. Guilty of a tauſt; blameable; criminal; 
not innocent. 

The king doth ſpeak as one which is faulty. 2 Sam. 

Can thus 
Th' image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and erect, though faulty fince ! 
To ſuch unſightly ſufferings be debas'd ! 
2. Wrong; erroneous. 

The form of polity by them ſet down for per- 
petuity, is three ways faulty; faulty in omitting 
ſome things which in Scripture are of that nature, 
as, namely, the difference that ought to be of paſtors, 
when they grow to any great multitude ; faulty in 
requiring doctors, deacons, and widows, as things of 
perpetual neceſſity by the law of God, which in 
truth are nothing leſs ; fawlty alſo in urging ſome 
things by Scripture mutable, as their lay elders. 

| Hacker. 
3. Defective; bad in any reſpect; not fit 
for the uſe intended. 

By accident of a faulty helmet that Parker had on, 
he was ſtricken into the mouth at the firſt courſe, 
ſo that he died preſently. Bacan's Henry VII. 


To FA'VOUR. v. a. [ faves, Latin. 
1. To ſupport; to regard with kindneſs; 


to be propitious to; to countenance. 
Of all the race of filver-winged flies 

Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Whilſt Heaven did favorr his felicities, 

Than Clarion, the eldeſt ſon and heir 

Of Muſcarol. | Spenſer, 
The ſame gods that arm'd the queen of Troy, 

May favour Tamora the queen of Goths. Shakeſp. 
Men favour wonders. Bacon's Natural Ii sry. 
Fortune fo favorred him, that the town at his 

firſt coming ſurrendered unto him, Kaslles. 
The good Aneas am I c:ll'd ; a name, 

While fortune favorr'd, not unknown to fame. 

Dryden. 

Oh happy youth! and fawvorur'd of the ſkies, 

Diſtinguiſh'd care of guardian deities. Pope's Ody/ſcy. 


2. To aſſiſt with advantages or conveniences, 
No one place about it is weaker than another, to 
fawour an enemy in his approaches. Adil iſan. 
3. To reſemble in feature. 
The porter owned that the gentleman fawmmred 
his maſter. | Spectator. 
4. To conduce to; to contribute. 
Fa'vouR. . /. | favor, Latin; faveur, Fr.) 
1. Countenance; Kindneſs; kind regard; 
propitious aſpect ; with F before the fa- 
VOUIrcr, 
It pleas'd your majeſty to tyrn your looks 
Of firvour from myſelf, and all our houſe. Shakeſ. 
The child Samuel was in faverr, both with the 
Lord and aiſo with men. I Sam. li. 26. 
They got not the land by their own ſword ; but 
thy right hand and thine arm, and the light of thy 
countenance, becaule thou hatt a fever unto them. 
Pf. xliv. 3. 
His dread ful navy, and his lovely mind, 
Gave him the fear and Funn, of mankind. Waller, 
This favour, had it been employed on a more 
deſerving ſubject, had been an effect of juſtice in 
your nature; but, as placed on me, is only charity. 
Dryden's Aureng xebe, Preface, 


Milton. 


FAY 


2. Support; defence; vindication ; inelina- 


tion to favour: with F before the thing 


favoured. | 

The pleaſures which theſe Scriptures aſcribe to 
religion, are of a kind very different from thoſe in 
favour of which they are here alleged. Rogers. 
At play, among ſtrangers, we are apt to find our 
hopes and withes engaged on a ſudden in faveur of 
one fide more than another. 

They were invited from all parts for the uſe of 
kings, princes, and miniſters. And in ſhort, the. 
favour of learning was the humour and mode of 
the age. Temple. 
3. Kindneſs granted; benevolence ſhewn. 

All favours and puniſhments paſſed by him, all 
offices and places of importance were dittributed io 
his favourites. Sidney. 

The race is not to the ſwift, nor yet favour w 
men of ſkill. Eccl, ix. 11. 

O, my royal maſter ! 

The gods, in favour to you, made her cruel. Phi/;s, 


4. Lenity; mildneſs; mitigation of puniſn- 


ment. | 
I could. not diſcover the lenity and favour of this 
ſentence z but concelved it rather to be rigorous than 
gentle. : | Swift. 
5. Leave; good will; pardon. 
Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure, 
— Give me your favoxr; my dull brain was wroucht 
With things forgot. . Shakeſpeare»: 
Yet ere we enter into open act, , 
With favorr, 'twere no loſs it 't might be inquir'd 
What the conditionof theſe arms would be. B. For/on, 
Come down, faid. Reynard, let us treat of peace : 
A peace, with all my foul, faid Chanticicer ; 
But, with your favozr, 1 will treat it here. Dryden. 
6. Object of favour ; perſon or thing fa- 
voured. | 
All theſe his wond'rous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight and favour ; him, for whom 
All theſe his works ſo wond'rous he ordain'd. Miltau. 
7. Something given by a lady to be worn, 
And every one his loveſuit will advance 
Unto his ſeveral mittrets, which they'il know 
By faworrs ſeveral which they did beſtow Shateſp, 
It is received that it helpeth to continue love, if 
one wear the hair of the party beloved ; and per- 
haps a glove, or other like favour, may as well 
do it. Pacinis Natural Hiftry. 
A blue ribband tied round the ſword- arm, I con- 
ceive to be the remains of that cuſtom of wearing a 
miſtreſs's favorr on ſuch ocenſions of old. Spe ctutar. 
8. Any thing worn openly as a token. 
Here, Flucllen, wear thou this favour for me, 
and ſtick it in thy cap. Svakefp. Henry V. 
g. Feature; countenance. It is now little 
ted. 
That is only fuitable in laying a ſonl complexion 
upon a telthy favour, letting forth both in fluttiſh- 
neſs. Sid. * 
Young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ſtaid upon fome fawery that it loves. Shakeſp. 
Diſſeat thy favour with an ufurped beard. Shak, 
There's no goodneſs in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why fo tart a farvour | 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings ? Shak, Aut. and Clegp, 
Yet well I remember | 
The furt urs oi theſe men: were they not mine? 
Did they not ſomeiime cry, all hail! ta me? Shak, 
A youth of five favorr and Rape. „cn. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the 
hardaets of their favour, and by the pulchritude of 
their fouls make up what is wanting in the beauty of 
their bodies. 


South, 
ets a Js 77 
Fa'VOURAELE. adj, | favorable, French; 
faworabilis, Latin. 
1. Kind; propitious; affectionate. 
Famous Piantagenet! molt gracious prince, 
Lend fe wor gie car to our requetts. Sh: R. III. 
2. Palliative; tender; averſe from cenſure, 
None can have the favoruradtle thought, 
— 1 5 5 — 7 k 
That to odey a trrant's wit they foneht- 


Dr; 4 * 


2 


3. Conducive to; contributing to; proj i- 
tious. 

People are multiplied in a country by the temper 

5 


Os - 


* 


FAV 

of che climate, faveurable to generation, health, and 
long life. a | Temple. 

4. Accommodate ; convenient. 
Many good officers were willing to ſtay there, as 
a place very favourable for the making levies of 
men. . Clarendon. 
5. Beautiful; well favoured; well featured. 


Obſolete. | 
Ot all the race of filver-winged flies 
Which do poſſeſs thy er ire of the air, 
Was none more fav bebe, nor more fair, 
Than Clarion the eldeit ſon and heir 
Of Muſcarol. Sperſer. 

Fa'voURABLENESS. 2. / [ from fawmnrable. | 
Kindneſs; benignity. 

Fa'voURABLY. adv. [from fawmrable.| 
Kindly ; with favour; with tenderneſs ; 
with kind regard. | 

Touching actions of common life, there is not any 
defence more favourably heard than theirs who allege 
ſincerely for themſelves, that they did as neceſſity 
conſtrained them. Heoker. 

She goeth about ſecking ſuch as are worthy of her, 
and ſheweth herſelf favourably unto them in the 
ways. NA. vi. 

The violent will condemn the character of Ab- 

ſalom, as either too favourably or too hardly drawn. 
a Dryden. 

We are naturally inclined to think fat owray!y ot 
thoſe we love. Rogers. 

Fa vouk ED. participial adj. {from favour, | 

1. Regarded with kindneſs. | 

Ott with ſome favornr'd traveller they ſtray, 

And ſhine before him all the deſert way. Pope. 

2. [From fatvur, the noun.] Featured, 
Always conjoined with av or l. 

Of her there bred 
A. thouſand young ones, which ſhe daily fed; 
Sucking upon her poiſonous dugs, each one 
Of ſundry ſhape, yet all % favoured. Fairy Queen. 

The i//-faveured and lean-fleſhed kine did eat up 
the ſeven wel/-favoured and fat kine. Geneſis. 


Fa'voUREDLY. ade. [from favored, | Al- 
ways joined with aue// or ill, in a fair 
or foul way; with good or bad appear- 
ance. 

Fa'voURER. . /. [from favonr. |] One who 
favours; one who regards with kindneſs 
or tenderneſs; a well-wiſher ; a friend. 

If we ſhould upbraid them with irreligious, as 
they do us with ſuperſtitious fawvorrers, the anſwer 
which herein they would make us, let them apply 
unto themſelves. * | Hader 

Do I not know you for a favoyrer 
Of this new ſeq ? ye are not ſound. Shak, Hen. VIII. 

Being now a faveorrer to the Briton. Shakeſp. 

Conjure their friends they had, labour for more, 
Solicit all reputed fat of, rs. Daniel's Civil War, 

All the freue of magick were the molt profeſt 
and bitter enemies to the Chriſtian religion. Addi/on. 

Fa'vouRITE. . J. ¶ favorit, favorite, French; 

Facorita, Italian. ] 

1. A perſon or thing beloved; one regarded 
with favour; any thing in which pleaſure 
is taken; that which is regarded with 
particular approbation or affection 

Every particular matter in criticiſm has his n- 
vcurite paſſages in an author. Addiſon's Speftator; 

So fathers ſpeak, perſuaſive ſpecch and mild! 
Their ſage experience to the fav ite child. Pepe. 

2. One choſen as a companion by a ſu— 
3 ; a mean wretch whoſe whole 

ufineſs is by any means to pleaſe, 

All favours and puniſhments paſſed by him, all 

_ offices and places of importance were diſtributed to 
his favourites. Sidney. 

Las a Theſſalian gentleman, who, by miſchance, 
hating killed a favourite of the prince of that 
country, was purſued fo cruelly, that in no place 
but by favour or corruption they would obtain my 
deſtruction. Sidney. 


— 


F AW 


The great man down, you mark, his Fav'rite flies; 
The poor advanc'd, makes friends of enemies. Shak. 
Bid her ſteal into the plaſhed bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter ; like to favourites, 
Made proud by princes that advance their pride 
Againſt that power that bred it. Shakeſpeare. 
Nothing is more vigilant, nothing more jealous 
than a favourite, eſpecially towards the waining 
time, and ſuſpect of ſatiety. I otton. 


This man was very capable of being a great fa- 


vourite to a great kiog. Clarendon, 
What fav'rizes gain, and what the nation owes, 


Fly the torgetivl world. Pope. 
Fa/vouRLEss. adj. [from favor. 
1. Unfavoured ; not regarded with kind- 


neſs; having no patronage ; without 
countenance, 4 
2. Unfavouring ; unpropitious. 
Of that goddeſs I have ſought the fight, 
Vet no where can her find; ſuch happineſs 
Heaven doth me envy, and fortune faveurleſs. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Fus EN. 2. .. A fort of large cel. 
| He lett the waves to wath ; 
The wave ſprung entrails, about which faſes and 
other fiſh ®* 
Did ſhole. Chapman's Iliads. 
Fa'uUsSEBRAYE. 2. /. A ſmall mount of 
earth, four fathom wide, erected on the 
level round the foot of the rampart, to 
fire upon the enemy, when he is ſo far 
advanced that you cannot force him back ; 
and alſo to receive the ruins which the 
cannons make in the body of the place. 
Harris. 
Fal u rok. 2. /. [ Latin; fantenr, French. 
Favourer; countenancer; ſupporter. 

I am neither author or autor of any ſet: I will 
have no man addict himſelf to me; but if I have 
any thing right, defend it as truth's, not mine. 

oh Ben Jon ſon. 

The new mountain in the Lucrine lake, which 
is alleged, by the fautors of this opinion, as an in- 
{tance in behalf ot it, was not raiſed thus. Wood. 

Fa'UTRESS. 2. h [ fantrix, Latin 5 fautrice, 
French. ] A woman that favours, or ſhows 
countenance. 

It made him pray, and prove 
Minerva's aid his faxtre/s ſtill, Chapman's Iliads. 

He comes from baniſhment to the fautreſs of 
liberty, from the barbarous to the polite. Garth. 

Fawn. . . [ far, French, from far, in 
the old French a child, probably from 

 infans, Latin. ] A young deer. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place, 

Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the hind ; 

And ſeek each where, where laſt I ſaw her face, 
Whoſe image yet I carry freſh in mind. Spenyer, 

The buck is called the firſt year a fawy, the ſe- 
cond year a pricket. Shakeſp, Love's Labour Laſt. 

The colt hath about four vears of growth; and ſo 
the fart, and fo the calf. Facon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Who for thy table ſeeds the wanton fax, 

For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn. Pope. 


To FAWN vv. . [of uncertain original. 
Perhaps a contraction of the French fan- 
fan, a term of fondneſs for children. | 

1. To court by friſking before one ; as a 
dog. 

The dog ſtraight fauned upon his maſter for old 


knowledge, Sidney. 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawwning greyhound. Shakeſprare. 


2. To court by any means. Uſed by animals. 
Inſtead thereof he kiſs'd her weary feet, 
And lick'd her lily hands with fawming tongue, 
As he her wrong'd innocence did weet. Fairy Queer. 
Is it not ſtrange that a rational man ſhould worſhip 
an ox? that he ſhould fater upon his dog ? bow 
himſelf before a cat? and adore leeks and pon. 
x out. 


| 3. To court ſervilely, 


FEA 


My love, forbear to faws upon the; 
What danger or what ſorrow _ datt ü Wy 
So long as Edward is thy conſtant friend 952% 


And thou, fly hypocrite, who now «1. 
Patron of liberty, who more than 3 it be 


Once aun d, and cring'd, and ſervilely ad! 
Heav'ns awful monarch ? AMltey'; Para: : L 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fare . 1 
But vain within, and proudly popular. : 2 * 
Dext'rous the craving fatoniug eroud t, = is: 
And pleas'd to *ſcape from flattery to wit, M P: 
4. To bring forth a fawn, 8 
FAN. x. /. A ſervile cringe; low fatter 
4 You wilt rather ſhew our gentle lowts Fe 
ow you can frown, than ſpend a faw 
For the inheritance of their loves. Shah 22 
Faw x ER. x. % [from fowr,] One thy 
fawns ; one that pays ſervile courtſhi 
By ſoftneſs of behaviour we have zarte ' 
y e arrived at th 
appellation of fawnyers. Seda. 


Fa'wNINGLY. adv. [from fawn.) In 1 
1 cringing ſervile way. | 
A'XED. adj. from pæx, Saxon, ha: 

Hairy. "WS obſolete. 


They could call a comet a faxed ſtar, which is al 
one with ſtella crinita, or cometa, Camden: Ren 


Far. 2. J. [ fee, French, ] 
1. A fairyT an elf. 
And the yellow-ſkirted fays 
Fly after the night ſteeds, 
Leaving their moon-lov'd maze, Milt 
Ve ſylphs and ſylphids, to your chief give ear; ; 
Fays, fairies, genit, elves and demons hear! P- 
2. [From fai, French. ] Faith, Wholly cb. 
ſolete. | as 
Their ill *haviour garres men miſſy, 
Both of their doctrine and their ay. Spenſer, 


FE'ABERRY. 2. Y [grofularia.] A gooſe. 
berry. g : 14, 

To FEAGUE v. g. [Gower uſes To frige, for 
to cenſure ; egen, German, to ſweep; 
Hen, Dutch, to ſtrike.] To whip; to 
chaſtiſe ; to beat. 

FEaLTY. 2. /. | feaulit?, French.) Duty 
due to a ſuperiour lord; fidelity to a 
maſter ; loyalty. 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 
And laſting fea/ty to the new made king. 
Let my ſovereign | 
Command my eldeſt ſon, nay all my fons, 
As pledges of my feal/!y and love. Syakeyp, Fer IV, 
Man diſobeying, 

Diſloyal, breaks his fe/ty, and fins | 
Againſt the high ſupremacy of Heay'n, it, 
Each bird and beaſt bchold . 

Aſter their kinds: I bring them to receive 

From thee their names, and pay thee frau a 

With low ſuhjection. Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 
Whether his firſt deſign be to withdraw 

Our fealty from God, or to diſturb 

Con;ugal love. Milton's Paradiſe Lift 

FEAR. 2. he [ reanan, Sax. to fear; atry 
Dut. fealle, Erfe.] 

1. Dread; horrour; painful apprehenſion 
of danger. | : 

Fear is an uneaſineſs of the mind, upon te 
thought of future evil likely to befal vs. ict. 
Trembling fear Kill to and fro did fly, _ 
And found no place where ſafe ſhe flit him might. 
© EY en 
For fear was upon them, becauſe ot the people 6 
thoſe countries, Ex, ur; 
What then remains? Are we depriv'd of vi 
Muſt we not with, for fear of wiſhing ill? 2 6 
Fear, in general, is that paſſion of our _ 
whereby we are excited to provide for our Ne. 


Lat 


upon the approach of evil. 8 


2. Awe; dejection of mind at the preſence 
of any perſon or thing; terrour 1mprenes« 


$hakh, 


. 
d x 


Jen. 


7 
* 


| with of before that which impreſſett. | 


2. 


And the fear of you, and the _ 
Hall be upon 7015 3 l en. ix. 2. 

nxiety; ſolicitude. 5 

. _ ei ie fear was for the holy temple, Mac. 
4. That which cauſes fear. 

Antony, ſtay not by his ſide : ; 

Thy demon, that's the ſpirit that keeps thee, 13 

Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 

Where Cæſar's is not; but near him, thy angel 

Becomes a fear, as being overpower d. Shak. 
he object of fear. | 

Except . God of Abraham and the fear of Iſaac 
had been with me. en. Xxxxi. 42. 
6. Something hung up to ſcare deer by 

its colour or noiſe. 

He who fleeth from the noiſe of the fear ſhall 
fall into the pit, and he that cometh up out of the 
midſt of the pit ſhall be taken in the ſnare. 

| IF. xxiv. 18. 
Fear, 1. /. peona, Saxon, ] A companion. 
Obſolete. 
But fair Clariſſa to a lovely fear 


Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. | 
Fairy Queen. 


7. Fea. w. a, [peana, Saxon. 
1. To dread; to conſider with appre- 
henſions of terrour to be afraid of. 
Now, for my life, Hortenſio fears his widow. 
- Then never truſt me if I be afraid. 
—You are very ſenſible, yet you miſs my ſenſe ; 

I mean Hortenſio is afraid of you. Shakeſp. 
To fear the foe, fince fear oppreſſeth ſtrength, 
Gixes, in your weakneſs, ſtrength unto your foe. 

Shakeſpeare. Richard. II. 
There ſhall riſe up a kingdom, and it ſhall be 
| feared above all the kingdoms before it. 
. 2 E/ar. Xils 13. 
When J view the beauties of thy face, 
* ] fear not death, nor dangers, nor diſgrace. 
f Dr den. 
2. To fright; to terrify; to make afraid. 
The inhabitants, being feared with the Spaniards 
landing and burning, fled trom their dwellings. 
Ss Carer. 
We muſt not make a ſcarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. Shakef. 
Some, ſitting on the hatches, would ſeem there, 
Vith hideous gazing, to fear away fear. Donne. 
To FEAR, vs 1. 


1. To live in horrour ; to be afraid, 
Well you may fear too far. 
safer than truſt too far: 
Let me ſtill take away the arms I fear, 
Not fear ſtill to be harm d. . Shakeſpeare. 
If any ſuch be here, if any fear 
Jeſs for his perſon than an ill report; 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, Shak. 
To be anxious. 
Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain; 
And pray to gods that will not hear, 
While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. Dryden's Horace. 
See, pious King, with diff'rent ſtrife, 
Thy ſtruggling Albion's boſom torn : 
So much ſhe fears for William's lite, 
1 Mary's fate ſhe dare not mourn. 
FL aRFUL, adj. | fear and full.] 
1, Timorous ; timid ; eaſily made afraid. 
He's gentle, and not fearful. Shakeſpeare, 
hem that are of a fearf;dl heart. Iſaiah, 
2, * It has of before the object of 
T. 
The Iriſh are more fearful to offend the law than 
* English. fea Davies on Ireland. 
have made my heroine fearful of death, which 


FP? 


Prior. 


neither Catlandra nor Cleopatra would have been. 


Dryden. 
FD Awful ; to be reverenced. 
5 5 is like thee, glorious in holineſs, r 
9 Terrible ; dreadful; frightful ; impreſſ- 
Ing fear. 
A 1 to friend, nor _ſearful to foe. Aſcham, 


of you, | 


** 


FE A 
Againſt ſuch monſters God maintained his dn, 
y featful execution of extraordinary judgment 
upon them. 2 
What God did command touching Canaan, con- 
cerneth not us any otherwiſe than only as a Lange, 
pattern of his juſt diſpleaſure. ooker. 
All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement. 

Inhabits here: ſome heav'nly power guide us 
Out of this ig cn country. Shakeſpeare. 
It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God. Heb. x. 31. 
Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and dan- 
gerous thunders and lightnings, the horrible and fre- 
quent earthquakes, and then there will be found no 
compariſon, Raleigh. 
This is the natural fruit of fin, and the pretent 
revenge which it takes upon ſinners, beſides that 
fearful puniſhment which ſhall be afflicted on them 
in another life. Tillotſon. 


F£aRFULLY., adv. 2 fearful.] 


1. Timorouſly ; in fear. 
In ſuch a night 
Did Thiſbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew, 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Terribly ; dreadfully, _ 
There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakeſp. 


Fe/ARFULNESS. 2. ,. [from fearful. | 
1. Timorouſneſs ; habitual timidity. 


2. State of being afraid; awe; dread. 

It is credible that the acknowledgement of our 
own unworthineſs, our profeſſed fearfulneſs to aſk 
any thing, otherwiſe than only for his ſake to whom 
God can deny nothing, that this ſhould be noted 
for a popiſh errour ? Hooker. 

A third thing that makes a government juſtly 
deſpiſed, is fearfulneſs of, and mean compliances 
with, bold popular offenders, South, 


FE'ARLESSLY. adv. [from fearleſs.) With 


out terrour ; intrepidly. 

"Tis matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment to obſerve 
the ſtupid, yet common boldneſs of men, who fo 
fearle/ly expoſe themſelves to this moſt formidable 
of perils. Decay of Piety, 


FE'ARLESNESS. . fs [from fearleſ+.] 
Exemption from fear ; intrepidity ; 
courage ; boldneſs. | 


He gave inſtances of an invineible courage, and 
fearleſsneſs in danger. Clarendon. 
FE'aRLess. adj. [from fear.] Free from 
fear; intrepid; courageous ; bold: with 
of before the ſubject. 
From the ground ſhe fearleſt doth ariſe, 
And walketh forth without ſuſpect of crime. 
Fairy Queen. 
The flaming ſeraph, fearle/s, though alone 
Encompaſs'd round with foes, thus anſwer'd bold. 
Milton. 
A nation, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character it is to 
be more frurleſs of death and danger than any other. 
Temple, 
Feas1B1'LITY. . . [from feaſible. ] 
1. Practicability. | 
2. A thing practicable, S 
Men often ſwallow falſities for truths, dubioſities 
for certainties, poſſibilities for feaſibiliries, and 
things impoſlible tor poſſibilities themſelves. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


FEASIBLE. adj. Faiſible, French. 
Practicable; fe as may be effected; 


ſuch as may be done. 
We conclude many things impoſſibilities, which 
yet are eaſy feaſibles. Glanville's Scepſis. 
Things are feaſible in themſelves ; elſe the eternal 
wiſdom of God would never have adviſed, and much 
leſs have commanded them. South, 


Fe'asIBLY. adv. [from feafeble,] Prac- 
ticably. 
J. | fefte, French; falum 4 


FEAST. 2. 
1. An entertainment of the table; a 


Latin. ] 
ſumptuous treat of great numbers, 


——_ 


FEA 


Here's our chief gueſt. If he had been 1 
It had been as a gap in our great feaſt. Shakeſp. 

On Pharaoh's birthday he made a fea? unto all 
his ſervants. . Gen. xl, 20. 

The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, 
And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt ; 
en lo! a bow'r aſcended on the plain. 
With ſudden ſeats ordain'd, and large for either 


to a faſt. ES. | 
This day is call'd the feaft of Criſpian. Shakeſps 
3. Something delicious to the palate. 
Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly to thoſe diſhes which are 
a feaſt to others. cke. 


To FP AST. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
eat ſumptuouſly; to eat together on 2 


The pariſh finds, indeed; but our church-wardens 
Feaſt on the ſilver, and give us the farthings. Gay- 


To F RAST. v. 2. 
1. To entertain ſumptuouſly; to enter- 
tain magnificently. 


great ſnew of favour. ayward. 
2. To delight; to pamper; to gratify luxe 
uriouſly. 
All theſe are our's, all nature's excellence, 
Whoſe taſte or ſmell can bleſs the feafed ſenſe. 


. Dryden. 
Fe'asTER. z. . [from feat.] 
1. One that fares deliciouſly. 
Thoſe fraſtert could ſpeak of great and many 
excellencies in manna. ; Taylor. 
2. One that entertains magnificently. 
Fe'ASTFUL, adj. | feaft and full.] 
1. Feſtive ; joyful. 
The virgins alſo ſhall on feaſful days 
Viſit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, GREY 
From whence captivity and loſs of eyes. Miltom 
Therefore be ſure | 5 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaſtful friends 
Paſſes to bliſs at the mid-hour of . 
Haſt gain'd thy entrance, virgin wiſe and pure. 
| , : 5 | bs : Milton 
2. Luxurious; riotous. 
The ſuitor train 
Who crowd his palace, and with lawleſs pow'r 
His herds and flocks in fea/ful rites devour. Pope. 
Fe'astTrITE z. /. | feaſt and rite. ] Cuſ- 
tom obſerved in entertainments. 
His hoſpitable gate, : 
Unbarr'd to all, invites a numerous train 
Of daily gueſts ; whoſe board with plenty crown'dg 
Revives the feaſtrites old, 


Fear. z. f. [ fait, French, ] 
1. At; deed; action; exploit, 
Pryocles is his name, renowned far 
For his bold feats, and hardy confidence; 


Tarquin's ſelf he met, 
And ftruck him on his knee: in that day's feats, 
When he might act the woman in the ſcene, 
He prov'd th? beſt man 1” th' field. Shakeſpþs 
Our ſoldiers are men of ſtrong heads for action, 
and perform ſuch feats as they are not able to expreſs. 
Addiſon's. Spectator. 
2. A trick; an artful, feſtive, or ludicrous 
performance. 85 
The joints are more ſupple to all feats of activity 
and motion in youth than afterwards. Bacon. 


Fear. adj. ¶ fait, bien fait, French; homs 
factus ad unguem. ] ; - 
1. Ready; ſkilful ; ingenious. 
Never maſter had 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent; 
So tender oyer his ocaſions, true, 


5 C | 80 


train. Dryden. 
2. An anniverſary day of rejoicing either 
on a civil or religious occaſion, Oppoſed 
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day of joy. | 
Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did feaſt together. Shakeſpeare. 


He was entertained and fea/ted by the 22 with . 


Philips | 


Full oft approved in many a cruel war, F. Xs | 
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FEA 


So feat, fonurfe-like. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
2. It is now only uſed in irony and con 
tempt. 
That fear man at controverſy. 
3. Nice; neat. 
Look how well my garments fit upon me, 
— Much featey than before. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Fe'arzous. adj. [from feat.] Neat; 
. dexterous. Obſolete. 
Fr'arrousLy, adv, [from feateons.] 
Neatly ; dextrouſly. Not in uſe. 
| And with fine fingers cropt full featou/ly 
The tender ſtalks on high. Spenſer. 
FEATHER. z. J. [pe den, Saxon; feder, 
German.] | | 
1. The plume of birds. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry, VI. 
The brave eagle does with ſorrow ſee 
The foreſt waited, and that lofty tree 
Which holds her neſt, about to be o'erthrown, 
Before the feathers of her young are grown; 
She will not leave them, nor ſhe cannot ſtay, 
Put bears them boldly on her wings away. Maller. 
When a man in the dark preſſes either corner of 
his eye with his finger, and turns his eye away from 
his finger, he will ſee a circle of colours like thoſe 
in the feathers of a peacock's tail. Newton, 
Jam bright as an angel, and light as a feather. 
| Sqwift. 
ſpecies : from the pro- 
Ja: of a feather ;, that 


Stilling fleet. 


2. Kind; nature; 
rerbial expreſſion, 
is, of a ſpecies. | 

Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their feather many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eaſy-melting king like wax. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
T am not of that fezther to thake off 
My friend, when he moſt needs me. Shakſp. 

3. An ornament ; an empty title. 

4. [Upon a horſe.] A ſort of natural 
frizzling of hair, which, in ſome places, 
riſes above the lying hair, and there 
makes a figure reſembling the tip of 

an ear of corn. Farrier's Die. 

7% FraTHER. v. @. [from the noun.] 

1. To dreſs in feathers. 

2. To fit with feathers. 

3. To tread as a cock. | 

Dame P.rtlet was the ſovereign of his heart; 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, 
He fearher'd her a hundred tumes a-day. 


b Dryden, 
4. To enrich; to adom ; to exalt. 
They tuck not to fay, that the king cared not to 
plume his nobility and people, to feather himſelf. 
N > Bacin's Henry VII. 
5. To FEATHER one's At [ Alluding to 
birds which collect feathers, among other 
materials, for making their neſt. ] To 
get riches together. 


F:'arHERBED. 2. /. | feather and bed. | 


A bed ſtuffed with feathers ; a ſoft bed. 
The huſband cock looks out, and ftrait is ſped, 
And meets his wife, which brings her featherbed. 


Donne. 
A 


FEaTHERDRIVER. [ feather and 


drive.) One who cleanſes feathers by | 


whiking them about. 
A feathergriver had the reſidue of his lungs filled 
with the fine duſt or down of feathers. Derham, 
FE'ATHERED. adj. [from father. 
1. Clothed with feathers. 
I ſaw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury. 
Shakeſpeare Henry IV, 
So when the new-born phcnix firit is ſeen, 
Her /ca:bcr'& ſubjects all adore their queen. 
5 | . 


F E A 


} Dark'ning the ſky, they hover o'er, and ſhroud 
The wanton ſailors with a feather'd cloud. Prior. 
Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall ſtem the tide, 
And feather'd people croud my wealthy fide. Pope. 
Vulture's, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among 
many other feathered creatures, ſeveral little winged 
boys perch upon the middle arches. Addiſon. 
2. Fitted with feathers ; carrying feathers. 
An eagle had the ill hap to be ſtruck with an 
arrow, feather'd from her own wing. L' Eftrange. 
Not the bow they bend, nor boatt the ſkill 
To give the feathered arrow wings to kill. Pope. 
FE'ATHEREDGE. 2. /. | 
Boards or planks that have one edge thinner than 
another, are called fearheredge ſtuff. Moxon. 


Belonging to a feather edge. 

The cover mutt be made of featheredged boards, 
in the nature of ſeveral doors with hinges fixed 
thereon, | Mortimer. 


and double: it is increaſed by ſeeds or 
ſlips, and alſo by dividing the roots : it 
flowereth moſt part of the Summer. 


FE'ATHER-GRASS. 2. J. | gramen pulmoſum. | 
An herb. 

FE'ATHERLES8. adj. from feather, ] With- 
out feathers. 

This ſo high grown ivy was like that featherleſs 
bird, which went about to beg plumes of other 
birds to cover his nakedneſs. 

Heowwel's Vocal Foreſt. 
FE'ATHERLY. a;. | from feather | Reſem- 
bling feather. | 

The accretion or pluvious aggelation of hail about 
the mother and fundamental atoms thereof, ſeems 
to be ſome featherly particle of ſnow, although ſnow 
itſelf be ſexangular. | Brown. 


ler.] One who ſells feathers for beds. 
FEe'/ATHERY. adj. | from feather, | Cloathed 
with feathers. | 
Or whiſtle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the might-watches to his feathery. dames. 
| : Milton. 
FriaTLY. adv. [from feat.] Neatly ; 
nimbly ; dextrouſly, 
Foot it featly here aud there, 
And ſweet ſprites and burthen bear. 
Shakeſp. Tempc}h. 
The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy light; 
He ſaw a quire of ladies in a round, 
That featly footing ſcem'd to ſkim the ground. 
Dryden. 
FAT N ESS. x. % [from feat.) Neatueſs ; 
nicety ; dexterity. | 
FEr/ATURE. 2. /. | future, old French. | 
1. 'The caſt or make of the face. 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years. 

, | : Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any lineament or ſingle part of the face. 
Though ye be the faireſt of God's creatures, 

Vet think that death hall ſpoil your goodly futures. 


I 


We may compare the face of a great man with the 
charaQter, and try if we can find out in his looks 
and features, the haughty, cruel, or unmercitul 
temper that diſcovers itſelf in the hiſtory. 

Addiſon en Medals. 

Though various features did the ſiſters grace, 


To FEATURE. v. 4. 
countenance ; to favour. 
He liv'd in court moſt praĩ d, moſt lov'd, 
A ſample to the young'ſt ; to th' more mature, 
A glaſs that featur'd them. Shakeſpeare. 


To Fraze w. a. | faiſez, French. ] 

1. To untwiſt the end of a rope, and re- 
duce it again to its firſt ſtamina. 

7, To beat; to whip with rods. 4irſworth. 


FE'ATHEREDGED. adj. | feather and edge. 


FE'ATHERFEW. 2. . A plant both ſingle 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Fz'ATHERSELLER. . /. | feather and ſel. 


Spenſer. 


A ſiſter's likeneſs was in every face. Addiſon's Ovid. | 
To reſemble in | 


FEC 
7 FEBRI'CITATE. v. #, | febric. 1 
To be in a ferer, [ febriciue, Latin, 


Fenr1'CULOSE. ad; [ febricul | Dia, 
. . Hs 

Troubled with a fever. - M : _— 
FEBRIFU'GE. 2. J. ¶ febris and fugo, Latin . 
febrifuge, French. | Any medicine 6 
viceable in a fever. Ding. 
Bitters, like choler, are the beſt ſanov;s 

alſo the beſt febrifuges. Hayer r 0 and 


JS Humsy 
FEBRIFU'GE. adj. Having the power Se 
cure fevers. 


5 Fuge draughts had a moſt . good 
F'EBRILE. adj. [ febrilic, Latin; fri 
Fr.] Conſtituting a fever; proceeding 
from a fever. | . 
The ſpirits, embroiled with the malignity in th 
blood, and turgid and tumified by the febrile "I 
mentation, or by phlebotomy relieved. Hamer 
FE'BRUARY. 2. . [ Februarins, Latin. ] 
The name of the ſecond month in the 
year, 
You have ſuch a February face 

So full of froſt, of ſtorm, and cloudineſs! 

- | OT Shakeſpeare, 
FJC Es. u. J. | feces, Latin; feces, French. 
1 Dregs ; lees; ſediments ; ſubſidence, 

Hence the ſurface of: the ground with mud 

And lime beſmear'd, the feces of the flood 

| Receiv'd the rays ot heav'n ; and ſucking in 

The ſeeds of heat, new creatures did begin, 
: Dryden, 
2. Excrement. 
The ſymptoms of ſuch a conſtitution are a four 
ſmell in their feces. Arbulhinct an Aliments, 
eee ene 1. J. | faculentia, Latin.) 
1. Muddineſs; quality of abounding with 

lees or ſediment. 


2. Lees; feces; ſediment; dregs. 

Pour upon it ſome very ſtrong lee, to facilitate the 
| ſeparation of its feculencies. mY 
Whether the wilding's fibres arc contriw'd 
To draw th' earth's pureſt fpirit, aud reſiſt 

Its feculence, which in more porous ſtocks 

Of cyder plants finds paſſage free. bilitts 
FE'CULENT. adj. [ feeculentus, Lat, fe we 

leut, French.) Foul; dreggy ; exctc- 
mentitious. 
But both his hands, mot filthy feuert, 

Above the water were on hig: extent, 

And fain'd to wath themſfelyes inceilant!r, 

Yet nothing cleaner were for ſuch intent. 

| Fairy Queen, 

They are to the body as the light of a candle 9 
the grols and feculeut ſmut, which as it is not pen 
up in it, ſo neither doth it partake of its impurity, 


Glam. Apucgto 
FECUND. ad}. 


ATT 


i 


Harcundus, Latin; fe- 
cond, French.] Fruitful; prolifck . 
The more ſickly the years are, the leſs fact 
fruitſul of children alſo they be. (ran, 
FEcuUnDA'TION. 2. / | facunds, Latin.] 
The act of making fruitful or prolifck. 
She requeſted theſe plants as a medicine ot 7: cue 
dation, or to make her fruitful. | FIST 
To Fecu'nDiFy. v. a. To make fruitful; 


to make prolifick. | 5 
Fc uNDIT v. 2. J. [from fecund ; fecindil, 
French. ] | | 
Fruitfulneſs; quality of producing or brin 
in great abundance. 
I appeal to the animal and vegetable poi el 
of the earth, the vatt numbers whercot _— ; 
0 o 


17 g iance and fecundity 
teſtify the extreme luxuria / Ill +, du ur. . 


* 


ging forth 


2. Power of producing or bringing ay 
Some of the ancients mention 1ome e 
retain their fecundity forty years; and! „ 
that melon-ſceds, after thürty Wals, _ "Ran 


| raiſing of mclons. God 


14 never create ſo ample a world, but he 
Mey — a bigger; the Freanday of his ere · 


; wer never growing barren, nor being ex- 
1 Beuiley. 


Feb. Preterite and participle paſſ. of 70 


. 
"as For. onthe graſſy verdure as he lay, 
And breath'd the trethneſs of the early day, 
Devouring dogs the helpleſs intant tore, 


Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp'd the iy 
9pts 


1. J. -| fedus, Latin, or from | 
This word, peculiar to SH. 
ſignify either a confederate ; 
or a dependent. 
Damn'd paper ! 

Black as the ink that's on thee, ſenſeleſs bauble ! 

Art thou a fedary for this act, and lookeſt 

So virgin-like without? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Fuprral. adj. [from fedus, Latin. 

Relating to a league or contract, 
It is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as eating 


and drinking, both among Jews and Heathens, was 
vont to be. Hamm. 
The Romans compelled them, contrary to all 
dul right and juſtce, both to part with Sardinia, 
their lawful territory, and alſo to pay them tor the fu- 
ture 2 double tribute. Grew. 

FrprrRaRY. 2. J. [from fædus, Latin. 
A confederate; an accomplice. | 

She's a traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary with her. Shakeſpeare. 

FriveRATE. adj. OT feederatus, Latin, ] 
Leagued ; joined 1n confederacy, 

FEE. 1. /. [peok, Saxon; fee, Daniſh, 
cattle ; feudum, low Latin; fer, Scot- 
tith, ] | | 

1. [In law.] All lands and tenements that 
are held by any acknowledgment of ſu- 
periority to a higher lord. All lands 
and tenements, wherein a man hath a 
perpetual eſtate to him and his heirs, &c. 
are divided into alladium and fendum : 
alladium is every man's own land, which 
he poſſeſſes merely in his own right, 
without acknowledgement of any ſer- 
vice, or payment of any rent to any 
other. Feudum, or fee, is that which 


TeDARY- 
 foudum. | 
tear, may 
a partner 3 


we hold by the benefit of another, and | 


in name whereof we owe ſervices, or 
pay rent, or both, to a ſuperior lord, 
And all our land in England, the crown- 
land, which is in the king's own hands, 
in cight of his crown, excepted, is in 
the nature of feudum ; for though a 
man have land by deſcent from his an- 
ceſtors, or bought it for his money ; 
yet is the land of ſuch a nature, that it 
cannot come to any, either by deſcent or 
purchaſe, but with the burthen that was 
lad upon him who had novel fee, or 
firſt of all received it as a benefit from his 
lord, to him and to all ſuch to whom it 
might deſcend, or be any way conveyed 
rom him, So that no man in England 


has directmim dominium, that is, the very | 


property or demeſne in any land, but the 
pou in right of his crown: for though 
e that has fee has jus perpetuum & wtile 
daminium, yet he owes a duty for it, and 
therefore it is not ſimply his own. Fee 
1s divided into two ſorts ; fee-abſolute, 
otherwiſe called fee-ſimple, and fe- con- 
tional, otherwiſe termed fee-tail ; fre- 
timple is that whereof we are ſeifed in 


7 


5. Reward paid to phyſicians or lawyers. 


thoſe general words, To us and _—_ 


0 


YEE 


heirs for ever : fee-tail is that whereof 
we are ſeiſed to us and our heirs, with 
limitation ; that is, the heirs of our 
body. And fee-tail is either general or 
ſpecial : general is where land is given to 
a man, and the heirs of his body : fee- tail 
ſpecial, is that where a man and his wile 
are ſeiſed of land to them and the heirs 
of their two bodies. Coæbel. 
Now like a lawyer, when he land would let, 
Or ſell fec-fimples in his matter's name. 
Hubbert's Tate. 
Here's the Lord of the foil come to ſeize me tor a 
ſtray, for entering his fee-ſimple without leave. 
: Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
2, Property ; peculiar. 
What concern they ? 
The general caule ? or is it a fee-grief, 
Due to ſome ſingle breaſt? Shakeſpeare. 
3. Reward; gratification ; recompenſe. 
Thele be the ways by which, without reward, 
Livings in courts be gotten, though full hard; 
For nothing there is done without a fee, Hubert. 
Not helping, death's my fee ; 
But if I help, what do you promiſe me ? 
| | 8 Shakeſpeare. 
4. Payments occaſionally claimed by per- 
ſons in office, | 
Now that God and friends | 
Have turn'd my captive ſtate to liberty, 


At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? 
Shak, Hen. VI. 


He does not refuſe doing a good office tor a man, 
becauſe he cannot pay the fee of it. Addiſon. 
6. Portion; pittance ; ſhare. Obſolete. 
In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 
Reſerve to each cattle their property fees, Tuſſer. 


FEYE PARM. 2. . | fre and farm.) Tenure 
by which lands are held from a ſuperiour 


lord. 

John ſurrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and 
took them back again, to hold in feefarm ; which 
brought him into ſuch hatred, as all his lifetime 
after he was poſſeſt with fear. Davies, 

To FEE. v. g. from the noun, 
1. To reward; to pay. | 

No man ces the ſun, no man purchaſes the light, 

nor errs if he walks by it. South, 
Watch the diſeaſe in time ; for when within 

The dropſy rages and extends the ſkin, 

In vain for hellebore the patient cries, _ 

And fees the doctor; but too late is wiſe. Dryden. 

2. To bribe; to hire; to purchaſe. 

I have long loved her, and ingroſſed opportunities 
to meet her; feed every ſlight occaſion, that could 
but niggardly give me fight of her, Shakeſp. 

3. To keep in hire. | 

There's not a thane of thein but in his houſe 

I have a ſervant feed. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


FE'EBLE. adj. | foible, French.) Weak ; 
debilitated ; ſickly; infirm; without 
ſtrength of body or mind. 


The men carried all the feeb/e upon aſſes to je- 
richo. 2 2 Chreu, 
Command th” aſſiſtance of a faithful friend, 
But feeble are the ſuccours I can ſend. Dryden. 
How I have lov'd, excuſe my falt'ring tongue; 
My ſpirits feeb/s, and my pains are ſtrong. 
| Dryden. 
We carry the image of God in us, a rational and 
immortal ſoul ; and though we be now miſerable and 
feeble, yet we aſpire after eternal happineſs, and 
tinally expect a great cxaltation of all our natural 
powers. Bentley. 
Rhyme is a crutch that helps the weak along, 
Supports the fecble, but retards the ſtrong. Smith. 


To FE'EBLE., v. a. [from the noun.] To 
weaken ; to enfeeble; to deprive of 


ſtrength or power. Not in uſe. 
Or as a caſtle reared high and round, 


; 


| 


; | herbs. 


Is undetmined from the loweſt ground, 
And her foundation tarc'd and feeb{ed quite; 
| Fatry Queer 
Shall that victoriaus hand be feebled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſement ? 
| Shateſp. King Joh, 
FErBLEMI'NDED. adj. | feeble and and. 
Weak of mind; defective in reſolution 
and conſtancy. | 
Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble 
minded, ſupport the weak, be patient toward all meu. 
6 1 Theſſ. 
Fr'eBLENESS, 2. .. from feeble,] Weak- 
nefs ; imbecility; infirmity ; want of 
ſtrength. | n 
A better head Rome's glorious body fits, 
Than his that ſhakes for age and feeb/oneſs, Shak, 
Some in their latter years, through the Heber 
of their limbs, have been forced to ttudy upon their 
knees. Scutb. 


Fe'sBLY. adv. [from feeble,] Weakly ; 
without ſtrength. | 
Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep, 
Thy tragick mule gives ſmiles, thy comick ſleep. 
Dryden, 
To FEED. w. a. | fodan, Gothick ; pedan, 
Foedan, Saxon. DE che 
1. To ſupply with food. | 
Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 
And fed the hounds that heip'd him to purſiie. 


Boerhaave fed a ſparrow with bread four days, in 
which time it cat more than its own weight, 
| Arbuthnst on Dies. 
2. To ſupply ; to furniſh. | 

A conſtant ſmoke riſes trom the warm ſprings that 
feed the many baths with which the iſland is ſtocked. 

| Addiſn. 

The breadth of the bottom of the hopper mutt be 
half the length of a barleycorn, and near as long as 
the rollers, that it may not feed them too fait, 

Mortiimer's Huſbandry. 
3. To graze ; to conſume by cattle, : 

Once in three years feed your mowing lands, it 
you cannot get manure conſtantly to keep them in 
heart. Mortimer. 

The froſt will ſpoil the graſs; for which reaſon 
take care to feed it cloſe before Winter. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
4. To nouriſh ; to cheriſh. | 
How oft from pomp and ſtate did I remove, 
To feed deſpair, and cherith hopeleſs love? Pri. 
5. To keep in hope or expectation, - 
Barbarofla learned the ſtrength of the emperor, 
craftily feeding him with the hope of liberty. 
Kłxolles. 
6. To delight; to entertain; to keep from 
ſatiety. 

The alteration of ſcenes, ſo it be without ndiſe, 
feeds and relieves the eye, before it be full of the 
ſame object. 8 Bacon, 

7. To make fat. A provincial uſe, 


To FEED. v. 2. 
1. To take food. Chiefly applied to ani- 
mals food. | : 
To feed were beſt at home; 
From thence the fawce to meet is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
2. To prey; to hve by eating. | 
| I am not covetous of gold; 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coſt. She. 
You cry againſt the noble ſenate, who, 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe 
Would feed on one another. Shakeſp. Coriadanus. 
Galen ſpeaketh of the curing of the ſcirrhus of the 
liver by milk of a cow, that feederh upon certain 


— 


herbs. Bacon. 
Some birds feed upon the berries of this vege- 
table. Brown. 


He feeds on fruits, which of their own accord, 
The willing grounds and laden trees afford. Dryden. 
The Brachmans were all of the ſame race, lived in 


fields and woods, an Fed only upon rice, milk, or 
| Temples 
* 


By ſubtile exgines any malicious Night 
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FEE 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th' extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. 

3. To paſture; to oor cattle to feed. 

If a man ſhall cauſe a field to be eaten, and ſhall 
put in his beaſt, and ſhall feed in another man's 

field, he ſhall make reſtitution. Ex. xxii. v. 

4. 1 o grow fat or plump. A provincial 
ule. 

Fr ED. 2. / [from the verb.] 

1. Food; that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then looks moſt about when he 
comes to the beſt feed, with a ſhrugging kind of 
tremor through all her principal parts. Sidney. 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young one: 
their feed is much cheaper, becauſe they eat no 
oats. Mortimer*s Hu, 

2, Paſture. 
Beſides his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 
Are now on ſale. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
3. Meal; act of eating. | 
| Plenty hung 

Tempting ſo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 

I ſpared not: for ſuch pleaſure till that hour 

At feed or fountain never had I found, Milton. 
Fr EDER. 2. . [from feed.] 
1. One that gives food. h 
The beaſt obeys his keeper, and looks up, 


Not to his maſter's, but his feeder's hand. 
Denham. 


ope 


2, An exciter; an encourager. 
When thou do'ſt hear I am as I have been, 
eee me, and thou ſhalt be as thou was't, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots. Sha. 
3. One that eats. ) 


With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder. 
Shakeſp. 


But that our feaſts 

In every meſs have folly, and the feeders 

Jeſt with it as a cuſtom, I ſhould bluſh 

To ſee you fo attired. Shakeſpeare. 

We meet in Ariſtotle with one kind of thruſh, 
called the miſſel thruſh, 5 5 . upon miſſelto. 
rown's Vulgar Errours. 
4. One that eats in a certain mode; as, a 
nice feeder, a groſs feeder. 
But ſuch fine feeders are no gueſts for me; 
Riot agrees not with frugality : 
Then, that unfaſhionable man am TI, 
With me they'd ſtarve for want of ivory. Dryden. 
To FEEL. pret. Wh part. paſſ. felt, v. u. 
[xelan, Saxon. | 
1. To have perception of things by the 
touch. | 
The ſenſe of feeling can give us a notion of exten- 
non, ſhape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, 
except colours. : Addiſon's Spe. 
2. To ſearch by feeling. See Feer er. 
| They ſhould ſeek the Lord, if happily they migh 
feel after him, and find him. - Ace 
3. To have a quick ſenſibility of good or 
evil, right or wrong. 
| Man, who feels for all mankind. 
4. To appear to the touch. 
_ men ſay black fee/s rough, and white fee!: 
th. Dr 2 
Of theſe tumours one fee/s flaccid and runes $1 
the other more even, flatulent and ſpringy. Sharp. 
To F EE “L. V. 2. | 
i. To perceive by the touch, 
Suffer me that I may fec/ the pillars. Judges. 
2. To try; to ſound. | 
| He hath writ this to tel my affection to you: 
honour. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To have perception of. 

The air is ſo thin, that a bird has therein no feel. 
ing of her wings, or any reſiſtance of air to moun; 
herſelf by. Raleigh 

4. To have ſenſe of external pain or pleaſure. | 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 
| Milton. 
But why ſhould thoſe be thought to ſcape, who fee. 
"Thoſe rods of ſcorpions and thoſe whips of feel ? 


˖ 


Pope. 


FEE 
5. To be affected by; to perceive mentally, 
Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 
Shakeſpeare Henry VIII. 
The well-ſung woes ſhall ſooth my penſive ghoſt; 
He beſt can paint them who can fee! them _ 
Oe. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, a 
E' er felt ſuch grief, ſuch terrour, and — 
— 
6. To know; to be acquainted with. 

His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he „elt himſelt, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. 

Shakeſpeare Henry VIII. 
FEEL. z. /. [from the verb. | The ſenſe of 


feeling ; the touch, : 
The .; wy Pg theſe n e * diſtin- 
_guiſhed by the. cel. Sharp's Surgery, 
FE'ELER. 2. ſ. [from feel.] 


1, One that feels. 
This hand, whoſe touch, 

Whoſe ev'ry touch would force the feelers ſoul 

To th” oath of loyalty. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

2. The horns or antennæ of inſets, 

Inſects clean their eyes with their forelegs as well 
as antennæ; and as they are perpetually feeling and 
ſearching before them with their feelers or antennæ, 
I am apt to think that beſides wiping and cleaning 
the eyes, the uſes here named may be admitted. 

Derham's Phyjico-Theclogy, 
Fe/eL1NG. participial adj. | from feel.] 
1. 1 of great ſenſibility. 
. wretched ſtate, of man in ſelf-diviſion! 
O well thou ſay'ſt a feeling declaration 
Thy tongue hath made of Cupid's deep 3 
| Sidney. 
Thy wailing words do much my ſpirits ae 
They uttered are in ſuch a Heling faſnion. 
| Sidney. 

Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moiſt it again; and frame ſome fee/ing line, 
That may diſcover ſuch integrity. Shakeſp. 

2. Senſibly felt. This ſenſe is not ſuffici- 


ently analogical. 

A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakeſpcare. 

I had a feeling ſenſe | 

Of all your royal favours; but this laſt 

Strikes through my heart. Southerne, 

Fe'tLING. 2. J. from feel.] 

1. The ſenſe of touch. 

| Why was the fight 

To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd; 

So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd, 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffus'd, 

That ſhe might look at will through every pore ? 
Milton. 


7 


2. Power of action upon ſenſibility. 
The apprehenſion of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard 1I. 
3. Perception; ſenſibility. | 
Their king, out of a princely fee/izg, was ſparing 
and compaſſionate towards his ſubjects. Bacon. 
Great perſons had need to borrow other men's opi- 
nions to think themſelves happy; for if they judge 
by their own feeling, they cannot find it. Bacon. 
As we learn what belongs to the body by the evi- 
dence of ſenſe, ſo we learn what belongs to the 
ſoul by an inward conſciouſneſs, which may be called 
a ſort of internal feeling. Watts, 
Fe'ELINGLY, adv. [from feeling. 
1. With expreſſion of great ſenſibility. 
The princes might judge that he meant himſelf, 
who ſpake ſo feelingly. : Sidney. 
He would not have talked ſo feelings of Codrus's 
bed, if there had been room for a bedtellow in it. 


: Pope. 
2, So as to be ſenſibly felt. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind, 
Which when it dites and blows upon my body, 


Creech, 


A 
N 


F EL. 
This is no flattery: theſe are 
He Fals pe uade me Ada ; 
He feelin knew, and had trial of N 725 
good, and of the new purchaſed evil. Rate 5 
FEET, . J. The plural of fact. — 
His brothers image to his mind appears 
Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his {ce with 


F : fears. Por 
EETLESS, adj, [from feet.] Being with 
out feet. 0 1 
Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three 
called Allerions, upon his arrow, 
To FEIGN. v. a. ¶ feindre, French 
Latin. ] 
1. To invent; to image by an act of the 
mind, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worſe 
Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiy's 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire! Mir 
No ſuch things are done as thou ſayeſt, but e 
Feigredſt them out of thine own heart. ? 


2. To make a ſhow of. Saks 
Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And feigned to waſh themſelves inceſſantly, F.9. 
3- To make a ſhew of; to do upon ſome 
falſe pretence. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain; 
But feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found, J 2 
4. Jo diſſemble; to conceal. Now ob- 
Each trembling leaf and whiſtling wind they Laar, 
As ghaſtly bug their hair on end does rear; 
Yet both do ſtrive their fearfulneſs to figs, 
| Fairy Queer, 
To Fricn. wv. 2. Jo relate falſely; to 
image from the invention ; to tell fa. 


bulouſly. | | 

| Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trecs, ſtones, and floods; 
Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature, 
Shakeſpeare, 


[from fergn.] In fiction; 


feet!'f: birds, 


Ca den,. 


3 Ango, 


Fe't6NEDLY, ad v. 
not truly. 

Such is found to have been falſely and feigned!y 
in ſome of the heathens. Bacin, 

Fe'1GNER. 2. J. [from feign. | Inxenter; 
contriver of a fiction. 

And theſe three voices differ; all the things done, 
the doing and the doer; the thing feigned, the 
feigning and the feigner ; ſo the poem, the poely, 
and the poet. | | en Forfeits 

FEIN r. participial adj. [from fiign, for 
feigned ; or feint, Fr.] Counterfeit; 
ſeeming. | 

The mind by degrees loſes its natural reliſh of 
real, ſolid truth, and is reconciled inſenſibly to any 
thing that can be but dreſſed up into any feir! ap 
pearance of it. Licks, 

FeinT. 2. . [ feint, French. 

1. A falſe appearance; an offer of ſome- 
thing not intended to be. 
Courtly's letter is but a /t to get off. Sec.. 

2. A mock aſſault; an _— of aiming 
at one part, when another is intended to 


be ſtruck. | 
But, in the breaſt encamp'd, prepares 
For well-bred feints and future wars. Pricr. 


Fe'LANDERS. 2. /. Worms in hau ks. 
Ainſworth, 


To FELVCITATE. v. a. [ feliciter, French; 
felicito, Lat. 


| 1- To make happy. 


I profeſs : 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joys; 
And find I am alone fe/icitate 


Ev'n till I ſhriu with cold, I mile and ſay, 


In 8 dear highneſs love. S 


. 
it 


FEL 
What a glorious entertainment and pleaſure would 


11 and 
ſingle ſurvey ! 

To congratulate. . | 
They might proceed unto forms of ſpeeches, 
felicitating the good, or depreciating the evil to 


Watts. 


follow» 2 
FLicirATIox. x. J. [French, from feli- 
ritate.] Congratulation, Die. 
FELICITOUS, ad. felix, Latin.] 


Di. 
Happy. 5 

Ente rovsr r. adv, [from felicitons. ] 
Happily. 5 i Did. 

Fer Tcl Tr. 2. . [ felicitas, Latin; felicite, 
Fr.] Happineſs ; proſperity ; bliſsful- 
neſs; bleſſedneſs. 3 . 

The joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin, 

And grant that we, for whom thou dideſt die, 
Peing with thy dear biood clean waſh'd from fin, 
May live for ever in felicity. Spenſer's Sonnets, 

Ochers in virtue plac'd Felicity; 
But virtue join'd with riches and long life, 
In corporal pleaſure he, and careleſs eaſe. Milton, 

The felicities of her wonderful reign may be com- 
lete. Atterbury. 

How great, how glorious a felicity, how adequate 
to the deſires of a reaſcnable nature, is revealed to 
our hopes in the goſpel? - l Rogers, 

FL Ix E. adj. [ felinus, Latin.] Like a 
cat; pertaining to a cat. 

Even as in the beaver ; from which he differs 
principally in his teeth, which are canine, and in 
his tail, which is feline, or a long tapers Grew. 

FELL, adj. [pelle, Saxon. ] 
1, Cruel; barbarous ; inhuman. 

It ſeemed fury, diſcord, madneſs fell, 

Flew from his lap when he unfolds the ſame. 


Fairfax. 
| So felleſt foes, 1 
Whoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their ſleep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2, Savage; ravenous; bloody. 
That inſtant was I turn'd into a hart, 
And my deſires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
E'erfince purſue me. 
I know thee, love! wild as the raging main, 
More fell than tygers on the Lybian plain. Pope. 
Scorning all the taming arts of man, 
The keen hyena, fe/le/t of the fell. Thomſon. 
FriL, 2. J. [pelle, Saxon. | The ſkin; the 


hide, Not uſed, 
Wipe thine eye; | 
The goujers ſhall devour them, fleſh and fell, 
Ere they ſhall make us weep. Shakeſpeare. 
The time has been my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a night-ſhriek; and my fel! of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouze and ſtir. Shakeſp. 
o FELL, v. a, [ fellen, German.] 
1, To knock down; to bring to the ground. 
Villain, ſtand, or I'll ell thee down. Shakefp. 
Up and down he traverſes his ground; 
Now wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again. 
: | Daniel. 
Taking the ſmall end of his muſket in his hand, 
de firuck him on the head with the ſtock, and 
felled him, Raleigh. 
His fall, for the preſent, ſtruck an earthquake 
to all minds; nor could the vulgar be induced to 
keliere he was felled. 5 
1 On their whole hoſt I flew 
'aarm'd, and with a trivial weapon fell d 
Their choicett youth: they only liv'd who fled. 
- - Milton. 
2, : ſeems improperly joined with down or 
along. | 


9 cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 
Fell d along a man of bearded face, 


His limbs all cover'd with a ſhining caſe. Dryden. | 


3 5 ew down; to cut down. 
hen would he ſeem a farmer that would ſeil 


deins of woods, which he did lately fell. Hladb. | 


felicitate his ſpirit, if he could graſp all in | 


hakeſpeare's Tawelfth Night, 


Whom with ſuch forcehe ſtruck he fell d him down, | | 


FEL 
Proud Arcite and fierce Palamon, 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow; 
Like lightning flam'd their faulchions to and fro, 
And ſhot a dreadful gleam; ſo ſtrong they ſtruck, 
There ſeem'd leſs force requir'd to fell an oak. 


\ Dryden. 
Fer. The preterite of To fall. 
None on their feet might ſtand, 
Theugh ſtanding elle as rocks; but down they fel! 
By thouſands, angel on archangel roll'd. Milton. 
FeLLER, 2. /. from. ell.] One that hews 


down. 
Since thou art laid down, no fe/ler is come up 
againſt us. I/ xiv. 8. 


FerL1'rLuUoUs. adj. [ fel and uo, Latin. ] | 
-._ Da 


Flowing with gall. ick. 
FE'LLMONGER. 2. /. [from fell.] A dealer 
in hides. ; 
Fe'.LNnEss. v. /. [from fell.] Cruelty ; 
ſavageneſs ; fury; rage. 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
Adown ſo faſt, and all his armour ſteep, 
For very fellneſs loud he 'gan to weep. F. Q. 
Fe/LLOE. 2. . felge, Daniſh.) The cir- 
cumference of a wheel; the outward part. 
It is often written fally or felly. | 
Out, out, thou ſtrumpet Fortune! all you gods, 
In general ſynod, take away her power; 


Break all the ſpokes and fe//jes from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n. 


| ; Shakeſpeare. 
Axle-trees, naves, Felloes and ſpokes were all 
molten. Kings. 


FELLOW. . /. [qua, to follow, Min- 
ſoeav; from pe, faith, and lag, bound, 

Saxon, Junius; fallow, Scottiſh.] 

1. A companion; one with whom we con- 


ſort. 
In youth I had twelve fe//o2vs like unto myſelf, 
but not one of them came to a good end. A/cham, 
To be your fe!/2wv, 
' You may deny me: but I'll be your ſervant, 
Whether you will or no. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 
That one ſhould be the common good of both ; 
One ſoul ſhould both inſpire, and neither prove 
His fe//ow's hindrance in purſuit of love? Dryden. 


2. An aſſociate ; one united in the ſame | 


affair, 
Each on his fe//zww for aſſiſtance calls; 
At length the tatal fabrick mouats the walls. 
: Dryaen's Virgil. 
3. One of the ſame kind. 
Let partial ſpirits ſtill aloud complain, 
Think themſelves injur'd that they cannot reign; 
And own no liberty, but where they may 
Without controul upon their fe//owvs prey. Maller. 
A ſhepherd had one favourite dog : he fed him with 
his own hand, and took more care of him than of 
his fellcxvs. | | L' Fftrange, 
4. Equal; peer. 
So you are to be hereafter felloxos, and no longer 
ſervants. ; Sidney: 
| Chieftain of the reſt 
I choſe him here: the earth ſhall him allow; 
His fell/cavs late, ſhall be his ſubjects now. Fairfax. 
5. One thing ſuited to another; one of a 


Alr. ; 

When virtue is lodged in a body, that ſeems to 
have been prepared for the reception of vice; the 
foul and the body do not ſeem to be fellowvs. 

| Addiſon's Spectator. 

6. One like or equal to another: as, this 
knave hath not his fe/low. g 

7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes 
with fondneſs; ſometimes with eſteem; 
but generally with ſome degree of con- 
teenpt. 8 a 

This is O:hello's ancient, as I take it. 
— The ſame indeed; a very valiant fellow. Shake/. 
An officer was in danger to have loſt his place, 


but his wile made his peace 3 whereupon a plea- | 


FEL 


fant fellow ſaid, that he had been crufhed, but 
that he ſaved himſelf upgn his horns. Bacon. 
Full fifteen thouſand luſty fellows 
With fire and ſword the fort maintain 
Each was a Hercules, you tell us, 
Yet out they march'd like common men. Prior. 
8. A word of contempt : the fooliſh 
mortal; the mean wretch; the ſorry 


raſcal. 

Thoſe great fellows ſcornfully receiving them, 
as fooliſh birds fallen into their net, it pleaſed the 
eternal Juſtice to make them ſuffer death by their 
hands. idney. 

Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark 
By Rodorigo, and fello tos that are ſcap'd. Shakeſe 

I have great comfort from this fellbuzo: methinks 
he hath no drowning mark about him; his com- 
plexion is perfect gallows. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion; 
And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 
A fellow of no mark or likelihood. Shabeſp. 

How oft the fight of means, to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done? for had'ſt thou not been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 

Quoted, and fign'd to do a deed of ſhame, 
This murder had not come into my mind. Shake/p, 

The Moors? abus'd by ſome moſtvillainous knave, 
Some baſe notorious knave, ſome ſcurvy felluxv ! 

; Shakeſpeare. 

The felluau had taken more fiſh than he could 
ſpend while they were ſweet. 

As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim; 

This fel{:20 would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our ſtock, and the Siſyphian ſeed 
By fraud and theft aflerts his tather's breed. Dryden. 

You will wonder how ſuch an ordinary fellow, as 
this Mr. Wood, could have got his Majeſty's broad 
ſeal. Swifts 

You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parfon will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the eee 
The reſt is all but leather and prunella. Poe. 
9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity 


with: contempt. 

The provoſt commanded his men to hang him 
up on the neareſt tree: then the fe//cxv cried out that 
he was not the miller, but the miller's man. 

Hayward. 
10. A member of a college that ſhares its 


revenues, or of any incorporated ſociety. 


There ſhould be a miſſion of three of the fellatos 
or brethren of Solomon's houſe, to give us know=- 
ledge of the affairs and ſtate ot thoſe countries to 
which they were deſigned. i Bacon. 

To Fr'tLow. wv. a. To ſuit with; to 
pair with; to match. Fel/xw is often 
uſed in compoſition to mark community 
of nature, ſtation, or employment. 

Imagination, 
With what's unreal, thou co-aQive art, 
And felloww'ft nothing. 

FELLOwW-COMMON ER. 2. /. | 

1. One who has the ſame right of common. 

He cannot appropriate, he cannot incloſe, with= 
out the conſent of all his fe/low-commeners, all 
mankind, | Leockee 

2. A commonerat Cambridge of the higher 
order, who dines with the fellows. 

FELLOW-CREATURE. z. /. One that has 
the ſame creator. 

Reaſon is the glory of human nature, and one of 
the chief cminencies whereby we are raiſed above our 

fellow-creatures, the brutes, in this lower world. 
| Watts's Logick, Intreductior. 

Fe'LLoOw-HEIR. 2. /. Coheir; partner of 
the ſame inheritance. | 

The Gentiles ſhould be felfoww-heirs. Eph. iii. 6. 

FeilLow-HE'LPER., 2. . Coadjutor ; one 
who concurs in the ſame buſineſs. 

We ought to receive ſuch, that we might be fe/- 
lox-helpers to the truth. 3 John, d. 


Shakeſpeare, 


FELLOW-LA“BOUR ER. 2. /. One who labours 


in the ſame deſigu. 


My 


* r 


L' Eftrange. . 
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FEL 


My fellyw-labourers have commiſſioned me to 


Ferlorm in their behalf this office of dedication. 
Dryd. Jur. Ded. 
FrlLlow-sERVAN T. 2. /. One that has the 
ſame maſter. 2 
Nor leſs think we in heav'n of thee on earth, 
Than of our fel/zw-ſertant; and inquire 
Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milton, 
Fair fel{ixv-ſervant! may your gentle ear 
Prove more propitious to my lighted care 
Than the bright dames we ſerve. Waller. 
Their fathers and yours were fe//;2v-ſerwvants to 
the ſame hcavenly matter while they lived; nor is 
that relation diſſolved by their death, but ought ſtill 
to operate among their ſurviving children. Atterbury. 
FrLLOowW-sO“LDIER. 2. /. One who fights 
under the ſame commander. An endear- 
ing appellation uſed by officers to their 
men. | | 
Come, fell:wv-/7!dicr, make thou proclamation. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in la- 
bour, and fe/lgww-/oldicr, Phil. ii. 25. 
Fri.Low-STUDENT. z. /. One who ſtudies 
in company with another, in the ſame 
claſs, under the ſame maſter. 
I pry'thee, do not mock me, lot ſtudent. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet.” 


It you have no fellow-fudent at hand, tell it 
over with your aguaintance. IW utis's Logics. 
FELLOW-SUBJECT. 7. /. One who lives 
under the ſame government. 
The bleeding condition of their fe!lowv-ſubjefts 
was a feather in the balance with their private ends. 
Ks Swift. 
Fzri10w-SU'FFERER. 2. /. One who ſhares 
in the ſame evils; one who partakes 
the fame ſufferings with another. 
How happy was it for thoſe poor creatures, that 
| is grace was made their fel/ow-/ufferer * And 
ow glorious for you, that you chole to want rather 
than not relieve ? Dryden. 
We in ſome meaſure ſhare the neceſſities of the 
poor at the ſame time that we relieve them, and 
make ourſelves not only their patrons but Fe Il f. 
Ferers. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
FELLOW-WRITER. z. /. One who writes 
at the ſame time, or on the ſame ſub- 
ject. 


Since they cannot raiſe themſelves to the re- 


putation of their fe//owv-writers, they muſt fink it 


to their own pitch, if they would keep themſelves 
upon a level with them. Addiſon. 
FELLOW-FEE'LING. 2. J. | fellow and fecl- 
ing.] | 
1. Sympathy. 5 
It is a high degree of inhumanity not to have a 
fellow-feeling of the mis fortune of my brother. 
| | L' Eftrange. 
2. Combination ; joint intereſt : com- 
monly in an ill ſenſe. 
| Even your milkwoman and. your nurſerymaid 
have a fellow. feeling. Arbuthnct, 
FE'LLOWLIKE, I adj. | fellow and like. 
E'LLOWLY. } Like a companion ; on 
equal terms; companion- able. | 
All which good parts he graceth with a good Ve. 
towlike, kind, and reſpectful carriage. Carew. 
One ſeed for another to make an exchange, 
With felloxv/y neighbourhood ſcemeth not 1 
%. 
Fe'LLOWSHIP. 1. . [from fellow.) 
1. Companionſhip; conſort; ſociety, 
This boy cannot tell what he would have 


But kneels and holds up hands for fellowſhip. Shak. 


From bliſsful bow'rs 
Of amarantine ſhade, fountain, or ſpring, 
By th? waters of life, where'er they ſat 
In fellowſhips of joy, the ſons of light 
HFHaſted. 


Milien's Paradiſe Lai. 


9. [In arithmetick.] That rule of plural 
proportion whereby we balance accounts, 


FELL v. adv. [from fell.] Cruelly ; inhu- 


FELo-DE-sE. 2. /. [In law.] 


FE'LON. 2. /. | felon, French; felo, low 


There is no man but God puts excellent things 
into his poſſeſſion, to be uſed for the common good; 
for men are made for ſociety and mutual fe/lowfhip. 

Calamy's Sermons. 

God having deſigned man for a ſociable creature, 
made him not only «ith an inclination, and under 
the neceſſity to have fellowſhip with thoſe of his 
own kind, but furniſhed him alſo with language, 
which was to be the great inſtrument and cementer 
of ſociety. Locke. 


2. Aſſociation; confederacy; combination. 
We would not die in that N ö 
That fears his felloxeſbip to die with us. Shakeſp. ' 
Thoſe laws do bind men abſolutely, even as they 
are men, although they have never any ſettled l- 
loa yſhip, never any ſolemn agreement amongſt them 
ſelves. " Cocker. 
Moſt of the other Chriſtian princes were drawn ; 
into the AAlaguſbip of that war. Knolle. 
3. Equality. N 
4. Partnerſhip; joint intereſt. 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That fc//owhip in pain divides not ſmart, ' 
Nar lightens aught each man's peculiar load. | 
Paradiſe Regained. 
O love! thou ſternly doſt thy power maintain, 
And will not bear a rival in thy reign; | 
Tyrants and thou alle ub diſdain, Dryden. 
5. Company; ſtate of being together. 
The great contention of the tea and ſkies 
Parted our Fellacuſbip. But hark, a ſail! Shake/p. , 
6. Frequency of intercourſe ; ſocial plea- 
ſure. - | | 
In a great town friends are ſcattered, ſo that 
there is not that fellvzybip which is in leſs neigh- 
bourhoods. Bacon's Eſſays. 
7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for feſtal enteg- 


tainments, with good prefixed. 

He had by his exceſſive good fellowſhip, which 
was grateful to all the company, made himſelf popu- 
lar with all the officers of the army. Clarendon. 


8, An eſtabliſhment in the college, with 
ſhare in its revenue, | 
Coruſodes having, by extreme parſimony, ſaved 
thirty pounds out of a beggarly fe//oxy/hip, went to 
London. | Swift, 


depending between divers perſons, having 
put together a general ſtock, ſo that they 
may every man have his proportional 
gain, or ſuſtain his proportional part of 
loſs. ie I | Cocker, 


'manly ; ſavagely ; barbarouſly. 

Fair ye be ſure, but cruel and unkind; . 
As is a tyger, that with greedineſs ö 
Hunts after blood, when he by chance doth find 
A teeble beaſt doth fe/ly him oppreſs. Spenſer, 


| He that 
committeth felony by murdering himſelf, 


Latin; pel, Saxon.) 
1. One who has committed a capital crime, 
I apprehend thee for a felen here. Shateſp. 
The wily fox, 
Chas'd even amid' the folds; and made to bleed, 
Like felons, where they did the murd'rous deed. 
: Dryden. 
2. A whitlow; a tumour formed between 
the bone and its inveſting membrane, 
very painful. 
The malign paronychia is that which is com- 
monly called a felon. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Fe'1.0n. adj, Cruel; traitorous; inhuman, 
Ay me! what thing on earth, that all things breeds, 
Might be the cauſe of ſo impatient plight! 
What fury, or what fiend with ſelon deeds, - 


Y 


FEM. 


Fzro'vious. adj. [from elan. Wick ad 
traitorous; villanous; malignant; wr 
dious; deſtructive, 1 
This man conceived the duke's death: 
Vas the motive of that; fe/onigus conceptio 
clouds. | 


but Whit 


O thievith night! e 
Why ſhould'it thou, but tor ſome felonious end 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 8 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd tlie lamm 
Wich everlatting oil, to give due light * 
To the mied and lonely traveller? 
In thy fe/2nizus heart though venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies, D:1an, 
Fero'ntousLY. adv. from Fella, 
In a felonious way. g 
Fe'L.onous, adj, from Ilan. 
Not uſed. 
I am like for deſperate dole to die, 
Through fe/:nous force of mine enemy. Sterfer, 
Fr'/Lowy. 1. fe | felonie, French; flu, 
low Latin; from felon.] A crime de. 
nounced capital by the law; an enormous 
Crime. | 
I will make it ſelony to drink ſmall beer, 
5 Shakeſ} peare's U ſerij VI. 
FELT, The preterite of FEEL, which fee, 
FELT. 2. .. [fele, Saxon. }] 
1. Cloth made of wool united without 
weaving. 
It were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe 
A troop of horſe with elt. Shakeſp. Ring Lear, 
2. A hide or ſkin, = 
To know whether ſheep are found or not,. fee 
that the felt be looſe. Mortimer's Hrfbands,, 


. it M, 


7% FELT. v. a. [from the noun.} Ty 


unite without weaving. 
The ſame wool one man Jets into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, another into kerſey, fia. 
To FELTRE. v. @ [from felt, | To clit 


together like felt. 
His feltred locks, that on his boſom fell, 
On rugged mountains briers and thorns wr 
airfax, 
FIL vc CA. . J. ¶ feleu, Fr. felkon, Arab. 
A ſmall open boat with fix oars. Did. 
FEMALE. 7. ſ. [ femelle, French; fenclla, 
Latin.] A ſhe; one of the ſex which 
brings young; not male. 
God created man in his own image, mal: and 
female created he them. Gen, l. 25 
If he offer it of the herd, whether it be male ot 
Female, he ſhall offer it without blemiſh.. I. 
Men, more divine, 
Indu'd with intellectual ſenſe and ſoul, 
Are maſter's to their ſemales, and their lords. 
Z Shakeſprares 
Fe'MALE. adj. 
1. Not male, 
Female of ſex it ſeems, 
Swarming next appear'd 
The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone. | 


$#-x 
Are. 


Aalen, 


2. Not maſculine; belonging to a ſhe. 
Other ſuns, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons thou wilt deſcry, 
Communicating male and female light; 
Which two great ſexes animate the world. 
Add what wants 
In female ſex, the more to draw his love. 
He ſcrupled not to eat IE 
Againſt his better knowledge, not deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
If by a female hand he had foreſeen 
He was to dic, his with had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior 55% 


Miller. 


AIIton. 


Mi: fn 


7. 


3. F EMALE Rhymes. Double chin fo 
called becauſe in French, from Wc 


Hath ſtirred up ſo miſchievous deſpight! Spenſer, 
Then bids prepare th? hoſpitable treat, 
Vain ſhews of loye top veil his fe/on hates Pope. 


the term is taken, they end in e weak of 
feminine, Theſe rhymes are female: - 


.1 


Wicked, | 


Th! exceſs of heat is but a fables. - | 
We know the torrid zone is _ 8 ane 
le rbymes are in uſe with the Italian in 
* Spaniard promiſcuouſly, and 
with the French alternately, Fo: 4 from the 
Pucelle, or any of their later poems. 
. Ber Pref. to Ann, Mirab. 
Fe E Covert. 1. J. French.] A married 
woman; who is alſo ſaid to be under 
covert baron- i 5 Blount. 
Fr E Sale. 1. . [French.] A ſingle wo- 


man; an unmarried woman. 


FEMIXALITVY. . . [from femina, 
Latin.] Female nature. | x 
If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of 
-minality take place, upon the increaſe or growth 
thereof the maſculine appears. ; 
FrMININE. adj. | famininns, Latin. ]. 
1. Of the ſex that brings young; female, 
Thus we chaſtiſe the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate 


His wrath, and fo concorporate, Cleaveland,. 
2, Soft; tender; delicate. agen 
Her heav'nly form 
Angelick, but more ſoft and feminine. Milton. 


3. Effeminate; emaſculated; wanting man- 
lineſs. HAR 
| Ninias was no man of war at all, but altoge- 
ther feminine, and ſubjected to eaſe and delicacy, 

x Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

Fr uIxINE. 2. /. A ſhe; one of the ſex 
that brings young; a female. 

O why did God create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Or nature? And not till the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine? Milton. 


Fe'roRal. adj, | femoralis, Latin, ] Be- 
longing to the . | 
The largeſt crooked needle ſhould be uſed in taking 

up the femcral arteries in amputation. Sharp. 
FEN. 1. /. [fenn, Saxon; venne, Dutch. |] 


A marth ; low flat and moiſt ground; a 


moor; a bog. | | 
Mexico is a city that ſtands in the midſt of a great 
marſh or few, =Abboat's Deſcription of the World. 
| go alone, he 
Lice to a lonely dragon, that his fer: 
Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen. - Shak. 
The ſurface is of black fen earth. Woodward. 
He to Portina's wat'ry marſhes went; 
Along canal the muddy fer divides, © 
And with a clear unſully'd eurrent glides, Addiſon. 


Fi'xBraky., x. /. [| fer and berry.] A 
kind of blackberry. Skinner. 

Frxct. . . [from deferce.] 

1. Guard; ſecurity; outwork; defence. 


That proved not fence enough to the reputation of | 


their oppreſſors. 


| Decay of Piety. 


[here's no fence againſt inundations, carthquakes, 


er hurricanes, L' Eftrange. 
To put them out of their parents view, at a great 
diſtance, is to expoſe them to the greateſt dangers 
o! their whole lite, when they have the leaſt fence 
and guard againſt them. Locke. 
Let us bear this awful corps to Cæſar, 
And lay it in his fight, that it may ſtand 
A fence betwixt us and the victor's wrath. Addiſon. 
2. Incloſure; mound ; hedge; fortified 
boundary. A | 
In vain did nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
it daring ſhips and men prophane, 
Invade th' inviolable main; 
thy eternal fences overleap, 
Aud paſs at will the boundleſs deep. 
N al [ mention make 
0. = Alt Mound that binds the Lucrine lake? 
diſdainful ſea, that, ſhut from thence, 


a3 round the ſtructure, and invades che. fence ? | 


Dryden. 


* 


1 par their wiles and unavailing care, 
$ 


Brawn. | 


Dryden. 


FE E N 


To paſs the fences and ſurpriſe the fair. Pope, 
3. The art of fencing; defence. | 
I bruiſed my ſkin th? other day, with playing at 
ſword and dagger with a maſter of fence, Shakeſp. 
4. Skill in defence. 
I' prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Deſpight his nice ſence and his active practice. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To FENCE. v. g. 
1. To incloſe; to ſecure by an incloſure or 
hedge. 
Th' inhabitants each paſture and each plain 
Deſtroyed have, each field to waſte is lade; 
In fenced towers bettowed is their grain, 
Before thou cam'ſt this kingdom to invade. Fairfax. 
le hath fenced up my way that I cannot paſs, 
and ſet darkneſs in my paths. Job, xix. 8. 
Thou haſt clothed me with ſkin and fleſh, and 
haſt fenced me with bodes and finews. Jab. x. 11. 
He went about to make a bridge to a ſtrong city, 
which was fenced about with walls. 2 Mac. xii. 13. 
See that the churchyard be ferced in with a de- 
cent rail or other incloſure. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. To guard; to fortify. 
ö So much of adders wiſdom I have learnt, 
To mg my ear againſt thy ſorceries. Milton. 
ith love to friend, th' impatient lover went, 
Fenc'd from the thorns, and trod the deep deſcent. 
, Dryden. 


* 


70 FEN CE. v. . 


1. To practiſe the arts of manual defence; 
to practiſe the uſe of weapons. 
He having got ſome iron, ſhould have it beaten 
into ſwords, and put into his ſervants hands to fence 
with, and bang one another. oc ke. 


2. To guard againſt; to act on the de. | 


fenſive. 

Vice is the more ſtubborn as well as the more 
dangerous evil, and therefore in the firſt place to be 
fenced againſt. Locke. 

3. To fight according to art, by obviating 


blows as well as giving. 
If a throſtle ſing, he falls ſtraight a capering : 
He will fence with his own ſhadow. - Shakeſpeare. 
A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred; 
The ſtooping warriors aiming head to head, 
Engage their claſhing horns; with dreadful ſound 
The foreſt rattles, and the rocks rebound; 
They fence and puth, and, puſhing, loudly roar, 
Their dewlaps and their fides are bath'd in gore. 
; Dryden. 
A man that cannot fence will*keep out of bullies 
and gameſters company. Locke. 
"Theſe, being polemical arts, could no more be 
learned alone than fencing or cudgelplaying. 
Arbuthnut and Pope. 


incloſure; open. 

Each motion of the heart riſes to fury, 
And love in their weak boſoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as deſtructive: 
So the wind roars o'er the wide fencie/s ocean, 
And heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 
Alike from North, from South. Reorwe's Fane Shore. 


Fe'NCER. #. . [from fence.] One who 
teaches or practiſes the uſe of weapons, 


or ſcience of defence. 
Calmnets is great advantage; he that lets 
Another chate, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wand'rings, and enjoy his frets ; 
As cunning fercers ſuffer heat to tire. Herberr. 
A nimble forcer will put in a thruſt fo quick, 
that the toil will be in your boſom when you thought 


it a yard off. Digby. 
Fi\NCIBLE. adj, from fence.] Capable 
of defence. Addifyn. 


Fu/nCINGMASTER. 2. J. | fence and maſter. 
One who teaches the ſcience of detence, 
or the uſe of weapons. | 
A place in which the uſe of weapons is 
taught, 


FE'NCELESS, adj. [from fence.] Without 


FE'NCINGSCHoOOL. . J. { fence and {chool.] | 


ther mine ſhould 
fencer, which is the moſt a gentleman can attain 
to, unleſs he will be conſtantly. in the fencing ſchool, 
and every day exerciſing. | Leckes 
FeNn-CRICKET. #. /. [grillotalpa.] An 
inſe& that digs itſelf holes in the ground. 
To FENnD. v. a. from defend.] 1 keep 
off; to ſhut out. 
Spread with ſtraw the bedding of thy fold, 


To FenD. v. z. To diſpute; to off 
a charge. 


The dexterous management of terms, and being 


part of learning; but it is learning diſtinct from 
knowledge. Locke. 


Fe'NDER. z. J. [from fend. 

1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hin- 
der coals that fall from rolling forward 
to the floor. 8 | 

2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a 
ſhip to keep off violence. 

Fexnrra'rion. 2. J. | feneratio, Latin. }] 
Uſury; the gain of intereſt; the practice 
of increaſing money by lending. 

The hare figured not only puſillanimity and ti- 
midity from its temper, but fereration and ulury 
from its fecundity and ſuperfetation. Brown. 

FE'NUGREEK. 
Latin. ] A plant. 

Fe/NNEL. x. . | feeniculum, Latin.) A 
plant of ſtrong ſcent. 

A ſav'ry odour blown, more pleas'd my ſenſe 


Than ſmell of ſweeteſt ferne/, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk-at ev'n. 
5 Aton. 
FE NNELTLOWER. 2. /. [nigella.] A plant. 
Fe/NNELGIANT. 2. /. | ferula.] A plant. 
1. Marſhy ;. boggy ; mooriſh. | 
Driving in of piles is ufed for ſtone or brick 
houſes, and that only where the ground proves fenny 
or mooriſh.. : Moxone 
The hungry crocodile, and hiſſing ſnake, 
- Lurk in the troubl'd ſtream and ferry brake. 


| . Prior. 
2. Inhabiting the marſh. 
Fillet of a fenny ſnake, | 
In the cauldron boil and bake.- Shakeſpearts 


Fe'nNyYSTONES, 1. J. A plant. 


out of marſhes. 
_- Infect her beauty, . 
You fciſucb'd fogs, drawn by the powerful fun. 
fe TE Shakeſpeare King Lear, 
EOD. x. /. | feidum, low Latin. | Fee; 


tenure. Di#, 


Frlop a. adj. ¶ feodal, French, from feed. ] 


Held from another. : 
FEe'ovary. . /. [from feadum, Latin. 

One who holds his eſtate under the tenure 

of ſuit and ſervice to a ſuperiour lord, 


To FEOFF. v. a. [fef, feffer, French; 
feoffare, low Latin.] To put in poſ- 
ſeſaon; to inveſt with right. | 

Frorrs'r. 2. /. | feoffatus, Latin; fes, 
French. } One put in poſſeſſion. 

The late earl of Deſmond, before his breaking 
forth into rebellion, conveyed fecretly all his lands 
to feoffees in truſt, in hope to have cut off her m 
jeſty trom the eſcheat of his lands. e fr. 

FrorrtR. mw. /. feafutar, low Latin. | 
One who gives poſſeſſion of any thing, 
See FEOFFMENT. 3 


q 


The act of granting poſſeſſion. 5 
b ; on 4 


IT a man be to e pe his ſon for duels, 1 had fa 
a good wreſtler than an ordinary 


Wich fern beneath to fend the bitter cold. I ar” 
ſhitt 


able to fend and prove with them, paſſes for a great 


n. fe | fanum Græcum, 


Fe/n$UCKED. adj. ¶ fer and /uck.] Sucked | 


Hammer, 


Froorrmint. x. J. [ fiofftmentim, Latin] 
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Any gift or grant of any honours, eaſtles, lands, of 


other immoveable things, to another in fee ſimple, 


that is, to him and his heirs for ever, by the delivery 


of ſeiſin of the thing given: when it is in writing, 
it is called a deed of Ae and in every feoff- 
nent the giver is called the feoffor, feoffator, and 
he that receiveth by virtue thereof the feoffee, 


Seeffatus. The proper difference between a feoffer 


and a donor is, that the feoffer gives in fee- ſimple, the 


donor in fee- tall. 5 Come ; 
Fera'citr. z. /. [ feracitas, Latin.} 
Fruitfulneſs; fertility. id, 


Ve'RAL. adj, ¶ feralis, Lat.] Funereal; 

deadly. | Die. 
Fzrria'TION. 2. J. [ feriatio, Latin. ] The 
act of keeping holiday; ceſſation from 


work. 
As though there were any feriation in nature, this 


ſeaſon is commonly termed the phyſicians vacation. 
Brown. 


FE'RINE. adj. [ ferinus, Latin.) Wild; | 


ſavage. 

The only difficulty is touching thoſe ferine, noxi- 
ous, and untameable beaſts; as, lions, tygers, wolves, 
bears. Hldr. 

FrRINENESS. 2. /. [from ferine.] Bar- 
barity; ſavageneſs; wildneſs. 

A ferine and neceſſitous kind of life, a conver- 
ſation with thoſe that were fallen into a barbarous 
Habit of life, would aſſimilate the next generation 
to barbariſm and forinerneſs. Tale, 

FERI TY. 2. . | feritas, Latin.) Barba- 
.rity; cruelty; wildneſs; ſavageneſs. 

He reduced him from the moſt abject and ſtupid 

ferity to his ſenſes, and to ſober reaſon. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


To FERMENT. v. a. | fermento, Latin; 
fermenter, Fr.] To exalt or rarify by in- 
teſtine motion of parts. 

Ye vig'rous ſwains! while youth ferments your 
And purer ſpirits ſwell the ſprightly flood, [| blood, 
Nw range the hills, the thickeſt woods. beſet, Y 
Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving 1 1 | 

8 EF. 

To FERME'NT. v. #. To have the . 

put into inteſtine motion. 

FERM ENT. z. . [| ferment, French; fer- 
mentum, Latin. ] 

1. That which cauſes inteſtine motion. 

The ſemen puts females into a fever upon impreg- 
nation; and all animal humours which poiſon, are 
putrefying fer ments. Fleyer. 

2. Inteſtine motion; tumult. | 

Subdue and cool the ferment of deſire. Ropers. 

FERNMNN TABLE. adj [from ferment. | 

Capabie of fermentation. 


FRM EN TAL. adj. [from ferment.] Hav- 


ing the power to cauſe fermentation. 
Not uſed. 

Cucumbers, being wateriſh, fill the veins with 
crude and windy ſeroſities, that contain little ſalt 
or ſpirit, and debilitate the vital acidity and fer- 
mental aculty of the ſtomach. Brown. 

FEerRMENTA'TION. . /. [ fermentatio, Latin. 
A flow motion of the inteſtine particles 
of a mixt body, arifing uſually from the 
operation of ſome active acid matter, 
which rarifies, exalts, and ſubtilizes the 
ſoft and ſulphureous particles: as when 
leaven or yeſt rarifies, lightens, and fer- 
ments bread or wort. And this motion 
differs much from that uſually called 
ebullition or efferveſcence, which is a vi- 
olent boiling and ſtruggling between an 

acid and an alkali, when mixed together. 
Harris. 

The juice of grapes, after fermentation, will yield a 
Spiritus ardens. Boyle. 

A man, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming 
mem into expreſſions, gives them a new kind of Fer- 


E 


FE R 


and makes them much clearer than they were 
before. 
The ſap, in fluent dance, 
And lively. fermentation, mounting, ſpreads | 
All this innumerous colour'd ſcene of things. ; 

| | homſon. 

Ferme'nTaTIVe. adj. [from ferment.] 

Cauſing fermentation; having the power 


to cauſe fermentation. 
Aromatical ſpirits deſtroy by their fermentative 
cat. Arbuthnot. 


FERN. 2. J. [peann, Saxon.] A plant. 
The leaves are formed of a number of ſmall pin- 
nules, dentated on the edges, and ſet cloſe one b 
another on ſlender ribs, On the back of theſe 
pinnules are produced the ſeeds, ſmall and extremely 
Numerous. 
reign remedy decocted for the aaa. 
tits 
Black was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood, 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn; 
Few paths of human feetor tracks of beaſts were worn. 
| Dryden. 
There are great varieties of fern in different parts 
of the world; but they are ſeldom cultivated in 
gardens. Miller. 


Fe'rnv. adj, [from fern.] Overgrown with 


fern. 
The herd ſuffic'd, did late repair 


To ferny heaths, and to their foreſt-lare. Dryden. 
Fero'clous. adj. | ferox, Latin; feroce, 
| French.] | 
1. Savage; fierce. 


Smedley roſe in majeſty of mud; 
Shaking the horrors of his ample brows, 
And each ferocious feature grim with ooze. 


. Pope. 

2. Ravenous ; rapacious. 

beaſts and fowls of the air, is fruitful even unto ſu- 

perfetation; but the lion and ferecious animal hath 

young ones but ſeldom, and but one at a time. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


'] Fero'cirTy. 2. J. [ ferocitas, Latin; fero- 


citẽ, French, from ferocious. ] Savage- 
neſs; wildneſs; fierceneſs. 

An uncommon ferecity in my countenance, with 
the remarkable flatneſs of my noſe, and extent of 
my mouth, have procured me the name of lion. 

Addiſen's Guardian. 

Untaught, uncultivated, as they were 

Inhoſpitable, full of ferocity. Philips*s Briton, 
Fe'RREOUS. adj. [ ferreus, Latin.] Irony; 
of 1ron. | 

In the body of glaſs there is no ferreous or magne- 
tical nature. Brown's Villgar Errours. 
FERRET. . /. | fured, Welſh ; furet, 
French; ferret, Dutch; vrverra, Latin, ] 
1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long 
ſnout, uſed to catch rabbits. They are 
ſaid to have been brought hither from 
Africa. 

With what an eager earneſtneſs ſhe looked, having 
threatning not only in her Ferret eyes, but while 
ſhe ſpoke, her noſe ſeemed to threaten her chin. 

Sidney. 
Cicero 

Looks with ſuch ferre? and ſuch fiery eyes | 
As we have ſeen him. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Coneys are taken either by ferrets or purſe-nets. 

Mortimer. 
2. A kind of narrow woollen tape. | 
To FE/RRET. wv. a. [from the noun. ] To 
drive out -of lurking places, as the ferret 
drives the coney. 

The archbiſhop had ferretied him out of all his 
holds, __ teylin, 


Fe'RRETER. 2. /- [from ferret. ] One that 
hunts another in his privacies. 


from ferry. ] The fare 


Fe'nrR1AGE, 7. , 


paid at a ferry, 


mentation 3 which works them into a finer body, 
Collier of Friendſhip. 


The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, unto þ 


The _y people eſteem it a ſove- 
0 


[ 


Fe'RRULE. 2. /. 


To FER RY. V. x. To 


Fe'rry. 
Fe'8RYBOAT., 


1. A veſſel of carriage; a veſſel in which 


ferry. Add 
2. Ihe 


F E R 


Fennv'cinovs. adj. [ ferruginene, French, 


_ ferruginens, Latin.] Partaking of th. 
pores and qualities of iron 1 
"hey are cold, hot, purgative, dirt 
ruginous, ſaline, petrefying, and a £ 7 
_ J. [from ferm, iron. 
Latin.] An iron ring put round a 
thing to keep it from cracking. : 
The fingers ends are ſtrengthened with n 


we fortify the ends of our ſta 
hoops or ferrules. TT ps 


ails, a 
ich iron 


Ray. 
To EE RRV. v. a. panan, to paſs, "Wh . 


Fahr, German, a paſſage. Hlinner 
gines that this whole family of ar 
may be deduced from the Latin weho I 
do not love Latin originals ; but if fuck 
muſt be ſought, may not theſe words be 
more naturally derived from n, tg be 
carried? ] To carry over in a boat. 
: Cymocles heard and ſaw, 
He loudly call'd to ſuch as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the ſhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Que, 
. paſs over water in 
a veſſel or carriage. | 
Thence hurried back to fire, 
They ferry over this Lethzan ſound 
Both to and fro, their ſorrow to augment, Bilton, 


u. ſ. [from the verb, and 
boat. ] 


goods or paſſengers are carried over water. 
By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 

Unto the other ſide of that wide ſtrand, 

Where ſhe was rowing, and for paſſage ſought; 

Him needed not long call, ſhe ſoon to hand 


Her ferry brought. Fairy Queer 
Bring them with imagin'd ſpeed TOO 

Unto the Traject, to the commmon fery 

Which trades to Venice. Helge. 


A ferryboat to carry over the king's houſehold. 

2 Sa . XiX, 18. 
vent down to the river Brent in the ordinary 
ſen. 
paſſage over which the ferry boat 
paſſes. | 


Fe/nRy MAN. 2 . [ ferry and 8 One 


who keeps a ferry; one who for hire 
tranſports goods and paſſengers over the 
water. 


I paſt, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 


- Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Shakeſpeare, 


The common ferrymam of Egypt, that waited over 
the dead bodies from Memphis, was made by tix 
Greeks the ferryman of hell, and ſolemn ſtories 
raiſed after him. Brown, 

The griſly ferrymar of hell deny'd 


ZEneas entrance, till he knew his guide. Reſco 


FzxTa or Forth. Common terminations. 


are the ſame as in Engliſh an army; 


coming from the Saxon word FG 


FE'RTILE. adj. [ fertile, French; Ferdi, 


Latin. ] 


1. Fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 


I had hope of France, 

As firmly as I hope for fertile England. Ps, 
1 have had a large, a fair, and a pleaſant ne! ; 
ſo fertile, it that has given me two harveſts 10) 
Summer. Da dex. 
I aſk whether in the uncultivated waſte of Le 
rica, a thouſand acres yield as many e 
of liſe as ten acres of equally fertile _ 155 
Devonſhire ? | : _ 
View the wide earth adorn'd with hills and w00%y 
Rich in her herds, and fertile by her _ 3 


2. With of before the thing produced. 5 


he eargh i. fn of all King of grains c fn 


* 


*. 


v. 


d 


l country is extremely fertile, as of 
ge ay likewiſe of its productions under 
Wole iy : Woodward, 
enn. 


rrsrils NESS. x. [from fertile, ] Fruit- 
2 i it - ; 
fulneſs; fecundit) : 

7 FegTl i, 1TATE Ve 4. [from fertile, ] 
To fecundate; to fertilize; to make fruit- 
fal or productive. Not in uſe. | 

A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole race- 


0 of eggs not excluded in many 
3 1 1888 Brown. 


weeks after. 
FERTILITY. 1. 4 
condi; abundance; fruitfulneſs; plen- 


teouſne!s. 
I will go root away 
Te noifome weeds, that without profit ſuck 
The ſoil's fertility from wholeſome flowers. | 
Shake. Rich. II. 
Paradite itſelf exceeded in beauty and fertility; 
and theſe places had but a reſemblance thereof, _ 
y ; Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Tue ouickneſs of the imagination is ſeen in the 
mentions the fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy 
in the expreſion. : Dryden. 
To inundations Egypt, through which the Nile 
cone, and the Indies owe their extraordinary fer- 
1 U, and thoſe mighty crops they produce after 
tele waters are Withdrawn. Weood ward. 
0; Frattl tat. v. 4. [ fertilizer, French. ] 
To make fruitful; to make plenteous; 


to make productive; to fecundate. 
Rain-water carries along with it a ſort of ter- 
renal matter that fertilizes the land, as being pro- 
per tor the formation of vegetables. WWordward, 
F:ariLY. adv. [from fertile, ] Fruitfully ; 
plenteouſly; plentifully ; abundantly. 
FERVENC V. 2. /. [ fervens, Latin. 
1, Heat of mind; ardour; eagerneſs, 
| Your diver 
Dic hang a fiſh on his hook, which he 
With fervercy drew ups Shakeſpeare 
2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion; zeal. 
We have on all ſides loſt moſt of our firſt fervency 
towards God. Hooker, Dedication. 
There muſt be zeal and fervency in him which 
propoteth for the reſt thote ſuits and ſupplications, 
viuch they by their joy ful acclamations muſt ratify. 


| ; Hogker. 
When you pray, let it Ye with attention, with 
fry and with perſeverance. Wake. 


F:&veNT. adj. | fervens, Latin; fervent, 
French, | 
i, Hot; boiling, 
The fountains 
Buvbling wave did ever freſhly wade 
Nr ever would through fervent Summer fade. 
Spenſer, 
From the phlegmatick humour, the proper allay 
„ f:17-:7 blood, will flow a future quietude and 
lerenitudge, 
5. Hot in temper; vehement. 
They that are more fervent to diſpute, be not al- | 
w3!5 the moſt able to determine. Hooker. 
5. Ardent in piety ; warm in zeal; flaming 
with devotion. 
This man being fervert in the ſpirit, taught dili- 
dean the things of the Lord. Act, xviii. 25. 
do ſpake the ferdent angel; but his zeal 
None ſeconded, as out of ſcaſon judg'd, 
Ir tingular and raſh, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
let ail enquiries into the myſterious points of 
teglogy be carried on with fervent petitions to God, 
tat lie would diſpoſe their minds to direct all their 
l to the promotion of a good lite, South, 


FievexTLY. adv. [from fervent.] 
J. 2 5 vehemently. 
, <> all that charge did fervently apply; 
* 3 greedy malice and importune toil. Fairy 2 
7, \ith pious ardour; with holy zeal. 
, *Paphras ſaluteth you, labouring fervently for you 
in prayers, Col. ive 12. 


He _ not how or what he ſuffers, ſo he ſuffer 


L. 1. 


. fertilitas, Latin. ] Fe- 


Hatton. | 


FES 
well, and be the friend of Chriſt; nor where nor 
when he ſuffers, ſo he may do it frequently, Ar- 
rently, and acceptably. _ Taylor. 
FE'RVID. adj. [ fervidas, Latin.] 
1. Hot; burning; boiling, 
2. Vehement; eager; zealous. 
Frxvi'pity. 2. J. [from fervid.] 
1. Heat, 
2. Zeal; paſſion; ardour, Dia. 
Fe'RVIDNESS, 2. / [from ferwid.] Ardour 


of mind; zeal paſſion. 

As to the healing of Malchus's ear, in the ac- 
count of the meck Lamb of God, it was a kind of 
injury done to him by the fervidneſt of St. Peter, 
who knew not yet what ſpirit he was of, Bentley. 

FE'RULA. x. /. ¶ ferule, French; from 
ferula, giant fennel, Latin. ] An in- 
ſtrument of correction with which young 
ſcholars are beaten on the hand: ſo named 
becauſe anciently the ſtalks of fennel were 


uſed for this purpoſe. 
Theſe differ as much as the rod and ferula. 
: Shaw's Gramm. 
To Fix'RULE., v. 3. To chaſtiſe with the 
ferula, 
FE/RVO UR. 2. /. 
French. ] 


t. Heat; warmth, 

Were it an undeniable truth that an effectual 
ferveur proceeded from this ſtar, yet would not the 
ſame determine the opinion. Brown. 

Like bright Aurora, whoſe refulgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of enſuing day, 

And warns the ſhepherd with his flocks retreat 
To leafy ſhadows, from the threatned heat. aller. 

Theſe ſilver drops, like morning dew, 
Foretell the fer vour of the day; 

So from one cloud ſoft ſhow'rs we view, 
And blaſting lightnings burſt away. 

2, Hear of tnind; zeal, 

Odious it muſt needs have been to aboliſh that 
which all had held tor the ſpace of many ages, 
without reaſon ſo great as might in the eyes of im- 
partial men appear ſufficient to clear them from all 
blame of raſh proceedings, if in fervour of zeal 
they had removed ſuch things. Hooker. 

Haply deſpair hath teiz'd her; 7 
Or, wing'd with ferwour of her love, ſhe's flown 
To her defir'd Poſthumus, Shakeſpeare's Cymb. 
3- Ardour of piety. 

There will be at Loretto, in a few ages more, 
jewels of the greateſt value in Europe, if the devo- 
tion of its princes continues in its preſent ferrovy, 

| | : Addiſon on Italy. 
FE'sc uE. 2. ſe [weeſe, Dutch; feu, Fr. 
A ſmall wire by which thoſe who teach 


to read point out the letters. 

Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, making 
the points of his fingers of his left hand both on 
the inſide to ſignify ſome letter, when any of them is 
pointed at by the fore-tinger of the right hand, or 
by any kind of fe/cue. Ilolder. 

Teach them how manly paſſions ought to move; 
For ſuch as cannot think, can never love; 

And ſince they needs will judge the poet's art, 
Point 'em with fe/cxes to each ſhining part. Dryd, 
Fe'sELs. 2. . A kind of baſe grain. 

Diſdain not feſe/s or poor vech to tow, 

Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive. 
FessE. . . [In heraldry. ] : 

The fe//e is ſo called of the Latin word faſcia, a 
band or girdle, poſleſſing the third part of the elcut- 
cheon over the middle: if there be above one, you 
mult call them bars; if with the field there be odd 
pieces, as ſeven or nine, then you muſt name the 
tield, and ſay ſo many bars; if even, as fix, eight, 
or ten, you muſt ſay barwiſe, or barry of fix, eight, 
or ten, as the king of Hungary bears argent and 
gules, barry of eight. Peacham on Blaxoning. 


To Fe'sTER. v. 7. [e, in Bavarian, a 
ſwelling corrupted, Zuniu.] To rankle; 
to corrupt; to grow virulent, = 


[ fervor, Latin; ferveur, 


Pope. 


May. 


FES 


I might, even in my lady's preſence, diſcover the 
fore which had deeply f:/er2d within me. Sidney, 
Inward corruption and infected ſin, "= 
Not purg'd, not heal'd, behind remained ſtill, 


And feftering fore did rankle yet within. Fairy Q. 
How ſhould our feffered ſores be cured? Hooker, * 


I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart, 
To 14 themſelves re member'd. 
Weill might they er *gaink ingratitude, 
And tent — ih death. : 
Mind that their fouls. 
May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire 
hg” 8 theſe fields, where, wretches, their poor 
ies 
Muſt lie and Acer. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
There was imagination, that between a knight 
whom the duke had taken into ſome good degree 
of favour, and Felton, there had been ancient quar- 
rels not yet well healed, which might perhaps be 
Fefering in his breaſt, and by a certain inflamma- 
tion produce this effect. ; Motion. 
Paſſion and unkindneſs may give a wound that 
_ and ſmart; but it is treachery that makes 
it fefter. 


Haſty; hurried. A word not in uſe. 

Adviſe the duke, where you are going, to a moſt 

feſtinate preparation: we are bound to the like. 
Shak«ſp. King Lear. 
Fe'srtNaTELY. adv. | from Heſtinate.] 
Haſtily; ſpeedily; with ſpeed. Not in 
Take this key; give enlargement to the ſwain, 
and bring him feſtinately hither. ä 
FEs TINA TTION. 2. /. [ feſtinatio, Latin.] 
Haſte; hurry. | , 
FESTIVAL. adj. [ feftious, Latin.] Per- 

taining to feaſts; joyous. 

He appeared at great tables, and Fit: al enter- 
tainments, that he might manifeſt his divine charity 
to men, Atterbury. 

Frs TIVAL. z. /. Time of feaſt; anniver- 
ſary-day of civil or religious joy. 
So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before ſome feſtival, 
To an impatient child that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. Shakeſp. Rom. and Jul. 

Th' invited ſiſters with their graces bleſt 
Their f:/tivals. Sandys., 

The morning trumpets f: fival proclaim'd 
Through each high ftreer. Miltan's Agomiſfters 

Follow, ve nymphs and ſhepherds all, 
Come celebrate this fe/tiwval, 

And merrily ſing and tport, and play; 
"Tis Oriana's nuptial day. 

By facritice of the tongues they purged away what- 

ever they had ſpoken amiſs during the feu. 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 

The f:fival of our Lord's reſurrection we have 
celebrated, and may now conſider the chief conſo- 
quence of his reſurrection a judgment to come. 

Atterbury's Sermons, 


Frs TVT. adj. | Feſtivus, Latin.] Joyous; 


gay; befitting a feaſt. | 
The glad circle round them yield their fouls 
To faſtive mirth and wit that knows no gall. TB. 


Fesri'vitY. 2. J. [ f.ftivitas, Latin; from 


feſtive. ] 
1. Feſtival; time of rejoicing. 

The daughter of Jephtha came to be worſhipped 
as a deity, and had an annual feivity obſerved unto 
her honour. 0 Browns 

There happening a great and ſolemn feſtivity, 
ſuch as the ſheep-thearings uſed to be, David con- 
deſcends to beg of a rich man ſome ſmall repaſt. 


Jo % 


Sort . 


7 
FESTINATE. adj. feſtinatus, Latin. 


Shakeſp. Cortol, 


Lo 


- 


Shakeſpeare : 


Granville. 


2. Gaiety ; joyfulneſs; temper or behaviour 


befitting a feaſt. | 
To ſome perſons there is no better inſtrument 
to cauſe the remembrance, and to endear the atfec- 
tion to the article, than the recommending it by 
feſtivity and joy of a holy-day. Taytbr. 
FesTo'oN. x. J. ¶ fellon, French.] An or- 
nament of carved work in the form of a 
5D wreath 
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ments, are the fetching afar off; for that outruns the 


FE T 


wreach or garland of flowers, or leaves 
twiſted together, thickeſt at the middle, 
and ſuſpended by the two extremes, whence 
it hangs down perpendicularly. Harri. 


Fe'srUCINE. adj. { fiſtuca, Latin. ] Straw- | 


colour between green and yellow. 

Therein may be diſcovered a little inſect of a 
Ftucine or pale green, reſembling a locuſt or graſs- 
hopper. Brown. 

Frs rv'cous. azj. | feftxca, Latin. ] Formed 
of firaw. 

We ſpeak of ſtraws, or fe/tuccus diviſions, lightly 

drawn over with oil. Brows's Vulgar Erronrs. 
To Fzr. v. a. To fetch; to go and bring. 
Not in uſe. 

Get kome with thy fewel, make ready to fel, 

The ſooner the eaſier carriage to get. Tuffer. 

But for he was unable them to fer, 

A little boy did on him ſtill attend. Fairy Queen, 

And they fer forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jchoia- 
kim, who ſlew him with the ſword. Jer. xxvi. 23. 

Fer. z. J, [I ſuppoſe from fait, French, a} 
part or portion. } A piece. Not in ule. 
The bottom clear | 
Now laid with magy a. fer 
Of feed-pearl, ere ſhe bath'd her there 
Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 
To FE'ICH, v. 4. preter. fetched; anciently 
fet, unleſs it rather came from 7% et. | 
[peccan, pevran, Saxon. 
1. To go and bring. 
They have devis'd a mean 
How he her chamber-window will aſcend, 
And with a corded ladder ferch her down. Shakefp. | 
We will take men to fetch victuals for the 8 
Judges. 

Go ta the flock, and fetch me from l d 
goats · Ceneſis. 

The ſeat of empire where the Iriſh come, 
And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. 

* aller. 

Draw forth the monſters of th? abyſs profound, 

Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. Pope. 
2. To derive; to draw. | 

On, you nobleſt Engliſh, 

"Whoſe blood is fercb'd from fathers of war-proof. 


Sbakeſp. 
3. To ſtrike at a diſtance. 


The conditions of weapons, and their improve- 


danger, as it is ſeen in ordnance and muſkets. Bacon. 

4. To bring to any ſtate by ſome powerful 
Operation. 

n ſmells we ſee their great and ſudden effect in 

fetching men again, when they ſwoon. Bacon. 


At Kome any of thoſe arts immediately thrives, | 


under the encouragement of the prince, and may be 
fetched up to its perfection in ten or a dozen years, 
which is the work of an age or two in other coun- 
tries. d Addiſon on Italy. 
5. To draw within any confinement or pro- 
hibition. 

General terms may ſufficiently convey to the 
people what our intentions are, and yet not fetch 
us within the compaſs of the ordinance. Sander ſon. 

6. To produce by ſome kind of force. 

Theſe ways, if there were any ſecret excellence 
among them, would fezch it out, and give it fair 
opportunities to advance itſelf by. Milton. 

An human ſoul without education is like marble 
in the quarry, which ſhews none of its beauties till 
the il of the poliſher fetches out the colours. 

g Addiſon s Spectator. 
7. To perform: It is applied to motion or 


_ cauſe. | 
I'll fetch a turn about the*"garden, pitying _ 
The pangs of barr'd affections; though the king 
Hath charg'd you ſhould not ſpeak together. Shake/. 
When evening grey doth riſe, I fetch my round 
Over the mount. Milton. 
To come to that place they muſt fetch a compaſs 
three miles on the right band through a foreſt. 
Kaollec's Hiſtory. 


r 


8. To perform with fuddenneſs or violence. | 


Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or -race of youthtul and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neightag loud, 


hakeſp. | 


The fox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps at 
a delicious cluſter of grapes. Eſtrange. 
Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that 
loſt her beauty by the ſmall-pox, ſhe ferches a deep 
ſich. 5 £ Addiſon. 
9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. | 
Mean time flew our ſhips, and ftraight we fetebt 
The ſyrens ifle; a ſpleenleſs wind fo ſtretcht | 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. Chapm, 
If earth, induſtrious of herſelf, fetch day 
Travelling Eaſt; and with her part averſe 
From the ſun's beam, meet night; her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The hare laid himſelf down, and took a nap; tor, 
ſays he, I can fetch up the tortoiſe when I pleaſe. 
: : L' Eftrange. 
10. To obtain as its price. 
During ſuch a itate, ſilver in the coin will never 
fetch as much as the filver in bullion. che. 
70 FETCH. S. z. To move with a quick 


return. | 
Like a ſhifted wind unto a fail, 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ferch. z. /. [from the verb.] A ſtrata- 
gem by which any thing is indirectly per- 
ormed; by which one thing ſeems in- 
tended and another is done; a trick; an 
artifice. 
An envious neighbour is eaſy to find, 
His cumberſome fetches are ſeldom behind: 
His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can; 
His purpoſe pnce gotten, a pin for thee then. Tuſſer. 
It is a ſetch of wit; 
You laying theſe {light ſullies on my ſon, 
As *twere a thing a little ſoil'd i“ ch' working. 


Shak. Hamlet. 
But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 
Streight caſt about to oyer-reach 
Th' unwary conqu'ror with a fetch. 


Hudibras. 


With this fetch he laughs at the trick he hath | 


plaid me, Still, 
The fox had a fetch in't. 
From theſe inſtances and fetches 

Thou mak'ſt of horſes, clocks, and watches; 

Quoth Mat, thou ſeem'ſt to mean 


That Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 
Fe'TCHER. z. / [from fetch.] One that 
fetches any thing. 
FE'TID. ady. | fetidus, Latin; fetid, Fr.] 


Stinking; rancid; having a ſmell ſtrong 
and offenſive. 
Moſt putrefactions are of an odio ell; for 


they ſmell either etid or mouldy. Bacon. 
In the moſt ſevere orders of the church of Rome, 
thoſe who practiſe abſtinence, feel after it ſetid hot 
eructations. Arbutbmot. 
Plague, fierceſt child of Nemeſis divine, 
Deſcends from Ethiopia's poiſonꝰd woods, 
From ſtifled Cairo's filth and fetid fields. Thomſen. 
Fe'TIDNEssS. z. /. from fetid.] The quality 
of ſtink ing. 
Fe'TLOCK, 7, . | feet and ack.) A tuft 
of hair that grows behind the paſtern joint 
of many horſes: horſes of a low ſize have 


ſcarce any ſuch tuft. Farrier's Die, 
Their wounded ſteeds 
Fret fer/ock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yetk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. 
Sh. H. V. 
White were the fe:/ocks of his feet before, 
And on his front a ſnowy ſtar he bore. Dryden. 


Fe'ToR, z. . | fetor, Latin.) A ſtink; 
a ſtench; a ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. 

The fetor may diſcover itſelf by ſweat and hu- 

mour. Brown. 


When the ſymptoms are attended with a feror of 


FE'TTER. z. J. It is com 


To FETTLE. w. . 


FEY 
any kind, ſuch a diſeaſe will be cu 


ſubſtances, and none better than wh Red by weft 
bd "RY, 


E monly uſed! 
the plural Jetters. fr Om cet 4 RN 
Saxon. ] Chains for the feet; chains by 
which walking is hindered. 
Doctrine unto tools is as ferie 
like manacles on the right hand. 
Drawing aſter me the chains and 
unto I have been tied, I have by oth 
„5 
alſions too fierce to be in fetters houn, 
And nature flies him like ee * Dit 
The wretch in double ferrers bound, L 8 
Your potent mercy may releaſe, = 
Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his j. 


Ecclef, iy). 10. 
ferters here, 
er mens eu; 
wes, 


Prix. 
juſt before had been ſo much pained by the Foe 
. Adds. 


Had broke your fettero, and aſſur'd your freedom, 
A, Poilicy, 


To FE'TTER. v. @, [from the noun.] 19 


bind; to enchain; to ſhackle; to tis 


It 1s properly uſed of the feet, but i; ae 
plied to other reſtraints. 
Neither her great worthineſs, nor his own fahr. 
ing for her, could fetter bis fickleneſs. Sita 
My conſcience! thou art fetter d i 
More than my thanks and wriſts. Shatefp. Car; 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread; © 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words, $}.z 
Doth a maſter chide his ſervant becauſe he dy 
not come, yet knows that the ſervant is chaire] 
and ſeltered, fo as he cannot move? Brau a., 
A chain which man to ter man has made; 
By artifice impos'd, by fear obey'd. Pri, 
[A cant word from 
feel.] To do trifling buſineſs; to ji; 
the hands without labour. 
When your maſter is moſt buſy in company, cone 
in and pretend to ferrle about the room; ai it e 
chides, ſay you thought he rung the bell. Sift 


FETUS. 2. /. { fetns, Latin.] Any anind 


in embrio; any thing yet in the won; 
any thing unborn. | 
That paradox of Hippocrates ſome learned phyf. 


cians have of late revived, that the fetus refpires in 
I 


the womb. B:jie 


Fp. 2. /. [| perwd, enmity, Saxon, ] 


Quarrel; contention; pn; war, 
Though men would find ſuch mortal feud: 
In ſharing of their publick goods. Hudibra:, 

In former ages it was a policy of France to rait 
and cheriſh inteſtine feuds and diſcords in Great 
Britain. | Addi. 

Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remoteſt regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. Adi, 


FEU'DAL. adj. | feudalis, low Latin.] Per- 


taining to fees, feus, or tenures by which 
lands are held of a ſuperiour lord. 


Feu'pal. z. J. A dependance; ſomething 


held by tenure; a fee; a feu. | 
Wales, that was not always the feudal tertitery a 

England, having been governed by a prince of their 

own, had laws utterly ſtrange to the laws of reg 


Fev'DaATORY. 2. , [from feudal.) One 


who holds not in chief, but by ſome 
conditional tenure from a ſuperiour. 
The duke of Parma was tempted to be true tb 
that enteyprize, by no leſs promile than to be ma? 
a feudatory, or beneficiary king of England, mri 
the ſeignory in chief of the pope, and the protect 
of Spain. Vacen 


FE VER. . . [Lhevre, French; febris, Lat.) 


A diſeaſe in which the body is violently 


heated, and the pulſe quickened, or in 


which heat and cold prevail by turns. It 
is ſometimes continual, ſometimes inter- 
mittent. 3 

Think' thou the fiery fever will goout 


* 


on the feet; 2g 


It! 
wind: 
eder 6 


five: 
a fe 


Is dre 
FEC 


Or r 

Of 
May ( 
or re; 
round 
FEU] 
colo 
mor 


FEW 


eden 8 5 
lng + titles blown from adulation ? 
| 15 ern place to flexure and low bending? _ 
by | Shak, HemyV. 
me, Duncan is in his grave 


5 
After life's fitful ver he Meeps well. Shakeſp. 


Should not a lingering fever be remov'd, 


4 nevcr dreamed in his life, *till he had the 
_ he was then newly recovered of, Locke, 
To Fe'vER. . As [ rom the noun, } To 
ut into a fever. | 
The white hand of a lady fever thee! 


ke to look onꝰ t. ; 
gr blood all fever” d, and with a furious leap, 


She ſprung from bed diſtracted in her mind. Dryd. 
Fevrkrr. z. /. (from fever. | A flight 


fever; febricula. 


ſatacient excuſe for non- appearance. 22 
Fryer FEW. 2. J. | febris and fugo, Latin. ] 
A plant, 


tie, Common feverfew is the ſort uſed in medicine, 
ae 2nd is found wild in many parts of England. Miller. 
Fir:nisH, adj. [from fewer, 
fer. 1. Diſeaſed with a fever. 
rey, To other climates beaſts and birds retire, 
Ar fucriſh nature burns in her own fire. Cyeech, 
a; When an animal that gives ſuck turns feverifh, 
that is, its juices more alkaline, the, milk turns 
bah, from its native genuine whitenefs to yellow. 
dot Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
ned 2, Tending to fever. 
ws A fereriſh diſorder diſabled me. Swift 19 Pope. 
PE: 3. Uncertain; inconſtant; now hot, now 
P We toſs and turn about our feveri/h will, 
10 When all our eaſe muſt come by lying ſtill; 


For all the happineſs mankind can gain, 


75 ls not in pleaſure, but in reſt from pain. Did. 
= 4. Hot; burning. 
* And now four days the ſun had ſeen our woes, 
Id Four nights the moon beheld th” inceſſant fire 
b; It ſeem'd as if the ſtars more ſickly roſe, 
And farther from the feveriſh North retire. Dryd. 
ji. F:vERISHNESS. 2. J. [from feveriſh.)] A 
i light diſorder of the feveriſh kind. 
1 FevERo Us. adj. [ fevreaux-ſe, French; from 
a fever, ] 
f I, Troubled with a fever or ague. 
5 Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
lis Were feverazs, and did tremble. Shakeſp, Coriol. 
Hi 2. Having the nature of a fever, 
A All few*rous kinds, 
Conrulfions, epilepties, fierce catarrhs. Milton, 
| 3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 
0h It hath been noted by the ancients, that ſouthern 
er- minds, blowing much, without rain, do cauſe a 
+ /[*vercus dilpoſition of the year; but with rain not. 
"I Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
= EVERY, adj, (from fever. ] Diſeaſed with 
Ng a fever, | 
4 O Rome, thy head 
Fa Is drown'd in ſleep, and all thy body fev'ry. 
4 "EEE en Jonſ. Catil. 
1 IAE. 2. /. French.] A bunch 
n or row of leaves. 
ne of Homer's head I incloſe the outline, that you 
ay determine whether you would have it fo large, 
"7 evuced to make room for feuillage or laurel 
: t _ the oval, Fervas to Pope. 
. FEUILLEMORT. u. J. [French.] The 
8 colour of a faded leaf, corrupted com- 
rhe monly to philemot. 
[ 
0 * UTERFR, 2. . A dogkeeper : perhaps 
ny Hos cleaner of the kennel. 
- EW, adj, peo, Feopa, Saxon 3 faa, 
It Daniſh, ] 
= T * 
5 p — many ; not in a great number. 
f e are left but few of many. Fer. 
1 So much the thirſt of honour fires the blood; 
* "9 M437 would be great, ſo few be good; 


' Becauſe it long has rag'd within my blood? Dryden. 


Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


A light ferierer, or an old quartan ague, is not a 


| as the -membranous and cartilaginous 


FIB 


| For who would virtue for herfelf regard 
rtue for herfelf 
Or wed without the portion of reward * Dryd. | 
On Winter ſeas we fewer ſtorms behold, 
Dryd. 


2 


Than foul diſeaſes that inſect the fold. 
Men have feuer or more fimple ideas from with- 
out, according as the objects they converſe with 
afford greater or leſs variety. te. 
The fewer ſtill you name, you wound the more ; 


Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. 1 | 


Party is the madneſs of many, tor the gain o ay 
= | Swift. 

The imagination of a poet is a thing ſo nice and 

delicate, that it is no eaſy matter to find out images 

Capable af giving pleaſure to one of the fer, who, 

in any age, have come up to that character. 

3 3 Berkley to Pope. 

2. Sometimes elliptically; not many words. 

To anſwer both allegations at once, the very ſub- 
ſtance of that they contain is in fexv but this. 


Hooker. 

So having aid, he thus to Eve in fewo: 

Say, woman, what is this which thou haſt done ? 
a Milton. 

Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge. Dryden. 

The firm reſolve I here in few diſcloſe. Pope. 

FeiwsrL. 2. J. | fen, French.] Combuſti - 
ble matter; materials for keeping fire: as 
firewood, coal. 

If a ſpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling 
even where the wood was green, and fartheſt off 
from any inclination unto furious attempts, muſt not 
the peril thereof be greater in men, whoſe minds are 
as dry feꝛbel, apt beforehand unto tumults, ſeditions 
and broils ? Hooker, Dedication. 


Others may give the cel or the fire 
But they the breath, that makes the flame, e ee 


Denbam. 

A known quantity of fexve/, all kindled at once, 

will cauſe water to boil, which being lighted gra- 

dually will never be able to do it. Hentley's Serm. 

To Fe WEL. wv. a. from the noun.] To 
feed with fewel. 

Never, alas! the dreadſul name, 

That fewels the infernal flame. 
Fe'wness. 2. J. [from frau.] 

1. Paucity ; ſmallneſs of number. | 
Theſe, by reaſon of their fewneſs, I could not 
diſtinguiſh trom the numbers with whom they are 
embodied, | Dryden. 
2, Paucity of words; brevity ; conciſeneſs. 
Fewneſs and truth, 'tis thus. Shakeſp. 
To Fey. v. a. | veghen, Dutch. ] To 
cleanſe a ditch of mud, 

Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 
That all a dry Summer no water will yield, 
By feying and caſting that mud upon heaps, 
Commodities many the huſbandman reaps. TJuſſer. 
FIB. z. J. [A cant word among children.] 

A lie; a falſehood. 

Deſtroy his #5 or ſophiſtry in vain, 

The creature's at his dirty work again. 
I ſo often lie, 

Scarce Harvey's ſelf has told more fibs than I. Pope. 

To FIB. v. z. [from the noun. ] To lie; 

to tell lyes; to ſpeak falſely. 

If you have any mark, whereby one may know 
when you fb, and when you ſpeak truth, you had 
beſt tell it me. Arbuth. 
Fi'BBER, 2. . [from fb.) A teller of fibs. 
FUBRE. 2. /. [ fibre, Fr. ra, Latin. ] 

1. A ſmall thread or firing ; the firſt con- 
ſtituent parts of bodies. | 
Now ſliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 

And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 
2. A fibre, in phyſick, is an animal thread, 
of which ſome are ſoft, flexible, and a 
little elaſticx; and theſe are either hol- 
low, like ſmall pipes, or ſpongious and 
full of little cells, as the nervous and 
fleſhy fibres: others are more ſolid, flexi- 
ble, and with a ſtrong elaſticity or ſpring, 


Conuley - 


Pope. 


For few there are but have been once deceiv'd. 


FIC 


Feet and a third ſort are hard and 
flexible, as the fSbres of the bones. Some 
ſo very ſmall as not to be eaſily perceived; 
and others fo big as to be plainly ſeen ; 
and moſt of them appear tk compoſes 
of ſtill ſmaller fibres: theſe fibres firſt con- 
ſtitute the ſubſtance of the bones, cartil- 
ages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, 
arteries, and muſcles, Quincy. 

My heart finks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every ſlacken'd fibre drops its hold, 

Like nature letting down the ſprings of life : 

The name of father awes me ſtill. D. yden. 
Fr'BRIL.. z. J. | fibrille, French.) A ſmall 

fibre or ſtring. 

The muſcles conſiſt of a number of fibres, and 
each fibre of an incredible number of little f#6ri/s 
bound together, and divided into little cells. . 

| _ Cheyne's Phil. Prine. 

FiiBxous. adj. | fibreux, French; from 

fibre.) Compoſed of fibres or ſtamina. 

The difference between bodies fbrovs and bodies 
viſcous is plain; for all wool and tow, and cotton 
and filk, have a greedineſs of moiſture. Bacon. 

I ſaw Petreus' arms employ'd around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground; 

This way and that he wrench'd the Fou bands, 

The trunk was like a ſapling in his hands. Dryd. 
The fibrous and ſolid parts of plants paſs unal- 

tered through the inteſtines. Arbuthnot on Alim. 


FIBULA. u. ſ. [Latin.] The outer and 
leſſer bone of the leg, much ſmaller than 
the tibia: it lies on the outſide of the 
leg; and its upper end, which is not ſo 
high as the knee, receives the lateral knob 
of the upper end of the tibia into a ſmall 
ſinus, which it has in its inner fide. Its 
lower end is received into the ſmall finus 
of the tibia, and then it extends into a 
large proceſs, which forms the outer 
ankle. | Quincy. 

FICKLE. adj. picol, Saxon. ] 

1. Changeable; mconſtant ; »rreſolute 
warering; unſteady ; mutable ; change- 
ful; without ſteady adherence. 

Remember where we are, 5 
In France amongſt a fick/e wavering nation. Shak, ® 
A flave, whoſe eaſy borrow'd pride 
Dwells in the fehle grace of her he follows. Shak, 
Or likeſt hovering dreams, 
The Felle penſioners of Morpheus! train. Milt, 
They know how fickle common lovers are; 
Their oaths and vows are cautiouſly believ'd; 


Dryden. 
We in vain the fickle ſex purſue, 
Who change the conſtant lover for the new. 
2. Not fixed; ſubject to viciſſitude. 
He would be loth 
Us to aboliſh; leit the adverſary | 
Triumph, and ſay, fc#/s their ſtate, whom God 
Moft favours ! Milton“: Paradiſe Loft, 


FrcKkLENESS. 2. /. [from fickle. ] Incon- 
ſtancy ; uncertainty ; unſteadineſs. 
Neither her great worthineſs, nor his own ſuffer- 
ing for her, could fetter his fckleneſs ; but, betore 
his marriage-day, he hd taken to wife that Baccha 
of whom the complained. Sidreys 
Beware of fraud, beware of fck/erefs, 
In choice and change of thy dear loved dame. 


| Fairy Queens 
I am a foldier, and unapt to weep, . 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleneſs. Shakeſpe 
Inſtability of temper ought to be checked, when 
it diſpoſes men to wander from one ſcheme of go- 
vernment to another, ſince ſuch a fcileneſs cannot 
but be attended with fatal conſequences. Addiſon. 
Whether out of fick/eneſs or deſign I can't tell, 
I found that what ſhe liked one day ſhe diſliked 


Prior. 


another. Addiſon, 
5 D 2 Fr'ckLx. 
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To FipnLE. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 

1. To play upon a fiddle. | 
4 Themiſtocles being debired at a feaſt to touch a 
Jute, he ſad he could not fdgle, but he could make 
Bacin's Eſſays. 

e i 1 


FID 


Ficxty, adr, | from fickle, ] Without] 


certainty or ſtability. 
Do not now, 
| Like a young waſte ful heir, mortgage the hopes 
Of godlike majeſty on bankrupt terms, 
To raiſe a preſent pow*r that's fick/y held 
By the frail tenure of the people's will. Scutbern. 
FI'CO. x. /. IItalian.] An act of contempt 
done with the fingers, expreſſing a fig for 


Ole 

Having once recovered his fortreſs, he then gives 
the Fico to his adverſaries. : Carew. 

Fi c TIL E. adj, [fifilis, Latin. ] Moulded 
into form; manufactured by the potter. 

The cauſe of fragility is an impotency to be 
extended; and thereſore ſtone is more fragil than 
metal, and ſo fi@ile earth is more fragil than crude 
earth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Fi'cTioN. 2. J [f@io, Latin; fiction, Fr. 

1. The act of feigning or inventing. 

If the preſence of God in the image, by a mere 

Fiction of the mind, be a ſufficient ground to worſhip 
that image, is not God's real preſence in every crea- 
ture a far better ground to worthip it? Stilling feet. 

Fifion is of the eſſence of poetry, as well as of 
painting : there is a reſemblance in one of human 
bodies, things, and actions, which are not real; and 
in the other of a trus ſtory by a fiction. Dryden, 

2. 'The thing feigned or invented. 

If through mine ears pierce any conſolations, 

By wiſe diſcourſe, ſweet tunes, or poets fi7icns ; 

If ought I ceafe theſe hideous exclamations, 
While that my ſoul, ſhe lives in afflictions. Sidney. 

So alſo was the ation of thoſe golden apples 
kept by a dragon, taken from the ſerpent, which 
tempted Evah. Raleigh. 

3. A falſehood; alye.' 

Fi'cTious. adj. [ fetus, Latin.] Fictitious; 
imaginary; invented. A word coined 
by Prior. oY 

With tancy'd rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and' motion man reſtrains, 

And ſtudied lines and ig“. circles draws. Prier. 

FICTYTIOUS. ads. [ faitins, Latin. I 

1. Counterfeit ; falſe ; not genuine. 

Draw him ſtrictly ſo, 
That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no trappings of f&itious fame. 

2. Feigned; imaginary. | 

The human perſons are as f&/tious as the airy 

ones; and Belinda refembles you in nothing but in 
beauty. Pope. 

3. Not real; not true; allegorical; made 
by praſopopœia. 

Milton, ſeuſible of this defect in the ſubject of his 
poem, brought into it two characters of a ſhadowy 
and fifitious nature in the perſons of fin and death, 
by which means he has interwoven in his fable a very 
beautiful allegory. Adi. Speft. 

Ficti'riousLY. adv. | from fictitious. | 
Falſely; counterfeily, _ 

Theſe pieces are f&iciovfly ſet down, and have no 
copy in nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Fip. z. J. ¶ fitta, Italian. ] A pointed iron 

Vith which ſeamen untwiſt their cords. 

Shinner. 


Dryder. 


FIDDLE. . , [yidele, Saxon; ved, 


Dutch; del, German; fidicula, Latin; 
full, Erſe.] A ſtringed inſtrument of 


mulick ; a violin. 
In trials of muſical ſkill the judges did not crown 
the fiddle, but the performer. Stilling Het. 
The adventure ot the bear and fiddle, | 
Is fung ; but breaks off in the middle. Hudibra:. 
She tried the f4/e all over, by drawing the bow 
over every part of the ſtrings ; but could not, for her 
heart, find whereabout the tune lay. Addiſon. 


a ſmall town a great city. 


FID 


Others import yet nobler arts from France, F 
Teach kings to fiddle, and make ſenates — 
ope. 
2. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, and 
do nothing, like a fellow that plays upon 
a fddle. | 
A cunning fellow obſerved, that old Lewis had 
ſtole away part of the map, and ſaw him fiddling 


and turning the map, trying to join the two pieces 
together. Arbuthnot, 


Good cooks cannot abide what they juſtly call #d- 
dling work, where abundance of time is ſpent, and 
little done. : Swift. 

FiſpDLEFADDLE. z. /. | A cant word. 
Trifles. | 

She ſaid that her grandfather had a horſe ſhot at 
Edgehill, and their uncle was at the ſiege of Buda; 
with abundance of fddlefaddle of the ſame nature. 

Spefator. 

FiſipDLEFADDLE. adj. Trifling; giving 

trouble, or making a buſtle about no- 
thing. | 


She was a troubleſome fiddlzſaddle old woman, 
and ſo ceremonious that there was no bearing of her. 


Arbuthnot. 
FI DDI. ER. z. J. from fiddle.] A muſician; 
one that plays upon the fiddle. 
Let no ſawcy fiddler preſume to intrude, 
Unleſs he is ſent for to vary our bliſs. Ben Jonſen. 
Nero put the fiddlers to death, for being more 
ſkilful in the trade than he was. Taylor. 
Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, | 
”I'will turn all politicks to jetts, 
To be repeated like John Dory, 
When #fdlers ſing at feaſts. 
When miſs delights in her ſpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get. 8 
Fr'ipDLESTICK. 2. /. | fiddle and ich. ] The 
bow and hair which a fiddler draws over 
the ſtrings of a fiddle. | | 


His grifly beard was long and thick, 
With which he itrung his Alete. 


Dryden, 


FTludibras. 


Fi'DDLESTRING. . /. | fiddle and ftring.] 


The ſtring of a fiddle ; that which makes 
the noiſe, 

A fiddleftring, moiſtened with water, will ſink a 
note in a little time, and conſequently muſt be re- 
laxed or lengthened one ſixteenth. Arbuthnst. 

Fi/DELITY. 2. /. [| fidelitas, Latin; fidelite, 
French. | 
1, Honeſty ; veracity, 

The church, by her publick reading of the book of 
Gal, preached only as a witneſs ; now the principal 
thing required in a witneſs is fidelity, Hooker. 

2. Faithtul adherence, 
They miſtake credulity for fidelity. 
To FiDGE. 


Clarke. 
. . [A cant word.] To 
To Fi'DGET. move nimbly and irregu- 

larly, It implies in Scotland agitation. 

Tim, thou'rt the Punch to ſtir up trouble 
You wriggle, Hage, and make a rout, 

Put all your brother puppets out. Sewift, 
Fipu'Cclal. adj. [| fidxcia, Latin.] Confi- 
dent ; undoubting. 

Faith is cordial, and ſuch as God will accept of, 
when it attords fducial reliance on the promiſes, 
and obediential lubmiilion to the commands. 

Ilammond's Pract. Catech, 


FI DVU CIAR NY. . /. [ fiduciarins, Latin.] 

1. One who holds any thing in truſt. 

2. One who depends on faith without 
Works. 


a = * 
The ſecond obſtructive is that of the Fduciary, 


that faith is the only inſtrument of his juitification 
and excludes good works from contributing any thing 
toward it. — Hammond. 
Fibu'ClIARY. 44. SES 
1. Confident; ſteady; undoubting; un- 
touched with doubt. | | 
That faith, which is required of us, is then per- 
ſect, when it produces in us a fdgciary aflent to 
whatever che Guſel has revealed. Male. 


; 


p 


FI E 
2. Not to be doubted. 


Elaiana can rely no where upon 
Fiduciary obedience, unleſs at bg HD 
ſhe is exemplarily loyal to herſelf in à li en 
obedience. 8 fon 
44 


a poſſeſſion held by ſome tenure of a fl. 
periour. IM 
To the next realm ſhe ſtretch'd her ſway 
For painture near adjoining lay, R 
A plenteous province and alluring prey; 
A chamber of dependencies was fram'd, 
And the whole i, in right of poetry, the cla. 
As they were honoured by great ings £2 
lands were in the nature of fe, for "hich 80 
poſſeſſors were obliged to do perſonal f:riice jr = 
2 Arbuthn;t on can. 
FIELD. 2. . [ peld, Saxon; fel, German. 
weld, Dutch. : 
1. Ground not inhabited; not built on, 
Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleaſure prove, 
That hills and vallies, dale and fed, 
And all the craggy mountains yield, Fakir 
By the civil law the corpſe of perſons dcs! 
were buried out of the city in the fields, %, 
2. Ground not encloſed, 1 
Field lands are not exempted from milder, x; 
yet from ſmut, where it is more than in incl; 
lands. 5 Morin, 
3. Cultivated tract of ground, 
Or great Ofiris, who firtt taught the ſain 
In Pharian fields to ſow the golden grain, P. 
4. The open country: oppoſed to houſe 
quarters. | 
Since his majeſty went into the fied, 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed. Sg. Ir, 
5. The ground of battle. | 
When a man is in the Held, a moderate (kill i4 
fencing rather expoſes him to the ſword of his en, 
than ſecures him from it. Lia 
6. A battle; a campaign; the action of u 
army while it keeps the field. 
You maintain ſeveral factions; 
And whiltt a field ſhould be diſpatch'd and fourtr, 
You are diſputing of your generals, | 
What though the field be loſt, 
All is not loſt. Milton's Varas% Lis 
7. A wide expanſe, 
The god a clearer ſpace for heav'n deſigu d; 
Where Felds of light and liquid ether tow, 
Purg'd trom the pond'rous dregs of carth belt. 


16:44 
* 


SJoak'/by 
PE, 


Aſk of yonder argent Felde above, 
Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove. Tg. 
8. Space; compaſs; extent. Fe 
The ill-natured man gives himſelf a large 419 
expatiate in: he expoſes failings in hun fatere, 
Addiſon's Nell. 
I ſhould enter upon a Fel too widr, 2's '* 
much beaten, if I ſhould ditplay all tne 4/544 
of peace. | Sinai! oft 
Who can this feld of miracles furvey, 
And not with Galen all in rapture ſay, 
- Behold a God, adore him aud obey. 1 
9. The ground or blank ſpace on + 
figures are drawn. 3 
Let the feld or ground of the picture . * 
light, and well united with colour. 2 
10. [In heraldry.] The ſurface of ny 
FiBL DED. adj. from field.] Being in = 
of battle. „ 
Now, Mars, I pr'sthee, make us quick Way 
That we with ſmoking ſwords may mann © 


Bi. (> nt 


K 


-- 


hence, ; 1 C111. 
To help our fielded friends. Safe my 
Fi ELD-BASIL. 2. . [feld and bail.) 
plant. ; 
8 x. , { field and bed. A _ con 
trived to be ſet up eaſily in the _ 
Romeo, good night; I'll to my truckle beg, 


a n 4 * Fa | Cf 
| old tor me to beep- 
This feldbed is woe d1 F150 Fakes 


rrerb FART: . , [xeld and Fanan, to 
wander in the fields; turdus filaris.] A 
_ birds, as woodcocks and fieldfares, if they 
gome early out of the northern countries, wow us 
new cold winters. Aon. 
Fre. DMARSHALs 1. J. [ feld and manſbal. 


Commander of an army in the field. 


Fir DOHõνEs . 1. /. { feld and mouſe ; nite- 
{:/a.] A mouſe that burrows in banks, 
and makes her houſe with various apart- 


ments. i | 
Th feldmorſe builds her garner under ground. 


Dryden. 
Hel iice are apt to gnaw their roots, and Kill 
tem in hard Winters. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Frrlporfic R. 2. fo [eld and cer. 
An oficer whoſe command in the ficld ex- 
tends to a whole regiment : as the colo- 
nel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 
Frisr PIECE. adj. | field and piece, | Small 
cannon uſed in battles, but not in ſieges. 
The baſla planting his feldpieces upon tlie hills, 
did trom thence grievouſly annoy the defendants. 

I Kiniles. 
| 1:59, 2. /. [piend, pond, Saxon, a foe. ] 
1, An enemy; the great enemy of mankind ; 

ſatan ; the devil, 
Tora is followed by the foul fiend, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Any infernal being. Eo 
What now, had I a body again, I could, 
Coming from hell; what ends wou'd with thould be, 


Aud Hannibal could not have wiſh'd to ſee. 
B. Jonſ. Cat. 
The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with fleſh and blood, 
Purſue their prey, and ſeek their wonted food; 
The end remounts his courſer. Dryden's 
O woman! woman! when to ill thy mind 
J bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend. Pape. 
FIERCE. adj. \ fer, French; ferox, Latin. ] 
1 Garage ; ravenous ; eaſily enraged, 
Thou hunteſt me as a ferce lion. 8 
2. Vehement in rage; eager of miſchief. 
Detiruction enters in the treacherous wood, 
And vengeful laughter, ferce for human blood. 
Pope. 
Tyrants Ferce, that unrelenting die. Nene. 
Wan that the god, whoſe earthquakes rock the 
cround, . 
Face to Phœacia eroſt the vaſt profound. 
3. Violent; outrageous; vehement. 


Ve her 
nclofe! 


Vim, 


Pepe. 


vr uh, for it. was cruel. C. xlix. 7. 
4. Paltonate ; angry; furious. 
This feyce abridgment 
Hach to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Didtiaction thould be rich in. Shakeſp. Cymbel. 
A wan brings his mind to be poſitive and ferce for 
folituus waote evidence he has never examined. 
| Locke. 
9. Strong; forcible; violent; with celerity. 
7:2 thips, though ſo great, are driven of fierce 
vigds ; yet are they turned about with a very [mall 
bela. Fa. ili. 2 
Frexctly. adv. [from ferce.] Violently ; 
turiouſly, - 
Batlle join'd, and both ſides feercely fought. Shak. 
The detendants, fiercely aflailed by their enemies 
befere, and beaten with the great ordnance behind, 
were gr.evoully diſtreſſed. Nallet. 
The air, it very cold, irritateth the flame, and 
Maket: it burn more fercely, as fire ſcorcheth in 
rolty weather, | Bacon. 
FERCENESS, x. . [from feerce.] 
1, Ferocity ; ſavageneſs, 
The detect of heat which gives Ferceneſi to our 
Natures, may contribute to that roughneſs ot our lan- 
guage, | Swift, 
2. Eaperneſs for blood ; fury. 


Suddenly there came out of a wood a monſtrous 


Coneſs, 


Cuid be their anger, for it was ferce; and their 


lion, with'a ſhe-bear uot far from him, of little lets. 
Sidney. | 


ö 


FIF 


3. Quickneſs to attack; keenneſs in anger 
and reſentment, | 
The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkil ful to their ſtrength, 
Fierce to their (kill, and to their Herceneſs valiant, 


Shakeſp. | 


4+ Violence; outrageous paſſion. 
His pride and brutal fercene/s J abhor; 

But ſcorn your mean ſuſpicious of me more. Dryd. 
. Vehemence ; haſty force. 
"TERIFA'CIAS. 2. J. [In law.] A judicial 

writ, that lies at all times within the year 

and day, for him that has recovered in 
an action of debt or damages, to the 
| ſherif, to command him to Tevy the 
debt, or the damages of his goods, againſt 
whom the recovery was had. Camel, 


Fr'ERINESS. . . [from feery.] 

1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. 

The alhes, by their heat, their fierineſs, and 
their dryneſs, belong to the element of earth. Boyle. 


2, Heat of temper ; intellectual ardour. 
The Italians, notwithſtanding their natural Fexi- 
neſs of temper, affect always to appear ſober and 
ſedate. i Addiſon. 
Fi'txy. adj. [from fire. ] 
1. Confiſting of fire, 
Scarcely had Phœbus in the gloomy Eaſt 
Yet harneſſed his fery footed team, 
Ne rear'd above the carth his flaming ereſt, 
When the latt deadly ſmoak aloft did ſteam. 
| Fairy Queen. 
I know, thou'dit rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fery gulph 
Than flatter him in a bower. 


2. Hot like fire. 
Hath tliy fery heart fo parcht thy entrails, 
That not a tear can fall tor Rutland's death? Shak, 


3. Vehement; ardent ; active. 
Then fery expedition be my wing, 
Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king. 
I drew this gallant head of war, 
And cull'd theſe fery ſpirits from the world, 
To outlook conqueſt, and to win renown 
Ev'n in the jaws of dauger and of death. Shako/p, 


4. Paſſionate ; outrageous ; eaſily provoked, 
You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 
How unremoveable, and fixt is he 
In his own courſe, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
5. Unreſtrained ; fierce. 
Then, as I ſaid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and ier ſteed, 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know, 
With flow but ſtately pace kept on his courſe. Shak, 
Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew; 
Th” audacious wretch tour fery courſers drew. 


Dryden. 
6. Heated by fire. 

The ſword which is made fery doth not only cut, 
by reafon of the ſharpneſs which ſimply it hath, but 
alſo burn by means of that heat which it hath from 
fire. Ecker. 

See ! from the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 

Short is his joy; he feels the fery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 


: Pepe. 
Firs. 2. . fire, French.] A pipe blown 
to the drum ; military wind mutick. 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition virtue! oh farewell! 
Farewell the neighing ſteed and the thrill trump, 
The fpirit-ftirring drum, the ear-piercing ie. Sha“. 
Thus the gay victim, with freth garianus crown'd 
Pleas'd with the ſacred e's enlivening ſound, 
Through gazing crowds in ſolemn ſtate proceeds. 
Philips. 
Saxon. | Five 


Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſp. 


FirTEE'N. adj. [FyFEcyne, 
and ten. | 

I have dreamed and flept above ſome f#f7eer years 

and more. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 


FIeTEE'NTH. ad/. | Pipxeoða, Saxon. ] The 


FIG 


ordinal of fifteen; the fifth after ths 


tenth ; containing one part in fifteen, 
A fifteenth pait of filver incorporate with gold, will 
Not be recovered by any water of feparation, except 
you put a greater quantity of filver to draw up the 
leſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
London ſends but four burgeſſes to parliament, - 
although it bear the ffteerth part of the charge of 
the whole nation in all publick taxes and levies. 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
FIFTH. adj. ¶ pipxa, Saxon. 
1. The ordinal of five; the next to the 
fourth. ä c 
With ſmiling aſpect you ſerenely move, | 
In your ffth orb, and rule the realm of love. Dryd. 
Juſt as I wiſh'd the lots were caſt on four, 
Myfelf the th. Pope's Odyſſey» 
2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for 
the part which they expreſs; a f/th, a 
fifth part; a third, a third part. 
The publick ſhall have loſt four of its annual 
income for ever. Swifts 


FreTHLY., adv. [from #fth.] In the fifth 


lace. | | 
Fifthly, living creatures have a more exact figure 
than plants, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory . 
F1'eTIETH. adj. Fipteogo ða, Saxon. ] The 
ordinal of fifty. | 
If this medium be rarer within the ſun's body 
than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the hun- 
dred part of an inch from its body, and rarer there 
than at the Atieth part of an inch from its body, an4- 
rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, I fee no rea- 
ſon why the increaſe of denſity ſhould flop any where. 
| | Newton's Opt. 
Fir Tv. adj. [Fixxiq, Saxon.] Fire tens. 
A wither'd hermit, five ſcore Winters worn, 
Might ſhake off y looking in her eye. . 
udas ordained captains over thouſands, hundreds, 
Mfties, and tens. 1 Mac. iii. 55. 
In the Hebrew there is a particle conſiſting but 
of one letter, of which there are reckoned up above 
fifty ſeveral ſignifications. Læcte. 
FIG. z. /. ¶ ficus, Latin; go, Spaniſh ; figur, 
French.] | 


t. A tree that bears figs. 
The charaQers are: the flowers, which are always 
incloſed in the middle of the fruit, conſiſt of the 
leat, and are male and female in the ſame fruit : the 
male flowers are fituated towards the crowr of the 
fruit; and the female, growing near the ſtalk, are- 
ſucceeded by ſmall hard feeds: the intire fruit is, 
for the moſt part, turbinated and globular, or of an 
oval ſhape, is fleſhy, and of a ſweet taſte. Miller. 
Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe, 
And ſhoot a leafy foreſt to the tkies. Pope's Odyſſey. 
| Or lead me through the maze, Z 
Embowering endleſs of the Indian fg. Thomſon. 
2. A luſcious ſoft fruit; the fruit of the 


figtree. 
It maketh gs better, if a figtree, when it begin- 
neth to put forth leaves, have his top cut off. - 
Bacern's Natural Hiftorys 
Figs are great ſubduers of acrimony. Arbutonet. 


To FIG. v. 3. [See FI CO. 
1. To inſult with fico's or contemptuous 
motions of the fingers. 
When Piftol lies, do this, and Fe me like 
The bragging Spaniard. Shakeſpeare's Elenry IV. 
2, Lo put ſomething uſeleſs into one's head. 
Low cant. 
Away to the fow ſhe goes, and figs her in the 
crown with another ſtory. L' Eftrarge. 
Fi'iGarrPLe. 2. J. A fruit, A ſpecies of 
apple. | 
A figapple hath no core or kernel, in theſe reſem- 
bling a Ag, and differing from other apples. 
Mcrtimer's Huſbandry. 
File MARICOLD. . /. A plant. It is fuc- 
culent, and has the appearance of houſes 
leck: the leaves grow oppolite by pairs. 
| Miller. 


| Fige 
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: Frc-cxnaT. ». /. [culex ficarius.) An inſect | 


2. To combat; to duel; to contend in 


3. To act as a ſoldier in any caſe, 


IE 


of the fly kind. 

To FIGHT. v. 2. preter. fought ; part. paſſ. 
fought, ¶peohran, Saxon, ] 

1. To contend in battle; to war; to make 
war; to battle; to contend in arms. It 
is uſed both of armies and fingle comba- 


_ rants. | 
King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to /ight in thy defence. 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and ſquadrons, aud right form ef war. 
Shakeſp. 
The common queſtion is, if we muſt now ſurr- 
ender Spain, what have we been fighting for all this 
while ? The anſwer is ready: we have been fghting 
for the ruin of the publick intereſt, and the advance- 
meat of a private. _ Swift, 
For her confederate nations fought, and kings were 
ſlain, 
Troy was o'erthrown, and a whole empire fell. 
| Philips. 


Shak. 


fingle fight. 
One ſhall undertake to fgh? againſt another. 
2 Eſdr. xiii. 
The r wren, 


The moſt diminutive of birds, will Caen 
The young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 


Shakefp. Mach. 


Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 


By this brave duke came early to his grave. Shak. 
Greatly unfortunate, he fights the cauſe 
Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome. Addiſon. 


4. It has auith before the perſon oppoſed ; 
ſometimes againſt. 


Ye fght with the Chaldeans. = 
The ttars in their courſes fought againſt Siſera. 
Judges. 


5. To contend. 
The hot and cold, the dry and humid „ig ht. 
| Sarnd)ys. 
To FicHhr, v. 3. To war againſt ; to com- 
bat againſt. | | 
Himſelf alone an equal match he boaſts, 
To fight the Phrygian and th' Auſonian hoſts. 


Dryd. En. 
Fichr. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Battle. 
Gabriel, lead forth to battle theſe my ſons 
Invincible, lead forth my armed ſaints, 
By thouſands and by millions rang'd for fighr. 


Milton. 
2, Combat : duel. 
Herilus in ſingle igt I flew, 
| Whom with three lives Feronia did endue ; 
And thrice I ſent him to the Stygian ſhore, 
Till the laſt ebbing ſoul return'd no more. Dryd. 


3. Something to ſcreen the combatants in 


me . 
ho ever ſaw a noble ſight, 
That never view'd a brave ſea-fight ! 
Hang up your bloody colours in the air, 
Up with your gte and your nettings prepare. 
Dryden. 
Fi HT ER. 2. J from fight.] Warriour; 
duelliſt. 
I will return again into the houſe, and deſire ſome 
conduct of the lady: I am no iger. Shakeſp. 
O, *tis the coldeſt youth upon a charge, 
The moſt deliberate fghter! Dryden's All for Love. 


FrcartinG. participial adj. [ from fight. 


1. Qualified for war; fit for battle. 
An hoſt of fghting men went out to war by bands. 


2 Chron. | 


2. Occupied by war; being the ſcene of 
War. 
In fghtirg fie ds as far the ſpear I throw 
As flies the arrow trom the well- drawn bow. Pope 


FIG 

FriemenT. #.f. [ figmentum, Latin.] An 
invention; a fiction; the idea feigned. 
Upon the like grounds was raiſed the p ren of 
Briareus, who, dwelling in a city called Hecaton- 
chiria, the fancies of thoſe times affigned him an 
hundred hands. Brown. 


Thoſe aſſertions are in truth the fgments of thoſe 
idle brains that brought romances into church hiſtory. 
Biſhop Lloyd. 

It carried rather an appearance of fgment and 
invention, in thoſe that handed down the memory of 
it, than of truth and reality. Windward, 


Fi'GPECKER, 2. / and peck ; ficedula, 
Latin. ] A bird, US | 
FG LAT E. adj. [from figulus, Latin.] 

Made of potters clay. 

FI'GURABLE. adj. from fguro, Latin. ] 
Capable of being brought to certain form, 
and retained in it. Thus lead is Agurable, 
but not water, | 


The differences of 6 r- and not impreſſible, 
figurable and not figurable, ſciſſible and not ſciſſible, 


are plebeian notions. _ Bacon. 
FicURABI'LITY. z./. [from figurable.] The 
quality of being capable of a certain and 
ſtable form, 
Fi'cURAL. adj. [from fenre.] 
1. Repreſented by delineation. | 
Incongruities have been committed by geographers 
in the fgura/ reſemblances of ſeveral regions. 
Brown, 
2. FicuRar, Number. Such numbers as do 
or may repreſent ſome geometrical figure, 
in relation to which they are always con- 
ſidered, and are either lineary, ſuperficial, 
or ſolid, Harris. 
Fre uRAT F. adj. [ figuratus, Latin.] 
1, Of a certain and determinate form. 
Plants are all fgurate and determinate, which 
inanimate bodies are not; for look how far the ſpirit 


is able to ſpread and continue itſelf, ſo far goeth the 
ſhape or figure, and then is determined. Bacon. 

2. Reſembling any thing of a determinate 
form: as, figurate ſtones retaining the 
forms of ſhells in which they were formed 
by the deluge. 

3. FiieuRaTE Counterpoint. [In  muſick.] 
That wherein there is a mixture of diſ- 
cords along with the concords. Harris. 

4. FicurRaTE Deſcant. [In muſick.] That 
wherein diſcords are concerned, as well, 
though not ſo much, as concords ; and 
may well be termed the ornament or rhe- 
torical part of muſick, in regard that in 
this are introduced all the varieties of 
points, figures, ſyncopes, diverſities of 
meaſures, and whatever elſe is capable of 
adorning the compoſition. Harris, 

FicuRa'TION. 2. J. [ fignratus, Latin. ] 

1. Determination to a certain form, 

Neither doth the wind, as far as it carrieth a voice, 
with motion thereof confound any. of the delicate 
and articulate fgurations of the air in variety of 
words. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 

2. The aQt of giving a certain form. 

If motion be in a certain order, there followeth 
vivitication and fguration in living creatures perfect. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Fi'cURATIVE. adj. [ figuratif-ve, French, 
from fgura, Latin.) | 

1. Repreſenting ſomething elſe; typical ; 
repreſentative. | 

This, they will ſay, was fgurative, and ſerved by 
God's appointment but for a time, to ſhadow out 
the true everlaſting glory of a more divine ſanctity; 
whereinto Chriſt being long ſince entered, it ſeemeth 
that all theſe curious exornations ſhould rather ceaſe. 


— 1 * 


FIG 
2. Changed by rhetorical figures from the 
primitive meaning ; not literal, 
How often have we been railed at for underſtandi 
words in a. figurative ſenſe, which cannot be liter 


underſtood without overthrowing the dae ei. 


dence of ſenſe and reaſon. t 


OD, lli 
This is a figurative expreſſion, where the rn 
are uſed in a different ſenſe from what they fi hy 
in their firſt ordinary intention, 2. 


3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical exor. 


nations; full of changes from the Crit; 
nal fente. Ses from the origi. 


Sublime ſubjects ought to be 2 1 
ſublimeſt and with the — 1 
ä Dryden's Juvenal, Pref. 
Fi'GURATIVELY, adv. [from figuratize,] 
By a figure; in a ſenſe differente from 
that which words originally imply; not 
literally. 


The cuſtom of the apoſtle is fpwratively to tran 
to himſelf, in the firſt perſon, 6. Wake to an 
ammond. 
The words are different, but the ſenſe is fil} - 
ſame ; for therein are figuratively intended Uriah 
and Ezechias, Brown, 
Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human vice 
are reprehended, partly dramatically, partly ſimply ; 
but, for the mott part, figuratively and occultly, - 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat, 
FI'GURE. 2. % [ figura, Latin. 
1. The form of any thing as terminated by 
the outline. | 
Flowers have all exquiſite fgrres, and the flower 
numbers are chiefly five and four; as in primrofe;, 
briar - roſes, ſingle muſkroſes, ſingle pinks and gill. 
flowers, which have five leaves; lilies, flowerde- 
luces, borage, buglaſs, which have four leaves. Bac, 
Men find green clay that is ſoft as long as it 1; 
in the water, ſo that one may print on it all kind 
of figures, and give it what ſhape one pleaſes. Bl. 
Figures are properly modifications of bodies ; tor 
pure ſpace is not any where terminated, nor can be; 
whether there be or be not body in it, it is uni- 
formly continued. | Like, 
2. Shape; form; ſemblance, 
He hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of ls 
age, doing in the fgwre of a lamb the feats ot a lion. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Perſon; external form; appearance grace. 
ful or inelegant, mean or grand. 
The blue German ſhall the Tigris drink, 
Ere I, ſorſaking gratitude and truth, ö 
Forget the figure of that godlike youtb. Dq den. 
I was charmed with the gracefulneſs of his g: 
and delivery, as well as with his diſcourſes. d½. 
A good figure, or perion, in man or woman, g:vc5 
credit at farit ſight to the choice of either. Clariſſa. | 
4. Diſtinguiſhed appearance; eminence 
remarkable character. | ; 
While fortune favour'd, while his arms ſupport 
The cauſe, and rul'd the counſels of the court, 
I made ſome figure there; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame. Dryd. 
The ſpeech, I believe, was not ſo much defigned 
by the knight to inform the court, as to give him à 
figure in my eye, and keep up his credit in the 
country, Addiſon's Spefaicr, 
Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that maxcs 3 
Figure either as a maid, a wife, or a widow. _ 
Addiſen's Guardian. 
. Whether or no they have done well oY PAP 
r maki re, time will witncle. 
or making another kind of fg# , Addifer. 
Many princes made very ill figures upon the 
throne, who before were the favourites of the peop-*+ 
Addiſon's Frecbold. 
- Magnificence ; ſplendour. 
5 If 1 be his chief = in it to grow rich, that he 
may live in figure and indulgence, and be able t9 
retire from bulineſs to idleneſs and hurry, his trades 
as to him, loſes all its innocency. : La 0 
6. A ſtatue; an image; ſomething forme 
in reſemblance of ſomewhat elſe. 


— 


4 


 Fhoocker. | 
. 


Several ſtatues, which ſeemed at a diſtance of the 
white 


| FIG 
whiteſt marble, were nothing elſe but of ny 2 


; ſnow. x . o 0 ” 
: "R epreſentations in painting 5 perſons ex- 


U a” * . 
ited in colours. ; : 
25 the principal figures of a picture the painter 
is to employ the ſine ws of his art; for in them con- 


rincipal beauty of his work. Dryden, 
* books and pictures ſell; 
Kindly throw in a little ge, 1 


4 {ct the price upon the bigger. : f 
g“ Arrangement; diſpoſition; modification. 
2 figure of a 7 is _ proee a cue 
jadle term with the parts of the queſtion, 
e 29 Watts's Logick. 
9. A character denoting a number. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets 
cannot : 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, fing, number 


His love to Anthony. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Clcop. 


He that ſeeketh to be eminent amongſt able men, 
hath a great taſk; but that is ever good for the 
publick : but he that plots to be the only Agure 
among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. Bacon. 

As in accounts cyphers and figures paſs for real 

{:m5, ſo in human affairs words pals for things them- 
ſees. South's Sermons. 

10. The horoſcope ; the diagram of the 

aſpects of the aſtrological houſes. 

We do not know what's brought to paſs under 
the proteſſion of fortunetelling: the works by charms, 
by ipelis, by the fSgure, and daubry ox rays our 
element. akeſpeare. 
| He ſet a fgvre to diſcover 
If you were ned to Rye or Dover. Hudibras. 

Hgure- fingers and ſtar-gazers pretend to foretell 
the tortunes of Kingdoms, and have no ſoreſight in 
what concerns themſelves, L'Eftrange. 

11, [In theology. ] Type; repreſentative. 

ho was the figure of him that is to come. 
| | Romans. 

12, [In rhetorick.] Any mode of ſpeaking 

in which words are detorted from their 
literal and 2 ſenſe. In ſtrict ac- 
ceptation, the change of a word is a zrope, 
and any affection of a ſentence a figure ; 
but they are confounded even by the ex- 
atteſt writers, | 

Silken terms preciſe, - 
Three pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical, theſe Summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation. Shak. 

Here is a ſtrange Fgure invented againſt the plain 
and natural ſenſe of the words; for by praying to 
beſtow, mult be underſtood only praying to pray. 

Stilling fleet. 

They have been taught rhetorick, but never taught 
language 3 as if the names of the figures that em- 
beluthed the diſcourſe of thoſe, who underſtood the 
art of ſpeaking, were the very art and {kill of ſpeak- 
ing well. 8 oc ke. 

13. Un grammar. ] Any deviation from the 

Tales of analogy or ſyntax, | 

Funk. v. a. from feguro, Latin. 

l, a9 torm into any determinate ſhape. 

x = and herbs, in the growing forth of their 
_ and branches, are not figured, and keep no 

Accept this goblet, rough with fgur'd gold. 

2. To how Dryd. Virg. 

„o ow by a corporeal reſemblance : as 

in picture or ſtatuary. 
4 Arachne Sigurd how Tow did abuſe 
E. alike a bull, and on his back 
The through the ſea did bear; ſo lively ſeen, 
ib it true ſeq, and true bull ye would ween. 
Spenſer. 
— 3 the courſe of rolling orbs on igt - 
8 4 world now travels with his eye. Pope. 


. Lo cover or adorn with figures, or 


images. 


l give my jewels for a ſet of beads, 
borgeous palace for a hermitage, 
kay apparel for an almſman's gown, 


Ny fgur'd goblets for a diſh of wood, Shake/p. 


Bacon. |. 


| 


FIL 


4. To diverſify; to variegate with adventi- 
tious forms or matter. 
But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
Startle mine eyes, and make me more amaz'd 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heav'n 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. Shakeſp. 
5. To — by a typical or figurative 


reſemblance. 

When ſacraments are ſaid to be viſible ſigns of 
inviſible grace, we thereby conceive how grace is 
indeed the very end for which theſe heavenly myſteries 
were inſtituted ; and the matter whereof they conſiſt 

is ſuch as ſignifieth, Sgrurerh, and repreſenteth their 
end. Hooker. 

There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceaſed, Shak. 
arriage rings are not of this ſtuff: - 

Oh! why ſhould ought leſs precious or leſs tough 
Figure our loves? Donne. 
An heroic poem ſhould be more fitted to the com- 
mon actions and paſſions of human lite, and more 
like a glaſs of nature, figuring a more practicable 
virtue to us than was done by the ancients. Dryd. 

The emperor appears as a rifing fun, and holds a 
globe in his hand to figure out the earth that is en- 
lightened and actuated by his beams. Addiſon 

6. To image in the mind. 

None that feels ſenſibly the decays of age, and his 
life wearing off, can figure to himſelf thoſe ima- 
ginary charms in riches and praiſe, that men are 
apt to do in the warmth of their blood. Temple. 

If love, alas! be pain, the pain I bear 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declare. 

Prior. 
7. To prefigure ; to foreſhow. 
I, bree glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun ; 
In this the heaven figures ſome event. Shakeſp. 
8. To form figuratively ; to uſe in a ſenſe 


not literal, 

Figured and metaphorical expreſſions do well to 
illuttrate more abſtruſe and unfamiliax ideas, which 
the mind is not yet thoroughly accuſtomed to. Locke, 

9. To note by. characters. 

Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 
As thro? a cryttal glaſs the fgur'd hours are ſeen. 

; Dryden. 
Fi'cURE-FLINGER 2. /. [ figure and fling. | 
A pretender to aſtrology and prediction. 

Quacks, fgure-flingers, pettifoggers, and repub- 
lican plotters cannot well live without it. Collier. 


FG WORT. 2. J. [fig and wort; ficaria.| 


A plant. | Miller. 
FiLA'c EO VS. adj. [ from Flum, Latin. |] 
Conſiſt ir g of threads; compoſed of 


threads. 

They make cables of the bark of lime trees: it 
is the ſtalk that maketh the Flacecus matter com- 
monly, and ſometimes the down that groweth above. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

FI'LACER. x. /. [| filazarins, low Latin, 
filum.) An officer in the Common Pleas, 
ſo called becauſe he files thoſe writs 
whereon he makes proceſs. There are 
fourteen of them in their ſeveral diviſions 
and counties : they make out all original 


proceſs, as well real as perſonal and mixt. 
Harris. 


Fi'LAMENT. . J. | filament, French; fila- 
menta, Latin.] A ſlender thread; a body 


ſlender and long like a thread. 

The effluvium paſſing out in a ſmaller thread, and 
more elightened lament, it ſtirreth not the bodies 
interpofed. Bro. 

The lungs of conſumptives have been conſumed, 
nothing remaining but the ambient membrane, and 
a number of withered veins and filaments. Harvey, 

The ever-rolling orb's impulſive ray 
On the next threads and filaments does bear, 

Which form the ſpringy texture of the air ; 

And thoſe ſtill ſtrike the next, till to the fight 

The quick vibration propagates the light, Blackm. 
The dung of horſes is nothing but the flaments 


FIL. 
FIL BRT. x. , [This is derived by Junius 


as corrupted from ul! beard or full of 
beard, It probably had its name, like 


introduced or cultivated it ; and is there- 
fore corrupted from Filbert or Filibert, 
the name of him who brought it hither. ] 
A fine hazel nut with a thin ſhell. 

In Auguſt comes fruit of all ſorts; as plumbs, 
pears, apricots, barberries, f/berts, muſkmelons, 
monkthoods of all colours. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Thou haſt a brain, ſuch as it is indeed! 
On what elſe ſhould thy worm of fancy feed ? 

Yet in a fi/bert 1 have often known 
Maggots ſurvive, when all the kernel's gone. Dorſet. 

There is alſo another kind, called the f/bert of 

Conftantinople ; the leaves and fruit of which are 


of a thin thell. Mortimer. 


To FILCH. v. 3. [A word of uncertain 
etymology. The French word fer, from 
which ſome derive it, is of very late 
production, and therefore cannot be its 
original.] To ſteal; to take by theft; 
to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; to take 
by robbery. It is uſually ſpoken of petty 
thefts, | | 

He ſhall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged by 
keeping his cattle in incloſures, where they ſhall 
always have ſafe being, that none are continually 
Flched and ſtolen. Spenſer. 

The champion robbeth by night, 

And prowleth and f/cheth by daie. Tuſſer's Huſt, 

Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; 'tis ſomething, 

nothing; | 

"Twas mine, *tis his, and has been ſlave to thou» 
fands ; 

But he that ches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 


He could diſcern cities like hives ot bees, wherein 
every bee did nought elfe but ſting ; ſome like hor- 
nets, ſome like filching waſps, others as drones, 

Burton on Melancholy. 

What made thee yenture to betray, 

And filch the lady's heart away. Hudibras. 

The piſmire was formerly a huſbandman, that 
ſecretly filched away his neighbour's goods. L'Ef. 

Fain would they ch that little food away, 

While unreſtrain'd thoſe happy gluttons prey. Dryd. 

So ſpeeds the wily fox, alarm'd by tear, 

Who lately fich the turkey's callow care. Cay. 


FriL.CHER. . J. [from filch.) A thief; a 
petty robber. 

FILE. z./. [file, French; filum, a thread, 
Latin.) | | 

1. A thread, Not uſed. 

But let me reſume the file of my narration, which 


this object of books, bett agreeable to my courſe of 
lite, hath a little interrupted. Motton. 


2. A line on which papers are ſtrung to 


keep them in order. 

All records, wherein there was any memory of the 
king's attainder, ſhould be cancelled and taken off 
the fi/e. Bacon. 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you con- 
tinually ſet apart an hour in a day to peruſe thoſe, 
and then rank them into ſeveral files, according to 
the ſubject matters. | | cons 

Th' apothecary-train is wholly blind; 

From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one preſcription make. Dryden. 


3. A catalogue; roll; ſeries. 
Our preſent muſters grow upon the Fle 
To five and twenty thouſand men of choice. 
The valu'd file 
Diſtinguiſnes the ſwift, the flow, the ſubtle. Shak. 
4. A line of ſoldiers ranged one behind 
another. | 


Shak. 


Thoſe gooldly eyes, 


of the hay, and as ſuch combuſtible, Arbutbnot 


That o'er the files aud muyſters of the war 


fre 


and Skinner from the long beards or huſłs, 


many other fruits, from ſome one that 


bigger than either of the former: the beſt are thoſe . 


And makes me poor indeed. Shakeſpeare's Othello, ; 
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Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
- Upon a tawny front. Shakeſptare's Ant. and Cleop. 
So ſaying, on he led his radiant files, | 
Dazzling the moon. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
5. [xeol, Saxon; vile, Dutch.] An in- 
ſtrument to rub down prominences. 
The rough or coarſe- tootlied ile, if it be large, 15 
called a rubber, and is to take off the unevenneſs of 
your work which the hammer made in the forging : 
the baſtard-toothed file is to take out of your work 
the deep cuts, or file-ſtrokes, the rough file made: 
the fine-toothed f/e is to take out the cuts, or file- 
ſtrokes, the baſtard le made; and the ſmooth file 
3s to take out thoſe cuts, or file-ſtrokes, that the 
fine file made. — Moxon. 
A file tor the mattocks and for the coulters. 
: | 1 Sam. xili. 21. 
The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
Files in their hands, and hammers at their 3 
ryder. 


FilLECUTTER. 2. /. [file and cutter. |] A 
maker of files, 

Gad-fteel is a tough ſort of fteel : flecutters uſe 
it to make their chiſſels, with which they cut their 
tiles. | Moxon. 

Tr FILE. v. a. [from filum, a thread. ] 

1. To ſtring upon a thread or wire. Whence 
to file a bill is to offer it in its order to 
the notice of the judge. 

From the day his firſt bill was fi/:d he began to 
collect reports, Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

2. [From peolan, Saxon.] To cut with a 
file. | 

They which would F away moſt from the large 

nels of that offer, do in more'ſparing terms acknow- 

ledge little lefs, Hooker. 

Let men be careful how they attempt to cure a 
blemiſh by ling or cutting off the head of ſuch an 
overgrown tooth. Ray. 


3. To ſmooth; to poliſh. 


His humour is lotty, his diſcourſe peremptory, | 


his tongue #/ed, and his eye ambitious. Shakeſp. 
4+ [from pilan, Saxon. ] To foul; to ſully ; 


to pollute. This ſenſe is retained in 


Scotland. 
For Banquo's iſſue have I'd my mind, 


For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd. 
Shateſp. 


His weeds divinely faſhioned, - 
Chapman's Iliads. 


All l d and mang1'd. 


Te FL E. v. . from the noun. | To march 


in a file, not abreaſt, but one behind 
another. : 
All ran down without order or ceremony, till we 
drew up in good order, and filed off.  Tatter. 
Did all the grofler atoms at the cell 
Of chance file off to form the pondrous ball, 
And undetermin'd into order fall? Blackmore. 
FILENMO Tr. 2. . [corrupted from ul 
morte, a dead leaf, French.] A brown or 
yellow-brown colour. 
The colours you ought to wiſh for are blue or 
not, turned up with red. Sewwift. 
F1'LER. u. . [from le.] One who files; 
one who uſes the file in cutting metals. 
FI'LIAL. adj. [filial-le, French; filins, 
'Latin. ] | 
1. Pertaining to a ſon ; befitting a ſon, 


My miſchievous proceeding may be the glory of | 


his Hlial piety, the only reward now lett for ſo great 
a merit. Sidney. 
From impoſition of ſtrict laws, to free | 
Acceptance of large grace; from ſervile fear 
To filial; works of Jaw, to works ot faith. Milton. 
He griev'd, he wept, the fight an image brought 
Ot his own filial love, a ſadly pleaſing thought. 
: Dryden. 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a 
Jon. | 
And thus the flial godhead anſw'ring ſpoke. 
Ilten. 


Where the old myrtle her good influence ſheds, 


FIL 
Wich a reſembling face the daughter buds ane” 


nor. 

Fitra'tion. 2. . [from flius, Latin.] The 

relation of a ſon to a father; correlative 
to paternity. 

The relation of paternity and #1iation, between the 
firſt and ſecond perſon, and the relation between tlie 
ſacred perſons of the Trinity, and the denomination 
thereof, muſt needs be eternal, becauſe the terms 
of relation between whom that relation ariſeth were 
eternal. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

FI“LI & GS, 2. J. [without a. ſingular; from 
le.] Fragments rubbed off by the action 
of the file, 


The filings of iron infuſed in vinegar, will, with 
a decoction of galls, make good ink, without any 
copperoſe. | Eo Brown. 
The chippings and #/ings of thoſe jewels are of 
more value than the whole maſs of ordinary authors. 
Felton on the Clafe 
To FILL. v. u. [Fyllan, Saxon. 

r. To ſtore *tifl no more can be admitted. 

Fill the waterpots with water, and they filled them 


up to the brim. Fohn, ii. 7. 
+ I am who | 


Infinitude, nor vacuous ſpace. Milton. 
The celeſtial quires, when orient light 
Exhaling firſt from darkneſs they beheld; 
Birth-day of Heav'n and Earth ; with joy and ſhout 
The hollow univerſal orb they d. Milton. 
2. To ſtore abundantly. 
Be fruitful, multiply, and in the ſeas 
And lakes and running ſtreams the waters ll. 


Nothing but the ſupreme and abſolute Infinite can 
adequately fil/ and ſuperabundantly ſatisfy the infi- 
nite deſires of intelligent beings. Cheyne. 
4. To glut; to ſurfeit. 
Thou art going to lord Timon's feaſt. 
— Ay, to ſee meat ill knaves, and wine heat fools. 
| _  Shateſp. 

5. To FilL out, To pour out liquor for 

drink. 
6. To Fill. c To extend by ſomething 

contained. 8 

Jonly ſpeak of him 

Whom pomp and greatneſs fits ſo looſe about, 

That he wants majeſty to. fill them our. Dryden. 
7. To FILL %. [Up is often uſed without 

much addition to the force of the verb.] 


'To make full. 


Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens (till, and opens on his ſoul ; 
Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliſs that up all the mind. 
8. To FILI A. Io ſupply. 

When the ſeveral trades and profeſſions are ſup- 
plied, you will find moſt of thoſe that are proper for 
war abſolutely neceſſary for fil/ing up the laborious 
part of lite, and carrying on the underwork of the 
nation. Addiſon on the War, 

9. To FILL V. To occupy by bulk. 

There would not be altogether ſo much water re- 
quired for the land as for the ſea, to raiſe them to 
an equal height; becauſe mountains and hills would 
fill up part of that ſpace upon the land, and fo make 
lets water requiſite. Burnet, 

10. To FILL %. To engage; to employ, 
Is it tar you ride? 
As far, my lord, as will up the time 
*Cwixt this and ſupper, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To FILL, v. 2. | 


1. To give to drink. | 
In the cup which ſhe hath filled, ql to her double. 
| Rev. xviil. 
We Hl to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs. 
| Shake/p- 


„Sprigs of like leaf ereR their tial heads; 
3 = 


2, To grow full, i 


And when the parent roſe decays and dies, | 


« 


Milton, ; 
3. To ſatisfy ; to content. 
He with his conſorted Eve 
The ſtory heard attentive, and was fi'd 
With admiration and deep muſe to hear. Milton. 


| 


{ 


Pope. | 


| 


factie 


4 


1. 
3. To plut; to fatiate, 
Things that are ſweet and fat 


and do ſwim and hang more about the me 
the ſtomach, and go not down ſo ſpeedily, | 


4. To FILL 2p. To grow full, 
Neither the Palus Meotis nor the Euxine, ng: 

other ſeas, l up, or by degrees grow hallowsr " 

; Wards. 

The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge 425 

ter, is by ſurgeons called digeſtion; the ſecond . 

the filling up with fleſh, incarnation ; and the 10 

or ſkinning over, cicatrization, FW 

FILL. 2. J. [from the verb.] P 

1. As much as may produce complete ſatis 


Her neck and breaſts were ever open bate 
That aye thereof her babes may ſuck thei; All 
Fairy 9,. 
But thus inflam'd beſpoke the c ain. . 
Who ſcorneth peace ſhall have his F of wir, 
Fay 
When ye were thirſty, did J not clexwe the a, 
and waters flowed out to your ? 2 E/4, i, 18 
ean while enjoy N 
Your ll, what happineſs this happy ſtate 
Can comprehend, incapable of more. Milt 
Amid” the tree now got, where plenty hung | 


- 


— 


Tempting ſo nigh, to pluck and eat my ii, 

I ſpar'd not. ; Mil:on's Paradij LI, 
Which made me gently firſt remove your tears, ; 

That ſo you might have room to entertain 

Your ll of joy. Denham': Spy, 
Your barbarity may have its fl of deſtructiot. 


| Fett. 

2. [More properly h.] The place be. 
tween the ſhafts of a carriage. | 

This mule being put in the þ/ of a cart, ru 

away with the cart and timber. Mortimer's Hu, 


F1LLER, 2. J. [from ll. 

1. Any thing that fills up room without 

uſe. | 
'Tis a meer f/ler, to ſtop a vacancy in the her. 
meter, and connect the preface to the work of Virg!, 
Dryd. An. Dedi., 
A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and ſuitable 
expreſſions, of forced and inextricable conceits, anl 
of needleſs fillers up to the reſt, Pape. 
2. One whoſe employment 1s to fill reſſel 


of carriage, | 
They have ſix diggers to four fi//ers, ſo 28 to key 
the fillers always at work. Martimer's Huſbandry, 


FILLET. 2. /. ¶ filet, French; flum, Iat. 
1. A band tied round the head or otlet 


art. 
His baleful breath inſpiring, as he glides, 
Now like a chain around her neck lie rides; 
Now like a et to her head repairs, | 
And with his circling volumes folds her has. 
| Dryer's Ih 
She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the ere; 
A belt her waiſt, allet binds her hair. P:ye, 
2. The fleſhy part of the thigh : applied 
commonly to veal. | WE: 
The youth approach'd the fire, and as it pur? d, 
On five ſharp broachers rank'd, the roaſtthey um l: 
Theſe morſels ſtay'd their ſtomachs; then the reſt 
They cut in legs and lets for the fealt. Dry, 
3. Meat rolled together and tied round. 
Fillet of a fenny ſnake, | 
In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakeſpcarts 
The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United clote in every part, x 
In Fllets roll'd, or cut in pieces, ga 
. Appear'd like one continu'd ſpecies. fich 
4. [In architecture.] A little member u . 
appears in the ornaments and mouldine“ 
and is otherwiſe called liſtel. 1 
Pillars and their f//ers of ſilver. Exialye 


7 Fr'i.LET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To bind with a bandage of fillet. 


2. To adorn with an aſtragal. ” 
He made hooks for the pillars, and obere 


| Chapiters, and Flletted them. 


Lx. xVIl. 7 G 
10 


are more Fung. 
uth or 
Bacor, 


=, 


- 


2 G 


Go 


+119. v. a. [A word, fays Skinner, 
Ore from nl ſound. This reſem- 


5 blance I am not able to diſcover, and 
r, therefore am inclined to imagine it cor- 
rupted from #11 up, by ſome combination 
1 of ideas which cannot be recovered. ] To 
4 ſtrike nar the — of the finger by a 
adden ſpring or motion. 
2 1.5 [ ea with a three-man beetle. Shak. 
at, Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
'h, Filip the itars: then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery ſun. Shakeſp. 
8 We ſee, that if you fillip a luteſtring, it ſheweth 
6 gauble or treble. acon's Natural Hiftory. 
71117. 2. /. [from the verb.] A jerk of 
the finger let go from the thumb. 
28. Fi LL x. 1. . [ flop, Welſh ; fille, French, ] 
1. A young horſe or mare. Not now uſed, 
Geld Flies, but tits, yet a nine days of age, 
75 They die elſe of geldingy and gelders do rage : 
5 Young Hllies ſo likely of bulk and of bone, 
05 | Keep ſuch to be breeders, let gelding alone. Tuſſer. 
Awell-wayed horſe will 3 thee to thy jour- 
| nev's end, when an unbacked fi//y may give thee a 
in. fall, | | Suckling. 
1. A young mare: oppoſed to a colt or 
uf, oung horſe. | 
[ je!t to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 
When I a fat and bean- fed horſe beguile, _ 
phy, Neighing in likeneſs of a filly foal. Shakeſpeare. 
. [2m joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one of | 
"pt thoſe /i//es who are deſcribed in the old poet. 
be. : l Addiſon's Spectator. 
FILM: v. /. [ ymle ha, Saxon] A thin 
rin ellicle or ſkin, | 
105. While the ſilver needle did work upon the ſight 
of his eye, to remove the Alm of the cataract, he 
out never. ſaw any thing more clear or perfect than that | 
white needle. Bacon. 
: Michael from Adam's eyes the f/m remov'd, 
er. Which that falſe fruit that promis'd clearer fight | 
Ing. Had bred. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
dtc, A ſtone is held up by the Blms of the bladder, 
table and ſo kept from grating or offending it. Graunt. 
, and There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to pre- 
Pepe tend to ſolve the phenomena of ſight, fancy, or co- 
els gitation, by thoſe fleeting ſuperficial ms of bodies, 
Bentley's Sermons, 
b He from thick Alis ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
dn. And on the ſightleſs eyeballs pour the day. Pepe. 
* 77 FILM, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
aig -with a pellicle or thin ſkin. 
Tt will but ſkin and lm the ulcerous place, 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Inſects unſeen, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Pty. adj. [from fl.] Compoſed of thin 
membranes or pellicles, 
: Th So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 
11 Deep ambuſh'd in her ſilent den does lie 3 
P'ye. And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 
plied Whote #/my cord thould bind the ſtruggling fiy. 
* fo ; : Dryden. 
100 5 he waſps with fruitleſs toil 
ume: nk ap filmy Pinions oft, to extricate 
go ir teet in liquid ſhackles bound, till death 


Bereave chem of their worthleſs fouls ; ſuch doom 
Vaits luxury, and lawleſs love of gain. Philips. 
rer to the winds their airy garments flew, 
— n gutt' ring textures of the Amy dew; 
= 7 p tincture of the ſkies, 
„Por „St atlpaxts in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 
l 
7 FILTER. o. A ny low Latin; per 


eln ' 


U 


cue „ 


Cut Blum trabere.] 

which Fins defecate by drawing off liquour by 
lings pending threads. 

e 10 ſtrain; to percolate. 


; _ # " en. with fair water, Altre it through 
Cog : ud lo evaporate it. =Grew's Muſæum. 
. wo „ | filtrum, Latin. ] 3 

8 \ l of thread, of which one end is 

= 25 in the liquour to be defecated, 
Fo SA e ** hangs below the bottom of 


OL, 


addy. 


FIL HIM SS. 1. . [from filthy. | 


FIN. 


the veſſel, ſo that the liquour drips from 
It. | 
2. A ſtrainer; a ſearce. 

That the water paſſing through the veins of the 
earth, ſhould be rendered freſh and potable, which it 
cannot be by any percolations we can make, but the 
ſaline particles will paſs through a tenfold filter. 

Ray on the Creation. 
FILTH. 2. / Eilð, Saxon. ] 
1. Dirt; naſtineſs; any thing that ſoils or 
fouls. | 

Wiſdom and goodnefs to the vile ſeem vile; 
Filibs favour but themſelves. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Neither may you truſt waters that taſte ſweet ; for 
they are commonly found in riſing grounds of great 
cities, which muſt needs take in a great deal of 
filth. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

How perfect then is man? from head to foot 


Defil'd with #/:h, and rotten at the root, Sandys. 
Though perhaps among the rout 

He wildly flings his th about; 

He ſtill has gratitude and ſap'ence, 

To ſpare the ſolks that give him ha'pence. Swift. 


2, Corruption ; SE pollution. 

Such do likewiſe exceedingly diſpoſe us to piety 
and religion, by purifying our ſouls from the droſs 
and Vith of ſenſual delights. Tillotſon. 

Fi'iTHILY. adv. [from filthy.) Naſtily; 
foully ; groſsly. 

It ſtuck f/thily in camel's ſtomach that bulls, 
bears, and the like, ſhould be armed, and that a 

_ creature of his ſize ſhould be left defenceleſs. 
| L' Eftrange. 


1. Naſtineſs; foulneſs ; dirtineſs. 

Men of virtue ſuppreſſed it, leſt their ſhining 

ſhould diſcover the others i . Sidney. 
2. Corruption; pollution. 

They held this land, and with their f/thinef7 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 

That their own mother loath'd their®beaſtlineſs, 
And 'gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime, 

All were they born of her own native ſlime. Spenſer. 

They never duly improved the utmoſt of ſuch a 
power, but gave themſelves up to all the f#/thineſs and 
licentiouſneſs of life imaginable. South's Sermons, 

Fi'cTHY. adj. [from filth. ] 
1. Naſty ; foul; dirty. | 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 

Hover through the fog and f/tby air. Shak. Macbeth. 
2, Groſs; polluted. | 

As all ſtories are not proper ſubjects for an epick 
poem or a tragedy, fo neither are they for a noble 
picture: the ſubjects both of the one and of the 
other, ought to have nothing of immoral, low, or 
filthy in them. - Dryden's Dufreſny. 

To FV'LTRATE. v. a. [from filter. |} Io 
ſtrain ; to percolate ; to filter. 

The extract obtained by the former operation, 
burnt to aſhes, and thoſe aſhes boiled in water and 
filtrated, yield a fiery ſalt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fi. TRA “TT ION. 1. J. [from filtrate.] A me- 
thod by which liquours are procured fine 
and clear. The filtration in uſe is ſtrain- 
ing a r s through paper, which, by 
the ſmallneſs of its pores, admits only the 
finer parts through, and keeps the reſi 
behind. Quincy. 

We took then common nitre, and having, by che 
uſual way of ſolution, tration, and coagulation, 
reduced it into cryſtals, we put tour ounces of this 
purified nitre into a ſtrong new crucible. Boyle, 


FiimBLE Hemp, u. . [Corrupted from fe- 
male. 
The light Summer hemp, that bears no ſeed, 
which is called fimble hemp, Mortimer. 
Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own, 
In May a good houfewiſe will ſee it be fown ; 
And afterwards trim it, and ſerve at a need, 
The fimble to ſpin, and the carle for her feed. Tr 


FIN. z. /. [ pin, Saxon; vin, Dutch. ] The 
wing of a fiſh; the limb by which he 


Ld 


balances his body, and moves in the 
water, : 
He that depends 


Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 


3 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Shakeſp. Othello, 


Their fs conſiſt of a number of grittly bones, 

long and ſlender, like pins and needles. More. 
Thus at half-ebb a rolling ſea 

Returns, and wins upon the ſhore ; 

The watry herd, affrighted at the roar, 

Reſt on their fs awhile, and ſtay, - £4 

Then backward take their wond'ring way. Dryden. 

Still at his oar th' induſtrious Libys plies ; 

But as he plies, each buſy arm ſhrinks in, | 
And by degrees is faſhion'd to a fir. Addiſon's Ovid. 

Fin-FO00TED. adj. [fir and ft.] Pal- 
mipedous ; having feet with membranes 
between the toes. 

It is deſcribed like fiſſipedes, or birds which have 
their feet or claws divided ; whereas it is palmipedous 
or fin-footed, like ſwans and geeſe, according to 
the method of nature in latiroſtrous or flat-bille4 
birds; which being generally ſwimmers, the organ 1s 
wiſely contrived unto the action, and they are framed 
with fins or oars upon their feet. Browns 


Fi'NABLE. adj. | from fine.] That admits 


a fine; that which deſerves a fine. 


This is the order for writs of covenant that be 
finable. Bacon, 


He ſent letters to the council, wherein he ac- 
knowledged himſelf favoured in bringing his cauſe 


finadle. . Hayward. 
FINAL. adj. ¶ final, French; fralis, Lat.] 
1. Ultimate; laſt. 
And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook; but delay'd to ſtrike, though oft invok'd 


With vows, as their chief good, and fina/ hope. Mils. : 


2. Concluſive ; deciſive. 
There be many examples where ſea-fights have 
been final to the war. Bacon, 
Henry ſpent his reign in eſtabliſhing himſelf, and 


had neither leiſure nor opportunity to undertake the 


Anal conqueſt of Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Mortal; deſtructive. 

At laſt reſoly'd to work his final ſmart, 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did ſtart. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queens 
4. Reſpecting the end or motive. 

Some things in ſuch ſort are allowed, that they 
be alſo required as neceſſary unto ſalvation, by way 
of direct, immediate, and proper neceſſity final; (a 
that, without performance of them, they cannot by 
ordinary courſe be ſaved, nor by any means be ex- 
cluded from life, obſerving them. Hooker, 

By its gravity air raiſes the water in pumps, 
ſiphons, and other engines; and performs all thoſe 
feats which former philoſophers, through ignorance 
of the efficient cauſe, attributed to a final, namely, 
nature's abhorrence of a vacuity. Ray. 


Your anſwering in the final caufe, makes me be- 


Collier. 


lie ve you are at a loſs for the efficient. 


FIN AI. LV. adv. [from fral. | 


1. Ultimately ; laitly ; in concluſion. 
Sight bereav'd _ 
May chance to number thee with thoſe 
Whom patience f/nally muſt crown. Milt. Aganiftes. 
2. Completely; without recovery. 

Not any houſe of noble Engliſh in Ireland was 
utterly deſtroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand 
of juitice, but the houſe of Deſmond only. Davies. 

Doubtleſsly many men are Finally loſt, who yet 
have no men's ſius to anſwer for but their own. South. 

FI'NANCE. n. J. [French.] Revenue; in- 
come; profit, It is ſeldom uſed in the 
ſingular. 

mis fort of France hath been increaſed. Bacon. 

The reſidue of theſe ordinary races be caſual or 
uncertain ; as be the eicheats and forieitures. Bacon. 

His pretence for making war upon his neighbours 
was their pyracics, though he practiſed the fame 
trade when he was ſtraitened in his finances at the 
ſiege of Byzantium. Arbuthm. 


FINANCER. u. /. [French.] One who 
collects or farms the publick revenue; one 
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who underſiands the publick reve- 


nue. 

Fix AR Y. 2. / [from To fine.] In the iron 
works, the ſecond forge at the iron — 
rs itt, 

Fix c. ». /. pine, Saxon.] A ſmall bird 
of which we have three kinds, the gold- 
finch, chaffinch, and bulfinch. 

To FIND. M @. [rindan, Saxon; winder, 


Dutch. ] 


1. To obtain by ſearching or ſeek ing. 


Aſk, and it ſhall be given to you; ſeek, and ye 
ſhall fad. Matt. vii. 7. 
Whereas thou haſt ſearched all my ſtuff, what haſt 
chou found of all the houſhold ſtuff? Cen. xxxi. 37. 
She diſappear'd, and left me dark; I wak'd d 
To ind her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loſs. 
A bird that flies about, 
And beats itſelf againſt the cage, 
Finding at laſt no paſſage out, 
It fits and ſings. : 
2. To obtain ſomething loſt. | 
When he hath und his ſheep, he layeth it on 
his ſhoulders rejoicing. - Luke, xv. 5. 
In my ſchool days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
1 ſhot his fellow of the ſelf · ſame flight 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To fnd the other forth; by vent'ring both, 

I oft found both. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
3. To obtain ſomething deſired. | | 
Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom uſed 

Permiſſive, and acceptance fornd. Alilton, 
Our voluntary ſervice he requires, 

Not our neceſſitated ; ſuch with him 

Finds no acceptance, nor can find. 

4. To meet with; to fall upon. 

There watchſul at tlie gate they find - 

Suſpicion with her eyes behind. Deaſtey's Miſcel!. 
In woods and foreſts thou art found. Coroley - 
The bad muſt miſs, the good unſought ſhall d. 


Cooley. 


: Mill. 


; Pope. 
g. To know by experience. 
How oft will he 
Of thy chang'd faith complain! 
And his fortunes fird to be 
So airy and fo vain! Cowley, 
The torrid zone is now found habitable. Konf. 


6. To come to; to attain. 


The ſun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 
But in the fruitſul earth; there firſt receiv'd 
His beams, unactive elſe, their vigour nu. Milton, 
7. To difcover by ſtudy, or attention. 
The ſox that firſt this cauſe of grief did find, 
'Gan firit thus plain his cate with words unkind. 
Hubberd, 
Phyſicians 
With Harpen'd fight ſome remedies may find. Dryd. 
Thy maid! ah, fd ſome nobler theme, 


5 Whereon thy doubts to place. Cowley. 
8. To diſcover what is hidden. 
A curſe on him who ford the oar. Cowley. |. 


9. To hit on by chance; to perceive by ac- 
eident. | 

They build on ſands, which if unmov'd they i 

Tis but becauſe there was no wind. 


To gain by any mental endeavour. 
I by converſing cannot theſe erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence hd. 
Milton. 
If we for happineſs could leiſure g, 
And wand'ring time into a metl.od bind, 
We ſhould not then the great mens favour need. 


We oft review, each fn4ing like a friend 
Something to blame, and ſomething to On. 
ope. 
11. To remark; to obſerve; to perceive. 
Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleaſed, 
And find thee knowing not of beaſt alone, 
Which thou haſt rightly nam'd, but of thyſelf, Milten. 
Beauty or wit jp all 1 ud. Conoley. 


Milton. 


Curul . 


. Conley, 


EF 


12. To detect; to deprehend; to catch. 

When firſt found in a lie, talk to him of it as a 
ſtrange monſtrous matter, and ſo ſhame him out 
of its 8 5 * Locke. 

13. To reach; to attain, | 

They are glad when they can ind the grave. Fob, iii. 

They alſo know, 
And reaſon not contemptibly with theſe ; 
Find paſtime, and bear rule, 

In ſolitude 
What happineſs, who can enjoy alone, 
Or all enjoying, what contentment find? Milton, 

He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge f4, 

Yet found them not ſo large as was his mind. Cowley. 
14. To meet. . 

A clear conſcience and heroick mind, 

In ills their buſineſs and their glory find. Coley. 

15. To ſettle; to fix any thing in one's 

own opinion. | 

Some men 

The marks of old and catholick would find. Cowley. 
16. To determine by judicial verdict. 

They would enforce them to ind as they would 
direct; and if they did not, convent, impriſon, and 
fine them. | Se Bacon, 

His pecis, upon this evidence, 
Have ys him guilty of high treaſon. Shakeſp. 

17. To ſupply; to furniſh: as he finds e 
in money and in victuals. x 

A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if we go 
roundly on at firſt; the war in continuance will ind 
itſelf, Bacon. 


Milton, 


Still govern thou my ſong, 

Urania, and fit audience fd, though few. Milton. 
18. [In law.] To approve: as, to find à Lill. 
19. To determine: as, 20 find for the plaintiff. 
20. To FI ND himſelf, To be; to fare with 


regal to eaſe or pain, health or ſickneſs. 
Pray, fir, how d'ye und yourſelf? ſays the 
doQor, 'Eftrange. 
21. To FinD out, To unriddle ; to ſolve. 
The finding out of parables is a weariſome labour 

cf the mind. Kecleſe xiii. 26. 


22. Je FIND q To diſcover ſomething 
hidden. 
Can'ſt thou by ſearching fnd cut God? Can'ſt 
thou find aut the Almighty unto perfection? J. ii. 
There are agents in nature able to make the 
particles of bodies itick together by very ſtrong at- 
tractions, and it is the buſineſs of experimental phi- 
loſophy to fird them cut. Newton, 
What hinders then, but that you nd her oxt, 
And hurry her.away by manly force? Addiſon's Cao, 


23. To FIND cut. To obtain the know- 
ledge of, 


The principal part of painting is to i out, and | 


thoroughly to underttand, what nature has made 
moſt beautiſul. Dryden. 
24. To FIND cut. to exco- 
A man of Tyre, ſkilful to work in gold, and to 
find out every device which thall be put to him. 
; : 2 Chron. ii. 14. 
25. The particle at is added often with- 
out any other uſe than that it adds ſome 
force or emphaſis to the verb, 
While the proudly march'd about, 
. Greater conqueits to find out, 
She beat out Suſan by the by. Coley. 
It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man 
with the character, and to try if we can find out in 
his looks and features either the haughty, cruel, or 
mercttu] temper. Addiſen. 
He was afraid of being inſulted with Greek; for 
which reaſon he deſired a friend to find him out a 
clergyman rather of plain ſenſe than much learning. 
a Addiſon's Sgectular. 
26. To FIND, is a word of very licentious 
and capricious uſe, not eaſily limited or 


To invent; 


explained; its firſt idea is the confeguence |, 
ef ſearch; the ſecond, equally frequent, 


4 


Is ure occanſion. 


* 


N 


| 


FIN 

Fi'xDER, . J. [from ind.] 

1. One that meets or falls upon any thins, 
We will bring the device to the bar, and " 
thee for a finger of madmen. Shake, Twelfth Now 

2. One that picks up any thing loſt. 8 
3 aaa ag 2 cryer, 

ay gall the fnder's conſcience, i 

6 — if any happy eye il hey meet. Dore, 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry, 

Let the nder ſurely know 
Mine is the wag; tis I that owe 
The winged wand'rer. - -- Cullen 

FIN DTA ULT. . J. [| find and Fault. 4 
cenſurer; a caviller. 

We are the makers of manners, Kate; 
liberty that follows our, places, 
all findfaults. ſpeare 

FIN Dv. adj. Sepindiz, Saxon.] Plump: 
weighty; firm; ſolid, Not uſed. Thu 
the proverb, | 

A cold May and a windy, 

Makes the barn fat and findy ; 
means that it ſtores the barn with plump and fen 
grain. 2 uri. 

FINE. adj. ¶ fiune, French; jn, Dutch aud 
Erſe; perhaps from xilus, completed, 
Latin.] | 

1. Not coarſe, 

Not any tkill'd in loops of fingering fire, 
With this ſo curious net-work might compare, 
Spenſer, 
Lit, 


and the 
ftops the mouth of 
Shake 


He was arrayed in purple and fre linen. 
2. Refined; pure; free from drofs, 
Two veſſels of fne copper, precious as gold. Ex. 
3. Subtile; thin; tenuous: as, the fir 
ſpirits evaporate. * 

When the eye ſtandeth in the fner medium, 

and the object in the groſſer, things ſhew greater: 
but contrariwiſe, when the eye is placed in the groſſæ 

medium and the object in the finer, bacm. 
4. Refined ; ſubtilely excogitated. 

In ſubſtance he promiſed himſclf money, honovr, 
ſnends,. and peace in the end; but thole thitgs 
were too ine to be fortunate, and ſuccecd in 
parts. Bac en. 

Whether the ſcheme has not been purſued de 4 
as to draw it into practice, or whether it be to» fre 
to be capable of it, I will not determine, Temp!:, 

5. Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp. 

Great affairs are commonly too rough and ſtubborn 
to be wrought upon by. the u edges or points of 
wit. ac. 

6. Clear; pellucid;. tranſparent: as, the . 
wine is fine. 

Det the wine without mixture or ſtum be all fe 
Or call up the malter.. Jelnſer. 

7. Nice; exquiſite; delicate. 

Ara they not ſenſeleſs then, that think the ſoul 
Nought but a fre perfection of the ſenſe? Datu. 

The irons of planes are ſet fe or rank : tei 
are ſet fire when they ſtand ſo ſhallow beiow de 
ſole of the plane, that in workingthey take oft 2 
thin ſhaving. Meoxon's Mech. Exer, 

8. Artful; dexterous. Fe 

The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in prince? 
affairs, is rather . fe deliveries, and {hi{tings of 
dangers and miſchiefs, than ſolid and grounded 
courſes to keep them aloof. 

9. Fraudulent ; fly ; knaviſhly ſubtle. 

Through his fre handling, and his clean f. 
He all thoſe royal ſigns had ttol'n away. Fb. Tas, 

10. Elegant; beautiful in thought or late 
uage. : 
p To call the trumpet by the name of the „ 
ne. 2 
11. Applied to perſon, it means beautiſ 
with dignity. 
12. Accompliſhed ; elegant of manners. 
lle was not only the fineſt gentleman 0! eh. 
but one of the 7 ſcholars. Fe/ror oui. C 
13. Showy ; ſplendid. . 
I is witha fone genius as with ae . 
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Gols ite diſpleaſed at it who are not able to follow 
ope. 

it. 5 | , i bell 
cal part of mankind will needs believe, 
A it 22 {rnpoſlible to be very fine _ ut 
wift, 
I bia onicaly. Something that will ſerve 
the purpoſe; ſomething worth con- 

tuous notice. 

gen ſame knave, Ford, her huſband, hath the 
eſt mad devil of jealouſy in him, maſter Brook, 


r governed frenzy. Shakeſpeare, 
* 80 us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in 


den a ; "oY i 
feaſt, to ſleep on down, to be profuſe: 
by exchange for liberty. Philips's Briton. 


Fix g. 2. / Nu, Cimbr,] _ 

1. A mulct; a pecuniary puniſhment. 

'* The killing of an Iriſhman was not puniſhed 
by our law as manſlaughter, which is felony and 

but by a fine or pecuniray puniſhment, 


ital; 
capital; Davies on Ireland. 


called an ericke. 
2. Penalty. ; : 

Er'n this ill night your breathing ſhall expire, 
Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shake, King John. 
| Forfeit; money paid for any exemption 
or liberty. uu un” | 

The ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſure ſcared out of 
him: if the devil have him not in fee-ſimple, with 
fine and recovery, he will never, in the way of waſte, 
attempt us again. Shakeſpeare, 

Beſides ines ſet upon plays, games, balls and 
feating, they have many cuſtoms which contribute 
to their ſimplicity. | Addiſon, 

How vain that ſecand life in other breath, 
Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death! 
Eaſe, health, and life for this me muſt reſign, 
Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine! Pope, 

4. [From Fnuis, Latin; fin, enfin, French. ] 
The end; concluſion. It is ſeldom uſed 

but adverbially, i» fine. To conclude; to 
ſum up all; to tell all at once. 

In fine, whatſoever he was, he was nothing but 
what it pleaſed Zelmane, the powers of his ſpirit 
depending of her. Sidney. 

His reſolution, In fire, is, that in the church a 
number of things are ſtrictly obſerved, whereof no 
ky of ſcripture maketh mention one way or other. 

| Hooker, 
Still the fne's the crown; 
Whate*er the courſe, the end is the renown. Shake. 

Your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, 

Deſires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
hn fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Nerſelf moſt chaſtely aþſent. Shakeſpeare. 

The bleſſings of fortune are the loweſt : the next 
are the bodily advantages of ftrength and health; 


but the ſuperlative bleſſings, in fine, are thoſe of | 


me mind. : L' Eftrange. 
In fine, he wears no limbs about him ſound, 
With fores and ſickneſſes beleaguer'd round. Dryden. 
In fine, let there be a perfe& relation betwixt 
the parts and the whole, that they may be entirely 
of a piece. . Dryden. 
7 Eng. v. a, [from fre, the adjeRive.] 
1, To refine; to purify. 
The ſining pot is for ſilver, and the furnace for 
25d, : Prov. 
there is a vein for the ſilver, and a place for 
gold, where they Fine it. Jab, xxviii. 1. 
2. Toembelliſh; to decorate. Now not 
in uſe. 5 
Hush Capet, alſo, who uſurp'd the crown 
To Ane his title with ſome own of truth, ; 
Convey'd himſelf as heir to th? lady Lingare. Shak. 
3. To make leſs coarſe. | 


It Hues the graſs, bat makes it ſhort, though thick. | 


T Mortim. 
4+ Jo make tranſ parent. 
It is good alſo for fuel, not to onfit the ſhavings 


of it for the fining of wine. Mortimer's Haſbandry. 


5: [From the ſubſtantive.] To puniſh with 
pecuniary penalty, $1 | 
To fine men one third & their fortune, without 
-Wy crime commited, ſeems very had. Locke. 


7% FINEDRa'w, v. a. ¶ fre and draw.] To 


„ 
To EI NB. b. 2. To x A fine, 
What poet ever ind tor ſheriff? or who 


By rhymes and verſe did ever lord mayor grow ? 
| Oldham. 


ſow up a rent with ſo much nicety that 
it is not perceived, 
FixneDPRA'wER. 2. / [from fnedraw ] One 
whoſe buſineſs is to ſow up rents, 
Fineri'NGERED. adj. | fire and finger. 
Nice; artful; exquiſite. | 
The moſt finefinger'd workman on the ground, 
Arachne by his means was vanquiſhed, Spenſer. 
FNELY. adv. [from ine. 


1. Beautifully; elegantly; more than juſtly. 


Plutarch ſays very finely, that a man ſhould not | 


allow himſelf to hate even his enemies; becauſe if 
you indulge this paſſion on ſome occaſions, it will 
riſe of itſelf in others, Addiſon. 
The walls are painted, and repreſent the labours 
of Hercules : many of them look very finely, though 
a great part of the work has been cracked. Addiſon. 
2. Keenly ; ſharply; with a thin edge or 
oint, 
Get you black lead, ſharpened fnely. Peacham. 
3. Not coarſely; not meanly ; gaily. 
He was alone, ſave that he had two perſons of 


honour, on either hand one, finely attired in white. | 


|  Bacon's New Atlantis. 
4. In ſmall parts; ſubtiily ; not groſsly. 
Saltpetre was but groſsly beaten; tor it ſhould 
not be fizely powdered. oyle 
5. [Ironically.) Wretchedly; in ſuch a 
manner as to deſerve contemptuous notice. 
Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, 
and you will find that kingdom finely governed in 
a ſhort time. ; South. 
| For him ſhe loves : 
She nam'd not me; that may be Torriſmond, 
Whom ſhe has thrice in private ſeen this day : 
Then I am finely caught in my own ſnare. Dryden. 
FIN EN ESS. 2. J. [from ine. 
1. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. 


ö 


Every thing was full of a choice 2 that, 


if it wanted any thing in majeſty, it ſupplied with 
increaſe in pleaſure; and if at the firſt it ſtruck not 
admiration, it raviſhed with delight. Sidney. 
As the French language has more fizeneſs and 
ſmoothneſs at this time, ſo it had more compaſs, 
ſpirit, and force in Montaigne's days. Temple, 
The ſoftneſs of her ſex, and the firere/s of her 
genius, conſpire to give her a very diitinguiſhing 
character. | | Prior. 
2, Show ; ſplendour; gaiety of appearance. 
The fireneſs of cloaths deſtroys the eaſe: it 
often helps men to pain, but can never rid them of 
any : the body may languiſh under the moſt ſplendid 
cover. | : Decay Piety. 
3. Subtility ; artfulneſs ; ingenuity. 
Thoſe, with the fineneſs of their ſouls, 
By reaſon guide his execution. 


4. Purity; freedom from droſs or baſe mix- 


tures. 
Our works are, indeed, nought elſe | 
But the protractive tryals of great Jove, 
To find perſiſtive conftancy in men; 
The finencſs of which metal is not found 
In fortune's love. Shake/}. Troilus and Crefſida. 
I am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently re- 
fined metals; as whether iron, braſs, and tin be 
refined to the height : but when they come to ſuch 
a finencſs as ſerveth the ordinary uſe, they try no 
farther. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry, | 
The ancients were careful to. coin their money in 
due weight and firere/s, only in times of exigence 
they have diminiſhed both the weight and fnercs. 
Arbuthnot en Coins. 


FN ERL. 2. , [from ne.] Show; ſplen- 
dour of appearance; gaiety of colours. 
Dreſs up your houſes and your images, 


And put on all the city's finery, 
To conſecrate this day a feſtival. Southern. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


FIN 
| Hort in eultivating cleantiaeſs and faery toge- 
ther, . Swift, 
Don't chuſe your place of ſtudy by the finery- of 
the proſpects, or the moſt various ſcenes of ſenſible 
things. Watts. 
They want to grow rich in their trades, and to 
maintain their families in ſome ſuch figure and 
degree of firzry, as a reaſonable Chriſtian life has 
no occaſion for. Law. 
{NE'SSE. u. f. {French.] Artifice ; ſtra- 
tagem: an unneceſſary word which is 
creeping into the language. 7 
A circumitance not much to be ſtood upon, in 
Caſe it were not upon ſome fre//e. Hayward, 
Fr'vER. 2. /. [from Aine.] One who puriſies 
metals, 
Take away the droſs from the filver, and there 
ſhall come forth a veſſel for the finer. Prov. xxv. 4. 
FINGER. x. /. [ pingen, Saxon; from 
Fangen, to hold. 


which men catch and hold. 

The fingers and thumb in each hand conſiſt of 
fifteen bones, there being three to each finger. Quincy. 
A mo ne to ee — : 

each at once her cho nger laying E 
' Upon her ſkinny lips. wo Chateſpeare's Macbeth, 

Diogenes, who 1s never ſaid, | 

For aught that ever 1 could read, - 
To whine, put finger i' th' eye, and fob, 
Becauſe h' had ne'er another tub. Hudibras, 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forward, and one oppoſite to them bending back- 
wards, and of greater ſtrength than any of them 
fingly, which we call the thumb, to join with 
them ſeverally or united ; whereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objects of any Cze or quantity. Ray. 

A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all the organ pipes 
of the world, and making every one ſound a par- 
ticular note. eil againſt Burnet, 

Poor Peg ſewed, ſpun, and knit for a livelihood, 
till her fnger ends were fore. Arbuthnot's John Bull, 


2. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion ; the breadth 


of a finger. | 
Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breath, 
Remov'd four fingers from approaching death; 
Or ſeven at moſt, when thickeſt is the board. Dry, 
One of theſe bows with a little arrow did pierce 
through a piece of itcel three firgers thick. W/7/4ins. 
3. The hand; the inftrument of work; ma- 


nufacture; art, 
Fool, that forgets her ſtubborn look, 
This ſoftneſs from thy Hager took. 
To FINGER. v. 3. | from the noun, ] 


1. To touch lightly; to toy with. 
Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 
You would be gering them to anger me. SHaleſp. 
— One that is covetous is not ſo highly pleaſed with 
the meer ſight and fingering of money, as with ihe 
thoughts of his being contidered as a wealthy man. 
Grew's Caſimol Sar. 
2. To touch unſeaſonably or thieviſhly. 
His ambition would needs be fingering the ſceptre, 
and hoiſting him into his father's throne, Sourh, 


Waller, 


3. To touch an inſtrument of mulick, 


She hath broke the lute ; 

I did but tell her ſhe miſtook her frets, 

And bow'd her hand to teach her Jingering, Shake. 

4. To perform any work exquiſitely with 

the fingers. 

Not any ſkill'd in loops of Srgering fine, 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. 
Spenſer. 

FiNGER-FERN. 2. / [ finger and fern; aſple- 

mum, Latin.] A plant. 

FINGER-STON E. 2. J. | finger and fone; rele- 

zxzes, Latin.] A foſſil reſembling an ar- 

row. | 

Fi NGLEFANGLE. 2. /; {from fangle.] A 

trifle: a burleſque word. . 

We agree in nothing but to wrangle, 


About the ſlighteſt Sg /efangle, Hudibres: 


The capacities of a lady are ſometimes apt to fall | 


5 E 2 Fi'xvIcAL. 


1. The flexible member of the hand by 
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To FINISH. v. a. 


, 


UUD³¹ 3 — 


FIN 
Fi'nrcar. edj. [from fre.] Nice; foppiſh; 
pretending to ſuperfluous elegance. 
A whoreſon, glaſſglazing, ſuperſerviceable, finica/ 
rogue. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
cannot hear a finical ſop romancing, how the 
king took him aſide at ſuch a time; what the queen 
ſaid to him at another, L'Eftrange. 
FiixICALLY, adv. [from Anical.] Fop- 
piſhly. | 
NICALNESS. 2. /. [from finical.) Super- 
fluous nicety; foppery. 


ry 
[ fir, French; fro, 


FI 


Latin. | | 
1. To bring to the end purpoſed ; 


plete. 
For which of you, intending to buiid a tower, 
fitteth not down firſt and counteth the colt, whether 
he have ſufficient to finiſh it? Luke, xiv. 28. 
As he had begun, ſo he would alſo finiſh in you 
the ſame grace. 2 Cor. viii. 0. 
2. To make perfect. | 
A poet uſes epiſodes; but epiſodes, taken ſepa- 
rately, fini/h nothing. Brccme on the Odyſſey. 
3. To perfect; to poliſh to the excellency 
intended. 3 
Though here you all perfection ſhould not find, 
Vet is it all th* Eternal Will detign'd; 
It is a fu work, and perfect in his kind. 
| Blackmore. 
J would make what bears your name as fnifbed 
as my laſt work ought to be; that is, more fri/hed 
thin the reſt. Pope. 
4. To end; to put an end to. 


Fi'NISHER. 2. /. [from Hush. 


1. Performer; accompliſher. 
He that of greateſt works is fini/her, 
Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter. 
2, One that puts an end; ender. 
This was the condition of thoſe times; the world 
againit Athanaſius, and Athanaſius againſt it: half 
an hundred of years ſpent in doubtful trials which 
of the two, in the end, would prevail; the fide 
which had all, or elſe that part which had no friend 
but God and death, the one a defender of his inno- 
cency, the other a fiſher of all his troubles. Heoker, 
3. One that completes or perfects. 
The author and iuiſbe of our faith. Hebrews. 
O prophet of glad tidings! Auer 
Of utmoſt hope! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
FINITE. adj. | fnitus, Latin.] Limited; 
bounded ; terminated. | 
Servius conceives no more thereby than a Frite 
number for indefinite. Brown's Pulgar Errcurs. 
Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion 
to infinite. Locke, 
That ſuppoſed infinite duration will, by the very 
ſuppoſition, be limited at two extremes, though ne- 
ver ſo remote aſunder, and conſequently muit needs 
be finite. | Bentley. 
FiniTEeLESS. adj. [from fixite.] Without 
bounds; unlimited. | 
It is ridiculous unto reaſon, and Auiteieſs as their 
deſires. rown's Vaulgar Frrours, 
FiixItTELY. adv. [from finite, ] Within 
certain limits; to a certain degree. 
They are creatures ſtill, and that ſets them at an 
_ infinite diſtance from God; whereas all their excel- 
lencies can make them but finitely diſtant from us. 
- Stilling fleet. 
Fi'niTENESS, 2. . [from finite.] Limita- 
tion; confinement within certain bounda- 
TICS, | 
1 ought now to unbay the current of my paſſion, 
and love without other boundary than what is ſet 
dy the friterc/s of my natural powers. Norris. 
Fiix1TUDE. 2. /. [from fire. ] Limita- 
tion; confinement within certain bounda- 
ries. This is hardly an authoriſed word. 
Iinitude, applied to natural or created things, 
imporis the proportions of the ſeveral degrees of at- 
$&Qtions, or properties of theſe things to one ano- 


to com- 


Shakeſp. 


FIR 


ther; infinitude, the unboundednefs of theſe degrees 
of affections, or properties.  Cheyne, 
Fi'NLEss. adj. [from in.] Wanting fins. 
He angers me | 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, N 


And of a dragon and a firle/s filh. Shak, Henry IV. 
Fi'xNLIKE. adj. [fr and /ike.] Formed in, 
1mitation of fins. 

In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
Aad untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide; 
Ere ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or finlike oars did ſpread from either fide. Dryden. 
Fi'xnxED. adj. [from in.] Having broad 


edges ſpread out on either fide. i 
They plough up the turf with a broad inned plough. 
Mortimer, 


Fix NY. adj. [from in.] Furniſhed with 
fins; formed for the element of water. 
High o'er the main in wat'ry pomp he rides, 

His azure car and iuny courſers guides; | 

Proteus his name. Dryden's Virgil. 
New herds of beaſts he ſends the plains to ſhare; 
New colonies of birds to people air; | 
And to their oozy beds the Funny fiſh repair. Dryden. 
While black with ſtorms the ruffled ocean rolls, 
And from the fiſher's art defends her Anny ſholes. 
Blackmore. 
With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray 
Slight lines of hair ſurprize the fnny prey. Pope. 
FN TOED. adj. [ in and re.] Palmipedous; 
having a mem, ne between the toes. 
Such creatures as are whole ſooted, or fintoed, viz. 
ſome birds and quadrupeds, are naturally directed to 
go into the water and ſwim there. Ray nile Creativn. 
FilſxoCH1o, 2. J. A ſpecies of fennel. A 


lant. 
Pik ri &. 1. /, [from fibula, Latin.] A 
ſtopper. 
| You muſt know, that in recorders, which go with 
a gentle breath, the concave of the pipe, were it not 
for the Fppl/e that itraitneth the air, much more than 
the ſimple concave, would yield no found. Bacon. 


Fs, 2. . | Hrr, Welſh; FOB: Saxon; Hr, 
Daniſh. | The tree of which deal- boards 
are made. 


It is ever green: the leaves are ſingle, and for the | 


molt part produced on every fide of the branches: 
the male flowers, or catkins, are placed at remote 
diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree. The ſeeds 
are propagated on cones, which are ſquamoſe. Miller. 
He covered the floor of the houſe with planks of 
fire 1 Kings. 
The ſpiring fr and ſtately box. Pope. 
FIRE. . J. pyn, Saxon; „ur, Gn 
1. The 1gneous element. . | 
The force of fire aſcended firſt on high, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted ſky ; 
Then air ſucceeds, in lightneſs next to fire. Dryden. 
2. Any thing burning. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being ſufter'd, rivers cannot quench, Shake. 
Where two raging res meet together, 
They do conſume the thing that teeds their fury, 
* Shakeſpeare, 
So contraries on /Etna's top conſpire; 
Here hoary froſts, and by them breaks out fire. Cowley, 


3. A conflagration of towns or countries. 
There is another liberality to the citizens, who had 
ſuffered damage by a great fire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Though ſate thou think'ſt thy treaſure lies, 
Conceal'd in cheſts from human eyes, 
A fire may come, and it may be 
Bury'd, my friend, as far from thee. 
4. Flame; light; luſtre. 


Stars hide your fires ! A 
Let not night ſee my black and deep deſires. Shakeſp. 


5. Torture by burning. | 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breaſt inſpire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in e? Prior. 
6. The puniſhment of the damned. 
Who among us ſhall dwell with the devouring 
fire? Who among us ſhall dwell with everlaſting 
burnings ? 


Granville, 


9. Livelineſs of imagination; 


Va. xxxiii. 


FIR 
7. Any thing provoking; any thin 
inflames the paſſions. 7 ny the 
What fire is in my ears? Can this be true: 
Stand I condemn'd tor pride and ſcorn ſo much? 
. Shaleſpe 
8. Ardour of temper; violence of hor any 


He had fire in his temper, and a German bl 
neſs; and, upon provocations, might ſtrain a he 
At ter 1 
- o . VI our 
fancy; intellectual activity; "Ik of 0 
preſſion; ſpirit of ſentiment, 
Nor can the ſnow that age does ſhed 
Upon thy rev'rend head, 
Quench or allay the noble fre within, 
But all that youth can be thou art. Cat 
They have no notion of life and fre in fancy K- 
in words, and any thing that is juſt in grammar and 
in meaſure is good oratory and poetry to them, H 
He brings, to make us from our ground retire 
The reaſoner's weapons and the poet's fre. Bla 
Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble fir, 
Taught us that France had ſomething to admire, P. ze 
The bold Longinus all the nine inſpire, 125 
And warm the critick with a poet's fire. Pe 
Oh may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fre, 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire, Pete, 
10. The paſlion of love. = 
Love various hearts does variouſly inſpire, 
It ſtirs in gentle boſoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incenſe on the altar laid; 
But raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade; 
A fire which every windy paſſion blows, 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glowe, 


Duda. 


ire, 
TOA 


The fire of love in youthful blood, 
Like what is kindled-1n bruſh-wood, 
But for a moment burns. 

| The god of love retires; 
Dim are his torches, and extinct his fres, Tag, 
New charms ſhall till increafe deſire, 
And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire. Moore's Fil, 
11. Eruption or impoſthumation: as, &. 
Anthony's fire. 
12. To ſet FIRE on, or ſet on FIRE. To 
kindle; to inflame. 

Hermoſilla courageouſly ſet upon the horſcmeg, 
and ſer fire alſo upon the ſtables where the Tu 
horſes ſtood, A le.. 

He that ſet a fire on a plane-tree to ſpite - 
neighbour, and the plane-tree ſet fire on his nein. 
bour's houſe, is bound to pay all the loſs, bec.ute 


Shade! 


it did all ariſe from his own ill intention. Tai, 
13. To feta FIRE. To inflame. 
So inflam'd by my deſire, 
It may /et her heart a fre. Carer, 


FIREARMS. 2. /. | fire and arms] Arms 
which owe their efficacy to fire; guns. 
Ammunition to ſupply their new firearms. Clateri. 
Before the uſe of firearms there was inne) 
more ſcope for perſonal valour than in the modem 
battles. & 6 
FiREBALL. . /. [ fire and Ball.] Grerado; 
ball filled with combuſtibles, and burſting 


where it 1s thrown. 
Judge of thoſe inſolent boaſts of conſcience, vhicis 
like ſo many fireba/ls, or mouth grenadoes, are then 
at cur church. oo 
The ſame great man hath ſworn to me 5 
ſwallow his coin in fireballs, | Swifts 
FiſREBRUSH. . J. | fire and bruſo.] Ile 
bruſh which hangs by the fire to ſweep ttt 
hearth. 
When you are ordered to ſtir up the fire, clean 
_ the aſhes from betwixt the bars with the 75 
. 5 20 fl. 


if 
Fi'REDRAKE. z. /. | fire and drate.) A 


fiery ſerpent: I ſuppoſe the preſter. 
By the hiſſing of the ſnake, 
The ruſtling of the fredrake, 
I charge thee thou this place forſake, wo” 
Nor of queen Mab be prattling. Drayts1's Nynęlii. 
FIR EN EW. adj. | fire and EW. | New from 


. ing-houſe. 
the forge; new from the melting m_ 


FIR 


s a moſt illuſtrious wiglilt 
A * words, faſhion's own knight, Shak, 
dome excellent jeſts, firenew from the mint. Shak. 
Upon the wedding-day put myſelf, according to 
5 in another ſuit freue vu, with ſilver buttons 


that 


1? 


2 8 Addiſon, 
_ FiigePAN- 1. ſ. [fire and pan. Veſſel of 
dlunt. fire 

to car . 
ang i ape = all the veſſels thereof, thou ſhalt 
rbary, "ke of braſs. Ex. xxvii. 3. 
r of 8 * of it upon a Arepan well heated, as they do 


fe. water and vinegar. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
bark. 1. ,. [from fre.] An incendiary. 
Others burned Mouſſel, and the reſt marched as 


a evard for de- fence of theſe firers. Carew. 

; F EsID E. 2. /+ [fire and de.] 'The 
ys hearth; the chimney. | 
hs My judgment is, that they ought all to be deſpiſed, 
W. and ought to ſerve but for Wiuter talk by the Fre- 
1 fade. : Bacon. 
* love no more is made 
IM Br the frejie, but in the cooler ſhade. Carew, 
P, By his fire/ide he ſtarts the hare, . 
8 And turns her in his wicker chair. Prior. 


What art thou aſking of them, after all? Only 

to fit quieily at thy own fre/ide. Arbuthnot. 

FikesTICK. 2. / [fire and ftich.] A lighted 
ſticx or brand. 

Children when they play with fire/ticks, move 
and whirle them round ſo fait, that the motion will 
coꝛen their eyes, and repreſent an intire circle of fire 
to hem. Digby on Bodies. 
FixewoORK, 2. /. ¶ fire and work. | Shows 


of fire; pyrotechnical performances. 

The king would have me preſent the princeſs with 
ſome delightful oſtentation, or pageant, or antick, or 
NY eawvork, Shakeſpeare. 

We repreſent alſo ordnance, and new mixtures 
of gunpowder, wildfires burning in water, and un- 
. ccenchablez and alſo fireworks of all variety. Bacon, 
The ancients were imperfe&t in the doctrine of 


IM meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and fire. 
5 of, ere. Brown. 
In frexworks give him leave to vent his ſpite; 
To Thole are the only ſerpents he can write. Dryden, 
Our companion propoſed a ſubject for a firework, 
WE v2'ch he thought would be very amuſing, Add iſin. 
Nan Their frewerks are made up in paper. Taticr, 
7 7: Pik. w. a. [from the noun.] 
e bis 1, To ſet on fire; to kindle. 
eiche They ſpoiled many parts of the city, and Fred the 
ecaul touſes of thoſe whom they eſteemed not to be their 
ajicr, trends; but the rage of the fire was at firſt hin- 
cered, and then appeaſed by the fall of a ſudden 
Tower of rain. Hayward. 
cn The breathleſs body, thus bewail'd, they lay, 
nw And fire the pile. 8 | Dryden. 
5 5 ſecond Paris, diff'ring but in name, 
— Sell Fre his country with a ſecond flame. Dryden. 
15 2. 10 inflame the paſſions; to ani mate. 
e. Vet, if defire of fame, and thirſt of pow'r, 
Pitt, A deauteous princeſs with a crown in dow'r, 
4 do fre your mind, in arms aſſert your right. Dryden. 
tk 3. To drive by fire. 
8 1 He that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from heav'n 
1 _And fre us hence. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
hich, 40 FIRE. v. 2. n 
4 1. To take fire; to be k indled. 
ke u Jo be inflamed with paſſion. 
ei Jo diſcharge any firearms. 
Tie . 1 tainting Dutch remotely fre, 
: the ad the _ Eugene's iron troops retire. Smith, 
REBRAND. 2. fe ¶ fre and brand. 
clean I, A piece of wood kindled. 
; 75 abe eaſed my father-in-law of a Frebrand, to 
75 0% 7 own houſe in a flame, L' Eftrange. 
A an incendiary; one who inflames fac- 
NG one who cauſes miſchief, 
; - mult not be, nor goodly ion ſtand ; 
1 . A brother, Paris, burns us all. Shakeſp. 
* © 2 Surrey with a competent power againit 
2. rebels, who fought with the principal band of 
from © m, and defeated them, and took alive John 
uſe, er, their firebrand. | Bacon. 
193260 


Fi'xxCro88. . / {fire and cf.] A token 


in Scotland for the nation to take arms: 
the ends thereof burnt black, and in ſome 
parts ſmeared with blood. It is carried 
from one place to another. Upon refuſal 
to ſend it forward, or to riſe, the laſt 
perſon who has it ſhoots the other dead. 
He ſent his heralds through all parts of the realm, 
and commanded the firecroſs to be carried; namely, 
two firebrands ſet in faſhion of a croſs, and pitched 
upon the point of a ſpear. Haywood. 
Fr'RELOCK. 2. /. [fire and lock.) A fol 
dier's gun; a gun diſcharged by ſtriking 
ſteel with flint. 
Prime all your fire/ccks, faſten well the ſtake. Gay. 
Fir'REMAN. 2. /. | fire and man.] 
1. One who is employed to extinguiſh burn- 
ing houſes. 5 
The fireman ſweats beneath his crooked arms; 
A leathern caſque his vent'rous head defends, 


Boldly he climbs where thickeſt ſmoke aſcends. 
| | Gay. 


2. A man of violent 2 
I had laſt night the fate to drink a bottle with 
two of theſe firemen. Tatler. 


Fix EP AN. . / [ Fre and par. ] 


1. A pan for W fire. 

2. [In a gun.] The receptacle for the 
priming powder. 

FIRE SHIP. 2. /. | fre and /7p.] A ſhip filled 
with combuſtible matter to fire the veſſels 
of the enemy. 

Our men bravely quitted themſelves of the Feb, 
by cutting the ſpritſail tackle. Wiſeman, 

FiſRtSHOVEL. 2. / [ fre and />ovel.] The 
inſtrument with which the hot coals are 
thrown up in kitchens. . 

Culinary utenſils and irons often feel the force of 
fire; as tongs, freſbovelt, prongs, and irons. Brown. 
The neighbours are coming out with forks and 
fireſpovels, and ſpits, and other domeſtick weapons. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

FiRi#STONE. 2. J. | fire ky Wy, 


The /irc/tone, or pyrites, is a compound metallick | 


foſſil, compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an unme- 
tallick earth, but in very different proportions to the 
ſeveral maſſes. The moſt common fort, which is 
uſed in medicine, is a greenith ſhapeleſs kind found 
in our clay-pits, out of which the green vitriol or 
copperas is procured. It has its name of pyrites, or 
Freſtone, from its giving fire on being ſtruck againſt 
a ſteel much more freely than a flint will do; and 
all the ſparks burn a longer time, and grow larger 
as they fall, the inflammable matter ſtruck from off 
the ſtone burning itſelf out before the ſpark becomes 
extinguiſhed. Hill's Math. Med. 
Fircfione, if broke ſmall, and laid on cold lands, 
mult be of advantage. Mortimer's Hu/tandyy, 
FIR EWOOD. 2. . | fire and awoed. | Wood to 
burn; fewel. 
FI RING. 2. /. [from fre.] Fewel. 
They burn the cakes, firing being there ſcarce. 
Mortimer, 
To FIRK. v. a. [from ferio, Latin. ] To 
whip; to beat; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 
Beſides, it is not only foppiſh, 
But vile, idolatrous and popiſh, 
For one man out of his own ſkin 
To fi:# and whip another's ſin. Fludib:as, 
Fr'rxIN. 2. /. [from peoSen, Saxon, the 
fourth part of a veſlel. | 


1. A veſſel containing nine gallons. 
Strutt's ſervants get ſuch a haunt about that 
ſhop, that it will coft us many a fin of ſtrong beer 
to bring them back again. Arbuthnct, 


| 2. A ſmall veſſel. 


You heard of that wonder of the lightning and 
thunder, | 
Which made the lye ſo much the louder; 
Now lift to another, that miracle's brother, 
Which was done with a firkin of powder. Denham. 


* 


. adv. [from Arm.] 


FIR 


FIRM. adj. [ frmus, Latin.] | 

1. Strong; not eaſily pierced or ſhaken; 
hard, oppoſed to N. 

The flakes of his fleſh fare joined together: they 
are firm in themſelves and they cannot / be moved. 


Fob, xli. 23. 

Love's artillery then checks 
The breaftworks of the Hrmeſt ſex. Cleaveland. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm build- 
ing; even the cavities ought to be filled with rubbiſh. 
h / Drygen. 
That body, whoſe parts are moſt firm in them- 
ſelves, and are by their peculiar ſhapes capable of 
the greateſt contacts, is the moſt firm; and that 


which has parts very ſmall, and capable of the leaſt 


contact, will be moſt ſoft. Woodward. 
2. Conſtant; ſteady; reſolute; fixed; un- 
ſhaken, 


We hold firm to the works of God, and to the 
ſenſe which is God's lamp. Bacon's Natural Hi. 


He ſtraight obeys; 
And firm believes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
The great encouragement is the aſſurance of a tu- 


ture reward, the firm perſuaſion whereof is enough 


to raiſe us above any thing in this world. Tillo;ſon. 


The man that's reſolute and juſt, 
Firm to his principles and truſt, 
Nor hopes nor fears can blind. Walſh. 

3. Solid; not giving way; not fluid, 

God cauſed the wind to blow to dry up the 
abundant ſlime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm. Raleigh. 

The muddy and limous matter brought down by 
the Nilus, ſettled by degrees into a firm land. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It on firm land 
Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin ſeems 
Of ancient pile: all elſe deep ſno and ice. Milton, 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 

Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main. 
Roſcommon. 


To FIRM. v. 3. | frm, Latin.] 
1. To ſettle; to confirm; to eſtabliſh; to fix. 
Of the death of the emperor they advertifed So- 
lyman, firming thoſe letters with all their hands and 
ſeals. Knolles. 
Tis ratify'd above by every god, 
And Jove has firm'd it with an awful nod. Dryden. 
The pow'rs, ſaid he, 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 
And firm our purpoſe with their augury. ADryder. 
O thou, who freeſt me from my doubtful ſtate, 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate! 
Be preſent ſtill : oh goddeſs, in our aid 


Proceed, and frm thoſe omens thou haſt made! Pope. 


2. To fix without wandering. h 
He on his card and compats firms his eye, 
The maſters of his lor.g experiment. Fairy Queen. 
FIRMA'MENT. . J. | frmamentum, Lat.] 
The ſky; the heavens. | 
Even to the heavens their ſhouting ſhrill 
Doth reach, and all the frmament doth fill. Spenſer. 
I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, | | 
Of whole true, fixt, and reſting quality, 
There is no fellow in the fr mament. Shzheſp. 
The Almighty, whoſe hicrogiyphical characters 
are the unnumbered ſtars, ſun and moon, written 
on theſe large volumes of the firmament. Raleigh. 
The firmament expanſe of liquid, pure, 
Tranſparent, elemental air, diffus'd 
In circuit to the uttermoſt convex 
Of this great round. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The ſteeds climb up the firſt aſcent with pain; 
And when the midle firmament they gain, 
If downward from the heavens my head I bow, 
And fee the earth and ocean hang below, 
Ev'n I ain ſeiz'd with horror. Addiſon's Ovid. 
What an immenſurable ſpace is the firmament,. 
wherein a great number & ſtars are ſeen with our 
naked eye, and many more diſcovered with our 
glaſſes ä Derham's Aſtro. Theolog y. 


FiIRMAME'NTAL. adj, [from firmament.] 
Celeſtial; of the upper regions. 


An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 


In firmamental waters dipt above. Dryden. 


1. Strongly; 
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3. Higheſt in dignity. 


4. Great; excellent. 


FI R 


4. Strongly; impenetrabl 7 inmoveably. | 
Thou ſhalt come of force, 
Though thou art Frmlier faſten'd than a rock. Nils. 
How very hard particles, which touch only in a 
few point, can ſtick together fo firm/y, without 
ſomething which cauſes them + bee attracted towards 
one another, is difficult to conceive. Newton. 
2. Steadily; conſtantly. 

Himſelf to be the mau the fates require; 

Imi y judge, and what I judge detire, Dryden. 

The common people of Lucca are firmly per- 
ſuaded, that one Lucqueſe can beat five Florentines. 

; Adijox on Italy. 
Fix ux ESS. v. . [from Firm. 
1. Hardneſs; compactneſs; ſolidity. 

It would become by degrees of greater conſiſteney 

and irmne/s, fo as to reſemble an habitable earth. 
Burnet. 
2. Durabllity; ſtability. 

Both the eaſineſs and frmne/5 of union might be 
conjectured, for that both people are of the ſame 
language. | Hayward, 

3. Certainty; ſoundneſs. 

In perſons already poſſeſſed with nozions of reli- 
gion, the underſtanding cannot be brought to change 
them, but by great examination of the truth and 

1 of the one, and the flaws and weakneſs of 
the other. South's Sermons, 
4. Steadineſs; conſtancy; reſolution. 

That thou ſhould'ſt my irmuneſ doubt | 
To God, or thee, becauſe we have a foe 
May tempt us, I expected not to hear, Milt. 

Nor can th* Egyptian patriarch blame my muſe, 
Which for his frmmre/3 does his heat excuſe. Reſcam. 

This armed Job with #r-mne/5 and fortitude. 


Atterbury. 
FIRST. ad. [pinpe, Saxon. ] 
I. The ordinal of one; that which is in 


order before any other, 
| Thy airy 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the fr. 
A third is like the former. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
In the fix hundredth and fr/7 year, in the fr/? 
month, the 5/7 day of the month, the waters were 
dried up from off the earth. Gen. 
2. Earheſt in time: oppoſed to laſt. 
Ihe y covenant had alſo ordinances of divine 
ſervice. Heb. ix. 1. 
Man's fir/t diſobedience. Milton, 
Who Ft, who laſt 
Rous'd from the ſlumber. Milton. 
Arms and the man I ſing, the F who bore 
His courſe to Latium from the Trojan ſhore, Dryd. 
I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain! 
Who fir offend, will £:/7 complain. Prior. 


Three preſidents, of whom Daniel was Fr. Daniel. 
Cirſt with the dogs, and king among the ſquires. 
Spectater. 
"Tis little Will, the ſcourge of France, 
No god head, but the #:/7 of men, | Prior. 
My #:/# ſon 

Where will you go? Take good Cominius 
Wir thee. Shakeſp. Cerigianus. 
Fixs r. adv. | 


1. Before any thing elſe; earlieſt, . 
He, not unmindful of his uſual art, 
Fin diſſembled fire attempts to part; 
Then roaring beaſts and runnin? ſtreams he trie. 
Dryden. 
Thy praiſe, and thine was then the publick voice, 
Fing recommended Guiſcard to my choice. Dryden. 
Heav'n, ſure, has kept this ſpot of earth uncurſt, 
To ſnew how all things were created fr. Pricr, 
2. Before any other conſideration, | 
Firft, metals are more durable than plants; ſe- 
condly, they are more ſolid and hard; thirdly, they 
are wholly ſubterraneous; whereas plants are part 
above earth, and part under the earth. Bacon. 


3. It has often at before it, and means at 


the beginning. 
At frF the tent venom lid with eaſe, 


And ſeiz d her cooler feuſes by degrees, Dryd, Æn 


F 


FIS 


Pecepting ſiſn and inſect:, there are very few 
or no creatures that can provide for themſelves a- 
#74, without the aſſiſtauce of parents. Bentley. 
4. FiRST or laſt. At one time or other. 
But ſure a general doom on man is paſt, : 
And all are fools and lovers fir/? or aft. Dryden. 


F1RST-BEGOT. 1. /. from i and 
FIRST-BEGOTTEN. begot. | The eldeſt 
of children, 


His f:/7-begot, we know; and fore have felt, 
When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep. Milt. 
Fins T-BORN, 2. J. | frft and born.] Eldeſt; 
the firſt by the order of nativity, _ 

Lat, with one midnight ftroke, all the fr/f-borr 
Of Egypt muſt lie dead. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
Hail, holy light, offspring of heav'n fir/t-born ! 

| Milton, 

The f://-b2rn has not a ſole or peculiar right, by 
any law of God and Nature; the younger children 
having an equal title with him. Locke on Education. 


FIRST-FRUITS. 2. /. | it and fruits. | 
1. What the ſeaſon carlieſt produces or ma- 


tures of any kind, 

A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firt-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 

| | Milton, 

The blooming hopes of my then very young pa- 
tron have been confirmed by moſt noble fr f#-frutts, 
and his life is going on towards a plentiful harveſt 
of all accumulated virtues. Prior. 


2. The profits of any thing which are ſoon- 


eſt gained. = 
Although the king loved to employ and advance 
bilhops, becauſe, having rich biſhopricks, they car- 
ried their reward upon themſelves.; yet he did uſe 
to raiſe them by ſteps, that he might not loſe the 
profit of the fr/f-fruits, which by that courſe of 
gradation was multiplicd. Bacon Henry VII. 
3. The earlieſt effect of any thing. 
See, Father, what y- fruits on earth are ſprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man! ilton. 


Fr/asSTIL.1NG. ad. [from f.] That which 
is firſt produced or brought forth. 
All the Filing males that come of thy herd, and 


of thy flock, thou ſhalt ſanity unto the Lord thy 
God. | Deut, 
FiiſxsTLING. 2. . [from ig. 
1. The firſt produce or offspring. 
A ſhepherd next, 
More meek, came with the lings of his flock, 
Choiceſt and beſt. Milton's Paradiſe Luft, 
The tender lings of my woolly breed, 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. Dryder's Virg. 
The fi:/tlings of the flock are doom'd to die. Pope. 


2. The thing thought or done before ano- 


ther, | 
Our play | 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and fir/lings of theſe broils, 
*Ginning i' th' middle. Shakeſp. Troil. and Cref. 
The flighty purpoſe works o'erlook, 

Unleſs the deed go with it: from this moment, 
The very fir/tlings of my heart ſhall be 

The fir/ilings of my hand. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Fi'sCAt.. 1. /. [from cus, a treaſury, 
Latin. ] Exchequer; revenue. _ 
War, as it is entertained by diet, ſo can it not be 


long maintained by the ordinary cal and receipt. 
Bacon, 


FISH. 2. /. [pipc, Saxon; v3, Dutch. 
1. An animal that inhabits tie water. F;/ 


is uſed collectively for the race of Ges. 
The beaſts, the f/bes, and the winged ſowls, 

Are their males ſubjects. ate. Comedy of Err. 
And now the / ignoble ſates eſcape, : 

Since Venus ow'd her ſafety to their ſhape. Creech. 
There are fiſhes, that have wings, that are not 

ſtrangers to the airy region; and there are ſome. 

birds that are inhabitants of the water, whoſe blood 

is as cold as fiſhes; and their fleſh is ſo hke in 


taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them on fiſh- 
Locke, 


days. 
As The fleſh of fiſh oppoſed to that of ter- 


FIS 
reſtrial animals, by way of eminence exllq 
fleſh. 2 
I fight when I cannot chuſe, and I ext no 43 
> Jv, 
. Shakeſs, * 1 
We mortify ourſelves with the diet of fijh ad 
think we fare coarſely if we abltain from the for 
of other animals, I 
To Fish. v. 7, 
1, To be employed in catching fiſhes, 
2. To endeavour at any thing by artifice, 
While others i, with craft for great opinion 
I with great truth, catch mere ſimplicity. Falch 
0 FISH. w. a. To ſearch water in quei d 
fiſh, or any thing elſe. 
Some have fiſhed the very jakes for paper ie 
there by men of wit. Shit 
Oft, as he 5/Þ' her nether realms for wit, * 
The goddeſs tavour'd him, and favours yet, Ps, 
Fi'SH-HOOK. 2. /. [fb and bank. A hock 
baited, with which fiſh are caught, 
A ſharp point, bended upward and back art, Ihe 
a fiſb-hook, Greew's Muſcun. 
FISHPOND. 2. / DL and pond.] A mil 
pool for fiſh. 
Fiſh-pends are no fmall improvement of wary 
boggy lands. Mertimer's Huſlandry, 
Fiſb-ponds were made where former foreſts grey, 
And hills were levell'd to extend the view, Prin, 
After the great value the Romans put upon file, 
it will not appear incredible that C. Hirrius ſhout 
ſell his fi/>-pornds. for quadragies HI. S. 32,291! 
139. 4d. Abu 
FlisH ER. 2. /. [from .] One who ij 
employed in catching fiſh. 
In our ſight the three were taken up, 
By fiſhermen of Corinth, as we thovght: 
At length another ſeiz'd on us, 
And would have reft the ers of their prey, 
Had not they been very flow of fail. Statgh, 
We know that town is but with erg fraught, 
Where Theſeus govern'd and where Plato bugs 
ardy;, 
Leſt he ſhould ſuſpect it, draw it from him, 8 


As fi/hers do the bait, to make him follow it. 
Denhan, 


Brown, 


A ſoldier now he with his coat appears; 
A fiſher now, his trembling angle bears, Pag, 
Fi'sHERBOAT. z. /. ¶ fher and boat.] A 
boat employed in catching fiſh, 
Fi'SHERMAN. 2. J. ber and man.] One 
whoſe employment and livelihood is 1 


catch fiſh, 
: How fearful 
And dizzy *tis to caſt one's eyes fo low! 
The fi/bermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice. Shakeſpeare's King Lie, 
At length two monſters of uncqual ſize, _ 
Hard by the ſhore, a herman eſpics. Wai, 
Do ſcales and tins bear price to this exceſ:? 
You might have bought the f/bermen for leis. Pg, 
Fi'sHERTOWN. 2. / [fiber and icin. & 
town inhabited by fiſhermen. | 
Others of them, in that time burned that f len 
town Mouſehole. Carew's Survey of Conia 
Lime in Dorfetſhire, alittle Aiſpertown. Cin erin 
Fi'sHERY. 2. /. — fiber.) Ihe buſuct 
of catching fiſh. | i 
We ſhall have plenty of mackerel this ſeclon ; 0a 
fiſhery will not be diſturbed by privatecrs. dals. 
Fi'sH TUI. adj. [from . Abounding 
with fiſh; ſtored with fiſh. 
Thus mean in ſtate, and calm in ſprit?, 


My f/>frl pond is my delight. hs 
15 cok nd Cranes with the ocean, Mok 
arts of the wol 


447. ** 


commodious for traffick to all 


: 2 i , vir bet 
and watered with pleaſant, f/&/u/, aud fuss, 


rivers. Camden 9 
To FisHIr x. v. a. [from h.] 19 
to fiſh: -a cant word. 
| Here comes Romeo. ; 
Without his roe, like a dried berring: 


a Slugheſprart 
O fleſh, fleſn, how ” thou He. F1'£11186 


nh 


0 4j 


Fisuive. 1. , [from Hb. Commodity 
of taking fiſh. | 3 5 
here alſo would be planted a good town, having 
both a good haven and a plentiful fiſhing. * 

FisHKETTLE« 1. J. A, and kertle.] A 
caldron made long for the fiſh to be boiled 

ithout bending. | 

* 15 probable da be way of embalming amongſt 
tlie Fovptians was by boiling the body in a long 
caldron like 4 2 Aettle, in ſome kind of liquid 
balfams Grew's Muſeum, | 


FSH LAL. 1. /. Li and meal. | Diet of 
fin; abſtemious diet. | 
Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and making 


many fiſhmeals, they fall into a kind of male green- 
ſcknels. Sharp. 


Jo C74 -QFR. % / ſrom . A deal A 
Fisnxoxerr, ge, [im As. eo" | which obſtruds the natural progreſs of the 


in fh; a ſeller of fiſh. 
i fear to play the f/omorger; and yet ſo large a 
commodity may a * pals in ſilence. Carew, 
The fnigcon lect the fſbmenger to determine the 
controverſy between him and the pike. L*Fftrange. 
Inv. dJ. [from 7/6. | 
1. Conſiſting of fiſh, 
2. Inhabited by fiſh, 


My abſeat mates 


Bait the barb'd ſteel, and from the H flood 


Appea'e th' aft:iftive fierce defire of food. Pope, 
z. Haring the qualities or form of fiſh, 

Few eves have eſcaped the picture of mermaids, 
that is, according to Horace, a monſter with a wo- 
man's head above, and fy extremity below. Braun. 

FISSILF. act. F//alis, latin.] Having the 
erzin in a certain direction, ſo as to be 
clelt. 

Ti:is crvital is a pellucid Mile ftone,. clear as 
vater or eryitzl of the rock, and without colour; 
enduring a red heat without loſing its tranſparency, 
aud in a very Brong heat calcining without fuſion, 

| DFI» Optics. 
Free111 TY, 2. J. [from Hie. The qua- 


kty of admitting to be cloven. 


Fiss HRE. . /. Hliura, Latin; ure, Fr.] 


Weleft; a narrow chaſm where a breach 
las been made. f 

The ſtone was diſtinguiſhed into ſtrata or layers; 
thole ſtrata were divided by parallel f//zres, that 

Kore ROT the ſtone, Ncca uad Nat. Hip. 

' ſee 

The gaping Hines to receive the rain, Themſon, 
7; FIsSURE, v. @ [from the noun.] To 

cieme; to make a fiſſure. 

; By a tall or blow the ſkull may be fare or 
Actured, Wiſjeman's Surgery. 
HSI. ». J [yir, Saxon.) The hand 

denchec with the ſingers doubled down, 


in order to give a blow, or keep hold. 
de quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſc, 
Up ith her , and took him on the face; 
Another time, quoth ſhe, become more wiſe;- 
Thus Tas, did «ils her hand with little grace. S7drey, 
Ard being down, the villain fore did beat 
Abrufe with clowniſh e his manly face. 
| Fairy. Queen, 
Auger cauſeth paleneſs in ſome; in others tremb- 


ung, 1 and bending the f/f. Bacon. 
i And the iame hand into a þ/? may cloſe, 
ien tantly a palm expanded ſhows. Derlam. 


8 1 deus; the ſoſter-father of the beaſt, 
PL Ce0C:1'd a hatchet in his horny f/f. Dryden. 
17 1 IST. v. a. 
. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 
| omg Mini ſpurning and ffHeing her moſt unmer- 
S n Y. £ : Dig den. 
. lo gripe with the fiſt. : 
© ture been down together in my fl 

Tak... 1: 1 . . wh 

\ ucklirg hcims, Hing each other's throat, 
. ad half dead with nothing. Shak, Ceriolanns. 

t T. 2. J. A piſtachio nut. 


MSTIGUERS, . f. 22 and cf. | Pattle | 


dats i : 
Kill the fit; blows with the fiſt. 
I 


| Naked men belabouring one another with ſnagged 
ſticks, or dully falling together by the ears at fi- 
cuffs. e. 


She would ſeize upon John's commons; for which 
they were fure to go to fiticuffi, Arbuthn. John Bull. 


Ficus, 'till they have quite diſabled each other. 


Swift. 
FISTULA. 2. /. [Latin; ffule, French. 
1. A finuous ulcer callous within; any 
ſinuous ulcer, : 
That Hſtula which is recent is the eaſieſt of cure: 
thoſe of a long continuance are accompanied with 
ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the bone. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. Fisrur x Lacrimalis, A diſorder of the 
canals leading from the eye to the noſe, 


tears, and makes them trickle down the 
cheek; but this is only the firſt and 
mildeſt ſtage of the diſeaſe: in the next 
there 1s matter diſcharged with the tears 
from the puna lackrymalia, and ſome- 
times from am orifice broke through the 
ſkin between the noſe and angle of the 
eye. The laſt and worſt degree of it is 
when the matter of the eye, by its long 
continuance, has not only corroded the 
neighbouring ſoft parts, but alſo affected 
the ſubjacent bone. 

Fr'sTULAR, 24. [from f/iula.] Hollow like 
a pipe. op, 

Fi'sruULoUs. adj. [from fftula; finlenx, 
French. ] Having 
callous or ſinuous like a frtula. 

How theſe ſinuous ulcers become #/7z/:25, T have 
ſhewn you. Wrijeman's Surgery. 

FIT. 1. /. [from feht, Skinner, every fit 
of a diſeaſe being a ſtruggle of nature; 
from ut in Flemith, frequent, Tunins. |. 

1. A paroxyſm or exacerbation of any in- 
termittent diſtemper. 

Small ſtones and gravel collect and become very 


large in the kidneys, in winch caſe a % of the ſtone 
in that part is the cure. 


2. Any ſhort return after intermiſſion; in- 


terval. 
Sometimes *tis grateful to the rich to try 
A ſhort viciſſitude, and it of poverty. Dryden. 
Men that are habitually wicked may now and 
then, by fits and ſtarts, feel certain motions of re- 
pentance. L' Eftrange. 
By fits my ſwelling grief appears, 
In riſing ſighs and falling tears. Add;/cn an Italy. 
Thus o'er the dying lamp th* unſteady flame 
"Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fs, 
And falls again as loth to quit its hold. Add n. 
Religion is net the buſineſs of ſome /e only an 
intervals of our life, to be taken up at certain days 
and hours, but a ſyſtem of precepts to be regarded 
in all our conduct. Regers, 
All fits of pleaſure we balanced by an equal 
degree of pain or languor: 'tis like ſpending this 
| year, part of the next year's revenue. Sa. 
. Any violent affection of mind or body. 
The life did flit away out of her neſt, 
And all his ſenſes were with deadly Vt oy preſt. 
: 3 Fairy Queen. 
An ambiticus man puts it in the power of every 
malicious tongue to throw him into a „r cf melan- 
cholv, | AaSifſen. 
4. Diforder; diſtemperature. 
For your huſband, 
He's noble, wile, judicious, and bet knows 
The fits © th' ſeaſon. Stab ſprare's Macteth, 


c. It is uſed without an epithet of Giſcri- 
E 


r.inaticn, for the hyſterical diſorders of 
wemer, and the cenvulfions of children: 


2nd by the v par for the epilepſy, 


S horp's Snroery. - 


the nature of a fiſtula; 


S harp 'F Hurgery. | 


My invention and judgement are perpetually at | 


Pa" 


; 


1 


Mrs. Bull was fo much enraged, that the fell 
downright into a fit. Arbuthnet's Hiſt. of John Bull. 
6. It was anciently uſed for any recom- 
mencement after intermiſſion. 'The parts 
of a ſong, or cantos of a poem were 
called firs. | | 
Fit. "adj. [witten, Flemiſh, Junius. 
1. Qualified; proper: with for before the 
noun, and 0 before the verb. p 
Men of valour, fit to go out for war and battle. 
Os Og I Chron, 
He !ends him vain Goliah's ſacred ſword, 
The firreft help juſt fortune could afford. Cowley. 
This fury fir for her intent ſhe choſe, 
One who delights in wars and human woes. - Dry4. 
It is a wrong uſe of my underſtanding to make 
it the rule and meaſure of another man's; a uſe 
which it is neither fr for, nor capable of. Locke. 
2. Convenient; meet; proper; right. 


Since we have ſaid it were good not to uſe men f 


ambitious natures, except it be upon neceſſity, it 
is It we ſpeak in what caſes they are fo. Bacon. 
See how thou could'ſt judge of fr aud meet. Miiton. 
It is At fer a man to know his own a3llities and 
weak nelies, and not think himſelf obliged to imitate 
all that he thinks fr to praile. Bayle. 
If our ſorctathers thought t to be grave and ſe- 
rious, I hope their poſterity may laugh without 
offence. | Addifen. 
To Fir. v. a. [vilizr, Flemiſh, Junius. 
1. To accommodate to any thing; to ſuit 
one thing to another. 


The carpenter marketh it out with a line: he 


fitteth it with planes J. xliv. 13s 
Would fate permit 
To my deſires I might my fortune fr, 
Troy 1 would raife, Dunham. 
2. To accommodate a perſon with any 
thing: as, the tailor fs his cuſtomer. 
A truſſmaker tied the child with a pair of doJ+ 
dice, ſtiffened on the lame fide. Hf-man's SUrgerye 
3. To be adapted to; to ſuit any thing. 
She ſhall! be our meenger to this pauliry knight: 
T truſt me thought on ker; ſhe'll 7 it. Shaheſpear's 
As much of the ſtone as-was contiguous to the 
marcaſite, fited the marcaſite fo cloſe as it it had 
been formerly liquid. Beyic. 
4. To FIT out. 5 
ſupply with neceſſaries or decoration. 
A play, which if you dare but twice ft aut, 


You'li all be flander'd, and be thought devout. Dryd. - 
The Ergliſh fleet could not be paid and manned, - 


and Filed cut, unleſs we encouraged trade and na- 

vigation. : Addijon's Freenalders 
5. To FI 25. To furniſh ; to make proper 

for the uſe or reception of any. 

He has fitted wp his farm. 
To Fir. v. 2. To be proper; to be be- 


coming. 


How evil fits it me to have ſuch a ſon; and how 


much doth thy kindneſs upbraid my wickedneſs. 
Nor gte it to prolong the feaſt, 
Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Frrcn, 2. J. [A colloquial corruption of 


wetch,] A ſmall kind of wild pea. 
| Now is the ſeaſon 
For ſewing of firches, of beans, and of peaſon. Trffry, 
FI r CHAT. 12. . [| flaa, French; /e, 
1 Dutch. A ſtinking little 
beuſt, that robs the hen- rooſt and warren. 
Siauer calls him the finking ferret; hut 
he is much larger, at leaſt as ſome pre 
vinces diſtinguiſh them, in which tne 
pelecat is termed a fil at, and the flirts 
ing ferret a ſtoat. | 
"Tis ſochanother fleberv ! marry, a perfumed one: 
M hat do peu mean by this haunting of me ? Shake ſp, 
1he frchas, the fi.limart, and the like creatures, 
live upon the face and within the bowels of the 
earth. I altos Angier. 
adi. ffi and full.] Varied by 
paroxyfas;. 


Jo furniſh ; to equip; to 
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q . . 1 4 | . * 
paroxyſms; diſordered by change of ma- | 1. A kind of oy with a bowl, 11. wes 2 A * in a manner ſetlleh 
adies. { 2. A diſeaſe of horſes. 3 oy | 
Duncan is in his grave; . - His horſe ſped with ſpavins, rayed with the yel- I we 2 that the diſtinction of ſpecies, of f 
Aſter life's firſul fever he ſleeps well. Shake Macbeth. | lows, paſt cure of the fiver, and ſtark ſpoiled with | forts, e 1 by the real and ſecret co. ny? 
Fi rx. adv. [from t. the ſtaggers. Shakeſpeare, | ſtieutio e of things, Li Sax 
1 . in.] | 2. Stedfaſtly, ; . : 
I. Properly ; juſtky; reaſonably. | To FIX. v. a. [ fixer, French 3 Hxus, Latin, ] Omni miſe : | . To 
Even ſo moſt vy * 1. To make faſt, firm, or ſtable. 3 ae eee Grit while le 3 infinite prod, {an 
As you malign our ſenators. * e ny my 1 Hell hear'd = ee mg noiſe, wrote _ 8 ile it. fxtly looks * them, Be 
Where a man cannot fly play his own part, i cav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled / krrets pot f 
he have not a friend, 2 Quit the hogs Boron. Affrighted, but that fate had x'd too deep FIXED NESS. 7. . from fixed.) ; 
I cannot frlier compare marriage than to a lot- | Her dark foundations, and too faft had bound, Milt. 1. Stability; firmneſs, : ecthe 
tery; for, in both, he that ventures may ſucceed, | 2, To ſettle; to eſtabliſh invariably. 2. Want or loſs of volatility, 
and may miſs; and if he draw a prize, he hath a * Brighteſt ſeraph! tell | Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fir That 
rich return of his venture: but in both lotteries there | In which of all theſe orbs hath man conſumed, is an idea that always accompanie. © ws 
lie pretty ſtore of blanks for every prize. Boyle, His fixed ſeat, or fxcd ſeat hath none, gs complex idea fignified by the word gold 0 1 ya yy 
The whole of our duty may be expreſſed moſt | put all theſe ſhining orbs his choice to dwell! MIt. 3. Solidity; coherence of parts 7 1.9 
fitly by departing from evil. Tilloifon, One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary Fluid or folig comprehend by the wm: ad es 
2. Commodiouſly; meetly. | power. Temple. between extreme fixedneſs and coherenc 1 oy 
To take a latitude, When cuſtom hath Fred his eating to certain | moſt rapid inteſtine motion of the particlex of b 00 " 
Sun or ſtars are fir/ieft view'd ſtated periods, his ſtomach will expect victuals at the | | f ria = 
At their brighteſt; but to conclude uſual hour. - _ Locke. 4. Steadineſs: ſettled opinfon or reſo! eng as 
Of longitudes, what other way have we Iz. To direct without variation. A fixedneſs CG wt mot eine ution. T 
But to mark when, and where the dark eclipſes be. Wh * f a _ ey cone e 10 
y are thine eyes fit to the ſullen earth, leave to conſent to innovations, King Charie, My 


Donne. Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy fight! Shak, Fix þ 
3 7 8 t! W . . /» from 0 5 
An animal, in order to be moveable muſt be Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, IXI DIT. . /. fox J Coherence 


flexible; and therefore is fly made of ſeparate and | Fijx'd on the walls with wonder and ſurprize. Dryd. of parts, oppo ed to volatility, A word 
ſmall ſolid parts, replete with proper fluids. Arbuthnot. 4. To deprive of volatility, of Boyle. 


Fi'TxN ESS. 7 . [from Pte] We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to the 
1. Propriety; meetneſs; juſtneſs; reaſon- IT ocke. Fxidity and volatility, and yet are ſo combined by 


ableneſs. 5. To pierce; to transfix. A ſenſe purely _ _ 8 - tag fires that itſelf dor — ui 
L 


In things the firne/s whereof is not of itſelf a Latin. ; / 5 | i 
parent, nor eaſy to 2) made ſufficiently manifeſt While from the raging ſword he vainly flies, Fi XITY. 1. J. LEirite, French, ] Coke elce the k 
unto all, yet the judgment of antiquity, concurring | A how of ſteel ſhall fix his trembling thighs. Sandys, of parts, oppoſed to volatility, e 
with that which is received, may induce them to 6. To withhold from motion And are not the ſun and fixed ſtars great eat 
think it not unfit. Hooker. | 5 | | 5 vehemently hot, whoſe heat is conſerved by the 

The queen being abſent, 'tis a needful frneſs To FIX. v. 7. 3 a greatneſs of the bodies, and the mutual actich 2:4 ad V 
That we adjourn this court. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. | 1. To ſettle the opinion; to determine the | reaction between them, and the light which they Bey le 
Wer't my firnefs reſolution. emit, and whoſe parts are kept from fuming away, iS 

To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, If we would be happy, we muſt Fx upon ſome not only by their fxity, but alſo by the vaſt weint . 
ideen and tear foundation that can never deceive us. © L' Fftrange, | and denſity of the atmoſpheres incumbent ap wo 
Thy fleſn and bones Shakeſpeare's King Lear. He made himſelf their prey, them? Newton's Upticia | 

2. Convenience; commodity; the ſtate of | IJ impoſe on their belief, and Troy betray; Fi'xTURE. . J [from fx, ] 70 

bein 8 fit. x Fix'd on his aim, and obſtinately bent 1. Poſition. Ms to 

Nor time nor place Do die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden's Æn. The fixture of her eye hath motion in't, | op 
Did then cohere, and yet vou would make both: Here hope began to dawn; reſolv'd to try, As we were mock' with art. SH. Winter's Jul. 

They've made themſelves, and that their Ftneſs now She fix'd on this her utmoſt remedy, 2, Stable preſſure. He t 
Does unmake you. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. Death was behind; but hard it was to die. D rydens The firm fixture of thy foot would give an ei. oy w 
Fi'TMENT. 2. . [from f. Something In moſt bodies not propagated by ſeed, it is the | eellent motion to thy gait. Shakeſpeare yatchi 


. The 
uſed. Your Kindneſs baniſhes your fear ; e eee eee . 
Poor beſeeming: »twas a ftmen! for hb I to fr for ever here. , IE-ller Divert and crack, rend and PO 75 
The purpoſe I then ſoliow'd. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. BE WT} be * | The unity and married calm of fates py 
! 3. To loſe volatility, ſo as to malleable. fi heir fxrure. Shak. Troilus and Creſſia, To! 
FI“ rr ER. 2. . [from Vt. e f Quite from their f 
ICT DTT In the midſt of molten lead, when it-beginneth to Fi'zc1G. 2. . A kind of dart or harpoon droop 
1. The perſon or thing that confers fitneſs congeal, make a little dent, and put quickſilver, . * ſtrike fiſh Tak 
for any thing. | wrapped in a piece of linen, in that hole, and the I RD —_— anne 3 8 . 
Sowing the ſandy gravelly land in Devonſhire and quickſilver will fx and run no more, and endure the : Can it 2 Jizgigs or oh? 5 1 2 
Cornwal with French furze ſeed, they reckon a great hammer. | _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, wot 2 oy Rn j p IH 
improver of their land, and a f?ter of it for corn. FIXATION. 2. * French. ] FLA'BBY. adj ; [ Facci my RO.) OT he thi 
| Moertimer's Huſtandry, 1. Stability; firmneſs; ſteadineſs. not firm; eaſily ſhaking OT yielding 10 Muſt dr 
2. from ferra, Italian; Jetzen, Germen.] A | Your fixation in matters of religion will not be the touch. 3 > fowl 
ſmall plece: as, to cut into fitters, Skinner, more neceſſary ſor your ſoul's than your kingdom's Paleneſs, a 3 pulſe, prog _ 3 (Fro: 
Fi rz. 1. . Norman, from /e, a ſon, Fr.] peace. King Charles, | flabby and black fleſh, are ſymptoms o gens” with | 


A ſon. Onl d in I: | 2. Refidence in a certain place. | _ 
as —— = den Of Hed 27. To light, created in the firſt day, God gave no Pulls out the rags contriv'd to prop 
* » 3 au 


| roper place or. Fxatiun. Raleigb's Hiftery. Her fiabby dugs and down they crop a ub Aub 
rhea, the ſon of Thomas; #772157, the 1 forbearance of 1 FLA/BILE. adj. | flabilis, Latin.] Blown AG, | 
Ton of the king. It is commonly uſed of They are ſubject to errors from a narrowneſs of about by the wind; ſubject to be bio A u. 
illegitimate children. 1 © fixation and continement of thought wy few : = relloy 

FIVE. adj. (pix, Saxon. ] Four and one; | Hecks. _ 3 Rs L « adj. | flaccidus, Latin. | Weck in t 
half of 20 Fe ] I. Want of volatility; deſtruction of vola- Os fog * _ | 25 
And five of them were wiſe, and fue were fooliſh. tility. . : The bowie and jnctining the head is found in d? aps by 
Matt. Upon the compound body three things are chiefly great flower of the ſun: the cauſe I take to be n, Ca 
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No perſon, no incident, but muſt be of uſe to to be obſerved ; the colour, the fragility or pliantneſs, that the part againſt which the ſun beateth wa" an fa 
carry on the main deſign : all things elſe are like ſix and the volatility or fixation, compared with the more faint and Faccid in the ſtalk, and thereby 4e ler 
fingers to the hand, when nature, which is ſuperflu- ſimple bodies. | | Bacon. able to ſupport the flower. | Back " roues 
ous in nothing, can do her work with ide. Dryden. It is more difficult to make gold of other metals They whoſe muſcles are weak or facctd, 1 Cut. 

Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paſtures fill'd. leſs ponderous and leſs materiate, than to make unapt to pronounce the letter v. Herder: 

* „„ ſilver of lead or quickfilver, both which are more The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as he fin The 

Our Britiſh youth loſe their figure by that time ponderous than filver; ſo that they need rather a the fibres are too flaccid and produce funguſes, © * 
they are je and twenty. Addiſon. degree of fxaticx than any condenſation. Bacon, as they harden and produce calloſities. Arbthrt "Us 

FIVELEAVED Gra/s. z. J. Cinquefoil ; a | 5* 1 7 5 eee 3| Fr Acc DT v. 2. /. [from Haccid. Long ; The: 
| ; ved upon a HFxalic o its a rs” Ke. 
ip ecies of clover, | cubes. 1 = Glarw. limberneſs; want of tenſion; want £1078 t] 
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| "FLAG. v. 1. | aggeren, Dutch 8 Fleogan, 


d with inſenſibility © ß 


. 


Saxon, to fly. E 
3 bang looſe without ſtiffneſs or ten- 


1 of cotton wool hung up between two trees, 
ret far from the ground an which, ene down 
e the middle, mem Wives and children lie to- 
er bats N : Adbot. 


4 


The jades V 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, : 

Who with theit drowſy, ſlow, and flagging wings 

Clip dead men's graves. Shakeſpeare's enry VI. 
It keeps thoſe ſlender aerial, bodies ſeparated and 

Prerched out, w_ ——_— by _—_ of their | 

zeriblen weight, would or curl. 3 

fexibenels and weight, Bryle' I Ef the Air, 

Like a fiery meteor ſunk the fun, 

The promiſe of a ſtorm; the ſhifting gales | 

Fir like by fits, and fill the flagging ſails. Dryden. 

„Jo grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. - 
Mi. f:gging foul flies under her own pltchy | 

Lite tow in air too damp, and lags along 

2 i; hewere a body in a body: ; 

Ne {-nfes too are dull and Gant, 

Ilci edge rebated: ſure Tome ill approaches. 

? Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. ſ 


„ To grow feeble: to loſe vigour. 


for ii the words be but becoming and ſignifying, and 

the ſenſe gentle, there is- juice: but where that. 
wanteth, the language is thin, Fagging, poor, ſtarved, | 
ſcarce covering the bone, and ſhews like ſtones in a 
lick: ſome men, to avoid redundancy, run into that; 


they loſe their good. Ben Fonſen's Diſcoveries, 
His tomach will want victuals at the utual hour, 
tiber fretting itſelf into a troubleſome exceſs, or 


Fane, when it is once at aftand, naturally fag: 

ard languiſhes. 

|! on lublimer wings of love and praiſe, 

Ny he above the ſtarry vault I raiſe, 

La'd by ſome vain conceit of pride or luſt, ; 

I f.zg, I drop, and flutter in the duſt. Hrbuthnot. 
le ices a ſpirit hath been raiſed again him, and he 


1 


yatching when to devour us. Swift. 

The pleaſures of the town begin to Flag and grow 
rev, giving way daily to cruel inroads from the 
ſpleen, - | | Swift, 
Fac. v. 2. 
N o let fall into feebleneſs; to ſuffer to 
coop. | | 
Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace 
6 well as Cupid, Time is blind: 
Soon muſt thoſe glortes of thy face 
ie fate of vulgar beauty find: 
| . thouſand loves, that arm thy potent eye, 
ult drop their quivers, Hag their wings, and die. 

| . Prior. 

(From fag, a ſpecies of ſtone,] To lay 
with broad ſtone. l | 
Tie fides and floor were all Hagged with excellent 


nardle. 


A y hite ſtone uſed tor flagging floors. I ö 
gglg rs. vodward. 
6. 1. /. from the verb.] | 


rellow flower, ſo called from its motion 

in the wind, | | 

age an ark of balruſhes, and laid it in the 

1 the river's brink. Ex. ii. 3. 

Cin dulruſhes but by the river grow? 

Af, chere flouriſh where no waters flow Sandys. 
de be divers tithes that caſt their ſpawn on flags 
at fag roots, and the roots of other weeds. 


1 ih »h 3.1.7 1 
; nk d to your endamagement. Shak/. 
| 1 


— 


Forget their hatred, and conſent to fear. a 


Jaice in language is ſomewhat leſs than blood: FL ag- BROOM, 2. h [from Hag and broom. | 


and while they {trive to hinder ill blood or juice, Fi aG-OFFICER. 1 [ fag and officer 1 A 


20r7 into a downright want of appetite, Locke. | FLAG-SHIP. 2. / [ Jag and /hip.] 'The ſhip 


Addiſon's Spectater. FLac-woRM. z. fe | flag and rm. A 


on.y watches 'till it begins to fag: he goes about | FLA“GELET. x. . þ Aageolet, French. ] A 
FLaGELLA'TION, 1. /. [from flagelho, Lat. 


Fla'cG1NnEss. 2. /. [from flaggy.] Laxity; 


FLa'6cY. adj. [from lag.] 3 
1. Weak; lax; limber; not ſtiff; not tenſe. 


Sandys. 2. Weak in taſte; inſipid. 


A water plant with a bladed leaf and FLAGLTI OCS. ad). fein Hlagitins, Lat.] 
1. Wicked; villanous; atrocious. 


it, it will be tound, that a lye was firft or lail the 


He hangs out as man flags as he defcryeth veſ- 
ſels; ſquarey if ſhips; ir gallies, pendants. Sandys. 
: Democracies are leſs ſubje to ſedition than where 
there are ſtirps of nobles: for if mens eyes are upon 

the perſons, it is for the bufineſs ſake as fitteſt, and 

Dot for flags of. pedigree. Bacon, 
Let him be girt . f 

With all the griſly legion that troop 

Under the footy flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and hydras, or all the monſtrous forms 

»Twixt Africa and Inde, I'll find him out, 

And force him to reſtore his purchaſe back, 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, Milton. 

The French and Spaniards, when your flags a gears 

er. 


The interpretation of that article about the flags 
is a ground at pleaſure for opening a war. Temple. 
In either's ag the golden ſerpents bear, 
Erecting creſts alike, like volumes rear, N 
And mingle friendly hiſſings in the air. Dryden. 
Then they, whoſe mothers, frantick with their fear, 
In woods and wilds the Hags of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with diſhevell'd hair. Dryden. 
3. A ſpecies of ſtone uſed for ſmooth pave- 


ments, ¶ fache, old French. ] 
Part of two lags ſtriated, but deeper on one fide 
than the other. Woodward on Fils. 
Flagſtone will not ſplit, as ſlate does, being 
found formed into flagsy or thin plates, which are 
no other than ſo many ſtrata, Woodward on Foſſils. 


A broom for ſweeping flags or pave- 
ments, commonly made of birch-twigs, 
or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, im- 
ported from Spain. 


commander of a ſquadron. 
Her grandfather was a fag-officer. Addiſen. 
in which the commander of a fleet is. 


rub bred in watry places among flags or 
edge. | 
He will in the three hot months bite at a flug- 


worm, or a green gentle. Walton's Angler, 


ſmall flute; a ſmall inſtrument of wind 


Play us a leſſon on your Hagelet. . Mere.l 
The uſe of the ſcourge. 
By Bridewell all deſcend, 


As morning pray'r and flage/lation end. Garth, 


limberneſs ; want of tenſion, 


His fagg y wings, when forth he did diſplay, 

Were like two ſails, in which the hollow wind 

Is gather'd full, and wotketh ſpeedy way. Fairy Q: 
That baſking in the ſun thy bees may lye, 

And reſting there, their Faggy pinions dry, Dryd. 


Graft an apple-cion upon the ſtock of a colewort, 
and it will bear a great Haggy apple. Bacon. 


No villainy br Hagitiaus action was ever yet com- 
mitted, but, upon a due enquiry into the cauſes of 


principal engine to effect it. South, 
There's no working upon a flagitious and per- 

verſe nature by kindneſs and diſcipline. L Eftrange. 
Firſt, thoſe eee times, ä 

Pregnant with unknown crimes, 

Conſpire to violzte the nuptial bed, Roſcommon, 
Perjury is a crime of fo flagilious a nature, we 
cannot be too careful in avoiding every approach 
towards it. 5 Addifen. 
But if in noble minds ſame dregs remain, 
Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and tour diſdain, 
Diſcharge that rage on more provoxing crimes 


2. Mitty of crimes. 5 8 
He dies, fad outcaſt of each church and ſtate, 
And, harder till, Hagitiuus yet not great. Pope; 
LAGI'TIOUSNESS, 2. J. 
Wickedneſs; villany. 
Fra'con. x. /. [ flacced, Welſh; plaxe, 
Saxon ; Haſte, Daniſh ; flagon, French; 
Faſco, Italian; faſco, Spaniſh, ] A veſſel 
of drink with a narrow mouth.  _- 
A mad rogue! he pour'd a flagon of Rheniſh on 
my head once. 
More had ſent him by a ſuitor in Chancery two 
ſilver fagors. Bacon's Apophthe 
Did they coin piſspots, bowls, and fagons 
Int” officers of horſe and dragoons ? © 
His truſty fagor, full of potent juice, — 
Was hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe. 
6 Roſcommon. 
One Jargon walks the round, that none ſhould think 
They either change, or ſtint him in his drink. Dryd. 
FLa'cRANCY. z. /. | fagrantia, Latin. 
Burning ;. heat; fire. 8 
Luft cauſeth a fagrancy in the eyes, as the ſight 
and the touch are the things deſired, and therefore 
the ſpirits reſort to thoſe parts. Baconꝰ Nat. Hiſtory. 


FLa'cRANT. ad. | fagrans, Latin. ] 


FLA 


uſed figuratively. 


and heavenly delight, ſtirreth up fagrant deſires 
and affections, correſpondent unto that which the 
words contain. . | Hookers 


2, Glowing ; fluſhed. 

See Sapho, at her toilet's greaſy taſk, 
Then ifſuing flagrant to an evening maſk 2 
So morning inſects, that in muck begun, | 
Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the ſetting ſun,” Pope, 
3. Red; imprinted red. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The beadle's laſh ſtill Hagrant on their back. Prior. 


4. Notorious; flaming into notice. 
When fraud is great, it furniſhes weapons to de- 
fend itſelf; and at worſt, if the crimes be ſo fa- 


he retires loaded with the ſpoils of the nation. Swift, 
With equal poize let ſteddy juſtice ſway, 
And flagrant crimes with certain vengeance pay 
But, *till the proofs are clear, the ſtroke delay. 
5 Smith, 
Fl AGRA“TIOR. z. J. [| fagro, Latin.] Burn- 
ing. | Dick. 


FL AG STAFF. 2. . ag and la.] The 
ſtaff on which the flag is fixed. 


On wings of all the winds to combat flies: 
His murdering guns a loud defiance roar, 
And bloody crofles on his fag /taffs riſe, Dryd. 
FLAIL. 2. / [ Hagellum, Latin; flegel, Ger- 
man.] The inſtrument with which grain 
is beaten out of the ear; the tool of the 
threſher. 
Our ſoldiers, like the night-owl's lazy flight, 
Or like a lazy threſher with a Hail. 
Fell gently down as if they ſtruck their friends. 
hat. Hen. 
When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy ail hath threſh'd the corn, 
That ten day-labourers could not end. 
In this pile ſhall reign a mighty prince, 
Born for a ſcourge of wit, and fall of ſenſe. Dryd. 
The dextrous handling of the fall, or the plough, 
and being good workmen with theſe tools, did not 
hinder Gideon's and Cincinnatus's ſkill in arms 
and government. : Locke. 
The threſher, Duck, could o'er the queen prevail ; 
The proverb fays,' no fence againſt a fail, Swift. 
FEAKE. n. ſ. | foccus, Latin.] | 
1. Any thing that appears looſely held to- 
gether, like a flock of wool. 


Crimſon circles, like red fakes in the element, 
uhen the weather is hotteſt. Sidrevs 


Milton. 


Nor fear a dearth in dieſe. flagi deus time: Pepe. 


15 * _ 


ſ 
4” 


Aud trom k. de devouring oven fem n 
a 2 , A fas: 


[from Hagitious. ] 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, _ 


udibras, . 


1. Ardent; burning; eager. It is always 


A thing which filleth the mind with comfort 


grant that a man is laid aſide out of perfect ſhame, 


The duke, leſs numerous, but in courage more, 
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FLA 


þ foke „chat fluſhing in his beard, 
im AW amaz'd, and almoſt made affear'd. Fatry Q: 


- Phe earth is ſometimes covered with fnow two or 


three feet deep, made up only of little fakes or 
pieces of ice. Burnet. 
Small drops of a miſting rain, deſcending through 


a freezing air, do each of them thoot into one of 


thoſe figured icicles ; which, being ruffled. by the 
wind, in their fall are broken, and cluſtered toge- 
ther into ſmall parcels, which we call fakes of ſnow. 
Eee Caſmoleg. 

Upon throwing in a ſtone the water boils for a 


conſiderable time, and at the ſame time are ſeen lit- 


tle flakes of ſcurt riſing up. : Addiſ. 
2. A ſtratum; layer; film; lamina. 

The fakes of his tough fleſh ſo firmly bound, 

As not to be divorced by a wound. Sandys. 

The teeth cut away great fakes of the metal, till 

it received the perfect form the teeth would make. 

Moxon. 

To FLAKE. v. a. Lo the noun.] To form 


in flakes or bodies looſely connected. 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail, or he the fleecy ſnow. 
Pope's Ody/. 
To FLAKE, v. 1. 
to part in looſe bodies. 
FAK. adj. [from Hale. 


1. Looſely hanging together. 
The filent hour ſteals on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the Eaſt. Shakeſp. 
The trumpet roars, long faty flames expire, 
With ſparks that feem to ſet the world on _ 
ope. 
Hence, when the ſnows in Winter ceaſe to Ts, 
And undiſſolv'd their faty texture keep, 
The banks with eaſe their humble ftreams contain, 
Which ſwell in Summer, and thoſe banks diſdain. 
: Blackm. 

2, Lying in layers or ſtrata; broken into 
laminz. 

FLAM. . /. [A cant word of no certain 
etymology, | A falſehood; a lye; an il- 
luſory pretext. | 

A flam more ſenſeleſs than the rog'ry 
Of old aruſpicy and aug'ry. Hudibras. 

Till theſe men can prove the things, ordered by 
eur church, to be either intrinfically unlawful or in- 
decent, all pretences or pleas of conſcience to the 
contrary are nothing but cant and cheat, fam and 
deluſion. Souths 

What are moſt of the hiſtories of the world but 
lyes? Lyes immortalized and conſigned over as a 
perpetual abuſe and fam upon polteritys © South. 

To FLAM. w. a. [from the noun. ] To de- 


ceive with a lye. Merely cant, 
For ſo our ignorance was famm'd, | 
To damn ourſelves U avoid being damn'd. Hdibrat. 
God is not to be flammed off with lyes, who knows 
exactly what thou can'ſt do, and what not. Scurh. 


FLAMBEAU. n. J. [French.] A lighted 
torch, | 
The king ſeized a fambeau with zeal to deſtroy. 


Dryden. 

As the attendants carried each of them a fambeau 
In their hands, the ſultan, after having ordered all 
the lights to be put out, gave the word to enter the 
Houſe, find out the criminal, and put him to death. 

Addiſon's Guardian, 
FLAME. z. /. Hamma, Latin; flamme, 
"French, | | 
1. Light emitted from fire. 

Is not fame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated 
red hot, that is, ſo hot as to ſhine? For bodies do 
not flame without emitting a copious fume, and this 
fome burns in the fame. Newton's Opt. 

What flame, what lightning e'er , | 
So quick an active force did bear! 

2. Fire. 
Jove, Prometheus? theft allow; 
The flames he once ſtole from thee, grant him now. 
| Cowley. 


3. Ardour of temper or imagination; bright- 


To break into laminz ; | 


| *Tis ſtrong, and it does indifferent well in ame- 


Cowley. | 


** 


FLA 
| Of all our elder pl ; 
This and Philaſter have dhe loudeſt fame 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their fame: 
In both our Englith genius is expreſt, 
Lofty and bold but negligently dreſt. Waller, 
4. Ardour of inclination. 
Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 
And met congeneal, mingling flame with flame. 


Pope. 
5. Paſſion of love, £ 
My heart's op flame, and does like fire | 
To her aſpire. Cowley. 


Come arm'd in flames; for I would prove 


To FLAME. wv. 2. from the noun.] 


of light. 


Can you think to blow ont the intended fire your 
city is ready to fame in, with ſuch weak breath as 


2. To ſhine like flame, 
Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread, 

Now ſtreak'd and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 

And chuſing ſable for the peaceful night. Prior. 
3. To break out in violence of paſſion. 
FLAMECO'LOURED. adj. | flame and colour, ] 

| 


„ 


Of a bright yellow colour. 


coloured ſtockings. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 

Augaſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of a 
fierce and cholerick aſpect, in a fSamecoloured gar- 
ment. p _ Peacham, 
FLA'MEN. u. J. \Latin.] A prieſt; one 
that officiates in ſolemn office 

Then firſt the amen taſted living Bod; | 
Next his grim idol fmear'd with human blood. Pope. 
F.aMMABILITY. z. J. | famma, Latin.] 
The quality of admitting to be ſet on 
fire, ſo as to blaze. Ts | 

In the ſulphur of bddies torrified, that is, the 
+ oily, fat and unctuous parts, conſiſt the principles 
of flammability. rown, 


The act of ſetting on flame, 
White or cryſtalline arſenick, being artificial, and 
ſublimed with ſalt, will not endure flammation, 

| | ©  Brawn's Vulgar Errours, 
Fla/MMEOUS., ndj. [ fammens, Latin. ] Con- 
ſiſting of flame; reſembling flame. 

This flamme cus light is not over all the 1 

' DYOTOUR, 
Fl. a MMI ENO US. adj. | fammifer, Lat. 
Bringing flame. ict. 
FLAMMIVOMO Us. adj. [flamme, and vomo, 
Latin.] Vomiting out flame. Die, 
Fla/my. adj. [from flame. 
1. Inflamed; burning; blazing. 

My thoughts impriſon'd in my ſecret woes, 

With famy' breaths do iſſue oft in found. Sidney. 
2. Having the nature of flame. 

The vital ſpirits of living creatures are à ſub- 
ſtance compounded of an airy and amy matter; and 
though air and flame, being tree, will not well 
mingle, yet bound in by a body they will. Bacon, 
FLANK. z. / [fanc, French, according 
to Menage, from 2ay@r; more probably 
from latus, Latin. 


near the hinder thi gh. 


Peacham. 


2. [In men.] The lateral part of the lower 
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All the extremities of love. Cowley. 
No warning of th* approaching flame; * 

Swiftly like ſudden death it came: 5 

I lov'd the moment I beheld. Granville. | 


1. To ſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion 


this? Shakeſp. 
He fell haming through th” ethereal ſky 
To bottomleſs perdition. Milton, 
Hell all around | 
As one great furnace fHam'd. Milton. 


Fl. AM MATT ION. 2. J. | fammatio, Latin. 


1. That part of the ſide of a quadruped i 


The belly ſhall be eminent by ſhadowing the Hark. 


71 e 


Ne fald, and pels'd in a; 4 

| Through Paris“ ſhield the PR dl 
His corſlet pierces, and his garment _ Vent 
7 


| And glancing downward near his fark deſcends, 


3. The fide of any army or fleet, 15 
Great ordnance and ſmall (hot thunder 1 
10 


ſhowered upon our men from the ra 


and from the gallies that lay at fea l. ln froxy 

: acon's War vn, ©. 
10 Gray Was appointed to ſtand on the let fe 
ih frees height take te fn ene 


Ira, 


TO OR EE" 
% 


W 


Jo right and left the front 
Divided, and to either flank retir'd. Mi 
4. [In fortification.] That part of the 

baſtion which reaches from the curtain l 
the face, and defends the Oppolite fa f 
the flank and the curtain. Hs 
To FLANK. v. &. | * 
1. To attack the fide of a battalion or few 
2. To be poſted ſo as to overlock or con, 
mand any paſs on the ſide. 

With fates averſe againſt their king's command, 
Arm'd on the right, and on the left they fand 
And fark the paſſage. Dy dans . 

3. To ſecure on the ſide. f 
By the rich ſcent we found our. perfum'd prey 
Which, fank'd with rocks, did claſe in covert ly 
Dyck 
FLAN KER. 2. /. [from fand.] \ 2 
cation 1 out ſo as to command the 
ſide of a body marching to the aſault. 
The Turks, «diſcouraged with the loſs of thi 
fellows, and fore beaten by the Spaniards but gf 
their fankers, were enforced to retire, Kr, 
Like ſtorms of hail the ſtones fell down from hab 
Caſt from the bulwarks, fankers, ports, and toven 
: Tain. 
To FLA\NKER. v. @. [fer wer, French, 
To defend by lateral 477 alley 
Fia/nxeL, ». . [gwlanen, Welſh; from 
gwlan, wool, Davies, | A ſoft nay 
ſtuff of wool. 
I cannot anſwer the Welch flannel. Shateſpuart 


FLAP. 2. /. [loeppe, Saxon.}] 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and look 
faſtened only by one fide, | 
There is a peculiar proviſion for the windy, 
that is, a Cartilaginous Hab upon the openiay d 
the larinx, which hath an open cavity tor the 4 
miſſion of the air. „ 
Some ſurgeons make a crucial incißon, upon. . 
ſuppoſition that the wound will more eafily hei 
turning down the aps. | Sag 
2. The motion of any thing broad and look 


3. [A diſeaſe in horſes. 3 

When a horſe has the faps, you may fette 
his lips ſwelled on both ſides of his mouth; a 
that which is in the bliſters is like the ute e 
an egg: cut ſome ſlaſhes with a knife, and 
once with ſalt, and it will cure. Farrier Le, 
1. To beat with a flap, as flies are : 

A hare, hard put to it by an eagle. wok Kr 
in a ditch with a beetle: the eagle ff 1205 hs 
mer, and devoured the other. , WWaken 

Yet let me flap this bug with. gilded ny a 5. A (hi 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks and! * The 


2. To move with a flap or noiſe made 1 Abo 
the ſtroke of any thing broad. V. Fas 


Wich r, A. HE 7 

Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 195 5 
Thar feet in liquid ſhackles bound. Pal fame. 
Three times, all in the dead of night, This 


by the j 

4 di 
. To b 
B da 


A bell was heard to ring; 8 
And ſhrieking at her window thrice uu 

The raven flapp'd his wing · 

To FLAP. v. u. ; 


| neſs of fancy; vigour of thought, | 


1. To ply the wings with npilc; = 


r fleet, 
com. 


mand, 
and, 


* An, 


prey, 
vert lay 
Dyke. 
fortiß- 
nd the 
lt, 
of their 
Out of 
A. 
m high 
| towers 
Teig. 
ench,] 


« \romj 
nappy 


teſpeart 
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1 heal 95 

Slan 


| look 


erect! 
un; and 
white Of 
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beaten 
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ſtings· 
Pitt 
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FLA % 


Ti : imed to e le from her 
wig aways 40 if maime MEE Pee, Ei ange. 
* dire flapping on the ſhield of Turnus, and 


the about his head, diſheartened him in the 


15 all with flaps or broad parts depend- 


ing. —_ 
ſufſoeating miſts obſcure the morn, 

. — wig, long us'd to ſtorms, be worn; 

This knows the powder'd footman, and with care 

zeneath his flapping hat ſecures his hair. Gay. 

b. TDRAcON. . from a dragon ſup- 


| to breathe fire. : 3 
| ob: in which they catch raiſins out 


of burning 
them br cloſing the mouth, eat them. 
, The thing eaten at flapdragon. 
He plays at quoits well, and eats conger. and fen- 
hel, and drinks candles ends for flapdragons, and 
files the wild mare with the 72255 Shakeſpeare, 
I. FLAPDRAGON. v. @. [from the noun, ] 


To ſwallow; to devour. Low cant.” 

But to make an end of the ſhip, to ſee how the 
ſea flapdragoned it. | , 
A PAR ED. adj. [ap and car.] Having 
looſe and broad ears. 8 

A whoreſon, beetle-headed flapeared knave. Shak, 
L FLARE, w. g. from flederen, to flutter, 

Dutch, Skinner; perhaps accidentally 
changed from 2 . 

To glitter with tranſient Iuſtre. 

Doctrine and liſe, colours, and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 1 
A ſtrong regard and awe; but ſpeech alone 

Doch vaniſh like a Haring thing, 
Ard in the ear, not conſcience, ring. Herbert. 
„Jo glitter offenſively. 

When the ſun begins to fling 
lis Haring beams, me, goddels, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

. To be in too much light, 
I cannot ſtay 
Haring in ſunſhine all the day. 
„Jo flutter with a ſplendid ſhow, 
She thall be looſe enrob'd, ; 
Wi) ribþanes pendant Haring bout her head. 
a Shakeſpeare, 
ASH, 1. / (Hes, Minſbecu. 
A ſudden, quick, tranſitory blaze. 

When the crols blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
Th: breatt ef heav'n, I did preſent myſelf 
En in the aim and very Hlaſb of it. Shakefp. 

We lee a fafb of a piece is ſeen ſooner than the 
rolle i; Heard. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery, 

One with a Faſo begins, and ends in ſmoak; 

The other out of ſmoak brings glorious light. 
| Roſcommon. 

Ard as Egeon, when with heaven he trove, 

Dei s the torky lightning from afar, 
Atiifty mouths his flaming breath expires, ' 
an) fugh for fab returns, and fires tor tires. Dryd. 


b Ces . 

- iden burſt of wit or merriment. 
here be your gibes now ? 
ongs? your Halbes of merriment, that were wont 
Po the table in a roar? Shakeſp. 
- ne men prefer the light Haſbes of a wanton 
- „which for a while ſuſpend reflection, and 
le the inner from himſelf, to ſuch diſcourſes as 
waken conſcience. Rogers, 


. A ſhort tranſient tate, 


Milton. 


Prior. 


| Bacon. 
þ -\ body of water driven by violence. 
pO OLASH v. 2... | | 
4.2 Bitter with a quick and tranſient 
_ — % s 0 ; 
5 "alt powdered, and put into a crucible, was, 
0 Fad ion of well kindled charcoal, made to 
> To ere times, almoſt like melted nite. Boyle, 
B Fong out into any kind of violence, 
1 62Y aad night he wh s me; ey'ry hour 


common for a Juck to run Happing and flut- 


Dryden's An. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


your gambols ? your \ 
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SPE FM Dy; 


He ges inte ons grofs crime or other 
| That fets us all at odds. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
3. To break out into wit, mertiment, or 
bright thought. | 
They flaſh out ſometimes into an irregular great- 
neſs of thought. Felton on the Claſſicks, 
To FLASH. v. a, To ſtrike up large bodies 
| of water from the ſurface. 
| With his raging arms he rudely fa/b'd 
The waves about, and all his armour ſwept, 
That all the blood and filth away was waſh'd. 
: ; F. al. r Queen. 
If the ſea-water be fa/bed with a Rick or oar, 
the ſame caſteth a ſhining colour, and the drops re- 
ſemble ſparkles of fire. Carew. 


ing brandy, and, extinguiſhing | FL. a“snfR. 2. %. [from flaſh.} A man of 


more appearance of wit than reality. Dia. 
FLASsHILV. adv. 0 
empty ſhow; without real power of wit, 
or ſolidity of thought. 
Fr. AlsH v. adj. [from fa/+.] 
1. Empty; not ſolid; ſhowy without ſub- 
ſtance, 
Flaſby wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a 
large diſcourſe. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 
When they lift, their lean and aſby ſongs 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw. 
Milton. 


This mean conceit, this darling myſtery, 
Which thou think'ſt nothing, friend! thou ſhalt not 


ö buyz 
Nor will © cho for all the flaſhy wit. Dryden. 
2, [From Haccidus, Skinner.] Inſipid; with- 
out force or ſpirit. | 

Diſtilled books are, like common diſtilled waters, 
Haſbiy things. Bacen's E ſays. 
The taſtes that moſt offend in fruits, herbs and 

roots, are bitter, harſh, ſour, wateriſh or Ha. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


| FLASK. 2. /. [| /laſque, French. ] 


1. A bottle; a veſſel. 
Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely aſk ; 
But the Champaigne is to each man his AR. King. 
2. A powder-horn. 
Powder in a ſkilleſs ſoldier's l 
Is ſet on ſire. Shabeſpeare. 
FLA“SK ET. 2. /. [from faſt.) A veſſel in 
which viands are ſer net. 
Another plac'd. 
The filver ſtands with golden flaſtets grac'd. Pepe, 
FLAT. a/. | plat, French. 
1. Hortzontally level without inclination. 
Thou, all-thaking thunder, 
Strike Fat the thick rotundity o' th* world. Shakef. 
Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon 
Were in the flat ſea ſunk. Ailton. 
The houſes are fat rooted to walk upon, to that 
every bomb that tcll on them would take effect. 
; Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Smooth; without protuberances. 
In the dawning of the next day we might plainly 
diſcern it was a land at to our fight, and full of 


boſcage. | Bacon. 
3. Not elevated; fallen; not ereR. . 
Ceaſe t* admire, and beauty's plumes 
Fall Fat, and ſhrink into a trivial toy, 
At every ſudden lighting quite abaſht. ATilton. 


4. Level with the ground. | 

In them is plaineſt taught, and eaſieſt learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it fo, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat. Milton. 


the church of Weſtminſter lies not Fat upon it, is 


your lordſhip's commendation. | South, 
5. Lying proſtrate; lying along. 
The wood-born people fall before her flat, 
And worſhip her as goddeſs of the wood. Fairy Q. 


That lamentable wound, | 
Which laid that wretched prince fa? on the ground. 


Daniel. 


6. [In painting.) Wanting relief; wanting 


ny 


prominence of the figures. 


| 


[from fo/by.] With | 


» 


FLA 


7. Taſteleſs; inſipid; dead. 


He, like a puling cuckold, would drink u 

The lees and dregs of a fat tamed piece. Sbakſps 
Taite ſo divine! that what of ſweet before 

Hath touch'd my fenſe, flat ſeems to this and harſh. 


Iybhe miry fields, 
Rejoicing in rich mold, moſt ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce; pleaſing to ſight, 
But to the tongue inelegant and fat, Philips: 
8, Dull; unanimated; frigid. 


Milton. 


Short ſpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are thought 


to be ſhot out of ſecret intentions; but as tor large 
diſcourſes, they are Far things, and not ſo much noted. 


Bacon, 
Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but Hat infipid tuff. Dryden. 


9. Depreſſed; ſpiritleſs; dejected. 4 
I fee! my genial ſpirits droop, 
My hopes all #27, nature within me ſeems 
In all her functions weary of herſelt. 
10. Unpleaſing; taſteleſs. 
How weary, ſtale, Vat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the utes of this world! Shakeſpearee 
To one firmly perſuaded of the reality of heavenly 
| Happineſs, and earneitly defirous of obtaining it, all 
earthly ſatisfactions muſt needs look little, and grow 
fat and unſavoury. Atterbury's Ser mans. 
11, Peremptory; abſolute; downright. 
His horſe with Far tiring taught him, that diſ- 
creet ſtays make ſpeedy journeys. Sidney. 
It is a Fat wrong to puniſh the thought or purpaſe 
of any before it be enacted; for true juſtice puniſheth 
nothing but the evil act or wicked word. Spenſer, 
As it is in the nature of all men to fore liberty, 


Ailton. 


ſo they become flat libertines, and fall to all licen- 


tiouſneſs. Spenſer, 
You ſtart away, 
And lend no ear unto my purpoſes; 
Thoſe priſoners yau ſhall keep: | 
I will, that's fat. Shakrſpeare's Henry IV. 
Thus repuls'd, our final hope ; 
Is Fat deſpair: we muſt exaſperate 
Th' Almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage, 
And that muſt end us. Milton's Paradife Lag. 
If thou fin in wine or wantonneſs, 
Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory z 
Frailty gets pardon by ſubmiſſiveneſs, 
But he that boaſts, ſhuts that out of his ſtory, 
He makes Hat war with God, and doth dety, 
With his meer clod of earth, the ſpacious iky. 
Els berr, 
You had broke and robb'd his houſe, 
And ftole his taliſmanique louſe: 
And all his new-tound old inventions, 
With Jer felonious intentions. .dibrat. 
12. Not ſhrill; not acute; not ſhaip in 
ſound. 
It you ſtop the holes of a haw!:'s bell, it will 
make no ring, but a #4? noiſe or rattle. Bacon. 
The upper end of the windpipe is endued with 
ſeveral cartilages and muſcles io contract or dilute 
it, as we would have our voice et or marp. Ray. 


FLAT» ». . | 
1. A level; an extended plane. 

The ſtrings of a lute, viol, or vitginals, give a far 
greater ſound, by reaſon of the knot, board and con- 
cave underneath, than if there were nothing but 
only the fat of a board to let in the upper air into 

the lower. Racer. 

Becauſe the air receiveth great tincture from the 
earth, expoſe fleth or fiſh, both upon a ftake of wood 
ſome height above the earth, and upon the Hat of 
the earth. B. c. 

It comes near an artificial miracle to make dic 
diſtinct eminences appear a Fat by force of ſhadows, 
and yet the ſhadows themſelves not to appear. 

| 0 Hettan's Archutectæ re. 

He has cut the fide of the rock into a far for a 

rden; and by laying on it the waite earth, that 
= has found in ſeveral of the neighbouring patr:., 
furnithed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. Ade. 


2, Even ground; not mauntainous. 
Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 
*Till of this har a mountain you have made, 
T? o'ertop old Pelion, or che ikyiſh head 5 
Of blue Olympus. Sbaleſpeare Flames, 
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EX FLA 1. 
The way e e not 25 | 
ond a row of myrtles, on a flat | 5 
Fal by a 3 ; Milton's Paradiſe Lops. 
3. A ſmooth low ground expoſed to inun- 
The ocean, overpeering of his lift, _ 
Eats not the Hats with more impetuous haſte 
Then young Laertes, in a riotous head. 
- O'erbears your officers. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
All the infections, that the ſun ſucks up | 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſpero fall. Shakeſp. 
Half my pow'rs this night, 
Paſling theſe Fars, are taken by the tides 
| Theſe Lincoln waſhes have devoured them. Shake. 
4. Shallow; ftrand; place in the ſea where 


the water is not deep enough for ſhips. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 


But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of Fats. Shakeſp. | 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or 


out through ſo many Hats and ſands, if wind and 
weather be not very favourable. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Having newly left theſe grammatick fats and 
ſnallows, where they ſtuck unreaſonably, they are 
now turmoiled with their unballaſted wits in fathom- 
leſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy. Milton. 
Full in the prince's paſſage hills of ſand, 
And dang'rous Fats, in ſecret ambuſh lay, 
Where the falſe tides kim o'er the cover'd land, 


And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray. Dryden. 


Muſt we now have an ocean of mere flats and 
ſhallows, to the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley. 
5. The broad {ide of a blade. | 
A darted mandate came 
From that great will which moves this mighty frame, 
Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair, 
To guard thee from the dæmons of the air; 
My flaming ſword above 'em to diſplay, 
All keen and ground upon the edge of day, 
"The fat to ſweep the viſions from thy mind, 
The edge to cut em through that ſtay behind. Dryd. 
6. Depreſſion of thought or language. 
Milton's Paradiſe Lott is admirable; but am J 
therefore bound to maintain, that there are no Fats 
amongſt his elevations, when 'tis evident he creeps 


along ſometimes for above an hundred lines together? 


Dryden. 


g. A ſurface without relief, or prominences. 
Are there then ſuch raviſhing charms in a dull 
unvaried fut, to make a ſufficient compenſation for 
the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for 
the precious things of the laſting hills? Bentley, 


To FLAT. v. & [from the noun, ] 
1. To level; to depreſs; to make broad 


and ſmooth. 

The ancients ſay, if you take two twigs of ſe. 
veral fruit-trees, and flat them on the ſides, and 
bind them cloſe, and ſet them in the ground, they 
will come up in one ſtock. Bacen, 

With horrid ſhapes the does her ſons expoſe, 
Diſtends their ſwelling lips, and Fats their noſe, 

: Creech, 
2. To make vapid. | | 

An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen 
cloth, being buried for a fortnight four feet deep 
within the earth, though in a moiſt place and rainy 
time, were become a little harder than they were; 
otherwiſe freſh in their colour, but their juice ſome - 
what flatted. Baceon's Natural Hliſtory. 


To FLAT. v. 7. | 
1. To grow flat: oppoſed to ell. 

Il burnt it the ſecond time, and obſerved the ſkin 

ſhrink, and the ſwelling to fa? yet more than at 

» OY 5 Temple. 

2. To render unanimated or evanid, | 

Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to 

Fat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, 

than unpremeditated and confuſed variety to diſtract 

and loſe it. ing Charles. 


FLa'rtLoxnG. adv. | flat and long.] With 
the flat downwards; not edgewiſe. 


What a blow was there given? ; 
— An it had fallen fatlorng. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
oy 


8 Hr adv, [from flat.] =o 
ortzontally ; without inclination, 
| 5 n 


1. 


"oF * PFE 
© Þ 2, Without prominence or elevation, 
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3. Without ſpirit; dully; frigidly. 

4. Peremptorily ; downright. | 1 
lle ia theſe wars had farly refuſed his aid, Sid. 
Thereupon they fatly diſavouch | $£ 
To yield him more obedience, or ſupport, Dantel. 

'  Unjuſt, thou ſay'ſt, 
Flatly unjuſt, to bind with laws the free. Milton. 
Not any interpreters allow it to be ſpoken of ſuch 
as flatly deny the being of God; but of them that | 


the world. : 
Fia'Twxess. »./. [from Hat. 

1. Evenneſs; level extenſion. 
2. Want of relief or prominence. 


Bentley. 


would think the coiner looked on the flatneſs of a | 
figure, as one of the greatett beauties in ſculpture, 
Addiſon on Medals, 
3. Deadneſs; inſipidity; vapidneſs. 
Deadneſs or fatreſs in cyder is often occafioned 
by the too free admiſſion of air into the veſſel. 
3 - Atortimer's Huſbandry. 
4. Dejection of fortune. 8 
The emperor of Ruſſia was my father: 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 

His daughter's trial ! that he did but ſee 

The flatneſs of my miſery | Shakeſp, Winter's Tale, 
5. Dejection of mind; want of life; want 

of ſpirit. REN | 

How faſt does obſcurity, Fatrneſs, and impertinency 
flow in upon our meditations? *Tis a difficult taſk 
to talk to the purpoſe, and to put life and perſpicuity 
into our diſcourſes. Collier. 
6. Dulneſs; inſipidity; frigidity. 

Some of Homer's tranſlators have ſwelled into 
fuſtian, and others ſunk into fatreſs. Pope. 
7. The contrary to ſhrillneſs or acuteneſs of 

ſound. | Wo 

Take two ſaucers, and ſtrike the edge of the one 
againſt the bottom of the other within a pale of 
water, and you ſhall find the ſound groweth more 
flat, even while part of the ſaucer is above the water ; 
but that Zazre/s of found is joined with a harſhneſs. 
44-3 Bacon, 
To FLA'TTEN. v. g. | flatir, French; from 
frat. 5 
1. To make even or level, without promi- 
nence or elevation. 
2. To beat down to the ground. 
If they ſhould lie in it, and beat it down, or 
- Patten it, it will riſe again, Afortimer's Huſbandry. 
3. To make vapid. 
4. Jo deject; to depreſs ; to diſpirit. 
To FLA'TTEN. v. 2. 
1. To grow even or level. 
2. To grow dull and inſipid. | 
Here joys that endure for ever, freſh and in vigour, 
are oppoſed to ſatis actions that are attended with 
ſatiety and furfeits, and fatter in the very taſting. 
L'Eftrange. 
FLa'TTER. 2. /. [from at.] The work- 
man or inſtrument by which bodies are 

flattened. 7 
To FLA'TTER. v. a. [ fatter, French.] 
1. To ſooth with praiſes ; to pleaſe with 

blandiſhments; to gratify with ſervile ob- 

ſequiouſneſs; to gain by falſe compli- 
ments, = 
! When I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He ſays he does; being then moſt fatrered. Shak? 
His nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not fatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for's power to thunder: his heart's his mouth ; 
What his breaſt forges that his tongue muſt vent. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He that flattereth his neighbour, ſprcadeth a net 
for his feet. Prov. xxix. 5. 
He fattereth himſelf in his own eyes, uutil his 
- iniquity be-found hateful. . Pf. xxxvi. 2. 


believing his exiſtence, ſeclude him from direCting | 


It appears ſo very plain and uniform, that one | 


2. Jo praiſe falſely, 


4. To raiſe falſe hopes, 


£ 


factors out of part, they contrives 
. their unwilling neighbours out of r — 


Averſe alike to fatter or offend 7 
I ſcorn to fatter you or any man, 


*» Flatter'd erimes of @licenti 

Provoke our cenſure, wen ee, 1 
3. To pleaſe; to ſooth. This f 
purely Gallicck. ee l 

A conſort of voices fupporting th | 
different parts makes a ee plea nr 
ears and flattert them. Do Vow 4 the 
geg. 


He, always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee, of fatt' ring gales 5 
' Unmindful, — My 

. utch, 
Fr A'TTERER. 2. /. [from flatter.) One who 
flatters; a fawner; a wheedler ; one uh 
endeavours to gain favour by pleaſin 
falſities. | : 

When I tell him he hates Hatterers, 
He ſays he does; being then moſt flatere), ;.: 
Some praiſes proceed merely of flattery: 480, 
he be an ordinary Hatterer, he will hate cert 
common attributes, which may ſerve every man: f 
he be a cunning Hatterer, he will follow the 3 15 
terer, which is a man's ſelf. But if he de 2 1 
pudent fatterer, look wherein a man is cor 
to himſelf that he is mot defeRive, an i; nad os 
of countenance in himſelf, that will tie fate 
entitle him to perforce. bas 
If we from wealth to poverty deſcend, : 
1 gives to know the ati 'rer from the ſrenl. 


Li di. 
After treating her like a goddeſs, the hüſbudu 
her like a woman: what is ſtill wort, the ga 
abjet flatterers degenerate into the greatet Hrn. 
I Addiſon's Guard's, 
The publick ſhould know this: vet whoerer rag 
about to inform them, ſhall be centured tor a fix. 
terer. Wy Oui, 
FLa'TTERY. . / [from flatter; fam, 
French. ] Falſe praiſe; artful obſcquio 
neſs; adulation. 
Minds, by nature great, are conſcious of thzir tits 
neſs, 
And hold it mean to borrow aught from fav, 
; ; Rint, 
Simple pride for fart'ry makes demands. % 
See how they beg an alms of fairy! 
They languiſh, O! ſupport them with a He. Tag, 
FLAT TISH. adj, [from far,] Some 
flat; approaching to flatneſs. : 
Theſe are from three inches over to fix or t. 


and of a flatiifh ſhape, H dau on 740 


F. A ruLE NCT. z. /. [from Halil, 


1. Windineſs; fulneſs of wind; turgeſcete 


by wind conſined. 4 
Vegetable ſubſtances contain a preat gel 05 
which expands itſelf,” producing all the 6:iorve! 
flatulency. HE ; Rene 
2. Emptineſs; vanity ; levity ; anne. 
Whether moſt of them are not tie get in 

- vations of the hypotheſis they claim to, may = 
termined by any that conſiders the natural Jaw 
of that airy ſcheme of notions. Gian 
FLA'TULEN'F. a; [ flatulentus, flatus, Li. 
1. Turgid with air; windy, 
Peaſe are mild and demulcent ; but 90195 9 


87 & 61 WY 


geſtion. - 13 pt 
Flatulent tumours are ſuch as eaſily Je b, 
preſſure of the 1. anger; but readily ctu % 
elaſticity, to a tumid ſtate again. V1 
2. Empty; vain ; big without ſubtlanc 
reality 3 U bl | * * 1's 
To talk of knowledge, from thoſe pa” 
repreſentations which are made to our 0 Scof 
ties, is a Hlutulent vanity. Clarui. ts * 
How many of theſe Hatxlent * e 
in their reputation, after ſeren or ©> EY Dr 
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Fra Trost TT. 2. /+ 
from fatus, Latin. ] 
of air. 4 * * J E h 

The cauſe is Hatugſity; for wind ſtirred, movet 
I; and all purgers Nav r 
of "a which is the principal cauſe of tenſion in 
the ſtomach and belly. Bacon, 

Fl Tous. adj, [from Fflatas, Latin. ] 
Windy; full of wind. ; 

Rhubarb in the ſtomach, in a ſmall quantity, 
doch digeſt and overcome, being not flatuous nor 
loathſome ; and ſo ſendeth it ta the melentery veins, 
and, being opening, it helpeth down urine. Bacon. 


FLITUS: n. J. [Latin.] Wand gathered 


in any cavities of the body, cauſed by | 


indigeſtion and a groſs internal perſpi- 
ration; which is therefore diſcuſſed by 
warm aromaticks. Quincy. 


Prafrwis E., adj. ¶ Hat and wiſe : fo it ſhould 


be written, not fatways.] With the flat 


downwards ; not the edge. 
Its poſture in the earth was fatwiſe, and parallel 
to the {ite of the ſtratum in which it was repoſited. 
l dod ward on Fęlſils. 
GT; FLAUNT. v. He 
1. To make a fluttering ſhew in apparel, 
With ivy canopy'd, and interwove 
With Haunling honeyſuckle. - Milton. 
Theſe courtiers of applauſe deny themſelves things 


convenient to flawnt it out, being frequently enough | 


fain to immolute their own deſires to their vanity. 
SY | Boyle, 
Here, attir'd beyond our, purſe, we go, 
For uſcleſs ornament and fawnting ſhows _ 
We take on truſt, in purple robes toſhine, 
And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden. 
You ſot, you loiter about alehouſes, or flaunt about 
the ſtreets in your new-gilt chariot, never minding 


me nor your numerous family. Arvuthnot., 
2. To be hung with ning, looſe and 
flying. This ſeems not to be proper: 


the words Haunt and futter might with 

more propriety have changed their places. 
Fortune in men has ſome ſmall diff'rence made; 

One faunts in rags, one flutters in brocade.. Pope, 


FlauxT. 2. /. Any thing looſe and airy. 
How would he look to ſee his work ſo noble, 
Wildly bound up, what would he ſay ! or how 
Shoul4 I in theſe my borrow'd flaunts behold 
The ſternneſs of his preſence ! 
FLA'VOUR, hi FA 
1, Power of pleaſing the taſte. 
They have a certain lavcur, at their firſt appear- 
ance, from ſeveral accidental circumitances, which 
they may loſe, if not taken early, Addiſon's Spectator. 
2, Sa eetneſs to the ſmell; odour; fragrance, 
Mortle, orange, and the bluſhing roſe, 
With bending heaps, fo nigh their bloom diſcloſe, 
Each ſeems to ſmell the favour which the other 
blows, Dryden. 
FI.\'voROUS, adj, [from flavour.) 
1. Delightful to the palate. 3 
Sweet grapes degenꝰ rate there, and fruits declin'd 
From their firſt Hav roxs taſte, renounce their kind. 
Dryden. 


2. Fragrant odorous. 5 
FLAW, 2. J. (ende to break; Floh, Saxon, 


a garment. 


2. Acrack or breach in any thing. 


This heart ſhall break into a thouſand Faws 

1 U weep, Shakeſpeare's King Tear. 
Wool, new-ſhorn, being laid caſually upon a veſſel 
ef verjuice, aſter ſome time had drunk up a great 
part of the verjuice, though the veſſel were whole, 
without any ftv and had not the bunghole open. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the 


rom getting in at any imperceptible hole or | 


aw, 
i, flaw is in thy ill-bak*d veſſel found: 
Tis hollow, and returns a j arring found, Dryger, 


- Boyle. 


atuofite, French ; 
lHUindineh; fulneſs | 


have in them a raw ſpirit" 


Shakeſp. | 


"0. 


ö . 


*FLA 


| As if great Atlas, from his height, 
Should ſink beneath his heavenly weight; 
And __ f mighty faw the flaming wall, as once 
| it ſhall, FE 
Should gape immenſe, and ruſhing down, o'erwhelm 
this nether ball. Dryden. 

Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 

Or ſome frail China- jar receive a faw. Pope. 

He that would keep his houſe in repair, muſt 
attend every little breach or flaw, and ſupply it im- 
mediately, elſe time alone will bring all to ruin. Swift, 

2. A fault; defect; ſomething that weakens 
or invalidates. 

Yet certain though it be, it hath faws; for that 
the ſcriveners and brokers do value unſound men to 
ſerve their own turn. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Traditions were a proof alone, | 

Could we be certain ſuch they were, ſo known': 
But ſince ſome faws in long deſcents may be, 


a 


They make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 
And laid her dowry out in law, 
To null her jointure with a flax. Hudibras. 


Their judgment has found a Faw in what the 
generality of mankind admires. Addiſon's Spectator. 
So many avs had this vow in its firſt conception. 

Atterbury. 


3. A ſudden guſt; a violent blaſt, [from 
fo, Latin. ] Obſolete. 


Being incens'd, he's flint; 
As humourous as Winter, and as ſudden 
As faws congealed the ſpring of day. Shak. Hen, IV. 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall, t'expel the Winter's faw. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
As a huge fiſh, laid 
Near to the cold weed-gathering ſhore, is with a 
north flaw fraid, * 
Shoots back; ſo, ſent againſt the ground, 
Was foil'd Eurialus. Chapman's Iliad, 
Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And ſnow, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and flaw, 
Boreas, and Czcias, and Argeſtes loud, 
And Thraſcias rend the woods, and ſeas upturn. 


f Milton. 
| I heard the rack, * 
As earth and iky would mingle; but myſelf 
Was diſtant; and theſe faws, though mortals fear 
them, 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heav'n, 
Or to the earth's dark baſis underneath, 
Are to the main inconſiderable. Milton's Par, Loft. 
4. A tumult; a tempeſtuous uproar. 
And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this madbrain'd flaw. Shakeſp. 
The fort's revolted to the emperor, | 
The gates are open'd, tlie portcullis drawn, 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in : I heard the mighty flaw; 
When tirſt it broke, the crowding enfigns ſaw 
Which choak'd the paſſage. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


5. A ſudden commotion of mind. 
Oh theſe flaws and tarts, 
Impoſtors to true fear, would become 

A woman's ſtory at a Winter's fire. Shake. Macbeth. 
To FLaw. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To break; to crack ; to damage with 
fiſſure. : 
But his faw'd heart, 0 
Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport, 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The cup was flawed with ſuch a multitude of 
little cracks, that it looks like a white, not like a 
cryitalline cup. , Boyle. 
The brazen cauldrons with the froſts are faw'd, 
The garment iff with ice, at hearths is thaw'd. 
* 2 8 Dryden. 
2. To break; to violate. Out of uſe. 
France hath #fuww'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchant's goods. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Fl. AWI ESS. adj, [from faw.] Without 
cracks; without defects. 

A ſtar of the firſt magnitude, which the more 

high, more vaſt; and more fla ⁊uleſt, ſhines only 


— 


| 


bright enough to make itſelf conſpicuous, Hoy 


N 8 * 
- LT a n 


er 
LAWN. 2. , [flena, Saxon; ian French; 
1 ule, Ditch.) A ſort of cuſtard ; a pie 
| . * 3 N 
Fill oven full o 2s, Ginn 8 not cep; 
Tomorrow a ay — will keep. T. for. 
To FLA'WTER, v. @ To ſcrape or pare a 
. | . 
FL A “w v. adj. [from faw.] Full of flaws, 
FLAX. 2. J. [Fleax, plex, Saxon; vlat, 
Dutch. | - | 
1. The fibrous plant of which the fineſt 
thread is made. : 
2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed 
for the ſpinner. | | 
I'll fetch ſome Hax, and whites of eggs, 
T' apply to's bleeding face. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Then on the rock a ſcanty meaſure place; 


Of vital fax, and turn'd che wheel apace, 
And turning ſung. Dryden s 


FL Ax cOMB. 2. . | flax and comb.] The 
inſtrument with which the fibres of flax 
are cleanſed from the brittle parts. 

FLA'XDRESSER. z. /. | flax and dreſs.] He 
that prepares flax for the ſpinner, 

FLa'xEN. adj. from flax.] ; 

1. Made of flax. 

The mat-on, at her nightly taſk, 
With penſive labour draws the faxen thread. 


The beſt materials for making ligatures are the 
faxen thread that ſhoe makers uſe, Sharp's Surgery. 


2. Fair, long, and flowing, as if made of 

„ fax. | * 

I bought a fine xen long wig. 

FLAXWEED. z. /. A plant. 

To FLAY. v. a. [ad flaa, Ilandiek ; far, 
Daniſh ; vlaen, Dutch. ] 

1. To ſtrip off the ſkin. | | 

I muſt have been eaten with wild beaſts, or have 


"hs 
. Addiſon, 


' Played alive. ; +. Raleigh. 
Whilſt the old levitical hierarchy continued, it 
was part of the miniſterial office to lay the ſacrifices. 
| Seuth. 
Then give command the ſacrifice to haſte ; 
Let the fay'd victims in the plains be caſt; 
And facred vows, and myſtick ſong, apply's 
Io griſly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Zope's Ody/ſey. 
2, To take off the ſkin or ſurface of any 
thing. 
They ay their ſkin from off them, break their 
bones, hop them in pieces. Mac. 
Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed of 
cutting ſcraws, which is faying off the green ſurface 
of the ground, to cover their cabins. : Swift, 
FLa'yeR, 2. J. from fay.] He that ſtrips 
| off the ſkin of any thing. | 


FFLEA. ».. /. [plea, Saxon; dare, Dutch ; 


fach, Scottiſh.] A ſmall red infect re- 
markable for its agility in leaping, which 
ſucks the blood of larger animals. | 
While wormwood hath ſeed, get a handful or twain, 
To ſave againſt March to nrake Zea to refrain: 
Where chamber is ſweeped, and wormwood is ftrown, 
No flea for his life dare abide to be known. Ter. 
A valiant e that dares eat his breakfaft on the 
lip of a lion. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moiſture Bacon's Nat. Hip, 
To FLEA. v. a. {from the noun. ] To clean 
| from fleas. & 
FrieaBaNE. 2. /. [ fea and bane.] A plant. 
It hath undivided leaves, which, for the moſt 
part, are glutinous, and have a ſtrong ſcent: the 
cup of the flower is for the moſt part ſcaly, and of 
a cylindrical form: the flower is compoſed of many 
florets, which are ſucceeded -by ſeeds with a Jdowny 
ſubſtance adhering to them. * Miller, 
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„ 
courſe; nimbleneſs; celerity ; vel. veity N 


1 6 
Erſe | © 


Dutch; Ser 7 . Her leg being emaciated, I adviſed bathing it 

1. The body diſtinguiſhed from the ſoul. with fgfd-broath, wherein had been decocted emol- 

Au if this eſs, which yalls 3boutour life, 11. tient herbs. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 

were braſs impregnable. +9" ug e's Richard II. Ff Rs COLOUR. 2. J. DLVass and colour. 
A diſeaſe that va my &. The colour of fleſh. | 


; ut needs call mine, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
m_ 8 my ſoul, which turn'ſt with curious eye 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 

Know, that thou can't know nothing perfectly, 
While thou art clouded with-this Hb of _ ; 
| Davies 


2. The muſcles diſtinguiſhed from the ſkin, 


bones, tendons. 
A ſpirit hath not fleſh and bones. New Teftament. 
3. Animal food diſtin guiſhed from vegetable. 
Fle/b ſhould be forborne as long as he is in coats, 
or at leaſt till he is two or three years old. Locke, 
Fleh, without being qualified with acids, is too 
aikaleſcent a diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Acidity in the infant may be cured by a Fe/b diet 
in the nurſe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


4. The body of beaſts or birds ufed in food, 


diſtinct from fiſhes. 

There is another indictment Log thee, for ſuf- 
fering lab to be eaten in ny houſe, contrary to the 
Jaw.  Shakeſgeare's Henry IV. 

We mortify ourfelves with fin; and think we 
fare coartely ; if we abſtain from the F< of other 
animals... ELLE IS Brown. 
„Animal nature 

The end of all heb is come before me. Gen. vi. 13. 

6. Carnality; corporal appetites. i 

Name not religion; for thou lov'ſt the e. Shak. | 

Faſting ſerves to morgfy the flaſb, and ſubdue the 
luſts thereof, Smalridge's Sermons. 

3. A carnal ſtate z worldly diſpoſition: in 
theology. 

They that are in the feb cannot pleaſe God. 

| : Rom. viii. 8. 

The #:/5 luſteth againſt the ſpirit, and the ſpirit 

againit the eſs. Gal. v. 16. 
3. Near relation: a ſcriptural uſe. 

Let not our hand be upon him; for he is our feb. 

; Gene/is. 

When thou ſeeſt the gaked, cover him; and hide 
not thyſelf from thine own He. Iſa. Witt. 7. 

5. The outward or literal ſenſe. The 
Orientals termed the immediate or literal 
ſigniſication of any precept or type the 
Aab, and the remote or typical meaning | 
the ſpirit, This is frequent in St. Paul. 
Je judge after the fe/b. John, viii. 15. 

10 FLESH, v. a. 

. To initiate : from the ſportſman's prac- 
tice of feeding bis hawks and dogs with 

the firſt game that they take, or training 

them to purſuit by giving them the //5 
of animals. | Re 

Full bravely haſt thou Hebt | 

Thy maiden ſword. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Every puny ſwordſman will think him a good 
tame quarry to enter and fe/b himſelf upon. 

Gewernment of the Tongue. 


2, To harden ; to eſtabliſh in any practice, 


as dogs by often 1 on any thing. 
Pheſe princes finding them To fleſbed in cruelty, 
a5 not to be reclaimed, ſecretly undertook the matter 
alone, Sidney. F 
The women ran all. away, ſaving only one, who 
8 lofleſbed in malice, that neither during nor after 
e fight the gave any truce to her cruelty. Sidney. 
3. To glut; to ſatiate. „ 
"Th Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
ks 1 reſtraint; and the wild dog N 
SA his tooth on every innocent Shakeſp. 
0 ath perverted a young gentle woman, and this 
Sit he. fe/bes his will in the ſpoil of her honour. 
1 . NS, Shakeſpeare. 
© kindred of him that, hath been id upon us; | 


F 


| 


| 


And hes bred out'sf that bloody firainy * | 
That hunted us in our familiar paths. Shak, Henry V. 
LESHBROATH. 2. /. [ffs and broath,]| 


ſingle complex idea which he calls man, whereof 
white or fle/bcolowr in England is one. 


with a bluſh of red, is found in a mountain in Cum- 
berland. | 


Fl. xs HFL. . . fab and y.] A fly 
eſh, and depoſites her | 


FLE'sHHOOK. 7. . [Las and hook.) 


 FLE'SHLESS, adj. [from #4.) Without 
[from f/Þl;.] Carnal | 


FL E'SHLINESS. 2. /. 


1, Corporeal. 


2. Carnal; laſcivious. 


3. Animal ; not vegetable. 


Dr 
4. Human; not celeſtial ; not ſoiritual 


FL ELsHMONOER. 2. J. [from g.. One 


FLE“SR POT. 2. J. fel and pot. A 
3 | | 2 


FLE 


oath made by decocting fleſh. 


A complication. of ideas together makes up the 


Locke. 
A looſe earth of a pale fle/>colagr, that is, white 


Woodward. 


that feeds upon 
eggs in it. 


I would no more endure | 
This wooden ſlavery, than I would ſuffer 


The f/2fy blow my mouth. Shakeſpeare's Tong : 
| oo 


t is a wonderful thing in feſhflies, that a 
maggot in five days ſpace after it is hatched, arrives 
at its full growth and perfe& magnitude. Ray. 

A 


hook to draw fleſh from the caldron. 
All that the - bc- brought up the prieſt took. 


1 Sam. ii. 12. 
fleſh. 


paſſions or appetites. 
When ſtrong paſſions or weak fe/blineſs 

Would from the right way ſeek to draw him wide, 
He would, through temperance and ſtedfaſtneſs, 
Teach him the weak to ſtrengthen, and the ſtrong 

ſuppreſs. 8 Spenſer. 
Corrupt manners in living, breed falſe judgment 

in doctrine : fin and feſblineſs bring forth ſects and 

hereſies. Aſcbam. 


LESHLY. adj. from Hab. 


Nothing reſembles death ſo much as ſſees; 
Yet then our minds themfelves from ſlumber keep, 
When from their Heſbly bondage they are free. 

Denham, 


Belial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell, 
The ſenſualeſt ; and, after Aſmodai, | 
The fle/blieft incubus. Paradiſe Regain' d. 


*Tis"then for nought that mother earth provides 
The ſtores of all ſhe ſhows, and all ſhe hides, 
If men with fe/bl/y morſels muſt be fed, 

And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread. 


den. 


Elſe, never could the force of fe/bly arm 


Ne molten metal in his fleſh embrue. Fairy Qucen. 


Th' eternal. Lord in fe/b/y ſhrine 
Enwombed was, from wretched Adam's line, 
To purge away the 

Much oftentation, vain ey arm, 
And of frail arms, much inſtrument of war 
Before mine eyes thou'ſt ſet. Milton's Par. Regain d. 


food; the fleſh of animals prepared for 
food. 1 
The moſt convenient diet is that of fe/omeats. 


Floger, | 


In this prodigious plenty of cattle-and dearth of 
human creatures, fe/hmeat is monſtrouſly dear. Swift. 
LESHMENT. 2. /. [from ab.] Eagernefs 
gained by a ſucceſsful initiation. 

Ile got praiſes of the king, 
For him attempting who was ſelſ- ſubdued; 
And in the fle/bment of his dread exploit, 
Drew on me here again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


who deals in fleſh ; a pimp. 

Was the duke a fleſbmonger, a fool, and a coward, 
as you then reported him? Shakeſp Meaſ. far 22 77 
ve 


in which fleſh is cocked; thenee plenty 


| 


1 


L 


ilt of tinful crime. Fairy Queen. |, 


FL e's4MEAT. 2. J. ¶ fe/ and meat.] Animal | 


FLExXIBYLITY.. 2. J. 


F L. E 


of fleſh. | 
If he takes away the fleſbpots, he can alſo alter 
the appetite. Taylor's Rule for living holy, 
FLE'SHQUAKE. 2. . [Hep and qndte.. A 
tremor of the body; a word formed by 
Jonſon in imitation of earthquake. : 
eel luch a fe/bgreake to els their rs, 
As they ſhall like ix "TR by” N 


In ſound of peace or wars, 1 
No harp e' er hit the ſtars. Ben Jonſon's New: In. 


FLESH. adi. from fasb.] 
1. Plump; full of fleſh ; fat; muſculous. 
All Ethiopes are feſby and plump, and have great 


drawn out. 


riphraſes and circuit of words, and when with mors: - 
than enough it grows fat and corpulent. Ben Fonforrs- 
The ſole of his foot is flat and broad, being very 
fleſhy, and covered only with a thick kin ;- but very 
fit to travel in fandy places.. | Ray. 
2. Pulpous; plump: with regard to fruits 
Thoſe fruits that are ſo eh, as they cannot make 
drink by ekpreſſion, yet may make drink by mixture 
of water. Bacon. 
FLe'TCHER, 2. /. [from eche, an arrow,. 
French.] A manufacturer of bows and: 


arrows. 

It is commended by our ffelchers for bows, next: 
unto yew. Mertimer”s Huſbundty. 
Fuzr.-participle paſſive, of Ti fret, Skims: 
med ;. deprived of the cream. 

They drink flet milk, which they juſt warm. 
5 Mortimer. 


Fw. The preterite of , not of fee. 


The people fe ⁊o upon the fpoil. 1 Sa. xiw 322 
O'er the world of waters Hermes few, | 
Till now the diſtant iſland roſe in view. Pope's Od. 


Flew. x. . The large chaps of a deep- 
moutted hound. 
FLe'w ED. adj. [from: few] Chanped 5: 
mouthed. | | 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind,. 


So flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew. Shake. 


Having power to change the diſpoſition 
of the mind. | Dit. 
That fexanimozs and golden-tongued orator. 
| | 5 Howel.. 
[fexibilite, French; 
from flexible. 
1. The quality of admitting to be bent ;; 
pliancy. 


alſo in flexibility? And are they not, by their. 
difterent inflexions, ſeparated from one another, ſo» 
as after ſeparation to make the colours ? Newton... 

Corpuſcles of the ſame ſet agree in every thing - 
but thoſe that are of diverſe kinds differ in ſpecitick 
gravity, in hardneſs, and in flexibility, as in big- 
neſs and figure. Woodward - 
2, Eaſineſs to be perſuaded; ductility of 
mind; compliance; facility. 

Reſolve rather to c by too much fexibi/tty thaa 


too much perverſeneſs, by meekneſs than by ſelf- love. 
ö Hammond. 


FLEXIBLE. adj. [ flexibilis, Latin; fexiole,. 
French. | | 


to be bent; pliant ; not ſtiff. 
When ſplitting winds - | 
Make flexible the knees of knottedoaks. S . 
Take a ftock-gillyflower, tie it upon a ftick, put 
them both into a glaſs full of quickfilver, fo that che: 
flower be covered: after tour or five days you will finds 


the flower freſh, and the Ralk harder and lels fexie 


A- 


| ble than it was, - c 
2. NOH 


lips; all which betoken moiſture retained, and not A 
Bacon. 
We ſay it is a f ſtile when there is much pe- 


Hauer. 


* 


Fl. EXA“ NIMO us. adj. [fexanimus, Latin. ]! * 


Do not the rays which differ in refrangibility differ 


1. Poſſible to be bent; not brittle eaſy _ 


Bacon * s 
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| 2. Not rigid}; not inexorable ; complying ; 


Fir xIIL E. adj. ¶ fexilis, Latin.) Pliant; 


3. A turn towards any part or quarter. 
Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a fexion or caſt 


2. Winding ;-4ull of turns and meanders ; 


bl corporeal things, are all contemptible. Digby. | 
2. Bending; not ſtraight; variable; not 
9 ſteady. 


2. The ect of bending. 
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FLI 


obſequious. | 
Phocyon was a man of great ſeverity, and no 
5 flexible to the will of the people. Bacon. 

3. Ductile ; manageable, 

Under whoſe care ſoever a child is put to be 
taught, during the tender and flexible years of his 
life, it ſhould be one who thinks Latin and lan- 
uage the leaſt part of education. Locke. 

4. That may be accommodated to various 

forms and purpoſes, 
This was a principle more flexible to their purpoſe. 
> Rogers. 

FL t'xIBLENESS. 2. / [from flexible. 

1. Poſſibility to be bent; not brittleneſs ; 

eaſineſs to be bent; not ſtifineſs ; pliant- 

neſs; pliancy. 

I 4 will rather chuſe to wear a crown of thorns, 
than to exchange that of gold for one of lead, 
whoſe embaſed flexiblereſs ſhall be forced to bend. 
: King Charles. 

Keep thoſe flender aerial bodies ſeparated and 
ſtretched out, which otherwiſe, by reaſon of their 

» Fiexiblencſs and weight, weuld flag. or curl. Boyle. 

2, Facility ; obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. 
3. Ductility ; manageableneſs. 
The fexiblene/s of the former part of a man's age, 


not yet grown up to be headitrong, makes it more 
:a&0&rcruable. - Locke, 


*. eaſily bent; obſequious to any power or 
impulſe. . | | 
Every Fexile wave 
- Obeys the blaſt, th' aerial tumult ſwells. © Thomſen. 
FLE'x10x. 2. J [ fexio, Latin. ] 2 
1. The act of bending. SY 0 
2. A double; a bending; part bent; joint. 
Of a ſinuous pipe that may have ſome four flexions, 
- trial would be made. R Natural Hiſtory. 


of the eye aſide. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

FLE'XOR. 2. . n The general 
name of the muſcles which act in con- 
tracting the joints. 

Flatterers, who have the flexey; muſcles ſo ſtrong 
that they are always bowing and cringing, might 
in ſome meaſure be corrected by being tied down 

upon 2 tree by the back. Arbuthnot, 


F.txvovs. adj. (| fexnoſus; Latin.) 


tortuous. 5 
In regard of the ſeal, the numerous and crooked | 
narrow cranies, and the reſtrained; Hexwous rivulets 


The trembling of a candle diſcovers a wind, that 
otherwiſe we · did not feel; and the fexuu⁰t burning 
of flames doth ſnhew the air beginneth to be unquiet. 
Sy. 8 | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
FLe'xvRE. . /. [fexnura, Latin.] : 
1. The form or direction in which any thing. 

is bent. | . 
: Contrary is the fexure of the joints of our arms 
and legs to that of quadrupeds: our knees bend for- 
Ward, whereas the ſame joint of their hind legs b-nds 
dackward. . Kay. 


. 


The elephant hath joints, but none ſor courteſy; 
His legs are for neceſſity, not flexure. Shakeſpeare, 
3. The part bent; the joint. 
His mighty ſtrength lies in his able loins, 
And where the flexure of his navel joins. Sandys. 


4. Obſequious or ſervile cringe. Not uſed. 
Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go out 
With &Etles blown from adulation ? 

Will give place to fexure and low bends? Sh. Hen. V. 


1. The act o 
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Flecerian, Saxon.] TS futter; to play 


the wings; to have a fluttering motion. 


n The wreath of radiant fire, „ 
On flickering Phœbus“ front. Shake/p.*King Lear, 
was ebbing darkneſs, paſt the mid“ of night, 


And Phoſpher, on the confines of the light, 
Promis'd the ſun, ere day began to ſpring; 
The tuneful lark already ftretch'd her wing, 
And flick'ring on her neſt made ſhort eſſays to fing. 
Dryden. 
At all her ſtretch her little wings ſhe ſpread, 
And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead; 
Then flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe ftrove 
To print a kiſs, the laſt eſſay of love. 
FLER. 2. J. [from . 
1. One that runs away; a fugitive; a run- 
away. | 
The gates are ope, now prove good ſeconds ; 
"Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 
Not for the fliers. | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Now the fliers from and forſakers of their places, 
carry the parliamentary power along with them. 
King Charles. 
2. That part of a machine which, by be- 
ing put into a more rapid eaation than 
the other parts, equalizes and regulates 
the motion of the reſt; as in a jack. 
The ier, tho't had leaden feet, 
Turn'd ſo quick, you.ſcarce could ſeeꝰt. 
Fuiicur. 2. / { rom To fly. | 
flying or running from 
danger. $7 
And now, too late, he wiſhes for. the fight, 
That ſtrength he waſted in ignoble fg Denham. 
He thinks by fig/t his miſtreſs muſt be won, 
And claims the prize becauſe he beſt did run. Dryd, 
As eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the fereſt's verdant limits ſtray'd ; 
Pan ſaw and loy'd, and, burning with defire, 
« Purſu'd her fight; her. fight increas'd his fire. Pope. 
2. The act of uiing wings; volation. 
For he fo ſwift and nimble was of fight, 
That from his lower tract he dar'd to fly 
Up to the clouds, and thence with pinions light 
To mount aloft unto the cryſtal iky. Spenſer, 
The fury ſprang above the Stygian flood; 
And on her wicker wings, ſublime through night, 
She to the Latian palace took her fight. Dryd. 7. 
Winds that tempeſts brew, 
When through Arabian groves they take their fight, 
Made wanton with rich odours, loſe their ſpite. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
3. Removed from place to place by means 
of wings. 
Ere the bat hath flown 


His cloyſter'd igt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The fowls ſhall take their fight away together. 
pi a 2 2 V, 6. 
Fowls, by Winter forc'd, forſake the floods, 
And wing their haſty ght to happier lands. Dryden. 

4. A flock of birds flying together. 

. ghts of angels wing thee to thy reſt. Shakeſp. 
They take great pride in thg feathers of birds, and 
this they took from their anceſtors of the mountains, 
who were invited into it by the infinite _#ighrs of 

birds that came up to the high grounds. Bacon, 
* I can at will, doubt not, 
Command a table in this wilderneſs; 
And call ſwift fights of angels miniſtrant, 


Array'd in glory, on my cup t'attend. - Milton. 


as, the harveſt fight of pigeons. 
6. A volley; a ſhower; as much ſhot as is 
diſcharged at once. — 
At the firſt fight of arrows ſent, 


Full threeſcore Scots they ſle w. Chewy Chaſe. 


bombs. 
7. Ihe ſpace paſt by flying. | 
8. Heat of imagination; fally of the ſoul, 
Old Pindar's f:g+ts by him are reacht, 


Saft. 


2% FrfcEIR. 2. 4. [figheren, Dutch; | 


* 


S= 


When on thay gale his wings are ftretcht, Denham. 


| Swift, 


5. The birds produced in the ſame ſeafon : 


Above an hundred arrows diſcharged on my left 
hand, pricked me like ſo many needles ; and befides- 
they ſhot another Vt into the air, as we do 
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He ſbewed all the ſtretch of fancy at oe 
he has failed in ſome of his Ag wid 
he atfempted every thing. 


and if 


Was juſt not ugly, 


Truſt me, dear! good humour can prevail, 


9. Excurſion on the wing. Pepe, 


If there were any certain height wh 
flights of ambition end, one Rr ini he: 
the intereſts of France were but to conſerve its prefer 
greatneſs. Jane 

It is not only the utmoſt pitch of im ety * 
the. higheit fight of folly, to deride theſe thing, 

. 3 Tillt 

10. The power of flying. 

In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 

I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf- ſame ff, gt 

The ſelf-ſame way. | 
FL1'GHTLY. adj. from fight.) 
1. Fleeting ; ſwiſt. 

Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits : 
The gr purpoſe never is o'ertook, 

Unlets the deed go with it. Shakeſpeare's AMacket!, 
2. Wild; full of imagination. 
FLI“ qs v. adj, [Of this word I know not 

any original, and ſuſpect it io have crept 

into our language from the cant of ma. 
nufacturers.] = 

| 1. Weak ; feeble; without Ttrength of tex, 
ture. | . 

2. Mean; ſpiritleſs; without force. 

Proud of a vaſt extent of fim/y lines. Pot. 

To FLIN CH. v. u. [corrupted from fing, 
. Skinner.) | 

1. To ſhrink from any ſuffering or un. 
dertaking; to withdraw from any pain or 
danger. | . 

Every . martyr could keep one eye ſteadily fired 
upon immortality, and look death and danger 0:! 

of countenance with the other; nor did they fir: 

from duty, for fear of martyrdom. Szuth's Jen, 
A child, by a conſtant courſe of kindneſs, may 
be accuſtomed to bear very rough uſage without 

_ flinching or complaining. Lecke 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I hae 
honoured with my friendſhip, ſhould finch at lat, 

and pretend that he can diſburſe no more money. 
Arbuthnet's Hiſtery of Jobn bu, 

2. In Shake/peare it ſigniſies to fail. 

If I break time, or 2 in property 
Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die. Shakeſpcar!, 

FLIX CHER. z. , [from the verb.] He 
who ſhrinks or fails in any matter. 

To FLING. preter. Aung; part. fung 0 
Mong. VU, . from ligo, Latin, Shiner : 
according to others from Hing; ſo to 
fling is to /et flying. ] 

1. To caſt from the hand:; to throw. 

The matrons Hung their gloves, | 

Ladies and maids their ſcarts and handkerchicts 

Upon him. Shakeſpeare's Ciislarut, 

' Tis fate that figs the dice; and as he f. 


Sw 1 peaſants kings. 
Of kings makes peaſants, and of peaſants 55 % 


Shakeſpeare, 


2. To dart; to caft with violence. 


How much unlike that Hector who retura'd 
Clad in Achilles' ſpoils ; when he, among 
A thouſand ſhips, like Jove, his hug fv": | 
3. To ſcatter, 
Ev*'ry beam new tranſient colours fings, 1 
Colours that change whene'er they wave their 86 
4. To drive by violence. Wes 
A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the ”— 
out of their places with ſuch a violence 45 ©. 1 
them among the higheſt clouds. £urne! * 9 
15. To move forcibly. 3 0 
ö The kaight ſeeing his habitation reduce! n 
| ſmall compats, ordered all the aparumett © | 


| - Aung open. 


Strange graees ſtill, and ſtranger flights he wh 
d was juſt not mad. p, 


When airs and fights, and ſcreams and ſcolding fal, 
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6. To caſt: in an ill ſenſe. 
= I know thy gen moe 4 1 
e but the appearance of diſhonour on it, 
1 ieh takes fire. Addiſon's Cato. 
„ To force into another condition, pro- 


bably into a worſe. 


lid fortune, into baſeneſs Hong, | 
atk ſroen the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenſer. 


8. To FLING away. To eje&; to diſmiſs. | 


mwell, I charge thee, Hing away ambition; 
Wer ſin fell the angels. : Shakeſpeare. 
T; FLING down. To demoliſh ; to ruin. 
" Theſe are ſo far from raiſing mountains, that 
they overturn and Hing down ſome of thoſe which 
were before ſtanding. - W.odward. 
10. To Franc of. To baffle in the chace; 
to defeat of a prey. 
Theſe men are too well ee with the chace 
de flung off by any falſe ſteps or doubles. 
uin Addiſon's Spectator. 


T, FII NG. Us Ito 


1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into vio- 


lent and irregular motions. 
The angry beaſt 
Began to kick, and fing, and wince, | 
As it h' had been beſide his ſenſe. Hudibras. 
Their conſciences are galled by it, and this makes 
them wince and Hing as if they had ſome mettle, 
Tillotſon. 
2. J FLI xc out. To grow unruly or out- 
rageous: from the act of any angry horſe 
that throws out his legs. | 
Duncan's horſes, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, Hung out, 
Contending *gainſt obedience. Shakeſpeare, 
Fiixc, 2. J. [from the verb.] | 
1. A throw; a caſt, 


2, A gibe; a ſneer, a contemptuous remark. 
No little ſeribbler is of wit fo bare, 
But has is Hing at the poor wedded pair, Addiſon. 
I, who love to have a fling 
Both at ſenate- houſe and king, 

Thought no method more commodious 
Than to ſhew their vices odious. 5 
FLiINGER, 2. J. [from the verb.] 

1. He who throws, 


2, He who jeers. : 
FLINT. z. /. [Flinx, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſemi-pellucid ſtone, compoſed of 


Swift. 


cryſtal debaſed, of a blackiſh grey, of | 


one ſimilar and equal ſubſtance, free from 
veins, and naturally inveſted with a 
whitiſh cruſt, It is ſometimes ſmooth 
and equal, more frequently rough : its 
e is various. It is well known to 
{rice fire with ſteel. It is uſeful in glaſſ. 
making. Hill on Foſſils, 
Searching the window for a Hint, I found 
This paper. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. 
Lore melts the rigour which the rocks have bred ; 
A fiat will break upon a featherbed. 
There is the ſame force and the ſame refreſhing 
Artue in tire kindled by a ſpark from a flint, as if 
were Kindled by a beam from the ſun. 


South's Sermons. | 


* 
Take this, and lay your Hint edg'd weapon by. 
| ryden. 
II fetch quick fuel from the neighb'ring wood, 
And itrike the ſparkling fit, and dreſs the food. 


Prior. 


2. Any thing eminently or proverbially | 


ard, 


Your tears, a heart of Hint 
ght tender make. 


„ Throw ay heart . 
Azainit the fr and hardneſs of my fault. Shak. 
nr r. gdf. from , int.] 

1. Made os flint; rong. 
Tyraut caſtom 
Hath made the 


J tatlec-driv. 
* 


. bed of down. 


Aliziy and fteel conch of war 
Safe. Othello. 


* VL, ; 4 A 


| ; laying 


Cleaveland. | © 
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A pointed flirty rock, all bare and black, | 
Crew gibbous from behind the mountain's back. 
| i Dryden. 
2. Full of ſtones. | 
The goes up of flints in flirty ground, and 
em on heaps, is no good huſkindry. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. Hard of heart; cruel; ſavage ; inexorable. 
Cratitude, 
Through finty Tartar's boſom, would peep forth, 
And anſwer thanks. | Shakeſpeare. 
Fl Ir. z. / [A cant word.] A liquour 
much uſed in ſhips, made by mixing beer 
with ſpirits and ſugar, 

The tarpawlin and ſwabber is lolling at Mada- 
gaſcar, with ſome drunken ſunburnt whore, over a 
can of Hip. ys Dennis. 

FL Ir PANT. adj, [A word of no great au- 
thority, probably derived from #ip-/ap. ] 
1. Nimble; moveable. It is uſed only of 
the act of ſpeech. | . 
An excellent anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect a 
woman's, tongue, and examine whether there may 
not be in it „ which render it ſo won- 


derfully voluble or Aippant. Addiſon. 
2. Pert; petulant ; waggiſh, 
Away with fippant epilogues. Thomſon. 


FLi'ePANTLY. adv. | from the adjective. | 

In a flowing prating way. 

To FLIRT. v. a. [Skinner thinks it formed 
from the ſound. ] | 
1. To throw any thing with a quick elaſ- 
tick motion. 
Dick the ſcavenger 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole's —_ 
wift, 
2. To move with quickneſs. 
Permit ſome happier man 
To kiſs your hand, or Hirt your fan. 
To FLIRT. v. . 
1. To jeer; to gibe at one. 
2. To run about perpetually; to be un- 
ſteady and fluttering. 
FLIRT. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A quick elaſtick motion. 

In unfurling the fan are ſeveral little firrs and 

vibrations, as alſo graduaÞ and deliberate openings. 
| Addiſon's Spe&ator. 

Before you paſs th* imaginary ſights 
While the ſpread fan o'erſhades your cloſing eyes, 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies, Pope, 
2. A ſudden trick. 

Have licence to play, 

At the hedge a flirt, 

For a ſheet or a ſhirt. Ben TFonſon's Gypſies. 
3. A pert young huſſey. 

Scurvy knave, I am none of his irt gills; I 

am none of his ſkains mates. Shakeſpeare, 

Several young flirte about town had a deſign to 

caſt us out of the faſhionable world. Addiſon. 

FLIRTA'TION. 2. /. from flirt.] A quick 

ſprightly motion. A cant word among 
women. 

A muſlin flounce, made very full, would give a 
very agreeable flirtation air, Fape. 
To FLIr. v. 2. from To fleet; or fro 

fitter, Naniſh, to remove. ] | 
1. To fly away. | 

Likeſt it ſeemeth, in my ſimple wit, 

Unto the fair ſunſhine in Summer's day, 

That when a dreadful ſtorm away is t, 

Through the broad world doth ſpread his goodly — 

: Spenſer. 

2. To remove; to migrate. In Scotland it 

is {till uſed for removing from one place 

to another at quarterday, or the uſual 

term. 

His grudging ghoſt did ſtrive 
With the frail fleſh; at laſt it fitted is, 
Whither the ſouls do die of men that live amiſs. 


Dorſet, 


FLO 
So hardly he the fitted life does win, 
Unto her native priſon to return, Fairy Queen. 
It became a received opinion, that the ſouls of 
men, departing this life, did fit out of one body 
into ſome other. | Hooker, 
3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 
He made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove; 
Yet miſs'd fo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faſten'd, by the foot, the flirting bird. 
Dryden's An. 
Fear the juſt gods, and think of Scylla's tate! 
Chang'd to a bird, and ſent to fiir in air. Pope. 
4. To be flux or unſtable. 
Himſelf uphigh he lifted from the ground, 
And with ſtrong flight did forcibly divide 
The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
| Her flitting parts, and element unfound. 
Fairy Queen. 
He ſtopt at once the paſſage of his wind, 
And the + $8 ſoul to flitting air reſien d. Dryder. 
Fuirt. adj. [from fleet. ] Swift; nimble; 
quick. Not in uſe. 
And ia his hand two darts exceeding fit, 
And deadly ſharp ; he held; whoſe heads were dight, 
In poiſon and in blood, of malice and deſpight. 


Fairy Queen. 
FuiTCH. #. f. [plicce, Saxon; flycke, 
Daniſh ; feche, foche, French, inner. 


The fide of a hog ſalted and cured. 
But heretofore 'twas thought a ſumptuous feaſt, 
On birthdays, feſtivals, or days of fate, 
A ſalt dry flitch of bacon to prepare; 
If they had freſh meat, twas delicious fare. 
Dryden's Fw. 
While he from out the chimney took 
A Hitch of bacon off the hook, | 
Cut out large ſlices to be fry'd. Sevifte 
He ſometimes accompanies the preſent with a 
Hitch of bacon. * Addiſon. 


Fu1'TTERMOUSE. 2. . 8 from 
Ait and monſe.] The bat; the winged 
mouſe. 

FL1'TTING. 2. .. [flre, Saxon, ſcandal.] 
An offence; a fault; a failure; a deſert. 


Thou telleſt my flittings, put my tears into th 

bottle. 25 P Ja . 
Flix. 2. . [corrupted from Fax.] 

Down; fur; ſoft hair. | | 

With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey; 

His warm breath blows her ix up as ſhe lies: 

She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 

And looks back to him with beſeeching eyes. ; 
Dryden. 
FLIXwoob. #, /. A plant. 

To FLOAT. v. . [ ftter, French. ] 
1. To ſwim on the ſurface of the water. 
When the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd maſterſhip in floating. Shakeſp. 
The ark no more now floats, but ſeems on groun 
Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix'd. 
That men, being drowned and ſunk, do float 
the ninth day, when their gall breaketh, are popu- 
lar affirmations. rown, 
Three bluſt*ring nights, born by the ſouthern blaſt, 
I flrared; and diſcover'd land at laſt. Dryden. 
His roſy wreath was dropt not long before, 
Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. 
: | 5 Dryden. 
On frothy billows thouſands at the ſtream, 
In cumb'rous mail. Philips, 
Carp are very apt to float away with freſh water. 
- Mortimer . 
2. To move without labour in a fluid. 

What divine monſters, O ye gods, were theſe 
That float in air, and fly upon the ſeas! Dryden. 

Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the * 

e 


3. To paſs with a light irregular courſe: 
perhaps miſtaken for Feet or fleet. 
Floating viſions make not deep impreſſions enoug 

to leave in the mind clear, diſtinct, laſting _ 


' Fairy Rueen. | 
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Jo Fl oA Tr. v. a To cover with water. 
Proud Pactolus floats the fruitful lands, 
And leaves a rich manure of golden ſands. 
. Dryden's An. 
Venice looks, at a diſtance, like a great town 
half Hoated by a deluge. Addiſan on Italy. 
Now fmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain- 
ground, | 
And floated fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round. Pope. 
The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make: 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a * 
| pe. 
FLoarT. 2. /. from the verb.] 
1. The act of flowing; the flux; the con- 
trary to the ebb, A ſenſe now out of uſe. 
Our truſt in the Almighty is, that with us con- 
tentions are now at their higheſt cat. Hooker. 
There is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to rotation, par- 
ticularly from Eaſt to Weſt; of which kind we con- 
ccive the main float and refloat of the ſea is, which 
is by conſent of the univerſe, as part of the diurnal 
motion. ET | wank 's Nat. Hit. 
2. Any body ſo contrived or formed as to 


ſwim upon the water, 

They took it for a ſhip, and, as it came nearer, 
for a boat; but it proved a float of weeds and ruſhes. 
| L' Eftrange. 

A paſſage for the weary people make 6 

With ofier feats the ſtanding water ſtrow, 

Of maſly ſtones make bridges, if it low. Dryden. 
3. The cork or quill by which the angler 


diſcovers the bite of a fiſh. 

You will find this to be a very choice bait, ſome- 
times caſting a litue of it into the place where your 
float ſwims. Walton. 

4. A cant word for a level. | 

Banks are meaſured by the Hoat or floor, which 

is eighteen foot ſquare and one deep. Mortimer, 
FLo'aty. adj. Buoyant and ſwimming on 
the ſurface. | 

The hindrance to ſtay well is the extreme length 
of a thip, eſpecially if ſhe be foary, and want 
{ſharpneſs of way forwards. Raleigh. | 

FLOCK. . / [xlocc, Saxon] 
1. A company; uſually a company of birds 
or beaſts. 

She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 

How will ſhe love when the rich golden ſhaft 

Hath kill'd the fock of all affections elfe | 
That live in her. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


2, A company of ſheep, diſtingutſhed from 
herds, which are of oxen. : 
The cattle in the fields, and meadows green, 
Thole rare and ſolitary; theſe in acts 
Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. 


Milton. 


France has a ſheep by her, to ſhew that the riches 
of the country. conſiſted chiefly in Hochs and paſtu- 


rage. Addiſon. 
3. A body of men. 
The heathen that had fled out of Judea came to 
Nicanor by Hochs. 2 Mac. xiv. 14- 
4 [From floccus.] A lock of wool, 
A houſe well-furniſh'd ſhall be thine to keep; 
And, for a fcck bed, I can ſheer my ſheep. 7 
| ” Dryden. 
To FLOCK. v. ». [from the noun.] To 


gather in crowds or large numbers, 
Many young gentiemen Reb to him every day, 
and fleet the time carelefly. _ Shakeſpeare. 
Upon the return of the ambaſſadors, the poor of 
all ſorts flecked together to the great maſter's houſe. 
2 Knelles's Hiſtory. 
Others ran flocking out of their houſes to the 
peneral ſupplication. 2 Mac. ili. 18. 
Stilo, when the people flocked about him, and 
that one ſaid, The people come wondering about 
"ou, as if it were. to fee ſome ſtrange beaſt; no, 
ſaith he, it is to ſee a man which Diogenes ſought 
with his lanthorn at noon-day. Bacon. 


Ste ing the ſpirits fwelling the nerves cauſe the 
arm's. motion, upon its reſiſtance they Bock from | 


* * 
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| The wits of the town came thither z 
Twas ftrange to ſee how they Hach together; 
Each ſtrongly confident of his own way, 
Thought to gain the laurel that day. 
Friends daily flock, ryden's En. 
The Trojan youth about the captive Rock, 
Too wonder, or to pity, or to mock. ' Denham, 
People do not fiock to courts O much for their 
majeſties ſervice, as for making their fortunes. | 
d | L' Eftrange. 
To FLoc. v. 3. [from fagrum, Latin. | 
To laſh; to whip; to chaſtiſe. 
The ſchoolmaſter's joy is to flog. Swift. 
FLox . particip. palſive, from To fling, 
uſed by Spenſer. 
FLOOD. , /. [plod, Saxon; for, French. ] 
1. A body of water; the ſea; a river. 
What need' the bridge much broader than the 
Hood ? Shakeſpeare. 
His dominion: ſhall be alſo from the-one ſea to 
the other, and from the Hood unto the world's end. 
| Palm lxxii. 8. 
Or thence from Niger food unto Atlas mount, 
The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus. Milton. 
All dwellings elſe 
Flcod overwlielm'd, and them with all their pomp . 
Deep under water roll'd ; ſea. cover's ſea, 


- Sea without ſhore. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Arcadia's flow'ry plains and pleaſing foods. 
: Dryden's Virgil. 


2. A deluge; an inundation. 
You ſee this confluence; this great flood of viſiters. 
| Shateſprare. 
By ſudden feds, and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's army is diſpers'd and ſcatter'd. 
; Shak. R. III. 
3. Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux; the 
ſwelling of a river by rain or inland flood. 
We ſeek to know the moving of each ſphere, 
And the ſtrange cauſe o' th' ebbs and foods of Nile. 


Davies. 


4. The general deluge. 

When went there by an age ſince the great food, 
But it- was fam'd with more than with one man? 
Shakeſpeare. 
It is commonly opinioned that the earth was 
thinly inhabited beicre the food, Brown. 
5. Catamenia. = . 
Thoſe that have the good fortune of miſcarrying, 
or being delivered, eſcape by means of heir foods 
revelling the humours from their lungs. Harvey. 
To FLoop. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


deluge ; to cover with waters. 
Where meadows are flcoded late in Spring, roll 
them with a large barley-roller. Mortimer. 


Flo'opGATE. z. J. ¶ food and gate.] Gate 
or ſhutter by which the watercourſe is 
cloſed or opened at pleaſure. 8 
As if the opening of her mouth had opened ſome 
great ficodgate of ſorrow, whereof her heart could 
not abide the violent iſſue, ſne ſunk to the ground. 
2 Sidney. 

Yet there the ſteel ſtaĩd not; but inly bate 
Deep in his H, and opened wide a red floodgate. 
| Spenſer. 


ſervice, had ſome what been 3 
before the ſluices and floodgates of popular liberty 
were yet ſet open. Welton. 
The rain deſcended for forty days, the cataracts 
or floodgates of heaven being opened. Burnet, 

FLOOK. 2. /. [Hug, a ts German, | 

1. The broa e of 
takes hold of the ground. 

2. A flounder; a flat river fiſh. 

FLOOR. 2. / [flon, plone, Saxon. ] 

1. The pavement : a pavement is always 
of ſtone, the floor of wood or ſtone ; the 
part on which one treads. 8 

His ſtepmother, making all her geſtures coun- 
terfeit affliction, lay almoſt grove ung upon the for 
of her chamber. "ti Sidney. 


' other parts of the body to over come it. Digby. 
| Dd 


„ 
: » 


. 


S uckling. 


His youth, and want of experience in maritime 
touched, even 


the anchor which | 


F L O 
He rent that iron do 
Where entered in, his foot . find 
But all a deep deſcent as dark as hell 25 : for, 
Look how the fory of hewn > Wh 
Is thick inlay'd with patens of bright gold: 
There's'not the ſmalleſt orb which . 14 
But in his motion like a; ehold'lt, 
Shakef F 


hi an angel ſing; 
Still quiring to the young ey'd chervias, 
Pikes fo thick 
ruſhes, Hen 


The ground lay ſtrewed with 
oor is uſually feed with - 
He winnoweth barley to-night in the tireſhing 
oor. 

: Rat 
2. A ſtory; a flight of rooms. MN 
| He that building ſtays at one 
| Floor, or the ſecond, hath erecteg none, Junſ 
To FLOOR. v. a. [from the noun, ] Ty 

cover the bottom with a floor. y 
Hewn ſtone and timber to floor the houſes, 

| 2 Chron, xxx: 

FLoo'xine. 2. . [from Noor. Bottom; 

avement. . : 

The flooring is a kind of red 

| brick, ground to powder, and afterwards worked 

into mortar, : Addiſyr 

To FLoP. vv. @, * flap.) To clay the 

lay with any noiſy 


plaiſter made of 


wings with noiſe; to 
motion of a broad body. 
A blackbird was frighted almoſt to death with 

a huge Hopping kite that ſhe ſaw over her head. 


A 7 0 . 3 L*Eftrange, 
FLo NAL. adj. [floralis, Latin] Relating 
to Flora, or to flowers. a 
Let one great day 
To celebrated ſports and floral play 
Be ſet aſide. Pri, 


FLo'xenC E. 7: . from the city Florence. 
A kind of cloth. ict. 
Fl. obR EN. z. . [So named, ſays Camder, 
becauſe made by Florentinet.] A gold 
coin of Edward III. in value fix ſhillings, 
FLo'RET. - z. /. ¶Heuretie, French.] A 
ſmall imperfect flower, - 
FLO'/RID. adj. [foridus, Latin.] 
1. Productive of flowers; covered with 
flowers. 
2. Bright in colour; fluſhed with red. 
Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many flowers; 
and when it is moſt forid and gay, three fits of an 
ague can change it into yellowneſs and leanneſs. 
aylor's Rule of living bah. 
The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to 
be florida, when let out of the veſlcl, the red part 
congealing ſtrongly and ſoon. Artuthnat, 
3. Embelliſhed; ſplendid ; brilliant with 
' decorations. 

The Fflorid, elevated, and figurative way is for 
the paſſions; for love and hatred, fear and anger. 
are-begotten in the ſoul, by ſhewing their objects out 
of their true proportion. den. 

How did, pray, the Horid youth offend, _ 
Whoſe ſpeech you took, and gave it to a friend! 

| | oe. 


FLon DIT v. 2. J. [from forid.] Freſbnels 

of colour. | 
There is a foridity in the face from the good 

; digeſtion of the red part of the blood. Figeſ, 

FLoRIDN ESS. 2. /. [from florid.] 

1. Freſhneſs of colour. 

2. Embelliſhment ; ambitious elegance. 

Though a philoſopher need not delight readers 

with his foridneſs, yet he may take a care tha he 
diſguſt them not by flatneſs. x Baue. 

FLokTTBAOUs. adj. [ forifer, Latin. ] Fro- 
duQtive of flowers. - 

| FLORIN. 2. ,. [French.] A coin firit 
made by the Florentines. That of Ger- 

many is in value 2 5. 4. that of Re! 

45. 4d. halfpenny ; that of Palermo in 

Sicily 2.5. 6d. that of Holland 2 
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FLO 
5. To glide ſmoothly without aſperity : 
as, a flowing period. 
This difcourſe of Cyprian, and the flowers of 


rhetorick in it, ſhew him to have been of a great wit 
and fowing eloquence. . Hakewil! on Providence. 


7. To write ſmoothly; to ſpeak volubly. 


Virgil is ſweet and fowing in his hexameters. 
| : Dryden. 
Did ſweeter ſounds adorn thy fou tongue 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angels ung. Prior 
8. To abound; to be crowded. 
The dry ſtreets fow'd with men. 
9. To be copious; to be full. 
Ge OE ſhall our 1 Bo 
in their fowwing cups fre remember'd. 
Ch * | . Shak. Hen. V. 
There every eye with ilumb*rous chains ſhe bound, 
And daſh'd the #o2virg goblet to the ground. 


Chapman. 


Pope's Odyſſey. | 


10. To hang looſe and waving. 

He was cloathed in a floating mantle of green 

filk, interwoven with flowers. SpeFator, 
To FLow. v. a, To overflow; to deluge. 
Watering hops is ſcarce practicable, unleſs you 
have a ſtream at hand to fs the ground. 
| Meortimer's Huſbandry. 
FLow. 7. /. {from the verb.] 
1. The riſe of water; not the ebb. 

Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the 
earth, endeavour to ſolve the #:4vs and motions of 
theſe ſeas, illuſtrating the ſame by water in a bowl, 
that riſes or falls according to the motion of the 
veſſel. Brown's Vaulgar Errcurs. 

The ebb of tides, and their myſterious foro, 

We as arts clements ſhall underſtand, Dryden. 
2. A ſudden plenty or abundance. 

The noble power of ſuffering bravely is as far 
above that of enterpriſing greatly, as an unblemiſhed 
conſcience and inflexible reſolution are above an 
accidental fav of ſpirits, or a ſudden tide of blood. 

| Pope, 
3. A ſtream of dition; volubility of 
tongue. 

Teaching is not a few of words, nor the drain- 
ing of an hourglaſs; but an effectual procuring that 

a man know ſomething which he knew not before, 
or to know it better. South, 

FLOWER. z. . [fenr, French; fos, forces, 
Latin.] 

1. The part of a plant which contains the 


ſeeds. 

Such are reckoned perfect flowers which have 
petala, a ſtamen, apex and ſtylus; and whatever 
Hower wants either of theſe is reckoned imperfect. 
Perfet flowers are divided into fimple ones, which 
are not compoſed of other ſmaller, and which 


uſually have but one ſingle ſtile; and compounded, | 


which conſiſt of many floſculi, all making but one 
flower. Simple flywers are monopetalous, which 
have the body of the fower all of one entire leaf, 
though ſometimes cut or divided a little way into 
many ſeeming petala, or leaves; as in borage, bu- 
glos: or polypetalous, which have diſtinct petala, 
and thoſe falling off ſingly, and not altogether, as 
the ſeeming petala of monopetalous flowers always 
do: but thoſe ate further divided into uniform and 
difform flowers 2 the former have their right and 
Jeſt hand parts, and the torward and backward parts 
all alike; but the difform have no ſuch regularity, 
as in the flowers of ſage and deadnettle. A mo- 
nopetalous difform flower is likewiſe further divi- 
ded into, firſt, ſemi-fiſtular, whoſe upper part re- 
Aembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in the ari- 


_Joftochia: 2d, labiate; and this either with one 


Up only, as in the acanthum and ſcordium, or with 
exo lips, as in the far greater part of the labiate 
Flowers: and here the upper lip is ſometimes turned 
upwards, and fo turns the convex part downwards, 
as in the chamæciſſus; but moſt commonly the 
upper lip is convex above, and turns the hollow 
part down to its fellow below, and repreſents a kind 
of helmet, or menkſhood;; and from thence theſe 
are frequently called galleate, cucullate, and gale- 


riculate flowers; and in this form are the fowers of | 
the lamium, and moſt yerticillate plants. Some- 


— 


* 


FLO 
times the lamium is intire, and ſometimes jagged 
or divided, 3d, Corniculate; that is, ſuch hollow 
flowers as have on their upper part a kind of ſpur, 
or little horn, as the linaria, delphinum, &c. and 
the carniculum, or calcar, is always impervious at 
the tip or point. Compounded flowers are, firſt, 
diſcous, or difcoidal; that is, whoſe fioſculi are ſet 
ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as to make the ſurface of 
the fowwer plain and flat, which, becauſe of its round 
form, will be like a diſcus; which diſk is ſome- 
times radiated, when thexe is a row of petala ſtand- 
ing round in the ditk, like the points of a ſtar, as 


in the matricaria, chamæmelum, &c. and omen 


times naked, having no ſuch radiating leaves round 
the limb of its diſk, as in the tanacetum: 2d, 
planifolious, which is compoſed of plain flowers, 
ſet together in circular rows round the centre, and 
whole face is uſually indented , notched, and jagged, 
as the hieracia. 3d, Fiſtular, which is compounded 
of long hollow little flowers, like pipes, all divided 
into large jags at the ends. Imperfect flowers, 
becauſe they want the petala, are called ſtamine- 
ous, apetalous, and capillaceous; and thoſe which 


hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, are | 


by Tournefort called amentaceous, and we call them 

cats-tail, The term campaniformis is uſed for ſuch 

as are in the {hape of a bel}, and infundibuliformis 

lor ſuch as are in the form of a funnel, Miller. 

Good men's lives g 

Expire before the foxvers in their caps, * 

Dying or ere they ficken. Shakeſpeare”s Macbeth, 
With fJow'r inwoven treſſes torn, 

The nymphs in twilight thade of tangled thickets 

mourn. | Ilton. 

Beauteous fl why do we ſpread 

Upon the monuments of the dead. Coley. 
Though the ſame ſun with all- diffuſive rays 

Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 

 We-praiſe the ſtronger effort of his power, 

And always ſet the gem above the ebe Pope. 
If the bloſſom oi the plant be of moſt importance, 

we call it a flower; ſuch are daiſies, tulips, and 

carnations. Matis. 


2. An ornament; an embelliſhment. 


The nomination of perſons to thoſe places being 
ſo prime and inſeparable a #ower of his crown, he 
would reſerve to himſelf. Clarendon, 

This diſcourſe of Cyprian, and the excellent 
Flewers of rhetorick in it, thew him to have been 
a ſweet and powerful orator. Hakewill. 

Truth needs no fow'rs of ſpeech. Pope. 

3. The prime; the flourithing part. 

Alas! young man, your days can ne'er be long: 

In flour of age you periſh for a ſong. Pope, 


4. The edible part of corn; the meal, 


The bread 1 would have in fower, ſo as it might 
be baked ſtill to ſerve their neceſſary want. Sper/er. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Shakeſpeare. 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will 
make a fort of glue.  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill'd, 
Next theſe in worth, and firm thoſe urns be ſeal'd; 
Be twice ten meaſures of the choiceſt Four 
Prepar'd, ere yet deſcends the evening hour. 

Pope's Odyfey. 
5. The moſt excellent or valuable part of 

any thing; quinteſſence. 8 

The choice and flower of all things profitable 
the Pſalms do more briefly contain, and more mo- 
vingly expreſs, by reaſon of their poetical form. 


: Hooker. 

Thou haſt ſlain BS 
The feuer of Europe for his chivalry. Shakeſp. 
The French monarchy is exhauſted of its braveſt 
ſubjects: the flower of the nation is conſumed in 
its wars. Addiſon. 
6. That which is moſt diſtinguiſhed for 


any thing valuable. 

He is not the flower of courteſy, but, I warrant 
him, as gentie as a lamb. Shakeſpeare. 

FLo'wtR de Luce. n. ſos A bulbous iris. 

Miller ſpecifies thirty-four ſpecies of this plant; 
and among them the Perſian flower de luce is 
greatly eſteemed for the ſweetneſs and beauty of its 
variegated flowers, which are in perfection in Febru · 
ary, or the beginning of March, 


To FLOWER. v. n. ¶ fleurir, Fren 


FLO 
Crop'd are the Auer de luces in | 
Of England's coat one half is cut N * ht 
The iris is the flower de luce. | _ ; 
n. 
ch; 
from the noun. 7 0 
1. To be in flower; to be in bl 
bloom; to put forth flowers. 
So forth they marched in this goodly ſort 
To take the ſolace of the open air, 


And in freſh fHowering fields themſclve; to ſport, 


Fairy Queer, 


oſſom; to 


Sacred hill, whoſe head full high, 
Is, as it were, for endleſs memory 
Ot that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found 
For ever with a Mow'ring garland crown'g, * 


Fairy 9s 
Then herbs of every leaf, that ſudden po 
Op'ning their various colours. Mila 
Mark well the let ig almonds in the nol: 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load. 
Dryd. Geng, 
To leafleſs ſhrubs the Horw ring palms ſucces 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed, Pier, 


2. To be in the prime; to flouriſh, 


re wn in youth, when flower'd my youthiul 
pring, | 
Like twallow ſwift, I wandered here and kele: 
For heat of heedleis luſt me did ſo ſting, : 
That I of doubted danger had no fear. Spenſer, 
This cauſe detain'd me all my fow'ring yout, 
Within a loathſome dungeon there to pine. 
Shakeſp. Henry Vl. 


3. To froth; to ferment; to mantle, x 


new bottled beer. 

Thoſe above the water were beſt, and that beer 
did fowe- a little; whereas that under water d 
not, though it were freſh. Bacon. 

An extreme clarification doth ſpread the ſpirits {9 
ſmooth that they become dull, and the drink dead, 
which ought to have a little f#cxvering. 

| Bacon's Natural Hi. 


4. To come as cream from the ſurface, 


If you can accept of theſe few obſervations, which 
have fowered off, and are, as it were, the burn- 
iſhing of many ſtudious and contemplative year:, I 
here give you them to diſpoſe of. Milton, 


To FLo'wER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


adorn with fictitious or imitated flowers, 


FLo'wERAGE. 2. /. [from flower.) Store of 


flowers. Dad. 


FL OwWERET. 2. . | fleuret, French.] A 


flower; a ſmall flower. 
Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudy garlands, or freſh fow'rers dight, 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. F. Q 
That ſame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pcar.s, 
Stood now within the pretty foww'ret's eyes, 
Like tears that did their own diſgrace be wall. 
; Shakeſpearts 
So to the ſylvan lodge 8 
They came, that like Pomona's arbour ſmil dl. 
With flow'rets deck'd, and fragrant ſmells. . 
Then laughs the childiſh year with Fr vd: 
crown'd, 
And laviſhly perfumes the fields around ; 
But no ſubſtantial nouriſhment receives, . 
Infirm the ſtalks, unſolid are the leaves. Da. 


FLo'wERGARDEN. 2. J. | fiower and gan 


den.] A garden in which flowers ax 


principally cultivated. 5 

Obſerving that this manure produced flowers !2 

the field, I made my gardener try thoſe ſhells in 

flewergarden, and I never ſaw better carnation 3 

flowers. ä  Meortimer's Hluſbandq. 
FLOW ERIN ESS. 2. /. [from flowery. | 
1. The ſtate of abounding in flowers. 


2. Floridneſs of ſpeech. 


FLOW ERINOB VSH. 2. /. A plant. 


FLOW ERY. adj. [from flower.) Full of 


flowers ; adorned with flowers real ot 
fictitious. 
My mother Circe, with the ſyrens three, 


Amidſt the fes ry kirtied Naiaues. Ilir 


D .f 


winds, 
Jacenc) 
The 
of wate 
2. Unc 
It w 
a perlſq 
enoug 
but e 
Fl u g. 
not 
fro 
1. A 
heat 
2. Sof 
Wing 


FLU 


'; harbinger 3 
comes aches from the Eaft, and ſeads with her 


wit who from her green lap throws 
The fow'ry Mays d the pale primroſe. Milton, 


ow cowſlip an 
. his fair limbs aflew'ry veſt he threw. 
the ſhady grove, the fow'ry field, 
e and e no delight could yield. 
adv, [from flow.) With 
ility ; wi dance | 
rolubility ; with abun . 
FrowK. 1. J. [ Auke, Scott.] A flounder; 
the name of a fiſh. 8 
Amongit theſe the flow, ſole, and plaice, follow 
the tide up into the treſh waters. Carew. 
Flo. EK WORT. 1. J. Ihe name of a plant. 
FLowx, Participle of fy, or fee, 
confounded ; properly of.. 
1, Gone away. 


For thoſe, ; 
ed to ſit there, had left their charge, 


E. 


FLo'w INGLY» 


Appoin 

Fin : y 

here, my deluded ſenſe! was reaſon flown # 

Where the high majeſty of David's throne ? Prior. 
2. Puffed; inflated; elate. | | 

And when night 

Darkens the ſtreets, then wander forth the ſons 

Of Belial, foo with infolence and wine. Milton. 

I; this a bridal or a friendly feaſt? 
Or from your deeds I rightly may divine, 
Unſcemly Hoem with inſolence or wine. Pope. 

Fiv'icruant. adj. [fiuftuans, Latin. ] 
Wavering; uncertain. 

To de longing tor this thing to-day, and for that 
thins to-morrow; to change likings for loathings, 
and to ſtand wiſhing and hankering at a venture, 
how is it poſſible for any man to be at reſt in this 
Hacluant wandering humour and _—_ ? 27 

| Eſitrange. 
J FLUCTUATE. v. x. [ uctuo, Latin. ] 
1. To roll to and again, as water in agita- 
tion. 
The fufuating fields of liquid air, 
With all the curious meteors hov'ring there, 
And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
The Pow'r Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. 
| Blackmore. 
2, To float backward and forward, as with 
the motion of water, 
3. To move with uncertain and haſty mo- 
tion, | 
The tempter | 
New parts puts on; and, as to paſſion mov'd, 
Hudtuates diſturb'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. To be in an uncertain ſtate; to feel 
ſudden viciſſitudes. 

As the greateſt part of my eſtate has hitherto been 
of an unſteady and volatile nature, either toſt upon 
ſeas, or Huctualing in funds, it is now fixed and fet- 
tled in ſubſtantial acres and tenements. Addiſon. 

. To be irreſolute ; to be undetermined. 
LUCTUA'TION, 2. / | fluuatio, Latin; 
Puuation, I rench; from Auctuaie. 

J. The alternate motion of the water. 

Huctuatians are but motions ſubſervient, which 
winds, ſtorms, ſhores, ſhelves, and every inter- 
Jacency irregulates. Brown. 

They were cauſed by the impulſes and Hucmation 
of water in the bowels of the earth. 

T . . . o 

2. Uncertainty; indetermination. 

It will not hinder it from mak ing a proſelyte of 
a perſon, that loves Huctnation of judgment little 
Og to be willing to be eafed. of it by any thing 

ut errour, Boyle. 


Flue, . / [A word of which J know 
not the etymology, unleſs it be derived 
from Frau of hy. 

1. A ſmall pipe or 
heat, or ſmoke. 

2, 2 down or fur, ſuch as may fly in the 


8. 


they being 


to the upper world. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Wocdward. | 


chimney to convey air, 


FLU 
FLUt'LLIN, 2. / The herb SprEDWELL., 
FLu'ency. z. J. [from fluent.] 

1. The quality of flowing; ſmoothneſs; 
freedom from harſhneſs or aſperity. 
tuency of numbers, and moſt expreſſive figures 
for the poet, morals for the ſerious, and pleaſantries 
for admirers of points of wit. Garth. 
2. Readineſs ;-copiouſneſs; volubility. 


to pleaſe thoſe men who gloried in their extemporary 

vein and fluency. King Charles. 
We reaſon with ſuch fuency and fire, 

The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. Tickel. 
The common fluency of ſpeech in many men, 


and moſt women, is owing to a ſcarcity of matter, 


and a ſcarcity of words; for whoever is matter of 
language, and hath a mind full of ideas, will be 
apt, in ſpeaking, to heſitate upon the choice of both. 
Sift. 


3. Affluence; abundance, This ſenſe is 


obſolete, 

Thoſe who grow old in fluency and eaſe, 
Behold him toſt on ſeas. 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 
Even all they wiſh; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot ſo great a fluency receive, 

But their fruition to a ſtranger leave. 
FLU'ENT. adj. [ fuens, Latin. ] 
1. Liquid. | | 

It is not malleable; but yet is not fuent, but ſtu- 

pied, | Bacon, 


2, Flowing; in motion; in flux. 


Sandys. 


Sandys. 


duration being independent upon another, it doth 
not follow that becauſe any thing moves this mo- 
ment, it muſt do ſo the next. Ray on the Creation. 
3. Ready; copious; voluble. 
Thoſe have ſome natural diſpoſitions, which 
have better grace in youth than in age, ſuch as is a 


Fluent and luxurious ſpeech. | Bacon. 
I thall lay before you all that's within me, 
And with moſt fluemt utterance. Denham's Sophy. 


FLu'enT. 2. J. Stream; running water. 
Conjiding in their hands, that ſed'lous ſtrive 
To cut th' outrageous luent; in this diſtreſs, 
2 Ev'n in the ſight of death. Philips. 

Fru'senTLY. adv. [from fluent. } With 
ready flow; volubly; readily; without 
obſtruction or difficulty. 

FLUID. . adj. [fuidus, Latin; fide, 
French. ] Having parts eaſily ſeparable; 
not folid.:. | -- 

Or ſerve they as a flow'ry verge to bind 
The fluid ſkirts of that ſame wat'ry cloud, 
Leſt it again diſſolve, and ſhow'r the earth? Ailton. 
If particles flip eatily, and are of a tit tize to be 
agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to 


be apt to ſtick to things, it is humid. 
FLV“ D. 2. / 
1. Any thing not ſolid. 
2. [In phyſick.] Any animal juice: as 
the blood. 


Conſider how luxury hath introduced new diſeaſes, 


courſe of the fluids. 


F.urbitY. 2. ſo | Puidite, Fr. from 
uid.] The quality in bodies oppoſite 
to ſtability; want of coherence between 
the parts. 

Heat promotes fuidity very much, by diminiſhing 
the tenacity of bodies: it makes many bodies fluid, 
which are not fluid in cold, and increaſes the fizidiry 
of tenacious liquids; as of oil, balſam, and honey; 
and thereby decreaſes their reſiſtance. Neꝛoton. 

A diſeaſe oppoſite to this ſpiſſitude is too great 
| fluidity. Arbuthnct. 
Flip ESS. . , [from fuid.] That 
quality in bodies. op to ſtability. 

What if we fhould fa 


Our publick liturgy muſt be caſhiered, the better | 


Motion being a fuert thing, and one part of its | 


keep them in agitation, the body is Huld; and if it | 
Newtzen. 


4. Ts thine ſuddenly. Obſolete. 


and with them, not improbably, altered the whole | 
Arouthnet. | 


y that fuidneſs and ſta- 
bility depends ſo much upon the texture of the | 


FLU 


ſame parts may be made to conſtitute either a fluid 


or a dry body, and that permanently too? Hoyle. 

Fru'MMERY. z. A kind of food made 
by coagulation of wheatflower or oat- 
. | | 


Milk and flummery are very fit for children. 
Lotke, 


Thrown ; calt ; 
the river, when they would revenge themſelves. 


$ Addifon on Italy. 
FLUOR. ». /. [ Latin.] 
1. A fluid ſtate. 

The particles of fluids, which do not cohere too 
ſtrongly, and are of ſuch a ſmallneſs as renders 
them moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations which 
keep liquors in a fuer, are moſt eaſily ſeparated 
and rarefied into vapours. Newton's Opt. 

2. atamenia. 

FLu'kRy. 2. / 

1. A guſt or ſtorm of wind ; a haſty blaſt. 
1 975 boat was overſet by a ſudden furry from the 

orth. | 

2. Hurry; a violent commotion. 
flow; Aus, or flux, French. | 

1, To flow with violence. 
The pulſe of the heart he attributes to an ebul- 
lition and ſudden expanſion of the blood in the 
ventricles, after the manner of the milk, which, 
being heated to ſuch a degiee, doth fuddenly, and 
all at once, #/þ up and run over the veſſel. Ray. 

It fufbes violently out of the cock for about a 
quart, and then ſtops. Nortimer's Huſbanery. 

2. To come in haſte, 

If the place but affords 

Any ſtore of lucky birds, 

As I make 'em to fluſh, 

Each owl out of his buſh. Ben Janſan's Owls. 
3. To glow in the ſkin; to produce a 

colour in the face by a ſudden afflux of 

blood. It is properly uſed of a ſudden 

or tranſient heat of countenance ;. not of 


a ſettled complexion. 

Ere yet the ſalt of mott unrighteous tears. 
Had left the /u/hing in her gauled eyes, 
She married. Shakeſpeare's 

Thus Eve with count'nance blithe her ſtory told,. 
But in her cheek diſtemper Huſbing glow'd. 


What can be more ſignificant than the ſudden. 
fiuſhing and confuſion of a biuſh ? Collier. 


That blood, which uſbes guilty in your face? 
; Dryden. 
At once, array'd 5 
In ell the colours of the Aubing year, 
The garden glows. | Thomſen's Spring. 


A flake of fire that f. Hing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd. Spenſer. 
To FLUSH. wv. a. 
1. To eolour; to redden : properly fo: 
redden ſuddenly. 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court,, 
Have faces ffaſb'd with more exalted charms. 


js Addiſ. Cato.. 
Some court, or ſecret corner ſeek, : 
Nor fluſl with ſhame the paſſing virgin's cheek. 
Gay's Triv. 


2. To elate; to elevate ;. to give the ap- 


pearance of ſudden joy. 
As proſperous people, flaſbed with great victories 


within the bounds of. moderation and innocence. 


FLUSH. ad;.. 
1. Freſh ; full of vigour. 
He took my father groily, full of bread;.-- 


And how his audit ſtands, who Knows, ſave Heav'n? 


parts, that, by the change of that. texture, the | 


: 1 love 


Several tatues the Romans themſelves fung into 


Swift 


Hamlet. 


What means that lovely fruit What means, alas! 


and fucceitcs, are rarely known to contine their joys. 


Altterbury's Sermons. 


With all his crimes broad blown, and fuſb as May; 
3 


Fl uv. participle and preterite of fing. 
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FLU 
J love to wear cloths that are fb, 
\F Not prefacing old rags with pluſh, Cra velaud. 
= 2. Affluent; abounding. A cant word. 
Lord Strut was not very fuſb in ready, either 


to go to law or clear old debts ; neither could he find 
£9004 bail, y Arbuthnot. 


FLus8. 2. /. | 


1. Afflux; ſudden impulſe ; violent flow. 


This is commonly corrupted to a: as, | 


a fab of water. 


Never had any man ſuch a loſs, cries a widower, | 


| in the Hab of his extravagancies for a dead wife. 
| L' Eftrange. 
, =: The pulſe of the arteries is not only cauſed by the 
| pulſation of the heart, driving the blood through them 
in manner of a wave or b, but by the coats oi the 
arteries themſelves, | 
Succeſs may give him a preſent hh of joy; but 
v-hen the ſhort tranſport is over, the apprehenſion 
of loſing ſucceeds to the care of acquiring. 
Ropers's Sermons. 
2. Cards all of a ſort. 
To Fl vis TER. w. a. [from To flnſh.] To 
make hot and roſy with drinking; to 


make half drunk. 
Three lads ef Cyprus, noble ſwelling ſpirits, 
Have I to-night ter d with flowing cups, 
And they watch too. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
FLUTE. z./. | Auſte, flute, French; fayte, 
Dutch. 
I. A mulical pipe; a pipe with ſtops for the 
fingers. | 
Th? oars were ſilver, 
Which to the tune of futes kept ſtrokes 
The ſoft complaining flute 
In dying notes diſcovers 
The woes of hopeleſs lovers 
Wuoſe dirge is whiſper'd by the warbling lute. _ 
Dryden. 
2. A channel or furrow in a pillar, like the 
concave of a flute ſplit. 
To FLUTE vv. 2. 
hollows. 
To FLUTTER. v. z. [ ploxenan, Saxon; 
orter, French. ] 
1. To take ſhort flights with great agitation 
of the wings. | 
As an eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, furtereth over 
Her young, and ſpreadeth abroad her wings, ſo the 
Lord alone did lead him. Deut. 
Think you've an angel by the wings; 
One that gladly will be nigh, 
To wait upon each morning-ſighg; 
To flutter in the balmy air 
Of your well-perfumed pray'r. Craſbaw. 
They fed, and, flutt'ring, by degrees withdrew. 
; Dryden. 
2. To move about with great ſhow and 
buſtle without conſequence. | 
Exceſs muddles the beſt wit, and only makes it 
Humer and froth high. Grew. 
No rag, no ſcrap of all the beau or wit, 
That once ſo futter d, and that once fo writ. 
Pope's Dunc. 


quick vibrations or 


Shak. 


To cut columns into 


3. To be moved with 
undulations. 
Ye ſpirits! to your charge repair ; 

The fluit'ring fan be Zephyretia's care. 
They the tail maſt above the veſſel rear, 

| Or teach the Hutt'ring ſail to float in air. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
4. To be in agitation; to move irregu- 

larly ; to be in a ſtate of uncertainty, 


The relation being brought him what a glorious 
victory was got, and how long we fluttered upon 
the wings of doubtful ſucceſs, he was not ſurpriſed. | 

HowePs Local Foreft. 

It is impoſſible that men ſhould certainly diſcover 
the agreement or diſcernment of ideas, whilft their 
thoughts „latter about, or ſtick only in ſounds of 


Pope. 


Ray. | 


| FLUX. 2. . | fuxns, Latin; ux, French.) 


RG > 
Eſteem we theſe, my friends ! event and chanee, 
Produc'd by atoms from their flutt” ring dance 


| Prior, 

His thoughts are very Autlering and wandering, 
and cannot be fixed attentively to a few ideas ſuc- 
ceſſively. | | Watts. 


To FLU'TTER. vv. g. 
1. To drive in diſorder; like a flock of 
birds ſuddenly rouſed. 
Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 
Flutter'd your Volſcians in Corioli. Shakeſp. 
2. To hurry the mind. | 
2. To diſorder the poſition of any thing. 
FLu'TTER. z. . [from the verb.] o 
1. Vibration ; undulation ; quick and irre- 
gular motion. | 
An infinite variety of motions are to be made uſe 
of in the flutter of a fan: there is the angry utter, 


the modeſt Hutter, and the timorous flutter. 
Addiſon's Shectator. 


2. Hurry; tumult; diſorder of mind. 

3. Confuſion; irregular poſition. 

Fuuvia'ticx. adj. [ fuviaticus, Latin. | 
Belonging to rivers. , h 


ws 


1. The act of flowing; paſſage. 
The ſimple and primary motion of fire is hu, 
in a direct line from the centre of the fuel to its 
circumference, | . Digby. 
By the perpetual Fzx of the liquids, a great part of 
them is thrown out of the body. * Arbuthnot, 
2, The ſtate of paſſing away and giving 
place to others. 

Whether the heat of the ſun in animals whoſe 
parts are ſucceſſive, and in a continual fu, can 
produce a deep and perfect gloſs of blackneſs. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

What the ſtated rate of intereſt ſhould be, in the 
conſtant change of affairs, and flux of money, 1s 
hard to determine. X Locke. 

In the conſtituent matter of one body, turning na- 
turally to another like body, the ſtock or fund can 
never be exhauſted, nor the ux and alteration ſen- 
fible. Woodward. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual 
Aux, and ſtand inneed of recruits to ſupply thoſe 
words that are continually falling. Felton. 

3. Any flow or iſſue of matter. 

Quinces ſtop fluxes of blood. - Arbuthnot. 
4. Dyſentery; diſeaſe in which the bowels 
are excoriated and bleed; bloody flux. 

Eat eaſtern ſpice, ſecure 
From burning fixes and hot calenture, e 
5. Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 
Civet i: the very uncleanly ux of a cat. Shak, 
6. Concourſe; confluence. | 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 
*Tis right, quoth he ; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company, Shakeſpe As you like it. 
7. The ſtate of being melted. | 
8. That which mingled with the body 
makes it melt. 1 
FL ux. adj, | fuxus, Latin.] Unconſtant ; 
not durable; maintained by a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of parts, | 
To FLUX. v. a. 5 
1. To melt. 
2. Jo ſalivate; to evacuate by ſpitting. 
He might faſhionably and genteelly have been 
duelled or fluxed into another world. South, | 


FLuxYLITY. 2. . [fuxus, Latin.] Eaſineſs 
of ſeparation of parts; poſſibility of 
liquefaction. 

Experiments ſeem to teach, that the ſuppoſed 
averſation of nature to a vacuum is but accidental, or 
in conſequence, partly of the weight and fluidity, 
or at leaſt fuxility of the bodies here below. Bie. 


FLu'x10N. 2. J. | fluxio, Latin.) 
1. The act of flowing. | 
2. The matter that flows, | 


| 


* 


Lr 
| The fuxicy increaſed, and abſceſſes were raifed, 


3. [In mathematics, | The arithmett Fl 

analyſis of infinitely ſmall variable 1 s 
tities; or it is the method of Andi go 
infinite ſmall or infinitely ſmall en 
tity, which, being taken an FO 
number of times, 33 equal to a 
quantity given. arri 

A penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties 2 4 
depths of modern algebra and Siuxions, are > 
worth the labour of thoſe who = 


deſign t . 
profeflions as the bufineſs of life. on * 


(To FLY. pret. few or fed; part. fi ct 


Jlown.. wv. n. ¶Fleogan, Saxon. Fo th is 
properly 70 uſe wings, and gives fx ang 
fun. To flee is to ęſcpe, or 1 29 
away, plean, Saxon, and makes fid, 
They are now confounded, ] 
1 To move through the air with Wings, 
Ere the bat hath flows: 
His cloiſter'd flight. Shakeſpeare's Macher 
Fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven, en. f. 40 
Theſe men's haſtineſs the warier fort of you 00 
not commend : ye wiſh they had held themſci;e; 
longer in, and not fown ſo dangerouſly abroad be. 
fore the feathers of the cauſe had been grown. 
| EE Hiker, 
2. To paſs through the air. 


Man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks fy upward, 


56. v. 
3. To paſs away, with the idea of ſwiftneſz 
Or eſcape. | 
Ev'n a romance, a tune, a rhime, 
Help thee to paſs the tedious time, 
Which elſe would on thy hand remain; 
Though fownr, it ne er looks back again. 
4. To paſs ſwiftly. 
The ſcouts with Aying ſpeed 
Return, and through the city ſpread the neus. 
Dryden, 
Earth rolls back beneath the Hung ſteed. Pope 
5. To move with rapidity. 
As ſtriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about. Dryden, 
6. To part with violence. | 
Glad to catch this good occaſion, 
Moſt thoroughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff 
And corn ſhall fy aſunder. Shakeſpeare, 
He baſſas heads, to ſave his own, made iy 
And now, the ſultan to preſerve, muſt die. Hal. 
7. To break; to ſhiver; to burſt aſunder 


with a ſudden exploſion. 
Behold, a frothy ſubſtance riſe; SIT 
Be cautious, off your bottle ies. Sri 
8. [plean, Saxon; lichen, German.] 1o 
run away; to attempt eſcape, In this 
ſenſe the verb is properly to Fee, when 
fled is formed ; but the following exam- 
ples ſhew that they are confounded: 
they are confounded oftener in the pre- 
ſent than in the pretertenſe. ] 
Which when the valiant elf perceiv'd, he leapt, 
As lion fierce, upon the fying prey. Spenſer. 
Ve ſhall flee, as ye fed from before the F eng 
: eh. A. Vo 
Abiather eſcaped and Zed after David. 1 S4. 3x: 
What wonder if the kindly beams he iſhed, 
Reviv'd the drooping arts again 3 
If ſcience rais'd her head, = 3 
And ſoft humanity, that from rebellion A. 


T1 


Prin, 


He oft deſir'd to fy from Ifrael's throne, 
And live in ſhades with her and love alone. 10 

I'll y from ſhepherds, flocks, and flow 1 plains; 
From ſhepherds, focks, and playns I may remo\ts 
Forſake mankind, and all the world but love. 


VII), 


off * 


9. To Fry az. To ſpring with violence 


doubtiul ligniſication. cle 


upon; to fall on ſuddenly, 


A ſervant 


quire: 
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g. To refuſe aſſociation with. 


hat he bred, thrill'd with remorſe, 
SB —_— the a , bending his ſword 
Tos gee mk; ho, hefe d kim den 
on hi mfe i . 
Hero on him, and _—_ em fel! Sate 
. ; have ſeen the dog- 
Though the dogs have never ; 
; ill come forth, and Ay at him. 
killer, yet they " Bacon's Nat. _ 
r. no fortune, can keep a man from 
Ron er when an "enraged conſcience ſhall 
"> him, and take him by the throat. South. 
This is an age that Flies at all learning, and en- 


7 ially into f South, 
nircs eſpecially into faults. 3 
8 To F.y il the face. To inſult. 


his would diſcourage any man from doing you | 
<5 wh you will either neglect him, or fly in his |. 


e and he muſt expect only danger to himſelf. 
. ai Swifr's Drapier's Letters, 
11. 7 Fl v inthe face, To act in defiance, 
| Fly in nature's face : | 
hut how, if nature fly in my face firſt? 
— Then nature's the aggreſſor. Dryden, 


12. To FLY . Io revolt. 


Deny to ſpeak to me? They're ſick, they're weary, | 


They have travell'd all the night! mean fetches; 
The images of revolt and flying off. Shakeſp. 
The traytor Syphax 
Flew e at once with his Numidian horſe. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
13. To Fl v t. To burſt into paſſion. 
How eaſy is a noble ſpirit diſcern'd, 
From harſh and ſulphurous matter that ies out 
In contumelies, makes a noiſe, and ſtinks. | 
Ben. Janſ. Catil. 
Paſſion is apt to ruffle, and pride wlll fy out into 
contumely and neglect. Collier of Friendſhip, 
14. To FLY ot. To break out into li- 
cence, 
You uſe me like a courſer ſpurr'd and rein'd : 


If 1 fy cut, my fierceneſs you command. Dryden. | 


F.piits, when unoppaſed, fy cut into all the page 
antries of worſhip 3 but when they are hard preſſed 
by arguments, lie cloſe intrenched behind the coun- 
cil ot Trent. | Dryden. 


15, To FLy out. To ſtart violently from 
any direction. 5 
All bodies, moved cireularly, have a perpetual 
encevour to recede from the centre, and every mo- 
ment would fy cut in right lines, if they were not 
reltrained. 
15, 7% FLY. To diſcharge. 


The noily culverin, o'ercharg'd, lets fly, 


aud burlts, unaiming, in the rended ſky. Granville, | 


17. To be light and unencumbered : as, a 
Jing camp. 
7: FUr. vv. a. 
1, To ſhun; to avoid; to decline. 
Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love 
_ purſues; ' 
Parſaing that which flies, and Hing what purſues, 
Shakeſpeare. 
O Tove, I think | 


Foundations fy the wretched ; ſuch I mean, 

Waere they ſhould be relieved. Shakeſpeare. 
b [t you fly phyſick in health altogether, it will 
* 90 ſtrange for your body when you ſhall need it. 

: Bacon's Eſſays. 
e «hither ſhall I run, or which way fly 25 
he ſight of this ſo horrid ſpectacle. 


pep fe the wretch ; or when with cares oppreſt, 

% his toſs d limbs are weary' d into reſt, | 
"np dreams invade. Dryden's Juvenal. 
e him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 
p 10 quit by flight, 

A als, to Ax the Cretan ſhore, 
= ar limbs on jointed pinions bore, 

a urtt who fail'd in air. Dryden's An. 
. To attack by a bird of prey. 
my fowl, and kill them, it is ſomewhat 
1 Baca. 
8 's probable that ſea was originally the 
Letertte of fy, when it ſignified vola- 


Bentley's Sermons. | 


Milian. 
«<4 


E a man can tame this. monſter, and with her y 


| FOA 
tion, and fed when it ſignified eſcape : 
Hown ſhould be confined likewiſe to 


confounded. I know not any book ex- 
cept the Scriptures in which / and fee 
are carefully kept ſeparate. 

Flv. 2. . ſpleoze, Saxon. ] | 
1. A ſmall winged inſet of many ſpecies. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th? gods; 
0p kill us for their ſport. Shakeſpeare, 

y country neighbours begin to think of being in 
general, before they come to think of the Ay in 
their ſheep, or the tares in their corn. Locke, 
To prevent the fy, ſome propoſe to ſow aſues 
with the ſeed, Morgmer's Huſbandry. 
To heedleſs ies the window proves 
A conſtant death. Thomſon's Summer. 


2. That part of a machine which, being put 
N into a quick motion, regulates and equa- 
lifes the motion of the reſt. 

If we ſuppoſe a man tied in place of the weight, 


balance of the jack, to draw him up from the ground. 

Wilkins, 

3. That part of a vane which points how the 

wind blows, T 

To FLy'BLow. v. 3. | fly and blow.] To 
taint with flies; to fill with maggots. 

I am unwilling to believe that he deſigns to play 

tricks, and to fyb/ow my words, to make others 


diſtaſte them, . Stilling fleet. 
Like a flyd/own cake of tallow ; 
Or, on parchment, ink turn'd yellow. Swift. 


So morning infects, that in muck begun, 

Shine, buz, and bleu in the tetting ſun. Pope. 
FLy'BoAT. 2. . | fly and boat. ] A kind 
of veſſel nimble and light for failing. 
 FLyCAa'TCHER. 2. J. [LV and catch.] One 

that hunts flies. 


There was more need of Brutus in Domitian's 
days, to mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a y- 
catcher. Dryden, 
The ſwallow was a fyeatcher as well as the 
ſpider.. L' El. 


FLY'eR. 2. /. from y.] 
1. One that flies or runs away. 
written more frequently ier. 


with their hands, which they never throw counter, 
but at the back of the flier. Sandy's Journey. 
He grieves jo many Britons ſhould be loſt ; 
Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 
To fave the flier than to win the field. Maller. 


2. One that uſes wings. 
3. The fly of a Jack. 
4+ [In architecture.] Stairs made of an 
oblong ſquare figure, whoſe fore and 
back fides are parallel to each other, and 
ſo are their ends: the ſecond of theſe 
fizers ſtands parallel behind the firſt, the 


to fly off from one another, 
Maron s Mech. Exer. 
To FLXIrISH. v. 2. [% and He.] To 
angle with a hook baited with a fly, ei- 
ther natural or artificial. 
I ſhall give you ſome directions for Ay bing. 
| | Waiſon. 
FOAL. z. J. [fola, Saxon. ] The offspring | 
of a mare, or other beaſt of burthen. The 
cuſtomnorv is to uſe coli for a young horſe, 
and foal for a young mare; but there was 
not originally any ſuch diſtinction. 4 
Alſo flew his fiecd, 
And with his winged heels did tread the wind, 
As he had been a foal of Pegaſus's kind, F. Q, 
Twenty ſhe-aſies and tan foals. 


bring forth, Uſed of mares. 


third behind the ſecond, and ſo are ſaid 


Cen. xxxii. 15. 
To FoAL. v. a. [from the noun.] Jo 


volation; but theſe diſtinctions are now 


it were eaſy, by a ſingle hair faſtened unto the fy or | 


They hit one another with darts, as the others do- 


* 


This is | 


= 


4 


2 1 


9 


Give my horſe to Timon : it Hals me ſtraight 
Ten able horſes. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Such colts as are : 
Of generous race, ttraight, when they firſt are foal'd, 


Walk proudly. May's Georgicks. 
To Foal. wv. 2. To be diſburthened of 
the foetus. Uſed of beafts of burthen. 


About September take your mares. into the 


houſe, where keep them *till they foal. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry 
Fo'aLBrt. 


Fo'aLFooT. 1. . Plants. | 
FOAM. z. /. Fam, Saxon.] The white 


ſubſtance which agitation or fermentation 
gathers on the top of liquours; froth ; 
ſpume. - | 5 
The foam upon the water. Hoſ. x. 7. 
Whitening down their moſſy tinctur'd ſtream 
Deſcends the billowy foam. Thomſon's Spring. 
To FoaM. v. 2. | from the noun. 


1. To froth; to gather foam. 


What a beard of the general's cut will do among. 
feaming bottles and ale-waſh'd wits, is wonderful. . 
Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Czfar fell down in the market- place, and md 


at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown'd, 


And ſprinkl'd large libations on the ground. Fepe.- 
Upon a foaming horſe | Ps | 
9WEC, 


There follow'd itrait a man of royal port. 
2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated. 
He foameth, and gnaſhed with his teeth. 
Mar. ix. 11. 
Foa Mx. adj. [from fram.] Covered 
with foam; frothy. | 
More white than Neptune's foamy face, 
When ſtruggling rocks he would embrace. 
Behold how high the foamy billows ride ! 
The winds and waves are on the juſter fide. 


Sidney. 


den. 

FOB. 1. /. ¶ fuppe, fup/acte, Gerinan.I A 
ſmall pocket. | 

Hudibrug. 


Who pick'd a / at holding forth. 
When were the dice with more profuſion thrown ? 
The w<ll-ill'd fob, not empty'd nowalone. Dryd. 

He put his hand into his /, and prefented me 
in his name with a tobacco-ſtopper. Addifon.. 

Two pockets he called his e: they. were too 

large ſlits ſqueezed cloſe by the preſſure of his belly. 
Swift. 
Orphans around his bed the lawyer ſces,. 
And takes the. plaintiff's and defendant's fees; 
His fellow pick- purſe, watching for a job, | 
Fancies his finger's in the cully's . Swifts 
To Fos v. g. | fuppen, German.] 
1. To'cheat; to trick; to defraud. 
I think it is ſcurvy, and begin to find myſelf ob 
in it. ö Shakeſprare's Othello. 

Shall there be a gallows ſtanding in England when 
thou art king, and reſolution thus 5d as it is with 
the ruſty curb of old father antick the law. 

. Shakeſteare's Henry IV. 
He goes prefling forward, *till he was bel 
again with another ſtory, 
2. To FoB of To ſhift off; to put aſid: 
with an artifice ; to delude by a trick. 
You muſt not think 
To f:6 off your difgraces with a tale. Shakeſp.- 

For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 

To get their wives and children meat; 
But theſe will not be #:54'd off fo, 
They muſt have wealth and power too. 

By a Ravenna vintaer once betray'd, 

So much for wine and water mix'd J paid; 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 
The raſcal fh me of with only wine. Addiſons 

Being a great lover of country-ſports, I abſoluiely 
determined not to be a miniſter of ſtate, nr to be- 

fab d off with a garter. Addiſon's Freeboldere. 


Fiudizrass 


 Fo'CaL. adj. [from focus. | belonging to: 


the focus. Sce Focus. | 
Schelhammer demandeth whether-the convexity or 
concavity of the drum collects 1avs into a fecal ppirt 
or ſcatters theme | Derhoams 
Foce. 
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FOE 
Fo'c1t. ». /. [ 2 French.] The greater 


or leſs bone between the knee and ankle, 


or elbow and wriſt. 
The fracture was of both the focils of the _ leg. 


tfem, 


Focrr.1aT1oN. 2. J. [ focillo, Lat.] Com- 


id, 


fort ; ſupport. 
FO'CUS. u. /. [Latin.] 
I. [In opticks.] The focus of a glaſs is 
the point of convergence or concourſe, 
where the rays meet and croſs the axis 
after their refraction by the glaſs. 
The point from which rays diverge, or to which 
they converge, may be called their cu. 
Newton's Optics. 
2. Focus of a Parabola. A point 1n the 
axis within the figure, and diſtant from 
the vertex by a fourth part of the para- 
meter, or /atus rectum. Harris. 
3. Focus of an Ellipſis. A point towards 
each end of the longer axis; from whence 
two right lines being drawn to any point 
in the circumference, ſhall be together 
equal to that longer axis. Harris, 
4. Focus of the Hyberbala. A point in 
the principal axis, within the oppoſite 
hyperbolas ; from which if any two right 
lines are drawn, meeting in either of the 
oppoſite hyberbolas, the difference will be 
equal to the principal axis. Dia. 
FO'DDER. 2. /. [noSne, po ðen, Saxon. ] 
Dry food ſtored up for cattle againſt 
Winter. 
Their cattle, ſtarving for want of fodder, cor- 
rupted the air. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Being not to be raiſed without wintering, they 
will help to force men into improvement of land by a 
neceſſity of fodder. Temple, 
Of graſs and fodder thou defraud'ſt the dams, 
And of their mothers dugs the ſtarving lambs. 
Dryd. Virgil. 
To Fo'DDtR. v. a. 8 the noun J To 
feed with dry food. 
Natural earth is taken from juſt under the turf of 
tze beſt paſture ground, in a place that has been well 
Feddered on. Evelyn, 
From Winter keep, 
Well fodder'd in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheep. 
Dryd. Virgil. 
A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three 
barns, with as many cowyards to fodder cattle 
1 Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Straw will do well enough to fodder with. 
Mortimer. 


Fo'DDERER. z. /. [from fodder. } He 
who fodders cattle. 
FOE. u. /. [fah, Saxon; fae, Scottiſh. ] 
I. An enemy in war, 
Ere he had eſtabliſhed his throne, 
He fought great batties with his ſavage fee, 
In which he them deteated ever more. Fairy Queen. 
Never but one more was either like 
To meet lo great a fee. Milton. 
2. + perſecutor ; an enemy in common 
life. 
God's beniſon go with you, and with thoſe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of fees. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Forc'd by thy worth, thy fee in death become, 
Thy friend has lodg'd thee in a coſtly tomb. 
| Dryden's Fad. 
Thy defects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend, and ev'ry foe. 
3. An opponent; an illwiſher, 
He that. conſiders and enquires into the reaſon of 
things, is counted a fic to received doctrines. 
Watts on the Mind, 
Fo'tMaN. 2. . [from foe and ran.] 
Enemy in war; antagoniſt. An obſolete 


word, 


Pete. 


| To FOIL v. a. 


Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily ſpoil ; 
Therefore hencetorth be at your keeping well, 
And ever ready for your foeman fell. Fairy Queen. 
What valiant foeman, like to Autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down in top of all their pride? 
hakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
FO'ET US. n. ſ. [Latin.] The child in the · 
womb after it is perfectly formed: but 
before, it is called embrio. Quincy. 
A fetus, in the mother's womb, differs not much 
from the ſtate of a vegetable. Locke. 


FOG. x. /. [ feg. Daniſh, a ſtorm.] A 
thick miſt; a moiſt denſe vapour near 
the ſurface of the land or water. 


You fenſuck d fogs drawn by the pow'rful ſun, 
To fall and blait her pride. Shakeſpeare. 
Leſſer miſts and fegs than thoſe which covered 
Greece with ſo long darkneſs, preſent great altera- 
tions in the ſun and moon. | Raleigh. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs / far hence fly away; 
Taint not the pure itreams of the ſpringing day 
With your dull influence : it is for you 
To fit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow. 
Craſhaw. 
Fogs we frequently obſerve after ſunſetting, even 
in our hotteſt months. Woodward. 


Foe, 2. J. ¶ fogagium, low Latin. Gramen 
in foreſta regis locatur pro fogagio. Lege. 
foreft. Scatice.) Aftergraſs; graſs which 
grows in Autumn after the hay is mown. 

Fo'cciLY. adi. [from foggy. ] Miſtily; 
darkly; cloudily. | 

The 


Fo'cc1NEss. 2. . [from foggy.] 
ſtate of being dark or miſty ; cloudineſs ; 
miſtineſs. 

Fold v. adj. from fog. | 

1. Miſty; cloudy ; dank; full of moiſt 
Vapours. 

Alas ! while we are wrapt in foggy mitt 
Of our ſelf-love, fo paſſions do deceive, 
We think they hurt, when moſt they do aſſiſt. 
| Sidney. 
And Phœbus flying ſo, moſt ſhameful ſight, 
His bluſhing face in Fogg y cloud implys, 
- And hides tor thame. Spenſer. 
Whence have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate fogg y, raw and dull ? 
| | Shakeſp. Henry V. 
As cleere Phoebus, when ſome fogg y cloud 
His brightneſſe from the world a while doth throwd, 
Doth by degrees beginne to ſhew his light. Brown, 
Let not air be ſubject to any foggy noiſome- 
neſs, from fens or marſhes near adjoining. 
Wiouon's Architecture. 
About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by 
no means fogg y, retire your rarett plants. 
S883» | a Evelyn's Kalender. 

2. Cloudy in underſtanding; dull. 

Fon. zizterje. [from pah, Saxon, an ene- 
my.] An interjection of abhorrence : 


as if one ſhould at ſight of any think 


hated cry out a fee / 

Not to affect many propoſed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion and degree, 
Whereto we ſee in all things nature tends, 
Fah] one may ſmell in ſuch a will moſt rank, 
Foul difproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shakeſp. 


FOI RLE. u. /. [French.] A weak fide; 
a blind fide; a failing. 


He knew the foi4/es of human nature. Fried. 
The witty men ſometimes have ſenfe enough to 
know their own foib/e, and therefore they crattil, 
{hun the attacks of argument. Waits Logick, 


[ ZHeler, to wound, old 
French. ] | 
1. To put to the worſt; to defeat; though 


without a complete victory. 
Amazement ſeiz'd 


The rebel thrones; but greater rage to ſee 
Milton. 


| Thus foil'd their mightieit. 


Infect her beauty, . 


N 


2. [ Fouller, French.] To bl 


3. To defeat; to puzzle. 


FofL. 2. /. from the verb.] 


1. A defeat; a miſcarriage; an advan. 


2. [ Feuille, French,] Leaf; 


5. Something of another colour near u hid 


Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eves, 


4. [From jouller, French. | A blunt ſword 


Fo'lL ER. 2. . [ 


Leader of thoſe armies bright, 
Which but th* omnipotent none could have filler 


Yet theſe ſubje not: I to thee d 
What inward thence I feel, not 1 74 
Who meet with various objects, ſrom by, 8 45 
Variouſly repreſenting; yet ſtill free, 5 
Approve the beſt, and follow what 1 approve, 


Milt;y, 


M. 74135, 
Ju, 
Valte, 
ef it 6 


Strange, that your fingers ſhou! "6; 
Without the hel of ar a or 71 pe 

He had been oiled in the cure, and hag 
nature. Wiſeman; Fi, 

In their conflicts with fin * 80 
often foiled, that they now deſpair of ever e 
the day. 5 Ca amy's | is, 
Virtue, difdain, deſpair, I oft have try'd; ns 
And, foil'd, have with new arms my foe def 
But I, the conſort of the thunderer, 9 
Have wag' d a long and unſucceſsful war: 
With various arts and arms in vain have toll 
And by a mortal man at length am 57d, Died 


unt; t 
When light-wing'd toys 5 
Of feather'd Cupid 5%, with wanton dulneſs, 
My ſpeculative and offic'd inſtruments, Shakeſs, 


Whilſt I am following one character, I am cv] 
in my way by another, and put up ſuch 2 vatier, of 
odd creatures in both ſexes, that they “ the (cen 
of one another, and puzzle the chace, Addi. 


tage gained without a complete conquet, 
We of thy cunning had no diffidence; 
One ſudden h ſhall never breed diſtruſt. $4, 
Whoſoever overthroweth his mate in fuch for, 
as that either his back, or the one ſhoulder, 254 
contrary heel do touch the ground, ſhall be 4. 
counted to give the fall: if he be endangered, an! 
make a narrow eſcape, it is call'd a % Ca, 
So after many a oil the temper proud, 
Renewing freſh aflaults, amidſt his pride, 
Fel! whence he ſtood to ſee his victor fall, 
When age ſhall leve] me to impotence, 
And ſweating pleaſure leave me on the Vl. 
Seullbter, 
Death never won a ſtake with greater toil, 
Nor e'er was fate ſo near a foil. Dry, 
F 


A ſtately palace, built of ſquared brick, 
Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 
Whoſe walls were high, but nothing ſtrong nor that, 
And golden ei all over them diſplay d. I. & 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal ſoil, 
Nor in the gliſtering foil 


Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies. 


LES | 
Ati, 1 


Milt;s, 


jewels are ſet to raiſe their luſtre, 
As the a black filk cap on him begun i 

To ſet tor foil of his milk-white to ſerve, Sir), 
Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 

My reformation glittering o'er my fault, 


Nor tea 


$ [Fro 
comp 
adde 
anoth 


Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. . 
The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſte ps 
Eſteem a foil, wherein thou art to ſet 
The precious jewel of thy home. Shake ſpa 
'Tis the property of all true diamonds to d 
the fil cloſely to itſelf, and thereby beter e 
its luſtre: the foi/ is a mixture of maſii-Þ a 5. 
ivory. rew's MAI 
Hector has a foil to ſet him off: we oppo* 
incontinence of Paris to the temperance ol Fe! 
Broome or the 041% 


Conimi 
de 1141 


_ The 


uſed in fencing. 

He chat plays the king ſhall be Ba 
majeſty ſhall have tribute of me: the ares: 
k.1ght thall uſe his 5 and target. wr 

rom foil. ] One wiv ls 


ined advantage over another. 


welcome; b 


: fravertt 

Jo FOIN. v. 2. | foindre, Fr. Shinn, „ Wig 
To puſh in fencing. 1 15 

5 Vol. 


FOL 
Ye hew'd, and laſh'd, and foin'd, and thunder'd 
blows 5 Ss 
ere way did ſeek into his life; 
age 4 5 mail, could ward fo mighty throws, 
But yielded paſſage to his cruel knife. Fairy Queen, 
He 4ares not what miſchief he doth, if his weapon 
de out: he will Yin like any devil; he will ſpare 
geither man, woman, nor child. Shakeſpeare. 
Then both, no moment loſt, at once advance 
Againlt each other, arm'd with ſword and lance : 
They laſh, they /in, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 
Their corilets, and the thinneſt parts explore. Dry. 
Porx. 2. / | from the verb.] A thruſt; a 


uſh. : 

10 el b. adv, {from Hin. ] In a puſh- 
ing manner. 

1150n 2. J [FoIfron, Saxon. ] Plenty; 
abundunce. A word now out of uſe. 

Pay juttly thy tithes, whatſoever thou be, 

That God may in dleiling ſend f-7ifor to thee. Tuff. 

Be wiltul to kill, and unſkiltul to ſtore, 

Aud look for no foiſon, I tell thee before. 7er. 
Nature thould bring forth, 

Of itz own kind, all Yin, all abundance, 

To fed my innocent people. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

A. thoſe that feed grow full, as bloſſoming time 
Th ;r from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming Ven; fo her plenteous womb 
Exc: ofieth his tull tilth and huibandry. Seat. 

J. FulsT, v. a. | fanſſer, French. ] To in- 
ſert by forgery. 

Leſt neglizence or partiality might admit or 77 
in abuſes ard corruption, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed io take account of their doings. Carew, 

Füge law, aud , into ſome by place 
Oi fone: old rotten roul. Drydea's Don Sebaſtian. 

Fol sT x ISS. 2. . [from ſofly.] Fuſtineſs; 
mouldineſs. | 

Dreis muſtard, and lay it in cellar up ſweet, 

Let Faiſtineſt make it tor table unmeet. Tin ſſer. 


ko'isrv. adj, | See Fus r.] Mouldy; 


fulty, 
FOLD. . / [yalæd, paPS, Saxon.) 
1. The ground in which ſheep are confined, 
His cv es he open'd, and beheld a field 
Port arable and tiith z whereon were theaves 
New reap'd ; the other part, ſheepwalks and e. 
Ailton. 
lu thy book record their groans, 
Who were thy ſheep, and in their ancient feud 
Slain. Milton, 
2. he place where ſheep are houſed. 
Time drives the flocks from lield to fd. 
Win chers rage and rocks grow cold; 
4:1 Phi mel becometh dumb, 
&na all complain of cares to come. 
3. ihe {lock of ſheep. 
And this gu fee I tearcely drag along, 
Whyycating on the rocks has left her young, 
V's yp* and promiſe of my ſailing Feld, Dryden. 
+ A limit ; a boundary 
Secure from meeting, they're diſtinctly roll'd; 
Nor icave Uicir ſeals, and pais the dreadtul d. 
Creech. 
5. [From pild, Saxon.] A double; a 
complication; an involution ; one part 
added to another; one part doubled upon 
another, - 
She in this trice of time 
Conmits a thing ſo monttrous, to diſmantle 
De lidiy /.4ds of favour ! Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
[he ancient Egyptian mummies were throwded 
n a4 number ot / of linen, beſmeared with 
Ce. Hacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Not with indented wave, the ſerpent then 
done on ile ground, as ſince; but on his rear 
1 vale of riſing Folds, that tower'd 
Feld above fold, a furging maze | Milion. 
Let the draperies be nobly ſpread upon the body, 
nd ict the t be large the parts ſhould be often 
fruveried by the flowing of the figs. Dryden. 
a Wich tear and wonder ſeiz'd, the crowd heholds 
2 glorcs of death, with ſeven diſtinguiſh'd fo/a's 
{ tough bull hides, Dryden's Virg. Vn. 


Raleigh. 


OL. I. 


FOL. 

The inward coat of a lion's ſtomach has ſtronger 
F*/ds than a human, but in other things not much 
different. 5 Arbuthnot. 

6. From the foregoing ſignification is de- 
rived the uſe of fold in compoſition, 
Fold fignifies the ſame quantity added : 
as tao fold, twice the quantity; ,n 

fold, twenty times repeated. 

But other fell into good ground, and brought forth 
fruit; ſome an hundred fold, fome jixry fold, ſome 
thirty fold. Malt. 

At laſt appear 

Ileil bounds high reaching to the horrid roof, 

And thrice three ſld the gates: three folds were braſs, 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock. Milton. 

Their martyr'd blood and aihes ſow 

O'er all th? Italian fields, where till doth ſway 
The triple tyrant ; that froin theſe may grow 

A hurtred fold, Milton. 

To Fol p. v. a. [from the noun,] 

1. To ſhut ſheep in the fold. 

The ſtar that bids the ſhepherd , 

Now the top of heav'n doth hold. Ailton. 

We tee that the Ying of ſheep helps ground, 
as well by their warmth as by their compoſt. Saco. 

She in pens his flocks wille, 
And thea produce her dairy ftore, 

With wine to drive away the cold, 

And unbought daintics of the poor. Dryden's Har. 

2. [paldan, Saxon, ] To double; to com- 


plicate. 
As a vaſture ſhalt thou fo/ them up. Heb. i. 12. 
Yet a little flcep, a little ſlumber, a little fo/ding 
of the hands to ſleep. Prov. vi. 10. 
They be en together as thorns. Nab. i. 10. 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock her 
cloſet, take forth paper, fo: it, write upon't, read 
it, ſeal it, and again return to bed, Shakeſpeare, 
Conſcious of its own impotence, it ds its arms 
in deſpair, and fits curfing en a corner. Collier. 
Both furl their fails, and ſtrip them for the fight; 
Their dd theets diſmiſs the uſeleſs air. Dre. 
3. To incloſe; to include; to ſhut. 
We will defcend and ld him in our arms. Shak, 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death, 
Whoſe brighr outſhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs fo/ded up. Shakefp. 
The fires 1' th' lowett hell /i in the people! 
Shak. Coriol. 
To FolD. wv. 2. To cloſe over another of 
the ſame Kind; to join with another of 
the ſame kind. 
"The two lcaves of the one door were Ag, and 
the two leaves of the other door were ye. 
1 Airgs, vi. 34. 
FOLIA'CEOUS. adj. | foliaceus, from f6- 
linen, Latin.] Conſiſting of laminæ or 
leaves. | 
A piece of another, conſiſting of an onter cruft, of 
a rudy talky ſpar, and a blue talks /aceors tpar, 
Ii godurd 00 87 
Fo LI AGE. 2. /. [ falium, Latin; feuiilage, 
French.] Leaves; tutts of leaves; the 
apparel of leaves to a plant. 
he great columns are tinely engraven with fruit: 
and f./iage, that run twiſting about them irom the 
very top to the bottom. Addijon. 
When twelling buds their oJ'rous foliage ſhed, 
And gently harden into truit, the wile 
Spare not the little offspriags, if they grow 
Redundant. Philips 
To FOL IA TE. v. g. | foliatus, folium, Latin. | 
To beat into laminas or leaves. 
Cold fuliated, or any metal foliated, e 
co 
Tt gold be feliated, and held between your eyes 
and the light, the light looks of a greenith blue, 
| Newtan's Opt 
Folt1a'TION. 2. J. | feltatis, folium, Latin. |] 
1. The act of beating into thin leaves. 
2. Foliation is one of the parts of the 
flower, being the collection of thoſe fu- 


gacious coloured leaves called petala, 


_— 


FOL 


which conſtitute the compaſs of the 


flower; and ſometimes guard the fruit 
which ſucceeds the foliation, as in ap- 
ples and pears, and ſometimes ftand 
within it, as in cherries and apricots ; for 
theſe, being tender and pulpous, and 
coming forth in the Spring, would be 
injured by the weather, if they were not 
lodged up within their flowers. Quincy. 
Fo'LIATURE. 2. J. [from folium, Latin. ] 
The ſtate of being hammered into leaves. 
Die. 
FO'ZIO. u. /. [in filis, Latin.] A large book 
of which the pages are formed by a ſheet 
of paper once doubled, 
Plumbinus and Plumeo made lefs progreſs in 


knowledge, though they had read over more flies. 
Watts on the Mind, 


Fo'LtomoRrT. ad, [ folium mortuum, Lat.] 
A dark yellou; the colour of a leaf faded: 
vulgarly called philomor. 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and 
the extcriour cortex of a f/iomort colour. II aodao. 


FOLK. 1. /. [pole, Saxon; ge, Dutch: 
it is properly a noun collective, and has 
no plural but by modern corruption. } 

1. People, in familiar language. 

Never troubling him, either with aſking queſtions, 
or finding tault with his melancholy, but rather nt- 


ting to his dolor dolorous diſcourſes of their own and - 


other fc/{s misfortune. Sidney. 
Dorilaus having married His fitter, had his mar- 


riage in ſhort tine bleſt, for to are h wont to ſay, 


how unhappy ſoever the children after grow, with 4 


fon. Sidney. 
When with greateſt art he ſpoke, 

You'd think he talk'd like other fk; 

For all a rhetorician's rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. Hudibras. 


2. Nations; mankind. 
Thou thalt judge the f2/# righteouſly, and govern 
the nations upon earth. Pjal. ivii. 4. 


3. Any Kind of people as diſcriminated 


from others. 
The river thrice hath flow'd, no ebb between 5 
And che old A, time's doting chronicles, 
Say it did fo à little time before. Shakeſp. 
Anger is a Kind of vafenets; as it appears well in 
the weakneſs of children, women, old f, and tick 
folks. N 8 Ba. un. 
4. It is now ufed only in familiar or bur- 
leſque language. 
Clu gout nian Doblon of the green 
Renemvrs ie the wee has ſeeu, 
Aud goes with V tw thew the fight. 
He walk “i and vore a threaibare cloak; | 
He din'd aid {upp'd at charge of other: foi, Su iff, 
FOLK MOTH. A. J. | from falt and mots. } 
Thote hills were appointed for tua ſpecial uſes, 
and Suit by two ſeveral nations: the one is that 
wich yeu call fd/4mutrs, buiit by the Saxons, and 
ſigniues in the Saxon a meeting of folk. Spenſet. 


FoL III E. 2. /. folliculus, Latin.) 


1. A cavity in any body with ſtrong coats. 
Although there be no eminent and circular Aldi- 
icle, no round bag o: vehicle, which long containetts 
this humour; yet is there à maniteſt receptacle of 
choler from the liver into the gits. Hoon. 
2. K,Vile is a term in botany ſignify ing 
ſeed-veſlels, capſula ſeminalis, or cate, 
witch ſome fruits and ſeeds have over 
them; as that of the alkcngi, pedicu- 
laris, &c. Luincy. 
To FO'L LOW. tw. a. [ polxz:an, Saxon; 
volgen, Dutch.) 
1. To go after; not before, or ſide by ſide. 
I had rather, foriooth, go before you like 2 nan, 
than lid hm like a dwasls ed, 
5 N VIim 
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FOL. 
| "Him and all his train 
Follow'd in bright proceſſion, to behold 


Creation, and the wonders of his might, Milton. 
5 What could I do, 
- But fo!ow trait, inviſibly thus led? Milton. 


To purſue as an enemy; to chaſe. 
Where ranks fell thiekeſt was indeed the place 
To ſeek Sebaſtian, through a track of death 
I filow'd him by groans of dying foes. —=Dryden. 
3. To accompany ; not to forſake. 
Vet doubt not but in valley and in plain 
God is as here, and will be found alike 
Preſent, and of his preſence many a ſign 
Still allowing thee, ſtill compaſſing thee round 
With goodneſs and paternal love, his face 
Expreſs, and of his ſteps the track divine. Milton. 
; Up he rode, 
Fellow'd with acclamation and the ſound 
Symphonious of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies. 
4. To attend as a dependant. 
And the three eldeſt ſons of Jeſſe went and fo/- 
 fawed Saul to the battle. I Sam. xvii. 13. 
Let not the muſe then flatter lawleſs ſway, 
Nor fo/low fortune where ſhe leads the way. 
. To go after, as a teacher. 
Not yielding over to ofd age his country delights, 
he was at that time /o//5wing a merlin. Sidney. 
Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, | 
And f5//:w'd with his eyes the fleeting ſhade. 
| Dryden's An. 


We fe!lozv fate, which does too faſt purſue. 
Dryden. 


2. 


. tp 4 POS (TRL I AI" ORR” > 4" 


ilton. 


Pope. 


6. To ſucceed in order of time. 
Such fo!lyw him as ſhall be regiſter'd, | 
Part good, part bad, of bad the longer ſcroll. Milt. 
Signs fol/owing ſigns, lead on the mighty * 
| ope. 
7. To be conſequential in argument, as 


effects to cauſes. 

I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear 
What yet they know mult f5//oww, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. Milton. 
$. To imitate ; to copy, as a pupil; or to 
be of an opinion or party. 


and better, others, whom we much more affect, 
leaving it for newer, and changing it for worſe, we 
had rather fo//2w the perfections of them whom 
we like not, than in deiets reſemble them whom 
ve love. Hooker. 

Ill patterns are ſure to be fo//owed more than good 
8 Locle. 
9. To obey; to obſerve, as a guide or 
direction. 

If all who do not f//cw oral tradition as their 
only rule of faith are out of the church, then all 
who falle the council of Treat are no Chriſtians. 
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Folloto not that which is evil. Fohn. 


5 ö Tillatſon. 
* 11 * Moft men admire 

5 Virtue; who fi not her lore. Paradiſe Reg. 
. Fair virtue ſhould I/ thee, 

5 ö I thould be naked and alone, 

% j For thou art not in company, 

" | And ſcarce art to be found in one. Evelyn, 
= 10. To purſue as an object of deſire. 

y Follow peace with all : nen. Hebrews. 


2 8 * 
* e —— 


keep up indefatigably. 
They bound themſelves to his laws and obedience; 
and in caſe it had been fo//zwed upon them, as it 


perpetual civility. Spenſer. 
12. To attend to; to be buſted with. 
le that undertaketh and fo!/owerb other mens 
buſineſs for gain, ſhall fall into ſuits. Eccleſ. 
To Fo LLOW. v. . 
1. To come after another. 
The famine ſhall fe//owv cloſe after you. 
Welcome all that lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. 
2. To attend ſervilely. 
Bauch ſmiling rogues as Meſe ſooth every paſſion, 


Fer. 
Ben Jonſen. 


| That in the nature of their lords rebels: 


Where, Rome keepeth that which is ancienter 


11. To confirm by new endeavours; to | 


ſhould have been, they thould have been reduced to | 


FOL 


4 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but following, Shak. 
3. To be poſteriour in time, | 3 
4. To be conſequential, as effect to cauſe. 
If the negle& or abuſe of liberty to examine what 
would really and truly make for his happineſs 
miſlead him, the miſcarriages that fo//ow on it muſt 
be imputed to his own election. Locke, 
To tempt them to do what is neither for their 
own nor the good of thoſe under their care, great 
miſchiefs cannot but fol/ow. Locke. 
5- To be conſequential, as inference to pre- 


miles. 20 

Though there are or have been ſometimes dwarfs, 
and ſometimes giants in the world; yet it does not 
follow that there muſt be ſuch in every age, nor in 
every country. Temple. 

Dangerous doctrine muſt neceſſarily follow, from 
making all political power to be nothing elſe but 
Adam's paternal power. Locke, 

6. To continue endeavours ; to perſevere. 

Then ſhall we know, if we fo/low on to know 

the Lord. Hof. 


Fo'LLOWER. z. . [from folloxv.] 
1. One who comes after another; not be- 


fore him, or ſide by ſide. 


Little gallant, you were wont to be a flower; 
but now you are a leader; whether had you rather 
lead mine eyes, or eye your maſter's heels? Shak. 

No ſtop, no ſtay, but clouds of ſand ariſe, 
Spurn'd and caft backward on the fo/lower's 

5 Jaden. 
2. One who obſerves a guide or leader. 

The underſtanding that ſhould be eyes to the blind 
faculty of the will, is blind itſelf; and ſo brings al! 
the inconveniencies that attend a blind follower, 
under the conduct of a blind guide. South's Serm. 

3. An attendant or dependant. 

No follower, but a friend. 

4. An aſſociate; a companion. 

How accompanied, can'tt thou tell that ? 
With Poins, and other his continual fo//owvers. 

Shak, H. IV. 
5. One under the command of another. 

I hold it no wiſdom to leave unto the Iriſh chiefs 
too much command over their kindred, but rather 
withdraw their fs//owers from them as much as may 
be, and gather them under the command of law. 

Spenſer's State of Ireland, 

And forc'd /Eneas, when his ſhips were loſt, 

To leave his fo/{owers on a foreign coaſt. Dryden, 
6. A ſcholar; an imitator; a copyer. 

Be ye folowers of me, even as I am of Chriſt, 

: 1 Cor. xi. 1. 

The true proſeſſion of Chriſtianity inviolably en- 
gages all its fel. /owwers to do good to all men. 

Spratt's Sermons. | 

Every one's idea of identity will not be the ſame 
that Pythagoras and thouſands of his followers have. 
| Loc te. 

The church of Smyrna profeſſed they worthily loved 
the martyrs, as the diſciples and fo//cwwers of our 
Lord; and becauſe of their exceeding great affection 


Pope. | 


to their king and their maiter. Nelſon. 
The ſtudious head or gen'rous mind, 

#ol/owwer of God, or friend of human kind, 

Poet or patriot, roſe but to reſtore 

The faith and moral nature gave before. Pope. 


th One of the ſame faction or party. 
/ 5 » . * 
O'LLY. 2. J. [ folie, French. 
1. Want of underſtanding; weakneſs of 
intellect. 
This is fe/ly childhood's guide, | 
This is childhood at her fide,  Hawkeſworth. 
2. Criminal weakneſs ; depravity of mind. 
Think'it thou, that duty ſhould have dread to 
ſpeak | 
When pow'r to flattery bows ? To plainneſs honour 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. Shakeſp. 
3. Act of negligence or paſſion unbecoming 
gravity or deep wiſdom. In this ſenſe it 
has a plural. | 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
The pretty fo//ies that themteiyes commit; 


Tor if they could, Cupid himſelf would blaß 
To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. Shatef, 
Thy hum'rous vein, thy pleaſing folly, 90 
Lies all neglected, all forgot. P 
Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace ang eaſe 
Whom r or whoſe follics pleaſe. 
To FOME'NT. v. a. | fomentor, Latin 
menter, French. ] TE 
1. 'To cheriſh with heat. 
- Sr kind that lives, 
omented by his virtual power, and warm'd. M. 
2. lo bathe with warm lotions, IN 
He fomented the head with Oplates to 
ſleep, and a ſolution of opium in water to Are 
forehead. | As buht. 
3. To encourage; to lypport ; to cheriſh, 
They love their givings, and foment their dceds ng 
leſs than parents do their children. Win 
: Blame then thyſelf, as reaſon's law requires las: 
ince nature gave, and thou foment'/? my tires, Is 
They are troubled with thoſe 5 5 
they themſelves infuſed and fomented in them, [ che, 
F OMENTA'TION. z. J. | fomentation, French, 


from foment. | 

1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called 
alſo ſtuping, which is applying hot ſhan. 
nels to any part, dipped in medicated de. 
coctions, whereby the ſteams breathe into 
the parts, and diſcuſs obſtructed humour, 


| Dincy 
Fomentation calleth forth the humour by 3 
but yet, in regard of the way made by the poultis 
draweth gently the humours out: for it is a gente 
fomentation, and hath withal a mixture of ſome ſtu. 
pefactive. Bacon's Natural Ii. 


2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts, 

The medicines were prepared by the phyticians, 

and the lotions or fomentations by the nurſes. 

| Arbulbrtt. 

Fo NT ER. 2. /. [from ment.] One that 
foments; an encourager ; a ſupporter, 

Theſe fatal diſtempers, as they did much hurt ty 

the body politick at home, being like humour; 

ſtirred in the natural without evacuation, ſo did 

they produce diſadvantageous effects abroad; and 

better had it been, that the raiſers and /omerters o 

them had never ſprung up. 


Hoe, 
Fox. 2. /. Scott. A word now obſolcte.] 


A fool; an idiot. X 
Sicker I hold him for a greater fon, 
That love's the thing he cannot purchaſe Steer, 


FOND. 2. /. | for, Scottiſh, A word of 
which I have found no ſatisfactory ety- 
mology. To foune is in Chaucer to coat, 
to be fooliſh. ] 3 

1. Fooliſh; ſilly; indiſcreet ; imprudent; 
injudicious. 

That the Grecians or Gentiles ever did think it a 
fond or unlikely way to ſeek men's conveii!0n by 
ſermons, we have not heard. Hiker, 

He was beaten out of all love of learning by a-14 

' ſchool-maſter. ſcat 

Tell theſe ſad women, 
"Tis ford to wail inevitable ſtrokes, = 
As *tis to laugh at them. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 

Grant I may never prove fo fond > 
To truſt man on his oath or bond. Shakeſp. Tins 

I am weaker than a woman's tear, 

Tamer than ſleep, fender than ignorance. SB. 

Fond thoughts may fall into ſome idle brein; | 
But one belief of all, is ever wiſe. Davieh 

| Thou ſec'ſt 
How ſubtly to detain thee 1 deviſe, 
Inviting thee to hear while I relate ; 


ricr, 


Lage. 
* 


Fend! were it not in hope of thy reply. Milan, 
So fond are mortal men, 

Fall'n into wrath divine 

; g Millon. 


As their own ruin on themſelves t' invite. 

Tw as not revenge for griev'd Apollo's wrong 

Thoſe afs's ears on Midas* temples hung; 
But fand repentance of his happy with. 


. N 4 5 hts . 
But reaſon with your nd religion tights Punt. 
'IÞis 


Il aller. 


For many gods are many inſinites. 


W 

| eit is the way to cheat thyſelf, 

This is uy hw 4 Tillatſon. | 
i”, ling; valued by folly. 
| £ = vil fond ſhekles of the teſted gold, 
or, Or tones, Whoſe rate are either rich or poor 
| As fancy values them. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. 
pe Fooliſhly tender; injudictouſly 1 
ſt 5. Im a fooliſh find wite. Adaifon 

le Venus I'll ſhine f 
Be fond - be fine. Addiſon. 

| ' Vleaſed in too great a degree; fooliſhly 


delighted: with of: 


Fame is in itfelf a real good, if we may believe 


155 Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. Drydex. 
the , fond of my well-choſen feat, . 
_ My pictures, medals, books complete. Prior. 
l, f dune are ſo fond to know a great deal at once, 
1 and love to talk of things with freedom and boldneſs 
lar. be ore they thoroughly underſtand them. Watts. 
4 1 Fond. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
J o * 17 3 * 8 
Kick 7; Fo'NDLE. treat with great indul- 
he, ence; to careſs; to cocker. 
ich; Hone'er unjuſt your jealouſy appear, 
It does my pity, not my anger move: 

Led Pl! fond 5 the froward child of love. Dryden. 
* hen midſt the fervour of the feaſt, 
an- The Tyrian hugs, and fands thee on her breaſt, 
de- And with ſweet kiſſes in her arms conſtrains, 
into Thou may'ſt infuſe the venom in her veins. Dryden. 

They are allowed to Kiſs the child at mceting 
urs, and parting ; but a profeſſor, who always ſtands by, 
LID will not ſuffer them to uſe any fondling expretiions, 
urs: Swift. 
en 7 Fox b. c. 2. To be fond of; to be in 
4 love with; to doat on. 
bars How will this fadge > My maſter loves her dearly; 

And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 
arts, And ſhe, miſtaken, ſeems to dote on me. Shakeſp. 
ans Fo'xDILER. x. . [from fand.] One who 
tht, ſondles. 8 5 ' 
that Fo'xvi.1NG. 2. ,. [from fondle.] A perſon 
. or thing much fondled or careſſed; ſome- 
urt t thing regarded with great affection. 
* Partiality in a parent is commonly unlucky ; for 
n 1 Fudlings are in danger to be made fools, and the 
: wr children that are leaſt cockered make the belt and 
oy wileſt men. f L' Eftrange. 
TN Ihe bent of our own minds may favour any 
ete.| 01.61 or action, that may ſhew it to be a fondling 

ot or One Locke. 


Any body would have gueſſed miſs to have been 


brad vp unter a cruel ſtepdame, and John to be the 
77 


enſer. 


1 of rg) a tender mother, Arbuthnot's Fohn Bull. 
G bred a fondſing and an heireſs, 
tr, V5.5 Oh 4 6 bl 
etz Praßs'd like any lady may'reſs; 
doat, Cocker'd by the ſervants round, 


too good to touch the ground. 


FONDLY, adv. [from fond. | 

. toolihly ; weakly ; imprudently ; inju- 
diciouſly. 

Veit th Ylowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fry orought here, and foolithly ſent hence. Shak. 
Sorrow and grief of heart 

lakes him 

rag fondly adviſeth, for the prolongation of 
itcy that a vein be opened in the arm of fome whole- 


lone young man, and the blcod to be ſucked. Bacor. 
The military mound 


Swifs. 
lent; 


k it a 
ion by 
I Her. 
+ ad 
ſcant 


clans, 


Tini. The Britiſh files tranſcend, in evil hour 
5 For their proud foes, that fondly brav'd their fate. 
4. . : Philips. 
a3 eme valuing thoſe of their own fide or mind, 
Davies, "111 make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 
rally we think we merit honour then, 
"en we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. Pope. 
i Under thoſe ſacred leaves, ſecure 
Libor. = common lightning of the ſkies, 
= 1 fondly thought he might endure 
ſe Hanes of Ardelia's eyes. Swift, 
Milt Lith great or extreme tenderneſs. 
ng En before the fatal engine clos'd, 


A wretched ſy} | i 

„ ed tylph too fordly interpos'd : 

Fae urg d the theers, and cut the ſylph in twain. 
Pope. 


Il aller. 


Dr de if 
155 


ſpeak findly, like a frantick man. Shak. | 


4 
4 


| 


4. Unreaſonable liking. 


þ 


FOO 
: Fondly or feverely kind. 
Fo'nnx 288, 2. . [from fond.] 
1. Fooliſuneſs; weakneſs ; want of ſenſe ; 
want of judgment. 
Fongneſs it were for any, being free, 
To covet fetters, though they golden be. 
2. Fooliſh tenderneſs. 
My heart had ſtill ſome fooliſh fondneſs for thee 
But hence! *tis gone: I give it to the winds. Addiſ. 
Hopeleſs mother ! 
Whoſe fondneſs could compare her mortal offspring 


Savage. 


Spenſer. 


Ty thote which fair Latona bore to Jove. Prior. 
3. Tender paſſion. 5 
Your jealouſy perverts my meaning ſtill; 
My very hate is conſtrued into fondneſs, A. Phil. 
Corinna, with that youthful ur, 
Is thirty, and a bit to ſpare : h 
Her fornrd7efſs for a certain earl 
Began when I was but a girl. Sewift. 


They err that either through indulgence to others, 
or fondneſs to any fin in themſelves, ſubſtitute for re- 
pentance any thing that is leſs than a fincere reſo- 
lution of new obedience, attended with faithful en- 
deavour, and meet fruits of this change. Hammond. 
Fo x E. 2. J. Plural of foe. Obſolete. 
A barbarous troup of clowniſh fore, Spenſer. 
Fox r. . /. | fors, Latin; fonte, French.] A 
ſtone veſſel in which the water for holy 
baptiſm is contained in the church. 
The preſenting of infants at the holy ent is by 
their godfathers, | ker. 
I have no name, no title; 
No, not that name was given me at the fort, Shak. 
Fo'NTANEL. 2. J. | fontarelle, French. ] An 


iſſue; a diſcharge opened in the body. 
A perſon plethorick, ſubject to hot defluxions, was 
adviſed to a fcrtarcl in her arm. Wiſeman of Infl. 
FONTA'NGE. u. /. [from the name of the 
firſt wearer. ] A knot of ribbands on the 
top of the head-dreſs. Out of uſe. 


Thoſe old-faſhioned fortanges role an ell above 
the head: they were pointed like ſteeples, and had 
long looſe pieces of crape, which were fringed, and 
hung down their backs. Addiſen. 

FOOD. z. /. padan, Saxon; veeden, Dutch, 
to feed ; feed, Scott. 
1. Victuals; proviſion for the mouth. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchiate me raiment, bed, and od. 
| | dhakeſp. 

Much 72d is in the tillage of the poor. 

Prov. xiii. 23. 

Under my lowly roof thou haſt vouchſaf'd 
To enter, and theſe earthly fruits to taſte; 

Fusd net of augels, yet accepted to, 
As that more willingly thou could'ſt not ſeem 
At heav'n's high feaſts t' have fed. Milton. 
They give us food), which may with nectar vie, 
And wax that does the abſent ſun ſupply. Mailer. 
2. Any thing that nouriſhes. 
Give me ſome mulick : muſick, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
O dear fon Edgar, | 
The food of thy abuſed father's wrath, 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 
I'd ſay, I had eyes again. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Foo'p FUL. adj. | feed and full.) Fruntul; 
full of food; plenteous. 
There Tityus was to ſez, who took his birth 
From heav'n, his nurſing from the food/u/ earth. 
Dryden. 
Foo'py, adj. [from feed. ] Eatable ; fit for 
food. WED | 
To veſſels, wine ſhe drew; | 
And into well ſew'd ſacks pour'd foody meal. 
| ; Chapman. 
| Fl, Welch; fol, Iſlandick; 


FOGL. 2. /. 
fel, French, 
1. One to whom nature has denied reaſon ; 


a natural; an idiot. 
Do'ſt thou call me o, boy t 


2. [In Scripture, 


FOO 
All thy other titles thou haſt given away that thou 
waſt born with, . Sbakeſp. King Lear. 

The fool multitude, that chuſe hy thow, 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 

Which pry not to the interior. Shak. Merch. of Venice 
It may be aſked, whether the eldeſt ſon, being a 
fool, ſhall inherit paternal power before the younger, 
a wiſe man. | | Locke. 
He thanks his ſtars he was not born a fo. Pope, 
| A wicked man.” 
The. ol hath ſaid in his heart there is no God. 
: PF. xiv. t. 
3. A term of indignity and reproach. 

To be thought knowing, you mutt firſt put the 

fel upon all mankind. D: yden's Juvenal, Preface. + 
4. One who counterteits folly ; a buffoon; 
a jeſter, 

Where's my knave, my f! Go you, and cal! 
my foo! hither. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

I ſcorn, although their drudge, to be their 2 or 

jeſter, Milton. 

If this diſguiſe fit not naturally on fo grave a 
perſon, yet it may become him better than that f 
coat. | Denham, 

5. To play the Fool. To play pranks like 
a hired jeſter; to jeſt ; to make ſport. 
I returning where 1 left his armour, found another 
inſtead thereof, and armed mytelf therein to play 
the fool. Sidney. 
6. Yo play the Fool. To act like one 
void of common underſtanding. 

Well, thus we play the fools with the time, and 
the ſpirits of the wiſe ſit in che clouds and mock us. 

: Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Is it worth the name of freedom to be at liberty 
to play the fool, and draw thame and mitery upon a 
man's felt? Lickes 

7. To make a FooL . To diſappoint; to 
defeat. 

*Twere as good a deed as to drink when a man's 
a-hungry, to challenge him to the field, and then 
to break promiſe with him, and make a fool of him. 

Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
To Fool. w. ». [from the noun.] To trifle; 
to toy; to play; to idle; to ſport. - 

I, in this kind of merry fo-{ing, am no. ning te 
you; ſo you may continue and laugh at nothing ft. 

Shakeſpeare's Tempe. 
Fool not; for all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious lite, a grave. Herbert. 

If you have the luck to be court-tools, thoſe that 
have cither wit or honeity, you may D withal, and 
ſpare not. ENS Denham. 

It muſt. be an induſtrious youth that proviues 
againſt age; and he that fo:{s away the one, mutt 


either beg or ſtarve in the other. L' Eftranges 
He muſt be happy that knows the true meaſures 

of fooling. L' Eftrarge. . 
Is this a time for fooling ? Oryden. 


To Fool. v. 4. 

1. To treat with contempt; to diſappoint; 
to fruſtrate; to defeat. a 
And ſhall it in more thame be further ſpoken, | 

That you are d, diſcarded, and thook off? Shak. 

Him over-weaning 

To over-reach; but with the ſerpent meeting, 

Fool d and beguil'd. Milton's Paradiſe Laß. 
If men loved to be deceived and foled about their 

ſpiritual eftate, they cannot take a ſurer courſe than 

by taking their neighbour's word for that, which can 

be known only trom their own heart. South; 
When I confider life, 'tis all a cheat; a 

For foo?” 4 with hope, men favour the deceit. Dryden. 
I'm tir'd with waiting for this chemick gold, 

Which /t us young, and beggars us when old. 

Dryden, L 

I would adviſe this blinded fet of men not to give 

credit to thoſe, by whom they have been fo often 

foiled and impoſed upon. Addiſon's Freehotder. 


2. To infatuate; to make fooliſh. 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, ſool me. not ſo much 3 
To bear it tamely. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 
© When lam read, thou ſeigu'ſt a weak applauſe,.. - 


As it thou wert my iriend, but lackeſt a cauſe: 
5 H 2 . This 
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' Foo'LERY. 2. . {from fool. | 
1. Habitual folly. 


FOO 


This but thy judgment foo/s; the other way 
Would both thy tolly and thy ſpite betray. Ben Jonſon. 
It were an handſome plot, * 
But full of difficulties, and uncertain; 
And he's ſo fte!'d with downright honeſty, 
He'll ne'er believe it. Denham's Sophy. 
A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful plea- 
ſures: 1 will no longer be focled or impoſed upon 
by them. Calamy's Sermons. 
A boor of Holland, whoſe cares of growing til] 
richer and richer, perhaps nd him ſo far as to make 
him enjoy leſs in his riches than others in poverty. 
: Temple, 
3. To cheat: as, to hl one of his money. 
Foo'LBORN. adj. | fool and born.] Foolith 


from the birth. 
Reply not to me with a foe/born jeſt. Shakeſp. H. IV. 


Foclery, Sir, does walk about the orb like the 
ſun; it ſhines every where: I would be ſorry, Sir, 
but the fool ſhould be as oft with your maiter as 
with my miſtreſs. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

2. An act of folly; trifling practiſe. 

It is meer foolcry to multiply diſtinct particulars 
in treating ot things, where the difference lies only 
in words. Watts. 

3. Object of folly. | 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in 

any ot theſe fooleries, it cannot be ſuſpected. 
Raliigb's Hiftory. | 

We are tranſported with foslerics, which, it we 

underitood, we ſhould deſpite. L' Eſtrange. 
Fool-HA Pv. adj. | fool and happy.] Lucky 
without contrivance or judgment. 

As when a ſhip, that flies fair under ſail, 

An hidden rock eſcaped unawares, 
That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail; 
The mariner, yet half amazed, ſtares 
At perils paſt, aud yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his fu: l-vappy overſight, Fairy Queen. 
Fool RHARDINESS. 2. J. | from fodlhardy.] 
Mad raſhneſs; courage without ſenſe. 

There is a difference detwixt daring and fool- 
bardineſs: Lucan and Statius often ventured them 
too far, our Vir il never. Dryden. 

A falſe glozing paraſite would call his h r- 
& / valour, and then he may go on boldly becauſe 
bi.adly. South, 


0% and hardiefe, 


FoolHa'RDISE. 2. . [ 
French.] Foolhardineſs; adventurouſneſs 
without judgment. Obſolete. 

More huge in ſtrength than wiſe in works he was, 
And reaſon with Halbardiſe over- ran; 
Stern melancholy did his courage pals, 
And was, for terror more, all arm'd in thining braſs, 
Fairy Queen. 

FooLHA'RDY. adj. [ fool and hardy. | Daring 
without judgment; madly adventurous ; 
fooliſhly bold, 

One mother, when as her fco/hardy child 
Did come too near, and with his talons play, 
Half dead through fear, her little babe revil d. 
| Fairy Queen, 
Some would be ſo Hardy as to preſume to be 
more of the cabinet council of God Almighty than 


| 


the angels. 8 Howe. 
If any yet be ſo feolbardy, 

T' expoſe themſelves to vain jeopardy; 

If they come wounded off, and lame, 

No honour's got by ſuch a maim. Hudibras. 


Foo'LTRAP. 2. J. | fool and trap. ] A ſnare 
to catch fools in: as a flytrap. 
Betts at the firit, were foo/traps, where the wiſe 
Like ſpiders lay in ambuſh for the flies. Dryden. 
Foo L Is H. adj. | from fel. 
1. Void of underſtanding; weak of intelleR. 
Thou fool iſb woman, ſeeſt thou not our mourning ? 
1 2 Eſar. 
Praꝝ do not mock me; — 
I am a very fool iſb fond old man: 
} fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shaleſp. 
He, of all the men that ever my fool iſb eyes 
looked upon, was the belt deſcrving a fair lady. 
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Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


1 


Foo, 
2: Imprudent; indiſcreet, | 


We are come off 6 
Like Romans: neither fooli/h in our ſtands, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
» Ridiculous; contemptible. | 
It is a fooli/h thing to make a long prologue, and 
to be ſhort in the ſtory itſelf, 2 Mac. ii. 32. 
What could the head perform alone, 
If all their friendly aids were gone ? 
A fooliſh figure he muſt make; 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ake. Prior. 
He allows himſelf in Halb hatreds and reſent- 
ments againſt particular perſons, without conſidering | 
that he is to love every body as himſelf, Law. 
4. [In Scripture. ] Wicked; ſinful. 
Foo't.1SHLY. adv. [from fooliſb.] Weakly; 
without underſtanding. In Scripture, 


wickedly. 
Although we boaſt our Winter ſun looks bright, 
And fooliſhly are glad to fee it in its height; 
Vet ſo much ſooner comes the long and gloomy night. 
Swift. 


Foo'L1sSHNess. 2. . [from fooli/þ.] 

1. Folly; want of underſtanding. . 

2. Fooliſh practice; actual deviation from 
the _ 


Fooliſbneſs being properly a man's deviation from 
right reaſon, in point of practice, muſt needs conſiſt 
in his pitching upon ſuch an end as is unſuitable to 
his condition, or pitching upon means unſuitable to 
the compaſſing of his end. South. 
Charm'd by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 
And ſhape my Fool iſbneſs to their deſire. Prior. 
FooLsTONES. 2. /. A plant. Miller. 
FOOT. 2. J. plural feet. ox, Saxon; voet, 
Dutch; fur, Scottiſh. | 
1. The part upon which we ſtand. 
The queen that bore thee, 
Oft'ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day ſhe liv'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
His affection to the church was io notorious, that 
he never deſerted it, 'till both it and he were over-run 
and trod under foot. - Clarendon. 
2. That by which any thing is ſupported 
in the nature of a foot: as, the foot of a 
table, 
3: The lower part; the baſe. 
Vond' towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds, 
Muſt kiſs their own feet. Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Fretting, by little and little, waſhes away and eats 


out both the tops and ſides and feet of mountains. 
: | Hakewill, 


4. The end: the lower part. 
What diſmal cries are thoſe ? 
Nothing; a trifliug ſum ot miſery, 
New added to the foor of thy account: | 
Thy wife is ſeiz'd by force, and born away. Dryden. 


5. The act of walking. 


Antiochus departed, weening in his Jo to 


make the land navigable, and the ſea paſſable by 
foot. 2 Mac. v. 21. 
6. On Foor. Walk ing; without carriage. 
Iſrael journeyed about fix hundred thouſand on 
vet. Ex. xii. 

7. A poſture of action. 

The centurions and their charges billeted already 
in the entertainment, and to be on feet at an hour's 
warning. : Shakeſpeare, 

8, Infantry; footmen in arms. In this 


ſenſe it has no plural. 
Luſias gathered three ſcore thouſand choice men 
of foot, and five thouſand horſemen. x Mac. iv. 28. 
Himſelf with all his foo? entered the town, his 
horſe being quartered about it. Clarendon. 
Thrice horſe and foot about the fires are led, 
And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. 
. Dryden. 
9. State; character; condition. 
See on what ot we ſtand; a ſcanty ſhore, 
The ſea behind, our enemies before. Dryden's An. 
In ſpecifying the word Ireland, it would ſeem to 
inſinuate that we are not upon the ſame foo? with our 


1 


| with which we treat this part of our 


1 


What eolour of excuſe can be for the 5 
ſpecies, the 
negroes, that we ſhould not put them u : 
mon foot of humanity, that we ſhould 5 = = 
inſignificant fine upon the man who murder, them y 


: Addi 
10. — ; plan; ſettlement, Ale, 
There is no wellwiſher to his country wi 
little hope, that in time the kingdom Ager 2 
better foot. : Swift 
I atk, whether upon the foot of ou e 
as it flood in the rejon of = Iate King jones 
king of England may oe depoſed? Deny 
11. A ſtate of incipient exiſtence; firt ma. 
tion. Little uſed but in the following 


” phraſe. 


Lf ſuch a tradition were at any time 1 
it is not eaſy to imagine how ir ould Fes 
entertainment; but much more difficult h 1 Pp 
ſhould come to be univerſally propagate, Till 
12. It ſeems to have been once proverbjally 

uſed for the level, the ſquare, par, 

Were it not for this eaſy borrowing upon in 
tereſt, men's neceifities would draw upon them a 
moſt ſudden undoing, in that they would be forced 
to ſell their means, be it lands or good, (;; under 

foot. . Bacix's Eſay. 
13. A certain number of ſyllable, con. 
ſtituting a diſtinct part of a verie. 

Feet, in our Engliſh verſifying, without quantity 
and joints, be ſure ſigns that the verſe is either bom 
deformed, unnatural, or lame. A/cham's Schoumaſter, 

Didit thou hear theſe verſes? 

—0 yes, I heard them all, and more too; for ſome 

o' them had in them more feet than the verſes 

would bear. Shakeſpeare, 

And Sidney's verſe halts ill on Roman fer, Pai. 

14. Motion; action. | 

W hile other jeſts are ſomething rank on fect, 
Her father hath commanded her to ſlip | 
Away with Slender to marry. Shakeſpeare, 

In the government of the world the number and 
variety of the ends on fect, with the ſecret nature | 
of moſt things to which they relate, mult make a 
diſtin remark of their congruity, in ſome caſey 
very difficult, and in ſome unattainable. Grgu, 

15. Step. 
This man's ſon would, every foot and anon, be 
taking ſome of his companions into the orchard, 
a  _CEfrane 
16. A meaſure containing twelve inches: 
— to be the length of a man's foot, 
hen it ſigniſies meaſure, it has often, but i- 
tiouſly At in the plural. 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a line 
cloth, being buried for a fortnight's ſpace four f 
deep within the earth, came forth no ways mou'cy 
or rotten. Bach, 

To Foor. v. 2. from the noun. ] 


1. To dance; to tread wantonly; to trip. 
Lonely the vale and full of horror ſtood, 
Brown with the ſhade of a religious wood; 
The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy light; 
He ſaw a quire of ladies in a round, 


That featly footing ſeem'd to ſkim the ground, Dry, 


2. To walk; not ride; not fly. 
By this the dreadful beaſt drew nigh to land. 
Halt flying, and half footing in his haſte. Fairy Queer, 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do 


night. 5 8 SGA, 
The man ſet the boy upon the aſs, and Y tt 
himſelf. L' Eftrangte 


If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, 
who can foot it fartheſt, Dryden's Spaniſh F chu. 
With them a man ſometimes cannot be a fe. 
- nitent, unleſs he alſo turns vagabond, and fi! 
to Jeruſalem; or wanders over this or that paſt of 
the world, to. viſit the ſhrine of ſuch or ſuch a pit 
tended faint. : 4210. 
To Foor. v. a. 
1. To ſpurn; to kick. 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beards 
and foot me as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur over 1 
threſhold. | ; Shakeſpearts 


fellow ſubjects in England. Swift's Drapier's Letters. 


| 2. To ſettle * to begin to fix, = What 


0 0 
confed'raey have you with the traitors - 


o tread. ; 

. d footed thrice the wold: 

Wer g's nes and her name told; 

Big her alights and her troth plight, . 8 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt theo right. Sha#e/p, 
There haply by the ruddy damſel ſeen, 

Or ſhepherd boys they featly Foot the green. Tickel, 
To hold with the foot. Not in uſe. 

' We are the earth, and they, 

Like moles within us, heave and caſt about; 
And till they Foot and clutch their prey, 

They never cool, much leſs give out. Herbert. 


BALL. 2. . foot and ball.] 
A ball commonly made of a blown blad- 


der, caſed with leather, driven by the foot. 


' f22t, 


ſt pain Am 1 fo round with you as you with me, 

2W it That like a feotball you do ſpurn me thus? Shakeſp. 
lf, Such a Winter-piece ſhould be beautified with 
ally ll manner of works and exerciſes of Winter; as 


frattalls, telling of wood, and ſliding upon the ice. 
Peacham. 
As when a ſort of luſty ſhepherds try 
Their force at football, care of victory 
Makes them ſalute ſo rudely, breaſt to breaſt, 
That their encounter ſeems too rough for jeſt. Waller. 
One rolls along a football to his foes, 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryd. 
p, The ſport or practice of kicking the 
oc. . 
He was ſenſible the common football was a very 


imperlect imitation of that exerciſe. | 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 
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1 
ers Foo'rBOY. 2. / foot and by.] A low 
hear, menial; an attendant in livery, 


Was it diſcretion, lords, to let this man, 
This honett man, wait like a lowſy footboy 


Pape. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


| At chamber-door ? 

, Though I had nobody to ailiſt but a f-9tboy, yet 
be _ ] made ſhift to try a pretty number of things. Boyle. 
e Vhenever he imagines advantages will redound 


to one ot his f by oppreſſion of me, he never 
diſputes it. Swift. 
Foo'TBRIDGE. z. J. | foot and bridge. ] A 
brigze on which paſſengers walk; a nar- 
row bridge. 
n, be Palemon's ſhepherd, fearing the footbridge was 
d, rot ftrong eno..gh, loaded it ſo long, till he broke 
ranges that which would have born a bigger burden. Sidney. 
hes; 00TCLOATH, 2. J. [ foot and cloath,] A 
foot, ſumpter cloth, x | 
ut Ve Three times a-day my footcloatb horſe did ſtumble, 
Aud ſtarted when he looked upon the Tower, 

loch to bear me to the ſlaughterhouſe. Shakeſp. 
8 adj. [from feat.] Shaped in the 
bot. 8 

Snauted and tailed like a boa, and footed like a 
Four, Grew. 
TFIGHT. 2. J. ¶ foot and fight.) A fight 
mide on foot, in oppoſition to that on 
borſeback. 
80 vegan our footfight in ſuch ſort, that we were 
well entered to blood of both ſides. Sidney. 

Space 


Tec CHOLD, z. / | foot and hold.) 
foot; ſpace on which one 


nature 
ake 2 
caſey 
ry 
u. 


linen 
r feat 
100 C 
Naar. 


ip. 


to hold the 
may tread ſurely, 


tell to work at the roots of the tree, and left 
- lo hide /25thold, that the firſt blaſt laid it flat on 
ae ground, BN 2 Eſtrange. 
Fw Nat the top: he has nothing above him to 
: ' * o, nor any foothold left him to 3 down 
8 . g ange. 
An Foo'TING. x, . [from foot, | C WI 
art of . Ground for the foot. 
a pre read you matter dee ; 
Saul. 2 tull of peril and ber de- n 
by 4 ? EIWalk a Current, roaring loud, | 

e unlteadfaſt focting of a ſpear. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Da ee Pigeon, which return'd no more, 

In e fouling found, for all the flood. Davies. 
the 52 Every ſtep gained is a footing and hel 

next, Holder's Elements of Speech. 


beard, 
x your ; 
ſpealts 


What 


3 the kingdom? Shakeſp. King Lear. 


FOO. 


2. | Support ; root. 
Set cloven ſtakes; and wond*rous to behold, 
Their ſharpen'd ends in earth their footing place, 
And the 1 poles produce a living race. Drgd, Virg. 
3. Baſis; foundation. 

All thoſe ſublime thoughts take their rife and 
footing here: the mind ſtirs not one jot beyond 
thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection have —_— 

cke. 

The reaſoning faculties of the ſoul would not know 

how to move, for want of a foundation and footing 
in moſt men, who cannot trace truth to its fountain 
and original. . Locke. 
4. Place; poſſeſſion. 

Whether the unctuous exhalations are 
Fir'd by the ſun, or ſeeming ſo alone; 

Or each ſome more remote-and ſlippery ſtar, 

Which loſes footing when to mortals ſhe wn. Dryden. 
5. Tread; walk. 
As he forward moved his footing old, 
So back we- ill was turned his wrinkled face. 


Spenſer, 

I would outnight you did no body come : 

But hark, I hear the footing of a man. Shakeſpeare, 

Break off, break off; I feel the different ſound 
Of ſom: chaſte/ooing near about this ground. Milton. 
6. Dance. WE 
Make holyday: your ryeſtraw hats put on, 

And theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſs. 
7. Steps; road; track. 

He zrew ftrong among the Iriſhz and in his 
footing his fon continuing, hath increaſed his ſaid 
name, Spenſer on Ireland. 

Like running weeds, that have no certain root; 
or like footings up and down, impoſſible to be 
traced. Bacon's Henry VII. 
8, Entrance; beginning ; eſtabliſhment. 

Ever ſince our nation had any footing in this 
land, the ſtate of England did deſire to perfect the 
conqueſt, > Davies. 

The defeat of Colonel Bellaſis gave them their 
firſt footing in Yorkſhire. Clarendon. 

No ufetul arts have yet found footing here; 

But all untaught and ſavage does appear. Dryden. 
9. State; condition; ſettlement, 

Gaul was on the ſame footing with Egypt as to 

taxes. Arouthnot. 


Foo'TLICKER. z. . ¶ fort and lich.] A ſlave; 
an humble fawner; one who licks the 

Do that good miſchief which may make this iſland 
Thine own for ever; and l, thy Caliban, 
For ay thy foot/icher. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
Foo'TMAN. z. J. | foot and man.] 
1. A ſoldier that marches and fights on 
foot. 

The numbers levied by her lieutenant did conſiſt 
of footmen three millions, ot horſemen one million. 

Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

2. A low menial ſervant in livery. 

He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwiſe, with 
two horles at either end, and two footmen on each 


1 


fide. Bacon. 
Like footmen running before coaches, 
To tell the inn what lord approaches. Prior. 


3. One who practiſes to walk or run. 
Foo'TMANSHIP. z./., [from foxtman.] The 
art or faculty of a runner. 

The Iriſh archers eſpy ing this, ſuddenly broke up, 
and committed the ſafety of their lives to their 
nimble footmanſhip. Hayward. 

Yet, ſays the 1cx, I have baffled more of them 
with my wiles and ſhifts than ever you did with 
your footmanſhip. 

Foo'TPACE. 7. /. | foot and pace. | 


four or five ſteps, you arrive to a broad 


reſt of the ſtairs. Maxon. 


2. A pace no faſter than a flow walk. 
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L' Eftrange. | 
1. Part of a pair of ftairs, whereon, after | 
place, where you make two or three | 


paces before you aſcend another ftep, | 
thereby to eaſe the legs in aſcending the | 


For. FI 


Foo rrAD. 2. % [foot and pad.] A high 


wayman that robs on foot, not on horſe- 
back. | | | 
Foo'TraTH. 2. /. | fort and path.] A 
narrow way which will not admit horſes 
or carriages, 5 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 


Foo'TrosT. 2. . | foot and pot. 
or meſſenger that travels on foot. 
For carrying ſuch letters, every thoroughfare 


A poſt 


near as ſpeedy as the hories. 


man's ſtirrup. 
Foo'TsTEP. 2. / | foot and fep.] 
1. Trace; track; impreſſion left by the 
foot. | 
Clear-fighted reaſon, wiſdom's judgment leads, 
And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her fooſſte ps treads. Denham. 
A man ſhall never want crooked paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wherever 
he has the foolſteps of others to follow. Lacta 
2. Token; mark; notice given. 
Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our 
ſyſtem, if there we may trace any viſible foorfeps 
of Divine wi. dom and beneficence. Bentley's Sermons. 


Example. 
fe [ fort and ftool.] Stool 


—— u. 
on which he that ſits places his feet. 
Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our ſeat, 
And made our feorftoo! of ſecurity. Shake. Henry VI. 
They whoſe ſacred office *tis to bring | 
Kings to bey their God, and men their king, 
By theſe myiterious links to fix and tye 
Men to the foorftool of the Deity. Denbam's Sophy, 
Let echoing anthems make his praiſes known 
On earth, his fcofſtoul, as in heaven his throne. 
| Reſcommen. 


more is meant than worthipping God at his fos7/tbol, 

Stiliing fleet. 
FOP. x. /. [A word probably made by 
chance, and therefore without etymolo- 
gy.] A fimpleton; a coxcomb; a man 
of ſmall underſtanding and much oſten- 
tation; a pretender; a man fond of ſhow, 


dreſs, and flutter; an impertinent. 
A whole tribe of fops, 

Got teen aflcep and wake. 
When ſuch a poſitive abandon'd ep, 

Among his numerous abſurdities, 

Stumbles upon ſome tolerable line, 

I fret to fee them in ſuch company. Roſcommont. 
The leopard's beauty, without the fox's wit, is 

no better than a / in a gay coat. L' Eflranges 
In a dull ſtieam, which moving ſlow, 7 

You hardly fee the current flow; 

When a {mall breeze obſtructs the courſe, 

It whirls about for want ot force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and itraws, and. feathers : 

The current of a female mind 

Stops thus, and turns with ev'ry wind; 

Thus whirling round, together draws 

Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and ſtraws. S. 

Fo'rDooDLE. z. J. | fop and doodle.! A 

fool; an inſignificant wretch. 
Where ſturdy buichers broke your noddle, 

And handled you like a fopdsod/e, Hudibrat. 


For YERY. . J. [from p.! 


1. Folly; impertinence. 
Let not the found of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
i was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiltineſs of my mind, 
the ſudden ſurpriſe of my powers, drove the groſſneſa 
of the foppery into a received belief, in detpight of 
the teeth ot all rhyme and reafon, that they were 
fairies. Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of Wirdſore 
This is the excellent foppery of the world, that 
when we are fick in fortune, often the ſurfeits of 
our own behaviour, we make guilty of n 


* 


—Hoth ſtile and gate, horſe way OED Shake... 


weekly appointeth a foorpoſt, whole diſpatch: is wel# 
Carew. | 
Foo'TSTALL. 2. J. ¶ foot and flall.] A wo- 


By the phraſe of worſhipping his foo;/tcel, no 


Shateſp. King Lear. 
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the ſun, the moon, and ſtars, as if we were villains 
on neceſſity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. Affectation of ſhow or importance; 
ſhowy folly. ; 
3. Foolery ; vain or idle practice; idle af- 
fectation. 
They thought the people were better let alone in 
their fopperies, than to be ſuffered to break looſe 
from that ſubjection which your ſuperſtition kept 
them in. | Stilling feet. 
But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tune and modes of dance, 
Our tturdy Britons ſcorn to borrow ſenſe, Cranwille, 
' I with I could ſay quaint fepperies were wholly 
abſent from graver ſubjects. Swift. 
For Is H. ad;. from fop, ] 
i. Fcoliſn; idle; vain. 
Fools ne er had leſs grace in a year; 
For wiſe men are grown ppi, 
And know not how their wits to wear. 
Their manners are ſo apilh, Shake/p. King Lear. 


2. Vain in ſhow; fooliſhly oſtentatious; | 


vain of dreſs. 
Wich him the preſent ſtill ſome virtues have; 
The vain are ſprightly, and the ſtupid grave; 
The ſlothful negligent, the foppi/h neat; 
The lewd are airy, and the ly diſcreet. Garth, 
The Romans grew extremely experive and fp- 
Piſb; lo that the emperor Aurelian forbid men that 
variety of colours on their ſhoes, allowing it ſtill to 
women. Arbuthnct, 
Lou would know who is rude and ill-natured, 
who is vain and foppi/b, who lives too high, and 


who is in debt. Law. 
Fo'eP15HLY. adv. | from foppi/h.] Vainly ; 
oſtentatiouſly. 


Fo'rrisHNEss. 2. /. [from foppiſh.] Va- 
nity ; ſhowy or oſtentatious vanity, 
\ Foy'eLiNG 2. /: [from * A petty fop; 


an undei-rate coxcom 


- Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, 


And, with his taylor, ſhare the foppling's heart. 
| Tickell. 
FOR. prep. Fon, Saxon; voor, Dutch. ] 
1. Becauſe of. 
That which we fer our unworthineſs are afraid 
to crave, our prayer is, that God s the worthineſs 
ef his fon would notwithſtanding vouchſafe to grant, 
Hooker, 
Edward and Richard, 
With fiery eyes, ſparkling for very wrath, | 
Are at our backs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Speak, good Cominius; a 
Leave nothing out fer length. Shakeſpeare. 
For as much as the queſtion cannot be ſcanned, 
unleſs the time of Abraham's journey be conſidered 
of, I will ſearch into a tradition concerning his 
travels. - Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
An aſtrologer ſaith, if it were not * two things 
that are conſtant, no individual would laſt one mo- 
ment. Bacon, 
Fer as much as it is a fundamental law in the 
Turkiſh emp i e, that they may, without any other 
provocation, make war upon Chriſtendom tor the 
propagation of their laws; jo the Chriſtians may 
at all times, as they think good, be upon the preven- 
tion. Bacon's War with Spain. 
The governour ſallying out, took great ſtore of 
victual and warlike proviſion, which the Turks had 
Fer haſte lett behind them. Knlles's Hiſtory, 
Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing that 
he was not able to keep that place three days, Ar 
lack of victuals. Knolles. 
Quit, quit, for ſname; this will not move, 
This cannot take her: | 
If of herſelf ſhe will not love, | 
Nothing can make her. Suckling. 
Care not for frowns or ſmiles. Denham's Sophy. 
The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the 
wickeder r hoping. Hammond s Prat. Catech. 
Let no man, for his own povertv, become more 
opprefling in his bargains; but quietly recommend 
his citate to God, and leave the ſucceſs to him. 
Taylor. 
Perſons who have loſt moſt of their grinders, | 


2 


FOR 
having been compelled to uſe three or four only In 
chewing, wore them ſo low, that the inward nerve 
lay bare, and they would no longer for pain make 
uſe of them. Ray on the Creation. 

I but revenge my fate; diſdain'd, betray'd, 
And ſuff ring death for this ungrateful maid. Dryden. 
Sole on the barren ſands, the ſuff' ring chief 
Roar'd out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. Dryd. 
For his long abſence church and ſtate did groan, 
Madneſs the pulpit, faction ſeiz'd the throne, Dryden. 
Nor with a ſuperſtitious fear is aw'd 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 
I, my own. judge, condemn'd myſelf before; 
For pity, aggravate my crime no more. Dryden, 
| atrons of renown, | 
When tyrant Nero burnt th' imperial town, 
Shriek'd fer the downtall in a doleful cry, 
For which their guiltleſs lords were doom'd to die. 
. Dryden. 
Children, diſcountenanced by their parents for any 
fault, find a refuge in the careſſes of fooliſh flatterers. 
Locke. 
A ſound mind in a found body is a ſhort but full 
deſcription of a happy ſtate in this world: he that 


that wants either of them will be but little better 


for any thing elſe. 5 Locke. 
The middle of the gulph is remarkable for tem- 
ſts. Addiſon. 


My open'd thought to joyous proſpect raiſe, 
And fer thy mercy let me fing thy praiſe. Prior. 
Which beſt or worit you could not think; 
And die you muſt for want of drink. Prior. 
It is a moſt infamous ſcandal upon the nation, to 
reproach them for treating foreigners with 1 
8 27) Fr. 
We can only give them that liberty now fer 
ſomething, which they have ſo many years exerciſed 
for nothing, of railing and ſcribbling againſt us. Swifr, 
Your ſermons will be lets valuable, for want of 
time. Swift, 
2. With reſpect to; with regard to. 
| Rather our ſtate's defective for requital, 
Than we to {tretch it out. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
A paltry ring 
That ſhe did give me, whoſe poeſy was, 
For all the world, like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knite; love me and leave me not. Shakeſp. 
For all the world, 
As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Shak. 
It was young counſel for the perfons, and violent 
counſel for the matters. Bacon's Hays. 
Authority followeth old men, and favour aud po- 
pularity youth; but for the moral part, perhaps, 
youth will have the pre-eminence, as age hath for 
the politick. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely obſerved 
in their effects; that is, what kind of comet „er 
magnitude or colour, produceth what kind of effects. 
Bacom's Efjays. 
For me, if there be ſuch a thing as I. Waller, 
He ſaith theſe honours conſiſted in preſerving their 
memories, and praiſing their virtues; but for any 
matter of worſhip towards them, he utterly denies it. 
; Stilling fleet. 
Our laws were for their matter foreign. e 
Now for the government, it is abſolute monarchy ; 
there being no other laws in China but the king's 
command. Temple, 
For me, no other happineſs I own, 
Than to have born no iſſue to the throne, Dryd. 
For me, my ſtormy voyage at an end, 

I to the port of death ſecurely tend. Dryden's An. 
After death, we ſprights have juſt ſuch natures 
We had, fer all the world, when human creatures. 

Dryden. 

Such little waſps, and yet fo full of ſpite ; 
For bulk mere inſects, yet in miſchief ſtrong. Tate. 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the 
ſenſe in general; but for particulars and circum- 
ſtances, he continually lops them. Pepe. 

Lo, ſome are vellom, and the reſt as good, 
Fer all his lordſhip knows, but they are wood. Pope. 

3. In this ſenſe it has often as before it. 

As for Maramaldus the general, they had no juſt 
cauſe to miſlike him, being an old captain of great 
experience. Knolles. 


4. In the character of. 


It a man can be fully aſſured of any thing for « 


has theſe two has little more to wiſh for, and he 


b 


5. With reſemblance of. 


16. Noting power or poſſibility. 


17. Noting dependence. 


18. In prevention of; for fear of. 


FOR 


| truths without having examined, what is there that 


he may not embrace for truth? 

But won 37 — favour'd: Licks. 
ut let her go, for an ungrateful * 
Say, is it fitting in this very fold. 6 A. Philip, 

This field, where from my youth I've 


I, in this field, ſhould die for a 9 0. 


I hear for certain, and do ſpeak t 
The gentle Vork is up. gow FI Iv 
Now, now for ſure, deliverance i: at e,; : 
The kingdom thall to Ifrael be reſtor'y, 141, 
The tartling ſteed was feiz'd with fi def ff. 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel cait the knizks 9 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. 3 
He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dla 


6. Conſidered as; in the place of. 


Our preſent lot appears 

For happy, though but ill ; Fer ill, not word 
It we procure not to ourſelves more woe. Minn 
The council-table and ſtar-chamber held ;.. . 


nourable that which pleaſed, and for juit ee 
profited. arenden 


7. In advantage of ; for the ſake of, 


An ant is a wile creature for itſelf; but it i; P 
ſhrewd thing in an orchard, oe 4 
He r?“ * aot to die for thoſe that killed Lim 
and ſhed his-»1o0d for ſome of thoſe that ſpilt i. 
Shall I d che world was made fr . 
And mei are rn for kings, as beatts „ir men, 
Not for protection, but to be devourd? u. 
Read all the prefaces of Dryden, : 
For thoſe our criticks much confide in 
Though meerly writ at firſt for filling, 
To raiſe the volume's- price a ſhilling, Swift, 


8, Conducive to; beneficial to. 


It is for the general good of human ſociety, and 
conſequently of particular perſons, to be true aul 
juſt; aud it is for mens health to be temperate, 

It can never be for the intereſt of a believer to do 
me a miſchief, becauſe he is ſure, upon the balance 
of accounts, to tind himſelf a loſer by it. Adci/;n, 


9. With intention of going to a certain 


place. 
We failed from Peru for China and Japan. Bac. 
As ſhe was brought for England, the was cait 
away near Harwich haven, Hayward, 
We ſailed directly Genoa, and had a tur vis. 
Add. 


10. In comparative reſpect. 


For tuſks with Indian elephants he ſtrove, 
And Jove's own thunder from his mouth 3 
5 Vas 


11. With appropriation to. 


Shadow will ſerve for Summer: prick him; !or 
we have a number of thadows to fili up the naler 
book. Shake fruit. 


12. After O an expreſſion of deſire. 


O for a mule ot fire, that would aicead 


The brighteſt heaven of invention! Shafc/p, 
13. In account of; in ſolution of. 


2 5 210 i 1 
Thus much for the beginning and progrets 0! the 
deluge. Burnet's Theory of the Karts: 


14. Inducing to as a motive. 


< . 
There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reuſon 


. E Hy: a 8 C 1 L- 
for that which we call virtue, and agaiult _ bien 


it] is 
— 


we call vice. 


15. In expectation of. 


He muſt be back again by one and twenty, ie 
marry and propagate: the father cannot 93 
longer fer the portion, nor the mother f a 1 Boy 
of babies to play with, 85 


8 83 hom 

For a holy perſon to be humble, 7? Borel _ 
all men eſteem a ſaint, to fear leit himſel! rer 
a devil, is as hard as for a prince to ſubmit Ae. 


to be guided by tutors. T 


The colours of outward objects, brought m—_ 
darkened room, depend yer their viſibility . 
dimneſs of the light they are beheld by. py 


Corn 


— 2 N Jen Fe is. a 
9 8 3 8 


TOR 


that Corn being had down, an way ye allow, - | 
che, Should wither as en 7 burning W : 
7 and, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, 

tell thee what befel me on a day, „ 
ter Dis elf place: ' Shateſp. Henry vl. 
70. There muſt be no alleys with hedges at the hither 


letting your proſpect upon this fair hedge 

end, 1 1 7 $M the farther end, for letting 
my proſpe & from the hedge through the arches 
a the heath.  Bacow's Eſſays. 
LOR wrapped him cloſe for catching cold, Lovelace, 


lt, 7 
2ht remedy Or. i 
it: ” Fr 88 ſometimes cold things are good 
fr the toothach. Garrel ſon. 
%x, a0, in exchange of. : 
le made confiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the 
luv, before he quitted that profeſſion for this of 
poetry: : Dryden. 
ar. 21. In the place of; inſtead of. : 
lo To make him copious is to alter his character; 
lich and to tranllate him line for line is impaſſible. 
dn, 5 Dryden. 
We take a falling meteor for a ſtar. Cowley. 
is 2 22. In ſupply of; to ſerve in the place of. 
ac, Mofr of our ingenious young men take up ſome 
bim, eri:d-up Bugliſh poet for their model, adore him, 
it, zud imitate him, as they think, without knowing 
9. wherein he is defective. Dq. 
23. Through a certain duration. 
: Some rleaſe for once, ſome will fer ever pleaſe. 
55d. 5 Reſcom. 


Thoſe who ſleep without dreaming, can never be 
convinced that their thoughts arę for four hours buſy, 
without their knowing it. Lecke, 

The adminiſtration of this bank is for life, and 


wiſh, 


partly in the hands of the chief citizens. Addiſon. 
, and Since, hir'd for life, thy ſcrvile muſe muſt ſing 
> aud Succehive conqueſts, and a glorious king; 
ate, And bring him laurels, whatfoe'er they coſt. Prior. 
{atone The youth tranſported, aiks without delay 
to do To guide the ſun's bright chariot for a day. Garth. 
\lznce 24. In ſearch of; in queſt of. | 
eien. Philoſophers have run ſo far back for arguments 


of comfort againſt pain, as to doubt whether there 
vere any ſuch thing; and yet, for all that, when 
au great evil has been upon them, they would cry 
out as loud as other men. ; Tillotſon. 
25. According to. ; 

Chymiſts have not been able, for aught is vul- 
farly known, by fire alone to ſeparate true ſulphur 


rtain 


Jacht. 
15 caſt 


Or | 
UG 2. 


wo 
from antimony. : Boyle, 
20. Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs, 
lrore. Nay, if zou be an undertaker, I am fer you. 
Vydex. | : Shakeſp. : 
s lf he be brave, he's ready for the ſtroke. Drydin. 
1 27. In hope of; for the ſake of; noting the 
nulter- tinal cauſe, | 
call. How quickly nature | 
Fah to revolt, when gold becomes her object! 
+," 115 the fooliſh, over-careful fathers, 
my Hate cke their ſleeps with thought, their brains 
uich care, ; 5 
pes Tei bones with induſtry: far this, engroſs'd 
Fab. ne anker d heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold: 
1 us they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
I beir ſons with arts and martial exerciſes. Shakeſp. 
| reaton Sh he kingdom of God was firſt rent by ill coun- 
which ©; upon which counſel there are ſet, for our in- 
22 ktraction, two marks. 5 Bacon. 
* tether ſome hero's fate, 
gtr, to le words worth dying for, he celebrate. Corvley. 
ay a0 a So not for money. nor for praiſe, 
nen et Ties N : ry nor to wear bays. Denham. 
Licks. Nefſed Sauk all tee, a ſight worthy dying for, that 
"Ip 4w10ur, who {8 highly deierves of us. Boy le. 
i the en _— to be a fool, and to be mi er- 
pecomde Even a dee t | d f 3 wi 
la ee o me no dreadful name; 
5 5 h > Sz ere Our acquaintance grew, 
"a F. r. and contemn'd him firſt for you. Dryd. 
e needful to prevent her art, 
i 15 ove the proud Phœnician's heart. 
pon We 0 : Dryd. Virg. 
7. | 2 957 for riches; riches they prog oh N 
«116 by robbers, for their wealth are ſlain. 
Coach — | Dryden, 


* FOR 
Let them, who truly would appeat my friends, 

Employ their ſwords like mine Jie ngble ends. Dryd. 
28, Of tendency to; towards. 
The kettle to the top was hoiſt ; 

But with its upſide down, to ſhow 
Its inclination for below. Swift. 
29. In favour of; on the part of; on the 

fide of. | 

Ye ſuppoſe the laws for which ye ſtrive are found 
in Scripture ; but thoſe not againſt which we ſtrive. 
| Hooker, Preface. 
It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence 
of a bad cauſe, when I have ſo often drawn it Vr a 


good one. Dryden. 
Jove was for Venus; but he fear'd his wife. 
Dryden. 


He fer the world was made, not us alone. C «wley. 
They muſt be void of all zeal for God's ho- 
nour, who do not with fighs and tears intercede with 
him. Smalridge. 
Ariſtotle is for poetical juſtice. Dennis, 
They are all fer rank and foul feeding. Felton. 
30. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 
Fortune, if there be ſuch a thing as ſl. “, 7 
Spies that I bear ſo well her tyranny, 8 
That the thinks nothing elſe ſo fit for me. Donne. 

A few rules of logick are thought ſufficient, in 
this caſe, for thoſe who pretend to the higheſt im- 
provement. 2 Locke. 

It is for wicked men to dread God; but a vir- 
tuous man may have undiſturbed thoughts, even of 
the juſtice of God. Tillotſon. 

His country has good havens, both fr the Adria- 
tic 2nd Mediterranean. Addiſon on Italy. 

Perſia is commodioully ſituated for trade both by 
ſca and land. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Scholars are frugal of their words, and not wil- 
ling to let any go for ornament, if they will not 

. ſerve for uſe. Felton. 


31. With intention of. 
And by that juitice haſt remov'd the cauſe 
Of thoſe rude t2mpeſts, which, for rapine ſent 
Too oft, alas, involy'd the innocent. aller. 
Here huntſmea with delight may read 
How to chuſe dogs for ſcent or ſpeed. Muller. 
God hath made ſome things for as long a du- 
ration as they are capable of, Tillotſon's Sermons. 
Lor this, from Trivia's teraple and her wood, 
Are courſers driv'n, who ſhed their maſter's blood. 
: Dryden. 
Such examples ſhould be ſet before them, as pat- 
. terns for their daily imitation. Locke. 
The next queltion uſually is, what is it fr? Lache. 
Achilles is for revenging himſelf upon Agamem- 
non, by means of Hector. Broome. 


32. Becoming; belonging to. 
It were not f9: your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor fer my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Th' offers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Datel. 
It were more fer his honour to raiſe his ſiege, 
than to ſpend ſo many good men in the winning of 
it by force. | Knoles. 
3 for Dutchmen and Engliſh boys. Cowley, 
s it for you to revage ſeas and land, 
Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command! Dryd. 
His fire already ſigns him for the ſkies, 
And marks the ſeat amidft the deities. Dryden, 
It is a reaſonable account for any man to give, 
why he does not live as the greateſt part of the world 
do, that he has no mind to die as they do, and pe- 
riſn with them. 5 Tillotſon. 


33. Notwithſtanding. 
This, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
might be the ſelf-ſame form which Philojudæus ex- 
prefieth. Focker. 
God's deſertion ſhall, for ought he knows, the 
next minute ſupervene. Decay of Piety. 
Probability ſuppoſes that a thing may or may not 
be ſ>, for any thing yet certainly determined on 
either tide. | South. 
For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, 

it may be a contrivance to trizht us. Sus. 


If ſuch vaſt maſſes of matter had been Rtuated 
nearer to the ſun, or to each other, as they mi tit as 
ealily have been, for any mechanical or tortuitous 


FOR ©: 


agent, they muſt neceſſarily have cauſed a confiders 


able diſorder in the whole ſyſtem. Beatleys 
34. To the uſe of; to be uſed in. 
The oak for nothing ill, 0 
The ofier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. 
, ; Spenſer. 


Vour underſtandings are not bright enough for 
the exerciſe of the higheſt acts of reaſon. T:/lot/or. 
35. In conſequence of. 
For love they force through thickets of the wood, 
They climb the ſteepy hills and ſtem the flood: Dryd, 
36. In recompence of; in return of. 
Now, for ſo many glorious actions done, 
For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 
I mean to crown a bowl for Cæſar's health; 
Beſides, in gratitude for ſuch high matters, 
Know I have vow'd two hundredgladiators. Dry ler. 
Firſt the wily wizard muſt be caught; | 
For unconſtrain'd, he nothing tells for naught. Dryd. 
37- In proportion to 
He is not very tall, yet for his years he's tall. Shak, 
As he could ſee clear, for thoſe times, through 
ſuperſtition; ſo he would be blinded, now and then, 
by human policy. Bacon. 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave! 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave 
Too noble for revenge. Dryden's Juvenal. 


38. By means of; by interpoſition of. 
Moral conſideration can no way move the ſenſible 
appetite, were it not for the will. Hale. 
Of ſome calamity we can have no relief but from 
God alone; and what would men do in ſuch a cafe, 
if it were not for God ? Tiliitſors 
39. In regard of; in preſervation of. 1 
cannot for my life, is, I cannot if my life 
might be ſaved by it. | | 
I bid the raſcal knock upon your gate; 
But could not get him for my heart. Shakeſpeares 
I cannot for my heart leave a room, betore I 


have thoroughly examined the papers paſted upon 
the walls. Aaddijoen's Spect᷑. 


40. Fox all, Notwithſtanding. 
Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's 
appare!, I will be the more womanith ; ſince I aſſure 
you, for all my apparel, there is nothing I deſire 
more than fully to prove myſelf a man in this en- 
terpriz2. 


bulwark was undermined by the enemy, and upon 
the fourth of September part thereof was blown up. 
x Knolles's Hliſtory. 
But as Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 

Did ſhew the footing found For all the flood. Davies. 

They reſolute, for all this, do procced 
Unto that judgment. Daniel. 
If we apprehend the greateſt things in the world 
of the emperor of China or Japan, we are well 
enough contented, for all that, to let them govern 
at home. | Stilling fleet. 
Though that very ingenious perſon has anticipated 
part of what I ſhould fay, yet you will, for all that, 
expect that I ſhould give you a fuller account. Boyle, 
She might have patled over my buſineſſes; but 
my rabble is not to Le mumbled up in filence, for 
all her pertnets. Dryden. 
Fer all his exact plot, down was he caſt fiom all 
his greatnefs, and forced to.end his days in a mean 
condition. Scuth, 
41. Fox 75. In the language uſed two 
centuries ago, for was commonly uſed be- 
fore 7a, the ſign of the infinitive mood, 
to note the final cauſe. As, I come for 
79 ſee you, for I love to ſee you: in the 
ſame ſenſe with the French peur. Thus 
it is uſed in the tranſlation of the Bible. 
But this diſtinction was by the beſt writers 
ſometimes forgotten; and, for, by wrong 
uſe, appearing ſuperfluous, is now always 
omitted. | 

| Who ſhall let me now 5 
On this vile body, 76 wreak my wrong? Fairy Q, 
A large poſterity | 

- Up to your happy palaces may mount, 
Of bleſſed ſaints r 79 increaſe the count. _ 
Thee 
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Fox. Conſe 


FOR 
Theſe things may ſerve for 0 repreſent how juſt | 


Cauſe of fear this kingdom may have towards Spain. 
| Bacon. 


1. The word by which the reaſon is intro- 
duced of ſomething advanced before. 


Heav'n doth with vs as we with torches deal, 
Not light them for themſelves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike a 
As if we had them not. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaf. 

Old huſbandmen I at Sabinum know, 

Who tor another year dig, plough, and ſow; 
For never any man was yet ſo old, 
But bop'd his life one Winter more would hold. 
Den ham. 

Tell me what kind of thing is wit: | 
Fo, the tirſt matter loves variety leſs. Cooley. 

Thus does he fooliſhly who, for fear of any 
thing in this world, ventures to diſpleaſe God; for 
in fo doing he runs away from men, and falls into 
the hands of the living God. Tullolſon. 

2. Becauſe; on this account that. It is in 
this ſenſe properly followed by hat, and 
without it is elliptical. This ſenſe is al- 
moſt obſolete. 

I doubt not but great troops would be ready to 
run; yet for that the worſt men are moſt ready to 
remove, I would wiſh them choſen by diſcretion of 
wiſe men. Spenſer on Ireland, 

Jealous ſouls will not be anſwer'd ſo: 

They are not ever jealous for a cauſe, 
But jealous for they're jealous. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Heaven defend your good ſouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant; | 
For ſhe is with me. Shakeſp. Othello. 

Nor ſwell'd his breaſt with uncouth pride, 

That heav'n on him above his charge had laid; 
But, for his great Creator would the ſame, 

is will increas'd ; ſo fire augmenteth flame. Falrſax. 

Many excreſcences of trees grow chiefly where the 
tree is dead or faded; for that the natural ſap of the 
tree corrupteth into ſome preternatural ſubſtance. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

3. For as much. In regard to that; in con- 


ſideration of. 
For as much as in publick prayer we are not only 

to conſider what is needful, in reſpect of God; but 
there is alſo in men that which we muſt regard: we 
ſomewhat incline to length, leſt overquick diſpatch 
ſhould give occaſion to deem, that the thing itſelf 
is but little accounted of. Hooker, 
For as much as the thirſt is intolerable, the patient 
may be indulged the free uſe of ſpaw water. Arbuth, 
4. For why. Becauſe; for this reaſon that. 
Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces; for why, 
Solyman purpoſing to draw the emperor into battle, 
had brought no pieces of battery with him. Knoles. 
To Fo'Rac. v. x. [from foris, abroad, Lat.] 
1. To wander far; to rove at a diſtance. 


Not in uſe. 
Forage, and run 
To meet diſpleaſure farther from the doors, 
And grapple with him, ere he come ſo nigh. Shak. 


2. To wander in ſearch of ſpoil, generally 


of proviſions. 
As in a ſtormy night, 
Wolves, urged by their raging appetite, 
Forage tor prey. Denham. 
There was a brood of young larks in the corn, 
and the dam went abroad to forage for them. L' Er. 
Nor dare they ſtray 
When rain is promis'd er a ſtormy day; 
But near the city walls their wat' ring take, 
Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make. Dryden, 
3. To ravage; to feed on ſpoil. | 
His moſt mighty father on a hill 
Stood ſmiling, to behold his lion's whelp 
rage in blood of French nobility. Shakeſp. 
To Forace. wv. a. To plunder; to ſtrip; 
to ſpoil. | | 
They will both ſtrengthen all the country round, 
and alſo be as continual holds for her majeſty, if 
the people ſhould revolt; for without ſuch it is eaſy 
to forage and over-run the whole land. Spenſer. 


he victorious Philiſtines were wortted by the | 


3. To omit voluntarily; not to do; to ab- 


4. To reſtrain any violence of temper; to 


To FoR BEAR. S. a. 


2. To abſtain from; to ſhun to do; to omit. 


3. To ſnare; to treat with clemency. 


4. To withhol 
with me, that he deſtroy thee not. 


FoRBE/ARANCE. 1. , [from forbear. 
1. The care of avoiding or ſhunning any 


FOR 


captivated ark, which foraged their evuntry more | 


than a conquering army. ob. 
FO RAGE. ”. /. | fourage, German and 

French; from fort, Latin. ] 
1. Search of proviſions ; the act of feeding 


abroad. . 

One way a band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat meadow ground ; or fleecy flock, 
Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plains 
Their booty. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Proviſions ſought abroad. 
Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryden. 
3. Proviſions in general. | 
Provided forage, our ſpent arms renew'd. Dryd. 
For AMNINOus. adj. [from foramen, Latin.) 
Full of holes; perforated in many places ; 
porous. 

Soft and foraminous bodies, in the firſt creation. 
of the ſound, will deaden it; but in the paſſage of 
the ſound they will admit it better than harder bo- 
dies, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To FORBE'AR. v, 2. pret. I forbore, an- 
ciently forbare; part. forborn. ponbænan, 
Saxon. For has in compoſition the power 
of privation; as, « forbear: or deprava- 
tion; as, forfavear, and other powers not 
eaſily explained. ] 

1. To ceaſe from any thing; to intermit. 

Who can Hrbear to admire and adore him who 
weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a 
balance. : Cheyne, 

2. To pauſe; to delay. 

I pray you, tarry: pauſe a day or two, 

Before you hazard; for in chuſing wrong, 


I loſe your company; therefore forbear a while. 
you pany; . Saale 


„ 
He forbare to go forth. I Fa. xxi1i. 13. 

At this he ſtarted, and e Bore to ſwear z 

Not out of conſcience of the fin, but fear. Dryden, 
The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 

When they their prey in pieces tear, 


To quarrel with themſelves forbear. Denham. 


be patient. | 
By long forbearing is a prince perſuaded, and 
a ſoft tongue breaketh the bone. Prov. xxv, 15. 


1. To decline; to avoid voluntarily, 
Forhear his preſence, until time hath qualified 
the heat of his diſpleaſure. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
So angry bulls the combat do FHorbear, | 
When from the wood a lion does appear. Waller. 


If it paſſed only by the houſe of peers, it ſhould 
be looked upon as invalid and void, and execution 
ſhould be thereupon forborm or ſuſpended. Clarendon. 

There is not any one action whatſoever which 
a man ought to do, or to forbear, but the Scripture 
will give him a clear precept or prohibition * it. : 

u.. 


With all lowlineſs and meekneſs, with long ſuf. 


fering, RE one another in love. Eph. iv. 2. 


 Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is 


2 Chron. xxxv. 21. 


thing; negation of practide. 
True nobleneſs would 
Learn him forbearance from ſo foul a wrong. Shak. 
This may convince us how vaſtly greater a plea- 
ſure is conſequent upon the forbearance of fin, than 
can poſſibly accompany the commiſſion of it. South. 
Liberty is the power a man has to do, or ſorbear 
doing, any particular action, according as its doing 
or forbearance has the actual preference in the mind. 


3. Command of temper, * 


FOR 
2. Intermiſſion of ſomething. 


Have a continent forbearance, til 

his rage goes ſlower, 5540. d 1 
4. Lenity; delay of puniſhment mildne, 
Nor do I take notice of this inltarce of { l 
in our own country to juſtify ſuch a Wy 
only to diſplay the mildneſs ang 5 
uſe of under the reign of his preſent m1ajethy, 
„  Addiſor's breath, 
He applies to our gratitude by obligations of Kal. 
neſs and beneficence, of long ſuffering and ue, 
ance, a 
. Repo, 
ForBE'ARER. x. , [from bean] ps 
intermitter; interceptor of any thi 

The Weſt as a father all goodneſs dotl. bri 
The Eaſt a forbearer, no manner of thing, 7 
To FORBID. 4. 4. pret. 1 feria, fn 
forbidden or forbid. ¶ Fonbeodan, dun 
werbieden, Dutch. ] : 


1. To prohibit; to interdi any thing, 
A witch, a quean, an old cozening "— hav [ 

not /erbid her my houle 2 Shah ; 

t is 

The practice and the purpoſe of the king, 
From whoſe obedience I rA my foul, Shah 
By taſting of that fruit , 7 
Where they ſought knowledge, they did error fra. 


De, 
The voice of reaſon, in all the diQ:te; of ae. 
morality, ouglit carefully to be attended to, by a 
ſtrict obſervance of what it commands, buteſpecity 
of what it forbids. --*%, 
All hatred of perſons, by very many Cirkn 
principles, we are moſt ſolemnly and indiſperii 
forbid. Leet 
The chaſte and holy race 5 
Are all ſorbidden-this polluted place. Dod. A 
2. To command to forbear any thing. 
She with ſo ſweet a rigour Arb him, that le 
durſt not rebel. Ham 
They have determined to conſume all thoſs thing 
that God hath Varbidden them to eat by his laws 
- Juditb, x, u 
3. To oppoſe; to hinder, 
The moiſture being forbiddex to come upint 
plant, ſtayeth longer in the root, and ſo dilatech i 
Bacon's Nat. [ls 
The plafter alone would pen the humour, 2n:\ 
exaſperate it as well as ferbijd new humour. Bars 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight! 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal's, 
And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reed. B54 
4. To accurſe; to blaſt. Now obſokt 
To bid is in old language to proy; u 
rbid therefore is to c. 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid; | 
He ſhall live a man forbid. Shakeſpeare's Nach 
To FokB1'D. L. 2. To utter a prokibiti 
Now the good gods forbid, 
That our renowned Rome E 
Should now eat up her own! Shakeſp. Ci 
ForBrDDANCE. . J [from forbid.) In 
hibition; edict againſt any thing. 
How haſt thou yielded to tranſgreſs 


The ſtrict forbiddance ! how to violate | | 
The ſacred fruit forbidden? Milton's Paradiſe 
For 81'DDENLY. adv. | from forbid.) Ir 
unlawful manner, 3 

With all confidence he ſwears, as he, W 
That you have touch'd his queen tt. 
Fox BID DER. 2. , [from forbid. on 
prohibits; one that enacts a probib fe 

This was a bold accuſation of God, we Þ 
fountain of good the contriver of evi, auc 4 # 
bidder of the crime an abettor oi the * 
hibited. | 

Other care, perhaps, 

May have diverted from continual watch Jil 
Our great forbidder ! Milton's Fara | 1 
FokB1'DDING. participial adi. from., 


Locke. | 
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TOR 
Raiſing abhorrence ; repelling approach; 


cauſing averſion. 


s þ ragedy 5 . 
* 2, /. Force, French; fortis, Latin. ] 
— ee. might; active power. 


ö 14 maintain his part but in the force 
- ill. 8 Shakeſp. Much ado about nothing. 
ol , which hath {truck fail, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won. Donne. 
Violence. | 
Fo 3 got the houſe of Lancaſter the crown, 
Which now they hold by force, and not by right. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


The ſhepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force ae and then by force enjoy d; 
But I by free conſent. 
2, Virtue; efficacy. : 
Manifeſt it is, that the very majeſty and holineſz 
of the place where God is worſhipped, hath, in re- 
gard of us, great virtue, force and efficacy; for that 
it ſerveth as a ſenſible help to ſtir up devotion. Hooker. 
No definitions, no ſuppoſitions of any ſect, are 
of force enough to deſtroy conſtant experience. Locke, 
| Validneſs ; power of law. 
A teſtament is of force after men are dead. Heb. ix. 
Not long in "arr this charter ſtood; ; 
Wanting that ſeal, it muſt be ſeal'd in blood. Denham. 
' Armament ; warlike preparation. Often 


res in the plural. 
O Thou! whole captain I account myſelf, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye. Shak, R. III. 
The ſecret of the power of Spain conſiſteth in a 
veteran army, compounded of miſcellany forces of all 
nations. Bacon. 
A greater force than that which here we find, 
Ne'er preſs'd the ocean, nor employ'd the wind. 
Walter. 
Thoſe vitorious;forces of the rebels were not able 
to ſuſtain your arms. Es Dryden, 
6. Deſtiny ; neceſſity ; fatal compulſion, 
To FokCE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1, To compel; to conſtrain. | 

Dangers are light, if they once ſeem light; and 
more dangers have deceived men than forced them. 

| | Bacon, 

I have been forced to uſe the cant words of Whig 
and Tory, —__ Swift's Examiner. 
The actions and operations did force them upon 
dividing the ſingle idea. Broome's View of Epic Poem, 


Dryden. 


2. To overpower by ſtrength. 


O that fortune FW 
Had brought me to the field where thou art fam'd 
To have wrought ſuch wonders with an aſs's jaw, 
| ſhould have forc'd thee ſoon with other arms. Milt. 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 
To force their monarch, and-inſult the court. Dryden. 


3. To impel; to preſs; to draw or puſh by 


main ſtrength, 


Thou ſhalt not deſtroy the trees by forcing an ax 
againſt them. Deut. xx. 19. 
Stooping, the ſpear deſcended on his chine, 
ju where the bone diſtinguiſh'd either loin : - 
It ſtuck ſo faſt, fo deeply bury'd lay, 
That ſcarce the viRtor fere'd the ſteel away. Dryden. 


4 Jo enforce; to urge. | 
Three bluſt'ring nights, born by the ſouthern blaſt, 


I floated, and diſcover'd land at laſt : 
Hizh on a mounting wave my head J bore, 
Fercing my ſtrength, and gath'ring to the ſhore. 
p Dryden's An. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſere, 
| come to pluck your A harth and crude, 
And with forc*d fingers rude 
*Uatter our leaves before the mellowing year. Milton. 


5. Jo drive by violence or power. 


This way of flattering their willing benefaQors 
out of part, contrived another of forcing their un- 
Willing neighbours out of all their poſſeſſions, 1 

Decay of Plety. 

To free the ports, and ope the Pa - 

9 Trojan gueſts ; left, ignorant of fate, 

he queen might force them from her town and ſtate. 


Dryd. 


was made forbidding and horrible, A. Hill. 


; Ak * 
FOR 
My heart is your's ; but, oh ! you left it here 
Abandon'd to thoſe tyrants hope and fear: 
If they forc'd from me one kind look or word, 
Could you not that, nor that ſmall part afford ? 
« Dryden. 
7. To ſtorm; to take or enter by violence. 
Troy wall'd fo high, | 
Atrides might as well have fore'd the ſky. Waller. 
Heav'n from all ages wiſely did provide 
This wealth, and for the braveſt nation hide; 
. Who with four hundred foot, and forty horſe, 
Dare boldly go a new-found world to 7 


8. To raviſh; to violate by force. 
Force her. —! like it not. Dryden. 
9. To conſtrain; to diſtort; not to obtain 
naturally or with eaſe, 


Our general taſte in England is for epigram, turns 
of wit, and forc'd conceits. Addiſon's Spectator. 


10. To man; to ſtrengthen by ſoldiers: to 
iſon. 2 
| Here let them lye, 
*Till famine and the ague eat them up : 
Were they not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould be our's, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 
; peat 
If you find that, any great number of ſoldiers be 
newly ſent into Oroonoque, and that the paſſages be 
already forced, then be well adviſed how you land. 
Raleigh's Apoleg y. 
11. To FoRCE out. To extort. 
The heat of the difpute had forced out from Lu- 
ther expreſſions that ſeemed to make his doctrine 
run higher than really it did. Altterbury. 


To Force. v. 2. To lay ftreſs upon. 
This word I have only found in the fol- 


lowing paſſage. 

That morning that he was to join battle with Ha- 
rold, his armorer put on his backpiece before, and 
his breaſtplate behind; the which being eſpied by 
ſome that ſtood by, was taken among them for an 
ill token, and therefore adviſed him not to fight 
that day; to whom the duke anſwered, I force not 
of ſuch fooleries; but if I have any ſkill in ſooth- 
ſaying, as in ſooth I have none, it doth prognoſti- 
cate that I ſhall change copy from a duke to a king. 

Camden's Remains. 


Folk c EDLx. adv, [from force.] Violently ; 


conſtrainedly; unnaturally. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth 
moſt aptly agree to that ſtructure of the abyſs and 
antediluvian earth; but very improperly and forcedly 
to the preſent form of the earth and the waters. 

Burnet's Theory, 


Fo'sCEFUL. adj. [ force and full.]  Vio- 


Dryd. 


impetuous. 
Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Our forceful inſtigation? Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
: Againſt the ſteed he threw 
His forceful ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding planks. Dryden's An. 
Were it by chance, or forcefu/ deſtiny, 
Which forms in cauſes firit whete'er {ſhall be, 
Aſſiſted by a friend, one moonleſs night, 
This Palamon from priſon took his flight. Dryden. 
He pois'd in air, the jav'lin ſent, 
Through Paris? ſhield the forceful weapon oy x 
ope. 
FoRCETVULLT. adv. [from forceful.] Vio- 
lently ; impetuoully, : 
Fo'xceLEss. adj. [from force.] Having 
little force; weak; feeble ; impotent. 
FO'RCEPS. a [Latin.] | 


Forceps properly ſignifies a pair of tongs; but is 


thing out of wounds, and the like occaſions. Quincy. 
Fox Cc ER. 2. / 2 force. | 
1. That which forces, drives, or conſtrains. 
2. The embolus of a pump working by pul- 
ſion, in contradiſtinction to a ſucker, 
which acts by attraction, 


lent; ſtrong; driven with great might; 


uſed for an inſtrument in chirurgery, to extract any |. 
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by ſuckers or forcers. _ Wilkins's Daedalus, 
Fo'RCIBLE. adj. [from force.] | 
1. Strong; mighty: oppoſed to weak, 
That puniſhment, which hath been ſometimes 
farcible to bridle fin, may grow afterwards too weak 


and feeble. Hooker. 
Who therefore can invent | 

With what more forcib/e we may offend | 

Our yet unwounded enemies ? Milton. 


2. Violent; impetuous. 
lerſey, belov'd by all; for all muſt feel 
The influence of a form and mind, 


Like mingl'd ſtreams, more forcible when join's': 
Jerſey ſhall at thy altars ſtand, x 
Shall there receive the azure band. 
3. Eflicacious; active; powerful. 
Sweet ſmells are moſt forcible in dry ſubſtances, 
when broken; and ſo likewiſe in oranges, the rip» 
ping of their rind giveth out their ſmell tnore. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
4. Prevalent ; of great influence. 
How forcible are right words ? Fob. 
God hath aſſured us, that there is no inclination 
or temptation fo forcible which our humble prayers 
and defires may not fruſtrate and break aſunder. 
: Raleigh's Hiftory, 
5. Done by force; ſuffered by force. 
He ſwifter far, 
Me ovcrtook, his mother all diſmay'd, 
And in embraces forcille and foul 
Ingend'ring with me. | Milton. 
The abdication of King James, the advocates on 
that fide look upon to have been forci3/e and unjuſt, 
and conſequently void. Swift, 
6. Valid; binding; obligatory. 
Fo'xC1BLENESs. 2. J. ¶ from forcible.]Force; 
violence. 
Fo RCIBL Y. adv. {from forcible.] 


1. Strongly; powerfully. | 
The Goſpel offers ſuch conſiderations as are fit to 
work very forcibly upon two of the moſt ſwaying 
and governing paſſions ia the mind, our hopes and 
our fears. Tillolſm, 
2. Impetuouſly ; with great ſtrength. | 
3. By violence; by force. | 
le himſelf with greedy great deſire 
Into the caſtle enter d forcibly. Fairy Queen. 
The taking and carrying away of women 7 
cibly, and againſt their will, except female wards and 
bondwomen, was made capital. Bacon's Henry VII. 
This doctrine brings us down to the level of horſe 
and mule, whoſe mouths are forcibly; holden with 
bit and bridle. | Hammond. 
Fo'sCIPATED. adj. from forceps. 
like a pair of pincers to open and incloſe. 


The locuſts have antennæ, or long horns before, 
with a long falcation or forcipated tail behind. Brown, 
When they have ſeized their prey, they will fo 
tenaciouſly hold it with their:forcipated.mouth, that 
they will not part therewith, even when taken out 
of the waters. Derham, 


FORD. x. J. [pond, Saxon, from panan, 
to paſs.] | 
1. A ſhallow part of a river where it may be 


paſſed without ſwimmin . 
Her men the paths rode through madeby her ſword ; 


Prior. 


2. It ſometimes ſignifies the ſtream, the cur- 
rent, without any conſideration of paſſage 
or ſhallowneſs, 

Meduſa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The fard, and of ufelf the water flies 
All taſte of living wight. 
Riſe, wretched widow! rife; nor undeplor'd 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ard. 
But riſe; prepar'd in black to mourn thy 2 
lord. ryden, 

To ForD. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 

paſs without ſwimming. | 


_ laud 


2 ſhin - bones muſt have contained a thoue 
5 


The uſual means for the aſcent of waler is either 


Where comely grace and conſtant virtue dwell, 
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FOR 
fand fathom, and much more, if he had forded the 
ocean. Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
Fording his current where thou find it it low. 
Denbam. 


Fox D ABLE. adj. [from ford. ] Paſſable with- 


out ſwimming. f 
Pliny placeth the Schenitæ upon the Euphrates, 
where the ſame beginneth to be fordable, Raleigb. 
A countryman ſounded a river up and down, to 
try where it was moſt fardable; and where the 
water ran too ſmooth, he found it deepeſt; and, on 
the contrary, ſhalloweſt where it made moit noiſe. 


L'Eftrange. 
FORE. adj. one, Saxon.) 


1. Anterior; that which is before; not be- 


hind. | 


Though there is an orb or ſpherical area of the | 


ſound, yet they move ſtrongeſt and go. fartheſt in 
the fore lines trom the firſt local impreſſion. Bacon. 
2. That which comes firſt in a progreſſive 
motion. 
Reſiſtance in fluids ariſes from their greater preſ- 
ſing on the fore than hind part of the bodies moving 
in them. Cheyne. 
| FoRE. adv. : 
1. Anteriorly; in the part which appears 
firſt to thoſe that meet it. 

Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and four 
ſakers, needing no other addition than a flight ſpar 
deck fore and aft, which is a flight deck through- 
out. Raleigh's Egays. 

2. Fore is a word much uſed in compo- 
ſition to mark priority of time, of which 
ſome examples ſhall be given. A viti- 


ous orthography has contounded for and 


fore in compoſition. 

To ForREeabvi'se, v. 2. ¶ fore and advice. | 
To counſel early; to counſel before the 
time of action, or the event. 

Thus to have ſaid, 
As you were foreudvis'd, had touch'd his ſpirit, 
And tried his inclination. Shakeſpeare's Coridanus. 

To FoREAPPO'INT. v. 2. | fore and apporrt. | 
To order beforehand. | 

To FoR PARM. vv. a. | fore and arm.] To 
provide for attack or reſiſtance before the 
time of need. | 

A man ſhould fix and forearm his mind with this 
perſuaſion, that, during his paſſion, whatſoever is 
offered to his imagination tends only todeceive. South. 

He forearms his care 


= 


With rules to puſh his fortune, or to bear. Dryden. 
To FoREBO'DE. v. 7. | fore and bode.] 
1. To prognoſticate ; to foretell. 
An ancient augur, ſkill'd in future fate, 


With theſe Foreboding words reſtrains their hate. 
Dryden. 


2. To foreknow; to be preſcient of; to 
feel a ſecret ſenſe of ſomething future. 
Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore : 


[ 


My heart forbodes I ne'er ſhall ſee you more, Dryd. 


My ſoul forboded I ſhould find the bow'r 
Of ſome fell monſter, tierce with barb'rous pow'r. 


Pope. 
Fox BBO“D ER. 2. / [from forebode.] 
1. A prognoſticator; a ſoothſayer. 

Your raven has a reputation in the world for a 
bird of omen, and a kind of ſmall prophet : a crow 
that had obſerved the raven's manner and way of de- 
livering his predictions, fets up for a foreboder. 

L' Efrange. 
2. A foreknower. 
FoREBY'. prep. ¶ fore and by.] Near; hard 
by ; faſt by. 

Not far away he hence doth won 

Foreby a fountain, where I late him left. Fairy Q. 
To FoRECA'ST. v. g. | fore and caft.] 
1. To ſcheme; to plan before execution. 

He ſhall forecaſt his devices againſt the ſtrong holds. 

; Dan, xi. 


FOR 


2. To adjuſt; to contrive antecedently, 
The feaft was ſerv'd; the time ſo well forecaſt, 
That juſt when the deſſert and fruits were plac'd, 
The ſiend's alarm began. Dryd. Thead. and Honoria. 
3. To foreſee; to provide againſt. 
It is wiſdom to conſider the end of things before 
we embark, and to forecaſt conſequences, L' Effrange. 
To Fortca'sT. wv. . To form ſchemes; 


to contrive beforehand. | 
And whatſo heavens in their ſecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail fleſhy wight 
Forecaſt, but it muſt needs to iſſue come? Spenſer. 
When broad awake, ſhe finds in troublous flit, 
Forecaſting how his foe he might annoy. Fairy Q, 
Fo'stcasT. z. J. [from the verb.] Con- 
trivance beforehand; ſcheme; plan; an- 
tecedent policy. 
Alas! that Warwick had no more forecaſt, 
But while he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, | 
The king was lily finger'd from the deck! Shak. 
He makes this difference to ariſe from the fore- 
caſt and predetermination of the gods. Addiſon. 
The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfe&t man, 
Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began : 
Mem'ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage; 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 
Fortca'sTER. 2. . from forecaſt. ] One 
who contrives beforehand. 
Fo'RECASTLE. 2. /. | fore and caſile.] In 
a ſhip, is that part where the foremaſt 


ſtands, and is divided from the reſt of | 


the floor by a bulk-head : that part of the 
' forecaftle which is aloft, and not in the 


hold, is called the prow. Harris. 
The commodity of the new cook-room the mer- 
chants have found to be ſo great, as that, in all their 


ſhips, the cook-rooms are built in their ferecaſtles, | 


contrary to that which had been anciently uſed. 
Raleigh's Efjays. 
FoRECHo'SEN. part. [| fore and choſen. | Pre- 
elected. f | 
ForEc1'TED. part. | fore and cite.] Quoted 
before, or above. | 
Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration men- 
tioned in that forecited paſſage is continued. Arbnulb. 
To FORECLo'sE. v. a. | fore and cloſe. ] 
1. To ſhut up; to preclude; to prevent. 
The embargo with Spain forec/sſed this trade. 
| Carew. 
2. To FoRECLo'st a Mortgage, is to cut off 
the power of redemption. _ | 
Fo'REDECK. 2. J. ¶ fore and deck. | The 


anteriour part of the ſhip. 
I to the foredeck went, and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla. | Chapman's Odyſſey. 
To FOREDES1'GN. v. a. | fore and dęſigu. 
To plan beforehand. 5 | 
All the fteps of the growth and vegetation both 
of animals and plants, have been foreſeen and fore- 
d-/igned by the wife Author of nature. Cheyne, 


To FoRepo', v. a. [from for and do, not 


fore. | | 
1. To ruin; to deſtroy. A word obſolete. 
Oppoſed to making happy. 
Beſeeching him, if either ſalves or oils, 
A foredone wight from door of death might raiſe, 
He would at her requeſt prolong her nephew's days. 
Fairy Queen, 
That drew on men God's hatred and his wrath, 
And many fouls in dolours had foredone. Fairy Qu. 
This doth betoken, 
The corſe they follow did with deſperate hand 
Fereds its own life. 
This is the night 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shak 


2. To overdo; to weary; to haraſs. 
Whiltt the heavy plowman ſnoars, | | 
Shakeſpeare, 


To ForED0O'oM. v. a. | fore and doom.] To 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Through various hazards and even 
To Latium, and the realms ue dr how 


The willing metal will obey thy hang Dryd, Zu, 
Following with eaſe : if favour'd by thy fate 
Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian thats 


Fate Foredoom'd, and all things tend Boer. 
By courſe of time to their appointed end. D 
Here Britain's ſtateſmen oft the fall foren 


Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home, Þ. be 


For E-E'ND. 1. J. | fore and, end.] "Tha 
anteriour part, OS EO 
L have liv'd at honeſt freedom; paid 
yy py Os to heaven than in all 
e fore-end ot my time. Shakeſpeaye's Cin. 
In the fore-end of it, which 5. eee 
grew a ſmall green branch of palm. 3 


5 Vacox, 

FoREFATHER. 1. J. | fore and father] An- 
ceſtor; one who in any degree of aſcend. 
ing genealogy precedes another, 

The cuſtom of che people of God 
crees of our . e e bs to be ha 
thoſe things whereof the Scripture hath neither - 
way or other given us charge. Hogboy 

If it be a generous deſire in men to know fon 
whence their own forefathers have come, it cango: 
be diſpleaſing to underſtand the place of our firſt an. 

ceſtor. | Raleigh)s Haan. 
Conceit is ſtill deriv'd 
From ſome forefather grief; mine is not ſo, $h;, 
Shall I not be diſtraught, : | 
And madly play with my forefathers joints? $kit, 
Our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 
Addiſm, 
When a man ſees the prodigious pains our fireſa 
thers have been at in theſe barbarous buildings, one 
cannot but fancy what miracles of architeQure they 
would have left us, had they been inſtructed in the 
right way. | Addiſun on lia). 
Bleſt Peer! his great forefathers ev'ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race. 


To. FOREFE'ND. v. a. [It is doubtful whe. 
ther from fore or for and defend. If from 
fore, it implies antecedent proviſion; 2 
forearm s if from for prohibitory ſecu- 
rity; as forbid. Of the two following 
examples one favours or, and the other 
fore. | | 

1. To prohibit; to avert. 

I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit; 
No, heav'ns forejernd ! 1 would not kill thy 401 
dae. ?. 
Perhaps a fever, which the gods foreferd, : 
May bring your youth to ſome untimely end. Dry, 
2. To provide for ; to ſecure. 
Down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to Arend, 

Smells from the gen'ral weal. Share, 
FoxtrincER. 2. . [ fore and frger.] The 
finger next to the thumb; the index, 

An agate ſtone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. =Shateſpeire 
Polymaia ſhall! be drawn, as it were, afting ker 
ſpeech with her forefnger. Peacham on Drawity, 
Some wear this on the middle-finger, as the ate 
tient Gauls and Britons ; and ſome upon the /r 
Anger. Bri, 

Fox E FOOT. 2. ,. plur. forefeet. | for? and 

foot.] The anteriour foot of a quacuue 

ped : in contempt, a hand. 
Give me thy fiſt, thy forefoot to me 


Wes 


g 1 ye © Shak 7 


it his 

. He ran fiercely, and ſmote at Heliodotus wit i 
forefeet. | 2 Mac, in 28. 
to che bel; 


I continue my line from thence — 
then making the breaſt with the eminency OY 
bring out his near forefoct, which I finiſh. Fe 

Peacham o Dia 


To Fortco' vv. a. [ fore and go. 
1. To quit; to give up; to religh 


All with weary taſk foredore. 


predeſtinate ; to determine beforehand, 


. A * 
C ks ce OE 


FOR 


18d her nature, or is it her will, 

PT Iv cruel to an humble foe? : f 
17 nature, then ſhe may it mend with ſkill; 

Lf will, then ſhe at will may will forego. Spenſer. 
Having all before abſolutely in his power, it re- 


ern {o ill, he having already neither foregiven 
Gor, — any thing thereby unto them, but hav- 
4 "oceived ſomething from them. Spenſer," 
«dos 10 2 adventurer, ſaid he, 
der, He is a great . 
That hath his ſword through hard eſſay foregone; 
pepe, And now hath vowed till he avenged be 
Tha Of that deſpite, never to wearen none. Fairy Qu. 
: Special reaſon oftentimes cauſeth the will to prefer 
ood thing before another; to leave one for ano- 
—y forego meaner for the attainment of 
ther's _ 9 Hooker 
: jeher degrees. e 
ne, 8 leave you? Muſt I needs forego 
him, G » goods ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter? Shakeſp. 
acer Let us not forego _ F 
An. That for a trifle which was bought with ket 
= How can I live without thee ! how forego | 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love ſo dearly join'd, 
J , : , 
* K. olive again in theſe wild woods forlorn! Milton, 
chung This argument might prevail with you to forego 
wg a little of your repoſe for the publick benefit. Dryd. 
wer, What they have enjoyed with great pleaſure at 
mw one time, has proved infipid or nauſeous at another; 
"_ uud therefore they ſee nothing in it, for which they 
tan. flould forego a preſent enjoyment. Locke. 
pay. :. To go before; to be paſt. [from fore 
Sha, and go.] 5 
By our remembrances of days foregone, 
Shah, dach were our faults: O! then we thought them 
not. 55 Shak. 
* It is to be underſtood of Cain, that many years 
4/1. fuegene and when his people were increaſed; he 
fa. duilt the city of Enoch. Raleigh, 
;, One Reflect upon the two foregoing objections. Boyle. 
they This foregoing remark gives the reaſon why imi- 
a the tation pleaſes. Dryden's Dufreſnecy. 
lraly, | was ſeated in my elbow-chair, where I had in- 
dulzed the foregoing ſpeculations. Addiſon. 
Pope; In the foregoing part of this work I promiſed 
whe. proofs, Nod ward, 
"9 3. To loſe. 
; This is the very ecſtaſy of love, 
1; 2 Whoſe violent property Foregoes itſelf, 
ſecu- And leads the will to deſperate undertakings. Shut. 
P 85 | 
wing FoxtGo'tR. 2. J. [from forego. ] Anceſtor"; 
ther progenitor, ; 
Honours beſt thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive + 
Lian our foregeers. Shakeſp. 
| Fox EGROUND, . J. | fore and ground.] The 
4% part of the field or expanſe of a picture 
= which ſeems to lie before the figures. 
Daa. All agree that white can ſubſiſt on the foreground 
of the picture: the queſtion therefore is to know, 
1! 1t can equally be placed upon that which is back- 
ward, the light being univerſal, and the figures ſup- 
foled to be in an open field. Dryden. 
40% Fokrnanp. 11. . [ fore and hand. | 
The . ; ne part of a horſe which is before the 
rider. 
2. The chief part. Not in uſe. 
ſpeatts The great Achilles whom opinion crowns | 
ng ker The linew and the fereband of our hoſt, Shaleſp. 
wi pars ND. adj. Done ſponer than is re- 
| 5 Sular. 
e 1 ou'll ſay ſhe did embrace me as a huſband, 
ur Aud io extenuate the forchand ſin. Shakeſpeare. 
| 15 *KEHA NDED. . J. [from fore and hard. } 
a I, Early; timely, | 
7 , lt by thus doing you have not ſecured your time 
Sha, an early and forebanded care, yet be lure, by a 
ith li bnetly diligence, to redeem the time. Taylor. 
Wt. 2. 3 Formed in the foreparts. 
__ ; He's a ſubltantial true-bred beaſt, bravely fore- 
_— arded mark but the cleanneſs of his ſhapes too. 
1 P. Dryden. 
. ee 1. J. | fore and head. 
' "at part of the face which reaches from 
13 


the eyes upward to the hair. | 


} 


FOR 
The breaſt of Hecuba, | 
When (he did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead when it ſpit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords contending. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Some angel copy'd, while I ſlept, ach grace, 
And moulded ey'ry feature from my face: 
Such majeſty does from her forehead riſe, 
Her cheeks ſuch bluſhes caſt, ſuch rays her eyes. 
Dryden. 
2. Impudence; confidence; aſſurance; au- 
daciouſneſs; audacity. The forehead is 


the part on which ſhame viſibly operates. 
A man of confidence preſſeth forward upon every 
appearance of advantage; where his force is too fee- 
ble, he prevails by dint of impudence: theſe men of 
forehead are magnificent in promiſes, and infallible 
in their preſcriptions, Collier, 
I would fain know to what branch of the legiſla- 
ture they can have the forehcad to apply. Swift, 


ForRtHo'LDING. 2. /. | fore and Hold. ] 
Predictions; ominous accounts; ſuperſti- 
tious prognoſtications, 

wits with the fancy of omens, forehol/dings, and old 
wives tales! : L' Eftrange. 

FOREIGN. adj. ¶ forain, French, forano, 
Spaniſh ; from fois, Latin. ] 

1. Not of this country; not domeſtick. 

Your ſon, that with a fearful ſoul | \ 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home. Shakeſp. 

The learned correſpondence you hold in foreign 

rts. ilton. 

The poſitions are ſo far from being new, that they 
are commonly to be met with in both ancient and 
modern, domeſtick and foreign writers, Atterbury. 

The parties and divitions amongſt us may ſeveral 
ways bring deſtruction upon our country, at the ſame 
time that our united force would ſecure us againſt all 
the attempts of a foreign enemy. Addiſon's Freeb, 

2, Alien; remote; not allied; not belong- 
ing; without relation. It is often uſed 
with 7; but more properly with from. 

I muſt diſſemble, 
And ſpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addiſon. 

Fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our natures, 
that we have no faculty in the foul adapted to it, nor 
any organ in the body to relith it, placed out of the 
pothibility of fruition. Addiſon. 

This deſign is not Areign from ſome peoples 


thoughts, | Swift. 
3. Excluded; not admitted; held at a 
diſtance. 


They will not ſtick to ſay you envied him; 
And fearing he would riſe, he was ſo virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man ſtill; which fo griev'd him, 
That he ran mad and died. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
4. [In law.] A foreign plea, placitum forin- 
ſecum; as being a plea out of the proper 
court of juſtice, 


5. Extraneous; adventitious in general, 
There are who, fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mould in their ill-natur'd land 
Induce. Philips. 
Fox EICON ER. 2. . [from foreign. |] A man 
that comes from another country ; not a 
native; a ſtranger. 
Joy is fuch a foreigner, 
So mere a ſiranger to my thoughts, I know 
Not how to entertain him. Denham's Sophy. 
To this falſe foreigner you give your throne, 
And wrong'd a friend, a kinſman, and a fon. 
| ' Dryden's Ain. 
Water is the only native of England made ule of 
in punch; but the lemons, the brandy, the ſugar, 
and the nutmegs, are all fcreigners. Addiſon. 
Nor could the majeſty of the Engliſh crown ap- 
pear in a greater luſtre, either to foreigners or ſub- 
jects. Soi. 
Fo REIGNNESS. 2. /. [from foreign. | Re- 
moteneſs; want of relation to ſome- 


thi n 8˙ 


How are ſuperſtitious men hagged out of their | 


FOR 
from endeavouring to ſet me right. 


To FoREiMA'GINE. v. @. | fore and ima- 


gine.] To conceive or fancy before proof. 

N We are within compaſs of a foreimagined poſſibi- 

) lity in that behalf. Camden's Remains, 

To FoREJu'DGE. v. a. | fore and Judge. ] 
To judge beforehand; to be orepolleſied 5 
to prejudge. 

To FokEK NOW. v. 3. | fore and Enow.} 
To have preſcience of; to foreſee. 

We foreknow that the ſun will riſe and ſet, that 
all men born in the world ſhall die again ; that after 
Winter the Spring ſhall come; after the Spring, 
Summer and Harveſt; yet is not our foreknowledge 
the cauſe of any of thoſe. | Raleigh. 

He foretneꝛd John ſhould not ſuffer a violent 
death, but go into his grave in peace. 

Calchas the ſacred ſeer, who had in view 
Things preſent and the paſt, and things to come 

oreknew, Dryden's Iliad. 

Who would the miſeries of man foreknow ? 

Not knowing, we but ſhare our part of woe. Dryden. 
FoxExno'WABLE. adj. | from foreknow. ] 
Poſſible to be known before they happen. 

It is certainly foreknawable what they will do 

in ſuch and ſuch circumſtances. More. 


ForRtkKno'wLEDGE. 2. /. ¶ fore and Iuoau- 
ledge.) Preſcience; knowledge of that 
which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Chriſt by eternal forkrowledge, 
ſaveth us not without our actual and real adoption 


into the fellowſhip of his ſaints in this preſent worid. 
oer. 


— 


_— 


— ttt. ttt. 
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| If I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no leſs prov'd certain untoreknown. 

| Milton. 

I hope the forebnoꝛoledge you had of my eſteem 

for you, is the reaſon that you do not diſlike my 
letters. Pope. 
Fo'RELAND. 2. J. | fore and land.] A pro- 
montory ; headland ; high land jutting 


into the ſea ; a cape. 
As when a thip, by tkilful ſteerſman wrought, 
Nigh river's mouth, or fore/and, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft ſo ſteers, and ſhiſts her ſails: 
- Ailton. 
To FORELA'Y. v. a. | fore and lay. 
1. To lay wait for; to intrap by ambuſh. 
A ſerpent ſhoots his ſting at unaware; 
An ambuth'd chief fore/ays a traveller: 
The man lies murder'd, while the thief and ſnake, 
One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. 
y Dryden, 
2. To contrive antecedently. 5 


raiſe aloft any interiour part. 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt; 
And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joy of his new comen guet. Spenſer. 
Fo'RELOCK, 2. /. | fore and [ich] The hair 
that grows from the forepart of the head. 
Tell her the joyous time will not be Raid, 
Unleſs the do him by the fore/oct take. Spenſer. 
Hyacinchine locks, 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung, 
« Cluſt'ring, but not beneath his ſhoulcer's broad. 


Milton. 

Zeal and duty are not flow, 
But on occafion's Arelacł watchful wait. Ale, 
Time is painted with a lock before, and bald be- 
hind, fignitying thereby that we mutt take time by 
the forelock ; ior, when it is once paſt, there is no 
recalling it. | Swifts 
Fo'REMAN. 1. J. ¶ fore and mar. | The firk or 


chief perſon, | 
He is a very ſenſible man, ſhoots flying, and has 

been ſeveral times fart mam of the petty jury. Audis. 

1 FoREME'NTIONED. 


Let not the foreignneſe of the ſubject hinder you 


Brown, 


I told him you was aſleep: he ſeems to have a 
Foreknowledge of that too, and therefore chuſes ts 
ſpeak with you. Shakeſps 


To Fo'RELIFT. v. a. | fore and [ift.] To 
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FOR 


Tore nrroned. adj, ¶ fore and nen- 


| tioned, | Mentioned or recited before. 

It is obſervable that many participles are 

compounded with fore, whoſe verbs have 

no ſuch compoſition. 
Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken 
notice of the forementivned figure on the pillar. 

| Addiſon on Italy. 

Fo'sxeMosT. ad}. [from fore. ] © Fg 


1. Firſt in place. | 
All three were ſet among the foremo/? ranks of 
fame, for great minds to attempt, and great force 
to perform what they did attempt. Sidney. 
. Our women in the ore meſt ranks appear; 
March to the fight, and meet your miſtreſs there. 


Dryden. 
The bold Setfpronivs, 
That ftill broke feremzſt through th: crowd of 
patriots, | 

As with a hurricane of zeal tranſported, 
And virtuous even to madneſs ! Addiſon's Cato. 
Z. Firſt in dignity. | 

Theſe ride forem?/? in the field, 
As they the foremeſt rank of honour held. Dryden. 
Fox E NAMED. adj, ¶ fore and name.] No- 


minated before. 
And ſuch are ſure ones, 
As Curius and the forenamed Lentulus. Ben Fonſ. 
Fox ENOON. 2. /. | fore and noon.] The 
time of day reckoned from the middle 
point, between the daun and the meri- 
dian, to the meridian : oppoſed to after- 
con. | : 
The manner was, that the forenoor they ſhould 
run at tilt, the afternoon in a broad field in man- 
* ner of a battle, *till either the ſtrangers or the 
country knights won the field. Sidney, 
Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a tem- 
rary theatre, conſiſting of two parts turning on 
e to the poſition of tlie ſun, for the 
conveniency of forenoon's and afternoon's diverſion. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 


ForEno'TICE. z. /. | fore and notice.] In- 


formation of an event before it happens. 


So ſtrange a revolution never happens in poetry, 


but either heaven or earth gives ſome forenotice of 
It. | Rymer's Tragedies, 
For t'xSICK. adj. | forenſts, 
longing to courts of judicature. 

Perſon is a ferenjick term, appropriating actions 
and their merit; and ſo belongs only to intelligent 
agents, capable of a law, and happineſs and miſery. 
This perſonality extends itfelf beyond preſent ex- 
ztence to what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs. Locke. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches before the 
proper judges in matters of property, or in criminal 
caſes: thence all ſorts of diſputations in courts of 
juſtice, where ſeveral perſons make their diſtin 
ſpeeches, may come under the name of forerfick diſ- 

- putes. Watts 6n the Mind, 
To FoREORDAIN. vv. a. | fore and ordain.] 
To predeſtinate; to FO | to 


reordain. | 
The church can diſcharge, in manner convenient, 
a work of ſo great importance, by foreordaining 
ſome ſhort collect wherein briefly to mention thanks, 
: : blocker, 


Fo'REPART. . J. | fore and part. 
1. The part firſt in time. 

Had it been ſo raiſed, it would deprive us of the 
| fan's. light all the forepart of the day. Raleigh, 
2. To place anteriour in place. 

The ribs have no cavity in them, and towards 
the fore part or breaſt are broad and thin, to bend 
and give way without danger of fracture. Ray. 

ForePa'sT. adj. [ fore and pa/?.] Paſtbefore 

a certaintime. 

Now ceaſe, ye damſels, your delights forepaſt ; 
Enough it is that all the day is your's. Spenſer. | 


My forepaſt proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear'd too little, 


Latin. ] Be- 


i 


| 


| 


* * 
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FOR 
Such is the treaty which he negociates with us, an 
offer and tender of a reconciliation, an act of obli- 
vion, of all forepaſt ſins, and of a new covenant. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
For eyosst's8ED, adj. ¶ fore and poſſeſs. | 
Preoccupied; prepoſſefled; pre- engaged. 
The Teſtimony either of the ancient fathers, or 
of other claſſical divines, may be clearly and abun- 
dantly anſwered, to the ſatisfaction of any rational 
man, not extremely fore palſeſſed with prejudice. 
7 f | Sanderſon. 
Fo'RERANK. z. /. | fore and rank. ] Firſt 
rank; front. | 
Yet leave our Coufin Catherine here with us; 
She is our capital demand, compris'd 
Within the forerark of our articles. Shakeſp. 


FokERECI“TED. adj. | fore and reote. | 
Mentioned or enumerated before. 
Bid him recount | 
The forerecited practices, whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 
To FORERU'N., wv. a, ¶ fore and rur.] 
1. To come before as an earneſt of ſome- 


Shak. 


binger. 
Againſt ill chances men are ever merry 
But heavineſs foreruns the good event. 
The ſun | 
Was ſet, and twilight from the Eaſt came on, 
Forerunning night. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, 
She bids me hope: oh heav'ns, the pities me! 
And pity ſtill Fareruns approaching love, 
Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


As lightning does the thunder. 

2. To precede; to have the ſtart of. 

I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if 
not forerun, all that is or will be practiſed in Lon- 
don. Graunt. 

FoRERU'NNER. 2. /. [from forern.] 

1. An harbinger; a meſſenger ſent before to 
give notice of the approach of thoſe that 
follow. 

The fix ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to take 
their leave; and there is a forerunner come from a 
ſeventh, the prince of Morocco. Shakeſpeare, 

A cock was ſacrificed as the forerunner of day 
and the ſun, thereby acknowledging the light of life 
to be derived from the divine bounty, the daughter 
of Providence. | Stilling fleet, 

My elder brothers, my forerumners came, 

Rough dravghts of nature, ill deſign'd, and lame: 
Blown off, like bloſſoms, never made to bear; 
Till I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour'd care. 


thing. 

O Eve! fome further change awaits us nigh, 
Which heav'n, by theſe mute ſigns in nature, ſhews 
Forerunners of his purpoſe. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Loſs of ſight is the miſery of lite, and uſually the 
forerunner of death. South, 


ſure is the cauſe as well as ſign of health, and the 
leaſt deviation from that due quantity, the certain 


forerunner of a diſeaſe. Arduthnet, 
Already Opera prepares the way, | 
The ſure forerunner of her gentle ſway. Pope, 


To Fortsa'y. v. a. | fore and ſay.] To 
predict; to prophecy ; to foretell. 
Let ordinance 


Come as the gods fore/ay it. Shateſpeare's Cymbel. 

To FORESE'E, v. g. | fore and /ee.] 

1. To ſee beforehand; to ſee what has 
not yet happened; to have preſcience ; 


to foreknow. | | 
The firſt of them could things to come foreſee; 
The next, could of things prefent beſt adviſe 
The third, things paſt could keep in memory. 
" Fairy Queen, 
If there be any thing foreſeen that is not uſual, 
be armed for it by any hearty though a ſhort prayer, 
and an earneſt reſolution beforehand, and then watch 
when it comes. Taylor. 
At his foreſeen approach, already quake 
The Caſpian Kingdoms and Meotian lake: 


* 


thing following; to introduce as an har- 


Dryd. | 
2. A prognoſtick; a ſign foreſhowing any | 


The keeping inſenſible perſpiration up in due mea- |. 


FOR 
| Their ſeers behold the tempeſt from afar; . 
And threat'ning oracles denounce the war, 
2..To 2 ph e zo, Out of uſe. 

A King againſt a ſtorm 1 N : 

maker Bk of treaſure, e 3 
To FoRESHATM E. v. 0. [ fore and Pore, 
To ſhame; to bring reproach upon. 
Oh bill, foreſhaming : 
Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument. Shakefpeare'; Cyntbeling, 
To FORESHEW. v. a2. [See ORESHow,] 
Fo'RESHIP, 2. / (fore and />ip,) The au. 
terior part of the ſhip, 

The ſhipmen would have caſt anchors out of the 
ſoreſbip. = | | £5, Iii. zo. 
To FoRESHO'RTEN. w. 4. ¶ fore and Hort.) 

To. ſhorten figures for the ſake of ſhewing 
thoſe behind. | 

The greateſt parts of the body ou 

nd and 25 forbids the e deen ds 
they make the parts appear little. Dryden Daf. 
To FOR ESHOW. v. g. [ fore and /bou,] 
1. To diſcover. before it happens; to pr. 
dict; to e eee 

Chriſt had called him to be a witneſs of his denk, 

and reſurrection from the dead, according to d 
waich the prophets and Moſes had fe. 


: Hither,, 

Next, like Aurora, Spenſer roſe, 
Whoſe purple bluſh the day foreſhrws. Dekan. 
You choſe to withdraw yourſelf from publick ty. 
ſineſs, when the face of heaven grew troubled, 2nd 
the frequent ſhifting of the wind oreſbcud a ſtorn, 
| : Dryder, 


2. To repreſent before it comes. 
What elſe is the law but the goſpel Hug 
What other the goſpel than the law fultilled ? 


Hiker, 

Fo'RE81GHT-..7./. ¶ fore and fight. 

1. Preſcience; prognoftication ; forex nor. 
ledge. The accent anciently on the lt 
ſyllable. 

Let Eve, for I have drench'd her eyes, 
Here ſleep below; while thou to fore/ight wak'ft; 
As-once thou fleep'ſt, Whilſt the to lite was py 


— 
ny 


2. Provident care of futurity. 
He had a ſharp fore/ight, and working wit, 
That never idle was, ne once could reſi a wa 
WP ith, 
In matters of arms he was both ſkilful and ne 
duſtrious, and as well in rt as reſolution fr. 
ſent and great. aca 
Difficulties and temptations will more ec d 
born or avoided, if with prudent %%% we an 
ourſelves againit them. 1 
FoRESICHTTVUIL. adj. | foreeght and fil 
Preſcient; provident. 2 
Death gave him no ſuch pangs as the for? 2.90 
care he had of his ſilly ſueceſſor. OY 
To FoRESYGNIFY. v. 4. | fore and /g 
To betoken beforehand ; to foreſhow ; U 
typity. 5 
Diſcoveries of Chriſt already preſent, while e 
ture coming the Pſalms did but er. "Ba 
Yet as being paſt times noxious, where they yh 
On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and mn : 
They oft foreignify, and threaten ill. e 
: e un- 
Fo'RESKIN, 2. /. | fore and ſkin] Ile 
Their own hand h 
An hundred of the faithleſs foe ſhall flay, 
And for a dow'r their hundred forefkins pal, " 
Be Michol thy reward. Corley's David 
Fox ESKIRT. 2. /. ¶ fore and ſhirt. ] 3 pen 
dulous or looſe part of the coat be * 
A thouſand pounds a year for pure reſpeck 
No other obligation? . 3 
That promiſes more thouſands : honour 5 _ vill 
Is longer than his foreſtirt. Shakeſpeare's H. 


To FORESLA'CK. v. a. | fore and //act.) Tv 


negle& by idleneſs, 0 


, ity that fo an opportunity warf 
Jt is agreat pity py * Le Tae that 


omitted, and ſo ha 


e been the eternal good of the land. 
. Thenſer's State of Ireland. 
9% For ESTO. v. 4. | fore and „loro. 


FOR 


ounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged| 


or wild beaſts, and fowls of for:/fs, chaſe, 


and warren, to reſt and abide in, in the. | 


ſafe protection of the king for his plea- 
ſure, The manner of making reis is 


FOR 
This boy is fore/tborn, 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of deſperate ſtudies. Shakeſp. As you lite it. 
Fo'RESTER. z. J. [ foreftier, French; from 


fare. 


\. To delay; to hinder; to impede; to 
bſtruct. 
_ team, no wood, no mountain could fore/low 
Their haſty pace. ; Fairfax. 
Now the illuſtrious nymph return'd again, 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train: 
The wond'ring Nereids, though they rais'd no ſtorm, 
Fireftw'd her paſſage to behold her form. Dryden. 
2, To neglect ; to omit. 3 
When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king“ 
knowing well chat it ſtood him upon, by how much 
ten, the more he had hitherto protracted the time in not 
wing encountering them, by ſo much the ſooner to dif- 
patch with them, that it might appear to have been 
"> coldneſs in for;Nowing, but wiſdom in chuſing 
5 his tirae, reſolved with ſpeed to aſſail them. 
wa Bacon's Hen. VII. 
Oer good purpoſes foreſœgved are become our tor- 
ede _ = erin aer — Biſbop Hall. 
pre. Chremes, tow many fiſhers do you know 
That rule their boats and uſe their nets aright, 
Ceathy That neither wind, nor time, nor tide fore/low ? 
0 tlat Some ſuch have been : but, ah ! by tempeſts ſpite 
Their boats are loſt; while we may fit and moan 
Ioker,, That few were ſuch, and now theſe few are none. 

P. Fletch. 
alan. J FoRE SLO W. w. 1. To be dilatory; to 
ck by loiter. | | 
d, 8 This may plant conrage in their quailing breaſts, 

Fer yet is hope of life and victory: 

F.r-fl;w no longer, make we hence amain. Shak, 
To FORESPE/AK. v. . Lo and /peak. ] 

1. To predict; to foreſay; to foreſhow; to 
foretell. | 
Old Godfrey of Wincheſter, thinketh no ominous 
now. foreſpeaking to lie in names. Camden's Remains. 
ie la 2. To forbid. [From for and /peak. | 
Thou haſt foreſpoke my being in theſe wars, 

And ſay'ſt it is not fit. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Fo ESTE Nr. adj. [ fore and ſpent.] 
1. Waſted; tired; ſpent. 

Aiter him came ſpurring hard : 

A zentleman, almoſt foreſpent with ſpeed. - Shak. 
2. Forepaſſed ; paſt. ¶ Fore and /pent. | 

Is not enough thy evil lite foreſpent * Fairy Q. 
You ſhall find his vanities foreſpent, 

Were but the outſide of the Roman Brutus, , 

Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly. - Shakeſp. 
?, Beſtowed before. 5 

We muſt receive him 

According to the honour of his ſender ; 

And towards himſelf, his goodneſs foreſpert on us, 

We mutt extend our notice. Shakeſpeare. 


FoxESPU'BRER. 2. % [ fore and /pur. ] One 
that rides before. 
„A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 
- 0 ſhow how coſtly Summer was at hand, 

As this freſpurrer comes before his lord. Shakeſp. 
FORES . [ foreſt, French; forgſia, 
Italian, ] | 
. A wild uncultivated tract of ground in- 

terſperſed with wood. 

By many tribulations we enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, becauſe, in a foreſt of many wolves, ſheep 
cannot chuſe but feed in continual danger of life, 

EY Hooker, 


1. An officer of the foreſt. 
Forefter, my friend, where is the buſh, 
That we may ſtand and play the murtherer in? 
—Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice. Shak. 
2. An inhabitant of the wild country. 
FoRESWAT. | adj, [from for and fat, 
1 from /aweat, | Spent with 
cat. 
Miſo and Mopſa, like a couple of foreſwat mel- 
ters, were getting the pure filver of their bodies out 
of the ore of their garments, Sidney. 
To FoReTA'STE. v. a. | fore and zaſte.] 
1. 2 have antepaſt of; to have preſcience 
Oft. 


2. To taſte before another. 
| Perhaps the fact 
Is'not ſo heinous now, feretafted fruit, 
Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 
Made common, and unhallow'd, ere our taſte. 
, 2 ; Milton. 
Fo'xETASTE. 1. . Anticipation of. 
A pleaſure that a man may call as properly his 
own as his foul and his conſcience, neither liable to 
| aceident, nor expoſed to injury: it is the faretaſte of 
heaven, and the earneſt of eternity. South. 


To FORETE'LL. v. g. preter, and part. pal. 
foretold.”[ fore and tell. 

1. To predict; to propheſy. ; 
Vhat art thou, whoſe heavy looks faretel! 
Some dreadful ſtory hanging on thy tongue? Shake - 

I found 
The new-created world, which fame in heaven 
Long had foreto/d, Milton. 


this: the king ſends out his commiſſion, 
directed to certain perſons, for viewing, 
perambulating, and bounding the place 
that he has a mind to afforeſt ; which re- 
turned into Chancery, proclamation is 
made, that none ſhall hunt any wild 
beaſts within that precinct, without li- 
cence; after which he appoints ordi- 
nances, laws, and officers for the preſer- | 
vation of the vert and veniſon ; and this 
becomes a fort by matter of record. 
The properties of a foreſt are theſe: a 
- foreſt, as it is ſtrictly taken, cannot be 
in the hands of any but the king, who 
hath power to grant commiſſion to ajuſtice | 
in eyre for the fort; the courts ; the 
officers for preſerving the vert and veni- 
ſon, as the juſtices of the fore/?, the warden 
or keeper, the verders, the foreſters, 
agiftors, regarders, bailiffs, and beedles. 
The chief property of a fore is the 
ſwainmote, which is no leſs incident to 
it than the court of pyepowders to a fair. 
1 Corel, 
To FORESTA'LL., v. g. r dax.] 
1. To anticipate; to take up beforehand. 
If thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all 
That thou can'ſt ſpeak at once; but huſband it, 
And give men turns of ſpeech ; do not fore/tal/ 
By lavithneſs thine own and others wit, 


As if thou mad'ſt thy will. Hergert. 
What need a man fore/tall his date of grief, 


Mercia's king, A 
mig in a dream, his murder did foretell, - 
; R ; rom point to point, as after it befell. Dryden. 
And run to meet what he would moſt avoid. Milt, | Whos great Oiyles ſought the Phrygian 2 = 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or preven- | Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foreteld; 
tion. Heaven ſeal'd my words, and you thoſe deeds behold. 
And though good luck prolonged hath thy date, Pope. 
| Yet death then would the like miſhap fare tall. 
: Fairy Queen. 
What's in prayer, but this twoſold force 
To be fore/?alled ere we come to fall, | 
Or pardon'd being down. Shakejpeare's Hamlet, 
But for my tears, 
] had foreffall*d this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke. Shakeſpeare, 
f If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery, ſo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be fore/tall*d. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
I will not forefta// your judgment of the _ 
ope. 
3- To ſeizeor gain poſſeſſion of before ano- 
ther; to buy before another in order to | 
raiſe the price. 
He bold ſpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this for/tatled place at erſt, 
For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. Fairy Qu. 


4. To deprive by ſomething prior. with 
of. Not in uſe, | 


2. To foretoken ; to foreſhow. 
To FORETE'LL. v. 2. To utter prophecy. - 
All. the - prophets from Samuel, and thoſe that 
follow after, have likewiſe foreto/d of theſe days. 
: Atts, 111. +. 
ForeTE'L.LER. 2. /. [from foretell.] Pre- 
dicter; foreſhewer. 
Others are. propoſed, not that the foretold events 
ſhould be known; but that the accompliſhment that 
expounds them may evince, that the foretel/cr of 
them was able to foreſee thee, Heyle on Colours, 


To FORETHI'NK. v. 3. | fore and think. | 
1. To anticipate in the mind; to have pre- 


ſcience of. 
The ſoul of every man 
Prophetically does forethink thy fall. 
I do pray to thee, 

Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter nct the doom 
Furethought by heav'n. Shakeſpeare's ing Jehn. 

Adam could not be ignorant of the punithments 
due to neglect and diſobedience; and felt, by the 
proof thereof, in himſelf another terror than he had 
ferethought, or could imagine. | Raleigh, 

Friday, the fatal day! when next it came, 

Her ſoul fore:b577g9t the fiend would change his 
game. Dryd. 
2. To contrive antecedently. 

Bleſſed be that God which hath given you an 
heart to forethink this, and a will to honour him with 
his own. Biſhop Hall, 

7% FokETHI'NK. v. 2. To contrive before 
hand. | 

What's my frenzy will be call'd my crime: 

What then is thine ? "Thou cool deliberate villain ! 
Thou wile, foretbinking, weighing politician ! 

r £ | Smiths 
| FoxETHO'UGHT, 2. /. [from forethink. | 
| | | 1. Preſcience; 
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This night fore/tall kim: of the coming day. Shak. | 
FoRESTA'LLER. z./. [from fore/tall.] One 
that anticipates the market; one that 
purchaſes before others to raife the price. 
Commodities, good or bid, the workman muſt | 


men 


— 


Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
2 Birnham- wood to Dunſinane's high hill 
5911 Shall come againſt him. | 
je ye ee will never be: 
oe Ver = impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
' "x his earth-bound root. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
; There be airs which the phyticians adviſe their 
neee ts remove unto, which commonly are plain 
*Mpaigns, but graſing, and not overgrown with 
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take at his maſter's rate, or fit ſtii] and ftarve; whilſt, 
by this means, this new ſort of ingroſſers or fore- 
fte!lers having the feeding and ſupplying this nu- 
ain merous body of workmen, ſet the price upon the 
H. VII eath ; or elſe timber-ſhades, as in foreſts. Bacon. poor landholder. ocke, 


1. To , my the firſt foreſt rais'd its ſhady head. Reſcom. | FoRESTBO'RN, ad;, [ foreſt and born. ] Born 
„Ula aw.] A certain territory of woody | in a wild, | 


FOR 


2. Preſcience ; anticipation. 

He that is undone, is equally undone, whether 

it be by ſpiteſulneſs of foretbought, or by the folly 

of overſight, or evil counſel. L' Eftrange. 
2. Provident care, 

4% FortTO'KEN, w, a. | fore and 7oker.| 
Jo foreſhow ; to prognoſticate as a ſign. 
The king from Ireland hattes; but did no good; 

WW hilt ſtrange prodigious ſigns forctoker blood. 
| Daniel. 
For Tolk xx. 1. . [from the verb.] Pre- 

renient ſign; prognoſtick. : 
It may proc ſome ominous ſoretoken of misfor- 
time. Sidney. 
They miſliked nothing more in king Edward the 
Conleſſor, than that he was Frenchified, and ac- 


counted the debre of forcign language then to be a 


foretoken of bringing in of foreign powers, which 
indeed happened. Camden's Remains. 
| FoxeTo9'TH. 1. / | fore and zocth. | The 
tooth in the anterior part of the mouth ; 


the inciſor. | 
The foreteeth ſhould be formed broad, and with 
a2 thin ſharp edge like chizzles. Ray on the Creation. 


Fo'xtTror. . . | fore and top.] That part 


of a woman's head-dreſs that is forward, 


or the top of a periwig. 
So may your hats your foretops never preſs, 
Untouch's your ribbons, ſacred be your dreſs. Dry. 


FoREvOHUCHED. part. [ fore and wouch. | 
- Affirmed before; formerly told. 


Sure her offence 

Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
"Chat monſters it; or your forevorch'd affection 
Fall'n into taint. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
FoREWARD. 2. /. | fore and wward.] The 

van ; the front. 

They that marched in the foreward were all 

mighty men. 1 Mac. ix. 11. 
To FoREWA'RN. v. a. | fore and warn. | 
1. To admonith beforehand. 


I will ſerewarn you whom you ſhall fear: fear 
Him which, after he hath killed, hath power to caſt 
into hell. 

2. To inform previouſly of any future 
event, 
Divine interpreter, by favour ſent 
Down from the empyrean, to fore warn 
Us timely of what might elſe have been our loſs 
Unknown. ; Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
3. To caution againſt any thing before- 


hand. 
Well J will arm me, being thus forexwarn'd. 
Shak. fl. VI. 
Thy pride, 
And wand'ring vanity, when leaft was ſafe, 
Rejected my fore warning, and diſdain'd 
Not to be trutted. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
Tho? Phœbus had forexwarned him of ſinging wars, 
yet the ſearch of nature was free. Dryd. Virg. Ded. 
Young Choræbus, who by love was led 
To win renown and tair Caſſandra's bed, 
Had lately brought his troops to Priam's aid; 
Fertvaru'd in vain by the prophetick maid. Dryd. 
To FOREWA“ST E. v. a. [ fore and waſte, | 
To deſolate ; to deſtroy. Out of uſe, 
Veſpaſian, with great ſpoil and rage, 
Forewaſted all, until gemiſſa gent 
Perſuaded him to ceaſe. Fairy Queen. 
High time 'gan it wex for Una fair, 
To think of thoſe her captive parents dear, | 
And their. ere coꝗſted kingdom to repair. Fairy Q. 
To FOREWEA'RY. v. 2. | for and weary.| 
To diſpirit with labour. | 
| By your toil | 
And labour long, through which ye hither came, 
Ye both j.. exvearied be: therefore a while 
I read reit, and to your bowers recoil. Fairy Q, 


Zo Yokew'sn. v. a. ¶ fore and wwifh.] To 
deſire beforehand. 
The wiſer fort ceaſed not to what in them Jay, to | 


- 


Lu. xii. 5. 


procure that the good commonly forew!/hed might in | 
time come to effect. Knolles. 
For two'RN. part. | fore and worn, from 
avear.] Worn out; waſted by time or 
uſe. 3 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, 
and the ink was already foreworn, and in many 
places blotted. 8 Sidney. 

FO'RFEIT. . /. [ forfait, French; forfed, 
Welſh.] a 

1. Something loſt by the commiſſion of a 
crime; ſomething paid for expiation of a 
crime; a fine ; a mule. 

Thy flanders I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits, 

Th? execution leave to high diſpoſal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal f-:feit from thyſelf. Milton's Agoniſtet. 

Thy life, Melantius ! I am come to take, | 
Of which foul treaſon does a forfeir make. Waller. 

2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment ; one 
whoſe life is forfeited by his offence. 
Now obſolete. 
Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waſte your words. Shakeſp. 
Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, 
is no gicater forfeit to the law than Angelo, who 
hath ſentenced him. Shakeſp. 
To Fo'RFEIT. vw. g. [from the noun.] To 
| loſe by ſome breach of condition; to loſe | 
by ſome offence. | 

If then a man, on light conditions, gain 

A great eſtate to him, and his, for ever; 
If wilfully he forfeit it again, 
Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the piver ? 


Shakefp. 


Davies. 
Men +: open God, and conſequently forfeited 
all right to happineſs. Boyle. 


A father cannot alien the power he has over his 
child: he may perhaps to ſome degrees forfeit it, but 
cannot trans fer it. Gcke, 

Fo'RFEIT. participial adj. [from the verb. 
Liable to penal ſeizure; alienated by a 
crime ; loſt either as to the right or poſ- 


feſſion, by breach of conditions. 
All the ſouls that are, were forfe/t once; 
And he that might the *vantage bett have took, 
Found out the remedy. Su. Meafe. for Meaſ. 
Beg that thou may have 15406 to 1 of 
And yet, thy wealth being for7eiz to the ſtate, 
Thou haſt not left the value of a cord. Shazeſpeare. 
This now fenceleſs world, 
Forfeit to death. | Milton. 
Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmoke, 
And his long toils were f-rfeit lor a look. Dryden, 
Methought with wondrous eaſe he ſwallow'd down 
His forfeit honour, to betray the town. Dryd. 
How the murd'rer paied his f57feit breath; 
What lands fo diftant from that ſcene of death, 
But trembling heard the fame! Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fo'RFEITABLE. adj. [from forfeit. ] Poſ- 
ſeſſed on conditions, by the breach of | 
which any thing may be loft. 


Fo'RFEITURE. . /. | forfaiture, French; 
from forez, | 0 
1. Ihe act of forfeiting; the puniſhment 
diſcharged by loſs of ſomething poſſeſſed. 
2. The thing forfeited ; a mulct; a fine, 


The court is as well a Chancery to ſave and de- 
bar forfeitures, as a court of common law to decide 
rights; and there would be work enough in Ger- 
many and Italy, if Imperial forfeitures ſhould go for 
good titles. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges and acts of grace indulged by 
former kings, mutt not, withaut high reaſon, be re- 
voked by their ſucceſſors; nor forfeitures be exacted 


violently, nor penal laws urged rigorouſly. Taylor. 
He fairly abdicates his throne, 
He has a 5 — incurr'd. Swift. - 


FoxGa've. The preterite of forgive. 
FORGE. . J. [ forge, French. FE nag 
1. The place where iron is beaten into 
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0 aa In common anguage we uſe fz 
for rye work, and /mithy for ſmall : but 
in books the diſtinction is not kept f 
= kf Now behold, | 7 
In the quick forge and working-houſe of the... 
How London doth pour out bes 8 out, 
In other part ſtood one, who at the forge 
Labouring, two maſſy clods of iron and braſs 
Had melted, ; ATilton's Paradiſe L 
Th o'er labour'd Cyclop from his taſk retires, © * 
Th' ZEolian forge exhauſted of its fires, 2 
2. Any Jour where any thing is made or 
ſhaped. | 
From no other forge hath proceeded 9 
conceit, that to ſerve God wn any 1 
com mon prayer is ſuperſtitious, whey 
3. Manufacture of metalline bodies; the 38 
of working. | 
In the greater bodies the forge was eaſy, the mat. 
ter being ductile and ſequacious and obedient to the 
ſtroke of the artiticer, and apt to be drawn, forme: 
and moulded, | s 
To FoRGE. v. g. | forger, old French. 
1. To form by the hammer; to beat into 
ſhape. ; 


Sha 44%. 


Bacon, 


The queen of martials, 
And Mars himſelf conducted them; both whi:; 
being forg'd of gold, 
Muſt needs have golden furniture. Chapman's Jia. 
Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find 
In leagues offentive and defenſive join'd ; 
But lawleſs man the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that ſteel by which a man is ſlain, 
Which earth at tirſt for plougli-ibares did afford, 
Nor yet the ſmith had learn'd to form a ſword. 
Tate's Jar, 
2. To make by any means. 
He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 
Till he had forg'd himſelf a name i” th' fire 
Of burning Rome. Shakeſpeare's Coridlan, 
His heart's his mouth : 
What his breaſt forges, that his tongue w_ vent, 
akeſp, 
Thoſe names that the ſchools forged, and ab 
into the mouths of ſcholars, could never get admit- 
tance into common uſe, or obtain the licence ot 
publick approbation. Licht, 
3. To counterfeit ; to falſify. 
Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
For my more having would be but as ſauce 
To make me hunger more, that I ſhould ge 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, ; 
Deroying them tor wealth. Shakeſpeare's Mactets, 
Long rk. 2. /. [from forge. | 
1. Unc who makes or forms. 
2. One who counterfeits any thing; a fal- 


ſifier. | 
As in ficaling, if there were no receivers there 
would be no ihieves; ſo in flander, it there vers 
fewer ſpreaders there would be fewer  forgers of libels, 
Government of the Tongue, 

No forger of lies willingly and wittingly furnith's 
out the means of his own detection. Wei, 


Fo'xcrRy. 2. , [from forge.] The crime of 
falſification. 

Has your king married the lady Gray? 
And now, to ſooth your forgery and his, 
Sends mea paper to perſuade me patience. Shake 

Nothing could have been eaſier than for the Jev 5 
the enemies of ſeſus Chriſt, to have difproved tneie 
facts, had they been falſe, to have ſhewn their 
falſhood, and to have convicted them of forge). 

Stephen's Hern 

A forgery, in ſetting a falſe name to 4 hes 
which may prejudice another's fortune, the 14 7 
niſhes with the loſs of ears; but has inflicted 19 mn 
quate penalty for doing the ſame thing in ble, 
though books ſold under a falſe name are e. 

forgeries. os * c 
2. Smith's work ; fabrication ; the act 0 


He ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 


Made 


And weaponleſs himſelf, 
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FOR 


ndiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 
. and ſpear, the hammer'd euiraſs, 
Chal bean temper'd ſteel, and trock ot mail = 
Alamantean proof. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


7 FORGET. v. a. preter. forgot ; part. | 
forgotten, or 0” pong can, Saxon; | 


wenge Dutch 


1. To loſe memory of; to let go fo 7 


remembrance. 
— That is not forgot 
Which ne'er I did remember; to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. Shakeſpeare, 
When I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, : 
A ſeep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not 
unmindliul of him in thy riches. Eccleſ. xxxvii. 6. 
No ſooner was our deliverance compleated, but 
we n get our danger and our duty. Atterbury. 
Alive, ridiculous ; and dead, forgot. Pape. 
. Not to attend; to neglec . 
Can a woman forget o_ ſucking e ? Vea, 
* forget; yet I will not forget thee. 
they may forget 3 ye forg The als: 6: 
It we might forget ourſelves, or forget God; if we 
mizht diſregard our reaſon, and live by humour and 
fincy in any thing, or at any time, or at any place, 
it would be as lawful to do the ſame in every thing, 
at every time, and every place. Law. 
The maſs of mean forgotten things. Anon. 
roger TTL. adj. [from forget. ] 
i Not retaining the memory of. 
2, Cauſing oblivion ; oblivious. 
But when a theuſand rolling years are paſt, 
& long their puniſhments aud penance laſt, 
Whole droves of minds are by the driviag god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
In large forgetful draughts to ſteep the cares 
07 their paſt labours, and their irkſome years. 
7 Dryd. En. 
+ Irattentive; negligent; neglectful; care- 
leſs. 
Be not forgerfſu! to entertain ſtrangers. Heb. xiii. 2. 
The queen is comtortleſs, and we forgetful 
In our long abſence. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Hue you not love to bear with me, 
When that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ® Shakeſpeare's Julius Cafar. 
, in ſact, a real intereſt have, 
Which to ray own advantage I would ſave z 
And, with the uſual courtier's trick, intend- 
To terze myiclt, forgetful of my friend. Prior. 
Toer FULNESS. . fe [from forgetful.] 
. Ublivion ; ceſſation to remember; loſs 
of memory, | 
N O gentle ſleep! 
Nature's foft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 


And teep my ſenſes in fereetfulneſs ! Shakeſp. 
All birds and heats Net a; ſteals __ 
The wild defires of men and toils of day; 7 
Ard brings, deſcending tarough tae ſilent air, 
Aveet age fu nejs of human care. Pope's Statius. 
2. Negligence; neglect; inattention. 
The church of England is grievouſly charged with 
frgerfulnefs of her duty. 2 Hooker. 
FkGtTIVE, adj, from forge.] That may 
forge or produce. A 06. I believe, pe- 
culiar to Shakeſpeare. 


me there all the 
prehenſve, 
Which 
Wit, 


fooliſh, dull vapours, makes it ap- 
e, quick, forgetive, full of nimble ſhapes, 
» Glivered to the voice, becomes excellent 
3 Shakeſpeare. . 
"RGETTER. z. %. [from forget. 
d. One that forgets. 
b+ 1 Careleſs perſon, 


0 cl VE. . a. [ongipan, Saxon. ] 


o deſeech your grace for charity; 
If ever any malice in your heart 15 


That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, FORK. 2. 3 [ furca, Latin 5 


"4 
FOR 


Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
That on my head all might be viſited, 


Thy frailty and infirmer ſex forgiven, 
To me committed, and by me expos'd. 


1. The act of forgiving. 
nelſes. 


2. Pardon of an offender. 


Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong; 


3. Pardon of an offence. 


every one who repents. 


* 


4. Tenderneſs; willingneſs to pardon. 
| Here are introduced more heroick principles of 
meekneſs, forgiveneſs, bounty and magnanimity, 
than all the learning of the heathens could invent. 
Spratt. 


Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her reſemblance here below; 

And mild forgivereſs intercede 
To ſtop the coming blow. 


Of thee could be forgotten, but thy fall. 
The ſoft ideas of the chearful note, 
Lizhtly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot. 


harraſs; tear; torment. 
All this long tale 


Jourche, French. ] 


1. An inſtrument divided at the end into 
two or more points or prongs, uſed on 


many occaſions. 


The vicar firſt, and after him the crew, 
With forks and ſtaves the felon to purſue, 
Ran Coll our dog. Dryaen's Nun 


Arrow. 


et it fall rather, though the fork invade 


Several are amazed at the wiſdom of the 


round. 


Were hid *Zainſt me, now forgive me fraukly. | 


2 


ö sir Thomas Lovell, I as free /orgtve you; 


Would ſpeed before thee, and be louder hear], 


To the Lord our God belong mercics and forgi 


But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 


God has dertainly promiſed forgiveneſs of 


To FORHA'IL. v. 2. [An old word. Pro- 


bably for 7rhar, from for and haul.] To 


Nought eaſeth the care that doth me for bail. 
Spenſer's Paſt. 
Forch, Welſh ; 


I dine with forks that have but two prongs. Sxwif7. 
Good ſherrie ſack aſcends me into the brain, dries | 2. It is ſometimes uſed for the point of an 


The region of my heart. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. A point. | 


that repreſented a thunderbolt with three forks, |; 

ſince nothing could have better explained its triple 
i ity of piercing f ing. Addiſen. 

ardo i quality of piercing, burning, and melting. Ad 

%a gs perſon ; not to puniſh, To FoRk. v..7. | from the noun. ] To ſhoot [; 
eaven fcrgive him too! Shakeſpeare. | ; L g 

[ into blades, as corn does out of the 


Milton. 
3. To remit; not exact debt or penalty. 
The lord of that ſervant was moved with com- 
paſſion, looſed him, and forgave him the debt. 
Mat. xviii. 27. 


FoxoVEN TSS. 7. /. onzipenniſ xe, Sax, | 


Dryden. 
Remiſſion of a fine, penalty, or debt. 


"ORGI'VER. 7. J. [from forgive.] One who 


Denham. 


Prior. 


At Midſummer down with the brambles and brakes, | 
And after abroad with thy forks and thy rakes. 


Tuſſer. 


Prieſt. 


The bow is bent and drawn: make from the ſhaft. 


ancients 


fin to 
S 


outh. 


SBakeſp. 


ve- 
Dan. 


Thou haſt promiſed repentance and forgiveneſs to 
them that have ſinned againſt thee. Prayer of Ma. | 

Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet; 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me. Shakeſpeare. 


pardons. | 
ForG0'T. part. paſſ. of forget, Not 
Fox co T EN. remembered. 


This ſong ſhall not be forgotten. Deut. xxxi. 21. 
Great Strafford ! worthy of that name, though all 


a 


—ä— — * 


FOR 


As I would be forgiven :; I forgive all. tuo ; | 
Joi | ö or moreparts. 8 
6 12 hogs d, ſhe eaſily. forgives, Prior. Naked he was, for all the world, like a f:rk:d * 
2. Io pardona crime, z radiſh, with a head fantaſtically carved upon it wn 
The people that dwell therein ſhall be frgiven | a knife. Shakeſpeare. 
their iniquity. I}. xxxiii, 24. Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragonith, 
If prayers | 


A forked mountain, or blue promontory, Shakeſp.. 
Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 

Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches goar'd. Shak?fpe- 

He would have ſpoke ; 

But hiſs for hits return'd, with forked tongue 

To forked tongue. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ye dragons, whoſe contagious breath 

Peoples the dark retreats of death, 

Change your fierce hiſſing into joyful ſong, 

And praiſe your Maker with your forked tongue. 

Refcommon. 
Fo'RKEDLY. adv. [from forled.] In a forked: 


form. 


Fo'xxEDNEsS. v. /. [from forked. ] The 
quality of opening. into two parts or 
more. 


Fo'l KKH PAD. 2. J. | fork and head.] Point of 
an arrow. | 
It ſeizing, no way enter might; 

But back refounding, left the forkhead keen, 
Eftſoons it fed away, and might no where be ſeen. 
Fa. Qu. 
Fo RK v. adj. [from fort.] Forked; furcate 

opening into two parts. 

The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted bafiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake ; 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their fory tongue and pointleſs ſting ſhall 
play. „ Pepe's Meffiah.. 
ForLo'ee. [The preterite and 3 of 
the Saxon ponleonen, in Dutch verloren.] 

Deſerted ; forſock ; forſaken. Obſolete. 
Such as Diana by the ſandy ſhore 
Of ſwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus' green, 
Where all the nymphs have her. rere. Fairy Qu. 
That wretched world he 'gan for to abhor, 
And mortal life 'gan loath, as thing for/ore. 
Fairy Queen. 

Thus fell the trees, with noiſe the deſarts roar ; 
The beaſts their caves, the birds their neſts forlere. 

: Fair - 


3: 


FORLORN. adj. [poplonen, from pojleo- 


nan, Saxon; verloren, Nutch. ] 


ed; helpleſs; ſolitary. 
Make them ſeek for that they wont to ſcorn; 
Ot fortune and of hope at once for/orn. Hlulberd. 
Tell me, good Hobinol, what gars thee greet ? 
What ! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds fo ſweet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved lafs for/orn ? Spenſor. 
In every place was heard the lamentation of uo- 
men and children; every thing ſhewed the heavineſs 
of the time, and ſeemed as altogether loſt and forlorr,. 
Knelles's Hiſicry. 
How can I live without thee !* how forego 8 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love ſo dearly join'd, 
To live again in theſe wild woods lern“ Melt. 
| heir way | : 
Lies through the perplex'd paths of this drear wood; 
The nodding horrour of whoſe thady brows, 
Threat the ſorlerm and wand'ring paſſenger. Miitan. 
My only ftrength and ſtay ! for/orx ot thee, 
Whither ſhall-I berzke me, where ſubſiſt! Milt. 
Like a declining ſtateſman, left for/or 
To his friends rity and purſuers ſcorn, * Denham. 
The good old man, for/orn of human aid, 
For vengeance to his heav'nly patron pray'd= Dryd. 
Philomel laments for/orm. Fenton. 
As ſome ſad turtle his loſt love deplores, 
Thus, far from Delia, to the wines I mourn ; 
Alike unheard, unpity'd, and lern. Pope. 


2. Taken away. This ſenſe thews that it 


is the participle of an attire verb, now 
loſt; | 


The corn beginneth to fork, Mortimer's His. 


h 2. 


Foxk D. ad}. from Vert.] Opening into 


1. Deſerted; deſtitute; forſaken ;. wretch= 
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When as night hath us of light forlorn, 
I with that day would ſhortly reaſcend. 
What is become of great Acrates' fon ! 
Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade, 
That hath fo many haughty conqueſts won? 
Is all his force Harlorn, and all his glory done? 
Fairy Queen. 
3. Small; deſpicable: in a ladicrous ſenſe. 
He was fo forlorn, that his dimenſions to any 
thick ſight were invincible. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


ForLo'rN. 2. /. 
1. A loſt, ſolitary, forſaken man. 


Henry 
Is of a king become a baniſh'd man, 
And forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn. Shakeſp. 
2. FokLokn Hape. The ſoldiers who are 


Spenſer, 


ſent firſt: to the attack, and are therefore | 


doomed to periſh. 
Criticks in plume, 

Who lolling on our foremoſt benches fit, 

And ſtill charge firſt, the true forlorn of wit. Dryd. 
ForLo'RNNEss. 2. , | from forlorn, | Deſti- 
tution; miſery ; ſolitude. | | 

Men diſpleaſed God, and conſequently forfeited all 
right to happineſs; even whilſt they compleated the 
forlormeſs of their condition by the lethargy of not 
being ſenſible of it. | Boyle. 
To FoRLY'E. v. 2. [from fore and He.] To 
lye before. 
Knit with a golden baldric, which Shay 
Athwart ter ſnowy breaſt, and did divide 
Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 
Now little *gan to ſwell ; and being ty'd, 
Through her thin weed, their places only wy 
as Qu. 
FORM. 2. J. { forma, Latin; forme, Fr.] 
1. The external appearance of any thing; 


repreſentation ; ſhape. 
Nay, women are frail too, 
Ay, as the glaſſes where they view themſelves, 
| Which are as eaſy broke as they make forms. Shar, 
It ſtood ſtill; but I could not diſcern the form 
thereof. Job. 
Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any 
change, and after it has been divided by corroſive 
liquors into inviſible parts; yet may preſently be 
precipitated, ſo as to appear again in its form. 
: Grew's Ceſmol. Sac. 
Matter, as wiſe logicians ſay, 5 
Cannot without a "wa ſubſiſt; | 
And form, ſay I as well as they, 
Muſt fail, if matter brings no gritt. Swift. 


2. Being, as modified by a particular ſhape. 

When noble benefits ſhall prove 

Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 

Than ever they were fair. Shakeſpeare's II. VIII. 
Py Cs and death, and death's half-brother, 

eep, 

Forms terrible to view, their ſentry keep; 

. With anxious pleaſures of a guilty mind, 

Deep frauds before, and apen force behind. Dyyd. 


3. Particular model or modification, 

He that will look into many parts of Aſia and 
America, wil find men. reaſon there perhaps as 
acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a ſyllo- 
giſm, nor can reduce any one argument to thoſe 
forms. Locke. 

It lengthens out every act of worſhip, and pro- 
duces more laſting and permanent impreſſions in the 
mind, than thoſe which accompany any tranſient 
Ferm of words that are uttered in the ordinary me- 
thod of religious worſhip. Audijon. 

4. Beauty; elegance of appearance. 
He hath no form nor comelineſs. Iſa lin. 2. 
5. Regularity; method ; order. a 
What he ſpoke, though it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madneſs. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


6. External appearance without the effen- 
tial qualities; empty ſhow, 
Then thoſe whom form of laws 
+\Condemn's to die, when.traitors judg'd their cauſe. -- 
| Dryden. 
They were young heirs ſent only for forms from 
1 : 


9. A long ſeat. 


11. The ſeat or bed of a hare. 


FOR 


ſchools, where they were not ſuffered to ſtay three | 
months, Swift. 
7. Ceremony; external rites. 

Though well we may not paſs upon his life, 
Without the farm of juſtice; yet our pow'r 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath, which men ; 

May blame, but not controul. Shake/ſp. King Lear. 

A long table, and a ſquare table, or a ſeat about 
the walls, ſeem things of ferm, but are things of 
ſubſtance ; for at a long table, a few at the upper 
end, in effect, ſway all the buſineſs; but in the 
other form, there is more uſe of the counſellors opi- 
nions that fit lower. Bacon's Eſſays. 

That the parliaments of Ireland might want no 

decent or honourable fo uſed in England, he cauſed 
a particular act to paſs, that the lords of Ireland 
ſhould appear in parliament robes. Davies. 

Their general uſed, in all diſpatches made by him- 


ſelf, to obſerve all decency in their forms, Clarend, | 


How am I to interpret, fir, this viſit ? | 
Is it a compliment of form, or love ? 
A. Phil. Dift. Moth. 
8. Stated method; eſtabliſhed: practice; ri- 
- tual and preſcribed mode. 

He who affirmeth ſpeech to be neceſſary amongſt 
all men, throughout the world, doth not thereby im- 
port that all men muſt neceſlarily*ipeak one kind of 
language; even fo the neceſſity of polity and fegi- 
men in all churches may be held, without holding 
any one certain farm to be neceſſary in them all. 

Hocker. 

Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to 

flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, than 

unpremeditated and confuſed variety to diſtract and 

loſe it. King Charles. 
Nor ſeek to know 

Their proceſs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 


If.e chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat 
for a ſingle perſon without a back; and a form is a 
ſeat for ſeveral perſons, without a back. Watts, 

I was ſeen with her in the manorhouſe, ſitting 
with her upon the form, and taken following her 
into the park. Shakeſp. 

10. A claſs; a rank of ſtudents. 

It will be neceſſary to ſee and examine thoſe 
works which- have given fo great a reputation to the 

maſters of the firſt form. Dryden, 


Now for a clod like hare in form: thy peer; 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move; 

Now the ambitious lark, with mirrour clear, 
They catch, while he, fool ! to himſelf makes love. - 


| Sidney. 
Have you obſerv'd a ſitting hare, 3 
Liſt'ning, and fearful of the ſtorm 9 
Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, 
Afraid to keep or leave her ee rior, 


12. Form is the eſſential, ſpecifical, or diſ- 
tinguiſhing modification of the matter of 
which any thing: is compoſed, ſo as there- 
by to give it ſuch a peculiar manner of 

exiſtence. Harris. 

In definitions, whether they be framed larger to 
augment, or ſtricter to abridge the number of ſacra- 
ments, we find grace expreſly mentioned as their 
true effential form, and elements as the matter where- 
unto that form did adjoin itſelf. „ Tovker, 

13. A formal cauſe; that which gives 

eſſence. 

They inferred, if the world were a living crea- 
ture, it had a foul and ſpirit, by which they did not 
intend God, for they did admit of a deity beſides, 
but only the ſoul or effential form of the univerſe. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To FORM. v. a. | forms, Latin. | 

1. To make out of materials. 

. God formed man of the duſt of the ground. 

| Gen. ii. 7. 
The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit molds prepar'd ; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools: then, what might elſe be wrought 


Fuſil, or grav'n in metal. Milton. 
Determin'd to advance into our room 
A creature form d of earth. | Milton. 


FOR 
She. form'd the phantom of well- edle! att 7 
2. To model to a particular ſhape or ſtate, 
Creature in whom excell'd ” 
Whatever can to fight or thought be formed 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet, * Att, 
Let Eve, for 1 have drench'd her ever. - © 822 
Here ſleep below, while thou to foreſight wak l . 


As once thou ſleep'ſt, while ſhe to lite wa; fern'] 


1 Milt 

3. To modify; to ſcheme; to plan, 292 

Lucretius taught him not to ferm his herge t 
give him piety or valour for his manners. Diodes, 

4. To arrange; to combine in any part. 
cular manner: as, he formed his troops, | 

5. To adjuſt; to ſettle, 

Our differences with the R3mar iſts are thus Fred 
into an- intereſt, and become the deſi n not of fin le 
perſons, but of corporations and ſucceſſions. e 

: . Decay ef Piat. 

6. To contrive; to coin. 1 

The defeat of the deſign is the routing of opinions 

. formed for promoting it. Decay of Pit 

He dies too ſoon ; 8 
And fate, if poſſible, mutt be delay'd: 
The thought that labours in my 7 brair, 
Yet crude and immature, demands more time. 

7. To model by education or inſtitution, 
Let him to this with eaſy pains be brought, 
And ſeem to labour when he labours not : 
Thus form'd for ſpeed, he challenges the wind, 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. O½. 


FO'RMAL. adj. ¶ formel, French; firmais, 
Latin. | 
1. Ceremomious ; ſolemn; preciſe ; ex 


to affeation. 
The juſtice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of forma! cut, 

Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And ſo he plays his part. Shakeſp, As cu lit i. 

Formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father, 

Shakeſpeare, 
' Ceremonies be not to be omitted to ſtrangers and 
Formal natures; but the exalting them above the 
mean is not only tedious, but doth diminiſh th: 
credit of him that ſpeaks. f Bacon, 
2. Done according to eſtabliſhed rules and 
methods; not irregular ; not ſudden; not 


extemporaneous. 


it be general or particular, received by formal expre!s 
- conſent, as in councils ; or by ſecret approbation, 3 
in cuſtoms it cometh to paſs, but may be taken aug, 
if occaſion ſerve. ooker, 
As there are formal and written leagues, reſpedti? 
to certain enemies; ſo there is a natural and tacit 
confederation amongſt all men againſt the common 
enemies of human ſociety, ſo as there needs no te 
timation or denunciation of the war; but all thele 
formalities the law of nature ſupplies, as in the cat 
of pirates. 55 B. cer. 
3. Regular; methodical. 
The formal ſtars do travel ſo, 
As we their names and courſes know; 
And he that on their changes looks, J, % 
Would think them govern'd by our books. Will, 


4. External; having the appearance but not 


the eſſence. 
Of formal duty, make no more thy boaſt; Bu 
Thou diſobey'ſt where it concerns me met. l 0 
GMs 


5. Depending upon eſtabliſhment 07 ct 
Still in conſtraint your ſuffering ſex remams | 

Or bound in formal or in real chains. ting 
6. Having the power of making any tüte 
what it is; conſtituent ; eſſential. - 

Of letters the material part is breath an 18 
the formal is conſtituted by the motions _— 5 
of the organs of ſpeech affecting breath wit . aid 
culiar ſound, by which each letter 15 e 1. 

| Holder's Elements d 

Bellarmine agrees in making the form * 
adoration to be ſubjection $0 a ſuperior j b 


"There is not any poſitive law of men, better 


jermalit 
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| oof hi man again, 
To make of him a forma: a 


PR | UP 
Tos MalLITv. 2. J. { formalite, French; from 


1. Ceremony; eſtabliſhed mode of beha- 


% External appearance. ll 
To fix on God the formality of faculties, or af- | 


4 Liſence ; the quality by which any thing 


„re . 
lo FOoRMALIZ B. v. 4. Vormaliſer, French; 


l, According to eſtabliſhed rules, methods, 


E. Ceremoniouſ] : 8 . 
onoully ; ſtifiy ; preciſely, 
ves Fe formall Mo as it the com- | | 


FOR 
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of man, is wholly owing to the 
i 4 as 
its proper and eſſential cha- 
. regular ; proper. 


9 


Thouthou'dft come like a fury cover'd with ſnakes, 


| Not like a Hal man. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
j will not let him ſtir, 
„Till L have us'd thi approved means I have; 


wich wholeſome ſyrup, drugs, and holy Jg, 


fom fern.] One who practiſes external 
ceremony; one who you appearance 10 
reality; one who ſeems what he is not. 


, 1 
It is 2 ridiculous thing, and fit for a ſatyr to per- 


ons of judgment, to ſee what ſhifts formalifts have, 


ind what proſpectives to make ſuperficies to ſeem a 
body that hath depth and bulk. 
A grave, taunch, {kilfully managed face, ſet upon 

1 craſping aſpiring mind, having got many a fy 
feel i the reputation of a primitive and ſevere 
Sa South, 


Ti 


viour. ; 

Ahe attire, which the miniſter of God is by order 
to uſe at times of divine fervice, is but a matter of 
mere formality, yet ſuch as for comelineſs ſake hath 
hitherto been judged not unneceſſary. Hooker.” 

Farmalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 


never more ſtudied and elaborate than in deſperate | 
King Charles. | 


deſtens. 
Many a worthy man ſacrifices his peace to fbr. 
nalitief of compliment and good manners. L' Ehr. 
Nor was his attendance on divine offices a mat- 
ter of formality and cuſtom, but of conſcience, 


Atterbury. | 
2, Solemn order, method, mode, habit, or 
dreſs. - 25 


t men forſwear the deeds and bonds they draw, 
Though fign'd with all formaility of law ; 
And though the ſigning and the ſeal proclaim 
Ile barefac'd perjury, and fix the ſhame. Dryden. 


lle pretender would have infallibly landed in our | 
northern parts, and found them all ſat down in their | 


;-malities, as the Gauls did the Roman ſenators... 
Swift, 


eons, is the impoſture of our fancies, and contra- 
(:Utory to his divinity. Glanville's Scepſis. 


Is what it is. 
May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will 


ere a hundred pounds to an hoſpital? Here the vow | 


made both to God and to A, and B. But here A. 
and B. are only witneſſes to the vow; but the for- 
nality of the vow lies in the promiſe made to God. 

x > Stilling fleet. 


from formal. ] 


„ lo model; to modify. A word not now | 


in uſe, 
; "he lame ſpirit which anointed the bleſſed ſou] 
Fc Saviour Chrift, doth ſo formalize, unite, and 
Auate his whole race, as if both he and they were 
' many limbs compacted into one body. 


' mony, | 
nal rr. adv, {from fermal.] 


deremonies or rites.. 
Toy mW ally, 


according to 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


* 


the mere apprehenſion of excellency to in- 
formal reaſon of it : whereas mere excel- 

zperierity, doth not require any 
1 925 & in feet. 
d vital motion, and the formal 


Bacon. 


Tecker. | 


2. To affect formality ; to be fond of cere- 


. FOR 
| pany did not deſerve our familiarity, is a downright 
challenge of homage, | Collier on Pride. 
3. In open appearance; in a viſible and ap- 
parent ſtate, „ 
| You and your followers do ſtand formally divided 
. 43ainſt the authoriſed guides of the church, and the 
: reſt of the people. | Hofer. 
4. Eſſentially; characteriſtically. 
This power and dominion is not adequately and 
Færmally the image of God, but only a part 1 
outD. 
The Heathens and the Chriſtians may agree in 
material acts of charity; but that which formally 
makes this a Chriſtian grace, is the ſpring from 
which it flows. Smalridge. 
FoRNMA“TION. . J. [ formation, French; from 
* * 


formo, Lat.] 
1. The act of forming or generating. 

The matter diſcharged forth of vulcano's, and 
other ſpiracles, contributes to the formation of me- 
teors. | Woodward. 

The ſolids are originally formed of a fluid, from a 
ſmall point, as appears by the gradual formation of 

_ a fetus, .  Arbuthnot, 

Complicated ideas, growing up under obſervation, 
give not the ſame contuſion, as if they were all offered 
to the mind at once, without your obſerving the oti- 

_ ginal and formation of them. Watts. 

2. The manner in which a thing is formed? 

| The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the 
formation, the dam doth tear aſunder. Brown. 

Fo'RMATIVE. adj. from forno, Latin.) 

Having the power of giving form; 
plaſtic! 05H | 


As we have eſtabliſhed our aſſertion of the ſeminal 


without ſeed any formative power refiding in 
the ſoil. FEES Bentley's 7 a Shag 
| Fo'RMER. 2. /. [from form.] He that 
forms; maker; contriver; planner. 

The wonderful art ang providence of the con- 
triver and former of our bodies, appears in the mul. 
titude of intentions he mult have in the formation of 
ſeveral parts for ſeveral utes. Ray on the Creation, 


Fo'RMER. [ aa}. [from ꝑohma, Saxon, firſt ; | 
whence former, and format, now com- 
monly written foreme/, as if derived from 
befere, Foremoſt is generally applied to 
place, rank, or degree, and former only 


: 
| 


the proceſſion is like the former, we re- 
ſpect time rather than place, and mean 


; Which had precedence in place.] 


1. Before another in time, 

| Thy air, 
Thou. other gold-bound brow, is like the firft: 
—A third is like the former, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. Mentioned before another. 

A bad author deſerves better uſage than a bad cri- 
tick: a man may be the former merely through the 
misfortune of an ill judgment; but he cannot be the 
latter without both that and an ill temper. Pope. 
3. Paſt: as this <vas the cuſtom in former times, |, 
The preſent point of time is all thou haſt, | 
The future doubtful, and the former paſt. Hirte. 
Fo'R MERLY. adv. {from Sen) 

aſt. 

The places were all of them formerly the cool re- 
tirements of the Romans, where they uſed to hide | 


the exceſſive heats of their Summer. Addiſon. 

As an animal degenerates by difeaſes, the animal | 
ſalts, formerly benign, approach towards an alkaline | 
nature, Arbuthn:t. 


FO'RMIDABLE. adj. | formidabilis, Latin; 
formidable, French. ] Terrible; dreadful ; 
tremendous; terrifick ; to be feared. | 

I ſwell my preface into a volume, and make it 


formidable, when you fee fo many pages behind. 
f 7 5 Ne Dryden An. Dedication. | 


production of all kinds of animals; fo likewiſe we | 
affirm, that the meaneſt plant cannot be raiſed | 


to time; for when we ſay the laſt rank of | 


FOR 
| They ſeem d to fear the formidable fight, * 
And roll'd their billows on, to ſpged his, flight. Dry. 
{ Fo'RMIDABLES ESS. 4. , [from formidable.] 
I. The quality of exciting terror or dread. 
2. The thing cauſing dread. l 
They rather chuſe to be ſhewed the formidablenc/+ 
of their danger, than by a blind embracing it, to 
periſh. Decay of Piety. 
Fo'xmibaBLyY. adv. [from formidabl?.] In 
a terrible manner. K 
Behold ! e'en to remoter ſhores, - 
A conquering navy proudly ſpread ; 
The Britiſh cannon formidebly roars. Dryd-2x. 
Fo'xMLEss. adj. {from form. ] Shapeleſs; 
without regularity of form. 1 
All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, . 
Save what is oppoſite to England's love. Chake/p. 
Fo'RMULARY. z. /. | formulaire, French; 
from formule.] A book containing ſtated 
and preſcribed models or ſet forms. 
Fo'kMULARY. adj. Ritual ;. preſcribed; 
ſtated, | | 
FO'RMULE. x. /. [ formiule, French; for- 


mula, Latin.] A ſet or preſcribed model. 


tin. ] To commit lewdneſs, 

It is a new way to fornicate at a diſtance. Brown. 
FokNnICA'rIoN. 2. J. [ fornication, French; 
fernicatio, Latin. ] 

1. Concubinage or commerce with an un- 

married woman. ; 

Bleſs me! what a fry of forricat/o7 is at the door. 
Shatejt. 

The law ought to be ſtrict agaiuft forrications and 
adulteries; for, if there were univerlal liberty, the 
increaſe of mankind would be but like that ot foxes 
at beſt. Graun:. 
2. In Scripture, ſometimes idolatry. . 

Thou didſt truſt in thine own beauty, thou playedſt 
the harlot, becauſe of thy renown, and poured out 
thy fornications on every one that paſſed by. 

Exch, xvi. 15 
Forx1ca'ror. . /. ¶ Fornicatemr, French; 
from fornix, Lat. ] One that has Come 
' merce with unmarried women. 2 
A fornicator or adulterer ſteals the ſoul, as well as 
diſhonours the body of his neighbour. Taylors 
FoRNn1CA'TRESS. 2. J. | from fornicator. | A 
woman who without marriage cohabits 
with a man. 

- Sce you the fornicatreſt be remov'd; 

Let her have needful but not flavith means. Shake/, 


that which he ſaw before, rather than that To FORSA KE. &. a. preter. forfart ; part. 


paſf. Hrſeot, or forſaken, [werſaaton, Dut. ] 
1. To leave in reſentment, neglect, or diſ- 


like. | 

»Twas now the time when firſt Saul God for/oot, 

God Saul; the room in's heart wild paſſions took. 

Cowleys 
Oreſtes comes in time 

To ſave your honour: Pyrrhus cools apace; 

Frevent his falſhood, and hate him firſt: 

I know you hate him. A. Piilips's Diſirgi Mother. 
Daughter of Jove, whoſe arms in thunder wield 

Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield, 

Forſook by thee, in vain I ſought thy aid, Pope. 


In times | 2, To leave; to go away from; to depart 


from, : 
Unwilliag I/ your friendly fate, 


Truth, madeſty, and ſhame the world forſook ; 
Fraud, avarice, and torce their places ock. Dryd. 
When ev'n the flying fails were ſeen no more, 
Forſaken of all fight ſhe !eft the ſhore. Dryden. 
Their purple majeſty, * 
And all thofe outward .ſhows which we cal] greatneſs, 
Languich and droop, 'eem empty and fo; /ater, '! 
And draw the wond'riag gazers eyes no more. KS. 
FoRSA'KER. u. . from for/ake. |  Deiertor ; 
one that forſakes, | 3 


8 K Thou 


To FO RNICA TE. v. a. | from fernix, La- 


a f / Commanded by the gods, and forc'd by tate, Dryd. 
themſelves among.the woods and mountains, during 3. To deſert; to fad - .- EEE 
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 Forxs800'rH. adv. ponroðe, Saxon. ] 


2. To deny upon oath. 


1 — 


FOR 


Thou didſt deliver us into the hands of lawlefs 8 


enemies, moſt hateful forſakers of God. Apocrypha- 


1. In truth; certainly; very well. It is 
uſed almoſt always in an ironical or con- 


temptuous ſenſe. 
Where ore doth Lyſander 

Deny your love, ſo rich within his ſoul, 
* ate me, forſooth, affection! Shakeſpeare. 
A fit man, forſoath, to govern a realm, who had 
fo goodly government in his own eſtate. Hayward. 
Unlearned perſons uſe ſuch letters as juſtly ex- 
| preſs the power or ſound of their ſpeech; yet Vor- 
feoth, we lay, write not true Engliſh, or true French. 
Holder on Speech. 
In the Eaſt Indies a widow, who has any regard 
ta her character, throws herſelf into the flames of 
her huſband's funeral pile, to ſhew, Hrſoath, that ſhe 

is faithful to the memory of her deceaſed lord. 
Addiſon's Freehelder. 
She would cry out murder, and diſturb the whole 
neighbourhood ; and when Joha came running down 
the ſtairs to enquire what the matter was, nothing, 
forſeoth, only her maid had ſtuck a pin wrong in 
her gown. Arbuth. Hiſ?. of Fohn Bull. 


Some queſtion the genuineneſs of his books, be- 


cauſe, forſooth, they cannot diſcover in them that 
fumen orationis that Cicero ſpeaks of. Baker. 
2. It is fuppoſed once to have been a word 
of honour in addreſs to women. It is 
probable that an inferior, being called, 
ſhewed his attention by anſwering in the 
word yes, forſeath, which in time loſt its 
true meaning; and inſtead of a mere ex- 
clamatory interjection, was ſuppoſed a 
compellation. It appears in Shateſpeare 
to have been uſed likewiſe to men. 
Our old Engliſh word forſcorb has been changed 
for the French madam. Guardian. 
To FORSWE'AR. v. a. pret. forſawvore: 
| part. for ſworn. Fohypænian, Saxon. ] 
1. To renounce upon oath. 
I firmly vow 
Never to wooe her more; but do forfwear her, 


As one unworthy all the former favours 
That I have fondly flatter'd her withal. Shakeſþ. 


And that ſelf chain about his neck, 
Which he forfwore moſt monſtrouſly to have. Shak, 
Obſerve the wretch who hath his faith forſook, 
How clear his voice, and how aſſur'd his look! 
Like innocence, and as ſerenely bold 
As truth, how loudly he forf<vears thy gold! 
: Dryd. Juv. 
3. With the reciprocal pronoun: as, 70 for- 
wear himſelf to be perjured; to ſwear 
falſely. 
To leave my Julia, ſhall 1 be forſworr ? 
To leave fair Sylvia, ſhall I be forſwerr ? | 
To wrong my friend, ſhall I be much for/wvorn ? 
And ev'n that power which gave me firſt my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. Shakeſpeare. 
One ſays, he never ſhould endure the fight 
Of that forſtooru, that wrongs both lands and laws. 
| Daniel. 
I too have ſworn, ev'n at the altar ſworn, 
Eternal love and endleſs faith to Thefeus ; 
And yet am falſe, Prſtworn: the hallow'd ſhrine, 
That heard me ſwear, is witneſs to my falſhood. 
Smith, 
To FoRSW EAR. v. 2. To fwear falſely; 


to commit perjury. 


Take heed ; for he holds vengeance in his hand, | 


To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 
And that ſame vengeance doth hurl on thee, 
For falſe farfwearing, and for murder too. Shakefp. 
Foxswe'artr. z. . [from forſavear.] One 
who is perjured. 
FORT. 2. /. | fort, French.] A fortified 
houſe; a caſtle. 
They erected a fort, which they called the for? de 


Far; aud from thence they bolted like beaſts of the 
ſoreſt. | Bacon. 


FOR 


For the loud engines which their iſle defend. Muller. 
He that views a for? to take it, g | 
Plants his artillery 'gainſt the weakeſt part. Denham. 

My fury does, like jealous forts, purſue _ 
With death ev'n ſtrangers who but come to view. 

| f a Dryden. 
FolR TED. adj. "from fort.] Furniſhed or 
guarded by forts. Not uſed now. 

Your deſert ſpeaks loud, and I ſhould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert boſom, x 
When it deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, *gainſt the tooth of tine 
And raſure of oblivion. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


FORTH. adv. . Saxon; whence 
further and furthepe.] 


1. Forward ; onward in time. 
From that day ferth I lov'd that face divine; 
From that day reh I caſt in careful mind 
To ſeek her out. Fairy Queen. 


2. Forward in place or order. 
Look at the ſecond admonition, and fo forth, 
where they ſpeak in moſt unchriſtian manner. 
Whitgifte. 
Mad Pandarus ſteps forth, with vengeance vow'd 
For Bitias“ death. Dryden's An. 
3. Abroad; out of doors. | 
Uncle, I muſt come forrh.  Shakeſp. Othelle. 
I have no mind of feaſting Forth to-night. Shakeſp. 
Attend you here the door of our ftern daughter? 
Will the not forrch#? Shakeſpeare. 
When Winter paſt, and Summer ſcarce begun, 
Invites them for:h to labour in the ſun. Dryden. 


4. Out away ; beyond the boundary of any 

lace. , 

They will privily relieve their friends that are 
ferth; they will ſend the enemy ſecret advertiſe- 
ments; and they will not alſo ſtick to draw the 
enemy privily upon them. Spenſer. 

Ev'n that ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him, 
That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France. 

; | |  Shakeſp. 
5. Out into a public character; publick view. 

You may ſet forth the ſame with farmhouſes. 

: | Peacham. 

But when your troubled country call'd po forth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchleſs worth, 
To fierce contention gave a proſp'rous end. Waller. 

6. Thoroughly ; from beginning to end. 
Out of uſe. 
You, couſin, 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, 
Do with your injuries as ſeems you beſt. Shakeſþ. 
7. To a certain degree. Obſolete. 

Hence we learn, how far forth we may expect 
juſtification and ſalvation from the ſufferings of 
Chriſt; no further than we are wrought on by his 
renewing grace. Hammond, 


8. On to the end. Out of uſe; 
I repeated the Ave Maria: the inquiſitor bad me 
fay forth; I ſaid I was taught no more. | 


Memoir in Strype. 


ForTH. rep. Out of. 

And here's a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the ſtreets of Pomfret. Shakeſp. 
Some forth their cabbins peep, 

And trembling aſk what news, and do hear] ſo 
As jealous huſbands, what they would not know. 
Donne. 


FoxTaco'minG. adj. | forth and coming. | 
Ready to appear; not abſconding ; not 
loſt. 
Carry this mad knave to jail: I charge you ſee 
that he be forrhcoming. Shak. Taming of a Shrew. 
We'lLſee your trinkets here eee all. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
'FoxTnr'ssvING, adj, | forth and i ue. 
Coming out;. coming forward from a 
covert. N 
i Foribiſſuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 
A weighty ax, with trueſt temper ſteel'd, 
And double edg'd. Pope's Odyſſey. 


* 


6p 
 FORTHRI'GHT, adv. ¶ forth and right, ] 


Now to their fort they are about to fend © © | 


FOR 


Strait forward 1 without flexions, Not 


in uſe. 
He ever going ſo juſt with the horſe. «: 

right or turning, that it ſeemed as 15 omg 
horſe's body, ſo he lent the horſe his ming 3 
The river not running forthright, but Auer 'y, 
tinually winding, as it the lower ftream; al 


delight to od with itſelf. 
Arrived there, they paſſed in fortbriob/: 
For ſtill to all the gate ſtood open = ha PP 
Thither forthright he rode to rouſe the prey, 3 
Fox TH RIGHT. 2. J. A ſtreight path, N 
Here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forthrights and meanders. Shak, Tempe/ 
FokTHwI'TH. adv. | forth and with} Im. 
mediately; without delay; at once: 
. ſtrait, ; 
Forthwith he runs, with ſeigned faithfy] 
Unto his gueſt ; who, after troublous lights * 
And dreams, gan now to take more ſound repaſt. 


Sidney, 


| 8 
Few things are ſo reſtrained to any one go 
purpoſe, that the ſame being extinct, they ſhow 
forthwith utterly become fruſtrate. Bike 
Neither did the martial men dally or profecys 
the ſervice faintly, but did forthwith quench thy 
e. | aTies on Ireland. 
Forthwith began theſe fury- moving founds, 
The notes of wrath, the mulick brought from he! 
The rattling drums. Daniel's Civil ii. 
T 14 winged heralds, by command a 
Of ſoy'reign pow*r, throughout the hoſt proclaim 
A ſolemn council forthwith to be held 
At Pandemonium, Milton's Paradiſe Lt, 
In his paſſage thither one put into his hand ; 
note of the whole conſpiracy, deliring him to read 
it ferthwith, and to remember the giver of it as long 
as he lived. Set, 


Fo'sxTIETH. ad;. [from forty.] The fourth 

tenth ; next after the thirty-ninth, 
What doth it avail | 

To be the ” ei man in an entail? Dam. 

Burnet ſays, Scotland is not above a fortieth put 

in value to the reſt of Britain; and, with reſet 

to the profit that England gains from hence, nat 


the forty thouſandth part. Swift 
| Yo'nTIFIABLE. adj. [from fortify.} What 
may be fortified. | 
ForT1FICA'TION. 2. /. [ fortification, French; 
from fortify. | 


1. The ſcience of military architecture. 
Fortification is an art ſnewing how to _ 
place with ramparts,. parapets,. moats, and other 
bulwarks; to the end that a ſmall number of men 
within may be able to defend themſclves, for à cu 
ſiderable time, againſt the aſſaulis of a numerous 
army without; ſo that the enemy, in attacking 
them, muſt of neceſſity ſuffer great loſs. It is cither 
regular or irregular; and, with reſpect to time, 
may be diftinguithed into durable and temporary. 


Harri. 
The Phœnicians, though an unwarlike nation, het 
underſtood the art of fort ifcalien. Broont, 


| - 
2. A place built for . 
The hounds were uncoupled, and the ftag thought 
| jt better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his fect, that 
to the {lender fortification of his lodging. 049. 
Excellent devices were uſed to make eve! theit 
ſports profitable; images, battles, and . 
being then delivered to their memory, which, #2 
ſtronger judgments, might diſpenſe ſome —— 
. 70 
3. Addition of ſtrength. Not much us 
To ſtrengthen the infefted mo pe ſome ſen 
advices by way of fertification and antioote. 
; . MT ons of the Teng 
Foa rTITI ER. 2. /. [from fortify.] 
1. One who erects works for defence. 5 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his 3 
of the commodity. afforded by the ground ( 1 
2. One who ſupports or ſecures; one“ 0 


upholds. | ; 
— led forth by many armed men, who * 


7 


er forth. * 


return to their ſpring, or that the river hay 1. 
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f. Strength; force. 


". IWR 

kad been the fortifiers of wickedneſs, to che place 

of execution. F = * 
ORTIFV. v. 3. 1 rench.] 


F 
n To ſtrengthen again 


works. 


Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly fortifier. Shakeſp. 


He fortified the city againſt beſieging. Eccleſ. l. . 


confirm; to encourage. 
4 0 greatly fortified her deſires, to ſeo that her 
mother had the like deſires. _ Sidney. 
To fortify the former opinions Toſtatus adds, 
that thoſe which dwell near the falls of e wy 
Jext from their infancy; but this I hold as 2 = 
To fix; to eſtabliſh in reſolution. 
+ But in-born worth that fortune can controul, 
New-ftrung and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul ; 
The heroine aſſum'd the woman's place, 


umd her mind, and fortify'd her face, Dryden. 
gots gun rt he leaves the ſhelter of 


ls father's houſe, ſhould be fortiffed with reſolution 
to ſecure his virtues. > Locke, 
7, FogTIFY. v. 2. To raiſe ſtrong places. 
; Thou wag at; 
% thus far and overia 
1 portentous bridge the dark abyſs. Milton. 
rokriL ACE. 2. J. [from fort.] A little 
fort; a block houſe. 
Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin 
Nought fear'd their force that fortilage to win. 
Spenſer, 
In all ſtraichts and narrow paſſages there ſhould 
be ſome little fortilage, or wooden caſtle ſet, which 
ſhould keep and command the ftraight. - Spenſer. 
FORTIN. 2. /. French. ] A little fort raiſed 
to defend a camp, particularly in a fiege. 
Hanmer. 


Thou haſt talk d | 
Of Paliſadoes, fortins, parapets. Shakeſpeare, 


ForrTITUDE. 2. /. [ fortitudo, Latin. ] 
1, Courage; bravery; magnanimity; great- 
neſs of mind; power of acting or ſuffering 


well, 
The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
1 haye no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The better fortitude 
Of patience, and heroick martyrdom 
Vaſung, | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Fertitude is the guard and ſupport of the other 
virtves; and without courage, a man will ſcarce keep 
tealy to his duty, and fill up the character of a 
truly worthy man, Locke. 
They thought it reaſonable to do all poſſible honour 
o the memories of martyrs; partly that others 
right be encouraged to the ſame patience and for- 
titude, and partly that virtue, even in this world, 
might not fe its reward. Nelfon. 


Not in uſe. 
He wrongs his fame, 
Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude, 
Tojoin with witches and the help of hell! Shake; 


08TLET, 2. J. [from fort.] A little fort. 


VRTNIGHT, 7, . [contracted from four- 
len nights, Feopnetyne night, Saxon. It 
was the cuſtom of the ancient northern 
nations to count time by nights: thus 
ve ſay, this day ſeven-nighti. So Tacitus, 
n dierum numerum, ut nos, ſed noctium 
rputant.) The ſpace of two weeks. 
Pan Furs give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, 
wa would make her keep within doors for one fort- 
* 8 : Sidne , 
_ Farging on a deep well, ſomewhat above the 
ms for ſome fortnights ſpace, is an excellent 
_ of making drink freſh and quick. 
Me 355 a fortnight before I had-finiſhed it, his 
ny s declaration for liberty of conſcience came 
"Hs 1 1 : Dryden. 
: _ ten had it in his head, but never, with much 
prrehention, 'till about a fortnight before. Swift, 


"ATRESB, 2. fe ¶ fortrefſe, French.] A 


attacks by walls or 


Bacon. | 


p 
\ 
s 


FOR 


defence. x 
Breaking forth like a ſudden tempeſt, he over-ran 
all, breaking down all the holds and fortreſſes. 
e - | Spenſer on Ireland. 
he trump of death ſounds in their hearing ſhrill ; 
Their weapon, faith; their fortreſs was the grave. 
Fairfax. 
God is our fortreſs, in whoſe conqu'ring name 
Let us reſolve to ſcale their flinty bulwarks. Shak. 
There is no ſuch way to give defence to abturd 
doctrines, as to guard- them round about with legions 
of obſcure and undefined words; which yet makes 
theſe retreats more like the dens of robbers, or holes 
of foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair warriors, Locke. 
FORTU'TTOUS. adj, ¶ fortuit, French; for- 
tuitus, Lat.] Accidental; caſual; hap- 
pening by chance. h 
A wonder it mult be, that there ſhould be any man 
found ſo ſtupid as to perſuade himſelf that this moſt 
beautiful world could be produced by the fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms. Ray. 
If caſual concourſe did the world compoſe, 
And things and acts fortuitous aroſe, 
Then any thing might come from any thing; 
For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring. 
Blackmore. 
FoxTu'trousLY. adv. [from fortuitous. | 
Accidentally ; caſually; by chance. 


It is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted 
into water, and fortuitou/ly ſhared between all the 
elements. Rogers. 


FoxTu'tTousSNEss. 2. /. [from fortuitors.] 
Accident ; chance ; hit. 

Fol TUN ATE. adj. | fortunatus, Latin.] 
Lucky; happy; ſucceſsful; not ſubject 
to miſcarriage. Uſed of perſons or ac- 


tions. . 

I am moſt fortunate thus accidentally to en- 
counter you: you have ended my buſineſs, and I will 
merrily accompany you home. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 

He ſigh'd; and could not but their fate deplore, 
So wretched now, ſo fortunate before, Dryd. 

No, there is a neceſſity in fate 
Why ſtill the brave bold man is Hrtunate: 

He keeps his object ever full in tight, 

And that aſſurance holds him firm and right: 

True, 'tis a narrow path that leads to bliſs, 

But right before there is no precipicez; 

Fear makes them look aſide, and ſo their footing 
mils. | Dryd. 

Fo RT UNAT ELT. adv. [from fortunate. 

Happily; ſucceſsfully. 

Bright Eliza rul'd Britannia's ſtate, 

And boldly wife, and fortunately great. Prior. 
Fo R TU NAT EN ESS. 2. /. [from fortunate. 

Happineſs; good luck; ſueceſs. 

O me, ſaid ſhe, whoſe greateſt Fortunatengſi is 
more unfortunate than my ſiſter's greateſt untortu- 
nateneſs. Sidney. 

FORT UNE. . f. ¶ fortuna, Latin; fortune, 

French. ] | 
1. The power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the 

lots of life according to her own humour, 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne'er turns the key to th' poor. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Though fortune's malice overthrow my ſtate, 
My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel. Shak, 


2. The good or ill that befals man. 
Rejoice, ſaid he, to-day ; 

In you the fortune of Great Britain lies: 

Among lo brave a people you are they 
Whom heav'n has choſe to fight for ſuch a prize. 

- Dryden. 

The adequate meaning of chance, as diſtinguiſhed 
from fortune, in that the latter is underſtood to 
befal only rational agents, but chance to be among 
inanimate bodies, Bentley. 


3. The chance of life; means of living. 


His father dying, he was driven to London to ſeek 
his fortune. Swift, 


| 4. Succeſs, good or bad; event, 


ſtrong hold; a fortified place; a caſtle of 


L 


FOR 
This terreſtrial globe has been ſurrounded by the 
Fortune and boldneſs of many navigators. Temple. 
No, he ſhall eat, and die with me, or live; 
Our equal crimes, ſhall equal fortune give. Dryden. 
5. Eſtate; poſſeſſions. 
If thou do'ſt, . 
And this inſtructs thee, thou do'ſt make thy way 
To noble fortures. 
That en head of thine was firlt fram'd fleth 
To raile my fortunes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 
Preſery'd your Fortunes in that fatal hour? Dryden. 
The fate which governs poets, thought it fit | 
He ſhould not raiſe his fortunes by his wit. Dryden. 
He was younger ſon to a gentleman of a good 
birth, but ſmall fortune. Swift, 
6. The portion of a man or woman: ge- 
nerally of a woman, | 
I am thought ſome heireſs rich in lands, 
Fled to eſcape a cruel guardian's hands; 
Which may produce a ſtory worth the telling, 
Of the next ſparks that go a fortune ſtealing, 
Prol. to Orphan. 
The fortune hunters have already caſt their eyes 
upon her, and take care to plant themſelves in her 


view. Spefator, 
When miſs delights in her ſpinnet, | 
A tiddler may a fortune get. Swift, 


7. Futurity; future events, 
You who mens fortunes in their faces read, 
To tind out mine, look not, alas, on me: 
But mark her face, and all the features heed ; 


To FO'RTUNE. v. 7. | from the noun.} To 
befal; to fall out; to happen; to come 
caſually to paſs. 

It fortuned, as fair it then befel _ 
Behind his back, unweeting, where he ſtood, 
Of ancient time there was a ſpringing well, 
From which faſt trickled forth a ſilver flood. 
| Fairy Queer. 
It fortuned the ſame night that a Chriſtian, ſerving 
a Turk in the camp, ſecretly gave the watchmen 
warning.  Kinolles. 
I'll tel! you as we paſs along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortuned. Shakeſp. 
Here fortun'd Curl to ſlide. Pope's Dunciad, 
Fo'xTuNED. adi. Supplied by fortune. 
Not th' imperious ſhew 
Of the full fortun'd Cæſar ever ſhall 
Be brook'd with me. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Fo'RTUNEBOOK. z. /. | fortune and book.] 
A book conſulted to know fortune or fu- 
ture events. 

Thou know'ſt a face, in whoſe each look 
Beauty lays ope love's fortunebook z 
On whole fair revolutions wait 
The obſequious motions of love's fate. Craſhaww. 


FoRTUNEHU'NTER. z. /. | fortune and hunt. 
A man whoſe employment is to enquire 
after women with great portions, to enrich 
himſelf by marrying them. 

We muſt, however, diſtinguiſh between forrune- 
hunters and fortuneſtealers. Spe ctator. 
To FoRTUNETELL. v. 2. | fortune and tell. 
1. To pretend to the power of revealing 

futurity. 3 
We are ſimple men; we do not know what's 


Shakeſpeare, 
I'll conjure you, I'll fortwnetel] you. Shakeſpeare. 
The gypſies were to divide the money got by ſteal- 
ing linen, or by Fortunetelling. Malion's Angler. 
2. To reveal futurity. | 
lere, while his canting drone-pipe ſcan'd 
The myſtick figures of her hand, ; 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her for tunere/ling lines. Cleaveland. 


Fo'sTUNETELLER. 2. J. ¶ fortune and teller. 
One who cheats common people, by pre- 
tending to the knowledge of futurity. 


They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean- fac'd villain, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fertwneteller, Shakcſp. 


A Welchman being at a ſeſſions-houſe, and ſecing 
"ED | the 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | 


For only there is writ my deſtiny. Cowley's Miſtreſs. 
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brought to paſs under the profeſſion of fortunetelling. 
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'FOR 

. the 3 hold up their hands at the bar, related 
w ſdme of his acquaintance that the judges were 
good fortunecetters; for if they did but look upon 
their hand, they could certainly tell whether they 
ſhould live or die. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Haſt thou given credit to vain predictions of men, 
to dreams or fortuncieliers, or gone about to know 
any ſecret things by lot? Dippa e Rules for Devotion. 
There needs no more than impudence on one fide, 
and a ſaperſtitious credulity on the other, to the 


ſetting up of a ſortuneteller. L' Eftrange. 
Long ago a fortwnetellcr 
Exactly faid what now befell her. Swift. 


FO'RTY. adj. [peopentiz, Saxon, ] Four 
times ten. 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them. Shake/. 

He that upon levity quits his ſtation, in hopes io 

be better, *tis for:y to one loſes. L' Eftrange. 
FAM. 2. J. | Latin.] Any publick place. 
The hum was a publick place in Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches betore their 
proper judge in matters of property, or in criminal 
caſes, to accuſe or excuſe, to complain or detend. 


Watts on the Mind. | 


Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins, 
And neer a forum flank'd with marble thines, 
Where the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſtore, 
Shape the broad ſail, or ſmooth the taper oar. Pope. 

To Foxwa'xDER. v. @. | for and wander. 
To wander wildly and wearily, 

The detter part now of the ling*ring day 

They travelled had, when as they far eſpy'd 
A weary wight forwand*ring by the way. Fairy Q. 
FORWARD. adv. ponpe and, Saxon. | 

Towards; to. a part or place before; on- 

ward z progreſſively. 

When fervent ſorrow ſlaked was, 

She up aroſe, refoing him to find 

Alive or dead, and forward forth doth paſs, Fairy Q. 

From ſmaller things the mind of the hearers may 
go forward to the knowledge of greater, and climb 
up from the loweſt to the higheſt things. Hooker, 

He that is uſed to go forward, and findeth a ſtop, 
falleth oiF his own favour, and is not the thing he 
| ERR Bacor's Eſſays. 

Fo'zwarD. ad;. [from the adverb. ] 
1. Warm; earneft; not backward. 
They would that we ſhould remember the poor, 
which I alſo was forwarded to do. Gal. ii. 10. 
2. Ardent; cager; hot; violent. 
Yow il still be too forward. SG. Two Gent. of Ver. 
Unſkili'd to dart the pointed ſpear, 
Or lead the forward youth to noble war. 
3. Ready; confident ; preſumptuous. 

Old Butzs? form he took, Anchiſes ſquire, 
Now left to rule Aſcanius by his fire; 

And thus ſalutes the boy too forward for his years. 
1 


Prior. 


4. Not reſerved; not over modeſt, 
*Tis a per'lous boy, | 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 
2's all the mother's from the top to toe. Shakeſp. 
5. Premature; early ripe. 
Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. Shak. 
6. Quick; ready; haſty. 

The mind makes not that benefit it ſhould of 
the information it receives from civil or natural 
Hittorians, in being too forward or too flow in 
making obſervations on the particular facts recorded 
zn them. 2 Locke. 

Had they, who woull perſuade us that there are 
innate principles, conſidered ſeparately the parts out 
of which theſe propoſitions are made, they would 
not perhaps have been fo forward to believe they 
were innate. Locke. 

7. Antecedent; anterior: oppoſed to poſ- 
terior. | 

Let us take the inſtant by the forward top; 

For we are old, and on our quick'|t decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs toot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakeſpeare. 
8. Not behindhand; not inferiour. 
My good Camillo, 
She is as forward of her breeding, as 


Sie 18 3* in” rear o' our birth, Shake, Winter*s Tate. | 


"FOS 
To Fo'nwarn. v. a. [from the'adverb,] 


1. To haſten; to quicken; to accelerate in 
growth or improvement. 


As we houſe hot country plants, as lemons, to | 


ſave them; ſo we may houſe. our own country 

plants to forward them, and make them come in 

the cold ſeaſons. Bacor”s Natural Hiftory. 
Whenever I ſhine, 


I forward the graſs and I ripen the vine. Swift. 
2. To patroniſe; to advance. 
Fo'RWARDER. 2. /. [from forward.) He 


who promotes any thing. i 
Fo'RWARDLY. adv. [from the adjective.] 
Eagerly; haftily ; quickly. f 

The ſudden and ſurpriſing turns we ourſelves have 
felt, ſhould not ſuffer us too forwardly to admit pre- 
ſumption. | 

Fo'sWARDNESS. 2. J. [from forward. | 
1. Eagerneſs; ardour; readineſs to act. 

_ Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot ab- 

ſolutely approve either willingneſs to live, or for- 

wardnefs to die. | | Heoker. 

Is it fo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing fur- 
thered by ill men of a ſiniſter intent and purpolc, 
whole forwardneſs is not therefore a bridle to ſuch 
as favour the ſame cauſe with a better and ſincere 
meaning, | Hooker, 

The great ones were in forwardneſs, the people 
in fury, entertaining this airy phantaſm with incre- 
dible affection. : Bacon. 

2. Quickneſs; readineſs, 


He had ſuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers 


were fain to reſtrain his forwardneſs : that his bro- 
thers, who were under the ſame training, might 
hold pace with him. Watton. 

3. Earlineſs; early ripeneſs. 

4. Confidence; aſſurance ; want of modeſty, 
In France it is uſual to bring their children into 
company, and to cheriſh in them, trom their in- 
fancy, a kind of forwardneſs and aſſurance. Addiſon. 

Fo'8WARDS. adv. Straight before; progreſ- 
ſively; not backwards. 


The Rhodian ſhip paſſed through the whole Ro- 


man fleet, backwards and forwards ſeveral times, 
carrying intelligence to Drepanum. Arbutbnot. 

FOSSE. z. J. [ Aa, Latin; fos, Welch.) 
A ditch; a moat. 

Fo'sstT. See FAUCET. 

Fo's8EWAY., 2. . [e and way.] One 
of the great Roman inroads through Eng- 
land, ſo called from the ditches on each 
Ber.. i | 

FOSSIL. adj. | foffilis, Latin; ile, Fr.] 
That which is dug out of the earth. 

The /i ſhells are many of them of the fame 
kinds with choſe that now appear upon the neigh- 
bouring ſhores; and the reſt ſuch as may be preſumed 
to be at the bottom of the adjacent ſeas. YYoodward. 

Fall or rock ſalt, and ſal gemm, differ not in 
nature from each other; nor from the common ſalt 
of ſalt ſprings, or that of the ſea, when pure. 

|  Woodward's Natural Hiffery. 

It is of a middle nature, between i and ani- 
mal, being produced from animal excrements, inter- 
mixed with vegetable ſalts. Arbulbnot on Aliments. 

„ . 

In this globe are many other bodies, which, be- 
cauſe we diſcover them by digging into the bowels 
of the earth, are called by one common name 7s; 
under which are comprehended metals and mine- 
rals. | . 

Many. Hils are very oddly and elegantly ſhaped. 

Bentley. 

By the word il, uſed as a denomination of one 
of three general diviſions of natural productions, we 
underſtand bodies formed uſually within the earth, 
ſometimes on its ſurface, and ſometimes in waters; 
of a plain and ſimple ſtructure, in which there is no 
viſible difference of parts, no Giitin&tion of veſſels 
and their contents, but every portion of which is fi- 
milar to and perfect as the . Hill's Mat. Med. 

Thoſe bodies which will melt in the fire are called 
minerals, the reſt / s. Pemberton. 


Atterbury. 


1 


| 


Locke. 


7 FOS FER. v. ., 


F. Os 


ng 


por cyian, 
1. To nurſe; to feed; to l 


Some ſay that ravens ter fotlorn cli 
Our kingdom's earth thould not per . Shah, 
With that dear blood which it hath #Hftered. s 
5 bs That baſe wretch, Shale 
red but on alms, and ter d with ö 
With ſcraps o' th* court. . Sy, 
nel. always been be br alan 
00d, e 4 
Dari 
No more let Ireland brag her harmleſs nat 
Faſters no venom ſince that Scots — 


wo 2 ſon of Mulciber, Claude 
ound in the fire, and f/er'd in the plain: 

A ſhepherd and a king at once he 8 oder 
2. To pamper; to encourage, hw 
A prince of great courage and heaut 5 

up in blood by his naughty father. bt. 
3. To cheriſh; to forward. 

Ye foftering breezes blow; 

Ve ſoftening dews, ye tender ſhowers deſcend. 

 Thenf.y, 

Fo'sTERAGE. 2. /. [from fiſter.] The charge 


Sidney, 


6G fv 


fed by the ſame nurſe. 
FosTERCHT'LD. 2. J. ¶ Foyven cild, Saxon, 
A child nurſed by a woman not the no- 
ther, or bred by a man not the father. 
The fofterchildren do love and are beloved of thi 
ſoſterfathers. Davies on Irclard, 
The goddeſs thus beguil'd, 
With pleaſant ſtories, her falſe fofferchild, Adiiſy. 
FosTERD'AM. x. . [fifter and dan.) 4 
nurſe; one that performs the office of 2 
mother by giving food to a young chill, 
There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins: 
Intrepid on her ſwelling dugs they hung; 
The fo/terdam loll'd out her fawning tongue. Dryc-n, 
FosTERE'ARTH. 2. /. | fifter and kan 
Earth by which the plant is nouriſhed, 
though it did not grow at firſt in it, 
In vain the nurſling grove 
Seems fair a while, cheriſn'd with /:/erearth ; 
But when the alien compoſt is exhauſt, | 
Its native poverty again prevails! Philits, 
Fo'sTERER. ». J. [from fifter. | A nutte; 
one who gives food in the place of a pur 
In Ireland they put their children to ven; 
the rich men ſelling, the meaner fort buying tie 
alterage of their children: in the opinion ot de 
Iriſh, foſtering has always been a ſtronger alte 
than blood. Davies on Irtlutd. 
Fo'sTE&RFATHER, 2. / [porter padef, 
Saxon. ] One who gives food in the fle 
of the father. | 
In Ireland foſterchildren do love and are bow 
by their fofterfathers, and their ſept, more that it 
their own natural parents and kindred. Davis 
The Duke of Bretagne having been an halt 4 
a kind of parent or fe/terfarher to the king, in . 
tenderneſs of age and weakneſs of fortune, did a 
for aid this time from King Henry. But, 
Tyrrheus, the fofterfather of the beaſt, 1 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt. PB 
FosTERMO'THER.. 2. J. | fofter and male, 
A nurſe. : 4 
Fos rERXUIRASE. z. ,. [ fiſler and mk 
This is an improper compound, 8 
fofter and nurſe mean the ſame. ] A nate. 
Our f:Fernurſe of nature is repoſe, „ „ 
The which he lacks. Shakeſpeare * 1 : 8 
Fo'srERSON. 2. J. ¶ feier and /on, | | " 
fed and educated, though not the fon of 
nature. * 


F O 


in years, to ready honours move: 


* 3 
enſon of Jove !: Dryd, Virg. 


French. ] In the art of 
war, a ſort of little mine in the. manner 


— : 


of 2 well, ſcarce more than ten feet wide 


" Mature 
Oof celeſtial ſeed! O 
FOUGADE. 1. , 


fy 4 
| * 


1 1 


and twelve deep, dug under ſome work | 
or fortification, and charged-with barrels | 
or ſacks of gunpowder to, blow it up, and 
covered over with earth.” Dick. 
Fovchr. Ihe preterite and participle of 
Fabi. * G . f 1210 gb 0 
Though unknown to me, they ſure fought well, 
hom Rupert led, and who were Britiſh born. Dryd. 


[The paſſive participle of 


g 

HT EN. | 
— Rarely uſed. Conteſted;.. diſputed, | 
$5 arms. | Tres Fes fit 
| On the foughten field 
| 


Michael and his angels, prevalent >3U 0 

Ercamping, plac'd in guard their watches round 

Cherubick waving fires, Milton's Faradi 7 Lyfe. | 
FOUL. adj. ¶ fuls, Gothick ; pul, Saxon. | x 
1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry. Through |! 
moſt of its ſignifications it is oppoſed to 

as - * x E . | EST 

My face is Hul with weeping. * Fob, xvi. 16. 
15 monttrous labour when I waſh my brain, 


And it grows Fauler. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
He that can travel in deep and foul ways, ought 


not to ſay that he cannot walk in fair. Ti/lotſon. 
The ſtream is fox with ſtains _ + 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains. Addiſon. 


2. Impure; polluted ; full of filth, | 
With aul mouth, ,  * ' 

And in the witneſs of his proper ear, = | 
To call him villain. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Kill thy phyſician, and the fee beſtow | 

Upon the foul diſeaſe, =HShakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Intemperance and ſenſuality debaſe mens minds, 

clog their ſpirits, and make them groſs, fox/, liſtleſs 
and unactive. Tiulloſſon. 


3. Wicked; deteſtable; abominable. 
Jeſus rebuked the foul ſpirits Mark, ix. 25 
He hates foul leatings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots. in noble gentery. Haberd't Tale. 
This is the groſſeſt and moſt irrational ſuppoſition, 
az well as the fpuleſt atheiſm, that can be Os 
| | * 
Satire has always ſnone among the reſt, 
And is the boldeſt way if not the beſt, 
Io tell men truly of their fouleſt faults, | 
To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. 
a | | Dryden. 
4. Not lawful; not according to the eſta- 


bliſhed rules, | 3 
By foul play were we heav'd thence, 5 
Bar bleſſedly help'd hither, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
5. Hateful; ugly; loathſome. 
Th' other half did woman's ſhape retain, 
Moſt loathſome, filthy, ul, and full ot vile diſdain. 
Fairy Queen. 
Haſt thou forgot a 
The faul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
"Vas grown into a hoop? CShaZe/peare's Tempeſt. 
; Faul ſights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they excite 
tue memory of foul things than in the immediate 
objects; and therefore, in pictures, thoſe foul fights 
£0 not much offend. Bacon. 
All things that ſeem ſo Du and diſagreeable in 
nature, are not really ſo in themſelves, but only 
relatively, 5 More. 
6. Diſgraceful ; ſhameful. 
Too weil I ſee and rue the dire event, 
That with ſad overthrow and faul defeat 
Hat) loſt us heav'n. Miltcn's Paradiſe Left. 
Who tirſt ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt? Milt, 
Reaſon half extinct, 
Or impotent, or elſe approving, fees 
The foul diſorder. '  Thomſon's Spring. 
7. Coarſe - groſs. 
Jou will have no notion of delicacies if you table 
with them: they are all, for rank and eu fecding, 
aud ſpoil the beſt proviſions in cooking. Felton. 


To FoUL. v. a. [ Fulan, Saxon.] To daub; 


Fo'ULFACED. adj. | foul and faced.] Having 


Fo'uLLy. adj. [from foul. ] . 
1. Filthily; naſtily; odiouſſy; hatefully; 


I feutly wrong'd him: do, torgive me, do. Cay. 
2. Not lawfully; not fairly. | 
Thou play'dſt moſt foully tor't. Shakeſpeare, 


| FouLMoUTHED. adj. [ foul and month. ] 


Fo/ULNESS. 2. J. from foul.] 


2. Pollution; impurity. 


F O U 


Full of groſs humours, or bad matter; | 


wanting; purgation or mundification. 
\ {; You perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is ;. what rank; diſeaſes grow, 


And wich what danger near the heart of it. Shakeſs. | 
8 . 5 3 
9. Not bright; not ſerene. 54 


Who's there beſides ful weather 
One minded like the weather, moſt inquietly. Shak, 
Be fair or foul, or rain or ſhine, 
The joys I have profeſs'd, in ſpite of fate are mine. 
1 Dryden. 
o. With rough force; with unſeaſonable 
violence. OY 3 
So in this throng bright Sachariſſa far d. 
Opprels'd by thoſe who ſtrove to be her guard: 
As ſhips, though never fo obſequious, fall 
Foul in a tempeſt on their admiral. ' Waller. 
In bis ſallies their men might fall foul of each 
other. Clarendon. 
The great art of the devil, and the principal de- 
ceit of the heart is to keep fair with God himſelf, 
while men fall Vu upon his laws. South. 


1. [Among ſeamen,] Entangled: as, a 
rope is foul of the anchor. | 


to bemire; to make filthy; to dirty. 
Sweep your walks from autumnal leaves, leſt the 
worms draw them into their holes, and foul your 


garden. | Evelyn, 
While Traulus all his ordure ſcatters, 
To fox! the man he chiefly flatters. Swift. 


She fouls a ſmock more in one hour than the 
kitchen-maid doth in a week. Swift's Direct. to Serw, 


an ugly or hateful viſage. 
It black ſcandal, or foulfac'd reproach, 
Attend. the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Sa. 


ſcandalouſly; diſgracefully; ſhamefully. 

We in the world's wide mouth 1 

Live ſcandaliz'd, and fouliy ſpoken of. Shakeſp. 
The letter to the protector was gilded. over with 

many ſmooth words; but the other two did fully 

and faully ſet forth his obſtinacy, avarice, and am- 

bition. | Hayward. 
O brother, brother! Filbert ſtill is true; 


Scurrilous; habituated to the uſe of op- 


probrious terms and epithets. 

My Lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, like a 
foulmouth'd man as he is, and faid he would cudgel 
you. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It was allowed by every body, that fo foulmouhed 
a witneſs never appeared in any caule. Addiſeu. 

My reputation is too well eſtabliſhed in the 
world to receive any hurt from ſuch a ¹ν,üuu 
ſcoundrel as he. | | Arbuthnat. 

Now {inging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between, 
Scolds anſwer foulmeouih*d ſcolds; bad neighbourhood 

] ween. : Pete. 


1. The quality of being foul; filthineſs; 
naſtineſs. | 
Che ancients were wont to make garments that 
were not deſtroyed but purified by fire; and whereas 
the ſpots or fexdrefs of other cloaths are walked out, 
in theſe they were uſually burat away. Wilkins, 


[t is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſt, 
No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ep, 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour, 
Shakeſpeare. 
There is not fo chaſte a nation as this, nor 1o free 
from all pollution or fozrefs ;- it is the virgin of the 
world. Bacon. 


FOU 


u are too mild: 


Conſul, 
The foulriefs of tome facts takes thenee all merey. 
Ben Fer ſte. 
| It is the wicke ineſs of a whole life, di charging ail 
its filth and forlne/s into this one quality, as iuts a 


great fink or common ſhore, South. 
4. Uglineſs; deformity. i 


an affection ſprung up from exceſſice 


He wy 
beauty, ſhould not delight in horrible foxlneſs. Sidney. 


He's fallea in love with your 2 an! ſne ll 
fall in love with my anger. SHE. As you ike it. 
The fury laid aſide [ 
Her looks and limbs and with new methods tied 
The fou!nefs of th' infernal form to hide. Dryder. 
5. Diſhoneſty ; want of candour. 1 
Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and inſincerity and 
all falſeneſs or founeſs ot intentions; eſpecialiy to 
that perſonated devotion, under which any kind of 
impiety is wont to be diſguiſed. Hammond. 
Fou xv.. The preterite and participle patiire: 
of fud.. | 
I am fought of them that aſked not for me: I am. 
found of them that ſought me not. Ila, xv. 1. 
Authors now find, as once Achilles fund, 
The whole is mortal if a part's unſound, Tung. 
To FOUND. v. . fuudare, Latin; fender, 
French.] | is | 
1. To lay the bafis of any building. 
It ſell not; tor it was founded upon a rock. Math. 
He hath /aurnded it upon the ſeas, and eſta- 
bliähed it upon the floods. JJ. xxive 2. 
2. To build; to raiſe. 
"Theſe tunes of reaton are Amphion's lyre, 


They Gabian walls, and ftrong Fiden@aear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia feurd. | 
And raife Colatian tow*rs on rocky ground. Dr deu. 


3. To eftabliſh ;. to erect, 
This alſo thall they gain by their delay 
In the wile wilderneſs; there they thail Z2mmd 
Their government, aid their great ſenate chule, 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordein'd, 
M.dton. 


of the kings and prophets. 
4. To give birth or original to: as, he 
founded an art; he flunded a family. 
5. To raiſe upon, as on a principle or 
ground. | | 
Though forme have made uſe of the opinion of 
ſome ſchoolmen, that dominion is foxxded in grace; 


never warrant any fuch ſanguinary method. 


_ originally in the right a man has to ſubſiſt. Locke, 
him who has a right by that contract. 
The reputation of the Htad they found upon the 


6. To fix firm. 
Fleance is eſcap'd. 


Whole as the marble, faunled as the rock. SH. 


To FOUND. v. g. | furdere, Latin; fondre,. 
French. } To form by melting and pour- 
ing into moulds; to caſt, 

A ſecond multit:.de 
With wondrous art funded the maſſy ore, 
Severing each kind, ſcum'd the bultion drols. Vite. 
7 0 7 0. TIE 1 
Lou N DATTION. 2. J. | fordarion,, French. ] 
. 12 
1. The baſis or lower parts of un ed 
"Che Katelineſs of houſes, the gondlineſs of 
when we behold ther, deitghteth the cye; but tha 
forndation „hich bearzth up the cue, that 10." 
which miniſtreth unto the other Lurithimne.t, 18 141 
tlie boſora of the earth conceaien, tiotktcr , 
That is che way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the Au¹,ẽỹ¼g, | 
To Lury all. SEaxcfPr C': oct ue? 
D Jove, I think, 
PFaundations fly the wretched; ſuch, 
Where they thould be reliey'd Shakeyf + 
1 draw a line along ſuere; 


T . 9 v 
— Ne — 44 
J. f 


3. Hatefulneſs; atrociouſneſs, 
3 | 


Wherewith he did the Theban city fand. Da-. 


He funding a library, gathered together the acts. 
2 Mac. ii. 12. 


were it admitted as the mott certain truth, it could. 


Decay of Piety.* 
A- right to the uſe of the creatures is founded. 


Power, funded on contract, can deſcend only to 
Locke. . 


ignorance of his times. Pope's Preface ts the 1itude. 


Then comes my fit again: I had elſe been perfect, 
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FOU 
T lay the deep foundations of a wall. ; 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden. 


2. The act of fixing the baſis. 
Ne'er to theſe chambers where the mighty reſt, 


Since their foundation, came a nobler guelt. Tickel, | 


3. The principles or ground on which any 


notion is raiſed. 
If we give way to our paſſions, we do but gratif 
ourſelves for the preſent, in order to our future dif. 
uiet; but if we reſiſt and conquer them, we lay the 
— of perpetual peace in our minds. Tillotſon. 
That ſhe ſhould be ſubje& to her huſband, the 
laws of mankind, and cuſtoms of nations have or- 
dered it ſo; and there is a foundation in nature for 
it. Locte. 
4. Original; riſe. 
Throughout the world, even from the firſt ſoun- 
dation thereof, fall men have either been taken as 
lords or lawful kings in their own houſes. Hooker, 


5. A revenue ſettled and eſtabliſhed for any 


purpoſe, particularly charity. 
He had an opportunity of going to ſchool! on a 
foundation. 1 Swift. 
6. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement. 
Fou x DER. z. /. [from found. 
1. A builder; one who raiſes an edifice; 
one who preſides at the erection of a city. 
Of famous cities we the founders know; 
But rivers, old as ſeas to which they go, 
Are nature's bounty: *tis of more renown . 
To make a river than to build a town. Waller. 
Nor was Preneſte's founder wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the ſon of Mulciber. Dryden. 
2. One who eſtabliſhes a revenue for any 
purpoſe. 
The wanting orphans ſaw with wat'ry eyes 
Their founders charity in the duſt laid low. Dryden. 


This hath been experimentally proved by the ho 


nourable founder of this lecture in his treatiſe of the 


air. Bentley. 
3. One from whom any thing has its original 
or beginning. 


And the rude notions of pedantick ſchools 
Blaſpheme the ſacred founder of our rules. 
. Roſcommon. 
When Jove, who ſaw from high, with juſt diſdain, 
The dead infpir'd with vital breath again, 
Struck to the centre with his flaming dart 
Th' unhappy founder of the godlike art. Dryden. 
King James I. the founder of the Stuart race, 
kad he not confined all his views to the peace of 
his own reign, his fon had not been involved in 
fuch fatal troubles. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Nor can the ſkilful herald trace 
The fourder of thy ancient race. 


4. [ Fondeur, French.] A caſter; one who 


forms figures by caſting melted matter into | 


moulds. 

Founders add a little antimony to their bell- 
metal, to make it more ſonorous; and ſo pewterers 
to their pewter, to make it ſound more clear like 
filver. | Grew's Muſeum, 


To Fo'UNDER. v. a. | fondre, French. ] To 
cauſe ſuch a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs in 
a horſe's foot, that he is unable to ſet it 


to the ground. 
Phœbus' ſteeds are founder'd, 
Or night kept · chainꝰd below. SHaleſp. Tempeſt. 
I have feundered nine ſcore and odd poſts; and 
here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in my pure and 
immaculate valour, taken Sir John Coleville of the 
Dale, a moſt furious knight: but what of that? 
he ſaw me and yielded. $hakeſp. Henry IV. 
Thy ſtumbling formder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus can fly; 
So the dull cel moves nimbler in the mud, 


Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the tiood, Dort. 


Brutes find out where their talents lie: 
A bear will not attempt to fly; 
A feunder'd horſe will oft debate, 
Betore he tries a five-barr'd gate. Swift, 
It you find a gentleman fond of your horſe, per- 
ſuade your maſter to ſell him, becauſe he is vicious, 
ane foundered into the bargain, Swift. 


8 wift, 


{ 


Fou N DLING. 2. /. from found of find.] A 


FO U 
Men of diſcretion, whom 
with little ceremony load as 


people in power may 
eavy as they pleaſe, 


without danger of ſoundering or breaking their backs, 
and vill be ſure to find them neither reſty nor — 
| a | ; Swift. 
To Fo'unDeR. wv. 2. [from ind, French, 


the bottom. ] 
1. To ſink to the bottom. 
New ſhips, built at thoſe rates, have been ready 
to founder in the ſeas with every extraordinary ſtorm. 
. EE Raleigh's Effays. 
2, To fail; to miſcarry. DE OR 
| In this point | e 
All his tricks forr:der; and he brings his phyſick 
After his patient's death. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Fo'uNDERY. 2. /. | fonderi, Fr. from found. 
A place where figures are formed of melt- 
ed metal; a caſting-houſe. | 


child expoſed to chance; a child found 


without any parent or owner. | 

We, like baſtards, are laid abroad, even as found- 

lings, to be trained up by grief and ſorrow. Sidney. 
I paſs the found/ing by, a race unknown, 

At doors expos'd, whom matrons make their own, 

And into noble families advance 

A nameleſs iſſue; the blind work of chance. Dryd. 
A piece of charity practiſed by moſt of the nations 

about us, is a proviſion for foundlings, or for thoſe 

children who are expoſed to the barbarity of cruel 

and unnatural parents. Addiſon, 
The goddeſs long had mark'd the child's diftreſs, 

And long had ſought his ſuft rings to redreſs ; 

She prays the gods to take the foundling's part, 

To teach his hands ſome beneficial art. Gay. 


Fou NDR ESS. 2. . [from founder. 

1. A woman that founds, builds, eſtabliſh- 
es, or begins any thing. 

2. A woman that eſtablithes any charitable 


revenue. | 
For of their otder ſhe was patroneſs, 

Albe Clariſſa was their chief 'it foundreſs. Fairy Q. 
For zeal like hers, her ſervants were to ſhow ; 7 
She was the firſt, where need requir'd to go; |} 

Herſelf the foundre/s, and attendant too. Dryden. 
1. J. | fons, Latin; fon- 
taiue, French, ] 


FOUNT. 
FO'UNTAIN. 
1. A well; a ſpring. 
He ſet before him ſpread 

A table of celeſtial food divine, | 
Ambroſial fruits, fetch'd from the tree of life; 
And from the fount of lite ambroſial drink. Milt. 
2. A ſmall baſon of ſpringing water. 

Proofs as clear as fowrts in July, when 
We ſee each grain of gravel. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Can a man drink better from the aeg, finely 
paved with marble, than when it ſwells over the 
green turf? Taylor. 

Nareiſſus on the graſſy verdure lies; 

But whilſt within the cryſtal fozent he tries 
To quench his heat, he feels new heat ariſe. Ba. 
3. Ajet; a ſpout of water, 

Fountains I intend to be of two natures: the one 
that ſprinkleth or ſpouteth water; the other a fair 
receipt of water, without fiſh, or ſlime, or mud. 

| Bacon. 


4. The head or firſt ſpring of a river. 

All actions of your grace are of a piece, as waters 
keep the tenor of their fountains: your compaſſion 
is general, and has the ſame effect as well on ene- 
mies as friends. Dryden. 

5. Original; firſt principle; firſt cauſe. 

Almighty God, the fountain of all goodneſs. 

Comm. Prayer. 

You may reduce many thouſand bodies to theſe 
few general figures, as unto their principal heads and 

| fountains, 5 Peacbam. 

This one city may well be reckoned not only 
the ſeat of trade and commerce, not only the faun- 
tain of habits and fathions, and good breeding, but 
of morally good or bad manners to ail England. 


drive them through the hardeſt and deepeſt roads, | 


| Fourro'LD. adj, 


FOU 
Fo'UXTAINLEss. adj. [from | 
| Having no fountain; 


3 We large i 
proſpect was, that here and th 
For barren deſert fountainleſs and = in "a 
Fo UNTFU LU. adj. Hunt and fall.] Full 
of ſprings. 3 5 
But when the fountfu] Ida's top 1 
All f utmoſt haſte, N $ top they ſcal d with 
ell upon the high-hair'd oaks. z 
To Fours, v. 4. To drive with ſudden 
impetuoſity. A word out of uſe, 
We pronounce, by the confeſſion of ſti 
"ſmoothly 88 
nations, who forpe their word | | 
with fat and Full Toirits, reg re Derry 


FOUR. adi. [Feopen, Saxon.] Twice two, 


angers, ag 
as any of the northern 


Juſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt ; 
Myſelf the fifth. " ” Popes %, 
FOURBE. n. /. [French.] A cheat ; a 


tricking fellow. Not in uſe, 
Jove's envoy, through the air, 
Brings diſmal tidings; as if ſuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repole diſturb 
Thou art a falſe impoltor, and a fourbe. Denhaw, 


our and fold.] F 
times told. * es Cove 


He ſhall reſtore the lamb fourfold, becauſe he kad 
no pity. ; 2 Sam. ii. 6. 
FouRFo'oTED. aj. [ four and foot. Qua- 
druped; having twice two feet. 

Augur Aſtylos, whoſe art in vain | 
Frem fight diſſuaded the fourfooted train, 

Now beat the hoof with Netſus on the plain. Dryg. 
FoursCo'R E. adj. | four and core. 
1. Four times twenty; eighty. 

When they were out of reach, they turned and 
croſſed the ocean to Spain, having loſt feurſcore of 
their ſhips, and the greater part of their men. 

Bacon's War with Spain, 

The Chiots were ' firſt a free people, being a 

eommonwealth, maintaining a navy of foxrſcore ſhip:, 
; | | Sandys. 

The Liturgy had, by the practice of near ur 
ſeore years, obtained great veneration from all ſobet 
Proteſtants. ST: Clarendon. 
2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years 

in numbering the age of man. 

At ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſeek; 

But at fourſcore it is too late a week, Shakeſpeare, 

Some few might be of uſe in council -upon great 
occaſions, "till after threeſcore and ten; and the two 
late miniſters in Spain were fo *till fourſcore. 

Temple, 

FouRSQUARE. ad}. ¶ four and /quare.] Qua- 
drangular; having four ſides and angles 
equal, 3 | 

The temple of Bel was invironed with a wall 
carried four/quare, of great height and beauty; and 
on each ſquare certain brazen gates curiouſly cr- 

_graven. Raleigb's Hijtery. 
FOURTEEN. adj. [Feopentyn, Saxon. ] Four 
and ten; twice ſeven. 

I am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for ſheer ale. 

Shakeſpeare. 

FourTE'ENTH, adj. [from fourteen] I he 

ordinal of fourteen ; the fourth after the 
tenth, | | 

I have not found any that ſee the ninth day, 
few before the twelfth, and the eyes of ſome not 
open before the fourteenth day. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Fourrn. 2 [from four.] The ordinal 
of four; the firſt after the third, 

A third is like the former: filthy hags! 

Why do you ſhew me this? A forrth? ſtart eye! 
What! will the line ſtretch out to th? crack of doom? 

Shakeſpeare. 
Fo'veTHLY. adv. [from fourth.) In the 
fourth place. 

Fourthly, plants have their ſeed and ſeminal parts 
uppermoſt, and living creatures have them lowermoſt. 


FouR- 


Spratt's Sermons. | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4 LES 


'sLeD. adj. {four and aukeel. ]. 


| 


ou RWA 
* upon twice two Wheels. J. 
Scarce twent four wheel d cars, compact and ſtrong. 
| The maſſy load could bear, and roll along. Pope. 


, [from foutre, French. ] A 
gy e Lee contempt. Not 
uſed. | 


A fort for the world, and worldlings baſe. Shak. 


ra hl, Saxon; vogel, 
] A wing 
is colloquially u : 5 
in res of all the feathered tribes. Fool 
i. uſed collectively: as, we dined upon 


fin and fowl... 
The wh the fiſhes, 


Dutch. 


k 


and the winged fowls,. | 
Are their males fubjects, and at their controuls.. Shak. | 

Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent 
houſe : Pompey ſaid, this is a marvellous houfe for | 
the Summer; but methinks very cold for Winter. | 
I5cutlus anſwered, do you not think me as wile as 
divers obi, to change my habitation in the Winter 
ſzaſon? Bacon's Apophthegms. 


Tbomſon's & Pring. 
10 


; 


This mighty breath | 
Inſtructs the fowuls of heaven. 
7 Fowl.. v. 2. [from the noua, 


kill birds for food or game. 
FowLEr. 1. ,. [from fowl.] A 


who purſues birds. 

The fowler, warn'd 
By thoſe good omens, with ſwift early iteps 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and 


glades, 4 
Ofenfive to the birds. ; Philips. | 
With ſlaught'ring guns th? unweary'd fowler roves, 
When froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves Pope. | 
FowLINGPIECE. 1. J. [ fowl and piece.] A 
un for birds. . 
'Tis neceſſary that the countryman be provided 
with a good fowling piece. Mortimer. 
FOX, 2. J. [xox, Saxon; wes, vo/ch, Dutch. ] 
1, A wild animal of the canine kind, with | 
ſharp ears, and a buſhy tail, remarkable 


ſportſman 
8 


preyi 


ying upon fowls or fmall animals. 
The 2 


x barks not when he would ſteal the lamb. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 

He that truſts to you, 

Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares; 

Where foxes, geeſe, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


or holes of foxes, than the ſortreſſes of fair warriours. 
| 5 
2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave 
or cunning fellow. | 
Fo'xcase, x. J. | fox and caſe.] A fox's 
in. - oy 
One had better be laughed at for taking a foxcaſe 
for a fox, than be deſtroyed by taking a live fox tor 
2 Cale, L'Eſtrange. 
Foxcnase, z. J [fox and chaſe.] The 
purſuit of the fox with hounds. 
See the ſame man, in vigour, in the gout; 
Alone, in company; in place or out; 


Early at buſineſs, and at hazard late; 
Mad at a foxchaſe, wiſe at a debate. 


. Pop 
FCE VII. ». J. [ for and evil.] A kin 
of diſeaſe in which the hair ſheds, 


e. 
d 


Fo'xnunTER, . 
man whoſe chief ambition is to ſhew his 
bravery in hunting foxes. A term of re- 
proach uſed of country gentlemen. 

: The foxbunters went their way, and then out 
eals the fox, L'Fftrange. 


John Wildkre, foxhunter, broke his neck over a 
bar gate. | Spettator. 


Fo 


7% FRACT. v. a. [ fraftus, Latin.] To 


for his cunning, living in holes, and | 


Theſe retreats are more like the dens of robbers, 


dut as the brain becomes affected. Sharp's Surgery. 


Io break a bone. 


FRAGILE. adj. | fragile, French; fragilis, 


Foxrish. 2. J. g. Latin. 
8 Caen ha J - . Brittle ; eaſily ſnapped or broken, 
| 2 8 „ Ir. To eaſe them of their griefs, 


. [ fox and haunter.] Al 


"Ea 


F RA 
qualities of a fox; cunning 


art. | 
Hfad'ſt thou foxſoip 5 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Fo'xTA1L. 2. . [alopecuras.] A plant. 
Fo'xTRAP. 1. J. ¶ fox and trap.] A gin or 
'* ſnare to catch foxes. 
Anfwer a queſtion, at what hour of the night to 
ſet a foxtrap? Tatler. 
For. 2. /. 0 
An obſolete word. 
He Eaſterland ſubdued, and Denmark won, 
And of them both did foy and tribute raiſe. F. Q. 


» miſchievous] 


break; to violate; to infringe. Found 
perhaps only in the following paſſage. 
| His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fra&ed dates 
Has ſmit my credit, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


FRA'CTION. z. J. [ fraction, Fr. fractis, 
Latin.) 
1. The act 


broken. 

The ſurface of the earth hath been broke, and 
the parts of it diſlocated; ſeveral parcels of nature 
retain ſtill the evident marks of fraction and ruin. 

| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
2. A broken part of an integral. 

The fractions of her faith, arts of her love, 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and greaſy reliques 
Of her o'er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 

„ Shakeſpeare. 

Neither the motton of the moon, whereby months 

are computed, nor the fun, whereby years are ac- 


of breaking ; the ſtate of being 


Jractiont and broken parts. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather 
than a fraction. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Fra'cTIONAL. adj. [from frafim,) Be- 
longing to a broken number; compriſing 


a broken number. 
We make a cypher the medium between increaſin 
and decreaſing numbers, commonly called abſolute 
or whole numbers, and negative or fraional 
numbers. =  Cacker's Arithmetick. 


FRA'/CTURE. . /. [ fratura, Latin. | 
1. Breach; ſeparation of continuous parts. 
That may do it without any great fra&ture of the 
more ſtable and fixed parts of nature, or the in- 
, fringement of the laws thereof. Hale. 
2, The ſeparation of the continuity of a 
bone in 3 bodies. 
But thou wilt fan and grief deſtroy, 
That ſo the broken bones may joy, 
And tune together in a well- ſet ſong, 
Full of his praiſes, 
Who dead men raiſes; 
Fractures well cur'd, make us more ſtrong. Herbert. 
Fractures of the ſcull are dangerous, not in con- 
- ſequence of the injury done to the cranium itfelt, 


To Fra'cTURE. v. 4. {from the noun.] 


reſſed, and the Hucturcd bones 


The leg was d 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


united together. 


Their pangs of love, and other incident throes, 
That nature's Fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain | 
In life's uncertain voyage. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
The ſtalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bacon. 
When ſubtle wits have ſpun their threads too fine, 
*Tis weak and fragite, like Arachne's line. Denham. 
A dry ſtick will be eaſily broken, when a green 
one will maintain a- ſtrong reſiſtance ; and yet in 
the moiſt ſubſtance there is leſs reſt than in what is 
drier and more fragile. Glanvilte. 
Weak ;, uncertain ; eaſily deſtroyed. 


; 
2. 
* 


foi, French.] Faith; allegiance. | 


counted, conſiſteth of whole numbers, but admits of 


FRA 


Much oftentation, vain of fleſnly arms, 
And fragile arms, much inſtrument of war, 
Long in preparing, ſoon to nothing brought, 
Before mine eyes thou'ſt ſet. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 
Fracr'Lity. 2. . [from fragile. ] 
1. Brittleneſs; eaſineſs to be broken. 

To make an induration with toughneſs, and leſs 
fragility, decoct bodies in water for two or three days. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

2. Weakneſs; uncertainty ; eaſineſs to be 


deſtroyed. 

Fear the uncertainty of man's fragility, the com- 
mon chance of war, the violence of tortune. Arol/ess 
3. Frailty ; liableneſs to fault, 

All could not be right, in ſuch a ſtafe, in this 
lower age of fragility. Mottos. 
FRA'GMEN'T. z. . [ fragmentam, Latin. ] 
A part broken from the whole ; an im- 


perfect piece. 
He who late a ſceptre did command, 
Now graſps a floating fragment in his hand. Dryd. 
Cowley, in his untinithed fragment of the Da- 
videis, has ſhewa us this way to improvement, 
: Watts on the Mind, 
If a thin or plated body, which, being of an 
even thickneſs, appears all over of one uniform co- 
lour, ſhould be ilit into threads, or broken into frag- 
ments of the ſame thickneſs with the plate, 1 15 
no reaſon why every thread or Hragment ſhould not 
keep its colour. ewton's Opticks, 
Some on painted wood 
Transfix'. the fragments, ſame prepar d - food. 
9þt's Od. 
Fra'cmeENTARY. adj. [from fragment. 
Compoſed of fragments, A word not 


elegant, not in uſe. | 
She, ſhe is gone; ſhe's gone: when thou know'ſt 
this, 
What fragmentary rubbiſh this world is, E 
Thou know'ſt, and that it is not worth a thoughts 
He knows it too too much that thinks it nought- 


Donne. 
FRA'GOR. x. /. [Latin.] A noiſe; a crack; 
a craſh. Not uſed. | 


Purfu'd by hideous fragors, as before h 
The flames deſceud, they in their breaches roar, 
Sandys. 


Fra'cRance. N. J. | fragrantia, 1 
Fx A GRAN CY. ſ Sweetneſs of ſmell; pleaſ- 
ing ſcent; grateful odour. 


Eve ſeparate he ſpies, 
Veil'd in a cloud of fragrace, where ſhe ſtood 
Half ſpy'd. | Milton's Paradiſe Laß. 
I am more pleas'd to ſurrey my rows of cole-- 
worts and cabbages ſpringing up in their full ra- 
grancy and verdure, than to ſee the tender plants 
of foreign countries kept alive by artificial heats. 
Addiſen's Spectalor. 
Not lovelier ſeem'd Narciſſus to the eye; 
Nor, when a flower, could boaſt more fragrany. , 
| arth, 
Such was the wine; to quench whoſe fervent ſteam 
Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 
To cool one cup ſuffic'd: the goblet crown'd, 
Breath'd aromatick fragramcies around. Pope's Od. 


FRA'/GRANT. adj. [ fragrans, Latin.] 
Odorous; ſweet of ſmell. 


Fragrant-the fertile earth 
After ſoft thow'rs; and ſweet the coming on 
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Of grateful evening mild. ilten, 
The nymph vouchſaf d to place 

Upon her head the various wreath : 

The flow'rs, leſs blooming than her face; 

Their ſcent leis fragra7! than her breath. Prior. 


FrRa'GRANTLY. adu, 
With ſweet ſcent. 
As the hops begin to change colour, and ſmell: 
fragrantly, you may conclude them ripe. Mortimore 
Frail. 2. /. by 
1. A baſket made of ruſhes. 
2. A ruſh for weaving baſkets. 


[from fragrant.] 


Is Week 3 


SHIP, 2. J. [from far.] The character or 


- 


* adj. | fragilis, Latin. ] 


FRA 
1. Weak; eafily decaying; ſubject to ca- 
ſualties; eaſily deſtroyed. | > 
I know my bedy's of ſo ail a kind, 


As force, without fevers within can kill. Davies. 
When with care we have raiſed an imaginary 


treaſure of happineſs, we find, at laſt, that the ma- 


terials of the ſtructure are frail and periſning, and 
the foundation itſelt is laid in the ſand. Rog ers. 


2. Weak of reſolution ; liable to errour or 
ſeduction. | 


The truly virtuous do not eaſily credit evil that | 


Is told them of their neighbours; for if others may 
do amiſs, then may theſe alſo ſpeak amiſs : man 1s 
frail, and prone to evil, and there fore may ſoon 
"fail in words. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Tzxa'riniss,. z. ,. [from rail. Weakneſs; 
inſtability. | 


There is nothing amang all the frailneſſes and | 


uncertainties of this ſublunary world ſo tottering and 
unſtable as the virtue of a coward. Norris. 
Fra'iLTY. 2. / [from frail.) 
1. Weakneſs of reſolution; inſtability of 
mind; infirmity. I i- 
© Though Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtands ſo firmly 
on his wife's jras/ty, yet I cannot put off my opinion 
G eaſily. + | ' . Shakeſpeare. 


Nor ſhould'ſt thou have truſted that to woman's 


7 frailty . : ; f 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyſelf waſt cruel. Milton. 


Dod knows our frai/ty, pities our weakneſs, and 
' Caſtles made of trees upon frames of timber, 


requires of us no more than we are able to do. Locle. 
. 1 


2. Fault proceeding from weakneſs; ſins of |. 


 infirmity ; in this ſenſe it has a plural. 
Love did his reaſon blind, 
And love's the nobteſt frailty of the mind. 

Kind wits will thoſe light faults excuſe; 
"Thoſe are the common frailties of the muſe. Dryd. 

Death, only death, can break the laſting chain; 
And here, ev'n then, ſhall my cold duſt remain; 

lere all its ſyai/ries, all its flames reſign, 
And wait, till *tis no fin to mix with thine. Pepe. 
That Chrittians are now not only like other men 
in their frailties and infirmities, might be in ſome 
degree excuſable; but the complaint is, they are like 
heathens in all the main and chief articles of their 
lives. 5 My Law. 
FRATSCHEUR. 2. . [French.] Freſhneſs; 
coolneſs. A word fopliſhly innovated by 
. Dryden. 

Hither in Summer-evenings you repair, 

To taſte the fraiſcherr of the purer air. Dryden. 
FRAISE. u. . French, the caul of ap 
animal.] . A pancake with bacon in it. 

To FRAME. v. 4. | 
1. To form or fabricate by orderly con- 
ſtruction and union of various parts. 

The double gates he findeth locked faſt; 
The one tuir fram'd of burniſh'd ivory, 
The other all with filver overcaſt, 

2. Jo fit to one another. 

They ratber cut down their timber to frame it, 
and rao neceſlaries to their convenient uſe, than to 
fight. . Abbot. 

* Flew timber, ſaw it, frame it, and ſet it together, 
Eg Mertimer. | 


Drgd. 


Spenſer. 


3. To make; to compoſe. | 
Then chuſing out few words moſt horrible, 
Thereot did verſes frame. | Spenſer. 
3 Fight valiaatly to-day; | 
And yet 1 do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 
Cor thou art fram'sd of the firm truth of valour. Shak. 
4. To regulate; to adjuſt. | 
lat us not deceive ourſelves by pretendipg to this 
excellent knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, it 
we do not frame our lives according to it. T:/lotſen. 
5, "to form any rule or method by ſtady or 
Frecept. 
Thau art their ſoldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Haft not the foft way; but thou wilt frame 
TIh{:t torfooth hereafter theirs. Shakeſ. Coriolanus. 
dare beer. a truant to the law; . 
Itter, gt coald frame my will to it, 


End hvrotore Frame the law unto my will, Shakeſp. | 


8 
4 


FRA 
6. To form and digeſt by thought. | 
The moſt abſtruſe ideas are only ſuch as che un- 
derſtanding frames to itſelf, 'byjoining together ideas 
that it had either from obiects bf fenſe e from its 
oun operations about them Lorle, 
Foil of that fiame his tetidet ſcanes he warms, 
And frames his goddeſs by your matchleſs charms. »/ 
= 6 CEE tio: Granzn/le. 
Urge him with truth to frame his fure replies, 
And ſure he will; for wiſdom never lies. Pape. 
How many excellent reaſonings are ſramed in the 
mind of a man of wiſdom and ſtudy in a length of 
years. , OE: Be 
7. To cantrive; to plan. 
f Unpardonable the preſumption and ibſolence in 


contriving apfl a n this letter wage, ¶larenden. | 


8. To ſettle; to ſcheme out.. 
Though I cannot make, true wars | 
I'll frame convenient peace. Shikeſp. Corielames. 
9. To invent; to fabricate, in a bad ſenſe : 
as, to frame a ſtory or lie. . 
Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phænomena, framed 
to their conceit eccentricks and epicycles. Bacon. 
Frame. 2. , [from the verb.] 
1, A fabrick; any thing conſtructed of va- 
rious parts or members. 
If che frame of the heavenly arch ſhoyld diſſolve 
itſelf, if celeſtial ſpheres ſzould forget their wonted 


motions, and by irregular volubility, turn themſelves |. 


any way, as It might happen. Hooker, 
with turrets and arches, were anciently matters of 
magnificence. * Bacon. 
Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good ! 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal Frame. 
Divine Cecilia came, 


n 
Inventreſs of the vocal Name. Dryder. 


The gate was adamant; eternal frame, 


oo Which, hew'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian qQuar-, ö 


ries came, 
The labour of a god; and all along 
Tough Iron plates were clench'd to make it ſtrong. 


We ſee this vaſt frame of the world, and an 
innumerable multituge of creatures in it; all which 


we, who believe a God, attribute to him as the 


author, 52 ; Titlotfon, 
2. Any thing made ſo as to incloſe or admit 
ſomething elſe. _ 5 
Put both the tube and the veſſel it leaned on 
into a convenient wooden ame, to keep them from 
miſchances. Boyle. 
His picture ſcarcelyſ would deſerve a frame. Dryd. 
A globe of glaſs, about eight or ten. inches in 
diameter, being put into a frame where it may be 
ſwiftly turned round its axis, will, in turning, ſhine, 
; Where it rubs againſt the palm of one's hand. Newwrozz, 
3. Order; regularity ; adjuſted ſeries or diſ- 
poſition, | 
A woman, that is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 2 
And never going aright. 9 Shakeſpeare. 
Your ſteddy ſoul preſerves her frame; .., 


In good and evil times the ſame, 

4. Scheme; order, 1 

Another party did refolve to change the whole 
Frame of the government in ſtate as well as church. 

| | Claroidon. 


_— 


5. Contrivance ; projection. 
John the Baſtard, 2 
Whoſe fpirits toil in frame of villanies. Shattſpeate. 
6. Mechanical conſtructions. - th 
7. Shape; form; proportion. 
| A bear's a ſavage beaſt, EA 
Whelp'd without form, until the dag 
Has lick'd it into ſhape and frame.  ' Hudibras, 
Fra'MER. 2. . from frames Fnemman, 
Saxon. ] Maker; former; contriver ; 
ſchemer. 
The forger of his own fate, the framer of his 
fortune, ſnould be improper, if actions were pre- 
determined. 8 Hammond. 
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194 


There was want of accurateneſs in experiments in 


the fult original /ramer of thoſe medals, Arbuthnot. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


\ | epiſtle to lord Cobham. 
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FRA'N - HISE, FJ: TE. ranchije, French, 
1. Exemption from any onerous duty. 
2. Privile e; immunity 3 right granted 
They grahted them markets, and other 7. 
| © chifee, and erected. corporate towns among l 
„„ Davies gn If 
is gracious. edict; the ſame frarch;/z Feld 5 
JIuo all the wild inereaſe of woods and Helds. 1 
3. Diſtrict; extent of juriſdiction. 
There are other privileges granted 
the corporations, that they ſhall ay = angel 
forth of their own franchiſes, Spenſer”; Stabe of 1 
To FRANCH ISF. w. a. from the nenn. 
ns To enfranchiſe; to make free ; tO ker) 
| Free-.. : 
] 


Oder. 


Il ̃ loſe no honour 
In ſeeking to augment it; but ſtill keep 
| My boſom Hranchit d, and allegiance clear. 974. 
FRA'NG1BLE. . | frango, Latin.] Fragile, 
brittle 3* eaſily broken. : 
Though it ſeems the ſolideſt wood, if rollt 
before it be well ſeaſoned, it will thew itie!f i, 
frangible.. is : Bat. 
FRA“N ION. 2. J. [Of this word T know wit 
the derivation, | A paramour; a byon 


| CAMPAnions:.; 1: 
PFirſt, by her fide did fit the bold Sanſor, 

Fit mate for ſuch a mincing minion, g 

Who in her looſeneſs took exceeding joy, 
Might not be found a franker Yann. Jag 9, 
FRANK. adj. franc, French.) 
1, Liberal; generous; not niggardly, 
The moiſtex.ſorts of trees yield little moß, for 
the reaſon of the Sunk putting up of the ſap into 
85 the boughs. C 72 Bacon, 
They were left deſtitute, either by narrow pro. 
ion, or by their frank hearts and their open hand, 
and their charity towards others. Spratt's Scrat. 
. *Tis the ordinary practice of the world to be 
frank of civilities that coſt them nothing. L'Efr, 
2. —— ingenuous; ſincere; not refer: 
3. Without conditions; without payment. 
Thou haſt it won; for it is of Hand vitt, 
And he will care. for all the reſt to ſhift. Table. 
4. Not reſtrained; licentions. Not in uſe, 
Might not be found a Hunter franion. 5ferifer, 
FRANK. 2. / from the adjective. 

1. A place to feed hogs in; a ſty: ſo called 
from liberality of food. 
Where ſups he? Doth the old boar ſced in de 
old frank? . OO Shakeſpeare's Hem I 

þ. 'A letter which pays no poſtage. 
You'll hate immediately, by ſeveral fant, ny 
Fe | Poe ts Su fh 
3. A French coin, 


£ * 


To FR A NK. D. 4. [from the noun. | 


1. To ſhut up in a frank or ſty. Horn: 


In the ity of this moſt bloody boar, BE 
| My fon George Stanly is frank'd up in hold. 57% 
>To feed high; to fat; to cram. / 


k 


and Airfevorth. © 


| | 
8. [From the adjectiye.] To exempt os 


ters from poſtage. . 1 
f My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow; _ 
you fee I ſend this under his cover, or 2! [ect 
franked by him | Su. 
Gazettes ſent gratis down, and rand'd, * 

For which thy patron's weekly thank d. 8 
FR ANEKALNMOI ONE. 2. J. The fame which 
we in Latin call /bera eleems/yua, or trec 
alms in Engliſh; whence that 1 
Eusll 


commonly known among 5 8 
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Vol. 


FRA .» 


Lawyers by the name of a tenure in frank 
amine, or frantalmoigne, which, accord- 
ing to Briton, is a tenure by divine ſer- 
vice. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


\<xrNCENSE. 2. J. [frank and incenſe; 
4 "ted perhaps from its liberal diſtribu- 


tion of odour. | 5 
Frunbireciiſe is a dry reſinous ſubſtance in pieces 
arops, of a pale yellowiſh white colour; a ſtrong 

ſmell, but not diſagreeable, and a bitter, acrid, and 

relinovs taite, It is very inflammable, The ear- 
lit hiftories inform us, that frankincenſe was uſed 
among the ſacred rites and ſacrifices, as it continues 
to be in many parts. We are ſtill uncertain as to the 
place whence rankincenſe is brought, and as to the 


ich produces it. : i Hill. 
* = thee ſweet ſpices, with pure frankir- 
Exodus. 


3 1450 in Dioſcorides record of frankincenſe gotten 
in India. HBsrere toood on Languages. 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And ol rous frankincenſe on the Sabœan bough. 
Dryd. Virgil. 
Cedar and frankincenſe, an od'rous pile, 
!:m'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd the Ns 
t ope. 
Frax'kt iN, 2. /. [from frank. ] A ſteward; 


a bailiff of land. It ſignifies originally a 
little gentleman, and is not improperly 
Engliſhed a gentleman ſervant, Not in 


uſe, 
A ſpacious court they ſee, 
Both plain and pleaſant to be walked in, 
Whete them does meet a franklin fair and free. 
Fairy Queen, 
Fra NKLY, adv. [from frank. ] 
4, Liberally; freely ; kindly ; readily. 
Oh, were it but my life, 
11 throw it down for your deliverance, 
As frankly as a pin. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſ. 
It ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againſt me, now forgive me frankly. 
Shak. Hen. VIII. 

When they had nothing to pay, he franbly forgave 
them both, 1e, vii. 42. 

By the roughneſs of the earth, the ſap cannot get 
wp to f. read ſo frankly as it ſhould do. Bacon. 

1 yalue my garden more for being full of black- 
birds than cherries, and very frankly give them fruit 
for their ſongs, Spectator. 
2. Without conſtraint, 

The lords mounted their ſervants upon their own 
belles; and they, with the voluntiers, who frankly 
lited themſelves, amounted to a body of two hun- 
cred and fifty horſe, Clarenden. 
3. Without reſerve, 

lle entered very frankly into thoſe new deſigns, 
vhich were contrived at court. Clarendon, 


Fa xkx ISS. . . from Hanl.] 


. Tlainneſs of ſpeech; openneſs; ingenu- 
ouſneſs. 


When the conde duke had ſome eclairciſſement 
wil the duke, in which he made all the proteſta- 
dens of his ſincere afſection, the other received his 
Fautbatens nich all contempt; and declared, with 
Ken e e frankneſs, that he would have no 
C2)p with him. Clarendon. 
Foy Wars love to a woman of ſenſe, and always 
aber as ſuch during the whole time of court- 
40 Low natural temper and good breeding hin- 
"rms 1 doing any thing diſagreeable, as his 
aa = Hp Jranineſs ot behaviour made him con- 
ry zer before marriage in the ſame manner 

3 J to do afterwards, Addiſen's Guardian 
 Liberality ; bounteouſneſs. | 
' 2 from reſerye. 

Len eee with the frarkreſs of a friend's 
u bie, d word, what Kalander had told him 

ing the ſtrange ſtory. Sidney. 
e ableſt men that ever were, have had all an 


U 
Aeunck and frankneſs of dealing, and a name of 
«ny and veracity, 3 


1A N . . * 
Vo KPLEDGE, . h. Hanciplegium, Latin; 
DL, I. . + 

\ 


FRA 


of franc, i. e. liber & pleige, I. e. fdci 
Her. ] A pledge or ſurety for freemen. 
For the ancient cuſtom of England, for 
the preſervation of the publick peace, was 
that every freeborn man at fourteen years 
of age, religious perſons, clerks, knights, 
and their eldeſt ſons excepted, ſhould find 
ſecurity for his fidelity to the king, or 
elſe be kept in priſon: whence it became 
cuſtomary for a certain number of neigh- 
bours to be bound for one another, to 
ſee each man of their pledge forthcoming 
at all times, or to anſwer the tranſgreſ- 
ſion of any one abſenting himſelf, This 
was called frankpledge, and the circuit 
thereof was called decenna, becauſe it 
commonly conſiſted of ten houſeholds; 
and every particular perſon, thus mu- 
tually bound, was called decennier. This 
cuſtom was ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that the 
ſheriffs, in every oqunty did from time 
to time take the oaths of young ones as 
they grew to the age of fourteen years, 
and ſee that they combined in one dozen 
or other: this branch of the ſheriff's au- 
thority was called vi/us franciplegii, view 
of frankpledge. Cawel, 


FRA'NTICK. adj. [corrupted from phre- 


netick, phreneticus, Lat. Qewnrine. ] 
1. Mad; deprived of underſtanding by vio- 
lent madneſs ; outrageouſly and turbu- 
lently mad. 

Far off, he wonders what makes them fo glad 

Of Bacchus? merry fruit they did invent, 
Or Cybel's frantick rites have made them mad. 
Fairy Queen. 
2. Tranſported by violence of paſſion ; out- 
rageous; turbulent. 

Eſteeming, in the Frantick error of their minds, 
the greateſt madneſs in the world to be wiſdom, and 
the higheſt wiſdom fooliſhneſs. - Hooker. 

To ſuch height their frantick paſſion grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to deſtroy. Dryd. 
She tears her hair, and, frantick in her griefs, 
Calls out Lucia. Addiſon's Cato. 
3. Simply mad. | 
The lover, Frantick, 
See Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shakeſp. 
Fra'NTICKLY. adv. [from frantick. | Mad- 
ly; diſtraftedly ; outrageouſly. 

Fie, fie, how frantickly I ſquare my talk. Shak. 
Fra'NTICKNEsS. . . | from frantick. | 
Madneſs ; fury of paſſion ; diſtraction. 
FRATE'RNAL. adj. | fraternel, French; 
fraternus, Latin.] Brotherly ; pertaining 

to brothers ; becoming brothers. 
One ſhall ariſe 
Of proud ambitious heart; who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd, 
Over his brethren, Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 
fellow Chriſtians, or of the governors of the church, 
then more publick reprehenſions; and upon their 
unſucceſsfulneſs, the cenſures of the church, until he 
retorm and return. / Hammend, 
Plead it to her, 
Wich all the ſtrength and heats of eloquence | 
Fraternal love and friendſhip can intpire. Addiſon. 
FRATE'RNALLY. adv. | from fraternal, | In 
a brotherly manner. 2 
FRATERNITY. 2. /. | fraternite, F rench ; 
Fraternitas, Latin. ] | 
1. The ſtate or quality of a brother. 
2. Body of men united; corporation; ſo- 


| ciety ; aſſociation; brotherhood, 


FRA 

*Tis a neceſliry rule in alliances, ſocieties, ant 
Fraternities, and all manner of civil contracts, to have 
a ſtrict regard to the humour of thoſe we Have to do 
withal. L'Eftrang-. 

3. Men of the ſame claſs or character. 

With What terms of reſpect knaves and ſots will 
ſpeak of their own fraternity. Scuth*s Sermons, 

Fra'TRICIDE. z. / | fratricide, French; 
fratricidinm, Latin. ] The murder of a 
brother, 

FRAUD. . J. [ fraus, Latin; frande, Fr.] 
Neceit; cheat; trick; artifice ; ſubtility ; 
ſtratagem. 

Our better part remains 
To work in cloſe deſign, by Fraud or guile, 
What force effected not. ilton, 
None need the frauds of fly Ulyſſes fear. Dry, 
If ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, 
Who aſks if force or fraud obtain'd his ends. Pope. 
Fra'UDFUL, adj. [fraud and full. } Trea- 


cherous; artful ; trickiſh ; deceitful ; 


ſubtle, 
The welfare of us all | 
Hangs on the cutting ſhort that frarudfu! man. 


| Shak, H. VI, 
He, full of fraudful arts, | 
This well-invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden, 
Fra'UDFULLY. adv. | from fraudful.] Des 
ceitfully; artfully ; ſubrilly ; treacher. 
ouſly ; by ſtratagem. h 
Fra'UDULENCE. I. J. frandulentia, Lat.] 
FRA VD ULEN Cx. Deceitfulneſs; trick. 
iſhneſs ; proneneſs to artifice. | 
We admire the Providence of God in the con. 
tinuance of Scripture, notwithſtanding the endea«. 
vours of infidels to aboliſh, and the fraudulerce of 
hereticks always to deprave the ſame. Hookew 
| FRa'UDULENT. adj. | fraudulenx, French; 
frandulentus, Latin. ] . 
1. Full of artifice; trickiſh ; ſubtle; de- 
ceitful. | | 
He with ſerpent tongue 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. 
She mix'd the potion, fraudulent of foul; . 
The potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pope's Od. 
2. Performed by artifice ; deceitful ; trea- 
cherous. 
Now thou haſt aveng'd 


Supplanted Adam, 
And fruſtrated the conqueſt fraudulent. Milton. 


FRa/UDULENTLY., adv, from fraudulent. | 
By fraud; by deceit; by artifice; deceit- 
fully. | i 

He that by fact, word, or ſign, either fraudu- 
lently or violently, does hurt to his neighbour, is 
bound to make reſtitution. Taylor. 


now written freight. | 
1. Laden; charged. 


In the narrow ſeas that part 
The French and Engliſli, there miſcarried 
A veſſel of our country, richly augbt. Shakeſpeare, 
With joy | 
And tidings fraught, to hell he now return'de 
| Mili. Par. Lofts 
And now approach'd their fleet from India, 
fraught 
With all the riches of the riſing ſun, | 
And precious ſand from ſouthern climates brought. 
. Dry dex. 
2. Filled; ſtored; thronged. | 
The Scripture is fravght even with laws of rt 
Kerr. 
By this ſad Una, fraught with anguiſh fore, 
Arrived, where they in earth their blood had ſpilt. 
Spenſer. 
I am fo fraught with curious buſineſs, that 1 leave 
out ceremony. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Talc. 
Whoſoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and underſtandiig do clarity and 
break up in the communicating and dilcouting with 
another. : 


5 ** | Iich 


Ailtou. 


FRAUGHT. partiicip. pafſ, [from fraight, 


Bacon. 
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Pope. 
2. A duel; a combat. | 
Since, it we fall before th? appointed day, 
Nature and death continue long their fray. Denh. 
The boaſter Paris oft deſir'd the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in ſingle fray. Pape. 


— — — 
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Wn { Frazer, French.) To rub. 


1. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place. 


FRE 


Hell, their fit habitation, fravght with fire, 
Unquenchable, the houſe of woe and pain. Mt. 
Abdallah and Belfora were ſo fraugbt with all 
kinds of knowledge, and poſſeſſed with a fo con- 
ſtant paſſion for each other, that their ſolitude never 
lay heavy on them. . Addiſon. 
Frxaucar, 2. /. [from the participle.] A 


freight, a cargo. 
Yield up, oh love, thy grown and parted throne 
To tyrannous hate! al, boſom, with thy fraught ; 
For tis of aſpicks tongues. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
| The bark that all our bleſſings brought, 
Charg'd with thyſelf and James, a doubly royal 
fraught. Didi. 
To FRAUGHT. v. a. [for freight, by c0:- 
ruption.] To load; to crowd. 
Hence from my ſight: 
If after this command thou fvaugbt the court 
With thy un orthineſs, thou dy' t. Shakeſp. On. 
Fra'uchTAGE. 2. / 


Lading; cargo. A bad word. 
Our fraughtage, ir, 
I have convey'd aboard. Shakeſp. Comedy of Err. 
FRA r. z. /. [effrayer, to fright, French. ] 
1. A battle; a fight. 
Time tells, that on that ever bleſſed day, 
When Chriſtian ſwords with Perſian blood were dy'd, 
The furious prince Tancredie from that fray 
His coward foes chaſed through foreſts wide. Fair}. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. 
| Shak. H. VI. 
Hle left them to the fates in bloody fray, 
To toil and ſtruggle through the well-tought day. 


3. A broil; a quarrel ; a riot of violence. 
I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a rced voice, and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride; and ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth. - Shakeſp. 
7% FRAY. v. a. [effrazer, French. 
1. To fright; to terrify. 
The panther, knowing that his ſpotted hide 
Doth pleaſe all beaits, but that his looks them fray, 
Within a buth his dreadful head doth hide, | 
To let them gaze, while he on them may prey. 
Spenſer. 
Sa diverſely themſelves in vain they fray, 
Whilſt ſome more bold to meaſuies him ſtand nigh. 
Spenſer. 
Fiſhes are thought to be frayed with the monon 
rauſed by noiſe upon the water. Bacon. 
Theſe vultures prey only on carcaſes, on ſuch ſtupid 
minds as have not lite and vigour to frzy them away. 
(190 of Ten. 


FREAK, z./. | frech, German, ſaucy, pe- 
tulant ; pnæc, Saxon, fugitive. | 


2. A ſudden fancy; a humour; a whim; 


a capricious prank, 
O!] but a fear the tickle freaks, quoth ſhe, 
Ol fortune, and the odds of arms in tied. Fairy Q. 
When that freak has taken potlefiion of a fan- 
taſtical head, the diſtemper is incurable. L EHran. 
She is reſtleſs and peevith, and ſometimes in a 
Freak will inſtantly change ler habitation. Spe@ator. 
To vex me more, he took a freak 
To ſlit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Sewift. 
To FREAK. v. a [A word, I ſuppoſe, 
Scotch, brought into England by 7 em- 
fen.] To variegate ; to checquer. 
| There furry nations harbour : 
Sables of gloſſy black, and dark embrown'd, 


Or beauteous, freak'd with many a mingled hue. 
homſen. 


Fax Ak Is H. adj. [from freak. ] Capricious ; 
humourſome. 


[from fraught, + 


woman was the more frealiſb of the two; for ſhe 
was ſtill the ſame unealy fop. L' Eftrange. 
FrEAkISHLY. adv. [from frealiſb.] Capri- 
_ ciouſly ; humourſomely. 
FRE'AKISHNESS, 2. /. [from frealiſß.] Ca- 
priciouſneſs ; humourſomeneſs ; whimſi- 
calneſs, | 
To FREAM. v. 2. | fremore, Latin; fremir, 
French. ] To growl or grunt as a boar. 
Bailey. 
FRE'CKLE. »./. [fech, a ſpot, German; 
whence fect/e, freckle, | 
1. A ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by the ſun, 
Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue 
Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 
Whoſe duſk ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin, Ded. 
2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration, 
The cowſltps tall her penſioners be ; 
In their gold coats ſpots you ſee ; 
Thoſe be rubies fairy favours ; 
In thoſe freckles live their favours, Shakeſp. 
IIe farewel froſts and eatterly winds now ſpot your 
tulips ; theretore cover ſuch with mats, to prevent 
freckles, Evelyn. 
FRE'CKLED. adj. | from freckle.] Spotted; 
maculated ; diſcoloured with ſmall ſpots. 
Sometimes we'll angle at the brook, 
The free#/ed trout to take 
With ulken worms. Drayten's Cynthia. 
The even mead that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckl/ed cowſlip, 
Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleneſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Now thy face charms ev'ry ſhepherd, 
Spotted over like a leopard ; 
And, thy frec4/ed neck diſplay'd, 
Envy breeds in ey'ry maid: Sæoiſt. 
FRECKLY. adj. | from freckle, ] Full of 
freckles. | 
FRED. Ihe ſame with peace; upon which 
our forefathers called their ſanctuaries 
fredſtole, i. e. the ſeats of peace. So Fre- 
deric is powerful or wealthy in peace; 
Manfred, victorious peace; Reinfied, ſin- 
cere peace. Gibjon's Camden, 
FREE. adj. [pneah, Saxon; vry, Dutch. ] 
1. At liberty; not a vaſlal; not enſlaved; 
not a priſoner; not dependant. 
A frce nation is that which has never been con- 
quered, or thereby entered into any condition of ſub- 


zection, | Temple. 
Free, what, and fetter'd with ſo many chains ? 
Dryden. 


How can we think any one freer than to have the 
power to do what he will? Lecke, 
This wretched budy trembles at your pow'r : 
Thus far could fortune; but ſhe can no more: 
Free to hertelt my potent mind remains, 
Nor fears the victor's rage, nor feels his chains. 
Prior. 
Set an unhappy pris'ner free, 
Who ne'er intended harm to thee. 


2. Uncompelled ; unreſtrained. 

Thetr ule of meats was not like unto our cere- 
monies, that being a matter of private action in com- 
mon lite, where every-man was free to order that 
which himſelf did; but this is 4 publick conſtitu- 

tion for the ordering of the church. Hcoker, 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honour:, 

All which we pine tor now, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

It was free, and in my choice whether or no 1 
ſhould publith theſe diſcourſes ; yet the publication 
being-once reſolved, the dedication was not indiffe- 
rent, South. 

3. Not bound by fate; not neceſſitated. 

Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who ſell: 
Not free, what proof could they have given fincere 
Ot true allegiance, conſtant faith, or love, 

Where only what they needs muſt do, appear'd ; 
Not what they would? Milten's Puradijc Loft, 


4. Permitted ; allowed, | a 


Prior. 


8 
* 


- 


F RE | 
Why, fir, I pray, are not the ſt 
For me as for you Y Shak. ns f . 


Defaming as impure what God decl 
Pure; and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 


T o gloomy Cares my thou hts al Mines, 
I'll the gay ſports with troubled 5 = 


5. Licentious ; unreſtrained, Pg. 
„F N 
am'ſt thou to ſhew thy dang'rous b 
When evils are moſt free ? . e 
Phyſicians are too free upon the ſubiec.; . 
verſation of their friends. . ubject, in wy Cot. 
The criticks have been very free in their 3 


: Feli 
I know there are to whoſe preſumptuous fonts, 
542 


Thoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, feem fall, 
o P. fe. 
6. Open; ingenuous; frank. , 
Caſtalio, I have doubts within my heart; 
| Will you be free and candid to your friend ) Otros, 


7+ Acquainted; converſing without refsr;; 
*Tis not to make me jealous; : 

To ſay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves compar 
Is free of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and dances vell, Z 
Where virtue is, theſe make more virtuous, Set, 
Being one day very free at a great feat, he ls. 
den!y broke forth into a great laughter. IIIa, 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow, : 
Be us'd to ſorrow, and inur'd to woe. Pits, 


8. Liberal; not parſimonious: with . 
Glo'iter too, a foe to citizens, : 
O'erchanging your free purſes with large fines, 
That ſeeks to overthrow religion. 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays, 
How free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days; 
I, who at ſometimes ſpend as others ſpare. Pr, 
Alexandrian verſes, of twelve {yllables, thould re 
be allowed but when ſome remarkable beautr or pri 
priety in them atones for the liberty: Mr. Dre! 
has been too free of theſe in his latter works. Ig. 
9. Frank; not gained by importunity; n: 


Shak ter, 


purchaſed. No 
We wanted words to expreſs our thanks: hs . 
ble free offers left us nothing to aſk. hac 


10. Clear from diſtreſs. 
Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i' th' . 
Leaving free things and happy thows behind. . 
11. Guiltleſs; innocent. 

Make mad the guilty, and appall the e, 
Con found the ign'rant. Shakeſpeare's Un, 
Mi hands are guilty, but my heart is /t. J. 
12. Exempt: with F anciently; more pr. 

perly Hum. 

«- | *Fheſe 

Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that horefty _ 
Is never free of. Soak fprave”s Winter's tot, 
Who tears not to do ill, yet fears the nas; 
And free from conſcience, is a tlave to lane. D, 
Let envy, then, thoſe crimes within v94 12% 
Frum which the happy never mult de lte. Daa 
Their ſteeds around, 
Free from the harneſs, graze the flow'ry 9 


The will, free from the determination 0: 10 
deſires, is lett to the purſuit of nearer is” ; 


13. Inveſted with franchiſes: poſſeſing * 
thing without vaſſalage; admitted to l 
privileges of any body: with . 

He chere iore makes all birds of every ect catio 
Free of his farm, with promile to n 4 th n 
Their ſeveral kinds alike, and equally m_ 5 juriſdi 

Jie may 2 
a cha 
from t 

FRO 

We n 


5 4 ; * a oh 
What do'ſt thou make a ſhipboard ? To 4 
Art thou 7 Bethlem's noble college ec © me 
Stark-Haring mad, that thou thould'it tempt 9. 


14. Without expence; by charity, , 
ſched. | == 

To FREE. v. 4. [from the adjectire.] 
1. To ſet at liberty; to reſcue {rom 
or captivity; to manumit; to looſe. 


The child was priſoner to the womb, andes 


in the ! 
bas bro 
O/Uurdie 
V2 19 kel 


are 


p 


4 


It may be a queſtion, whether the wife or the 


5 


dr law and proceſs of great nature thencs 

Jes d and enfranchis'dg not a party to 

The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 

"7: any be, the treſpaſs of the queen. FE 
At recovered the temple, free'd the city, and up- 
ketd the laws which were going down. 2 Mac. ii. 22. 

Can't thou no other maſter underſtand 5 5 
Tan him that free'd thee by the pretor's gr 8 
Should thy coward tongue 
its cold poiſon through the martial throng, 


deread 
15 in ſhall revenge ſo baſe a part, 


per the foul that quivers in thy heart. Pope, 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing 


ill: with of or from. . 

It is no marvail, that he could think of no better 
wy to be H ced of theſe inconveniencies the paſſions 
„ thoſe meetings gave him, than to diſſolve them. 
Clarendon. 

Hercules c 
Fr:'d Erymanthus from the foaming boar, Dryden. 
Our land is from the rage of tygers free'd. Dryd. 
+, To clear from impediments or obſtruc- 


tions. 
The chaſte Sibylla ſhall your ſteps convey, 
Ard blood of offer'd victims free the way. Dryden. 
Fierce was the fight ; but haſt'ning to his prey, 
P. force the furious lover Freed his way, Dryden. 
: This maſter-key. 
Tuer every lock, and leads us to his perſon. Dryd. 
4. To baniſh ; to ſend away; to rid, Not 
in uſe. | 
We may again 
Gize to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights, 


tice from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives. 
| Shakeſp. 
Never any Sabbath of releaſe 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep, Daniel. 
Jo exempt. 
For he that is dead is free'd from fin. Rom. vi. 7. 


Frzeeo'0 TER. z. J. | free and booty.] A 


robber; a plunderer ; a pillager. 

Perkin was not followed by any Engliſh of name, 
hi; torces conſiſted moſtly of baſe people and Free- 
Kere, fitter to ſpoil a coaſt than to recover a king- 
Gn. | Bacon. 
The earl of Warwick had, as often as he met 
with any Iriſh frigates, or ſuch ſreebocters as failed 
nder their commiſſion, taken all the ſeamen. 
| Clarendon. 

Fxrrvo'0TING. z. J. Robbery; plunder; 
the act of pillaging. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, 
that cometh handſomely in his way; and when he 
(«2th abroad in the night on freebsating, it is his 
dert and ſureſt friend. Spenſer. 

FRt:BoRN, 2. /. | free and born. ] Not a 
laze; inheriting liberty. 

O bateneſs, to ſupport a tyrant's throne, 

Aud cruſh your Freebern brethren of the world! 

Dryden. 

T hall ſpeak my thoughts like a freeborn ſubject, 
«ir things perhaps as no Dutch commentator could, 
and 1 am ſure no Freachman durſt. Dryden. 
Stall freebern men, in humble awe, 

Imit to lervile ſhame 5 

Who from conſent and cuſtom draw 

News lame right to be rul'd by law, 

r "ich kings pretend to reign 2? Dryden. 
by *CHAPPEL. z. J. | free and chappel.] 
duch chappels as are of the king's foun- 
cation, and by him exempted from the 
Juriſdiftion of the ordinary. Ihe king 
may alſo licenſe a ſubje& to found ſuch 
c chappel, and by his charter exempt it 

5 rom the ordinary's viſitation. Cruel. 
kcosr. . /. | free and coft.] Without 


eapence; free from charges. 

0 de alt ot vouch any man tor an exat maſter 

has- bro e modern poliey, but ſuch a one as 

es 1 himſelt ſo far to hate and deſpite the 

2 19 tel] ot being kind upon Freeeeft, as not ſo much 

tell a friend what it is o'clock for nothing. 
; Souls. 


8 


Shakeſp.. 


— 


„ . 


FR 


Fak'zDMA N. 2. /. | freed and man.) A ſlave 
manumitted, Libertus. i 
The freedman joſtles, and will be. preferr'd ; 
Firſt come, firſt ſerv'd, he cries. Dryden's Juv. 


Fx E'E DOB. 2. . [from free.] 


1. Liberty; exemption from ſervitude; in- 


dependence. 
The laws themſelves they do ſpeciully rage at, as 
moſt repugnant to their liberty and natural freedom. 
=, Spenſer on Ireland. 
O freedom ! firſt delight of human kind! 
Not that which bondmen trom their maſters find, 
The privilege of doles; gor yet t' inſeribe 
Their names in this or other Roman tribe: 
That falſe enſranchiſement with eaſe is found; 
Slaves are made citizens by turning round. Dryd. 


2. Privileges; franchiſes; immunities. 
By our holy Sabbath have I ſworn 
To haye the due and forteit of my bond : 
It you deny it, let the danger light . 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. Shak, 


3. Power of erjoying franchiſes, 

This prince firſt gave freedom to ſervants, fo as to 
become citizens of equal privileges with the reſt, 
which very much increaſed the power of the people. 

; Swift, 
4. Exemption from fate, neceſſity, or pre- 


determination. 
I elſe muſt change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree. 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 
Their Freedom; they themſelves ordain'd their fall. 
Milton. 

In every ſin, by how much the more free will is 

in its choice, by ſo much is the act the more ſinful; 


— 


reer the will to any act, there is ſo much an 


igher and periecter degree of freedom about that act. 
South, 
5. Unreſtraint. TR 

I will that all the feafts and ſabbaths ſhall be all 
days of immunity and freedom for the ſeus in my 
realm. I Mac. x. 

6. The ſtate of being without any particu- 
lar evil or inconvenience. 

The freedom of their ſtate lays them under 'a 
greater neceflity ot always chuſing and doing the beſt 
things, Law, 

7. _ or facility in doing or ſhowing any 
thing. 

m adj, ¶ free and feat.] Not 
reſtrained in the march. 

We will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now goes too freefoated. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
FREEHEART ED. adj. ¶ free and Heart.] Li- 
beral; unreſtrained. 

Love muſt freehearted be, and voluntary; 

And not inchanted, or by fate conſtrain d. Davies. 
FrEenod'LD. 2. /. [ free and Hold.] That 
land or tenement which a man holdeth in 
fee, fee- tail, or for term of life. Freehold 
in deed is the real poſſeſſion of lands or 
tenements in fee, fee-tail, or for life, 
Freehold in law is the right that a man 
has to ſuch land or tenements before his 
entry or ſeiſure. Freehold is ſometimes 
taken in oppoſite to villenage. Land, in 
the time of the Saxons, was called either 
bockland, that is, holden by book or 
writing, or foreland, that is, holden, with- 
out writing. The former was held b 
far better conditions, and by the better 
ſort of tenants, as noblemen and gentle- 
men, being ſuch as we now call freehold. 
The latter was commonly in the poſſef- 
ſion of clowns, being that which we now 
call at the will of the lord. Cruel, 


No alicnationa of lands holden in chief ſhiould be 


ö 


and where there is nothing to importune, urge, or 


FRE 
1 available, touching the frechold or inheritance thereof. 
but only where it were made by matter of record, 
Bacon's Office of Alienation« 

There is an unſpeakable plealure in calling any 
thing one's own : a freehold, though it be but in 
ice and ſnow, will make the owner pleaſed in the 
poſſeſſion, and ſtout in the defence of it. Addiſon. 

My friends here are very few, and fixed to the 
Freehold, from whence nothing but death will re- 
move them, Swift. 

I ſhould be glad to poſſeſs 2 freeho!d that could 
not be taken from me by any law to which I did 
not give conſent. | Swift. 

FxrEHOLD ER. 2. . [from freebold.} One 
who has a freehold. 

As extortion did baniſh the old Engliſh freeholder, 
who could not live but under the law; ſo the law 
did baniſh the Iriſh lord, who could not live but by 
extortion. Davies. 

Fr:'eLY. adv. [from free. ] | 
1. At liberty; without vaſſalage ; with- 
out ſlavery ; without dependance. 
2. Without reſtraint ; heartily; with full 
uſt, | 
817 my ſon were my huſband, I would freelier re- 
Joice in that abſenſe wherein he won honour, than 
in the embracements of his hed, where he would 
ſhew mot love. . Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
3- Plentifully; laviſhly. | 

I pledge your grace; and if you knew what pains 
I have beſtow'd to breed this pre'ent peace, 

You would drink freely, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
4. Without ſcruple ; without reſerve. 

Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure freely who have written well, 

5. Without impediment. | 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the 
Greeks in true verſifying, were even to eat acorns 
with ſwine, when we may frecly eat wheat-bread 
among men. Aſcham. 

The path to peace is virtue : what I ſhow, 
Thytelt may frcely on thyſelf beſtow : 

Fortune was never worſhipp'd by the wiſe z 
But ſet aloft by fools, uſurps the ſkies. Dryden. 
6. Without neceſſity; without predetermi- 


nation. | 

£reely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell. 
| Milton. 
He leaves us to chuſe with the liberty of reaſon- 
able beings: they who comply with his grace, com- 
ply with it freely; and they who reject it, do alſo 
freely reje it. Rogerre 

7. Frankly; liberally; without coſt. 

By nature all things have an equally common 
uſe : nature freely and indifferently opens the boſoms 
of the univerſe to all mankind. South. 


8. Spontaneouſly ; of its own accord, 


FREEMAN. z. . | free and man.] 
1. One not a ſlave; not a vaſſal. 

Had you rather Cæſæ were living, and die all 
ſlaves, than that Cæſar were dead, to live all free- 
men? Shakeſpeare, 

If to break looſe from the conduct of reaſon, and 


P pe. 


liberty, true liberty, madmen and tools are only the 

freemen, Ys Lacke. 

2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or 
immunities. 

He made us fecmer of the continent, 

What nature did like captives treat be:ore. Dryi. 

What this union was is expreſſed in the preceding 
verſe, by their both having been made reemenm on 
the lame day. Aadij un. 

FREEMINDED. adj. | free and wind.] Un- 
perplexed ; without load of care. 

To be freeminded, and cheerfully diſpoſed at hours 
of meat, ſleep, and gxerciſe, is oue ot the beit pre- 
cepts of long lating. hacer. 

FarlENESS. 2. . | from Fur 

1. The ſtate or quality of being free. 

2. Openneſs; unteſerredneſo; ingenuouſ- 
nets; candour, 


| 


5.2 I've 


to want that reſtraint of examination and judgment 
which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſt, be 
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Fhe reader may pardon it, if he pleaſe, for the 

| Freenefs of the confeſſion. Dryden. 
3. Generoſity; liberality. 

I hope it will never be ſaid that the laity, who 
by the clergy are taught'to be charitable, ſhall in 
their corporations exceed the clergy itſelf, and their 
fons, in freene/s of giving. 7 Spratt. 

FrrEsSCHO'oL. 2. J. | free and /chodd.] A 
ſchool in which learning is given with- 
out pay. | 

To give a civil education to the youth of this land 
in the time to come, proviſion was made by another 
law, that there ſhould be one free/choo! at leaſt 
erected in every dioceſe. Davies. 

Two clergymen itood candidates for a ſmall Free- 
ſebeol; a gentleman who happened to have a better 
underſtanding than his neighbours, procured the 
place for him who was the better ſcholar. Swift. 


FREESPO'KEN. adj. ¶ free and ſpolen.] AC- 


cuſtomed to ſpeak without reſerve. 

Nerva one night ſupped privately with ſome fix or 
ſeven ; amongſt whom there was one that was a dan- 
gerous man, and began to take the like courſes as 
Marcellus and Regulus had done : the emperor tcl! 
into diſcourſe of the injuſtice and tyranny of the 
former time, and, by name, of the two acculers; 
and ſaid, what ſhould we do with them, if we 
had them now? One of them that was at ſupper, 
and was a free/poken ſenator, ſaid, Marry, they ſhould 
ſup with us. Bacon. 


FrE'ESTONE. 2. . | free and flone.] Stone 


commonly uſed in building. 

Freeſtone is ſo named from its being of ſuch a con- 
ſtitution as to be wrought and cut freely in any 
direction. OY Wecdward. 

I ſaw her hand ; ſhe has a leathern hand, a free- 
fone- coloured hand, Shakeſpeare's As yo like it. 

The ftreets are generally paved with brick or Free- 
fone, and alaays kept very neat. Addiſon on Italy. 
FateTHiNKER. 2. / | free and think, |] A 

libertine ; a contemner of religion. 

Atheiit is an old-faſhioned word: I'm a free- 
thinker, child. Addiſon. 
Or what uſe is freedom of thought, if it will not 
produce freedom of action, which is the ſole end, 
how remote ſocver in appearance, of all objections 
againſt Chrittianity ? And therefore the freethinkers 
eoniider it as an edifice, wherein all the parts have 
ſuch a mutual dependance on each other, that if you 

pull out one fingle nail, the whole fabrick mult fal! 
to the ground. Swift, 

FREEWI'LL. 2. J. | free and will.] 

1. The power of directing our own actions 
without reſtraint by neceſlity or fate. 

We have a power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this 
or that deſire: this ſeems to me the ſource of all 
liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is im- 
properly called frecwwi/l, ; L:cke. 

2. Voluntarineſs ; 8 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of 
Iſrael in my realm, which are minded of their own 
freewill to go up to Jeruſalem, go with thee, 

Ezra, vii. 13. 
Fatewo'MAN. . J. | free and aweman.] A 
woman not enſlaved. 

All her ornaments are taken away of a freewoman . 
ſhe is become a bondſlave. 1 Mac. ii. 11. 


To FREEZE. v. 7. preter. froze. [¶vrieſen, 


Dutch. ] 
1. To be congealed with cold. 


» 


The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, | 


which is very admirable, ſeeing it hath the perſpi- 
Cuity and fluidity of common water. Ray. 
The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, 
returning at equidiſtant periods in all parts of the 
** earth, would as well ſerve men to reckon their years 
- by as the motions of the ſun, Lecke. 


2. To be of that degree of cold by which 


water is congealed. 
Orpheus with his Jute made trees 


Bow themſelves when he did ſing. Shakeſp. 
| F'hou art all ice, thy Kindneſs freezes, Shakeſp. 
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Heav'n frine above ſevere, the clouds eongeat," "#4 


And thro? the cryſtal vault appear'd the ſtanding hail. 
; : + Dryd. 
To FREEZE, v. a. pret. froze ; part. frozen 
or froze. | 
1. To congeal with cold, 
2. To kill by cold. 1 
When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how did he lap me, 
Ev'n in his garments! Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
My maſter and miſtreſs are almoſt froze to death. 


Shakeſp. | 
3. To chill by the loſs of power or motion. 


T have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. Shakeſp. 
th came on amain, 
And exercis'd below his iron reign; 
Then upward to the ſeat of life he goes; 
Senſe fied before him, what he touch'd he froze. 
Dryden. 
To FREIGHT. wv. 4. preter. freighted ; part. 
fraught; which being now uſed as an 
adjective, freighted is adopted. | freiter, 
French. 


1. To load a ſhip or veſſel of carriage with | 


goods for tranſportation. 
The princes 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips, 
PFraught with the miniſters and inſtruments 
Ot cruel war. Sbakeſp. Troilus and Crefjida, Prel.. 
Nor is, indeed, that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who Ffreights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas; 
With one trail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave.. Dryd.. 
Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I fteer my voyage. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To load as the burthen; to be the thing 
with which a veſſel is freightened. 


I would + 


Have ſunk the ſea within the earth, or ere 
It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have ſwallow'd, and 
The freightizg ſouls within her. Shakeſpeare, | 
FREIGHT. 2. /- 
1. Any thing with which a ſhip is loaded. 
He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight; 
The leaky veſſel groans beneath the weight. Dryd. 
2. The money due for tranſportation of 
goods. 
FREI1GHTER. z. /. | frettenr, French.] He 
who freights a veſſel. 
FR FEN. 2. J. A ſtranger. An old word wholly 
forgotten here; but retained in Scotland. 
Beattie, 
But now from me his madding mind is ſtart, 
And wooes the widow's daughter of the glen; 
And now fair Roſalind hath bred Ws ſmart, 
So now his friend is changed for a fre. Spenſer. 
FRENCH Chat. ». f 
French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely 
denſe, of a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, and ſoft and unc- 
tuous to the touch; of a grey iſh white colour, varie- 
gated with a duſky green. Hill, 
French chalk is unctuous to the touch, as ſteatites 
is, but harder, and nearer approaching the conſiſtence 
of ſtone. Mocd. 
To FRE'NCHIFY. v. a. [from French.] To 
infet with the manner of France; to 
make a coxcomb. | 
They miſliked nothing more in king Edward the 
Confetlor than that he was Frenchified ; and ac- 
counted the deſire of foreign language then to be a 
foretoken of bringing in foreign powers, which in- 
deed happened. Camden's Remains. 
Has he familiarly diflik'd 
Your yellow ftarch, or ſaid your doublet | 
Was not exactly Frenchified ? Shakeſp. 
FRE'NETICK., adj. | frenetigue, French; 
— ; generally therefore written 
7 Drenelicn, | Mad 3 diſtracted, 


Fic himſelf impotent, 


2 oY y E. 5 *; 4-8 8 
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3. Full of concourſe, 


By mean of his frexetick malady. Daniel. 
FRR/NZ T. z. J. [ Sęeririß; phrenitis, Latin: 
| I , 


* 9 * 
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f RE 
whence PBreneri 0 
frenzy. Madneſs ; diſtraction of minds 
alienation: of underſtanding ; any volk 
paſſion approaching to madneg, 5 
That knave, Ford, hath the fineſt mad de, 
jealouſy in him that ever governed frenzy, $ * of 

True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, eſp. 
That juſtice warrants, and that wiſdom wn ; 
All elſe is touring frenzy and diſtraction. al 

Why ſuch a diſpoſition of the body a » 
another.ditturbs all the operations of the ſoul 1 
occaſions a lethargy or Frenxy: this wee e 
ceeds our narrow faculties. 1 


F 7 : of, 
REQUENCE, 7. fe | freqnence, French 
Frequentia, Latin.] Crowd; concoyre.. 
aſſembly. I 
The frequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout, Shateſtear:'; F;, 
He, in full frequence bright © 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel ſmiling ſpake. / 


FrE'QUENCE. 2. /. ¶ frequentia, Latin,] 
1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often ſeen or done.. | 
Should a miracle be indulged to one, other; walk 
think themſelves equally intitled to it; and if jv. 
dulged to many, it would no longer have the e#:4 
of a miracle: its force and influence would be 1,x 
by the frequency of it. : 
2. Concourſe; full aſſembly, 
Thou cam'ſt ere while into this ſenate: who 
Of ſuch a frequency, fo many friends 
And kindred thou haſt here, ſaluted thee ? H. *. 


FREQUEN T. adi. ¶ frequent, French ; fre 
queus, Latin. 
1. Often done; often ſeen; often occur» 
ring. | 
The freguenter theſe times are, the better. 


Alterin 5 


The ſtreets are fill'd with frequent funerals, Did 
Pot 
4 


Frequent and full. Mun, 

To FREQUE'NT.. v., 3. | frequents, Latin; 

frequemer, French. } Jo viſit often; ty 

be much in any place; to reſort often tj. 
They in latter ny + be 

Finding in it fit ports for fiſhers trade, TY 

'Gan more the ſame frequent, and further to io 

4. 0 je 

There were ſynagogues for men to reſort un: 


2 2 ” 420% 754 " mM 
our Saviour himſelf and the apoſtles ft _— en. 
A 


by the ſhips and veſſels. Bates. 
With tears . 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſichs the air 
Frequenting, lent from hearts contrite, 1. fign _ 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation mess. “ 
To ſerve my friends, the ſenate IA 
And theie what I before digeſted, vent. 2”, 
That he frequented the court of Aue 
was well received in it, is moſt undoubted. 
FrEQUE/NTABLE, adj. L from Hefe 
Converſable; acceſuble. A word not f 
uſed, but not inelegant. 2 
While youth laſted in him, the 3 
2ge and his humour not yet ſull) Ane 
him ſomewhat the more Frequentav1? ann Pod 
gerous. 1% br, 
FREQUE/NTATIVE. adj. | frequei's Us | 
frequentatious, Latin. | A gram "2 
. , 18 
term applied to verbs ſigniſy ing 
quent repetition of an action. | 
F RE QU E'NTE 


N 


14+ ps 


9. Healthy in countenance ; ruddy. 


* 


Ftp T ER, . . Hage . One 
who often reſorts to any place. 
Perſons under, bad imputations are no great Fre- 
enters of churches. 5 SI. 
FxrQUENTLY- adv. | frequenter, Latin. ] 
Often; commonly; not rarely; not ſel-⸗ 
dom; a conſiderable number of times; 
nifold times. . 
3 could not, without much grief ; obſerve how 
frequently both gentlemen and ladies are at a loſs, for 
queltions and anſwers. Swift, 
FRESCO. 1. ſ. [Italian.]' 7 5 
1. Coolneſs; ſhade; duſkineſs, like that of | 
the evening Or Morning. ; | 
Helliſh ſprites _ 
Love more the freſco of the nights. Prior. 
e. A x gh not drawn in glaring light, but 
in duſk. | 


* 


— 


Here thy well-ſtudy'd marbles fix our eye; 
A fading freſco here demands a ſigh. Pope. 


FRESH. ad}. [xnepe, Saxon; fraiſche, Fr.] 
i, Cool; not vapid with heat. 
I' cull the fartheſt mead for thy repaſt; 
The choiceſt herbs I to thy board will bring, 
And draw thy water from the freſheſt ſpring. Prior. 
2. Not ſalt. | 
5 They keep themſelves unmixt with the ſalt water; 
ſo that, a very great way within the ſea, men may 
take up as Hy water as if they were near the land. 
Abbot's Deſe. of the World. 
New; not had before. 
No borrowed bays his . did adorn, . I 
But to our crown he did e jewels bring. Dryden. 
4. New; not impaired by tim. 
This ſecond ſource of men, while yet but few, 
And while the dread of judgment paſt remain 
Freſb in their minds, fearing the Deity, 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, _- - 
Shall lead their lives. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
That love which firſt was ſet, will firit decay; 
Mine of a fe/ber date will longer ſtay. Did. 
g. In a ſtate like that of recentneſs. 
We will revive thoſe times, and in our memories 
Preſerve and ſtill keep freſh, like flowers * ers. 


an, 
With ſuch a care 
As roſes from their ſtalks we tear, 
When we would ſtill preſerve them new, 
Aud Fr as on the buſh they grew. 
Thou ſun, ſaid I, fair light! Ld 
And thou enlighten'd earth, ſo fre/b and gay! Milt. 
Think not, *cauſe men flatt'ring ſay, ED 
Ware feb as April, ſweet as May, 
Rright as is the morning ſtar, 
That you are ſo. 
6, Recent; newly come. 
mitt the ſpirits Palinurus preſs'd; : 
Yet fe from life, a new admitted gueſt. Dryd. 
%% from the fact, as in the preſent caſe, 
Ihe criminals are ſeiz d upon the place; 
Ut in denial, as the law appoints, 
On engines they diſtend their tortur'd joints. Dryd. 


7. Repaired from any loſs or diminution. 
Nor lies ſhe long; but as her fates ordain, 0 


i 


Waller. | 


Carew, 


Springs up to life, and Freſh to ſecond pain 
I: '1'4 to-day, to morrow to be (lain. Dryden. 
d. Florid; vi - ul; untaded ; 
d. rIora; vigorous; cheerful; untaded ; 
unimpaired, 

This pope is decrepid, and the bell goeth for him; 
tate order that when he is dead there be choſen a 
pope of rc years, between fifty and threeſcore. 

| Bacon's Holy War. 
2 Two ſwains _ | 
1 as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair. Pope. 
Te!l me 
b c thou beheld a Heſber gentlewoman, 

doch war of white and red wichin her cheeks? 
; Shakeſpeare. 
It 1s no rare obſervation in England to fee 4770 
toured luſty young man yoked to a conſumprive 
temale, and him ſoon after attending her to her 
dale. Harvey on Conſumpticus. 


FR E 


They re refent to themſelves a thouſand peer, tall, 
innocent, freſb coloured young gentlemen, Addiſon» 
10. Briſk ; ſtrong ; vigorous. | 
As a fre/b gale of wind fills the ſails of a ſhip. 
Ss b N 22 
11. Faſting: oppoſed to eating or drink- 
ing. A lo word. ent : 
12. Sweet: oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 
FRESH. z./. Water not ſalt. 
He * nought but brine; for I'll not ſhew 


Where the quick fre/bes are. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
To FRE'SHEN. v. a. [from e. To make 
freſh. , mn * 

Precluſive drops let all their moiſture flow 
In large effuſion o'er the Frefben*d world. Thomſon. 
To FRE'SHEN. v. #. To grow freſh. 
A freſhening breeze the magick power ſupply'd, 
While in veſſel flew along the ec.” Pope. 
FrE'sHET. 2. . [from freſb.] A pool of 
freſh water. | N = 
| All fiſh from ſea or ſhore, 
Freſoet or purling brook, or ſhell or fin. 
FrE'SHILY. adv. [from fre/b.] - 
1. Coolly, © 3 TE 
2. Newly; in the former ſtate renewed: 
The weeds of hereſy being grown unto ſuch ripeneſs 
as that was, do, even in the very cutting down, ſcat- 
ter oftentimes thoſe ſeeds which for a while lie un- 
ſeen and buried in the earth; but afterwards freſhly 


ſpring up again, no leſs pernicious than at the birt, 
Heoker, 


Milton, 


Then ſhall our names, : 
Familiar in their mouth as houſhold words, 
Be in their flowing cups e] remember'd. Shak. 


They are now #+-/Þly in difference with them. 


| | | Bacon. 
3. With a healthy look; ruddily. 
Looks he as fre/>ly as he did the day he wreſtled ? 


: Shakeſp. 
Fre'saNESS. . . [from rs 


1. Newneſs; vigour; ſpirit; the contrary 
to vapidneſs. | 
Mott odorous ſmell beſt broken or cruſhed ; but 
flowers preſſed or beaten, do loſe the ,,: s and 
ſweetnels of their odour, Bacon. 
2, Freedom from diminution by time ; not 
ſtaleneſs. | 
For the conſtant-Fre/bneſs of it, it is ſuch a plea- 
ſure as can never cloy or overwork the mind ; for 
ſurely no man was ever weary of thinking, that he 
had done well or virtuouſly. South. 
3. Freedom from fatigue; newneſs of 
ſtrength. | | | 
The Scots had the advantage both for number and 
freſhneſs of men. | Hayward. 


4. Coolneſs. 


There are ſome rooms in Italy and Spain for fre/h- 
neſs, and gathering the winds and air in the heats ot 
Summer; but they be but pennings of the winds, 
and enlarging them again, and making them re- 
verberate in circles. bacon. 

Say, if ſhe pleaſe, ſhe hither may repair, 

And breathe the freſhneſs of the open air. Dryden. 
She laid her down to reſt, 

And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt, 

To take the freſhneſs of the morning air. Addiſon. 

5. Ruddineſs ; colour of health. 

The ſecret venom, circling in her veins, 

Works through her ſkin, and burſts in bloating ſtains ; 
Her cheeks their fre/brneſs loſe and wonted grace, 
And an unuſual paleneſs ſpreads her face. Granville, 

6. Freedom from ſaltneſs. 

FResHwWa'TER., [A compound word of fr:/7 
and water, uſed as an adjective. | Raw; 
unſkilled; unacquainted. A low term 
borrowed from the ſailors, who ſtigmatiſe 
thoſe who come firſt to ſea as froy/bunter 
men, or novices. | 

Thoſe nobility, as fre/baoater ſoldiers which had 
never ſeen but ſome light ſkirmiſhes, in their vain 
bravery made light account of the Turks. Arles, 


* 
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logy is very doubtful: ſome derive it 
from ꝑne dan, to eat; others from pnexpan, 
to adorn; ſome from irre; Sinner 
more Fremo, or the French. 

' fretiller : perhaps it comes immediately 
from the 1 fretum.] * 

1. A frith, or ſtrait of the ſea, where the 
water by confinement is always rough. 


nel of the ſea, running between two ſhores. Browne 
2. Any agitation of liquours by fermenta- 


tion, confinement, or other cauſe. 
Of this river the ſurface is covered with froth and 
bubbles; for it runs along upon the fret, and is ſtill 
breaking againſt the ſtones that oppole its paſſage. 
| * ; Addiſon on Italy. 
The blood in a fever, if well governed, like wine 
upon the fret, diſchargeth itſelf of heterogeneous 
mixtures, | | Derham.. 
3- 'I hat ſtop of the muſical inſtrument which 
cauſes or regulates the vibrations of the 
ſtring. 
It requireth good winding of a ftring before it will 
make any note; and, in the tops of lutes, the higher 


The harp . 
Had work, and reſted not: the ſolemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtop, 
All ſounds on fret by ſtring or golden wire, 
Temper'd ſoit tunings, intermix'd with voice 
Choral or uniſon. Milton's Paradiſe Loff. 


4 They are fitted to anſwer the moit variable har 


mony: two or three pipes to all thoſe of a church= 

organ, or to all the {rings and frets of a lute. 
; | Grew's Ceſmolig. Sac.“ 

4. Work riſing in protuberances. 

The frets of houſes, and all equal figures, pleaſe 3. 
whereas unequal ſigures are but deformities. Bacon. 
We take delight in a proſpect well laid out, an+ 
diverſihed with fields and meadows, woods and ri- 


Spect ter. 


temper; paſſion. 
Calmneſs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm at his fire, 
Mark all his wand'rings, and enjoy his frets, 
As cunning fencers ſuffer heat to tire. Herbert. 
The incredulous Pheac, having yet 


Drank but one round, reply'd in ſober fret, Tate. 
Lou, too weak, the ſlighteſt lofs tc bear, 
Are on the fret of paition, boil and rage. Creechs- 
Yet then did Dennis rave in furious ret; 
I never anſwer' d, I was not in debt. Po e. 


To FRET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To agitate violently by external impulſe 


or action. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines- 
To wag their high tops, and to make a.noife 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heav'n. 
Shakeſpears 
2. To wear away by rubbing... 
Drop them ſtill upon one place, 
Till they have Hretted us a pair of graves 
Wichin the earth. Shakeſpeare's Rich. II. 
In the banks of rivers, with the waſhing of the 
watcr, there were divers times Fretted out big pieces 
of gold. Abbete. 


always ground the putty on it with the concave copper, 

*tjll it had done making a noiſe; becauſe, if the par- 

ticles of the putty were not made to ſtick fait in the 

pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and: 

fret the object metal, and fill it full of little holes. 
Newton's .Opiics,. 

3. To hurt by attrition, 
Antony 
Is valiant and dejected ; and, by ftarts,. 
His Hretted fortunes give him hope and fear 


4. To corrode; to eat away. 
It is fret inward, whether it be bare within or 
without. | Lev. xiii. 55. 
| 18 


FRET. . /. [Of this word the etyme- 


Euripus generally ſignifieth any ſtraityfret, or chan- 


they go, the leſs diſtance is between the frets. Bacon. 


vers, in the curious fret works of rocks and grottos.. 


5. Agitation of the mind; commotion of 


Before I ground the object metal on the pitch, 1 


* 4 ©. — — » 
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Of what he has and has not. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
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FRE 
* The painſut huſband, plowing up his ground, 

/ Shall find all free with ruſt, both pikes and ſhields? 
And empty helms unger his harrow ſound. Hake, 
5. To form into raiſed work. 5 
N 4 Nor did there want 0 


„ * + orifice or free, with boſſy ſculptures grav'n ;-- 
1 The roof was fretted gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To variegate t diverſify... @* 
. on grey lines, 8 : 

? That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. Shak. 
7. To make angry; to vex. 
=*_ The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Choſen thou haſt; and they that over-ween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 

No anger find in thee, but pity and truth. Aſilt. 

Becauſe thou haſt frerred me in all theſe things, 
"behold I will recompence thy way * thine head. 


Tek. xvi. 4 

Such an expectation, cries one, will never come 
paſs: therefore I'll! even give it up, and go and fre? 
Tayſelf. ; Collier. 


Injuries from friends fre! and gall more, and the | 


memory of them is not fo eaſily obliterated. Arbu. 
J FRET. v. x. 9 
1. Jo be in commotion; to be agitated. 
No benefits whatſoever ſhall ever alter or allay that 
diabolical rancour, that frers and ferments in ſome 
helliſh breaſts, but that it will foam out in ſlander 
and invective. South. 
Th' adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now ferting o'er a rock, | 
Now ſcarcely moving through a reedy pool. f. 
2. To be worn away; to be corroded. 
Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, 
and put your gold therein, with ſal armoniack, bind- 
ing it cloſe, and then hang it up: the ſal armoniack 


will fret away, and the gold remain behind. Peach. 


3. To make way by attrition or corroſion. * 
Theſe do but indeed ſcrape off the exuberances, 

or fret into the wood, and therefore they are very. 

. ſeldom uſed to ſoft wood. Noon. 
It inflamed and ſwelled very much; many wheals 
aroſe, and fretted one into another with great exco- 


riation, [ Wiſeman." 
4. To be angry; to be -peeviſh; to vex. 
himſelf. 


They trouble themſelves with ãretling at the igno- 
rance of ſuch as withſtand them in their opinion. 
Hockey, 
We are in a fretting mind at the church of Rome, 
and with angry diſpoſition enter into cogitation. 
| {Tocker. 
Helpleſs, what may it boot 
To fret for anger, or for grief to moan! Fairy Q: 
Their woundea ſteeds | 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and w:th wild rage 
*Yerk out their armed heels at theie dead maſters. 
Sh. II. V. 
Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care , 
Who chafes, who es, or where conſpi-ers are. 
Sh. Mach. 
His heart, fretteth againſt the Lord. -Prgv. xix. 3. 
Hudibras fretting 1 
Conqueſt ſhould be fo long a getting, ? 
"Prew up his force. __ T'udibras. 
He ſwells with wrath, he makes ontrageaus moan, 
Ile frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground. 
Dryden. 
How ſhould-I Fre? to mangle ev' ry line, 
In rev'rence to the fins of thirty-nine. P-pe. 
:Fxe'rTr UL. adj. [from fret. | Angry; peewth ; 
in a ſtate of vexation. 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 
Like quills upon the frerfz/ porcupine. 
here's the king? 
— Contending with the Heul elements; 
-Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, Shakeſp. 
They are extremely Hreſful and peeviſh, never well 
at reſt; but always calling for this or that, or chang- 


Shakeſp« 
| 


ing their poſture of lying or ſitting, Harvey. 
Are you poſitive and fretful ? 
Heedleſs, ignorant, forgettul ? Swift. 


Frere ULLY.adv. [from fretfnl.] Peeviſhly. 
Fue'TFuULNESS. 2. J. [from fre!ful.] Paſ- 


city of being eaſily reduced to powder. 
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Fur Tv. 3 [from frer.] Adorned with 
raiſed wol. 

FRIAB1“LIT I. 2. . [from friable.] Capa- 


q 


_ Hardineſs, frigh/lity, and power to draw iron, are 
qualities to be found in a loadſtone. Lucke. 


Latin.] Ea 
to powder, N 


* the laſer-tree, and ſometimes on cedar, very white, 
light, and Friable, which we call agarick. Bacon. 
+ The liver, of all the viſcera, is the moſt Friable, 


and eaſily crumbled or diſſolved. Arbuihnot on Diet. 


A religions; a brother of ſome regular 
order. 5 
Holy Franciſcan Hvar brother! ho! 
All the prieſts and Ariars in my realm, 
Shall in proceſſion ſing her endleſs praiſe, Shak. 
He's but a/riar, but he's big enough to be a pope. 
„ 
Many jeſuits and friars went about, in the diſ- 
guiſe of Preſbyterian and Independant miniſters, to 
preach up rebellion. 3 | „ Soft: 
A Friur would need ſnew his talent in Latin. 
Seo. 


i Shak. 


IFRIANLIk E. a0. [from frior.] Monaſtick ; | 


unſkilled in the world. N 
Their yriarlile general would the next day make 
one holyday in the Chriſtian calendars, in remem- 
brance of thirty thouſand Hungarian martyrs ſlain 
of the Turks. £ Knoles. 
FRYARLY. adj. | frigr and lite] Like a 
friar, or man untaught in life. f 

Seek not proud riches, but ſuch as thou may'ſt 

get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly; yet kae no abſtract nor friarly con- 
tempt of them. 1 Bacon's Eſſays. 
Far1'arsCowL. x. J. | ſriar and coaul.] A 
plant. It agrees with arum, from which 
it differs only in having a flower reſem- 
bling a cowl. 
FxIARY. 2. J. [ſrom Friar.] A monaſtery 
or convent of friars. | 
Fr1'akY. adj, Like a friar, 

Francis Cornfield didſcratch his elbo when he had 
ſweetly invented to ſignify his name, St. Francis, 
with a friary cowl in a corn field. Camden's Rem. 

To FRIBBLE. v. 2. To trifle, 

Though cheats, yet more intelligible 

Than thoſe that with the ſtars do fribble. Frudibras. 
FR1'BBLER. #. /. | from the verb.] A 
trifler, 

A fribbler is one who profeſſes rapture for the wo- 
man, and dreads her conſent. Spectator. 


FRICASSEE. 2. /. French. ] A diſh made 
by cutting chickens or other ſmall things 
in pieces, and dreſſing them with ſtrong 


ſauce. SHE 
Oh, how would Homer praiſe their dancing dogs, 
Their ſtinking cheeſe, and fr:icacy of frogs! 
He'd raiſe no fables, ſing no flagrant lye, 
Of boys with cuſtard choak'd at Newberry, Xing. 
Fr1ica'tion. 2. . | fricatio, Latin.] The 
act of rubbing one thing againſt another. 
Gentle frication draweth forth the nouriſhment, 
by making the parts a little hungry, and heating 
them: this fricaticx I wiſh to be done in the morn- 
ing. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Reſinous or unctuous bodies, and ſuch as will 
flame, attract vigorouſly, and moſt thereof without 
frication, as good hard wax, which will convert the 
needle almoſt as actively as the loadſtone. Brown, 
Fr1'ctioN. 2. /. Friction, Fr. fritio, from 
rico, Latin.] 
1. The act of rubbing two bodies together. 
Do not all bodies which abound with terreſtrial 
parts, and eſpecially with ſulphureous ones, emit 


Aon; peeviſhneſs. 


FRI ABLE. adj. [ friable, French; ſriabilis, | 
ily crumbled; eaſily reduced | 


A ſpongy excreſcence groweth upon the roots of | 


FRVAR. 1. f. [A corruption of frere, Fr. — 


x whether the agitation be made b heat, 75 - 
percuſſion, putre faction, ot by any 0 tal a 

4 0 DEW: ; eWtlen® FY 

2. The reſiſtance in machines cad fl 
motion of one body upon another, 7 Z 


3. Medical rubbing with the fleſhbrufh 0 


cloaths. 


we ſee both in men and in the curreine gf i 
fer that they draw a greater 3 3 
the parts. 5 1 "y 
FRIDAY. 2. /. nige dæg, Saxon. The 
fixth day of the week, ſo named of F., 
n Saxon deity, | ny 
An' the were not kin to me, ſhe would be -« c, 
TT» Friday as Helen is on Sunday, Fraleiz 
For Venus, like her day, will change her cle“ 
= And ſeldom ſhall we ſee a Vidar cle. He 
FRIEND. . /. [wvriend, Dutch; Fhebnd, 
Saxon ] This word, with its deric ative. 
is pronounced rend, freudiy: the: rotally 
neglected. 
1. One joined to another in mutual henerg. 
Jence and intimacy: oppoſed to foe ot 
enemy. 


r 


PFitends of my ſoul, you tWain 
Rule in this realm, and the gor d ſtate f.itrin, 
9 vale 
Some man is a end for his owe. occatior,, be 
will not abide in the day of thy trouble, Aeg. vi. b. 
God's beniſon go with you, and with thote 
That would make good of bad, and friends of for;, 


N 5 Shakeſp, 
s Wonder not to ſee this ſoul extend . 
The bounds, and ſeek ſome other ſelf, a friend. 
Under. 


* 


2. One without hoſtile intentions. 
Who comes fo fait in ſilence of the night ? 
—A Friend. | 
What Friend? your name? Shakeſp, 
3. One reconciled to another: this is put 
by the cuſtom of the language ſomewhat 
irregularly in the plural number, 
He's friend's with Cæſar, | 
In ſtate of health thou ſay*ſt, and thou ſay'ſt free, 
. Shat ſp 
My ſen came then into my mind; and yet 4 
mind 
Was then ſcarce friends with him. Sate. 
If ſhe repent, and would make me amends, 

Bid her but ſend me hers, and we are friends, Carer 
4. An attendant or companion. 

The king ordains their entrance, and aſcends 
His regal ſeat, ſurrounded by his friends, Druid. 
5. Favourer, one propitious. , 

Aurora riding upon Pegaſus, ſheweth her fol- 
neſs, and how ſhe is a friend to poetry and all in. 
genious inventions. Peacrans 
6. A familiar compellation. | 

Friend, how cameſt thou in hither * Mit. xxii. 12 

What ſupports me, do'ſt thou afk? 
The conſcience, friend, t'have loſt mine ey2s o er. 


PL | 2 
In liberty's defence. Mir. 
To FRIEND. v. a. [from the noun.) 10 
favour; to befriend; to countenance; f9 


ſapport. 
I know that we ſhall have him well to 4 
4 Make 
When vice makes mercy, mercy's fo REY 
That, tor the fault's love, 1s th* oftender my : 107 


FRI“ EN DED. adj, Well diſpoſed; inclined 
to love. ; 

Not friended by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 2 
Beyond you to your friends. abet. 

Y * 7 „ . 
FrrexDLEss. adj. from friend. ] 
1. Wanting friends; wanting ſupport: *. 
out countenance; deſtitute; forlorn. 


1 , 4 ho eleſs. 
Alas! I am a N Friend 72 4 * w 


tu 


light as often as thoſe parts are ſufficiently agitated, | 


Frifions make the parts more fleſhy ang fn 28 
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kim that is alone, is verified upon none fo 

1 IM the friendle/5 perſon. South. 
to thy native ſky, 

Dryder. 


much } 
To ſome newelime, or 


» friendleſs and forſaken virtue fly. 
_ LES new clime, what diſtant ky, 


Forſaken, friendvefs, will ye fly. | Pope. 
2, FRIENDLESS Man. The Saxon word for 
him whom we call an outlaw, becauſe he 
was, upon his excluſion from the King's 


peace and protection, denied all help of 


friends. 
Falle xDbLIX ESS. 2. % from Friendly. 
1, A diſpoſition to friendſnip. | | 
Such a liking and friendlinef, as hath brought 


forth the effects. Sidney. 


2. Exertion of benevolence. 


Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, cha- 
rity, friend/ineſs and neighbourhood, and means of 
ſpiritual and corporal health, 

FEN DL x. adj. [from friend. Þ 
1. Having the temper and diſpoſition of a 
friend; kind; favourable ; benevolent. 

They gare them thanks, deſiring them to be 
friendly ſtill unto them. 2 Mac. xii. 31 

Thou to mankind 
Be good, and friendly ſtill, and oft 
How art thou | 
To me ſo friendly grown above the reſt 
Oi brutal kind? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Let the Naſſau- ſtar in riſing majeſty appear, 
And guide the proſp'rous mariner 
With everlatting beams of friendly light. 
2. Diſpoſed to union; amicable. 

Like friendly colouss ſound our hearts unite, 

Aud each from each contract new ſtrength and light. 
, Hape. 


return! Mili 


Prior. 


* 


z. Salutary; homogeneal. | 
Not that Nepenthe, which the wife of Thone 
I; Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
I of luch power to ſtir up joy as this, 


To life ſo friend!y, or ſo cool to thirſt. Milton. 


FareNDLY. adv. In the manner of friends; 


with appearance of kindneſs; amicably. 
Here between the armies, 
Let's drink together friendly, and embrace; 
That all their eyes may bear thoſe tokens home 
dur reſtored love and amity. Shakeſp. Her. IV. 
Flt 'NDSHIP, 2. J. [wriendſchap, Dutch.] 
1, The ſtate of minds united by mutual 
benevolence ; amity. 
There is little friendſhip in the world, and leaſt 
of all between equals, which was wont to be mag- 


1 tied: that that is, is between ſuperior and inferior, 
vc lvriunes may comprehend the one the other. 
Bacon. 


Me led rather in a fair intelligence than any 
Faenaſlip with the favourites. Clarendon. 


2. Hligheſt degree of intimacy. 
My (ons, let vour unſeemly diſcord ceaſe, 
dot in fricad/bip, live at leaſt in peace. Dryd. 
3. :avour ; perſonal kindneſs. 
ths friendjbips, {till fo few confin'd, 
Were always of the middling kind. Swift. 
Ram Captains are uſually ſent only preferred by 
Jrorajhip, and not choſen by ſufficiency. Spenſer. 
4. Alliſtance; help. 
; Uracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel : 
n friendjbip will it lend you 'gainſt the tempeſt; 
Nef ie you chere. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
5. Conformity; affinity ; correſpondence ; 
aptneſs to unite; | 
Ve know thoſe colours which have a friend/bip 
welk each other, and thoſe which are incompatible, 


2 ixing together thoſe colours of which we would | 


make trial. Dryd. Dufreſnoy. 
FRIEZE, . . [drap de friſe, French. } A 
coarſe warm cloth, made perhaps firſt in 
t'ri-land, | 
©, Tf all the world 
3 in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Y nk the clear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
de All-giver would be unthank'd. 


Taylor. 


* 


* 


; 


Milton. 1 


f N. 


| The captive Germans of kigantick fize, ® 


Are rank'd in order, and are clad in frieze. Dryd. 
He could no more live without his frieze coat than 
without his ſkin. Addiſon's Guardian. 

. See how the double nation lies, | 

Like a rich coat with ſkirts of friexe ; 

As if a man, in making poſies, 

Should bundle thiſtles up with roſes. Swift, 
FxIEZ E. Iz. , [In architecture.] A large 
FRIZE. flat member which ſeparates the 

architrave from the cornice ; of which 

there are as many kinds as there are orders 


of columns. Harr. 
No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of *vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant-bed, aud procreant cradle. 
Shakeſp. 
Nor did there want 
Cornice or ficze with boſſy ſculptures grav'n; 
The roof was fretted gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Polydore deſigned admirably well, as to the prac- 
tical part, having a particular genius for friezes. 
4 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
FRI EZ D. ad}, [from frieze.] Shagged or 


napped with frieze. 


FRI'EZELKE. adj. ¶ frieze and life,] Re- 
ſembling a frieze. | | F 
I have ſeen the figure of Thalia, the comick 
mule, ſometimes with an entire headpiece and a 
little friezelike tower, running round the edges of 
the face, and ſometimes with a maſk for the face 
only. Aadiſen on Italy. 
Fr1'caT. 1. . [ frigate, French; fregata, 
Italian, ] | 
1. A ſmall ſhip. Ships under fifty guns are 
generally termed: gate. % 
The treaſure they fought for was, in their view, 
embezzled in certain frigats. Raleigh's Apulogy. 
On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Beneath whoſe ſhades our humble frigats go. 
| - hd Dryden. 
2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. 
i Behold the water work and play 
About her little igt, therein making way. 


Fairy Queen. | 


Fr3G6tra'cTION. v. / [ frigns and facto, 
Latin.) The act of making cold. 
To FRIGHT. v. a. [pighran, Saxon. ] 
To terrify; to diſturb with fear; to 
ſhock with fear; to daunt; to diſmay. 
'This was in the old authours more fre- 
quently written affr;ght, as it is always 

ound in the Scripture. 
The herds ; 1 
Were ſtrongly clam'rous in the frighted fields. 
T whe ' Shak, Hen, IV. 
| Such a numerous hoſt 
Fled not in ſilence through the frighted deep, 
With tin upon ruin, rout on rout, | 
Confufton was contounded. Milton. 
Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame 
Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright, 
And guard all paſſage to the tree of life. 
Nor exile or danger can fright a brave ſpirit, 
With innocence guarded, 


With virtue rewarded 
make of my ſufferings a merit. Dryden's Alb. 


The mind frights itſelf with any thing reflected 


on in groſs, and at a diſtance: things thus offered 
to the mind, carry the ſhew of nothing but — 
che. 
Whence glaring oft with many a broaden'd orb, 
He frights the nations. homſon's Autumn. 
Fx1caT. 2. / from the verb.] A ſudden 
terrour. 
You, if your goodneſs does not plead ray cauſe, 
May think I broke all hoſpitable laws, | 
'To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perſon in a fright. Dryden. 
Je FRI/GHTEN. v. 3. To terrify ; to ſhock 


with dread. 5 
The rugged bear's, or ſpotted lynx's brood, 
Frighten the valleys and infeſt the wood, 
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FxloHT TVI. adh. [from fright.] 
1. Terrible; dreadful ; full of terrour. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy, 
Thy ſchooldays frightful, deſp'rate, wild, and ſu- 


rious. | _ & Shak. 
Without aid you durſt not undertake 
This righiful paſſage o'er the Stygian lake. Dryd. 


2. A cant word among women for any thing 


unpleaſing. 
FRIGHTFULLY. adv. [from frightful.] 
x o 
1. Dreadfully ; horribly. = 

This will make a prodigious maſs of water, and 
looks frightfully to the imagination; 'tis huge and 
great. 

2. Diſagreeably; not beautifully. A wo- 
man's word, | 

Then to her glaſs; and Betty, pra 
Don't I look frightfully e 4 

FRIGHTFULNESS. 2. ( [from frightful.] 

Ihe power of impreſſing terrour. 

FRIGID. adj. [ frigidus, Latin. 

1. Cold; wanting warmth. In this ſenſe 
it is ſeldom uſed but in ſcience. 

In the torrid zone the heat would have been in- 
tolerable, and in the frigid zones the cold would 
have deſtroyed both animals and vegetables. 

1 Cheyne's Phil. Prince 
2. Wanting warmth of affection. 
3- Impotent ; without warmth of body. 
4. Dull; without fire of fancy. 

If juſtice Phillip's coſtive head 
Some frigid rhymes diſburſes, 

They thall like Perfian tales be read, 
And glad both babes and nurſes, 

FRIOI DIT. 2. /. [ frigaditas, Latin.] 
1. Coldneſs; want of warmth. 
2. Dulneſs; want of intellectual fire. 

Driving at theſe as at the higheſt elegancies, which 
are but the frigiditics of wit, Hrotun'Julg. Err. 

Of the two extremes, one would fooner pardon 
phrenzy than frigidity. Pape. 

3. Want of corporeal warmth. 2 

The boiling blood of youth hinders that ſerenity 


Sat-. 


which is neceſſary to ſevere intenſeneſs; and the 


rigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, b 
le of its dulling 3 Glanville's Seeg. 
4. Coldneſs of affection. 
FRG. adv. [from Hd.] Coldly; 
dully; without affection. 
FRI“GIDN ESS. 2. /. [from Higid.] Cold- 
neſs; dulneſs; want of affection. | 
FriGoRT'FICK. adj. | frigorificus, frigus and 
facin, Lat.] Cauſing cold. A word uſed 
in ſcience. 

Frigrifick atoms or partieles mean thoſe nitrous 
ſalts which float in the air in cold weather, and cc- 
caſion freezing. Quincy. 

To FRILL. v. g. [ Hilleur, French.] To 
quake or ſhiver with cold. Uſed of a 
hawk ; as the hawk frills, = Dit. 

FRINGE. 2. /. | friggr, Italian; Fange, 
French.] Ornamental appendages added 
to dreſs or furniture. It is in converſa-- 
tion uſed of looſe and ſeparate threads, 

"Thoſe offices and dignities were but the facings or- 
fringes of his greatneſs. Wittons 

The golden fringe ev'n ſet the ground on flame, 
And drew a precious trail. Dryd. Flower and Leaf. 

The ſhadows of all bodies, in this light, were bor- 
dered with three parallel f-ingez, or bands of coloured 
light, whereof that which was contiguous to the 

(hadow was broadeſt and moſt luminous; and that 

which was remoteſt from it was narroweſt, and ſo 
faint as not cafily to be viſible. Newton's Cpt. 


To FrinGE. v. g. [from the noun. ] To 


adorn with fringes; to decorate with or- - 


namental appendages. - 
Either ſide Mk bank, /+inged with moſt beauti- 


ful tees, reſiſted the ſun's darts. 


Burnet, . 


Swift, - 
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Of ver wings he took a ſhining pair, 


Furfax, 


Fringed with gold. 
Here, by the ſacred bramble ting'd, 
My petticoat is doubly fring'd. | Swift. 


Fer'yyrRER, 2. . [from fripfier, French. ] 
One who deals in old things vamped up. 
Fal PERI. 2. / [ fripperie, French; frip- 
feria, Italian. | 
1. The place where old cloaths are ſold. 
We know what belongs to a frippery., Shakeſp. 


Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly thi- 
ther from Druina to play their after-game. Hz:wwel, 


2. Old cloaths ; caſt drefles ; tattered rags. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whoſe works are ev'n the frippery of wit; | 

From brocage is become ſo bold a thief, 

As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. 
, Ben Jon ſon. 

The fighting- place now ſeamens rage ſupply, 

And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 

Ragfair is a place near the Tower of London, 
where old cloaths and frippery are ſold. Pope. 

To FRISK. w. z. | frizzare, Italian. 
1. To leap; to ſkip. 

Put water into a glaſs, and wet your finger, and 
draw it ro:nd about the lip of the glaſs, preſſing it 
ſomewhat hard; and after drawing it ſome few times 
about, it will make the water / and ſprinkle up 
in a fine dew. Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 

The fiſh fell a ring in the net. L'Eftrange. 

Whether every one hath experimented this trou- 
ble ſome intruſion of ſome frifking ideas, which thus 
importune the underſtanding, and hinder it from be- 
Ing better employed, I know not. Locke. 


2. To dance in frolick or gaiety. 


We are as twin'd lambs, that did fi/& i“ th” ſun, 
And bleat the one at the other : what we chang'd, 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing. Shakeſp. Wintcr's Tale. 

About them frifking play'd 
All beaſts of th' earth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

A wanton heifer fried up and down in a mea- 
dow, at eaſe and pleaſure L'Eftrange. 

Watch the quick motions of the friſting tail, 
Then ſerve their fury with the ruſhing male. Dryd. 

So Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 
And beaits in gambols Vriſt d before their honeſt god. 

ryden. 

Oft to the mountains airy tops advanc'd, E 
The frifking ſatyrs on the ſummits danc'd. Addiſ 

Thoſe merry blades, | 
That fr; it under Pindus* ſhades. Prior. 

Peg faints at the ſound of an organ, and yet will 
dance and fi at the noiſe of a bagpipe. Arbuthn. 

Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's ifle, 

To catch a monkey by a wile, 

The mimick animal amuſe; 

They place before him gloves and ſhoes; 

Which when the brute puts aukward on, 

All his agility is gone : 

In vain to frif or climb he tries; 

The huntſmen ſeize the grinning prize. Swift. 


FkIsk. . . [from the verb.] A frolick ; 
a fit of -wanton gaiety. 
Fa1'sKER. 2. . [from Vit.] A wanton ; 
one not conſtant or ſettled. | 
Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that; 
Now I will wear I cannot tell what : 
All new. faſhions be pleaſant to me: 
Now I am a er, all men on me look; 
What ſhould I do but ſet cock on the hoop ? 
Camden. 
Fr1'sxINESS. 2./. [from int.] Gaiety ; 
livelineſs. A low word. 
Fr1'sxY. adj. [ friſpue, French; from friſt.) 
Gay; airy, Alow word. 
FriT. 2. /. [among chymiſts.] Aſhes or 
ſalt baked or fried together with ſand. 
| | Did. 
FRITH. 2. /, | fretum, Latin.] 
1. A ftrait of the ſea where the water be- 
ing confined is rough. | 


WT | a 
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What defp'rate madman then would venture o'er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the ſhore? 
Dryd ' Vir g · 


CY 


| Batavian fleets TT 
De fraud us of the glittering finny ſwarms 
That heave our friths, and crowd upon our ſhores. 


; Thomſon. 
2. A kind of net, I know not whether 


this ſenſe be now retained. . 

The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Oſe, 
ſrom the land to low water mark, and having in 
it a bunt or cod with an eye hook; where the fiſh 
entering, upon their coming back with the ebb, are 


ſtopt from iſſuing out again. Carew. 
FRrIT!LLARY., 2. J. [ fritillaire, French. ] 
A plant. | Miller. 


Fr1'TINANCY. 2. J [from fritinnio, Latin. 
The ſcream of an inſeR, as the cricket or 
cicada. | 


The note or fritinancy thereof is far more ſhrill | 


than that of the locuſt, and its life ſhort. 
i Braun's Vulgar Errours. 
FRI TTER. 2. J. [ fritnre, French. ] 
1. A ſmall piece cut to be fried. 

Maids, fritters and pancakes ynow ſee ye make; 

Let Slut have one pancake for company ſake. Tu//er, 
2. A fragment; a ſmall piece. | 

Senſe and putter ! have I lived to ſtand in the 

taunt of one that makes fritters of Engliſh! 
_ Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
If you ſtrike a ſolid body that is brittle, as glaſs 
or ſugar, it breaketh rot only where the immediate 
force is, but breaketh all about into ſhivers and 
fritters; the motion, upon the preſſure, ſearching 
all ways, and breaking where it findeth the body 
weakeſt, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights; 
And cut whole giants into fritters, | 
To put them into amorous twitters. Hudibras. 
3. A cheeſecake; a wig. Aunſævorib. 
To FRI TT ER. . g. [from the noun. | 
1. To cut meat into ſmall pieces to be 
fried. 1 tÞs So 
2. To break into ſmall particles or frag- 
ments. : 

Joy to great chaos ! Tet diviſion reign! 

My racks and tortures ſoon ſhall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and fritzer all their ſenſe, 
155 Dunciad. 

How prologues into prefaces decay, 
And theſe to notes are fritter'd quite away. Pope. 

FRIVOLOUS. 424%. [ frivelas, Latin; 2 
vole, French.] Slight; trifling; of no 
moment. 

It is frivolous to ſay we ought not to uſe bad 
ceremonies of the church of Romeg,) and preſume all 
ſuch bad as it pleaſeth themſelves to diſlike, Hooker. 

| Theſe ſeem very frivelcus and fruitleſs ; for, by 
the breach of them, little damage can come to the 
commonwealth. ; Spenſer. 

She tam'd the brinded lioneſs, | 
And ſpotted mountain pard ; but ſet at nought 
The frive/:us bolt of Cupid. Milton. 

Thoſe things which now ſeem Frivolcus and ſlight, 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, 

When they have made you once ridiculous. 
Roſcommon. 

All the impeachments in Greece and Rome agreed 
in a notion of being concerned, in point of honour, 
to condemn whatever perſon they impeached, how- 
ever frivolous the articles, or however weak the R_ 

, dt. 

I will not defend any miſtake, and do not think 

myſelf obliged to anfwer every frivolous objection. 
EE] Arbuthnot. 
Fr1'voLousNESs. 2. /. | from frivolous, | 


Want of importance; triflingneſs. 
Fr1'voLOUSLY. adv. 
Triflingly ; without weight. 


To Fr1'zLE. v. a. [ friſer, Fr.] To curl 


in ſhort curls like nap of frieze. 


from frivolous. ] | 
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Th' humble ſhrub 
And buſh, with friz/ed hair implicit, 


They Frixled and curled their hair with h bg, 


ot irons, 
I doff'd my ſhoe, and ſwear frat, 
Therein I ſpy'd this yellow friz/ed hair, 
FRO. adv. Fra, Saxon. ] 
1. Backward; regreſſively. It is only uſed 
in oppoſition to the word 4; 4h and fro 
backward and forward, 7 and from, 
The Carthaginians having ſpoiled all Spain, rooted 
out all that were affected to the Romans; and the 
Romans, having recovered that country, did cut off 
all that favoured the Carthaginians : fo betwixt them 


Cay. 


both, to and fro, there was ſcarce a native Spaniadd 


left. Sperſcr, 
As when a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt, 
Now to, now fro, before th' autumnal blaſt, 

Together clung, it rolls around the field, Fete. 

2, It is a contraction of from: not no 


uſed. 
They turn round like grindleſtones, 
Which they dig out , the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives and ſelves. Bey Yorſor, 
FROCK. 2. . | froc, French. ] 
I. A dreſs; a coat. 
That monſter, cuſtom, is angel yet in this, 
That to the uſe of actions fair and good, 
He likewiſe gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on. Shakeſpeare's Hande, 
Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Agonift, 
2. A kind of cloſe coat for men. 
I ſtrip my body of my ſhepherd's frech. Dijdes. 


3. A kind of gown for children, 


FRroe. 2. /. [Fnozza, Saxon. | 
1. A ſmall animal with four feet, living 
both by land and water, and placed by 
naturakſts among mixed animals, as par. 
taking of beaſt and fiſh; famous in Homer's 
Poem. 'There is likewiſe a ſmall green 
frog that perches on trees, ſaid to be 

VENOMOUS, 

Poor Tom, that eats the ſwimming frzp, tie 
toad, the todpole. Shakeſpeare's King Laa 
Auſter is drawn with a pot or urn, pouring forth 
water, with which ſhall deſcend frogs. Peacbun. 


2. The hollow part of a horſe's hoot. 
Fro'cBIT. 2. J [ frog and bit.] An herb. 


5 5 Ainfeearth, 
Fro'cFISH. 2. . [ frog and b.] A kind of 
fiſh Ainſærorib. 


Fro'ccrass. 2. J. [frog and graf] A 
kind of herb. EO | 
FRro'GLETTUCE. 2. /. | frog and /ettuce.] A 

plant. 
Fro1se. 2. /. [from the French e 

the pancake 1s _ or crimpled in i- 

ing.] A kind of food made by frying 

bacon incloſed in a pancake. : 
FRO'LICK. a/. [wrolijct, Dutch.] Gay; 

full of levity ; full of pranks. 
| We fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecate's team, 

From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 

Now are frolick, 

Whether, as ſome ſages ſing, : 
The frolick wind that breathes the Spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Maying; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And freſh-blown roſes waſh'd in dew, 
Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 11100 
So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. _ 

Who ripe, and frolick of his full-grown age, 
Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, Mitte. 
At laſt betakes him to this ominous W009. Water 

The gay, the fro/ich, and the loud. 7 \ 

Fro'LICK. z. J. [from the adjeRive.) © 
wild prank; a flight of whim and le 
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firſt found out by diſcourſe, and drawn from out of f Ty FRONT, wv. 2. To ſtand foremoft, Frozen. This word is not | 

the very bowels of heaven and earth. Hooker. I front but in that file, time of Milton, ot uſed fince the 
41. FROM zrnder. Where others tell ſteps with me. Shak. Henry VIII. The parching air 

; He, though blind of ſicht, 0 | FRONTAL. 1. + [ frontale, Latin; frontal, Burns Frere, and cold performs th? effect of fire 

_ a, . 1 1 French.] Any external form of medicine | : Milton 

His een ee : to be applied to the forehead, generally FRORNE. ad}. [ bewrozen, Frozen, utch,] 

From under aſhes into ſudden flame. Milt. Agoniftes. compoſed amongſt the ancients of coolers Frozen; congealed with cold, Obſolete 

| O, my heart-blood is well nigh frorne I feel, ; 


42. FROM within, and hypnoticks. Quincy. ns 
From within We may apply intercipients upon the temples of FROST galage hed fait to my heel, Spenſer's Paſt, 
The broken bowels, and the bloated ſkin, maſtick : frontales may allo be applied. Wiſeman. le 7 fe [x70 Vs SAXON. ] 

A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms. Dryden. Ihe torpedo, alive, ſtupefies at a diſtance; but | 1. The laſt effect 0 cold; the Power or act 
FRo'Mw ARD. prep. pam and peand, Saxon.]] after death produceth no ſuch effect; which had of congelation. 
Away de contrary to the word to- they retained, they might have ſupplied opium, and |” This is the ſtate of man: to-day he puts forth 

12 ſerved as frontals in plirenſies. Brown. Th der le 1 158 

erards. Not now in uſe / . e tender leaves or hopes, to-morrow. bloſſoms 
_ 1 = ks 11 FRO NTATE D. adj. from frons, Latin. |] And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon how's 
Sh, ts 42 In botany, the frontated leaf of a flower] The third day comes a f72/, a killing frojt, * 


froward fromward his death. Sidney. : 7; 
The horizontal necdle is continually varying grows broader and broader, and at laſt Per- ee pres 0 ai 8 Toy 
x , 


towards Eaſt and Weſt; and ſo the dipping or in- haps terminates in a right line: uſed in 4 5 
3 eee i . * And then he falls. Shakeſpeare's Henry v 
clining needle is varying up-and cown, towards or oppoſition to cuſpated, which is, when | When the 7 ſeizes upon _ only. the S 


romwards the zenith. Cheyne. whe : . ; | : 
14 ky Werd. @ dj. [ fro 6 difer, Latin. the leaves of * end in a point. wateriſh parts are congealed: there is a mighty ſpirit 
} D 


7 . which can retreat into itſelf, and withi { 
Bearing leaves. itt. 8 x 6 "The compaſs lie ſecure from the freezing impreſſion. death 
FRONT. 2. J. [ frons, Latin; front, French. Cr riot - wad Lf 5 "A en 5 * 2. Ihe appearance of plants and trees ſpark« 
1. The face. | : : ; ns ling with congelation of dew, 
His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. 18 a direct view to the ſtage. : | Behold the groves that ſhine with filver 575%, 
Pricr. How vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt. Pere. 
They ſtand not front to front, but each doth view Unlefs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains! FROST BITTEN. adi. [ froſt and bitten ] 
The other's tail, purſu'd as they purſue. Creech. That men may ſay, when we the frontbox grace, Nipped or withered by the froſt : 
The patriot virtues that diſtend thy thought, Behold the firit in virtue, as in face. Pope. PP by By 4 
Spread on thy front and in thy boſom glow. Thomſon, | FRo/nTED. adj. from frons.| Formed with F hes . 77 IN tr Y, "u 457 = gs 
2. The face, in a ſenſe of cenſure or dif- | a front. ROSE alt wh 110 N 2 wy x on in 
like: as, a hardened fraats A fierce front. Part fronted brigades form. Milton. OE e 5 9 e hoar froſt 
This is the uſual ſenſe. | FrRo'xNTIER. 2. /. | frontiere, French.] The 1 n untold 
wy ; . . 2 « 0 
3- The face as oppoſed to an enemy. marches ; the limit; the utmoſt verge of | Where riſing flow'rs grow ſtiff with ; d gold, Gay, 
His forward hand, inur'd to wounds, makes way any territory ; the border; properly that Fro'sTiLY. adw. [from froſty. | 
Upon the ſharpeit fronts of the molt fierce, Danie!, which terminates not at the ſea, but fronts | 1. With froſt ; with exceilive cold 
4. The part or place oppoſed to the face. h * , , 
The acceſs of the town was only by a neck of e ae bs wet ta | 2+ Without warmth of affection. 
od eur een had hot, that thund = upon them Draw all the inhabitants of thoſe borders away, or | Courtling, I rather thou ſhould'ſt utterly 
from the rampier in Front, and from the gallies that Plant garriſons upon all thoſe ; Er Il 7 r my work, than praiſe itfro/tily. Ben Jensen, 
. :fer on Irelaud. | Pty 
= * 15 in _ Bacon. 1 upon my frontiers here keep refidence, FRO STIN + | FN 7. from Fresch. Cold; 
; Tolit hof ay 1 ſpace was left . nn e eee e pes ay _ 
* pace was let, FRO N TIER. adj. Bordering; conterminous. Fro'sTNAIL. 2. . | froft and mail.] A 


A dreadful interval! and front to front . * ich . h . i 
Preſented, ſtood in terrible array. Milton's Par. Loft. =; pe = _ Gallia's utmoſt bounds, ; nail wit : a eee 5 ead dr ven unto. 
6. The forepart of any thing, as of a build- ere riſing ſeas infult the freu ier grounds. Addiſon. the horſe's ſhoes, that 1t may pierce the 


ing Fro'NTISPIECE. 2. ſe | fromiſpiciam, id | ice. 
: uod in fronte conſpicitur; frentiſpi, 3 The cl re ſtrait only to take hold, for better 
Ba he Ges ae notonly returns, but a.] bat. Flrc or ang boiding er Ciler bed) pegrttony a ahora ee %, 
the front; and uniform without, though ſeverally a Pat ot any buiding or other ody Prog 5 | e 6 WIR; 
partitioned within, and are on both ſides of a great that directly meets the eye. 0 / | d 1 * Fg 
and ſtately tower, in the midſt of the fronl. Bacon. With Hontiſpiece of diamond and gold F nun 2 / 2 ann de 4 ory 
Palladius adviſeth the Front of his edifice ſhould Embelliſh'd, thick with ſparkling orient gems in which the ſubſtance is laid on with 
OT Es that in its rſt. angle it recrige The ports! ſhone, Milter Paradiſe Left. | inequalities, like the dew congealed upon 
the riting rays of the Winter ſun, and decline a little Who is it has informed us that a rational ſoul ſhrubs. 
8 Winter . Brown. can inhabit no tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a By nature ſhap'd to various figures, thoſe 
Pollef; v open ET q my _—_ ha ſort of frontiſpiece 2 Locke. | The fruitful rain, and theſe the hail compoſe; | 
So - $+ a e —_ « oy on the front = - „ The frontiſpiece of the townhouſe has pillars of a The ſnowy fleece and curious fro/fwork theſe, 
e hx d the fatal bough. Datu 5 2M. beautiful black marble, ſtreaked with white. Add ian. Produce the dew, and thoſe the gentle breeze. 


| Bee 33 25 4 a palace * wg e Ne Rzo'nrits. 4 dj [ 18 front ] Not bluſh. | Elacl irt. 
Pillars of different orders. Jen on italy. . N 8 8 * þ , 3 N | 

7. The moſt conſpicuous part or particular ing; wanting ſhame; void of diffidence, | FRo'sTY. adj. [from frof.} . 

To FRONT. v. a. [from the n 210 f Thee, frontleſs man, we follow'd from afar, 1. Having the power of congelation; es. 
T 7 5 * 7 {. : ; SIO Thy inſtruments of death and tools of war. Dryden. ceſſive cold. 

I> 10 OPPOIC directly, or face to face; to For vice, though frontle/5, and of harden'd face, | For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed, 
Encounter, Is daunted at the fight of awful grace. Dr yder. For all the rey nights that I have watch'd, 

You four ſhall fort them in the narrow lane; we Strike a bluſh through frentleſo flattery. Pope. Be pitiful to my condemned ſons. Sha. Titus Androns 

will walk lower: if they "ſcape from your encounter, | Fpo/NTLET. 2. /. [from frons, Latin; fron- The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and 


then they light on us, Shakeſp. makech it burn more fiercely; as fire ſcorcheth in 
re out of yh 2 5 A bandage worn upon the % weather. Ci. 


gates the very defender of them, think to Front his A gnat hailt-ſtarved with cold and hunger, wei“ 
revenges with eaſy groans. Shakeſpeare. How now, daughter, what makes that frontler out one fifty morning to a bee-h:ve. L' Eftrarge- 


Some are either to be won to the ſtate in a fait | on? You are too much of late i' th* frown, SH. 111 57 jon: without warmth of 

and true manner, or fronted with ſome other of the They ſhall be as frontfers between thine eyes. * Hoe 5 affection; witho 
fame party that may oppoſe chem, and io. divide the Deut. vi. 8. — he 4-0, „„ M095, "Y 
To the forehead frontlets were applied, to reſtrain | What a. ſpirited rogue is this! PIC 


reputation. Bacon's LHays. { N 1 0 ä : | 
I ſhall front thee, like ſome ſtaring ghoſt, and intercept the influx. IWiſeman's Surgery. | 3, Hoary; grey-haired ; reſembling frott. 
: here is loyalty? . | 


With all my wrongs about me. Dryd. Don Sebaſtian. | FRONTRO/OM. 2. + [ front and roam. | An ; 
2. To ſtand. oppoſed or overagainſt any place] apartment in the forepart of the houſe. = wy —_— oo _ 2 3 Sl, 
or thing. If your ſhop ſtands in an eminent ftreet, the nn oy 5 iſh. 
FRO TH. z. /. | froe, Daniſh and Scott ib. 


The ſquare will be one of the moſt beautiful in | frontrozun are commonly more airy than the back - 
Italy when this ſtatue is erected, and a town houſe | rooms; and it will be inconvenient to make the f 1, Spume; foam; the bubbles cauſed w 


built: at one end co front the church that ſtands at fr ontroum ſhallow. Moxon. liquours by agitation. 
ghe other, Aadalſan on Italy. FRORE, adj, [bevrozen, Dutch, frozen. | This e Rr, an burled he about, 4 
N | 7 MEE | 


FRO 


all enwrapt the nimble thighs” 
ſteed. Fairy Queen. 


And therewith 
his frot2 ſoamy ir) , 
oe wind expireth from under the lea, as it 


n ſome reſounding of the water, ſo it cauſeth 

home light motions of bubbles, and white circles of 
"ih 5 Racon's Natural Hiſtory. 

5 Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 

Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th” affault renew; 

Vein batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 
The uſeleſs Hath ſwims on the ſurface, but the 

rl lies covered with a maſs of waters. Glanville. 

as The ſcatter'd ocean flies; | . 

Block ſands, diſcolour'd froth, and mingled mud ariſe. 


cauſet 


They were the fr2:h my raging folly mov'd 
111 it boil'd up; I knew not then I lov'd, 
vet then lov'd moſt. 7 

If now the colours of natural bodies are to be min- 
glede let water, a little thickened with ſoap, be agi- 
tatel to raiſe a froth; and after that froth has ſtood 
2 iittle, there will appear, to one that ſhall view it 
in tently, various colours every where in the ſurfaces 
that he cannot diſtinguiſh the colours from one ano- 
ther, the whole froth will grow white, with a per- 
tet whiteneſs. : Newton. 

A painter, having finiſhed the picture of a horſe, 
excepting the looſe froth about his mouth and his 
kidie; and after many unſucceſsful eſſays, deſpairing 
to do that to his ſatistaction, in a great rage threw a 
ſponge at it, all beſmeared with the colours, which 
tuctunately hitting upon the right place, by one bold 
ftroke of chance moſt exactly ſupplied the want of 
(kill in the artiſt, Bentley's Sermans. 


2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhew of wit or 
eloquence. _ N | : 
5. Any thing not hard, ſolid, or ſubſtantial. 
Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb being for, 
| Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. 


Tuer. 


T; FRoTH. v. #. [from the noun.] To 
foam; to throw out ſpume; to generate 
ſpume. 

He frets within, froths treaſon at his mouth, 
And churns it through his teeth. Dryden. 
Exceſs muddies the beſt wit, and only makes it 
flutter and froth high. | Grew. 

Fro'TRILY, adv, [from foothy.) 

1. With foam; with ſpume. 

2, In an empty trifling manner, 

FrROTEY. adj. | from froth. | 

1. Full of foam, froth, or ſpume. 

The ſap of trees is of differing natures ; ſome wa- 
tery and clear, as vines, beeches, pears; ſome thick, 
as apples; ſome gummy, as cherries; and ſome 


#rothy, as elms. Bacon, 
Benold a frothy ſubſtance riſe 
De cautious, or your bottle flies. Swift. 


2, Soft; not ſolid; waſting, 


Their bodies are fo ſolid and hard as yo! need not 
fear that bathing ſhould make them frothy. Bacon, 


3. Vain; empty; trifling. 

What's a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy va- 
nity of diſcourſe that commonly attends theſe pom- 
pous entertainments 2 What is it but a mortification 
to a man of ſenſe and virtue? L Eftrange. 

Though the principles of religion were never ſo 
<lear and evident, yet they may be made ridiculous 
by vain and frothy men; as the graveſt and wiſeſt 
p-rion in the world may be abuſed by being put in a 
fo2!'s coat. | Tillotſon. 

FROUNCE cor 

ONCE. . /. A word uſed by falcon- 
ers for a diſtemper, in which white ſpit- 
tie gathers about the hawk's bill. SAuner. 

To Fro Ne. Vs fs [ from the noun. | To 
trizzle or curl the hair about the face. 
This word was at firſt probably uſed in 
contempt, | 
. Some frounce their curled hair in courtly guiſe, 
„ne prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
3 gay attire. : Fairy Queen, 
K omg warlike ſign muſt be uſed; either a flovenly 
Ain, or an overſtaring frounced head. Aſcham, 


Dryden. 


the bubbles; but to one that ſhall go ſo far off 
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Dryden's Aurengzebe. | 


FRO 
Thus, night oft ſee me in thy pale carzer, 


Till civil ſuited morn appear; 
Not trick'd and frounc'd as ſhe was wont, 


With the Attick boy to hunt. Milton. 
Fro'vzy. adj. [A cant word.] 
I, Feetid 3 muſty. 
Petticoats in frouzy heaps. Swift. 
2. Dim; cloudy. 
When firit Diana leaves her bed, 
Vapours and ſteams her looks diſgrace ; 
A frouzy dirty-coloured red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face, Swift, 


FRO'WARD. adj. [xnampeand.] Peeviſh ; 
ungovernable; angry; perverſe: the con- 
trary to 79ward. | 

The froward pain of mine own heart made me 
delight to puniſh him, whom I eſteemed the chiefeſt 
let in the way. _ | Sidney. 

She's not re rd, but modeſt as the dove: 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shakeſp, 

Whoſe ways are crooked, and they froward in 
their paths. ; | Prov. ii. 15. 

Time moveth fo round, that a froward retention 
of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing as innovation. Hacon. 

Tis with froward men, and froward factions 
too, as tis with froward children; they'll be ſooner 
quieted by fear than by any ſenſe of duty. L' Efrange, 

Motions occaſion ſleep, as we find by the com- 
mona uſe and experience of rocking froward children 
in cradles, Temple, 

FRo'wARDLY. adv. [from froward.] Pee- 
viſhly ; perverſely. 

I hid me and was wroth, and he went frowardly 
in the way of his heart. Iſ. lvii. 17. 

FRO“. ARD N ESS. . /. [from froward.] Pee- 
viſhneſs ; perverſeneſs. 

How many frowardneſſes of ours does he ſmo- 
ther? how many indignities does he paſs by ? how 
many aftronts does he put up at our hands? South, 

We'll mutually forget 
The warmth of youth, and frowardne/s of age. 
Adaiſ. Cato. 
Frowtr. 1. J. [T know not the etymo- 
logy.] A cleaving tool, 
A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 
With roll for a ſawpit, good huſbandry hath. Tuer. 


| Zo FROWN. vv. a. [ frogner, old French, 


to wrinkle, [Skinner.] To expreſs diſ- 
pleaſure by contracting the face to wrin- 
les; to look ſtern. 
Say, that ſhe fowns; I'll ſay, ſhe looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew. Shateſp. 
They chute their magiſtrate ; | 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench 
Than ever frow?r'd. Shakeſveare's Cori:lans. 
How now, daughter, what makes that trontlet on? 
You are too much of late 1'th* frown. 
Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou hadft 
no need to care for her frowning. Shateſp, K. Lear. 
Heroes in animated marble jrowr. Pope, 
The wecd, 
Whoſe ſhady horrors on a rifing brow 
Wav'd high, and fr-wz'd upon the ſtream below. 
Pope. 
FROWw N. z. /. from the verb.] A wrinkled 


look; a look of diſpleaſure. 
Patiently endure that Frm of fortune, and by 
K'nolles, 


ſome notable exploit win again her favour. 
In his half-clos'd eyes 
Stern vengeance yet and hoſtile terror ſtand ; 
His front yet threatens, and his frowrns command. 
Prior. 
FRO. NIN CLV. adv. from Hotun.] Stern- 
ly; with a look of diſpleaſure, 
What, look'd he frowning!y # 
A countenance more in ſorrow than in anger. Sha}, 
Fro'wy. adj. Muſty ; moſſy. "This word 
is now not uſed; but inſtead of it ru. 
But if they with thy gotes ſhould yede, 
They ſoon might be corrupted ; | 
Or like not of the frowy tede, oY 
Or with the weeds be glutted. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


FROZ EN. part. paſſs Of freeze. | 


| 


| 
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| FRU 
1. Congealed with cold. 


What was the waſte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Aſia's crown with European arms? 
Ev'n ſuch have heard, if any ſuch there be, | 
Whoſe earth is bounded by the frozen ſea. Dryden. 
Fierce Boreas, with his offspring, iſſues forth 


A cheerful blaze aroſe, and by the fire : 
They warm'd their frozen feet, and dry'd their wet 
attire, Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
2. Chill in affection. 8 
Againſt whom was the fine frozen knight, frozen 
in deſpair; but his armour naturally repreſenting 
ice, and all his furniture lively anſwering thereto. 


Sidney. 
Be not ever frozen, coy ; 
One beam of love will ſoon deſtroy p 
And melt that ice to floods of joy. Carew. 


3. Void of heat or appetite. 
Even here, where frozen chaſtity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Po 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Who virtũ profeſs 
Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. Pope. 
FRUcrIrERO US. adj. | fruftifer, Latin. ] 
Bearing fruit, Ainſevorths 
To FRU'CTIFY. v. a. | frufifer, French: ] 
To make fruitful; to fertiliſe. 
The legal levies the fovereign raiſes are as vapours 


which the ſun exhales, which fall down in ſweet 


Howers to frufify the earth. {[owwel*s Vocal Foreſt. 

Wheree*er ſhe looks, bchold ſome ſudden birth, 
Adorns the trees, and fructiies the earth. Granville, 

To FRV“ C TIF. wv. 2. To bear fruit. 

It watereth the heart, to the end it may Hructiſy; 
maketh the virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity 
and courage; as ferveti as a moſt approved remedy 
againſt all doleful and heavy accidents which befal 
men in this preſent life. Hotter. 

Thus would there nothing ſr:@ifp, either near or 
under them, the ſun being horizontal to the poles. 

: x Browns 
Frucririca'TiION. #. . [from frudtify.] 
The act of cauſing or of bearing fruit; 


fecundation; fertility. , 
That the ſap doth powerfully riſe in the Spring, 
to put the plant in a capacity of Huctifcatlen, he 
that hath beheld how many gallons of water may be 
drawn from a birch-tree, hath ſlender reaſon to 
doubt. Brown's Vaulgar Errours. 
Fru'crvovs. adj. [ Hndtutur, French; from 
frudify.] Fruitful; fertile; impregnating 
with fertility. 
Apples of price, and plenteous ſheaves of corn 
Oft interlac'd occur; and both imbibe 
Fitting congeniel juice, ſo rich the foil, _ 
So much does fracticus moiſture o'erxvound ! Philigs, 


FRU'GAL. adj. ! frugalis, Latin; Jragal, 


French.] Thrifty; ſparing; parſimoni- 
ous; not prodigal; not profuſe; not la- 


viſh. 
Reaſoning, I oft admire, i 

How nature wiſe and /7»ga/ could commit 

Such diſproportions, with ſuperfluous hand 

So many nobler badies to create, 

Greater ſo manifold to this one uſe. Milton. 

And wing'd purveyors his ſharp hunger fed 
With frugal (craps of fleth and maſlin bread. Harte. 
If through mitts he ſhoots his fullen beams, 

Frugal of lip ht, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams, 

Suſpect a drifling day. Dryden's Virgil. 
Fru'cally. adv. [from Cee Parſi- 

moniouſiy; ſparingly ; thrittily. 
Mean time young Paſimond his marriage preſs'd, 

And friegally reſoly'd, the charge to ſhun, 

To join his brother's bridal with his own. Dryden. 
FxuUGA'LITY. 2. , | frugalite, E rench ; fr- 
golitas, Lat.] Thrift; parſimony 3 good 
huſbandry, | 

As for the general fort of men, frugadity may 
be the cauſe of drinking water; for that is no ſmall 


ſaving, to pay nothing for one's drinks Bacon. 
Frugality and bounty too, AE 
Tlioſe diff'ring virtues, meet in you. Halr. 
8 , 


0 M2 In 


T* invade the Frozen waggon of the North. Dryd. 
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In this f-rgality of your praiſes, ſome things 1 
eannot omit. Dryden s Fables, Dedication. 
The boundaries of virtues are ind iviſible lines: it 
is impoſſible to march up cloſe to the frontiers of 
frugality, without entering the territories of parſi- 


mony. Arbulbnot's Fohn Bull. 
FxvelrERous. adj, | frugifer, Latin.] 
Bearing fruit. Ainſworth. 
FRUIT. 2. /. ructus, Latin; frayth, 


Welſh; fruit, French. ] 
1. The product of a tree or plant in which 
the ſeeds are contained. | 
The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. Shakeſp. 
2. That part of a plant which is taken for 


food. 
By taſting of that fruir forbid, 
Where they ſought knowledge, they did error find. 
Davies, 
See how the riſing fruits the gardens crown, 
Imbibe the ſun, and make his light their own. - 
"I Blackmore. 
3. Production. 
The fruit of the ſpirit is in all goodneſs and 
righteouſneſs, and truth. Epheſ. v. . 
4. The offspring of the womb; the young of 
any animal. 5 
Can'ſt thou their reck'nings keep? the time com- 


pute 
When their ſwol'n bellies ſhall enlarge the fruit. 
a Sandys. 
5. Advantage gained by any enterpriſe or 
conduct. | 
What is become of all the king of Sweden's 
victories? Where are the fruits of them at this 
day? Or of what benefit will they be to poſterity ? 
Swift. 
Another fruit, from conſidering things in them- 
ſelves, will be, that each man will purſue his thoughts 
in that method which will be moſt agreeable to the 
nature of the thing, and to his apprehenſion of what 
it ſuggeſts to him. ocke, 
6. The effect or conſequence of any action. 
She bluſhed when ſhe conſidered the effect of 
granting ; ſhe was pale when ſhe remembered the 
Fruits of denying. | Sidney. 
They ſhall eat of the fruit of their own way. 


rov. 
Fav“ iTAG FE. 2. /. [ fruitage, French. ] Fruit 
collectively; various fruits, 
In heav'n the trees | 
Of life ambroſial Huitage bear, and vines 
Yield nectar. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Creedily they pluck d 
The fruitage, fair to fight, like that. which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam'd. 
| Milton. 
What is more ordinary with them than the taking 
in flowers and fruitage for the garnifhing of their 
work > | More. 
FRUITBEARER, z. /. rect and berrer, | 
That which produces fruit. | 
Trees, cſpecially fruitbearers, are often infected 
with the meaſles. Meortiner's Huſbandry. 
Fru'tTBEARING. adj. | fruit and bear. 
Having the quality of producing fruit, 
By this way graft trees of different kinds one 
on another, as fuithearirg trees on thoſe that bear | 
not. Moertiner. 
Fr ur'TERER, z. /. | Huitier, French.] One 
who trades in fruit. f 
1 did fight with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, a 
Fruiterer, behind Gray's-ion. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Walnuts the frait*rer's hand in Autumn ſtain; 
Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. Gay. 
Fruirery. z. . | fruiteric, French.] 
1. Fruit collectively taken. 
Oft, notwitliſtanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, on the ſmall /-uitery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blaſt | 
Diſaftrous flies. Philips. 


F RU 
Fx ur r VL. adj. [ fruit and full.) 


1. Fertile; abundantly productive; 
of vegetable product. 


continual abſence. _ 
The Earth, | 
Though in compariſon of Heav'n, fo ſmall, 
Nor gliſt'ring, may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, | 
But in the fruitful earth. Milton. 
2. Actually bearing fruit. 
Adonis“ gardens, 
That one day bloom'd, and fruitful! were the next. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Prolifick ; childbearing ; not barren. 
Hear, Nature, hear; dear goddeſs, hear a father! 
Suſpend thy purpoſe, if thou did'ſt intend 
To make this creature fruitful : | 
Into her womb convey ſterility. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Male he created thee, but thy conſort 
Female for race; then bleſs'd mankind, and ſaid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the Earth; 


] have copied Nature, making the youths amorous 
and the damſels fruitful. Gay. 
4. Plenteous ; abounding in any thing. 
While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's publick poſts retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. Addiſon. 
Frxu'1tTFULLY. adv. | from fruitful. | 
J. In ſuch a manner as to be prolifick. 
How ſacred ſeeds of ſea, and air, and earth, 
And purer fire through univerſal night, 
And empty ſpace did fruitfully unite. Roſcommon. 
2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. 
You have many opportunities to cut him off: if 
your will want not, time and place will be fruit- 
Fully offered. Shakeſpeare. 
Fruitfully abound. Dryden. 
Fxu'tTFULNESS. . /. [from fruitful. | 
1. Fertility; fecundity; plentiful production. 
Neither can we aſcribe the ſame fruitfulneſs to 
any part of the earth, nor the ſame virtue to any 
plant thereon growing, that they had before the 
flood. Kaleigb's Hiſtory. 
2. The quality of being prolifick, or bearing 
many children. 
The goddeſs, preſent at the match ſhe made, 
So bleſs'd the bed, ſuch fruirfulneſs convey'd, 
That ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either horn, 
To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. 


3. Exuberant abundance. 

The remedy of fruitfulneſs is eaſy, but no la- 
bour will help the coatrary : I will like and praiſe 
ſome things in a young writer, which yet, if he 
continues in, I cannot but juſtly hate him for. 

Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries, 

Fxvu'tTGROVES. z. /. | fruit and groves. | 

Shades, or cloſe plantations of fruit trees. 
The faithful flave, 

Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, | 
To tend the fruizgroves. Pope's Odyſſey. 


FRUYVTION. ». / [ frwr, Latin. ] Enjoy- 
ment; poſſeſſion; pleaſure given by poſ- 
ſeſſion or uſe. | 


Man doth not ſeem to reſt ſatisfied either with 
fruition of that wherewith his life is preſerved, or 
with performance of ſuch actions as advance him 
moſt deſervedly in eſtimation. Hocker. 

I am driv'n, by breath of her renown, | | 
Either to ſeek ſnipwreck, or to arrive 

Where k may have fruition of her love. 
| God riches and renown to men imparts, 
Ev'n all they wiſh; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot ſo great 2 fluency receive, | 
But their fruition to a ſtranger leave. Saudys. 

Wit once, like beauty, without art or dreſs, 
Naked and unadorned, could find ſucceſs ; of 
„Till dy Fruition, novelty deſtroyed, 
The nymph mult find new charms to be 


* 


Shakeſp. 


enjoy'd. 
Granville. 


2. A fruit- loft; a repoſitory for fruit, 


| 


liberal 


If ſhe continued cruel, he could no more ſuſtain 


his life than the earth remain fruitful in the ſun's 
Sidney. 


Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold. Milton. 


| 


FRU 


Affliction generally diſables a man from Purfuin 


thoſe vices in which the guilt of m OO 
the affliction be on his body, bis afpetie f 
weakened, and capacity of fruition deſtroyed. 28 
5 Rogers's Ser 
Fru'tTive. adj. [from the noun. ] En. 
joying; poſſeſſing; having the power of 
enjoyment. A word not legitimate. 
To whet our longings for fruitive or exper; 
knowledge, it is reſerved among the ee. 
of being in heaven, to know how happy we ſhall 
be, when there, | Bey 
Frv'tTLESS. adj, [from fruit. 
1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit, 
The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firſt forty years 
could not make our kind of wheat bear ſeed: "Sa 
it grew up as high as the trees, and was f-uitlec;, 
h :  Rateigh's Hiſtory, 
2. Vain; productive of no advantage; idle; 
unprofitable, | . 
O! let me not, quoth he, return again 
Back to the world, whoſe joys fo fruitleſs ate; 
But let me here for ay in peace remain, : | 
Or ſtraight way on that laſt long voyage fare. Sperſer 
Serpent! we might have ſpar'd our coming hither: 
Fruitleſs to me, though fruit be here t' exceſs. Mit, 
The other is for entirely waving all ſearches 
into antiquity, in relation to this controverſy, as 
being either needleſs or fruit/c/s, Waterlard, 
3. Having no offspring. 
- Upon my head they plac'd a Fruithfs crown, 
And but a barren ſceptre in my grip; 
No ſon of mine ſucceeding. Shakeſpeare's Macherh, 
Frv'tTLESSLY. adv. [from fruiiliſt.] Vain. 
ly ; idly ; unprofitably. 
After this fruit curioſity frzizlefy enquireth, and 
confidence blindly determineth. Your, 
Walking they talk'd, and fruire/ly divin'd 
What friend the prieſteſs by thoſe words deſign'd. 
| |; Dryder, 
Fru'tT-TIME. 2. fe | fruit and time.] The 
Autumn ; the time for gathering fruit, 
Frxu'tTTREE. z. /. | fruit and irre. A 
tree of that kind whoſe principal value 
ariſes from the fruit produced by it, 
Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I vow, 
That tips with ſilver all theſe fruiztree tops. Shak, 
They poſſeſſed houſes full of all goods, wells 
digged, vineyards and oliveyards, and fruittrees in 
abundance. Neb. ix. 25, 
All with a border of rich fruittrees crown'd, 
Whoſe loaded branches hide the loſty _— = 
Ar, 
FrxumEnTA'Ccious. adj. [from frumentim, 
Latin. ] Made of grain. Dic. 
Fx UM ELN TY. z. / I frumentum, corn, La- 
tin.] Food made of wheat boiled in milk, 
To FR UMP. v. a. To mock; to bro beat. 
Skinner, | Ainſærorib. 
To FRUSH. v. a. ¶ froiffer, French.] To 
break, bruiſe, or cruſh. Hauner, 
| I like thy armour well; 
I'll ruſb it, and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'll be maſter of it. Shakeſpeare. 
Frusn. 2. , [from the verb.] A ſort of 
tender horn that grows in the middle of 
the ſole, and at ſome diſtance from the 
toe: it divides into two branches, run- 
ning towards the heel, in the form of 2 
fork. Farrier's Did, 


FrusTra'xEOUS, adj. [ fruftra, Latin.) 


vantage. 


Their attempts being ſo fru/franeous, and the de- 
monſtrations to the contrary ſo perſpicuous, it : 
marvel that any man ſhould be zealouſly affeQte 
in a cauſe that has neither truth nor any hone: 
uſefulneſs in it. * 

He timely withdraws his fruftranccus datiie 


Kindneſſes, and ſees the folly of andeavourirs 


Vain; uſeleſs; unprofitable; without ad- 
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ſtroke 


oian out of his colour. 


South, 
ruſt r, r. 


fo defeat; to diſappoint ; to baulk. 

2 It is an axiom of nature, that natural defire can- 
terly be fruſtrate. | 
OT 5 I ſurvive, 


To mock the expectations of the world; 

To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Stern look'd the fiend, as fruſtrate of his will ; 
Not halt ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill, Dryden. 
Not more almighty to reſiſt our might, 

Than wiſe to frutrate all our plots and wiles. Milt. 


, To make null; to nullify. i 

he act of parliament which gave all his lands to 
the queen, did cut off and fruſtrate all ſuch con- 
vey ances. Sp enſer. 

Now thou haſt aveng'd 

Supplanted Adam; and by vanquiſhing 
Temptation, haſt regain'd loſt paradiſe, f 
And friſtrated the conqueſt fraudulent. Milton. 
The peculiar ſtrength of the motive may of itſelf 
chap; contribute to f72;rare the efficacy of it, ren- 
gering it liable to be ſuſpected by him to whom it 


is a0dreſled. : Atterbury. 
Fru'sTRATE. Participial adj, [from the 
verb, | 


. Vain; ineffectual; uſeleſs; unprofitable. 
Ne is drown'd 
Whom thus we ſtray to find, and the ſea mocks 
Our H uſtrate ſearch on land. =Shake/p. Tempeſt. 
The ruler. of the province of Judea being by ju- 
lian buſied in the re-edifying of this temple, flaming 
balls of fire ifluing near the foundation, and oft con- 
ſuming the workmen, made the enterprize fruſtrate. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
All at once employ their thronging darts; 
But out of order thrown, in air they join, | 
Ard multitude makes fru/frate the deſign, Dryden. 
Few things are ſo reſtrained to any one end or 
purpoſe, that, the ſame being extinct, they ſhould 
forhwith utterly become fruftrate. Hocker. 
RUSTRA'TION. 2. /. | fruftratio, Latin; 
from fryſtrate.] Diſappointment ; defeat. 
In fates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and ir- 
relftible power countermands their deepeſt projects, 
(plits their counſels, and ſmites their moſt refined 
fol cies with fruſtratian and a curſe. South, 
RUSTRATIVE, ady, [from fruſftrate.] Fal- 
lcious; diſappointing. Ainſworth, 
WUSTRATORY, adj, (from fruftrate. | That 
which makes any procedure void; that 
which vacates any former proceſs. 
bartolus reſtrains this to a fruftatory appeal. Aylife, 
AC ICA. 2. f. [Latin.] A piece cut 
irom a regular figure. A term of 
cience, 


1. /. (from froe, foam, Daniſh, Skhin- 


Ney. 


The ſwarm of little fiſhes juſt produced 
om the ſpawn, 
They come to us, but as love draws; 
r wallows us, and never chaws z 
. in, as by chain d ſhot, whole ranks to die: 
Hy ne tyrant pike, and we the Vi. Donne, 
Toh the ſounds and ſeas, each creek and bay, 
1 % innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 
i ih, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 


4 oY under the green wave in ſculls, that oft 

7. - tue mid- ſea. Aliltor's Paradiſe Loft. 
1 3 _ hap to draw up a very little 
N ong the fry. L' Eftrange. 
d- do cloſe behind ſome promontory lie 2 8 


ic 11:06 _ .. 
* "Vee leviathans, t' attend their prey; 
dh no chace, but ſwallow in the fry, 
rough their gaping jaws miſtake the way. 


SL 
ted 1 : Dryden. 
jet ANY ſrarm of animals; or young people 


q, Nempr. ; 
50 tix fry of theſe rakehell horſeboys, grow- 


a tyger into a lamb, or to court an Ethio- 


Hooker. 


| 


þ 


ö 


FUE 


ing up in knavery and villainy, are their kern con- 
tinually ſupplied and maintained. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Them betore the fry of children young, 

Their wanton ſports and childiſh mirth did play, 
And to the maidens founding timbrels ſung. Fairy Q. 
Draw me no conſtellations there, 
Nor dog nor goat, nor bull, nor bear; 
Nor any of that We er i 
Of animals that ſtock the ſky. 


— 


Oldham. 


kept under the diſcipline of contempt. 
FRY. . . A kind of ſieve. 
He dreſſeth the duſt from malt, by running it 
through a fan or fry. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
To FRY. v. a. [ Vigo, Lat. frio, Welſh; 
Frijct, Erſe.] : 
To dreſs food by roaſting it in a pan on 
the fire. 
To Fry. v. 2. 
1. To be roaſted in a pan on the fire, 
2. To ſuffer the action of fire, 
So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe; 
Above the brims they force their fiery way, 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryd. 
3. To melt with heat. 
Spices and gums about them melting fry, 
And, phenix like, in that rich neſt they die. Waller. 


4. To be agitated like liquour in the pan on 
the fire. 
Oil of ſweet almonds, newly drawn with ſugar, 
and alittle ſpice, ſpread upon bread toafted, is an 
excellent noyrither; but then, to keep the oil from 
frying in the ſtomach, drink mild beer after it. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Where no ford he finds, no water fries. 
Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 
But ſmoothly ſlide along, and ſwell the ſhoar, 
That courſe he ſteer'd. Dryden's An, 


Fay. 2. /. on the verb.] A diſh of 


things frie 


6 olli ere 


 Fay'1NGPAN. 2. /. and an] The. 


veſſel in which meat is roaſted on the fire. 
If I paſs by ſea, I may chance to fall from the 
Jryingpan into the fire. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
We underſtand by out of the fryingpan into the 
fire, that things go from bad to worſe. L'Eftrange. 
A freeman of London has the privilege of diſturb- 
ing a whole ſtreet with the twanking of a braſs kettle 
or a fryingpan. Addiſecn. 
Toa Fu B. v.a. To put off; to delay by falſe 
pretences; to cheat. It is generally written 
eb. See Foz. 

A hundred mark is a long lone for a poor lone 
woman to bear! and I have borne, and borne, and 
borne, and have been ubò'd off and fubb'd off 
from this day to that day, that it is a ſhame to be 
thought on. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Fus. 2. /. A plump chubby boy. Ainſworth, 
Fu'caTeD. ad;. [ fucatus, Latin. ] 
1. Painted ;. diſguiſed with paint. 
2. Diſguiſed by falſe ſhow. 
FU'CUS. n. ſ. [Latin.] Paint for the face. 
Not now in uſe. N | 
Women chat 
Of fucus this, and fucus that. Ber Jonſon. 
Thoſe who paint for debauchery ſhould have the 
fucus pulled off, and the coarſeneſs underneath diſ- 
covered, Collier. 


logy.] To make drunk. | 


The table floating round, 


To FupDpLE. v. x. To drink to exceſs, 
Men will be whoring and fudaling on till. 
L' Eftrange. 
FUEL. 2. J. [from feu, fire, French. | The 
matter or aliment of fire. 


This ſpark will prove a raging fire, 


q 


The young fry muſt be held at a diſtance, and 


To Fu/DDLE. v. @. 5 unknown etymo- | 


And pavement faithleſs to the fuddled feet. Thomſon, | 


This ſhall be burning and Fuel of fire. J ix. 5. | 


FUG 
Mov'd by my charms, with them your love maj 


ceaſe 
And as the Fel ſinks, the flame decreaſe. 
To Fvu'ti. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To feed fire with combuſtible matter. 
And yet ſhe cannot waſte by this, 
Nor long endure this torturing wrong; 
For more corruption needleſs i3, 


Prior. 


To fuel ſuch a fever long. Donne, 
Never, alas! the dreadful name * 
That fuels the infernal flame. Cowley. 
The fuel d chimney blazes wide. Thomſon... 


2. To ſtore with firing. 
Some are plainly economical, as that the ſeat 
be well watered, and well fuelled. Hotton's Architeth 
FUEILLEMORTE. n. /. [French.] Cor- 
m__ pronounced and written philomot. 
Fueillemorte colour ſignifies the colour of wi- 
thered leaves in Autumn. „ 
Fuca'cious, adj. [ fugex, fugacis, Latin.] 
Volatile, 
Fuca'clousNEss. 2. ,. 
Volatility; the quality of flying away. 
Fuca'ciTyY. 2. J. | fugax, Las 
1. Volatility; quality of flying away. 
Spirits and ſalts, which, by their fugacity, co- 
lour, fmell, taſte, and divers experiments that I pur= 


poſely made to examine them, were like the ſalt and 
ſpirit of urine and ſoot. Bayle. 


2. Uncertainty; inſtability. 


Fuck. interj. 2 from @w.] An 
expreſſion of abhorrence. Commonly 7h. 

A very filthy fellow: how odiouſly he ſmelis of his 
country garlick ! fugh, how he ſtinks of Spain ! 

Dryd. Don Sebaſtian. 
FUGITIVE. adj. [ fugitif, French; fugi- 
tions, Latin. ] ee : 
1. Not tenable; not to be held or detained, . 

Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive 
idea, ſtill in a boundleſs progreſſion, that can ſtop 
ne where, Locke. 

Happineſs, object of that waking dream, 

Which we call life, miſtaking: frgitive theme» 
Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, - | 
Notional good, by fancy only made. - 
2. Unſteady; unſtable; not durable. 
3. Volatile; apt to fly away. 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, 
of many of the more ſturdy vegetables, fall off for 
want of the ſupply from beneath: thoſe only which 
are more tenacious, making a ſhift to ſubſiſt without 
ſuch recruit. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

4. Flying; running from danger. 

Whilft yet with Parthian blood thy ſword is warmy 

The fugitive Parthians follow. Shak, Ant. and Cleope 
The Trojan chief 
_ Milton 


Priar. 


Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. 
5. Flying from duty; falling off. 
Can a frgitive daughter enjoy herſelf, while her 
parents are in tears? Clariſſa. 
6. Wandering; runnagate; vagabond. 
The moſt malicious ſurmiſe was countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician. Wotton. 
Fu'ciTivE. 2. J. | from the adjective. ] 
1. One who runs from his ſtatzon or duty. 
Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, - 
beſt ſervants, but not always beſt ſubjects; for they 


are light to run away, and almoſt all Fal are 


of that condition. æcon. 
Back to thy puniſnment, 

Falſe fugitive! and to thy ſpeed add wings, 

Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions 1 purſue 


Thy ling'ring. Milton's Paradiſe Lofps 
We underſtand by ſome fugitives that he hath- 
commanded 


The generals to return with victory, or expect 
A ſhameful death. Denbam's Sophy. 


2. One who takes {kelter- under another 


power from puniſhment. 
Too many, being men of good inheritance, are 
fled beyond the ſeas, where they live under prinees 


If wind and fuel be brought to feed it wich. She. 
| | 


which are her maje? ys profeſſed enemies; —_ 


ugax, Latin. ] - 
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- verſe and are confederates with other traytors and 
fugitives there abiding. Spenſer on Ireland. 
'Your royal highneſs is too great and too juſt, 
either to want or to receive the homage of rebellious 
Fugitives. | 5 Dryden. 
3. One hard to be caught or detained. 
What muſe but his can Nature's beauties hit, 
Or catch that airy fugitive, call'd wit. Harte. 
Fu'crTIVENESS. 2. /. [from fugitive. | 
1. Volatility; fugacity. | 
That divers ſalt, emerging upon the analyſis of 
many concretes, are very volatile, is plain from the 
fugitiveneſs of ſalt and of hartſhorn attending in 
diſtillation. 2 Beyle. 
2. Inſtability; uncertainty. | 
UGUE. z. . French; from nia, Latin. ] 
In muſick, ſome point conſiſting of four, 
five, fix, or any other number of notes 
begun by ſome one ſingle part, and then 
ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth and 
ſixth part, if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo 
many ; repeating the ſame or ſuch like 
notes, ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or 
come in one after another in the ſame 
manner, the leading parts ſtill flying be- 
fore thoſe that follow. Harris. 
The reports and ſugues have an agreement with 
che figures in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftzry, 
The {kilfal organiſt plies his grave and fancied 
deſcant in lofty fugres. Milton on Education. 
His volant touch | 
Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant Fugue. 
| = Milton. 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, 
Combat in trills, a id in a fugue expire. Addiſon. 
Fu'LCcIMENT. z. /. | fulcimen, fulcimentum, 


Latin.] That on which a body reſts, | 


which acts or is ated upon at each end, 
as a balance or a lever. | 
The power that equiponderates with any weight, 
muſt have the ſame proportion unto it, as there is 
betwixt their ſeveral diſtances from the centre or 
Fulciment. | Wilkins. 
To FuLFi't v. a, | full and ll. 
1. To fill till there is no room for more. 


This ſenſe is now not uſed, 
Six gates i' th' city, with maſſy ſtaples, 
And correſponſive and frlf/ling bolts, 
Sparre up the ſons of Troy. Shak. Troil. and Creſida. 
2. To anſwer any prophecy or promiſe by 
performance. 

They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every ſabbath-day, they have 
FJeifilled them in condemning him. As, xiii. 27. 

The fury bath'd them in each other's blood; 
Then, having fix'd the fight, exulting flics, 

Ard e her promiſe to the ſkies. Dryden. 
3. To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. 
Here nature ſeems fu/fil”d in all her ends. 
Milton's Paradiſe Lyfe. 
4. To anſwer any deſire by compliance or 
gratification. | 

If on my wounded breaſt thou drop'ſt a tear, 
Think for whoſe ſake my breaſt that wound did bear; 
And faithfully my laſt deſires Fl, 

As I periorm my cruel father's will. Dryden's Ovid. 
5. To anſwer any law by obedience. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law. Rem. Xiii. 10. 
This I my glory account 
My exaltation, and my whole delight, 
That thou in me well-pleas'd declar'ſt thy will 
Fulfill'd, which to fulfill is all my bliſss Milton. 
Fulrra'ucaT. adj. [full and fraught.] 
Fully ſtored. _ | | 
Thy fall hath left a kind of blot R 
To mark the fulfraugbt man, the beſt endu'd, 


+ F UI. 


Fu'LernCy. 2. /. [ . Latin.] Splen- 


dour ; glitter, Dia. 
Fu'r.cexm. adj. ¶ fulgens, Latin. ] Shining; 
dazzling; exquiſitely bright. 
As from a clowd his fz/gent head, 
And ſhape ſtar-bright, appear'd. Milton's Par. Loft 
The illumination is not fo bright and fulgert as 
to obſcure or extinguiſh all perceptibility of reaſon. 


FU'LGID. ad;. \ fulgidns, Latin. ] Shining; 
glittering; dazzling. 
FuLen'piTY.  /. [from fulgid.] Splen- 


dour; dazzling glitter. Dic, 


{| Fu'LcouR. 2. . fulgor, Latin. ] Splendour; 


dazzling brightneſs like that of lightning. 

Glow- worms alive project a luſtre in the dark; 

which Aulgour, notwithſtanding, ceaſeth after death. 

; Bron, 

When I ſet my eyes on this fide of things, there 

ſhines from them ſuch an intellectual Fr/pcur, 

that methinks the very glory of the Deity becomes 

vitible through them. 

FuLcUuRA'TION. 2. .. { fulguratio, Latin.) 
3 . 8 

Ihe act of lightening. 6 

Fu'LHAM. z. /. A cant word for falſe dice. 

| = Hanmer. 

Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Fulham's 


01d, 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shake/p, 
Ful Nous. edj. | fuliginenx ſe, French, 
fuliginaſus, Latin. ] Sooty; ſmoky. 
Burrage hath an excellent ſpirit to repreſs the 
fFuliginous vapours of duſky melancholy, and ſo cure 
madneſs. Bacon. 


makes her in divers places a Auligincus link of lies. 
Hyxwel. 
Fu'LIMART. 2. /. [This word, of which 
Skinner obſerves that he found it only in 
this paſſage, ſeems to mean the ſame with 
feat.] A kind of ſtinking ferret. 
The ſichat, the fulimart, and the ferret, live 
upon the face, and within the bowels of the earth. 
Walton's Angler. 
FULL. di. Fulle, Saxon; v, Dutch, ] 
1. Replete; without vacuity; having no 
ſpace void. | 
Better is an handful with quietneſs, than both the 


hands full with travel and vexation of ſpirit. 
Keel. iv. 6. 


Valley ful! of chariots. Iſaiah. 
The trees of the Lord are full of ſap. Pſalms. 
Where all muſt yl, or not coherent be. Pope. 


2. Abounding in any quality good or bad. 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full, but Au of warefulneſs. Sidrey. 
You ſhould tread a courſe | 
Pretty and Full of view. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Followers, who make themſelves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thoſe they follow, are full of 
inconvenience; they taint buſineſs through want of 
ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 
That muſt be our cure, 
To be no more; ſad cure; for who would loſe, 
Though ui of pain, this intellectual being, 
Gay religion's f2// of pomp and gold. Milton 
In that ſweet leafon, as in bed I lay, 
I turn'd my weary fide, but ſtill in vain, 
Though u of youthful health and pain. Dryden. 
He is u of wants which he cannot ſupply, and 
compaſſed about with infirmities which he cannot 
remove. Tillotſon, 


And paints the paſſions that your eyes inſpire 
Full of that flame, his tender ſcenes he warms, 
And frames his goddels by your matchleſs charms. 


Granv. 


3. Stored with any thing; well ſupplied 


with any thing. 
Full of days was he; 
Tickel. 


Wich ſome ſuſpicion, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


| 


Two ages paſt, he liv'd the third to ſees 


More*'s Divine Dial. 


Mare. 


Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, he 


Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity? Alt. 


From yon bright heaven our author fetch'd his tire, 


| 


| Full. ». /. [from the adjective. 


4. Plomp ; ſaginated ; fat. 
A gentleman of a ful! body ha; 1 
ſkin by a fall, the — —— be 
5. Saturated; ſated. wg, 
I am full of the burnt offerings of rams. Ila. i. 11 
The alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the eve, 
beire it be Full of the ſame object, Bio? 
6, Crowded with regard to the Imagination 
or memory. | 
Every one is full of the miracles done by cg 
baths on decayed and weak conſtitutions, Ic, 
r 7 RR, 
7. That which fills or makes full; large; 
great in effect. f 
Water digeſteth a full meal ſooner than ar; 1. 
N | Arkutgy, 
8. Complete; ſuch as that nothing furtler 
is deſired or wanted. 
That day had ſeen the Full accompliſhment 
Of all his travels, Daniel's Civil WW 
What remains, ye gods, : 
But up and enter now into full bliſs ? Milt;n, 
Being tried at that time only with a promiſe, ha 
gave full credit to that promiſe, and ſtill ge eri 
dence of his fidelity as faſt as occaſions were offerc4, 
f Hammond 's Pract. Can chiſ. 
The reſurrection of Jeſus from the dead hath gen 
the world ul aſſurance of another liſe. Tizi. 
9. Complete without abatement at the vt. 
moſt degree, | 
At the end of two ful! years Phataoh dreams. 
| Cen. 
After hard riding plunge the horſes into water, a: 
allow them to drink as they pleaſe ; but galloy them 
Full ſpeed, to warm the water in their bellies, Sr f, 
10. Containing the whole matter; exprefl. 
ing much. | 
Where my expreſſions are not ſo Full as his, Ct 
our language or my art were defective; but uh 
mine are fu//cy than his, they are but the img. 
ſions which the often reading of him have left upon 
my thoughts. | | erlun. 
Should a man go about with never fo ſet ſtudyj u 
deſcribe ſuch a natural form of the year betore the 
deluge as that which is at preſent eitabliſhed, he 
could ſcarcely do it in fo few words, fo fit and proper 
ſo full and expreſs. _ Wicdead, 
11. Strong: not faint ; not attennated, | 
I did never know fo u a voice iſſue m' 
empty a heart; but the empty veſſel makes the zreat- 
_ eſt ſound, = Sate peu 
Barrels placed under the floor of a chamba, nale 
all noiſes in the ſame more l and reſourdiny. 
Bacon's Natural Ii. 
Dryden taught to join 3 
The varying verſe, the Full reſounding line. 72% 
12. Mature; perfect. | 
In the ſultanry of the Mamalukes, faves reigned 
over families of free men; and much like were tut 
caſe, if you ſuppoſe a nation, where the cuſtom vert 
that after 7 age the ſens ſhould expulſe the ann 
out of their poſſeſſions. 3 9 
So law appears imperfect, and but given 
With purpoſe to reſign them in ui time 
Up to a better covenant. 
Theſe thoughts 
Full counfel muſt mature. 
13. — to the moon. ] 
its orb. 1 
Towards the f// moon, as he was comes "on 
one morning, he felt his legs faulter. en, 


14. Not continuous, or a full ſtop. 

Therewith he ended, making a, fi! Po 
hearty ſign. | 3 

15. Spread to view in all dimenſions. 
„Till about the end of the third cent): 2 

not remember to have N the bo oh 1 
f ll ſace: they aas 
„„ with a . Addijon er las. 


Mil: 10 


Milt, 
Complete | 


0 P 
+ * 
int 0! 


Hiatge 
- 


> 
1. Complete meaſure ; freedom from 
ciency. 
When we return, 1. 55 
We'll ſee thoſe things affected to the fu 1 
He liked the pomp and abſolute ad bee 


'FUL 


pereral 


1 | Clarendon, 
5 T he picture of Ptolemy Philopater is given by au- 
in 3 . Dryden. 
thors to th 
* Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, 


Are emblems, rather than expreſs the full 


IT, Of what he feels. Dryden's Perf. 
ze, If where the rules not far enough extend, 
Ws o me lucky licence anſwer to the Fall 
ON Thi intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. Pope. 
1. The higheſt ſtate or degree, 
colt The ſwan's down feather, 
(ke, That ſtands upon the ſwell at Full of tide, 
ge; N:ither way inclines. Shakeſp, Ant. and Cleopatra. 
5, The whole ; the total, 
. The king hath won, and hath ſent out 
757. A ſpeedy pow'r to encounter you, my lord : 
lier This is the news at Full. Shakeſ>care's Henry IV. 
Pur what at Full I know, thou know'ſt no part; 

I knowing all my peril,” thou no art. Shakeſpeare. 

Fa, Ihe ſtate of being ſatiated. 
When 1 had ſed them to the Vull. Jer. v. 7. 

9. „Applied to the moon. ] The time in 
ph. which the moon makes a perfect orb, 
= 2 rains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are full- 
72 et in the Fu of the moon. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
gen Fri L. add. | 


. Without abatement or diminution, 


55 
Ul- He full 

R:{plendent all his Father mani ſeſt 
ed, Expreis'd, 7 Milton. 
nf In the unity of place they are full as ſcrupulous ; 
5 ar viich many of their criticks limit to that very ſpot 
them of ground where the play is ſuppoſed to begin. Dry. 
Suit A modeſt bluſh the wears, not ſorm'd by art; 
preſſ Fre: from deceit his face, and ul as free his heart. 


Dryden, 

The moſt judicious writer is ſometimes miſtaken 

Ter all his care; but tne haſty critick, who judges 

on a view, is 17 as liable to be deceived. Dryaen. 
Since you may ; 

dulpect my courage, if I thould not lay, 

The pawn I protier ſhall be u as good. Dryd. V. irs 

u. With the whole effect. 

Ji the pencil, thrown luckily ui upon the 

forie's mouth to expreſs the foam, which the pain- 

ter, with all his ſill, could not perform without it. 

Dryden's Drfreſmoy. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, . 

This univerſal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony, 

due gh ail the compaſs of the notes it ran, 


| proper, 
1 J. 


0 
0 
7 


r, mike 7 : A a 9 . 
15 P12 2p200n eloſing Full in man, Dryden. 
11 þ txattly, | 

. Fall in the centre of the ſacred wood, 

26 on wiſeth of the Stygian flood. Addiſon. 
al nineteen ſailors did the ſhip convey, 

. reierel A ſtole of nineteen dolphins round her play. Addiſ. 
were the \ Directly, 

n vere : 


He met her f, but full of warefulneſs, Sidney. 
lle chen confronts the bull, 

al "1 his ample forehead aiming A, ö 
bie deadly ſtroke deſeending piercd the ſæull. 

77 | D:yden. 

At ength reſolv'd, he throws with all his force 
dae temples of. the warrior horſe. Dryden. 
. l placed before adverbs and adjec- 
= to intend or ſtrengthen their ſigni- 
lc on. 


„Tell me why on your ſhield, ſo goodly ſcor'd 

# 1 the picture of that lady's head ; ; 
Aelyis theſemblant, though the ſubſtance dead, 

Spenſ. 


I was ſet at work 


4 yp 
| . Mme mo 3 5 0 
. 4 ha Rr full little, God knows, looking 
urs ue ES uch men or ſuch buſineſs. Shakeſp. 
a Ram Vell ze reject the commandment. Mar. vii. 9. 
yavs * ; 


SY Vas all in tears, and to his guide 

q 8 Fr ng ullſad. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
werf the _- think that you muſt be the he- 
PR iicourle yourſelf, More's Divine Dial. | 
Full well Reta ar him the gentle knight. Dryd. 
Ui whats che god his ſiſter's envy knew, 

Ther, : Ams and what her arts purſue. Dryd. 


on Aead. 


rom del 


Shat 
thonty 9 


ell, and preſerved the dignity of it to the 


i 


Fvu'lLtrs Thille, or Weed. u. . [ dipfacus. ] | 


Complete in all its parts. 


To FULL. v. a. [ ulld, Latin.] To cleanſe 


Fu'r.LERS Earth. u. J. 


greeniſh caſt in it. The fineſt Fullers earth is dug in 


any yet diſcovered abroad in goodneſs; which is 


FUL 


1 have the beſt part of a bottle of wine for your= | 
E . 


„ 


Fur. is much uſed in compoſition to 


ſtate, or utmoſt degree. h 
Fur L-BLowN. adj. | full and blown] 


bloſſom. 
My glories are paſt danger; they're full logon: 


My full-blozun youth already fades apace ; 


extent, | 
He who with bold Cratinus is inſpir'd, 
With zeal and equal indignation fir'd ; 
Who at enormous villany turns pale, 
And ſteers againſt it with a ///-bJown ſail, Dryden. 
FULL-Bo'TTOMED. adj, | full and bottom. 
Having a large bottom, 


I was obliged to fit at home in my morning-2own, 


bottomed wig for a ſum of money. Guardian, 


FULL-EARED. adj. | full and ear.] Having 
the heads full of grain. | 

As flames roll'd by the winds conſpiring force, 

O'er full-ear'd corn, or torrents raging courſe. 
: : Denham. 
FULT.-EY'ED. adj. | full and cye.] Having 
large prominent eyes. 
Fulf- FF. adj. | full and fed.] Sated; fat; 
jaginated. 

All as a partridge plump, Fullafed and fair, 
She form'd this image of well bodied air. Pope. 
FULL-LA'DEN. adj. | full and laden.] Laden 

till there can be no more added. 

It were unfit that ſo excellent a reward as the 
Goſpel promiſes ſhould ſtoop down, like fruit upon 
a full laden bough, to be plucked by every idle and 
wanton hand. illotſo1 
FuLL-SPR&AD. adj. | full and ſpread.] 

Spread to the utmoſt extent. 
How eaſy 'tis, when deſtiny proves kind, 
With fu/!-/pread ſails to run before the wind; 
But thoſe that 'gainſt ſtiff gales laveering go, 
Muſt be at once reſolv'd and ſkilful too. Dryden. 
FuLI-sVMNED. adj. | full and ſummed. 


The cedar frretched forth his branches, and the 
king of birds n<fted within his leaves, thick feathered, 
and with full-ſummed wings faſtening his talons 
Eaſt and Weit; but now the eagle is become half 
naked. owel's Vocal Foreft, 


cloth from its oil or greaſe. 
Fu'LLAGE. 2. . [from full.] The money 
paid for fulling or cleanſing cloth. 
FuE LER. 2. , | full, Latin.] One whoſe 
trade is to cleanſe cloth. | 
The clothiers have put off 

The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shu. 

His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white as 


ſnow ; ſo as no fuller on earth can whiten them. 
Mar. ix. 3. 


Fullers earth is a marl of a cloſe texture, ex- 
tremely ſoft and unctuous to the touch: when dry 
it is of a greyiſh brown colour, in all degrees, from 
very pale to almoſt black, and, generally has a 


our own iſland. Hill's Mat. Medica. 
The fullers earth of England very much exceeds 


one great reaſon why the Engliſh ſurpaſs all other 
nations in the woollen manufacture. Woodward. 


A plant. 


Fo'uLeky, 1. /. [from fuller. ] The place 2 


where the trade of a fuller is exerciſed. 


Swift 
in- 
timate any thing arrived at its higheſt 


1. Spread to the utmoſt extent, as a perfect 


Things, that are blaſted, are but in the bud. Denb. 


Of our ſhort being *tis the ſhorteſt ſpace ! Dryden. 
2, Stretched by the wind to the utmoſt 


having pawned a new fuit of cloaths and a full- | 


FUL 
mill where the water raiſes hammers 
which beat the cloth till it be cleanſed. 
By large hammers, like thoſe uſed for paper and 
fullingmills, they beat their hemp. Mortimer. 
 Fu'LLY. adv. [from fall. 
1. Without vacuity. 


| to be deſired. 


There are many graces for which we may not 
ceaſe hourly to ſue, graces which are in beſtowing 
always, but never come to be fu//y had in this 
preſent life; and therefore, when all things here 
have an end, endleſs thanks muſt have their be- 
ginning in a ſtate which bringeth the full and final 
ſatisfaction of all ſuch perpetual deſires. locker. 

He Fully poſſeſſed the entire revelation he had re- 
ceived from God, and had thoroughly digetted it. 
Locke. 

The goddeſs cry'd | : 

It is enough, I'm fully ſatisfy'd, Addiſon's Ovi. 
FuLMINANT. adj. [ fulminant, French, 

Julmizans, Latin.] 'Thundering; making 

a noiſe like thunder. 

To FULMINATE. v. 2. ¶ fulmino, Latin, 
fulminer, French. 
1. To thunder. 
cannot Fulmtnate nor tonitruate words 

To puzzle intellects; my ninth lap affords | 

No Lycophronian buſkins. Th. Randolph. 
2. To make a loud noiſe or crack. 

Whilſt it was in tufion we caſt into it a live coa!, 
which preſently kindled it, and made it boil and 
flaſh for a pretty while: after which ue caft in- 
another glowing coal, which made it fuiminate 
afreſh. ; Boyle, 

In damps one is called the ſuſfocating, and the 
other the fulminating damp. Hoidward's Nat. Ii. 
3. To iſſue out ecclefiaſtical cenſures. 

To FU'LMINATE. . v. a, To throw out as + 
an object of terrour. | 

As excommunication 1s not greatly regarded here 
in England, as now fulutinated; to this conſtitution 
is out of uſe among us in a great meaſure, Ayl gc. 
FuLmMIna'TtioNn. . / | fulminatro, Latin; 
fulmination, French, trom fulminate. ]. 

1. The act of thundering. 
2. Denunciations of cenſure, . 

The frlminations from the vatican were turned 2 
into ridicule Ayliffe's Parergons” 
Fu'tMINATORY. adj. ¶ fulmineous, Latin; 

from fulmiuate.] Thundering ; ſtriking: 
horror. | 
Fu'LriE5S. 2. . [from full. ] 

1. The ſtate of being filled fo as to have no 
part vacant. | | 

Your heave-offering ſhall be reckoned the fulzeſs . 
of the winepzels. : Numb. xviii. 27. 

Let the fea roar and the Fulneſb thereof. Deut. 

To the houſes I wiſhed nothing more than ſafety, . 
fulnefi, and ireedom. King Charles. 
2. Ihe ſtate of abounding in any quality 
good or bad. f 
3. Completeneſs; ſuch as leaves nothing to 
be deſired. 5 

Vourenjoyments are ſo complete, I turn wiſhes - 
into gratulations, and congratulating their filwefs .- 
only wiſh their continuance. | South, . 
4. Completeneſs from the coalition of many 
parts. — | 

The king ſet forwards to London, receiving the 
acclamations and applauſes of the people as he went; 
which indeed were true and unfeigned, as might well 
appear in the very demonſtration and Aue of the 
cry. Banrn's Henry VII. 
5. Completeneſs; ſreedom from deficiency, . 

In thy preſence is frlneſs of joy. Pſalms, . 

He is the half part of a bleſſed man, 

Left to be finithed by ſuch as ſhe; 
And ſhe a fair divided excellence, L 
Whoſe Falneſ of pe: ſection lies in him. SH e 


1 


ere 15 a Perquiſite Hall as honeſt, by which 
2 


1 


genes 


as. [full and ill.! A | 


1 


: 6. Replætioa 2 


2. Completely; without lack; without more 
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7 FUMBLE. v. 1. | fommeler, Dutch. 


F U M 
6. Repletion; ſatiety. 5 
I need not inſtance in the habitual intemperance 


of rich tables, nor the evil accidents and effects of 
Fulngſe, pride and luſt, wantonneſs and ſoftneſs. 


Taylor's Rule of living holy. | 


7. Plenty; wealth. 
To lapſe in fulneſs 
Is ſorer than to lie for need; and falſhood | 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shake/p. Cymgeline. 
8. Struggling perturbation; {ſwelling in the 


mind. 

A principal fruit of friendſhip is the eaſe and diſ- 
charge of the fulusſt of the heart, which paſſions of 
all kinds do cauſe and inuuce. Bacon Eſſays. 


9. Largeneſs ; extei.c. 


There wanted the fw/rr/s of a plot, and variety 


of characters to form it as it ought and perhaps 
ſomething might have been added te the beauty of 
the ſtyle. Dryden. 
10. Force of ſound, ſuch as fills the ear; 
vigour. 
This ſort of paſtoral derives almoſt its whole beauty 
from a natural eaſe of thought and ſmoothneſs of 
verſe; whereas that of moſt other kinds conſiſts in 
the ſtrength and fulneſæ of both. ope. 
FU'LSOME. adj. [ from pulle, Saxon, foul. ] 


1. Nauſeous; offenſive. 
He that brings Hiſome objects to my view, 
With nauſeous images my fancy fills, 
And all goes down like oxymel of ſquills. Roſcommon. 
How half the youth of Europe are in arms, 
How fuiſome muſt it be to ſtay behind, 
And die of rank diſeaſes here at home? 
2. Rank; groſs: to the ſmell. 
White ſatyrion is of a dainty ſmell, if the plant 
puts forth white flowers only, and thoſe not thin or 
dry, they are commonly of rank and fulſome ſmell. 


Bacon. 
3. Luſtful. | 


He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. 
Shakeſpeare. 


@Otway. 


4. Tending to obſcenity. 
A certain epigram, which is aſcribed to the 
emperor, is more fulſome than any paſſage I have 
met with in our poet, Dryden. 


Fu'L.s0MELY. adv, from fulſeme.] Nau- 
ſeouſly; rankly; obſcenely. 
Fu'l.s0MENESS. 7. /. from fulſome.] 
1. Nauſeouſneſs. | 
2. Rank ſmell. 
3. Obſcenity. 
No decency is conſidered, no fulſomeneſs is 
omitted, no venom is wanting, as far as dulneſs can 
ſupply it. Dryden. 
- z. . | fumus, Latin.) A ſmoked 


Fiſh that ſerve for the hotter countries, they uſed | 
at firſt to fume, by hanging them upon long ſticks 
ene by one, drying them with the ſmoke of a ſoft 
and continual fire, from which they purchaſed the 
name of fumadoes. Carew. 


Fu'Mact. ». . [from fumus, Latin. | 

Hearthmoney., Die. 

Fu'MaTORY. 7. . | fumaria, Latin, fume- 

terre, French. ] An herb. 
Her fallow leas 


The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumatory, 
Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


1. To attempt any thing awkwardly or un- 
inly. | | 
Our mechanick theiſts will have their atoms 
never once to have fumbled in theſe their motions, 
nor to have produced any inept ſyſtem. Cudworth, 
2. To puzzle; to ſtrain in perplexity. 
Am not I a friend to help you out? You would 
have been fumbling half an hour for this excuſe. 
7289 Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
3. To play childiſhly. 
I ſa him fumble with the ſheets, and play with 


| 


To Fu'MBLE, v. a. To manage avkwardly. 
As many farewels as be ſtars in heav'n, 
With diſtinct breath and conſign'd kifles to them, 
- He fumbles up all in one looſe adieu. Shakeſpeare. 
His greaſy bald-pate choir 
Came fumbling o'er the beads, in ſuch an agony 
They told 'em falſe for fear. Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 
Fu'MBLER. 2. /. [from fumble.] One who 
acts aukwardly. | | | 
Fu'MBLINGLY, adv. [from fumble.) In 
an aukward manner. 


1. Smoke. | 
Thus fighting fires a while themſelves conſume 
But ftreight, like Turks, forc'd on to win or die, 
| They firſt lay tender bridges of their ume, 
And o'er the breach in unctuous vapours fly. Dryden. 
2, Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 
Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of ſighs : 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes. Shakeſpr 
It were good to try the taking of fumes by pipes, 
as they do in tobacco, or other things, to dry and 
comfort. Bacon. 
In Winter, when the heat without is leſs, breath 
becomes lo far condenſed as to be vifible, flowing 
out of the mouth in form of a fume, or crafler va- 
pour; and may, by proper veſſels, ſet in a ſtrong 
| freezing mixture, be collected in a conſiderable quan- 
tity. Wiedward,. 
3. Exhalation from the ſtomach, 
The fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupify the 


brains of a man overcharged with it. outh, - 
Plung'd in ſloth we lie, and ſnore ſupine, 
As fill'd with fames of undigeſted wine. Dryden. 


Pow'r, like new wine, does your weak brain ſurprize, 
And its mad fimes in your diſcourſes rife ; 
But time theſe yielding vapours will remove: 
Mean while I'll taſte the ſober joys of love. Dryden. 


4. Rage; heat of mind; paſſion. 
The fumes of his paſſion do really intoxicate and 
confound his judging and diſcerning faculty. South. 
5. Any thing unſirdltantial. 
When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſel fo convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a Hume. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


6. Idle conceit; vain imagination. 

Plato's great year would have ſome effect, not in 
renewing the ſtate of like individuals; for that is the 
Fume of thoſe, that conceive the celeſtial bodies have 
more accurate influence upon theſe things below, than 
they have, but in groſs. | Bacon. 

To lay aſide all that may ſeem to have a ſhew of 
Fumes and fancies, and to ſpeak ſolids, a war with 
Spain is a mighty work. Bacon. 

To FME. v. . | fumer, French; fumo, 
Latin. ] | 
1. To ſmoke. 
Their pray'rs paſs'd 
Dimenſionleſs through heav'nly doors; then clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar fum'd 
By the great interceſſor; came in fight 


From thence the fuming trail began to ſpread, 
And Jambent glories danc'd about her head. Dryden. 
Strait hover round the fair her airy band; 
Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor tann'd. Pope. 


2. To vapour; to yield exhalations, as by 


heat. 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 
Keep his brain fuming. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clecpatra. 
| Silenus lay, 
Whoſe conſtant cups lay fuming to his brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein, Roſcommon. 


3. To paſs away in vapours. 
We have 
No anger in our eyes, no ſtorm, no lightning: 
Our hate is ſpent and ſum'd away in vapour, | 
Be fore our hands be at work. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
Their parts are kept from fuming away by their 
fixity, aud alſo by the vaſt weight and denſity of 
the atmolpheres incumbent upon them. Cheyne, 
The firſt freſh dawn then wak'd the gladden'd race, 
Of uncorrupted man, nor bluſh's to ſee, 


Fu ME. 2. /. ¶ fume French; fumus, Latin. ] | 


Before their father's throne. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 


The ſluggard ſleep beneath its ſacred 
For their light ſlumbers gentle fum d _ Thomſon 
4. To be in a rage; to be hot wit anger 
When he knew his rival free'd and gone, N 
He ſwells with wrath; he makes Outrageous moan « 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground, : 
Ihe hollow tow'r with clamoursring around. Dy den 
To FuME. D. 2. CEN 
1. To ſmoke; to dry in the ſmoke, 
Thoſe that ſerve for hot countries they uſed x 
_ firſt to ſume, by hanging upon them long ſticks ore 
by one, and drying them with the ſmoke of a ſolt 
fire. : | : Careu. 
2. To perfume with odours in the fire, 
She fum'd the temples with an od'rous flame 
And ott before the ſacred altars came, 
To pray for him who was an empty name, Den 
The fuming of the holes with 3 Key 
or other unſavory things, will drive moles out of the 
ground. : | Mortimer, 
3. To diſperſe in vapours, 
The heat will fume away moſt of the ſcent, 
| Boring, 
FuMe'r. z./. The dung of the deer. 
FUME'TTE. 1. J. [French.] A word in. 
troduced by cooks, and the pupils of 
cooks, for the ſtink of meat. 
A haunch of ven'ſon made her ſweat, 


Unleſs it had the right fumerre, - Sui 
FU MID. adj. ¶ fumidus, Latin.] Smoky, 
vaporous. : 


A craſs and fumid exhalation is cauſed from the 
combat of the ſulphur and iron with the acid ar 
nitrous ſpirits of aquafortis. Brour, 

Fu'M1DITY. z./. | from famid.) Smokineß 


tendency to ſmoke. Dia, 
To FU'MIGATE. v. z. [from fun, Lit, 
fumiger, French. ] | 
1, To ſmoke ; to perfume by ſmoke or 14. 
pour. 
Would thou preſerve thy famiſh'd family, 
With fragrant thyme the city Aumigate, 
And break the waxen walls to ſave the ſtate. Dryden, 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours, 
Fumi1ca'TION. 2. /. | fumigatio, Latin; 
fumigation, Fr. from fumigate.] 
1. Scents raiſed by fire. | 
Fumigations, often repeated, are very benefiz!, 
. Arbutlait 
My fumigation is to Venus, juſt 
The ſouls of roſes, and red coral's duſt: 
And, laſt, to make my fumigation good, 
'Tis mixt with ſparrows brains and pigeons _ 
ryan 
2. The application of medicines to the body 


in fumes. | : 
Fu'/MINGLY. adv. [from fume.] Angriy; 
in a rage. 
That which we move for our better leaning and 
inſtruction ſake, turneth unto anger and cher 
them: they grow altogether out of quietneſs with it; 
they anſwer fuming/y, that they are aſhamed (3 
defile their pens with making anſwer to fut hs 
« quettions, Halo. 
Fu'MITER. 2. /. A plant. 
| Why, he was met even now, 
As mad as the vext ſea; ſinging aloud, 90 
Crown'd with rank Fumiter and turrow weeds, Val, 
Fu Nous. J adj. | fumeuæ: ſe, French; from 
Fu'my. fume.] Producing fumes. 
From dice and wine the youth retir d to reit 
And puff d the fumy god from out his breaſt: e 
Ev'n then he dieamt of drink and luck) * 
More lucky had it laſted till the day. = 
Fun. x. „ [A low cant word.] pt 
high merriment ; frolickſome delight. 
Don't mind me, though, for all my. fu at Joh 
You bards may find us bloods good- natur d _ 


Aan 
Fu'xcT1ON. 2. /. | functio, Latin. 


Lovers, and [mile upon his finger's end. Shakeſp. 


4 


1. Diſcharge ; performance. 
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There is 

two things t 
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©) the ſame perfon in common life. 
2. Employment; office. « 

; The miniſtry is not now bound. to any one 


02 - 7 5 7 
bers, When they were brought to allow the throne 


—_ —_— the ſucceſſion {hould go to the n:xt | 


, : tribe : now none is ſecluded from that fun#ion of 
any degree, ſtate, or calling. ; ? Whitgi [es 

*. You have paid the heav'ns your function, and the 
priſoner the very other debt of your calling, 

Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
at Nor was it any policy, or obſtinacy, or partiality 
ne of atfeion either to the men or their fanBtion, which 
oit fl 24 me. | King Charles. 
— This double function of the goddeſs gives a conſi- 

derable light and beauty to the ode which Horace has 
addreſſed to her. _ Addiſon. 
Let not theſe indignities diſcourage us trom 
alerting the juſt privileges and pre-eminenc2 of our 
k, koly function and character. Artterbury. 
he 5. Single act of any office. 
In, Without difference thoſe Functions cannot, in or- 
derly fort, be executed. | Hooker. 
They have ſeveral offices and prayers againſt fire, 
r. tempeſſs, and eſpecially for the dead, in which 
Fuuctians they uſe ſacerdotal garments. = 
. Stilling fleet. 
of 4. Trade; occupation. 
' Follow your function; go, and batten on cold bits. 
: Shakeſpeare. | 
| g. Office of any particular part of the body. 
fe, The bodies of men, and other animals, are excel - 
71 lently well fitted for life and motion; and the ſe- 
veral parts of them well adapted to their particular 
the functions. : Bentley's Sermons. 
nd 6. Power; faculty: either animal or intel- 
6 lectual. | 
85 Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſpect, | 
a, A broken voice, and his whole function ſuiting 
at, With forms to his conceit. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Nature ſeems | 
7. In all her functions weary of herſelf : 
My race of glory run, and race of ſhame; 
Ard I ſhall ſhortly be with them that reſt, Milton. 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 
in Imagination plies her dang*rous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. Pape. 
in: Though every human conſtitution is morbid, yet 
f are their diſeaſes conſiſtent with the common func- 
tions of lite. Arbuthnot, 
1 fuxD, 2. /. | fond, French; fundo, a bag, 
os Lain. }  -” 
1, Stock; capital; that by which any ex- 
rence is ſupported. | 
| tie touches the paſſions more delicately than Ovid, 
4 F 220 periorms all this out of his own fund, without 
1 ding into the arts and ſciences for a ſupply. 
J Dryden. 
Part muſt be left, a umd when foes invade, 
ly; Ind part employ'd to roll the watry tide. Dryden. 
In preaching, no men ſucceed better than thoſe 
1 20 truſt entirely to the ſtock or fund of their 
ler in cn reaton, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by 
i commerce with books. Swift, 
ed 19 Stock or bank of money. 
n idle A; my eſtate has been hitherto either toſt upon 
Lockers leas, or factuating in funds, it is now fixed in ſub- 
Kantial acres. Addiſon. 
FUN DAMEN'T,. zz. .. | furdamentum, 
5 Latin. ] The back part of the body. 

00 CNDAM ENTAL, adj. [ fundamentalis, 
b Latin, from fundament.] Serving for the 
x | teundation ; that upon which the reſt 
k 15 built; eſſential; important; not merely 

i accidental. | | 

an Until this can be agreed upon, ene main and 
port; CIO? Cauſe of the moſt grievous war is not 
50 , 1Ae to be taken fi h 8 Ries 
nt. You that vin ö : N 
th W n be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 

12 More ow: 7 ee e 

* an You doubt the charge of 't. Shak-ſp. 


FUN 
heir, according to the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, as if the laſt king were actually dead. 
: s Swift's Examiner. 
Gain ſome general and fundamental truths, both 
in philoſophy, in religion, and In human life. 


. 


Such we find they are, as can controul 
The ſervile actions of our wav'ring ſoul, 
Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 
Their ills all built on life, that Fundamental ill. 
Prior. 
Vet ſome there were among the ſounder few, 
Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd, and better knew, 
Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 
And here reſtor d wit's fundamental laws, Popes 
FunDAME'NTAL. 2. . Leading propo- 
ſition ; impottant and eſſential part which 
is the groundwork of the reſt. 

We propoſe the queſtion, whether thoſe who hold 
the fundamentals of faith may deny Chriſt damna- 
ble in reſpect of ſuperſtructures and conſequences 
that ariſe from them. Scuth, 
It is a very juſt reproach, that there ſhould be ſo 
much violence and hatred in religious matters among 
men who agree in all fundamentals, and only differ 
in ſome ceremonies, or mere ſpeculative points. 

Sewift, 


FunDaME'NTALLY. adv. [from funda- 


mental. | Eſſentially; originally. 

As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the intelleR, 
ſo perſpectwely in the fancy; fo that virtue is the 
force of reaſon, in the conduct of our actions and 
paſſions to a good end. Grew. 

Religion 1s not only uſeful to civil ſociety, but 

fundamentally neceſſary to its very birth and con- 

ſtitution. ; Bentley. 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in the 
body of a people, the legiſlators endeavour to depo- 
ſit in ſuch hands as would preſerve the people. 

| | Swift. 

FUNERAL. ». /. ¶ fanus, Latin; fune- 
railles, French. ] 

1. The ſolemnization of a burial ; the pay- 
ment of the laſt honours to the dead; 
obſequies, | 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 
Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. Shakefp. 

All things that we ordained feſtival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral. Shakefp. 
He that had caſt out many unburied, had none to 
mourn for him, nor any ſolemn funerals, nor ſepul- 
chre with his fathers. 2 Mac. v. 10. 
No widow at his funeral ſhall weep. Sandys. 


| 2. The pomp or proceſſion with which 


the dead are carried. | 
The long frrn'rals blacken all the way. Hope. 
You are ſometimes defirous to fee a funeral pals 
by in the ſtreet. Swift, 


3. Burial ; interment. 
May he find his funeral 
I” th' ſands, when he before his day ſhall fall. 
De-rham. 


Fu'NERAL., adj, Uſed at the ceremony of 
interring the dead. 
Our inſtruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding chear to a ſad Fanuc ru ſeaſt. 

Let ſuch honours 
And funeral rites, as to his birth and virtues 
Are due, be firſt perform'd. Denham*s Sophy, 
Thy hand o'er towns the fun ral torch diſplays, 
And forms a thouſand ills ten thouſand ways. 
Dryden. 
FuUNnE'REAL. adi. funerea, Latin. ] Suiting 
a funeral; dark; diſmal. 

But if his ſou} hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Inhabitant of deep diſaſtrous night, 
Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 
To the pale ſhade funereca! rites ordain. Pope. 
Fu nco'sITY, 2. J. ¶ from fangrs.] Unſolid 
excreſcence. Didi. 
Fu'xcous. adj. [from fungus.) Excreſ- 
cent; ſpongy; wanting firmneſs, 


Shateſp. 


. 


Watts.” 


It is often employed to keep down the fungous 
lips that ſpread upon the bone; but it is much 
more paintul than the eſcharotick medicines. 

Sharp's Surge. 

FUNGUS. 1. . [Tatin.] Strictly a muſh- 
room : a word uſed to expreſs ſuch ex- 
creſcences of fleſh as grow out upon the 
lips of wounds, or any other excreſcence 
from trees or.plants not naturally belong- 
ing to them; as the agarick from the 
larch-tree, and auriculz Judæ from elder. 

| Quiucr. 

The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as the fibres 
lengthen too much, are too fluid, and produce fun- 
gufes, or as they karden and produce calloſities. 

Arvuthnat an Diet. 

This eminence is compoſed of little points, or 
granula, called fr7gzs, or proud flen. Shag. 

FU'NICLE. . Je ¶funiculus, Latin.] A 
ſmall cord; a ſmall ligature ; a fibre. 

Fox1'cviar. adj. [ funiculaire, French, 
from funicle.] Conſiſting of a ſmall cord 
or fibre. > | 

Fu xk. z. J. A ſtinx. A low word. 

Fu'xneL, 2. / [infurdibulum, Latin; 
whence fundible, fundle, funnel.] 

1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe 
deſcending from it, through which li- 
quors are poured into vetlels with nar- 
row mouths; a tundiſh. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it re- 
ceives littie of it; but with a u,, and by de- 
grees, you ſhall fill many of them. Ben Fonſone 

Some the long funnel's curious mouth extend, 
Through which ingeſtes meats with eaſe * 

ac. 

The outward ear or auricula is made hollow, 
and contracted by degrees, to draw the ſound in- 
ward, to take in as much as may be of it, as we 
uſe a funnel to pour liquor into any veſſel. Ray. 

2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. 

Towards the middle are two large funnelr, bored 


through the roof of the grotto, to let in light ot 
freſh air. Addiſon. 


FUR. 2. /. [ fourrure, French.) | 
1. Skin with ſoft hair with which garments 
are lined for warmth, or covered for or- 


nament. 

December muſt be expreſſed with a horrid and 
fearful countenance; as alſo at his back a bundle of 
holly, holding in fur mittens the ſign of Capricorn, 

Peacham on Drawirge « 

»Tis but dreſſing up a bird of prey in his cap 
and fur to make a judge of him. L' Fftrangee 

And lorely gout wrapt up in furs 
And wheczing aſthma, loth to ſtir. See. 
2. Soft hair of beaſts found in cold coun- 
tries, where nature provides coats ſuĩtable 


to the weather; hair in general. 
This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would 
couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
| Keep their far dry, unbonnetted he runs, 
And bids what will take all. SHD. King Lear. 
Such animals as feed upon fleih quality it, the one 
by ſwallowing the hair or fur of te baatts they 
prey upon, the other by devouring tome part of the 
teathers of the birds they gorge themſelves with. 
Na on the Creation. 
3. Any moiſture exhaled to ſuch a degree 
as that the remainder ficks on the part. 
Methinks Ii am not right in ev'ry part; 
I feel a kind of trembling at my heart: 

My pulte unequal, and mv breath is ftrong 5 
Beſides a tiltiy /r upon my tongue. Orden. 
To FUR. v. 4. from the. noun. | 
1. To line or cover with Kin 
ſoft hair. | 

How mad a fizht it was to fee Dametas, like. 
rich tiſſue firmed wills lamotk ihe ? Sidzeys 
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FUR 

Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. EP. 

You are for dreams and ſlumbers, brother prieit ; 
You fur your gloves with reaſons. Shakeſp. 

2. To cover with ſoft matter. 

To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it 
under the bottom of a latten baſon; and, as it 
groweth to be ſurred and black within, ſtrike it with 
a feather into ſome ſhell. | Peacham. 

Three ſiſters, mourning for their brother's loſs, 
Their bodies hid in bark, and furr'd with moſs. 

Dryden. 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues. Philips. 

A dungeon wide and horrible ; the walls 
On all ſides furr”d with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. Addiſon. 

FuR. adv. [It is now commonly written 
far.] At a diſtance, | 
The white lovely dove 
Doth on her wing her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of faulcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 
UR-WROUGHT. adj. | fur and wrought. | 
Made of fur. | 

Silent along the mazy margin ſtray, 

And with the fur-wreught fly deluge the prey. 


Gay's Paſt. 

Fura'cious. adj, [| furax, Latin.] 

'Thievith ; inclined to teal. Di#. 
Fura'ciTY., 2. /. 


3 furax, Latin.) 
Diſpoſition to theft; thieviſnneſs. 


Fu BELOW. 2. J. A piece of ſtuff plaited | 


and puckered together, either below or 
above, on the petticoats or gowns of 
women. This, like a great many other 
words, is the child of mere caprice. 
Trev, Dia. 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we beltow _ 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. Pope. 
To Fu'REELOW. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To adorn with ornamental appendages 
of dreſs. 


When arguments too fiercely glare, 
You calm them with a milder air; 
To break their points, you turn their force, 
And furbeliw the plain diſcourſe. Prior. 
She was flounced and furbe/owed; every ribbon 
was crinkled and every part of her garments in curl. 
Reg | Addiſen. 
To FU'RBISH, v. g. | fourbir, French.] To 
burniſh ; to poliſh; to rub to brightneſs, 
It may enter Mowbray*'s waxen coat, 
Aud ſurbiſb new the name of John o'Gaunt. 
Shak. Rich. II. 
Furbiſb the ſpears, and put on the brigandines. 
Fer. xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbiſb up and reprint his old 
errours, hold that the ſufferings of the damned are 
not to be, in a ſtrict ſenſe, eternal; but that, after 
a certain period of time, there ſhall he a general 
gaol-delivery of the fouls in priſon, and that not a 
farther execution, but a final releaſe, South, 
As after Numa's peacetul reign, 
The martial Ancus did the ſceptre wield ; 
£urbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again, 
Reſum'd the long- forgotten ſhield, 
And led the Latins to che duſty field. 
Inferior miniſters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war; | 
And ſend him forth again, with farbi/Þ'd arms. 
| Dryden. 
Fu'sBISHER. #, /. feurbiſſeur, French; 
from furb;/.] One who poliſhes any 
thing. : | 
Furca'TroNn. 2. /. farca, Latin.] Forki- 
neſs; the ſtate of ſhooting two ways 
like the blades of a fork. 
When ſtags grow old they grow leſs branched, 


and firit loſe their brow-antlers, or loweſt faurcations 
next the head. Brown. 


FURFUR, u. /. [Latin,] Huſk or chaff, 
ſcurff or dandriff, that grows upon the 


Dryden. 


| 


FUR 
ſkin, with ſome likeneſs to bran, Quincy. 
FurxruRa'ctovus adj. | furfuracens, Latin. ] 
Huſky ; branny ; ſcaly. 
FU'RIOUS. adj. | furieux, French; furioſus, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Mad; phrenetick. 
No man did ever think the hurtful actions of 
furious men and innocents to be puniſhable. 
| | Hooker, 
2, Raging; violent; tranſported by paſſion 
beyond reaſon. | 
Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp'rate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. 
: ; Shakeſp. Mach. 
To be furious, 


Is to be frighted out of fear ; and in that mood, 
The dove will peck the eſtridge. Shakeſp. 
Noiſe, other than the ſound of dance or ſong, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
| 3 ilton, 

3. Violent; impetuouſly agitated. 
With clamour thence the rapid currents drive, 


Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide. 
Milton, 


Fu'r10USLY. adv. {from furious. | Madly ; 
violently ; vehemently. 


Which when his brother ſaw, fraught with great 
riet 
And hah, he to him leapt Furiouſly. Fa. Qu. 
They obſerve countenance to attend the practice; 
and this carries them on furiouſly to that which of 
themſelves they are inclined, Seth, 
She heard not half, ſo furiov/?y ſhe flies; 
Fear gave her wings. | Dry2en. 


Fu'RIOUSN ESS. 2. /. [from Furious. 
Frenzy; madneſs; tranſport of paſſion. 


To FURL. v. 3. freſler, French. ] To draw 


up; to contract. 

When ſortune ſends a ſtormy wind, 
Then ſhew a brave and preſent mind; 
And when with too indulgent gales 
She ſwells too much, then fur thy fails, 

Fu/xLonG. 2. /. [panlang, Saxon.] A 
meaſure of length; the eighth part of 
a mile. 

If a man ſtand in the middle of a field and ſpeak 
aloud, he ſhall be heard a furlong in a round and 
that in articulate ſounds. acon. 

Coming within a few. furlongs of the temple, they 
paſſed through a very thick grove. Addiſon. 


Fu'xLoUGH., 2. . [verlof, Dutch.] A 
temporary diſmiſſion from military ſer- 
vice; a licence given to a ſoldier to be 


abſent. 
Brutus and Cato might diſcharge their ſouls, 
And give them fur!ls's for another world; 
But we, like ſentries, are oblig'd to ſtand 
In ſtarleſs nights, and wait th' appointed hour. 
| Dryden. 
Fu'xMENTY. 2. /. [More properly u- 
menty, or frumety, of frumentum, Latin.) 
Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 
Remember, wife, therefore, though I do it not, 


The feed-cake, the paſties, and furmenty pot. 


Tuf/er. 
FR NACE. 2. . [ furnus, Latin.] An in- 
cloſed fireplace. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo hot 
That it may tinge yourſelf. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The fining pot is for ſilver and the furnace for 
gold. ros /. 
We have alſo furnaces of great diverſities, that 
keep great diverſity of heats. Bacon. 
The kings of Spain have erected divers furnaces 
and forges, for the trying and fining of their gold. 
' Abbot, 
Whoſo falleth not down and worſhippeth, ſhall 
the ſame hour be caſt into the midſt of a burning 


fiery furnace. Dan. 
A dungeon horrible, on all ſid es around, 
As one great furnace, flam'd. Milton. 


3 
Creech. 
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FUR 


To FURNACE, UV, fo 2 8 the noun. 
To throw out as ſparks from a furnace 
A bad word. | ; 
3 pa urnaces 
e thick ſiglis from him. Shakeſpeare's Cymnbel: 
To FU!/RNISH. «©. a. [ faurnir, Freach. 
1. To ſupply with what is neceſſary to 3 
certain purpoſe. | 

| She hath directed 

How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe: 
What gold and jewels the is furniſb'd with. 
| $ . 
His training ſuch, | bakeſpeare, 
That he may furniſb and inſtruct great teachers 
And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf. Shater, 
Thou ſhalt Furniſb him liberally out of thy fork. 
30 cult, xy 
Come, thou ftranger, and furniſh a table, = 
feed me of that thou-haſt ready. ech 
Auria, having driven the Turks from Coton. 
both by ſea and land, fwrniſbed the city with corn, 
wine, victual, and powder. Knolless Hifi, 
I ſhall not need to heap up inſtances; eren 
one's reading and converſation will ſufficiently 
Furniſh him, if he wants to be better ſtored. 
Lecke, 
2. To give; to ſupply. 

Theſe ſimple ideas, the materials of all or 
knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to the mind 
only by theſe two ways, ſenſation and reficQion, 

Licke, 

It is not the ſtate, but a compact among privite 
perſons that hath fwrniſbed out thele ſeveral remit. 
tances. : Addijmn, 

3. To fit up; to fit with appendages, 
Something deeper, 
Whereof perchance theſe are but . 
| Shakeſprave, 

Plato entertained ſome of his friends at dinger, 
and had in the chamber a bed or couch, neatiy 
and coftly furniſhed, Diogenes came in, and gt 
up upon the bed, and trampled it, faying, ! 
trample upon the pride of Plato, Plato milily 
anſwered, But with greater pride, Diogenes. 

Bacou's Apopith, 

We were led into another great room, farr;/eed 

with old infcriptions. Addifen en Ttai;, 
4. To equip; to fit out for any unden. 
taking. | | 

Wil your lordſhip lend me a thouſand pounds to 

furniſh me? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
| Ideas, forms, and intellects, 
Have furni/h'd out three diff rent ſes, Pri, 

Doubtleſs the man Jeſus Chriſt is furnifoed with 
ſuperior powers to all the angels in heaven, d*c 
he is employed in ſuperior work. Wat! 

. To decorate; to ſupply with ornamental 


houſehold ſtuff, 
The wounded arm would fur i all their room, 
And bleed for ever ſcarlet in the Jooms. F 
Fu'RNISHER, #. . | fournifſerr, French, 


from furnilb.] One who ſupplies ot fs 


._ out, | 
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Fo'snITURE. 2. , [ fourniture, Frendi; 


from furni/h. | : 
1. Moveables; goods put in a houſe for uſe 
or ornament, | WG 
No man can tranſport his late retinuc, LL, 
tuous fare, and his rich furniture into ac 
world. ©, 000 
There are many noble palaces in Venice; 
Furniture is not very ri ch, if we except the pO 
Addiſis. 
2. Appendages. ; SITS 
By a general conflagration mankind ia be d. 
ſtroyed, with the form and all the. nf 
earth, b be 
3. Equipage ; embelliſhments ; decorations 
' Young Clarion, with vauntfut tuſtrhed, 
After his guiſe did cait abroad to fare, 
And thereto 'gan his furnityres prepare 
The duke is dach / : ſee the 2 
And fit it with ſuch furniture as luis _ 
The greatneſs of his perſon, SH Heng = 


erer. 
0% 
de lead, 


e. 


And Winter from thy furry mantle ſhake. 


FUR : 


zund muſt be of a mixt brow, and large 
3 the horſe's furniture muſt be of very ſen- 
{ible colours. Dryden. 


Nee 11. J. from far.] A dealer in 


furs. | 
rukkow. 1. /. [punh, Saxon. ] 
|. A ſmall trench made by the plow for 


the reception of ſeed. 


Wheat muſt be ſowed above furrow before Mi- 


chaelmas. : Mortimer. 
Then ploughs for ſeed the fruitful frrows broke, 
And oxen labour'd firſt beneath the yoke. Dryden. 
2. Any long trench or hollow; as a wrinkle, 
My lord it is, though time has plow'd that face 
with many furrows ſince I ſaw it firſt; 
vet I'm too well acquainted with the ground quite 
to forget it. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus, 
FuRROW-WEED. 2. J. [ furrow and weed. ] 
A weed that grows in furrowed land, 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow-weeds. 
Shakeſp. 
T;Fou'RROW. v. a. [from the noun; pypian, 


Saxon. ] 
1. To cut in furrows. 
While the ploughman near at hand, | 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land. Milton. 
2, To divide in long hollows. 
No briny tear has furrow'd her ſmooth cheek, 
Suckling. 
The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough ſea, and ſmooths its farrore'd face. 


3. To make by cutting. 
There go the ſhips that furrow out their way; 
Lea, there of whales enormous ſights we fee. 
Motton. 
FuRRY. adi. [from fur.] 
1, Covered with fur; dreſſed in fur, 
From Volgar's banks th' imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war. Felton. 


2. Conſiſting of fur. 


Stretch out thy lazy limbs, awake, awake, 


Dryden. 
Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might, 
Or claws to ſeize their furry ſpoils in fight. 
| Dryden. 


FURTHER. adj, [from forth, not from 


far, as is commonly imagined ; forth, | 


further, furtheſt, corrupted from forther, 


fortheft, gonSen, Saxon. Forther is uſed | 


by Sir Thomas More, See Foxrh and 
FarTHER, of which the examples are to 
be referred to this word. 
1, At a greater diſtance, 
2. Beyond this. 
What further need have we of witneſſes. 
Mat. xxvi. 65. 
Satan had journey'd on, penſive and flow : 
But further way found none, fo thick intwin'd, 
one continu'd brake, the undergrowth _ 
Vt ſhrubs and tangling buſhes had perplex'd 
All path of man or beaſt that paſs'd that way. 
a Milton. 
Their earneſt eyes they fix'd, imagining 
For one forbidden tree a multitude 
Now ris'n, to work them further woe or ſhame. 
Milton, 
I may meet 
Some wand'ring ſpirit, from him to draw 
What further would be learn'd. 


3. Further has in ſome ſort the force of a 
ſubſtantive in the phraſe zo further, for 
nothing further. 125 

| Let chis appeafe | 
Thy doubt, ſince human reach no fierther knows. 

ES Milton. 

FuzTyeR, adv. [from forth.] To a 
greater diſtance. * : 

And the angel of the Lord went further, and 


Milton. 


Dryden. | 


| 


FUR 
To Fu'gTnrR, v. 4. [from the adverb; 
Fon dn ran, Saxon.] To put onward; 
to forward; to promote; to countenance; 
to aſſiſt; to help, 

Things thus ſet in order, in quiet and reſt, 

Shall Further thy harveſt, and pleaſure thee Tue 
1 ere 

Could their fond ſuperſtition have furthered fo 
great attempts, without the mixture of a true per- 
ſuaſion concerning the irreſiſtible foree of divine 
power, Hooker, 

Grant not, O Lord, the deſires of the wicked; 

Furiber not his wicked device. Pſ. cxl. 8. 
This binds thee then to further my deſign, 

As I am bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 

 Fu'RTHERANCE. 2. . [from further.] 
Promotion; advancement ; help. 

The Gauls learned them firſt, and uſed them 
only for the furtherance of their trade and private 
* | Spenſer. 

Our diligence muſt ſearch out all helps and 
furtherances of direction, which ſcriptures, coun- 
cils, fathers, hiſtories, the laws and practices of all 
churches afford. Hooker, 

For gain and work, and ſucceſs in his affairs, 
he ſeeketh furtherance of him that hath no man- 
ner of power. Hooker, 

Cannot my body, nor blood ſacrifice, 

Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? 
| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

If men were minded to live righteouſly, to be- 
lieve a God would be no hindrance or prejudice to 
any ſuch deſign, but very much for the advance- 
ment and furtherance of it. Tillotſon. 

Fu'R THERER, 2. /. from further,] Pro- 
moter ; advancer. 

That earneſt favourer and furtherer of God's true 
religion, that faithful ſervitor to his prince and 
country. ' Aſcham. 


Moreover ; beſides. 
This ring 1 do accept moſt thankfully, 
And fo, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 
I pray you, ſhew my youth old Shylock's houſe, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Fu'rTIVE. adj. | furtive, Fr. furtivus, 
Latin.] Stolen; gotten by theft. 
Or do they, as your ſchemes, I think, have ſhown, 
Dart furtive beams and glory not their own, 
All ſervants to that ſource of light, the ſun ? 
| -_-, 
Fu'RUNCLE., . /. | furoncle, Fr. furun- 
culus, Latin.) A bile ; an angry puſtule. 
A furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, and 
inflamed ; apd as it increafeth, it riſeth up with 
an acute head, and ſometimes a puſtule; and then 
it is more inflamed and painful, when it arrives 
at its ſtate, which is about the eighth or ninth day. 
Wiſeman. 
Fu! Rv. 2. /. { furor, Latin; furcur, French. ] 
1. Madneſs, | 
2. Rage; paſſion of anger; tumult of mind 


approaching to madneſs, 
I do oppoſe my patience to his fury ; and am arm'd 
To ſuffer with a quietneſs of ſpirit 
The very tyranny and rage of his, Shakeſp. 
He hath given me to know the natures of living 
creatures, and the faries of wild beaſts. 
| Wijd. vii. 20. 
3. Enthuſiaſm ; exaltation of fancy, 
Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with 2 
divine fury infpired; and her voice would, in lo 
beloved an occaſion, ſecond her wit. Sidney. 
A ſybil, that had number'd in the world 
The ſun to courſe two hundred compaſſes, 
In her prophetick fury ſew'd the work. Shakeſp. 
Greater than human kind ſhe feem'd to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke; 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling Fury roll, 
When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul. 
Dryden's An. 


4. [From furia, Latin. ] One of the 
deities of vengeance, and thence a ſtormy, 


flood in a narrow place. Numb, xxil. . turbulent, violent, raging woman, 


Fu'sTHERMORE. adv. | further and more.] 


* 


F US 


The fight of any of the houſe of York, ; 
Is as a fury to torment my ſoul. Shakefp» 

It was the moſt proper place for a fury to make 
her exit; and [I believe every reader's imagination 
is pleaſed, when he ſees the angry goddeſs thus 
finking in a tempeſt, and plunging herſelf into 
hell, amidſt ſuch a ſcene of horror and confuſion. 

| ” Addiſon on Italy. 
FURZ. . J. [pipp, Saxon; genifta ſpinaſa, 
Lat.] Gorſe; goſs. 

The whole plant is very thorny : the flowers, 
which are of the pea-bloom kind, are diſpoſed in 
ſhort thick ſpikes, which are ſucceeded by ſhort 
compreſſed pods, in each of which are contained 
three or four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Miller. 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole, 

Both timber and furxin, the turf and the cole. 

5 Tuffer. 

For fewel, there groweth great ſtore of furze. 
of which the ſhrubby ſort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Carew. 

We may know, 
And when to reap the grain, and when to ſow, 
Or when to fell the furxes. Dryden's Virgil. 
Fu'sxzy. adj. from furze.] Overgrown 
with furze; full of gorſe. 

Wide through the furzy field their rout they take, 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. 

5 Cay. 
FusCAT10N. z. / | fuſcus, Latin.] The 
act of darkening or obſcuring. Diet. 
To FUSE. v. a. | fundo, fuſum, Latin. | 
To melt; to put into fuſion; to liquify 
by heat. 

To FUSE. v. . To be melted; to be ca- 
pable of being liquified by heat. 

Fus EE. 2./. | fuſcau, French. ] 

1. The cone round which is wound the 
cord or chain of a clock or watch. 


The reaſon of the motion of the balance is by 
the motion of the next wheel, and that by the mo - 
tion of the next, and that by the motion of the 
fuſee, and that by the motion of the ſpring: the 
whole frame of the watch carries a reaſonableneſs 
in it, the paſſive impreſſion of the intellectual idea 
that was in the artiſt, Hale. 


2. A firelock [from fil, French]; a ſmall 
neat muſquet, This is more properly 
written fal. 

Foss of a bomb or granado ſhell, is that 
which makes the whole powder or com- 


deſigned execution. *Tis uſually a 
wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire, 
< . * 

or ſome ſuch matter; and is intended 


motion of the bomb from the mouth of 
the mortar to the place where it is to fall, 
which time Anderſon makes twenty⸗ 
ſeven ſeconds. | ' . Harris. 
Fu'stt. Track of a buck. Ainfworth. 
Fu's1BLE. adj, from fufe.] Capable of 
being melted; capable of being made 
liquid by heat. 

Colours atforded by metalline bodies, either col- 
liquate with, or otherwiſe penetrate into other bo- 
dies, eſpecially fu/75le ones. Boyle. 

Fus1B1'LITY. 2. /. [from fufible,| Ca- 
pacity of being melted ; quality of grow- 
ing liquid by heat. 

The ancients obſerving in that material a kind 
of metallical nature, or at leaſt a fufibility, ſeem 
to have reſolved it into a nobler uſe. 

Witton's ArchiteFure, 

The bodies of moſt uſe, that are ſought for out 
of the depths of the earth, are the metals which 
are diſtmguithed from other bodies by their weight, 

' ffibility, and malleableneſs. Z 


Oct. 
Fu's11.. adj. { faſile, French; fiilis, Latin.] 
4 | 1 Capable 


poſition in the ſhell take fire, to do the 


to burn no longer than is the time of the 
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US 
1. Capable of being melted ; liquifiable by 
heat. 

Some, leſs ſkilful, fancy theſe ſcapi that occur 
in moſt of the larger Gothick buildings of En- 
gland are artificial; and will have ity that they are 
a kind of fahl marble. Woodward. 

2. Running by the force of heat, 
The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit molds prepar'd ; from which he form'd 
Firit his own tools: then, what might elſe be wrought 
Fujils, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Perpetual flames, 
Ober fand and athes, and the ſtubborn flint, 
Prevailing, turn into a fit ſea. _ Philips. 
Fu'sr1.. . .. | fufl, French. ] 
I. A firelock; a ſmall neat muſquet. 
2. In heraldry; from fas, Latin.) 
Something like a ſpindle. 

Fufils muſt be made long, and ſmall in the 
middle, in the agcient coat of Montague, argent 
three fr;/i/s in feſſe gules. Peacbam. 

Fus 1LI ER. 2. /. [from fiſil.] A ſoldier 
armed with a fuſil; a muſketeer. 

Fu stox. 2. /. ¶ ſaſio, Latin; fuſion, Fr.] 

1. The act of melting. | 

2. The ſtate of being melted, or of run- 
ning with heat. 

Metals in Hifion do not flame for want of a copi- 
ous fume, except ſpelter, which fumes copioully, 
and thereby flames. Newton's Opt. 

Fuss. »./. [A low cant word.] A tu- 
mult; a buſtle, 

End as it befits your ſtation ; 

Come to uſe and application; 
Nor with ſenates keep a /; 
I ſubmit, and anſwer thus. 
FUST. z. /. | ffte, French.) 
1. The trunk or body of a column. 


Swift. 


as that of a mouldy barrel. 
To Fusr. v. 2. [from the noun. ] To 

row mouldy ; to ſmell ill. 
FU'STIAN. 2. . ¶ futaine, French; from 
Hife, a tree, becauſe cotton grows on 


trees. 
1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cot- 


ton, and perhaps now of cotton only. 

Is fupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, the ſer- 
ving-men in their new Vuftian and their white 
Kockings ? Shakeſpeare. 

2. A high ſwelling kind of writing made 
up of heterogeneous parts, or of words 
and ideas ill aſſociated; bombaſt. 


Nor will you raiſe in me combuſtian, | 
By dint of high heroick fuian. Faxdibrar. 
What frgiian have I heard theſe gentlemen find 
aut in Mr, Cowley's odes! In general, I will ſay, 
»bat nothing can appear more beautiful to me than 
the frength of hot: images which they condemn. 
: Dryden. 
Figkbian is thoughts and words ill ſorted, and 
wiihout the leaſt relation to each other. Diyden. 
Chance thoughts, when govern'd by the cloſe, 
ft rife to futian, or deſcend to proſe. Smitb. 


— 


1. Made of faſtian, 


Fos IAR. ad;. [from the noan.] | 
id 7 


FUT 


2. Swelling ; unnaturally pompous; ridi- 
culouſly tumid. Uſed of ſtile, 
When men argue, th' greateſt part 
O' th” conteſt falls on terms of art, 
Until the Fuſtian ſtuff be ſpent, 
And then they fall to th' argument. Hdibrat. 
Virgil, if he could have ſeen the firſt verſes of 
the Sytvæ, would have thought Statiug mad in his 
Fu«/tian deſcription of the ſtatue on the brazen horſe. 
| | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Fu'sTiC. 2. /. A fort of wood brought 
from the Weſt-Indies, uſed in dying of 
cloth, | | Die, 
To Fu'sTEIGATE. v. a [| fuſtigo, Latin] 
To beat with a tick; to cane. Did. 


FusriIA RIAN. z. . [from fuffy.] A 


low fellow; a ſtinkard; a ſcoundrel. 
A word uſed by Shake/peare only. 
Away, you ſcullion, you rampallian, you ure 
rian : I'll tickle your cataſtrophe, haxeſp. 
Fu'sr1ness. 2. J. [from fifty, }] Mouldi- 
FusTyY, adj, [from foff.] Ul-ſmelling ; 
mouldy. 5 
Hector ſhall have a great catch, if he knock 
out either of your brains: he were as good crack a 
Fufty nut with no kernel. 
The Futy plebeians hate thine honours. Shak, 
The large Achilles, at this f/f; ſtuff, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
FUTILE. adj. | futile, French; futilis, | 


- Gittance of time than the ſight of an angel can be 


Latin. ] 
1. Talkative; loquacious. 
One futile perſon, that maketh it his glory to 
tell, will do more hurt than many that know it 
their duty to conceal. 


FuTi'LiITY. 2. /. [ futilite, French; from 
futile. | 
1. Talkativenefs ; loquacity. 
This fable does not ftrike fo much at the farility 


of women, as at the incontinent Jevity of prying | 


humour. L*Efftrange. 

2. Triflingneſs ; want of weight; want of 

ſolidity. | 
Trifling fetility appears in their ſigns of the zo- 
diack, and their mutual relations and aſpects. 

Bentley. 

Fu'TTOCKs. 2. /. 
hooks. Stiuner.] The lower timbers that 
hold the ſhip together. 

FU'TURE. adj. | futzrus, Latin; futur, 
French.) That which will be hereafter ; 
to come: as, the future late, : 

Glory they ſung to the moſt High! good will 
To ſuture men, and in their dwellings peace. 


4 ilton, 
He ſows the teeth at Pallas's command, 
And flings the future people from his hand. 
Addiſen's Ovid. 


Fu'rugre. 
Time to come; ſomewhat to happen 


Shakeſ} peare. | 


| Bacon. | 
2. [From Vie, French.] A ſtrong ſmell, 2. Trifiing ; worthleſs; of no weight. 


[corrupted from foe: | 


n. /. [from the adjective. ] | 


k Thy lefters have tranſported me 
This ign'rant 28 time; and I feel now 
wiure in the inftant Shake , 

The mind, once Jaded by an 8 e 
power, either is difabled for the future, or alle 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after, 
| | Locke, 

Fu'TURELY, adv. [from future.] In time 
to come. 

This preſcience of God, as it i i i 
not the cauſe of any thing — — 

neither doth God's aforeknowledge impoſe any pe. 
ceſſity, or bind. Raleigh, 


FuTur1'TION. . / [from future.] The 
ſtate of being to be; the condition of he. 
ing come to paſs hereafter. 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of 
world's redemption hould reſt only in the — 
of poſſibilities, and hang ſo looſe in reſpe of itz 
fururition, as to leave the event in an equal poiſe, 
whether ever there ſhould be ſuch a thing or no? 

| Seutk. 

Forv'aiTy, 2. /. [from fiuure.] 

1. Time to come; events to come. 

Not my ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows, 

| Nor purpos'd merit in frturity, 

Can ranſom me, Shakeſpeare's Othelis, 

I will contrive ſome way to make it known to 
Futurity, that I had your lordihip for my patron, 

2. Event to come. 

All futurities are naked before that All-ſeeing 
Eye, the fight of which is no more. hindred by 


determined þy diftance of place. Sonth, 
This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 

Thou ſkill'd in fate and dark futurity, Pape. 

3. The ſtate of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the bare poſſibi- 
 lities, which never commence into a futuriy; it 
requiring ſuch a free, ſedate and intent mind, as 
it may be, is no where found but among the 
platonical ideas. Glanville's Scepfii, 


7% FUZZ. v. n. [without etymology.] 
To fly out, in ſmall particles. 

Fuzz BALL. 1. f. [ ur and ball.) A 
kind of fungus which, when preſſed, 
burſts and ſcatters duſt in the eyes. 
Fr. interj. | fy, French and Flemiſh ; e, 
Greek; wah, Lat.] A word of blame 
and diſapprobation. 


And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Whoſe wrathful wreaks themſelves do now allay, 
| Spenſer, 
Hy, my lord, fy! a ſoldier, and afraid? Wet 
need we fear who knows it, when none can call 
our power to aceount? Shakeſpeare, 
A bawd, fir, fy upon him! Shakeſpeare. 
But fy, my wand' fing muſe, how thou do'ft ray! 
Expectance Calls thee now another way. Misios. 


* 


Nay, fy, what mean you in this open place? 
Unhand me, or, I ſwear, I'll ſcratch your face: 
Let go, for ſhame ; you make me mad tor ſpite: 
My mouth's my own; and if you kils, 1'il bite. 

Hen, 
ä Ey, madam, he cried, wemuſt be paſt all u. 
”  gaietics, 


4 gr: * 


hereafter. | 


G, 


a chatt 
A's EL, 

Italian 
exciſe , 


GAD 


Geek T, and the Latin, which is 
called that of the hard G, becauſe 
t is formed by a preſſure ſomewhat hard 
of the forepart of the tongue againſt the 
upper gum. 
iy 5 0, u, J, r; as, gate, go, gull, 
The other ſound, called that of the ſoft 
C, reſembles that of J, and is com- 
Nonly, though not always, found before, 
„ i; às, gem, gibbet. Before 7, at the 
end of a word, g is commonly melted 
away; as in the French, from which 
del. words are commonly derived: thus, 
for benign, malign, condign, we pronounce 
benine, maline, condine. It is often ſilent 
in the middle of the words before þ; as, 
might, The Saxon L, z, ſeems to have 
had generally the ſound of y conſonant; 
whence gate is by ruſticks ſtill pronoun- 
ced hate. | ; 

GaBanDINE. 2. J. [gavardina, Italian. ] 


A coarſe frock ; any mean dreſs. 

My beſt way is to creep under his gabardine; 
there is no other ſhelter hereabouts. Shakeſpeare. 
You call me miſbe iever, cut-throat dog, 


7 GA UE. v. 2. [ gabbare, Italian; gav- 
leren, Dutch, ] 


1, To make an inarticulate noiſe.. 
When thou could” not, ſavage, | 
Stew thine own meaning, but woul'ſt gasse like 
A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 
With words that made them known. 
Flocks of fowl, that when the tempeſt roar, 
Wich their hoarſe gabbling ſeek the ſilent ſhoar. 

| Dryden. 
. To prate loudly without meaning. 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honeſty, but to 


bake an alchouſe of my lady's houſe? 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 


Which made ſo:ne think, when he did pabdle, 

11" bag heard three labourers of Babel. e 
duch a rout, and ſuch a rabble, 

Run to hear jack Pudding gebble, Sewift, 


erg. 2. J [from the verb.] 

3 noiſe like that of brute ani- 

Mals. 

N 

ſe ſeem to know, is to know ſtraight our purpoſe : 

£01395 language, gabble enough, and good enough. 

1 "vakejpeare's All"s xvell that ends well. 

Lond talk without meaning. 

Ry a hideous gabble riſes loud 

3 cach to other calls, 

. . Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
. v [from gabble.] A prater; 


achattering fellow. 


1. . J. [gabello, French; gavella, 


Has two ſounds, one from the 


This ſound & retains be- 


And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gabardine. Shake. 
The knight did {trait ſubmit, 

And laid his weapons at her feet: 

Next he diſrob'd his gabardine, 

And with it did himſelf reſign. Hudibras. 


Shakeſpeare. |. 


lablle like tinkers at this time of night? Do ye | 


to know what we ſpeak one to another, ſo 


G. 


The gabelt of Naples are very high on oil, wine, 

and tobacco. = = Addifor on Italy. 
GA[BON. n. . [French.] A wicker 
baſket which 13 filled with earth to make 

a fortification or intrenchment. 
His battery was defended all along with gabo7s, 

and caſks filled with ſand. nolles, 
GA BLE. . . [gaval, Welſh; gable, 
French.] The ſloping roof of a building. 
Take care that all your brick-work be covered 
with the tiling, according to the new way of 
building, without gabe ends, which are very heavy, 
and very apt to let the water into the brick-work. 
Moriimer's Haſbandry. 

Gap. z./. zad, Saxon; gaddur, Iſlandick, 
a club.] 


1. A wedge or ingot of ſteel. 
Flemiſh ſteel is brought down the Rhine to Dort, 
and other parts, fome in bars, and ſome in gads ; 
and therefore called Flemich ſteel, and ſometimes 
gad ſteel. Mexer's Mech, Exer. 
2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for a 


{tile or graver, [from GD, Saxon, a goad. 
I will go get a leaf of braſs, 
And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To Gan. v. 2. [Derived by Skinner from 
gadfly; by Junius from gadaw, Welſh, to 
forſake; thought by athers only the pre- 
terite of the old word agaan, 10 go.] To 
ramble about without any ſettled pur- 
poſe; to rove looſely and idly. 


 gadding ? 
Where I have learnt me to repent. 
Give the water no paſſage, neither a wicked woman 
liberty to gad abroad. | Ecclefe. xxv. 25. 
The leſſer devils aroſe with ghaſtly rore, 
And thronged forth about the world to gad; 
Each land they fill'd, river, ſtream and ihre. 
| Fairfax. 
Envy is 2a gadding paſſion, and walketh the 
ſtreets, and doth not keep home. Bacon. 
Gad not abroad at cv'ry queſt and call 
Of an untrained hope cr paſlſion; 
To court each place or fortune that doth fa!!, 
Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 
Thee, ſhepherd, thee the woods and defart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o' ergroven, 
And all their echo's moan. Milton, 
A fieice loud buzzing breeze; their ſtings draw 
blood, 
And drive the cattle gadaing through the 3 : 
ry des, 
She wreaks her anger on her rival's head; N 
With furies trights her from her native home, 
And drives her gadJing, round the world to roam. 


Shakefp. 


There's an or loft, and this coxcomb runs a 
gaddirg after wild fo xl. 1 Fitrange. 
No wonder their thoughts ſhould be perpet.atiy 
ſhifting from what diſguſts them, and ſte beiter 
entertainment in more pleaſing objects, after which 
they will unavoidably be gadd/rg. Leckes, | 


GA DD FPR. 2. . [from gad.] A rambler: 
one that runs rauch abroad without bu- 


ſineſs. 
A drunken woman, and a gaclier abroad, carſeth | 


How now, my headſtrong, where have you been : 


Dry. len. A 


Ga/oprtncry. adv. [from gad.] In a 
rambling, roving manner. 
Ga'dFLY. 2. J. | gad and fy; but by Si u- 
ner, who makes it the original of gad: 
it is called goadffy, Suppoſed to be ori- 
ginally from gad, in Saxon ad, and 
.] A fly that when he ſtings the 
cattle makes them gad or run madly 
about; the breeſe. ; 
The fly called the gadfychreedeth of ſomewhat. 
that ſwimmeth upon the top of the water, and is moit 
about ponds. Lacen's Nat. fiſt. 
Light fly his Qumbers, if perchance a flight 
Ot angry gadflies faſten on the herd. Thompors 
GaAFF. 2. J. A harpoon or large hook. 
| Ainſworth... 
GAFFER. 7. /..[zefene, companion, Sax- 
on.] A word of reſpect now obſolete, . 
or applied only in- contempt to a mean. 
perſon. 
For gaffer Treadwell told us by the bye, 
Exceſſive ſorrow is exceeding dry. Gay's Paftoral:. 
GAL Es. 2. , I gapelucap, ſpears, Saxon. ] 
1. Artificial ſpurs put upon cocks when 
they are ſet to fight. 
2. A ſteel contrivance to bend croſs-hows.. 
Ainfeoorth,. 
To GAG. v. . [from gaghel, Dutch, the 
palate, Minſte co.] To ſtop the mouth 
with ſomething that may allow to breathe, 
but hinder to ſpeak. | 
He's out of his guard already: unleſs you 
laugh and miniſter occation to him, he is gagg'd. 
Spakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
There foam' d rebellious logick, gagg'd and bound. 


| 


Pope. 4 
GAG. 2. J. [from the verb.] Something 
put into the mouth to hinder ſpeech or 


eating. 
Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain, . 
With gags and muzzles their ſoft mouths reitrain. 
Dryden. 
Your woman would have run up ſtairs before me; 
but I have ſecured her below with a gag in her chaps, 
Dryden... 
GAE. rf. gage, French.) 
1. A pledge; » pawn; a caution; any thing 
given in ſecurity, 
He, when the framed ſhield cf Nlain Sansſoy 
He ſpy d. with that fame lairy champion's page, 
He tc him eopt; and the fame envious gage, 
Of victor's glory from him ſnatch a . 
Fairy Queen. 
There I throw my gage, 
Diſclaiming here the kindred of a king, 
Aud lav atlde ray high blood's rovaity. Sbadeſp. 
There is my gage, the maaual ſeal of death, 
That marks thee ouc for heli. Sue. 
They from their moth-rs breaſts por erphans reid, 
Nor without gage to ihe needy lend. S. ive, 
1 am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. Soritern, 
Nut ſince it was decreed, aufpicions ! ine, 
In Britain's right that thou ſþould tt ved the main, 
Heav'a, as agagey witli | calt ſome provious thing, 
And thereiore docm'd chat Lawio hold be Hain. 


Ttalian - 
den; Fapel, Sax f 
ie Th.” on, ; tribute. ] An 


I 


great anger; and ſhe will not cover her own ſhame. 
| Eceteſ. xxvi F. 


D yen. 
| 12 


— 


4. Overplus in a comparative 


GA 
In any truth, that gets not poſſeſſion of our minds 
by ſelt- evidence or demonſtration, the arguments that 
gain it aſſent, are the vouchers and gage of its pro- 
bability. R Locke. 
2. A meaſure; a rule of meaſuring. 
One judges, as the weather dictates, right 
The poem 1s at noon, and wrong at night; 
Another judges by a ſurer gage, 
An author's principles or pareatage. 
To GAGE. v. 3. [gager, French.] 
1. To wager; to depone as a wager; to 


Young. 


impawn ; to give as a caution, pledge, or | 


ſecurity. . 
A moiety competent | | 

Was gaged by our king. Shakeſpeare. 

He found the Turkiſh merchants making merry: 

unto theſe merchants he gave due ſalutations, ga- 

ging his faith for their ſafety, and they likewiſe to 


him. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
2. To bind by ſome caution or ſurety; to 
My chief care 


Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To meaſure; to take the contents of 
any veſſel of liquids particularly. More 
properly gauge. Sec GAUGE. 
/ We ſhall ſee your bearing. 
— Nay, but I bar to-night: you ſhall not gage me 
| By what we do to-night. Shakeſpeare. 
To GA'GGLE, v. z. | gagen, gagelen, Dutch. ] 
To make a noiſe like a gooſe. 25 
Birds prune their feathers geeſe gaggle, and 
crows ſeem to call upon rain; which is but, the 
comfort they receive in the relenting of the air. 
Bacor's Natural Hiſtory. 
May fat geeſe gaggle with melodious voice, 
And ne'er want gooleberries or appleſauce, Xing. 
GAL V. adv. | from gay. ] 
1. Airily; cheerfully. 
2. Splendidly. See GAYLY. 
GAIN. ». /. [ gain, French. ] | 
1. Profit; advantage; contrary to AV. 
But what things were ga to me, thoſe I counted 
loſs tor Chriſt. Phil. iii. 7. 
Belides the purpoſe it were now, to teach how 
victoiy ſhould be uſcd, or the gains thereof com- 
municated to the general conſent. Rateigh. 
Havock and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain 
Milton. 
It ie in praife of men as in gettings and gains; 
for light gains make heavy purſes; for light gen 
come thick, whereas great come but now and then. 
Bacon's Effays. 
This muit be made by fome governor upon his 
own private account, who has a great ſtock that 
i.e is content to turn that way, and is invited by 
the. gains. ; Temple. 
Compute the gairs of his ungovern'd zeal, 
IU ſuits his cloth the praiſe of railing well. Dryder. 
Folly fights tor kings or dives for gain. Pope. 
2, Intereſt; lucrative views, | 
That, fir, which ſerves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ſtorm. 
3. Unlawful advantage. | 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them whom 
I ſent unto you ? 2 Cor. xii. 17. 
It pride, if eavy, if the luſt of gain, 
If mad ambition in thy boſom reign, 
1 hou boaſt'ſt, alas! thy ſober ſenſe in vain. 
Fitægerald. 
computa- 
tion; any thing oppoſed to loſs. 
To Galn. v. a. | gagner, French.] 


1. To obtain as profit or advantage. 
Egypt became a gained ground by the muddy 


Sbakeſpea re. 


and limeous matter drought down by the Nilus, | 


which ſettled by degrees into a firm land. | 
Hrow:'s Puigar Erreurs, 

He gas, to live as Man, 
Higher degree of life, Milton. 


GAI 


What reinforcement we may gain ſrom hope. 
E p Milton. 
2. To win; not to loſe. 
A leper once he loſt, and gair'd a king. Milton. 
3. To have the overplus in comparative 
- computation. 
If you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty one 
to fill the other, you gain nothing by that. 
; Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
4. To obtain; to procure; to receive. | 
I acceptance found, which gain'd 
This anſwer from the gracious voice divine. Milton. 
That ſide from ſmall reflection gains 
Of glimm'ring air, leſs vex'd with tempeſt loud. 
| ; Milton. 
If ſuch a tradition were endeavoured to be ſet 
on foot, it is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at 
firſt gain entertainment; but much more difficult to 
conceive however it ſhould come to be univerſally 
propagated. Tilloatfon's Sermons. 
For fame with toil we gain, but loſe with eaſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe, Pope. 
5. To obtain increaſe of any thing allotted. 
I know that ye would gain the time, becauſe ye 
ſee the king is gone from me. Dan. ii. 8, 
6. To obtain whatever, good or bad. 
Ye ſhould not have looſed trom Crete, and have 
gained this harm and loſs. Acts, xxvii. 21. 
7. To win againſt oppoſition. h 
They who were ſent to the other paſs, after 
a ſhort reſiſtance, gained it. Clarendpn. 
Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 
And only gains the wealthy clieats's cauſe. 
Dryden's Perf. 
O love! for Sylvia let me gaiz the prize, | 
And make my tongue victorieus as her eyes. Pope, 
8. To draw into any intereſt or party. 
Come, with preſents, laden from the port, 
To gratify the queen and gaiz the court. Dryden. 
It Pyrrhus muſt be wrought to pity, 
No woman does it better than yourſelt: 
If you gain him, I ſhall comply of courſe. 
: A. Philips. 
9. To obtain as a wooer. 
He never ſhall find out fit mate, but ſuch 
As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake, 
Or whom he wiſhes moit ſhall ſeldom gain 
Through her perverſeneſs, but ſhall ſee her gaiz'd 
By a far worſe. Milton. 
10. To reach; to attain. 
The Welt ſtill glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Death was the poſt, which I almoſt did gain: 
Shall I once more be toit into the main? Muller. 
Sun! ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 
And when high noon haſt gaiz'd, and when thou 
fall'it. ; Milton. 
We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 
a very troublelome march to gaiz the top of it. 
| Addifon on Italy. 
Thus ſav'd from death, they gaix the Pheſtan ſhores, 
With ſhatter'd veſſels and diſabled oars. Pope. 
11. Tc GalN over, To draw to another 


party or intereſt, 

The court of Hanover ſhould have endeavoured 
to gain cver thoſe who were repreſented as their 
enemies. Swift, 
To (GAIN, TV. Zo 
1. To grow rich; to have advantage; to 

be advanced in intereſt or happineſs. 

Thou haſt taken uſury and increaſe, and thou 
haſt greedily gained of thy neighbours by extortions. 
Ezek. Xxii. 12. 

2. To encroach: to come forward by de- 


grees: with n. 

When watchful herons leave their watry ſtand, 
And mounting upward with erected flight, 
Gain on the ſkies, and ſoar above the light, | 

: Drgden's Virgil, 

So on the land, while here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains. Pape. 
3. To get ground; to prevail againſt; with 
on. 8 


een 
4 * 


The Engliſh have not only pa 
ITY y gained yay 4. 
Venetians in the Levant n the 
Venice itſelf. » but haye their 3 
1 . Wo 
4. To obtain influence with: With 5 15 


My gcod behaviour had gaized ſo f. 
peror, that I began to conceive hopes a em. 


Su 8 


GAIN. adj. ¶ An old word now out of uſe,] 


Handy; ready; dexterous, 


Preface to the 4c; 

I 1 ES IN ccidi nc, 
Ga'"tNER. 2. [from gain.) One why 
receives profit or edrantage, . 
The client, beſides retaining a clear conſcie- 
always a gaiger, and by no means can be at a5 
as ſeeing, if the compoſition be overharg, f. 

relieve himlelt by recourſe to his oath, 

If what I get in empire 

I loſe in fame, I think myſelf no Rainer, 
Dent : $; ho 
He that loſes any thing, and gets wil be 
is a garner by tlie loſs. 2. Ep . 

By trade, we are as great gainers by the * 

modities of other countries as of our own nation, 

, Add ifon's PFrechs/ gw, 
GA'INFUL. adj, gain and full. 
1. Adyantageous; profitable, 

He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in ui 

the luſcious propoſal of ſome gainful purcha, 
ſome rich match, or advantageous project. Sr, 
2, Lucrative; productive of money. 
Nor knows he merchants gaizfz/ care, Dan. 
Maro's muſe commodious precepts gives, 
Inſtructive to the ſwains, nor wholly bent 
On what is gainfed : ſometimes the divert 
From ſolid counſels. Pipe, 
GA'INFULLY. adv. [from gainful.] Pri. 
tably; advantageouſly, 
GA'INFULNESS. 2. /. {from gairful. 
Profit; advantage. 
Ga'INGIVING. 2. /. ['gainft and pic, 
The ſame as miſgiving; a giving againſt: 
as gainſaying, which is ſtill in uſe, is fh 
ing againſt, or contradicting. 

It is but foolery; but it is ſuch kind of g. 

giving as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 
Shakeſpeare's Han?! 

Ga'tnress. adj. [from gain.] Unprotia 
ble ; producing no advantage. : 
GAa'1NLESSNESS, 2. /. [from gain.] Ui 
rofitableneſs; want of advantage. 

The parallel holds too in the gail 35 le. 

as Jaboriouſneſs of the work : miners, buried n ear 
and darkneſs, were never the richer for all the on 
they digged; no more is the inſatia 


ce, is 
U he mip 
Bari, 


ble miſet. 
Decay if Fits 
GAIxLT. adv. [from gain.] Handy 
readily ; dexterouſly. Out of utc. 
To Ga'tnSAY. v. g. I gainſ and Jen. 
1. To contradict; to oppoſe; to conti 
with; to diſpute againſt. | 
Speeches which gainſay one another, ny 


neceſſity be applied both unto one and the 4 


* 


ject. : be 
Too facile then, thou didſt not much 93% 
Nay, didit permit, approve, and falt dn 


2. To deny any thing. 
I never heard yet 

That any of thoſe bolder vices wanted | 
Leſs impudence to gainſay what were 0 
Than to perform it turit. es 0 | 
Gairxsa'yER. 2. /. [from gainſay.) Off 
nent; adverſary, _ 3 
Sag as may dae binden g 
and beſides expectation, they 1equire * 11 
our hands. by 
We are, for this cauſe, challerd 
gainſayers of Scripture, even in- * *""" ad 
tor Scripture unto the oe. _” 
It was full m_ of conviction 9 4 5, 

Vi 


* 


11 
lo 
14 
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GAL 


bought themſelves a name by being his 

gs bot failed of their purpoſe, Fell. 

Calxsr. preps [for againſt, ] See A- 
CAINST. 


Tremble, ye nations! who, ſecure before, 


hd at thoſe arms, that *gain/t ourſelves we bore, 
Laugh's 3 Dryden. 


7, GatxSTAND» v. 4. ['gainft and fland, | 

To withſtand ; to oppoſe; to reſiſt. A 
roper word, but not in uſe. 

Lore proved himſelf valiant, that durſt with the 

1 of reverent duty gair/tand the force of ſo many 

Sidney. 

to dreſs fine, 


{wor / 
enraged defires. 


GAIRISH, adj. LSennian, 


Saxon. 5 
, Gaudy; ſhowy; ſplendid; fine. 

Three or four will outrage in apparel, huge hoſe, 
monſtrous hats, and gairiſo colours. Aſcbam. 
[ call'd thee then poor thadow, painted queen, 

The prefentation of but what I was; 
a mother, only mock'd with two fair babes; 


A ticam of what thou waſt, a gairi/h flag, 


Jo be the aim of every dangerous ſhot. Shakeſp. 
There in cloſe covert by ſome brook, | 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Milton. 


Uide me from day's gairifh eye. 
2. Fxtravagantly gay; flighty. 
Tame and glory tranſport a man out of himſelf: 
it makes the mind looſe and gatrrifh, ſcatters the 
ſvirits, and leaves a Kind of diſſolution upon all tie 
faculties, South, 
CargtSHNESS. 2. J. [from gairi/h. ] 
1. Finery ; Haunting gaudincſs, 
2, Flighty or extravagant joy. 
Let your hope be without vanity, or gairi/bneſs 


of ſpirit, but ſober, grave, and ſilent. Taylor. 
Gar, 2. /. [gat, Dutch. ] 
I. Away: as, gang jour gatt. | 
Good youth, addreſs thy gait unto her ; 
Be not denied acceſs, ſtand at her door. Shake. 


2. March; walk, 
Nought regarding, they kept on their gait, 
And ail her vain allurements did forſake. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Thou art fo lean and meagre waxen late, 
That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gaz. 
Hubb. Tale. 
5. The manner and air of walking. | 
Great Juno comes; I know her by her gat. 
| GS Shakeſpeare. 
He had in his perſon, in his aſpect, the appear- 
ace of a great man, which he preſerved in his 
gait and motion, Clarendon, 
A third, who, by his gait 
Aud tierce demeanour, ſeems the prince of hell. 


Milton. 
Leviathans 
Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gar. 
Milton. 


I deſcrib'd his way, 
Bent all on ſpeed, and mark'd his airy gait. 
Milton. 
/. A ſhepherd's clog. Not 


GAE. x, 
in uſe, 
My heart-blood is well nigh frorne, I feel; 

And my galage grown fatt to my heel. Spenſer, 
C NAL. 1. J. [ galange, French.] A 
medicinal root. | 
The leſler galangal is in pieces, about an inc 
ot wo long, of the thickneſs of a man's little 
der; a browniſh red colour, extremely hot and 
7Mgent, The larger galangal is in pieces, about 
nd inches or more in length, and an inch in thick- 
mz; its colour is brown, with a faint caſt of red 
tit has a diſagreeable, but much lefs acrid 
and pungent taſte, Hill. 
KV. 2. fe [/anakin; galaxic, Fr.] 
l he milky way; a ſtream of light in the 

conſiſting of many ſmall ſtars. 
: 4 broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, 
"xs FONG ſtars, as ſtars to thee appear, 
: s be galaxy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
- n, tor which heaven would diſband 
4%, and Ars be tann'd. Oy, 


* 


GAL 


Several lights will not be ſeen, 
If there be nothing elſe between ; 
Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i“ th' ſky, 
If thoſe be ſtars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 
We dare not undertake to ſnew what advantage 
is brought to us by thoſe innumerable ſtars in the 
galaxy. Bentley. 


GA'LRANUM. », , 

We meet with ga/banum ſometimes in looſe 
granules, called drops of tears, which is the pureit, 
and ſometimes in large maſſes. 1: is ſoft, like 
wax, and ductile between the fingers; of a yellowiſh 
or reddiſh colour: its ſmell is ſtrong and diſagree- 

able. It is of a middle nature between a gum and 
a reſin, being inflammable as a reſin, and foluble 
in water as a gum, and will not diflolve in oil as 
pure reſins do. It is the produce of an umbelliferous 
plant, . Hill. 

I yielded indeed a pleaſant odour, like the beſt 

myrrh; as ga/banum. Leclefe xxiv. 15. 


GaLE. 1. . [ gabling, haſty, ſudden, Ger- 
man.] A wind not tempeſtuous, yet 
ſtronger than a breeze. 


What happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona? 


Shateſpeare. 
Winds 7 


Of gentleſt gale Arabian odours fann'd 
From their toft wings, and Flora's earlieſt ſmells. 


| Milton. 

Freſh gales and gentle air. Milton, 
Umbria's green retreats, 

Where weſtern gales eternally reſide. Addiſon. 


GALEAT FED. adj. | galeatus, Latin. | 
1, Covered as with a helmet. 


A galeated eſchinus copped, and in ſhape ſome- 
what more conick than any of the foregoing. 
Wiaodward on Feſſils, 


2. [In botany.] Such plants as bear a 
flower reſembling an helmet, as the 
monkſhood. 


GaALERI'CULATE. adj. [from gaterns, 
Latin.] Covered as with a hat. 


Ga't1oT. 2. J. | galiatte, French, ] A lit- 


tle galley or ſort of brigantine, built | 


very flight and ht for chaſe. It carries 
but one maſt, and two or three patte- 
reroes. It can both ſail and row, and 
has ſixteen or twenty ſeats for the row- 


ers, with one man to each oar. Die. 
Barbaroſſa ſent two notable pyrates with thirty 
galiots, who, landing their men, were valiantly en- 
countered, and forced again to their gaZ/z7s, 
| Knolles's H. iftary. 
GALL. 2. /. { Feala, Saxon; gale, Dutch. ] 
1. The bile, an animal juice remarkable 
for its ſuppoſed bitterneſs, 
Come to my woman's breaſt, 
And take my milk for ga//, you murthering miniſ- 
ters! 8 Shakeſpeare. 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, | 
Is fancy's ſpring, but forrow's tall. Shakeſpeare, 
This poſition informs us of a vulgar errour, 
terming the gall bitter, as their proverb implies 
It's as bitter as gall ; whereas there's nothing guſt- 
able ſweeter; and what is moſt unctuous muſt 
needs partake of a ſweet ſavour. Harwey. 
Gall is the greateſt . reſolvent of curdled nu!k :; 
Boerhaave has given at a time one drop of the ga#/ 


of an cel with ſucceſs. 
g Arbuthnot on Diet. 


2. The part which contains the bile. 
The married couple, as a teſtimony of future 
concord, did caſt the gall of the ſacrifice behind 
the altar. | __ Brown. 


3. Any thing extremely bitter. 
Thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes 1/11 drink the words you ſend, 
Though ink be made of gail. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
Poiſon be their drink! 
Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt meat they taſte 
Shakeſpeare. 


| 


q 


— 


GAL 


She till infults, and you muſt ſtill adore ; 
Crant that the honey's much, the gal is more. 
: : Dryd. Jau. 


4. Rancour; walignity. 
They did great hurt unto his title, and have left 
a perpetual gal in the mind of the people. 

5 Spenſer on Ireland. 
5. Anger; bitterneſs of mind. | 

Suppoſe your hero were a lover, 
Though he before had ga// and rage; 
He grows diſpirited and low, 5 
He hates the tight, and ſhuns the blow, Prior. 
6. A ſlight hurt vi fretting off the ſkin. 


[From the verb. 

| This is the fataliſt wound; as much ſuperior to 

the former, as a gangrene is to a gall or ſcratch. 

; Government of the Tongue. 
7. [From galla.] 

Galls or galnuts are preternatural and accidental 
tumours, produced.on trees ; but thoſe of the oak 
only are uſed in medicine, We have Oriental 
and European ga//s: the Oriental are brought 
ſrom Aleppo, ot the bigneſs of a large nutmeg, 
with tubercles on their ſurface, of a very firm tex- .. 
ture, and a diſagreeable, acerb, and aſtringent taſte. 
The European ga//s are of the ſame ſize, with 
perfectly ſmooth ſurfaces: they are light, often 
ſpongy, and cavernous within, and always of a 
lax texture. They have a leſs auſtere taſte, and 
are of much leſs value than the firſt fort. The 
general hiſtory of galls is this: An inſect of the 
fly kind wounds the branches of the trees, and in 
the hole depoſites her egg: the lacerated vellc!s 
of the tree diſcharging their contents, form a tu- 
mour or woody cate about the hole, where the egg 
is thus defended from all injuries. This tumour 
alſo ſerves for the food of the tender maggot, pro- 
duced from the egg, which, as foon as it is in its 
winged nate, gnaws its way out, as appears from the 
hole found in the gall; and where no hole is ſeen, 
the maggot, or its remains, are ſure to be found 
within. It has been obſerved, that the oak does 
not produce galls in cold countries: but this ob- 
ſervation ſhall be confined to the medicinal galls; 
for all thofe excreſcencies which we call oak- 
apples, oak-grapes, and oak-cones, are true galls, 
though leſs firm in their texture. Hitt. 

Beſides the acorns, the oak beareth galle, oak- 
apples, and oak- nuts. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

Maipight, in his treatiſe of ga//s, under which 
name he com-prehends all preternatural and morboſe 
excreſcences, demonſtrates that all ſuch excreſcen- 
ces, where any infects are found, are excited by 
ſome venenoſe liquor, which, together with their 
eggs, ſuch infects ſhed. Ray on the Creation. 

The Aleppo ga//s, wherewith we make ink, are 
no other than caſes of inſects, which are bred in 
them. Derham. 


To GALL. v. a. | galer, French. 
1. To hurt by fretting the ſkin. 
I' touch my point 
With this contagion, that, if I gal him lightly, 
It may be death. . Sp. Hamlet. 
His yoke is eaſy, when by us embrac'd; 
But loads and ga!/s, if on our necks *tis caſt. 
| i Denhant.. 
A carrier, when he would think of a remedy for 
his gulled horle, begins with caſting his eye upon 


4 


a” 


all things. Locke. 
On the monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 

And ſurious thus, and interrupting ſpoke, 

Tyrant, I well deterv'd thy galling chain. Pope. 


2. To impair; to wear away. 
He doth object, I am too great of birth; 
And that my ſtate being gal d with my expence, 
I ſeek to heal it only by his wealth. Shakeſpeare. 
If it ſhould fall down in a_continual ſtream like 
a river, it would ga// the ground, wath away plants 
dy the roots, and overthrow houſes. Ray. 
3. To teaze; to fret; to vex. | 
In honour of that action, and to gal their minds 
whdSdid not ſo much commend it, he wrote his 
book. . Hagker. 
What they ſeem contented with, even for that 
very cauſe we reje& ; and there is nothing but it 
pleaſeth us the better, if we eſpy that it ee 


them. gener. 
When 
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TAL 
When I ſhew juſtice, 
I pity thote I do not know; 
Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after gall. 
; Shak: ſpears. 
All ſtudies here I folemnly defy, 
Save how to gal and piuch this Bolingbroke. 
Shak. Hen. IV. 
No man commits any ſit but his conſcience ſmites 
him, and his guilty mind is frequently ga/ſed with 
the remembrance oh 1t, Tillotſon. 


4. To haraſs; to miſchief; to keep in a| 


tate of uncaſineſs. 
The Helots had gotten new heart, and with 
divers forts of thot from corners of ttreets and houſe- 
windows geiltd them. Sidney. 
Lizht demilances from afar they throw, 
Faſten'd with leathern thongs, © gall the foe. 


Dryd. An. 


Io our wars agzinſt the French of old, we uſed to 
gal them with our Jong bows, at a greater diſtance 
than they could ſhoot their arrows. Addiſon. 

To Gall, v. 2. To fret. 
I have ſeen you glecking and galling at this 
gentieman twice or thrice. Shakeſpearc. 
GA'LLANT. adi. [ galant, French, from 
gala, fine dreſs, Spaniſh. ] 
1. Gay; well dreiled; ſhowy ; ſplendid ; 
magnificent. 

A place ot road rivers, wherein ſhall go no gally 

with oars, neither hall ge//uxt ihips paſs thereby. 
IJ. xxxili. 21. 

The gay. the wiſe, the gallunt, and the grave, 

Subdu's alike, all but one pailion have. Waller. 
2, Brave; high ſpirited ; daring ; magna- 
111mMOUus, ' ; 

Scorn, that any ſhould kill his uncle, made 
him ſcek his revenge in manner gu//art enough. 

Sidney. 

But, fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth. 

Shakeſpeare. 

A gallant man, whoſe thoughts fly at the higheſt 

game, requires no further inſight. Digby. 
3. Fine; noble; ſpacious. | 

There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith; 

But hollow men, like horfes hot at hand, 

Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle, 

f i Shakeſpeare. 
4. Courtly with reſpect to ladies. 

He diſcourſed, how gallaut and how brave a 
thing it would be for his highneſs to make a journey 
into Spain, and to feich home his miſtreſs. 

Clarendon. 
When firſt the ſoul of love is ſent abroad, 
The gay troops begin | 
In gallant thought to plume their painted wings. 
Themſon. 
GALLANT. 2 /. [from the adjective.] 
1. A gay, ſprightly, airy, ſplendid man, 
| The new proclamation. N 
What is't for? 
— The retormation of our travell'd galants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and taylors, 
Shak ep Ce. 

The gallants and luſty youths of Naples came and 
offered themſelves unto Vaſtius. Kindlles. 

The ga/iarn/s, to protect the lady's right, 

Their {auchions brandiſh'd at che griſly ſpright. 
Dryden. 

Gallants, look to't, you ſay there are no ſprights; 

But I'll come dance about your beds at nights. 
Dryden, 
2. A whoremaſter, who carefles women to 


debauch them. 
One, worn to pieces with age, ſhews himſelf a 


young gallant. Spakeſpeere. 
She had leſt the good man at home, and 
brought away her gallant, Addiſcn's Spectator. 


3- A wooer; one who courts a woman 
for marriage. In the two latter ſenſes 
it has commonly the accent on the laſt 
ſyllable. 

Ga'LLANTLY. adv. [from gallant. ] 

1. Gayly ; ſplendidly, 

2. Braycly ; nobly ; generouſly, 


| GALLE'ON. 2. J. [galiox, French.] A 


each other; for inte Unis condition the pariſh 


GAL 


did with you in a parallel cafe: laſt year a paper 
was brought here from England, which we ordered 
to be burnt by the common hangman. Swift. 


GALLANTRV. 2. J [galanterie, French. 

1. Splendour of appearance; ſhow ; mag- 
niſicence; glittering grandeur; oſtenta- 
tious finery. 

Make the fea ſhine with galluntry, and all 
The Engliſh youth flock to their admiral. Haller. 

2. Bravery; nobleneſs; generoſity. 

The eminence of your condition, and the ga/- 
lantry of your principles, will invite gentlemcu to 
the uſeful and ennobling ſtudy of nature. 

Glanv. Sceſ. Preface, 
3. A number of gallants. 

Hector, Deiphobus, and all the gallantry of 

Troy, I would have arm'd to-day. »Shateſprare. 
4. Courtſhip; refined addreſs to women. 

The martial Moors, in galluntiy tefin'd, 

- Invent new arts to make their chariners kind. 
Granville. 
5. Vicious love; lewdneſs ; debauchery. 

It looks like a fort of compounding between 
virtue and vice, as it a woman were allowed to be 
vicious, provided the be not a profligate ; as if there 

uere a certain point where ga//aniry ends, and in- 
famy begins. 
GALLEASS. x. /. [ galeas, French.] A 
heavy low-built veſſel, with both ſails 
and oars. It carries three maſts, but they 
cannot be lowered, as in a galley. It 
has thirty-two ſeats for rowers, and fix 
or ſeven ſlaves to each. To carry three. 
tire of guns at the head, and at the ſtern 


there are two tire of guns. Die. 
The Venetians pretend they could ſet out, in caſe 
of great neceſſity, thirty men of war, a hundred 
galleys, and ten galea/es. Addiſon on Italy. 
My father hath no leſs 
Than three great argoſies, beſides two galeaſſes, 
And twelve tight gallies. Shakeſpeare. 


large ſhip with four or ſometimes five 
decks, now in uſe only among the Spa- 


niards. 

I aſſured them that I would ſtay for them at 
Trinidado, and that no force thould drive me thence, 
except I were ſunk, or ſet on fire by the Spaniſh 
gallec xs. Raleigh's Apology. 

The number of veſſels were one hundred and 
thirty, whereot galleaſies and galleaus feventy-two, 
goodly ſhips, like floating towers or caſtles. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 


GA'LLERY. 2. /. [ galerie, French; derived 
by Du Carge from galeria, low Latin, a 
fine room.] 

1. A Kind of walk along the floor of a 
houſe, into which the doors of the apart- 
ments open; in general, any building 
of which the length much exceeds the 
breadth, 


In moſt part there had been framed by art ſuch 
pleaſant arbors, that, one anſwering another, they 
became a gallery aloft from tree to tree, almoſt 
round about, which below gave a perfeR ſhadow. 


Sidney. 
And goodly galleries fair overlaid, Spenſer, 
Your gallery 
Have we paſs'd through, not without much content. 
| Shakeſp. 
The row of return en the banquet fide, let it be 
all ſtately galleries, in which galleries let there be 
three cupolas. Bacon. 
A private gallery twixt th' apartments led, 
Not to the foe yet known. Denham. 
Nor is the ſhape of our cathedrals proper for our 
preaching auditories, but rather the figure of an 
amphitheatre, with galleries gradually overlooking 


High lifted up were many lofty towers, 


You have not dealt ſo gallantly with us as we | 


— Swift. ; 


GAL 
churches of London are driving 
the many galleries every day LID waer by 


There are covered galleries Gra 
palace to five different churches, > 10 2 Ay. 
2. The ſeats in the playhouſe above il. 
pit, in which the meaner people ſit i 
While all its throats the gallery extends a 
And all the thunder of the pit aſcends. P 
GA'LLETYLE. 72. J. I ſuppoſe this 1 
has the ſame Import with gall; ot : 
/ * 
Make a compound body of glaſs and 
that is, to have the colour milky like a chal 
being a ſtuff between a porcellane and 2 PT a: 
| Baca, Phu R 
GATLEY. 2. fe [ galea, Italian; 5 
French; derived, as ſome think, fron 
galea, a helmet, ictured ancient}; on the 
prow ; as others from yeacwry;, the ſword. 
fiſh; as others from galleon, 


; expreſling | 
Syriac men expoſed to the — Fn 


gall-y come gallegſe, galleon, gollig.] 
1. A veſſel driven with oars, much in us 
in the Mediterranean, but found unit. 
to endure the agitation of the main oc 


Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 

Of ſhips, hulks, gallies, barks, and brigandines 
Fairfax. 
In the ages following, navigation did every 85 
greatly decay, by the uſe of ga/lies, and ſuch well! 
as could hardly brook the ocean. Bac, 
Jaſon ranged the coaſts of Aſia the Tf, in a 
open boat or kind of gallcy. Raleigh; Hip, 

On oozy ground his ga//ies moor; 

Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their terns to ſhore, 
Deda, 
2. It is proverbially conſidered as a plue 
of toilſome miſery, becauſe criminal 

are condemned to row in them, 

The moſt voluptuous perſon, were he tied h 
follow his hawks and his hounds, his dice and his 
courtſhips every day, would find it the greateſt tor. 
ment that could befal him: he would fly to the mite 
and the gallies for his recreation, and to the ſpa! 
and the mattock for a diverſion from the miſery of a 
continual uninterrupted pleaſure. Seuth, 


GAa'LLEY-SLAVE. 2. J. | galley and Hart. 
A man condemned for ſome crime to 


in the gallies. 

As if one chain were not ſufficient to load poor 
men, he muſt be clogged with innumerable chairs: 
this is juſt ſuch another freedom as the Tur 
galley-/laves do enjoy. Hum. 

Hardened galley: ſlaves deſpiſe manumiſſion. 

= | Decay of Pity, 

The ſurges gently daſh againſt the ſhore, | 
Flocks quit the plains, and galley-flaves oY 

arty, 
GALLIARD. 2. f. [gaillard, French; ns 

gined to be derived from the Gauliſh a 

genius; and gay. | | 
t. A gay, briſk, lively man; a fine fell. 
Selden is a galliard by himſelf. Cleavelarc 
2. An active, nimble, ſpritely dance. Nt 

is in both ſenſes now obſolete. 

I did think, by the excellent conſtitution of tty 
leg, it was form'd under the ſtar of a 1 » 

Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Ng 

There's nought in France 
That can be with a nimble ga//iard won: 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 50 

If there be any that would take up all the net ; 
let him find means to take them eff, a” 
others on; as muſicians uſe to do with * 
dance too long galliards. : 5. 

The tripla's and changing of times have 1 
ment with the changes of motion; 45 V bed-£ el 
time and meaſure time are in the medle) 2 
dance. 5 


GAILLARDISE. . J. {French.] Jig 
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riment; exuberant gaiety. Not 1 , 
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j aſcendant was the water) 

— hor in the ny On | 
Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that leaden 
lanet in me: I am no way facetious, nor diſpoſed 
5 the mirth and galliardi e of company. Brown. 
CaliicisM. 2. / [ galliciſme, French; from 
gallicus, _— A mode of ſpeech pe- 
culiar to the French language: ſuch as, 
he Hgured in controverſy; he held this 
conduct; he held the ſame language that 
another had held before: with many other 

_ expreſſions to be found in the pages of 

: Hylingb rote. : 1 

In Engliſh I would have Galliciſms avoided, that 

we may keep to our own language, and not follow 
the French mode in our ſpeech. Felton on the Claſf, 
GAlLL1GASKINS. 2. J. ¶ Caligæ Gallo-Vaſ- 


num. Shinner.] Large open hoſe. Not 


uſed but in ludicrous language. 
My galligaſtins, that have long withſtood 
The Winter's fury, and encroaching ſroſts, 
By time ſubdu'd, what will not time ſubdue, 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe. Philips. 
CALLIMA'T IA. u. J. pecans French. ] 
Nonſenſe; talk without meaning. 
GaLLIMAU'FRYe z. J. 8 Fr.] 
1, A hoch-poch, or haſh of ſeveral ſorts 
of broken meat; a medley. Hanmer. 
They have made of our Engliſh tongue a | 
nau, or hodgepodge of all other ſpeeches. She. 
2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous medley. 
They have a dance, which the wenches ſay is a 


2a/limaufry of gambols, becauſe they are not in't. 
l e f Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


The painter who, under pretence of diverting the 
eyes, would till his picture with ſuch varieties as 
alter the truth of hiſtory would make a ridiculous 
piece of painting, and a mere gallimaufiy of his 
Work. Dryden's Dufreſn'y. 

3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ludicrouſly of a 
woman, | 

Sir John affects thy wife. 

—Why, fir, my wife is not young. 
—He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor; 
He loves thy gallimaiifiy friend. Shakeſpeare. 
Galiior, 2. , [galiatte, French. } A 
imall ſwift galley. : 
Barbaroſſa departing out of Helleſpontus with 
eight. gallies and certain ga//icts, ſhaped his courſe 
towards Italy. Knilles's Hiſtory. 
GaLLIPOT. z. J. [gleye, Dutch, ſhining 
earth, Sinner. The true derivation is 
trom gala, Spaniſh, finery. Gala, or gally- 
pot, 15 a fine painted pot. } A pot painted 
and glazed, commonly uſed for medi- 
eines. | 

Plato ſaid his maſter Socratez was like the apo- 

tnecary's ga/ljpors, that had on the outſides apes, 
cls, and ſatyts; but within, precious drugs. 
7 Bacon's Apophth. 

Here phials in nice diſcipline are ſet; 

There el pots are rang'd in alphabet. Garth, 

Alexandrinus thought it unſafe to truſt the real 
lecret of his phial and gallipot to any man. Spectator, 

Thou that doſt Aſculapius decide, 

And o'er his ga/lipors in triumph ride. Fenton, 
ALLON. 2. / | gelo, low Latin.] A liquid 
meaſure of four quarts. | 

ow them into powder, and boil them in a gallen 
l ue, in a vellel cloſe ſtopped. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
de ON, 1. /. | galon, French.] A kind 
or cloſe lace made of gold or filver, or 

* ls alone. | 
/ ; i 
rs LLOP. v. . [galoper, French. 
eg by all the etymologiſts, after 
deus, from aahrgid; but perhaps it 
. from gant, all, and loopen, to run, 
utch; that is, to go on full ſpeed.] 
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ED move forward by leaps, ſo that all 
e feet are off the ground at once. 


'OL, I, 


BAL 


I did hear 
The galloping of horſe: who was 't come by? Shak. 
| His ſteeds will be reſtrain'd, 
But gallop lively down th* weſtern hill. Donne, 
In ſuch a ſhape grim Saturn did reſtrain 
His heav'nly limbs, and flow'd with ſuch a mane, 
When half ſurpriz'd, and fearing to be ſeen, 
The leacher gallop'd from his jealous queen. Dyyd. 
2, To ride at the pace which is performed 
by leaps. | 
Seeing ſuch ſtreams of blood as threatened a 
drowning life, we ga//oped toward them to part them. 
. Sidney. 
8 They 'gan eſpy 
An armed knight towards them gallop faſt, 
That ſeem'd from ſome feared foe to fly. Fairy Qu. 
He who fair and ſoftly-goes ſteadily forward, in a 
courſe that points right, will ſooner be at his jour- 
ney's end than he that runs after every one he mects, 


though he ga//op all day full ſpeed. Lecke, 
3. To move very faſt. 
The golden ſun = 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. Shak. 
Whom doth time gallop withal? = 
— With a thief to the gallows. | Shat-ſp. 


He that rides poſt through a country may, from 


the tranſient view, tell how in general the parts lie: 
ſuch ſuperficial ideas he may collect in gallaping over 
it. Locke. 


GaLlLoP, 2. /. [from the verb.] The 
motion of a horſe when he runs at full 
un in which, making a kind of a leap 
orwards, he lifts both his forelegs very 
near at the ſame time; and while theſe 

are in the air, and juſt upon the point of 
touching the ground, he lifts both his 
| hindlegs almoſt at once. Farrier's Die. 

Ga'LLOPER. 2. J. from gallop. | 

1. A horſe that gallops. 

Mules bred in cold countries are much better to 
ride than horſcs for their walk and trot; but they 


are commonly rough ga//opers, though ſome of them 
are very fleet. Mortimer's Hujbandry, 


2. A man that rides faſt, or makes great 
haſte, | 

Ga'LLOwWAY. z. ſ. A horſe not more than 
fourteen hands high, much uſed in the 
North ; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a ſhire in Scotland. 

To Ga'LLow. v. a. [axzlpan, to fright, 
Saxon.] To terrify ; to fright. 

The wrathful ikies 


Gallo the very wand*rers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves. 


GA'LLOWGLASSES. 2. /. 

1. It is worn likewife of footmen under 
their ſhirts of mail, the which footmen 
the Iriſh call gallatuglaſſes: the which 
name doth diſcover them alſo to be an- 
cient Engliſh; for gallogla ſignifies an 


Shakeſpeare, 


Engliſh ſervitor or yeoman. And he be- 


ing ſo armed in a long ſhirt of mail, 
down to the calf of his leg, with a zong 
broad ax in his hand, was then peaes 
gravis armature; and was inſtead of the 
footman that now weareth a corſlet, be- 
fore the corſlet was uſed, or almoſt in- 
vented, Spenſer on Ireland. 
2. [anmer, otherwiſe than Spenſer. | Sol- 
diers among the wild Iriſh, who ſerve on 
horſeback. 
A puiſſant and mighty pow'r 
Of gallowglaſjes and ſtout kernes, 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shakeſp. 


Ga'LLow. \ z./. [It is uſed by ſome in 
Ga'LLows. the ſingular; but by more 
only in the plural, or ſometimes has ano- 
ther plural gallzv/es, Galgo, Gothick; 
zealza, Saxon; galge, Dutch; which ſome 


| 


— 


— 


AN | 
derive from gabalns furca, Latin; others 
from aa high, others from gallu, Welſh, 
power: but it is probably derived like 
3 to fright, Fs aqælpan, the gal- 
ows being the great object of legal ter- 


rour.] ES. 
1. A beam laid over two poſts, on which 


malefactors are hanged. : 
This monſter ſat like a hangman upon a pair of 
gallows: in his right hand he was painted holding 2 
crown ol laurel, in his left hand a purſe of money. 
Sidney, 
I would we were all of one mind, and one — 
good; O, there were deſolation of gaolers and gal- 
gau ſcs. f * Shakeſp. Cymbetine, 
I propheſied if a gai/o20; were on land, 
This fellow could not drown. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
| He took the mayor aſide, and whiſpered him that 


execution muſt that day be done, and therefore re- 


quired him that a pair of g.//aws ſhould be erected. 
| Hayward. 

A poor fellow, going to the ga//owws, may be al- 
lowed to feel the ſmart of waſps while he is upon 
Tyburn road. Swift, 

2. A wretch that deſerves the gallows. 

Cupid hath been five thouſand years a boy. 

-—Ay, and a threwd unhappy ga//ows too. Shak. 
GALLOWSFPRE E. adj, [| gallows and free. | 
Exempt by deſtiny from being hanged, 

| Let him be gal/owsfree by my content, 
And nothing ſutfer, ſince he nothing meant. D»yd. 
GALLOW TREE. z. J. | gallows and tree. 
The tree of terrour; the tree of execu- 
tion. 

He hung their conquer'd arms, for more defame, 

On gallotutrees, in honour of his deareſt dame. 
Stenſer. 

A Scot, when from the gallaꝛutree got looſe, 

Drops into Styx, and turns a ſoland gooſe. Clenvel. 
GaMBA'DE.\ 2. J. [gamba, Italian, a leg.] 
GaMBa'po. Spatterdaſhes; boots worn 

upon the legs above the ſhoe. 

The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadves 

once a week, _ Demnnis's Letters, 
Ga'MBLER, . . [| A cant word, I ſuppoſe, 
for game or ganigſter.] A knave whoſe 
practice it is to invite the unwary to game 
and cheat them. 
GAMBOGE. 2. /. 

Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of a 
gummy, partly of a reſinous nature, heavy, of a 
bright yellow colour, and ſcarce any ſmell. It is 
brought from America and the Eaſt Indies, particu- 
larly from Cambaja, or Cambogia. Hill. 

To GA!'MBOL. wv. 2. | gambill-r, French. 
1. To dance; to ſkip; to friſk; to jump 
for joy; to play mercy frolicks, 
Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
 Gambol'd before them. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The king of ells, and little fairy queen, 

G. mbol' A on heaths, and danc'd on ey'ry green. 

; : Dry aen, 
The monſters of the flood 

Gambsl around him in the wat'ry way, 

And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play. Pape. 
2. Jo leap; to ſtart, | 

Tis not madneſs 

That I have utter'd; bring me to the teſt, 

And I the matter will record, which madneſs 

Would gambol from. Shalteſpeare a Hamle:. 


GAMBOL. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. A ſkip; a hop; a leap for joy. 


A gentleman had got a favourite ſpaniel, that 


would be fiill toying and leaping upon him, and 
playing a thouſand pretty gax2!s. L' Eftrange. 

acchus through the conquer'd Indies rode : 
And beaſts in gambols fritk'd before their honedt god. 


Orden. 
2. A frolick; a wild prank. 
For who did ever play his gambols, ; 
With ſuch unſufferable ramble; ! Tudiiras. 
50 | GA'MBKEL. 
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GA ABREL.. x. . [from gamba, gambarella, 
Italian.] The leg of a horſe. 

What can be more admirable than for the princi- 
ples of the fibres of a tendon to be ſo mixed as to 
make it a ſoft body, and yet to have the ſtrength 
of iron? as appears by the weight which the tendon, 
lying on a horſe's gambrel, doth then command, 
when he rears up with a man upon his back. Grew. 

GAME. 2. . | gaman, a jeit, Iſlandick. 


1, Sport of any kind. 
We have had paſtimes here, and pleaſing game. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Jeft; oppoſed to earneſt or ſeriouſneſs, 
Ihen on her head they ſet a garland green, 
And crowned her *twixt earneft and *twixt game. 
| | Spenſer. 
3. Inſolent merriment; ſportive inſult. 
Do they not ſeck occaſion of new quarrels, 
On my refuſal, to diſtreſs me more; 
Or make a game of my calamities? Milton's Ag- 
4. A ſingle match at play. 
5. Advantage in play. 

Mutual vouchers for our fame we ſtand, 

And play the game into each other's hand. Dryden. 
6. Scheme purſued; meatures planned. 

This ſeems to be the preſent game of that crown, 
and that they will begin no other *till they ſee an 
end of this. Temple. 

7. Field ſports : as, the cliace, falconry. 
It about this hour he make his way, 
Under the colour of his uſual game, 1 
He ſhall here tind his friends with horſe and men, 
To ſet him free from his captivity. Shakeſp. 
What arms to uſe, or nets to frame 
Waller. c 


Wild beatts to combat, or to tame, 
With all the myſt'ries of that game. 

Some ſportſmen, that were abroad upon game, 

ſpied a company of buſtards and cranes. L*Eftrange. 
8. Animals purſued in the field; animals 
appropriated to legal ſportſmen. 

Hunting, and men, not beaits, ſhall be his game, 
With war, and hoſtile ſnare, ſuch as refule 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Milton. 

There is ſuch a variety of game ſpringing up before 
me, that I know not which to follow. Dryden. 

A bloodhound will follow the perſon he purtues, 
and all houzds the particular game they have in 
chace. Artbuthnot. 

Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed ſpear 
Art the rough bear, or chace the flying deer; 

J and my Chloe take a nobler aim, 
At human hearts we fiing, nor ever miſs the game. 
Pricy. 
Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 
Our haughty Norman boafts that barb*rous name, 
And makes his trembling ilaves the royal game. 
| Pope. 

Shorten my labour, if its length vou blame, 4 

For, grow but wile, you rob me of my gene. Toung. 
9. Solemn conteits, exhibited, as ſpectacles 

to the people. 

The games are done, and Cæſar is returning. 


Sha keſpeare, 1 


Milo, when ent'ring the Olympick game, 
With a huge ox upon his ſhoulders came. 
To GAME. v. 1. [Faman, Saxon.) 

i. To play at any ſport. 
2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for 
money. 
Gaming leaves no ſatisfaction behind it: it no 
way proiiis eitLer body or mind. 


Denham. 


bred to fight, 


They manage the diſpute as fiercely as two game- 
cocks in the pit. Locke. 


GaMmt-rcc. x /. [game and egg.] Eggs 


from which fighting cocks are br-d. 
Thus boys hatch ganme-eggs under birds of prey, 
To make the fowl more furious tor the tray. Garth, 
CTA MEKELPER. . J. | game and keep, } A 
perſon who looks after game and ſees it 
is not deſtroyed. 


GANEBSOMRE. 


Locle. 
Ga'MECOCK. 2. J. | game and cock, ] Cocks 
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GAM 

adj, [from game.] Frolick- 
ſome; gay; Aer playful; ſportful, 
Geron, though old, yet gameſome, kept one end 


with Coſma. Sidney. 
I am not game ſome; I do lack ſome part 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. Shakeſp. 


The gameſome wind among her truſſes play, 
And curleth up thoſe growing riches ſhort. Fairfax. 
Belial, in like game/9me mood. Milton. 


be encouraged, to keep up their ſpirits and improve 
their ſtrength and health, than curbed or On 
: Oc e. 
Ga'MESOMENESS. 2. J. [ from gameſome. | 
Sportiveneſs; merriment. 
Ga/MESOMELY. adv. | from gameſome. | 
Merrily, 
Ga'MESTER. z. /. [from game. 
1. One who is vitiouſly addicted to play. 
Keep a gameſter from the dice, and a good ſtudent 
from his book, and it is wonderful. Shakeſp. 
A gamſter, the greater maſter he is in his art, 
the worſe man he is. Bacon, 
Gameſters for whole patrimonies play; 
The ſteward brings the deeds, which mult convey 
The whole eſtate, Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Could we look into the mind of a common game- 
fter, we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but trumps and 
mattadores: her flumbers are haunted with kings, 
queens, and knaves. - Addiſon. 
All the ſuperfluous whims relate, 
That fill a female gameſter's pate; 
What agony of ſoul ſhe feels 
To ſee a knave's inverted heels. | Swift. 
Her youngeſt daughter is run away with a game- 
ſter, a man of great beauty, who in drefling and 
dancing has no ſuperior. _ „ 
2. One who is engaged at play. 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner, Shak. 
A man may think; if he will, that two eyes ſee 
no more than one; or that a gameſter ſeeth always 
more than a looker-on: but, when all is done, the 
help of good counſel is that which ſetteth buſineſs 
ſtrait. Bacon. 
3. A merry frolickſome perſon. 
You're a merry gameſter, 
My lord Sands. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


4. A proſtitute; not in uſe. 
She's impudent, my lord, 
And was a common gameſter to the camp. Shakeſp. 
Ga'MMER. 2. /. | Of uncertain etymo- 
logy; perhaps from grand mere, and 
therefore uſed commonly to old women. ] 
The compellation of a woman correſpond- 
— Fa T 
ing to gatfer; as, Cammer Gurton's Nee- 
dle. An old play. 
Ga/MMoN. 2. J. [ gambone, Italian, ] 
1. The buttock of an hog ſalted and 
the lower end of the flitch. 
Aſſ for what price thy venal tongue was fold : 
A ruſty gamma of ſome ſev'n years old. Dryden. 
Gamm9ons, that give a relith to the taſte, 
And potted fowl, and filth, come in fo rait, 
That ere the ürſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks. 
2. A kind of play with dice. 
The quick dice, 
In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The ſounding g4919#. 1 homfon's Autumn. 
Ga'MUT. 2. /. ¶ gama, Italian. } The ſcale 
of muſical notes. 3 
Madam, before you touch the inſtrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
1 muſt begin with rudiments of art, | 
To teach you gan in a briefer forts Shakeſpeare. 
When by the gam lome muſicians make 
A pertect ſong, others will undertake, 
By the ſame gamut chang'd, to equal it: 
Things fimply good can never be unit. 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the (tape, 
That rant by note, and through the gam:t rage; 
In ſongs and urs exprets their martial fue, 


dried; 


Dryd, 


Donne, 


This gameſome humour of children ſhould rather | 


Ga'NDER. 2. /. 


To GANG. v. 2. gangen, 


F 


Combat in wills, and in a icuge expire. Addiſen. 
1 9 
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"GAN 


'Gav, for began, from 225 for begin, 


The noble knight gan fee 
His vital force to faint, _ Spenſe 
To Ga NCH. Vo 42. [ ganciare, from anci⸗ . 
hook, Italian; ganche, French. 0 drop 


from a high place upon hooks by w 
of puniſhment: a practice in Turkey, tg 
which Smith alludes in his Poceckin, ; 

Cohors catenis qua pia ſtridulis 
Gemunt onuſti, vel ſude trans ſinum 
Luctantur acta, pendulive | 
Sanguineis trepidant in uncis. Miſe Arg! 
Sandna, Saxon.] Jie 
male of the gooſe. 
As deep drinketh the gooſe as the gander. Car: 
One gander will ſerve five geeſe. Meriins, 
q Dutch; gangan, 
Saxon; gang, Scottiſh. ] To go; to will: 
an old word not now uſed, except ludi. 
crouſly. 

But let them gang alone, 
As they have bre wed, ſo let them bear blame. 
TER, 


Your flaunting beaus gang with their breaft 0721, 
| Arbutheg, 
GANG. 2. J. [from the verb.] A number 


herding together; a troop; a company; 
a tribe; a herd. It is ſeldom uſed but in 


contempt or abhorrence. | 
O, you panderly raſcals! there's a knot, 2 gays, 
a pack, a conſpiracy againſt me. Shat yp, 
As a gang of thieves were robbing a houf, 1 
maſtiff fell a barking. L'Ffirang, 
Admitted in among the gang, 
He acts and talks as they befriend him. Pe, 
GANGHON. 2. J. [French.] A kind of 
flower. Ainfer 
Ga'/NcLION, 2. . [Ya .] A tumour in 
the tendinous and nervous parts. 
Boneſetters uſually repreſent every bone diſſocati, 
though poſlibly it be but a gaxglion, or other crude 
tumour or preternatural protuberance of ſome pam of 
a joint. a Wiſcran, 
To GA'NGRENATE. v. 3. {from gang. 
To produce a gangrene; to mortify. 
Parts cauterized, gangrenated, ſiderated, and ne 
tified, become black, the radical moiſture c «14 
ſulphur ſuffering an extinction. Brown's ig. Er, 
GA'NGRENE. 1. /. {gangrene, French; 
gangræna, Latin.] A mortification; 4 
ſtoppage of circulation followed by p- 
trefaction. | 
This experiment may be transferred unto the © 
of gangrenes, either coming of themſelves, or Hal. 
by too much applying of opiates. Parmn's Nats By 
She ſaves the lover, as we gangrens thay, = 
By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. 9.4 
A diſcolouring in the part was fſuppoied an 
proach of a gargrene. Wiſeman's i gli, 
If the ſubitance of the ſoul is fetteted with 145 
paſſions, the gangrene is gone too far to de 8 
cured: theſe inflammations will rage to ai eters): 
5 Addiſan“ Secu“, 
To GANGRTN FE. v. a. | gangrencr, Fen; 
from the noun.] To, corrupt to mort 


fication, 

In cold countries, when men's noſes and ears 9? 
mortified, and, as it were, gangrened with ca 
they come to a fire they rot off preſently; = 
the few ſpirits that remain in thoſe parts, “ 
denly drawn forth, and ſo putrefaction 1> made ar 
plete. 4 

Gangren'd members muſt be lop'd ag, =, 
Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. PINS 

To GANCKEN E. v. 2. To become nw 


tified. 
Wounds immedicable 
Rankle and teſter, and gangene 
To black mortiſication. on 
As phlegmons are fubject to morthcation» 
in fat bodies they are apt to gang! aite 
ing, if that tat be not fpeedily digetied out. al 
| G AN CRN 
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Cxrohn nous, adj. [from gangrene.) Mor. | The loſs of that city concerned the Chriſtian And thou, who gap'ſt for my eſtate; draw near; 
iged; producing or betokening mortifi- commonweal: manifold miſeries afterwards enfued | For I would whiſper ſomewhat in thy ear. Dryd. \ 
tifie : P © : X = opening of that gap to all that fide off 4, With after. | 
10 - * d F . - G 5 . 2 ; 1 
— blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the | 3 1 278 2 —_— What fall we fay of thoſe who ſpend their days | 
veſſels, producing hemorrhages, puſtules red, lead- | Y* 8 4 10 18 Th : p = in gaping iter court-tavour and preter ments? 
red, black and gangrenousr. Arbuthnot on Al. o ſtands the Thracian herdſman with his ſpear L' Eftrange. 
coloured, Dla 1 the Cound Full in the gap and hopes the hunted bear, 5. With oz, l 
GANO WAT. 1. . Ps MAC er And hears him ruſtling in the wood, Dryden. Many hav a ne church revenues; but 
ways or paſſages from one part of it to 4. An avenue; an open way 1 of : * 1 had their 
- a p . . t vallow e h. 
the other. Di#. The former kings of England paſſed into them mouths ſtopped in the churchyard. South. 
G EEE. 2 75 [ gang and eveek, | Ro- a great partof their prerogatives; which though then } 6, To open in fiſſures or holes. 
tion week, when proceſſions are made „„ r well eee 3 It it affume my noble father's perfor, 
to luſtrate the bounds of pariſhes, Did. L cold wich c mw - - les open "— . ns I'll peak to it, though hell ifelf ſhould gape 
FE ! g it were well ſtopt. penſer. And bid me hold my peace. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
GaxTELOP FE. I 7 fe | gan b 15 n = 5. A hole; a deficiency. May that ground gapc, and fallow me alive, 
Ga'xTLET» rupted rom gante ope, If you violently proceed againſt him, miſtaking Where I Grail kneel to him that tlew my father. Sh. 
ant, all; and loo pen, to run, Dutch. his purpoſe, it would make a great gap in your ho- The great horte-muſiel, with the fine ſhell, doth - 
A military puniſhment, in which the Cr1- nour. | Shakeſp. King Lear. gape and ihut as the oyſters do. Zacon's Nat Hal. 
tint c—— g between the ranks receives | Nor is it any botch or gap in the works of nature, £ he 8 n as different from the ad- 
c h : : . More. miſſion of the other, as when the earth falls open 
a laſh from each man. 6. Any interſtice: a vacuit under the inciſions of the pleugh, and when it gapes 
But would'ſt thou, friend, who haſt two legs alone, Each one A and pas , Af his part and greedily opens itſelf to drink in the dew of hea- 
Would'ſt thou to run the gan/et theſe expoſe, Perfores's in this wide aus ut anke firſt ven, or the refreſhments of a fhower. Seuth, 
To a whole company of hob-nail'd ſhoes? Dryden. We wane differnt vs — The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapet into 
Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to Tha 1 anode an pea ai - ag” 4 the cavity of theſe veſicles. Cheyne's 75. Prin. 
kun the ganilet through the ſeveral claſſes. che, my Antony make Shukefdaavs's 4. e. Cleop To 'To open with a breach. 
CAN zA. 2. J. ganſa, Spaniſh, a gooſe, | To make *twixt words and lines huge gaps, The planks, their pitchy coverings waſh'd away, 
2 Now yield, and now a yawning breach diſplay : 


5 


A kind of wil 2 by a flock of which] Wide as meridians in maps. 
a virtuoſo was fabled to be carried to the One can revive a languiſhing converſation by a The roaring waters, with a hoſtile tide, 

| ſudden ſurpriſing ſentence; another is more dexterous | Ruſh through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden. 

in ſeconding; a third can fill the gap with laugh- That all theſe actions can be performed by ali- 

ing. Swift, _ - m_— dae. is plain; x, — 

; 2 the effects of different ſubſtances upon the fluids and 

7. An Ne of the mouth in ſp cech ſolids, when the veſſels are open md by a wound. 


lunar world. 
They are but idle dreams and fancies, 
And favour ſtrongly of the ganza's. Hudibras. 
GAOL. 2. /. | geol, Welſh; geole, French. ] 


A priſon; a place of confinement. It is | during the pronunciation of two ſucceſlive A 
always pronounced and too often written vowels, : 8. To open; to have an hiatus. 
ail, and ſometimes goal, The hiatus, or gap between two words, is cauſed There is not, to the beſt of my remembrance, one 
Then am I the priſoner, and his bed my gaz/. by two vowels opening Way each other, Pope. | vowel gaping on another for want of a cæſura in this 
dee S455 Lear. | 8. To flop a Gar, is to eſcape by ſome | poem. | Dryden. 


9. To make a noiſe with open throat. 
Be my retentive enemy, my gal? FCShakeſpeare. : ? SG : And, if my muſe can through paſt ages ſee, 
If 45 mean to thrive and do good, — open e dead buſhes, till the quickſets will That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping fool is he. Roſcammen, 
the gaols, and let out the priſoners, Shakeſpeare, 81715 dener cont. to forts traps, IO, To ſtare with hope or expectation. 
To Gaol. . &. from the noun, | To In finding ways and means, 3 Popping gaps. Others will gape t' anticipate 
impriſon ; to commit to gaol. | Swift, 3 1 - _ 
"ling vag ; 5 pply to wizards, to toreice 
Calling vagabonds was chargeable, peſterous, and fg. Tos lard in the Gay. 'To make defence; Wie hall; and what mall never be, Ml 


Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe mean ſhift; alluding to hedges mended 


Noll'd inward, and a ſpacious gap difclos'd Then firſt the martlet meets it in the (ky, 


into the waſteful deep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. Thus Relial, with words cloath'd in reaſon's gar, 
Dryden. Counfel'd ignoble eaſe and peaceful ſloth. Milien. 


— 
I 


of no open example. Bacon. | expoſe himſelf for the protection of . ; 15 
Ga'oLDELIVERY. 2. . [ gacl and deliver.) 10 ing in d 8 FEE 5 14 
2 W : ometning 1n danger. 5 Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, accord- 1 
The judicial proceſs, which by condemna- What would become of the church, if there were | ing to the mad imagination of the dawber; and the ot 
tion or acquittal of perſons confined eva- NONE more concerned for her rights than this? M ho end of all this to caufe laughter: a very monſter in 6b 4þ 
cuates the priſon. would fard in the gap ? Lefley. a Bartholomew fair, for the mob to gape at, Dryd, 4 
Then doth th' aſpiring foul the body leave, GA P-TOOTHEPD. adj. [ gap and tach. Hav- | Where elevated o'er the gaping crowd, : E 
Which we call death; but were it known to all, ing interſtices between the teeth. rn 8 70 
What lite our ſouls do by this death receive, The reeve, miller, and cook, are diſtinguiſhed from Betime⸗ e 9 2 
Men would it birth of gas/aelivery call. Davies. each other, as much as the mincing lady prioreſs and | 12, io ſtare irteverently. . 
, Theſe make a general gacldelivery of ſouls, not the broad ſpeaking gaptoothed wife of Bath. Dryd. They have gaped upon me with their mouth. 2 
og en , Seuth. | GAPE. v. 1. [zeapan, Saxon. ; OE Job, xvi. 19: 1 ; 9 
AOLER. 1. . [from gaol.] Keeper of a1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. Gar PER. 1. /. {from gafe.] 74 
priſon; he to whoſe care the priſoners are Some men there are love not a gapirg pig; 1. One who opens his mouth. 132 
committed. Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat. Sep. 2. One who ſtares fooliſhly. 14 4 
This 18 Al zentle provoſt ; ſeldom, when ; : : Gaping or yawning, and ſtretching, do paſs from 3. One * no longs Or Craves. . X 1 
The ſteeled gagler is the friend of men. Shakeſp. man to man; for that that cauſeth Caf and The golden ſhower of the ditſylved abbey- land- 175 
„ how or why my ſurly gaoler, | ſtretching is when the ſpirits are a 1 by rained well near into every g«per's mouth. Carew. 7 
ud as his irons, and inſolent as pow'r 2 any vapour. Sei huet. . 5 16 Y . bs 5; 
When put in vulzar hands, Clemnihes, She ſtretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, Gag, 10 Saxon, ſignifies 1 ra = ſo if 
Put off the brute, - Dryden's Cleomenes. And aſks if it be time to rite. Swift. Kkadgar is a happy weapon; Ethelgar „ 1 
From the polite part of mankind ſhe had been | 2, To open the mouth for food, as a young | noble weapon. Gibſon's Camden. {bh 
banithed and immured, *till the death of her gac/er. | bird, | To GAR, Us as ura, Tlandick.] To cauſe; 07 
Car. . J ft 1 8 © As callow birds, to make. Obſolete. It is Kill uſed in 0 
* * fo; ine Fae. Whoſe mother's kill'd in ſeeking of the prey, Scotland. 2] 
* _ ening in a broken fence. | Cry in their neſt, and think her Jong away ; Tell me, good IIobbigol, what gars thee greet? +41}, 
B Behold the deſpair, And ateach leaf that ſtirs, each blaſt of wind, What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorr ? 17107 
55 ee covetous pates, Cape for the food which they mult never find. Or bs thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds ſo ſweet? Fatih 
abs and opening of gates. Tuffer 's Huſtandry. : IM | Dryden, Or art thou of my loved lats torlorne. Spenſer, LENS 
With terrours and with furies to the bounds As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, be, French. ] * | * 
An4 cryſtal wall of heav'n; which, opening wide, And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain, GARB. u. /. | garbe, French. AI 
1. Dreſs; cloaths; habit. ue! 
1 
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- * 
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Buches are moſt laſting of any for dead hedges, or 


93 Ca. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 3. To deſire earneſtly; to crave: with er. He puts hiazfelf into the garb and habit of a pro- 11 
1 Pay tor a man, ſays God, that thould make To her grim death appears in all her ſhapes; ſeſſoc ot phyſick, and lets up» L' Eftranges cy 
= 5 ny 5 ftand in the gay before me, tor | The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. Denb. 2, Faſhion of dreſs. ; 8 b 45 . 
2 Ab vt 1 ſhould not dcftroy its Rogers, | To thy fortune be not thou allave; _ Horace's wit, and Virgil's ſtate, b WH 
breach. 5 ä W For what haſt thou to fear beyond the grave? He did not ſteal, but emulate; | 3 1 
£ i 
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> Dryden. 
GaARBEL. 2. /. A plant next the keel of a 
ſnhip. Bailey, 
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R 
And when he would like them appear, 


Their garb, but not their cloaths did wear. 
3. Exteriour appearance. 
This is ſome fellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth affect 
A ſaucy roughneſs, and conftrains the gars 

Quite from his nature. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Ga'zBace. ». . [garbear, Spaniſh. This 

© etymology is very doubtful. ] 
1. The bowels; the offal; that part of the 
inwards which is ſeparated and thrown 
away. | | 


Denh. 


The cloyed will, 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfy'd deſire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. Shakeſpeare's Cymb. 
Luſt, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will ſate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 
And prey on garbage. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
A flam more ſenſeleſs than the rog'ry : 
Of old Aruſpicy and aug'ry, 
That out of garbaget of cattle | 
' Preſag'd th? events of truce or battle. 
Who, without averſion, ever look'd 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd? Roſe. 
When you receive condign puniſhment, you run 
to your conſeſlor, that parcel of guts and garbage. . 


Hudibras. 


Ga'zBIDGE. 2. /. Corrupted from garbage. 
All ſhavings of horns, hoots of cattle, blood, and 
garbidge, is good manure for land. Mortimer. 


GARBISH. z. /. Corrupted from garbage. 
In Newfoundland they improve their ground with 
the garbi/h of fiſh. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To GA'RBLE. v. a. [ garbellare, Italian. ] 
To ſift; to part; to ſeparate the good 
from the bad. 5 
But you who tathers and traditions take, 
And gardle ſome, and ſome you quite forſaxe. Dryd. 
Had our author ſet down this command, with- 
out gerbling, as God. gave it, and joined mother 
to father, it had made directly againſt him. Locke. 
The underſtanding works to collate, combine, and 
garble the images and ideas, the imagination and 
memory preſent to it. Cheyne, 
Ga'rBLER. 2. /. [from garble.] He who 
ſeparates one part from another, | 
A farther ſecret in this clauſe may beſt be diſco- 
vered by the projectors, or at leaſt the gard/ers of it. 
Swift's Examiner, 
Ga'rBOIL. 2. /. [garboulle, French; gar- 
buglio, Italian. ] Diforder; tumult ; up- 
roar, Hanmer. 
Look here, and at thy ſovereign leiſure read 
What garbuils the awak'd. Shakeſp, 
GARD. 2. /. | garde, French. ] Wardſhip ; 
care; cuſtody. 
GARDEN. 2. /. [gardd, Welſh; jardin, 
French; giardino, Italian. ] 


1. A piece of ground incloſed, and culti- | 


vated with extraordinary care, planted 
with herbs or fruits for food, or laid out 


for pleaſure. 
Thy promiſes are like Adonis“ gardens, 
Which one day bloom'd and fruitful were the next. 
| Shaksfp. 
My lord of Ely, when I was. laft in Holbourn, 
I faw good. ſtrawberries in your garden there. 
Shak. Rich, III. 
In the. royal ordering of gardens, there ought to 
be gardens forall the months in the year. Bacon. 
In every garden ſhould be provided flowers, fruit, 
Made and water. Temple. 
My garden takes up half my daily care, ; 
And my field aſks the minutes I can ſpare, Harte. 


2. A place particularly fruitful. or delight- 
ar | 


I am arriv' i from fruitful Lombardy, 
Tue picalant gard n of great Italy. 


| 3. Ganpen is often uſed in compoſition 
for Hortenſis, or belonging to a garden, 
4. Carden- mould. Mould fit for a garden. 
They delight moſt in rich black garden-mould, 
that is deep and light, and mixed rather with ſand 
than clay. ne Ec, Mertimer, 
5. Garden-tillage. Tillage uſed in culti- 
vating gardens, 
Peas and beans are what belong to garden-tillage 
as well as that of the field, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
6. Garden-abare. The produce of gardens, 
A clay bottom is a much more pernicious ſoil for 
trees and garden-<are than gravel. Mortimer. 
To GARDEN. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 


cultivate a garden; to lay out gardens. 
At firſt, in Rome's poor age, 

When both her kings and conſuls held the plough, 
Or garden'd well. Ben Jonſan's Catiline. 
When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build ſtately, ſooner than to garden finely; 
as if gardening were the greater perfection. Bacon. 
GARDEN ER. 2. / [from garden.] He that 
attends or cultivates gardens. 

| Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 
are gardeners; ſo that, if we plant nettles, or ſow 
lettuce, the power lies in our will. Shakeſpeare, 
Gardeners tread down any looſe ground, after they 
have ſown onions or turnips. Bacon's Natural Hiſt, 


The gardener may lop religion as he pleaſes. 
| Howel. 


The life and felicity of an excellent gardener is 
preferable to all other diverſions. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Then let the learned gard*ncr mark with care 
The kinds of ſtocks, and what thoſe kincs will bear. 

Dryd. 

Ga'RDENING. 2. J. [from garden.] The 
act of cultivating or planning gardens. 

My compoſitions in gardening are after the Pin- 

darick manner, and run into the beautiful wildneſs 


Art. : 
GaRE. z. /. Coarſe wool growing on the 
legs of ſheep. 
GARCARISNM. 2. . [yagyugiowe; ; garga- 
ri/me, French. ] A liquid form of medicine 
to waſh the mouth with. Quincy. 

Apophlegmatiſms and gargari/ms draw the rheum 
down by the palate, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
To GARGARI'ZE. v. a. [ Tegvegid; garga- 
riſer, French.] To waſh the mouth with 
medicated liquours. 


eaſe the hiccough; for that it is aſtringent, and 
inhibiteth the motion of the ſpirit. Bacon. 

This being relaxed, may make a ſhaking of the 
larynx ; as when we gargarize. | Holder. 
Ga'kGET. 2. . A diſtemper in cattle. 

The garget appears in the head, maw, or in the 
hinder parts. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


To GA'RGLE. v. a. [ gargoniller, French; 
gargogliare, Ital. gurgel, German, the 
throat. | 
1. To waſh the throat with ſome liquour 
not ſuffered immediately to deſcend. 

Gargle twice or thrice with ſharp oxycrate. 
Harvey. 
The exciſion made, the bleeding will ſoon be ſtopt 
dy gargling with oxycrate. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair; 
Next gargle well their throats. Drydens Perf. | 
2. Lo warble; to play in the throat. An 
improper uſe, | 
Thoſe which only warble long, 
And gargle in their throats a ſong. Waller. 

So charm'd you were, you ceas'd a while to doat 
On nonſenſe gargl'd in an eunuch's throat. Fenton. 
Ga'RGLE, 2. /. [from the verb ] A liquour 
with which the throat is waſhed. 


of nature, without affecting the nicer elegancies of], 
Spectator. 


Dia. 


Vinegar, put to the noſtrils, or gargariſed, doth 


Would'ſt thou a. while more perfect ſhow, 


His throat was waſhed with one of the gargles ſet | 


GAR 
} juice from a bruiſe, or the lik 
Loma into a hard immoveable tan 


Ga'rcoLl. 7s. Fo A diſtemper in beg. 
The ſigns of the gargs/ in hogs are, : 


down of the head, moitt eyes, ſtaggering, 15 
of appetite. | bets 


/ 
GA'RLAND. 1. J | garlande, guirland, Fr.] 
1. A wreath of branches or flowers. 

Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel. 

A e. made, on Rin —— for to e 
For he then choſen was the dignit 5 
Of village - lord that Whitſuntide to bear. &$:2,.. 

A reeling world will never ſtand upright, 25 

Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 

How! wear the rent! do' it thou mean the 
crown? 

—Ay, my good lord. Shakeſpeare's Richard III 

Then party-colour'd flow'rs of white and ie! 

She wove, to make a garland for her head. 954 

Vanquiſh again; though ſhe be gone, 

Whoſe garland crown'd the victer's hair, 
And reign; though ſhe has left the throne, 
Who made thy glory worth thy care. 
Her gods and godlike heroes riſe to view, 
And all her faded gar/ands bloom anew, Pop:. 
2. The top; the principal; the thing mot 
prized. | | 
With every minute you do change a mind, 
And call him noble, that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your garluud. Shakeſpeare, 
GA'RLICK. z./. [Fan, Saxon, a lance; 
and /eeh, the leek that ſhoots up in blades, 
Sinner. Allium, Lat. | 


It has a bulbous root, conſiſting of many ſma!] 
tubereles included in its coats: the leaves are plain: 
the flowers conſiſt of fix leaves, formed into a corym- 
bus on the top of the (talk; and are ſucceeded by 
ſubrotund fruit, divided into three cells, which con- 
tain roundith feeds. | Midler. 

Garlick is of an extremely. ſtrong ſrell, and of 
an acrid and pungent taſte, It is extremely active, 
as may be proved by applying plaſters of garlic to 
the feet, which will give a ſtrong ſmell to the breath, 
: Hill, 

Garlick has, of all our plants, the greateſt ſtrength, 
affords moſt nouriſhment, and ſupplies moſt ſpirits to 


Prior, 


7 


thoſe who eat little fleſh.. ZFemprest 
*Tis mortal fin an onion to devour; 

Each clove of garlick is a ſacred pow'r: 

Religious nations ſure, and bleſt abodes, 

Where ev'ry orchard. is o'er-run with gods. Tatts 


Ga'RLICK Pear-tree, u. . 
This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and 
ſeveral other places of America, where it uſually 
riſes to the height of thirty or forty feet, and ſpreau3 
into many branches. When the flowers fall off thc 
pointal, it becomes a round fruit, which, when ripe, 
has a rough browniſh rind, and a mealy ſweet pulp, 
but a ſtrong ſcent of garlick. Tiller. 
GARLICK Wild. u. . A plant. 
GARLICKEA'TER, z. J. ¶ garlict and eat. ] A 


mean fellow. 
Vou' ve made good work, 
Vou and your apron men, that ſtood ſo much 
\ Vpon the voice of occupation, and : 
The breath of garlickeaters. Shakeſpeare's Ccris! 
GARMENT. z. .. | guarniment, old French.) 
Any thing by which the body is covered; 
cloaths; dreſs. 
Hence, rotten thing, or I'ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. Shakeſp. Corictanus.. 
Our leaf, once fallen, ſpringeth no more; neither 
doth the ſun or ſummer adorn us again with the 
garments of new leaves and flowers. Raleigb“ Hiſt, 
Faireft thing that ſhines below, 
Why in this robe doit thou appear? 


Thou muſt at all no garment wear. Cowley, 
Taree worthy perſons from his ſide it tore. 
And dy'd his garment with their ſcatter'd 1 

ä a 


The peacock, in all his pride, does not diſplay 
half the colours that appear in the garment oO 
Britiſh lady, when ſhe is dreſſed. Aadi/er . 


+ 


| down in the method of cure. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Shak. |'GA'RGLION, 2. /. An exfudation of nervous | 
2 | bs 


* 


iſt 


Barns and ga 


roſs, betwee ; 1 
|: is found of various 1izes. 
{ſmooth or polite as thoſe of a ruby, and its colour 
i; ever of a ſtrong red, with Aa plain admixture of 
bluziſh: its degree of colour is very different, and 


it always wants much of the brightaeſs of the ruby. 


0 
oinary ttone, 
Taviſh the beho 


ARNITURE, 72 /; 
miture; ornament, 
| hey conclude 
lit ir leads, 


| 1 oſt, 


0! ar 


let him that 
inner garment, 
hraſe too; 
no likely 
conteſting 
GARNER. 
in which t 
Earth's increaſe, and 
ners never empty. 
for ſundry foes the rural realm ſurround; 
The fieldmouſe b 
For gather d grain 
la winding mazes, 
J GARNER, v. 4. 
tore as in garners. 
Thera, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either 1 muit live, or bear no life. Shakeſp. 
CaRx ET. . /. | garnato, Italian; graratns, 
low Latin; from its reſemblance in co- 


ſour to the grain of the pomegranate. ] 
The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hard- 
n the ſaphire and the common cryſtal. 


The garnet ſeems to be a ſpecies of the carbuncle 
of the ancients: the Bohemian is red, with a flight 
caſt of a flame- colour; and the Syrian is red, with 
Waodward's Met. Fſfils. 
T: GA RNISH. v. 3. [ garuir, French. ] 

1. To decorate with ornamental appendages. 
There were hills which garni/bed their proud 
heights with ſtately trees. 
All within with flowers was garni/bed, 

That, when mild Zephyrus amongſt them blew, 

Did breathe out bounteous ſmells, and painted colours 


alight caſt of purple. 


ſhew. 


*. To fit with fetters. 
Gizx188, 2. J. [from the verb.] 

i. Ornament ; decoration ; embelliſhment. 
So are you, ſweet, 

ely garniſh of a boy. 
Mauer and figure the produce; 

Ter g7777/þ' this, and th 

Ther feek to feed and pleaſe their gueſts. 
g. Ihings ſtrewed round a diſh. 
5. In gaols.] Fetters. A cant term. 
' Penfuncula carceraria; an acknowled ge- | 
ment in money when firſt a priſoner goes 


Eren in the lovel 


nto a gaol. 


und piece of 


tir knees, 


Plain ſenſe 


3- 


ſtowin u 
b 'L 


1. J. 
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GAR 
ſues for the coat, oy 3 the ſhirt, or 
take the cloak alſo, is a proverbial 
for in the truth of the letter, a ſhirt is 
matter of a lawſuit, and fignifies an un- 
fufferance of ſuch ſmall loſſes, Kettlewell, 
[grenter, French. | A place 
hreſhed grain. is ſtored up, 
foyſon plenty, 


With taper light 
To ſeck the beauteous eye of heav'n to garniſh, 
Is waiteful and ridiculous exceſs. 
Paradiſe was a terreſtrial garden, garnifhe 
fruits, delighting both the eye and the taſte. Raleigh, 
All the ſtreets were garniſhed with the citizens, 
ſtanding in their liveries. 
2. To embelliſh a diſh with ſomething laid 
round it, 
With what expence and art, how richly dreſt! 
Garniſh'd with *ſparagus, himſelf a feat! 
No man lards ſalt pork with orange-peel, 
Or garnifbes his lamb with ſpitchcock'd eel, 


AKNISHMENT. 7, /. [from garniſb.] Or- 
nament; embelliſhment, 

The church of Sancta Guiſtiniana in Padoua is a 
good art, where the materials being 
without any garriſhment of ſculpture, 


ders. 


nfe, which pleas'd your 
without the garnit . 
$ nature ha 
1 Bale part of o 


294 chemſelves 


builds her garner under ground: 
the blind laborious mole, 
works her hidden hole. Dryd. 
[from the noun. ] 0 


A cant term. 


at for uſe; 


from garniſb.] Fur- 
„if they fall ſhort in garniture of 


that they are inferiour in furniture of 


ure of (how. 
3 poured- out her charms upon the 
ur ſpecies, ſo they are very atfliduous 


 Addifon's Spe&ator. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Its ſurfaces are not ſo 


Hill. 


S idney. 


" Spenſer. 


Shakeſ; eare. 
with 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Dryd. 


King's Cookery. 


Shakeſp. 


Prior. 


Ainſworth. 


Motton. 


Gov. cf Tongue, 
fires an age ago, 
Granville, 


the fineſt garnitures 


GAR 


Ga'govs. a [from garum.] Reſembling 
pickle made of fiſh. 

In a civet-cat an offenſive odour proceeds, partly 
from its food, that being eſpecially fiſh; whereof 
this humour may be a garous excretion, and olidous 
ſeparation. - Brown. 

GARRAN. 2. J. [Erfe. It imports the ſame 
as gelding. The word is ſtill retained in 
Scotland. | A ſmall horſe; a hobby. A 
Highland horſe, which, when brought 
into the North of England, takes the 


name of galloway. p 

When he comes torth, he will make their cows 
and garrans to walk, if he doth no other harm to 
their perſons. Spenſer, 

Every man would be forced to provide Winter- 
fodder Be his team, whereas common garrarns ſhitt 
upon graſs the year round; and this would force 
men to the encloſing of grounds, ſo that the race of 
garrans would decreaſe. | Temple. 


citadel, French. ] 


houſe. 


- The mob, commiſſion'd by the government, 
Are ſeldom to an empty garret ſent. Dryden. 

John Bull ſkipped from room to room; ran up 
ſtairs and down ſtairs, from the kitchen to the garrer. 

Arbuthnot's Jobu Bull, 

On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade; 
Leaving the arts the ſpacious air, 

With licence to build caſtles there : 

And 'tis concdv'd their old pretence,. 

To lodge in garrets, comes from thence. 
2. Rotten wood. Not in uſe. 

The colour of the ſhining part of rotten wood, 
by daylight, is in ſome pieces white, and in ſome 
pieces inclining to red, which they call the white 
and red garret. Bacon. 


GarRETE'ER. 2. J. [from garret.] An in- 
habi tant of a garret. 
GA RRISON. z. . [ garniſen, French: | 


Swift. 


1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or caſtle 
to defend it. | 
How oft he ſaid to me, 
Thou art no ſoldier fit for Cupid's garriſen. Sidney. 
2. Fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers. 
Whom the old Roman wall fo ill confin'd, 
With a new chain of garriſons you bind. Haller. 
z. The ſtate of being placed in a fortifi- 
i cation for its defence. 
Some of them that are laid in garriſon will do 
no great hurt to the enemies. Spenſer on Ireland. 
To GARRISON. L. a. | from the noun. ] To 
ſecure by fortreſſes. _ 
Others thoſe forces join, . 
Which garriſon the conquetts near the Rhine. 
| Dryd. Jus. 
GARRU'LITY. z. J. ¶ garrulitas, Latin. ] 
1. Loquacity; incontinence of tongue; 
inability to keep a ſecret.. 


Let me here 
Expiate, if poſſible, my crime, 
Shametul garrwuity. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


2. The quality of talking too much ; talka- 
tivenels. 
Some vices of ſpeech muſt carefully be avoided: 
firſt of all, loquacity or garru/ity, Ray an the Creat. 
GARRULOUs. adj. | garrulus, Latin, | Prat- 
tling ; talkative. 
Old age looks out, 
And garrulous recounts the feats of youth. Thom, 


GA'RIER. 2. . | gardus, Welſh; ſarlier, 


the knee. ] : | 
1. A ſtring or ribband by which the ſtock- 


ing 1s held upon the leg.. 

Let their heads be flcekly comb'd, their blue 
coats bruſh'd, and. their garters of an indifferent knit. 
; : Shak, Id ming of the Shrew. 


I- 


French ;. from gar, Welſh, the binding of 


| 


— 


GA'RRET. x. /. [garite, the tower of a 


1. A room on the higheſt floor of the 


GAS 

When we reſt in ourcloaths we looſen our garters, 

and other ligatures, to give the ſpirits free * . 
| ay. 
Handſome garters at your knees. Swift. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 

And all the trophies of his former loves. Pee. 
2. The mark cf the order of the garter, the 


higheſt order of Engliſh knighthood. 
Now by my george, my garter. 
he george, profan'd, hath loft his holy honour ;: 
The garter, blemiſh'd, pawn'd his knightly virtue. 
Shak R. III. 
Vou owe your Ormond nothing but a ſon, 
To fill in future times his father's place, 
And wear the garter of his mother's race. 
3. The principal king at arms. 
To GA'RTER. v. a. from the noun.] To 
bind with a garter. 
He, being in love, cauld not ſee to garter his hoſe. 


Drydes. 


| Shateſp.. 
A perſon was wounded in the leg, below the 
gartering place. Wiſcman's Surgery. 


GaRrTH. 2. / [as if girth, from gird.] The 
bulk of the body meaſured by the girdle. 
Gas. 2. . [A word invented by the chy- 
miſts.] It is uſed by Van Helmont, and 
ſeems deſigned to ſignify, in general, a: 
ſpirit not capable of being coagulated: 
but he uſes it looſely in many ſenſes. 
Harris. 
G ASCONA DE. z. J. [ French; from Gaſcon, 
a nation eminent for boaſting.] A boaſt; 
a bravado. | 
Was it a gaſcorade to pleaſe me, that you ſaid 
your fortune was increaſed to one hundred a year 
fince I left you? Sift... 


To GasCona'DE.. wv. z. [from the noun. ] 
To boaſt; to brag; to bluſter. 

To GASH. v. a. | from hacher, to cut, Fr. 
Skimmer.) To cut deep ſo as to make a 
gaping wound; to cut with a blunt in- 


ſtrument ſo as to make the wound wide. 
Where the Engliſhmen at arms had been defeated, . 
many of their horſes were found grievoully gaſbed or 
gored to death. ayward, 
Wit is a keen inftrument, and every one can cut 
and gaſb with it; but to carve a beautiful image re- 
quires art. . | ; Tillotſun.. 
See me gaſb'd with knives, 
Or ſear'd with burning ſteel. Rowe*s Royal Conv. 
Streaming with blood, all over ga/o'd with wounds,. 
He reel'd, he groan'd, and at the altar fell. Philip. 
Gas. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. A deep and wide wound. 
He glancing on his helmet, made a large 
And open gab therein; were not his targe, 
That broke the violence of his intent, 
The weary foul from thence it would diſcharge. 

: Spenſer, 
A perilous gaſb, a very limb lopt off. SH. 
Hamilton drove Newton almoſt to the end of the 

liſts; but Newton on a ſudden gave him ſuch a 845 
on the leg, that therewith he fell to the ground. 

8 Ila; ward, 
Dut th” ethereal ſubſtance clos'd, 

Not long divifible ; and from the g 

A ſtream of nectarous humour iſſuing low'd. MIt. 


2. The mark of a wound. I know net if 


this be proper. | 
I was fond of back-ſword and cudgel play, and i 
now bear. in my body many a bleck and blur g 
and ſcar. Arbutu not. 
GAsKI NS. 1. . from Goſcoigne, See GAL- 
LIGASKINS. | Wide hoſe ;_ wide breeches.. 
An old ludicrous word. 
If one point break, the other wil] hold; 
Or, it both break, your gairs tail. Shakeſps 
To GAST. vx. from gage, Shiner from 
giipe, Daniſh, to fob, Junius. 


1, Io open the much wide; to catch breatu 


with labour. f 
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ACE: 
The fick for air before the portal gaſp. Dryden, 
They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes; 
But the weak voice deceiv'd their ga/ping throats. 
Dryden. 
The gaſing head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk. Dryden's En. 
The ladies ga/p'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 
"The breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Dryd. 
A ſcantling oi wit lay gaſping for life, and groan- 
ing beneath a heap of rubbith, Iden. 
The rich countrymen in Auſtria were faint and 
gaſping tor breath. Brown's Travels. 
Pale and faint, 
He gays for breath; and, as his life lows from him, 
Demands to fee his ſriends. Addifen's Cato. 
2. To emit breath by opening the mouth 
convulſively. 
lay me down to gaſp my lateft breath; 
The wolves will get a breakſaſt by my death. Did. 
He ſtaggers round, his eveballs roll in death, 
Aud with thort ſobs he g. %s away his breath 
| | Dryden's An. 
3. To long for. This ſenſe is, I think, 
not proper, as nature never expreſſes defire 


by gaſping. | 
The Caſtilian and his wife had the comfort to be 
under the fame matter, who, ſeeing how dearly they 
toved one another, and ga/ped after their liberty, 
demanded a mott exorbitant price for their ranſom. 
Sßpectaber. 
GasP. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Ihe act of opening the mouth to catch 
breath. | 
2. The ſhort catch of breath in the laſt 
agonies. 55 
His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 
Is at laſt ga/p. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his laſt; 
And to the lateſt g/ cry'd out tor Warwick. Shak. 
If in the dreadtul hour of death, 
If at the lateſt ga/p of breath, 
When the cold damp beJews your brow, 
You hope for mercy, ſhew it now. Addiſon. 
To GAST. v. a. from apt, Saxon. See 
AcnasT.] To make aghaſt; to fright ; 
to ſhock ; to terrify ; to fear; to affray. 
When he ſaw my beſt alarmed ſpirits 
Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'd to th* encounter, 
Or whether ga/ted by the noiſe I made, 
Full ſuddenly he fled. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Ga'sTRICK. adj. [from ag.] Belonging 
to the belly. 

GasTrRORAPHY. 2. . [yur and genre. | 
In ſtrictneſs of etymology ſignifies no 
more than ſewing up any wound of the 
belly; yet in common acceptation it im- 
plies, that the wound of the belly is 
complicated with another of the inteſtine. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

GasTRO'TOMY. 2. . [yam and Tiropus, | 
The act of cutting open the belly. | 

Gar. The preterite of get. | | 

Moſes gat him up into the mount. Ex. xxiv. 18. 

GATE. x. /. [xeac, Saxon. ] 

I. The door of a city, caſtle, palace, or 
large building. © 

Open the gate of mercy, gracious God! 
My 1oul flies through theſe wounds to ſeek thee. Shak, 

5 Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through, 


And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the ſun. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give 
a paſſage into incloſed grounds. 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 
goth ſtile and gate, horſeway and footpath. Shak. 
3- An avenue; an opening. | 
Auria had done nothing but wiſely and politickly, 
in ſetting the Venetians together by the ears with the 
Turks, and opening a gate for a long war. Xnolles. 


GAT 
Being a king that loved wealth, he eould net en. | 
dure to have trade fick, nor any obſtruction to con- 
tinue ia the gatevein which difperſeth that blood, 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
GA'TEWAY. z. ſ. [gate and way.] A way 
through gates of incloſed grounds, 
Gateways between incloſures are ſo miry, that 
they cannot cart between one field and another. 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ta GA'THER, v. a. [zadenan, Saxon, ] 
1. To collect; to bring into one place. 
Gather ſtones and they took {tones and made an 
heap. Cen. 
2. Io get in harveſt. | 
The ſeventh year we ſhall not ſow, nor gather in 


our increaſe, XXV. 20. 
3. To pick up; to glean. 
His opinions 
Have ſatisfied the king for his divorce, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleges. Shakef. 


Catt up the highway, gather out the ſtones, 
I}. lxii. 10. 
J will ſpend this preface upon thoſe from whom 1 
have gathered my knowledge; for I am but a ga- 


therer. Wotton. 
To pay the ereditor, that lent him his rent, he 
muſt gather up money by degrees. Locke, 


4. To crop; to pluck, 
What have I done? 
To ſee my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No ſooner gain'd, but ſlighted and betray'd 3 
And like a roſe juſt gther'd from the ſtalk, 
But only ſmelt, and cheaply thrown aſide, 
To wither on the ground]! Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


5. To aſſemble. 


They have gathered themfelves together . 
GD. 


e. 

All the way we went there were gathered ſome 

people on both ſides, ftanding in a row. Bacon. 
6. To heap up; to accumulate. 

He that by ufury and unjuft gain increaſeth his 
ſubſtance, ſhall gather it for him that will pity the 
poor. Proverbs. 

7. To ſelect and take. 

Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among the 

heathen, to give thanks unto thy holy name. 
| Pe evi. 47. 


r 


8. To ſweep together. | 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that 
was caſt into the ſea, and gathered of every kind. 
Mat. xili. 47. 
9. To collect charitable contributions. 
10. To bring into one body or intereſt. 
I will gather others to him, beſides thoſe that are 
gathered unto him. V. lei. 8. 
11. To draw together from a ſtate of diffu- 


ſion; to compreſs; to contract. 
| Immortal Tully ſhone, 
The Roman roſtra deck'd the conſul's throne ; 
Gath'ring his flowing robe he ſeem'd to ſtand, 
In act to ſpeak, and graceful ſtretch'd his hand. Pope. 
12. To gain. | | 
He gathers ground upon her in the chace 
Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace. Dryd. 
13. To pucker needlework. : 
14. To collect logically; to know by in- 
ference. 

That which, out of the law of reaſon or of God, 
men probably gathering to be expedient, an Fmroa 
it law. coker. 

The reaſon that I gather he is mad, 5 
Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own door being ſhut againſt his entrance. Shak. 

After he had ſeen the viſion, we endeavoured to 
get into Macedonia, afluredly gathering that the 
Lord had called us. Acts. 

From this doctrine of the increaſing and leſſening 
of ſin in this reſpet, we may gather, that all fins 
are not alike and equal, as the ſtoicks of ancient 
times, and their followers, have falſely imagined. 


Perkins. 
Return'd 
By night, and liſtening where the hapleſs pair 
Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and various plaint, 


Madamoiſelle de Scule who i 
{ 1 48 00d 3 
is tranſlating Chaucer . ' 108 25 
gather that he has formerly been trauſlated! wo 
old Provengal, Dol, 
15. To draw together in needlework, © 
16. To GATHER Breath, [A proverbial 
expreſſion, ] To have reſpite from an 
calamity, : | ! 
The luekleſs lucky maid 
A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid 
To gather breath, in many miſcries, 
To GA'THER, wv. 2, 
I. To be condenſed; to thicken, 
If ere night the garh'ring clouds we fear 
A ſong will help the beating ſtorm to bear. "Dode 
When gath'ring clouds o'erſhadow all the ies, 
And thoot quick lightnings, weigh my boys! Wen 


Spez 


- yo! 

When the rival winds their quartel try, Wa 
South, Eaſt and Weſt, on airy courſers born 

The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are 3 Dir! 

Think on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your lead, 

And threatens every hour to burſt upon it. Allis, 

2. To grow larger by the accretion of fiat. 

Jar matter. 


Their ſnow-ball did not gather as it went; fy" 
the people came in to them. Bacon“. Henry Vil, 


3. To aſſemble, 


There be three things that mine heart fear; 
the ſlander of a city, the gathering together of a. 
unruly multitude, and a falſe accuſation, Eceliſ. mi. 


4. To generate pus or matter. 


Aſk one, who by repeated reſtraints hath ſubd 

his natural rage, how he likes the change, ard l 
will tell you *tis no leſs happy than the eaſe of x 
broken impoſthume after the painful garherirys aud 
filling of it. Decay if Pr, 
Ga'THER, 2. . [from the verb.] Pucker; 


cloth drawn together in wrinkles, 
Give laws for pantaloons, 

The length of breeches, and the gathers, 

Part cannons, perriwigs, and feathers, 


Ga'THERER, 7. . [from gather. 
1. One that gathers; one that colleds ; 
collector. af. 

I will ſpend this preface about thoſe from when | 
have gathered my knowledge; for I am but a gf 
and diſpoſer of other men's ſtuff. Wain, 

2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. 


I was a herdman and a gatherer of — 
a Ni. 


Hudibi at, 


Nor in that land 
Do poiſonous herbs deceive the gatherer's hand, 
May's Vir 
Ga'raerING. 2. . [from gather.) Col 
lection of charitable contributions. 
Let every one lay by him in ſtore, that there be no 
gatherings when I come. "20 Cor. wi. 2. 
Ga'TTEN-TREE. 2. /. A ſpecies of Cot- 
nelian cherry. . 
GAUDE. 2. J. [The etymology of th 
word is uncertain : Skinner imagines 3 
may come from gaude, French, a yello# 
flower, yellow being the moſt gau! c0- 
lour. Junius, according to his cu 1 
talks d -; and Mr. He finds ga 
in Donglaſs, to ſignify deceit of _ 
from gavawadro, Welſh, to cheat, It - 
to me moſt eaſily deducible from gu = 
Latin, joy; the cauſe of joy; à te - 
joy : thence aptly applied to "= = 
that gives or expreſſes pleaſure. —_ 
land this word is ftill retained, * : 
ſhowy bawble, and the perſon foole 5 
alſo in Scotland denotes a yellow _ 
An ornament; a fine thing; an) 4 7 
worn as a ſign of joy. It is not nos 


uſed. 


Thence gather d his own doom, Milton's Par, Left. 


DC a'TEVEIN, z. fo The vena porta, | 


He ſtole th' impreſſion of ker fantaſy, Wich 
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Keke, vis, nolegays [weetmeats, Shakeſpeare 


is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 
3 the pleaſures of the world, 
I; all too wanton, and too full of gauder, _ 
To give me audience. ; Shakeſp. King Lear. 
My love to Hermia 
I; melted as the ſnow; ſeems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gazde, 
Which in my childhood I did doat upon. Shakeſp. 
Some bound for Guiney, golden ſand to find, 
Bore all the gaudes the ſimple natives wear; 


elets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, concelts, | 
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GAU 
To GAUGE. v. 2. [ ange, jauge, à mea- 


often written, gage.] 


of a veſſel. 
2. To meaſure with regard to any propor- 
tion. | 
The vanes nicely ganged on each fide, broad on 
one fide, and narrow on the other, both which 


miniſter. to the progreſſive motion of the bird. 
Derham's Phyſico-Theolog y. 


i kiſh courts deſign'd - OE | 

Rodger tet on — OY Dryd. a There is nothing more perfectly admirable in itſelf 

| [ gaudeo Latin.] To ex- than that artful manner in Homer, of taking meaſure 
r f 8 or gaging his heroes by each other, and thereby 


ult; to rejoice at any thing. 
Co to a goſſip's feaſt, and gaude with me, 
Aſter ſo long grief ſueh nativity. Shakeſpeare, 
Ga'uDeRY. #./. [from gaude.] Finery ; 
oftentatious luxury of dreſs. | 
The triumph was not pageants and gawdery, but 
one of the wiſeſt and. nobleſt inſtitutions that ever 
Was. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Age, which is but one remoye from death,. and 


ſhould have nothing about us but what looks like a | 


decent preparation for it, fcarce ever appears, of late, 

but in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and ut- 

molt gaudery of youth, with cloaths as ridiculouſly, 

and as much in the faſhion, as the perſon that wears 

them is uſually grown out of it. South. 
A plain ſuit, fince we can make but one, 

L better than to be by tarniſh'd gaud r known, 

De den. 

Ga'vDILY, adv. [from gaudy.] Showily. 

Ga'vupiNEsS. 2. /. [from gaudy. ] Showi- 

neſs ; tinſel appearance. : 

Ga'upy, adj, [from gaude.] Showy ; ſplen- 

did; pompous ; oſtentatiouſly fine. 

Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 

But not expreſt in fancy; rich, not gaudy ;- 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shakeſpare. 
Fancies fond with gaudy ſhapes poſſeſs, 

As thick and numberleſs 

As the gay motes that people the ſun-beams. Milton. 
A goldtinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride 

Ot painted plumes, that hopp'd from fide to fide. 


Dryden. 

The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 
A man who walks directly to his journey's end, 


will arrive thither much ſooner than him who wans- |. 
ters alide to gaze at every thing, or to gather every 


gaudy flower. Waits. 

It is much to be lamented, that perſons ſo naturally 
q43::hed to be great examples of piety, ſhould, by an 
errvre9us education, be made poor and gamdy ſpec- 
ties of the greateſt vanity. Law, 


Ga'vpy, 1. J. [ gaudium, Latin.) A feaſt; 
a leftival ; a day of plenty. A word uſed | 


in the univerſity, 

Ile may ſurely be content with a faſt to-day, that 

5 lure ot a gaudy to-morrow. : Cheyne . 

Carr. The preterite of gave. 

„Thou can'ſt not every day give me thy heart; 
If thou can'ſt give it, then thou never gave it: 
| Lovers riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 

l !tays at home, and thou with loſing ſav'ſt it. 

. ; Donne. 
L. 1. . A provincial word for ground. 
Let it lie upon the ground or gave/ eight or ten 

c. * ” Mar.. 
"IVELKIND, z. .. [In law.] A cuftom 

whereby the lands of the father are equally 

divided at his death amongſt all his ſons, 
or the land of the brother equally divided 

Pong the brothers, if he have no iſſue of 

= own. 'This cuſtom: is of force in 

mers places of England, bat eſpecially 
in Kent. Cawel. 


Among other Welth cuſtoms he aboliſlied that of 


wry whereby the heirs female were utterly 
ev, and the baſtards, did inherit as well as the 
„mate, Which is the very Iriſh gave/kind. 


- 


Davies on Ireland. | 


elevating the character of one perſon by the oppoſition 
of it to ſome other he is made to excel. Pope. 


Gave. 2. . [from the verb.] A meaſure; 
a ſtandard, 


This plate muſt be a gage to file your worm and 
groove to equal breadth by. AMoxon's Mech. Exer. 

If money were to be hired, as land is, or to be had 
from the owner himſelf, it might then be had at the 
market rate, which would be a conſtant gange of 
your trade and wealth. Locke. 

Timothy propoſed to his miſtreſs, that ſhe ſhould 
entertain no ſervant that was above four foot ſeven 
inches high ; and for that purpoſe had prepared a 
gage, by which they were to be meaſured. Arbuth. 


GAG ER. 2. , [from gauge.] One whoſe 
buſineſs is to meaſure veſſels or quantities. 


1 hoſe earls and dukes have been privileged with 
royal juriſdiction ; and appointed their ſpecial offi- 
cers, as ſheriff, admiral, gauger, and eſcheator. 

| Carew on Car ucwal. 


GAUNT. adj. [As if geavant, from gepa- 
nian, to leſſen, Saxon. ] Thin; ſlender; 


lean; meagre. 
Oh, how that name befits my compoſition! 
Old Caunt, indeed, and gawrt in being old: 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious faſt; 
And who abſtains from meat that is not gaunt ®” 
For ſleeping England long time heve I watch'sd ; . 
Watching breeds leanneſs, Ieannetfs is all gaz : 
The pleaſure that ſome iathers feed upon 
Is my ſtrict faſt; -I mean my childrens looks; 
And therein faſting, thou haſt made me gaaut: 
Gaunt am | for the grave, gaurt as a gravcy 
Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 
Shak. R. II. 
Two maſtiffs, gaunt and grim, her flight pur ſu'd, 
And oft their faſten'd fangs in blood embru'd. Dryd. 
GA UN TLX. adv. from gaunt.] Leanly ; 
ſlenderly; meagerly. 
GAUHHfTLET. 2. /. | gantelet, French.] An 
iron glove uſed for defence, and thrown 
down in challenges. It is ſometimes in 
poetry uſed for the c, or boxing glove. 
A ſcaly gatlet now, with joints of fteel, 

Muſt glove this hand. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Feel but the difference, ſoft and rough; 

This a gaunt/t, that a muff. Cleaveland, 
Some ſhall in ſwittneſs for the goal contend, 

And others try the twanging bow to bend ; 

The ſtrong with iron gawntlets arm'd ſhall ſtand, 
Oppos'd in combat, on the yellow ſand, Di yd. 
Who naked wreſtled beſt, befmear'd with oil; 
Or who with gauntlels gave or took the foil. Dryd. 

The funeral of ſome valiant knight 
May give this thing its proper light; 
View lis two gauntlets; theſe declare 
That both his hands were us'd to war, 

So to repel! the Vandals ot the ſtage, 
Our vet'ran bard reſumes his tragick rage; 
He throws the gvuttet Otway us'd to wield, 
And calis tor Engiilunea to judge the field, Southern, 

Ga'vor. 2. /. | gavatie, French. ] A kind of 

dance. | 

The diſpoſition in a fiddle to play tunes in pre- 
ludes, farabands, jigs and gavots, are real qualities 
in the inſtrument. ; Arouthnet, 


Gavzs, 2. /. A kind of thin tranſparent 
lilk, 


Prior. 


ſuring rod, French. It is pronounced, and | 


1. To meaſure with reſpect to the contents 


Silken cloaths were uſed by the ladies; and it 
feems they were thin, like gauze. Ar.uhnot, 
Brocadoes and damaſks, and tabbies and ganzes, 
Are lately brought over. | Swift, 
Gawx. . . ¶ eac, Saxon.] 
I. A cuckow. | | | 
2. A. fooliſh fellow. In both ſenſes it is: 
retained in Scotland. | 
GawnN. 2. /. e, v5 for gelhn.] A ſmall 
tub, or lading veſſel. A provincial word. 
Ga'wNTREE. 2. . [Scottiſh.] A wooden 
frame on which beer-caſks are ſet when 
GAY. adj. gar, French. ] 
1. Airy; cheerful; merry; frolick. 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play: 
Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. Pope. 
Ev'n rival wits did Voiture's fate deplore, 
And the gay mourn'd, who never mourn's before. 
. ? Popes - 
2. Fine; ſhowy. | 
A virgin that loves to go gay, * Bar. vi. g. 
Gar. 2. J. [from the adjective.] An orna- 
ment ; an embelliſhment. 
Moroſe and untractable ſpirits look upon precepts 
in emblem, as they do upon gays and pictures, tke 
fooleries of ſo many. old wives tales. I. Eftrange. 
Ga'YETY. z. J. | gayets, French; from gan. ] 
1. Cheerfulneſs; airineſs; merriment, 
2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure. 
And from thoſe gayeties our youth requires 
To exerciſe their minds, our age retires. Denbam. 
3. Finery ; ſhow, 
Our gayety and our guilt are all beſmirch'd, 
With rainy marching in the painiul field. . 4p. 
Ga'YLY. 2dv. 
1. Merrily ; cheerfully; airily. 3 
2. Splendidly; pompoully ; with great ſhow. 
The ladies, gayly dreſs'd, the Mall adorn 


Like ſome fair flow'r, that early Spring tuppliesz 
That g:y/y blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. Pope. 
Ga'yNess. 1. /. [from gox.] Gayety; finery, 

Not much in uſe. 


and earneſtly ; to look with eagerneſs. 
What ſee'ſt thou there? King Henry's diadem, 

Inchas'd with all the honours of the world: 

If fo, g. on. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
From tome the caſt her modett eyes below; 

At ſome her gazing glances roving flew, Fairfax. 
Gaze not on a maid, that thou fall not by thoſe 

things that are precious in her, : 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. S Ap. 
High ſtations tumults, but nat bliſs create; 

None think the great unhappy, but the great. 

Fools gaze and envy; Envy darts a ting, 


To GATE. v. a. Jo view ſtedfaſtly. 
Strait toward heav'n my wond'ring eyes I turn'd, 
And gax'd a while the ample iky. . 


Gaz. z./. {from the verb. 


wonder; tixed look. 

Being lighten'd with her heauty's beam, 
And thereby nil'd with happy influence, 
And lifted up above the world is gaze, 

To ſing with angels her immortal praiſe. 

Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
If any air of muſick touch their ears, 

' You thall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, . 
Their favage eyes turn'd to a modett gaze, . 


By the ſweet power of mulick, Shakes 
Not a month 
* Fore your queen dy'd, the was more worth ſuch 
gaæes 
Than what you look on now, 


With fecret gage, 
Or open admiration, him b<hold, 
On whom the great Creator hath belton d 


9319s, Milton's Para. liſe T. 
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With curious dies, and paint the ſunny morn. Cay. 


To GAZE, v. 1. [eyatio wu, or rather 
ce rean, to ſee, Saxon. ] To look intently 


Eccleſ. ix. 5 - 


Which makes a ſwain as wretched as a king. Tourngs - 
Ailtcr, . 


1. Intent regard; look of eagerneſs 'or. 
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Pirvlar is à dark writer, wants connexion as to our 
underſtanding, ſoars out of fight, and leaves his 


readers at a gaze. — Dryden. 
After having ſtood at gaze before this gate, he 
diſcovered an inſcription. 


2. The object gazed on. 
I muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out; 
Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze; 
To grind in brazen fetters, under tatk, 


With my heav'n-giſted firength. Milton's Agon. 


GAZ KL. x J. An Arabian deer. 


GAZ ER. 2. J. [from gaze.] He that gazes; 
one that looks intently with eagerneſs or 


admiration. 
In her cheeks the vermil red did ſhew, 
Like roſes in a bed of lilies ſhed ; 
The which ambroſial odours from them threw, 


And gaz2rs ſenſe with double pleaſure fed. Fairy 2, 
Shakeſp. 


Pll flay more gazers than the baſiliſk. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gaxers ſtrike; 
And, like the ſun, they thine on all alike. P 


which the common gazer never obſerved. 
Ga'zZEFUL, 
intently, 
| The brightneſs of her beauty clear, 
The ravitht hearts of gazef/ men might rear 
To admiration of that heavenly light. 
Ga'zEEOUND. z. . | gaze and hound 


not by the ſcent, but by the eye. 


Sce'it thou the gazehornd! how with glance ſevere 


From the cloſe herd he marks the deſtin'd deer ! 


Tickel. 


GAZETTE. ». . [ gazetta is a Venetian 


halfpenny, the price of a news aper, of 


which the firſt was publiſhed at Venice. 
A paper of news ; a paper of publick in- 
telligence. It is accented differently on 
the firſt or laſt ſyllable. 


And ſometimes when the loſs is ſmall, 
And danger great, they challenge all; 
Print new additions to their teats, 


And emendations in gazettes. Hudibras. 
An Engliſh gentleman, without geography, cannot 
well underſtand a gazette. cke. 


One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does 
not bring to mind a piece of the gazerte. Addiſon. 
All, all but truth, falls dead-born from the preſs ; 
Like the laſt gazezre, or the laſt addreſs. Pope. 


GAZETTE'ER. 2. , [from gazette, ] 

i. A writer of news. 

2. An officer appointed to publiſh news by 
authority, whom Steele calls the loweſt 
miniſter of ſtate. 

Satire is no more: I feel it die: 
No gazetteer more innocent than J. Pope. 

Ga'zincsToOCk. . , | gaze and ftock.] A 


_ perſon gazed at with ſcorn or abhorrence. 

Theſe things are offences to us, b making us 
gazing ftocks to others, and objects of their ſcorn 
and deriſion. Ray 


GAZO'N. 1. . [French.] In fortification 
pieces of freſh earth covered with graſs, 
cut in form of a wedge, about a foot 
Jong and half a foot thick, to line para- 

pets and the traverſes of galleries. Harris. 
Gear, 2. J. [zyman, to cloath; Feapne, 
furniture, Saxon. ] | 

1. Furniture; accoutrements ; dreſs; habit; 
ornaments. | 

Array thyſelf in her moſt gorgeous gear. Fairy Q. 


When he found her bound, {tript from her gear, 
And vile tormentors ready ſaw in place, 
He broke through. Fairfax. 
When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 
I ſhall appear ſome harmlcts villager, DE BCE. 
Vihom chrift keeps up about his country gear, Mili. | 


Addiſon's Freebalder. 


3 . 


9pe. 5. The furniture of a draught-horſe. 


His learned ideas give him a tranſcendent delight ; 
and yet, at the ſame time, diſcover the blemiſhes 
Watts, 


ad. | gaze and full.] Looking 


Spenſer. 
; cans 


agaſens, Skinner. | A hound that purſues 


GEL 
I faney every body obſerves me-as 1 walk the 
ſtreet, and long to be in my rat an gear again, 


To ſee fome radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt'ring birthday gear, 
You think ſome goddeſs from the ſky 
Deſcended, ready cut and dry. 
2. The traces by which horſes or 
draw. 


Si. 
Oxen 


ſon; 

His ſcourge reacht, and his horſe made freſh ; then 

took her angry run 

At King Eumelus, brake his gears, Chapman's Il. 

The frauds he learn'd in his frantick years 

Made him uneaſy in his lawtul gears. Dryden. 

3. Stuff, Hanmer, 

If Fortune be a woman, ſhe is a good wench for 

this gear. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice, 
4. [In 


Scotland.] Goods or riches : as, he 
has gear enough, 


Ge'a80N. adi. [A word which I 
in Spenſer. | Wonderful. 
It to Leeches ſeemed ſtrange and geaſor. Hubb, 
Gear. 2. . [corrupted from ert.] The hole 
through which the metal runs into the 
mold. Maxon. 
GECK. 2. . [ geac, a cuckow; geck, Ger- 
man, a fool; gawk, Scottiſh.] A bubble 
eaſily impoſed upon. Harmer. Obſolete. 
Why did you ſuffer Jachimo to taint his noble 
heart and brain with needleſs Jealouſy, and to become 
the geck and ſcorn o' th' other's villainy? Shale. 
Why have you ſuffer'd me to be impriſon'd, 
And made the molt notorious gecæ and gull 
That e'er invention play'd on ? Shakeſp. 


To GECK.w.a. [from the noun.] To cheat; 
to trick, | 

Ger. A term uſed by waggoners to their 
horſes when they would have them go 
faſter, 

GEtsr. The plural of g. 
GE'LABLE. adj. from gel, Latin.] What 
may be congealed, or concreted into a 


gelly. 
GE'LATINE, adj. gelatus, Latin. 
GELA'TINoOus. 3 into a gelly; 
viſcous; ſtiff and coheſive. 

That pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance is an excre- 
ment caſt off from the ſhoals of ſiſh that inhabit the 
main. Wriodward. 
You ſhall always ſee their eggs laid carefully up in 
that ſpermatick ge/atize matter, in which they are 

re poſited. 8 | HDerh, 
To GELD. w. 4. preter. gelded or gelt; part. 
paſſ. gelded or gelt. | gellen, German.] 
1. To caſtrate; to deprive of the power of 


find only 


generation. 
Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as ſoon as they fall. 
Tuffer. 
Lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and 
made it an eunuch. Shakeſp. Henry V1. 
2. To deprive of any eſſential part. 
He bears his courſe, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other ſide, 
Gelding th? oppos*d continent as much 8 
As on the other ſide it takes from you. Shakefp. 


3- To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or 
liable to objection. 

They were diligent enough to make ſure work, 
and to geld it fo clearly in ſome places, that they 
took away the very manhood of it. Dryden. 


GE'LDER, 2. {from geld.] One that per- 
forms the act of caſtration. 
Geld later with ge/ders, as many one do, 


And look of a dozen to geld away two. Tuſffer. 
No ſow- gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry'd reform. Hudibras, 


1 


ddifon's Guardian. 


Apollo's ſpite Pallas diſcern'd, and flew to Tydeus' 


To GEM. v. 2. gemmo, Latin.] To pit 


GEMELLIPAROUS. adj, | gemelli mn 


B&H 


from Cuelterland.] The lene; ©, 
thoſe of the maple-tree: the fowen 


of one leaf, in a circular roſe form. 
| Mills, 


and cut. 


GEe'LDING. . . [from geld.] Any . 
caſtrated, particularly an horſe. 2 
Though naturally there be more males of hg 
_ or rams than females; yet artificially, that i. 

: 7 geldings, oxen and weathers, Gere an 
The lord lieutenant may chuſe out gy 

beſt horſes, and two of the beſt gelding, f. *\ 
ſhall be paid one hundred pounds for th 1 
fifty pounds a- piece for the geldings, 


GELID. adj. | gelidus, Latin.] Ext 
cold. N 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous'd 
They flounce. | bomſun' þ Sri 
GELIDITY. 2. /. [from gelid.] Later. 


Guiry DNESS, . /. [from gelid.] Extreme 
COld. 3 
7 Ye 7. 16 [ gelarus, Latin.] Any viſcos 
ody; viſcidity ; glue; glue ſubſtan 
8 My beſt blood un © „ t 
o an infected gelly. Shake . WH; ter; Ti! 
The tapers of the gods, ee 
The ſun and moon, became like waxen 
The ſhooting ſtars end all in purple gellies, 
And chaos is at hand. Dryden and Leeb“ 2 
The white of an egg will coagulate by a model 
heat, and the hardeſt of animal ſolids are refolr,!s 
again into gellies. Arbuthn;t 
GELT. z. / [from geld.] A caſtrated in; 
mal; gelding. Not uſed, 
The ſpayed gelte they eſteem the moſt profttabl: 
Es. Morning, 
GELT, The participle paſlive of gi 
Let the others be gelt for oxen. Morti ners Haß. 
GELT. x; /; {corrupted for the ſake 9 
rhyme from gilt.] Tinſel; gilt ſurface, 


I won her with a girdle of gelt, 
Emboſt with bugle about the belt. 


GEM. z. /. ¶ gemma, Latin. 
1. A jewel; a precious itone of whaterer 


kind. 
Love his fancy drew; 
And fo to take the gem Urania ſought, 
1 faw his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new loſt, became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, ſav'd him from 2 
; Shakeſe, 
It will ſeem a hard matter to ſhadow a ge, it 
well pointed diamond, that hath many ſides, and v 
give the luſtre where it ought. Peachamon Drawing 
Stones of ſmall worth may lie unſeen by dy; 
But night itſelf does the rich gem betray, Couch. 
The baſis of all gems is, when pure, wholly cus 
hanous, and either cryſtal or an adamantine matter; 
but we find the diaphaneity of this matter changed, 
by means of a fine metallick matter, Wed, 


2. The firſt bud. | 
From the joints of thy prolifick ſtem 
A ſwelling knot is raiſed, call'd a gen; 
Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the clutter ſhows. 
Denian, 
Embolden'd out they come, 
And ſwell the gems, and burſt the narrow _ 


To GEM. v. a. | gemma, Latin, ] To ado, 
as with jewels or buds. 


The gelder-rofe 


is increaſed by ſi 
tings. cker 


e horſe, 200 
Temp, 


remely 


globes, 


S penſer's Pf, 


$ ids 7 


forth the firſt buds. 8 
Laſt roſe, in dance, the ſtately trees, and yo F 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit; 1 7 75 
Their bloſſoms. Milton's Parade Au, 


10 


GE'LDER-ROSE, 2. / II ſuppoſe brought | 


Latin, ] Beating twins, 


7; GEMNATE. v. a. [ gemino, Latin.) 
ro double. =, itt. 
GrntnAlTION. 2. J. from geminate.] Re- 
etition; reduplication. 
Pge not afraid of them that kill the body: fear 
kim, which, after he hath killed, hath power to 
calt into hell: yea, I ſay unto you, with a gemina- 


h the preſent controverſy ſhews not to 
Boyle. 


tian, whic 

have been cauſeleſs, fear him. 3 

Crux r. 2. /. [ gemini, Latin] Twins ; 
a pair; a brace; a couple. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three re- 

nieves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim ; or elſe 


looked through the grate, like a geminy of 
hw : 7 n F A Shakeſpeare. 

A geminy of aſſes ſplit will make juſt four of you. 
Congr. 


Dou- 


C:urxous. adj. | geminns, Latin. ] 
ble. 5 . 
Chriſtians have baptized theſe geminous births, 
aud double connaſcencies, with ſeveral names, as 
conceiving in them a diſtinction of ſouls. = Brown. 
G:\MMmary. adj. [from gem.] Pertaining 


to gems or jewels, 

Te principle and gemmary affection is its tran- 

ſuceac ?: as for irradiancy, which is found in many 

gems it is not diſcoverable in this. Brown. 
Guus. adj. [ gemmens, Latin. ] 
1. Tending to gems. 75 
Sometimes we lind them in the gemmeous matter 
ideell. M bod. 
2. Reſembling gems. c 
Gruno'sIty, 2. . [from gem.] The qua- 
lity of being a jewel. Die. 
Grhtorr. 2. /. A meeting; the court of 
the hundred, Obſolete. 
Ge'rrorn, nf, | genus, Latin; gendre, Fr.) 
1. A kind; a ſort. Not in uſe. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 

ate gardeners; ſo that if we will ſupply it with one 

gender of herbs, or dictract it with many, the power 
aud corrigible authority of this lies in our will. Shak. 
The other motive, 

Why to a publick court I might not go, 

Is the great love the general gender bare me. 
2. Aﬀex. | 
3. [In grammar.] A denomination given 

to nouns from their being joined with an 
_ adettire in this or that termination. 

IE Clark, 
Cubitus, ſometimes cubitum in the neutral gen- 
der, ſignifies the lower part of the arm on which we 
lean, Arbuthnot, 

Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately changet 

the words into the maſculine gender. Broome, 
To CVD ER. v. 4. [engendrer, French. ] 

1. To beget, 3 

3, To produce ; to cauſe, 

: Fooliſh and unlearned queſtions avoid, knowing 

| that they do gender ſtriſe. 2 Tim. ii. 23. 

! 

To SENDER. w. x, To copulate; to breed, 
A eiſtern for foul toads 

To gender in, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

” Thou ſhalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverſe 
© ind. ; Lev. xix. 19. 

. SEALOGICAL, adj. [from genzalogy. | 
ertaining to deſcents or families; per- 
taining to the hiſtory of the ſucceſſions 
of houſes. : 
Cixralloctsr, 1. f. D Terccr A; genealo- 
| 8 French, ] He who traces deſcents. 
5 — LOG V. x. /. [ym and 2. 
tory of the ſucceſſion of families; 
neee of deſcent in order of ſuc- 
1 a pedigree. ; 
and wt eee ranged chaos into ſeveral regions; 


at if it . ; 
Vor, I. ber or genealogy, Burnet's Theory: 


Shak. 


at order ſucceſſively riſing one from another, 


| GENERAL. adi. ¶ general, French; gene- 


| 
| 


1. Comprehending many ſpecies or indivi- 


5. Publick; compriſing the whole. 


GEN 


Ge'NeRABLE. adj. [from 


_—_ Latin.] 
That may be produced or 


gotten. 
ralis, Latin.] 


duals; not ſpecial; not particular. 
To conclude from particulars to generals is a falſe 
way of arguing. Broome. 
2. Lax in fignification ; not reſtrained to 


any ſpecial or particular import. 

Where the author ſpeaks more ſtrictly and par- 
ticularly on any theme, it will explain the more looſe 
and general expreſſions. Watts. 

3. Not reſtrained by narrow or diſtinctive 
limitations. | 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, confidered 
there as ſeparated from time and place, and fo ca- 


pable to repreſent any particular being that is con- 


formable to it. Locke. 

4. Relating to a whole claſs or body of men, 
or a whole kind of any being. 

They, becauſe ſome have been admitted without 


trial, make that fault gereral which is particular. 
Whitgifte, 


Nowwould we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburſed at St. Colmejkill iſle, 
Ten thouſand dollars to our gen'ral uſe. Shakeſp. 

Nor fail'd they to expreſs how much they prais'd, 
That for the general ſafety he deſpis'd 
His own. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

6. Not directed to any ſingle object. 

If the ſame thing be peculiarly evil, that general 
averſion will be turned into a particular hatred againſt 
it, Spratt, 

7. Having relation to all. 
The wall of Paradiſe upſprung, 
Which to our general lire gave proſpect large 
Into his nether empire neighb'ring round, Milton. 
8. Extenſive, though not univerſal, 


9. Common; uſual, 
I've been bold, 
For that I knew it the moſt general way. SHaleſp. 
10. General is appended to ſeveral offices: 
as, Attorney General, Silicitor General, Vicar 
General. | 
GENERAL. 2. /. 
1. The whole; the totality; the main, 
without inſiſting on particulars. 
That which makes an action fit to be commanded 
or forbidden, can be nothing elfe, in general, but 
its tendency to promote or hinder the attainment of 


ſome end. Norris. 
In particulars our knowledge begins, and ſo 
ſpreads itſelf by degrees to generals, _ 


I have conſidered Milton's Paradiſe Loſt in the 
fable, the characters, the ſentiments, and the lan- 
guage ; and have ſhewn that he excels, in general, 
under each of theſe heads. Addiſon. 

An hiſtory painter paints man in gerera/; a por- 
trait painter a particular man, and conſequently a 
defective model. : Reynolds, 

2, The publick; the intereſt of the whole, 
Not in uſe. 

Neither my place, nor ought I heard of buſineſs, 
Hath raifed me from my bed; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief 
Ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows. Shakeſpeare. 


3. The vulgar. Not in uſe. 


The play, I remember, pleaſed not the million; 


'twas caviare to the gexeral: but it was, as I re- 
ceived it, and others, 'whoſe judgment in ſuch mat- 
ters cried in the top of mine, an excellent play. Shak, 


4. [General, French. ] One that has the 


command over an army. 5 
A general is one that hath power to command an 
army. | i | Locke. 
The generals on the enemy's fide are inferior to 
ſeveral that once commanded che French armies. 
; | Addiſon on the War, 
The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 


And with a gen'ral's love of conqueſt glows, Ada ſon. 


ball of contention. 


S 


honour than office. 
Commiſſion of gexerali/imo was likewiſe given to 
the prince. | Clarendom. 
Pompey had deſerved the name of great; and 
Alexander, of the ſame cognomination, was gene- 
raliſſimo of Greece. Brown. 
GENERA'LITY. z. . ¶ generalite, French; 
from general. 
1. The ſtate of being general; the quality 
of including ſpecies or particulars. 
Becauſe the curioſity of man's wit doth with peril 
wade farther in the ſearch of things than were con- 
venient, the ſame is thereby reſtrained unto ſuch 
generalities as, every where offering themſelves, are 
apparent to men of the weakeſt conceit. Hookers 
Theſe certificates do only in the generality men- 
tion the parties contumacies and diſobedience. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. The main body; the bulk; the common 
maſs. 
Neceſſity, not extending to the generality, but 
reſting upon private heads. Raleigh*s Effays. 
By his own principles he excludes from ſalvation 


do not believe upon his grounds. Tillotſone 
The generality of the Engliſh have ſuch a fa» 
vourable opinion of treaſon, nothing can cure them. 
Addiſon. 

They publiſh their ill-natured diſcoveries with a 


larity of their judgment, which has found a flaw in 
what the generality of mankind admires. Addiſon. 

The wilett were diſtracted with doubts, while the 
generality wandered without any ruler. Rogers, 

GE'NERALLY. adv. | from general. | 
1. In general; without ſpecification or exact 
limitation. 

Jam not a woman to be touch'd with fo many 
giddy fancies as he hath gerera!/y taxed their whole 
ſex withal. Shakeſpeare. 

Generally we would not have thoſe that read this 
work of Sylva Sylvarum, account it ſtrange that we 
have ſet down particulars untried. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 

2. Extenſively, though not univerſally. 
3. Commonly; frequently. 
In the main; without minute detail; in 


the whole taken together. 5 
Generally ſpeaking, they live very quietly. Addiſ- 
Gencrally ſpeaking, they have been gaining ever 
ſince, though with frequent interruptionss Swift. 
Generally ſpeaking, perſons deſigned for long life, 
though in their former years they were fmall eaters, 
yet find their appetites encreaſe with their age. 
Blackmore. 
Ge'NERALNESS. z. ſ. [from general. ] Wide 
extent; though ſhort of univerſality ; fre- 
quency; commonneſs. | f 
They had, with a general conſent, rather ſpring- 
ing by the generalreſs of the cauſe than of any ar- 
tificial practice, ſet themſelves in arms. Sidneye 
GEN ERALTY. 2. . from general.) Ihe 
whole; the totality. a 
The municipal laws of this kingdom are of 2 vatt 
extent, and include in their general; all thoſe ſe- 
veral laws which are allowed as tha 1ul2 of juice 
and judicial procecdings. . Hate, 
Ge'NERANT. 2. J. [| generars, Latin.) The 
begetting or productive power, | 
Some believe the ſoul made by Cod, ſome by an- 
gels, and ſome by the gcncreut: whether it be 
immediately created or traduced hath been the great 
Glanville's Scegſia. 
In ſuch pretended generations the gererert or 
active principle is ſuppoſed to be the tun, which, 
being an inanimate body, cannot act otherwiſe than 
by his heat. | *. 
To GENERATE. v. 2. | geners, Latin.] 
1. To beget; to propagate. i 
Thoſe creatures which being wild gerzerate ſel- 
dom, being tame, generate oiten., Lacon Nut. Tiſh, 


1 | 2. 10 


GEN ERALISSIMO. 2. ,. generaliſſme, 
French, from general. 1e ſupreme 
commander, It is often rather à title of 
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the generality of his own church; that is, all that 


ſecret pride, and applaud themſelves for the ſingu- 
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8E A 
Pilar is a dark writer, wants connexion as to our 
underſtanding, ſoars out of ſight, and leaves his 
readers at a gaze. Dryden. 
After having ſtood at gaze before this gate, he 
diſcovered an inſcription. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
2. The object gazed on. 7 
I muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out; 
Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze; 4 
To grind in brazen fetters, under talk, 
With my heav'n-giſted ſtrength. Milton's Agoniſt. 
GAZ EL. u. . An Arabian deer. | 
Ga'zER. 2. J. from gaze.] He that gazes ; 


one that looks intently with eagerneſs or 


admiration. 
In her cheeks the vermil red did ſhew, 
Like roſes in a bed of lilies ſhed ; 
The which ambroſial odours from them threw, 
And gaz?rs ſenſe with double pleaſure fed. Fairy Q: 
I'll flay more gazers than the baſiliſæ. Shakeſp. 
Bright as the tun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike; 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. Pope 
His learned ideas give him a tranſcendent delight ; 
and yet, at the ſame time, diſcover the blemiſhes 
which the common gazer never obſerved. Watts, 
GAa'ZEFUL. adj. | gaze and full.] Looking 
intently, 
| The brightneſs of her beauty clear, 
The ravitht hearts of gazefz/ men might rear 
To admiration of that heavenly light. | Spenſer. 
GAH EH Nb. . . | gaze and Hound; canis 
agaſeus, Skinner. | A hound that purſues 
not hy the ſcent, but by the eye. 
Sce'lt thou the gaxeheumd] how with glance ſevere 
From the cloſe herd he marks the deſtin'd deer! 
| _— :-4 
GAZETTE. . /. | gazeita is a Venetian 
halfpenny, the price of a news paper, of 
which the firſt was publiſhed at Venice. ] 
A paper of news ; a paper of publick in- 
telligence. It is accented differently on 
the firſt or laſt ſyllable. 
And ſometimes when the loſs is ſmall, 
And danger great, they challenge all; 
Print new additions to their feats, 
And emendations in gazetres. Hudibras. 
An Englith gentleman, without geography, cannot 
well underſtand a gazette. Lacke 
One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does 
not bring to mind a piece of the gazette, Addiſon. 
All, all but truth, falls dead-born from the preſs ; 
Like the laſt gazezze, or the laſt addreſs, Pope. 
GAZETTEER. 2. J. [from gazette.] 
i. A writer of news. | 
2. An officer appointed to publiſh news by 
authority, whom Steele calls the loweſt 
miniſter of ſtate. 
Satire is no more: I feel it die: 
No gazetteer more innocent than I, Pope. 
Ga':1NGSTOCK. 7. . | gaze and flach.] A 
perſon gazed at with ſcorn or abhorrence. 
Theſe things are offences to us, by making us 
gazing ſtocks to others, and objects of their ſcorn 
and deriſion. Ray. 
GAZO'N. . . [French.] In fortification 
pieces of freſh earth covered with graſs, 
cut in form of a wedge, about a foot 
long and half a foot thick, to line para- 
pets and the traverſes of galleries. Harris. 
GEAR. z. /. [San, to cloath; geapne, 
furniture, Saxon. 
1. Furniture; accoutrements; dreſs; habit; 
ornaments. 
Array thyſelf in her moſt gorgeous gear. Fairy Q. 
When he found her bound, ſtript from her "ha 
And vile tormentors ready ſaw in place, 
He broke through. | Fairfax. 
When once her eye | 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 
I ſhall appear ſome harmleſs villager, 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. Mili. 


- 
R 


4 3. Stuff, 


1 faney every body obferves me as. 1 wal che 
ftreet, and long to be in my old plain gear again, 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
To ſee fome radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt'ring birthday gear, 
You think ſome goddeſs from the (ky 
Deſcended, ready cut and dry. Swift, 
2. The traces by which horſes or oxen 
draw. | 
r ſpite Pallas diſcern'd, and flew to Tydeusꝰ 
ſon; | 
His ſcourge reacht, and his horſe made freſh ; then 
took her angry run | 
At king Eumelus, brake his gears. Chapman's II. 
The frauds he learn'd in his frantick years 
Made him uneaſy in his lawtul gears. Dryden. 
Haumer. 
If Fortune be a woman, ſhe is a good wench for 
this gear. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
4. [In Scotland.] Goods or riches : as, he 
has gear enough. 
5. The furniture of a draught-horſe. 
Ge'as0N, adj. [A word which I find only 
in Spenſer. ] Wonderful. 
It to Leeches ſeemed ſtrange and geaſon. Hubb. 
Gear. 2. /. [corrupted from eit. The hole 
through which the metal runs into the 
mold, Maxon. 
G ECR. 2. , [ eac, a cuckow ; geci, Ger- 
man, a fool; gawk, Scottiſh. ] A bubble 
eaſily impoſed upon. Harmer. Obſolete. - 
Why did you ſuffer ſachimo to taint his noble 
heart and brain with needleſs jealouſy, and to become 
the geck and ſcorn oꝰ th? other's villainy ? Sp. 
Why have you ſufter'd me to be impriſon'd, 
And made the moſt notorious geck and gull 
That e'er invention play'd on? Shakeſp. 
To GECR. v. a. [from the noun.] To cheat; 
to trick. | 
Ger. A term uſed by waggoners to their 
horſes when they would have them go 
faſter. 
Getsrz. The plural of gooſe. 
GE'LABLE. adj. | from gelu, Latin. ] What 
may be congealed, or concreted into a 


gelly. 
GE'LATINE, adj, | gelatus, Latin. 
GEeLA'TINOUS. 'ormed into a gelly; 


viſcous ; ſtiff and coheſive. 

That pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance is an excre- 
ment caſt off from the ſhoals of ſiſh that inhabit the 
main. x Modward. 

You ſhall always ſee their eggs laid carefully up in 
that ſpermatick gelatiue matter, in which they are 
re poſited. Derh, 

To GELD. v. a. preter. ge/ded or gelt; part. 
pail. gelded or gelt. | gelten, German.] 
1. To caſtrate ; to deprive of the power of 


generation. 
Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as ſoon as they fall. 
: Tiiſſer. 
Lord Say hath ge/ded the commonwealth, and 
made it an eunuch. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
2. To deprive of any eſſential part. 
He bears his courſe, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other fide, | 
Gelding th' oppos*d continent as much 
As on the other ſide it takes from you. Shakefp. 
. To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or 
liable to objection. | 
They were diligent enough to make ſure work, 
and to geld it fo clearly in ſome places, that they 
took away the very manhood of it. Dryden. 
GE'LDER. 2./. from geld.] One that per- 
forms the act of caſtration. 
Geld later with gelders, as many one do, 


And look of a dozen to geld away two. Tuſſer. 
No ſow- gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry'd reform. Hudibras, 


GE'/LDER-ROSE, . /. [1 ſuppoſe _—_ 


RRR 3 
Ott PE OAT I 2 


from Guellerland.] The leaves 3 l. 
thoſe of the cp Re the flown are like 


of one leaf, in a circular roſe 4 


4 The gelder-rofe is increaſed by ſuckers — 
ings. * 220 
GE'LDING. #. . [from geld. Any > * 
caſtrated, particularly an horſe. ” 
Though naturally there be more males of 
bulls or rams than females; yet artificially 
by making geldings, oxen and weathers, the 
fewer. | Ce. 2; 
The lord lieutenant may chuſe out one re 
beſt horſes, and two of the beſt geldings; tor 558 
ſhall be paid one hundred pounds for the horſe Gr 
fifty pounds a- piece for the ge/dings. . Tem 
GELID. adj. [gelidue, Latin.] Extrem, 
cold. | 7 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern roue 
They flounce. - Thomſun's Gia 


f ; , 
GELIDITY. 2. J. [from gelid.] Exttene 
cold. Hias 
3 DNESS, . 4. [from gelid.] Extreme 
CO o Dia, 
Ge'LLY, 1. J. | gelatus, Latin. Any viſcous 
body; viſcidity ; glue; gluey ſubſtauce, 
oh Fig y beit _ turn 
o an infected ge//y. Shakeſp. Winter, J. 
The tapers of the gods, 1 TO + To 
The ſun and moon, became like waxen globes, 
The thooting ſtars end all in purple gelljes, 
And chaos is at hand. Dryden and Lee“ Oedipur, 
The white of an egg will coagulate by a model 
heat, and the hardeſt of animal ſolids are reſohtale 
again into ge//ies. | Arbuthns, 
GELT. z./. [from geld.] A caſtrated ani. 
mal; gelding. Not uſed, 
The ſpayed ge/ts they eſteem the moſt profitable, 
: ortimer, 
GeLT, The participle paſlive of g-/7, 
Let the others be gelt for oxen. Mortimer': HS, 
GELT. x. . {corrupted for the fake of 
rhyme from gilt.] Tinſel; gilt ſurface, 
I won her with a girdle of geit, 
Emboſt with bugle about the belt. 
GEM. z. . | gemma, Latin. ] 
1. A jewel; a precious itone of whaterer 


kind, 
Love his fancy drew; 
And ſo to take the gem Urania ſought, 
1 ſaw his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new loſt, became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, ſav'd him from h 
It will ſeem a hard matter to ſhadow a gen, or 
well pointed diamond, that hath many files, ans t0 
give the luſtre where it ought. Peacham un Driving 
Stones of ſmall worth may lie unſeen by day; | 
But night itſelf does the rich gem betray, Cu. 
The baſis of all gems is, when pure, wholly cu- 
hanous, and either cryſtal or an adamantine matter; 
Go we find the diaphaneity of this matter changed, 
by means of a fine metallick matter. Weds, 


2, The firſt bud. | 
From the joints of thy prolifick ſtem 
A ſwelling knot is raiſed, call'd a gem; 
Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the clutter ſhows. 


Dentat®, 


horſes, 
that is, 


Spenſer's Pas. 


5 idrr'y, 


- Embolden'd out they come, 
And ſwell the-gems, and burſt the narrow room. 


: ; ai. 
To Gem. v. a. gemma, Latin. ] To adom, 
as with jewels or buds. | 
To GEM. v. 2. | gemmo, Latin. ] To put 

forth the firſt buds. 
Laſt rofe, in dance, the ſtately trees, py 
Their branches, hung with __ fruit; or g. 1. 


and ſpread 


Their bloſſoms, ilton's Parade 15 
GEME'LLIPAROUS. adj. [ gemelhi and fork 


alter; 
angeds 
od 


5. 
L ba Lf 


m. 
ry dere 
dorn, 


o put 


ſpread 
eum 
Je Lai. 
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MINA TE. v. a. ¶ gemino, Latin.) 
* double. Dia. 


Gem vATTIOoR. 2. J. from geminate.] Re- 


ition; reduplication. 
e ahead OE that kill the body: fear 
him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to 
calt into hell: yea, I ſay unto you, with a gemina- 
ria, which the preſent controverſy ſhews not to 
have been cauſeleſs, fear him. Boyle. 
Crux v. 2. . gemini, Latin.] Twins; 
a pair; a brace; a couple. 

| have grated upon my good friends for three re- 
es for you, and your couch fellow, Nim; or elſe 
vou had looked through the grate, like a geminy of 
Daboons. —  Shateſpeare. 

A geminy of aſſes ſplit will make uſt four of you. 
Congr. 


Dou- 


riev 


ble. | ; Se : 

Chriſtians have baptized theſe gemirous births, 
zad double connaſcencies, with ſeveral names, as 
conceiving in them a diſtinction of ſouls. = Brown. 

GE MUMARY. adj. [from gem. ] Pertaining 

to gems or jewels. 5 

The principle and gemmary affection is its tran- 
fucency : as for irradiancy, which is found in many 
gem it is not diſcoverable in this. Brown. 

C:\ywzous. adj. [ gemmens, Latin. ] 
1. Tending to gems. | | 

Sometimes we find them in the gemmecus matter 

ite, 2 Wed. ; 
2. Reſembling gems. 
Gros ty, 4. . [from gem.] The qua- 

lity of being a jewel. i. 
Gi\rorr. 2. /. A meeting; the court of 

the hundred. Obſolete. 

G:'zpen, 2. /. | genus, Latin; gendre, Fr.] 
1. A kind; a fort. Not in uſe. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 
are gardeners; ſo that if we will ſupply it with one 
gender of herbs, or dictract it with many, the power 
and corrigible authority of this lies in our will. Shak. 

The other motive, 

Why to a publick court I might not go, 

Is the great love the general gender bare me. 
2. Aﬀex, x 
3. [In grammar.] A denomination given 

to nouns from their being joined with an 

adjeftive in this or that termination. 
| Clark, 

Cubitus, ſometimes cubitum in the neutral gen- 
der, ſigniſies the lower part of the arm on which we 
lean, Arbuthnot, 

Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately changet 
the words into the maſculine gender. Broome, 

CVD ER. v. 4. [engendrer, French. ] 
1. To beget. | | 
2, To produce; to cauſe. 

Fooliſh and unlearned queſtions avoid, knowing 

that they do gender ftrife. 2 Tim. ii. 23. 


J CEN DER. v. 1. To copulate; to breed. 
A ciſtera for foul toads 
To gender in. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
"Thou ſhalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverſe 
kind, Lev. xix. 19. 
Gixtalocical, adj, from genealogy. | 
Pertaining to deſcents or families ; per- 
taming to the hiſtory of the ſucceſſions 
of houſes, : 
CixtalLoctsr, . f [yerancyiw ; gencglo- 
Rf French, ] He who traces deſcents. 
ENEA LOGY. ». /. [erte and a . 
iſtory of the ſucceſſion of families; 
enumeration of deſcent in order of ſuc- 
eeſſion; a pedigree. 
We Ancient ranged chaos into ſeveral regions; 
in that order ſucceſſively riſing one from another, 


* 8 pedigree or genealogy, Burnet's Theory. 
; 


Shak. 


GEN 
| Gz/nzrABLr. adj. [from genero, Latin.) 
That may be produced or begotten. 
GENERAL. adj. ¶ general, French; gene- 
ralis, Latin. ] -» 
1. Comprehending many ſpecies or indivi- 
duals; not ſpecial ; not particular. 

To conclude from particulars to generals is a falſe 
way of arguing. | Broome. 

2. Lax in fignification ; not reſtrained to 
any ſpecial or particular import. 

Where the author ſpeaks more ſtrictly and par- 
ticularly on any theme, it will explain the more looſe 
and general expreſſions. atis. 

3. Not reſtrained by narrow or diſtinctive 
limitations. „ 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, conſidered 
there as ſeparated from time and place, and ſo ca- 
pable to repreſent any particular being that is con- 
tormable to it. Locke. 

4. Relating to a whole claſs or body of men, 
or a whole kind of any being. 

They, becauſe ſome have been admitted without 
trial, make that fault gezeral which is particular. 

Whitgifte, 
5. Publick; compriſing the whole. 
Nowwould we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburſed at St. Colme{kill iſle, 
Ten thouſand dollars to our ger'ral uſe. Shaleſp. 
Nor fail'd they to expreſs how much they prais'd, 
That for the general ſatety he deſpis'd 
His own. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not directed to any ſingle object. 
If the ſame thing be peculiarly evil, that general 
averſion will be turned into a particular hatred againſt 
it. : Spratt, 
7. Having relation to all. | 
The wail of Paradiſe upſprung, 
Which to our general ſire gave proſpect large 
Into his nether empire neighb'ring round, Milton. 


6. 


9. Common; uſual. 
I've been bold, { 
For that I knew it the moſt general way. SHaleſp. 
10. General is appended to ſeveral offices: 
as, Attorney General, Solicitor General, Vicar 
General. 
GENERAL. 2. J. 
i. The whole; the totality; the main, 


without inſiſting on particulars, 

That which makes an action fit to be commanded 
or forbidden, can be nothing elſe, in general, but 
its tendency to promote or hinder the attainment of 
ſome end. Norris. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and fo 
ſpreads itſelf by degrees to generals. cke, 

I have conſidered Milton's Paradiſe Loſt in the 
fable, the characters, the ſentiments, and the lan- 
guage ; and have ſhewn that he excels, in general, 
under each of theſe heads. Addiſen, 

An hiſtory painter paints man in gerzera/; a por- 
trait painter a particular man, and conſequently a 
defective model. : Reynolds. 

2. The publick; the intereſt of the whole. 


Not in uſe. 

Neither my place, nor ought J heard of buſineſs, 
Hath raĩſed me from my bed; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me; for my particular griet 
Ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows. Shakeſpeare. 


3. The vulgar. Not in uſe. 


The play, I remember, pleaſed not the million ; 


* 


ters cried in the top of mine, an excellent play. SH. 
4. [Cereral, French.] One that has the 


command over an army. 
A general is one that hath power to command an 
army. | Locke. 
The generals on the enemy's fide are inferior to 
ſeveral that once commanded the French armies. 
; Addiſon on the War, 
The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 


| And with a gez'ral's love of conqueſt glaws, Addiſon. 


8, Extenſive, though not univerſal, 


'twas caviare to the general: but it was, as I re- 
ceived it, and others, whoſe judgment in ſuch mar- | 


f 


TN 


GCrNeRALl'ssIMo. 2. . | generalifſime, 
French, from general. e ſupreme 


commander. It is often rather à title of 
honour than office. 

Commiſſion of gexeraliſſimo was likewiſe given to 
the prince. Clarendue 

Pompey had deſerved the name of great; and 
Alexander, of the ſame cognomination, was gene- 
raliſſimo of Greece. | Browns 

GENERA'LITY. 2. . [| generalité, French; 
from general. 

1. The ſtate of being general; the quality 
of including ſpecies or particulars. 

Becauſe the curioſity of man's wit doth with peril 
wade farther in the ſearch of things than were con- 
venient, the ſame is thereby reſtrained unto ſuch 
generalities as, every where offering themſelves, are 
apparent to men of the weakeſt conceit. Hookers 

Theſe certificates do only in the generality men- 
tion the parties contumacies and ditobedience. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. The main body; the bulk; the common 
maſs. | 

Neceſlity, not extending to the gexerality, but 
reſting upon private heads. Raleigh's Eſſays. 

By his own principles he excludes from ſalvation 
the generality of his own church ; that is, all that 
do not believe upon his grounds, Tillotſone 

The generality of the Englith have ſuch a fa- 
vourable opinion of treaſon, nothing can cure them. 

Addiſon. 

They publiſh their ill-natured diſcoveries with a 
ſecret pride, and applaud themſelves for the ſingu- 
larity of their judgment, which has found a flaw in 
what the generality of mankind admires. Addiſon. 

The wiſeſt were diſtracted with doubts, while the 
generality wandered without any ruler. Rogers, 

GE'NERALLY. adv. | from general.] 
1. In general; without ſpecification or exact 
limitation. 

I am not a woman to be touch'd with ſo many 
giddy fancies as he hath generally taxed their whole 
ſex withal. Shakeſpeare. 

Generally we would not have thoſe that read this 
work of Sylva Sylvarum, account it ſtrange that we 
have ſet down particulars untried. Bacor's Nat. Hiſt, 

2. Extenſively, though not univerſally. 
3. Commonly; frequently. 
In the main; without minute detail; in 
the whole taken together. 


Genrcrally ſpeaking, they have been gaining ever 
fiace, though with frequent interruptions. Swift. 
Generally ſpeaking, perſons deſigned for long liſe, 
though in their former years they were ſmall eaters, 
yet find their appetites encreaſe with their age. 
Blackmore. 
GEe'NERALNESS, 2. ſ. [from general. ] Wide 
extent; though ſhort of univerſality ; fre- 
quency ; commonneſs. ; | 

They had, with a general conſent, rather ſpring- 
ing by the generalreſs of the cauſe than of any ar- 
tificial practice, ſet themſelves in arms. Sidneye 

GE'NERALTY. 2. . from general.] The 
whole; the totality. | 

The municipal laws of this kingdom are of 2 vatt 
extent, and include in their general all thoſe ſe- 
veral laws which arc allowed as tha 112 of juice 
and judicial proceedings. . dies 

GE'NERANT. 2. J. [| generari, Latin. The 
begetting or productive power. 

Some believe the ſoul made by Cod, fome by an- 
gels, and ſome by the generate: whether it be 
immediately created or traduced hath been the great 
ball of contention. Glanvwille's Scegſia. 

In ſuch pretended generations the gererert or 
active principle is ſuppoſed to be the tun, which, 
being an inanimate body, cannot act otherwiſe than 
by his heat. Ray. 


| To GENERATE. v. 2. [ gene, Latin.] 


1. To beget; to propagate. 
Thoſe creatures which being wild gexerate ſel- 


dom, being tame, generate oiten, Gacen's Nat. Hiſt. 
| 5 P 2. 10 


Generally ſpeaking, they live very quietly. Addif. 
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G E A 
Pi: vlar is a dark writer, wants eonnexion as to our 
underſtanding, ſoars out of fight, and leaves his 
readers at a gaze. Dryden. 
After having ſtood at gaze before this gate, he 
diſcovered an inſcription. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
2. The object gazed on. | 
I muſt die 
Betray*d, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out; 
Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze; 
To grind in brazen fetters, under tatk, 
With my heav'n-giſted firength. Milton's Agoniſt. 
GAZ EL. 2. . An Arabian deer. 
GAZ ER. 1. /. [from gaze.] He that gazes; 
one that looks intently with eagerneſs or 


admiration. 
In her cheeks the vermil red did ſhew, 
Like roſes in a bed of lilies ſhed ; 
The which ambroſial odours from them threw, 
And gaz2rs ſenſe with double pleaſure fed. Fairy Q. 
I'll flay more gazers than the baſiliſk, Shakeſp. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ftrike z 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. Pope. 
His learned ideas give him a tranſcendent delight; 
and yet, at the ſame time, diſcover the blemiſhes 
which the common gazer never obſerved. Watts, 
Ga'zEFUL, adj, | gaze and full.) Looking 
intently, 
| The brightneſs of her beauty clear, 
The ravitht hearts of gaxcful men might rear 
To admiration of that heavenly light. Spenſer. 
GalENOU ND. 7. . | gaze and Hound; canis 
agaſens, Skinner. | A hound that purſues 
not by the ſcent, but by the eye. 
Sce'it thou the gazehornd! how with glance ſevere 
From the cloſe herd he marks the deſtin'd deer! 
92 Ticket, 
GA'ZETTE. ». /. | gazeita is a Venetian 
halfpenny, the price of a news paper, of 
which the firſt was publiſhed at Venice.) 
A paper of news ; a paper of publick in- 
telligence. It is accented differently on 
the firſt or laſt ſyllable. | 
And ſometimes when the loſs is ſmall, 
And danger great, they challenge all; 
Print new additions to their feats, 
And emendations in gazettes. Hudibras. 
An Engliſh gentleman, without geography, cannot 
well underſtand a gazette. Locke. 
One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does 
not bring to mind a piece of the gazette, Addiſon. 
All, all but truth, falls dead-born from the preſs; 
Like the laſt gagette, or the laſt addreſs. Pope. 
GAZETTE'ER. 2. / [from gazette. ] 
1. A writer of news. i | 
2. An officer appointed to publiſh news by 
authority, whom Steele calls the loweſt 
miniſter of ſtate. 
Satire is no more: I feel it die: 
No gazetteer more innocent than I, Pope. 
GA'zINGSTOCK. . /. | gaze and oct.] A 


perſon gazed at with ſcorn or abhorrence. 
Theſe things are offences to us, by making us 
gaXing ſt:cks to others, and objects of their ſcorn 
and deriſion. | Ray. 
GAZO'N, 1. . [French.] In fortification 
pieces of freſh earth covered with graſs, 
cut in form of a wedge, about a foot 
long and half a foot thick, to line para- 
pets and the traverſes of galleries. Harris. 
GEAR. 2. J. [zynian, to cloath; Seapne, 
furniture, Saxon. ] 
1. Furniture; accoutrements ; dreſs ; habit; 
ornaments. | 
Array thyſelf in her moſt gorgeous gear. Fairy Q. 
When he found her bound, ſtript from her gear, 
And vile tormentors ready ſaw in place, 
He broke through. Fairfax. 
When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 
I ſhall appear ſome harmleſs villager, SS. 
Vom thrift keeps up about his country gear. Milt. 


_— 
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GEL 
I faney every 
ftreet, and long to be in my en ro gear again, 
| ddiſon's Guardian. 
To ſee fome radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt'ring birthday gear, 
You think ſome goddeſs from the ſky 
Deſcended, ready cut and dry. Swift, 
2. The traces by which horſes or oxen 
draw. | | 
. ſpite Pallas diſcern'd, and flew to Tydeus' 
ſon ; 
His ſcourge reacht, and his horſe made freſh z then 
took her angry run | 
At king Eumelus, brake his gears. Chapman's II. 
The frauds he learn'd in his frantick years 
Made him uneaſy in his lawtul gears. Dryden. 
| Hammer. 
If Fortune be a woman, ſhe is a good wench for 
this gear. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 


4. [In Scotland.] Goods or riches : as, he 
has gear enough. 8 

5. The furniture of a draught-horſe. 

Gr'as0N, adi. [A word which J find only 
in Sgenſer.] Wonderful. 

It to Leeches ſeemed ſtrange and geaſon. Hubb. 

Gear. x. . [corrupted from eit. The hole 
through which the metal runs into the 
mold, | Maxon. 

GECK. 2. . [xeac, a cuckow; geck, Ger- 
man, a fool; gawk, Scottiſh. | A bubble 
eaſily impoſed upon. Harmer. Obſolete. 

Why did you ſuffer ſachimo to taint his noble 
heart and brain with needleſs jealouſy, and to become 
the geck and ſcorn o? th other's villainy * Shep. 

Why have you ſufter'd me to be impriſon'd, 

And made the molt notorious geck and gull 
That e' er invention play'd on? Shale ſp. 

To GECK.wv.a. [from the noun.] To cheat; 
to trick, 

Ger. A term uſed by waggoners to their 
horſes when they would have them go 
faſter, 

Getst. The plural of goy/e. 

GE'LABLE. adj. | from gelu, Latin. ] What 
may be congealed, or concreted into a 


gelly. 
GE'LATINE. adj, | gelatus, Latin. 
GELA'TINOUS. 'ormed into a pelly ; 


viſcous ; ſtiff and coheſive. 

That pellucid ge/atinous ſubſtance is an excre- 
ment caſt off from the ſhoals of ſiſh that inhabit the 
main. | Wricdward. 

You ſhall always ſee their eggs laid carefully up in 
that ſpermatick gelatiue matter, in which they are 
re poſited. Verh. 

To GELD. w. a. preter. gelded or gelt; part. 
pail. ge/ded or gelt. gelten, German.] 
1. To caſtrate; to deprive of the power of 


eneration. | 
Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as ſoon as they fall. 
| | Tieſſer. 

Lord Say hath ge/ded the commonwealth, and 

made it an eunuch. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
2. Jo deprive of any eſſential part. 

. He bears his courſe, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other ſide, | 
Gelding th' oppos'd continent as much 
As on the other ſide it takes from you. Shakeſp. 

3. To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or 
liable to objection. 

They were diligent enough to make fure work, 
and to geld it ſo clearly in ſome places, that they 
took away the very manhood of it. Dryden. 

GE'LDER. 2./. from geld.] One that per- 
forms the act of caſtration. 
Geld later with gelder, as many one do, 


And look of a dozen to geld away two, Tuſfer. 
No ſow- gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry'd reform. Hudibras. 


body obſerves me as 1 walk the | 


GE'/LDER-ROSE, 2. / [I ſuppoſe brought | 
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HEL 
from Guellerland.] The leaves 


are lik 
thoſe of the maple-tree : the flo 6 
of one leaf, in a circular roſe Form uk 


The gelder-rofe is increaſed by ſuckers — 
tings. TY 
Ge'LDING. 4. J. [from geld. Any War 
caſtrated, particularly an horſe. ; 
Though naturally there be more males of 
bulls or rams than females; yet artificially 
by making geldings, oxen and weather, « 
fewer. | | f 
The lord lieutenant may chuſe out one 
beſt horſes, and two of the beſt geldings; for 
ſhall be paid one hundred pounds for the 
fifty pounds a- piece for the ge/dings, 


GE'LID. adj. | gelidus, Latin.) Ext 
cold. 
ee. 

Ger1'oiTY. 2. /. [from gelid.] Extren, 
cold. | : Dia 

Ge'LIDNE8S, z. J. [from gelid.] Extreme 


cold. | Dia. 
GE'LLY. 2. /. | gelatus, Latin.) Any viſcyy 
body; viſcidity ; glue; gluey ſubſtauce. 
My beit blood turn 
To an infected gelly. Shakeſp. Winter, J. 
The tapers of the gods, f 
The ſun and moon, became like waxen globes, 
The thooting ſtars end all in purple gelljes, 
And chaos is at hand, Dryden and Lee”, Oedipur, 
The white of an egg will coagulate by a modcure 
heat, and the hardeſt of animal ſolids are reſolradle 
again into gel lies. Arbuthn;, 
GELT. z./. [from geld.] A caſtrated ani. 
mal ; gelding. Not uſed. 
The ſpayed ge/ts they eſteem the moſt profitable. 
1 ; Mortimer, 
G ELT. The participle paſſive of geld. 
Let the others be gelt for oxen. Mortimer's Hy 
GELT. 2. . [corrupted for the ſake of 
rhyme from gilt.] Tinſel; gilt ſurface, 
I won her with a girdle of gelt, | 
Emboſt with bugle about the belt. 


GEM. 2. J. | gemma, Latin. 
1. A jewel; a precious itone of whaterer 


kind, 
Love his fancy drew; | 
And ſo to take the gem Urania ſought, 
1 ſaw his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gens new loſt, became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, ſav'd him from . vr 
Hage. 
It will ſeem a hard matter to ſhadow a ger, it 
well pointed diamond, that hath many ſides, ad t 
give the luſtre where it ought. Peacham an Dau 
Stones of ſmall worth may lie unſeen by day; 
But night itſelf does the rich gem betray, CH 
The baſis of all gent is, when pure, wholly du- 
ext and either cryſtal or an adamantine matter; 


ut we find the diaphaneity of this matter —_—_ 
Veld. 
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by means of a fine metallick matter. 
2. The firſt bud. | 
From the joints of thy prolifick ſtem 
A ſwelling knot is raiſed, call'd a gem; 
Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the clutter x07 


en,. 


Embolden'd out they come, 


And ſwell che gems, and burſt the narrow room. . 
Hut. 


To GEM. b. a. ¶ gemma, Latin. ] To adorn, 
as with jewels or buds. | 

To GEM. v. 2. | gemms, Latin, ] To put 
forth the firſt buds. 


Laſt roſe, in dance, the ſtately trees, and e, 
Their branches, hung with „ fruit; ot &. Lf 

T heir bloſſoms. ilton's Paradiſe pt 
GreME'LLIPAROUS. adj. | gemelli * 
Latin.] Bearing twins. 7, 


EO 
5, GEMINATE. v. 4. [ gemino, Latin.] 
To double. 5 Di 
GeuixATIOox. z. . [from geminate.] Re- 
etition; r e | 
PF not afraid of them that kill the body: fear 
him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to 
calt into hell: yea, I ſay unto you, with a gemina- 
n, WRC 
hn bo cauſeleſs, fear him. Boyle. 
Crux r. 1. fe [ gemini, Latin. ] Twins; 
a pair; a brace; a couple. 
I have grated upon my good friends for three re- 
Heves for you, and your couch ſellow, Nim; or elſe 
— had lookeg through the grate, like a geminy of 
daboons. : | 
1 of aſſes ſplit will make juſt four of you. 
Congr. 
Dou- 


ble. ; 
Chriſtians have baptized theſe geminous births, 
-42 double connaſcencies, with ſeveral names, as 
conceiving in them a diſtinction of ſouls. Brown. 
Giumaky. adj, [from gem.] Pertaining 
to gems or jewels. | 
The principle and gemmaty affection is its tran- 
fuceacy : as for irradiancy, which is found in many 
gem, it is not diſcoverable in this. Brown. 
C:yneous. adj. [ gemmens, Latin. ] 
1. Tending to gems. 
Sometimes we lind them in the germmeors 
iteif, ' | 
2. Reſembling gems. 
Genu, v. 4. J. [from gem.] The qua- 
lity of being a jewel. Die. 
Cite rt. z. /. A meeting; the court of 
the hundred, Obſolete. 
Genes. 2. . [ genus, Latin; gendre, Fr.] 
1. A kind; a fort. Not in uſe. a 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 
are gardeners; ſo that if we will ſupply it with one 
gender of herbs, or dictract it with many, the power 
aud corrigivle authority of this lies in our will. Shak. 
The other motive, 
Why to a publick court I might not go, 
Is the great love the general gender bare me. Shak. 
A | 
In grammar.] A denomination given 
to nouns from their being joined with an 
adjectire in this or that termination. 
Clark, 
Cubitus, ſometimes cubitum in the neutral gen- 
den, ſignifies the lower part of the arm on which we 
lean, ; Arbuthnot, 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately changet 
the words into the maſculine gender. Broome, 
CVD ER. v. a. [ergendrer, French.] 
1. To beget. 
2, To produce ; to cauſe. 
Fooliſh and unlearned queſtions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender ſtrife, 2 Tim. ii. 23. 
To Ge/nDer. w. x. To copulate; to breed, 
A eiſtern for foul toads 
To gender in, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Thou ſhalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverſe 
kind, Lev. xix. 19. 
Gixtalo'otcal, adj. from genealogy. | 
Þ crtaining to deſcents or families; ow 
ting to the hiſtory of the ſucceſſions 
of houſes, 

Cixtallocts, 1. f. D Yutæ h,; genealo- 
fie, French.] He who traces deſcents. 
GENEALOGY, 1. 
itory of the ſucceſſion of families; 
en or deſcent in order of ſuc- 
1 non; a pedigree. 
Bn, he Ancient ranged chaos into ſeveral regions; 
in that order ſueceſſively riſing one from another, | 


'\ _ 'T pedigree or genealogy, Burnet's Theor y. 
: 1 
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h the preſent controverſy ſhews not to 


Shakeſpeare. 


fe [ut and avy®.] | 


GEN 


GE'NERABLE, adj. [from genero, Latin. ] | 
That may be produced or begotten. 
GENERAL. ad. ¶ general, French; gene- 

ralis, Latin. 
1. Comprehending many ſpecies or indivi- 
duals; not ſpecial; not particular. 
To conclude from particulars to generals is a falſe 
way of arguing. Broome. 
2. Lax in ſignification; not reſtrained to 


any ſpecial or particular import. 

Where the author ſpeaks more ſtrictly and par- 
ticularly on any theme, it will explain the more looſe 
and general expreſſions. atis. 

3. Not reſtrained by narrow or diſtinctive 
.! - | 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, conſidered 
there as ſeparated from time and place, and fo ca- 
pable to repreſent any particular being that is con- 
tormable to it. Locke. 

4. Relating to a whole claſs or body of men, 
or a whole kind of any being. 

They, becauſe ſome have been admitted without 
trial, make that fault general which is particular. 

Whitgifte, 
5. Publick; compriſing the whole. 
Now would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburſed at St. Colme{kill iſle, 
Ten thouſand dollars to our ger'ral uſe. Shakeſp. 
Nor fail'd they to expreſs how much they prais'd, 
That for the general ſafety he deſpis'd 
His own. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not directed to any ſingle object. 
If the ſame thing be peculiarly evil, that general 
averſion will be turned into a particular hatred againſt 
it. 5 Spratt, 
7. Having relation to all. 

The wall of Paradiſe upſprung, 

Which to our general lire gave proſpect large 
Into his nether empire neighb'ring round, Milton. 
8, Extenſive, though not univerſal, 


9. Common; uſual, 

N I've been bold, 
For that I knew it the moſt general way. Shakeſp. 

lo. General is appended to ſeveral offices: 
as, Attorney General, Sclicitor General, Vicar 
General. 

GENERAL. 2. /. | 

1. The whole; the totality; the main, 


without inſiſting on particulars, 

That which makes an action fit to be commanded 
or forbidden, can be nothing elſe, in general, but 
its tendency to promote or hinder the attainment of 
ſome end. Norris. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and ſo 
ſpreads itſelf by degrees to generals. Locke, 

I have conſidered Milton's Paradiſe Loft in the 
fable, the characters, the ſentiments, and the lan- 
guage ; and have ſhewn that he excels, in general, 
under each of theſe heads. Addiſen, 

An hiſtory painter paints man in gerera/; a por- 
trait painter a particular man, and conſequently a 
defective model. : Reynolds. 

2. The publick; the intereſt of the whole. 


Not in uſe. 

Neither my place, nor ought I heard of buſineſs, 
Hath raifed me from my bed; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief 
Ingluts and ſwallows other forrows. =OShakeſpeare. 

3. The vulgar. Not in uſe. 

The play, I remember, pleaſed not the million; 
'twas caviare to the general: but it was, as I re- 
ceived it, and others, whoſe judgment in ſuch mat- 
ters cried in the top of mine, an excellent play. Shak. 

4. [General, French.] One that has the 
command over an army. 

A general is one that hath power to command an 
army. | = Locke. 

The generals on the enemy's fide are inferior to 
ſeveral that once commanded the French armies. 

: | Addiſon on the War, 
The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 
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GEN ERALISSIMO. . . generallſi me, 
French, from general. ie ſupreme 


commander, It is often rather à title of 

honour than office. | 
Commiſſion of generaliſſimo was likewiſe given to 

the prince, | Clarendom. 
Pompey had deſerved the name of great; and 

Alexander, of the ſame cognomination, was gene- 

raliſſimo of Greece. Brown. 
GENERA'LITY. 2. . | generalitf, French; 

from general. 
1. The ſtate of being general; the quality 
of including ſpecies or particulars. 

Becauſe the curioſity of man's wit doth with peril 
wade farther in the ſearch of things than were con- 
venient, the fame is thereby reſtrained unto ſuch 
generalities as, every where offering themſelves, are 
apparent to men of the weakeſt conceit. Hookers 

Theſe certificates do only in the generality men- 
tion the parties contumacies and diſobedience. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. The main body; the bulk; the common 
maſs. | 
Neceſlity, not extending to the gererality, but 
reiting upon private heads. Raleigh's Effays. 
By his own principles he excludes from ſalvation 
the generality of his own church ; that is, all that 
do not believe upon his grounds. Tillotſon 
The generality of the Engliſh have ſuch a fa- 
vourable opinion of treaſon, nothing can cure them. 
: Addiſon. 
They publiſh their ill-natured diſcoveries with a 
ſecret pride, and applaud themſelves for the ſingu- 
larity of their judgment, which has found a flaw in 
what the generality of mankind admires. Addiſon. 
The wiſeſt were diſtracted with doubts, while the 
generality wandered without any ruler. Rogers, 
GE'NERALLY. adv. | from general. 
1. In general; without ſpecification or exact 
limitation. 
I am not a woman to be touch'd with ſo many 
giddy fancies as he hath gerera//y taxed their whole 
ſex withal. Shakeſpeare. 
Generally we would not have thoſe that read this 
work of Sylva Sylvarum, account it ſtrange that we 
have ſet down particulars untried. Bacor's Nat. Hiſt, 
2. Extenſively, though not univerſally. 
3. Commonly; frequently, 
4. In the main; without minute detail; in 
the whole taken together. : 
Generally ſpeaking, they live very quietly. Addi. 
Cencrally ſpeaking, they have been gaining ever 
fince, though with frequent interruptions. Swift. 
Generally ſpeaking, perſons deſigned for long life, 
though in their former years they were ſmall eaters, 
yet find their appetites encreaſe with their age. 

| Blackmore. 
GEe'NERALNESS. . ſ. [from general.] Wide 

extent; though ſhort of univerſality ; fre- 

quency; commonneſs. : 
They had, with a general conſent, rather ſpring- 
ing by the generalrneſs of the cauſe than of any ar- 
tificial practice, ſet themſelves in arms. Sidneye 
Ge'NERALTY. 2. . from general.] l he 
whole; the totality. | 

The municipal laws of this kingdom are of 2 vatt 
extent, and include in their general all thoſe fe. 
veral laws which are allowed as tha 101g of juſtige 
and judicial proceedings. . Hate, 
Ge'NERANT. 2. . [ generari, Latin.] The 
begetting or productive power. 

Some believe the ſoul made by Cod, ſome by an- 
gels, and ſome by the generout: whether it be 
immediately created or traduced hath been the great 
ball of contention. Glanwille's Scegſia. 

In ſuch pretended generations the gererert or 
active principle is ſuppoſed to be the tun, which, 
being an inanimate body, cannot act otherwiſe than 

by his heat. Rey. 
To GENERATE. v. 3. { genero, Latin.] 
1. To beget; to propagate. ES, 

Thoſe creatures which being wild gexerate ſel- 
dom, being tame, generate oiten, Lacon's Nat. Iliſt. 


| And with a gez'ra!'s love of conqueſt glows, Addiſon. 
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2. To produce to life; to procreate. 
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God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteouſly 


The waters generated by their kinds. Milton. 
Or nad ſome other way to generate . 
Mankind. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


3. To cauſe; to produce | 
Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. 
Bacon. 
Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, 
mult likewiſe generate milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
GeneRa'TION. 2. /. [from generate; genera- 
tion, French.) 


1. The act of begetting or producing. 

Seals make excellent impreſſions; and ſo it may 
be thought of ſounds in their firſt generation ; but 
then the dilation of them, without any new ſealing, 
mes they cannot be impreſſions. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

He longer will delay, to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifing birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton. 

If we deduce the ſeveral races of mankind in the 
ſeveral parts of the world from generation, we muſt 
Imagine the firſt numbers of them, whe in any place 
agree upon any civil conſtitutions, to aſſemble as ſo 
many heads of families whom they repreſent. Temple. 


2. A family; a race. 
| - Y-are a dog. 
Thy mother's of my generation: what's 
ſhe, if 1 be a dog? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
3. Progeny; offspring. 
The barb' rous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation meſſes, 
To gorge his appetite, thall to my boſom 
Be as well neighbour'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4. A ſingle ſucceſſion; one gradation in 
the ſcale of genealogical deſcent. 

This gencration ſhall not paſs till all theſe things 
be fulfilled. Matt. xxiv 34. 

In the fourth generation they ſhall come hither 
again. Gen, 

A marvellous number were excited to the con- 
queit of Paleſtine, which with ſingular virtue they 

performed, and held that kingdom ſome few gene- 
rations. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
5. An age. 

By ſome of the ancients a gereration was fixed at 
an hundred years; by others at an hundred and ten; 
by others at thirty-three, thirty, twenty-five, and 
twenty: but it is remarked, that the continuance of 

exeraticns is ſo much longer as they come nearer to 

e more ancient times. | Calmet. 

Every where throughout all generations and ages 
of the Chriſtian world, no church ever perceived 
the word of God to be againſt it. Hooker, 

GE'NERATIVE. adj. | generatif, French, 
from genero, Latin.) 
t. Having the power of propagation, 

He gave to all, that have life, a power gerera- 

tue, thereby to continue their ſpecies and kinds. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

In grains and kernels the greateſt part is but the 
nutriment of that generative particle, ſo diſpropor- 
tionable unto it. * 

2. Prolifick ; having the power of produc- 
tion; fruitful, 

If there hath! been ſuch a gradual diminution of 
the generative faculty upon the earth, why was there 
not the like decay in the production of vegetables ? 


Bentley. 


GENERATOR. . /. [from genere, Latin. ] 
The power which begets, cauſes, or pro- 


duces, 
Imagination aſſimilates the idea of the generator 
into the reality in the thing engendered. 


GENHRICAL. \ adj. [generique, French; 

GENERICK. from genus, Latin.] 
That which comprehends the genus, or 
diſtinguiſhes from another genus, but 
does not diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. 


The word conſumption being applicable to a pro- 


per, and improper to a true and baſtard conſump- 
tion, requires a generical deſcription quadrate to 
both. Harvey en GConſumptions. 


Brown. | 
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Though wine differs from other Jiquids, in that 


it is the juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a 


general or generic difference; for it does not di- 
ſtinguiſn wine from cyder or perry: the ſpecifick 
difference of wine, therefore, is its preſſure from the 
grape. 5 Watts's Logicł. 

GENE'RICALLY. adv. [from generict.] With 
regard to the genus, though not the ſpe- 
Cles. 

Theſe have all the eſſential characters of ſea- 
ſhells, and ſhew that they are of the very ſame 
ſpecitick gravity with thoſe to which they are ſo 
generically allied. Woodward. 

GenzRO'SITY. 2. /. ere ge French; 
generoſitas, Latin.] 1 he quality of being 
generous; magnanimity ; liberality. 

Can he be better principled in the grounds of 
true virtue and genergſity than his young tutor is? 

| Lecke on Education. 

It would not have been your gencręſity, to have 
paſſed by ſuch a fault as this. Locle. 

GE'NEROUS. adj. [ genereſus, Latin; ge- 
zerenx, French. 

1. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 

2. Noble of mind; magnanimous ; open of 


heart. 
A generous virtue of a vigorous kind, 


Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind. Dryden. 
That ger'rous boldneſs to defend 
An innocent or abſent friend. Swift. 


The ger'rous critick fann'd the poet's fire, 
And taught the world with reaſon to admire. Pope. 
Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood. Pope. 
The ger'rozs god who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens ſpirits as he ripens mines. Pope. 
His ger'rous ſpouſe, Theano, heav'nly fair, 
Nurs'd the young ſtranger with a mother's care. Pope. 
Pray for others in ſuch forms, with ſuch length, 
importunity, and earneſtneſs, as you uſe for yourſelf ; 
and you will find all little ill- natured paſſions die 
away, your heart grow great and generous, delighting 
in the common happineſs of others, as you. uſed 
only to delight in your own. : Law 
3. It is uſed of animals. Spritely; daring; 


courageous. | 
So the imperial eagle does not ſtay 
Till the whole carcaſe he devour, 
As if his gen rous hunger underſtood 
That he can never want plenty of food, 
He only fucks the taſte ful blood. 
Actæon ſpies 
His op'ning hounds, and now he hears their cries: 
A gen'rous pack. Addiſon. 
4. Liberal; munificent, | 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
The cup the ger'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid protuſely with the precious bowl, 
The tinted kindneſs of this churliſh foul. 
Faſt by the margin of her native flood. 
Whoſe wealthy waters are well known to fame, 
Fair as the bordering flowers the princeſs ſtood, 


Corvley. 


Parnel. 


And rich in bounty as the ger'rous ſtream. Hleigb. 


5. Strong; vigorous. 
Having in a digeſtive furnace drawn off the ar- 
dent ſpirit from ſome good ſack, the phlegm, even 


in this generous wine, was copious. Boyle. Knottineſs ;. the quality in plants of hn. 
Thoſe who in ſouthern climes complain, ing knots or joints. 
n GNN o. 2. , [ genio, Italian; geriti, Lat. 
Muſt own that pain is well repaid, | . Jo [SO 5 oe ine 
By gen rous wines beneath a ſnade. Sift, | A man of a. particular turn ot mind. 


Ge'xNEROUSLY. adv. from generous. | 
1. Not meanly with regard to birth. 
2. Magnanimouſly; nobly. 
Wen all the gods our ruin have foretold, 
Yet generox/ly he does his arms withhold. Dryd. 
3. Liberally; muniticently. 


Ge/NEROUSNESS. 7. . [from generoas.] | 


The quality of being generous. 

Is it poſſible to conceive that the overflowing gene- 
rowſneſs of the divine Nature would create immor- 
tal beings with mean or. envious principles? Collier. 

GENESIS. z. /. [yer ; gene/e, French. ] 
Generation; the firſt book of Moſes, 


2. That gives cheerfulneſs or ſupports like, 


1 for poetry, or any other ſcience. 


GEN 
which treats of the production of the 


72 8 5 
GENET. 2. /. French. The word orie: 
nally ſignified a horſeman, and = mg 


gentleman or knight.] A ſmall-fized — 
proportioned Spaniſh horſe. 
You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'l 

. have courſers for couſins, and gerers for ie 
Shakeſp. Othel, 
i 3 — 3 that frogs ſhould be engen 
ered in the clouds, than Spaniſh gene- _ 
by the wind. 8 8 * 

He ſhews his ſtatue too, where plac'd on hich 

The genet underneath him ſeems to fly, Drid 

GENETHLI'ACAL. adj. CY] Per. 
taining to nativities as calculated hy 
altronomers; ſhewing the configuration; 
of the ſtars at any birth. 

The night immediately before he was flighting 
the art of thoſe fooliſh aſtrologers, ang genethliaedl 
ephemeriſts, that uſe to pry into the horoſcepe of 
nativities, Howel's Vocal Fic, 

GENETHLI'ACKS, 1. ſ. [from 2ονν Ile 
ſcience of calculating nativities, or pre. 
dicting the future events of life from the 
ſtars predominant at the birth, 

GENETHLIA'TICK., 2. / DT.] He 
who calculates nativities. 

The truth of aſtrological predictions is not to be 
referred to the conſtellations : the generb/iatichs con. 
jecture by the diſpoſition, temper, and complexion of 
the perſon. 5 „Drunmani. 

GENEVA. 2. /. [A corruption of gan, 
French, a 1 

We uſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirituous water of iu. 

niper in the ſhops. At preſent only a better kind x 
dittilied from the juniper-berry : what is commorly 
ſold is made with no better an ingredient than al 
of turpentine, put into the ſtill, with a little con- 
mon ſalt and the coarſeſt ſpirit. Hill's Mat, Ma, 

GENIAL. adj. [genialis, Latin.] 

1. That which contributes to propagation, 

Higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with myſterious reverence I deem. Mitt, 

Creator Venus, genial pow'r of love, 
The bliſs of men below and gods above ! 


D ryan , 


Nor will the light. of life continue long, 
But yields to double darkneſs nigh at hand; 
So much I feel my genial ſpirits droop. Mili 
3. Natural; native. . 
It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, 
and genial indiſpoſition. Brown's Vulgar Erruwt 
GENIALLY. adv. [from genial. 
I, By genius; naturally. | 
Some men are genially diſpoſed to ſome ch. 
nions, and naturally averſe to others. G/areiw 
2. Gayly ; cheerfully. ; 
GENICULATED. adj. [ geniculatus, Lat. 
Knotted; jointed, 1 
A piece oi ſome geniculated plant ſeeming 0, 
part of a ſugarcane. Woodward on F 
GENICULA'TION. #. / [ geniculotiu, 13% 


Some genios are not capable of pure 4 
and a man is born with talents for it as mor 


gif 


GENITALS. 2. 1. [ genitalis, Latin.) Par 
belonging to generation. 
Ham is conceived to be Jupiter,“ 
youngeſt ſon who. is ſaid to have cut off 
of his father. 
Ge'/N1TING. 2. J [A corruption 
ton, French, ſignifying Jar or 1 
having been ſo called in honour o. , 
lady of that name; and the Scottiſh 
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GEN 


with Janeton; otherwiſe ſuppoſed 
* corrupted from Juneting.] An early 
apple gathered in June. 


ln July come early pears 
— codlins. Bacon. 


CIT IV E. adj. Igenitivus, Latin.] In 
tammar, the name of a caſe, which, 
among other relations, ſignifies one be- 


and plumbs in fruit, 


5 otten, as, the father 4. ſon; or one be- 
en etting, as ſon of a father, - | 
J. GENIUS. 2. / Latin; genie, French.] 
The protecting or ruling power of men, 
$ : laces, or things, 
4: = Ĩ here is none but he 
by Whoſe being I do fear: and, under him, 
Ns My genius is rebuk'd; as it is ſaid 
Antony's was by Czefar. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
ing The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
cal Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
of Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then. Shakeſp. 
16. And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe, 
he Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, 
Or th! unſeen genius of the wood. Milton. 
* And the tame demon that ſhould guard my throne, 
ite chrinks at a genius greater than his own, Dryden. 
To your glad genius ſacrifice this day; 
He Let common meats reſpectfully give way. Dryden. 
2. A man endowed with ſuperior faculties. 
0 he There is no little writer of Pindarick who is not 
wh mentioned as a prodigious genius. Addiſon. 
ol z. Mental power or faculties, 
22 The ſtate and order does proclaim | 
on, The genius of that royal dame. : Maller. 
4. Diſpoſition of nature by which any one 
{ ju is qualified for ſome peculiar employment, 
nds A happy genius is the gift of nature. Dryder. 
norly Your majeſty's ſagacity, and happy genius for 
n al natural hiſtory, is a better preparation for enquiries 
com of this kind than all the dead learning of the 


ſchools. Burnet's Theory, Preface, 
One ſcience only will one genius fit; 
So vaſt is art, fo narrow human wit. Pope on Criticiſm, 
The Romans, though they had no great genius for 
trade, yet were not entirely neglectful of it. Arbuth. 
5. Nature; diſpoſition. 
Studious to pleaſe the genlus of the times, 
Wich periods, points, and tropes, he ſlurs his erimes. 
| Dryden. 
Another genizs and diſpoſition improper for philo- 
fophical contemplations, is not ſo much from the 
narrowneſs of their underſtanding, as becauſe they 
will not-take time to extend them. Burnet, 
He tames the genius of the ſtubborn plain. Pope. 


| Cext. adj, [ gent, old French.) Elegant; 
wr gentle; polite. A word now diſ- 
U E 9 

Veſpaſian, with great ſpoil and rage 
Forewatted all: "till Gendiffa gent 
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Perſuaded him to ceaſe. Fairy Queen. 
„Lat. She that was noble, wiſe, as fair and Pn. V 
Caſt how ſhe might their harmleſs lives preſerve. 
ne to it 5 | Fairfax. 
1 F. 1 GENTEEL. adj. [ gentil, French. ] 
Ia. 1. Polite ; elegant in behaviour; civil. 
f hav? He had a gentceler manner of binding the chains 
of this kingdom than molt of his predeceſſors. Swift. 
Int] Their poets have no notion of gentee/ comedy, 
) ; , and fall into the moſt filthy double meanings when 
. they have a mind to make their audience merry. 
* : Addiſon on Italy. 
n_ 2, Graceful in mien. 
Par Lo ſpruce that he can never be gentee/. Tatler. 
J. Elegantly dreſſed. 
| Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are 
wo ” able to be always fo genteel, and ſo conitant at 
Jo all Places of pleaſurc and expence, W, 
*NTEELLY, adv. [from genteel.] 
f att 1, Elegantly: Ii 
© muy ; politely, 
7 7 ' | hole that would be genteelly learned, need not 
of fon —_ it at the dear rate of being atheiſts. Glanv. 
iſh di ter a long fatigue of eating and drinking, and 
dabbling, he * 
87 he concludes the great work of dining gen- 


tee. 9 


South, 


GEN 


2, Gracefully ; handſomely, 
GenTe'zLNEss, #. / [from genteel.] 
1. Elegance; gracefulneſs ; politeneſs. 

He had a genius full of gentee/neſs and ſpirit, 
having nothing that was ungraceful in his poſtures 
and dreſſes. Dryd. Dufreſn. 

Parmegiano has dignified the 33 ol mo- 
dern effeminacy, by uniting it with the ſimplicity of 
the ancients, and the .grandeur and ſeverity of Mi- 
chael Angelo. p Reynolds. 

2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
GE'NTIAN. 2. . | gentiane, French; gen- 
tiana, Latin.] Felwort or baldmony. 

The root of gentian is large and long, of a to- 
lerable firm texture, and remarkably tough : it has 
a faintiſh and diſagreeable ſmell, and an extremely 
bitter taſte, Hill's Mat. Med. 

If it be fiſtulous, and the orifice ſmall, dilate it 
with gentian roots. Ii ſſeman's Surgery. 

GENTIANELLA. 2. /. A kind of blue 
colour. | 

GENTILE. 1. J. [ gentilis, Latin.] 

1. One of an uncovenanted nation; one 
who knows not the true God. 

Tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul that 
doeth evil, of the ]ew firſt, and alſo of the gentile. 

a Rom. ii. 2. 

Gentiles or infidels, in thoſe actions, upon both 
the ſpiritual and temporal good, have been in one 
purſuit conjoined. Bacon. 

2. A perſon of rank. Obſolete, 

Fine Baſil defireth it may be her lot 
To grow, as a gilliflower, trim in her pot; 

That ladies and gertiles, for whom we do ferve, 
May help him as needeth, poor lite to preſerve. 
Tuffer. 


GENTILE'SSE. x. ſ. [French.] Complat- 
ſance; civility, Not uſed. 


She with her wedding-cloaths undreſſes 
Her complaiſance and gentileſſes. Hudibras. 
GE'NTILISM. 2. J. [ gentiliſme, French; 
from genbile.] Heatheniſm; paganiſm. 
If invocation of ſaints had been produced in the 
apoſtolical times, it would have looked like the in- 
troducing of genti/i/m again. Stilling fleet. 
GENnTIL1'TIOUS. adj. | gentilitius, Latin. | 
1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation, 
That an unſavory odour is gentilitisus, or national 
unto the ews, reaſon or ſenſe will not induce. Brown. 
2. Hereditary; entailed on a family. 
The common cauſe of this diſtemper is a parti- 
cular and perhaps a genti/itivus diſpoſition of body. 
Arbuthnst. 


GENTILITY. ./. ¶ gentilite, French; from 
gentil, French; gentilis, Latin. ] 

1. Good extraction; dignity of birth, 

2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulneſs of 
mien; nicety of taſte. | 


3. Gentry ; the claſs of perſons well born. 


Gavelkind muſt needs, in the end, make a poor 
gentility. | Davies on Ireland. 
4. Paganiſm ; heatheniſm. | 
| When people began to eſpy the falſhood of oracles, 
whereupon all gextility was built, their hearts were 
utterly averted trom it. Hooker, 
GENTLE. adj. [gentilis, Latin... 
1. Well born; well deſcended; auctent, 
though not noble. 
They entering and killing all of the gentle and 
rich faction, for honeſty ſake broke open all priſons. 
| Sidney. 
Theſe are the ſtudies wherein our noble and gentle 
youth ought to beſtow their tine. Milton on Educat. 
Of gentle blood, part thed in honour's cauſe, 
Each parent ſprung. | Pope. 


2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek ; peace- 
able. | 
1 am one of thoſe gentle ones that will uſe the 
devil himſelf with curteſy. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Her voice was ever foft, | 
Gentle and low ; an excellent thing in woman. Shak. 


G EN ; 


As gentle, and as jocund, as to jeſt, | 
Go I to fight. Shakeſp. Richard IT, 
A virtuous and a good man, reverend in converſa- 
tion, and gentle in condition. 2 Mac. xv. 12. 
The gentieſt heart on earth is prov'd unkind. 
Fairfax. 
Your change was wiſe; for, had ſhe been deny'd, 
A ſwiſt revenge had follow'd from her pride: 
Vou from my gentle nature had no fears; 
All my revenge is only in my tears. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
He had ſuch a gentle method of reproving their 
faults, that they were not ſo mech afraid as aſhamed 
to repeat them. Alicyb, 
3. Soothing; pacifick. 
And though this ſenſe firſt gentle muſick found, 
Her proper object is the ſpeech of men. Davies. 
Gr/NTLE. 2. /. | 
1. A gentleman; a man of birth. Now 
out of uſe. 
Crentles, do not reprehend 
If you pardon, we will mend. 
Where is my lovely bride? 
How does my father? Gentles, methinks you frown 
Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. 


2, A particular kind of worm. 
He will in the three hot months bite at a flag worm. 
or at a green gentle. Wilton's Ax gler. 
To GENTLE. v. a. To make gentle; to 
raiſe from the vulgar, Obſolete. 
He to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother: be he never ſo vile, 
This day ſhall gentle his condition. Shakeſp. 
GE'NTLEFOLK. 2. /. | gentle and folk.] Per- 
ſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth from the 
vulgar. | 
The queen's kindred are made gentl:folz, Shakef. 
Gentlefolks will not care for the remainder ot a 
bottle of wine; therefore ſet a treth one before them. 
Swift. 
GE'NTLEMAN. z. /. ¶ gentilhomme, e 
gentilbnomo, Ital. that is, homo gentilis, a 
man of anceſtry. All other derivations 
ſeem to be whimſical. ] 
1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, 
though not noble. 
A civil war was within the bowels of that ſtate, 


between the gentleman and the peaſants, Sidney. 
I freely told you all the wealth I had a 
Ran in my veins; I was a gentleman. Shak, 
He hither came a private gentleman, 
But young and brave, and ot a family. 
Ancient and noble. Orway's Orphan, 


You lay a long deſcended race 
Makes gentlonen, and that your high degree 
Is much diſparag'd to be match'd with me. Dryden. 


2. A man raiſed above the vulgar by his cha- 
racter or poſt, 

Inquire me out ſome mean-born gentleman, 
Whom I will marry trait to Clarence” daughter. 

baleſp. 

He is fo far from deſiring to be uſed as a gen- 
tleman, that he deſires to be uſed as the ſervant of 
all. Law. 

3. A term of complaiſance ; ſometimes iro- 
nical, | 

The fame gentlemen who have fixed this piece of 
morality on the three naked ſiſters dancing hand in 

hand, would have found out as good a one had there 
been tour of them fitting at a diſtance, and covered 
from head to foot. e Addiſon. 

4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon 
of a man of rank. 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up 
his chancellorſhip, came to his wife's pew, and uſed 
the uſual words of his gentleman uſher, Madam, 
my lord is gone. Camden. 

| Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's in perſon. Shakeſp. 


5. It is uſed of any man however hj 
The earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the moſt valiant gerileman. Shakeſp. 
The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. 
; Shakeſpeart. 
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GENT! EMANLIKE, 
Ge'nrieMaANnLY, 
man of birth. 

He holdeth himſelfa gentleman, and ſcorneth to 
work, which, he ſaith, is the life of a peaſant or 
churl; but enureth himſelf to his weapon, and to 
the gentl/emanly trade of ſtealing. Spenſer. 

Pyramus is a ſweet-faced man; a proper man as 

. one thall ſee in a Summer's day; a moſt Jovely 
gentlemanlike man. Shakeſpeares 
; You have traiu'd me up like a peaſant, hiding 
from me all genilcmanlike qualities. Shakeſp. 

Two clergymen ſtood candidates for a freeſchoo!, 
where a gentleman procured the place for the better 
ſcholar and more gen:/cn:anty Sethe of the two. 


aj. [gentleman and 
2 Becoming a 


Swift. 
Ge'nTrL.EnEgss. . . [from gentle.) } 
1. Dignity of birth; goodneſs ora“ ion. 


2. Softneſs of manners; ſweetneſdf Ho- 


ſition; meekneſs ; tenderneſs. 
My lord Sebaſtian, 
The truth, you ſpeak, doth lack ſome gentleneſs, 


Shiukeſp. 
Your brave 'and haughty ſcorn of all, 
Was ſtately and monarchical ; 
All gentleneſs with that eſteem'd, 
A dull and {laviſh virtue ſeem'd. Cowley, 


Still the retains 
Her maiden gerzlene/5, and oft at eve 
Viſits the herds. 
The perpetual gentleneſs and inherent goodneſs 
of the Ormond family. Dryden's Fables, Dedic. 
Changes are brought about filently and inſenſibly, 
with all imaginable benignity and gentleneſs, 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Maſters muſt correct their ſervants with gentle- 
refs, prudence, and mercy. Rogers. 
Women ought not to think gentleneſs of heart 
deſpicable in a man. Clarig/a. 
3. Kindneſs; benevolence. Obſolete. 
The gentlengſo of all the gods go with thee. Shak, 
Ge'NTLESHIP. . / | from gert.] Car- 
riage of a gentleman. Obfolete. 
Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, 
have more gerilypip in their hat than in their head. 
Afcham*s Schouimaſter. 
GE'NTiL2WOMAN. 2. /. [ gentle and woman, 
See GENTLEMAN. | 
1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a 


woman well deſcended. 
The gerlewomen of Rome did not ſuffer their 
. Infants to be fo long ſwathed as poorer people. Abbot, 
Doth this fir Protheus 
Often reſort unto this gentle tvoman. Shakeſpeare. 
Gentlewwamen may do themſelves much good by 
kneeling upon a cuſhion, and weeding. Bacon. 


2. A woman who waits about the perſon of 
one of high rank. 


Thelatequeen's gent/ewoman, à kniglit's daughter, 
To be her miitreſs* miſtreſs ! Shakeſp., Henry VIII. 

Her gextlewomen, like the nereids, 
So many mermaids, tended her i“ th' 
And made their bends adorings. 


3-.A word of civility or irony. 
Now, gentleman, you are confeſſing your enor- 


mities; I know it by that hypocritical down-caſt 
look, Dryden, 


Ge'nTLY, adv. 
1. Softly ; 
kindly. 


Milton. 


Shakeſp. 


[from gentle. 
meekly; tenderly ; inoſfenſively; 


- miſtreſs gently chides the fault I made. Dryd. ſame centre with the earth. Harris, G , 7; [ys 1 ; genes 
he miſchiets that come by inadvertency, or ig- NW 8 = idr: FOME TRICAL. | adj. LH,; Sun 
norance, are but very geni/y to.be taken notice of. GHODASIA. x. / Lp OE . GEOMETT RICK. triqne, French; from 


Locke, 


2. Softly ; without violence. 
E Fortune's blows, 


When moſt ſtruck home, being gently warded, craves 
bakeſp. Coriolanus. 


4+ Cirility; complaiſance. Obſolete, 


GENUFLE'CTION, z. J ¶ gennffexion, 


GENUINE. adj. ¶ genuinus, Latin.) Not 


GENUIN ELV. adv. from genuine. 


Ge'NUINENESS. z. , [from genuine.] Free- 


CE'NUS. u. /. [ Latin. ] In ſcience, a claſs 


GEOCENTRICK, adj. [yq and xb; ges- 


contains the doctrine or art of meaſuring | 


GEO 
1. Birth; condition; rank derived from in- 
heritance. a 
You are certainly a gentleman, 
Clerk-like experienc'd, which no leſs adorn 
Our gentry than our parent's noble name, 
In whole ſueceſs we are gentle. Shak. Nint. Tale. 
2. Claſs of people above the vulgar; thoſe 
between the vulgar and the nobility. 
They flaughtered many of the gentry, for whom 
no ſex or age could be accepted for excute. Sidney. | 
Let ftates, that aim at greatneſs, take heed how 


thcir nobility and gentry multiply too faſt. Bacon, 
How cheerfully the hawkers cry 
A ſatyr, and the gentry buy. Swift, 


3. A term of civility real or ironical, 
The many-colour'd geatry there above, 
By turns are rul'd by tumult and by love. Prior. 
Shew us ſo much gentry and good-will, 
As to extend your time with us a-while. Shakeſp. 
French; 
genu and flocto, Latin. Ihe act of bend- 
ing the knee; adoration expreſſed by 
bending the knee. | 


Here ule all the rites of adoration, genuflexions, 
wax-candles, incenſe, oblations, prayers only ex- 
cepted. Stilling fleet. 


ſpurious; not counterfeit ; real; natural; 


true. | 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine 
materials, and at another time with ſophitticated 
ones. | Boyle. 
The belief and remembrance, and love and tear 
of Cod, have ſo great influence to make men reli- 
glous, that where any of theſe is, the reſt, together 


with the true and genuine effects of them, are ſup- Adriatick 4 . J 
poſed to be. © Tillotſon, _— f carrying their ſhips upon their thouiders; 
A ſudden darkneſs covers all; a mark ol great ignorance in geography, Ar burbur. 


True genuine night: night added to the groves. 
Dryden, 


] With- 
out adulteration ; without foreign admix- 
tures; naturally, 

There is another agent able to analize compound 
bodies lels vio!ently, more genuinely, and more uni- 
verfally than the hre. Boyle. 


dom from any thing counterfeit ; freedom 


from adulteration ; purity ; natural Rate, 
It is not eſſential to the genuinereſs of colours to 
be durable, Boyle. 


of being, comprehending under it many 
ſpecies: as guadruped is a genus compre- 
hending under it almoſt all terreftrial 

beaſts. 
A general idea is called by the ſchools genus, and 
it is one common nature agreeing to ſeveral other 
common natures: ſo animal is a genus, becauſe it 
agrees to horſe, lion, whale, and butterfly. Hatrs. 
If minerals are not convertible into another ſpe- 
cies, though of the ſame genus, much leſs can they 
be ſurmiſed reducible into a ſpecies of another genus. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 


centrigue, Fr.] Applied to a planet or 
rob having the earth for its centre, or the 
French. | That part of geometry which 


ſurfaces, and finding the contents of aj] 
plain figures. Harris. 


GEOGRA'PHICALLY, ad, 


Geo'oraphr. 2. /. [7% and 


Gro'Locy. z. , [ and a.] Tie 


Gr/oMANCER. 7, + [77 and Ed zig. A 


GEOMANCY. 2. J. [45 and dual; pi 


GeoMA'NTICK. adj. | from geomancy.] Ter. 


Above his head, a warrior and a maid; 


Gro'METER. . J. [/ewprpn; ; geametre, Ft. 


Gro'METRAL. adj, ¶ geomctral, French; 


I, Pertaining to geometry. 


E O 


Fgeograpbe, Fr.] One who deſcribes th 
earth according to the poſition of its tr 
ferent parts, b 

A greater part of the earth hath 
than hath been known or deſcribed by — 
:. 


4 Bron, 
A * Naples is called the Crater by the old 
From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm J w » 
And grow a meer geographer by love. _ 7 
EOGRA'PHICAL. adj. [ geographinue . 
from geegraphy.] Relating to gcgen. 
belonging to geography. Fs 
from 

pbical.] In a er . 
cording to the rules of geographr. 
Minerva lets Ulyſſes into the 8 bh; 
country ; ſhe geographically deſcribes it to ty l 
El oome on the Od;fy, 

p : »., 
graphic, French. Geography, i « aſia 
ſenſe, ſignifies the knowledge of the ci. 
cles of the earthly globe, and the ſitua 
tion of the various parts of the earth 
When it is taken in a little larger ſerfs 
1t includes the knowledge of the fe 


alſo; and in the largeſt ſenſe of all, i 
extends to the various cuſtoms, habits 
and governments of nations. Watt, 
Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attainin 
unto heaven; but geography makes ſlight accour: 
hereof, when they diſcourſe of Andes or Tener'® 
, Brown's Vu/gar Erft, 
According to ancient fables the Argonauts ſail 
up the Danube, and from thence paſſed into th: 


doctrine of the earth; 


the knowledge of 
the ſtate and nature 


of the earth, 


fortuneteller; a caſter of figures; a cher 
who pretends to foretel futurity by other 
means than the aſtrologer. 
Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the in. 
cantatory impoſtors, though commonly men of h. 
terior rank, daily delude the vulgar, Bran, 


mance, French.] The act of caſting i. 
gures ; the act of foretelling by figure 
what ſhall happen. Bn 

According to ſome there are four kinds of d- 
vination ; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, an 
geomanc y. Ayliſe. 


nique 
relat: 


taining to the act of caſting figures, 
Two gecmanticł figures were diſplay'd 


One when direct, and one when retrograde. 1 


? 


One ſkilled in geometry; a geometrictat, 


He became one of the chief geomciers of * 
iis 


from geometry. ] Pertaining to gone 
: il 


geometry. 
A geometrical ſcheme is let in by the eyes 0 
the demonſtration is diſcerned by reaſon. 


226 var ne bat, as men lay allecp with their | © FOD R TICAL, adj, on 2 Re- This mathematical diſcipline, by the bes og 
legs naked, will ſuck their blood at a wound ſo lating to the art of mea uring ſurfaces; metrical principles doth teach to Co lin 
gently made as not to awake them. Grew's Muf.} comprehending or ſhowing the art of mea- I preſc bbs b geometry. 
GEN TRT. 2. J. | gentlery, gentry, from gen- ſuring land. | 225 8 od = anion * od juſt by the 
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4. Jo have poſſeſſion of; to have. 


5. To be 
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7. Jo gain a ſuperiority or advantage. 


** 


GET 


advantages, and opportunities could afford it, is that 
Preat internal judge, whoſe abſolution is a rational 
and ſure e of confidence. South, | 
le inſenſibly got a facility, without perceiving 
how; and that is attributed wholly to nature, which 
as much more the effect of uſe and practice. Locke. 
The man who lives upon alms, gets him his ſet of 
admirers, and delights in ſuperiority. Addiſon. 
Sphinx was a monſter that would eat 


Whatever ſtranger the could ger, 


Unleis his ready wit diſclos'd, 
Tre iubtle riddle ſhe propos d. Addiſon's Whig Ex. 


Ibis pravice is to be uſed at firſt, in order to get 


a ſued habit of attention, and in ſome caſes only. 


Watts. 

The word get is variouſly uſed: we ſay to get 
money, to get in, to get off, to get ready, to get a 
ftomach, and to ger a cold. Watts. 


2. To force; to ſeize. 


Sich lofels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any 
ecnſtadle, or other ordinary officer, be gotten, when 
they ars challenged for any ſuch fact. Spenſer. 

Tune king ſeeing this, ſtarted from where he ſat, 
Out trom his trembling hand his weapon gat. Daniel. 

All things, but one, you can reſtore; 

The heart you get returns no more. Walter. 


3. To win by conteſt. 


Henry the fixth hath loſt Fen 

All that which Henry the fifth had gerten. Shak. 
He gar his people great honour, and he made 

-bautlez, protecting the hott with his ſword. 

1 Mac. iii. 3. 

To ge! the day of them of his own nation, would 
be a moſt unhappy day for him. 2 Mac. v. 6. 

Aurta heid that courſe fo have drawn the gallies 
within his great ſhips, who thundering amongſt them 
with their great .ordnance, might have opened a way 
unto his gallies to have gerren a victory, Alles. 
This 
ſenſe is commonly in the compound pre- 
terite. 

Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright; 
Nay, thou halt gor the face of man. Herbert. 
get upon a female. | 

Theſe boys are boys of ice; they'll none of her: 
ſure they are baſtards to the Englith, the French 
mever get them. Shakeſpeare. 

Women with ſtudy's arts they vex: 

Ye gods deſtroy that impious ſex; 

And if there muſt be ſome t'invoke 

Your pow'rs, and make your altars ſmoke, 

Come down yourſelves, and, in their place, 

Cet a more juſt and nobler race. aller. 
Children they got on their ſemale captives. Locke. 
If you'll take em as their fathers got 'em, ſo and 

well; if not, you muſt ſtay *till they get a better ge- 


neration. Diyden. 
Has no man, but who has kill'd 
A father, right to get a child? Prior. 


Let ev'ry married man, that's grave and wiſe, 


Take a tartuff of known ability, 


Who ſhall ſo ſettle laſting reformation; 
Firſt get a ſon, then give him education. 
The gcd of day, deſcending from above, 
Mixt with the day, and gu the queen of love. 
Cranville. 


Dorſet. 


6. Jo gain as profit. 


Though creditors will loſe one fifth of their prin- 
Cipal and uſe, and landlords one fifth of their in- 
come, yet the debtors and tenants will not get it. 
Locke, 


If they get ground and vantage of the king, 


Then join you wich them like a rib of ſteel. Shak, 


8. To earn; to gain by labour. 


Having no mines, nor any other way of getling or 
keping of riches but by trade, ſo much of our trade 


as is loſt, ſo much of our riches muſt neceſſarily go 


with it. cke. 
If it be fo much pains to count the money I would 
ſpend, what labour did it coſt my ancettors to ger it? 
Lecke. 


9. To receive as a price or reward. 


Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England 
raiſes their price, and makes the importer get more 
for them; but a tax laid on your home-made com- 


modities leſſens their price. Locke, 


with him to get one ſermon by heart than to un 
4 


11. To procure to be. | | 
I ſhall ſhew how we may ger it thus informed, 
South. | 


GET 


10. To learn. 2, 


This deſect he frequently lamented, it being harder | 


twenty. 
Get by heart the more common and uſeful words 
out of ſome judicious vocabulary. atts. 


and afterwards preſerve and keep it ſo. 


12. To put into any ſtate. 


Nature taught them to make certain veſſels of a 
tree, which they got down, not with cutting, but 
with fire. Adbet. 

Take no repulſe, whatever ſhe doth ſay; 

For, get you gone, the doth not mean away. Shake/p. 

He who attempts to get another man into his ab- 
ſolute power, does thereby put himſelf into a ſtate 
of war with him | Locke. 

Before your ewes bring forth, they may be pretty 


well kept, to get them a little into heart. Mortimer. 


Helim, who was taken up in embalming the 
bodies, viſited the place very frequently: his greateſt 
perplexity was how to get the lovers out of it, the 
gates being watched. Guardian. 


13. To prevail on; to induce. 


Though the king could not get him to engage in a 
life of buſineſs, he made him however his chief 
companion. Spectator. 


14. To draw; to hook. 


With much communication will he tempt thee, 
and ſmiling upon thee ger out thy ſecrets. Ecclef. xiii, 
By the marriage of his grandſon Ferdinand he 
got into his family the kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary. Addiſon. 
After having got out of you every thing you can 
ſpare, I ſcorn to treſpaſs, Guardian, 


15. To betake; to remove; implying haſle 


or danger. | | 
Get you to bed on th” inſtant; I will be return'd 
forthwith. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


Ariſe, get thee out from this land. Cen. xxxi. 13. 

Leſt they join alfo unto our enemies, and fight 
againſt us, and ſo get them up out of the land. 

| Exodus, i. 10. 

He with all ſpeed got himſelf with his followers 

to the ſtrong town of Mega. 


She was quickly gor off the land again. Alles. 
The roving fumes of quickſilver, in evaporating, 
would oftentimes faſten upon the gold in ſuch plenty, 
as would put him to much trouble to get them off 
from his rings. Boyle. 
When mercury is got by the help of the fire out 
of a metal, or other mineral body, we may ſuppoſe 
this quickfilver to have been a perfect body of its 
own kind. | Boyle. 
They would be glad to get out thoſe weeds which 
their own hands have planted, and which now have 
taken too deep root to be eaſily extirpated. Locke. 


17. To put. 


Get on thy boots; we'll ride all night. Shakeſp. 


18. To GET off. To ſell or diſpoſe of by 


ſome expedient. 


Wood, to get his halfpence off, offered an hundred | 


pounds in his coin for ſeventy in ſilver. Sevift. 


To GET. v. u. 
1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by de- 


grees with ſome kind of labour, effort, 
or difficulty: uſed either of perſons or 
things. | 

Phalantus was entrapped, and ſaw round about 
him, but could not ger out. Sidney. 

You knew he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall ia than to get o'er. Shak, HIV. 

The ſtranger ſhall get up above thee very high, 
and thou ſhalt come down very low. Deut. xxviii. 43. 
The fox bragged what a number of ſhifts and 
devices he had to get from the hounds, and the cat 
ſaid he had but one, which was to climb a tree. 


Bacon. 


Thoſe that are very cold, and eſpecially in their 
feet, cannot get to ſleep. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


J utterly condemn the practice of the latter times, 
that ſome who are pricked for ſheriffs, and were fit, 


ſhould get out of the bill. Bacon Advice to Villiers, 
| | 


Knolles's Hiftory. | 
16. To remove by force or art. 


2. 


3: 


— 


4 


eſcaped. 
He would be at their backs hefore they All, 
out of Armenia. 


cloſe together, but that it is poſſible to me 
fome other body whoſe ſmall parts may get betweer 


liquor upon the receſs of whatever it was that 875 


objects full of excellency, yet the multiplicity t 


the Cantons, their military roughneſs _— 
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GET 


He get away unto the Chriſtians, and hardy 


Knolles's Hiſtor ould per 


: Denbax: 

Baye. 
ſtick z 
et with 


The latitant air had gor away in bubbl 
There are tew bodies whoſe minute — 


and ſo disjoin them. Biy! 
There was but an inſenſible diminution of the 


through the cork. 


Although the univerſe, and every part ee 


is ſo various, that the underſtanding falls 3 


kind of deſpondency of getting through ſo 
taſk. Fale'sPyigin 97 Iain 
If there ſhould be any leak at the bottom of the 
veſſel, yet very little water would get in, becayj: 3 
air could get out. 5 
O heav'n, in what a lab'rinth am 1 leg! 


7 tk ' » 4's 


I could per out, but ſhe detains the thread! Dj den. 


So have I ſeen ſome ſearful hare maintain 
A courſe, till tir'd before the dog ſhe lay; 
Who, ſtretch'd behind her, pants upon the plain 
Paſt power to kill, as the to ger away. Dryden 
The more oily and light part of this mat; Wel 
get above the other, and ſwim upon it. BB 
Having got through the foregoing paſſage, let us 
go on to bis next argument. Lithe 
The removing of the pains we feel, is the getting 
out of miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be 
done, in order to happineſs, abſent good. Lac. 
If, having gef into the ſenſe of the epiſtles, ve 
will but compare what he ſays, in the places where 
he treats of the ſame ſubject, we can hardly be mii. 
taken in his ſenſe, Locks, 
I get up as faſt as poſſible, girt on my rapier, ant 
ſnatched up my hat, when my landlady came up to 
me. | : Tatler, 
Bucephalus would let no body get upon him bat 
Alexander the Great, Addiſan or lia, 
Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 
Roar to ge? looſe, and itruggle for a vent; 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 
»Till with a mighty burſt whole mountains fall. 


Addiſin. 
When Alma now, in diff'rent ages, 
Has finiſh'd her aſcending ſtages, 
Into the head at length ſhe gets, 
And there in publick grandeur fits, 
To judge of things. Prior. 
I reſolved to break through all meaſures to gt 
away. MS Sei. 


5 1 N 4 
7 Fa 
To fall; to come by accident, 
Two or three men of the town are get amone 
them. 3 1 . . 


To find the way; to inſinuate itſelf, 


When an egg is made hard by boiling, fince there 
is nothing that appears to get in at the ſhell, unleſs 
ſome little particles of the water, it is not eaſy to 
diſcover from whence elſe this change proceeds tha 
from a change made in the texture of the parts. Bg. 

He raves; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſands, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe: 
So high he's mounted in his airy hopes, 
That now the wind is gor into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryd. Span. Fry 

A child runs to overtake and get up to the ud 
of his ſhadow, which ſtill adyances at the ſame fete 
that he does. Ix ” 

Should drefling, feaſting, and balls once ge! ans 


quickly loſt. adn 

The fluids which ſurround bodies, upon gry 
face of the globe, get in between the ſurlace 0 - 
dies, when they are at any diſtance. Chee 


. To move; to remove. 
Get home with thy fewel make ready to K fe 
The ſooner, and eaſier carriage to get. ah 
To have recourſe to. | BE 
The Turks made great haſte through the m b 
the town ditch, to get up into the bulwark to h 
their fellows. Kulla 'r Hifi 
Lying is fo cheap a cover for any miltart 
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GET 
ind fo much in faſhion, that a child can ſcarce 
ke t from getting into it, Loc 

O; tO re alr, : 

6 — i to their weapons, and furiouſly affailed 
the Turks, now fearing no ſuch maſter, and were 
t as yet all gel into the caſtle. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
wo knot of ladies, gol together by themſelves, is a 
very ſchool of impertinence. Swift, 
„ To put one's ſelf in any ſtate, 

* They might get over the river Avon at Stratford, 
and get between the king and Worceſter, Clarendon. 
. can neither find ſource nor iſſue for ſuch an 
exceſſive maſs of waters, neither where to have them; 
nor, if we had them, how to ge? quit of them. 
| - Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Without his aſſiſtance we can no more get quit 
of our affliction, than but by his permiſſion we ſhould 
have fallen into it. ake. 

There is a ſort of men who pretend to diveſt 
themſelves of partiality on both ſides, and to ge! 
above that impertect idea of their ſubje& which little 
writers fall into. Pope on Homer. 

A; the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 


rid of fools and ſcoundrels. Pope to Swift. 
g, To become by any act what one was not 
before. : 5 
The laughing ſot, like all unthinking men, 
Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks 
again. a Dryden. 
Jo be a gainer; to receive advantage. 
Like jewels to advantage ſet, 
Her beauty by the ſhade does get. Waller. 


10. To GeT off. To eſcape. 
The gallies, by the benefit of the ſhores and ſhall- 
ows, got off. Bacon's War with Spain. 
Whate'er thou doſt, deliver not thy ſword ; 
With that thou may*ſt ger off, tho? odds oppoſe thee. 
| Dryden. 
n. To GRT over, To conquer; to ſup- 
preſs; to paſs without being ſtopped in 
thinking or acting. 
"Tis very pleaſant to hear the lady propoſe her 
doubts, and to ſee the pains he is at to get over 
them. Addiſon. 


tle offence at the clergy, for perpetually reading their 
ſermons, Swif}. 
To remove this difficulty, Peterborough was diſ- 


diſputes. | 
Iz, ToGeT xp, To riſe from repoſe. 


Sheep will ger ap betimes in the morning to feed 
ainſt rain. 
GET. 10 rife from a ſeat. 


14." Jo emo ve from a place. 


Duhan, and Abiram. Numb. xvi, 
1j. To get, in all its ſignifications, both 
«tre and neutral, implies the acquiſition 
of ſomething, or the arrival at ſome ſtate 
or place by ſome means; except in the 
uſe of the preterite compound, which 
often implies mere poſſeſſion : as, he has 


Lot 4 good efiate, does not always mean 
that he has acquired, but barely, that he 
mw pros it. So we ſay the lady has got 
e top rs eyes, merely meaning that: ſhe Ne 
e It em, | 
Icke. ! : 
„0e rs, . / [from ger.] 
g be . One who procures or obtains. . 
1 3 * who begets on a female. 
c lat is aſt D 
1 Wen - bt _ lethargy, a getter of more baſtard |. 


ar's a deſtroyer of men. 

/-.[from get.] 

Veit, © ng; acquiſition. - 

iu lom 1s the principal thing, therefore get wiſ- 
j 228 with all thy gerting get underſtanding. 


& Gain J profit. Prov. iv. 7. 
: Ws bah a ſtate to repair may not deſpiſe. ſmall 


; Shakeſp. 
br'r71NG, 7, * 


. Act of getti 


be 
ke. | 


happieſt end of this life, ſo the next ſelicity is to ge! | 


I cannot ge? over the prejudice of taking ſome lit- | 


patched to Vienna, and got over ſome part of thoſe |. 
Swift. | 


Bacon's. Natural. Hiſtory. : 


„ from about: we abcrnac!: of Koran, : 
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things; and it is leſs diſhonourable to abridge a petty 
charge than to ſtoop to petty gettings. Bacon. 
The meaner families return a ſmall ſhare of their 
gellings, to be a DT. for the ay Swifl. 
E WGAW. . . | ʒegag, Saxon; /oyar, 
French. ] A ſhowy trifle; a toy; a bauble; 
a ſplendid plaything. | 
That metal they exchanged for the meaneſt trifles 
and geg which the others could bring. AB3or. 
| Prefer that which Providence has yronounced to 
be the ſtaff of life, before a glittering gewgaw that 
has no other value than what vanity has ſet upon it. 
: T1” Eftrange. 
As children, when they throw one toy away, 
Straight a more fooliſh gewgaw comes in play. 
N Dryden. 
A heavy gewgaww, call'd a crown, that ſpread 
About his temples, drown'd his narrow head, 
And would have cruſhed it. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Some looſe the bands 
Of ancient friendſhip, cancel nature's laws 
For pageantry and tawdry gewgaws Philips. 
The firſt images were fans, ile, ribbands, laces, 
and many other gewgaws, which lay ſo thick that 
the whole heart was nothing elſe but a toyſhop. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
Gr] Aw. adj. Splendidly trifling ; ſhowy 
without value, | | 
Let him that would learn the happineſs of reli- 
gion, ſee the poor gewgaw happineſs of Feliciana. 
Law's Serious Call. 
GHa'sTFUL. adj. [zap and pulle, Saxon. ] 
Dreary; diſmal; melancholy; fit for walk- 
ing ſpirits. Obſolete. 
Here will I dwell apart, 
In glaſſful grave, till my laſt ſleep 
Do cloſe mine eyes: 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whoſe ſhrieking ſound 
Is fign of dreary death. Spenſer's Paftorals. 
GHa'sTLINESS. 2. J. [from ghaſtly.) Hor- 
rour of countenance; reſemblance of a 
ghoſt ; paleneſs. 


5 


countenance; pale ; dreadful ; diſmal, 
Why looks your grace ſo heavily to-day ? 

—0, I have paſt a miſerable night; 

So full of ugly fights, of gha/tly dreams, 

So full of difmal terrour was the time. Shakeſp. 
Envy quickly diſcovered in court Solyman's changed 

countenance upon the great baſſa, and began now 

to ſhew her ghaſtly face. 


Death 
: Grinn'd horrible a gha/ly ſmile, to hear 
His famine ſhould be fill'd. 
| Thoſe departed friends, whom at our laſt ſepara- 
tion we ſaw disfigured by all the ghaſtly horrours 
of death, we ſhall then ſee aſſiſting about the ma- 
jeſtick throne of Chriſt, with their once vile bo- 
dies transfigured into the likeneſs of his glorious 
body, mingling their glad acclamations with the hal- 


You "oe LIES 


He came, but with ſuch alter'd looks, 
So wild, ſo ghaſtly, as if ſome ghoſt had met him, 
All pale and ſpeechleſs. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
I did not for theſe ghaſtly viſions fend ; 
Their ſudden coming does 2 ill portend. Dryd. 
2. Horrible; ſhocking; dreadful, 


To be lefs than gods 
Diſdain'd; but meaner thoughts learn'd in their 


flight, 

Mangted with gha/tly wounds through plate and mail. 

M. ilton. 

I who make the triumph of to-day, | 

May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 

Ghaſtly with wounds, and lifeleſs on the bier! 
Prior. 

GRAS N ESS. 2. J. [from xape, Saxon. 


Look you pale, miſtreſs? 


8 
; umber. 
Shinaty. 


cucumber, } A ſmall pickled cuc 


SEE: 


e b 


GHA STL V. adj. [zape, or gα, and lite. 
1. Like a ghoſt; having horrour in the 


Knolles. 


Milton's Parad, Let. 


lelujahs of thrones, principalities and powers. Beyle. 


Ghaſtlineſs; horrour of look. Not-uſed. |. 


Do you perceive the ghaſtneſs- of the eye? Shakeſp. |: 
H*ERKIN.. 2. /. [from gurcke, German, a 
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To Gurss. v. 2. [See To Gurss. Cheſs 
is by criticks conſidered as the true or- 
thography, but gze/s has univerſally pre- 
vailed. ] To conjecture. 

GHOST. . /. [zapt, Saxon..] 

1. The ſoul of man. 

Vex not his gt.: O, let him paſs! He hates him, 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out lor ger. Shukeſpeare's King Lear. 

Often did I ſtrive 
To yield the ge; but ſtill the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

2. A ſpirit appearing after death. 

The mighty g of our great Harrys roſe, 

And armed Edwards look'd with anxious eyes, 

To ſee this fleet among unequal foes, 

By which fate promis'd them their Charles ſhould rife. 
Dryden. 

3. Jo give up the GaosT, To die; to yield: 

up the ſpirit into the hands of God. 
Their ſhadows ſeem . 

A canopy moſt fatal, under which 

Our army lies ready to give up the ghoſt. Shakeſp. 

4. The third perſon in the adorable Trinity, 
called the Holy Ghoſt. 

Ts GnosT. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
yield up the ghoſt; to die. Not in uſe... 

Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated. 
her into ſuch a love-fit, that within a tew hours 
ſhe ghofted. - Sidney. 

To GnosrT. v. a. To haunt with appari- 
tions of departed men. Obſolete. 

Julius Cæſar 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus gLeHE , 
There ſaw you labouring for him. Shakeſpeare, 

Gro'sTLINESS. 2. /. [from ghytly.] Spiri-- 
tual tendency ; quality of having reference 
chiefly to the ſoul. 

Gro'srLy. adj. from gt. 

1. Spiritual; relating to the ſoul; not car-- 
nal; not ſecular. 5 

Save and defend us from our gh enemies. 

| | Common Prayer. 

Our common neceſlitirs, .and. the lack which wey 
all have, as well of g/l as of earthly favours, is 
in each kind ſo eaſily known, but the gifts of God, . 
according to theſe degrees and times, which he in 
his ſecret wiſdom. ſeeth meet, are ſo diverſely be- 
ſtowed, that it ſeldom appeareth what all receive, 
what all ſtand in need of, it ſeldom lieth hid. Hooters. 

The graces of the ſpirit are much more precious 
than worldly benefits, and our g evils of greater 
importance than-any harm which the body feeleth. 

Hiker. 

To deny me the gh ly comfort of my chaplains, 
ſeems a- greater barbarity than is ever uſed by. 
Chriſtians. King Charles... 

2. Having a character from religion; ſpi- 
ritual. | 5 

Hence will Ito my gh friar's eloſe cell, 

His help to crave, aud my dear hap to tell. Shakeſp» 
The gh father now hath done his ſkrift. Shak. . 

GIA'LALINA. x. /. [Italian.] Earth of a 
bright gold colour, found in the king- 
dom of Naples, very fine, and much valued 
by painters. Waodavard's Met. Fal. 

Gia/MBEUX, 2. / | jambes, French. ] Legs, 
or armour for legs; greaves. 

The mortal ſteel diſpiteouſly entail'd, 

Deep in their fleth, quite through.the iron walls, 
That a large purple ſtream adown their giambeux. 

4 falls. | penſer. : 

GIANT. . / | geant, French; gigas, Lat.] 

A man of ſize above the ordinary rate or 

men; a man unnaturally large. It is ob- 

ſervable, that the idea of a giant is always 
aſfociated with pride, brutality, and wick - 
edneſs. 

Now does he feel his axle 
Hang looſe about him, ikea grazt's robe 
Upon a. dwarfiſh-ThLaf.  Shakeſps Head enb. 
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GIB 
Cates of monarchs | 
Are arch'd ſo high that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good-morrow to the ſun. 
Woman's gentle brain 7 
Could not drop forth ſuch giant rude invention; 
Such Ethiop words. 
Fierce faces threat ning wars, 


Giants of mighty bone, and bold empriſe! Miſton. 

Thoſe giants, thoſe mighty men, and men of | 
renown, tar exceeded the proportion, natuie, and 
ſtrength of thoſe giants remembered by Moſes of 
Ratcigh's Hiftry. 


his own time. 5 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 


F was not forc'd with eaſe to quit my ground. Bd. 


By weary ſteps and flow 
The groping giant with a trunk of pine 
Explor'd his way. 
Neptune, by pray'r repentant, rarely won, 
Afflicts the chief t'avenge his giant ſon, 


Great Polypheme of more than mortal might. Pope. 
Gr'axnTess. 2. /. [from giant.] A ſhe- 
giant; a woman of unnatural bulk and 


height. 


I had rather be a glanteſ, and lie under mount 


Pelion. Shakeſpeare. 


Were this ſubject to the cedar, ſhe would be able 
to make head againſt that huge gianteſs. IL. 


adj, [from giant and lite. 


GHANTLIEKE. 
Gigantick; vaſt; bulky. 


GIAN TL. 


Single courage has often, without romance, over- 


come giantly difficulties. Decay if Piety. 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and phi- 
loſophy, which they are deplorably ſtrangers to, and 
, thoſe unanſwerable doubts and difficulties, which, 
over their cups, they pretend to have againſt 
Chriſtianity; perſuade but the covetous man not to 
deity his money, the proud man not to adore him- 
ſelf, and I dare undertake that all their gi 
objections againſt the Chriftian religion fall pre- 
ſently vaniſh and quit the field. | South. 
GrAaNnTSHIP. 2. /. [from giaut.] Quality 
or character of a giant. 
His giant/hip is gone ſomewhat creſt fallen, 
Stalking with leſs unconſcionable ſtrides, 
And lower looks. Milton's Ageniftes. 
GIB BE. z./. Any old worn-out animal. 
Hammer. 
For vcho that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wile, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gie, 
Such dear concernings hide? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To G1'BBER. v. 2. [from jabber.] To 

ſpeak inarticulately. | 
The ſheeted dead | 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets. Shake/. 

G1'zBtrI8H, 2. . [Derived by Skinner 
from gaber, French, to cheat; by others 
conjettured to be formed by corruption 
from jabber. But as it was anciently 
written gebrißs, it is probably derived 
from the chymical cant, and originally 
implied the jargon of Geber and his tribe. 
Cant; the private language of rogues and 
gipſeys; words without meaning. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, 
albeit very natural and ſignificant, cry out ſtraight- 
way, that we ſpeak no Engliſh, but gibberi/>. - 

Sperſer, 

Some of both ſexes writing down a number of 
letters, juſt as it came into their heads; upon 
reading this gi/4beri/Þ, that which the men had wrote 
funded like High Dutch, and the other by the wo- 
men like Italian. Swift, 

G1'BBET:. 2. J. | gibes, French.) 

3. A 8 the poſt on which malefactors 
are hanged, or on which their carcaſes are 
expoſed. 

When was there ever curſed atheiſt brought 
Vnto the _— but he did adore 
That bleſſed pow'r which he had ſet at nought ? 

Davies. 

You ſcandal to the ſtock of verſe, a race 

Able to bring the gibbet in diſgrace, Cleaveland. 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Shakeſp. As you like it. 


A, 4. difon - 


} 


2. Crookbacked. 


| G1BBOUSNESS. 2. . [from gibbous.] Con- 


GIBCAT. 2. J. [ gib and cat.] 


To GIBE. v. 1. [ gaber, 


Fleer 
To GIBE. wv. a. 


GIB 
Haman fuffered death himfelf upon 
giert that he had provided for another. EL Eftrange. 
Papers lay ſuch principles to the Tories, as, if 
they were true, our next buſineſs ſhould be to erect 
8i6bcts in every pag/th, and hang them out of the 


way. 50. That dwell in ev'ry region of his face. f 
er wife 3 cle a gibe in fore, Shahiſpear, 
; will be monſtrous witty on t 

8 eee . If they would hate from the bono of fe 24% 
5 „ G 1 a2 . ea I 
4 i Oldham, „ eee little g. every 


III g Bet up his name. 
2. To [4 on any thing going traverſe : 
as the beam of a gibbet. 
$/95c75 on the brewer's bucket. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
GEEK. 1. J. (VFrench.] Game wild 
fowl. 
Theſe impoſts are laid on all butcher's meat, 
while, at che ſame time, the fowl and gibbier are 
tax- free. Add iſon on Italy. 
GrBBo's1TY, 7. . [gibboſite, Fr. from gib- 
bonus.) Convexity ; prominence ; protu- 
berance. 
When ſhips, failing contrary ways, loſe the ſight 
one of another, what ſhould take away the fight of 
ſhips from each other, but the 
terjacent water? 
GI'BBOUS, adj. [ givous, 
French. ] - 
1. Convex ; protuberant; ſwelling into in- 
equalities. 
The bones will riſe, and make a gib νỹ member. 
Wiſeman, 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew giobous from behind the mountain's back. 
Dryden. 
The ſea, by this acceſs and receſs, ſhuffling the 
empty ſhelle, wears them away, reducing thoſe that 
are Concave and gihboxs to a flat. Hiodward, 


5 Ray. 
Latin; gibbeux, 


I demand how. the camels of Bactria came to 
have two bunches in their back, whereas the camels 
of Arabia have but one? How oxen, in tome 
countries, began and continue gis&o5, or haunch- 
backed? Brown, 


vexity; prominence. / 

To make the convexity of the earth diſcernible, 
{ſuppoſe a man lifted in the air, that he may have 
a ſpacious horizon; but then, becauſe of che di. 
ſtance, the convexity and giobeuſneſs would vaniſh 
away, and he would only ſee a great circular flat. 
Bentley's Sermons, 


An old worn- 


out cat, 

I am as melancholy as a gibcat, or a lugg'd bear. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
old French, to 

ſneer, to ridicule.] 'To ſneer; to Join 

cenſoriouſneſs with contempt. | 
They ſeem to imagine that we have erected of 

late a frame of ſome new religion, the furniture 

whereof we ſhould not have borrowed from our 

enemies, left they ſhould afterwards laugh and gige 

at our party. a . 
When he ſaw her toy, and gibe, and geer, 

And paſs the bounds of modeſt merry make, 

Her dalliance he deſpis'd. Spenſer, 
Why that's the way to choke a giving ſpirit, 

Whoſe influence is begot of that looſe grace 

Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools. Shak, 
Thus with talents well endu'd 

To be ſcurrilous and rude, 

When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, : 

and. gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 

To reproach by con- 


temptuous hints; to flout; to ſcoff; to 
ridicule; to treat with ſcorn ; 


to taunt, 
When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Swift, 


to ſueer; 


Did gibe my miſſive out of audience. 
Drau the beaſts as I deſcribe them, 
From their features, while I gibe them. 


the very 


He ſhall come off and on ſwifter than he that 


gibboſ/ity of the in- 


| GrDDiness. 2. / [from giddy.) 


4 GIDDY, * 
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GI E. . . [from the verb.] Sneex. hi 
of contempt by word or look; ſcoff: * 
or expreſſion of ſcorn ; taunt, 42 
Mark the fleers, the gibes, and Notable ſcorns 


| 5 8 : 
But the dean, if this ſecret ſhould come "a 
55 


Will never have done with his 87bes and his Jeers 
G1'BER, . /. [ſrom gibe.] A ſneerer 2 8 
who turns others to ridicule by contemy. 
tuous hints; a ſcoffer; a taunter, 7 

_ You are well underſtood to be a More perſeg 
iber of the table, than a neceſſary bencher of f 5 
capitol. a bakeſp. Corialarge 
He is a giber, and our preſent buſineſs . 
Is of more ſerious conſequence. B 


G1'B1NncLY. adv. 
contemptuouſly, 
His preſent portance, 

Gibingly and ungravely he did faſhion 

After th? inveterate hate he bears to you. Slate 
G1'sLETS, 2. /. According to Migge 
from gobbet, gobblet. according to Juni, 
more properly from gibier, game, Fr.] 

The parts of a * which are cut off be. 
fore it is roaſted. 

"Tis holyday; provide me better chcer: 
Tis holyday; and ſhall be round the year: 
Shall I my houſhold gods and genius cheat, 
To make him rich who grudges me my meat? 
That he may loll at eaſe; and pamper'd high, 
When I am laid, may fecd on giblet pie? Dia 
G1'BSTAFF. 2. / | 
1. A long ſtaff to gage water, or to ſh9;s 
forth a veſſel into the deep. 
2. A weapon uſed formerly to fight beaſt 

upon the ſtage. Did. 
G1DDILY. adv. from giddy.] 
1. With the head ſeeming to turn round, 
2. Inconſtantly; unſteadily, 

To roam 


Giddily, and be every where but at home, 
Such freedom doth a baniſhment become. 
3. Careleſly; heedleſly; negligently, 

The parts that fortune hath beſtow'd upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune. Shateſp, 


Fyſn. 


s ON 
[from gibe.] Scorntully; 


Derne. 


1. The ſtate of being giddy or vertipinou;; 
the ſenſation which we have when d. 
thing ſeems to turn round. | 

Megrims and giddineſ are rather when we riſe 
after long fitting, than while we fit. Bacon, 
This bleſſed thiſtle, which is ſo ſovereign a me- 
dicine againſt. the giddineſs of the brain; 'tis this 
will ſettle it, Had. 
Vain ſhow and noiſe intoxicate the brain, 6 
Begin with giddine/s, and end in pain. in 

2. Inconſtancy ; unſteadineſs; mutability; 


changeableneſs, 
There be that delight in giddinaſs, and count it 
a bondage to fix a belief, Daren, 
3. Quick rotation; inability to keep 18 
| place, | 
The indignation of Heaven rolling and turning 
us, *till at length ſuch a giddineſs ſeized upon fe- 


vernment, that it fell into the very dregs 1 


Twp 


4. Frolick; wantonneſs of life, 

Thou, like a contrite penitent, 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, do'ſ repent Ss 
Theſe vanities and giddineſſes. 67 
[xzb1z, Saxon, I know ” 
whether this word may not gome 10 
gad, to wander, to be in motion, $4 


Sid, giddy. ] 1. Ver 
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or ſenfation of circular motion, ſuch as 
happens by diſeaſe or drunkenneſs. 
Them revling thus the Tentyrites mvade, - 
ate. 


By giddy heads and ſtagg'ring legs betray'd. 


. Rotatory; whirling; running round with | 


lerit 's | 
— rs fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel | 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 


g. Inconſtant; mutable; unſteady; change- 
ful. 


Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, ſooner loſt and won, : 

Thin womens are. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
[t may be gnats and flies have their imagination 

mae mutable and giddy, as ſmall birds grand 

e. 5 con. 

a” haks to gfddy chance, which never bears 

That mortal bliſs thould laſt for length of years, 

She caſt us head long from our high eſtate, 

And here in hope of thy return we wait. Dryden. 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 

With noiſe lay nothing, and in parts divide. Dryden. 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the reverſe 

of Vope, who hath always loved a domeſtick life. 


Ventiginoos; havin in the head, a whirl, | 


Swift to Gay. 


That which cauſes giddineſs. 


The frequent errors of a pathleſs wood, 


The gie precipice, and the dang'rous flood. Prior. 


he ſylphs through myſtick mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy ciicle they purſue. 110 
5. Heedleſs; thoughtleſs; uncautious; wild. 
Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone, 
And in fantaitick meaſures danc'd away. 
How inexcuſable are thoſe giddy creatures, who, 


Rowe, 


in the ſame hour, leap from a parent's window to a 


kuiband's bed. Clariſſa. 
6. Tottering ; unfixed. 
As we have pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Mcthought that Glo'ſter ſtumbled. Shakeſpeare. 


7. Intoxicated; elated to thoughtleſſneſs; 
overcome by any overpowering inticement. 


Art thou not gi with the faſhion too, that thou 
haſt ſhifted out of thy tale into telling me of the fa- 


ſiuon? Shakeſpeare, 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 

Tat thinks he hath done well in people's eyes; 

Hearing applauſe and univerſal ſhout, 

Citi in ſpirit, gazing {till in doubt, 5 

Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no. Shake/p. 
7; Gb. v. 2. [from the noun.] 10 

turn quick, Obſolete. 

A ſodaine North-wind fetcht, 

With an extreame ſea, quite about againe, 

Our whole endeavours; and our courte conſtrain 

To giddie round. Chapman. 
GrDDYBRAINED. adj. | giddy and brain. 

Careleſs; thoughtleſs. 


Turn him out again, you unneceſſary, uſeleſs, | 


lad brain d aſs! Otway's Venice Preſerved. 
G1 DDYHEAD ED. adj. | giddy and head, | 
* itnout thought or caution; without 
lieadineſs or conſtancy. = 
. And ſooner may a gulling weather ſpy, 
Craving forth heav'ns ſcheme deſcry 
dat taſhion'd hats or ruffs, or ſuits, next year, 
Our giddybeaded antick youth will wear. Donne. 
4 , oy en are ſo miſaffected, melancholy, gidd y- 
0 " *4, hear the teſtimony of Solomon. Burton. 
{ODYPACED, adj. [giddy and pace. 
Moving without regularity, 
More than light airs, and recollected terms, 


Of theſe moſt briſk and giddypaced times. Shakeſp.. 


| | 
(G1 <R-EAGLE, z. J. [Sometimes it is writ- 
2 ag. An eagle of a particular 
d. 
Ly fowls ſhall not be eaten, the ſwan and the 
rellican, and the ger. eagle. Lev. xi. 18. 
FT. 2. /. from give. 


L A thing given or beſtowed; ſomething 


conferred without price. 
Vol. I 


. 


Y 


bo. 


GIG 
They eee nato him g/ gold, and frankin- 
cenſe and myrrh. - © Matt. ii. 11. 
Recall your gift, for I your pow'r confeſs; 
But firſt take back my lite, a gift that's leſs. Dryd. 
2. The act of giving. 
Creator bounteous, and benign, 
| Giver of all things good, but faireſt this 
Of all thy gifts, nor envyeſt. Milton. 
Thee all 5 living gaze on, all things thine 
By gift. ilton. 
3. The right or power of beſtowing. 
. They cannot give; 
For had the gif? been theirs, it had not here 
us grown. Milton. 
No man has any antecedent right or claim to that 
which comes to him by free gf. South. 
4. Oblation ; offering. 
Many nations ſhall come with gifts in their hands, 
even gits to the king of heaven. Tb. xiii. 11. 
Thou ſhalt not wreſt judgement, thou ſhalt not 
reſpect perſons, neither take a gift ; for a gift doth 
blind the eyes of the wiſe, Deut. xvi. 19. 
6. Power; faculty. 
And if the boy have not a woman's gift,” 
'To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift. Shakeſpeare. 
She was lovely to attract 
Thy love, not thy fubjection, and her gifts 
Were ſuch as made government well ſeem'd 
Unſeemly to bear rule. Milton. 
He who has the gif? of ridicule, finds fault with 
any thing that gives him an opportunity of exerting 
his talent. S Addiſon. 
GIF TED. adj, [from gt.] 
1. Given; beſtowed. 
Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze, 
To grind in brazen fetters, under taſk, 
With my heav'n gifted ſtrength. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. It 
1s commonly uſed ironically. 
Two ef their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and 
Coppinger, got up into a peaſe-cart, and harangued 
the people to diſpoſe them to an inſurrection. Dryd. 
There is no talent ſo pernicious as eloquence, to 
thoſe who have it not under command: women, 
who are fo liberally gifted by nature in this parti- 
cular, ought to ſtudy the rules of female oratory. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
G16. . . [ Etymology uncertain. ] 
1. Any thing that is whirled round in play. 
Playthings, as tops, gigs, batiledores, ſhould be 
procured them. Locke 
2. [Gigia, Iſlandick.] A fiddle. Now out 
of uſe, | 
GiGA'NTICK, adj. | gigantes, Latin.] Suit- 
able to a giant; big; bulky ; enormous; 
likewiſe wicked; atrocious. 
. Others from the wall defend 
Wich dart and jay'lin, ſtones, and ſulphurous fire; 
On each hand ſlaughter and gigantict deeds. Milton, 
I dread him not, nor all his giant brood, 
Though fame divulg'd him father of five ſons, 
All of gigaztick fize, Goliah chief. Milton's Agon. 
The fon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, | 
By his broad ſhoulders, and gigantick limbs. Diyd. 
The Cyclopean race in arms aroſe ; 
A lawleſs nation of -gigantick foes. Pope's Od iy. 
To GIGGLE. v. 1. | gichelen, Dutch. To 
laugh 1dly ; to titter ; to grin with merry 
levity. It is retained in Scotland. 
We thew our preſent joking, giggling race; 

True joy conſiſts in gravity and grace. Garrick's Ep. 
G1'cGLER. 2. J. [from giggle.] A laugher; 
a titterer; one idly and fooliſhly merry. 

A ſad wiſe valour is the brave complexion, 
That leads the van, and ſwallows up the cities: 
The giggler is a milk-maid, whom infection, 
Or the fir'd beacon, frighteth from his dittics. 
| Hertlert. | 
G1GLET. 2. J. [ geagl, Soy; 2yl, Dutch; 
gillet, Scottiſh, is ſtill retained.] A wan- 


ton; a laſcivious girl. Now out of uſe. | 
q 


| GI'GOT. 1. J. | French. 
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611. 
| Young Talbot was not born ; 

To be the pillage of a giglet wench. Shakeſp. 
The fam'd Caſſibelan was once at point, 
Oh giglet fortune! to maſter Cæſar's ſword. Shak. 

Away with thoſe giglett too, and with the other 
confederate companion. Shakeſp, Meaſure for Meaf. 
The hip joint. 
It ſeems to mean in Chapman a joint for 

the ſpit. | | 
The inwards lit, | 

They broil'd on coales, and eate: the reſt, in gigots 

cut, they ſplit. Chapman. 
To GIL D. v. a. pret. gilded, or gilt. gildan, 

SAXON. | | 
I. To waſh over with gold; to cover with 

foliated gold. | 
The room was large and wide, 

As it ſome gilt or ſolemn temple were: 

Many great golden pillars did uprear 

The maſly roof. Spenſe . 

To gi/d refined gold, to paint the lily. 

To throw a perfume on the violet. Shakeſpeares 

And the gi/ded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the ſteep Atlantick ſtream, 

Purchaſing riches with our time and care, 
We loſe our freedom in a gde ſnare. Roſcommon. 

When Britain, looking with a juſt diſdain 
Upon this gi/d-d majeſty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire muſt decline, 

Whoſe chief ſupport and finews are of coin. Haller, 

Her joy in gi/ded chariots, when alive; 
And love of ombre after death ſurvive, 

2. To cover with any yellow matter. 
Thou did'ſt drink 

The ſtale of horſes and the gi/ded puddle, 
Which beaſts would cough at. Shak. Ant. and Ceop. 
3. To adorn with luſtre. * 

No more the riſing ſun ſhall gild the morn, 

Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her filver horn. Pope's Moſ. 
4. To brighten; to illuminate. 

The lightſome paſſion of joy was not that trivial, 
vanithing, ſuperficial thing, that only gi/ds the ap- 
prehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of the ; 

auth, 


Milton. 


Pope. 


ments. 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 
I'll gi/d it with the happieſt terms I have. Shakeſp, 
Yet, ch! th' imperfect piece moves more delight; 
is gilded o'er with youth, to catch the fight. Dryd. 


G1'LDER. 2. . [from g/d. ] 
1. One who lays gold on the ſurface of 


any other body, | 
Gilders uſe to have a piece of gold in their mouth, 
to draw the ſpirits of the quickſilver. Bacon. 
We have here a gi/der, with his anvil and ham- 
mer. | Broome, 
2. A coin, from one ſhilling and fix pence, 
to two ſhillings. Phil, 


am bound 


GIL ISG. 2. from .] Gold laid on 
any ſurface by way of ornament. 2 
Silveriog will ſully and canker more than gi 
ing, which, if it might be carrected with a little 
mixture of gold, there is protit. Bacon. 
The church of the Annunciation, al! but one cor- 
ner of it, is covered with ſtatues, gi/1/g, and paint. 
Adliſan on traly, 
Could laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry'r engage, 
And I not ſtrip the g//4izg off a knave, 
Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's heir or flave ? 
| Pope. 
GLI. 2. ſ. [agulla, Spaniſn; gula, Latin.] 
1. The apertures at each fide of a fiſh's head. 
The leviathan, 
Stretch'd like a promontory, fleeps or ſwims, 
And feems a moving land, and at his g 
Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a fea. Milton. 
Fiſhes perform reſpiration under water by the gilt. 
: Ray. 
He hath two g///-fins ; not behind the gi/ls, as in 


moſt fiſhes, but before theme Walton, 
5Q Tul 


r . 
N 3 2 


ge; 
_—_— 


5. To recommend by adventitious orna- 


To Perſia, and want gi/ders for my voyage. Shak, 
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. GIN 11 


rin they, of farther paſſage quite bereft, | gimeracks 8 Jumping over my maſter's 1 . and] Or wafting gingen round the ſtreetz to ph. 
l 


ere in the meth with gills entangi'd left. King. running your lines croſs his grounds ? Arbutbnot. And viſit alehoute where ye firſt did grow, s 
2. The flaps that hang below the beak of a| GINML ET. 2. / [ g:belet, guimbeler, French. ] | Gi/zetrprEAD, 2. % [ 8inger and zi, 4 
owl. A borer with a ſcrew at its point. A kind of farinaceous * as] 
The turkeycock hath great and ſwelling 9475 and The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its bit. of dou gh, like that of bread or bit. 1 
. the hen hath leſs. Bacon's Natura Hiſtory, Maxon, ſweetened with treacle, and fla . 
3. The fleſh under the chin. GruMar. . /. [Suppoſed by Sinner and | , AVOured with 


In many there is 5 paleneſs at all; but, contra- Ainſevorth to be 
riwiſe, redneſs about te cheeks and gills, which is 


. Linger and ſome other aromatick ſeed; 
by the ſending forth of ſpirits in an appetite to re- 


erived from gimellus, It ©. ſometimes gilt 


Latin, and to be uſed only of ſomething 


: | An' I had but one penny in the u 
venge. Bucan's Natural Hiſtory, conſiſting of correſpondent parts, or dou- | ſhouldeſt have it to buy Sg rad. 2 
Like the long bag of fleſh hanging down trom ble. It ſeems rather to be gradually cor- Her currants there and gooleberries were tric 
the gills of the people in Piedmont. Swift, ; 


| g With the enticing gold of ginger, W £3. 

| —— .. 4 0 | rupted from geometry or geometrical. Any 5 . - nat, «Ct, 

4. [ la, rous Latin, ] meaſure o thing done by occult means is vulgarly | deck; froſt, and eat gingerbre.'7 8 three 
liquids containing the fourth part of a | ſaid to be don Wl dy af 


: e by geometry.) Some upon the Thames. oy 
Pint. littl int devi [ f machinery. | GN GERI. <> I k 15 

1 . 3 Ittle quaint devices or Pleces ot machinery. . Adv, now not wheng 

Every bottle muſt be rinced with wine: ſome, 1 derived. Cantiouſts : vice! 8 
out ot miſtaken thrift, will rince a dozen with the I think by ſ. 3 e What is't that vou Yz nicely, | | 
ſame : change the wine atevery ſecond bottle: a gill y tome odd 9792/5 or device at \ 


may be enough. Their arms are ſet like clocks, ſtill to ftrike on, Took up fo gingerly # 


artici] 5 a degenerated breed. Hence according T 
Where the gi chariot never mark'd its Way. Pope. mem, that no gibt or machines would ſuffice to S 


K 7 7 7 JV Girt 
11 "Rr ns J lay and keep them dry. Ray. to ſome, but, I belies e, erroneoully, a irt j 
. 611 THEAD. z. (/. [ gilt and bead. ] A bituminous. plate, alternately yellow and black, 8 iſh : 8 xerly written for Oolery 
| ſea-fi] 3 5 pamin gennet, improperly v. 
1 1. ways 1. Dick. formed by water driveling on the outſide of the in ginnet 6. T 
141 2. ird. pump of Moſtyn coalpits. Wo;dward on Faffils. GX 20 | 8 + 30 
. He blended together the livers of gi/theads, the 4. ¶Contracted from Gxxxva, which ſee. ] G1WEXG. 4. f. [1 ſuppoſe - way} Ron 
1 brains of pheaſants and Peacocks, tongues of phe- The ſpirit drawn b diſtillation from ju- root brought, lately into urope, Th 
| . nicopters, and the melts of lampres. Hakewill. aper Þ {OY od : J browniſh colour on the outſide, and o_ 8 
tf ; vY : - . a * a * j ithin: ure al To 
[ . GILT-TAIL, 7. . gl and tail. ] A worm This calls the church to deprecate our ſin, | what yellowiſh within ; and ” * l 1 5s 
. ſo called from his yellow tail. And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin. Pope, fine, that it ſeems almoſt tran 2 His ea 
8 Giz. adj. | An old word.] Neat 3 ſpruce; Cin ſhops ſourer ſighs return. Pope. is of a very agreeable and aromatick ſmell, 9. To 
: well dreſſed. 


——— 


SINGER. 2. /. lainxiber, Latin; giugers, though not very ſtrong. Its taſte is acril 
Griuceack, 2. J. [Suppoſed by SE:»zer to Italian. 


1 


- . , | Swift, Elle they could not hold out ſo as they do. Sh ep. GIN GERN ESS. 27, Ni ſ. babar, 
5. A kind of meaſure among the tinners. | GN Þ 0 "£5 See ung 2p M & | 4. J. Niceneſs; tenderneſ, 2. 
They meaſure their block-tin by the gil, which pas 75 See IMMAL. ] whe , | L ; a. | 
containeth a pint Carew, ment; machinery. ' ]Grinerwar, adj, ¶ gingiva, Latin.] Be. 
6. In the northern counties it is half a pint | N „ e e of 0 parts of e er onging to the gums, 
5 5 SES; O contounded me, tha 1ve been prone to conclude WH. taliang Rr; 3 | 
of liquid ne aſure. , with myſelf, that the gimmers of the world hold _ 6h : Ron ene threed in tber 
7. [Fr 1], the old F um f Pronunciation between D and T, fo to ſeele 3. 
7. | rom Can, the o =NgLIN way o together not ſo much by geometry as ſome natural they make the occluſe a ulſe, eſpecially ;h; 5 
writing Julian, Or Juliana. The appel- magick. Mcre's Divine Dialogues. gival, ſoſter than we bo ions 4 1 of on hi 
lation of a woman in ludicrous language, | GIur. z. J. [See GI. Gimp, in old Eng- cuſneſs. Helder's Elemexts of Sherk 
I can, for I will, liſh, is neat, ſpruce. ] A kind of filk | 75 GIL E. wo, . 055 
3 1 = Hill, twiſt or lace, : 0 I. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe ; to . 7 
Each Jack with his C, fe Fonſew's Gypfice. GIN. . . [from engine.] utter a ſharp noiſe in quick ſuccefiicn, > 
8. Chelidoninm. The name of a ant: [I. A trap; a ſnare. : = The foot grows black that was with dirt embrown's, ma 
P 3 And in thy pock To ( 
4 round. iv As the day begins, no 1n thy pocket giagling halfpence found. Ca, 
1 8 AV. : : : With twenty gizs we will the ſmall birds take, Once, we confeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, a 
oy 9. Malt liquour medicated with ground- ivy. And paſtime make. Sidney. | From che crack d bag the dropping guinea ſhoke, . | 
48 G1r'LLHOUs ts . [ gill and hawge.] A Which two, through treaſon and deceitful gin, And g1:g/irg down the backitairs, told the crew, 1 
1 i houſe where gil Is ſold. | Hath flain fir Mordant. Spenſer, . 3 as wa 10 . Pope's Reil, thei! 
1H Thee ſhall each ale] JI}; So ſtrives the woodcock with the gin; 2. 10 make an ed 10und in periods gr 2. T. 
+» 4 8 nts x wule, thee each gillhouſe So doth the coney ſtruggle in the net, Shakefp. e e 
5 3 it by eins, by ſnares, by fukin Scale. , es * 
oy. And anſw'ring ginſhops ſourer ſichs return, Pope. ＋ 8 e 5 ee 05 oY SO 3 nake/p 7% GIN GLE. v. 42. To ſhake ſo that a to ba 
bo I'LLYFLowts. 7. /. [Either corrupted | A. nes e eee annoy* d; | ſharp ſhrill clattering noiſe ſhould be made, 55 
— from July flower, or from iraſſce, F rench. U iittle for me had reaſon done, | Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew; 2 1 
* f Gillyffowers or rather Fulvyflowers, ſo called from If I could not thy gizs avoid. Ben Fonſen's Foreſt. The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtle blew, P 755 . 
* the month they blow in, may be reduced to theſe I know thy trains, G1 NGLE. . f. [from the verb, ] 3 
"1 _ red and white, purple I white, ſcarlet and | Thou dearly to 2 coſt, thy un _ toils ; I. A ſurill reſounding noiſe. Ci 
1 3 © A cr * Huſbandry, } No more on me have unn ̃ 2 Affectation in the ſound of periods. No, 
wy In July come &/! flowers of all varieties. Bacon. Milton. G1 5 ' | i And. 
. Fair is the gie of gardens lweet, He made a planetary giz, 1 3 . adj. Lt, 80 linge Attack 
* Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. Gay's Paſt. Which rats would run their own heads in, and 54% O.. Reſembling a ginglymus; The 
1 1 ; : And come on purpoſe to be taken, + approaching to a ginglymus. rh a5 
1.3 Gir * fe [from geud.] Golden ſhow Y Without th” expence of cheeſe and bacon. Hudibras. Dp II S 8 805 he ts ' * 
YT. gold laid on the ſurface of . e malleus lies along, fixed to the tympanum, 6 10 
ws. J ow obſolete ae of any matter. A rr _ uy ing ſcourge thy ſkin, 2 and on the other end is Joined to the incus þy a date f on 
13 ow oOblolete. : nd ankle free from iron giz, udibras, ble or ginglymaid joint. Halder. 0 
IH Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd, 2. Any thing moved with ſcrews, as. an / 3 85 J A 1 indentine "ons = 
. 4 1 I'NGLYMUS, 27. . mutual in p I 2d t 
4 ith rainy marching in the painful field. Shakeſp i f . , EY þ 
| When thou walt in thy gilt, and thy perky. engine of torture. : | of two bones into each other's cavity, in | 
FH they mockt alice for too much curioſity: jn thy Typheus' joints were firetched on yt Sporſer. the manner of a hinge, of which the ch 9 r os 
3 i rags thou know'R none, but art deſpis'd for the | 3. A pump worked by rotatory ſails. bow is an inſtance, Vikas, - f Od 
748 contrary. . Shakeſp. Limon u Athens. The delfs would be fo flown with waters, it be= | x. | / IR mule; 81! 
8 Gir, The participle of Gil b, ” hich ſee, | ieee to make any adits or foughs to drain | GIN BT. 2 . G..] A nag; a thee 
41 
[ 
! 
| 


and aromatick, and has ſomewhat bitte! 


(Cir; * 
be ladicrouſly formed from gi, derived The flower conſiſts of five leaves, ſhaped fome-] init. We have it from China and Ame n 4 
"REY engine.] A flight or trivial mecha- what like thoſe of the Iris: theſe are produced in rica, 'The Chineſe value this root 2 ' Young 


wo — _y . oy 
OE) ur ee ETA ain, 
; RIS oe er i NT Ws: 


the head or club, each coming out of a ſeparate ; ; ; . Hl. 
niſm. leafy ſcale. The ovary becomes a triangular fruit, three times its weight wy 4 12k ts of het 
having three cells which contain ſeeds. Miller. To Gir. v. a. To take out the Su Bailn 
Th £ 12 p The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, rings. | 4 * 
e watch won til a watc remain; knotty, crooked, and irregular ;z of a hot, acrid and Pp ted from Le 
But if the horal orbit ceaſes, Pungent taſte, though aromatick, and of a very —_ 5 5 ry eared in Foro, 
The whole ſtands ſtill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. | agreeable ſmell. The Indians eat both the young] tor when they firſt app 


| ws 8 5 - that 
What's the meaning of all theſe trangrams and l. oots of the leaves and the roois themſelves, "Hill, they declared, and perhaps, truly, 7 


. To 
Bei 


"(167 
I k, 
forn 


For though theſe gimeract; were away, 
However, more reduc'd and plain, 


re driven from Egypt by the Turks. 
Mts 1 _ now mingled 4.4 all nations. ] 
45 1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell fu- 
turity, commonly by palmeſtry or phy- 


. nomyYVe a 
ith bog hs though he is ſure to loſe a knife, a 
Gs, for, or a ſpoon every time, his fortune is told him, 


ſkuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old gip/y for 

above half an hour. Addiſon, 
A frantick gipſey now, the houſe he haunts, 

And in wild Toe ſpeaks diſſembled wants. Prior. 
In this ſtill labyrinth around her lie 

Spells, philters, globes, and ſpheres of palmeſtry; 

A figil in his hand the gi bears, 

In th! other a prophetic ſieve and ſheers. Cartb. 
1, near yon ſtile, three ſallow ge met; 

Uron my hand they caſt a poring look, 

nad me beware, and thrice their heads they ſhook. 


| Gay. 
|, A reproachful name for a dark complex- 
. to her lady, was but a kitchen-wench; 
be. Dido a dowdy; Cleopatra a ge; Helen and Hero 
lildings and harlots. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Ful. 

heir A name of {light reproach to a woman. 
n it, The widow play d the g yp/y, and fo did her con- 
die. ſidant too, in pretending to believe her. L'Eftrange. 


A ſlave I am to Clara's eyes: 
The gip/p knows her pow'r, and flies. 
GrxaSOLE. 2. J. ¶ giraſel, French. ] 


Prior. 


to J. The herb turnſol. 

g- 2, The opal ſtone. | 

Ca. 79 GIRD. v. 4. pret. girded, or girt. 
. Indan, SAXON. | 

1. To bind round. 

, They ſprinkled earth upon their heads, and girded 
lle. their loins with ſackcloth. 2 Mac. x. 3. 


2. To put on ſo as to ſurround or bind. 
Cords of the bigneſs of er, were faſtened 


it 3 to bandages, which the work men had girt round my 
ide neck. Swift. 
0 U 


3. Jo faſten by binding. 


He girt his warlike harneſs about him. 
1 Mac. iii. 25. 

My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 

Cid on, and ſword upon thy puiſſant thigh. Milton. 
No, let us riſe at once, gird on our ſwords, 

And, at the head of our remaining troops, 

Attack the foe. Addiſon's Cato. 
The combatant too late the field declines, 


When now the ſword is girded to his loins. Prior. 


15 4. To inveſt, | 

oy Stoop thea, and ſet your knee againſt my foot; 
Pn And in reguerdon of that duty done, | 

ting Laird thee with the valiant ſword of Vork. Shakeſp. 
7,10 I be fon appear'd, - 

ee. Girt with omnipotence. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
= 5. Todreſs; to habit; to clothe. 

hs 5 girded thee about with fine linen, and I covered 
_ ee with ſilk. Exel. xvi. 10. 
ding Tytiphone there keeps the ward, | 
V. a 6% in her ſanguine gown, by night and day, 

' for Oblervant of the fouls that paſs the downward way. 


; Dryden. 
b. To cover round as a garment, 


To 5 

47 %, rs with what ſill they had, together ſow'd, 
hy: 70” their waiſt : vain covering, it it hide 

ome⸗ heir guilt, and dreaded ſhame ! Milton's Par. Loft. 
and 7. To furniſn; to equip. 


So to the coaſt of ſord an he directs 


-nell, 0 3 treps, girded with ſnaky wiles. Ailton. 
i To 8 ; to incircle, 
2 hat Nyſe ian ifl 
Itter ; : . 7 San le 
_ wo with the river Triton, wheie old Cham 
J 1 Amalthea, and her florid ſon 
ot 3 . Toung Bacchus, from his ſtepdame Rhea's eye. 
Hul. T ; 95 . Milton. 
\ het * 10 reproach; to gibe. 
1. Being mov'd, he wi ; * 
Baal. he will not ſpare to gird the god. 
* : Shakej; „ 
[107 — 9 * . = IP 
= Gin. v. x, [Of this word in this ſenſe 


now not the original; it may be 
formed by a very cuſtomary tranſpoſition 


* 


4 


GIR 


| from gride or cut. To break a ſcornful 


jeſt; to gibe; to ſneer. 
This wondred error growth 
At which our criticks gird. Drayton. 
Men of all forts take a pride to gird at me: 
the brain of this fooliſh compounded clay, man, 1s 
not able to invent any thing that tends to laughter 
more than I invent, or is invented on me: 1 am 
not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe that wit is in 
other men. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
G1RD. z./. [from the verb.] A twitch; 
a pang : it may come from the ſenſation 
cauſed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard 
ſuddenly. This word is now ſeldom uſed, 
unleſs the former etymology be admitted 
Sweet king ! the biſhop-hath a kindly gird : 
For ſhame, my lord of Wincheſter, relent. SH p. 
Conſcience by this means is freed from many 
fearful girds and twinges which the atheiſt feels 
Tillotſon. 
He has the glory of his conſcience, when he 
doth well, to ſet againſt the checks and gde of it 
when he doth amils. Goodman. 
G1RDER. 2. J. [from gird.] In architecture, 
the largeſt piece of timber in a floor. Its 


end is uſually faſtened into the ſummers, 


framed in at one arm to the girders. Harris. 
The girders are alſo to be of the ſame ſcantling 
the ſummers and ground- plates are of, though the 
back girder need not be fo ſtrong as the front 
girder. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join'd. Blackmore. 
GIRDLE. ». /. [zynde, Saxon. ] 
I. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, and 
tied or buckled. 
There will I make thee beds of roſes, 
With a thouſand fragrant poſies; 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle, - 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. Shakeſpeare. 
Many conceive there is ſomewhat amiſs, until 
they put on their gird/e, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
On him his mantle, gird/e, ſword and bow, 
On him his heart and foul he did bettow. Cowley. 
2. Encloſure ; circumference. 
'Suppole within the girdle of theſe walls 
Are now confin'd two mighty monarchies. Shakeſp. 
3. The zodiack. 
Great breezes in great circles, ſuch as are under 
the girdle of the world, do retrigerate, Bacon. 
To GIRDLE. v. 3. | from the noun. ] 
1. To gird; to bind as with a girdle. 
Lay the gentle babes, gird/ing one another 
Within their innocent alabaſter arms. 
2. 'To incloſe; to ſhut in; to environ. 
Thoſe ſleeping ſtones, 
That as a waiſt do gird/e you about. Shakeſpeare. 
Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdliſt in thoſe wolves! Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
G1/RDLEBELT. z. J. | girdle and belt.] The 
belt that incircles the waiſt. 
Nor did his eyes leſs longingly behold 
The girdlebelt, with nails of burnith'd gold. Dryd. 
GI'RDLER. 2. J. from girdle.] A maker 
of girdles. 
GIR E. . . [ gyrus, Latin.) A circle de- 
ſcribed by any thing in motion. See GRE. 
GIRL. 2. /. [About the etymology of this 
word there is much queſtion : Meric Ca- 
faubon, as is his cuſtom, derives it from 
x01 of the ſame fignification ; Minfbeww 
from garrula, Latin, a prattler, or 8 
Italian, a weathercock ; Junius thinks that 
it comes from herlades, Welſh, from 
which, ſays he, harlot is very eaſily de- 
duced. Skizrer imagines that the Saxons, 
who uſed ceonl for a man, might like- 
wiſe have ceopla for a woman, though 


no ſuch word is now found, Dr, {iches 


or breaſt ſummers, and the joifts are 


Shakeſp. 


IV 


derives it moſt probably from the Iſlandick 
karlinna. a woman. | 


or female child. 
In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl. Shak. 


te 


The foole Amphimachus, to field brought gold to 
be his wracke, 
Proude girle like, that doth ever beare her dowre upon 
her backe. Chapman. 
A weather-beafen lover, but once known, 
Is ſport for every girl to practiſe on. 
Tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, 
As a grave matron would to dance with gilt. 
f N ſcommou. 
A boy, like thee, would make a Kkingly line; 
But oh! a girl, like her, muſt be divine! Dryden. 
GIRLIsH. adj, [from girl.] Suiting a girl; 
- youthful. 
In her girliſh age the kept ſheep on the moor. 
Carew. 
Gre iSHLY, ade. from girl#/5,] In a girl- 
iſn manner. | 
To GIRN. v. ». It ſeems to be a corruption 
of grin. It is ſtill uſed in Scotland, and 
is applied to a crabbed, captious, or pee- 
viſh perſon. 


Donne. 


— CO 


— 


. Dia. 

G1Rr. part. paſſ, from To gird.] 

To G1Rr. v. 0. from gird.} Ta gird; to 
encompaſs ; to encircle. Not proper. 

In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line that gits the globe. Thom. 

GIR T. 2. /. | from the verb.] 

| 1. A band by which the ſaddle or burthen 

is fixed upon the horſe. 

| Here lies old Hobſon, death hath broke his 2#r! ; 
And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. Milton. 

2. A circular bandage. 

The moſt common way of bandage is by that of 
the girr, which girt hath a boltter in the middle, 
and the ends are tacked firmly together. I ſſeman. 

G1KTH. 2. J. | from ird. 
1. A band by which the ſaddle is fixed 


upon the horſe. | 
Or the ſaddle turn'd round, or the gi brake; 
For low on the ground, woe for his ſake, 
The law is found. Ben Jonſon's Underwoods, 
Nor Pegaſus could bear the load, 
Along the high celeſtial road; 
The ſteed oppreſs'd, would break his girth, 


To raite the lumber from the earth. Swift. 
Mordanto gallops on alone; | 

The roads are with his foll'wers ftrown;g 

This breaks a girth, and that a bone. Swift. 


2. The compaſs meaſured by the. girdle, 
or encloſing bandage. 
He's a luſty jolly. fellow that lives well, at leaſt 
three yards in the girth. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To GIRTH. v. 2. Jo bind with a girth. 
To GISE Ground. v. a. Is when the owner 
of it does not ferd it with his own 
ſtock, but takes in other cattie to graze, 
| | | Bailey, 
G1's:.F. Among the Engliſh Saxons, fig- 
nifies a pledge: thus, Findęiſle is a pledge 
of peace; Giſlelert an illuſtrious pledge, 
like the Greek Jlomerus. Git}. Camden, 
G1TH. 2. J. [ uigilla.] An herb called Gui- 
nea pepper. : 
To GIVE. v. a. preter. gave; part. pail, 
given. | Sipan, Saxon. | 


or reward ; not to ſell, 


I had a maſter that gave me all I could afl;, but 

thought tit to take one thing from me again. Temęle. 

2 HI at church and change; his gains were 
ure, 

His givings rare, fave faithings to the poor, Pope. 

5Q2 Wulle 


A young woman, 


I will love thee ne'er the leſs, my girl. Shakeſp.”. 


G1/RROCK, 2. /. [acus major. } A kind of | 


1. To beſtow; to confer without any price 
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While tradeſmen ſtarve fheſe Philomels are gay; 
For gen rous lords had rather give than pay. Toung. 
Half uſeleſs doom'd to live, 
Harte. 
o tranſmit from himſelf to another by 
hand, ſpeech, or writing; to deliver. 
Fhe woman whom thou gaveſt to be with me, 
ſhe gave me of the tree, and I did eat. Gen. iii. 12. 
They were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage. Matt. xxiv. 38. 
Thoſe biils were printed not only every week, but 
alſo a general account of the whole year was given 
in upon the Thurſday before Chriſtmas. Craunt. 
We ſhall give an account of theſe phenomena. 
| Burnet. 
Ariſtotle adviſes not poets to put things evid ntly 


falſe and impoſſible into their poems, nor gives nem 


licence to run out into wildnefs. Broome. 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſion ; to conſign; 


to impart ; to communicate. 
* Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. 
Matt. xXv. 
Nature gives us many children and friends, to 
take them away; but takes none away to give them 
us again. Temple. 
Give me, ſays Archimedes, where to ſtand firm, 
and I will remove the earth. Tem pie. 
If the agreement of men firſt gave a ſceptre into 
any one's hands, or put a crown on his head, that 
almoſt muſt direct its conveyance. Locle. 
4. To pay as a price or reward, or in ex- 
ehange. | 
All that a man hath will he g:ve for 1 
3 II. 4. 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. 


Shakeſp. 


He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, and 
exchange his theep for ſhells, or wool for a ſparkling 
pebble. - : 

5. To yield; not to withhold. 

Philip, Alzxander's father, gave ſentence againſt 
a priſoner at a time he was drowſy, and ſeemed to 
give ſmall attention. The priſoner, after ſentence 
was pronounced, ſaid, | appcal.: the king, ſomewhat 


| ſtirred, ſaid, To whom do you appeal? The pri- g 


ſoner anſwered, from Philip, when he gave no ear, 
to Philip, when he ſhall give ear. Bacon's Apopbi. 
Coaftantia accuſed herſelf for having ſo tamely 
given an car to the propoſal. Addiſon's Spefator. 
6. To quit; to yield as due. | 
Give place, thou ſtranger, to an honourable man. 
: Eccleſ. 
To confer; to impart. 
I will bleſs her, and give thee a ſon alſo of her. 


Locke. 


61 
Cod himſelf requireth the lifting up of pure hands 
in prayers ; and hath given the world to underſtand, 
that the wicked, although they cry, ſhall not be 


Jove's tree adopts, and lifts into the ſkies ;. 
Through the new pupil foſt'ring juices flow, 


Tickel, 
14. To pay. | 
The applauſe and approbation I give to both your 
- ſpeeches. Shakeſpeare's Treilus and Creſſida. 


15. To utter; to vent ; to pronounce. 

So you mult be the firit that gives this ſentence, 
And he that ſuſkers. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaf. 

The Rhodians ſeeing their enemies turn their 
backs, gave a great thout in deri ſion of them. Knolles. 

Let the firſt honeſt diſcoverer give the word about, 
that Wood's halfpence have been offered, and cau- 
tion the poor people not to receive them. 


16. To exhibit ; to ſhew. 


| This inftance gives the impoſſibility of an eternal 


exiſtence cor- 
ruptible. ale. 


17. To exhibit as the product of a calcula- 


tion. 
The number of men being divided by the number 
of ſhips, gives four hundred and twenty-four men 
a- piece. 8 Arbutbnot. 


in any thing eſſentially alterable or 


quence reaches others. 


As we deſire to give no offence ourſelves, ſo nei- 
ther ſhall we take any at the difference of judgment 
in others. Burnet. 

19. To exhibit; to fend forth. as odours 


from any body. 
In oranges the ripping of the rind gideth out their 
ſmell more. Bacon, 


20. To addict; to apply. 

The Helots, of the other fide, ſhutting their gates, 
wounds, and reſt their wearied bodies. Sidney. 
thing we read they gave themſelves into, was the 


tilling of the earth and the feeding of cattle. Hocker. 
Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in regard 


might have always thereunto with eaſe. Hocker. 
The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well giver, 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. Sep. 
Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. Shakeſpeare. 
His name is Falſtaff: if that man ſhould be lewdly 
iven, he deceives me; for, Harry, I ſee virtue in 
is looks. Spakeſp. 


* From out her aſhy womb now teem'd.. Mila 


heard, Hooker, 
Give me to know | 

How this foul rout began, who ſet it on. Shake 2 

So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly riſe, 


thoſe days, was to 
Thrutt forth the gems, and give the flow'rs to blow. 


He fights this.day unarm'd, without his rhyme, 


22. To conclude; to ſuppo 
Swift. | 


23. To 


18. To do any act of which the conſe- | 


Too this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife. Hal, 


gave themſelves to bury their dead, to cure their | 


After man began to grow to number, the firſt 


of the ſecret acceſs which people, ſuperſtitiouſly giver, | 


24. To GIVE back. To return ; to reſtore, 


Virtue giv'z for loft, 


Depreſt and overthrown, as ſeem'd ;. 
Like that ſelf-begott'n bird | 


Since no deep within her gulph can hold . 

Immortal vigour, though oppreſs'd and fall'n 

I give not Heaven for loſt. An, Parade Lp 

For a. nran to \ his name e Chriſtianin, 4 

iſt himſelf a martyr, Si, 

Ours gives himſelf for gone; you've watch'd your 
time, : | 


Dr e) 
The parents, aſter a long ſearch for the een 4 
him for drowned'in one of the eanals. . Adi; * 
As the. hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck to lle 
mountain, while the body reared up in the. air, the 
port with great difficulty kept himſelf from ſliding 
off his back, in ſo much that the people gave him 
for gone. | "pg 'S Guardiar, 
Whence came you here, O friend, and whith;r 
bound? 
All gave you loſt on far Cyclopean ground. Cd, 
IVE away, 'To alienate from 
one's ſelf; to make over to. another; ty 
transfer. | 
The more he got, the more he ſhewed that be 
3 away to his new miſtreſs, when he betrirey 
is promiſes to the former. Sidney, 
If you ſhall marry, | 
You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You g/ve away heav'n's vows, and thoſe are mine J 
Vou give away myſelf, which is known mine. Shad. 
Honeſt company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myſelf 


I know not how they ſold themſelves; but then, 
like a kind fellow, gar thyſelf away gratis, and 
I thank thee for-thee. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Love gives away all things, that ſo he may 2. 
vance the intereſt of the beloved perſon. 7%. 

But we who give our native rights@wwa!, 

And our enſlav d poſterity betray, 

Are now reduc'd to beg an alms, and go 

On holidays to ſee a puppet-ſhow. Dryd. Fin, 
Alas, ſaid I, man was made in vain! How 1s he 

given away to miſery.and mortality! Ad!'/:, 

Theodoſius made a private vow never to inquire 
after Conſtantia, whom he looked upon as giz 
away to his rival, upon the day on which ther 
marriage was to have been folemnized. Adin, 

Whatſoever we employ in charitable uſes, dung 
our lives, is given away. from ourſelves: wit we 
bequeath at our death, is given from others only, 
as our neareſt relations. Atterburys 


Their vices perhaps give back all thoſe adiat- 
tages which their victories procured. Alien, 


Huniades, the ſcourge of the Turks, was dead long 
before; fo was alſo Mathias: after whom ſucceeded 
others, given all to pleaſure and eaſe. Knolles's Hift. 

Though he was given to pleaſure, yet he was 
likewiſe deſirous of glory. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moſt 
High, will leek out the wiſdom of all the ancients. 

Eccleſ. xxxix. 1. 

He is much given to contemplation, and the view- 
ing of this theatre of the world. More againſt Ath.. 

They who gave themſelves to warlike action and 
enterpriſes, went immediately to the palace of Odin. 

Temple. 

Men are given to this licentious humour of 
ſcolfing at perlonal blemiſhes and defects. L' Effrange. 

Beſides, he is too much given to horfeplay in his 
raillery; and comes to battle, like a dictator from 
the plough. | | Dryden. 

I have ſome buſineſs of importance with her; 
but her huſband is ſo horribly gv to be jealous. 

| Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
What can I refuſe to a man ſo charitably giver . 
; | 4 


25. To Gives forth. To publiſh; to tel. 
. Soon after it was given forth, and believed of 
many, that the king was dead. Haywars 
26. To Give the hand. To yield pre. em- 

nence, as being ſubordinate or inferior. 
Leſſons being free from ſome inconvenient 
whereunto ſermons are more ſubject, they may i 
this reſpect no leſs take than in others they mult give 
the hand, which betokeneth pre-eminence. I. 
27. To GivE over. Jo leave; to quit; 
ceaſe. . 
Let novelty therefore in this give over ende 
contradictions, and let ancient cuſtoms pry 4 


Ger. xvii. 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath 
not itſelf. Bramb. againſt Hobbes. 
What beauties I loſe in ſome places, I give to 
others which had them not originally. Dryden. 


8. To expoſe; to yield without retention. 
All clad in ſkins of beaſts the jav'lin bear; 
Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. Dryd. 
9. To grant ; to allow. 
I given me once again to behold my friend. 
Rowe. 
He has not given Luther fairer play. Atterbury. 
to. To yield; not to deny.. 
gave his wiſe propoſal way; 
Navy, urg'd him to go on: the ſhallow fraud 
Will ruin him. Row's Ambitious Stepmother. 


11. To afford; to ſupply. 

This opinion abated the fear of death in them 
which were ſo reſolved, and gave them courage to 
all adventures. Hooker. 

Give us alſo ſacrifices and burnt-offerings, that 
we may ſacrifice unto. the Lord, Ext. 25. 

= 12. To empower ; to commiſſion. 
3 | Prepare | 
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Never gie her o'er; wh 
For ſcorn at firk makes aſter love the more. 905 a. 
If Deſdemona will return me my Jewels 12 
give over my ſuit, and repent my unlawſu: f 
tions. "Shakeſpeare 5 0D 
All the ſoldiers, from the highctt to the vo 
had ſolemnly ſworn to defend the city, and wy 
give it over unto the laſt man. Knulles's "A 
Thoſe troops which were levied, have git . 
the prolecution of the war. Clarendat 
But worſt of all to give her over, 
Till ſhe's as deſperate to recover. 


| | vue u. 
21. To reſign; to yield up. 

Finding ourſelves in the midit of the greateſt wil- | 
derneſs of waters, without victual, we gave ourlelves 
for loit men, and prepared for death. Bacon. 

Who ſay, I care not, thoſe I give for loſt; 
| And to inſtruct them will not quit the colt. Herbert. 


The due libation and the ſolemn pray'r; 
Thea give thy friend to ſhed the ſacred wine. Pope. 
13. To enable. : | 
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had a hen that laid every day an egg: 
ed that upon a larger allowance this hen might 
lay twice a day; but the hen grew fat, and gave 
dite over laying. „ 
Many have given over their purſuits after fame, 
either from the diſappointments they have met, or 
from their experience of the little pleaſure which at- 
tends it. Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. 7 Gives over. To addict; to attach to. 
85 2 Imane, govern and direct me; for I am wholly 
ven over uato thee. 5 Sidney. 
When the Babylonians had given themſelves over 
1 al manner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who 
had ſet up that empire, to pull it down. Grew. 
I uſed one thing ill, or gave myſelf ſo much over 
10 it as to neglect what I owed either to God or the 
world, Temple. 
120. 1 GE over. To conclude loſt, 
' Since it is lawful to practiſe upon them that are 
ſorlaken and given over, I will adventure to pre- 
ſeribe to you. . Suckling. 
is not amiſs, e'er y' are giv'n er, 
To try one deſp'rate med cine more 
And where your caſe can be no worſe, a 
Tie deſp'rateſt is the wiſeſt courſe. Hudibras. 
The abbeſs, finding that the phyſicians had given 
ker over, told her that Theodoſius was juſt gone 
before her, and had ſent her his benediction. Ad%i/. 
Her condition was now quite deſperate, all regular 
phyſicians, and her nearelt relations, having given 
rover. 
5 this falſe comfort never gives him o'er, 
That, whilſt he creeps, his vig*rous thoughts _—— 
ohe. 
Nat one foretells 1 ſhall recover; 4 
But all agree to give me over. Swift. 


0. 7 Glvr over. To abandon, 

The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, 
in all manner of indifferent ceremonies, will be very 
hard, aud thete fore beſt to give it over. Hooker, 

Addemelect as one weary of the world, gave over 
all, and betoo 
a monks 

Sleep h 


LKunolles. 
Ayſook, and giv'n me o'er 


To death's benumbing opium, as my only cure. 


| Milton. 

The cauſe for which we fought and ſwore 

So boldly, ſhall we now give oer? Hudibras. 
31. To GIVE out, To proclaim; to pub- 
liſh; to utter. 

The fathers give it ozt for a rule, that whatſo- 
erer Chriſt is ſaid in Scripture to have received, the 
ſame we ought to apply only to the manhood of Chriſt. 

| | Hooker, 

It is given out, that, ſleeping in my orchard, . 

A ſerpent ſtung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
I, by a forged proceſs of my death, 
Rankly abuſed, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

One that gives out himſelf prince Florizel, 
don of Polixenes, with his princeſs. Shakeſp. 

It hath been giver ext, by an hypocritical thief, 
who was the hrit maſter of my ſhip, that I carrizd 
with me out of England twenty-two thouſand pieces 
vi twenty-two ſhillings per piece. Raleigh. 

He gave out general ſummons for the aſſembly of 

is council for the wars. Knolles's Hifter y. 

The night was diſtinguiſhed by the orders which 
he gave out to his army, that they ſhould forbear all 
iulung of their enemies, Addiſon 


32. To GIVE out, To ſhow in falſe appear- 


ance. 


His giving: out were of an infinite diſtance 
From his true meant deſign. Shakeſp. 
She that, ſo young, could give out ſuch a ſeeming, 
To ſeal her father's eyes up cloſe as oak. Shakeſp. 


B. To Give 25. To reſign; to quit ;. to 


yield, | 
The people, weary of the miſeries of war, would 
give him up, if they ſaw him ſhrink. 


or certain drops of falt, your city Rome. Shak. 
1 he ſun, breaking out with his cheerful beams, 
revived many, before. ready to give up the ghoſt for 


oed, an! gave comfort to them all. K://es's H. 


He found the lord Hoptou in trouble for the lots 


ei cke regiment of foot at Alton, and with tha un- 


Arbuthnot, | 


himſelf to a ſolitary life, and became 


Sidney. 
He has betray'd your buſineſs, and given up, | 


GIV. 
| pes *" ng aſſurance of the giving up of Arundel- 
le. hf Clarendon, 
Let us give ourſelves wholly xp to Chriſt in heart 
and deſire. Tayler's Rule of living holy. 
Such an expectation will never come to pals; 
therefore I'll e'en give it zp and go and fret myſelf. 
Collier againſt Deſpair, 
I can give ap to the hiſtorians of your country 
the names of ſo many generals and heroes which 
crowd their annals. | Dryden. 
He declares himſelf to be now ſatisfied to the 
contrary, in which he has given up the cauſe. ' 

. Dryden. 
The leagues made between ſeveral ſtates diſown- 
ing all claim to the land in the other's poſſeſſion, 
have, by common coaſent, given up their pretences 
to their natural right. Locke, 
If they give them up to their reaſons, then they 
with them give up all earth and farther enquiry 
and think there is no ſuch thing as certainty. Locke. 
We ſhould fee him give up again to the wild 
common of nature, whatever was more than would 
ſupply the conveniencies of life. Locke, 

Juba's ſurrender, ſince his father's death, 

Would give p Africk into Cæſar's hands, 

And make him lord of half the burning zone. Addi/. 
Learn to be honeſt men, give xp your leaders, 
And pardon ſhall deſcend on all the reſt. Addiſon. 

A popiſh prieſt threatened to excommunicate a 
Northumberland fquire, if he did not give xp to him 
the church lands. Addiſon. 

He ſaw the celeſtial deities acting in a confede- 


which was excluded from all poſſibility of ſucceſs. 
: Addiſon's Freehelder. 
An old gentleman, who had been engaged in an 
argument with the emperor, upon his friend's telling 
him he wondered he would give #p the queſtion 
when he had the better, I am never aſhamed, ſays 
he, to be coafuted by one who is maſter of fifty le- 
gions. Addiſ. 
He may be brought to give up the cleareſt evi- 
dence. | tterbury, 
The conſtant health and longevity of men mult be 
given up alſo, as a groundleſs conceit. Bentley, 

Have the phyſicians giv'n up all their hopes; 
Cannot they add a few days to a monarch 2 Ree, 
Theſe people were obliged to demand peace, and 
give up to the Romans all their poſſeſſions in Si- 
cily. Arvuthnot, 
Every one who will not aſk for the conduct of 
God in the ſtudy of religion, has juſt reaſon to fear 
he hall be left of God, and given wp a prey to a 


to the follies of his own heart. Watts, 
Give yourſelves zp to ſome hours of leiſure, Watts. 


34. To Give . To abandon. 

If any be given up to believe lyes, ſome muſt be 
firſt giver-up to tell them. Stilling. fleet, 
Our minds naturally give themſelves 2 to every 

diverſion which they are much accuſtomed to; and 
we always find that play, when followed with aſſi- 
duity, engroſſes the whole woman. Addiſon. 
A good poet no ſooner communicates his works, 
but it is imagined he is a vain young creature given 
up to the ambition of fame. Pope. 
I am obliged at this time to give p my whole 
application to. Homer. RO | Pope. 
. Perfons, who, through misfortunes, chuſe not to 
dreſs, ſhould not, however, give up neatneſs. Clariſſa. 


35. To Givs 1. To deliver. | 
And Joab gave xp the ſum of the number of the 
people to the king. | 2 Sam. xxiv. . 
His accounts were confuſed, and he could not 
then give them up. Swift, 
36. To Give way. To yield; not to re- 
fiſt; to make room for. 
Private reſpects, with him, gave way to the com- 
mon good, Carew. 
Perpetual puſhing and aſſurance put a difficulty out 
of countenance, and make a ſeeming impoſſibility 
give Way, | Collier. 
Scarce had he ſpoken when the cloud gave Tay; 
The mitts flew upwards, and diſſolv'd in day. Dryd. 
His golden helm gives way with ſtony blows, 


racy againſt him, and immediately gave up a cauſe. 


thouſand prejudices, that he {hall be conſigned over | 


Batter'd and flat, and beaten to his brows. Dryden. | 
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ty, the general idea is that of tranſmit» 
ting from one to another. 
To GIVE. v. 2. | 


A phraſe merely French, and not worthy 
of adoption. 8 
Vour orders come too late, the fight's begun; 
The enemy gives en with fury led. 
Hannibal gave upon the Romans. Hooke, 


2. To relent; to grow moiſt; to melt or 
ſoften; to thaw. 

Some things are harder when they come from the 
fire, and afterwards give again, and grow -fottz as 
the cruit of bread, biſket, ſweetmeats, and alt. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftorys 

Only a ſweet and virtuous foul, 8 
Like ſeaſon'd timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. Herbert; . 

Unleſs it is kept in a hot houſe, it will fo give 
again, that it will be better than raw malt. Mortimer... 

Before you carry your large cocks in, open them 
once, and ſpread them: hay is apt to give in the 
cock. 5 Mortimer. 

3. To move. A French phraſe 
| Up and down he traverſes his ground, 
Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then lends a wound; 
Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain, 
Daniel's C. War. 
4. To GIVE ix. To go back; to give away. 
Not in uſe. 

The charge was given with ſo- well governed fury, 
that the left corner of the Scots battalion was eu- 
forced to give in. Hayward, 

5. To Give into. [A French phraſe.] To 
adopt; to embrace. 

This is a geography particular to the medalifts: - 
the poets, however, have ſometimes given in to ity 
and - furniſh us with very good lights for the exp!i-- 
cation of it. | Addiſon on Medats, 

This conſideration may induce a tranſlator to give 
in to thoſe general phraſes, which have attained a a 
veneration in our language from being uſed in the 
Old Teſtament. | ope. 

The whole body of the people are either fy - 
pidly negligent, er ele giving ia with all their 
might 7% thoie very practices that are working their 
deſtruction. SWifts 

6. To Gy off. To ceaſe; to forbear. 

The puniſhment would be kept from being too - 
much, if we gave cff as ſoon as we perceived that 
it reaches the mind. Leckes 

7. To Give over, To ceaſe; to act no 

If they will ſpeak to the purpoſe, they muſt p7::e- 
oer, and ftard upon ſuch particulars only as they 
can ſhew we have either added or abrogated, other- 
wife than we ought, in the matter of church po- 
lity. Hocker. 

Neither hath Chriſt, thro' union of both na- 
tures, incurred the damage of either; leſt, by being 
born a man, we ſhould think he hath giver over 
to be God, or that becauſe he continued God, 
therefore he cannot be man alſo. Fer. 

Give not ver ſo; to him again; intreat him, 
Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown; 

You are too cold. 

The ftate of human actions is fo variable, that 
to try things oft, and never to give 2ver, doth won 
ders. Bac Natural Hiſtory. 

Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition of- 
fered him divers times by an cid woman, and ill 
anſwered he had no leiſure; whereupon the woman 
ſaid aloud, Why then give over to be king. Bacore 

So Satan, whom repulſe upon repulſe 
Met ever, and to ſhameful ſilence brought, 

Yet gives not ober, though deſperate of ſucceſs. Mt. 

Shall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again? : 

And muſt we now give er, 

And only end where we begun? 
In vain this miſchief we have done, 
If we can do no more. De. ham. 


Ii would be. well for all au hors, if they knew- 


37. The word give is uſed with great laxi- 
5 | | 


when 


1. To ruſh; to fall on; to give the afſavit. 
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when to give over, and to deſiſt from any farther 
purſuits atter fame. Addiſon. 


le coined again, and was forced to give over for 
the lame reaſon. Sift. 


8. To GIVE out. To publiſh ; to proclaim. | 


Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, giving 
out that himſelf was fome great one. Acts, vill. 9. 
Julius Cæſar laid aſleep Pompey's preparations, by 
a tame that he cunningly gave cut how Cæſar S own 
ſoldiers loved him not. Bacon. 
Your ill-wiſhers will gize ot you are now going 
to quit your ſchool. 
9. To Give out. To ceaſe; to yield. 
We are the earth; and they, 
Like moles within us, heave and caſt about: 
And ?till they foot and clutch their prey; 
They never cool, much leſs give cut. Herbert. 
Madam, I always believ'd you fo ſtout, 
That for twenty denials you would not give out. 
Swift. 


Gr'vrs. z. , [from gize.] One that gives; 


donor; beſtower; diſtributer; granter. 
Well we may afford 


Our givers their own gifts. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


By thee how fairly is the g/ver now 
Repaid? But gratitude in thee is loſt | 
Long ſince, Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
J have not liv'd fince firſt I heard the news; 
"The gift the guilty gi/v2er doth accuſe. Dryden. 
Both gitts deſtructive to the givers prove; 
Alike both lovers tall by thoſe they love. 
GVS. v. /. Fetters or ſhackles for the feet. 
GIZZARD. 7. /. | geſier, French; gigeria, 
Latin. It is ſometimes called g/zzerr. 
1. The ſtrong muſculous ſtomach of a fowl. 


Fowls bave two ventricles, and pick up ſtones to | - 


convey them into their ſecond ventricle, the gizzerze. 
Moe. 

In birds there is no maſtication in the mouth; 
but in ſuch as are not carnivorous, it is immediately 
ſwallowed into the crop, a kind of anteitomach, 
where it is moiſtened by ſome proper juice from the 
glandules diſtilling in there, and thence transferred 
into the gizzard, or muſculous ſtomach. Ray. 

They neſtle near the throne, 
By their high crops and corny g/zzards known, 
Dryden, 
2. It is proverbially uſed for apprehenſion 
or conception of mind: as, he frets his 
gizzard, he haraſſes his imagination, 

But that which does them greateit harm, 
Their ſpiritual gizzard's are too. warm; 
Which puts the overheated ſots 
In fevers ſtill. 

Satisfaction and reſtitution lie ſo curſedly hard 
upon the gizzards of our publicans, that their blood 
is not half ſo dear to them as the treaſure in their 
coſters. L'Eſtrange. 

GLAIBRITY. z. /. [from glaber, Latin. 
Smoothneſs; baldneſs. Did. 

Gr a'cial. adj. [ glacial, French; glacialis, 
Latin. Icy; made of ice; frozen. 

To GLACIATE. v. 2. [ glacies, Latin; 
glacer, French.] To turn into ice. 

GLacia'rion. . /. [from glaciate.] The 
act of turning into 1ce; ice formed. 

Ice is plain upon the ſurface of water, but round 
in hail, which is alſo a glaciation, and figured in 
its guttulous deſcent from the air. Brown's Vil. Err. 

Gracious. adj. [glacio, Latin. ] Icy; re- 
ſembling ice. 

Alrh>:gh exhaled and placed in cold conſervato- 
ries, it will cryſtallize and ſhoot into glaciaus bodies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

GLA CIS. u. , [French.] In fortification, 
a ſloping bank. It is more eſpecially 
taken for tat which rangeth from the 
parapet of the covered way to the level 
on the fide of the field. Harris, 


GLAD. adj. {zlzd, Saxon; glad, Daniſh. ] 
. Cheerful; gay; in a ſtate of hilarity, 


Tluydibras. | 


_ 


Swift. |. 


' 


Pepe. | 


GLA | 
They bleſſed the king, and went unto their tents 


joyful and glad of heart, 1 Kings, viii. 66. 
Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light. Milton. 


The wily adder blithe and g/ad, Milton. 
Thither they = 
Haſted with glad precipitance. Milton. 


2. Wearin g a gay appearance; fertile; 
bright; ſhowy. 

The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad 
for them, and the deſart ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as 
the role, Iſaiah, xxxv. 

Then firſt adorn'd | 
With their bright luminaries, that ſt and roſe, 
Glad Ey'ning and glad Morn crown'd the fourth day. 
Milton. 


3. Pleaſed; elevated with joy. It has ge- 
nerally of, ſometimes at or with before 
the cauſe of gladneſs: perhaps of 1s moſt 
proper, when the cauſe of joy is ſome- 
thing gained or poſſeſſed; and az or with, 

when it is ſome accident befallen himſelf 
or another. 


I am g/ad to ſee your worſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
He hath an uncle in Meſſia will be very much glad 


of it. Shakeſpeare. 
He that is g/ad at calamities ſhall not be unpu- 
niſhed. Proverbs, 


He glad 
Of her attention, gain'd with ſerpent tongue, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. ilton, 
It he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be 
my friend, le will be g/ad of my repentance. Dryd. 
The gaping wound guſh'd out a crimlon flood; 
The Trojan, glad with fight of hoſtile blood, 
His fauchion drew. Dryden's En, 
Glad ꝙ a quarrel ſtrait I clap the door. Pope, 


4. Pleaſing; exhilarating. 
Her converſation 
More glad to me than to a miſer money is. Sidney. 


5. Expreſſing een p 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers: 
Prepare the way, a God, a God appears! Pope. 


6. It is uſed in a familiar ſenſe, approach- 


ing to ludicrouſneſs. 

I would be glad to learn from thoſe who pronounce 
that the human ſoul always thinks, how they know 
t. | Locke, 

To GL av. v. g. [from the adjective.] To 
make glad; to cheer; to exhilarate. 


He ſaw rich neQtar-thaws releaſe the rigour 
Of th” icy North; from froſt-bound Atlas hands 
His adamantine fetters fall: green vigour 
Gladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian ſands. 
5 Craſhaw, 
It glads me 
To ſee ſo many virtues thus united, 
To reſtore juſtice and dethrone oppreſſion. Oteæbay. 
Each drinks the juice that g/ad's the heart of man. 


Pope. 
If juſtice Philips? coſtive head 
Some frigid rhymes diſburſes, 
They ſhall like Perfian tales be read, 
And glad both babes and nurſes. Swift 


To GLA'DDEN. v. a. [from glad.] To 
. cheer; to delight; to make glad; to ex- 
hilarate. 
Oh, he was all made up of love and charms! 
Delight of every eye! When he appear'd, 
A ſecret pleaſure g/2dden'd all that ſaw him. Adadiſ. 
A kind of vital heat in the ſoul cheers and g/adders 
her, when the does not attend to it. Addiſon's Spe. 
G1.a/DDER. 2. . from glad.] One that 
makes glad; one that gladdens; one that 
exhilarates. | 
Thou g/adder of the mount of Cytheron, 
Have pity, goddeſs. Dryden. 
GLADE. Z. /. [from Flopan, to be hot, 
or to ſhine; whence the Daniſh glad, and 
the obſolete Engliſh gleed, a ret hot coal. ] 
A lawn or opening in a wood. Lucus. 
It is taken for an avenue through a wood, 


— 


whether open or ſhaded, and has len 
fore epithets of oppoſite meaning 

80 flam'd his eyen with rage and rancorous i 
But far within, as in a hollow glade "eg 


ſe glaring 1 
Tho * 1 amps were ſet, that made a dreadky 


| 8 
Lo where they ſpy'd, how in a gloo Jener. 
The lion ſleeping, lay in ſecret 3 . } 


O might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ſtar or ſun-light, ſpread their umbrage broad 
And brown as evening. Milton's Paradic 1 
When any, favour'd of high Jove, . Lil. 
Chances to paſs through this adventurous 91.7 
Swift as a ſparkle of a glancing ſtar . 
I ſhoot from heav'n to give him ſafe convoy, MI, 
For noonday's heat are cloſer arbours made mw 
And for freſh ev'ning air the op'ner glade, D TI 
There interſpers'd in lawns and opening 720 i 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's "3. 2 
Hy the heroes armed ſhades N 
Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades; 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove, 
Reſtore, reſtore Eyrydice to life! 
Oh! take the huſband or reſtore the wife! p., 
She ſmil'd, array'd LE 
With all the charms of ſun-ſhine, ſtream and g 
New dreſt and blooming as a bridal maid. . 
SLA DER. I 2. from gladins, Latin, 3 
GLa'DER. ſword. ] Swordgraſs: 1 g. 
neral name of plants that riſe with a broad 
blade like ſedge. Junius. 
GL A'DFULNESS. 7. <o [glad and falicſ. 
Joy; gladneſs. Obſolete. ; 
And there him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance 
Or all his gladfulneſs, and kingly joyance. Senft. 
GLADIA'TOR. 2. /. Latin; gladiatenr, Fr.] 
A ſwordplayer ; a prizefighter, 
Then whilſt his foe each gladiator foils, 
The atheiſt, looking on, enjoys the ſpoils. Denlan. 
Beſides, in gratitude for ſuch high matters, 
Know I have vow'd two hundred g/adiators, Dy. 
GLa'vLY. adv. from glad.) Joyfully; 
with gayety ; with merriment; with tri- 
umph; with exultation. 
For his particular, [I'll receive him g/agly; 
But not one follower. Shakeſpeare's King Lea, 
You are going to ſet us right; and *tis an advane 
tage every body will g/24/y fee you engroſs the gloy 
of. . Blaum to Pit. 
Gr.a'pness. 2. . [from glad. | Cheri 
fulneſs; joy; exultation. ü | 
By ſuch degrees the ſpreading gladncſi grew 
In every heart, which fear had froze before: 
The ttanding ſtreets with ſo much jov they view, 
That with leſs grief the periſh'd they deplore. Dr; 


GLa/Ds0ME. adj. [from glad. 


1. Pleaſed; gay; delighted. 


The higheſt angels to and fro deſcend, 
From higheit heaven in g/ad/ome company. Fair; Q, 
The gladſome ghoſt in circling troops attend, 
And with unweary'd eyes behold their friend. Dani. 
2. Caufing joy; having an appearance of 
gayety. | 
Each morn they wak'd me with a ſprightiy lay 
Of opening heav'n they ſung and g/ad/-me 3 
G1.a/vs0MELY. adv. [from gladſame.] With 
gayety and delight. 
GLA DS0OMEN ESS. 2. /. from gladfune.) 
Gayety; ſnowyneſs; delight. 
GLAIRE. 2. / [ Slæn, Saxon, amber; 
Daniſh, glaſs; glaire, French; glei, 
Latin. ] 
1. The white of an egg. 
Take the glaire of eggs, and ſtrain it a. (hort = 
water. Pear an, 
2. A kind of halbert. | 55 
To GLAIRE. v. 4. [ glairer, French; R 


glar, 


„iar. 


Vith 
ne.] 


ger, 


0 at's 


jo7t 28 
4 an, 
Dis. 
from 

ths 


Crous ſpeculations, 


To ſmear with the white 


n. 
the noun. This word is ſtill uſed by 


of an egg» 

the book binders. . 
GLANCE. 4. J. [glantz, German, glitter. ] 
1. A ſudden ſhoot of light or ſplendour. 

; His off'ring ſoon propitious fire from heav'n 

Confurn'd with nimble glance, and grateful ſteam : | 

The other's not; for his was not ſincere. Milton. 
2. A ſtroke or dart of the beam of ſight. 

The aſpects which procure love are not gazings, 
but ſudden glances and dartings of the eye. Bacon. 
There are of thoſe fort of beauties which laſt but 
far a moment; ſome particularity of a violent paſſion, 
ſome graceful action, a imile, a glance of an eye, a 
diſdainful look, and a look of gravity. Dryden. 
Poldly ſhe look'd, like one of high degree: 

Yet never ſeem'd to caſt a glance on mez 

At which I inly joy'd, for truth to ſay, 

I felt an unknown awe, and ſome diſmay. 
a. A ſnatch of ſight; a quick view. 
he ample mind takes a ſurvey of ſeveral objects 

with one glance. Watts on the Mind. 


T; GLANCE, v. 2. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſhoot a ſudden ray of ſplendour, 
He double blows about him ſiercely laid, 
That glancing fire out of the iron play'd, 
As ſparkles from the anvil ute, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are ſway'd. 
| Spenſer, 
When through the gloom the glancinglightnings fly, 
Heavy the rattling thunders roll on high. Rowe, 


2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 
He has a little gall'd me, I confeſs; 
But as the jeſt did glance away from me, | 
is ten to one it maim'd you two outright. Sp. 


, To ſtrike in an oblique direction. 

Through Paris“ ſhield the forceful weapon went, 
His corſlet pierces, and his garment rends, 

And g/ancing downwards near his flank deſcends, 
. ; : Pope. 
„ To view with a quick caſt of the eye; 
to play the eye. 

O' th* ſudden up they riſe and dance, 
Then fit again, and figh and glance; 
Then dance again and kiſs. 

Mighty dulneſs crown'd, 
Shall take through Grub- ſtreet her triumphant round; 
And her Parnaflus glancing o'er at once, 
Bchold a hundred ſons, and each a dunce. 


5. To cenfure by oblique hints. 
How can'ſt thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, 
Clance at my credit with Hippolita, 
going I know thy love to Theſeus? Shakeſpeare. 
Some men glance and dart at others, by juſtifying 
emſelves by negatives; as to ſay, this I do not. 
Bacon. 
I have never g/anced upon the late deſigned pro- 
ceſſion of his holinefs and his attendants, notwith- 
«ning it might have afforded matter to many ludi- 
Addiſon, 
tle had written verſes wherein he glanced at a 
ceriam reverend doctor, famous for dulneſs. S. 


i» Graxcg. v. @ To move nimbly; to 
ſhoot obliquely. | 
E lareixg an eye of pity on his lofles. 

i nough to preſs a royal! merchant down. Shak. 
La XCING LY. adv, from glance.) In 
yr 05::que broken manner; tranſiently. 
thi ir Richard Hawkins hath done ſomething in 
5 Kinds but brokingly and g/ancingly, intending. 
nen) 1 diſcourſe of his own voyage. Hakexwill. 


GLAND. „. /. Telans, Latin; gland, Fr.] 
xg glands of a human body are reduced to 
ee ny z. conglobate and conglomerate, A 
TOR giand is a little ſmooth body, wrapt up in 

me bin, by which it is ſeparated from all the 
only admitting an artery and nerve to 

d giving way to a vein and excretory 

me out: of this ſort are the glands in the 

ge rages: glands, and teſtes. A conglome= 
va, go is Compoſed of many little conglotate 
all tied together, and wrapt up in the com- 

u Wnicle- or membrane. Qulrcy. 


Harte. 


Suckling. 


Pope. 


other parts, 
paſs in, an 
canal to co 
brain, the 


GLA 


| The abfceſs begun deep in the body of the lands. 
0 Yeman. 
The g/ands, which o'er the body ſpread, 
Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 
Involv'd and twiſted with th' arterial duct, 
The rapid motion of the blood obſtruct. Blackmore. 
Gr.a'nDERs. 2. /. [from glard.] In a horſe 
is the running of corrupt matter from 
the noſe, which differs in colour accord- 
ing to the degree of the malignity, being 
white, yellow, green, or black. 
| Farrier's Die. 
His horſe is poſſeſt with the glanders, and like 
to moſe in the chine. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
GLanD1'FERoOUs. ad;. 2 and fero, La- 
tin.] Bearing maſt; bearing acorns, or 
fruit like acorns. | 
The beech is of two ſorts, and numbered amongſt 
the g/andiferows trees. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


GLA'NDULE. z. /. [glandula, Latin; 
glandule, Fr.] A ſmall gland ſerving to 
the ſecretion of humours. 

Nature hath provided ſeveral glandules to ſeparate 
this juice from the blood, and no leſs than four pair 
of channels to convey it into the mouth, which are. 
called du&us ſulinales, Ray. 

Granpurlo'sITY. 2. . [from glandulous. 
A collection of glands. 

In the upper parts of worms are found certain 
white and oval glandulgſities. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Gra/NnduLous. adj. [glandulsſus, Latin; 
_ glanduleux, French, from glandule.] Per- 
taining to the glands; ſubſiſting in the 


glands; having the nature of glands, 

The beaver's bags are no teſticles, or parts official 
unto generation, but g/ardulous ſubſtances, that 
hold the nature of emunctories. Brown's Vulg, Err. 

Such conſtitutions muſt be ſubje& to gland:lzus 

tumcurs, and ruptures of the lymphaticks. Arbuth, 
To GLARE. v. x. [glaren, Dutch.] 
1. To ſhine ſo as to dazzle the eyes. 

After great light, if you come ſuddenly into the 
dark, or, contrariwiſe, out of the dark into a 
glaring light, the eye is dazzled for a time, and the 
light confuſed. Bacon, 

His g/aring eyes with anger's venom ſwell, 

And like the brand of foul Alecto flame. Falrfix. 
He is every where above conceits of epigrammatick 

wit, and groſs hyperboles: he maintains majeſty in 

the midſt of plainneſs; he ſhines, but glaret not; 
and is ſtately without ambition. Dryden. 

The court of Cacus ſtands reveal'd to ſiglit; 
The cavern glares with new admitted lizhe. 

Alas, thy dazzled eve 
Peholds this man in a falſe glariug light, 
Which conquelt and ſucceſs have thrown upon him. 
; Addifen. 
2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 

Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 

Which thou doſt g/are with. Shakeſpeare's Pacheth, 
Look, how pale he g/arcs ! Shakeſpeare's Fam: ct. 
Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand; 

But when they met they made a ſurly ſtand, 

And g/ar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, 

And with'd that ev'ry look might be their laſt. Did. 

3. To ſhine oſtentatiouſly, or with too 
much laboured luſtre. 

The moſt glaring and notorious paſſages are none 

of the fineſt, or moſt correct. Felton on the Clifiirhs. 


To GLARE. v. a Jo ſhoot ſuch ſplen- 
dour as the eye cannot bear. 


One ſpirit in them rul'd, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and ſhot forth pernicious fire 
Among th? accurſt, that wither'd all their ſtrength. 


Milton. 
GLaRE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Overpowering luſtre ; ſplendour, ſuch 2s 
dazzles the eye. 
The frame of burniſh'd ſteel that caſt a glare 


From far, and ſeem'd to thaw the freezing air. 
85 Dryd. Fab. 


Dr;d, 


q 


2 


GL A 


J have grieved to ſee a perſon of quality gliding 
by me in her chair at two o'clock in the morning, 
and looking like a ſpectre amidſt a glare of flam- 
beaux. Addiſon's Guardian. 

Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 

And ſcreen'd in ſnades from day's deteſted glare, 


— 


2. A fierce piercing look. 
About them round, 5 

A lion now he ſtalks with fiery glare. Milton. 
GLA RE Os. adj. [ glairenx, Fr. glaregſus, 


cous tranſparent matter, like the white 
of an egg. 8 

GLa'RING. ad/. Applied to any thing no- 
torious: as, a glaring crime. 

GLASS. . /. [ Flær, Saxon; g/as, Dutch, 
as Peron 1magines from g/t, Britiſh, 
green. In Erſe it is called 4/4», and 
this primarily ſignifies clean or clear, be- 
ing ſo denominated from its tranſpa- 
rency. | 

1. An artificial ſubſtance made by fuſing 
fixed ſalts and flint or ſand together, with 


a vehement fire. 

The word gl cometh from the Belgick and 
High Dutch: g %, from the verb glagſen, which 
ſignities amongſt them to ſhine; or perhaps from 
glacies in the Latin, which is ice, whoſe celour ic 
reſembles. Peacham cn Draninge 

Glaſs is thought ſo compact and firm a body, 
that it is indeſtructible by art or nature, and is alto 
of ſo cloſe a texture that the jubtleſt chymical ſpirits 
cannot pervade it. Bye. 

Show'rs of grevadoes rain, by ſudden burſt 
Diſploding murd'rous bowels, fragments of tteel 
And ſtones, and g/a/5 and nitrous grain aduſt. 


Philips. 
2. A glaſs veſſel of any kind. 
Ii! fee no more 
And vet the eighth appears, who bears a g/aſs 
Which ſhews me many more. Shakeſpeare's Mact.. 
3. A looking-glaſs; a mirrour. 
He was the mark and glaſs, copy and book, 
That faihion'd others. Shakeſp. Herry IV. 
He ſpreads his ſubtile nets from ſight, 
With trinkling g/afes, to betray | 
The larks that in the methes light. Dryden's race. 
4. An Thur Grass. A glaſs uſed in mea- 
ſuring time by the flux of ſand, 
Were my wiſe's liver 
Infected as her life, the would not live 
The running of one g/. Shatefſp. Winter*s Tale. 
5. The deſtined time of man's life. 
No more his royall ſelf did live, no more Eis noble- 
ſonne, 
The golden Meleager now, their g. s all were run. 


6. A cup of glaſs uſed to drink in. 

To this laſt doſtly treaty, 

That ſwallow'd fo much treaſore, and like a glass 

Did break i' th” rinſing. Shakefp., Henry VIII. 
When thy heart . 

Dilates with fervent.joys, and eager foul 

Prompts to purſue the ſparkling gh, be ſure 

*Tis time to ſhun it. ; Philips. 

7. The quantity of wine uſually contained 

in a glaſs; a draught. 

While a man thinks one glaß more will not 
mak : him drunk, that one g/aſs hath diſabled him 
from well diſcerning hi: prefent condition. 

Tarler's Rule of tin ing holy. 

The firſt g/2/s may pals for health, the tecond 
for good-himour, the third for our ciends; but the 
fourch is for our enemies. Temple. 
8. A perſpective glaſs. 

The moon whoſe orb | 
Through optick g/a/5 the Tuſcan artiftviews. Milton. 

Like thoſe who ſurvey the moon by g/af/es, L 
tell of a ſhining world above, but not zelate. the 
glorics of the place. Dryaens 
GLass. adi. Vitrcous; made of glaſs. 


Get thee gs eyes: 
\ Andy 


She ſighs for ever. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
— 


Latin; from glaire.] N Conſiſting of viſ- 
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GLA 


And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem 
To ſee the things thou do'ſt not. Shakeſ. King 

Glaſs bottles are more fit 
than thoſe of wood. 


o GLASS. wv. a. 


* 
a 
[4 


1. Toſeeasina glaſs; to repreſent as in 


Not in uſe. 
I am partaker of thy paſſion, 


a glaſs or mirrour. 
Methinks 


And in thy caſe do g/a/s mine own debility. Sidney, 


2. To caſe in glaſs. 
| Methought all his ſenſes were lockt in his eye, 
As jewels in cryſtal for ſome priace to buy; 


Who tend'ring their own worth, from whence they 


were glaſt, 
Did point out to buy them, 


3. To cover with glaſs; to glaze. 


I have obſerved little grains of filver to lie hid 
in the ſmall cavities, perhaps glalſed over by a 


vitrifying heat, in crucibles wherein ſilver has been 
long kept in fuſion. 
GLA'sSFURNACE. 2. / [g/afs and furnace. 
A furnace in which glaſs is made 
liquefaction. 

If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glowing 
heat of a g- furnace be barely a wandering ima- 
gination in a drowſy 
Hand into it, 
certainty that. it is ſomethiug more than bare ima. 
gination, | Loc te. 

Hassan . adj. [glaſs and gazing. 
. Finical; often contemplating himſelf in a 
mirrout. | 

A whorlon, g/aſſgazing, finical rogue. Shakeſp. 

Gra's5GRINDER, 2. /: [g/7/s and grindey.] 
'One whoſe trade 
glaſs. 

The glaſſorinders complain of the trouble they 
meet with, Boyle. 

GLa'ssHovsr, 2. / Lglalt and Hon.] A 
Houſe where glaſs is manufactured. | 

I remember to have met with an old Roman 
Moſaic, compoſed of little pieces of clay half, 
vitrified, and prepared at the g/afobouſes, Addiſon. 

GLa'ss Man. x. /. [g/2/s and man.] One who 
ſells glaſs. - 


The profit of glaſſes conſits only in a ſmall pre- 
Tent made by the glaſsman, Swift. 


LA'SSMETAIL. z. /. [gloſs and metal.) 
: Glaſs in fuſion. 


Let proof be made of the incorporating of copper 
or braſs with g/2//mer.1l. Pacon's Pin. Rem. 
1, 1'SSWORK, 2. . [g/2/s and avork. | Ma- 

nufactory of glaſs. 

The eryſtalline Venice glaſs is a mixture, in 
equal portions, of ſtones brought from Pavia, and 
the aſhes of a weed called kali, gathered in a deſert 
between Alexandria and Roſetta; by the Egyptians 
uſed firſt for fuel, and then they cruſh the alhes into 
lumps like a ſtone, and ſo ſell them to the Venetians 
for their g/afeworks. Bacon's Natural Hifory, 

GLA'SSWORT. 2. / [ ſalicornia, or ſaltwort.] 

It hath an apetalous flower, wanting the empale- 
ment; for the ſtamina, or chives, and the embryoes 
grow on the extreme part of the leaves; theſe 
embryoes afterward become pods or bladders, which, 

for the moſt part, contain one ſeed. The inhabi- 
Rants near the ſea-coaſt cut the plants up toward the 
latter end of Summer; and, having dried them in 
the ſun, they burn them for their alhes, which are 
uſed in making of glaſs and ſoap. Theſe herbs 
are by the country people called kelp. From the 
aſhes of theſe plants is extracted the ſalt called ſal 
kali, cr alkali, by the chymiſts. Miller. 

For the fine glaſs we uſe the pureſt of the fineſt 
ſand, and the aſhes of chali or g/aſfwortz and for 
the coarſer or green ſort, the aſhes of brake or other 
plants. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

GLa'ssy. adj. from gloſfs.] 
1. Made of glaſs; vitreous. 

In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there 
is a ſand, which, of all others, hath moſt affinity 
with glaſs; inſomuch as other minerals laid in it 
turn to a g % ſubſtance, Bacon. 

2 


Lear. 
for this ſecond fining 
Mertimer's Huſbandry. 


along as you paſt, Shak. 


Boyle. q 


by 


man's tancy, by pulting his ; 
he may perhaps be awakened into a 


is to poliſh and grind 


6 J. E 


2. Reſembling glaſs, | 
luſtre, or brittlenefs. 
Man ! proud man 


His g/ eſſence, like an 
Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks 


There is a willow grows 


The magnet attracteth 


writing duſt. 
- Whoſe womb 
The hoary froſts that fall on 
The g deep. 


MEDLAR. 


GLAUc OMA. x, 


Fr. 


therein differs 


The glaucoma is no other d 


GLA VE. 2. /. 
hook, Welſh, 


chion. ; 
Two hundred Greeks came 


glaive, 


Gave chace 
To GLAVER, . 
retained in Scotland.] 
_ wheedle. 

Kingdoms 


glavering 
prieft, or a flattering phyſician 


varied, ] 
I. To furniſh with windo 


2. To cover with glaſs, 
earthen ware; [from 
argilla. | 


pellucid, 


another in all true 
other ornaments he 


ſtroke home. 


the ſpirit, and the luſtre of it. 
GLA“ PR. 2. / 
or g/afficr, of gli 


Into rabbets the 


The dext'rous 
And gingling ſaſhes on the pen 
And then, without the aid o 


GLEAM. 2. / 


| [DFelioma, 
ſhoot of 1 


ght; luſtre; 


Then was the fair Dodonian 
Upon ſeven hills to ſpread his 


powder brought from the Indics, 


from what 
underſtood by ſuffuſion. 


A broad ſwor 


A low word. 
have their diſtempers, intermiſſions, 
and paroxyſms, as well as natural bodies; and a 
council is as dangerous as a wheedling 
. L' Eftrange. 


To GLazr. wa. [Toglaſ, only accidentally 


White, with other ſtrong colou 
paint that which we intend to 


Dryſt in a little brief authority, 
oſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſur'd: 


angry ape, ; 
before high heav'n, 


aſlant a brook, 


That ſhows his hoary leaves in the g.. Y ſtream. 
Shakeſpeare, 

the ſhining or glaſſy 
uſually employed in 
: Brown. | 
produc'd the glaſſy ice? Who bred 
aer s head? Sandys. 
Dryden's An. 
GLaSTONBURY Thorn. u. f. A ſpecies of 


French; 


next in ſight well try d, 
Not ſurely arm'd in ſteel or iron 
But each a x/ave hath pendant by his fide. Fairfax, 
When zeal, with aged clubs and glaves, 
to rockets and white ſtaves. Hudibras, 


1. | glave, Welſh, flat 
tery ; lipan, Saxon, to flatter, It is ſtill 
To flatter; to 


ſtrong, 


ws of plaſs, 


Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, 
richly hanged, and glazed with cryſtalline glaſs. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
as potters do their 


the Freach glas, 


Sorrow's eye, glax'd with brining tears, 

| Divides one thing entire to many objects. Shakeſp. 
The reaſon of one man operates on that of 
oratory; wherein though with 
may g/aze and brandiſh the 
weapons, yet is it ſound reafon that carries the 


as in ſmoothneſs or 


This ſpecies of thorn produces ſome bunches of 
flowers in Winter, and flowers again in the Spring. 
Miller. 
J [YA ,; glaucome, 
A fault in the eye, which changes 
the cryftalline humour int 
lour, without detriment of ſight, and 
is commonly 

Quincy. 
iſeaſe than the cataract. 

1 

aif, a 
45 ** 


o a greyiſh co- 


3. 1o overlay with ſomething ſhining and 


Grew's Cſin. Sac. 


thouſe ſound. Gay. 
t neighbour's art, 


Perform'd the carpenter's and gaxier's part. Harte, 


Saxon.] Sudden 
brightneſs, 


tree far ſeen 
gladſome gleam ; 


rs, with which we 
glare, are the life, 
Dr des Dufreſnoy. 
[corrupted from glaſier, 
5.] One whoſe trade is 
to make glaſs windows. Other manu. 
factures of glaſs are otherwiſe named. 
ſeveral panes of glaſſwork are 
ſet, and faſtened by the glaxjer. Mcoxon's Mech, Ex. 
glaxier ſtrong returns the bound, 


As makes the angels weep. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


” 


GLEAN, . , [from the verb.] Collection 


2. One who 


2. To ſhine. 


GLra'My, adj, 


To GLEAN. . a. [ glaner, 
1. To gather what the gatherers of the ha: 


2. To gather any thing thinly ſcattered, 


He ſpoils the ſaffron. 
GLEANER. 2. . [from gleam.] 
1. One who gathers after the reapers. 


F 
n 


_ CLF 
| And conquerors bedecked with his green, 
Along the banks of the Auſonian fire 
2 At laſt a gleam TO Ven. 
Of dawning light turn'd thitherwarg in haſte 
His travell'd ſteps. - Milton's Paradiſe 4 
As I] bent down to ſeok juſt oppoſite, 1. 
A ſhape within the wat' ry gleam appear'g, 
Bending to look on me. © Miltor'; Paradiſe Lf 
Mine is a gleam of bliſs, too hot to laſt : a 
Wat'ry it ſhines, and will be ſoon O'ercaſt, Yu 
We ken them from afar ; the ſetting ſun 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmet 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire, Adiiſ;n 
In the clear azure gleam the flocks are ſeen, © 
And floating foreſts paint the waves with green, 
Nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 25 
But dreadful gleams, 
Fires that glow. Pope's St. Cecilia 
To GLEAM. w. 2, [from the noun, 
1. To ſhine with ſudden coruſcation, 
Obſervant of approaching day, 
The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of deus, 
At firſt faint gleaming in the dappled Eaſt. Thinſs 


On each hand the guſhing waters play, 
And down the rough caſcade white dathing fall, 
Or gleam in lengthen'd viſtas through the trees, | 

| Thom s, 
[from glam.) Fluſhing, 
darting ſudden coruſcations of light, 

In brazen arms, that caſt a gleamy ray, 
Swift through the town the warriour bends his wy, 


Pte. 
French, 2 


Skinner thinks, from granum, Lat.) 


veſt leave behind. 


She came and gleaned in the field after the reaper;, 

. Ruth. ii. 
Cheap conqueſt for his following friends remain'd; 
He reap'd the field, and they but only glaa= d. 
Drzden, 

The precept of not gathering their land clean, hut 
that ſomething ſhould be left to the poor to p/n, 
was a ſecondary offering to God himfelf. N.. 
She went, by hard neceſſity compell'd. 
To glean Palæmon's fields. Thomfon's A. un. 


ather 

So much as from occaſions you may glcam, 
If aught, to us unknown, afflicts Kin thus, $8, 
That goodneſs 
Of gleaming all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, card*nal, by extortion, Ca. 
They gleamed of them in the highways tive thous 
ſand men. Judges, xi. 43. 

But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon's train, 
When his refulgent arms flath'd through the thadj 

plain, 

Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear; 
As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed ſpear 
Drove headlong to their ſhips, and glear'd the 
routed rear. Dryden's A. 
In the knowledge of bodies we muſt be content 
to glean what we can from particular experiment; 
ſince we cannot, from a diſcovery of their real ei. 
ſences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, and in bu. 
dles comprehend the nature and propertics oi be 
ſpecies together. [ocies 


made Iaboriouſly by flow degrees, 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the da; he pls 
The gleams of yellow thyme diſtend his thiz's: þ 
Dryden's Jig“ 


For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its drcad laug's 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher gun form, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field. p 
gathers any thing ſlowly an 
laboriouſly. 3 
An ordinary coffee · houſe gleaner of the city Ag 


arrant ſtateſman, | 
e GI EA Nie, 


2 * 8 * In . ; On * , th : 
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Co antncs 2. from glean.) The act 
of gleaning, or thing gleaned. 

There ſhall be 1 the ng 1 an edge and 

ö rapes when the vintage is done. 

n a Bible 

han and widow are members of the 

hu common family, and have a right to be ſup- 

ted out of the incomes of it, as the poor Jews 

nad to gather the gleanings of the rich man's harveſt. 


: Atterbury, 
GLEBE. 2. J. [g!eba, Latin. ] 
1. Turf; ſoil; ground. | ; | 

This, like the moory plots, delights in ſedgy 

bowers; | 3 
The graſſy garlands loves, and oft attir'd with flowers 
Of rank and mellow glehe. :  Dragion. 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine, 

With herds the paſtures throng'd, with flocks the 
hills. Milton. 

Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood; 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign, _ 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
Dryden. 
Sleeping vegetables lie, 
„Till the glad ſummons of a genial ray 
Uubinds the glebe, and calls them out to-day. | 
Garth, 
2. The land poſſeſſed as a part of the reve- 
nue of an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 

The ordinary living or revenue of a parſonage is 
of three forts: the one in land, commonly called 
the glebe; another in tythe, which is a ſet part 
et our goods rendered to God; the third, in other 
offcrings beſtowed upon God and his church by the 
people. Spelmun. 

A treſpaſs done on a parſon's glebe land, which 

; a freehold, cannot be tried in a ſpiritual court. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Many pariſhes have not an inch of g/e/e. Swift. 
G1:'Bous, adj. [from glebe.] Turfy. 
25 | Di. 
Cres. adj. [from glebe.] Turfy ; per- 
haps in the following paſlage fat or fruit- 
ful, if it has indeed any meaning. 

Pernicious flatt'ry! thy malignant ſeeds 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand 
dadly diffus'd o'er virtue's gleby land, 

With rifing pride amidſt the corn appear. 

And choke the hopes and harveſt of the year. 
Prior. 
GLene. z. ſ. glidaʒlide, Saxon.] A kind 


of hauk. . 
Ys hall not eat the g/ede, the kite, and the vul- 
ture. | Deut. 
6). EF. 1. J. [alizze, Saxon.] Joy; merri- 
zent; gayety, It anciently ſignified 
mulick played at feaſts. It is not now 
uſecl, except in ludicrous writing, or 
with ſome mixture of irony and con- 
tempt. © 
be marcheth home, and by her takes the knight, 
Vhom all the people follow with great g/ce. 
Fairy Queen. 
Many wayfarers make themſelves glee, by vex- 
ing the inhabitants; who again foreſlow not to 
dane them with perfume. Carew. 
* Blouzelinda dead ? Farewel my glee! 
o happineſs is now reſerv'd for me. Gay. 
: che poor man then was rich, and liv'd with glee; 
bach barley-head untaxt, and day-light free. 
3 Harte. 
. i 7. / [from Flopan, Saxon, to 
Los.] A hot glowing coal. A provin- 
, Cal and obſolete word. | 
ber. adj, [glee and full,] Gay; 
merry; cheerful. Not uſed. 
= lovely Aaron, wherefore look'ſt thou ſad, 
en every thing doth make a g!ceful boaſt? 
G: Shakeſpeare. 
EEK. 1. 6. [glizze, Saxon.] Muſick; 
or muſician, | 


Vol. I. 


9 


, 


8 LI 


What will you give us? No money, but the 


gleek: I will give you the minſtrel. Shakeſpeare. 

To GLEEK. v. a. [xl!zman, in Saxon, is 
a mimick or a arcll.? 

1, To ſneer; to gibe; to droll upon. 

I can g/ce& upon occaſion, Shakeſp. 

I have ſeen you gleeking or galling at this gen- 
tleman twice or thrice. Shakeſpeare. 

2. In Scotland it is ſtill retained, and ſig- 
nifies to fool or ſpend time idly, with 
ſomething of mimickry or drollery. 

To GLEEN. v. 2. To ſhine with heat 
or poliſh, I know not the original 
notion of this word: it may be of the 
ſame race with gl or with glcam. I 

ave not remarked it in any other place. 

' Thoſe who labour | 
The ſweaty forge, who edge the crooked ſcythe, 
Bend ſtubborn ſteel, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. Prior. 

GLEET. z. /. [It is written by Skinner 
glitt, and derived from zʒlidan, Saxon, 
to run ſoftly.] A ſanious ooze ; a thin 
ichor running from a ſore. 

A hard dry eſchar, without either matter or gleet. 

Wiſeman's Surg. 

To GLEET. v. z. from the noun. ] 

1. To drip or ooze with a thin ſanious li- 

uour. 

His thumb being inflamed and ſwelled, I made 
an inciſion into it to the bone: this not only bled, 
but g/eceted a tew drops. Wiſeman. 

2. To run ſlowly. 

Vapours raifed by the fun make clouds, which 
are carried up and down the atmoſphere, *till they 
hit againſt the mountainous places of the globe, 
and by this concuſſion are condenſed, and fo glete 
down the caverns of theſe mountains, whoſe inner 
parts, being hollow, afford them a baſon. 

Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

GLEET V. adj, [from gleet.] Ichory; 


thinly ſanious. 


If the fleſh loſe its ruddineſs, and the matter | 


change to be thin and gie, you may ſuſpect it 
corrupting. | Wifeman. 
GLEN. 2. . | glcann, Erſe.] A valley; a 
dale; a depreſſion between two hills, 
From me his madding mind is ttart, 
And wooes the widow's daughter of the glen. 
Spenſer, 
GLew. z. /. [ gluten, Latin.] A viſcous 
cement made by diſſolving the ſkins of 
animals in boiling water, and drying 
the gelly. See GLUE, 
GLIB. adj. {from a Skinner. ] 
1. Smooth; ſlippery ; ſo formed as to be 


eaſily moved. 

Liquid bodies have nothing to ſuſtain their parts, 
nor any thing to cement them: the parts being 
glib and continually in motion, tall off from one 
another, which way loever gravity inclines them. 

| Burnet's Toter y. 

Habbakkuk brought him a ſmooth itroug rope, 
compact!» twiſted together, wick a nooſe that flipt as 
glib as a birdcatcher's gin. Arbuthnet, 

2. Smooth ; voluble, 


I want that g/i5 and oily art 
To ſpeak and purpefe not, fince what T well intend, 
I'll do't before 1 ſpeak. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
There was never ſo much 3% nonfenfe put 


together in well ſounding Engliſh. Locke. 
Now Curl his ſhop from rubbiſh drains ; 

Three genuine tomes of Swift's remains: 

And then, to make them paſs the g/isber, 

Revis'd by Tibbald, More, and Cibber. Swift, 


Be ſure he's a fine ſpoken man 
Do but hear on the clergy how g/i6 his tongue ran. 


Sewift, 

GL1B. z./. 
The Iriſh have from the Scythians mantles and 
long g/ibs; which 1 a thick curled buſh of hair 


GLI 


hanging down over their eyes, and monſtrubuſly 


diſguiſing them. 
Ta G 
caſtrate, 
I'll geld them all: fourteen they ſhall not ſee, 
To bring falſe generations; they are coheirs, 
And 1 had rather g/i4 myſelf, than they 
| Should not produce fair iſſue Shakeſpeare. 
/ E . 
GL1'BLY. adv. [from glib.] Smoothly ; 
volubly. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


machs as well as conſcience recoil at an obſcenity, 
do yet ſlide g/iby into a detraction. 
Government f the Tongue. 
GLr1'sxzss. ./. [from glib.] SmoothFieſs; 
ſlipperineſs ; 
A poliſh'd ice-like g/ibneſs doth enfold 
The rock. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
The tongue is the moſt ready for motion of any 
member, needs not ſo much as the flexure of a 
Joint, and by acceſs of humours acquires a glibneſs 
too, the more to facilitate its moving. 
Government of the Tongue. 
To GLIDE. v. . [xliban, Saxon; glijden, 
Dutch. 
1. To flow gently and ſilently, 
By Eaſt, among the duſty vallies, glide 
The ſilver ſtreams of Jordan's cryſtal flood. 


Fairfaxe 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 
In double ftreams the briny waters glide. Dryden. 
Juſt before the confines of the wood, 
The g/iding Lethe leads her ſilent flood. Dryden. 


Where ſtray the Muſes, in what lawn or grove? 
In thoſe fair fields where ſacred Iſis g/ides, 
Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides, 
8 a Pope. ; 
2. To paſs on without change of ſtep. 
Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate 
The myſtick wonders of your filent ſtate. Dryden. 
3. To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly along. 
If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Shoals of fiſh, with fins and ſhining ſcales, 
Glide under the green wave. Milton. 
He trembl'd every limb, and felt a ſmart 
As if cold ſteel had g/ided through his heart. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
All things are beheld as in a haſty motion, 
where the objects only glide before the eye and diſ- 
appear. Dryden. 
Grip r. 2. J. [from the verb.] Lapſe; act 
or manner of paſſing ſmoothly. 
About his neck- 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
Who, with her head nimble in threats, approach's 
The opening of hs mouth; but ſuddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 
And with indented ges did lip away 
Into a buſh. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
GrLi'vtr. . /. from glide.) One that 


glides, 
The glaunce into my heart did glide; 
Hey ho the glider; 
"herewith my ioul was ſharply gride, | 
Such wounds toon waxen wider. Spenſey”s Paſporali. 
GLIk ER. 2. /. | xhiz, Saxon. See GLEEK.] 
A ſneer; a ſcoft; a flout. Not now in 


uſe, 
Where's the baſtard's braves, and Charles his 
Likes, Shake pr 
To GLIMMER. v. . [| glimmer, Da- 


niſh, to ſhine; glimmem, Dutch, to 
glow. ] | 
1. To ſhine faintly, 
The Weſt yet g/immerz with ſame ſtreaks of day. 
Sharp: 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 
And on my fide it is fo well apparel'd, 
So clear, ſo ſhining, and io evident, 
That it will g/izmmer through a blind man's eye. 
| Hal ente. 


s R Fox 


LIB. v. g. [from the adjective.] To 


Many who would ſtartle at an oath, whoſe fto- : 
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GLI 
For theire no twilight of the ſun's dull ray 


Climmers upon the pure and native day. 
Oft in g/immering bowers and glades 


Cooley. 


He met her. Milton. 
See 'ſt thou yon” dreary plain, ferlorn and wild, 


The ſeat of deſolation, void of light, 
Save what the g/immering of theſe livid flames 
| Calts pale and dreadful? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſacred influence | 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heay'n 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Through theſe ſad ſhades this chaos in my ſoul, 
Some ſeeds of light at length began to roll; 
The riſing motion of an infant ray, 
Shot g/immering through the cloud, and PRs day. 
ier. 
Oft by the winds, extinct the ſignal lies; 
Or ſmother'd in the g/imm'ring ſocket dies. 
| Gay's Trivia. 
When roſy morning g/immer'd o'er the dales, 
He drove to paſture all the luſty males. Pope. 
2. To be perceived imperfectly; to appear 
faintly. | 
On the way the baggage poſt-boy, who had been 
at court, got a g/immering who they were, Holton. 
The Pagan prieſthood was always in the druids ; 
and there was Aa perceivable g/immering of the 
Jewith rites in it, though much corrupted. Swift, 
GLui/MMER. 2. /. [from the verb. 
1. Faint ſplendour; weak light. 


2. A kind of foſſil. = 
The leſſer maſſes that are lodged in ſparry and 
ſtony bodies, diſperſedly, from their ſhining and 
glimmering, were an inducement to the writers 
of foſſils to give thoſe bodies the name of mica 
and glimmer. Woodward on ſits. 
Stones which are compoſed of plates, that are 
generally plain and parallel, and that are flexible 
and elaſtick: talc, catfilver, or g/immer, of which 
there are three ſorts, the yellow or golden, the white 
or ſilvery, and the black. Woodward. 


GLimesE. 2. /. [glimmen, Dutch, to 


glow.] 
1, A weak faint light. 


Such vaſt room in nature, 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey'd ſo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them. Milton. 
Thouſands of things, which now either wholly 
eſcape our apprehenfions, or which our ſhort-ſighted 
reaſon having got ſome faint glimꝑſe of, we, in the 
dark, grope aſter. Locke, 
2. A quick flaſhing light. | 
Light as the lightning g/impſe they ran? Milton. 
My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain deſires? 
My manhood, long miſled by wand' ring fires, 
Follow d falſe lights; and when theirg/impſe was gone, 
My pride ſtruck out new ſpangles of her own. 
« Dryden- 
3. Tranſitory luſtre. 
There no dear glimpſe of the ſun's lovely face 
Strikes through the ſolid darkneſs of the place. 
Cowley. 
If I, celeſtial fire, in aught 
Have ſerv'd thy will, or gratified thy thought, 
One glimpſe of glory to my iſſue give; 
Grac'd for the little time he has to live. Dryden. 
4. Short fleeting enjoyment. | 
If, while this wearied fleſh draws fleeting breath, 
Not ſatisfy d with life, afraid of death, 
Jf haply be thy will that I ſhould know 
Glimpſe of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe; 
From now, from inſtant now, great fire, diſpel 
The clouds that preſs my ſoul, Prior, 
5. A ſhort tranſitory view. | 
O friends! I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Haſting this way, and now by g/imp/e diſcern 
Ithuriel, and Zephon, through the ſhade. Milton. 
Some God punitheth exemplarily in this world, 
that we might have a taſte or g/impſe of his preſent 
Juſtice. | | Jakewill, 
A man uſed to ſuch ſort of reflections, ſees as much 
at one g/impſe as would require a long diſcourſe to 
lay before another, and make out in one entire and 
gradual deduction. 4 Locke, 


. rand gucar, 
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What ſhould I do! while here I was enchain'd, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd. 
6. The exhibition of a faint reſemblance, 
No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpſe of. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To GL1'STEN. v. #. [glittan, German.] 
To ſhine; to ſparkle with light, 
The bleating kind | 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the g/iftening earth, 
Wich looks of dumb deſpair, Thor's Wiheer, 
The ladies eyes g/iftencd with pleaſure. 
Richardſon's Pamela. 
To GL1'sTER. v. #. [glittan, German; 
Fler Dutch.] Jo ſhine; to be 
right. 


The wars flame moſt in Summer, and the helmets 


gliſter brighteſt in the faireſt ſunſhine, Spenſer, 
*Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſtering grief, 
And wear a golden ſorrow. = Shakeſpeare. 
The golden ſun | 
Gallops the zodiack in his gi, ring coach. 
Shakeſpeare. 
All that g/ifers is not gold. Shakeſpeare, 
You were more the eye and talk 
Of the court to-day, than all 
Elſe that g/iffer'd in Whitehall. Ben Jonſon. 


When the ſun ſhone upon the ſhields of gold and 
braſs, the mountains g/i/eered therewith, and ſhined 
like lamps of fire. 1 Mac. vi. 39. 

It conſiſted not of rubies, yet the ſmall pieces 
of it were of a pleaſant rediſh colour, and gl 
tered prettily. _ Boyle. 

GL1.1'STER. 2. /. [Properly written «ly/ter, 
from xa, ] See CLYSTER. It is written 


wrong even by Brew. | 
Now enters Buſh with new ſtate airs, 
His lordſhip's premier miniſter; 
And who, in all profound affairs, 
Is held as needful as his gliſter. Swift. 
Choler is the natural ger, or one excretion 
whereby nature excludeth another; which, deſcending 
daily unto the bowels, extimulates thoſe parts, and 
excites them unto expulſion. Brown. 
To GLITTER. v. 7. [zlizmian, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſhine; to exhibit luſtre; to gleam. 
Steel gloſſes are more reſplendent than the like 
plates of braſs, and ſo is the g/itzering of a blade. 
Bacon's Phyſ. Rem. 
Before the battle joins, from afar 
The field yet g/izters with the pomp of war. 
Oryden's Virgil. 
Scarce had'ſt thou time t' unſheaththy conqu'ring 
blade; 
It did but glitter, and the rebels fled. 
2, To be ſpecious; to be ſtriking. 
On the one hand ſet the moſt glittering tempta- 
tions to diſcord, and on the other the diſmal effects 
of it. Decay of Piety. | 
In giiti' ring ſcenes, o'er her own heart ſevere; 
In crowds collected; and in courts fincere. Young. 
GL1'TTER. z. J. [from the verb.] Luſtre; 


bright ſhow; ſplendour. 
Clad 

Wich what permiſſive gl8ry ſince his fall 
Was left him, or falſe ter. Milton. 
Flouriſh not too much upon the glitter of fortune, 

for fear there ſhould be too much alloy in it. 
| Collier on Pride. 
Take away this meaſure from our dreſs and 
habits, and all is turned into ſuch paint and g/izter, 
and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real ſhame to the 
uearer. FRED : Law. 
GL1'TTERAND. Shining; ſparkling. A 
participle uſed by Chaucer and the old 
Engliſh poets. This participial termina- 
tion is ſtill retained in Scotland. | 
GLi1'TTERINGLY. adv. [from glitter.] 
With ſhining luſtre. | 8 
To GLOAR. v. 4. 1 Dutch.] 
1. To ſquint; to look aſkew. Sinner. 


2. In Scotland, to ſtare; as, what à gloa- 


Granville. 


Dryden. |. 


SBingeing the air. 
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To GLOAT. v. 1. [ This word I conceiye to 
be ignorantly written for glaar. To 
caſt fide glances as a timorous loyer, 


Teach every grace to ſmile in your behalf. 
And her deluding eyes to g/oat ia you, 


GLo'BARD, . /. from. glow.) A 
worm. 
GLo'sATED. adj. [from 1 Formed 


Rowe, 


glow. 


— of a globe; ſpherical; ſpheroi. 

ICal, 

GLOBE. 2. J. [globe, French; glihus 
Latin. ] b 


1. A ſphere; a ball; a round body: a body 
of which every part of the ſurface is 2 
the ſame diſtance from the centre, 

2. The terraqueeus ball. 

IThe youth, whoſe fortune the vaſt ge obe d 
Finding his royal enemy betray'd, Sov 
Wept at his fall. | ; Ste pu 

Where God declares his intention to give ds 
minion, he meant that he would make 2 ſpecies of 

creatures that ſhould have dominion over the other 
ſpecies of this terreftrial globe. Like, 

3. A ſphere in which the various region: 
of the earth are geographically depicted, 
or in which the conſtellations are lid 
down according to their places in the l. 

The aſtrologer who ſpells the ſtats, 
Miſtakes his g/sbe, and in her brighter eye 
Interprets heaven's phyfiognomy, Cleavelard. 

Theſe are the ſtars, 

But raiſe thy thought from ſenſe, nor think to fia 

Such figures as are in g/obes deſign'd. Creech, 
4. A body of ſoldiers drawn into a circle, 

Him round 

A g/:be of fiery ſeraphim inclos'd, 

With bright imblazoning, and horrent arms, 
MMittsn, 

GLoBE Amaranth, or everlaſling feuer. 

1. J. [amaranthoides, | A flower, 
Miller, 

GLOBE Daiſy. . f. A kind of flower, 

GLoBE #44. u. J. A kind of orbicular fiſh, 

GLoBE Nanunculus. u. J. | hellebari-ranus. 
culus.] A plant, Miller, 

GLosBe Thiſtle, u. ſ. carduus orbiculatus.| A 

la nt. M uler . 

GLOBO'SE. adj. [globoſus, Latin,] Sphe- 
rical; round, 

Regions, to which 
All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what th's garden is to all the earth, 
And all the ſea; from one entire g/ob:;/e | 
Stretch'd into longitude. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 
Then form'd the moon 
Globoſe, and ev'ry magnitude of ſtars. Mijton, 

G1.0Bo'sITY. 2. J. [from globoſe.] Spe- 
ricity; ſphericalneſs. 

Why the ſame eclipſe of the ſun, which is fee 
to them that live more eaſterly, when the ſun is ce. 
vated fix degrees above the horizon, ſhould be ſeen 

to them that live one degree more weſterly, where 
the ſun is but five degrees above the horizon, ard ſo 

lower and lower proportionably, till at laſt it appear 
not at all: no account can be given, but the g 
of the earth. Ray on the Crea. 

GL o'Bous. adj. ¶ globoſus, Latin. When 

the accent 1s intended to be on the lat 

ſyllable, the word ſhould be witten 
globoſe, when on the firſt globous: J have 
transferred hither a paſſage of Mat, 
in which this rule has been neglected. 
Spherical; round. 
Wide over all the plain, and wider far 

Than all this g/obo/e earth in plain outſpread; * 

Such are the courts of God! : Mil 
The brazen inſtruments of death diſcharge 

Horrible flames, and turpid ſtreaming clouds; 

Large globous irons fly, or dreadful hiſs, Philip 
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lobulous, Latin. 


3 N a ſmall ſphere; 


Having the form 


ſpherical. 5 
round ; TP the atoms of all viſible fluids ſeemeth 
to be g/obular, there being no other figure ſo well 
f+ted to the making of fluidity. _ Grew. 
CLOBULA'RIA, n. J. [Latin; globulaire, 
French.} A floſculous flower. Miller. 
GLO'BULE. u. . [ globule, French; glo- 
blows, Latin.] Such a ſmall particle of 
matter as is of a globular or ſpherical 
figure; as the red particles of the blood, 
which ſwim in a tranſparent ſerum, and 
are eafily diſcovered by the microſcope. 
Theſe will attract one another when 
they come within a due diſtance, and 
unite like the ſpheres of quickſilver. 

Quincy. 
The hailſtones have opaque globules of ſnow in 

their centre, to intercept the light within the halo, 
Newton's Opticks. 
Blood conſiſts of red g/obules, ſwimming in a 
thin liquor called ſerum: the red glelules are 
elaſtick, and will break; the veſſels which admit 
the ſmaller globule, cannot admit the greater without 
a diſeaſe, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Gro'BULOUS. adj. [ from globule, | 'In 
form of a ſmall ſphere; round. 


The whiteneſs of ſuch glabulous particles pro- 
ceeds from the air included in the froth. Boyle, 


To GLoO'MERATE. v. a. | glomero, Latin. | 
To gather into a ball or 5. A 
flamentous ſubſtance gathere 
is ſaid to be glomerated, but diſcontinu- 
ous particles are conglobated. 

GLomera'TION. 2. J. ¶ glomeratio, Latin. 

1, The act of forming into a ball or ſphere. 

2. A body formed into a ball. 

The rainbow conſiſteth of a glomeration of ſmall 


drops, which cannot fall but from the air that is 
very low. Bacon. 


Clo'MeRoOUs, adj, | glomeroſus, Latin. | 
Gathered into a ball or ſphere, as a ball 
of thread. : 

GLOOM. . J. ʒlomang, Saxon, twilight. ] 
1, Imperfe&t darkneſs; diſmalneſs; obſcu- 
rity; defect of light. | 

Glowing embers through the raom, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 


7 This the ſeat, 
That we muſt change for heav'n? This mournful 


gloom 
For that celeſtial light? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſtill night, not now, as ere men fell, 
holeſome, and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompany'd; with damps, and dreadful gem. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Now warm in love, now with'ring in thy bloom, 
ſt in a convent's folitary gloom. Pope, 
2. Cloudineſs of aſpect; heavineſs of mind; 
ſullenneſs. | 
7: GLoom, v. #, [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhine obſcurely ; as the twilight. 
This ſenſe is not now in uſe, 


45 His gliſt'ring armour made 
little glaoming light much like a ſhade. 


Spenſer. 
catcely had Phœbus in the glooming Eaſt 
: et harneſſed his fiery footed team, Spenſer, 
. To be cloudy; to be dark. | 
3. To be melancholy ; te be ſullen. 
7 Abr. adv. [from glcomy.] 
i, Obſcurely; dimly; without perfect 
light; diſmallyy. 
2. Sullenly ; with cloudy afpet; with 
intentions ; not cheerfully. 
ee, he comes: how gloomily he looks ! 


Clemi retir'd the ſpider lives. 


Dryden. 
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into a ball 


G LO 
Grooms, 2. ,. [from glaumy.] 

1. Want of light; —— imperfect 
light; diſmalneſs. 


2. Want of cheerfulneſs; cloudineſs of 


look; heavineſs of mind; melancholy. 

Neglect ee gloomineſs upon their humour, 
and makes them grow ſullen and inconverſable. 

Collier of the Spleen, 

The gloomineſs in which ſometimes the minds of 

the beſt men are involved, very often ſtands in need 

of ſuch little incitements to mirth and laughter as 

are apt to diſperſe melancholy. Addiſon. 

GTLOO MT. adj. [from gloom.] 

1. Obſcure; imperfectly illuminated; al- 

moſt dark; diſmal-for want of light. 


Theſe were from without 
The growing miſeries, which Adam ſaw 
Already in part, though hid in g/comie/t ſhade, 
To ſorrow abandon'd. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
Deep in a cavern dwells the drowſy god, 
Whoſe gloomy manſion nor the riſing ſun, 
Nor ſetting viſits, nor the lightſome noon. 
Dryden's Fables. 


juſt as the ſun is bright or more overcaſt. 
2. Dark of Complexion. 
6 That fair field | g 
Of Enna, where Proſerpine gathering flow'rs, 
Herſelf a fairer flow'r, by g/oomy Dis 
Was gather'd. | Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
3. Sullen; melancholy ; cloudy of look; 
heavy of heart. | 
GLo'RIED. adj. [from glory.] IIluſtrious; 
honourable; decorated with glory ; dig- 
nified with honours. Not in uſe, 
. Old reſpec, : 
As I ſuppoſe, toward your once glory'd friend, 
My ſon, now captivate, hither hath inform'd 
Your younger feet, while mine caſt back with age 
Came lagging after, Milion's Agoniſtes. 


Pope, 


GLoORIFICA'TION. 2. / | glorification, 
French, from g/orify. ] The act of giving 
glory. 


At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with 
thankſgiving for the preſervation of you the laſt 
night, with the g/orification of God for the works of 
the creation. Taylor, 


To GLO'RIFY. v. a. | glorifier, French; 
glorifico, Latin. ] 
1. To procure honour or praiſe to one, 
Two ſuch filver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in. Shake/. 
Juſtice is their virtue : that alone 
Makes them fit ſure, and glorifes the throne. 
8 Daniel. 
2. To pay honour or praiſe in worſhip, 


God is glorified when ſuch his excellency, above 
all things, is with due admiration acknowledged. 
Hooker. 
This form and manner of glorifying God was 
not at that time firſt begun; but received long be- 
fore, and alledged at that time as an argument for 
the truth. Hocker, 
Good fellow, tell us here the circumſtance, 

That we for thee may gloriſy the Lord. Shakeſp. 
All nations ſhall g/orify thy name. Pf. Ixxxvi. . 
Our bodies with which the apoſtle commands us 

to g/orify God, as well as with our ſouls. 

Duty of Man. 

Tl is the perfeQtion of every thing, to attain its 

true and proper end: and the end of all theſe gifts 

and endowments, which God hath given us, is to 

glorify the giver. Tillotſon. 
3. To praiſe; to honour; to extol. 


Whomſoever they find to be moſt licentious of life, 
deſperate in all parts of diſobedience and rebellious 


diſpoſition, him they ſet up and glei. Spenſer. 
No chymiſt yet the elixir got, 

But g/orifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him betall, | 

Some odoriferous thing, or med'cinal. Deanne, 


| to celeſtial beatitude, 


| 


The ſurface of the earth is clearer or g/oomicr, | 


4. To exalt to glory in heaven; to raiſe | 


GLO 
If Cod be glorified in him, God ſhall alſo gli 
him in himſelf, and ſhall ſtraightway prod 3p jg 


Jo. xiii. 32. 


Whom he juſtified, them he alſo glorified. 


Rom. vill. 30. f 


The members of the church remaining, being 
perfectly ſanctified, ſhall be eternally glorified ; 
then ſhall the whole church be truly and perlectiy 
holy. | Pearſon. 

The ſoul, being immortal, will, at ſome time or 
other, refume its body again in a g/orifed manner. 

8 5 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
GLORIOUs. adj. ¶ glorigſus, Latin; glo- 


rieux, French. 


1. Boaſtful; proud; haughty; oſtentatious. 


Glorious followers, who make themſelves as trum- 


pets of the commendation of thoſe they follow, taint 
buſineſs for want of ſecrecy. Bacon. 
They that are g/orious muſt needs be factious; 

for all bravery ſtands upon compariſons. Bacon. 
2. Noble; illuſtrious; excellent. Tt is fre- 


quently uſed by theological writers, to 


expreſs the brightneſs of triumphant 


ſanctity rewarded in heaven. 
Let them know that thou art Lord, the only God, 
and glorious over the whole world. Dan. iii. 22. 
He is glericus in reſpect of the brightneſs and 
ſplendor ot his celeſtial body, ſtill made more glo- 
rious and majeſtick by the authority which his Fa- 
ther hath committed to him of univerſal Judge. 
| | : Nelſorts 
Impartial juſtice ho!ds her equal ſcales, 
Till ſtronger virtue does the weight incline; 
If over thee thy gloricus toe prevails, 
He now defends the cauſe that once was thine. 
| Prior. 
Let us remember we are Cato's friends, 
And act like men who claim that g/orious title. 
Addi. Cato, 
She muſt ſtand amongſt the firft ſervants of God, 
and be glorious amongſt thoſe that have fought the 
good fight. Law. 
If there be nothing to glorious as doing good, if 
there is nothing that makes us ſo like to God, then 
nothing can be ſo glorious in the uſe of our money, 
as to ule it all in works of love and goodneſs. 
| Law. 
Gro'sxtovsLY. ad. [from glgrious.] No- 
bly; ſplendidly; illuſtriouſly. 
They inſpire with thoſe celeſtial flames, which 
ſhine ſo girie¹¹i in their works. Dryden. 
Great wits ſometimes may g/oriou/ly offend, 
And riſe to faults true criticks dare not mend. 


Pope. 
GLORY. 2. . e French; gloria, 
Latin. Among the old poets it was uſed 
ſometimes as one ſyllable, glore.] 
1. Praiſe paid in adoration, 
Glory to God in the higheſt. Luke, ii. 14. 
2. The felicity of heaven prepared for 
thoſe that pleaſe God. 


Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and aſter- 
wards receive me into thy glory. al. Ixxiii. 24. 
Then enter into glory, and reſume 
His ſeat at God's right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
It is hardly poſſible for you to beſeech and intreat ,, 
God to make any one happy in the higheſt enjoy 
ments of his g/cry to all eternity, and yet be trou- 
bled to ſee him enjoy the much ſmaller gifts of 
God, in this ſhort and low ſtate of human life. 
Law. 
3. Honour; praiſe; fame; renown; cele- 
brity. | 
Think it no glory to ſwell in tyranny. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, | 
Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. 
Shak, HH. VI. 
And with that word and warning ſoon was dight, 
Each ſoldier longing for near coming glory. 
; : Fairfax, : 
Iſrael's bright ſceptre far leſs g/ory brings, 
There have been fewer friends on earth than kings. 
Cooley. 
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| Can we imagine that neither the ambition of prin - 
ces, or intereſt, or gain in private perſons, or curi- 
ofity and the defire of knowledge, or the glory of 
diſcoveries, could ever move them in that endleſs time 


to try their fortunes upon the ſea. Burnet. 
Jour ſex's glory tis to ſhine unknown, 
Of all applauſe, be fondeſt of your own. Toung. 


4. ee our; magnificence, : 
olomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of theſe. Matt, vi. 29. 
Treated ſo ill, chas'd from your throne, 
Returning, you adorn the town; 
And with a brave revenge do ſhow 
Their glory went and came with you. Waller. 
| Ariſtotle ſays, that ſhould a man under ground 
eonverſe with works of art, and be afterwards brought 
up into the open day, and ſee the ſeveral g/cries of 
the heaven and earth, he would pronounce them the 
Aadifon*s Spectator. 


1 


works of God, 
5. Luſtre; brightneſs. 
Now ſleeping flocks on their ſaft fleeces lie; 
The moon, ſerene in g/ory, mounts the ſky. Pope. 
From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, 
And ſaints embrace thee with a love like mine. 


Pope. 
6. Acircle of rays which ſurrounds the heads 
of ſaints in picture. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace ; ſuch 
an one as irradiates, and puts a circle of g/ory about 
the head of him upon whom it deſcends. | South. 

A ſmile plays with a furpriſing agreeableneſs in the 
eye, breaks out with the brighteſt diſtinction, and fits 
like a glory upon the countenance. 

Collier of the Aſpect. 
7. Pride; boaſtfulneſs ; arrogance. 

By the vain glory of men they entered into the 
world, and therefore ſhall they come ſhortly to an 
end. Miſd. xiv. 14. 

On death-beds ſome in conſcious glory lie, 
Since of the doctor in the mode they die. 

8. Generous pride. | 

The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to be 
unknown to your ears, to which all worthy fame 
hath g/ory to come unto. Sidney. 

To GLORY. vv. 2. [ glorior, Latin.] lo 


boaſt in; to be proud of. 


Young. 


With like judgment glorying when he had hap- | 


pened to do a thing well, as when he had performed 
lome notable miſchief. Sidney. 
They were wont, in the pride of their own pro- 
ceedings, to glory, that whereas Luther did but blow 
away the roof, and Zuinglius batter but the walls 
of popiſh ſuperſtition, the laſt and hardeſt work of 
all remained, which was to raze up the very ground 
and foundation of popery. Hocker. 
Let them look they g/cry not in miſchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 


For then my guiltlefs blood muſt cry againſt them. 
Shakeſp. 
| Your glorying is not good. 1 Cor, v. 6. 
Thou haft ſeen mount Atlas, 
While ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brow, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
It ſtands unmov'd, and glories in its height. 
Add iſ. Cato. 
This title of Freeholder is what 1 moſt g/ary 
in, and what moſt effectually calls to my mind 
the happineſs of that government under which I 
live. Addiſon's Freehelder. 
If others may glory in their birth, why may not 
we, whole parents were called by God to attend on 
him at his altar? Atterbury. 
No one is out of the reach of misfortune; no one 
therefore ſhould gr in his proſperity, Clariſſa. 
To GLosSE. v. a. Io flatter; to collogue. 


| Hanmer. | 


See To GLoze. 
GLOSS. 2. /. ſyawroe; glaſe, French. ] 
1. A ſcholium; a comment. 
They never hear ſentence, which mentioneth 
the ward or ſcripture, but forthwith their g/c//es 


upon it are the word preached, the ſcripture ex- 


Hooker. 


plain'd, or delivered unto us in ſermons. 


If then ail fouls, both good and bad, do teach, | 


Wich gen'ral voice, that ſouls can never die; 
*Tis not man's flatt'ring g/, but nature's ſpeech, 


Which, like God's oracles, can never lie, Davies. [ 
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Some mutter at certain paſſages therein, by 

putting ill g/offes upon the text, and taking with 

the left hand what J offer with the right, , Howe. 
All this, without a gie or comment, | 

He could unriddle in a moment. Hudibras. 


In -many places he has perverted my meaning 


by his glaſſes, and interpreted my words into blaſ- 
phe 


my and bawdry, of which they were not guilty. 
den's Fables, Preface. 
They give the ſcandal, and the wiſe diſcern ; © 
Their ges teach an age too apt to learn. Dryden. 
Explaining the text inſhort gi es, was Accurſius's 
method. Baker on Learning. 
Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, 
Large as the fields themſelves, and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their g/o/fes are. Pope. 
2, Superficial luſtre. In this ſenſe it ſeems 
to have another derivation; it has perhaps 
ſome affinity to glow. 
His iron coat all over-grown with ruſt, 
Was underneath enveloped with gold, 
Whoſe gliſtering g/9/5 dark'ned with filthy duſt. 
Spenſer. 
You are a ſectar, 


That's the plain truth: your painted g diſcovers, 


To men that underſtand you, words and weakneſs. 


Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt g/. 


The doubt will be whether it will poliſh fo 
well; for ſteel ges are more reſplendent than 
plates of braſs. Bacon, 

Weeds that the wind did toſs 
The virgins wore : the youths, woven coats, that 
caſt a faint dim g/s, 
Like that of oil. Chapman's Iliads. 

It was the colour of devotion, giving a luſtre to 
reverence, and a g/;/5 to humility. South, 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any ſeaſon 
pleaſant to look upon ; but never ſo much as in the 
opening of the Spring, when they are. all new and 
treſh, with their firſt g % upon them. | 

| Addiſen's Spectator. 


3. An interpretation artfully ſpecious; a 
ſpecious repreſentation. This ſenſe 
eems to partake of both the former, 


Poor painters oft with filly poets join, 
To fill the world with itrange but vain conceit ; 
One brings the ſtuff, the other ſtamps the coin, 
Which breeds nought elſe but ges of deceit. 

| Sidney. 

It is no part of my ſecret meaning to draw you 
hereby into hatred, or to ſet upon the face of this 
cauſe any fairer gie than the naked truth doth af- 
ford. Hooker, Preface, 

He ſeems with forged quaint conceit 


To et a g/ upon his bad intent. Shakeſpeare, | 
The common g7% | | 
Of theologians. _ Milton. 
To Gloss. v. 2. [glefer, French, from the | 
noun. | En | 


' 1. To comment. 


Thou detain*ſt Briſeis in thy bands, 
By prieſtly g/ ing on the gods commands. 
2. To make ſly remarks. 
Her equals firſt obſerv'd her growing zeal, 
And laughing g/s/s'd, that Abra, ſerv'd fo well. 


Dryd. 


To Gloss. vv. a. 
1. To explain by comment. 
In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws. 
Aſſurances, big as ge d civil laws. Donne. 
2. To palliate by ſpecious expoſition or re- 
preſentation. | 
Is this the paradiſe, indeſcription whereof ſo much 
glalling and deceiving eloquence hatli been ſpent? 
Hooker's Sermons. 
Do l not reaſon wholly on your condutt ? 
You have the art to g/ the fouleſt cauſe. Philips, 


3. To embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre. 


But thou, who lately of the common ſtrain 
Wert one of us, if ſtil] thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follics too, 
Glad over ouly with a ſaint- like ſhow, 
2 


Gro'ss ary. 2. /. 


GLossA'ToR, 2. /. Lee French, 


[Gross ER. 2. J [glofarins, Latin.) 

1. 5 ſcholiaſt; a commentator. 

2. 

GLo'ss1NESS. 2. / 

Shateſp. Þ 
| Their ſurfaces had a ſmoothneſs and 


Shakeſp. | 
GLo's$0GRAPHER, 2. /. 


G Loss v. a,. from 


FF 


Prior, 
q * 


To GLOUT. v. 2. 


1. To be heated ſa as to. ſnine without hw 


Then J refume the freedom which ! 
a 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ils 
6 9S Drydey's Pere 
; Aten. Latin; 2% 
faire, French. ] dictionary of FF 
or antiquated words. | 2s 
According to Varro, when delub , ; 
to a place, it ſignified ſuch a 55 7 0 
. dedicatum e; and alſo in the old ww 
aries, | D 
I could add another word to the 8 J 
: from 
gloſs.) A writer of gloſſes; a commen 
tator. ; 
The reaſon why the aſſertion of a G-o1, : 
does not prove the exiſtence of judicial —4 55 
cauſe his office is to pronounce judgment, and n 1 
become an evidence : but why may not 3 1 
ſaid of two judges? Therefore, in this reſpect 
the glMator's opinion muſt be falſe. Ae 


poliſher. 


from lag.] Sno 
poliſh 3 ſuperficial (from g 2 ] Smooth: 
Bf 


much ſurpaſſing whatever I had obſerved in n., 
or common ſalt. 8 00. 


, 
s [YAWTTY and 
Yea, A ſcholiaſt ; a commentator. 
LOSSOGRAPHY, . . [yaurrs and 


gebb. The writing of commentaries 


] Shining, 
ſmoothly poliſhed. l * 
There came towards us a perſon of place; he had 
on him a gown with wide ſleeves, of a kind of water. 
camblet, of an excellent azure colour, far more 
gloſſy than ours. 1 aon. 
The reſt entire 
Shone with a g/ ſcurf, Milt 
His ſurcoat was a bearſkin on his back; 
His hair hung long behind, and g/s//y raven black, 
| | Dryden, 
Myſelf will ſearch our planted grounds at rar 
For dow ny peaches and the g/ plum. Dudu. 


GLOVE. 2. . glope, Saxon, from afir, 
| Daniſh, to dive.) Cover of the hand, 


They flew about like chaff i' th' wind; 
For haſte ſome left their maſks behind, 
Some could not ſtay their g/oves to find. 
Drayt:n, 


White g/oves were. on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel, Din den. 


Ta GLove. v. a, [from the noun,] To 


cover as with a glove, 
My limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enraged with grief, 
Are thrice themſelves: hence theretorc, thou nice 
crutch ; : 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 
Muſt g/ove this hand. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The next he preys on is her palm, 
That alm'ner of tranſpiring balm ; 
So ſoft, 'tis air but once remoy'd ; 


Tender as 'twere a jelly g/av'd. Clravelard. 


GLo'ver. 2. /. from glove.] One who: 


trade is to make or ſell gloves. 
Does he not wear a great round beard like 2 
glover's paring knife? Shakeſp. 
bs low word of which 
I find no etymology.] To pout; to 
look ſullen. It is ſtilf uſed in Scotland. 
She lurks in midſt of all her den, and ſtreaks 
From out a ghaſtly whirlpool all her necks, 


| Where, glototing round her rock, to fiſh ſhe falls 


Q baprid iy 


Glouting with ſullen ſpight, the fury ſhook 


Her clotted locks, and blaſted with each Rk 


7 GLOW. v. 2. [xlopan, Saxon; gl 


Dutch. 


7 * 
. 


b. 
den. 
me, 
den. 


fue, 


nde. 


WICH, 
gead 
yen, 

To 


grief, 
nice 


y IV, 


land: 
hoſe 


hence filence leſſeneth not my fire, 
. flames, and hidden it does glow, 
| «ill reveal what ye ſo much deſire, 
His goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and muſters of the war 


J 
ave 5 
. upon a tawny front. 


let innocency, 


ot all parts like, but all alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire. 


Milton. 


To burn with vehement heat, 
Nor would you find it eaſy to compoſe 


2. 


Tie mettled ſteeds, when from their noſtrils flows 


The ſcorching fire that in their entrails g/ows. 


Aadiſ. Ovid, 


How op'ning heav'ns their happy regions ſhow, 


And yawaing gulphs with flaming vengeance __ 


mith. 
Fires that g/9wv, 
Chrieks of woe. Pepe. 
3. To feel heat of body. 


Did not his e e 7. 1 
jn the ſame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats 
19 5 85 Addiſ. Cato. 


The cord ſlides ſwiftly through his g/owing hands. 


- Gay. 
4 To exhibit a ſtrong Hogue colour. 
With ſmile that g | 8 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. Milton, 


Clad in a gown that g/ows with. Tyrian rays. 
Dryden. 
A malicious joy, 
Whoſe red and fiery beams caſt through your viſage 
A glowing pleaſure. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus, 
Fam the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light, 
Arew creation riſes to my ſight; 
dach heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 
do warm with life his blended colours ge, 
Amilit the ſoft variety I'm loſt. Addiſon. 
Like th' ethereal g/aw'd the green expanſe. 
Savage. 
Fair ideas flow, 
Strike in the Sketch, or in the picture glad. Pepe. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches g/owvs, 
With that ripe red th* autumnal ſun beſtows, | 
Can move the god. | Pope. 
Exch pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs ſmiles beſtow, 
And fair Belind 4's bluſh for ever g/aw, Pope. 
Here clearer ſtars gie round the frozen pole. 
Of Pope. 
, To feel paſſion of mind, or activity of 
fancy, 
You ſtrive in vain 85 
o hade your thoughts from him, who knew tos well 
1 inward glævoings of a heart in love. 
| h Addiſon's Cato. 
Fote'd compliments and formal bows 
Will flew thee jutt above neglect; 
(he fire with which thy lover glowsy : 
Will ſettle into cold reſpect. Prior, 
Da Shadrach's zeal my g/owing breaſt inſpire 
To wearv tortures, and rejoice in fire. Prior. 
let the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent 
Cm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace, 
Li in thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face, Pope. 
With furies ſurrounded,, N | 
Deſpairing, confounded. 
He trembles, he gloꝛus, 


Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows. Pope. 
o periſh all, whoſe breaſts neꝰer leam'd to g/ow 
or others good, or melt at others woe. ope, 

- To praiſe is always hard, 

"hen real virtue fires the glowing bard, Lewis. 


Jo rage or burn as a paſſion. 
wr fre which every windy paſſion blows 
10 pride it mounts, and with revenge it glos. 


6 r den. 
Ink crept into aged veins, n 
4 dent burns, and long remains; 
Fo 0 and with a ſullen heat, | 
ente in logs, it warms us long. Shadwell, 


8 To make hot ſo as to 
ne. Not in uſe, 


Spenſer, 


like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
Shakeſp. 
Runigund, wife to the emperor. Henry II. to ſhow 
did take ſeven g/owing irons, one af- 

another, in her bare hands, and had thereby no 
EY Hakewill, 


ö 


made by boiling the ikins of animals to a 


6 U 


h On each ſide her | 

1 Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With divers colour'd fans, whoſe wind did feem 
To gloꝛo the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 


GLow. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
I. Shining heat. 5 
2. Vehemence of paſſion. 5 
3. Brightneſs or vividneſs of colour. 
The pale complexion of true love, 
And the red g/ow of ſcorn and proud diſdain. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A waving g/ow his bloomy beds diſplay, 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day. Pope. 
Such as ſuppoſe that the great ſtile might happily 
be blended with the ornamental, that the ſimple, 
grave, and majeſtic dignity of Raffaelle could unite 
with the g/ow and buſtle of a Paulo, or Tintoret, are 
totally miſtaken. | Reynolds. 
GLo'wwoRM. z./. [glow and æuorm.] A 
ſmall creeping grub with a luminous tail, 
The honey bags ſteal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery g/owworm's eyes. 
Shakeſpeare, 
The glowworm ſhews the mattin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his ineffectual fire. Shakeſpeare, 
A great light drowneth a ſmaller that it cannot be 
ſeen; as the ſun that of a g/ownworm. Bacon. 
The man, who firſt upon the ground 
Aglwworm ſpy d, ſuppoſing he had found 
A moving diamond, a breathing ſtone; 
For life it had, and like thoſe jewels ſhone :- 
He held it dear, *till by the ſpringing day 
Informed, he threw the worthleſs worm away. 
Waller. 
To GLOz F. v. 2. [Fleyan, Saxon.) 
1. To flatter; to wheedle; to inſinuate; to 


fawn. 
Man will hearken to his-g/ozing lies, 

And eallly tranſgreſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
So glox'd the terapter, and his proem tun'd : 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way. Milian. 

A falſe g/ozing paraſite would call his foolhardi- 
neſs valour, and then he may go on boldly, becauſe 
blindly, and by miſtaking himſelf for a lion, come 
to periſh like an aſs. South. 

Now for a g/czing ſpeech, 
Fair proteſtations, ſpecious marks of friendſhip. 
Fhilips. 
2. To comment. This ſhould be g/. 

Which Salique land the French unjuſtly g/oze 
To be the realm of France. Shakeſpeare. 
GLoze. . . [from the verb.] 

1. Flattery ;. inſinuation. 
Now to plain-dealing ; lay theſe g/ozes by. 

. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Specious ſhow; gloſs. Not uſed. 

recious couches full oft are ſhaked with a fever; 
If then a bodily evil in a bodily g/cze be not hidden, 
Shall ſuch morning dews be an eaſe to the heat of a 
love's fire ? Sidney, 
G1 HEIN. . . [from glaxe.] A flatterer, 


GLUE, 2. /. [ glu, French, gluten, Latin, 
glud, Welſn.] A viſcous body commonly 


elly; any viſcous or tenacious matter hy 
which bodies are held one to another; 


a cement. 7 

Water, and all liquors, do haſtily receive dry and 
more terreſtial bodies proportionable; and dry bo- 
dies, on the other fide, drink in waters and liquors : 
ſo that, as it was well {aid by one of the ancients of 
earthly and watery ſubſtances, one is a glue to ano- 
ther. Bacun's Natural Hiftury. 
The drieſt and moſt tranſparent glue is the beſt. 


To build the earth did chance materials chuſe, 
And through the parts cementing glue diffuſe. 
| | Blackmore. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will 
make a ſort of glue. Arouthnot cn Aliments. 


Ta GLUE. v. a. [from the noun. | 


| 1, To join with a viſcous cement, 
4 


Shakeſp. 


Moxon. 


i 


- 


4 


G LU 
fear thy overthrow 
ore than my body's parting with my ſoul : 
My love and tear glad many friends to thee. 
Shak, H. VI. 
Whofo teacheth a fool is as one that g/ueth a pot- 
ſherd together. 
; Eccle . xxii. 7. 
The cuſtom of crowning the Holy Virgin is ſo 
much in vogue among the Italians, that one often, 
ſees in their churches a little tinſel crown, or a Circle 
of ſtars, glued to the canvaſs over the head of the 
figure, Aadddiſon on Italy. 
Moſt wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, 
the fleſh will glue together with its own native balm. 


Derbam. 
2. To hold together. 

The parts of all homogeneal hard bodies, which 
fully touch one another, ſtick together very ttroagly ; 
and for explaining how this may be, ſome have 
invented hooked atoms, which is begging the queſ- 
tion; and others tell us their bodies are glued to- 
gether by reſt; that is, by an occult quality, or ra. 
ther by nothing. Newton's Opt __ 

3. Jo join; to unite; to inviſcate.. 


plunged in their luſts and pleaſures; and when they- 
are once glued to them, tis a very hard matter to 
work themſelves out. L' Eftranges. 
Intemperance, ſenſuality; and fleſhly luſts, do 
debaſe mens minds and clog their ſpirits; ſink us- 
down into ſenſe, and glue us to thoſe low and infe-- 
rior things. | Tillotſon. 
She curb'd a groan, that elſe had come; 
And pauſing, view'd the preſent in the tomb: 
Then to the heart ador'd devoutly g/u'd 
Her lips, and, raiſing it, her ſpeech renew'd. 
Dryden. 
J hear thee, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms, , 
And round thy phantom glue my claſping arms. 


Pope.. 
GLu'egBOILER, 2. /. [glue and boil. | — 
witoſe trade is to make glue. 
GLu'tR. 2. J. [from gluc.] One whio ce- 
ments with glue. | 
G1uM.. adj. A low cant word formed 
by corrupting g/m; ] Sullen ; ſtubbornly 
grave. N ; 

Some, when they hear a ſtory, look g/um, and. 
cry, Well, what then? Guardian 
To GLUT. v. 2. ſexgloutir, French; 
glutio, Latin, to ſwallow ; yavge.] 

1. To ſwallow; to devour. 

*Till cram'd and gorg'd, nigh burſt- | 
With ſuck'd and g/urted offal. Milton, 
2. To cloy; to fill beyond ſufficiency; . to 

ſate; to diſguſt, 3 

The ambaſſador, mak ing his oration, did for mag» 
nify the king and queen, as was enough to gt the 


hearers. Bacon, 
Love breaks friendſhip, whoſe delights 
Feed, but not g/ut our appetites. Denhan . 


What way remove 
His ſettled hate, and reconcile his love, 
That he may look propitious on our toils, . 
And hungry graves no more be glutted with our _ 
Dr „ 
No more, my friend; Here 
let our gutted execution end. 
I found 
The fickle ear ſoon glutted with the found, , 
Condemn'd eternal changes to purſue, . 
Tir'd with the laſt, and eager ct the new. Prior. 


3. To feaſt or delight even to ſatiety. . 

With death's carcaſe 7/x1 the grave. Miltors . 
His faithful heart, a bloody facrifice, , 

Torn from his breaſt, to g/ut the tyrant's eyes- 

| Diyden. 

A ſylvan ſcene, which, riſing uy degrees, 

Leads up the eve below, nor g/zts the fight - 

With one full profpe*t.; but invites by m: gy,-. 

To view at laſt tl whole,  Dryagers, 

4. To overhli; to load. 
He attributes the ill ſucceſs” of either party to 

their giting the market, and retailing too much of 

a bad commodity as cuce. " Arbutimots. 


Dryden's Ain. 


Ta, 


Phoſe waſps in a honeypot are ſenſual men 
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5. To faturate. 
| The menſtruum, being already glutted, could 
Boyle. 


not act powerfully enough to diſſolve it. 
GLvur. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. 
Diſgorged foul 
Their deviliſh glut, chain'd thunderbolts, and hail 
Of iron globes. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
2. Plenty even to loathing and ſatiety. 
So death 
Shall be deceiv'd his g/zt; and with us two 
Be forc'd to ſatisfy his rav'nous maw. Milton. 

Let him but ſet the one in balance againſt the 
other, and he ſhall find himſelf miſerable, even in 
the very glut of his delights. L' Eftrange. 

A glut of ſtudy and retirement in the firſt part 
of my life, caſt me into this; and this will throw me 
again into ſtudy and retirement. Pope to Swift. 

3. More than enough; overmuch. 

If you pour a g/ut of water upon a bottle, it re- 

ceives little of it. Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries. 
4. Any thing that fills up a paſſage. 

The water ſome ſuppoſe to paſs from the bottom 
of the ſea to the heads of ſprings, through certain 
ſubterranean conduits or channels, until they were 
by ſome g/ut, ſtop, or other means, arreſted in their 
paſſage. | Woodward. 

GLU'TINOUS. adj. [ glutineux, French; 
from gluten, Latin.] Gluy; viſcous; 
tenacious. 

The cauſe of all vivification is a gentle and pro- 
portionable heat, working upon a g/utinous and 
yielding ſubſtance; for the heat doth bring foith 
ipirit in that ſubſtance, and the ſubſtance being g/«- 
tinous, produceth two effects; the one that the ſpirit 
is detained, and cannot break forth; the other, that 
the matter, being gentle and yielding, is driven 
forwards by the motion of the ſpirits, after ſome 


ſwelling, into ſhape and members. Bacon. 
Next thiis marble venom'd ſeat, 
Smear'd with gums of glutinous heat: Milton. 


Nouriſhment too viſcid and g/ztinous to be ſubdued 

by the vital force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

GL u'r1nousNESS. 2. J. [from g/utinous. | 
Viſcoſity; tenacity. 

There is a reſiſtance in fluids, which may ariſe from 
their elaſticity, glatinduſneſs, and the friction of their 
parts. Cheyne. 

GLu'rron. 2. /. [glouton, French; from 
glutio, Latin, to ſwallow.] 
1. One who indulges himſelf too much in 
eating. TD 
The Chineſe eat horſefleſh at this day, and ſome 


glul ans have uſed to have catsfleſh baked. Bacon. 
Through Macer's gullet ſhe runs down 

While the vile glatton dines alone; 

And, void of modeſty and thought, 

She follows Bibo's endleſs draught. Pricr. 


If a glutlen was to ſay in excuſe of his gluttony, 
that he only eats ſuch things as it is lawful to eat, 
he would make as good an excuſe for himſelf as the 
greedy, covetous, ambitious tradeſman, that ſhould 
ſay, he only deals in lawful buſineſs. Law. 

2. One eager of any thing to exceſs. 

The reſt bring home in ſtate the happy pair 
To that laſt ſcene of bliſs, and leave them there; 
All thoſe free joys inſatiably to prove, 

With which rich beauty feaſts the glutton love. 
Cooley. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to deſtroy, 

Their fatal arts ſo impiouſly employ. Granville. 
To GLUTTON1'SE. v. 2. [from glutton.] 
To play the glutton; to be luxurious. 
GLvu'rToxous. adj. from glutton.] Given 

to exceſſive feeding; delighted over- 


much with food. 

When they would ſmile and fawn upon his debts, 
And take down th' intereſt in their g/u!1* 045 maws. 
Shakeſp. 
The exceeding luxuriouſneſs of this g/uttonous age, 
wherein we preſs nature with overweighty bvydens, 
and finding her ſtrength defective, we take the work 
out of her hands, and commit it to the artificial 
help of ſtrong waters. Ratcigh. 


& 


Well obſerve | 
The rule of not too much, by tem taught 


In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt; ſeeking from thence 
Due nouriſhment, no glultonous delight. Milton. 


GLu'TToNoVSLY. adv, from gluttonous. | 
With the voracity of a glutton. 
GLvu'rToxyY. 2. /. | glutonnie, French; from 


table. | 
Gluttony, a vice in a t fortune, a curſe in a 
ſmall. 4 R Holiday. 


Their ſumptuous g/uttonies and gorgeous feaſts, 
On citron tables or Atlantick ſtone. Milton. 

Well may they fear ſome miſerable end, | 
Whom gluttony and want at once attend. Dryd. 

The inhabitants of cold moiſt countries are ge- 
nerally more fat than thoſe of warm and dry; but the 
moſt common cauſe is too great a quantity of food, 
and too ſmall a quantity of motion; in plain En- 
gliſh, gluttony and lazineſs, Arbuthnot. 

GLu'y. adj. [from gluc.] Viſcous; tenaci- 

ous ; glutinous. | 

It is called balſamick mixture, becauſe it is a gluy 
ſpumous matter. Harvey on Con. 

With g/uy wax ſome new foundations lay 
Of virgin combs. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 

Whatever is the compoſition ot the vapour let it 
have but one quality of being very g/zy or viſcous, 
and it will mechanically ſolve all the phenomena of 
the grotto. Addifen. 

GLYN. x. /. [Iriſh; gleann, glyn, plur. 

Erſe; glexx, Scottiſh. ] A hollow be- 


tween two mountains. 
Though he could not beat out the Triſh, yet he 
did ſhut them up within thoſe narrow corners and 
glyns under the mountain's foot. Spenſer, 
To GNAR. . 1. [znypnan, Saxon; 
To GNARL. kuorren, Dutch.] To 


growl; to murmur; to ſnarl. 
When he *gan to rear his briſtles ſtrong, 
And felly gnar, until day's enemy 
Did him appeaſe. Spenſer. 
Thus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy ſide, 
And wolves are gaarling who thall gnaw thee firſt. 
Shakeſp. 
Gnarling ſorrow hath leſs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light. 
Shakeſp. R. II. 


The gnarring porter durſt not whine for doubt; 
Still were the furics while their ſovereign ſpoke. 
| Fairfax. 
GNARLED. adi. [| grar, nar, or nurr, is in 
Staffordſhire a hard knot of wood which 
boys drive with ſticks. ] Knotty. | 
Merciful heav'n! 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph*rous bolt 
Split'ſt the unwedgeable and grarled oak, 
Than the ſoft myrtle. Shakeſp, Meaf. for Meaſ. 
To GN ASH. v. 3. [knaſchen, Dutch.] To 
ſtrike together; to claſh. | 
The ſeer, who could not yet this wrath aſſwage, 
Row'd his green eyes, that ſparkl'd with his rage, 
And gnaſb'd his teeth. Dryd. Virg. 
To GNA8H. wv. 2. 
1. To grind or collide the teeth. 
He ſhall gna/> with his teeth, and melt away. 
PF. exit. 10. 
There {hall be weeping and gna/bing of teeth. 
Marth, viii, 
2. To rage even to colliſion of the teeth; 
to fume; te growl. 
His great iron teeth he ſtill did grind, 
And grimly gna/h, threatning revenge in vain. 


1 Spenſer. 
They gna/hed upon me with their teeth. 


of xxxv. 16. 
They him laid 
Gnaſbing for anguiſn, and deſpite and ſhame, 
To find himſelf not matchleſs. | Milton. 
With boiling rage Attrides burn'd, | 
And foam betwixt his gna/hing grinders churn'd. 


Dryden. 
GNAT. 2. . [znzz, Saxon.] mu 


glutten.] Exceſs of eating; luxury of the 


| verb wend. | 


6 O | 
1. A ſmell wine Ni ee; 
er . fl 


Her waggoner, a {mall grey-coated guat. . 
2. Any thing proverbially ſmall, Valea, lou 
Ye blind guides, which ſtrain at a ga; 4 y 
low a camel. 15 wk 
GNA'TFLOWER._7./. ¶ gnat and far * 3.1 
D wer.] A 
flower, otherwiſe called the beeflowe; * 
bird ſo called, be res b 
bird ſo called, becauſe he lives by catch ſol 
ing gnats. | : fa 
They deny that any bird is to be 8 
only the er.” Boe ph out h 1 
To GN AW. . . [znazan, Saxon . Fon Fi 4 
Dutch. ] N S 
1. To eat by degrees; to deyour by ſoy - 
_ corroſion, 6.4 
A knowing fellow, that would guat a man [ 
Like to a vermine, with his helliſh braine, 6, 1 
And many an honeſt ſoule, even quick had flair, ; 
- : C . 
To you fuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is gir'n, _— J 1 
Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings gnau. x 
Toy Dockers v. Wh 
2. To bite in agony or rage, | 
Alas, why graww you ſo your nether lip? 9. T 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame. E 
: : Shakeſ. Othellh 
They grawed their tongues for pain. EY 10 
f 3 Rev. Tri. 1%, T 
He comely fell, and dying grand the ground, 9. 
: ; Dryaen « | 
3- To wear away by biting. 
Grawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, Tha 
I gain'd my freedom. Shakeſp. Comedy if Erin 8 
Like rotten fruit I fall, worn like a cloth, = 
Guan into rags by the devouring moth, Sardja 2 
A lion, hampered in a net, called to a mouſe to 
help him out of the ſnare : the mouſe grawed the I 
threads to pieces, and ſet the lion at liberty, rl 
: LEftrargy 
4. To fret; to waſte ; to corrode, Ee 
5. To pick with the teeth. 
His bones clean pick'd ; his very bones they ga. hy | 
FI Dajan, | 
To GN Aw. v. 2. To exerciſe the teeth, It _ 
is now uſed actively. Tree 
I might well, like the ſpaniel, graw upon the 
chain that ties me; but I ſhould tooner mar ny 0, J 
teeth than procure liberty. Karg. any 
See the hell of having a falle woman: ny bet Th 
ſhall be abuſed, my coffers ranſacked, my reputatin Cone 
gnawn at. Shakeſpeart Sh 
I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks, 
A thouſand men that fiſhes gat d _ | Yo 
; 5 akeſp. R. Il. Sir, { 
GNAWER. 2. J. [from ęnaꝛv.] One tiit l 
gnaws a j 
2 , adroa; 
Gno'mon, 2. ſ. [yew] The hand or pn Th 
of a dial. | Th 
The gnomon of every dial is ſuppoſed to r. Gay h 
ſent the axis of the world, and therefore the toten Put 
or extremities thereof muſt directly antwer t0 !!f and o 
North and South pole. Her ma 
There were from great antiquity ſun-dials, by it 1 Thi 
ſhadow of a ſtyle or gnomon, denoting the e. Ws 
the day. Leu, hen 
Gno'MONICKS. 2. . [ywwworxh.] A ſcent * 
which makes a part of the mathematics . 
it teaches to find a juſt proportion © To ita 
ſhadows for the conſtruction of all kind = r 
of ſun and moon dials, and for Kno al the 
what o'clock it is by means thereof; à | Hin 
alſo of a gnomor or ſtile, that thron Elbe, 
off the ſhadow for this purpoſe. Tre 1 
To GO. w. 2. pret. I went ; I how? 5 Maler 
[zan, Saxon. This was probably di, For rob. 
ged to gone, or gang, then conte F Þpon 1 
to go. Went is the preterite of ie! 


1. To 


60 
. To walk; to move ſtep by ſtep. 


You know that love 


J in ſervice where it cannot go. Shakeſp. 
by ag Shins months thoſe mg become ©: 
tear, Jous ; and having yielded to the extenſion, the pati- 

ent makes ſhift to g9 upon it, though lamely. 

fag,  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
It, 24, 3. To move; not ſtand ſtill. 

] A Riſe, let us be going. Matt. xxvi. 46. 
er. + To walk ſolemnly. : 
. A If there be cauſe tor the church to go forth in 
; emn proceſſion, his whole family have ſuch bu- 
atch. {1213 come upon them that no one can be ſpared. 

; Hooker, 
Ie but To walk leiſurely ; not run. 
dence, And muſt I go to him 3 ; 
gba, Thou muſt run to him; for thou haſt ſtaid ſo 

lanz, that ging will ſcarce ſerve the turn. 

„ flow N | Shakeſpeare, 
| Jo march or walk a- foot. | 
. 1 will only go through on my feet, Num. xx. 19. 

6, To travel; to journey. 
lain, From them I go, 
apman, This uncouth errand ſole. Milton, 
5 raw „ To proceed; to make a progreſs. 


Thus others we with defamation wound, 
While they ſtab us; and fo the jeſt goes round. 

: Dryden. 
g. To remove from place to place. 
I am in blood 

Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go 0'er. Jhakeſp. 
g. To depart from a place; to move from 


a place; the oppoſite of zo come. 


Othelly 


XV). 19, 
bund. 


* | hope it be not gore, to tell my lord 

That I kiſs aught but him. Shakeſpeare. 
pl At once, good-night : = 
Era, Stand not upon the order of your goings 
1 Bat go at once. x Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Sarda Aud when the had fo ſaid ſhe went her way. 
moule to Jo. xi. 28. 
ted the I will let you go, that ye may ſacrifice, only you 


ſhall not go very tar away. Ex. viii. 28. 
Colcheiter oyſters are put into pits, where the ſea 


fang. 


g:eth and cometh, Bacan's Natural Hiſtory. 
A young tall ſquire 
y gran. Did from the camp at firſt before him go. Cowley. 
Dan. Then I concur to let him go for Greece, 
eth. It And with our Egypt fairly rid of him. Dryden, 


Gs firſt the matter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind. Pope. 
0, To move or paſs in any manner, or to 
any end, | 
Though the vicar be bad, or the parſon be evil, 
G:not for thy tything thyſelf to the devil. Tuſjer. 
dhe may go to bed when ſhe liſt ; all is as ſhe will. 


upon the 
mar my 
Karg. 
my del 
eputaunn 
th eſ pearts 
5 
. f. ll. 
ne that 


You did wiſh that I would make her tur 3 
Sir, the can turn and turn, and yet go on. Shakeſp. 
am glad to ſee your lordthip abroad : 1 heard 
fay your lordihip was fick : I hope your lordſhip goes 
abroad by advice, Shakeſpeare. 
The mourners go about the ſtreets. Eccl. xii. 6; 
The ſun thall go down over the prophets, and the 
Gay hall be dark over them. Mac. iii. 6. 
Put every man his ſword by his fide, and g9 in 
and out from gate to gate throughout the camp. 


f Ex. xxxii. 27. 
The ſun, which once did ſhine alone, DIM 


d or pit 


to rept 
e oer 
ver to the 
Harri. 
ls, by de 


e hour dt ung down his head, and wiſh? 
Browt, hen he beheld as e — 225 
ſcience en the wortd, and giving light. Herbert. 
naticks! As; 5 the reſt at awful diſtance ſtood, 
ed they had been there as ſervants ſet, 


o ſtay, or to 89 on, as he thought good, 


I kind And not purſue, but wait on his retreat. Dryd 
-nowing L I not chillren 851g, till you have given them 
reof; 2 * Iatisfattion they are capable of. Locle. 
them bs rec ea Acquaints us that his fleet wer? up the 


110g carried his arms as tar as that river. 


Tuns. 
The laſt advice 7 Arbuthnet, 


ve in has ak give you relates. to your behavi- 
Iy ct * ben you are going to be hanged, which, either 
robbing '0 » 
mtr X Jour matter, for houſebreaking, or goin 
pon the highway, ma ha ras... 
the of » May very probably be your lot. 


Sift's Directions to the Footman, 
I To 


Shakeſp. | 


G O 

Thoſe who come for gold will ge off with pewter 

and braſs, rather than return empty. vt. 
11. To paſs in company with others. 

Thou ſhalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, 
and ſhalt go forth in the dances of them that make 
merry. Fer. xxxi. 4. 

Away, and with thee go, the worſt of woes, 
That ſeekꝰ' ſt my friendſhip, and the gods thy foes. 


Chapman. 
He goeth in company with the workers of ini- 
_ quity, and walketh with wicked men, 0h. 


Whatever remains in ſtory of Atlas, or his king- 


dom of old, is ſo obſcured with age or fables, that | 


it may gs along with thoſe of the Atlantick iflands. 
| Temple. 


12. To proceed in any courſe of life good 


or bad. 


And the Levites that are gone away far from me, 
when Iſrael went aſtray, which went aſtray away 
from me after their idols, they ſhall even bear their 
iniquity. : Exel. xliv. 10. 

13. To proceed in mental operations. 

If I had unwarily too far engaged myſelf for the 
preſent publiſhing it, truely I ſhould have kept it 
by me till I had once again gore over it. 

Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 

Thus I have gone through the ſpeculative con- 
ſideration of the Divine Providence. Hale. 

I hope, by going over all theſe particulars, you 
may receive ſome tolerable ſatisfaction about this 
great ſubject. South. 
If we go over the laws of Chriſtianity, we ſhall 
find that, excepting a few particulars, they enjoin 
the ſame things, only they have made our duty 
more clear and certain. Tillotſon. 


In their primary qualities we can go but a very | 


little way. Locke. 
I go over ſome parts of this argument again. and 
enlarge a little more upon them. Locke. 
They are not able all their lite-time to reckon, or 
regularly go over any moderate ſeries of numbers. 
| Locke, 
14. 'To take-any road. 
I will go along by the highway; 1 will neither 
turn to the right hand, nor to the left. Deut. ii. 27. 
Who ſhall bemoan thee? Or who ſhall go aſide 
to aſk how thou doeſt? Fer. xv, 5. 
His horſes go about 
Almoſt a mile. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
I have endeavoured to eicape into the eaſe and 
freedom of a private ſcene, where a man may go his 
own way and his own pace. „ Temple. 
ts. To march in a hoſtile or warlike man- 


ner. 
You were advis'd his fleſh was capable 
Of wounds and ſcars, and that his forward ſpirit 
Would lift where moit trade of danger rang'd; _ 
Yet did you ſay go forth. Shakpſeeare's Henry IV. 
We be not able to go up againſt the people; for 
they are ſtronger than we. Numb. xiii. 3t. 
Let us go down after the Philiſtines by night, and 
ſpoil them until the morning light. 1 Sa. xiv. 36. 
Thou art able to go againſt this Philittine to fight 
with him. I Sa. xvii. 33. 
The remnant of Jacob ſhall be among the Gentiles 
as a lion among the beaſts of the foreſt; who, if he 
go through, both treadeth down and teareth in 
pieces, and none can deliver, Mic. v. 8. 


16. To change ſtate or opinion for better 
or worſe. 
We will not hearken to the king's words to go 
from our religion. 1 Mac. ii. 22. 
The regard of the publick ſtate, in ſo great a 
danger, made all thoſe goodly things, which zvext fo 
to wreck, to be lightly accounted of in compariſon of 
their lives and liberty. Knolles. 
They look upon men and matters with an evil 
eye; and are beſt pleaſed when things go backward, 
which is the worſt property of a ſervant of a prince 
or ſtate. Bacon. 
All goes to ruin, they themſelves contrive 
To rob the honey, and ſubvert the hive. Dryden. 
Landed men, by their providence and good huſ- 
bandry, accommodating their expences to their in- 
come, keep themſelves from going backwards in the 


| Addiſon. 


world. Ockes 
Cato, we all go into your opinion, 


b) 
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17. To apply one's ſelf. 

Seeing himſelf confronted by ſo many, like a re- 
ſolute orator, he went not to denial, but to juitify 
his cruel falſehood. | Sidney. 

Becauſe this atheiſt goes mechanically to work, he 
will not offer to affirm that all the parts of the em- 


at a time. 
18. To have recourſe to. 
Dare any of you, having a matter againſt another, 
ge to law before the unjuſt, and not before the 
| faints? : 1 Cor. 
19. To be about to do. | 
So extraordinary an example, in ſo degenerate. an 
age, deſerves for the rarity, and, I was going to 
ſay, for the incredihility of it, the atteſtation of all 
that knew him, and conſidered his worth. Locke. 
20. To ſhift; to paſs life not quite well. 
Every goldſmith, eager to engroſs to himſelf as 
much as he could, was content to pay high for it, 
rather than ga without. Locke. 
Cloaths they muſt have; but if they ſpeak for 
this tuff, or that colour, they ſhould be ſure to go 
without it. Locke. 
21. To decline; to tend towards death or 
ruin. 'This ſenſe is only in the participles 
going and gone. 
He is far gone, and, truly, in my youth, 
I ſuffer'd much extremity for love, 
Very near this. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
22. Jo be in party or deſign. 
They with the vanquiſh'd prince and party go, 
And leave their temples empty to the foe. Dryden. 
23. To eſcape. 
Timotheus himſelf fell into the hands of Doſi- 
theus and Sofipater, whom he beſought with much 
craft to let him go with his life. 2 Mac. xii. 24. 


24. To tend to any act. 


Bentley. 


him Ne 
In parcels as I did, would have gene near 
To fall in love with him. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
25. To be uttered. 
His diſciples perſonally appeared among them, 
Addi 6. 


concerning a life ſo full of miracles. 


26. To be talked of; to be known. 
It has the greateſt town in the iſtand that goes 
under the name of Ano-Caprea, and is in ſeveral 
places covered with a very fruitful foil. Addiſon, 


27. To paſs; to be received. 
| Becauſe a fellow of my acquaintance ſet forth her 
praiſes in verſe, 1 will only repeat them, and ſpare my 
own tongue, fince ſhe goes for a woman, Sidney. 
And the man went among men for an old man 
in the days of Saul. 1 Sa, Xvite 12. 
A kind imagination makes a bold man have vigour 
and enterprize in his air and motion : it ſtamps va- 
lue upon his face, and tells the people he is to go 
for ſo much. | ollier, 
Clipping ſhould be finally ſtopped, and the money 
which remains ſhould ga according to its true _ 
Locke. 


28. To move by mechaniſm. 
This pope is decrepid, and the bell gocth for him. 
| Bacon. 
Clocks will go as they are ſet; but man, 
Irregular man's never conſtant, never certain. 
Otway, 
'Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 


29. To be in motion from whatever cauſe. 
The weyward ſiſters, hand in hand, N 
Poſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Clipt and waſhed money goes about, when the 
entire and weighty lies hoarded up. Waller. 


30. To move in any direction. 

Doctor, he is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer 
of bodies: if you ſhould tight, you ge againſt the 
hair of your profeſſions. 

Shall the ſhadow go forward ten degrees, or go 

back ten degrees? 2 Kings, xx. g. 


| 31. To flow; to pals; to have a courſe. 


bryon could, according to his explication, be formed 


* . .. 


There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd 


and aſcertained the report which had gane abroad 


Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. Popes 


Shakeſpeare. , 
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The god I am, whoſe yellow water flows 
Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes, 
Tyber my name. Dryden's Ar. 
32. To have any tendency, | | 
Athenians, know 
Againſt right reaſon all your counſels go; 
This is not fair, nor profitable chat, 
Nor t'other queſtion proper for debate. Dryden. 
33. To be in a ſtate of eompact or partner- 
ſhip. | 
5 a lion was beſtriding an ox that he had newly 
plucked down, a robber paſſing by cried out to 
: e half ſhares: you ſhould go your ſnip, ſays the: 
Aion, if you were not ſo forward to be your own 
carver. L' Eftrange. 
There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt. 
a lion, an aſs, and a fox, and they were to g9 equal 
ſhares in the booty. . L' Eftrange. 
34. To be regulated by any method; to 
proceed upon principles. | 
Where the multitude beareth ſway, laws that ſhall 
tend to the preſervation of that ſtate muſt make 
common ſmaller offices to go by lot, for fear of ſtri fe 
and diviſions likely to ariſe. Hooker. 
We are to go by another meaſure. Spratt. 
The principles I there wwerrt on, I ſee no reaſon to 
Alter. Locke. 
The reaſons that they went upon were very ſpecious 
and probable. Bentley. 
35. To be pregnant. 
Great bellied women, 
That had not half a week to go. 
The fruit the goes with, | 
1 pray that it good time and life may find. 
Sbaleſp. H. VIII. 
Of living creatures ſome are a longer time in 
the womb, and ſome ſhorter : women go commonly 
nine months, the cow and the ewe about fix months. 
Bacon. 
Some do go with their young the ſixth part of a 
year, or two over or under, that is, about fix or nine 
weeks: and the whelps of theſe ſee not till twelve 
days. Brown. 
And now with ſecond hopes ſhe goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws. 
36. To paſs; not to remain. 
She began to afflict him, and his ſtrength werr 
from him. Judges xvi. 19. 
When our merchants have brought them, if our 
commodities will not be enough, our money muſt go 
to pay for them. Lac ke. 
37. To paſs, or be looſed; not to be re- 


tained, 
Then he lets me go, 
And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 
He ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes. 
Shakefe Hamlet. 
Leet go the hand of that arch heretick. Shake/. 
38. To be expended. F 
Scholars are cloſe and frugal of their words, and 
not willing to let any go for ornament, if they will 
not ſerve tor uſe. : Felton. 
39. To be in order of time or place. | 
We muit enquire farther what is the connexion 
of that ſentence with thoſe that go before it, and 
thofe which follow it. Watts. 
40. To reach or be extended to any degree. 
Can another man perceive that I am conſcious of 
any thing, when l perceive it not myſelf ? No man's 
knowledge here can ge beyond his experience. 
Locke, 
41. To extend to conſequences. 5 
It is not one maſter that either directs or takes 
notice of theſe : it goes a great way barely to permit 
them. L'Eftrange. 
42. To reach by effects. | 
Contid-ring the cheapneſs, fo much money might 
go farther than a ſum ten times greater conld do 
now. : Wilkins, 
43. To extend in meaning. 5 
His amorous expreſſions go no further than virtue 
may allow. Dryden's Ovid, Preface. 
44. To ſpread; to be diſperſed ; to reach. 
Whoſe fleſh, torn off by lumps, the ray'nous foe 
In morſels cut, to make it farther go. Tate. 


'Shakeſþ. 


Milton. 


= 


not reform their lives, and root out their old vicious 


GO 


45. To have influence; to be of weight; 


to be of value. 

I had another reaſon to decline it, that ever uſes 
to go far with me upon all new inventions or expe- 
riments; which is, that the beſt trial of them is by 
time, and obſerving whether they live or no. 
Temple, 

*Tis a rule that goes a great way in the govern- 
ment of a ſober man's life, not to put any thing to 
hazard that may be ſecured by induſtry, confider- 
ation, or circumſpection. L' Eftrange. 

Whatever appears againſt their prevailing vice. 
Fe, for nothing, being either not applied, or paſſing 
or libel and ſlander. : Swift. 

46. To be rated one with another; to be 
conſidered with regard to greater or leſs 
worth, | 

I think, as the-world goes, he was a good ſort of 
man enough. Arbuathnot. 

47- To contribute; to conduce; to con- 
cur; to be an ingredient, 

The medicines which go to the ointments are 
ſo ſtrong, that, if they were uſed inwards, they 
would kill thoſe that uſe them. Bacon. 

More parts of the greater wheels ge to the making 
one part of their lines. 


compleating this relation : there is no ſmall ſhare of 
honour and «conſcience and ſufficiency required. 
Collier of Friendſhip. 
I give the ſex their revenge, by laying together 
the many vicious characters that prevail in the male 
world, and ſhewing the different ingredients that 
25 to the making up of ſuch different humours and 
conſtitutions. ddiſor. 
Something better and greater than high birth and ; 
quality muſt go toward acquiring thoſe demonſtra- 
tions of publick eſteem and love. Swift to Pope. 


48. To fall out, or terminate; to ſucceed. 
Your ſtrong poſſeſſion much more than your right, 
Or elſe it mult go wrong with you and me. Shake. 
Howe'er the buſineſs goes, you have made fault 
I' th* boldneſs of your ſpeech. ' = Shakeſp. 
I will ſend to thy father, and they ſhall declare 
unto him how things go with thee. 
In many armies, it the matter ſhould be tried 
by duel between two champions, the victory ſhall 
go on the one fide; and yet, if it be tried by the 
groſs, it would go on the other fide. - Bacon. 
It has been the conitant obſervation of all, that 
if a miniſter had a cauſe depending in the court, it 
was ten to one but it wert againſt him. South, 
At the time of the prince's landing, the father, 
eaſily foreſeeing how things would ge, went over, 
like many others, to the prince. Swift. 
Whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt me, 
you muſt pay me the reward. Witts's Logick. 


49. To be in any ſtate. This ſenſe is im- 


rſonal. 
It ſhall go ill with him that is left in his taberna- 
cle. 9, XX. 
He called his name Beriah, becauſe it went evil 
with his houſe. 1 Chron. vii. 23. 


50. To proceed in train or conſequence, 
How goes the night, boy ? 

— The moon is down: I have not heard the clock 
And ſhe goes down at twelve. 
had hope, | 

When violence was ceaſed, and war on earth, 
All would have then gore well. Miltan. 
Duration in itſelf is to be conſidered as going on 
in one conſtant, equal, uniform courſe. Locke. 


51. To Go abant. To attempt - to endea- 


Your; to ſet one's ſelf to any vuſineſs. 
O dear father, 

It is thy buſineſs that I go about. Shakeſpeare. 
I loft him ; but ſo found, as well I ſaw 
He could not loſe himſelf, but went about 

His father's buſineſc. Milton. 

Which anſwer exceedingly united the vulgar minds 

to them, who concurred only with them as they 

ſaw them like to prevail in what they went about. 

Clarendon. 

Some men, from a falſe perſuaſion that they can- 


Glanville's Serpfis. | 
There goes a great many qualitications to the | 


Tob. x. 8. 


Sbakeſpeare® | 


habits, never ſo much at attempt ts Wou 
about it, pt en * er 
Either my book is plainly enough ut, . 
rightly underſtood by thoſe who pete = to be 
atteation and indifferency, or elſe I have wit 
ſo obſcurely that it is in vain to go about t» 2 


They never go @bout,. as in former ti Let 

c palli 1 mes, to hide 

* late their vices; but expoſe them * [ 

WU! 4 

52. To Go gfide, To err; to deviate fron 
If any man's wife go 4d 

againſt him, e 4fide, and commit a treſpſ 


Numb. v. 2. 


53. To Go between, To interpoſe ; tg 


moderate between two. 
I did go between them, as 1 ſaid; but 


that, he loved her; for, indeed, more thay 


he Was ma! for 


her. 785 Shakeſpeare, 
54+ To Go by. To paſs away unnaticed 
Do not you come my tardineſs to chide, 


That laps'd in time and paſſion, lets go 3 
Th? important acting of ne dread . 
Shatbeſp, II 

So much the more our carver's excelle?? _—_ 
Which lets go y ſome ſixteen years, and make; l. 
As ſhe liv'd now. Shakeſpeare's Wintey', Tie 

What's that to us? The time goes by ; away, ; 

Shakeſpeare, 
55. To Go by, To find or get in the con. 
cluſion. 

In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worſe, whatever be her cauſe, M 

He's ſure to go by the worſt that contends uiha 
_— that is too mighty tor him. L. Eftrang, 
56. To Go by, To obſerve as a rule. 

'Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that by ſearching one ca 
poſitively judge of the ſize and form of a tors; 
and indeed the frequency of the fits, and violen 
of the ſymptoms, are a better rule to g 5y, + 

| Sharp's Sargey, 
57. To Go down. To be ſwallowed; u 
be received, not rejected. 

Nothing fo ridiculous, nothing ſo impoſſibly 
but it goes down whole with him for trith an} 
earneſt, 'Eftrargr 

Folly will not eaſily go down in its own natu! 
form with diſcerning judges. Dricen 

If he be hungry, bread will go down, [ir 

Miniſters are ſo wiſe to leave their proceedings 
be accounted for by reaſoners at a diſtance, uh 
often mould them into the ſyſtems that do not only 
go down very well in the coffeehouſe, but are furpli 
tor pamphlets in the preſent age. ci! 


oY 


The Lord ſhall preſerve thy going cut and 
coming in. J. 
59. To Go in and out. To be at liberty. 
He ſhall go in and out, and find paſture. Ju. 
60. To Go gf. To die; to go out of lit; 
to deceaſe. | 

I would the friends we miſs 1 og: 
Some mult go off; and yet, by theſe 1 ic, _ 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought Sal 

In this manner he wer? off, not like a mas i 

departed out of life, but ene that returned 2 

abode. alt, 
61. To Go off. To depart from a pot. 

The leaders having charge from you to f, 
Will not go F until they hear you ſpeak, 

Shak, Hen, I 
62. To GO o. To make attack. 
Bold Cethegus . 
Whoſe valour I have turn d into his poiſons 
And prais'd ſo to daring, as he would _ 1 
= Go on upon the Gods. Bn .. 
63. To Go on. To proceed. 

He found it a great war to keep 
was fain to go v in his ſtory. 

He that deſires only that 

religion ſhall go on, is pleaſed 
the inſtrament. h 
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tare eſcaped many threat of ill fits by theſe 
the 


tions 3 If o on, the only poltice I have dealt 
2 for the belly of a Re ſheep, Temple. 
To look upon the ſoul as going on from ſtrengthto 
Rrength, to conſider that the is to ſhine for ever 
with new acceſſions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity, is agreeable. f 
Go an chearſully in the glorious courſe you have 
undertaken Addiſon. 
Copious bleeding is the moſt effectual remedy in 
the beginning of the diſeaſe; but when the ex- 
toration goes on ſucceſsfully, not ſo proper, becaule 
fe omerimes ſuppreſſeth it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
1 have already handled ſome abuſes during the 
late management, and in convenient time ſhall go an 
with the reſt. Swift. 
When we had found that deſign impracticable, we 
ſhould not have gone on in ſo expentive a manage- 
ment of it. 8 5 Swift. 
Many clergymen write in ſo diminutive a manner, 
with ſuch frequent blots and interlineations, that 
they are hardly able to go on without perpetual he- 
{12:ions. or extraordinary expletives. Swift. 
1 with you health to go oz with that noble work. 
Berkley. 
64. To Go ever, To revolt; to betake 


kimſelf to another party. 

In the change of religion, men of ordinary un- 
derſtandings don't ſo much conſider the principles as 
the practice of thoſe to whom they go over. Addiſon. 

Power, which, according to the old maxim, was 
uſed to ſolfow, is now gone over to money. Swift, 

65. To Go out, To go upon any expedition. 

You need not have pricked me: there are other 

men fitter to go cut than I. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
66, To Go out. To be extinguiſhed. 

Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go out, 

With titles blown from adulation ? Shak, Henry V. 

Spirit of wine burned till it go out of itſelf, will 
burn no more. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The care of a ſtate, or an army, ought to be as 
tonſtant as the chymiſt's fire, to make any great 


production; and it it goes out for an hour, 2 
the whole operation fails. emple, 


The morning, as miſtaken, turns about; 

And all her early fires again go out. Dryd, Aureng. 
Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and the 

flame rather ge 6:27 than be ſmothered. Collier. 
My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 


And iife itſelf goes out at thy diſpleaſure. Addiſ. Cato. 


And at her telt approach and ſecret might, 

Art after art goes ot, and all is night. Pope's Dunc. 
67. To Go through, To perform throughly ; 
to execute. | 

Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through 
ith that kind of life, he was as deſirous for his 
like as for his own to enter into it. Sidney. 

It you can as well go through with the ſtatute 
laws of that land, I will think you have not loſt all 
your time there. Spenſer. 

Kings ought not to ſuffer their council to go 
through with the reſolution and direction, as if it 
depended on them, but take the matter back into 
their own hands. . | Bacon. 

Hle much feared the earl of Antrim had not 
ſteadineſs of mind enough to go through with ſuch 
an undertaking, | : Clarendon, 

The amazing difficulty and greatneſs of his ac- 
count will rather terrify than inform him, and keep 
bim from ſetting heartily about ſuch a taſk, as he 
delt ars ever to go through with it. South's Serm. 
The powers In Germany are borrowing money, 
in order to go throxgh their part of the expence. 

68. Addiſun on the War. 
8. To Go through. To ſuffer; to undergo. 

I tell thee that it is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
common good that thou ſhouldeſt go through this 
cration, Arbuthnet. 

bg. J Go upey, To take as a principle. 
Tais ſuppoſition I have gone upon through thoſe 
: 8 f | Addi ſan. 
70. The ſenſes of this word are very in- 
ſtint: its general notion is motion or 
progreſſion, It commonly expreſſes paſſage 
om a place, in oppoſition to come. This 


3; often obſervable even in figurative ex 
Vo L, | : 


3 : 


preſſions. We ſay, the words that go be- 
fore and that come after: to-day goes away 
and to-morrow comes. | 

Go ro. interj. Come, come, take the right 
courſe. A ſcornful exhortation. 

Gs to then, O thou far renowned ſon 
Of great Apollo; ſhew thy famous might | 
In medicine. Spenſer. 

Go to, go to, thou art a fooliſh fellow; 

Let me be clear of thee. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 

My favour is not bought with words like theſe : 
Goto ; you'll teach your tongue another tale. Rzxve, 

Go-By. 2. /. Deluſion; artifice; circum- 
vention; over- reach. 

Except an apprentice is inſtructed how to adul- 
terate and varniſh, and give you the go by upon 
occaſion, his maſter may be charged with neglect. 

Collier on Pride. 
Go-CART. 2. /. | go and cart. ] A machine 
in which children are incloſed to teach 
them to walk, and which they puſh for- 
ward without danger of falling. 
Young children, who are try'd in 
Co- carta, to keep their ſteps from ſliding, 
When members knit, and legs grow itronger, 
Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer. Prior. 
Goa. 2. J. [zad, Saxon.] A pointed in- 
ſtrument with which oxen are driven for- 
ward. 
Ott in his harden'd hand a gead he bears. 
To GoaD. v. g. | from the noun.] 
1. To prick or drive with the goad. 
2. To incite; to ſtimulate; to inſtigate; 
to drive forward. 
Moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue. Spb. Meaf. for Meaſure. 
Goaded with moſt ſharp occaſions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The uſe of your own virtues. Shakeſpeare, 
Of all that breathes the various progeny, 
Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee, Dryden. 
GOAL. 7. /. | gaule, French, a long pole, ſet 
up to mark the bounds of the race. ] 
1. The landmark ſet up to bound a race; 
the point marked out to which racers run. 

As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 
Part curb their fiery ſteeds, or ſhun the goat 
With rapid wheels. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

And the ſlope ſun his upward beam 
Shoots againſt the duſky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal. 


2, 'The ſtarting poſt, 


Pope, 


Milton, 


Haſt thou beheld, when from the goal they ſtart, 


The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Ruſh to the race ? Dryden's Virgil, 
3. The final purpoſe; the end to which a 

deſign tends. 

Our poet has always the gcal in his eye, which 
directs him in his race: lome beautiful deſign, 
which he firit eſtabliſhes, and then contrives the 
means, which will naturally conduct him to his end. 


Dryd. 
Each individual ſeeks a ſeveral goa/; | 
But heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole. 
Po Eo 
So man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome 1phere unknown; 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal ; 
'Tis but a part we fee, and not a whole. Pope. 


4. It is ſometimes improperly written tor 
goal, or jail. 
GoaR. 2. J. ¶ goror, Welſh.] Any edging 
ſewed upon cloth to ſtrengthen it. Skinner. 
GOAT. z. /. [gar, Saxon and Scotiſh. | 
A raminant animal that ſeems a middle 
ſpecies between deer and ſheep. _ 
Gall of goat, and (lips of yew. Shakeſp. Mach. 
We Cyclops care not for your goat-fed Jove, 
Nor other bleſt ones; we are better farre. Chapm. 
You may draw naked boys riding and playing 
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phins. Peachams» 
The little bear that rock'd the mighty Jove, 
The ſwan whoſe borrow'd ſhape conceal'd his love, 
Are grac'd with light; the nurſing goat's repaid 
With heav'n, and duty rais'd the pious maid. Creech. 
GoA'TBEARD. 2. /. | g:at and beard; barba 
capri.] A plant. | 
Goa'rcHAFER, 2. /. An inſect; a kind 
of beetle. £ Bailey. 
Goa'THERD. 2. J. [ar and hynd, Saxon, 
a feeder or tender. | One wlioſe employ- 
ment 1s to tend goats, 
Is not thilk ſame goa proud, 
That fits on yonder bank, i 
Whoſe ſtraying herd thiemſelf doth ſhroud | 
Among the buſhes rank? Spenſer's Paſtoralt. 


and the marquis and his ſervant chaced the kid 
about the itack, ten. 


Goa'rMARJORAM. . / The ſame with 
GOATSBEARD, ; 


Goa'rsMILK. 2. J [ goa? and mil.] This 


S 
is more properly two words, 
After the fever and ſuch like accidents are di- 
minithed, afles and goat/mi/k may be neceſſary. 
H 1ſeman's Surgery. 
GoA'TMILKER. 2. J. [goat and milker.} A 


| Bailey. 
GoaT's Rae. u. /. [ galega.] A plant. 

Goat's Rue has the reputation of being a great 

alexipharmick and ſudoritick : the Italians eat it 


Goa'T8KIN. 2. /. | grat and ſc iu. 
Then fill'd two goarfkins, with her hands divine ; 
With water one, and one with fable wine.” Pope. 
Goa'rs-THORN. 2. J. ¶ goat and thorr,] An 
herb. | 
Goa'T1sn, adj. [from goat.] Reſembling 
a goat in any quality: as, rankneſs ; luſt, 
An admirable evaſion of a whoremaſter, man, te 


lay his goati/þ diſpoſition on the change of a ſtar. 
| 5 - Shakeſp. King Lear. 


tufts not unlike the beard of that lecherous animal. 
More againſt Atheiſm. 
GoB. . /; [gobe, French. ] A ſmall quan- 
tity. A low word. 
Do'ſt think I have ſo little wit as to part with 
ſuch a g9% of money? I Eftrange. 
GO'BBET. 2. /. ¶ gobe, French.] A mouth- 
ful; as much as can be ſwallowed at once, 
Therewith ſhe ſpew'd, out of her filthy maw, 
A flood of poiton, horrible and black, 
Full of great lumps of fleih and get raw. Spenſer. 
By devilith policy art thou grown greaty 
And like ambitious Sylla, overgorg'd 
With gobbets of thy mother's blecfing heart. Shak, 
The cooks, flicing it into little g95bets, prick it 
on a prong of irgn, and hang it in a furnace. 
pi . Sand ys i Travels. 
The giant gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay ftretch'd at length, and ſnoring in his den, 
Beicking raw gobbers from his maw, o'ercharg'd 


To Go'BBEY. wv. a. [from the noun. l 
ſwallow at a mouthful. A low word, ' 
Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and 
gobbets up bath together, L' Eftrange. 


To GO'BBLE. v. a. ¶ gober, to ſwallow, old 


mult and noiſe. | 
The ſheep were ſo keen upon the acorns, that 
they p:65/ed up now and then à piece oi the chat 
along with them. 
Ot laſt year's corn in barn great ſtore; 


Fat turkies gebung at the door. Pran. 
he time too precious now to wafte, 

And ſupper gebb/cd up in hafte, 

Aguin atreſli to cards they run. Swift. 


Go/BBLUtR Xs. þe [from gobble. ] One that 
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with their paper-mills upon goats, eaglesy or dot- 


They firit gave the gratherd good contentment, 


Kind of owl ſo called from ſucking goats. 


raw and boiled; with us it is of no eſteem. Hi, 


The laſt is notorious for its goati/h ſmell, and 


With purple wine and cruddled gore contus'd. Add iſ. 


French. ] To ſwallow haſtily with tu- 


L Lirange. 


deyvours - 
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GOD 
devours in haſte; a gormand; a greedy 
Go'-BETWEEN. 2. /. [g? and between, | One 
that tranſacts buſineſs by running between 
two parties. Commonly in an ill ſenſe. 
Even as you came in to me, her aſſiſtant, or 
go-between, parted from me: I ſay I ſhall be with 
her between ten and eleven. Shakeſpeare. 
Go'BLErT. 2. J. [gobelet, French.) A bowl, 
or cup, that holds a large draught. 
My figur'd god/ets for a diſh of wood. Shakeſp. 
We love not loaded boards, and gob/ets crown'd ; 
But free from ſurfeits our repoſe is ſound. Denham. 
Crown high the go4/ers with a cheerful draught; 
Enjoy the preſent hour, adjourn the future thought. 


Dryden. 
Go'sLIN. 2. /. [French ; gobeline, which 
Spen Cr has once retained ; writing it in 
three ſyllables. This word ſome derive 
from the Gibellines, a faction in Italy; fo 
that elf? and goblin is Guelph and Grbelline, 
becauſe the children of either party were 
terrified by their nurſes with the name of 
the other: but it appears that % is 
Welſh, and much older than thoſe fac- 
tions. Elf Uj/hon, are phantoms of the 
2ight, and the Germans likewiſe have 
long had fpirits among them named Ge- 
Baldi, from which gobeline might be de- 
rived. ] 
1. An evil ſpirit; a walking ſpirit; a 
frightful phantom. | 


Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 
Re thou a ſpirit of health, or g:4/iz damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts from hel! ! 
Shakeſp. 
To whom the gob/ir:, full of wrath, reply'd, 
Art thou that traytor angel? Milt-n's Paradiſe Loft. 
Always, whilſt he is young, be ſure to preſerve 
his tender mind from. all impreſſions and notions of 
3 and goblins, or any fearful apprehenſions in 
the dark. | £2cke.. 


2. A fairy; an elf. 
His ſon was Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelincs in bloody field; 
But Elfant was of mott renowned fame, 
Who of all cryſtal did Paathea build. Spenſer. 
Go, charge my geblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulſions; thorten up their finews 
With aged cratinps. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Mean time the village rouzes up the fire, 
While well atteſted, and as well believ'd, 


Heard ſolemn goes the gob/in ſtory round. Thomſo7:.. 


GOD. . J. [zov, Saxon, which likewiſe 
ſignifies goed. 
both ſenſes with only accidental variations 
through all the 'Teutonick dialects. 

1. The Supreme Being. 


God is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip him muſt 
worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. John, iv. 24. 
God above 


Deal between thee and me. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
All the churches of God are united into one by 


the unity of diſcipline and government, by virtue 
whereof the ſame Chritt ruleth in them all. Pearſon. 


The Supreme Being, whom. we call God, is ne- 
ceſſary, ſelt-exiſtent, eternal, immenſe, omnipotent, 


omniſcient, and beſt being; and therefore alſo a being 


who is and ought to be eſteemed moſt ſacred or holy. 


Grew's Coſmel. 


2, A falſe god; an idol. 


He that facrificeth unto any god, fave unto the | 
Lord only, he ſhall be utterly deſtroyed. Exed. xxii. |. 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the get, 
They kill us for their ſport. Shaeſpeare's King Lear. 
Strong god of arms, whoſe iron ſceptre ſways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean ſeas, - 
And Scythian colds, and Thracia's Winter coaſt, 
Where ſtand thy ſteeds, and thou art honour'd moſt. 


Dr den. 


The ſame, word paſſes in| 


o 
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3. Any perſon or thing deified or too much 
honoured. 
Whoſe end is deſtruction, whoſe god is their belly. 
il, ili. 
I am not Licio, : 
But one that ſcorns to live in this diſguiſe, 


For ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a gad of ſuch a cullion. Shakeſpeare. 


To Go. w. a. [from the noun. ] To deify; 


to exalt to divine honours. 
This laſt old man, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; 8 
Nay, gadded me, indeed. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Go'DCHILD. z. . [god and child. |} A term 
of ſpiritual relation; one for whom one 
becaine ſponſor at baptiſm, and promiſed 
to ſee educated as a Chriſtian, 
Go'DDAUGHTER. 2. J. [god and daughter. 
A girl for whom one became ſponſor in 
baptiſm. A term of ſpiritual relation. 
Golo p Ess. z. /. [from ged.] A female di- 
vinity. 
Hear, nature, hear; dear goddeſs, hear a father! 
. Shakeſpeare. 
A woman I forſwore; but I will prove, 
Thou being a geddes, I forſwore not thee: 
My vow was earthy, thou a heav'nly love. Shakeſp. 
I long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious goddeſs Clemency ; - 
But rev'rence thou the pow?r. Dryden's Fables. 
From his ſeat the godds/5 born aroſe, 
And thus undaunted ſpoke, Dryden's Fables. 
When the daughter of Jupiter preſented herſelf 
among a crowd of goddeſſes, ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by 
her graceful ſtature and ſuperior beauty. Addiſon. 


Modeſty with-held the godde/s* train. Pope's Cd,. 


Go/pDEss-LIKE, adj. | goddeſs and like. | 
Reſembling a goddeſs. 
Then female voices from the ſhore I heard; 


A maid amidſt them goddeſs-like appear'd, Pope. 


Go'DFATHER. 2. J [god and father.) The | 


ſponſor at the font. 
He had a fon by her, and the king did him the 
honour as to ſtand godfather to his child. Bacon. 
Confirmation, a profitable uſage of the church, 
tranſcribed from the apoſtles, conſiſts in the child's 


and, that he may more ſolemnly enter this obligation, 
bringing ſome goafarher with him, not now, as in 
baptiſm, as his procurator. Hammond, 
Go'DHE AD. 2. J. [from god. 
1. Godſhip ; deity; divinity ; divine na- 


ture. It 1s uſed both of idols and of the | 


true God. 
Pe content; 8 
Your low- laid fon our godhead will uplift. Shakeſp. 
| At the holy mount 
Of heav'n's high-ſeated top, th' imperial throne 
Of godbead, tix'd for ever firm and ſure, 
The filial pow'r arriv'd. Milton's Paradiſe Laß. 
So may thy godbead be confeſt, 
So the returning year be bleſt. Prior. 
2. A deity in perſon; a god or goddeſs. 
Were your godheads to borrow of men, men 
would forſake the gods. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 
The nymphs and native gadheads yet unknown. 
Dryden's An. 
Go'pLess. adj. [from god. } Without ſenſe 
of duty to God: atheiſtical ; wicked; 
irreligious; impious. | 
Of theſe two forts of men, both god!efs, the one 
has utterly no knowledge of God, and the other 


ſtudies how to perſuade themſelves that there is no 
Hooker. | 


ſuch thing to be known. 
That godlefs crew 
Rebellious. | 
For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of godle/s men, and of rebellious times, 
Him his ungrateful country ſent, 
Their beſt Camillus, into baniſhment, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Go'DLIKE. adj. {god and like, ] Divine; | 


undertaking in his own name the baptiſmal vow; 


GOR 
reſembling a divinity; ſupremely excel. 


lent. | 
Thus Adam his illuſtrious gueſt beſought, 


— 


Muſing and much revolving in his breaſt, 
How beſt the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way firſt 
Publiſh his godlike office now mature. Miltn, 
That prince ſhall be ſo wiſe and godlike, as, by 
eſtabliſhed laws of liberty, to ſecure protection and 
encouragement to the honelt induſtry of mankind. 


- . { Locle. 
Go'pLiNnG. 2. J. [from ged.] A little di. 
vinity; a diminutive god. 
Thy puny godlings of inferior race, 
Whoſe humble ſtatues are content with braſs, D:;4, 
Go'DLINESS. 2. J. | from godl;. | | 
1. Piety to God. | 
2. General obſervation of all the dutie: 
preſcribed by religion. 
Virtue and god/ineſs of life are required at the 
hands of the miniſter of God. goler, 
Go'DLY. adj. from god. 
1. Pious towards God. 
Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, 
and ſober life. Common Prayer, 
2, Good; righteous ; religious. 
Help, Lord, for the go9d/y man ceaſeth, for the 
faithful fail among the children of men. Z/. xii. 1. 
The ſame church is really holy in this world, in 
relation to all godly perſons contained in it, by areal 
infuſed ſanctity. 82 Peaꝛſor, 
Go'pLy., adv. Piouſly ; righteouſly, By 
analogy it ſhould be gedlily, but the re- 
petition of the ſyllable is too harſh, 
The apoſtle St. Paul teacheth, that every one 
that will live godly in Chriſt Jeſus mult futfer per 
| ſecution. alter. 
- Go'DpLYHEAD. 2. /. [from godly.] Good- 
neſs ; righteouſneſs. An old word, 
For this, and many more ſuch outrage, 
I crave your god/yhead to aſſwage 
The rancorous rigour of his might. Spenſer, 


 Go'/DMOTHER. 2. /. [god and mother. A 


baptiſm. A term of ſpiritual relation. 
Go'psH1?, z. f. from god.] The rank ot 
character of a god; deity; divinity. 
Diſcourſing largely on this theme, 
O'er hills and dales their gad/bips came. P, 
GolpsOo N. 2. ſ. [god and on.] One for 
whom one has been ſponſor at the font. 
What, did my father's gedſon ſeek your life? 
He whom my father named? your Edgar? Shaksſp, 
Go'pwaRD.. adj. To Geodzward is toeard 
God. So we read, Hac Arethuſa tenus, fot 
hactenus Arethuſa. 15 
And ſuch truſt have we through Chriſt to G:d- 
ward. 2 Cir, 
Go'pwir. 2. /.. [god, good, and pita, an 
animal.] A bird of particular delicacy. 
Nor ortelans nor godwwirs crown his board. Cow!eys 


| 


Go'pYELD. \ adv. [corrupted from God 
GOD ED. f /hicld or protect.] A term 
of thanks. Now not uſed. 


po: Herein JI teach you, ; 
How you ſhould bid godye/d us for your pan 
And thank us for your trouble. Shake/peare 7 Mach 
Gfl. adj. [xolep, Saxon.] Yellow. 51 
old word, 

In March at the furtheſt, dry ſeaſon or Vet, 
Hop roots ſo well choſen let ſkilful go ſet; 
The goe/er and younger, the better I love; 
Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. 

Go'eR. 2. . [from g. 
1. One that goes: a runner. 
I would they were in Africk both together, 


Tuſſe , 


Myſelf by with a needle, that I might pick, 
The goer back. Shakeſpeare's Cymor,ints 


Might 


| Such a man 


And thus the god/ike angels anſwer'd mild, Milian, 


woman who has undertaken ſponſion in 


; „ . . , oe es. 


4 + 
FY at. ., 


*. Ate 


Might 


GOL 


Mebt be a copy to theſe younger times; / 9 


wh follow'd well, would now demonſtrate them 
—_— backward. _ Shakeſp. All's well, 
Nothing could hurt either of us ſo much as the. 
interveuing officious impertinence of thoſe goers be- 
tween us, who in England pretend to intimacies 
with you, and in Ireland to intimacies with me. 
Pope to Swift, 

>, A walker; one that has a gait or manner 


f walking good or bad. 
"Th: earl EB, far from being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful goer. Witton. 
4, The foot. Obſolete. 
A double mantle, caſt 
A'thwart his ſhoulders, his faire goers grac'ft 
With fitted ſhocs. Cbapman. 
T; Gol E. v. 2. To look aſquint. 

Iuflam'd all over with diſgrace, | 

To be ſeen by her in ſuch a place, 
Which made him hang his head, and ſcoul, 
And wink and goggle like an owl. Hudibras. 

Nor fighs, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did want. 

Dryden. 
Goccl E- TY ED. adj, [pcegl ezen, Saxon. | 
Squint-eyed; not looking ſtrait. 

They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and very 
unſeemly to lookgupon, except to men that be gage 
eyed themſelves. ebam. 

CNG. 2. J. [from go] 
1. The act of walking. 
When nobles are their taylors tutors, 
No hereticks burnt, but wenches ſuitors, 
Then comes the time, who liyes to ſee't, 
That gig ſhall be us'd with feet. Shakeſpeares 
2. Pregnancy. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude 
than that of our birth; moſt women coming, ac- 
cording to their reckoning, within the compaſs of 
a fortnight; that is, the twentieth part of their 
ging. Grew's Caſinol. Sacra. 

2, Departure. 

Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 

Thy huſband; him to follow thou art bound. Milt. 
COLA. 2. /. The ſame with CYVMATIU A. 
In a cornice the gela, or cymatium of the corona, 


the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble 
; | Speftatcr, 


OW. ; 
GOLD. z./. Sold, Saxon; golud, riches, | 


Welſh. It is called geld in our Engliſh 
tongue, either of geel, as Scaliger ſays, 
which is in Dutch to ſhine; or of another 
Dutch word, which is gelter, and figni- 
fies in Latin walere, in Engliſh to be of 
price or value: hence cometh their or- 
dinary word gelt, for money. Peacham on 
Draxving,] | : 


i, Gild is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, the | 


moſt ſimple, the moſt ductile, and moſt 
fed of all bodies, not to be injured ei- 
ther by air or fire, and ſeeming incor- 
ruptible, It is ſoluble by means of ſea- 
ſalt; but is injured by no other alt. 
Cold is frequently found native, and very 
rarely in a ſtate of ore. Pure Gold is ſo 
fixed, that Boerhaave informs us of an 
ounce of it ſet in the eye of a glaſs 
turnace for two months, without loſing a 
ſingle grain. Hill on Foils. 
Wa, hath theſe natures: greatneſs of weight, 
©olenels of parts, fixation, pliantneſs or ſoftneſs, 
:mmunity from ruſt, and the colour or tincture of 
ew, : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Al! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 
9 try ik thou be current geld indeed. Shakeſp. 
We readily ſay this is gold, and that a ſilver 
zoblet, only by the different figures and colours re- 
preſented to the eye by the pencil. Locke, 
The god fraught veſſel which mad tempeſts beat, 


: He ſees now vainly make to his retreat. Dryd. 
«40 oney. ; 


Fer me, the gold of France did not ſeduce, 


| 


Although I did admit as a motive 

The ſooner tu effect what I intended. 

_ _ Thou that ſo ſtoutly had reſiſted me, 
Give me thy go/d, if thou haſt any go/d; 
For I have bought it with an. hundred blows, Shak. 

3. It is uſed for any thing pleaſing or va- 
luable. So among the ancients xguoj 
eggs; and animamqne moreſque aureos 
educit in aſtra. Horace. 

The king's a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shaleſp. Henry V. 
GoLD of Pleaſure. u. ſ. [myagrum.| A plant. 
Go'LDBEATER, 2. /. [gold and beat.] One 

whoſe occupation is to beat or foliate gold 

to gild other matter. 


ſake, they are wont te uſe the fineſt gold they can 
get, yet they ſcruple not to employ coined gold; 
and that the mint-maſters are wont to alloy with 
__— or ſilver, to make the coin more ſtiff, and 
leſs ſubject to be waſted by attrition. Boyle, 
Go'LDBEATER's Skin, 1. ſ. The inteftinum 
rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay 
between the leaves of their metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is 
reduced thin, and made fit to apply to 
cuts or ſmall freſh wounds, as is now the 
common practice. | Quincy. 
When your gillyflowers blow, if they break the 
pod, open it with a penknife at each diviſion, as 
low as the flower has burſt it, and bind it re. 
with a narrow ſlip of go/dbeater's tin, whic 
moiſten with your tongue, and it will ſtick together. 
Mortimer. 


GOLD BO UND. adj, [gold and bound, ] En- 


compaſſed with gold. 
Thy air, 
Thou other gold bound brow is like the firſt. Shakeſp. 
GOLDEN. adj. | from gold.] 
1. Made of gold; conſiſting of gold. 


O would to God that the incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. Sha#keſp. 
Nine royal knights in equal rank ſucceed, 
Each warrior mounted on a fiery ſteed, 
In gelen armour glorious to behold ; 
The rivets of their arms were nail'd with gold. Dryd, 
2. Shining; bright; ſplendid; reſplendent. 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe ; 
Nor ſhines the ſilver moon one half fo bright 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep. Shakeſp. 
I.i.is better to be lowly born | 
Than wear a golden ſorrow. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Heaven's golden winged herald late he ſaw 
To a poor Galilean virgin ſent. Craſba tu. 
To her hard yoke you muſt hereafter bow, 


Howe'er the ſhines all gelden to you now. Dryden. 
And ſee the guardian angels of the good, 
| Reclining ſoft on many a golden cloud. Roi e. 


3. Vellow; of the colour of gold. 

Golden ruſſeting hath a gold coloured coat under a 
ruſſet hair, and its fleſh of a yellow colour. Mortimer. 
4. Excellent; valuable. 

I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide fo ſoon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


two ſubſtantives and two adjectives, with a verb be- 
twixt them to keep the peace. Dryden. 
Thence ariſes that golden rule of dealing with 
others as we would have others deal with us. Matis. 
5. Happy; reſembling the age of gold. 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time careleſly, as they did in the go/der 
world. | Shakeſpeare. 
GOLDEN Saxifrage. u. fe | chryſoplenium. | 
Go'LDENLY. adv. | from golden. ] Delight- | 
fully; ſplendidly. 
My brother Jacques he keeps at ſchool, and report 


22240. 


Our goldbeaters, though, for their own profit 


That verſe which they commonly call golden, has | 


ſpeaks go/denly of his profit. Shakeſps As you like it. | 


Go't.prINcH, 1 Soldyinc, Saxon.] A 
ſinging bird, ſo named from his golden 
colour. This is called in Staffordſhire a 
proud taylor. 

Of ſinging birds they have linnets; gold finc hes, 
ruddocks, Canary-birds, blackbirds, thruſhes, and 
divers others, Care vu. 

A goldjinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes that hopp'd from fide to ** - 

den. 

GoLD FINDER. 2. J. [gold and find.] One 
who finds gold. A term ludicrouſly ap- 
plied to thoſe that empty jakes. 

His emory paunch that he might fill, b 
He ſuck'd his vittels through a quill; 
Untouchꝰd it paſs'd between his grinders, 

Or't had been happy for g9/4fnders. Sui 

Go'L.DHAMMER, 2. / A kind of bird. Dic. 

Go'LDING. 2. J. A ſort of apple. Dic. 


GolLDN ET. 2. /. A ſort of fiſh, otherwiſe 


called Gil:head, D 


Go'LDPLEASURE, 2. /. An herb. Di. 

Go'Lps1ze. . J. A glue of a golden colour; 
glue uſed by gilders. 

The gum of ivy is good to put into your goldſixe, 

and other colours. 


1. One who manufactures gold. 

Neither chain nor gold ſmith came to me. Shakeſp= 

2. A banker; one who keeps money for 
others in his hands. 

The go!/d/mith or ſcrivener, who takes all your 
fortune to diſpoſe of, when he has beforehand reſolve 
to break the following day, does ſurely deſerve the 
gallows. Swift. 

Go'LDYLOCKS, 2. J. [coma aurea, Latin. ] 
A plant. 

GoLL. x. . [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, 
from pal or pol, whence pealdan, to handle 
or manage. |- Hands; paws; claws. Uſed 
in contempt, and obſolete. 

They ſet hands, and Mopſa put her golden gelle 
among them; and blind fortune, that faw not the 

colour of them, gave her the pre-eminence. Sidneys 

Gonk. 2. J. The black greaſe of a cart-, 
wheel. Bailey 

GOMPHO'SIS. u. {. A particular form of 
articulation, 

Gemphaſis is the connexion of a tooth to its ſocket, 

: | Wiſeman. 

GO'NDOLA. u. f. ¶ gondole, French. | A 

boat much uſed in Venice; a ſmall boat. 
He ſaw did ſwim | 

Along the ſhore, as ſwift as glance of eye, 

A little gondelay, bedecked trim - 

With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Spenſer. 

In a gondola were ſeen together Lorenzo and his 

amorous ſeſſica. Shakeſpeare's Merchant Venice. 
As with gondolis and men, his 

Good excellence the duke of Venice 

Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring» Priar. 

GOoNDOLI ER. 2. /. [from gamdola. ] A 
boatman; one that rows a gondola. 

Vour fair daughter, 


Tranſported with no worſe nor better gue rd, 


But with a knave of hire, a gndolier, 

To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor, Shakeſpeares 
Gon x. part. preter. [from go. See 1% Go, ] 
1. Advanced; forward in progreſs. | 

I have known ſheep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, only by being put into 
broomlands. or timers 

The obſervator is much the briſker of the two, 

and, I think, farther gone of late in lyes and impudence 

than his Preſbyterian brother. Sue. 


2. Ruined; undone. i 8 


He muſt know *tis none of your daughter, nor 
my ſiſter; we are gene elſe. Shakeſp, Winter's Tale, 


3. Paſt. 


I'l! tell the ſtory of my liſe, 


582 And 


Peacham on Drawing. 
Go't.,D8MITH. 1. ſ. [xold and pmre, Saxon. ] 


RE CN WIS 


— 


G OD 


devours in haſte ; a gormand ; a greedy 


eater. 
Go'-BETWEEN. 2. / [g? and between, | One 
that tranſacts buſineſs by running between 
two parties. Commonly in an ill ſenſe. 
Even as you came in to me, her aſſiſtant, or 
go-betwween, parted from me: I ſay I ſhall be with 
her between ten and eleven. 
Go'sLErT. 2. /. [gobelet, French.] A bowl, 
or cup, that holds a large draught. 
My figur'd god/ers for a diſh of wobd. 
We love not loaded boards, and gob/ers crown'd ; 
But free from ſurfeits our repoſe is found. Denham. 
Crown high the gob/ers with a cheerful draught; 
Enjoy the preſent hour, adjourn the future thought. 


Dryden. 
Go'sLiNn. 2. /. [French ; gobeline, which 
Spenſer has once retained ; writing it in 
three ſyllables. This word ſome derive 
from the G7bellines, a faction in Italy; ſo 
that elfe and _ 1s Guelph and Givelline, 
becauſe the children of either party were 
terrified by their nurſes with the name of 
the other: but it appears that % is 
Welſh, and much older than thoſe fac- 
tions. Elf Ujhon, are phantoms of the 
2ight, and the Germans likewiſe have 
long had fpirits among them named Go- 
Baldi, from which gobeline might be de- 
rived. ] 
1. An evil ſpirit; a walking ſpirit; a 
frightful phantom. 
Angels and miniſters of grace defend us ! 
Re thou a ſpirit of health, or gc4/iz damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts from hell! 
Shakeſp. 
To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply'd, 
Art thou that traytor angel? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Always, whilſt he is young, be ſure to preſerve 
his tender mind from. all impreſſions and notions of 
_ and goblins, or any, fearful apprehenſions in 
the dark. = Zoche. 
2. A fairy; an elf. 
His ſon was Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelincs in bloody field; 
But Elfant was of mott renowned fame, 
Who of all cryſtal did Paathea build. Spenſer. 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulſions; thorten up their finews 
With aged crataps. 
Mean time the village rouzes up the tire, 
While well atteſted, and as well believ'd, 


Heard ſolemn goes the go6/ir ſtory round. YBomſon. 


GOD. . J. [ od, Saxon, which likewiſe 
ſignifies good. 


through all the Teutonick dialects.) 
7. The Supreme Being. 
God is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip him muſt 
worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. John, iv. 24. 
God above 


Deal between thee and me. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


All the churches of Cod are united into one by 


the unity of diſcipline and government, by virtue 
whereof the ſame Chriſt ruleth in them all. Pearſon. 
The Supreme Being, whom. we call God, is ne- 


ceſſary, ſeli-exiſtent, eternal, immenſe, omnipotent, 


omniſcient, and beſt being; and therefore alſo a being 


who is and ought to be eſteemed moſt ſacred or holy. 


Grew's Cofmel. 
2. A falſe god; an idol. 


He that ſacrificeth unto any god, ſave unto. the | 
Lord only, he ſhall be utterly deſtroyed. Exed. xxii. |. 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gs, 
They kill us for their ſport. Shaheſpeare's King Lear. 
Strong gad of arms, whoſe iron ſceptre ſways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean ſeas, - | 
And Scythian colds, and Thracia's Winter coaſt, 
Where ſtand thy ſteeds, and thou art honour'd mot. 
| Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


The ſame, word paſſes in| 
both ſenſes with only accidental variations 


"*. 


"Ge 7 - 


N 


* 


| 


GOD 


3. Any perſon or thing deified or too much 


honoured, | | 
Whole end is deſtruction, whoſe god is their belly. 


Phil. ili. 5 


I am not Licio, 
But one that ſcorns to live in this diſguiſe, 
For ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a cullion. Shakeſpeare. 
Ts Gop. v. a. [from the noun.] To deify ; 
to exalt to divine honours. 
This laſt old man, 


i 


Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; 


Nay, godded me, indeed. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Go'DCHILD. 2. /. [god and child, | A term 


of ſpiritual relation; one for whom one | 


becaine ſponſor at baptiſm, and promiſed 
to ſee educated as a Chriſtian. 
Go'DDAUGHTER. z. J. | god and daughter.] 
A girl for whom one became ſponſor in 
baptiſm. A term of ſpiritual relation, 
Go'oDEss. z. 4. [from ged.] A female di- 
vinity. | 
Hear, nature, hear; dear godde/s, hear a father! 
Shakeſpeare. 
A woman I forſwore ; but I will prove, x 
Thou being a godde/5, I forſwore not thee : 
My vow was earthy, thou a heav'nly love. Shakeſp. 
I long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious goddeſs Clemency ; - 
But rev'rence thou the powꝰ r. Dryden's Fables. 
From his ſeat the geddes born aroſe, 
And thus undaunted ſpoke. Dryden's Fables. 
When the daughter of Jupiter preſented herſelf 
among a crowd of goddeſſes, ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by 
her graceful ſtature and ſuperior beauty. Addiſon. 
Modeity with-held the goddeſs train. Pope's Odyy}. 
Go/DDESS-LIKE, adj. | goddeſs and like. ] 


Reſembling a goddeſs. 
Then female voices from the ſhore J heard; 
A maid amidſt them goddeſs-like appear d. Pope. 


Go'DFATHER. 2. J [god and father.] The 


| ſponſor at the font. 

He had a ſon by her, and the king did him the 
honour as to ſtand gad father to his child. Bacon. 

Confirmation, a profitable uſage of the church, 
tranſcribed from the apoſtles, conſiſts in the child's 
undertaking in his own name the baptiſmal vow; 
and, that he may more ſolemnly enter this obligation, 
bringing ſome goafarher with him, not now, as in 
baptiſm, as his procurator. Hammond. 


Go'DHEAD. 2. J. [from god.] 
1, Godſhip ; deity; divinity ; divine na- 


ture. It is uſed. both of idols and of the 


true God. 
Pe content; ; 
Your low-laid ſon our godhead will uplift. Shakeſp. 
At the holy mount 
Of heav'n's high-ſeated top, th? imperial throne 
Of godbead, tix'd for ever firm and ſure, 
The filial pow'r arriv'd. Milton's Paradiſe Laß. 
So may thy godhead be confeſt, | 
So the returning year be bleſt, Prior. 
2. A deity in perſon; a god or goddeſs. 
Were your godheads to borrow of men, men 
would forſake the gods. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 
The nymphs and native gadbeads yet unknown. 
| Dryden's An. 
Go'DLess. adj. [from god.] Without ſenſe 
of duty to God: atheiſtical; wicked; 
irreligious; impious. 
Of theſe two forts of men, both godlefs, the one 
has utterly no knowledge of God, and the .other 
ſtudies how to perſuade themſelves that there is no 


ſuch thing to-be known. Hooker. | 
That godleſs crew 
Rebellious. 


Milton. 
For faults not his, for guilt and crimes : 
Of gedle/s men, and of rebellious times, 

Him his ungrateful country ſent, 


Their beſt Camillus, into baniſhment, Dryden. 


* adj. [god and lic.] Divine; | 
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GOR. 
| reſembling a divinity ; ſupremely excel. 
Thus Adam his illuſtrious gueſt beſought, 


M.uſing and much revolving in his breaſt, 
How beſt the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way firſt 
Publiſh his godlike office now mature. 

That prince ſhall be ſo wife and godlike, as, by 
eſtabliſhed laws of liberty, to ſecure protection and 
encouragement to the honeſt induſtry of mankind. 


t Lacke. 
Go'pLinG. 2. . [from ged.] A little di. 
vinity; a diminutive god. 
Thy puny godlings of inferior race, 

Whoſe humble ſtatues are content with braſs. Daa. 
Go'DLINESS. 2. J. | from godl;.] 

1. Piety to God. | 
2. General obſervation of all the duties, 
preſcribed by religion. | 

Virtue and godlineſs of life are requiged at the 
hands of the miniſter of God. Ne 
Go'bLY. adj. from gd. 
I. Pious towards Gd. 
Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, 
and ſober life. : Common Prayer, 
2. Good ; righteous ; religious, | 
Help, Lord, for the god/y man ceaſeth, for the 
faithful fail among the children of men. 7Z/. xii, 1. 
The ſame church is really holy in this world, in 
relation to all god/y perions contained in it, by a real 
infuſed ſanctity. Pearſon, 
Go'pLy. adv. Piouſly; righteonſly, By 
analogy it ſhould be godlily, but the re- 
petition of the ſyllable is too harſh, 
The apottle St. Paul teacheth, that every one 
that will live god/p in Chriſt Jeſus mult fuffer pet- 
| ſecution. | H:cker, 
GOD” HEAD. 2. J. [from godly.] Good- 
neſs; righteouſneſs. An old word. 
For this, and many more ſuch outrage, 

I crave your god/yhead to aſſwage 
The rancorous rigour of bis might. Spenſer, 
Go'DMOTHER. . J. | god and mother. A 

woman who has undertaken ſponſion in 
baptiſm. A term of ſpiritual relation. 
Go'DsSH1P, z. . from god. The rank ot 
character of a god; deity ; divinity. 
Diſcourſing largely on this theme, 155 

O'er hills and dales their god/bips came. Pris, 
' Go'Ds0N. 2. /. [god and en.] One for 
| whom one has keen ſponſor at the font. 
What, did my father's godſor ſeek your lite? 
| He whom my father named? your Edgar? SH. 
Go'pwarD.. adj. To Godward is lord 
God. So we read, Hac Arethuſa tenus, f0t 
hactenus Arethuſa, 

And ſuch truſt have we through Chriſt to Cad. 
ward. 2 Cir, 
Go'pwirT. z. . ¶ god, good, and pra, an 

animal.] A bird of particular delicacy. 

Nor ortelans nor godwirs crown his board. Cowitfe 

Go'pYELD. \ adv. 13 from 6:4 

GOD EU D. f /hicld or protect.] A tem 
of thanks. Now not uſed. 

| Herein I teach you, a 

How you ſhould bid gedye/d us for your Pan,; 

And thank us for your trouble. Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
' GoEL. adj. [xolep, Saxon.] Yellow. An 
old word. | 
In March at the ſurtheſt, dry ſeaſon or Vet, 

* Hop roots ſo well choſen let ſkilful go ſet; 

The goeler and younger, the better I love; 

Well gutted and pared, the better they prove- Jule 
Go'eR. 2. . [from go.] 

1. One that goes: a runner. 

I would they were in Africk both together, 
Myſelf by with a needle, that 1 might prick 
The goer back. Shakeſpeare's One z. 


And thus the god/ike angels anſwer'd mild. Minn, 


Miltn, 
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— Anda well, would now demonſtrate them 


But goers backward. Shakeſp. All's well. 


Nothing could hurt either of us ſo much as the 


intervening officious impertinence of thoſe goers be- 
tween us, who in England pretend to intimacies 
with you, and in Ireland to intimacies with me. 


Pope to Swift. | 


2. A walker; one that has a gait or manner 


of walking good or bad. 
The earl was ſo far from being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful goer. | Wetton, 
4, The foot. Obſolete. 
A double mantle, caft 
A'thwart his ſhoulders, his faire goere grac'ft 
With fitted ſhoes. Chapman. 
4 GocLE. v. 2. To look aſquint. 
luflam'd all over with diſgrace, 
To be ſeen by her in ſuch a place, | 
Which made him hang his head, and ſcoul, 
And wink and geggle like an owl. Hudibras. 
Nor ſigls, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did want. 
| Dryden. 
Goocl e-EYED. adj, [pcegl een, Saxon. |] 
Squint-eyed; not looking ſtrait. 
They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and yery 
unfzemly to lookgupon, except to men that be gogglc- 
ged themſelves. | ebam. 
CON G. 2. J. [from go] 
1. The act of walking. 
When nobles are their taylors tutors, 
No hereticks burnt, but wenches ſuitors, 
Then comes the time, who liyes to ſee't, 
That g-izg ſhall be us'd with feet. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Pregnancy. 
The time of death has a far greater latitude 
than that of our birth; moſt women coming, ac- 
cording to their reckoning, within the compaſs of 
a fortnight; that is, the twentieth part of their 
going. ___ Grew's Coſinol. Sacra. 
3. Departure. | 
Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 
Thy huſband; him to follow thou art bound. Milt. 
COLA. 2. /. The ſame with CYMATIUM, 
In a cornice the go/a, or cymatium of the corona, 


| the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble 
& Spectator. 


- NOW, 
GOLD. z./. [ Sold, Saxon; golud, riches, 


Welſh. It is called geld in our Engliſh 
tongue, either of geel, as Scaliger ſays, 
which is in Dutch to ſhine; or of another 
Dutch word, which is gelten, and figni- 
fies in Latin walere, in Engliſh to be of 
' price or value: hence cometh their or- 
dinary word gelt, for money. Peacham on 
rawwing, | Ds 
7. Gd is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, the 
molt ſimple, the moſt ductile, and moſt 
tixed of all bodies, not to be injured ei- 
ther by air or fire, and ſeeming incor- 
ruptible, It is ſoluble by means of ſea- 
ſalt; but is injured by no other ſalt. 
Gd is frequently found native, and very 
rarely in a ſtate of ore. Pure Gold is ſo 
hxed, that Boerhaave informs us of an 
ounce of it ſet in the eye of a glaſs 
turnace for two months, without loſing a 
ſingle grain. Hill on Faſſils. 
Gale hath theſe natures: greatneſs of weight, 
Coleneſs of parts, fixation, pliantneſs or ſoftneſs, 
zumunity from ruſt, and the colour or tincture of 
Flow, : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ah! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 
9 try if thou be current geld indeed. Shakeſp. 
We readily ſay this is gold, and that a ſilver 
wolet, only by the different figures and colours re- 
preſented to the eye by the pencil. Locke. 
- he gold fraught veſſel which mad tempeſts beat, 
„ee now vainly make to his retreat. Dryd. 
«4» oney, . 


For me, the gold of France did not ſeduce, 


-— 


Although-I did admit as a motive 

The ſooner to effect what I intended. 

_ _ Thou that ſo ſtoutly had reſiſted me, 
Give me thy geld, if thou haſt any go/d; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows, Shak. 

3. It is uſed for any thing pleaſing or va- 
luable. So among the ancients xevoy 
ePeooirn; and animamgque moreſque aureos 
educit in aſtra. Horace. | 

The king's a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakeſp, Henry V. 
GoLD of Pleaſure. u. J. „ A plant. 
GOL DBEATER. z. /. [gold and beat.] One 

whoſe occupation is to beat or foliate gold 

to gild other matter. 
Our goldbeaters, though, for their own profit 
| ſake, they are wont te uſe the fineſt gold they can 
get, yet they ſcruple not to employ coined gold; 
and that the mint-maſters are wont to alloy with 

1 or ſilver, to make the coin more ſtiff, and 

leſs ſubject to be waſted by attrition. Boyle, 

Go'LDBEATER's Skin, u. ſ. The inteſtinum 
rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay 

between the leaves of their metal while 

they beat it, whereby the membrane is 
reduced thin, and made fit to apply to 
cuts or ſmall freſh wounds, as is now the 
common practice. Quincy. 
When your gillyflowers blow, if they break the 
pod, open it with a penknife at each diviſion, as 
low as the flower has burſt it, and bind it —_ 
with a narrow ſlip of go/dbeater's ſtir, whic 
moiſten with your tongue, and it will ſtick together. 
f ortimer, 

Go'L.DBouND. adj, [gold and bound.] En- 

compaſſed with gold. 

Thy air, 


Shakeſp, 


1. Made of gold; conſiſting of gold. 
O would to God that the incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. Sal p. 
Nine royal knights in equal rank ſucceed, 
Each warrior mounted on a fiery ſteed, 
In gelden armour glorious to behold ; 
The rivets of their arms were nail'd with gold. Dry, 
2. Shining; bright; ſplendid; reſplendent. 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe; 
Nor ſhines the ſilver moon one half fo bright 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep. Shakeſp. 
*Tis better to be lowly born 
Than wear a gelllen ſorrow. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Heaven's golden winged herald late he ſaw 
To a poor Galilean virgin lent. Craſba tu. 
To her hard yoke you mult hereafter bow, 


Howe'er the ſhines all g/dex to you now. Oryden. 
And ſee the guardian angels of the good, 
Reclining ſoſt on many a golden cloud. Rowe. 


3. Yellow; of the colour of gold, 

Golden ruſſeting hath a gold coloured coat under a 
ruſſet hair, and its fleſh of a yellow colour, Mortimer. 
4. Excellent; valuable, 

I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


two ſubſtantives and two adjectives, with a verb be- 
twixt them to keep the peace. Dryden, 
Thence ariſes that golden rule of dealing with 
others as we would have others deal with us. Watis. 
5. Happy; reſembling the age of gold. 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time careleſly, as they did in the golden 
world. Shakeſpeare. 
GOLDEN Saxifrage. u. fe | chryſoplenium. | 
An herb. 


fully; ſplendidly. | 
My brother Jacques he keeps at ſchool, and report 
ſpeaks go/denty of his profit. Shakeſp, As you like it. 


Go'LDENLY. adv. [from golden.] Delight- 


| 


Thou other goldbound brow is like the firſt. Shakeſp. | 
| Go'LDEN. adj. from gold.] 


That verſe which they. commonly call golden, has 


3. Paſt, 


Go't.DrFINCH, ” 6 [zolbp1inc, Saxon. ]. A. 
ſinging bird, ſo named from his golden 
colour. This is called in Staffordſhire a 
proud taylor. 

Of finging birds they have linnets; goldfinches, 
ruddocks, Canary- birds, blackbirds, thruſhes, and 
divers others. | Carew, 


A goldfinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes that hopp'd from ſide to ſide, 


- Dryden. 
Go'LDFINDER, 2. J. [gold and find.] One 
who finds gold. A term ludicrouſly ap- 
plied to thoſe that empty jakes. 
His 10 paunch that he might fill, ? 
He ſuck'd his vittels through a quill ; - 
Untouch'd it paſs'd between his grinders, 
Or't had been happy for g9/4fnders. Swifts 
Go'.DHAMMER. z. /. A kind of bird. Dic. 
Go'LDiNG. 2. J. A ſort of apple. Did. 


Go'.DNEY. z. J. A ſort of fiſh, otherwiſe 


called G:/:head. EI EET Di... 
Go'LDPLEASURE, 2. /. An herb. Dia. 


Go'LDs1zE. 2. J. A glue of a golden colour; 
glue uſed by gilders. 

The gum of ivy is good to put into your go/d/izeg 

and other colours. . 

Go'r.DsMITH. 2. . old andpmre, Saxon. ] 
1. One who manufactures gold. | 

Neither chain nor golaſmith came to me. Shakeſp« 

2. A banker; one who keeps money for 

others in his hands. | 

The gold/mith or ſcrivener, who takes all your 
fortune to diſpoſe of, when he has beforehand reſolved 
to break the following day, does ſurely deſerve the 
gallows. Swift. 

Go'LDYLOCKS. z. J. [coma aurea, Latin. ] 
A plant. 

GoLL, u. /. [corrupted, as Sinner thinks, 
from pal or pol, whence pealdan, to handle 
or anti, Hands; paws; claws. Uſed 
in contempt, and obſolete. | 

They ſet hands, and Mopſa put her golden go!!s 
among them; and blind fortune, that ſaw not the 
colour of them, gave her the pre-eminence. Sidneys 


GoME. z. . The black greaſe of a cart-, 
wheel, Bailey 
GOMPHO'SIS. 1. J. A particular form of 


articulation, 
Gemphoſis is the connexion of a tooth to its ſocket. 
a N zſeman * 
GONDOLA. u. f. [ gondole, French. A 
boat much uſed in Venice; a ſmall boat. 
He ſaw did ſwim 
Along the ſhore, as ſwift as glance of eye, 
A little gondelay, bedecked trim 
With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Spenſer. 
In a gondola were ſeen together Lorenzo and his 
amorous ſeſſica. Shakeſpeare's Merchant Venice. 
As with gandedus and men, his 

Good excellence the duke of Venice | 

Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring. Priar. 


GoNDOLI ER. z. J. from gondola, ] A 
boatman; one that rows a gondola. 

Vour fair daughter, h 
Tranſported with no worſe nor better guerd, 
But with a knave of hire, a gandolier, 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. Shakeſpeares 
Go x. part. preter. from ga. See To Go.] 


1. Advanced; forward in progreſs. 

I have known ſheep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, only by 9 into 
broomlands. ortimere 

The obſervator is much the briſker of the two, 
and, I think, farther gone of late in lyes and impudence 
than his Preſbyterian brother. Sve. 


2. Ruined; undone. 
He muſt know ?tis none of your daughter, nor 
my ſiſter; we are gone elſe. Shabeſp. Winter's Talc, 


I'11 teil the ſtory of my life, 


382 And 


Peacham on Drawing. 
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GOO 
And the particular accidents gane by, | 
Since I came to this iſle. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


4. Loſt; departed. 


- 


* bl 


8. Complete; full. 


9. Uſeful; valuable, 


1. Having, either 


When her maſters ſaw that the hope of their gains 
was gone, they caught Paul and Silas. Acts, xvi. 19. 
Speech is confined to the living, and imparted to 
only thoſe that are in preſence, and is tranſient and 
one. c older. 
5. Dead; departed from life. 

I mourn Adonis dead and gone. Oldham, 

A dog, that has his noſe held in the vapour, 
loſes all figns of life; but carried into the air, or 

- thrown into a lake, recovers, if not quite gone. 
| Addiſon on Italy. 
Go'xraton. I 2. . ¶ genfanom, French; 
Go'NF ANON. gunfana, Iſlandick, from 
gituu, a battle, and fant, a flag. Mr. Lye. 
An enſign; a ſtandard. 

Ten thouſand thouſand enſigns high advanc'd, 
Standards and genfulans, twixt van and rear, 
Stream in the air. : Milton. 

GONORRHOEHA. z. .. [40> and pro] A 
morbid running of venereal hurts. 


Rauty mummy or ſtone mummy grows on the | 


tops of high rocks: they powder and boil it in milk, 
and then give it to ſtop gonorrboeass Woodward. 


GOOD. adj. comp. better, ſaperl. bef. | 


rod, Saxon; goed, Dutch. ] 

nerally or for any par- 
k hyſical qualities as are 
bi Not bad; not ill. 


_ ticular end, ſuc 
expected or deſire 


God ſaw every thing that he had made, and | 


behold it was very ged. Gen. i. 31. 

An univerſe of death ! which God by curſe 
Created evil; for evil only gocd. Ailton. 

Reſolv'd 
From an ill cauſe to draw a good effect. Dryden. 

Notwithitanding this criticiſm the verſes were 

good. Spectator. 

A man is no more to be praiſed upon this account, 
than becauſe he has a regular pulſe and a good di- 
geſtion. Addiſon. 

Ah! ne'er ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 

Nor in the critick let the man be loſt! 
Good nature and good ſenſe muſt ever join; 
To err is human, to forgive, divine. Pape. 
2. Proper; fit; convenient; right; not 
wrong. 

Amongſt a man's peers a man ſhall be ſure of 
familiarity, and therefore it is good a little to keep 
ſtate: amongtt a man's inferiors one ſhall be ſure of 
reverence, and therefore it is good a little to be 
familiar. Bacon. 

If you think good, give Martius leave. Bacon. 

It was a good time to comply with the importu- 
nity of the gentlemen of Suſſex. Clarendon. 

3- Conducive to happineſs. 
It is not gead that the man ſhould be alone. 
| Gen. ii. 18. 

We may as well pretend to obtain the good which 
we want without God's aſſiſtance, as to know what 
is good for us without his direction. Smalridge. 

4. Uncorrupted; undamaged. 

He alſo bartered away plumbs, that would have 

rotied in a week, for nuts, that would laſt gd for 


his eating a whole year. | Locle. 
5. Wholeſome; ſalubrious. 
Aman firſt builds a country ſeat, 
Then finds the walls not gocd to eat. Prior. 


6. Medicinal; ſalutary. 
The water of Nilus is ſweeter than other waters 
in taſte, and it is excellent good for the ſtone and 
8 melancholy. Bacon Natural Hift. 
7. Pleaſant to the taſte. 


Eat thou honey, becauſe it is goed; and the 
honeycomb, which is fweet. Prov. xxiv. 13. 

Of herbs and plants ſome are good to eat raw; as 
lettuce, eadive, and purilane. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


The Proteitant ſubjects of the abbey make up a 
geod third of its people. Addiſen on Italy. 
All quality, that is gocd for any thing, is i- 
Bally tounded upon merit. Collier on Envy. 
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21. Elegant; decent; delicate: with 
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f | | We difcjpline betimes thoſe other creatures we 


would make uſeful and good for ſomewhat. 
10. Sound; not falſe; not fallacious. 
He is reſolved now to ſhew how ſlight the propo- 
fitions were which Luther let go for good. Atterbury. 
11. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 
According to military cuſtom the place was g92d, 
and the lieutenant of the colonel's company might 
well pretend to the next vacant captainſhip in the 
ſame regiment. 5 Wotton. 
12. Confirmed; atteſted; valid. 
Ha! am I ſure ſhe's wrong'd ? Perhaps 'tis malice! 
Slave, make it clear, make good your accuſation. 
| Smith. 
13. With as preceding. It has a kind of 
negative or inverted ſenſe; as good as, no 
better than, 
Therefore ſprang there even of one, and him as 
gecd as dead, ſo many as the ſtars of the (ky in 
multitude, Heb. xi. 


14. With as preceding. No worſe. 


Locke. 


which, being many times as good as in poſſeſſion of 


upon their enemies. Knelles. 
own buſineſs. 
15. Well qualified; not deficient. 
If they had held their royalties by that title, ei- 
ther there muſt have been but one ſovereign over 
them all, or elſe every father of a family had been 
as good a prince, and had as good a claim to 
royalty as theſe. Locke, 
16. Skilful; ready; dexterous. | 
Flatter him it may, I confeſs; as thoſe are ge- 
nerally gad at flattering who are good for nothing 


elle. | South. 
I make my way where-e'er I ſee my foe; 
But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. Dryden. 


17. Happy; proſperous. 
Behold how good and how pleaſant it is for bre- 
thren to dwell together in unity. Ef. exxxili. I. 
good morrows to my noble lord! 


M 3 7 
— Good morrow, Cateſby, you are early ſtirring. 


] Shakeſpeare, 
Good e'en, neighbours; 
Good e'en to you all, good een to you all. Shakeſp. 
At my window bid good morrow. Milton. 
Cod morrow, Poruus! let us once embrace. 


| Addiſon. 
18. Honourable. 
They caſt to get themſelves a name, 
Regardleſs whether gocd or evil fame. Milton. 


Silence, the knave's repute, the whore's good name, 
The only honour of the wiſhing dame. Pope. 
19. Cheerful; gay. Joined with any words 
expreſſing temper of mind. N 
't hey may be of good comfort, and ever go cheer- 
fully about their own affairs. 
Quietneſs improves into cheerfulneſs, enough to 
make me juſt ſo good humoured as to with that 
world well. Pope. 


very great. 

A good while ago God made choice that the 
Gentiles by my mouth ſhould hear the word. 
| Acts, xv. 7. 
The plant, having a great ſtalk and top, doth prey 
upon the grals a good way about, by drawing the 
Juice of the earth from it. Bacon. 
Myrtle and pomegranate, if they be planted 
though a good ſpace one from the other, will meet; 
Peacham on Drawing. 
The king had provided a good fleet, and a body 
of three thouſand foot to be embarked. Clarendon. 
We may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of little- 
neſs and lightneſs in theſe earthy particles, ſo as 
many of them might float in the air a good while, 
like exhalaticns, before they fell down, Burnet. 
They held a gcod ſhare of civil and military em- 

ployments during the whole time of the uſurpation. 
Swift. 


breed- 
ing. 


{ 


It the critick has publiſhed nothing but rules and 
4 N 


He ſharply reproved them as men of. no courage, 
the victory, had moſt cowardly turned their backs 


The maſter will be as gocd as his word, for his] 
L'Eftrange. | 


2 Mac. xi. 26. | 


20. Conſiderable; not ſmall though not 


2 


2 


22. Real; ſerious; not feigned. 


that he is ſufficient. 


24. Having moral qualities, 


will became the chief cauſe of liking her manners 


- 
3 Rt 4 ; * 
#2 * 
** 
0 


obſervations in criticiſm, I then conſider 3 
there be a propriety and elegance in his 4 
words, clearneſs and delicacy in his remark; pat = 
good breeding in his raillery, Addiſon's ,. 
Mankind have been forced to invent a king 2 
tificial r which is what we expreſs b re 
word good-breeding. Adj * 
Thoſe among them, who return into their 100 i 
countries, are ſure to be followed and imitated 2; d 
greateſt patterns of wit and nod-breeding, Suit 


Love not in good earneſt, nor no farth 
neither, than with ſafety of a pure bluſh 
in honour come off again. 6 

3. Rich; of credit; able to fulfil 
ments. 

Antonio is a: good man: my meaning, in fu 
that Ke is a good man, is to have you A 

Shakeſpeare, 
| ſuch zs ar 
wiſhed ; virtuous ;. pious; religious; ae 
_ both to perſons and actions. Not 

ad; not evil. 

For a good” man ſome would even dare to die. 


Rom. v. 7. 
The woman hath. wrought a good work —_—_ 


Matt, 


er in ſpar 
thou may it 

8 habeſy, 
engage. 


All man's works on me, 
Good or not good, ingraft my merit, theſe 
Shall perfect, and for theſe my death ſhall pay. 


N Mig, 
What reward 
Awaits the good, the reſt what puniſhment, Allr. 
The only Son of light 
In a dark age, againſt example goed, 
Againſt allurement. 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſtred 
Part good, part bad, of bad the larger ſcroll, MI, 
Grant the bad what happineſs they would, 
One they mult want, which is to pats for gend. 


Milix. 


Feb., 
Why drew Marſeilles' good biſhop purer breath, 
When Nature ficken'd, and each gale was death! 
P;pr, 
Such was Roſcommon, not morelearn'd than g:v, 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood, F. 
No farther intercourſe with Heav'n had he, 
But left good works to men of low degree, Hat, 
5. Kind; ſoft; benevolent. 
Matters being ſo turned in her, that where at fit 
liking her manners did breed good will, now 824 


Satney, 
Glory to God in the higheſt, and on earth peace 
and good will towards men. Like ii. 1h 
ithout good nature man is but a better kind of 
vermin. | Bacith 
Here we are lov'd, and there we love; 
Good nature now and paſſion ſtrive 
Which of the two ſhould be above, 1 
And laws unto the other give. Suchitg. 
*Tis no wonder if that which affords fo little giv 
to God, hath no more good will for men. 
Decay f Fitts 
When you ſhall ſee him, fir, to die for pity, | 
Twere ſuch a thing, *twould ſo deceive the world 
* would make the people think you were g. fe. 
tur'd. Denyan, 
To teach him betimes to love and be gd naturcd 
to others, is to lay early the true foundation 0! 
honeſt man. IM 
Good ſenſe and good nature are never fejarilth 
though the ignorant world has thought —_—_— 
rat 
Affability, mildneſs, tenderneſs, and a word which 
I would fain bring back to its original ſignificatio! a 
virtue, I mean good nature, are of daily ule. 55 
This doctrine of God's god will towards nes 
this command of men's proportionable gd vill 
one another, is not this the very body and * 
this the very ſpirit and life of our Saviours , 
inſtitution ? 4 65 
It was his greateſt pleaſure to ſpread his - 3 
wings over every place, and to make every one 8 
ble of his good will to mankind. 10 
How could you chide the young good nat 
ſo ſtern an air. All 
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GOO 


% Favorable; loving. ES 
16. — the men were very good unto us, and we were 
not hurt 1 Sam. xxv. 15. 


Truly God is good to Iſrael, even to ſuch as are of 

z clean heart. * Py. Ixxijie 1. 
You have as e of 5 always, de- 

; tly to ſee us, as we allo to ſee you. 
ee, 1 75%. iii. 6. 
This idea muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being re- 
ſerred to nothing elſe but itfelf, nor made by any 
other original but the good liking and will of him 
that firſt made this combination. | Locke. 
27. Companionable; ſociable; merry. Often 


uſed ironically. 5 
Though he did not draw the good fellows to him 
by drinking, yet he eat well. Clarendon, 
Not being permitted to drink without eating, will 
vent the cuitom of having the cup often at his 
noſe; a dangerous beginning and preparation to good 
fellowſhip. Ds cke. 
It was well known, that Sir Roger had been a 
gerd fellow, in his youth. Arbuthnot. 


28. It is ſometimes uſed as an epithet of | 
light contempt, _—_— a kind of ne- | 


tive virtue or bare freedom from ill. 


My good man, as far from jealouſy as I am from | 


giving him cauſe. SHH. Merry Wives of Wind/. 

She had left the good man at liome, and brought 

away her gallant. Addiſon's Spectator. 
20. In a ludicrous ſenſe. 


As for all other good women that love to do but ; 


little work, how handſome it is to louſe themſelves 

in the ſunſhine, they that have been but a while in 

Lreland.can well witneſs, Spenſer, 
30. Hearty; earneſt ; not dubious. 

He, that ſaw the time fit for the delivery he in- 
tended, called unto us to follow him, which. we 
both, bound by oath, and willing by good will, obeyed. 

Sidney, 

The g-9d will of the nation to the preſent war 
bas been fince but too much experienced by the ſuc- 
ceiles that have attended it, Temple. 

Cd will, ſhe ſaid, my want of ſtrength ſupplies; 
And diligence ſhall give what age denies. Dryden, 

31. In GooD tine. Not too faſt, 


In good time, replies another, you have heard them | 


diſpute againſt a vacuum in the ſchools. Collier. 
32. In Goop ſaxth, Really; ſeriouſly. 


What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames? 


They in themſelves, good ſooth are too too light; 
| Shakeſpeare, 
33. Goop [ To make. ] To keep; to 


— not to give up; not to aban- 
On. : 
There died upon the place all the chieftains, all 
making gocd the fight without any ground given. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
He forced them to retire in ſpite of their dra- 
bons, which were placed there to make good their 
retreat, Clarendon. 
Since we claim a proper intereſt above others in 
the pre-eminent rights of the houſhold of faith, then 
to rake good that claim, we are obliged above others 
to conform to the proper manners and virtues that 
belong to this houſhold. Spratt, 
He without fear a dangerous war purſues; 
As honour made him firſt the danger chiuſe, 
So ſtill he makes it good on virtue's ſcore. Dryden. 
34. Goop [ To make, ] Jo confirm; to 
eſtabliſh; 
; I farther will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this god, Shake/p. 
To make good this explication cf the article, it 
will be necetfary to prove that the church, which 
Gur Saviour founded and the apoltics gathered, was 
to receive a conſtant and perpetual acceſſion-. Pearſe 
Theſe propoſitions I ſhall endeayour to make gocd. 
5 Smulrioge. 
5. Goop [To nale.] To perform. 
While the fo tar extends her grace, 
She mates but 


good the promiſe of her face. Waller. 
36. Goop [To make.] To ſupply. 


1 very diſtinct being has ſomewhat peculiar to it- 
1 good in one circumſtance what it wants 


a another. L' Eftrange. 


v9 
1 


GOO 


| Goon, *. f. | | 


1. That which phyſically contributes to 
happineſs; benefit; advantage; the con- 
trary to evil or miſery, 

I fear the emperor means no good to us. Shakeſp. 
Let me play the lion too; I will roar, that 1 
will do any man's heart good to hear me. Shakeſp. 
He wav'd indifferently 'twixt them, doing neither 
| oe nor harm. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
ve with fear the enly God, 
Merciful over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming evil. | 
God is alſo in ſleep, and dreams adviſe, 
Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great good . 
Preſaging. Milton. 
Nature in man's heart, her laws doth pen, 
Preſcribing truth to wit, and good to will. Davies. 
The leſſening or eſcaping of evil is to be reckoned 
under the notion of god: the leſſening or loſs of 
goed is to be reckoned under the notion of evil. 
. Wilkins. 
This caution will have alſo this good in it, that 
it will put them upon conſidering, and teach them 
the neceſſity of examining more than they * F 
ocke. 
Good is what is apt to cauſe or increaſe plea- 
ſure, or diminiſh pain in us; or elſe to procure or 
preſerve us in the poſſeſſion of any other good, or 
| abſence of any evil. | | Locke. 
Refuſe to leave thy deſtin'd charge too ſoon, 
And for the church's good defer thy own. Prior. 
Works may have more wit than does them good, 
As bodies periſh through exceſs of blood. Pope. 
A- thirſt after truth, and a defire of good, are prin- 
Ciples which {till act with a great and univerſal force. 
Rogers, 


Milton. 


2. Proſperity; advancement.. 
If he had employ'd 
Thoſe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 
Unto the good, not ruin ot the ſtate. Ben Jonſon. 
3. Earneſt; not jeſt. 
The good woman never died after this, 'till ſhe 
came to die for good and all. L”* Eftrange. 
4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are deſireable; 
virtue; righteouſneſs; piety; the contrary 
to wickedneſs, 
. Depart from evil, and do goed. Pg. xxxiv. 14. 
Not only carnal good from evil does not juſtify; 
but no god, no not a purpoſed goed, can make evil 
good, '  F#ilyaay. 
O ſons, like one of us is Man become, 
To know both good and evil, ſince his taſte 
Of that defended fruit, but let him boat 
His knowledge of good loſt, and evil got, 
Happier had it ſuffic'd him to have known 
Cod by itfelf, and evil not at all. Milton. 
Empty of all good, wherein conſiſts 
Woman's domeſtick honour, and chief praife. Milt. 
By good, I queſtion not but good, morally fo called 
bonum haneſtum, ought, chietly at leaſt, to be un- 
derſtood; and that the good of profit or pleaſure the 
bonum utile, or jucundum, hardly come into any 
account here. South, 
Nor holds this earth a more deſerving knight 
For virtue, valour, and for noble blood, 
Truth, honour, all that is compriz'd in ged. Dryd. 
5. Goon placed after had, with as, ſeems a 
ſubſtantive ; but the expreflion, is, I 
think, vicious; and good 1s rather an ad- 
jective elliptically uſed, or it may be 
confidered as adverbial, See Goop, adv. 
The pilot muſt intend ſome port before he ſteers 
his courſe, or he had as ge leave his veſſel to the 
direction of the winds, and the government of the 
Waves. South, 
Without good nature and gratitude, men had as 
good live in a wilderneſs as in a ſociety, Z' Eftrange. 
GooD. ad. 8 
1. Well; not ill; not amiſs. 
2. 45 Go. No worſe. | 
Was I to have never parted from thy ſide, 
As good have grown there {till a lifeleſs rib, Milt. 
Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as 


good have been eating worms now as pigeons? 
| | 1 Eftrange. 


[ 


GOO 
Good. interjefion, Well!. right! It is ſome- 


times uſed ironically. _ ; : 
Goop-conpDrTIoNED. adj. Without ill 
qualities or ſymptoms. Uſed both of 
things and 1 but not elegantly. 

No turgeon dilates an abſceſs of any kind by in- 
jections, when the pus is gocd- conditioned. Sharp. 
GoOD row. inierſectin. f 
1. In good time; a la bonne henre. A gentle 

exclamation of intreaty. It is now a low 
word. 

Good-now, ſit down, and tell me, he that knows, 
Why this ſame watch? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

2. A ſoft exclamation of wonder. 
Good-now, gozd-now, how your devotions jump 
with mine! Did. 
Goo'DLINESS. 2. ſ. [from goodly.] Beauty; 
grace; elegance. 

She ſung this ſong with a voice no leſs beautiful to 
his ears, than her good/ire/s was full of harmony to 
his eyes. Sidney. 

The ſtatelineſs of houſes, the goodlineſs of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye. Holler. 

Goo'DdLy. adj. [from good.] 
1. Beautiful; graceful; fine; ſplendid.. 

Now little in uſe.. 1 

A prince of a goodly aſpect, and the more goodiy 
by — . 2 his mind 4 deck 
his outward graces. _— | 

A goodly city is this Antium. Shakeſp. Corivtas - 

Patience and ſorrow ſtrove 

Which ſhould expreſs her gocdlicft : you have ſeen 

Sunſhine and rain at once. Her ſmiles and tears 

Were like a wetter May. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Here from gracious England have 1 offer 
Of gocdly thouſands. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Rebekah took goodly. raiment of her eldeſt ſon 
Eſau, and put them upon Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 15. 

There was not among the children of Ifrael. a 
gocdlier perſon than he. 1 Sam. ix. 2. 

Both yonger then they were; of ſtature more; 
And all their formes, uch goodlier then before. 

Chapman, 

He had not made them any recompence for their 

goodl y houſes and olive gardens, deitroyed in the 


tormer wars. Knolles. 
The g-941ieft man of men ſince born 
His fons, the taireſt of her daughters Eves Atom, - 


Of the fourth Edward was his noble ſong; 
Fierce, godly, valiant, beautiful, and young. Waiter. - 
Not long ſince walking in the field, 
My nurſe and I, we there beheld 
A godly fruit, which, tempting me, 
I would have pluck'd. 

How full of ornament is all I view" 
In all its parts! and ſeems as beautiful as new: 
O go2dly order'd work ! O power divine! 
Ot thee I am, and what 1 am is thine ! 

His eldett born, a gocdly youth. to view, 
Excell'd the reſt in ſhape and outward ſhew; 

Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join'd, 
But of a heavy, dull, degen'rate mind. Dryden. 
2. Bulhy ; ſwelling ; affectedly turgid. 

Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink,. 

Godly and great he fails behind his link. Dryden. 
3. Happy; deſireable; gay. 

England was a peaceable Kingdom, and but lately 
inured to the mild and g92dly government of the 
Confeſſor. | Spenſer. - 

We have many goadly days to fee. Shakeſpeare." 


Goo'oLY. dv. Excellently. Obſolete. + 
There Alma, like a virgin queen moſt bright, 
Doth flouriſh in all beauty excellent; 
And to her gueſts doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Attempered g94/y well for health and for delight. 
| Sper:ſers . 


Waller, 


— 


Dryden, 


| Goo'pt.YHooD. . , [from goodly. Grace; 


oodneſs. Obſolete. . 

But mote thy g5-d/yb5od forgive it me, 
To meet which of the gods I ſhall thee name. 

| ; Spenſer. 
Goo'pMAN. 2. J. [good and man. 
1. A ſlight appellation of civility: gene- 


| rally ironical. 


How 


GOO 


How now, what's the matter? part. 
— With you, gocdman boy, if you pleaſe : come, 
I'll fleſh ye. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2. A ruſtick term of compliment; gaffer. 
Nay, hear you, goodman delver. Shakeſp. Haml. 
But ſee the ſun-beams bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of go9dman Hodge's barn, Gay. 
Old geodman Dobſon of the green, 
Remembers he the trees has ſeen. 
Goo'vness. 2. /. from good.] Deſirable 
qualities either moral or phyſical; Kind- 


neſs; favour. | 
If for any thing he loved greatneſs, it was becauſe 
therein he might exerciſe his gooane/s.  Signey. 
here is in all things an appetite or deſire, where- 
by they incline to ſomething which they may be; 
all which perfections are contained under the general 
name of goodneſs. Hoher. 
All gocdneſi 
Is poiſon to thy ſtomach. 
Yes, that goodnefs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion ; 
The goodneſs of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againſt the king; your g2odneſs, 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious. & 
There's no goodneſs in thy face. ak. 
There is a general, or natural goodneſs in erea- 
tures, and a more ſpecial or moral goodneſs. Perkins. 
The g22dneſs of every thing is meaſured by its 
end and uſe, and that's the beſt thing which ſerves 
the beſt end and purpoſe. | Tillotſon. 
All made very particular relations of the ſtrength of 
the Scots army, the excellent diſcipline that was ob- 
ferved in it, and the goodreſs of the men. Clarend. 
No body can ſay that tobacco of the ſame goodneſs 
is riſen in reſpec of itſelf: one pound of the ſame 


goodneſs will never exchange for a pound and a | 


quarter of the ſame goodneſs. cke. 


Goops. 2. J. from gad. 


1. Moveables in a houſe. 
ä That giv'ſt to ſuch a gueſt 
As my poor ſelfe, of all thy goods the beſt, Chapm. 
2. Perſonal or moveable eſtate. 
That a writ be ſu'd againſt you, 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caſtles, and whatloever. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

This hinders nothing the proceedings of the civil 

. courts, which reſpect the temporal puniſhment upon 
body and goods. | Le/ley. 
3. Wares; freight; merchandiſe. 

Her majeſty, when the goods of our Engliſh mer- 
Chants were attached by- the duke of Alva, arreſted 
likewiſe the goods of the Low Dutch here in Eng- 
land. Raleigh's EHays. 

Salee, that ſcorn'd all pow'r and laws of men, 
Geods with their owners hurrying to their den. 

Waller. 


Goo'py. 2. J. [cotrupted from good cue. 


A low term of civility uſed to mean 
rſons. 
Soft, goody ſheep, then ſaid the fox, not ſo; 
Unto the king ſo raſh you may not go. Hubbert, 


Swarm'd on a rotten ſtick the bees I ſpy'd, 


Which erſt I ſaw when goody Dobſon dy d. Gay. 
Plain gocdy would no longer down 

 _ *Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift. 

Goo'pysniP. 2. . [from goody.] The 


quality of goody. Ludicrous. 
The more ſhame for her goodyſhip, 
To give fo near a friend the lip. Hudibras. 
GOOSE. z. /. plural geeſe. gor, Saxon; 
goes, Dutch; gawwe, Erſe, ling, gewey, 
plural. ] | 
1. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, 


I know not why, for fooliſhneſs. 
Thou cream-faced lown, 
Where got'ſt thou that goo/e look? Shakeſp. Mach. 
Since I pluckt geeſe, play'd truant, and whipt top, 
I knew not what twas to be beaten till lately. 
| 7 | Shakeſpeare. 
Birds moſt eaſy to be drawn are waterfowl ; as the 
gooſe and ſwan. Peacham on Drawing. 
Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful geeſe, 


Diſturb with nightly noiſe the ſacred peace. OH. | 


Sevift. | 


GOR 


2, A taylor's ſmoothing iron. | 
Come in, tailor: here you may roaſt your go9/e. 
| Shakeſp. 
Go'osrBEerRY« 2. , gobſe and berry, be- 
cauſe eaten with young geeſe as ſauce. ] 


— 


A berry and tree. The ſpecies are, 
The common gooſeberry. 2. The large 
manured gooſeberry. 3. The red hairy 
gooſeberry. 4. The large white Dutch 
gooſeberry. 5. The large amber gooſe- 
berry. 6. The large green gooſeberry. 
7. The large red gooſeberry. 8. The yel- 
low-leaved gooſeberry. 9. The ftriped- 
leaved gooſeberry. | Miller. 
Auguſt has upon his arm a baſket of all manner 


of ripe fruits; as pears, plums, apples, goo/eberries, 
Peacham. 
Upon a gooſeberry buſh a ſnail I found; 
For always ſnails near ſweeteſt fruit abound. 


Gay. 


Go'osECAP. 2. /. from gooſe and cap. ] A 


filly perſon. | a 
Goos EFHOOT. z. /. | chenopodium.] Wild 
orach. Miller. 


Go'ostGRASS. 2. / Clivers; an herb. 
Gosſegraſe, or wild tanſy, is a weed that ſtrong 
clays are very ſubject to. Mortimer. 


GO'RBELLY. 2. . [from xon, dung, and 
belly, according to Skinner and Junius. It 
may perhaps come from gor, Welſh, be- 
yond, too much; or, as ſeems to me 
more likely, may be contracted from 
gormand, or gormam's belly, the belly of a 
glutton.] A big paunch; a ſwelling 
belly. A term of reproach for a fat man. 


Go'rBELLIED. adj. [from gorbelly.] Fat; 


bigbellied; having ſwelling paunches. 
Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? No, 
ye fat chuffs, I would your ſtore were here. Shakeſp. 


15 


Gorny. 2. ). An inſtrument of gaming, as 


appears from Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Warburton. 
Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but 
gords and ninepins. Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Let vultures grive thy guts; for gords and Fulham 
holds. Shak. 


GORE. ». /. [gone, Saxon; gor, Welſh, 
ſanious matter. 


1. Blood effuſed from the body. 
A grieſly wound, 
From | wor forth guſh'd a ſtream of gore blood 
thick, 

That all her goodly garment ſtain'd around, 

And into a deep ſanguine dy'd the graſſy ground. 
Spenſer. 

Another's crimes the youth . unhappy bore, 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore, Dryden. 


2. Blood clotted or congealed. 
The bloody fact | 
Will be aveng'd; though here thou ſee him die, 
Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
His horrid beard and knotted treſſes ſtood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. 
Denham. 
To GoRE. v. a. [xebemuan, Saxon. | 
1. To ſtab; to pierce, 
Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear | 
For me, if I be gor*'d with Mowbray's ſpear. -3huke/e 
No weaker lion's by a ſtronger ſlain ; 
Nor from his larger tuſks the foreſt boar 
Commiſſion takes his brother ſwine to gore. Tate. 
For arms his men long pikes and jav'lins bore, 
And poles with pointed ſteel their foes in battle gore. 
8 Dryden. 
2. To pierce with a horn. 
Some toſs'd, ſome gor'd, ſome trampling down he 
 Kkilld. Dryden. 
He idly butting, feigns 
His rival gor'd in every knotty trunk. Thomſ. Spring. 
GORGE, z. /. | gorge, French. 


| 


G OR. 

1. The throat; the ſwallow, 

There were birds alſo made ſo fine! | 
did not only deceive the ſight with . 
but the hearing with their ſongs, which the Aa 
inſtruments did make their gorge deliver, $9. 

And now how abhorred in my imagination 18 

my gorge riſes at it. Shakeſpeare'; Hamle:, 

ler delicate tenderneſs will find itſelf abuſed, 

begin to heave the gorge, diſreliſh and abhor the 

Moor. 5 Shakeſpeare's Obel a. 

2. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. Not 

. | 
And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh beaſt 

He ſpewed up his gorge, that all did him deu. 


To GORGE, v. % | gorger, French.] ”_ 

1. To fill up to the throat; to glut; to ſa. 
tiate. i 

Being with his preſence glutted, 801g'd, and full, 


| Shake 

He that makes his generation meſſes, Nw 
To gorge his appetite. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite, Od. 

I defire that ey will not gorge the lion either 
with nonſenſe or obſcenity. Adiiſy, 

Nor would his {laughter'd army now have lain 
On Africk's ſands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. Adi. 

The giant, gorg*d with fleſh, and wine, and blogs, 
Lay ſtreteht at length, and ſnoring in his den, Adj; 


2. r ſwallow as, the 22 has gorged the 

OAK. 

Go'xGev. adj. [from gorge.] Having ; 
gorge or throat. ts 
Look up a height, the ſhrill gorg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſpeare, 
GO'RGEOUS. adj. ¶ gorgias, old French, 
Skinner.) Fine; ſplendid; glittering in 
various colours ; ſhowy ; magnificent, 

O, that deceit ſhould dwell 
In ſuch a gorgeous palace! Shak. Romeo and Fulir, 

As full of ſpirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the ſun at Midſummer. Sa. 

He bad them look upon themſelves and upon their 
enemies, themſelves dreadful, their enemies gg 
and brave. Hay var. 

The gorgeous Eaſt, with richeſt hand, 

Pours on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. Afilu. 

With gorgeous wings, the marks of ſov'reign ſuay, 
The two contending princes make their way. Dryder, 

Go'rGEOUSLY. adv. op s gorgeous | Splen - 
didly; magnificently; finely, i 

The duke, one ſolemn day, gorgeouſly clad in a 
ſuit all over ſpread with diamonds, loſt one of then 
of good value. Metin, 

Gold EO USN ESS. 2. /. [from gorge) 
Splendour; magnificence; ſhow. _ 
Go'xceT. 7. , [from gorge. ] The piece 

of armour that defends the throat. 

He with a palſy fumbling on his gorget, i 
Shakes in and out the rivet. Shak. Troi/s and C. Yar 
le did oftentimes ſpend the night in the chute 
alone praying, his headpiece, gorge!s and gauntel 
lyingby him. ; Kol 

See how his gorget peers above his gow, | 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Hen Junſa. 

About his neck a threefold gorgets hea 
As rough as trebled leathern target. Hai 155 

Go'xcon. 2. / [Vegyv.] A monſter . 
ſnaky hairs, of which the fight tue 
beholders to ſtone; any thing ugly © 
horrid, 3 

Gorgens and hydras, and chymeras dire. 1, 

Why did'ſt thou not encounter man for man, 

And try the virtue of that gorga#: face Dead 
To ſtare me into ſtature, b 
GO'RMAND. 2. /. [ gourmand, Frenc : 
A greedy cater; a ravenous Joxuril 
feeder. | 1 

To GORMAN DIZ E. v. 2. [from gory 


To eat greedily; to feed ravenoully, | 
GoRMANDI ZL“, 
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While he ſurvives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no diviſion rent; 
But the great monarch's death diſſolves the goaverr- 
ment. Dryder. 
Every one knows, who has conſidered the nature 
of government, that there mult be in each particular 
form of it an abſolute unlimited power. Addi/,n. 

Where any one perſon or body of men ſeize into 
their hands the power in the laſt reſort, there is 
properly no longer a geternment, but what Ari- 
ſtotle and his followers call the abuſe or corruption 
of one. : $ Su · V. 

3. Adminiſtration of publick affairs. 
Safety and equal government are things | 
Which ſubjects make as happy as their kings. Muller. 
Thoſe governments which curb not evils, cauſe; 
And a rich knave's a libel on our laws. Yeung. 
4. Regularity of behaviour. Not in uſe, 

» You needs mult learn, lord, to amend this fault; 
Though ſometimes it ſhews greatneſs, courage, blood, 
Yet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 

Defect of manners, want of g:wernment, 
Pride, haughtineſs, opinion, and diſdain. Shakeſp, 
Tis government that makes them ſeem divine; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable. Shakeſp. 
5. Manageableneſs; compliance; obſequiouſ- 
neſs. 
Thy eyes windows fall, 

Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life; 
Each part depriv'd of ſupple government, 

Shall itt and ſtark, and cold appear, like death. 
Shakeſpeare, 
6. Management of the limbs or body. Ob- 


ſolete. 
| | Their god 
Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent ; 
But I them warded all with wary government. Spenſer. 
7. [In grammar, |] Influence with regard to 
_ conſtruction, 
Go'veRNOUR, z. J. [ gfrvernenr, French.] 
7, One who has the ſupreme direQion. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that of Chriſt, working as 
a creator and a governour of the world by providence, 
all are partakers. Hecker. 
They beget in us a great idea and veneration of 
the mighty author and governour of ſuch ſtupendous 
dodies, and excite and elevate our minds to his 
adoration and praiſe, Bentley. 
2. One who is inveſted with ſupreme autho- 
* rity ina ſtate. 
For the kingdom is the Lord's, and he is the 
governour among the nations. PF. xxii. 28. 
The magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon ſuch 
potent grounds as the miniſter,_if ſo diſpoſed, can 
urge difobedience 2 as, for inſtance, if my governour 
mould command me to do a thing, or I muſt die, 


or forfeit my eſtate; and the miniſter ſteps in and 


tells me, that I offend God, and ruin my foul, if I 
_ obey that command, tis eaſy to ſee a greater force 
in this perſuaſion. South. 


3. One who rules any place with delegated 


and temporary authority. | 
| To you, lord governour, 


Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain. Sep. 
4. A tutor; one who has care of a young 


man. | 

To Eltam will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain'd his ſpecial g-vernour ; 
And tor his ſafety there I'll beſt deviſe. Sbakeſp. 

The great work of a governeur is to faſhion the 
carriage, and form the mind; to ſettle in his pupil 
good habits, and the principles of virtue and wiſdom. 

: Locke. 

During the minority of kings, the election of 
biſhops, and other affairs of the church, muſt be left 
in the hands of their governours and courtiers. 

Leſley. 
. Pilot; regulator ; manager. 

Behold all the ſhips, which though they be fo 
great, and are driven of tierce winds, yet they are 
turned about with a very ſmall helm, whitherſoever 
the governour liſteth. Ju. iii. 4. 


GOUGE. 1. /. French.] A chiſſel havin 


a round edge, for the catting of ſuc | 


GOW 


wood as is to be rounded or hollowed, 

Moxon, 
Go'uUJrRES. 2. /. [gonje, French, a camp 

trull.] The French diſeaſe, 
GovsD. 2. . ¶ gouhorde, French.] 
1. A plant. 
long, of others round, or bottle ſhaped. 
Miller. 
But J will haſte, and from each bough and brake, 
Euch plant, and juicieſt gozrd, will pluck ſuch choice 
To entertain our angel-gueſt. Mi/ton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Gourd ſeeds abound fo much in oil, that a ſweet 
and pleaſant one may be drawa from thence by ex- 


preſſion ; they are of the four greater cold ſeeds, and 
are uſed in emulſions, Hill 


2. A bottle [from gurt, old French.] 


Sinner. The large fruit ſo called is often 
ſcooped hollow, for the purpoſe of con- 
taining and carrying wine, and other li- 
quors: from thence any leathern bottle 
grew to he called by the ſame name, and 
ſo the word is uſed by Chancer, Hanmer. 
GOUHNDIN ESS. 2. /. [from gorrd.| A 
ſwelling in a horſe's leg after a journey. 

| Farrier's Die, 


| GoUuRNET. 2. ſ. [cuculus.] A fiſh. 


GOUT, 2. /. ¶ goutte, French. 
1. Ihe arthritis; a periodical diſeaſe at- 
tended with great pain. 

The gout is a diſeaſe which may affect any mem- 
braneous part, but commonly thoſe which are at 
the greateſt diſtance from the heart or the brain, 
where the motion of the fluids is the ſloweſt, the 
reſiſtance, friction, and ſtricture of the ſolid parts 
the greateſt and the ſenſation of pain, bythe dilacera- 
tion of the nervous fibres, extreme. Arbuthnoton Diet. 
One that's ſick o' th' gent, had rather 

Groan ſo in perplexity, than be cur'd 

By th' ſure phyſician death. Shakeſpeare's Cymbel. 
This very rev'rend lecher, quite worn out 

With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gozt, 

Forgets what he in youthful times has done 

And ſwinges his own vices in his fon. 


A drop. [ goutte, French; gutta, Latin.] 
Gut for drop is ſtill uſed in Scotland by 
phyſicians. N 

I ſee thee ſtill, 


And on the blade o' th' dudgeon gets of blood, 
Which was not ſo before. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


GOUT. 2. /. French. ] A taſte. An affected 
in wordt. 


Catalogurs ſerve for a direction to any one that 
has a geit for the like ſtudies. Hoodward on Fils. 


2. 


Go'uTwoRT. . /. [gout and vort, poda- 


graria. | An herb. Ainſavorth, 
Go'uTY. adj. e gort. | ne 
1. Aflited or diſeaſed with the gout. 


There dies not above one of a thouſand of the 
gout, although I believe that more die gouty. Graunt. 

Knots upon his gozty joints appear, : 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dr yder. 

Moſt commonly a gouzy conſtitution is attended 
with great acuteneſs of parts, the nervous fibres, 
both in the brain and the other extremities, being 
delicate. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2, Relating to the gout. 

There are likewiſe other cauſes of blood ſpitting ; 
one is the fettlement of a gowty matter in the ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs. Blackmore. 

GOWN. ». /. [ gonna, Italian; gr, Welſh 
and Erſe. | 
I. A long upper garment. | 

They make garments either ſhort, as cloaks, or, 
as gowns, long to the ground. Abbot. 

If ever I ſaid a looſebodied gown, ſew me up in 
the ſkirts of it, and beat me to death with a bottom 
of brown thread; I ſaid a gon. Shakeſpeare. 

In length of train deſcends her ſweeping gown, 
And by her graceſul walk the queen of Jove is TR 

ry . 


Hanmer. 


The fruit of ſome ſpecies are | 


Dryden. 
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2. 3 upper garment. 
eſpiſe your new z, till 

init, * +4422: ” Ro 

3. The long habit of a man dedicated {, 

acts of peace, as divinity, medicine, lay 


The benefices themſelves are fo mean in 1. 
counties, that they will not yield 3 _ 
ma en for any honeſt miniſter, ſcarcely 8 Wa 

im a gown. Sperr ſer 
® Girt in his Gabin gown the T5 5 Bae 

Vet not ſuperior to her ſex's cares, wie 
The mode ſhe fixes by the gow ſhe wears; 
Of filks and china ſhe's the laſt appeal; 
In theſe great points ſhe loads the common wen. 


| h Varg. 
4. The dreſs of peace. ; 
He Mars depos'd, and arms to g-wns made Yields 
Succeſsful councils did him ſoon approve ; 
As fit for cloſe intrigues as open field. Dan. 


GO .w NED. adj. [from gown. | Drefied in 
a gown. 

A noble crew about them waited round 

Of ſage and ſober peers, all gravely gerd. Henſe 

In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gau g 

The ſeams with ſparkling emeralds ſet around. 

a Drrdi. 

Go'wNMAN. 2. /. | gown and man.] Amm 

devoted to the arts of peace ; one whoſe 

proper habit is a gown. 

5 Let him with pedants 

Pore out his life amongſt the lazy goronνẽ,n. Rin, 

Thus will that whole bench, in an age or tuo, 

be compoſed of mean, fawning goz7men, depends 

ants upon the court for a morſel of bread, Sf 


To GRA'BBLE. w. 2. [probably corrupted 
from grapple.] To grope ; to feel eagerly 
with the hands. 

My blood chills about my heart at the thought 
of theſe rogues, with their bloody hands grating 
in my guts, and pulling out my very entrails, 

Arbuthnot's John Bull 

To GRa'BBLE. v. 4. To lie proſtrate on 
the grou nd. Ainſworth, 

GRACE. . /. [ grace, French; graiia, Li 
tin; graace, — 

1. Favour; kindneſs. 


If the higheſt love in no baſe perſon may fir 
to grace, then may I hope your beauty will net be 
without pity. | Sian), 

O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of 5 a : 

| 447% 
Such as were popular, 4 
And well deſerving, were advanc'd by grace. Dat. 
Is this the reward and thanks I am to have i 
thoſe many acts of grace I have lately paſſes? 
King Charitt 
Yet thoſe remov'd, 

Such grace ſhall one juſt man find in his seht, 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind. Mutes, 
He receiv'd all the graces and degrees, the ue. 
torſhip and the doctorſhip could be 8 5 os 
«dren 
Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace; 
Then either of you knights may well deſerve " 
A princeſs born. Dryder's F 7 
None of us, who now your grace implore, | 
But held the rank of ſov'reign queen before. Dy" 

Proffer'd fervice I repaid the fair, 

That of her grace ſhe gave her maid to knov 4 

The ſecret meaning of this moral ſhow. Hat, 
2. Favourable influence of God on the hy 

man mind. 

The grace of God, that paſſeth e 
keep your hearts and minds. _ = 
The evil of fin is that we are * el 

againſt, moſt earneſtly begging of God, 7 - * 

by the power of his grace, preſerve us ir 71 

into ſin. : Duty j 

Prevenient grace deſcending had rem®' le 

The ſtony from their hearts, and made ne Mit 

Regenerate grow inſtead. 


d | 3. Virtue; effect of God's influence. - 


o 
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munion thereof, are contained perſons 


reel exteron * ſanctiſied, ww rapes 3 * þ and 
oe, ith them other perſons void of all ſaving 
d to 2 hereafter to he damned. Pearſon, 
law. "4 How Van wants grace, who never wanted Pepe 
 Irifh 2 * 
pelent Pardon; Mercy. 
whe q Noble pity held : 
eland, His hand a while, and to their choice gave ſpace 
Iden, Which they would prove, his valour or his _-_ 
Bow and ſue for grace 5 ; 

With ſuppliant knee. Milton. 
il, 5. Favour conferred. | 
Lang. | ſhould therefore eſteem it great favour and grace, 

Would you be fo kind as to go in my place. rior. 
yield; 6, Privilege. 

But to return and view the cheerful ſkies, | 
Jan. To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. Dryden. 
ed in „. A goddeſs, by the heathens ſuppoſed 

to beſtow beauty. 
This forehead, where your verſe has ſaid 

verſes The loves delighted and tu 2races play d. Prior. 
nd, g. Behaviour, confidered as decent or un- 
. becoming. . 
. The ſame words in Philoclea's mouth, as from 
man one woman to another, ſo as there were no other 


body by, might have had a better grace, and per- 


chance have found a gentler receipts Sidney. 
Hare I reaſon or good grace in what I do? 
p REES 885 n Temple. 
hoe . Adventitious or artificial beauty; pleafing 
epende appearance. : 
Suff. ne lilac only, with a ſtatelier grace, 
upted Preſum'd to claim the oak's and cedar's place; 
P And, looking round him with a monarch's care, 
gerly Spread his exalted boughs to wave in air. Harte, 
Her purple habits fits with ſuch a grace 
hought On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and fo ſuits her face. 
bling * 5 Dryd. 1. 
L To write and ſpeak correctly gives a grace, and 
1 Bull, gains a favourable attention to what one has to ſay. 
ite on Locle. 
und. 10. Natural excellence. 
* It doth grieve me, that things of principal excel- 
,  lency ſhould be thus bitten at by men whom God 
hath endued with graces both of wit and learning, 
for better purpoſes. Hooker. 
| ahi Io ſome kind of men, | 
the Their graces ſerve them but as enemies. Shak. 
arg In his oun grace he doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your advancement,  Shakeſp. 
od! The charming Lauſus, full of youthful fire, 
bakefs To Turnus only ſecond in the grace 
, Ot manly mien, and features ot the face. Dryden. 
Det 1. Embelliſhment; recommendation; beau- 
ave fot y. | : 
? Where juſtice grows, there grows the greater grace, 
'barlet The which doth quench the — of hellith — 
LN | Spenſer, 
4 5 Set al! things in their own peculiar place, : 
1 And know that order is the greateſt grace. Dryden. 
e 7 The flow'r which laſts for little ipace, 
i = A ſhort liv'd good, and an uncertain grace. Dryden. 
rendit 12, Single beauty, 
: | paſs their form and every charming grace. Dryd. 
Tala 13. Ornament; flower; higheſt perfection. 
1 Bc their hands this grace of kings muſt die, 
Dri! ell and treaion hold their promiſes. Shakeſp. 
14. * = particular virtue. 
. .  Tle king-becoming graces, 
Dndu As juſtice, verity, eee, ſtableneſs, 
he bw <i0t0n, patience, courage, fortitude, 
have no relith of them. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
f The graces of his religion prepare him for the 
tanding matt uſetul diſcharge of every rel tio f life, R 
25 3 8 y relation of life. Rogers. 
"top 7 % tue phyſical, 
he vil 1190 mickle is the pow'rful grace that lies 
1 fall Plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true E 
of Matt 4 * 2pakeſpeare. 
4 * The title of a duke or archbi op; 
y flelb ormerly of the king, meaning the ſame 
Mil 1 00 goodneſs » Or your clemency. ö 
5 4 x 55 ou I trom our princely general, 
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To know rieſa; to tell from his grace, 
That he AA give you ee Shak. Hes, IV. 
High and mighty king, your grace, and thoſe your 
nobles here preſent, may be pleaſed to bow your 
ears, Bacon g Henry VII. 
According to the uſual proceeding of your grace, 
and of the court, with de inquents which are over- 
taken with error in ſimplicity, there was yielded 
unto him a deliberate, patient, and full hearing, to- 
gether with a ſatisfactory anſwer to all his main 
objections. | White. 
17. A ſhort prayer ſaid before and after 
meat. : 
Your ſoldiers uſe him as the grace fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Shak. 
While grace is ſaying after meat, do you and your 
brethren take the chairs from behind the — 
” Swift. 
Then rept healths, your miſtreſs ſhall have 
ace; | 
And what's more rare, a poet ſhall ſay grace. Pope, 
GRACE-CUP. 2. . | grace and cup.] The 
cup or health drank after grace. 
The grace-cup ſerv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to ſhew his play. 
To GRACE. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To adorn; to op a to embelliſh ; 


to recommend ;. to decorate. 
This they ſtudy, this they practiſe, this they grace 


Prior. 


with a wanton ſuperfluity of wit. oer. 
I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More daring, or more bold is now alive, | 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds, Shakeſp. 


Little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 
In ſpeaking for myſelf. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome 
commendation and gracing, where cauſes are well 
handled. Bacon, 
Rich crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons plac'd, 
Wich ſaphires, diamonds, aud with rubies grac'd. 
Dryden. 
By both his parents of deſcent divine; 
Great Jove and Phœbus grac'd his nobler line. Pope. 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were referv'd to grace the ſoldiers too. Pope. 
2. To dignify or raiſe by an act of favour. 
He writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 
And daily graced by the emperor. Shak. 
He might at his pleaſure grace or diſgrace whom 
he would in court. Kxolles. 
Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gun, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden. 


3. To favour. 3 ne 
When the gueſts withdrew, 
Their courteous hoſt ſaluting all the crew, 
Regardleſs paſs'd her o'er, nor grac'd with kind 
adieu. Did. 
GRA “CED. adj. [from grace. 
1. Beautiful; graceful. Not in uſe. 

He ſaw this gentleman, one of the propereſt and 
beſt graced men that ever I ſaw, being of a middle 
age and a mean ſtature. Sidney. 

2. Virtuous ; regular; chaſte, Not in uſe. 
Epicuritm and laſt 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


GRra'CEFuLi. adj. [from grace.] Beautiful 
with dignity. 
Amid” the troops, and like the leading god, 
High o'er the reſt in arms the gracefi/ Soong rode, 


ryd 


Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his lance ; 
Bold in the liſts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 
Yet graceful eaſe, and tweetneſs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to _ 
. : i: pe. 
Graceful to fight, and elegant to thought, 
The great are vaaquiſh'd, and the wile are . 
8 ; x ung. 
Gra'cEFULLY. adv. [from graceful, ] Ele- 
gantly ; with pleaſing dignity. 
Through nature and through art ſhe rang d, 
And gracefully her ſubject chang'd. Swift. 
Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a 


| 


; 
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beaſt; but walking gracefully implies a manner or 
mode ſuperadded to Ht — 4 Watts's Logicks 
Gra'CEFULNESS. 2. . | from graceful. } 

Elegance of manner ; dignity with beauty. 
His neck, his hands, his ſhoulders, and his breaſt 

Did next in gracefulneſs and beauty ſtand 5s 

To breathing figures: Dryden's Ovid, 
He executed with fo much gracefulneſs and beauty, 

that he alone got money and reputation. Dryden. 
There is a ſecret gracefulneſs of youth which 

accompanies his writings, though the ſtaidneſs and 

ſobriety of age be wanting. Dryder's Ovid, Preface. 
If hearers are amaz'd from whence 

Proceeds that fund of wit and ſenſe, 

Which, though her modeſty would ſhroud, 

Breaks like the fun behind a cloud; 

While gracęfulneſi its art conceals, 


And yet through ev'ry motion it-als. Swift, 


Gra'CELEss. adj. from grace.] Void of 


grace ; wicke 
doned. 
This graceleſt man, for furtherance of his gu le. 
Did court the hand maid of my lady dear. Spenſer. 
Whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 
Will not fo graces be, to be ingrate. Shakeſpeare. 
In all manner of gracele and hopeleſs characters, 
ſome are loſt for want of advice, and others for want 
of heed. | L' Eftrange. 
Furniſh'd for offence, he croſs'd the way, 
Betwixt the grace/eſs villain and his prey. Dryden. 
GRA CES. x. /. Good graces for favour is 
ſeldom uſed in the fingular, 5; 
Demand deliv'ry of her heart, 
Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 
And perſon up to his embraces. Hudibrars. 
GRA'C1LE. adj. | gracilis, Latin. ] Slender; 
ſmall. | Dia. 
GRACILENT. adj. ¶ gracilentus, Lat.] Lean. 
Dick. 
GRACILITY, 2. / [ gracilitas, Latin.] Slen- 
derneſs ; ſmallneſs. ; 
GRA'CIOUS. adj. [ gracieux, French. ] 
1. Merciful ; benevolent, 7 
Common ſenſe and reaſon could not but tell them, 
that the good and gracious God could not be plesſed. 
nor conſequently worſhipped, with any thing bar- 
barous or cruel. | South, 
To be good and gracizus, and a lover of know + 
ledge, are two of the moſt amiable things. Burner, 
2. Favourable ; kind. | 
And the Lord was graciozs unto them, and had 
compailion on them. 2 Kings, xiii. 23. 
Unblam'd Ulyſſes? houſe, 
In which I finde receipt ſo gracious. 
From now reveal 
A gracious beam of light; from now inſpire 
My tongue to ſing, my hand to touch the lyre. 
| Prior, 


; hopeleſly corrupt; aban- 


Chapman, 


3. Acceptable; favoured, 
Doctrine is much more profitable and gracious by 
example than by rule. | Spenſer. 
He made us gracicys before the kings of Perſia, 

ſo that they gave us food. 1 Eſdr. viii. 80. 

Goring, who was now general of the horſe, was no 
more grac/ous to prince Rupert than Wilmot had 
been. Clarendon. 

4- Virtuous ; good. 

Kings are no leſs unhappy, their iſſue not being 
bauer. than they are in loſing them when they 
1ave approved their virtues. Shakeſp. Winter's Tales 

5. Excellent, Obſolete. | 

The grievous abuſe which hath been of councils, 
ſhould rather cauſe men to ſtudy how ſo gracious a 
thing may again be reduced to that firit perfection. 

Pe Hooker. 
6. Graceful; becoming. Obſolete. 

Our women's names are more gracicus than their 

Rutilia, that is, red head Camaen. 
GRra'C10USLY. adv. [from gracions.] 
1. Kindly ; with kind condeſcenſion. 

His teſtimony he gracioz/ly confirmed, that it was 

the beſt of all my tragedies. Drydens 
He heard my vows, and gractonſy decreed 

My grounds to be reſtor's, my former flocks to feed. 

Ogden. 
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I her majeſty would but gracioyfy be pleaſed to 
think a hardſhip of this nature worthy her royal 
confideration. Swift. 
2. In a pleaſing manner. | 
GRA cIOUSN ESS. 2. /. [from gracious. } 
1. Kind condeſcenſion. | 
The gracio»ſne/ſs and temper of this anſwer made 
no impreſſion on them. Clarendon. 
2. Pleaſing manner, 
GRaADA'TION. 7. . | gradation, French; 
_ gradus, Latin. ] 
1. Regular progreſs from one degree to 
another, 

The defire of more and more riſes by a natural 

gradaticn to moit, and after that to all. L' Eſtrange. 
2. Regular advance ſtep by ſtep. 
From thence, 
By cold gradaticn, and well balanc'd form, 
We ſhall proceed with Angelo; Shakeſp. 

The pſalmiſt very elegantly expreſſeth to us the ſe- 
veral gradations by which men at lait come to this 
horrid degree of impiety. _ 

3. Order; ſequence ; ſeries. 
Tis the curſe of ſervice; 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
Not, as of old, gradation, where each ſecond 
Stood heir to th' firſt. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
4. Regular proceſs of argument. 

Certain it is, by a direct gradation of conſe- 
quences from this principle of merit, that the obli- 
gation to gratitude flows from, and is enjoined by, 
the firſt dictates of nature. 5 South. 

GRADATORVY. 2. /. [ gradus, Latin.] Steps 
from the cloiſters into the church. 
Ainſworth, 


. 


Gra'DieNT. adj. [ gradient, Latin. ] Walk- 


ing; moving by ſteps, | 
Amongſt thoſe gradient automata, that iron ſpider 

is eſpecially remarkable, which, being but of an or- 

dinary bigneſs, did creep up and down as if it had 


been alive. Wilkins. 


GRA'DUAL. ad;. | graduel, French.] Pro- 


ceeding by degrees; advancing Rep by 
ſtep; from one {tage to another. 
Nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life, 
Of growth, ſenſe, reaſon, all ſumm'd up in man. 
Milton. 
Men ſtill ſuppoſe a gradua! natural progreſs of 
things; as that, trom great, things and perſons ſhould 
grow greater, *till at length, by many ſteps and 
aſcents they come to be at greateſt. South. 


GRa'DUAL. z. /. [gradus, Latin. ] An or- 


der of ſteps. 
Before the gradza! proſtrate they ador'd, 
The pavement kiis'd, and thus the ſaint implor'd. 
Dryden. 
GRADUA'LITY. 2. . | from gradual. | Re- 


gular progreſſion. 

This fome aſcribe unto the mixture of the ele- 

ments, others to the graduality of opacity and light. 

| Brown. 
Gra'DUALLY. adv. [from gradual |] 
1. By degrees; in — 9 progreſſion. 

When the moon paſſes over the fixed ſtars, and 
eclipſes them, your light vaniſhes; not gradually, 
Aike that of the planets, but all at once. Newtor. 

The Author of our being weans us gradually 
from our fondneſs of life the nearer we approach to- 
wards the end of it. Swift. 
Human creatures are able to bear air of much 
greater denſity in diving, and of much leſs upon the 
tops of mountains, provided tie charges be made 
gradually, Arbuthnot. 

2. In degree. | 

Human reaſon doth not only gradually, but ſpe- 

cifcally difler from the fantaftick reaſon of brutes. 


1 Grew. 
To GRA'DUATE. v. a. [ graduer, French; 
gradus, Latin. 


1. To dignify with a degree in the univer- 


ſity. * 


Tillotfen. | 


— 


| 


4 


Grarr, | 
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: John Tregonwel, graduated a doctor and dubbed 
a knight, did good ſervice...Carew's Surv. of Cornw. 
Concerning columns and their adjuncts, architects 


make ſuch a noiſe, as if the terms of architraves, 


frizes, and cornices, were enough to graduate a maſter 
of this art. "Fo 


2. To mark with degrees. 


The places were marked where the ſpirits ſtood | 
at the ſevereſt cold and greateſt heat, and according | 


to theſe obſervations he graduates his thermometers. 
Derham. 


3- To raiſe to a higher place in the ſcale of | 


metals : a chemical term. 


The tincture was capable to tranſmute or graduate 


as. much ſilver as equalled in weight that gold. Foyle, 
4. To heighten ; to improve, 
Not only vitriol is a cauſe of blackneſs, but the 


ſalts of natural bodies; and dyers advance and gra- | 


duate their colours with ſalts. Brown's Vulgar Er. 
GRa'DUATE. 2. . [gradue, French; from 
gradus, Latin. | A man dignified with 
an academical degree. | 
Of graduates I diſlike the learned rout, 
And chuſe a female doctor for the gout. Bramſton. 
GRADUA'TION. 2. /. graduation, French; 
from graduate. |] 
1. Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion of de- 
grees. 
The graduation of the parts of the univerſe is 
likewiſe neceſſary to the perfection of the whole. 
| Grew, 
2. Improvement; exaltation of qualities. 
Of greater repugnancy unto reaſon is that which 


he delivers concerning its graduation, that heated 


in fire, and often extinguithed in oyl of mars or 
iron, the loadſtone acquires an ability to extract a 
nail faſtened in a wall. Brown, 


3. The act of conferring academical de- 


grees. 
GRAFF. 2. J. A ditch; a moat. See 
GRAVE, 8 


Though the fortifications were not regular, yet 
the walls were good, and the graff broad and deep. 
| | | Clarendon. 
GRAFF. 14 [grefe, French.] A ſmall 
branch inſerted into the ſtock 
of another tree, and nouriſhed by its ſap, 
but bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. 
God gave unto man all kinds of ſeeds and grafs 
of liſe; as the vegetative life of plants, the ſenſual of 
beatts, the rational of man, and the intellectual of 
angels. Raleigh. 
It is likely, that as in fruit- trees the graft maketh 
a greater fruit, ſo in trees that bear no fruit it will 
make the greater leaves. Bacon, 
"Tis uſual now an inmate graff to ſee 
With inſolence invade a foreign tree. Dryden's Virg. 
If you cover the top with clay and horſe-dung, in 
the ſame manner as you do a graft, it will help to 
heel the fooner. Mort. 
Now the cleft rind inſerted gya receives, 
And yields an offspring more than nature gives. 


: Pope. 
To GRAFF, 
To GRAFT. 
1. To inſert a cyon or branch of one tree 
into the ſtock of another, 
His growth is but a wild and fruitleſs plant; 
I'll cut his barren branches to the ſtock, 
And graft you on to bear. Dryden's Don Sebaſt. 
With his pruning hook disjoin | 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And graft more happy in their ſtead. Dryden. 
2. To propagate by inſertion or 1nocula- 


Now let me graf my pears, and prune the vine. 
Dryden. 


v. a. [greffer, French. ] 


3. To inſert into a place or body to which | 


it did not originally belong. 

And they alſo, if they bide not ſtill in unbelief, 
thall be graffed in; for Cod is alle to gr them 
in again. EKomans. 


etton, | 
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Theſe are th' Italian names which zu 
With ours, and gra upon the Troj ol vi 
4. To impregnate with an adſcirition; 

ranch. 9 55 | 
| We've ſome old crab-trees here at home, that wil 
Be g 5 our. reliſh. Shak 9 
. 4 : „ eſpeare? . 
The noble Ide doth want ee b 
| Her royal ſtock graf? with ignoble plants. Sade, 
5. Te join one thing ſo as to receive ſch. 

ort from another. 7 7 
This reſolution againſt an 


Rae ace with Spain ; 
' a new incident grafted upo OY 


the origi 
by the intrigues of a faction amdnp' +0 Tk 

May one kind grave unite each hapleſs name F. 

And graſt my love immortal on thy fame. Pix 
To GRAFF. v. x. To practice infition, 

In March is good grafjing the ſkilful do know, 
So long as the wind in the Eaſt do not blow: 
From moon being changed, *till paſt be the prime 
For graffing and cropping is very good time, Tufſer 

To have fruit in greater plenty the way is 1 
graft, not only upon young ſtocks, but upon diver; 
boughs of an old tree; for they will bear great num. 
bers of fruit; whereas, if you graf? but upon eng 
ſtock, the tree can bear but few. Baca, 

GRA'FTER. 7: /. [from raff or graft.) One 
who propagates fruit by grafting. 

I am informed, by the trials of the moſt ſkit 
grafters of theſe parts, that a man ſhall ſeldom fail 
of having cherries borne by his graft the ſame vear 
in which the inſition is made, Evelyn. 

GRAIL. 2. /. [from grele, French.] Small 
particles of any kind. | 

Hereof this gentle knizht unweeting was,. 

And, lying down upon the ſandy grail;, 
Drank of the ſtream as clear as cryſtal glaſs, Sperſ, 
GRAIN. x. . | graine, French; grain, 
Latin; grano, Italian, has all the follow. 
ing ſignifications.] * 
1. A ſingle ſeed of corn. | 
| Look into tlie ſeeds of time, 
And ſay which grain will grow, and which will rot, 
Shckeſps 

His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in tvo 
buſhels of chaff. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Paice, 

Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a graix a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. SLaleße. 

Many of the ears, being fix inches long, had ſut) 
grains in them, and none leſs than forty. Mortimer, 

2. Cora. 
As it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. 

Pales no longer ſwell'd the teeming grain, 
Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain. 

'Tis a rich ſoil, I grant you; but oftner coveres 
with weeds than grain. roilier on Tame, 

3. The ſeed of any fruit. 
4. Any minute particle; any ſingle body. 
Thou exiſt'ſt on many thouſand gras 
That iſſue out of duſt. SB. Meaſure for Mea}, 
By intelligence 5 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when _ 
We fee each graiz of gravel. Shakef, Henry VIII. 
5. The ſmalleſt weight, of which in phy- 
ſick twenty make a ſcruple, and in 1:0y 
weight twenty four make a pennyweight; 
a grain ſo named becauſe it is ſuppoſe 


of equal weight with a grain of corn. 
Unity is a precious diamond, whoſe ww 1 
they double, twice double in their value. Halyce ). 
They began at a known body, 2a e 
weight whereof is therefore called a gra; V ” 
ariſeth, being multiplied, to ſeruples, drachms, 5 
and pounds. ee 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, dee 
ing ſeverally ſeven drachms, in the air; the _ 
in the water weighing only four drach m5 aud — 
one grains,. and abateth of the weight in the ob - 
drachms and nineteen grains; the balance _ 
ſame depth in the water. | 113 
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G R A 
His brain 
Outseish'd his rage but half a gra/n,  Hudibras. 
6. Any thing proverbially ſmall, 
For the whole world before thee is as a little grain 
of the balance. : Mid. xi. 22. 
It is a ſincerely pliable, ductile temper, that ne- 
glects not to make uſe of any grain of grace. 
Lk f:6 Hammond. 
The ungrateful perſon lives to himſelf, and ſub- 
its by the good nature of others, of which he him- 
{:]{ has not the leaſt grain. 5 f South, 
7. Grain of Allowance, Something in- 
dulged or remitted; ſomething above or 


under the exact weight. 

He, whoſe very beſt actions, muſt be ſeen with 
grains of allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 
4 d forgiving, „„ Addiſon. 
I would always give ſome grains of allowance to 
the lacred ſcience of theology, Watts on the Mind. 

8 The direction of the fibres of wood, or 


other fibrous matter. 
Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
Infect the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Toruve and errant from his courſe of growth. Shak, 


9, The body of the wood as modified by the 
fibres. 


The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a ſofter grain. ryden. 
10. The body conſidered with reſpect to 
the form or direction of the conſtituent 


particles. | 
The tooth of a ſea-horſe, in the midſt of the 
ſolider parts, contains a curdled grain not to be found 
in ivory. | Brown. 
Stones of a conſtitution fo compact, and a grain ſo 
fine, that they bear a fine poliſh, Woodward. 
11, Died or ſtained ſubſtance. 


How the red roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, 
And the pure ſnow with goodly vermil ſtain, 
Spenſer. 


” 


Like crimfon dy'd in grain. 

Over his lucid arms 
A military veſt of purple flow'd, 
Livelier than melibæan, or the grain 


Of farra, worn by kings and heroes old, Milton. 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 

Allin a robe of darkeſt grain, 

Flowing with majeſtick train. Aſilton. 


8 The third, his feet 

Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 

Sky-tinctur'd grain! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
12. Temper; diſpoſition ; inclination; hu- 

mour from the direction of fibres, 

Your minds, preoccupied with what 

You rather muſt do than with what you ſhould do, 

Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul, 


| Shakeſpeare, 

Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, . 

I fee, to argue *gainſt the grain. Hudibras. 

Ol{ clients, weary'd out with fruitleſs care, 

Ditmiſs their hopes of eating, and deſpair ; 

Though much againſt the grain, forc'd to retire, 

Buy roots for ſupper, and provide a fire. Dryden. 
13, The heart; the bottom. 

The one being tractable and mild, the other ſtiff 
and impatient of a ſuperior, they lived but in cun- 
wng concord, as brothers glued together, but not 
united in Train, Hayward . 

14. The form of the ſurface with regard to 
roughneſs and ſmoothneſs. 
0 ſmaller the particles of cutting ſubſtances are, | 
ne ſmaller will be the ſcratches by which they con- 
ney fret and wear away the glaſs until it be po- 
_ but be they never fo ſmall, they can wear 
ri the glaſs no otherwiſe than by grating and 
re, it, and breaking the protuberances; and 
_— polith it no otherwiſe than by breaking its 
ws 2 to a very fine grain, ſo that the ſcratches 
_ rettings of the ſurtace become too ſmall to be 

5 By Newton's Opticks. 
*AINED. adj, [from grain.] Rough; 
made leſs ſmooth. = 

-ough now this grained face of mine be hid 

lap conſuming Winter's drizzled ſnow, 


hath my night of life ſome memory. Shep. 


| G R A 
GnAlxs. 2. /. [without a ſingular.] The 
huſks of malt exhauſted in brewing. 
Give them grains their fill, | 
 Huſks, draft, to drink and ſwill. Ben Jonſon. 
Grains of Paradiſe, u. ſ. {cardamonumn, 
Latin.] An Indian ſpice, | 
Gra'itny. adj. [from grain.] 
1, Full of corn. 
2. Full of grains or kernels, 
GRAMERCY, inter. contracted from grant 
me mercy. | An obſolete expreſſion of ſur- 
priſe. 
Gramercy, fir, ſaid he; but mote I weet 
What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue? Spenſer. 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what's the news? Shak. 
GraMI'NEUS. adj. | graminens, Latin. 
Graſſy. Gramiucous plants are ſuch as 
have a long leaf without a footſtalk. 
GRAMINIVOROUS. adj. | gramen and wore, 
Lat.] Graſs-eating; living upon graſs. 
The ancients were verſed chiefly in the diſſection 


of brutes, among which the graminivorous kind 
have a party-coloured choroides. Sharp's Surgery. 


GRAMMAR. ». /. [grammaire, French; 
grammatica, Latin; yexpwe\mn.] | 
1. The ſcience of ſpeaking correctly; the 

art which teaches the relations of words 


to each other. | 

To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of 
the tongues, and then as a rhetorician to make all 
their graces ſerve his eloquence, Pell. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will 
not allow to ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. 

; Dryden Dufreſnoy. 

Men ſpeaking language, according to the gram- 

mar rules of that language, do yet ſpeak improperly 
of things. 8 ocke. 

2. Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech; ſpeech 
F "e grammar. 

Varium & mutabile ſemper femina, is the ſharpeſt 
ſatire that ever was made on woman; for the ad- 
jectives are neuter, and animal mult be underſtood 
to make them grammar, Dryden. 


3. The book that treats of the various rela- 

tions of words to one another. 

GRAMMAR School, u. ſ. A ſchool in which 
the learned languages are grammatically 
taught, 


of the realm in erecting a grammar ſchool. Shakeſp. 
The ordinary way of learning Latin in a grammar 
ſchool I cannot encourage. : Locke. 
GRAM MARIAN. 2. . [ grammairien, French; 
from grammar.] One who teaches gram- 
mar; a philologer. 
Many diſputes the ambiguous nature of letters hath 
created among the grammarians. Holder, 
They who have called him the torture of gram- 
marians, might alſo have called him the plague of 
tranſlators. ; | Dryden. 
GRAMMA'TICAL., adj. | grammatical, Fr. 
grammaticus, Latin. ] | 
1. Belonging to grammar. | 
The beauty of virtue ſtill being ſet before their 
eyes, and that taught them with far more diligent 
care than grammatical rules. Sidney. 
I ſhall take the number of conſonants, not from 
the grammatical alphabets of any language, but 
from the diverfity of ſounds framed by ſingle arti- 
culations with appulſe. Helder, 
2. Taught by grammar. 


tical genius. 
ryden's Dufreſnoy. 
GRAMMA'TICALLY, adv. from gramma- 
| zical.) According to the rules or ſcience 
of grammar. | 
Whea a ſentence is diſtinguiſhed inte the nouns, 
the verbs, pronouns, adverbs, and other particles of 


conſtruction, unleſs born with a 


} 


Thou haſt moſt traiterouſly corrupted the youth | 


They ſeldom know more than the grammatical]. 


1 


* 
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ſpeech which compoſe it, then it is ſaid to be ana- 
lyſed grammatically. Watts. 
As grammar teacheth us to ſpeak properly, ſo 

it is the part of rhetorick to inſtruct how to do it 
elegantly, by adding beauty to that language that 
before was naked and grammatically true. Baker. 
GRAMMATICA'STER. a. ,. Latin] A 


mean verbal pedant; a low grammarian. 
I have not vexed language with the doubts, the 


remarks, and eternal triflings of the French gra- 


malicaſters. | | Rymer. 
GRA'MPLE. . /. A crab-fiſh., Ainſavorth. 
GRAMPUs. . J. A large fiſh of the ceta- 
ceous kind. 85 
GRA'NARY. 2. . [granarium, Latin.] A 
ſtorehouſe for threſhed corn. 

Ants, by their labour and induſtry, contrive that 
corn will keep as dry in their neſts as in our ga- 
naries, Addiſon. 

The naked nations cloaths, 
And be th” exhauſtleſs granary of a world. 
Tbomſon's Spring. 
GRAN ATE. . . [from granum, Latin. ] 
A kind of marble ſo called, becauſe it is 


marked with ſmall variegations like 


rains. Otherwiſe GRAN ITE. 
GRAND. adj. [ grand, French; grandis, 
Latin. ] 
1. Great; illuſtrious; high in power or 
2 12 | h 
| od had planted, that is, made to grow the trees 
of lite and knowledge, plants only proper and be- 
coming the paradiſe and garden of ſo grand a Lord. 
Ralcigh's Hiſtory. 
2. Great; ſplendid; magnificent. 
A voice has flown 
To re-enflame a grand deſign, 
3. Principal; chief. 
What cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents in that happy ſtate, 
Favour'd of heav'n fo highly, to fall off 
From their Creator. | Milton. 
4. Eminent; ſuperiour: very frequently in 
an ill ſenſe. 
| Our grand foe, Satan. Milton; 
So clomb this firit grand thief into God's fold. 
Milton. 
5. Noble; ſublime; lofty; conceived or 
expreſſed with great dignity. 
6. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of 
conſanguinity. 
GRANDAM. 1. J | grand and dam or dame.] 
1. Grandmother; my father's or mother's 


mother. 

I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam and as chaſte | 
As may be in the world. Shakeſpeares 

We have our forefathers and great grandames all 
before us, as they were in Chaucer's days. Dryden. 
Thy tygreſs heart belies thy angel face: 
Too well thou ſhew'ſt thy pedigree from ttone 


Thy grandame's was the firſt by Pyrrha thrown. 
Dryden, 


Young. 


2. An old withered woman. 
The women 

Cry'd, one and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right, 
And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight- 

a Dryden. 

GRAN DCHILD. 2. /. [ grand and child. ] 

The ſon or daughter of my ſon or daugh- 

ter; one in the ſecond degree of. deſcent. 

Auguſtus Cæſar, out of indignation againſt his 

daughters and Agrippa his grandchild, would ſay 

that they were not his ſeed, but impolthumes broken 

from him. ; Bacon. 
Theſe hymns may work on future wits and ſo 

May great grandchildren of thy praiſes grow. Donne. 

e hoped his majeſty did believe, that he would 

never make the leaſt ſcruple to obey the grandebild 

of King James. larendan. 

Fair daughter, and thou ſon and grandchild both! 

Milton, 
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GRAN DSIRE. 2. /. [grand and fire. 
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He ſcaping, with his gods and reliques fled, 
And tow'rds the ſhore his little grandchild —_ 
en 


GRa'NDAUGHTER. . /. [grand and daugh- 
ter.] The daughter of a ſon or daughter. 
GRANDE'E. x. . grand, French; grandis, 
Latin.] A man of great rank, power or 
dignity. | 
They had ſome ſharper and ſome milder diffe- 
rences, which might eaſily happen in ſuch an inter- 
view of g-andces, both vehement on the parts which 
they ſwayed. Wotton, 
When a prince or grandee manifeſts a liking to 
ſach a thing, men generally ſet about to make them- 
ſelves conſiderable for ſuch things. South, 
Some parts of the Spaniſh , monarchy are rather 
for ornament than ſtrength : they furniſh out vice- 
royalties for the grandecs, and poſts of honour for 
the noble families. Addiſon. 

GranpDe'viry. 2. . | from grands unc, 
Latin.] Great age; length of life. Dic. 

GRAN DPI VOus. adj. [ grandævus, Latin. 
Long lived; of great age. Dit. 

GRra'NDEUR. 2. / French. ] 

1. State; ſplendour of appearance; magni- 
ficence. 

. As a magiſtrate or great officer, he locks kim- 
ſelf from all approaches by the multiplied formalities 
of attendance, by the diſtance of ceremony and gran- 
deur. : 7 South. 

2, Elevation of ſentiment, language or 
mien. 

GRAND ATH ER. . /. [grand and father.] 
The father of my father or mother; the 
next above my father or mother in the 
ſcale of aſcent. | 

One was ſaying that his great grandfather and 
grandfather, and father died at ſea: ſaid another that 
heard him, an I were as you, I would never come 
at ſea, Why, faith he, where did your great grand- 
father, and grazdfather, and father die? He an- 
ſwered, where but in their beds? He anſwered, an' 
I were as you, I would never come in bed. Bacon. 

Our grandchildren will fee a few rags hung up in 

Weſtminſter-hall, which coſt an hundred millions, 
whereof they are paying the arrears, and boaſt that 
their grandfathers were rich and great. Swift. 


GrANDI'FICK. adp | grandis and facio, Lat.] 
Making great. Die. 
Gra'NDINOUS, adj. | grande, Latin.] Full 
of hail; conſiſting of hail, Dit 


Gra'xDirty. z. /. [from grandis, Latin.] 


Greatneſs ; 
old word. | 
Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, ſmooth- 
neſs and property, in quickneſs and briefneſs. Camd. 
RA'NDMOTHER« . . | grand and mother. 
The father's or mother's mother. 
Thy grandmether Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 
Tim. ls 5 


grandeur; magnificence. An 


1. Grandfather, 
Think'ſt thou, that I will leave my kingly throne, 
Wherein my grandſire and my father ſat? Shake. 
g Thy grandjrre, and his brother, to whom fame 
Gave, trom two conquer'd parts o' th? world, their 


name. Denham, 
The wreaths his graudſire knew to reap 
By active toil and military ſweat. Prior. 


2. Any anceſtor, poetically. 
Why ſhould a man whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter? Shak, 
Above the portal, cary'd in cedar wood, 
Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike grand/rres ſtood. 
Dryden. 
So mimick ancient wits at beſt, | | 
As apes our grandſires in their doublets dreſt. Pope. 
GRA'NDSON. z. . [grand and ſon.] The 
ſon of a ſon or daughter, 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthy ſtore, 
Give much to you, and to his grazd/ons more. Dryd. 


ve 


GRA 
Grandfathers in private familles are not much 
obſerved to have great influence on their grandſons, 
and, I believe, they have much Jeſs among princes. 
| | Swift. 
GRANGE. 1. / [grange, French. ] A farm: 
nerally a farm with a houſe at a diſtance 


rom neighbours, _ | | 
One, when he had got the inheritance of an un- 
lucky old grunge, would needs ſell it; and, to draw 
buyers, proclaimed the virtues of it: nothing ever 
thrived on it, faith he; the trees were all blaſted, 
the ſwine died of the meaſles, the cattle of the 
murrain, and the ſheep of the rot; nothing was ever 
reared there, not a duckling or a gooſe. Ben Jonſon. 
At the moated grange reſides this dejected Ma- 
riana. j Shakeſpeare. 
The looſe unletter'd hinds, 
When for their teeming flocks and granges full 
In wanton dance they praiſe the bounteous Pan. 
Milton. 
If the church was of their own foundation, they 
might chuſe, the incumbent being once dead, whe- 
ther they would put any other therein; unleſs, per- 
haps, the ſaid church had people belonging to it; for 
then they mult ſtill maintain a curate: and of this 
fort were their granges and priories. Ayliffe. 


Gra'NITE. 2. /. ¶ granit, Fr. from granum, 
Lat. becauſe conſiſting as it were of 
grains, or ſmall diſtinct particles. ] A 
{tone compoſed of ſeparate and very large 
concretions, rudely compacted GS 1 
of great hardneſs, giving fire with ſteel; 
not fermenting with acids, and imper- 
fectly calcinable in a great fire. The hard 


white granite with black ſpots, common-| 


ly called moor-ſtone, forms a very firm, 
and though rude, yet beautifully varie- 
gated maſs. It is found in immenſe 
{trata in Ireland, but not uſed there. In 
Cornwall it is found in prodigious maſſes, 
and brought to London, for the ſteps of 
publick buildings. Hard red granite, 
variegated with black and white, now 
called oriental granite, 1s valuable for its 
extreme hardneſs and beauty, and capable 
of a moſt elegant poliſh, Hill on Foils. 
Alabaſter, marble of divers colours, both ſimple 
and mixed, the opulites, porphyry, and the granite. 
Woodward. 

There are till great pillars of granite, and other 
fragments of this ancient temple. Addiſen on Italy. 
GRANIVOROUs. adj. 3 and woro, 
Latin.] Eating grain; living upon grain. 
Granivorous birds, as a crane, upon the firſt 
ck of their bills, can diſtinguiſh the qualities of 
Pard bodies, which the ſenſe of men diſcerns not 
without maſtication. Brown, 
Panick affords a ſoft demulcent nouriſhment, both 
for granivorous birds and mankind. Arbuthnot. 


GRANNAM. 2. /. =y grandam.] Grand- 
mother. Only uſed in burleſque works. 
Oft my kind grarram told me, Tim, take warn- 
ing. Cay. 
To GRANT. v. a. [from garantir, French, 
Junius and Skinner; perhaps, as Min/hew 
thinks, from gratuito, or rather from gra- 


tia or 3 . : 
1. To admit that which 1s not yet proved; 
to allow; to yield; to concede, 

They gather out of Scripture general rules to be 
followed in making laws; and ſo, in effect, they 
plainly graut, that we ourſelves may lawfully make 
laws Dr the church. voker, 

I take it for granted, that though the Greek 
word which we tranſlate ſaints, be in itſelf as ap- 

licable to things as perfons; yet in this article it 
Eonifieth not holy things, but holy ones. Peurſon. 

Grant that the fates have firm'd, by their decree, 

The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dr den's An. 


guns. . 
| To GRANULATE. 


> A moment elder than my rival fire, 


* 


1. To break into ſmall maſſes or granuſes 


Suppole, which yet I grant not, thy deſire | 


KRA 


Can chance of ſeeing firſt thy title prove 
If he be one indifferent as to 5 er 
lion, they may take it for granted his complaint . 
the rage of a diſappointed man. Addiſin Freh 
2. To beſtow ſomething which ca : 
: g nnot be 
claimed of 9 | 
The God of Ifrael grant thee thy petit 
thou haſt aſked of him. 5 2 he 
ance unto life, Ae, xii, il 
Didſt thou not kill this king? TY 
Il grant ye. 
—Do'lſt grant me, hedgehog ? then grant me too 
Thou may'ſt be damned for that wicked deed, Shak 
le heard, and granted half his prayer; : 
The reſt the winds. diſpers'd. 
GRANT. 2. % [from the verb. 
1. The act of granting or beſtowing, 
2. The thing granted; a gift; a boon, 
| Courtiers juſtle for a grant, 
And when they break their friendſhip plead their 
want. 1 1 Dryden, 
3. In law.] A gift in writing of ſich; 
thing as cannot _ be pafled or con- 
veyed by word onl z as rent, reyerſions, 
ſervices, advowfons in groſs, common in 
| anne tithes, &c. or made by ſuch per. 
ons as cannot give but by deed, as the 
king, and all bodies politick ; which dif- 
ferences be often in ſpeech neglected, 
and then is taken 3 for every 
gift whatſoever, made of any thing by 
any perfon; and he that granteth it i; 
named the grantor, and he to whom it i 
made the 838 A thing is faid to be 
in grant which cannot be aſſigned without 
deed. g Cravel, 
All the land is the queen's, unleſs there be fore 
grant of any part thereof, to be ſhewed from her 
majeſty. Sperſer, 
Not only the Iaws of this kingdom, but ot other 
places, and the Roman laws, provide that the prince 
thould not be deceived in his grants. = Darenan. 
4. Conceſſion; admiſſion of ſomething in 
diſpute. 
But of this ſo large a grant, we are content not to 
take advantage. ler. 
This grant deſtroys all you have urg'd ane 
4 J. 
Gra'NTABLE. adj. [from grant.] That 
which may be granted. 
The office of the biſhop's chancellor was grantabl 
for life. . 
GRANTE'E. 2. . from ęrant.] He to 
whom any 2 is made. | 
To ſmooth the way for popery in Mary's tige, 
the grantees were confirmed by the pope in tie pil- 
ſeſſion of the abby- lands. SUP 
Gra'NnToR. 2. . [from grant. He by 
whom a grant is made. 
A duplex querela ſhall not be granted under part 
of ſuſpenſion of the grantor from the execution 3 
his office. 7 
GRra'NULARY. adj. [from granule. die 
and compact; reſembling a fmall grain 
or ſeed. | : 5 
Small-coal, with ſulphur and nitre, propott” 
ably mixed, tempered, and formed into gra%7 


i that powder which is uſed fol 
bodies, do make up tha * Palgar Frau 


V. 1. | granuler, F. 


from granum, Latin.] To be formed into 
ſmall grains. 2 
The juice of grapes, inſpiſſated by heat, Ei 
lates into ſugar. os 
To GRA'NULATE. v. 4. 


Pepe, 


2. To raiſe into ſmall aſperities. 
I have obſerred, in many birds, che zullen. 
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\ Gaalexen, 2. J. [grapin, French. ] 


ee 9 . : 
. 8 * » + $$ © 
1 * . 
* 


fre its entrance into the girzard, to be much di- 
lated, and thick ſet, or as it were granulated with 
a multitude of 3 8 whereof was pro- 
vided with its excretory veſſel. 29> I ay; 

GranuLa'TION. 2. /. [granulation, French, 
from granalate, , 


1. The act of pouring melted metal into |. 
And leave your England as dead midnight Kill. Sha. 


cold water, ſo as it may granulate or con- 
eal into ſmall grains: it is generally 
3 through a colander, or a birchen 


broom. Gunpowder and ſome ſalts are 


likewiſe ſaid to be granulated, from their 


reſemblance to grain or ſeed. Quincy. 
2. The act of ſhooting or breaking in ſmall 
maſſes. 


Tents in wounds, by refiſting the growth of the 
little granz/ations of the fleſh, in proceſs of time 
harden hem, and in that manner produce a fiſtula. 

Sharp's Surgery. 
GRA\NULE. 2. /. [from granum, Latin. ] 
A ſmall compact particle. 


With an excellent microſcope, where the naked | 


eye did ſee but a green powder, the aflifted eye could 


diſcern particular granules, ſome blue, and ſome | 


yellow. ö Boyle on Colours. 

Gra/xULOUS. adj. from granule, | Full of 
little grains. 

GRAPE. . . [grappe, French; krappe, 
Dutch.] The fruit of the vine, growing 
in cluſters; the fruit from which wine is 
expreſſed. 

And thou ſhalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 


ſhalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard; thou 
ſhalt leave them for the poor and ſtranger. 


Lev. xix. 10. 
Anacreon, for thy ſake | 
I of the grape no mention make; 
Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 3 
Curſed plant, I lov'd, thee well. Cowley. 


Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide. Pope. 
Graye Hyacinth, or GRAPE Flower, u. J. 

A flower. HY 


Gra'erSTONE, 2. . [grape and ſtone.) The 


ſtone or ſeed contained in the grape. 

When obedient nature knows his will, 

A fly, a grapeſtone, or a hair can kill. Prior. 
CRAPHICAL. adj. [ye<@w.] Well de- 
lineated. 

Write with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or the 
ke, when the fruit or trees are young; for as they 
grow, fo the letters will grow more large and gra- 
phical, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Gra'eHI CALLY. adv, from graphical. | 
In a pictureſque manner; with good de- 
ſcription or delineation. ; 

The hyena odorata, or civet cat, is delivered and 
erapbically deſcribed by Caſtellus. Brown. 


1. A ſmall anchor belonging to a little 
wc Tb | 
2. A grappling iron with which in fight 
one ſhip faſtens on another. 
7% GRA'PPLE, v. . grabbeleu, Dutch; 
krappeln, German. 
1. To contend by ſeizing each other, as 
wreſtlers. | | 
They muſt be alſo practiſed in all the locks and 
gripes of wreſtling, as need may often be in fight 
to tugg or grapple, and to cloſe. Milton. 
iving virtue, all atchievements paſt, 
Meets envy, ſtill to grapple with at laſt, Waller. | 
Does he think that he can grapple with divine | 
vengeance, and endure the everlaſting burnings? | 
, South: 
Antzus here and ſtern Alcides ſtrive, C5 
And both the geappling ſtatues ſeem to live. Addiſ. 
2. Jo conteſt in cloſe fight. | 
I'll in my ſtandard bear the arms of York, 


q 


GRA 
| Sometimes, from fighting ſquadrons of each fleet, 
Two grappling ZEtnas on the ocean meet, 
And Englith fires with Belgian flames contend. Dryd. 
To GRA'PPLE, ©. a. 
1. To faſten; to fix; to join indiſſolubly. 
Now obſolete. i 
. Grapple your minds to ſternage of the navy, 


That buſineſs 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us. 
2. To ſeize; to lay faſt hold of. 
For Hippagines, veſſels for the tranſporting of 
horfe, we are indebted to the Salaminians ; for 
grappling hooks to Anacharſis. Heylyn. 


GRA“ TPLE. 2. . e the verb.] 
1. Conteſt hand to 


Shakeſp. 


hold. 

As when earth's ſon, Antæus ſtrove 
With Jove's Alcides, and, oft foil'd, ſtill roſe 
Freſh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttled at length in th” air, expir'd and fell. 


Milton, 
Or did his genius 
Know mine the ſtronger demon, fear'd the grapple, 
And, looking round him, found this nook of fate, 


To ſkulk behind my ſword. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | 


2, Cloſe fight. 
In the grapple I boarded them ; on the inſtant 
they got clear of our ſhip, ſo I alone became their 
priſoner. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


3. Iron inſtrument by which one ſhip faſtens 
on another. | 
But Cymon ſoon his crooked grappics caſt, 
Which with tenacious hold his toes embrac'd. 
Di yden. 
GRA'PPLEMENT. 2. /. [from grapple. ] 
Cloſe fight; hoſtile embrace. Not in uſe, 
They catching hold of him, as down he lent, 
Him backward overthrew, and down him ſtay'd 
With their rude hands and grieſly grapplement. 
| | BY FO OP! Spenſer. 
GRa's HOPPER, 2. . [graſs and hop.] A 
ſmall inſet that hops in the ſummer 
graſs. The cicada of the Latins 1s often 
by the poets tranſlated gra/bopper, but 
improperly. ' - | 
Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs, 
The cover of the wings of graſboppers. Shakef. 
tries. Bacon. 
Diſperſe a grateful chilneſs all around; 
The graſbapper avoids th* untainted air, 
Nor in the midſt of Summer ventures: there. Addiſ. 
The women were of ſuch an eee ſtature, 
that we appeared as gra/boppers before them. 
ne Addiſon's Spectator, 
GRA“SIER. See GRAZIER 
To GRASP. v. a. [graſpare, Italian. ] 
1. To hold in the hand; to gripe. 
and bind the wind. Sidney. 
In his right hand | 
Graſping ten thoufand thunders, which he ſent 
Before him, ſuch as in their ſouls intix'd 
Plagues. | Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
Kings, by gra/ping more than they can hold, 
Firſt made their ſubjects, by oppreſſion, bold. 


Denham, 
Doom, as they pleaſe, my empire not to ſtand, 


2. To ſeize; to catch at. 
their own hands, was defired the Summer betore. 


For what are men who graſp at praiſe ſublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid ſtream of time? Young. 


To GRASP. v. ts 


1. To catch; to endeavour to ſeize; to 


try at. 


and, in which the com- 
batants ſeize each other; the wreſtlers | 


Graſhsppers eat up the green of the whole coun- | 


Where ſilver lakes with verdant ſhadows crown'd, 


O fool that Jam, that thought I could graſp water | 


"Th graſp my ſceptre with my dying hand. Dryden. | 


This graſping of the militia of the kingdom into | 


Clarendon. |]. 


GRA 
| that they will 874 at all, and can form no ſchems 
of perfect happineſs with leſs. Swift. 
2. To ſtruggle; to ſtrive; to grapple. Not 
now 1n uſe. ; 
See, his face is black, and full of blood; 
His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that graſpt 
And tugg'd for life. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
3. To gripe; to eneroach. | 
Like a miſer *midft his ſtore, 
Who graſps and graſps 'till he can hold no more. 
Dryden. 
GRASP. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The gripe or ſeizure of the hand. 
Nor wanted in his gra | 
What ſeem'd both ſpear and ſhield. Miltor. 
This hand and ſword have been acquainted well; 
It would have come before into my graſp, 
To kill the raviſher. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
The left arm is a little defaced, though one may 
ſee it held ſomething in its graſp formerly. Addiſon. 
2. Poſſeſſion; hold. 
I would not be the villain that thou thinkꝰſt 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. Shakeſp. 2 thy 
3. Power of ſeizing. 
Within the direful graſp | 
Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage heat. Milton. 
They looked upon it as their own, and had it 
even within their graſp. Clarendon, 


GRa'speD. x. . [from graſp.] One that 
graſps, ſeizes, or catches at. 

GRASS. ». /. [xznzp, Savon.] The com- 
mon hgrbage of the field on which cattle 
feed; an herb with long narrow leaves. 

Ve are grown fat as the heiter at graſs, and bel- 
low as bulls, Fer. I. 11. 


The beef being young, and only graſs fed, was 
thin, light, and moiſt, and not of a ſubſtance to en- 


dure the ſalt, Temples 
' You'll be no more your former you; 

But for a blooming nymph will paſs, 

Juſt fifteen, coming Summer's graſs, Swift, 


GRass of Parnaſſus. u. J. ¶ parnalſia, Latin. ] 
A plant. | 

This plant is called parnaſſia, from mount Par- 
naſtus, where it was ſuppoſed to grow; and becauſe 
the cattic feed on it, it obtained the name of graſs, 
though the plant has no reſemblance to the graſs 
kind. Miller. 

' To GRASS. v. x. [from the noun.] To 
breed graſs; to become paſture. 

Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 
With oats ye may ſow it, the ſooner to graſs, 
More ſoon to be paſture, to bring it to paſs. Tu/ſer. 

GRass-PLOT. 2. . [graſs and plot.] A 
ſmall level covered with ſhort graſs. 

Here on this graſs plot in this very place, 

Come and ſport. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


a parterre for flowers, or graſ{s-plots bordered with 
flowers. | Temple. 
They are much valued by our modern planters 
to adorn their walks and grafs-plors, Mortimer. 
GRASS-POLA. 2. /. A ſpecies of WiLLow- 
* WORT. | 
Gra'ss1xEss. 2. J. [from-grofſy.] The ſtate 
of abounding in graſs. 
Gr a'ssY. adj. from groſs.] Covered with 
graſs; abounding with graſs, | 
Ne did he leave the mountains bare unſeen, 
Nor the rank gra fens delights untry'd. Spenſen. 
| Rais'd of gray turf 
Their table was, and moſly feats had round. Milian. 
The moſt in fields, like herded beaſts, lie down, 
To des obnoxious, on the gra floor. Dryden. 
GRATE. z. /. [crates, Latin. ] 
1. A partition made with bars placed near to 
one another, or croſſing each other: ſuch 


as in cloyſters or priſons. 
I have grated upon my good friends for three re- 
prieyes for you, and your couch fellow, Nim: _ 


To grapple with the houſe of Laucaſter, | Shake/p. | So endleſs and exorbitant are the defires of men, 
4:6 DIS wd 2 e X 


The part of your garden next your houſe ſhould be 
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„  "The-earth; N WS 
Cave ſigns of gratulation, and each hill. Milten. 
Your enjoy ments, according to the ſtandard of a 
Chriſtian defire, require no addition: I ſhall turn 
my wiſhes into gratulations, and, congratulating their 
ſalnels, only wiſh their continuance,” -- outh. 
GraſrULATORY. adj. | from gratulate.] Con- 
gratulatory ; expreſſing congratulation. 
Gzavs, a final ſyllable in the names of 
places, is from the Saxon næp, a grove 
or cave. __ Gibſon's Camden. 
CRAVE. 2. /. [ „Saxon. | The place 
in the ground in which the dead are re- 
poſited. 5 1 e 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Fyery one lets forth his ſpright, 8 
In the church-way paths to glide. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave. 


Milton. 
To walk upon the grades of our dead maſters, 
I; our own ſecurity. Denham's Saphy. 


A flood of waters would overwhelm all thoſe frag- 
ments which the earth broke into, and bury in one 
common grave all the inhabitants of the earth. 

„ Burnet. 
They were wont once a year to meet at the graves 
ol the martyrs; there ſolemnly to recite their ſuffer- 
inzs and triumphs, to praiſe their virtues, to bleſs 
God for their pious examples, for their holy lives 
aud their happy deaths. e Aeon 


CNG VF-CLOATEHS. 2. J. | grave and cloaths. 


The dreſs of the dead. 


But of ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and unſound, 


were unbound. | ' Spenſer. 
And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and 
foot with grave-claaths. Fo. xi. 44. 
CW VER. comp. of grave. See Grave. 
Cra'vesT, ſuperl. of grave. See Gravs. 
C NAV P-SsTONE. 2. . | grave and fone.] The 
ſtone that is laid over the 
numental ſtone. | 

Timon, preſently prepare thy grave; 

Lie where the light foam of the tea may beat, 
Thy grave-/tone daily. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
To GRAVE. v. a. preter. graved ; part. 
paſſ. graden. [graver, French; yeape.] 


tion in any hard ſubſtance. 
Cornice with boſſy ſeulptures grauen. Milien. 
Later vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot out 
tale former gravings ar characters, which by juſt 
ad lawful oaths were made upon their ſouls. 
King Charles. 


xe Thy ſum of duty let two words contain; 
ft, 0! may they graven in thy heart remain, 
ix humble and be juſt, Prior. 


2. To carve or form. 


What profiteth the graven image, that the maker 
lbereol hath graven it?? - Heb. ii. 18. 


i order co be impreſſed on paper. 

ite 2ravers can and ought to imitate the bodies 
the colours by the degrees of the lights and ſha- 
r eie :mpoſſible to give much ſtrength to what 
baue, alter the works of the ſchools, with- 
** /Mtating in ſome ſort the colour of the objects. 
_ Dryden's Df. 
82 grave.] To entomb. Not in 


of 


There's more gold: 
2 101 damm others, and let this damn you : 


75 dutehes grawe vou all! Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
2 o dean, caulk, and ſheath a ſkip. 
wh L Cove b Ainſworth, 
ing Ii e Ve 1. To write or delineate 
a hard ſubſtances. . 


hou ſhalt make a 


= TTA 
: bAV 2 „„ 
and e Gd, ¶ grave, French; gravis, Lat.] 

er. 


grave; the mo- 


That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whoſe grave-cloaths | | 


i. To inſculp; to carve a figure or inſcrip- | 


4 4 


. Jo cy paintings upon wood or metal, 
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G RA 


| I. Solemn ; ſerious ; ſober; not gay; not 
light or trifling. - | | 
Wk To th' more mature, 
 Aglaſs that featur'd them; and to the grave, 
A child that guided dotards. Shakeſpeare's Cymb. 
I's We ſhould have elſe defir'd 
Your good advice, which till hath been both grave 
And proſperous, in this day's council. Shakeſp. 
That grave awfulneſs, as in your beſt breed of 
maſtives, or elegancy and N as in your leſſer 
dogs, are modes of beauty. More againſt Atheiſm. 
Even the grave and ſerious characters are diſtin- 


guiſhed by their ſeveral ſorts of gravity. Dryden. 
__ Youth on ſilent wings is flown ; 
Graver years cone rolling on. Prior. 


To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. Pope. 
Folly- painting humour, grave himſelf, 
Thamſon. 


Calls laughter forth. 
They have as much reaſon to pretend to, and as 
much neceſſity to aſpire after, the higheſt accom- 
pliſhments of a Chriſtian and ſolid virtue, as the 
graveſt and wiſeſt among Chriſtian philoſophers. 
| Law. 
2. Of weight ; not futile ; credible. Little 
uſed. 5 | 
The Roman itate was of all others the moſt cele- 
brated for their virtue, as the graveſt of their own 
_ - writers, and of ſtrangers, do bear them witneſs. 
| | a Grew's Co/mol. 
3. Not ſhowy; not tawdry: as, a grave 
ſait of cloaths. | 
4. Not ſharp of ſound ; not acute. 
Accent, in the Greek names and uſage, ſeems 
to have regarded the tone of the voice; the acute 
| accent railing the voice, in ſome ſyllables, to a higher, 
1. c. more acute pitch or tone, and the grave de- 
pireſſing it lower, and both having ſome emphaſis, | 
' 7: e. more vigorous pronunciation. Holder. 
GRA'VEL. 1. J. { gravier, French; gravel, 
Dutch; een Armorick.] | 
1. Hard ſand; ſand conſiſting of very ſmall 
pebble-ſtones. | 
Gravel conſiſts of flints of all the uſual fizes and 
colours, of the ſeveral ſorts of pebbles ; ſometimes 
. with a few pyritæ, and other mineral bodies, con- 
fuſedly intermixed, and common ſand. Nos. lat. 
His armour, all gilt, was fo well handled, that 
it ſhewed like a glittering ſand and gravel, inter- 


N 


laced with filver rivers. Sidney. 
Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We ſee each grain of gravel. Shakeſpeare. 


Providence permitted not the earth to fpend itſelf 
in bale gravels and pebbies, inſtead of quarries of 
. ſtones, ore, 

So deep, and yet ſo clear, we might behold 

The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. Dryden. 

The upper garden at Kenſington was at firſt no- 

thing but a graze pit. Spectutor. 

Gundel wallrs are beſt for fruit-trees. Mortimer. 
2. [ Gracelle, French. ] Sandy matter con- 
creted in the Kkidneys. 


+ paſs in the form of gravel : if the ſlone is too big to 
paſs, the beſt method is to come to a fort of a com- 
poſition or truce with it. Arbuthnst, 

To GRA VTI. v. a. [from the noun. | 

i. To pave or cover with gravel. 

Mols groweth upon alleys, eſpecially ſuch as lic 
cold, and upon the North, as in divers terraſſes; and 
again, if they be much trodden, or if they were at 
the firſt gravelled. Bacon. 

2. To ſtick in the ſand. 

: Wuliam the Conqueror, when he invaded this 
iſland, chavced at his arrival to be gravelled; and 
one of his feet ſtuck ſo ta{t in the ſand, that he fell 
to the ground. Camden, 


3. To puzzle; to ſtop; to put to a ſtand; 
to embarraſs. 
J would kits before I ſpoke. 
— Nay, vou were better ſpeak firſt, and when you 
v ere gravell'd tor lack of matter you might take 
cceaſion to kiſs. Shakeſp. 


If the ftone is brittie it will often crumble, and | 
7 


[ 


i 
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nor can there be any prediction made of it, it i: fo 


ſharp. , Howet.- 
What work do our imaginations make with eter- 
nity and immenſity? and how are we gravelted by 
their cutting dilemmas 2. Glanville's Scegſis. 
Mat, who was here a little gravell'd, 
Toſt up his noſe, and would have cavill'd. Prior. 
In horſemanſhip.] To hurt the foot 
with gravel confined by the ſhoe, 
GRA'VELESS, adj. | from grawe.] Wan'- 
ing a tomb; unburied. 
My brave Egyptians all, 
By the difcandying of this pelletted ſtorm, | 
Lie gravel:ſs. Shakeſp. An'. and Cleopatra. 
GRAVTLILY. adj. [gravelenx, French; from 
gravel, | Full of gravel ; abounding with 
gravel ; conſiſting of gravel, | SY 
There are ſome natural ſpring waters that will 
inlapidate wood; ſo that you ſhall ſee one piece of 
wood, whereof the part above the water ſhail con- 
tinue -wood, and the part under the water ſhall be 
turned into a gravelly ſtone. Bacon's Natural Hiſi. 
If you live in a confumptive air, make choice of 
the more open, high, dry, and gravelly part of it. 
arvey on Conſumptiarse- 
GRra'veLY. dv. | from grave. - 
1. Solemnly; ſeriouſly ; ſoberly ; without 
lightneſs or mirth. 
Thou ſtand'ſt 
Gravely in doubt when to hold them wiſe. Milton. 
A girl longs to tell her confidant that ſhe hopes 
to be married in a little time, and aſks her very 
gravely what the would have her to do. Spefators- 
Wiſdom's above ſuſpecting wiles; 
The queen of learning gravely ſmiles, Se- F. 
A formal ſtory was very gravely carried to his ex- 
ceilency, by ſome zealous members. 
Is't not enough the bloc khead ſcarce can read, 
But muſt he wiſely look, and gravely plead? Toung, 
2. Without gaudineſs or ſhow. 
GRA“VEN ESS. 2. J. ¶ ſrom grave.] Seriouſ- 
neſs; folemnity and ſobriety of. beha- 


viour. 
Youth no leſs becomes 
The light and carelefs livery that it wears, 
Than 1ettled age his fables, and his weeds 
Importing health and gravereſs. Shakeſpe wes 
But yet beware of counſels when too full; 
Number makes long diſputes and graveneſ dull. 


5 


GRAVTOLEN T. ad. | gravedens, Latin.] 
Strong ſcented. D.. 

Gra'veR. 2. . | graverr, French; from 

rave. | 

1. One whoſe buſineſs is to inſcribe or carve 
upon hard ſubſtances; one who copies 
pictures upon wood or metal to be im- 
preſſed on paper. 

If he makes a deſign to be graved, he 1s to re-- 
member that the gravevs diſpoſe not their colours 
as the painters do; and that, by coniequence, he 
matt take occaſion to find the reaſon of his deſign 
in the natural thadows of the fgurcs, which he has 
diſpoſed to cauſe the effect. Dryden's Dufreſnoy.. 

2. Ihe ſtile or tool uſed in graving. 

With all the care wherewith I tried upon it the 
known ways of ſoftening grovers, I could not ſoften 
this. RD Bale. 

The toilſome hours in diff'rent labour flide, 

Some work the file, and ſome the graver guide. 
i Gay's Fan. 
GRAVI DIT v. 2. /. [ gravidus, Latin. | Preg- 
nancy; ftate of being with child. 

Women, obſtructed, have not always the fore- 
mentioned ſymptoms: in thoſe the ſigns of gravi- 
dit; and obſtructions are hard to be diftinguithed in 
the beginning. Arb utbnet an Diet. 

GRAVIN G. 2. /. | from grave. ] Carved 
work. | 

Skilful to work in gold; alſo to grave any man- 
ner of gravizg, and to find out every device which 
ſhall be put to him. 2 Chro. ii. 14. 
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The diſeaſe itfelf will gravel him to judge of it; 
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Let's conſult together againſt this greaſy knight, 


1] | hakeſpeare. 
GREAT. adj. near, Saxon; groot, Dutch. ] 
„ 1. Large in bulk or number. | 
das one of the twelve came, and with him a 
„eat multitude with ſwords and ſtaves. Mat. xxvi. 
i All theſe cities were fenced with high walls, gates 
and bars, beſides unwalled towns a great many. 
ü Deut. iii. 5. 
2 Elemental air diffus'd 
In circuit to the uttermoſt conver ; 
| Of this great round. Milton. 
”, And God created the great whales. Milton. 
me A dungeon horrible, on all ſides round, a 
1. As one great furnace flam'd. : Milton. 
The talleſt pine - | 
4, Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt ; 
a0. Or ſome great admiral. 4 : Milton. 
pes 2. Having any quality in a high degree. 
There were they in great fear. BY. xiv. 5. 
16d Their pow'r was great. ö Milton. 
2 Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav'n. Milt. 
ift, Charms ſuch as thine, inimitably great 
bat He only could expreſs. Broome. 


. Having number or bulk, relative or com- 


arative. 

The idea of ſo much is poſitive and clear: the 
ilea of greater is alſo clear, but it is but a com- 
parative idea. . Locke. 
Conſiderable in extent or duration. 

Thou haſt ſpoken of thy ſervants houſe for a great 
while to come. | 2, Sa. vii. 19. 


fl F % 
VG 


pal. 5. Important; wei ghty. 
drone Make ſure 
arnty Her :0urs to thee, and the great oath take 
| With which the bleſſed gods aſſurance make. 
owel, - Chapman. 
alder. Many 
. Have broke their backs with laying manors on them, 
ue: For this great journey. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
mpor- What is low raiſe and ſupport, 
_ That to the height of this great argument 
wif I nay aſſert eternal Providence, 

And vindicate the ways of God to men, Milton. 
y et On ſome great charge employ'd 

He ſeem'd, or fix'd in cogitation deep. Milton, 

By experience of this great event, | 
In arms not worſe. Ailton. 


After ſilence then, 
And ſummons read, the great conſult began. Milion. 
And though this be a great truth, if it be im- 
partially conſidered, yet it is alſo a great paradox to 
men of corrupt minds and vitious practices. T i/lotſon. 


acheth, 
1] Upon 
Ii. 


* 6. Chief; principal. 
1 Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal, who commands 
1. 777. you 
e lhe To render up the great ſeal preſently. Sh. Hen. VIII. 
Pai. 7. Venerable; adorable; awful. 
| Sour. Thou firſt art wont God's great authentick will, 
5 to 1 Interpreter, through higheſt heav'n to bring. Milton. 
o long 8. Wonderful; marvellous. 
” Great things, and full of wonder. Milton. 
9. Of high rank; of large power. 
Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 
* Whilt they behold a greater than themſelves. Shak, 
Worthi|t by being good, 
© Dr Far more than great or high. Milton. 
ilineb: Or all the great, how few 
LINER Are juſt to heav'n, and to their promiſe true! Pepe. 
| Mi:tortune made the throne her ſeat, 
ve tr. Aud none could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 
of g%4* Veſpiſe the farce of ſtate, 
- Db The ſober tollies of the wiſe and great, Pope, 
The marble tembs that riſe on high, 
hole dead in vaulted arches lie; 
u ige _ all the poor remains of ſtate, | 
| * coru the rich, or praiſe the-great. Parnel. 


10. General; extenſive in conſequence or 
influence. 
, Prolitick humour ſoftning all her globe, 
<rmented the great mother to conceive» Milton. 
21. Iluftrious ; eminent noble; excellent- 


O Lord, thou art great, and thy name is great in 
iht. V. X. 6. 


Milton. 


m 
| . he great Creato ly' 
Vo, J. tor thus reply d. 


GRE 
| The great Son return'd 
Victorious with his ſaints, 
Fair angel, thy defire that tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great work-maſter, tends to no exceſs 
That reaches blame. 
Great are thy works Jehovah, infinite 
Thy pow'r! what thought can meaſure thee, or 
tongue 
Relate thee ! greater now in thy return, 
Thar, from the giant angels : thee that day 
Thy thunders magnified, but to create 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Is greater than created to deſtroy. Milton. 
The great luminary, D 
; Aloof the vuigar conſtellations thick, 
That from his lordly eye keep diſtance due, 
Diſpenſes light from far. Milton. 


Here Ceſar grac'd with both Minervas ſhone, 

Ceſar, the world's great maſter, and his own. Pope. 

Scipio, | 
Great in his triumphs, in retirement great. Pope. 
12. Grand of aſpe& ; of elevated mien. 
Such Dido was; with ſuch becoming ſtate, 

Amidſt the crowd, ſhe walks ferenely great. Dryden. 

13. Magnanimous; generous; high minded. 
In her every thing was goodly and ſtately ; yet ſo, 
that it might ſeem that great mindedneſs was but 
the ancient-bearer to the humblenefs. Sidney, 
14. Opulent; ſumptuous ; magnificent, 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence 
Equall'd in all their glories. Milton. 

He ' diſdained not to appear at great tables and 
feſtival entertainments, : Atterbury. 
I 5. Intellectually great; ſublime. 

This new created world, how good, how fair, 

Anſwering his great idea. Milton. 
16, Swelling ; proud. 

Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be 
won with words, nor the defendants to be diſcouraged 
with great looks; wherefore he began to batter the 
walls. x Kinulles, 
17. Familiarz much acquainted, A low 
word. 

Thoſe that would not cenſure, or ſpeak ill of a 
man immediately, will talk more boldly of thoſe 
that are great with them, and thereby wound their 
honour. : Bacon. 
18, Pregnant; teeming. 

His eyes ſometimes even great with tears. Sidney. 

Their bellies great 
With ſwelling vanity, bring forth deceit. Sandys. 

This fly, for moſt he ſtings in heat of day, 

From cattle great with young keep thou away. May. 


19, It is added in every ſtep of aſcending 
9 on 8 
or deſcending conſanguinity: as greaz 
grandſon is the ſon of my grandſon. 


I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our 
language, that our great-great-great grandſires tongue 
came out of Perſia. | Camden. 

What we call great great grandfather they called 
forthafader. Camden's Remains, | 
Their holyday-cloaths go from father to fon, and are 
ſeldom worn out tiil the ſecond or third generation; 
ſo that *tis common enough to ſee a countryman in 
the doublet and breeches of his great grandfather. 

n : Addiſon. 
20. Hard; difficult; grievous, A proverbial 
expreſſion, 

It is no great matter to live lovingly with good 
natured and meck perſons. Taylor's Devotion. 


GRrerAT. 2. /, [from the adjective.] The 
whole; the groſs; the whole in a lump. 


To let out thy harveſt by great or by day, 
Let this by experience lead thee the way : 
By great will deceive tlice with ling'ring it out, 
By day will diſpatch. 
It were behoveful, for the ſtrength of the navy, 
that no ſhips ſhould be builded by the great; for 
by daily experience they are. found to be weak and 
imperfect. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
He did at length ſo many ſlain forget, 
And loſt the tale, and took them by the great. Dryd. 
Carpenter's build an houſe by the great, and are 
agreed for the ſum of money. Moxon's Mech, Exer. 


Tuffer's Huſbandry. | 


GRE 
| I fet aſide one day in a week for lovers, ard in- 
terpret by the great tor any gentlewoman who is 
turned of fixty. Addiſon. 
GRE/ATBELLIED. adj. {great and belly. ] 
Pregnant ; teeming. 
Greatbellied women, < 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs. Shak, 
A ęgreatbellied woman, walking through the city 
in the day-time, bad her child truck out of her 
womb, and carricd half a furlong from her. Wilkins. 
To GREATEN. v. . [from great.] To 
aggrandize; to enlarge; to magnify. 
word little uſed. | 
Alfter they ſought to greater? themſelves in Italy 
itſelf, uſing ſtrangers for the commanders of their 
armies, the Turks by degrees beat them out of all 
their goodly countries. Raleigh. 
A tavourit2*s buſineſs is to pleaſe his king, a mi- 
niſter's to greater and exalt him. cen. 
GREATHEA'RTED. adj. [great and Hcart.] 
High ſpirited ; undejected. | 
The carl, as greathearted as he, declared that 
he neither cared for his friendſhip, nor feared his 


2, Nobly ; illuſtriouſly. 

Yet London, empreſs of the northern clime, 

By an high fate thou greatly didſt expire, Dryden. 
3. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly; bravely. 

Where are theſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 

That greazly turn their backs upon the foe, 
And to their general fend a brave dehance ? Addiſon. 
GREATNESS, 2. . [from great. 

1. Largeneſs of quantity or number. 

2. Comparative quantity. 

We can have no poſitive idea of any ſpace or du- 
ration, which is not made up of and commenſurate 
to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days or 
years, and whereby we judge of the greatneſs of 
theſe ſort of quantities. | ockes 

All abſent good does not, according to the great- 
neſs it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe pain 
equal to that greatneſs, as all pain cauſes defire equal 
to itſelf; becauſe the abſence of good is not always a 
pain, as the preſence of pain is. cke. 
3. High degree of any quality. | 

Zeal, in duties, ſhould be proportioned to the 
greatneſs of the reward, and the certainty. Rogers. 
4. High place; dignity; power; influence; 
empire. | 

The moſt ſervile flattery is lodged moſt eaſily in 
the groſſeſt capacity; for their ordinary conceit 
draweih a yielding to greatzeſs, and then have they 
not wit to diſcern the right degrees of duty. Sidngye 

Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatneſs. Shake 

So many * 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Sal ſpear:. 

I beg your greatneſs not to give the law = 
In other realms; but beaten, to withdraw. Dry dee. 

Approaching greatneſs met him with her charins 
Of pow'r and future ſtate; 

He thook her from his arms. Dryden. 

Themittocles raiſed the Athenians to their great 
eſs at ſea, which he thought to be the true and con- 
ſtant intereſt of that commonwealth. Su. 
5. Swelling pride; affected ſtate. 

My lord would have you know, that it is not of 
pride or greatneſs that he cometh not aboard your 
th1p3» Bacon, 
6. Merit; magnanimity ; nobleneſs of mind. 

Greatneſs ot mind nd nobleneſs their ſeat 
Build in her lovelieſt. : 

7. Grandeur; ſtate; magnificence. 


Greatneſs with Timon dwells in ſuch a draught, 
As brings all Brobdignag beſore your thought, Pope. 
GREAVE. 2. J. [Enxf, Saxon.] A groves 
Spenſer. | 

Yet when there haps a honey-fall, 
We'll lick the ſirupt leaves, 

And tell the bees that theirs is gall 
To that upon the greaves. 


Milton. 


AT. Drayton, 
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hatred. Clarendon. 
GREATLY. adv. from great.] 
1. In a great degree. 
Thy ſorrow I will greatly multiply. Milton. 
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GCaraves. 2. /. [from greves, French. ] 
Armour for the legs; a ſort of boots. 
It wants the ſingular number. E 

e had greaves of braſs upon his legs. 1 Sa. xv1t. 
A ſhield make for him, and a helm, fair greaves, 
and curets ſuch 


As may renown thy workmanſhip, and honour him 
as much. Chapman's Iliads. 


Gre'cism. 2. ,. [graeciſmus, Latin,] An 

idiom of the Greek language. 

Gree. 2. /. [gre, French; probably from 
ratia.] Good will; favour; good graces. 
And falling her before on lowly knee, 

To her makes preſent of his ſervice ſeen, 


Which ſhe accepts with thanks and goodly gree. 


Spenſer. 


GREECE. 2. /. [corrupted from degrees. It 
is written likewiſe greeze or grice.] A 
flight of ſteps. Obſolete, 

Ev'ry greece of fortune 
Is ſmother'd by that below. Shakeſpeare, 
After the proceſſion, the king himſelf remaining 
ſeated in the quire, the lord archbiſhop, upon the 
greece of the quire, made a long oration. Bacon. 

Gxre'eDILY. adv. [from greedy. | Eagerly; 
ravenouſly ; voraciouſly; with keen ap- 

tite or defire. 


Greedily ſhe engorg'd without reſtraint. Milton. 
He ſwallow'd it as greedi/y 
As parched earth drinks rain. Denham. 


Ev'n deadly plants, and herbs of poiſnous juice, 
Wild hunger ſecks; and to prolong our breath, 
We-greedily devour our certain death. Dryden. 

GERNE DIN ISS. 2. . from greedy. ] Ra- 
venouſneſs; voracity; hunger; eagerneſs 


of appetite or deſire. 
Fox in ſtealth, wolf in greedineſs. Shakeſe, X. Lear. 
Thither with all greedine/s of affection are they 
gone, and there they intend to ſup. Shakeſpeare. 
If thou wert the wolf, thy greedine/s would afflict 
thee. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

I with the ſame greedine/s did ſeek, 

As water when I thirſt, to ſwallow Greek. Denham. 
GREEDY. adj. [xpzviz, Sax. graadig, 

Dan. grezig, Dutch. ] 


1. Rayenous; voracious; hungry. 

As a lion that is greedy of his prey, Eſ. xvii. 12. 
Be not unſatiable in any dainty thing, nor too 

greedy upon meats. Eccleſ. xxxvii. 29. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias's caterers, 

and bring him food. King Charles. 

2. Eager; vehemently deſirous. It is now 
commonly taken in an ill ſenſe. 
Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 

Their cauſe of death, ſwift to the fire ſhe ran. dey was 
The ways of every one that is greedy of gain. Prov. 
Stern look'd the fiend, as fruſtrate of his will, 

Not half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 
While the reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden ſheaves in brittle bands. Dryd. 
How fearful would he be of all greedy and unjuſt 

ways of raiſing their fortune ? 42. 


GREEN. adj. [ grun, German; gen, 


Dutch. ] 

1. Having a-colour formed commonly by 
compounding blue and yellow; of the 
colour of the leaves of trees or herbs. 
The 
vourable to the ſight. 

The general caltar of plants is green, which is 

a colour that no flower is of: there is a greeniſh 
primroſe, but it is pale and ſcarce a green, Bacon. 
Groves for ever green. Pope. 

2. Pale; ſickly: from whence we call the 
maid's diſeaſe the green ſickneſs, or lo- 
hun. Like it is Sappho's xAwgeTign, Tod, 

Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you &reſt yourſelf? Hath it ſtept ſince? 
And wakes it now to look ſo green aud pale 
At what it did fo freely ? 

There's never any of thefe demure boys come to 


reen colour is ſaid to be moſt fa- } 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 
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GRE „ 


any proof: they fall into a kind of male green fick- | 
nels. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Till the green ſickneſs and love's force betray d 

To death's remorſeleſs arms th* unhappy maid. 
Garth. 

3. Flouriſhing; freſh; undecayed: from 

trees in Spring. | 

If I have any where ſaid a green old age, I have 
Virgil's authority; Sed cruda deo wiridiſque ſenectus. 
Dryden. 

4. New; freſh: as, a green wound. ; 
The door is open, fir; there lies your way : 

You may be jogging while your boots are green. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Griefs are green; 


And all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy friends, 


Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out. 
Shakeſpeare. 
In a vault, | 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 

Lies feſtering in his blood. Shak. Romeo and Fultet. 


A man that ſtudieth revenge keepeth his own | 


wounds green, Wich otherwiſe would heal and do 
well. Bacon's Effays. 

I might dilate on the temper of the people, the 
power, arts, and intereſt of the contrary party, but 
thoſe are invidious topicks, too green in our remem- 
brance. Dryden 

5. Not dry. 

If a ſpark of error have thus far prevailed falling 
even where the wood was green, and fartheſt off from 
any inclination unto furious attempts; muſt not the 
peril thereof be greater in men, whoſe minds are of 
themſelves as dry fewel, apt beforehand unto tu- 
mults ? Hooker, Dedication. 

Being an olive tree 
Which late he fell'd; and being greene, muſt be 
Male lighter for his manage. hapman. 

Ot fragility the cauſe is an impotency to be ex- 
tended, and therefore ſtone is more fragil than metal, 
and ſo dry wood is more fragil than green. 

If you but conſider a piece of green wood burn- 
ing in a chimney, you will Teadily diſcern, in the 
diſbanded parts of it, the four elements. Boyle, 

The green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, 
ſo heated, give fire to the green, Mortimer's Hub, 


6. Not roaſted ; half raw. 

Under this head we may rank thoſe words which 
ſignify different ideas, by a ſort of an unaccountable 
far-fetched analogy, or diſtant reſemblance, that 
fancy has introduced between one thing and another; 


as when we ſay the meat is green, when it is half 


roaſted. Waits's Logick. 


7. Unripe; immature; young; becauſe fruits 
are green before they are ripe. t 
My fallad days, 
When I was green in judgment, cold in blood! Shak. 
O charming youth, in the firſt op'ning page; 


So many graces in ſo green an age. Dryden. 
You'll find a difference 

Between the promiſe of his greener days, 

And theſe he maſters now. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


If you would fat green geeſe, ſhut them up when 
they are about a month old. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Stubble geeſe at Michaelmas are ſeen 


Upon the ſpit, next May produces green. King. 


GREEN. 2. / 


1. The green colour; green colour of dif- 
ferent ſhades. 
Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
But with your preſence cheer'd, they ceaſe tomourn, 
And walks wear treſher green at your return. Dryden. 


Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam, appears of | 
the ſame red colour as in day light; and if at the | 


lens you intercept the green making and blue making 
rays, its redneſs will become more full and lively. 
Newton's Opticks 
Let us but conſider the two colours of yellow and 

blue; if they are mingled together in any conſiderable 

proportion, they make a green. 
2. A graſſy plain. 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread 

In warlike match theſegreers before your town. Shak. 


Bacon, | 


Watts's Logick. | 
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GRE 
O'er the ſmooth enamell'd green, 
Where no print of ſtep hath been, 


Follow me as I ſing. Mullen 
The young Emilia, fairer to be ſeen e 
Than the fair lilly on the flow'ry green. D1yd 


3. Leaves; branches; wreaths, 
With greezs and flow'rs recruit their empty hir 

And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their "hong ae: 

Ev'ry brow with cheerful green is erown'd; Ls 

The feaſts are doubled, and the bowls go round. 


The fragrant greers I ſeek, my brows to n 

To GREEN. v. . from the noun.] 10 

make green. A low word. : 
Great Spring betore 

Green'd all the year; and fruits and bloſſom; bl ih 

In ſocial ſweetneſs on the ſelf- ſame bough. 77 

of. 


GRE'ENBROOM, 2. J. | cytiſo geniftra, Latin. 
Gre'tNCLOTH. . fs A board or coun et 
juſtice held in the counting-houfe of the 
King's houſhold, for the taking cog. 
zance of all matters of government and 
juſtice within the king's court- royal; and 


for correcting all the ſervants that (alt 


offend. | Dia 

For the greencloth law, take it in the large? ſenſe, 

I have no opinion of it. Bacor's. Advice to Villen, 
GREENEYED. adj. [green and gye.] Hay. 
ing eyes coloured with green. 

Doubtful thoughts, and raſh-embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhudd'ring tear, and greeney'd jealouſy. Hal. 

GRE'ENFINCH. 2. . [chloris.| A kind of 
bird. 5 
The chaffinch, greenfnch, dormouſe, and other 
ſmall birds, are injurious to ſome fruits. Mortiner, 
Gre'E NFISH. z. J. | aſellus, Latin.] Akind 
of fiſh. Ainſworth, 
GRE'ENGAGE. 2. J. A ſpecies of plum. 
GREENHOUSE. z. J. | green and houſe.) A 
houſe in which tender plants are ſheltered 
from the weather, 

If the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, which you 
may know by the freezing ot a moiſtened cloth {ct 
in your greenhouſe, kindle ſome charcoal Evelyn, 

Sometimes our road led us into ſeveral hollow 
apartments among the rocks and mountains, that 
look like ſo many natural greenherſes, as being al- 
ways ſhaded with a great variety of trees and ſhrubs 
that never loſe their verdure. dijo 

A kitchen garden is a more pleaſant fight than tte 
fineſt orangery or artificial greenhouſe, Spectatir, 

GRE'ENISH, adj. [from greey,] Somewhat 
reen;. tending to green, 

With goodly greeniſh locks, all looſe, unty's, 
As each had been a bride. Spen/?r, 


Of this order the green of all vegetables fecns 


to be, partly by reaſon of the intenſenefs of ue 
colours, and partly becauſe, when they wither, joe 
of them turn to a greeniſb yellow. New!0%, 
GRE'ENLY. [adv. from green. ] 
1. With a greeniſh colour. 
2. Newly; freſhly.. 
3. Immaturely, 
Wanly ; timidly.. Not in uſe. 
Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gaſp out my elo · 


quence; nor have I cunning in proteſtation. Shait/p, 


GRE'ENNESS. 1. . from green. | 


1. The quality of being green; viridity; 


viridneſs. 


About it grew ſuch ſort of trees, as either e. 
cellency of fruit, ſtatelineſs of growth, continual 


reenneſs, or pcetical fancies have made at any tiff | 
— 


amous. Sidney. 
In a meadow, though the meer graſs and green 
delights, yet the variety of flowers doth heighten and 
beautify. Ben Jose. 
My reaſon, which diſcourſes on what it nad in 
my phantaſy, can conſider 2 dy itfelf, or mel. 
lownels, or ſweetneſs, or coldneſs, ſingly and $008 
b/ itlelf. Digby on bodies, 
| 2. Immatulity; 


Immaturity; unripeneſs, 
This prince, while yet the errors in his nature 


were excuſed by the greenneſt of his youth, Which 
toe all the fault upon itſelf, loved à private man's 
Siduey 


wife. 3 
+. Freſhneſs ; vigour. | 
Take the picture of a man in the greenneſt and 
vivacity of his youth, and in the latter date and 
geclenſion of his drooping years, and you will ſcarce 
{now it to belong to the ſame perſon. Soath, 


| Newnels, 
CsrE SICK N ESS. 2. /. [green and /ichneſs. | 
The diſeaſe of maids, ſo called from the 


aleneſs which it produces. 

Sour eructations, and a craving appetite, eſpe- 
cially of terreſtrial and abſorbent ſubſtances, are the 
calc of girls in the greenfickneſs. Arbuthnot. 


Gre ENSWARD. | 2. J. [green and ard: 
Car NSWORD. j of the ſame original 
with fevarth, ] The turf on which graſs 


rows. . 
This is the prettieſt low- born laſs that ever 
Ran on the greenſword, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
After break their faſt 
On greenſword ground, a cool and grateful taſte. 
Dryden. 
In ſhallow ſoils all is gravel within a few inches; 
and ſometimes in low ground a thin greenſward, 
and floughy underneath z which laſt turns all into 


* 


bog. Swift. 


Car 'exweEED., z. fo [green and weed. ] 
Dyers weed. | 

Gxt'txNwooD, 2. . [green and cucod.] A 
wood- confidered as it appears in the 
Spring or Summer. It is ſometimes uſed 


as one word. 
Among wild herbs under the greentuocd ſhade, 
DR Fairfax. 
I: happen'd on a Summer's holiday, | 
That to the greenwood ſhade he took his way; 

For Cymon thunn'd the church. Dryden. 
7: GREET, v. a. | grator, Latin; ne dan, 
Saxon, | | 

1. To addreſs at meeting. 
| think if men, which in theſe places live, 
Durſt look in themſelves, and themſelves retrieve, 
They would like ſtrangers greet themſelves. Donne. 
I would gladly go, 
To greet my Pallas with ſuch news below. Dryden. 


2. To addreſs in whatever manner. 
My noble partner 
Yougyeet with preſent grace, and great prediction; 
To me you ſpeak not. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 
And mark my greeting well; for what I ſpeak, 
My body ſhall make good. Shakeſpeare's Rich. II. 


3. To falute in kindneſs or reſpect. 
My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you, 
Gd bleſs your grace with health and happy days. 


| Shakeſp. 
Now the herald lark 
Left his ground neſt, high tow'ring to deſcry 
The morn's approach, and greet her with his ſong. 


Milton. 
Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely fon. Milton. 
Ide ſea's our own: and now all nations greer, 
* ith bending fails, each veſlel of our fleet. Hulle. 
Chus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn: 
e greets; for none the greeting will return; 
wn in dumb ſurlineſs, each arm'd with care, 
's foe profeſt, as brother of the war. Dryden. 
4. To congratulate. 
5 His lady, ſeeing all that channel from far, 
Pproacht in hafte to greet his victorie. Spenſer. 
5. lopay compliments at a diſtance. 
A The king's a-bed, 
= ſent great largeſs to your officers; 
his diamond he greets your wife withal, 


} the name of moſt kind hoſteſs, Shakeſ. Macbeth. 


6. Tomeet as thoſe do who | 
et, as go to pay con- 
Statulations. Not much in uſe. 


G R 1 


Your haſte 1 


Is now urg'd on you, | 
We will greet the time. Shaleſp. King Lear. 
To GREET. v. 2. To meet and ſalute, 
There greet in ſilence, as the dead are wont, 
And lleep in peace. Shakeſpeare, 
Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy, 
Ere Greece aſſembled ſtem'd the tides to Troy 
But parting then for that deteſted ſhore, 
Our eyes, unhappy ! never greeted more. Pope. 


Gr#eETER, 2. . [from the verb.] He who 
greets. | 
GRE'ETING. 2. J. [from greet. ] Salutation 
at meeting, or compliments at a diſtance. 
I from him 
Give you all greetings, that a king, as friend, 
Can fend his brother. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
GREEzE. z. . [Otherwiſe written greece. 
See GREECE, or GRIEZ T, or GRICE; 
from degrees. ] A flight of ſteps; a ſtep. 
Gre'ca L. adj. | grex, gregis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to a flock, | Diet. 
GRTOARIOUS. adj. [gregarins, Latin. | 
Going in flocks or herds, like ſheep or 
partridges. 
No birdsof prey are gregarious, Ray on the Creation. 
GREMIAL. adj. | gremium, Latin.] Per- 
taining to the lap. Die. 


GRENA'DE. 2. J. [from pomum granatum, | 


Latin.) A little hollow globe or ball 
of iron, or other metal, about two inches 
and a half in diameter, which, being filled 
with fine powder, 1s ſet on fire by means 
of a ſmall fuſee faſtened to the touch- 
hole; as ſoon as it is kindled, the caſe 
flies into many ſhatters, much to the da- 
mage of all that ſtand near, Harris. 
Gre'NADIER, z. / [grenadier, French, from 
grenade.] A tall footſoldier, of whom 
there is one company in every regiment : 
ſuch men being employed to throw gre- 


nades. , | 

Peace allays the ſhepherd's fear 

Of wearing cap of grenadier, Gay's Paſtorals. 

GRrtNaA'Do. 2. /. See GRENADE. 

Yet to expreſs a Scot, to play that prize, 

Not all thoſe mouth grenados can ſuffice. Cleaveland. 
You may as well try to quench a flaming grenado 

with a ſhell of fair water as hope to ſucceed. Mattis. 


{| Grevur. x. /. A kind of foflile body, 


A ſort of tin ore, with its great; that is, a con- 
geries of cryſtals, or ſparks of ſpar, of the bigneſs of 
bayſalt, and of a brown ſhining colour immerſed 
therein, Grew's Muſeum, 


Grew, The preterite of grow. 
The pleaſing taſk he fails not to renew; 
Soft and more ſoft at ev'ry touch it grew. Dryden. 
GREY. adj, | gris, French. More properly 
written gray. ] See GRAY. 
This ancient ruffian, fir, whoſe life I ſpar'd at 
ſuit of his grey beard, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Our green youth copies what grey ſinners act, 
When venerable age commends the fact. Dryden. 


[GREYHOUND. z. / {xn1xÞund, Saxon.) 


A tall fleet dog that chaſes in ſight. 
Firſt may a truſty greyhound transform himſelf into 
a tyger. 
So, on the downs we ſee, near Wilton fair, ; 
A haitned hare from gieedy -eybounds go. Sidney. 
The impatient greyhound, uipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to catch the fearful hare. Dryd. 
1. A little pig. Goldman, 
2. A ſtep or greeze. 
No, not a grice; 
This a ſtep to love. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


70 GRIDE. v. 2. [gridare, Italian. To cut; 


to make way by cutting. A word elegant, 
but not in uſe, : 


Sidney. |. 


RI 


His poignant ſpear he thruſt with puiſſant ſway, 
That through his thigh the mortal ſteel did gride. 
Spenſer. 
So ſore | 
The griding ſword, with diſcontinuous wound, _ 
Paſs'd through him! Alilton's Paradiſe Loh 
GRID ELIN. adj, A colour mixed of white 
and red, | 
The ladies drefs'd in rich ſymars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſatten, flower'd with white and green, 
And for a ſhade betwixt the bloomy gri4elin. Dryden. 
GRI'DIRON. 2. /. [ grind, Iſlandick, a grate, 
and iron.] A portable grate on which 
meat is laid to be broiled upon the fire. 
He had added two bars to the grid iron. Spectator. 
GRIEF, 2. 7. from grieve; griff, 
probably from the Engliſh. ] 


1. Sorrow; trouble for ſomething paſt. 

I will inftru& my ſorrows to be proud; | 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtout, Shak. 

Wringing of the hands, knocking the breaft, are 
but the ceremonies of forrow, the pomp and oſtenta- 
tion of an effeminate grief, which ſpeak not ſo much 
the greatneſs of the miſery as the ſmallneſs of the 
mind. South. 

The mother was fo afflicted at the loſs of a fine 
boy, who was her only ion, i*.at the died for grief of 


_ Addiſon. 
2. Grievance; harm. [Gri-f, French.] Not 
in uſe, | 


Be factious for redreſs of all theſe gi, 
And I will fet this foot of mine as tar | 
As who goes fartheſt. Shakeſpeare, 
The king hath ſent to know 
The nature of your gric/s, and whereupon 
You conjure from the breaſt of civil peace 
Such bold hoſtility ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
3. Pain; diſeaſe. Obſolete. 
GRIE'VANCE. 2. . [from grief. 
I, A ſtate of uneaſineſs. Out of uſe. 
2. The cauſe of uneaſineſs. Uſed of ſuch 


cauſes as are the effects of human conduct. 
What remedy can be found againſt grievarces, 
but to bring religion into countenance, and encourage 
thoſe who, from the hope of future reward, and 
dread of future puniſhment, will be moved to juſtice 
and integrity ? | Swift, 
e GRIEVE. v. a. [ prom French; griever, 
Flemiſh ; gravis, Latin, ] 
1. To afflict; to hurt. 


children of men. Luke iii. 33. 
Forty years long was I grie ved with this genera- 
tion. Pjat. 
It repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. Gen. vi. 
Griev'd at the thought, he vow'd his whole en- 


deavour 
Should be to cloſe thoſe breaches. Rowe, 


2. To make ſorrowful. 


killeth a wild beaſt; if the ſame man remembreth 
afterwards what he hath done, and is not grieved 
for the fact, in this cafe he hath finned ; becauſe 
his not grieving is offenſive unto God, though the 
fact were merely beſides his will. Perkins. 
To Grirvse. wv. 2. To be in pain for 
ſomething paſt; to mouen; to ſorrow, 
as for the death of friends. It has ſome- 
times æt and ſometimes for before the 
cauſe of grief: perhaps at is proper be- 
fore our misfortunes, and for before our 
faults, | | 
Do not you grieve at this. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
How digft thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring end fo fad. Milan. 
With equal mind what happens let us bear; 
care. rid, 
GRIEVIN GLI. ade. [from grieve, ] In 
ſorrow; ſorrowfully. | 
Grievingly, I think, 


5 02 The 


elſn, 


For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 


When one man kills another, thinking that he 


Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond our 


— 
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The peace between the French and us not values 
The coſt that did conclude it. Shep. Henry VIII. 
GRIE'VOUS. adj. [gravis, Latin; or from 

To grieve. | | 

1. Affſictive; painful; hard to be born. 
x To the fleſh, as the apoſtle himſelf 3 
affliction is naturally grievous. coker. 
Correction is grie vous unto him that forſaketh 

the way, and he that hateth reproof ſhall die. 


Prov. XV. 10. x 


2. Such as cauſes ſorrow. 
To own a great but grievers truth, though they 
quicken and ſharpen the invention, they corrupt the 
temper. Watts. 


3. Expreſſing a great degree of uneaſineſs. 


He durſt not diſobey, but. ſent grievous com- 


was forced 


laints to the parliament of the ufage he 
8 2 Clarendon. 


to ſubmit to. 
4. Atrocious; heavy. 


It was a grievors fault, 


And grievouſly hath Czfar anſwer'd it. Shateſp. | 


Crying fins I call thoſe, which are ſo heinous, 
and in their kind ſo grievozs, that they haſten: 
God's judgments and call down for ſpeedy vengeance 
upon the ſinner. : \ Perkins. 

5. Sometimes uſed adverbially in low lan- 
uage. 

He cannot come, my lord; he's grievcus ſick. 

Shakeſp. 
GrIz'vousLY. adv. from grievous. ] 
1. Painfully; with pain. 


Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm flood, 
. 


Red as the roſe, thence guſhed grievou/ly. Spenſer. 
2. With diſcontent; with ill-will. 


Grittus perceiving how grievou/ly the matter was | 


taken, with the danger he was in, began to doubt, 
Lnolles. 
3. Calamitouſly ;. miſerably. | 
I ſee how a number of ſouls are, for want of right 
information, oftentimes grievou/ly vexed. Hooker. 


4. Vexatiouſly; to a great degree of uneaſi- 


neſs. | - 
Houſes built in plains are apt to be grievor//7-an- 
noyed with mire and dirt. Nay on the Creation. 
GRIE“VOVSN ESS. 2. J [from grievous. | 
Sorrow; pain; calamity. 
They fled from the ſwords, from the drawn ſword 
and from the bent bow, and from the grievo:/neſs 


of war.. I. Mi. 15. 
GRIFFIN. I 2. /. [This ſhould rather be 
GRITTOx. j written gien, or gryphon; | 


gut, yeuy; but it is generally written 
griffon. | A fabled animal, ſaid to be 
generated between the lion and eagle, 
and to have the head and paws of the lion, 
and the wings of the eagle. 

Of all bearing among theſe winged creatures, the 


griffin is the moſt ancient. Peacham on Blaxoning. 


Ariſteus, a poet of Proconeſus, affirmed, that 
near the one-eyed nations griffins defended the 
mines of gold. Brown, 

GRC. ». /. [kricke, Bavarian, a little duck,] 

i. It ſeems originally to have ſignified any 
thing below the natural: ſize. 

2. A ſmall eel. 

3. A merry creature. [Suppoſed from 
Greek ; ee feſtivus, Latin, ] | 

Hard is her heart as flint or ſtone, 
She laughs to ſee me pale; 

And merry as a grig is grown, 


And britk as bottle-ale. Swift. 


To GRILL. v. . [grille, a grate, French. ] ; 


To broil on a grate or gridiron. 
GerLLAD8. 2. /. [from grill. ] Any thing 
broiled on the pridiron. 
To GRrLLY. v. 4. from grill.] This 


word ſignifies, as it ſeems, to haraſs; to | 
hurt: as we now ſay, 7a roaſt a man, for |. 


my 


1 


zo teaſe him. 


— 


: 


SRI 


For while we wrangle here and jar, 
We are grillied all at Temple-bar. 


GRIM. adj. Srumma, Saxon. ] 
1. Having a countenance of. terrour; hor- 
rible; hideous; frightful. 


The innocent prey in haſte he does forfake, 
Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb, 
With change of fear to ſee the lion look ſo grim. 


Spenſer, 
Grim Saturn yet remains,. 
Bound in thoſe gloomy caves with adamantine chains. 
: Drayton, 
Thou haſt a grim-appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in't. Shakeſpeare's Corislanus. 
| Their dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires, 
Awak'd,. ſhould blow them. into ſevenfold rage? 
Milton. 


Hudibras. | 


Expert to turn the ſway 
Of battle, open when and where to cloſe 
The ridges of grim war. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

He that dares to die, 
May laugh at the grim face of law, and ſcorn 
The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denham's Sophy. 
Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 

Doubling the native horrour of the war, 


And making death more grim, 
2. Ugly; ill-looking. 
+4 Strait ſtood - to him 
Divine Ulyſſes; who with lookes exceeding grave 
and grim, | EIS 
This better check gave. Chapman. 
Grim viſag'd war had ſmooth'd his wrinkl'd front. |, 
Shakeſp. 
Venus was like her mother; for her father is but 
grim. Shakeſp. 


GRIMA'CE. 2. /. [French, from grim.] 


1. A diſtortion of the countenance from]. 


habit, affectation, or inſolence. 


He had not ſpar'd to ſhew his piques, 
Againtt th' haranguer's politicks, 
With ſraart remarks of leering faces, 
And annatations of grimaces ! Hudibras. 
The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very eaſy rate; and by a few 
demure looks and affected whims, ſet off with ſome 
odd devotional poſtures and grimaces, and ſuch other 
little arts of diflimulation, cunning men will do 
wonders. South's Sermons. 
The buffoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, 
carried it from the whole field. L*Eftrange. 
The French nation is addicted to grimace, Spec. 
2. Air of affectation. | 
Vice in a vizzard, to avoid grimace, 
Allows all freedom, but to ſee the face. Granville. 
GRIMA'LKIN. 2. /. [gris, French, grey, 
and malkin, or little Moll, | Grey little 
woman; the name of an old cat. 
Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn 
An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtleſs mice 
Sure ruin. 
GRIME. 2. J. [from grim.] Dirt deeply in- 
ſinuated; ſullying blackneſs not eaſily 
cleanſed. 


Swart, like my ſhoe, but her face nothing ſo] 


clean kept; for why? She ſweats: a man may go 
over ſhoes in the grime of it. Saakeſpeare. 
Collow is the word by which they denote black 


* grime of burnt coals or wood. Woodward on Feffils. |- 


To GRIME. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
dirt; to ſully deeply. ; 
My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, elt all my hair in knots, Shakeſp. 
Grr/MLY. adv. from grim. | 
1. Horribly ; hideouſly ; terribly. : 
We've landed in ill time: the Kies look grimly, | 
And threaten. preſent bluſters. Shakeſpeat e. 
So Pluto, ſeiz*d of Proſerpine, convey'd 


Addiſen's Cato, 7 


Philips. | 


| There grinly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the bears, 


2 


I 


q 


2 


— 
. 


| 


To hell's tremendous gloom th aftrighted maid; 


2. Sourly; ſullenly. 


Gr1'MNESS. 2. 


To GRIN. v. 2. [znenman, Saxon; grin. 
nen, grinden, Dutch, undoubtedly of th, 


1. To ſet the teeth together and withdryy 


Gr N. 1. ſ. [from the verb. | The act of 


GRIN. 2. . [ chyn, yne ne, Saxon.) A 


To GRIND. w. 4. preter. 7 ground; paſt. 


GRT 


Prize, N 
Nor envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies, Addi. 


The augurs a 
Say they know not; they cannot tell; look grim! 
And dare not ſpeak their knowledge, Shak 
: from grim.] Hors. 
frightfulneſs of viſage. r 


Tame origin with To grind, as we ngy ſay 
to grind the teeth; grincer, French, ] 


the lips either in anger or in mirth, 
Death, death! oh, arable, lovely death! 
Come grin on me, and I will think thou fm. 
What valour were it, when a cur doch 5 
For one to truſt his hand between his teeth. ; 
When he might ſpurn him with his foot away, Hi; 
It was no unpleaſant entertainment to me 0 * 
the various methods with which they have auakel 
me; ſome with piteous moans. and outcries, gthe.. 
grinning, and only ſhewing their teeth. i 5 
A lion's hide he wears; = 
About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy ſkin; 
The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin, Dry 
They neither could defend, nor can purſue; 
But grinn'd their teeth, and caſt a helpleſs view, 
i i Did: 
Madneſs, we fancy, gave an iil-tim'd kun ; 
To grinning laughter, and to frantick mirch. Pris, 
Fools griz on fools, and Stoicklike ſupport, 
Without one ſigh, the pleaſures of a court, Burg, 


Jo fix the teeth as in anguiſh, 

I like not ſuch grinning honour as Sir Walter 
hath: give me life, which if I can fare, {; ii 
nat, honour comes unlook'd for, and there's an end. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 


cloſing the teeth and ſhewing them, 
He laughs at him: in's face too. 
—0 you miſtake him; 'twas an humble g, 
The fawning joy of courtiers and of dogs. Didi. 
The muſcles were ſo drawn together on each fie 
of his face, that he ſhewed twenty teeth at a grin 
Addiſan, 
Deiſts are effectually beaten in all their = 
at the weapons of men, that is, reaſon and argu« 
ments; and they would now attack our religicn 
with the talents of a vile animal, that 1s, 8%ê 
and grimace. Watts on the Mini, 
What lords are thoſe ſaluting with a grin? 
One is juſt out, and. one is lately in, Haig. 


ſnare; a trap. 
Like a bride that haſteth to his gry2, 
Not knowinge the perile. Vance. 
The grin ſhall take him by the heel, and tix 
robber ſhall prevail againſt him. Ji, xi. 9. 


paſſ. ground. [xpinvan, Zegyunden, 


ground, Saxon. | | 


Jo reduce any thing to powder by {rice 
tion; to comminute by attrition. 

And whoſoeyer ſhall fall on this ſtone, ſhall be 
broken; but on whomſoever it ſhall fall, it will grind 
him to powder. Mat, 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, mal 
needs tarry the grinding. Shak. Troilus and Cra. 

What relation or affinity is there between 2 . 
nute body and cogitation, any more than the greateſt? 
Is a ſmall drop of rain any wiſer than the dan 
Or do we grind inanimate corn into living and 1 
tional meal? Bentley's Semi. 

. To ſharpen or ſmooth by rubbing c 
ſomething hard. : 

Meeting with time, ſlack thing, ſaid I, 
Thy fithe is dull; whet it, for ſhame: 

No marvel, fir, he did reply, f 
If it at length deſerve ſome blame; 
But where one man would have me gr 
Twenty to one too tharp do ſind it. 


it, 


Herde. 
Aba. 
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jnſt a ſtump his tuſ the monſter grinde, 
ms the — edge new vigour finds. Drzd, 
3. To rub one againſt another. | 
So up he let him riſe; who with grim look, 
And count'nance ſtern, upſtanding, gan to grind 
His grated teeth for great diſdain> Spenſer. 
Harſh ſounds, as of a ſaw when it is ſharpened, 
and grinding of one ſtone againit another, make a 
ſhivering or horror in the body, and ſet the teeth 
on edge. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
That the ſtomach in animals grinds the ſubſtances 
which it receives, is evident from the diſſection of 
animals, which have ſwallowed metals, which have 
been found poliſhed on the fide next the ſtomach. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


4. To haraſs; to oppreſs. 
Some merchants and tradeſmen, under colour of 


furniſhing the colony with neceſſaries, may not 


i m ſo as ſhall always keep them in poverty. 
ps Faces? bees to - lers. 
Another way the Spaniards have taken to grind 
the Neapolitans, and yet to take off the odium from 
themſelves. Addiſon, 
In the following lines, I know not whe- 
ther it be not corruptly uſed for griding, 
cutting. | 
Not knowing ' twas my labour, I complain 
Of ſudden ſhootings and of grinding pains, _ 
My throws come thicker, and my cries encreas'd. 


Dryden, a 


To GRIND. v. 2. | bl 
1, To perform the act of grinding; to 
move a mill. | 
Fetter'd they ſend thee 
Into the common priſon, there to grind 
Among the ſlaves and aſſes. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. To be moved as in the act of grinding. 
Shrinking ſinews ſtart, 
And ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws. 
| Rae. 
GRIN DER. 2. /. ere pr ns, 
1. One that grinds; one that works in a 
mill. | 
2, The inftrument of grinding. 
His heart a folid rock, to fear unknown, 
And harder than the grinder's nether ſtone. Sandys. 
Now exhort 
Thy hinds to exerciſe the pointed ſteel 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
To the expected grixder. Philips. 
3. Dnind zoVap.] The back teeth; the 
double teeth, | 
The teeth are in men of three kinds: ſharp, as 
the foretceth; broad, as the back-teeth, which we 
call the molar- teeth, or grinders; and pointed teeth, 
or canine, which are between both, Bacon. 
He the raging lioneſs confounds, 
The roaring lion with his javelin wounds; 
Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks; fo they 


With the'old hunter ſtarve for want of prey. Sardys. | 


The jaw-teeth or grinders, in Latin nolares, are 
made flat and broad a-top, and withal ſomewhat 


uneven and rugged, that, by their knobs and little 


cavities, they may the better retain, grind, and 
commix the aliments. Ray on the Creation. 
Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranſmute 
vegetable into animal ſubſtances; therefore herb- 
eating animals, which do not ruminate, have ſtrong 
e"i.ders, and chew much. Arbuthnet, 
& the teeth, in irony or contempt. 
One, who at the fight of ſupper, open'd wide 
His jaws betore, and whetted grinders try'd. Dryd. 
Both he brought; 
lie mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. 
ny Dryden. 
©RINDLESTONE, \ 9%. . [from grind and 
Gai NDSTONE, ſlone.] The ſtone on 
hich edged inſtruments are ſharpened. 


es a light and mettall'd dance. 
Fou never yet in France; 
An , 
3 by the lead-men, for the nonee, 
ad urn round like grind/eflanes. Ben Fonſon. 
\crature is the grindſtone to ſharpen the coulters, 


abd to whet their natural faculties, Hammond. 


] 


GRI 
Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet ſel- 


dom file them; but grind them on a grind/ore till 
bright, Moxon. 


| GRI'NNER. 2. J. [from griz.] He that grins. 


The frightful'ſt grinner | 
Be the winner. Addiſon's Spectator. 
GRr1'NNINGLY. adv, [from grin.] With 
a grinning laugh. | 
GRIP. z./. A ſmall ditch. Ainſworth. 
To GRIPE. v. a. [greipan, Gothick; 
znpan, Saxon; grijpen, Dutch; gripp, 
Scottiſh. ] 


1. To hold with the 23 cloſed; to 


graſp; to preſs with the fingers. 
He that ſpeaks doth gripe the hearer's wriſt, 
Whilſt he that hears makes fearful action 
With wrinkl'd brows. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
2. To hold hard. | 
He ſeiz'd the ſhining bough with griping hold, 
And rent away with eaſe the ling'ring gold. Dryd. 
3. [Gripper, French.] To catch eagerly; 
to ſeize. 
You took occaſion to be quickly woo'd, 
To gripe the gen'ral ſway into your hands. 
4. To cloſe; to clutch, 


Unlucxy Welſted! thy unſeeling maſter, 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his hand the faſter. 


Pope. 


Shak. 


5. To pitch; to preſs; to ſqueeze. 
A wond'rous way it for this lady wrought, 
From lion's claus to pluck the griped prey. Spenſer. 
And firſt the dame came ruthing thro? the wood ; 
And next the famiſh'd hounds that ſought their | 
food, h 
And grip'd her flanks, and oft eſſay'd their jaws. 


in blood 
Dryden's Fables. 


6. To give a pain in the bowels. 


Thus full of counſel to the den ſhe went, 
Grip'd all the way, and longing for a vent. Dryden. 


To GRIPE. v. . 


1. To feel the colick, to have the belly-ach. 


Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the griping 
of an hungry belly to thoſe diſhes which are a feaſt 
to others. Locke. 

Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion 
of its parts, has a power to produce the ſenſations 
of ſickneſs, and ſometimes of acute pains or 8 {pings 
IN us. | ocke, 

2. Topinch; to catch at money meanly. 

It is racan revenue, by being ſcattered, in. the 
worſt of times growing upon him, when others that 
had great ones, by grip/zg, made them leſs, and 
grew ſtark beggars. Fell, 

GRIP E. z. /. [from the verb.) 
1. Graſp; hold; ſerzure of the hand orpaw. 
Therefore ſtill on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, . 
Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy. Spenſer. 

They put a barren ſceptre in my gripe 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand. Shak. 

Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the ſtairs 

That mount the Capitol; join gripes with hands 

Made hardy with hourly falſhood as with labour. 
Shakeſpeare. 

| He gave me his hand, 

And, with-a feeble gripe, ſays, dear, my lord, 

Command my lervice. Shak:ſp. Henry V. 

1 fell; and with my weight the helm conſtrain'd, 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. 


Dryd. Ain. | 


2. Squeeze; preſſure. 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he ſtrain'd the 
breaſt ; ? 
*Tis true, the harden'd breaſt reſiſts the gripe, 
Ard the cold lips return a kiſs unripe. Dryden. 
3. Oppreſſion; cruſhing power. 
I take my cauſe | 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and-give it 
To a moſt noble judge, the king my maſter. 
4. Affliction; pinching diſtreſs. 


Adam, at the news 


Shak. 


- 


* 
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Heart-ſtruck with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, 
That all his ſenſes bound! Milton“: Paradiſe Loft. 
Can'ſt thou bear cold and hunger? Can theſe limbs, 
Fram'd for the tender offices of love, ; 
Endure the bitter gripes of ſmarting poverty? Otway. 
3+ [In the plu —＋ν Belly-ach: colick. 


In the jaundice the choler is wanting; and the 


icterical have a great ſourneſs and gripes, with 
windineſs. Floyer. 
GRIP ER. 2. /. [from gripe.] Oppreflor; 
uſurer; extortioner. | 
Others pretend zeal, and yet are profeſſed uſurers 
gripers,. monſters of men, and harpies. Burton. 
GRI'PINGLY. adv. [from griping.] With 
pain in the guts. 
Clyſters help, leſt the medicine ſtop in the guts, 
and work gripingly. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
GRI'PLE. 2. J. A greedy ſnatcher; a griping, 


mſſer. | Spenſer. 
GRr184/MBEP. 2. J. Uſed by Milton for am- 
bergriſe. | 


\ Beaſts of chaſe, or fov/l of game, 
In paſtry built, or from the ſpit, or boil'd, 
Griſamber ſteam'd. Milton's Paradiſe Regained.. 


GRISE. 2. /. [See GREECE, as it ſhould: 


be written. ] A ſtep, or ſcale of ſteps. 
Let me ſpeak like ourſelf; and lay a ſentence, 
Which, as a griſe or ſtep, may help theſe lovers 
Into your favour. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
GR1'SKIN. 7. . [ griſgin, roaſt meat, Iriſh. ] 
The vertebræ of a hog broiled. 


GR1'5LY..adj. [zpiflu, Saxon. ] Dreadful;. 


horrible ; hideous; frightful; terrible. 
His grily locks, long growen and unbound, 

Difordered hung about his ſhoulders round. Spenſer. 
Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, 

The gri//y toadſtool grown there might I ſee. Spenſer. 
My grid countenance made others fly; 

None durſt come near, for fear of ſudden death. 

Shak. II. VI. 
Back ſtep'd thoſe two fair angels, half amaz'd 

So ſudden to behold the gri/ly king; | 

Yet thus, unmov'd with fear, accoſt him ſoon. Milt. 
For that damn'd magician, let him be-girt 

With all the gr///y legions that troop 

Under the footy flag of Acheron. Milton. 

The beauteous form of fight, 

Is chang'd, and war appears a gri/ly fight. Dryden. 
In viſion thou thalt fee his g face, 

The king of terrors raging in thy race. Dryd. Inno. 
Thus the g ſpectre ſpoke again. Dryden. 
Cloſe by each other laid, they preſs'd the ground, 

Their manly boſoms pierc'd with many a grie/ly 


wound. 5 Oryd. 
So ruſhes on his foe the g bear, Addiſon>. 
GRIST. v. J. [xjunc, Saxon. ] 
1, Corn to be ground.. 
Get g to the mill ts have plenty in ſtore, . 
Leſt miller lack water. Tuffer's Hiaſbandry. 


A mighty trade this luſty miller drove ; 
Much griſt from Cambridge to his lot did fall, 
And all the corn they us'd at ſcholar's hall. 
: Miller of Tromps - 
2. Supply; proviſion. 
Matter, as wiie logicians fay, . 
Cannot without a form ſubſiſt; 
And form, ſay 1, as well as they 
Muſt fail, if matter brings no gri#. 
3. Gr1sT 70 Mill, is profit; gain. 


The computation of degrees, in all matrimonial 


cauſes, is wont to be made according to the rules of 


that law, becauſe it brings gyiſt 19 the mill. Aylifie.., 
GRIS TLE. . /. [xppele, Saxon.] A 
cartilage; a part of the body next in 

hardneſs to a bone. 
No living creatures, that have ſhells very hard, 
as oyſters, crabs, lobſters, and eſpecially the tor- 
toiſe, have bones within them, but only little: 
ri/tles. Bacor's Natural Niſiory. 
Leſt the aſperity or hardneſs of cartilages ſhould 


hurt the eſophagus or gullet, which is tender and: 


of a ſkinny ſubſtance, or hinder the ſwallowing of 
our meat, theretore the annulary grifles ot the 


K wirdpipe are not made round, or intire circles; but 


where 


Swift, . 
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where the gullet touches the windpipe, there, to fill 
up the circle is only a ſoft membrane, which may 
eaſily give way to the dilatation of the gullet. Ray. 
C R1'sTLY. adj. [from griftle.] Cartilagi- 
nous; made of griſtle. 
At laſt they ſpit out pieces of their lungs; it may 
be imall griiy bits, that are eaten off from the 
lung- pipes. Harvey. 
She has made the back- bone of ſeveral vertebræ, 
as being more fit to bend, more tough, and leſs in 
danger of breaking, than if they were all one intire 
bone without theſe griſly junctures. ore. 
Fins are made of gri/ily ſpokes, or rays connected 


by membranes; fo that they may be contracted or 


extended like womens fans. Ray. 
They have a louder and ſtronger note than other 
birds of the ſame bigneſs, which have only a 8. 
windpipe. rreW, 
Each pipe diftinguiſh'd by its grey rings, 
To cheriſh life aerial paſture brings. Blackmore, 
GRIT. z. . [y, geo, Saxon, ] 
1. The coarſe part of meal. 


2. Oats huſked, or coarſely ground. 


3. Sand; rough hard particles. 

Sileſian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, 
yet without the leaſt particle of grit, feels as ſmooth 
as ſoap. Crew. 

The ſturdy pear-trec here 

Will rife Juxuriant, and with tougheſt root 
Pierce the obſtructing grit and reſtive marle, Philips. 
4. Grits ate foffils found in minute maſſes, 
forming together a kind of powder; 
the ſcveral particles of which are of no 
determinate ſhape, but ſeem the rudely 
broken fragments of larger maſſes; not 
to be diſſolved or diſunited by water, 
but retaining their figure, and not co- 
Hering into a maſs. One ſort is a*fine, 
dull looking, grey grit, which, if whet- 
ted with ſalt water, into mortar or paſte, 
dries almoſt immediately, and coaleſces 
into a hard ſtony maſs, ſuch as is not 
eaſily afterwards diſunited by water. This 
is the pulvis peteolanus of the ancients, 
mixed among their cements uſed in build- 
ings ſunk into the ſea; and in France 
and Italy an ingredient in their harder 
laiſters, under the name of pozzolane. 

t is common on the ſides of hills in 

Italy. Another ſpecies, which 1s a coarſe, 
| beautifully green, dull grit, is the chi- 
- fecollo of the ancients, which they uſed 

in ſoldering gold, long ſuppoſed a loft 
foſſil. It ſerves the purpoſe of ſolder- 
ing metals better than borax. The fer- 
rugineous black glittering g1//, is the 
black ſhining ſand employed to throw 
over writing, found on the ſhores of 

Italy. Hill cn Foſſils. 
GRITTI N ESS. . /. 9 gritiy.] Sandi- 

neſs; the quality of abounding in grit. 

In fuller's-earth he could find no ſand by the mi- 
eroſcope, nor any grittineſs. Mor tiers Haſtandry. 

GRIT Tv. adj. from grit.] Full of hard 
particles; conſiſting of grit. 


I could not diſcern the unevenneſs of the ſurface | 


of the powder, nor the little ſhadows let fall from the 
gritty particles thereof. Newton. 
GrI!'ZELIN. adj. more properly grideliz. 
See GRIDELIN, 
The Burgundy, which is a grize/iz or pale red, 
of all others, is ſureſt to ripen in our climate. Temple, 
GRIZZLE. x. /. [from gris, gray; 
faille, 
black; gray. 
O thou diſſembling cub! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow d a grizz/c on thy face? Shak. 


Vi- 


, 


French.] A mixture of white and | 


GOL 


GAIZZ LEP. adj. [from grixxle.] Inter- 
ſperſed with gray. 
To the boy Cælar, ſend this grizz/ed head. Shai, 
His beard was grizz/cd : no. | 
Alt was as I have feen it in his life. Shakeſp. Ham. 
His hair juit grizz/ed, | 
As in a green old age. Dryden and Lee's Ocdipus. 
Thoſe grizzled locks, which nature did provide 
In plenteous growth their alles ears to hide. Dryden. 


GRIZZLx. adj. from gris, gray, French, ] 
Somewhat gray. = 
Living creatures generally do change their hair 
with age, turned to be gray and white; as is ſeen in 
men, though ſome earlier, ſome later; in horſes 
that are dappled and turn white; and in old ſquirrels, 
that turn grizz/y. Bacon. 
To GROAN. v. ». [znanan, Saxon; gronen, 
Dutch.] To breathe with a hoarſe noiſe, 
as in pain or agony. 
Many an heir 
Of theſe fair editices, for my wars, 
Have 1 heard groaz and drop. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


the wouuded crieth out. 
Repenting and groaning for anguilh of ſpirit, 
Ii id. ve 3. 
So ſhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning. Milton's Par, Loft. 
Nothing can fo peculiarly gratity the noble diſpo- 
fitions of humanity, as for one man to fee another 
ſo much himſelf as to ſigh his griets and greaz his 
pains, | Soul h. 
On the blazing pile his parent lay, 
Or a lov'd brother g/ aan'd his lite away. Pope's Od. 
GROAN. 2. /. [from the verb.) 
1. Breath expired with noiſe and difficulty, 


from pain, faintneſs, or wearinels. 

Alas poor country, CER a 
Where ſighs and groa7s, and thrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark'd? Shakeſp. Macdeth. 

I led to flaughter, and to ſlaughter leave; 

And ev'n from hence their dying groars receive. 
Dryden. 

Hence aching boſoms wear a viſage gay, 

And ſtifled grears frequent the ball and play. Young. 
2. Any hoarſe dead ſound. 

Such ſheets of fire, iuch burſts of horrid thunder, 
Such groars of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakeſpeare's King Lear 

GROAN FUL. adj. gn and full.] Sad; 
agonizing. Not uſed. | 

Adown he keſt it with fo puiſſant wreſt, 

That back again it did aloft rebound, 
And gave againſt his mother earth a groanful ſound, 
| Spenſer. 
GROAr. 2. J. | groot, Dutch; g, Italian. 
1. A piece valued at four pence. 


2. A proverbial name for a ſmall ſum, 
My mother was wont 
To call them woollen vatſals, things created 
To buy and ſell with groats. Shakeſp. Coridlanus. 
I dare lay a groat, | 
A tertian ague is at leaſt your lot. Dryden's Fables. 


much his inferior, and without a groat to her fortune. 


| Swift. 
3. GroarTs. Oats that have the hulls taken 
off. 8 Ainſworth, 


GRO'CER. . /. [ This ſhould be written 
groffer, from groſs, a large quantity; a 
grocer Originally being one who dealt by 
wholeſale; or from graſſus, a fig, which 
their preſent ſtate ſeems to favour, ] 

A grecer is a man who buys and 1elis tea, ſugar, 
and plumbs and ſpices for gain. Watts's Logick. 

But ſtill the offspring of your brain ſhall prove 

The grocer's care, and brave the rage of Jove. Garth, 
GRo'CERY. 7. . [from grocer.) Grocers 
ware, ſuch as tea; ſugar; raiſins; ſpice. . 
His troops being now in a country where they were 
not expected, met with many cart loads of wine, 
grocery, and tobacco. Clarendon. 


Men groan trom out of the city, and the ſoul of | 
Fob, xxiv. 12 


Imagine a perſon of quality to marry a woman | 


GON 
Gro'ceraM.)\ 2. / [ grot, grain, French: 
Gro'ckam. grofſogranus, low Latin, 
GRo'cRAN. Ainſworth.] Stuff woven 

with large woof and a rough pile, 

Certes they're neatly cloth'd : 707 this mind ꝛ 
Your only wearing is your grogeram, he 
Natolia affords great ſtore of chamelots and bon, 
8 ; , R Sandi, 
Some men will ſay this habit of John's wes 
neither of camel's ſkin nor any coarſe texture of 1 
hair, but rather ſome finer weave of camelot ay 
gram, or the like. | ks 
The natural ſweetneſs and innocence of hc; * 
haviour ſhot me through and through, +4 41 
more execution upon me in grogram than the great 
beauty in town had ever done in brocade. Adiiſ,n 
Plain goody would no longer down ' 
Twas madam in her grogram gown, Serif 
GROIN. 2. /. [Of uncertain deriration. ] 

The part next the thigh, | 
| Antipleus, a ſonne of Priam, threw 

His lance at Ajax through the preaſſe, which went} 
him, and flew, ! 
On Leucus, wiſe Ulyſſes* friend: His groine it ſmote, 
n Chapman, 


The fata! dart arrives, 
And through the border of his buckler drives; 
Paſs*'d through and pierc'd his gin; the deadly 
wound 
Caſt from his chariot, ro{'d him on the ground. D-,/, 
Gro'MwtzlL. 2. J. lithoſpermum, Latin.) 
Gromill or graymill. A plant. Mills, 
GROOM. 2. /. | grom, Dutch. 
1. A boy; a waiter; a ſervant, 
Then called the a groom, that forth him led 
Into a goodly lodge. Spenſer, 
From Egypt's kings ambaſſadours they come; 
Them many a ſquire attends, and many a gn, 
Frairſu. 
Think then, my ſoul! that death is but a gar 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Horte, 
In the time of Edward VI. lived Sternhold, 
whom King Henry his father had made groom of 
his chamber, for turning of certain of David's palin; 
into verſe. P:achan, 
Would'ſt thou be touch'd 
By the preſuming hands of ſaucy grooms? Dryd:r, 
Amid?” the fold he rages, nor the theep : 
Their ſhepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep. 


Dryaer, 
2. A young man. n | 
I preſume for to intreat this groom! 

And ſilly maid, from danger to redeem. Fairfax. 


3. A man newly married. 
By this the brides are wak'd, their groom: ate 
dreſs'd; | 
All Rhodes is ſummon's to the nuptial feaſt, Dryer, 
GROOVE. 2. /. | from grave. 


i. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 

He might, to avoid idleneſs, work in a gr er 
mine: pit there- abouts, which at that time was lite 
eſteemed. | ; 6e. 

2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 

The ſerew- plate is a kind of tec] well remperes, 
with ſeveral holes in it, each leſs than other; 2 
in thoſe holes are threads grooved inwards, which 
grooves fit the reſpective taps that belong to them, 

| Meoxon's Mech, Laer. 
To GROOVE. wv. a. [from the noun.] 30 
cut hollow. = 
Of the box every joint was well grooved, . 
To GROPE. v. . [xnapan, Saxon. ] 10 
feel where one cannot ſee. 
My ſea-gown ſcarf about me, in the dark 3 
Grop'd 1, to find out them, Shaxeſpeare - Ta 
We grepe for the wall like the blind, an 5 
grope as if we had no eyes. If. 855 " 
They meet with darkneſs in the cleareſt Ben, : 
And grope at noon, as if involv'd with nieht. 3 
A boy was groping for eels, and laid e, 
upon a e L w 455 
This, no doubt, is better for men e oy 
they ſhould in the dark grope after knowledge; 


St. Paul tells us all nations did after God. m_ 


YM 
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He heard us in our courſe, 


«+. his outftretch'd arms around him grop'd. 
And with bis on Satin. 


0 truth divine! enlighten'd b thy ray, 


; ſs no more, but ſee my way. | 
tg Arbuthnot. 


v. a. To ſearch by feeling in 
to feel without being able to 


7; GROPE- 
the dark; 


ge 

0 * f vigilant to grope my eder _ to 
= ek out 1 at whereof they might complain. 

f it * CHEE : Hayward, 


FU 


ur. 
be. 

did 
ates; 


n. 


on.) 


They have left our endeavours to grope them 
out dy twilight, and by darknels almoſt to diſcover 
that, whoſe exiſtence is evidenced by light. Brown, 
"But Strephon, cautious, never meant : 
The bottom of the pan to grope. Swift. 
Goole ER, 2. . [from grope.] One that 
ſearches in the dark. 
CROSS. adj. | gros, French; gr, Italian; 
craſſus, Lat.] 
1. Thick ; bulky. : : | 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
dle ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Shake/p. King Lear. 
There are two groſs volumes concerning the one 
| aer. 


nt by 


mote, 
Man. of popes. 
2 Shameful; unſeemly; enormous. 


He ripely conſidered how. groß a thing it were 


1 fir meu of his quality, wiſe and grave men, to live 
1 «ith fuch a multitude, and to be tenants at will 
727 under chem. Hocker. 
wy They can ſay that in doctrine, in diſcipline, in 
ilter, prayers, and in ſacraments, the church of Rome 


ach very foul. and g corruptions, Her, 

§o far hath the natural underitanding, even of 
ſandry whole nations, been darkened, that they 
nate not diſcerned, no, not gr iniquity to 
F Hooker. 
There is a vain and imprudent uſe of their elfates, 


5 which, though it does not deſtroy like groſs uns, 
5 det ditorders the heart, and ſupports it in lenſualiiy 
8 and duinels, 5 Law. 
ihold 3. Incellectually coarſe; palpable; impure ; 
om ol varetined. 
falms To all ſenſe *tis groſs | 
chan, You love my fon : invention is aſham'd, 
4:1inft the proclamation of thy paſſion, 
der. To ſay thou do'ſt not. Shakeſp. 
: Examples groſs as earth exhort me. Shake/p. 
keep, Bc.ial came lait, than whom a {pirit more lewd 
der. rell not rom heaven, or more g/s to love 
Vice tor itſelf. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
not religion ſo perſectly good in itielf, above all, 
22 zults Authour, that, without the gre//e/t ſenſuality, 
; ze cannot but admire it? Spratt. 
DATE Itiza groſs miſtake of ſome men, to think that 
eur vant only and imperfections do naturally induce 
Wes u; to de beneticents. Smalridge. 
2 bat ſhe dares never boaſt the preſent hour, 
d. ges the cheat, it is beyond her pow'r. Young. 
lnelegant; diſproportionate in bulk, 
my hr The tun's oppreſſive ray the roſeat bloom 
ION Ut veauty blaſting, gives the gloomy hue, 
Þrgie A+3 feature groſs, Thomfon's Summer. 
1 enſe; not refined ; not attenuated ; 
: * nat pure. 
which It 1s manifeſt, that when the eye ſtandeth in the 
oY el medium, and the object is in the gre//er, 
. Mins thew greater; but contrariwiſe, when the eye 
a. , Fed in the groſſer medium, and the object in 
10 * er. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
1 Of elements, | 
Sift ger feeds the purer; earth the ſea, 
To tand the lea ferd air. Milicu's Paradiſe Loft. | 
zt temes are merry, grof/er fumes are fad; 
r reaſonable ſoul run mad. Dryden's Fab. 
1950 4 ehe milts ia ger air below, | 
Jamie: "vp their pinions in the painted bow. EFope. 
and ve dupid; dull 
ix. 12. 0 : iz ; 
it he doth then the ſubtil 
55 eee ubtile ſenſe excel, 
Sandy's 7e are they that drown her in her blood? 
is hand Ard in clear d 5 Davies, 
ftrange. ell her of thin I” ane Ho, 
an that tes ings that no ge ear can hear. Milt. 
Joe; s en give mare light and knowledge by the 
Licke, | 1 


be ſin. ; 


| 


2. The bulk; the whole not divided into 


GRO 
bare ſtating of the queſtion with perſpicuity and 
juſtneſs, than others by talking of it in gro/s confu- 
fion for whole hours together. Watts. 
7. Coarſe; rough; oppoſite to delicate. 


Fine and delicate ſcuiptures are helped with near- 

neſs, and groſs with diſtance. Motton's Architect. 
8. Thick; fat; bulky. 

His ſtature was of juſt height and all proportionate 
dimenſions, avoiding the extremes of groſs and 
meager. | | Fell. 

GRoss. 2. J. [from the adjeRive.] 
1. Ihe main body; the main force. 
The Belgians hop'd, that with diſorder'd haſte 
The deep-cut keels upon the ſands might run; 
Or, it with caution leiſurely we pait, 
Their numerous groſs might charge us one by one. 
| f Dryden. 
Several caſuiſts are of opinion, that, in a battle, 
you ſhould diſcharge upon the g7% of the enemy, 
without levelling your piece at any particular pcr- 
ſon. Addiſon's Freehlder 
The gro/s of the people can have no other proſ- 
pect in changes and revolutions than of publick 
bleſſings. | Addiſon. 


its ſeveral parts. 


Certain general inducements are uſed to make 
ſaleable your cauſe in groſs. | Hooker. 
There was an opinion in groſs, that the foul was 
immortal, Abbot. 


There 1s conſeſſion, that is, the acknowledging 


our ans to God; and this may be either general or | 


particular: The general is, when we only contels 
in g/ that we are ſinful ; the particular, when 
we mention the ſeveral forts and acts of our fins. 
Duty of Man. 
9 Remember, ſon, 
You are a general: other wars require you; 
For fee the Saxon ge begins to move. Dryden. 
Notwithttanding the decay and loſs of fundry 
trades aud manutactures, yet, in the groſs, we thip 
off now one third part more of the manutactures, as 
allo lead aud tin, than we did twenty years paſt. 
CH Child on Trade. 
3- Not individual; but a body together. 


He hath ribbons of all the*colours i? th” rainbow, 


they come to him by the gre/s. Shakeſp. 
I cannot imitantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of tull three thouſand ducats. Shakeſp. 


You tee the united delign of many perſons to make 
up one figure: after they have leparated themſelves 
in many "petty diviſions, they rejoin one by one 
into a g. | Di den. 


4. The chief part; the main maſs, 

Comets, out of queſtion, have likewiſe power and 
effect over the gro/s and mals of things. Bacon. 

The articulate ſounds are more coatuſed, though 
the gi of the found be greater. Bacon's Nat, tiff, 

5. The number of twelve dozen, [G, 
French. ] 

It is made up only of that ſimple idea of an unite 
repeated; and repetitions of this kind, joined toge- 
ther, make thoſe diſtinct fimple modes of a dozen, 
a groſs, and a million. Lecie. 

Grou'ssLY. ade. from gras. 

1. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coarſely: as, 
this matter is groſs] y putverized, 

2. Without ſubtilty ; without art; with- 
out delicacy ; without refinement ; coarſe- 
ly ; palpably. 

Such kind of ceremonies as have been ſo grey 
and ſhametully abuſed in the church of Rome, where 
they remain, are ſcandalous. Hoher. 

Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils ſworn to others pur poſe; 

Working fo greſs/y in a natural cauſe, 

That admiration did not whoop at them. Shake/p. 
And thine eyes 

See it ſo gro/sly ſhown in thy behaviour, 

That in their kind they ſpeak it. Shakeſpeare. 
What! are we cuckolds ere we have deferv'd jt? 
— Speak not ſo groſoly. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

What 1 have ſaid has been; forced from me, by 


| 


ſeeing a noble ſort of poetry ſo happily reſtored by | 
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one man, and fo greſily copied by almoſt all the 
reſt. Dryden. 

If I ſpeak of light and rays as endued wich co- 
lours, I would be underſtood to ſpeak not philoſo- 
phically and properly, but gre/3/y, and according o 
ſuch conceptions as vulgar people would be apt to 
frame. Newton's Opticks. 

While it is fo difficult to learn the ſprings and 
motives of ſome facts, it is no wonder they ſhould. 
be ſo grey miſrepreſented to the publick by cu- 


rious inquiſitive heads. Swift. 
GRO'SSNE38. 2. J. [from groſs.] 
1. Coarſeneſs; not ſubtilty; thickneſs ;: 


ſpiſſitude; denſity ; greatneſs of parts. 
The purpoſe is perſpicubus even as ſubſtance, 
Whloſe grofjrefs little characters fum up. Shakeſp. 
And I will purge that mortal gr2/eſs fo, 1 
That chou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go. Shateſpeare- 
The caute of the epilepſy from the ſtomach is the 
gralinch ot the vapours which rife and enter into the 


cells ot the brain. Bacon. 
Then all this earthy greſſueſo quit; 

Attir'd with ſtars we thall for ever fit, 

Triumphing over death. Milton. 


This being the firſt colour which vapours begin 
to reflect, it ought to be the colour of the fineſt and 
moſt tranſparent ſkies, in which vapours are not ar- 
rived to that gro//nefs requilite to reflect other colours. 

Newton's Opticks. 

For envy'd wit, like Sol eclips'd, was known 

Th”-oppoting body's gr2//nefſs, not its own. Pope. 
2, Inelegant fatneſs; unwieldy corpulence. 

Wite men, that be over-tat and fleſhy, go to o- 
journ abroad at the temperate diet of ſome ſober 
man; and fo, by little and little, eat away the 

3 . 4 
graſſueſs that is in them. | Ajchan. 
3 Want of refinement ;. want of delicacy ; 
intellectual coarſeneſs 

I was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies ; and yet the guiltineſs of my mind 
drove the g2of/neſs of the foppery into a received 
belief that they were fairics. Shakeſpeare. 

Whatever beanties it may want, *tis free at leaſt 
from the gu of thoſe faults I mentioned. Dryd.. 

What a gr://neſs is there in the mind of that 
man, ho thinks to rcach a lady's heart by wounding 
her ears! Clariſſa. 


GRorT. . J. grotle, French; gretta, Italian. ] . 


A cave; a cavern for coolneſs and pleaſure. 
In the remoteſt wood and lonely grot, 
Certain to meet that worſt of evils, thought. Prior. 
Awtul fee the Egerian gret. Pope. 
G ROTES E. 440. | grotefgue, French; grot-- 
teſco, Italian.] Diſtorted of figure; un- 
natural; wildly formed. 
The champaign head 
Of a ſteep wilderneſs, whoſe hairy ſides 
With thicket overgrown, grotiſque and wild, 
Acceſs deny'd. Aiilian's Paradiſe Laſt. 
There is yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature; for a ſarce is that in poetry 
which groteſque is in a picture: the perſons and 
actions of a tarce are all unnatural, and the man- 
ners lalſe, that is, inconſſting with the characters of 
mankind: gycteſque painting is the juſt reſemblance 
of this. | Dryden. 
An kideous figure of their foes they drew, 
Nor lines, nor looks, nor hades, nor colours true, 
And this groleſque deſign expos'd to publick view, 


Palladian walls, Venetian dcors;., 
Greteſes roofs, and ſtucco floors.. Pope. 
G ROH TO. 7. 1 [ grotte, French ;: grotla,, 
Italian. } A cavern or cave made for cool-- 
neſs. It is not uſed properly of a dark. 
horrid cavern. | 
Their carcleſs chiefs to the cool grata run, 
The bow'rs of kings, to ſhade them trom the fun. 
Dryden. 
This was found at the entry of the grote in the 
Peak. | | 
Grove. 2. /. from græte.] A walk co- 
vered by tregs meeting above. 
I look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to eve: REC 
. Within 


Dr yan, * 


Woodward. 


——— 


* 
' 
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Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 
1 ſay, a moving grove. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry vales ; 
Thrice happy iſles ! ; Milton. 
She left the flow'ry field, and waving grove. 
By Blackmore. 
Baniſh'd from courts and love, 
Abandon'd truth ſeeks ſhelter in the grove. Granville. 
f Can fierce paſſions vex his breaſt, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody? | homſan's Spring. 
To Gro'VEL. wv. . [grufde, Iſlandick, flat 
.on the face. It may perhaps come by 
gradual corruption from ground fell.] 
1. To lie prone; to creep low on the 


ground. | 
The ſteel-head paſſage wrought, ; 
And through his ſhoulder pierc'd; wherewith toground 
He grovelirg fell, all gored in his guſhing wound. 
Spenſer. 

What ſee*ſt thou there? king Henry's diadem, | 

Inchas'd with all che honours of the world! 

If fo, gaze on, .and.grove/ on thy face, 

Vntil thy head be circled with the ſame. Shakeſps 

Oke malt aud beech, and cornell fruit they eate, 

Groveling like ſwine on earth, in fowleſt ſort. 

: Chapman. 
5 Now they lie ; 
Groveling and proftrate on yon lake of fire. Milton. | 
Upon thy belly groveling thou ſhalt go. Milton. 

Let us then conclude that ail painters ought to 
require this part of excellence: not to do it, is to 
want courage, and not dere to ſhew themſelves: tis 
to creep and grovel on the ground. — © Dryden. 

2. To be mean; to be without dignity or 
elevation. 

I muſt diſclarm whate'er he can expreſs ; 
His greveling ſenſe will ſhew my paſſion leſs. Dryden. 
Several thoughts may be natural which are low 
and groveling. Addiſon's Spectator. 
GROUND. z. /. [nund, Saxon; grond!, 
Daniſh.] 

x. The earth, conſidered as ſuperficially 
extended, and therefore related to tillage, 
travel, habitation, or almoſt any action. 
The main maſs of terrene matter is never 
called the ground. We never' diſtinguiſh 
the terraqueous globe into ground and 
water, but into earth, or land, and water; 
again, we never {ay under earth, but under 


round. 
Iſrael ſhall go on dry ground through the ſea. 
| Ex. xiv. 16. 


Man to till the ground 
None was, and from the earth a dewy miſt 
Went up, and water'd all the grommd. 
From the other hill 
To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous. 
A black bituminous gurge 
Boils up from under ground. Milton. 
And yet ſo nimbly he would bound, 
As if he ſcorn'd to touch the ground. Hudibras. 
2. The earth as diſtinguiſhed from air or 


water. | 
1 have made man and beaſt upon the ground. 
eremiah. 
There was a dew upon all the ground. Fu dg. vi. 40. 
They ſumm'd their wings, and ſoaring th? air ſub- 


lime, 
With clang deſpis'd the ground. Milton. 
Too late young Turnus the deluſion found; 
Far on tbe ſea, ſtill making from the graumd. Dryd. 
3. Land; country. 
The water breaks its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds. 
Region; territory. 
On heav'nly ground they ſtood, and from the ſhore 
_They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs. Milton. 
With theſe came they, who from the bord'ring flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts | 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
ot Baalim and Aſhtaroth. Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


Milton. 


Milton, 


Hudibras. 
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5. Eftate ; poſſeſſion. 
Uneaſy ſtill within theſe narrow bounds, 
Thy next deſign is on thy neighbour's grounds + 
His crop invites, to full perſection grown; 
Thy own ſeems thin, becauſe it is thy own. Dryd. 
6. Land occupied. | . 


The ſea o'erflow?d my ground. 
And my beſt Flanders mare was drown'd. Milton 


7. The floor or level of the place. 


Wherefore ſhould I ſmite thee to the ground ? 

2 Sam. ii. 22. 

Dagon was fallen on his face to the ground. | 

I Sam. v. 4. 

A multitude fit on the ground. Matt. xv. 35. 
Some part of the month of June, the water of this 
lake deſcends under ground, through many great 
holes at the bottom. Brown. 


8. Dregs; lees; fæces; that which ſettles 


at the bottom of liquors. 

Set by them cyder, verjuice, ſour drink, or grounds. 

| Mortimer. 

Some inſiſt upon having had particular ſucceſs in 
ſtopping gangrenes, from the uſe of the grouzds of 
{trong beer, mixed up with bread or oatmeal. | 

| Sharp's Surgery. 
9. The firſt ſtratum of paint upon which 
the figures are afterwards painted. 

We ſee the limner to begin with a rude draught, 
and the painter to lay his grounds with darkſome 
colours. | Hate 

When ſolid bodies, ſenſible to the feeling and 
dark, are placed on light and tranſparent greuuds, 
as, for example, the heavens, the clouds and waters, 
and every other thing which is in motion, and void 
of different objects; they ought to be more rough, 
and more diftinguiſhable, than that with which they 
are encompaſſed. Dryden's Dufreſney. 

10. The fundamental ſubſtance ; that by 
which the additional or accidental parts 


are ſupported. 
O'er his head | 
A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was ſpread, 
Azure the ground, the ſun in gold ſhone bright. 
- Cowley, 
Indeed it was but juſt that the fineſt lines in 
nature ſhould be drawn upon the moſt durable ground. 
Pope. 
Then, wrought into the ſoul, let virtues line. 
The ground eternal, as the work divine. Young. 
11. he plain oF 
deſcants are raiſed. 
Bet a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord; 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. Shak. 
12. Firſt hint; firſt traces of an invention; 


that which gives occaſion to the reſt, 
Though jealouſy of ſtate th* invention found, 
Vet love refin'd upon the former ground ; 
That way the tyrant had reſerv'd to fly, 
Purſuing hate, now ſerv'd to bring two lovers nigh. 
Dryden. 


13. The firſt principles of knowledge. 


The concords will eaſily be known, if the fore- 
grounds be thoroughly beaten in. Pref. to Accidence, 
Here ſtateſmen, or of them they which can read, 
May of their occupation find the grounds. Donne. 
The grounds are already laid whereby that is un- 
queſtionably reſolved ; for having granted that God 
gives ſufficient grace, yet when he co-operates moſt 
effeQually, he doth it not irreſiſtibly. Hammond. 
After evening repaſts, *till bed-time, their 
thoughts will be beſt taken up in the eaſy grounds 
of religion, and the ſtory of ſcripture, Milton, 


14. The fundamental cauſe; the true 


reaſon ; original principle. 
He deſired the ſteward to tell him particularly 
the ground and event of this accident. Sidney. 
Making happineſs the ground of his unhappineſs, 
and good news the argument of his forrow. Sidney. 
The uſe. and benefit of good laws all that live 
under them may enjoy with delight and comfort, 
albeit the grounds and firſt original cauſes from 
whence they have ſprung be unknown. Hooker. 
In the ſolution of the Sabbatizer's objection, my 
method ſhall be, to examine, in the firſt place, the | 


} main grounds and principles upon which he bullet 


the tune on which 
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Thou could not have diſcern'd Wie, 


Fraud in the ſerpent, ſpeaking as he ſpake 
No ground of enmity between us known. My 
Nor did either of them ever think fit to my. 
particular relation of the grounds of their u. 
ings, or the cauſes of their miſadventures, C. 5 wr. 
Sound judgment is the ground of writing we 8 
Love once given from her, and plac'd iu dn 
Would leave no groumd l ever would be true. Y., 1 
It is not eaſy to imagine how any ſuch a. hs 
could ariſe ſo early, and ſpread fo a 
there were not a real ground for it, Wi. , 
If it be natural, ought we not to conclude : 
there is ſome ground and reaſon for theſe fear: r 
that nature hath not planted them in us to is " 
poſe. 9 a Tali 
Thus it appears, that ſuits at law are not 1 
in themſelves, but may lawfully be uſed, if there i; 
no unlawfulneſs in the grourd and way of mans 
ment. Cetllewel 


2 
ſentiments. _ Surf: 
The miraculous increaſe of the profefſy;; 5 
Chriſtianity was without any viſible grad 414 
cauſes, and contrary to all human probability 4 
areas. Aller. 
15. The field or place of action. ; 
Here was thy end decreed, when theſe men nb: 
And ev'n with theirs this act thy death did bring, 
Or haſten'd at the leaſt upon this ground, Dar; 
16. The ſpace occupied by an army as they 
fight, advance, or retire, 
At length the left wing of the Arcadians her 
to loſe ground. Sides 
Heartleſs they fought, and quitted ſoon their ga 
While our's with eaſy victory were crown'd, Vry.s, 
He has loſt ground at the latter end of the da, 
by purſuing his point too far, like the prince dt 
Conde at the battle of Seneffe. Dryd. Fables, Pry 
17. The intervening ſpace between the ther 


and purſuer. 
Ev'ning miſt, 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the mariſh glides, 
And gathers ground fait at the labourer's heels, 
Homeward returning. Milton's Paradije Li, 
Superiors think it a detraction from then mz! 
to ſee another get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the purſuits of glory. Addiſon's Spectatn 
Even whiitt we ſpeak our conqueror comcs on, 
And gathers ground upon us every moment, 442/, 
18, The ſtate in which one is with reſpec 
to opponents or competitors. 
Had'it thou ſway'd as kings ſhould ds, 
Giving no gycund unto the houſe of Vork, 
They never then had ſprung. Shakeſp. Teng l. 
If they get ground and vantage of tlic xing, 
Then join you with them like a rib oi ſteel, 
To make them ſtronger. Shakeſpeare's Henry lv, 
He will ſtand his ground againſt all the attacxs 
that can be made upon his probity. Artterbur, 
Whatever ground we may have gotten upon ed 
enemies, we have gotten none upon our Vices, is 
worſt enemies of the two; but are even fee 
and led captive by the one, while we trump! 
gloriouily over the others. . 
19. State of progreſs or receſſion. 


I have known ſo many great examples of es 
cure, and heard of its being fo familiar in Auk 
that I wonder it has gained no more pany 
other places. a 1 

The ſquirrel is perpetually turning the 2 
her cage: ſhe runs apace, and wearies left 
her continual motion, and gets no ground, Dr,%ts 


20. The foil to ſet a thing off. 


Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation glittering o'er my fault; 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract r 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet 1 ' b en 
K 
To GROUND. v. 2. [from the noun. 


1. To fix on the ground. 1. 1 
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3 found, as upon cauſe, teaſon, or 
rinciple, | | | 
Wiſdom groundeth her laws- upon an infallible 

rule of compariſon. Hooker, 
The church of England, walking in the good and 
old way of the orthodoxal primitive fathers, grounderh 
the religious obſervation of the Lord's-day, and of 
other Chriſtian holidays, upon the natural equity, 
and not upon the letter of the fourth commandment. 
; 5 White. 
It may ſerve us to ground conjectures more ap- 
proaching to the truth than we have hitherto met 
with, | = l Boyle. 
If your own actions on your will you ground, 
Mine ſhall hereafter know no other bound. Dryd. 
Some eminent ſpirit, having ſignalized his valour, 
becomes to have influence on the people, to grow 
their leader in warlike expeditions; and this is 
grounded upon the principles of nature and common 
reaſon, which, where prudence and courage are 
required, rather incite us to fly to a ſingle perſon 
than a multitude. . f Swift, 
2, To ſettle in firſt principles or rudiments 
of knowledge, 
Being rooted and grounded in love. Eph. iii. 17. 

CRO N. The preterite and part. paſſ. of 
rid, | 
How dull and rugged, ere *tis ground 

And poliſh'd, looks a diamond; Hudibras, 
Ground is much uſed in compoſition for 
that which is next the ground, or near 
the ground. | | 
CROUND-ASH. z. ſo A ſaplin of aſh 
taken from the ground; not a branch cut 
from a tree, | 
A lance of tough ground- aſb the Trojan threw, 


Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. 
Dryden's An. 
Some cut the young aſhes off about an inch above 
the ground, which cauſes them to make very large 


{traight ſhoots, which they call ground-aſh. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Gro'vND-BAIT. ». /. [from ground and 
bait.] A bait made of barley or malt 
boiled ; which, being thrown into the 
place where you deſign to angle, ſinks to 
the bottom, and draws the fiſh to it. 

Take the depth of the place where you mean af- 


ter to caſt your ground-bait, and to fiſh. 
Walton's Angler. 


Cro'UND-FLOOR, #. ,. [ground and floor. | 
The lower ſtory of a houſe. 
Gro'unD-Ivy., z. /. [hedera terretris, 
Latin. ] Alehoof, or tunhoof. 
Alehoof or ground=ivy is, in my opinion, of the 
molt excellent uſe and virtue of any plants among 
us. Temple. 


CROUND-OAEk. 2. /. [grond and oak.] 

It the planting of oaks were more in uſe for 
underwoods, it would ſpoil the cooper's trade for 
the making of hoops, either of haſel or aſh; be- 
cauſe one hoop made of the young ſhoots of a 
graund-auꝶ, would outlaſt fix of the beſt aſh. Mort. 

Gro'UND-PINE, 2. /. [chamepitys, Latin.] 
A plant. | 

The whole plant has a very ſingular ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of reſin; whence its name ground- 
Vine. It grows on dry and barren hills, and in 
ſome places on the ditch banks by road fides. Hill. 
ROUND PLATE. 7. . [In architecture.] 
The outermoſt pieces of timber lying on 
or near the ground, and framed into one 
another with mortiſes and tennons. In 
theſe alſo are mortiſes made to receive the 
tennons of the joiſts, the ſummer and 
girders; and ſometimes the trimmers for 
the ſtair- caſe and chimney-way, and the 
binding joiſt. | Harris. 

In the orthographical ſchemes there ſhould be a 
true delineation, if it be a timber- building, of the 


ſeveral ſizes of F 
and bea ms. the ground plates, breaſt ſummers, 


Vol, I. 


Mortimer. N ö 


G RO 
GROUND- Lor. ./ 
1. The ground on which any building is 
placed. 
Wretched Gynecia, where can'ſt thou find any 
ſmall groumd- plot for hope to dwell upon? Sidney, 


A ground plot ſquare five hives of bees contains; 
Emblems of induttry and virtuous gains. Elarte, 

2. The iclinography of a building. | 

Gro'UND-RENT. z./. Rent paid for the 
22 of building on another man's 


groun 
A foot in front, and thirty-three five ſevenths 


„ "HS 
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Gro'UunDWORK. 2. . [ground and awork.] 

1. The ground; the firſt ſtratum; the firſt 
part of the whole; that to which the 
reſt is additional. 

A way there is in heav'n's expanded plain, 
Which, when the ſkies are clear, is ſeen below, 
And mortals by the name of milky know; 

The groundweork is of ſtars.  Dryden's Fables. 
2. Ihe firſt part of an undertaking ; the 
fundamentals. 


The main ſkill and groundwork will be to tem- 
per them ſuch lectures and explanations, upon 


deep, would bring in a ground-rent of five pounds. |, every opportunity, as may lead and draw them in 


Arbuthnst on Coins, 

The ſite was neither granted him, nor giv'n; 
*Twas nature's, and the ground-rent due to Heav'n. 
Harte. 
GRo'UND-RoOM. 2. /, A room on the 


level with the ground. 

] beſeeched him hereafter to meditate in a 
ground-room; for that otherwiſe it would be impoſ- 
lible for an artiſt of any other kind to live near him. 

Tatler. 


Gro'UNDEDLY. adv. [from grounded.] 


Upon firm principles. 
He hath given the firſt hint of ſpeaking greun- 
dedly, and to the purpoſe, upon this ſubject. 
Glanville, 
Gro'UNDLESS. adj, [from ground. | Void 


of reaſon ; wanting ground. 
But when vain doubt and groundleſi fear 
Do that dear fooliſh boſom tear. Prior. 
We have great reaſon to look upon the high 
pretenſions which the Roman church makes to 
miracles as groundleſe, and to reject her vain and 
fabulous accounts of them. Atterbury. 
The party who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal 
for the preſent eſtabliſhment, ſhould be careful to 
diſcover ſuch a reverence for religion, as may thew 
how groundleſs that reproach is which is caſt upon 
them, of being averſe to our national worſhip. 
Freeholder. 
Gro'UunDLESSLY. adj. [from groundlefs.| 
Without reaſon; without cauſe ; without 


juſt reaſon, 
Divers perſons have produced the like by ſpirit of 
vitriol, or juice of lemons ; but have groznd!ſsly aſ- 
cribed the effect to ſome peculiar quality of thoſe 
two liquors. Boyle on Colours. 
GRro'UNDLESSNESS. 2. . [from groundleſs. | 


Want of juſt reaſon, | 
He durſt not cite the words either of my book or 
ſermons, left the reader ſhould have diſcovered the 
notorious falſhood and groundleſsnefs of his calumny. 
Tillotſon. 
Gro'/UnDLING. 2. J. [from ground.] A 
fiſh which keeps at the bottom of the 


water: hence one of the low vulgar. 
Hanmer. 
It offends me to the ſoul, to hear a robuſteous 
perriwig-pated tellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to very 
rags, to ſplit the ears of the greundlings. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
GRro'UNDLY. adv. [from ground. | Upon 
rinciples ; ſolidly; not ſuperficially, 
ot in uſe. 
A man, growndly learned already, may take much 
profit himſelf, in uſing by epitome to draw other 


mens works, for his own memory ſake, into ſhorter 


Gro'UNDSEL. 2. . [ ʒnund and pile, the 
baſis, Saxon, perhaps from ella, Latin. ] 
The timber or raiſed pavement next the 

round. 

The windou- frame hath every one of its lights 
rabbetted on its outſide about half an inch into 
the frame; and all theſe rabbets, but that on the 
groundſcl, are grooved ſquare; but the rabbet on 
the groundſel is levelled downwards, that rain or 
ſnow may the freelier fall off.  Moxon. 

GRro'UNDSEL, z. J. | ſenecio, Latin. A 
plant. | 


Milton, 


willing obedience. | 
3. Firſt principle; original reaſon. 
The groundwork thereof is nevertheleſs true and 
certain, however they through ignorance diſguiſe the 
ſame, or through vanity. Spen/ſer's State of Ireland. 
The morals is the firit buſineſs of the poet, as be- 
ing the groundwork of his inſtruction. Dryden, 


GRouP. z. . | grouppe, French; groppo, 
Italian.] A crowd; a clufter; a hurdle; 
a number thronged together. 


In a picture, beſides the principal figures which 
compoſe it, and are placed in the midſt of it, there 
are leſs grub or knots of figures diſpoſed at pro- 
per diſtances, which are parts of the piece, and ſeem 
to carry on the ſame deſign in a more interior man- 
ner. Dryden's Dufreſnoy« 

I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the 
picture of Zetus, in the famous group of figures 
which repreſents the two brothers binding Dirce to 


the horas of a mad bull. Addiſon. 
You ſhould try your graving tools 
On this odious grep of tools. Swift. 


To GRouP. v. 3. | groupper, French.] To 
put into a crowd ; to huddle together. 

The difficulty lies in drawing and diſpoſing,” or 
as the painters term it, in grouping ſuch a multitude 
of different objects, preſerving ſtill the juſtice and 
conformity of ſtyle and colouring. Prior. 

Groust., 2. /. A kind of fowl; a heath 
cock. 85 5 
The *ſquires in ſcorn will fly the houſe 
For better game, and look tor gro/e. 
GRouT. 2. J. [nur. Saxon. 
they call it groats. 
1. Coarſe meal; pollard. 

King Hardicnute, midſt Danes and Saxons ſtout, 
Carous'd in nut- brown ale, and din*d on graut: 
Which diſh its priſtine honour ſtill retains, 

And when each prince is crown'd in ſplendour reigns. 


Kings 


Swift. 
In Scotland 


2. That which purges off. 

Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the grouts 
The reſt, in cells apart, the liquid nectar ſhout. 
| ; Dryden. 

3. A kind of wild apple. [ Agriomelum, 
Latin. ] 

To GROW. wv. 1. preter, grew; part. 
pail. grown, [ nhopan, Saxon; gen, 
Dutch. ] | 

1. To vegetate ; to have vegetable motion; 
to increaſe by vegetation. ; 

It is not the growing of fruit that nouriſheth manz 
but it is thy word which preſervech them. 

Wifd. xvi. 26. 

He cauſeth the graſs to grow for the cattle, and 

herb for the ſervice of man. JJ. civ. 14. 

2. To be produced by vegetation. 

In this country groweth abundance of that woody 


which ſince is brought into Europe to die red co- 
lours. Abbot. 


A bag, that grotbetb in the fields, at the firſt is 
hard like a tennis- ball, and white; and aſter groweth 
of a muſhroom- colour, and full of light duſt. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtarx. 
But ſay, where grows the tree? from hence how 
far? Milion. 


In colder regions men compoſe 
Poiſon 3 th art; but here it gr 
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GRO 
Thoſe tow'rs of oak o'er fertile plains might go, 
And viſit mountains where they once did grow. 
| Waller. 
3. To ſhoot in any particular form. 


Children, like tender oſiers, take the bow; 
And as they firit are faſhion'd, always grow. _ 
Dryden's Fuv. 
4. To increaſe in ſtature. | 
I long with all my heart to ſee the prince; 
I hope he is much grow: fince laſt I ſaw him. 
Shakeſp. R. III. 
The poor man had nothing, ſave one little eu e- 
lamb, which he had bought and rear'd up; and 
it grew up together with hin and with his children. 
| 2 Sam. Xii. 3» 


5. To come to manhood from infancy : | 


commonly followed by xp. 

Now the prince groweth up faſt to be a man, 
and is of a ſweet and excellent diſpoſition. 

| Bacin's Advice to Villiers. 

The main thing to be conſidered, in every action 
of a child, is how it will become him when he is 
bigger, and whither it will lead him when he is 
grown up. Locke. 


We are brought into the world children, ignorant |. 


and impotent; and we grow wp in vanity and 
_—— * Wake. 


6. To ifſee, as plants from a ſoil, or as 


branches from the main trunk. 
They will ſeem not ſtuck into him, but growing 
out of him. Dryden's An. Dedication. 


7. To increaſe in bulk; to become 
greater, or more numerous. 


Bones, after full growth, continue at a ſtay: 
as for nails they grow continually. 
Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Then their numbers ſwell, 
. And grow upon us. Denham. 
Diviſions grow upon us, by neglect of practick 
duties : as every age degenerated from primitive 
piety, they advanced in nice 2nquiries. 
Decay of Piety. 
8. To improve; to make progreſs. 
Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chritt. 2 Pet. lit. 18. 
He then diſpenſed his beſt of legacies, his bleſ- 
ſings; moſt paſſionately exhorting the young growing 


Hopes of the family. Fell. 


As he grew forward in years he was trained up to 
learning, under one Pronapides, who taught the 


Pelaſęick letter invented by Linus. Pepe. 
9. To advance to any ſtate. 
Nature, as it grcws again towards earth, 
E faſhion d for the journey dull and heavy. Shak. 


They doubted whereunto this. would grow. 
| Acts, v. 24. 

The king, by this time, was grown to ſuch an 
height of reputation ſor cunning and policy, that 
every accident and event that went well was laid 
and imputed to his foreſight. Bacon. 

But when to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, 
The greedy ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego. Dryden. 

10. To come by degrees; to reach any 
ſtate gradually. 

After they grew to reſt upon number, rather com- 
petent than vait, they grew to advantages of place, 
cunning diverſions, and the like; and they grew 
more ſkilful in the ordering of their battles. _ 

Baceon's Ffſuys. 

Verſe, or the other harmony of proſe, I have fo 
long ſtudied and practiſed, that ihey are grow into 
a habit, and become familiar to me. Dryden. 

The treſpaſſes of people are grow” up to heaven, 
and their fins are got beyond all reftraints of law and 
authority. Rogers, 


21. To come forward; to gather ground. 


Some ſeeing the end of their government nigh, | 
and troublous practice grow/rg up, which may | 
work trouble to tie next governour, will not at- 


tempt redreſs. Sperſfer on Ireland. 

It was now the beginning of October, and Win- 
ter began to grow faſt on: great rain, with terrible 
thunder and lightning, and mighty tempeſts, then 
Ell abundantly. Kinotles. 
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GRO. 


12. To be changed from one ſtate to ano- 
ther; to become either better or worſe; 


to turn. . 7 

A good man's fortune may grow out at heels. 

6 | Shakeſp. 

Scipio Naſica feared left, if the dread of that 
enemy were taken away, the Romans would grow 
either to idleneſs or civil diſſenſion. Abbo. 

Hence, hence, and to ſome barbarous climate fly, 
Which only brutes in human form does yield, 

And man grows wild in nature's common field. 
| Dryden. 
The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of ſo long a flight. Dryden. 
Patient of command 
In time he grew; and gr-wing us'd to hand, 
He waited at his maſter's board for food. Dryden. 

We may trade and be buſy, and grow poor by it 
unleſs we regulate our expences. Locke. 

You will grew a thing contemptible, unleſs you 
can ſupply the loſs. of beauty with more durable 
qualities. Swift, 

Delos, by being reckoned a ſacred place, grew to 
be a free port, where nations warring traded, as 
in a neutral countrg. Arbuthnot, 

By degrees the vain, deluded elf, 
Grew out of humour with his former ſelf, Harte. 

13. To proceed as from a cauſe or reaſon. 

What will grow out of ſuch errours, as maſked 
under the cloak of divine authority, impoſlible it is 
that ever the wit of man ſhould imagine, *till time 
have brought forth the fruits of them. Hooker. 

Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, from 
whence ſo precious a benefit hath grown Hofer. 

Take heed now that ye ſail not to do this: why 
ſhould damage grew to the hurt of the King. 

Ez. iv. 22. 

Hence grows that neceſſary diſtinction of the 
ſaints on earth and the ſaints in heaven; the firſt be- 
longing to the militant, the ſecond to the triumphant 
church. Pearſon. 

The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the 
want of people; and this is not grows from any 
ill qualies of the climate or air, but chiefly from 

ſo many wars. . Temple. 
14. To accrue; to be forthcoming. 

Ev'n juſt the ſum that I do owe to you, 

Is growing to me by Antipholis. 
15. To adhere; to ſtick together. 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 
I' th? war do grow together. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The frog's mouth grows up, and he continues fo 
for at leait fix months without eating. Walton. 
In burnings ard ſcaldings the tingers would many 
times grow together: the chin would grow to the 
breaſt, and the arms to the ſides, were they not 
hindered. Fiſeman's Surgery. 
16. To ſwell: a ſea term. 

Mariners are uſed to the tumbling and rolling of 
ſhip; from fide to fide, when the ſea is never ſo little 
grown. : Raleigh. 

17. 'The general idea given by this word is 
proceſſion or paflage from. one ſtate to an 
other. It 1s always change, but not always 
increaſe ; for a thing may grow leſs, as 
well as grow greater. 

GRo'wER. 2. J. from grow..] An increaſer, 

It will grow to a great bigneſs, being the quickeſt 
grower of any kind of elm. Mortimer, 

To GROW T. v. 2. [grollen, Flemiſh.] 

1. To ſnarl or murmur like an angry cur. 
J hey roam amid?” the fury of their heart, 

And grow! their horrid loves. Thomſon's Spring. 
Dogs in this country are of the ſize of common 

maſtiffs, and by nature never bark, but grow! when 
they are provoked. Ellis, 


Shakeſp. 


2. To murmur; to grumble, 


Othchlo, neighhours—how he would roar about 

a fool ih nandkerchief! and then he would grow! fo 

manfuliy. Cay. 

GROW N. The participle paſſive of grow. - 
1. Advanced in. growth. 


thing. 


2. Covered or filled by the growth of any 
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I went by the field of the floth 
agg e of 3 1 the 
lo, it was all grown over with tho 
had covered the ace thereof. 5 —— 
3. Arrived at full growth or ſtature. ; 
I ſaw lately a pair of China ſhoes, which ] un 
told were for a grown woman, that would ſcare 
have been big enough tor one of our little girl. 


L; 
GROW TH. 2. /. [from grown.] ” 


1. Vegetation; vegetable life; increaſe gf 
vegetation. 
Deep in the palace of long growth there ſtood 
A laurel's trunk of venerable wood. Dryden A. 


that reaſon of the longeſt continuance. Arter;,, y. 
2. Product; production; thing produced; 
act of producing. 5 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the proſperous growrh of this tall wood. 
Mi: 
Our little world, the image of the great, Bhs 
Of her own grow!2h hath all that nature craves, 
And.all that's rare, as tribute from the waves. 
Willey, 
The trade of a country ariſes from the natite 
growths of the ſoil or ſeas. erle, 
I had thought, for the honour of our nation, 
that the knight's tale was of Engliſh grow, an 
Chaucer's own. Dryden, 
3. Increaſe in number, bulk, or frequency, 
What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon thi; 
ſubject, may go a great way in preventing ile 
growth of this diſeaſe, where it is but new, 
Tem le > 
4. Increaſe of ſtature; advance to maturits, 
They ſay my ſon of York : 
Has almoſt overta'en him in his grow!/, 
The ſtag, now conſcious of his fatal grow, 
To ſome dark covert his retreat had made. Din. 
Though an animal arrives at its full gr-44 at 
a certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full bulk 
*till the laſt period of life Arbuthuct on Aim. 
If parents ſhould be daily calling upon Gol in a 
ſolenm, celiverate manner, altering and extendirg 
their interceſſions, as the ſtate and grows of their 
children required, ſuch deyotion would have 4 
mighty influence upon the reſt of their lives, Ian. 
5. Improvement; adrancement. 
It grieved David's religious mind to conſider the 
growth of his own eſtate and dignity, the affairs oi 
religion continuing ſtill in the former manner, 


| Shit, 


— 2 


. K from g. OT great 
head; capito, Latin.“ 
1. A kind of fiſh. | Ainſavertis 
2. An idle lazy fellow. Obſolete. 
Though ſleeping one hour refreſheth his ſong, 
| Yet truſt not Hob grow!head tor ſleeping too oy, 
. jet, 
To GRUB. ⁊. a. [graban, preter. griv, to 
dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to deftroy 
by digging ;. to root out of the ground; 
to eradicate-by throwing up out of the 
Io'il. | 
A fooliſh heir cauſed all the buſhes and he dzes 
about his vineyard to be grabbed up. L'Hſtrange. 
Foreſt land, 
From whence the ſurly poughman grabs the er, 


Tr jd c 17 . 


Gro'wTHEAD. 
GROW TrNOL,. 


needful, upon the account of their e 
rim. 
As for the thick woods, which not only Vigil 
but Homer mentions, they are moſt of them g“ 
up, ſince the promontory has been cultivated a 
inhabited. | Addiſon en Itaq. 
GRUB. 2. /. from grubbing, or mining. 
1. A ſmall worm that eats holes in bodies. 
There is a difference between a gu and a buttei- 
fly, and yet your butterfly was a g. 
} New creatures riſe, : 
A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; : 
„Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 


. — Y { 
| The gi 6s proceed to bees with pointed Kings» 2 r 


the man void of underſtanding; 254 


Thoſe trees that have the ſloweſt grow!, are, foi 


The grubbing up of woods and trees may be Vf - 


Shasfr 
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GRU 
The grub | 
tt unobſerv'd, invades the vital core; 
Pernicious tenant! and her ſecret cave 
Hnlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 
Ceaſeleſs. 


Philips. 


>, A ſhort thick man; a dwarf, In con- 


tempt. | 
| 28 Romane, a ſhort clowniſh grub, would bear 


me whole carcaſe of an ox, yet never tugged with 
him. | Carew. 


7, Gxv'sBLE. v. 2. [grubelen, German 
from grab.] To feel in the dark. 


Thou haſt a colour; 
Now let me rowl and grubble thee: 
Blind men ſay white feels ſmooth, and black feels 
rough: _ a | 
Thou haſt a rugged ſkin; I do not like thee, 
Dryden. 


Grr'ssTRETT. 2. . Originally the name 
of a ſtreet; near Moorhelds in London, 
much inhabited by writers of ſmall hiſto- 
ries, dictionaries, and temporary poems 
whence any mean production 1s called 
erubſtreets | | 

xai 19g us] Leg da, pil” S mwpH 
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The firſt part, though calculated only for the me- 
rilian of grub/treet, was yet taken notice of by the 
better ſort. Arbuthnot. 

d ſooner ballads write, and grulſtreet lays. Gay. 

7; GRUDGE. v. a. [from ęgruger, accor- 
ding to Skinner, which in French 1s to 
orind or eat, In this ſenſe we ſay of one 
who reſents any thing ſecretly he chexvs it. 
Gragnach, in Welſh, is to murmur; to 
grumble. Grunigh, in Scotland, denotes 
a grumbling moroſe countenance, ] 


1. Toenvy; to ſee any advantage of ano- 


ther with diſcontent. 


What means this baniſhing me from your counſels ? 
Do you love your forrow fo well, as to grudge me 
fart of it? Siducy. 

'Tis not in thee 
 Togrudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train. Shak, 
He ſtruggles into birth, and cries for aid; 
Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid: 
He creeps, he walks; and, itluing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began. 
Dryden, 

Theſe clamours with difdain he heard, . 
Much grudg'd the praiſe, but more the rob'd reward. 

| Dryden, 

Do not, as ſome men, run upon the tilt, and taſte 
of the ſediments of a grudging uncommunicative 
diſpoſition. Spectator. 

Let us conſider the inexhauſted treaſurès of the 
ocean; and though ſome have grudged the great ſhare 
that it takes of the ſurface of the earth, yet we ſhall 
propoſe this too, as a conſpicuous mark and cha- 
racter of the wiſdom of God. Bentley. 

have often heard the Preſbyterians ſay they 
did not grudge us our employments. Swift, 


2. Togiveor take unwillingly. 
Let me at leaſt a funeral marriage crave, 
Nor 2/udge my cold embraces in the grave. Dryd. 
They have grudged thoſe contributions, which 
have ſet our country at the head of all the govern- 
ments of Europe, 2 
7% GRUDG E. wv. 1. 5 
1. To murmur; to repine. | 
| They knew the force of that dreadful curſe, 
Whereunto idolatry maketh ſubject; nor is there 
cauſe why the guilty ſuſtaining the ſame ſhould | 
Sage or complain of injuſtice. Hooker, 
N e do not rudge or repine at our portion, 
4 are contented with thoſe circumſtances which the 
fror idence of God hath made to be our lot. 
| Nelſon. 


= be unwilling; to be reluctant. 
"bg my times they go with as great grudging to 
ze in his Majeſty's ſhips, as if it were to be flaves 
u the gallies, Raleigh. 
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Addiſen. 


"0 
GRU 


You ſteer betwixt the country and the court, 
Nor gratify whate'er the great deſire, 
Nor grudging give what publick needs require. 
Dryd. Fables. 
3. To be envious, 
Grudge not one againſt another, brethren, leſt ye 
be condemned, | Ja. v. 9. 
4. To wiſh in ſecret. A low word. 
E' en in the moſt ſincere advice he gave, 


He had a grvdging flill to be a knave. Dryden. 


5. To give or have any uneaſy remains. 


I know not whether the word in this 
ſenſe be not rather grygeons, or remains; 
grugeons being the part of corn that re- 
mains after the fine meal has paſſed the 
ſieve. | 
My Dolabella, 
Haſt thou not ſtill ſome grudgirgs of thy fever? 
Dryden. 
GRUDGE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Old quarrel; inveterate 'malevolence ; 


ſullen malice. 

Many countries about her were full of wars, which, 
for old grudges to Corinth, were thought ſtill would 
conclude there, Sidney. 

Two houtholds, both alike in dignity, | 
From ancient grzdge break to new mutiny, 
Where Civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Let me go in to ſee the generals: 
There is ſome grudge between *em; 'tis not meet 
They be alone. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
Deep ſeſter'd hate: ; 
A grudge in both, time out of mind, begun, 


And mutually bequeath'd from fire to ton, Tate, 

2. Anger; ill-will. 
The god of wit, to thew his grudge, 

Clapt aſs's ears upon the judge, Swift. 

3. Unwillingneſs to benefit. 
Thoſe to whom you have 

With grudge preferr'd me. Ben Jonſin. 
4. Envy; odium; invidious cenſure. 
5. Remorſe of conſcience. Ainſworth, 


6. Some little commotion, or forerunner of 
a diſeaſe, Ainſetvorth. 
Gru'palxnclLy. adv. [from grudge.] 
Unwillingly; ' malignantly ; reluctantly. 
Like harpies they could ſcent a plenteous board ; 
Then to be lure they never fail'd their lord : 
The reſt was form, and bare attendance paid; 
Then drank and eat, and grudgirgly obcy'd. - 
| | Dryden. 
GRV“EL. 2. . [grnuan, gruelle, French.] 
Food made by boiling oatmeal in water; 
any kind of mixture made by boiling 
ingredients in water. 
Finger of birth-ſtrangl'd babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ; 
Make the grze/ thick and ſlab. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
- Was ever Tartar tierce or cruel 
Upon the ſtrength of water gruel ? Prior, 
Gruel made of grain, broths, malt drink not much 
hopped, poſſet-drinks, and in general whatever re- 
laxeth. Arbuthnot, 
GRUFF. adj. [gr:f, Dutch. | Sour of 
aſpet; harſh of manners, 
Around the fiend in hideous order, ſat 
Foul bawling infamy and bold debate, 
Gruff diſcontent, through ignorance miſled. Garth. 
The appellation of honour was ſuch an one the 
gruß, ſuch an one the ſtocky. Addiſon. 
Gru'FFLY. adv. [from gruff.) Harſhly; 
ruggedly; roughly. | 
The form of Mars high on a chariot ſtood, 
All ſheatli'd in arms, and gi look'd the god. 
; Dryden. 
Gru'rFNEss. z./. [from gruff.] Rugged- 
neſs of mien; harſhneſs of look or voice. 
GRUM. adj. [contracted from grumble. | 
Sour; ſurly; ſevere. A low word. 
Nic looked ſour and grum, and would not open his 


mouth, Arbuthnet. | 


GRU 


Dutch. 
1. To murmur with diſcontent. 
A bridegroom, 
A grumb ling groom, and that the girl ſhall find. 
Shakeſp. 
Thou grumbleſt and raileſt every hour on Achil- 
les, and thou art as full of envy at his greatneſs 
as Cerberus is at Proſerpina's beauty. Shakeſpe 
Th? accurſt Philiſtian ſtands on th' other fide, 
Crumdb ling aloud, and ſmiles *twixt rage and pride. 
Conviey. 
Suitors, all but one, will depart grumbling, be- 
cauſe they miſs of what they think their due. 
South. 
Providence has allotted man a competency: all 
beyond it is ſuperfluous; and there will be gramd- 
{ing without end, if we reckon that we want this, 


becauſe we have it not, | L' Eftrange. 
L'Avare, not uſing half his ſtore, 
Still grumbles that he has no more. Prior. 


2. To growl; to gnarl. | 

The lion, though he ſees the toils are ſet, 

Vet, pinch'd with raging hunger, ſcours away; 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day; 
At night, with ſullen pleaſure, grambles o'er his 
prey. | ; Dryd. 
3. To make a hoarſe rattle. 
Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice. Motterx. 
Like a ſtorm ; 
That gathers black upon the frowning ſky, 
And gr msbles in the wind. Rowe's Royal Convert, 
Vapours toul 
Daſh on the mountains brow, and ſhake the woogs 
That grumbling wave below. Thom ſon's Winters 
Gru'MBLER, 2. J. from grumble.) One 
that grumbles; a murmuter; a diſcon- 
tented man. 

The half-pence are good half-pence, and I will 
ſtand by it: if I made them of filver, it would be 
the ſame thing to the grumblvry. Swift, 

Grvu'MBLING. 2. /. [from grumble.) A 
murmuring through diſcontent; a grudge. 


I have ferv'd 
Without or grudge or grumblings. Shakeſp. 


GRUME. 2. . ¶ grumcau, French; grumas, 
Latin.] A thick viſcid conſiſtence of a 
fluid: as the white of an egg, or clotted 
like cold blood. Quincy. 


moroſely. : 
Gru'vous, adj, [from grume.] Thick: 
clotted. | : 
The blood, when let was black, grumpus, the 
red part without a due conſiſtence, the ſerum ſa- 
line, and of a yellowiſh green. Arbuthnot. 
Gru'/mousness. x. . [from grumous. | 
Thickneſs of a coagulated liquour. 
The cauſe may be referred either to the coague 
lation of the ſerum, or grumcuſ;ſs of the blood, 
: WWiſcman's Surgery. 
Grvu'xstL 2. . [More uſually gromnd/l, 
unleſs Milian intended to preſerre the 
Saxon xznund. ] The groundfil ; the lower 
part of the building, S g 
Next came one | E 
Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, heads and hands lopp'd off 
In his own temple, on the gran edge, | 
Where he fell flat, and tham'd his ns 


Tos GRUNT. 
To GRU'NTLE. 
hog. 

And neigh, and bark, and gramme, and roar and burn, 


Like hotle, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 
Shakcſps 


Lament, ye ſwine! in granting ſpend your grief; 


D. 1. [grunmo, Latin. | 
To murmur like a 


Thy brinded boars may flumber undiſmay'd, 


Or grunt ſecure beneath the cheſnut ſhade, Ticke!, 
34 Lhe 


For you, like me, have loſt your fole relief. Gay. 


17. GRU'MBLE. v. 2. | grommelen, grommen, 


GRUHN. adv, [from grum.] Sullenly; 


Tilton, 


: GU A 
The ſcolding quean to lobder notes doth riſe, 


To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 
The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round. 


GRUN Tr. z. /. [from the verb.] The olle 


of a hog. 
Swine's ſnowts, ſwine's bodies, took they. briſtles, 
grunts. Chapman. 


Ran cow and calf, and family of hog}, 
In panick horrour of purſuing dogs; 
With many a deadly grant and doleful ſqueak, 
Poor ſwine, as if their pretty hearts would bre k. 
Dryden. 
From hence were heard 
The grants of briſtled boars, and groans of bears, 
And herds of howling wolves, D;yen's An. 
Gru'xTFR. ». / from grun. 
1. He that grunts. 
2. A kind of fiſh, [&. 
Grvu'nTLING. 2. /. [from grunt.) A 
young hog. 
To GRUTCH. wV. 2. [corrupted for the 
| ſake of rhyme from grudge. ] Lo envy; 
to repine; to be diſcontented. Not uſed. 
The poor at the encloſure doth g., 
Becauſe of abuſes that fall, | 
Leſt ſome men ſhonld have but too much, 
And ſome again nothing at all. 
But what we're born for we muſt bear, 
Our trail condition id is ſuch, ; 
That what to all may happen here, 
Ir't chance to me, I mult not grurch. Ben Fonſon. 
GrUuUTCH. 2. /. [from the verb.] Malice; 
iIl-will. | 
In it he melted leaden bullets, 
To ſhoot at foes, and ſometimes pullets; 
o whom he hore fo fell a gr 7c, 
He ne'er gave quarter t' any ſuch. Hiadibras. 
GRY. . /. [ev.] Any thing of little 
value; as, the paring of the nails. Deer. 
GALA TC UM. . /+ 
Guyatacum is attenuant and aperient. It is ex- 
cellent in many chronick caſes, and was once fa- 
mous for curing the venereal diſeaſe, which it ſtill 
does ſingly in warmer climates, but with us we find 
it inſufficient. We have a reſin of it, improperly 
called gum gratacum. Hill. 
GuARANT ECE. z. . [ gnarant, French.] A 
power who undertakes to ſee ſtipulations 


rformed. | 

God, the great guarantee for the peace of man- 
Kind, where laws cannot fecure it, may think it the 
concern of his providence. South. 
A prince diſtinguiſhed by being a patron of Pro- 

te tants, and guarantee of the Weitphalian treaty. 
Addijen en the War, 
An oath is a promiſe made to God, and God is our 
ſoperior, ſuperior to kings. And he is alſo the 
gadrantee and avenger of all breach of faith and 
juſtice. Leflcy. 
To GUa'RANTY. v. 2. | garantir, French. 


To undertake to ſecure the periormance | 


of any articles, 


To GUARD. v. a. [garder, French; from 


our word ward, the au being changed by 
the French into g; as Galles for Wales. | 
1. To watch by way of defence and ſecu- 
rity. 
2. To protect; to defend. 
Naked the graces guarded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder ſhall. 
Waller. 
Your pow'r you never uſe, but for defence, 
To guard your own or others innocence. Dryden. 
Fix'd-on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
To guard their ſhore from an expected foe, Dryden. 
The port of Genoa is very ill gvaerded againſt 
the ſtorms. Addiſen on Italy. 


3. To preſerve by caution. 


One would take care to 2 one's ſelf againſt 
this particular imperfection, becauſe it is that which 


Tuſfer's W 


G UA 


4. To provide againſt objections. | 
Homer has guarded every circumſtance with as 
much caution as if he had been aware of the ob- 
jection. ; Broome on Od. 
5. To adorn with lifts, laces, or orna- 
mental borders. Obſolete, 
Give him a livery 


More guarded than his fellows, Shakeſp. 
See a fellov/ 
In a long motley, guarded with yellow. Shakeſp. 


To GvuaRD. . 7. To 


caution or defence, 

There are caſes, in which a man muſt guard, if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn 
the penny. | Collier. 

To guard againſt ſuch miſtakes, it is neceſſary 
to acquaint ourſelves à little with words. Watts. 

GUARD. 2: / | garde, French; ærard, Teu- 
tonick. 

1. A man, or body of men, whoſe buſineſs 
is to watch by way of defence or preven- 
tion. 

The gaard bare them, and brought them back 
into the guard chamber. 1 Kings, xiv. 28. 

Up into heav'n, from paradiſe, in haſte 
Th” angelick guards aſcended, mute, and ſad, 

For man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

They miſs'd courts, guards, a gay and num'rous 

traing 
Our judges like our laws were rude and plain. 
| | Cowley. 


be in a ſtate of 


With lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 
His gzards behold him ſoaring through the ſkies. 
Dryden. 
He muſt be truſted to his own conduct, fince there 
cannot always be a guard upon him, except what. 
you put into his own mind by good principles. Lache. 
They, uſurping arbitrary power, had their grards 
and ſpies, after the practice of tyrants. Swift. 
2. A ſtate of caution; a ſtate of vigilance, 
The great alteration which he made in the ſtate 
eccleſiaſtical, cauſed him to ſtand upon Eis ga at 
home. Davies. 
Temerity puts a man off his guard. L' Eftrange. 
It is wildora to keep ourſelves upon a guard. 
| L'Eſtrarge. 
Now he ſtood collected and prepar'd; 
For malice and revenge had put him on his grard. 
Dryden, 
Others are cooped in cloſe by the ſtrict gyards of 
thoſe whole intereit it is to keep them ignorant. 
Locke, 
Men are always upon their guard againſt an ap- 
pearance of deſign. Smalridge, 
3. Limitation; anticipation of objection ; 
caution of expreſſion. | 
They have expreiicd themſelves with as few gaards 
and reſtrictions as I. Atterbury, 
4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border. 
Obſolete. 
5. Part of the hilt of a ſword. 
Gua'RDAGE. 7. /. [from gaard.] State of 
wardſhip. Obſolete. - 
A maid fo tender, fair and happy, 
Run from her guardage to the footy boſom 
Of ſuch a thing as thou. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
GUARD ER. 2. /. One who guards. 
: | Ainſavorth. 
Gua'RDIAN. 2. J. [ gardieu, French, from 
guard. | 
1. One that has the care of an orphan; 
one who 1s to ſupply the want of parents. 


uncle and her guardian. Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
When perjur'd guardians, proud with impious 
gains, | s 

Choak up the ſtreets, too narrow for their trains! 

Dryden. 

Hocus, with two other of the guardiars, thought 

it their duty to take care of the interett of the three 

girls. _ | Arbuthnot. 


2. One to whom the care and preſervation 


, eur nature very ſtrongly inclines us to. Addi ſon. 


of any thing is committed. 
| EE ag 


1 am forry for her, as I have juſt cauſe, being her 


T gave you all, 

Made you my guagFars, my depoſitaries; 

But kept a reſervatior: to be followed 

With ſuch a number, Shakeſp. Kin Lo 

It then becomes the common ae e "A 

that have truth ar heart. and more eſpecially of thoſe 

who are the appointed gaurdians of the Chriſtian faith 

to be upon the watch ageirft ſeducers, Waterlang 
3. A repoſitory or ſtorenouſe. Not uſed. 

Where is Duncan's body? T 

Carried to Colmeſkill, 

The ſacred ſtore houſe of his predeceſſors, 

And guardian of their bones. Shateſp 
GUARDIAN of the Spiritualities, Ne : 0 

whom the ſpiritual juriſdiction of an, 

dioceſe is committed, during the vacanc; 

of the ſee, He may be either guardian 

in law, or jure magiſftratis, as the archi. 

ſhop is of any dioceſe within his province; 

or guardian by delegation, as * whom 

the archbiſhop or vicar-general doth for 

the time depute. Cruel. 


a kind protector or ſuperintendant. 

My charming patroneſs protects me unſeen, like 
my guardian angel; and thuns my gratitude like 2 
fairy, who is bountiful by ſtealth, and conceals tle 
giver when ſhe beſtows the gift. Dr; dew, 

Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd father of the future age. 7. 

Mean while Minerva, in her gaard'an care, 
Shoots from the ſtarry vaults through fields of air, 


3% 


Pe be. 
GVARDIAN SHIP. 2. . [from guardicn,| 
The ofice of a guardian, 

The curate ftretched his patent for the cure of ſouls, 
to a kind of tutelary guardianſhip over goods an 
chattels, L'Efronge, 

This holds true, not only in loſſes and indigniti's 
offered to ourſel ves, but alſo in the caſe of wut, 
when they ate offered to others who are committed 
to our care and geardianſhip, Kettle, 

Theleus is the firſt who eſtabliſhed the popular 
ſtare in Athens, aſſigning to himſelf the guardian 

ſhip of the laws, and chief commands in war. 
Sevift; 
Gua'RDLESS, adj, [from guard. | Without 
defence. : 
So on the grard/c/s herd, their keeper ſlain, 
Ruſnhes a tyger in the Lybian plain, Waiter, 

A rich land, gzard/ceſs and unde ſended, mut 

needs have been a double incitement. $039 
Gua'RUSHIP. 2. /. from gerd. 
1. Care; protection. 

How blets'd am I, by ſuch a man led! 
Under whoſe wiſe and careful grard/vip 
| now deſpiſe fatigue and hardihip. 


2, [Gard and fois, | A king's ſhip to g 


the coaſt. N 
Gvuara'va. I 2. /. An American fruit. 
The fruit, ſays Sir Hans 


1. 
PITT) 7 
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GVA vA. 
Sloane, is extremely delicious and wholc- 
ſome. They have only this inconveni- 
ence, that being very aſtringent, they 
ſtop up the belly, if taken in great quon- 
tities. : Millir. 

GuBERNA'TION. 2. /. ¶ guberralio, Latin. 
Government; ſuperintendency ; ſuperiouf 
direction. i 

Perhaps there is little or nothing in the goverm - 


i EY 
ment of the kingdoms of nature and grace, but wht 


is tranſacted by the man Jeſus, inhabited by the di- 
vine power and wiſdom, and employed as a medium 
or conſcious inſtrument of this extenſive . 

Gu'pcron. 2. . | gonjon, French. 

i. A ſmall fiſh found in brooks and rivers, 
eaſily caught, and therefore made 2 Pro- 
verbial name for a man eaſily cheated. 

*Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards; : 
But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames 3 


2.4 


GUA'RDIAN. adj, Performing the office of 
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4 man eaſily cheated. 

" 'This he did to draw you i 
n, to ſwallow his falſe arguments. 
"Something t 
diſadvantage 5 4 
geons being common 


n, like ſo many 
Swift! 


de. : 
= i not with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion. 


RDO R. 2. /. [ guerdor, gardon, French. ] 


bad ſenſe. A word now no longer in uſe. 
But to the virgin comes, who all this while 
amazed ſtands herſelf ſo mock' d to ſee, | 
Br him who has the gzerdor of his guile, 
Fer ſo misſeigning her true knight to be. 


the jut gie ap oy 
Fane is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe 


To ſcorn delights, and live laborious days; 
Bat the fair gerdam when we hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred ſheers, 
And flits the thin-ſpun life. 
l ESS. v. 4. [ gbifen, Dutch.) 
Jo conjecture; to judge without any 
certain principles of judgment. 

[1capable and ſhallow innocents ! 
You cannot gs who caus'd your father's death, 


Let not vour ears deſpiſe my 1 for ever, 
we mall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. 
—[lum! I gueſs at it. Shakeſp. Macteth, 
He that, by reaſon of his ſwiſt motions, can in- 
frm himſelf. of all places and preparations, ſhould 
h not very often gueſs rightly of things to come, 
vlere God pleaſeth not to give impediment? 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
There iſſue ſwarming bands 
Of 2mbuſh'd men, whom, by their arms and dreſs, 
To be Taxcallan enemies I grr/ſs. Dryd. 
The fame author ventures to g at the par- 
(ular fate which would attend the Roman govern— 


ment. Swift, 
Nor can imagination ge, 

How that ungrateful charming maid 

My pureſt pation has betray'd. Swift. 


Jo conjecture rightly, or upon ſome juſt 
caſon. 

One may gueſs by Plato's writings, that his 
meaning, as to the inferiour deities, was, that they 
uo would have them might, and they who would 
nan might let them alone; but that himſelf had a 
rent opimon concerning the true God. i feet. 
[; GUiss, v. 2. To hit upon by acci- 
cent; to determine rightly of any thing 
v itdout certain direction of the judgment. 
I Nerzes was able to call every common ſol- 
dier by kis name in his army, it may be gie ſſed he 
dot not this wonderful ability by learning his leſſons 
by heart. Locke. 
ts. 2. J. from the verb.] Conjecture; 


* . 2 4 3 
Judgment without any poſitive or certain 
grounds. 


* 


Ine enemy's in view; 


Hard is the Ju of thei 


* 
o 


draw up your powers : 
r true ſtrength and forces. 
: Shateſp. 
His ge was uſually as near to prophecy as an, 
man's, | Fell 
bn A poet muſt confeſs : 8 
6 | Fg 14 x 
on $ like payick, but a happy gueſs. Dryden. 
e 2 wrong way of proceeding to venture a 
£rc1:er g00d tor a leſs, upon uncertain gcc, before 
* examination. ; Locke. 
er. make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of 
41235; 1ato thoſe that are according to, above, and 
Locke. 


contrary to reaſon. 
Ulis problem yet, this offspring of a gueſs, 


+ us for once a child of truth confeſs. Prior, 
* a 9 man is bleſt by accident, or gueſs, 
we wildom is the price of happineſs. Young. 


urs ER. . /. 


turer; one wh [from gg.] Conjec- 


o judges without certain 


gud- 
o be caught to a man's own 


bait ; an allurement: gud- 
ly uſed as baits for 


Shak. 


\rexard; a recompenſe, in a good and 


Spenſer. 
He ſhall, by thy revenging hand, at once receive 
don of all his former villanies. Xolles. 


Milton. 


Shakeſp. | 


GUI 


laſt fit will notbe more violent than advantageous, 


If fortune thould pleaſe but to take ſuch a cro 

To thee H apply, great Smedley's ſuccefſor, 
To give thee lawn ſleeves, a mitre and rochet, 
Whom would'ſt 
; Swift 
Gue'sSINGLY. ade. [from - 
jecturally; uncertainly. 
I have a letter gu ingly ſet down. 
GUEST. z./. [ge, 
Welth.] | 
I. One entertained 


table of another. 


dot in uſe, 


be gucſl with a man that is a fianer, 
Methinks a father | 
Is, at the nuptial of his ſon, a gt 


2. A ſtranger; one who comes newly to 
reſide. 
O defarts, deſarts! how fit a % am ] for you, 
ſince my heart can people you with wild ravenous 
beaſts, which in you are wanting ? Sidney, 
Thofe happieſt ſmiles 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gage were in her eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakeſpeare. 
Gue'STRITE, z. J. [from gag and vibe. 
Offices due to a gueſt. 
Ulyſles fo dear 
A giſt efteera'd it, that he would nat beare 
In his black fleete that guz/#-rize to the war. 
Chapman, 
Gur'sTCHAMBER z. J. [gueſt and chamber. ] 
Chamber of entertainment. 
Wi:cre is the gue//chumber, where I ſhall eat 
the pafſover with my dilciples ? Mark xiv. 14. 
{o Gu'6GLE. v. 2. | gorgolajre, Italian. 
'Fo found as water running with inter- 
miſſions out of a narrowmouthed veſſel. 
Gur'DaAGcs. z / | from guide.] The reward 
given to a guide. Ainſavorth, 
CGui'DANCE. 2. . [from guide. |] Direc- 
tion ; government. 
They charge me with neglecting the gridaxce 
of wiſer men. Spenſer. 
As to thoſe who lived under the guidurce of 
reaſon alone, without the aſiitance of tupernatural 
light, it is highly probabe that miracles, or a meſ- 
ſage from the dead, would perivade them. 
| Atterbury. 
Particular application muſt be left to Chrittian 
prudence, under the guidance of God's holy ſpirit, 
who knows our necettity before we atk, and our 
ignorance in aſking. Rogers. 
This to the yourg-—vut thy experienc'd age 
Wants got the gauidarce of a former ſage. Sewel/. 
A prince ought not to be under the guidance 
or influence of either faction, becauſe he declines 
from his office of pretiding over the whole to be 
the head of a party. Swift, 
To GUIDE. c.. a. [ guider, French. ] 
1. To direct in a way. 
When the ſpirit of truth is come, he wil! 
you into all truth, Je. xvi. 13. 
The new light ſerved to gride them to their 
neignbours coffers. Decay «of Pieſy. 
Whoſoever has a faithful friend to guide him | 
in the dark paſſages of life, may carry his eyes 
in another man's head, and yet ce never the worſe. 
South, 


guide 


2. Lo influence. | 
Upon theſe, or ſuch like ſecular maxims, when 
nothing but the intereſt of this world gzides men, 
they many times conclude that the {lighteſt wrongs 
are not to be put up. Rettlewell, 
3. To govern by counſel; to inſtruct. 
For thy name's ſake lead me and guide me. 
Pf. xxxi. 3. 


knowledge, 


IE 


4. To regulate; to ſuperintend. 


Tt is the opinion of divers good greſſers, that the 
Pope. 


tchet, 


thou reſemble ? I leave thee a ger. 
Kis. Con- 


; Shaxeſp. 
Sit, Saxon; gaffe, 


in the houſe or at the 


They all murmured, ſayipg, that he was gone to 
Luke, xix. 7. 


That beſt becomes the table. Shakeſp. 
Iueell my royal g 
I add to his commands my own requeſt. Dryden. 


Women neglect that which St. Paul aſſigns them 
as their proper buſineſs, the gaiding of the houſe. 
Decay of Piety. 
GuiDs. 2. /. guide, French, from the 
1. One who directs another in his way. 
Thou gaveſt them a burning pillar of fire to be a 
guide of the unknown journey, Wiſc. xvili. 3. 
Can knowledge liave no bound, but mult advance 
So far to make us with for ignarance? 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 
Than, led by a falſe guide, to err by day? 


Denham, 
2, One who directs another in his conduct. 
While yet but young, his father dy'd, | 
And left him to an happy guide. Waller. 
They have all the ſame paſtoral guides ap- 
pointed, authoriſed, ſanctified, and ſet apart by the 
appointment of God by the direction of the ſpirit, 
to direct and lead the people of God in the ſame way 
of eternal talvation. Pearſon. 
3. Director; regulator. 2 
Who the guide of nature, but only the Cod of 
nature? In him we live, move, and are. Thoſe 
things which nature is ſaid to do, are by divine art 
performed, uting nature as an inſtrument: nor is 
there any ſuch knowledge divine in nature herſelf 
working, but in the guide of nature's work. 
F:ker, 


Some truths are not by reaſon to be tried, 
But we have ſure experience for our guide. Dryden. 
Gu1'DELEsS, adj. [from guide. | Having 

no guide; wanting a governour or ſuper- 
intendant. 

Th' ambitious Swede, like reſtleſs billows toſt, 
Though in his liſe he blood and ruin breath'd, 
To his now guid«le/s kingdom peace bequeath'd. 

Dryden. 

There fierce winds o'er duſky valleys blow, 

Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away, 

Which garde in thole dark dominions ſtray. 

f Dryden, 
Gurnrr., 2. J. [from guide.] Director; 
regulator; guide. Obſolete. | 

Our guider come! to the Roman camp conduct us. 

h ; Shak, 

That perſon, that being provoked by excctiive 
pain, thruit his dagger into his body, and thereby, 
inttead of reaching his vitals, opened an impoit-— 
hume, the unknown cauſe of all his pain, and o 
ſtabbed himſelf into pertect health and calc, ſurely 
had great reaſon to acknowledge chance tor his chi- 
rurgeon, aud Providence for the guider of his hand. 

South. 
GUIDON. 1. . [French.] A ſtandard- 
bearer; a ſtandard. Obſolete. 
GUILD. z. / [5lbrop, Saxon, a fellow- 
ſhip, a corporation. | A ſociety; a cor- 
poration; a fraternity or company, com- 
bined tœoether by orders and laws mace 

& . * 3 . . 

among themſelves by their prince's li- 
cence, Hence the common word gild 
or guilaball proceeds, being a fraternity 
or commonalty of men gathered into 
one combination, ſupporting their com- 


mon charge by mutual contribution. 
Cruel, 


Towards three or four o' clock 

Look for the news that the gri/d hall affords. 

: Shak. R. III. 

In woolen cloth it appears, by thoſe aucient gailas 

that were ſettled in England tor this manufacture, 

that this kingdom greatly flouriſhed in that art. 
Hule's Origin of Mankind, 

As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 

At ſome ſick miſer's trip le bolted gate, 

For their defrauded abi nt foals they make 

A moan fo loud, that ail the guid awake. Pape. 

GUILE. . / | grille, gille, old French, 

the ſame with aue. Deceiiful cunning; 

inſidious artifice; mic:ieyous ſubtilty. 


With 


With fawning words he courted her awhile, 
And looking lovely, and oft ſighing fore, 
Her conſtant heart did court with divers ge; 
ut words and looks, and fighs the did abhor. 
Spenſer. 
When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of geile, 
Be lic ro me! This do I beg of heav'n, 
When l am cold in zeal to you or yours. Shak. 
We may, with more ſucceſsful hope, reſolve 
To wage by force or gaile eternal war. Milton. 
Nor thou his malice and falſe gie comtemn : 
Subtile he needs muſt be who could ſeduce 
Angels. AMitt,n's Paradiſe Loft. 
GunrLErvi.. adj. | guide and fill. | 
1. Wily; inſidious; miſchievouſly artful. 
The way not to be inveigled by them that are fo 
gii?zful through (kill, is thoroughly to be inſtructed 
in that which maketh ſkilful againſt guile. 
loben. 
Without expence at all, 5 
By guileſul fair words, peace may be obtain'd. 
Shak, H. VI. 
THe ſaw his guilcful aft 
By Eve, though all unweeting, ſeconded 
Upon her hatband. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
The guileful phantom now fortook the ſhrowd, 
And tzw ſublime, and vanith's in a cloud. 
Dryden's Eu. 

2. Treacherous; ſecretly miſchievous. 

I train'd thy brethren t that gf hole, 
Where the dead corps of Bathauus lay. Shakeſp. 

GuILEFULLY, adv. [from guileful. | In- 
fidiouſly ; treacherouſly. 

To whom the tempter gui/efully reply'd. 

Fr Milton. 

Gu1r'LEFULNESS. 2. from gil. ful.] Se- 
cret treachery; tricking cunning. 

GuriELtss. adj. [from (giile.] Free 
from deceit; void of infidiouſneſs; ſim- 
ply honeſt. 

Gu1'leR. A. . [from ęguile. See Be- 
GUILE.] One that betrays into danger 
by inſidious practices. | 

But he was wary wile in all his way, 
And well perceived his deceitful ſleight; 
Ne ſuffered luſt his ſafety to betray; 
So goodly did beguile the guilcr of the prey. 
Spenſer. 

GUILT. ». / [gie, Saxon, originally ſig- 
nified the fine or mul& paid for an offence, 
and afterward the offence itſelf. ] 

1. The ſtate of a man juſtly charged with 


a crime; the contrary to innocence. 

It was neither guilt of crime, nor reaſon of ſtate, 
that could quench the envy that was upon the king 

for this execution. Bacon“ Henry VII. 
When theſe two are taken away, the poilibility 
of guilt, and the poſſibility of innocence, what 
reſtraint can the belief of the cree# lay upon any 
man? Hammond on Lundumentulo. 


2. A crime; an offence, 
Cloſe pent up gui/s 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. Shakeſp. 
Gu1LTILY. adv. | from guilty.] Without 
innocence; without clearneſs of conſci- 
ence. 
Bloody and guilty; guilrily awake, 
And in a bloody battle end thy days: 
Think on lord Haſtings, and deſpair, and die. 
Shak. R. III. 
Gu1'LTINEss. 2. . [from gxiliy.] The 
ſtate of being guilty; wickedneſs; con- 
ſciouſneſs of crime. 
He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful 


— 


guiltineſs than of an humble faithfulneſs. Sidvrcy. 
The !aſt was I that felt thy tyranny: 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 
And die in terrour of thy gviltine/s. Sha ip. 


ö 


GUI 
Gu1'lTLEss. adj. [from guilt.) Inno- 
cent; free from crime. | 
I am in this commanded to deliver | 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands : 
I will not reaſon what is meant hereby, 
Becauſe I will be gri/zle/+ of the meaning. SHA. 
Many worthy and chaſte dames thus, 
All gwilth;/s, meet reproach. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Then thall the man be_guiltle/s from iniquity, 
and this woman ſhall bear her iniquity. Nm. v. 31. 
Thou, who do'ſt all thou wiſheſt at thy will, 
And never willeſt aught but what is right, 
Preſerve this gui/:/e/s blood they ſeek to ſpill ; 
Thine he my kingdom. airfax. 
Guiltneſs of greatneſs, thus he always pray'd, 
Nor knew nor wich'd he that thoſe vows he made 
On his own head ſhould be at laſt repaid. Dryden. 
The teeming earth yet guil/c/s of the plough, 
And unprovok'd did fruittul ſtores allow. Dryden. 
Thou know'ſt how gui7r/eſs firſt I met thy flame, 
When love approach'd me under friendihip's name. 
Pope. 
Gu1'LTLESSLY. adv. [from griltle/s. ] 
Without guilt; innocently. 
Gu1'.TLESSNESS. 2. fo [from guiltleſ5.] 
Innocence; freedom from crime. 
A good number, truſting to their number more than 
to their value, and valuing money higher than equity, 
felt that gail ue is not always with eaſe oppreſ- 
ſed. Sidney. 
I would not have had any hand in his death, of 


living could be. King Charles, 
GUILTY. adj. {xileiz, Saxon, one con- 
demned to pay a fine for an offence. ] 
1. Juſtly chargeable with a crime ; not in- 


nocent. | a 
Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar ? 
— The world was gri/ty of ſuch a ballad ſome three 
ages ſince. Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour's Loft. 
Mark'd you not 
How that the gilt kindred of the queen | 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence death ? 
Shak, 
We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in 
that we ſaw the anguiſh of his ſoul when he beſought 
us, and we would not hear. Gen, xlii. 21. 
Wich mortal hatred I purſu'd his life, 
Nor he, nor you, were gui/ty of the ſtrife; 
Nor J, but as I lov'd; yet all combin'd, 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind. 


Dryden. 
Farewel the ſtones | 
And threſhold, gui/ty of my midnight moans. 
| Dryden. 


There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, but is 
guilty to himſelf; and there is no man, that carries 
guilt about him, but he receives a ſting into his ſoul. 


Tillosſen. 
2. Wicked; corrupt. 
All the tumult of a gage world, 
Toſt by ungenerous pathon, ſinks away. Thomſon, 


GUINEA. . J. from Gmwizea, a coun- 
try in Africa, abounding with gold.) 
A gold coin valued at one and twenty 
ſhillings. | 

By the word gold I muſt be underſtood to deſign a 
particular piece of matter; that is, the laſt gzizea 
that was coined. Lecke, 

Ladies, whoſe love is conſtant as the wind: 
Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind. Young. 


Gu1'NEADROPPER. 2. J. | guinea and drop. | 
One who cheats by dropping guineas, 
Who now the guireadropper's bait regards, 
Trick'd by the ſharper's dice, or juggler's cards. 
| 8 Cay. 
Gui'NEAHEN. z. /. A fowl, ſuppoſed to 
be of Guinea. | 
GUN EATEPPER. 2. /. | cap/icum, Latin. 
A plant. ü Iller. 
GUN EAT IG. z. /. A ſmall animal with a 


pig's ſnout, brought, I believe, from 


I thould be guiltier than my geiltineſs, Shakeſp. 


whoſe guilrle//neſs 1 was better aſſured than any man 


GUL 
Gu1s8. », /. [The ſame with «, 
French; pira, Saxon, 
changed, as is common 
1. Manner; mien 
viour. . 
His own fire, and maſter of his g 
Did often tremble at his * . 
Tlrus women know, and thu: th : 
T' enchant the valiant and beguile 
Lo you! here ſhe comes: 
and, upon my life, 
cloſe, 


te, Prifs 
the p or 7 being 
» Into g. 


; habit; calt of beln. 


Shen}, * 
ey uſe the g., 
f the Wile, Fins 
this js her very 175 g 
faſt Wen een her, "I . 
They ſtand a horrid ſront Oe ce 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms, in ,.:- 
Of warriors old, with order'd ſpear and hich? 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impoſe. Hor's Para L, 
By their ge e 
1 men they ſeem, and all their 64+ dent 
10 worthip God a-right. Milton's Pius f 14 
Back, ſhepherds, back: Il 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes and ſuch court g»//; 
As mercury did tirſt deviſe. 17 
Their external ſhapes are notoriouſly accamr : 
dated to that law or gie of lite that nature | 925 
ſigned them. * 
2. Practice; cuſtom: property. 1 
I have drunke wine paſt my uſual guiſe; 
Strong wine commands the foole, and moves the u, 
125 
This would not be ſlept; 8 
Old guiſe muſt be kept. Ban 
The ſwain reply'd, it never was our g 
To light the poor, or aught humane delpite, P. 
3. External appearance; dreſs, 
When I was very young, nothing was ſo much talk. 
ed of as rickets among children, and conſumption 
among young people: after theſe the ſpleen came iy 
play, and then the ſcurvy, which was the genera 
complaint, and both were thought to appear in mz; 
various guiſes, Tefl 
The Hugonots were engaged in a civil war, by 
the ſpecious pretences of ſome, who, under the 
guiſe of religion, ſacrificed ſo many thouſands to 
their own ambition. Saif, 
GuiTa'R. 2. . [ghitara, Italian; gin, 
French.] A ſtringed inſtrument of mu. 
ſick. 


Sallads and eggs, and lighter ſare, 
Tune the Italian ſpark's g iiur. P.. 
GUuLCH. 1. J. [from ęnlo, Latin.] 4 
GuLchIx. S little glutton. S. 
Gul ES. adj, [perhaps from gaul, tie 
throat.] Red: a barbarous term of le. 
raldry. 


Jane. 


Follow thy drum; 

With man's blood paint the ground: gules, gelt; 

Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; 

Then what ſhould war be? Shakeſpeare's Tins, 
He whoſe ſable arms, 

Black as his purpoſe, did the knight reſemble, 

When he laid couched in the ominous horle, 

Hath now his dread and black con:plexion fmeard 

With heraldry more diſmal; head to foot, 

Now he is total gu/cs. Shakeſpeart 


GULF. ». /. [gelfo, Italian. 
1. A bay; an opening into land. 
The Venetian admiral withdrew himſclf fartiero 
from the iſland Curtu, into the g/ of „ 
tick. _ 
2. An abyſs; an unmeaſurable depth. 
Thence turning back, in ſilence ſoft tie tole, 
And brought the heavy corſe with ealy pace 
Io yawning gh of deep Avernus' hole. „ 
I know thou'd'ſt rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph, SE 
Than flatter him in a bower. 5 
This is the gf through which Virgls 17 
ſhoots herſelf into hell: the fall of waters, tie " 
that encompaſs it, are all in the deſcripuct ©. 
The ſea could not be much narrower 35 uy 
without a great loſs to the world; and mult we 50 


A rica. 2 


2 


' to Ve 
have an ocean of mere flats aud ſhakes, © 


r N 2 E043 : e 
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GUL 
uin of navigation, for fear our heads ſhould 


gay at the imagination of gaping abyſſes and 
Bentley. 


utter 1 
m g. | 
""*uhomable gulfs ? . | 
. A whirlpool; a ſucking eddy. 
4 England his approaches makes as fierce 
4; waters to the ſucking of a gulf. Shakeſp. 
. Any thing inſatiable, as the .mouth or 
tomach. 6 
Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches mummy 3 maw and gulf 


Fant, { the ravening falt ſea ſhark; 
32%; * of hemlock, digg'd i“ th' dark. Shekeſp. 
#44 (rr. adj. [from lf.) Full of gulfs or | 
nals whirpools ; <vortice/ws. | 
- Rivers ariſe; whether thou be the ſon 
je Ofutmoſt Tweed, or Ooſe, or guify Dun. Milton. 
At their native realms the Greeks arriv'd, 
Ts A who the war of ten long years ſurviv'd, 
e And ſcap'd the perils of the gulfy main. Pope. 
Hizh o'er a gf ſea the Pharian ifle 
«1,1 Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nile. Pope. 
L 7; GULL. v. 4. [guiller, to cheat, old 
French. } To trick; to cheat; to defraud; 
to deceive. 
| It I do not g him into a nay word, and make 
foto hin 4 common recreation, do not think I have wit 
es c2ouzh to lie ſtraight in my bed. Shakeſpeare. 
u de- Yet love theſe forc'ries did remove, and move 
Ms Thee to gull thine own mother for my love. Donne. 
He would have gu/7'd him with a trick, 
Bat Mart was toc too politick. Hudibras. 
e uit They are not to be gull'd twice 8 Bo ſame 
Chat, trick. . Hſtrange. 
; The Roman people were groſly gulled twice or 
firſyn, thrice over, and as often enſlaved in one century, 
d under the ſame pretence of reformation, Dryd. 
Pg. By their deſigning leaders taught, 
Tie vulgar, gut?” & into rebelliou, arm'd. Dryden. 
h talk For this advantage age from youth has won, 
nptions As not to be out-ridden, though out-run ; 
ame 19 B; fortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 
general And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was join'd : 
1 mary Of him diſpoſing in his own abode, 
empi- Hr ſooth'd the goddeſs, while he gall'd the | mf s 
var, by Haden. 
er the Grit, . / [from the verb.] 
__ J. [Mergus. | A ſea- bird. 
Ma 2, Acheat; a fraud; a trick. 
J I [ ſhould think this a gull, but that the white- 
Nile bzarded fellow ſpeaks it. Shakeſpeare's Much Ado. 
Licher they have theſe excellencies they are praiſed 
tor, or they have not; if they have not, tis an ap- 
Pri parent cheat and gull. Government of the Tongue, 
] A 3. 4 ſtupid animal; one eaſily cheated. _ 
. Being fed by us you us'd us ſo, 
ths 3: that ungentle gull, the cuckow bird, 
. Uith the ſparrow, Shakefp. Henry IV. 
0 | Why have you ſuffer'd me to be impriſon'd, 
Kent in a dark houſe, viſited by the prieſt, 
aa made the moſt notorious geck and g - 
ale; at e er invention plaid on. Shakeſp. Twelfth N. 
| That paltry ſtory is untrue, | 
Tim, Ard org'd to cheat ſuch gulls as you. FHudibras. 
; CclcarchER. 2. J. [gull and catch. ] A 
2 cheat ; a man of trick ; one who catches 
ear'd ly people, 
lere comes my noble gullcatcher. Shakeſp. 
ſpear rg R. 1. J. [from gull.) A cheat; an 
mpoſtor. 
: Rv. 2. . (from gull.] Cheat; im- 
Wer Poſture, ; | Ainſww. 
: Adria ler. 1. J. [ ganlet, French; gula, Lat ] 
Kidiit I The " . 7 , C | 3 gu Es he þ 
: : throat; the paſſage through which 
= e 1021 paſſes; the meat-pipe ; the œſo- 
; Pnagus, 8 
Serj It might be his doom, 
1. 63 to ſing 
"1: cullet in ſtring. Denham. 
4 Hay have the gwlet or ſeeding channel which 
s ay fil 2 or windpipes; as fiſhes which have 
10 % ee 3 _— ee can for _ 
1 ch] en 15 reſpiration are not wich- 
. as Whales and cetaceous animals. 


(ZE 
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To Gun. v. a. from the noun. ] To cloſe 


GAM. adj. | from gam. 


"2. A ſmall ſtream or lake. Not in uſe. 
Nature has various tender muſcles plac'd, 
By which the artful gu//et is embrac'd. Blackmore. 
The liquor in the ſtomach is a compound of that 
which is ſeparated from its inward coat, the ſpittle 
which is ſwallowed, and the liquor which diſtils 
from the gu/ler. Arbuthnot. 
The Euxine ſea and the Mediterranean, fmall gal- 
lets, if compared with the ocean. 7197 
To Gu'LLy. v. 2. 3 from gurgle. | 
To run with noi | 
Gu'LLYHOLE, 2. J. [from gully and Hole. 
The hole where the gutters empty them- 
ſelves in the ſubterraneous ſewer. 
Gvu'LosITY, 2. %. [ gulgſus, Latin.] Gree- 
dineſs; gluttony; voracity. 
They are very temperate, ſeldom offending in 
ebriety, not erring in galaſity, or ſuperfluity of meats. 
Brown. 
To GULP, v. a. [ golpen, Dutch. ] To ſwal- 
low eagerly ; to ſuck down without in- 
termiſſion. 
He looſens the fiſh, gulps it down, and ſo fon as 
ever the morſel was gone wipes his mouth. LEH. 
Il ſee the double flaggon charge their hand; 
See them puff off the froth, and gylp amain, 
While with dry tongue I lick my lips ia vain, Gay. 
GULP. 2. / oy the verb.] As much as 


can be ſwallowed at once. 

In deep ſuſpirations we take more large gu/ps of 
air to cool our heart, overcharged with love and 
ſorrow. | More. 

As oft as he can catch a gp of air, 

And peep above the ſeas, he names the fair. Did. 


GUM. 2. /. 22 Latin. ] 
1. A vegetable ſubſtance differing from a 


reſin, in being more viſcid and leſs friable, 
and generally diſſolving in aqueous men- 
ſtruums; whereas reſins, being more ſul- 
phurous, require a ſpirituous diſſolvent. 
Quincy. 
One whoſe eyes, 

Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gam. Shateſpeare's Othello. 
| He ripens ſpices, fruit, and precious gum, 

Which from remoteſt regions hither come. Muller. 
Her maiden train, 

Who bore the veſts that holy rites require, 

Incenſe, and od'rous gums, and cover'd fire. Dry. 

2. [Loma, Saxon; gumme, Dutch. ] 'The 
fleſhy covering that inveſts and contains 
the teeth. 

The bahe that milks me, „ 
I'd pluck my nipple from his boneleſs gums, Shak, 

Sh” untwiſts a wire, and from her gums 
A ſet of teeth completely comes. Swift, 
with gum ; to ſmear with gum. 

The eyclids are apt to be grmmed together with a 
viſcous humour. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Gu'MMINFSS. 2. J. [from gammy.] l he 
ſtate of being gummy; accumulation ct 

um. 

The tendons are involved with a great gumminefs 
and collection of matter. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

GumMmo'sITY. 2. J. [from gummers.] The 

nature of gum ; gummineſs. 

Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and the 
elaſtick fermenting particles are detained by their 
innate gummgſity. Floyer. 

Gu/MMous. adj, [from gum.] Of the na- 
ture of gum.. 

Obſervations concerning Engliſh amber. and re- 


is not a grmmears or reſinous ſubitance drawn out of 
trees by the ſun's heat, but a natural foil. edu. 


1. Conſiſting of gum; of the natur2 03 


et 


Brown's Fulg. Err. 


i 


lations about the amber of Pruſſia, prove that amber. 


GUN 


. x 9 
hy From the utmoſt end of the head branches there 
iſſueth out a gummy juice, which hangeth downward 
like a cord. Raleigh, 
Nor all the gummy ſtores Arabia yields. Bock. 


How each ariſing alder now appears, 


And o'er the Po diſtils her gummy tears. Dryden. 
2. ProduQtive of gum, | 
: The clouds 
Tine * ſlant light'ning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n 
own, | 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton 


3. Overgrown with gum. | 
The yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe ; 
Then rubs his gummy eyes, and ſcrubs his pate. 
RP. © 
GUN. . J. [Of this word there is no ſa- 
tis factory etymology, Mr, Lye obſerves 
that um in Iceland fignifies 2e; but 
when gs came into uſe we had no com- 
merce with Iceland. May not guy come 
by gradual corruption from cane, ganne, 
guane ? Cane is the original of cannon. ] 
The general name for fire-arms; the in- 
ſtrument from which ſhot is diſcharged 
by fire. | 
Thele dread curſes, like the ſun *gainſt glaſs, . 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil 
Ard turn upon thyſelf. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

The emperor, ſmiling, ſaid that never emperor 
was yet flain with a gu. Xnolles's Hiſtory. 

The bullet fiving, makes the gy» recoil. Cleavel. 

In vain the dart or glitt'ring {word we ſhun, 
Condemn'd to periſh by the ſlaught'ring ger. 

Granville, 
GU'NNEL. 1. J. [corrupted from gurvale. 

See GUNWALE, ] | s 
Gu'xNER. 2. . [from gun. ] Cannonier ; 
he whoſe employment is to manage the 
artillery in a thip. 

The nimble gunner 
With lynſtock now the des lich cannon touches, 
And down goes all before him. Shak ſpeare*s H. V. 

They flew the principal gunncre, and carried away 
their artillery. Hayward. 
Gu'NNERY. 2. /. [from gunner. ] The ſcience 
of artillery + the art of managing cannon. 
Gu'xPOWDER, 2. /. gun and poiuder.] The 

powder put into guns to be fired. It con- 
fiſts of about fiſteen parts of nitre, three 
parts of fulphut, and two of charcoal, 
The proportions are not exactly kept. 

Cunpowder conſiſteth of three ingredients, ſalt- 
petre, ſmallcoal, and brimſtone. Brown's Hulg. Err. 

Burning by ganpotbdlen frequently happens at ſea. 

Wiſeman. 
Gu'xsHoT. 7. . | gun and /Þot.] The reach 
or range of a gun; the ſpace to which a 
ſhot can be thrown, 

"Thofe who are come over to the royal party are 
ſuppoſed to be out of grrfbet. D; yen, 
Gu'xsfoTt.. adj, Made by the ſhot of a 
gun. 

The ſymptoms I have tranſlated to gun woundss.. 

Wijeman. 
Gu'xsMITH. 2. J. [gu and /mith.] A man 
whoſe trade is to make guns. 

It is of particular eſteem with the gunſmiths for 
| ſtocks, Mart. 
Gu'xsTiCK, 2. . ſgun and ftich.] Ilie 

rammer ; or ſtick with which the charge 

is driven into a gun. 
Ev'n a ganſticł flying into fame. 
Gurs TOC K. 2. (. gun and Rock, ] The 
wood to which the barrel of the gun is 
fixed. | 
The timber is uſed ſor bows, pullics, ſcrews, wills, 
Mertimer's Huſtæ vdiy. 


Steuarts 


gu m. 


and gunſtocks.. 


GUNS 


2. To emit in a copious effluxion. 


2. Height of perception; height of ſenſual 


GUS 5 


Gu'xsroOxE. 2. J. [gun and flone.] Th 
ſhot of cannon. They uſed formerly to 
ſhoot ſtones from artillery. | 

Tell the pleaſant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his ball to genes, and his ſoul 
Shall ſtand fore charged tor the waſteful vengeance 
That ſhall fly with them. Shakefſp. Fleury V. 

Gu'nwaALEz, or GUNS N EL V a Ship. u. /. 
That piece of timber which reaches on 
either ſide of the ſhip from the half deck 
to the fore- caſtle, being the uppermoſt 
bend which ſiniſheth upper works of the 
hull in that part, and wherein they put 
the ſtanchions Which ſupport the wake 
tree; and this is called the ganwvale, whe- 
ther there be guns in the ſhip or no; and 
the lower part of any port, where any 
ordnance are, is alſo termed the gane. 

| Harris. 
wry og 1. J. \ gurges, Latin.] Whirlpool; 
ulf. 
4 Marching from Eden he ſhall find 
The plain, whercin a black bituminous gurge 
Boils out from under ground. Milion's Parad. Loft. 
Gu'rc10N, 2. . The coarſer part of the 
meal, ſifted from the bran. | 
To GURGLE. v. x. [ gorgogliare, Italian.) 
To fall or guſh with noiſe, as water from 
a bottle. 
Then when a fountain's gurgling waters play, 
They ruſh to land, and end in feaſts the day. Pope. 


Pure gurgling rills the lonely deſert trace, 

And waſte their muſick on the ſavage race. Young. 
Gu'sxaRD. I. /. ¶ gournnl, French.] A 
Gu'RxerT. 2 of ſea fiſh. 5 

If I be not aſham'd of my ſoldiers I am a ſowc'd 
gurnet : I have milus'd the king's preſs damnably. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

To Gun. v. v. [ geſtelen, Dutch. ] 

1. To flow or ruſh out with violence; not 
to ſpring in a ſmall ſtream, but in a lar- 
ger body. | 

A ſea of blood gyfb'd from the gaping wound, 

That her gay garments ſtain'd with filthy gore. 

Spenſer, 
The covering of this abyſs was broken aſunder, 
and the water gaſbed out that made the deluge. 
Burnet. | 
Inceſſant ſtreams of thin magnetick rays | 

Cub from their fountains with impetuous force, 

In either pole, then take an adverſe courſe. 

| Blackmore, 

On either hand the gy/bing waters play, 

And down the rough caſcade white daſhing fall. 

| Thomſen. 


The gaping wound gad out a crimſon flood. 
| Dryden. 
Line after line my ging eyes o'erflow, 
Led through a ſad variety of woe. Pope. 
Gus. z. J. [from the verb.] An emiſſion 
of Itquor in a large quantity at once; 
the liquour ſo emitted. 
If a lung-vein be burſted, generally at the firſt 
cough a great gab of blood is coughed up. Harvey. 
Gu'ssErT. 2. J. [goufſet, French.] Any thing 
ſewed on to cloth in order to ſtrengthen 
its 
GUST. 2. /. ¶ gouft, French; guſtus, Latin. ] 
I, Senſe of taſting. | 
Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or gu/?, 
Yet cry, if man's unhappy, God's unjuſt. 
a : 2 | Pope. 


enjoyment. | 

They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gi, inſtead of fruit | 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th* offended taſte 
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GUT 


Where love is duty on the female fide, 
On theirs meer ſenſual gat, and ſought with ſurly 
; pride. 8 Dryden's Fables 
. My ſight, and ſmell, and hearing were employ'd, 
And all three ſenſes in full g enjoy'd. Dryden. 
3. Love; liking. | 
To kill, I grant, is ſin's extremeſt gf ; 
But, in defence, by mercy 'tis made juit, Shakeſp. 
Old age ſhall do the work of taking away both 
the g and comfort of them. L' Eftrange. 
We have loſt, in a great meaſure, the gaſt and 
reliſh of true happineſs. Fillufen. 
4. Turn of fancy; intellectual taſte. 
| The principal part of painting is to find what 
nature. has made moſt proper to this art, and a 
choice of it may be made according to the g and 
manner of the ancients. Dryden. 
5. [From g#ufter, Iſlandick.] A ſudden vio- 
lent blait of wind. 
| She led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a fail, fill'd with a fretting g, 
Command an argoſie to ſtem the waves. Shateſp. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a fe, 
When they are fretted with the g/ of ac wn. 
| | Shaxofpeate. 
Preſently come forth ſwarms and volleys of libels, 
which are the gits of liberty of ſpeech reſtrained. 
: Bacon's Henry VII. 
As when fierce northern blaſts from th* Alps 
deſcend, 
From his firm roots with ſtruggling g to rend 
An aged ſturdy oak. Denham. 
Part ſtay for paſſage, till a gut of wind 
Ships o'er their forces in a ſhining nee Dryden. 
Pardon a weak diſtemper'd ſoul, that twells 
With ſudden gs, and ſinks as ſoon in calms, 
The ſport of paſſions. Addiſon's Cato. 
6. It is written in Sper/er vitiouſly for Jus, 
ſports. ; 
For jolly knight he ſeem'd, and fair did fit, 
As one for knightly gts and fierce encounters fit. 
. Spenſer. 
Gus TABLE. adj. [ gaſto, Latin.] 
15 Ho ve taſted, 
This poſition informs us of a vulgar errour, ter- 
ming the gall bitter; whereas there is nothing ga- 
Ble ſweeter. Harvey. 
2. Pleaſant to the taſte. | 
A guſtable thing, ſeen or ſmelt, excites the ap 
petite, and affects the glands and parts of the mouth. 
erham. 
GusTa'rion. #./. I giiſto, Latin. } The act 
of taſting. | | 
The gullet and conveying parts partake of the 
nerves of giſtalion, or apperiaining unto ſapor. 
| Brown, 
Gus rr. adj, [gt and full.) Taſteful ; 
well-taſted. 
What he defaults from ſome dry infpid fin, is 
but to make up for ſome other more gl. | 


| Decay Piety. 
GU'STO. u. ſ. Italian. ] 4 
1. The reliſh of any thing; the power by 
which any thing excites ſenſations in the 
palate, 5 
Pleaſant grffos gratify the appetite of the luxurious. 
> ; Derham. 
2. Intellectual taſte ; Iiking. | 
In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular go along with them. Dryden, 
Gu'sTY. adj. | from gg.] Stormy ; tempeſ- 
tuous. 0 
Once upon a raw and gſiy day, 
The troubled Tyber chating with his ſhores. 
Shak. Jul. Cf. 
Or whirl'd tempeſtuous by the g wind. 


7 Thomſon. 
GUT. 2. /. ¶ kutteln, German.] | 
1. The long pipe reaching with many con- 
volutions * 5 the ſtomach to the vent. 
This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his guts 


Wich ſpattering noiſe rejected. Millions | 


1. A paſſage for water; a paſſage made h 
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GUT 

A vial ſhould have a lay of wir. 
cloſe to the belly, and then the 
mounted upon a bridge, that by this 1 
upper ſtrings ſtricken ſhould make the e . 
Wo acon?® vob whim 
The inteſtines or guts may be — 9. 
acrid or poiſonous ſubſtance taken inwardly, 1 
x Arbuth g mM 
2. The ſtomach ; the receptacle of 7 
proverbially. . 
And cramm'd them ' till their gurs did akt 
Wich cawdle, cuſtard, and plum-cake, 11403. | 
With falſe weights their ſervants guts they chen 
And pinch their own to foyer the deceit, ys 2 
3- Gluttony ; love of gormandifing. * © 
Apicius, thou did'ſt on thy guts befto 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this wa; ſpent 
Ten millions' ſtill remain'd to thee; whic) f. 
Fearing to ſuffer thirſt and famiſhment, * 
In poiſon'd potion drank'ſt. Hakewi!! ;, | ny 
To Gur. v. 4. [from the noun,] ' 
I, To eviſcerate; to draw; to exenterys 
The fiſhermen ſave the moſt part of heir 1 
ſome are gutted, ſplitted, powdered, and dries, © 
Carew; Carmaal 


Rrrings bel 
ſtrings of Tug 


2. To plunder of contents, 
In Nero's arbitrary time, 

When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were ſent to ſeize 
The rich men's goods, and gut their palaces, Dh 
Tom Brown of facetious memory, having watt 

a proper name of its vowels, uſed it as freely k 
pleaſed. | Adin, 
Gu'rTaATED. adj. [fram gutta, Latin, 1 
drop.] Beſprinkled with drops; bedroy 
ed. Dia 
Gu'TTER, z. J. [from guttur, a throw, 
Latin. ] 


_ 


water. 
Theſe gutter tiles are in length ten inches and y 
half. Min, 


Rocks riſe one above another, and have deep git 
ters worn in the ſides of them by torrents of un. 
Addiſon an lizy, 


2. A ſmall longitudinal hollow. 
To Gu'rtTER. v. a. [from the noun.] T0 


cut in ſmall hollows. | | 
Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and long 
winds, 

The gutter'd rocks, and congregated ſands, 

Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel, 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 

Their mortal natures, letting ſafe go by ; 

The divine Deſdemona. Shakeſpeare's Orbe. 

My cheeks are gutter'd with my tretting 2 

; Juuadyi. 

Firſt in a place, by nature cloſe, they build 


A narrow flooring, gutter d, wall'd, and * : 
136; ' 


To Gu'rTLs. v. 2. [from gut.] To - 
luxuriouſly ; to gormandiſe. A by 
word. : 

His jolly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, 


Laughs at his thrift; and, laviſh of expence, 
Quaffs, crams, and guttles in his own , 


— 


To Gu'rTILE. v. a. [from gut.) Jo ſie 
low. A low word. 7 th 
The fool ſpit in his porridge, to 7 them 
hiſs : they did not hiſs, and fo he 6 hag 
and ſcalded his chops. 42 ny 
Gvu'rTLER. 2. J. [from gritle.) A 5" 
eater. 

Gvu'/TTuLous, adj. [from guttula, Lat] 
In the form of a ſmall drop. By 
Ice is plain upon the ſurface of the wy - ** 
in hail, which is alſo a glaciation» and 7 jg. Bn 
guttulous deſcent from the air. n fi. 


: - i 
GU'TTURAL. adj. [ gutturalis, 
Pronounced with the throat; belong” 


2 — 3 2 e 2 


Bo OE. 


— 
— 


in his head. Shakeſps Troilus and Creſſida 4 


| 


to the throat, Ts 


below, 
of gutt 
cans the 


 Privil, 


terate, 
zelt fab « 
ried, 
Coreg, 


throa, 


made by 


hes and 4 
Max, 
deep fate 
of rain. 
x it lag. 


n.] To 
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85 
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" Cuba 
g tears. 
Sandi 
build 
til'd. 
To feed 
A bs 


ce, 
fence. 
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The Hebrews have affned which letters are lablal, 


which dental, and whic guttural, Bacon. 


la attempting to pronounce the naſals, and ſome | 


of the vowels ſpiritally, the throat is brought to 
labour, and makes that which we call a guttural 
pronunciation. Holder. 
GurTURALNESS. 2. J. [from guttural. 
The quality of being guttural. Dic. 
GulrwoRT. 2. ſ. ¶ gut and æwort.] An herb. 
Guy. 2. / from guide. | A rope uſed to 
lift any thing into the ſhip. Shinner, 
7; Gu'zzLE. v. 2. [from gut, or guft, to 
guttle or guſtle.] To gormandiſe ; to feed 
immoderately ; to ſwallow any liquour 
reedily. * 


Well ſeaſon'd bowls the goſſip's ſpirits raiſe, 
Who while ſhe guzz/es chats the doctor's praiſe, |. 


Roſcommon, 
They fell to lapping and guxæling, till they burſt 
themſelves. L' Eftrange. 


No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 
To fat the guzz/ing hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 
J Gu'zzLE. v. a To ſwallow with im- 
moderate guſt. | 
The Pylian king 
Was longeſt liv'd of any two-legg'd thing, 
Still guzz/ing muſt of wine, Dryden. 
Gu'zzLER. 2. . [from guzz/le.] A gorman- 
diſer; an immoderate eater or drinker, 
CI BE. 2. J. [See GIB E.] A ſneer; a taunt; 
a ſarcaſm, 
Ready in g ybes, quick anſwer'd, ſaucy, and as 
quarrellous as the weazel. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
J GrBE. v. 2. To ſneer; to taunt. 
The vulgar yield an open ear, 
And common courtiers love to ge and fleer. Spenſ. 
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| GyMnAa'sTICALLY, adv. [from gymnaſtich.] 
Athletically; fitly for ſtrong exerciſe. 
Such as with agility and vigour are not g ymnaſti- 
cally compoſed, nor actively ule thoſe parts. Brown, 
GYMNA'STICK, adj, [ryupracineg ; g ym- 
naſtique, Fr.] Pertaining to athletick exer- 
ciſe ; conſiſting of leaping, wreſtling, 
running, throwing the dart, or quoit. 
The Cretans wiſely forbid their ſervants g ym- 
naſticks as well as arms; and yet your modern "ork 
men exerciſe themſelves daily, whilſt their enervated 
lords are ſoftly lolling in their chariots. Arbuthnor. 
GY'MNICK, adj, [yupre; ; gymnique, Fr.] 
Such as practiſe the athletick or gym- 
naſtick exerciſes  _ 
Have they not ſword-players, and ev'ry fort 
Of g ymnick artiſts, wreſtlers, riders, runners ? 
| Milton. 
GYMNoO8PERMOUS. adj, [| yow@®- and 
c ig. Having the ſeeds naked. 
Gy'NECOCRACY. 1. J. vraie N i; & yne- 
cocratie, Fr.] Petticoat government; fe- 
male power. 


of turning any thing about. 

This effluvium attenuateth and impelleth the 
neighbour air, which, returning home, in a gyra- 
tion carrieth with it the obvious bodies into the 
electrick. Brown. 

If a burning coal be nimbly moved round ina circle 
with g yrations, continually repeated, the whole 
circle will appear like fire; the reaſon of which is, 
that the ſenſation of the coal in the ſeveral places 
of that circle remains impreſſed on the ſenſorium, 
until the coal return again to the ſame place. Newe. 


GrRE. z. J. [gyrus, Latin.] A circle de- 


GYRA'TION, #./. [gyro, Latin.] The act | 


GYV 
ſcribed by any thing moving in an 
orbit. 

Ne thenceforth his approved {kill to ward, 

Or ſtrike, or hurlen round in warlike g yre, 
Remember'd he; ne car'd for his ſale guard, 

But rudely rag c. Sßͤpenſer. 

Does the wild haggard tow'r into the ſky, 

And to the South by thy direction fly ? 

Or eagle in her g yres the clouds embrace? Sandye, 
He fathion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that roll 

In reſtleſs g yres about the Artick pole. Sandys. 
Quick and more quick he ſpins in giddy g yres, 

Then falls, and in much foam his ſoul expires. 

Dryden. 


—— 


GRE D. adi. Falling in rings. 
Hainlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd, 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe 


| Ungarter'd, and down g yred to his ankle. Shakeſp. 


Gyves. x. . [gevyn, Welſh.] Fetters; 


chains for the legs. 
The villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if 


they had g yves on. Shakeſpeare. 
And knowing this, ſhould I yet ſtay, 

Like ſuch as blow away their lives, 

And never will redeem a day, 

Enamour'd of their golden g yves ? Ber Jonſon. 


The poor priſoners, boldly ſtarting up, break off 
their chains and g yves, Knolles. 
Gyves and the mill had tam'd thee, Milton. 
But Telamon ruſh'd in, and hap'd to meet 
A riſing root, that held his faſten'd feet; 
Ss down he fell, whom ſprawling on the ground, | 
His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryd. 
To Gvvz. v. a. | from the noun. ] To fetter; 


to ſhackle; to enchain ; to enſnare. 
With as little a web as this, will I enſnare as great 
a fly as Caſſio. Ay, ſmile upon her, do. I will 


| 


g yve thee in thine own courtſhip. Shakeſpeare, 


H A 
H Is in Engliſh, as in other languages, 


a note of aſpiration, ſounded only 
by a ftrong emiſſion of the breath, 
without any conformation of the organs 
of ſpeech, and is therefore by many gram- 
marians accounted no letter. Ihe h in 
Engliſh is ſcarcely ever mute at the begin- 
ning of a word, or where it immediately 
precedes a vowel; as houſe, behawiour e 
where it is followed by a conſonant it 
bas no ſound, according to the preſent 


Pronunciation: but anciently, as now in | 


Scotland, it made the 
as right, Gon ght. 5 
A. inte rect. Tha, Latin.) 

I. An expreſſion of wonder, ſurpriſe, ſud- 


2” queſtion, or ſudden exertion. 
3 look fairer ere I give or hazard: 
lat lays the golden cheſt ? ba let me ſee. Shak. 


ſyllable guttural ; 


hat art thou! thou horrid headleſs tru 
| nk ! 
I; 18 = * U Rowe's Jane Shore, 
* Ay : 


H. 
H AB 


2. An expreſſion of laughter. Uſed with 


reduplication. | 
He faith among the trumpets ha, ha, and he 

ſmelleth the battle afar off. Fob, xxxix, 25. 
Ha, ha, tis what fo long I wiſh'd and vow'd; 

Our plots and deluſions 

Have wrought ſuch confuſions, 

That the monarch's a ſlave to the crown. Dryden. 


HAAk. 2. . A fiſh. Ainſworth, 
HA'BEAS CORPUS. [Latin.] A writ, the 
which, a man indicted of ſome treſpaſs, 
being laid in priſon for the ſame, may 
have out of the King's Bench, thereby to 
remove himſelf thither at his own coſt, 
and to anſwer the cauſe there. Convel. 
HaBtrDA'SHER, z. . [This word is in- 
geniouſly deduced by Miuſbeso from hab? 
tbr daſs, German, have you this, the ex- 
reſſion of a ſhopkeeper offering his wares 

to ſale.] One who ſells ſmall wares ; a 


pedlar, 


HAB 


Becauſe theſe eunning men are like haberdaſbeys 
of ſmall wares, it is not amiſs to ſet forth their ſhop. 
IP Bacon. 

A haberdaſher, who was the oracle of the coffee- 
houſe, declared his opinion. Addiſon. 


Ha“ ERK DIN E. 2. /. A dried falt cod. Ainſ. 


Has RO EON. 2. . [haubergeon, French; 


halbergium, low Lat.] Armour to cover 
the neck and breaſt ; breaſt- plate; neck 


piece; gorget. : 
And halbert ſome, and ſome a habergion ; _ 


So every one in arms was quickly dight, Fairfax. 
The ſhot let fly, and grazing 

Upon his ſhoulder, in the paſſing, 

Lodg'd in Magnano's braſs habergeon. Hudibres, 


HABILIMENT. . . [habiliment, French. 


Dreſs; clothes ; garment. by 
He the faireſt Una found. | 
Strange lady, in ſo ſtrange babiliment, | 
Teaching the ſatyres. Fairy Queens 
My riches are thele poor Habiliment, { 
Of which if you ſhould here disfurniſh me, 
You take the ſum and ſubltance that I have. 3 | 


i | 


HAB 


The clergy ſhould content themſelves with wearing | 


gowns and other hadiliments of Iriſh Drapery. Swife. 
To HABULITATE. v. 2. [habiliter, Fr.] 


To qualify ; to entitle. Not in uſe. 
Divers perſons in the houſe of commons were at- 
tainted, and thereby not legal, nor Habilitate to ſerve 
in parliament, being diſabled in the higheſt degree. 
Bacon. 
HABILITATTIONx. z. . [from habilitate.] 


Qualification. 
The things are but habilitations towards arms; 
and what is Habilitation, without intention and act? 
x Bacon. 
Hasr'tiTy. 2. /, [habilize, French, ] Fa- 
culty ; power: now ability. 
Ha'siT. . J. [habitus, Latin. ] 
1. State of any thing: as Habit of body. 


2. Dreſs; accoutrement; garment. 
: I ſhifted | 
Into a madman's rags, t'aſſume a ſemblance 
The very dogs difdain'd ; and in this Habit 
Met I my father. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
If you have any juſtice, any pity 
If ye be any thing but churchmen's habits. Shakeſp. 
Both the poets being dreſſed in the ſame Englith 
habit, ſtory compared with ftory, judgment may be 
made betwixt them. den. 
The ſcenes are old, the habits are the ſame 
We wore laſt vear, Dryden. 
Changes there are in veins of wit, like thoſe of 
habits, or other modes. Temple. 
"There are among the ſtatues ſeveral of Venus, in 
diferent habits. | Addiſon on Italy. 
The clergy are the only ſet of men who wear a 
diſtinct Heut from others. Swift. 


3. Habit is a power or ability in man of do- 


ing any thing, when it has been acquired 
by frequent doing the ſame thing. Locke. 

He hath a better bad habit of frowning than the 
count Palatine. Shakeſpearce 

4. Cuſtom ; inveterate uſe. 

The laſt fatal ſtep is, by frequent repetition of 
the ſinful act, to continue and perſiſt in it, till at 
length it ſettles into a fixed contirmed Hut of ſin; 
which being that which the apoſtle calls the finiſh- 
ing of ſin, ends certainly in death; death not only 
as to merit, but allo as to actual infliction. Seuth. 

No civil broils have fince his death arole, 

But faction now by Habit docs obey; 

And wars have that reſpect ior his repoſe, 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at fea. Dryd. 

The force of education is ſo great, that we may 
mould the minds and manners of the young into what 
fhape we pleaſe, and give the impreſſions of ſuch 
habits, as ſhall ever afterwards remain. Arterbury. 

To HABIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
dreſs ; to accoutre ; to array. 

Preſent yourſelf and your fair princeſs 
Beiore L2ontes : 

She ſhall be babited as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

Having called to his memory Sir George Villiers, 
and the cloaths he uſed to wear, in which at that 
time he ſeemed to be Habited, he thought him to be 
that perſon. Clarendon. 

They habited themſelves like thoſe rural deities, 
and imitated them in their ruſtick dances. Dryden. 


HA'BITABLE. adj. [habitable, Fr. habi- 


| Fabilis, Lat.] Capable of being dwelt in; 


capable of fuſtaining human creatures. 
By means of our ſolitary ſituation, we know well 
moſt part of the Habe world, and are ourſelves 
unknown. 
That was her torrid and inflaming time; 
This is her SD, e tropique clime. 
The torrid zone is now found Hahitable. 
Look round the Haile world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it purſue. Dryd. 
Ha'BITABLENESS. 2. /. from habitable. | 
Capacity of being dwelt in. 
I be cutting of the EquinoRial line decides that 
controverſy ot the Sabitableneſs of the torrid 8 
X More. 


Thoſe ancient problems of the ſpherical roundneſs 


Donne. 
Ceuley. 


Bacon. 
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HABE 


of the earth, the being of antipodes, and of the 
* habirableneſs of the torrid zone, are abundantly de- 
monſtrated. Ray. 


Ha'BITANCE. z. . [habitatio, Latin. ] Dwel- | 


ling; abode. 
What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 
That here in deſart haſt thine habitance ? 
And theſe rich heaps of wealth do'ſt hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right uſance. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Ha'BITANT. 2. / [habitant, Fr. habitans, | 
Latin. ] Dweller ; one that lives in any 
place ; inhabitant. 
Not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 
Officious ; but to the earth's habitat. 
Powers celeſtial to each other's view | 
Stand ſtill confeſt, though diſtant far they lie, 
Or habitants of earth, or lea, or ſky. nfs 5 
HapiTaA'TiON. z. J. [habitation, French; 
babitatio, Latin.] | 
1. The ſtate of a place receiving dwellers. 
Amplitude almoſt immenſe, with ſtars 
Numerous, and every itarperhaps a world 
Of deſtin'd habitation. : Milton. 
2. Act of inhabiting; ſtate of dwelling. 
> Palaces, | | 
For want of Habitation and repair, 
Diſſolve to heaps of ruins, Denham. 
Rocks and mountains, which in the firſt ages 
were high and craggy, and conſequently then incon- 
yenient tor habitation, were by continual deterration 
brought to a lower pitch. ood ward. 
3. Place of abode; dwelling. 
Wiſdom, to the end ſhe might ſave many, built 
her houſe of that nature which is common unto all ; 
ſhe made not this or that man her Habilation, but 
dwelt in us. Hooker. 
God oft deſcends to viſit men 
Unſeen, and through their Hh, walks 
To mark their doings. Milton. 


HABITA'TOR, 1. J. [Latin.] Dweller ; in- 
habi tant. 

The ſun's preſence is more continued unto the 
northern inhabitants; and the longett day in Cancer 
i; longer unto us than that in Capricorn unto the 
ſouthern habitators, Brown. 

HasBi'TuaL. adj. [| Habituel, from habit, 
Fr.] Cuſtomary ; accuſtomed ; inveterate ; 
eſtabliſhed by frequent repetition. It is 
uſed for both good and ill. 


Sin, there in pow'r before 
Once actual; now in body, and to dwell 
Flabitual habitant. Milton. 
Art is properly an Habitual knowledge of certain 
rules and maxims. South, 
By length of time | 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime: 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains ; 
But the pure ether of the ſoul remains. Dryden. 
*Tis impoſſible to become an able artiſt, without 
making your att habitual to you. Dryden. 


HABTTUALLx. adv. [from habitual.) Cul- 
tomarily ; by habit. | 

Internal graces and qualities of mind ſanctify our 
natures, and render us habizually holy. A. terbury. 

To HaB1'TUATE. v. a. [habitrer, Fr.] To 
accuſtom; to uſe one's ſclf by frequent 
repetition ; with 70. 

Men are firſt corrupted by bad counſel and com- 
pany, and next they Jabituate themiclvcs to their vi- 
cious practices. Tillo. ſon. 

Such as live in a rarer air are Habitua ed to the 
exerciſe of a greater muſcular itrength. Af bufbnet. 

Ha'BITUDE. z. /. [habitudo, Lat. Hab tude, 
French. ] | 

t. Relation; reſpec ; ſtate with regard to 
ſomething elſe. 

We cannot conclude this complexion of nation 
from the vicinity or Sabitude they hold unto _ ſun. 

roco. 


The will of God is like a ftreight unalterable rule; 


Milton. 
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HAC 
chwarting this rule, or holding conform: . 
caſions ſeveral habitudes of "vg rule 44 * 
It reſults from the very nature of things ru 4 
mou in ſuch a certain habitude, or relation to OF 
another. 
8 South 
As by the objective part of perfect hapoirer. ... 
underſtand ax wah A beſt * aſp 8 NO 
all other things are to be referred, ſo by the fema 
part muſt be underſtood the beſt and laſt babitude 
of man toward that beſt object. 
In all the Habitudes of life, 
The friend, the miſtreſs, and the wife, 
Variety we ſtill purſue, _ | 
2. Familiarity ; converſe ; frequent 
courſe. | 
His knowledge in the nobleſt uſeful arts, 
Was ſuch dead authors could not g. ve; 
But Habitudes with thoſe who live. Dryden 
To write well, one muſt have ſrequent babitudes 
with the beſt company. x 
3. Long cuſtom; habit; inveterate uſe, 
This is more properly Habit. 
Mankind is willing to continue in a pleaſing error 
ſtrengthened by a long habitude. Binde. 
Thy ear, inur'd to charitable ſounds, 
And pitying love, muit feel the hatetul wounds 
Of jeſt obſcene, and vulgar ribaldry, 
The ill-bred queſtion, and the loud reply, 
Brought by long Vabitude from bad to worſe : 
Mult hear the ſrequent oath, the diretul curſe, 


Noxri 6 


Swiſh, 
Utter. 


: £ Prior. 

4. The power of doing any thing acquired 
by frequent repetition. 

It is impoſſible to gain an exact Hatje, without 
an infinite number ot acts and perpetual practice 

g ; {ryden, 

Ha'BNAB. adv. [hap ne hap, or ny; as 
evould nould, or ne wvould ; will nill, or a- 
will; that is, Jet it Rapper or nit.] At 
random; at the mercy of chance; with. 
out any rule or certainty of eſſect. 

. He circles draws, and ſquares, 
With cyphers, aſtral characters, 

Then looks 'em o'er to underſtand 'em, 
Although ſet down babnab at random. 
To HACK. v. a. 

Dutch ; hacher, 
Saxon. ] 

1. To cut into ſmall pieces; to chop; to 
cut flightly with frequent blows; to 
mangle with unſ{kilful blows, It bears 
commonly ſome notion of contempt or 
malignity. 

He put on that armour, whereof there was no one 
piece wanting, though hacked in ſome places, be- 
wraying ſome fight not long ſince paſſed. Sidi. 

What a ſlave art chou, to hack thy ſword as tho 
haſt done, and ſay it was in fight! S$hakeſpeart, 

Richard the Second here was hack'd to death. 

7 ; Shakeſp, 

backt. 

Shakcſpo 
One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root 

Is hackt down, and his ſummer leaves all f.ded, 

By envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe. Seal. 
Burn me, hack me, hew me into picces. Dq Ain. 
Not the hach d helmet, nor the duſty field, „ 

But purple vers, and flow'ry garlands pleaſe. Adi 
But fate with butchers plac'd thy pri-ttly ſtall, 

Meek modern faith to murder, back, and mew! . 

7 , 
or with heß tation. 


Hiygitrar, 
3 Saxon; hacker, 
r. from acaye, an axe, 


J'11 fight 'till from my bones my fleſh be 


2. To ſpeak unreadily, | 
Diſarm them, and let them queſtion; let on 
keep their limbs whote, and hack our Engl th. Na 
To HACK. v. 2. Jo hackney ; to tuin 
hackney or proftitute. N 2 
HA cKLE. x. J. Raw filk ; any flimſy i 
ſtance unſpun. | ; 
Take the hackle of a cock or capon's neck, 2 
plover's top: take off one ſide of the feather, a0 
then take the Haclle ſilk, gold or ſilver Gon 
make theſe taft at the bent of the hook. alan. 


HA“ ck XII, 


but the various comportments of the creature, eicher 
: — 


To HA'CKLE. v. a. To dreſs flax. 
| | 


Mont . 


ſub- 


c, Of2 
er, and 
d, ard 
f altolle 


NEV»! 


_ Isſhewing of thy parts in Greek for thee ? Dryden. 


HA 

Hack YT. 4. /. [hacknai, Welſh; Haclenęye, 

Teutonick ; haguente, French. ] 
1. A pacing horſe. | : 

. A hired orſe ; hired horſes being uſually 

taught to pace, or recommended as good 


acers. i 
Light and lewd perſons were as eaſily ſuborned to 
make an affidavit for money, as poſt-horſes and hack- 


weys are taken to hire. Bacon, 
Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 

And hackney of a Lapland hag, 

In queſt of you came hither poſt, Hudibras, 


3. An hireling; a proſtitute. 
Three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative and Hackney tongue. Reſc. 
That is no more than every lover 
Does for his hackney lady ſuffer. Hudibras, 
Shall each ſpurgall'd hackney of the day, 
Or each new penſion'd ſycophant, pretend 
To break my windows. 
4. Any thing let out for hire, 
A wit can ſtudy in the ſtreets 
Not quite ſo well, however, as one ought; 
A hackney coach may chance to ſpoil a thought. 


Pope, 

. Much uſed ; common. 
Theſe notions young ſtudents in phyſick derive 
from their hackrey authors. Harvey. 


7% HACKNEY. v. @. [ from the noun. ] 
To practiſe in one thing; to acguſtom, as 
to the road. 

He is long hackrey'd in the ways of men. Shakeſp, 
Ha'cQuETON, 2. J. [haguet, old French, a 
little horſe. ] Some piece of armour. 

You may ſee the very faſhion of the Iriſh horſe- 
man in his long hoſe, riding ſhoes of coſtly cordwain, 
his hacgueton, and his habergeon. Spenſer, 

Hap. The preterite and part. paſſ. of have, 
I had better, you had better, &c. means 
the ſame as, it would be better for me or you; 
or, it would be more eligible : it is always 
uſed potentially, not indicatively : nor 1s 
have ever uſed to that import. We ſay 


likewiſe, it had been better or worſe, 
1 had rather be a country ſervant maid, 


Pope, 


Than a great queen with this condition. Shake. 
Had we not better leave this Utica, 
To arm Numidia in our cauſe? Addiſon's Cato. 


Ha'pDoCk. 2. . [hadot, Fr.] A fea fiſh 


of the cod kind, but ſmall. 


The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with pilchards, 
herrings, and Hhaddocks. Carew. 
Har. z. / [nzpe, Saxon; %, Dutch, 
from To have or Hold.] A handle; that 
part of any inftrument that is taken into 
the hand. 
This brandiſh'd dagger | 
II! bury to the haft in her fair breaſt. Dryden. 

Theſe extremities of the joints are the hafts and 
handles of the members. Dry.n's Dufreſnay. 

A needle is a ſimple body, being only made of ſteel; 
buta ſword is a compound, becauſe its haft or handle 
is made of materials different from the blade. Watts. 

To Haer, v. 3. [from the noun.] To ſet 
in a haft. Ainſworth, 

HAG. 2. /. [nzzerye, a goblin, Saxon; 
bectle, a witch, Dutch. ] 

1. A fury; a ſhe-monſter. 

Thus ſpoke th'impatient prince, and made a pauſe : 
His foul bags rais'd their heads, and clapt their hands; 
„And all the powers of hell, in full applauſe, 
Houriſh'd their ſnakes, and toſt their flaming ook 

T. 
2. A witch; an enchantreſs. 
Out of my door, you witch! you bag, you bag- 
babe, you poulcat, you runnion. Shakeſpeare. 
3. An old ugly woman. 
Such affectations may become the young; 
But thou, old hag, of threeſcore years and three, 


HAG 
T2 Hae, v. a. [from the noun.] To tor- 
ment; to haraſs with vain terrour. 
That makes them in the dark ſee viſions, 
And hag themſelves with apparitionss Hudibras. 
How are ſuperſtitious men bagged out of their 
wits with the fancy of omens, tales, and viſions! 
L' Eftrange. 
Ha'carD. adj. [hagard, French. | 
1. Wild; untamed; irreclaimable. 
As hagard hawk, preſuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 
His weary pounces all in vain doth ſpend, 
To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy Q: 
She's too diſdainful ; 
I know her ſpirits are as coy and wild, 


As hagard as the rock. Shakeſpeare. 
2, | Hager, German.] Lean; rugged; per- 
haps, ugly. To this ſenſe I have put the 
following paſſage; for the author ought 
to have written hagard. 

A hagged carion of a wolf, and a jolly fort of dog, 


with good fleth upon's back, fell into company toge- 
th L' Eftrange. 


dered. | 
Fearful beſides of what in fight had paſs'd, 
His hands and hagard eyes to heav'n he caſt. 
| | Dryden 
Where are the conſcious looks, the face now pale, 
Now fluſhing red, the down-caft bagard eyes, 
Or fixt on earth, or ſlowly rais'd ! Smith, 
HaccarD. . . 
1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 
I will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days paſs, which has as long lov'd me 
As I have lov'd this proud diſdainful haggard. 
'S Shakeſpeare, 
2. A ſpecies of hawk. 
Does the wild Haggard tow'r into the ſky, 
And to the South by thy direction fly? Sandy. 
I enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of the 
aires, the brancher, the ramiſh hawk, and the bag- 
gard. alton. 


3. A hag. So Garth has uſed it for want 


of underſtanding it. 
Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew, 
In a dark grot, the baleful Haggard lay, 
Breathing black vengeance, and infecting * : 
arth, 


Ha'ocaRDLY. adv. [from haggard.] De- 
formedly; ugly. 
For her the rich Arabia ſweats her gum; 
And precious oils from diſtant Indies come, 
How +aggard!y ſoe er ſhe looks at home. Dryden. 
Ha'cctss. 2. ,. from hog or hack. | A maſs 
of meat, generally wa chopped, and in- 
cloſed in a membrane. In Scotland it 1s 
commonly made in a ſheep's maw of the 
entrails of the ſame animal, cut ſmall, 
with ſuet and ſpices. 
Ha'cc1sH. adj. [from ag.] Of the na- 
ture of a hag; deformed; horrid. 


But on us both did gg age ſteal on, 
And wore us out of act. Shakeſpeare, 


To HA'GGLE. v. a. [corrupted from hack/e 

or hack,] To cut; to chop; to mangle : 
always in a bad ſenſe. 

Suffolk firſt died, and York all hagg/ed o'er, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay intteep'd. Shak, 
To Ha'ccLE. v. 2. To be tedious in a bar- 
gain; to be long in coming to the price. 
HAC LER. . /. | from dle. 

1. One that cuts. . 

2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 
Ha'Gl0GRAPHER, 2. J. [ae and YexPes ] 
A holy writer. 

The Jews divide the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Teſtament into the law, the prophets, and the Sagi= 


er. i 
3. Deformed with paſſion; wildly diſor- 


HAI 
| Ham, interje?, An expreſſion of ſudden 
effort, | 
Her coats tuck'd up, and all her motions juft, 
She ſtamps, and then cries Sah! at ev'ry thruſt, 
Dryden, 
HAIL. 2. /. [hagel, Saxon. ] Drops of rain 
frozen in their falling. Locke. 
Thunder mix'd with Hail, 
Hail mix'd with fire, muſt rend th' Egyptian ky. 
Milton. 
To Hart. v. x» To pour down hail. 
My people ſhall dwell in a peaceable habitation 


when it ſhall Yai, coming down on the foreſt. 
| If. xxxii. 19. 


| Hair, interj, [hœl, health, Saxon: Hail, 


therefore, is the ſame as ſalve of the 
Latins, or dαα of the Greeks, health be 
to you.] A term of ſalutation now uſed 
only in poetry; health be to you. It 
is uſed likewiſe to things inanimate. 
Hail, hail, brave friend! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. Shak. 

Her fick head is bound about with clouds: 
It does not look as it would have a Hail, 
Or health wiſh'd in it, as on other morns. | 


Ben Jonſon, 
The angel hail | Jon 


Beſtow'd, the holy falutation us'd 
Long after to bleſt Mary, ſecond Eve. 
Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy for ever dwells! hail horrors ! Hai 
Infernal world! and thou profoundeſt hell 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor Milton. 
All Hall, he cry'd, thy country's grace and love; 
Once firſt of men below, now firſt of birds above. 
: | Dryden, 
Hail to the ſun ! from whoſe returning light 
The cheerful ſoldier's arms new luſtre take. Rowe, 


To Hair. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſa- 


lute; to call to. 
A galley drawing near unto the ſhore, was bailed 
by a Turk, accompanied with a troop of horſemen, 
Kinolles, 
Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breaſt, 
And hail me thrice to everlaſting reit. Dryden, 


Ha'tLsHoT, 7. ſ. [hail and ft.] Small 


ſhot ſcattered like hail. 

The maſter of the artillery did viſit them ſharply 
with murdering hail/bot, from the pieces mounted 
towards the top of the hill. Hayward. 
Ha'1.STONE. . J [hail and fone.) A par- 
ticle or ſingle ball of hail, 

You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailfone in the ſun. Shakeſps 

Hard hailſfones lie not thicker on the plain, 

Nor ſhaken oaks ſuch ſhow'rs of acorns rain. 


Dryden. 
Ha'iLy, adj. [from hail.] Conſiſting of 
hail, 3 
From whoſe dark womb a rattling tempeſt pours, 
Which the cold North congeals to Si,] thowers. 


Pope. 
HAIR. 2. / [hæn, Saxon. ] 
1. One of the common teguments of the 
body. It is to be found upon all the 
parts of the body, except the ſoles of 
the feet and palms of the hands. When 
we examine the hairs with a microſcope, 
we find that they have each a round bul- 
bous root, which lies pretty deep in the 
ſkin, and which draws their nouriſhment 
from the ſurrounding humours : that 
each hair conſiſts of five or fix others, 
wrapt up in a common tegument or tube, 
They grow as the nails do, each part 
near the root thruſting forward that which 
is immediately above it, and not by any 
liquor running along the hair in tubes, as 
plants grows 3 . 
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My fleece of woolly hatr uncurls. Shakefp. 
Shall the difference of hair only, on the ſkin, 5. 
a mark of a different internal conſtitution between 
a changeling and a drill? 
2. A ſingle hair. 
Naughty lady, 
Theſe hairs which thou do'ſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee. Shakeſpeare. 
Much is breeding; 
Which, like the courſer's hair, hath yet but life, 
And not a ſerpent's poiſon. 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall. 
|: If thou tak'it more 
Or leſs than juſt a pound; if the ſcale turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, 
Thou dieſt. | Shakeſpeare, 
| He judges to a hair of little indecencies, and 
knows better than 'any man what is not to be written. 
. _ Dryden. 
4. Courſe; order; grain; the hair falling 


in a certain direction. 


He is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bodies : | 


if you ſhould fight, you go againſt the hair of your 
profeſſion. Shakeſp. 
A'IRBRAINED. adj. [This ſhould rather 
be written harebrained, unconſtant, un- 
ſettled, wild as a hare.] Wild; irre- 
gular; unſteady, 
Let's leave this town; for they are hairbrain'd 
ſlaves, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. 
Shakeſp. 
Ha'tRBREADTH. 2. /. [hair and breadth. 
A very ſinall diſtance ; the diameter of a 
hair, | 
Seven hundred choſen men left-handed could ſling 
ſtones at an hairbreadth, and not mils. 


b Judg. xx. 16. 
I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hairbreadth *ſcapes in th' imminent deadly 
breach. | Shak, 
Ha'iRPEL. z. /. Ihe name of a flower; 
the hyacinth. h 
Ha'"txcLoTH. 2. /. [hair and cloth.] Stuff 
made of hair, very rough and prickly, 
worn ſometimes in mortification. 
It is compoſed of reeds and parts of plants woven 
together, like a piece of Hairclotb. Grew. 
HAIRLACE. z. . {hair and lace.] The 
fillet with which women tie up their hair. 
Some worms are commonly reſembled to a wo- 
man's hairlace or fillet, thence called tenia. 


Harvey. 
If Molly happens to be careleſs, 
And but neglects to warm her hairlace, 
She gets a cold as ſure as death. _ Swift. 
Ha'taLess. adj. {from Fair.] Wanting 
hair, | : 
ys beards have arm'd their thin and hairlr/s 
calps 
Againſt = majeſty, Shakeſpeare. 


HAlIRIN ESS. 2. / [from Fairy.] "Ihe 
ſtate of being covered with hair, or a- 
bounding with hair. 

HAIR Y. adj. from Hair. 

1, Overgrown with hair; covered with 
hair. | 

She his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers, Shakeſpeare. 
Children are not Hairy, for that their ſkins are 
more perlpirable. Bacon. 
2. Conſiſting of hair. 
Storms have ſhed 
From vines the hairy honours of their head. 


| Dryden. 
HAK E. z. . A kind of fiſh. 


The coalt is ſtored with mackrel and Hate. 
Carew. 


Ha'xoT. 2. J. [from Halle.] A kind ef 
UTE. Ainſworth, 


Har, in local names, is derived like ns 
p 


Locke. |} 


Shakeſp. | 


HaLE. ad}. 


* 
— 


HAL 


from the Saxon pealle, 1. . a hall, a 
In Gothick alh ſignifies a tem- 


palace. 
ple, or any other famous building. 
Gib. Camden. 

HA'LBERD. . /. [halebarde, French; halle- 
barde, Dutch, from Harde, an axe, and 
hale, a court, halberds being the common 
weapons of guards. ] A battle-axe fixed 


to a long pole. 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breaſt. 
Shakeſp. 
Our halberds did ſhut up his paſſage. Shakeſp. 


Four knaves in garbs ſuccinct, a truſty band, 
Caps on their heads, and -a/berds in their hand, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 


Ha“LBERDIER. 2. . [halberdier, French 
from halberd.] One who is armed with a 
halberd. 


The ducheſs appointed him a guard of thirty 


halberdcers, in a livery of murrey and blue, to attend 


his perſon. Bacon. 
The king had only his halberdeers, and fewer of 


them than uſed to go with him. Clarendon. 

HALO N. 1. /. [halcyo, Latin.] A bird, 
of which it is ſaid that ſhe breeds in the 
ſea, and that there is always a calm 
during her incubation. 


Such ſmiling rogues, as theſe, ſooth ev'ry paſſion, | 


Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their Salycon beaks 


With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters. Shak, 
Amidit our arms as quiet you ſhall be, ; 
As halycons brooding on a Winter ſea. Dryden. 


Ha'.ycon. adj. [from the noun. ] Placid; 
quiet; ſtill; peaceful. | 
When great Auguſtus made war's tempeſt ceaſe, 
His halycon days brought forth the arts of peace. 
| = Denham. 
No man can expect eternal ſerenity and Halycon 
days from ſo incompetent and partial a. cauſe, as 


the conſtant courſe of the ſun in the equinoctial 
circle. Bentley 


[This ſhould rather be writ:en 
Hail, from hel, health.] Healthy; ſound; 


hearty ; well complexioned. 
My ſeely ſheep like well below, 
For they been Hale enough I trow, | 
And liken their abode... _ Spenſer. 
Some of theſe wiſe partizans concluded the govern- 
ment had hired two or three hundred Hale men, to 
be pinioned, if not executed, as the pretended cap- 
tives. Aaddiſon. 
His ſtomach too begins to fail; DX 
Laſt year we thought him ſtrong and Sale, 
But now he's quite another thing : 
] wiſh he may hold out 'till Spring. Swift, 
To HALT. vv. a. [halen, Dutch; halter, 
French.] To drag by force; to pull 
violently and rudely. 
Fly to your houſe; _ 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune, 
And bale him up and down. Shakeſpeare. 
My third comfort, 
Starr'd moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt - 
Hal'd out to murder. Shakeſpeare, 
Give diligence that thou mayeſt be delivered 
from him, leit he hale thee to the judge. 
He by the neck hath 27d, in pieces cut, 


And ſet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys. 
Thither by harpy-footed furies Hal d, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn'd | 
Milton. 


Are brought. 
This finiſtrous gravity is drawn that way by 
the great artery, which then ſubſideth, and Haleth 
the heart unto it. Bren. 
Who would not be diſguſted with any recrea- 


tion, in itfelf indifferent, if he ſhould with blows | 
be haled to it when he had no mind? 


Locke. 

In all the tumults at Rome, though the people 
proceeded ſometimes to pull and Halde one another 
about, yet no blood was drawn *till the time of the 
Gracchi, . Swift, 


Lutte. 


HALF-HATCHED. 
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HALLER. v. . [from Bale.] He | 
| . /» . who 
and hales. Pall 
HALF. z. /. plural halves. healp, 8 
and all the 'Teutonick dialects. 57 uy ö 
is often not ſounded.] 
1. A moiety; one part of two; an equal 
art. ; d 
An half acre of land. I Sam, zip, 14. 
Many might go to heaven with half the 1abc,, 
they go to hell, if they would venture their indu 
the right way. : Ben Jonſar. 
Well choſen friendſhip, the moſt noble 
Of virtues all our joys makes double, 


And into halves divides our trouble. Denham 
Or what but riches is there known bs 

Which man can ſolely call his own; 

In which no creature goes his ha/f, 

Unleſs it be to ſquint and laugh? Hudibra,, 


No mortal tongue can haff the beauty tell; 
For none but hands divine could work fo wel]. 
* 
Of our manufacture foreign markets ee 
ha!f, and the other half were conſumed amonett our. 
le;ves. Locke, 
The council is made up ha, out of the noble f. 
milies, and Half out of the plebeian. 1ddifin, 
Hu che miſery of life might be extinguiſhed, 
would men alleviate the general curſe by mutual 


compaſſion. Addijur, 
Her beauty in thy fofter Ha 
Bury'd and loſt, ſhe ought to grieve. Prix, 


Natural was it for a prince, who had propciry 
to himſelf the empire of the world, not to neg: 
the ſea, the half of his dominons. Abu. 

2. It ſometimes has a plural ſignification 
when a number is divided, | 
Had the land ſelected of the beſt, 
Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 
reſt. Dryden, 
HALF, adv. 
1. In part; equally. 

I go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 

To lead my way; half loth, and half conſenting. 

Deen. 

2. It is much uſed in compoſition to tig- 

nify a thing imperfect, as the tollowing 
examples will ſhow. HE 
HALF-BLOOD. z. J. One not born of th 


ſame father and mother, 

Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, who, 
by the diſection of the mother, were laid open to 
the world? Whether a ſiſter by the 4a/f-6/::4 
ſhall inherit before a brother's daughter by the whiic- 
blood ? ä Litke, 

HALF-BLOODED. adj. [half and 6d.) 
Mean; degenerate. ; 
The let alone lies not in your good will. 
Nor in thine, lord. 
—Half-blooded fellow, yes. Sha leſprare. 
HaLr car. z. /. Cap imperfectly put of, 
or faintly moved. ; 
With certain ha/f caps and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. es 
HAa'LFENDEAL, 2. fe [half and bel, a. 
Part. Spenſer. HALF-PACED. adj. [6 
and faced,] Showing only part of thc 
face; ſmall faced: in contempt. 

Proud incroaching tyranny 
Burns with revengivg tire, whoſe hopeful colours 
Advance a halj-faced ſun ſtriving to thine. 

This ſame ha/f-faced fellow, Shadow; give Ms 
this man: he preſents no mark to the enemy; we 
foeman may with as great aim level at the edge ol 2 
penknife. Shakeſpeare. 
adi. [half and hatch. 


Imperfectly hatched. 

Here, thick as hailſtones pour, 
Turnips, and half-hatch'd eggs, à ming 
Among the rabble rain. 

HALr-HEARD. adj, Imperfectly 
heard to an end. ESD 
Not added years on years my talk could clo "Rick 


led ſhow'r, 
Ga bo 
heard; not 


HAL 
native iſlands might'ft thou ſail, 
2 1 beard the melancholy tale, Pope. 


ALF-MOON. 2. . | 
4 The moon in its appearance when at half 


increaſe or decreaſe. 


— 


! 
c 


2, Any 


See how in warlike muſter they appear, 


d wedges, and half-moons and wings. 
* 12 5 7 Milton, 


Halr-PENY. 2. J plural half-pence. | half 


d peny.] : 
Ip" 4 coin, of which two make a 


. ſtole a lute-caſe, bore it twelve leagues, 
and ſold it for three half-pence., Shakeſpeare. 
I thank you; and lure, dear friend, my thanks 
are too dear of a halfepenny Shakeſpeare. 
He cheats for ha/f-pence, and he doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferryboat. ; Dryden. 
Never admit this pernicious coin, no not ſo much 
as one ſingle balf-pony. 3 Swift. 
2. It has the force of an adjective con- 
joined with any thing of which it denotes 
the price. | 
Ti-re hall be in England ſeven half-peny loaves 
old for a peny. Shakeſpeare. 
You will wonder how Wood could get his ma- 
:iy's broad ſeal for ſo great a ſum of bad money, 
zd that the nobility here could not obtain the 
{me favour, and make our own half-perce as we 
vie! to do. 3 Sift. 
Hitr-PIKF. z. J. [half and pite.] Ihe 
ſpall pike carried by officers. 
The varicus ways of paying the ſalute with the 
Lal Hide. Tatler. 
Halr-eix r. 2. J. [Half and int.] The 
fourth part of a quart, - 
One 4a/f-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine ; 
Arg is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 
Harr-schol AR. #. ſo One imperfealy 
learned. N 
We have many half-ſcholars now-a-days, and 
there is much confuſion and inconſiſtency in the no- 
ticns and opinions of ſome perfons. Watts. 
Hale-Stas over. A proverbial expreſſion 
for any one far advanced. It 1s com- 
monly uſed of one half drunk. 
I am 4alf-ſeas oer to death; 
And ſince I mutt die once, I would be loth 
To make a double work of what's half finiſh'd. 
| Dryden. 
HALF-SIGHTED, adj. [half and fight. | 
Seeing imperfectly; having weak diſcern- 
ment, . 
ihe oicers of the king's houſhold had need be 


(SAS boch for his honour and thrift: they 
nut look both ways, elſe they are but Haff fabted. 
; Jacon. 


HALE-SPRERE.. #% fo [half and ſphere. | 

Hemiſphere, | 

Let right grow blacker with thy plots ; and day, 
At ew.ng but thy head forth, ſtart away 

nn tis balf-ſphere, | Ben Fonſen. 
L\LFESTRAINED, adj, [half and firain. | 

Half-bred ; imperfect, 

I 3nd I'm but a half-frrain'd villain yet, 

* Mungrilemilchievous ; for my blood boil'd 
„c this brutal act. Dryden. 
4LF-WORD, . /. Cloſe fight ; within half 

te length of a ſword. | | 

l am 2 rogue, if I were not at Halfſword with 
a of them. two hours together, Shakeſpeare, 
nnr. adv, [half and way.] In the 


middle, 


"as rage, and hears the thunder found; 

"ing 5 lame, let fortune ſmile or frown : 

Meer, 7 _ he liv 'd reſigns his breath ; 

=o cn ha/f-wey, nor ſbrinks at death. 

111 a | Granville. 
1 T. 2. /. | half and wit, ] A 
| head; a fooliſh felloc. 


ETSY . . . Kg 
kearleſs lie ſees, who is with virtue crown'd, 5 | 


thing in the figure of a half moon. | 


To HALLOO. v. 2. [haler, French. ] 
1. To cry as after the dogs. | 


2. To treat as in contempt, 


To HA'LLOO. v. 3. 
1. To encourage with ſhouts, 


2. To chaſe with ſhouts. 


3. To call or ſhout to. 


HAL 
Hulf-wits are fleas, ſo little and fo light, 
We ſcarce could know they live, but that they bite. 
Dryden. 
Harr-wirTED. adj. [from half-wwit.] Im- 
perfectly furniſhed with underſtanding. 
I would rather have truſted the refinement of our 
language, as to ſound, to the Judgment of the women 
than of hal/f-witted poets. Wi 
Jack had paſſed for a poor, well-meaning, Half 
witted, crack-brained fellow: people were ſtrangely 


ſurpriſed to find him in ſuch a roguery. Ar$uthnot. | 


When half is added to any word noting perſonal 
qualities, it commonly notes contempt. 


HaLIBU r. z. J. A ſort of iſh. Ainfev. 
Ha'ripom. 2. J. [pals dom, holy judg- 
ment, or þaliz and dame, for lady.] Our 
bleſſed lady. In this it ſhould be Hall. 


dam. | 
By my halidom, quoth he, 
Le a great maſter are in your degree, Hubberd. 
Ha'timass. z. J. ¶paliq and .] The 
feaſt of All- ſouls. | 
She came adorned hither like ſweet May; 
Sent back like halimaſs, or ſhorteſt day. Shakeſp. 
Ha'ciruovs. adj. [halitus, Lat.] Vapor- 
. ous; fumous. 
We ſpeak of the atmoſphere as of a peculiar thin 
and balitzous liquor, much lighter than ſpirit of 
wine. Boyle. 
HALL. 2. /. | Þal, Saxon; halle, Dutch. | 
1. A court of juſtice; as Weſtminſter Hall. 
O loſt too ſoon in yonder houſe or hall... Pope. 
2. A manour-houſe ſo called, becauſe inSt 
were held courts for the tenants. 
Captain Sentry, my maſter's nephew, has taken 
poſſeſſion of the hall houſe, and the whole eſtate. 
Addiſon. 
3. The publick room of a corporation. 
Wich expedition on the beadle call, 
To ſummon all the company to the Hall. 
4. The firſt large room of a houſe. 
That light we lee is burning in my Hall. Shakeſp. 
Courteſy is ſooner found in lowly ſheds 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls 
And courts of princes, | Milton. 
HALLELU'JaH. . ,. [.m95n] Praiſe ye 
the Lord. A ſong of thankſgiving. 
Then ſhall thy ſaints 
Unfained Halleluſabs to Thee ſing, 
Hymns of high praiſe. Milton. 
Singing thoſe devout hymns and heavenly anthems, 
in which the church militant ſeems ambitious to 
emulate the triumphant, and echo back the ſolemn 
praiſes and Hallelijabs of the celeſtial choirs. Boyle. 
HA'LLoo0. 7zterj. The original of this word 
is controverted : ſome imagine it corrupt- 
ed from a lu, to him! others from allans, 
let us go! and Sinner from Haller, to 


Garth. 


H AL 


When we have found the king, he that firſt lights 


on him, 
Halloo the other. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

To Ha'LLow. v. a. [palzian, palig, Saxon, 
holy, ] 

1. To conſecrate; to make holy. 

When ue ſanctify or hallow churches, it is only 
to teſtify that we make them places of publick reſort ; 
that we inveſt Cod himſelf with them, and that we 
ſever them from common uſes. ' #Tooker. 

It cannot be endured to hear a man profeſs that he 
putteth fire to his neighbour's houſe, but yet ſo 
halloweth the ſame with prayer, that he hopeth it 
ſhall not burn. Hooker, 

Is't Cade that I have ſlain, that moaſtrous traitor? 
Sword, I will ha/toxw thee for this thy deed, 

And hang thee o'er my tomb, when 1 am dead. 
Shakeſpeares 

My prayers 

Are not words duly ha/low'd, nor my wiſhes 

More worth than vanities; yet pray'rs and wiſhes 

Are all I can return. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

God from work 

Now reſting, bleſs'd and hallow'd the ſeventh day, 

As reſting on that day from all his works, 

But not in ſilence holy kept. Milton. 

Then banith'd faich ſhall once again return, 

And veſtal fires in hallow'd temples burn. Dryden. 
No fatyr lurks within this S ground; 
But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abc&nd. 

Cranv. 

2. To reverence as holy; Ballowed be thy 
name. | 

HaLlLucixa'TiON. z. .. [hallucinatio, Lat. | 


Errour ; blunder; miſtake ; folly. 

A waſting of fleſh, without cauſe, is frequently 
termed a bewitched diſeaſe ; but queſtionleſs a mere 
hallucination of the vulgar. Harvey. 

This mutt have been the hallucination of the 
tranſcriber, who probably miſtook the daſh of the I 
fora T. Addiſon. 


nounced aum which ſee. 
HAL o. 2. J. A red circle round the ſun or 
moon. 


ted may grow fo ſtrong, at a little lets diftance than 
that of twenty-ſix degrees, as to form a Halo about 


ſtones are duly figured, may be coloured. Newton. 
I ſaw by reflexion, in a veſſel of ſtagnating water, 
three Halo's, crowns or rings of colours about the 
ſun, like three little rainbows, concentrick to his 
body, | Newton. 
Ha'LSENING. adj. [Halt, German; baſs, 
Scottiſh, the neck. ] Sounding harſhly ; 
inharmonious in the throat or tongue, 
Not in uſe. 25 
This is Halſening horny name hath, as Cornuto 
in Italy, opened a gap to the ſcoffs of many. Care vo. 


draw. | A word of encouragement when | Ha'L5tR, 2. /. [from paly, neck, and pee], 


dogs are let looſe on their game, 
| Some popular chief, 
More noiſy than the reſt, but cries Ha. 
And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out. 
Dj yden. 


A cry more tuneable | 
Was never Halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. Shak. 


Country folks Hallo and houted after me, as the 


a rope. It is now in marine pronuncia- 
tion corrupted to hawſer.} A rope leſs 
than a cable. | | 

A beechen maſt then in the hollow baſe 
They hoiſted, and with well-wreath'd Hulſers hoiſe 


Their white ſails. i | Chapman. 
No gal ſers need to bind theſe veſſels here, 


Nor bearded anchors; for no ſtorms they fear. 


Dryden. 


To HALT. v. . pealr, Saxon, lame; 


pealran, to limp. ] 


arranteſt coward that ever ſhewed his ſhoulders to 1. To limp; to be lame. 


Sidney, | 


his enemy. 


If, whilſt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 
Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 
Though'gout and age his ſpeed detain, _ | 
Old John 4alloos his hounds again, Prior. 
If I fly, Marcius, 


Halloo ine like a hare. Shakeſpeare. 


a 


And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes | 
On me, that ha/t and am miſ-ſhapen thus? al. 
Thus inborn broils the factions would engage, 
Or wars of exil'd heirs, or foreign rage, 
„Till halting vengeance overtook our age. Dryden, 
Spenſer himſelt affects the obſolete, 7 | 
And Sidney's verſe halts ill on Roman feet. Pope. 


2. To ſtop in a march. 


I torced to Halt in this ndicular march, 
was torce perpe 2 


| 3. To heſitate; to and dubious, 


Harm. 2. /. ¶ bealm, Saxon. ] Straw : pro- 


If the hail be a little flatted, the light tranſmit- 


the ſun or moon; which Halo, as often as the hail. _ 


How 
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HAM 
How long halt ye between two opinions? 1Kinge. 
4. To fail; to faulter. 
Here's a paper written in his hand; 
A halting ſonnet of his own pure brain, 
Faſhion'd to Beatrice. Shakeſp. 
All my familiars watched for my ha/tirg, ſaying, 
peradventure he will be enticed, and we ſhall prevail 
- againſt him. Feremiah. 
Hal r. adj. [from the verb.] Lame; crip- 
pled. 
Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the Halt, 
and the blind. Luke, 
Hart. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of limping; the manner of limp- 
Ing. 


2. [Alte, French.] A ſtop in a march. 
The heav'nly bands 

Down from a ſky of jaſper lighted now 

In Paradiſe, and on a hill made Halt. 

Scouts each coaſt light armed ſcour 
Each quarter to deſcry the diſtant foe, 
Where lodg'd, or whither fled, or if for fight 
In motion, or in halr. Milton. 

Without any Halt they marched between the two 
armies. Clarendon. 

He might have made a Halt till his foot and artil- 

lery came up to him. Clarendon. 

HA'LTER. z./. [from halt ] He who limps. 

Ha'lTER. z. / [healpepe, Saxon, from 
þalr, the neck. 

1. A rope to hang malefactors. 

He's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do yield; 
And humbly thus, with Halters on their necks, 
Expect your highneſs? doom of life or death. Shak. 

They were to die by the ſword if they ſtood upon 
deſence, and by the halter if they yielded ; where- 
fore they made choice to die rather as ſoldiers than 
as dogs. Hayward, 

Were I a drowſy judge, whoſe diſmal note 
Diſgorgeth Haller, as a juggler's throat 
Doth ribbands. Cleaveland. 

He gets renown, who, to the halter near, 

But narrowly eſcapes, and buys it dear. Dryden. 

2. A cord; a ſtrong ſtring. 

Whom neither Haller binds nor burthens charge. 

| | Sand ys. 

To HALTER. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
bind with a cord; to catch in a nooſe. 

He might have employed his time in the frivolous 
delights of catching moles and Haltering frogs. 

Atterbury. 

To HaLve. v. 3. [from half, halves.) To 

divide into two parts. 

HaLves. iter. | from half, halves being 
the plural. ] An exprefſion by which any 
one lays claim to an equal ſhare. 

Have you not ſeen how the divided dam 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb? 

But when the twin cries halves, ſhe quits the firſt. 

5 Cleaveland. 

Ham, whether initial or final, is no other 


Milton. 


than the Saxon pam, a houſe, farm, or 


village. Gib/or's Camden. 
HAM. 2. /. pam, Saxon; Hamme, Dutch. | 
1. The hip; the hinder part of the articu- 
lation of the thigh with the knee. 


The bam was much relaxed; but there was ſome 
contraction remaining. Wiſeman. 


2. The thigh of a hog ſalted. 


Who has not learn'd, freth ſturgeon and ham pye 
Are no rewards for want and infamy ? Pope. 


Ha'MATED. adj. [hamatus, Latin. ] Hook- 
ed; ſet with hooks. 

To Ha'MBLE. v. x. [from ham.) To cut 
the finews of the thigh ; to hamſtring. 
Hame. z./. [þama, Saxon.] The collar 

by which a horſe draws in a waggon. 
Ha'MLET. 2. J. [bam, Saxon, and ler, the 
diminutive termination. ] A ſmall village. 
Within the ſelf-ſame lordſhip, pariſh, or 29%. By 
lands have divers degrees of value. Bacon. 


| Ha'MMERER, 2. . [from hammer. 


| 


3 He pitch'd upon the plain 

His mighty camp, and, when the day return'd, 
The country waſted and the hamlets burn'd, Dryd. 
HAMMER. u. /. ¶ bamen, Saxon; hammer, 

Daniſn.] ih 
1. The inſtrument confiſting of a long han- 
dle and heavy head, with which any thing 
is forged or driven. | 
The armourers, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſtuff will not work well with a Lammer. 
Bacon. 
It is broken not without many blows, and will 
break the beſt anvils and hammers of iron. Brown. 
Every morning he riſes freſh to his hammer and 
his anvil. South. 

The ſmith prepares his Hammer for the ſtroke. 
Dryd Juv. 
2. Any thing deſtructive. 
That renowned pillar of truth and hammer of 
hereſies, St. Auguſtine, Hakewill on Providence. 


To HAMMER. v. 3. | from the noun. ] 
1. To beat with a hammer. 


| His bones the Hammer d ſteel in ſtrength ſurpaſs. | 


Sandys. 


2. To forge or form with a hammer. 
Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. 
Dryden. 
Drudg'd like a ſmith, and on the anvil beat, 
Till he had Hammer'd out a vaſt eſtate. Dryden. 
I muſt pay with hammered money inſtead of 
milled, : Dryden. 
3. 'To work in the mind; to contrive by 
intellectual labour: uſed commonly in 
Wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery, 
To humble down thy huſband and thyſelf? Shak. 
He was nobody that could not Hammer out of his 
name an invention by this witchcraft, and picture 
it accordingly. Camden. 
Some ſpirits, by whom they were ſtirred and guided 
in the name of the people, hammered up the arti- 
cles. Hayward. 
To HA/MMER. v. 2. 


1. To work; to be buſy: in contempt. 
Nor need ſt thou much importune me to that, 
Whereon this month I have been hammering. Shak. 
I have been ſtudying how to compare 
This priſon where I live unto the world; 
And, for becauſe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myſelf, 
I cannot do it;, yet I'll Hammer on't, 


2. To be in agitation. 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 
Blood and revenge are bammering in my head. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He 


Shakeſp. 


who works with a hammer. 


HAa'MMERHARD. 2. /. [hammer and hard. 
Hammerhard is when you harden iron or fteel 
with much hammering on it. Moxon. 


Ha'/Mmockx. 2. J. [pamaca, Saxon.] A 


ſwinging bed. 
Prince Maurice of Naſſau, who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to hammocks, uſed them all his life. 
Temple. 


HAMPER. 2. J. [Suppoſed by Mi»ſbew to 
be contracted from hand panier; but 
hanaperium appears to have been a word 


long in uſe, whence haraper, hamper. ] A 


large baſket for carriage. 
What powder'd wigs! what flames and darts! 
What hampers full of bleeding hearts! Swift, 
To Ha'mPER, v. a. [| The original of this 
word, in its preſent meaning, is uncer- 
tain: Junius obſerves that hamplyus in 
Teutonick is a quarrel : others imagine 
that hamper or hanaper, being the trea- 
ſury to which fines are paid, to hamper, 


4 


| Han for have, in the plural. Obſolete. 


HAN AER. 2. /. pies dads low Latin.] 


which is commonly applied to the lu, 
means originally to E : 
1. To ſhackle; to entangle, as in cy, 
or nets. 
O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie! 
That my free ſoul may uſe her wing, 
Which now is pinion'd with mortality, 
As an entangl'd, bamper'd thing. Herzen 
We ſhall find ſuch engines to aſſail, iz 
And hamper thee, as thou ſhalt come of force, Mi. 
What was it but a lion hampered in a net! 


. Ulhay, 
Wear under vizard-maſks their talents, 
And mother wits before their gallants 
Until they're Samper'd in the nooſe, 
Too faſt to dream of breaking looſe. HKyJjþ,, 
They hamper and entangle our fouls, and hinder 
their flight upwards. _ 22 
2. To enſnare; to inveigle; to catch with 
allurements. 
She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby, 
5 Shakeſpeare, 
3. To complicate; to tangle. 
Engend'ring heats, theſe one by one unbind, 
Stretch their ſmall tubes, and hamper'd nerves un. 
wind. 3 Blackm, 
4. To perplex; to embarraſs by many let 
and troubles. 
And when th' are hamper'd by the laws, 
Releaſe the lab'rers for the cauſe, Hudibras, 
Ha'MsTRING. 2. /. ¶ ham and ftring.] The 
tendon of the ham. | 
| A player, whoſe conceit 
Lies in his hamſtring, doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue, and found 
- *Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. 
Shakeſd, 
On the hinder fide it is guarded with the two 12 
frrings. Wiim, 
To Ha'MSTRING. vv. &. preter. and pat, 
paſſ. hamftrung. [from the noun.] To 
lame by em the tendon of the ham, 
Hamſtring'd behind, unhappy Gyges dy'd; 


Then Phalaris is added to his fide. Didi. 


Spenſer, 


A treaſury; an exchequer. The clerk 
of the hanaper receives the fees due tothe 
king for the ſeal of charters and patents, 

The fines for all original writs were wont to be 


immediately paid into the hanaper of the 2 
alin, 


Ha'xnces x. J. [In a ſhip.) Falls of the 
fife-rails placed on banniſters on the poop 
P 
and quarter- deck down to the bang 
Har. 
HalxcES. [In architecture.] The -ends 
of elliptical arches; and theſe are the 
arches of ſmaller circles than the ſcheme, 
or middle of the arch. Harris 
The ſweep of the arch will not contain above 
fourteen inches, and perhaps you mult cement r. 
to many of the courſes in the Sance, to _ 6 
long enough to contain fourteen inches. - 
HAND. 2. / [hand, pond, Saxon, and in 
all the Teutonick dialects. bt 
1. The palm with the fingers; the 1 
with which we hold or uſe an) if 
ment. | 1 
They laid hands upon him, and bound hin hw 
and foot. Kndlles's Hijtory of the by p 
They band in hand, with wandering ſteps and! - 
Through Eden took their folitary way. © OY 
That wonderful inſtrument the Band, was _ ity 
to be idle? : FM 
2. Meaſure of four inches; a meaſure 0 
in the matches of horſes; a palm- 
3. Side, right or left. 1 
For the other fide of the court · gate on this ban . 


— 
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were hangings of fifteen cubits. 
Exod. xxxviii. 15. 


and that Band, 


. quarter; fide. . 
- ones on all hands, that the people of 
England are more corrupt in their morals than any 
ather nation this day under the ſun. Swift. 
5 Ready payment with reſpe& to the re- 

ver. | 
* offer the baſſa accepted, receiving in 
land one year's tribute. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Theſe two mult make our duty very eaſy; a con- 
(Jerable reward in hand, and the aſſurance of a far 

-cxter recompence hereafter. Tillotſon. 
6 Ready payment with regard to the prayer, 

Let cot the wages of any man tarry with thee, but 

ue it him out ol Hard. Tob. iv. 14. 
Rate; price. 
Time is the meaſure of buſineſs; money of wares : 
buſineſs is bought at a dear hand, where there is 
{mall diſpatch. 3 Bacon. 
3. Jerms; conditions; rate. 

Wich ſimplicity admire and accept the myſtery; 
dot at no Hand by pride, ignorance, intereſt, or va- 
reid it to 1gaoble ſenſes. Taylor's Worthy Com. 
ill fign or an ill effect, and there- 


Taylor. 


Fo 


pity W 
4 is either an 2 ec 
fore at no hand conſiſtent wich humility. 
Act; deed; external action. 
Thou ſaweſt the contradiction between my heart 
and hard. | King Charles. 


10. Labour; act of the hand. 

Alnaſchar was a very idle fellow, that never would 
{:t his hand to any bullock during his tather's lite. 

8 2 adiſon. 

I cather ſuſpect my own judgment than I cau be- 
fieve a fault to be in that poem, which lay fo long 
under Virgil's correction, and had his lait {ard put 
to it. Add iſon. 
11. Performance. | 


dibras, 
The 


wel Where are theſe porters, 

0 hae Theſe 'azy knaves ? Y'ave made a fine had! fellows, 

Wim, There's à tram rabble tet 14 044heſpeare. 

par. 11. Power of performance. 

| To He had a great miud to try his hand at a Spec- 
tutor, and would lain have one of his writing in my 

1am, works. ERS A. ldiſon. 

a p A friend of mine has a very fine band che 

ryden, violin, Addiſon. 

te, 13. Attempt; undertaking. | 

penjere Out ot them you dare take in hand to lay open 

atin.] the original of ſuch a nation. Spenſer on Ireland. 


14. Manner of gathering or taking. 

As her majeſty hath received great protit, ſo may 
ſhe, by a moderate hand, rom time to time rea, the 
like, Bacon. 


clerk 
tothe 
tents, 
nt to be 


Jancerys 
Bacin, 


of the 


facturing or making. g 
An intelligent being, coming out of the band's ot 
nine perfection, with an averſion or even indi:- 


> poop Frreacy to be reunited wich its Author, the ſource 
gay. 0: its «molt telicity, is ſuch a ſhock and deformiiy 
Har. In the beautiful analogy of things, as is not confiitent 
1 = brite wildom and perfection. Cheyne. 
— 10. >anner ot acting or performing. | 
heat 5 be waiter ſaw the madnels riſe; 

r 5 Slonung cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

Harri. Au while he heav'n and earth dety'd, 

n above Taare'd his Land, and check'd his pride. Dryden. 
at pieces 7. Agency; part in action. 

ke them Gol muſt have ſet a more than ordinary eſtee m 


M. vor. 
and in 


gembet 
inſtru 


ron ut which David was not thought fit to have 
2 bar In. South. 
be act of giving or preſenting. 
*t Tamar diess 
Mt) eat it at her band. 2 Sam. Xiil. 5. 
e the poet's advocate I ſtand, 
a2 he deſerves the favour at m band. Addiſon. 
9. Act of ivi ing 
. receiving any thing ready to 
land, when it only waits to be 


im bard 
12 Turks 
and ſlows 


Miila. : 
5 it made fi mo reaches no farther than to compound 
Bl. "ns - © the materials that are made to his hand; 
1 9 . 9 nothing towards the making or defiroymg 
not what is already in being. Locle. 
* Whole zreatneſs and fortune were not made 


dis hardy 
ul 


15. Workmanſhip; power or act of manu- 


the meat ia my ſignt, that 1 


HAN 


to their hands, had ſufficient qualifications and op- 
portunities of riſing to theſe high poſts Addiſon. 
20, Care; neceſſity of managing. 
Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his hands, 
for want of a tenant to come up to his price. L'Eftr. 
When a ſtateſman wants a day's detence, 
Or envy holds a whole week's war with ſenſe, 
Or ſimple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, : 
May dunce by dunce be whiſtled off my hands. Pope. 
21. Diſcharge of duty. 


Let it therefore be required, on both parts, at the 


hands of the clergy, to be in meanneſs of eſtate like 
the apoſtles; at the hands of the laity, to be as they 
who lived under the apoſtles. Hooker. 
22, Reach; nearneſs: as, at hand, within 
reach, near, approaching. | 
Your huſband is at Hand, I hear his trumpet. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Couſins, I hope the days are near at hand, 


That chambers will be ſafe. Shakeſpeare. 
lle is at Hand, and Pindarus is come 
To do you falutation. Shakeſpeare.. 


The fight of his mind was like ſome ſights ot eyes; 
rather itrong at Sand than to carry atar off. Bacon. 
Any light thing that moveth, when we find ro 
wind, iheweth a wind at hard. Bacon. 
A very great ſound near hard hath ſtrucken many 
deaf. Bacon. 
It is not probable that any body ſhould effect that 
at a diſtance, which, nearer hand, it cannot per- 
form. Brown. 


When mineral or metal is to be generated, nature. 


needs not to have at hand ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 
Boyle. 
23. Manual management. . 
Nor ſwords at Hand, nor hiſſing darts afar, 
Are doom'd t avenge the tedious bloody war. Dryd. 
24. State of being in preparation. 
Where is our uſual manager of mirth? 
What revels are in 4and? Is there no play, 
To eaſe the anguith ot a torturing hour? Shakeſp. 
25. State of being in preſent agitation. 
I look 'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye; 
That jik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. Shakeſp. 

It 1s indifferent to the matter in Hand which way 

the learned ſhall determing ot it. Lecke. 
26. Cards held at a game. 

{here was never a Hand drawn, that did double 

the :cit of the habitable world, before this. Bacon. 
27. That which is uſed in oppoſition to 

another, | | 
He would diſpute, 

Confute, change Hands, and ſtill confute. Hudibras. 
28. Scheme of action. x 

Conſult of your own ways, and think which hard 
Is beit to take. | Ben Jonſon. 

They who thought they could never be secure, 
except the king were firit at their mercy, were 
wiling to change the hand in carrying on the war. 

Clarendn 
29. Advantage; gain; ſuperiority. 

The French king, ſuppoſing to make his hand by 
thoſe rude ravages in England, broke off his treaty ot 
peace, and proctaimed hoſtility. Hayward. 

30. Competition; conteſt, 
She iu beauty, education, blood, 
| Holds Land with any princeſs in the world. Shak. 
31. lranſmiſlionz conveyance; agency ol 
con ey ance. 

The latutation by the 4ard of me Paul. 

Col. v. 18. 
32. Poſſeſlion; power. | 

Sacramenis lerve as the moral inſtruments of God 
to that purpoſe z the uſe whereof is in our bands, 
the cifect in h's. coker, 


And though you war, like petty wrangling ſtates, 


You're in\my hand; and when I bid you ceaſe, 
You ſhall be cruſh'd together into peace. Dryden. 
Betwecn the landlord aud tenant there mutt be a 
uarter of the revenue ot the land conttautly in their 
ann Locke, 
It 1s fruitleſs pains to learn a language, which one 
may gueſs by his temper he will wholly neglect, as 
floon as an approach to manhood, letting him free 


} 


and inſolence of ſoldiers. 
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from a governour, ſhall put him into the Bardi of 
hls own inclination. , . Locle. 
Vectigales Agri were lands taken from the enemy, 
and diſtributed amongſt the ſoldiers, or left in the 
hands of the proprietors under the condition of cer- 
tain duties. Arbuthnots 
3. Preſſure of the bridle. 
Hollow men, like horſes, hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhow and promiſe of their mettle. 
Shakeſp. 
34. Method of government; diſcipline; re- 
{traint, 

Menelaus bare an heavy hand over the citizens, 

having a malicious mind againſt his countrymen. 
| 2 Mac. v. 23. 

He kept a ſtrict hard on his nobility, and choſe 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers. Bacon. 

However ſtrict a hard is to be kept upon all de- 
fires of fancy, yet in recreation fancy muſt be per- 
mitted to ſpeak. ke. 

35. Influence; management. 

Flattery, the dang'rous nurſe of vice, 

Got hand upon his youth, to pleaſures bent. Daniel. 
36. That which performs the office of a 
hand in pointing. 

The body, though it moves, yet not changing per- 
ceivable diſtance with other bodies, as faſt as the 
ideas of our own minds do naturally follow one ano- 
ther, the thing ſeoms to ſtand ſtill; as is evident in 
the hands of clocks and ſhadows of ſun- dials. Locke. 

37. Agent; perſon employed; a manager. 

The wiſeſt prince, it he can ſave himſelf and his 
people from ruin, under the worſt adminiſtration, 
What may not his ſubjects hope for when he changeth 
bandit, and maketh uſe of the beſt? Swift. 
38. Giver and receiver. 

This tradition is more like to be a notion bred in 
the mind of man, than tranſmitted from Hand to 
hard through all generations. Tillotſon. 

39. An act; a wcrkman; a ſoldier, 
Your wrongs are known: impoſe but your come 
mands, ; 
This hour (hall bring you twenty thouſand barge. 
| Dryden, 
Demetrius appointed the painter guards, pleaſed 
that he could preferve that Sa, from the barbarity 
Dryd. 

A dictionary containing a natural hiſtory requires 
too many hands, as well as too much time, ever to 
be hoped tor. ; Locke, 

40. Catch or reach without choice. 

The men ot Itrael ſmote as well the men of every 

city as the beaſt, and all that came to Hand. Judges. 

A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firlt truits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 
Uncull'd as came to and. Milton. 


41. Form or caſt of writing. 

Here is th' indid ment of the good lord Haſtings, 
Which in a ſet bard tairly is engrols'd; | 
Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over. Shakeſpeare. 

Soly man thewed him his own letters intercepted, 

. aſking him if he knew not that bard, it he knew 
not that ſeal ? Knolles. 

Being ditcovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cow- 
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ley's Hand, | happily eſcaped. Denhum, - 
It my debtors do not keep their day 

Deny their Lands, and then reiuſe to pay, 

I muit attend. Dryden. 


Whether men write court or Roman Hand, or 
any other, there is ſomething peculiar in every one“ 
Writing. Cockburn. 
The way to teach to write, is to get a plate graved 
with the characters of ſuch bard you like. Locke. 
Conttantia iaw that the 42rd writing agreed with 
the contents ot the letter. Addiſon. 
I preſent theſe thoughts in an ill Yad; but icho- 
lars are bad penmen, ue ſeldom regard the mecha- 
nick part ot writing. Felton. 
They were wrote on both ſides, and in a ſmall 
hand. Arbuthnot. 


42. Ha Nb over head. Negligently; raſhly; 
without ſeeing what one docs. 
So many ſtrokes of the alarum bell of fear and 
awak ing to other nations, and the facility of the 
titles, which hand over bead, have fcrved their turn, 


doth ring the peal ſo much the louder, © * 


Bacen. 
A country 
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A country fellow got an unlucky- tumble from a 
tree: Thus 'tis, ſays a paſſenger, when people will 
be doing things hand over head, without either fear 


or wit. L' Eftrange. 
43. Hand 7% HAND. Cloſe fight. 
Ila fingle oppolition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour. Shakeyp. 

He iſſues, ere the fight, his dread command, 

That ſlings afar, and poinards hand to band, 

He baniſn'd from the field. : Dryden. 
44. Hand i HaNxp. In union; con- 

jointly. 

Had the ſea been Marlberough's element, the 
war had been beſtowed there, to the advantage of 
the country, which would then have gone hand in 
hand with his own. : Swift. 

45. HAND in HAND. Fit; pat. 

As fair and as good, a kind of hand in band 
compariſon, had been ſomething too fair and too good 
for any lady in Britanny. Shak. 

46. HAND 7% mouth. As want requires. 

I can get bread from hand to mouth, and make 

even at the year's end. L' Eftrange. 


47. To bear in HAN D. To keep in ex- 


pectation; to elude. | 
A raſcally yea forſooth knave, to bear in hand, 
and then ſtand upon ſecurity. Shakeſpeare. 
48. To be HAND and Glove. Jo be inti- 
mate and familiar; to ſuit one another. 
To HAN b. vv. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To give or tranſmit with the hand. 
Judas was not far off, not only becauſe he dipped 
in the ſame diſh, but becauſe he was ſo near that 
our Saviour could hand the ſop unto him. Brown. 
1 have been ſhewn a written prophecy that is 
handed among them with great ſecrecy. Addiſon. 
2. To guide or lead by the hand. 
Angels did Sand her up, who next God dwell. 
| Donne. 
By ſafe and inſenſible degrees he will paſs from a 
boy to a man, which is the moſt hazardous ſtep in 
life : this therefore ſhould be carefully watched, and 
a young man with great diligence Handed over it. 
. Lecke. 
3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. . 
Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 
Firſt hand me: on mine own accord, ['il off. Shak. 


To manage; to move with the hand. 
Tis then that with delight I rove, 

Upon the boundleſs depth of love: 

I bleſs my chains, I hand my oar, 

Nor think on all I left on ſhoar. Prior. 

5. To tranſmit in ſucceſſion, with down; 
to deliver from one to another. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, but 
even of ſeveral the moſt remarkable particular acci- 
dents of it likewiſe, which they handed downward 
to the ſucceeding ages. Woodward. 

I know no other way of ſecuring theſe monu- 
ments, and making them numerous enough to be 
handed down to future ages. Addiſon. 

Arts and ſciences conſiſt of ſcattered theorems and 
practices, which are handed about amongſt the maſ- 
ters, and only revealed to the f#/ii artis, *till ſome 
great genius appears, who collects theſe disjointed 
propotitions, and reduces them into a regular ſyſtem. 

| | Avrbuthnot: 

One would think a ſtory ſo fit for age to talk of, 

and infancy to hear, were incapable of being handed 
down to us.  TESE Pope. 

Hand is much uſed in compoſition for 
that which is manageable by the hand, as 
a hand/aw; or borne in the hand, as a 
handbarrow. 

Ha'xnpBARRow. 2. /. A frame on which 
any thing 1s carried by the hands of two 
men, without wheeling on the ground. 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, ſhovel, and ſpade. 

Tuſſer. 

Set the board whereon the hive ſtandeth on a 
Sandbarrow, and carry them to the place you intend, 

| Mortimer. 


Haxp-BAsRET. 2. /. A portable baſket, 
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| You muſt have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, and 
a ſmall Handbaſtet to carry them in. Mortimer. 
HAN D-BELL. #. J. A bell rung by the 
hand, 
The ſtrength of the percuſſion is the principal 
cauſe of the loudneſs or ſoftneſs of founds; as in 
ringing of a Hand- bell harder or ſofter. Bacon. 
HAND-BREADTH. 2. . A ſpace equal to 
the breadth of the hand; a palm. 
A border of an handbreath round about. Exod. 
The eaſtern people determined their hand breadth 
by the breadth of barley-corns, fix making a digit, 
and twenty-four a hand's breadth, Arbuthnot, 

Ha'npep. adj. [from hand.] 
1. Having the uſe of the hand left or right. 
Many are right handed, whoſe livers are weakly 
conftitured ; and many ule the left, in whom that 


part is ſtrongeſt. Brown. 
2. With hands joined. 
Into their inmoſt bow'r 
Handed they went. Milton. 


HAN DER. z./. [from Hand.] Tranſmit- 

ter; conveyor in ſucceſſion. 
They would aſſume, with wond'rous art, 

Themſelves to be the whole who are but part, 
Of that vaſt frame the church; yet grant they were 
The handers down, can they from thence infer 
A right tinterpret;' Or would they alone, 
Who brought the preſent, claim it for their own? 


Dryden. 
Ha'nDFaAsT. 2. /. [hand and faft.] Hold; 
cuſtody. Obſolete. 
If that ſhepherd be not in Handfaſt, let him fly. 


= Shakeſpeare. 

Ha'nDFUL. 2. . [hand and full. | 

1. As much as the hand can gripe or con- 
tain, | 


I ſaw a country gentleman at the ſide of Roſa- 
mond's pond, pulling a handful of oats out of his 


2. A palm; a hand's breadth ; four inches. 
Take one veſſel of filver and another of wood, each 

full of water, and knap the tongs together about an 

' handful from the bottom, and the found will be 
more reſounding from the veſſel of filver than that of 


wood. Bacon. 
The peaceful ſcabbard where it dwelt, f 
The rancour of its edge had felt; 
For of the lower end two handful 
It had devour'd, it was ſo manful. Hudibras. 


3- A ſmall number or quantity. 
He could not, with ſuch a handful of men, and 
without cannon, propoſe reaſonably to fight a battle. 
Clarendon. 


4. As much as can be done. 


Being in poſſeſſion of the town, they had their 
hund fit to defend themſelves from firing. Raleigh. 


HAND-GALLOP. z. /. A flow and eaſy gal- 
lop, in which the hand preſſes the bridle 


to hinder increaſe of ſpeed. 
Ovid, with all his ſweetneſs, has as little variety 
of numbers and ſounds as he: he is always upon a 
hand-gallop, and his verſe runs upon carpet giound, 
| Dryden. 
HAN D- GUN. z. / A gun wielded by the 
hand. 


Guns have names given them, ſome from ſer— 
pents or ravenous birds, as culverines or colubrines; 
others in other reſpects, as cannons, demicannons, 
Band- guns, and muſkets. Camden. 


HAN DICRATT. 2. /. [hand and craft. 
1. Manual occupation; work performed by 
the hand. 


Particular members of convents have excellent me- 
chanical geniuſes, and divert themſelves with paint- 
ing, ſculpture, architecture, gardening, and ſeveral 
kinds of handicrafts. Addiſon. 


2. A man who lives by manual labour. 
The cov'nants thou ſhalt teach by candle-light, 
When puffing ſmiths, and ev'ry painful trade 
Of 4andicrafts, in peaceful beds are laid. Dryden. 


| * The nurſeries for children of ordinary gentlemen 


pocket, and gathering the ducks about him. Addif. | 
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and bendicrafts are managed after the fime my 
ner, 5 i ulliver'; Trek, 
HAN DICRATTTSMAN. # J. [handicraft nd 
man. | ö manufacturer 3 one employed 
in manual occupation, 
O miſerable age! virtue is not r 38 
4 e 8 Fi | regarded in _ 
He has {imply the beſt wit of any handieraf * 
in Athens. | The 
The principal bulk of the yulgar natives are ll 
of the ground, free ſervants, and handicraft Hs 
as ſmiths, maſons, 'and carpenters. | 3 
The profaneneſs and ignorance of bandicrafijme 
ſmall traders, ſervants, and the like, are to a 4 2 
very hard to be imagined greater. Fey 
It is the landed man that maintains the wh 
chant and ſhopkeeper, and handicrafiſmer, Swi 
Ha'nDILY. adv. from hardy, | With fill 
with dexterity. | 
Ha'NnDINESS. 2. J. [from Handy.] Readi. 
neſs; dexterity. 
Ha'NDIWORK. 2. /. | handy and ork, 
Work of the hand; product of labour: 
manufacture, ; | 
In general they are not repugnant unto the 
will of God, which wiſheth 4 works of his ps 
hands, in that they are his own handiwort, all hi 
pineſs; although perhaps, for ſome ſpecial cauſe in 
our own particular, a contrary determination hae 
ſee med more convenient. Hike, 
As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather 
have gone upon my handiwork, Shakeſpeare, 
The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament ſheweth his hardiwork. Pſalms, 
He parted with the greateſt blefling of human 
nature for the handiwork of a taylor. L'Efrang, 


Ha'NDKERCHIEF. z. /. [hand and lerdbif] 
A piece of filk or linen uſed to wipe the 


face, or cover the neck, 
She found her fitting in a chair, in one hand 
holding a letter, in the other her Handler, 
which had lately drunk up the tears of her 2 
| | | Sarg. 
He was torn to pieces with a bear: this 1 
the ſhepherd's ſon, who has not only his innocence, 
but a handkerchief and rings of his, that Paulina 
knows. | Shak-ſpeart, 
The Romans did not make uſe of handterc if, 
but of the lacinia or border of the garment, to wie 
their face. Arbuteni, 
To HA'NDLE. v. @. [handelen, Dutch, from 
hand.) 
1. To touch; to feel with the hand. 
The bodies which we daily handle make us pet. 
ceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they 
hinder the approach of the part of our hands thi 
preſs them. oe” 
2. To manage; to wield. | 
That fellow handles his bow like a crowkeepet 


Shake Pr 


3. To make familiar to the hand by fr. 


quent touching. _ 
An incurable ſhyneſs is the general vice of be 
Iriſh horſes, and is hardly ever ſeen in lade 
becauſe the hardneſs of the winters forces the vice 
there to houſe and Handle their colts fix mont's 
every year. 5 by 14. 
4. To treat; to mention in writing or tis 
Ile left nothing fitting for the purpoſe 1 
Untouch'd, or ſlightly handled in diſcourſe, - 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her galt, 1 
Thou Handleſt in thy diſcourſe. Salo 
Leaving to the author the exact handling any 
particular, and labouring to follow the ny 
abridgment. | 155 
Of ka number of other like inſtances we fu 
more, when we handle the communication of 2 


. : is treatiſe, for the * 
e ee hide ſabrleties of it il 


plication of this inſtrument, the ſubtlet ja 

largely and excellently 4ardled. Wilkins 5 De 5 

In an argument, Bandled thus vieh 
cannot be ſaid. 
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5 To deal with; to practiſe. 1 
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They that handle the law know me not. Jr. li. B. 
6. Jo treat well or ill. 
Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd! 
How vert thou handled, being priſoner? Shakeſp. 
They were well. enough pleaſed to be rid of an 
enemy that had Han lled them ſo ill, 0 
-, To practiſe upon; to tranſact with. 
, Pray you, my lord, give me leave to queſtion ; you 
hall fee how 1'll handle her. Shakeſpeare, 


HaxbLk. 2. J handle, Saxon, ] 
1. That part of any thing by which it is 
held in the hand; a haft. 
No hand of blood and bone 
C:n gripe the ſacred handle of our ſceptre, 
Unlels he do profane, ſteal, or uſurp. Shakeſpeare. 
Fortune turneth the Handie of the bottle, which 
i; eaſy to be taken hold of; and after the belly, 
which is hard to graſp. Bacun. 
There is nothing but hath a double bande, or 
at leaſt we have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor. 
A carpenter, that had got the iron work ot an 
axe, begged only ſo much wood as would make a 
Landle to it. L' Eftrange. 
Or bone the Handles of my knives are made, 
Yet no ill taſte from thence affects the blade, 
Or what 1 carve; nor is there ever left 
Any unſav*'ry haut-gouſt from the haft. Dryden. 
A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the Cue on a driven nail. Drygen. 


2. That of which uſe is made. | 
They overturned him in all his intereſts by the 
ſure but fatal Ladle of his own good nature. South. 
Ha'xDLESS, adj. [hand and /eſ5. |] Without 
a hand. 
Steak, my Lavinia, what accurſed hand 
Hach made thee handleſs ? Shakeſpeare. 
His mangled myrmidons, 
Noſeleſe, andes, hackt and cl pt, come to him, 
Crying on Hector. Shakeſpeare. 
HaſxpMailv. 2. /. A maid that waits at 
hand. 
Prave Burgund y, undoubted hope of France! 
Stay, let thy humble hundmaid ſpeak to thee. Shak. 
She gave the knight great thinks in lit le ſpeech, 
And ſaid the would his handimaid poor remain. 
| Fairfax. 
| will never ſet politicks againſt ethicks, eſpcctally 
for that trug etizicks are but as a Sandmaid to di- 
vinity and religion. Bacon. 
Heav'n's youngeſt teamed ſtar 
Ilach fix'd her poliſh'd car, 
Her ſlceping Lord with Hand mad lamp attending. 
8 Milton. 
Love led them on; and faith, who * m beſt 
Thy hardmaids, ciad them o'er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew fo dreſt, 
And ſpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Betore the judge. Milton. 
Thoſe of my family their maſter ſlight, 
Grown deſpicable in my handmaid's fight. Sandys. 
By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, Art, 
Makes mighty things from ſmall beginnings great; 
Thus fithes brit to thipping did impart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
; Dryden. 
Since he had placed his heart upon wiſdom, 
health, wealth, victory and honour ſhould always 
walt on her as her handmaids. Add. ſin. 
Then criticiſm the muſe's handmaid prov'd, 
To dreſs her charms and make her more below d. 
H p Pape. 
A NDMILL. 2. /. [hand and mill,] A mill 
moved by the hand, | 


Oft the drudging aſs is driv'n with toil ; 
Returning late, * Pur home with gain 
darter'd pitch, and Landmills for the grain. 
. | Dryden. 
ANDS of. A vulgar phraſe for keep off; 
torbear, " 


They cut a ſtag into parts; but as they were en- 
tering upon the dividend, hands off, ſays the lion. 
Hs P L' Eftrange. 

, as *. J. Sails managed by the 


Vet L 


Clarendon, | 


* 
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The ſeamen will neither ſtand to their hard/ails, 
nor ſufter the pilot to ftcer. Temple. 


My buckler cut through and through, and my 
ſword hack'd like a handſaw, Sbakeſprare. 
To perform this work, it is neceſſary to be pro- 
vided with a ſtrong knife and a {mall handſaw. 
| Mortimer, 
Ha'xpsEL. 2. /. [Ranges a firſt gift, Dutch. ] 
The firſt act of uſing any thing; the firſt 
act of ſale. It is now not uſed, except in 
the dialect of trade. 

The apoſtles term it the pledge of our inheritance, 
and the Hunſel or earneſt of that which is to come. 

5 0 Ilgoker. 

Thou art joy's Handſel; heav'n lies flat in thee, 
Subject to every mounter's bended knee. Herbert. 

To HAN DSEL. v. a To uſe or do any 
thing the firſt time. 

In timorous deer he handſe/s his young paws, 
And leaves the rugged bear tor firmer claws. Cow!cy, 

I'd ſhow you 

How eaſy 'tis to die, by my example, 

Aud hand/el fats before vou. Dryden. 
HA'NDSOME. adj. | Vandſacm, Dutch, 

ready, dexteroys. ]. 

1, Ready; gainly; convenient. 
| For a thiet it is fo handſome, as it may ſeem it 

was firit invented for him. Spenſer. 
2. Beautiful with dignity; graceful. 

A great man entered by force into a peaſant's 
houſe, and, finding his wife very Vandſame, turned 
the good man out of his dwelling. Addiſon. 

3. Elegant; graceful. | 

That eaſineſs and Handſame addreſs in writing is 
hardeſt to be attained by perſons bred in a meaner 
way. Felton. 

4. Ample; liberal: as, a hoa»d/ame fortune. 
.Generous; noble : as, a hand/ame action. 
To Ha'nDsSOME8. v. 4. from the adjective, | 


To render elegant or neat. 
Him all repute 
For his device in handſoming a ſuit; 
Jo judge of lace he hath the deft conceit. 
Ha'xNDSOMELY. adv. { from handſome.} 
1. Conveniently ; dexterouſly. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage that 
cometh handſomely in his way. Spenſer. 

When the kind nymph, changing her faultleſs 

thape, 

Becomes unhandſome, 4.and/»mely to ſcape. Waller. 
2. Beautifully ; gracefully. 
3. Elegantly ; neatly. 

A carpenter, after he hath ſawn down a tree, 

hath wrought it Vandſemely, and made a vetlel 

thereof. Wiſdom. 
4. Liberally ; generouſly. 

I am finding out a convenient place for an alms- 
houſe, which I intend to endow very handſomely 
for a dozen ſuperannuated huſbandmen, Ad1iſen. 

Ha'xNDSOMENESS. z. . [from handſome. | 
Beauty ; grace ; elegance. 

Accompauying her mourning garments with a 
doleful counten ince, yet neither forgetting hand/ome- 
neſs in her mourning garments, nor {weetneſs in her 
doleful countenance. Sidney. 

For handſomeneſs' ſake, it were good you hang 
the upper glaſs upon a nail. 

In cloths, cheap hand/omeneſs doth bear the bell. 

| Herbert. 

Perſons of the fairer ſex like that handſumene/ſs 

for which they find themſelves to be the moſt liked. 
Beyle. 

Ha'xpviCe. 2. /. ¶ hand and wvice.] A vice 
to hold ſmall work in. Maxon. 
Ha'xDWRITING. 2. J [hand and writing. | 
A caſt or form of writing peculiar to each 


hand. 


That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand 
to ſhow ; 


Donne. 


Ha'xpsaw. 2. /. Saw manageable by the 


Bacon. | 
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If the ſkin were parchment, and the blows you gave 
, me ink f 
Your own handwriting wou!d tell you what ! think. 
| Shakeſpearee 
To no other cauſe than the wiſe providence of God 
can be referred the diverſity of Sandworitings. 


Cockburn. 
Ha'nDy. adj. [from Hand.] 
1. Executed or performed by the hand. 
They were but few, yet they would eafily over- 
throw the great numbers of them, if ever they came 


to handy blows. Knolles. 
Both parties now were drawn fo cloſe, 
Almoit to come to hurdy blows. Hudi:i as. 


2. Ready; dexterous ; ſkilful, 

She ſtript the ſtalks of all their leaves; the beſt 

She cull'd, and them with Handy care ſhe dreit. 
Dryden. 

The ſervants waſh the platter, ſcour the plate; 

And each is 4a»dy in his way. Dryden. 
3. Convenient; ready to the hand. 
The firixe-block is a plane ſhorter ien the 
jointer, aud is more Landy than the long jointer. 
Icxon. 
HAN DPYDAN DV. 2. J. A play in which 
children change hands and places. 

See how yond jultice rails upon yond ſimple thief! 
Hark in thine ear: change places; and, hardy- * 
dandy, which is the juſtice, which is the thief? 

. 8 haxeſpeares 

Neither croſs and pile, nor ducks and drekes, are 
quite {o ancient as fardydandy. Arbuthnct and Pepe. 


To HANG. vv. 4. preter. and part. paſſ. 
hanged or hung, anciently hong. | hangan, 
SAXON. |] 25 Y 

1. io ſuſpend; to faſten in ſuch a manner 


as to be ſuſtained, not below, but above. 
Strangely viſited people he cures ; 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. & bakeſprare, 
His great army is utterly ruined, he himſelt flain 
in it, and his head aud right hand cut off, and hung 
up before Jeruſalem. Seuth. 
2. To place without any ſolid ſupport. 
Thou all things hatt of nothing made, 
That hung the ſolid earth in Aceting air, 
Vein'd with clear ſprings, which ambient ſeas repair. 
; Sand; s. 
3. To choak and kill by ſuſpending by the 
neck, ſo as that the ligature intercepts the 
breath and circulation. 
He hath commiſſion from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prifon. Shakeſpeare. 
Hanging ſuppoſes human foul and reaſon; 
This auimai's below committing tre ſin: 
Shall he be Hang d, who never could rebel? 
That's a preferment for Achitopliel. 


4. To diſplay; to ſhow aloft. 

This unlucky mole milled ſeveral coxcombs; and, 
like the Hanging out of falſe colours, made ſome of 
them converſe with Roſalinda in what they thought 
the ſpirit of her party. Addiſen. 


5. To let fall below the proper ſituation; 
to decline. 
There is a wicked man that 4479-15 down his 
head ſadly ; but inwardly he is full of 4eceit. 
Eccliſ. xix. 26. 
The beauties of this place ſhould mournʒ; 
Th' immortal irvi's and flow'rs at my return 
Should harg their wither'd head; for ſure my breaſt 
Is now more pois' nous. Bird 3 
The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet ſwect, but quickly paſt the prime; 
White lilies Lang their heads, and ſoon decay; 
And whiter ſnow in minutes melts away. Dryden. 
The cheerful birds no longer ſing; | 
Each drops his bead, and 44rgs his wing. Prior. 
6. To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome di- 
rections to be moveable. 
The gates and the chambers they renewed, and 
hanged doors upon them. 1 Mac. iv. 57. 
7. To cover or charge by any thing ſuſ- 
pended, | : 
9 2 Hlung 


Dryden. 
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8. To furniſh with ornaments or draperies 


Hung be the heay'ns with black, yield day to 
night? 
The pavement ever foul with human gore; 


Heads and their mangled members hung the door. 
| Dryden. 


faſtened to the wall. 
Muſick is better in chambers wainſcotted than 
hanged. 
It e'er my pious father for my ſake 
Did grateful off*rings on thy altars make, 
Or I increas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 
And hung thy holy roofs with ſavage ſpoils, 
Give me to ſcatter theſe. 


Dryden. 


Sir Roger has Hung ſeveral parts of his houſe with 


the trophies of his labours. Addiſon. 


To HANG. v. . 
1. To be ſuſpended; to be ſupported above, 
not below. 
Over it a fair portcullis Hung, 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 

With comely compaſs and compacture ſtrong. Spenſer. 
2. To depend; to fall looſely on the lower 
part; to dangle. | | 

Upon her ſhoulders wings ſhe wears, 
Like hanging ſiceves, lin'd through with ears. 
- Hudibras., 
If gaming does an aged fire entice, f 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 
And ſhakes in Hanging ſlee ves the little box and dice. 
Dryden. 


3. To bend forward. 


By hanging is only meant a poſture of bending 


Addiſon. 


forward to ſtrike the enemy. 

To float; to play. 

And fall theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil ſpezch and ſoft perſuaſion hung # Privr. 

5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed 
above the ground. 

Whatever is placed on the head may be ſaid to 
hang ; as we call hanging gardens ſuch as are planted 
on the top of the houte. Addiſon. 

6. To reft upon by embracing. LE 

She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 
She vied. Shakeſpeare, 

To-day might I, Hanging on Hotſpur's neck, 

| Have talk'd of Monmouth's grave. Shakeſpeare. 

Fauitina is deſcribed in the form of a lady fitting 
upon a bed, and two little infants Hanging about her 
neck. Peacham. 

7. To hover; to impend. 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 
And ſundry bleſſings aug about his throne, 
That ſpeak him full of grace. Shak: ſpeare. 
Odious names of diſtinction, which had flept 
while the dread of popery Hung over us, were re- 
vived. Attervuiy. 
8. Jo be looſely joined. 

Whither go you ? 

To ſee your wife: is ſhe at home? 

Ay, and as idle as ſhe may arg together. Shake. 

9. To drag; to be incommodiouſlly joined. 
In my Lucia's abſence 

Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addiſon. 
10. To be compact or united: with zu gelber. 

In the common cauſe we are all of a piece; we 

bang together. Dryden. 
Your device hangs very well together; but is it 
not liable to exceptions ? Addiſon. 
11. To adhere, unwelcomely or incommo- 

A cheerful temper ſhines out in all her converſa- 
tion, and diſſipates thoſe apprehenſions which Sang 
on the ti morous or the modeit, when admitted to her 
preſence. Addiſon. 

Shining landſkips, gilded triumphs, and beautitul 
faces, diſperſe that gloomineſs which is apt to Hang 
upon the mind in thole dark diſconſolate ſeaſons. 

Addiſon. 
12. To reſt; to reſide. 

Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his penthouſe lid. Shakeſpeare. 


13. To be in ſuſpenſe; to be in a ſlate of | 
uncertainty, 


Shakeſp. } 


Bacon. 


money. 


* 


HAN 


Thy life ſhall aug in doubt before thee, and thou 
ſhalt fear day and night, and ſhalt have none 
aſſurance of thy life. Deut. 

14. To be delayed; to linger. 
A noble ſtroke he lifted high, 
Which ung not, but ſo ſwift with tempeſt fell 
On the proud creſt of Satan. Milton. 
She thrice eſſay'd to ſpeak ; her accents, Pungs 
And fault'ring dy'd unfiniſh'd on her tongue. Dryd. 
15. To be dependant on. 
Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hargs on princes? favours! 
Shakeſpeare. 
Great queen ! whoſe name ſtrikes haughty monarchs 


ale, 
On whom juſt ſceptre hangs Europa's ſcale. Prior. 
16. Jo be fixed or ſuſpended with attention. 
Though wond'ring ſenates Hung on all he ſpoke, 
The club muſt hail him maſter ot the joke. Pope. 
17. To have a ſteep declivity. 
Suſſex marl ſhews itſelf on the middle of the 
ſides of hanging grounds. timer. 
18. To be executed by the halter. 
The court forſakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. 
ohe. 
19. To decline; to tend down. 
His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulders Hung, 
Preſs'd with the weight of ſleep that tames the 
ſtrong. Pope. 
Ha'xc ER. z./. [fromharg.] That by which 
any thing hangs ; as, the pot hangers. 
Ha'nGER, 2. J. | from hang.) A ſhort broad 
ſword. | 
Ha'NGER-ON. z. , [from Hang.] A de- 
pendant ; one who eats and drinks with- 
out payment. | h 
It the wife or children were abſent, their rooms 
were ſupplied by the umbræ, or hangers-on. Brown. 
They all excuſed themſelves ſave two, which two 
he reckoned his friends, and all the reſt hargers-0n. 
|  L* Eftrange. 
He is a perpetual Hanger-on, yet nobody knows 
how to be without him. Swift, 
Ha'NG1NG. zz. . from Hang. 
1. Drapery hung or faſtened againſt the 
walls of rooms by way of ornament. 
Like rich hangings in an homely houſe, 
So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakeſpeare. 
Being informed that his break faſt was ready, he 
drew towards the door, where the hangings were 
held up. Clarendon. 
Now purple Bangings cloath the palace walls, 
And ſumptuous feaits are made in ſplendid halls, 
Dryden. 
Lucas Van Leyden has infected all Europe with 
his deſigns tor tapeſtry, which, by the ignorant, are 
called ancient hangings. Dryden. 
Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, 
With prompting prieſt behind the hanging. Prior. 
2. Any thing that hangs to another. Not 
in uſe. | 
A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. Shakeſpeare, 
Ha'NGING. participial adj from Hang. 
1. Foreboding death by the halter. 
Surely, fir, a good favour you have; but that you 
have a hanging look. Shakeſpeare. 
What ZEthiops lips he has! 
How full a ſnout, and what a hanging face! Dryden. 


2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter; 
a hanging matter. 

Ha'nGMAN. 2. /. [hang and man.] 

1. The publick executioner. 

This monſter ſat like a hahgman upon a pair of 
gallows; in his right hand he was painted holding a 
crown of laurel, and in his left hand a purſe of 

a Sidney. 
Who makes that noiſe there? who are you? 
— Your friend, fir, the Hangman: you muſt o 
good, fir, to riſe, and be put to death. Shakeſpeare, 
Men do not ſtand 


In fo ill caſe, that God hata with his hand 


HAP 
Sign'd kings blank. charters to kill whom they hate 
Nor are they vicars, but Hangmen to fate. 3 
I never knew a critick, who made it his duſinelz 
to laſh the faults of other writers, that was not guilt 
of greater himſelf; as the Hangman is generally a 
worle malefactor than the criminal that ſuffers by hi; 
hand. 5 Addifm, 
2. A term of reproach, either ſerious or 
ludicrous. | 
One cried, God bleſs us! and Amen! the other. 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands: 
Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay Amen, | 
When they did ſay God bleſs us. Shakeſpeare, 
He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowtrin- 
and the little Hangman dare not ſhoot at him. Shak, 
Hank. z. /. | hank, Iſlandick, a chain or 
coil of rope. | 
1. A ſkein of thread. 
2. A tye; a check; an influence. A loy 


word. | 
Do we think we have the bak that ſome gallant: 
have on their truſting merchants, that, upon peril 
of loſing all former ſcores, he muſt {till go on to 
ſupply ? | Decay of Pieiy. 
To HA'NKER. v. 2. [hankeren, Datch.] Ho 
long importunately ; to have an inceſſant 
wiſh: it has commonly after before the 
thing deſired. It is ſcarcely uſed but in 


familiar language. 

And now the ſaints began their reign, 
For which th' had yearn'd ſo long in vain, 
And felt ſuch bowel hankerings, 

To ſee an empire all of kings. Hudibrat. 

Among women and children, care is to be taken 
that they get not a hankering after theſe juggling 
aſtrologers and fortune-tellers. L Eftrange, 

The thepherd would be a merchant, and the mer. 
chant 4ankers after ſomething elſe. L' Eftrange. 

Do ſt thou not harker after a greater liberty in ſome 
things? If not, there's no better ſign of a good re- 
ſolution. | Calam;, 

The wife is an old coquette, that is always 4a 
kering after the diverſions of the town. Addiſin. 

The republick that fell under the ſubjection of 
the duke of Florence, ſtill retains many Hai 
after its ancient liberty. 

HA x' r, for has not, or have not. 

That roguiſh leer of your's makes a pretty wo- 
man's heart ake: you har't that ſimper about tue 
mouth for nothing. Adiaiſin, 


HAP. z. /. [anhap, in Welſh, is misfortune.) 


1. Chance; fortune. 
Whether art it were, or heedleſs hap, 
As through the flow'ring foreſt rath the tied, 
In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did Jay, 


And flourithing freſh leaves and bloſſoms did envwrep, 
a S$penjer, 


| 2. That which happens by chance or fortune, 


Curſt be good haps, and curſt be they that buila 
Their hopes on haps, and do not make deſpair 
For all theſe certain blows the ſureſt ſhield. SY. 

To have ejected whatſoever that church doth make 
account of, without any other crime than that it 
hath been the Sap thereof to be uſed by the chien 
of Rome, and not to be commanded in the word of 
God, might haply have pleaſed ſome few men, whoy 
having begun ſuch a courle themſelves, mult be glad 
to ſee their example followed. Floste,. 

Things caſual do vary, and that which a min 
doth but chance to think well of cannot ſtill have the 
like hap. : Hooker, 

Solyman commended them for their valour in their 
evil haps, more than the victory of others got by 

good fortune. | $ 

A fox had the hap to fall into the walk of a 1:00. 
2 2 ſtran ge, 
3. Accident; caſual event; misfortune. 
Nor feared ſhe among the bands to ſtray 

Of armed men; for often had ſhe ſeen 
Ihhe tragick end of many a bloody fray: 

Her life had full of haps and hazards been, Fairfax 


HaP-HAZARD. ». % Chance; accident: 
perhaps originally hap hazarde. | 


The tormer of theſe is the moſt ſure and infallible 


Noli. 


way; but ſo hard that all ſhun it, and had rathet 
, walk 


HAP 
nl a men do in the dark by hap-bazard, than 
tr-ad fo long and intricate mazes for knowledge 
ſake. 5 Hooker. 
We live at Hap-Baxard, and without oY inſight 
o cauſes and effects. L'Eftrange. 
We take our principles at Hap-Baxard upon truſt, 
and then believe a whole ſyſtem, upon a preſumption 
that they are true. ocke, 
T, Hap, v. #. [from the noun. ] _ 
1. To happen; to have the caſual conſe- 


uence. 
[t will be too late to gather ſhips or ſoldiers, which 
may need to be preſently employed, and whoſe want 
may hap to hazard a kingdom, | 
2. To come by chance; to befall caſually. 
Run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd. Shakef. 
In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant which hap 
to de reſerved are ignorant people. Bacon. 
Herr, adv. [from hap.] | 
1, Perhaps; peradventure ; it may be. 
This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 
 Haply when they have judg'd me faſt aſleep. Shak. 
8 To warn 
Us, haply too ſecure, of our diſcharge 
From penalty, becauſe from death releas d 
Some days. : Milton. 
Then haply yet your breaſt remains untouch'd, 
Though that ſeems ſtrange. —  _. Rowe. 
Let us now ſee what concluſions may be found for 
jnſtruction of any other ſtate, that may Haply labour 
under the like circumſtances. Swift. 
2. By chance; by accident. 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeſt, that ſwim the ocean ſtream, 
Him haply ſlumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd ſkiff 
Deeming ſome iſland oft, as ſeamen tell, 
Who fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide. | Milton. 
Har LESS. adj, | from hap. ] Unhappy; 
unfortunate ; luckleſs; unlucky. 
Hapleſs Zgeon, whom the fates have mark'd 
To bear th? extremity of dire mithap ! Shakeſpeare, 
Here hapleſs Icarus had found his part, 
Had not the father's grief reftrain'd his art. Dryden. 
Did his hapleſs paſſion equal mine, | 
I would refuſe the bliſs. Smith, 
To HA PEN. v. 2. [from hap. ] 


i, To fall out; to chance; to come to pals. 


jnt 


Bring forth your ſtrong reaſons, and ſhew us what | 


ſhall Yappen. | Jſaiab. 
Say not I have ſinned, and what harm hath hap- 
pened unto me. Eccleſ. v. 4. 
If it fo fall out that thou art miſerable for ever, 
thou haſt no reaſon to be ſurprized, as if ſome unex- 
pected thing had happened to thee. Tillotfon. 
2. To light; to fall by chance. 
I have happened on ſome other accounts relating 
to mortalities. Graunt. 


HaeP1LY, adv. [from happy.] 
1. Fortunately ; luckily ; ſucceſsfully. 


I come to wive it wealthily in Padua: 


It wealthily, then happily in Padua. Shakeſpeare. | 


Preferr'd by conqueit, happily o'erthrown 
Falling they riſe to be with 2 3 one. Waller. 
Neither is it fo trivial an undertaking to make a 
tragedy end happily; tor 'tis more difficult to ſave 
tlan kill. Dryden. 
2. Addreſsfully ; gracefully ; without la- 
our, IN, 
Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
: From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pape. 
3. Ina ſtate of felicity ; as, he lives happs!y. 
4. By chance; peradventure. In this ſenſe 
happily 1s written erroneouſly for haply. 
One thing more I ſhall wiſh you to detire of 
them, who happily may peruſe theſe two * 
5 Digby. 
Hereixgss. 2. /; [from happy.] 
I, Felicity ; ſtate in which the defires are 
ſatisfied, ; 


. e is that eſtate whereby we attain, ſo far 
AS Pol 


0 


bly may be attained, the full pofleſſion of | 


* 


TH 


HAR 

that which ſimply for itſelf is to be 'defired, and 
containeth in it after an eminent ſort the contentation 

ol our deſires, the higheſt degree of all our perfection. 
55 | Hooker, 
Oh! happineſs of ſweet retir'd content, 
To be at once ſecure and innocent. Denham. 
Philoſophers differ about the chief good or hap- 
pineſs of man. Temple, 
The various and contrary choices that men make 

in the world, argue that the ſame thing is not good 
to every man alike: this variety of purſuits ſhews, 
that every one does not place his Happineſs in the 
ſame thing. Locke. 


2. Good luck; good fortune. 


3. Fortuitous elegance; unſtudied grace. 
Certain graces and Happineſſes, peculiar to every 
language, give life and energy to the words. Denham. 
Some beauties yet no precepts can declare 
For there's a happineſs as well as care. Pope. 
Form'd by ſome rule that guides but not conſtrains, 
And finiſh'd more through happineſs than pains. 
; 25 Pope. 
Har Pv. adj. [from hap; as lucky for luck. 
1. In a ſtate of felicity; in a ſtate where 


the deſire is ſatisfied. 
At other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her happy making hand. 
Am I happy in thy news? 
Alf to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget your happineſs, bè happy then; | 
For it is done. Shakeſpeare. 
Truth and peace, and love, ſhall eyer thine 
About the ſupreme throne | 
Of him, t' whoſe happy making ſight alone, 
Our heav'nly guided foul thall climb. Milton. 
Though the preſence of imaginary good cannot 
make us happy, the abſence of it may make us mi- 
ſerable. Addiſon. 
2. Lucky; ſucceſsful; fortunate. 
Chymiſts have been more happy in finding expe- 
riments than the cauſes of them. Boyle. 
Yet in this agony his fancy wrought, 
And fear ſupply'd him with this happy thought. 


Dryden. 
3. Addreſsful ; ready. 
One gentleman is happy at a reply, and another 
excels in a rejoinder. Swift, 
Ha'queToON. 2. /. A coat of mail. Spenſer. 
HARA'NGUE. z. /. [ harangue, French. U he 
original of the French word is much 
queſtioned: Menage thinks it a corrup- 
tion of hearing, Engliſh ; Junius imagines 
it to be diſcours au rang, to a circle, 
which the Italian arringo ſeems to favour. 
Perhaps it may be from orare, or 9ra- 
tionare, orationer, oraner, aranger, haran- 
guer. | A ſpeech ;. a popular oration. 
Gray-headed men, and grave, with warriors mix'd, 
Aſſemble, and Harangues are heard, but ſoon 
In factious oppoſition. Milton. 
Nothing can better improve political ſchoolboys 
than the art of making plautible or implauſible Ha- 
rangues, againſt the very opinion for which they 
reſolve to determine. Swift. 
Many preachers negle& method in their bara 


alts. 
3 wv. 2. | haranguer, French. | 

To make a ſpeech ; to pronounce an ora- 

tion. 

To Hara'xcue., v. 3. To addreſs by an 
oration ; as, he harangued the troops. 
HaRA'/NGUER. 2. /. [from harangue.] An 
orator; a publick ſpeaker: generally 

with ſome mixture of contempt, 

To Ha'rass. v. a. [harafſer, French, from 
haraſſe, a heavy buckler, according to Du 
Cauge.] To weary ; to fatigue ; to tire 
with labour and uneaſineſs. 


Theſe troops came to the army but the day be- 


fore, harafjed with a long and weariſome march. 
Bacon. 


Sidney. 


"—_— 


HAR 
Our walls are thinly mann'd, our beſt men Main 4 
The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching. 
And haraſs'd out with duty. | Dryden. 
Nature oppreſs'd, and haraſs'd out with care, 
Sinks down to reſt. Addiſon, 
Out increaſes the force of the verb. 
HAlR Ass. 2. /; [from the verb.] Waſte; 
diſturbance. 
The men of Judah, to prevent 
The haraſs of their land, beſet me round. Miltor. 
Ha'kBINGER, 2. / Herberger, Dutch, one 
who goes to provide lodgings or an Har- 
bour for thoſe that follow.] A forerun- 
ner; a precurſor, | 
Make all our trumpets ſpeak, give them all breath, 
Thoſe clam'rous harbingers oi blood and death. 
| Shakeſpeares 
I'll be myſelf the Varbinger, and make joytul 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. Shak. 
Sin, and her ſhadow death, and miſery, 
Death's Harbinger. Milton. 
And now of love they treat, till th' evening ſtar, 


Love's harbinger, appear'd. Milton. 
Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 

His coming, is ſent harbinger, who all 

Invites. Aſiltoꝝ. 
As Ormond's hardbinger to you they run; 

For Venus is the promite of the Sun. Dryden, 


HA'RBOUR. 2. /. [kerberge, French; Her- 
berg, Dutch; albergo, Italian. 

1. A lodging; a place of entertainment. 

For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock'd; 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock' d. Dryd. 
Doubly curs'd 
Be all thoſe ealy tools who give it harbour. 
2. A port or haven for ſhipping. 
Three of your argoſies 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly, Shakeſpeare, 
They leave the mouths of Po, 
That all the borders of the town o'erflow ; 
And ſpreading round in one continu'd lake, 
A ſpacious hopitable Harbeur make. Addiſon. 

3. An aſylum; a ſhelter ; a place of ſhelter 
and ſecurity. 

To Ha'RBOUR, v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
receive entertainment; to ſojourn; to 
take ſhelter, 

This night let's harborr here in York. 
They are ſent by me, 

That they ſhould harbour where their lord would be. 

Shakeſp. 


Rowe, 


Southwards they bent their flight, 
And harbour*d in a hollow rock at night: 
Next morn they roſe, and ſet up every fail ; 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. Dryd. 

Let me be grateful; but let far from me 

Be fawning cringe, and falſe diſſembling look, 
And ſervile flattery, that harbours oft 
In courts and gilded roots, 


Toa HAAR BO UR. V. 4. 


1. To entertain; to permit to reſide. 

My lady bids me tell you, that though the Har- 
bours you as her uncle, ſhe's nothiag allied to your 
diſorders. Shakeſpeare. 
| Knaves I know, which in this plainneſs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty ſilky ducking obſervants. Shakeſpeare. 

Let not your gentle breaſt þar40ur one thought 
Of outrage from the king. | Rowe. 

We owe-this old houſe the ſame kind of gratitude 
that we do to an old friend who harbours us in his 
declining condition, nay even in his laſt extremities. 

Pope. 

How people, fo greatly warmed with a ſenſe of 
liberty, ſhould be capable of har&2wring ſuch weals 
ſuperitition; and that ſo much bravery and ſo much 
folly can inhabit tbe ſame breaſts. Pape. 


2. To ſhelter; to ſecure. 

Harbour yourſelf this night in this caſtle: this 
country is very dangerous for murthering thieves to 
truſt ,a ſiceping life among them. Sidicy. 

Ha'kBOURAGE. . . | herbergage, French, 
from Harbour.] Shelter; entertainment. 

Tet in us, your king, wheſe labour'd ſpirits, 

;sL 2 Forewearied 


Philip fo 


at 


HAR 


Forewearied in this action of ſwift ſpeed, 
Crave harbeurage within your City walls. War. - 
Ha'xBOURER, 2. /. from Harbour.] e 
that entertains another. 4 
Ha'kBOURLESS. adj. from Harbour.] Want- 
:ng harbour; being without lodging; 
without ſhelter. 
HaRBROUGH for Harbour. Spenſer, 
HARD. adj. [Þeand, Saxon; Hard, Dutch. ] 
$5 Firm ; reſiſting penetration or ſepara- 
tion; not ſoft; not eaſy to be pierced or 
broken. 
Re poſe you there, while I to the hard houſe, 
/ More hard than is the ſtone Whercof *tis rais'd ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in. 
2. Difficult; not eaſy to the intellect. 
Some diſeaſes, when they are eaſy to be cured, 
are hard to be known. Sidney. 
The hard cauſes they brought unto Moſes; but 
very ſmall matter they judged themſelves. Exodus. 
When hard words, jealouſies, and fears, 
Set folks together by the ears. Hudibras. 
Tis hard to ſay if Clymene were mov'd 
More by his pray'r, whom ſhe ſo dearly lov'd, 
Or more with fury fir'd. Dryden. 
As for the hard words, which I was obliged to uſe, 
they are either terms of art, or ſuch as I ſubſtituted 
in place of others that were too low. Arbuthnet, 
3. Difficult of accompliſhment ; full of 
difficulties. | 
Is any thing too hard for the Lord? 
| Pollels 
As lords a fpacious world, t' our native heav'n 
Little inferior, by my adventure hard 
© With peril great atchiev'd. Milton. 
Long is the way 
And Bard, that out of hell leads up to light: 
Our priſon ſtrong. 
He now diſcern'd he was wholly to be on tlie de- 
fenſive, and that was like to be a very 5a: part too. 
Clarendon. 
Nervous and tendinous paris have worſe ſymp- 
toms, and are harder of cure, than fleſhy ones. 


Wiſcman. 
The love and pious duty which you pay 
| Have paſs'd the perils of io hard a way. Dryden. 
4. Painful ; diſtreſstul ; laborious action or 
ſuffering. 


Kachael travailed, and ſhe had hard labour. 
Geneſis. 


Worceiter's horſe came but to-day : 

And now their pride and metile is aſleep, 

Their courage with bard labour tame and dull, 

That not a horie is halt of himſelt. Shakeſpeare. 
Continual hard duty, with little fighting, leiſened 


and diminiſhed his army. Clarendon. 
When Sebaſtian weeps, his tears 
Come harder than his bload. D;yden. 


A man obliged to hard labour is not reduced to | 


the neceſſity of having twice as much victuals as 
one under no neceſſity to work. Cheyne. 

5. Cruel; oppreſſive; rigorous: as, a hard 
heart. 

The bargain of Julius III. may be accounted a 
very hard one. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Whom ſcarce my ſheep, and ſcarce my paintul 

plough, 
The needſui aids of human life allow; 
So wretched is thy fon, ſo hard a mother thou. 
| Dryden. 
If you thought that hard upon you, we would not 
refuſe you half your time. Dryden. 
A loſs of one third of their eſtates will be a very 
bard caſe upon a great number of people. Lecke. 
No people live with more eaſe and proſperity 
than the fubjects of little commonwealths ; as, on 


the contrary, there are none who ſufier more under | 


the grievances of a hard government than the ſub- 
jects of little principalities. Addiſon. 


To tind a bill that may bring puniſhment upon 

the innocent, will azp:ar very Sar. 
6. Sour; rough; ſevere. 

What, have you given him any 4ard words of 

late ? 


Swift. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Genefes, | 


Milton. 


HAR 


Rough ungovernable paſſions hurry men en to ſay 


or do very bard or offenſive things. Atterbury. 


. Unfavourable ; unk ind. 
As thou lov'ſt me, do him not that wrong, 
To bear a hard opinion of his truth. Shakeſpeare. 
Abfalom and Achitophel he thinks is a little 
hard on his fanatick patrons, Dryden. 
Some hard rumours have been tranſmitted from 
t'other fide the water, and rumours of the ſevereſt 
kind, | Es Swift. 
8. Inſenſible; inflexible, 
If I by chance ſucceed 
In what I write, and that's a chance indeed, 
Know I am not ſo ſtupid, or ſa hard, 3 
Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſ:rv'd reward. Dryd. 


9. Unhappy ; vexatious, | | 
It is a very hard quality upon our foil or climate, 

that ſo excellent a fruit, which proſpers among all 
our neighbours, will not grow here. Temple. 


10. Vehement; keen; ſevere : as, a. hard 
Winter; hard weather. | 
11. Unreaſonable ; unjuſt. 
It is a little hard, that in an affair of the laſt 
conſequence to the very being of the clergy, this 
whole reverend body ſhould be the ſole perſons not 


conſulted. Swift. 
It is the harde/# caſe in the world, that Steele 


them off as additional fears. Swift. 
12. Forced; not caffly granted. 

If we allow the firſt couple, at the end of one 
hundred years, to have left ten pair of breeders, 
which is no Hard ſuppoſition 3 there would ariſe 
from theſe, in fifteen hundred years, a greater num- 
ber than the earth was capable of. Burnet. 

13. Powerful; forcible. 

The ſtag was too hard for the horſe, and the horſe 
flies for ſuccour to the man that's too hard for him, 
and rides the one to death, and outright kills the 
other. L' Eſirange. 

Let them conſider the vexation they are trea- 

ſuring up for themſelves, by ſtruggling with a power 
which will be always too hard for them. Adaiſor. 

A diſputant, when he finds that his adverſary is 


too hard tor him, with ſlyneſs turns the diſcourſe. 
| Watts. 


14. Auſtere ; rough, as liquids. 
In making of vinegar, ſet veſſels of wine over- 
againſt the noon ſun, which calleth out the more 
oily ſpirits, and leaveth the ſpirit more ſour and hard. 


15. Harſh; ſtiff; conſtrained. 
Others, ſcrupulouſly tied to the practice of the. 
ancients, make their figures Harder than even the 
marble itſelf. Dryden. 


tropes, particularly his metaphors, 
trained. : 
16. Not plentiful; not proſperous. 
There are bonfires decreed; and, if the times had 
not been hard, my billet thould have burnt too. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


17. Avaricious; faultily ſparing. 
HARD. adv. [ Harde, very old German.] 
1. Cloſe; near: often with by. 

Hard by was a houſe of pleaſure, built for a Sum- 


mer retiring place. Sidney. 
They doubted a while what it ſhould be, *till it 


was caſt up even Hard before them; at which time 
they fully law it was a mane Sidney. 
A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale hard by a foreſts fide, 
Far from reſort of people that did paſs 
In travel to and fro. Spenſer. 


Scarce had he ſaid, when hard at hand they ſpie 
That quick and nigh, with water covered. Spenſer. 
When theſe marſhal the way, hard at hand comes 
the maſter and main exerciſe. | Shakeſpeare. 
Abimelech went Hard unto the door of the tower, 
to burn it with fire. Judges. 
The Philittines followed hard upon Saul. 2 Sam. 
Hard by a cottage chimney ſmokes, 
From betwixt too aged oaks, . 


hemently ; earneſtly ; importunately. 


ſhould take up the reports of his faction, and put | 


Bacon. 


His direction is Hard, his figures toc-bold, and his 
inſufferably 


Milton. ; 
2. Diligently ; laboriouſly; inceſſantly; ve- | 


4 Geneura 2 in his defence, 
nd pray d ſo Hard for mercy from the pr 
That to his queen the king the — 7 
An ant works as hard as a man who "Yo 
carry a very heavy load every day four leagues ould 


Adi: 
Whoever my unknown correſpond fn 
preſſes hard for an anſwer, and pope . 
Point. :  Atte f 
3. Uneaſily; vexatiouſly. 12880 
When a man's ſervant ſhall play the cur uit 
him, look 28 it goes hard. Sha 3 
4. Diſtreſsfully; ſo as to raiſe difficulties 5 
1 83 queſtion is S ſet, and we have — 0 
A ſtag, that was Hard ſet by the h 50 
took himſelf to a ſtall for e 22 
5. Faſt; nimbly; vehemently, 
The wolves ſcampered away as hard as th 
could drive. Eur ae. 
6. With difficulty; in a manner requiring 
labour. | 


Solid bodies foreſhow rain, as boxes | 
wood when they draw and wind hard. _ 5 


7. Tempeſtuouſly ; boiſterouſſy. 
When the North wind blows hard, and it rains 
ſadly, none but fools fit down in it and cry; wil. 
people defend themſelves againſt it. Taylu, 
Ha'xDBOUND. adj. [hard and Baul. 
Coſtive. | | 
Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear, 
And ftrains from hard5ourd brains eight lines a. year. 
Pape. 
To HAR DEN. v. 2. [from Jard.] 0 
grow hard. | ; 
The powder of loadſtone and flint, by the ad. 
dition of whites of eggs and gum-dragon, made into 
paſte, will in a few days Harden to the hardneſs of 
a ſtone. Bacc, 
To HA'RDEN. v. a. [from hard.] | 
1. To make hard; to indurate. 
Sure he, who firſt the paſſage try'd, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide... Dryer, 
A piece of the hardered.marl, Wioduarl, 


2. To confirm in effrontery; to make im- 
pudent. 
3. To confirm in wickedneſs; to make ob- 


But exhort one another daily, leſt any of you 
be hardened through the deceitfulneſs of ſin. 


| Hebrexs, 
He ſtiffened his neck, and Hardened his leart 
from turning unto the Lord. 2 Clin. 


It is a melancholy conſideration, that there thould 
be ſeveral among us fo hardened and deluded as to 
think an oath a proper ſubject for jeſt. Adair, 

4. To make inſenſible; to ſtupity. 

Religion ſets before us not the example of a ſtupd 
Stoick,, who had by obſtinate principles harder.? 
himſelt againſt all fenſe of pain; but an exampe 
of a man like ourſelves, that had a tender ſeale ot 
the leaſt ſuffering, and yet patiently endured tie 
greateſt. | Tiliolſin. 

Years have not yet hardened me, and I have an 
addition of weight on my ſpirits ſinee we loſt him. 


2. Stou 
{fy 
Canno 
Let us 

The na 


Swift to Pope. Perk 

5. To make firm; to endue with conſtancy. os i 

Then ſhouldil have comfort N yea, I woilld baraet urge 
myſelf in ſorrow. a bs 
One: raiſes the ſoul, and harders it to virtue; de 
other ſoftens it again, and unbends it into 55 1 
| redetts 


HalxDbEN ER. 2. J [from harden.) One tht 


makes any thing hard. 1 
HARD TA“VOUREU. adj. [hard and fav, 
Coarſe of feature; harſh of countenance 
When the blaſt of war blows in your Ears, 
Stiffen the ſine us, ſummon up the blood, 
Diſguiſe fair Nature with hardfavour'd looks, | 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect. Shakeſpea''s 


Wy 


| bo ſter 
The brother a very lovely youth, and the f i 
bardjavoured. | £ ** 


eaſe BD ot 
4 0 22 8 


HAR 
When Vulcan came into the world, he was ſo 
n dfavoured that both his parents frowned on him, 
6 Dryden. 
HakbHANJ DED. * [hard and band. 
Coarſe; mechanick ; one that has hands 
hard with labour. : 
— Herdhanded men that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now. Shak. 
HakbEHEAD. 2. J. [hard and head.) Claſh 
of heads; manner of fighting in which 
the combatants daſh their heads together. 
| have been at hardhead with 1 5 butting ei- 
1 have routed your herd, I have diſpers'd 


them. | . Dryden. 
HanpHEARTED. adj. [hard and heart. | 


| 


tizens 5 


Cruel; inexorable ; mercileſs; pitileſs; 


barbarous; inhuman ; ſavage; uncompaſ- 


Hard bearted Clifford, take me from the world; 


My foul to heav'n. | Shakeſpeare. 
Can you be ſo hardhearted to deitroy 
My ripening hopes, that are ſo near to joy? Dryden. 
john Bull, otherwiſe a good-natured man, was 
very hardhearted to his filter Peg. Arbuthnot, 
HarpyARTEDNESS. 2. /. [from Hard- 
hecrted.} Cruelty ; want of tenderneſs; 


want of compaſſion. ; 
Hardbeartednefs and cruelty is not only an in- 

human vice, but worſe than brutal. L* Eftrange. 
How black and baſe a vice ingratitude is, may 


be ſeen in thoſe vices which it is always in com; 


hination with, pride and hardheartedneſs, or want 
of compaſſion. South, 
Hardbeartedneſs, is an eſſential in the character 
of a libertine. ; Clariſſa. 
HAIR EAD. J 2. J [from Hardy.] Stout- 
Ha xDbIHOoOD. neſs; bravery. Obſolete. 
Enflam'd with fury and fierce hardyhead, 
Fe ſcem'd in heart to harbour thoughts unkind. 
And nouriſh bloody vengeance in his hitter mind. 


Spenſer. 
Boldly aſſault the necromancer's hall, 
Where if he be, with dauntleſs hardihbosd. Milton. 
HizbiMENT. 2. . [from hardy, hard:- 
neut, adv. French,] Courage; ſtoutneſs; 
brarery. Not in uſe. | 
But full of fire and greedy hardiment, . 
The youthful knight could 'not for ought * ſtaid, 
9 penſer.. 
On the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, / 
In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour. 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 
| Shakeſp. 
Zeal was the ſpring whence flowed e 
airf. 
I|ARDINESS. 2. . ¶ Hardiaſſe, French; from 
hordy.) f | ; 
1. Hardſhip; fatigue. 
| They are valiant and hardy; great endurers of 
ww, hunger, and all bardireſs. Spenſer. 
2, dtoutnels; courage; bravery. 
it we, with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried ; and our nation loſe 
the name of hardineſs and policy. Shakeſpeare. 
| Perkin had gathered together a power of all na- 
tons, neither in number, nor in the hardineſs, and 
courige of their perſons contemptible. Bacon. 
He has the courage of a rational creature, ,and 
lach an hardineſs we ſhould endeavour by cuſtom 
and uſe to bring children to. | Lac le. 
Criminal as you are, you avenge yourſelf againſt 
the Hardinge of one that ſhould tell you of it. 
a | Spcctater. 
U Efrontery; confidence. 
*1DL4BOURED. adj. [hard and Labour. 


8 þ 8 

Flaborgte; ſtudied; diligently wrought, 
Pow chearfully the hawkers cry | 

3 fatre and the gentry buy ! 

ile my hard!abour'd poem pines, 

„Colcld upon the printer's lines. 


AEDLY, adv. [from Jard.] 


Swift, 


HAR 
1. With difficulty; not eaſily. 
Touching things which generally are received, 
although in themſelves they be moſt certain, yet, 
becauſe men preſume them granted of all, we are 


as may ſatisfy gainſayers, when ſuddenly and be- 
ſides expeRation they require the ſame at our hands. 
f Flooker. 
There are but a few, and they endued with great 
wr of wit and judgment, free from all ſuch 
affairs as might trouble their meditations, inſtructed 
in the ſharpeſt and ſubtleſt points of learning; who 
have, and that very hardly, been able to find out 
but only the immortality of the ſoul. Hocker. 
God hath delivered a law as ſharp as the two- 
edged ſword, piercing the very cloſeſt and moſt un- 
ſearchable corners of the heart, which the law of 
nature can hardly, human laws by no means, poſ- 
ſibly reach unto. : Hocker, 
There are in living creatures parts that nouriſh 
and repair eaſily, and parts that nouriſh and repair 
hardly. Bacon. 
The barks of thoſe trees are more cloſe and ſoft 
than thoſe of oaks and aſhes, whereby the moſs can 
the hardlier iſſue out. Bacon. 
The father, mother, daughter they invite; 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaſt. Dryden. 
Recov'ring hardly what he loſt before, 
His right endears it much, his purchaſe more. Dxyd. 


Falſe confidence is eaſily taken up, and Bardiy laid ö 
South. | 


down. ; ; 
2. Scarcely; ſcant; not lightly; with no 
likelihood. 
The fiſh that once was caught, new bait will 
hardly bite. Fairy Queen. 
They are worn, lord conſul, ſo 
That we ſhall Hardly in our ages ſee: 
Their banners wave-again. 
Hardly ſhall 
fires the credit of being thought good. 
3. Almoit not; barely. 
The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the pulſe, and Hurdly heav'd the heart. 
| Dryden. 
There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who 
hath not a near alliance with ſome of that body. 


Shakeſpeare. 
South, 


4. Grudgingly ; as an injury. 
If 1 unwittingly 
Have aught committed that is hard/y borne 
Ry: any in this preſence, I. deſire 
To reconcile me. 
5. Severely ; unfavourably. 
If there are ſome reaſons inducing you to think 
hardly of our laws, are thoſe reaſons demonſtrative, 
are they neceſſary, or mere poſſibilities only? Hacker, 
6. Rigorouſly ; oppreſſively. 
Many men believed that he was hardly dealt with. 
g Clarendon. 
They are now in priſon, and treated bard/y 
enough, for there are fifteen dead within two years. 
Addiſon. 
Fhey have begun to ſay, and to fetch inſtances, 
where he has in many things been Hardly uſed. 


7. Unwelcomely ; harſhly. | 
Such information comes very hardly and harſhly 
to a grown man; and, however ſoftened goes but ill 
down. Locke. 
8. Not ſoftly ; not tenderly ; not delicateiy. 
Heav'n was her canopy; bare earth her bed; 
So hardly lodg'd. Dryden. 
Ha/RDMoUTHED.. adj. [ hard. and” mouth. | 


the bit. 

Tis time my hardmouth'd courſers to controul, 
Apt to run riot, and tranſgreſs the goal. Dryden. 
But who can youth, let looſe to vice, reftra.n ? 
When once the 4ardmouth'd horſe has got the rein, 
He's paſt thy.pow'r to ſtop.. Dryden. 

Hax DN ESS. 2. from Hard. 

1. Durity ; power of reſiſtance in bodies. 
Hardneſs is a firm cohefion of the parts of mat- 
ter that make up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, fo that 
| the whole does not eaſily change its figure. Lache. 


hardlieft able to bring ſuch proof of their certainty- 


ou find any one ſo bad, but he de- 


Shakeſpeare. 
, 


Swift. a 


Diſobedient to the rein; not ſenſible of |. 


HAR 


puſcles happen all the varieties of the bodies formed 
out of them, in colour, taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, and 
ſpecifick gravity. | Wodwards 
2, Difficulty to be underſtood. 
: This label on my boſom 
_ Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
© Make no collection of it. 
3- Difficulty to be accompliſhed. 
It was time now or never to ſharpen my intention 
to pierce through the hardneſs of this enterprize. 

: | Sidney, 
Concerning the duty itſelf, the. hardneſs thereof 
is not ſuch as needeth much art. Hlaaler. 

4. Scarcity ; penury. 
The tenants poor, the hardneſs of the times, 
Are all excuſes tor a ſervant's cg. mes. Swift, 
5. Obduracy ;. profligateneſs. 
Every commiilion of fin introduces unto the ſoul 
a eertain degree of bard'e/s, and an aptneſs to gon 
tinue in that ſin. South. 
6. Coarſeneſs; harſhneſs of look. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the 
hardneſs of their favour, and by the pulchritude of 
| their touls make up what is wanting.in..the beauty 
of their bodies, | Ray. 
7. Keenneſs; vehemence of weather or ſea- 
ſons. „ 
If the hardneſs of the Winter ſhould ſpoil them, 
neither the loſs of feed nor labour will be 4 8 
. Mortimer. 
8. Cruelty of temper ; ſavageneſs; hbarſh- 
neſs ; barbaricy. 
We will aſk, . | 
That if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
May hang upon our hardre/s. Shaheſpearer 
They quicken floth, perplexities unty, . 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollify. 


Denham 
9. Stiffneſs ; harſhneſs, 5 


Sculptors are obliged to foilbw the manners of the 
painters, and to -malze* many ample folds, which 
are inſufferable hardef/es, and more like a rock 
than a natural garment. Dryden. 
10. Faulty parſimony ; ſtingineſs. 
Ha'ryock. z. J. I ſuppole the ſame with. 
 burdech. 


Why he was met ev'n now. 
Crown*d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. 
| Shakeſp.. 
2 1 /. Tire refuſe or coarſer part of 
AX. 

HR DSRHIT. 2. J. [from Hard. 

1. Injury; oppreſſion. 

N They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have. 
conquered for them; and ſo are we, to recover the- 
effects of their hard/bips upon us. 

2. Inconvenience; fatigue. | 

They were expoſed to Su ſbip and penury. Spratr. 
You could not undergo the toils of war, 
Nor bear the hard{þips that your leaders bore. 
; Addiſon, 
In journeys or at home, in war or peace, 
By hardſhips many, many fall by eaſe, Pricr. 

HAa'RDWARE. 7. /. [hard and ware,] Ma- 
nufactures of metal. 

HARDWAREMAN. 2. /e hardware and 
man.] A maker. or ſeller of metalline: 
manufactaress. 

One William Wood, an hardw.ireman, obtains 


S hakeſpeare. 


4 
f 
* 


Ireland. 8 


HARD. adj. [ Bardi, French.] 
1. Bold; brave; ſtout; daring; . reſolute. 


8 deff. 


cowardly. Bacon. 
Recite 
The feats of Amazons, he fatal ficht | 
Betwixt the u dy queen and hero knight. Dryden. 
Who is there bardy enough to contend with ihe 


From the various combinations of theſe cor- } 


reproach Which is prepaice tor thoie, who dare ve 
ture 


Swift, 


| by fraud a patent in England to coin copy er to paſs in 


Try the imagination of ſome in cock-tights, to - 
make one cock more hardy, and tue other more 
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HAR 
Forewearied in this action of ſwift ſpeed, 
Crave harbeurage within your City walls. K.. 
Ha'RBOURER, 2. J. from Harbour.] e 
that entertains another. 
Ha'xBOURLESS. adj. from harbour.} Want- 
:ng barbour; being without lodging; 
without ſhelter. 
HarBROUGH for Barbour. Spenſer. 
HARD. adj. heand, Saxon; hard, Dutch.) 
1. Firm; reſiſting penetration or ſepara- 
tion; not ſoft; not eaſy to be pierced or 


broken. | 
__..,, Repoſe you there, while I to the hard houſe, 
Niore hard than is the ſtone Whercof 'tis rais'd 8 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Difficult; not eaſy to the intellect. 
Some diſeaſes, when they are eaſy to be cured, 
are hard to be known. Sidney. 
The Sard cauſes they brought unto Moſes ; but 
very ſmall matter they judged themſelves. Exodus. 
When hard words, jealouſies, and fears, | 
Set folks together by the ears. Iludibras. 
'Tis hard to ſay if Clymene were mov'd 
| More by his pray'r, whom ſhe ſo dearly lov'd, 
Or more with fury fir'd. Dryden. 
As for the hard words, which I was obliged to uſe, 
they are either terms of art, or ſuch as I ſubſtituted 
in place of others that were too low. Arbuthnet, 


3. Difficult of accompliſhment ; full of 
difficulties. | 
Is any thing too hard for the Lord? Geneſis, 


Poſſeſs 
As lords a ſpacious world, t' our native heav'n 
Little inferior, by my adventure hard 
With peril great atchiev'd. Milten. 
| Long is the way 

And Bard, that out of hell leads up to light : 
Ovr priſon ſtrong. 
He now diſcern'd he was wholly to be on the de- 
fenſive, and that was like to be a very 5a: part too. 
| Clarendin. 
Nervous and tendinous paris have worſe ſymp— 

toms, and are harder of cure, than fleſhy ones. 


Wiſcman. 
The love and pious duty which you pay 
Have paſs'd the periis of 10 hard a way. Dryden. 
4. Painful ; diftreſstul ; laborious action or 
ſuffering. 
Rachazi travailed, and ſhe had hard labour. 
_ Geneſis. 


Worceiter's horſe came but to-dav : 
And now their pride and metile is aſleep, 
Their courage with bard labour tame and dull, 


That not a horſe is halt of himſelt. Shakeſpeare. 
Continual 4ard duty, with little fighting, letlened 

and diminiſhed his army. Clarendon. 
When Sebaitian weep:, his tears 

Come harder than his bload. Diyden. 


the neceſſity of having twice as much victuals as 
one under no neceſſity to work. Cheyne. 
5. Cruel; oppreſſive; rigorous : as, a hard 
heart. | 
The bargaia of Julius III. may be-accounted a 
very hard one. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Whom ſcarce my ſheep, and ſcarce my painful 
longh, 
The en aids of human life allow; 
So wretched is thy fon, fo ard a mother thou. 
| Dryden. 
If you thought that 42rd upon you, we would not 
refuſe you half your time. Dryden. 
A loſs of one third of their eſtates will be a very 
bard caſe upon a great numder of people. Locke. 
No people live with more eaſe and proſperity 
than the fubjects of little commonwealths ; as, on 
the contrary, there are none who ſufier more under | 
the grievances of a hard government than the ſub- 
jects of little principalities. Adudiſon. 
To tind a bill that may bring puniſhment upon 
the innocent, will ap p; ar very bard. Swift. 
6. Sour; rough; ſevere. 
What, have you given him any Erd words of 
late? Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


A man obliged to ard labour is not reduced to | 


HAR 


Rough ungovernable paſſions hurry men on to ſay | 


or do very bard or offenſive things. 
. Unfavourable ; unkind. 

As thou lov'ſt me, do him not that wrong, 
To bear a bard opinion of his truth. Shakeſpeare. 

Abſalom and Achitophel he thinks is a little 
hard on his fanatick patrons. Dryden. 

Some hard rumours have been tranſmitted from 
t'other fide the water, and rumours of the ſevereſt 
kind, Swift. 

8. Inſenſible; inflexible, | 
If I by chance ſucceed _. | 
In what I write, and that's a chance indeed, 
Know I am not ſo ſtupid, or ſa Hard, 
Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſ-rv'd reward. 
9. Unhappy ; vexatious. 

It is a very hard quality upon our foil or climate, 
that ſo excellent a fruit, which proſpers among all 
our neighbours, will not grow here. Temple. 

10. Vehement ; keen; ſevere : as, a. hard 
Winter; hard weather. | 
11. Unreaſonable ; unjuſt. 

It is a little hard, that in an affair of the laſt 
conſequence to the very being of the clergy, this 
whole reverend body ſhould be the ſole perſons not 
conſulted. Swift. 

It is the hardeſt caſe in the world, that Steele 


Dryd. 


If we allow the firſt couple, at the end of one 
hundred years, to have left ten pair of breeders, 
which is no hard ſuppoſition ; there would ariſe 
from theſe, in fifteen hundred years, a greater num- 
ber than the earth was capable of. Burnet. 

13. Powerful; forcible. 

The ſtag was too hard for the horſe, and the horſe 
flies for ſuccour to the man that's too hard for him, 
and rides the one to death, and outright kills the 
other. L' Efirange. 

Let them conſider the vexation they are trea- 

ſuring up for themſelves, by ſtruggling with a power 
which will be always too hard for them. Adaiſon. 

A diſputant, when he finds that his adverſary is 
too hard tor him, with ſlyneis turns the diſcourſe. 

| | Watts. 

14. Auſtere ; rough, as liquids. 
In making of vinegar, ſet veſſels of wine over- 
againſt the noon ſun, which calleth out the more | 
oily ſpirits, and leaveth the ſpirit more ſour and hard. 


: Bacon. 
15. Harſh; ſtiff; conſtrained. 
Others, ſcrupulouſly tied to the practice of the. 
ancients, make their figures Harder than even the 
marble itſelf. | Dryden. 
His direction is Hard, his figures toc bold, and his 
tropes, particularly his metaphors, inſufferably 
trained. a Dryden. 
16. Not plentiful; not proſperous. 
There are bontires decreed; and, if the times had 
not been hard, my billet ſhould have burnt too. 
Dryden. 


17. Avaricious; faultily ſparing. 

Harp. adv. [-ards, very old German.] 

1. Cloſe; near: often with . | 
Hard by was a houſe of pleaſure, built for a Sum- 

mer retiring place. Sidney. 
They doubted a while what it ſhould. be, *till it 

was caſt up even hard before them; at which time 


they fully law it was a mane Sidney. 
A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale hard by a ſoreſt's fide, 
Far from reſort of people that did paſs 
In travel to and fro. Spenſer, 


Scarce had he ſaid, when hard at hand they ſpie 
That quick (and nigh, with water covered. Spenſer, 
When theſe marſhal the way, 4ard at hand comes 
the maſter and main exerciſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Abimelech went Hard unto the door of the tower, 
to burn it with fire. Judges. 
Ihe Philiſtines followed Zard upon Saul. 2 Sam. | 
Hard by a cottage chimney ſmokes, | 
From betwixt too aged oaks. » Milton. 


2. Diligently ; laboriouſly; inceſſantly; ve- | 
hemently ; earneſtly ; importunately. 


Atterbury. | 


To HA'RDEN. v. a. [from Hard. 


HarDFAvouRED. adj. 


HAR $ 


A Geneura 2 in his deſence, 
nd pray d ſo hard for mercy from ; 
That to his queen the king ch; the prince, 


carry a very heavy load every day four leagues, 


Whoever my unknown correſpond 
preſſes hard for an anſwer, and aA 
3. Uneaſily; vexatiouſly. 


When a man's ſervant ſhall play the cur with 
Shaleſpeare, 


him, look you it goes Hard. 
4. Diſtreſsfully ; ſo as to raiſe difficulties, 


The queſtion is hard ſet, and we have reaſon to 


doubt. 


A ſtag, that was hard ſet by the huntſmen, de. 


L'Eftrange, 


took himſelf to a ſtall for ſanctuary, 
5. Faſt; nimbly; vehemently. 
The wolves ſcampered away as hard 1: 

could drive. 


labour. 


Solid bodies foreſnow rain, as boxes and pegs of 


wood when they draw and wind ard. 


7. Tempeſtuouſly ; boifterouſly, 


When the North wind blows hard, ard it rains 


5 ſadly, none but fools fit down in it and cru: with 
OO 9: coppers of his taction, 2 people deſend themſelves againſt it. 751%. 
n bey . "| Ha'xpBounD. adj. [hard and 3 
12. Forced; not ecaffly granted. Coftive s "m_ and bound. 


Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear, 
And ſtrains from Hardbound brains eight line; a- year, 


Pepe. 
To HARD PN. v. 2. [from hard.) To 


grow hard. 

The powder of loadſtone and flint, by the 14. 
dition of whites of eggs and gum-dragon, made into 
paſte, will in a few days harden to the hardneſs of 
a ſtone. Baccn. 


1. To make hard; to indurate. 
Sure he, who firſt the paſſage try'd, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide... 


Dryer, 
A piece of the hardered.marl. 


Wood ard, 


2. To confirm in effrontery; to make im- 


pudent. 


3. To confirm in wickedneſs; to make ob- 


durate. ö 
But exhort one another daily, leſt any of you 
be hardened through the deceittulneſs of n 
i ede. 
He ſtiffened his neck, and Hardened his lleatt 
from turning unto the Lord. | 2 Chr, 
It is a melancholy conſideration, that there thould 
be ſeveral among us fo hardened and deluded as to 
think an oath a proper ſubject for ajelt. Adai/:r, 


4. To make inſenſible; to ſtupify. 


Religion ſets before us not the example of a ſtupd 
Stoick,, who had by obſtinate principles hd 
himſelt againſt all fenie of pain; but an exampe 
of a man like ourſelves, that had a tender ſenſe ot 
the leaſt ſuffering, and yet patiently endured tt! 
greateſt. 77llolſen. 

Years have not yet hardened me, and I have an 
addition of weight on my ſpirits ſinec we loſt him. 

Swift to Pape. 


5. To make firm; to endue with conftarcy. 


Then ſnould'] have comfort) yea, i would haraet 
myſelf in forrow. | Pe ot 
Oneraiſes the ſoul, and Hardens it to virtue; die 


other ſoftens it again, and unbends it into _ 
ry ths 


HalRDEN ER. 2. . [from harden.) One tht 


makes any thing hard. : 
hard and ſuæcur. 


Coarſe of feature; harſh of countenance. 


When the blaſt of war blows in your ears, 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, 
Difguiſe fair Nature with hardfavour'd looks, 


Then lend the eye a terrible aſpet. —Shate/7 Ha 
The brother a very lovely youth, and the f. n 
bardfavoured. L' 


offend 
An ant works as hard as a wi or "ve 


Addiſcn, 
de, he 
In that 
Atterlury, 


they 
trarge, 


6. With difficulty ; in a manner requiring 


aſe, 


courage 
He 
ſuch a 
ang ng. 
Cri 
the ha 


= Ys 9 


2 Sk 


HAR 


KbHANJ DED. adj 
eu meckanick 
hard with labour. 


HaſRDHEADs E. 


the combatants daſh their heads 
| have been at hardhead with 
tizens; I have routed your herd, 


ſionate. 


want of compaſſion. 


human vice, but worſe than brutal. 


HA DIH EAD. 
HA (KDIHOOD. 


And nouriſh bloody vengeance in his hitter 


Boldly aſſault the necromancer's hall, 
Where if he be, with dauntleſs hardihood. 


HagbIu ENT. 2. , [from haray, 


bravery. Not in uſe, 
But full of fire and greedy bardiment, 


On the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 
In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour. 


hordy.] 
1. Hardſhip; fatigue. 


coll, hunger, and all bardineſo. 
2, doutneſs; courage; bravery. 


Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried ; and our nation loſe 
The name of hardineſs and policy. 


courage of their 

He has the 
ſach an -2+dineſs we ſhould endeavour by 
and ule to bring children to. 


perſons contemptible. 


. Effrontery; confidence. 


Pow chearfully the hawkers cry 
ks and the gentry buy ! 

n = my hardlabour'd poem pines, 
J N 01d upon the printer's lines. 
„or r, adv. [from Hard. 


When Vulcan came, into the world, he 
bardfavoured that both his parents frowned o 


— Heardhanded men that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds *till now. Shak. 


. [hard and head.) Claſh 
of heads; manner of fighting in which 
together. 

our butting ci- 
i have diſpers'd 


Hardbearted Clifford, take me from the world; 


mnt, adv, French,] Courage; ſtoutneſs; 


The youthful knight could not for ought be ſtaid. 
Spenſer. 


In changing Hardiment with great Glendower. 
Shakeſp. 
Zeal was the ſpring whence flowed her Surdime nt. 


IiaspIuess. 2. fc [ hardicfe, French; 


They are valiant and hardy; great endurers of 


Spenſer, 
it we, with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 

Shakeſpeare. 
| Perkin had gathered together a power of all na- 
dioas, neither in number, nor in the hardineſs, and 
courage of a rational creature, and 
Criminal as you are, you avenge yourſelf againit 


the hardineſs of one that ſhould tell you of it. 
Spcctator. 


Hit ours, adj. [hard and labour. 
tuaborate; ſtudied; diligently wrought, 


harbarous; inhuman; ſavage; uncompal- 


hearted.) Cruelty ; want o tenderneſs ; 


Hardheartcdnefs and cruelty is not only an in- 
L* Eftrange. 

How black and baſe a vice ingratitude is, may 
be ſeen in thoſe vices which it is always in com 


* hardy.] Stout- 

neſs; bravery. Obſolete. 
Enſiam'd with fury and fierce hardyhead, 

Fe fcem'd in heart to harbour thoughts unkind. 

mind. 


S penſer. | 


Milton. 
hardi- 


Fai rf. 
from 


Bacon. 


cuſtom 
Leacke. 


Swift, 


was fo 
n him, 
Dryden. 


[hard and Hand. 
one that has hands 


| 


HAR 
1. With difficulty; not eaſily. 


Touching things which generally are received, 
although in themſelves they be moſt certain, yet, 


| as may ſatisfy gainſayers, when ſuddenly and be- 
ſides expectation they require the ſame at ag ors 
GORET., 


ron of wit and judgment, free from all ſuch 
affairs as might trouble their meditations, inſtructed 
in the ſharpeſt and ſubtleſt points of learning; who 
have, and that very hardly, been able to find out 
but only the immortality of the ſoul. Hocker. 


them Dryden. Ry hath delivered a law as ſharp as the two- 
0g ; * edged ſword, piercing the very cloſeſt and moſt un- 
HarRDHE 2 , on 6 = 2 | ſearchable corners of the heart, which the law of 
Cruel; inexorable; merciels; pitileis;] nature can hardly, human laws by no means, poſ- 


fibly reach unto. ocker, 
There are in living creatures parts that nouriſh 
and repair eaſily, and parts that nouriſh and repair 


- ſo n. Shakeſpeare. | hardly. | Bacon. 
oy fog 2 _—_ hardhearted to deſtroy JÞ The barks of thoſe trees are more cloſe and ſoft 
My ker hopes, that are ſo near to joy? Dryden. than thoſe of oaks and aſhes, whereby the moſs can 

john Bull, otherwiſe a good-natured man, was the hardlier iſſue out. ge Bacon. 
vere hardbearted to his filter Peg. Arbuthnot. The father, mother, daughter they invite; | 

HarpHE/ARTEDNESS. 2, /- from hard- Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaſt. Dryden. 


Recov'ring hardly what he loſt before, 


down. | | 
2. Scarcely; ſcant; not lightly; with no 
likelihood. | 


er ee The fiſh that once was caught, new bait will 

ee en pride and hardheartedneſs, op wu 1 hardly bite. „ Fairy Queen. 
— a 5 ey are worn, lord conſul, ſo 

NN th is an effential in the Gan. That we ſhall 5ard!y in our ages ſee: 


Their banners wave-again. Shakeſpeare. 
Hardly ſhall you find any one ſo bad, but he de- 
fires the credit of being thought good. South, 
3. Almoſt not; barely. | 
The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the pulſe, and H irdly heav'd the heart. 
Dryden, 
There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who 
hath not a near alliance with-ſome of that body. 
G a Sift. 
4. Grudgingly ; as an injury.. 
If I unwittingly 
Have aught committed that is hard/y borne 
Ry-any in this preſence, I. deſire 
To reconcile me. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Severely ; unfavourably. 

If there are ſome reaſons inducing you to think 
hardly of our laws, are thofe reaſons demonſtrative, 
are they neceſſary, or mere poſſibilities only ? Hacker, 
6. Rigorouſly ; oppreſſively. 

Many men believed that he was hardly dealt with. 

Clarendon. 

They are now in priſon, and treated hard/y 

enough ;- for there are fifteen dead within two years. 
Addiſen. 

They have begun to ſay, and to fetch inſtances, 

where he has in many things been hard/y uſed. 


7. Unwelcomely ; harſhly. 

Such information. comes very hardly and harſhly 
to a grown man; and, however ſoſtened goes but ill 
down. 7 Locke. 
8. Not ſoftly ; not tenderly ; not delicateiy. 

Heav'n was her canopy; bare earth her bed; 

So hardly lodg'd. Dryden. 
Ha/RDMouTtHED...adj. [hard. and mouth. | 


the bit. 

Tis time my hardmouth'd courſers to controul, 
Apt to run riot, and tranſgreſs the goal. Dryden. 
But who can youth, let looſe to vice, reftra.n > 
When once the Hardmouth'd horſe has got the rein, 
He's paſt thy pow'r to ſtop.. Dryden. 

Ha/rpness. 2. , [from Hard. 

1. Durity ; power of reſiſtance in bodies. 
Hardneſs 1s a firm coheſion of the parts of mat- 

ter that make up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that 

the whole does not eaſily change its figure. Locke. 
From the various combinations of theſe cor- 


becauſe men preſume them granted of all, we are 
_ hardlieft able to bring ſuch proof of their certainty: * This label on my boſom 


There -are but a few, and they endued with great 


His right endears it much, his purchaſe more. Dxyd. 
Falſe confidence is eaſily taken up, and Hardiy laid 
South. 


2 
Swift, k 


Diſobedient to the rein; not ſenſible of ö One William W 


HAR 


puſcles happen all the varieties of the bodies formed 

out of them, in colour, taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, and 

ſpecifick gravity. | Woodward. 
2. Difficulty to be underſtood. 


Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. 
3. Difficulty to be accompliſhed. 
It was time now or never to ſharpen my intention 
to pierce through the Hardxeſi of this enterprize. 


Shakeſpeare. 


is not ſuch as needeth much art. 
4. Scarcity; penury. 
The tenants poor, the Hardneſt of the times, 
Are all excuſez tor a ſervant's cg mes. . Swift, 
5. Obduracy ;. profligateneſs. 


Every commiſſion of fin introduces unto the ſoul 


tinue in that fin. 


6. Coarſeneſs; harſhneſs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the 
haraneſs of their favour, and by the pulchritude of 
their touls make up what is wanting in the beauty 
of their bodies, Ray. 

7. — vehemence of weather or ſea- 
Ons. 


neither the loſs of feed nor labour will be much. 


8. Cruelty of temper ; ſavageneſs ; harſh- 
neſs ; barbari ty. | 
We will aſk, . 
That if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
May hang upon our hard eſs. Shaheſpearez 
They quicken ſloth, perplexities unty, . 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardye{s mollify. 


| Denhams 
9. Stiffneſs ; harſhneſs. ” 


Sculptors are obliged to foilow the manners of the 
painters, and to malte many ample folds, which 
are inſufferable hardreg/es, and more like a rock 
than a natural garment, Dryden. 


10. Faulty parſimony ; ſtingineſs. | 
Ha'rvock. z. J. 1 ſuppoſe the ſame with. 
burdocł. 
Why he was met ev'n now. 


Crown'*d with rank fumiter and furrow. weeds, 
With bardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo- flowers. 


Sha H. 


|, 


| 1 u. Tire refuſe or coarſer 
ax. 


HakDSHIT. 2. J. [from Hard. 
1. Injury; oppreſſion. 

They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have: 
conquered for them; and ſo are we, to recover the- 
effects of their Hardſbips upon us. Swift. 
2. Inconvenience; fatigue, 

They were expoſed to Zardjhip and penury. Spratt. 

You could not undergo the toils of war, 

Nor bear the hard{þips that your leaders bore. 
Addiſon, 


_ 


In journeys or at home, in war or peace, 
By hardſhips many, many fall by eaſe, Prior. 
Ha'sDWARE. . J. [hard and ware. ] Ma- 
nufactures of metal. 

HARDwWAREMAN. . / fhardware and 
man.] A maker. or ſeller of metalline. 
manutactaress. 

„ an hardwireman, obtains 
by fraud a patent in England to coin copy er to pats in 
Ireland. S. 
HA'RDY. adj. [hardi, French.) 


1. Bold; brave; ſtout; daring; . reſolute. . 
Try the imagination of ſome in cock-fights, to 
make one cock more hardy, and tze ather more + 

cowardly. POR Racks: 
Recite : 
The feats of Amazons, Ilie fatal fight 
Betwixt the hard'y queen aad hero knight. Dryden. 
Who is there 4ardy enough to contend with ihe 
reproach which lis prepaice tor thoſe, who dare ve 
ture 


E 


; ; _ Sidney. 
Concerning the duty itſelf,. the. hardneſs thereof 


here | 


a eertain degree of Hrn, and an aptneſs to gon-- 
| South, . 


If the hardneſs of the Winter ſhould ſpoil them, 


Martimer. 
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HAR 


ture to diſſent from the received opinions of their 
country? 2 oh Locke, 

Could thirſt of vengeance, and deſire of fame, 
Excite the female breaſt with martial flame ?, 

And ſhall not love's diviner pow'r inſpire 
More hardy virtue, and more gen'rous fire? Prior. 
2. Strong; hard; firm. 

Is a man confident of his preſent ſtrength? An 
unwholeſome blaſt may ſhake in pieces his hardy 
fabrick. ; {= South. 

3. Confident; impudent; viciouſly ſtub- 
born. s : 
Harz and HERE, differing in pronuncia- 

tion only, ſignify both an army and a 
lord. So Harold is a general of an army; 
-Hareman, a chief man in the army; Her- 
wir, a victorious army; which are much 
like S'ralocles, Polemarchus, and Ilegoſi- 
ſtratus among the Greeks. Gizg/er's Camd. 
HARE. . . [Þana, Saxon; 4arh, FErſe.] 
1. A ſmall quadruped, with long ears and 
ſhort tail, that moves by leaps, remack- 
able for timidity, vigilance, and fecundi- 
ty; the common game of hunters, 
Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 
As ſparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. Shakeſp. 

We view in the open champaign a brace of ſwiſt 
greyhounds courſing à good ſtout and well-breathed 
hare. | / More. 

Your dreſſings muſt be with hare's fur, 177/cmar, 

Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare, Theme. 

2. A conſtellation, 

The hare appears, whoſe active rays ſupply 

A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Creech. 
To HARE. v. x. [harier, French.] To 
fright; to hurry with terrour. 


To hare and rate them, is not to teach but vex 
them. Locke. 


HAa'REBELL. 2. ſ. [hare and bell.] A blue 
flower campaniform. 
Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flow*r that's like thy face, pale primroſe; nor 
The azur'd Harebell, like thy veins. Shakeſp. Cyms. 
Ha'kREBRAINED. adj. from hare the verb 
and brain.) Volatile; unſettled; wild: 
fluttering; hurricd. 
That harebrained wild fellow begins to play the 
fool, when others are weary of it. Bacon. 
Har FOOT. 2. /. [hare and fort. ] | 
1. A bird. Ainſworth, 
2. An herb, Ainſevorth. 


HA'RELIP., 2. /. A ſiſſure in the upper lip | 


with want of ſubſtance, a natural defect. 
= Quincy. 

The blots of nature's hand 

Shall not in their iflue Rand ; 
Never mole, hare/ip, nor ſcar, | 
Shall upon their children bc. Shakeſpeare. 
The third ſtitch is performed with pins or needles, 
as in harelips. WWiſeman. 


HalRESEAR. 2. J. [buplenrum, Latin. ] A 


plant. | Miller. 
HaAAIER. 2. / [from are.] A dog for 
hunting hares. | Ainſworth. 


To Hark. wv. 2. [Contracted from hearker. ] 


To liſten, 
The king, 
To me inveterate, barks my brother's ſuit. Shakeſp. 
Pricking up his ears, to bark 
If he could hear too in the dark. Hudibras. 
HARK. inter. = is originally the imperative 
of the verb hark.] Liſt! hear! liſten! 
What harmony is this? My good friends, bark ! 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The butcher ſaw him upon the gallop with a piece 
of fleſh, and called out, flark ye, friend, you may 
make the beſt of your purchaſe, L' Eftrange. 
Hlark ! methinks the roar that late purſu'd me, 
Sinks like che murmurs of a falling wind, Rowe. 


HAR 
Hurt how loud the woods 
Invite you forth ! 
'HarL. 7. / 
1. The filaments of flax. 


2. Any filamentous ſubſtance. 
The general ſort are wicker hives, made of privet, 
willow, or +ar!, daubed with cow-dung. Mortimer. 


Ha'riEQUIN. 2. /. [This name is ſaid to 
have been given by Francis of France to 
a buſy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy 
Charles le guint. Menage derives it more 
probably from a famous comedian that 


Thomſen. 


friends called Harlequins, little Harley. 
Jb.] A buffoon who plays tricks to 


ani. 
The joy of a king for a victory muſt not be like 
that of a Harlequin upon a letter from his miſtreſs. 
Dryden. 
The man in graver tragick known, 
Though his beſt part long ſince was done, 
Still on the ſtage deſires to tarry 
And he who play'd the harlequin, 
After the jeſt -ſti!! loads the ſcene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary. Prior. 
HA'RLOT. 2. /. [herlades, Welſh, a girl. 
Others for Horelet, a little whore. Others 
from the name of the mother of William 
the Conqueror. Hurlet is uſed in Chaucer 
for a low male drudge.] A whore; a 


ſtrumpet. 

Away, my diſpoſition, and poſſeſs me with 
Some Harlot's ſpirit. 
They help thee by ſuch aids as geeſe and har/ots, 

Ben * 
The barbarous Harlots crowd the publick place; 
Go, fools, and purchaſe an unclean embrace. Dryden. 
Ha'kLoTRY. . /. | from Harlot. 
1. Ihe trade of a harlot; fornication. 
= Nor ſhall, 
From Rome's tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
*Gainſt harlotry, while thou art clad fo thin. Dryden. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 
A pecviſh ſelf-will'd har/otry, 
That no perſuaſion can do good upon. Shakeſpeare. 
HARM. 2. . [Ppeapm, Saxon. ] 
1. Injury; crime; wickedneſs, 
2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt. 
We, ignorant of ourſelves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe Powers 
Deny us for our good. Shakeſpeare. 
How are we happy ſtill in fear of harm ? 
But arm precedes not ſin. Milton. 
They ſhould be ſuffered to write on: it would 
keep them out of harm's way, and prevent them 
from evil courſes, Swift, 


To HakM. v. a. To hurt; to injure. 
What ſenſe had I of her ſtol'n hours or luſt ? 

I ſaw't not, thought it not, it Harm'd not me. Shak. 

Paſſions ne'er could grow 

To harm another, or impeach your reſt. Waller. 
After their young are hatched, they brood them 

under their wings, leſt the cold, and ſometimes the 

heat, ſhould 4arm them. Ray. 


Ha'RMFUL. adj. [harm and fall.] Hurtful ; 
miſchievous; noxious; injurious; detri- 
mental, | 
His dearly loved ſquire 
His ſpear of heben- wood behind him bare, 
Whoſe harmful head, thrice heated in the fire, 
Had riven many a breait with pike-head ſquare. 
| Spenfer. 
Let no man fear that harmful creature leſs, be- 
cauſe he ſees the apoſtle ſafe from that poifan. Hall, 
The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, 
without any mixture of barmful quality. Raleigh. 
For flax and oats will burn the tender field, 
And fleepy poppies harmful harveſts yield. Dryden. 
A'RMFULLYe. adv. | from harmful, ] Hurt- 


= 


fully; noxiouſly ; detrimentally, : 


frequented Mr, Harley's houſe, whom his 


divert the populace; a Jack-pudding; a 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| 


2. Unhurt; undamaged. 


nacy in an aged long-practiſed ſinner. 
HarmMo'NiCAL. I adj. | «gporoxc;; harm. 
Ha'sxMoNICK. C 

1. Relating to mulick ; ſuſceptible of mu- 


HA R 
A ſcholar is better occupied in playin ; 3 
than ſpending his time not only ala bal 


11 in ſuch kind of exerciſe. Aſcb 

SL, I/cham, 

A'RMFULNESS> 2. . [from harnful,| 
Hurtfulneſs; miſchievouſneſs; noxlouſ. 


neſs. 


HRM LESS. adj. [from harm. ] 
1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful. 


Touching ceremonies harmleſs in themſelv 
hurtful only in reſpect of =: ee 
decree that thoſe things that were leaſt needſul 1 
newlieſt come, mould be the firſt that were ikea 
away? 2 
She, like harmleſs lightning, throws her 5 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter; hitting 
Each object with a joy. Shakeſpeare, 


The ſhipwright will be careful to gain by his la. 
bour, or at leaſt to ſave himſelf harmleſs, and there. 
fore ſuit his work ſlightly, according to a light price, 

Raleigh, 


Ha'kMLESSLY. adv. [from harmteſs.| In- 


nocently ; without hurt; without crime, 
He ſpent that day free from wordly trouble, har. 
leſely, and in a recreation that became a churchmaq, 
Wali, 

Bullets batter the walls which ſtand inflexible, bo 
fall harmicſ«ly into wood or feathers. Decay of Pie. 


Ha'rxMLESSNESS. 2. / [from Varniſſ. 
Innocence; freedom from tendency to in- 


jury or hurt. 

When, through taſteleſs flat humility, 
In dough-bak'd men ſome Harmleſſneſs we ſee, 
*Tis but his phlegm that's virtuous, and not he. 

| Dome, 

Compare the Harmleſſneſs, the credulity, the ten- 
derneſs, the modeſty, and the ingenuous pliablenc; 
to virtuous counſels, which is in youth untainted, 
with the miſchievouſneſs, the ſlyneis, the craft, the 
impudence, the falſhood, and the confirmed obſti- 
South, 


nique, French, ] 


ſical proportion to each other. 
After every three whole notes, nature requireth, 


| for all harmonical uſe, one half note to be interpoſe!. 


ae 


2. Concordant ; muſical ; proportioned to 


each other: leſs properly. 


Harmonica! ſounds, and diſcordant ſounds, are | 


both active and poſitive; but blackneſs and darkneſs 

are, indeed, but privatives. Bac:n, 
So ſwells each wind-pipe; aſs intones to als, 

Harmonick twang of leather, horn, and braſs, Pe. 


HaR MON IO us. adj. [harmonieux, Fr. from 


harmony. 


1. Adapted to each other; having the parts 


proportioned to each other; ſymmetrical, 
All the wide-extended ſky, 


And all the harmonious worlds on high, 


And Virgil's ſacred work ſhall dye. Corley, 

God has made the intellectual world he 
and beautiful without us; but it will never come 
into our heads all at once; we muſt bring it home 
piece-meal. | Lace. 


2. Having ſounds concordant to each other; 


muſical; ſymphonious. 8 
Thoughts that voluntary move harm? 

bers. = 
The verſe of Chaucer is not 5 to 

they who lived with him, thought it muſical. B.) 


44 num - 
Milton. 
us: 

Jn, 


| Harmo'niousLY. adv. [from harmonini.) 
1. With juſt adaptation and proportion © 


parts to each other. . 
Not chaos- like, together cruſh'd and bruis 45 
But as the world, harmoriou/ly confus'd: 
Where order in variety we fee, _ Par 
And where, though all things differ, they agree: 3 
That all theſe diſtances, motions, and dun 
of matter ſhould be ſo accurately and e 4 
adjuſted in this great variety of our ſyſtem, 3 
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the fortultous hits of blind material cauſes, and muſt 

certainly flow from that eternal fountain of wiſdom. 
| Bentley. 

1. Muſically ; with concord of ſounds. 

If we look upon the world as a muſical inſtru- 


ment, well-tuned, and harmonioufly ſtruck, we 
ouzht not to worſhip the inſtrument, but him that 


makes the muſick. Stilling fleet. 
n] Hanwo'NIOUSNESS. 2. /+ [from harmonious. | 
to proportion; muſicalneſs. 
ws 7, HaiRMONIZE. v. @. [from harmony. | 
8 To adjuſt in fit proportions; to make mu- 


ſical. 


Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 
The motion meaſur'd, Harmonix d the chime. Dryd. 
HARMONY. 2. J. [agporiz; harmonie, Fr.] 
1, The juſt adaptation of one part to an- 


other. | 
The pleaſures. of the eye and ear are but the 


h, 

- eſſects of equality, good proportion, or correſpondence ; 
ſo that equality and correſpondence are the cauſes of 

M harmony. | Bacon. 

ye» The harmony of things, 

e As well as that of ſounds, from diſcord ſprings. 

wh „„ 

but Sure infinite wiſdom muſt accompliſh all its works 

ay. with conſummate Sarmony, proportion, and regu- 

1. larity. 3 Cheyne, 


2, Juſt proportion of ſound; muſical con- 
cord, : | = | 


The ſound 
Symphonious, of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies. Milton. 
e. Harmony is a compound idea, made up of different 
ens ſounds united. Watts. 


3, Concord; correſpondent ſentiment. 


In us both one ſoul, 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair! 
More grateful than harmonious ſounds to th' ear. 
x Milton, 
I no ſooner in my heart divin'd, 
My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 


nu⸗ dull moyes with thine, join'd in connexion ſweet! 

| 5 Milton. 
4 HARNESS. 1. f. [harnois, Fr. ſuppoſed 
0. from ierꝝ or Hiern, Runick ; hiairn, Welſh 


and Erſe, iron. 
1, Armour; defenfive furniture of war. 
domewhat antiquated, | 
„A goodly knight, all dreſs'd in harneſs meet, 
hat from his head no place appeared to his feet. 
Spenſer, 
Of no right, nor colour like to right, oY 
He doth fill fields with harneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
vere I a great man, I ſhould fear to drink : 
Ureat men ſhould drink with harneſs on their throats. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2, The traces of draught horſes, particularly 
of carriages of pleaſure or ſtate: of other 
carriages we ſay geer. 


are 
neſt 
icon. 


he. 


OM 


arts 


ical. 


40. en wilt thou ride? Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 
8 aeir harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. Shak. 
come F. Their {teeds around, | 
home tee from their harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground. 


cle. 
her; 


| ; Dryden. 
2 &NESS. v. 2. [from the noun. 
Jo dreſs in armour, | 


He was barne}t light, and to the field gocs he. 


num- 
iltan. Shakeſpeare. 
o us: Full ity years, harneſs'd in rugged ſteel, be 
54. = endur'd the biting Winter's blaſt, Rowe. 
11. ö wn horſes in their traces. 
n 0 ore the door her iron chariot ſtood 

I read, harneſſed for Journey new. Spenſer, 


eſs the horſes, and 
ries, and get up the horſemen 
and we forth with your Ae Fer. xlvi. 4. 
and chain uſu my ground, my horſe is harneſſed 
ed to my plough. Hales Origin of Mankind. 


Poe. To the Harne 
: ed yok 

5 They lend their ——— their toil. 

zbove LARP, „ . Thomſon. 
the . J. Ipeanp, Saxon; harpe, French. 
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It is uſed through both the Teutonick and 
Roman dialects, and has been long in uſe. ] 
Romanuſq; lyra plaudat tibi, Barbarus harpa. 
Ven. Fort. ] 
1. A lyre; an inſtrament ſtrung with wire 
and commonly ſtruck with the finger. 
Arion, when through tempeſts cruel wreck 


He forth was thrown into the greedy ſeas, 
Through the ſweet muſick which his harp did 


| make 
Allur'd a dolphin him from death to eaſe. Spenſer. 
They touch'd their golden 4arps, and hymning 
prais'd 
God and his works. Milton. 
Nor wanted tuneful harp, nor vocal quire; 
The muſes ſung, Apollo touch'd the lyre. Dryden. 


2. A conſtellation. 
Next ſhines the Harp, and through the liquid ſkies 
The ſhell as lighteſt, nrſt begins to riſe; © 
Thus when ſweet Orpheus ſtruck to liſt'ning rocks 
He ſenſes gave, and ears to wither'd oaks. 
To Hare. v. z. [Harper, French, from the 
noun. | | 
1. To play on the harp. 
I heard the voice of harpers barping with their 
harps. : Rew. 
Things without life giving ſound, whether pipe 
or harp, except they give a diſtinction in the ſounds, 


how ſhall it be known what is piped or — 5 a 

7 I Cor. 
. The helmed cherubim, 

And ſworded ſeraphim, 

Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks with wings diſplay'd, 

Harping in loud and ſolemn quire, 

With unexpreſſive notes to heav'n's new-born heir. 

Milton. 


You harp a little too much upon one ſtring. Collier. 

2. To touch any paſſion, as the harper 
touches a ſtring; to dwell on a ſubject. 

Gracious duke, 
Harp not on that, nor do not baniſh reaſon 
For inequality; but let your reaſon ſerve | 
To make the truth appear. . Meaſe for Meaf. 
For thy good caution, thanksf: | 
Thou'ſt barp'd mv fear aright, SH. Macbeth, 
He ſeems 
Proud and diſdainful, Haring on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was. SIe. Aut. and Cleop. 

Ha'rPER. 2. . [from harp.] A player on 

the harp. 
Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, 
Nor to the motion of a ſchoolboy's tongue; 
Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind 5arpr1's ſong. Shak, 
I'm the god of the harp: ſtop, my tair2it:—in vain 
Nor the harp, nor the Harper, could fetch her again. 
| Ticketl. 

Ha R PING Iron. u. ſ. | from harpago, Latin. | 
A bearded dart with a line faſtened to 
the handle, with which whales are ſtruck 
and caught. 5 

The boat which on the firſt aſſault did go, 

Struck with a harping iron the younger he; 

Who, when he felt his fide fo rudely goar'd, 
Loud as the ſea that nourith'd him he roar'd. . 

Ha RPONE ER. 2. /. [ harponeur, Fr. from 
harpoon.] He that throws the harpoon 
in whalefiſhing. 

Hareo'on. 2. . [harpon, French.] A 
harping iron. 

HA RPSICHORD. 2. A muſical inſtru- 
ment, ſtrung with wires, and played by 
ſtriking keys. 

Ha'zevy. 2. . [harpyia, Latin; harpie, har- 
De, French.] ; 

1. The harpies were a kind of birds which 
had the faces of women, and foul long 
claws, very filthy creatures, hich, when 
the table was furniſhed for Phineus, came 
flying in, and devouring or carrying 


away the greater part of the victuals, did 


Creech. | 


HAR 


ſo defile the reſt that they could not be 
endured. | Raleigh. 
That an Harpy is not a centaur is by this way 
as much a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 
Lacke. 
2. A ravenous wretch; an extortioner. 
I will do you any ambaſſage to the pigmies, rather 
than hold three words conference with this harpy. 
£ Shakeſpeare, 
Ha'rqueBuss. 2. /. [See ARQUeBuss.] 
A handgun, | 
Ha'ReUEBUSSIER. z. J. [from harquebuſs.] 
One armed with a harquebuſs. 
Twenty thouſand nimble harguebuſſiers were 
ranged in length, and but tive in a rank. Anolles. 
Hax&RIDa'N. 2. /. [corrupted from haridelle, 
a worn-out worthleſs horſe.] A decayed 
ſtrumpet. oP 
She juſt endur'd the Winter ſhe began, 
And in four months a batter'd harridan ; 
Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, and ſhrunk, 
To bawd for others, and go ſhares with punk. Swift, 
HARROW. 2. /. | charroue, French; harcke,. 
German, a rake.] A frame of timbers 
crofling each other, and ſet with teeth, 


clods, and throw the earth over the ſeed, 
The land with daily care | | 

Is exercis'd, and with an iron war Oe 

Of rakes and harrows. Diyden. 
ridge, harrow it right up and down. Mortimer. 

To HARROW. v. a. from the noun. ] 


1. To cover with earth by the harrow. 
Friend, harrow in time, by ſome manner of 
means, 
Nat only thy peaſon, but alſo thy beaas. 
2. To break with the harrow. 
Can'it thou bind the unicorn with his band in the 
furrow? or will he barrow the valleys aiter thee ? 


TH tre 


Let the Volſcians 
Plow Rome, and Harro Italy. 
3. To tear up; to rip up. 

I could a tale untold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would He up thy foul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres. 

, Shakeſps 

Imagine vou behold me bound and ſcourg'd, 

My aged muſcles harrow'd up with whips; 
Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. 
4. To pillage; to ſtrip; to lay waſte. See 
Harry, which in Scottiſh is the ſame 

thing. 

As the king did excel in good commonwealth 
laws, ſo he had in ſecret a deſign to make uſe of 
them, as well for collecting of treaſure as for cor- 
recting of manners; and ſo meaning thereby to 
barrow his people, did accumulate them the rather. 

: Bacon. 
5. To invade; to haraſs with incurſions, 
[From penzian, Saxon. | Obſolete. 

And he that H hell with heavy ſtowre, 
The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly 

bowre. 3 Fairy Queen. 

Moſt glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did'ſt make thy triumph over death and fin; 

And having 44rrow'd hell, didit bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win. Spenſer. 

6. To diſturb; to put into commotion. 
LO ſhould rather be written harry, harer, 


rench.] | 
Moſt like: it harrows me with fear and wonder. 
n Shakeſp. 
Amaz'd I ſtood, harrow'd with grief and care. 
| Milten, 
HAN ROW. iter. An exclamation of ſud- 


den diſtreſs. Now out of uſe. 
Harrow now out and weal av ay, he cried; 


What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light, 


Sha teſpeare. 


Rode. 


| To ſee my lord ſo deadly damniiy d? Spenſer, 
Ha'xzow ER, 


drawn over ſowed ground to break the 


Two ſmall bar:4205, that clap on each fide of the 
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HAR 
1!\'rzower. . / [from harrow,] 
1. He ho harrows, 

2. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth. 
Fo HARRY. v. a. [harer, French. ] 


1. To teaze; to hare; to ruffle. 
Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill. 


U repeat me much 
That I ſo harry'd him. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In Scotland it ſignifies to rob, plunder, 
or oppreſs: as, oe harried à zeſt; that 


is, he took the young away: as alſo, Be 


harried me oz of houſe and home; that is, 


he robbed me of my goods, and turned 
me out of doors. See 1% HAN ROW. 
HARSH. ad;. [herwiſche, German, Skinrer.] 
1. Auſtere; roughly ſour. 
Our nature here. is not unlike our wine; 
Some ſorts, when old, continue briſk and fine: 
So age's gravity may ſeem ſevere, 
But nothing har/þ or bitter ought t'appear. Denham. 
Sweet, bitter, four, Harb and ſalt, are all the 
epithets we have to denommate that numberle!s va- 
riety of ;vliſhes Locke. 
The ſame defect of heat which gives a fierceneſs 
to our natures, may contribute to that rouglineſs of 
our language, which bears ſome analogy to the 19/5 
fruit ot colder countries. | Swift. 
2. Rough to the ear. 
A name unmuſical to Volſcian ears, 
And Harb in ſound to thine. Shakeſpeare. 
Age mit, -what nature never gives the young, 
Have taught the {mooranefs of thy native tongue; 
But ſatire needs nat that, and wit will ſhine 
Ihrough the harſh cadence of a rugged line. Dryden. 
The unneceſſary confonants made their ſpelling 
tedious, and their pronunciation har/h. Dryden. 
Thy lord commands thee now 
With a Harb voice, and ſupercilious brow, 
To ſervile duties. 
3. Crabbed; motoſe; peeviſh. | 
He was a wiſe man and an eloquent; but in his 
nature Harſh and haughty. Bacon. 
Bear patiently the ha words of thy enemies, 
as knowing that the anger of an enemy admoniſhes 
us of our duty. Taylor. 
No +4arfh reflection let remembrance raiſe; 
Forbear to mention what thou can'ſt not praiſe. Prior. 
A certain quickneſs of apprehenſion inclined him 
to kindle into the firſt motions of anger; but, for 
à long time betore he died, no one heard an intem- 
perate or har word proceed from him. Altterbury. 
4. Rugged to the touch; rough. 
Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, 
or ſome harſh ſand; and red feels very ſmooth. Boyle. 
5. Unpleaſing; rigorous. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd; 
Though Harſb the precept, yet the preacher charm'd. 


D/ yden. 

Ha'ssHLY. adv. | from Harb. 

1. Sourly; auſterely to the palate, as unripe 
fruit. 

2. With violence; in oppoſition to gentle- 
neſs, unleſs in the following paſſage it ra- 
ther ſignifies unripely. 

"Till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap; or be with eaſe 
Gather'd, not 542 y pluck'd. 
3. Severely; moroſely; crabbedly. 
I would rather he was a man of a rough temper, 
that would treat me Hr, than of an effeminate 

4. Unpleafantly to the ear. 

My wife is in a wayward mood to-day? 
I tell you, *ewould found Sarſbly in her ears. Shakeſ. | 

Get from him why he puts on this confuſion, 
(Grating Jo Harſy all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dang'rous lunacy. Shakeſpeare. : 

The rings of iron that on the doors were hung, 

Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung. Dryden. 

Ha'zsHness. ». /. {from Hanſb.] | 

4. Sourneſs; auſtere taſte, 

Take an apple aud roll it upon a table hard: 


Dryden. 


Ailton. 


5 
4 


2. Roughneſs to the ear. 


4. Crabbedneſs; moroſeneſs; peeviſhneſs. 


HAR 
| the rolling doth ſoften and ſweeten the fruit, which 


is nothing but the ſmooth diſtribution of the ſpirits 
into the parts; for the unequal diſtribution of the 


ſpirits maketh the har/dreſs. Bacon. 


Neither can the natural ef, of the French 
or the perpetual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect 
harmony like the Italian. | Dryden. 

Cannot I admire the height of Milton's invention, 
and the ſtrength of his expreſſion, without defending 
his antiquated words, and the perpetual Har/hneſs of 
their ſound? Dryden. 

Tis not enough no Han neſi gives offence; 

The ſound muit ſeem an echo to the ſenſe, Pope. 
3. Ruggedneſs to the touch. 8 

Harſbneſs and ruggedneſs of bodies is unpleaſant to 

the touch. Bacon. 


Thy tender hefted nature ſhall not give | 
Thee o'er to har/hneſs : her eyes are hierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Shakeſpeare. 

HART. 2. /. he opr, Saxon.] A he- deer; 
the male of the roe. 

That inſtant was I turn'd into a hart, 

And my deſires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
E'er ſince purſue me. Shakeſpeare. 

: The deer | 
And fearful arts di wander every where 
Amidſt the dogs. May's Virgil. 

HARTSHORN. 2. / | 


ways, and under many forn:s. What is uſed here arc 
the whole horns of the common male deer, which 
fall off every year. This ſpecies is the fallow deer; 
but ſome tell us, that the medicinal Hargſbarn ſhould 
be that of the true hart or ſtag. The ſalt oi Harſſhorn 
is a great ſudorifick, and the ſpirit has all the virtues 
of volatiie alkalies: it is uſed to bring people out of 
füntings by its pungency, holding it under the noſe, 
aud pouring down ſome drops of it in water. Hill. 
Ramoſe concretions of the volatile falts are ob- 
ſervable upon the glaſs of the receiver, whilſt the 
ſpirits of vipers and har{/hor7 are drawn. Woodard. 


Ha'xTSHORN. 2. J. An herb. Ainfaworth. 
HAK T-RO TAL. 2. /. A plant. A ſpecies 
of buckthorn plantain. | 
HA RTSTONG UE. /. [ lingua cerviua, Lat.] | 
A plant. 


It commonly grows out from the joints of old 


There are very tew of them in Europe. Miller. 
Hart/tcngue is propagated by parting the roots, and 
alſo by ſeed. Mortimer, 
HAAR TwOR Tr. 2. /. [tordylium, Latin. ] An 
umbelliterous plant. | Miller. 
HA'RVES'T. *. /. [PÞxppere, Saxon] 
1. The ſeaſon of reaping and gathering the 
COrn. 
As it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
And thortly comes to harveſt. Shakeſpeare. 
With Jarveſi work he is worſe than in Spring. 
; L' Eftrange. 
2. The corn ripened, gathered and inned. 
From Ireland come I with my itrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd. Shake. 
When the father is too fondly kind, | 
Such ſeed he ſows, ſuch barve# hall he find. Dryd. 
3. The product of labour. 
Let us the harveſt of our labour eat; 
Tis labour makes the coarſeſt diet ſweet. Dryden. 
HA'RVEST-HOME. 2. /+ | 
1. The ſong winch the reapers ſing at the 
feaſt made for having inned the harveſt, 
Your hay it is mow'd, and your corn is reap'd; 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap'd ; 
Come, my boys, come, 
Come, my boys, come, 
And merrily roar out barvy/t-bome. 
2. The time of gathering harveſt, 
At Harveſt-bome, and en the ſhearing-day, 
When he ſhould thanks to Pan and Pales pay. Dryd. 


Dryden. 


| 


walls and buildings, where they are moiſt and ſhady. | 


; 


Hartſhorn is a drug that comes into uſe many 3 


HAS 
His wife T will uſe as the k TE 
| rogue's coffer; and there's my — Cuckal 
. . Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjy 
Ha'rvesT-LORD, 2. /. The head reaper at 
the harveſt. 
Grant Larve/t-lord more hy a pen 
To call on his ee the r Jag 2 a wa 
Ha'xvesTeR. 2. . [from hare.) One 
who works at the harveſt, | | 
Ha'xRVESTMAN. v. / [ harveſt and man,] A 
labourer in harveſt. - DS 1 
Like to a harveſſ- man that's taſk'd to moy 
Or all, or loſe his hire. 8 Shakeſpear: 
To HasH. v. 2. [hacher, French, | a 
mince; to chop into ſmall pieces and 
mingle. ; 
He rais'd his arm 
Above his head, and rain'd a ſtorm 
Of blows fo terrible and thick, ; 
As if he meant to Y her quick. Heading, 
What have they ta complain of but toy gien 
variety, though ſome of the diihes be not fericy n 
the exactelt order, and politeneſs; but hates 2p in 
haſte ? : Garth, 
Hask. 2. /. This ſeems to ſignify a caſe 
or habitation made of ruſhes or flags. 
Obſolete. | 2 
Phœbus, weary of his yearly taſk, 
Eſtablihed hath his ſtecds in lowly lay, 
And taken up his inn in fiſhes haſt, 


Ha'sLErT. . [ haſla, Iſlandick, a bun. 
Ha'xsLET. { ale; haftercl, haſlerean, lojtin, 
French.] The heart, liver, and lights of 
a hog, with the windpipe, and part of 
the throat to it. | 
Hasy. 2. /. [hæyy, Saxon, whence in 
ſome provinces it is yet called 4%. 
A claſp folded over a ſtaple, and faltene! 
on with a padlock. 
Have doors to open and ſhut at pleaſ re, wi! 
haſps to them. Mriing, 
To Hasy. v. 2. [from the noun.| 10 
ſhut with a haſp. 
Ha'ssoc R. z. ſ. [ haſeck, German.] Stir, 
1. A thick mat on which men Knee! at 
church. 
He found his pariſhioners very irregular; 2's 3 
order to make them kneel, and join in the rclport% 
he gave every one of them a Hie and comma 
prayer book. PUT 
2. In Scotland it is applied to an! thing 
made of ruſhes or privet, on wich 
rſon may fit: it is therefore probate 
that haſſock and haſt are the ſame. 
Has r. Ihe ſecond perſon ſingular ol bart 
HASTE. 2. / [haſte, French; hate, Dat 
1. Hurry; ſpeed; nimbleneſs; precp® 
tion. 


Spenſe, 


Spare him, death! 
But O, thou wilt not, can'ſt not Galen 
Haſte hath never time to hear. EY 
Our lines reform'd, and not compo>'d in Cale 
Poliſh'd like marble, would like marble latt 
But as the preſent, ſo the laſt age wilt; V 
In both we find like negligence and wit. ©, 
In as much hafte as 1 am, I cannot aden 
an example. 2 
The wretched father running to their 2 
With pious haſte, but vain, they next 1 
2. Paſſion ; vehemence. _ par 
I ſaid in my Haſte all men are las. 


14 
I: 7 « Halt 
To HAST E. gp 1. [ hafter, French; os 


ſ pare ! 


43 
de. Dy 


To Ha'srexn, Dutch. 3 
1. To make haſte; to be in a hug; 
buſy ; to be ſpeedy. 

1 have not Salinas hw 


ee. | 
2. To move with ſwiftneſs; eagerrth, 
hurry, [ 


00 
. ” 104 
being a paſtor ©", 


"I 


3- The opportunity of gathering treaſure, 
. 2 x 


e 
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HAS” 


„Is Clans, 1 do know him by his gaitz 
We is a friend. Cinna, where haſte you ſo? Shak, 
They were troubled and haſted aways Pſalms, 


All thoſe things are paſſed away like a ſhadow, | 


ind as a poſt that haſted by. Wiſdom. 
Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. Denham. 


Theſe rites perform'd, the prince, without delay, 

Haſtes to the nether world, his deſtin'd way. Dryd. 

To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte 
Of ſandy Pyle, the royal youth ſhall hate. Pope, 
Soon as the ſun awakes, the ſprightly court 
t Leave their repoſe, and Hhaſten to the ſport. * Prior. 
7% HAs TE. IM v. a. To puſh forward; to 
Ty HA s TEN. urge on; to precipitate; 
to drive a ſwifter pace. 
Let it be ſo haſted, that ſupper be ready at the 
ſartheſt by five of the clock. Shakeſpeare. 
All hopes of ſuccour from your arms ale paſt ; 
To ſave us now, you mult our ruin Haſte. Dryden. 
Each ſees his lamp with diff'rent luſtre crown'd ; 

Each knows his courſe with diffrent periods bound ; 

And in his paſſage through the liquid ſpace, 

Nor haſtens, nor retards his neighbour's race. Prior. 
Ha'sTENER, 2. . [from haften.] One 
that haſtens or hurries. | 
Ha'sTILY., adv. [from Haſty.] 

1. In a hurry; ſpeedily; nimbly; quickly. 
A voice chat called loud and clear, 
Come hither, hither, O come haſtily! Spenſer. 
If your grace incline that we ſhould live, 
You mult not fir, too haſtily forgive. Waller. 
The next to danger, hot purſu'd by fate, 

Half cloth'd, half naked, haſtily retire. Dryden. 
2. Raſhly ; precipitately. 

Without conſidering conſequences, we haſtily en- 

gaged in a war which hath colt us ſixty millions. 

| | Swift. 

3. Paſſionately ; with vehemence. 

Ha'sriness. 2. . [from haſty. | 
1. Haſte; ſpeed. 


2, Hurry; precipitation. | 

A fellow being out of breath, or ſeeming to be 

for haſte, with humble -4aftireſs told Baſilius. 
Sidney, 
3. Raſh; eagerneſs. 

The turns of his verſe, his breakings, his proprie- 
ty, his numbers, and his gravity, I have as far imi- 
tated as the poverty of our language, and the haſtinefs 
of my performance, would allow. Dryden, 

There is moſt juſt cauſe to fear, leſt our 4a/ti- 
neſs to embrace a thing of ſo perilous conſequence, 
ſhould cauſe poſterity to feel thoſe evils. coker, 

4. Angry teſtineſs; paſſionate vehemence. | 
Ha's TI xGS. 2. J. [from haſty.] Peas that 
come early. 

The large white and green ha/tings are not to be 
fet till the cold is over. Mortimer, 

Hals rx. adj. [haftif, Fr. from hofte; hasftig, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Quick; ſpeedy. 

Is this the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 

The filters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 

When we have chid the 44aiy footed time 

For parting us! Shakeſpeares 
2. Paſſionate; vehement. 

He that is flow to wrath is of great underſtanding; 
dut he that is haſty of ſpirit exalteth folly, Fas 
3. Raſh; precipitate, 

Sce'ſt thou a man that is hy in his words? 

There is more hope of a fool than of him. Proverbs. 

Be not raſh with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be buſty to utter any thing before God. 

Eccl. v. 2. 
4. Early ripe. 

Beauty ſhall be a fading flower, and as the haſty 
Fruit before the Summer, | Iſala 
ASTY-PUDDING. 2. J. A pudding made 
of milk and flower, boiled quick toge- 
ther; as alſo of oatmeal and water boiled 
together, | 
. baſty-padding is thy chieſeſt diſh, 

Wich bullock's liver, or ſome ſtinking fiſh, Dorſet. 

Vor. I. 4 


— 


* 


HAT 
| HAT. . J. [hær, Saxon; hatt, German.) 
A cover for the head. 
She's as big as he is; and there's her thrum hat, 
and her muffler too. Shakeſpeare. 
Oiut of mere ambition you have made | 
Your holy hat be ſtampt on the king's coin. Shak. 
His hat was like a helmet, or Spanith montero. 
Bacon. 
Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, 
And with ſoft words his droopiag ſpirits cheer'd ; 
His Hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 
And in his hand he bore the ſleep-compelling rod. 
; > Dryden. 
Ha'rBANnD, 2. J. [hat and band.] A ſtring 
tied round the hat, 


They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes of 


divers colours, ſet round like hatbands. Bacon. 
Room for the noble gladiator ! ſee | 
His coat and hatband ſhew his quality, Dryden. 


Ha'rcast. 2. J. [hat and caſe, ] A ſlight 
box for a hat. | 

I might mention a hatcaſe, which I would not 

exchange for all the beavers in Great Britain. Addiſon. 


To HATCH. v. 4. [hecken, German, as 
Sinner thinks, from heghen, eghen, x, 
egg, Saxon. | 

1. To produce young from eggs by the 
warmth of incubation. 

He kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for th' enſuing Spring. Denham, 


The tepid caves, and fens and ſhores, 
Their brood as numerous Hatch fwm th' eggs, that 


ſoon 
Burſting with kindly rapture, forth diſclos'd 
Their callow young. Milton. 


2. To quicken the egg by incubation. 
When they have laid ſuch a number of eggs as they 
can conveniently cover and Hatch, they give over, and 
degin to ſit. Ray. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, till 
it is able to ſhift for itſelf. Addiſon. 


3. To produce by precedent action. 

Which thing they very well know, and, I doubt 
not, will eafily confeſs, who live to their great both 
toil and grief, where the blaſphemies of Arians are 
renewed by them; who, to hatch their hereſy, have 
choſen thoſe churches as fitteſt neſts, where Atha- 
nafius's creed is not heard. Hooker. 


4. To form by meditation ; fo contrive. 
He was a man harmleſs and faithful, and one who 


always intended his ſafety and honour, Hayward. 
5. {From hacher, to cut.] To ſhade by lines 
in drawing or graving. 
Who firſt ſhall wound, through others arms, his 
| blood appearing freſh, 
Shall win this ſword, filver'd and Hatcht. Chapman. 
Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in brafs; and ſuch again 
As venerable Neſtor, Halch'd in ſilver, 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle- tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienced tongue. Shakeſpeare, 
Thoſe tender hairs, and thoſe hatching ſtrokes of 
the pencil, which make a kind of minced meat in 
painting, are never able to deceive the fight, Dryden. 


To HATCH. v. 2. | 
1. To be in a ſtate of growing quick. 
He obſerved circumſtances in eggs, whilſt they 
were hatching, which varied. Boyle, 
2. Fo be in a ſtate of advance towards effect. 
HaTCH. 2. /. er the verb.] 
1. A brood excluded from the egg. 
2. The act of excluſion from the egg. 
3. Diſcloſure ; diſcovery. 


Something's in his ſoul, 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood : - 
And, I do doubt, the hatch and the diſcloſe _ 
Will be ſome danger. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


4. [Hæca, Saxon; hecke, Dutch, a bolt.] A 
half door ; a door with opening over it: 


never hatched any hopes prejudicial to the king, but 


| 


HAT 
perhaps from hacher, to cut, as a hatch is 
part of a door cut in two. RT” 

Something about, a little from the right, 
In at the window, or elſe o'er the batch. Shakeſpeare: 
5. [In the plural.] The doors or openings 
by which they deſcend from one deck or 


floor of a ſhip to another. 

To the king's ſhip, inviſible as thou art, 
dere _ _ find the mariner's aſleep 4 | P 

nder the hatches, Shakeſpeare's . 

There ſhe's hid ; 9p Ivy 
The mariners all under hatches ſtow'd. Shakeſp. 

So ſeas, impell'd by winds with added pow'r, 

Aſſault the fides, and o'er the hatches tow'r, Dryden. 

A ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore ; ; 

The plank was ready laid for ſafe aſcent, 

For ſhelter there the trembling ſhadow bent, 

And ikipp'd and ſkulk'd, and under hatches went. 

Dryden. 
6. To be under HarehEs. To be in a ſtate 
of ignominy, poverty, or depreſſion. 

He aſſures us how this fatherhood continued its 
courſe, "till the captivity in Egypt, and then the 
poor fatherhood was under hatches. Locke. 

7. Hatches, Floodgates. Ainſworth. 

To HA'TCHEL. v. a. [hachelen, German.] 
To beat flax ſo as to ſeparate the fibrous 
from the brittle part. 

The aſbeſtos mentioned by Kircher, in his de- 
ſcription of China, put into water, moulders like 
clay, and is a fibrous ſmall excreſcence, like hairs 
growing upon the ſtones; and for the harchelling, 


ſpinning, and weaving it, he refers to his mundus ſub- 
terraneus, Woodward. 


Ha'TCHEL. 2. . [from the verb; Hachel, 
German.] The inſtrument with which 
flax is beaten, | 

Ha'TCHELLER. z. . [from hatchel.] A 

| beater of flax. 

HA'TCHET. 2. /. [hache, hachetee, French; 


aſcia, Latin.] A ſmall axe. 
The Hatchet is to hew the irregularities of ſtuff. 
| Moxons 
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His harmful hatchet he hent in his hand, 
And to che field he ſpeedeth. Spenſer, 
Ye ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and the help 
of a hatchet. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Nails, hammers, hatchers (harp, and halters firong, 


Crafhaw, 

Tyrrheus, the foſter-father of the beaſt, : 
Then clench'd a hatcher in his horny ſiſt. Dryden. 
Our countryman prefented him with a curious , 
hatchet, and aiking him whether it had a good edge, 
tried it upon the donor, Addiſon. 
HAT CHET-FTACR. 2. . An ugly face; 
ſuch, I ſuppoſe, as might be hewn out of 
a block by a hatchet, | 

An ape his own dear image will embrace: 

An ugly beau adorcs a hatchet-face. Dryden. 
Har CHNHENT. 2. . [Corrupted from 
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atchirvement, See ATCHIEVEMENT.] Ar- 
mortal eſcutcheon placed over a door at a 
funeral. ö 


His means of death, his obſcure funeral, 
No trophy, ſword, nor Hctehment o'er his bones, 
No noble rites nor formal oſtentation, 
Cry to be heard. Shakeſpeare. 
Ha'Tcuway, 2. J. [hatches and way, ] The 
way over or through the hatches. ? 
To HATE. v. 3. | Þavian, Saxon.] To 
deteſt; to abhor; to abominate; to re- 
ard with the paſſion contrary to love. 
You are, I think, aſſur'd I love you not. 
—Yeur majeſty hath no juſt cauſe to Hate me. Shak, 
Do all men kill the thing they Co not love? 
Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 
— Every offence is not a hate at firtt, Shakgfpeare. 
Thoſe old inhabitaats of thy holy land thou 2a. 
for doing moſt odious works. .d. xii. 4. 
But whativever our jarring fortunes prove, 
Though our lords Hate, methinke we two muy /ve. - + 
| = Dryden, 
6 A Hare, 
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Har. 2. . ſabe, Saxon.] Malignity; 


Ha T ETUI. Þdj. [hate and full. 


Ha'TervULLY. adv. [from Bateful.] 


 Ha'rTits, x. /. [from Lal.] A maker of 
hats. 


HAT 


deteſtation; the contrary to love. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your hate. Shakeſpeare. 
Hate to Mezentius, arm'd five hundred more. 
: | Dryden. 
Nauſicaa teaches, that the afflicted are not always 
the objects of divine hate. Broome s Notes on the Od. 


1. That which cauſes abhorrence; odious; 
abominable; deteſtable. 
My name's Macbeth. 
— The devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. Shakeſpeare, 
There is no vice more hatefu! to God and man 
than ingratitude. | Peacham. 
| What owe I to his commands 
| Who hates me, and hath hither thruſt me down, 
To fit in Hateful office here confin'd, 


Inhabitant of heav'n, and heav'nly born? Millon. 
I hear the tread | 
Of hateful ſteps; I muſt be viewleſs now. Milton. 


But Umbriel, hate/#/ gnome! forbears not ſo ; 

He breaks the phial whence the ſorrows flow. Pope. 
2. That which feels abhorrence ; abhorrent; 

deteſting; malignant; malevolent. 

Palamon, compell'd 

No more to try the fortune of the field; 

And, worſe than death, to view with hateful eyes 

His rival's conqueſt. Dryden. 


1. Odiouſly; abominahly. 
2. Malignantly; maliciouſly. 
All their hearts ſtood 4ateful!y appald 
Long ſince. Chapman. 
They ſhall deal with thee Catefully, take away all 
thy labour, and leave thee naked and bare. 
Exel. xxiii. 29. 
Ha'TervULNEss. . / from Hateful.] Odi- 
ouſneſs. 
Ha'TzR. 2. / [from hate.] One that hates; 
an abhorrer; a deteſter. | 
I of her underſtood of that moſt noble conſtancy, 
which whoſoever loves not, ſhews himſelf to be a 
hater of virtue, and unworthy to live in the fociety 


ef mankind. Sidney. 
Whiltt he ſtood up and ſpoke, 

He was my maſter, and I wore my life 

To ſpend upon his 4aters. Shakeſpeare. 


An enemy to Gall, and a hater of all good. Breton. 
They never wanted fo much knowledge as to in- 
form and convince them of the unlawtulneſs of a 
man's being a raurderer, an Hater of God, and a 
covenant-breaker. Seuth, 
Ha'Trep. x. /. [from Fate] Hate; ill- will; 
malignity; malevolence ; diſlike ; abhor- 
rence ; deteftation ; abomination ; the 
paſſion contrary to love. 
Hatred is the thought of the pain which any thing 
preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us. Locke. 
I wiſh I had a cauſe to ſeek him there, 
To oppoſe his hatred fully. Shakeſpeare. 
Hatred is the paſſion of defiance, and there is a 
kind of averſation and hoſtility included in its very 
eflence ; but then, if there could have been hatred 
in the world when” there was ſcarce any thing 
odious, it would have ated within the compats of its 
proper object, 
Hiitreds are often begotten from ſlight and almoſt 
Innocent occaſions, and quarrels propogated in the 
world. Locke. 
Retain no malice nor hatred againſt any : be ready 
to do them all the kindneſs you are able. Wake. 
She is a Preſbyterian of the moſt rank and virulent 
kind, and conſequently has an inveterate hatred to 
the church, | Swift. 
flatred has in it the guilt of murder, and luſt the 
guilt of adultery. ” Oherleck. 
To HATTTER. wv. 2. [Perhaps corrupted 
from bacter.] To haraſs; to weary ; to 
-wear out with fatigue. 


He's hatter'd out with penance, Dryden. 


ö 


ö 


South. 


HAV 
A Batter ſells a dozen of hats for five ſhillings 
a- piece. Swift. 
Ha'TTOCK. 2. . [ attach, Erſe.] A ſhock of 
corn. 
Hav'BERK. z. /. [hanberg, old French. 
A coat of mail; a breaſt- plate. 
Him on the hauberk ſtruck the princeſs ſore, 


That quite diſparted all the linked frame, 
And pierced to the ſkin. Fairy Queen. 


The mighty maces with ſuch haſte deſcend, 
They break the bones, and make the ſolid armour 
bend. Dryden. 


To Have. v. a. in the preſent I have, 
thou t, he hath; we, ye, they have; 
pret.. and part. paſſ. had. [habar, Go- 
thick; pabban, Saxon; hebben, Dutch; 
avoir, French; avere, Ital.] 

1. Not to be without. 

I have brought him before you, that after exa- 
mination had, I might Va ſomething to write. 

| | Acis, xxv. 26. 

2. To carry; to wear. 

Upon the maſt they ſaw a young man, who ſat as 


on horſeback, having nothing upon him. Sidney. 
3. To make uſe of. 
I have no Levite to my prieſt. Jud ges. 


4. To poſſeſs. 

He that gathered much had nothing over, and 

he that gathered little 5ad no lack. 
5. To obtain; to enjoy; to poſſeſs. 

Now, O Father, glority me with thine own ſelf, 
with the glory which I Hd with thee before the 
world was Fohn, xvii. 5+ 

6. To take; to receive. 


felicitas, and which I ſuppoſe he had from tre felici- 
ter audere of Hotace. , Dryden. 


7. To be in any ſtate; to be attended with 


or united to as accident or concomitant. 
Have I necd of madmen, that ye have brought this 
fellow? | 1 Sam. xxi. 15. 
8. To put; to take. 
That done, go and cart it, and bæve it away. Tuer. 
9. Jo procure; to find. 

I would have any one name to me that tongue, 
that one can ſpeak as he ſhould do, by the rules of 
grammar. - Locke. 

10. Not to neglect; not to omit, 

I cannot ſpeak; if my heart be not ready to 
burſt! Well, ſweet Jack, have a care of thyſelf. Shak, 

Your plea is good; but ill I ſay beware: 
Laws are explain'd by men; ſo have a care. 

11. To hold; to regard. 

Of the maid ſervants thail I be had in honour. 

2 Sam. 

The proud have had me greatly in deriſion. Pſalms. 


12. To maintain ; to hold opinion. 
Sometimes they will have them to be natural 
heat, whereas fome of them are crude and cold ; and 
ſometimes they will Save them to be the qualities of 
the tangible parts, whcreas they are things by them- 
ſelves. CON. 
* ; 
13. to contain. | a 
You have of theſe pedlars that have more in 'em 
than you'd think, biter. Shakeſpeare. 
} will never trutt a man again for keeping his ſword 
clean; nor. beliove he can Save every thing in him 
by wearing his apparel neatly. Shakeſpeare. 
14. To require; to claim. 
What would theſe madmen have © 
Firſt they would bribe us without pence, 
| Deceive us without common ſenſe, | 
And without pow'r enſlave. Dryden. 


15. To be a huſhand or wife to another. 


Pepe. 


— 


woman's apparel, I would not have had him. Shak. 


ment. | 
If we maintain things that are eſtabliſhed, we have 
to ſtrive with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply 
rooted in the hearts of men. Hooker. 


5 4 


Exod. xvi. 18. 


A ſecret happineſs in Petronius is called carigſa 


If I had been married to him, for all he was in 


Die. | 


Hanberks and helms are hew'd with many a wound; 


16. To be engaged, as in a taſk or *employ- | 


HAY 


[ The Spanĩard's captain never hath to meddle with; 


his ſoldiers pay. Spenſer on Ireland, 
Of the evils which hindered the peace and good 
ordering of that land, the inconvenience of the laws 
was the firſt which you had in hand. Spenſer, 
Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their merchants, and their common, Bacon. 
17. Towiſh; to deſire; in a lax ſenſe, 
I had rather he a door-keeper in the houſe of n 
God, than to dwell in the tents of wickedneſs.-P/ah;, 
I would have no man diſcourages with that kind 
of life or ſeries of actions, in which the choice of 
others, or lis own-neceſlities, may have engaged him, 


| Addiſon, 
18. To buy. | | 
If theſe trifles were rated only by art and artfulneſe, 
we ſhould have them much cheaper. Collier. 
19. It is moſt uſed in Engliſh, as in other 
European languages, as an auxiliary verb 
to make the tenſes ; have, haſt, and hath, 
or has, the preterperfect; and had, ard. 
hadſt the preterpluperfect. 
If there Had been words enow between them to 
have expreſſed provocation, they Had gone together 
by the ears. Congre ut. 
I have heard one of the greateſt geniuſes this age 
has produced, who had been trained up in all the 
polite ſtudies of antiquity, aſſure me, upon his being 
obliged to ſearch into records, that he at laft took au 
incredible pleaſure in it. Addiſar. 
Have not here conſidered cuſtom as it mikez 
things eaſy, but as it renders them delightful; and 
though others Have made the ſame reflections, it i: 
poſſible they may not have drawn thoſe uſes from it. 
Addiſcn, 
That admirable precept which Pythagoras is fad 
to have given to his diſciples, and which that philo- 
| ſopher muſt have drawn from the obſervation I hace 
enlarged upon.  Adiaifen, 
he gods Have placed labour before virtue. Add. 
This obſervation we have made on man, Adalſan. 
Evil ſpirits have contracted in the body habits oi 


- 


F 


luſt and ſenſuality, malice, and revenge. Addiſin. 
There torments Save already taken root in them. 
Addiſm, 


That excellent author has ſhewn how every par- 
ticular cuſtom and habit of virtue will, in its own 
nature, produce the heaven, . or a ſtate of lappiuels, 
in him who ſhall hereafter practice it. Addiſin. 


20. Have at, or with, is an expreſſion de- 
noting refolution to -make ſome attempt. 
They ſeem to be imperative expreſſions; 
have this at yon; let this reach you, or tate 
this; have with you ; take this awith you; but 
this will not explain have at it, or have 
at. him, which muſt be confidered as mere 
elliptical ; as, we will have a trial at l, 


or at him.. 
He that will caper with me for a thouſand marks 
let him lend me the money, and have at him. Shak. 
I can bear my part; 'tis my occupation: have at 
it with you. Shakeſpeare, 
I never was out at a mad frolick, though this 3 
the maddeſt I ever undertook : Save with you, lady 


mine; I take you at your word. Dr, *. 


HAVEN. z. /. [haven, Dutch; hart, 
French. ] 
1. A port; a harbour; a ſtation for ſhips. 


Love was threatened and promiſed to him, ans” 
his couſin, as both the tempeſt and Saver of thei: 
beſt years. Siduq. 
= Order for ſea is given: 

They have put forth the haven. Shakeſpearts 

After an hour and a half failing, we entered into # 
good haven, being the port of a fair city. Bacon. 

The queen beheld, as ſoon as day appear 'd, - 
The navy under ſail, the haven clear'd. Denham 

We may be ſhipwreck'd by her breath: 

Love, favour'd once with that ſweet gale, 
Doubles his haſte, and fills his ſail, 
Till he arrive, where ſhe muſt prove 1 

The haven, or the rock of love, Haller 


Al 


2. A ſhelter; an aſylum. 


HAV EE, 
Allplaces, that the eye of heaven viſſts, » 
Are Hg wiſe man ports and happy Havens. Shaleſp. 


Ha'vsNER. 2. . [from haven.) An over- 


ſeer of a port. : : 
Theſe earls and dukes appointed their ſpecial 
ofic:rs, as receiver, havener, and cuſtomer. Carew. 


Ha'vir. z. /. [from have.] Poſſeſſor; 


holder. | 
Valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
Mott dignifies the Haver. : Shakeſpeere. 
Hav Ex is a common word in the northern 
counties for oats; as, Hader bread for 


oaten bread; perhaps properly aver, from 


aw nas Latin. 
When you would anneal, take a blue ſtone, ſuch 
33 they make hawer or oat cakes upon, and lay it 
pon the craſs bars of iron. | Peacham. 
Hvar. adj. [haut, French. ] 
1. Haughty; inſolent; proud; contemptu- 
ous; arrogant. Obſolete. 
The proud inſulting queen, 
With Clifford and the haughr Northumberland, 
Have wrought the eaſy melting King, like wax. 
Shakeſpeare. 
No lord of thine, thou Hag bt inſulting man; 
Nor no man's lord. Shakeſpeare. 
2. High; proudly magnanimous. 
His courage Haugbt, 
Deſir'd of foreign foemen to be known, 


And farabroad for ſtrange adventure; ſought. Spenſer. | 


LU Hr. adv. [from gangbiy] Proud- 
ly; arrogantly ; contemptuoufly. 
Her heav'aly form too hawghtily ſhe priz'd ; 
His perſon hated, and his gifts deſpis'd. Dryden. 
Ha'conTiness. 2. . [from hanghy. 1 
Pride; arrogance ; the quality of being 
haughty. | 
By the head we make known our ſupplications, 
our threatnings, our mildnefs, our Haughtineſs, our 
love, and our hatred. Dryden. 


HAUGHTY. adj. [hantaine, French. ] 
1. Proud; lofty; inſolent; arrogant; con- 
temptuous. ; 
His wife, being a. woman of a harghty and im- 


x g 2 ö 
perious nature, and of a wit ſuperior to his, quickly 


reſented the diſreſpect ſhe received from him. 
Clarendon. 
I ſhall fing of battles, blood and rage, 
And hau ty fouls, that mov'd with mutual hate, 
In tightiug fields purſu'd and found their fate. Dryden. 
2. Proudly great. 
Our vanquith'd wills that pleaßing force obey: 
Her goodneſs takes our liberty away; 
And haughty Britain yields to arbitrary ſway. Prior. 
3. Bold; adventurous; of high hazard. 
Obſolete, 


Who now ſhall give me words and found | 


Equal unto this hazghty enterprize? 
Or x ho ſnall lend me wings, withwhich from ground 
My lowly verſe may loftily arife ? Fairy Queen. 
Ha'vixc. 2. /. | from have.] 
1. Poſſeſſion; eſtate ; fortune. 
My having is not much; 
I'll make diviſion of my preſent with you: 
Hold, there's half my coffer. S akeſpeare. 
2. Ihe act or ſtate of poſſeſſing. 

Of the one tide was alledged the hawire a pic-| 
ture, which the other wanted; of the other tide, 
tie firſt ſtriking the ſhield, Sidney. 

Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 

Y here none will ſweat but for promotion; 
And having that, do choak their ſervice up, 
Eren with the having. Shakeſp. As you like it. 


3. Behaviour; regularity, This is {till re- 
tuned in the Scottiſh dialect. It may 
Poſſibly be the meaning here. 

The gentleman is of no having : he kept com- 
B with the wild prince and Poins: he is of too 
gh a region; he knows too much. Shakeſpeare. 

Havious, 2. [for behawviaur.} Conduct; 
manners. Not uſed, | 


HA U 
Their ill /havioxr garres men miſſay 
Both of their doctrines and their ſay. 
To Haul. wv. a. [haler, French, to draw. |] 
To pull; to draw; to drag by violence. 
A word which, applied to things, im- 
plies violence; and, to perſons, awk- 
wardneſs or rudeneſs. 


Haul. 
Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 


Is in baſe durance and contagious priſon, 


The youth with ſongs and rhimes, 
Some dance, ſome har! the rope. 

Some the wheels prepure, 
And faſten to the horſes feet; the reſt 


Denham. 


Romp-loving mils | 
Is haul*d about in gallantry robuſt, *© Thomſon. 
Haul. 2. . [from the verb.] Pull; vio- 
lence in dragging. | 
The leap, the flap, the Saul. 
HAU. z. /. [or hame, or Halm; pealm, 
Saxon; Halm, Dutch and Daniſh.] Straw. 
In champion countrie a pleaſure they take 
To mow up their Hume tor to brew and to bake : 
The baume is the ſtraw of the wheat or the rie, 
Which once being reaped, they mow by and y 
HIJEY 
Having ſtripped off the harm or binds ens 
poles, as you pick the hops, ſtack them up. Mortim. 
HAUN CH. 2. /. [hancke, Dutch; hanche, 
French; anca, Italian. ] 
r. The thigh; the hind hip. 
Hail, groom! didſt thou not ſee a bleeding hind, 
Whoſe right Haunch earlt my ſtedfaſt arrow ſtrake? 
Spenſer. 


To make a man able to teach his horſe to ſtop 


uſe to a gentleman both in peace and war. Lache. 
2. The rear; the hind part. 
Thou art a Summer bird, 
Which ever in the Hhaunch of Winter ſings 
The lifting up of day. Shakeſp. 


To HAUNT. v. a. [hanter, French. ] 


1. To frequent; to be much about any 


place or perſon. 
A man who for his hoſpitality is fo much Haunted, 
that no news'itir but come to his ears. Side. 
Now we being brought known unto her, aiter 


haunted us. 
I do haunt! thee in the battle thus, 
Becauſe ſome tell me that thou art a king. SD. 
She this dangerous foreſt arts, 
And in fad accents utters her complaints. 
Earth now 
Secur'd like to heav'n, a ſeat where gods might 
dwell, 
Or wander with delight, and love to haznt 


Sidncy. 


Falter. 


Her tacred ſhades. Milton. 
Celeſtial Venus Haunts Idalia's groves 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Fybla loves. Pape. 


2. It is uſed frequently in an ill ſenſe of 
one that comes unwelcome. 
You wrong me, fir, thus ſtill to havnt my houſe; 


Oh, could 1 fee my country-ſeat! 
There leaning near a gentle brook, 
Sleep, or peruie fome ancient book; 
And there in ſweet oblivion drown 
Thoſe cares that haunt the court and town. Swift. 


3. It is eminently uſed of apparitions or 


ſpectres that appear in a particular place. 
Foul ſpirits haunt my reſting place, 


| And ghaltly viſions break my ſleep by nights Fairfax, 


Spenſer. 


This word is li- 
berally exemplified in Bale; etymology 
15 regarded in hale, and pronunciation 1n 


Haul'd thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shakeſp. 


Wich cables Hau along th? unwieldy beaſt, Dryden. 
In his grandeur he naturally chuſes to H, up 
others after him whoſe accompliſhments moſt reſem- 


ble his own. | Swift. 
Thither they bent, and Haul'd their ſhips to land; 
The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand, Pope. 


Themſon. 


and turn quick, and to reſt on his harrnches, is of 


| 


once we were acquainted, and acquainted we were. 
ſooner than ourſelyes expected, ſhe continually almolt | 


| 


I told you, fir, my daughter is difpos'd of. Shakeſp. | 


- 


H AW 
| All theſe the woes of Oedipus have known, 
Your fates, your furies, and your haunted _ 
£ope, 
To HaunrT. v. 2. To be much about; to 
appear frequently. | 
I've charged thee not to haunt about my doors : 
In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, | 
My daughter's not for thee. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Where they moſt breed and Haunt, I have obſerv'd 
The air is delicate. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Havnr. z. /. from the verb.] 


1. Place in which one is frequently found. 
We ſet toils, nets, gins, ſnares and traps, for beaſts 


and birds in their own haunts and walks, L' Efer. 
To me pertains not, ſhe replics, 
To know or care where Cupid flies 
What ate his haunts, or which his way, 
Where he would dwell, or whither ſtray. Prior. 


A ſcene where, it a. god ſhould caſt his ſight, 
A god might gaze and wonder with delight ! 
Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n ; he ſtay'd 
ntranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunts _——_— 
Spe. 
2. Habit of being in a certain place. 
The haunt you have got about the courts will one 
day or another bring your family to beggary. 
Arbuthnote 
Hau NT TR. 2. /. [from haunt.) Frequent- 


er; one that is often found in any place. 

The ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, 
of whom the vulgar fort, ſuch as were Haunters of 
theatres, took pleaſure in the conceits of Ariſtopha- 
nes. Matton on Education, 

O goddeſs, Hhaunter of the woodland green, 

ueen of the nether ſkies! Dryden. 

Ha'vock. x. /. .[hafog, Welſh, devaſta- 
tion.] Waſte; wide and general devaſta- 
tion ; mercileſs deſtruction. 

Having been never uſed to have any thing of 
their own, they make no ſpare of any thing, but 
haveck and confuſion of all they meet with. Spexſer, 

Saul made hack of the church. As, ville 3. 

Ye gods! what havock does ambition make 
Among your works! Addiſon's Catos 

The Rabbins, to expreſs the great £awock which 
has been made of the Jews, tell us, that there were 
ſuch torrents of holy blood ſhed, as carried rocks 
of a hundred yards in circumference above three 
miles into the ſea. Addiſon. 

If it had either air or fuel, it muſt make 2 
greater Havoc than any hiſtory mentions. Cheyne. 

Ha'vock. ine. from the noun.] A 
word of encouragement to ſlaughter. 

Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 

Cry bawveck, kings! | Shakeſpeare, 
Ate by his fide, 
Cries hawock! and lets looſe the dogs of war. Shak, 
To Ha/vocs. w. a. [from the noun.] To 
walte;. to deſtroy ; to lay waſte. 

Whativever they leave, the ſoldier ſpoileth and 

Lawockeh; is that, between both, nothjug is left. 
| Spenſer, 

Sce, with what heat theſe dogs of hell advance, 
To waſte and bawock yonder world, which I | 
So fair and good created! Mil:ar. 

Ha'urBor. . J. [aut and bois.] A wind 
inſtrument. | 

told John of Gauat he beat his own name; for 
you might have trufs'd him and all his apparel into 
an eel-ſkin: the cafe of a treble bautboy was 2 
manſion for him. Shakeſpeare. 

Now give tlie Huutbeys breath; he comes, he comev. 

Dr rden. 
Ha/uTror Sirawberry, See STRAWBERRYs 
Haw. . /. | þÞagy Saxon. | | 


r. The berry and ſeed of the hawthorn, 


The ſeed of the bramble with kernel and Sur. 
Tuſjer, 

cold Winters, 
Bacon's Nut. Ulf. 

His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns and 
his brambles did not bring forth raifins, rather than 
haws and blackberries. L' Eftranges 
2. An excreſcence in the eye, 


6 A2z 


Store of bawws and hips portend 


3. [þaza, 
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HAW 
3. [baza, Saxon; hanw, a 
A ſmall piece of ground adjoining to an 
houſe. In Scotland they call it hargh. 
Upon the Hate at Plymouth is cut out in the 
ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs in 
their hands, whom they term Gog and Magog. Carew. 
To Haw. wv. . FPerhaps corrupted from 
hawk or hack.| To ſpeak ſlowly with 
frequent intermiſſion and heſitation. 
*Tis a great way; but yet, after a little humming 
and hawing upon't, he agreed to undertake the job. 
L'Eſtrange. 
Haws. z. /. [hzbeg, Welſh; papoc, Saxon; 
 accipiter, Latin. | 
1. A bird of prey, uſed much anciently 


in ſport to catch other birds. | 
8 love hawking? Thou haſt hawks will 
oar 
Above the morning lark. Shakeſpeare, 
It can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to draw 
a fair picture, than to cut his s meat. Peacham. 
Whence borne on liquid wing 
The ſounding culver ſhoots; or where the hawk, 
High in the heztling cliffs, his airy builds. Thomſen. 
2. [H:5, Welſh.] An effort to force phlegm 
up the throat, 
To Hawk, vb. 2. [from Hulk. 


1. To fly hawks at fowls; to catch birds | 


by means: of a hawk. 
| Ride unto St. Alban's, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk, 
Shakeſpeare. 
One followed ſtudy and knowledge, and another 
Sawking and hunting. Locke 
He that huwwks at larks and ſparrows has no leſs 
ſport, though a much leſs conſiderable quarry, than 
he that flies at nobler game. Locke. 
A falc*ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of tarſels and of lures he taiks. Prior, 
2, To fly at; to attack on the wing. 
A faulcon tow'ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a moufing owl Had at and kill'd. Shak. 
Whether upward to the moon they go, 
Or dream the Winter out in caves below, 
Or hawk at flies elſewhere, concerns us not to know. 
Dryden. 
3. [Hach, Welſh.) To force up phlegm 


with a noiſe, 

Come, fit, fit, and a ſong. Shall we clap 
into't roundly, without bawking or ſpitting, or 
faying we are hoarſe, which are the only prologues 
to a bad voice? Shakeſp. 

She complained of a ſtinking tough phlegm which 
ſhe bawked up in the mornings. 

Blood, caſt out of the throat or windpipe, is 
Spit out with a hawkirp or ſmall cough ; that out 
of the gums is ſpit out without hatwking, coughing, 
or vomiting. : 3 Harvey. 

4. To fell by proclaiming it in the ſtreets. 


[From Hock, German, a faleſman.] 

His works were bawk'd in every ſtreet; 
But ſeldom ruſe above a ſheet. Swift, 
Ha'wxzD. adj. [from hawk.) Formed 

like a hawk's bill. 

Flat noſes ſeem comely unto the Moor, an 
aqualine or hawked one unto the Perfian, a large 
and prominent noſe unto the Roman. Brown. 
HTW RER. . ſ. [from hock, German.] One 
who ſells his wares by proclaiming them 
in the ſtreet. | | 
* I faw my labours, which had coſt me ſo much 
. thought, bawled about by common hawkers, which 
u once intended for the conſideration of the greateſt 
perſon. Swift. 


To grace this honour'd day, the queen proclaims, 


By herald h4awkers, high heroick games: 
She ſummons all her ſons; an endleſs band 

Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. Pope. 
 Ha'wxwsev. 2. /. A plant. 
Oxtongue is a ſpecies of this plant. Miller. 


HawsHG. 2. , [of a ſhip.] Two round 
holes under the ſhip's head or beak, 


Wiſeman. | 


rden, Daniſh.] | 


3 


through which the cables paſs when ſhe,is 
at anchor. | Harris. 
Ha'wTHORN. 2. /, [bæg Fonn, Saxon. | 
A ſpecies of medlar; the thorn that bears 
haws; the white thorn. 4 
The uſe to which it is applied in England is io 
make hedges: there are two or three varieties ot 
it about London; but that ſort which roduces the 
ſmalleſt leaves is preferable, becauſe its branches 
8 grow cloſe together. Miller. 
ere is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our 
young plants with carving Roſalind on their barks * 
hangs odes upon hawthorms, and elegies on brambles. 


Shakeſpeare's As you likeit. | 


Some in their hands, beſide the lance and ſhield, 
Tlre boughs of woodbine or of hawthorn held. 


| Dryden. | 
Now hawtihorns bloſſom, now the daiſies DOG 
; ohe. 
The hawthorn whitens. Thomſon. | 


Ha'wTHORN FLY. 2. J. An inſect. 
The hawthorn fly is all black, and not big. Walton. 

HAY. 2. /. bie, pix, Saxon; hey. Dutch. ] 
Graſs dried to fodder cattle in Winter. 


Make hay while the ſun ſhines. Camden's Remains. 


Make poor men's cattle break their necks; 
Set fire on barns and Hay ſtacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 
Shakeſp. 
We have heats of dungs, and of hays and herbs 
laid up moiſt. | Bacon. 
Or if the earlier ſeaſon lead 
To the tann'd hay cock in the mead. Milton, 
Bring them for food ſweet boughs and oſiers cut, 
Nor all the Winter long thy bay rick ſhut. May. 
Some turners turn long and ſlender ſprigs of ivory, 
as ſmall as an hay ſtalk. oxcn. 
By ſome hay cock, or ſome ſhady thorn, 
He bids his beads both even ſong and morn. Dryden. 
The beſt manure for meadows is the bottom cf 
hay mows and hay ſtacks. Mortimer. 
Hay and oats, in the management of a groom, will 
make ale. . Sv. 
To dance the HAV. To dance in a ring: 


probably from dancing round a hay cock. 
I will play on the tabor to the worthies, 

And let them dance the hay. | Shakeſpeare, 
This maids think oa the hearth they ſee, 

When fires well nigh conſumed be, 

There dancing 4ays by two and three, | 

Juſt as your fancy caſts them. Drayton. 
The gum and gliſt'ning, which with art 

And itudy'd method, in each part 

Hangs down, 

Looks juſt as if that day 

Snails there had crawl'd the hay. Suckling, 


Har. . J. [from haie, French, a hedge.] 
A net which incloſes the haunt of an 
animal. 8 


Coneys are deſtroyed by hays, curs, ſpaniels, or 


tumblers, bred up for that purpoſe. ortimer, 
Ha'YMAKER. z. / [hay and made.] One 
employed in drying graſs for hay. 
As to the return of his health and vigour, were 
you here, you might enquire of his haymakers. 
Pope to Swift. 
HAZ ARD. 2. /. [hazard, French; azar, 
Spaniſh ; Hi, Runick, danger.) 
1. Chance; accident; fortuitous hap, 


I have ſet my life upon a caſt, 

And I will ſtand the hazard of the die. 

I will upon all 4azards well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know'ft my tongue ſo well. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Where the mind does not perceive connection, 
there men's opinions are not the product of judg- 
ment, but the effects of chance and hazard, of a 
mind floating at all adventures, without choice and 
without direction. Locke. 


2. Danger ; chance of danger. 


Shakeſp. 


We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the | 


Father of all mercy, eternal thanks, for that he 
hath delivered his law uato the world; a law 
wherein ſo many things are laid open, as a light 


HAZ 
which-otherwiſe would have been buried in dark. 
neſs, not without the hazard, or rather not with 
the hazard, but with the Certain loſs of thouſands 
of ſouls, moſt undoubtedly now ſaved, Hooker 

The hazard I have run to ſee you here, ſhould 
inform you that I love not at a common rate. Drygey 

Men are led on from one ſtage of life to another 
in a condition of the utmoſt hazard, and yet with. 
out the leaſt apprehenſion of their danger. Roger; 

3. A game at dice. | x 

The duke playing at hazard, held in a great 
oy hands together, and drew a huge heap of 
gold. Swift, 

To Ha'zARD. w. a. [hazarder, French. ] 18 
expoſe to chance; to put into danger. 

They might, by perſiſting in the extremity of that 
opinion, hazard greatly their own eſtates, and ſo 
weaken that part which their places now give. Hcl 

It was not in his power to adventure upon hits 
own fortune, or bearing a publick charge to harr? 
himfelf againſt a man of private condition. Hayward 

By dealing indifferently mercies to all, you ma; 

hazard your own ſhare. Sherlict 
To HAZARD. v. 2. ; 
1. To try the chance. | 
J pray you tarry ; pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard ; for in chuſing wrong, 
I lofe your company. Shakeſp 
2. To adventure; to run the danger. 

She from her fellow-provinces would.go, 

Rather than hazard to have you her toe. Waller, 
HAZ ARD ABLE. adj. from Haxard.] Ven- 
turous; liable to chance. 

An hazardable determination it is, unto fluc. 
tuating and indifferent effects, to affix a poſitive 
type or period. Brown, 

Ha'zaRDER. z. . from hazard.] He 
who hazards, 

Ha"zarDav. 2. / [from hazard.) Teme- 
rity ; precipitation; raſh adventurouſneſs. 


Obſolete. 

Haſty wrath,. and heedleſs hazardry, 

Do breed repentance late, and laſting intamy. Spenſer, 
Ha'zarRDous. adj. [hazardeux, French, 

from hazard. ] Dangerous; expoſed to 

chance, | 
Grant that our hazardous attempt prove vain, 

We feel the worſt, ſecur'd from greater pain. Dryder, 
HAa'ZARDOUSLY. adv. [from hazardoz.] 

With danger or chance. 

Haze. 1. J. [The etymology unknown.) 

Fog ; miſt. 

To HAZ E. v. 2. To be foggy or miſty, 
To Haze. v. a. To fright one. Aiaſevorib. 
HAZEL. . /. [þzpel, Saxon; cola, 
Latin.] Nut tree. 

The nuts grow in cluſters, and are cloſely joined 
together at the bottom, each being covered with an 
outward; huſk or cup, which opens at the top, and 
when the fruit is ripe it falls out. The ſpecies are 
hazelnut, cobnut, and filbert. The red and white 
filberts are moſtly eſteemed for their f.uit. Miter, 

Cate, like the Hazel twig, 
Is ſtraight and ſlender, and as brown in hue 
As hazel nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels. Shak, 

Her chariot is an empty haze' nut. . L ſpeares 

Why fit we not beneath the grateiul ſ1:d 
Which hazels, intermix'd with elms, have made? 

Dryden, 

There are ſome from the ſize of a a hut io 

that of a man's fiſt. Wadward, 


HAZ EL. adj. [from the noun.] Light 
brown; of the colour of hazel. | 
Chuſe a warm dry ſoil, that has a good depth 
of light haze! mould. | Mortimer, 
Ha'zeLLY. adj. Of the colour of hazel; 
alight brown. 

' Uplands confiſt either of ſand, gravel, r 
rock or ſtone, Baxelly loam, clay, or black moul 
Mertime, 
Hazy. adj, [from haze.) Dark; ogg) 

miſty, | _ 


_ 


SW, AY - V 


| dan except it be where they have great and F e 


HE A 
ur cleareſt day here is miſty and hazy ; we 
Al far, and what we do ſee is in a bad li ht, 
a Burnet's Theory. 
Oft engender'd by the hazy North, 
Myriads on myriads, inſet armies waft. Thomſor., 


" 4ronoune gen. him; plur. they; gen. them. 
"is Durch; pe, Saxon. It ſeems to have 


orrowed the plural from Gio, plural dar, 


dative dirum. 5 
1. The man that was named before. 
All the conſpirators, fave only be, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar: Shakeſp. 
i much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and increaſe his paſſion ; 
Feed and regard him not. Shakeſpeare, 
Jam weary of this moon + would he would change. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Adam ſpoke; 
go cheer'd he-his fair ſpouſe, and ſhe was cheer'd. 


Milton. |. 


When Adam wak'd, he on his fide 
Leaning half rais'd hung over her. Milton. 
Thus talking, hand in hand along hey paſs'd 


On to their bliſsful bow'rs. ilton. 
xtol 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt. Milton. 


2. The man;. the perſon.. It ſometimes 
ſands without reference to any foregoing 


word, 
He is never 


That little hath, but E that much deſires. Daniel. 


Man or male being. ; 
Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua's law 
I; death to any he that utters them. Shakeſpeare. 
| ſtand to anſwer thee, or any he the proudeſt of 
thy ſort, | Shakeſpeare, 
ros and his race the ' ſculptor ſhall employ, 


And Le the god who built the walls of Troy. Dryd. |' 


4. Male: as, a he bear, a he goat. It is 
uſed where the male and female have not 
different denominations, 

The he's in birds have the faireſt feathers. Bacon. 

5. In the two laſt ſenſes he is rather a-noun 
than pronoun. 

HEAD. 1. /. [þzapgod, peapd, Saxon; 
ho;fd, Dutch; Heved, old Engliſh, whence 
by contraction head. ] 

1. The part of the animal that contains the 
brain or the organ of ſenſation and ſeat 
of thought, ' 

Vein healing verven, and head purging dill. Spenſer. 
Over head up-grew 
Inſuperable height of loftieſt ſhade. Milton. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. Dryden. 
| could (till have offers, that ſome, who held 
their heads higher, would be glad to accept. Swift. 


go gy as expoſed to any danger or pe- 
nalty. 
What he gets more of her than ſharp words, let 
it lie on my Head. Shakeſpeare, 
Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
My Head F ill fare our anceſtor impure» Milton. 


3. Heap and Ears. The whole perſon. 

In jingling rhimes well fortified and ſtrong,” 

e fights intrench'd o'er head and ears in ſong. 

3 Granville. 
4 Denomination of any animals. 

When Innocent defired the marquis of Carpio to 
faruiſh thirty thouſand head of ſwine, he could not 
love them ; but thirty thouſand lawyers he had at 
Lis lervice. | Addiſon. 
Che tax upon paſturage was raiſed according to a 

certain rate per head upon cattle, Arbuthnot. 


5. Chief; principal perſon ; one to whom 
the reſt are ſubordinate ; leader ; com- 


mander, | | 


For their commons, there is little danger from 


445, acon. 


H E A 
And by myfelf have ſworn, to him ſhall bow 
All knees in heav'n, and-ſhall confeſs him lord. 
Milton, 
The heads of the chief ſets of philoſophy, as 
Thales, Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, did conſent to 
this tradition. Tillotſon. 


6. Place of honour; the firſt place. 

Notwithſtanding all the juſtices had taken their 
5 pun upon the Bench, they made room for the old 
* Knight at the head of them. Addiſon. 


7. Place of command. | 
An army of fourſcore thouſand troops, with the 
duke of Marlborough at the head of them, could do 
nothing. 
8, Countenance ; preſence. 
Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. 
RE Shakeſp R. II. 
With Cain go wander through the ſhade of night, 
And never ſhew thy head by day or light. Shakeſp. 
Ere to- morrow's ſun ſhall ſhew his Head. Dryd. 


9. Underſtanding; faculties of the mind: 


commonly 1n a ludicrous ſenſe. 
The wenches laid their heads together. L'Eftran. 
A fox and a goat went down a well to drink : 
the goat fell to hunting which way to get back; 
Oh, ſays Reynard, never trouble your Head, but 
leave that to me. L' Eftrange. 
Work with all the eaſe and ſpeed you can, with- 
out breaking your head, and being ſo very induſtri- 
ous in ſtarting ſcruples. Dryden. 
The lazy and inconſiderate took up their no- 
tions by chance, without much beating their heads 
about them. Locke. 
If a man ſhews that he has no religion, why 
ſhould we think that he beats his head, and troubles 
himſelf to examine the grounds of this or that doc- 
trine ?. „ Locke: 
When in ordinary diſcourſe we ſay a man has a 
fine head, we expreſs ourſelves metaphorically, and 
ſpeak in relation to his underſtanding; and when 
we ſay of a woman ſhe has a fine head, we ſpeak 
only in relation to her commode. Addiſon. 
We laid our heads together, to conſider * what 
grievances the nation had ſuffered under king George. 
Addiſon. 


- 


10. Face; front; fore part. 


The gathering crowd purſues ; 
The raviſhers turn cad, the tight renews. Dryden. 


11. Reſiſtance ; hoſtile oppoſition. 


Then made he head againſt his enemies, 
And Hymner flew. Fairy Queen. 
Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 
againſt my power. Shakeſpeare. 
Two valiant gentlemen making head againſt them, 
ſeconded by half a dozen more, made forty run 
away. | Raleigh, 
Sin having depraved his judgment, and got poſ- 
ſeſſion of his will, there is no other principle left 
him naturally, by which he can make Head againſt 
it. : South, 
12. Spontaneous reſolution. | 
The bordering wars in this kingdom were made 
altogether by voluntaries, upon their own head, 
without any pay or commiſſion from the ſtate. 
| Davies, 
1 3. State of a deer's horns, by which his 
age is known. | 
It was a buck of the firſt bead. Shaksſp. 
The buck is called the tifth year a buck of the 
firſt Head. Shak. 
14. Individual. It is uſed in numbers or 


computation. 1 
If there be fix millions of people, then there is 


about four acres for every Lead. Graunt. 


15. £ he top of any thing bigger than the 
reit. 

His ſpear's head weighed fix hundred ſhekels of 

iron. | 1 Sam. 

As high n 

As his proud head is rais'd towards the ſky, 

So low tow'rds hell his roots deſcend. Denham. 

Trees, which have large and ſpreading heads, 


would lie with their branches up in the water. 
. Nod wurd. 


Your head I him appoint ; 


Addiſon on the War. | 
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If the buds are made our food, they are called 
heads or tops ; fo heads of aſparagus or artichoaks. 

Watts 

Head is an equivocal term; for it ſignifies the 

Head of a nail, or of a pin, as well as of an _—_ 

attss 


16, The fore part of any thing, as of a ſhip. 
over Indus at once three hundred thouſand ſoldiers. 


Raleigh. 
His gallies moor ; | 
Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their terns to ſhore. 
: Dryden. 
17. That which riſes on the top. | 
Let it ſtand in a tub four or five days before it be 
put into the caſk, ſtirring it twice a-day, and beat- 
ing down the head or yeaſt into it. Mortimer. 
18. The blade of an axe. 
A man fetcheth a ſtroke with the axe to cut 
down the tree, and the head flippeth from the hetve. 
Deut. xix. 5 f 


* 


19. Upper part of a bed. 
If rael bowed upon the bed's Sead. Gen. xlvii. 31. 
20. The brain. | 

43s eaftern prieſts in giddy circles run, - 
- And turn their heads to imitate the ſun. 


21. Dreſs of the head. 


Ladies think they gain a point when they have 
teazed their huſbands to buy them a laced Head, or 
a fine petticoat. | . Swift, 
22, Principal topick of diſcourſe. 
Theſe Heads are of a mixed order, and we pro- 
poſe only ſuch as belong to the natural world. 
Burnet's Theory. 
*Tis our great intereſt, and duty, to ſatisfy our- 
ſelves on this head, upon which our wl.ole-condu&t 
depends. Allerbury. 
23. Source of a ſtream. . 
It is the glory of God to give; his very nature 
delighteth in it: his mercies in the current, through 
which they would paſs, may be dried up, but at the 
head they never fail. Hooker. 
The current by Gaza is but a ſmall ſtream, 
riſing between it and the Red ſex, whoſe head from 
Gaza is little more than twenty Engliſh miles. x 
Raleigh”s Hiſtary. : 
Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain, 
Beneath a laurel ſhade, where. mighty Po 
Mouats up to woods above, and hides his head below. - 
Dryden. 


Pape. p 


24. Criſis; pitch. 


is at laſt grown to ſuch a Head, that it muſt quickly 
, make an end of me, or of itſelf. Addiſan. 
25. Power; influence; force; ſtrength; do- 
minion. 
Within her breaſt though calm, her breaſt though - 
ure, 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais'd . 
Some troubled thoughts. | Milton. 
26. Body; conflux. 
People under command chuſe to conſult, and after 
- to march in order; and rebels, contrariwiſe, zun 


upon an head together in confuſion. Bacar. 
A mighty and a fearful Head they are, 
As ever offer'd foul play in a ſtate. . Shakeſp. - 


Far in the marches here we heard you were, 
i Making another head to fight again, S peare. 
Let all this wicked crew gather 
| Their forces to one bead. . Ben Fonſone + 
27. Power; armed force. 
My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd head + 
| Shakeſps 
At ſixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he ſought 
Beyond the mark of others. Shakeſpeat &. © 


28, Liberty in running a horſe. . 

' He gave his able horſe the head, 

And bounding forward ſtruck his agile heels 

| Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 

p to the rowel- head. Shakeſpeare. . 
29. Licence; freedom from reſtraint; a : 


metaphor from horfemanſhip. _ 
God will not admit of the paſſionate man's apoe | 


| - logy, that he has fo long given his uaruly * 


By gallies with brazen heads ſhe might tranſport 


The indiſpoſition which has long hung upon me, 
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their bead, that he cannot now govern nor controul 

them. South. 
39. It is very improperly applied to roots. 

How turneps hide their ſwelling head; below, 
And how the cloling coleworts upwards grow. Gay. 

31. Heap ard Shoulders. By force; vio- 
lently. s | 

People that hit upon a thought that tickles them, 
will be {till bringing it in by V, and ſboulders, 
over and over, in ſeveral companies. L'Eſtrange. 

They bring in every figure of ſpeech, head and 
Sh:ulders by main force, in ſpite of nature and their 
ſubject. | Felton. 

He ap. adj. Chief; principal; as, the head 
workman ; the head inn. 

T'he horſe made their eſcape to Wincheſter, the 
head quarters. Clarendon. 

To HEAD. wv. a. 2 the noun. | 
1. To lead; to influence; to direct; to go- 
vern. 

Abas, who ſeem'd our friend, is either fled, 

Or, what we fear, our enemies does head. Dryden. 

Nor is what has been ſaid of princes leſs true of 
all other governovrs, irom him that Seads an army 
to him that is maſter of a family, or of one fingle 
ſervant. South. 

This lord had headed his appointed bands, 

In firm allegiance to his king's commands. Prior. 
2. To behead; to kill by taking away the 
head. | 

If you head and hang all that offend that way 
but for ten years together, you'll be glad to give out 
a commiſſion for more heads. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To fit any thing with a head, or prin- 
cipal part. 

Headed with flints and feathers bloody dy'd, 
Arrows the Indians in their quivers hide. Fairy Q. 
Of cornel-wood a ſpear upright, 

Headed with piercing ſteel, and poliſh'd bright. 
8 : Dryden. 
4. To lop trees. 
You mult diſbranch them, leaving only the ſum- 
mit entire: it may be ncceſſary to head them too. 
| | Mortimer. 
HAD AcH. . /. [head and ach.] Pain in 
the head. | | 
From the cruel headarh, 
Riches do not preſerve. Sidney. 
Nothing more expoſes to headachs, colds, ca- 
tarrhs, and coughs, than keeping the head warm. 
Loc ke. 
In the headach he orders the opening of the vein 
of the forehead. Arbuthnot. 
At ſome dear idle time, 
Not plagu'd with headachs, or the want of rhyme. 


; Pepe. 

Hr'arBanD. . /. [head and band. | 
1. A fillet for the head; a topknot. 

The Lord will take away the bonnets, and the 

Beadlands. 1/aiah. 
2. 'The band at each end of a book. 
Hr'arBorovcn. z. /. [had and borongh.] 

A conſtable ; a ſubordinate conſtable. 

Here lies John Dod, a ſcrvant of God, to whom 
| he is gone, 

Father or mother, ſiſter or brother, he never knew 

none; | 

A beadborough and a conſtable, a man of fame, 

The firſt of his houſe, and laſt of his name. Camden. 

This none are able to break thorough, 

Until they're freed by Sead of borough. Hudibras. 
Hr'arpREss. . /. Bead and dreſs. ] + 
. The covering of a woman's head. 

There is not ſo variable a thing in nature as a 

Jady's headdreſs : I have known it riſe and fall. 

2624 # Addiſon. 
If ere with airy horns I planted heads, 
Dr diſcompos'd the beaddre/s of a prude. Pope. 

4. Any thing reſembling a headdreſs, and 
prominent on the head. 

Among birds the males very often appear in a 


Moſt beautiful Seaddreſs, whether it be a creſt, a 


2. The firſt brick in the angle. 


cemb, a tuft of ſeathers, or a natural little plume, | 


HE A 
erected like a kind of pinnacle on the very top of | 
the head. | Addiſon. 
Head. x. /. [from Bead. ]]] 
1. One that heads nails or pins, or the like. 


If the header of one ſide of the wall is toothed 
as much as the ſtretcher on the outſide, it would 
be a ſtronger toothing, and the joints of the headers 
of one fide would be in the middle of the headers 
of the courſe they lie upon of the other fide. Moxor. 

HeapGaRGLE. z. . [head and gargle. 
A diſeaſe, I ſuppoſe, in cattle. 

For the headgargle give pg ve. of enugreek. 

— mbpriimer, 

HE'apiness 2. J. from heady. ] Hurry; 

raſhneſs; ſtubbornneſs; precipitation; ob- 
ſtinacy. | 

If any will raſhly blame ſuch his choice of old 
and unwonted words, him may I more juſtly blame 
and condemn, either of witleſs Heading in judging, 
or of headleſs hardineſs in condemning. Sperſet . 


HE'aDLAND. z. /. [head and land.] 


1. Promontory; cape. 

An heroick play ought to be an imitation of an 
heroick poem, and conſequently love and valour ought 
to be the ſubject of it: both theſe Sir William Da- 
venant began to ſhadow; but it was ſo as diſco- 
verers draw their maps with bead/ards and promon- 
tories. h Dryden. 

2, Ground under hedges. 
Now down with the graſs upon Hcadlunds about, 
That groweth in ſhadow ſo rank and fo ſtout. 2er. 
He'/aDLEss. adj. | from Head. 
1. Without an head; beheaded. 
His ſhining helmet he 'gan ſoon unlace, 
And left his bead/:ſs body bleeding at the place. 
| Spenſer. 

Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling blocks, 
And ſmooth my way upon their headleſe necks. Shak. 

On the cold earth lies th' unregarded king, 

A headleſs carcaſe, and a namelets thing. Denham. 

Prickly ſtubs, inſtead of trees, are found; 
Headleſs the meſt, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 

2. Without a chief. 

They reſted not until they had made the empire 

ſtand Headleſs about ſeventecn years. Raleigh. 
3. Obſtinate; inconſiderate; ignorant; want- 


ing intellects; perhaps for heedle/s. 

Him may I more juitly blame and condemn, 
either of witleſs headineſs in judging, or of headle/s 
hardineſs in condemning. Spenſer . 

HEAD Ox G. adi. | 

1. Steep ; precipitous. 
2. Raſh; thoughtleſs. | 
3. Sudden ; precipitate. 

It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which 
many examples having taught them, never ſtopt his 
race, till it came to a heading overthrow Siducy. 

HEe'aDLoNG. adv. [head and long. 
1. With the head foremoſt. It is often 
doubtful whether this word be adjective 


or adverb. 
I'll look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 
Topple down Headlong. Shakeſpeare. 
Who, while he ſteering view'd the ſtars, and bore 
His courſe from Africk to the Latian ſhore, 
Fell headlang down. Dryden, 
 Hleadlong from thence the glowing fury ſprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace ſpreads her wings. Pope. 
2. Raſhly ; without thought; e ee 7. 
To give Ahab ſuch warning as might infallibly 
have prevented his deſtruction, was eſteemed by him 
evil; and to puſh him on Headlong into it, becauſe 
he was fond of it, was accounted good. South, 
Some aſk forenvi'd pow'r, which publick hate 
Purſues, and hurries headlorg to their fate, 

Down go the titles, Dryden. 
3. Haſtily; without delay or reſpite. . 
Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 

Dragg d — from thy cradle to thy tomb. 


HFA . 


4. It is very negligently uſed by Ya 
Hence will I drag thee headlong - Fg: Nen. 
Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave, % 


HEe'aD MOULD-SHOT. . /. [Head, moull 
and Hot. This is when the ſutures of the 
ſkull, generally the coronal, ride; that i; 
have their edges ſhot over one another. 
which is frequent in infants, and ocz. 
fions convulſions and deaths. 

HE'aDPIECE. . . [head and piece. 

1. Armour for the head; helmet; merion 

I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entreate4 
her pardon, or knowledge why the was cruel. G dre, 

The word is giv'n; with eager ſpeed they lace . 

The ſhining cανν?ſ⁰¹ece, and the ſhield embrace. 


© ung. 


: Dr e 
A reaſon for this fiction of the one- eyed Cuche 
was their wearing a headpiece, or martial yizor, ta 
had but one ſight. Brom. 
This champion will not come into the field, he. 
fore his great blunderbuſs can be got ready, his ol 
ruſty breaitplate ſcoured, and his cracked heat;;cs 
mended. Suff. 
2. Underſtanding; force of mind. 
*Tis done by ſome ſeverals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes 
Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. Shakeſ] are. 
Eumenes had the beſt headpiece of all Alexander'; 
captains. | | Prigeaux, 
Hr'aDQUARTERS. 2. / [head and purer, 
The place of general rendezvous, or lods. 
ment for ſoldiers, - This is properly tuo 
words. 


Thoſe ſpirits, poſted upon the out-guards, imme. 
diately ſcour off to the brain, which is the hea. 
quarters, or office of intelligence, and there th: 
make their report. Cillier, 


He'avsnie. 2. / [from head.] Dignity; 
authority; chief place. 
HEA DPSMAN. 2. . ¶ head and man.] Exe. 


cutioner; one that cuts off heads. 
Rods broke on our aſſociates bleeding backs, 
And headſmen lab'ring till they blunt their ax? 
Dryden, 
HEADST ALI. 2. . [head and Hall.] 
of the bridle that covers the head. 
His horſe, with a half-cheek'd bit, and a 2744. 
fall of ſheep's leather, which being rettrained b 
keep him from ſtumbling, hach been ofen da, 
and now repaired with knots. Shakeſtea'n 
HEADS TON B. 2. J. {head and fans. The 
firſt or capital ſtone. 

The ſtone, which the builders refuſed, is b 
the Headſtone. PF. exvili, 23. 

HE'ADSTRONG. adj. [head and ftrovm.] Un- 
reſtrained ; violent; ungovernah!e; tete. 
lute to run his own way; as a horſe wie 
head cannot be held in. 

An example, for headſtronz and inconfderate 
zeal, no leſs fearful than Achitophel for piu! 1% 
irreligious wiſdom. : Herten 

How now, my Yeadſgrung! where have you R 

gadding ? 
— Where I have learnt me to repent the fin i 
Of diſobedient oppoſition. Shakeſp. Rimes and Jul. 

But ſuch a Seadſtrong potent fault it io 

That it but mocks reproof. SPakeſp. 7 elfi N., 
He ill aſpires to rule | 

Cities of men or headftrong multitudes, . 

Subject himſelf to anarchy within. 1 

There's no oppoſing the torrent of a e e, 
multitude. : : L 2 

Now let the heed/irong boy my ill _— 
Virtue's no flave of man; i + ſex confines tie bl. 
I, for myſelf, th* imperial teat will gains 5 
And he ſhall wait my leiſure for his reisn. 2 
Four father's folly took a Headrung court; 
But I'll rule yours, and teach you love by Dejan 
Can we forget how the mad Headſtrons gi 

Defy'd their prince to arms, nor made acc 


1 


Dryden. 


> Of 1aith or duty, or allegiance ſworn ? 
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Ii tey if yet I can reduce toreaſon 
This headfrong youth, and make him ſpurn at Cato. 


Fa | Adds 
Jake You'll be both judge and party: I am ſorry thou 
7%. zidovereſt ſo much of thy head ſtrong humour. 
nould, Arbuthnot. 
of the H;ADWORKMANe 7. J. [head work and 
at is, an.] The foreman, or chief ſervant 
ther; orer the reſt. Properly two words. 
Occa. Can Wood be otherwiſe regarded than as the 
wincy, mechanick, the head wortman, to prepare furnace 
| ud ſtamps ? Swift, | 
"Ton ErADY». adj: . [from head. | : 
ond . Raſh precipitate ; haſty ; violent; un- 
HG overnable ; hurried on with paſſion, 
ace Take pity of your town and of your people, 
ce, While yet the cool and temp'rate wind of grace 
den O'erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
yclops, Of heady murther, ſpoil and villany. Shakefp. 
r, that am adviſed what I ſay: 
aum. Neither ditturb'd with the effect of wine, 
d, de. Nor, heady raſh, provok'd with raging ire; ! 
his old Albeit my wrongs might make one wiſer mad. Shak, 
dbiece I'll forbear, 
Swift, And am fall'n out with my more heady will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 
For the ſound man. | ' Shakeſpeare. 
Wives, the readieſt helps | 
freer To hetray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy. Pen Jan ſon. 
. Thoſe only are regarded who are true to their 
1 party; and all the talent required is to be hot, to be 
be tcaly, to be violent on one fide or other. Temple. 
ters, | Men, naturally warm and Scady, are tranſported 
ods. with the greateſt fluſh of good- nature. Addiſen. 
' two 2. Apt to affect the head. 
was entertained with a ſort of wine which was 
| ve: heady, but otherwiſe ſeemed to be ſack. Bayle. 
pa Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 
—_ Here's julep-dance, ptiſan of ſong and ſhow : 
ir. Cire you ſtrong tenſe, the liquor is too Heady; 
5 ws You're come to farce, that's aſſes milk, already. 
uty ; Dryden. 
Flow, Welſted ! flow, like thine inſpirer, beer; 
Exe Heady, not ſtrong; and foaming, though not 3 
3. Violent; impetuous. | 
: Never came reformation in a flcod 
os With ſuch a heady current ſcow'ring faults; 
Part Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
do ſoon did loſe his ſeat. Shakeſpeare. 
5 © HEAL, v. a. [ hatgan, Gothick ; pzlan,. 
rp. Seon; heelen, Duteh.] 
dul, . Jo cure a perſon; to reſtore from hurt 
Pratt, or ſickneſs. 
ke 1 will reſtore health, and Zeal thee of thy wounds. 
: | Fer. xxx. 
1 . Who would not believe that our Saviour healed. 
1 the he), and raiſed the dead, when it was pub 
8 55 "1:1 by thole who themſelves often did the fame 
Un- nieces? | Addiſon 
relo- Fhyſteians, by juſt obſervations, grow up to an 
hole *2tlourable degree of ſkillin the art of healing. Watts. 
F- 10 Cure a wound or diſtemper. 6 
Aan Ti nit no Lealizg medicines. Fer. xxx. 13. 
"and Hat mal had been made in the ſame leg, which 
* as forced to beat up, by reaſon of the pain. 
| bees Wiſeman. 


. Io perform the act of making a ſore to 
(catrwe, after it is cleanſed. 

A wins ſeparation of the eſchar, I Geterzed and 
aeg . e Wiſeman. 

þ io reconcile; as, he healed all diſſenſions. 


6 121 2 : 
an. S. u. L grow well, Uſed of 
72 und or ſores, | 
rang ole wounds heal that men do give themſelves. 
yang Shakeſpeare. 


Abſceſſes wt 
il; „„ e003 will have a greater or leſs tendency to 


foul; | og they are higher or lower in the body. Sharp. 
; + Re . J. from heal,] One who cures 

cen. or heals. 53 8 

F 4 will not be an healer. | Jſalab. 

gen. 8 participial adi. from heal. 

241TH 014 * be * 7 

1 „ molliſying ; gentle; aſſuaſive; as 

* eib of a healirig, pàciſick temper. 

as” | 
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HEALTH. ». / [from heel, Saxon.) 


1. Freedom from bodily pain or ſickneſs. 
Health is the faculty of performing all actions 
proper to a human body, in the moſt perfect manner. 


Quincy. 
Our father is in good health, he is yet alive. Cenęſit. 
May be he is not well; 
Infirmity doth till neglełt all office, 
Whereto eur health is bound. Shakeſpeare. | 


2. Welfare of mind; purity; goodneſs: 


principle of ſalvation. 
There is no health in us. Common Prayer. 

The beſt preſervative to keep the mind in Healib, 
is the faithful admonition of a friend. Bacon. 

3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. 

My Cod, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me, 
and art fo far from my health, and from the words 
of my complaint? Eſalms. 

4. Wiſh of happineſs uſed in drinking. 
Come, love and Health to all; 
I drink to th? general joy of the whole table. Shak. 

He aſked leave to begin two healrhs: the firſt 
was to the king's miſtreſs, and the ſecond to his wife. 

Howet. 

For peace at home, and for the public wealth, 

J mean to crown a bowl to Cæſar's health. Dryden. 


He'arTHFUIL. adj. [health and full.) 
1. Free from ſickneſs. 

Adam knew no diſeaſe, ſo long as temperance 
from the forbidden fruit ſecured him: Nature was 
his phyſician, and innocence and abſtinence would 
have kept him hea/thful to immortality. South, 

2. Well diſpoſed. 

Such an exploit have J in hand, 

Had you an healthful ear to hear it. 
3. Wholeſome ; ſalubrious. 

Many good and healthful airs do appear by ha- 
bitation and proofs, that differ not in ſmell from other 
airs. Bacon; 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathſome ſickneſs; worthily ſince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves, Milton. 

Our Healihſul food the ſtomach labours thus, 

At firſt embracing what i: ſtraight doth cruſh. Dryd. 
4. Salutary ; productive of ſalvation. 
Pour upon them the healrbful ſpirit of thy grace. 

- Common Prayer. 
HEeaLTHFULLY. adv. | from healthful. ] 
1. In health. 
2. Wholeſomely. 
H#eaLTHFUr NESS. 2. . [from healthful. ] 
1. State of being well. 
2. Wholeſomeneſs; ſalubrious qualities, 

You have taſted of that cup whereof I have 
liberally drank, which I look upon as God's phyſick, 
having that in healthfulneſs which it wants in 
pleaſure. King Cbarles. 

We ventured to make a ſtandard of the heal/th- 
fidreſs of the air from the proportion of acute and 
epidemical diſeaſes. Graunt, 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva aſcribe 
the healthfulneſs of their air; for as the Alps ſur- 
round them on all ſides, there would be a conſtant 
ſtagnation of vapours, did not the north wind put 
them in motion. 


8 hakeſp. 


out ſickneſs or pain. 

Hear. THINESS. 2. /, [from healthy. ] The 
ſtate of health. 

Hear. THLESS. adj. [from health. ] 

1. Weak; ſickly ; infirm. 

2. Not conducive to health. 

He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him 
whoſe garment is all made of fringes. and his meat 
nothing but ſauces ; they are hea/thleſs, chargeable, | 
and uſeleſs. Taylor. 


Hr&/ar.THSOME. adj. [from health. ] Whole- 


ſome; ſalutary. Not uſed. 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 


To whoſe foul mouth no hea/thſome air breathes in, 7 


And there be ſtrangl'd ere my Romeo comes? Shak. 


HEALTHVY. «dj. from Healib.] 


Addiſon an Italy. 
HALTHILY. adv. [from healthy. | With- | 


H E A 
1. health; free from ſickneſs: 


ale; ſound. 

The huſhandman returns from the field, and from 
manuring his ground, ſtrong and healthy, becauſe 
innocent and laborious. | South. 

Temperance, induſtry, and a publick ſpirit, rua- 
ning through the whole body of the people in Hol- 


fickly conſtitution, through ſo many dangers, as 
a much more healthy one could never have ftruggled 
againſt without thoſe advantages. Swift. 

Air and exerciſe contribute to make the animal 
healthy. Arbuibnot. 

2. Conducive to health; wholeſome. 
Gardening or huſbandry, and working in wood, 
are fit and healthy recreations for a man of ſtudy or 
| buſineſs. Locke. . 
HEAM. 2. J. In beaſts the ſame as the 
after-birth in women. | 
HEAP. u. /. [peap, Saxon; Loop, Dutch 
and Scottiſh, | 
t. Many ſingle things thrown together; a 
pile; an accumulation. 
The way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Sha beſpeare. 

The dead were fallen down by heaps, one upon 
another. I id. xviii. 232 

Huge Heaps of ſlain around the bedy rite. Dryden. 

Venice in its firſt beginnings had oniy a few heaps: 
of earth for its dominions. Addijin on Itaty, 

*Tis one thing, only as a Heap is cne. Blackmore. - 

2. A crowd; a throng; a rabble, 

A crue] tyranny; a heap of vaſſals and ſlaves, 
no freemen, no inheritance, no ſtirp or ancient fa- 
milies. . Bacon. 

3. Cluſter: number driven together. 

An univerſal cry reſounds aloud; 

The ſailors run in heaps, a helplets crowd, Dryden. 
To HAP. v. 3. from the noun, ] 
1. To throw on heaps; to pile; to throw 


together. | 
Heap on wood, kindle the fire. Exzez. xxiv. 10. 
2. To accumulate; to lay up. 

Though the wicked 4eap up filver as the duſt, 
and raiment as the clay; but the juſt ſhall put it 
on, and the innocent ſnall divide the flyer. 

Fob, xxvii. 16. 

How great the credit was, wherein that oracle 
was preſerved, may be gathered from the vaſt riches 
which were there heaped up from the offerings of 
all the Grecian nations. Temple, 

They who will make profeſſion of patating, mult 
heap up treaſures out of their reading, and there 
will find many wonderful means ot raiſing them 


ſelves above others. Dryden. 
3. To add to ſomething elſe. 
For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities Hag d up to them, 
We reſt your hermits. Shal cſpeare, 


HELA PER. 2. . [from heap. ] One that 


makes piles or heaps. | 

HELA Pv. adj. [from heap.] Lying in heaps. 
Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O'er the mid pavement, 4eapy rubbiſh grows. Gay, 
Scarce his head | 

Rais'd o'er the beapy wreath, the branching elk 

Lies ſlumb'ring ſullen in the white abyſs. 7 4:mſor, 
To HEAR. v. . | þypan, Saxon; hoorew, 

Dutch. ] | 3 
1. To enjoy the ſenſe by which ſounds ar 
diſtinguiſned. . 

Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of the 
external air, which, being gathered by the external 
ear, beats, as is ſuppoſed, upon the membrana tym 
pani, which moves the four little bones in the tym- 
panum: in like manner as it is beat by the ex- 
ternal air, theſe little bones move the internal air 
which is in the tympanum and veſtibulum; which 
internal air makes an impreffon upon the auditdry 
nerve in the labyrinth and cochlea, according as ir 
is moved by the little bones in tie tympanum : fo 
that, according to the various reflexiens of the ex- 


| ternal air, the internal air- makes various impreſſions 


land, hath preſerved an infant commonwealth, of a 
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HEA 
their bead, that he cannot now govern nor controul 
them. South. | 
30. It is very improperly applied to roots. 
How turneps hide their ſwelling head; below, 
And how the cloling coleworts upwards grow. Gay. 
31. Heap ard Shoulders, By force; vio- 


lently. 

People that hit upon a thought that tickles them, 
will be ſtill bringing it in by S ant fhoul:zrs, 
over and over, in ſeveral companies. Z'Efirange. 

They bring in every figure of ſpeech, hoad ad 
Shrulders by main force, in ſpite of nature and their 
ſubjeQ, Felton. 

Heap. adj. Chief; principal; as, the bead 
workman ; the tend inn. | 

The horſe made their eſcape to Wincheſter, the 
h:ad quarters. Clarendon. 

To HEAD. vv. 4. 2 the noun. | 
1. To lead; to influence; to direct; to go- 
Vern. 

Abas, who ſeem'd our friend, is either fled, 

Or, what we fear, our enemies does head. Deen. 

Nor is what has been ſaid of princes leſs true of 

all other governovrs, irom him that Seads an army 
to him that is matter of a family, or of one fingle 
ſervant. Saut h. 

This lord had headed his appointed bands, 

In firm allegiance to his king's commands. Pier. 
2. To behead; to kill by taking away the 
head. EY; 

If vou bead and hang all that offend that way 
but for ten vears together, you'll be glad to give out 
a commiſſion for more heads. Shaukeſpeares 

3. Jo fit any thing with a head, or prin- 
cipal part. 

Headed with flints and feathers bloody dy'd, 
Arrows the Indians in their quivers hide, Fairy Q. 

Of cornel-wood a ſpear upright, 

Hude with piercing ſteel, and polith'd bright. 
Dy deu. 
4. To lop trees. | 
You muit ditbranch them, leaving only the ſum- 
mit entire: it may be necetlary to ge them too. 
£ | Aloriimer, 
HA Ach. 2. . [head and ach.] Pain in 
the head. | 
From the cruel &eadac,), 
Riches do not preſerve. Sidney, 
Nothing more expoſes to Veadcbs, colds, Ca- 
tarrhs, and coughs, than keeping the head warm. 
Lc te. 
In the Bendacb he orders the opening of the vein 
of the forehead. Ardurbret.. 
At tome dear idle time, 
Not plagu'd with heazuchs, or the want of rhvme. 
pe. 
He apDBaAND. . / {head and ban 
1. A fillet for the head; a topknot. 

The Lord will take away the bonnets, and the 

Bead avs. | Iſziah. 
2. The band at each end of a book. 
Hr'arnoxovcH. x, . Had and borough.) 

A conſtable ; a ſubordinate conſtable. 

Here lies lohn Dod, a ſcrrant of God, to whom 

he is gone, 

Father or mother, ſiſter or brother, he never knew 

none; 

A Seadboreag h and a conſtable, a man of fame, 

The firit of his hou.e, and laſt of his name. Camden. 

This none are able to break thorough, 

Until they're frœed by Send of borough. Hudibras. 
HrabpRkss. . . [Had and dss. 

3. The covering of a woman's head. 
There is not ſo variable a thing in nature as a 

Jady's beaddrefs : 1 have known it riſe and fall. 


* 


If ere with airy horns 1 planted heads, 
Or diſcompos d the &ed2re/5 of a prude. Pope. 
4. Any thing reſembling a headdreſs, and 
prominent on the head. 


Among birds the males very often appear in a 
Moſt beautiful Sende, whether it be a creſt, a 


* 


Addiſon. 


3. 


cemb, a tuft of fathers, ot à natural Little plume, | 


He'anrr. z./. [from head.] | 
1. One that heads nails or pins, or the like. 


2. Ihe firlt brick in the angle. 


HE/aDGARGLE. 2. / 


3. Sudden; precipitate. 

It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which 
many examples having taught them, never ſtopt his 
Sidncy. 


HEA 


erected like a kind of pinnacle on the very top of | 


the head. 8 ddiſon, 


If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed 
as much as the ftretcher on the outſide, it would 


be a ſtronger toothing, and the joints of the headers 
of one fide would be in the middle of the headers 


ol the courle they lie upon of the other fide. Moxor, 
[ fead and garegle. | 
A diſeaſe, I ſuppoſe, in cattle. 
For the Seadgarg/c give pa er o, enugreek. 
Mortimer. 


HA DñIN ESS 2. . from Heady.] Hurry; 


rathneſs; ſtubbornneſs; precipitation; ob- 
ſtinacy. 

If any will raſhly blame ſuch his choice of old 
and unwonted words, him may I more juſtly blame 
and condemn, either of witlefs headire/s in judging. 
or of headleſs hardineſs in condemning. Nperſer. 


HEaDLAaND. z. /. [head and land. 
1. Promontory; cape. 


An heroick play ought to be an imitation of an 
heroick poem, and conſequently love and valour ought 
to be the ſubject of it: both theſe Sir William Da- 
venant began to thadow; but it was ſo as diſco— 
verers draw their maps with 4rad/ards and promon- 
tories. Dryden. 


. Ground under hedges. 


Now down with the graſs upon head/ard's about, 
That groweth in thadow fo rank and fo ſtout. %% er. 


Hr/apLtss. aj. | from head. 
1. Without an head; beheaded. 


His ſhining helmet he 'gan ſoon unlace, 
And lett his 4cadcſ$ body bleeding at the place. 


8 7 ener R 


Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling blocks, 

And ſmooth my way upon their headleſe necks, Shak, 
On the cold earth lies c' unregarded king, 

A Heads carcaſe, and a namelets thing. Denbam. 
Prickly ſtubs, inſte ad of trees, are found; 


Hadi the meſt, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 
. Without a chief. 

They reſted not until they had made the empire 
R. lei gh. 
3. Obſtinate; inconſiderate; ignorant; want- 


ſtand Heudleſs about ſeventeen years. 


ing intellects; perhaps for heedle/e. 


Him may I more juitly blame and condemn, 
either of witleſs headineſs in judging, or of head!cfs 


Spenſer. 


hardineſs in condemning. 


Hr'api.0xNG. di. 
1. Steep ; precipitons. 


Rath ; thoughtleſs. 


race, 'till it came to a bcad;rg overthrow 


He'aDLoNG. adi. [head and long. 
1. With the head foremoſt. 
doubtful whether this word be adjective 


It 1s often 


or adverb. 
I'll look no more, 
Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topp'e down head7org. 
Who, while he ſteering view'd the ftars, and bore 
His courſe from Africk to the Latian ſhore, 
Fell head/;rg down. 
Head!ong trom thence the glowing fury ſprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace ſpreads her wings. Pape. 


* 


2. Raſhly; without thought; precipitately. 

To give Ahab ſuch warning as might infallibly 
have prevented his deſtruction, was eſteemed by kim 
evil; and to puſh him on Hedlong into it, becauſe 
South. 


he was fond of it, was accounted good. 
Some atk for envi'd pow'r, which publick hate 
Purſues, and hurries Seadleng to their fate, 
Down go the titles. 
Haſtily; without delay or reſpite. 
Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 
Dragg d * ſrom thy cradle to thy tomb. 


Shale, pcare. 


Diyden. 


Dryden. 


4 
* 


4 


; 


EA 


4. It is very negligently uſed by $3, 
Hence will 1 drag thee headlong N e . 
Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave, $ 500 to 


3 | 
E ADMOULD-SHOT., . o 
Fand e.] The b wigs ln nal 
and S.] is is when the ſutures of the 
{kull, generally the coronal, ride; that i; 
have their edges ſhot over one another. 
which is frequent in infants, and Ocz. 
fions convulſions and deaths, Quin. 
Hr'averzce. 2. /. [ head and prece. | 1 
1. Armour for the head; helmet; morion 
I pulled off my Sead piece, and humbl 
y entreztel 
her pardon, or knowledge why ſhe was cruel. Si; 
The word 1s giv*n ; with eager ſpeed they lacs © 
The ſhining 4cadprece, and the ſhield embrace. 
5 5 De 4 
A reaſon for this fiction of the one-eyed Cob 
was their wearing a headpiece, or martial viaor, is 
had but one fight. 1 
This champion will not come into the field, de. 
fore his great blunderbuſs can be got ready, his c 
ruſty breaitplate icoured, and his cracked Tea! e 
mended. | | - 
2. Underſtanding; force of mind, 
"Tis done by ſome ſeverals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes 
Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. Shat;/\-gr, 

Eumenes had the beit headpiece of all Alexinie:'; 

captains. | Prideaux. 

Hr'/apQUARTERS. 2. [head and puaren. 
The place of general rendezvous, or lods 
ment for ſoldiers, This is properly to 
words. 

Thoſe ſpirits, poſted upon the out-guards, imma 
diately ſcour off to the brain, which is the ae 
quarters, or office of intelligence, and there tu) 
make their report. Collier, 

Hr/apsnie. 2. / [from head.) Dignity; 
authority ; chief place. 

HE'ApsSMAN. . /. [head and man.] Exc 
cutioner; one that cuts off heads, 

Rods broke on our aſſociates bleeding backs, 
And head/men lab'ring ?till they blunt their ar? 

Drizes 
HE'aDsTALI. 2. . [head and f.] Pan 
of the bridle that covers the head. 

His horſe, with a half-cheet'd bit, 20 4 244. 
fall of theep's leather, which being reitraines © 
keep him from ſtumbling, hach been otter o, 


and now repaired with knots. £5 
> 


Kai. 


9297 
24 — , 


HA DS TON E. 2. , {head and fla. The 


firſt or capital ſtone. | 

The ſtone, which the builders refutcd, is e 

the head/7onc. P, cel. 23. 

HE'/aDSTRONG. adj. [head and /?717.! f. 
reſtrained ; violent; ungovernabie; tes. 
lute to run his own way; as a horſe waα 
head cannot be held in. 

An example, for Headſtrong and | 
zeal, no leſs fearful than Achitophe! tor pi. ⁹ * 
irreligious wiſdom. Ka 

How now, my Headgrong! where nave 104 K 

gadding ? 


* Py d 
ja 0- ＋ 
7 2 1975 C 


bob rene tant 


he fn 


Where I have learnt me to repent the hn = 
— * . — } 2 af T7 7 ” 4 75. 

Of diſobedient oppoſition. SSaze/p. Ni 472 74 
But ſuch a Seadferorg potent fault it . ? 


That it but mocks reproof. Shake/p. 757,719 \&h 
He ill aſpires to rule 
Cities of men or headftrong multitudes, 
Subject himſelf to anarchy within. 
There's no oppoſing the torrent of 2 5547 © 
multitude. ran 
Now let the head ſirong boy my vill cott 
Virtue's no ſlave of man; : « fex confine: © 
I, for myſelf, th* imperial teat will Sen. „ 
And he ſhall wait my leiſure for his reien. 2 
Your father's folly took a Heαννννε⁰ / 


x ioccè. 


But I'll rule yours, and teach you lone ©? n 


22 1 


es. 


Can we forget how the mad Fe a. 
Defy'd their prince to arms, nor made =, 


D ryden. 


N Of iaich or duty, or ailegiance ſwora? 7 a” 


Yon, 


treate] 
vey, 
ace 
ce, 
ider 
velopo 
„ tan 
rogue. 
d, de. 
his old 
dle 
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inder 
ledux. 


H E A 


v tey if yet Jean reduce to reaſon 
This headftrong youth, and make him ſpurn at Cato, 
Audi 
You'll be both judge and party: I am ſorry thou 
vſrovereſt fo much of thy Beudſtrong humour. 
Arbuthnot. 
Hap wORKMANe 7. J. [head awork and 
ran.] The foreman, or chief ſervant 
orer the reſt. Properly two words. 
Can Wood be otherwiſe regarded than as the 
mechanick, the Head wortmun, to prepare furnace 
ud ftamps ? Swift, 
any. adje [from end.] 


orernable; hurried on with paſſion, 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet the cool and temp'rate wind of grace 
O'erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of heady murther, ſpoil and villany. Shakefſp. 
Jam adviſed what I ſay: | 
Neither ditturb'd with the effect of wine, 
Nor, Leudy raſh, provok'd with raging ire; 
Albeit my wrongs might make one wifer mad. Shak. 
I'll forbear, 
And am fall'n out with my more heady will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and ſiekly fit 
For the found man. 
Wives, the readieſt helps 
To betrav dy huſbands, rob the eaſy. Ben Jus, ſon. 
Thoſe only are regarded who are true to their 
party; and all the talent required is to be hot, to be 


Shakeſpeare. 


Nlen, naturally warm and heady, are tranſported 
with the greateſt fluſh of good-nature, Addiſon. 
. Apt to affect the head. | 

| was entertained with a fort of wine which was 
ver H, but otherwiſe ſeemed to be ſack. Zoy/e. 

S:nce hearty beet and mutton will not do, 

Here's julep-dance, ptiſan of ſong and ſhow : 

Cine you ſtrong tenſe, the liquor is too Heady; 

You're come to farce, that's aſſes milk, already. 
Dryden, 

Flow, Welſted! flow, like thine infpirer, beer; 
Heady, not Arong; and foaming, though not full. 


T7 HEAL, v. a. | ha!gan, Gothick ; Þzlan,. 
Saxon; Feelex, Dutch. ] 
Jo cure a perſon; to reſtore from hurt 
or ſiekneſs. | 

[ vill reſtore health, and Zeal thee of thy wounds. 

| Fer. xxx. 

Who would nat believe that our Saviour healcd. 
te ics, and raiſed the dead, when it was pub- 
1:3 by thoſe who themſelves often did the ſame 
MOONS? ; : Addiſon. 
, Pvhetans, by juſt obſervations, grow up to an 
*2310urave degree of ſkill in the art of healing. Watts. 
is eure 4 wound or diſtemper. 1 

Tou halt no eating medicines. Jer. xxx. 13. 
b A oatmnthad been made in the ſame leg, which 
Was forced to beat up, by reaſon of the pain. 

| Wiſeman. 
. To perform the act of making a. ſore to 
, OCatr1ze, after it is cleanſed. 
„er ſeparation of the eſchar, I detereed and 
2 8 - , 1 ſemun. 
„tcconcile; as, he Sealed all diſſenſions. 
Hal. v., . I's grow well, Uſed of 
0Unds or ſores. 

+ 102 wounds heal that men do give themſelves. 

; Shakeſpeare. 

e will have a greater or leſs tendency to 
dez are higher or lower in the body. Sharp. 


©", . /. [from heal,] One who cures 


- 1 
Or heats, 


7 


4 bſcet 
/ . 


1 x 

i vil not be an Sealer. Jalab. 
1e 0, participial adj. [from heal. 
* ; mollilying ; gentle; aſſnaſive; as 
A. 1g 0 


% a kealirig, pacifick temper. 


. Raſh precipitate ; haſty ; violent; un- 


bralr, to be violent on one fide or other. Temple. 


Pope. 
3. Violent; impetuous. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſach a heady current ſcow'ring faults; 
Norever hydra-headed wilfulneſs | 
do oon did loſe his feat. Shakeſpeare. 


HEA 
HEALTH. . /. [from peel, Saxon.] 


1. Freedom from bodily pain or ſickneſs. 

Health is the faculty of performing all actions 
proper to a human body, in the moſt perfect manner. 

| Quincy. 

Our father is in good health, he is yet alive. Geng. 

| May be he is not well; 
; Infirmity doth ſtill neglekt all office, 
Whereto eur Health is bound. © Shakeſpeare. 
2. Welfare of mind; purity; goodneſs; 
principle of ſalvation. 
| There is no Health in us. Common Prayer. 
The beſt preſervative to keep the mind in health, 
is the faithful admonition of a friend. Bacon, 
3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. 

My Cod, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me, 
and art ſo far from my health, and from the words 
of my complaint? Pſalms. 

4. Wiſh of happineſs uſed in drinking. 
Come, love and health to all; 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table. Shak. 

He aſked leave to begin two healrhs: the firſt 
was to the king's miſtreſs, and the ſecond to his wife. 

N 15 Flotoci. 

For peace at home, and for the public wealth, 

T mean to crown a bowl to Cæſar's health. Dryden. 


HE'alTHPUL. adj. [health and fall.] 


1. Free from ſickneſs. 

Adam knew no diſeaſe, fo long as temperance 
from the forbidden fruit ſecured him: Nature was 
his phyſician, and innocence and abſtinence would 
have kept him hea/thfal/ to immortality. South, 

2. Well diſpoſed. 

Such an exploit have I in hand, 

Had you an heairhful ear to hear it. 
3. Wholeſome ; ſalubrious. 

Many good and Healthful airs do appear by ha- 
bitation and proofs, that differ not in ſmell from other 
airs. Bacon. 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 

To loathſome fickneſs ; worthily ſince they 

God's image did not reverence in themſelves, Milton. 

Our healihful food the ſtomach labours thus, 

At firſt embracing what i: ſtraight doth-cruſh. Dryd. 

4. Salutary ; productive of ſalvation. 

Peoour upon them the healthful ſpirit of thy grace. 
Common Prayer. 

HE&/ar THFULLY. adv. from healthful. ] 

1. In health. 

2. Wholeſomely. 

HE#aLTHFUr,NESS. 2. . [from healthful. | 

1. State of being well. 

2. Wholeſomeneſs; ſalubrious qualities, 

You have taſted of that cup whereof I have 
liberally drank, which I look upon as God's phyſick, 
having that in healthfulneſs which it wants in 
pleaſure. King Charles, 

We ventured to make a ſtandard of the health- 
fidreſs of the air from the proportion of acute and 
epidemical difeaſes. Graunt. 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva aſcribe 
the healthfulnefſs of their air; for as the Alps ſur- 

round them on all fides, there would be a conftant 
ſtagnation of vapours, did not the north wind put 
them in motion. Addiſon on Italy. 


Shakeſp. 


out ſickneſs or pain. 

H&'a1THINESS. . .. [from healthy. ] The 
ſtate of health, 

He'a1.THLESS. adj. [from health.] 

1. Weak; ſickly ; infirm. 

2. Not conducive to health. 

He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him 
whoſe garment is all made of fringes. and his meat 
nothing but ſauces ; they are Sea/thleſs, chargeable, 
and uſeleſs. Taylor. 
HEALTH SOME. adj. from health. ] Whole- 
ſome; ſalutary, Not uſed. 

Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 


And there be ſtrangl'd ere my Romeo comes? Shak. 
HE'ALTHY. «dj. [from health, ] 


* 


HALTHILVY. adv. [from healthy. | With- | 


tho 


To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, | 


{ 


HEA 


t. Fadens health; free from ſickneſs 5 
ale; found. ' 

The huthandman returns from the field, and from 
manuring his ground, ſtrong and healthy, becauſe 
innocent and laborious, South. 

Temperance, induſtry, and a publick ſpirit, rua- 
ning thiough the whole body of the people in Hol- 
land, hath preſerved an infant commonwealth, of a 


ſickly conſtitution, through ſo many dangers, as 


a much more hea/thy one could never have ſtruggled 
againlt without thofe advantages. Swifts 
Air and exerciſe contribute to make the animal 
healthy. ; Arbuthnat, 
2. Condacive to health; wholeſome. 

Gardening or huſbandry, and working in wood, 
are hit and healthy recreations for a man of ſtudy or 
butinels. Locke. . 

Hrau. . / In beaſts the ſame as the 
after-birth in women. 

HEAP. v. /. [þeap, Saxon; Foa, Dutch 
and Scottiſh, | | 

t. Many ſingle things thrown together; a 
pile; an accumulation. 

The way to lay the city flat, 

And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shateſpeare. - 

The dead were fallen down by heaps, one upon 
another. Id. xviti. 232 

Huge Heaps of ſlain around the body rife. Dryder, 

Venice in its firſt beginnings had oniy a few 4eaps 
of earth for its dominions. Addijn on [taty. 

*Tis one thing, only as a heap is cne. Blackmore. 

2. A crowd; a throng; a rabble, 

A crue] tyranny; a heap of vaſſals and flaves, 
no freemen, no inheritance, no ſtirp or ancient fa- 
milies. Bacon. 

3. Cluſter: number driven together. 

An univerſal cry reſounds aloud; 

The ſailors run in heaps, a helpleis crowd, Dryden. 
To HEAP. v. g. [from the noun, ] 
1. To throw on heaps ; to pile; to throw 


together. 
Heap on wood, kindle the fire. 
2. To accumulate; to lay up, 
Though the wicked Heat up ülver as the duſt, 
and raiment as the clay; but the juſt ſhall put it 
on, and the innocent ſhall divide the flyer. 
Fob, xxvii. 16. 
How great the credit was, wherein that oracle 
was preſerved, may be gathered from the valt riches 
which were there heaped up from the offerings of 
all the Grecian nations. Temple. 
They who will make profeſſion of patating, mult 
heap up treaſures out of their reading, and there 
will find many wonderful means ot raiſing them 


ſelves above others. : Dryden, 
3. To add to ſomething elſe. 
For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We reſt your hermits. Shak cſpeares 


HELA PER. 2. . [from heap.] One that 
makes piles or heaps. | 
HAP v. adj. [from heap. ] Lying in heaps. 
Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn- throws 
O'er the mid pavement, Veapy rubbiſh grows. Gay, 
Scarce his head 
Rais'd o'er the brapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies ſlumb'ring ſullen in the white abyſs. 7 k:mor, 
To HEAR. v. z. |þypan, Saxon; Hoorn, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To enjoy the ſenſe by which ſounds are 
diſtinguiſhed. 

Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of the 
external air, which, being gathered by the external 
ear, beats, as is ſuppoſed, upon the membrana tym 
pani, which moves the four little bones in the tym- 
panum : in like manner as it is beat by the ex- 
ternal air, theſe little bones move the internal air 
which is in the tympanum and veſtibulum; which 
internal air makes an impreſſton upon the auditory 
nerve in the labyrinth and cochlea, according as ir 
is moved by the little bones in tie tympanum: fo 

that, according to the various reflexjons of che ex- 


ternal air, the internal air makes various impreſſions 


pon 
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HEA 


udn the auditory nerve, the immediate organ of 
bearing and theſe different impreſſions repreſent 
different ſounds. uincy. 
The object of bearing is ſound, whoſe variety is 

fo great, that it brings in admirable ſtore of intelli- 
gence. | Holder. 
Princes cannot ſee far with their own eyes, nor 
bear with their own ears. Temple. 
2. To liſten; to hearken to; as, he heard 


with great attention. ; 
So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam heard, 
Well-pleas*d, but anſwer'd not. Milton. 
Great laughter was in heav'n, 
And looking down, to ſee the hubbub ſtrange, 
And hear the din. Milton. 
3. To be told; to have an account: with of. 
I have heard by many of this man. As, ix. 13. 
I was bowed down at the bearing of it; 1 was 
diſmayed at the ſeeing of it. Hoſea. 
Hear of ſuch a crime 
As tragick poets, ſince the birth of time, 
Ne'er feign'd. Tate's Juvenal. 
This, of eldeit parents, leaves us more in the 
dark, who, by divine inſtitution, has a right to civil 
power, than thoſe who never beard any thing at all 
of heir or deſcent. Locke, 
To HraR. v. a. 


1. To perceive by the ear. 
The trumpeters and fingers were as one ſound 
to be heard in praiſing the Lord. 2 Chron. v. 13. 
And ſure he beard me, but he would not hear. 
Dryden. 
2. To give an audience, or allowance to 


ſpeak. 
He ſent for Paul, and heard him concerning the 
faith in Chriſt. Acts, xxiv. 24. 
I muſt beg the forbearance of cenſure, till I have 
been heard out in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. Locke. 
3. To attend; to liſten to; to obey. 
A ſcorner heareth not rebuke. Proverbs. 
Hear the word at my mouth, and give them 
warning from me. | Ezek. iii. 17. 
To- day if ye will bear his voice, harden not your 
hearts. Hebrews. 
4. To attend favourably. 
They think they ſhall be beard for their much 
ſpeaking. at. 
Since *tis your command, what you ſo well 
Are pleas'd to hear, I cannot grieve to tell. Denham, 
The goddeſs Heard. Pope. 
5. To try; to attend judicially. 
Hear the cauſes, and judge righteouſly. 
cut. i. 16. 
6. To attend, as to one ſpeak ing. 
On earth 
Who againſt faith or conſcience can be heard 
Infallible ? Milton. 
7. To acknowledge a title. A Latin phraſe. 
Or Hear thou rather pure ethereal ſtream, 
Whoſe fountain who ſhall tell ? Milton 
Hear thou ſubmiſſive, but a lowly birth? Prior. 
Hear ſignifies a keeper, and is ſometimes 
initial; as heard-beart, a glorious keeper: 
ſometimes final, as cynebeard, a royal keeper. 
Gibſon's Camden, It is now written herd: 
as, Cowherd, a cowkeeper; pynd, Saxon. 
He'aReR. 2. J [from hear.] | 


1. One who hears. 

And ſo was ſhe dulled withal, that we could come 
ſo near as to hear her ſpeeches, and yet the not 
perceive the hearers of her lamentation. Sidney. 

St. John and St. Matthew, which have recorded 
theſe ſermons heard them; and being bearers, did 
think themſelyes as well reſpected as the phariſees. 

Hooker. 

Words, be they never ſo few, are too many, 

when they benefit not the rer. Hooker. 
The hearers will ſhed tears : 
And ſay, Alas! it was a piteous deed ! Shakeſpeare. 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, 

And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. Shakeſp. 
2. One who attends doctrine or diſcourſe 


orally delivered by another; as, the hearers 


* 


|; * 
i MEA 
One of a collected audience. 
Plays in themſelves have neither hopes nor fears; 


Their fate is only in their bearers ears. Ben Jonſon. 
Her hearers had no ſhare | 


* 
4 


3. 


In all ſhe ſpoke, except to ſtare. Swift, 
He'artins. 2. . [from hear. ] 
1. The ſenſe by which ſounds are perceived. 


Bees are called with ſound upon braſs, and there- 
fore they have hearing. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Audience. | 

The French ambaſſador upon that inſtant 
Crav'd audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him Hearing. Shakeſpeare, 

3. Judicial trial. 

Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place of 

earing. . M0. 

The readers are the jury to decide according to 
the merits of the cauſe, or to bring it to another 
hearing before ſe me other court. Dryden. 

Thoſe of different principles may be betrayed to 
give you a fair hearing, and to know what you have 
to ſay for yourſelf. Addiſon. 

4. Note by the ear; reach of hearing. 

If we profeſs as Peter did, that we love the Lord, 
and profeſs it in the hearing of men; charity is 
prone to hear all things, and therefore charitable 
men are likely to think we do fo. Hooker, 

In our hearing the king charged thee, beware 
that none touch Abſalom. 2 Sam. Xviil. 12. 

You have been talked of fince your travels much, 
And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 

Wherein they ſay you ſhine. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

The fox had the good luck to be within Hearing. 

L' Eftrange. 
To HE'ARKEN. v. 2. [Þeancman, Saxon, ] 
1. To liſten; to liſten eagerly or curiouſly. 

The youngeſt daughter, whom you bearer for 
Her father keeps from exceſs of ſuitors. Shakeſpeare. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakeſp. 

They do me too much injury, 
That ever ſaid I hearken'd for your death: 
If it were ſo, I might have let alone 
Th? inſulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakeſpeare 

The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to ſnarl ; 

The furies hearker, and their ſnakes uncurl. Dryden. 
Louder and yet more loud, I hear the alarms 

Of human cries: | 

J mount the terraſs, thence the town ſurvey, 
And hearken what the fruitful ſounds convey. Dryd. 

He who makes much neceſſary, will want much; 
and, wearied with the difficulty of the attainment, 
will hearken after any expedient that offers to ſhorten 
his way to it. Rogers. 

2. To attend; to pay regard. 
Hearten unto me, thou ſon of Zippor. Numbers. 

Thoſe who put paſſion in the place of reaſon, 
neither uſe their own, nor hearten to other people's 
reaſon, any farther than it ſuits their humour. Locke, 

There's not a bleſſing individuals find, 

But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind. Pope. 
HE'ARKENER. 2. . | from hearzer.] Liſtener; 
one that hearkens. Op” 
He/arsavy. 7. /. [hear and ſay.] Report; 
rumour; what is not known otherwiſe 


than by account from others. 
For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 
Whoſe metal ſtiff he knew he could not bend 
With Hearſeiy pictures, or a window look. Sidney. 
He affirms by hearſay, that ſome giants ſaved 
themſelves upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 
All the little ſcramblers after fame fall upon him, 
publith every blot in his life, and depend upon hear/ay 
to defame him. Addiſon. 
HEARSE. 2. / [Of unknown etymology. |] 
1. Acarriage in which the dead are conveyed 
to the grave. | 
2. A temporary monument ſet over a grave. 
To add to your laments 
Wherewith you now bedew King Henry's hearſe, 
I muſt inform you of a diſmal tight. Shakeſpeare, 


HEART. 2. /. [Peopt, Saxon; hertz, Ger- 


man. 


1. The muſcle which by its contraction and 
| I 


. of the goſpel, 
| 2 


1 


1 5 


Ailation * the blood 
courſe of circulation, 

conſidered as the ſource of vital motion 

2. It is ſuppoſed in popular lan 
upp! | ua 

be the ſeat ſometimes of courage, he 

times of affection, ſometimes of honeg.. 

or baſeneſs. | 5 

- He with providence and courage ſo 

that the mother took ſuch ſpiteful 

her Heart brake withal, and ſhe died 

Thou would'ſt have left th 


there, 
Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, 


R 


through the 


and 1s therefore 


paſſed over al!, 
grief at it, that 


Sidney, 
deareſt hear doe 


And diſinherited thine only ſon. $h 
Saakes in my heart blood warm'd, "nes rl 
heart. ö my 


. Hal n 
Our battle is more full of names than 5g A 


Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt: 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as 200d, Shak 
I thank you for my veniſon, matter Shallow, ws 
— Maſter Page, much good do it your good Heart. 
8 
But ſince the brain doth lodge the Ew, ray 
How makes it in the heart thoſe paſſions ſpring? ; 
The mutual love, the kind intelligence | 
Twixt heart and brain, this ſympathy doth bring, 
We all ſet our Hearts at reſt, fince e 
comes from above is for the beſt, L' Eftrarge, 
The only true zeal is that which is guided by p 
good light in the head, and that which conſits of 
good and innocent affections in the heart. Spratt, 
Preſt with Heart corroding grief and years, 
To the gay court a rural ſhed prefers. 


3. The chief part; the vital 


gorous or efficacious part. 
Barley being ſteeped in water, and turned upon a 
dry floor, will ſprout half an inch; and if it be let 
alone, much more, until the hear! be out. Baca. 


4. The inner part of any thing. 
Some Engliſhmen did with great danger paſs by 
water into the heart of the country. Abbet, 
The king's forces are employed in appeaſing diſ- 
orders more near the Heart of the kingdom. 
Hayward, 
Generally the infide or heart of trees is harder 
than the outward parts. Bl. 
Here in the heart of all the town 1'll ſtay, 
And timely ſuccour where it wants convey. Dryder, 
If the foundation be bad, provide good piles made 
of heart of oak, ſuch as will reach ground. Moxn, 


5. Perſon; character. Uſed with reſpet 
to courage or kindneſs. 


The king's a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakeſprart 
Hey, my hearts; cheerly my hearts. Shakeſpeate 

What ſays my heart of elder? Ha! is he dead? 
Stakeſp, 


Pete, 
part; the ri. 


6. Courage; ſpirit. 
If it pleaſe you to make his fortune known, [ 
will after take beart again to go on with his flſe 
hood. = x E Sidrey, 
There did other like unhappy accidents hap! 

out of England, which gave hear: and good opp 
tunity to them to regain their old poſſeflions. Heerſel. 
Wide was the wound; and a large lukewarm 
Red as the roſe, thence guthed grievouſſy, 4 
That when the painimBſpy*d the ſtreaming dio ' 
Gave him great heart and hope of vitory. Fairy 2 
Eve, recov'ring Heart, reply d. M 4 
Having left that city well provided, and ing : 
heart, his Majefty removed with his —_ 
Bewdley. | n; 
Finding that it did them no hurt, they beet 
heart upon't, went up to't, and viewed by: orgs 


The expelled nations take heart, and vi 
they fly from one country invade another, 
7. Seat of love. 
Ah! what avails it me the flocks to kee, 
Who loſt my Heart while I preſery'd my 7 * 


8. Affection, inclination, * 


don a 
de let 
ach. 


ifs by 
{bbst, 
8 di. 


ward, 
harder 
Boyle 


jar. 
made 
oxen, 


ſpet 


2 
6 Peart 
|? 


100% 


own, [ 
is falſe» 
Sidney, 
hafen 
| oppol· 
penſe. 


rel. 
x ae 


Tarp. 


13. Diſpoſition of mind. 


4 


"MEA... 


Jab perceived that the king's heart was tawards 
Abſalom. _ | 2 Sam. 
Means how to feel, and learn each other's heart, 

By th abbot's {kill of Weſtminſter is found. 
Daniel. 


Nor ſet thy heart, 

Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine, 
| Milton. 
"Tis well to 8 — to ſet the Heart too 

ach upon any thing is what we cannot juſtify. 
_— f . 
A friend makes me a feaſt, and ſets all before 
me; but I ſet my Heart upon one diſh alone, and 
if that happen to be thrown down, I ſcorn all the 
reſt. | Temple. 

Then mixing pow'rful herbs with magick art, 
She chang'd his form who could not change his 
heart. Dryden. 

What did I not, her ſtubborn heart to gain? 

But all my vows were anſwer'd with diſdain. 
- * Dryden. 
9. Memory: though South ſeems to diſtin- 


viſh, 

Whatſoever was attained to, concerning God 
and his working in nature, the fame was delivered 
over by heart and tradition from wiſe men to a poſ- 
terity equally zealous. | Raleigh, 

We call the committing of a thing to memory 
the getting it by heart; for it is the memory that 
muſt tranſmit it to the Heart; and it is in vain to 
expect that the Heart ſhould keep its hold of any 


truth, when the memory has let it go, South, 
Shall I in London act this idle part? . 
Compoling ſongs tor fools to get by heart, Pape. 


10. Good-will; ardour of zeal. To take 
u heart any thing, is to be zealous or 
ſolicitous or ardent about it. 


If he take not their cauſes to heart, how ſhould 
there be but in them frozen coldneſs, when his 


affections ſcem benumbed, from whom theirs ſhould. 


take fire? Hooker. 
If he would take the buſineſs to Heart, and deal 
in it effectually it would ſucceed well. Bacon. 
The lady marchioneſs of Hertford engaged her 
huſband to take this buſineſs to Heart. Clarendon. 
Amongſt thoſe, who took it moſt to Heart, Sir 
John Stawell was the chief, Clarendon. 
Every prudent and honeſt man would join him- 
ſelf to that fide which had the good of their country 
moit at heart. Addiſon. 
Learned men have been now a long time ſearch- 
ing after the happy country from which our firſt 
parents were exiled: if they can find it, with all my 
heart, | tn, 
| would not be ſorry to find the Preſbyterians 
miſtaken in this point, which they have moſt at 
brat, S wift . 
What I have moſt at Heart is, that ſome me- 


thod thould be thought on for aſcertaining and | 


fixing our language. Swift, 
11. Paſſions; anxiety; concern. 
Set your heart at reſt; 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shak. 


32, decret thoughts ; receſſes of the mind. 
Michal faw King David leaping and dancing 
defare the Lord, and ſhe deſpiſed him in her heart. 

| 2 Sum. vi. 16. 

The next generation will in tongue and heart, 
and every. way elſe, become Eogliſh; ſo as there 
will be no difference or diſtinction, but the Iriſh ſea, 
betwixt us, t Davies. 


| Thou ſaweſt the contradiction between my Heart 


hand, King Chan les. 
Would you have him open his heart to you, and 
2k your advice, you mutt begin to do ſo with him 
brit, | Lecke. 
Men, ſome to pleaſure, ſome to buſineſs take; 
ut every woman is, at Heart, a rake. Pope. 


Boing all things with ſo pretty a grace, that it 
med ignorance could not make him do amiſs, be- 
taule he had a bear! to do well. Sidney. 


14. The heart is conſidered as the ſeat of 


naderneſs: a hard heart therefore is cru- 
elty, | | 


* ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 
eart bardening ſpectacles. Shakeſpeare. 


HEA 


Such iron hearts we are, and ſuch . ö 

The baſe barbarity of human kind. Rete 

15. To find in the HtarT, To be not 
wholly averſe. 


For my breaking the laws of friendſhip with 
you, I could ind in my heart to alk you pardon for 
it, but that your now handling of me gives me 
reaſon to confirm my former dealing. Sidney. 

16, Secret meaning; hidden intention, 
I will on with my ſpeech in your praiſe, 
And then ſhew you the Surf of my meſſage. 
| : Shakeſpeare, 
17. Conſcience; ſenſe of good or ill. 

Every man's heart and conicience doth in good 
or evil, even ſecretly committed, and known to 
none but itſelf, either like or diſallow itſelf. 

Hecker. 
18, Strength; power; vigour; efficacy. 

Try whether leaves of trees, ſwept together, 
with ſome chalk and dung mixed, to give them 
more heart, would not make a good compoſt. 

Bacon. 
That the ſpent earth may gather heart again, 
And, better'd by ceffation, bear the grain. Dryden. 
Care muſt be taken not. to plow ground out of 
heart, becauſe if *wis in Scart, it may be improved 
by marl again. Mortimer, 
19. Utmoſt degree. | 
This gay charm, 

Like a right gipſy, hath, at faſt and looſe, 

Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs. Shakeſpeare. 
20. Life. For my heart ſeems ſometimes 

to ſignify, if /ife was at flake; and ſome- 

times for tenderneſs. 

I bid the raſcal knock upon your gate, 

And could not get him for my heart to do it. 


Shakeſpeare. 
I gave it to a youth, | 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee: 
I could not for my heart deny it him, Shakeſp. 
Profoundly ſkill'd in the black art, 
As Engliſh Merlin for his heart. Hudibras. 


21. It is much uſed in compoſition for 
mind, or affection. 
HearT-ACH, . . [heart and ach.] 
Sorrow; pang; anguiſh of mind. 
To die to flee : 
No more; and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
HYyART-BREAK. z. /. [Heart and break. | 
Overpowering ſorrow. 

Better a little chiding than a great deal of Hart- 

break. Shakeſp. 

HEART-BREAKER. . /. A cant name tor 
a woman's curls, ſuppoſed to break the 
heart of all her lovers. 

Like Samlon's beartbreakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. Hulibras. 

HEART-BRTAKING, adj. Overpowering 
with ſorrow. _ 

Thoſe piteous plaints and ſorrowful ſad time, 
Which late you poured forth, as ye did fit 
Beſide the filver ſprings of Helicone, 

Making your mutick of beartbreaking mone. 
Spenſer. 
HEART-BREAKING., 2. /. Overpowering 
rief. | | ; 

What greater heari5reating and conſuſion can 
there be to one, than to have all his. ſecret faults 
laid open, and the ſentence of condemnation 
paſſed upon him? Haxzewill. 

HzarT-BURNED. . [/rart and burn. | 
Having the heart inflamed, 

How tartly that geatieman looks! I never can 
ſee him but I am heart-buru'd an hour aiter. 

| Shakeſpeate. 

HEaART-BURNING. 2. /. [heart and burn. | 
1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly from an 


acrid humour. 
Fine clean chalk is one of the moſt noble abſor- 
beats, and power fully coiteGs and ſubdues tie 


| 7; acrid humours in the ſtomach: this property renders 


it very ſerviceable in the cardialgia, or beart- 
burning. ES. __ Wiaadward. 
2. Niſcontent; ſecret enmity. 

In great changes, when right of inheritance is 
broke, there will remain much heart-burning and 
diſcontent among the meaner people. Swift, 
EART-DEAR, adj. Sincerely beloved. 

The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
When you were more endear'd to it than now; 
When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look to ſee his father 
Bring up his pow'rs; but he did long in vain! 

Shakeſpeare 


HearT-rase. 2. J. Quiet; tranquillity. - ' 


What infinite beart-eaſe mult kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy? 
HEART-E4a51NG, adj. Giving quiet. 
But come, thou goddeſs, fair and free, 
In hea 'n yclep'd Euphroſyne, + 
And by men heart-eafing mirth. Miltom 
EART-FELT, adj. Felt in the conſciences 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſun- ſhine, and the heart-jelt joy. 
Is virtue's prize. Pope. 
HearT-Peas. . J. A plant with round 
ſeeds in form of peas, of a black colour, 
having the figure of an heart of a white 
colour upon each. Miller. 
HeaRrT-QUELLING. adj. Conquering the 
affection. 
Aud let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 
With her beart-quellirg ſon, upon you ſmile. 
; Spenſer 
HEART-RENDING. adj. Killing with an- 
guiſh. | | 
Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thoſe few 
Who her reſemble, and her ſteps purſue; 
That death ſhould licence have to rage among 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous, and the young ! 


aller. 
HearT-ROBBING. adj, Ecſtatick; depri- 


ving of thought. Obſolete. 

Sweet is thy virtue, as thyſelf ſweet art; 
For when on me thou ſhinedſt, late in ſadneſs, 

A melting pleaſance ran through every part, 

And me revived with beari-roobing gladnels. 
| Spenſev, 
HraRT-SICK. ad. — 
i. Pained in mind. | 
If we be 4eart-ſich, or afflicted with an uncer- 
tain ſoul, then we are true defirers of relief and 
mercy. Tayler. 


2. Mortally ill; hurt in the heart. . 
Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. 5 
— Not 1, unlets the breach of Heartaſcb groans 
Mitt like, infold me from the ſcarch of eyes 
Shateſprare, 
HranrTts-ras?. 2. J. A plant. | 
Hearts-eaſe is a fort of violet that blows all 
Summer, and often in Winter: it fows itſelf. 
Ms timer, 
HeanT-SORE. 7 /. That which pains the 
mind, | 
Wherever he that godly knight may find, 
His only beart-fore and his only foe. 
Fairy Queen. 
HrarT-sTRINS. 2. / [firing and heart. ] 
The tendons or nerves ſuppoſed to brace 
and ſuſtain the heart. 
He was by Jove deprived . 
Ot i. himſelf, and Seart-/irings of an eagle rived, 


Spe x ſes. 
How, out of tune on the ſtrings? 5 
Not ſo; but yet fo falſe, chat he grieves my 
very heart ftrings. Shakeſpeare 
That grates my +eart-frings : what fthoule 
diſcoztent him! | 
Except he thinks I live too long. Denbam. 
If thou thinkeft thou ſhalt periſh, I cannot 
blame thee to be ſad till thy Sc, rings crack. 
Taylor. 
4 B Thkeze 3 
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HEA 
; here's the fatal wound | 
That tears my Hear t-ſtrings; but he ſhall be found, 
My arms ſhall hold him. Granville, 
EART-STRUCK. ad). | 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in 


the mind. 
Who is with him ? 
¶ one but the fool who labours to out-jeſt 
is Heart. ſtrucł injuries. Shakeſp. 

2. Shocked with fear or diſmay. 

Ille added not; for Adam, at the news 
Heart-ftruck, with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, 
That all his ſenſes bound! MMilten. 

HeaRrT-SWELLING: adj. Rankling in the 


mind, | 
Drawn into arms, and proof of mortal fight, 
Through proud ambition and &eart-ſwelling hate. 
Spenſer. 
HEART-WHOLE. adi. 
1. With the affections yet unfixed. | 
You have not ſeen me yet, and therefore 1 
am confident you are heart-wrhole. Dryden. 
Cupid hath clapt him o' th' ſhoulder; but II 
warrant him heart-whole, Shakeſpeare. 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 
HEeaRrTwouUNDED. adj, Filled with paſſion 


of love or grief. | 
Mean time the queen, without reflection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of ſtate rang 
pe. 
Her AR TwOouN DING. adj. Filling with 
rief. 

With a ſhriek Beart- cunding loud ſhe cry'd, 
While down her cheeks the guſhing torrents ran, 
Faſt falling on her hands. Rowe. 

HEART ED. adj. It is only uſed in com- 
oſition: as, hard hearted. 

He ne'er like bullies coward hearted, 
Attacks in publick to be parted. 

To HEe/ARTEN. v. a. [from Heart. 
1. To encourage; to animate; to ſtir up. 

Palladius blaming thoſe that were ſlow, heartening 
them that were forward, but eſpecially with his 
own example leading them, made an impreſſion into 
the ſquadron. Sidney. 

My royal father, cheer theſe noble lords, 

And hearten thoſe that fight in your defence: 
Unſheath your ſword, good father; cry, St. George, 
| | Shakeſp. 

This rare man, Tydides, would prepare 
That he might conquer, hearten'd him. Chapman. 

Thus hearten'd well, and fleſh'd upon his prey, 
The youth may prove a man another day. . 

2. To meliorate or renovate with manure. 

The ground one year at reſt; forget not then 

With richeſt dung to hearter it again. May's Virgil. 
HEARTRH. 2. /. The pavement of a room 


on which a fire is made; the ground un- 


der the chimney. 
Houp'd out of Rome: now this extremity 
Hath brought me to this hearth. Shakeſp. 
Cricket, to Windſor chimneys ſhalt thou leap, 
Where thou find'ſt fires unrak'd, and bearths 
unſwept, - 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 
Shakeſp. 
Good luck befriend thee, ſon; for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies danc'd upon the bearth. Milton. 
The vanquiſh'd fires withdraw from every place; 
Or, full with feeding, fink into a ſleep: 
Each houſehold genius ſhews again its face, 


Gay. 


And from the hearths the little lares creep. Dryden. 


Hz'/arTILY. adv. [from bearty.] 
1, From the heart; fully. 
I bear no malice for my death; 
But thoſe that ſought it, I could wiſh more Chriſtians ; 
Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. Shate/p. 
If to be ſad is to be wiſe, 
I do moſt heartily deſpiſe 
Whatever Socrates has ſaid, 
Or Tully writ, or Wanley read. Prior. 
2. Sincerely ; actively; diligently ; vigo- 
roully, 
3 


| 


| 


HEA 
Where his judgment led him to opppoſe men on a 
ublick account, he would do it vigorouſly and 
artily; yet the oppoſition ended there. 
4 Atterò ury. 
3. Eagerly; with deſire. 0 
As for my eating heartily of the food, know 


that anxiety has hindered my eating till this mo- 
ment, Aduiſin. 


HE AR TIN ESS. 2. /. [from hearty.) 
1. Sincerity; freedom from hypocriſy. 

This entertainment may a free face put on; derive 
a liberty from &eartineſs, and well become the agent. 
ak, : Shakeſp. 

2. Vigour; eagerneſs. 

The anger of an enemy reprefents our faults, or 
ad moniſnes us of our duty, with more heartineſs than 
the kindneſs of a friend. - Taylor. 

He'arTLEsSs. adj. [from Heart.] With- 
out courage; ſpiritleſs. 

I joyed oft to chaſe the trembling pricket, 

Or hunt the heartle/5 hare *till ſhe were tame. 
Spenſer. 
Ihen hopeleſs, heartleſs 'gan the cunning thief, 
Perſuade us die, to ſtint all further ſtri fe. 
: Fairy Queen, 

What, art thou drawn among theſe heartleſs hinds? 

Turn thee, Benvolio; look upon thy death. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Thouſands beſides ſtood mute and heartleſs there, 
Men valiant all; nor was I us'd to fear. Cowley. 

The peaſants were accuſtomed to payments, and 
grew heartleſs as they grew poor. | Temple. 

Heartleſs they fought, and quitted ſoon their 


ground, 
While our's with eaſy victory were crown'd. 
Dryden. 
Hu'aRTLESSLY. adv. [from Heartleſs. ] 


Without courage; faintly; timidly. 
HEeaRTLESSNESS. 2. /. from heartleſs. ] 
Want of courage or ſpirit; dejection of 
mind. 
He'arTY. adj. [from heart. 
1. Sincere; undiſſembled; warm; zealous. 
They did not bring that hearty inclination to 
peace, which they hoped they would have done. 
| Clarendon. 
But the kind hoſts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face; 
In all they did, you might diſcern with eaſe 
A willing mind, and a deſire to pleaſe. Dryden. 
Every man may pretend to» any employment, 
provided he has been loud and frequent in decla- 
ring himſelf hearty for the government, Swift, 


2. In full health. 
3. Vigorous; ſtrong. | 
Whoſe laughs are hearty, though his jeſts are coarſe, 
And loves you beſt of all things but his horſe. Pope. 


4. Strong; hard; durable. 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being ſtrong 
in all poſitions, may be better truſted in eroſs and 
tranſverſe work. | Motton. 

HEeaRTY-HALE. adj, [heart and Hale. 


Good for the heart, 
Vein- healing verven, and head-purging dill, 
Sound ſavory, and baſil hearty Hale. Spenſer, 


HEAT. 2. . [ hear, hær, Saxon; Heete, 
Daniſh. ] | 
1. The ſenſation cauſed by the approach or 


touch of fire. 

Heat is a very briſk agitation of the inſenſible parts 
of the object, which produces in us that ſenſation 
from whence we denominate the object hot; ſo 
what in our ſenſation is heat, in the object is no- 
thing but motion. | Locke, 

The word heat is uſed to fignify the ſenſation we 
have when we are near the fire, as well as the cauſe 
of that ſenſation, which is in the fire itſelf; and 
thence we conclude, that there is a ſort of Seat in 
the fire reſembling our own ſenſation: whereas in 
the fire there is nothing but little particles of matter, 
of ſuch particular ſhapes as are fitted to impreſs 
ſuch motions on our fleſh as excite the ſenſe of 
Beat. Watts. 


| 


2. To cauſe to ferment. 


HE A 

2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 
The ſword which is made fiery doth not _— 

by reaſon of the ſharpneſs which ſimply it hath, 

but alſo burns by means of that bear which it hath 
from fire. Hocker 

3. 3 weather. , 4 

After they came down into the va ; 
the intolerable hents there, an — 5 ms 
of lighter apparel, they were forced to go naked, 


Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the ogy 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign ; 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain, 

oy: : Dryden, 

e pope would not comply with the propoſa! 
as fearing the heats might advance too far before they 
had finiſhed their work, and produce 2 peſtilens 


among the people. Addiſir. 
4. State ot any body under the ation of 
the fire. 


The heats ſmiths take of their iron are a blood. 
red beat, a white flame Beat, and a ſparkling ot 
welding heat. Maxon. 

5. Fermentation; efferveſcence. 


6. One violent action unintermitted. 
The continual agitations of the ſpirits muſt need: 

be a weakening of any conſtitution, eſpecially in age: 
and many cauſes are required for refreſhment betw:xt 
the heats. , Dryder, 
7. The ſtate of being once hot; a fingle 


effort. 
I'll ftrike my fortune with him at a hear, 
And give him not the leiſure to forget. Dryder, 
They the turn'd lines on golden anvils beat, 
Which look as if they ſtruck them at a beat. 
Tate, 


8, A courſe at a race, between each of 


which courſes there is an intermiſſion, | 
Feign'd zeal, you ſaw, ſet out the ſpeedier pace; 
But the laſt beat, plain dealing won the race. , 
8 | | Dryden, 
9. Pimples in the face; fluſh. 
It has raiſed animoſities in their hearts, and heats 

in their faces, and broke out in their ribbans. 

| Adliſin. 

10. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſſion; 


vehemence of action. 
They ſeeing what forces were in the city with them, 
ifſued againſt the tyrant while they were in this brat, 
before practices might be uſed to diſſever _ 
. l 200 
The friend hath loſt his friend; 
And the beſt quarrels, in the hear, are curſt 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
It might have pleaſed in the heat and hurry of hi 
rage, but muſt have diſpleaſed in cool ſedate reflece 
tion. f Hub. 
We have ſpilt no blood but in the beat of the du. 
tle, or the chaſe. Atterbwy. 
One playing at hazard, drew a huge heap ot 
gold; but in the heat of play, never obſerved a ſharper 
who ſwept it into his hat, Sau 
11. Faction; conteſt; party rage 
They are in a moſt warlike preparation, and hat 
to come upon them in the heat of their divilton- 
Shakeſpeare: 
I was ſorry to hear with what partialicy and pod 
lar heat elections were carried. Kirg Charles 
What can more gratify the Phrygian toc 
Than thoſe diſtemper'd beats ? : 
12. Ardour of thought or elocution. 
Plead it to her 
With all the ſtrength and Beat of __ 
i i inſpire. 
Fraternal ow and friendſhip can 1n 74% % Cath 
To Hear. v. a. [from the noun. 1 
1. To make hot; to endue with the po 
of burning. 
He commanded that they ſhould 5 
one ſeven times more than it was won 


Dyck. 


eat the furnac 
t to be Leal 
Dan. 111. 19! 


es theit 
_ cken 


Hops lying undried beats them, 
. 3. To 


HEA 

3. To make the conſtitution feveriſh, 

Thou art going to Lord Timon's feaſt, 
Ay, to ſee meat fill knaves, and wine * bee 
akeſp. 
Whatever increaſeth the denſity of the blood, 
even without increaſing its celerity, bears, becauſe 
a denſer body is hotter than a rarer. Arbuthnot. 
To warm with vehemence of paſſion or 


deſire. 
A noble emulation heats your breaſt, 

And your own fame now robs you of your reſt, 
Dryden. 


5, To agitate the blood and ſpirits with 
action. ; 

When he was well heated the younger champion 
could not ſtand before him; and we tind the elder 
contended not for the gift, but for the honour. 

| 5 Dryden. 

HrelareR, 2. /. [from hear. ] An iron 

made hot, and put into a box-iron, to 
ſmooth and plait linen, ; 

HEATH. z. [erica, Latin.] 

A ſhrub of low ſtature: the leaves are 

1. ſmall, and abide green all the year. 

EE Miller. 

In Kent they cut up the heath in May, burn it, 
and ſpread the aſhes, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Oft with bolder wing they ſoaring dare 
The purple heath. ; 

2. A place overgrown with heath. 
Say, from whence 
You owe this ſtrange intelligence? or why, 
Upon this blaited heath, you ſtop our way 
With ſuch prophetick greeting. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Health and long life have been found rather on | 


the peak of Derbyſhire, and the beaths of Stafford- 
ſhire, than fertile ſoils, Temple, 


3. A place covered with ſhrubs of whatever 


kind. 
Some woods of oranges, and beathe of roſemary, 
will ſmell a great way into the ſea, Bacon, 
Hrarncock. 2. . [heath and coct.] A 
large fowl that frequents heaths. 
Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheaſant, 
beath-cock, and powte. Carew*s Survey. 
— 1. J. [heath and pout.] A 
ird. 
Not heath-port, or the rarer bird 
Which Phaſis or Ionia yields, 
More pleafing morſels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields, Dryden, 


HeaTh-PEAs. #. ſe A ſpecies of bitter 
VerTcn, which ſee. | 
HeaTH-ROSE, 1. ſe [heath and roſe.] A 
plant, Ainſæu. 
HEA THEN. =. /. zenden, German.] The 
gentiles; the pagans; the nations unac- 
quainted with the covenant of grace. 
Deliver us from the heather, that we may give 
thanks to thy holy name. 1 Chron, xvi. 35. 
If the opinions of others whom we think well 
of, be a ground of afſent, men have reaſon to be 
lealbent in Japan, mahometans in Turkey, papiſts 
in Spain, and proteſtants in England. Locke, 
In a paper of morality, 1 conſider how I may 
recommend the particular virtues I treat of, by 
the precepts or examples of the ancient beathers. 
Addiſon, 
Hiatarx, adj, Gentile; pages: | 
| it was impoſſible for a heathen author to re- 
5 theſe things, becauſe, if he had believed them, 
© would no longer have been a heathen. 
Addiſon. 


[i 
He ATHENISH, adj, 2 heathen.) 
1. Belonging to the Gentiles. | 
When che apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour 
* ordained to alter the laws of heathenifo re- 
Lion, choſan they were, St. Paul excepted; the 
reſt unſchooled altogether, and unlettered men. 
Hooker. 


- 


2. Wild; lavage; rapacious; cruel, 


Thomſon. | 


nN © 
The Moors did tread under their heatheni/> feet 
whatever little they found yet there ſtanding. 


| ; Spenſer. 

That execrable Cromwell made a e or 

rather inhuman edi& againſt the epiſcopal clergy, 

that they ſhould neither preach, pray in publick, 

baptize, marry, bury, nor teach ſchool. South. 

HE/aTHENISHLY. adv. [from heatheni/þ.] 
After the manner of heathens. 

HE'aTHENISM. 2. . [from heather.] 

Gentiliſm; paganiſm, 
It ſignifies the acknowledgment of the true God, 
in oppoſition to bearheniſm. ammond. 


HI. 
HELATHT. adj. [from heath.] Full of 


heath. 
This ſort of land they order the ſame way with 
the heatby land. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To. HEAVE. v. a. pret. heaved, anciently 
Hove; part. Heaved, or hoven, 
1, To lift; to raiſe from the ground. 
So ſtretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 
Chain'd on the burning lake ; nor ever hence 
Had ris'n, or Heav'd his head, but that the will 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling heaven 
Left him at large. | Milton. 
2. To carry. 
Now we bear the king 
TOI Calais: grant him there; and there being 
een, 
| Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea. _ Shakeſpeare. 
3. To raiſe; to lift. | 
So daunted, when the giant ſaw the knight, 
His heavy hand he headed up on high, 
And him to duſt thought to have batter'd quite: 
Spenſer, 
| I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth. Shakeſpeare. 
. He dy'd in fight; 
Fought next my perſon, as in conſort fought, 
Save when he heav'd his ſhield in my defence, 
And on his naked fide receiv'd my wound. 
Dryden. 
4. To cauſe to ſwell. 
The groans of ghoſts, that cleave the earth with 
pain, x 
And heave it up: they pant and ſtick half wy 
Dryden. 
The glittering finny ſwarms, . 
That heave our friths and crowd upon our ſhores. 


5. To force up from the breaſt, 
Made ſhe no verbal queſt? | 

— Yes, once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shake/p. 

The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burſting. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

6. To exalt; to elevate. "oY 
Poor ſhadow, painted queen 
One heav'd on high, to be hurl'd down below. 
Shakeſp. 
7. To puff; to elate. 

The Scots, headed up into high hope of victory, 
took the Englith for fooliſh birds fallen into their 
net, forſook their hill, and marched into the plain. 

| Hayward. 

To HEAVE. v. #. : 
1. To pant; to breathe with pain, 
*Tis ſuch as you, | 
That creep like ſhadows by him, and do figh 
At each his needleſs heavings; ſuch as you 
Nouriſh the cauſe of his awaking. Shakeſpeare, 
He heaves for breath, which, from his lungs 
ſupply'd, 
And fetch'd from far, diſtends his lab'ring fide. 


Dryden, 
2. To labour. 
The church of England had ſtruggled and heaved 
at a reformation ever ſince Wicklif's days. 
Atterbury. 
3. To riſe with pain; to ſwell and fall. 
Thou haſt made my curdled blood run back, 
My heart beate up, my hair to tiſe in briſtles. 


Dryden. 


4 


| 5- Elevation; ſublimity. 


ARA 


The wand' ring breath was on the wing to part; 


Weak was the pulſe, and hardly beaw'd the heart. 


7 Dryden. 

No object affects my imagination ſo much as 
the ſea or ocean: I cannot ſee the beaving of this 
P:vf igious bulk of waters, even in a calm, without 
a very pleaſing aſtoniſhment. | Addiſon. 

Frequent for breath his panting boſom beaves. 

: Prior „ 
: The Heaving tide 
In widen'd circles beats on either fide. Gay. 
4. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 
Heave. 1. J. [from the verb. 
1. Lift; exertion or effort upwards. 

None could gueſs whether the next heave of 
the earthquake would ſettle them on the firſt founs 
dation, or ſwallow them. Dryden. 

2. Riſing of the breaſt. | . 
There's matter in theſe ſighs; theſe profound 
beaves 
You muſt tranſlate; tis fit we underſtand them. 
wok ö 2 Shaleſp. 
3. Effort to vomit. 
4. Struggle to riſe. 

But after many ſtrains and Beaver, 

He got up to his ſaddle eaves. Hudibras. 
Heave Offering. u. J. An offering among 
the Jews. 

Ye ſhall offer a cake of the firſt of your dough- 
for an heave offerirg, as ye do the heave offering 
of the threſhing floor. umb. 


HEAVEN. u. /. [he opon, which ſeems 


to be derived from peopd, the places over 


head, Saxon. ] 


1. The regions above; the expanſe of the 


A ſtation like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven kifling hill, Shakeſpeare, 
Thy race in time to come | 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome 
Rome, whole aſcending tow'rs ſhall heav'z invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade. Dryden. 
The words are taken more properly for the air and 
ether than for the Heavens. Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
This act, with ſhouts heav's high, the friendly 


band 
Applaud. Dryden. 
Some fires may fall from heaven. Temple. 


2. The habitation of God, good angels, and 


pure ſouls departed. 
It is a knell 
That ſummons thee to beaver, or to hell. 


Theſe, the late 
Heavꝰ' x baniſh'd hoſt, left deſert utmoſt hell. 
| : Milton, 
All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Fleav'n fall'n, in ſtation ſtood, or. juſt array, 
Sublime with expectation. Milton, 
3. The ſupreme power; the ſovereign of 
heaven. | 
Now beav'n help him! 
The will 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling heav'r 
Left him at large. 


Shakeſpeare, 


| Milton. 


The prophets were taught to know the will of 


God, and thereby inſtruct the people, and enabled 
to propheſy, as a teſtimony of their being ſent by 
heaven, Temple. 
4. The pagan gods; the celeſtials. 
Take phytick, pomp; :; 
Expoſe thyſelt to feel what wretches feel, | 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhow the Heavens more juſt. Shakeſpeare, 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which beaver 
Will not have earth to know. Shakeſpeare, 
Heav'ns! what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw! 
How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev'ry blow, 
Dryden, 


O, for a muſe of fire, that would afcend 
The brighteſt earn of invention. =Shakeſpear*s 
6. It is often uſed in compoſition. 
6 B 2 | | 
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Hzxaven-BrcorT. Begot by a celeſtial 
Wer. 
If I am feav'n- begot, aſſert your ſon 
By ſome ſure ſign. x . Dryden. 
HEAVEN-BORN, Deſcended from the ce- 
leſtial regions; native of heaven. | 
If once a fever fires his ſulphurous blood, 
In ev'ry fit he feels the hand of God, | 
And bear” n-born flame. Dryden's Juvena 
Oh b-av*n-born ſiſters! ſource of art! 
Who charm the ſenſe, or mend the heart; 
Who lead fair virtue's train along, 
Moral truth, and myſtick ſong ! Pope. 
Heaven-BReD. Produced or cultivated 
in heaven. 


Much is the force of heav*r-bred poeſy. Shak. 


EAVEN-BUILT. Built by the agency of | 


gods. 
His arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her hcaz*n-builr wall. 
| : Fope. 
HEAVEN-DIRECTED, 
1. Raifed towards the ſky. 
Who taught that beav'x-direfed fpire to riſe? 


Fope. | 


2. Tanght by the powers of heaven, 
O ſacred weapon; left for truth's defence; 
To all but heavor-direfed hands deny'd; _ 
The mufe may give it, but the gods muſt g'id 


Spe. 
HE'AveNLyY. adj. [from heaven. bi 
1. Reſembling heaven; ſupremely excellent. 
As the love of heaven makes one hbeuwer/y, the 
love of virtue virtuous, ſo doth the love of the 
world make one become worldly, Sidney. 
Not Maro's muſe, who ſung the mighty min; 
Nor Pindar's Leav'uly lyre, nor Horace when a ſwan, 
| : 4 3 : Dryden. 
2. Celeſtial; inhabiting heaven, 
Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 
Then earth, the mother of the beav'nly race. 
Dryden. 
_HYr/aveNLY. adv. 


1. In a manner reſembling that of heaven. 
In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav'n!y penſive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-muting melancholy reigns, 
What means this tumult in a veſtal's veins ? 
Pope. 
2. By the agency or influence of den- 
Truth and peace and love ſhall ever ſhine 
About the ſupreme throne 
Of him, t'whoſe happy- making ſight alone, 
Our heav*nly guided ſoul ſhall climb. Ailton. 
HAVENWARD. adv. [heaven and pe and, 
Saxon.] "Towards heaven. 
| I proſtrate lay, 
By various doubts impell'd, or to obey, 
Or to object; at length, my mournſul look 
Heaw'utvard eiect, determin'd, thus I ſpoke. 
3 Prior. 
HE'avily. adv. [from heary,] 
1. With great ponderouſneſs. 


a. Grievoully ; afflictively. 


Eaſe muſt be impracticable to the envious : they 


lie under a double misfortune; common calamities 


and common bleſfings fall f upon them. 


a Collier. 
3. Sorrowfully ; with grief. | 
I came hither to tranſport the tydings, - 
Which I have heavily borne. Shakeſpeare, 


This O' Neil took very heavily, becauſe his con- 
dition in the army was leſs pleaſant to him. 


: : : Clarendon. 
4. With an air of dejection. 
: | Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 
e, I have paſta miſerable night. Shakeſpeare. 
He'aviness. z. /. [from heawy,] 
1. Ponderouſneſs; the quality of being 
heavy; weight, - | 
The ſubject is concerning the heavineſs of ſe- 
veral bodies, or the proportion that is required be- 


* 


H E A 


twixt any weight and the power which * move 
it. | ilkins. 
2. Dejection of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit. 
We are, at the hearing of ſome, more inclined 
unto ſorrow and Hτππ vi αν; of ſome more molliſied, 
and ſoftened in mind. Hooker. 
Againſt ill chances men are ever _—y 
But heavineſs foreruns the good event. Shakeſpeare. 
Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An heavineſs that's gone. Shakeſpeare. 
Heawvineſs in the heart of man maketh it ſtoop; 
but a good word maketh it glad. Prov. xii. 25. 
Ve greatly rejoice; though now for a ſeaſon ye 
are in beavineſs, through manifold temptations. 
| 1 Pet. i. 6. 
3. Inaptitude to motion or thought; flug- 
giſnneſs; torpidneſs; dulneſs of ſpirit; 
languidneſs; languor. 
Our ſtrength is all gone into Bea vινð H, | 
That makes the weight. . Shakeſpeare. 
What means this Hi that hangs upon me? 
This lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes ? 


Acddiſon. 
He would not violate that feet receſs, 
And ſound beſides a welcome heavinefr, "y 
Which ſeiz'd his eyes. Dryden. 


A ſenſation of drouſineſs, oppreſſion, heavineſs, 
and laſſitude, are ſigns of a too pleatiful meal. 
|  Arbuthnot. 
4. Oppreſſion; cruſh ; affliction: as, the 
| heawineſs of taxes 


5. Deepneſs or richneſs of ſoil, 

As Alexandria exported many commodities, fo 
it received ſome, which, by reaſon of the fatneſs 
and heavine/s of the ground, Egypt did not produce; 
ſuch as metals, wood, and pitch. Arbuthnst. 

HEAVY. adj. be api, Saxon. ] 
1. Weighty ; ponderous; tending ftrongly 
to the centre; contrary to light. 

Merſennus tells us, that a little child, with an 
engine of an hundred double pulleys, might move 
this earth, though it were much heavier than it is. 

Wilkins, 
2. Sorrowful; dejected; depreſſed, 
Let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband. 
_ Shakeſpeare. 
3. Grievous; oppreſſive; afflictive. 

Menelaus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, 
having a malicious mind. 2 Mac. v. 23. 

Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavief ſound 
That ever yet they heard. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
If the cauſe be not good, the king himſelf hath a 
heawy reckoning to make. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Pray for this good man, and for his iflue, 

Whole heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 


And beggar'd yours for ever. Shakeſpeare. 
Chu tres, at the levee, . 
Tells with a ſneer the tyding heavy. Sr it. 


4. Wanting alacrity; wanting briſkneſs of 


appearance. 
My heavy eyes, you ſay, confeſs 


A heart to love and grief inclin'd. Prior. 


5. Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of ſentiment; | 


unanimated. . 
A work was to be done, a heavy writer to be en- 
couraged, and accordingly many thouſand copies were 
beſpoke. : a 
6. Wanting activity; indolent; lazy. 
Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join'd; 
But of a He, dull, degenerate mind. Dryden. 
7. Drouſy ; dull; torpid. 
Peter and they that were with him were heavy 
with ſleep. | Luke, 
8. Slow; ſluggiſh. 
But let thy ſpiders that ſuck up thy venom, 
And hear:y gaited toads lie in their way. Shakeſp. 
9. Stupid; fooliſh, 
This heavy headed revel, Eaſt and Weſt 


Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations. 
g 1 Shakeſpeare. 


I would not be accounted ſo baſe minded, or 


heavy headed, that I will conteſs that any of them 


10. Burdenſome; troubleſome; tedious: 
. 5 


12. Not eaſily digeſted; not light to the 


Swift. | 


| Hy'CTICK, | 


is for valour, power, or fortune better than my⸗ 
ſelf, Kudlles, 


I put into thy hands what has been the 
of ſome of my idle and heavy hours. 

When alone, your time will not lie heavy in. 

your hands for want of ſome trifling amuſement 


diverſion 
ke, 


11. Loaded; incumbered; bathed 8 


Hearing that there were forces coming 0+; 
him, and not willing that they ſhould und his ares 
heavy and laden with booty, he returned unto Scot. 
land, | ' Bacon's Henry VII. 


ſtomach. 
Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are 
moſt heavy to the ſtomach, Which makes baked 
meat hard of digeſtion. : Ark 
13. Rich in ſoil; fertile, as heawy lands. 
14. Deep; cumberſome, as heary roads, 
HEAVY. adv. As an adverb it is only 
uſed in compoſition; heavily, 
Your carriages were Hany laden; they are a bur. 
den to the weary beait, Ja. xIvi. 1 
Come unto me all ye that labour and ate e 
laden, and I will give you reſt, Math, vi 20. 
HE BDOMAD. 2. /. 1 Latin.) 
A week ; a ſpace of ſeven days. 
Computing by the medical month, the firſt bl. 
domad or ſeptenary conſiſts of fix days, ſeventeen 


hours and a half. 7 Erywn, 
HrBpo'MADAL. 1 8 [from Helden, 
HEBDOCMA DART. tin.] Weekly; 


conſiſting of ſeven days. 
As for bebdomadal periods, or weeks, in regad 
of their ſabbaths, they were obſerved by the 14. 
brews. | Breen, 
To HE'BETATE. v a. [hebero, Latin; le. 
beter, French. | To dull; to blunt; to 
ſtupify. : 
The eye, eſpecially if hebetated, might cauſe the 
ſame perception. laruey, 
Beef may confer a robuſtneſs on the limbs © 
my ſon, but will heberate and clog his intellectua. 
Arbuthnot and Page. 
HEBETATTION. 2. /. [from Hebetate. 
1. The act of dulling. 
2. The ſtate of being dulled. 
HE/BETU DE. 2. . [ Hebetudo, Latin. 
Dulneſs; obtuſeneſs; bluntneſs 
The peſtilent ſeminaries, according to their 
groſſneſs or ſubtility, activity or heberuae, cite 
more or leſs truculent plagues. Harti. 
He'BRAISM. 2. J. ¶ hebraiſme, French; bi- 
braiſmus, Latin.] A Hebrew idiom. 
Milton has infuſed a great many Latiniſms, 23 
well as Græciſms, and ſometimes Heòôralſus, 10 
his poem. | acta. 
HE TBRAIST. 2. . [hebreus, Latin.] 4 
man ſkilled in Hebrew. | 
Hz's8rIC1aNn. 2. J [from Hebrexv.] One 
ſkilful in Hebrew. | 
The words are more properly taken for the 2 
or ether than the heavens, as the belt Hevrician 
underftand them. l 
The nature of the hebrew verſe, as the me! 
Hebrician knoweth, conſiſts of une ven m 
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HEC ATOM B. 2. /. [hecatombe, French 
wxaT wr} A ſacrifice of an hundred 
cattle. 


In rich mens homes 
I bid kill ſome beaſts, but no Hecatomòs; 


None ſtarve, none ſurſeit ſo. Derr, 
One of theſe three is a whole becatoms, 4 
And therefore only one of them {hall die. Dry 


Her triumphant ſons in war ſuccced, 
And ſlaughter'd hecatombs around 'em bleed. 
: : Addiſon 
dp adj. 8 French, fim 


7815. 1 ale 


HED 
1. Habitual; conſtitutional. 

This word is joined only to that kind of fever 
which is flow and continual, and ending in a 
coaſumption, is the contrary to thoſe fevers which 
ariſe from a plethora, or too great fullneſs from ob- 
ſtruction. It is attended with too lax a ſtate of the 
excretory paſſages, and generally thoſe of the ſkin ; 
whereby fo much runs off as leaves not reſiſtance 
enough in the contractile veſſels to keep them ſuf- 
ficientiy diſtended, ſo that they vibrate oftener, 
evitate the fiuids the more, and keep them thin 
aud hot. | Quincy. 

A Je click fever hath got hold 
Ot the whole ſubſtance, not to be controul'd. 

: | Donne. 
2. Troubled with a morbid heat. 

No Hectiel ſtudent ſcars the gentle maid, Taylor. 
Hecrick. 2. /. An hectick fever. 

Like the hecticł in my bloed he rages, 

And thou muſt cure me. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Heicrok. 2. [from the name of Hector, 
the great Homeric warriour.] A bully ; 
a bluſtering, turbulent, pervicacious, 
noiſy fellow. 

Thoſe uſurping Vectors, who pretend to honour 
without feligion, think the charge of a lye a blot not 
to be waſhed our but by blood. Scutb. 

Wee take one cooling cup of nectar, 
and drink to this celeſtio! Hector. Prior. 

9% He'cTOR. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
threaten; to treat with inſolent authori- 


tative terms. | 

They reckon they muſt part with honour toge- 

ther with their opinton, if they ſuffer themſelves to 

be Y cctered out of it. Government of the Tyngue, 
The weak low ſpirit Fortune makes her {lave; 
But ſhe's a drudge, when Hector'd by the brave. 

Dryden. 

An honeſt man, when he came home at night, 

found another fellow domineering in his family, Hec— 

toring his ſervants, and calling for ſupper. 
Arvuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
T7 HEC rok. v. 2. To play the bully; to 


bluſter. 

They have attacked me, ſome wich piteous 
moans and outeries, others grinning and only ſhew- 
ing their teeth, others ranting and Hectoring, others 
ſcolding and reviling. Stilling fleet. 

One would think the he&oring, the ftorming, 
the ſullen, and all the different ſpecies of the angry, 


. Nhould be cured. Spec. 
Don Carlos made her chief director, 
That ſhe might o'er the ſervants Hector. Swift. 


Hepira'crous. adj. ¶ hederacens, Lat. 


Producing ivy. Did. 
HEDGE. 2. J. [he ggze, Saxon.] A fence 


made round grounds with prickly buſhes, 
or woven twigs. 

It is a good wood for fire, if kept dry; and is 
very uſeful for ſtakes in Hedges. Mortimer, 


The gardens unfold variety of colours to the eye | 


trery morning, and the Hedges breath is beyond all 
rerfi:me., | Pepe. 
Through the verdant maze 
Oi tweet-briar bedges I purſue my walk. Thomſon. 
leon, prefixed to any word, notes ſome- 
thing mean, vile of the loweſt claſs : per- 
haps from a hedge, or hedge born man, a 
man without any known place of birth. 
There are five in the firſt ſhew : the pedant, the 
rraggart, the hedge-prieft, the fool, and the boy. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
The clergy do much better than a little hedge, 
Foatemptidle, illiterate vicar can be preſumed to do. 
Swift. 
A perſon, who, by his ſtyle and literature, te:ms 
do have been the corrector of a hedge-preſ in Little 


_ Pain, proceeded gradually to an author. Swift. 
s HEDGE. v. 4. [from the one; 
!, To incloſe with a hedge, or fence of 


wood dry or growing. 
Hedge thy poſſeſſion about with thorns. Ece 5. 


Thote alleys muſt be Hadged at bo ds, to k 
oy Mer muſt be God at both ce i keep 


— 


' HepeGr-noTE. 2. /. [hedge a 


HED 


2, To obſtruct. ; 5 
I will Hedge up thy way with thorns. Io. il. 6. 
3. To incircle for defence. 
England, bedg'd in with the main, 
at water-walled bulwark, ſtill ſecure 
And confident from foreign purpoſes. 
There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treaſon can but peep to what it would. 


Shakeſp. 


4+ To ſhut up within an incloſure. 
It muſt not be paid and exported in ready mo- 
ney; ſo fays our law; but that is a law to hedge 
in the cuckow, and ſerves for no purpoſe : for if we 
export not goods, for which our merchants have 
money due to them, how can it be paid by bills of 
exchange ? Locke. 
5. To force into a place already full. This 
ſeems to be miſtaken for edge. To edge 
in, 1s to put in by the way that On 
leaſt room; but hedge may ſiznify to 
thruſt in with difficulty, as into a hedge. 
You forget yourſelf, 
To * me in. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
When I was haſty, thou delayd'ſt me longer: 
I pr'ythee, let me Hedge one moment more 
Into thy promiſe; for thy life preſerv'd. Dryden. 
When you are ſent on an errand, be ſure to hedge 
in ſome buſineſs of your own, Swift. 
To HupGE. v. 2. Io ſhift; to hide the 


head. 


I myſelf ſometimes, hiding mine honour in my 
neceſſity, am fain to ſhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Hrner-BORN. adj. ¶ hedge and born.) Of 
no known birth; meanly born. 
He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 
And ſhould, if 1 were worthy to be judge, 
Be quite degraded, like a hedge-born twain, 
That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood. Shak. 


HzDGE CREFPIR, 7, /. [hedge and creep.] 
One that ſkulks under hedges for bad 
purpoſes, 3 

Hep P-FUMTTORY. 2. /. A plant; fuma- 
ria ſepium. Ainſworth. 

HepGr-HoG. 2. J. [hedge and hog ; eri- 
naceus.F | | 

1. An animal ſet with prickles, like thorns 

In an hedge. 
Like hedge-h-gs, which 

* tumbling in my bare- foot way, and mount 
eir pricks at my foot- fall. Shakeſpeare's Tempoſt. 
Few have belief to ſwallow, or hope enough to 
experience, che collyrium of Albertus; that is to 
make ce ſee in the dark: vet thus much, accordin- 
unto his receipt, will the right eye of an hege-beg, 
boiled in oil, and preferved in a brazen veſſel, effect. 
Erown's Fulgar Errguys. 
The hedge-hog hath his backſide and Hanks thick 
ſet with ttrong and ſharp prickies; and beſides, by 
the help of a muſcle, can contract himſelf into a 
globular figure, and fo withdraw his whole under- 
part, head, belly and legs, within his thicket of 


prickles. Ray. 
2, A term of reproach. 
Did'ſt thou not kill this King? 
——— I grant ye. 
Do'ſt grant me, bedge-hog ? Shalejp. 


medica echinata.' 

| Ainſworth, 

4. The globe-fiſh ; orbits echinatus. Ainſwv. 

HEeDGE-Hyss0P. 2. /. [Hedge and hyp.) 
A ſpecies of willowwort; gratiola. 


Hedge-hy//:p is a purging medicine, and a very 
rough one: externally it is ſaid to be a vulnerzry, 
* „7 . 
Hill's Mat. Medica. 


HEeDGE-MUSTARD. . J. A plant. 


HEDOE-NETTLE. 2. J. A plant; galecpfig. 


3. A plant; trefoil; 


inſe vort h. 
nole.] A 


Shakeſpeare. | 


HEE 
When they began to be ſomewhat better brei. 
they left theſe bedge-notes for another ſort of poems 
which was alſo full of pleaſant raillery. Dryden. 
HepGt-PpiG. 2. J. [hedge and pig.] A 
young hedge-hog. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd, 
Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin'd. Shakeſp. 
HR DOE-ROw. 2. J. | hedge and row.] The 
ſeries of trees or buſhes planted for in- 
cloſures. 
Sometime walking not unſeen 
By hedge-row elms, on killocks green. Milton. 
The fields in' the northern tide are divided by 
bedge-rows of myrtle. Berkley to Pope, 
HEDGE-sPARROW. 7. /. [hedge and ſpar- 
row ; curruca. |] A ſparrow that lives 
in buſhes, diſtinguiſhed from a ſparrow 


that builds in thatch. 
The hedge-ſparr ow fed the cuckoo fo long, 

That it had its head bit off by its young. SH. 
HEe'pGixG-BILL. z. I. [hedge and bill. A 
cutting-hook uſed in making hedges. 

Comes maſter Dametas with a Hedging-bill in 
his hand, chaffing and ſwearing. | Sidney. 
He'pcrr. 2. . | from. bedge.] One who 
makes hedges, ; 
The labour'd ox 
In his loc'e traces from the furrow came, 
And the ſwink'd hedger at his ſupper fat. Milton. 
He would be laughed at, that thould go about to 
make a fine dancer out of a country H er at paſt 
fifty. g Locke, 
To HEED. v. a. [he dan, Saxon.] To 
mind ; to regard ; to take notice of; ta- 


attend. 
With pleaſure Argus the muſician heeds; 
But wonders much at thoſe new vocal reeds, Dryd. 
He will no more have clear ideas of all the 
operations of his mind, than he will have all the 
particular ideas of any landicape or clock, who 
will not turn his eyes to it, and with attention 
heed all the parts of it. | - Leeke, 
HE ED. 2. J. | from the verb.] 


1. Care; attention. 
Wich wanton heed and giddy cunning. 
The melting voice through. mazes runniug. Milion. 
Take heed ilat,, in their tender years, ideas, that 
have no natural coheſion, come not to be united in 


their heads. Locke. 
Thou muit take Seed, my Portius ; 
The world has all its eyes on Cato's fon. Addiſon. 


watch. 

Either wiſe bearing or ignorant carriage is caught 
as men catch diſeaſes, one of another; therefore, 
let men take Herd of their company. Shakeſpeare. 

Take heed; have open eye; for thieves do foot by 

night: | £ 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo hirds 
atfright. Lap. Merry Wives of Windjore 
3. Care to avoid. 

We ſhould take heed of the neglect or contempt 

of his worhtp. : Tilluſon. 
4. Notice; obſervation. 

Specch mult come hy hearing and learning; and 
birds give more 4eed, and mark words more than 
beaſts. a Bean. 

5. Seriouſneſs; ſtaidneſs. | 
He did unſeal them; and the firſt he view'd, 
He did it with a ferious mind; a c 
Was in his countenance. Sbabeſcare. 
6. Regard; reſpectful notice. 

It is a way of calling a man a fool, when no ce 

is given to what he ſays. L* Ejtrange. 
He'epruL. di. | from Seed. 
1. Watchful; ſuſpicious; vigilant. . 
* Give him Heedſa note; 

For I mine eyes wil] riv2t to his face; 

And, after, we will both our judgnents join, 

In cenſure of his ſeeming. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. Attentive; careful; obſerving : with «& 
Jam commanded 


word of contempt for low-writing. 


| | 


To tell the pation of wy {overvige's ncarts 


Where 


2. Caution; fearful attention; ſuſpicious 
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HEE 
"Where fame, late ent'ring at his heedful ears, 
Hach plac'd thy beauty's image and thy virtue. 
3 = Shakeſpeare. 

To him one of the other twins was bound, 

Whilſt I had been like heedful of the other. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Thou, heedful of advice, ſecure proceed; 

My praiſe the precept is, be thine the deed. A 6 
He'zpruLLY. adv. [from Heedful. | 
Attentively ; carefully; cautiouſly. 

Let the learner maintain an honourable opinion 
of his inſtructor, and heedfully liſten to his inſtruc- 
tions, as one willing to be led. atts. 

He'epruULNtss. . . [from heedful. | 
Caution; vigilance; attention, 
He'zpiLy, adv. Cautiouſly; vigilantly. 
| Dif. 
He'epiness. 2. /. Caution; vigilance. 
Did. 


HED LESS. adj. [from heed. |] Negligent; 
inattentive; careleſs; thoughtleſs; regard- 
leſs; unobſerving: with of. 

The heedleſs lover does not know 
Whoſe eyes they are that wound him ſo. Waller, 
 Heedleſs of verſe, and hopeleſs of the crown, 
Scarce half a wit, and more than half a clown. 
Dryden. 
Some ideas which have more than once offered 
themſelves to the ſenſes, have yet been little taken 
notice of; the mind being either heed/e/fs, as in 
children, or otherwiſe employed, as in men. 
Locke. 
Surpriſes are often fatal to Beedleſe unguarded in- 


NOCCence. F 
Hz&'tpLEsSLY. adv. [from heedleſs.] Care- 


leſsly ; negligently ; inattentively. | 
Whilſt ye diſcharge the duties of matrimony, ye 
beedlefsly ſlide into fin. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
HEEDLESsNESS. #. . [from bheedleyfs. | 
Careleſsneſs; thoughtleſſneſs; negli- 
gence; inattention. | 
In the little harms they ſuffer from knocks and 
falls, they ſhould not be pitied, but bid do fo again; 
which is a better way to cure their heed/eſoneſs. 


Locke. 
HEEL. 2. J. [hele, Saxon. ] 
1. The part of the foot that protuberates 


behind. 

If the luxated bone be diſtorted backward, it 
lieth over the He / bone.  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. The whole foot of animals. 

The ſtag recals his ſtrength, his ſpeed, 
His winged heels, and then his armed head; 
With thefe t' avoid, with that his fate to meet; 
But fear prevails, and bids him truſt his feet. 
Denham. 
Pegaſus appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, 
with a fountain running from his heel. Addiſon, 
3. The feet, as employed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than 
for men to leave their maſters to bears and tygers, 
and ſhew them a fair pair of heels foi*t. L'Eſtrange. 

4. To be at the HEELS. To purſue cloſely ; 


to follow hard. 
Sir, when comes your book forth ? 
— Upon the heels of my preſentment. Shakeſp. 
But is there no ſequel at the Heels of this 
Mother's admiration ? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


8. To attend cloſely. 
Could we break our way 
By force, and at our Heels all hell ſhould rife 
With blackeſt inſurrection, to confound 
Heav'n's pureſt light. 
6. To purſue as an enemy. 

The Spaniards fled on towards the North to ſeek 
their fortunes, being till chafed by the Engliſh navy 
at their Heels, until they were fain to give them 
over for want of powder. Bacon, 


Milton. 


Want! hungry want! that hungry meagre fiend, 
Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. 
. To follow cloſe as a dependant. 


Through proud London he came ſighing on, 
Shakeſp. | 


Orway, 


After th' admired bce/s of Bolingbroke. 


Sherlock. 7 


, 


HE I 
8. To lay by the Heels. To fetter; to 


ſhackle ; to put in gyves. 
If the king blame me for't, I'll /ay ye all 
By' th heels, and ſuddenly ; and on your heads 


Clap round fines for neglect. Shakeſpeare. 
One halt of man, his mind, 

Is, ſui juris, unconfin'd, 

And cannot be Jad by the heels. Hudibras. 


I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of mum- 


mers ; and wondered that none of the Middleſex 
the beels. 


Addiſon. | 


juſtices took care to Jay ſome of them by 


9. Any thing ſhaped like a heel. 


At the other ſide is a kind of heel or knob, to 
K Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
10, The back part of a ſtocking : whence 

the phraſe 70 be ont at heels, to be worn 


break clots with. 


OU | TO ; 
A good man's fortune may grow out at heels. 


To HeeL. v. z. [from the noun. ] 


I. To dance. 
I cannot fing, 


Nor hee! the high lavolt, nor ſweeten talk. 


2. To lean on one ſide; as, the ſhip heels, 
To HEEL. v. a. To arm a cock. 


HEee'LER, 2. /. [from heel.] * A cock. that 


| ſtrikes well with his heels. 


piece fixed on the hinder part of the ſhoe, 
to ſupply what is worn away. 


put a piece of leather on a ſhoe heel. 


ſhoes. Ard. 
Heer. 2. /. [from heave.] 
1. Heaving; effort. 

May be in the cup 

A ſpider ſteep'd, and one may drink; depart, 

And yet partake no venom ; for his knowledge 

Is not infected: but if one preſent 

Th' abhorrent ingredient to his eye, make known 

How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his fides 

With violent hefts. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
2. | For Hf. Handle. 


His oily fide devours both blade and f. | 
Waller. 


He'c1Ra. 7. J. [Arabick.] A term in chro- 
nology, ſignifying the epocha, or ac- 
count of time, uſed by the Arabians 
and Turks, who begin their compu- 
tation from the day that Mahomet was 
forced to make his eſcape from the 
city of Mecca, which happened on Fri- 
day, July 16, A. D. 622, under the 
reign of the emperor Heraclins. Harris. 

HEI FER. z./. ¶heapone, Saxon.] A young 
cow. 

Who finds the heifer dead and bleeding freſh, 
And ſees faſt by a butcher with an axe, 


But will ſuſpect *twas he that made the ſlaughter? 
Shakeſp. 


A heifer will put up her noſe, and ſnuff in the air, 
againſt the rain. Bacon. 
For her the flocks refuſe their verdant food, 
Nor thirſty Heier ſeek the gliding flood. Pope. 
HEI1GH Ho. zater j. 
1. An expreſſion of flight langour and un- 
eaſineſs. 
Heigh ho! an't be 
hang'd. 
2. It is uſed by Dryden, contrarily to cuſ- 
tom, as a voice of exultation. 
We'll toſs off our ale till we cannot ſtand, 
And heigh-bo for the honour of Old England. 


Hricn . /. [from High.] 
1. Elevation above the ground: indefinite. 


not four by the day, 1'll be 
| Shak. 


den. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Sha keſpeare. 
He'eL-PIECE. 2. . [heel and piece.] A 


0 HEEL-PIECE. v. a. [heel and piece, ] To ; 


Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new hec/-piecing her 


| 3. State of excellence; advance towards 


H E I 
Into what pit thou ſeeſt, 
| From what height fall'n! 
An amphitheatre's amazing height 
| 8 fills = eye with mw and delight. Addiſon 
2. Altitude; defirite pace meaſured un. 
wards, | 125 
Abroad 1'll ſtudy thee, 

As he removes far off, that great heights takes. 


Milton, 


ws 5 0.44, 
IS In ength 
and in height 
acon, 


There is in Ticinium a church that 
one hundred feet,. in breadth twenty, 
near fifty. 

An amphitheatre appear'd, 
Rais'd in degrees, to fixty paces rear'd ; | 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 
Height was allow'd for . above to ſee. Dryden 
3. Degree of latitude. Latitudes are higher 
as they approach the pole. 
Guinea lieth to the North ſea, in the ſame Heeg. 
as Peru to the South. | 45s 
4. Summit; aſcent; towering eminence; 
high place. : 

From Alpine heights the father firſt . 
His daughter's huſband in the plain ory 880 

| : Dryden's Ay, 
5. Elevation of rank ; ſtation of Avi p 
great degree of excellence. | 

By him that rais'd me to this careful hejgh, 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd. Sal. 

Ten kings had from the Norman conqu' ror regt i 

When England to her greateſt height attain'd, 
Of pow'r, dominion, glory, wealth, and ſtate, 
: Daꝛriel. 

Every man of learning need not enter into their 
difficulties, nor climb the heights to which ſome 
others have arrived. Watt, 

6. The utmoſt degree ; full completion, 

PutrefaCtion doth not riſe to its height at once, 


Bac 
Did not ſhe 
Of Timna firſt betray me, and reveal 
The ſecret, wreſted from me in the height 
Of nuptial love profeſs'd? 
| Hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my height 


| 


Ilten. 


Of happineſs ! Millar. 
Deſpair is the height of madneſs, Sherlech, 


7. Utmoft exertion. 
Come on, fir ; I ſhall now put you to the height 
of your breeding. . Shakeſpeare, 


perfection. 

Social duties are carried to greater heights, and 
enforced with ſtronger motives, by the principles of 
our religion. ddiſun 


To He'1GHTEN. v. a. [from height. 
1, To raiſe higher. 
2. To improve; to meliorate. 
3. To aggravate. | 
Foreign ftates uſed their endeavours to heighten out 

confuſions, and plunge us into all the evils of a civil 

War. | Addiſ.ts 
4. To improve by decorations. 

As in a room, contrived for ſtate, the height of 
the roof ſhould bear a proportion to the area; 40 in 
the heightenings of poetry, the ſtrength and rele 
mence of figures ſhould be ſuited to the occaſion. 


ry . 
HEINOUS. adj, 


[ haineux, French, from 
hane, hate ; or 


from the Teutonick, n, 
ſhame.] Atrocious; wicked in a high de- 
gree. 


To abrogate or innovate the 
men or angels ſhould attempt, 
and accurſed ſacrilege. 

This is the man _ do the _ deed: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. Shakeſptar l 

As it is a moſt heinous, ſo it is a moſt _— 

impiety to deſpiſe him that can deſtroy af * 2 


Hz'1novsLY. adv. [from heinous: 
: 2h” I. 
ciouſly ; wickedly 3 


ſpel of Chrift, if 
*. moſt Hein 
Hooker: 


ſt, if 
einus 
laber. 


peat 


geroub 
/I;1ſem 
Atto- 


obe 


HEL 
1nov3NE8s 2. J. [from Bein.] Atro- 
— wickedneſs, | 
He who can treat offences, provoking God, as 


jeſts and triftes, muſt have little ſenſe of the heinouſ- 
neſs of them. ; | Rogers. | 
HEI. 7% J [ heire, old. French; heres, 
V : 
1, One that is inheritor of any thing after 
the preſent poſſeſſor. 


An heir ſignifies the eldeſt, who is, by the laws 
of England, to have all his father's land, Locke. 
What lady is that ? = 
The heir of Alanfon, Roſaline her name. Shak. 
That I'll give my voice on Richard's ſide, 
To bar my maiter's heirs in true deſcent, _ 
God knows, I will not do it. Shakeſpeare. 
Being heirs together of the grace of life. 


1 Pet. iii. 7. 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt, 
And I his heir in miſery alone. Pope. 

The heirs to titles and large eſtates have a weak- 
neſs in their eyes, and a tenderneſs in their conſtitu- 
tions. 8 Swift, 

2, One newly inheriting an eftate. 

The young extravagant heir had got a new ſteward, 

and was reſolved to look into his eſtate. Swift, 
To HER. w. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
herit. | 

His fon in blooming youth was ſnatch'd by fate, 
One only daughter Heir'd the royal ſtate, Dryden. 

Hz1ness, 2. /. [from heir. ] An inheritrix ; 
a woman that inherits. 

An heireſs ſhe, while yet alive ; 

All that was her's to him did give. Waller. 

Eneas, though he married the heireſs of the 
crown, yet claimed no title to it during the life of 
his father-in-laws — Dryaen. 

Hz'1RLEss. adj, [from heir. ] Without an 
heir; wanting one to inherit after him, 
I ill think of 
The wrong I did myſelf; which was ſo much, 
That heireſs it hath made my kingdom. Sbakeſp. 
He'tnsnrP, 2. f. [from heir.] The ſtate, 
character, or privileges of an heir. 

A layman appoints an heir or an executor in his 
will, to build an hoſpital within a year, under pain 
of being deprived of his Heir p. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

He'1RLOOM. 2. J. [heir and qe loma, goods, 
Saxon.] Any furniture or moveable de- 
creed to deſcend by inheritance, and there- 
fore inſeparable from the freehold. 

Achilles' ſceptre was of wood, 

Tranſmitted to the hero's line ; 
Thence through a long deſcent of kings 
Came an heirloom, as Homer ſings. Sqwift. 


* = The preterite and part. paſſ. of 
old, | | 
A rich man beginning to fall, is he/d up of friends. 


Eccleſ. 


If Minerva had not appeared and held his hand, 

he had executed his deſign. Dryden. 

HELVACAL. adj. [heliaque, French, from 

% ..] Emerging from the luſtre of the 
ſun, or falling into it. 

Had they aſcribed the heat of the ſeaſon to this 
ſtar, they would not have computed from its he/iacal 
alcent, Brown. 

HILACALLY. adv. [from heliacal.] 
From the riſing of this ſtar, not coſmically, that 
3, with the ſun, but heliacally, that is, its emer- 


ion from the rays of the ſun, the ancients com- 
puted their canicular days. 


i * 1s tempeſtuous in the Summer, when he riſes 
«iacally; and rainy in the Winter, when he riſes 
*hronically, Dryden. 


[ 
He LICAL. adv. [ helice, French, from #24. ] 
Spiral; with many circumvolutions. 
0 he ſcrew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or con- 
aucd by a helical revolution about a cylinder, re- 


ceiving its motion not from any ſtroke, but from a 
ntis at one end of it. 


Brown. | 


HEL 

He'.101D Parabola, in mathematicks, or the 
parabolick ſpiral, is a curve which ariſes 
from the ſuppoſition of the axis of the 
common Apollonian parabola's being bent 
round info the periphery of a circle, and 


mities of the ordinates, which do now 

converge towards the centre of the ſaid 

circle. | Harris. 
HELIOCEN TRICE. adj. [ heliocentrique, Fr. 

el 3 2 

yAi©- and x,. 

The beliocentrick place of a planet is ſaid to be 


ſuch as it would appear to us from the ſun, if our eye 
were fixed in its centre. Harris. 


He'L1oscoes. 2. /. eee, Ir. B. and 
Gh, . A ſort of teleſcope fitted ſo as 
to look on the body of the ſun, without 
offence to the eyes. Harris. 

HEIL ITIOTROP E. 2. //, e and Teinw; helio- 
trope, French; He iotrapium, Latin. ] A 
plant that turns towards the ſun; but 
more particularly the turnſol, or ſun- 
flower. | - 

Tiis an obſervation of flatterers, that they are like 
the heliotrope; they open only towards the ſun, but 


ſhut-and contract themſelves at night, and in cloudy 
weather. Government of the Tongue, 
HE'LISPHERICAL-. adj. | helix and ſphere. | 
The Heliſpherical line is the rhomb line in navi- 
gation, and is ſo called becauſe on the globe it winds 
round the pole ſpirally, and ſtill comes nearer and 
nearer to it, but cannot terminate in it. Harris. 


HELIX. 2. /. [helice, Fr. hg.] Part of a 


ſpiral line; a circumvolution. 

Find the true inclination of the ſcrew, together 
with the quantity of water which every +e/ix does 
contain. - IMWilkin, 


| HELL. 2. ſ. helle, Saxon. ] 


1. The place of the devil and wicked ſouls, 
For it is a knell 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to Hell. Shakeſp. 
If a man were a porter of Hell gates, he thould 
have old turning the key. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Let none admire 
That riches grow in Hel; that ſoil may beſt 


Deſerve the precious bane. ilton. 
Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Cawley. 


2. The place of ſeparate ſouls, whether 
good or bad. 


I will go down to my fon mourning to Hell. Gengſis. 
He deſcended into Hel. Apoſtles Creed. 


3. Temporal death. 
The pains of Hell came about me; the ſnares of 
death overtook me. P/alm xviii. 4. 


4. The place at a running play to which 
thoſe who are caught are carried. 


Then couples three be ſtraight allotted there; 
They of both ends the middle two do ff; 

The two that in mid-place, Hell called were, 
Muſt ſtrive with waiting foot and watching eye, 

To catch of them, and them to H/ to bear, 
That they, as well as they, H/ may ſupply. Sidney. 


5. The place into which the taylor throws 
his ſhreds, 


This truſty ſquire, he had as well 
As the bold Trojan knight ſeen Bell; 
Not with a counterfeited paſs 
Of golden bough, but true gold-lace. 
In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell, 
Who might deſerve a place in his own Hell. 
King's Cookery. 


Hudibras. 


6. The infernal powers. 
Much danger firſt, much toil did he ſuſtain, 
While Saul and Hell croſt his ſtrong fate in vain. 
Cowley. 
7. It is uſed in compoſition by the old 


writers more than by the modern, 


Wilkins, e adj, Black as hell, 


is a line then paſſing through the extre- 


| 


— — 


HEL 
The fea, with ſuch a ftorm as his bare head 

In Hell- black night endur'd, would have boil'd up, 

And quench'd the ſtelled fires. 7 . King Lear. 
HELL-BRED. adj. [hell and bre J Produced 

in hell. 

Heart cannot think what courage and what cries, 

With foul enfouldred ſmoak and flathing fire, 

The 4ell-bred beaft threw forth into the ſkies. Spenſ. 
HeLL-BROTH. z. /. [hell and broth.) A 

— boiled up for infernal pur- 

Oles. ; 

d Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 

Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. Shakeſp. Mach. 
HELL-DOOMED. adj. | hell and doom.] Con- 
ſigned to hell. | | 

And reckon'ſt thou thyſelf with ſpirits of heav'n, 

Hell-doom'd ! and breath'it defiance here and ſcorn, 

Where I reign'd king? Milton. 
HELL-GoveRNED. adj. Directed by hell. 

Earth gape open wide and ate him quick, 

As thou doſt ſwallow up this good king's blood, 

Which his Hell- govern'd arm hath butcher'd. Shak, 
HELL-HATED. adj. Abhorred like hell. 

Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, 

With the he//-hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart, Shak. 
HeLL-HauNnTED. adj. [hell and haunt} 

Haunted by the devil, 

Fierce Oſmond clos'd me in the bleeding bark, 

And bid me ftand expoſed to the bleak winds, 

Bound to the fate of this Hell Haunted grove. Dryd, 
HerL-HounD, 2. /. [helle hund, Saxon. ] 
1. Dog of hell. | | 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell hound that doth hunt us all to death. Shakeſp. 
Now the he//-hounds with ſuperior ſpeed 
Had reach'd the dame, and, faitning on her fide, 
The ground with iſſuing ſtreams of purple dy'd. 


Dryden, 
2. Agent of hell. 
I call'd 


My hell-hounds to lick up the draff, and filth, 
Which man's polluting fin with taint had ſhed 
On what was pure. Milton. 


HELL-KITE. z. J. [hell and kite.) Kite of 
infernal breed. The term hell prefixed to 
any word notes deteſtation. 

Did you ſay all? What all? Oh, hel/l-kite ! all? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At.one fell ſwoop ? Shakeſp. Macbeth 


HEe'LLEBORE. . . [helleborus, Lat.] Chriſt- 


mas flower. 


He“LLEBORE White, u. J. ¶ veratrum, Lat.] 


A plant. 
There are great doubts whether any of its ſpecies 
be the true Helle bore of the ancients. Miller. 


HELL IE NX ISM. 2. J. COA %. A Greek 
idiom. Ainſworth, 
HE'LLISH. ad}. nm hell.] 
1, Sent from hell; belonging to hell. 
O thou celeſtial or infernal ſpirit of love, or what 


other heavenly or Helliſb title thou lift to have, for 
effects of both I find in myſelf, have compaſſion of 


me. Sidneys 
Victory and triumph to the Son of God, - 

Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 

But to vanquiſh by wiſdom belli/h wiles. Million. 


2. Having the qualities of hell; infernal ; 
wicked ; deteſtable. 


No benefits ſhall ever allay that diabolical rancor 
that ferments in ſome Helliſh breaſts, but that it will 
foam out at its foul mouth in ſlander. Scuib. 


HE': LISHLY. adv, [from Helliſb.] Infer- 
nally; wickedly ; deteſtably. 

HE'LLISHNESS. 2. J. [from Felliſb.] Wick- 
edneſs; abhorred qualities. 

HE'LLWARD. adv. | from Fell.] Toward 
hell. e 


Be next thy care the ſable ſneep to place 
Full o'er the pit, and Sci,w/ard ti ru their face. Pop 
HEIN 
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Hen denotes defence: as Eadhe/m, happy 


defence ; Sighelm, victorious defence ; 
Berthelm, eminent defence ; like Amyntas 
and Boætius among the Greeks. Gi3/. Cam. 
HELM. z. /. [helm, Saxon, from Helau, 
to cover, to protect.) 
1. A covering for the head in war; a hel- 
met; a morrion; an headpiece. 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land! 
With plumed elm the ſlayer begins his threats. 
Shatkſpeare. 
Mneſtheus lays hard load upon his Helm. Dryden. 
The part of a coat of arms that bears 
the creſt. | 
More might ve added of Helms, creſts, mantles, 
and ſupporters. Camden's Remains, 
3- The upper part of the retort. 
The vuigar chymiſts themſelves pretend to be able, 
* by repeated cohobations, and other ſit operations, to 
make the diſtilled parts of a concrete bring its own 
caput mortuun over the hem. Boyle. 
4. he lma, Saxon. ] The ſteerage; the 
rudder. 
They did not leave the Ve in ſtorms ; 
And ſuch they are make happy ſtates. Ben Forſor. 
More in profperity is reaſon toſt 
Than ſhips in ſtorms, their Le/ms and anchors loſt. 
Denham. 


2. 


Fair occaſion thews the ſpringing gale, 
And int'reit guides the Helm, and honour ſwells the 
ſail. \ Prior. 
5. [he ſtation of government. 
I may be wrong in the means; but that is no 
objection againſt the deſign: let thoſe at the he/m 
| contrive it better. 
6. In the following line it is difficult to 
determine whether fcer/man or defender is 
intended: I think fteer/mar.. 
You ſlander 
The Helms o' th' ſtate, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curſe them as enemies. Shakeſpeare. 
To HELM. v. a. [from the noun.| To 
guide ; to conduct. Hanmer. 
The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he 
hath Helmed, muit give him a better proclamation. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
HE'LMED. adj. from Helin.] Furniſhed with 
a head-picce. 
The helmed cherubim 
Are ſeen in glittering ranks with wings diſplay'd. 
: Milton. 
He“ MET. 2. . [Probably a diminutive of 
Helm.] A helm; a headpiece; armour 
for the head. | 
I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting ; 

From helmet to the ſpur all bleeding o'er. Shakeſp. 
Sev'n darts are thrown at once, and ſome rebound 

From his bright thield, ſome on his Helmet ſound. 

Dryden. 
Her mi'xTHICK. adj. | from eaput©>, ] 
Relating to worms. Die. 
To HELP. v. a. preter. Fe/ped, or 4 j 
art. helped, or Hupen. ¶ Bilpau, Gothick ; 
Ipan, Saxon. ] 
1. To aſſiſt; to ſupport; to aid. 
Let us work as valiant men behoves ; 

For boldeſt hearts good fortune Hhelpetb out. Fairfax. 
O Lord, make hade to help me. P/alms. 
God helped him againit the Philiſtines. 2 Chron. 
They helped them in all things with filver and 

gold. 1 E/ar, 
A man reads his prayers out of a book, as a means 

to help his underſtanding and direct his expreſſions. 
Stilling fleet. 


2. It has, in familiar language, the particle 


gaz, which ſeems to have meant, origi- 
nally, out of a difficulty. 
This he conceives not hard to bring about, 
If all of you ſhould join to he him cout. Dryden. 
What I offer is fo far from doing any diſkindneſs 
10 me cauſe theſe gentlemen are engaged in, that it | 


Sr. V. | 


HEL + 


the main thing whereat they ſtuck. MWeoodward. 

The God of learning and of light, 
Would want a god himſelf to Hep him out. 

To raiſe by help: with vp. 

Woe to him that is alone when he falleth ; for 
he hath not another to help him zp. Hecl. iv. 10. 
4. To enable to ſurmount: with over. 

Wherever they are at a ſtand, Help them preſently 
over the difficulty without any rebuke. Locke. 

5. To remove by help: with f. 

Having never learned any laudable manual art, 
they have recourſe to thoſe ioolith or ill ways in uſe, 
to Help off their time. a cke. 

6. Jo free from pain or vexation. 

Help and eaſe them, but by no means bemoan 

them. Locke. 
7. To cure; to heal: with f. Obſolete. 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 
To Help him his blindneſs. 
8. It is uſed commonly before the diſeaſe. 
The true calamus Hels coughs. Gerard. 
9. To remedy ; to change for the better. 

Ceaſe to lament for that thou can't not Hep; 

And ſtudy help for that which thou lament'ſt. Shak. 


to. To prevent; to hinder. 
Thoſe few who reſide among us, only becaufe they 
cannot help it. St. 
If they take offence when we give none, it is a 
thing we cannot help, and therefore the whole blame 
muit lie upon them. Sander. 
It is a high point of ill nature to make ſport with 
any man's imperfections that he cannot he/p. 
5 L'Eftrange. 
Thoſe cloſing ſłkies may ſtill continue bright; 
But who can Help it, if you'll make it night. Dryd. 
She, betwixt her modeſty and pride, 
Her wiſhes, which ſhe could not he/p, would hide. 
Dryden. 
It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon 
difference in opinion, becauſe that is a thing which 
no man can Help in himſelt. Swift. 


11. To forbear; to avoid. | 
© He cannot help believing, that ſuch things he ſaw 
and heard. Atterbury. 
I cannot Se remarking the reſemblance betwixt 
him and our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. 


Pope. 


; Swift. 
3. 


12. To promote; to forward. 

And they helped forward the afflictive. Zech. 

If you make the earth narrower at the bottom 
than at the top, in faſhion of a ſugar-loaf reverſed, 
it will Help the experiment. £ Bacon, 

13. To HFL 70. To ſupply with; to fur- 
niſh with. 

Whom they would hclp to a kingdom, thoſe reign ; 
and whom again they would, they diſplace. 

1 ac. viii. 13. 

The man that is now with Tireſias can help him 
te his oxen again. L' Eftrange. 

14. To preſent at table. 

In plenty ſtarving, t. ntaliz'd in ſtate, 
And complaiſantly He all hate; 
Treated, careſs'd, and tir'd, 1 take my leave. Pope. 

To Hzr ep, DV. Ho ; 
1. To contribute aſſiſtance. 

Sir, how come it you ö 

Have help to make this reſcue? Shakeſpeare. 

Diſcreet followers and ſervants hep much to repu- 
tation. Bacon. 

Bennet's grave look was a pretence, 

And Danby's matchleſs impudence 
Help'd to ſupport the knave. Dryden. 
A generous preſent helps to perſuade as well as an 
agreeable perſon. Garth. 
2. To bring a ſupply. | 
Some, wanting the talent to write, made it their 
care that the actors ſhould S out where the muſes 
failed. Rymer, 
HELP. z. / [from the verb; Hulpe, Dutch.) 


1. Aſſiſtance; aid; ſupport; ſuccour. 


Muleaſſes, deſgairing to recover the city, hardly 
eſcaped his enemies hands by the good Help of his 
uncle. Kinolles, 


| Shakeſpeare. 


4 


does them a real ſervice, and helps them out with | 


[ 


4. A ſupernumerary ſervant. 


HEL 

He may be beho!den to experience a i 
notions, th he thinks he has not Eur 
from them. | Locle. 
So great is the my of ſome of thoſe, tit 
2 may have no ſenſe of the help adminiſtræg to 
em. 4 5 Smalyid e. 
2. That which gives help. , 
Though theſe contrivances increaſe the power 
they proportionably protract the time; that which 
by ſuch Helps one man may do in a hundred days 
may be done by the immediate ſtrength of a hundie! 
men in one day. Wilkir; 
Virtue is a friend and an He to nature; but the 
vice and luxury that deſtroys it, and the diſeaſe; of 
intemperance are the natural product cf the fins vj 
intemperance. | South. 
Another help St. Paul himſelf affords us toad. 
the attaining the true meaning contained in l 

epiſtles. ; 

3. That which forwards or promotes. 
Coral is in uſe as an Hp to the teeth of children, 
Bacin, 


ret 


* 
ce. 


4. Remedy. 
There is no Help for it, but he muſt be taught ac. 
cordingly to comply with the faulty way of writing, 


| x Helder an & peccb. 
HELL ER. 2. /. [from Help. 
1. An aſſiſtant; an auxiliary; an aider; 
one that helps or aſſiſts. 
There was not any leſt, nor any helper for Iſrael. 
| 2 Kings. 
We ought to receive ſuch, that we might be 10 
low helpers to the truth. 3 J. vil. 
It is impoſſible for that man to deſpair who 
remembers that his Helper is omni; otent, 
_ Taylor's Rule of living beh. 
2. One that adminiſters remedy, 
Compaſſion, the mother of tears, is not alwars a 
mere idle ſpectator, but an Helper oftentimes of evil; 
Mer. 
3. One that ſupplies with any thing 


wanted: with 70. 
; Heaven 

Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it hath fated her to be my motive, | 
And helper ts a huſband. Shateſpeare, 
I live in the corner of a vaſt unfurniſhed houſe! 
my family conſiſts of a ſteward, a groom, a Cr 
in the ſtable, a footman, and an old maid. Swi, 


HE'LPFUL. adj. | help and full. | 


1. Uſeful ; that which gives aſſiſtance. 
Let's fight with gentle words, 
'Till time lend friends, and friends their 55 
ſwords. ? akeſ, 
He orders all the ſuccours which they bring; 
The he!pful and the good about him run, 
And form an army. 
2. Wholeſome ; ſalutary. 
A ſkilful chymiſt can as well, by ſeparation of 
viſible elements, draw Helpful medicines out of poilon, 
as poiſon out of the moſt healthful herbs. Rig. 
He'LeLEss, adj. from help.] | 
1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelſ. 
; One dire ſhot 
Cloſe by the board the prince's main- maſt bore; 
All three now helpleſs by each other lie. Doe 
Let our enemies rage and perſecute the poor i! 
the helpleſs ; but let it be our glory to be pure a 
peaceable. i | Rar. 
2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. 
How ſhall I then your He fame defend? 
Twill then be infamy to ſee:n your friend. . 
3. Irremediable ; admitting no help. 
Such helpleſs harms it“ beter hidden keeps F 
Than rip up grief, where it ny not avail. . bf” 
4. Unſupplied : void: with of: This 
uſual, perhaps improper. 

Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 
Helpleſs of all that human wants require. 
Hu'LPLESSLY, adv. [from telplfs) 

out ability ; without ſuccour. at 
He'LPLESSNESS, 2. /. {from helpleſs.) Vi 
of ability ; want of ſuccour. i 


Dryden. 
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2. To border; to edge. 
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Mrrrrz-sk EL TER. adv, [As Skinner fan- 
cies, from Peoljyecen pceado, the darkneſs | 
of hell; hell, ſays he, being a place of 
confuſion. ] In a hurry ; without order; 


tumultuouſly. _ en 

Sir John, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend; 
And belter fkelter have I rode to England, 
And tidings do I bring. 


it helter-ſkelter, throwing books at one another's 


heads» L' Eftrange. | 


Hxl vg. 2. J. [helpe, Saxon, } The handle 
of an axe. 
The ſlipping of an axe from the belve, whereby 
another is ſlain, was the work of God himſelf. 


Raleigh's Hiftory. | 


7; HELVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit 
with a helve or — 
Heu. 2. fo hem, Saxon. 
1, The edge of a garment doubled and 
ſewed to keep the threads from ſpreading. 
Rowlers muſt be made of even cloth, white and 
gentle, without hem, ſeam, or thread * 
: ö ſeman. 
2. ¶ Hennen, Dutch. ] The noiſe uttered by 
a ſudden and violent expiration of the 
breath, | | | os 
1 would try if I could ery hem, and have him. 
Shakeſp. 
He loves to clear his pipes in good air, and is 
not a little pleaſed with any one who takes notice of 


the ſtrength which he ſtill exerts in his morning 
hems, : Addiſon. 


3. Interject. Hem ! [Lat.] 

J HEM. v. a. 

1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border ſewed together. 


All the ſkirt about 
Was hem'd with golden fringe, Fairy Queen. 
Along the ſhoar of filver ſtreaming Thames, 
Whoſe ruſhy bank, the which his river hems. Spenſ. 
3. To encloſe; to environ; to confine ; to 
ſhut: perhaps always with a particle ; as, 
iu, about, round, | —_ 
So of either fide, ſtretching itſelf in a narrow 


length, was it hemmed in by woody hills, as if in- 


ceed nature had meant therein to make a place for 

deholders. Sidney. 
What lets us then the great Jeruſalem 

With valiant ſquadrons round abut to hem ? Fairf. 
Why, Neptune, haſt thou made us ſtand alone, 

Divided from the world for this, ſay they; 

t:mm'd in to be a ſpoil to tyranny, 

Leaving affliction hence no way to fly? 

I turry me iz haſte away, 

And find his honour In a pound, 

Henm'd by a triple circle round, 
n with ribbons, blue and green. Pope. 
% HEM, v. 2. [hemmen, Dutch. ] To utter 

a noiſe by violent expulſion of the 

breath, | 
Hickany, 2. . [ipov, half, and ge,? 

the ſkull, or head.] A pain that affects 
enly one part of the head at a time. 
Pp Quincy. 
. round, | 
/ . | 
ls * 1. / An ancient meaſure : now 
uſed in medicine to ſignify. about ten 
ounces in meaſure. Quincy. 

. 7. /. 12 half, and 

ae 7%, to ſtrike or ſeize.] A pally, or 

a * ere affection relating thereunto, 

- F one ſide at a time; ſome par- 

wal diſorder of the nervous ſyſtem. 


HEMISPHERE. 1. J. [pro aig; hemiſ- 


Daniel. 


0 


Shakeſpeare. 
He had no ſooner turned his back but they were at | 


7 


it is ſuppoſed to be cut through its centre 

in the plane of one of its greateſt circles. 
That place is earth, the ſeat of man ; that light 

His day, which elſe, as th* other hemiſphere, 

Night would invade. Milton. 

A hill 

Of Paradiſe, the higheſt from whoſe top 

The hemiſphere of earth, in cleareſt ken 

Stretch'd out to th* ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. 


The ſun is more powerful in the northern hemi/- 
Pbere, and ia the apogeum; for therein his motion 
is ſlower. Brown. 

In open proſpect nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky ; 

So in this hemiſphere our utmoſt yiew 

Is only bounded by our king and you. Dryden. 

HEMISTHERICAL. \ adj. from hemiſphere. ] 

HEMISPHE RICE. Half round; con- 
taining half a globe. 

The thin film of water ſwells above the ſurface 
of the water it ſwims on, and commonly conſtitutes 
hemiſpherical bodies with it. Boyle. 

A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an 
hemiſpherick figure, in much the ſame manner as an 
acorn in its cup. Woodward. 

He'MIsTICK. 2. fo [ypuicixio ; hemiſtiche, 

French. ] Half a verſe. 

He broke off in the hemiſtich, or midſt of the 
verſe ; but ſeized, as it were, with a divine fury, he 
made up the latter part of the hemiftick. Dryden. 

— Lock. z. J. [hemloc, Saxon.] An 
| erb. 


The leaves are cut into many minute ſegments: 
the petals of the flower are bifid, heart-ſhaped, and 
unequal : the flower is ſucceeded by two ſhort chan- 
neled feeds. One fort is ſometimes uſed in medi- 
cine, though it is noxious ; but the hemlock of the 
ancients, which was fuch deadly poiſon, is generally 
ſuppoſed different. Miller. 

He was met even now, 
_ Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hardocks, hemlach. mags e King Lear. 
We cannot with certainty athrm, that no man 
can be nouriſhed by wood or ſtones, or that all men 
will be poiſoned by hemloch, Locke. 
He'MoORRHAGE. | x. / lu fr; hemor- 
HEt'MORRHAGY, ragie, Fr.] A violent 
flux of blood. 

Great hemorrhag y ſucceeds the ſeparation. Ray. 

Twenty days fatting will not diminiſh its quantity 
ſo much as one great hemorrhage. } 

HE'MORRHOIDS. 2. /. [ #ipwoppeidt; ; He- 
morrhoids, Fr.] The piles; the emrods. 
I got the hemorrhoids. Swift. 
He'MoRRHoOIDAL. adj. [hemorrhaidal, Fr. 
from hemorrhoids. ] Belonging to the veins 
in the fundament. 

Beſides there are hemorrhages from the noſe and } 

Bemorrhoidal veins, and fluxes of rheum. Ray. 


Emboſt upon the field, a battle ſtood 
Of leeches, ſpouting bemorrheidul blood, Garth. 


HEMP. z. /. [hænep, Sax. hampe, Dutch; 
cannabis, | A fibrous plant of which coarſe 


linen and ropes are made, 
It hath digitated leaves oppoſite to one another : 

the flowers have no viſible petals; it is male ** 

female in different plants. Its bark is uſeful for 


Miller. 

Let gallows go for dog; let man go free, 
And let not hn his windpipe ſuffocate. Shake. 
Hemp and flax are commodities that deſerve en- 
couragement, both for their uſefulneſs and profi. 
| Mortimer. 


cordage and cloth. 


Heme Agrimony. u. J. 3 plant. 


ditches and ſides of rivers. Miller. 
HE“NMP EN. adj. [from hemp.] Made of 
hemp. HE 
In toul reproach of knighthood's fair degree, 
About I” 788 rope he wears. Fairy Q. f 
cho 


Milton.“ 


Arbuthnot. | 


The common hemp agrimony is found wild by | 
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of a hatchet. Shakeſpeav#:* 
I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee; 
He witt not when the Hempen ſtring I dr Cay. 


German, a cock.] ] ; 
1. The female of a houſe-cock, * 
2. The female of any land fowl. 


Whilſt the Sen bird is covering her eggs, the male 
generally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing, and by that means diverts her 
with his ſongs during the whole time of her ſitting. 


| Addiſon. 
Over the trackleſs waſte N 

The heath ben flutters. Thomſom. 
HEN-D RIVER. . /. [her and driver.] A 
kind of hawk. | 
The her-driver I ſorbear to name. 
He'n-HaRM. Iz. /. A kind of kite. 
HE'N-HARRIER, Ainſworth. So called 
probably from deſtroying chickens. Hy- 
gurgus. . 
HEN-HEARTED, adj, [| hen and heart. ] 
Daſtardly ; cowardly ; like a hen. A 


low word. | 
HEeN-PECKED. adj. en and pecled.] Go- 
verned by the wife. 
A ſtepdame too I have, a curſed ſhe, 
Who rules my her-peck'd fire, and orders me. 
Dryden. 
The neighbours reported that he was Henrpeched, 
which was impolltble, by fuch a mild-ſpirited wo- 
man as his wife. b Arbuthnot. 
HEN-ROOST. 2. . [her and root. ] The 
place where the poultry reſt, | 
Many a poor devil ſtands to a whipping poſt for 
the piltering of a ſilver ſpoon, or the robbing of a 
hen-rooſt. L' Eftrange. 
Her houſe is frequented by a company ot rogues, 
whom ſhe encourageth to rob his her-ragfts. Swifts 
If a man proſecutes gipſres with ſeverity, his herx- 
root is ſure to pay for it. Addiſon. 
They oft have ſally'd out to pillage | 
The hen-rog/ts of ſome peaceful village. Tickell, 


plant. | 
It is very often found growing upon the ſides of 
banks and old dunghills. This is a very poiſonous 
plant. Miller. 
"Chat to which old Socrates was curs'd, 
Or henbane juice, to {well em ' till they burſt. 
Di yden. 
HEN RIT. 2. . [Aline faliis hederaceis,) A 
plant. | 
In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was ſpread of ite 
raining milletſeed ; but it was found to be only the 
ſeeds of the ivy-leaved ſpecdwell, or ſmall Venbit. 
Derbam's Thyſ. Theology. 
HENCE. adv. or inter. [Peonan, Saxon; 
hennes, old Engliſh, ] | 


1. From this place to another. 
Diſcharge my follow'rs ; let them Hence away, 
From Richard's night to Bolingbroke's fair day. 
Shatefss 
Th' Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us Hence. Ailtau. 
A ſullen prudence drew thee hence 
From noiſe, fraud, and impertinence. Reſcommion, 
2. Away; to a diſtance, A word of con- 
mand, | | 
Be not found here; beyce with your little ones. 
| Shakeſp. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuſe. Milton. 
3. At a diſtance; in other places. Not in 


uſe. | 
Why ſhould I then be falſe, ſince it is true 
That 1 muſt die here, and live Hence by truth? 
Shakeſpeare, 


All members of our cauſe, both here and Hence, 
That are inſinewed to this action. Shakeſpeare. 


Upon the hempen tackle ſhip-boys climbing, Shak. 
| 4 


* French.) The half of a globe when 
Vor. I. f 


6 C | 4. From 


Ye mall have a bemper caudfe.then, and ts be * 


HEN. z. /. henne, Saxon and Dutch; 7 


The peacock, pheaſant, and goldfinch cocks have 
glorious colours; the hers have not. e Bacon, 


_ 4 
2 2 2 2 


MHalion. 


HEN BAN E. 2. /. ¶Hyeſcyamus, Latin. A 
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EH 

4 From this time; in the future. | 
Hie who can reaſon well to-day about one fort of 
matters, cannot at all reaſon. to-day about others, 
though perhaps a year hence he may. Locke. 
Leet not poſterity a thouſand years hence look for 
truth in the voluminous annals of pedants. Arbuth. 
4. For this reaſon ; in conſequence of this 
Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear 
of the Lord the beginning of wiſdom. — Tillotſon. 

6. From this cauſe ; from this ground. 

By too ſtrong a 
to putrefaction: 
exerciſe in helping digeſtion. . 

7. From this ſource; from this original; 
from this ſtore. 8 

My Flora was my ſun; for as 

One ſun, fo but one Flora was; 

All other faces borrowed Hencr 

Their light and grace as ſtars do thence. Sucking. 
8. From hence is a vicious expreſſion, whic 

crept into uſe even among good authors, 

as the original force of the word hence was 

gradually forgotten. Hence fignifies from 

this. | 

An ancient author propheſy'd from hence, 
Beheld on Latian ſhores a foreign prince! 


" of 


ſend off; to diſpatch to a diſtance, Ob- 


ſolete | 
Go, bawling cur ! thy hungry maw go fi 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to me; 
Wich that his dog he bezc'd, his flock he eurs'd. 
Sidney. 
Hex cETOR TH. adv. he nonpon ð, Saxon. | 
From this time forward. 
Thanes and kinſmen, 
Herceforth be earls. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Never henceforth ſhall I joy again; 
Never, oh never, ſhall I ſee more joy. 
Happier thou may'ſt be, worthier can'ſt not be; 
Taſte this, and be berceforth among the gods, 


Thyſelf a goddeſs. | uton. 
| I never from thy ſide henceforth will ſtray, 
Till day droop. Milton. 


If we treat gallant ſoldiers in this ſort, 
Who then Hence forth to our defence will come? 
f . Dryden.” 
HencCero'RWARD: adv. [hence and for- 


abard.] From this time to all futurity. 
Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. Shakeſpeare. 
Pardon, I beſeech you ;. 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. Shakeſpeare. 
The royal academy will admit henceforward only 
ſuch who are endued with good qualities. Dryden. 
HE'xNCHMAN. 2. . [hync, a ſervant, and 
man, Skinner ; Pengpe, a horſe, and van, 
Spelman.) A page; an attendant, Ob- 
ſolete. 
Why ſhould Titania crofs her Oberon : 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my benchman. Shakeſpeare. 
Three Hencbmen were for ev'ry knight aflign'd, 
All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. Dryden. 
To HER D. . 3. ¶hendan, Saxon, from herds, 
low Latin, which ſeems borrowed from 
Fand or hond, Teutonick. } g 


1 J. To ſeize ; to lay hold on. | 


7 
x] 


Ard bound him likewife in a worthleſs chain. Fai f. 
| 2. To crowd; to ſarround. Perhaps the 
„ following paſſage is corrupt, and ſhould 
be read hemmed; or it may mean 10 tale 
poſſeſſion. 
The generous and graveſt citizens 


Have bent the gates, and very near upon | 
The duke is entering. Shakeſpeare. 


HznDpE'Cacon. 2. / [ bodias and Vari. 
A figure of eleven ſides or angles. 

BExS-FEET., z. J. fumaria ſepium, Hedge 
ſumitory. a : 


* 


3 motion the aliment tends | 
ence may be deduced the force of | 
Arbuthnot on Alim. | 


den. | 


To Hr NCR z. a. [from the adverb.] To 


Shakeſp. 


With that the ſergeants ben? the young man ſtout, 


UHeya'rrcar, adj. [ hepaticus, Latin; Bepa- 
Hi EPATTICk. tigue, French, from irg. 
Belonging to the liver. 
If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ſtomach 
blood; if red and copious, it is hepatick. Harvey. 
The cyſtick gall 1s thick, and intenſely bitter ; 


- the Hepalict gall is more fluid, and not ſo bitter. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Heres. ». /. Hawthorn-berries commonly 
written hips. Ainſeworth. 


heps and haws, which preſerve the ſmall birds from 
ſtarving. # Bacon. 
\HePTAca/PSULAR, adj. [ile and capfula,] 
' Having ſeven cavities or cells. | 
HE'PTAGON. . /. [heptagone, Fr. ir 
and your] A figure with ſeven ſides or 
angles. = 
HzeyTA'cONAL.. adj. 
ing ſeven angles-or ſides. 
HE'PTARCHY. 7. . ¶ heptarchie, French; 
irre and «gx».] A ſevenfold government. 


3 


albeit the Germans, of whom they deſcended, uſed 
ſhields. | Camden. 
England began not to be a people, when Alfred 
reduced it into a monarchy ; for the materials thereof 
were extant befors, namely, under the heptrarchy.. 
Hate's origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who ſhar'd the heptarchy of pow'r, 
His ſteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryden. 
HER. pron. he na, hen, in Saxon, ſtood for 
their, or of them, which at length became 
the female poſſeſſive. ] . 
1. Belonging to a female; of a ſhe; of a 
About his neck Eh, 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itfelf, 
Who with Ser head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Still new favourites ſhe choſe, 
Till up in arms my paſſion roſe, 4 
And caſt away her yoke. Cowley. 
One month, three days, and half an hour, 
Judith held the ſov'reign pow'r ; 
Wond”rous beautiful her face; 
But ſo weak and ſmall Her wit, 
That ſhe to govern were unfit, 
And ſo Suſanna took ber place, 


2. The oblique caſe of e. 
England is fo. idly king'd, 
Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, | 
That fear attends ber not. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
She cannot ſeem deform'd to-me, 
And I would have her ſeem to others ſo, 
The moon aroſe clad o'er in light, 
With thouftnd ſtars attending on her train; | 
With Her they riſe, with Her they ſet again. Cowley. 
Should I be left, and thou be loſt, the ſea, 
That bury'd her I lov'd, ſhould bury me. Dryden. 
HRS. pronour, This is uſed when it refers 
to a fubſtantive going before : as, ſuch are 
her charms, ſuch charms as hers. 
This pride of hers, 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her. 
Thine own unworthineſs, 
Will ſtill that thou art mine not bers confeſs. 
| Cowley. 
Some fecret charm did all her acts attend, 
And what his fortune wanted, Hers could mend. 
| | Dryden. 
I bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 
Indeed to fave a crown, not hers but yours, Dryden. 


Cowley 


Shak, 


German.] 


genealogies, adjuſt enſigns armorial, regu- 
late funerals, and anciently to carry meſ- 
ſages between princes, and proclaim war 
—.;³³ÜÜÜͥ —¹ ;. 5. » 


In hard winters there is obſerved great plenty of | 


—4 heptagon.) Hav- 


Cowley. 


| 


* 


J 


In the Saxon heprarchy, I find little noted of arms, | 


perly. 


HERALD. 2. /. [ Herault, French; herald, | 


1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to regiſter f 


NER 
May none, whoſe ſcatter'd names hon 
For ſtrict degrees of rank or title look; ene 
Tis *gainſt the manners of an epigram, 
And 1 a poet here, no herald am. Ben Yonſen 
When time ſhall ſerve let but the herald cry, 
And I'll appear again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear 
Embaſſador of peace, if peace you chuſe; : 
Or herald of a war, if you refuſe. Dryden 
| Pleaſe thy pride and fearch the herald's roll, ; 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree. Drydes, 
2. A precurſor, a forerunner; a harbinger, 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt' _—_— gods, by tokens, ſend 
Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. Shakeſp 
It was the lark, the herald of the morn. Shasjy, 
3. A Dae e 3 A 1 
After my death i wiſh no other Herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. Shatrſp, 
To He'RALD. v. a, [from the noun.] 10 
introduce as by an herald, A word not 
uſed. 


We are ſent from our royal maſter, 
Only to Herald thee into his fight, 


Shakeſ 3 


Not pay thee. 
HRRALD RT. z. /. [heramderie, French; 
from herald. ] 


1. The art or office of a herald, 
I am writing of heraldry. Peach un, 
Grant her, beſides, of noble blood that ran 

In ancient veins, ere heraldry began. Dryd:, 

2. Regiſtry of genealogies. 

Tas no falſe heraldry when madneſs drew 
Her pedigree from thoſe who too much knew. 
Denhan, 

3. Blazonry. | 

Metals may blazon common beauties ; ſhe 
Makes pearls and planets humble heraldry. Cleave 


HERB. z. /. [herbe, French; Herba, Latin.) 
Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are oft, and 
have nothiug woody in them; as graſs and hemlocs, 


Locle. 
In ſuch a night | 
Medea gather'd.the enchanted herds | 
That did renew old Æſon. Shakeſpearts 
With ſweet-ſmelling herbs 


Eſpouſed Eve deck*d firſt her nuptial bed: Mila 
Unhappy, from whom till conceal'd does lie 
Of herbriand roots the harmleſs luxury. Cowley, 

If the leaves are of chief uſe-to us, then we cul 
them herbs; as ſage and mint. Watts's Logith, 
Herb-eating animals, which don't ruminate, hae 
ſtrong grinders, and chewMuch. Arbuthnot on Alim, 


Hers Chriſtopher, or bane-berries. n./. A 
plant. : 
HerBa'ctovs. adj. [from herba, Latin.) 

1. Belonging to herbs. 
Ginger is the root of neither tree nor trunk; but 


an herbaceous plant, reſembling the water flower-lt- 
luce. Bron, 


2. Feeding on vegetables ; perhaps not pro- 


Their teeth are fitted to their food; the f-. 
eious to catching, holding, and tearing their prey; 
the herbaceous to gathering and comminution ol exe! 
tables. Der 


HER BAC E. 1. . [herbage, French. ] 
1. Herbs collectively; graſs ; paſture. 


Rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow 3 x 
Thin Herbage in the plains, and fruitleſs —_ 


q At the time the deluge came, the earth * 
| with Berbage, and thronged with animals. a 


2. The tythe and the right of paſture, A5 
HIN BAL. 2. J. [from herb.] A book col. 


taining the names and deſcription 


ants, 
We leave the deſcription of plants 
- other like books of natural hiſtory. 
Such a plant will not be found in the 
nature. yy 
As for the medicinal uſes of plants, 


to berbals, 20d 
Bach 

herbal d 
Braun 


the liche 


4 


berbals are ample teſtimonies thereof. = 


and 
lock, 
c te. 
earl 


hen, 


HER 
_. Our berBals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants, 
A 


Baler. 
HleabAL is. 4. J. [from Herbal.] A man 
killed in herbbs. 
Herbalifts have diſtinguiſhed them, naming that 
the male whoſe leaves are lighter, and fruit rounder. 
ES Brown, 
fHr'zBar. . /. [A word, I believe, only 
to be found in Spenſer.] Herb; plant. 
The roof hereof was arched over head, 
And deck'd with flowers and herbars daintily, 
| | | Fairy Queen. 
Hr'gBARIST. 2. ſ. [herbarins, from Herba, 
Latin.] One ſkilled in herbs, | 
Herbarifts have exerciſed a commendable curioſity 
in ſubdividing plants of the ſame e ; 
oyle. 
He was too much ſwayed by the opinions then 
current amongſt herbarifts, that different colours, or 
multiplicity of leaves in the flower, were ſufficient 
to conſtitute a ſpecitick difference. Ray. 
As to the fuci, their ſeed hath been diſcovered and 
ſhewed me firſt by an ingenious ber har iſt. Derbam. 
Hr ELET. 2. . [Diminutive of herb, or 


of herbula, Latin. | A ſmall herb. 
Theſe berbelets, which we upon you ftrow. Shak. 
Hex ESC ENT. adj. ¶ herbeſcens, Latin. 
Grow ing into herbs. ; 

Hz'nn1D. adj. ¶ berbidus, Latin.] Covered 
with herbs. | 
HriBoRIST. . 2 herb.] One cu- | 

rious in herbs. is ſeems a miſtake for 


herbarift. DONE | 
A curious berborif has a plant, whoſe flower pe- 
riſhes in about an hour, Ray. 


HizpoROUGH. 2. g. [herberg, German.] 
Place of temporary reſidence. Now writ- 
ten harbour. | 

The German lord, when he went out of Newgate 
into the cart, took. order to have his arms ſet up in 
his laſt herborowugh. | Ben 904. 

Hrx sous. adj. [herboſus, Latin.] Abound- 
ing with herbs. a 

HAB ULE Nr. adj. [from herbula.] Con- 
taining horbs. Die. 

HrnBwoMaAN. z. /. [herb and awomane.] A 
woman that ſells herbs. 

vas like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, 
and baker; even my berbwoman dunned me as I 
went along. | Arb. 

BV. adj. [from herb.] Having the na- 

ture of herbs, 

No ſubſtance but earth, and the procedures of 


earth, as tile and ſtone, yieldeth any moſs or herby 
&bſtance, Bacon. 


A number of beafts together. It is pecu- 
larly applied to black cattle. Flecks and 
erde are ſbeep and oxen or Line. | 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, Shakeſpeare. 
„There find a berd of heifers, wand'ring o'er 
The neighbouring hill, and give them to the ſhore. 
Addiſon. 
A company of men, in contempt or de- 
teſtation. 
8 Survey the world, and where one Cato ſhines, 
count a degenerate herd of Catilines. Dryden. 
do not remember where ever God delivered his 
vrackes by the multitude, or nature truth by the Herd. 
: Locke. 
It antiently ſignified a keeper of cattle, 
and in Scotland it is till uſed. [Þynd, 
on.] A ſenſe fill retained in com- 
poßtion: as goat herd. 
3 v. n. [from the noun. ] 
run in herds or companies. 
*K women (ould, in danger, herd like deer. 


Ld 
* 


5. It is often oppoſed to here; in one place, 


* a H E R 


to endear men to one another, and make them herd 
together, like fellow - ſailors in a ſtorm. Norris. 
2. To aſſociate; to become one of any 
number or party. | 
I' herd among his friends, and ſeem 
One of the number, 
Run to towns, to Herd with knaves and fools, 

And undiſtinguiſh'd paſs among the crowd. 
To HERD. Vs . 


herd. 

|  _  Therefl, 
However great we are, honeſt and valiant, 
Are herded with the vulgar. Ben Joxfon's Catiline, 


Hz'zpcroOM. 2. . [herd and groom.] A 
keeper of herds, Not in uſe. 


But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt ? 
| That ſhall yonder Herd groom, and none other. 


To throw or put into an 


Spenſer. 
HEN DMAN. 5 Je. [herd and man.] One 
He'xDsMAN. cfptoyed in tending 


herds : formerly, an owner of herds. 
A herdſman rich, of much account was he, 
In whom no evil did reign, or good appear. Sidney. 
And you, enchantment, ' 
Worthy enough a herdſmar, if e'er thou 
Theſe rural latches to his entrance open, 
I will deviſe a cruel death for thee. Shakeſp. 
Scarce themſele now how to hold 
A ſheephook, or have learn'd ought elle the leaſt 
That to the faithful herdmar's art belongs. Milton. 
There oft the Indian herdſman, ſhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſtsring herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickeſt ſhade. Milt. 
So ſtands a Thracian berd/mar with his ſpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 
The herdſman, round 
The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets 
crown'd, Dryd. 
When their berd/mer could not agree, they parted 
by conſent. cke. 
HERE. adv. hen, Saxon; hier, Dutch. ] 
I, In this place. | 
Before they here approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thouſand warlike men, 


All _— at a point, was ſetting forth. Shakeſp. 
1, upon my frontiers bers, 

Keep reſidence. : Milton. 
Here Nature firſt begins 

Her fartheſt verge. Milton. 


How wretched does Prometheus ſtate appear, 
While he his ſecond mis'ry ſuffers here! Cowley. 
To-day is ours, we have it here. Cowley. 
2, In the preſent ſtate. | 

Thus ſhall you be happy Bere, and more happy 
hereafter. _ Bacon. 
3. It is uſed in making an offer or attempt. 
Then here's for earneft ; 


'Tis finiſh'd. Dryden. 
4. In drinking a health. 
Here's to thee, Dick. Cowley. 


However, friend, Here's to the king, one cries ; 
To him who was the king, the friend replies. Prior. 


diſtinguiſhed from another. 
Good-night mine eyes do ch ; | 


Doth that bode weeping ? 
—'Tis neither here nor there. Shakeſpeare's Ot. 


to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee thee here, to ſee thee there. 
. | Shakeſpeare, 
Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, im- 


lore; 

Poſt * for help, ſeek there their followers. Pa viel. 
I would have in the heath ſome thickets made 
only of ſweetebfiar and honey-ſuckle, and ſame wild 
vine amongtt ; and the ground ſet with violets; for 
theſe are ſweet, and proſper in the ſnade; and theſe 
to be in the heath Here and there, not in order. 

50 | | Bacon. 

The devil might perhaps, by inward ſuggeſtions, 

have drawn in Here and there a ſingle proſelyte. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Your city, after the dreadful fire, was rebuilt, not 


| [t is the nature of indigency, like common danger, 


Addifen's Cato. 
Nalſb. | 


We are come to ſee thee fight, to ſee thee foigne, | 


HER 


degrees were joined. Spratt's Sermant. 

He that rides 7 0 
to give ſome looſe deſcriptzon of Here a mbuntain 
and there a plain, bere a moraſs and there a rivets 
woodland in one part, and ſavanas in another. Locke. 


6. Here ſeems, in the following paſlage, te 
mean this place. 
Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind z _ 
Thou loſeſt here, a better where to find. Shakeſp. 
HertaBo'urs. adv. [here and about.] About 
this place. | | 
I ſaw hereabouts nething remarkable, except Au- 
guſtus's bridge. 
HEREAT TTR. adv. [here and aftcr.] 
1. In time to come; in futurity. ö 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear Hereaſter, 
rather than ſtory him in his own hearing. Shakeſp. 
The grand-child, with twelve ſons increas'd, de- 


arts , 
From Canaan, to a land hereafter call'd 
Egypt. Milton. 
Hereafter he from war ſhall come, | 
And bring his Trojans peace. Dryden. 
2. In a future ſtate. | 
You ſhall be happy here, and more happy hereafter... 
o - 
HREATT TER. 2. . A future ſtate. This 
is a figurative noun, not to be uſed but 
in poetry. 
Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
'Tis Heaven itſelt that points out an Sereafler, £ 
Addiſon's Cato. 


And intimates eternity to man. 
I ſtill ſhall wait 
Some new hereafter, and a future ſtate. Prior, 


HerEaA'T. adv. | here and at.] At this. 
1 One man coming to the tribune, to receive his 
donative, with a garland in his hand, the tribune, 
offended Hereat, demanded what this fingularity 
could mean ? Hooker, 

HereBr'. adv. [here and by.] By this. 
In what eſtate the fathers reſted, which were dead 
before, it is not hereby either one way or other deter- 
mined, Hooker, 
Here$Sy the Moors are not excluded by beauty, there 
being in this deſcription no conſideration of colours. 
. | Brown. 
The acquiſition of truth is of infinite concernment : 
hereby we become acquainted with the nature of 
things. : Watts, 
Here'DITABLE. adj. [ borer, Latin. ] What- 


ever may be occupied as inheritance. 

Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary 
monarchy Hereditable, the power which is now in 
the world is not that which was Adam's. Locke. 
He'zeviTamenT. 2. J. [heredium, Latin. ] 
A law term denoting inheritance, or here- 
ditary eſtate, ' 
HERE'DITARY. adj. [hereditaire, French: 

hereditarias, Laws! Poſſeſſed or claimed 

by right of inheritance ; deſcending by 
inheritance. , 
To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. Sha. 
Theſe old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. Shake 
He ſhall aſcend 
The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 
With earth's wide bounds, his glory with the 
heavens. Milt. 

Thus while the mute creation Jownward bend 

Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary ſkies Dryden“ Ovid. 

When heroick verſe his youth ſhall raſe, 

And form it to hereditary praife. Dryden's Virgil. 
HeRE'DITARILY. adv. [from hereditary. }] 
By inheritance. 

Here is another, who thinks one of the greateſt 
glories of his father was to have diſtinguiſhed and 
laved you, and who loves you heredirarily. Pope. 
HxRE1N, adv. [here and in.] In this. 


preſently, by raiſing continued ſtreets ; but at firſt 


Dryden. . 


How highly ſoever it may pleaſe thera with — N 
5 * 2 . : . 0 


* 


here a houſe, and there a houſe, & which othew by 


through a country may be able 


Addiſon on Italy. 
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Nos 


HER 

* 8 | ; 
or truth to extol ſermons, they ſhall not Brreln offend 
US er. 
ly beft endeavours ſhall be done herein. Shak. 


Since truths, abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, are 
ſo clearly revealed that we cannot err in them, un- 


leſs we be notorioufly wanting to ourſelves, herein the | 


fault of the judgement is reſolved into a precedent 
default in the will. South. 
HzREIN TO. adv. [here and into.) Into 
this. | 
Becauſe the point about which we ftrive is the 
quality of our laws, our firſt entrance hereinto cannot 
| better de made than with conſideration of the na- 
ture of law in general. Hooker, 
HERO. adv.. [here and f.] From this; 
of this. | 
Hereef comes it that prince Harry is valiant. 
ö Shakeſpeare, 
HEREO N. adv. [here and on.] Upon this. 
If we ſhould ſtrictly inſiſt bereor, the poſſibilrty 
might fall into queſtion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
HERO“ r. adv. | here and ont, | 
1. Out of this place. 
A bird all white, well feather'd on each wing, 
Here-cut up to the throne of God did fly. Spenſer. 
2. All the words compounded of here and a 


prepoſition, except Hereaſter, are obſolete, 


or obſoleſcent; never uſed in poetry, and 
ſeldom in proſe, by elegant writers, though | 


perhaps not unworthy to be retained. 
HeREMYTICAL. adj. [It ſhould be writ- 
ten eremitical, from exemite, of tenw©», a 
deſart; heremitigue, French. ] Solitary; 
ſuitable to a hermit. 

You deſcribe ſo well your heremitical ſtate of life, 
that none of the ancient anchorites could go beyond 
you for a cave in a. rock. ope. 

HEN ESV. z. /. [herefre, French; Hærelis, 

Latin; Agi An opinion of private 

men different from that of the catholick 
and orthodox church. 


Hereſy preveileth only by a counterfeit ſhew of | 


reaſon, whereby notwithſtanding it becometh in- 
vincible, unleſs it be convicted of fraud by manifett 
remonſtrance clearly true, and unable to be with 
ood. Hocker. 


As for ſpeculative Hereſies, they work mightily |. 


upon men's wits; yet do not produce great altera- 
tions in ſtates. 
Let the truth of that religion J profeſs be repre- 
ſented to her judgment, not in the odious diſguiſes of 
levity, ſchiim, Hereſy, novelty, cruelty, and diſloy- 
alty. King Charles | 
HA ESIAAcH . / [bercftarque, French ; 


digte . A leader in hereſy; the 


head of a herd of hereticks. 


The pope declared him not only an heretick, but 


an Hergſiurcb. Stilling fleet. 
HERETICK., z. / | Feretigue, French; 
per Ng. | 
1. One who propagates his private opinions 
in oppoſition to the catholick church. 
Thete things would be prevented, if no known 
Ferctick or ſchiſmatick be. ſuffered to go into thoſe 


countries. Bacon. 
No bereticꝶs deſire to ſpread 
Their wild opinions like theſe Epicuress Dawviss. 


Bellarmin owns, that. he has quoted a Heretic“ 


anſtead of, a father. Baker on Learning. 

When a Papiſt uſes the word hereticks, he gene- 
rally means Proteſtants ; when a proteſtant uſes the 
word, he means any perſons wiltully and conten- 
Yoully obſtinate in fundamental errours, arts. 


2. It is or has been uſed ludieroufly for 


any one whoſe opinion is erroneous. 
I rather will ſuſpect the lun. with cold. 
Than thee with wantonnets ;. thy honour ſtands, . 
In him that was of late an beretich,. OS 
As firm as faith. Shakeſpeare. 
Here't1Cal. adj. [from heretick. | Con- 
taining hereſy. | 


| Conſtantinople was in an uproar, upon an igno- 


Bacon. 


H E R 
church of Chriſt under the colour of hereſy, when 
they cannot but grant it poſſible even for him to be, 
as touching his own perſonal perſuaſion, heretical, 
who, in their opinion, not only is of the church, 


but holdeth the chiefeſt place of authority over the 
ſame ? Hooker. 


7 1 


rant jealouſy that thoſe words had ſome heretical 
meaning. | E Decay of Piety. 

Hert'TICALLY. adv. [ from heretical, | 
With hereſy. 


HERE TO“. adv. 
to this. 

HERETOOR E. adv. 
merly; anciently. 

I have long deſired to know you heretofore, with 

honouring your virtue, though I love not your yn 

idney. 

So near is the connection between the civil ſtate 

and religious, that heretoforſyou will find the govern- 


ment and the prieſthood united in the ſame perſon. 
South. 


[here and .] To this; add 
[hereto and fore. ] For- 


þ 


We now can form no more 


this. 


heart of man hereunto is framed, mult of neceſſity 

acknowledge, that whoſo aſſenteth to the words of 

words they are. . Hooker. 

Agrecable hereunto might not be amiſs to 

children often to tell a ſtory of any thing they know. 

| 5 Locke. 

Herew1'TH. adv. [here and with. | 
this. 

You, fair fir, be not herewith diſmaid, _ 

But conſtant keep the way in which ye ſtand. Sper/.. 

Herewith the caſtle of Hame was ſuddenly ſur- 

priſed by the Scots. Hayward. 


paid to the lord at the death of a land- 


landholder's poſſeſſion. 


This he detains from the ivy; for he ſhould be the 
true poſſeſſory lord thereof, but the olive diſpenſeth 
with his conſcience to paſs it over with a compli- 
ment and an Heriot every year. Howel. 

Though thou conſume but to renew, 

Yet love, as lord, doth claim a heriot due. Cleavel. 

I took him up, as your Heriot, with intention to 
have made the beſt of him, and then have brought 
the whole produce of him in a purſe to you. Dryd. 


that may inherit whatever may be in- 
herited. 

By the canon law this fon ſhall be legitimate and 
heritable, according to the laws of England. Hale. 
HEe'aITAGE, 2. J. | heritage, French.) 

1. Inheritance; eſtate devolved by ſucceſ- 
' fion ; eſtate in general. 
; Let us our father's heritage divide. 


Hubberd. 


in another world, and therefore regards the events of 
this with the indifference of a gueſt that tarries but 
a day. | Rogers. 
2. [In divinity.] The people of God. 


Comm. Pr. 


French, from £3; and & οον,j.] An ani- 
mal uniting two ſexes. 

Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite. 

Monſtroſity could not incapacitate from marriage, 
witneſs hermaphredites. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
HEeRaMAPHRODYTICAL. adj. | from herma- 
 Phradite. | Partaking of both ſexes. 

There may be equivocal ſeeds and hermaphro- 
ditical principles, that contain tbe. radicality of diſ- 
ferent forms, Brown, 


| Long ſchemes of life, as heretofore, Swift. 
HerEvuNTO', adv. [here and unto.] TO 


They which rightly conſider after what ſort the] 


eternal life, doth it in regard of his authority whoſe |. 


make | 


With : 


H RIO Tr. x. /. hene ʒild, Saxon.] A fine 
holder, commonly the beſt thing in the 


HE'RITABLE. adj. [heres, Latin. ] A perſon 


lle conſiders that his proper home and heritage is | 


O Lord, ſave thy people, and bleſs thine Heritage. 
HERMA'PHRODITE..z. /. [ hermaphrodite, | 


Cleaveland. |: 


ee 


HE R 
HERME TIC AL. \ a#;. [from Hr 

HERMETIC ee * 

— inventer of chymiſtry; hermy; ue 

rench.] Chymical. FR 

An hermetical ſeal, or to ſeal any thing herme. 


| tically, is to heat the neck of a glaſs till It is juſt 
ready to melt, and then with a pair of hot pincers to 


twiſt it cloſe together. * 
The tube was cloſed at one end with diach "= 
inſtead of an hermetical ſeal. Bol, 


HerM E'TICALLY. adv. from hermetica} 1 
According. to the hermetical or chemick 
art. 

He ſuffered thoſe things to putrefy in herme;; 
ſealed glaſſes, and veſlels cloſe ae wa pros 
and not only fo, but in veſſels covered with fine aun. 
ſo-as to admit the air, and keep out the inſects; 
no living thing was ever produced there, Bentley, 


HE'RMIT. z. /. [hermite, French; con. 
trated from eremite, igmoirns. 
1. A ſolitary; an anchoret; one who re- 
tires ſrom ſociety to contemplation and 


devotion, 
A-wither'd hermit, fiveſcore winters worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty looking in her eye. Sal- 
You lay this command upon me, to gire you wy 
poor advice for your carriage in ſo eminent a place; 
I humbly return you mine opinion, ſuch as an lem; 
rather than a courtier can render. Baca 
| He had been duke of Savoy, and, after a very 
glorious reign, took on him the habit of a heyy; 
and retired into this ſolitary ſpot. Addiſon on Inj, 


2. A beadſman; one bound to pray for ang. 


ther. Improper. 
For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We reſt your hermit. Shakeſrear:, 


HE'RMITAGE. 2. . DLhermitage, French.) 
The cell or habitation of a hermit. 
. By that painful way they pass 

Forth to an hill, that was both ſteep and high; 

On top whereof a ſacred chapel was, 

And eke a little Hermitage thereby. 

Go with ſpeed 
To ſome forlorn and naked Hermitage, 
Remote from. all the pleaſures of the world, S/. 
And may at laſt my weary age 

Find ou peaceful Hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mofly cell, 

Where I may fit and rightly ſpell . 

Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 

And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. Miltar, 

About two leagues from Fribourg we went to lee 

a oermitage : it lies in the prettieſt ſolitude ima- 

ginable, among woods and rocks. Addiſon on 'ta;, 
HEINMIT ESS. 2. /. [from hermit, |] A vo- 
man retired to devotion. „ 
HERMITICAL. 4d/. from hermit. | Suit; 
able to a hermit. 3 
HRK NMOD AC TVI. 2. /. ſtew; and du i. 
Hermodactyl is a root of a determinate and regular! 
* figure, and repreſents the common figure of a hear! 
cut in two, from half an inch to an inch in length. 
This drug was firſt brought into medicinal uſe by tt? 
Arabians,.and comes fgpm Egypt and Syria, where 
the people uſe them, while freſh, as a vomit or pute! 
and have a way of roaſting. them for food, which tie 
eat in order to make themſelves fat. The dried ron! 
are a gentle purge, naw little uſed. hi 
Hern. z. . [Contrafted from 
which ſee: ] 

Birds that are moſt eaſy to 1 
mallard, ſwan, Hern, and bittern. achat. 
HrANHILL. 2. fc. [hern and hill.) 4. 
herh. : 2 
HE RNA. u. f. [Lat.] Any kind of op 
ture, diverſified by the name of the pi 
affected. 5 * 

A hernia would certainly ſucceed. Wijens 


HERO z. /. [heros, Latin; bes. 


—_— 


Fairy Que, 


Herzov, 


be drawn are th 


blow exclude they us ſrom being any part of the. 


1. A man eminent for bravery. 1 


1 where 
Ir pie; 
wich they 
ried tot 


$4384 


IrR0%, 


Ht 


HER 


- 1 fingof herber and of kings, 
In mighty numbers mighty things. 
Here in animated marble frown. 


In this: view de ceaſes to be an hero, and his re- 
Pope's Odyſſey. 

Theſe Fs thy honours, not that here thy buſt 
I; mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt, Pope. 


2. A man of the higheſt claſs in any re- 


turn Is no longer a virtue. 


ſpect; as, a hero in learning. 
RO ESS. 7s 
A heroine; a female hero. 

In which were held, by ſad diſeaſe, 
Heroes and Heroeſſes. 


hero; noble; illuſtrious; heroick. 


Muſidorus was famous over all Afia for his heroi- 


cal enterprizes. 


Though you haye courage in an heroical degree, 1 


- aſcribe it to you as your ſecond attribute, 


Htro'ICALLY. adv. | from heroical.] After 


the way of a hero; ſuitably to an hero. 
Not heroically in killing his tyrannical couſin. 


Free from all meaning, whether good or bad; 


And, in one word, Heroically mad, 


Hrro'ick. adj [from hero; heroique, Fr.] 


1. Productive of heroes. 
Bolingbroke 


From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
| Shakefp. | 


Being but the fourth of that Heroicłk line. 


2. Noble; ſuitable to an hero; brave 
nanimous; intrepid; enterpriſing ; illuſ- 


trious. 

Not that which juſtly gives heroick name 
To perſon, or to poem. 

Verſe makes Heroicł. virtue live, 
But you can life to verſes give. 


3. Reciting the acts of heroes. Uſed of 


poetry. 
Methinks heroick poeſy, *till now, 
Like ſome fantaſtick fairy land did ſhow. 


I have choſen the moſt Heroic ſubject which any 
poet could deſire: I have taken upon me to deſcribe 
the motives, the beginning, progreſs and ſucceſſes of 


a molt juſt and neceſſary war. 


An heroick poem is the greateſt work which the 
ſoul of man is capable to perform: the deſign of it is 
to form the mind to beroick virtue by example. 


HexolcRLx. adv. [from herorch. | Suitably 
to un hero. Heroically is more frequent, 


and more analogical. 

ä Samſon hath quit himſelf 
Like Samſon, and beroici/y hath finiſh'd 
A lite heroick. . x 


Engliſh analogy, heroeſs.. 


Bur inborn, worth, that fortune can controul, . 
New-ſtrung, and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul; 


The heroine aſſum'd the woman's place, 
Lonfirm'd her mind, and fortify'd her face. 

: Then ſhall the Britiſh ſtage 

More noble charaQers expoſe to view, 


And draw her tiniſh'd heroines from you. Addiſon. 
Heotsm. . /. [heroiſme, Fr.] The qua- 


lities or character of an hero. 


If the Odyſſey be leſs noble than the Iliad, it is 
nore inſtructive: the Iliad abounds with more 


berviſm, this with-more morality. 
H ERON. 1. fo [heron, Fr. 
1. «bird that feeds upon fiſh. 


So lords, with ſport of itag and geren full, 


domelimes we ſee ſmall birds from neſts do pull. . 
| Sidney. 
Tue heron, when ſhe ſoareth high, ſheweth winds. |. 


2. It is now commonly pronounced Hern. 


The tow'ring hawk let future poets ſing, 

ho terror bears upon his ſoaring wing ; 
Let them on high the frighted Hern ſurvey, . 
Aud lofty numbers paint their airy fray. 


/. [from hero; hereis, Lat. 
Not in uſe. 


5 . 
. 


Cowley. 
Pope. 


Chapman. | 


Hrro'tcal. adj. [from hero, ] Befitting an 


Sidney. 
Dryden. 


Sidney. 


Dryden. 


; mag- 


Milton. 
Waller. 


Cowley, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Milton.. N 
tl /ROINE. 2. J. [from hero; heroine, Fr.]! 
A female hero. Anciently, according to 


. 


Broome; 


Bacon. 


HER 
L e * 1. ſ. [from heron, com- 
HERONSHAw. monly pronounced Hern- 
ry. | A place where herons breed. 


They carry their bad to a large heronry above 
three miles. Derbam s Phyſico-Theoleg y. 


ER PES. 2. J. [ięrig.] A Cutaneous in- 
flammation of two kinds: miliaris, or pu- 
tularis, which is like millet- ſeed upon the 
kin; and excedens, which is more cor- 
roſive and penetrating, ſo as to form little 
ulcers. . Quincy. 

A farther progreſs towards acrimony maketh a 


herpes; and, if the acceſs of acrimony be very great, 
it maketh an Harpes excedens., Wiſeman's Surgery. 


HERRING. z. /. [hareng, French; pæhing, 
Saxon. ] A ſmall ſea-fiſh, 
The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with round fiſh, 


pilchard, herring, mackrel, and cod. Carew. 
Buy my herring freſh. Swift. 


Hers. pron. The female poſſeſſive uſed 
when it refers to a ſubſtantive going 
before : as, this is her houſe, this houſe 
is hers, See HER. | 

How came her eyes ſo bright? not with ſalt tears; 


If ſo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than hers, Shak. 
Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers; 
For all the miſerable are made hers. Waller. 


I ſee her rowling eyes; 
And panting, lo! the god, the god, ſhe cries; 
With words not hers, and more than human ſound, 
She makes th? obedient ghoſts peep trembling through 
the ground. | 
HERSE. . . [herfia, low Latin; ſup- 
poſed to come from þenian,. to praiſe. ] 
This is likewiſe written hear/e; ſee 
1. A temporary monument 
grave. | 
2. The carriage in which corpſes are drawn 
to the grave.. 
When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis“ 
erſe | | 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verſe ? 
Roſcom. 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent Herſes ſhall beſiege your gates. Pope, 
To HERSE. v. a. [from the noun. } To 
put into an herſe.. 
| would my daughter were dead at ray foot, and 
the jewels in her ear. O, would ſhe were Hers'd 
at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin, Shake/. 
The Grecians ſpritefully drew . from the darts the 
corſe, 
And hers'd it, bearing it to fleet. 
The houſe is hers'd about with a black wood, 


Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree. 
Craſhaww. 


raiſed -over a 


HERSELT. pronoun. 


from others. 

The jealous o'er-worn widow and her/elf, 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, | 
Are mighty gollips in this monarchy. Shakeſpeare. |. 
2. Being in her own power; miſtreſs of | 
her own thoughts. | 

The more ſhe looks, the more her fears increaſe, 
At nearer ſight ;. and ſhe's her/e/f the leſs. Dryden. | 
3. The oblique caſe of the reciprocal pro- 
noun; as, ſhe hurt Herſelf. 


berſel . Exodus. 
She returned anſwer to Herſelf. Judges. 
He'ssELIKE. adj..[herje and lile.] Fune- 
real ; ſuitable to funerals. 

Even in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten to Da- 
vid's harp, you ſhall hear as many herſel/ike airs as 
carols. Bacon. 
To HE RT. v. a. [he nian, Saxon, to praiſe, 
to celebrate. Io hallow; to regard as 


— 


Roſcommon, | 


Chapman. | 


1. A female individual, as diſtinguiſhed | 


The daughter of Pharaoh came down to waſh | 


» HET 
Thenot, now nis the time of merrymake, 
Nor Pan to hery, nor with leve to play; | 


Like mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 
Or ſummer ſhade, under the cocked hay. 


Then wouldſt thou learn to carol af love, 

And hery with hymns thy laſs's glove. Spenſer. 
HEe'sITANCY. . /. [from hefitate.] Du- 

biouſneſs ; uncertainty ; ſuſpence. 

The reaſon of my hefitancy about the air is, 
that 1 forgot to try whether that liquor, which 
ſhot into cryftals, expoſed to the air, would not 
have done the like in a veſſel accurately ſtopped. 

Ge. 7 

Some of them reaſoned without doubt or - 
tancy, and lived and died in ſuch a manner as to 
ſhow that they believed their own reaſonings. 

; | Atterbury. 

To HE'SITATE. v. a. [fit, Latin; be- 
iter, French.] To be doubtful; to de- 
lay; to pauſe; to make difficulty. 

A ſpirit of revenge makes him curſe the Greciang” 
in the ſeventh book, when they he/irate to accept 


Hector's challenge. Pope. 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 

Juſt hint a fault, and tate diſlike; 

Alike reſerv'd to blame or to commend, 

A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend. Popes: 


HesrTa'T10N. z./. | from hejtrate.] 

1. Doubt; uncertainty; . difficulty made. 

J cannot foreſee the difficulties and he/itations of 
every one: they will be more or fewer, according 
to the capacity of each pf ons | 

| ö codwward”s Natural Hiſftorys 

2. Intermiſſion of ſpeech ; want of volubi-- 

lity. ; 

Man clergymen write in ſo diminutive a manner, 
with ſuch frequent blots and interlineations, that 
they are hardly able to go on without perpetual he- 
fitations, Swift. 

HesT. 2. J. [hæyr, Saxon.] Command; 

precept; injunction. Obſolete, or writ- 
ten beheft, 

Thou doſt afflict the not deſerver, 

As him that doth thy lovely % deſpiſe, Spenſer. 

Thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate | 

To act her earthy and abhotr'd commands, 

Refuſing her grand 2ſt. Shakeſpeares 

HE'"FEROCLITE. 2. / [hetereclize, Fr. 
heteraclitum, Latin; *T4% and . 

1. Such nouns as vary from the common 
forms of declenſion, by any redundancy, 
defect, or otherwiſe. Clarke. 

The herercclite nouns of the Latin ſhould not 
be touched in the firſt learning of the rudiments of 
the. tongue. Watts. 

2. Any thing or perſon deviating from the 

common rule. 


HeTEROCLI'TICAL, 2dj..[from heteroclite. | 


Deviating from the common rule. 

In the mention of fins heteroe/itical, and ſuch a3 
want either name or precedent, there is oft times a 
ſin, even in their hiſtories. Browns 
Hx'TERODOX. adj. [heteradoxe, French; 
zr S and 9%.) Deviating. from the 


i eſtabliſhed opinion; not orthodox. 


Partiality may be obſerved in ſome to vulgar, in 
others to heterodox tenets. cle. 
HET TERNODOx. 2. /. An opinion peculiar. 

Not only a ſimple hereredox,. but a very hard 
paradox it will - ſeem, and of great abſurdity, if 
we ſay attraction is unjuſtly appropriated into the 
loaditone. Br ewn's Pulgar Errours. 
HEeTEROGE'NEAL. adj. | heterogene, Fr. 
:repes and yio;,] Not of the ſame na- 
ture; not kindred. of 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be dt com- 
material, but mereiv beterogeneal towards the body 
that is to be preſerved : ſuch are quickfi}ver and 
White amber to {rb and flies. Beacon. 
+ The light whole rays are all alike re gangible. 


Gay. y 


2. 


holy, Now no longer in uſe. | 


I call ſimpie, homogengal, and ſimilar; and that 
„nl 


Sper figs + 


But were thy years green as now be mine, be mine, 
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whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible than others, | 
I call compound, heterog;neal, and diſſimilar. 
Newton, 


[ heterogeneite, 


HeTerocentITY. 2. f. 
French, from heterogeneous. ] 
4. Oppoſition of nature; contrariety or 
diſſimilitude of qualities. 
2. Oppoſite or diſſimilar part. 
Guaiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chim- 
ney, is ſequeſtered into aſhes and ſoot; whereas the 
ſame wood, diſtilled into a retort, does yield far other 
heterogeneities, and is reſolved into oil, ſpirit, vinegar, 
water and charcoal. Boyle. 


HETEROGE/NEOUS. adj. [#rege; and 
vos. Not kindred; oppoſite or diſ- 
ſimilar in nature. 3 


I have obſerved ſuch heterveencors bodies, which I | 


found included in the maſs of this ſandſtone. 

| n oodward. 
HeTrro'sCIANS. 2. %. [irigo; and oxi, | 

Thoſe whoſe ſhadows fall only one way, 

as the ſhadows of us who live north of 

the Tropick fall at noon always to the 


North. 
To HEW. v. a. part. heawn or hewed. 


\Þeaþan, Saxon; hanwer, Dutch. ] 
1. To cut by blows with an edged inſtru- 


ment; to hack. 
Upon the joint the lucky ſteel did light, 
And made ſuch way that Herd it quite in twain 


Spenſer. 
J had purpoſe 8 


Once more to hexv thy target ſrom thy brawn, 
Or loſe my arm for't. Shakeſpeare. 
He was Hezon in pieces by Hamilton's friends. 
| Hayward. 
One Vane was fo greviouſly hewwr, that many 
thouſands have died of leſs than half his hurts, 
whereof he was cured. Hayward. 


2. To chop; to cut. 
He from deep wells with engines water drew, 
| And us'd his noble hands the wood to hew. Dryd. 
3. To cut, as with an axe: with the par- 
ticles down, when it ſignifies to fell; 2p, 
to excavate from below; , to ſeparate- 
He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 
And hews dewn oaks with ruſhes. Shakeſpeare. | 
0 Brave followers, yonder ſtands the thorny wood, 
Which, hy the heav'ns affiſtance and your ſtrength, 
Muſt by the roots be her xp yet ere night. 
Shakeſpeare. 
/ Scarce can I ſpeak, my choler is ſo great: 
Oh! I could he. vp rocks, and fight with _ | 
| akeſp., 
, Yet ſhall the axe of juſtice Bet him dow, fe 
f And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandy. 
He from the mountain bewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk. Milton. 
We ll force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, 
And hew down all that would oppoſe our paſſage. 
| Addiſen 
4. To form or ſhape with an axe: with cut. 
Thou haſt bewwed thee out a ſepulchre here, as he 
that Hewed him out a ſepulchre on high. Ia. xxii. 


Nor is it ſo proper to hew out religious re for- 


mations by the ſword, as to poliſh chem by fair and 
equal diſputations, « Ch. 
This river riſes in the very heart of the Alps, and 
has a long valley that ſeems hewws out on purpoſe to 
give its waters a paſſage amidſt ſo yy rocks. 
: diſen on Italy. 
5. To form laboriouſly. 
The gate was adamant; eternal frame; 
Which, Sew'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian quarries 


came, 
The labour of a gad. Dryden Fables. 
Next unto bricks are preferr'd the ſquare hen ſtone. 
| Mor F4 o 


I. now paſs my days, not ſtudious nor idle, ra- 
mer poliſhing old works than — + out new. 


ohe to Sevift, | 


4 


HIB . 


He'wen. 2. J. ſ from hew.] One whoſe 


employment is to cut wood or ſtone. 


fourſcore thouſand we in the mountains. 


HE'XAGON. . /. [hexagone, French; # 
and yeoriz.] A figure of fix ſides or an- 
gles : the moſt capacious of all the figures 


any interſtice ; and therefore the cells in 
honeycombs are of that form. 


ving fix ſides or corners. 

As for the figures of cryſtal, it is for the moſt part 
hexagonal, or ſix-cornered. Brown. 

Many of them ſhoot into regular figures; as 
cryſtal and baftard diamonds into hexagonal. Ray. 

Hexa'cony. 2. /. [from hexagon. | A 
figure of ſix angles. : 

When I read in St. Ambroſe of hexagories, or 
ſexangular cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude 
that they were mathematicians? Bramb. 

Hexa'METER. 2. /. [is and vir. A 
verſe of ſix feet.] f 
The Latin Sexameter has more feet than the En- 
gliſh heroick, Dryden. 
Hexa'NnGULAR. adj. [4% and angulus, 
Lat.] Having fix corners. 1 
Hexangular ſprigs or ſhoots of cryſtal. 


a Mood ward. 

HE“(XATOD. 2. . [iz and re]! An ani- 
mal with ſix feet. | 

I take thoſe to have been the e from 

which the greater ſort of beetles come; for that ſort 

of hexapods are eaten in America. 


ay. 

Hexa'sTICK. z. /. [#; and gie. A poem 
of fix lines. 

Hey. interj. [from High.] An expreſſion of 
joy, or mutual exortation : the contrary 
to the Latin Hei. | 

Shadwell from the town retires, 
To bleſs the town with peaceful lyrick; 
Then hey for praiſe and panegyrick. 


4 


Prior. 


preſſion of frolick an 
ſometimes of wonder. 


Thoul't ſay anon he is ſome kin to thee, 
Thou ſpend'ſt ſuch heyday wit in praiſing him. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Twas a ſtrange riddle of a lady, 
Not love, if any lov'd her, heyday ! Hudibras. 
Her'vay. 2. . A frolick; wildneſs. 
At your age 
The heyday in the blood is tame, it's humble, 
And waits upon the judgment. Shakeſpeare. 
He'ypecives. 2. / 
Obſolete. 
But friendly fairies met with many graces, 
And light-foot nymphs can chaſe the ling'ring night 
With heydegives, and trimly trodden traces. Sper/. 


Men Ebling the continual Hiation, or holding 
open the camelion's mouth, conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment of air; but this is alſo 
occaſioned by the greatneſs of the lungs. Brown. 

Hia'Tus. 2. . {[hiatus, Latin. ] 
1. An aperture; a gaping breach. 

Thoſe Hiatus's are at the bottom of the ſea, where- 
by the abyſs below opens into and communicates 
with it. ; Woodward. 

2. The opening of the mouth by the ſuc- 
ceſſion of an initial to a final vowel. 

The +4iatus ſhould be avoided with more care in 
poetry than in oratory; and I would try to prevent 


to the ſound than the hiatus itſelf. Pope. 
HiBE'RNAL. adj. [hibernus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the Winter, | 


I 


At the building of Solomon's temple there were | 


Brown. | 


that can be added to each other without 


HEXAGONAT. adj. [from hexagon.] Ha- | 


Hev'par. inter. | for © K day.] An ex- 
exultation, and 


A wild frolick dance. 


H1a'Tion. 2. . [from hio, Lat.] The act 


it, unleſs where the cutting it off is more prejudicial | 


| 


his ſtar ſhould rather manifeſt its warming power | | 


HID 


in the Winter, when it remains conjoined with the 
ſun ia its 4ibernal converſion. Brun, 
HICCIUS DOCCIUS 1. ,. [Corrupted 1 
fancy, from Hic gf dons, this, or here i; 
the learned man. Uſed by jugglers of 
themſelves.] A cant word for a Juggler; 
one that plays faſt and looſe, : 
An old dull fot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock, 
* At Weſtminſter and Hick's hall, 
And hiccius docclus play'd in all; 
Where, in all governments and times, 
H' had been both friend and foe to crimes. H1,7, 
Hicco'ucn. 2. J. [hicken, Daniſh.] A 
convulſion of the ſtomach producing ſobs, 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late : | 
I heard an echo ſupererogate 
Through imperfection, and the voice reſtore, 
As if ſhe had the —_— o'er and o'er. Cleavel. 
Sneezing cureth the 4iccough, and is profitable 
unto women in hard labour. Brown's Vu gar Err, 
If the ſtomach be hurt, ſingultus or biccough fol. 
lows. | | Vijeman, 
To Hi'ccoven. v. 2. {from the noun. 
To ſob with convulſion of the ſtomach, 
To Hi'cxvy. v. 2. [corrupted from hie. 
congh.] To ſob with a convulſed ſtomach, 


Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 
Is to forbid my pulſe to move, 
My beard to grow, my ears to gg Ups 


Or, when I'm in a fit, to Hip. Hudibrat, 


2 
— i 1 * } part. paſſ. of hide. 


Thus fame ſhall be atchiev'd, renown on earth; 
And what moſt merits fame, in ſilence bid, Millan 
Other hidden cauſe 
Left them ſuperior. Miltor, 
Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night: 


God ſaid, Let Newton be, and all was light. Pope, 


To HIDE. v. a. preter; hid; part. paſſ. hid 
or Hidden, ¶ hidan, Saxon. ] To conceal; 
to withold or withdraw from fight or 


knowledge. | | 
Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth 5% 
thee ! | Haleſp. 


His reaſons are as two grains of wheat bid in two 
buſhels of chaff. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſev'nfold gates, 
And ſeeks his Hidden ſpring, and fears his nephews 

fates. Dryden. 
Thus the ſire of gods and men below: 
What I have Hidden, hope not thou to know. Drys, 
The ſev'ral parts lay Hidden in the piece; 
Thꝰ occaſion but exerted that, or this. Dryden, 
Then for my corps a homely grave provide, 
Which love and me from publick ſcorn may hide. 
Diyden. 
Seas Bd with navies, chariots paſſing o'er 
The channel, on a bridge from ſhore to ſhore, Dijd. 
With what aſtoniſhment and veneration may ve 
look into our own ſouls, where there arc ſuch bids 
den ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhaulted 
ſources of perfection? Addiſon 


The crafty being makes a much longer voyage 


than Ulyſſes, puts in practice many more wiles, 3! 
hides himſelf under a greater variety of ſhapes. | 
Addiſen. 
Hell trembles at the ſight, and dee its head 
In utmoſt darkneſs, while on earth each heart 
Is fill'd with peace. Rowe's Royal Converts 


To HID E. v. 2. To lye hid; to be con- 
cealed. 


A fox, hard run, begged of a country man to help 
him to ſome hiding — | 1 Ejirangee 
Our bolder talents in full view diſplay'd; 
Your virtues open in the faireſt ſhade : 
Bred to diſguiſe, in publick tis you hide, ; 
Where none diſtinguiſh 'twixt your ſhame and pride, 
Weakneſs or delicacy, : 3 
HID and SR Ek, z. ſ. A play in which ſome 


hide themſelves, and another ſeeks * 


by wo ww „ ww, 


4. Niggardly ; penusious ; parſimonious. 


- 1D 

The boys and girls would venture to come and 
play at 200 and ſeek in my hair. Gulliver“: Trav. 
HIDE. ». /. [pySe, Saxon; Haude, Dutch. ] 
1. The ſkin of any animal, either raw or 
dreſſed. „ : 67's : A. 7 

The trembling weapon paſt 
Through nine bull Side, eaeh under other plac'd | 
Piſiſtratus was firſt to graſp their hands, NE 
opee 


And ſpread ſoft hides upon the yellow ſands. 
2. The human ſkin; in contempt. 
Oh, tyger's heart, wrapt in a woman's Hide! 
How could'ſt thou drain the life-blood of the child? 
„lep. 
His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back; a famiſhed face he bears. 
1 Duden. 
3. A certain quantity of land. ¶ Hide, hyde, 
French; hida, barbarous Latin, as much 
as one plough can till. ] 
One of the firſt things was a more particular inqui- 
Gtion than had been before of every Lide of land 
within the precincts of his conqueſt, and how they 
were holden. ; atton. 
HipzBou'ND. adj. ¶ hide and bound. | 
1. A horſe is aid o be hidebound when his 
{in ſticks fo hard to his ribs and back, 
that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or looſen the one from the other. It 
fometimes comes by poverty and bad 
keeping ; at other times from over- 
riding, or a ſurfeit. Farrier's Did. 
2. [In trees.) Being in the ſtate in which 
the bark will not give way to the growth. 
A root of a tree may be Hidebsund, but it will not 
keep open without ſomewhat put into it. Bacon. 
Like ſtinted bidebound trees, that juſt have got 


Sufficient ſap at once to bear and rot. Swift. 
3. Harſh; untratable. ; 
And (till the harſher and 4idcbounder 
The damſels prove, become the fonder. Hudibras. 


Ainſworth. 
HIDEOUS. adj. [hideux, Fr.] | 
1. Horrible; dreadful ; ſhocking. 


If he could have turned himſelt to as many. 
forms as Proteus, every form ſhould have been made 


dideous, * Sag. 
Some monſter in thy thoughts, 
Too bideous to be ſhewn. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


I fled, and cry'd out death! 
Hell trembled at the Sidecus name, and figh'd 
From all her eaves, and back reſounded death. 

Milton. . 

Her eyes grew ſtiffen d, and with ſulphur burn; 
Her bidecus looks and helliſh form return; 

Her curling ſnakes with hiffings fill the place, | 
And open all the furies of her face. Dryden. 

2. It is commonly uſed of riſible objects: 
the following uſe is leſs authoriſed. 

'Tis forced through the hiatuſes at the bottom of 
the ſea with ſuch vehemence, that it puts the ſea} 
into the moſt horrible diforder, making it rage and 
roar with a moſt Bidrout and amazing noiſe. 

. Wiedward's Natural Hiffory. 
3. It is uſed by Spenſer in a ſenſe not 


row retained; deteſtable. 

O hideous hanger of dominion ! Spenſer, 
IDEOUSLY, adv. [from hideous.) Ho- 
mbly ; dreadfully ; in a manner that | 
ocks, | 
I aim myſelf 


To welcome the condition of the time # 


ich cannot looke more hideou/ly on me, . 

an I have drawn it in my fantaſy. Shakeſpeare | 

| This, in the preſent application, is Hideo pro- 
let the ſenſe is intelligible. Collier's Defence. | 
U DEOUSNESS, . . {from Hidecus.] 
Horribleneſs ; dreadfulnefs; terrour. 


Ainſworth. | 


cipline of Scotland than the Herarchy of England. 


And the learn'd walls with bieroglyphicks grac'd. 
1 . Pope, | 


HIE 
To HE. v. ». [h1exan, Saxon. ] 
1. To haſten; to go in haſte, 

When they had mark'd the :hanged ſkies, 
They wilt their hour was ſpent; then each to reſt 
him 4ies. Fairy Queer. 
Muy will is even this, 

That preſently you Bie you home to bed. Shakeſp. 
Well, 1 will 2e, 

And fo beftow theſe papers as you bade me. Shak. 
Some to the ſhores do fly, 
Some to the woods, or whither fear advis'd ; 
But running from, all to deſtruction Bie. Daxiel. 

5 The __ no ſooner hiſt, *. 4 
ut virtue heard it, and away ſhe 5y'd. raſhaw. 
Thither, full fraught b fry 2 Aon revenge, 
Accurs'd, and in a curſed hour, he Hier. Milton. 
Thus he advis'd me, on yon aged t 


The youth, returning to his miſtreſs, Sies. Dryd. 


the reciprocal pronoun. It is now almoſt 
obſolete in all its uſes. | 


Auſter ſpy'd him; 
Cruel Auſter thither gj d him. 


HIERARC H. 2. J. [lig and agxn; hi- 
erarque, Fr.] The Hier of a ſacred order. 


Angels, by imperial ſummons call'd, 
Forthwith from all the ends of heav'n appenr'd, 
Under their +ierarchs in orders bright. Milton. 


H1era/RCHICAL. adj. [hierarchique, Fr. | 
Belonging to ſacred or ecclefiaſtical go- 
vernment. 5 N 

HI rERARCHY. 2. /. ¶ Bierarcbie, French. ] 

I. A ſacred government; rank or fubordi- 

nation of holy beings. | 
Out of the hierarchies of angels ſheen, _ 

The gentle Gabriel call'd he from the reſt. Fairfux. 
He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 


In birds, heav*n's choriſters, organick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to b: 


A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 
Jehovah, from the ſummit of the ſky, 
Environ'd with his w#1ged bierarchy, 
Sandy. 


The world ſurvey' d- 
Theſe the A king 
Exalted to ſuch pow'r, and gave to rule, 
Each in his Hierarchy, the orders bright, Milton. 
The bleſſedeſt of mortal wights, now queſtionleſs 
the higheſt ſaint in the celeſtial H erurchy, began to 
be ſo importuned, that a great part of the divine li- 
turgy was addreſſed ſolely to her. Howetl, 
2, Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 


The preſbytery had more ſympathy with the diſ- 


| Bacon. 
While the old Levitical hierarchy continued, it 


was part of the miniſterial office to flay the ſacri- 
fices. . South. 


Conſider what I have written, from regard. for 
the church eſtabliſhed under the &ierarchy of biſhops. 


Swift. 
HIEROGLY'PH. | 2. /. F hieroglyphe, 
HIEROGLVYPHICK. 
cred, and-yav@w, to carve.] N 
1. An emblem; a figure by which a word 
was implied. Hieroglyphicks were uſed | 
before the alphabet was invented. lie- 
roglyph ſeems to be the proper ſubſtan- | 
tive, and hieroglyphick the adjective. | 
This hicroglyphick of the Egyptians was erected . 
ſor parental affection, manifeſted in the protection | 


of her young ones, when her neſt was ſet on fire. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


A lamp amongſt the Egyptians is the hierog/yphick 
of life. 


pictures and gra vings of the things they would re- 
preſent, which way of expreſſion was afterwards | 


called hierog{yphick, 
| - Between the ftatues-obeliſks-were plac'd, — S 


2. The art of ee in picture. 
No brute can endure t 


ree 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the ſea, Haller. 


2. It was anciently uſed with or without | 


Craſhaw. | 


French; 25, ſa- | 


Wilkins's Daedalus. | 
The firſt writing men uſed was only the ſingle 


Woodward. | 


HIG 
conſequently it is againſt all the rules of 5ierog/yt5 
to aſſign any animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 

HrzROGLY/PHICAL. I adj. | hieroglyphiquey 
HizrocLY'enick, French ; from the 
"ous. | -. 
1. Charged with hieroglyphical ſculpture. 
In this place ſtands a ſtately Seraglypbical obe- 
lik of Theban marble. 2 's Travels, 
2, Emblematical ; expreſſive of ſome meaa- 
ing beyond what immediately appears. 
h* Egyptian ſerpent figures time, 
And, ſtripp'd, returns into his prime; 
It my affection, thou would'ſt win, 
Firſt eaſt thy Sierog/yphick ſkin. Cleaveland. 
The original of the conceit was probably hiery= 
glyphical, which after became mythological, and, 
by a proceſs of tradition, ftole into a total verity, 
| Which was but partly true in its morality. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
| HirrocLY'enICalLY. adv. from Bie- 
E 1. Emblematically. 
hers have ſpoken emblematically and Blero- 
glyphically as the Egyptians, and the phœnix was 
the hieroglyphick of the ſun. Browne 
H1zro'cRaPHY. v. J. [itg5; and vg. 
Holy writing. cy | 
H1t'RoPHANT. 2. /. [leęe c s.] One 
who teaches rules of religion; a prieſt. 
Herein the wantonneſs of poets, and the crafts of 
their heatheniſh prieſts and Herophants, abundantly 
_ gratified the fancies of the people. | 


** 


logy, probably corrupted from haggle. ] 
1. To chaffer; to be penurious in a — 
In good offices and due retributions we may not 

be pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble 

mind, where we have wronged, to biggle and dod 
in the amends. Bak. 
Baſe thou art ! 

To biggle thus for a few blows,. | 
To gain thy knight an op'lent ſpouſe, Hudibras.. 

a paltry ſum? Does this become the generofity of 
the noble and rich John Bull? Arbutbnot. 


2. To go ſelling proviſions from door to- 
door. This ſeems the original mean- 
ing, ſuch proviſions being cut into ſmall 
quantities. . 5 

H1iGcLEDY-PIGGLEDY.ad'v. A cant word, 
corrupted from higgle,. which denotes any 
confuſed mals, as higglers carry a huddle 
of proviſions together. | 


ſells proviſions by retail. | 

HIGH. adj. [ heah, Saxon; hoogh, Dutch. Þ 
1. Long upwards; riſing above from the 
ſurface, or from the centre: oppoſed to 


deep, or long drwmwerd. — 
Their Andes, or mountains, were far Sigber than 
thoſe with us; whereby the remnants of the geneta- 
tion of men were, in ſuch a particular deluge, faved. 
Bacon, 
The higher parts of the earth being continually 
ſpending, and the lower continually gaining, they 
muſt of neceſſity at length come to an equality. 
Burnet's Theory. 
2. Elevated in place; raiſed aloft; oppoſed 


to Ju. 


them, 
And, if they fall, they daſh-themſelyes to pieces. 
Shakeſp.-Riobard III. 
High o'er their heads a mould' ring rock is plac” 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry blaſt. Da 4. 
Reaſon elevates our thoughts as Higb as the ſtars, 
and. leads us through the vaſt ſpaces of this mighty 
fabrick ; yet it comes far ſhort of the real extent of 
even corporeal being. . Locke. 


3. Exalted in nature. 


The higheſt faculty of the foul, — 


Hin, 3. . [from the verb.] He that 
hides, ; 551 


4 
a 


- 


e taſte of ſtrong liquor, and | 


4. Elevated 


; . Hale. . 
To HIGGLE. v. 2. [of uncertain etymo- 


Why all this 5igg/izg with thy friend about ſucts - 


Hr'ccLtR. 2 , [from higgle.} One who 


They that ſtand 5ig5 have many, blaſts to ſhake: | 
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6. Difficult; abſtruſe. 1 
They meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch high things. 


8. Arrogant ; proud; lofty. 


Of honour, wealth, 4igh fare. Milton, 
High ſauces and ſpices are fetch'd from the Indies. 
Baker. 


HIG 
4. Elevated in rank or condition: as, high ' 


rieſt, 
He wodes both high and low, both rich and poor. 
+2 Shake. 

O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 

To bear high fortune, or endure the low. ADryder. 

t. Exalted in ſentiment. | N 

Solomon liv'd at eaſe, nor aim'd beyond 

Higher deſign than to enjoy his ſtate, Milton. 


Shaleſp. 
7. Boaſtful; oſtentatious. 


His forces, after all the high diſcourſes, amounted | 


really but to cighteen hundred foot. Clarendon, 

The governor made himſelf merry with his high 
and threatening language, and ſent him word he 
would neither give nor receive quarter, Clarendon. 

©. Severe; oppreſſive. 

When there appeareth on either fide an 5igh hand, 
violent proſecution, cunning advantages taken, and 
combination, then is the virtue of a judge ſeen. Bacon. 

40. Noble; illuſtrious. 13 

Truſt me, I am exceeding weary. 

I had thought wearineſs durſt not have attacked 
Jo high blood—It doth me, though it diſcolours the 
complection of my greatneſs to acknowledge it. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

It. Violent; tempeſtuous ; loud. Applied 
to the wind. | I 

More ſhips in calms on a deceitful coaſt, s 

Or unſeen rocks, than in high ſtorms, are loſt. Denb. 

Spiders cannot weave their nets in a high wind. 


. : : p. 
At length the winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows 


high; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it 5 
In its full fury. Addiſon's Cato. 


12. Tumultuous.; 


able. | 
Not only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds worſe-within, 
Began to riſe:; high paſſions, anger, | 
Niſtruſt, ſuſpicion, Kicord, hate, ſhook ſore 
Their inward ſtate of mind. Milton. 
Can heav'nly-minds ſuch high reſentment ſhow, 
Or exerciſe their ſpite in human woe? Dryden. 
23. Full; complete: applied to time.; now 
uſed only in curſory ſpeech. 
High time now gan it wax for Una fair, | 
To think of thoſe her captive parents dear. Fairy Q. 
Sweet warriour, when ſhall I have peace with you? 
#igh time'it is this war now ended were. Spenſer. 
It das, high time todo ſo, for it was now certain 
that forces were already upon their march towards 


turbulent.; ungovern- 


the Weſt, Clarendon. 
It was high time for the lords to look about them. 
Clarendon. 


14. Rais'd to any great degree: as, high 
pleaſure; high luxury; a high perform- 
ance ; — — 

Solomon liv'd at eaſe, and full 


1 5. Advancing in latitude from the line. 
They are forced to take their courſe either hjgb 
to the North, or low to the South. Ab bot. 
16. At the moſt perfect ſtate; in the meri- 
dian : as, by the ſun it is high noon: 
whence probably the foregoing expreſ- 
| ion, high time. | 
It is yet &igh day, neither is it time that the 
Cattle ſhould be gathered. Cen. xxix. 7. 
17. Far advanced into antiquity. | 
The nominal obſervation of the ſeveral days of 
the week is very high, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians, Who named the ſame according to the 
ſeven planets. 3 Brown, 
18. Dear; exorbitant in price. | 
If they muſt be good at ſo bigh a rate, they know 
| . 


HIG 
19. Capital; great; oppoſed to little: as, 
high treaſon, in oppoſition to petty, 


periour region: only uſed with from and 
on. ä | 
Which when the king of gods beheld from bigh, | 
He ſigh de. Pr a +} Dryden] 
Ox Hic. Aloft; above; into ſyperion 
regions. | welt ts 
Wide is the fronting gate, and raiſed on big , 
With adamantine columns threats the ſky. Dryder, 
Hicn is much uſed in compoſition with 
variety of meaning. on 4 
Hrcn-BLE'sTr., adj. Supremely happy. 
The good which we enjoy from heav'n deſcends; 
But that ſrom us ought ſhould aſcend. to heav'n, 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind = oh 
Of God high-bleft, or to incline his will, ; 
Hard to belief may ſeem. Milton, 
H1'cH-BLow N. Swelled:much with wind; 


much inflated. 
have ventur'd, 
Like little- wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many Summers on a ſeaof glory ; : 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown _ 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. Shake/. 
HIoR- BORN. Of noble extraction. 
Caſt round your eyes 
Upon the high-born beauties of the court; . 
There chuſe ſome worthy partner of your heart. Rotue. 
Hr'cy-BulLT, 24d). 
1. Of Jofty ſtructure. 
1 know him by his ſtride, 
The giant Harapka of Gath ; his look 
Haughty as is his pile, 4igh-built and proud. Milton. 
2. Covered with lofty buildings. 
In dreadful wars 
The high-built elephant his caſtle rears, 


Looks down on man below, and ftrikes the ſtars. 
Creech, 


|Hricn-co'LouReD. Having adeeporglaring 


colour. = 
A fever in a rancid oily blood produces a ſcorbutic 
fever, with High- coloured urine, and ſpots in pry 
2 Der. 
Hic RH-DESIGN ING. Having great ſchemes, 
His warlike mind, his ſoul devoid of fear, 
His High- deſigning thoughts were figur'd there. 
Dryden. 
HIcH- FED. Pampered. | 
A favourite mule, High- fed, and in the pride of 
fleſh and mettle, would till be bragging of his family. 
; L' Eftrange. 
Hicn-FLa'MinG. 'Throwing the flame to a 
great height. 


Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune ſlain, 
High-flaming, pleaſe the monarch of the main. Pope. 
HICH-FLI ER. . /. One that carries his 
opinions to extravagance. | 
She openly proſeſſeth herſelf to be a high-flicr ; 
and it is not improbable ſhe may alſo be a Papiſt at 
heart. wift. 


Hin- FLOW. adj. [high and flown, from 


H. 
1. Elevated ; proud. 
This ſtiff neck'd pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to Reaſon's lure deſcend. 
Denham, 
2. Turgid ; extravagant. | 
This fable is a 57g x hyperbole -_ the mi- 
ſeries of marriage, ' Eftrange, 
Hicn-rLyY'inG, Extravagant in claims or 


opinions. 
| Clip the wings 
Of their bigh-flying arbitrary kings. Dryden's Virgil. 
Hicn-atc'areD. adj. : 
1. Covered with high piles. 3 
The plenteous board high-beap'd with cates divine, 


- they may be ſafe at a cheaper, outh, 


And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. Pope. 


— 


HIoH. u. /. High place; elevation; ſu- 


# pe 
z 
5 


HioRH-rRIN CIT ED. Extravagant in no- 
tions of politicks. 5 


|Hicn-sz'asoneD. Piquant to the palate, 


| Hirien-s1'cnuTED. Always looking upwards, 


2. Raiſed into high piles. 

I ſaw myſelf the vaſt unnumber'd fore 
Of braſs, Sig- beap'd amidſt the regal dome. Pobe 
Hion-HZVED. Having the heel 
HLIGH-HEELED. ng tac heel of 

ſhoe much raiſed, __ 

By theſe embroider'd hj/gh-beecl'd ſhoes, 
' She ſhall be — — 9275 
Hron- HUN. Hung aloft. 
By the 5ig5-hurp taper's light 
I could diſcern his | nr Inc ae bean Þ Dryder 
Hicn-me'rTLED. Proud or ardent of ſpirit, 
le fails not in theſe to keep a ſtiff rein on a 4; 4 ; 
mettled Pegaſus ; and takes care not to ſurſeit — 
as he has done on other heads, by na erroneous 
abundance. 
Hricn-mi'nDeD. Proud; arrogant, 
My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my courage, 
But-I will chaſtiſe this + 018 any ſtrumpet. Shai /. 
Becauſe of unbelief they were broken off, and 
thou ſtandeſt by faith: be not high-minded, but ſear. 


am. Il, 20, 


Sui. 


Garth, 


This ſeems to be the political creed of all the high. 
pf OT men I have met with. Swift, 
Hicn-xep. Deeply red. : 

Oil of turpentine, though clear as water, being 
digeſted upon the purely white ſugar of lead, has 
in a ſhort time afforded a high-red tincture. Bye, 


Be ſparing alſo of ſalt in the ſeaſoning of all his 
victuals, and uſe him not to High. ſea ſoned meats, 
| Locle. 


Let bigb:ſigbted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. Sbaleſſeart. 
HIoH-sTIRITED. Bold; daring; inſolent. 
H16H-STOMACHED. Obſtinate; lofty, 

High-ftomach'd are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage, deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. Shakeſpeare, 
Hricn-Ta'srep. Guftful ; piquant, 
Flattery ſtill in ſugar'd words betrays, 
And poiſon in Sig- taſted meats conveys. Derham, 
Hicn-vi'icep. Enormouſly wicked. 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome High- vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the ſick air. Shakeſpeare, 
Hti'cu-wrovenT. Accurately finiſhed; 
nobly laboured. 
Thou triumph'ſt, victor of the high-wrought day, 
And the pleas d dame, ſoft ſmiling, lead'ſt away. 


| | Pape. 
HrYGHLAND. 2. /. [high and land.] Mounts 
tainous region. 
| The wond'ring moon 
Beholds her brother's ſteeds beneath her own; 
The highlands ſmoak'd, cleft by the piercingfrays 
Addiſen, 
Ladies in the highlands of Scotland uſe this 
diſcipline to their children in the midit of Wint:t, 
and find that cold water does them on harm. Lis 


HICoHLAN DER. 2. ,. [from highland.) An 
inhabitant of mountains; mountaineer. 
His cabinet council of 5ighlanders, Adiiſa. 


H1'cHLyY. adv. [from High.] | 
1. With elevation as to place and fituation; 


aloft. 

2. In a great degree. 2 
Whatever expedients can allay thoſe heats, whi 
break us into different factions, cannot but be uſch 
to the publick, and highly tend to its ſafety. Addiſon 
It cannot but be. highly requiſite for us to eaten 
our faith, by dwelling often on the ſame confiders 
tions. Aten. 

3. Proudly; arrogantly; ambitioully. 

hat thou wouldſt 5igþ/y, on 

That thou wouldſt holily ; wouldſt not play falle F 
And yet wouldit wrongly win. Shall, 
4. With eſteem ; with eſtimation. _  , 
Every man that is among yqu, not to think © 


: . "I ink, Nom. Ii. 
| himſelf more highly than he ought to Hicu voin, 
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HND ER. adj. [from hind.] That which is | 
in a poſition contrary to that of the face: | 


oppoſed to force. 


Bears, fighting with any man, ſtand upon their 7. 


Binder. feet, and ſo this did, being ready to give me a 
ſhrewd embracement. Sidney, 
As the hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck to the moun- 


tain, while the body reared up in the air, the poet | 
with great difficulty kegt himſelf from fliding off 


his back. Addiſon. 


pedtment ; let; ſtop ; obſtruction: with 
of ſometimes with 4%, before the thing 
rindered ; with 70 before the perſon. 
Falſe opinions, touching the will of God to have 
things done, are wont to bring forth mighty and 
violent practiſes againſt. the Hinderancet of them, 
and thoſe praiſes new opinions, more pernicious 
than the firſt: yea, moſt extremely ſometimes oppoſite 
to the firſt. . Hooker. 
They muſt be in every Chriſtian church the ſame, 
except mere impoſſibility of ſo having it be the Hin- 
derance. Hooker. 
What Hinderance have they been to the knowledge 
of what is well done ? Dryden. 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 
One foul thould both inſpire, and neither prove 
His fellqw's hizderance in purſuit of love? Dryder. 
He muſt conquer all theſe difficulties, and remove 
all theſe hizderances out of the way that leads to 
Juſtice. : Atterbury.; 
HIiNDERER. . / [from hinder. ] He or 
that which hinders or obſtructs. 


Brakes, great hirderers of all plowing, grow, May, 
HI!/NDERLING. 2. ,. [ from hind or Hinder. 
A paltry, worthleſs, degenerate animal. 
H1'NDERMOST. adj. | This word ſeems to 
be leſs proper than 4izd4mgt.] Hindmoſt; 

laſt; in the rear. 
He put the handmaids and their children foremoſt, 
and L-ah and her children after, and Rachel and 


Joſeph Jindermaſt. Cenęſis. 
Like to an enter'd tide they all ruſh by, 
And leave you hinderm:/#. Shakeſpeare. 


H1i'xnpmosT. adj. [hind and mot. | The 
laſt ; the lag; that which comes in the rear. 
Tis not his wont to be the bird? man, 
Whate er occaſion keeps him from us now. Shakeſp. 
He met tliee by the way, and ſmote the bindms/t 
of thee, even all that were feeble behind. Deut. xxv. 
Let him retire, betwixt two ages caſt, 
The firſt ofthis, and -4indmzft ot the lait, 
A loſing gameſter. 
The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won; 
So take the nn, hell — he ſaid, and run. Pope. 
III N GE. . J. [or hingle, from hangle or 
hang.] © 8 Es 
1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns. 
At the gate 6 
Of heav?*n arriv'd, the gate ſelf-open'd wide, 
On golden 4irges turning. Milton. 
Then from the inge their ſtrokes the gates divorce, 
And where the way they cannot find, they force. 
Denham. 
Heav'n's imperious queen ſhot down from high; 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 
The gates are forc'd. TED 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Weſt, North, and South. 


If when the moon is in the hinge at Eaft, 


The birth breaks forward from its native reſt ; f 


Full eighty years, if you two years abate, 
This ſtation gives. Creech's Manilius. 
3. A governing rule or principle. | 
The other 4irge of puniſhment might turn upon 
a law, whereby all men, who did not marry by the 
age of five and twenty, ſhould pay the third part oi 
their revenue. Temple. 
4. To be off the HiN GES. To be in a ſtate 
of irregularity. and diſorder. 
The man's ſpirit is out of order, and. off the 
hinges; and till that be put into its right frame, he, 


> 


| 


will be perpetually diſquieted. Tillotſon. 


| 


2. To bend as an hinge, 


HIT 


Methinks we ſtand on ruins, Nature ſhakes f 


About us, and this univerſal frame 

So looſe, that it but wants another puſh 

To leap from off its hinges. 

„ HiNGs. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with hinges. 


Be thou a flatt'rer now, and hinge the knee, 
And 4 very breath, whom thou' lt obſerve, 
Blow off thy cap. | „ Shakeſpeare. 


To HinT. v. a, [enter, French, Skinner. | 


To bring to mind by a ſlight mention, or 
remote alluſion; to mention imperfectly. 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
Juſt nt a fault, and heſitate diſlike. 
In waking whiſpers, and repeated dreams, 


To hint pure thought, and warn the favour'd ſoul. 
Thompſon. 


| Pope. 


7 HIN T at. To allude to; to touch lightly 


upon. | | 

Speaking of Auguſtus's actions, he ſtill remembers 
that agriculture ought to be fome way hinted at 
throughout the whole poem. Ad!/. on the Georgicłs. 


HinT. 2. /. from the verb. | 


1. Faint notice given to the mind; remote 
alluſion ; diſtant inſinuation. 

Let him ſtrictly obſerve the firſt ſtirrings and in- 
ti mations, the firſt Hint and whiſpers of good and 
evil, that paſs in his heart, : Seuth. 

2. Suggeſtion ; intimation. 
| On this Hint I ſpake, 
She lov'd me for thedangers I had paſt. Shak. Othello. 

Actions are ſo full of circumſtances, that, as men 
obſerve ſome parts more than others, they take 
different Hints, and put different interpretations on 
them. | Aaddiſon. 

HIP. a. [ hype, Saxon. ] 
1. The joint of the thigh. 

How now, which of your hips has the moſt pro- 
found ſciatica. Shakeſpeare. 

Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, uſing 
continual .riding, they were generally moleſted with 
the ſciatica or Hip gout, BPrown's Vulgar Errors. 

2. The haunch; the fleſh of the thigh, 
So ſhepherds uſe 
To ſet the ſame mark on the hip 
Both of their ſound and rotten ſheep. Hudibras. 

Againſt a ſtump his tuſks the monſter grinds, 

And ranch'd his ps with one continu'd wound. 
Dryden. 


3. To have on the Hire. [A low phraſe. ] 


To have an advantage over another. It 


ſeems to be taken from hunting, the hip 
or haunch' of a deer being the part com- 
monly ſeized by the dogs. 

If this poor brach of Venice, whom I cheriſh 
For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, 
I'll have our Michael Catlio ox He bip. Shazeſpeare, 

HIT. z./. from þeopa, Saxon. ] The fruit 

of the briar or the dogroſe. 

Eating hips, and drinking wat'ry foam. Hub. Tale. 


Why ſhould you want? Behold, the earth hath | 


roots; 
The oaks bear maſts, the briars ſcarlet hips. Shakeſp. 
Years of ſtore of haws and 4/ps do commonly por- 
tend cold winters. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


To Hr. wv. a. [from Hip. 
1. To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. 
His horſe was hipp'd. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Hie-nore. A cant word formed by the 
reduplication of hop. 
Your different taſtes divide our poet's cares; 
One toot the ſock, t'other the buſkin wears: 
Thus, while he ſtrives to pleaſe, he's forc'd to do't, 
Like Volſcius Hip-Hop in a ſingle boot. Congreve. 
Hip. interject. An exclamation, or calling 
to one; the ſame as the Latin eho, hens l 


0 Ainſworth. 
HIied  « .ad/. A corruption of hypo- 
H1i/eP1sH. chondriack. - Ainſworth. 


H1pPOCE'NTAUR. 2. /. ¶ixxexiilan O-; hip- 
5 


Dryden. 


H rOCRAS. 2. / 


H 1 R 


horſe, and half man. niter, half 
How are poetical fictions, how are 4; 
and chimeras to be imagined, real Ippocentaurs 


things qui 
out of nature, and whereof we can have no — 


N Dryden. 
4 . i 5 French; qu; 

vinum Hippocratis. | A medicated wine 
Sack and the well-ſpic'd hippocra/s, the wine, 

Waſſail the bowl, with ancient ribbands fine. King, 


H1'eeoCRaTEs's Sleeve. u. f. wool! 
bag, made by joining: the two 8 


angles of a ſquare piece of flannel, uſed 
to ſtrain ſyrrups and decoctions for dla. 


rification. 2 
18 e oe” 
Hi'pPoGRIFF. 2. . [ n. and Nee,; 


hippogriffe , French.] A winged 
a being imagined by Arioſto, 
He caught him up, and without wing 
Of hippogriff bore through the air ſublime, Ne, 
Hiee'oroTAMUS. 2. /. [ir7% and 7oruw 
Ihe river horſe. An animal found in the 
Nile. : 
Hr'esHoT. adj. [hip and Bot.] Sprained or 
diſlocated in the hip. wy 
Why do you go nodding and waggling ſo like 3 
fool, as if you were hip/oot ; ſays the goole to th. 
Sling. a : | "Eftrange.. 
H1'ewoRT; 1. J. [ hip and wort, | my plant, 
| ; Ainſworth, 
To HIRE. v. g. [þypan, Saxon.] 
1. To procure any thing for temporary uſe 
« At a certain price, | 
His ſordid avarice rakes | 
In excrements, and þires the jakes. Dryd. Juvenal. 
2. To engage a man in temporary ſervice for 
wages. 
They weigh filver in the balance, and Zire x 
goldſmith, and he. maketh it a god. Ifa. xlvi, 6 
I cannot ſtrike at wretched. kerns, whoſe arms 
Are bir'd to bear their ſtaves. Shak ſveare, 
3. To bride. | 
Themetes firſt, *tis doubtful whether 4ir'd, 
Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir'd, 
Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down, 
: _ Drydmn, 
4. To engage for pay: with the reciprocal 
word. | | 
They that were. full, Hired out themſelves for 
bread ; and they that were hungry, ceaſed. 1 Sun, i. 
5. To let; to ſet for a time at a certain 
price. This, to prevent ambiguity, has 
| ſometimes the particle ; as, he tired 
out his houſe to ſtrangers. 
HIRE. 2. /. | hyne, Saxon. ] 
1. Reward or recompence paid for the uſe 
of any thing. 
2. Wages paid for ſervice. 
Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire; 
He thence departing gave for his pains ire. Sp, 
1 have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father. S. 
Though little was their e, and light their gan, 
Yet ſomewhat to their ſhare he threw. VH. 
All arts and artiſts Theſeus could comman, 


Who ſold for hire, or wrought tor beiter 3 ; 
Jacke 


horſe; 


II RELING. z. /. [from Hire. 


1. One who ſerves for wages. 

The hireling longs to ſee the ſhades deſcend, 
That with the tedious day his toil might end, 
And he his pay receive. Sandyts 

In the framing of Hiero's ſhip there were three 
hundred carpenters employed for a year, belies 
many other hirelings for carriages. Wilkins's Deda/% 

Dis frequent here to ſee a freeborn fon | 
On the leſt hand of a rich Hireling run. Drya, Jaws 
2. A mercenary; a proſtitute. 

Now. ſhe ſhades thy evening walk with bays, 

No hire/ing ſhe, no proſtitute to praiſe. e, 


HI RTLII, 


1 


andy. 
e three 
belies 
edalite 


zn. 


' 7. 
Ie, 


( 


_H1s 


Hrazlixo. ad, Serving for hire q venal 4 : 
doing what is done for money. | 


mercenary ; : 
Ihen trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew _ 
0; bireling mourners for his funeral due. Dryden. 


HI ER. 2. J. [from Hire. 


1. One who uſes any thing paying a re- 


compence; one who employs others pay- 
ing wages. ; 

2, In Scotland. it denotes one who keeps 
{mall horſes to let. . 

Hizsu'TE. adj. [hirfutus, Latin.] Rough; 
rugged. , ; 

There are bulbous, fibrous, and ute roots: 
the hirſute is a middle fort, between the bulbous 
and fibrous; that, beſides the putting forth ſap up- 

' wards and downwards, putteth forth in round. Bacon, 


His. provour poſſeffrue. hy, Saxon.) 


1. The maſculine poſſeſſive. Belonging to 


him that was before mentioned. 
| England his appiozches makes as fierce 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulph. Shakeſp. H. V. 
If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend %s paſſion. Shake. 
'  Heav'n and yourſelf 0 a 
Ilad part in this fair maid; now heav'n hath ally 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
Your part in her you could not keep from death; 
But heav'n keeps his part in eternal life. Shateſpeare, 
Li our father carry authority with ſuch diſpoſition 
a; he beats this laſt ſurrender of bis, it will but 
offend us. | Shakeſpeare. 
He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them to 
kinſelf; nobody can deny but the nouriſhment is 
bis. . Locke. 
Whene'er I ſtoop, he offers at a kiſs; 
And when my arms I ſtretch, he ſtretches þ7s, 
; Addiſon. 
2, It was anciently uſed in a neutral ſenſe, 
where we now ſay 756. 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix bis earth-bound root? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Not the dreadful ſpout, 
Shall dizy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. Shakefp, 
This rule is not to general, but that it admitteth 
bis exceptions. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
Opium loſeth ſome of his poiſonous quality if it 
be yapoured out, mingled with ſpirit of wine. Bacox. 


3. It is ſometimes uſed. as a ſign of the 
genitive caſe; as the man his ground, for the, 
man's ground, It is now rarely thus uſed, 
as 1ts uſe proceeded probably from a falſe 
opinion that the s formative of the ge- 
uitive was his contracted, | 

Where is this mankind now? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methuſalem His page? Dome. 
By thy fond conſort, by thy father's cares, 
By young Telemachus 2% blooming years. Pope. 

4. It is ſometimes uſed in oppolition to this 

— 
Were J king, 5 
1 ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Defire bis jewels, and this other's houſe. Shakeſp. 

5. Anciently before /H. . 

Every of us, each for his ſelf, laboured how to 

. recover him. Eres Sidney. 

To Hiss. W. . [Liſſen, Dutch.] 

1. To utter a noiſe like that of a ſerpent 
_ ſome other animals, It 1s remarkable, 

hat this word cannot be pronounced 
2 making the noiſe which it ſig- 

ifies, 

os the height of this bath to be thrown into the 

Fan and cooled glowing hot, in that ſurge, like 
2 horſeſhoe; think of tha! , Bing hot. Shakeſpeare. 


The merchants ſhall 5; 1 
See the furies ariſe: wt - thee, Zzek, xxvii. 36. 


ni# - : 
See the ſnakes that they rear, a 


Againſt the ſteed he threw 
His forceful ſpcar, which, „ng as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding planks. Dryden. 
2. To condemn at a publick exhibition; 
which is ſometimes done by irg. 
Alen thall purſue with merited diſgrace; 
Hifs, clap their hands, and from his country chace. 


: ; Sandys. 
To H1ss, v. a. [1pcean, Saxon. ] 
1. To condemn by hifling ; to explode. 
Every one will % him out to his diſgrace. | 
Eccliſ. xxii. I. 
She would ſo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that, 
inſtead of a plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be hi//ed 
oft the ttage, More. 
[ have ſcen many ſucceſſions of men, who have 
ſhot themſelves into the world, ſome bolting out 
upon the ſtage with vaſt applauſe, and others Y, 
| off, and quitting it with diſgrace. Dryden. 
Will you venture your all upon a cauſe, which 
would be 5i//ed out of all the courts as ridiculous? 
: Collier on Drelling. 
2. To procure hiſſes or diſgrace, 
Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too; but fo diſgrac'd a part, whoſe iflue 
Will „%% me to my grave. Shake/p. Winter's Tale, 
. ' What's the neweſt grief? 
hat of an hour's age doth 5% the ſpeaker, 
Each minute teems a new one. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
H1ss. 2. /. from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a ſerpent, and of ſome other 
animals. | | 
He /e for 5% return'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Ailton. 
2. Cenſure; expreſſion of contempt uſed =] 


% 


tt. cou 


theatres. 
He heard 
On all ſides, from innumerable tongues, 
A diſmal univerſal %, the ſound 
Of publick ſcorn ! | Milton. 
Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of Hiller, blows, or want, or loſs of ears. Pope. 


HisT. interj, [Of this word I know not 
the original: ſome thought ita corruption 
of huſh, huſh it, huſht, hiſt; but I have 
heard that it is an Iriſh verb commanding 
ſilence.] An exclamation commanding 


ſilence. 
Mute filence Y% along! 
Leſs Philomel will deign a ſong, 
In her ſweeteſt faddeſt plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Milton. 
Hiſt, hiſt, ſays another that ſtood by, away, 
doctor; for here's a whole pack of diſmals coming. 
Swift. 
HisTo'rtan. 2. J. {hiftoricus, Latin; hijts- 
rien, French.] A writer of facts and 
events; a writer of hiſtory. 


What thanks ſufficient, or what recompence 
Equal, have I to render thee, divine | 
Hiftorian ! Milton. 

Our country, which has produced writers of the 
firſt figure in every other kind of work, has been 
very barren in good Hitriant. Addiſon, 

Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe, 
The long +i/forian of my country's woes. Pope. 


HISTO'/RICAL. I adj. [hiftorigue, French; 
HISTO'RICK. hiftaricus, Latin. ] 
1. Containing or giving an account of facts 


and events. 

Becauſe the beginning ſeemeth abrupt, it needs 
that you know the occaſion of theſe ſeveral adven- 
tures; for the method of a poet 4i/forical is not 
ſuch as of an hiſtoriographer. Spenſer. 

In an Hiſtoricul relation we uſe terms that are 
moſt proper and beſt known... Burnet's Theory, 

Here riſing bold the patriot's honeſt face; 
There warriors frowning in 57ftorick braſs, Pape. 

2. Suitable or pertaining to hiſtory or nar- 


OR 4 | 
How they 5% in their hair. Dryd. Alexander's Feaſt. 


HIT 
. With equal. juſtice and el care, 
Their laws, their toils, their arms with his * 
N * 710. 
HrsTo's (CALLY, adv.. from hiftorical.] 
In the manner of hiftory ; by way of nar- 
ration, 8 - 

The goſpels, which are weekly read, do all 
hiſtorically declare'fomethitig which our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf either ſpoke, did, or ſuffered in his 

- own perſon. WW 

When that which the word of God doth but 
deliver hiBtorically, we conit:u: as if it were legally 
meant, and ſo urge it further than*we can prove it 
was intended, do we not add to the laws of God? 

Hooker, 

After his“ life has been rather invented than 
written, I ſhall conſider him hiftarically as an 
author, with regard to theſe works he has leit 
behind him. Pupe's EfJay on Homer, 

To HISTORIFY. v. g. | from History.] To 

relate; to record in hiſtory. 
O, muſe, hiftorify . 
Her praiſe, whofe praiſe to learn your {Kill hath 
framed me. | Sidney. 
| The third age they term hiſtoricon; that is, ſuch 
wherein matters have been more truly ori rd, 
and therefore may be believed. Br-wn's Fulgar Err. 

His Tox10'GRAPHER. 2. . [igri and 

vga ; hiſtoriagraphe, French.] An hiſ- 
torian; a writer of hiſtory. 

The method of a poet hiſtorical is not ſuch as of 
an Horiographer. Spenſer. 
What poor ideas muſt ſtrangers concelve of perſons 
famous among us, ſhould they form their notions o 
them from the writings of thole our &i/foriographerr, 

> Add iſon. 

T put the journals into a ſtrong box, after the man- 
ner of the hi/toriographers of ſome eattern monarchs. 

Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of Fohn Bull. 

HisToR10'GRAPHY. 2. J. | {4924 and g.] 

The art or employment of an hiſtorian, 

HISTORY. 2. J. [igogiz; hiftoria, Latin; 

hiftoire, French. ] 

1. Anarration of events and facts delivered 

with dignity. 

Juſtly Cæſar ſcorns the poet's lays; 
It Is to hi/#5ry he truſts tor praiſe, 

2. Narration; relation. | 
The Sry part lay within a little room. VMiſeman. 
What hi/tories of toil could I declare? 

But ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair, 

3. The knowledge of facts and events 

Hiſtory ſo far 1s it relates to the affairs of the 
Bible, is neceſſary to divines. Watts, 

HISTORY Piece. 1. ſ. A picture repreſents 

ing ſome memorable event. 

His works reſemble a large h Hory piece, where 
even the leſs important figures have ſome convenient 


place. Popes 
HIS TRIONICAL. I adj. [from hiftria, 
HISTRIO'NICK. / Latin; Iain, Fr.] 
Befitting the ſtage; ſuitable to a player; 
becoming buſfoon; theatrieal. | 
H154R10'/NICALLY. adv. from &trionical. ] 
Theatrically ; in the manner of a buffoon. 
To HIT. v. a. | from ifs, Latin, Miaßbeæo y 
from hizte, Daniſh; to throw at random, 
unias. | 
1. To itrike; to touch with a blow. 
When I firſt ſaw her I was preſently ſtricken; 
and I, like a tooliſh child, that when any thing 
bits him will firike himſelf again upon it, would 
needs look again, as though I would perſuade mine 
eyes that they were deceived. Sfaney. 
His conſcience thull þ7z him in the teeth, and tell: 
him his fin and folly, _ | Su., 
2. To touch the mark; nat to miſs. 
Is he a god that ever flies the light? 
Or naked he, $i1:vis'd in all untruth? | 
If he be blind, how þirzers he fo right? * F Mey. 
So hard it is to fremble, and not to en . 
the mark wid a ſhaking hand, Sexth, 


= 


Pope 


P p. 


: 


| 


| rative. . 


6 2 3. To 


{ 
| 
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HIT 


3. To attain; to reach; not to fail; uſed 


of tentative experiments, | 
Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father's image is fo bt in you, 
His very air, that I ſhould call you brother, | 
As I did him. Shakeſpeare. 
Search every comment that vour care can nnd, 
Some-here, ſome there, may bit the poet's mind. 
Roſcomm: n. 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to .f 
the notes right, put it pait doubt that they have 
perception, and retain ideas, and uſe them for 
patterns. Locke. 
Here's an opportunity to ſhew how great a bungler 
P my author is in hitting features. Atterbury. 
4. To ſuit; to be conformable to. 
._- Hail, divineſt melancholy ! 
Where faintly viſage is too bright 
To bit the ſenſe of human fight. : Milter. 
5. To ſtrike; to catch by the right bait; 
ts touch properly. | 
There you bit him: St Dominick loves charity 
exceedingly: that argument never fails with him. 
In den. 
6. To Hir of. To ſtrike out; to fix or 


determine luckily, | 
What prince ſoever can ht off this great ſecret, 
need know no more either for his n ſafety, or 
that of the people he governs. | Temple. 
7. To HI out. To perform by good luck. 
Having the ſound of 2ncient poets ringing in his 
ears, he mought needs in finging bit cut tome of 
their tunes. Spenſer, 
To HIT. v. 2. 


1. To claſh; to collide. 

If bodies be extenſion alone, how can they move 
and 5it one againſt another? or what can make 
diſtin ſurfaces in an uniform extenſion? Locke. 

Bones, teeth, and ſhells being ſuſtained in the 
water with metallick corpuſcles, and the ſaid cor- 

uſcles meeting with and hitting upon thoſe bodies, 
Lens conjoined. with them. Weodward. 

2. To chance luckily; to ſucceed by ac- 


cident; not to miſs, 

Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there 
Where moſt it promiſes; and oft it 5715 
Where hope is coldeſt and deſpair moſt fits Shakeſp. 

3. To ſucceed; not to miſcarry. 

The experiment of binding of thoughts would be 
diverſified, and you are to note whether it its for 
the moſt part. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 

But thou bring'ſt valour too and wit, 

Two things that ſeldom fail to Bit. Hudibras. 

This may Hit, tis more than barely poſſible. 


| Dryden 
All human race would fain be wits, 
And millions mifs for one that His. Swift, 


There is a kind of conveying of effectual and im- 
printing pailages amongſt compliments, which is of 
ſingular uſe, if a man can +47? upon it. Bacen, 

You've 47t upon the very ſtring, which touch'd, 
Echoes the ſound, and jars within my ſoul ; 

There lies my grief, Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

It is much, if men were from eternity, that they 
ſhould not find out the way of writing fooner: ſure 
be was a fortunate man, who, after men had been 
eternally ſo dull as not to find it out, had the luck 
at laſt to ht upon it. 7 Tillotſon. 

There's a juſt medium detwixt eating too much 
and too little; and this dame had bit upon't, when 
the matter was ſo ordered that the hen brought her 
every day an egg.  L'Eftrange. 

None of them +7? upon the art. Addiſon. 

There's but a true and a falſe prediction in any 
telling of tortune; and a man that never Hits on the 
right ſide, cannot be called a bad gueſſer, but muſt 
nis out of defign. Bentley. 


HiT. z. /. [from the verh.] 
1. A ſtroke, 
The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes between 
you and him, he ſhall not exceed you three 47s. 
| Shaksp. Hamlet. 
So he the fam'd Cilician fencer prais*d 
And at each bir with wonder ſeem amaz'd. Dryden. 


3 


HIT 
2. A chance; a fortuitous event. 

To ſuppoſe a watch, by the blind hits of chance, 
to perform diverſity of orderly motions, without the 
regulation of art, this were the more pardonable ab- 
ſurdity. Granville. 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds 
but we ſhall judge wrong; and if we ſhould judge 
right, yet it is not properly ſkill, but chance; not 


a true judgment, but a lucky t. South, 
But with more lucky Vit than thoſe 
That uſe to make the ſtars depoſe. Hudibras. 


The fiſherman's waiting, and the lucky 47 it 
had in the concluſion, tells us, that honeſt endea- 
vours will not fail. | L' Eſtrange. 

If cafual concourſe did the world compoſe, 

And things and 557 fortuitous aroſe, - 

Then any thing might come from any thing: 

For how from chance can conttant order ſpring ? 
Blackmore. 


3. A lucky chance, 


Have all his venteres fail'd? What, not one bit # 


Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe hirsof words a true poet often finds, without 
ſeeking. Dryden. 


If at firſt he minds lus %s, 
And drinks champaigne among the wits, 8 
Five deep he toaſts the tow' ring laſſes. Prior. 

To HITCH. v. z. [hiegan, Saxon, or hacher, 
French. Sctinner.] To catch; to move 
by jerks. I know not where it is uſed 
but in the following paſſage; nor here 
know well what it means. 

Whoe'er offends at ſome unlucky time 
Slides in a verſe, or hitches in a rhyme; 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pope. 

To Hi'TCHEL, v. a. [See HATCRHEIL.] 
To beat or comb flax or hemp. 

Hr'TCHEL. 7. . [heckel, German.] The 
inſtrument with which flax is beaten or 
combed, 

H1THE. z. , [hySe, Saxon. ] A ſmall haven 
to land wares out of veſſels or boats: 
as Pueenhithe, and Lambhithe, now Lam 
beth. x 

HIUTHER. adv. [hi ðen, Saxon. ] 

1. To this place from ſome other, 

Cæſar, tempted with the fame 
Of this ſweet iſland, never conquered, 


And envying the Britons blazed name, 
O hideous hunger of dominion ! 4izher came. 


Spenſer, 
. Men muſt endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming Bisher. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Who brought me hither = 

Will bring me hence, no other guide ! ſeek. Milton. 
2. It is uſed in oppoſition: hither and 7hi- 
ther, to this place and that. | 
3. To this end; to this deſign ; to this 
topick of argument: [huc, Latin. Huc 
refer exitum.] Not much uſed. 
Hereupon dependeth whatſoever difference there is 
between the ſtates of ſaints in glory; Her we ref. r 
whatſoever belongeth unto the higheſt perfection of 
man, by way of ſervice towards God. Hooker, 
Hither belong all thoſe texts, which require of us 
that we ſhould not walk after the fleſh, but after 
the ſpirit. Tillotſon. 


Hr THER. 4% ſuperl. hithermef. Nearer; | 


towards this part. 
After theſe, 
But on the hither fide, a different fort, | 
From the high neighb'ring hills deſcended. Milton. 
An eternal duration may be ſhorter or longer upon 


the Hilber end, namely that extreme wherein it is | 


finite. * Hale. 
H1'THER MOST. d. {of hither, adv.] Neareſt 


on this ſide. „„ 

That which is external can be extended to a greater 
extent at the b/thermeſt extreme. 

HITRHERTO. adv. | from hither, ] 


Ins Hale. | 


| 


| 


— 


1. Yet; to this time. N | 
Hitherto J have only told the reader Nhat d. 
to he the ſubject of a picture or of a 3 _ 
2, In any time till now. 1885 
More ample ſpirit than &itherts was wont 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtries 
Ot my moſt dreadful ſovereign I recount. Fah. 
3. At every time till now. 9% 
In this we are not their adverſar; ' . 
the other hitherto have been ours. OO oe 2 
Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos's © 


I have perform'd, as reaſon was, obeyi 
Hitherto ſhe kept her love conceal 0 TY 8 885 

And with thoſe graces ey'ry day beheld 

The graceful youth. Dry dix 


He could not have failed to add the oppor. 
7 2 C ca to add the fiti 
ill ſpirits to the good alone: this has * 
the practice of the moderns. Dryder's venal 

To correct. them, is a work that has bir/ert, hes 
aſſumed by the leaſt qualified hands. ‚ 


HIT rHRERW ARD. adv. ¶ h) Se npeand 
HI rHERWAR PDS. Saxon.] This way; 
towards this place. | f 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherward, Shakeſpeare's Ceriolaxz: 
The king himſelf in perſon hath ſet ſort, 


Or hitherwards intended ſpeedily. Shate/s 
A puiſſant and mighty power Ras 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shateſp. 


Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey'd words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton, 
HIVE. 2. /. hype, Saxon.] 
1. Ne habitation or artificial receptacle of 
CS. 


So bees with ſmoke, anddoves with noiſome ſtench, 
Are from their hives and houſes driv'n away. Shaheſ, 

So wand'ring bees would periſh in the air, 

Did not a ſound, proportion'd to their ear, 
Appeaſe their rage, invite them to the hive. II aller. 
| Bees have each of them a hole in their Hier; 
their honey is their own, and every bee minds her 
OWN concerns. 3 : Adidijen, 
2. The bees inhabiting a hive. | 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 

That want their leader, ſcatter up and down. Sl, 
3. A company being together. 

What modern maſons call a lodge, was by anti. 
quity called a Sve of free maſons;. and therefore, 
when a diſſention happens, the going off is ta this 
day called ſwarming. Sith, 

To Hive. v. a. | from the noun.] 


1. To put into hives; to harbour. 

Mr. Addiſon of Oxford has been troubleſome ty 
me: after his bees, my latter ſwarm is ſcarcely worth 
hiving. Dryden, 

When bees are fully ſettled, and the cluſter at 
the biggeſt, iv, them. Meortimer”s Huſbandry, 

2. To contain, as in hives; to receive, as 
to an habitation. 

Ambitious now to take exciſe. 

Of a more fragrant paradiſe, 


He at Fuſcara's ſleeve arriv'd, 
Where all delicious ſweets are %. Cleaveland. 
To HIVE. v. 2. To take ſhelter together; 
to reſide collectively, | 
He ſleeps by day 
More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. Shakeſpearts 
In ſummer we wander in a paradifaical ſceue, 
among groves and gardens; but at this ſeaſon ve 
get into warmer houſes, and Yve together in cities. 
, N Pope's Leiter. 
HIV ER. 2. , [from hiver.] One who puts 
bees in hives. | 
Let the hiver drink a cup of good beer, and wall 
his hands and face therewith. Mortimer. 


Ho. interſ, [eho! Latin.] A call; a 
Hoa. | ſudden exclamation to give no- 
tice of approach, or any thing elſe. 

What noiſe there, bo? Shakeſprath 


Here dwells my father Jew 5 boa, who's 585 
| ; Stund, 


HOA 
: ! ſpeak the word along. Shakeſpeare. 
Stand, #2 When I cried Hoa - WE 
, kings would ſtart forth, and cry 
ns. 8 S hakeſpeare. 
come forth and flee. Zech. ii. 6. 


what ſhepherd owns that ragged ſheep? 
Dryden. 


Like 
Your will. 
Ho, hoy 
H., ſwain, 


HOAR. adj. ſhan, Saxon. | 
i, White. 
A people, | 
Whom Ireland lent from loughs and forreſts here. + 
| Fairfax. 
[lands of bliſs, ail aſſaults 
Pamling, like thy Har clitis the loud ſea wave. 


2. Grey with age. 
It govern'd v and guided evermore | 
Tough wifdom of a matron grave and Har. 


Spenſer. } 


Vow ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng ; 
Youh and boar age, and man drives man along. 


Pope. | 
The 


White with froſt. 
04R-FROST. 2. J. [hoar and froft.] 


congelations of dew in froſty mornings 
on the graſs. 

When the dew was gone up, behold upon the face 
of the wildernets there lay a ſmall round thing, as 
{mall as the Har fraſt on the ground. Exod, xvi. 14. 

In Farenheit's thermometer, at thirty-two degrees, 
the water in the air begins to freeze, which is Har- 
frets. Arbuthnst. 

HOARD. 2. / [hond, Saxon. ] 
aid up in ſecret; a hidden ſtock; a trea- 


ſure, 

have a venturous fairy, that ſhall ſeek 

The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts. Shakeſp. 

They might have even ſtarved, had it not been 
for this providential referve, this card, that was 
ſtowed in the ſtrata underneath, and now ſ-aſon- 
adly diſcloſed, Wedward. 

To HoaRD, v. #. To make hoards; to lay 

up ſtore. 

He fear'd not once himſelf to be in need, 
Nor car'd to hoard for thoſe whom he did breed. 


Spenſer, 


3. 
Io 


Happy always was it for that ſon, 
Whoſe father for þ 
Toa HoARD. v. a. 
1, To lay in hoards; to huſband privily; to 
ſtore ſecretly. 
The Hoarded plague of the gods requite your love? 
Shakeſps 
You bcard not health for your own private uſe, 
Et on the publick ſpend the rich produce. Dryden. 
You will be unſucceſsful, if you give out of a 
g:tat man, who is remarkable for his frugality for 
tt. publick, that he ſquanders away the nation's 
; Boy; but you may ſaſely relate that he boards it. 
Arbuthnet's Art of political Lying. 
A ſuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget 
God, when it is boarded in our treaſures, or con- 
dered as a fafe, independent proviſion laid up for 
many years. Rogers. 
2, It is ſometimes enforced by the particle 
19. 
have juſt occafion to complain of them, who, 
tecuiſe they underſtand Chaucer, would Loard him 


#p as nufers do their grandam gold, only to look on | 


it themſelves, 
d' it, ] 
q The baſe wretch who boards up all he can, 

1 d, and call'd a careful thrifty man. Dryden. 
les RDER. 


i . 
Ares up in ſecret, 


Since commodities will be raiſed, this alteration 


all be an advantage to nobody but boarders of 
money, 


and hinder others from making uſe 


b:02KHOUND, 2. 


Yarkeund has its leaves and flower-cup covered 


GS po) tf PA S... . . - Ss” . 
ee a white hoarineſs: it is famous for 
eo. 4 1 


J. [narrubium, Latin. ] 


Thomſen. 


A ftore | 


' 
is boarding went to hell? Shakeſp, 


Dryden. 


1. . [from Hard. One that | 


Locke. bs 


ziyes in moiſt aſthmas, of which a thick | 


HOB 
and vifcous matter is the cauſe; but it is now little 
uſed. | ill. 
Ho aRIN ESS. z. / [from hoary.] The ſtate 
5 being whitiſh; the colour of old men's 
air. | 
He grows a wolf, his bcarineſs remains, 
And the ſame rage in other members reigns. Dryden. 
HOARSE. adj. har, Saxon; heer/ch, Dut.] 
Having the voice rough, as with a cold; 
having a rough ſound. 


Clap into't roundly, without hawking or ſpit- 
ting, or ſaying we are hoar/e. Shakeſpeare. 
The raven himſelf is hoar/e, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
He ſped his ſteps along the hoar/e refounding ſhore. 
Dryden. 

The ſtock-dove only through the foreſt cooes, 
Mourntully hoar/e. Thomſon. 


rough harſh voice. 
The hounds at nearer diſtance Barely bay'd; 


neſs of voice. ; 
[ he voice is ſometimes intercluded by an hoarſe- 
neſs, or viſcous phlegm. Holder. 
I had a voice in heav'n, ere ſulph'rous ſteams 
Had damp'd it to a b5arſeneſs. Dryd. King Arthur. 
The want of it in the wind-pipe occaſions hoarſe- 
neſs in the gullet, and difficulty of ſwallowing. 
Artuthnat on Aliments. 
HO'ARY. adj. han, hanund, Saxon. See 
HoaR.] 
1. White; whitiſh. 
Thus ſhe reſted on her arm reelin'd, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind. 
2. White or grey with age. 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 
Of ripeſt years, and hairs all bcary grey. Spenſer. 
Solyman, marvelling at the courage and ma- 
jeſty of the Hoary old prince in his fo great extre- 
| mity, diſmifled him, and ſent him again into the 
city. 
! Has then my 4oary head deſerv'd no better? 
Rowe, 


Add, ifon . 


= 


Then in full age, and boary holineſs, 
Retire, great preacher, to thy promis'd bliſs. Prior. 
3. White with froſt. | 
The ſeaſons alter; hcary headed froſts 
Fall in the freth lap of the crimſon roſe. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Mouldy ; moſly ; rulty. 
There was brought out of the city into the camp 
very coarſe, hoary, moulded bread. Arel/les's Hiſtory. 
Ho'snoB. This is probably corrupted from 
hab nab by a coarſe pronunciation. See 
HAB NAB. 
His incenſement at this moment is ſo implacable, 
that ſatistaction can be none, but pangs of death 
aud ſepulchre : 4957966 is his word; give't, or take't. 


£5 | Shakeſpeare. 
To HO'BBLE. v. a. [to bop, to 
hobble. | | 


leg more than the other; to hitch ;. to 
walk with unequal and uncumbered ſteps. 
The friar was Hobbling the ſame way too. Dryden 
Some perſons continued a kind of Hu march 
on the broken arches, but fell through, Addiſon. 
Was he ever able to walk without leading-ftrings, 
without being diſcovered by his Sling? Swift. 


2. To move roughly or unevenly.. Feet 


with feet is likewiſe aſcribed to them. 
Thoſe ancient Romaas had. a ſort of extempore 

poetry, or untuneable ling verle.. Dryden. 
While you Pindarick truths rehearſe, 


She Hebes in alternate verſe. Prior. 


aukward gait. 


1 


The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid. Dryd. 
Ho ARSEN ESS. 2. /. [from hoar/e.] Rough- 


hopple, to 


1. To walk lamely or aukwardly upon one 


Come, fit, fit, and a ſong. | 


| 


Ho'arsELY. adv. [from hoarſe.] With a 


b 


Erelles's Hiftory. | 


being aſcribed to verſes, whatever is done |, 


Ho'sBLE, 2. . [from the verb.] Uneven } 


HOC 


One of his heels is higher than the other, wich 
gives him a bobble in his gait. Gulliver's Trageis. 
Ho'BBLER. 2. / Ge hobby. ] 
For twenty Hobblers armed, Iriſhmen fo called. 
becauſe they ſerved on hobbies, he paid ſix- pee 
a-piece per diem. - Davita. 
Ho'BBLINGLY. adv. [from Hobble.] Clum- 
ſily; aukwardly; with a halting gait. 
Ho'ssr. . /. [ hobereau, French. |] 


1. A ſpecies of hawk, 


They have ſuch a hovering poſſeſſion of the 

Valtoline, as an Hobhy hath over a lark. Bacor. 

The people will chop like trouts at an artificial 

fly, and dare like larks under the awe of a painted 

hobby. L' Eftrang*. 

Larks lie dar'd to ſhun the h9b4z's flight. Dryder:. 

2. [ Happe, Gothick, a horſe; hobin, French, 

a pacing horſe.] An Iriſh or Scottith 
horſe; a pacing horſe; a garran. See 

HongBLER. | 
3- A ſtick on which boys get aftride and 

ride. Dk 
Thoſe grave contenders about opinionative trifles 
look like aged Socrates upon his boy's hobLy horſe. 

| Glanvide. 


As young children, who are try'd in 
Go-carts, to keep their ſteps from ſliding, 
When members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, 
Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer; 
But leap pro libilu, and ſcout 
On horle call'd- , or without. 

No Hobby horle, with gorgeous top, 
Could with this Rod of Sid compare. 

4- A ſtupid fellow. 

N I have ſtudied eight or nine wiſe words to ſpeak 

to you, which theſe 6% horſes mutt not hear, 

Shakefpe 

HoBGo'sLIN. 2. /. [according to Sinner, 
for rohgablius, from Kebin Geodfelloxv, Hob 
being the nickname of A/ in: but more 
probably, according to Wallis and Junius, 
hopgeblins empuſar, becauſe they do not 
move thei er: whence, ſays Wallis, 
came the boys play of fax in the hole, the 
fox always hopping on one leg.] A 
frightful fairy. 

Fairies, black, grey, green and white, 

Attend your office and your quality : 
Crier bobgedlir, make the fairy o-yes. SEI. 

Ho'srT. z./. A ſmall mortar to ſhoot little 

bombs. 

Hon NAIL. . J. [from hobby and nail.] A 
nail uſed in ſhoeing a hobby or little 
horſe ; a nail with a thick ſtrong head. 

Steel, it thou turn thine edge, I befcech Jove om 
my knees thou may'ſt be turn'd into Hils. 

2 Shake/pravess 

We ſhall buy maidens as they buy þ:474//s, by 
the hundred, Siakefpeare, 

Ho'snailto. od, [from f.;] Set with 
hobnails. 

Would'ſt thou, friend, who haft two legs alone, 
Would'ſt thou, to run the pantlet, theſe expoſe 
To a whole company of bo4rail*d ſhoes 2" Dr den, 

Hock. z. . Ihe ſame with hough; hoh, 
Saxon. | The joint between the knee and 
the fetlock. 


Prior. 


Swift, 


To Hock. v. a: [from the noun.] To 


diſable in the hock. 
Hock, 12. J. from Hockhe/m on 
Ho'czamoRe. the H,. Old ſtrong 
Rheniſh. 
Reltor'd the fainting high and mighty, 
With brandy, wine, and aqua v; 
And made em ſtoutly overcome 
With bachiach, þ:c4 mare and mum. CTudibrax. 
Wine becomes iharp,. as. bc, like vitriolick. 
acidity. Tiger. 
If cyder-royal ſhould become unpleaſant, and as 
unit to bottle as old b5enamore, mix one hogſhead 


ot 


of that and one of, tart new cyder together. 
Morlimer. 


Holexurzr. 1. . ¶ Facl and herb.] A plant; 


the ſame with mallows. Ainſworth. 
Yo Ho'ckLe. v. 4. [from hock.] To ham- 
ſtring; to cut the ſinews about the ham 
or hough. Hanmer. 


Hoc Pos. [The original of this 


word is referred by Ton to à form of 
the Romiſh church. Junius derives it 
from Hocced, Welſh, a cheat, and poke and 
Pacus, a bag, jugglers uſing a bag for con- 
veyance. It is corrupted from ſome words 
that had once a meaning, and which per- 
haps cannot be diſcovered.] A juggle; 
n cheat, 5 

This gift of hocus pocuſſing, and of diſguiſing 

matters, is ſurpriſing. L'Hftrange. 
HOD. x. /. [corrupted perhaps in contempt 
from Hod, a hod being carried on the 
head.] A kind of trough in which a la- 
bourer carries mortar to the maſons. 

A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 

A lath, hammer, trowel, a od or a tray. Zufſer. 

HoDMAN. 2. J. ¶ Hal and au.] A labourer 
that carries mortar. 

Hob MAN DOD. 2. /. A fiſh. | 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhe!l are the lobſter, the 
crab, the crawfith, and the hodmandod or dod man. 

5 Bacon. 

Hob g-rober. z. . [hacks pochò, hache- 

Pat, quaſi hachis en pot, French.] A medley 
of ingredients boiled together. 

They have made our Engliſh tongue a galli- 
maufrey, or h:dge-podge of all other ſpeeches. Spenſer. 
lt produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks 
make their trachana and bouhourt, a certain hodge- 
podge of ſundry ingredients. Sandys's Tran els. 

Hov1i#t'tNAL. adj. [hodiernus, Latin.] Of 
to-day. 


; Hos. 1. f. [ hoze, French; hore, Dutch. ] 


An inſtrument to cut up the earth, of 
_ which the blade is at right angles with 
the handle. 
They ſhould be thinned with a hoe. Mortimer, 
To Hor. v. a. [houer, French; houzven, 
Dutch. ] To cut or dig with a hoe. 
They muſt be continually kept with weeding and 
Hoeiug. | Mortimer. 
HOG. . /. [hwch, Welſh.] 
1. Ihe general name of ſwine. 
nis will raile the price of 4ogs, if we grow all 
to be pork-ratcrs. Shakeſpeare. 
The Hg, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. Pope. 
2. A caſtrated boar. 


3. To bring H OGS 70 4 fair market, To 


feil of one's deſign. 


You have brought your hegs to a fine market. 
Spectator. 


4. Hog is uſed in Lincolnſhire for a ſheep 


of a certain age, I think of two years. 
' Skinner. 


Ho cor. . /. [hg and cole.] A houſe 
for hogs; a hogſty. 
Out of a ſmall Heigcote ſixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been raiſed, : Mortimer. 
Ho G6GEREL. 2. J. A two year old ewe. 
: N | Ainſworth. 
Hock. 2. . [otherwiſe written ho, how, or 
.. kough, from hoogh,: Dutch. ] A hill; riſing 
ground]; a cliff. Chſolete. | 
That well can witneſs yet unto this day, 
The weſtern - Fogh, beſprinkl'd with the gore 
Of mighty Comot. airy Queen. 


Ho'cntrD. 2. /. [bog and ynd, a keeper. ] : 
Sree is 


A keeper of hogs. 


H 01 
The terms Hog herd and cowkseper are not to b 


uſed in our poetry; but there are no finer words in 
the Greek. Brecome. 


Ho'cG1sH, [adj. from Lag.] Having the 
qualities of an hog; brutiſh ; greedy ; 
ſelfiſh. X 

Suſpicion Miſo had, for the hoggi/h ſhrewdneſs of 
her brain, and Mopſa, for a very unlikely envy. 
; Sidney. 

Ho'cc1sH1.y. adv. [from hoggy/h.} Gree- 
dily ; ſelfiſhly. 5 | 

Hod isN FSS. 2. J [from hoggi/h. ] Bru- 
tality; greedineſs; ſelfiſhneſs, 


Ho'csHtaD. z. J. [hog and head.] 
1. A meaſure of liquids containing ſixty- 
three gallons, | 


Varro tells, that every jugerum of vines yielded 
fix hundred urns of wine : according to this propor- 


a little more, Arbuthnot. 
2. Any large barrel. 

Blow ſtrongly with a pair of bellows into a Hog- 
/ead, putting into it before that which you would 
have preferved; and in the inſtant that you with- 
draw the bellows, ſtop the hole. Racon, 

They flung vp one of their largeſt hog ſheads ; T 
drank it off; for it did not hold half a pint. 

| Gulliver's Travels, 
Ho'csTY. 1. J. [hog and fly. The place in 
which ſwine are ſhut to be fed. | 

The families of farmers live in filth and naſti- 
neſs, without a ſhoe or ſtocking to their feet, or a 
houſe ſo convenient as an Engliſh hog fly, Swift, 


Ho cwasH. 2. /. [hog and waſh.) The 
draff which is given to ſwine. 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer 


ſells you hogwaſh. Ar buthnot's Hiſt. of John Bull. 
Ho'tDEN. . /. [hoeden, Welſh; femina 
levioris fame, Latin.] An ill-taught auk- 
ward country girl. | 
To Ho'IDEN. v. 2. [from the noun. ] To 
romp indecently. 
Some of them would get a ſcratch; but we al- 


ways diſcovered, upon examining, that they had been 
hoidening with the young apprentices. Swift. 
To Hos E. Lv. g. [hauffer, French.] To 
Ta Horst. raiſe up on high. 
»Tis the ſport to have the engineer Hit up with 
his own petar. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Join =” with me; 


We'll quickly % duke Humphrey from his ſeat, 
Shakeſp.. 
Fife ſail, and fly; 
And in thy flight aloud on Cratis ery. Chapman. 


Auria had -cifed fail, and was on his way toward 
the bay of Naupactus. Krolles's Hiftery. 
They looſed the rudder-bands, and 4ci/ed up the 

mainſail to the wind, and made toward ſhore. 
As, xxvii. 40. 


cannot endure to Hi and ſtrike his ſails, as the 
divers natures of calms and ſtorms require, muſt cut 
his fails of mean length and breadth, and content 
himſelf with a ſlow and ſure navigation. Raleigh. 
What made Abſalom kick at all the kindneſſes of 
his father, but becauſe his ambition would needs 
be fingering the ſceptre, and 4oi/fing him into his 
father's: throne ? . | Scuth, 
Wie thought for Greece 
The fails were hoi/ted, and our fears releaſe. Dryd. 
They Ye him on the bier, and deal the dole, 
And there's an end. , Drygen's Perf. 
What haſte ſhe. made to ho; her purple fails ! 
And to appear magnificent In flight, * 
Drew half our ſtrength away. Dryden's All for Love. 
Their navy ſwarms upon the coaſts : they cry 


To hoift their anchors, but the gods deny. Dryer. 


Ho'GsBEANS. | | 
| Ho'csBRE AD. 1. ſ. Plants. Ainſæv. 
Hog sMUSHRO OAS. 
Ho'6SFENNEL. z. J. [hog and fennel.] A 
plant. Ainſworth. 


tion, our acre fhould yield fiſtyfive hog/heazds, and | 


| 


| 


That man which prizeth virtue for itſelf, and | 4 
| 10. To keep; to hinder from eſcape. 


J 


| 


HOL 


Seize him, take, boift him up, break off kj, 


And toſs him headlong from the 


If *twas an iſland where they found t 
they ftraightways concluded that the u 


lay originally at the bottom of the 


HoLD, in the old gloſſaries 
in the ſame ſenſe with avi 


1 Mp 7. é. a 20. 
vernour or chief officer; but in ſome ri 


places for love, as haldlic, lovely. 


Gibſon's C andy, 


To HOLD. v. a. preter. hel; 
held or holden. [ haldan, Gothick 
Saxon; herden, Dutch. ] 


Part. pail, 


3 Paldan, 


1. To graſp in the hand; to gripe: tg 


clutch. 


Lift up the lad, hold him in thy hand, Cera, 


France, thou may'it h9/4 a ſerpent by the to 


A faſting tyger ſafer by the tooth 


, 


/ 


+4 wu 


o 
8 


* w / 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou do 3.1; 


2. To connect; to keep from ſeparation, 
The loops Held one curtain to another, 
Exod. xxxyi, 12, 


3- To keep; to retain ; to gripe 
to let go. 
Too late it was for ſatyr to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her again 


H. 


fait J not 


In vain he ſecks, that having cannot d. 
Fairy 9m, 


Prove all things: hold faſt that which i; 900]. 


4. To maintain as an opinion. 
Thou haſt there them that hold the 
Balaam. | 
5. To conſider; to regard. 


I as a ſtranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee from this for ever. 


2 Theſ, 1. 


doctrine of 
Rev, 


Salza . 


6. To think of; to judge with regard to 


praiſe or blame. 


I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not. Shakeſprars, 


One amongſt the faireſt of Greece, 


That holds his honour higher than his eaſe, Halen. 
This makes thee bleffed peace fo light to 4/2, 
Like Summer's flies that fear not Winter's cold. 


Held ſuch in reputation. 


Fairfax, 
P billipts 


He would make us amends, and ſpend ſome time 


with us, if we held his company and 
agreeable. 


conference 
Bacim, 


As Chaucer is the father of Englith poetry, fol 
hold him in the ſame degree of veneration as tl 
Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil. Dryden, 


| Ye Latian dames, if any here 
Held your unhappy queen Amata dear! 


Dryden, 


7. To receive, and keep in a veſlel, 
She tempers dulcet creams, nor theſe to 4 


Wants her fit veſlels pure. 


Mitt 55 


8. To contain; to receive into its capacity: 
as, a hogſhead holds ſixty- three gallons; 
the ſack is too little to ho/d the grain, 


9. To keep; not to ſpill. 


Broken cifterns that can H no water. 


For this infernal pit ſhall never 54 
| Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage. 


With what arm3 


We mean to Bld what anciently we claim 


Of empire. | : 
12. To keep from loſs. 
Man ſhould better S his place 
By wiſdom. . x: op 
13. To have any ſtation. 
'. The ſtar bids the ſhepherd fold; 
Now the top of heav'n doth 5d. 


Ferenial, 


Miu. 


11. To keep from ſpoil; to defend. 


Milton 
Mi lar. 


Mil 


And now the ſtrand, and now the plain the) head 


Their ardent eyes with bloody ſtreaks were pot” : 


Oblers 


ho 
temple's wall, 
Seathery, 
he ſhells, 
A hole ang 
a 

way hoiſted up by ſome . from adn 


Wizdward's Natural His, 
„is mentioned 


at it 


Other 


HOL 
e the youth who firſt appears in fight, 
N eee ſtation to the light. Dryden. 
14. To poſſeſs; to have. 
Hiding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Eren like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, 
To let him flip at will. Shakeſpeare. 
The cattle, Holdem by a garriſon of Germans, he 
commanded to be beſieged. Kinolles's Hiſtory. 
Aſſuredly it is more ſhame-for a man to loſe that 
which he bolderhy than to fail in getting that which, 
he never had. OS Hayward. 
15. To poſſeſs in ſubordination. 
5 tle w willing to yield himſelf unto Solyman as 
his vallal, and of him to hold his ſeigniory for a 


early tribute. : ; K'nolles. 
The terms too hard by which I was to £:/d 
Milton. 


The good. : 
16. To ſuſpend ; to refrain. 

Men in the midſt of their own blood, and ſo 
furioully aſſailed, Held their hands, contrary to the 
laws of nature and neceſſity. Bacon. 

Death! what do'ſt! O hold thy blow ! 
What thou do'ft, thou do'it not Know. 

17. To ſtop; to reſtrain. 
We cannot 4:12 mortality's ſtrong hand. Yb. 

Fell, banning hag! inchantreſs, 59/4 thy tongue. 

Shaleſpeure. 

When ſtraight the people, by n» force compell'd, 
Nor longer from their inclination Sed, : 
Break forth at once. Waller. 

Unleſs thou find occaſion, H thy tongue; 
Thyſelf or others, careleſs talk m1y wrong. Denham. 


Craſhaw. 


7:/4 your laughter, then divert your fellow- 
ſervants. ; JWifts 


18. To fix to any condition. 
His gracious promiſe you might, 
As cauſe had call'd you up, have be/d him to. Shak. 
10. To keep; to fave. 
Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is Held from falling with fo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. Shakeſp. 
20, To conũne to a certain ſtate. 
The Moi High then ſhewed ſigns for them, and 
Leid ſtill the flood, *till they were paſſed over. 
2 Fſdr. xiii. 14. 
21. To detain ; to keep in continement or 
ſubjection. 5 
Him God hath raiſed up, having looſed the pains 
of death, becauſe it was not poſſible that he ſhould 
be Helden of it. 8 , Acts. 
22. To retain; to continue. 
Theſe reaſons mov'd her ſtar- like huſband's heart; 


But ſtill he Held his purpoſe to depart. Dryden, 
23. To practiſe with continuance, 
Night . 
And chaos, anceſtors of nature, Hold 
Eternal anarchy. Milton. 


be” 


24, Not to intermit. 
Seed-time and harveſt, heat and hoary froſt, 
Shall Bld their courſe. Milton. 
25. To folemnize ; to celebrate. 


The queen this day here h-/ds her parliament, | 


But little thinks we ſhall be of her council. Shake/p. 
He held a feaſt in his houſe, like the feaſt of a 
ing. I Sam. 

26. To conſerve-; not to infringe. 
Her huſband heard it, and he/d his peace. 
; Numb. xxx. 7. 
She ſaid, and held her-peace: Æneas went, 
Unknawing whom the ſacred ſibyl meant. Dryden. 
27. To manage; to handle intellectually. 


Some in their diſcourſe deſire rather commenda- “ 


ton of wit, in being able to Held all arguments, 
than of Judgment in diſcerning what is true. Bacon. 
28. To maintain. 
Whereupon they alſo made engines againſt their 
ergines, and held them battle a long ſeaſon. 
1 Mac. vi. 52. 


— 


29. To carry. on conjunctixely. 
The Phariſees held acouncil againſt him. Matthew, 
A while diſcourſe they hold. Milton. 
30. To proſecute; to continue. 


He came to the land's end, where he Holding 


his courſe towards the Weſt, did | 
| at length peaceably 
FG through the ſtraits. ts Aides. 


HO 

31. To Houp forth, To offer to exhibit; 
to. propoſe. FO 

Chriſtianity came into the world with the greateſt 
ſimplicity of thought and language, as well as life 
and manners, heiding forth nothing but piety, 
charity, and humility, with the belief of the Mefliat, 
and of his kingdom, Temple. 

Obſerve the connection of ideas in the propoſitions, 
which books Lald forth and pretend to teach as 
truths. Locke. 

My account is ſo far from interfering with Moſes, 


| that it Zc/d's forrh a natural interpretation of his 
ſenſe, Woodward. 
32. To Hop Hb. Toprotend; to put for- 
ward to view. i 
How joyful and pleaſant a thing is it to have a 
light S/ us f:rth from heaven to direct our ſteps! 
5 Cheyne. 
33. To HoiD in, To reſtrain; to govern 
by the bridle. 

I have lately ſold my nag, and honeſtly told his 
greateſt ſault, which is, that he became ſuch a lover 
af liberty, that | could ſcarce Ic him in. Swift. 

34. To Hop zz. To reſtrain in general. 

Thefe men's haſtineſs the warier ſart of you doth 
nat commend; ye4with they had bei4 themſelves 
longer i, and not io dangerouſly flown abroad. 

Hoker, 
35- 7% HOLD f. To keep at a diſtance. 
Although tis fit that Caſſio have his place; 
Yet if you pleaſe to H him Fa while, 
You ſhall by that perceive him.  $5.:4-/p. Othello. 

The object of ſight doth ſtrike upon the pupil of 
the eye directly, without any interception ; whereas 
the cave of the ear doth Y 27 the found a little 
from theorgan. : Bacon. 

Jam the better acquainted with you for abſence, 
as men are with themtcives for adiiction: ablence 
does but % of a triend, to make a friend, to 
make one fee him truly. Pope to Swift. 

36. To Hoi. cz. To continue; to pro- 
tract; to puſh forward. 

They took Barbaroſſa, h:/ding on his courſe to 
Africk, who brought great tear upon the country. 

" Knoles's Hiſtory. 
If the obedience challenged were indeed due, then 


did our brethren both begin the quarrel and H it on. 
Saumderſon. 
37. To HoLD out, To extend; to ſtretch 


forth. 
The King Held cut to Eſther the 
that was in his hand. | 5. v. 2. 
38. To Hop sunt. To offer; to propoſe. 
Fortune holds out theſe to you, as rewards. 
Ben Fonſon. 
to do or 


golden ſceptre 
E 


39. To Hol D cut. To continue 
ſuffer. 


He cannot long Held cut theſe pangs, 
Th” inceſſant care and labour of his mind. Shakeſp. 
40. To HoLD h. To raiſe aloft. 
I ſhould remember him: does he not hold up his 
head, as it were, and ſtrut in his gait? Shakeſpeare, 
The hand of the Almighty viſibly Y up, and 
prepared to take vengeance. : Locke. 
41. To HouD h. Jo ſuſtain; to ſupport 
by influence or contrivance. 

There is no man at once either excellently good 
or extremely evil, but grows either as he S him- 
ſelf up in virtue, or lets himſelf ſlide to vicioulaeſs, 

Sidney. 

It followeth, that all which they do in this ſort 
proceedeth originaly from ſome ſuch agent as know- 
eth, appotmteth, Hude up, and actually frameth 
the ſame. | Hiker, 

The time miſorder'd doth in common ſenſe 
Crowd us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 

To hold our ſafety vp. Shakeſpeare. 

And ſo ſucceſs of miſchief thall be borne, 

And heir from heir ſhall J his quarrel a. Shak. 
Thoſe princes have he/d vp their ſovereignty beit, 
which have been ſparing in thoſe grants. Davies. 

Then do not ſtrike him dead with a denial, 

But H him up in life, and cheer his out 
With the faint glimmering of a doubttul hope. 


Addiſ. Cato. 


42. To keep from falling; materially. 
We have often made ond conſiderably thick piece 
of marble take and Hd up another, having pur- 


poſely cauſed their flat ſurfaces to be carefully ground 

and poliſhed. ' Boyle 

To HoLD. v. 2. 

1. To ſtand; to be right; to be without 
exception. : 

To ſay that ſimply an argument, taken from 
man's authority, doth Hh no way, neither affirma- 
tively nor negatively, is hard. Hecker. 

This hol/derh not in the ſea-coaſts. Bacon. 

The laſting of plants is moſt in thoſe that are 
largeſt of body; as oak, elm, and cheſnut, and 
this Holdeth in trees; but in herbs it is often con- 
trary. | Bacon. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by 
diſcords, and when the holinets of the proſeſſors of 

religion is decayed, and full of ſcandal, and withal 
the times be ſtupid, ignorant, and barbarous, you 
may doubt the ſpringing up of a new ſect; it then 
alſo there ſhould ariſe any extravagant and ſtrange 
ſpirit, to make himſelf author thereof; all which 

points Held when Mahomet publithed his law. 
Bacon. 

Nothing can be of greater uſe and defence to the 
mind than the diſcovering of the colours of good and 
evil, ſhewing in what caſes they hold, and in what 
thèy deceive. | Bacon. 

Where outveard force conſtrains, the ſentence de; 
But who conſtrains me? Milton. . 

None of his ſolutions will hold by mere mecha- 
nicks. : | More. 

This unſeen agitation of the minute parts will 
Bld in light and ſpirituous liquors. Boyle. 

The drift of this figure Hs good in all the parts 
of the creation. L' Eftrarge. 

The reaſons given by them againſt the worſhip of 
images, will equally Y, againſt the worthip of 
images amongſt Chriſtians. Stilling fleet. 

It helds in all operative principles whatioever, 
but eſpecially in ſuch as relate to morality; in 
which not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. 

. Youth, 

The proverb Hide, that to be wiſe and love, 

Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryden's Fables, 

As if th' experiment were made to bo/d | 
For baſe production, and reject the gold. Dryden, 

This remark, I muſt acknowledge, is not ſo pro- 
per for the colouring as the deſign; but it will bo/d 
for both. Dryden. 

Our author offers no reaſon; and when any body 
does, we ſhall fee whether it wiil bo/d or no. Locke, 

The rule Held in land as well as all other com- 
modities. Locle. 

This ſeems to h in moſt caſes. Addiſan. 

The analogy ho/ds good, and preciſely keeps to 
the ſame properties in the planets and comets. 

heyne. 

Sanctorius's experiment of perſpiration, being to 
the other ſecretion as five to three, does not Hold in 
this country, except in the hotteſt time of Summer, 

"  Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

In words, as ſaſhions, the ſame rule will b/d ; 

Alike fantaitick, if too new or old. Pope. 
2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. 
Our force by land hath nobly held. Shakeſpeares 


3. To laſt; to endure. 
We ſee, by the peeling of onions, what a Hold- 


ing ſubſtance the ikin is. Bacon. 
Never any man vas yet ſo old, 
But hop'd his life one Winter more might Held. 
| Denham. 


4. To continue without variation. 
We our ſtate 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds. 
a 5 Milton. 
He did not Hd in this mind long. L' Eftrange. 
5. Jo refrain. | 
His dauntleſs heart would fain have Hel 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. Dryden, 
6. To ſtand up for; to adhere. 
Through envy of the devil came death into the 
world, and they that do Y of his fide do fuld it. 
Wijd. ii. 24. 
They muſt, if they Hd to their principles, agree 


that 


HOL 


Hat things had their production always as nom they 
have. Hale. 

When Granada for your uncle held, | 
You was by us rettor'd, and he expell' d. Dryden. 


Numbers /o/d 
With the fair freckled king and beard of gold: 
So vig'rous are his eyes, ſuch rays they caſt, 
So prominent his eagle's beak is plac'd 
7. To be dependent on. 
The other two were great princes, though Holding 
of him; men both of giant-like hugeneſs and force. 
Sidney. 
The mother, if the houſe H, of the lady, had 
rather, yea and will, have her ſon cunning and bold. 
Aſc bam. 
The great barons had not only great numbers of 
Knights, but even petty barons holding under them. 
Temple. 
My crown is abſolute, and Holde of none. Dryd. 
8. To derive right. 
Tis true, from ſorce the nobleſt title ſprings; 
I therefore H from that which firſt made kings. 
Dryden. 
To maintain an opinion. | 
Men Hold and profeſs without ever having exa- 
mined, Locke. 
10. 7% Hor forth. To harangue; to ſpeak 
in publick; to ſet forth publickly. . 
A petty conjuror, telling fortunes, Held £7 in 
the market-place. L' Eftrange. 
11. To Hop i. To reſtrain one's ſelf. 
I am full of the fury of the Lord: I am weary 
with holding in. Jer. vi. II. 
12. To HoLv in. To continue in luck. 
A duke, playing at hazard, Held in a great many 
hands together. Swift. 
13. To Horb of. To keep at a diſtance 


without cloſing with offers. 


Theſe are intereſts important enough, and yet | 


we mult be wooed to conſider them; nay, that 
does not prevail neither, but with a perverſe 4 cg 
we hold off. Decay of Fiety. 


14. To HoLD . To continue; not to be 


interrupted. | | 
The trade held on for many years after the bi- 
ſhops became Proteſtants; and ſome of their names 


are ſtill remembered with infamy, on account of | 


enriching their families by ſuch ſacrilegious aliena- 
tions. | Swift, 
15. To HoLD oz. To proceed. 2 
He held on, however, till he was upon the very 
point of breaking. L' Eftrange. 
16. To -HoLD out, To laſt; to endure. 
Before thoſe dews that form manna come upon 
trees in the valleys, they diflipate, and cannot H 
c. | Bacon. 
As there are mountebanks for the natural body, 
fo are there mountebanks for the politick body 
men that perhaps have been lucky in two or three 
experiments, but want the grounds of ſcience, and 
therefore cannot bo/d out. Bacon. 
Truth, fidelity, and juſtice, are a ſure way of 
thriving, and will 4o/d out, when all traudulent arts 
and devices will fail. Tillatfon. 
By an extremely exact regimen a conſumptive 
perſon may b out for years, it the ſymptoms are 
not violent. Arbutbnot. 


17. To HoLD cat. Not to yield; not to 
be ſubdued. 


The great maſter went with his company to a 
place where the Spaniards, fore charged by Achi- 
metes, had much ado to hold out. Knolles's Hiſtory. 

You think it ſtrange a perſon, obſequious to 
thoſe he loves, ſhould H cut ſo long againit im- 


rtunity. | Boyle. | 
Nor could the hardeſt ir'n bold our 
Againſt his blows. Hudibras. 


I would cry now, my eyes grow womanith; 
But yet my heart , ot. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
The citadel of Milan has Held cut formerly, after 
the conqueſt of the reſt of the dutchy. Addiſon. 
Pronounce your thoughts: are they ſtill fixt 
To Hold it out, and fight it to the lait? 
Or are your hearts ſubdu'd at length, and wrought, 
By time and ill ſucceſs, to a ſubmiſſion? Adaiſon. 


| 


Dryden. 


4 


22. To Hoip xp. To continue the ſame 


, 


HO L. 


As to the Holding out againſt ſo many alterations 

of ſtate, it ſometimes proceeds from principles. 
Collier on Pride. 
18. To Hop together. To be joined. 

Thoſe old Gothick caſtles made at ſeveral times, 
hold tegether only, as it were, by rags and patches. 
Dryden. 

19. To Hon together. To remain in union. 
N ven outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
wc:id befides, muſt keep faith amongt themſelves, 
or elſe they cannot hold together. Locke. 

20. To HoLD 2. To ſupport himſelf. 

All the wiſe fayings which philoſophers could 
muſter up, have helped only to ſupport ſome tew 
ſtout and obitinate minds, which, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of philoſophy, could have Held wp pretty well | 

of themſelves. ; | Tillotſon. 

21. To HoLD 25. Not to be foul weather. 

Though nice and dark the point appear, 

- Quoth Ralph, it may H up and clear. Hudibras. 


q 


ſpeed. | 
When two ſtart into the world together, the ſuc- 

ceſs of the firſt ſeems to preſs upon the reputation 

of the latter; for why could not he hold up ? 
. © Collier of Envy. 
23. To Hop with, To adhere to; to co- 
operate with. 5 

here is none that Holdesh with me in theſe things 

but Michael. Daniel. 
Hop has the appearance of an interjec- 
tion; but is the imperative mood. For- 
bear; ſtop; be ſtill. 


H31d, ho! lieutenant—fir — Montano ! Gentle- 


men, 
Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty? 
The general ſpeaks to you old, hold, for —_—_ 
; hakeſp. 
Hold, hold! are all thy empty wiſhes ſuch! 
A good old woman would have ſaid as much. Dryd. | 


Hol p. z. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. The act of ſeizing ; gripe; graſp ; ſeizure. 
It is uſed with great frequency, both li- 
terally and figuratively, both for manual 
and intellectual agency. The verbs with 
which it is ofteneſt united, are tale, lay, 


and have. 

Thoſe bards delivered no certain truth of any 
thing; neither is there any certain ho/d to be raken 
of any antiquity which is received by tradition. 

| Spenſer on Ireland. 

The wits of the multitude are ſuch, that many 
things they cannot Iay Hd on at once. Hooker. 

Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and 
tock hold of it; for the oxen ſhook it. 2 Sam. vi. 6. 

This is to give him liberty and power: 

Rather thou ſhould'ſt Jay H] upon him, ſend him 
To deſerv'd death, and a juſt puniſhment, Ben Jonſ. 
Let but them 8 
Find courage to lay Hold on this occaſion. Milton. 
The devil himſelf, when let looſe upon Job, could 
not tranſport that patient good man beyond his tem- 
per, or make him quit his Sold. L' Eftrange. 

He ſeiz'd the ſhining bough with griping Hl, 
And rent away with eaſe theling'ring gald. Dryden. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, and one oppoſite to them bending back- 
wards, and of greater ſtrength than any of them 
ſingly, which we call the thumb, to join with them 
ſeverally or united, whereby it is fitted to Jay hold . 
of objects of any ſize or quantity. Ray on the Creat. 

Yet then, from all my grief, O Lord, 

Thy mercy ſet me free, 

Whilit in the confidence of pray'r, 

My foul 720k held on thee. Addiſon. 

We are ſtrangely backward to Jay Bold of this 
ſafe, this only method of cure. Atterbury, 

| He kept his hold, 
Nor loſt 'till beauty was decay'd and old, | 
And love was by poſſeſſion pall'd and cold. Crauv, 


2. Something to be held; ſupport. 


If a man be upon an high place, without rails or 
good Held, he is ready to fall. os Bacon, 


3. Power of keeping. 


| 


HOL 


Rs On your vigour now | 
My Bold of this hows om all depends, 
4. Catch; power of ſeizing. 
The law hath yet another Hd on 
5. Priſon ; place of cuſtody, 
They Jay him in bold, becauſe it was 
_ clared what was to be done with him. 


Mila. 
vou. Shateſp, 


not dee 


The eg to his Hold retir'd. — 
They /aid hands on them, and pu N 
unto the next day. . Put them ng 
7. 


6. Cuſtody. | 
King Richard, he is in the mi 
Of Bolingbroke. 5 City Tha 1 
7. Power; influence operating on the «en | 
Rural recreations abroad, and books at ho 0 
are the innocent pleaſures of a man who is jy 
wiſe; and give fortune no more Hold of him * 
of neceſſity he muſt. Drs _ 
Fear is that paſſion which hath the greateſt ae, 
over us, and by which God and his laus rake th 
ſureſt hold of us. | Tilly, * 
Let it conſiſt with an unbeliever's interelt = 
ſafety to wrong you, and then it will be impoſſible 
you can have any hold upon him, becauſe there . 
nothing left to give him a check, or to put in the 
balance againſt his profit. Swift 
8. HoLb of @ Ship. All that part which 
lies between the keelſon and the lower 
deck. 

Now a ſea into the ho/d was got, 
Wave upon wave another ſea had wrought, Dryden, 
9. A lurking place: as the hold of à wild 

beaſt or deer. | 
10. A fortified place; a fort; a ſafe reſidence, 
It was his policy to leave no Hold behind him: 
but make all plain and waſte, Spenſer, 
Theſe ſeparated themſelves unto David, into the 
hold to the wilderneſs, men of might. Chror. 
He ſhall deſtroy the ſtrong ho/ds. Feremiah, 
Ho'.DeR. z./. [from Hold. | 
1. One that holds or gripes any thing in his 
hand. 
The makers and holders of plows are wedded to 
their own particular way. Mortimer. 
2. A tenant; one that holds land under 
another. | | 
In times paſt holdings were ſo plentiful, and 
hclders ſo ſcarce, as well was the landlord, who 
could not get one to be his tenant. Carew, 
Hol D ERTORTH. 2. J. | hold and forth.) An 
haranguer; one who ſpeaks in publick, 
Whence ſome tub Holdersforth have made 
In powd”ring tubs the richeſt trade. Hudibraz, 


He was confirmed in this opinion upon ſeeing the 
holgerforth. Adiiſmn, 


Ho'.prasT. 2. /. [hold and faff,) Any 
thing which takes hold; acatch; a hook, 
The ſeveral teeth are furniſhed with SI 
ſuitable to the ſtreſs that they are put to, Ray. 


Harris 


HoL DING. 2. /. [from Hold. 


1. Tenure; farm. 

Holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders ſo ſcarce, 
as well was the landlord who could not get a e 
are. 
2. It ſometimes ſignifies the burthen or 
chorus of a ſong. g Hanmer, 

The Holding every man ſhall beat as loud 
As his ſtrong tides can volly. Shakeſpeart. 


HoL E. z. /. hol, Dutch; hole, Saxon.) 
1. A cavity narrow and long, either per. 


pendicular or horizontal. : 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. Sat. 
A loaditone is fo diſpoſed, that it ſhall draw unto 
it, on a reclined plane, a bullet of ſteel, which, 3 
it aſcends near to the loadſtone, may fall dona 
through ſome ho/e, and ſo return to the place whence 
it began to move. Wilkins's Dedilut 
There are the tops of the mountains, and under 
their roots in Holes and caverns the air is often ce · 
tained. — | Hunt. 
2. A perforation; a ſmall interſticial vacuiti. 
Look upon linen that has ſmall Holes in it: thoſe 


| | holes appear black, men are often deceived in ** 


ſt 


bake 
unto 
h, a3 
Jow! 
1ence 
{slus 
under 
n de · 
yxel. 
uit; 
thoſe 
aking 


len 


A mean habitation. 


HOL. 


70 % make uſe of black. 95e. 


A cave; a hollow place. 


5' Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 


A precious ring, that lightens all the Hole. Shakeſp. 
A cell of an animal, 


* A tortoiſe ſpends all his days in a hele, with a 


upon his head. L' Eftrange. 
ae frighted ants with my fingers, and purſued 
them as far as another hole, (topping all paſſages to 
their own neſt, and it was natural for them to fly 
into the next bole, | | : Addiſon. 
Hole is generally 
uſed, unleſs in ſpeaking of manual works, 
with ſome degree of diſlike, 
When Alexander firſt beheld the facc 
Of the great cynick, thus he did lament: 
How much more happy thou, that art content 
To live within this little Ye, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly, Dryden. 
6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift, Ainſævorib. 
„ Ar- hole. The cavity under the ſhoulder. 
b Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, and under the arm- 
hzl:s and ſides. Bacon. 
HoLID AM. . J. [holy dame.] Bleſſed lady. 
Hanmer, 
By my ho/idam, here comes Catharige. SH. 
HoLIL v. adv. [from Holy. 
1. Piouſly; with ſanity. _ 
Thou would'ſt be great, 
Art not without ambition; but without 
The illneſs ſhould attend it: what thou would'ft 
highly, 
That would" thou holily, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Inviolably ; without breach. 

Friendſhip, a rare thing in princes, more rare 
between princes, that ſo Hi was obſerved to the 
laſt of thoſe two excellent men. Sidney, 

Ho't1xess. 2. J. from holy. ] 
1, Sanctity; piety; religious goodneſs. 

Il it doth beſeem your Hie 
To ſeparate the huſband and the wife. Shakeſpeare. 


the profeſſors is decayed, and full of ſcandal. Bacon. 
Then in full age, and hoary holineſs, 
Retire, great teacher, to thy promis'd bliſs. Prior, 
We ſee piety and Holineſs ridiculed as moroſe ſin- 
gularities. Rogers. 
2. The ſtate of being hallowed; dedication 
to religion, 
3. The title of the pope. 
I here appeal unto the pope, ; 
To bring my whole cauſe fore his holineſs. Shakeſp. 
His Hing has told fome Engliſh gentlemen, 
that thoſe of our nation ſhould have the privileges. 
| Addiſon on Italy. 
Holl A. interj. [hola, French.] A word 


uſed in calling to any one at à diſtance. 
Liſt, liſt! J hear 
Some far off Holla break the ſilent air. Milton. 
To HoLLA. w. x. [from the interjection. 
This word is now vitiouſly written h//5 
by the beſt authors: ſometimes hallos.] 
To ery out loudly, | 
But I will find him when he lies aſleep, 
Ard in his ear I'll Hl Mortimer! Shakeſpeare. 
What balleing and what ſtir is this to-day ? Shak. 


I . . . 
2 8 AND. 2. /. Fine linen made in Hol- 
and. 8 


Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts deſign'd 
For folded turbants fineſt helland bear. Dryden. 


Ho'.Low, adj. [from ole. 


1. Excavated; having a void ſpace within; 


— 
It is fortune's uſe | f 


To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 


| To view with Holla eye and wrinkled brow 
An ave of poverty, 


. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

Dokie ſearch for ho/lcw trees, and ſell the woods. 
M. en Dryden. 

OX fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground; 
v - © ow rs with clamours ring around, Dry. 


% for ſpots of ink; and painters, to rrgnet 


Religion is rent by diſcords, and the /oline/$ ot 


Ho LT OwILx. ade. [from hollow. ] 


HOL 


2, Noiſy like ſound, reverberated from a 
cavity. 


The. ſouthern wind, 
Now by his bo//5w whiſtling in the leaves, 
Foretels a tempeſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Thence iflu'd ſuch a blaſt and B roar, 
As threaten'd from the hinge to heave the door. 
: Dryden. 
3. Not faithful; not ſound; not what one 
Who in want a He friend doth try, 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
Hollow church papiſts are like the roots of nettles, 
which themſelves ſting not; but bear all the ſtinging 
leaves. Bacon. 
He feem'd | 


But all was falſe and Su. Milton. 

Ho'LLOWHEART ED. adj. | bellow and Heart. 
Diſhoneſt; inſincere; of practice or ſenti- 
ment differing from profeſſion. 


What could be expected from him, but knotty and 


crooked hollowhearted dealings? Howel. 
The hollowhbeaurted, diſatfeted, 
And cloſe malignants are detected. Hudibras. 


Ho't Low. . J. 
1. Cavity; concavity. 
I've heard myſelf proclaim'd, 
And by. the happy ho//ow of a tree 
Eſcap'd the hunt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I ſuppoſe there is ſome vault or 4o{/ow, or ille, 
behind the wall, and ſome paſſage to it, Bacon. 
Againſt the horſe's ſide his ſpear 
He throws, which trembles with encloſed fear; 
Whilit from the ho//oxvs of his womb proceed 
Groans, not his own. | Denham. 
_ Himſelf, as in the Y of his hand, 
Holding, obedient to his high command, 
The deep abyſs. N 
2. Cavern; den; hole. 
Who art thou, that lately did'ſt deſcend 
Into this gaping Hoe of the earth? Shateſpeare, 
Foreſts grew 
Upon the barren Horus, high o'erſhading 
The haunts of ſavage beaſts. | 
3. Fits 
A fine genius for gardening thought of forming 
ſuch an unſightly % into ſo uncommon and 
agreeable a ſcene, Addiſon. 
4. Any opening or vacuity. 
He touched the H of his thigh. Cen. xxii. 25. 
5. Paſſage; canal. | 
The little ſprings and rills are. conveyed through 
little channels into the main Hollou ot the aque- 
duct. Addiſen on Italy. 
To HOL LOW. wv. a. [from the noun.] Jo 
make hollow; to excavate. 
Trees, rudely b2//o40'd, did the waves ſuſtain, _ 
'Ere ſhips in triumph plow'd the watry plain. Dryd. 
Multitudes were employed in the ſinking of wells, 
and the ho//owwing of trees. Spectator. 
To HoLLow. v. 2. [This is written by 
neglect of etymology for hella, See 
Hor .La.| 'To ſhout; to hoot. 


This unſeen judge will wait, and in your ear 
Will Hello, rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dryden. 
I paſs for a diſaffected perſon and a murderer, 
becaule I do not hoot and He, and make a noiſe. 
Addiſon. 
He with his hounds comes bo//owing from the 
ſtable, 

Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a _ 

ope. 


Friaor. 


Prior. 


1. With cavities, 


2. Unfaithfully; inſincerely; diſhoneſtly, 


O earth, bear witneſs, 
And crown what I profeſs with kind event, 
If I fpeak true; if V, invert 


W hat beſt is boaded me, to miſchief! Shakeſpeare. 
You ſhall arraign your conſcience, 

And tiy your penitence, if it be ſound, 

Or Holo put on. Shakeſpeare. 


Hou'LLOWNESS, 2. . [from Hollœar. 


HOL 
1, Cavity; ſtate of being hollow. 


If you throw a ftone or a dart, they give no 
ſound; no more do bullets, except they happen to 


neſs penneth the air. Bacon. 

have ſeen earth taken up by a ſtrong wind, io 
that there remained great empty h«//owneſs in the 
place. Hakewwit, 

An heap of ſand or fine powder will ſuffer no 
hollowneſs within them, though they be dry ſub- 
ſtances. Burnet, 

2. Deceit; infincerity; treachery. 

Thy youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 
Nor are thoſe empty-hearted, whoſe low found 
Reverbs no holloywneſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

People, young and raw, and ſoft natured, think 


friendſhip a ſure price of any man's: but when 
experience ſhall have ſhewn them the hardneſs of 
moſt hearts, the hbc//owneſs of others, and the 
baſeneſs and ingratitude of almoſt all, they will 
then find that a triend is the gitt of God, and that 
he only who made hearts can unite them. South, 
Ho'LLOwWROOT. z. J. | hollow and rot.] A 
plant. . Ainſworth. 
Ho'LL.Y. . . [ holeyn, Saxon.] A plant. 
The leaves are ſet about the edges with long, ſharp, 

ſtiff prickles: the berries are ſmall, round, and ge- 


ftriated ſeeds in each. Of this tree there are ſe- 
veral ſpecies; tome variczated in the leaves, ſome 


with yellow berries, and ſome with white. Adiller. 
Faireſt bloſſoms drop with every blait ; 
But the brown beauty will like Sui laſts Gay. 


Some to the Hui hedge 

Neſtling repair, and to the thicket ſome; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn, Thomſone 
Ho'ti,YHOCK. . J. [Holipec, Saxon, com- 
monly called ho/y2ak.] Roſemallow. It 
is in every reſpect larger than the com- 
mon mallow. Miller. 
Holyccks far exceed poppies for their durable. 
neſs, and are very ornamental, Moarlimer. 


/ 
3 — te <e Plants, Ainſworth, 
HoLME. 2. /. | 
I. Holme or hiwime, whether jointly o 
ſingly, comes from the Saxon polme, a 
river iſland; or if the place be not ſuch, 
the ſame word ſignifies alſo a hill, or 
mountain. Gioſon's Camdens 
2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. 
Under what tree did'it thou take them com- 
panying together ?-who anſwered, under a Hum tree. 


Suf. 58. 
The carver Helme, the maple ſeldom inward found. 
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burnt ſacrifice; a ſacrifice of which the 
whole was conſumed by fire, and no- 
thing retained by the offerer. 

Iſaac carried the wood for the ſacrifice, which 
being an 4o/ocarſ?, or burnt-offering, to be con- 
ſumed unto athes, we cannot well conceive a bur- 
then for a boy. Braun. 

Let the eye behold no evil thing, and it is made 
a ſacritice; let the tongue ſpeak no filthy word, 
aud it becomes an oblation ; let the hand do no 
unlawful action, and you render it a Bolccauſt. Ray. 

Eumenes cut a piece from every part of the 
victim, and by this he made it an bo/2carft, or an 
entire facriiice, Brace. 
Ho'LocRarn. 2. /. [ee and yeage.] 

This word is uſed in the Scottiſh law 

to denote a deed written altogetker b 

the granter's own hand. 

Hour. Ihe old preterite and participle 
patſive of help, 
His great love, Q:arp as his ſpur, hath Y him 

To's home before us. Shakeſpeare 


Ho'LeEN, Ihe old participle paſſive of 


kelf. 
6 E In 


be a little hollowed in the caſting, which 4o!/ow- - 


it an ealy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 


neraily of a red colour, containing four triangular - | 


Ho':.0cavusT. 1. .. [e and i,] A 
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 Ho/Ly-wEeEK. . . The week before Eaſter, 
in which the paſſion of our Redeemer is | Hom. adv. [from the noun.] 


HOM 
In a long trunk the found is Holpen, though both 
che mouth and the ear be a handful from the trunk; 


and ſomewhat more hᷣlpen when the hearer is near, 
than when the ſpeaker. Bacon. 


Hols T PR. 2. /. Proll ren. Saxon, a hiding- 


place.] A caſe for a horſeman's piſtol. 
In's ruity Holſters put what meat 
Into bs; hoſe he cou'd not get. Butler. 


Hor, whether at the beginning or ending 
of the name of any place, fignifies that 
it is or hath been woody, from the Saxon 
Þolz, a wood; or ſometimes poſſibly 
from the Saxon hol, 7. e. hollow, eſpe- 


cially when the name ends in un or dun. 


Gibſon. 
HO'LY. = ſhaky, Saxon; heyligh, Dutch, 
from hal, healthy, or in a ſtate of ſalva- 
tion.] 
1. Good; pious; religious. 


See where his grace ſtands *tween two clergymen! | 


And ſee a book of prayer in his hand; | 
True ornaments to know a Hel man, Shakeſp. 
With joy he will embrace you; for he's honoura- 
ble, 


. 


And, doubling that, moſt holy. Shakeſpeare's Cymb. | 


2, Hallowed; conſecrated to divine uſe. 
State, Holy or unhallow'd, what of that? Shakeſp. 
Bare was his hoary head; one Holy hand 

Held forth his laurel crown, and one his ſceptre. 


Dryden. 

3. Pure; immaculate. | 
Common ſenſe could tell them, that the-good 
God could not be pleaſed with any thing cruel; nor 
the moſt holy God with any thing filthy and unclean. 


South. 
4. Sacred. 
An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs, 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. Shak. 


He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled 


Like bly Phœbus' car. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleop. 


Ho'ty-caosTt. x. J. [halls and gat, 
Saxon. 
ble Trinity. | | 

If ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light which muſt 
gulde us, I atk, Row thall any one diſtinguiſh the 
inſpirations of the {To7p-gh:/t # cke, 

Ho'Ly-THURSDAY. z. /. The day on which 
the aſcenſion of our Saviour is comme- 
morated, ten days before Whitſuntide, 


commemorated. | 
Heo'tinay. . / [holy and day.] 
1. The day of ſome ecclefiaſtical feſtival. 
2. Anniverſary feaſt, 


This victory was ſo welcome unto. the Perſians, 
that in memorial thereof they kept that day as one 
ef their ſolemn 4c/y-days. for many years after, 

Knolles's Hiſtory. 

Rome's Holijilays you tell, as if a gueſt 
With the old Romaus you were wont to ſeaſt. 
| EE Waller. 
3. A day of gayety and joy. 

What, have I 'ſcap'd love-letters in the holyday 
time of my beauty, and am I now a ſubject for 
them? Swakeſpeate. 

4. A time that comes feldom. 
Courage is. but a Holyduy kind of virtue, to he 
ſeldom exerciſed, Dryden, 
HOMAGE. z. . [hommage, French; He- 
nag ium, low Latin. ] 
1. Service paid and fealty profeſſed to a 
ſovereign or ſaperior lord. 
Call my ſovereign yours, | 

And do tim Homage as obedient ſubjects. Shakeſp, 

The chiets, in a ſolemn manner, did their Ho- 


mages, and made their oaths of fidelity to the ea:! | 


al Davies. 
2. Obeifance ; reſpect paid by extetnal ac- 
tion. THe 


i 1 


The third perſon of the adora- 


off the object ion clearly. 
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HOM 


Do homage to her. enbam. 
A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay 

They ſaw, and thitherward they bent their way; 

To this both knights and dames their Homage made, 

And due obeiſance to the daiſy paid. Dfygen. 
Go, go, with homage yon proud victors meet! 

Go, lie like dog beneath your maſters' feet. Dryden. 


To HO MACO E. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
reverence by external action; to pay ho- 
nour to; to profeſs fealty. | 

Ho'maGtR. . / [hommager, Fr. from Ho- 
nage.] One who holds by homage of 


ſome ſuperiour lord. 
Thou bluſheſt, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Cæſar's homager. Shakeſpeare. 
His ſubjects, traytors, are received by the duke of 
Bretagne, his homager. Bacimn's Henry VII. | 


HOME. 2. J. [ham, Saxon. ] 
1. His own houſe; the private dwelling. 


I'm now from home, and out of that proviſion 
Which ſhall be needful for your entertainment. | 
| Shakeſpeare. | 
Something like home that is not home is to be de- 
fired; it is found in the houſe of a friend. Temple. 
Home is the ſacred retuge of our life, 
Secur'd from all approaches but a wife. Dryden. 
| When Hector went to ſee 
His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache, 
He found her not at home; for ſhe was gone. Dryd. 
Thoſe who have homes, when home they do repair, 
To a laſt lodging call their wand'ring friends. Dgyd. 


2, His own country. 

How can tyrants ſafely govern home, 
Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance? Shakeſp. 
Their determination is to return to their homes, 
and to trouble you no more. Shakeſpeare. 

With honour to his Home let Theſeus ride, 
With love to friend. 

At home the hateful names of parties ceaſe, 
And factious fouls are weary'd into peace. Dryden. 

They who. paſs heh a foreign country, to- 
wards their native Home, do not uſually give up 
themfelyes to the pleaſures of the place. Atterbury, 
3. The place of conſtant reſidence. 

Flandria, by plenty made the Home of war, 

Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reſtor d. 
| Prior. 

4. Home united to a ſubſtantive, ſignifies 
domeſtick, or of the ſame country. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more 
in value than the importation of foreign, Bacon. 


* 


Dryden. 


1. To one's own habitation. 

One of Adam's children in the mountains lights 
on a glittering ſubſtance; home he carries it to 
Adam, who finds it to be hard, to have a bright 

yellow colour, and exceeding great weight. Locke. 


2. To one's own country. 
3. Cloſe to one's own breaſt or affairs. 


He that encourages treaſon lays the foundation of 
a doariney, that will come Home to himſelf, L' Eftr. 
This is a conſideration that comes home to our in- 
tereſt. Addiſon, 
Theſe conſiderations, propoſed in general terms, 
you will, by particular application, bring ome to 
your own concern. Fake, 


cloſciy ; fully. | 


Craſty enough either to hide his faults, or never 
to ſhew them, but when they might pay Some. Sidney. 


My unprovided body. 

| A loyal fir 

To him thou follow'it: I will. pay thy graces 

Home both in word and deed. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
Accuſe him Bame and home. Shakeſpeat ea 
Men of age object too much, adventure too lit- 

tle, and ſeldom drive net home to the full pe- 

riod; but content themſelves with a mediocrity of | 

ſucceſs. Bacon. 
That cometh up Heme to che buſineſs, and taketh 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


| The gods great mother, when her haz race 1 


4. To the point deſigned; to the utmoſt ; 


With his prepared ſword he charges home | 


Sanderſon. | 
1 
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Break 2 thick array | 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge bome upon him, 
He makes choice of ſome piece of e 

in order to preſs this home, he makes lel⸗ uſe e 

reaſoning. Broome 

I can only refer the reader to the authors that, 
ſelves, who ſpeak very e to the point, Atterlur, 
5. United to a ſubſtantive, it implies "es 
and efficacy. 
| | Poiſon may be falſe; 
The home thruſt of a friendly ſword is ſure, Dryden 
I am ſorry to give him ſuch home thruf;: R bh 
lays himſelf fo open, and uſes ſ little art io wn 
them, that I muſt either do-nothing, or expoſe hig 
weakneſs. Stilling fleets 
Hor BORN. adj. [home and born, | 
1. Native; natural. | 

Though to be thus elemented, arm 

Theſe creatures from Hmeborm intrinfick harm, 


Denne, 


2. Domeſtick; not foreign. 
Num'rous bands 
With homeborn lyes, or tales from foreign lands. 


| Pope. 
Ho'MEBRED. adi. [home and bred.] 8 
1. Native; natural. 
God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to 
draw him early into his church, before other com- 
petitors, Hmebred luſts, or vicious cuſtoms of the 
world, ſhould be able to pretend to him, Hamm, 
2. Not poliſhed by travel; plain; rude; 
artleſs; uncultivated, 
Oaly to me two homebred youths belong. Dyjdes, 
3. Domeſtick; not foreign. 
But if of danger, which hereby doth dell 
* per. evil, Je deſire to hear, 
can you ings tell, Fair weew, 
Fils once happy hand, | ”R 
By homebred fury rent, long groan'd. Phillits, 
Ho'MEFELT. ad}. ¶ home and felt.) Inward; 
rivate. 5 
Vet they in pleaſing ſlumber lull'd the ſenſe, 
And in ſweet madneſs robb'd it of itſelf; 
But ſuch a ſacred and Sm felt delight, 
Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs, 
I never heard till now. Malter. 
Happy next him who to theſe ſhades retires, 
Whom nature charms, and whom the rwſe inſpires, 
Whom humbler joys of Homefelt quiet pleaſe, 


Succeflive ſtudy, exerciſe, and eaſc. Pete. 
Ho'mE L2LY. adv. from Homely.] Rudely; 


inelegantly. | 2 
Ho MELIN ESS. 2. . [from homely.) Plain- 
neſs; rudeneſs ; coarſeneſs. 
Homer has opened a great field of raillery to men 
of more delicacy than greatneſs of genius, by th: 
homelineſs of ſome of his ſentiments. Addiſns 


Ho'MELY. adj. [from home.) Plain; home: 
ſpun; not elegant; not beautiful; nat 
fine; coarfe ; rude. It is uſed both of 
perſons and things. 


Each place kandſome without curioſity, and he 
without loathſomeneſs. S7anys 
Within this wood, out of a rock did riſe 
A ſpring of water, mildly tumbling down; 
Whereto approached not in any wiſe | 
The homely ſhepherd, nor the ruder clown. Spenſit, 
Like rich hangings in an Hamely houſe, _ 
So wos his will in his old feeble body. Shazeſpeart 
Be plain, good ſony and homely in thy drift; 
Riddling confeflion finds but riddling ſurift. * 
Home keeping youth have ever Hmely wits. Shak, 
Our ſtomachs will make what's homely ſavoury. 
Sate. 
It is for Humely features to keep home 3. FE 
They had their name thence. ; Mit 
Tt is obſerved by ſome, that there is note“ 
homely but loves a looking-glaſs. Laus 
Their homely fare diſpatch'd, the hungry baut, 
Invade their trenchers next. Dyar, 
Now Strephon daily entertains 1 
His Chloe in the homelicft ſtrains. Sai. 


i d 
Homely perſons, the more they ee 


HOM 
4kenſelyes, the more they expoſe the defects they | 


in. g 

0 want to hi E. 3 Clarendon. 
a HouEL. V. adv. Plainly ; coarſely ; rudely. 
e of Thus, like tne god his father, Homely dreſt, 


He ſtrides into che hall a horrid gueſt, 


wy ELYS. 1. %. A kind of filh. Ainw. 
2 Hon zEMA“D E. adj, [home and made.] Made 
Ice 


at home ; not manufactured in foreign 


arts. > 
A tax laid on your native product, and homemade 


ary commodities, makes them yield leſs to the firſt ſeller. 
: be | Locke. 
= Ho MER. 2. ſe A Hebrew meaſure of about 


three pints. 
An homer of barley ſeed ſhall be valued at fiſty 


ſhekels of ſilver. | „ xxvil. 16. 
Hou ESF UN. adj, [home and ſpun.] 
1. Spun or wrought at home; not made by 
regular manu facturers. . 

Inſtead of homeſpum coifs were ſeen 

Good pinners, edg'd with colberteen. 
2. Not made in foreign countries. 

He appeared in a ſuit of Englith broad- cloth, very 
plain, but rich: every thing he wore was ſubſtan- 


718 
Swift. 


tial, honeſt, homeſpun ware. i Addiſon. 
n, to „Plain; coarſe; rude ; homely ; inelegant. 
eom· They ſometimes put on when they go aſhore, lang 
| the ſleeveleſs coats of HC cotton. Sandy's Travels, 
nord. We lay, in our Hon νάe Engliſh proverb, He 


killed two birds with one itone. Dryden, 
Our homeſpur authors mult forſake the field, 
And Shakeipeare to the loft Scarlatti yield. Addiſon. 
Homiseu'n. 2. /. A coarſe, inelegant, 
rude, untaught, ruſtick man, Not in uſe, 
What hempen Homeſhuns have we ſwaggering here, 
do near the cradle of the tairy queen? Shakeſpeare. 
Ho'MESTALL» | #. fo [ham and preve, 
Ho'MesTEAD. j Saxon. ] The place of 


the houſe. 
Both houſe and homeſtead into ſeas are borne, 
And rocks are from their own foundations torn, 
| Dryden. 
Ho'MEWARD. adv. [Pam and peanð, 
HomewarRDs, Saxon. ] Towards home; 
towards the native place; towards the 
place of reſidence. 
Then Urania hometard did ariſe, | 
Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry eyes. Sidney. 
My affairs 
Do even drag me Home d ard. 
Since fuch love's natural ſtation is, may ſtill 
My love deſcend, and journey down the hill, 
Not panting after growing beauties ; ſo 
1 ſhall ebb on with them who Home ward go. Donne. 


Mater. a 
1 
iſpires, 


Pete; 
dely; 


Plains 


es Look bomeward, angel now, and melt with ruth ; 
14. And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapleſs youth! Milton. 
g Lake a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
home: Which claptheir wings, and cleave the liquid ſky, 
; not Which homeward from their wat' ry paſtures borne, 
They fing, and Aſia's lakes their notes return. Dryd. 


1th of 


hat now remains, | 
But that once more we tempt the wat'ry plains, 
And wand' ring bomewards, ſeek our ſafety hence. 
TS | Dryden. 
han eIDE. z. J. {| homicide, Fr. Bomicidium, 
1. Murder; manquelling. | 
The apoſtles command to abſtain from blood: 


d bent 
Stantys 


Spenſet 


def tear. r. e this according to the law of nature, and it 
its wn i ſeem, that homicide only is forbidden; but con- 
Shake. "LE it in reference to the law of the Jews, about 


s, Shak, 
youry. 


5 500. 


which the queſtion was i 
„and it ſhall eaſily appear to 
e other ſenſe, and a truer, ws 1 ex- 
5 * a. of eating, and not of ſhedding blood. Hooker. 
* Zeltruction, In the following lines it 
15 not proper. | 
n wonder is't that black detraction thrives ! 
micide of names is leſs than lives. Dryden. 


Milt. 
none 9 
Hic. 


band 


Din 3 { Lomicide, Fr. homicida, Lat.] A mur- 
erer; a manſlayer. | 
Sulf. J's undertake the death of all the world, 
. ae might I lire one hour in your ſueet boſon, 
vemlelith | N 


Shakeſpeare, 


| 


( 


Dryden. | 


HON 
— IF 1 thought that, 1 tell thee, homc ide, 
Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 
His conq'ring arms, with corps to ſtre the field. 
5 Dryden. 
HouicIDAL. adj, [from Homicide.] Mur- 
derous ; bloody. 
The troop forth iſſuing from the dark receſs, 

With homicidal rage, the king oppreſs. Pope. 
HomiLEg'TICAL. adj. [opinared;,] Social; 
converſible. | 

His life was holy, and when he had leiſure for re- 
tirements, ſevere: his virtues active chiefly, and 
bomiletical ; not thoſs lazy ſullen ones of the cloyſter. 

| Atterbury. 
Ho'mrry. x. J. [homilie, French; d,. 
A diſcourſe read to a congregation. 


Homilies were a third kind of readings uſual in 
former times; a moſt commendable inſtitution, as 
well then to ſupply the caſual, as now the neceſſary 
de ſect of ſermons. „„ 

What tedious Homily of love have you wearied 
your pariſhioners withal, and never cried have pa- 
tience, good people! Shakejpeare's As you like it. 

If we ſurvey the homilies of the ancient church we 

| ſhall diſcern that, upon feſtival days, the ſubject of 
the 4omily was conſtantly the buſineſs of the day. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

HOMOGE NEAL. { adj. ¶ homogene, Fr. 

HOMOGENEOUS. & oeywn;.] Having 

the ſame nature or principles; ſuitable to 


each other. 

The means of reduction, by the fire, is but by 
congregation of homogeneal parts. Bacon, 
Ice is a ſimilary body, and —_—_— concretion, 
whoſe material is properly water. Brown's Ful. Err. 
An homogeneous mals of one Kind is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable from any other; gold from iron, ſulphur 
from allum, and ſo of the reſt, Woodward. 
The light, whoſe rays are all alike refrangible, 1 
call ſimple, Hhomogencal, and ſimilar: and that, 
whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible, than others, I 

call compound, heterogeneal, and diſſimilar. 
Newton. 


Homoce'ntarNness. J . J [from Homo- 
HoMOGENETTx. geneous, or ho- 
Ho MOGENREOUSsN ESS. mageneal.  Par- 


ticipation of the ſame principles or na- 
ture; ſimilitude of kind. 
The mixtures acquire a greater degree of fluidity 
and ſimilarity, or homogeneity of parts. Arbuthnot. 
Upon this ſuppoſition of only different diameters, 
it is impoſfible to account for the homogeneity or ſimi- 
larity of the ſecerned liquors. Cheyne. 
Ho'MoGENY. 2. J. [oweywiz.] Joint nature. 
Not uſed. | 
By the driving back of the principal ſpirits, which 
preſerve the conſiſtence of the body, their govern- 
ment is diſſolved, and every part z<turneth to his 
nature or Homogeny. Bacon, 
Homo'Locous. adj. ¶ homologue, Fr. 6ppc- 
20y©>.] Having the ſame manner or pro- 
portions. | 
Homo'nyMovs. adj. [homonyme, Fr. d- 
wo.) Denominating different things; 
equivocal; ambiguous. 


As words fignifying the ſame thing are called 
 ſynonymoys, ſo equivocal words, or thoſe which ſig- 
© nify ſeveral things, are called bomorrymons, or am- 

biguous; and when perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous 
words, with a deſign to deceive, it is called equ;yo- 
cation, Watts. 


Homo'nyMY. x. /. [homonymie, Fr. 0puc- 
pi.) Equivocation; ambiguity, 

Homo'ronovs, adj. [owera®-.j Equable; 

ſaid of ſuch diſtempers as keep a conſtant 
tenour of riſe, ſtate, and declenſion. 

Quincy, 

Honxe. z. J. [This word M. Caſaubon de- 

rives from «xo; Junius from Vagſæen, 


* kW — Y f - . 

* Welſh; Sinner, who is always rational. 
from Þxn, Saxon, a ftone; hænan, to 
ſtone. ] A whetſtone for a raſor. 

A hone and a parer to pare away graſs. Tu er. 

To Hong. v. x. [ hongian, Saxon.] To 
pine; to long for any thing. 

HO NES T. adj. [honeſte, Fr. honeftus, Lat.] 

1. Upright; true; ſincere. 

ny art thou? 4 he 

A very Hong hearted fellow, and as poor as t 
—4 1 7 reo ff. 
An honeft phyſician leaves his patient, when he 
can contribute no further to his health. Temple, 
The way to relieve ourſelves from thoſe ſophi!ms, 
is an Honeſt and diligent enquiry into the real uature 
and cauſes of things. Mautta, 

2. Chaſte. | 

Wives may be merry, and yet Bongſt too. Shakeſp. 
3. Juſt; righteous; giving to every man 
is due. | 
Tate will ſubſcribe, but fix no certain day, 
He's honeſt, and as wit comes in, will pay. Tat. 
Ho'NesTL V. adv. [from Fey, 
1, Uprightly; juſtly, 
It doth make me tremble, „ 
There ſhould thoſe ſpirits yet breathe, that when 
they cannot 
Live honey, would rather periſh baſely. Ben Jonſon, 
For ſome time paſt all propoſals from private per- 
ſons to advance the publick ſervice, however hexeftly 


the king's face. 
2. With chaſtity; modeſtly, 
| Ho'ntsTY. 2. /. Thonneftets, 
Lat.] Juſtice; truth; virtue; purity» . 

Thou ſhalt not have thy huſband's lands. 
Why, then mine honefty ſhall be my dower. 

| Shakeſps 

Goodneſs, as that which makes men prefer their 
duty and their promiſe before their paſſions or their 
intereſt, and is properly the object of truſt, in our 
language goes rather by the name of Honey; though 
what we call an honeſt man, the Romans called a 
good man; and Honcſiy, in their language, as well 
as in French, rather fignifies a compoſition of thoſe 
qualities which generally acquire honour and eſteem, 


Swifts 


Temples 
Ho'n1eD. adj. [from honey. ] 
1. Covered with honey, | 
The bee with honed thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth ſing. 


; Ailton. 
2. Sweet; luſcious. | 
When he ſpeaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and bonied ſentences.” Shakeſpeare, 

Lock now for no enchanting voice, nor fear . 
The bait of Haney'd words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton. 


HO'NEY. z. /. [hunig, Saxon; Boni 
Dutch; Fonec, honag, German.] 3 85 

1. A thick, viſcous, fluid ſubſtance, of a 
whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, ſweet to the 


vinous on fermentation, inflammable, li- 
quable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
ſmell. Of honey, the firſt and fineſt kind 


is virgin honey, not very firm and of a 


fragant ſmell: it is the ſirſt produce of 


the ſwarm, obtained by draining the 


combs without preſſing. The ſecond is 
often almoſt ſolid, procured by preſſure: 
and the worſt is the common yellow ho- 
ney, extracted by heating the combs, and 
then preſſing them. In the flowers of 

lants, by certain glands near the baſis 
in the petals, is ſecreted a ſweet juice, 


which the bee, by means of its probo- 


ſcis or trunk, ſucks vp, and diſcharges 


| again from the ſtomach throngh the 
[ Pu 


6 E 2 mouth 


and innocently deſigned, have been called flying in 


Fr. honeftas, | 


taſte, ſoluble in water; and becoming 
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Hon Rx-sV ck LE. . /. [caprifolium, Latin. 


HON 


mouth into the comb. The honey de. 


poſited in the comb, is deſtined for the 
oung offspring: but in hard ſeaſons the 
he are reduced to the neceſſity of feed- 
ing on it themſelves, Hill. 
So work the honey bees, 
Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 


The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shakeſpeare. 


' Touching his education and firſt foſtering, ſome 
affirm, that he was fed by b:zey bees. Raleigh's Hiſt, 
In ancient time there was a kind of honey, which, 
either of its own nature, or by art, would grow as 
hard as ſugar, and was not ſo luſcious as ours. Bacon. 


When the patient is rich, there's no fear of 


phylicians about him, as thick as waſps to a honey 
pot. L' Eftrange. 
Honey is the moſt elaborate production of the 
vegetable kind, being a moſt exquiſite vegetable ſope, 
refolvent of the bile, balſamick and pectoral: honey 
contains no inflammable ſpirit, before it has felt 
the force of fermentation; for by diſtillation it affords 
nothing that will burn in the fire. Arbuthnot. 
New wine, with Honey temper'd milk we bring; 
Then living waters from the cryſtal ſpring. Pope. 
2, Sweetneſs; luſciouſneſs. 
The king hath found 
Matter againſt him, that for ever mars 


The horney of his language. Shakeſpeare. 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancy's ſpring, but ſorrow's fall. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Sweet; ſweetneſs: a name of tenderneſs. 


[ Mel; corculum. | 
Honey, you ſhall be well deſir'd in Cyprus; 
I've found great love amongſt them. Oh, my ſweet, 
I prattie out of faſhion, and I dote. bn Othello. 
Why, Hane y bird, I bought him on purpoſe for thee, 
Dryden. 
To Ho'ney. wv. z. [from the noun.] To 


talk fondly. 


Nay, but to live 
In the rank ſweat of an inceftuous bed, 
Stew d in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the naſty ſty. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


_ Ho'nevy-Bac. 2. /. [honey and bag. 


The, honey-bag is the ſtomach, which bees always 
fill to ſatisty, and to ſpare, vomiting up the greater 
part of the honey to be kept againſt Winter. Grew. 

Ho'nety-coMB. 2. /. | honey and comb. The 
cells of wax in which the bee ſtores her 
honey. ; 

All theſe a milk-white horey-comb ſurround, 
Which in the midſt the country banquet — 2 

ryden. 
Ho'xEY-COMBED. adj. ¶ homey and wmb.| 
Spoken of a piece | ordnance flawed with 


little cavities by being ill caſt. 
A mariner having diſcharged his gun, which was 
beney-combed, and loading it ſuddenly again, the 
wder took fire. Wiſeman. 
O'NEY-DEW. 2. . | honey and dew.] Sweet 
dew. | 
There is a honey-dew which hangs upon their 
leaves, and breeds inſets. 
| Mortimer. 
How honey. dews embalm the fragrant morn, 
And the fair oak with luſcious ſweets adorn. Carb. 
Ho'Nex-FLOWER. z. /. [ melanthus, Latin. } 
A plant. | 
It hath a perennial root, and the appearance o 
a ſhrub. This plant produces large ſpikes of cho- 
colate- coloured flowers in May, in each of which is 
contained a large quantity of black ſweet liquor, 
from whence it is ſuppoſed to derive its name. Miller. 
Ho N EY-OG NAT. z. /. [mellio, Latin; honey 
and gnat.] An inſect. Ainſworth. 
Ho'/nEgy-:400N. A. /. [honey and moon.] The 


Grit month after marriage when there is 


nothing but tenderneſs and pleaſure. 
A man ſhould keep his finery for the latter ſeaſon 
of marriage and not begin to dreſs till the Soney-moon 
| Addiſon. 


Woodbine, 


4 


4 


HON 


whatſoever tree ſtands near it: the flowers are tu- 
bulous and oblong, conſiſting of one leaf, which 
opens towards the top, and is divided into two lips; 
the uppermoſt of which is ſubdivided into two, and 
the lowermoſt is cut into many ſegments: the tube 
of the flowers is bent, ſomewhat reſembling a 
huntſman's horn, They are produced in cluſters, 
and are very ſweet. Miller enumerates ten ſpecies, 
of which three grow wild in our hedges. 

Bid her ſteal into the pleached bower, 
Where Honey: ſuc bler, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter; like to favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 


Againſt the power that bred it. Shakeſpeare. 
| Watch upon a bank TED 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting 4orey-ſuckle. Milton. 


Then meltoil beat and boneyſucklcs pound; 

With theſe alluring favours ſtrew the ground. Dryden. 
Ho'neyYLEss. adj, [from Honey.] Being 
without honey. | | 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them horeyleſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Ho'nty-wokrT. 2. J. [cerinthe, Latin. A 
plant. 

Ho'noRaRY. adj. ¶ Honorarius, Latin. 

I. Done in honour; made in honour. 

There was probably ſome diſtinction made among 
the Romans between ſuch honorary arches erected to 
emperors, and thoſe that were raiſed to them on the 
account of a victory, which are properly triumphal 
arches, Addiſon on Italy. 

This monument is only honorary, tor the aſhes 
of the emperor lie elſewhere. Addiſon on Italy. 

2, Conferring honour without gain. | 

The Romans abounded with little honorary re- 
wards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, 
gave only place and diſtinction to the perſon who 
received them. Addiſon. 


HO'NOUR. 2. /. ¶ Honeur, French; honor, 


Latin. ] 
1. Dignity ; high rank. 
2. Reputation; fame. | 
A man is an ill huſband of his Honour, that 
entereth into any action, the failing wherein may 
difgrace him more than the carrying of it through 
can honour him. Bacon. 
3. The title of a man of rank. Not now 


uſed. 
Return unto thy lord, 
Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils: 
His 4ozour and myſelf are at the one; 
And at the other is my good friend Cateſby. Shakeſp. 
4. Subject of praiſe. 
Thou happy father, 
Think that the cleareſt gods, who make them honours 
Ot man's impolſlibilities, have preſerv'd thee. Shake. 
5. Nobleneſs of mind; ſcorn of meanneſs; 
magnanimity. 5 
Now thall Liee thy love; what motive may 
Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wife ? ; 
— That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 
His Honour, Oh, thine 4onour, Lewis; thine Honour. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
If by honour is meant any thing diftin& from 
conſcience. tis no more than a regard to the cenſure 
and eſteem of the world. | Rogers. 
6. Reverence; due veneration. TO do Ho- 


nour 18 to treat with reverence. 

They take thee for cheir mother, 
And every day dv honour to thy grave. Shakeſpeare. 
His Grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his itate at door, mongſt purſuivants. 
—— — Ha! *tis he, indeed! 
Is this the honour they do one another? Shakeſpeare. 

This is a duty in the fiſth commandment, re- 
quired towards our prince and our parent, under the 
name of Honour; a reſpect, which, in the notion o- 
it, implies a mixture ot love and fear, and, in the 
object, equally ſuppoles goodneſs and power. Rogers. 

7. Chaſtity. | | 
Be ſhe Honour flaw'd, 

J have three daughters, the eldeſt is eleven; | 
If this prove true, they'll pay for'ts Shakeſpeare. 


Tt hath a climbing ſtalk, which twiſts itfelf about] 


q 


HON - 
She dwells fo ſecurely on the excellency of hee 
honour, that the folly of my ſoul dares not preſeng 
itſelf: ſhe is too bright to be looked againſt, Shag, 
8. Dignity of mien, | 
Two of far nobler ſhape, ere and tall, 
Godlike erect! with native hozour clad, 
In naked-majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all. 
9. Glory; boaſt. 
A late eminent perſon, the boner of his pro. 
feſſion for integrity and learning. Burnet's Theory, 
10. Publick mark of reſpeR. 
He ſaw his friends, who whelm'd beneath the 


Milian. 


waves, 
Their fun'ral Hanours claim'd, and aſk'd their quict 
graves. | Drye, 


Such diſcourſes, on ſuch mournfu! occaſions 3; 
theſe, were inſtituted not ſo much in hore of the 
dead, as for the uſe of the living. Atterb.ry, 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, fame 1 

| heap together a little dirt that ſha!l bury them in 
the end; others to gain an 49novr, that, at beſt, 
can be celebrated but by an incontiderable part of 
the world, and is envied and calumniated be more 
than tis truly given. Wak-'s Preparation fer Death, 
11. Privileges of rank or birth, 
Henry the ſeventh, truly pitying 
My father's loſs, like a molt royal prince, 
Reſtor'd to me my honours; and, from ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Shakeſpeare, 

Honours were conferred upon Antonin? by Ha. 

drian in his infancy. Vetton's Roman Hij, 
12. Civilities paid. | 

Then here a flave, or if you will a lord, 

To do the honours, and to give the word. 
13. Ornament ; decoration, 

The fire then ſhook the -ozowrs of his head, 

And from his brows damps of oblivion ſhed. Dry, 
14. Honour, or on my honour, is a form of 
proteſtation uſed by the lords in judicial 
- deciſions. 

My hand to thee, my honour on my promiſe, 

| Shakefpcaits 
To Ho'/NouR. v. 3. [honnorer, French; |: 

noro, Latin.) | | 
1. To reverence; to regard with veners- 


tion. 

He was called our father, and was continually 
honoured of all men, as the next perſon unto tis 
king. Ejih. xvi. i 
The poor man is honoured for his ſkill, and tht 
rich man is honoured for his riches.  Zccle/. x. 52, 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more 
in riches ? Ecciiſ. x. 5 

How lov'd, how Honour d once, avails a not. 

6 


Pope, 


2. To dignify; to raiſe to greatneſs. 
We nouriſh 'gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition, 
Which we ourſelves have plow'd for, ſow'd and ſcat- 
: ter' d, 
By mingling them with us, the Hπνuαẽ4m nun ber. 
| Shake, 
I will harden Pharaoh's heart, that he ſhall fc. 
low after them, and I will be honoured upon Pha. 
raoh, and upon all his hoſt, that the Egypuans miy 
know that 1 am the Lord. Ex. xiv, 
Ho'n0URABLE. adj. | honorable, French, ] 


1. Illuſtrious ; noble. | 
Who hath taken this counſel againſt Tyre, tit 
crowning city, whoſe merchants ae princes, whole 
traffickers are the honourable of the earth) 
[ſa. Mili. d 
2. Great; magnanimous; generous. 
Sir, I'll tell you, : 
Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him | 
That I think Boncurable. Shakeſpeatt 
3. Conferring honour. | 
Think'ſt thou it honourable for a nobleman | 
Still to remember wrongs ? Shakeſpeare 
Then warlike kings, who for their country ue 
And Senourable wounds from battle brought. J ; 
Many of thoſe perſons, who put this ion e 
taſk on me, were more able to perform it 3 
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Accompanied with tokens of honour, 
* Sith this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguiſh, rather than of crime hath been, 
Preſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom; 
And in the mean, vouchſafe her honourable tomb. 


Spenſer, 
Not to be diſgraced. | 
5 Here's a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming 
down of thy fat woman:;—let her deſcend, my cham- 
ders are honourable. - | Shakeſp. 
6. Free from taint ; free from reproach. 
As he was honourable in all his acts, fo in this, 
that he took Joppe for an haven. I Mac. xiv. 5. 
Methinks I could not die any where fo contented 
35 in the king's company, his cauſe being juſt and 
his quarrel honourab 3 | ; hak, 
„ Honeſt ; without intention of deceit, 
The earl ſent again to know if they would enter- 
tain their pardon, in caſe he ſhould come in per- 


ſon, and aſſure it: they anſwered, they did conceive- 


him to be ſo honourable, that from himſelf the 
would moſt thankfully embrace it. Hayward. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow. 
Shakeſp. 

8. Equitable, 

Ho'woURABLENESS. . /. [from honour- 
able.) Eminence ; magnificence ; gene- 
roſity. 1 4 | 

Ho'NoURABLY. adv. [from honourable. ] 

1. With tokens of honour, 

The rev'rend abbot, 
With all his convent, Honourably receiv'd him. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly. 

After fome fix weeks, which the king did H- 
naurably interpoſe, to give ſpace to his brother's in- 
terceſſion, he was arraigned of high treaſon, and 
condemned. Bacon. 

3. Reputably; with exemption from re- 
roach. | | 

"Tis juſt, ye gods! and what J well deſerve: 

Why did J not more honourably ſtarve! Dryden. 

Ho'x0URER. 2. J. [from Honour.] One 
that honours; one that regards with ve- 
neration. | 8 

I mutt not omit Mr. Gay, whoſe zeal in your 
concern is worthy a friend and bonunrer, Pope. 

Hoop, in compoſition, is derived from the 
Saxon pad, in German Heit, in Dutch 
Heid. It denotes quality; character; con- 
dition: as, knighthoed ; childhood ; father- 
had. Sometimes it is written after the 
Dutch, as maidenhead. Sometimes it is 
taken collectively: as, brotherhood, a con- 
fraternity: /ferhood, a company of ſiſters. 

Hoop. 11. . 
hepod, head.] 

1. The upper covering of a woman's head. 


In velvet, white as ſnow, the troop was gown'd : 
Their Sede and ſleeves the ſame. 


2. Any thing drawn upon the head, and 
wrapping round it. ; 
He undertook fo to muffle up himſelf in his hood, 
that none ſhould diſcern him. Weiton. 
The laceraa came, from being a milita-y habit, 


to be a common dreſs: it had a hood, which could 


be leparated from and joined to it. Arbuthnot. 
3. A covering put. over the hawk's eyes, 
when he is not to fly. 
4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the 
_back of a graduate, to mark his degree. 
To Hoop. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dreſs in a hood. 
The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 
he triar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. Pope. 
2. To blind, as with a hood. | 
While grace is ſaying, I'll hood mine eyes 
us with my hat, and ſigh, and ſay, Amen. Shak. 
3. To cover. Fr | 


[ pod, Saxon, probably from 


Dryden. 


An hollow eryftal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above; 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 
And Hood the flames that to their quarry ſtrove, 
| Dryden. 
Ho'opman Blind. u. /. A play in which 
the perſon hooded is to catch another, 
and tell the name; blindman's buff, 
What devil was't, 


That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman blind? 
h Shakeſpeare. 
To Ho'op-wink. vb. a. Bad and wink. ] 


1. To blind with ſomething bound over the 
eyes. : 

They willingly hood-winking themſelves from 
ſeeing his faults, he often abuſed the virtue of courage 
to defend his foul vice of injuſtice. Sidney. 

We will bind and ho9d-wink him fo, that he ſhall 
ſuppoſe he is carried into the leaguer of the ad- 
verſaries. Shakeſpeare. 

Then ſhe who hath been hood-wink'dfrom her birth, 
Doth firſt herſelf within death's mirrour fee. Davies. 

So have I ſeen, at Chriſtmas ſports, one loſt, 

And, hood-wink'd, for a man embrace a pot. 
| Ben Jonſon. 

Satan is fain to Had. ui] thoſe that ſtart. 

Decay of Piety. 

Prejudice fo dexterouſly hood-winks men's minds 
as to keep them in the dark, with a belief that they 


are more in the light, Locke. 
| . Muſt1 wed Rodogune? 
Fantaſtick cruelty of 4ood-wink'd chance! Rowe, 


On high, where no hoarſe winds or clouds reſort, 

The 4o0d-wink'd goddeſs keeps her partial court. 
| | Garth. 
2. To cover; to hide. 

Be patient; for the prize, I'll bring thee to, 

Shall bood-wirk this miſchance. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To deceive; to impoſe upon. 

She delighted in infamy, .which often ſhe had 
uſed to her huſband's ſhame, filling all men's ears, 
but his, with reproach ; while he, hy5d-wwink'd 
with kindneſs, leaſt of all men knew who ftruck 
him. , Sidney. 

HOOF. 2. /. [hop, Saxon; He, Dutch.] 
The hard horny ſubſtance on the feet of 
graminivorous animals. 

With the Y of his horſes ſhall he tread down 
all thy ſtreets. Exek. xxvi. 11. 

The bull and ram know the uſe of their horas as 
well as the horſe of his 50/5. More. 


Ho'oFED. adj. [from hozf.] Furniſhed with 
hooks. | 

Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the ſwifteſt; 

of all the hogfed, the horſe is the molt beautiful; 

of all the clawed, the lion is the ſtrongeſt. Grew, 


HooF-BoU ND. ad;. [ hosf and bound. 
A horſe is ſaid to be þ-:f-bound when he has a 


pain in the fore-feet, occaſioned by the dryneſs and 
contraction or narrow neſs of the horn of the quarters, 
which ſtraitens the quarters of the heels, and often- 
times makes the horſe lame. A hoo-49und horſe 
has a narrow heel, the fides of which come too near 
one another, inſomuch that the fieſh is kept too 
tight, and has not its natural extent. Faurrier's Die, 


HOOK. . . [hoce, Saxon; heech, Dutch. ] 
1. Any thing bent ſo as to catch hold: as, 
a ſhepherd's hook and pot hooks. 


This falling not, Wor that they had not far enough 
undermined it, they aſſayed with great houks and 
ſtrong ropes to have puulled it down. Knolles. 


2. The curvated wire on which the bait is 
hung for fiſhes, and with which the fiſh 
is pierced. | | 

Like unto golden hooks, 

My bended h-ck ſhall pierce 

Their flimy jaws. - Shakeſpeare. 
Though divine Plato thus of pleaſures thought, 

They us with hooks and baits, like tiſhes, caught. 

Denham. 


3- A ſnare; a trap, 


That from the fooliſh fiſh their baits do hide. Spenſer. | 


HOO 
A hop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for, beſides that S of wiving, 
Fairneſs, which ftrikes the eye. Shakeſpeare. 
4. An iron to: ſeize the meat in the caldron. 
About the caldron many cooks accoil'd, 
With hooks and ladles, as need did require; 
The while the viands in the veſſel boil'd. F. Queen. 
5. A ſickle to reap corn. 
Peaſe are commonly reaped with a Hool at the end 
of a long ſtick. Mortimer. 
6. Any inſtrument to cut or lop with. 
Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 


Like ſlaſhing Bentley with his deſperate hook. Pope. 


7. The part of the hinge fixed to the poſt ; 
whence the proverb, of the hooks, Br in 


diſarder. | 
My doublet looks, 
Like him that wears it, quite F o' tbe hooks. 


Cleaveland. : 


She was horribly bold, meddling and expenſive, 
eaſily put off the hebe, and monſtrous hard to be 


pleaſed again. L' Eftrarge. 
While Sheridan is off the hooks, 3 
And friend Delany at his books. Swift, 
8. Hook. [In huibandry.] A field ſown 
two years running. Ainſworth. 


9. Hook or Crock, One way or other; by 
any expedient ; by any means direct or 
oblique. Ludicrous. 

Which he by 4-94 or cron had gather'd, 

And for his own inventions father'd, Hudibras. 

He would bring him by , or crook into his 
quarrel. | Dryd. 

To Hook. wv. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To catch with a hook. 

The huge jack he had caught was ſerved up for 
the firit diſh : upon our fitting down to it, he gave 
us a long account how he had H, it, played 
with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon 
the bank. : Adaiſon. 

2. To intrap; to inſnare. 

3. Io draw as with a hook. 

But ſhe Ne 

I can hook to me. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

4. To faſten as with an hook. E 


5. To draw by force or artifice. 

There are many branches of the natural law no 
way reducible to the two tables, unleſs booted in by 
tedious conſequences. Norris. 

Hook ED. adj. from Hof.] Bent; curvated. 

G-ryps ſignities eagle or vulture; from whence the 
epithet gryps, for an Hd or aquiline noſe. Brown, 

Now thou threaten'ſt, with unjuſt decree, 

To ſeize the prize which I fo dearly bought : 
Mean match to thine ; fer 1:1 above the reſt, 
Thy Hd rapacious hands uſurp the beſt. Dryden, 

Caterpillars have claus and feet: the claus are 
hooked, to take the better hold in climbing from 
twig to twig, and hanging on the backſides of leaves. 

ö Grew 
Ho'oxtDNEss. 2. /. | from hooked.) St 
of being bent like a hook. _ 
Hook xo'sED. adj. [hook and wſe.] Having 
the aquiline noſe riſing in the middle. 
I may juſtly ſay with the Hoon fellow of 


Rome there, Cæſar, I came, faw, and overcame. 
| Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
HOOP. »./. ¶ Hep, Dutch. 


1. Any thing circular by which ſomething 
elſe is bound, particularly caſks or barrels, 


Thou ſhalt prove a ſhelter to thy friends, 
A hucp of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united veſſel of their blood | 
Shall never leak. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
_ If I knew | 
What hoop would hold us ſtaunch, from edge to edge 
O' th? world, I would purſue it. Shakeſpeare, 

A quarrel, ho, already! what's the matter ? 

— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shakeſp. 

To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain, 


What 402ps of iron could my ſpleen contain! Dry. . 


And learned Athens to our art mutt ſtoop, 


Could ſhe behold us tumbling through a hoop. Pepe. 
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2. To cry as an owl. 


HOP 


2. The whalebone with which women. ex- 
tend their petticoats; a farthingale. 
At coming in you ſaw her ſtoop : 
The entry bruſh'd againſt her hoop. Swift. 
All that hoops are good for is to clean dirty ſhoes, 
and to keep fellows at a diſtance, lariſſa. 
3. Any thing circular. f 
1 have ſeen at Rome an antique ſtatue of Time, 
with a wheel or hop of marble in his hand, Addiſon. 
To Hoor. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To bind or encloſe with hoops. 
The thiee bocp'd pot ſhail have ten boops, and 
I will make it felony todrink ſmall beer. e 
The caſks for 5s Majeity's ſhipping were 4ocped 
as a wine-caſk, or Lope with iron. Raleigh. 
2. Io encirele; to claſp; to ſurround. 
If ever henceforth thou q 
Shalt hoop his body more with thy <mbraces, 
1 will deviſe a death. Shakeſp. I/inter's Tale. 
I hoop the firmament, and make = | 
This my embrace the zodiack. Clea vela ud. 
That ſhelly guard, which 4ogps in the eye, and 
Hides the greater part of it, might occativn 18 
miſtake. Grew. 
To HooP. v. u. [from war of avopyun, 
Gothick; or Heupper, French, derived 
from the Gothick. This word is ge- 
-nerally written whoop, which is mare 
proper if we deduce it from the Cothick; 
.and hoop if we derive it from the French. 
'To ſhout; to make an outcry by way of 
call or purſuit. 
To Hooe. Us As 
1. To drive with a ſhout. 
'Daſtard nobles 
Suffer'd me, by the voice of ſlaves, to be 
Hoop'd out of Rome. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. To call by a ſhout. 
Ho'or ER. . /. [from hoop, to incloſe with 
hoops.] A cooper; one that hoops tubs. 
Ho'or1NG-covcH. . /. [or whozping-cough, 
from hop, to ſnout.] A convullive cough, 
ſo called from its noiſe ; the chincough. 
To Hoot. v # [hwt, Welſh; Huer, Fr.] 
1. To ſhout in contempt. 
A number of country folks happened to paſs 
thereby, who hollowed and Hooted after me as at the 
.arranteſt coward, Sidney. 


Matrons and girls ſhall Loot at thee no more. 
h Dryden. 


4 


* 


Some keep back 


The clamorous owl, that nightly Bootr, and wonders | 


At our queint ſports. Shakeſpeare. 
o HooT. v. a, To drive with noiſe and 
ſhouts. 4 


We lov'd him; but, like beaſts, 
Our coward nobles gave way* to your cluſters, 
Who did hoot him out o' th' city. Shakeſpeare. 
The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls wilt boot ! 
That were I ſet up for that wooden god 
That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows, 
Or the leatt bird, from muting on my head. H. Tonſon. 
Partridge and his clan may Sant me for a cheat 


and impoltor, if I fail in any particular of moment. | 


| Swift, 
Hoor. 2. / ¶ Buse, French, from the verb.] 
Clamour; ſhout:; noiſe. 
Its aflertion would be entertained with the Boot of 


the rabble. |  Glanville's Scegſis. 
To HOP. u. z. [hoppan, Saxon; hopper, 
Du tch.] f 


2. To jump; to ſkip lightly. 
I would have thee gone, 


And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 
That lets it bop a little from her hand, 


4 
4 


And with a ſilk thread plucks it back again. Shakeſp. 


j 


2. To leap on one leg. 


Hor 
The painted birds, companions of the Spring. I 
Hopping from ſpray to ſpray were heard, Dryden. 
our Ben and Fletcher, in their firſt young flight, 
Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; | 
But hopp'd about, and ſhort excurſions made ; 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. Dryd. 
Why don't we vindicate ourſelves by trial ore:aj, 
and hep over heated ploughſhares blindſold? C/17er. 
I am highly delighted to ſee' the jay or the thruſh 
hopping about my walks, Speftator. 
1 


Men with heads like dogs, and others with one 
huge foot alone, whereupon they did hop from place 
to place. bb3's 

3- To walk lamely, or with one leg leſs 
nimble or ſtrong than the other; to Iimp; 
to halt. a 

The limping ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden'd feaſt, 


And hopping here and there, himſelf a jeit, 
Dryden's Homer. | 


Pat in his word. 
4» 'To move; to play. 5 
Softiy feel 
Her feehie pulle, to prove if any drop 


- 


Of living hood yet in her veins did p. Fairy Queen. | 


Hoe. z. /. [from the verb.] 
i. A jump; alight leap, 
2. A jump on one leg. 
When my wings are on, I can go above a hundred 
yards at a Hp, ſtep, and jump. Addiſon. 
3. A place wiere meaner people dance. 
Ainſworth, 


HOP. z. /. {| hop, Dutch; lapulus, Latin. ] 


A plant. 


It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough, | 


angular, and conjugated ; the ſtalks climb and twiſt 
about whatever is near them; the flowers are male 
and female on different plants: the male flower 
coaſiſts of a calyx divided into five parts, which 
ſurrounds the ſtamina, but has no petals to the 
flower: the female plants have their flowers collected 
into ſquamoſe heads, which grow in bunches: from 
each leafy ſcale is produced an horned ovary, which 
becomes a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. Miller. 
It p yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 
For hg poles and crotchets in lopping to ſave. Taſſer. 
The planting of Zop yards is profitable for the 
planters, and conſequently for the kingdom. Bacen. 
Beer hath malt firſt infuſed in the liquor, and is 
afterwards boiled with the Gp. Bacon. 
Next to thiſtles are hp firings, cut after the flowers 
are gathered. | Dierbam. 
Have the poles without forks, otherwiſe it will 
be troubleſome to part the hep vines and the poles, 
| Mortimer, 
When vou water Heps, on the top of every hill put 
diſſolved dung, which will enrich your % hills. 
Mortimer. 
In Kent they plant their 5% gardens with apple- 
trees and cherry- trees between. Mortimer. 
The price of hoeing of Hp ground is forty ſhil- 
lings an acre. Mortimer. 
Hop poles, the largeſt ſort, ſhould be about twenty 
foot long, and about nine inches in compaſs. Mortimer, 
To Hor. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To impregnate with hops. 
Brew in October, and 5p it tor long keeping. 
; | ortimer. 
To increaſe the milk, diminiſhed by fleſh meat, 
take malt-drink not much hopped. Arbuthnot. 
HOPE. ». /. [ hopa, Saxon; hope, Dutch. ] 
1. Expectation of ſome good; an expecta- 
tion indulged with pleaſure. 
Hope is that e be in the mind which every 


one finds in himſelf, upon the thought of a profitable 
future enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to delight 


him. Lecce. 
There is Hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will 
ſprout again. | ob, xiv. 7. 


This is her ſov*reign good, and perfect bliſs ; 

Her longing, withings, Hopes, all finiſh'd be; 
Her joys are full, her motions reſt in this. Davies. 
Sweet bope ! kind cheat! fair fallacy! by thee 

We are not where or what we be; 


4 


K 


When in heav'n ſhe ſhall his eſſence ſee, 


4 


| 


2 of them. 
2. 


| 


| to Scotland, though it is analogical, and 
i 


HOP 
But What and where we would be: thug art thou 


Our abſent preſence, and our ſuture now, Craſbato 


" Faith is oppoſed to infidelity, and hope to deſpair, - 


He ſought them both, but wiſh'd his hap mig 
Eve ſeparate: he with'd, but not with ups 
Of en e ef e e when to his wiſh, 
Beyond his Lope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies, 7 

The Trojan dames _ N 1 

To Pallas“ face in long proceſſion go, 
In Hopes to reconcile their heav'nly foe. Dry der 

Why not comtort myſelf with the hope of what 
may be, as torment myſelf with the fear on't. 

| LE 

To encourage our hopes, it gives us he Heng 
aſſurance of moſt lafting happineſs, in caf: of 
obedience. . F Tillotfon 

The deceaſed really lived like one that had hi; 
hope in another lifez a life which he hath now 
entered upon, having exchanged hope for ſight, deſire 
for enjoyment. Atterbur 

Young men look rather to the paſt age than he 
preſent, and therefore the future may have ſome 
, - Steift, 
onfidence in a future event, or in d 
fature conduct of any perſon. 

It, is good, being put to death by men, to! 
for hope from God, to be raiſed up again by cg 


2 Mac. vii. 14. 
Bleſſed is he who is not fallen from his bope in 
the Lord. 


Eccleſ xiv, 2. 

3. That which Herb 

the hopes are fixed, as an agent by which 
ſomething defired may be effected. 

I might ſee from far ſome forty truncheoneen 
draw to her ſuccour, which were the hope of the 
Strand, where ſhe was quarter'd. Shak. Henry VIII. 

4. The object of hope. 

Thuy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hefe; 
To wit, an indigeſted deform'd lump. Shakeſpeare, 

She was his care, his Hope, and his delight, 


Moſt in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden. 


Hor E. z. ). Any ſloping plain between 
the ridges of mountains. Ainſworth, 
To Hor k. v. 2. [from the noun.] 


1. To live in expectation of ſome good, 
Hope for good ſucceſs, according to the efficacy of 
the cauſes and the inſtrument; and let the huſband. 
man hope for a good harveſt. . Taylor, 
My mule, by ſtorms long toſt, g 
Is thrown upon your hoſpitable coaſt; 
And finds more favour by her ill ſucceſs, 
Than ſhe could hope for by her happineſs. Dryden, 
Who knows what adverſe fortune may befall! 
Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear all. Dryd, 
2. To pry confidence in another, 
He ſhall ſtrengthen your heart, all ye that he 
in the Lord, Pſal. xxxi. 24. 
To Hor E. v. a. To expect with deſire, 
The ſun ſhines hot; and if we uſe delay, 
Cold-biting Winter mars our hop'd for hay. Sale. 
So ſtands the Thracian herdſman with his ſpear 


Full in the gap, and Hopes the hunted bear. Dryaen, 


Ho'ersFUL. adj. [hope and full. 

1. Full of qualities which produce hope; 
promiſing; likely to obtain ſucceſs; likely 
to come to maturity; likely to gratify 


deſire, or anſwer — 
He will advance thee: 
J know his noble nature, not to let : 
Thy Bepo ſervice periſh. Shakeſpeart, 
Fou ſerve a great and gracious maſter, and there 
is a moſt hopeful young prince whom you muſt not 
deſert. Bacor. 
What to the old can greater pleaſure be, 
Than hopeful and ingenious youth to ſee? Denban. 
They take up 5 _ > _ ee a 
and grow ve eful ſcholars at time the 
— 92 £ Addifa 


2. Full of hope; full of expectation of 


ſucceſs. 'This ſenſe is now almoſt confi 


found in good writers. 1 


ives hope; that on which 


1. 


oy 
r, 


tſp 
ear 


ae 1. 


pe; 
cely 
tify 


art. 
there 
t not 
cots 


HOP 


Men of their own natural inclination 5: and 


nceited, whatſoever tliey took in hand. 

e 1 8 «Hooker 

was hopeful the fucceſs of your firſt attempts 
WR ode: - you to make trial alſo of more nice 
and difficult experiments. | Boyle. 

Whatever ills the friendleſs orphan bears, 

Bereav d of parents in his infant years, 
still muſt the wrong'd Telemachus ſuſtain, 
If bopeful of your aid, e hopes in vain. Pope. 


Ho'ezrFULLY. adv. [from hopeful.] - - 
1, In ſuch manner as to raiſe hope; 1n a 
promiſing way. | 
He left all his female kindred either matched 
with peers of the realm actually, or ay 
earls! ſons and heirs. Motton. 
They were ready to renew the war, and to pro- 
ſecute it hopefully,. to the reduction or ſuppreſſion 
of the Iriſh, 3 Clarendon. 


2. With hope; without deſpair, This ſenſe 
is rare. 
From your promiſing and.generons endeavours we 


may hopefully expect a conſiderable enfargement of 
the hiſtory of nature. Jauville. 
Ho'ezrULNESS. 2. J. [from hopeful. | Pro- 

miſe of good; likelihood to ſucceed. 
Set down beforehand: certain ſignatures of hope. 
neſs, or characters, whereby may be timely de- 

ſcribed what the child will prove in —_— . 
Votton. 


Hor EL Ess. adj. [from hope. | 


1. Without hope; without pleaſing ex- 


ation; deſpairing. 
Ate they indifferent, being uſed. as ſigns of im- 
moderate and hopeleſs lamentation for the dead? 
Hooler. 
Alas! I am a woman, friendleſs, hopeleſs ! Shakef.. 
He watches with greedy hope to find 
His with; and beſt advantage, us aſunder ; 
Hopeleſs to circumvent us join'd, were each 
To other ſpeedy aid-might lend at need. Morn. 
The fall'n archangel, envious of our ſtate, 
And hopeleſs to prevail by open force, 


Seeks hid advantage. Dryden's State of Innocence. 


Hopelcfs ot ranſom, and condemn'd to lie 
In durance, doom's a ling'ring death to die. D. yden. 
2, Giving no hope; promiſing nothing 
leaſing. | | 
The hopel:/s word of never to return, 
Breathe I againſt thee upon pain of life. Shakeſp. 


Ho'ezr. z./. [from hope, ] One that has 


pleaſing expectations. p 

I except all pers, who turn the ſcale, becauſe 
the {trong expectation of a good certain ſalary will 
vutweigh the leſs by bad rents. Swift. 

Ho'ernoLy. adv. [from hoping.] With 
| hope; with expectation of good. 

_ Ore ſign of deſpair is the peremptory contempt 
of the condition which is the ground of hope; the 
going on not only in terrours and amazement of 
conſcience, but alſo boldly, hopirngly, and confi- 
Cenuy- in wilful habits of fin. Hammond, 

Ho'>prn, 2. , [from b9þp.] He who hops 
or jumps on one leg. Ainſavorth. 

Eorrrgs. z. J [commonly called Scotch 
pppers.] A kind of play in which the 
actor hops on one leg. 

7 . * 
Ho rn. 1. J. {ſo called becauſe it is 
«ways hopping, Or in agitation, It is 
called in French, for the ſame reaſon, 

8 Or tremue.] | 
2, The box or open frame of wood into 

which the corn 15 put to be ground, 

The ſalt of the lake Aſphaltites ſhooteth into 
perfect cubes. Sometimes they are pyramidal and 
Flein, like the hopper of a mill. Grew. 
Tranivorous birds have the mechaniſm of a mill : 
oo maw is the Hopper which hoids and ſoftens 

© gram, letting it drop by degrees into the ſtomach. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


luft at the Lopper will 1 ſtand, = 


= 7 
In my whole life I never ſaw griſt gro# 


2. A baſket for carrying ſeed. Ainfavorth. 
Ho'rar. adj. {from hora, Latin.] Relating 
to the hour. 
Howe'er reduc'd and plain, 
The watch would till a watch remain; 
But if the Hora! orbit ceaſes, 
The whole ſtands ſtill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 
Ho x AR NY. adj. [horaire, French; horarius, 
Latin. ] 
1. Relating to an hour. 
I' draw a figur2 that ſhall tell you 
What you perhaps forgot befell you, 
By way of horary inſpection, 
Which ſome account our worſt erection. Hudibrat. 
4 In his anſwer to an Horaty queſtion, as what 
hour of the night to ſet a fox-trap, ke has diſcuſſed, 
under the character of Reynard, the manner of ſur- 
priſing all ſharpers. Tatler. 
2. Continuing for an hour. 

When, from a baſket of Summer- fruit, God by 
Amos foretold the deſtruction of his people, thereby 
was declared the propinquity of their deſolation, and 
that their tranquillity was of no longer duration 
than thoſe Hrary or ſoon decaying fruits of Sum- 
mer. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


q 


tars. 
Of loſt mankind, in poliſh'd ſlavery ſunk, 
Drove martial Horde on Horde with dreadful ſweep, 
And gave the vanquiſh'd world another form. Thomſon. 
 HORVZON. 2. J. ii.] The line that 
terminates the view. The horizon is 
diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and real: the 
ſenſible horizon is the circular line which 
limits the view; the real is that which 
would bound it, if it could take in the 
hemiſphere. It is falſely pronounced by 
Shakeſpeare horizon. 
When the morning ſun ſhall raiſe his car 
Above the border cf this horizon, ' 
We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates. 
- Shakeſpeare, 
She began to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt 
this blazing ſtar ſhould firſt appear, and at what 
time it muſt be upon the horizon of Ireland. Bacon. 
In his Eaſt the glorious lamp was feen, 
Regent of day; and ail th* horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays. 
The morning lark, the meſſenger of day, 
Saluted in her ſong the morning gray; 
And ſoon the ſun aroſe with beams ſo bright, 
That all th* 4orizon laugh'd to fee the joyous fight. 
Dryden. 
When the ſea is worked up in a tempeſt, ſo that 
the horizon on every ſide is nothing but foaming 
billows and floating mountains, it is impoſſible to 
_ deſcribe the agreeable horrour that riſes from ſuch a 
proſpect. 


HokIZzO/N TAL. adj. [horizental, French, 
from horizon. | | 


1. Near the horizon. 
As when the ſun, new riſen, h 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 
On half the nations. Milton? 


2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. 

An obeliſk erected, and golden figures placed 
horizontal about it, was brought out of Egypt by 
Auguſtus. _ Brown. 

'The problem is reduced to this; what perpen- 
dicular height is neceſſary to place ſeveral ranks of 
rowers in a plane inclined to a horizontal line in 
a given angle? Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Hor1zonTALLY. adz. from horizontal. | 
In a direction parallel to the horizon. 
As it ill not ſipk into the bottom, ſo will it 
neither float above, like lighter bodies; but, being 
near in weight, lie ſuperficially, or almoſt borizortally 
unto it, Brown. 


Milton. 


And mark the clack how juſtly it will ound. Betterton, 


HoRvpse. 2. . A clan; a migratory crew | 
of people. It is applied only to the Tar- | 


Addiſon, ; 


H OR 
" Tnipel them Bertuonrally with celerity. Bexiley, 
HORN. x. / [haurn, Gothick; Pon, 
Saxon; Horn, Dutch. ] 
1. The hard bodies which grow on the 
heads of ſome graminivorous quadrupeds, 


and ſerve them for weapons. 


| No beaſt that hath Sor hath upper teeth. Bacor 


Zetus rites through the ground, | 
Bending the bull's tough neck with pain, | 
That toſſes back his Horns in vain. Adgiſen..- 

All that proceſs is no more ſurpriſing than the 
eruption of Borns in ſome brutes, or of teeth and 
beard in men at certain periods of age. Bentley. - 

2. An inftrument of wind-muſick made of 
horn. TT 
The ſquire gan nigher to approach, 
And wind his Horn under the caſtle-wall, 
That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. 
Fairy Queen. 

There's a poſt come from my maſter, with his 
born full of good news. - 

The goddeſs to her crooked horn 
Adds all her breath: the rocks and woods around, 
And mountains, tremble at th” infernal ſound. 


Fair Aſcanius, and his youthful train, 
With Horns and hounds a hunting match ordain. 


ing moon, as mentioned by poets. 


She bleſs'd the bed, ſuch fruitfulneſs convey'd, - 
That ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either Hrn, 


The moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted Hens. 


Thomſen, 
4. The feelers of a ſnail. Whence the pro- 


ardour.' 
Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenfible, - - 


Aufidius, 8 
Hearing of our Marcius's baniſhment, 
Thruſt forth his Hrn again into the world, 


And durſt not once peep out. 
5. A drinking cup made of horn. 
6. Antler of a cuckold.  _ 
If 1 have Horns to make one mad, + 
Let the proverb go with me, I'Il be horn mad. 
p Shatefdes 
Merchants, vent'ring through the main, 


he would have been horn mad. Shakeſps" 
HornBe'ak.) = . A kind of fiſh. 
Hor nF1'sn. Ainfeoorih & 


for tree, from the hardneſs of the timber. 


It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree. The 
timber is very tough and inflexible, and of excellent 


Ho'x Book. 2. /. [horn and book. } The 
firſt book of children, covered with horn 
to keep it unſoiled. 


He teaches boys the bornbook* ; 
Nothing has been conſidered of this kind out of 


To matter John the Engliſh maid 
A hornbook gives of ginger-bread; \ 
And that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the letter. 

Ho'xNeD. adj. {from Horn.] Furniſhed 

with: horns. | 

As when two rams, ſtirr'd with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 

Their 4orned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that, with the terrour of the ſhock, 


. Aſtoniſhed both ſtand ſenſeleſs as a block, Fairy Q. 
Thither all the Horned hoſt reſorts, 


| To graze the ranker mead. Denham, 


Te ambient ether is too liquid and empty to 


Shakeſpeare. .. 
Dryden” | 


Dryden, 0 
3. The extremity of the waxing or wain- 


To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born, Dry, - 


verb, To pull in the horns, to repreſs one's 


Than are the tender Horns of cockled ſnails. Shateſps a 


Which were inſhell'd when Marcius ſtood for Rome, 
Shakeſpeare,-- 
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Slight pyrates, rocks, and Harns for gain. Hudibrat. 
7. HoxN mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. 
1 am glad he went not in himſelf: if he had, 
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uſe. Miller. 


Shakeſpeare, 8 
the ordinary road of the hornboo and primer. Lacie. 


Prior, 
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Ho RO LOG. 


HoxoMETRY. 2. . ¶ horometrie, French; 


on 

Thou king of Horned floods, whoſe plenteous, urn 
Suffices fatneſs to the fruitful corn. Dryden. 
Hokx N ER. z. . [from horn. ] One that 

works in horn, and ſells horns. | 
The ſkin of 'a bull's forchead is the part of the 
hide made uſe of by hor ners, whereupon they ſhave 
their horns. ' Grew. 
Ho'sxerr. 2. /. [ hynnerxe, Saxon, from its 
borns.] A very large ſtrong ſtinging fly, 

which makes its neſt in hollow trees. 

Silence, in times of ſuff*ring, is the beſt; 

"Tis dangerous to diſturb a Hornet's neſt. Dryden 
Hornets do miſchief to trees by breeding in them. 
89 Mortimer. 
I have often admired how Hornets, that gather 
dry materials for building their neſts, have found a 
proper matter to glue their combs. Derbam. 
Ho R N FOOT. u. /. ¶ horn and foot. ] Hoofed. 
Mad frantick men, that did not inly quake! 4 


With horxfoct horſes, and braſs wheels, Jove's ſtorms | 


to emulate. Hakewill on Providence. 
Ho'znowL. . . A kind of horned owl. 
| Ainſworth. 
Ho'sNP1PE. 2. J. | horn and pipe. ] A coun- 
try dance, danced commonly to a horn. 
A luſty tabrere, 
That to thee many a borrpipe play'd, 
W hereto they dauncen each one with his maid. 
Spenſer. 
There many a horrpipe he tun'd to his Phyllis. 
: | Raleigh. 
Let all the quickſilver i' the mine 
Run to the feet veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance 
Shall ſerch the fiddlers out of France, 
To wonder at the horrpipes here 
Of Nottingham and Derbyſhire. Ben Jonſon. 
' Florinda danced the Derbyſhire Hornpipe in the 
preſence of ſeveral friends. Tatler. 
Ho'xxnsSTONE. 2. /. A kind of blue ſtone. 
| ; os Ainſavorth. 
Ho'xnwoRK. #. /. A kind of angular for- 
tification. 
Ho RN. adj. [from Horn.] 
1. Made of horn. 
2. Reſembling horn. | 
He thought he by the brook of Cherith ſtood, 
And ſaw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Milton. 
The Horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not 
lie in the ſame ſuperficies with the white of the 
eye, but riſeth up above its convexity, and is of an 
hyperbolical figure. Ray on the Creation. 
Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. 


Dryden. 
The pineal gland was encompaſſed with a kind of 
borny ſubſtance. Addiſen. 


As the ſerum of the blood is reſolvable by a ſmall 
heat, a greater heat coagulates it ſo as to turn it 
borny, like parchment; but when it is thoroughly 
putrified, it will no longer concrete. Arbuthnet. 

3. Hard as horn; callous. 
Toyrrheus, the foſter-father of the beaſt, 

Then clench'd a katchet in his Horny fiſt. Dryden. 
Horo'crarny. z. . |[horographie, Fr. wee 
and yexpw.] An account of the hours. 
Ho'roLOGE. -| 2. J. [| horologiunm, Latin. ] 
Any inſtrument that tells 
the hour: as a clock; a watch; an hour- 

glaſs. f | 

He'll watch the Horolage a double ſet, 

If drink rock not his cradle. Shakeſpeare. 
Before the days of Jerome there were þcro/ogies, 

that meaſured the hours not only by drops of water 

in glaſſes, called clepſydra, but alſo by ſand in glaſſes, 

called clepſammia. Brown, 


Sea and prrgiw.] The art of meaſuring 


hours, 
It is no eaſy wonder how the horometry of anti- 


quity diſcovered not this artifice. Bruwn. 


1. Dreadfully ; hideouſly. 


Ho'zoscort, 2. J. | horo/cope, French; ge- 


W 1 


HOR 
rer. .] The configuration of the pla- 
nets at the hour of birth. 
How unlikely is it, that the many almoſt num 
berleſs conjunctions of ſtars, which occur in the 
progreſs of a man's lif:, ſhould not match and coun- 
tervail that one horoſcope or conjunction which is 
found at his birth ? Drummond. 
A proportion of the &oroſcope unto the ſeventh 
houſe, or oppoſite ſigus every ſeventh year, op- 
preſſeth living creatures. ro. 
Him born beneath a boding horoſcope, 
His fire, the blear-ey'd Vulcan of a ſhop, 
From Mars his torge ſent to Minerva's ſchool. 
Dryden. 
The Greek names this the horoſcope z 1 
This governs life, and this marks out our parts, 
Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech, 
They underſtood the planets and the zodiack by 
inſtinct, and fell to drawing ſchemes of their own 
horoſcopes in the ſame duſt they ſprung out of. 
- Bentley. 
Ho'rRtEnT. ad;. | horrens, Latin. Horrentia 
prilis agmina.] Pointed outwards; briſtled 
with points: a word perhaps introduced 
by Milton. : | 
Him a globe 
Of fiery ſeraphim incircled round 
With bright imblazonry and Horrent arms. Milton. 


HO'RRIBLE. adj. [ horrible, French; hor- 
ribilis, Latin.] Dreadful; terrible; ſhock- 


ing: hideous ; enormous. 

No colour affeGeth the eye much with diſpleaſure : 
there be ſights that are /orrib/e, becauſe they excite 
the memory of things thatare odious or fearful. Bacon, 

A dungeon horrible on all ſides round, ; 


As one great furnace flamed. Milton. 
O ſight 
Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 8 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! Milton. 


Eternal happineſs and eternal miſery, meeting 
with a perſuaſion chat the ſoul is immortal, are, of 
all others, the firſt the moſt deſireable, and the 
latter the moſt Horrible to human apprehenſion. 5 
| outh. 
Ho'xRIBLENESS. . /. [from horrible.) 

Dreadfulneſs ; hideouſneſs ; terribleneſs ; 

fearfulneſs. 

Ho'sr1BLY. adv. [from horrible, ] 


What hideous noiſe was that ! 
Horribiy loud. 8 
2. To a dreadful degree. | 
The contagion of theſe ill precedents, both in 
civility and virtue, horribly infects children. Locke. 
HO'RRID. adj. [horridus, Latin.) 
1. Hideous ; dreadful; ſhocking. 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the hborrider may ſeem to thoſe 
Which chance to find us. Shak/peare!s Cymbeline. 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can comꝭ a devil more damn'd, 


Milton. 


In evils to top Macbeth. Shakeſpeare. 
Horror on them fell, 
And horrid ſympathy. Milton. 


2, Shocking; offenſive : 
women's cant. | 
Already I your tears ſurvey, 
Already hear the horrid things they ſay. Pope. 
3. Rough; rugged. | 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were 
worn. Dryden. 


HoxRIpN ESS. z. / [from horrid.] Hi- 
deouſneſs; enormity. 

A bloody deſigner ſuborns his inſtrument to take 
away ſuch a man's life, and the conſeſſor repreſents 
the borridneſs of the fact, and brings him to re- 
pentance. Hammond. 


Ho'sRIFICK. adj. | horrificus, Lat.] Cauſing 
_horrour. 
His jaws horrifich, arm'd with three-fold fate, 
Here dwells the direful ſhark, _ Thomſen. 


unpleaſing: in 


Hoannovevs. as [berriſonnr, Tat 
ly. "Wn, 


Ho'rROUR. . / [ horror, Lat. borrens, 
. Terrour mixed with deteſtation; a palin 


. [In medicine.] Such a ſhuddering or 


5 


r 
R 


HOoR 


Sounding dreadfu Dis 
Fr. 


compounded of fear and hate, both 
Over them fad horrour, with grim hue 
Did always ſoar, beating his iron wings; a 
And after him owIs and night ravens flew 
The hateful meſſengers of heavy things. Fairy 9 
Doubtleſs all ſouls have a ſurviving thoutht FO 
Ther fore of death we think with quiet mind 
But if we think of being turn'd to nought, ; 


ſtron 8. 


A trembling Horrour in our ſouls we find. Davies 


Me damp horrour chill'd 
At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with a deed fo bold, 
: 3 
Deep Horrour ſeizes ev'ry human breaſt; 88 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear conteſt, DHA 


2. Dreadful thoughts. | 


; I have ſupt full with horronrys; 
Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ſtart me. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


3. Gloom; drearineſs. 


Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and Garkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmur of the talling floods, 


Aud breathes a browner Horrour on the woods, Pete 


quivering as precedes an ague- fit; a ſenſe 
of ſhuddering or ſhrinking. Qaincy 
All objects of the ſenſes, which are very otieafre, 
do cauſe the ſpirits to retire ; and, upon their fight, 
the parts are in ſome degree deſtitute, and ſo 8 
is induced in them a trepidation and horror, 
Bacon's Natural Hip 


HORSE. 2. /. [Popf, Saxon. ] 7 
1. A neighing quadruped, uſed in war, and 


draught and carriage. 
Duncan's horſes, the minions of the race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls. Shaleſp, 
A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe ! Shah, 
We call a little ne, ſuch a one as comes not up 
to the ſize of that idea which we have ig our 
minds to belong ordinarily to horſes, Locle. 


2. A conſtellation. 


Thy face, bright centaur, Autumn's heats retain, 
The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the man; 
Whilſt Winter's ſhivering goat afflicts the horſe 
With froſt, and makes him an uneaſy courſe, Cech. 


3. To take horſe; to ſet out to ride. 


I took 4or/e to the lake of Conſtance, which is 
formed by the entry of the Rhine. Addifen en lich. 


4. It is uſed in the plural ſenſe, but with a 
+ ſingular termination; for horſes, horſe. 


men, or cavalry, 
I did hear - 
The galloping ot H: who was't came by? Shale, 
The armies were appointed, conſiſting of twenty- 
five thouſand Horſe and foot, for the repulſing of 
the enemy at their landing. Bacon's War with Spain, 
If they had known that all the king's 4% 
were quaztered behind them, their foot might very 
well have marched av ay with their horſe, Clarend;n, 
Th? Arcadian horſe 
With ill- ſucceſs engage the Latin force, Dryd. 7" 


5. Something on which any thing is ſup- 


ported: as, a Horſe to dry linen on. 


6. A wooden machine which ſoldiers ride 


by way of puniſhment. It is ſometimes 
called a timber- mare. 


7. Joined to another ſubſtantive, it ſignifes 


ſomething large or coarſe : as, a #5 
face, 'a face of which the features as 
large and indelicate. 


To HoksE. v. a. [from the noun.] _ 
1. To mount upon a hore; to furniſh witl 


a horſe. 

He came out with all his clowns, Hcrſed up 
ſuch cart-jades, and ſo furniſhed, as I thought vi 
myſelf, it that were thrift, I wiſht none of 7 


friends ever to thrive. La, 
After a great fight there came to — _ 0 
a ä Or, 


0 the great captain, a gentleman proudly 
. per” wo Diego de Mendoza aſked the 
| = captain, Who's this ? Who anſwered, It is 


dt. Elmo, who never appears but after the ſtorm. 
: Bacon, 


% 


. To carry one on the back, | 
3. To ride any thing. 
Stalls, bulks, windows 
Are ſmother'd, ue are __ and ridges hors'd 
4h variable complexions; all agreeing ; 
W to ſee him. Shakeſpeare. 
4, To cover a mare. 
If you let him out to horſe more mares than your 
own, you mult feed him well. Mortimer, 
HoxSEBACK. 1. J. [horſe and back.| Riding 
_ poſture; the ſlate of being on a horſe, 
I've ſeen the French, 
And they can well on horſeback. Shakeſpeare. 
I ſaw them ſalute on {orſeback, 
Beheld them when they lighted. Shakeſpeare. 
Alexander fought but one remarkable battle 
wherein there were any elephants, and that was 
with Porus, king of India; in which notwithſtanding 
he was on horſcback. Brown. 
When manniſh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aſtride on 4or/eback hunts the Tuſcan boar. 
Dryd. Juv. 
If your ramble was on horſeback, J am glad of it, 
on account of your health. Swift to Gay. 
HoxsrBea'n. 2. . [horſe ang bean. A 
ſmall bean uſually given to Horſes. 
Only the ſmall hor/ebean is propagated by the 
plough. Mortimer, 
Ho'rSEBLOCK. 2. J. [horſe and block. | A 
block on which they climb to a horſe. 
HogstBo0A'T. 2. /. [horſe and boat. ] A boat 
uſed in ferrying horſes, 
A boy 


HoksEBO'Y. wy 2 and bey.] 
employed in drefling horſes ; a ſtableboy. 
Some horſeboys, being awake, diſcovered them by 
the fire in their matches. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Ho'RSEBREAKER. 2. /. [horſe and break, ] 
One whoſe employment is to tame horſes 
to the ſaddle, | 
Under Sagittarius are born chariot-racers, Horſe- 
treakers, and tamers of wild beaſts. Creech. 


Hoxs ECERESN UT m.f. [horſe and cheſuut. 
Eſculus.] A tree. | | 
It hath digitated or fingered leaves: the flowers, 
which conſiſt of five leaves, are of an anomalous 
figure, opening with two lips: there are male and 
temale upon the ſame ſpike : the female flowers are 
lucceeded by nuts, which grow in green prickly 
huſks. Their whole year's ſhoot is commonly per- 
iormed in three weeks time, after which it does no 
more than increaſe in bulk, and become more firm; 
and all the latter part of the Summer is occupied 
ia forming and ſtrengthening the buds for the next 
year's ſhoots. Miller. 

The horſccheſnut grows into a goodly ſtandard. 

| Mortimer. 

Ho'zsECOURSER 2. /. [horſe and courſer. 
Junius derives it from horſe and coſe, an 
old Scotch word, which ſignifies to change; 
and it ſhould therefore, he thinks, be 
writ horſecoſer, The word now uſed in 
Scotland is horſeconper, to denote a jockey, 
ſeller, or rather changer of horſes. Tt 
may well be derived from courſe, as he 


that ſells horſes may be ſuppoſed to cour/e 


or exerciſe them. ] 


| 7, One that runs horſes, or keeps horſes for 
the race. | 


2, A dealer in horſes, 


A ſervant to a horſecourſer was thrown off his 

orſe. N Wiſeman. 
A Florentine bought a horſe for ſo many crowns, 

upon condition to pay half down: the horſecourſer 

comes to him next morning for the remainder. 

1 Eftrange. | 


0 1. J. A kind of fiſh, Mine | 


- 


HOR 


Ho'ssxCUCUMBER, 2. /. [horſe and cucun- 


ber.] A plant. 
The horſecucumber is the large green cucumber, 
and the beſt for the table, green out of the garden. 
EC: Mortimer. 
Ho'ssEDUNG. 2. /. Lo and dung.] The 
excrements of horſes. 


Put it into an ox's horn, and, covered cloſe, let 
it rot in hot hor/edung. Peacham on Drawing. 


Horser MMET. z. . [horſe and emmet. 
Ant of a large kind, 

Ho'rsErL FSH. 2. J. [horſe and faſb.] The 
fleſh of horſes. 


The Chineſe eat hor/efleſb at this day, and ſome 
gluttons have colt's fleth baked. Bacon. 


An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing 
with a good piece of horſefleſh; but the nag he 
thought would be too fleet tor him. L' Eftrange. 

Ho'ssr FLY. 2. /. [horſe and fly.] A fly that 
ſtings horſes, and ſucks their blood. 
Ho'xsE Foot. 2. J. An herb. The ſame 

with coltsfoot. Ainſworth, 
Ho'xsEHAIR. 2. J. [horſe and hair. ] The 
hair of horſes, | 

His glitt'ring helm, which terribly was grac'd 
With waving Hor ſehair. Dryden. 

Ho'RSEHEEL. 2. J. An herb. Ainſworth, 
HRS EL AUCH. 2. J. {horſe and laugh] A 
loud violent rude laugh. 

A Hor ſelaugb, if you pleaſe, at honeſty; 

A joke on Jekyl. Pope. 
HoRSEL EEC H. 2. /. [horſe and leech. 
1. A great leech that bites horſes. 

The borſelecch hath two daughters, crying Give, 
give. Prov. 

Let us to France; like Hor ſeleeches, my boys, 
The very blood to ſuck. Shakeſpeare. 

2. [From leech; ſignifying a phyſician. | A 
farrier. Ainſworth, 
Ho'RSELITTER, 2. J. [horſe and Hitter, ] A 
carriage — upon poles between two 
horſes, in which the perſon carried lyes 
along. 
He that before thought he might command the 
waves of the ſea, was now calt on the ground, and 
carried in an hor/e/itter. 2 Mac. ix. 8, 


Ho RS EMA N. 1. J. [horſe and nan. 


1. One ſkilled in riding. 


A \kilful Horſeman, and a huntſman bred. Dryden. 
2. One that ſerves in wars on horſeback. 
Encounters between Horſemen on the one ſide, and 
foot on the other, are ſeldom with extremity of dan- 
ger; becauſe as horſemen can hardly break a battle on 
foot, ſo men on foot cannot poſſibly chaſe horſemen. 
| | Hayward, 
In the early times of the Roman commonwealth, 
a horſeman received yearly tria millia æris, and a 
foot-toldier one mile; that is more than fix-pence a 
day to a horſeman, and two-pence a day to a foot- 
ſoldier. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. A rider; a man on horſeback, 
With deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fir'd, 
The wild Barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd ; 
Wrapt in devouring flames the Henan rag'd, 
And ſpurr'd the ſteel in equal flames engag'd. Addiſon, 
A horſeman's coat ſhall hide 
Thy taper ſhape, and comelineſs of ſide. Prior. 
FHo'RSEMANSHIP. #. . from Horſeman. 
The art of riding; the art of managing 
a horſe. | 
He vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, | 
And witch the world with noble Hogſemanſbip. 
Sbakeſpeare. 


They pleaſe themſelves in terms of hunting or 


horſemanſhip. | | Molton. 
His majeſty, to ſhew his Horſemanſbip, ſlaughtered 

two or three of his ſubjects. Addiſon. 

Peers grew proud, in Hrſemanſbip t' excel; 


New markot's glory roſe, as Brizain's fell. Pope. 


„ 
Ho's8EMARTEN. 2. /. A kind of large bee. 


Ainſæu. 
HoRSENMATCH. 2. . A bird. Ainſworth. 
Ho'xs ENU EAT. 2. / [horſe and meat.] Pro- 
vender. : ; 
Though green peas and beans be eaten ſooner, 


yet the dry cnes that are uſed for ho:/emeat are ripe 
laſt, Bacon. 


Ho'xseMinT. . J. A large coarſe mint. 
Ho'zseMvusSCLE. 2. J. A large muſcle. 
The great horſemuyſcle, with the fine ſhell, that 
breedeth in ponds, do not only gape and ſhut as the 
oyſters do, but remove {rom one place to another. 
| Bacon. 


Ho'ssreLay. . J. [horſe and play.] 
Coarſe, rough, rugged play. 


and comes to battle like a dictator from the plough. 
rydens 
HoRSEPON D. 2. /. [horſe and fond.) A 
pond for horſes. 
Horstra'ct. . /. [horſe and race.] A 
match of horſes in running. 

In korſeraces men are curious that there be not 
the leaſt weight upon the one horſe more than upon 
the other. 

Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribuneſhip, en- 


Ho'rszRADisH. 2. /. [horſe and ra 
A root acrid and biting : a ſpecies of 
ſcurvygraſs. 

Horſeradiſh is incresſed by ſprouts ſpreading from 
the old roots left in the ground, that are cut or broken 
off, Mortimer. 

Stomachicks are the crefle acrids, as hor/eradifo 
and ſcurvy-graſs, infuſed in wine. 

Floyer an the Humours. 


Ho'RSESHO E. 2. J. ¶ hor/e and /þoe. | 
1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of 
horſes. f . 
I was thrown into the Thames, and cool'd glow- 
ing hot in that ſurge, like a 4or/ſc/boz, Shakeſpeare, 
2. An herb. | | 
HorsESTE'ALER. . . [horſe and ffeal. 
A thief who takes away horſes, 5 
He is not a pickpurſe, nor a hor/efealer ; but for 
his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a 
covered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 
| Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Ho'rsETAIL. z./. A plant. 
Ho'xstETONGUE, 2. /. An herb. 
Ho'sseway. 2. /; [horſe and wway.] A 
broad way by which horſes may travel. 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 


— Both ſtile and gate, hor/eway and footpath. 
n f / of Shak, K. Leave 


HorTa'TIoN. z. /. [ hortatio, Latin. ] The 
act of exhorting ; a hortatory precept 
advice or encouragement to ſomething. 

Ho'xTATIVE. 2. /. [from Hortor, Latin. ] 
Exhortation ; precept by which one incites 
or animates, 


Generals commonly in their hortatives put men 
in mind of their wives and children. Bacon. 


Ho'xTaTORY. adj. [from hortor, Latin. } 
Encouraging ; animating ; adviſing to any 
thing; uſed of precepts, not of perſons; 
a hortatory ſpeech, not a hortatory ſpeaker. 

HorTICULTURE, z. J. [hortus and cultura, 
Latin, | The art of cultivating gardens. 

Ho'RTULAN., adj. ¶Hortulauus, Latin. ] 
Belonging to a garden, 

This ſeventh edition of my Vortulan kalendar is 
yours. | Evel vn · 

Hos aN NA. 2. . [oranmx.] An exclamation 

of praiſe to God. 3 


Through the vaſt of heav'n 
It ſounded, and the faithful armige rung 


Heſanna to the Higheſt. 
6 F 


8 | 


He is too much given to horſ*play in his raillery, — 


Bacon.” 


tertained the people with a Horſerace. _— | 
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2. Stockings; covering for the legs. 


Io reſide under the roo 


The public entrance which Chriſt made into 
leruſalem was celebrated with-the Seſannas and ac- 
clamations of the people. Fides. 
HOSE. 2. /. plur. hoſer. [ Hora, Saxon; 

hoſan, Welſh ; gſan, Erſe; anen, plur. 
chauſſe, French. | 4 
1. Breeches. 

Guards on wanton Cupid's Y Shakeſpeare. 
Here's an Engliſh taylor come hither for ſtealing 
out of a French Hehe. Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe men were bound in their coats, 6% n; 
hats, and other garments, and caſt into the midit 
of the burning fiery furnace. Dax. iii. 21. 
He crofs examin'd both our hoſe, 

And plunder'd all we had to loſe. Hudib: as. 

He being in love, could not ſee to garter his Be; 


and you, being in love, cannot ſee to put on your be. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or Hen darn, 
And knit thee gloves ? Gay's Paſtorals. 
Hos 1ER. 2. J. [from hoe.] One who ſells 
{tockings. 8 
As arrant a cockney as any ger in Cheapſide. 
Swift. 


HO'SPITABLE. adj. [hoſpitabilis, Latin.) 
Giving entertainment to ſtrangers ; kind 
to ſtrangers. 

I'm your hoſt : 
With robbers? hand my +o/þ1izable favour 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shakeſpeare. 
Receive the thip-wreck'd on your friendly ſhore; 
With he/pitable rites relieve the poor. Dryden, 


Ho'sP1TABLY. ade. [from hoſpitable.) With 


kindneſs to ſtrangers. 

Ye thus ho/pitably live, 

Ani ſtrangers with good cheer receive. Petr, 

The former liyeth as piouſly and Stay as the 
other: , Swift. 

HOSPITAL. . J. [hoſpital, French; he/- 
pitelic, Latin. | 

1. A place built for the reception of the 
fick, or ſupport of the poor. 

They who were fo careful to beſtow them in a 
coliege when they were young, would be ſo good as 
to provide tor them in ſome pt when they are 
eld. 1 Motton. 

I am about to build an Sgital, which 1 will 
endow handſomely ſor twelve old huſbandmen. 

Addiſon. 

2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment. 

Obſolete. | 

They ſpy'd a goodly caſtle, plac'd 

Foreby a river in a pleaſant Cale, 

Which chuſing for that evening's hoſpital, 

They thither march'd. Fairy Queen. 
HosPIT&LITY, . J. [ Heſpitalité, French.) 

The practice of entertaining ſtrangers. 

The Lacedemonians forbidding all acceſs of ſtran- 
gers into their coaſts, are, in that reſpect, deſervedly 
Blamed, as being enemies to that hoſpirality which, 
for common humanity's ſake, all the nations on the 


earth ſhould embrace. Hooker. 
My maſter is of a churliſh diſpoſition, | 

And little -ecks to find the way to heav'n 

By doing deeds of b«ſpitality. Shakeſp. As you like it. 


How has this ſpirit of faction broke all the laws of 
charity, neighbourhood, alliance, and hoſpitality. 

. ,. 

Hofs PIT ALLER. z. J. ¶ Haſpitullier, French; 

boſpitalarius, low Latin, from 550 ital.]. 


One reſiding in an hoſpital in order to] 


receive the poor or ſtranger. Uſed per- 
haps peculiarly of the knights of Malta. 
The firſt they reckon ſuch as were granted to 
the bo/Þirallersjin titulum beneficii. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Yo Hos f IrarE. v. 2. [59 itor, Latin. 
ff another. 


That always chuſes an empty ſhell, and this 
beſpitates with the living animal in the ſame ſhell. 


That ſlightly thakes his parting gueſt by th' hand ; 


HOS 
HOST. . J. Lee, French; hoſper, hoſpitis, 


Latin. ] 
1. One who gives entertainment to another, 
Homer never entertained either gueſts or bets with 
long ſpeeches, till the mouth of hunger be N 
idney. 
ere, father, take the ſhadow of this tree E 
For your good hoſt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
2. The landlord of an inn. 
Time's like a faſhionable 2%, 


But with his arms out-fretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer. 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 


aſſembled for war. 

Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear't before him; thereby ſhall we thadow 
The numbers of our Vt. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble ali his 9%, 

And craze your chariot wheels. Milton. 

After theſe came arm'd, with ſpear and ſhield, 

| An hoſt ſo great as cover'd all the field. Dryden. 
4. Any great number. | 

Give to a gracious mellage 
An hoſt of tongues ; but let ill tidings tell 
Themſelves, when they be felt. Shakeſpeare, 

5. | Hoſtia, Latin; hyftic, French. ] The 
ſacrifice of the maſs in the Romiſh church; 
the conſecrated water. | 

To Hos. v. x. [from the noun. ] 

1. To take up entertainment ; to live, as at 


an inn. 
Go, bear it to the centaur, where we 42/7 ; 
And ftay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. Shak. 
2. Jo encounter in battle. 
Strange to us it ſeem'd N 
At firſt, that angel ſhould with angel war, 
And in fierce hoſtings meet. Milton. 
New authors of diſſenſion ſpring from him, 
Two branches, that in Hing long contend 
For ſov'reign ſway. Philips. 
3. To review a body of men; to muſter. 


Obſolete. 

Lords have had the leading of their own followers 
to the general hoſtings. Spenſer on Treland. 
| Ho'sraGt. 2. /. gage, French.] One 
given in pledge for ſecurity of perform- 


ance of conditions. 
Your Heſtages I have, ſo have you mine; 
And we ſhall talk before we fight. Shakeſpeare. 
Do this meſſage honourably ; 
And if he ſtand on Hage for his ſafety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will pleate him beſt, 
| HSbaleſp. 
He that hath wife and children, hath given 
hoſtages to fortune; for they are impediments to 
great enterpriſes, either of virtue or miſchief, 
| Bacon. 
They who marry give Hheſtages to the publick, | 
that they will not attempt the ruin or diſturb the 
peace of it. Atterbury. 
The Romans having ſeized a great number of 
heſtages, acquainted them with their reſolution. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Ho'sTEL. 9. 
Ho'sTELRY. An 1nn. Ainſavorth. 


Ho'sTEss. . J. [hoftefſe, French, from he. ] 


þ 


|- 


tertainment. 
Fair and noble 5%, 
We are your gueſt to night. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Ye were beaten out of door, 
And rail'd upon the hoſteſs of the houſe. Shak. 
Be as kind ap hofteſs as you have been to me, and 
you can never fail of another huſband, Dryden. 


entertainment. 
Uncdiſtinguiſh'd civility is like a whore or a He. 
| Temple. 


Hos TESS-SH IP. 2. /. [from He.! The 


3. [From is, Latin.] An army; numbers | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


[ bfrel „ hoſtelerie, Fre | 


1. A female hoſt; a woman that gives en- | 


2. A woman that keeps a houſe of publick | 


HOT 


It is my father's will I ſhould take on me 
The hofteſs.ſpip o' th' day: you're welcome, ſitz. 


Shake 
HOSTILE. adj. [bftlir, Latin.) aq," 
oppoſite ; ſuitable to an enemy, : 
e Preſence 


He has now at laſt 
Giv'n hoſtile ſtrokes, and that not in th 
Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters 
That do diſtribute it. S 
Fierce Juno's hate, ate 
Added to Stile force, ſhall urge thy fate. Dryder 
HosTIULITY. . J. I haſtilitè, French, from 
 beſtile.] The practices of an open ene my; 
open war; oppoſition in war. : 
Neither by treaſon nor %- 
To ſeek to put me down, and reign thyſelf $,.1 
Hleſtility being thus ſuſpended with Fs 
paration was made for war againſt Scotland. “* 


Ha Way 
What peace can we return, ward, 


But, to our pow'r, -oftility and hate, 
Untam'd rezuctance and revenge? Mm 4 
We have ſhew'd ourſelves fair, nay, genes 
adverſaries; and have carried on even our 225 
with humanity. | Arterbuy, 
. a | * 
Ho's TL ER. 1. J. [ hoteller, from heel." One 
who has the care of horſes at an inn. 
The cauſe why they are now to be permitted i; 
want of convenient inns for. lodging travellers gy 


| horſeback, and 49//ers to tend their horſes by the 


way. Spenſer on Irelan, 
HO'STRY. . /. [corrupted from heftelry.] 
A place where the horfes of gueſts are kept, 
Swift rivers are with ſudden ice conſtrain'd, 
And ſtudded wheels are on its backAuſtain'd; 
An hoftry now for waggons, which before 
Tall thips of burden on its boſom bore, 
Dryden's Ger N 
HOT. adj. Hax, Saxon; Hat, Scottiſh. 
1. Having the power to excite the ſenſe gf 
heat; contrary to cold; fiery, 


What is thy name ? 
Thou'lt be afraid to hear it, 
No, though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotrer name 
Than any is in hell. Shakeſpeare's Mactketk, 
The great breezes which the motion of the a: 
in great circles, ſuch as are under the girdle of the 
world, produceth, do refrigerate ; and thetefore, jy 
| thoſe parts, noon is nothing ſo hot as about nine in 
the forenoon. acer. 
Hot and cold were in one body fixt; 
And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Dryden, 
Black ſubſtances do ſooneſt of all others become 
hot in the ſun's light, and burn; which effect may 
proceed partly from the multitude of refractions in a 
little room, and partly from eaſy commotion of 5 
very ſmall corpuſcles. t Newsi:n, 
2. Luſtful; lewd. 
What hotter hours, 
Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouſly pick'd out. Shakeſpeart, 
Now the hot blooded gods aſſiſt me! remember, 
Jove, thou was't a bull for thy Europa, Sag. 


3. Violent; furious; dangerous. 


That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards hal 
warning of our coming, was one of the te er- 
vices, and moſt dangerous affaults that hath bern 
known. Bacex. 

He reſolved to ſtorm; but his ſoldiers declined 
that ho? ſervice, and plied itwith artillery. Clarera 

To court the cry directs us, when we found 
Th? aſſault ſo Hot, as if 'twere only there. Denhans 

5 Our army i 
Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. Dryaits 
4+ Ardent ; vehement ; precipitate. 

Come, come, lord Mortimer, you are as ſlow, 
As hot lord Percy is on fire to go. Shakeſpeatt 

Nature to youth hot raſhneſs doth diſpenſe, 

But with cold prudence age doth recompenle. Denlan. 

Achilles is impatient, bor, revengetul; ys” 
patient, conſiderate, and careful of his people. 594. 

5. Eager; keen in deſire. 
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irs of life, or hot in the purſuit of 
weceffary affairs ol ite, dere 
. ſhou t ſeriouſly examine their tenets. 
pleaſures, ſhould no y 2 
uoth Ralph, a jointure, 
—— him have ſo of a mind t' her. 
Hudibras. 
6 It is applied likewiſe to the deſire, or 


ſenſe raiſing the deſire, or action excited; 


a hot purſuit. : 
** pp checks of conſcience will we hear, 
When in het ſcent of gain and full career. Dryden. 

-, Piquant ; acrid : as, hot as muſtard. 
Mo'TBED. 2. J. A bed of earth made hot 
by the fermentation of dung. | 
The bed we call a hotbed is this : there was taken 
horſedung, old and well rotted ; this was laid upon 
4 bank halt a foot high, and ſupported round about 
«ith planks, and upon the top was caſt ſifced earth 
tuo fingers deep. Bacon. 
Preſerve the hotbed as much as poſſible from rain. 
| Evelyn. 
HoTBRAINED. adj. [hot and brain.] Vio- 
lent ; vehement; furious. Cerebroſus. 
You ſhall find 'em either hotbrain'd youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden's Spaniſh Frgar. 
Horco'CKLES: 2. .. [Hautes coquilles, Fr.] 
A play in which one covers his eyes, and 
neſſes who ſtrikes him. 
The chytindra is certainly not our hotcockles ; 
that was by pinching, not by ſtriking. 
9 85 the Arbuthnot and Pope. 
As at hotcackles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 
Quick role, and read ſoft miſchief in her eye. Gay. 
HorurAbED. adj. [hot and Wa. Ve- 


hement; violent; paſſionate. 
Oue would not make the ſame perſon zealous for 
a ſtanding army and publick liberty; nor a Hot- 
headed, crackbrained coxcomb forward for a ſcheme 
of moderation. Arbuthnot. 
Ho'THOUSEs 2. ſ. [hot and horſe. | 
. Abagnio; a place to ſweat and cup in. 
Now the profeſſes a Hothouſe, which is a very 
ill houſe too. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
2, A brothel. | | 
Where lately harbour'd many a famous whore, 
A purging bill, now fix*d upon the door, 
Tells you it is a H]ν,j; lo it may, 
And ſtill be a whorehouſe: th'are ſynonyma. 
Ben Fon ſon. 


* 


Ho'TLy, adv. from hot. | 
1. With heat; not coldly. 
2. Violently ; vehemently. 
The ſtag was in the end fe hotly purſued, that he 
was driven to make courage of deſpair. Sidney. 
I do conteſt | a 
As h:tly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
Contend againſt thy valour. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Ihe enemy, now at hand, began Ye to ſkirmith 
in divers places with the Chriſtians. Aroles's Hiſtory. 
Though: this controverſy be revived, and Ve 
agitated, I doubt-whether it be not a nominal diſpute. 


Boyle. 
3. Luſtfully, | 
Voracious birds, that horly bill and breed, 
And largely drink, becauſe on ſalt they feed. Dryden. 
Hormovu'trneD. adj. hot and mouth. 
Headſtrong; ungovernable, 
I tear my people's faith, | 
That h:1mowib'd beaſt that bears againſt the curb, 
Hlird to be broken. Dryden's Spaniſb Fryar. 
Ho'"rxtss. 2. J. [from or.] Heat; vio- 
lence; ſury. 
Ho'rchror. u. ſ. [hache en pocte, 
Ho'rcyurortcn, : French; or hachee en 
bet, French, as Camden has it, as being 
boiled up in a pot; yet the former cor- 
 Tuption is now generally uſcd.| A 
mingled haſh; a mixture; à confuſed maſs. 


LIES” 


_ 


Such patching maketh Littleton's hotchpot of our ö 


/ H O V . 
tongue, and, in effect, brings the ſame rather to a 
Babelliſh confuſion than any one entire language. 
Camden's Remains. 
A mixture of many diſagreeing colours is ever 
unpleaſant to the eye, and a mixture or hotchpotch 
of many taſtes is unpleaſant to the taſte. Bacen. 
Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcaſs would remain; 
But a maſh'd heap, a hotchpotch of the ſlain. Dryd. 
Ho'TsepUR. 2. /. [hot ond ſpar. ] 


11. A man violent, paſſionate, precipitate, 


and heady. 
My nephew's treſpaſs may be well forgot ; 
It hath the excuſe of youth and heat of blood, 
A harebrain'd pur govern'd by a ſpleen. Shakeſp. 
Wars are begun by hairbrained diflolute captains, 
paraſitical fawners, unquiet <orſpurs, and reſtleſs in 
novators. Burton. 
2. A kind of pea of ſpeedy growth. 
Of ſuch peas as are planted or ſown in gardens, 
the horſpur is the ſpeedieſt of any in growth. Mortimer. 
Ho'TseURRED. adj. [from hotſpur.] Ve- 


hement; raſh ; heady, - 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an 
effeminate countenance, or Venus tike that Her- 
ſpurred Harpalice in Virgil, this proceedeth from a 

lenſeleſs judgment. | 
HovE. The preterite of heave. 
Ho'veL. 2. / | Diminutive of pope, houſe, 
goon | | 
1. A ſhed open on the ſides, and covered 


overhead. 
So likewiſe a Hove will ſerve for a roome, 

To ſtacke on the peaſe, when harveſt ſhall come. 

 Tuſſer. 

If you make a Hove, thatched, over ſome quantity 

of ground, plank the ground over, and it will breed 

ſaltpetre. Baton. 
Your hay it is mow'd, your corn it is reap'd, 

Your barns will be full, and your howe/s heap'd. 


2. A mean habitation; a cottage. 
The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging 
their kine with them, where they feed them and 
milk them, and do all the dairy-work in ſuch ſorry 
| havels and eds as they build to inhabit in during 
the ſummer. Ray on the Creation, 
To Ho'veL. v. 3. [from the noun. ] To 
ſhelter in an hovel. | 
And was*t thou fain, poor father, 
To Hove thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw? Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


|Ho'veN. part. palſ. [from heave.) Raiſed; 


ſwelled ; tumetied. | 
Tom Piper hath hover and puffed up cheeks ; 
If cheeſe be to hover, make Ciſſe to ſeek creeks. 
; Tuffer. 
Toa Ho'vER. v. tt. [howuio, to hang over, 
Welſh. ] | 
1. To hang in the air over head, without 
flying off one way or other, 
Some fiery devil hovers in the iky, 
And pours down miſchiet. Shazeſp. King John. 
Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes ! 
If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 
And be not fix'd in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with vour airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation. 
She&eſp. Rich. III. 
A hovering miſt came ſwimming o'er his light, 
And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting pight. Dryden. 
Great flights of birds are hovering about the bridge, 
and ſettling upon it. Ad. liſon. 
„Till as the earthly part decays and falls, 
The captive breaks her priſon's mould'ring walls; 


Hovers a-while upon the ſad remains, 


Wich now the pile, or ſepulchre, contains, 
And thence with liberty unbounded flies, 
Impatient to regain her native ſkies, Prior. 
Some leſs reſin'd, beneath the moon's pale light, 
Hover, and catch the ſhooting ſtars by night, Pepe. 
2. J ſtand in ſuſpenſe or expectation. 
The Jandlord will no longer covenant with him 
for that he daily looketh after change and alteration, 
and bvereib in expeRtation of new worlds. 


Spenſer on Ireland. | kept good hours 


Peacham. | 


Dryden. 


HOU 
3. 'To wander about one place. 
We ſee ſo warlike a prince at the head of fo great 
an army, Hovering on the borders of our conſederates. 
| | Addiſon, 
The truth and certainty is ſeen, and the mind fully 
poſſeſſes itſelf of it; in the other, it only hovers 
about i's Lacke, 
Hovcn. 2. J. [Þog, Saxon.] 
I, The lower part of the thigh. 
Blood ſhall be from the ſword unto the belly, and 
dung of men into the camel's hough. 2 Eſd. xiti. 36. 
2. [ Hue, Fr.] An adz; an hoe. See Hos. 
Did they really believe that a man, by houghs 
and an axe, could cut a god out of a tree? S:illing fleet. 
To Hovcn. v. a. [from the noun. 
t. To hamſtring ; to diſable by cutting the 
ſinews of the ham. 
Thou ſhalt 50g their horſes, Fo/b. ii. 6. 
2. To cut up with an hough or hoe. 
3. To hawk. This orthography is un- 
common. See To Hawk, 
Neither could we 42/gh or ſpit from us; much leſs 
could we ſneeze or cough. Cee. 
Ho'uLET. 2. /. The vulgar name for an 
owl. The Scots and northern counties 


ſtill retain it. : 
HouLT. z. /. holv, Saxon.] A ſmall 


wood. Obſolete, 


Or as the wind, in Holte and ſhady greaves, 
A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. 
Fairfax. 
HOUND. . /. [hund, Saxon; hund, Scot- 
tiſh.] A dog uſed in the chaſe, 
Hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Are cleped all by the name of dogs. 
HS Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Jaſon threw, but fail'd to wound | 
The boar, and flew an undeſerving Hound, 
And through the dog the dart was nail'd to ground. 


Dryden, 
The kind ſpaniel and the faithful hound, 
Likeſt that fox in ſhape and ſpecies found, 
Purſues the noted path and covets home. Prior. 


To Hov xD. wv. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To ſet on the chaſe. 


God is ſaid to harden the heart permiſſively,” but 


not operatively nor effectively; as he who only. lets 
looſe a greyhound out of the (lip, is faid to hound 
him at the hare. Br.unball. 
2. To hunt; to purſue. 

If the wolves had been bounded by tygers, they 
ſhould have worried them. L' Eftrange. 
Hou D FISH. 2. J. A kind of fiſh. M/tela 
lævis. | Ainfavarth. 
Hou xpsTo'NGUE. 2. . [cynogloſſum, Lat.] 
A plant. 1 
Ho'unDTREE. 2. / A kind of tree, Corrs. 
| Ainſavs 

Hou p. 2. J. Iupupa, Latin. ] The puet. 
| 8 A inſworth, 
HOUR. . /. [henre, French; hora, Latin. ] 
1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day; 


the ſpace of ſixty minutes. 
Sce the minutes how they run : 
How many makes the aur full compleat, 
How many Hheurs bring about the day, 
How many days will tinith up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. Sha#, 
2. A particular time. | 5 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 
That ſunder'd friends greet in the Hur of death. 
I Shakeſpe 
When we can intreat an Hour to ſerve, 
We'll ſpend it ia ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The conſcious wretch muit ail his arts reveal, 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt Hour of unrepenting death. Dryden's An. 
3. The time as marked by the clock. 
The Hur runs through the rougheſt day. Shakeſp, 
Our neighbour let her Joor to a genteel man, who 
Tatler, 
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HOU 


They are as loud any Hour of the morning, as our 


ewn countrymen at midnight. Addiſon. 

Ho'urGLass. . /. [hour and glaſs.) 

1. A glaſs filled with ſand, which, running 
through a narrow hole, marks the time. 

Next morning, known to be a morning better 
by the hourglaſs than the day's clearneſs. Sidney. 

In ſickpeſs, the time will ſeem longer without a 
clock or h:urg/aſs than with it; for the mind doth 

value every moment. Bacon. 

Shake not his 4ourg/afs, when his haſty ſand 
Is ebbing to the laſt. Dryden's Spaniſh Hi var. 

2. Space of time. A manner of ſpeaking 
rather affected than elegant. 

We, within the Laurglaſs of two months, have 
won one town, and overthrown great forces in the 
ficld. | Bacon. 

Ho'uRL v. adj. [from hour.] Happening 
or done every hour; frequent; often 
repeated. 

Alcyone 
Computes how many nights he had been gone, 

- Obſerves the waining moon with Surly view, 
Numbers her age, and wiſhes for a new. Dryden. 

We muit live in ory expectation of having thoſe 

troops recalled, which they now leave with us. St. 
Ho'uRLy. adw. [from har.] Every hour; 
frequently. 
She deſerves a lord, 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And 4zurly call her miftreſs. Shakeſpeare, 
Our eſtate may not endure 

Hazard ſo near us, as doth Hu grow 

Out of his lunacies.. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
They with ceaſeleſs cry f 

Surround me, as thou ſaw'ſt; hourly conceiv'd, 

And hourly born, with forrow intinite 

To me! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Great was their ſtrife, which hourly was renew'd, 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view'd. Dryden. 
Ho'ureLaTs. 2. /. [hour and plate.] The 
dial ; the plate on which the hours, pointed 
by the hand of a clock, are inſcribed. 

[f eyes could not view the hand, and the cha- 
racters of the 6curpiate, and thereby at a diſtance 
fec what o*clock it was, their owner could not be 
much benefited by that acuteneſs. Lacke. 

HOUSE. 1. J. | Pup, Saxon; hyys, Dutch; 
hrſe, Scottiſh. 7 

r. A place wherein a man lives; a place of 
human abode. 

Sparrows muſt not build in his Y eaves. Shak. 
Eyes are built to-hve in, not to look on ;. there- 
tore let uſe be preferred before unitormity, except 
where both may be had. = facon, 

In a cue the doois are moveable, and the rooms 
Hare ; yet the hoe is neither moveable nor ſquare. 

; Watts. 

2. Any place of abode. 

The bees with ſmoke, the doves with noiſome 

ſtench, | ; 
Are from their hives and þ-2/-s driven away. Shake. 
3. Place in which religious oz ſtudious per- 
ſons live in common; monaſtery; college. 

Theodoſius arrived at a religious houſe in the 
eity, where now Conſtantia reſided. Addiſcn. 

4. The manner of living; the table. 

He kept a miſerable hoſe, but the blame was 

laid wholiy upon madam. Swift, 


5. Station of a planet in the heavens, aſtro- | 


logically conſidered. 

Pure f-iritual ſubſtances we cannot converſe with, 
therefore have need of means of communication, 
which ſome make to be the ccleſtial bouſes : theſe 
who are tor the celeſtial hoſes worthip the planet, 
as the habitations of intellectual ſubſtances that 
animate them. 

6. Family of anceſtors; 
Ekindred; race. 
The red roſe and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving Hoiſes. Shakeſpeare. 
An ignominious ranſom and free pardon 
Are of two houſes, lawſul mercy ſure 


Stilling fleet. | 
deſcendants, and | 


HOU 
1s nothing kin to foul redemption. 
By delaying my laſt fine, upon your grace's 
acceſſion to the patrimonies of your o/c, I may 
ſeem to have made a forfeiture. Dryden. 
A poet is not born in ev'ry race; 
Two of a houfe few ages can afford, : 
One to perform, another to record. Dryden's Fables. 
7. A body of the pagliament; the lords or 
commons collectively confidered. 
Nor were the crimes objected againſt him fo clear, 


of both hoxſes, eſpecially that of the lords. 
a, meas 


To Hovsr. wv. g. [from the noun. 


1. To harbour; to admit to reſidence, 
Palladius wiſhed him to boſe all the Helots, 
Sidney. 
Upon the North-ſea a valley Sonſeth a gentleman, 
who hath worn out his former name. Carew. 
Slander lives upon ſucceſſion, 


Mere cottagers are but hcyfed beggars. Bacon. 
Oh, can your counſel his deſpair defer, 
Who now 1s houſed in his. ſepulchre? Sandys. 
We tind them boring themſelves in dens. South, 
In expectation of ſuch times as theſe, 
A chapel huxs'd em, truly call'd of eaſe. Dryden. 


2. To ſhelter; to keep under a roof. 


we may Houſe our own to forward them. Bacon. 
Hzufe your choiceſt carnations, or rather ſet them 
under a penthouſe, to preſerve them in extremity of 
weather. Evelyn, 
Wit in northern climates will not blow, 
Except, like orange trees, tis ud from ſnow, 
Dryden. 
To HouSE. ws 2. | 
1. To take ſhelter; to keep abode; to reſide. 
Ne ſuffer it to houſe there half a day. Hub. Tale. 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not Jo with me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Summers three times eight, ſave one, 
She had told ; alas! too ſcon, 
After fo ſhort time of breath, 5 
To houſe with darkneſs and with death, Alien. 
2. To have an aſtrological ſtation in the 


heavens. 
In fear of this, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns, 
Where Saturn Hoifſes, and where Hermes joins. 
Dryden. 
I hberfing in the lion's hateful ſign, 
Bought ſenates and deſerting troops are mine. Dryd. 
HousSEBREA'KER. 2. /. [houſe and break. | 
Burglar; one who makes his way into 
houfes to ſteal. 
All horſebreakers and ſharpers had %%%, written 
in their forcheads. L' Eftrange. 


Burglary. | 
When he hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing 
or houſebreaking, he will fend the whole paper to 
the government. Swift. 
Ho'ustDoG. 2. fe | houſe and dog.] A 
maſtiff kept to guard the houſe. 
A very good houſedeg, but a dangerous cur to 
ſtrangers, had a bell about his neck. L'EHrange. 
You ſee the goodneſs of the maſter even in the 
old houſedcg. Addiſon. 
Ho'usEHOLD. 2. /. [houſe and hold. | 
1. A family living together. 
Two houſholds, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A little kingdom is a great horfbold, and a great 


— 


Of God obſferv'd 
The one juſt man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond*rous ark, as thou beheld'ſt, 
To ſave himſelt and houfhold from amidit 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. 
He has always taken to himſelf, amongſt the ſons 
of men a peculiar houfbold of his love, which at 
all times he has cheriſhed as a father, and governed 


Shakeſpear | 


as to give convincing ſatisſaction to the major part | 


For ever horſed where it gets poſſeſſion. Shakeſp. | 


| As we houſe not country plants to ſave them, ſo. 


HovsSEBREA'KING. 7. J. [houſe and break. ]| 


houſbuld alittle kingdom. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 


Milton. 
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the firft ages of the world, twas ſometime ie. 
mes literally. 
no more than a ſingle ho/bold, or ſome few families. 
. «4 ? Sor tt 
Great crimes muſt be with greater eri RF 
And ſecond funerals on the de laid 4 — 
Let the whole hox/held in one ruin fall, 
And may Diana's curſe o'ertake us all, Dryd. Fig le: 
Learning's little hoſhol/d-did embark, "* 
Wich her world's fruitful ſyſtem in her ſacred ark, 
In his own church he keeps a ſeat, Soft, 
Says grace before and after meat; 
And calls, without affecting airs, 

His houfſhold twice a-day to prayers, Sue 
2. Family life; domeſtick management. 
An inventory, thus importing 

The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 
Rich ſtuffs, and ornaments of huzfhold, Shakeſpeare, 
3. It is uſed in the manner of an adjective, 
to ſignify domeſtick; belonging to the 
family, | 
Ccraelius called two of his hov/bo/d ſervants, 
| Acts, x. 5, 
For nothing lovelier can be found 3 
In woman, than to ſtudy horyfh?/d good; 
And good works in her huſband to promote. ATA, 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the oaths amen 
the men, among the women the neglect of 51 
aflairs. re i. 

HoluvsrRHOILD ER. . J. [from boſch.) 
Maſter of a family. 
A certain houſholder planted a vineyard, Mt, xx,, 
Ho'us£HoLDSTUFF. ze. . [houſehold and 
tigt.] Furniture of an houſe; uteniils 
convenient for a family. 

In this war that he maketh,, he ili flieth from his 
foe, and lurketh in the thick woods, waiting ter 
advantages: his cloke is his bed, yea and his +; (ſen 
boldftnjp. Spenſer on Ireland, 

A great part of the building was conſumed, with 
much coſtly houſboldſtuff. | Bacon. 
The woman had her jeſt for her b:1/-/a/uf. 

L' bjtraz4, 
Ho'vsEKEEPER-. 2. J. ¶ houſe and keep. ] 
1. Houſeholder ; maſter of a family. 

To be ſaid an honeſt man and a good /cuſelcepr, 
goes as fairly as to ſay a graccſul man and 8 
ſcholar. Spakeſt cave, 

If I may credit horſekeepers and ſubſtonti) radel- 
men, all ſorts of proviſions and commodities are nen 
exceſſwely. Licle, 

2. One who lives in plenty; one that ex- 
erciſes hoſpitality. 

The people are apter to applaud Sober tan 
houſeraiſers. „ Moti. 

3. One · who lives much at home. | 

How do you both? You are maniſeſt houfcheeper' 

What are you ſewing there 23 Shakeſp. C le, 
4. A woman ſervant that has care of a ia 
mily, and ſuperintends the other maid. 


' ſervants. | 
Merry folks, who want by chanc 
A pair to make a country-dance, | 
Call the old houſekeeper, and get her, 
To fill a place tor want of better. 
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5. A houſedog. Not in uſe. : * 
Diſtinguiſh the houſekeeper, the hunter. Shatþe Ho' 

Ho'vsexEEPING. adj. [houſe and fett. 1 
Domeſtick; uſeful to a family. 


His houſe for pleaſant proſpect, large {cope, at 


other houſekeeping commodities, challengeth d. 

pre-eminence. | ELD ther 

Ho'vstxEtPING. 2. /. Hoſpitality ; Nets 
and plentiful table, = 

L hear your grace hath ſworn out e N 

ö H. 4A cal. 

His table was one of the laſt that pn wy 

example of the old houſekeeping of an Engl“ 3 

man: an abundance reigned, Which * 

maſter's hoſpitality. : 7 

Ho us EL. 2. /. {pojl, Saxon, from 2 ) 

Gothick, a ſacrifice, or ia, dim, 


| as a maſter ; this is the proper Honſbold of faith; in 


| hefticla, Latin. ] The holy eucharil. 7 


-# 
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* 5 Ho vsEL. v. 4. [from the noun.] To . Qsantity of inhabited building. 1 Thick Wr — 8 ee hoge of oh 
4 - .tr receive the euchariſt, Both the London is ſupplied with people to increaſe its 15" See- pee arte reno gs ons, 
. ive Or inhabitants, according to the increaſe of Bong. unknown, and might have iſlands or continents. 
ö noun and verb are obſolete. 9 | Graunt ; . Baco :. 
; a : : ; i / : Q Ne 
HovszUE EEK. 2. /o- [Houſe and _—_ 2. [From houſeaux, henſes, or houſes, French.] HowBE IT, } ad. | how be en Never 
of lant. 1 8 Ea 74 2 *| Cloth originally uſed to keep off dirt, How RE. theleſs; notwithſtanding ; 
The aps fopp Y ow __— by _ oe a. now added to faddles as ornamental. yet; however. ; Not now in uſe, 
5 as ju:ces of apples, .SIapes, 5 Plover. Hov'sL1nG. adj. [from houſe. ] Provided SFr xd „ | 
2 . by” 4 . 7 . 
Ho'usELESS. aj. from houſe. ] Wanting for entertainment at firſt entrance into a | Howbe J am but rude and borrel, 
abode; wanting habitation. houſe , houſewarming. Yet nearer ways I know. | S penſer 
5 Poor naked wretches, ; His own two hands the holy knot did knit, Things ſo ordained are to be kept, howwbeit not 
2 How (hail your hozſcleſs heads and unfed ſides, That none but death tor ever can divide; neceſſarily, any longer than till there grow ſome 
hb et indow'd raggedneſs, defend vou? His own two hands, for ſuch a turn muſt fit, urgent cauſe to ordain the contrary. Hooker, 
You loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, y i Sy IC ze : 
2 Shakeſp. The ho1/ling fire did kindle and provide. There is a ever W 8 hath . 
. : : ö led unto them in the works of nature: this 
This hungry, houſeleſs, ſuffering, dying Jeſus, ted Fairy Queen. revea a = 
28 many thouſads with five loaves and two fiſhes. Howvss. 2. J. | from houſeaux, or houſes, Fr.] ee — ee oY as profound 2 
e, | ne. Covering of cloth originally uſed to keep | ment den avert em not. ed 
h ; J [houſe and maid.] A . ; | There was no army tranſmitted out of England, 
_ Ho'useMaln 1. f. | : * off dirt, now ad tied to ſaddles as orna- | Forcdelr the Engliſh colonies in Ireland did win 
naid employed to keep the houſe clean. mental ſigns. This word, though uſed | ground upon the Iriſh Davies. 
by The Sen may put out the candle 1 by Dryden, I do not remember in any | Howv'r E. [Contracted from how ds ye. | 
5. looking-glabs. F «houſe 3 place] Other place. | In what ſtate is your health? A meſſage 
Ho Us Page ga *. 0 Six lions? hides with thongs together faſt, of civility. 
ton. 11 a hufe. , , a lis upper.parts defended to his waiſt ; | I now write no letters but of plain buſineſs, or 
*  Fluſeroom, that coſts him nothing, he beſtows; And where man ended, the continu'd veſt, ds bow ye's, ie thoſe few I ans thou Wes 
Wy" Yet itill we fcribble on, though ſtill we loſe, Dryden. Spread on his back, the houſs and trappings of a beaſt. reſpond with, Popes 
. HowsrsNAll. 2. J: A kind of ſnail, | | $i How FV ER. adv. | hiv and ever.] = 
| wn 1 : 1 . '. 

] Hors WARMING. 2. /+ [houſe and wwarm. | HOW. adv. ¶ hu, Saxon; hoe, Dutch. | 1. In whatſoever manner; in whatſoever 

A feaſt or merrymaking upon going into | 1. To what degree. | degree. | | 
wi. a new houſe, 8 i - 3 long wilt thou refuſe to humble GE This ring he holds 
nd Ho'us:WIFE. 2. J. [ bouſe and avife. | This —55 8 old? In molt rich choice ; yet in his idle fire, 
mils is no frequently written huſewife or f : e CORE To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 

15 NOW SHOP F > D | and to-get* underitanding, rather to be choſen than Here repented of, Shakeſpeares . 
1 4.15 ] a . EY : ſilver? ; i Pr 3 * To trace the ways 
| 5 1. che miſtreſs of a family. - 3 —_ oft is oy ee. _ = wicked p et y > Of higheſt agents, deem'd however wife, Milton. 
4 , . 2.9 $3 57 in 7 . 7 
A You will think it unfit for a good houſewife to 7 ie eee. 5 3 _ jt a FO os 2. Atall events; happen what will; at leaſt, 
ind, ftir in or to buly herſelf about her houſewitery. 4; y 1 eas 1 1 Our chief end is to be freed trom all, if it may be, 
r Spenſer en Ireland Flow many children's plaints and mother's cries ! ma Spa, += 
Witt 8 ? How many woeful widows left to bow hawever from the greateit evils; and to enjoy, it it 

I have room enough, but the kind and heart yy : OS be, all good, however the chieſeſt. Tillotſcx, 
Ee. Euſexvife is dead. Pope to Swi. To fad diſgrace ! Daniel's Civil War, e CTY ras Om P 

A fone) miſt Conſider into how many differing ſubſtances it may | 3 Nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding; yet. 
7%, 2. A tema eonon 5 be analyſed by the fire. Boyle. In your excuſe your love docs little ſay; ä 

5 5 W 5 y Y y 1 , 

, Fitting 2 mantle for a bad ce e mod 2, In what manner. © You might howe'er have took a fairer way. Dryden 
dad horſexwife it is no leſs convenient; tor ſome of e e oo as ; Its views are bounded on all tides by ſeveral ranges 
_ them, thar be wandering women, os halfa eg . guilty Kinde of the queen of mountains, which are þywever at fo great a di- 

b ; T5 „land. 2 12 * * ; l e 3 . : BS: PI rea x 1 7 
EL Let us fit add mock the * 222 65. Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence? death? ſtanee, that they leave a wonderfub ee mou 
Ai: zet us NCAA oc go 5 . Shake care. tiful protpects. ; Addiſon on Italy. 
der tine, from ber wheel, that her gifts may henceiorth peut the mere 7 1 do not build my reafoning wholly on the cafe of 
riſen be dilpoſed equally, Shak. By e , or H elſe. / e Agen iſtes. pertecution, however I do not exclude it. Atterbury. 
7 Farmers in degree, 5 We ee the why r tout bew turn their thoughts to examine how thoſe 
ex- fe enn por ho 105 en o ſhe, Dryden. Es 7 5 6 1 "Eff-ange difeaſes in a ſtate are bred, that hanen its end;; 

„ Early Hel leave the bed, f 3 = 1 „ which would, however, be a very uſeful enquiry. 
When living embers on tlie hearth are ſpread. 'Tis much in our power Here to live , g Sus. 
thn a Dryden. all when or oc to dle. 44 Zi FARES T . ry h {; .. 6 thi 1 50 d 
tien. The faireft among the daughters of Britain thew It is pleaſant to ſee ee the ſmall terrivories of | 4. 10 tome of thcte PUB 5 
themſelyes good ſtateſwomen as well as go-d houſe | this little republiek are cultivated Pro beſt ad- may be 80 mmonly reduced, but its power 
tere Wits, Alfi, : Addon we Zh is ſometimes alinoſt evaneſcent. h 
. 3. One ſkilled in female buſineſs. | 3. For what reaſon ; fr om what caule, |To Howl. v. . \huglen, Dutch; alulo, 
A 3 E 3 How now, my love? Why is your cheek fo pale? Latin.] 

* 1 the „ * tender Hero chance the roſes there do fade fo fait? Shaksſp. 8 

e 3 ya the made him as good an Sone wie as Hixw is it thou haſt found it ſo quickly? Cen. xvii. | 1» To cry as a wolf or dog. 

LeTIELE 2 de could preſerve apricocks, and 1 4 By hat means Methought a legion oft foul nends 

darfon, | ne Ut j ; Environ'd me, and holed in mine ears 
* 2 | N 01 a he "US Er ug . N : 
Ho USEWIFERY, adj. from houſexvife. | Men WOurg * 5 W or ved feathers Such hideous cries, that with the very noiſe © 

Getted 5 5 1 they could tell 5%; or they will have gay Eins 0 Sh tefneorots Richard it 

ps ed in the acts becoming a houſewife. inſtead of gay clothes. Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. I trembluug war'd. akeſpeare's. Richard III. 
with, Ho USEWIFELY, ad. [ from honſexvife. | 5. In what ſtate. If wolves had at thy gate bow! d that iterin time» 

With the & 1105 Thou ſhould'ſt have faid, Go, porter, turn the key. 

: LY ith the economy of a careful woman. For He ſhall I go up to my father? Ce. xliv. 3.4, Shakeſpeare 
895. Hoc S EWIF FRV. #*. } [ from houſewife, | Whence am I torc'd,, and whither am I born? He found him in x defect had; at is 2 
5. 5 a How, and with what reproach ſha!! I return? Dexd. py | rate 

I, Domeſtick or female buſineſs : mana e þ n o ; hewwiing wilderneſs. | Deuter. xxxii. 10. 
ment becoming the miſtreſs fs famil 8 6. It is uſed FRO 2 ſenſe marking Proportion As when a fort of wolves infeſt the night, 
, 2ad You will thi 8. 6 3 "fl or correſpondence, With their wild Lewulings at fair Cynthia's light. 
Wi. We 3 will think it unfit for a good houſe wife Eeho!d, he put no truſt in his ſervants, Zow much Huller. 
11 U ir in or to buſy herſelf about her pauſewwifery, leſs in them that dwell in houſes of clay, whoſe Hard as his native rocks, cold as his ſword, 
ell | be | Spenſer on Ii eiand. foundation is in the duſt? Fob, iv. 10. Fiore as the wolves that how” d around his birth; 
| We W525 0g tor his priſe, A great diviſion fell among the nobility, ſo much] He hates che tyrant, and the ſuppliant ſcorns. Smiths 
5 ws, zone fair and e aud 275050 the more dangerous by H much the ſpirits were | 2 ſo utter cries in diſtreſs. | 
yo” „ Dapman 's Ha. more active and high. Hayward. 5 
1 e butter was exported abroad, and th at By how much they would dim: 21th the rolls Therefore will I 29x01, and cry out for Jus. vc 
5 r vy the Hoigſe offer of the Iriſh in mas ev tent of the ſea, ſo much they would impaii tte F000 e 
* 72 Temp! | fertility, and fountains and rivers of the earth. | a ; F , Jul 
1 2. Female conomy. | Bentley. Rm athens it. Shakeſp. Romes and Juliet. 
1. q A . . <: i „ x 
0 a Learn good works for neceſfary uſes; for S: : It is much uſed in exclamation. e ae ee HO ES 
6 60 expretſes the obligation of Chriſtian women FH. are the mighty fallen ! | Sam} Sure Heaven on che face. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth 
min. 44: > and charitable proviſions tor th. lot doch the city fit ſolitary as a widow! Lam. i. * "pes | 
; U ai, ] a . 8 "ER 1 , 
Ho'y A Wor | Tayio, } in an affir marLve ſeuſe, not eaſily ex- That would be how 4 out in the deſart air, 
7; ' 11. J. [ rom houſe. | plained f that ſo it is 3 that, | | Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Shake Macs, 
: 2 5M i > 
I | 


UC 


The noiſe grows louder ſtill: i 
Raitling of armour, trumpets, drums and atabelles; 
And ſometimes peals of ſhouts that rend the heav'ns, 
Like victory: then groans again, and howlings 


There ſhould be a confederacy of all ſervants, 
to drive thoſe China hruckfers from the doors. S. 


Thoſe buckfterers or money-jobbers will be found 
neceſſary, if this braſs-money is made current. Svifr, 


| 


* 5 W eee A 


* 
7 4 


HUG 


The Hue and ery went after Jack, 4 2 


him dead or alive, wherever he could be aden : 


Arbuthnor's John Bul}, 


Hue's. ./. [haer, French, to cry. 
whoſe buſineſs is to call out to 9: One 


They lie hovering upon the coaſt, and are di, . 
by a balker or Huer, who ſtandeth oy . yas died 


To Hu'cxsTER. v. ». [from the noun.] | and from thence diſcerneth the courſe of the pilehard 
Carew's Suryve X 


To deal in petty bargains. 1 

They muſt pay a ſhilling, for changing their piece HU FE. ts < [from hove, or hoven, ſwelled: 
into ſilvery to ſome buckftering fellow who follows that he is huffed up by diftempers, So in 3 
provinces we ſtill ſay the bread huffs up 
| , 


trade. i Swift. 
To Hu'ppLE. v. a. [probably from hood. | when it begins to heave or ferment: ;, 
therefore, may be ferment. To he in 


1. To dreſs up cloſe ſo as not to be diſcover- 
ed: to mobble. buff is then to be in a ferment, as we ng 
ſpeak. ] 


2. To put on careleſsly in a hurry.} 
1. Swell or ſudden anger or arrogance, 


At twelve ſhe roſe with much ado; 
; * 2 9 . 

Her cloaths were hd on by two Quoth Ralpho, honour's but a word 

To ſwear by, only in a lord; 


Now all in haſte they hdd/c on SET, 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. Sv. Ia others it is but a 94, 
| To vapour with inſtead of proof. 


3. To cover up in haſte. 
His frowns kept multitudes in awe, 


4. To perform in a hurry. 
have given much application to this poem: this Before the bluſter of whoſe buf 


2. A trickiſh mean fellow. 


Now the ape wanted his Hu, ter man, ; 
| | Hubbert's Tale 


Like thoſe of vanquiſh'd men. Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 
3. To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tene. 
Peace, monſter, peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 
To ſavages, and bow! it out in deſarts! — Phillis, 
4. It is uſed poetically of many noiſes loud 
and horrid. ä 
Howl. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The cry of a wolf or dog. 
Murther, 
Alarm'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 
Whoſe boxl's his watch. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
-* Theſe and the like rumours are no more than the 
laſt 42/5 of a dog diſſected alive. Swift. 
2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 
She raves, che runs with a diſtracted pace, 
And $lls with horrid Jeet the public place. Dryden. 
Howsor'veR. adv. | how and ſoever. ] 
1. In what manner ſoever. See HowEveR. 
Beroſus, who, after Moſes, was one of the moſt 


Prior. 


Hudilra 


ancient, howſcever he hath been ſince corrupted, doth is not a play huddled up in haſte. Dryden. All hats, as in a florm, flew off. a 
in the ſubſtai.ce of all agree. Raleigh's Hiſtory. Wien continu'd rain We have the apprehenſions of a thus "hg 
2. Although. The lab'ring huſband in his houſe reſtrain, check upon us in the very hf of our greatneſs, P2 
'The man doth fear God, howſorrer it ſeems not in Let him forecaſt his work with timely care, ; L'Eftrar K 
him. ; Shak, Which elſe is £zd4d/ed when the ſkies are fair. A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the J, * 

| Dryden. his extraction. | 


* Eftrange, 
No man goes about to enſnate or circumtent 
another in a paſlion, to lay trains, and give ſecret 
blows in a preſent huff, * 
2. A wretch ſwelled with 
of his own value. 
As for you, colonel huff-cap, we ſhall try before 
a civil magiſtrate who's the greater plotter. Drygey, 
Lewd ſhallow-brained hffs make Atheiſm and 
comtempt of religion the ſole badge and character of 
wit, SE South 
To Huey. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſwell; to puff. 


To Hox. v. a. [from pog, Saxon.] To! 
hough ; to ham-firing, q 
Thou art a coward, 

Which hoxes honeſty behind, reſtraining - & 
From courſe required. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Lodronius, perceiving the old ſoldier's meaning, 
alighted, and with his ſword hoxed his horſe, ſay- 
ing aloud, This day, valiant ſoldiers, ſhall you have 
me both your general and fellow ſoldier, fighting 
on foot as one of yourſelves. Knolles. 


Hoy. » /. hon, old French.] A large 
| boat ſometimes with one deck. 


To throw together in confuſion. 

Our adverſary, buddling ſeveral ſuppoſitions to- 
gether, and that in doubtful and general terms, 
makes a medley and confuſion. Locke. 
To HUD DLE. v. z. To come in a crowd or. 


hurry. 
Glance an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late fo ed on his back, 
Enough to preſs a royal merchaut down. Shakeſpeare. 
Brown anſwered after his blunt and huddling 
manner. Bacon. 


Thyrſis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay'd 


South, 


a falſe opinion 


He ſent to Germany, ftrange aid to rear: 


of 1 . . 

4; . , The hbuddling brook to hear his madtigal | 4 Kr: . : 

24 From whence eftſoans arrived here three boys 1 8 San, ' In many wild birds the diaphragm may el 
1 | Of Saxons, whom he for his ſafety employs. And ſweeten'd every muſkroſe of the dale. Milton. | be huffed up with a'r, and blown in at the uit 74 

if 1 | Their eyes are more imperfect than others; for : — 

\ 1 airy Queen. Grew, 


they will run againſt things, and, Huddling forwards, 
fall from high places. Brown's Hilgar Errou;s. 
Hu'ppLE. 2. . from the verb.] Crowd; 
tumult; confuſion; with obſcurity. 5 
That the Ariſtotelian philoſophy is a huddle of 
words and terms inſignificant, has been the cenſure 


1 | To define a barge and bey, which are between 
a boat and a ſhip, is hard. Watts's Legick. 


Hvu'pBi'B. 2. . [I know not the etymo- 
Jogy, unleſs it be from 2p, up, or hobnob.] 


A tumult; a riot. 


ipe. : 

2 To hector; to treat with inſolence and 
arrogance, or brutality. 

The commiſſioner at Magdalen college ſaid to Dr, 

Hough, You mult not preſume to buff us. Eac had. 

To HUFF. v. 2. To bluſter; to ſtorm; to 


h: People purſued the ſhuſineſs with all contempt of | of the wiſet Gland bounce, to ſwell with indignation or 
the government; and in the Bubbub of the firſt day Your carrying buſineſs in a huddle, ride. 4 
5 there appeared nobody of name or reckoning, but the Has forc'd our rulers to new model. Hudibyas. A huffing, ſhining, flatt'ring, cringing coward, 
k actors were really of the dregs of the people. | Nature doth nothing in a huddle. L'Eſirange.] A cankerworm of peace, was rais'd above him. 
; . : Clar enden. The underſtanding ſees nothing diſtinctly in things Ou. 
An univerſal usbud wild 
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remote, and in a huddle. | Locke. 
Severab merry anſwers were made to my queſtion, 
which entertained us *till bed- time, and filled my 
mind with a Hude of ideas. Addiſon. 
Hus. . . hie pe, Saxon.] 
1. Colour; die. 
For never in that land 
Face of fair lady ſhe before did view, : 
Or that dread lyon's look her caſt in deadly Sue. 


| Spenſer. 
To add another hve unto the rainbow, 
Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shakeſp. King "ys 
Flow'rs of all Hue, and without thorn the role. 
: | Milton. 
To whom the angel, with a ſmile that glow'd 
Ce eſtial roſy red, love's proper Hue, | 
Anſwer'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Vour's is much of the camelign Hue, 
To change the die with diſtant view. Dryden. 
2. [Hate French. |] A clamour; a legal 
zarſuit; an alarm given to the country. 
t is commonly joined with cry. 
Hue and cry, lein, go! Aſſiſt me, knight 1 
am undone: fly, run, Sue and cry! villain, I am 
undone. Shakeſpeare. 
Immediately comes a Hue and cry after a gang of 
thieves, that had taken a purſe upon the road. 
L' Eftrange. 
If you ſhou!d hiſs, he ſwears he'll hiſs as high; 
And, like a culprit, join the hue and cry. Addiſon. 


A thief and juſtice, fool and knave, 
A buffing officer and ſlave. Huaitras 
Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave, 
To knaves a fool, to cred*Jous fools a knave. 
| Rejeamnrn, 
This ſenſeleſs arrogant conceit of theus mai? 
them I at the doctrine of repentance, as a thing 
below them. Sato, 
Now what's his end? O charming glory ſay! 
What, a fifth act to crown his hn play? Dryer. 
What a ſmall pittance of reaton and tiuth i 
mixed with thoſe Bing opinions they are feel 
with. Lede, 
When Peg received John's meſſage, {he buff: 
and ſtormed like the devil. Arbuth, Hiſt. of J. bi 


Hur ER. 2. /. [from .] A bluſterer; 
a bully. 
Nor have I hazarded my art 
To be expos'd i” th? end to ſuffer, : 
By ſuch a braggadocio r. Hadibrat. 
Hv'rrIsH. adj. [from huff.] Arrog:®; 
inſolent ; hectoring. FE 
Hvu'eFi5sHl.Y. adv. [from Vfb. Ws 
arrogant petulance ; with bullying bluſter 
Hv'r#15HNEss. 2. ſ. Petulance; arrogant) 
noiſy. bluſter. | 
To Hu v. a. 


to incloſe. ] 


Of ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 
Borne through the hollow dark, aſſaults his ear : 
With loudeſt vehemence Milton's Parade Loft. 

Why wolves raiſe a 59546 at her, 

And dogs howl when ſhe ſhines in water. Hudibras. 
Hvu'ckaBAck. . . A kind of linen on 
which the figures are raiſed, 
Qt Hu'CKLEBACKED. adj. [hocker, German, 
| a bunch, and back. Crooked in the 
; ſhoulders. | 
Hu'cxLEBONE, 2. /. [from Huclen, Dutch, 
| do ſit down.] The hipbone. 
| Hu'cksTER. 2. . [ Hoch, German, a ped- 
Hu'cxsTerER. F lar; hocifter, a ſhe-ped- 
= lar. ] 
© 1. One who ſells goods by retail, or in 
ſmall quantities; a pedlar. | 
; There cannot be a more ignominious trade than 
! the being buckfeers to ſuch vile merchandiſe. 
. ; Government of the Tongue. 
God deliver the world from ſuch guides, or rather 
ſuch 4uckfers of fouls, the very ſhaine of religion. 
z Such. 
Should thy ſhoe wrench aſide, down, down you fall, 
And overturn the ſcolding Hue er's tall, 
The ſcolding Suse ſhall not o'er thee moan, | 
But pence expect tor nuts and pears o'erthrown, Gay. | 
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[þezian, Saxon, to hedge 
I, To 


Fas, 


ance 


edge, 
. To 


3. Great even to deformity or terribleneſs. 


Hu'ctLY. 
2. Immenſley; enormouſly, 


2. Greatly; very much. 


W Hv'cexess, 2. , [from huge 
1. Enormous bulk A . 
2. Utmoſt extent. 


; 
© CCERMUGGER, 2. /. [corrupted per- 


HUG 


1, To preſs, cloſe in an embrace, 
He bewept my fortune, 

And hugg'd me in his arms. Shakeſpeare, 

What would not he do now to hug the creature 

that had given him ſo admirable a ferenade ! 

| os 6T 

Even in that urn their brother they confeſs, 

And bug it 1n their arms, and to their boſom preſs. 


| Dryden. 
King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, which 
he would beg and kiſs. Flarvey on Conſumptions. 


> To fondle; to treat with tenderneſs. 
7 1, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-plac'd words of glozing courteſy, 
Bair24 with reaſons not unplauſible, 
Win me into the eaſy hearted man, | 
Ard lag him into ſnares. Milton. 
We Ling deformities, if they bear our names 


Glanville. | 


Admire yourſelf, | 
And, without rival, 5g your darling book. 
Roſcommon, 
Though they know that the flatterer knows thc 
{leho2d of his own flatteries, yet they love the 
impoſtor, and with both arms Hug the abuſe. South. 
ark with what joy he hg the dear diſcovery ! 


z. To hold faſt. 


Age mak s us moſt fondly Þzg and retain the 
good things of life, when we have the leaſt proſpect | 
Atterbury. 


of enjoying them. ; 
4. To gripe in wreſtling. 
tvs. 2. / [from the noun. ] 
1, Cloſe embrace. | 
Why theſe cloſe hugs ? T owe my ſhame to him, 


Gay 
2. A particular gripe in wreſtling, called a 
Corniſh hug. | 
HUGE. ad;. [hoogh, high, Dutch. ] 
1. Vaſt; iramenſe. 1 | 
Let the eſtate of the people of God, when they 
were in the houſe of bondage, and their manner 
ot ſerving God in a ſtrange land, be compared with 
that which Canaan and Jeruſalem did afford; and 
who ſeeth not what ge difference there was be- 
tween them? ; Hooker. 
"This ſpace of earth is ſo Hue, as that it equalleth 
in greatneſs not only Aſia, Europe, and Africa, but 
America. 
2. Very great. 
The mountain huge, 
| Part, huge of bulk! 
Wallowing unweildy, enormous in their gait, 
Lempeſt the ocean; there leviathan | 
Hugeſ? of livingFreatures, in the deep 
Stretch'd like —— ſleeps or ſwims, 
And ſeems a moving land. Milton. 


Milton. 


The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Through foreſts Yuge, and long unravell'd heaths, 
With deſolation brown he wanders waſte. Thompſon, 


adv, | from huge. 


: Who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? | 
tht it not flow as hugely as the ſea? Shakeſpeare, | 


| am hugely bent to believe, that whenever you 
concern yourſelves in our affairs, it. is for our good. 
Swift, 


greatneſs, 
Not in uſe. 


y miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the Bagereſ of 
your unworthy thinking. ' fs > 6 


| 


haps from huger mocker.] or hug in the 

dark, Moab in Dan is 1 | 

whence our murky, It is written by Sir 

2 Moore, hoker moker, Hiker, in | 

baucer, is peeviſÞ, croſsgrained, of which 

mater may only be a ludicrous reduplica- 
- 


Rowe. 
g 


covers the ſhell. [Hule, Scottiſh. ] 


Abdot. | 


To HUM. ws a. | homelan, Dutch. ] 


HUM 


tion. Fooke is likewiſe in German à corner, 
and moky is in Engliſh dart. I know not 


how to determine. ] Secrecy; bye-place. 
Now hold in huggermugger in their hand, | 
And all the reſt do rob of floods and land, Hubd. Tale. 
But if I can but find them out, 
Where e'er th' in Suggermugger lurk, 
I' make them rue their handy work. Hudibras. 
There's a diſtinction betwixt what's done openly 
and bare-faced, and a thing that's done in hugger- 
mugger, under a ſeal of ſecrecy and concealment. 
L' Eftrange. 
Hv v. adj. [See HUGE.] Vaſt; great; 
huge. Not in uſe. . | 
This hug y rock one finger's force apparently will 
move. Carew's Survey 1. Cornwall. 


Huxe. 2. . [hugue, Fr.] A cloa 


that ſeemed to be a meſſenger, in a rich huke. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Hulk. . /. [hulcke, Dutch; Þulc, Saxon.] 
1. The body of a ſhip. | 
There's a whole merchant's venture of Bourdeaux 


ſtuff in him: you have not ſeen a þulk better ſtuffed 
in the hold, | 


Bulls, ſails, and mariners of their fly-boats, to keep 
them from being diſcovered, came from the Veneti. 
Arbuthrot. 


Swift. 


They Argo's hulk will tax, 
And fcrape her pitchy ſides for wax. 
The ſooty bulk 
Steer'd fluggiſh on. 

2. Any thing bulky and unweildy. This 
ſenſe is ſtill retained in Scotland: as, a 
bulk is a fellow. 

And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the H Sir John, 
Is priſoner to your ſon. Shakeſpeare. 

To HuLk. v. a. To exentrate : as, to hulk 

a hare, Ainſworth, 


Hur. z./. [hulgan, Gothick, to cover.] 


* 


the outer covering: as, the Y of a nut 


2. The body of a ſhip; the hulk. Hall 
and hulk are now confounded ; but -»lk 
ſeems originally to have not merely the 
body or hull, but a whole ſhip of burden, 

heavy and bulky. | 
5 Deep in their bu//s our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a paſſage find. 

| Dryden. | 

So many arts hath the Divine Wiſdom put to- 


creature. 5 Cf 
To HuLL. v. . [from the noun. | To 
float; to drive to and fro upon the water | 


without fails or rudder, 

They ſaw a fight full of piteous ſtrangeneſs; a 
fhip, or rather the carcaſe of a ſhip, or rather ſome 
few bones of the carcaſe, Hulling there, part broken, 
part burned, and part drowned. SHaney. 

Will you hoift ſail, fir? here lies your way. 
No, good ſwabber, I am to Hull here a little longer. 

Shateſpeàare. 

He look' d, and ſaw the ark Hull on the flood. 

Milton. 

People walking down upon the ſhore, ſaw ſome- 

what come Hulling toward them. L' Eftrange. 


Hv'i.Ly. adj. from Hull. ] Siliquoſe ; huſky. } 
Ainſworth. 
Hu'LLveR. 2. J. Holly. 


Save hutver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. 
= | Tier. 


1. To make the noiſe of bees.“ 
The humming of bees is an unequal — | 
acon. 


| An airy nation flew, 
Thick as the humming bees that hunt the golden dew 
In Summer's heat. Dryden. 


As we were thus in conference, there came one | 


Shakeſp. | 
The cuſtom of giving the colour of the ſea to the | 


Thompſon. | 


I. The huſk or integument of any thing; 


gether, only for the Hi and tackle of a thinking | 


HUM 
But if night-robbers lift the well-ſtor'd hive, 
An humming through their waxen city grows, 
Dryden.” 
buzzing 


2. To make an inarticulate and 
ſound. 
I think he'll hear me : yet to bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Upon my honour, Sir, I heard a bymming, 
And that a ſtrange one too, which did awake me. 
Shakeſpeare, 
The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, 

And hums; as who ſhould ſay, You'll rue. SBA. 
3. To pauſe in ſpeaking, and ſupply the 
interval with an audible emiſſion of breath. 

Having pump'd up all his wit, 


| 


And bumm'd upon it, thus he writ. Hudibrat. 
N 1 ſtill acquieſt, 

And never humm'd and haw'd ſedition, 

Nor ſnuffled treaſon. Fudibras, 


The man lay humming and hawing a good while; 

but in the end, he gave up himſelf to the phyſicians. 
: I Efrance. 
4. To make a dull heavy noiſe, 

The muſical accents of the Indians, to us, are but 
inarticulate bummings; as are ours to their other- 
wiſe tuned organs. lanville. 

Itill Humming on, their drowſy courſe they keep, 
And laſh'd fo long, like tops, are laſh'd aſleep. Pope. 

5. To ſing low. 
Hum half a tune. Pope. 
6. To applaud. Approbation was com- 
monly expreſſed in public aſſemblies by a 
hum, about a century ago. | 
Hum. . J. [from the verb.] 
1. The noiſe of bees or infects. 


To black Hecat's ſummon 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowly hzms, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal. SH]. Macbeth, 
Nor undelightful is the ceaſeleſs am, 
To him who muſes through the woods at noon 
Thomſen. 
2. A low confuſed noife, as of buſtling 


crowds at a diftance. 
From camp to camp, thro? the foul womb of night, 
The Lan of either army ſtill refounds. Shakeſpeare, 
Tower'd cities pleaſe us then, 
And the buſy Hm of men. Milton. 
One theatre there is of vaſt reſort, 
Which whilom of requeſts was call'd the ect; 
But now the great exchange of news *tis hight, 
And full of Tum and buz from noon *cill night. Did. 
3. Any low dull noiſe. 
Who fat the neareſt, by the words o'ercome, 
Slept faſt : the diltaut.nodded to the bum. 
4. A pauſe with an inarticulate ſound, 
Theſe ſhrugs, theſe bums and haws, 
When you have ſaid the's goodly, come between, 
Ee you can ſay ſhe's honeſt. Shakeſ. Hinter's Tale, 
Your excuſcs want ſome grains to make 'em cure 
rent: hum and ha will not do the buſineſs. Dryden. 
5. In Hudibras it ſeems ufed for ham. 
And though his countrymen the Huns, 
Did ſtew their meat between their Hπ me, 
And the horſes backs, on which they ſtraddle, 


P pe. 


And ev'ry man eat up his ſaddle. Hudibrar, 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe. | 
You hear a um in the right place, Spectator. 


Hum. interjed?. A ſound implying doubt 
and deliberation. | 

Let not your eyes deſpiſe the heavieſt found _ 
That ever yet they heard, - 

Hum! 1 guels at it. Shakeſpeare*'s Macbeth. 
See fir Robert- 

And never laugh for all my life to come. Pope. 

HUMAN. adj. ¶ bumamus, Latin; bumain, 

French. ] „ 

1. Haring the qualities of a man. 

It will never be aſked whether he be a gentleman 
born, but whether he be a Luna creature? Swift. 
2. Belonging to man. | 

The king is but a man as I am : the violet ſmells 
to him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have but 
human conditions. Shakeſp. 


So weary bees in little cells repoſe ; | 
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For man to tell how Human life began 


Is hard; for who himſelf beginning knew? Milton, 


Thee, ſerpent, ſubtil'ſt beaſt of all the field, 

I knew ; but not with human voice indu'd. Milton. 

Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can 
have any, this being the higheſt of all Human cer- 
tainty. Locke. 

HUMANE. adj. [humaine, Fr.] Kind; 
civil; benevolent ; good-natured. 

Love of others, if it be not ſpent upon a few, doth 
Naturally ſpread itfelf towards many, and maketh 
men become -zmane and charitable. Bacon. 

Envy, malice, covetcouſneſs and revenge are 
aboliſhed : a new race of virtues and graces, more 
divine, more moral, more humane, are planted in 
their ſtead. Spratt. 

Huma'NELY. ado, [from humane. ] Kind- 
ly; with goodnature. | 

If they would yield- us the ſuperfluity, while it 
were wholeſome, we might guets they relieved us 
humansly. | Shakeſpeare. 


 Hu'manisT. 2. /. ſhumaniſfte, French. ] A 


philologer; a grammarian ; a term uſed 
in the ſchools of Scotland. | 

HUMAN ITT. z. /. [bumaniie, Fr. humanitas, 
Lat.] 


1. The nature of man. 
Look to thyſelf: reach not beyond Sumarity. 


A rarer ſpirit never did fteer humanity. Shakeſp. 
The middle of humanity thou never knewelt, but 
the extremity of both ends. Shakeſpeare. 
To preſerve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, 
there hath been uſed the higheſt caution Humanity 
could *invent. ' Brown. 
2. Humankind; the collective body of man- 
8 | 
If ke can untie thoſe knots, he is able to teach all 
huminity, aud will do well to oblige mankind by 
his information, Glanville, 
3. Benevolence; tenderneſs. 


All men ought to maintain peace and the common 
offices · of humanity and friendſhip in diverſity of 
opinions. cke. 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of foft Humanity? 
Like thee reſerve their raiment for the naked, 
Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 
Or mix their pitying tears with thoſe that weep ? 
Rowe, 


4+ Philology ; grammatical ſtudies, In 


Scotland, humaniores liter. | 
To Hu'mManize. v. a. [humainiſer, Fr.] 


To ſoften; to make ſuſceptive of tender- 


neſs or benevolence. 
Here will I paint the characters of woe, 
And here my faithful tears in ſhow'rs ſhall flow, 
To humanixe the flints whereon I tread. Motton. 
Was it the buſineſs of magick to Humanixe our 
natures with compaſſion, forgiveneſs, and all the in- 
ſtances of the moſt extenſive charity ? Addiſon. 
Hu'mankinD. 2. /. [human and Lind. 
The race of man; mankind. 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet uncontin'd ; 
A knowledge both of books and humankind. Pope. 
Hu'MANELY. edv. [from human.] 


1. After the notions of men 3 according to 


the power of men. | 
Thus the preſent happy proſpect of our affairs, 
Sumanel; ſyeaking, may ſeem to promiſe. Arterbury. 
2. Kindly; with 40d This is now 
written humane! 


Sidney. 


Though learn'd, well bred; and though well bred, 


ſincere z 
Modeſtly bold, and humanely ſevere. 
Hu'MB1RD. z. /. [from * 
humming bird. 
All ages have conceived the wren the leaſt of 
birds, yet our own plantations have ſhewed one far 


lefs ; that is, the 4umbird, not much exceeding a 
beetle. Brown. 


Pope. 


n and bird, ] The 


HER a. 


Hung E. adi. ¶ humble, Fr. humilis, Lat.] 


1. Not proud; modeſt ; not arrogant. 
And mighty proud to humble weak does yield. 


Spenſer. 
Now we have ſhewn our power, 
Let us ſeem humbler after it is done, | 
Than when it was a-doing. Shateſp. Coriclanus. 


Thy humble ſervant vows obedience, 


And faithful ſervice *till the point of death. Shakeſp. 


We ſhould be as Humble in our imperſections and 
ſins, as Chriſt was in the fulnefs of the ſpirit, great 
wiſdom, and perfect life. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

You, if an humble huſband, may requeſt, 


Provide and order all things for the beſt, Dryden. 
Ten thouſand trifles light as theſe, 

Nor can my rage nor anger move : 
She ſhould be Humble who would pleaſe ; 

And ſhe muſt ſuffer, who can love. Prior. 


2. Low; not high ; not great. 

Th' example of the heav'nly lark, 

Thy fellow- poet, Cowley, mark ! 

Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick ſound, 

Thy Jiamble neſt build on the ground. 
Denied what ev'ry wretch obtains of fate, 

An bumble roof and an obicure retreat. Talden. 
Ah ! prince, hadit thou but known the joys which 


Cotoley. 


dwell | 
With humbler fortunes, thou wouldſt curſe thy 
royalty! ce. 


Far Humble titles ſuit my loſt conditions. Smith. 
To Hu'MBLE. v. a. from the adjeQtive. ] 
1. To make humble; to make ſubmiſſive ; 
to make to bow down with humility. 
Take this purſe, thou whom the heav'ns plagues 
Have humbled to all ftrokes.  Shakeſp, King Lear. 
The executioner 
Fails not the axe upon the Hm ed neck, | 
But firſt begs pardon, Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Humble yourſelves under the mighty hand of 
God, that he may exalt you. 1 Pet. v. 6, 
Hezekiah Humbled himſelf for the pride of his 
heart. . 2 Chron, 
Why do I humble thus myſelf, and ſuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulſe and hate? Milton. 
Let the finner put awzy the evil of his doings, and 
humble himſelf by a ſpeedy and ſincere repentance ; 


let him return to God, and then let him be aſſured 


Rogers. 


to ſubdue; to 


that God will return to him. 
2. To cruſh; to break; 
mortify. 
Yearly injoin'd, ſome ſay, to undergo 
This annual Humbling certain number'd days, 
To daſh their pride and joy, for man ſeduc'd. Milton. 
We are pleaſed, by ſome implicit kind of revenge, 
to ſee him taken down and humbled in his reputa- 


tion, who had ſo far raiſed himſelf above us. Addiſon. 


The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire, 
The nurſe of heroes, the delight of gods, 


That 4ums/ecd the proud tyrants of the earth. Addiſ. 


Men that make a kind of inſult upon ſociety, 
ought to be humbled as diſturbers of the public 
tranquillity. F radar, 

Fortune not much of Humbling me can boaſt ; 
Though double tax'd, how little have I loſt! Pope. 

3. To make to condeſcend. 

This would not be to condeſcend to their capacities, 
when he humbles himſelt to ſpeak to them, but to loſe 
his deſign in ſpeaking. : Locke, 

4. To bring down from an height. . 

In proceſs of time the higheſt mountains may 
be humbled into vallies; and again, the loweſt vallies 
exalted into mountains. @1akewwill ox Providence, 


Hu'MBLEBEE. 2. . [humble and bee, | What 
may be the true etymology of this word 
J am in doubt. The humblebee is known 
to have no ſting. The Scotch call a cow 


without horns an Humble cow; ſo that the 


word ſeems to ſignify inermis, wanting 
the natural weapons. Dr. Beattie. ] A 
buzzing wild bee. 
The honeybags ſteal from the bumblebees, 
And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs. Shak. 
This puts us in mind once again, of the humblebees 
and the tinder-boxes, | Atterbury. 


A 


| 
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Hu'MBLEBEE., 2. /. An herb, i 
Hu'MBLEBEE Eater. u. l. A fly that eat 
the humblebee. e 
Hu'MBLENESS, . /. [from Bum bl. 4: Ha 
mility; abſence of pride. y 
With how true bumbleneſs 

They look'd down to triumph over pride! 57 
I am rather with all ſubje ted humsler:fs, to 5 
her exce lencies, ſince the duty thereunto 2 vas 


Ve ms 
rather heart to ſave mylelf, than to receive 8 


worth, 


It wasaniwered by us all, in all poſſible 8 
but yet with a countenance, that we knew he abe 
it but merrily. 

A grain of glory, mixed with Sumbleneſi, 
Cures both a fever and lethargickneſs, Herbert 

Hu'MBLzR. 2. . from humble.) One 
that humbles or ſubdues himſelf or Others, 

Hu'MBLEMOUTHED. adj. [humble and 
mouthed,] Mild; meek, 

You are meek and &bumblemoanth'd : but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride, $4, 

Hu'MBLEPLANT. 2. . A ſpecies of ſen- 
ſitive plant. 3 
The -umbleplant is ſo called, becauſe, as fon 

as you touch it, it proſtrates itſelf on the ground, an! 
in a ſhert4ime elevates itſelf again: it is raiſed in hot- 
beds. : Doriings, 
Hu'MBLES, 2. /. Entrails of a deer, 
Hvu'MBLEss. 2. /. [from hamble.] Hum. 
bleneſs ; humility. Obſolete. 

And with meek humble, and afflicted mood, 

Pardon for thee, and grace for me intreat. Sper, 
Hu'MBLY. adv. | from Humble. 
1. Without pride; with humility ; modeſtly; 
with timorous modeſty, 
They were us'd to bend, 

To fend their ſmiles before them to Achilles, 

To.come humbly as they us'd to creep to at Fes 
Shake», 

Here the tam'd Euphrates humbly glides 0 
And there the Rhine ſubmits her ſwelling tides, 

] Day den. 

Write him down a ſlave, who, humbly proud, 


With preſents begs preferments from the crowd, 
|  Drjdp, 


Bacon, 


In midſt of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodneſs I'1] adore; | 
And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more. „ Ad ſa. 
2. Without height; without elevation, 
Hu'mMpRUM. adj. [from hum, drone, or 
humming dronc.] Dull; droniſh; ſtupid, 
Shall we, quoth ſhe, ſtand till 4umarum, 
And ſee ſtout Bruin all alone, 
By numbers baſely overthrown ? Hudibra:, 
I was talking with an old humdrum fellow, and, 
before I had heard his ſtory out, was callcd aug; 
by buſineſs. Adaiſer. 
To HUMECT. . Oe [ hume&o, Lat, 
To HUMECTATE. S humeder, French. 


To wet; to moiſten. TR 
The Nile and Niger do not only moitten ard 
contemporate the air by their exhalations, but ret 
and hume&tate the earth by their annual inund2tions, 
; . 
Her rivers are divided into ſluices, to PumeFai? 
the bordering ſoil, Howel's Local Fae 
The medicaments are of a cool 5zmec7ing qualitys 
and not too much aſtringent. Miſeman's Sung. 
HumecTA'TION. z. J. | humecation, French, 
from Humectate.] The act of wetting; 
moiſtening. „ 
Plates of braſs, applied to a blow, will Keep 
down from ſwelling: the cauſe is repercuſſion, vi 
out humeFation, or entrance of any body. „ 
Bacon's Natural Hi, 
That which is concreted by exficcation, KS 
preſſion of humidity, will be reſolved by — wo 
as earth and clay. Con 
Hvu'mERAL, adj. [humeral, French, - 
humerns, Lat.] Belonging to the fon, 
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The largeſt crooked needle ſhould be ufed, with 

o ligature, in taking up the 4umeral arteries in am- 
putation. | a Sharp. 
YonicuBa'rTION. 2. fo [humi and cubs, 
Latin.] The act of lying on the ground. 
Faſting and ſackcloth, and aſhes and tears, and 


Izwmicubations, uſed to be companions of repentance. 
TOR Bramball. 


HUMID. adj. [humide, French; humidus, 
Latin. | Wet; moiſt; watery. 
Iris there, with humid bow, 
Waters the odbrous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl'd hue 
Than her purpled ſcarf can ſhew. Mton. 
The queen, recover'd, rears her humid eyes, 
And firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies. Dryden. 
If they flip eaſily, and are of a fit ſize to be agi- 
tated by heat, and the heat is big enough to keep 
them in agitation, the body is fluid; and if it be 
apt to ſtick to things, it is Yumid. Newton's Opticks. 
IIu NID IT Y. 2. /. [humidite, French z from 
zumid.] That quality which we call 
moiſture, or the power of wetting other 
bodies. It differs very much from fluidi- 
ty, depending altogether on the congruity 
of the component particles of any liquor 
to the pores or ſurfaces of ſuch particular 
bodies as it is capable of adhering to. 
Thus quickſilver is not a moiſt liquor, 
in reſpect co our hands or clothes, and 
many other things it will not ſtick to; 
but it may be called ſo in reference to 
Id, tin, or lead, to whoſe ſurfaces it 
will preſently adhere. And even water 
itſelf that wets almoſt every thing, and 
is the great ſtandard of humidity, is. not 
capable of wetting every thing, for 1t 
ſtands and runs eaſily off in globular 
drops on the leaves of cabbages and many 
other plants; and it will not wet the 
feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other water- 
fowl. Quincy. 
We'll uſe this unwholeſome &umidity, this groſs 
watry pumpion. e 
O bleſling-breeding ſun ward from the earth, 
Rotten humidity : below thy ſiſter's orb 
Infect the air! Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
Young animals have more tender fibres, and more 
dwnidity, than old animals, which have their juices 
more exalted and reliſhing. Arbuthnot, 


Hunt ta/TION. 2. J. French. 


7. Deſcent from greatneſs; act of humility, 


The former was an humiliation of Deity, the 
latter an humiliation of manhood; for which cauſe 
there followed upon the latter an exaltation of that 
which was humbled; for with power he created the 
world, but reſtored it by obedience. Hoeker. 

Thy humiliation ſhall exalt 

With thee thy manhood alſo to this throne. Milton, 

2. Mortification ; external expreſſion of ſin 
and unworthineſs. 

John fared poorly, according unto the apparel he 
wore, that is, ef camel's hair; and the doctrine he 
preached was humiliation and repentance. Brown. 

f With tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts eontrite, in ſign 
Of forrow unfeign'd, and Bumiliation meek. Milton. 


B. Abatement of pride. 


It may ſerve for a great leſſon of humiliation 
to mankind, to behold the habits and paſſions of 
men trampling over intereſt, friendſhip, honour, and 
their own perſonal ſafety, as well as that of their 

„country. Swift, 

HumTiTY. 2. , [humilits, French.) 

7, Freedom from pride; modeſty; not 
arrogance. = | 

When we make profeſſion of our faith, we ſtand; 
%Hhen we acknowledge our fins, or ſeek unto God 


for favour, we fall downg becauſe the geſture of | 
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eonſtaney becometh us beſt in the ene, in the other 

the behaviour of humility. Fooker. 
I do not know that Engliſhman alive, 

With whom my foul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infant that is born to-night; 

1 thank my God for my humility. Shak. Rich. III. 
What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, 

the humility of a Chriſtian teacheth to forgive. 

King Charles. 

The Humilityof the ſtyle gained them many friends. 


There are ſome that uſe 
Humility to ſerve their pride, and ſeem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At their wiſh'd journey's end. Denham's Sophy. 

It is an eaſy matter to extol Pumility in the midſt 

of honour, or to begin a faſt after dinner. South, 
As high turrets, for their airy ſteep 

Require foundations in proportion deep 

And lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot, 

As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 

So low did her fecure foundation lye, 

She was not humble, but humility. 

2. Act of ſubmiſſion, 

With theſe Humilities they ſatisfied the young 
king, and by their bowing and bending ayoided the 
preſent ſtorm. | Davies. 

Hu'mMMER, 2. . [om Bgum.] That which 
hums; an applauder. Ainſworth, 

Hu'morat., adj. [from Bumour.] Pro- 
ceeding from the humours. 

This ſort of fever is comprehended under con- 
tinual humoral fevers, Harvey on Conſumptions, 

Hu'morIsT. #. /. [humoriſto, Italian; Hu- 
moriſte, French. ] 


1. One who conduQts himſelf by his own 


fancy ; one who gratifies his own humour. 

The notion of a þu-15riſ# is one that is greatly 
pleaſed, or greatly diſpleaſed, with little things; his 
actions ſeldom directed by thereaſon and nature of 
things. Watts. 

This Humoriſt keeps to himſelf much more than 
he wants, and gives his ſuperfluities to purchaſe 
heaven. L Addiſon. 

2. One who has odd conceits. | 
The wit ſinks imperceptibly into an Sumer! 


Dryden. 


By a wiſe and timeous inquiſition the peccant 
humours and humoriſtt muſt be diſcovered and purged, 
or cut off: mercy, in ſuch a caſe, in a king, is true 
cruelty. Bacon to Villiers, 


Hu'moxovs, adj. [from Humour. 


1, Full of groteſque or odd images, 
Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya 
was a lawyer who had loſt his cauſe; others that 
this paflage alludes to the ſtory of the ſatire Marſyas, 
who contended with Apollo, which I think is more 
humorous. Addiſen on Italy. 
2. Capricious; irregular; without any rule 
but the preſent whim. 

I am known to be a Humorout patricianz ſaid 
to be ſomething imperfect, in favouring the firſt 
complaint; haſty and tinder-like, upon too trivial 
motion. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Thou fortune's champion, that do'ſt never fight 
But when her humorous ladyſhip is by, 

To teach thee ſafety. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 

He's humorous as Winter, and as ſudden 
As flaws congeal'd in the ſpring of day. 

Shakeſps Henry IV. 

O, you awake then: come away, 
Times be ſhort, are made for play; 
The humorous moon too will not itay: 
What doth make you thus delay? 

Vaſt is his courage, boundleſs in his mind, 

Rough as a ſtorm, and bxmorors as the wind. Dryden. 

He that would learn to paſs a juſt ſentence on 
perſons and things, muſt take heed of a fanciful 
temper of mind, and an þumourors conduct in his 
affairs. Watts Logick. 
3. Pleaſant; jocular. | 


Thy humorous vein, thy pleaſing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot; 


Clarendon, | 


— „ Spe@ator.. 
3» One who has violent and peculiar paſſions. ' 


Ben Fonſon, | 


And penſive, wav'ring, melancholy, 

Thou dread'ft and hopꝰ'ſt thou know 'ſt not what. 
5 Prior. 

Hu! uoROUsL v. adj. [from Bumorous.] 

1. Merrily ; jocoſely. 


A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very Humor fly, 
conciſum argentum in titulos facieſque minutas. 
Addiſon, 
It has been bumororfly ſaid, that ſome have tithed 
the very jakes for papers left there by men of wit. 


= Swifh 

2. Capriciouſly ; whimſically. 
We reſolve by halves, and unadviſedly; we reſolve 
raſhly, fillily, or >umorou/ly, upon no reaſons that 
will hold. Cala my. 


Hu'MoRousNRss. 2. ,. [from Humorous.] 
1. Fickleneſs; capricious levity. 
2. Jocularity; oddneſs of conceit. 
Hu'MouR80ME. adj. [from humour.] 
1. Peeviſh; petulant. 6 
2. Odd; humourous. In this ſenſe it is leſs 
uſed, 
Our ſcience cannot be much improved by maſ- 
querades, where the wit of both ſexes is altogether 
taken up in continuing ſingular and hamorſeme dif- 
guiſes. . Swift, 
Hu'MouUR$S0M ELY, adv, [from humour/ome.} 

Peeviſhly; petulantly, * 
HU'MOUR. 2. / [humeur, Fr. humor, Lat.] 
1. Moiſture. | ; 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, 
which is _ admirable, ſeeing it hath the per- 
ſpicuity and fluidity of common water. 

Ray on the Creation, 

2. The different kind of moiſture in man's 
body, reckoned by the old phyſicians to 
be phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy, 
which, as they predominated, were ſup- 


poſed to determine the temper of mind, 

Believe not theſe ſuggeſtions, which proceed 
From anguith of the mind andbhumours black, 

That mingle with thy fancy. Milton. 
3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As there is no humour to which impudent poverty 
cannot make itſelf ſerviceable; fo were there enow 
of thoſe of deſperate ambition, who would build their 

houſes upon others ruin. Sidney. 

There came a young lord, led with the umu 
of youth, which ever thinks that good whole goodneſs 
he ſees not. | ; Sidneye 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgmentg 
ſo he was a prince of a marvellous pleaſant humorr 2 
as he was going throagh Luſen by Greenwich, he 
aſked what town it was? they ſaid Luſen. He aſked, 
a good while after, what town is this we are now iu? 
They ſaid ſtill it was Luſen; then, ſaid the king, I 
will be king of Luſen. 

Examine how your haumaur is inelin'd, 

And which the ruling paſſion of your mind. 
=: Roſcommon, 
They, who were acquainted with him, know his 
humour to be ſuch, that he would neyer conftrain 
himſelf, | Dryden, 
In caſes where it it is neceſſary to make examples, 
it is the Humour of the multitude to forget the crime, 
and to remember the puniſhment. Aduiſan. 
Good humour only teaches charms to laſt, 

Still makes new conqueſts, and maintains the paſt. 

| Pepe. 


4+ Preſent diſpoſition. 


It is the curſe of kings to be attended 

By ſlaves, that take their humuurs fot a warrant 

To break into the blood-houſc of life. Shakeſpeares 
Another thought her nobler humour fed. Fairfaxy 
Their Humour are not to be won, 

But when they are impos'd upon. Hudibras 

Tempt not his heavy hand, 
But one ſubmiſſive word which you let fall, | 
Will make him in good bamour with us all. Dryden, 


5. Groteſque imagery; jocularity; merri- 


ment. a | 
In converſations 5»monry is more than wit, eaſi::efy 


more than knowledge- Temples 
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6. Tendency to diſeaſe ; morbid diſpoſition, 

He denied himſelf nothing that he had a mind 

to eat or drink, which gave him a body full of 

humour, and made his fits of the gout frequent and 

violent. Temple. 

The child had a humour which was cured by 

the waters of Glaſtonbury. Fielding. 
7. Petulance; peeviſhneſs. 

Is my friend all perfection, all virtue and diſere- 
tion? Has he not Sumours to be endured, as well as 
kindneſſes to be enjoyed? South, 

8. A trick; a practice. 

T like not the Bumcur of lying: he hath wronged 
me in ſome humours: I ſhould have borne the hu- 
mour'sd letter to her. ; ;  Shakeſp. 

9. Caprice; whim; predominant inclination. 

In private, men are more bold in their own 
humours; and in conſort, men are more obnoxious 
to others Humours; therefore it is good to take both, 

| Bacon, 
To Hu'movR. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To gratify; to ſooth by compliance. 

If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would humour 
his men; if to his men, I would curry with maſter 
Shallow. CE” Shakeſpeare. 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, 

He ſhould not humour me. Shakeſpeare. 

Obedience and ſubjection were never enjoin'd by 
God to humour the paſſions, luſts and vanities of 
thoſe who are commanded to obey our governours. 


Swift. 
You humour me, when I am ſick; 
Why not when I'm ſplenetick? Pope. 


Children are fond of ſomething which ftrikes 
their fancy moſt, and ſullen and regardleſs of every 
thing elle, if they are _8 bumoured in that fancy. 

Watts's Logick, 
2. Tofit; to comply with. 
To after age thou ſhalt be writ the man, 
That with ſmooth air could Humour beſt our — | 
ton. 
*Tis my part to invent, and the muſicians to 
bumour that invention. Dryden's Preface to Albion. 
Fountainbleau is ſituated among rocks and woods, 
that give a fine variety of ſavage proſpects: the 
king has Humoured the genius of the place, and only 
made uſe of ſo much art as is neceſſary to regulate 
nature. Addiſon. 
HumyP. z. /. | corrupted perhaps from bump. 
See Bumy.] The protuberance formed 


by a crooked back. | 

Theſe defects were mended by matches; the eyes 
were opened in the next generation, and the hump 
fell. Tatler. 


Hu'mPBACK. 2. ,. [humpand back.] Crooked 
back ; high ſhoulders. | 


The chief of the family was born with a Vump- 
back and very high noſe. Tatler, 
HuMPBACKED, adj. Having a crooked 
back. | 
To HUNCH. v. 3. [huſch, German.] 
1. To ſtrike or punch with the fiſts. 
Jack's friends began to hyxch and puſh one 


another: why don't you go and cut the poor fellow 
. down? Arbuthnot. 
2. | Hocker, a crooked back, German. To 
crook the back. : 
Thy crooked mind within Suncb'd out thy back, 
And wander'd in thy limbs. Dryden, 
HuNCHBA'CKED. dj. [hunch and back.] 
Having a crooked back. | 
His perſon deformed to the higheſt degree, flat- 
noſed, and Hunchbacked. L' Eftrange. 
But I more fear Creon! | 
To take that ynchback'd monſter in my arms, 
Th? excreſcence of a man. Dryden's Oedipus. 
The ſecond daughter was peeviſh, haggard, pale, 
with ſaucer- eyes, a ſharp noſe, and Hung hac Red. 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull, 
Hu'nprED. adj. hund, and phundned, 
Saxon; horderd, Dutch.) The number 
conſiſting of ten multiplied by ten, 


HUN“ 
A hundred altars in her temple ſmoke, 

A thouſand bleeding hearts her pow's * 

ry Ll Res 

Many thouſands had ſeen the tranfactions of 

our Saviour, and many Hundred thouſands received 

an account of them from the mouths of thoſe who 

were eye- witneſſes. Addiſon. 

Hu NDRED. 2. /. 
1. A company, body, or collection con- 


ſiſting of an hundred. 

Very ſew will take this propoſition, that God 
is pleaſed with the doing of what he himſelf com- 
mands, for an innate moral principle: whoſoever 
does fo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of 
propoſitions innate. Locke. 
Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided 
into centuries or Hundreds, and diſtributed amongſt. 
the ſoldiers. Arbuthnot. 

2. A canton or diviſion of a county, per- 
haps once containing an hundred manors. 

Hundredum, low Latin; hundrede, old 


"rench. ] 

Impoſts upon merchants do ſeldom good to the 
king's revenue; for that that he wins in the bundred, 
he loſeth in the thire. acon. 

For juſtice they had a bench under a tree, where 
Ket ſat, and with him two of every Hundred whence 
their companies had been raiſed : here complaints 
were exhibited. Flayward, 

HuNnDREDTH. ad/. 
Saxon. ] The ordinal of an hundred; the 


tenth ten times told, | 
We ſhall not need to uſe the hundredth part of 
that time, which themſelves bettow in making 
invectives. Hocker. 
If chis medium is rarer within the ſun's body 
than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the 
hundredth part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the orb of Saturn, I fee no reaſon 
why the increaſe of denſity ſhould ftop. Newton. 
HunG. | The preterite and part. pay}. of 
hang. | NE 
mg) ſo hung with virtues, ſuch a freight, 
What mortal ſhoulders can ſupport? Dryder's Juvenal. 
A room that is richly adorned, and hung round 
with a great variety of pictures, ſtrikes the eye at 
once. | Watts. 
H UNGER. 2. J. [þungen, Saxon; honger, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Defire of food; the pain felt from faſting. 


An uneaſy ſenſation at the ſtomach for food. When 
the ſtomach 1s empty, and the fibres in their natural 
tenſion, they draw up fo cloſe as to rub againſt each 
other, ſo as to make that ſenſation: but when they 
are diſtended with food, it is again removed; uniets 
when a perſon faſteth ſo long as for want of ſpirits, 
or nervous fluid, to have thoſe fibres grow too flaccid 
to corrugate, and then we ſay a perſon has faſted 
away his ſtomach. | Quincy. 

Thou ſhalt ſerve thine enemies in Hunger and in 
thirſt, Deut. xxviii. 48. 

The ſub acid part of the animal ſpirits, being 
caſt off by the lower nerves upon the coats of the 
ſtomach, vellicates the fibres, and thereby produces 
the ſenſe we call hunger. Grew. 

Something viſcous, fat and oily, remaining in the 
ſtomach, dettroys the ſenſation of Hunger. 

i ; - Arbuthnar on Aliments. 
2. Any violent deſire. 

The immaterial felicities we expect, do naturally 
ſuggeſt the neceſſity of preparing our appetites and 
bungers for them, without which heaven can be no 
heaven to us. Decay of Piety. 

For hunger of my gold I dye. Dryden. 


To Hu'NGER. v. z. [from the noun. ] 
I. To feel the pain of hunger. 


My more having, would be as a ſauce 

To make me hunger more. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar, 

As if they Hunger d for the food they bore. Cowley, 


2. To defire with great eagerneſs; to long. 


Doſt thou ſo Hunger for my empty chair, | 
That thou wilt needs inveit thee with my honours, 
Before thy hour be ripe? O, fooliſh youth, 


— 
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Thou ſeek'ſt the greatneſs that will overwhelm thee1 


Stay but a little. Shakeſpeare's Henry 
] content me, 
And from the {ting of famine fear no harm, 
Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hung ring more to do my Father's will. Milten, 
Hu'xsG ERBIT. adj. [ hunger and 617, 
Hu'xGERBITTEN, J Pained or weakeneq 
with hunger. | 
His ſtrength ſhall be Hungerbitten Feb, ili. 
| Thylelf. 
Bred up in poverty and ſtraits at home; 
Loſt in a deſert here, and Hungerbit. Milian. 
Hu'NGERLY. adj, [from gunger.] Hungry: 
in want of nouriſhment, : 
His beard 
Grew thin and 4ungerly, and ſeem'd to aſk 
His ſops as he was drinking. Shakeſpeare, 
Hu'nGERLY. adv. With keen appetite, 
You have ſav'd my longing, and I tec 
Molt bungerly on your light, Shakeſpeare 
They are ail but ſtomachs, and we all but ſood: : 
They eat us Hungerly, and, when they're full, ; 
They belch us. Shakeſpeare, 
Hu'NGERSTARVED. adj. [hunger and 
ſtarved, | Starved with hunger; pinched 
by want of food. | 
All my tollowers to th” eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purſu'd by Sznger/tarved wolves, Shakeſp, 
Go, go, chear up thy Hungerſtarded men. ba. 
As to ſome holy houſe th? atflicted came, 
Th” Hungerſtaru'd, the naked, and the lame, 
Want and diſeaſes, fled before her name. Dryer, 
Hu'xGRED. adj. { from Hunger.] Pinched 
by want of food. 
Odours do in a ſmall degree nouriſh, and we ſee 
men an hngred love to ſmell hot bread, Baczr, 
Hu'nGRILY. adv. from hungry.) With 
keen appetite. 
Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe, 
Who pity'd ſuffering mortals long ago; 
When on harih acorns Hungriſy they ted, 
And gave *em nicer palates, better bread, 


Hu'xGRY. 44). [from hunger. 
1. Feeling pain from want of food. 
That tace of his the Hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd 
with blood. Shakeſpeare, 
By eating before he was Hungry, and drinking 
betore he was dry, he was lure never to eat or drink 
much at a time. Temple, 
They that talk thus may ſay that a man 1s 
always Hungry, but that he does not always feel it; 
Whereas hunger contitts in that very ſenſation. Lucke. 
2. Not fat; not fruitful; not proliick; 
more diſpoſed to draw from other ſub- 

ſtances than to impart to them, 

Caſſius has a lean and hungry look. Shake/pcare, 
The more fat water will bear ſop beſt; ivr ihe 
hungry water doth kill its unctuous nature. Baca. 
In ruſhy grounds ſprings are found at the firit and 


ſecond ſpit, and ſometimes lower in a 4ungry gravel, 
Mortimer. 


To the great day of retribution our Saviour re:ers 
us, for reaping the fruits that we here ſow in the 
moſt Hungry and barren ſoil. Smalriage's Sema. 

Huxks. 2. /. [ hunſter, ſordid, Iflandick. | 
A covetous ſordid wretch; a miſer; a 
curmudgeon. ; | 

The otd hunks was well ſerved, to be tricked out 
of a whole hog for the ſecuring of his puddings: 

| L' Eftranges 

She has a huſband, a jealous, covetous, nr” __ 

5 rya* Fo 

Irus has given all the intimations of being - cloie 

bunks, worth money. Addiſon, 


To HUNT. v. a. [ hunxian, Saxon, from 
hund, a dog. 
I. To chaſe wild animals. 


The man that once did ſell the lion's ſkin, 
While the beaſt liv'd, was kill'd in £unting him. 
8 | Sat en 


IV. p. i. 


12. 


Dryer, 


, 


Wilt thou bunt the prey for the lion, or fill the 
appetite of the young lions? ; Fob, xxxviii. 39. 
*'We ſhould ſingle every criminal out of the herd, 
and hunt him down, however formidable and over- 


-n; and, on the contrary, ſhelter and defend 
EE Addiſon. 


virtue. 
2. To purſue; to follow cloſe. | 

Evil ſhall bunt the violent man to overthrow him. 

Pf. exl. 


The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſorts of pulſes in | 


an hour, and is hunted unto ſuch continual palpi- 
tations, through anxiety, that fain would it break, 
| Harvey on Con ſuimptions. 
3. Lo ſearch for. : 

Not certainly affirming any thing, but by con- 
ferring of times and monuments, I do Hunt out a 
prohability. a , Spenſer. 

AN that is found in books is not rightly deduced 
from principles: ſuch an examen every reader's mind 
s not forward to make, eſpecially in thoſe who have 
given themſelves up to a party, and only hunt for 
what may favour and ſupport the tenets of it. Locke. 

4. To direct or manage hounds in the chace. 

He hunts a pack of dogs better than any, and 
is famous for finding hares. Addiſon. 
2» HUNT. v. % | 

1. To follow the chaſe, 
When he returns from hunting, 
1 will not ſpeak with him. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

Eſau went to the field to Hu for veniſon. 

Gen. xxvii. 5. 

One followed ſtudy and knowledge, and another 
hawking and Bunting. Locke. 

On the old pagan tombs, maſks, Huning matches, 
and Bacchanals are very common. Addiſon on Italy. 

2, To purſue or ſearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the Hunting after 
arguments to make good one fide of a queſtion, and 
wholly to neglect and refuſe thoſe which favour the 
other ſide, ” oc ke. 

Hunr. . C [from the verb.] 
1. A pack of hounds. 


The common Hunt, though from their rage reſtrain'd | 


By ſov'reign pow'r, her company diſdain'd, 
Grinn'd as they paſs'd. Dryden's Hind and Panther, 
2. A chace. | | 
The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. 
| Shateſpares 
3, Purſuit. 
I've heard myſelf proclaim'd; 
And by the happy hollow of a tree, 
Eſcap'd the Hunt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Hu'xTeR. 2. ,. [from Hunt. 
1. One who chaſes animals for paſtime or 


food. | 
If thoſe Engliſh lords had been good Hunters, 
and reduced the mountains, boggs, and woods within 
the limits of foreſts, cha%s and parks, the foreſt 
law would have driven them into the plains. 
Dawies on Ireland. 
Dawn from a hill the beaſt that reigns in woods, 
Firſt hunter then, purſu'd a gentle brace, 
Coodlieſt of all the foreſt, kart and bind. Milton. 
Anothet's crimes th' unhappy Hunter bore, 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore. 
Dryden's An. 
This was the arms or device of our old Roman, 
bunters; a paſſage of Manilius lets us know the pagan 
unters had Meleager for their patron. Addiſon. 
Bold Nimrod firit the ſavage chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pepe. 


2. A dog that ſcents game or beaſts of prey. 
Of dogs, the valu'd file 
Diſtingviſnes the ſwift, the ſlow, the ſubtle, 
1 5 houſckeeper, the hunt. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Hu'xT1xXGHORN, 2 / [ hunting and Horn. 
A bugle; a horn uſed to cheer the hounds. 
Whilit a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 
"ou of his unt ingborn and pole. Prior. 
Hv'xrkrss. 2. / from hunter.] A wo- 
man that follows the chace. | 
And thou thrice crowned queen of night, ſurvey 


With thy chaſte eye, ſrom thy pale ſphere above, 
: | | 


HUR 


Thy huntreſe? name, that my full life dotls ſway, 


: Shall 1 call 
Antiquity from the old ſchools of Greece, 
To teſtify the arms of chaſtity ? 
Hence had the Huntreſ Dian * dread bow, 

Fair filver-ſhafted queen, for ever chaſte, Milton. 
Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, 

Th' immortal Huntreſe, and her virgin train; 

Nor envy Windſor. Pope. 
Homer repreſents Diana with her quiver at 2 

ſhoulder; but at the ſame time he deſcribes her as 

an huntreſs, Broome. 


 Hu'nTsMAN. 2. ſ. [hunt and man.] 


1. One who delights in the chace. 
Like as a n after weary chuce, 

Seeing the game eſcape from him away, 

Sits down to reſt him. Spenſer's Sonnets, 
Such game, whilſt yet the world was new, 

The mighty Nimrod did purſue : 

What huntſmar of our feeble race, 

Or dogs, dare ſuch a monſter chace ? Waller. 
2. The ſervant whoſe office it is to manage 


the chace. 
Apply this moral rather to the Huntſman, that 
managed the chace, than to the maſter. IL Eftrange. 
Hu'xTsMaANnSHIP, 2. / [from hunt/man.] 


The qualifications of a hunter, 
At court your fellows every day 
Give the art of rhiming, huntſmanſhip, or play. 


| onnes 
HU R DLR. 2. /. [Þynbel, Saxon. ] | 
1. A texture of ſticks woven together; a 


crate. 
The ſled, the tumbril, Burdles and the flail, 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd. Dryden's Georg. 


2. Grate on which criminals were dragged 


to execution, 
Settle your fine joints *gainſt Thurſday next, 
Or I will drag thee on a Hhurdle thither. Shakeſpeare, 
The blackſmith was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at Tyburn; taking pleaſure upon the hurdle, to 
think that he ſhould be famous in after-times. Bacon. 


Hops. #./. The refuſe of hemp or flax. 
| : Ainſworth, 
To HURL. v. a. [from huorlt, 


to throw 
down, Tſlandick; or, according to S- 
ner, from whirl. ] 

1. To throw with violence; to drive im 


petuouſly. | 
If heav'ns have any grievous plagues in ſtore, 
O, let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hu down their indignation 
On thee! Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
He holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law. Shakr/. 
I with my nails digg'd ſtones out of the ground, 
To burl at the beholders of my ſhame. Shakeſpeare. 
| If he thruſt him of hatred, or 4ur/ at him by 
laying of wait. Numb. xxxv. 20. 
They uſe both the right hand and the lett in 
hurling ſtones. Chron. xil. 2. 
Hul ink and wit, 
As madmen ſtones. Ben Jonſon. 
His darling ſons, 
Hurl'd headlong to partake with us, ſhall curſe 
Their frail original and faded bliſs. 
She ſtrikes the lute ; but if it ſound, 
Threatens to url it on the ground. 
Corrupted light of knowledge Su 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world. 
Denham. 


Waller. 


Young Phaeton, 
From Eaſt to North irregularly Huf ,, 
Firit ſet himſelf on fire, and then the world. Dryden. 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
And 4ari'd them headlong to their fleet and main. 


Pope. 
2. To utter with vehemence. * 
French, to make an howling or hideous 
noiſe.] This ſenſe is not in uſe, 
The glad merchant that does view 
His ſhip far come from wat'ry wilderneſs, 
He #4745 out vov'3. 


Spenſer, 


Milton. ö 


HU R 


, Hioh! they rag'd againſt the Higheſt 
Shakeſpeare. | F 


Hurling defiance towards the vaults of heav'n ; 
| ; | Miltore 
3. To play at a kind of game. 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing 
of the ball, and is of two ſorts; to goals, and to 
the country: for hurling to goals there are fifteen 
or thirty players, more or leſs, choſen out on each 
ſide, who ſtrip themſelves, and then join hands in 


" 


match themſelves by pairs, one embracing another, 
and ſo paſs away; every of which couple are to 
watch one another during this play, Carew. 
HukL. z. J. [from the verb.] Tumult; 
riot; commotion. 
He in che ſame Hur] murdering ſuch as he thought 
would withſtand his deſire, was choſen king. 


Hu'rLBAT. 2. J. [hurl and bat.] Whirlbat. 
| Ainſworth. 
Hu'sr. ER. 2. . {from harl.] One that plays 


at hurling. 


| 


upon one man at once. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


whirlwind; a violent guſt, A word not 


in uſe, 
Like ſcatter'd down by howling Eurus blown, 
By rapid 4vr/winds from his manſion thrown. Sandyss 


Hu'rLY. z. /. [from the French; 
| Hu'ri.YBURLY., 
ately, ] Tumult; commotion; buſtle, 


Winds take the ruffian billows by the ops i 

That with the 4ur1y death itſelf awakes. Shakeſpe 

Poor diſcontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news. 

Of hurlyburly innovation. | Shakeſpeares 
Methinks, I ſee this Huy all on foot. Shep. 
All places were filled with tumult and +urly- 

burly, every man meaſured the danger by his own 

fear; and ſuch a pitiful cry was in every place, 

and in cities preſently to be beſieged, Knolle t. 

Hu'RRICANE. I 2. . [huracan, Spaniſh ; 
Hvu'rricano. ouragan, Fr.] A violent 
ſtorm, ſuch as is often experienced in the 
weſtern hemiſphere. 
Blow winds, and crack your cheeks 

Your cataracts and hurricances ſpout! Shakeſpeare, 
A ſtorm or <urricano, though but the force of air, 

makes a ſtrange havock where it comes. Burnet. 
A poet who had a great genius for tragedy, made 

every man and woman too in his plays ſtark raging 
mad: all was tempeſtuous and bluſtering; heaven 

and earth were coming together at every word; a 

mere burricane from the beginning to the end. Dryden. 
The miniſters of ſtate, who gave us law, 

In corners with ſelected friends withdraw; 

There, in deaf murmurs, ſolemuly are wiſe, 

Whiſp'ring like winds, ere Hurricanes ariſes Dryden. 
So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddics play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
Addiſen. 
Hu'sR1eR. z. /. [from hurry.] One that 
hurries ; a diſturber. 
Mars, that horrid þ»rrier of men. Chapmans 
To HU'RRY. v. 2. [hengian, to plunder, 
Saxon: Hurs was likewiſe a word uſed 
by the old Germans in urging their horſes 
to ſpeed; but ſeems the imperative of 
the verb.] To haſten; to put into pre- 
cipitation or confuſion; to drive con- 
fuſedly. 
Vour nobles will not hear you; but are gone 

To offer ſervice to your enemy; 

And wild amazement hurries up and dow | 

The little number of your doubtful friends. Shak, 

For whom all this haſte - 

Of midnight maich, and Hurry'd meeting here? 

; Milton, 


Impetuous luſt burries him on to ſatisfy it Sœntb. 
6 0 2 That 


ranks, one againſt another: out of theſe ranks they 


Xnolles. 


The Hurlers muſt hurl man to man, and not two ſet 


Ho RLWIND. 2. /. |hurl and awwind.] A. 


hurlubrelu, inconſider- | 
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| HUR | HUS | HUS 
| That Burry'd o'er Hu'sTPUL, ad; [hurt and full. Mif. Huſband's work is laborious and hard. 
| Such ſwarms of Engliſh to the neighb'ring 38 chievous; pernicious. F ene 7h. 
| A man has not time to ſubdue his paiſions Secret neglect of our duty is bug only our own ee e eh hot heipeth aher à commen 
1 eſtabliſn his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the | hurt: one man's contempt of the common prayer | a 
perfection of his nature, before he is 1 _ the ol the church of God may be moſt hurtful me urn _ Oy In I i wag 
Þ| ſtage. iſon, . 3 5 e painful h»/band plowing up hi 
Stay theſe ſudden guſts of paſſion, / eee? hazle 1 _ Ja ode ſhun, Shall God all _ ih ts, Pr 4 no; Js. 
i 25 2 hurry . 2 11 e e | 7 ge rn n e eorgics If t 5 5 Hakewill, 
6 e c or a battle fou ou ar : | agg continu'd rain 
1 not a inforived, the reader is horrid 2 of | H U'RTFULLY, ad. [from hurtful. ] Mifſ- | The lab'ring bu/and in his houſe reſtrain, 
li himſelf by the peet's imagination. : chievouſly ;. pernicioully, Let him forecaſt his work. Dryaden's Georgichi. 
a Pope's Preface to the _ Hu'zTFuLNEss. 2. . [from hurtful.) | To Hu'sBanD. v. a. [from the un.] 
To Hu'nxy. v. =. To move on wit Miſchievouſneſs; perniciouſneſs. t. To ſupply with an huſband, _ 
| . . HEY Oe To Hu'rTLE, v. 2. [heurtenr, French; Wa 8 e 8 * ſex, 
id you but Know wnat joys your Way , i | E _ EW, 7 ing ſo father'd and to 2y/barae hake 
You would not Hu. to your journey's end. Dryden. zrtare, Italian. ] To claſh ; to ſkirmiſh ; b If you ſhall prove 2akeſpeare, 


Hu'rry. »./. | from the verb.] Tumult; to run 1 4 any thing; to joſtle; to] This ring was ever her's, you ſhall as eaſy 


| 
| 
Þþ Sis n meet in ſhock and encounter. Hanmer. Prove that I 4y/barded her bed in Flore 
= recipitation; commotion. : | : Wb | 
| 8 all the horrible Hurries in England, BRO The noife of 1 oh 1 in the air. Shakeſpeare, | Where yet 8 right, Shakeſpeare 
| was then almolt quiet. flayward, Made him ei | : be me . 
: 3 - ade him give battle to the lioneſs, y me inveſted, he compeers the beſt, by 
{ By _ Oe K N r e e ee r. in which Hurtling, ---That were the moſt, if he ſhould mM you. 
e of . gection. 3 rom miſerable ſlumber I awak'd. | . :  pakeſpeares.. 
| EET he barry — Shakeſp. Ar yu lite it. 2. To manage with frugality. 
' ih was over, the water came to a ſtate fomewhat _ To HVR TL E. v. 2. To move with viol- 1 „ ae 1 Shake, 
| calm. IVzodward. | ence or impetuoſity. This is probabl rg ang; e gs 4 ateſpeare, 
| N Ambition raiſes a tumult in the ſoul, it inflames the ori inal br * Obſolete P 7 The French, wiſely &://banding the poiletlion of. 
it the mind, and puts it into a violent 4rry of thought. His YL 1 5 5 hi "I a victory, Rept themſelves page their mg 
4 ö Addifen. an te Hurtle hig acon's Henry VII. 
| A long train of coaches and fix ran An 5 And threaten battle to the fairy knight. Fairy Queen. 5 thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all ; 
| heart, one after another, in a very great 4wrry. Hu'zTLEBERRY. 2. 2 [ hiort bar, Daniſh. ] hat thou canſt ſpeak at once; but H it, 
4 Addiſon. Bilberry ; bacca witis idææ | 4 And give mon wane or parc. {eriert, 
i I do not include the life of thoſewho are in a ee e * from gurt. N 3. To till; to cultivate the ground wich 
|| TI Rs but of hol 12 Nees; innoxious; doing} ; Ong 
5 9 always engaged. Jon. Pn , a 3 3 y 4 x 
| i . The pavement ſounds with trampling feet, no harm. | | OTE cannot &1/6and his ground, 11 * oy = | 
Fg And the mixt 4zrry barricades the ſtreet, Unto her home he oft would go 7 . ö | 
1 N r = play he tries, „ *. from ſſband. 
4 HuxsrT. 2. /. | Hynyx, Saxon.] A grove Her parents liking well it ſhould be fo; | ONT Af: ION... | 
n or thicket of trees Ainſworth For ſimple goodneſs ſhined in his eyes. Sidney. A widow, h/bandleſs, ſubject to fears; 
N 7 HURT one nes 2 She joy d to make proof of her cruelty A woman, naturally born to fears. Sheke/p, 
; 2 L. wv. g. preter. J Hurt; part. Pall. | On gentle dame, ſo þurtlſs and ſo true, Hvu'sBANnDLY. adj. from hy/6ard, ]Frugal ; 
1 Lade hurt. \Þyre, wounded, Saxon; Fairy Queen, | thrift SEED wg , 
heurter, to ſtrike, French. | Shorter ev'ry gaſp he takes, ; B y 
e Shag . are plots full of galls, if ye.plow overthwart; 
1. To miſchief; to harm. And vain efforts and Ee blows 8 * And ae it 3 is 2 eee part. 7/er. 
lle that overcomech ſhall not be þurt of the ſecond 2 Nen Hun. / 
3 Ja Revelations, | 2+ Receiving no hurt. Hu'sBANDMAN. 2. / ( Huſband and man] 
Virtue may be aſſail'd, but never Hurt; Hu'RTLESSLY. adv. from burtle/; With- One who works in tillage. : 
* a , It ; a 
Surpriz'd by unjuſt ſorce, but not enthrall'd. Milten. out harm. le bee. Davy = woo * __ uſes ref your 
1 5 8 r ä rvingman, and your hbu/barndman. e. 
The Adonis of the lea is -g _ becaule it * Your neighbours have found you ſo hurtleſsly T is mule dg more ſwift in his 8 
loving and innocent fiſh, that Hurts nothing that] ſtrong, tha 
; ; rong, that they thought it better to reſt in your b 
nn Walton a a gs J the ox, more ground was allowed to the ' mule by 
: N Sd: _ ob by PERS 5 dily friendſhip than make new trial of your enmity. the hy/bandman. Broome 
: > 2 : Sidney. / | WE 
harm. Hu'sTLESSNESS, 2. /. [from hurtleſs.] 1 ee ee 
My heart is turn'd to tone: I ſtrike it, and it | Freedom from any pernicious quality. 1. Tillage ; manner of cultivating land. 
hurts my hand. Shakeſpeare's Othello. | TT SBAND 75 | : He began with a wild method to run over alli che 
| . 1. J. | hoſsband, maſter, Daniſh / . 3 
t breeds contempt f. 7 1 3 . , 5 art of <u/bandry, eſpecially employing his tongue 
For herds to liſten, or preſume to pry, rom Honſe and bonda, Runick, a maſter. ] about well dunging of a field. Sidney. 
P pry . . | 8 
When the Hunt lion groans within tys den. Dryden. | I The correlative to wife; a man ied Aik'd if in þ be dry h ht did k ; 
en gurt lion groans wi . I. > marrie 'd if in £4/0andry he oug id know, 
Io damage; to impair. to a woman. : To plough, to plant, to np, to flow. Hubberd's Tale, 
3 3883 P 2 Al. WS 
See thou br: not the oil and wine, Revelations. Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper Hſoani!y ſupplieth all things necetlary = food. 
8 : , | perjer, 


Hur. 2. / [from the verb. ] h Fhy head, thy fovereign. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
1. Harm; miſchief. ir your 3 in Wo old lunes 
; 3 again: he ſo takes on yonder with my 5 d 
The bart thereby is greater than the 2 ſo rails againſt all Ke mankind. 4 

penſer. This careful þy/band had been long away, 


Peace hath from France too long been chas'd ; 
And all her 4/bandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own. fertility. Shakejp, Henry V. 

Her plenteous womb 


an to rt. 7 . . i "ares 
a wry . as 1 3 Whom his chaſte wife and little children mourn, Ee — pew — 4 ee 85 
had been no Zur? done. Baker en Learning. The contract and ceremony of LON eee Chriſtian counſel, produce better fruit than the 
2. Wound or bruiſe, occaſion of the denomination of relation of befhend. FFF , 
Where is he wounded :? | fg Huſtandry the Spaniards wanting in the valleys oi 

—There will be large cicatrices to ſhew the people: | 2, The male of animals. | 5 Mexico, could not make our heat bear 3 3 
mme. Ev'n though a ſnowy ram thou ſhalt behold, A family governed with order will fall Cs 


Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. F b * . 
Carter adventured bravely, * ance two great Prefer him not in haſte, for bu/bard to thy fold. to the ſeyeral trades of &y/bandry, tillage, and 


2 4 5 Dryden. paſturage. Temple. 
CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC knows and | Lex anyone cone the diſerence bene 
and cold, all men feel. Locke. practiſes the methods of frugality and | de of land lown with wheat, and an acre of the 

la arms and ſcience 'tis the ſame, : ofit. Its ſignification is always modified | 7 12nd lying without any * 
Our rival's Hurts create: our fame. Prior. * ſome epithet implying bad or good. makes the value. 7 | Locke, 


3. Injury; wrong. Edward I. ſhewed hi ;eh „„ 
Why thould damage grow to the Hurt of the King? eee rab il men ole, e ene, 2. Ihrift; frugality 3 parſimony. 


| Ezra. þ I was confidering the ſhortneſs of life, and what There's Buſbandry in heaven; 
: HuxrIR. 4. / [from Burt] One that | #1 hyſbands we are of fo tender a * Sr Collier. The candles are all out. Shakeſpeare's Macteth, 
= docs harm, 4. A tiller of the ground; a farmer. | You have already ſaved feveral millions to the 


| 


publick, and that what we aſk is too inconſiderable 
s | is 


H:U'S 


Swift, 
ndry. : ; 
12 of domeſtick affairs, 
" Lorenzo, 1 commit into your hands 
The huſbazdry.and manage of my houſe, Shakeſp. 
HUSH. intery. [Without etymology. ] 
dilence! be ſtill! no noiſe! ; 
The king hath done you wrong; but huſh! "tis fo. 
Shakeſpeare. 
There's ſomething elſe to do; 5h and be mute, 
Or elle our ſpell is marr'd. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Urs. adj. from. the interjection.] Still; 
ſlent; quiet. 
As we often ſee, againſt ſome ſtorm, 
A fileace in the heav'ns, the rack ſtand ſtiff, 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As huſh as death. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Hus. v. 2. [from the interjection.) 


To be ſtill; to be ſilent. i 
This frown'd, that fawn'd, the third for ſhame 
did bluſh ; TE 
Another ſeemed envious or coy; : 
A:y'Eorin her teeth did gnaw a ruſh; 
put at theſe rangers preſence every one * 
perſer, 
J Hun, v. 4. Taſtill; to ſilence; to 
quiet ; to appeaſe. on 
Yet can I not of ſuch tame patience boaft; 
As to be bot, and nought at all to ſay. Shakeſp, 
It wos my breath that blew this tempeſt up, 
Upon your ſtubborn uſage of the pope 
Eut unce you are à gentle convertite, | 
My tongue thall baſe again this ſtorm of war, 
And make fair weather in jour bluſt'ring land. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Speak ſoftly ; 
All's t as midnight yet. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


When in a bed of ſtraw we ſhrink together, 
And the bleak winds ſhall whiftle round our heads, 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Huſh my cares thus, and ſhelter me with love ? 
Otway. 
Hußb'd as midnight ſilence go; 
He will not have your acclamations now. Dryden. 


Calms ev'ry ſtorm, and Yes ev'ry wind; 

Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 

And for his hatching nephews ſmooths the ſeas. 
Dryden, 


7 Hush 25. v. a To — in ſilence; 
to forbid to be mentioned. 
This matter is ¹ e wp, and the ſervants are forbid 
to talk of it, Pope. 
HUSHMONEY. 2 ,. bs and money.] A 
bribe to hinder information ; pay to 
ſecure filence. 
A Jext'rous ſteward, when his tricks are found, 
Huy/:mmrcy ſends to all the neighbours round; 
His matter, unſuſpicious of his pranks, 
Fans ll the coſt, and gives the villain thanks. Swift, 
HL SK. z. /. [hullſch, Dutch, or huyſclen, 
from þyy;,] The outmoſt integument of 
fruits, | 
Do but behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
Au your fair thew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, . 


deut them but the ſhales and Y of men. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Mott feeds, in their growing, leave their huſk 
er rd about the root. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Thy food ſhall be 
= ir:h brook muſſels, withered roots, and buſts 
herein the acorn eradled. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
; Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
"311, or ſmooth rind, or bearded 5, or ſhell 
1 Sachers; tribute large! and on the board 
2 with unſparing hand. Milton. 
Dome ſteep their ſeeds, and ſome in cauldrons boil 
11 Fats res; the exuberant juice to drain, 
ad lwell the Hatt'ring %s with fruitful grain. 
8 Dryden. 
IP Yor when the preſs. | 
= _ d the pulpous maſs, regale their ſwine 
e dry refuſe ; thou, more wile, ſhalt ſteep 


to break into any rules of the ſtricteſt good . The huts in water, and again employ 


- My love would ſpeak ; my duty e, me. Shak. | 


Her 4ire at length is kind, TA 


The court was huſhed, and a whiſper ran Addiſor. | 


HUT 


The pond*rous engine. Phillips. 
Barley for ptiſan was firſt ſteeped in water till it 
ſwelled ; afterwards dried in the ſun, then beat till 
the Hut was taken off, and ground. 
| Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Do not conter:t yourſelves with mere words, leſt 
you feed upon h, inſtead of kernels. Watts. 
7% Husk. v. a, [from the noun. ] To ſtrip 
off the outward integument. | 
Hu'sxeD. adj. [from h»ſh.] 
huſk ; covered with a huſk. 
Hou'sxy. aj. [from 5½ .] Abounding in 
huſks; conſiſting of huſks. 
Moſt have found 
A huft harveſt from the grudging ground. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


Bearing an 


With timely care 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain ſhould'ſt ſeek a ſtrainer, to diſpart 
The Hy terrene dregs from purer muit. Phillips 


| Hu'ssy. 2. J. [corrupted from howſervife : 
taken in an ill ſenſe. A ſorry or bad 
woman; a worthleſs wench. It is often 
uſed ludicrouſly in flight diſapprobation. 
Get you in, Y, go: now will I perſonate this 
hopeful young jade. Southern's Innocent Adulrery. 
Hus TIN GS. 2. /. [Þupeing, Saxon. ] A 


2 Hus Lr. c. 4. [perhaps corrupted from 

burtle..\ To ſhake together in confuſion. 
Hu'swiFe. z./. [corrupted from horfſeauife, ] | 
1. A bad manager; a ſorry woman. It is 
common to uſe hoyſexvi/ſe in a good, and 
hufeife - or hufſy in a bad ſenſe. | 

Bianca, | 

A hufwife, that, by ſelling her deſires, . 
Buys herſelf bread and cloth. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
2. An economiſt ; a thrifty Woman. 
| Why ſhould you want ? | 
The bounteous buſawife, Nature, on each buſh- 
Lays her fulneſs before you. Shakeſpeare, 


To Hu'swirFt. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To manage with economy and frugality. 
But Hui g the little Heav'n had lent, 
She duly paid a groat for quarter-rent ; | 
And pinch'd her belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 
Hu'swiFERY. 2. /. [from hufwife, | | 
1. Management good or bad. 9 
| Good buſwifery trieth 
To riſe with the cock ; 
Wh u/wifery lyeth 
Tub nine of the clock. 7er. 
2. Management of rural buſineſs committed 


to women. ; 
If cheeſes in dairie have Argus his eyes, 
Tell Ciſley the fault in her Ufer lies. Tufſer, 


Hur. 2. /, [huxxe, Saxon; ute, French. ] | 


A poor cottage. 

Our wand'ring ſaints, in woſul ſtate, 
To a ſmall cottage came at laſt, 
Where dwelt a good old honeſt yeoman, 
Who kindly did theſe faints invite 


In his poor Hut to paſs the night. Swift. 
Sore pierc'd by wintry wind, 

How many thrink into the ſordid Hunt 

Of cheerleſs poverty! Thomſen. 


HuTCH. 2. /. [Ppzcca, Saxon; huche, Fr.] 
A corn cheſt. 

The beſt way to keep them, after they are threſhed, | 
is to dry them well, and keep them in hutches, o 
cloſe caſks. Mortimer. 
To Huzz. v. . [from the ſound.] To 
buzz; to murmur. | 
Huzza'. interj. A ſhout; a cry of accla- | 
mation. | | 

The baxxas of the rabble are the ſame to a bear 
that they are to a prince. L'Eftrange. 


* 
i 


council; a court held. | 


HYD 
day and night; Surxat and hunting-horns never 
let me cool. Arbutbvot. 

All fame is foreign, but of true deſert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 

One ſelt-approviug hour whole years outweighs 

Or ſtupid itarers and of loud Gruzzas. Tote. 
To HUEZ A“. v. 2. from the interjection.] 

To utter acclamation. 

A caldron ot tat beef, and ſtoop of ale, 
On the 4uzz4ing mob thall till prevail. 
| King's Cockery. 

To Huzza'. v. a. To receive with accla- 

mation. a | 

He was huxxaed into the court by ſeueral thou- 
ſands of weavers and clothiers. Adgdijone 

HY'acixTa. 2. / [vaxu3& ; byacinthes 
Fr. hyacinthus, 1 atin. ] 
1. A flower, 

It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and 
narrow): the ſtalk is upright and naked, the flowers 
growing on the upper part in a ſpike: the flowers 
conſiſt each ot one leaf, are naked, tubuloſe, and 
cut into ſix diviſions at the brim, which are re- 
flexed : the ovary becomes a roundiſh fruit with 


which are tilled with roundiſh ſeeds. 
The filken fleece, impurpl'd for the loom, 


Miller. 


2. The hyacinth is the ſaine with the /aprs 
Hacurius of the ancients. It is a leſs 
thewy gem than any of the other red 
ones. It is ſeldom ſmaller than a ſeed: 
of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. It 


and paleneſs; but its colour is always a 
deadiſh red, with a conſiderable admixture 
of yellow; its moſt uſual is that mixed 
red and yellow, which we know by the 
name of flame-colour. 
HyaciNnTHINE. adj. [vx%i3w9-,] Nade. 
of hyacinths ; reſembling hyacinths. 
HyY'apes. 7. J. [v&9;.] A watery con- 
Hr'avps. 0 ſtellation. Se 
Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name 
For ev'ry tix'd and ev'ry wand'ring ttar; 
The pleiads, -yads. 
HY'ALINE, adj. b. Glaſſy; cry- 
ſtalline; made glaſs; ſembling glaſs. 
From heav'n-gate not far, founded in view 
On the clear Huline, the glaſſy fea. Milton. 
HYBRID O Us. adj. begis; hybrida, Latin.] 


ſpecies. 


together, but alſo generate an animal, and yet that 
that H ridaus production ſhould not again generate, 
is to me a myſtery. Ray. 
HyDalrID ES. 2. J. [from de.] Little 
tranſparent bladders of water in any part: 


a diſtention or rupture of the lympheducts. 
Quincy. 
All the water is contained in little bladders, ad- 
hering to the liver and peritoneum, known by the 
name of hydatides, Wiſeman, 
H“ DRA. 2. ſ. [hydra, Latin.] A monſter 
with many heads flain by Hercules e 
whence any multiplicity of evils is termed 
a hydra. 7 
New rebellions raiſe 
Their Hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 
Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. Milton. 
More formidable hydra ſtands within, 
Whoſe jaws with iron-teeth feverely grin. Dryden, 
Subdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hiſſing crew. Dry, 
Hr'prRacoGues. 2. J. [vg and 4yy; Hy- 
dragogue, Fr.] Such medicines as occaſion 
the diſcharge of watery humours, which 


You keep a parcel of roaring bullies about m: | 


7 


18 


three angles, which is divided into three cells, 


Rival'd the 4yacix/h in verual bloom. Pope's Odyſſeys + 


is found of various degrees of deepneſs 


Hill an Feſfels. - 


Dryden's Georgicks. - 


Begotten between animals. of different 


Why ſuch different ſpecies ſhould not only mingle - 


moſt common in dropſical perſons, from 
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we 
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HYDRAU'LICKS., . /. [#J»e, water, and 


Hrypro'METER. 2. , [52s and .] An 


"Hyvpro'Pick. 


HYD 


is generally the caſe of the ſtronger ca- | 
tharticks, becauſe they ſhake moſt for- 
Cibly the bowels and their appendages. 
: Quinc 0 
Hrorav'ticar..} adj. [from hydraulich.] 
Hv DRAU“LIcR. Relating to the con- 
veyance of water through pipes. 
Among the engines in which the air is uſeful, | 
Pumps may be accounted, and other -bydraulical | 
engines. 
We have employed a virtuoſo to make an hy- |, 
draulick engine, in which a chymical liquor, re- 


ſembling blood, is driven through elaſtick channels. |: 
Arbuthnot and Pope. | 


X®>, a pipe, ] The ſcience of conveying 
water through pipes or conduits. 
HrpRoce'LE. 2. /. [v92oxnmn ; Hydrocele, Fr. 
A watery rupture. | 


Hrvroce'rnar vs. 2. / [Jug and ve |Hypro'TICE. 2. J. 2%; hydrotique, Fr.] 


A dropſy in the head. 
A hytrocephalus, or dropſy of the head, is only 
incurable when the ſerum is extravaſated into the 
ventricles of the brain. 


hydrographe, Fr. One who draws maps 
of the ſea. | 
It may be drawn from the wtitings of our 8 
© grapher, | : gyle. 
Hrvro'cRarny, z. , [we and yedOw; 
hydrographie, Fr.] Deſcription of the 
watery part of the 1 globe. 
” 7 
HyD ROMAN CY. 2. /, [vowe and He; 
hydromantie, Fr.] Prediction by water. 
Divination was invented by the Perſians: there 
are four kinds of divination; Aydromuney, 7 7 
mancy, aeromancy, and geomancy. Aylife. 
Hy'pxomet. 2. J. [99% and win; hyd- 
romel, French.] Honey and water. 
Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being 
one of the moſt pleaſant and univerſal drinks the 
northern part of Europe affords, as well as one of | 
the molt ancient, 
In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates 
were ptiſans and cream of barley: -ydrome/, that is, 
honey and water, when there was no tendency to a 
delirium. Arbuthnot, 


inſtrument to meaſure the extent or pro- 
fundity of water. 
Hypro'mMeTRY. 2. / [odwg and pereer,] 


The act of mcaſuring the extent of water. Hym. . J. A ſpecies of dog; unleſs it 


Hrnororno'sia. 2. J. [90PoBic ; Hydro- 
Phobie, Fr.] Dread of water. 

Among thoſe difmal ſymptoms that follow the 
bite of a mad dog, the bydrp/h941a, or dread of water 
is the moit remarkable, Quincy. 

Hypro'etcat, J adj. [ormts; hydro- 
; pique Fr. from hydrops ö 
Latin. 
1 Dropſical; diſeaſed with extravaſated 
Water. 

Cantharides heat the watery parts of the body; 

as urine, and bydropica! water. Bacen's Nat, Hij. 


The world's whole ſap is ſunk : 
The general balm th* hydropick earth hath drunk. 


For her white virgins bymeneals ſing. - Pope. 
Dome. | HYMENE'AL. J adj. Pertaining to mar- 
riage. 


Hydrcpical ſwellings, if they be pure, are pel- HYNMEN EAN. 


lucid. Wiſeman. 
Hygrypick wretches by degrees decay, 
Growing the more, the more they waſte away; 
By their own ruins they augmented lye, | 
With thirſt and heat amidſt a deluge fry. B/ackmore. 
One fort of remedy, he uſes in dropſies, the 
water of the bydreopickts. Arbuthnot. 
2, Reſembling dropſy. 
Some men's hydropick inſatiableneſs learned to 
thirſt the more, by how much more they drank. 
King Charles, 


Derham. | HyDROSTA'TICALLY. adv. [from da- 


HYDROSTA'TICKS. #. J bong and garn; 
hydreftatigue, Fr.] The ſcience of weigh- 


Arbuthnot on Diet. [Hy tn, 
Hypro'craPHeR. 2. , [we and yedbw; | Hy ENA. 


HyYcro'METER. . /. yes and wrrerw ; hy- 


Mortimer. | Hy'6RosCoPE. 2. . [e and cxoriw; 


HyY'/mzx. 2. J. . 

1. The god of marriage. 
2. Ihe virginal membrane. 
HyMENEAL, J. J. [ownar®,] A mar- 
HYMEN EAN. [ 


HyMN. z. /. [hymue, Fr. .] An 


HYM 


Every luſt is a kind of hydropick diſtemper, _ When ſteel grow 


the more we drink the more we ſhall thirſt, 77 lofſon. 
HYDROSTA'TICAL, adj. 4 vdwe and 
cr. Relating to hydroftaticks ; 


taught by hydroſtaticks. 

A human body forming in ſuch a fluid, will 
never be reconcileable to this bydroftatical law: 
there will be always ſomething lighter beneath, and 
ſomething heavier above; becauſe bone, the heavieſt 
in ſpecie, will be ever in the midſt. Bentley. 


tical. | According to hydroſtaticks. 


The weight of all bodies around the earth is ever | 


proportional to the quantity of their matter : for in- 
ſtance, a pound weight, examined hydroftatically, 
doth always contain an equal quantity of tolid mals. 

| | Bentley. 


ing fluids; weighing bodies in fluids. 


Purger of water or phlegm, 


He ſeems to have been the firſt' who divided 
purges into bydroticks and purgers of bile. Arbut bnol. 


a x. J. [hyene, Fr. hyana, Lat. 
An ani mal like a wolf, ſaid 
fabulouſly to imitate human voices. 


I will weep when you are diſpoſed to be merry; I 
will laugh like a hyen, when you are inclined to. 


ſleep. it Shakeſpeare. 
A wonder more amazirly would we find; 

Th' byera ſhews it, of a double kind: 

Varying the ſexes in alternate years, 

In one begets, and in another bears. Dryden's Fables. 


The hyena was indeed well joined with the 


bever, as having alſo a bag in thoſe parts, if thereby 
we underitand the hyena odorata, or civet cat. 

Brown's Vulgar Errouvs, 

The keen Hyena, felleſt of the fell. Thomſon. 


grometre, Fr. | An inſtrument to meaſure 


the degrees of moiſture. 
A ſponge, perhaps, might be a better hygrometer 
than the carth of the river: Arbuthaut on Air. 


hygreſcope, Fr.] An inſtrument to ſhew 
the moiſture and dryneſs of the air, and 
to meaſure and eſtimate the quantity of 
either extreme. Quincy. 

Moitture in the air is diſcovered by hygro/copes. 
Arbuthnot. 


HYLaRenneal. adj. dyn and ex] Pre- 


ſiding over matter. 


is by miſtake for Lym. 
Avaunt, you curs ! 
Maſtiff greyhound, mungril grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym z 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 
Tom will make him wg, and wail, 


Shakeſpea re. 


riage ſong. 
And heav'nly choirs the Hmenean ſung. Milton. 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the hridal ring ; 


The ſuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice 
A ſignal of her mental choice. Pope's Odyſſey. 


encomĩaſtick ſong, or ſong of adoration 


to ſome ſuperiour being; 
As I earſt, in praiſe of mine own dame, | 
So now in honour of thy mother dear, 
An honourable 4-7 1 eke thould frame. Spenſer, 
Our ſolemn mms to ſullen dirges change; 


HY p 


Soft as the paraſite's ſilk, let Bunt be 
An overture for the wars, eres, 
here is an hymn ſung.; but the ſubject wa 
is always the praiſes of Adam, ang Noah r 
Abraham, concluding ever with a thankfgiyin ard 
the nativity of our Saviour. 5 1 
_ arewel, you. wn Py ſhades, OY 
ere angels ould practiſe hymns j 
Their tune ful harps, when they to wx mba, 
1 Dy dex, 
ToHymn. v. 4. 5, wand, To praiſe in long, 
to worſhip with hymns, 
— Whoſe buſineſs were to ſerve the Lord 
High up in heav'n, with ſongs to Amn his throne, 


_ 7 
To HYMN. v. 2. To ſing ſongs of — 


tion. 
They touch'd their golden harps, and ym; 
plrais'd M 
God and his works. Mils 


He had not left alive this patient ſaint, 
This anvil of aftronts, but tent him hence, 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm aboye, 
And Ams it in the quire. Dryden's Spaniſh Fri, 

HY'MNICK. adj, [H,O. .] Relating to 
hymns, | 

He rounds the air, and breaks the ymxic note 

: In birds, heav'n's choriſters, organick throats; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy, Dam 

To Hye. v. a. [ barbarouſly contraded 
from hypochondriack.] To make mel. 
choly; to diſpirit. 

I have been, to the laſt degree, hypped fince I ſay 

you. Spectater. 

HY'PALLAGE, 2. , Trag. A figure 
by which words change their caſes with 
each other. 

Hy'eer. 2. J. [A word barbarouſly cur. 
tailed by Prior from hypercritick.] Ah. 
percritick; one more critical than ne- 
ceflity requires. Prior did not know the 
meaning of the world. 

Criticks I read on other men; 


And -ypers upon them again. Pricr, 
HYPE'RBOLA: . / [ hyperbole, Fr. wan | 
and B2Ay.] In geometry, a ſection of eritic 
a cone made by a plane, ſo that the axis our g 
of the ſection inclines to the oppoſite leg £2 
of the cone, which in the parabola 1s takin 
parallel to it, and in the ellipſis interſett mann 
it. The axis of the hyberbolical ſection Hype. 
will meet alſo with the oppoſite fide of Any 
the cone, when produced abovethe _ quir 
arr V 


Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets der Ferme 
greater or leſs than they are, or had their diſtances 
from the ſun, or the quantity of the ſun's matte, Hrps 
and conſequently his attractive power been zreate! and 
or leſs than they are now, with the ſame velocity 

ick circles pro 
they would not have revolved in concentrick citcy wr 
but have moved in Ayperbelas very eccentrick. ap 


Hen. ts 
; : the u 
HY'eERBOLE. 1. / [ hyperbole, Fr. rigor.) Hy's 
A figure in rhetorick by which any = Sos 
is increaſed or diminiſhed 7 e . 
exact truth: as, he runs faſter than lg. tha 
ning. His poſſeſſions are fallen to. d, Hy p. 
He was ſo gaunt, the caſe of a flagella cu . 
a manſion for him, Shakeſp. js 
Terms unſquar'd | tho 
Which, from the rongue of roaring Typhon oy bre 
Would ſeem hyperboles. Shake. Troilu: and Ci. : 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, in 
Three pil'd Hype, ſpruce affectation, T 
Figures pedantical, theſe Summer flies, Shah and 


Have blown me full of. maggot oitentation. 
They were above the byperbolcs, that fond pot 


in 
ſuch 


Our bridal flow'rs ſerve for a buried coarſe, Shakeſp. 
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rhetorick, and will not take hyberpoles in OI 
ſenſe. . 0 . wift, 
| 117 ERBOLICAL. } adj. ¶ Hyperbolique, Fr. 


the opinion of the Greek and Latin judges, from 


Hr'enex, 2. / [D.] A note of con- 


H FOCHON DRES. . Je | Ay pocondre, Fr. 


* 
zerboles, fo daring and ſo bold, 
kg bounds, are yet by rules control d; 
Above the clouds, but yet within our ſight, 
They mount with truth, and make a tow' ring flight. 


6 Granville. 
The common people underſtand raillery, or atleaſt 


HypeRBO'LICK. from byperbola, Lat.] 


|, Belonging to the hyperbola; having the 


nature of an hyperbola. 
Cancellated in the ew wn ee with 
. x16 before, and behind with byperbolick lines. 
triangles , _— Mien, 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye riſeth up, 
a« 2 hillock, above the convexity of the white of 
the eye, and is of an hyperbeolical or parabolical 
fgure. Ray on the Creation. 
2. [From hyperbole.) Exaggerating or ex- 
tenuating beyond fact. 
It is parabolical, and probably Yyperbolical, and 
therefore not to be taken in a ſtrict ſenſe. Boyle. 


HyeenBO'LICALLY. adv. [from hyperbe- 
ical. c 
1, In 955 of an hyperbola. a 
2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 
Yet may all be ſolved, if we take it byperbolically. 
YOWN. 
Scylla is ſeated upon a narrow mountain, which 
thrutts into the fea a ſteep high rock, and hyper- 
b:lically deſcribed by Homer as inacceſſible. 
Broome's Notes on the Od) ej. 
Hrerano'LIFORM. add. [hyperbola and 
forma.) Having the form, or nearly the 
ſorm of the hyperbola. s 
HrrERBOREAN. 2. . [byperborten, Fr. 
Hterboreus + Lat ] Northern. 
Hyeencal'TICK. z. /. [Hypercritique, Fr. 
v7e2 and xpirineg.] A critick exact or 
captious beyond uſe or reaſon. 
Thoſe hypercriticks. in Engliſh poetry differ from 


the Italians and French, and from the general taſte 

of all ages. | Dryden. 
HYPgRCRI'TICAL. adj. from hypercritick. ] 

Critical beyond neceſſity or uſe. * 

We are far from impoſing thoſe nice and Hyper- 
critica/ punctilios, which ſome. aſtrologers. oblige 
our gardeners to. : Evelyn. 

Such hypercritical readers will conſider my bu- 
ſineſs was to make a body of refined ſayings, only 
taxing care to produce them in the moſt natural 
manner, ; Swift. 

Hypr'aMeTER. . . [Dürig and hire. 
Any thing greater than the ſtandard re- 
quires. 

When a man riſes beyond fix foot, he is an hy- 
permeter, and may be admitted into the tall club. 

a Addiſon. 

HYpersarco'sls. 2. J. [orig αν %,, ines 

and caęr .] The growth of fungous or 
proud fleſh, 

Were the hyperſarco/s- was great, I ſprinkled 


it with precipitate, whereby I more ſpeedily freed 
the ulcer of its putrefaCtion, Wiſeman, 


junction: as vir-tue, ever-living. 
YPNOTICK, 1. fo [inv6.] Any medicine 
that induces ſleep. 


ice gde. The two regions lying on 
each fide the cartilago enſiformis, and 
thoſs of the ribs, and the tip of the 
breaſt, which have in one the liver, and 
in the other the ſpleen. Quincy. 
The blood moving too ſlowly through the celiack 


an : . : 
ap meſenterick arteries, produces various complaints 
ower bowels and Hypochondres; from whence 


HT 


Hyrocnowparaca = adj. [hypromdria- 


HvrOCHONDRITAck. que, Fr. from 
| hypachondres.] | 
1. Melancholy; diſordered in the imagina- 
tion. 


Socrates laid down his life in atteſtation of that 
molt fundamental truth, the belief of one God; and 
yet he's not recorded either as fool or hypochor- 
driack, ; Decay of Piety. 

2. Producing melancholy ; having the nature 
of melancholy. 

Cold ſweats are many times mortal, and always 
ſuſpected; as in great fears, and hypochondriacal 
paſſions, being a relaxation or forſaking of the ſpirits. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Hy'rocisT. 2. /. [urbxigis; hypociſte, Fr.] 

Hypocift is an infpiffated juice conſiderably hard 
and heavy, of a fine ſhining black colour, when 
broken. The ſtem of the plant is thick and flethy ; 
and much thicker at the top than towards the bot- 
tom, The fruits contain a tough glutinous liquor, 
gathered before they are ripe : the juice is expreſſed, 
then formed into cakes. Fill, 

HrYro'caisy. 2. /. [hypacrifie, French; 
vToxpy. | Diſſimulation with regard to 
the moral or religious character. 
| Next ſtood &ypocrify with holy leer, 
Soft ſmiling and demurely looking down | 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden. 
Hypecriſy is much more eligible than open in- 
fidelity and vice: it wears the livery of religion, and 
is cautious of giving ſcandal: nay, continued diſ- 
guiſes are too great a conſtraint: men would leave 
off their vices, rather than undergo the toil of 
practiſing them in private. Swift, 


_ 


Frouperus. 
1. A diſſembler in morality or religion. 

He heartily prays ſome occaſion may detain us 
longer: I dare ſwear he is no hypocrite, but prays 
from his heart,  Shakeſp. 

A wiſe man hateth not the law; but he that is an 
hypocrite therein, is as a ſhip ina ſtorm. 

Keelefe xxxiii. 3. 

Fair hypocrite, you ſeek to cheat in vain; 

Your ſilence argues, you aſk time to reign. Dryden. 

The making religion necetlary to intereſt might 
increaſe hypocriſy; but it one in twenty thould be 
brought to true piety, and nineteen be only -4ypo- 
crites, the advantage would {till be great. Swift, 
2. A diſſembler. 

Beware, ye honeſt: the third circling glaſs 
Suffices virtue : but may hypocrites, 

Who lily ſpeak one thing, another think, 

Hateful as hell, ſtill pleas'd unwarn'd drink on, 

And through intemp'rance grow a while ſincere. 
Phillips. 

HvTrOCRITI CAE. |} adj. from hypocrite. ] 

HyPocR1'TICK. Diſſembling; inſin- 

cere; appearing differently from the reality. 

Now you are confefſing your enormities; I know 
it by that {ypocritica/, down-caſt lovk. Dryden. 

Whatever virtues may appear ia him, they will 
be efteemed an hypocritical impoſture on the world; 
and in his retired pleaſures, he will be preſumed a 
libertine. | Rogers, 
Leet others ſkrew their hypocritick face, Swift, 
HyPock1'TICALLY. adv. from hypocriti- 
cal.] With diſſimulation; without fin- 
cerity ; falſely. 


Simeon and Levi ſpake not only falfely, but in- 


proſelytes and their religion. Gov. of the Tongue, 
Hyyroca's TRICK. adj. [hypogaſtrigue, Fr. 
bx and y#51e,] Seated in the lower part 
of the belly. 


The ſwelling we ſuppoſed to riſe from an effuſion 


of ſerum through all the hypoga/trick arteries. 
= Wiſeman. 


Hyyocrz'uM. 2. /. be and n.] A name 
which the ancient architects gave to all 
the parts of a building that were under 


uch perſons are called hy pochondriack. Arbuthnot. l 


ground, as cellars and vaults. Harris. 


H Y'POCRITE. 2. /; [hypocrite, French; 


ſid iouſly, nay Hypocritically, abuſing at once their | 


HYS 


HYPO'STASIS. »./. [bypoftaſe, Fr. briguo,] 

1. Diſtinct ſubſtance. | 

2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. 

The oneneſs of our Lord jeſus Chriſt, referring 
to the ſeveral bypofiaſes in the one eternal, indivi- 
ſible, divine-nature, and the eternity of the Son's 
generation, and his co-eternity and ee 
with the Father, are aſſertions equivalent to thoſe 
compriſed in the ancient ſimple article. Hammond. 

HyeosTA'TICAL. adj. Hypeſtatique, Fr. from 
hypoftaſis. | | | 

1. Conſtitutive; conſtituent as diſtin in- 
gredients. | 

Let our Carneades, warn men not to ſubſcribe to 
the grand doctrine of the chymiſts, touching their 
three bypoftatical principles, till they have a little 
examined it, . Bovle. 

2. Perſonal; diſtinctly perſonal. 

HyeoTEnu'sE. x. /. | hypotenuſe, Fr. ùxe- 
76874, ] The line that ſubtends the right 
angle of a right-angled triangle; the ſub- 
tenſe. 

The ſquare of the bypotenyſe in a right-angled 
triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. 

Locke. 

HYPO'THESIS. 2. /. [hypatheſe, Fr. de- 

$:04«.] A ſuppoſition; a ſyſtem formed 
upon ſome principle not proved, 

The mind caits and turns itfeif reftleRy from 
one thing to another, till at length it brings all the 
ends of a long and various Ep ,, together; ſees 
how one part coheres with. another, and ſo clears off 
all the appeariag contrarieties that ſeemed to lie 
croſs, and make the whole -uninteiligible, Squth. 

With imagin'd ſovereignty gl 
Lord of his new Dt beſtr he reigns 2 
He reigns : how long? till ſome uſurper riſe : 

And he too, mighty thoughttul, mighty wiſe, 

Studies new lines, and other circles teigns. Pricy 
HyyPoTH Cy adj. | hypothetigue, Fr, 
HyyPoTaHE'TICK. from 4ypothe/rs.] In- 

cluding a ſuppoſition; conditional. | 

Condition or hypothetical propotitions are thoſe 
whoſe parts are united by the conditional particle 
J; as, if the ſun be fixed, the earth muſt move. Warts. 

HryreoTHE'TICALLY. adv. | from hypothe- 
tical, | Upon ſuppoſition ; conditionally. 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her 
a goddeſs; yet this is propoſed with modeſty and 
doubt, and hypothetically. Brome. 


3 Are all from the Saxon pynyr, 
Eee a wood or grove. Gidb/. 


Hy'ssoP, z. J. ¶ Huſſite, Fr. hyſopus, Lat.] 
A verticillate plant. 

It hath been a great diſpute, whether the p 
commonly known is the tame which is mentioned 
in Scripture. Miller. 

The e of Solomon cannot be well conceived 
to be our common n; tor that is not the leatt 
of vegetables obſerved to grow upon watts; but ra- 
ther ſome kind of capillaries, which only grow upon 
walls and ſtony places. browns 

HysTe'rR1CAL. I adj. [hyſterigue, Fr. gee 
HysSTE'RICK. FT 
1. Troubled with fits; diſordered in the 


regions of the womb. 
In hy/terick women the rarity of ſymptoms doth 
oft ſtrike an aſtoniſhment into ſpectators. Harvey. 
Many h4y/tcrical women are ſenſible ot wind paſſing 
from the womb. Floyer on the Humaurs. 
2. Froceeding from diſorders in the womb, 
Parent of vapours, and of female wit, 
Who gave th* by/terick or poetic fit. Pope. 
This terrible ſcene made too violent an. impreſſion 
upon a woman in her condition, and threw her into 
a ſtrong hy/terick fit. Arbuthnat and Pope. 
HysTEe*RiCKs. 2. . [v5+gmoc. Fits of 
women, ſuppoſed to proceed from dif- 
orders in the womb, 
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JAB 


Is in Engliſh conſidered both as a 

1 vowel and conſonant; though, ſince 

the vowel and conſonant differ in 

their form as well as ſound, they may be 
more properly accounted two letters. 

7 vowel has a long found, as fue, 
thine, which is uſually marked with -an 
e final; and a ſhort ſound, 'as %u, thin. 
Pretixed to e it makes a dipthong of the 
ſame ſound with the ſoft z, or double e, 
ee: thus feld, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
gzeeld; except friend, which is ſpoken 
freund. Subjoined to à or e it makes them 
long, as fail, neigb; and to-o 'mekes a 
mingled ſound, which approaches more 
- nearly to the true notion of a dipthong, 
or ſound compoſed of the ſounds of two 

' vowels, than any other combination of 

vowels in the Engliſh language, as ci, 
coin. The ſound of 7 before another 2, 
and at the end of a word is. always ex- 
preſſed by q. | 

F conſonant has invariably the ſame 

- Tound with that of g in giant, as jade, jet, 

Jilt, jolt, juft. | 


I. Pronoun perſonal. il, Gothick ic, Saxon; 


rich, Dutch. 
J, gen. me; plural we; gen. 21. 
10 me, = | up. : 
1. The pronoun of the firſt perſon, my/lf. 
I do not like theſe ſeveral councils, I. Shakeſpeare. 
There is none greater in this houſe than J. 
| Gen. xxxix. 9. 
Be of good cheer, it is J: be not afraid. 
Aut. xiv. 27. 
What ſhall 7 do to be for ever known, 
And make thy age to come my own ; 
I (hall like beaſts to common people dye, 


i 


Unleſs you write my elegy. Cowley. 
Hence, end make room for me, Cowley. 
When chance of buſineſs parts vs two, 

What do our fouls, I wonder, do? Cowley. 


Thus, having paſs'd the night in fruitleſs pain, 
to my longing friends return again. Pryder's Æn. 
Of night impatient ve demand the day, 
The day arrives, and for the night we pray. 
Blackmere, 


x 


2. Me is in the following paſſage written 


for J. | 
There is but one-man whom ſhe can have, and that 
is me. Clariſſa. | 


3. J is more than once in Shakeſpeare written 


for ay, Or Jes. | 
Hath Romeo ſlain himſelf? Say theu but J, 
And that bare vowel, I, ſhall poiſon-more 
Than the death darting eye of cockatrice. Shakefp. | 
Did your letters pierce the queen? 1 
— 7, fir; the took em and read 'em in my preſence, 
Ane now and then.an ample tear trill'd down. Shak. 
To JABBER. v. . [| gabberen, Dutch. | 
' To talk idly; to prate without thinking; 
to chatter. 5 : 
We ſcorn, for want of talk, to ar 
Ot parties. 


6. A cup of waxed leather. 


J. 


JAC 


IA naxEn. 1. /. [from jabler.] One wh 
talks inarticulately or unintelligibly. 
Out cant the Babylonian labourers 
At all their dialects of jabberers. Hudibras. 
Ja'ceEnT. adj. | jacens, Lat.] Lying at 
length. | | 
So laid, they ate more apt in ſwagging down tv 
pierce than in the jacert poſture. HW otton's Architect. 
Ja'c1NnTH. 2. /. [ for hyacinth, Feru/alem for 
Hieruſalcm. | 
1. The ſame with hyacinth. | 
2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow ap- 
proaching to a flame colour, or the deepeſt 
amber, oda ard. 
JACK. . /. [Probably by miſtake from 
Jagnes, which in French is James.] | 
1. The diminutive of 7%. Uſed as a 
general term of contempt for ſaucy or 


_ paltry fellows. | 

You will perteive that a ack gardant cannot 

Office me from my ſon Coriolanus. Shakeſpeare, 
I have in my mind 

A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practiſe. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 

Every Jack flave has his belly-full of fighting, 
and I muſt go up and down like a cook that nobody 
can match. Shakeſprare. 

The name of inſtruments which ſupply the place 
of a boy, as an inſtrument to pull eff boots. ; 

Foot-boys, who had frequently the common name 
of jack given them, were kept to turn the ſpit, or 

to pull eff their maſters boots; but when inſtruments 

were invented for both thoſe ſervices, they were 

both called jacks. IWatts's Logick, 
3+ An engine which turns the ſpit, 

The excellencies of a good jack are, that the 
Jack frame be forged and filed ſquare; that the 
wheels be perpendicularly and ſtrongly fixed on the 
ſquares of the ſpindles; that the teeth be evenly cut, 
and well ſmoothed; and that the teeth of the worme 
wheel fall evenly into the groove of the worm. 

Moxon. 

The ordinary jacks, uſed for roaſting of meat, 
commonly conſiſt butot three wheels. Wilkins. 

A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon 
her head, was beaten down. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Some ſtrain in rhyme; the muſes on their racks 
Scream, like the winding of ten thouſand zacks. 

a Hape. 

4. A young pike. 

No fiſh will thrive in a pond where roach or 

gudgeons are, except jacks. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
5. [Jacguc Fr.] A coat of mail. 

The reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with jack 
and ſkull, pike, dugger, bucklers made of board, and 
flicing ſwords, broad, thin, and of an excellent 
temper. Hayward. 


Dead wine, that ſtinks of the borrachio, ſun 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup. Dr den. 
7. A ſmall bowl thrown out for a mark to 

.the bowlers. 
Tis as if one ſhould ſay, that a bowl equally 
. poiſed, and thrown upon a plain bowling-green, will 
rum neceſſarily in a direct motion; but if it be made 
with a byaſs, that may decline it a little from a 
ſtraight line, it may acquire a liberty of will, and 


TAC 


8. A part of the muſical inſtrument cali; 
a virginal. 

In a virginal, as foon as ever the jac! (alle! 

and toucheth the ſtring, the ſound ceaſeth, Henke 
9. The male of animals. 

A jack aſs, for a ftaltion, was bought for de 

thouſand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds three 

| ſhillings and four pence, Arbutbnot en Ciin, 

10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ain fecit. 

11. Ihe colours or enſign of a ſhip, 4. 

12. A cunning fellow who can turn to ing 

thing, in the following aeg 

Jed of all trades, ſhow and found; 

An inverſe burſe, an exchange under ground, 

| Cleavelard, 

Jacks Boots. 1. . [from jack, a coat of 

mail.] Boots which ſerve as armour to 

the legs. | 

A man on horſeback, in his breeches and jt 
boots, dreſſed up in a commode and a night-rail, 

: | Spectater. 
Jack by the hedge. n. . Eryſimum. 

Zack by the hedge is an herb that grows wild under 
hedges, is eaten as other ſallads are, and much uſed 
in broth. Mortimer, 

Jack Pudding u. 4. | jack and pudding.) 
A zani; a merry Andrew. 
Every jack pudging will be ridiculing palpable 
-weakneſfles which they ought to cover. L'&frange, 
A buffoon is called by every nation by the name 
of the diſh they like beſt : in French jean puttage, 
and in Englih jack pudding. Guardian, 
Jacſ pudding, in his party-colour'd jacket, 
Toiſes the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packet. Gay, 
Jack with a Lantern, An ignis fatuus, 
4. LE 4 E in Lent, a poo! 
JaCckaALE'NT. . . | Fact in Lent, a po 
ſtarved fellow. ] A fimple ſheepiſh fellow, 

You little jackafent, have you been true to us? | 
Ay, I'll be ſwom. Shak. Merry Wives of Mind. 

Jacka'l. 2. /. [chacal, Fr.] A ſmall 
animal ſuppoſed to ſtart prey for ths 
lon. 

The Belgians tack upon our rear, _ 
And raking chaſe-guns through our fterns they fend: 

Cloſe by their nreſhips, Ike jeckals appear, 
Who on their lions for the r req attend. Dryden, 

The mighty lion, before ergy org lite 

ackal, the faithful ſpy ef the king of bealis. 
OM 8 5 5 Arbutbnot and Pepe, 
Ja'cxnaPes. 1. /. [ jack and ape. 

1. Monkey; an ape. 
2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. 
Which is he? ; 
That jackanapes with ſcarfs. Shakeſpes't 
People wonder'd how ſuch a {young * 
Jackanapes ſhould grow fo pert and ſaucy, 2 
take ſo much upon him. 1 
JacEDAw. 2. . [jack and daw.] AX 
daw; a bird taught to imitate the hum 

voice. | 

To impoſe on a child to get by heart * 

croll of phraſes, without any ideas, 15 2 ma 5 
fitter for a jackdaw than for auy thing _ 
the ſhape of man. 
Ja/cxeT. 2. J. | jacquet, Fr. 
1. A ſhort coat; a cloſe wailtcoat. 
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ſo run ſpontaneouſly to the jack, Bentley. 


In a blue jacket, with a croſs of red. Hudb. * 
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4 hens, and dogs, and hogs are feedirig by; 
| ET ww lor's ele hangs to dry. Pope. 
2. 7% veat one's JACKET, is to beat 


ans . | 8 
* ſell upon the jacket of the parſon, who ſtood 
L' Eftrange. 


gaping at her. 


ame with Greek valerian. 


ha'coB's Stafe 1. J. 

1. A pilgrim's ſtaff. 

2. Staff concealing a dagger. 

3. A croſs ſtaff; a kind of aſtrolabe. 

Ta/coBINE. 1. J. A pigeon with a high 

r Ain ſau. 

JacriTa'TION. . . DJactito, Lat.] ; 

1. Toſſing; motion; reſtleſſneſs; heaving. 

If the patient be ſurpriſed with Jactiçtation, or 

great oppreſſion about the ſtomach, expect no relief 
from cordials. Harvey. 


three 2. A term in the canon law for a falſe 
three pretenſion to marriage. 

Car. [acura'TION. . fe [ jaculatio, jaculor, 
h. Lat.] The act of throwing miſſi ve 
Chas weapons. | 

) an So hills amid” the air encounter'd hills, 


fli:i'd to and fro with jaculation dire. Milton. 
JaDE. 2. J. [The etymology of this word 
is doubtful: Skizrer derives it from gaad, 
a goad or ſpur, ] : 
1. A horſe of no ſpirit; a hired horſe; a 


ur to 
worthleſs nag. 
d art Alas, what wights are theſe that load my heart! 
il, ] am as dull as Winter-ſtarved ſheep, 
Aatir, Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 

When they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 

lat They fall their creſt, and, like deceitful jades, 
h ale Sink in the trial. Shakeſp. Julius Czar. 
er The horſemen fit like fixed cand leſticks, E 
1 With torchftaves in their hand; and their poor yades 
ling. Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. 
Shakeſp. 
11pable So have I ſeen with armed heel, 
ſtrange. A wight beſtride a commonweal, 
e name While itil] the more he kick'd and ſpurr'd, 
pottages The leſs the ſullen jade has ſtirr'd. Hudibras. 
ardiats The plain nag came upon the trial to prove thoſe 
t, to be jades that made ſport with him. L' Eftrange. 
Gay, Falſe ſteps but help them to renew their race, 

4. As, after ftumbling, zades will mend their pace. 
a poo! | Pope. 
flow, 2. A ſorry woman. A word of contempt 
0 ys? noting ſometimes age, but 13 vice. 
FIWird|, Shall theſe, theſe old jades, paſt the flower 

mall Oi youth, that you have, paſs you. Chapman. 
2 But the, the cunning'ſt jade alive, 
or the Says, 'tis the ready way to thrive. Stepney. 

Cet in, hufſy: now will I perſonate this young 
Jace, and diſcover the intrigue. Southern, 

ey lead: In di'monds, pearl, and rich brocades, 
r, She thines the fuſt of batter'd jades, 
Dryis, And flutters in her pride, Swift, 
be I 3- A young woman: in irony and flight 
nd Pept contempt, 

You fee now and then ſome handſome young jades 
among them: the fluts have very often white teeth 
and black eyes. : Addiſon. 
3265 1. 1. A Ipecies of ſtone. 

; ae 14%e 18 a species of the jaſper, and of ex- 
t 
9 2 _ hardneſs, Its colour is Rare K. of a pale 
of 1 3 grey, or aſn- colour, and a pale green, not uni- 
* pike appears dull and 18 on the e but 
„ „es very elegant poliſh, It is uſed by th 
A cock Turks for handles of 9 OY Bill 
hum * Jave, . g. [from the noun. ] 
10 ure; to haraſs; to diſpirit; to weary : 
be pplicd originally to horſes, 
hat weath te ee banners, and his well-paid ranks, 
At. | ring *©1-y5et=beaten horſe of Parthia 
It * jaded out o' th” field. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
"= _ in diſcourſe to vary and intermingle 
10 V at the preſent occaſion with arguments; tor 
wh, * 0 ' L KEY p . 
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z coh' Ladder. u. 4%. Polemonium; the 
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e 
| it is a dull thing to tire and jade any thing too far. 


If fleet dragon's progeny at laſt 
Proves Sale, and in An: fre matches caſt 
No favour for the ſtallion weretain, 
And no reſpect for the degen' rate ftrain. Dryden 
The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its 
power, is very hardly brought to exert its force again. 
Locke. 
There are ſeaſons when the brain is overtired or 
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accounts animal nature may be languid or cloudy, 
and unfit to aſſiſt the ſpirit in meditation. Watts. 
To overbear; to cruſh; to degrade ; to 
haraſs, as a horſe that is ridden too hard. 
If we live thus tamely, | 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 
Farewell nobility, Shakeſpeare's Hexry VIII. 
3. To employ in vile offices. 
The honourable blood  * 
Muſt not be thed by ſuch a jaded groom. 
4. To ride; to rule with tyranny. 
I do not now fool myſelf, to let imagination ad: 
me: for every reaſon excites to this. Shake/ſp. 
To JADE v. 2. To loſe ſpirit; to ſink. 
Many offer at the effects of friendſhip, but they do 
not lait: they are promiſing in the beginning, but 
they fail and jade and tire in the proſecution. South. 
Ja'pisH. adj. | from jade. 
1. Vitious; bad, as an horſe. 
That hors'd us on their backs, to ſhow us 
A jadiſh trick at laſt, and throw us. Hudibras, 
When once the people get the jadi/þ trick 
Of throwing off their kiag, no ruler's ſafe. Southern. 
2. Unchaſte; incontinent. | 
"Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for 
if the humour takes her to be yjadi/h, not all the 
locks and ſpies in nature can keep her honeſt. 
| L: Eftrange. 
To JAGG. v. a. [| gagarv, ſlits or holes, 
Welſh.] Jo cut into indentures; to cut 
into teeth like thoſe of a ſaw. 
Some leaves are round, ſome long, ſome ſquare, 
and many jagged on the ſides. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The jaggirg of pinks and gilliflowers is like the 
inequality of oak leaves; but they never have any 
ſmall plain purlss. ; Bacon, 
The banks of that ſea muſt be jagged and torn 
by the impetuous aſſaults, or the filent underminings 
of waves; violent rains mult waſh down earth from 
the tops of mountains. Bent. 
An alder-tree is one among the leſſer trees, whole 
younger oranches are ſoft, and whole leaves are jag- 
ged. Watts. 


Jacc. 2. J. [from the verb.] A protube- 
rance or denticulation. 

The figure of the leaves is divided into ſo many 
Jaggs or eicallops, and curiouſly indented round the 
edges. Ray. 

Take off all the ſtaring ſtraws, twigs, and jaggs 

in the hive, and make them as ſmooth as pothble. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

JAG. adj, [from jagg.) Uneven ; den- 
ticulated, | i | 

His tow'ring creſt was glorious to behold 
His ſhoulders and his fides were ſcal'd with gold; 
Three topgues he brandiſh'd when he charged his 

toes; 


2. 


Shakeſp. 


Amid” thoſe angles, infinitely ſtrain'd, 

They joy ful leave their jagg y ſalts behind. Thom. 
JA GGEDN ESS. 2. J. [from jagged. ] Ihe 
ſtate of being denticulated; unevenneſs. 

Firit draw rudely your leaves, making them plain, 
before you give them their veins or jaggedre/s. 
EN Peacham on Drawing. 
JAIL. z. /. [ geol, Fr.] A gaol; a pri- 
ſon; a place where criminals are confined. 
See GaoL, It is written either way; 
but commonly by latter writers Jail. 


Away with the dotard, to the ja// with him. 
Shakeſpeare. 


A dependant upon him paid ſix thouſand pounds 


Jaded with ſtudy or thinking; and upon ſome other 


His teeth ſtood ugg. in three dreadful rows. Add. 


1 


8 * 


JAN 


| ready money, which, poor man, he lived to repent 


Bacon. | 


in a jail, Clarendon, 
e' ſigh'd and turn'd his eyes, becauſe he knew 
"T'was but a larger Jai he had in view. Dryden. 
One ail did all their criminals reftrain, 
Which now the walls of Rome can ſcarce contain. 
| | | Dryden. 
JAT BIRD. 2. J. ¶ jail and bird.) One who 
has been in a jail, 
JatLER. z./. [from jail.] A gaoler; the 
keeper of a priſon. | 
Seeking many means to ſpeak with her, and ever 
kept from it, as well becauſe ſhe ſhunned it, ſeeing 
and difdaining his mind, as becauſe of her jealous 


jailers, Sidney. 
This is as a jailer, to bring forth 
Some monſtrous malefactor. Shakeſpeares 


His pow'r to hollow caverns is confin'd ; 

There let him reign, the jailer of the wind; 

With hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjects call, 

And boaſt and bluſter in his empty hall. Dryden. 
Palamon, the pris'ner knight, 

Reſtleſs for woe, aroſe be fore the light; 

And, with his jailer's leave, defir'd to breathe 

An air more welcome than the damp beneath. Dryd. 


JAK Es. 2. . [Of uncertain etymology.] A 

houſe of office. ; | 

I will tread this inbolted villain into mortar, and 

daub the walls of jakes with him. Shakeſps 
Their ſordid avarice rakes 


In excrements, and hires the very jakes. Dryden. | 


Some have fiſhed the very jakes for papers left there 
by men of wit. | Saif, 
JALAP. z. . [| jalap, French; jalapium, low 
Latin. ] | 
Jalap is a firm and ſolid root, of a wrinkled ſur- 
face, and generally cut into ſlices, heavy and hard 
to break ; of a faintiſh ſmell, and of an acrid and 
nauſeous taſte. It had its name ſlapium, or jalapa, 
from Xalapa, a town in New Spain, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which it was diſcovered ; though it is 
now principally brought from the Madeiras. It is 


an excellent purgative where ſerous humours are to 


be evacuated. Flil's Mat. Med 
Jam. 2. J. [TI know not whence derived. ] 


A conſerve of fruits boiled with ſugar and 


water. | 
JamMB. 2. J. ¶ jambe, French, a leg.] Any 
ſupporter on either ſide, as the poſts of a 
door. 
No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of the 
forefide of the chimney jambs. Toxon, 
Ta'MBICK. 2. /. [iambique, French; tambicus, 
Latin. ] Verſes compoſed of iambick feet, 
or a ſhort and long ſyllable alternately : 
uſed originally in ſatire, therefore taken 
for ſatire. | 
In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies : 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchate tame | 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 
To IAN GL B. v. 2. | janglzr, French. Sin- 
ner.] To altercate; to quarrel; to bicker 
in words, Now a low word. 
Good wits will be jangling; but, gentles agree, 
This civil war of wits were much becter us'd 


On Navarre and his book- men. Sha leſp. 
So far am J glad it did fo fort, 
And this their jang ing | eſteem a ſport. Shakeſp. 


There is no errour which hath not tome appear- 
ance of probability reſembling truth, which when 
men, who ftudy to be fingular, find out, training 
reaſon, they then publiſh to the world matter of con- 
tention and /angling. Ralcigh. 

To IAN LE. v. 4. To make to ſound un- 
tuneably. 

Now ſee that noble and that ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells ja»g/ed out of tune and harſh. 

Shak. Ham!, 

»Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 

And in our verſe *ere monkiſh rhimes l 
Had /angled their fantaſltick chimes, Prior. 
6 H JIANGSLER. 
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 Ja'ncLER. . . [from the verb.] A wran- | 
gling, chattering, noiſy fellow. 
Ja/n1zaRY. 2. J. [A Turkiſh word.] One 
of the guards of the Turkiſh king. | 
His grand vizir, preſuming to inveſt 
The chief imperial city of the Weſt, 
With the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to rife ; 
The ſtandards loſt, and janizaries ſlain, 
Render the hopes he gave his maſter vain. Haller. 
babl ion of 
Ja/nxock. . J. [probably a corruption o 
bannock.] , Oat-bread. A northern word. 
Ja'nTY. adj. [corrupted from gentil, Fr. | 
Showy ; fluttering. 
This fort of woman is a 7anty ſlattern : ſhe hangs 
on her cloaths, plays her head, and varies her poſture. 
| Spectator. 
January. 2. /. [ Jannariut, Latin.] The 
firſt month of the year, from Janus, to 
whom it was among the Romans conſe- 
crated. | 
Fanuary is clad in white, the colour of the earth 
at this time, blowing his nails, This month had 
the name from Janus, painted with two faces, ſigni- 
fying Providence. Peacham. 
JAPAN. 2. / [from Japan in Aſia, where | 
figured work was originally done.] Work 
varniſhed and raiſed in gold and colours. 
It is commonly uſed with another ſub- 
ftantive, and therefore may be conſidered 
as an adjective. 
The poor girl had broken a large japan glaſs, of 
great value, with a ſtroke of her bruſh. Swift. 
To Jaea'n. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To varniſh, and embelliſh with gold 
and raiſed figures. 
For not the deſk with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well - 948 avails 
The writing of good ſenſe. Swift. 
2. To black and gloſs ſhoes. A low phraſe. 
The go! of fire 
Among theſe gen'rous preſents joins his part, 
And aids with ſoot the new j2parning art. 
Jaya'NNER. 2. /. [from japar.] 
t. One ſkilled in japan work. 
2. A ſhoeblacker. So called becauſe he 
makes the ſhoes {ſhine 
The poor have the ſame itch; 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news, 
Prefer a new japarrer to their ſhoes. Pope's Horace. 
To Jar. w. ». [from eopne, anger, Saxon; 
or guerre, war, French; or garrex, old 
Teutonick, to clamour.] 
1. To ſtrike together with a kind of ſhort 
rattle. | 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarrirg found, aud harthly rung. Dryden. 
My knees tremble with the jarring blow. Gay. 
2. To ſtrike or found untuneably and irre- 
gularly. x 5 
O, you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature: | 
Tb' untun'd and jar1irg ſenſes, O, wind up, 
Of this chitd- changed father! Shakef. King Tear. 
I perceive you delight not in muſick. 
Not a whit, when it jars fo. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſtring may ar in the belt maſter's hand, 
And the moſt (kiiful archer miſs his aim, Reſcomm. 
He keeps his temper'd mind, ſerene and pure, 
And every paſſion aptly harmoniz'd 
Amid” a jarring world. Thomſon's Summer. 
2. Jo claſn; to interfere; to act in oppo- 
ſition; to be inconſiſtent. a 


At laſt, though long, our jarring notes agree. 
Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


Cay. 


F 


For orders and degrees 
Far not with liberty, but well coaſift. 
Venalus concluded his report: 


J 


; 


A jarring murmur till'd the factious court: 


JAS 


As when a torrent rolls with rapid race, 


The flood, conſtrain'd within a ſcanty ſpace, 
Roars horrible. Drygen's Au. 
4. To quarrel; to diſpute. | 
When thoſe renowned noble peers of Greece, 
Through ſtubborn pride, among themſelves did jar, 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, 
Then Orpheus with his harp their ſtrife did bar. 
Spenſer. 
They muſt be ſometimes ignorant of the means 
conducing to thoſe ends, in which alone they can 
jar and oppoſe each other. | Dryden. 
JAR. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A kind of rattling vibration of ſound. 
In v, the tongue is held ſtifly at its whole length, 
by the force of the muſcles; ſo as when the impulſe 
of breath ſtrikes upon the end of the tongue, where 
it finds paſſage, it ſhakes and agitates the whole 
tongue, whereby the ſound is affected with a trem- 
bling Jar. Halder s Elements of Speech. 
2. Clath of intereſts or opinions; diſcord ; 
debate. | 
He maketh war, he maketh peace again, 
And yet his peace is but continual ar: 
O miſerable men, that to him ſubje& are! 


Nath'leſs, my brother, ſince we paſſed are 
Unto this point, we will appeaſe our jar. Hubberd. 
Force would be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whoſe endleſs zar juſtice preſides, 
Would loſe their names, and ſo would juſtice too. 
: Shakeſp. 
3. A ftate in which a door unfaſtened may 


ſtrike the poſt ; half opened. _ 

The chaffering with difſenters, and dodging about 
this or t other ceremony, is but like opening a few 
wickets, and leaving them a jar, by which no more 
than one can get in at a time. Swift, 

4+ [ Giarro, Italian.] An earthen veſſel. 

About the upper part of the jar there appeared a 


good number of bubbles. Boyle. 
He-mead for cooling drink prepares, 
Of virgin honey in the are. Dryden. 
Warriors welter on the ground, 
Whilſt empty jars the dire defeat reſound. Garth, 


JD ES. 2. . [French.] Hard callous 


tumours in horſes, a little below the bend- 
ing of the ham on the outſide, 'Fhis 
diſtemper in time will make the horſe 
halt, and grow ſo painful as to cauſe 
him to pine away, and become light- 
bellied. It is moſt common to managed 
horſes, that have been kept too much. 

upon their haunches. Farrier's Di, 

JAR ON. 2. /. | jargon, Fr. gericonga, Spa- 
niſh. ] Unintelligible talk; gabble ; gib- 
beriſn. 

Nothing is clearer than mathematical demonſtra- 
tion, yet let one, who is altogether ignorant in 
mathematicks, hear it, and he will hold it to be 
plain fuſtian or argon. Bramhall. 

From this laſt toil again what knowledge flows? 
Juit as much, perhaps, as ſhows - p 
That all his predeceſſor's rules 
Were empty cant, all jargon of the ſchools. ' Prior. 

During the uſurpation an infuſion of emhuſiaſtick 
argon prevailed in every writing. __ Swift. 
A'RGONELLE. z. /. A ſpecies of pear. See 
PAR. | | 

JAsHAwRk. 2. /. [probably as or exas hawk. 

A young hawk. Ainſworth. 

Ja'$MINE. 2. J. | gelſeminum;. jaſmia, French. 

It is often pronouneed igſamine.] A creep- 

ing ſhrub with a fragrant flower, 

Thou, like the harmleſs bee, may'ſt freely range; 

From ya/mine grove to grove may'ſt wander. Thom. 


of lilac. 

Ja'sreR. z. . | jaſpe, French; ia/pis, Lat. 
A hard ſtone of a bright beautiful green 
colour, ſometimes clouded with white, 


Fairy Queen. | 


— 


| Ja'smine Perfiar. u. J. A plant. A ſpecies 


found in maſſes of various ſizes 3nd ſhapes: 
It is capable of a very elegant poliſh, an 4 


IATROLE'PTICK. adj. [zatroleptique, French, 
To Ja'veL, or jable, v. a. To. bemire; to 
ſoil over with dirt through unneceſſary 
ſtill retained in Scotland and the northem 


Ja'veL. 2. J. [perhaps from the verb.) A 


To JAUNT. v. 2. | janter, Frenc 


And yet I bear a burthen like an aſs; 
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is found in many parts of the Eaſt Indi 
and in Egypt, Ale, Tartary, and Chin. 
Hill. 


hue, 
Wo:dward, 


The baſis of 7aſper is uſually. greeni 

and ſpotted c 70 yellow — — me 

The moſt valuable pillars about Rome are four co. 
lumns of oriental jaſper in St. Paulina's Chapel, and 
one of tranſparent oriental jaſper in the vatican li. 
brary. Addiſen on Italy. 
(67 25; and «av@%.]. That which cures by 
anointing. 5 


traverſing and travelling. This word ig 
counties. | 


wandering or dirty fellow. | 
When as time, flying with wings ſwift, 
Expired had the term that thoſe two javels 
Should tender up a reckoning of their travels, Hass, 
Sir Thomas More, preparing, himſelf for exec. 


tion, put on his beſt apparel, which the licutenant 4 

compelled him to put off again, ſaying, That le why 

ſhould have them was but a jave/, What, ſays gr 

Thomaz, . ſhall I. account. him a javel, who hall - 

this day do me fo great a benefit? Mare, 
JAVELIN. 2. . | javeline, French.) A ſpear | 

or half pike, which anciently was uſed p 

either by foot or horſe, It had an iron 

head pointed. | | 

Others, from the wall, defend 

With dart and javlin, ſtones and ſulph'rous fire; OD 

On each hand ſlaughter and gigentick deeds, Mili. 

She ſhakes her myrtle jav'lin: and, behind, b 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Dryden, 

Flies the /avelin ſwifter to its mark, 

Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm? Adi, k 
JA'UNDICE..z. /. [ jauniffe, jaune, yellow, 
Fronch.} A diſtemper from obſtructicns 30 
of the glands of the liver, which prerents 1 
the gall being duly ſeparated by them 
from the blood ; and ſometimes, eſpe- D 
cially in hard drinkers, they are ſo indu- 
rated as never. after to be opened, and 
ſtraiten the motion of the blood fo much wa 
through that viſcus, as to make it divert” fro 
with a force great enough into the gaſtrick = 
arteries, which go off from the hepatick, 
to break through them, and drain into hoy 
the ſtomach ; ſo that vomiting of blood, 4 
in this diſtemper, is a 1 1 
Quin. 

Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm vidi, cp 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabaſter? | _ . 
Steep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 1. V 
By being peeviſh? FShakeſp. Merchant of Fenice, col 


Thoſe were thy thoughts, and thou could it ju 
aright, . . | 
Till int'reſt made a jaurdice in thy fight. Drjc% 

The eyes of a man in the jaundice make ee 
obſervations on every thing; and the ſoul, tinclur. 
with any paſſion, diffuſes a falſe colour over * a 
pearances of things. 5 1 : 
a/UNDICED..adj. I from jaundice, } l. 

feed with the jaundice. 
All ſeems infected, that th' infected ſpy, 


As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. Pope 


h.] To 
wander here and there ; to buſtle _ 
It is now always uſed in contempt 
levity. | 

J was not made a horſe, 


= , 125 h ; ti broke | 
Spur-gall'd and tir'd by jaunting Bo 52 4%. K. l. 


Jaun 


divert” 
trick 
atick, 
into 
blood, 


m. 
Aung. 
vithiny 
indice 
 Penice, 
'& juoge 


Dundu. 
e yellow 
tindured 
the ap- 

Maui. 
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flight ; excurſion. It is commonly uſed 
judicrouſly, but ſolemnly by Milton. 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, ti ough hurry'd fore, 


Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt. Milton. 
He ſends me out on many a jarurt, 
014 houſes in the night to haunt. Hitdibras. 


They parted, and away poſts the cavalier in queſt 

of his new miſtreſs : his firit a is to court. 
| LI Eftrange. 
cou are for a merry jaunt, Ill try for once who 
4 fag it fartheſt. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Thus much of the ſcheme of my deſign in this 
ut have run over, and led my reader a long and 
t:dious Jaunt, in tracing out thoſe metallick and mi- 
neral bodies. . Woodwar . 
[1UXTINESS.. 2. V. [from jaunty, or jarty, 
" corrupted from gentil, French. See 
laxry.] Airyneſs; flutter ; genteelneſs. 
A certain ſtiffneſs in my limbs entirely deſtroyed 
that jawntineſs of air I was once maſter of. Addiſor. 


farwbone, or cheekbone, then jaw. iy | 
1, The bone of the mouth in which the 


teeth are fixed. 
A generation whoſe teeth are as ſwords, and their 
jaro teeth as knives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 
The vu bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are very 
medicinable. | Walton's dngler. 
Piſo, who probably ſpeaks Ariſtotle's meaning, ſaid 
that the crocodile doth not only move his upper zaw, 
but that his nether jaw is immoveable. Grew. 
More formidable hydra ſtands within, 
Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. Dryden. 
2, The mouth. 
My tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and thou haſt 
brought me into the duſt of death. Fſalm, xxii. 15. 
My bended hook ſhall pierce their ſlimy javs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoſt anguiſh ſhakes my lad'ring frame, 
Rowe. 
Jar. 2. /. [named from his cry. Skinner. ] 
A bird; piaglandaria. | 
Two ſharp winged ſheers, 
Deck'd with diverſe plumes, like painted jays, 
Were fixed at his back, to cut his airy ways. 
| Fairy Queen. 
We'l! uſe this unwholſome humidity, this groſs 
wat'ry pumpion—we'll teach him to know turtles 
from ;aps. Shakeſpeare. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful? Shakeſpeare. 
I am highly delighted toſee the jay or the thruſh 
hopping about my walks. Spe&ator, 
Admires the yay, the inſects gilded wings, 
Or hears the hawk, when Philomela fings. Pope. 
JAZ EL. 2. /. A precious ſtone of an azure 
or blue colour. Dia. 
ICE. »./. ir, Saxon; che, Dutch.] 
. yp or other liquor made ſolid by 
cold, 


You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailftone in the ſun. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindneſs treezes. Shakeſp. 
oy | thould aſk whether ice and water were two 
wilinRt ſpecies of things, I doubt not but I thould be 
anſwered in the affirmative. Locke. 


2, Concreted ſugar. | | 
3. To break the Ic E. To make the firſt 


open:ng to any attempt. 
vou break the ice, and do this feat, 
Aichiese the elder, ſet the younger free 
For our acceſs, whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 
ll not ſo graceleſs be to be ingrate. Shakeſpeare | 
Thus have J broker the ice to invention, tor the 
lively repreſentation of floods and rivers neceſſary for | 
dr painters and poets. Peacham on Drawing. 
Atter he'd a while look'd wiſe, 
At lait rale ſilence and the ice. 
„Ic k. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


AUNT» " /. [from the verb.] Ramble ;* 


Jaw, 1. . | joue, a cheek, French; whence 


Hudibras. | 


ICY 


2. To cover with concreted ſugar. 
Lo REHOUsE. 1. . [ice and houſe.] A houſe in 
which ice is repoſited againſt the warm 
months. 8 
HN E UMON, 7. J. | :;Yeupoan, ma 
IchxE“ Vlifvas.] A ſmall 
animal that breaks the eggs of the cro- 
codile. | 
IcHNEUMONFLY'. 2. . A ſort of fly. 
The generation of the ichneumonfty is in the bodies 
of caterpillars, and other nymph of inſects. 
| | Denham's Phylico-Theol. 
IcH NOGRA PHY. 2. . [ve and yea@w. | 
The ground-plot. | 
It will be more intelligible to have a draught of 
each front in a paper by-itſelf, and alſo to have a 
draught of the groundplot or ichnography of every 
ſtory in a paper by itſell Mcxon. 
I'CHOR. 2. / [ixg.] A thin watery hu- 
mour like ſerum, Quincy. 
Milk, drawn from ſome animals that feed only 
upon fleſh, will be more apt to turn'rancid and 
putrify, acquiring firſt a ſaline taſte, which is a ſign 
of putrefaction, and then it will turn into an 7chor. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
I'cnoRous. adj. | from ichor.] Serous ; 
ſanious; thin; undigeſted. 
The lung- growth is imputed to a ſuperficial ſa- 
nious or ichorous exulceration. Harvey on Conſum. 
The pus trom an ulcer of the liver, growing thin 
and ichor gs, corrodes the veſſels. Arbuth. on Diet. 
IcuTHYo'LoGY. 2. J. [ ichthyologie, French; 
sx;0v02wyie, from ix and aiy/w.] The 
doctrine of the nature of fiſh. 
Some there are, as camels and ſheep, which carry 
no name in ichthyolog y. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
IcuTaHYO'PHAGY. 2. /, [6x8 and San. 
Diet of fiſh ; the practice of eating fiſh. 
VeicLe. 2. J [from ice.) A ſhoot of ice 
commonly hanging down from the upper 
art. x 
If diſtilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into 
the powder of loaditone, the ſubſiding powder, dried, 
retains ſome magnetical virtue; but it the men- 
ſtruum be evaporated to a conſiſtence, and afterwards 
doth ſhoot into icicles, or cryſtais, the loadſtone hath 
no power upon them. Srown's Vulgar Errours. 
From Jocks uncomb'd, and from the trozen beard, 
Long icicles depend, and cracking ſounds are heard. 
Dryden. 
The common dropſtone conſiſts principally of ſpar, 
and is frequently found in form of an icicie, hang- 
ing down from the tops and ſides of grottos. 
|  Wawdward's Natural Hiiſtory. 
Verness. »./. [from i.] The ſtate of ge- 
nerating ice. ; 
I'con. , J. [len.] A picture or repreſen- 
tation. 
Boyſardus, in his tract of divination, hath ſet 
forth the icons of theſe ten, yet added two others. 


Some of our own nation, and many Nether- 
landeis, whoſe names and icons are publiſhed, have 
deſerved good commendation. Hakewill on Provid. 
Ico'NocLasT. 2. /. iconoclaſie, French; 
Uxormazon.] A breaker of images. 
Iconv'LoOGY. 2. /. [ 7convlogre, French; #:v 
and ai. The doctrine of picture or 
repreſentation. | 
IcTE'RICAL, 2, /. [iferigue, French; icterus, 

Latin. f 
1. Afflicted with the jaundice. 

In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the 
iFerical have a great ſourneſs, and gripes with indi- 
neſs. : : : Flyer, 

2. Good againſt the jaundice. | 

Ic v. adj. | trom ice. ES 

1. Full of ice; covered with ice; made of 
ice; cold; froſty. 

But my poor heart firit ſet free, 


1. To cover with ice ; to turn to ice. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


1D E 
Here feel we but the penaltyof Adem. 
The ſeaſon's difference; as, the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind. SH. 
He relates the exceſſive coldneſs of the water the. 
met with in Summer in that icy r:g19n, where they 
were forced to wiuter. Boyle. 
Bear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay 
To the bright regions of the rifing dap; 
Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen * \ 
e. 
2. Cold; free from paſſion. L 
Thou would'tt have never learn'd 
The 7cy precepts of reſpect. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
3. Frigid; backward, 
If thou do'ſt find him traftable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons; . 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou fo too. Sha eiprare' Richard III. 
I'd. Contracted for I wud. 


image. 

Whatſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or is the 
immediate obje& of perception, thought, or n- 
deritanding, that I call dea. | Locke. 

The form under which theſe things appear to he 
mind, or the reſult of our ap prehenſion, is called an 
idea. 8 tts. : 

Happy you that may to the ſaint, your only idea, 
Although ſimply attir'd, your manly affection utter: 

22 Vo 

Our Saviour himſelf, being to ſet down the pe + 
fect idea of that which we are to pray and with 
for on earth, did not teach to pray or wiſh for more 
than only that here it might be with us, as wi:h 
them it is in heaven. Boer. 

Her ſweet idea wander'd through his thoughts. 

| Farrax. 
I did infer your lineaments, 
Being the right idea of your tather, | 
Both in your form and nobleneſs of mind. Shateſp, 
How good, how fair, 
Anſwering his great ida! Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 

It Chaucer by the beit idea wrought, 

The faireſt nymph be fore his eyes he ſet. Dryden. 
IDEAL. adj. [from idea.] Mental; intel- 
lectual; not perceived by the ſenſes. 

There is a two-fold knowledge of material things; 
one real, when the thing, and real impreſſion of 
things on our ſenſes, is perceived; the other ideal, 
when the image or idea of a thing, anleat im itſelf, 
is repreſented to and contidered on the imagination. 

 Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 
Ip FALL v. adv. [from ideal.] Intellectually; 
mentally. 

A tranſmiſſion is made materially from ſome parts, 
and ideally from every one. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Ip EN TI CAL. J ad;. [ id-ntique, French. ] 'The 

Ib EN TICxk. ſame; implying the ſame 

thing; compriſing the ſame idea. 
The beard's th* :dentick beard you knew, 
The fame numerically true. Hludibrat. 
There majus is identical with magis. Hate, 
Thoſe ridiculous /denrica/ propoſitions, that faith 
as faith, and rule is a rule, are firſt principles in thi: 
controverſy of the rule of faith, without which no- 
thing can be ſolidly concluded either about rule 94 
faith, | Tillatſom e Jormosts. 
1t this pre- exiſtent eternity is not compatible with 
a ſucceſſive duration, as we clearly and diſtinctiy 
perceive that it is not, then it remains, that ſome 
being, though infinitely above our finite comprehen- 
ſions, mutt have had an identical, invariable con- 
tinuance from all eternity, which being is no other 
than God. Beli; i Sermons. 
Ipz'xTITY. z. J. [identité, French; identitas, 

ſchool Lat. | Sameneſs; not diverſity. 

There is a tallacy of equivocation from a ſociety in 
name, inferring an identity in nature: by this fallacy 
was he deceived that drank agi4-tortis for ſtrong 
water. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Certainly thoſe actions mutt needs be regular, where 
there is an identity between the rule and the faculty. 
x South's Seimons. 
Conſidering any thing as exiſting, at any deter- 


Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee. Shakeſp- 


4 


mined time aud place we compare it wich ſelf-exitt- 
6112 ing 


IDEA. . J. [idee, French; id.] Mental 
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ing at another time, and thereon form the ideas of 1 4 Lazy; averſe Goa labour: 


identity and diverſity. Locke. 
By cutting off the ſenſe at the end of every firſt 
line, which muſt always rhime to the next following, 


is produced too frequent an identity in found, and 


brings every couplet to the point of an epigram. 
: ; Vier 

Io zs. 2. /. [ides, French; idus, Latin.} A 
term anciently uſed among the P.omans, 
and ſtill retained in the Romiſh kalendar 
It is the 13th day of each month, except 


in the months of March, May, July and 


October, in which it is the 15th day, be- 
cauſe in theſe four months it was fix days 
before the nones, and in the others four 
1 | 
A ſoothſayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
| Shake/p. 
IDIO'CRASY. 7. /. [idiecrafe, Fr. n. and 


kg.] Peculiarity of conſtitution. 


IptocRa'TICAL. ad;. [from idiocraſy.] Pe- 


culiar in conſtitution. 
Ipo Y. ». . C. Want of under- 
ſtanding. 
I ſtand not upon their Icy in thinking that 
horſes did eat their bits. : Bacon, 
IDIOM. ». /. [idiame, Fr. #9 ps.) A mode 
of ſpeaking peculiar to a language or dia- 
lect; the particular caſt of a tongue; a 
phraſe ; phraſeology. 

He did gomanize our tongue, leaving the words 
tranſlated as much Latin as he found them ; where- 
in he followed their language, but did not comply 
with the idiom of ours. | Dryden. 

Some that with care true eloquence ſhall teach, 
And to juſt idioms fix our doubttul ſpeech. Prior. 

Ib IoMATTICAL. } adj. from idiam.] Pecu- 
Ib IoMATICk. liar to a tongue; phra- 
ſeological. 

Since phrafes uſed in converſation contract mean- 
neſs by paſſing through the mouths of the vulgar, a 
poet ſhould guard himſelf againſt 7dicomaiick ways of 
ſpeaking. b Spe ctator. 

Ip io ATHV. z. /. | idiopathie, Fr. ih - and 
z&0@-,] A primary diſeaſe that neither 
depends on nor proceeds from another. 
Quincy. 

Iprosy/ncrasy. 2. /. [idiofynacraſe, Fr. 
e, ov, and ze04y. | A peculiar temper 
or diſpoſition of body not common to 
another. | Quincy. 

Whether quails, from any idieſyncraſy or pecu- 
liarity of conititution, do innocuouſly feed upon hel- 
lebore, or rather ſometimes but medicinally uſe the 
ſame. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

The underſtanding alſo hath its idis/yncrafies, as 

well as other faculties. | Glanv. Scepſ. 

VDIOT. z. / [idiote, French; idiota, Latin; 
Abrf.] A fool; a natural; a change- 
ling; one without the powers of reaſon. 

| Life is a tale, F 
Told by an zdeo?, full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

What elſe doth he herein, than by a kind of cir- 
cumlocution tell his humble ſuppliants that he holds 
them 7dezts, or baſe wretches, not able to get relief? 

Raleigh's Effays. 

By idle boys and ideots vilify'd, 
Who me and my calamities deride. Sandys. 

Many idcots will believe that they ſee what they 
only hear. Dennis. 

FoioTISM. 2. J. [idiotifme, Fr. . 

1. Peculiarity of expreſſion; mode of ex- 


preſſion peculiar to a language. 

Scholars ſometimes in common ſpeech, or writing, 
in their native language, give terminations and idiot- 
n ſuitable to their native language unto words 
newly invented. J . ale, 


2. Folly; natural imbecillity of mind, 


FDLE, adj. [ydel, Saxon. ] 


. 


ö 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


151 


For ſhame! ſo much to do, and yet idle, Bull. 


2. Not engaged; affording leiſure. 


deſty, 
Or elſe for want of ale time, could not again reply. 
| Shakeſp- 
3. UnaQtive ; not employed. 
No war or battle's ſound | 
Was heard the world around, , 
The id/e ſpear and ſhie!4 were high up hung. Milt. 
Children generally hate to be idle; all the care 
then is, that their buſy humour ſhould be conſtantly 
employed in ſomething of uſe to them. Locke. 
Suppoſing, among a multitude embarked in the 
ſame veſſel, there are ſeveral that, in a tempeſt, 
will rather periſh than work!; would it not be mad- 
neſs in the reit to ſtand id/e, and rather chuſe to 
* ſink than do more than comes to their ſhare? Add. 
4. Uſeleſs; vain ; ineffectual, 
They aitonith'd, all reſiſtance loſt, 
All courage; down their id/e weapons dropp'd. 
| | Milton. 
And threat'ning France, plac'd like a painted ſove, 
Held idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden, 
Where was then 
The power that guards the ſacred lives of kings? 
Why ſlept the lightning and the thunderbolts, _ 
Or bent their ide rage on fields and trees, 
When vengeance call'd 'em here? Dryden. 


5. Enfruitful; barren; not productive of 


900. 
Of antres vaſt, and deſarts dle, ö 
It was my hent to ſpeak. Shakeſp. Othello. 
The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th' unnumber'd id/e pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard fo high.' Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He was met even now, 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
Darnel, and all the id/e weeds that grow | 
In our ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
6. Trifling; of no importance: as, an idle 
ſtory. 8 
Suffice it then, thou money god, quoth he, 
That all thine idle offers I refuſe; 
All that I need I have : what needeth me. 
To covet more than I have cauſe to uſe? Fairy Q. 
This anſwer is both 7a/e in regard of us, and 
repugnant to themſelves. Hooker, 
They are not, in our eſtimation, idle reproofs, 
when the authors of needleſs innovations are oppoſed 
with ſuch negatives, as that of Leo : how are theſe 
new devices brought in, which our fathers never 


knew ? | | Flooker, 

His friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and, with proud eon- 
tempt 

Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden. 


An zdle reaſon leſſens the weight of the good ones 
you gave before. ES Swift, 
He wiſhes to recal the precious hours he has ſpent 
in trifles, and loitered away in idle unprofitable diver- 
ſions. Regers. 
7% Ip HE. v. 2. [from the adjective.] To 
loſe time in lazineſs and inactivity. 
Yet free from this poetick madneſs, 
Next page he ſays, in ſober ſadneſs, 
That ſhe, and all her fellow-gods, 


Sit ling in their high abodes. Prior. 
IDLEHE'ADED. adj. idle and Bead. | 
1. Fooliſh ; unreaſonable. | 

Theſe idle headed ſeekers reſort thither. Carew. 


2. Delirious; infatuated. 
Upon this loſs ſhe fell i4/ebeaded, and to this very 
day ſtands near the place ſtill. L' Eftrange. 
I'DLENESS. . J. | from idle.] 
1. Lazineſs; ſloth; ſluggiſhneſs; averſion 


from labour. 

Nor is exceſs the only thing by which fin breaks 
men in their health, and the comtortable enjoyment 
of themſelves ; but many are alſo brought to a very ill 
and languiſhing habit of body by mere id/ere/s, and 
idleneſs is both itſelf a great fin, and the cauſe of 
many more. South's Sermons. 


2. Abſence of employment. 


2 * 
* 


For often have you writ to her; and ſhe in mo- 


10 


though it made us pine away for ſpite, to lofe 
of our time in ſo troubleſome an e 7. $12, 
He, fearing idleneſs, the nurſe of il, 9 
In ſculpture exerciſed his happy Hill. Boos: 
Nature being liberal to all without labour 2 8 
imppſing no induſtry or travel, idlenefs bringeth for 
-” other truits than vain thoughts and licentio .:... 
ures. | 
3. Omiſſion of buſineſs, | 
| Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills ! kno! 
My idlencfs doth hatch. Shak, Art. and Chun,” 
4. Unimportance; trivialneſs, op; 
To. the Engliſh court aſſemble now, 
From ev'ry region, apes of id/ee/5. 
5. Ineificacy ; uſele ſneſs. 
6. Barrenneſs ; worthleſſueſs, 
7. Unreaſonableneſs ; want of judgment; 
fooliſhneſs; madneſs, = 
There is no heat of affection, but is joined wich 
ſome idlenefſs of brain. Bacor's Mr with, s Jew 
IV'vLER. *. /. from idle. A lazy perſon; 
a ſtuggard. : 
Many of theſe poor fiſhermen and Jeg, tha: ate 
commonly preſented to his majeſty's ſhips, are h 
ignorant in ſea-ſervice, as that they kyow nos 
name ot a rope, 
Thou ſluggiſh der, dilatory ſlave ! 
I'vLy., adv. from 7dle.} 


1. Lazily; without employment, 
I will ſlay myſelf, 
For living idly here in pomp and eaſe. 
2. Fooliſhly ; in a trifling manner, 

And modern Afgil, whoſe capricious thought 
Is yet with ſtores of wilder notions fraught, 

Too ſoon convinc'd, ſhall yield that flecting breath, 
Which play'd ſo idly with the darts of death, Pu, 
3. Carcleſly ; without attention. 

But ſhall we take the muſe abroad, 
To drop her idly on the road? 

And leave our ſubject in the middle, 
As Butler did his bear and fiddle? 
4. Ineffectually; vainly. 

Let this and other allegations, ſuitable unto it, 
ceaſe to bark any longer id/y againſt the truth, th2 
courſe and paſſage whereof it is not in them to hinder, 

Hiker 


I'DOL. 2. J. [idole, Fr. L. db; idolum, Lat.] 
1. An image worſhippcd as God. 
They did ſacrifice upon the id altar, which va 
upon the altar of God. 1 Mac, i. 5. 
A nation from one faithful man to ſpring, 
Him on this ſide Euphrates yet reſiding, 
Bred up in idol worſhip. Milton's Paradifſ- L.. 
The apoſtle is there arguing againſt the gnofbels 
who joined in the del feaſts, and whom he therefore 
accuſes of participating of the id god. A 
2. A counterfeit. 
Woe to the idle ſhepherd that leaveth the oc. 
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Dane. 


Shakeſt, 


Prix, 


3. An image. 
Never did art ſo well with nature ftrive, 
Nor ever idol ſeem'd ſo much alive; 
So like the man, ſo golden to the ſight; 
So baſe within, fo counterfeit and light. 
4. A =, eh wer Not in uſe, 
Men beholding ſo great excellence, 
And rare perfection in mortality, x 
Do her adore with ſacred reverence, | 
As th' ide of her maker's great magniicence, | 
Fair; Ht 
5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 
He's honoured and lov'd by al.; 1 
The ſoldier's god, and people's id/. Denoan "OY 5 
IDO'LATER. 1. J. [ idolatre, Fr. ideatrdy 
Lat.] One who pays divine honvan 
images; one who worſhips for Cod ti 
which 1s not God. 5 
The ſtate of ido/aters is two ways miſcfa 
in that which they worſhip they find no fc. 
ſecondly, at his hands, whom they 0v29! : by” 
there is no other thing to be looked 1 
effects of moſt juſt diſpleaſure, th: Tine oh 
grace, derilection in this world, and in the a 
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2. Emulous ; full of competition. . 


An aftrologer may be no Chriſtian ; he may be 
an idolater or a pagan z- but I would hardly think 
zitrology to be compatible with rank atheiſm, 

Bentley's Sermons. 

7 Ipo'LATRIZF. v. 4. [from idolater.] 

To worſhip idols. "7: - Memfeworeh. 

Ivo'LaTROUS. adj, [from idolater.) 

Tending to idolatry ; compriſing ido- 
latry, or the worſhip of falſe gods. 

Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the apoſ- 
tles, and martyrs of the church, be drawn to an d- 
laircrus uſe, or be ſet up in churches to be worſhipped. 

: Peacham on Drawing. 
Ipv'LATROUSLY. adv, | from idolatrous. | 


In an idolatrous manner. 

Not therefore whatſoever idolaters have either 
thought or done; but let whatſoever they have either 
thought or done idolatrouſly, be fo far forth abhorred. 

Hooker. 

Ipv/LATRY. 2. fe | idolatrie, Fr. idololatria, 

Lat.] The worſhip of images; the wor- 

ſhip of any thing as God which is not 
God. 

Thou ſhalthe worſhipp'd, kifs*d,lov'd, and ador'd; 
And, were there ſenſe in his idolatry, _ 
My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatued in thy ſtead. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Idelatry is not only an accounting or worſhip- 
ping that for God which is not God, but it is alſo a 
worthirping the true God in a way unſuitable to his 
nature; and particularly by the mediation of images 
and corporcal reſemblances. South, 

The kings were diſtinguiſhed by judgments or 
bleffings, according as they promoted 7dolatry, or 
the worihip of the true God. Addiſon's Speftator. 

Ipo Is T. 2. J. [from idol.] A worſhipper 
of images. A poetical word. 
I to God have brought. 


Diſhonour, obloquy, and op'd the mouths 
Ot ids/i/ts and atheiſt, Milton's Angoniſtes, 


5 IoOLIZE. [v. a. [from idel.] To love 


or reverence to adoration. 

Thoſe who are generous, humble, juſt, and wiſe, 
Vi ho not their gold, nor themſelves ido/ize. Denham, 

Parties, with the greateſt violation of Chriſtian 
unity, denominate themſelves, not from the grand 
author and finiſher of our faith, but from the firſt 
bro icher of their ids/ized opinions, Decay of Piety. 

Ibo x ROS. adj. [idoneus, Lat.] Fit; 
proper; convenient : adequate. 

You entangle, and ſo fix their ſaline part, by ma- 
king them corrode ſome idoncous body. Bale. 
An eccleſiaſtical be nefice is ſometimes void de ure 
& ſacdo, and then it ought to be conferred on an ido- 
neous perſon. Aylige. 

I'vyL. 2. J. [advance j̃ 
ſmall ſhort poem. 

I. E. for id g, or, that is. 
That which raiſes the natural intereſt of money, 
is the ſame that raiſes the rent of land, 7. e. its apt- 
neſs to bring in yearly, to him that manages it, 
a greater overplus of income above his rent, as a re- 
ward to his labour. Lecke. 


JE\LOUS, adj. | jaloux, French. ] 
1. Suſpicious in love. 
To both theſe fiſters have I ſworn my love: 
Each jealozs of the other, as the ſtung 
Are of the adder. Shakejp. Xing Lear, 
Wear your eye thus; not jea/515, nor ſecure ; 
1 would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of ſelf bounty, be abus'd : look to't. Shake/p. 
Miſtreſs Ford, the honeſt woman, the virtuou3 
Creature, that hath the eau fool to her huſband ! 
Shall /peare. 
A jealous empreſs lies within your arms, 
oo haughty to endure neglected charms. Dryd. 


could not, without extreme reluctance, reſign 
the theme of your beauty to another hand : give me 
<ay< to acquaint the world that I am zea/ozs of this 
ſubject 8 Dryden. 


— 


E 


idyllium, Lat.] A 


JezRtR. z. /. [from jeer.] A ſcoffer; 


J&rnrinGLY. adv. [from jeering. | Scorn- 


FEE: 7 
1 have been very jealous for the Lord Cod ofhofts. 
1 Kings. 


1 


I amyealous over you with godly jealouſy. 
: a 2 Cor. ii. 2. 
His apprehenfions, as his ſealæus nature had much 
of * in it, or his reſtleſs and mutinous humour, 
tranſported him. | Clarendon. 

5. Sufpiciouſly careful. 

Although he were a prince in military virtue ap- 
proved, and fealous of the honour of the Engliſh na- 
tion; yet his cruelties and parricides weighed down 
his virtues. Bacon's Henry VII. 

They ſealous of their ſecrets, fiercely oppos d 
My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar 
Proteſting fate ſupreme” Milton. | 

How nicely jea/ozs is every one of us of his own 
repute, and yet how maliciouſly prodigal of other 
men's? Decay of Piety. | 

6. Suſpicioully fearful, 

'Tis doing wrong creates ſuch doubts as theſe 

| Renders us jealous, and deſtroys your peace. Waller. 

While the people are ſo jealous of the clergy's 
ambition, I do not lee any other method left for them 
to reform the world, than by ufing all honeſt arts to 
make themſclves acceptable to the laity. Sab. 

Ju'arousr. adv. [from fealaus.] Suſpi- 
cioutly; emulouſly; with ſuſpicious 
fear, vigilance, or caution, 

Js/aLousNEss. z./. from jealous.) The 
ſtate of being jealous; rivalry ; ſuſpici- 
on; ſuſpicious vigilance, _ 

Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidſt the 
unjuſt hatred and jealcuſneſs oi too many, which thou 
haſt ſuffered to prevail upoa me. King Chartes. 

Jea'LousY, 2. J. | aloe, Fr. from jea- 

tous. 
1. Suſpicion in love. | 

But gnawing /ealouſy, out of their fight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Queen. 

How all the other paſtions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair ; 
And ſhudd'ring fear, and green- eyed jealouſy ! 
O love, be moderate; allay thine extaſy. Shakeſp. 

Why did you ſuffer Jachimo, 

Slight thing of Italy, | 

To taint his noble heart and brain 

With needleſs jealouſy ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Small jea/zufies, tis true, inflame defire 


Too great, not tan, but quite blow out the fire. 
| Dryden. 


4. Suſpiciouſly vigilant. 


2. Suſpicious fear. 

The obſtinacy in Eſſex in refuſing to treat with the 
king, proceeded only from his ſealæasſy, that when 
the King had got him into his hands he would take 
revenge upon him. Clarendon. 

3. Suſpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 
Toa EER. v. 2. | Of uncertain ety- 
molygy. | Jo ſcoff; to flout; to make 
mock, 

The merry world did on a day 
With his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where I lay, 

And all in ſport to zeer at me. Herbert. 

Abſtain from diilolute laughter, petulant uncomely 
jeſts, loud talking and ſeering, which are called inde- 
cencies, and incivilities. | Taylor. 

To PEER. v. 4. To treat with ſcoffs. 

My children abroad are driven to diſavow me, 
for tear of being jeered. Howwel's England's Tears. 

Jr ER. x. . [from the verb.] Scoff; taunt ; 
biding jeſt; flout; jibe; mock, 

Midas, exp0s'd to all their jeersy 


Had loit his art, and kept his ears. Swift, 
They tipt the forehead in a zeery 

As who ſhould ſay—ihe wants it here; 

She may be handſome, young, and rich | 

But none will burn ber for a witch. Swifts 


a ſcorner; a mocker. 


fully ; contemptuouſlly ; in mock; in 


3. Zealouſly cautious againſt diſhonour, 


ſcott, | 
| 3 


ES 
He jeeringly demandeth, whether the ſonorous 
rays are refracted > _ 7 
Je'cotr. x. J. A kind of ſauſage. 
JEJUNE. adj. ¶ jejunus, Lat.] 
1. Wanting; empty; vacant. 
Gold is the only ſubſtance which hath nothing in 
it volatile, and yet melteth without much difficulty; 


Ain. 


the melting ſheweth that it is not june, or ſcarce in. 


ſpi ri t. Bacon. 


2. Hungry; not ſaturated... _ 


In greſs and turbid ſtreams there might be con- 


tained nutriment and not in jejzre or limpid water. 
; | Brown, 
3. Dry; unaffecting; deficient in matter. 
You may look upon an inquiry made up of mere 
narratives, as ſome what june. Beyle. 
JrI VN EN ESS. . . [from jejune.] 
1. Penury; poverty. | 


Cauſes of fization are, the even ſpreading both 


parts, and the jejunencſs, or extreme comminution 
of ſpirits. Bacon, 


2. Dryneſs; want of matter that can engage 


the attention. 
JELLIED. adj, [See GeLLyY.] Gluti- 
nous; brought to a ſtate of viſcoſity. | 
The kiſs that ſips f 
The jze/lied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 
Je'LLy. z. . [ gelatinum, Lat. | See GELLY, 
which 1s the proper orthography, 
1. Any thing brought to a ſtate of glu- 
tinouſneſs and viſcoſity, 
They, diſtill'd 
Almoſt to je//y with th'eife of fear, 
Stand dumb, and ſpeak not to him: Shabeſp. 
2. Sweetmeat made by boiling ſugar in the 
gelly. * 4 
The deſert came on, and jellies brought. 
That je/ly's rich, this malmſey healing; 
Pray dip your whitkers. Pope's Sat. of Horace, 


JeſnxeTING. 2. /. [corrupted from Ju- 


neting, an apple ripe in June.] A ſpecies 
of apple ſoon ripe, and of a pleaſant taſte, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Je'xwneT. 2. ſ. [See GENNET.] A Spa- 
niſh horſe. i 
- The Spaniſh king preſents a jernet, 
To ſhew his love. Prior. 
To }r/oPARD. wv. a. [See JEOPARDY.] 
To hazard ; to putin danger. Obſolete. 
He had been accuſed of Judaum, and did boldly 
Jeopard his body and lite tor the religion of the 
Jews. 8 2 Mac. 
ISO r ARDO Us. adj. from jeopardy. | Ha- 
zardous; dangerous. | 
JE'OPARDY. 2. /. [This word is ſup- 
poſed to be derived from/ ai perdr, or jes 
perdu. Skinner and Junius. ]. Hazard; 
danger; Peril. A word not now in uſe. 
And would ye not poor fellowihip expel, 
Myſelf would offer you t'accompany, 
y a 
In this adventure's chancetul jespardy. Hubberd. 
Thy rage ſhall burn thee up, and thou ſhalt turn 
To aſhes ere our blood (hall quench that fire: 
Look to thyſelf, thou art in jeopardy. Shakeſh. 


We may impute to all excellencies in compotitions . 


a kind of poverty, or at leaſt a caſualty or jeopardy. 
; acun, 
To JERK. v. a. [Feneccan, Saxon.j To 
ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow ; to laſh, 
It is ſometimes written ert. 
I lack iniquity I 
Sometimes to do me ſervice : nine or ten times 
I thought to ve ãerł A him here under the ribs. 


Shakeſpearte 
Baſtings heavy, dry, obtuſe, n 
Only dulneſs can produce; 
While a little gentle jerking | 
Sets the ſpirits all a-working. Swift. 
To JERK, v. 2. Io ſtrike up: to accoſt 
| eagerly, 
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eagerly, This ſeems to be the meaning 


in this place, but is mere cant. 
Nor bluth, ſhould he ſome grave acquaintance meet, 
Eut, proud of being knqwn, will jerk and greet. 


; Dryder. 
IJerx. . . [from the verb.] f 


1. A ſmart quick laſh. | 
Contemn the ſilly taunts of fleerihg buffoonry ; 
and the jerks of That wit, that is but a Kind of con- 
ſident folly. Glanv. 
Wit is not the jer or ſting of an epigram, nor the 
ſceming contradiction of a poor antitlieſis; neither 
is it ſo much the morality of a grave ſentence, 
affected by Lucan, but more ſparingly uſed by hs U 
F 3 en. 
2. A ſudden ſpring; a quick jolt that 
ſhocks or ſtarts. 
Well run Tawney, the abbot's churl ; 
His jade gave him a jerk, 
As he would have his rider hurl 
His hood after the kirk. Ben Jonſon. 
Lobſters uſe their tails as fins, wherewith they 
commonly ſwim backwards by jeris, or ſprings, 
reaching ten yards at once. Grew. 


J:'sxIN, 2. . [cypeelkin, Saxon. ] A 
Jacket ; a ſhort coat ; a cloſe waiſtcoat. 
A man may wear it on both ſides like a leather 
ſerkin. Shakeſp. 
Unleſs we ſhould expect that nature ſhould make 
jerkins and ſtockings grow out of the ground, what 
could ſhe do better than afford us wool? More. 
Imagine an ambaſſador preſenting himſelf in a poor 
frize ert in, and tattered cloaths, certainly he would 
Have but ſmall audience. South's Sermons, 
Then ſtrip thee of thy carnal eri in, 
And give thy outward feltow a firking. Fludibras. 
I walked into the ſea, in my leathern eri in, about 
an hour before high water. Gulliver's Travels. 
Je'xkxIN. 2. J. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth. 
This ſhould be written gyr#z7. 

JENSEN. 2. . |from the iſland of Jerſey, 
where much yarn is ſpun.] Fine yarn 
of wool. | 

ERVU'SALEM Artichokes. u. . Sunflower, 


of which they are a ſpecies. 
Feruſalem artichokes are increaſed by ſmall off- 
lets, and by quartering the roots. Mortimer. 
Jess. z. /. [ gecte. French; getto, Italian. 
Short ſtraps of leather tied about the legs 
of a hawk, with which ſhe is held on 
the fiſt, Hanmer, 
If I prove her haggard, | 
Though that my /e were her dear heart ſtrings, 
I'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at ſortune. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Je's$aMINE. 2. . [See IASMIN E.] A 
fragrant flower. 
Her goodly boſom, like a ſtrawberry bed.; 


2. The object of jeſts; laughing - ſtock. 
If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſport at |. 


3. Manner of doing or ſpeaking feigned, 


IE'sTER. 2. . | from t. 
1. One given to merriment and pranks. 


2. One given to ſarcaſm. 


3. Buffoon; jackpudding. A jgſter, or li- 


JET. 2. /. [zagac, Saxon.; get, Dutch; 
1. Jet is a beautiful foſſil, of a firm and 


2. 0h, Fr.] A ſpout or ſhoot of water. 


Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines; oY 
Her breaſt like lillies, ere their leaves be ſhed; 0 
Her nipples, like young bloſſom'd ie umi nes. ] 
Spenſer. 
To JEST. v. 2. gefliculor, Lat.] To divert 
or make merry by words or action. 
„ not with a rude man, leſt thy anceſtors be 
diſgraced. Eccleſ. viii. 4. 
Fear you the boar, and go fo unprovided. ? 
—You may e on; but I do not like theſe ſeveral 
councils. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
JesT. 2. . [from the verb.] 
2. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to, 
raiſe laughter. | ( 
But is this true, or is it elſe your pleaſure, 
Like pleaſant travellers, to break a je/# | 
Upon the company you overtake ? Shakeſpeare. 
As for jeſt, there be certain things which ought 
to be privileged from it; namely, religion, matters of 
Fate, and great perſons. Bacon, 
No man ought to have the leſs reverence for the 
principles of religion, or for the holy ſcriptures, be- 
cauſe idle and profane wits can break i upon them. 
Tillotſen. 


Prior. 


He had turn'd all tragedy to /. 


| Pope. 
3. A yard. Obſolete. 
What orchard unrobbed eſcapes, 
Or pullet dare walk in their jet ? Trffer's Hub. 
To JET. v. . | jetter, Fr.] : 


1. To ſhoot forward; to ſhoot cut.; to in- 
2. To ſtrut; to agitate the body by a proud 


3. To jolt ; to be ſhaken. 
Upon the yertizg of a hackney-coach ſhe was 
thrown out of the hinder ſeat againſt a bar of iron 


ſhipwreck, are thrown upon the ſhore, 
| and 


JET 


When you the dulleſt of dull things have ſaid, 
And then aſk pardon for the jeff you made. Yowng. 


me; then let me be your /e, I deſerve it. Shakeſp. 


not real; ludicrous, not ferious ; game, | 
not earneſt. | 
That high All ſeer, which I dallied with, | 
Hath turn'd my teigned prayer on my head, : 
And giv'n in earneſt, what I begg'd in /. pv, © | 
When his playfellows choſe him their king, he 
ſpoke and did thoſe things in e, which would have 
become a king in earneſt, ew. 


The (kipping king, he rambled up and down 
With ſhallow je/ers, and raſh bavin wits ; 
Soon kindled and ſoon burnt. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Now, as a ſeſter, I accoſt you, 
Which never yet one friend harh loft you. 


Swift, 
cenſed ſcoffer, was kept at court to the 


time of Charles the firſt. 


Another ſort of like looſe fellows do paſs up and 
down, amongſt gentlemen, by the name of je/ters ; 
but are, indeed, notable rogues, and partakers not 
only of many ſtealths, but alſo privy to many trai- 
torous practices. Spenſer on Ireland. 


gagates, Lat.] 


even ſtructure, and a ſmooth ſurface; 
found in maſſes, ſeldom of a great ſize, 
lodged in clay; of a fine deep black, 
having a grain reſembling that of wood. 
It is confounded with cannal-coal, which 


has no grain, and is extremely hard; and 


the et is but moderately ſo. Hill. 
Black, forſooth ; coal-black, as yet.  Shakeſp. 
There is more difference between thy fleſh and 


hers, than between yet and ivory. Shakeſp. 
- The bottom clear, 
Now laid with many a fet, 
Of ſeed pearl, ere ſhe bath'd her there, 
Was known as black as yer. Drayton, 
One of us in glaſs is ſet, | 
One of us you'll find in jer. Swift. 


Under flowing jet, 
The neck ſlight ſhaded. Thomſon's Summer. 


rodigious tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverſe way! 
For ſhould th' unſeen magnetick ers deſcend 
All the ſame way, they could not gain their end. 
| Blackmore, 
Thus the ſmall jet, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spurts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock. 


trude; to jut out. 
Think you not how dangerous 


It is to jet upon a prince's right ? Shakeſpeare, 


gait. 
Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him: 


how he jets under his advanced plumes. CShakeſp. 
Fetter, Fr.) 


-» 


in the forepart. Wiſeman, 


Je'TSAM. N z. J. ¶ jetter, French.] Goods or 
JeTsON. 
been caſt over board in a ſtorm, or aſter. 


other things which, having 


|JewEL-House, or Office. u. J. 


JEW 


JJe'rTy, ach. [from jer.} 


1. Made of jet. 
2, Black as jet. 


The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Magz. 
gaſcar, are of a jerry black. Brown's Badger By 
er hair 


And in her jetty curls ten thouſand Cupids play'd, 


Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 9 80 


Vied for his love in jetty bow'rs below. Pope. 


|JE'WEL. . J. [ j2yaux, French; jevueclin, 


Dutch. ] 

1. Any ornament of great value, uſed com. 
monly of ſuch as are adorned with pre. 
cious ſtones. 5 

Here, wear this jewel for me; 'tis my piQure, 

- Shakeſp, 
They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets, 
An empty caſket, where the jewel, life, 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away, 
| Shale 

The pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy * 

rtable pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about 
in his boſom, without alarming either the eye or 
envy of the world: a man putting all his pleaſures 
into this one, is like a traveller's putting all his goods 
ints one ſetbel. South, 
2. A precious ſtone; a gem. | 

Fewels too, ſtones, rich and precious ſtone, 
Stol'n by my daughter! Shakeſp. Merchant of Ven. 

Proud fame's imperial ſeat 
With jewels blaz'd, magniticently great. Pepe, 
3. A name of fondneſs; an appellation of 
tender regard. | 

Bid farewel to your ſiſters, 

—Ye jewels of our father, with waſh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Ihe place 
where the regal ornaments are repoſited, 
The king has made him maſter of the eu- Hot. 
JewerLER. 2. . [from jeavel.] One who 
trafficks in precious ſtones. 

Theſe grains were as like little dice as if they had 
been made by a ſeweller. 1 Byle. 
he price of the market to a jewe//er in his trade 

is one thing; but the intrinſick worth of a thing 
to a man of ſenſe is another. I Eſrange. 

I will turn jexwe/ler : 1 ſhall then deal in di- 
monds, and all ſorts of rich ſtones. Addifur. 
Jews-EARS. 2. f. [from its reſemblance of 
the human ear. Skinner. ] A fungts, 
tough and thin; and naturally, while 

growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat 

and variouſly hollowed cup; from an 
inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its 
ſides in many places run into the hollow, 
ſo as to repreſent in it ridges like tboſe 
of the human ear. It generally grows 


trees decaying. The common people cure 
themſelves of ſore throats with a decoc- 
tion of it in milk. Hill's Mat. Med. 
An herb called jews-ear groweth upon the lower 
arts of elder, and ſometimes aſhes : in warm water 
it ſwelleth, and openeth extremely. Bac. 
Jews-HaRrP. z. /. A kind of muſical in- 
ſtrument held between the teeth, whic 
ives a ſound by the motion of a broad 
7 ring of iron, which, being ſtruck ) 
the hand, plays againſt the breath. | 
Jews-MALLOW. 2. . | corchorus, Latin. | 
Ranwolf ſays it is ſown in great plent 
about Aleppo as a pot-herb, the Jens 
boiling the leaves of this plant to cat If 
with their meat. Miller. 


belong to the lord admiral, 


J EWS-STONE, 77. /. The clayated pi 
; in 


Adown her ſhoulders looſely lay diſplay'd, 5 


on the lower parts of the trunks of elde. 


4 


Ir. conjunction. [ xiꝑ, SAXON. ] 


2. Whether or no. 


. Allowing that; ſuppoſe it be granted 


Ioxrous. adj. [igneus, Lat.] Fiery; con- 


Ioxr/poreENT. ad: Luis and Pole us, Lat.] 
re. 


c Hr UN. 2. J. [Latin.] Will with 


To IGNITE. v. a, [from ignis, fire, Lat.) 


4 5 U Fo O * 0 . © 
Io NI TIOx. . , | ignition, Fr. from iguite. 
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2 very large egg-ſhaped ſea-urchin, petri- 
fied = Jong Fe in the earth. 1 Petr: | 
a regular figure, oblong and rounded, 
ſwelling in the middle, and gradually ta- 
ring; about three quarters of an inch 

in length, and half an inch in diameter; 
ridged and furrowed alternately, in a lon- 
itudinal direction; and its colour is a 
pale duſky grey, with a faint caſt of duſky 
reddiſhneſs. It is found in Syria. | 
Hill's Mat. Med. 


1. Suppoſe it be ſo, or it were ſo, that. A 
hypothetical particle. 
Abſolute approbation, without any cautions, qua- 
lifications, ifs or ands. Hooker, 
75 that rebellion f 

Came like itſelt in baſe and abject routs; 

I fay, F damn'd commotion ſo appear'd, 
In his true, native, and moſt proper ſnape, 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been there. Shatefpeare's Henry IV. 
If they have done this deed, my noble lord, 
—1f! talk'it thou to me of ? Thou art a traitor. | 
Shak. | 
This ſeeing of all things, becauſe we can deſire 
to ſee all things, Malbranche makes a proof that 
they are preſent to our minds; and F they be pre- 
ſent, they can no ways be preſent hut by the prefence 
of God, who contains them all. : Locke, 
This infallibility upon ſuppoſition, amounts to thi,s 
that if a thing be true, it is impoſſible to be falſe, 
| Tilloifon. 
All of them ſuppoſed the aroſtle to have allowed 
the Epicurean maxims to be good; if ſo be there 
were no reſurre&ion. 18 Atterbury. 
Tiſiphone, that oft haſt heard my pray'r, 
Aſſiſt, if Oedipus deſerve thy care. Pope's Statius. 


Uncertain if by augury, or chance; 
But by this eaſy riſe they all advance. 
She doubts two and. two make four: 
it can't—it may be and it muſt ; 
To which of theſe muſt Alma truſt ? 
Nay, further yet they make her go, 
In doubting if ſhe doubts or no. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


that, 
Such mechanical circumſtances, if I may fo call 
them, were not neceſſary to the experiments. Boyle. 


taining fire ; . emitting fire; having the 


I 


Jenr'vomovs. adj. [ignivomus, Lat.] Vo- 


2. Worthleſs ; not deſerving honour, Uſed 


Io NOL Y. adv. [from ignoble.] Ignomi- 


IG xOMLINIO vs. adj. [ignominieux, Fr, igno- 


I6nom1NI0USLY, adv. [from ignominious. ] 


I'GNOMINY. 2. / [ignominie, Fr. ignomi- 


GN1I'TIBLE adi f. 3 

| » adj. [from ignite. ] Inflam- 
mable ; capable of 2 

in uſe, 


nature of fire. 
That the fire burns by heat, leaves us ſtill igno- 


rant of the immediate way of ignecxs ſolutions. 
Glanville's Scepfis. 


Prefiding over 
Vulcan 1s called the pow'r ignipotent. Pope. 
the wiſp; Jack with the lanthorn. 


Vapours ariſing from putrified waters are uſually 
called ignes fatut, Newton's Opticks. 


To kindle; to ſet on fire, A chymical 
term, : 

Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and 
then powder it. Grew's Muſeum. 


* act of kindling, or of ſetting on 
re, 
; The laborant ſtirred the kindled nitre, that the 
1g%1110n might be preſently. communicated. Boyle. 
Choſe black circular lines we ſee on diſhes, and 
otner turned veſſels of wood, are the effects of ig- 
en, by the preſſure of an edged ſtick upon the 
veſſel turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 


being ſet on fire; Not 


2. A fooliſh fellow; a vain uninſtructed 


has a wit and an underſtanding abore all the world, 
and he ſhall readily admit , 


queſt. 


1G | 
1. Ignoramus is a word properly ufed by 
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Such bodies only ſtrike fire which have fulphue er } I's "3987 NE. 2. J. [ignorance, Fr. ignratio 


rown's Vulgar 


ignitible parts. 


miting fire. 


Vulcanos and ignivomors mountains are ſome of 
Derham. 


IGNO'BLE, adj. [ignoble, French; ignobilis, 


the moſt terrible ſhocks of the globe. 


Latin.) 


1. Mean of birth; not noble; not of illuſ- 


trious race. 
As when in tumults riſe th* ignoble crowd, 


Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud, 
Dryden. 


of things or perſons. | 
The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs; 


Her royal ſtock graft with ige plants. Shat. 


niouſly; meanly; diſhonourably ; re- 

proachfully; diſgracefully. : 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whole lives 

Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

1 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Here, over-match'd in fight; in heaps they lie; 

There ſcatter'd o'er the fields ignobly fiy. Dryden. 


minigſus, Lat. Mean; ſhameful; reproach- 
ful; diſhonourable. Uſed both of perſons 


and things 
They with pale fear ſurpriz'd, 
Fled ignominious. 
Cethegus, though a traitor to the ſtate, 
And tortur'd, ſcap'd this ignominious fate. Dryd. 
They gave, .and ſhe transferr'd the curs'd advice, 
That monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul diſguiſe ; 
By ignominicus arts, for ſervile ends, 


Milton 


Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their friends. | 


Prior. 
Nor has this kingdom deſerved to be ſacrificed to 


one ſingle, rapacious, obſcure, ignominious . 
T. . 


Meanly; — diſgracefully; 
ully. 


ſhamefu}ly ; reproach : 
It is ſome allay to the infamy of him who died 
ignominicufly to be buried privately. South. 


nia, Latin.] Diſgrace; reproach; ſhame; 
infamy ; meanneſs ; diſhongur. 
Adieu, and take thy praife with thee to heav'n : 

Thy ignominy ſleep with thee in the grave. Shakef. 

Strength from truth divided, and from juſt, 

Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe 

And ignaminy; yet to glory aſpires, 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſecks fame. 
Milton. 


Their generals have been received with honour 
after their defeat, yours with Igaominy after con- 


Addiſon. 
NORA'MUS. u. f. Latin. 


the grand inqueſt impannelled in the in- 
quiſition of cauſes criminal and publick ; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any 
crime” is offered to their conſideration, 
when they miſlike their evidence as de- 
fective, or too weak to make good the 
preſentment: the effect of which word ſo 
written is, that all farther inquiry upon 
that party, for that fault, 1s thereby ſtop- 


ped, and he delivered without farther an- 
ſwer. | Cowl, 


pretender. A low word. 
Tell an ignoramus, in place and power, that he 


outh, 


t. 
1. Want of knowledge; unlearnedneſs. 
If all the clergy were as learned as themſelves are 
that moſt complain of ignoraxce in others, yet our 
k of prayer might remain the ſame. ker, 
Ignorance is the curſe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n. 
f Shakeſp. 
Still baniſh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As molt abated captives, to ſome nation | 
Shakeſpere, 


That won you without blows. 
If we ſee right, we fee our woes; 
Then what avails it to have eyes? 
: From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wiſe! Prior, 


2. Want of knowledge reſpecting ſome par- 
ticular thing. 

It is in every body's power to pretend ignorance 
of the law. . Sherlock, 
3. Want of knowledge diſcovered by ex- 
ternal effect. In this ſenſe it has a plur. 

Forgive us all our ſins, negligences, and igno-- 
rances. Com. Pray. 

Puniſh me not for my ſins and ignorarces. 
I'GNORANT. adj. I igucrant, Fr. ignorant, 
Lat.) | ; 

1. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; unin- 
ſtructed ; unenlightened. | 

So foolith was I and ignurart, I was as a beaſt. 

Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 
This /g:*rant preſent time, and | feel now 
The future in the inſtant. _ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

In ſuch buſineſs 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of th* ignorant 
More learned than the ears. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

He that doth not know thoſe things which are of 

uſe for him to know, is but an ignorant man, Wiate 


ever he may know beſides. - Tillotſon, 
Fools grant whate'er ambition craves, 
And men, once ignorant, are ſlaves. Pope. 


2. Unknown; undiſcovered, 'This is merely 
poetical, | 

If * 18 aught, which does behove my know- 

edge 

Thereof to be informed, impriſon't not | 
In ign:raxt concealment. ep. Winter's Tale, 
3. Without knowledge of ſome particular. 

Let not judges be fo igvorant of their own right, 
as to think there is not ictt to them, as a principal 
part of their office, a wiſe application of laws, 

| Bacon's Efſays. 

O viſions ill ſoreſeen! Better had I 5 
Liv'd igucrant of future! fo had borne 
My part of evil only. Miltn's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. Unacquainted with. In a good ſenſe. 
[gncrant of guilt, I fear not ſhame. Dryden. 
5. Ignorantly made or done. Unuſual. 

His ſipping, | 

Poor ignorant baubles, on our terrible ſeas 
Like egg-thells mov'd. Shakeſpeare 
VexnoxaNnT. 2. J. One untavught, unlet- 
tered, uninſtructed. 

Did I for this take pains to teach 
Our zcalous i2zorants to preach? Denham. 
I's XoRANTLY. adv. | from igaorant.] With- 
out knowledge; unſkilfully; without in- 
formation. | 

The greateſt and moſt cruel foes we have, 
Are thoſz whom you would ignirantly ſave. Dryd. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter has per- 
formed admirably, we ſometimes miſtake his blun- 
ders for beauties, and are, ſo ignorantly fond as to 
copy after them. Wits, 
Talcnu'RE. v. g. [ignorer, Fr. ignoro, Lat. | 
Not to know; to be ignorant of. This 
word Boyle endeavoured. to introduce; 


but it has not been received. 
I ignored not the ſtricter interpretation, given h/ 


modern criticks to divers texts, by me alledged. 
Boyle. 
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Philoſophy would ſolidly be eſtabliſhed, if men 
would more carefully diſtinguiſh thoſe things that 
they know from thoſe that they ignore. Boyle. 
Icno'sc1BLE. adj. [ignaoſcibilis, Lat.] Ca- 

pable of pardon. 2 Dia. 
JIG. z. J. [ giga, Italian; geige, Teutonick, 
a a fiddle. | A light careleſs dance, or tune. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were 
a warlike nation, inſtead of their warlike muſick, 
he appointed to them certain laſcivious lays and 
looſe jigs; by which he ſo mollified and abated their 
courage, that they forgot their former fierceneſs. 

a Spenſer on Ireland. 
As fiddlers ſtill, 
Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
Thruſt one more /ig upon you. Donne. 

Poſterity ſhall know that you dare, in theſe 7ig- 

given times, to countenance a legitimate poem. 


: Ben Jon ſon. 
All the ſwains that there abide, 
With jigs and rural dance reſort. Milton. 
The muſes bluſh'd to ſee their friends exalting 
Thoſe elegant delights of jig and vaulting. Fenton. 
They wrote to her friends in the country, that 
ſhe ſhould dance a /ig next October in Weitminſter- 
Rall. | Arbuthnet. 
Another Phoebus, thy own Phœbus reigns, 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. Pape. 
„ j16. v. x. [from the noun. ] To dance 
. careleſly ; to dance, Expreſſed in con- 


tempt, | 
As for the jigging part and figures of dances, I 
count that little. Locke. 


Ji'o-MAXER. 2. / [ig and mate, ] One 
who dances or plays merrily. _ 5 
Your only jig-maker ! what ſhould a man do but 
be merry ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
JiccumBos. v. /. [A cant word.] A 
trinket; a knick-knack; a ſlight con- 
trivance in machinery. 
He rifled all his pokes and fobs | 
Of gimcracks, whims, and 7iggumbobs. Hudibras. 
JILT. 2. / [ gilia, Iſlandick, to intrap in an 
amour, Mr. Lye. Perhaps from gig/er, by 
contraction; or gi/let, or gillat, the dimi- 
nutive of gill, the ludicrous name of a 
woman. Tis alſo called uilet in Scot- 
land.] 
1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, 
and deceives him. | 
Avoid both courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the ji/? 
With the brave, noble, houeſt, gallant man, 
To throw herſelf away on fools. Otway's Orphan. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 
When love was all an eaſy monarch's care, 
Filts rul'd the ſtate, and ſtateſmen farces 9 
| os | q pe. 
To JiLT. v. a. [from the noun.] To trick 
a man by flattering his love with hopes, 
and then leaving him for another. 
Tell who loves who; 
And who is jil/zed for another's ſake. Dryden. 
Tell a man, paſſionately in love, that he is ji/ted 
bring witneſſes of the falſehood of his miſtreſs, and 
three kind words of hers ſhall invalidate all their 
teſtimonies. oF Locke. 
To JiILT. v. 2. To play the jilt; to prac- 
tiſe amorous deceits. | 
She might have learn'd to cuckold, elt, and ſham, 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve. 
To J1'NGLE. v. 2. [A word made from 
angle, or copied from the ſound intended 
to be expreſſed.] To clink; to found 
with a kind of ſharp rattle. 
What ſhould the wars do with theſe inglirg fools ? 
Shakeſp. 
With noiſes 
Of roaring, ſhrieking, howling, 7ingling chains, 
We were awaked. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
The bells ſhe ;ing/ed, and the whiſtle mm 
a oe. 
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You ne'er with /ing/ing words deceive the ear; 
And yet, on humble ſubjects, great appear. Smith. 
What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 

In ſounds and jinglizg ſyllables grown old | Pope. 
II NOL E. «4 from the verb.] 
1. Any clink, or ſharp rattle. 


2. It is uſed, 1 think, improperly, to ex- 


preſs the correſpondence of ſound in the | 


effects of rhyme, 
Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all natians, 
who call conceits and jirgles wit. Dryden. 
3. Any thing ſounding ; a rattle ; a bell. 
If you plant where ſayages are, do not only en- 
tertain them with trifles and jizgles, but uſe them 
juitly. - Bacon's Eſſays. 
ILE. 1. /. [corrupted from ae, Fr.] A 
walk or alley in a church or publick build- 
ing. Properly aile. . 
Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long ies extend Pope. 


IL E. 1. J. ¶ aiſle, Fr.] An ear of corn. 
| Ainſworth. 
ILE'US. n. ſ. [Latin.] 


An ileus, commonly. called the twiſting of the 
guts, is really either a circumvolution, or inſertion 
of one part of the gut within the other. Arbutbhnot. 

PLEX. u. J. [Latin.] 

The 7/ex, or great ſcarlet oak, thrives well in 
England, is a hardy ſort of tree, and eaſily raiſed of 
acorns. The Spaniards have a ſort they call enzina 
the wood of which, when old, is finely chambletted, 
as if it were painted. Mortimer, 

ILIAc. adj. [iliacus, Lat.] Relating to the 
lower bowels. : 

The 7/iac paſſion is a kind of convulſion in the 

belly, 

I'Liac Paſſion, A kind of nervous cholic, 
whoſe ſeat is the ilium, whereby that gut 
1s twiſted, or one part enters the cavity 
of the part immediately below or above; 
whence it is alſo called the volvulus, from 
volzo, to roll. | 
Thoſe who die of the i/iac paſſion have their bel- 
lies much ſwelled. Foyer on the Humours, 


ILK. adj. [ealc, Saxon. ] The ſame. It is 
ſtil] retained in Scotland, and denotes 
each: as, zl ane of you, every one of you, 
It alſo fignifies, the ſame; as, Macinigſb 
of that ilk, denotes a gentleman whoſe 
ſurname and the title of his eſtate are 
the ſame; as, Macintoſh of Macintoſh, 

Shepherds, ſhould it not yſhend 
Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 


Of Rofalind, who knows not Roſalind, 
That Colin made? / can I you rehearſe. Spenſer. 


taining all its ſenſes. ] | 
1. Bad in any reſpe&; contrary to good, 
whether phyſical or moral; evil. See 


Ev11.. 
There ſome 7// planet reigns; + 
I muſt be patient, *till the Heavens look 
With an aſpect more favourable. 
Of his own body he was 7//, and gave 
The clergy , example. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Neither is it 7// air only that maketh an 7// ſeat; 
but 7/7 ways, 2d markets, and i// neighbours, 
Bacon's Hſſays. 
Some, of an i and melancholy nature, incline 
the company to be ſad and ill-diſpoſed: others, of 
a jovial nature, diſpoſe them to be merry. Bacon. 
2, Sick; diſordered; not in health, 1 
know not that er is ever uſed in this 


ſenſe. | | 
You wiſh me health in very happy ſeaſon 
For J am on the ſudden ſomething 7/7, Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


1 have known two towns of the greateſt conle- 

- quence Joſt, by the governours falling i// in the time 

of the ſieges. 
ILL, 7 . 


Temple, | 
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r. Wickedneſs; depravity; contrariety to 


holineſs. 


Ill, to man's nature, as it ſtands perverted, hath 
a natural motion ſtrongeſt in continuance, Bacox. 
Young men to imitate all /s are prone; 
But are compell'd to avarice alone : 
For then in virtue's ſhape they follow vice. Ded. 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles till, 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill. Dry, 


2. Misfortune; miſery. 
Who can all ſenſe of others /e eſcape, 

Is but a brute at beſt in human ſhape. Tuate's Juv, 
. Though plung'd in 7//s and exercis'd in care, 
Yet never let the noble mind deſpair ; 
When preſt by dangers, and beſet with foes, 
The gods their timely ſuccour interpoſe; 
And when our virtue ſinks, o'erwhelm'd with grief 
By unforeſeen expedicnts bring relief. ; 


ILL. adv. 
1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpeR, 
Il at eaſe, both ſhe ght 20 her th fy - 
The ſcorching ſun had borne, and beating rain, 
: 1 
2. Not eaſily; with pain; with difficulty, 
Thou defir'ſt 
The puniſhment all on thyſelf! alas! 
Bear thine own firſt; / able to ſuſtain 


His full wrath, whoſe thou feel'ſt as yet leaſt part, 


And my diſpleaſure hear'tt fo 7//, 
Ill bears the ſex a youthful lover's fate, 
When juſt approaching to the nuptial ſtate. Dyyder, 
II. L, ſubſtantive or adverb, is uſed in com. 
poſition to expreſs any bad quality or 
condition, which may be eaſily under. 
ſtood by the following examples, 
ILL. ſubſtantive, 


Dangerous conjectures in 7// breeding minds. 
Shak, Hamlet, 


Miltov, 


J have an 7//-divining ſoul : 
Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Shakeſpeare, 
No look, no laſt adieu before he went! 
In an I/ boding hour to ſlaughter ſent. Diyd. Zr, 


I know 
The voice 7// boding, and the folemn ſound. 
Phillips. 
The wiſeſt prince on earth may be deceived vy 
the craft of 7// deſigning men. Swift's Examiner, 
— Your 7/! meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 
Appointed to await me thirty ſpies, | 
Who threat'ning cruel death, conſtrain'd the brids 
To wring from me and tell to them my ſecret. 
Mites, 
A ſpy dittinguiſh'd from his airy ſtand, 
To bribe whole vigilance, Ægiſthus told 


A mighty ſum of % perſuading gold. Pape. 


ILL. adj. [contracted from Evil, and re- e 


There founded an 7// according cry of the enc- 
mies, and a lamentable noiſe was carried abroad. 
. | Wiſd. xviii. 10+ 
My colleague, 
Being fo 7/! affected with the gout, 


Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe : 
I would reſtore the fruitful Kent, the gift 


We ſimple toaſters take delight 
To ſee our women's teeth look white; 
And ev'ry ſaucy i// bred fellow = 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prizr, 
The ungrateful treaſon of her i// choſen hufbard 
overthrows her. Mun, 
Envy, how does it look? How meagre and . 
complexioned ? It preys upon itſelf, and exhauſts tic 
ſpirits, 8 a Collicr. 
| 12 There grows, 
In my moſt 7// compos'd affection ſuch 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 


To what end this i// concerted lye, 


Pal pable and groſs ? \Dryden's Don 8 * 


A. Philips, 


Will not be able to be there in perſon. Ben Jen. 
9 558 The examples | 

Of every minute's inſtance, preſent now, 

Have put us in theſe / beſeeming «rms. Shakeſps 


Of Vortigern, or Hengiſt's i// bought aid. Dod. 


I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakeſts 
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make the beſt uſe of their numbers, without throw- 
ing them away on any ill concerted projects. 
f Addiſon on the Var. 

The ſecond daughter was a peeviſh, forward, 

3] conditioned creature as ever was. Arbuthnot. 
No Perſian arras hides his homely walls 

With antiek veſts, which, through their ſhady fold, 

Betray the ſtreaks of 7/7 diſfembled gold. Dryd. 
You ſhall not find me, daughter, 

After the ſlander of moſt ſtep-mothers, 

Ini ey'd unto you. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
1 ſee thy ſiſter's tears, 

Thy father's anguiſh, and thy brother's death, 


In the purſuit of our . fated loves. Addiſon. 
Others I fated are condemn'd to tail 
Their tedious life. Prior. 


Plain and rough nature, left to itfelf, is much 
better than an artificial ungratefulneſs, and ſuch 
ſtudied ways of being 7// faſhioned, Locke. 

Much better, when 1 find virtue in a fair lod- 
ging, than when I am bound to ſeek it in an i// 
tzyoured creature, like a pearl in a dunghill, 

| Sidney. 

Near to an old / favoured caſtle they meant to 

rform their unknightly errand. Sidney. 

If a man had but an 2% favoured noſe, the deep 
thinkers would contrive to impute the cauſe to the 
prejudice of his education. Swift, 

1 was at her houſe the hour ſhe appointed. 

—— And you ſped, fir? 
very 7% favouredly. Shakeſp. 

They would not make bold, as every where they 
do, to deſtroy i// formed and miſ-ſhaped produc- 
tions. . Locke. 

The fabled dragon never guarded more 
The golden fleece, than he his / got ſtore. 

Dryd. Fuv, 

Bid him employ his care for theſe my friends, 
Aud make good uſe of his i// gotten power, 

By ſhelt'ring men much better than himſelf. 
Addiſ. Cato. 

Jil govern'd paſſions in a prince's bicaſt, 

Hazard his private and the public reſt. Walter. 

'That knowledge of theirs is very ſuperficial and 
ii grounded. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Ill grounded paſſions quickly wear away; 

What's built upon eſteem can ne'er decay. Walſh. 

Hither, of 7/7 join'd ſons and daughters born, 
Fiiſt from the ancient world theſe giants came. 

3 Milton, 

Nor has he erred above once by 7// judged ſuper- 
fluity. Garth. 

Did you never taſte delicious drink out of an 7// 
L' Eftrange. 

The match had been fo 7/7 made for Plexirtus, 
that his 17 led life would have tumbled to deſtruc- 
ton, had there not come fifty to his defence. 


Sidney. 
Theſe are the product 
Of thoſe 7/7 mated marriages thou ſaw'ſt, 
Where good with bad were match'd. Milton. 


The works are weak, the garriſon but thin, 
Diſpirited with frequent overthrows, 
Already wavering on their % mann'd walls. Dryd. 
He will not hear me out! | 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 
Curb their 7 manner'd zeal, Dryden. 
It is impoſlible for the moſt 7// minded, ava- 
Licious, or cunning clergyman to do the leaſt in- 
jultice to the meaneſt cottager, in any bargain for 
tythes. ; Swifts 
Soon as the 7/7 omen'd rumour reach'd his ear, 
Vho can deſcribe th? amazement in his face! 
Dryden. 
The eternal law of things muſt not be altered, 


to comply with his i/7 ordered choice. Locle. 
nen you expoſe the ſcene, 
on the 7/1 organ'd engines fall, 
fy the vizards. Swift. 


For Phthia fix'd is my return; 
nalter at home my ill paid pains to mourn, 
K lan from an equal here ſuitain the public ſcorn. 
5 Dryden. 
We motley images her fancy ſtrike, 
Cures 1 pair'd, and fimilies unlike. 
N. k has nat to boaſt of ſuch a woman; 
Troy to thank her, {or her i// plac'd love. 


Pope. 


. I LL 


Our generals at preſent are ſuch ag ate likely to | 


T ſhall direct you, a taſk for which I take myfelf 
not to he // qualified, becauſe I have had oppor- 
tunities to ohſerve the follies of women, Swift. 

Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in 
themſelves, or conſidered as a means to a greater and 
more deſireable end: the eating of a well- ſeaſoned 
diſh, ſuited to a man's palate, may move the 
mind, by. the delight itſelf that accompanies the 
eating, without reference to any other end; to 
which the conſideration of the pleaſure there is in 
health and ſtrength may add a new guſt, able to 


make us ſwallow an 7/7 reliſhed potion. Locke. 
 Bluſhes, / reftrain'd, betray 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day, Pope. 
Behold the fruit of 7// rewarded pain. Dryden. 
The god inform'd 
This / ſhap'd body with a daring ſoul. Dryden. 


There was plenty enough, but the diſhes were 1 
ſorted : whole pyramids of ſweetmeats for boys and 
women ; but little of folid meat for men. 

Dryden. 

It does not belong to the prieſt's office to im- 
poſe this name in baptiſm: he may refuſe to pro- 
nounce the ſame, if the parents give them ludi- 
crous, filthy, or i// founding names. Ayliffe 

Il ſpirited Wor'ſter, did we not ſend grace, 
Pardon and terms of love to all of you? Chakeſp. 

From thy fooliſh heart, vain maid, remove 
An uſeleſs ſorrow, and an / ftarr'd love. Prior. 

Ah, why th' I ſuiting paſtime muſt I try? 

To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free : 
Il the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 

Holding of 7// taſted things in the mouth will 
make a ſmall ſalivation. Grew, 
| The maid, with downcaſt eyes, and mute with 

grief, 
For death unfiniſh'd, and 7// tim'd relief, 
Stood ſullen to her ſuit. Dryden's Ovid. 

How ſhould opinions, thus ſettled, be given up, 
if there be any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as 
there never fails to be, where men find themſelves 
ill treated ? Locke, 

That boldneſs and fpirit which lads get amongſt 
their playfellows at ſchoo!, has ordinarily a mix- 
ture of rudeneſs and i turned confidence; fo that 
theſe miſbecoming and diſingenuous ways of ſhif- 
ting in the world muſt be unlearned. Locke. 
Ir, before words beginning with J, ſtands 
for in, | 
ILLa'cuRYMABLE. adj. [ illachrymabilis, 
Lat.] Incapable of weeping. Di. 
ILLa'ese. 2. J. [illapſus, Lat.] 

1. Gradual emiſſion or entrance of one 
thing into another. | 

As a piece of iron red hot, by reaſon of the 
ilipſe of the fire into it, appears all over like fire; 
ſo the ſouls of the bleſſed, by the ///apſe of the di- 
vine eſſence into them, ſhall be all over divine. 
| : Norris. 
2. Sudden attack; caſual coming. 

Life is oft preſerved 
By the bold ſwimmer in the ſwift illagſe 
Of accident diſaſtrous. Thomſox's Summer. 
To ILLAQUEATE. v. 4. [illagueo, 

Lat.] To entangle; to entrap; to en- 
ſnare. 

I am i//aqueatrd, but not truly captivated into | 
your concluſion. More's Divine Dialogues. 
ILLAQUEA'TION. 7. . | from iUlaqueate, | 
1. The act of catching or enſnaring. 

The word in Matthew doth not only fignity 
ſuſpenſion, or pendulous i/fagueation, but alſo ſuf- 
. focation. ; Brown. 
2. A ſnare; any thing to catch another; 
a nooſe, 
[LLAa'TION, 2. J. [illatio, Lat.] Inference; 


concluſion drawn from premiſes. 

Herein there ſeems to be a very erroneous IIla- 
tion from the indulgence of God unto Cain, con- 
cluding an immunity unto himſelf. Brown. 

Illation ſo erders the intermediate ideas as to 
diſcover what connection there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held W i 

acke., 


; ILL 

| Putative. adj. Lllatur, Lat.] Relating 

to illation or concluſion. | = 
In common diſcourſe or writing ſuch caſual par- 

ticles as for, becauſe, manifeſt the act of reaſoning 


as well as the i//ative particles then and therefore, 
Hatt. 


Unworthy of praiſe or commendation. 

N from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Llaudable, nouglit merits but diſpraiſe. Milton. 

ILLAI UD ABIT, adv. [from illaudable.] 

Unworthily; without deſerving praiſe. 

It is natural for all people to form, not illau- 
dably, too favourable a judgment of their own 
country. ES. Broome. 

ILLt/caL. adj, [in and lrgalis, Lat.] 

Contrary to law. 

No patent can oblige the ſubject againſt law, 
unleſs an illegal patent paſſed in one kingdom can 
bind another, and not itſelf. Swifts 

ILLEGA'LITY. 2. J. [from illegal.] Con- 
trariety to law. 

He wiſhed them to conſider what votes they had 
paſſed, of the i/legality of all thoſe commitlions, 
and of the unjufſtitableneſs of all the proceedings 
by virtue of them Clarendon. 

ILLEGALLVY. adv. [from illegal.] In a 
manner contrary to law. 

ILLeG1BLE. adj. [in and legibilis, from 
lego, Latin.] What cannot be read. 

The 1 rome the ink-box all over the 
writings, and fo defaced them that they were made 
altogether i//egi+le, Howel. 

ILLtcr'rimacy. 2. J. [from illegitimate.) 

State of baſtardy. 5 
IL LEGI TI MATE. adj. [in and legitimus, 

Lat.] Unlawfully begotten; not be- 

gotten in wedlock. | | 
Grieve not at your ſtate ; | 
For all the world is legitimate. Cleaveland. 
Being 7/legitimate, I was deprived of that en- 
dearing tenderneſs and uncommon ſatisfaction, 
which a good man finds in the love and conver- 
ſation of a parent. Addiſon's Spectator. 
ILLEGUTIMATELY. adv, [from illegitte 

mate.] Not begotten in wedlock, : 
ILLEGiITIMA/TION. . /. [from illegiti- 
» mate.] The ſtate of one not begotten 
in wedlock. | ; 

Richard III. had a reſolution, out of his hatred 
to both his brethren, to diſable their iſſues, upon 
falſe and incompetent pretexts, the one of attainder, 
the other of i//egitimatior. Bacons 


cannot be levied or exacted. 
He reQifed the method of collecting his revenue, 


42 : iisCa 
ILLra'vourtD. adj, Neformed. 

O, what a world of vile i//favour'd faults - 
Look handſome in three hundred pounds a-year! 
5 9s Shakeſp, 
ILLTA“VOVRE DLV. adv. 
1. With deformity. . : 
2. Roughly ; ruggedly : in ludicrous lan- 

nage. . | „ 

He thook him very ifavorredly for the time, 
raging through the very bowels of his country, and 
plundering all whereſocver he came. Hoxwet, 
ILLra'voUREDNESS. 2. . Deformity, . 
ILLUBERAL. adj. [illiberalis, Lat. 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous. 

The charity of moſt men is grown fo cold, and 
their religion fo i/{i5eral, ö King Charles, 

2. Not munificent ; not generous ; ſparing. 

Yet ſubſiſt they did, and well too: an argument 
that that earth did not deal out their nourihment 
with an overfparing or i//iLera{ hand. Wiordward. 
II LIBENA“LIT x. 
from „liberal. 


6 1 1. Mean 


, Dryaer. | 
| Vol, I, 
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ILLa/vpaBLE, adj. [illaudabilit, Lat.] | 


IL LETVIABLE. adv. [lever, Fr.] What 


and removed obſolete and i//e-iab/le parts of charge. 


7% . { illiberalitas, Lat. 
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L. I. 
1. Meanneſs of mind. 


2. Patfimony ; niggardlineſs; want of mu- 
nificence. 


The i1/iberality of parents, in allowance towards 
their children, is an harmful error, and acquaints , 


Bacon. 


liberal. 


them with ſhifts. 
IitrBeRALLY. adv. [from 
Diſtngenuouſly ; meanly. 
One that had been bountiful only upon ſurprize 
and incogitancy, 71iberally retracts. Decay. 


ILt1'cit. adh. [elicitus, Lat. illicite, Fr.! 


Unlawful; as, an 7z//icize trade. 

To ILLVGHTEN. v. 2. [ix and lighten. 
To enlighten ; to illuminate. A word, 
I believe, only in Naleigb. 

Corporeal light cannot be, becauſe then it would 
not pierce the air, nor diaphonous bodies; and yet 
every day we ſee the air ///ightened. Raleigh. 

ILLYMITABLE. adj. [in and limes, Lat.] 
That which cannot be bounded or li- 
mited. | 


Although in adoration of idols, unto the ſubtiler | 


heads, the worſhip perhaps might be ſymbolical ; 
yet was the idolatry direct in the people, whole cre- 
dulity is iUlimitable, and who. may be made be- 
lieve that any thing is God. _ Brown. 
With what an awful warld-revolving power, 
Were firſt th' unwieldy planets launch'd along 
The #/imitable void! Thom 
It11/MITABLY. adv. [from illimitable. 
Without ſuſceptibility of bounds. 
ILL1/MITED. adj. [in and limes, Lat. illi- 
mite, Fr.] Unbounded; interminable. 


3: 11'MITEDNESS. 2. J. | from limited. | | 


Exemption from all bounds. 
The abſoluteneſs and i//imiredneſs of his com- 


miſſion was generally much ſpoken of. 
Clarendn. 


ILLYTERATE. adj. [illiteratns, Lat.) 
Unlettered.; untaught ; unlearned ; un- 
enlightened by ſcience. | 

The duke was illiterate, yet had learned at 
court to ſupply his own defects, by the drawing 
unto him of the beſt inſtruments of experience. 


$F<ton. 


Th' i/!iterate writer, emririck like, applies 
o minds diſeas'd unfate chance remedies : 
The learn'd in ſchools, where knowledge firſt began, 
Studies with care th* anatomy of man; 
Sees virtue, vice, and pailiwns in their cauſe, 
And fame from ſcience, not from fortune draws. 
Dryden. 


In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity not only the 


Jearned and. the wiſe, but the ignorant and 7//iterate| 
Tillotſon. | 


emvraced torments and death. 
ILL TERATENESS. . /. {from illiterate.) 
Want of learning; ignorance of ſcience, 
Many acquainted with chymiſtry but by report, 
have, from the //iteratenefs and impoſtures of thot: 
that pretend 1k:ill in it, cntertained an ill opinion 
ol the art. Bey le. 
ILLIITERATCRE. 2. . [in and H[terature.] 
Want of learning. A word not much 
uſed. 


The more uſual cauſes of this deprivation are 


want of holy orders, literature, or inability for | 


the diſcharge ot that iacred function, and irreli- 


gion. > lies Parergon 
IuiNness. z. . [from a.] fn 4 
1. Badneſs or inconvenience of any kind, 
natural or moral. N 
He that has his chains Knocked off, and the pri- 
fon- doors ſet open, is pen ſectiy at liberty, thouzh hi: 
preterence be determined io tay,” by the 7//ref7 of 
the weather, oc te. 
2. Sickneſs; malady ; diſorder of health. 
On the Lord's day which immediately preceded 
his i/irefs, he had received the ſacrament. 
Atterbury. 


Since the account her majeſty received of the 


, Summer. | 


ILL 


for, ſhe hath been willing to ſee them deprived 

of power to do miſchief. _ Swift, 

3. Wickedneſs. 

Thou would be great; 

Art not without ambition; but without 

The 7//zeſs ſhould attend it. 

ILLNA'TURE. z. . [ill and nature.] Ha- 

bitual malevolence; want of humanity. 
[llnature inclines a man to thoſe actions that 

thwart and four and diſturb converſation, and con- 

fiſts of a proneneſs to do ill turns, attended with a 

ſecret joy upon the ſight of any miſchief that befals 

another, and of an utter inſenſibility of any kindneſs 
done him. | South, 

ILLXA'TURED. adj. from illnature.] 

1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kind- 
neſs or good will; miſchievous ; deſi- 
rous of another's evil. 

Theſe ill qualities denominate a perſon i!/na- 
tured, they being ſuch as make him grievous and 


with. South. 
Stay, filly bird, th' 7//ratur'd taſk refuſe; 

Nor be the bearer of unwelcome neus. Addi/on. 
It might be one of thoſe i//natured beings v ho 

are at enmity with mankind, and do therefore take 

pleaſure in filling them with groundleſs terrors. 

Atterbury. 

2. Philips applies it to land. Untractable; 

not yielding to culture. 

| The fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 

Rich foreign mold on their i//natured land 

Induce, Philips. 

ILLxNA'TUREDLY. adv. [from illnatured. 

In a peeviſh, froward manner. 

ItLxa'TUREDNESs. 2. /. [from illnatu- 
red.) Want of a kindly diſpoſition.. 

ILLo'61CAL, adj. [in and logical.) 

1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of 


reaſoning. 

One of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sanderſon 
ſo bold and 7//2gical in the diſpute, as forced him 
to ſay, he had never met with a man of more per- 
tinacious confidence, and leſs abilities. I ation, 

2. Contrary to the rules of reaſon. 

Reafon cannot diſpute and make an inference fo 

utterly illogical. | Decay / Piety. 
ILLo'GICALLY. adv. | from illogical. } In 


3 


ment. | | 
To ILL DE. vv. 3. [illudo, Lat.] To de- 
ceive; to mock; to impoſe on; to play 
upon; to torment by ſome contemp- 
tuous artifice of mockery. 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook him 
trait, 


Fairy Queen. 

In vain we meaſure this amazing ſphere, 

While its circumference, ſcorning to be brought 
Ew'n into fancy's ſpace, i/izdes our vanquiſh'd 
thought. Frier. 
To ILL v'N E. wv. a. [zAluminer, Fr.] 
1. To enlighten; to illuminate. 
When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſtward from the pale, 
Had made his courſe, t' llumi ne that. part of heav'n, 
Where now it burns. Shakeſpeare*s Hamlet. 
2. To brighten; to adorn, 
| The mouatain's brow, 
Tllum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betokens. Thomſon's Summer. 
To ILL VMI NE. v. a. [ lluminer, Fr.] 
1. To enlighten; to fupphe with light. 

To confirm his words, out flew | 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the ſudden blaze 
Far round 7#/lumin'd hell. | 

What in me is dark, ; 
Nlumine ! what is low, raife and ſupport!“ Million. 
2. To decorate; to adorn. 
To Cato, Virgil paid one honeſt line; 


þ 


laſalent faction, during her late 7//refo at Wind- 
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Shakeſpeare. | 


uneaſy to all whom he deals and aſſociates himſelf | 


a manner contrary to the laws of argu- | 


And falſed. oft his blow, t' de him with ſuch Bait. 


Alton. 


TEL. 


To ILLU'MINATE. . 4. [illumiver,, Fr 
„Er. 
lumen, Lat.] | 
1. To enlighten; to ſupply with light. 
Do thou vouchſafe, with thy love-kindling light 
T' illuminate my dim and dulled eyn. Spcggr. 
No painting can be ſeen. in full perfeQion, bu: 
as all nature is i//uminated by a ſingle light, 
Motton. 
| He made the ſtars, 
And ſet them in the firmament of heav'n, 
T' i/laminate the earth and rule the night, Mit, 
Reaſon our guide, what can ſhe more reply 

Than that the ſun iluminates the (ky ; 

Than that night riſes ſrom his abſent ray, 
And his returning luſtre kindles day? Prim, 
2. To adorn with feſtal lamps or bonfire, 
3. To enlighten intelleciually with knoy. 

ledge or grace. | 
Satan had no power to abuſe the laminate? 
world with his impoſtures. Sandys's Travel, 
When he i//uminates the mind with ſupernatur:i 
light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. 
5 4 3 Locke, 
4. To adorn with pictures or initial letter; 
of various colours. 


5. To illuſtrate. | 
My health is inſufficient to amplify theſe r. 
marks, and to illuminate the ſeveral pages wit 
variety of examples. MY 
ILLUMINA'TION. 2. h. [illuminatio, Latin; 
illumination, Fr. from illuminate, | 
1. The act of ſopplying with light. 
2. That which gives light. | 
I be ſon is but a body illightened, and an in- 
nation created. Ratcigh's Him. 
3. Feſtal lights hung out as a token of ior, 
Flowers are ſtrew'd, and lamps in order plac i, 
And windows with i/luminations grac'd. Di dir. 
4. Brightneſs; ſplendour. | 
The illuminators of manuſcripts borrowed their 
title from the illumination which a bright cents 
giveth to his work. Ft, 
5. Infuſion of intellectual light; knon- 
ledge or grace. 

Hymns and pſalms are ſuch kinds of prayer as 
are not conceived upon a ſuddet; but framed by 
meditation beforchand, or by prophetical uin. 
tion are inſpired. Jokers 

We have forms of prayer imploring God's 1 
and bleſſing for the Illumination of our labour:, and 
the turning them into good and holy uſes, 

7 al 

No holy paJon, no illumination, no inſpiration, 
can be now a ſufficient commiſſion to Wartet 
| thoſe attempts which contradict the common ru 
5 of pe ace. | Spratt's Sermon. 
ILLU“NMINATIV T. adj. [illuminatif, Fr. 

from- Alumizate.| . 3 the power 10 

ive light. | | 

What makes itſelf and other things be bees, 
being accompanied by light, is called tire: .. 
admits the i!/uminative action of fire, and > it 
ſeen, is called air. Dig cn Hedles. 
ILLUMINA'TOR. 2. J. [from iUuminoi.) 
1. One who gives light. 

2. One whoſe buſineſs it is to decorat? 
books with pictures at the beginning c. 
cijapters. 1 
ö Illuminatcrs of manuſcripts borrowed thi ©: 

from the illumination. which a bright genius 8 

to his work. . 5 . 
III. u'szox; . /. [illafo, Latin; i, 
f Fr.] Mockery; falſe ſhaw ;. counterleic 


appearance; errour. 
That, diftiii'd by magick flights, 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their ui, A 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion. S4 
There wanted not ſome about him that oe 
perſuaded him that all was but an Jian. Parc 
- So oit they fell 
Into the ſame i//u/f5n; not as man, 
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O kt my country's friends #/izmine miges Pope. 
ö x 


Whom they triumph's, once laps d. M. 
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An excuſe for uncharitableneſs, drawn from pre- | Ts is uſed commonly, in co 
* What is 14 


tended inability, is of all others the moſt general 
prevailing infos. Atterbury. 

Many are the Ilaſſans by which the enemy en- 
deavours to cheat men into ſecurity, and defeat their 


falvation. Rogers. 
To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes ; 
Ye oft i/lufions, dear deceits, ariſe ! Pope. 


We muſt uſe ſome illuſion to render a paſtoral de- 
lightfal; and this conſiſts in expoſing the beſt fide 
only of a ſhepherd's life, and in concealing its mi- 
ſeries. Pope. 

I:iiu'sive. adj. [from Illuſus, Latin, ] 
Deceiving by falſe ſhow. | 

The heathen bards, who idle fables dreſt, 

Iliuſixe dreams in myſtick forms expreſt. 

"Blackmore, 

While the fond ſoul | 

Wrapt in gay viſions of unreal bliſs, 

Still paints th* i/{z/fve form. Theomfon's Spring. 

litu'sorRy. adj. [from in and lufortns, 

Latin; illuſoire, French. | Deceiving ; 
fraudulent. - | 

Subtilty, in thoſe who make profeſſion to teach 
or defend truth, hath paſſed for a virtue: a virtue 
indeed, which, conſiſting for the moſt part in no- 
thing but the fallacious and ?/Mrfory uſe of obſcure 
or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men more 
concetted in their ignorance, Locke. 


o 


To ILLU'STRATE. Us ts [ illuftro, Latin; 
illuftrer, Fr.] : 

1. To brighten with light. 

2, To brighten with honour. ö 

Matter to me of glory! whom their hate 
Illuſtrates, when they ſee all regal pow'r 
Giv'n to me to quell their pride. Milton, | 

Thee ſhe enroll'd her garter'd knights among, 
Hlluftrating the noble lift. „ Dhillips. 

3. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. 

Authors take up popular conceits, and from tra» 
dition unjuſtifiable, or falſe, illuſtrate matters of un- 
deniable truth. | Brown. 

I:.ustRA'TION. 2. . [illnfiration, Fr. 
from Illaſtrate.] Explanation ; elucida- 
tion; expoſition, It is ſeldom uſed in 
its original ſignification for material 
brightneſs. GER 

Whoever looks about him will find many living 
 Ulrftrations of this emblem. L' Eftrange. 

Space and duration, being ideas that have ſome- 
thing very abſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, the 
comparing them one with another may perhaps be 
of ule for their i//uftration. Lacke. 

i:lu'srRaTive, adj. [from illuſtrate. 
Having the quality of -elucidating or 

clearing. 

They play much upon the ſimile, or i//ufrative 
argumentation, to induce their enthymemes unto 
the people. | Brown, 

I1tU'sTRATIVELY, adv. from illyſtra- 
te. | Ey way of explanation. | 

Things are many times delivered hieroglyphically, 
metaphorically, illuſtratively, and not with reſe- 
rence to action. Brown, 

ILLU'STRIOUS. adj. [iUfirir, Latin; 
*Uuſtre, French.] Conſpicuous ; noble; 
eminent for excellence. | 

In other languages the moſt i//:ricus titles 
are derived from things ſacred. ; Seuth, 

Oi ev'ry nation, each i/{uftricus name, 
Sach toys as thoſe have cheated into fame, Dꝗd. 

Ir v'sTRIousLx. adv. [from illuſtrious.) 
Conſpicuouſly; nobly ; eminently. 

He difdained not to appear at feſtival eater. 
tainments, that he might more Jlluſtricuſiy manifeſt 
his charity. 5 Atterbury. 

Vou carrying with you all the world can boaſt, 
To all the world i//»ffricu/ty are loſt. Pope. 

i , . 
Iii v 5TRIOUSNESS, 2. /. [from i/luftrious, | 
Eminence; nobility; grandeur. 


— — 


3. A copy; repreſentation; likeneſs, 
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Gtion, | 
for in before. mute letters. 
in Latin, when it is not negative, is 
often em in French; and our writers, as 
the Latin or French occurs to their 
minds, uſe im or em: formerly im was 

more common, and now em ſeems to 

prevail. 

IMAGE. 1. J. [i nage, French; imago, 
Latin.) | 

1. Any corporeal repreſentation, gene- 
rally uſed of ſtatues; a ſtatue; a picture. 

Whoſe is this image and ſuperſcription, Matt. 
The one is too like an nage, and fays nothing; 

and the other too like my lady's oldeſt ſon, ever- 
more talking. . Shakeſpeare. 

| Thy Brother I, * | 
Even like a ſtony image, cold and numb. Shakeſp. 

The image ot a deity may be a proper object tor 
that which is but the image of a religion. South. 

Still muſt I be upbraided with your line; 
But your late brother did not prize me leſs, 
Becauſe I could not boaſt of images. 


2. An idol; a falſe god. 


Manaſſeh ſet the carved image in God's houſe. 
Chron. 


Dryden. 


ng may'lt thou live, 
To bear his image and renew his glories! SHkeſp. 
] have bewept a worthy huſband's death, 
Ard liv'd by looking on his images: 
But now two mitrours of his princely ſemblance 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant deaths Shak. 
He made us to his image all agree: | 
That image is the ſoul, and that muſt be, 
Or not the maker's image, or be free. Dryden. 
4. Semblance; ſhow ; appearance. 
Deny to ſpeak with me? They're fick, they're 


VEarys 
They have darell-d all night! Mere fetches, 
The images of revolt, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed: 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
The face ot things a frighttul image bears, 
And preſent death in various forms 5 
Di den': An. 
5. An idea; a repreſentation of any thing 
to the mind; a picture drawn in the 


fancy. 
The image of the jeſt 
I'll ſhew you here at large. Shakeſpeare. 
Outcaſts'of mortal race! can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, ſoft, or great? Prior. 
When we ſpeak of a figure of a thouſand angles, 
we may have a clear idea of the number one thou- 
ſand angles; but the image, or ſenſible idea, we 
cannot diſtinguiſh by fancy from the image af a 
figure that has nine hundred angles. Watts. 
To IMAGE. wv. a, [from the noun.] To 
copy by the fancy; to imagine. 
ow are immaterial ſubſtances to be !maged, 
which are ſuch things whercof we can have no 


notion? Dryden. 
Image to thy mind 

How our forefathers to the Stygian ſhades 

Went quick. Phillips. 


His ear oft frighted with the imag'd voice 
Of heav'n, when firit it thunder'd. Pri. 
Fate ſome future bard ſhall join, 
In ſad ſimilitude of griefs to mine, 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he muit behold no more. Pape. 
I'MAGERY. 2. . [from image. | 
r. Senſible repreſentations ; pictures; ſtatues. 
Of marble ſtone was cut 
An altar carv'd with cunning !magery. F. A. 
When in thoſe oratories might you ſee 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery; 
Where ev'ry figure to the life expreſs d 
The godhead's pow'r. Dry den' Knight's Tale. 
Your gift ſhall two large goblets be 


And high embols'd Dryden's Eu. 


T's, Contracted from 7 am, 


Of ſilver, wrought with curious imagery, 
| 


1 
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2. Show ; appearance. 

Things ot the world fill the imaginative part 
with beauties and fantaſtick imagery. Taylor. 

What can thy imagery of forrow mean? 
Secluded from the world, and all its care, 

Haſt thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? Prior. 

All the viſionary beauties of the proſpect, the 
paint and {magery that attracted our ſenſes, fade 
and diſappear, SS Rogers. 

3- Forms of the fancy; falſe ideas; imagi- 
nary phantaſms. 

It might be a mere dream which he ſaw; the 
imagery of a melancholick fancy, ſuch as muſing 
men miſtake for a reality. Atterbary. 

4. Repreſentations in writing; ſuch de- 
ſoriptions as force the image of the 
thing deſcribed upon the mind. 

I with there may be in this poem any inſtance 
of good imagery. | ter. 

ImMa'cinaBLE. adj. [imaginable, Fr. from 
imagine. | Poſſible to be conceived. 

It is not imaginadle that men will be brought to 
obey what they cannot eſteem. South, 

Men, ſunk into the greateſt darkneſs 3 
retain ſome ſenſe and awe of a Deity. illerſun. 

IMa'cinaxT. adj. [imaginant, French. | 
Imagining ; forming ideas. | 
We will enquire what the force of imagination 
is, either upon the body imaginamt, or upon ano- 
ther body. 3 Bacon. 

IMa'cinary. adj. 1 Fr. from 
imagine.] Fancied; viſionary ; exiſting 
only in the imagination. 

Falſe ſorrow's eye, 


Which, for things true, weeps things Imaginary. 


Expectation whirls me round: , 
Th' imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet, 
That it enchants my ſenſe. Shateſp. 


Fortune is nothing elſe but a power imagi- 
nary, to which the ſucceſſes of human actions and 
endeavours were for their variety aſcribed. 

Raleigh's Hiftory, 

Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I ſuffer, 

Imaginary ills and ſancied tortures ? Addiſon. 


ImMacInNa'TION. z. J. [imaginatio, Lat. 
imagination, Fr. from Imagine. 

1. Fancy; the power of forming ideal 
pictures; the power of repreſenting 
things abſent to one's ſelf or others. 

Imagination I underſtand to be the repreſentation 
of an individual thought. [magination is of three 
kinds: joined with belief of that which is to come; 
joined with memory of that which is paſt; and of 
things preſent, or as if they were preſent: for 1 
comprehend in this imagr/nation feigned and at 

leaſure, as if one ſhould imagine ſuch a man to 

e in the veſtments of a pope, or to have wings. 8 

Bacon. 

Our ſimple apprehenſion of corporal objects, if 
preſent, is ſenſe; if abſent, imagination : whem 
we would perceive a material object, our fancies 
preſents us with its idea. Glanvilles 

O whither ſhall I run, or which way fly 

The ſight of this ſo horrid ſpectacle, 25 
Which erit my eyes beheld, and yet behold! 

For dire imagination {till purſues me. Milian. 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory's ſoft figures melt away. - Pope. 

2. Conception; image in the mind; idea. 

Sometimes deſpair darkens all her imaginations; 
ſometimes the active paſſion of love cheers and 
clears her invention. | Sitneys 

Princes have but their title; for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, = 
They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares, 

Better I were diſtract, 
So mould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe | 
The knowledge of themlelves.  Shateſps 

His ig1aginations were often as juſt as they were 
boid adfrong, Dennis. 

3. Contrivance; ſcheme. 

61 2 | 


Spal. 


Thow 
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_their imaginations againſt me. . ili, 60. 
br 4. An unſolid or fanciful ion. | 

- We are apt to think- that ſpace, in itſelß is | 
actually boundleſs ; to which imagination, the idea 
of ſpace, of itſelf, leads us. Locke, 


IAT GIN ATIVE. adj. [imaginatif, Fr. 
from imagine. ] Fantaſtick ; full of ima- 
gination. | 


Witches are imaginative, and believe oft times 
they do that which they do not. Bacon. 
Lay fetters and reſtraints upon. the imaginative 
and fantaſtick part, becauſe our fancy is uſually 
pleaſed with the entertainment of ſhadows and 
gauds. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
To IMAGINE. v. a. Fimaginer, French; 
Innaginor, Lat.] 
1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 
Look what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with i/magin'd ſpeed. 
| Shakeſp. 
Prefent fears 


Are leſs than horrible /maginirgs. Shakeſpeare. 
What are our ideas of eternity and immenſity 
but the repeated additions of certain ideas of ima- 
gined parts of duration and expanfion, with the 
infinity of number, in which we can come to no 
ead of addition? Locke, 


2. Jo ſcheme to contrive. 
= imagine d 
oo XXL. II. 


They intended evil againſt thee, 
2 miſchjevous device, 
Ima'cineR. x. /. [from imagize.] One 
who forms ideas. | 
The juggler took upon him to know that ſuch an 
ene ſhquld point in ſuch a place of a garter that 
Was held up; and ſtill he did it, by firſt telling the 
imaginer, and after bidding the actor think. 


| | Bacon. 

ISC ILE. adj. [imbeeilis, Lat. imbecille, 
Fr.] Weak; feeble; wanting firength 
of either mind or body. 

To ImBE'CILEF. v. a. [from the adjective. 
This word is corruptly written embezz/c. | 

- To weaken a ftock or fortune by clan- 
deſtine expences or unjuſt appropria- 
tions. ä T9 * 

Princes muft in a ſpecial manner be guardians 
of pupils and widows, not ſuffering their perſons 
to be oppreſſed, or their ſtates ?mbeci/ed. 

| Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
IMBECULITY. 2. /. [imbeciltits, French. 
Weakneſs; feebleneſs of mind or body. 

A weak and imperſect rule argueth 1 and 

imperfection. ; Hooker. 
No impecility of means can prejudice the truth 
of the promiſe of God herein. Iool er. 

We that are ſtrong muſt bear the imbeci/ity of 
the impotent, and not pleaſe ourſelves. Hooker. 

That way we are contented to prove, which, 
being the worſe in itſelf, is notwithſtanding now, 
by reaſon of common imbecility, the fitter and 
likelier to be brooked. Hooker 
Strength would be lord of imbeci/i:y, 
And the rude fon would ſtrike his father dead. 

7 Shakeſpeare. 

Imbecility, for ſex and age, was fuch as they 
could not litt up a hand againſt them. 


1 


When man was fallen, and had abandoned 
his primitive innocence, a ſtrange imbecility im- 
mediately ſeized and laid hold of him. Wdward. 
To IMBI BE. v. . [imbibo, Latin; imbiber, 
French, ] | . 

1. To drink in; to draw in. 
A pot of aſhes will receive more hot water than 


Brown, 


Sxifr, 


of the ſalt. 
The torrent mercileſs imb ibes 
Commiſfions, perquiſites, and bribes. 
Inumin'd wide, | 
The dewy-fkirted clouds Inu], the gin. 
Ton Autumn, 


Thou haſt ſeen all their vengeance, and alllß | 
"ge 115 tended the influence of this belief to the Whole 


goſpel, which they will not allow to contain any | 


3. To drench; to ſaturate ; to ſoak, This 


ImB1'sBrR, . / [from imbibe.] That 


IxBIBI T TIO N. 2. /. 


To IN BIT TT ER. vv. 4. from bitier.] 
1. To make bitter. 
2. 


3. To exaſperate. 

To ImBo'py. v. a. [from body.] 
1. Jo condenſe to a body. | 
2. To inveſt with matter; to make corpo- 


With robes of light, 


no trouble to immaterialized ſpirits, yet is it more 


3. To bring together into one maſs or com- 


King Cbarlis. 


4. To incloſe. Improper. 


cold, foraſmuch as the warm water Imbiberb more | 


To IMBODY. v. z. 


2, To admit into the mind. 
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Thoſe, that have imbibed this error, have ex- 


thing but promiſcs. | Hammond. 

It is not eaſy for the mind to put off thoſe con- 
fuſed notions and prejudices it has imdibed from 
cuſtom. Locke. 

Converſation with foreigners enlarges our minds, 
and ſets them free from many prejudices we are 
ready to imbibe concerning them. atts. 


ſenſe, though unuſual, perhaps unexam- 
pled, is neceſſary in Engliſh, unleſs the 
word inbue be adopted, which our wri- 
ters ſeem not willing to receive. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, ,turn into 
ruft, which is an earth taſteleſs and indiſſolvable 
in water; and this earth, inbibed with more acid, 
becomes à met. ick ſalt. Newtcte 


which drinks or ſucks. 
Salts are ſtrong imbibers of ſulphureous ſteams. 

: Arbuthnot. 
imbibition, Fr. from 
inbibe.] The act of ſucking or drinking 
In. ; 

Moſt powders grow 
of water than of oil: the reaſon is the congruity 
of bodies, which maketh a perſecter imbibition 
and incorporation. Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, without 
communication of ſubſtance, but in moiſture not; 
and to all madefaction there is required an in- 
bibition, Bacon. 

A drop of oil, let fall upon a ſheet of white 
paper, that part of it, which, by the inmbibition 
of the liquor, acquires a greater continuity and ſome 
tranſparency, will appear much darker than the 
reſt; many of the incident beams of light being 
now tranſmitted, that otherwiſe would be re- 
flected. | Boyle. 


To deprive of pleaſure; to make un- 
happy. 


Let them extinguiſh their paſſions which imbitter 
their lives, and deprive them of their ſhare in the 
happineſs of the community. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Is there any thing that more imbizters the en- 


joy ments of this life than ſhame ? South, 


real. 
An opening cloud reveals 
An heav*nly form imbsdy*d, and array'd 
Dryden. 
Though aſſiduity in the moſt fixed cogitation be 


than our imbodied fouls can bear without laflitude. 
Glanw, Scepfis. 


pany ; to incorporate. 
I by vow am fo /mbedied yours, 
That ſhe which marries you mult marry me, Shak. 
Never ſince created, man 
Met ſuch imbodied force, as nam'd with theſe, 
Could merit more than that ſmall infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Under their head imbody'*d all in one. Milton. 
Ihen Clauſus came, who led a num'rous band 
Of troops imbadied, from the Sabine land. 
: Dryden's An. 


In thoſe ſtrata we ſhall meet with the ſame metal 
or mineral imbedied in ftone, or lodged in coal, that 
elſewhere we tound in marle. l oodxvard. 
To unite into one 


maſs; to coaleſce. 
The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, *till the quite loſe 
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mare coherent by mixture 


Milton. 
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The idea of white, which ſnow yielded yeſterd 
and another idea of white from another ſnow tos 
day, put together in your mind, imbody and run 
into one. Locle. 
To IN BOI L. v. 2. [from bail.) To ex. 
eſtuate; to efferveſce; to move with 
violent agitation like hot liquor in a 
caldron. Not now in uſe. | 
With whoſe reproach and odious menace, 
The knight i-boi/ing in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces, and gan ſoon unbrace 
His graſping hold. | Fairy Queer, 
To IMBO'LDENs v. & from bold] To 
raife to confidence; to encourage. 
Tis neceſſary he ſhould die: 
Nothing imbeldent fin ſo much as mercy. Shakeſp, 
I think myſelf in better plight for a lender 
than you are, the which hath ſomething inho/. 
dened me to this unſeaſoned intruſion. Shakeſv. 
I was the more imbeldened, becauſe I found I 
had a ſoul congenial to his. Dryer, 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 
Imbolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay. Dryden, 
Their virtues and ſuperior genius imbeldened - 
them, in great exigencies of tate, to attempt the 
ſervice of their prince and country out of the com. 
mon forms. Swift, 
To ImBo'soM. v. a. [from boſom.] 
1. To hold on the boſom ; to cover fondly 
with the folds of one's garment; to hide 


under any cover, 
The Father infinite, 
By whom in bliſs i-m-4;/c-r'd ſat the Son. 
Villages imbo/ſom'd ſoft in trees, 
And ſpiry towns by ſurging columns mark'd. 
5 ; Thomſon, 
2. To admit to the heart, or to affection. 
But glad deſire, his late im52ſom'd , 
Yet but a babe, with milk of ſight he nurſt. S rey. 
Who glad t' /mboſom his affection vile, 
Did all ſhe might, more plainly to appear. 
To Impo'unD. v. a. [from Sound.] 


incloſe; to ſhat in, 
That fweet breath, 
Which was imbounded in this beauteous clay, Shak. 
To IMBo'w., wv. 3. [from b5w.] To arch; 


to vault. 55 
Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond ſure, 
Imbowed with gold and gorgeous ornament. F. 9, 
Imbowed windows be pretty retiring places for 
conference: they keep both the wind and fun off. 


Milt G's 


F. Q. 
To 


Bacon. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſter's pale, 
And love the high y¹⁰ον˙νẽα roof, 
Milton, 


With antick pillar maſly proof. 
IMBo'wMENT, 2. J. {from imbeww.] Arch; 
vault, , 

The roof all open, not ſo much as any i- 
ment near any of the walls left. Bacon. 
To In OWIER. v. a. [from bawer.] To 

cover with a bower; to ſhelter with trees. 

And ſtooping thence to Ham's imbowering, walk5, 

In ſpotleſs peace retired. U homes 


| To ImBra'NcLs. v. 42. To intangle. A 


low word. 

With ſubtle cobweb cheats 
They're catch'd in knotted law, like nets ; 
In which, when once they are imbrang/cd, 


The more they ſtir, the more they're „ ty 


I'MBRICATED. adj. [from imbrex, Latin, ] 
Indented with concavities; bent and 
hollowed like a roof or gutter-tile. 

TmprICAa/TION. 2. fo [imbrex, Latin] 


Concave indenture. 
All is guarded with a well-made tegument, 2- 


dorned with neat imbrications, and many _ 
fineries. Derbam. 


To ImBRO'WN. v. a. [from bro. To 
make brown; todarken; to obſcure ; to 


| conn When 


| 


The divine property of her firſt being. 
5 


| 


1 


Sx 
8 


IMI 
y ere the morning fun fiſt warmly ſmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd ſhade 


Inbrown'd the noontide bow'rs. Milton. 


The foot grows black that was with dirt in- 


tis acted i teek 6 

din th et gingling nce found. ay. 

1 a: ſhall ſee the 3 ear | 
[:4rowr the flope, and nod on the parterre. Pope. 
Inbrown'd with native bronze, lo ! Henly A * 
ope. 

DIuBR v'. v. a. [from ix and brue.] 
1. To ſteep; to ſoak; to wet much or 
long. Ibis ſeems indifferently written 


with n or em. I have ſuſtained both 
modes of writing. 
Thou mad'ſt many hearts to bleed 
Of mighty victors, with wide wounds embru'd, 
And by thy cruel darts to thee ſubdu'd, Spenſer. 
There ſtreams a ſpring of blood fo faſt 
From thoſe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face 
Of that accurſed caitiff, Daniel's Civil War. 
The mercileſs Turks, embrued with the Chril- 
tian blood, were weary of ſlaughter, and began 
greedily to ſeek after the ſpoil. LKnolles. 
At me, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 
Whoſe arrows in my blood their wings imbrue. 
| Sandys. 
Lucius pities the offenders, 
That would embrue their hands in Cato's Blood. 
| | Addiſon. 
Lo! theſe hands in murder are Imbru'd, 
Thoſe trembling feet by juſtice are purſu'd. Prior. 
There, where two ways in equal parts divide, 
The direful monſter from afar deſcry'd 
Two bleeding babes depending at her fide; 
Whoſe panting vitals, warm with life, ſhe draws, 
Ard in their hearts embrues her cruel claws. 
His virgin ſword ZEgyſthus' veins imbru'd ; 
The murd'rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood, 
Pope. 
A good man chuſes rather to paſs by a verbal in 
jury than imbrue his hands in blood. Clariſſa. 
2. To port; to emit moifture. Obſolete. 
Some bathed kifſes, and did oft embrue 


The ſugar'd liquor through his melting lips. F. Q. | 
[from brate.] Io 


To IMBRU'TE, v. a. 
degrade to brutality. 
I, who erſt contended 
With gods to fit the higheſt, am now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaſt ; and mix with beſtial lime, 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 
7% LDrERU“T E. v. 1. To fink down to bru- 
tality. 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Int2odies and 7mbrutes, till the quite loſe = 
The divine property of her firſt being. Milton. 
{to Ivvpu's. v. 2. [imbuo, Latin. This 


word, which ſeems wanting in our Jan- | 


guage, has been propoſed by ſeveral wri- 
ters, but not yet adopted by the reſt. 
ini, French, the participial adj. is 
only uſed.] To tincture deep; to im- 
bibe or ſoak with any liquor or die. 

| would render this treatiſe intelligible to every 


national man, however little verſed in ſcholaſtiek | 


ſeaming}; among whom I expect it will have a 
_ paſſage, than among thoſe that are deeply 
MMued with other principles. | Digby. 

ed 


1 
Clothes which have once been thoroughly ns 


vith black, cannot well afterwards be dy ed into | 


bg! ter colour, . Boyle. 
3 here the mineral matter is great, ſo as to take 
eye, the body appears imbued and tinctured with 

e colour. 
eus. V. a. [| bourſe, French. 

o ſtock with money. This ſhould be 
; : beg, from embourſer, Fr. | 
r . 3 LITY, u. J. [imitabilis, Latin. 
© quality of being imitable. 

. dies to the multifariouſneſs of this 7mita- 
e g wg 8 poſſibilities of being. Norris. 
l E. adj. [ imitabilis, Latin; inita- 

tle, French. ala 


Pope. | 


Mood ward. 


* 


% | 
IMM 
1. Worthy to be imitated ; deſerving to be 
copied. : 

How could the moſt baſe men, and ſeparate from 
all imitable qualities, attain to honour but by an ob- 
ſervant Naviſh courſe 7 Ratcigh, 

As acts of parliament are not regarded by moſt 
imitable writers, I account the relation of them im- 

proper for hiſtory. Hayward. 
2. Poſſible to bs imitated ; within reach of 
imitation. | 

The characters of men placed in lower ſtations 
of life, are more uſcful, as being imitable by greater 
numbers, Atterbury. 

To IMITATE. wv. a. [imitor, Latin; imiter, 

French, ] 

1. To copy; to endeaveur to reſemble. 

We intitate and practiſe to make ſwifter motions 
than any out of your mulkets. Bacon. 

Deſpiſe wealth, and imitate a god. Cowley. 

] would careſs ſome ftableman of note, 

And imitate his language and his coat. Man of Taſte. 
2. To counterfeit. 

This hand appear'd a ſhining ſword to wield, 
And that ſuſtain'd an imitated ſhield. Dryden's Æn. 

3. To purſue the courſe of a compoſition, 
ſo as to uſe parallel images and examples. 

For ſhame ! what, imitate an ode! Gay. 

ImiTA'TION. 2. f. [imitatio, Latin; imita- 
tion, French. |] | 

1. The act of copying; attempt to reſemble. 

2. That which is offered as a copy. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us plea- 
ſure, a lively imitation of it, either in poetry or 
painting, muſt produce a much greater; for both 
theſe arts are not only true imitations of nature, 
but of the beft nature, a Dryden. 

3. A method of tranſlating looſer than pa- 

raphraſe, in which modern examples and 
illuſtrations are uſed for ancient, or do- 
meſtick for foreign. 

In the way of imitation, the tranſlator not only 
varies from the 
as he fees occaſion ; and, taking only ſome general 
hints from the original, runs diviſion on the ground- 
work. | Dryden, 

I'MiTATIVE. adj. | imitativus, Latin. 

1. Inclined to copy; as, Man is an 7mative 
being. | 

2. Aiming at reſemblance ; as, Painting is 

an imitate art. 

3. Formed after ſome original. 

This temple, leſs in ſorm, wich equal grace, 
Was imitative of the firſt in Thrace. Drydeis. 
INMITAT TOR. 2. J. [Latin ; initateur, Fr.] 
One that copies another; one that en- 

deavours to reſemble another. 

Imitaters are but a ſervile kind of cattle, ſays the 
poet. | | Dryden. 

IMMa'cCULATE. adj. | immaculatus, Lat; 
immacule, French. ] 


1. Spotleſs; pure; undefiled. 


To keep this commandment immaculate and 


His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 
His love ſincere, his thoughts immaculate. Shakeſp. 
The king, whom catholicks count a ſaint-like 
and immaculate prince, was taken away in the flower 
of his age. | 
Were but my ſoul as pure | 
From other guilts as that, Heay'n did not hold 
One more immaculate, 
2. Pure; limpid. 
Thou clear, immacul/ats, and filver fountain, 
From whence this ſtream, through muddy paſſages, 


CON CY 


To IMMA/NACLE. S. 4. [from nmanacle.] 


To fetter; to confine. 
Thou can'ſt not touch the ſreedom of my mind 
Wich all thy charms, although this corporal rind 

| Thou haſt nad. 


2 


— 


words and fente, but forfakes them | 


dlameleſs, was to teach the goſpel of Chriſt. Hocker. | 


Bacon,. 


Denham's Sephy. | 


P : 
Brown's Vulgar Errourss. 


| Hath had his current and defil'd himſelf. Shake/p..f: 


Ilten. { , 
1 IvMaTta'e 


”M 


IMM 
| Imma'nz, adj. [immanis, Latin.} Vaſt; 
prodigiouſly great. 
'MMANENT. 4j. 
and mane, Latin. 
internal. 
Judging the infinite eſſence by our narrow ſelves, 
we aſcribe intellections, volitions, and ſuch like n- 
manent actions, to that nature which hath nothing 


in common with us. Glanville. 
What he wills and intends once, he willed and 


Intrinfick ; inherent ; 


to the very firſt notions we have of the infinite per- 
fections ot the Divine Nature to ſtate or ſuppoſe any 
new immanent act in God. South, 
Imma'niresT. adj. [iz and marnif;ft.] Not 
manifeſt ; not plain. Not in uſe. 
A time not much unlike that which was before 
time, immanifeft and unknown. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
IxNMA“NX ITV. z. . [immanitas, Lat.] Bar- 
barity; favageneſs 
It was both impious and unnatural, 
That ſuch immanity and bloody ſtri fe 


IMMARCE'S$1BLE., adj. [in and marceſca, 
Latin.] Unfading. Dict. 

Imma'xTIAL. adj. | in and martial.] Not 
warlike, 8 

My pow'rs are unfit, 

Myſelf ?m:martial, 

To Imma'sk, v. g. 
cover; to diſguiſe. 

I have caſes of buckram for the nonce, to in:mafh. 

our noted ourward garments. Shuteſpeare's Hey IV. 


Chapman's Odyſſey. 


and materia, Latin. ] 
1. Incorporeal; diſtin& from matter; void. 
of matter. 


glorious inhabitants of thoſe ſacred palaces, where 


ſhadow of matter for tears, diſcontentments, griefs,. 
and uncomiortable paſſions to work upon; but all. 


do dwell. 
As then the ſoul a ſubſtance hath alone, 

Beſides the body, in which ſhe is confined ; 
So hath ſhe not a body of her own, 

But is a ſpirit, and i material mind. 


heaven can be no heaven to us. 
No man that owns the exiſtence of an infinite 


that is, ſuch a thing as is immaterial, and does not 
contain any principle of corruption. Tillotſon, 


2. Unimportant ; without weight; 1mper- 


of barbarians; but ought to be utterly: 
rejected. : 

IMMATERIA'LITY..z./. [from immaterial. ] 
Incorporeity ; diſtinctneſs from body or 
matter. 


of a ſpirit, we infer its ?mmateria/ity, and thence ita 
immortality. 
IAMXNMATERIAILL v. adv. [from immaterial. ], 
In a manner not depending upon matter. 
The viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike not our ſenſes 
immateriaily ; but ſtreaming in corporal rays do carry 
with them the qualities of the object from whence 
they flow, and the medium through which hey pats,. 


ImMATE'RIALTZED. adj. from iz and a- 
teria, Latin.) Diſtin& from matter; in- 


corporeal. 


than our embodied ſouls can beat without laſũtude. 
F Glanv. Scegſiv. 


immanent, French; in. 


intended from all eternity; it being groſsly contrary . 


Should reign among proſeſſors of one faith. Shakeſp. 


[ and f. To 
INũMAT E'RIAL, adj. [ immateriel, French 3 8 | 


Angels are ſpirits material and intellectual, the 


there is nothing but light and immortality; no- 


joy, tranquillity, and peace, even ſor ever and ever, 


Hooker... 


Davies... 
Thoſe immaterial felicities we expect, ſuggeſt the 

neceſſity of preparing our appetites, without which 

Decay of Piety. 


ſpirit can doubt of the poſſibility of a finite ſpirit; 


tiaent; without relation. This ſenſe has. 
crept into the converſation and writings- 
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When we know cogitation is the prime attribute 


atis. 


Though aſſiduity in the moſt fixed cogitation be 
no trouble to immaterialized ſpirits, yet is it moi e 


SS 
40: 


IMM 


IMMATE'RIAUNESS. 7. . [from immaterial.) 
Diſtinctneſs from matter.. 

INM MATERIAT E. adj. [in and materia, Lat.] 
Not conſiſting of matter; incorporeal; 
wanting body. 

It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal 

and immateria!e, whereof there be in nature but fev , 

Bacor, 

After a long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, 

I interpoſe ſome object which is 7mmateriate, or leſs 

materiate ; ſuch as this of ſounds. Bacon. 
IMMATU'RE. adj. [immaturus, Latin. ] 

1. Not ripe. | 

2. Not perfect; not arrived at fulneſs or 

completion. | 

The land enterprize of Panama was an ill 


meaſured and immature counſel, grounded upon à 


falſe account, that the paſſages were no better ſor- 


tified than Drake had left them. Bacon. 
This is your time for faction and debate, # 

For partial favour, and permitted hate: 1 

Let now your immature diſſenſion ceaſe, 

Sit quiet. Dogden. 


3. Haſty ; early; come to paſs before the 
natural time. 
We are pleaſed, and call not that death immature, 
if a man lives *till ſeventy. Taylor. 
IxxNMA TUR EL x. adv. | from immature.] Too 
ſoon; too early; before ripeneſs or com- 
pletion. 
IMũMATVUREN ESS. Iz. . [from immature. | 
Id MAru'RI Tr. Unripeneſs ; incom- 
pleteneſs; a ſtate ſhort of completion. 
I might reaſonably expect a pardon from the in- 
_ genious for faults committed in an immaturity of age 
and judgment. Glanville. 
*IMMEABI'LITY. 2. . [7mmeabilis, Latin. 
Want of power to paſs. So it is uſed in 
the example ; but it is rather, incapabi- 
lity of affording paſſage. : 
From this phlegm proceed - white cold tumours; 
viſcidity, and conſequently immeability of the juices. 
Arbuthnot. 


JuMEA'SURABLE. adj, [in and meaſure.} | 


Immenſe; not to be meaſured ;- indefinite- 


ly extenſive. 

Churches reared up to an height immeaſurable, 
. and adorned with far more beauty: in their reſtora- 
tion than their founders before had given them. 
| | » Fleoher, 
From the ſhore | . 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 2 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. Nilion. 

Immeaſurable ſtrength they might behold 
In me, of wiſdom nothing more than mean. Afilton. 
What a glorious ſnow are thoſe beings entertained 


with, that can ſee ſuch tremendous objects wander- 


ing through thoſe immeaſurable depths of ether! 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
Nor friends: are there; nor veſſels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th*. *»v-meaſurable way. Pope's Odyſſ. 
{JvmmEA'sURABLY «Gd. from immeaſurable. ] 
Immenſely; beyond all meaſure. 
The Spaniards. immeaſurab/y bewail their dead. 


Spenſer. 
There ye ſhall be fed, and fill'd 
 Immeaſurably; all things ſhall be your prey. Milton. 
IN MECHANICAL. adj. | in and mechanical. | 
Not according to the laws of mechanicks. 
We have nothing to do to ſhow any thing that 
is immechanicgl, or not according to the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature. | 
Nothing will clear a head pofſeſfed- with in- 
mechanical notions. FAD Mead. 
*TMME'DIACY. z. J. [from immediate.) Per- 
ſonal greatneſs ; power of acting without 
dependance. This 1s a harſh word, and 
, Tenſe peculiar, I believe, to Shakeſpeare. 
He led our pow'rs, : 
+ Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon, 
The which immediacy may well ſtand up, 


Cbeyne. 
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IMMEDIATE. adj. [immediat, French; in 


and medins, Latin. 
1. Being in ſuch a ftate with reſpect to 


ſomething elſe as that there is nothing 


between them; proximate; with nothing 
intervening. | 

Moſes mentions the 27:mediate cauſes of the de- 
luge, the rains and the waters; and St. Peter men 
tions the more remote and fundamental cauſes, that 
conſtitution of the heapens. Burnet, 


2. Not acting by ſecond cauſes. 
| It is much to be aſcribed to the Immediate will 


of God, who giveth and taketh away beauty at his 
pleaſure.. Abbot. 
3- Inflant; preſent with regard to time. 
Prior therefore ſhould not, have written 
more immediate. 
Immediate are my needs, and my relief, 1 
Muſt not be toſt and turn'd to me in words, 7 
But find ſupply immediate. Shaleſp. Timon. 
Death denounc'd that day, 2 
Which he preſumes already vain, oat void, 
Becauſe not yet inflicted, as he fear'd, s 
By ſome immediate ſtroke. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
But ſhe, howe'er of vict'ry ſure, 
Contemns the wreath too long delay'd ; 
And arm'd 'with more immediate pow'r, 
Calls cruel filence to her aid. Prior. 
IMME'DIATELY. adv. | from immediate. ] 
1. Without the intervention of any other 


cauſe or event. | 
: God's acceptance of it, either immediately by 
himſelf, or mediately by the hands of the biſhop, 
is that which veſts the whole property of a thing 
in God. South, 
2. Inſtantly; at the time preſent ; without 
delay. 
Her father hath commanded her to ſlip 
Away with ſlender, and with him at Eaton | 
Immediately to marry. Shakeſpeaye. 
IMME'DIATENESS. 2. J. [from immediate. 
1. Preſence with regard to time. 


f 


* 


cauſes. 


Not to be healed; incurable. 


My griefs ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle and feſter, and gangrene SO 
To black mortiſicatiov. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
IMme/MORABLE. nd. | immemorabilis, Lat.] 
Not worth remembering. ; 
TMMEMO'RIAL. adj. [immemorial, French; 
in and memoria, Latin. ] Paſt time of 
memory; ſo ancient that the beginning 
cannot be traced. 

All the laws of this kingdom have ſome me- 
morials in writing, yet all have not their original 
in writing; for ſome obtained their force by in- 
memorial uſage or cuſtom. Hale. 

By a long immemorial practice, and preſcription 
of an aged thorough-paced hypocriſy, they come to 
believe that for a reality, which, at firſt practice 
of it, they themſelves knew to be a cheat, South. 
IMMENSE, adj. [immenſe, Fr. immenſus, 
Lat.] Unlimited; unbounded; infinite, 

O goodneſs infinite! goodneſs immenſe / 

That all this good of evil ſhall produce! Milton. 

As infinite duration hath no relation unto motion 
and time, ſo infinite or immenſe eſſence hath no 
relation unto body; but is a thing diſtin from 
all corporeal magnitude, which we mean when we 
ſpeak of immenſity, and of God as of an immenſe 
being. | : «Grew. 
ImMMe'NSELY. adv. [from immenſe.] In- 

finitely ; without meaſure, 2 

We ſhall find that the void ſpace. of our ſyſtem is 
immenſely bigger than all its corporeal maſs. Bentley. 
IMME'NSITY. %. /. | immenſite, French, | 
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2. Exemption from ſecond or intervening 


ö 
IMME'DICABLE. adj. [immedicabilis, Lat.] 


|IMme'ssION, . J. [immerſio, Latin; immer 
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Ny the power we find in ourſelves of repeatip 
as often as we will, any idea of ſpace, we got Pu 
idea of immen/ity. : "or 
He that will conſider the immenſity of this fabric 2 
and the great variety that is to be found in this in. 
conſiderable part of it which he has to do wit. 
may think that in other manſions of it there nr 
be other and different intelligent beings. 7 
All theſe illuſtrious worlds, 
And millions which the glaſs can ne'er deſcty 
Loſt in the wilds of vaſt immenj7ty, 85 
Are ſuns, are centers. Blackmore's Cegiig 
IMMENSURABI'LITY. 2. . [from inner. 
ſurable.] Impoſſibility to be meaſured. 
IMME/NSURABLE. adj. - and meyfurg. 
bilis, Latin.] Not to be meaſured. 
To EMME'RGE, v. 4. [immergo, Latin,] Ty 
put under water. 8 
IMME'RIT. z. J. [immerito, Latin.] Want 
of worth; want of deſert. This i, , 
better word than demerit which is now 
uſed in its ſtead. | 
When I receive your lines, and find there ex. 
preſſions of a paſſion reaſon and my own inmerir tell 
me it muſt not be for me. Sucking, 
To IMME'RSE. w. g. [immerſus, Latin. 
1, To put under water. 


2. To link or cover deep. 
He ſtood 
More than a mile /zmmers'd within the wood ; 
At once the wind was laid. Dryer, 
They obſerved that they were immerſed in their 
rocks, quarries, and mines, in the ſame manner 2; 
they are at this day found in all known parts of the 
world. 5 jr Godard, 
3. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual de. 
preſſion. | 
It is a melancholy reflection, that our county, 
which, in times of popery, was called the natin 
of ſaints, ſhould now have leſs appearance of f. 
ligion in it than any other neighbouring ſtate or 
kingdom; whether they be ſuch as continue fill 
immerſed in the errors of the church of Rome, or 
ſuch as are recovered out of them, Addiſ ns Freeb, 
We are prone to engage ourſelves with the bu- 
ſineſs, the pleaſures, and the amuſements of this 
world: we give ourſelves up too greedily to the pur- 
ſuit, and immerſe ourſelves too deeply in the en- 
joyments of them. Arterburg, 
It is impoſſible to have a lively hope in anotier 
life, and yet be deeply immerſed in the enjoyments 
of this. | Alle bin. 
IME “RSE. adj. [immerſus, Latin.] hu. 
ried; covered; ſunk deep. 
After long inquiry of things immerſe in mailers 
I interpoſe ſome object which is immateriate, & 
leſs materiate; ſuch as this of ſounds, that Us: 
intelle& may become not partial. Bac. 


Lite, 


ion, French. ] : 8 
1. The act of putting any body into 1 
fluid below the ſurface. | 

Achilles's mother is ſaid to have dipped 3 

when he was a child, in the river du.! * 

made him invvinerable all over, except!ns rr. 

part which the mother held in her band during i 
 4dmmer/ion. Addifen's Guara.th 
2. The ſtate of finking below the ſurface 

of a fluid. ; | 1 
3. The ſlate of being overwhelmed ot 

in any reſpect. | 

Nan — who, through the heat a 
luſts and paſſions, through the contagion 5 Tin 4 
ample, or too deep an immerſion in the aft 
life, ſwerve from the rules of their - 
yet would, upon extraordinary warning, ene 
to comply wirh them. , vi { 
IMMETHO'DICAL. adj. [i and me 
Confuſed ; being without regulanty; 
ing without method. n 
M. Bayle compares the anſwering 1 


And call felt your. brother, Shakeſp. King Lear, 


a. 


Vnbounded, greatneſs; infinity. 
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p, and becomes inviſible. Tiſor. 
IMeraHoDICALLY. adv. ¶ from vnnneibo- 
dical.] Without method; without or- 


Er. 
IyMINENCE. 2. . a 
ill impending; immediate or near 

ger. A word not in uſe. 

1 do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all imminence, that gods and men 
Addreſs their dangers in. 

IMMINENT. adj. [imminent, Fr. in- 
' minens, Latin.) Impending ; at hand; 
threatening. Always in an ill ſenſe, 
What dangars at any time are /mminent, what 
evils hang over our heads, God doth. know, and 
not we. Hooker. 
Three times to- day | 
You have defended me from imminent death. 


Theſe ſhe applies for warnings and 
Of evils imminent ; and on her knee 

Hath begg'd, that I will ſtay at home to-day. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


porte nts 


To them preach'd 
Converſion and repentance, as to ſouls 
In priſon, under judgments imminent... Milton. 

Men could not fail without imminent danger and 

inconveniencies. Pope. 
To IuNMI NOL E. v. 3. ix and mingle.] To 
mingle; to mix; to unite. 

Some of us, like thee, through ſtormy life 
Toil'd, tempeſt-beaten, ere we could attain. 

This holy calm, this, harmony of mind, 
Where purity and peace imming/e charms. 
Thomſon, 
IuuIxV“TION. 2. /. [from iinminno, Latin. 
Diminution ; decreaſe. 

Theſe revolutions are as exactly uniform as the 
earth's are, which could not be, were there any 
place for chance, and did not a Providence conti- 
nually overſee and ſecure. them from all alteration 
or imminutiun. Ray on the Creation. 

IMI1SCIBI'LITY, 2. fe. [from immiſcible.] 
Incapacity of being mingled. 

IM1'SCIBLE. ade [in and micible,} Not 
capable of being mingled. Clarifa. 

Tuwr'ss10N, . J. [immiſſio, Latin.] The 
act of ſending in; contrary to emiſſion. 

7% IMMI“ r. v. #. [immitto, Latin.] To 
ſend it. 

T1 Immi'X.. v. a. [in and mir.] To 
mingle. 5 

Samſon, with theſe Immixt, inevitably 5 
Pull'd down the ſame deſtruction on l:imfcif*' 

1 4 iOMAilton. 
iMMUXAaBLE. adj. [iz and wir.] Im- 
poſſible to be mingled. | 

Fill a glaſs ſphere.. with ſuch liquors as may be 
clear, . the ſame colour, and immixabie. Wilkins. 

IVosTLITx. 2. / [ inimobilite, French, 
from 7mbilis, Latin.) Unmoveable- 
neſs; want of motion; refiſtance to mo- 

dion. : 

| The courſe of fluids through the vaſcular ſo- 
lids muſt in time harden the fibres, and abolith 
many of the canals; from whence. drineſs, weak- 
wl5, 7cbility, and debility of thi vital force. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

[ immodere, Fr. ime 

] Exceflive; exceeding 


IMMO'DERATE. adj. 
noderatus, Lat. 
the due mean. . | 
Vr means, very effectual for the preſervation 
©: health, is a quiet and ehearful mind, not afflict- 
td with violent 
erate cares. 


In an exceſſive degree. 
Pmedergtely ſhe weeps for Tybalt's death. 


ſ 


Shakeſp. 


/. [from imminent] Any 


| r. Wanting 


j 


Shakeſpeare. 


paſſions, or diſtracted with immo | | 
Ray on the Creation. | 


2 | | 
MMo'DERATELY. adw,.[ from immoderate.] | 


we * a * a * 
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IMM 
The heat weakened more and more the arch of 
the earth, ſucking out the moiſture that was the 

cement of its parts, drying it immoderately, and 

chapping it. ; Burnet's Theory. 
IMmopera'TION. 2. / [ immoderation, Fr. 
from immoderate.] Want of moderation; 
exceſs. | | 
IMmo'DesT, adj. [immodeſie, Fr. in and 
modeſt. | : 
ſhame ; wanting delicacy or 
chaſtity, | 
She railed at herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be ſo im- 


; modeſt to write to one that ſhe knew would flout her. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
2, Unchaſte ; impure. 
Immodeſt deeds you hinder to be wrought 
But we proſcribe.the leaft.inmodeft thought, Dryd. 
*Tis.needful that the moſt immodeſt word 

Be loox*d upon and learu'd ; which once attain'd, 

Cames to no farther uſe 

But to be known and hated. Shakeſpeare, 

Immodeſi words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of ſenſe. Roſcommon, 
4. Unreaſonable ; exorbitant; arrogant. 
IMMo'DeESTY. 7. .. | ;7Mmedeſize, Fr. from 

immedeſt, | Want of modeſty ; indecency. 

It was a piece of !/mmodygy. Pope. 
To/MMOLATE. wv. a. [immolo, Lat. im- 
moler, Fr.] 
1. To ſacrifice; to kill in ſacrifice. 


duced fo live in want, theſe coſtly trifles ſo engroſſing 
all that they can ſpare, that they frequently enough 
are forced to immolate theirown deſires to their vanity. 
Boyle 
2, To offer in ſacrifice. 


| Now immolate the tongues, and miythe wine, 


Sacred to Neptune, and the pow'rs divine. Pape. 
IMMOLA'TION. 2. /. | immolation, Fr. from 
 immolate. | 
1. The act of ſacrificing. 

In the picture of the imms/ation of Iſaac, or 
Abraham facriticing his ſon, Iſaac is deſcribed as a 
little boy. Browns 

2. A ſacrifice offered. 

We make more barbarous immelations than 
the molt ſavage heathens. Decay of Piety. 
IX MOMENT. adj. [in and moment. | 
* Trifling ; of no importance or value. 
A barbarous word. 

| I fome-lady-trifles have reſerv'd, - 

- Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity” 
As we greet modern friends withal, Shakeſpeare. 
IMMo'RAL. adj. [in and moral. ]-. 

1. Wanting regard to the laws of natural 

religion; as, a flatterer of vice is an im- 

moral man. 


—— 


deſertion. of a calumniated friend 1s an 
immoral action. 

IMMmora'LITY. 2. /. [from immoral. 
Diſhoneſty ; want of virtue ; contrariety 
to virtue. | : | 

Such men are put into the commiſſion of the peace 
who encourage the groſſeſt immoralities, to whom 
all the'bawds of theward pay contribution; Swift, 


IMMORTAL. adj. | immortalis, Lat.] 

1. Exempt from death; being never to die. 
To the king eternal, 51mortal, .inviſible, the 

only wiſe God, be glory tor ever. 1 Tims i. 17. 
Her body fleeps in Capulet's: monument, 

And her immortal parts with angels lives. Shak. 
There was an opinion in groſs, that the ſoul was 

immortal. 

The Paphian queen, 

With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 
Like terror did among th' i»”mortats breed, 
Taught by her wound that goddeſſes may pled 2 

aber. 


Theſe courtiers.of applauſe being oftentimes re- 


\ 


2. Contrary to honeſty ; diſhoneſt: * as, 


Abbet's Deſcription of the World. 
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2. Never- ending; perpetual. ; 
Give me my robe, put on my crown : I have 
Immortal longings in me. : Shakeſpe 
IxMORTALLIT V. 2. /. ſwmmortalits, Fr. 
from immortal. by” 
1. Exemption from death; life never to 


end. 
This corruptible ſhall put on incorrvption, and 
this mortal, immortality. Corinth. 
Quaff immortality, and joy. Milton. 
He th* immortality of ſouls proclaim'd, | 
Whom th' oracle of men the wiſeſt nam'd. 
| | Denham. 
His exiſtence will of itſelf continue ſor ever, unlets 
it be deſtroyed; which is impoſſible, from the im- 
mutability of God, and the nature of his immor- 
tality. | C heyne. 
When we know cogitation is the prime attribute 
of a ſpirit, we infer its immateriality, and thence 
its immoxtality. | Watts, 
2. Exemption from oblivion. _ 
IMMo'RTALLY. adv, | from the adjective.] 
So as never to die. : 
To IMMO'RTALIZE. v. a. [immortaliſer, . 
Fr. from immortal. | 
1. To make immortal; to 


exempt from death. 
For mor tal things deſire their like to breed, 

That ſo they may their kind immortalize, Davis,. 

2. Io exempt from oblivion, * 


* 


perpetuate; to 


Drive them from Orleans, and be i-:mortaliz'd. 
| | Shakeſpeare ' 
To Imvo'tTALIZE. v. 2. To become 


immortal. "This word 
liar to Pope. - | 
Fix the year preciſe, 
When Britiſh bards begin t'!mmortalize, Popes: - 
IMMo'RTALLY. adv. [from immortal.) 
With exemption from death; without 


end ö 


is, I think, pecu- 


There is your croun; 
And he that wears the crown rally, . 
Long guard it yours ! beh. Henry IV. 

What pity 'tis that he cannot wallow inmur- 

tally in his ienſual pleaſures: Beuiley. 
IMMo'v XBL E. adj. ¶ in and moveable, | 
) — 
1. Not to be forced from its place. 
We ſhall not queſtion his removing the earth, 
. when he finds an immutable baſe to place his engine 
AE. -... 988 Brown, 
2. Not liable to be carried away; real in 
When an executor meddtes with the immoval/s + 
eſtate, before he has ſeized on the moveable goods, 
it may be then appealed from the execution of ſen- 
_ , tence. - Aytiffe's Parergons 
3. Unſhaken; unaffected. 
b How much happier is he, who, centring on 
= himſelf, remains movable, and ſmiles at the 
madneſs of the dance about him! Dryden 
IM MOV ALV. adv. [from immovable.. 
In a ſtate not to be ſhaken. | 
4 Immcvably firm to their duty, when they could 
have no proſpect of reward. Atterbury, 
Imuu'niTY. 2. J. | immunite, Fr. immunie 
- 1as, Lat.] 
1. Difcharge from any obligation. 

Of things harmleſs whatſoever there is, which 
the whole church doth obferve, to argue for any 
man's immunity trom -obferving the ſame, it were 

a point of moſt inſolent maduels. Hackers 
2. Privilege; exemption from onerous du- 
. ties. 
Granting great immunities to the commons, they 
prevailed fo far as to cauſe Palladius to be pro- 
claimed ſueceſſor. Sidney. 
Simon ſent to Demetrius, to the end he ſhould 
ob give the land. an immunity, becauſe all that Tryphon 
did was to ſpoil, 1 Mac. xili. 34. 

The laity invidiouſly aggravate the rights and 
immunities of the cleigy. Spratt*s Serinons, 


© Shakeſpeare. | : 


3 . Freedom . 


* — 


IMF 


rehenſions entertain the antidotal 
2 5 conceiving only in that land 
Brown. 


3. Freedom, 
Common 
condition of 
an immunity from venomous creatures. 
But this annex d condition of the crown, 
Immunity from errors, you diſown. 

To Immu're. v. 3. [in and murus, Lat. 
emurer, old French, ſo that it ay 
be written emmwure.] To incloſe within 
walls; to canfine; to ſhut up; to 1m- 
priſon, 

Pity, you ancient ſtones, theſe tender babes, 
Whom env 5 
One of theſe three contains her heav'nly picture; 
And ſhall I think in filver ſhe's immur'd! Shak. 
At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was not im- 
murcd with a wooden veſſel, but he did counte - 
nance the landing in his long-boat, Wotton. 
Lyſimachus immur'd it with a wall. Sandys. 
Though a foul fooliſh priſon her immure 
On earth, ſhe, when eſcap'd, is wiſe and pure, 
Denham. 

IMMmu're. 2. / [from the verb.] A wall; 

an incloſure, as in Shakeſpeare, but per- 


haps no where elſe. 
Their vow is made 
To ranſack Troy; within whoſe ſtrong immures 
"The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, | 
With wanton Paris ſleeps. Shakeſpeare. 
Inmvu'sICAL. ad. [iz and 2 
Inharmonious; wanting proportion of 


ſound. 

All ſounds are either muſical, which are ever 
equal, or immujical, which are ever unequal, as the 
vaice in ſpeaking, and whilperings. Bacon's 

We conſider the immufical note of all ſwans we 
ever beheld or heard of. Brown. 

JumuTaBiiiTY. z. /. [| Immntabilitas, 
Lat. immutabilite, Fr. from immutable. | 
Exemption from change ; invariableneſs ; 


unchangeableneſs. 
The immutability of God they ſtrive unto, by 
working after one and the fame manner. Floober. 
His exiftence will of itielf continue for ever, unleſs 
it be deſtroyed ; which is impoſſible, from the im- 
mutability of God. | Che yne. 
IMMU'TABLE, adj. | immutabilis, Lat.] 
Dnchangeable; invariable ; unalterable. 
By two immutable things, in which it was im- 
poſſible for God to lye, we have a ſtrong conſolation. 
| Heb. vi. 
Thy threat'nings, Lord, as thine, thou may' ſt 
revoke; | 
But if 7mmutable and fix'd they ſtand, 
Continue ſtill thyſelf to give the ſtroke, 
And let not foreign foes opprefs thy land. Dryden. 
IMMuTABLY. adv. [from immutable. 


Unalterably ; invariably ; unchangeably. 
His love is like his eſſence, immutably eternal. 
Boyle. 
I». z. /. [imp, Welſh, a ſhoot, a ſprout, 
a ſprig. ] | | | 
1. A fon; the offspring; progeny. 
That noble 7»»p your ſon. 
Lerd Cromwell to King Henry. 
And thou, moſt dreadtul % of higheſt Jove, 
Fair Venus? ſon. Fairy Queer. 
The tender imp was weancd from the teat. 
Fairfax. 
A lad of life, an imp of fame Shakteſp. Henry V. 
2. A ſubaltern devil; a puny devil. In 
this ſenſe tis ſtill retained, | 


Such we deny not to be the imps and limbs of 
Satan. | 26k, 
The ſerpent after long debate, irreſolute 
Ot thoughts revolv'd, his final ſentence choſe, 
Fit veſſel, fitteſt imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark ſuggeſtions hide 5 
Trom ſharpeit fight. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
As ſoon as you can hear his knell, 
This god on earth turns d in hell; 
And, lo! his miniſters of ſtate, 
"Transform's to imps, his levee wait. 
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Dryden. ; 


hath immur'd within your walls! Shaks| 


To IMPA'IR. w. 1. 


Swift. | 
þ 
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To IMF. v. a. [impio, to engraff, Welſh.] 
To lengthen or enlarge with any *. 
adſcititious, It is originally a term uſe 
by falconers, who ir a hawk's wing 
with adſcititious feathers. . 

If then we ſhall ſhake off our ſlaviſh yoke, 
Imp out our drooping country's broken wi 


| Shake are. 
New rebellions raiſe 
Their hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 
Her broken league to ip her ſerpent wings. 
"Y | ge Milton. 
Help, ye tart ſatyrifts, to imp my rage 
With all the — that ſhould Ship this age. 
Cleavel. 
With cord and canvaſs from rich Hamburgh ſent, 


His navy's molted wings he imp once more, Dryd. | 


New creatures riſe, 
A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs ; 
»Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with 
wings, N 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ſtings. 
Dryden. 
The Mercury of heav'n, with ſilver wings 
Impt for the flight, to overtake his ghoſt. 
Southern, 
To Ir Ac T. V. a. [impatzus , Lat.] To 
drive cloſe or hard. 
They are angular ; but of what particular figure 
is not eaſy to determine, becauſe of their being im- 
pacted fo thick and confuſedly together. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 
and paint.] To 
Not 


To Iu PAINT. v. a. [in 
aint; to decorate with colours. 


in uſe. 

Never yet did inſurrection want 
Such water- colours to impaint his cauſe. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To IqTA“IX v. a, ſempirer, to make 
worſe, French. inner.] To dimi- 
niſh; to injure; to make worſe; to 

leflen in quantity, value, or excellence. 
To change any ſuch law, muſt needs, with the 
common fort, impair and weaken the force of thoſe 
grounds whereby all laws are made effectual. 


Objects divine 
Muſt needs impair, and weary human ſenſe. Milton. 
That ſoon refreſh'd him weary'd, and repair'd 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impair'd, 
Or thirſt, . Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd, 
Nor was the work #mpair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th* approaches of too warm a ſun. Pope. 
In years he ſeem'd, but not impair'd by years. 


Hoher. 


worn out. | 
Fleſh may impair, quoth he; but reaſon can re- 
pair. F. N. 


Id A“IR. z. /. [from the verb.] Diminu- 


tion; decreaſe. Not uſed. 

A loadſtone, kept in undue poſition, that is, 
not lying on the meridian, or with its poles in- 
verted, receives in longer time impair in activity 
and exchange of faces, and is more powerfully pre- 
ſerved by fite than duſt of ſteel. Brown. 

Id AIXM ENT. 2. . [from impair. ] Di- 
minution; injury. 

His poſterity, at this diſtance, and after ſo per- 
petual impairment, cannot but condemn the poverty 
of Adam's conception, that thought to obſcure him- 
ſelf from his Creator in the ſhade of the garden. 

Brown's Fulgar Erreuvs. 
IMeA'LPABLE. adj. [impalpable, Fr. in 
and palpable. ] Not to be perceived by 


pu. | | 
If beaten into an impalpable powder, when 
poured out, it will emulate a liquor, by reaſon that 
the ſmallneſs of the parts do make them eaſy to be 
put into motion. | Boyle. 
„ IMya'RapiIsr, v. a [imparadiſare, 


Italian] To put in a place or ſtate re- | 


Pope. 
To be leſſened or] 
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This luparad gd neighbourhgod made Zelmarys 


foul cleave unto her, both through the ; 
. her body, and the apparel Which did Pa 
All my fouls be __ 

Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 

I underſtand, and grow, and ſee, Dong 
Thus theſe two, | * 
aradis'd in one another's arms, 

The happier Eden, (hall enjoy their fill 

Of bliſs on bliſs. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 


Imra'rITY. . . [ imparitas, in par, Lat.] 
1. Inequality; diſproportion. 

Some bodies are hard, ſome ſoft: the heldneſt 
is cauſed chiefly by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, and 
their imparity with the tangible parts, * 

2. Oddneſs; indiviſibility into equal part, 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit a 
the lateral diviſion of man, by even an odd; andfo 
by parity or /mparity of letters in men's names, lo 
determine misfortunes on either fide of their bodies 
. Brown's Vulgar Erruuri, 

To ITA Rk. v. 3. [in and part.] Ty 
incloſe with a park; to ſever from x 
COMMON. 

To IMPART. v. g. [impartior, Lat.] 

1. To grant; to give. 

High ſtate and honours to others impart, 

But give me your heart. | Dender. 

2. To make known; to ſhow by words 0 
tokens. | | 

Gentle lady, 
When firſt I did impart my love to you, 
1 freely told you, all the wealth I had | 

| Ran in my veins. SOhakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
As in conſeſſion the revealing is for the eaſe of 

a man's heart, ſo ſecret men come to the know- 

ledge of many things, while men rather diſchaye 
than impart their minds. Bacin, 
| Thou to me thy thoughts 

Waſt wont, I mine to thee was wont t' rs. 
| | Mitten, 

3. To communicate; to grant as to a pu- 


taker. | : 

I find thee knowing of thyſelf; 
Expreſling well the ſpirit within thee free, 
My image, not imparted to the brute. - Millir. 
IMmPaſrRTIAL. adi. [impartial, Fr. in and 
partial. Equitable; free from regard to 

party; indifferent; diſintereſted; equal in 
diſtribution of juſtice; juſt. It is uſed 


zs well of actions as perſons: an if. 


tial judge; an impartial ſentence. 
Succeſs I hope, and fate I cannot fear: 
Alive or dead, I ſhall deſerve a name; 
Jove is impartial, and to both the ſame. Dada, 
IMPARTIA'LITY. . J. [impartialite, F. 
from impartial. Equitableneſs; juliice; 
indifference. | 
A pious and well diſpoſed wil! gives not only 
diligence, but alfo impartiality to the underitanding 
in its ſearch into religion, which is abſolute'y fe. 
ceſſary to give ſucceſs unto our inquiries into, truth; 
it being ſcarce poſſible for that man to «lt the 
mark, whoſe eye is fill glancing upon 3 
beſide it. 3 wo) 
IMPA'RTIALLY. adv. [from impart, 
Equitably; with indifferent and unbiate 
judgment; without regard to party of if. 


tereſt; juſtly ; honeſtly. 3 
Since the Scripture promiſes-gternal happine® a 
' pardon of fin, upon the ſole cot ition ot go .. 
ſincere obedience, it is evident, that he on ce 
ſuch a pardon, whoſe coalcienc? 
him that he has performer - 
(. 


[impartible, Fr. fron 


plead a title to 
impartially tells 
required condition. 
IMPA'RTIBLE. ad. 
12 Communicable; to be con _ 
or wed. This word is elegant 
though uſed by few writers. 
The fame body may be conceived to be more 


ſembling paradiſe in felicity. 
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Tur a's8ABLF. adj. [in and paſſable,) Not 
to be paſſed; not admitting paſſage; im- 
rvious. ; 

There are in Ameriga many high and * able 
mountains, which are very rich. aleigb. 

Over this gul * 
Impaſſable, impervious; let us tr, 
Lot a path from hell to that new wall. Milton. 

When Alexander would have paſſed the Ganges, 
he was told by the Indians that all beyond it was 
eicher impaſſable marſhes, or ſandy deſarts. Temple. 

IM aSSIBI'LITY. 2. fe [impaſſibilite, Fr. 
from impaſſible, | Exemption from ſuffer- 
ing; inſuſceptibility of injury from ex- 
rernal things, | 

Two divinities might have pleaded their prero- 
gative of impaſſibility, or at leaſt not have been 
wounded by any mortal hand. Dryden Zn. Dedic, 

IMea'ss1BLE. adj. [impaſſible, Fr. in and 
palſio, Latin.] Incapable of ſuffering ; 
exempt from the agency of external cauſes; 
exempt from pain. | 

If the upper ſoul check what is conſented to 
by the will, in compliance with the fleſh, and can 
then hope that, after a few yeargof ſenſuality, that 
rebellious ſervant ſhall be eternally caſt off, drop into 
a perpetual impaſſible nothing, take a long progreſs 
into a land where all things are forgotten, this would 
be ſome colour. Hammond. 

Secure of death, I ſhould contemn thy dart, 
Though naked, and impaſſible depart. Dryden. 

IurA“ssIBLEEN ESS. 2. /. [from impaſſuble, | 
Impaſſibility; exemption from pain. 

How ſhameleſs a partiality is it, thus to reſerve 
all the ſenſualities of this world, and yet ery out 
for the impa/ſibleneſs cf the next? Decay of Piety. 

Ine a's810NED. adj. [in and paſſion. | Dil- 

ordered by paſſion. 8 

So, ſtanding, movi 1g, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all impaſſion'd, thus began, Milton. 


Iura'ss1vE. adj. [in and pave. ] Exempt 


from the agency of external cauſes, 
She told him what thoſe empty phantoms were, 


Forms without bodies, and impafrve air. Dryd, En. 


Pale ſuns, unfelt at diſtance, roll away; 

And on th' impaſſtve ice the lightnings play. Pope. 
Tzpa'srED. adj. [i and paſte. ] Concreted 
as into paſte. This word is not in uſe. 

| Horribly trickt 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
Bax'd and impaſted with the parching fires. Shakeſp. 
IMI ATTIE NOE. 2. J. [ impatience, Fr. im- 
patientia, Lat.] | 
4, Inability to ſuffer pain; rage under ſuf- 
fering. 
All the power of his wits has given way to his In- 
Patience, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The experiment I refolved to make was upon 
thought, and not raſhneſs or impatience. Temple. 
2. Vehemence of temper; heat of paſſion. 
3. Inability to ſuffer delay ; eagerneſs. 
Tu A'TIENT, adj. [impatient, Fr. impatiens, 
3 
. Not able to endure; incapable: to bear: 
with /. 5 | 
Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than exceſs of praiſe. Pope, 
2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 
The tortur'd ſavage turns around, 
And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound. 
Dryden. 


3. Vehemently agitated by ſome painful 
paſſion; with at before the occaſion : 
with of impatience is referred more to 
the thing, with ar to the perſon. | 


To be impatient at the death ofa perſon, con- 
cerning whom it was certain he muſt die, is to 
mourn becauſe thy friend was not born an angel. 


3 Taylor's Rule of living hol a 
4. Hot; hafte Taylor) Rule of living 1 


Vo Ly Is ; * 


IMP. 
to be informed of the matter that lies before him. 
1 Addiſon's Spectator. 
5. Eager; ardently deſirous; not able to 
endure delay: with for before the thing 
deſired. | 

The mighty Cæſar waits his vital hour, A 

Impatient for the world, and aw. his 1 ou 
Jaden. 
On the ſeas prepar'd the veſſel ſtands ; 5 
Th' impatient mariner thy ſpeed demands. 
ImyAa/TIENTLY. adv. [from impatien 
1. With rage, under uneaſineſs. 
2. Paſſionately ; ardently. * 

He conſidered one thing ſo impatiently, that he 
would not admit any thing elſe to be worth con- 
ſideration. i Clarendon. 

Y Eagerly'; with great deſire, 
To IMPA/TRONIZE, v. 3. [impatroniſer, Fr. 


Pepe. 


4 


the power ef any ſeigniory. 
is not uſual. 
The ambition of the French king was to im- 
patronize himſelf of the dutchy. Bacon s Henry VII. 
To IMPA'WN, wv. @ [in and pawn] To 
impignorate; to pawn; to give as a 
pledge; to pledge. 
Go to the king, and let there be ?mpawr'd 
Some ſurety for a ſafe return again. Shak, Henry IV. 
Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall invite us to 
Therefore take heed how you ini our perſon, 
How you awake our ſleeping ſword of war. Sha#e/p. 


To IMPEACH. v2. | empecher, 1 7 
1. To hinder; to impede, This ſenſe 1s 
little in uſe. | 
Each door he opened without any breach; 
There was no bar to ſtop, nor toe him to impeach. 


'This word 


His ſons did impeach his journey to the Holy 
Land, and vexed him all the days of his liſe. Davies. 
If they will impeach the purpoſes of an army, 
which they have no reaſon to think themſelves able 
to reſiſt, they put themſelves out of all expectation 
of mercy. Hayward. 
A defluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. 
* - Hawel. 
2. To accuſe by public authority. 
They were both impeached by a houſe of com- 
mons. Addiſen. 
Great diſſentions were kindled between the 
nobles and commons on account of Coriolanus, 
whom the latter had impeached, Swift. 
Ir EACH. 2. . [from the verb.] Hin- 
drance; let; impediment. 
Why, what an intricate 7mpeach is this! 
If here you hous'd him, here he would have been; 
If he were mad, he would not plead fo coldly. 
Shakeſpeare. 
ImrE/ACHABLE, adj. [from impeach. ] Ac- 


cuſable ; chargeable. 

Had God omitted by poſitive laws to give re- 
ligion to the world, the witdom of his providence 
had been imzpeachable. Grew. 

IMPE'ACHER, 2. . [from impeach.) An 
accuſer; one who brings an accuſation 
againſt another, i 

Many of our fierceſt impeachers would leave the 

delinquent to the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. 
| Gov. of the Tongue, 
IMPEACHMENT. . J. [from impeach. ] 
1. Hindrance; let; impediment; obſtruc- 

Tell us what things, during your late con- 
tinuance there, are molt offenſive, and the greateſt 
im peachment to the good government thereof. 

: — Spenſer on Ireland. 
- Tell thy king. I do not ſeek him now; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais, 
Without impeachment. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Neither is this acceſſion of neceſſity any impeach- 


The. patient man will not give himſelf time 


in and patronize. | To gain to one's felt | 


. Sper er, | 


men to Cliriſtian liberty A enſnaring of men's can. 
ſciences, "LO | Sanderf, 
2, Public accuſation ; charge preferred. 
The king, provok'd to it by the queen 


wy queen. 
Devis'd impeachments to ĩimpriſon him. Shak. R. III. 


The lord Somers, though his accuſers would 
gladly have dropped their impeuchment, was inſtant 
with them for the proſecution. Addiſon. 

The conſequences of Cariolanus's impeachment 
had like to have been fatal to their ſtate. Swift, 

ToIMPE'ARL. v. g. [in and pearl. as 
1. Jo form in reſemblance of pearls, 

Innumerable as the ſtars of night, 

Or ſtars of morning, dewdrops, which the ſun 
Impearls on every leaf, and ev'ry low're Milton. 
2. Jo decorate as with pearls, 

The dews of the merning impearl every thorn, 
and ſcatter diamonds on the verdant mantle of the 
earth. _ Digby to Pope. 

IMPECCABI'LITY. 2. /. [ impeccabrlite, Fr. 
from impeccable, ] Exemption from fin; 
exemption from failure. . 

Infallibility and 7peccadility are two of his ate 

tributes. | Pope. 

IMre'cCcABLE. adj. [impeccable, Fr. in and 
pecco, Lat.] Exempt from poſſibility of 
ſin. 

That man pretends he never commits any act 
prohibited by the word of God, and then that were 
a rare charm to render him impeccable, or that 
is the means of conſecrating every tin of hi:, 

5 Hammond on Fundamentals. 
To ImPz'Dg. v. a. | 7mpedio, Lat.] To 
hinder; to let; to obſtruct. 


All the forces are muſtered to impede its paſſage. _ 


" Dec, of P » 

The way is open, and no flop to force 
The ſtars return, or to /mpede their courſe, 

8 Crecob. Manil, 

Ire“ DIMENT. . /. Im peine utum, Lat.] 
Hindrance; let; impeachment; obſtruc- 
tion; oppoſition. 

The minds of begtts grudge not at their bodies 
comfort, nor are their ſenſes letted from enjoying 
their objects: we have the /mprdiments of henoury 
and the torments of conſcience. Sidney. 

What impediments there are to hinder it, and 
which were the ſpcedieſt way to remove them. 

Hooker, 

The. life is led moſt happily wherein all virtue 

is exerciſed without impediment or let. Healer. 
But for my tears, 

The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech, | 

I had foreftall'd this dear and deep rebuke. Shakeſp, 
May 1 never 

To this good purpoſe, that ſo fairly ſhews, 

Dream of impediment Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

They bring one that was deaf, and had an 
impediment in his ſpeech. Mark, vii. 32. 
Fear is the greateſt impediment to martyrdom; 
and he that is overcome by little arguments of 
pain, will hardly conſent to looſe his lite with tore 
ments. Taylor's Rute of living holy, 

Free from th* impediments of light and noiſe, 
Man, thus retir'd, his nobler thoughts emplo > | 

Aller. 

To IMPE'L. v. a. [impello, Lat.] To drive 

on towards a point; to urge forward; to 
preſs on. 

So Mirrah's mind, impel/'d on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryden. 

The ſurge Impell d me on a craggy coaſt. Hope. 

Propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails. Pope's Odyffa 
A mightier pow'r the ftrong direction lends, 
And ſev'ral men izpels to fev'ral ends; 
This drives them conſtant to a certain coaſt. Pope, 


Impe'LLENT. . . [Iimtellens, Lat.] An 
impulſive power; a power that drives 
forward, | 


How ſuch a variety of motions ſhould be regularly 
managed, in ſuch a wilderneſs of paſſages, by mere 


blind impellents and material conyeyances, I have 
not the leaſt conjecture, Glaxv. 
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| IMP. 
N IMPEND v. z. U impendeo, Lat.] 


1. To hang over. | 
Deſtruction ſure o'er all your heads impernds;z 
Ulyſſes comes, and death his ſteps attends, Pope. 
2. To be at hand; to preſs nearly, It is 
uſed in an ill ſenſe. 
It expreſſes our deep ſorrow for our paſt fins, and 
our lively ſenſe of God's impending wrath. 
Smalridge's Sermons. 
No ſtory I unſold of publick woes, 
Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope's Odyſſ. 
IT END ENT. adj. | impendens, Lat.] Im- 
minent; hanging over; preſſing cloſely. 


In an ill ſenſe. 

If the evil feared or Inpendent be a greater ſen- 
fible evil than the good, it over-rules the appetite to 
averſation. | ale. 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen's glorious plain 
Place Ormond's duke: imperndext in the air 
Let his keen ſabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 

Imyr 'NDENCE. », /. [from impendent. | 
The ſtate of hanging over; near ap- 


roach. 

Good ſometimes is not ſafe to be attempted, by 
reaſon of the imperdence of a greater ſenſible e 

Ia Os 

IMPENETRABITITY, 2 . | impenctrabzlite, 

Fr. from impenetrable, ] | 
I. Quality of not being pierceable, or per- 

meable. 

All bodies, ſo far as experience reaches, are ei- 
ther hard, or may be hardened ; and vie have no 
other cvidence of univertal imperetrability, beſides 
a large experience, without an experimental ex- 
ception. ; Newton's Optics. 

2. Inſuſceptibility of intellectual impreſſion. 

IMPENETRABLE. ad;. { impenetrable, Fr. 
impenetrabilis, Lat.] | 

1. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by 


aay external force. 
With hard'ning cold, and forming heat, 
The cyctops did their ſtrokes repeat, 
Before th* impenetrable ſhield was wrought. Diyden. 
2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 
Deep into ſome thick covert would I run, 
Impenectrable to the ſtars or ſun. Dryden, 
The mind frights itfelf with any thing reflected 
on in groſs: things, thus offered to the mind, 
carry the ſhew of nothing but difficulty in them, 
and are thought to be wrapped up in impenetrable 
obſcurity. Locke. 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 


4. Not to be affected; not to be moved. 


\ 


It is the moſt impenetxable cu 
That ever kept with men, 
Let him alone; 

Ill follow him no more with bootleſs prayers. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Some will never believe a propoſition in divini- 
?y, if any thing can be ſaid againſt it: they will 
de credulous in all affairs of life, but impenetrable 
by a ſermon of the goſpel. Taylor. 

Lyet'NETRABLY. adv. [from impenetrable.) 
With bhardnefs to a degree incapable of 


impreſſion. 
Blunt the ſenſe, and fit it for a {kull 
Ot ſolid proof, imperetrably dull. Pope. 
IdPENITENCE. I 2. [impenitence, Fr. 
IAT ENITENCY. i and peritence.] Ob- 
dutacy; want of remorſe for crimes; fi- 
nal diſregard of God's threatenings or 
mercy. Hs 
Where one man ever eomes to repent, a thoufand 
end their days in final inpenitence. South, | 
Bete the revelation of the goſpel the wickedneſs 
and impenitency of the heathens was a much more 
excuſeable thing, becauſe they were in a great mea- 
Lure ignorant of the rewards of another life. 
Tillatſon. 
He will advance from one degree of wickedneſs 
and impenitence to another, till at laft he becomes 


% 


© 


ſuit he hath of favour and mercy not granted. 


the ſame habit utterly ceaſe. 


hardened without remorley - Rogers. 
ö ; 


IMP 


InyrxtrText. adj. Iimpenilent, Fr. in and 


genitent.] Finally negligent of the duty 


of repentance; obdurate. 


Our Lord in anger hath granted ſome impenitent | 


men's requeſt; as, on the other fide, the apoſtle's 


* Hooker. 
They dy'd 
Impenitent, and left a race behind 
Like to themſelves. Milton. 


When the reward of penitents, and puniſhment 
of impenitents, is once aſſented to as true, tis im- 


poſſible but the mind of man ſhould wiſh for the one, | 


and have diſlikes to the other. Hammond. 


ImpE/nITENTLY, adv. [from impenitent. | 


Obdurately ; without repentance. = 
The condition required of us is a conſtellation 


of all the goſpel graces, every one of them rooted in 


the heart, though mixed with much weakneſs, and 
perhaps with many fins, fo they be not wilfully, 
and impenitently lived and died in. Hammond. 
What crowds of theſe, imperitently bold, 
In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 


Still run on poets ! Pope. 


Imre'nxous. adj. [ and penna, Tatin, ] 
This word is conveni- 


Wanting wings. 
ent, but, I think, not uſed. 


It is generally received an earwigg hath no wings, 
and is reckoned amongſt i εn⁰]i inſets, but he 
that ſhall, with a needle, put aſide the ſhort aad | 


ſheathy caſes on their back, may draw forth two 
wings, larger than in many flies. Brown. 


I'MPERATE. adj. imperatus, Lat.] Done 
with confciouſneſs; done by direction 


of the mind. | 
The elicit internal acts of any habit may be quick 
and vigorous, when the external imperate acts of 


Thoſe natural and involuntary actings are not 
done by deliberation, yet they are done by the energy 
of the ſoul and inſtrumentality of the ſpirits, as well 
as theſe imperate acts, wherein we ſee the empire 
of the ſoul. Hale. 


IMPERATIVE. adj. [imperatif, Fr. impera- 


tions, Lat.] Commanding ; expreſſive o 
command, | 


The verb is formed in a different manner, to ſig- 


nify the intention of commanding, forbidding, al- 
lowing, difallowing, intreating; which likewiſe, 
from the principal uſe of it, is called the 7»perative 
mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


ſtyle; authoritatively. 


in and perceptible.] Not to be diſcover- 
ed; not to be perceived; fmall ; ſubtle ; 
quick or flow, ſo as to elude obſervation, 

Some things are in their nature /mperceprible by 
our ſenſe x yea, and the more refined parts of mate- 
rial exiſtence, which, by reaſon of their ſubtilty, 
eſcape our perception. lale. 

In the ſudden changes of his ſubject with almoſt 
imperceptible connections, the Theban poet is his 
maſter, Dryden. 

The parts muſt have their outlines in waves, re- 
ſembling flames, or the gliding of a ſnake upon the 
ground : they muſt be almoſt imperceprible to the 
touch, and even. | Dryden. 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, and 
almoſt imperceptible, and ſuch as tend to the be- 
nefit of the earth. Hood, 


ceptible.] The quality of eluding obſer- 
vation. 5 0 

Many excellent things there are in nature, which, 
by reaſon of their ſubtilty and imperceptibleneſt to 
us, are not ſo much as within any of our faculties 
to apprehend. . Hale, 


 IMPERCE/PTIBLY. adv. [from impercepti- 


ble.) In a manner not to be perceived. 
Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe 


we adviſe ourlelyes; che moral inſinuates itfelf in- 


. 


South. 


INM PE RATIVIELV. adv. In a commanding 


IMPERCE'eTIBLE, adj. [imperceptible, Fr. | 


| IMPERFECT. ad. 


IxrTERCEFHTIBLEN ESS. 2. . [from inper- 


1. Royal; 


| Quench'd in the chaſte beams of | 


IMP 


» fercepiibly, we are taught by ſutprize, and become 


wiſer and better unawares. Addiſon,” 


imparfait, Fr. imper. 
fectus, Lat. | Caper TOY 


1. Not complete; not Abſolutely finiſhed.; 
defectiye. *Uſed either of perſons or 
things.» 5 

Something he left 57zperſeF in the ſtate, 
Which, ſince his coming forth, is thought of, 
Which brought the Kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moſt required. Shakeſpeare, 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfect 
thing, ſettled in the imagination ; but never arrjvins 
at the underſtanding, there to obtain the tincture 
of reaſon. ; Ben Jonſin. 

The middle action, which produceth imperfect. 
bodies, is fitly called, by ſome of the ancients, in- 
quination or inconcoction, which is a kind of pu- 
trefaction. Bacon. 

The ancients were imperfe? in the doctrine or 
meteors,. by their ignorance of gunpowder and fire- 
works, : Brown, 

Divers things we agree to be knowledge, which 
yet are fo uneaſy to be ſatisfactorily underſtood b 
our imperfef? intellects, that let them be delivered 
in the cleareſt expreſſions, the notions themſel;es 
will yet appear obſeure. | Buyle. 

A marcor is either Inperfect, tending. to a greater 
withering, which is curable; or perfect, that is, an 
intire waſting ef the body, excluding all cure. 

| Harvey on Conſumpti. ns, 

The ſtill-born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfet on the falt'ring tongue. Dye)... 

As obſcure and imperfef ideas often involve our 
reaſoy, ſo do dubious words puzzle men, Lzcic, 

2. Frail; not completely good: as, our beſt 
worſhip 18 7mperfed. 

IMPERFE'CTION. 2. fe [imperſection, Fr, 
from 7mperfe?.] Defect; failure; fault, 
whether phyſical or moral;. whether of 

perſons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many time 
full of imperfefion; and that which is ſuppoſcd 
behoveful unto men, proveth oftentimes moſt pe- 
nicious. H:ker, 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, 2 
woman for many imperfefions intolerable ; but for 
pride monſtrous. . Hayward. 

Imperfe&ions would not be half ſo much taken 
notice of, if vanity did not make proclamation oi 
them. I. Efrunge. 

The world is more apt to cenſure than applaud, 
and himſelf fuller of hnperfections than virtucs. 

„„ Addiſan's Spectatc. 

Theſe are rather to be imputed to the ſimplicity 
of the age than to any imperfeFion in that divine 
poet. : ; 0 dife, 

Imye/RFECTLY. adv. [from nerd. 
Not completely ; not fully ; not without 
failure. 

Should ſinking nations ſummon: you away, 
Maria's love might juſtify your ſtay; 

 Imperfe&#ly the many vows are paid, 
Which for your ſafety to the gods were T 

8 te PAE, 

Thoſe would hardly underſtand language or rea 
to any tolerable degree; but only a little and 77?” 
feetly about things familiar. ecle. 

IMP ERTORABL E. adj. [# and perforo, Lat. 
Not to be bored through. 

IMPe/RFORATE, adj. [in and perforati', 
Latin.] Not pierced through; without 
a hole. | : 

Sometimes children are born imperforate; 11 
which cafe a ſinall puncture, dreſſed with a ten, 
effects the cure. / Sharps 


114 3 adj. [ imperial, Fr, imperial 
Lat. | 
poſſeſſing royalty. 


| Aim he took 

At a fair veſtal, throned in the Weſt; + 
But J might fee young Cupid's fie ſhaft 

uo wat'ry _—_ 


* 
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Ir RSO ALL x. adv. [from imperſonal. 


*; 


IMP. 


And the Impertal vot'reſs paſſed on | 


In maiden meditation, fancy free. 1 
2. Betokening royalty; marking ſove- 
reignty. 

diy due from thee is this Imperial crown, 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 

Derives itſelf to me. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

3. Belonging to an emperor or monarch ; 
regal; royal ; monarchical. 

The main body of the marching foe 
Againſt th' imperial palace is deſign'd. 

You that are a fov'reign prince, allay 
Imperial pow'r with your paternal ſway. Dryden. 

To tame the proud, the fetter'd ſlave to free, 
Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dryden. 

IMPE'RIACIST. 2. /. | from imperial.) One 
that belongs to an emperour. 
The imperialifts imputed the cauſe of ſo ſhameful 
a flight unte the Venetians. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
IMPE'RIOUS. adj. | imperienx, Fr. impe- 
rigſus, en 
1. Commanding; tyrannical; authorita- 
tive; haughty; arrogant; aſſuming com- 
mand. 
h If it be your proud will | | 
To ſhew the power of your /mperious eyes, Spenſer. 

This ?:mperious man will work us all 

From princes into pages. SGShateſp., Henry VIII. 
Not th' imperious ſhow 

Of the full fortun'd Cæſar ever ſhall 

Be brooch'd with me. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 

He is an imperious dictator of the principles of 
vice, and impatient of all contradiction. More. 

How much I ſuffer'd, and how long I ſtrove 
Againit th' aſſaults of this imperiout love! Dryden. 

Recollect what diſorder haſty or imperious words 
from parents or teachers have cauſed in his — 

cle. 
2. Powerful ; aſcendant; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaſt and inperious mind, and a 
heart large as the ſand upon the ſea ſhore, could 
command all the knowledge of nature and art. 

| Tilotſon. 

Iiyz'nrousLY. adv. [from imperious.] 

With arrogance of command ; with in- 
ſolence of authority, 

Who's there, that knocketh ſo impericuſly ? 

Shakeſpeare. 

Who can abide, that, againſt their own doctors, 
Fx whole books ſhould, by their fatherhoods of 
Trent, be under pain of a curſe, imperioufly ob- 
truded upon God and his church ? Hall, 

It is not to inſult and domineer, to look diſdain- 
fully, and revile perl that procures an eſteem 
rom any one. South, 

The ſage, tranſported at th' approaching hour, 
Inperiou/ly thrice thunder'd on the floot! Garth. 

MP ERIOUSNESS. 2. , [from imperious.] ' 
1, Authority; air of command. | 

So would he uſe his imperiouſneſs, that we had a 
delightful fear and awe, which made us loth to loſe 
our hopes. | Sidney. 

2, Arrogance of command, 
Imperiouſneſs and ſeverity is but an ill way of 
treating men, who have reaſon of their own to guide 
them. 1 ocke. 
1MPERISHABLF» adj. Iimperiſable, Fr. in 
and zer;/5.] Not to be deſtroyed, 

We find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury, | i 
-Imperiſbable; and though pierc'd with wound, 

. Soon cloſing, and by native vigour heal'd. Milton. 

:MPE'RSONAL. adj. [imperſonel, Fr. in- 
*1Jonalis, Lat.] Not varied according 
to the perſons. 

Inperſ»nats be declined throughout all moods and 
tenſes, a verb imperſonal hath no nominative caſe 
before it. Aceiderce. 


Dryden. 


1 e 


WF 27 
Latin.] Not to be moved by perſua- 


ſion. 

Every pious perſon ought to be a Noah, a preacher 
of righteouſneſs; and if it be his fortune to have as 
imperſuaſible an auditory, if he cannot avert the 
deluge, it will yet deliver his own ſoul, if he can- 
not benefit other men's. Decay of Piety. 

INT PRTINENCE. Iz. , [impertinence, Fr. 

IMPERTINENCY, from impertinent.] 

1. That which is of no preſent weight; 
that which has no relation to the matter 
in hand. 

Some though they lead a fingle life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themſelves, and account future 
times impertinencies. 5 Bacon. 

2. Folly; rambling thought. 

O, matter and impertinency mixt, 

Reaſon and madneſs! Shakeſp. King Lear. 

3. Troubleſomeneſs ; intruſion. 

It will be faid 1 handle an art no way ſuitable 
to my employments or fortune, and ſo ſtand charged 
with intruſion and impertinency. Wotton's Architect. 

We thould avoid the vexation and imzpertinexce of 
pedants, who affect to talk in a language not to be 
underſtood. i Swift. 

4+ Trifle ; thing of no value, 

I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded 
impertinencies of life, to enjoy the moments of a 
ſolid contentment, Evelyn, 

Nothing is more eaſy than to repreſent as 7mperti- 
nencies any parts of learning, that have no imme- 
diate relation to the happineſs or convenience of 
mankind. Addiſon, 

There are many ſubtle i»pertinencies learnt in 
the ſchools, and many painful trifles, even among 
the mathematical theorems and problems. Watts. 

IMeERTINENT. adj. [impertinent, Fr. in 
and pertinens F Latin. ] 

1, Of no relation to the matter in hand; of 
no weight, 

The law of angels we cannot judge altogether 
impertinent unto the affairs of the church of God. 

| Hooker. 

The contemplation of things that are impertinent 
to us, and do not concern us, are but a more ſpe- 
cious idleneſs. 

2, Importunate; intruſive ; meddling, 

3. Fooliſh; trifling; negligent of the pre- 
ſent purpoſe. 

Tis not a ſign two lovers are together, when they 
can be fo impertinent as to enquire what the world 
does. a Pope. 

IMT ERTIN ENT. 2. . A trifler; a med- 
dler; an intruder; one who enquires or 


interpoſes where he has no right or call. 

Governours would have enough to do to trouble 
their heads with the politicks of every meddling 
officious impertinent. L' Eftrange. 


IMP ERTINENT LI. adv. | from impertinent, | 
1. Without relation to the preſent matter. 
2. Troubleſomely ; officiouſly; intruſively. 


impertinently, as they give it to men who marry 
where they do not love, Suckling. 

The bleſſedneſs of mortals, now the higheſt ſaint 
in the celeſtial hierarchy, began to be fo imper- 
tinently importuned, that great part of the ligurgy 
was addreſſed ſolely to her. aoker. 

Why will any man l. ſo impertinently officious as 
to tell me all this is only fancy? If it is a dream, 
let me enjoy it. Addiſon. 
IMPERTRAN'SIBILITY. 2. . [in and per- 
tranſeo, Lat.] Impoſſibility to be paſſed 
through. £6: 

I willingly declined thoſe many ingenious reaſons 
given by others; as of the impertran/ibility of eter- 
nity, and impoſſibility therein to attain to _ 
ſent limit of antecedent ages. ale, 


According to the manner of an imper- ' 
ſonal way © | 


Zur xxsvAs1BLE. adj. [in and per/uafibilis, 


* 


IMPE'RVIOUS. adj. impervius, Lat.] 

1. Unpaſſable; impenetrable. 
Let the difficulty of paſſing back 

Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 


Tillotſon. | 


I have had joy given me as prepoſterouſly, and as 


T.. 
IMP 
2 ** 


Impaſſable, Impervious; let us try | 
To found a path from hell to that new world. Milt. 

We may thence diſcern of how cloſe a texture 
glaſs is, fince ſo very thin a film proved ſo impervious 
to the air, that it was forced to break the glaſs to 
free itſelf. | Bayle. 

The cauſe of reflection is not the impinging of 
light on the ſolid or impervious parts of bodies. 

Newton's Opttcks. 

A great many veſſels are, in this ſtate, impervious 
by the fluids. | Arbuthnots 

From the damp earth impervious vapours riſe, _ 
Increaſe the darkneſs, and involve the ſkies. Pepe. 

2. Inacceſſible Perhaps improperly uſed. 
A river's mouth i-pervious to the wind, 
And clear of rocks. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Imec/xviousNess, #. f. [from impervious. 
The ſtate of not admitting any paſſage. 
ImreTi'@ixous adj. [from impetigo, Lat.] 
Scurfy ; covered with ſmall ſcabs. 
I'merTRABLE. adj. [impetrabilis, from im- 
perro, Lat. impetrable, Fr.] Poſſible to be 
obtained. | Dia. 
ToI'MPETRATE. v. 4. | impetrer, Fr. impetro, 
Lat.] To obtain by intreaty. Di&. 
IP ETRATTION. z. /, [impetration, Fr. im 
petratio, from impetro, Lat.] The act of 
obtaining by prayer or intreaty. Not 
much uſed. 

The bleſſed ſacrament is the myſtery of the death 
of Chriſt, and the application of his blood, which, 
was ſhed for the remiſſion of fins, and is the great 
means of imperration, and the meritorious cauſe of 
it. Taylor. 

It is the greateſt ſolemnity of prayer, the moſt 
powerful liturgy, and means of impetratioz in this 
W . Taylors 

ImeETVoO'sITY. . [impetuite, Fr. from 
impetucus.] Violence; fury; vehemence ; 
force. 

I will ſet upon Aguecheek a notable report of va- 
tour, and drive the gentleman into a moſt hideous 
opinion of his rage, {kM, fury, and impetuofity. 

Shakeſp. Twelfth Nights 

The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, 


and fo violently purſued by his ſpirit and impetuo- 
ſity. Clarendons 
The mind gives not only licence, but ineitation 
to the other paſſions to take their freeſt range, and 
act with the utmoſt imperrofity. Decay of Piety. 
IMPE'/TUOUS. adj. [impetuenx, Fr. from 
impetus, Lat.] ; ; 
1. Violent; forcible; fierce. 
Their virtue, like their T'yber's flood, 

Rolling its courſe, defign'd their country's good g 

But oft the torrent's too impetuors ſpeed 

From the low earth tore ſome polluted weed. Prior. 
2. Vehement of mind; paſſionate. 

The king, tis true, is noble, but impetuorse 
Rowe, 
ImyEe'ruUousLY, adv. ¶ from impetuons. ] 
Violently ; vehemently: both of men 
and things. 

They view the windings of the hoary Nar 
Through rocks and woods impetruorfly he glides, 
While froth and foam the fretting ſurface hides. 

| Addifons ; 
Imee/TUoU3NESS. #. J. [from impetitons. ] 
Violence; fury; vehemence of paſſion. 

I wiſh all words of rage might vaniſh in that breath 
that utters them; that as they reſemble the wind 
in fury and impeiuouſneſs, ſo they might in trans 
ſientneſs. Decay Piety. 
I'MPET US. 1. ſ. [ Latin.] Violent ten- 

dency to any point; violent effort. 

Why did not they continue their deſcent *till they 
were contiguous to the ſun, whither both mutual 
attraction and impetus carried them? Bentley's Ser. 
IMPIE/RCEABLE. adj. [in and pierce.] Im- 
etrable; not to be pierced. 


— 


| 


Exceeding rage inflam'd the furious beaſt ; 
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never felt his 7mplerceable breaſt DS 


3 force from hand of living wight. 
Spenſer, 


IxrI“E TY. 2. J. [impicte, French; impietas, 


Latin. ] 


1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; con- 


tempt of the duties of religion. 
To keep that oath were more 7mpicty 


Than Jephtha's, when he ſacrific'd his daughter. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. An act of wickedneſs ; expreflion of ir- 
religion. In this ſenfe it has a plural. 


. 
If they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty 


of thoſe impieties for which they are now viſited. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Can Juno ſuch ?mpreties approve ? Denham. 
We have a melancholy proſpect of the ſtate of 
our religion: ſuch amazing impieties can be equal- 
led by nothing but by thoſe cities conſumed of old 
by tire, Sevift. 
To IX TLGSNORATE. v. 3. [in and pignns, 


Latin.] To pawn; to pledge. 
IMyricxoRa'rion. * þ from impigmorate. ] 

The act of pawning or putting to pledge. 
To MIN GE. w. v. [impingo, Latin. ] To 

Fall againſt; to ſtrike againſt; to claih 


with, 

Things are reſerved in the memory by ſome cor- 
poreal exuviæ and material images, which, having 
impinged on the common ſenſe, rebound thence into 

ſome vacant cells of the brain. Glanville, 
The cauſe of reflection is not the impinging of 
Tight on the ſolid or impervious parts of bodies. 
Ty Newton's Opticks. 
To Imer'NcuaATE. v. g. [ix and pinguis, 
Latin.] To fatten; to make fat. 

Frictions alſo do more fill and impingrate the 
body than exerciſe ; for that in friftions the inward 
parts are at reſt. Bacon. 

TMPIOUS. adj. |impins, Latin.] Irreli- 
gious; wicked; profane; without reve- 
gence of religion. 

That Scripture ſtandeth not the church of God 
in any ſtead to direct, but may be let paſs as need- 
leſs to be conſulted with, we judge it profane, im- 
Pious, and irrcligians to think. ooker. 

Ceaſe then this /m:piczs rage. Milton. 

Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duſt, 

Who ſtain'd his ſtepdame's bed with impiczs luſt. 
Dryden. 

And impiogus nations fear'd eternal night. Dryd. 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion of 
the impiozs and irreligious. South, 

When vice prevails, and up, men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. 

Since after thee may rife an impiovs line, 
Coarſe manglers of the human face divine: 
Paint on, *till fate diſſolve thy mortal part, 
And live and die the monarch of thy art. 

They, 7mpiczs, dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope, 

Grand mittakes in religion proceed from taking 
literally what was meant figuratively, from which 
feveral impicus abſurdities followed, terminating 
in infidelity. Forbes. 

PMeIousLY. adv. [from 7mpions.] Profane- 
ly; wickedly. 

The Roman wit, who up divides 
His hero and his gods to different fides, 

I would condemn. Granville, 
IMPLACABILITY. 2. /. [from implacable.] 
Inexorableneſs ; irreconcileable enmity ; 


unappeaſible malice. 
IMPLA'CABLE. cdj. [implacabilis, Lat. 
implacable, Fr.] Not to be pacified ; in- 


Tickell. 


exorable; malicious; conſtant in enmity. | 


His incenſement is ſo implacadb/e, that ſatisfaction 


can be none but by pangs of death. Shakeſp. 
Darah bears a generous mind; 

But to implacable revenge inclin'd ; 

A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe. Dryden. 


The French are the moſt i-:p/acad/e and the moſt 
dangerous enemies of che Britiſh nation. Addiſon. 


Addijon. | 


[ 


| 
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IMPT.A'CABLY. adv. [from implacable.) 
1. With malice not to be paciſied; inexor- 
ably, is 
An order was made for diſarming all the papiſts; 
upon which, though nothing was after done, yet it 
kept up the apprehenſions in the people of dangers, 
and ditinclined them from the queen, whom they 
begun every day more implacably to hate, and con- 
ſequently to diſoblige. Claendon. 


2. It is once uſed by Dryden in a kind of | 


mixed ſenſe of a tyrant's love. 
J love, 
And 'tis below my greatneſs to difown it: 
Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too. Dryden. 
To IMeLA'NT. v. a. {in and planto, Latin. 
To inſix; to inſert; to place; to engraft ; 
to ſettle; to ſet; to ſow. The original 
meaning of putting a vegetable into the 
ground to grow is not often uſed. 
How can you him unworthy then decree, 
In whole chief part your worths implanted be? 
: Sidney. 
See, Father? what firſt-ſruits on earth are ſprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man! 
No need of public ſanctions this to bind, 
Which Nature has /77p/avted in the mind Dryden, 
There grew to the outſide of the arytenoides ano- 
ther cartilage, capable of motion by whe help of ſome 
muſcles that were implanted in it. Ray. 
God having endowed man w. th faculties of know. 
ing, was no more obliged to 7-7p/ant thoſe innate no- 
tions in his mind, than that, having given him rea- 


ſon, hands, and materials, he ſhould build him bridges. 


Locke, 

IũPLANTATTION. 2. . [implantation, Fr. 

from implant.] The act of _—_ or 

planting ; the act of enfixing or ſettling 

IMPLA'USIBLE. adi. in and planſible.] Not 

ſpecious; not likely to feduce or per- 
ſuade. 

Nothing can better improve political ſchool-boys 
than the art of making plauſible or implay/ible ha- 
rangues againſt the very opinion for which they re- 
ſolve to determine. Sc. 

IMPLEMENT. 2. /. | implementum, from im- 
pleo, Lat.] ; | 
1. Something 
plies wants. | 

Unto life many implements are neceſſary ; more, 
if we ſeek ſuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, de- 
light, and pleaſure. Hecker. 

2. Inſtrument of manufaQure; tools of a 


trade ; veſſels of a kitchen. 

Wood hath coined feventeen thouſand pounds, and 
hath his tools and implements to coin fix times as 
much. ; Swift. 

It is the practice of the eaſtern regions for the 
artiſts in metals to carry about with them the whole 
implements of trade, to the houſe where they find 
employment. — _ Breoame. 

IMPLE/TION. 2. 60 [impleo, Latin.) The 
act of filling ; the ſtate of being full. 

Theophraſtus conceiveth, upon a plentiful Imple- 
tion, there may ſucceed a diſruption of the matrix. 

Brown. 
IPL Ex. adj. [implexus, Latin.] Intricate ; 
entanpidd; complicated: oppoſed to /im- 
le. 
3 poem is either /mple or implex : it is called 
mple when there .s no change of fortune in it; 
implex, when the, fortune of the chief actor changes 
from bad to good, or from good to bad, Spe@7a'or. 


that fills up vacancy, or ſup- 


To IMPLICATE. v. a. | impligner, Fr. im- 


plico, Latin,] To entangle ; to embarraſs ; 
to involve; to infold. 

The ingredients of ſaltpetre do ſo mutually impli- 
cate and hinder each other, that the concrete acts 
bur very languidly. . 

IMPLICA'T10N. z. J. [implicatio, Lat, impli- 
cation, French, from implicate, ] 
1. Involution ; entanglement, 


Milton. | 


Boyle. } 


, 


p 


F 


| B 
2. Inference not expreſſed, but tacitly in- 


3. 


Three principal cauſes of firmneſs are the groſſi 
the quiet contact, and the implication of 2 — 
ponent parts. oyle. 


culcated. | 
Though civil cauſes, according to ſome men, are 
of leſs moment than criminal, yet the doctors are, - 
by implication, of a different opinion, a 
Ayliffe's Parergex. 


IM PLICITIT. ad; . Fimpl icite, F T. implicatus 7 


Latin,] 
1. Entangled; infolded ; complicated, This 


ſenſe 1s rare, 
In his woolly fleece 


I cling implicit, P | 
The humble ſhrub, 192 
And buſh with frizzl'd hair /mplic/r. Dom ſon. 


2. Inferred; tacitly compriſed; not expreſſed. 


In the firſt eſtabliſhments of ſpeech there was an 
implicit compact, founded upon common conſent, 
that ſuch and ſuch words ſhould be ſigns, whereby 
they would expreſs their thoughts one to another, 

South, 

Our expreſs requeſts are not granted, but tho 
implicit deſires of our hearts are fulfilled. Smulridge, 

Reſting upon another; connected with 
another over which that which is con- 
nected to it has no power; truſting with- 

out reſerve or examination. Thus, by 

implicit credulity, I may believe a letter 
yet not opened, when I am confident of 
the writer's veracity, 

There be falſe peaces or unities, when the peace 
is grounded but upon an implicit ignorance ; for all 
colours will agree in the dark. con. 

No longer by implicit faith we err, 


Whilſt every man's his own interpreter, Denl am. 


IMPLICITLY. adv. [from impliciz.] 
1. By inference compriſed, though not ex- 


preſſed. ö 
The divine inſpection into the affairs of the world 
doth neceſſarily ſolloẽw from the nature and being c: 
God; and he that denies this, deth 7mpiicitly deny 
his exiſtence: he may acknowledge what he will 
with his mouth, but in his heart he hath ſaid there 
is no God. Bentley, 


2. By connexion with ſomething elſe; 


dependently ; 
or obedience. 
My bluſhing muſe with conſcious fear retires, 

And whom they like, in:p!icitly admires. Roſcommr, 
IJ. earn not to diſpure the methods of his providence; 
but humbly and i-zp/7cirly to acquieſce in and adore 
. Wes Atterburts 

We implicitly follow in the track in which they 
lead us, and comfort ourfetves with this poor re- 
flection, that we ſhall fare as well as thoſe that go 
before us Regere, 


with unreſerred conſidence 


To IM PLO RE. v. a. [ implorer, French; 


imploro, Lat.] = 
1. To call upon in ſepplication ; to ſolicit 
They ſhip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow'rs divine, 
Imploring all the gods that reign above. 


Pope's Od; #0 
2. To afk; to beg. 
Do not fay tis ſuperſtition, that 
] kneel, and then implzre her bleſſing. | 
Shakefe. Winter's Talts 


ImPLo'rs. » , [from the verb.] The act 


of begging ; intreaty ; ſolicitation, No# 
in uſe, 
Urged fore 

With piercing words and pitiful /zplore, = : 

Him haſty to ariſe. Fairy Alten. 
IMrLo'RER, 2. /. [from inplore.] Solicitol- 

Mere implorexs of unholy ſuits, 

Breathing, like ified and pious, 

The better to beguile. bakeſpeare's Halet, 
ImPLUMED. adj. {implnmis, Latin. With- 


out feathers. 10. 
Ta 
L | 


1 
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1 Iur Ly“. WV, N. [implique?, Frenth; 3. 


lice, Latin. 5 ; 
. Tounfold ; to cover; to intangle. Not 


— 


* 


His courage ſtout, 5 

Striving to looſe the knot that faſt him ties, 

Himſelf in ſtraighter bonds too raſh imp/tes. 

Fairy Queen, 

And Phœbus flying ſo moſt ſhameful light, 

His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implies. 

- Fairy Queen. 

2. To involve or compriſe as a conſe- 
uence or concomitant. 

That it was in uſe among the Greeks, the word 

triclinium inplieth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

What follows next is no objection; tor that im- 

flies a fault. : 

* Bows the ſtrength of brawny arms imply, 

Emblems of valour, and of victory. ; Dryden. 

Where a malicious act is proved, a malicious in- 
tention is implied. Sherlock. 

7; IMpo'ISON. v. @- 
It might be written empo;/0r. | 

1, To corrupt with poiſon. 

One doth not 3 ug 
zy much an ill word doth impo;/on liking. 

as od Shakeſpeare. 
2. To kill with poiſon. This is rare. See 

EMPoiSON. | 

A man by his own alms impoiſon'd, 

And with his charity ſlain. Shakeſpeare. 
Ivro'LaRILY. adv [in and polar. ] Not 

according to the direction of the poles. 

Little uſed. 

Being inpalarily adjoinzd unto a more vigorous 
loadttone, it will, in a ſhort time, exchange its poles. 
= Brown. 

Iurot1'TICAL. } adj. [im and polriich.| 

Iypo'lL1TICK, Imprudent ; indiſcreet; 
roid of art or forecaſt, | 

He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy's policy, 
goth not give counſel to he impeolitick ; but rather to 
uſe all prudent foreſight and circumſpection, leſt our 
limplicity be over-reach'd by cunning lights. Hockey. 

IvoL!T1CALLY., T adv. [in and political. ] 

I120'LITICKLY, Without art or fore- 
caſt. 

INPu"NDEROUS. ad. [in and ponderons. | 
Void of — weight. 

It produces viſible and real effects by impandercus 
and inviſible emiſſions. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
brronOsITx. 1. J. [in and porons. | Abſence 

ot interſtices; compactneſs; cloſeneſs. 

The poroſity or impergfity betwixt the tangible 
parts, and the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the pores. 

| Bacon. 

Iurokous. ad;, [in and porams] Free from 
pores; free from vacuities or interitices ; 
Cole of texture ; completely ſolid. 

: 55 has its earthly and ſalinous parts ſo exactly 
ede that its body is left imporous, und not 
Cicrcted by atomĩcal texminations. 5 

: Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

; 3 atoms ſhould deſcend plumb down with equal 

Wocity, being all perfectly ſolid and imporous, they 

wald never the one overtake the other. 


T; IMPORT. v. 4. {importo, Latin.) 
1. To carry into any country from abroad : 
Oppoſed to export. | 


7 Elis! would fail with utmoſt ſpeed, 
port twelve mares, which there luxurious feed. 


. Pope. 
7 : 
To imply ; to infer. 
Himſelf not o 
ut in ſuch 


fo * 
moſt natural rt alſo framed every petition as might 


wot alu, ly ſerve for many; and doth, though 
& ſeals, Fdulre, yet always import a multitude 
The <5 together. Flos ber. 
e name of diſcipline Bnporteih not as they 


4 


Dryden. 


[empoiſoner, French. 


Ray on the Creation. 


nly comprehended all our neceſſities, 


IMP 


would fain have it eonſtrued; but the ſelf-fame 
thing it ſignifieth, which the name of doctrine doth. 
Hooler. 

This queſtion we now aſked, imported, as that 
we thought this land a land of magicians. Bacon. 
3- To produce in conſequence. 

Something he left imperſe*t in the ſtate, 
Which ſince his coming torth is thought ot, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moſt requir'd. Shakeſp. 


4+ | Importer, importe, French. Imperſonal- 
ly.] To be of moment: as, it imports, 
it is of weight or conſequence, 

Her length of ſickneſs, with what elſe more ſerious 
Dmporteth thee to know, this bears. Shakeſp. 
Let the heat be ſuch as may keep the metal per- 
petually molten; tor that above all i»porteth to the 
work. Bacon. 
Number in armies inertetb not much, where 
the people is of weak cout age. Bacon. 
This to attain, whether heav'n move, or earth, 
Imports not, if thou reckon right, Milton. 
It may port us in this calm to hearken more 
than we have done to the ſtorms that are now railing 
abroad. Temple. 
Ii l endure it, what i rs it you? Dryden. 
Imro'rT. 2 /. from the verb 
1. Importance; moment; conſequence. 
What occaſion of import 
Hath all ſo long detain'd you from your wife? 
Shanfpeare. 
Some buſineſs of impari that triumph wear» 
Von ſeem to go with, Dryd. and Lee's Ordipus. 
When there is any diſpute, the judge oughi to 
appoint the fum according to the eloquerice and abi- 
lity of the advocate, and in proportion to the , ar 
of the cauſe. Aylife 

2. Tendency. e 

Add to the former obfervations made about vege- 
tables a third. of the ſame per: made in mineral 
ſubſtances. Boyle. 

3. Any thing imported from abroad; as, 
our imporis ought not to exceed our ex- 
ports. 

IuTOR TABLE. ad;, [in and goriable.] Un- 
ſupportable; not to be endured A word 
accented by Spenſer on the firſt ſyllable, 
It is uſed in the Apocrypha. 

Both at once him charge on either fide, 
With hideous ſtrokes and /mportatle power, 

That forced him his ground to traverſe wide, 
And wiſely watch to ward that deadly ſtour. 


Ix TOR TANCE. 2. J. French. ] 
1. Thing imported or implied. Rare. 

A notable paſfion of wonder appeared in them; 
but the wiſeſt beholder, that knew no. more but 
ſeeing, could not ſay if the /mportance were joy or 
ſorrow. Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 

2. Matter; ſubject. Not in uſe. 

It had been pity you ſhould have been put toge- 
ther with ſo mortal a purpoſe, as then each bore, 
upon importance of ſo flight a nature. Shaxyffeare. 

3. Confequence; moment. 
We confider 
Th' importance of Cyprus to the Turks. 
Thy own /mportance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. Pope. 
4. Importunity. An improper uſe pecu- 
liar to Shaheſpeare, 
Maria writ 
The letter at fir Toby's great 1mpoartance 
In recompeace whereof he hath married her. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
IMPORTANT. adj. | imporlart, Franck] 
1. Momentous ; weighty ; of great conſe- 
quence. 
The moſt important and preſſing care of a new 
and vigorous king was his marriage, for mediate 
eſtabliſhment of the royal line. Witon. 


Shakeſp. 


— 


This ſuperadds treachery to the erime: *tis the 


6 


falfifying the moſt i pcrtaut truſts Decay Pieg. 


Fairy Queen. | 


. 


IMP 


O then, what intereft ſhall I make 
To ſave my laſt important ſtake, 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake? Naſcammx. 
The great important end that God designs reli- 
gion for, the government of mankind, ſufficientiy 
ſhews the neceſſity of its being rooted deep in the 


by any ordinary violence. South, 
Examine how the faſhionable ptactice of the worl 

can bs reconciled to the important doctrine of our 

religion. Rogers. 


Important truths ſtill let your bis hot 
And moral myſteries with art unſold. Granvilles 
Th' important hour had paſs'd unheeded by. 


lrens, 


This ſeems to be the meaning here. 
He fiercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him aſſail'd; 


3. Inportunate. A corrupt uſe of the word. 
See Id POR TrANνH E. | 
- Great France 
My mourning and ih etant tears hath pitied. 


act or practice of importing, or bringing 
into a country from abroad: oppoſed to 
exportotinm, | 

The lteing's reafonable profit ſhould not be ne- 
gleched upon importation and exportation. Bacon. 

Theſe mines fill the country with greater numbers 
of people than it would be able to bear, withour 
the importation of corn from foreign parts. Add'i/ons 

The emperor has forbidden the importatioz of 
their manufactures into any part of the empire. 

: Addiſon an Italy. 
IM TORT ER. 2. J. [from impart.] One that 
brings in from abroad. ; 

It is impoſſible to limit the quantity that ſhall 
be. brought in, eſpecially if the /mporters of it have 
ſo ſure a market as the Exchequer. 

IMPo'RTLESS. adj. | from import.] Of no 
moment or conſequence. This is a word 
not in uſe, hut not inelegant. 

We leſs expect 
That matter needleſs, of Inportleſi burthen, | 
Divide thy lips. Shale. ere. 

IMPO'RTUNATE. adj. [importunus, La- 
tin; importune, French. 

and inceſſant in ſolicitations; not to be 


repulſed, 
I was in debt to my /mportunate buſineſs ; but he 
would not hear my excuſe. Shakeſpeare. 
They may not be able to bear the clamour of 
an importunate ſuitor, Smulridge. 
A rule reſtrains the moſt 7m1portwmate appetites of 
our Nature. Rogers. 
IMPORTUNATELY., adv. [from importn- 
nate. With inceſſant ſolicitation; per- 
ti naciouſly in petition, 


them out of one ſorm, they aſſume another; and 
are fo impertunately troubleſome, as makes many 
think it impoſſible to be freed from them. Dup pa. 
IMPo'RTUNATENESS, 2. / [from impore 
tunate.] Inceſſant ſolicitation, | 
She with more and more impcriznratencſs eraved, 
which, in all good manners, was either of us to be 
defired, or not granted, Slaucy. 
To IM POR TUNE. v. a. {inportuer, 
French; importunus, Latin. Accented an- 
ciently on the ſecond ſyllable.] To 
teize; to haraſs with ſlight vexation; 
rpetually recurring; to moleſt. 
As ainſt all ſenſe you do importure her. Shakeſpe 
If he eſpied any lewd gaiety in his fellow-{er- 
vants, his maſter ſhould ſtraightways know it, and 
not reſt free from importiunirg, until the fellow had 
put away his fault, : Carew, 


The higheſt faint in the celeſtial hierarchy began 


- heart, and put beyond the danger of being tor? un 


2. Momentous ; forcible; of great efficacy. 


Who ſoon prepar'd to field, his ſwofu forth drew, - 
And him with equal valour countervail'd. Fairy Q, - 


Shakeſpeatee 
IMbporTA'TION. 2. . [from import.] The 


Swift.” , 


Unſeaſcnable 


Their pertinacy is ſuch, that when you drive. 


IMP 


to be ſo impertinently ?mporruned, that a great part 
of the 2 addreſſed ſolely to lier. f 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
The bloom of beauty other years demands, 
Nor will be gather'd by ſuch wither'd hands: 
You importune it with a falſe deſire. Dryden. 
Every one hath experimented this troubleſome 
intruſion of ſome friſking ideas, which thus importune 
the underſtanding, and hinder it from being AE 
GORE. 
We have been obliged to hire troops from ſeveral 
rinces of the empire, whoſe miniſters and reſidents 
Race have perpetually importuned the court with 
unreaſonable demands. Swift. 


INMTOIR TVN E. adj. [importunus, Latin. It 

was anciently pronounced with the accent 
on the ſecond ſyllable. ] 

1. Conſtantly recurring; troubleſome by fre- 

quency. 

All chat charge did fervently apply, 19 


5 
* 
.* 


Wich greedy malice and i#:portune toil z — 

And planted there their huge artillery, x 
Wich which they daily made moſt dreadful battery. 
| | Sperrer. 


Henry, king of England, needed not to have 
© beſtowed ſuch great ſums, nor ſo to have buſied him- 
- ſelf with importzre and inceſſant labour, compaſs, 

to my death aud ruin, it I had been a feigned perſon. 
| HBacen's Henry VII. 
2. Troubleſome; vexatious. 

And th' armies of their creatures all, and ſome 
Do ſerve to them, and with.,importune might a 
War againſt us, the vaſſals of their will. Spenſer. 

If the upper ſoul can check what is conſented to 
by the will, in compliance with the -fleth, and can 
p ha hope, that after a few years of ſenſuality, that 

#mportune rebellious ſervant ſhall beeeternally caſt-off,, 
this would be ſome Colour for that novel perſuaſion, # 
Hammond. 

The ſame airs, which ſome entertain with 

moſt delightful: tranſports, to others are imporiune. 
Glanville*s Scepis. 


3. N ; 22 aſking, or hep- 
. n » 21 
* No fair to thine 


Equivalent, or ſecond !- which compell'd | {1 
Me thus, though 4porrure perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worihip thee. Bn] 


ImeorTb'ntLY. Av. [from importune.] 
«3. Troubleſomely; inceſſantly. | 
The palmer bent his ear unto the noiſe, 
To weet who call'd ſo importunely : 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bade him come in haſte. | 
2. Unſeaſonably; improperly. 
The conſtitutions that the apoſtles made concern- 
ing deacons and widows, are, with much importunity, 
> but very impeorteneſy urged by the diſciplinarians. 
: Sanderſon. 
{IMpoRTU!NITY. 2. /. [importunizas, Latin; 
 importunite, French, from - 7mportunate. | 
Inceſſant ſolicitation. ; 
Overcome with the i/mportunity of his wife, a wo- 
man of a haugiity ſpirit, he altered his former purpoſe. 


null, c. 


Fairy Queen. 


Thrice I deluded her, and turn'd to ſport 
Her impor!unity. Milten's Agoniſtes. 
*Jo IMPOSE. v. 4. [impoſer, French; in- 
poſitum, Latin.] 
4. To lay on as a burthen or penalty. 
It ſhall not be lawful to /mpo/e toll upon them. 
| Ezra, vii. 
If a fon do fall into a lewd action, the imputation, 
by your rule, ſhould be i-:p2/ed upon his father, 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
To tyrants others have their country ſold, 
Anpęſing foreign lords for foreign gold. Dryd. A. 
n impious realms and barb'rous kings impoſe 
Thy plagues, and curſe them with ſuch ills as thoſe. 


Pope. 


2. To enjoin as a duty or law. 


What <cood or evil is there under the ſun, what 
action correſpondent or repugnant unto the law which 


Cod hath impe/cd upon his creatures, but in or upon | 


it God doth work, according to the law which 
himſelf hath eternally purpoſed to keep? *{Tooker, 
There was a thorough way made by the ſword 
for the impoſing of the laws upon them. > 
: Spenſer on Ireland. 
Thou on the deep ?mpoſef nobler laws, 
And by that juſtice haſt remov'd the cauſe. * Haller. 
Ckriſtianity hath hardly i-mps/ed any other laws 
upon us, but what are enacted in our natures, or 
are agreeable to the prime andfundamental laws of it. 
; Tullitſon. 
Impecſe but your commands, 
This hour ſhall bring you twenty thouſand hands. 
: Dryden. 

It was neither 7mp/ed on me, nor ſo much as 

the ſubject given me by any man. Dryden. 
3. To fix on; to impute to. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the firſt cauſe which we impoſe not on the 
ſecoml; or what we deny unto nature, we impute 
unto nativity itſelf, == | WH. 

4. To obtrude fallaciouſly, | 3 
: Our poet thinks not fit | 
T* #:2$0/e upon you what he wwrites for wit. Dryden, 
5. To INrosk on. To puta cheat on; to 
deceive. | 

Phyſicians and philoſophers have ſuffered them« 
ſelves to be fo far impr/ed upon as to publith chymical 
experiments, which they never tried. Boyle. 

He that thinks the name centaur ſtands for 
ſome real being, impaſes on himſelf, and miſtakes 
words for things. Locke. 

6. [Among printers.] To put the pages 
on the ſtone, and fit on the chaſes, in order 
to carry the forms to preſs. | | 

I rols E. z./. [from the verb.] Command; 

injunction. Not in uſe. 

According to your ladyſhip's impoſe 
I am thus early come. Shakeſpeares 

ImPo'staBLE. adj. [from impoſe.] Jo be 
laid as obligatory on any body. 

Fhey were not ſimply impo/cable on any particular 
man, farther than he was a member of ſome church. 

| | Hammond. 

ImPo'stR. z. /. [from impoſe.] One who 
enjoins as a Jaw; one who lays any thing 

on another as a hardſhip. | ; 

The univerſities ſufferings might be manifeſted to 
all nations, and the impeoſcrs of theſe oaths might 
repent. - Aron. 

IN POSITION. 2. fe | impoſition, French; im- 
pefitus, Latin. ] : 

1, The act of laying any thing on another. 


The ſecond part of confirmation is the prayer of 
benediction of the biſhop, made more ſolemn by the 
impoſition of hands. Hammond. 

2. The act of annexing. | 

The firſt pin of names was grounded, among 
all nations, upon future good hope conceived of chil- 
dren. Camden. 

The impoſition of the name is grounded only upon 
the predominancy of that element, whoſe name is 
aſcribed to it, ; Boyle, 

3. Injunction of any thing as a law or duty. 

Their determination is to trouble you with no 
more ſuit; unleſs you may be won by fome other 
ſort than your father's impe/ition, depending on the 
caſkets. Shakeſpeare. 

From Impgſitiox of ſtrict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from ſervile fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith, Milton, 

4. Conſtraint ; oppreſſion. 

The conſtraint of receiving and holding opinions 
by authority was rightly called imp tion. Locke, 

A greater load has been laid on us than we have 
been able to bear, and the groſſeſt impofitions have 
been ſubmitted to, in order to forward the dangerous 
deſigns of a faction. Swift. 

Let it not be made, contrary to its own nature, 
the occaſion of ſtrife, a narrow ſpirit, and unrea- 
ſonable impeoſetions on the mind and practice. //arts, 

5. Cheat; fallacy; impoſture. 
6. A ſupernumerary exerciſe enjoined ſcho- 


lars as a puniſhmeat, 


7 


a 
8 


| ImPo'ssIBLE. 2d. 
7 


1 


oY 


5 IMP 
Theſe !mpoſitions were ſupply'd, 
To light my pipe, or pleaſe my pride. 
Progreſi of Diſ 
impglſible, Fr. in ald 
22/ible.) Not to be done; not to be at. 
tained; impracticable. 
It was impyible that the ſtate ſhould continue 
uiet. a a 
1 With men this is Impeſſible; but with os 
things are poſſible. =p at. vin. 26 
Twere impelſible for any enterpriſe to be Jawful, 
if that which ſhould legitimate it is ſubſequent to it, 1 
1 1 Decay of Pity, 
Difficult it is, but not ?-mpoſſble. Chillingwerth 
It is impy/ible” the mind ſhould be 
where in its progrels in this ſpace, 
extends its thoughts, Locle 
We cannot believe it imp2/ible to God to mike 
a creature with more ways to convey into the under. 
ſtanding the notice of corporeal things than tice, 


FN Locle. 
I my thoughts deceive 
With hep? of things /-poible to find. Val. 
IurossiBIE. IT v. 2. /. | impafibilite, Fr. from 
impoſſible. | | 
1. Impracticability; 
feaſible. 

Simple Philoclea, it is the impoſſibility that doth 
torment me; for unlawful defires are puniſhed after 
the effect of enjoying, but impoſſible defires in the 
deſire itſelf. Sidney, 
_ Admit all theſe ?mrpofſibilities and great ablurii 
ties to be poſſible and convenient. Wirgifit 

| Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainfſt the fiery ſun, 
Murdering impof/ibility, to make 
What cannot be, ſlight work. Shakeſp. Coricl u: 

They confound difficulty with impy/tbility. Seuth, 

Thoſe who aſſert the ?mpo//ibility of ſpace exiting 
without matter, muſt make body infinite. Lice, 

When we ſee a man of like paſſions and weataels 
with ourſelves going before us in the paths of duty, 
it confutes all lazy pretences of impy/ilility. R gen. 

2. That which cannot be done. 

Though men do, without offence, wiſh daily that 
the affairs, which with evil ſucceſs are paſt, might 
have fallen out much better; yet to pray that they 
may have been any other than they are, this being 
a manifeſt ?»po7bility in itſelf, the rules of religion 
do not permit. 

Impgſſibilities! oh no, there's none, 
Could I bring thy heart captive home. Cc. 

'MposT. 2. f. [impoſt, impit, French; in;- 
fitum, Latin.] A tax; a toll; a culton 

aid, | 

| Taxes and ImpeH upon merchants do ſeldom gd 

to the king's revenue; for that that he win! 
the hundred, he loſeth in the ſhire. Bach 
Imro'sTs. 2. /. [ impoſte, French.] In 1. 
chitecture, that part of a pillar, in cd 
and arches, on which the weight of " 
whole building lieth. Ainſaum, 
To Imyo'sTRUMATE. v. z. | from if. 
poſthume.] To form an abſceſs; to f. 
ther; to form a cyſt or bag contain 


matter 2 ba Jl 
The bruiſe impo/tÞumated, and afteruards _— 
to a ſtinking ulcer, which made every 17 p 


come near her. - 150 
To IM rOSTHUMATE. v. a To afflict . 


an impoſthume. | 
They would not fly that ſurgeon, whoſe 
threatens none but the Impoſtbumated _ 1 
ecay af 

IMPosTHUMA'TION. 2. J. [from 12 
mate.] The act of forming an impoſthum: 


the ſtate in which an impoſthume j 


formed. 3 
He that maketh the wound bleed = we 
dangereth malign ulcers and W . Fi 


Hons. 5 t9 hit 
IMPO'STHUME. 2. / [This ſeems 7, 
been formed by corruption from 1 
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z South writes it; and impaſtem to have 
been written erroneouſly for apgſtem, 
2551, an abſceſs.] A collection of pu- 
rulent matter in a bag or cyſt, | 

Now rotten diſeaſes, ruptures, catarrhs, and blad- 
zers full of impoſibumes, make prepoſterous diſco- 
verieS. * *. Shakeſpeare. 

An error in the judgment is like an /mpy/tem in the 
head, which is always noiſome, and frequently mor- 


tal. South. 
Fimes cannot tranſude through the bag of an in- 
poſthume. . Harvey. 


ros TOR. 1. /. [impoftenr, Fr. from impoſe; | 


impo/tor, Latin. ] One who cheats by a 
fRitious character. | 
Shame and pain, poverty and fickneſs, yea death 
and hell itſelf, are but the trophies of thoſe fatal con- 
ueſts got by that grand impofor, the devil, over the 
deluded ſons of men South, 
Iro T UKE. 2. /. impaſture, French; im- 
#19, Latin.] Cheat; fraud; ſuppoſiti- 
tiouſneſs; cheat committed by giving to 
erſons or things a falſe character. 
That the ſoul, and angels have nothing to do with 
groſſer locality is generally opinioned ; but who is 
it that retains not a great part of the impure, by 
allowing them a Getinitive 27%, which is ſtill but 
unagination ? Glanville's Sccpſis. 
Open to them ſo many of the interior ſecrets of 
this myſterious art, without impſtrere or invidious 
reſerve. | Evelyn. 
We know how ſucceſsful the late uſurper was, 
while his army believed him real in his zeal againſt 
kingthip; but when they found out the impoſture, 
upon his aſpiring to the ſame himſelf, he was pre- 
lently delerted, and never able to crown his uſurped 
gieatneſs with that title. South. 
Form new legends, 
And fill the world with follies and 7mpoafures, Irene. 


I'ypoTENCE. : ; 

eee 11. J. | impotentia, Latin. ] 

J. Want of power; inability ; imbecillity; 
weakneſs. 

Some were poor by Impctency of nature; as young 
fatherleſs children, old decrepit perſons, ideots, and 
c:ipples. Sir J. Hayward. 

Weakneſs, or the impotence of exerciſing animal 
motion, attends fevers. Arouthnot. 

God is a friend and a father, whoſe care ſupplies 
cur wants, and defends our impotence, and from 
whoſe compaſſion in Chritt we hope for eternal glory 
hereafter. Rogers. 

This is not a reſtraint or impotency, but the royal 
prerogative of. the moſt abſolute king of kings; that 
he wills to do nothing but what he can; and that 
he can do nothing which is- repugnant to his divine 
doodneſs. | Beuley. 

„ Ungovernableneſs. of paſſion. A Latin 
igification ; auimi impotertias | 

Will he, ſo wiſe, let looſe at once his ire, 

Belike through impotence, or unaware, 
Jo give his enemies their with, and end- 


lem in his anger, whom his anger ſaves 
1 


Mitten. | 
Dryden, 


To puniſh endlets ? 
1 Vet all combin'd, : 
our beauty and my impotence of mind. 
3. Incapacity of propagation. 
Dulnets with'obſcenity muſt prove 
N. hateful, lure, as ini potence in love. Pepe. 
+ POT ENT. adj. | impotent, French; im- 
blen, Latin. ] 
i, Weak; feeble ; wanting force; wanting 
power, ; 
aer that ara ſtrong muſt bear the imbecillity of 
© potent, and not pleaſe ourſelves. Heoker. 
IF Yet wealth is impotent 
2a dominion, or to keep it gain'd. Milton, 
Although in dreadful whirls we hung, 
$1 on the broken wave, | 
=, knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
g 4 e Potent to ſave. | 0 Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Viſa led by nature or difeafe. 
n thole porches lay a great multitude of impotent 


" IMP 
There ſat a certain man, Intent in his feet, being 


walked, 

I have learn'd that fearful commenting 

Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. 
+ | : Shakeſpeare. 

The impotent poor might be reliey'd, and the idle 
forced to labour. Temple, 

3. Without power of reſtraint. [Animi im- 
potens. | 

With jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe had ſeen, 
Whiſp'ring with Jove, the ſilver- footed queen; 
Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 
4. Without power of propagation. 

He told beau Prim, who is thought imporert, 
that his miſtreſs would not have him, becauſe he 
is a ſloven, and had committed a rape. Tetley. 

I'MeoTENTLY. adv. [from impotent.] 


Without power. 
Proud Cæſar, midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and i-potently great, 
Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate. 
| Pope. 
To Impo'UxD. v. a. [in and pound See 
Poux b.] | 
1. To incloſe as in a pound; to ſhut in; to 
The great care was rather how to impound the 
rebels, that none of them might eſcape, than that. 
any doubt was made to vanquith them... Bacon. 
2. Io ſhut up in a pinfold. . 
| England 
Hath taken and ::porded as a ſtray | 
The king. : Shakeſpeare's Heiiry V. 
Seeing him wander about, I took him up tor a 
ſtray, and inpornced him, with intention to reſtore 
him tothe right owner. Dryd. 
To Impo'wER. See EMPowER. 
IMPRA/CTICABLE. adj. | impradiicable, 
French, 2 and practicable.] | 
1. Not to be performed; unfeaſibles; im- 
poſſible. | 
Had there not been ſtill remaining bodies, the legi- 
timate ofiyprings of the antediluvian earth, *twould 
have been an extravagant and impradicable un- 
dertaking to have gone about to determine „ 
thing concerning it. Wozdward, 
To preach up the neceſſity of that which our ex- 
perience tells us is utterly race, were to 
affright mankind with the terrible proſpect of uni- 
verſal damnation. Ragers. 
2, Untractable; unmanageable; ſtubborn; 
That fierce impra@icable nature 
Is govern'd by a dainty-finger'd girl. 


Acts, xiv. 


— 


Rowe. 


pratticadble. | 


1. Impoſlibility. 


I'do not know a greater mark of an able mi- 


ties of men, nor is any thing more to be lamented 
than the impracticablensſs of doing this. Swift. 
2. Untractableneſs; ſtubbornneſs. 
To IMPRECATE. v. a. [imprecor, Latin. ] 
To call for evil upon himſelf or others. 
ImMPRECA TION. 2. J. [imprecatio, Latin; 
imprecatim, French, from imprecate. ] 
Curſe; prayer by which any evil 1s 
withed to another or himſelf. 
My mother inall the horrid furies raiſe = 
With imprecalicus. Chapman's Oayſſey. 
Sir John Hotham, uncurſed by any imprecation of 
mine, paid his own and his eldeſt ſon's heads. King. 
With imprecarions thus he fill'd the air, 
And angry Neptune heard th' unrighteous 1 
IMFRTCATORVY. adj. [from imprecate. 
Containing wiſhes of evil. | | 
To IrtPRE/GN. v. 4. [in and preg, 


fuk, of blind, halt, and withered, Job, v. 3. | Latin.] To fill with young; to fill 


Y 


* ' 


a Cripple from his mothers's womb, who never had | 


ImeRa/CTICABLENESS. 2. /. [from. in- 


niſter than that of rightly adapting the ſeveral facul- |, 


IMP 
with any matter or quality; to make 
pregnant. | 
In her ears the found 
Yet rung of his perſuaſive words, impregn'd 
With reaſon, to her ſeeming. Milton, 

Th' unfruittul rock itſelf, impregn'd by thee, 

Forms lucid ſtones. Thomſon, 
IMPRE'/GNABLE. adj. [impregrable, Fr.] 
1. Not to be ſtormed; not to be taken. 

Two giants kept themſelves in a caftle, ſeated upon 
the top of a rock, impregnab/e, becauſe there was 
no coming to it but by one narrow path, where one 
man's force wasable to keep down an army. Sidney. 

Let us be back'd with Cod, and with the ſeas, 
Which he hath given for tence impregnalle, 
And with their helps alone defend ourſelves. Shak, 

Haſt thou not him, and all 
Which. be calls his, incloſed with a wall 


2. Unfhaken; unmoved; unaffected; in- 
vincible. 
being plied continually by the waves, ſtill throws 
them back again, but is not at all moved. 
IMTRECGNABLTY. adv, from inpregnable.] 


' hoſtility. 


fed. Sandys. 
To IA TRG NAT E. wv. a. [iu and prægno, 
Latin. ] 


Chriſtianity is of fo prolitick a nature, ſo apt ta 


that it is kard to imagine that any branch ſhould 
want a due fertility. Decay of Piety. 


rate. 

3. In. the' following examples, inapregnate 
may be perhaps an adjective. 

[mpregnate, from their loins they ſhed | 

A ſlimy juice. Dr yden's Virgil, 

With native earth their blood the monſters mix'd ; 

The blood, endu'd with animating heat, 

Did in the impregrate earth new fons beget. Dry. 
IMpREGNA'rION. 2. /. from impregnate.] 
1. The act of making prolifick; fecunda- 

tion. 

They ought to refer matters unto counſellors, 
Which is the firſt begetting or impregnation; but 
when they are elaborate in the womb 5; their coun- 
ſel, and grow ripe to be brought forth, then they 
take the matter back into their own hands. Bacon. 


2. That with which any thing is impreg- 
nated, . a 
What could implant. in the body ſuch peeuliar 
impregnatious, as ſhould have ſuch power? De: ham. 
35 [ [mpregnetion, Fr.] Saturation. Anu. 
ImeREjuſpICATE. adj. [ir pre, and ju- 
dico, Latin. } Unprejudiced; not pre- 
poſſeſſed ; impartial. | | 
The ſolid reaſon of ene man with imprejudicate 
apprehenſions, begets as firm à belief as the autho- 
rity or aggregated teſtimony of many hundreds. 
| Browns 
IMPREPARA'TION. 2. /. [in and prepara- 
tion.] Unpreparedneſs; want of prepa- 
ration. 
Impreparation and unreadineſs when they find in 


us, they turn it to the ſoothing up of themſelves. 
| | Hooker, 


To IMPRE'SS. v. g. impraſſum, Latin. | 
1. Io print by preſſure; to ſtamp. 


When 


Of ſtrength impregrable ? Sarndys. 
There the capitol thou ſee'ſt, 

Above the rett lifting his ſtately head 

On the Tarpeian rock, her cit.4cl 

Impregnable. Milton. 


The man's affection remains wholly uncon- 
cerned and inpregnable; juſt like a rock, which, 


Sovthy, 
In ſcch 'a manner as to defy force or - 


A caſtic ſtrongly ſeated on a high rock, joineth 
by an ifthmus to the land and is impregnad!y forti- 


1. To fill with young; to make prolifick. 
Hermaphrodites, although they include the parts 
of both ſexes, cannot pe gute themſelves. Brown, - 


impregnate the hearts and lives of its proſelytes, 


2. | Impregner, French.]. To fill; to ſatu- 


IMP 


When God from earth form'd Adam in the Eaſt, 


He hi gn image on the clay impreſs, Denham. 
The conquering chief his foot ?mpreff 


O the ſtrong neck of that deſtructive beaſt. Dryd. 
2. To fix deep. 


We ſhould dwell upon the arguments, and in- 
Pr the motives of perſuaſion upon our own hearts, 


til we feel the force of them. 
'3. To mark, as impreſſed by a ſtamp. 
So foul and ugly, that excceding fear 
Their viſages impre/}, when they approached near. 
Spenſer. 
4. To force into ſervice. This is generally 
now ſpoken and written preſg. 
His age has charms in it, his title more, 
Jo pluck the common boſoms on his ſide, 
And turn our i/mpre/} launces in our eyes 
Which do command them. CShakeſp. King Lear, 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunſinane's high hill 
Shall come againſt him. 
-That will never be: 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unix his earth-bound root? Shakeſpeare's Mach. 
Ormond ſhould contribute all he could for the 
making thoſe levies of men, and for impr/ing of 
ſhips. | | Clarendon. 
TaiyRe'ss. 2. . from the verb.] 


1. Mark made by preſſure. 

This weak 7mpre/s of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Viſſolves to water. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona. 

They having taken the impreſſes of the inſides 
of theſe ſhells with that exquiſite niceneſs, as to ex- 
preſs even the fineſt lineaments of them. WFordavard. 

2. Effects of one ſubſtance or another. 

'> How objects are repreſented to myſelf I cannot 
be ignorant; but in what manner they are received, 
and what impreſſes they make upon the differing 
organs of another, he only knows that feels them. 

Glanville's Sc fis. 
3. Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp. 

God, ſurveying the works of the creation, leaves 

vs this general in preſt or character upon them, that 


Was: 


they were exceeding good, South, 
4. Device; motto. 
To deſcribe emblazon'd ſhields, 
Inpreſſes quaint, capariſons, and Reeds, 
Baſes, and tinſels, trappings. Alilton. 


. AR of forcing any into ſervice; com- 
pulſion; ſeizure. Now commonly ß. 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an 
impreſs. Shakeſp. 
Why ſuch impreſs of ſhipwrights, whoſe ſore taik 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? 
Your ſhips are not well mann'd; 
Your mariners are muliteers, reapers, people | 
Ingroit by ſwift impreſs. Shatefe Antony and Clenp. 


ImPrE's5SION. 2. /. [ impre/to, Lat. im- 


preſſion, F r.] | 
1. The act of preſſing one body upon ano- 
ther. 
Senſation is ſuch an impreſſion or motion, made 
in ſome part of the body, as produces ſome percep- 


tion in the underſtanding. cke. 
2. Mark made by preſſure ; ſtamp. 

Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp, | 

That carries no impre//ion like the dam, CShake/. 


3. Image fixed in the mind. 
Were the offices of religion ſtript of all the ex- 
ternal decencies, they would not make a due in- 
Pralſion on the mind. Atterbury. 
© The falſe repreſentations of the kingdom's ene-. 
mies had made ſome impreſſion in the mind of the 
ſueceſſor. Swift, 
4. Efficacious agency; operation; influence. 
The king had made him high ſneriff of Suſſex, 


- 


Sha &. | 


that he might the better make impreſſion upon that 


county. Clarendon. 
We lie open to the impreſ//icns of Battery, which 
we admit without ſcruple, becauſe we think we de- 
ferve it. 
Uaiverſal gravitation is above all mechaniſm, and 

proceeds from a divine energy and impreſſion. 
| Bentley. 


Atterbury. | 


- W 


FR * 
IMP 
There is a real knowledge of material things, 

when the thing itſelf, and the real action and in- 

preęſſion thereof on our ſenſes, is perceived. Cheyne. 


5. Effect of an attack. | 
Such a defeat of near two hundred horſe, ſe- 
conded with two thonſand foot, may ſurely en- 
dure a compariſon with any of the braveſt In- 
Praſſions in ancient times. Mottou. 


6. Edition; number printed at once; one 


courſe of printing. | 

To be diſtracted with many opinions, makes men 
to be of the laſt impreſicrr, and full of change. 

Bacon. 

For ten impreſſions, which his works have had in 

ſo many years, at preſent a hundred books are 

ſcarcely purchaſed once a twelvemonth. Dryden. 


IMmPyRE'sS1BLE. adj. in and preſſiem, Latin. ] 
What may be impreſſed. 

The differences of inpreſſiblle and not impreſſi- 

Ble, figurable and not figurable, are plebeian no- 

tions. Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. 


IMPRE'SSURE. 2. h. [from impre/s.] The 
mark made by preſſure; the dint; the 
impreſſion. 

Lean but upon a ruſh, 


The cicatrice and capable Ip ſure 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shakeſpeare. 


To ImeRIt'NT. v. a. [impriner, French.] 
1. To mark upon any ſubſtance by preſſure. 


One of the ſame ſeal, imprinted upon pieces of 
wax of different colours. Holder“ Elem. of Speech. 
- Having ſurveyed the image of God in the foul 
of man, we are not to omit thoſe characters of ma- 
jeſty that God imprinted upon the dody. Scutb. 
She amidſt his ſpacious meadows flows; 
Inclines her urn upon his fatten'd lands, 
And ſees his num'rous herds imprizt her ſands. 
%%. 


2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the. uſe 


of types. 
3. To fix on the mind or memory. 


There is a kind of conveving of effectual and 7m- 
printing paſſages, amongſt compliments which is of 
ſingular uſe. Bacon. 

We have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings 
which we can make the objects of our thoughts, 
without the help of thoſe ſenſible qualities which 
firſt imprinted them. | Lecke. 

Retention is the power to revive again in our 
minds thoſe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
diſappeared. ke 

By familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas 
of thoſe two different things diſtinctly mprinted on 
his mind. | Locke. 


4. To IMPRINT 727 is leſs proper. 

When we ſet before our eyes a round globe, the 
idea imprinted in our mind is of a flat circle, va- 
rioully ſhadowed. Locke, 

To IxTRISO N. v. 2. [empriſorncr, Fr. in and 
priſon. ] To ſhut up; to confine; to keep 
from liberty; to reſtrain in place. 

He impriſen'd was in chains remedileſs; 

For that Hippolytus' rent corſe he did redreſs. 
| Spenſer. 

Now we are in the ſtreet, ke firſt of all, 
Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 

And fo impriſon'd and hemm'd in by me, 


{ 


Sells for a little ſtate his liberty. Donne. 
Try to impriſon the reſiſtleſs wind; 
So ſwift is guilt, ſo hard to be confin'd, Dryden. 


If a man impriſons himſelf in his cloſet, and 
employs reaſon to find out the nature of the corpo- 
real world, without experiments, he will frame a 
ſcheme of chimeras. Watts. 

Tt is not improbable, that al! the virtual heat 
in the juices of vegetables, metals, and minerals, 
may be owing to the action of the impriſoned rays. 

Che y ve. 

ImPRI'SONMENT. 2. . [empriſennement, Fr. 
from impriſon.] Confinement; clauſure; 
ſtate of being ſhut in priſon. It may be 
written emprifonment. | 


1 


IN 
His finews waxen weak and raw, 
Through long impriſorment and hard confl;1;+ 


Which ſhall I firſt bewail, 9 erfe, 
Thy bondage or loſt fight? 

Thou art become, O worſt impriſcrment! 

The dungeon of thyſelf. Alilt;n's Agin'h, 
From retentive cage 8 

When ſullen Philomel efcapes, her note; 

She varies, and of paſt impriſonment 

Sweetly complains. 47% 

Count Serini, ſtill cloſe: priſoner in thi; cat. 
loſt his ſenſes by his long impri/orment and Ales 
tions. 8 Aa 4 

It is well if they don't fix the brand of 4 
on the man who is leading them ont of their is 
imprijoument, and looſing the tetters of their fu. 

: . Watts on the Al. . 
MPROBABI'LITY. 2. /. [from in r:bable,) 
Unlikelihood; difficulty to be beliereg, 

The difficulty, and the imprcbadility of atem. 
ing this fueceſs fully is great. amen 

As to the improbabilities of a ſpitit aypexcirs 
I boldly anſwer him, that a heroic! poet is 2a 
tied to the bare repreſentation of wl.at is wie, 4. 
excceding probable. D. 545 

Ix PRO“ BABLFE. adj. | improbable, Fr. inpn. 
Sabilis, Latin; ix and Probable.) Unlike. 
ly; incredible. 

This account of party- patches will appear 5. 
bable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from the fa. 
ſhionable world. Aud fx. 

IMPRO'BABLY. adv, [from in proladli. 

1. Without likelihood. | 

2. In a manner not to be approved, Cb. 
ſolete. 

Arittotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put in 
ten thouſand meaſures of water, the wine heirs 
overpowered, will be turned into water: he rea; 
very improbably, B, 2 

To 'MPROBATE. v. 3. [ix and probe, [1 
tin.] Not to approve. Ainſerert. 


. 


IMPROBA'TION., 7. h n probatis, Latin; 
improbation, French. ] Act of difallowing, 
Ainſærurtb. 
ImPRo'BITY. 2. /. [ improbitas, imprebus 
Latin.] Want of honeſty ; diſhoneth; 
baſeneſs. | 
He was perhaps excommunicable, yea, and cal 
out for notorious improbiry. aber. 
We balance the imprubity of the one with tle 
improbity of the other. I Efrrarge, 
To IMPROLI'FICATE. v. 3. [z and n- 
fick.] To impregnate; to fecundate. A 
word not uſed. 
A difficulty in eggs is how the ſperm of the cock 
improlificates, and makes the oval conception fruit. 


ful. VU 
IMPRO'PER. ad;. [ !mpropre, Fr, inpr. 
prius, Latin. ] | 
7. Not well adapted; unqualified.  _ 
As every ſcience requires a peculiar Zeniv%, 
likewiſe there is a genius peculiarly e de 
every one. Furies. 
2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 
The methods uſed in an original diſeaſe wo! 
be very impreper in a gouty caſe, Arbnthu-! e Pitts 
3. Not juſt; not accurate. 
He diſappear'd, was rarify'd; 
For 'tis improper ſpeech to ſay he dy'd: 
He was exhal'd. g 
ImpRO'PERLY. dv. [from inpraber 
1. Not fitly; incongruouſly. 
2. Not juſtly; not accurately. 
Improperly we meaſure life by breath: . 
Such do not truly live who merit death. Dal. 4 7 
They aſſuring me of their aſſiſtance in corte 
my faults where I ſpoke improperly, 1 Was a 
raged. Dr ya? 
To IMPRO'PRIATE, Vs 4. 
Lat.] 
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J. To 


1. To convert to private uſe; to ſeize to 


. 
— Wen 


IMP 


himſelf. : 3 
For the N of the reſt, the king thought it 
fit it 
. acids of grace, to ts pon the thanks to 
himſelf. acon's Henry VII. 


2. To put the P ſeſſions of the church into 
the hands of laicks. 

Mrs. Gulſton being poſſeſſed of the impro- 
priate parſonage of Bardwell in Suffolk, did procure 
from the king leave to annex the ſame to the vi- 
carage. Spelman. 

[MpROPRIA'TION. 2. / [from impropriate. 

An impropriatiom is properly ſo called when the 
church land is in the hands of a layman; and an 
appropriation is when it is in the hands of a biſhop, 
college, or religious houſe, though ſometimes theſe 
terms are confounded, Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Having an wage pong in his eſtate, he took a 
courſe to diſpoſe of it for the augmentation of the 
vicarage. | Spelman. 


InzxoPRIA/TOR. g. . ¶ from impropriate.] | 


A lay man that has the poſſeſſion of the 
lands of the church. 


Where the vicar leaſes his glebe, the tenant muſt 
pay the great tythes to the rector or impropriator. 
£ Aplif% Parergon. 
Iurzor RIC TY. 2. J. [inproprietèé, Fr. 
from impraprius, Lat.] Unfitneſs; un- 
ſuitableneſs; inaccuracy; want of juſt- 


neſs, 
Theſe mighty ones, whoſe ambition could ſuffer 
them to be called gods, would never be flattered 
into immortality; but the proudeſt have been con- 
vinced of the i-propriety of that appellation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Many groſs improprieties, however authorized by 
practice, ought to be diſcarded, Swift. 
Ivero'sPEROUS. adj. [in and proſperons, | 
Unhappy ; unfortunate ; not ſucceſsful. 
This method is in the deſign probable, how im- 
proſperous ſoever the wickednefs of men hath ren- 
dered the ſucceſs of it. Flammond. 
Our pride ſeduces us at once into the guilt of 
bold, and punithment of improſperozs rebels. 
Decay Piety. 
Seven revolving years are wholly run, 
Since the improſperous voyage we begun. Dryden. 
Inpro's EROUSLY, ad. [from 7mpro- 
/pzrons.] Unhappily ; 
with ill fortune. 
This experiment has been but very improſperoz 
attempted. Os N 5 ge 
Inero'vaBLE. adj. [from improve.] Ca- 
pable of being advanced from a good to 
a better ſtate ; capable of melioration. 
Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the 
eſſays of weaker heads afford imprecvable hints unto 
be:ter, Brown, 
N | nave ſtock enough, and that too of ſo in- 
#5v29le-a nature, that is, capable of infinite ad- 
ravcement, Decay Piety. 
Man is accommodated with moral principles, 
mprovable by the exerciſe of his faculties. 
: Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Animals are not !mprovable beyond their proper | 
3 a dog will never learn to mew, nor a cat 
ark, reo. 
. have a fine ſpread of improvable lands, and am 
eady planting woods and draining marſhes. 
3 Addiſon's SpeFator, 
2 VABLENESS. 2. f. [from improvnble.] 
ue Pableneſs of being made better. 
* ROVABLY, adv, | from improvable.] In 
f manner that admits of melioration. 
, "PROVE. v. g. [ix and probus, Quaſi 
f 8 ſacere. Skinner. | 
P advance any thing nearer to per- 
ection; to raiſe from 


We amend a bad, but improve a good thing. 


l love not to improve the honour of the living by | 


Pairing that of the dead, Denbam. 
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ould paſs by parliament; the better, 


unſucceſsfully ; | 


good to better. | 


Heaven ſeems Improv'd with a ſuperior ray, 
And the bright arch reflects a double day. Pope. 
2, [In and prove; improuver, French; in- 
robo, Latin.] To diſprove. Now diſ- 
_ uſed, | 
Though the prophet Jeremy was unjuſtly accuſed, 
t doth not that improve any thing that I have 
ſaid. Npitgiſte. 
To IMyRo'vE. v. z. To advance in good- 
neſs, | 

We take care to improve in our frugality and 
diligence ; virtues which become us, particularly in 
times of war. ] Atterbury. 

ImPRo'veEMENT. 2. /. [from improve. ] 
1. Melioration; advancement of any thing 
from good to better. 

Some virtues tend to.the preſervation of health, 
and others to the improvement and ſecurity of eſtates. 

5 Tillotſon. 

2. Act of improving; ſomething added or 

changed for the better : ſometimes with 
On. 

The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and ſome few others, 
are improvements on the Greek poet. 
3. Progreſs from good to better. 

There is a deſign of publiſhing the hiſtory of ar- 
chitecture, with its ſeveral !mprovements and decays. 

| | Addiſon. 
4. Inſtruction; edification. 

I look upon your city as the beſt place of ?mprove- 
ment: from the ſchool we go to the univerſity, but 
from tne univerſities to London. South, 

5. Effect of melioration. 
Love is the greateſt of human affections, and friend= 
ſhip the nobleſt and moſt refined improvement of love. 
South, 
I PROC VER. 2. J. [from improve. 
1. One that makes himſelf or 
elſe better. | 

They were the greateſt gs of thofe qualifica- 

tions with which courts uſed to be adorned. 
| Clarend:sn. 

The firſt ſtarted ideas have been examined, and 
many effeCtually confuted by the late improvers of 
this way. Lecke. 

Homer is like a ſkilful ner, who places a 

| beautiful ftatue ſo as to anſwer ſeveral viſtas, Pope. 
2. Any thing that meliorates. 

Chalk is a very great improver of moſt lands, 

* | Mortimer. 
IPRO VI DED. 4 [improviſus, Latin; im- 
preuu, Fr.] Unforeſeen; unexpected; 
unprovided againſt. 
She ſuborned hath 

This crafty meſſenger with letters vain, 

To work new woe, and improvided ſcath, 
By breaking off the band betwixt us twain. Spenſer. 


ImPRO'VIDENCE. z. /. [from improvident. | 
Want of forethought ; want of caution. 


Men would eſcape floods by running up to moun- 
_ tains; and though ſome might periſh through im- 


any thing 


providence, many would eſcape. Hale. 
The improvidence of my neighbour muſt not 
make me inhuman. Z*'Eftrange. 


IMPRO'VIDENT. adj. [improvidus, Lat.] 
Wanting forecaſt ; wanting care to pro- 
vide. 
Improvident ſoldiers, had your watch been good, 
This ſudden miſchief never could have fall'n. Shak. 
When men well have fed, the blood being warm, 
Then are they moſt improvident of harm. Daniel. 
I ſhall conclude this digreflion, and return to the 
time when that briſk and ?mprovident reſolution was 
taken. Clarendon, 
This were an improvidert revenge in the young 
ones, whereby they muſt deſtroy themſelves. Browns, 


ImPRO'VIDENTLY, adv, | from improv ident. 


Without forethought ; without care, 

Now we are in the ftreet, he firſt of all, 
Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 
And ſo impriſon'd, and hemm'd in by me, 
Sells for 4 little ſtate his liberty. 


Donne. 


ol, I. "Ip | 


Addiſon. | 


|[/MPUDENTLY, 


IMP 

IurxOvISTIOX. . J. [in and Srovifior.) 
Want of forethought, 
| Her improvifion would be juſtly accuſable. Brow. 

IMervU'DENCE. 2. /. [imprudence, French; 
imprudentia, Latin.] Want of prudence; 
indiſcretion ; negligence; inattention to 
intereſt, 

IMPRU'DENT. adj. | imprudent, French; 
imprudens, Ta? Wanting prudence ; 
injudicious ; indiſcreet ; negligent. 

There is no ſuch imprudent perſon as he that ne- 
glects God and his ſoul, | Tillotſon. 

J, MPUDENCE. | 2. . [impudence, French; 

PTmpupency. j impudentia, Lat.] Shame- 
leſſneſs; immodeſty. 

I ne'er heard yet 
That any of theſe bolder vices wanted _ 
Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, 
Than to perform it firſt, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

Nor did Noah's infirmity juttity Cham's Impu- 
dency, or exempt him from that curſe of being ſer- 
vant of ſervants. KX. Charles. 
Thoſe clear truths, that either their own evidence 
forces us to admit, or common experience makes it 
impudence to deny. Locke. 

VI'MPUDENT. adj. [ impudent, French; in- 
pudens, Lat.] ; | 

1. Shameleſs; wanting modeſty. 

It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words 
that come with ſuch more than impudert ſawcineſs 
from you, can thruſt me from a level conſideration. 

Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

When we behold an angel, not to fear, 

Is to be impudent. Dryaen's Spaniſh Fryar, 

2. Unchaſte; immodeſt. 

ad v. [from impudent.] 
Shameleſsly; without modeſty, 

At once aſlail 
With open mouths, and impudently rail. 

Why thould ſoft Fabius imprdertly bear 
Names gain'd by conqueſt in the Gallic war? 

Why lays he claim to Hercules his ftrain, ; 
Yet dares be baſe, effeminate, and vain? Dryden. 

To IMPU'GN. v. a. | impugner, French; 
impugno, Lat.] To attack; to aſſault by 
law or argument. | 

Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 

Yet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 

I cannot think myſelf engaged to diſcourſe of lots, 
as to their nature, uſe, and allowableneſs; and that 
not only in matters of moment and buſineſs, but alſo 
of recreation, which is impugned by ſome, though 
better defended by others. South, 

St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw one of theſe in 
his time; but the truth hereof I will not raſhly im- 
pugn, or over-boldly affirm. Peacham on Drawing. 


Imru'cntR. 2. /. [from impugn.] One 
that attacks or invades. 

Impvur'ssANCE. 2. /.[French.] Impotence; 
inability ; weakneſs ; feebleneſs, 

As he would not truſt Ferdinando and Maximilian 
for ſupports of war, ſo the impuiſſance of the one, 
and the double proceeding of the other, lay fair for 
him for occaſions to accept of peace. Bacon. 


IMPULSE. . /. | impulſus, Lat.] 
1. Communicated force; the effect of one 


body acting upon another. 

If theſe little impulſes ſet the great wheels of 
devotion on work, the largeneſs and height of that 
ſhall not at all be prejudiced by the ſmallneſs of its 
occaſion. | South, 

Bodies produce ideas in us manifeſtly by * 

. 0 c&c. 

Bodies, from the impulſe of a fluid, can only 
gravitate in proportion to their ſurfaces, and not 
according to their quantity of matter, which is con- 
trary to experience. Cbeyne. 

2. Influence acting upon the mind; motive; 
idea impreſſed. . IS 

Mean time, by Jove's impulſe, Mezentius arm'd, 
Succeeded Turnus. Dryden. 
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Theſe were my natural impulſes for the under- 
taking ; but there was an accidental motive, which 
was full as forcible, Dryden. 
Moſes ſaw the buſh burn without being con- 
ſumed, and heard a voice out of it: this was ſome- 
thing, beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind to 
go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren 
out of Egypt. = Locke. 
3. Hoſtile impreſſion. 
Like two great rocks againſt the raging tide, 
Unmov'd the two united chiefs abide, 
Suſtain th* 7mpulſe, and receive the war. Prior. 
Impvu'i.Ston. 2. J. [imprlfion, French; in- 
pulſus, Latin.) 8 55 
1. The agency of body in motion upon 
body. | 
The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid body 
paſſeth without ſound; for that ſound that is heard 
ſometimes is produced only by the breaking of the 
air, and not by the impu//cor of the air. Bacon. 
To the impulſion there is requiſite the force of the 
dody that moveth, and the reſiſtance of the body that 
is moved ; and if the body be too great, it yieldeth 
too little; and if it be too ſmall, it reſiſteth too 
little. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Influence operating upon the mind. 
| But thou didſt plead 
Divine impulſion, prompting how thou might'ſt 


Find ſome occaſion to infeſt our foes. Milt. Agoni ſtes. 

Imev'.sve. adj. [impulſif, French, from 
#mpulſe.} Having the power of impulle ; 
moving; impellent. 

Nature and duty bind him to obedience; 

But thoſe being placed in a lower ſphere, 
His fierce ambition, like the higheſt mover, 
Has hurried with a ſtrong 7pr{frve motion 
Againſt their proper courſe. Denham's Sophy. 

What is the fountain or impulſive cauſe of this 
prevention of ſin? It is prefectly tree grace. South, 

Poor men! poor papers! we and they 
Do ſome impulſive force obey, 

And are but play'd with, do not play. Prior. 

Imev/nityY. . J. [impunite, F rench; im- 

zunitas, Latin.] Freedom from puniſh- 
ment; exemption from puniſhment. 

In the condition of ſubjects they will gladly con- 
tinue, as long as they may be protected and juſtly 
governed, without oppreſſion on the one ſide, or im- 
purity on the other. Davies. 

A general impunity would confirm them ; for the 
vulgar will never believe, that there is a crime where 
they ſee no penalty. Addiſon. 

Men, potent in the commonwealth, will employ 
their ill-gotten influence towards procuring impunity, 
or extorting undue favours for themſelves or de- 
pendents. | | Atterbury. 

IMPU'RE. adj. [impur, French; impurus, 
Latin.) 
1. Defiled with guilt; unholy : of men, 

No more can impure man retain and move 

Tn that pure region of a worthy love, 

Than earthly ſubſtance can untorc'd afpire, 

And leave his nature to converſe with fire. Donne. 
2, Contrary to ſanctity; unhallowed ; un- 

holy : of things. 

 Hyporrites auſterely talk, 
Condemning as impure what Cod has made 8 
Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 


Milton. 
3. Unchaſte. | 
If black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your meer entorcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shake/. 
One could not deviie a more proper hell for an 
impure ſpirits than that which Plato has touched 
ee 5 Add iſon. 
4. Feculent; foul with extraneous mixtures; 
droſſy. | | 
Imyu'RELY. adve [from inpure.] With 
impurity. | | 
Ixru'xENEss. 1. J. [impuret#, French; 


IMyu'TABLENESS. 2. , [from imputable.] 


| 4. Hint; flight notice. 


n 
4 


IMP 


1. Want of ſanctity; want of Yollnels. 

2. AR of unchaſtity. | 

Foul impurities reigned among the monkiſh clergy. 
:  Attexbury. 
3. Feculent admixture. 


the blood. Arbuthnot. | 
To IMPU'RPLE. v. . [empourprer, French, 
from pzrplez]J To make red; to colour 
as with purple. | 
Now in looſe garlands, thick thrown off the bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſpar ſhone, 
Impurpled with celeſtial roſes, ſmil'd. Milton, 
IMy u/TABLE. adj. [from impute.] 
1. Chargeable upon any one; that of which 


one may be accuſed. 
That firſt ſort of fooliſhneſs is imputable to them. 
South. 
2. Accuſable ; chargeable with a fault. Not 
roper. 

If the wife departs from her huſband, through any 
default of his, as on the account of cruelty, then he 
ſhall be compelled to allow her alimony ; for the law 
deems her to be a dutiful wife as long as the fault 


lies at his door, and ſhe is in no wiſe imputable. 
Ayliffe. 


The quality of being imputable. 

"Tis neceſſary to the imputad/ene/s of an action, 
that it be avoidable. Nerris, 
IMeUTA'TION. 2. . [ imputation, French, 

from impute.] 

1. Attribution of any thing: generally o 

ill. | 

Truſt to me, Ulyſſes; 
Our imputation ſhall be oddly pois'd 
In this wild action. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
If a ſon that is ſent by his father about mer- 

chandiſe, do fall into ſome lewd action, the im- 

putation of his wickedneſs, by your rule ſhould: be 

impoſed upon his father. Shakeſpeare, 
To uſe intellections and volitions in the infinite 
eſſence, as hypotheſes, is allowable ; but a rigorous 
imputation is derogatory to him, and arrogant in us. 

| | Glanville's Scegſis. 
I have formerly ſaid that I could diſtinguiſh your 
writings from thoſe of any others: *tis now time to 
clear myſelf from any imputation of ſelf-conceit on 
that ſubject. Dryden. 


2. Sometimes of good. 
If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would hu- 
mour his men with the impurtation of being near 
their maſter. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Cenſure; reproach. 23 

Whatſoever happens they alſo the leaſt feel that 
ſcourge of vulgar imputation, which notwithſtand- 
ing they deſerve. Hooker. 

Let us be carefu} to guard ourſelves againſt theſe 
groundleſs imputations of our enemies, and to riſe 
above them. Addiſon. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his late 
Majeſty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation 
upon this matter, | Swift, 


Anthonio is a good man. | 
Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 
No, no; my meaning is to have you underſtand 
me that he is ſufficient, Ste. — of Venice. 


ImruTaſTive. adj. [from impute.] That 
which may impute. Ainſaworth, 

To IMPU'TE. v. 3. [impater, French; im- 
puto, Latin. ] | 

1. To charge upon; to attribute : gene- 
rally ill; ſometimes good. | 


It was imputed to him for righteouſneſs. 
Romans, iv. 22. 
Men in their innovations ſhould follow the example 
of time, which innovateth but quietly, and by de- 
grees ſcarce to be perceived; for otherwiſe what'o- 
ever is new and unlooked for, ever mends ſome, 


Cleanſe the alimentary duct by vomiting and} . 
clyſters, the impurities of which will be carried into] 


— at 
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for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that i 
hurt for a wrong, imputeth it to the author. N 

ES ES 9 5  Bacon's Eſſays. 

I made it by your perſuaſion, to ſatisfy thoſe wo 
imputed it to folly. ' Temp, 
Impute your dangers to our ignorance. Dryden. 
This obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of lan- 
guage in ſo great a maſter oh £1 Lecke, 
I have read a book imputed to lord Bathurſt, called 

a diſſertation on parties. Swift, 

2. To reckon to one what does not propetly 

belong to him, 
Thy merit 
Imputed ſhall abſolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, 
Miltwr, 

IMevu'TER, 2. % [from impute.] He that 

imputes. 

In. prep. [in, Latin.] | 

1. Noting the place where any thing is 

reſent; not without. 
In ſchool of love are all things taught we ſee; 
There learn'd this maid of arms the ireful guiſe, 


NH 1 Fairfax, f 
ls this place here not ſufficient ſtrong 
To guard us in ? Daniel's Civil Mar. 


2. Noting the ſtate or thing preſent at any 


time, | 
The other is only by error and miſconceit named 
the ordinance of Tetus Chriſt : no one proof is yet 
brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear to be 
ſo in very deed. | &, 
Like one of two contending iz a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes, 
Shakeſpeare, 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. Shak, 
Danger before, and ix, and after the act, 
You needs mutt grant is great. Daniel's Civil War. 
However it be in knowledge, I may truly ſay it is 
of no uſe at all iz probabilities; for the aſſent there, 
being to be determined by the preponderancy, after 
a due weighing of all the proofs on both ſides, no- 
thing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the mind ix that as * | 
ockes 
God hath made our eternal and temporal intereits, 
in moſt caſes, very conſiſtent. Smalridge's Jermort. 
None was ſo little I their friendſhips, or ſo much 
in that of thoſe whom they had moſt abuſed. 
| Dunciad. 
3. Noting the time. | 
When we would .confider eternity a parte ant, 
what do we but, beginning from ourſelves and tlie 
pieſent time we are in, repeat in our minds the 
ideas of years or ages paſt ? Lache, 
4. Noting power. 
To feed men's ſouls, quoth he, is not /7 man. 
Hub b. Tale, 
5. Noting proportion. | 
Let uſury in general be reduced to five in the hun. 
dred, and let that rate be proclaimed to be free and 
current. Baca. 
I cannot but lament the common courſe, hich, 
at leaſt, nine iu ten of thoſe who enter into the mi- 
niſtry are obliged to enter. Sao. 


6. Acccording to. | ; 
In all likelihood I brought all my limbs out 0 

the bed, which, 'tis probable, he has not done f 
the breach. Collier. 
7. Concerning. 5 
only conſider what he, who is allowed to - 
carried this argument fartheſt, has ſaid 1 it, Locke, 


8, For the ſake. A ſolemn phraſe. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat does this our Cæſar feed, 
* hat he is grown ſo great? Shake/p. Julius 
In the name of the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we . 4 
Baniſh him our city. Shakeſpeare's Cris li 
Now, in the name of honour, tir, I des 5%, n 
That 1 may ſee your father's death reveng d. 0 


9. Noting cauſe, 5 E 
King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, % 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defences Scat 


Ceſar , 


Some 


ImMyv'zitryY, impuritas, Lat, from in- 


and impairs other; and he that is holpen takes it 


* Ix that, Becauſe. 
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Some things they do in that they are men; — 
hat they are wife men, and chriſtian men, ſome 
things; ſome things in that they are men miſled, 
and blinded with error. ES Hooker. 

\ He cannot brook ſuch diſgrace well, as he ſhall 
run into; in that it is a thing of his own ſearch. 
* Shakeſpeare. 
11. In as much. Since; ſeeing that. 
Thoſe things are done voluntarily by us, which 
other creatures do naturally, in as much as we 
might ſtay our doing of them if we would. Hooker. 


In, adv. 


1, Within ſome place; not out. 


How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and uncon- 
ſcionable perſon ; eſpecially if he be arrived at that 
conſummate and robuſt degree of falſehood as to play 
in and out, and ſhow tricks with oaths, the ſacredeſt 
bonds which the conſcience of man can be bound 
1 fear me, you'll be ix till then, Shakeſpeare, 


2, Engaged to any affair, 


We know the worſt can come; 'tis thought upon: 
We cannot ſhift being in, we mult go on. 


in at every thing, and are found at laſt to be juſt good 
for nothing. 
3. Placed in ſome ſtate. 
Poor rogues talk of court news, 
Who loſes and who wins; who's iz, who's out. 
Shakeſps 
Muſt never patriot then declaim at gin, 
Unleſs, good man, he has been fairly in? 
4. Noting immediate entrance. 
Go to thy fellows; bid them cover the table, ſerve 
in the meat, and we will come 7x to dinner. Shak, 
He's too big to go in there: what ſhall I do? 


Pope, 


et me ſee't ; I'll iz, I'll iz : follow your friend's | 


advice. 
I'. 
5. Into any place. | 
Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 
And trample with thy feet, and tread it iz. Dryden. 
Is it not more eligible to come in with a ſmooth 
gale, than to be toſſed at ſea with a ſtorm ? Collier. 
In the ſaid cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome ſort 
* bivalye larger than could be introduced i at thoſe 


es. Weoodward, 
6. Cloſe ; home. 

The poſture of left-handed fencers is fo different 
from that of the right-handed, that you run upon 
their ſwords if you puſh forward; and they are in 
with you, if you offer to fall back without keeping 
your guard, | Tatler, 

7- In has commonly in compoſition a ne- 
gative or.privative fenſe, as in the La- 
tin: ſo, active denotes that which as, 
inactive that which does not af. In be- 
fore r is changed into ; as irregular : 
before / into J; as illative and into 22 
before ſome other conſonants ; as inn pro- 
bable. 

IxanILITY. 2. J. [in and ability.} Impu- 
iſſance; impotence; want of power. 

If no natural nor caſual Inability croſs their de- 
ſires, they always delighting to inure themſelves 
with actions moſt beneficial to others, cannot but 


gather great experience, and through experience the 
more wiſdom. Hooker. 


Neither ignorance nor ia&i/ity can be pretended ; 
and what plea can we offer to divine juſtice to pre- 
vent condemnation ? Rogers. 

Ixa'BsTINENCE, 2. J. I” and abſtinence. 
Intemperance; want of power to abſtain; 
prevalence of appetite. 

Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtrous crew 
Beſore thee ſhall appear, that thou may'ſt know 
What miſery the Inabſtinence of Eve 
Shall bring on man. Mitten, 


Inacce'ss1BLE. adj. [ inacceſſible, French, 


in and acceſſible.) Not to be reached; not 
to be approached. 


; Whate'er you are 
That in this deſart inacceſible, 


Daniel. 
Theſe pragmatical flies value themſelves for being 


L' Eftrange. | 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 7 


INA 


Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, | 
| Lofe and neglect the creeping hours of time. Shakeſp. 
Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a far 
lower form, are inacceſſible to us, Hale. 
There ſhall we ſee the ends and uſes of theſe 
things, which here were either too ſubtile for us to 
penetrate, or too remote and inacceſſible for us to 
come to any diſtant view of. Ray. 
This part, which is ſo noble, is not altogether 
inacceſſible; and that an eaſy way may be found to 
it, *tis to conſider nature and to copy her. Dryden. 
Ing 'ccuracy. 2. . [from inaccurate.] 
Want of exactneſs. | 
Ina'ccurarTE. adj. [in and accurate.] Not 
exact; not accurate. It is uſed ſome- 
times of perſons, but more frequently of 
performances. E 
Ina'cTiON. z. . [inaction, French, in and 
action.] Ceſſation from labour; forbear- 
ance of labour. | 
; The times and amuſements paſt are not more like 
a dream to me, than thoſe which are preſent : I lie 
in a refreſhing kind of ina&ion. 


Pope. 
IN ACTIVE. adj. 55 and adtive,] Not 3 7 
not diligent ; idle; indolent ; ſluggiſh, 
Ina'cTIveLY. adv. [from inactive. ] Idly; 
without labour; without motion; ſlug- 
giſhly. 

In ſeaſons of perfect freedom, mark how your ſon 
ſpends his time; whether he iza&ively loiters it 
away, when left to his own inclination, Locke. 

InacT1'viTY. 2. J. [in and activity.] Idle- 
neſs; reſt; ſluggiſhneſs. 

A doctrine which manifeſtly tends to diſcourage 
the endeavours of men, to introduce a lazy ina 
vity, and neglect of the ordinary means of grace. 


. 


Rogers. 
Virtue, conceal'd within our breaſt 
Is inactivity at beſt. - | - Swift, 


Ina/DrQUATE. adj. [in and adegnatus, 
Latin, | Not equal to the purpoſe ; de- 
fective; falling below the due proportion. 


Remorſe for vice 
Not paid, or paid inadeguate in price, 
What farther means can reaſon now direct? Drydey, 
Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which are but a partial 
er incomplete repreſentation of thoſe archetypes to 
1 which they are referred. ocke, 


Ina'DEQUATELY. adv. [from inadequate.] 
Defectively; not completely. 
Theſe pores they may either exactly fill, or but 
inadequately. 
INaDVE'RTENCE. | 1. . [inadvertance, Fr. 
INADVE'RTENCY. from inadvertent.] 
1. Careleſſneſs; negligence; inattention, 


There is a difference between them, as between 
inadvertency, and deliberation, between ſurpriſe and 
ſet purpoſe. Szuth, 

From an habitual heedleſs iradwertency, men 
are ſo intent upon the preſent that they mind 
nothing elſe. : L' Eftrange. 
2. Act or effect of negligence. 


Many perſons have lain under great and heavy 
ſcandals, which have taken their firſt riſe only 
from ſome inadvertence or indiſcretion. 

| : Government of the Tongue. 

The productions of a great genius, with many 
lapſes and iradvertencics, are infinitely preferable to 
the works of an inferior kind of author, which are 
ſcrupulouſly exact. Addiſon 

InaDve'RTENT. adj. [in and adzertens, 

| Latin.| Negligent; careleſs, 

| INaDve'RTENTLY. adv. [trom inadvertent. | 

Careleſsly; negligently. ET 
Ariſtotle mentions Telegonus as the ſon of Circe 

and Ulyſſes, who afterwards flew his father with the 

bone of a fiſh inadvertently. Breome, 
Worthy perſons, if inadvertently drawn into a 


deviation, will endeavour inſtantly to recover their 
loſt ground, Clariſſa. 


INA'LIENABLE, adj, [in and alicnable. 


Boyle.” 


IN A 


That cannot be alienated, or granted to 
another. | | 
InatiMe'NTAL. adj. [in and alimental.] 
Affording no nouriſhment. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nouriſhment ; 
and the making of things ira/imental to become ali- 
mental, may be an experiment of great profit for 
making new victual. Bacon. 


Ixam1'ss1BLE. adj. [ inamifſible, French; ix 
and amiſſum, Latin.] Not ta be loſt. 
Theſe advantages are izamiſ/ible. Hammond. 
Ix ATX E. adj. ¶inanis, Latin.] Empty; void. 
It is uſed licentiouſly for a ſubſtantive. 


We ſometimes ſpeak of place in the great in, 
beyond the confines of the world, 2cke. 


To animate ; to quicken, This word is 
not in uſe. | 
There's a kind of world remaining ſtill, 

Though ſhe which did i7animate and fill 
The world be gone; yet in this laſt long night 
Her ghoſt doth walk, that is, a glimmering light, 
Ina'/NIMATE, \ adj. [inanimatus, Latin; 
Ina/niMaTeD. f 7inanime, Fr.] Void of 
life ; without animation. | 

The ſpirits of animate bodies are all in ſome de- 
gree kindled ; but inanimate bodies have ſpirits no 


whit inflamed. _ Bacon, 
The golden goddeſs, preſent at the pray'r, 

Well knew he meant th' animated fair, 

And gave the ſign of granting. Dryden, 


All the ideas of ſenfible qualities are not inherent 
in the inanimate bodies; but are the effects of their 
motion upon our nerves. Bentley, 

Both require the conſtant influence of a principle 
different from that which governs the izanimated 
part of the univerſe. _ Cheyne, 

From roofs when Verrio's colours fall, 

And leave inanimate the naked wall, 

Still in thy ſong ſhould vanquith'd France appear. 
8 Pope. 

IN ANITT ION. 2. J. | inanition, French; inanis. 

Latin.] Emptineſs of body; want of 

fulneſs in the veſſels of the animal. 

Weakneſs which attends fevers proceeds from too 
great fulneſs in the beginning, and too great izanitio 
in the latter end of the diſeaſe, Arbuthneat en Diet. 

IN AN ITX. 2. J. from inanis, Latin.] 

Emptineſs; void ſpace. 

This opinion excludes all ſuch inarity, and 
admits no vacuities but ſo little ones as no body 
whatever can come to, but will be bigger than they, 
and muſt touch the corporal parts which thoſe va- 
cuities divide, Digby on Bodies. 

INa'ePETENCY. . / Jin and appetentia, 
Latin. ] Want of ſtomach or appetite. 
INa/ePLICABLE. adj. [in and applicable.] 
Not to be put to a particular uſe. 

IN APPLICABI(LITV. 2. /. [from inappli- 
cable.] Unfitneſs for the particular pur- 
poſe. 

IxAPTLICATTION. 2. . [ inapplication, Fr. 
in and application.] Indolence; negli- 
gence. | 
INa'RABLE. adj. [ix and aro, Latin.] Not 

capable of tillage. Didi. 
To IR AR CH. v. a. [ix and arch,] 


Inarching is a method of grafting, which is com- 
moaly called grziting by approach. This method 
of grafting is uſod when the ſtock and the tree may 
be joined: take the branch you would inarch, and, 
having fitted it to that part of the ſtock where you 
intead to join it, pare away the rind and wood on 
one ſide about three inches in length: after the ſame 
manner cut the ftock or branch in the place where 
the graft is to be united, ſo that they may join equal- 
ly together that the ſap may meet : then cut a little 
tongue upwards in che graft, and make a notch in 
the ſtock to admit it; fo that when they are joined 


the tongue will prevent their ſlipping, and the graft 
| will more clofe!y unite with the ſtock, Having thus 
612 | placed 


Tolna/NIMATE. v. a. [in and animo, Lat.] 
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placed them exactly together, tie them; then cover 
the place with grafting clay, to prevent the air from 


entering to dry the wound, or the wet from getting 


in to rot the ſtock : you ſhould fix a ſtake into the 
ground, to which that part of the ſtock, as alfo the 
graft, ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the wind from 
breaking them aſunder. In this manner they are to 
remain about four months, in which time they will 
be ſufficiently united; and the graft may then be 
cut from the mother-tree, obſerving to {lope it off 
cloſe to the ſtock, and cover the joined parts with 
freſh grafting clay. The operation is always per- 
formed in April or May, and is commonly practiſed 
upon oranges, myrtles, jaſmines, walnuts, firs, and 
pines, which will not ſucceed by common grafting 
or budding. Miller. 

Ixarxri'CULATE. adj. [imarticule, Fr. in 
and articulate. ] Not uttered with di- 
ſtinctneſs, like that of the ſyllables of hu- 
man ſpeech. 

Obſerve what inarticulate ſounds reſemble any of 
the particular letters. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

By the harmony of words we elevate the mind to 
a ſenſe of devotion; as our ſolemn muſick, which 
is inarticulate poeſy, doth in churches, Dryden. 

InaRrTiCULATELY. adv. [from 7nariicu- 
late.] Not diſtinctly. 

InaxTI'CULATENESS. . . [from inarticu- 
late.] Confuſion of ſounds ; want of di- 
ſtinctneſs in pronouncing. 

INaRTIFI'CIAL. adj. [in and artificial. | 
Contrary to art. 

I have ranked this among the effects; and it may 

be thought inartificial to make it the cauſe alſo. 
Decay Piety. 
IxARTITOIALLx. adv. [from inartificial.] 
Without art; in a manner contrary to the 
rules of art. 

This lofty humour is clumſily and inartificially 
managed, when it is affected by thoſe of a ſelf-deny- 
ing profeſſion. Collier. 

IxaTTE'NTION. 2, / [ inattention, French; 
in and attention.] Diſregard ; negligence; 
neglect; heedleſſneſs. 5 

Perſons keep out of the reach of the reproofs of 
the miniſtry, or hear with ſuch 7zatterticn or con- 
tempt as renders them of little effect. Rogers. 

We fee a ſtrange inattention to this molt important 


proſpect. | Rogers. 
Novel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 
But old, the mind with inattention hears. Pape. 


InaTT#xTiVE. adj, [in and attentive. } 
Heedlefs ; careleſs ; negligent ; regardleſs. 
If we indulge the frequent roving of paſſions, we 
mall procure an uniteady and inattentive habit. 
Watts. 


Ixav'DIBLE. adj. [iz and audible.] Not to 
be heard; void of ſound. 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward top 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
Th' izaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakeſpeare. 
Tolxau'GURATE. v. g. | inauguro, Latin. | 
To conſecrate ; to inveſt with a new of- 
fice by ſolemn rites ; to begin with good 
omens ; to begin. | | 
Thole beginnings of years were propitious to him, 
as if kings did chuſe demarkable days to inavgurate 
their favours, that they may appear acts as well of 
the time as of the will. Wetton. 
INAUGURA'TION. z. /. [ inauguration, Fr. 
inauguro, Latin.] Inveſtituce by ſolemn 
rites. 
The royal olive was ſolemnly ſworn, at his /naugu- 
ration, to obſerve theſe things inviolable. Hf oel. 
At his regal inauguratioz his old father reſigned 
the kingdom to him, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
InauRa'TiON. 7. ,. ¶ inauro, Latin. ] The 
act of gilding or covering with gold. 


The Romans had the art of gilding after our 
| * 


| 


Forth iſſu'd. 
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manner; but ſome fort of their Inaurat lan, or gi 
ing, muſt have been much dearer than ours. . 
| Arbuthnot on Coins. 
InavusPricious. adj. [iz and auſpicious. | 
IIl-omened; unlucky ; unfortunate. 
Oh here 
I will ſet up my everlaſting reſt ; | 
And ſhake the yoke of inav/picious ſtars 
Shakeſp. 


From this world-wearied fleſh. 
Though Heaven's inauſpicious eye 
Lay black on love's nativity, 
Her eye a ſtrong appeal can give; 
Beauty, ſmiles, and love ſhall live. Craſhaw. 


The ſtars feel not the diſeaſes their izarſpicious 
influence produces. | 35 Bayle. 
Within auſpicious love a wretched ſwain 


Purſu'd the faireſt nymph of all the plain; X 

She plunged him hopeleſs in a deep deſpair. Dryden. 

Ix BB ING. z. /. in and being.] Inherence; 
inſeparableneſs. | | 

When we ſay the bowl is round, the boy is witty, 

theſe are proper or inherent modes; for they have 
a ſort of inbeing in the ſubſtance itſelf, and do not 
ariſe from the addition of any other ſubſtance to it. 

| | Watts. 

I'nBorN. adj. [in and. born. ] Innate ; im- 
planted by nature. | | 

Led by ſenſe of good, 


Inborn to all, I ſought my needful food. Dryden. 


All paſſions being inborn within us, we are almoſt | 


equally judges of them. | Dryden. 
Some Carolina, to Heaven's dictates true, 
Thy inborx worth with conſcious eyes ſhall (ee, 
And flight th' imperial diadem for thee. Addiſon. 
INBREATHED. adj. [in and breath.) In- 
ſpired ; infuſed by inſpiration. 
Bleſt pair of ſyrens, pledges of Heaven's joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious ſiſters, Voice and Verſe, 


Wed your diwne ſounds, and mixt power employ, | 


Dead things with izbreat4'd ſenſe, able to pierce. 


Milton. 


I'nBRED. adj. [in and bred.] Produced with- 
in ; hatched or generated within, 
My inbred enemy b 
Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

A man thinks better of his children than they 
deſerve; but there is an impulſe of tenderneſs, and 
there muſt be ſome eſteem for the ſetting of that 
inbred affection at work. LI Eftrange. 

But he unmoy'd contemns their idle threat; 

And inbred worth doth boaſting valour light. 
Dryden. 
To INCa'6E. v. a. [in and cage.] To coop. 
up; to ſhut up; to confine in a cage, or 
any narrow ſpace. 

And yet incaged in ſo ſmall a verge, 

Thy waſte is no whit leſſer than thy lord's. Shak, 

It made my impriſonment a pleaſure ? 

Ay, ſuch a pleaſure as incaged birds 

Conceive. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
InNcaLE'sCENCE. Zz. J [| incaleſco, Latin. ] 
IncaLt'sctexncy. 4 The ſtate of growing 

warm; warmth; incipient heat. 

Averroes reſtrained his hilarity, making no more 
thereof than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable 
in Cato; that is, a ſober inca/eſcence, and regulated 
eſtuation from wine. Brown, 

The oil preſerves the ends of the bones from 
came e f. which they, being ſolid bodies, would 
neceſſarily contract from a ſwift motion, Ray. 


IN cANTATTION. z. /. | incantation, Fr. 
. incanto, Latin.] Charms uttered by ſing- 
ing ; enchantment. Eb 


My ancient incantations are too weak, 
And hell too ſtrong. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

By Adam's hearkening to his wife, mankind, by 
that her incantation, became the ſubject of labour, 
ſorrow, and death. | Raleigh. 

The great wonders of witches, their carrying in 
the air, and transforming themſelves into other 
bodies, are reported to be wrought, not by funcan- 
tations or ceremonies, but by anointing themſelves. 
all over, move a man to think that theſe fables are 
the effects of imagination; for ointments, if laid on 


INC 


any thing thick, by ſtopping of the pores, ſhut in 
| vapours, and ſend — the head Cy = 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 
The name of a city being diſcovered: unto their 
enemies, their | nr and patronal gods might be 
called forth by charms and incantationss Brow, 
The nuptial rites his outrage ſtrait attends ; | 
The dow'r defir'd is his transfigur'd friends : 
The, incantation backward ſhe;repeats, 
Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did, defeats. Cart; 
The commands which our religion hath impoſed 


on its followers are not like the abſurd ceremonies - 


of pagan idolatry, that might look like incantationg 
and magick, but had no tendency to make manking 

_ the happier. a Bentley. 
Inca'NTATORY. adj. [from incanto, 
Dealing by enchantment ; magical. 

| Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the like 
; . Tncantatory impoſtors, daily delude them, Brew, 
To IN CANTON. v. a. — and canlon.] To 
unite to a canton or ſeparate community. 
When the cantons of Bern and Zurich propoſed 
the incorporating Geneva in the cantons, the Roman 


catholics, fearing the proteſtant intereſt, propofed 


the incantoning of Conſtance as a counterpoiſe. 
Addiſon on Traly, 
2. J. [from incapable. 
Inability natural; dif. 


IncaPaAB1rLITY. 
InNca'?ABLENESS. | 
qualification legal. 


You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapa. 
bility in yourſelf to the ſervice. Suekling, 


Inca'raBLE, adj. [incapable, Fr. in and 


capable. | 


1, Wanting room to hold or contain: with 


of before the thing to be contained. 


2. Wanting power; wanting underſtanding; 


unable to comprehend, learn, or under- 
ſtand. | 


Tncapable and ſhallow innocents ! 
Lou cannot gueſs who caus'd your father's death. 
| | Shakeſpeares 


3- Not able to admit or have any thing. 


Wilmot, when he ſaw Goring put in the com» 
mand, thought himſelf incapadle of reparation, 
Clarendon 


4. Unable; not equal to any thing. 


Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reaſonable affairs ? is he not ſtupid 
With age? Shakef. Winter's Tate, 


5. Diſqualified by law. 

Their lands are almoſt entirely taken from them, 
and they are rendered iacapable of purchaſing any 
more ; Swift, 

6. In converſation it is uſual to ſay a man 
is incapable of falſehood, or incapable of 
generoſity, or of any thing good or bad. 

Incara'clous, adj, [in and capacious.| 
Narrow ; of ſmall content. 

Souls that are. made little and incapacic!ity 
cannot enlarge their thoughts to take in any gicat 
compaſs of times or things. Burnet. 

IncaPAa'CiousNESS. 2. ,. [from iucagaciaui. 
Narrow neſs; want of containing ſpace. 

Te IN c ATA CITATE. v. 4. [Iz and capaci- 
an 

1. To diſable; to weaken. 

Nothing of conſequence ſhould be left to be done 
in the lait /ncapacitating hours of life. Clariſſa 

2. To diſqualify. 


Monſtroſity could not incapacitate from marriage. 
Arbuthnet, 


Incapa'ciTy. 2. , [incapacite, French, i 
and capacity.] Inability; want of natural 
power; want of power of body; wal 
of comprehenſiveneſs of mind. 


It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, and 
genial indiſpoſition. Brown's Vulgar E. 2 
Admonition he imputes either to pgs ky e 
ignotrance and incapacity of eſtimating his Worth 
Y 7 Government of the mm 
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% INCa'RCERATE. v. g. [incarcero, Latin. ] 


* Y 
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e inactivity of the ſoul is its /nrapacity to be 
=, with any thing common. 3 


To impriſon; to confine. It is uſed in 
the Scots law to denote impriſoning or 
confining in a gaol; otherwiſe it is ſeldom 
found. 
Contagion may be propagated by bodies, that eaſily 
incarcerate the infected air; as woollen clothes. 
6 Harvey. 
InCARCERA'TION. 2. . [from incarcerate. | 
Impriſonment; confinement. — 
% Inca'8N. v. à. [incarno, Latin.] To 
cover with fleſh. | 
The fleſh will ſoon ariſe in that cut of the bone, 
and make exfoliation of what is neceſſary, and in- 
carn it. Wiſeman. 
% Inca/RN. v. 2. To breed fleſh. 
The flough came off, and the ulcer happily in- 
carned. iſeman. 
D INCA/RNADINE. v. . ¶ incarnadine, Fr. 
incarnadino, pale red, Italian. ] To dye 
red. This word I find only once. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 


Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather | 


To INCE'NSE. w. a. [incenſus, Latin.] 


The multitudinous ſea iucarnadine, 

Making the green one red. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To INca/RNATE. v. g. | incarner, French; 

incarno, Lat.] To clothe with fleſh ; to 

embody with fleſh. 


I, who erſt contended 
With gods to ſit the higheſt, am now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaſt, and mix with beſtial ſlime, 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 
IxcARNATE. participial adj. [incarnat, 
French, from the verb.] 
1. Clothed with fleſh; embodied with fleſh. 
Undoubtedly even the nature of God itſelf, in 
the perſon of the ſon, is iucarnate, and hath taken 
to itſelf fleſh. Hocker. 
A moſt wiſe ſufficient means of redemption and 
falvation, by the ſatisfactory death and obedience of 
the incarnate ſon of God, Jeſus Chriſt, God bleſſed 
for ever. ; Sanderſon. 
Here ſhalt thou fit /zcarmate, here ſhalt reign 
Poth God and man. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 


2, It may be doubted whether Swi? un- 


derſtood this word, 
But he's poſſeſt, ü 
Incarnate with a thouſand imps. Swift. 
3. In Scotland incarnate is applied to any 
thing tinged of a deep red colour, from 
its reſemblance to a fleſh colour. 
Ixcanxna'TION. z. . ¶ icarnation, French, 
from incarnate. | | 
1, The act of aſſuming body. 

We muſt beware we. exclude. not the nature of 
God from incarration, and ſo make the ſon of God 
incarnate not to be very God. Heoker. 

| Upon the Annunciationy or our T.ady-day, me- 
ditate on the incarzation of our bleſſed Saviour. 

: | Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

2. The ſtate of breeding fleſh, 

The pulſation under the cicatrix proceeded from 

the 100 lax incarnation of the wound. Wiſeman, 

IxcAR NATIVE. . . | incarratif, French, 

om dart A medieine that generates 
ein. 

I deterged the abſceſs, and incarned by the com- 
mon ircarnative, Miſeman 's Surgery. 


j : 
7% Ixc -s E. b. 4. i and caſe.] To cover; 


to incloſe; to inwrap. 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe, 
The pillars lilver, Pope's Odyſſey. 
NCAU'TIOUS. adj. [in and cautious, | Un- 
wy ; negligent heedleſs. | 
5 ruetorical expreſſions may eaſily capti 
q "as en reader, : I e eee, | 
a TIOUSLY, adv. [from incautious. 


Cowarily beedleſsly; negligently. 


INC 


A ſpecies of palſy invades ſuch as ireautioufly ex- 
poſe themſelves to the morning air. Arbuthnot. 


IN CEN DIARY. 2. . [incendiarins, from in- 


cendo, Latin; incendliaire, French. ] 


1. One who ſets houſes or towns on fire in 


malice or for robbery. 


2. One who inflames factiens, or promotes 


quarrels, | 
Nor could any order be obtained impartially to exa- 
mine impudent incendiaries. King Charles. 
Incendiaries of figure and diſtinction, who are the 
inventors and publithers of groſs falſehoods, cannot be 


regarded but with the utmoſt deteſtation. Addiſor. 


Several cities of Greece drove them out as incen- 
diaries, and peſts of commonweals, Bentley. 


Incenss. 2. /. [incenſum, Latin, a thing 
\ burnt; encens, French.] Perfumes ex- 


haled by fire in honour of ſome god or 


goddeſs. 


Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, a 

The gods themſelves throw incenſe. Shak. K. Lear. 
Numa the rites of {tric religion knew; 

On ev'ry altar laid the ircexfe due. Ps ior. 


To I'NceNSsE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


erfume with incenſe. 


To enkindle to rage; to inflame with 
anger; to enrage; to provoke; to irri- 
tate toanger; to heat; to fire; to make 


furious; to exaſperate. A 
The world, too ſaucy with the gods, 

Tacenſes them to ſend deſtruction. Shak. Fulins Cæſ. 
If *gainſt yourſelf you be izcens'd, we'll put you, 
Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles. 

> +. Baa 

He is attended with a deſp'rate train; 

And what they may incex/e him to, being apt 

To have his ear abus'd, wiſdom bids fear. Shak, 
Tractable obedience is a ſlave | 

To each incenfed will. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Foul idolatries, and other faults, | 

Heap'd ta the popular ſum, will ſo Incenſe 

God as to leave them. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
How could my pious fon thy pow'r incenſe # 

Or what, alas ! is vanquiſh'd Troy's offence ? Dryd. 


IxCETNSEMENT. 2. he from incenſe. | Rage; 


heat ; fury. . 
His imrcenſement at this moment is ſo implacable, 
that ſatisfaction can be none but by pangs of death. 
Shakeſpeare. 


IxcENSION. 2. J. ¶incenſio, Latin.] The 


act of kindling; the ſtate of being on fire. 

Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and ſub- 
tile or windy ſpirits are taken off by incenſion or eva- 
poration. Bacon, 


INcexsoR. 2. / [Latin.] A kindler of 


anger; an inflamer of paſſions. 


Many prieſts were impetuous and importunate 12. 


cenſors ot the rage. Hlayward. 


Inct/nsoRY. 2. /. [from incenſe. ] The 


veſſel in which incenſe is burnt and offered, 
| Ainſworth. 


Ince/nTive., 2. /. [ iucentivum, Latin. ] 
1. That which kindles. 


Their unreaſonable ſeverity was not the leaſt In- 
centive, that blew up into thoſe flames the fparks of 
diſcontent. | King Charles, 


2, That which- provokes; that whicn en- 


courages ; incitement ; motive ; encou- | 


ragement; ſpur, It is uſed of that which 
incites, whether to good or ill: with h. 
Congruity of opinions, to our natural conſtitu- 


tion, is one great incentive to their reception. 


Glanville's Scepſis. 

Even the wiſdom of God hath not fuggeſted more 

refling motives, more powerful ice, es do cha- 

rity, than theſe, that we ſhall be judged by it at 

the laſt dreadful day. Atterbury. 

It encourages ſpeculative perſons, with all the in- 
centives of place, profit, and preferment. Adaiſan. 


b 


courſing of chaſtity. 
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INC 


Incr'nT1VE. adj. Inciting; encouraging: 
with 70. N 
Competency is the moſt izcentive 66 induftry : too 
little makes men deſperate, ind too much careſeſs. 
Decay of Piety. 
Incz'/eT1oN. 2. J [znceptio, Latin 7 Be- 
ginning. 


The inception of putrefaction hath in it a matura- 


tion. Bacon. 
IN c PTI VE. adj. ¶ inceptivus, Lat.] Noting 
beginning. | 


An inceprive and deſitive propoſition, as, the fogs 
. vaniſh as the ſun riſes ; but the togs have not yet be- 


gun to vanith therefore the ſun is not yet riſen. Locke. 


A beginner ; 


IN CEP TOR. x. . [ Latin.] 
one who 1s in his rudiments. 
IN CERATTION. z. . ¶ incero, Latin.] The 
act of covering with wax. 2 
Ince'rTITUDE. 2. [ incertitnde, Fr. in- 


certitudo, Lat.] Uncertainty ; doubtful- 


neſs. : 

Ix Ess AN r. adj. [in and cfſans, Latin.] 
Unceaſing; unintermitted; continual; un- 
interrupted. | 


Raging wind blows up feet ſhow'rs. Shateſps 
The incelſunt weeping of my wife, 
Forc'd me to ſeek delays. 
If, by pray'r 
Inceſſant, I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ceafe 
To weary him with my aſſiduous cries. Milton. 
In form, a herald of the king ſhe flies 
From peer to pcer, and thus i»ce{/art cries. Pope. 


Ince'ssanTtyY. adv. [from inceſſant. | 
Without intermiiſion ; continually, 


Both his hands moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain'd to waſh themſelves izcef/anily. Fairy Q: 
Who reads 
Inceſſantly, and to his reading brings not 
A ſpirit and judgment equal or ſuperior. Milton. 
The Chriſtians, who carried their religion through 
ſo many perſecutions, were incef/antly comforting 
one another with the example and hiſtory of our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles. Addiſon. 


I'NCEST. 2. /. [| incefte, French; inc:ftum, 
Latin.] Unnatural and criminal con- 
junction of perſons within degrees pro- 
hibited. 

Is 't not a kind of ince/ to take life 


From thine own ſiſter's ſhame ? Shakeſpearez 
He who entered in the firſt act, a young man like 


Shakeſpeares 


Pericles, prince of Tyre, mutt not be in danger in 


the fifth act of committing irceft with his daughter. 
. Dryden's Dufreſney. 


InctsTUOUS. adj. [incefleux, Fr.] Guilty 


of inceſt; guilty of unnatural cohabita- 


tion. 
Hide me, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou ſimular of virtue, 
That art inceffvorus. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We may eafily gueſs with what impatience the 
world would have heard an iceſtusus Herod diſ- 
South. 
Ere you reach to this imceftuors love, | 
You mult divine and human rights remove. Dryden. 


Ince'5rvousLY. adv. [from inceſtuous.. 
With unnatural love. 


Macareus aud Canace, fon and daughter to ZEolus,. 
god of the wiads, loved each other izce/3z9ufly. . 


Dryden. 


INCH. 2. /. [ince, Saxon; uncia, Lat.] 

1. A meaſure of length ſuppoſed equal to 
three grains of barley laid end to end; 
the twelfth part of a foot.. . 


A foot is the ſixth part of the ſtature of man, 
a ſpan one eighth of it, and a thumb's breath or 
inch one ſeventy-ſecond. Holder on Time. 
The ſun ſhould never miſs, in all his race, 


Of time one minute, or one inch of ſpace, Blackmore... 


2. K. 
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2. A proverbial name for a ſmall quantity. 

The pie have got your fellow tribune; 
They'll give him death by inches. Shak. Coriolanus, 

As in laſting, ſo in length is man, 

Contracted to an inch, who was a ſpan. Donne. 

Is it fo deſirable a condition to conſume by inches, 
and loſe one's blood by drops ? Collier 

The commons were growing by degrees into power 
and property, gaining ground upon the patricians 
inch by inch. Swift, 

3. A nice point of time. 

Beldame, I think, we watch'd you at an inch. 

Shakeſpeare. 

7% INCH. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 

1. To drive by inches. 

Valiant they ſay, but very popular; 

He gets too far into the ſoldiers graces, 
And inches out my maſter. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

2. To deal out by inches; to give ſparingly. 

Ainſa vorth. 

To INCH. v. 2. To advance or retire a 
little at a time. | 

I'nCHED. adj, [with a word of number 
before it.] Containing inches in length 
or breadth, | 

Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting 
"Horſe over four inched bridges. Shak:ſp. King Lear. 

IT NCHIPIN. z. /. Some of the inſide of a 
deer. | Ainſworth. 

 IxcHMeAL. 2. . inch and meal.) A 
piece an inch long. 

All th? infections that the ſun ſucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſpero fall, and make him 

By ichn. a diſeaſe! Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

To INCHOATE v. g. ſinchoo, Lat.] Io 
begin; to commence. | 

It is neither a ſubſtance perfect, nor a ſubſtance 
inchacte, or in the way of perfection. Raieigh's Hiſt. 

Ixcnoa'tion. 2. /. [inchoatus, Lat.] In- 
ception; beginning. 

It diſcerneth of four kinds of cauſes; forces, 
Frauds, crimes various of ſtellionate, and the i- 
c boations or middle acts towards crimes capital, not 
actually perpetrated. | Bacon. 

The ſetting on ſoot ſome of thoſe arts in thoſe 
parts would be looked upon as the firſt izcboation 
of them, which yet would be but their reviving. 

| Hlale's Origin of Mankind. 

I-xCHOATIVE. ad). | izchoative, French; in- 
chootivns, Lat. Inceptive; noting in- 
choation or beginning. 

To INCI DE. v. a. [from incide, to cut, 
Latin. ] 

- Medicines are ſaid to incide which conſiſt of 
pointed and ſharp particles; as acids, and moſt ſalts, 
by which the particles of other bodies are divided 
from one another: thus exyectorating medicines 
are Taid-to izcide or cut the phlegm. Quincy. 

The menſes are promoted by all ſaponaceous 
ſubſtances, which jacide the mucus in the firſt 
paſſages. | | Arbuthnet, 

IT NCIDENCE. | 2. / [ incido, to fall, Latin; 

Incipency. ſ incidence, French. ] 

1. The direction with which one body 
ſtrikes upon another, and the angle made 
by that line, and the plane ſtruck upon, 
is called the angle of ixcidence. In the 
occurſions of two moving bodies, their 
Incidence is ſaid to be perpendicular or 
oblique, as their directions or lines of 

motion make a ſtraight line or an oblique 


angle at the point of contact. Quincy. 
In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence, 
from the object of the glaſs, and from the glaſs to 
the eye. Bacon. 
He enjoys his happy ſtate moſt when he com- 
municates it, and receives a more vigorous joy from 
the reflexion than from the direct izcidexcy of his 
happineſs. : Norris. 
In equal incidences there is a conſiderable in- 
2 


INC 
equality of refraQtions, whether It be that ſome of 
the incident rays are re fracted more and others leſs 
conſtantly, or one and the ſame ray is by refraction 
diſturbed. Rewtan's Optics. 

The permanent whiteneſs argues, that in like 
incidences of the rays there is no ſuch ſeparation of 
the emerging rays. Newton. 

2. [ Incidens, Lat.] Accident; hap; ca- 
ſualty. 

What incidency thou do'ſt gueſs of harm declare, 
Is creeping towards me. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

INCIDENT. adj. ¶ incident, Fr. incidens, 
Lat.] 

1. Caſual; fortuitous ; occaſional ; happen- 
ing accidentally; iſſuing in beſide the 
main deſign ; happening beſide expecta- 
tion. 

As the ordinary courſe of common affairs is diſ- | 
poſed of by general laws, ſo likewiſe men's rarer 
incident neceſſities and utilities ſhould be with ſpecial 
equity conſidered. ober. 

L would note in children not only their articulate 
anſwers, but likewiſe ſmiles and frowns upon incident 
occaſions. Wotton. 

In a complex propoſition the predicate or ſubject is 
ſometimes made complex by the pronouns who, 
which, whoſe, whom, &c. which make another 
propoſition: as, every man, who is pious, ſhall be 
ſaved: Julius, whoſe ſurname was Cæſar, overcame 
Pompey : bodies, which are tranſparent, have many 
pores. Here the whole propoſition is called the pri- 
mary or chief, and the additional propoſition is 
called an incident propoſition. Watts. 

2. Happening; «x to happen. 

Conſtancy is ſuch a firmneſs of friendſhip as 
overlooks all thoſe failures of kindneſs, that through 
paſſion, incident to human nature, a man may be 
guilty of. . South, 

I'NCIDENT. 2. J. [incident, Fr. from the 
adjective. ] Something happening beſide 
the main deſign ; caſualty, | 

His wildom will fall into it as an incident to the 
point of lawfulneſs. Bacon's Holy war. 

No perſon, no incident in the play, but muſt 
be of uſe to carry on the main deſign, Dryden. 

Ixcip#NTAL. adj. Incident; caſual; hap- 
pening by chance; not intended; not de- 
liberate ; not neceſſary to the chief pur- 


poſe. | 

The fatisfattion you received from thoſe inci. 

dental diſcourſes which we have wandered into. 
| Milton, 
By ſome religious duties ſcarce appear to be re- 
garded at all, and by others only as an incidental 
buſineſs, to be done when they have nothing elſe 
to do. Rogers. 
IN IDNN TALLY. adv, [from incidental. 


Beſide the main deſign; occaſionally. 
Theſe general rules are but occaſionally and in- 

cidentally mentioned in Scripture, rather to mani- 

felt unto us a former, than to lay upon us a new 


obligation. Sanderſon. 
I treat either purpoſely or izcidentally of colours. 
| Boyle. 


I'NciDENTZ3.Y. adv. [from incident.) Ge- 


caſionally; by the bye; by the way. 
It was incidently moved amongſt the judges what 
ſhould be done for the king himſelf, who was at- 
tainted ; but reſolved that the crown takes away 
defects. Bacon's Henry VII. 
To IN CINERATE. v. 3. [in and cineres, 
Lat.] To burn to aſhes. 

By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, 
then maketh fragile; laſtly, it doth incinerate and 
calcinate. | Bacon. 

Fire burneth wood, making it firſt luminous, then 
black and brittle, and laſtly broken and incinerate. 

Bacon. 

Theſe dregs are ſoon Iucinerated and calcined into 

ſuch ſalts which produce coughs. Harte on Conſump. 
INCineRA'TION. 7. /. | incineration, Fr. 
from incinerate.] "lhe act of burning any 

thing to aſhes, | 
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J obſerved in the fixt ſalt of urine, bro 
depuration to be very white, a taſte not wal 
mon ſalt, and very differipg from the cauſtick lx. 

| viate taſte of other ſalts made by incineraticy, M 
By! 
IxcixcuUmsPE'CTION. . . [in ang 1 
cumſpeftion. | Want of caution; want of 
heed, 

An unexpected way of deluſion, whereby h 

eaſily led away the incircumſpeRion of thei belief 
55 ; 
. . Brow , 
Incr'szD. adj. [ inciſer, Fr. inciſus, Lat, 
Cut; made by cutting : 10% 
ut; * 8: as, an inciſd 
wound. 
I brought the riſe lips together. Wiſe 
* EY . 
Ix cso x. 2. J. inciſſon, Fr. inciſio, La. 
1. A cut; a wound made with a ſha 
inſtrument, Generally uſed for wounty 
made by a chirurgeon, 

Let us make inciſten for your love, 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeit, his or mine, 974. 

God help thee, ſhallow man: God make ici 
ion in thee, thou art raw. Shak, As you lite i, 

The reception of one is as different from the 
admiſſion of the other, as when the earth falls open 
under the ici/iors of the plough, and when it gapes 
to drink in the dew of heaven, or the refrethmey; 
of a ſhower, South, 

A ſmall inc iſſon knife is more handy than 2 larzet 
for opening the bag. ? Sharp's Surgery, 

2, Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines, 

| Abſterſion is a ſcouring off, or inci/on of viſcous 
humours, and making them fluid, and cutting be- 
tween them and the part; as in nitrous water, 
which ſcoureth linen. Bacn, 

Inci'sIve. adj. [inciff, Fr. from iii, 
Lat.] Having the quality of cutting ot 
dividing. 

The colour of _ corpuſcles will cohere by 
being precipitated together, and be deſtroyed by tle 
effuſion of very piercing and inciffve liquors, Bl. 

Inci'sorR. 2. /. [incifor, Latin.] Cutter; 
tooth in the forepart of the mouth. 
Inc1sor. adj. ¶ incifoire, Fr.] Having the 

quality of cutting. | 
Incr'suRE. 2. J. | inciſura, Lat.] A cut; 
an aperture. 
7 In ſome creatures it is wide, in ſome narrow, 
in ſome with a deep 1 0 up into the head, for 
the better catching and holding of prey, and cam - 
minuting of. hard: food. Derhan, 
IN ITA TION. 2. /. [incitatio, Lat.] In- 
citement; incentive; motive; impulle; 
the act of inciting; the power of in- 
citing. 3 

Dr. Ridley defines magnetical attraction to be 2 
natural incitatisn and diſpoſition conforming une 
contiguity, an union of one magnetical body unto 

Another. Brown's Vulgar Hina, 

The multitude of objects dv proportionably mul. 
-tiply both the poſſibilities and inc/rations. 

| Government of the Tongue, 

The mind gives not only licence, but c 
to the other paſſions to act with the utmoſt impetuo* 
ſity. Decay 5f Fith. 

To INC TE. v. a. [incito, Lat. incir, Fr. 

To ſtir up; to puſh forward in à pu 

poſe; to animate; to ſpur; to urge 9% 
How many now in health _ 

Shall drop their blood, in approbation 1410, 

Of what your reverence ſhall ice us to? Shateſp 

No blown ambition doth our arms 10e , 
But love, dear love, and our ag d father's 10 


Antiochus, when he incited Pruſias to jolt = 
ſet before him the greatneſs of the Romans) 15 
paring it to a fire, that took and ſpread — 1 
dom to kingdom. 

Nature and common rea 
where prudence or courage are requee | 
incite us to fly for aſſiſtance j0 à tingle pe Swi 
a multitude, | iner 
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1. Want of courteſy ; rudeneſs. 


| IxcLEMENT. adj. [in and clemens, Latin.] 


Ive rEM ENT. 2. . [from incite, ] Mo- 
tive; incentive; impulſe; inciting cauſe. 
A marvel it were, if a man of gieat capacity, 
having ſuch incitements to make him deſirous of al: 
fartherances unto his cauſe, could eſpy in the whole 
{cripture of God nothing which might breed at the 
jeaſt a probable o inion of likelihood, that divine 
authority was the / 2a way inclinable. Hooker. 
Hartlib ſeems ſent hither by ſome good provi- 
dence, to be the occaſion and incitement of great 
ood to this iſland. Milton. 
If thou muſt reform the ſtubborn times, 
From the long records of diſtant age 
Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope's Statins. 
Ixci'vit. adj. [incivil, Fr.] Unpoliſhed. 
See UNCIVIL., . 
IxctyILI TI. 2. fe [incivilize, Fr. in and 
civility. | 


He does offend againſt that . reverence which is 
due to the common apprehenſions of mankind, 
whether true or not, which is the greateſt /ncivility. 

| Tillotſon. 
2. Act of rudeneſs. In this ſenſe it has a 


_ from diſſolute laughter, uncomely jeſts, 
loud talking and jeering, which, in civil account, 
are called indecencies and icανilities. Taylor. 

IxcL e“ MEN CY. 2. .. [inclemence, Fr. incle- 
nentia, Lat.] Unmereifulneſs; cruelty ; 


ſeverity ; harſhneſs ; roughneſs, 

And though by tempeſts of the prize bereft, , 
In heaven's inclemency ſome eaſe we find: 
Our foes we vanquiſh'd by our valour left. Dryden. 


Unmerciful; unpitying ; void of tender- | 
neſs; harſh. It is uſed oftener of things 


than of men. 
Teach us further by what means to ſhun: 


Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow. . 
Milton, 


I ſtand 
Naked, defenceleſs, on a foreign land: 
Propitious to my wants, a veſt ſupply, 
To guard the wretched from th' inclement ſky. Pope. 

Ixcu/NABLE. ad}. [ inclinabilis, Lat.] 

1, Having a propenſion of will; favour- 
ably diſpoſed; willing ; tending by. diſ- 
poſition : with zo 

People are not always inclinable to the beſt. 
Spenſer. 
A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could 
eſpy in the whole ſcripture nothing which might 
breed a probable opinion, .that divine authority was 
the ſame way inclinable. Hooker. 
The gall and bitterneſs of certain men's writings, 
who ſpared him little, made him, for their ſakes, 
the leſs inclinable to that truth which he himſelf 


ſnould have honoured. Hocker. 
ſire, ö 

Inclinable now grown to touch or taſteʒ 

Solicited her longing eye. Milton. 


2. Having a tendency. . | 
1 ſuch a cruſt naturally fell, then it was more | 
likely and inclinab7e to fall this thouſand years than 
the laſt; but if the cruſt was always gradually 
nearer and nearer to falling, that plainly evinces that 
it had not endured eternally. Bentley. 


Is CLINA TION, 2. J. | inclinaiſon, inclination, 
Fr, iuclinatio, Lat. 


1, tendency towards any point: with 2. 
. he two rays, being equally refracted, have the 
oo incliration to one another after refraction which 
ey had before; that is, the inclination of half a 
* anſwering to the ſun's diameter. Newton. 
2. Natural aptneſs. 
th moſt of the thick woods are grubbed up 
1 the promonto has been cultivated, there are 
l many ſpots of it which ſhew the natural in- 
c 3 of the ſoil leans that way. Addiſon. 
3: Tropenſion of mind; fayourable diſpo- 
tion; incipient deſire, 


* 


' ; 
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The king was wonderfully diſquieted, when he 
found that the prince was totally aliened from all 
thoughts of or inclination to the marriage. 

8 Clarendon. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a 
willing of that thing; and yet, in matters of duty, 
men frequently reckon it tor ſuch: for otherwiſe 


and well inclined diſpoſition of their minds, when 
they are juſtly charged with an actual non-per- 
| formance of the law? South. 

4. Love; affection; regard. In this ſenſe 
it admits for, 

We have had few knowing painters, becauſe of 
the little incl/ization which princes have for painting. 
I „ Dryden. 
5. Diſpoſition of mind. 
| | Bid him 
Report the features of Octavia, her years, 
Her ixcl/ination., Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 

6. Ihe tendency of the magnetical needle 
to the Eaſt or Weſt, 

Te ba, pharmacy.] The act by which a 
clear J1quor is poured off from ſome fæces 
or ſediment by only ſtooping the veſſel, 
which is alſo called decantation. Quincy. 

INCLINATORY, adj. from incline.) Having 
a quality of inclining to one or other. 

If that inc/iratory virtue be deſtroyed by a touch 
from the contrary pole, that end which before was 
elevated will then decline. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


|IncLi'NaToRILY. adv. [from inclinatory. | 


Obliquely ; with inclination to one {ide 
or the other; with-ſome deviation from 
North and South, 

Whether they be refrigerated ing/iratorily, or 
ſomewhat equinoxially, that is, toward the eaitern 
or weſtern points, they diſcover ſome verticity. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To INCLINE. v. . | inclino, Lat. incliner, 
I | 

. To bend; to lean; to tend toward any 


part: with 70 or towards. | 
Her houſe inclineth unto death, and her paths 
unto che dead. | Prov. ii. 18. 
Still to this place 
My heart izclizes, fill hither turn my eyes; 
| Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Robe. 
2. To be favourably diſpoſed to; to feel 
. defire beginning. 
. Doth his majeſty. 
Incline to it, or no? © 
He ſeems indifferent; 
Or rather ſwaying more upon our part. Shakeſpeare. 
Their hearts izc{ixed to follow Abimelech. Judges. 


{To INCLINE. wv g. 


1. To give a tendency or direction to any 


place or ſtate. 
The timely dew of ſleep, 
Now falling with fott flumb' tous weight, iiacli nes 


Our eye-lids. f Milton, 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 
Now to the baron fate iz7c/ines the field Pepe. 


A tow' ring ſtructure to the place join'd; 
Jo this his ſteps the thoughttul prince icin d. Pepe. 


2. To turn towards any thing, as deſirous or 


Incline our hearts to keep this law. Cm. Prayer. 
You have not i»c/ined our ear unto me. Jeremiah. 
But that from us aught ſhould atceud to heav'n 

So prevalent, 25 to concern the mind 

Of God bi l-bleſt, or to inciize his will, 

Hard to beiict may izem, yet this will prayer. 


To Ix LIT. v. a. [in and ciip.] To graſp; 
to incloſe; to ſurround. 
© «- Whate'r the ocean pales, Or ſky inclips, 


1 


i; thine, it thou wilt ha't, Shake. Ant, and Clecę. 


how ſhould they ſo often plead and reſt in the honeſt | 


Silicon. 
3. To bend; to incurvate. 
With due reſpect my body IId, 
As to {ome being of ſuz:rior kind. Dryden. | 


* 3 
* R 


INC ; 
To InCLo'1sTER. v. a. [iz and clofter.} To 
ſhut up in a cloiſter. 
To InCLo'up. v. a. [in and cloud.] To 
darken ; to obſcure. 
In their thick breaths, 
Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be included, 
And forc'd to drink their vapour. Shakeſpeare, 
ToIncuv'pe. v. a. [ includo, Lat.] 
1. To incloſe; to ſhut in: as, the hell 12. 
cludes a pearl. ö 8 
2. To compriſe; to comprehend. 
This defire being recommended to her majeſty, it 
liked her to inc/ude the ſame within one intire leaſe. 


Bacon, 
The marvelous fable includes whatever is ſuper- 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the gods. 


virtue, the queſtion is only whether he be a whig 


lities are included. - 
IncLu'sive. adj. [incluſif, Fr.] 
1. Incloſing ; encircling. 
O, would that the inc/z/ive verge 


Of golden metal, that muit round my brow, 
Were red-hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain! 


Shak. 
as, from Wedneſday to Saturday inclu- 


day taken into the number, 
I'll fearch where ev'ry virtue dwells, 
From courts inc/uffve down to cells. 
IxNcru'sIVELY. adv. [from inclufrve.] The 
thing mentioned: reckoned. into the ac- 
count. See INCLUSIVE. | 


* 


growth of the common law, until the time of Ed- 
ward I. incluſively, | Hate. 
All articulation is made within the mouth, from 

the throat to the lips inc/ufrvely ; and is differenced 
partly by the organs uſed in it, and partly by the 
manner and degree of articulating. Helder. 


Incapable of concretion. 

Incorx1'STENCE. 2. J. [in and coexiftence.] 
The quality of not exiſting together; 
non-aſloctation of exiſtence. 
word. 


the ſame ſubject, is, that there is no diſcoverable 
connection between any ſecondary quality and thoſs 
primary qualities it depends on. Locke, 
Inco's. adv. [corrupted by mutilation from 
 incognits, Latin. ] Unknown; in private. 

But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it, he'll remain inc:g. Addiſon. 
NCO'GITANCY. 2. /. | incooitantia, Lat. 

1 Je [incogitantia, Lat. 
Want. of thought. | 

One man's fancies are laws to ſucceeders, who 
aſterwards miſn ime all unobſequiouſneſs to their 72: 
cogitancy preſumption. Bille. 

Next to the jtupid and meerly vegetable ſtate of 
incogitancy, we may rank partial and piece-meal 
conſideration. Decay of Piety. 

IncociTATIVE. adj. 2 and cogitati de.] 
Wanting the power of thought. 

Purely materi beings, as clippings of our beards, 
and ſenſible, thinking, perceiving beings, ſuch as 
we find ourſelves, we will call cogitat.ve and 77c9- 
gitative beings. - Lucke. 

Ix co xITO. adv. iaciguitus, Lat.] In a 
ſtate of concealment. ; 
"Twas long ago 
Since gods came down Incognito. 
INCOHE'RENCE. 
INnconERENCY. 


Prizr, 


17. 7. I and coherence. } 


par ts, 


ſive; that is, both Wedneſday and Satur- 


Swift, 


1. Want of coheſion; looſeneſs of material 


if 


Pope. 
Inſtead of enquiring whether he be a man of 


or a tory; under whick terms all good and ill qua- 
Swift. ” 


2. Comprehended in the ſum or number: 


Thus much ſhall ſerve for the ſeveral periods or 


Incon'GULABLE. adj. [in and cagulable.] 


An unuſual + 


Another more incurable part of ignorance, which 
| ſets us more remote from a certain knowledge. of 
the coexiſtence or /xcocxi/ionce of different ideas in 


” 


3 
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If plaiſter be beaten into an impalpable powder, 
when poured out it will emulate a liquor, by reafon 
that the ſmallneſs and izxcoberence of the parts do both 
make them eaſy to be put into motion, and makes 
the pores they intercept ſo ſmall, that they interrupt 
not the unity or continuity of the maſs. Beyle. 

2. Want of connection; incongruity; in- 
conſequence of argument; want of de- 
. pendence of one part upon another. 

I tind that laying the intermediate ideas naked in 
their due order, ſhews the incobercnxce of the argu- 
meatations better than ſyllogiſms. Loc te. 

Incoherencer in matter, and ſuppoſitions without 

roofs, put handſomely together, are apt to paſs for 
ee reaſon. Locke. 
INnconr'RENT. 115 
1. Wanting coheſion; looſe; 
each other. 

Had the ſtrata of ſtone become ſolid, but the mat- 
ter whereof they conſiſt continued lax and incoherent, 
they had conſequently been as pervious as thoſe ot 
marle or gravel, Woodward. 

2. Inconſequential ; inconſiſtent ; having no 


dependance of one part upon another. 

We have initances of perception whilſt we are 
aſleep, and retain the memory of them; but how 
extravagant and 7xcoberent are they, and how little 
conformable to the perfection of a rational being! 

Locke. 
Incons'RENTLY, adv. [from incoherent, | 
Inconſiſtently; inconſequentially. 

The character of Eurylochus is the imitation of 
a perſon confounded with fears, ſpeaking irrationally 
and incoberertly. Broome. 

IxncoLv'miTY. #. /. | incolumitas, Latin. | 
Safety; ſecurity, A word very little in 
uſe. | 
The parliament & neceſſary to aſſert and preſerve 
the national rights of a people, with che i:c9/umity 
and welfare of a country. Horte. 
IxcomBusTIBI'LITY. 2. [from incom- 
buſtible.] The quality of reſiſting fire ſo 
that it cannot conſume. | 

The ſtone in the Appennines is remarkable for its 
ſhining quality, and the amianthus for its incomorugti- 
bility. Ray. 

IxcompBu'sTIBLF. adj. [incombuſtible, Fr. 
in and comouſtible.] Not to be conſumed 
by fire. 

It agrees in this common quality aſcribed unto 
both, of being incomb/tib/e, and not conſumable by 
fire. Wilkins. 

IxcomBu'sTIBLENESS. z. /. {from incom- 
buſiible. ] The quality of not being waſted 
by fire. 

IX COME. x. /. [i and come. ] Revenue; 
produce of an thing. 

Thou who repineſt at the plenty of thy neigh- 
bour, and the greatneſs of his J t, conhder what 
are frequently the diſmal conſequences of all this. 

South. 


[i and coherent. ] 
not fixed to 


No fields afford 

So large an income to the village lord. Dryger.. 
St. Gaul has ſcarce any lands belonging to it, 

and little or no income but what ariſes from its 
trade: the great ſupport of this little ſtate is its li- 
nen manufacture. Addiſon on Italy. 
Notwithſtanding the large inge annexed to ſome 

few of her preferments, this church hath in the 
whole little to ſubſiſt on. Atterbury. 
IxNCOMMENSURABILITY. 2. /. { from imrom- 
me xſurable.] The ſtate of one thing with 
reſpect to another, when they cannot be 
compared by any common meaſure. 

INS cOM MEN SURABLE. adj. French, from 
in, con, and menſurabilis, Latin.] Not 
to be reduced to any meaſure common to 
both; not to be meaſured together, ſuch 
as that the proportion of one to the other 
can be told. 


INC 
Our diſputations about vacuum or „ Inoom- 
menſurable quantities, the infinite diviſibility of 
matter, and eternal duration, will lead us to ſee the 
weiknefs of our nature. | atts. 
Incommr'nsURATE. adj. [in, con, and 
menſura, Lat.] Not admitting one com- 


mon meaſure. ' 
The diagonal line and fide of a quadrate, which, 
to our apprehenſion, are incrommenſurate, are yet 
commenſurable to the infinite comprehenſion of the 
divine intellect. | More. 
As all other meaſures of time are reducible to 
theſe three; ſo we labour to reduce theſe three, 
though ſtrictly of themſelves incommerſurate to one 
another, for civil uſe, meaſuring the greater by the 
leſs. Holder on Time. 
If the year comprehend days, it is but as any great- 
er ſpace of time may be ſaid to comprehend a leſs, 
though the leſs ſpace be incommenſurate to the 
greater. older on Time. 
To 


INCO'MMODATE. \ v. 4. | incommado, 
To INCOMMO'DE. Latin; incom- 
moder, Fr.] Jo be inconvenient to; to 
hinder or embarraſs without very great 
injury. 

A gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull, begged 
the bull's pardon ; but rather than incommode ye, 
fays he, I'll remove. L' Eftrange. 

Although they ſometimes moleſt and incommode 
the inhabitants, yet the agent, whereby both the 
one and the other is effected, is of that indiſpenſible 
neceſſity to the earth and to mankind, that my 
could not ſubſiſt without it. Meodward. 
Ix commo'pious. adj. [incommodus, Lat.] 
Inconvenient; vexatious without great 

miſchief. | | 

Things of general benefit, for in this world what is 
ſo perſect that no inconvenience doth ever follow it? 
may by ſome accident be ircommedions to a few. | 

| Hooker, 

Mens intentions in ſpeaking are to be underſtood, 
without frequent explanations and incommedious in- 
terruptions. Locke | 
IncomMo'DIOUSLY. adv. [from incomme- 
dious.] Inconveniently; not at eaſe. 

In commo'bIOUSNESS. 7. J. [from incom- 
modions. | Inconvenience. 

Diſeaſes, diforders, and the incommod/ouſneſs of 

external nature are inconſiſtent with happineſs. 
Burnet, 
IncouMo'DITY. 2. . [incommoditi, Fr. 
incommoditas, Latin. ] Inconvenience; 
trouble. 

Declare your opinion, what izcommodity you have 
conceived to be in the common law, which I would 
have thought moſt tree from all ſuch diſlike. 

Spenſer*s State of Treland. 

If iron can be incorporated with flint or ttone, 
without over great charge, or other incommodity, 
the cheapneſs doth make the compound ituff pro- 
fitable. : . Bacon. 

By conſidering the region and the winds, one 
might fo caſt the rooms, which ſhall moſt need fire, 
that he ſhould little fear the 7commeodity of ſmoak. 

Notten's Architecture. 
INCOMMUNICABI'LITY. 2. /. [from in- 
communicable, ] "The quality of not being 
impartible. 
INCOMMU'NICABLE, 2 [ incommunicable, 

Fr. in and communicable. } 

1. Not impartible; not to be made the 
common right, property, or quality of 
more than one. 


but reſerve to myſelf the incommunicavle jewel of 
my conſcience. King Charles. 
Light without darkneſs is the incommunricad/c 
claim of him that dwells in light inacceſſible. 
Glanville. 

It was agreed on both ſides, that there was one 
ſupreme excellency, which was i7communicable to 


2 Not to be expreſſed; not to be told, 


They cannot aſk more than I can give, may 1 


* 
* 


PM 


- INC 

Neither did he treat them with theſe peculiaritiey 
of favour in the extraordinary diſcoveries of the 
goſpel only, but alſo of thoſe i7zcommunica4/:; reves 
lations of the divine love, in reference to their own 
perſonal intereſt in it. Seuth 
InNcCoMMU'NICABLY. adv. [from inc. 
municable.] In a manner not to be in. 
parted or communicated. 

To annihilate is both in reaſon, and by the con. 
ſent of divines, as incommunicably the effect of 4 
power divine, and above nature, as is creation itſe! 

Hakewill on Providence. 
INcomMMU'NICATING. adj. [in and cn. 
municating. | Having no intercourſe with 
each other. 

The judgments and adminiſtrations of common 
Juſtice are preſerved from that confuſion that wan! 
enſue, if the adminiſtration was by ſeveral incor. 
municating hands, or by provincial eſtabliſhments, 

Hale's Commer Luz, 


Incompa'ct. 1 ady. [in and compace,] 
INcoMPA'CTED. Not joined; not co. 
hering. 


Salt, ſay they, is the baſis of ſolidity and per. 
manency in compound bodies, without which the 
other four elements might be variouſly blended, bat 
would remain incompadTted. Bryle 
InCo'MPARABLE. adj. | incomparabli, Fr. in 
and comparable.] Excellent above com. 


pare ; excellent beyond all competition, 
My heart would not ſuffer me to omit any oer. 
ſion, whereby I might make the incomparatie 
Pamela ſee how much extraordinary devotion 1 bore 
to her ſervice. Sidney, 
A moſt incomparable man, breath'd as it wer: 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. Sai. 
Her words do ſhew her wit incomparable, Suit ) 
Now this maſk : 
Was cried Inc rn e, and th' enfuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar, Shakefp, Henry VIII. 
If 1 could leave this argument of your fes. 
parable beauty, I might turn to one which woull 
equally oppreſs me with its greatneſs. Dux. 
Inco'MPARABLY. ad. | from incomparable.) 
1. Beyond compariſon ; without competi- 
tion. 1 85 
A founder it had, whom I think incompurat.y 
the wiſeſt man that ever the French church d 
enjoy, fince the hour it enjoyed him. fiir, 
Selt-prefervation will oblige a man voluntary d 
undergo any lefs evil, to ſecure himſelf but tron 
the probability ot an evil /z2comparadly greater, 
911 


. 
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2. Excellently; to the higheſt degree. 4 
low phraſe, 3 
There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, ter 
Fauſtinas, and Marcus Aurelius, all 709724} 
well cut. Addiſin = La 
INcoMPA'SSIONATE. adj. [iu and campallin. 
ale.] Void of pity; void of tendemes, 
IncomMpATIBI'LITY. 2. J. {properly is. 
compettbility, in and Compets, Lat. 1 In. 
conſiſtency of one thing with anotner| 
He overcame that natural iιανπνποανj⁰] Von 
hath been noted between the vulgar and the 
favour. | 1 
The reaſon of the ſtreſs reſts not upon 5 © 
competibilityof exceſs of one inſinitude above anothen 
either in intenſion or extenſion ; but the — 
bility of any multitude to be infinite. 2 
IncoMPA'TIBLE. [iacampatille, 
rather incompetrble, as it 13 ſometi 
written; in and compets, Lat.] 3 
1. Inconſiſtent with ſomething elie 1 
as cannot ſubſiſt or cannot be fe. 
together with ſomething elſe: 118. 
lowed by with. on 
Fortune and love have ever been fo 177 ; we 
that it is no wonder, madam, if, having K. 9 
much of the one for you, 1 
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| any ereature. Stilling. fleet. 


have cver bes, 
little of the other for myicit, 2 
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 Inco'MPETENTLY. adv, [from incompetent. 


IxconrTTAN CRE. 2. % [in and compliance. | 
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IN c 
not the outward expreſſſons of love In man 

1 be 1 ſome other object has | 
w God? Or is this /zcompeiible with the 2 
of the love of God? : Hammond. 

We know thoſe colours which have a friendſhip 
with each other, and thofe which are incompatible, 
dy mixing together thoſe colours of which we would 
make trial. Dryden. 

Senſe I have proved to be incompatible with mere 
bodies, even thoſe of the moſt compound and elabo- 
rate textures. * Bent. 

2. It is uſed ſometimes with 20. 

The repugnancy of infinitude is equally izcom- 
petible to continued or ſucceſſive motion, and depends 
upon the incompoſſibility of things ſucceſſive with 
infinitude. : | ale. 

IxcourATTIBZLVY. adv. [for incompetibly, 
from incompatible, |] Inconſiſtently. 

Ixco'MPETENCY. 2. / [ incompetence, Fr. 
from incompetent. ] Inability; want of 
adequate ability or qualification. | 

Our not being able to diſcern the motion of a ſha- 
dow ofa dial-plate, or that of the index upon a clock, 
ought to make us ſenſible of the incompetency of 
our eyes to diſcern ſome* motions of natural bodies 
incomparably ſlower than theſe, Boyle. 


Ixco'MPETENT. adj. [in and competent. 
Not ſuitable; not adequate; not propor- 
tionate, In the civil law it denotes Gs 
defect of right to do any thing. 


Richard III. had a reſolution, out of hatred to 
his brethren, to diſable their iſſues, upon falſe and 
inccmperent pretexts, the one of attainder, the other 
ef illegitimation. Racon, 

Every ſpeck does not blind a man, nor does every 
intirmity make one unable to diſcern, or incompetent 
to reprove, the groſler faults of others. 

Government of the Tongue. 

I thank you for the commiſſion you have given 
me: how I have acquitted myſelf of it muſt be left 
to the opinion of the world, in ſpight of any pro- 
teſtation which I can enter againſt the preſent age, 
as incompetent or corrupt judges. Dryden. 

Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not 
the mott ircompetent judges of ſacred things. 

Dryden. | 

An equal attraction on all ſides of all matter, is 
Juſt equal to no attraction at all; and by this means 
all the motion in the univerſe muſt proceed from 
external impulſe alone, which is an incompetent 
cauſe for the formation of a world, Bentley. 


» 


Unſuitably ; unduly. 
IxcomeLe'TE. adj. [in and complete.] Not 
perfect; not finiſhed, 


It pleaſeth him in mercy to account himſelf incom- 
plete, and maimed without us. Hooker. 


INC 


thing ; inconſiſtency with ſomething. 


matter cannot have the ſame fitneſſes in any modi- 
fication, | More. 
Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally 
incompetible to continued or ſucceflive motion, and 
depends 7 e. the Incompaſſibiliiy of the very nature 
of things ſucceſſive or extenſive with infinitude, yet 
that i?mcompeyſſibility is more conſpieuous in diſcrete 
quantity, that ariſeth from individuals already actuall 
diſtinguiſhed. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Incompo'ss1BLE. @dj. | it, con, and poſ/ible.] 
Not poſſible together; not poſſible but by 
the negation of ſomething elſe. 

Ix COMPREHENSIBI'LITY. 2. / 8 
henſibilité, Fr. from incomprehenſible. | Un- 
conceiveableneſs; ſuperiority to human 
underſtanding. 

IncoMPREHE'NSIBLE, adj. | incomprehenſi- 
ble, Fr. in and comprehen/ible. | 

1. Not to be conceived; not to be fully 
underſtood. | 

His piecepts tend to the improving and perſecting 
the moſt valuable part of us, and annexing incom- 
prehenjible rewards as an eternal weight of glory. 


Hammond. 
/ Stars that ſeem to roll 

Spaces incomprehen/ible. Milton 
One thing more is incomprehenſible in this nen 
| oc ke. 
The laws of vegetation and propagation are the 
arbitrary pleaſure of God, and may vary in manners 
incompxehen/ible to our imaginations. Bentley. 

2. Not to be contained. Not now uſed. 
Preſence every where is the ſequel of an infinite 
and incomprehenſible ſubſtance; tor what can be 
every where but that which can no where be com- 
prehended ? Hooker. 
INcoMPREHE'NSIBLENESS. 2./. [from ix- 


comprehenſible.) Unconceivableneſs. 

I might argue from God's incomprehenſibleneſs : 
if we could believe nothing but what we have ideas 
of, it would be impoſſible for us to believe Cod is 
incomprehenſible. Watts. 

INCOMPREHE/NSIBLY., adv. [from incom- 
prehen/ible,] In a manner not to be con- 
ceived, | 

We cannot but be aſſured that the God, of whom 
and from whom are all things, is Incomprebenſibly 
infinite. cke. 

INCoMPRE'SS1BLE. adj. [ incompreſſible, Fr. 
in and compreſſible.] Not capable of be- 


ing compreſſed into leſs ſpace. 
. Hardnefs is the reaſon why water is incompreſſible, 
when the air ledged in it is exhauſted. Cheyne. 


In incomplete ideas we are apt to impoſe on our- |[NCOMPRESSIBI'LITY, 2. J. [from incom- 


ſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially where 
they have particular and familiar names. Locke. 
IscomPLE'TENESS. 2. J. [from incomplete.] 
Imperfection; unfiniſhed ſtate. 
The incompleteneſs of our ſeraphick lover's happi- 
neſs, in his truitions, proceeds not from their want 
of ſatistactorineſs, but of an intire poſſeſſion Boyle. 


1. Untractableneſs; impracticableneſs; con- 
tradictious temper. 
Selt· conceit produces peeviſhneſs and incompliance 
of humour in things lawtul and indifferent. Tilleſſon. 
e. Refuſal of compliance. 
Conſider the vaſt diſproportion between the worſt 
inconveniences that can attend our incompliance with 
men, and the eternal diſpleaſure of an offended God. 
l : 3 4 Rogers. 
NCOMPOSED. adj. [in and compoſed.] Diſ- 
turbed; diſcompoſed; diſordered. Not 
much uſed, | 
Somewhat inc:mpoſed they are in their trimming, 
and extraordinary tender of their young ones. Howel, 


SCOMPOSSIBI'LITY, 2. .. [from incompoſſi- 


cauſes, but things devoid of all efficiency. 
InconcE/ALABLE. adj. 


prefſible.] Incapacity to be ſqueezed into 


leſs room. 


Ix cox cuRRIN G. di. ſ in and concur. Not 
i 


concurring. 

They denve effects not only from inconcurring 
Brown. 
[iz and conceal, | 


Not to be hid ; not to be kept ſecret. 
The inconcealable imperfections of ourſelves will 

hourly prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us 

we are ſons of earth. Brown. 


InconCE'1VABLE. adj. | inconceivable, Fr. 


in and — Incomprehenſible ; 
b 


not to be conceived by the mind. 

Such are Chriſt's promiſes, divine inconceivable 
promiſes; a bliſs to be enjoyed to all eternity, and 
that by way of return for a weak obedience ot fome 
few years. Hammond. 

It is inconceivable to me, that a ſpiritual tub- 
ſtance thould repreſent an extended figure. Locke. 

low two ethers can be diffuſed through all ſpace, 
one of which acts upon the other, and by conſequence 
is reacted upon, without retarding, ſhattering, diſ- 
perſing, and confounding one another's motions, is 
inconctivable. Newton's Opiics. 


= Quality of being not poſlible __ 


oL.,1, 


by the negation or deſtruction of ſome- 


The manifold incompeſſibilities and lubricities of] 


* 


+I IFC 


| Inconcr'tvaBLY. adv. [from rmconceru= 

able. ] In a manner beyond comprehen- 
ſion; to a degree beyond human compre- 
henſion. | 


himſelf, who refuſes the endurance of thoſe leſſer 
troubles, to ſecure himſelf from a condition incor 
ceivably more miſerable ? South, 
Incoxncer'Tt1BLE. adj. [in and conceplible; 
conce ptus, Lat.] Not to be conceived ; 
incomprehenſible; inconceivable. A word 
not uſed. ä | 
It is inconceptible how any ſuch man, that hath 
ſtood the ſhock of an eternal duration without cor- 
ruption, ſhould after be corrupted. Hale. 
InconcLUDENT. adj. Tix and concludens, 


Lat] Inferring no conſequence. 
The depoſitions of witneſſes themſelves, as being 
falſe, various, contrariant, ſingle, enconcludent. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
InconcLusIve. adj. [in and concluftvue.] 
Not enforcing any determination of the 
mind; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 
Incoxncrvu'siveLY. adv. from rinconclu- 


termines the underſtanding. 
IxconcLiu'sventss. 2. J. [from inconchu- 
feve.] Want of rational cogency. 

A man, unſkilful in ſyllogiſm, at firſt hearing, 
could perceive the weakneſs and ixconcluſiveneſs ot a 
long, artificial, and plauſible diſcourſe, wherewith 
ſome others, better (killed in ſyllogiſm, have been 
milled, Locke. 

Inconco'cr. adj. [in and concoct᷑.] Un- 
Ix cox cocrEp. ripened; immature ; 


not fully digeſted. 
While the body, to be converted and altered, is 
too ſtrong for the efficient that ſhould convert it, it 
is all that while crude and izconce; and the pro- 
ceſs is to be called crudity and inconcoction. Bacon. 
I underſtand, remember, and reaſon better in my 
riper years, than when I was a child, and had my 
organical parts leſs digeſted and inconcocted. Hale. 
Inconco'crion. 2. /. | from inconcoet. ] 
The ſtate of being indigeſted; unripeneſs; 
immaturity. a 
The middle action, which produceth ſuch imper- 
fe bodies, is fitly called inquination, or inconcoftiony 
which is a kind of putrefaction. Bacon's Nat. Hifte 
While the body, to be converted and altered, 1s 
too ſtrong for the efficient that ſhould convert it, it 
is all that while crude and inconco@; and the pro- 
ceſs is to be called crudity and inconcoFicn. Bacon 
Ix co'NDITE. adj. | inconditus, Lat.] Irre- 
gular; rude ; unpoliſhed. WE 
Now ſportive youth 
Carol ncondite rhymes with ſuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmonious. Phillps, 
InconD1'TIONAL. adj. [in and conditional. ] 
Without exception; v-ithout limitation; 
without ſtipulation. _ 
From that which is but true in a qualified ſenſe, 
an inconditional and abſolute verity is interred, 
Brown. 
IxconD1'TIONATE. adj. [ir and condition. 
Not limited; not reſtrained by any con- 
ditions; abſolute. | 
They aſcribe to God, in relation to every man, 
an eternal, unchangeable, and icenditionate decree 
of election or reprobation, Boyle. 
InNconro'RMITY. z. J. [in and conformity. ] 
Incompliance with the practice of others. 
We have thought their opinion to be, chat utter 
inc-nformity with the church of Rome was not an 
extremity whereunto we ſhould be drawn for a time, 
but the very mediocrity itlelt, wherein they meant 
we ſhould ever continue. Hooker. 
Ixconru'sloN. 2. / in and confuſtor. } 
Diſt inctneſs. Not uſed. 8 


The cauſe of the contution in ſounds, and th- 


| 


inconfufion in ſpecies viſtble, is, for that the ſigh: 
0 NM worketi. 


Does that man take a rational courſe to preſerve 


ſive.] Without any ſuch evidence as de- 


] 
{ 
| 
} 
4 
7 


worketh in right lines, and ſo there can be no coin- | 
cidence in the eye ; but ſounds that move in oblique 
and arcuate lines, muſt needs encounter and diſturb. 
the one the other. Bacon. 
Ixnco'NGRUENCE. 2. J. [in and congruence. | 
Unſuitableneſs; want of adaptation. 

Humidity is but relative, and depends upon the 
congruity or incorgrzence of the component particles 
of the 1iquor to the pores of the bodies it touches. 

Boyle. 
InconcRvU/iTY. 2. /. [incogruite, Fr. from 
incongruone, | 
1. Unſuitableneſs of one thing to another. 

The fathers make uſe of this acknowledgement of 
the incongruity of images to the Deity, from thence 
to prove the incongruity of the worſhip of them, 

Stilling flect. 
2. Inconſiſtency ; inconſequence ; abſurdi- 
ty; impropriety. 

To avoid abſurdities and /7congruities, is the ſame 

law eſtabliſhed for both arts: the painter is not to 
paint a cloud at the bottom of a picture, nor the 
poet to place what is proper to the end in the be- 
ginning of a poem. Dryden. 

3. Diſagreement of parts; want of ſym- 
metry. 

She, whom after what form ſo&'er we ſee, 

Is diſcord and rude incongruity; 
She, ſhe is dead, ſhe's dead, Donne. 
Inco'NcRuovus. adj, ¶ incongru, Fr. in and 
congruons. | | | 
1. Unſuitable ; not fitting. 

Wiſer heathens condemned the worſhip of God as 
Incongrucus to a divine nature, and a diſparagement 
to the deity. 

2. Inconſiſtent; abſurd. 
Inco'NGRUOUSLY. adv. [from incongruons. | 
Improperly; unfitly. 

NCONNE'/XEDLY. adv. ¶ in and counex. 
Without any connexion or dependance. 
Little uſed. 

Others aſcribed hereto, as a cauſe, what perhaps 
but caſually or 7nconnexed!y ſucceeds. Brown. 

Ixnco'NsCIONABLE. adj. [ix and conſcion- 
able.) Void of the ſenſe of good and 
evil; without influence of conſcience, 
Not uſed. 

So inconſcionable are theſe common people, and 
fo little feeling have they of God, or their own ſouls 
good. 6 54 

Ix cox s E EN CE. x. J | inconſequence, Fr. 
incorſequentia, Lat. | Inconcluſiveneſs; 


want of juſt inference. 

This he beſtows the name of many fallacies upon 
and runs on with ſhewing the izconſequence of it, 
as though he did in earneſt believe it were an im- 
pertinent anſwer. Stilling fleet, 

Inco'NSEQUENT. adj. [iz and conſequens, 
Lat.] Without juſt concluſion; without 
regular inference. 

The ground he aſſumes is unſound, and his illation 
from thence deduced 7;:corſeguuert. Hakewill. 

Mea reſt not in falſe apprehenſions without abſurd 
and. inconſeqrext deductions from fallacious founda- 
tions, and miſapprehended mediums, erecting con- 
cluſions no way inferrible from their premiſes. 

i Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Incons!/DERABLE. adj. [in and confrder- 
able.] Unworthy of notice; unimportant; 


mean ; of little value. 
I am an ſuconſiderabie iellow, and know nothing. 
Denham, 


The mot incor/ederable of creatures may at ſome | 


dime or other come to revenge itſelf upon the greateſt. 
L*Eftrange. 

Caſting my eyes upon the ants, continually taken 

up with a thouſand cares, very inconfiderable with 
reſpect to us, but of the greateſt importance for them, 
they appeared to me worthy of my curioſity. Addiſ. 
May not planets and comets perform their mo- 
tions more freely, and with leſs zefiſtance, in this 


ethereal medium than in any fluid, which Alls all 


Stilling fleet. 


INC 


Face adequately without leaving any pore, and by 
conſequence is much denſer than quickſilver or gold? 
And may not its reſiſtance be fo ſmall as to be incon- 

fiderable? Newton. 

If we were under any real fear of the papitts, it 
would be hard to think us fo ſtupid not to be equally 
apprehenſive with others, fince we are likely to be 
the greateſt ſufferers ; but we look upon them to be 
altogether as iuconſiderable as the women and chil- 
n. Swi ts 
Let no fin appear ſmall or inconſiderable by Vis 
an almighty God is offended, and eternal ſalvation 
endangered, | | Rogers, 

Incons1'D ERABLENESS, . . [from incon- 


federable.) Small importance. 

To thoſe who are thoroughly convinced of the 77- 
confiderableneſs of this ſhort dying life, in comparis | 
ſon of that eternal ſtate which remalns for us in 
another life, the conſideration of a future happineſs 
is the moſt powerful motive, Tillotſon. 

From the conſideration of our own ſmallneſs and 
inconſiderableneſs, in reſpe& of the greatneſs and 
ſplendor of heavenly bodies, let us with the holy 
pſalmiſt raiſe up our hearts. Ray on the Creation. 

InconsS1DERATE. adj. | inconfidert, Fr. in- 
conſideratus, Latin. | 

1. Careleſs; thoughtleſs ; negligent; inat- 
tentive; inadvertent : uſed both of men 


and things. 
When thy izcon/iderate hand 
Flings ope this caſement with my trembling name, 
Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 
In it offend'ſt my genius. Donne. 
If you lament it, 
That which now looks like juſtice, will be thought 
An inconfiderate raſnneſs. Denham”*s Sophy. 

It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, that 
there ſhould be any fo inconſiderate among us as to 
ſacrifice morality to politicks. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

2. Wanting due regard; with of before the 
ſubject. 

He who laid down his life for the redemption of 
the tranſgreſſions, which were under the firſt Teſta- 
ment, cannot be fo Inconſiderate of our frailties. 

Decay of Piety. 

Incons!/DERATELY. adv. | from inconfi- 

derate. | Negligently; thoughtleſsly; 
inattentively. 

The king, tranſported with juſt wrath, inron- 
fiderately fighting and precipitating the charge, be- 
tore his whole numbers came up, was flain in the 
purſuit. Bacon, 

Joſeph was delighted with Mariamne's converſa- 
tion, and endeavoured with a!l his art to ſet out the 
. exceſs of Herod's paſſion for her; but when he ſtill 
found her cold and incredulous, he incor/iderately 
told her the private orders he left behind AAdiſon. 

IN CONSIDERATENESS. 2. /. | from inconſi- 
derate.] Careleſſneſs; thoughtleſſneſs; ne- 
gligence; want of thought; inadvertence ; 


inattention. 

If men do know and believe that there is ſuch 
a being as God, not to demean ourſelves towards 
him, as becomes our relation to him, is great ſtu- 
pidity and inconfiderateneſs. Tillotſon. 
IN coNn$1DERA'TION. 2. /. | inconfideration, 
French, iz and conſideration.] Want of 
| thought 3 inattention; inadvertence. 

S. Gregory reckons uncleanneſs to be the parent 
of blindneſs of mind, inconfideration, precipitancy 
or giddineſs in actions, and ſelf-love. aylor. 

InCons1'sTING. adj. [ir and con. | Not 
conſiſtent ; incompatible with. Not uſed. 

The perſons and actions of a farce are all unna- 
tural, and the manners falſe ; that is, incon/ifling 
with the characters of mankind. Dryden's Dufre/. 


Fo 
Income ereNet. . (om mom, 
1. Such oppoſition as that one propoſition 
infers the negation of the other ; ſuch 
contrariety that both cannot be together. 
There is a perfect inconſiſtency between that which 


| 


i 


| 3s of debt, aud that which is of ſtee gifts Scutb. | 


* 


2. Abſurdity in argument or narration, 25. 
gament or narrative, where one part de. 
ſtroys the other; ſelf-contradiRion, 

3. Incongruity. EE 

Mutability of temper, and inconſiſtency wit) 
ſelves, is the greate weakneſs of — 6> wig 


: ; Addiſon, 
If a man would regiſter all his opinions upon — 
| politicks, religion and learning, what a bundle of 
 Tnconſiſtencies and contradictions would appear at 


Swiſe, 


4. Unſteadineſs ; changeableneſs. 

Incoxs1'srENT. adj. | in and conſiſtent. 

1. Incompatible; not ſuitable ; incongruous; 
followed by with, | 

Finding no kind of compliance, but ſharp pro« 
teſtations againſt the demands, as inconſiſtent with 
conſcience, juſtice, or religion, the conference broke 
off, : : Clarenden, 

Compoſitions of this nature, when thus reſtrained 
ſkew that wiſdom and virtue are far from being 5 
con/iflent with politeneſs and good humour, 

Addiſon's Freehills, 
2. Contrary, ſo as that one infers the ne. 
gation or deſtruction of the other. 

The idea of an infinite ſpace or duration 
obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two 
parts very different, if not inconfiftent. Licke, 

3. Abſurd ; having parts of which one de. 
ſtroys the other. | 

In cons1'sTENTLY. e agg inconſiſtent] 
Abſurdly ; incongruouſly ; with ſelf. con- 
tradition. | 

Inco'xs01, ABLE. adj. ¶ inconſolable, Fr. in 
and conſole.] Not to be comforted; for. 
rowful beyond ſuſceptibility of comfort, 

Her women will repreſent to me that ſhe is in. 
conſolable, by reaſon of my unkindneſs. Addiſn. 

hey take pleaſure in an obſtinate grief, in rene 
dering themſelves inconſolable. Fiddes's Ser man, 
Inco'ns0NANCY., 2. fs [in and conſenancy.] 
Diſagreement with itſelf. | 
Ix conse1'cuous, adj.. [ir and cnſpicun: | 
Indiſcernible ; not perceptible by the 
ſight. 

When an excellent experimenter had taken pains. 
in accurately filling up a tube of mercury, we found 
that yet there remained ſtore of inconſpicuous bub- 
bles. | | Biyle, 

Inco'nsTANCY. 2. . ¶ inconflantia, Lat. in. 
conſtance, Fr. from incorſtant. | 

I. Unſteadineſs; want of ſteady adherence; 
mutability of temper or affection. 

I have ſuffered more for their ſakes, more tha 


the villainous izconftancy of man is able to bear. 
, Shateſpearts 


is very 


Be made the mark 
For all the people's hate, the princeſs' curſes, 
And his ſon's rage, or the old king's incenſtarci. 
Denſban. 
Irreſolution on the ſchemes of life which offer to 
our choice, and inconflancy in purſuing them, ale 
the greateſt cauſes of all our unhappineſs, Addiſer. 
2. Diverſity; diſſimilitude. N a 
As much inconftancy and confuſion is there f 
their mixtures or combinations; for it 15 rare '0 ” 
any of them pure and unmixt. H vad , 
INCO'NSTANT, adj. | intonftant, Fr, its 
conſtans, Lat.] 8 i 
1. Not firm in reſolution; not Ready in 
affection; various of inclination ; want 
ing perſeverance: of perſons. _ 
e is ſo naturally inconffant, that I marie aq 
ſoul finds not ſome way to kill his body. go" 
2. Changeable; mutable ; variable: 
things. | 6 
O wear not by the moon, th' inconſtant moch 
That monthly changes in ond agree 
ikewi e. 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe varia 1 


IncoxsU 348k 


; | -— 
INC 
TxconsU'MABLE. adj. ¶ i and conſume. ] | 
Not to be waſt . , i 
By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, 
icon ſumable by fire, and wherein they burnt the bo- 
dies of kings. 7 Brown, 
InconsU/MPTIBLE. adj. [in and conſump- 
tus, Latin.] Not to be ſpent ; not to 
be brought to an end; not to be deſtroyed |. 
by fire. This ſeems a more elegant word 
than inconſumable. | 
Before I give any anſwer to this objection of pre- 
tended inconſumptible lights, I would gladly ſee the 
effect undoubtedly proved. Digby on Bodies. 
In conTE'STABLE. adj. | inconteflaole, Fr. in 
and conteſt, ] Not to be diſputed; not 
admitting debate; uncontrovertible. | 
Our own being furniſhes us with an evident and 
inconte/table proof of a Deity z and I believe no body 
can avoid the cogency of it, who will carefully at- 
tend to it, DP Locke. 
Is conTE'STABLY. adv. [from incontefta- 
le.] Indiſputably; uncontrovertibly. 
IxcoxT!/cvous, adj. [in and contiguons. | 
Not touching each other; not joined to- 


ether. 
They ſeemed part of ſmall bracelets, conſiſting of 
equally little ?xcoxtiguous beads, Boz le. 
Ixco'NTINENCE. T2. J. | 7ncontinentia, Lat. 
Ixnco'NTINENCY. in and continence. | 
| Inability to reſtrain the appetites ; un- 
chaſtity. 
The cognizance of her Incontinency 
Is this; ſhe hath bought the name of whore thus 
dearly. - 7. Shah 
But beauty, like the fair Heſperizn tree, 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with uninchanted eye, 
Jo fave her bloſſoms, and defend her fruit 
From the raſh hand of bold incontinence, Milton. 
| This is my defence; ; 
J pleas'd myſelf, I ſhunn'd incontinence, 
And, urg'd by ſtrong deſires, indulg'd my ſenſe, 
Dryden. 
The words fine veſte Dianam agree better with 
Livia, who had the fame of chaſtity, than with ei- 
ther of the Julias, who were both noted of iz7conti- 
nency. ; Dryden. 
Ixco'NTINENT, adj. ¶ incontineus, Lat. in 
and continent. 


2. Unchaſte; indulging unlawful pleaſure, 
In theſe degrees have they made a pair of ſtairs 

to marriage, which they will climb incontinent, or 
elſe be incontinent before marriage. Shakeſpeare, 
Men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves, falſe ac- 
cuſers, incontinent, fierce. 2 Tim. iii. 3. 
2. Shunning delay; immediate. This is a 


meaning now obſolete. 

_ They ran towards the far rebounded noiſe, 

lo weet what wight ſo loudly did lament ; 

Unto the place they came incontinent. Fairy Q. 
Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 

And put on ſullen black incontineut. Shak. R. II. 
He ſays he will return izcontinent. Sphakeſp, 


INco'NTINENTLY. adv. from 7ncontinent. | 
1, Unchaſtely ; without reſtraint of the ap- 
petites, | 
2, Immediately ; at once. An obſolete 
enſe, Spenſer. 
The cauſe of this war is no other than that we 
will not incontinently ſubmit ourſe lves to our neigh- 
dours, : Hayward. 
Iucontinentliy ] left Madrid, and have been dogged 


and waylaid through' ſeveral nations, 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


IxcontTrove/rtIBLE. adj. [in and contro- 


 4ertible, ] Indiſputable; not to be dif- 

puted. | 

IxcoxTroy ERTIBLY. adv. [from incontro- 
wertible,.] To a degree beyond contro- 
verſy or diſpute, 


| 


] 


INCONVENIENCE. 
Inconve'niENCY. 


2. Diſadvantage ; cauſe of uneaſineſs; diffi- | 


InconviNCIBLE. ad). | iz and convincible. | 


INncoNnvINCIBLY. adv. [from inconvinci- 


Inco'ny. adj. [perhaps from iz and can, 
1. Unlearned; artleſs. This ſenſe is un- 


2. In Scotland it denotes miſchievouſly 


[NCo'RPORAL, adj. [ir and corporal, ] Im- 


#2 Hebrew is incoutrovertioly the primitive 


W FRAY 


INC 
and fureft text to rely upon; and to preſerve the 


ſame uncorrupt, there hath been uſed the higheſt 
caution humanity could invent. Brown's Valg. Err. 


H. . | inconvenient, 
French, ] 


I. Unfitneſs; inexpedience. 

They plead againſt the inconvenience, not the 
unlawfulneſs of popiſh apparel ; and againſt the i- 
convenience, not the unlawfulneſs of ceremonies in 
burial. ober. 


culty. 

There is a place upon the top of mount Athos 

above all clouds of rain, or other i»convenience. 
Raleigb's Hiftory, 

Man is liable to a great many inconveniences every 
moment, and is continually unſecure even of life 
itſelf, Tillotſon. | 

The inconvenience of old age makes him incapa- 

ble of corporal pleaſures, Dryden, 

Would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an inconve- 
Nience to an animal, that muſt lie ſtill where chance 
has once placed it ? Locke. 

Conſider the diſproportion between the worſt in- 
conveniences that attend incompliance with men, 
and the eternal diſpleaſure of God, Rogers. 

We are freed from many inconveniences, and we 
enjoy ſeveral advantages. Atterbury. 

The things of another world, being diſtant, ope- 
rate but faintly upon us: to remedy this inconve- 
niency, we muſt frequently revolve their certainty 
and importance. Atterbury. 

Inconve'/nNIENT. adj. | inconvenient, Fr. in 
and corveniens, Lat.] 
1. Incommodious; diſadvantageous. 

They lean to their old cuſtoms, theugh they be 
more unjuſt, and more inconvenient for the common 
people, Spenſer on Ireland. 

He knows that to be inconvenient, which we 
falſely think convenient for us. Smalridge. 

2. Unfit; inexpedient. 

We are not to look that the church ſhould change 
her publick laws, although it chance that for ſome 
particular men the ſame be found incorvenient, 
eſpecially when there may be other remedy againſt 

particular inconveniences. Hooker 

Inconve'NIENTLY. adv. [from inconve- 
nent. | | 

1. Unfitly ; incommodiouſly. 

2. Unſeaſonably. Ainſavorth. 

Inconve'RSABLE. adj. [in and convenſa- 

le.] Incommunicative; ill qualified by. 
temper for converſation ; unſocial, 

He is a perſon very iuconverſable. Afore 

Inconve'/RTIBLE. adj. | iu and convertible 
Not tranſmutable ; incapable of change. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave ot the 
permeant parts, and acrompanieth the izconwertible 
portion unto the ſiege. Brown. 


} 


Not to be convinced; not capable of 
conviction. 


ble.] Without admitting conviction. 
It is injurious unto knowledge abſtinately and 
inconvincibly to fide with any one. row, 


to know. | 


certain. 


unlucky : as, he's an ixcony fellow. This 
ſeems to be the meaning of Shats/prave. 
O' my troth, moſt ſweet jeſts, moſt 77co7y vulgar 


wit 4 
When it comes ſo ſmoothly off. S$1akeſpeare. 
material; diſtinct from matter; diſtinct 


from body. 
Why do'ſt thou bend thine eye on vacancy, 


| 


To INCORPORATE. . 2. 


INC 
And with th“ Ircorporal air do'ſt hold . ? 


| hakefs 
Learned men have not reſolved us whether Jight 
be corporal or icorporal : corporal they ſay it can« 
not be, becauſe then it would neither pierce the 
air, nor ſolid diaphonous bodies, and yet every day 
we ſee the air illightened : incorporal it cannot be, 
becauſe ſometimes it affeReth the ſight with * 
Raleigh. 
IncoreoRA'LITY, 2. J. [incorporalit?, Fr. 
from ixcorporal.] Immaterialneſs; di- 
ſtinctneſs from body. 
IxcORPORALLY. adv. [from incorforal.} 
Without matter; immaterially. 
To INCORPORATE. v. a. [incorporer, 
French. ] | 
1. To mingle different ingredients ſo az 
they ſhall make one maſs. | 
A fifteenth part of filver, ixcorporate with gold, 
will not be recovered, except you put a greater quan- 
tity of ſilver to draw to it the leſs. Bacon. 
Who the ſwelling clouds in bladders ties, 
To mollify the ſtubborn clods with rain, 
And ſcatter'd duſt izcorpauate again? 


Sandy t, 
2. To conjoin inſeparably, as one body. 

Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when theſe mu- 
tualities fo marſhal the way, hard at hand comes the 
maſter and main exerciſe, the N = 469 coaclution, 

| Shakeſpeare's Othella, 
By your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, 
Till holy church izcorporate two in one. Shakeſpy 
on my knees 
I charm you, by that great vow 
Which did izcorporate and make us one. Shakeſp, 
Death and 1 
Are found eternal, and izcorprrate both, Dilton, 
3. To form into a corporation, or body 
politick. In this ſenſe they ſay in Scot- 
land, the 7zcorporate trades in any come 
munity. 

The apoſtle affirmeth plainly of all men chriſtian, 
that be they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they 
are all incorporated into one company, they all 
make but one body. - Hooker, 

The fame is incorporated with a majoralty, and 
nameth burgeſles to parliament, Carew, 

4. To unite; to aflociate. 

It is Caſca, one 7xcorporate 
To our attempts. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 

Your moſt grave belly was deliberate, 

Not raſh, like his accuſers, and thus anſwer'd ; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 
That I receive the general food at firit, 

Which you do live upon. Shakeſp. Coriclans, 

The Romans did not ſubdue a country to put the 


| _itihabitants to fire and ſword, but to corporate 


them into their own community. Addiſon's Freehy 
To work into another mals. 

All this learning is ignoble and mechanical amons 
them, and the Confutian only eſſential and cor po- 
rate in their government. Temple. 

6. To embody; to give a material form. 

Courteſy, that ſeemed incerporated in his heart, 

would not be perſuaded by danger to offer any offence. 
Sidney. 

The idolaters, who worſhipped their images as 
gods, iuppoſed ſome {pirit to be /zcorporated there- 
in, ard to to make together with it a perfon fit to 

" receive worthip. Stillizg fleet. 
1. To unite with ſamething elſe, It 1g 
commonly followed by wit. 
Painters colours and afkes do better irrorporate 
with gil. | Bacis, 
lc is not univerſally true, that acid ſalts and oils 


will not ircarporute or mingles Baule. 
Thy ſoul 

In rea! darkneſs of the body d welle. 

Shut cut fron: outvrard light, 

T' incorporate with gloomy nigitt. Milton. 


2. Sometimes it has o. | a 
It finds the mind unrrepſſeſſed with any former 
notions, and fo exfily gains upon the anent, grows 
up with it, and 102 poratge 290 its -"- "S686 
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Inco'rroRATE. adj. [ir and corporate.] Im- 
material; unbodied. This is now diſuſed 
to avoid confuſion, incorporate being ra- 
ther uſed of things mingled. ; 

Moſes forbore to ſpeak of angels, and things in- 
viſible and incorporate. Raleigh. 

IncorPoRa'TION. 2. / incorporation, Fr. 
from incorporate. ] | 

1. Union of divers ingredients in one maſs. 

Make proof of the incorporation of iron with 
flint; for if it can be incorporated without over great 
charge, the cheapneſs of the flint doth make the 
compound ſtuff profitable. Bacon. 
This, with ſome little additional, may further 

the intrinſick jucerporation. Bacon Natural Hift. 

2. Formation of a body politick. : 

3. Adoption; union; aſſociation : with 
into. : 75 

In him we actually are, by our actual inc - 
tion into that ſociety which hath him for their head. 

Hooker. 

Ix coxro REAL. adj. [ incorporalis, Lat. in- 
corporel, Fr. in and corporeal.] Immaterial; 
unbodied. 

It is a virtue which may be called izcorporeal and 
immateriate, whereof there be in nature but few. 


Baccn, 

Thus 7»corpereal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms | 
Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe. Milton. 

Senſe and perception mult neceſſarily proceed from 
ſome ##corporea! ſubſtance within us. Bentley. 

IxcoRkrOREALL x. adv. | from incorporeal. | 
Immaterially ; without body. 

Hearing ſtriketh the ſpirits more immediately 
than the other ſenſes, and more icorporeal/y than 
the ſmelling. Bacon. 

Ix coxrolREITY. . . [in and corporeity. | 
Immateriality; diſtinctneſs from body. 
To IN cOR PST. H. 2. [in and corpſe.] To 

incorporate; to unite into one body. Not 
uſed. | 
He grew unto his ſeat, 
As he had been i:corps'd and demy-natur'd 
With the brave horſe. * Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
IxncorRe'cT. adj. [ir and corre. | Not 
nicely finiſhed ; not exact; inaccurate ; 
full of faults. | 

The piece you think is c.: why take it; 

I'm all ſubmiſſion; what you'd have it, make it. 
e. 
IxcorReE'CTLY, adv. | from incorrect.] In- 
accurately; not exactly. 
INCORRE'CTNESS. z. /. | in and correrefs. | 
Inaccuracy ; want of exactneſs. 
Ixco'RRIG1BLE. adj. | incorrigible, Fr. ix 
and corrigible. | | 
1. Bad beyond correction; depraved beyond 
amendment by any means; erroneous be- 


. yond hope of inſtruction: of perſons, 
- Provok'd by thoſe ircorrigible fools, 
I left declaiming in pedantick ſchools. Dryden. 
Whilſt we are incorrigible, God may in ven- 
geance continue to chaſtiſe us with the judgment of 
war. Smalridge. 
The moſt violent party-men are ſuch as have diſ- 
eovered leaſt ſenſe of religion or morality; and when 
ſach are laid aſide, as ihall be found izcorrigiole, it 
will be no difficulty to reconcile the reſt. Swift. 
2. Not _ of amendment: of things. 
The lols is many times irrecoverable, and the 
inconvenience ircorrigibles More's Divine Diatcg. 
What are their thoughts of things, but variety 
of incorrigible error ? L' Eftrarge. 
Ixco'RRIGIBLENESS. . /. [from incorri- 
gible.] Hopeleſs depravity ; badneſs be- 
yond all means of amendment. 
What we call penitence becomes a ſad atteſtation 
of our incorrigibleneſs. Decay of Piety. 


would not have chiding uſed, much leſs blows, 
till obſtinacy and incorrigidieneſt make it abſolutely. 
neceſlary. | | 


Ae. 
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Inco'sRIGIBLY, adv. [from incorrigible.] 
To a degree of depravity beyond all 
means of amendment. 


Some men appear incorrigibly mad, 
They cleanlineſs and wy renounce, Roſcom. 


INCoRRU'PT. adj, [in and corruptus, ' 
4 Latin; 
French. |] 
1. Free from foulneſs or depravation, 
Sin, that firſt 
- Diſtemper'd all things, and, of incorrupt, 
Corrupted. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
2. Pure of manners; honeſt; good. It is 
particularly applied to a mind above the 
power of 7 2 


INCORRUPTIBI'LITY. . fe [incorruptibi- 
lite, Fr. from incorruptible.] Inſuſcepti- 


incorrompu, 


Philo, in his book of the world's incorruptibi- 

li, alledgeth the verſes of a Greek tragick poet. 
Hakewill. 

InNcorrvu'eTIBLE. adj. [ incorruptible, Fr. in 
and corruptible.] Not capable of corrup- 
tion ; not admitting decay. 

In ſuch abundance lies our choice, 
As leaves a great ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 

Still hanging incorruptible. Milten's Par. Loft. 

Our bodies thall be changed into ircorruptible and 
immortal ſubſtances, our ſouls be entertained with 
the moſt raviſhing objects, and both continue happy 
throughout all eternity. Make. 


Ix cox RV“ TON. 2. /. [incorruption, Fr. in 
and corription.] Incapacity of corruption. 


So alſo is the reſurrection of the dead: it is ſown 
in corruption, it is raiſed in incorrupticne 1 Cor. 
IxcorRu'PTNESS, u. J. [in and corrupt. | 
1. Purity of manners; honeſty; integrity. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruprreſs of 
manners, is preterable to tine parts and ſubtile ſpecu- 
lations. Woodward. 

2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 
To INCRA'SSATE. v. g. [ix and craſſus, Lat.] 
To thicken; the contrary to attenuate. 

If the cork be too light to ſink under the ſurtace, 
the body of water may be attenuated with ſpirits of 
wine; if too heavy, it gb ee we with ſalt. 

rewn's Vulgar Errours, 

Acids diſſolve or attenuate, alcalies precipitate or 
incraſſate. Newton's Opticks, 

Acids, ſuch as are auſtere, as unripe fruits, pro- 
duce too great a ſtricture of the tibres, increſ/ate 
and coagulate the fluids; from whence pains and 
rheumatiſm. Arbuthnot. 


Incrassa'TION. 2. J. from iacraſſate. 
1. The act of thickening. 
2. The ſtate of growing thick. 

Nothing doth conglaciate but water; for the de- 


termination of quickſilver is fixation, that of milk 
coagulation, and that of oil izcraf/jation, Brown. 
Incr'aSSATIVE. 2. /. 3 incraſſate. | 

Having the quality of thickening. 
The two latter indicate reſtringents to ſtench, and 
ircraſſatives to thicken the blood. Harvey. 
To INCRE'ASE. wv. v. [in and creſco, Latin. ] 
1. To grow more in number, or greater in 
bulk ; to advance in quantity or value, 
or in any quality capable of being more 
or leſs. 
Hear and obſerve to do it, that it may be well 
with thee, and that ye may izcreoſe mightily. 
Deut. vi. 3. 


— 


godlineſs. 2 Tim. ii. 16. 
From fifty to three ſcore he loſes not much in fancy, 
and judgment, the effect of obſervation, ſtill izcreafes. 
a Dryden. 
Henry, in knots, involv'd his Emma's name 
Upon this tree; and, as the tender mark, 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark: 
Venus had heard the virgin's foit addreſs, 


bility of corruption; incapacity of decay. | 


Profane and vain babbling will increa/e unto un- 
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2. To be fertile. 


Fiſhes are more numerous or breveafirghan berſts 
or birds, as appears by their numerous ſpawn, Hi. ie. 
To INCr#'ast. v. 3. [See Ex CREASE,] 

To make more of greater, 8 

Hye thee frrom this ſlaughter-houſe, 
Left thou increaſe the humber of the dead. Shake, 

He hath increaſed in Judah mourning and N 
tation. 5 , 

J will 7xcreaſe the famine. Exch, 3 

1 will increaſe them with men like a focck. 

Ezek. xxx;i, 
or to prelerye i», 


4 pie, 
— 


It ſerves to increaſe that treaſure, 


INCRE'ASE. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Augmentation; the ſtate of growirg 
more or greater. 

For three years he liv'd with large irere:/ 
In arms of honour, and eſteem in peace, Did. 
Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier Lay * 
Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow, f 
As ſtreams roll down, enlarging as they flow, Poze 
2. Increment; that which is added to the 
original ſtock. | | 

Take thou no uſury of him nor increaſe, Toy, 


| 3- Produce. 


The increaſe of the threſhing- floor, and the i». 
creaſe of the wine- preſs. Nun. 
As Heſiod ſings, ſpread waters o'er thy field, 
And a mot juſt and glad 7rcrea/e "twill yield. Dev}. 


yond expectation. 
4. Generation. 
Into her womb convey ſterility; 
Dry up in her the organs of inercaſe, 
And from her derogate body never ipring a babe. 
Shateſp, 


Mortimer's Huſeandry, 


5. Progeny. 

All the izcreaſe of thy houſe ſhall die in the flozer 
of their age. Smut. 
Him young Thoaſa bore, the bright i»crea/z 
Of Phorcys. : (FD Pope's Cu. 
6, The ſtate of waxing, or growing full 

orbed. Uſed of the moon. 


ſooneſt, it ſet or cut in the ircrea/e of the moon, 

| Bacon's Natural Hlijcs,. 
IncRE'ASER. 2. J. | from increaſe. | He 
who increaſes. 

INCREA'TED. adj. Not created, 

Since the deſire is infinite, nothing but the abſo- 

lute and izcreated Infinite can adequately fill it. 

Cheyre, 
ItcrREDIBI'LITY. 2. /. [incredibilite, Fr. 
The quality of ſurpaſſing belief. 

For objects of incredibility, none are fo removed 
from all appearance of truth as thoſe of Corneille's 
Andromede. Dryden, 
IxcRE'DIBLE. adj. [ incredibilis, Lat.] Sur- 

paſſing belief; not to be credited. 

The ihip Argo, that there might want no 27cre-, 
dible thing in this fable, ſpoke to them. Raicigo, 
Prefenting things impoſſible to view, ON 

They wander through incredible to true. Cant itte. 
INcRrE'DIBLENESS. 2. f. [from incredible.] 

Quality of being not credible. 

In crE'DIBLY. adv. | from incredible. ] Ia 

a manner not to be believed. 
Incxepvu'tITY. 2. / [incredulite, French. 

Quality of not believing; hardneſs ot 

belief. = 

He was more large in the deſcription of Paracib, 

to take away all ſcruple from the incredali!y a —_ 
ages. wk; 
Ixcaxr'buLovs. adj. [incredile, French ; i. 
credalas, Latin.] Hard of belief; refuſing 

credit. . 

I am not altogether incredalaxs but there man I 
ſuch candles as are made of falamancer's uo es 

a kind of mineral which whitencth in the h 


and gonſumeth not. EY 


| That as the wound the pailioa gughtizcreaſe, Pricr, | 


| | IncRE'b ULOUSN B88, 


Thoſe grains which grew produced an ice . 


Seeds, hair, nails, hedges and herbs, will grow | 


PHY - 


Incar/nULOUSNESS, 1. „ [from increds- 


| Incxr/MABLE.' adj. [in and cremo, Latin. ] 
Not conſumable by fire. 
If from the ſkin of the ſalamander theſe 7rcre- 
nable pieces are compoſed. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
IxCREMENT. 2. fe [incrementum, Latin. | 
1. Act of growing greater. BET 
Divers conceptions are concerning the Nile's in- 
crement, or inundation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Increaſe ; matter added. 
This ſtratum is expanded at top, ſerving as the 
ſeminary that furniſheth matter for the formation 
and increment of animal and vegetable bodies. 


3. Produce. 
The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds: the looſen'd roots then drink 
Large increment, earneſt of happy years. Phillips. 


To IINCREPATE. v. 4. [increpo, Latin.) 
ro chide; to reprehend. 

IxcREPA/TION, #. J. [increpatio, Latin. 
Reprehenſion; chiding. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 
fellow Chriſtians, or of the governors of the church, 
then more publick reprehenſions and og Ei 

J Ixcrv'sr. 


ammund, 

| Ve. a. | incruſto, Latin; 

To Ixcru's TATE. S incrufter, Fr.] To 

cover with an additional coat adhering to 
tahe internal matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned into air, 
and the groſſer ſtick baked and incru/tate upon the 
ſizes of the veſſel. ; > Bacon 

Some rivers bring forth ſpars, and other mineral 
matter ſo as to cover and incruſt the ſtones. , 

IViedward, 

Save but our army; and let Jove er 

S vords, pikes, and guns, with everlaſting 3 
| op,. 

Any of theſe ſun- like bodies in the centers of the 
{:yeral vortices, are ſo incruſtared and weakened as 
to be carried about in the vortex of the true ſun. 

Cheyne. 

The ſhield was purchaſed by Woodward, who 
incrufted it with a new ruſt. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
NCRUSTA'TION. . fe [incruſtation, Fr. 
from incru/io, Latin, ] An adherent co- 
vering; ſomething ſuperinduced. 

Having ſuch a prodigious ſtock of marble, their 
chapels are laid over with ſuch a rich variety of in- 
cation as cannot be found in any other part, 
204 Addiſen on Italy. 
7% INCUBATE, v. 1. [incubs, Latin. | 

To fit upon eggs. | 
Iscusa/TiIon. x. J. [incubation, French; 

mncubatio, Lat.] The act of fitting upon 

eggs to hatch them. 

Whether that vitality was by incubaticr, or 
how elfe, is only known to God. Raleigh. 
Birds have eggs enough at firſt conceived in them 
to ſerve them, allowing ſuch a proportion for every 
Fear as will ſerve for one or two incubations. Ray. 
When the whole tribe of birds by /zcubation pro- 
duce their young, it is a wonderful deviation, that 
lome fe families ſhould do it in a more novercal 
War, | : Derham. 
As the white of an egg by incubation, fo can 
the ſerum by the action ot the fibres be attenu:ted. 
1 Arbuthnet. 
NCUBUS. . J. [Latin; incube, French. | 

Ihe nightmare. 

. The incubus is an inflation of the membranes 

3 ſtomach, which hinders the motion of the 

cepuregma, lungs, and pulſe, with a ſenſe of a 
3 oppreſſing the hreatt. . Flayer. 
10 INCI EAR x6; [ inculco, Lat. 

iucul puer, French.] To impreſs by fre. 

quent admonitions; to enforce by con— 
ant repetition. 
Mazifet truth may deſerve ſometimes to be in- 
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Wardward. | 


"EK 


1 culcated, becauſe we are too apt to forget it. 
las.] Hardneſs of belief; incredulity. |} 


Atterbury. 
Homer continually inculcater morality and piety 
to the gods. Broomes Notes ts Pope's Odyſſey. 
Inculca'tion. ». /. (from inculcate. 
The act of impreſſing by frequent ad- 
monition; admonitory repetition. 
Incu'lr. adj. [ incultue, French; incultus, 
Latin.] Uncultivated; untilled. 
Her foreſts huge, | 
Incult, robuſt and tall, by Nature's hand 
Planted of old. Thomſor's Autumn. 
adj. 


Ixcu“L ABLE. [in and culpabilis, 


Latin.] Unblameable; not reprehenſible. 
Ignorance, ſo far as it may be reſolved into na- 
tural inability, is as to. men, at leaſt izcxpable, and 
conſequently not the object of ſcorn, but pity. 
South, 
Ixcu'tyaBLY. adv. [im and culpabilis, 
Latin. ] Unblameably ; without blame. 
As to errors or infirmities, the frailty of man's 
condition has invincibly, and therefore incuipably, 
expoſed him, 28 Scruth, 
Incu'mBeNncy. . / {from incumbent.] 
1. The aR of lying upon another, 


2. The ſtate of keeping a benetice. 


Theſe tines arg only to be paid to the biſhop, during 
his incumbenrcy in the ſame lee, Swift. 


INCUMBENT. adj. [ incumbens, Latin. ] 
1. Reſting upon; lying upon. | 
Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 
Aloft, incumgent on the duſky air, 
That felt unuſual weight. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The aſcending parcels of air, having now little 
more than the weight of the ixcumbert water to 
ſurmount, were able both ſo to expand themſelves as 
to fill up that part of the pipe which they per- 
vaded, and, by prefling every way againſt the fid-s 
of it, to lift upwards with them what water they 
found above them. Beyle. 
With wings expanded wide ourſelves we'll rear, 
And fly incumbent on the duſky air. Dryden. 
Here the rebel giants lye; 
And, when to move th' i/zcumbent load they try, 
Atcending vapours on the day prevail. Addiſon. 
Man is the deſtin'd prey of peſtilence, 
And o'er his guilty domes | 
She draws a cloſe incumbent cloud of death. 
| | Themſen. 
2. Impoſed as a duty. 
All men, truly zealous, will perform thoſe good 
works that are izcambent on all Chrittians. _ 
Spratt's Sermons. 
There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the 
exercile ot our powers. L' Eft» auge. 
Thus, if we think and act, we ſhall new our- 
ſelves duly mindful not only of the advantages we 
receive from thence, but of the obligations alto 
which are 77cumbent upon us. Artterbury. 


Ixcv/MBENT. . . ¶ incumbens, Latin. ] He 


who is in preſent poſſeſſion of a henefice. 
In many places the hole eccleſiaſtical dues are 
in liy hands, and the incumbent lieth at the mercy 
of his patron. Swift, 
To IxNCu'MBER. v. 3. {encombrer, French. | 
To embarraſs. See ENCUMBEFR. 
My cauſe is cali'd, and that long !ook*d-tor day 
Is ſtill encumder'd with ſome new delay. 
To INCU'R vs. g. [iacurro, Latin. ] 
1. To become liable to a puniſhment or re- 
prehenſion. 
1 have izcurred diſpleaſure from inferiors for 
giving way to the faults of others. Hayward. 
| They, not obeying, 
Incurr'd, what could they dels? the penalty; 
And manifold in fin, deſerv'd to fall. Milton 
So judge thou ſtill, preſumptuous ! 'till the wrath, 
Which thou izcurr'/# by flying, meet thy flight 
Sev'nfold, and ſcourge that wiſdom back to hell. 
Ailtcr:. 
They had a full' perſuaſive that not to do it were 


to deſert God, and coniequently to incur n; 
C0. 


Dryden. | 


| 


INE. 


2. To occur; to preſs on the ſenſes: with 


to Or into, | 
The motions of the minute parts of bodies are in- 
viſible, and incur not to the eye; but yet they are to 


be deprehended by experience. Bacon. 

The mind of man, even in ſpirituals, acts with 
corporeal dependance; and ſo is he helped or hin- 
dered in its operations, according to the different 
quality of external objects that incur into the ſenſes. 

OS] Scuth. 
IxcuraBr'LitY. 2. /. eg, Fr. 
from incurable.] Impoſlibility of cure; 
utter inſuſceptibility of remedy. | 

We'll inſtantly open a door to the manner of a 
proper and improper conſumption, together with the 
reaſon of the incurability of the former, and facile 
cure of the other. Harwez. 

IxcuRANLE. adj. [incurable, Fr. in and 
curable.) Not admitting remedy ; not to 
be removed by medicine; irremediable ; 
hopeleſs. 

Pauſe not; for the preſent time's ſo ſick, 

That preſent medicine muſt be miniſtred, 
Or overthrow incuralle enſues. Shakeſpeare, 
Stop the rage beüme, | 
Before the wound do grow izeuradle; 
For being green, there is great hope of-help. 
Shakeſpeare. 

A ſchirrus is not abſolutely i7cxraZ/c, becauſe it 
has been known that freth paſture has cured it in 
cattle. Arbuthnot, 

It idiots and lunaticks cannot be ſound, incura- 
bles may be taken ints the hoſpital. Swift. 

Incu'RaBLENESS. 7. J. from incurable. 
State of not admitting any cure. - 
Ixcu'raBLyY. adv. [from incurable.] 

Without remedy. | 

We cannot know it is or is not, being incarably 
ignorant. Lecle. 

Ixcu'rious. adj. [in and curiamt.] Neg- 
ligent; inattentive. l 

The Creator did not beſtow ſo much {kill upon 
his creatures, to be looked upon with a careleſs iz-- 

curious eye. £ Derham.. 

He ſeldom at the Park appear'd; 

Yet, not i/rcurious, was inclin'd 
To know tlie converfe of mankind... Sewifte 

Incu'ss10Nn. . J. [from incurro, Latin) 

1. Attack; miſchicvous occurrence. 

Sins of daily incur/for, and ſuch as human frailty 
is unavoidably liable to. | South. 

2. | Incurfien, French.] Invaſion without 
conqueſt; inroad ; ravage, 

Spain is very weik at home, or very flow to 
move, when they tuffered a ſmall flcet of Engliſh to 
make an hottile invaſion, or jincuſian, upon theie 
havens and roads. 2. 

Now the Parthian king hath gather'd all his hoit 
Againſt the Scythian, whoſe incurfions wild 
Have waſted Sogdiana. Mliliun-. 

The incur/ons of the Goths di ſordered the attairs- 
of the Roman empire. = Arbuthnot an Coins. 

Ix curva/tion.. 2. foe [from incurve,.. 
Latin. ] | 

1. Ihe act of bending or making crooked. 

2. State of being bent; curvity ; crooked- 
neſs. | 

One part. moving while the other.reſts, one would: 
think, ſhould cauſe an incarvation in the line. 

Ga. *. J. te — 

3. Flexion of the body in token of. reve- 
FEUceEc. © - 

He made uſe of acts of worſhip which God hath: 
appropriated z as incurvation, aud ſacritice. 

Stiltin 'T fleet — 

To Ix cu VAT. v. a. [incurdo, Lat in.]. 
To bend; to crook. 

Sir Iſaac. Newton has. ſhewn, by ſeveral ex- 
periments of rays patling by the cdges of badiee, 
that they are incarvated by the action.of. theſe 
bodies. Cbeyre. 

INC URVIT Y. . . [from ia urvut, Latin. ] 

Crockedneſs; 


Crookedneſs; the ſtate of bending in- 
ward, 

The incurvity of a dolphin muſt be taken not 
really, but in appearance, when they leap above water, 
and fuddenly ſhoot down again : ſtrait bodies, ina 

ſudden motion, protruded obliquely downward, ap- 
ear crooked. Brown. 

To INDAGATE. wv. a. [indago, Latin.) 
To ſearch; to beat out. | 

Indaca'riox. 2. J. [from indagate.] 
Search ; enquiry ; examination. 

Paracelſus ditects us, in the indagation of co- 
jours, to have an eye principally upon ſalts. Boyle. 

Part hath been diſcovered by himſelf, and ſome 
by human indagation. Brown's Vauigar Errours. 

INS DAGALTTOR. 2. J. [indagator, Latin.] A 
ſearcher; an enquirer; an examiner. 
The number of the elements of bodies requires 
to be ſearched into by ſuch ſkilful indagators of 

nature. Boyle. 

To IN DART. wv. g. [iz and dart.] To dart 
in; to ſtrike in. 

I'll look to like, if looking liking move; 

Baut no more deep will I izdart mine eye, 
Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. 


> oF, InDx'BT. v. 2. 
1. To put into debt. | 
2. To oblige; to put under obligation. 


Forgive us our fins, for we forgive every one 


that is irdebred to us. Luke, xi. 4. 
He for himſelf | | 
Indebted and undone, has nought to bring. Milton. 
This bleſt alliance may 
Th' i::2eted nation bounteouſly repay. Granville. 
IX DIRT ED. participial adj. [ir and debt. 
Obliged by ſomething received; bound 
to reititution; having incurred a debt. It 
has ze before the perſon to whom the 
debt is due, and for before the thing re- 
ceived. 

If the courſe of politick affairs cannot in any 
good courſe go forward without fit inſtruments, 
and that which fitteth them be their virtues, let 
polity acknowledge itſelf i7debtcd to religion, god- 
lineſs beiug the chiefeſt top and well-ſpring of all 
true virtues, even as God is of all things. Hooker. 

Few eonfider how much we are indebted to go- 
vernment, becauſe few can repreſent how wretched 
mankind would be without it. Atterbury. 

Let us repreſent to our ſouls the love and beneti- 
cence jor which we daily ſtand indebted to God. 

Rogers. 

We are wholly indebted for them to our anceſtors. 

| Swift. 

InDE'CENCY. 7%. . [indecence, French. ] 

Any thing unbecoming; any thing con- 

trary to good manners; ſomething wrong, 
but ſcarce criminal. 

He will in vain endeavour to reform indecency 
in his pupil, which he allows in himſelf. Locke. 

INnDE'CENT. adj. | indecent, French; i» and 
decent.) Unbecoming ; unfit for the eyes 
Ox Cars. 

Characters, where obſcene words were proper in 


their mouths, but very i cent to be heard. 
| Dryden. 


Till theſe men can prove theſe things, ordered by 
our church, to be either intrinſically unlawful or 
indecent, the uſe of them, as eſtabliſhed amongſt 

- us, is neceſſary. South, 
Inpe'cenTLY. adv. [from indecent. | 
Without decency; in a manner contrary 
to decency. | 
Ixp CID uOus. adj. [ix and deciduors, | 
Not falling; not ſhed. Uſed of trees 
that do not ſhed their leaves in winter. 

We find the ſtatue of the fun framed with rays 
about the head, which were the indeciducus and un- 
ſnaken locks of Apollo. Brown. . 


INDECLUNABLE, adj. [indeclinable, French; | 
” : 2 2 


 Inveco'ruUM. 1. J. [ Latin. ] Indecency; 


Shakeſpeare. 


INP 
indeclinabilit, Latin.] Not varied by ter- 
minations. | 

Pondo is an mdeclina3ſe word, and when it is 
Joined to numbers it ſignifies /ibra. ä Arbuthnot. | 

Inveco'Rous. adj. | indecorus, Latin.) In- 

decent ; e | 

What can be more indecorous than for a creature 
to violate the commands, and trample upon the 
authority, of that awful Excellence to whom he 
owes his life? Norris. 


ſomething unbecoming. 
The ſoft addreſs, the caſtigated grace, 
Are indecorums in the modern maid. 
INDE'ED. adv. [ir and deed, ] 
1. In reality; in truth in verity. 
Yet loving indeed, and therefore conſtant, Sidney. 
Though ſuch aſſemblies he had izdeed for religi- 
on's ſake, hurtful nevertheleſs they may prove, as þ 
well in regard of their fitneſs to ſerve the turn of 
hereticks and ſuch as privily will venture to inſti! 
their poiſon into new minds. Hocker. 

Some, who have not deſerved judgment of death, 
have been for their goods ſake caught up and car- 
ried ſtreight to the bough: a thing indeed very 
pitiful and horrible, Spenſer. ] 

2. Above common rate. This uſe is em- 


Yowrg. 


phatical. 
Then didſt thou utter, I am yours for ever; 
Tis grace izdeed. Shakeſpeare. 


Borrows in mean affairs, his ſubjeQs pains; 
But things of weight and conſequence indeed, 
Himſelf doth in his chamber them debate. Davies. 
Such ſons of Abraham, how highly ſoever they 
may have the luck to be thought of, are far from 
being Iſraelites 17:deed. South. 
I were a beaſt, Indecd, to do you wrong, 
'T who have lov'd and honour'd you ſo long. Dryden. 


3. This is to be granted that. A particle of | 


connection. 

This limitation, Ideecd, of our author will fave + 
thoſe the labour who would look for Adam's heir 
amongſt the race of brutes; but will very little 
contribute to the diſcovery of one next heir amongſt 
mens Locke 

Some ſons indeed, ſome very few we ſee, 

Who keep'themſelves from this infection free. 
| Dryden. 

There is nothing in the world more generally 
dreaded, and yet leſs to be feared, than death: in- 
deed, for thoſe unhappy men whoſe hopes terminate 
in this life, no wonder if the proſpect of another 
ſeems terrible and amazing. : Wake. 

4. It is uſed ſometimes as a light aſſer- 

tion or recapitulation in a ſenſe hard] 
perceptible or explicable, and thoug 
ſome degree of obſcure power is perceived, 
might, even where it 1s properly enough 
inſerted, be omitted without miſs. 

I ſaid I thought it was confederacy between the 
juggler and the two ſervants; tho“ indeed I had no 
reaſon ſo to think. | Bacon, 

There is indeed no great pleaſure in viſiting theſe 
magazines of war, after one has ſeen two or three of 
them. | Aadiſon. 

5. It is uſed to note conceſſion in compari- 


ſons. , 

Againſt theſe forces were prepared to the num- 
ber of near one hundred ſhips; not fo great of bulk 
indeed, but of a more nimble motion. Bacon, 

InDEFA'TIGABLE. adj. | indefatigabilis, in 
and defatigo, Latin.] Unwearied; not 
tired; not exhauſted by labour. 

Who ſhall ſpread his airy flight, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings, | 
Over the vaſt abrupt. Milton. 

The ambitious perſon muſt riſe early and ſit up 

late, and purſue his defign with a conſtant inde- 
Fatigable attendance: he muſt be infinitely patient 

and ſervile. South, 
IxDEra/TIGABLY, adv. [from indefatiga- 

ble.) Without wearineſs. | 

A man ind faiig:bly zealous in the ſervice of | 


InDeFeECTIBI'LITY. 2. / 


IND EFECTIBLER. adj. 


1 
the church and ſtate, and wh ; 
CNEL eo © by — 

; | 1. . [from inde. 
feetible.] The quality of ſuffering no 
decay; of being ſubje& to no defect. 
* (/ and defeaus, 
Latin.] Unfailing; not liable to defect 
or decay. 


IxDETEIISIBLE. adj. ¶ indefaiſible, French. 
Not to be cut off; not to be vacated; 


irrevocable. ; 

So indęfeiſible is our eſtate in thoſe joys, that, 
if we do not ſell it in reverſion, we ſhall, when 
once inveſted, be beyond the poflibilicy of ill 


huſbandry. Decay of Piet, 

InDEFEg'NSIBLE, adj. [in and dini, 
Latin.] What cannot be defended or 
maintained, . 


As they extend the rule of conſulting Scripture 
to all the actions of common life, even ſo far as to 
the taking up of a ſtraw, ſo it is altogether falſe or 
indefenſible, Sanderſon, 

INDEFINITE. adj, [indefinitns, Lat. in- 
defini, Fr.] 


1. Not determined; not limited; not ſet. 


Though a poſition ſhould be wholly: rejected, 
yet that negative is more pregnant of direction than 
an indefinite; as aſhes are more generative than 
duſt. Bacon's Eſſays, 

Her advancement was left indefinite; but thus, 
that it ſhould be as great as ever any former queen of 
England had. | 

Tragedy and picture are more narrowly circum- 
ſcribed by place and time than the epick poem: 
the time of this laſt is left indefinite, Drydex. 

2. Large beyond the comprehenſion of 
man, though not abſolutely without li- 


mits. | 
Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; 
though it is not boundleſs in itſelf, it may be lo to 
human comprehenſion. 
InDE'rINITELY. , adv. [from indefinite. 


1. Without any ſettled or determinate limi- 


tation. 


We obſerve that cuſtom, whereunto St. Paul 
alludeth, and whereof the fathers of the church 


in their writings make often mention, to ſhew 77 

definitely what was done; but not univerſally to bind 

for ever all prayers unto one only faſhion of utterance, 

Ac. 

We conceive no more than the letter beareth; that 

is, four times, or indefinitely more than thrice. 

, Brown. 

A duty to which all are izdefinitely obliged, upon 
ſome occaſions, by the expreſs command of God. 

Smalridge. 

2. To a degree indefinite. 

If the word be indefinitely extended, that is, fo 
far as no human intelle& can fancy any bounds oi 
it, then what we ſee muſt be the leaſt part. Ray. 

InDeer'niTUDE. 2. fo [from indefinite.] 
Quantity not limited by our underſtaning, 


though yet finite. 785 
They ariſe to a ſtrange and prodigious multitude, 

if not indefinitude, by their various poſitions, com- 

binations, and conjunctions. Hale. 


InDEL1YBERATE. } adj. [indelibers, Fr. 

InDEL1BERATED. | in and deliberate.| 
Unpremeditated ; done without conſi- 
deration. 

Actions proceeding from blandiſhments, or ſweet 
perſuaſions, if they be indeliberated, as in children 
who want the uſe of reaſon, are not preſently free 
actions. Brambali. 

The love of Cod better can conſiſt with = 
indeliberate commiſſions of many fins, than with 
an allowed perſiſtance in any one. Gov. of the Torg . 

InDE'LLIBLE. adj. | indelebile, Fr. indelebilis, 


Lat. in and delible, It ſhould be written 
indeleble.] 8 1 Not 


Bacon, 


Spectatar. 


T ND 
1. Not to be blotted out or effaced. 


Wilful perpetration of unworthy actions brands 

with indelible characters the name and memory. 
| King Charles. 

Thy heedleſs ſleeve will drink the colour'd oil, 

And ſpot indelible thy pocket foil, Gay's Trivia. 
2, Not to be annulled. 

They are endued with indelible power from above 
to feed, to govern this houſehold, and to conſecrate 
paſtors and ſtewards of it to the world's end. Spratt. 

Inpe'LIcacy. x. /. [in and delicacy.] 
Want of delicacy ; want of elegant de- 
cency. | = 

Your papers would be chargeable with worſe 
than indelicacy, they would be immoral, did you 
treat deteſtable uncleanneſs as you rally an imperti- 
nent ſelf- love. Addiſon. 

IVD ELI CAT E. adj. [iz and delicate.] Want- 
ing decency; void of a quick ſenſe of 
decency. | 

InDEMNIFICA'TION. 2. J. [from indemnify. | 

1. Security againſt loſs or penalty. 

2. Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. 

To INDE'MNIFY, v. 4. [in and damnify.] 

1. To ſecure againſt loſs or penalty. 

2. To maintain unhurt. | 

Inſolent ſignifies rude and haughty, indemnify to 
keep ſafe. 2 

Inde/MNITY. . J [indemnite, French. ] Se- 
curity from puniſhment ; exemption from 


puniſhment. | 
1 will uſe all means, in the ways of amneſty 
and indemnity, which may moſt fully remove all 
fears, and bury all ealoullld in forgetfulneſs. _ 
King Charles. 
J INDENT. v. a. [in and dens, a tooth, 
Latin.] To mark any thing with ine- 
qualities hke a row of teeth; to cut in 
and out ; to make to wave or undulate, 
About his neck | 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth ; but ſuddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 
And with izdented glides did flip away _ 
Into a buſh. . Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
The ſerpent then, not with izderted wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince ; but on his rear 
Circular baſe of rifing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze ! Milton, 
Trent, who, like ſome.earth-born giant, ſpreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads. HRilion. 
The margins on each fide do not terminate in a 
Traight line, but are indented. I oodevard. 
7 IS DEN T. v. x. [from the method of 


cutting counterparts of a contract toge- 


ther, that, laid on each other, they may 


fit, and any want of conformity may diſ- 


cover a fraud.] To contract; to bargain; 


to make a compact. 
: Shall we buy treafon, and izdent with feats, 
hen they have loſt and. forfeited themſelves ? 
ES Shakeſpeare. 
He deſcends to the ſolemnity of a pat and cove- 
nant, and has ixdented with us. 
Ispe'nT. n./. [from the verb.] Inequa- 
ity; inciſure; indentation. This is lit- 
Trent ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent, 
: To rob me of fo rich a bottom here. Shakeſpeare. 
!NDENTA'TION. 2. / [iz and dens, Latin. ] 
An indenture; waving in any figure: 
The margins do not terminate in a ſtreight line, 
but are indented; each Indentation being continued 
i a ſmall ridge, to the indentation that anſwers it 
on the oppoſite margin. Woodward. 
IxDe/NTURE, z. . [from indent.] A cove- 
nant, ſo named becauſe the counterparts 
are indented or cut one by the other; a 


601tratt, of which there is a counterpart. 


4 


ecay of Piety. 


| 


| 


| 


L 


. 
7 


In Hall's chronicle much good matter is quite 
marred with indenture Engliſh. Aſcham's Schoolm.; 
The critick to his grief will find 1 
How firmly theſe indentures bind. 3 . 
Inverr'nDence.) - J. [independance, Fr. 
InDerr/NnDENCY. in and dependence. | 
Freedom; exemption from reliance or 


controul; ſtate over which none has power. 
Dreams may give us ſome idea of the great excel- 
lency of a human ſoul, and ſome intimations of its 
independency on matter. Addiſon. 
Let fortune do her worſt, whatever ſhe makes us 
loſe, as long as ſhe never makes us loſe our honeſty 


and our independence. * Pape. 
Give me, I cry'd, enough for me, 

My bread and independenty : 

So bought an annual rent or two, 

And liv'd juſt as you fee I do. Pope. 


INDEPENDENT. adj, ¶ independant, Fr. in 
and dependent. 5 

1. Not depending; not ſupported by any 
other; not relying on another; not con- 
trolled. It is uſed with , of, or from, 
before the object; of which o ſeems moſt 
proper, ſince we ſay to depend on, and 


conſequently dependent on. 

Creation muſt needs infer proyidence, and God's 
making the world irretragably proves that he governs 
it too; or that a being of dependent nature remains 
nevertheleſs independent upon him in that reſpect. 

| South. 

Since all princes of independent governments are 
in a ſtate of nature, the world never was without 
men in that ſtate. Locle. 

The town of St. Gaul is a proteſtant republick, 
independent of the abbot, and under the protection 
of the cantons, Addiſon. 

2, Not relating to any thing elſe, as to a 


ſuperior cauſe or power. | 
The conſideration of our underſtanding, which 
is an incorpore.] ſubſtance independent from matter; 
and the contemplation of our own bodies, which have 
all the ſtamps and characters of excellent contrivance 
theſe alone do very eaſily guide us to the wife Au- 
thor of all things. ; Bentley. 


InDrPENDENT, z. J. One who in religious 
affairs holds that every congregation is a 


complete church, ſubject to no ſuperior | 


authority. 

We ſhall, in our ſermons take occafion to juſtify 
ſuch paſſages in our liturgy as have been unjuttly 
quarrelled at by preſbyterians, izdeperdents, or other 
puritan ſectaries. Sanderſon. 

A very famous independent miniſter was head of a 

college in thoſe times. Addiſen's Spectator. 
INDEPENDENTLY. adv. | from independent. | 
Without reference to other things. 

Diſpoſe lights and ſhadows, without finiſhing every 

thing independently the one of the other. Dryden. 

InpzsE'RT. 2. /. [in and deſert. | Want of 
merit. This is an uſeful word, but not 
much received. 

Thoſe who were once looked on as his equals, 


are apt to think the fame of his merit a reflection 
on their own indeſerts. Addiſon. 


InDe's1nNENTLY. adv. [ird:finenter, French; 


in and diſinio, Latin. } Without ceſſation. 


They continue a month indefinent!ly. 
Ray on the Creation, 


InDesTRU'CTIBLE. adj. [iz and deiſtrudt;- 


ble.) Not to be deſtroyed. 
Glaſs is ſo compact and firm a body, that it is 
indeſtructible by art or nature. Boyle. 


INDETERMINABLE. adj. [iz and deterni- 
xable.] Not to be fixed; not to be de- 
fined. or ſettled. 


There is not only obſcurity in the end, but be- 


ginning of the world; that, as its period is infcru- 
table, ſo is its nativity indeterminable. 


InNDETE'RMINATE. [ adj. indetermine, Fr. 


— 


IN DETERMINATELVY. adv. 


Breun. 


ia and determinate.| Unfixed; not de- 
fined ; indefinite. 

The rays of the ſame colour were by turns tranſ- 
mitted at one thickneſs, and reflected at another 
thickneſs, for an izdeterminate number of ſucceſſions. 
Newton's Optics». 

[in and deter- 
minately. | Indefinitely ; not in any ſet- 
tled manner. 


His perſpicacity diſcerned the loadſtone to reſpect 


the North, when ours beheld it indeterminately. 
| Brown. 
The depth of the hold is indeterminately expreſſed 
in the deſcription. Arbuthnot en Coins. 
IND ETERMINED. 2 [in and determined. 


Unſettled; unfixe 
We ſhould not amuſe ourſelves with floating words 
of indetermined fignification, which we can uſe in 
ſeveral ſenſes to ſerve a turn. Locke. 
INDETERMINA'TION. 2. J. [in and determi- 
nation.) Want of determination; want of 


fixed or ſtated direction. 

By contingents I underſtand all things which may 
be done, and may not be done, may happen, or may 
not happen, by reaſon of the indetermination or ac- 
cidental concurrence of the cauſes. Bramball. 

IN DEvO“T ION. . I. {indevotion, Fr. in and 


devotion, | Want of devotion; irreligion- 


Let us make the church the ſcene of our peni- 


tence, as of our faults; deprecate our former inde 
I'2tion, and, by an exemplary reverence, redreſs the 
ſcandal of profaneneſs. Decay of Piety, 


IND EVO VHT. adj. [indewet, Fr. in and de- 


t Not devout; not religious; irre- 


ligious. 


He prays much; yet curſes more; whilſt he is 


meek, but indewvout, Decay of Pity. 
Inpex. 2. J. [Latin.] 
1. Ihe diſcoverer; the pointer out, 
Taites are the indexes of the different qualities of 
lants, as well as of all forts of aliment. Arbuthnor. 
That which was once the index to point out all 
virtues, does now mark out that part of the world 
where leaſt of them reſides. 


2. The hand that points to any thing, as to 
the hour or way. 


They have no more inward ſelf-conſciouſneſs of 


what they do or ſuffer, than the izdex of a watch, of 


the hour it points tc. Feriieys.. 
3. The table of contents to a book, 
In ſuch indexes, although fmall 8 
To their ſubſequeat volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant mais 
Of things to come, at large. Shakeſpeare, 


If a book has no inder or good table of contents, 
*tis very uſeful to make one as you are reading it; 
and in your index to take notice only of paris new 
to you. Watts. 
InDEXTERITY 2. /. [in and dexterity. ] 
Want of dexterity; want of readineſs; 
want of handineſs; clumſineſs ; aukward- 
neſs, | | 
The indexterity of our confumption-curers de mon- 
ſtrates their dimneſs in beholding its cauſes. Harvey, 
INDIAN arrow-rot. u. J. | marcanta, Lat.] 
A root. | 
A ſovereign remed for the bite of waſps, and the 
poiſon of the manchineel tree. This root the In- 
dians apply to extract the venom of their arrows. 


Flier, 

INDIAN Cree. u. /. [acriviola, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
INDIAN Fig. 1. fe [opuntia, Latin. A 
lant. Miller. 


INDIAN Red. 1. J. Is a ſpecies of ochre; 
a very fine purple earth, and of a firm 
compact texture, and great weight, Hill. 

VxDICANT. adj. [ indicens, Latin. ] Show. ]- 
ing; pointing out; that which directs 
what is. to be done in any diſeaſe, _ 
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Decay of Piety. 


IND | 
9+ INDICATE. v. 4. [indice, Latin.) 


1. To ſhow; to point out, 
2. [In phyſick.] To point out a remedy. 
See InDicaTION, 
InDica'rion. 2. [ indication, French; in- 
dicatio, from indico, Latin. ] 
1. Mark; token; ſign; note; ſymptom. 
The frequent ſtops they make in the molt conve- 


nient places, are a plain ide i of their weart- | 


nels. Addiſon. 
We think that our ſucceſſes are a plain indica- 

tion of the divine favour towards us. Altterbury. 
2. [In phyſic.] /rdication is of four Kinds: 
vital: preſervative, curative, and pallia- 
tive, as it directs what is to be done to 
continue life, cutting off the cauſe of an 
approaching diſtemper, curing it whillt it 

is actually preſent, or leſſening its effects, 
or taking off ſome of its ſymptoms before 


it can be wholly removed. Quincy. 

The depravation of the inſtruments of maſtication 

is a natural indication of a liquid diet. Arbuthret. 
3. Diſcovery made; intelligence given. 

If a perſon that had a fair eſtate in reverſion, 
ſhould be atlured by ſome Ikilful phyſician, that he 
would inevitably fall into a diſeaſe that would totally 
deprive him of his underſtanding and memory; if, I 
ſay, upon a certain belief of this indication, the man 
thould appear overjoyed at the news, would not all 
that ſaw him coaclude that the diſtemper had ſeized 
him? Bentley. 

4. Explanation ; diſplay. 

Theſe be the things that govern nature princi- 
pally, and without which you cannot make any true 
analyſis, and indicaticx of the proceedings of nature. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


IN DICATIVE. adj. [indicativas, Tat.] 

1. Showing; informing; pointing out. 

2. [In grammar.] A certain modification 
of a verb, expreſſing afirmation or indi- 
cation 8 

The verb is formed in a certain manner to affirm, 
deny, or interrogate; which formation, trom the 

principal uſe of it, is called the /zdicative mood. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


IxnDicaTIVELY. adv. from rindicatice.] 
In ſuch a manner as ſhows or betokens. 


Theſe images, formed in the brain, are indica- 
tively of the lame ſpecies with thoſe of ſenſe. Grew. 


To IN DIC T. See IN DI ITE, and its deriva- 
tives. | 
IxD1'CTION. 2. /. [ indiion, Fr. indico, Lat. 
1. Declaration; proclamation. | 
After a legation ad res repetendas, and a refuſal, 
and a denunciation and i:di&iz of a war, the war 
| is left at large. Bacon. 
2. [In chronology.] The indir, inſti- 
tuted by Conſtantine the Great, is pro- 
perly a cycle of tributes, orderly diſpoſed, 
for fifteen years, and by it accounts of 
that kind were kept. Afterwards, in 
memory of the great victory obtained by 
Conſtantine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 
312, by which an entire freedom was given 
to Chriſtianity, the council of Nice, for 
the honour of Conſtantine, ordained that 
the accounts of years ſhould be no longer 
kept by the Olympiads, which till that 
time had been done; but that, inſtead 
thereof, the iudiction ſhould be made uſe 
of, by which to reckon and date their 
years, which hath its epocha A. D. 313, 


Jan. r. 
InD1'FFERENCE. Iz. /. [indifference, Fr. 
InDi'rFERENCY, indifferentia, Latin, ] 


3. Neutrality ; ſuſpenſion ; equipoiſe or 
freedom from metives on either ſide. 


| 


IND 


In choice of committees it is better to chuſe in - | 


different perſons, than to make an indifferency by 
dutting in thoſe that are ftrong on both fides. 

| Bacan's Eſſays. 

By an equal indiferency for all truth, I mean, 

not loving it as ſuch, before we know it to be 8 
8 e. 

A perſect indifferency in the mind, not deter- 
minable by its laſt judgment, would be as great an 

imperfection as the want of indifferency to act, or 

not to act, till determined by the will. Locke, 


Thoſe who would borrow light from expoſitors, 


conſult either only thoſe who have the goodluck to be 
thought ſound and orthodox, avoiding thoſe of diife- 
rent ſentiments; or. elſe with * Koop look into 
notes of all commentators. Locke, 


2. Impartiality. 


Read the book with indifferency and judgment, 
and thou can'ſt not but greatly commend it. 
| Wiitgifte, 


3. Negligence; want of affection; uncon- 


cernedneſs. | | 
Indifference cannot but be criminal; when it is 
converiant about objects which are fo far. from being 
of an indifferent nature, that they are of the higheſt 
importance. | : Aaddiſon. 
A place which we muſt paſs through, not only with 
the indifference of ſtrangers, but with the vigilance 
of thoſe who travel through the country of an enemy. 


* Rogers, 
Indif rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies ; 
For how can ſtony bowels melt, 
In thoſe who never pity felt? Swift. 


He will let you know he has got a clap with as 
much indifferency as he would a piece of PEEL 
wife, 

The people of England ſhould be frighted Ah 
the French king and the pretender once a year: the 
want of obſerving this neceſſary precept, has produ- 
ced great indifference in the vulgar. Arbuthnot. 


4. State in which no moral or phyſical rea- 


ſon preponderates; ſtate in which there is 


no difference. | 

The choice is left to our diſcretion, except a 
principal bond of ſome higher duty remove the 77- 
difference that ſuch things have in themſelves : their 
indiff* rence is removed, if we take away our own 
liberty. 


differens, Lat. 


1. Neutral; not determined on either ſide. 


Doth his majeſty 
Incline to it or no? 
le ſeems indifferent. Shakeſpeare. 
Being indifferent, we ſhould receive and embrace 
opinions according as evidence gives the atteſtation 
of truth. | Locke. 
Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's reſt ; Cato knows neither of them: 
Tndifferent in his choice to ſleep or die. Addiſon. 


2. Unconcerned; inattentive ; regardleſs. 


One thing was all to you, and your fondneſs made 
you indifferent to every thing elle. Temple. 

It was a law of Solon, that any perſon who, in 
the civil commotions of the republick, remained 
neuter, or an indifferent ſpectator of the contending 
parties, ſhould be condemned to perpetual baniſh- 
ment. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

But how indifferent ſoever man may be to eternal 
happineſs, yet turely to eternal miſery none can be 
indifferent. Rogers. 


3. Not to have ſuch difference as that the 


one is for its own ſake preferable to the 


other. 
The nature of things Indifßerent is neither to be 


commanded nor forbidden, but left free and arbitrary. 


Hooker. 

Cuſtoms, which of themſelves are indifferent in 
other kingdoms became exceedingly evil in this realm, 
by reaſon of the inconveniencies which followed 
thereupon. 
Though at firſt it was free, and in my choice 
whether or no I ſhould publith theſe diſcourles; yet, 
the publication being once reſolved, the dedication 
was not ſo indifferent, | South. 
3 : 


OY 


Hooker. 


INDIFFERENT. a/. [ indifferent, Fr. in- 


Davies, } 


, [TO 
This 1 mention! only as my canſeRure, it b 
indifferent to the matter, which way the learned 125 
determine, : / Locke, 
4. Impartial; diſintereſted, 
Metcalfe was partial to none, but ivd geren to 
all; a maſter for the whole, and a father to every 
one. | 
I am a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indif/*rent, and no more aſſurance 
Of equal triendſhip and proceeding. Shakeſpeare, 
There can hardly be an indifferent trial had be. 
tween the king and the ſubje&, or between party 
and party, by reaſon of this general kindred and 
conſanguinity” © | aviez, 
5. Faſlable; having mediocrity ; of a mid. 
dling ſtate; neither good nor work, 
This is an-improper and colloquial uſe, 
eſpecially when applied to perſons, 


Some things admit of mediocrity : 
A counſellor, or pleader at the bar, 
May want Meſſala's pow'rful eloquence, 
Or be leſs read than dtep Caſſelius; 

Yet this id rent lawyer is eſteem'd, Roſcommun, 
Who would excel, when few can make a teſt, 
Betwixt indiff*rent writing and the beſt ? Dryder. 
This has obliged me to publiſh an indifferent col. 
lection of poems, for tear of being thought the author 
of a worſe, | Prior. 

There is not one of theſe ſubjects that would 
not ſell a very indifferent paper, could I think of 
gratifying the publick by ſuch mean and baſe me. 
thods. | : Addiſon. 

6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an 


adverb. 1 | 
I am myſelf indifferent honeſt ; but yet I could 
accuſe me pf ſuch things, that it were better that 
my mother bad not born me. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
This will raiſe a great ſcum on it, and leave yout 


wine indifferent clear. Mortimer, 
InDi'FFERENTLY. adv. [ indifferenter, 
Lat.] 


1. Without diſtinction; without preference. 
Whiteneſs is a mean between all colours, having 
itſelf indifferently to them all, ſo as with equal tz« 
cility to be tinged with any of them. euer. 

Were pardon extended indifferently to all, which 
of them would think himſelf under any particular 
obligation ? Addiſan. 

Though a church-of-England-man thinks every 
ſpecies of government equally lawful, he does net 
think them equally expedient, or for every country 
indifferertly. ; Swift, 

2. Equally; impartially. ; 

They may truly and indifferently miniſter juſtice, 


Common Prayer, 


3. In a neutral ſtate ; without wiſh or aver. 


ſion. | 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' th' other, 
And I will look on death indifferently, Shakeſp. 


4. Not well; tolerably — middling. 


A moyle will draw indiferently well, and car 
great burthens. 3 Carew, 
hope it may indifferently entertain your lordſhip 

at an unbending hour. | Rowe, 
An hundred and fifty of their beds, fown togte 


ther, kept me but very indifferently from the floor. 
ET # je Galliver's Travels, 


Want; 


I'nDIGENCE. } 1. ſ. [indigence, Fr. indi 


IN DIGENCY. j gentia, Lat.] 


4 
enury ; poverty. 4 
gf Whete 18 is Mibines, there muſt not be indie 

gency, or wantof any due comforts of lite. 

Burnet's Theory, 

For ev'n that indigence, that brings me loc 
Makes me myſelt, and him above to know. Dryden, 
Athens worſhipped God with temples and .. 
crifices, as if he needed habitation and ſuſtenance 
and that the heathens had ſuch a mean apprehepfio 
about the indigency of their gods, apfeats — 
Ariſtophanes and Lucian. | Bent . 
IxDIOENOUsS. adj. [indigene, Fr. 3 
Lat.] Native to a country; originally 


produced or born in a region. | 
Negroes 


Aſctan, 


IND 
' Negroes were all tranſported from Africa, and are 
not irdigenczus or proper natives of America. Brown. 
It is wonderful to obſerve one creature, that is, 
manking, indigenous to ſo many different climates. 
8 Arbuthnot. 
INDIGENT. adi. [indigent, Fr. indigens, 
Lat.] 
1. Poor; needy : neceſſitous. 
Charity conſiſts in relieving the indigent. Addiſon. 
2. In want; wanting: with /. 
Rejoice, O Albion, fe-2r'd from the world, 
By nature's wiſe indulgence; izaigent 
Of nothing from without. Phillips. 
3. Void; empty. 
Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent of 
moiſture, Bacon. 
IN DIG Es T. J adj. [indigeſle, French, 
Ix DIS “ST ED. indigeſtus, Latin.] 
1. Not ſeparated into diſtinct orders; not 
regularly diſpoſed. 
This maſs, or indigeſted matter, or chaos, cre- 
ated in che beginning, was without the proper form, 


vlich it afterwards acquired, Raleigh. 
Eeſore the ſeas, and this terreſtrial ball, 

One vas the face of nature, if a face; 

Rather a rude and 7zdige/fed maſs. Dryden. 


2. Not formed, or ſhaped. {udigeſt is not 
now in uſe, | | 
Set a form upon that ee project, 
So ſhapeleſs and fo rude, Shakrſpeare's King John. 
Hence, heap of wrath, foul zz:d4izefied lump; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy {tiape. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Not well conſidered and methodiſed. 
By irkſome deformities, thryugh cndleſs and ſenſe- 
Icſs effuſions of indirifed prayers, they oftentimes 
diſgrace the worthisit part of Chritian duty to- 
viaris God. | Flocker. 
The political creed of the high-principled men 
ſets the proteſtant ſucceſſion upon a firmer foundation 
than all the izdige/ted ſchemes of thoſe who proteſs 


revolution principles. Swift, 
4. Not concocted in the ſtomach, | 
Dreams are bred 
From riſing fumes of indigefted food. Dryden. | 


5. Not brought to ſuppuration. 


His wound was indige/iedand inflamed, Miſeman. 


Ixpice'sTiB1.F. adj, [from iz and di- 
geſtible.] Not conquerable in the ſto— 
mach ; not convertible to nutriment. 

Eggs are the moſt nouriſhing and exalted of all 
animal food, and moſt indigeſtible: no body can di- 
celt the ſame quantity of them as of other food. 
| Arbuthnst on Diet. 

Inpict's TION. . J. [indigeſtion, Fr. from 
in and digeſtion. 

1. A morbid weakneſs of the ſtomach ; 
want of concoctive power. 

2. The ſtate of meats unconcocted. 

The fumes of indigeſtion may indiſpole men to 
thought, as well as to dileaſcs of danger and pain. 

| Temple. 

7: INDVGITATE. v. a. [indigito, Lat.] 
To point out; to ſhow by the fingers. 

Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the fingers: the de- 
preiling this finger, which in the left hand implied 
but fix, in the right hand ?2digitated fix hundred. 

Brown's Vitzar Errours, 

As though there were a ſeminality of urine, we 
fooliſhly conceive we behold therein the anatomy of 
every particle, and can thereby indigitarte their 
aſtections. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

We are not to izdigitate the parts on 

2 D' 

IXI ITAHTTON. 2, fo [from indigizaze.] 
The act of pointing out or ſhewing, as 

by the linger. 

Which things I conceive no obſcure indig/taticn of 
providence, More againſt Atheiſm, 

Ip. adj. [indigne, Fr. indignus, Lat. | 

1. Unworthy ; undeſerving. 

Where there is a kingdom that is altogether un- 
able or indigu to govern, is it juſt for another nation, 
Wat is civil or policed, to ſubdue them? Bacon. 

Vol L 


| IND 
3 indignity; diſgraceful. This 


is a word not in uſe. 
And all indign and baſe adverſities 
Make head againſt my eſtimation. Shakeſpeare, 
IxDpi'cxnaNxT. adj. ¶ indignans, Lat.] An- 
gry ; raging; inflamed at once with anger 
and diſdain. 
He ſcourg'd wich many a ſtroke th' ud gnan- 
waves. | ATitt. 
The luſtful monſter fled, purſued by the valorous 
and indignant Martin. Arbull not and Pope. 
What rage that hour did Albion's foul poſieſs, 
Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers gueſs! 
He ftrides indignant, and with haughty cries 
To ſingle fight the fairy prince deſics. Tickel, 
InpiGxna'TION. 2. J. [ indignation, Fr, indig- 
natio, Lat.] 
1. Anger mingled with contempt or diſguſt. 
Suſpend your indignation againſt my brother, till 
you derive better teſtimony of his intent. SHA. 
From thoſe officers, warm with indignation at 
the inſolences of that vile rabble, came words of creat 
contempt. | Clarendon. 
But keep this ſwelling iudignatlen down, 
And let your cooler reaſon now prevail. 
2. The anger of a ſuperiour, 
There was great indignation againſt Iſrael. 


2 Kings. 
3. The effect of anger. 
If heav'ns have any gricyous plague in ſtore, 

Let them hurl down their indignation 

Oa thee, thou troubler of the world. Shakcſp. 
InDi'GxiTy. 2. J. | indignitas, from indigntts, 

Lat. rmdignite, Fr.] Contumely; con- 

temptuous injury; violation of right ac- 

companied with inſult. 

Biſhops and prelates could not but have bleeding 
hearts to behold a perſon oo great place and worth 
conſtrained to endure fo foul indignitiess Hater. 

No emotion of paſſion tranſported me, by the 
indignity of his carriage, to any thing unbeſeeming 
myſelf. King Charles, 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world, and earth his ſeat, 
Him lord pronounc'd ; and, O indigzity ! 
Subjected to his ſervice angel- wings, 
And flaming miniſters, to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge. Milton. 

He does not ſee how that mighty paſſion for the 
church can well conſiſt with thoſe izdignities and 
that contempt men beſtow on the clergy, Sr. 

To more exalted glories born, 
Thy mean idignities | ſcorn, 

I'npiGo. 2. J. [indicum, Lat.] A plant, 
by the Americans called anil. In the 
middle of the flower is the ſtyle, which 
afterward becomes a jointed pod, con- 
taining one cylindrical ſeed in one par- 
tition, from which indigo is made, 
which 1s uſed in dying for a blue co- 
lour. Miller. 

INDIRE'CT. adj. [indiret, Fr. indireddas, 
Lat. 

1. Not ſtrait; not rectilinear. | 

2. Not tending otherwiſe than obliquely or 
conſequentially to a purpoſe; as, an ind 
rect accuſation, 

3. Wrong; improper. 

The tender prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; 

Bit by his mother was perforce with-held. 

Fe, what an indiret? and peeviſhi courſe 

Is this of hers ? Shake/peare's Richard IAI. 

4. Not fair; not honeſt, 
Think you, that any means under the ſun | 

Can aſſecure ſo indirect a courſe ? Daniel, 
Thoſe things which they do Know they may, upon 

ſundry indired cantiderations, let paſs; and althiaugh 
themſelves do not err, yet may they deceive others. 
| Hooker, 
O pity and ſhame ! that they who to live well 
Enter'd fo fair, ſhould turn aſide, to tread 


Rowe. 


Parti 1. 


Paths ide. M.lton, 


: I'N D 


other, and then he loſes his reputation. 7. 70e Jon. 
IxDiRE'CTION. 2. /. [in and direction.] 
1. Oblique means; tendency not in 2 
ſtraight line, 


And thus do we, of wiſdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with eſſays of byas, 


2. Diſnoneſt practice. Not uſed. 


I had rather coin my heart than wring 

From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 

By any indireeFicr, Shakeſpeare's Julius Cafar. 
IvDiRE CTLY. adv. [from indize?.] 

1. Not in a right line; obliquely. 
2. Not in expreſs terms. 

. Still ſhe ſuppreſſes the name, which continues 
his doubts and hopes; and at laſt ſhe indire&/y 
mentions it. Broome. 

3. Unfairly; not rightly. 
He bids you then reſign 
Your crown and kingdom, iadircctiy held 
From him the true challenger. Shakefp. Henry V. 
He that takes any thing from his ncighbour, which 
was juſtly forfeited, to ſatisfy his own revenge or 
avarice, is tied to repentance, but not to reſtitution : 
becauſe I took the forteiture e, I am anſwer- 
able to Cod for my unhandſome, unjuſt, or unchari- 
table circumſtances. Taylor. 
InpiRE'CTNESS, 2. ſ. [in and dire@reſs. | 
1. Obliquity. 
2 Unfairneſs; diſhoneſty; fraudulent art. 
Inprscr'rNIBLE. adj. [ir and diſcernible.] 
Not perceptible; not diſcoverable. 

Speculation, which, to mv dark foul, 
Depriv'd of reaſon, is as iadiſcerrible 
As colours to my body, wanting ſight. Denham, 
INDISCE'R NIBLY. adv. | from indiſcernible. | 
In a manner not to be perceived. 
InDISCt*RPTIBL?. adi. [in and diſcerp- 
tible.] Not to be ſeparated; incapable 
of being broken or deſtroyed by diſſolu- 
tion of parts, 

INDISCERPTIBI'LITY. 2. . [from indi- 

cerptible.] Incapability of diſſolution. 

IN DISCOVERY. . /. [in and diſcavery. 

The ſtate of being hidden. An unuſual 
word. 

The ground of this aſſertion was the magnifying 
eſteem of the ancients, ariſing from the izdiſcowery 
of its head. Brown. 
Inpiscrre'r. adj. [indiſcret, Fr. iu and 
diſcreet.] Imprudent; incautious; incon- 
ſiderate; injudicious. 

Why then 
Are mortal men ſo fond and ird:/creety 
So evil gold to ſeek unto their aid; 
And having not complain, and having it upbraid? 
Spenßr. 
If thou be among the d ſercet, obſerve the time; 
but be continually among men of underſtanding. | 
Eecdeſ. 
Ix pIScREETTLVYV. adv. [from indilcreet. | 
Without prudence; without confidera- 
tion; without judgment. 

Job on juſtice hath aſperſions flung, 
And ſpoken indiſcreetly with his tongue. Sandys, 

Let a great perſonage undertake an ation paſſion- 
attly, let hm manage it izd{/crcetly, and he ſhall 
have enonzh to flatter him. Taylor. 
IN DISsCRETTIORN. 2. fe | indifcretion, Fr. in 
and diſcretim. Imprudence; raſhneſs; 
inconſideration. | 


Indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 
V hen our deep plots do fail, 


cious thought. Hayward. 
Looſe papers have been obtained from us by the 
importunity and divulged by the izdiſcretion of 


ſciends, although reſtrained by promiſes, Swift. 
6 N IxDis- 


| Iudirect dealing will be diſcover'd one time or 


By iz:dirctiyns find directions out. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Mos,” 


Shateſpeare*s Flimlets * 
His offences did proceed rather from negligence, “ 
raſhneſs, or other izdi/cretion, than from any maliæa ;« 
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IND 


IxDIScRTMIN ATE. adj. [ indiſcrimmatus, 
Latin. ] Undiſtinguiſhable; not marked 
with any note of diſtinction. 

InDISCRUMINATELY. ad. 
diſcriminate. | Without diſtinction. 

Others uſe defamatory diſcourſe purely for love 
of talk; whoſe ſpeech, like a flowing current, bears 
away indiſcriminately whatever lies in its way. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Liquors, ſtrong of acid ſalts, deſtroy the blueneſs 
of the infuſion of our wood; and liquors indiſcri- 
minately, that abound with ſulphureous falts, 
reſtore it. Boyle. 


INDISPE/NSABLE. adj. French. ] Not to 


be remitted; not to be ſpared ; neceſſary. 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againſt which 
theſe exceptions are made, are of indiſpenſable uſe and 
neceſſity, as well to earth as to man. Woodward. 


InDisPE/NSABLENESS. 2. /. [from indiſpen- 


fable.) State of not being to be ſpared; 


neceſſity. | 
InDisee/NSABLY. adv. [from 7ndiſpen- 
ſable.] Without diſpenſation ; without 
remiſſion ; neceſſarily. 

Every one muſt look upon himſelf as indiſpenſably 
obliged to the practice of duty. Addiſon. 

To INDISPO'SE. v. a. [ indiſpeſer, Fr.] 
1. To make unfit : with for. 

Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this 
life, any tarther than it prepares or indiſpoſes us fur 
the enjoyments of another. Artterb, 

2. To difincline ; to make averſe: with 70. 


It has a ſtrange efficacy to irdiſpsſe the heart 70 
religion. South's Sermons. 


3. To diforder; to diſqualify for its proper | 


functions. 
The foul is not now hindered in its actings by the 
diſtemperature of indiſpeſed organs. Glanville. 


4. To diſorder ſlightly with regard to health. 


Though it weakened, yet it made him rather in- 
diſpoſed than ſick, and did no ways diſable him from 
iudying. 

5. To make unfavourable : with zcwards. 

"The king was ſufficiently i»difþpoſed rwards the 

perſons or the principles of Calvin's diiciples. 
Clarendon. 


 IvpirostpNess. . / [from iudiſpeſed. 


State of unfitneſs or diſinclination; diſ- 
ordered ſtate 
It is not any innate harſhneſs in piety that renders 

the firſt eſſays of it unpleaſant ; that is owing only 
to the irdiſpoſedneſs of our own hearts. 

| Decay of Piety. 

InDisPosITION. 2. / {indifpo/ttion, Fr. from 
indiſpoſe. | 

1. Diſorder of health ; 
neſs; flight diſeaſe. 


The king did complain of a continual infirmity of 
dody, yet rather as an iz1diſp;/ition in health than any 
ſet ſickneſs. Hayward: 

I have known a great fleet loſe great occaſions, by 
an ixdifpc/ition of the ad miral, while he was neither 
welt enough to exerciſe, nor ill enough to leave the 
command, : Temple, 

Wiſdom is ſtill looking forward, from the firſt 
indiſpaſitiuns into the progreſs of the diſeaſe. 

L' Eftrange. 

His life ſeems to have been prolonged beyond 
its natural term, under thoſe indiſpcfrions which 
hung upon the latter part of it. Addijon's Freenelder. 

2. Diſinclination; diſlike : with 29 or ro- 


wards. 

The i»diſpofition of the church of Rome zo reform 
herſelf, mult be ſtay unto us from performing our duty 
to God. ker. 

The mind, by every degree of affected unbelief, 
contracts more and more ot a general indi/peitivn 
Caward's believing. Ati. 


InDisev'TABLE. adj. in and diſputable. 
Uncontrovertible; inconteſtable, evident; 
cextaia. 


tendency to fick- 


from in- | 


InDISSoLUBILITY. 2. / 


Walton. 


IND 


| There is no maxim in politicks more /ndiſpus 
table, than that a nation ſhould have many honours 
to reſerve ſor thoſe who do national ſervices. 
The apoſtle aſſerts a clear Indiſputable conclu- 
fion, which could admit of no queition. Rogers. 
InDisPU'TABLENESS. 2. /. [from indiſ- 
utable.) The ſtate of being indiſputa- 
le; certainty ; evidence. 
InpiseuU'TABLY. adv. [from indiſputable. ] 
1. Without controverſy ; certainly; evi- 


dently. 
The thing itſelf is queſtionable, nor is it Idiſpu- 
tably certain what death the died, Brown. 
2. Without oppoſition. 
They queſtioned a duty that had been indiſputably 
granted 'to ſo many preceding kings. Heowel. 
IN DISsOLVABLE. adj. [in and diſſolvable.] 
1. Indiſſoluble; not ſeparable as to its parts. 
Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruſt, 
which is an earth taſteleſs and indifJolvable in 
water; and this earth, imbibed with more acid, 
becomes a metallick ſalt. Newton. 
2. Obligatory ; not to be broken; binding 
for ever. | 
Depoſition and degradation are without hope of 
any remiſſion, and therefore the law ſtiles them an 
indi//ctvable bond; but a cenſure, a diſſolvable bond. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
[indiffelubilite, 
Fr. from indiſſeluble. | | 
1. Reſiſtance to a diſſolving power; firm- 


neſs; ſtableneſs. | 

What hoops hold this maſs of matter in fo cloſe a 
preſſure together from whence ſteel has its firmneſs, 
and the parts of a diamond their hardneſs and iz- 
diſſolubility ? Locke, 


2. Perpetuity of obligation. 

InD1's80LUBLE. adj. | indifſoluble, Fr. in- 
diſſelubilis, Lat. in and diffeluble.| 

1. Reſiſting all ſeparation of its parts; firm; 
ſtable. 

When common gold and lead are mingled, the lead 
may be ſevered almoſt unaltered ; yet if, inſtead of 
the gold, a tantillum of the red elixir be mingled 
with the ſaturn, their union will be fo indif/uuble, 
that there is no poſſible way of ſeparating the diffuſed 
elixir from the tixed lead. Boyle. 

2. Binding for ever; ſubſiſting for ever; 


not to be looſed. 

Far mere comfort it were for us, to be joined with 
you in bands of indiſſaluble love and amity, to live 
as if our perſons being many, our fouls were but one. 

Hooker, 

There is the ſupreme and indif/o/uble conſanguinity 
between men, of which the heathen poet ſaith we are 
all his generation. Bacon's Holy War. 

They might juſtly wonder, that men fo taught, ſo 
obliged to be kind to all, ſhould behave themſelves fo 


contrary to ſuch heavenly inſtructions, ſuch i:dif/o- 


{uble obligations. South. 
Inp1's0LUBLENESS. z./. [from indifſolu- 
Ile. ] Indiflolubility ; reſiſtance to ſepara- 
tion of parts. | 
Adam, though conſiſting of a compoſition intrin- 
ſically diſſolvable, might have held, by the Divine 
Will, a ſtate of immortality and ind://o/ubleneſs of his 
compotition, Hale. 
INDISSsOoLVUBLY. ade. | from indiffeluble. | 
1. In a manner refiſting all ſeparation. 
On they move . 
I:ndiffelubly firm; nor obvious hill, 
Nor ftrait*ning vale, nor wood, nor ſtream divide 
Their perfect ranks. h Milton. 
The remaining aſhes, by a further degree of fire, 


may be indif/v/ubly united into glaſs. Boyle. 
They willingly unite, 

InJij/olubly firm: from Dubris ſouth 

To northern Orcades. a Phillips. 


2. For ever obligatorily. . 
IN DISTINCT. adj. [ indiſtinct, Fr. in and 
diſtinctus, Lat. 7 | 


IND 
1. Not plainly marked; confuſed. 


That which is now a horſe, even with a thought, ' 
The rack diſlimns, and makes it indiſtinct 


As water is in water. Sha 

She warbled in her throat, Fs 

And tun'd her voice to many a merry note : 
But indiſtinct, and neither ſweet nor clear, Dryden. 
When ve ſpeak of the infinite diviſibility of matter, 
we keep a very clear and diſtin& idea of diviſion and 
diviſibility ; but when we come to parts too ſmall for 
our ſenſes, our ideas of theſe little bodies become ob. 
ſcure and indi/ſtine. | Watts, 
2. Not exactly diſcerning. 
We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Ev'n till we make the main and th' ærial blue 
An indiſtinct regard. Shakeſpeare, 
InpisT1'NCTION. . J. [from indiftin&.] 
1. Confuſion ; uncertainty. 

The indiſtinction of many of the ſame name, or the 
miſapplication of the act of one unto another, hath 
made ſome doubt. 5 Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

2. Omiſſion of diſcrimination ; indiſcrimi. 
nation. 

An indiſtinction of all perſons, or equality of a. 
orders, is far from being agreeable to the will of God. 

Spratt, 
InDisTI/NCTLY, adv. [from indiftint.) 
1. Confuſedly ; uncertainly ; without de- 
finiteneſs or diſcrimination, 


In its ſides it was bounded diſtinctly, but on its ends 
conſuſedly and indiſtinctly, the light there vaniſhing 
by degrees. : Newton's Opt, 

2, Without being diſtinguiſhed. 

Making trial thereof, both the liquors ſoaked In- 

dijtin&ly through the bowl. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 


InpisSTI'NCTNESS. . . [from iadiſtindt. 
Confuſion; uncertainty; obſcurity. 


There is unevenneſs or indiftin&neſs in the ſtyle 
of theſe places, concerning the origin and form of the 
earth. | Burnet*'s Theory, 

Old age makes the cornea and coat of the chryſtal- 
line humour grow flatter; ſo that the light, fox want 
of ſufficient refract ion, will not converge to the bot- 
tom of the eye, but beyond it, and by conſequence 
paint in che bottom of the eye a confuſed picture; 
and accordingto the iadiſtincineſs of this picture, the 
object will appear confuſed. Neaulen. 

IN DIS TUR BAN CE. . /. [in and diſurb. 
Calmneſs; freedom from diſturbance. 
What is called by the Stoicks apathy, and by the 


Scepticks indiſturbance, ſeems all but to mean, great 
tranquillity of mind. Temple, 


INDIVVDUAL. adj. [individu, individucl, 
Fr. individuns, Latin. ] 
1. Separate from others of the ſame ſpe- 


cies ; ſingle; numerically one. 

Neither is it enough to conſult, ſecundum genera, 
what the kind and character of the perſon ſhould bc ; 
for the moſt judgment is ſhewn in the choice of ini 
viduals. Bacon, 

They preſent us with images more perfect thin the 
life in any individual. Dryden's Dufreſnc;. 

Muſt the whole man, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble, or contracted urn! 
And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, 

That were in life this individual he ? 

Know all the good that individuals find, 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence, 

oe. 

We ſee each circumſtance of art and individual of 
nature ſummoned together by the extent and fecundity 
of his imagination. Pope's Preface to the Ilia. 

It would be wiſe in them, as individual and private 
mortals, to look back a little upon the ſtorms te 


have raifed, es well as thoſe they have — 5 
a 77. 


Pris:, 


The object of any particular idea is called an 7. 
vidual : fo Peter is an individual man, London 23 
an individyualcity. FACS, 

2. Undivided; not to be parted or disjoined. 
Jo give thee being, Lien 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial lie, to have thee by my fide 
Henceforth an i7dividua! ſolace dear. 


Milter. 


Long 


IND 


Long eternity ſhall greet our bliſs 


With an individual kiſs, Milton. 
'Under his great vicegerent reign abide 

United, as one individual foul, ; 

For ever happy. Milton. 


InpivipuAa'LITY. 2. /. [from individual. 
Separate or diſtin& exiſtence. _ | 
He would tell his inſtructor, that all men were 
not ſingular : that individuality could hardly be pre- 
dicated of any man; for it was commonly ſaid, that 
a a man is not the ſame he was, and that madmen are 
_beſide themſelves. Arbuthnot. 
InpiviDUALLY, adv. [from individual. | 
1. With ſeparate or diſtinct exiſtence : nu- 


merically. 5 

How ſhould that ſubſiſt ſolitarily by itſelf, which 
hath no ſubſtance, but individually the very ſame 
whereby others ſubſiſt with it? Hooker. 

2. Not ſeparably; incommunicably. 

I dare not pronounce him omniſcious, that being 
an attribute individually proper to the godhead, anc 
incommunicable to any created ſubſtance. Hakewil!. 

To InDIVIIDUATE. v. a. | from individuus, 
Latin.] To diſtinguiſh from others of the 
ſame ſpecies ; to make ſingle. | 

Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that 
have their diſtinct ſenſe and pleaſure. More. 

No man is capable of tranſlating poetry, who, be- 
ſides a genius to that art, is not a maſter both of his 
author's language and of his own; nor muſt we un- 
derſtand the language only of the poet, but his par- 
ticular turn of thoughts and expreſſion, which are the 
characters that diſtinguiſh and individuate him from 
all other writers. Dryden. 

Inv1iviDUa'TION. 2. / [from individuale. 
That which makes an individual. 

What is the principle of individzation ? Or what 
is it that makes any one thing the ſame as it was be- 
fore ; Watts. 

Inprvipu'tty. . J. [from individuus, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being an individual; ſeparate 
exiſtence. 

Ixnpivi'niTY. 1. fs ſein and divinity. | 
Want of divine power. Not in uſe. 

How openly did the oracle betray his indivinity 

- unto Cratus, who being ruined by his amphibology, 
and expoſtulating with him received no higher an- 
ſwer than the excuſe of his impotency ? Brown. 

InDivisIBI'LITY. 1. ſ. | from indivi- 

INDIVISIBLENESS. ſ fible,] State in 
which no more diviſion can be made, 


A peſtle and mortar will as ſoon bring any particle 
of matter to indiviſibility as the acuteſt thought of a 
mathematician. Locke. 


IV DIVISIBLE. adj. [ indivifible, Ff. in and di- 


wiſible.] What cannot be broken into 
parts; ſo ſmall as that it cannot be 
ſmaller; having reached the laſt degree 
of diviſibility. 


preſs a perfect indiviſible, but only the leaſt ſort of 
natural bodies. Digby. 

Here is but one indiviſible point of time obſerved, 
but one action performed; yet the eye cannot com- 
prehend at once the whole object. Dryden. 


Inprvr'sIBLY. adv. [from indivifible.] 
So as it cannot be divided. | 
Ixpo'ciBLE. adj. [in and docible.] Un- 
teachable ; infaſcepeibl. of inſtruction. 


IN vo“ Ci. adj, wry Fr. indocilis, 
Latin.] Unteachable ; incapable of be- 
ing inſtructed, | 


\ Theſe certainly are the fools in the tert, indecil, 
intractable fools, whoſe ſtolidity can baffle all argu- 
ments, and is proof againſt demonſtration itſelf. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
InnocrLity., 1. ſe | indocilitẽ, Fr. in and 
decili:y.] Unteachableneſs; 
inſtruction. 


| 


refuſal of | | 


IND 


To INDO'CTRINATE. v. a. [ende@riner, 
old French.] To inſtruct; to tincture 
with any ſcience, or opinion. 

Under a maſter that diſcourſed excellently, and 
took much delight in indo&rinatirg his young unexpe- 
rienced favourite, Buckingham had obtained a quick 
conception of ſpeaking very gracefully and pertinently. 

Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common belief, 
in which their eaſy underſtandings were at firſt In- 
doctrinated, are ſtrongly aſſured of the truth of their 
receptions. Glanville, 

IndocTrINA'TION. 2. / [from indocri- 


nale.] Inſtruction; information. 

Although poſtulates are very accommodable unto 
junior irdy&rinations, yet are theſe authorities not 
to be embraced beyond the minority of our intel- 


lectuals. 8 Brown. 
I'ndoLENCE., \ m. / bs and doleo, Latin; 
IN DOLEN Cx. indolence, French.] 


1. Freedom from pain. 

As there muſt be indolency where there is happi- 
neſs, ſo there muſt not be indigency. Burnet. 
I have cafe, if it may not rather be called indelence. 
Hough. 

2, Lazineſs; inattention ; liſtleſſneſs. 
Let Epicurus give indolency as an attribute to his 
\ and place it in the happineſs of the bleſt: the 
ivinity which we worſhip has given us not only a 
precept againſt it, but his own example to the con- 
trary. Dryden. 
The Spaniſh nation, rouſed from their ancient 
indolence and ignorance, ſeem now to improve trade, 


5 Bolingbroke, 

F'NDOLENT, adj. French. ] 

1. Free from pain. So the chirurgeons 
ſpeak of an ſadolent tumour. 

2, Careleſs ; lazy; inattentive ; liſtleſs. 


IIl fits a chief 
To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. Pope's Iliad. 


I'nDOLENTLY. adv. [from indolent.] 
1. With freedom from pain. 


2. Careleſsly ; lazily ; inattentively ; liſt- 


lefsly. 
While lull'd by ſound, and undiſturb'd by wit, 
Calm and ferene you indo/ertly ſit. Addiſon. 
To InDo'w, v. a. ¶ indolare, Latin.] To 
portion ; to enrich with gifts, whether 
of fortune or nature. See Ex DbOow. 
InDRA'uUGHT. 2. /. [in and draught.] 
1. An opening in the land into which the 
ſea flows. 


Ebbs and floods there could be none, when there was 


no indraughts, bays, or gulphs to receive a flood. 
| [ Raleigh. 
2, Inlet ; paſſage inwards, 
Navigable rivers are izdraughts to attain wealth. 
Bacon. 


To InDre/NcH. v. a. [from drench,.] To 
By atom, no body will imagine we intend to ex- | 


ſoak ; to drown. 
My hopes lie drown'd ; in many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench'd. Shabeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
InDu'sious. dj. [in and dubious. | Not 
doubtful ; not ſuſpecting; certain, 
Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repoſing an 7z- 
dubious confidence in thoſe antipettilential * 
Fc. 
InDu'BITABLE. adj. [indubitabilis, Tat. 
indulitable, Fr. in an dubitable. | Un- 
doubted ; unqueſtionable ; evident; cer- 
tain in appearance; clear; plain. 
When general obſervations are drawn from ſo many 


particulars as to become certain and indu&itadle, 
theſe are jewels of knowledge. Watts or the Mind. 


InDv'BITABLY, adv. [from indubitable.] | 


Undoubtedly; unqueſtionably. 

If we tranſport theſe proportions from audible to 
viſible objects, there will dubitably reſult from 
either a graceful and harmonious contentment, _ 

I72tton's Architecture. 


| 


IND 


The patriarchs were indubitably inveſted with both 
theſe authorities. Spratt. 
[ appeal to all ſober judges, whether our fouls may 
be only a mere echo from claſhing atoms; or rather 
indubitably muſt proceed from a ſpiritual ſubſtance. 
Bentley, 
InDu'siITATE. adj. [indubitatus, Latin. ] 
Unqueſtioned; certain; apparent; evident. 
If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, he knew it was condemned by parliament, 
and tended directly to the diſinheriſon of the line 
of York, held then the i/zdudbitate heirs of the crown. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
J have been tempted to wonder how, among the 
jealouſies of ſtate and court, Edgar Atheling could ſub- 
fiſt, being then the apparent and indubitate heir of the 
Saxon line. ; Wetton. 


To INDU'CE. vv. a. [induire, Fr. induco, 


Lat.] 

1. To influence to any thing; to perſuade: 
of eee 
Ihe ſelf-ſame argument in this kind, which doth 


but induce the vulgar ſort to like, may conſtrain the 

wiſer to yield. 
This lady, albeit ſhe was furniſhed with many 

excellent endowments both of nature and education, 

yet would ſhe never be induced to entertain marriage 

with any. Hayward. 
Defire wirh thee ſtill longer to converſe 

Induc'd me. Bacon. 
Let not the coveteous defign of growing rich i#- 


duce you to ruin your reputation, but rather ſatisfy 


yourſelf with a moderate fortune; and let your 
thoughts be wholly taken up with acquiring to your- 
ſelf a glorious name. Dryder. 
2. To produce by perſuaſion or influence: 


of things. | 
Let the vanity of the times be reſtrained, which 
the neighbourhood of other nations have indauced, and 
we ſtrive apace to exceed our pattern. Bacon. 
As belief is abſolutely neceſſary to all mankind, 
the evidence for induring it muſt be of that nature 
as to accommodate itſelt to all ſpecies of men. 
Forbes. 
3. To offer by way of induction, or con- 
ſequential reaſoning. | 
They play much upon the fimile, or illuftrative 
argumentation, to id their enthymemes unto the 
people, and take up popular conceits, Brown, 
4. To inculcate; to enforce. 


This induces a general change of opinion, con- 


cerning the perſon or party like to be obeyed by the 
greateſt or ſtrongeſt part of the people. Temple. 
5. To cauſe extrinſically; to produce; to 


effect. 


Sour things izduce a contraction in the nerves, pla- 
ced in the mouth of the ſtomach, which is a great 
cauſe of appetite. Bac on. 

Acidity, as it is not the natural ſtate of the ani- 
mal fluids, but izd4uced by aliment, is to be cured by 
aliment with the contrary qualities. 

6. To introduce; to bring into view 

To exprobrate their ſtupidity, he induceth the pro- 
vidence ef ftorks: now, if the bird had been un- 
known, the illuſtration had been obſcure, and the 
exprobration not ſo proper. | Brown, 

The poet may be ſeen inducing his perſonages in 
the firſt Iliad, where he diſcovers their humours, 
intereſts, and deſigus. o pe. 

7. To bring on; 
gradually. 

Scliſm is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind of 
petritying crime, which iaduces that induration to 
which ue feartul expectation of wrath is conſequent. 


Decay of iety. a 


Ix p CEMEN r. z. . from iaduce.] Move 
it to any thing; that which allures or 
perſuades to my thing. 


vail, when the very thing hath miniſtered further 
reaſon. Foce. 


Many inducemente, beſides Scripture, may lead me 


to that, which if Scripture be againſt, they are of no 
value, yet otherwiſe are ſtrongly effectual to perſuade. 


Hocker. 
6 N 2 That 


Hooker. 


Areouthnot, 


to ſuperinduce ; to effect 


The former inducements do now much more pre 
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. Leading; perſuaſive: with 7. 


IND 

That mov'd meto't, 
Then mark th” inducement. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

He lives 

Higher degree of life; inducement ſtrong 
For us. Ailton. 
My inducement hither, 
Was not at preſent here to find my ſon. Milton. 
Inftances occur of oppreſſion, to which there appears 
no induccmeut from the circumſtances of the actors. 
Regers. 


IxDu'cer. 2. J [from induce.] A per- 


ſuader; one that influences. 
7% INDUCT:. v. 3. [inductus, Latin. 
1. To introduce; to bring in. 
The cererzonics in the gathering were firſt 7z7- 
ducled by th: Venetians. Sandys's Travels. 
2. To put into actual poſſeſſion of a bene- 
fice. | 
It a perſon thus inſtituted, though not irdu@ed, 
takes a ſecond benefice, it ſhall make the firſt void. 
. Apylige's Parergott. 
Ixnpu'crion. 7. / [ induditon, Fr. induttts, 
Latin. | 5 
1. Introduction; entrance; anciently pre- 
face. | 
Theſe promiſes are ſair, the parties ſure, 
And eur indo full of proſp'rous hope. Shakeſps 
2. [r:4::#ir is when, from ſeveral particular 
propotttions, we inter one general: as, ihe 
doctrine of the Socinians cannot be proved 
from the goſpele, it cannot be proved from 
the acts of the apoſtles, it cannot be 
proved from the * nor the book of 
revelations; therefore it cannot be proved 
from the New Teſtament. 
The 12quilition by ind is wonderſul hard; 
for the things reported are full of fables, and new 
experiments can hardly be made but with extreme 
Caution, Bacon. 
Mathematical things are only capab'e of clear de- 
monſtration : concluſions in natural philoſophy are 
proved by induction of experiments, things moral 
by moral arguments, and matters of fact by credible 
teitimony. Till:tf.n 
Although the arguing from experiments and ob- 
ſervations by induction be no demonſtration of ge- 
neral concluſions, yet it is the bit way of arguing 
v hich the nature of things admits of, and may be 
Jcoked vpon as fo much the ſtronger by how much 
the induction is more general: and if no exception 
occur rom phenomena, the concluſion may be gene- 
Cal. Newtn's Opt. 
le brought in a new way of arguing from - 
ductian, and that grounded upon obſervation and 
experiments. Baker. 
3. The act or ſtate of tak ing poſſeſſion of an 
eccleſiaſtical living. | 
INS DU C TIVE. adj. | from rd.] 


A brutith vice, 

Inductiue mainly to the fin of Eve. 

2. Capable to infer or produce. 
Abatements may take away infallible concludeney in 
theſe evidences of fact, yet they may be probable and | 
inautftive of credibility, though not of ſcience. 
Hale“ Origin of Mankind, 
3. Proceeding not by demonſiration, but in- 
duction. 5 
Jo IN DU“. v. a. [iuduo, Latin. 
1. To inveſt; to clothe. 
One firſt matter all, 

Indu'd with various forms. Ailton. 

2. It ſeems ſometimes to be, even by good 
writers, confounded with end or i, 
to furniſh or enrich with any quality or 
excellence. 

The angel, by whom God 7:d4#u'd the waters of 
Betheſda with ſuperaatural virtue, was not ſeen; yet 
the angel's preſence was known by the waters. 

| Hlooter, 


His pow'rs, with dreadful ſtrength dd. 


Aton. 


2. To fondle; to favour; to 


To Ixbu'ls E. V. A. 
Latte Logich.. 


INDULGENCE. 
INDULGENCY. 
1. Fondneſs; fond kindneſs. 


tion of Indu/gences, | 
INDU'LGENT. adj. [induigent, Fr. indul- 


Th” indulgent cenſure of polterity. 
3. Gratifying; favouring; giving way to: 


InDU'LGENTLY. 
Without ſeverity ; without cenſure ; with 


Chapman. 
" f 


IND 


| 77 INDU'LGE. v. a. [indulger, Latin. ] 


1. To encourage by compliance. 


The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep; 
Indulge his ſloth, and fatten with his ſleep. Dryden. 
ratify with 
conceſſion; to foſter. If the matter of 
indulgence be a ſingle thing, it has 4ui7h 
before it; if it be a habit, it has 22 as, 
he indulged himſelf with a draught of wine ; 
and, he indulged himſelf in ſhameful drunk- 
ennefs, | 

A mother was wont to 7zdz/ge her daughters with 
dogs, ſquirrels, or birds; but then they muſt keep 
them well. Lycke. 

To live like thoſe that have their hope in another 
life, implies that we idulge ourſelves in the gratifi- 
cations of this lite very ſparingly. Atterbury. 


3. Jo grant not of right but favour, 


Ancient privileges, indulged by former kings to 
their people, muſt not without high reaſon, be revoked 
by their luccellors, Laytor. 

The virgin ent'ring bright, ind g' the day 
To the brown cave, and brulh'd the dreams away. 


Dryzd en. 


But ſince among mankind ſo ſew there are, 
Who will couform to philofophick fare, 
This much 1 will dug thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle fomething of our times to pleaſe. Dryd, 

My triend, induige one labour more, 

And icek Atrides. Pope's Odyſſey. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread chaos and cternal night ! Pope. 
[A Latiniſm not in 

uſe.] Jo be favourable; to give indul- 
gence: with 75. 

He muſt, by izdz/girg to one fort of reproveable 
diſcourſe himſelf, deicat his cndeavours againſt the 
reit. Gow, Tongue 
1. fe |[ indulgence, Fr. 
from indulge. | 


Reſtraint the will not brook ;- 
And left to herſelf, it evil thence enſue, 


She firit his weak indu/gence will accuſe, IIiltou. 
The glories of our ifle, 

Which yetlike golden ore, unripe in beds, 

Expect the warm idulgency of heaven. Dryden. 


Forbearance; tenderneſs: oppoſite to 


rigen. | 
They err, that through 7zd:/gerce to others, or 
fondactis to any fin in themſelves, ſubſtitute for repen- 
tance any thing leſs, Efiammund on Fundameriats. 
In known images of life, I gueſs 
The labour greater, as th* indu/gence leſs, Pape. 


3. Favour granted; liberality. 


Tf all theſe gracious indulgerncies are without any 
effect on us, we mult periſh in our own folly. Rogers. 


4. Grant of the church of Rome, not de- 


fined by themſelves. 
Thou, that giv'ſt whores 77:d:7gerrces to ſin, 
I'll cauvaſs thee. Shazreſp, Henry VI. 
Indulgences, diſpenſes, pardons, bullis, 
The ſport of winds. Bilton.” 
In purgatory, indu/gences, and ſupererogation, the 
aſſertors ſeem to be unanimous in nothing but profit. 
| Decay of Picty. 
I. eo X. is deſervedly infamous for his baſe proftitu- 
Atierbury. 


gens, Latin. | 


1. Kind; gentle; liberal. 


God has done all for us that the moſt Jadulgent 
Creator could do for the work of his hands. Rogers, 


2. Mild; favourable. 


Hereatter ſuch in thy behalf ſhall be 
aller. 
© ? 
with y. 
The teeble old, indu{gent of their eaſe. Dryd. 
adv. [from indulgent. 


out ſelf-reproach; with indulgence, 


IND 

He that not only commits ſome act of fin, but liveg 

indulgently in it, is never to be counted a regenerate 

man. Hammond. 

Indv'LT. 1. fe (Ital. and French,] 
IxNDULTO. Privilege or exemption, 

To 'NDURA'TE. v. . [induro, Lat.] 


To grow hard; to harden. 


or clay; and ſo minerals come at firſt of juices con- 
crete, which afterwards indurate Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
That plants and lignzous bodies 1» y indurate under 
water without approachment of air, we have experi. 
ments in corallincs. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To I'NDURATE. v. a. | 


1. To make hard. | 

A contracted induyratsd bladder is a circumſtance 
ſometimes attending on the ſtone, and indeed an ex- 
traordinary dangerous one. Sharp's Surgery, 

2. To harden the mind; to ſear the conſci- 
- ENCE, 

IrpuraTION. 2. J. [from indurate.] 

1. The ſtate of growing hard. | 

This is a notable inſtance of condenſation ang 
induration, by burial under earth, in caves, for a 
long time. i Bacon. 

2. The act of hardening. 
3. Obduracy ; hardneſs of heart. 

Schiſm is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind of 
petrifying crime, which induces that irduraticy to 
which the fearful expeckation of wrath: is conſe— 
quent. | Decay of Picty, 

INDU/STRIOUS. adj. [ Ladliſſtric ux, Fr. in- 
duſtrias, Lat.] | 
1. Diligent; laborious ; aſſiduous: oppoſed 


to /[rrbferl, | 
Frugal and ie, men are commonly friendly 
to the eftabliſhca government. Temple, 


2. Laborious to a particular end: oppoſite 
to remiſs. 

He himſelf, being exceilently learned, and 7:- 
diiſtricus to ſeek out the truth of all things con— 
cernins the original of his own people, hath ſet 
down the teſtimony of the ancients truly, Sper fer, 

Let our juſt cenſures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Induftrigus ſoldierihip. 

* His thoughts were low: 

To vice Indigſtrious; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous aud ſlothtul. 
3. Deſigned ; done for the purpoſe 

The indrftrious perforation of the tendons of 
the ſecond joints of fingers and toes, draw the ten- 
dons of the third joints through. More. 

Obſerve carefully all the events which happen ei- 
ther by an occaſional concurrence of various cauſes, 
or by the izduftricus application of knowing men. 

Iatts on the Mind. 
IxNDuU'sTRIOUVSLY, ade. | from induſtrious. | 
1. With habitual diligence ; not idly. 
2. Diligently ; laburiouſly ; affiduouſly. 


Great Britain was never before united under one 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton, 


deferiorfly attempted both by war and peace. acre 
3. For the ſet purpoſe; with deſign. 
Some jriends to vice induyftrionfly de fend 
Theſe innocent diverſions, and pretend 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dry. 
| am not under the neceflity of declaring my ſelf, 
and I izduftrioihly conctal my name, which wholly 
exempts ine fro ny hopes and fears. Sift 


actual laboriouſneſs. 
The ſweat of induftry would dry and die, 
But ſor the end it works to. 

See the laborious bee 

For little drops of honey flee, 

And there with humble ſweets content her indir} 
| | Cowley. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the 
uſetul knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt 
to employ our ind»ftry, that we might not live like 
idle lo\terer:s ore. 


To 


Stones within the earth at firſt are but rude earth 


king, notwithſtanding that the uniting had been in- 


INDUSTRY. 2. /. | indruſtrie, Fr. induſ[tria, © 
Lat.] Diligence; afliduity ; habitual or 


Shakeſpeare's nb. 
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INE 
7, INE'BRIATE. v. 4. [inebrio, Latin. ] 


ro intoxicate; to make drunk, 


Wine ſugared incbriateth leſs than wine pure: ſops 
in wine, quantity for quantity, izebriate more than 
wine of itlelf. Bacon. 


Fiſh, entering far in and meeting with the treth 
water, as if inebriated, turn up their bellies and are 
| Sandys. 


To grow drunk ; 


taken. 
77 INE'BRIATE-. v. u. 
to be intoxicated. | 
At Conftantinople, fiſh, that come from the Euxine 
ſea into the freſh water, do inchriate and turn up 
their bellies, ſo as you may take them with your 
hand. Bacon. 
IX ERA“ TION. 2. fo | from 7znebriate. | 
Drunkenneſs; intoxication. 
That cornelians and bloodſtones may be of vir- 
tue; experience will make us grant; but not that an 
amethyſt prevents inebriation. Brewn. 


IxSzrFABILITY. 2. . [from inzfadle. | Un- 


ſpeakableneſs. | 
I E'r FABLE. adj. [ineffable, Fr. ineffabilis, 
Lat.] Unſpeakable; unutterable; not 
to be expreſted. It is uſed almoſt always 
in a good ſenſe. 
To whom the Son, with calm aſpect, and clear, 
Licht'ning divine, ineffable, ſerene ! | 
Made anſwer. | 


Miltc1. 


Reueck upon a clear, unblotted, acqiitted con- 


ſcience, and ſeed upon the izeffabie comforts of the 
memorial of a conquered temptation. Scuth. 

IX EF TABLN. adv. from ineffable.} In a 
manner not to be expreſſed. 

He all his father full expreſs'd, 

I::Fably into his face receiv'd. ITiltou. 

. . o . bl 

Ixzreu'cTIVE. adj. [ineffedif, Fr. in and 

f-2ive.] That which can produce no 
tilect; unactive; inefficient ; uſeleſs. 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and liſe- 

tf; trunk; fo is the word of God, without the ſpi- 
nit, a dead and iegective letter. Taylor. 
He that atteres himſelf he never errs, will always 
err; and his preſumptions will render all attemps to 
iutorm him 7repeative, Glanville, 

Ix;FFE'CTUAL. adj. [in and f,. 

1 . 

Unable to produce its proper effect; 
weak; wanting power. 

The publick reading of the Apocrypha they con- 
demn as a thing effectual unto evil: the bare reading 
eren of Scriptures themſelves they millike, as a thing 
irefjetual ty do good. Ho-. 


ite death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of | 


zamemnon, which of itſelf had proved in:fertual. 
: Po JE. 
IzrreuorTUALlLy, adv. [from ie, 
Without effect. | 
T 5 Þ > 25 ETD 
$SEPPECTUALNESS, 1. /. [from inet tual.) 
Ineflicacy; want of power to per form the 
proper effect. | 
St. James ſpeaks of the ineffeua/reſs of ſome 
Den dc votion, Ye atk, and receive not, becauſe ye 
. Al Amiſs. Jae. 
Lp * / id . ; P, — 
<XEPFICA CIOUS, ad. [| inefficace, Fr. in- 
aar, Latin, ] Unable to produce effects; 
„e; ſetble. Dneffectnal rather denotes 
1 axtual failure; an ineficnciaus, and ha- 
dual 1mpotence to any effect. | 
Is not that better than always to have the rod-in 
bl, and, by frequent uſe, miſappl/ and render In- 
act, this uſeful remedy ? Locke. 
Is - *PICACY. 4. J. [in and efficacia, Lat.] 
Want of power; want of effect. 
"= EEGANCE. | 2. / | from inclegant, ] 
SULEGANCY, Abſence of beauty; 
went of elegance, 
INELEGANT. adj. [; | | 
* E GAN T. adj. | inclegans, Lat.] 
5 1 2 5 . 
*. Not becoming; not beautiful: oppoſite 
o el. gan. 


INzqQua'LITY. 2. . [ine galité, 


inequalities all over the glaſs. 


i 


INE 
What order, fo contriv'd as not to mix 
Taſtes, not well join'd, Inelegant, but bring 


Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change. 


Milton. 

This very variety of ſea and land, hill and dale, 
which is here reputed ſo inelegant and unbecoming, 
is indeed extremely charming and agreeable. ; 
Woodward. 


- Wanting ornament of language. | 
Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but 


in low and ize/egart tranſlations, impute the mean- 
nels of the tranilation to the poet. Broome. 


Inz'LoqQuENT. adj. [in and clopuens, Lat.] 


Not perſuaſive ; not oratorical : oppoſite 
to eloquent. TS 


Inc'er. adj. [ineptus, Lat.] 
1. Trifling ; foolith. - 


The works of Nature, being neither uſeleſs nor 
inept, mult be guided by ſome principle of knowledge. 
More. 
After their various unſucceſsful ways, 
Their fruitleſs labour, and izept eſſays, 
No cauſe of theſe appearances they'll find, 
But power exerted by th* Eternal Mind. B/zcimore, 


2. Unfit for any purpoſe; uſcleſs. 


When the upper and vegetative ttratum, was once 
waſhed oft by rains, the hills would have become 
barren, the ſtrata below yielding only mere ſterile 
matter, ſuch as was wholly izept and improper for 
the formation of vegetables. Fodward. 


Ix EP TL x. adv. |inepte, Lat.] Trillingly ; 


fooliſhly; unfitly. 
None of them are made fooliſhly or ip. 
: . ö Tre. 
All things were at firſt diſpoſed by an omniſcient 
intellect, that cannot contrive /zzep!!y., Clan ville. 


INE“ PTI TUBE. z. J. [from ineplus, Lat. 


Unfitneſs. | 
The grating and rubbing of the axes againſt the 
ſockets, wherein they are placed, will cauſe ſome 14. 
ep/itude or reſiſteney to the rotation of the cylinder, 
FFilkins. 
An omnipotent. agent works infallibly and irre- 
ſiſtibly, no /zepiitzzde or ſtubbornneſs of the matter 
being ever able to hinder him. Ray on the Creat. 
There is an izc/777zde to motion trom too great 
laxity, and an inepiizude to motion from too great 
tenſion. Arbuthinct. 
Fr. from 
inzggnualitas and inogualts, Latin. | 


1. Difference of comparative quantity. 


There is fo great an ineguaiity in the length of 
Dur legs and arms, as makes it impoſlible for vs to 
walk. on all four. Ray. 


2. Unevenneſs ; interchange of higher and 


lower parts. 
The country is cut into fo many hills and ize- 
qualities as renders it deſenſiole. Addijgn c Italy. 
The glaſs ſeemed well wrought ; yet when it was 
quickſilvered, the refexion diſcovered innumerable 
Newton's Opticks. 
if chere were no inequalities in the ſurface oi the 
earth, nor in the ſeaſons of the year, we thould joſe 
a conſiderable ſhare of the vegetable kingdom. Zert!, 


3. Diſproportion to any office or purpoſe ; 


i _ ” . 
iate of not being adequate ; inadequate- 
neis. | 
FS . " Fad . 2 < = . 4 
The great imeqrality of all things to the appetites 
oa rational foul appears from this, that in all worldly 
things a man Hude not half the plealure in the actual 
polſeifiou that he propofed in the expettation. Souls. 


4. Change of itate; unlikeneſs cf a thing 


to itſelf ; difference of temper or quality. 

Ia ſome places, by the nature of the earth, and 
by the fituation of wouds and hills, the air is more 
vriequal than inothers ; and 77equua/ity of air is ever 
an enemy to health, ; Econ. 


5. Difference of rank or ſtation, 


If fo ſmall inequa/i:y between man and man 
make in them modeity a commendable virtue, who 
reſpecting ſuperiors as ſuperiors, can neither ipeak 
nor ſtand before them without ear. Hooker. 


INerRRABULITY. 2. J. [from inerrable.] Ex- 


emption from error; infallibility. 


© 


INE 
I cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch a completeneſs 


and irerrability as to exclude myſelf from judging. 
King Charles. 


INE'RRABLE. adj. [in and err. ] Exempt 


from errour. | 
We have conviction from reaſon, or deciſions- 
from the inerrable and requiſite condidit ns of ſenſe. 
: Brown,. 
InfaYibility and inerrableneſs is aſſumed by the 
Romiſh church, without any inerrable ground to 
build it on. Hammond. 


Int 'RRABLENESS. 2. . [from ixerrable.] 


Exemption from error. 
Infallibility and izerrableneſs is aſſumed and in- 


cloſed by the Romiſh church, without any inerrable- . 


ground to build it on. flammond on Fundamentals. 


InuRRABLY. adv. from izerrable.] With 


ſecurity from errour; infallibly. 


INXERRIN COL. adv. [in and erring.] With- 


I? 


out errour; without miſtake; without 
deviation. © 4 

That divers limners at a diſtance, without copy, 
ſhould draw the ſame picture, is more conceivabic, 
than that matter ſhould frame itſelf fo izerrizrgey 
according to the idea of its kind. Glanwille, 
KT. adj. [iners, Lat.] Dull; flug- 
gi; motionleſs, 

Body alot e, inert and brute, you'll find; 
The cauſe of all thinys is by you aſſign'd. Blackm. 

Informer of the planetary train! 
Without whole quickening glance their cumb'rous 

onbs 

Were brute unlively maſs, inert and dead. Thomſon. 


IN EK TLVY. ad v. [ from 77. Sluggiſhly; 


dully. 


Ye pow'rs, 
Suſpend a while your force nen ſtrang. Duni id. 


INt:SCA TION. 2. /. [in and ęſca, Latin. 


The act of baiting. Dick. 


IX ESTIMABLEH. gag. | iioftimatble, Fr. inc/ti- 


zavilis, Lat.] Joo valuable to be rated; 
tranſcending all price. 

I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks, 
A thouſand men tlat fiſhes gn ww d upon; 
Wedges of gold; great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineftimable frones, unvalu'd jewels. Shak, R. III. 

The pope thereupon took advantage, abuſing the: 
ſimplicity of the king to ſuck out e ſums 
of money, to the intolerable grievance of both tha 
clergy and temporality. ALbote 

There we thall ſee à fight worthy dying for, that 
bleſſed Saviour, of whom the Scripture does fo ex- 
cellently entertain us, and who does fo highly de 
terve of us upon the core 6f his infinite perfec- 
tions, and his /2r3:mable boncſits. Borte. 

And ſhall tais prize, th' uh, prize, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze! 


Pe Ve. 


INEVID ENT. adj. ineaidont, Fr. in and 


ewideut.] Not plain; obſcure. Motrin 
uſe. | | 

The habit of ſaith in divinity is an argument of 
things unſeen, and a ſtable aſſent unto things iner fe 
dent, upon authority of the divine revealer. PBrow::, 


INEVITABULITY. z. J. [from iaowitable. 


Impolitbility to be avoided ; certainty. 
By liberty, I do under dend neither a liberty from 
ſin, miſery, ſervitude, . wor :olence, but from ne- 
ceſſity, or rather neceftiration ;- that is, an unverial 
immunity from all 7oviregt 177. and determinatieu 
to one. Bruliuil againſt Hebuce. 


IN EVITA B * F.. au. | HEWUT1 fe, . FI 


IntliviraBbLY. ad: 


dilabelis, Lat.] Unaroidabie; zor to be 
eſcaped. | 
I had a pais with him: he civ2s me the ftluckia 
with tuch a mortal motion, that it is esa“ le. 
Shazeſp. Nονιfν . 
Tate irncuitable 
Subdues us. 
Since my lnevilable death you know; 
You ſafely unavailing pity flow. Dryder's Aurers, 
Vs rom inevitable. 
Without poſſibility of 
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IN EXIST EN CE. 2. /. [inandexifiexce.] Want 


INE 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 


Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou ſhalt die. Milton. 
How inevitably does an immoderate laughter end 
in a ſigh! | South. 


If they look no further than the next line, it will 
inevitably follow, that they can drive to no certain 
point. | Dryden. 

Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably tend 
to the ruin of the whole. lam ey on Conſumptions. 

If our ſenſe of hearing were exalted, we ſhould have 
no quiet or ſleep in the ſilenteſt nights, and we muſt 
inevitibly be ſtricken deaf or dead with a clap o! 
thunder. Bentley. 

Ixzxcu'sABLE. adj. 1 Fr. inex- 
caſabilis, Lat. in and excn/able.] Not to 
be exeuſed; not to be palliated by apo- 
logy. 

It is a temerity, and a folly inexcuſable, to de- 
liver up ourſelves needlcisly into another's power. 
| L' Eſtrange. 

As we are an iſland with ports and navigable ſeas, 
ve ſhould be inexcuſablaggt we did not make theſe 
bleflings turn to account. MAddiſon's Preebotder. 

Such a favour could only render them more ob— 

BSuratc, and more inexcxfatlc:; it would inhance 
their guilt. Attrbury. 

If learning be not encouraged under your admi- 

ni.tration, you are the molt inexc:yable perſon alive. 
| £ Swift. 

A fallen woman is the more iexcufadic, as, from 
the cradle, the ſex is warned againft the deluſions of 
men. i Clariſſa. 

Ixnzxcu'sABLENESS. . J. from inexcuſable. | 
Enormity beyond forgiveneſs or pallia- 
tion. 

Their inexcuſableneſs is ſtated upon the ſuppo- 

fition that they knew God, but did not glorify him. 

South. 

Ixexcvu'saBLY. adv. [from inexciſable.] 

To a degree of guilt or folly beyond ex- 
cuſe. | 

It will inexcuſubly condemn ſome men, who 

having received excellent endowments, yet have 
fruſtrated the intention. Brown. | 
InexnAa'LABLE. dy. [ix and exhale.) That 


. which cannot evaporate. 

A new laid egg will not ſo eaſily be boiled hard, 
becauſe it contains a great ſtock of humid parts, 
which muſt be evaporated before the heat can bring 
the ixexhalable parts into conſiſtence. Brown. 

Ix EXHAUST ED. adj. [in and exhanſted.] 
Unemptied ; not poſſible to be emptied, 

So wert thou born into a tuneful ſtrain, 

An early, rich, and inexhauy/ted vein. Dryden. 

IntzxHAa'USTIBLE. adi. | in and exhanſtible.] 
Not to be drawn all away; not to be 
ſpent. 

Reflect on the variety of combinations which may 
be made with number, whoſe ſtock is izexhauſtible, 

and truly infinite, Locke. 

The ſtock that the mind has in its power, by 
varying the idea of ſpace, is perfectly inexhauſtible, 
and ſo it can multiply figures in infirirum, Licke, 

INEXIST ENT. adj. [in and exiftent.] 
1. Not having being; not to be found in 
Nature. 

To expreſs complexed ſignifications, they took a 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures of 
allowable forms into mixtures irexiftent. Brown. 

2. Exiſting in ſomething elſe. This uſe is 
We doubt whether theſe heterogeneities be ſo 
much as iexiftext in the concrete, whence * are 
obtained. oyle. 


of being; want of exiſtence. 
He calls up the- heroes of former ages from a ſtate | 
ol inexfence to adorn and diverſify his poem. 
Bro:me on the Odyſſey. 


Inz'X0RABLE. adj. | inexorable, Fr. inexara- 
bilis, Latin.] Not to be intreated ; not 
to be moved by intreaty. ä 


* 


You are more inhuman, more inexorable, 
Oh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania! 


| The gueſts invited came, 

And with the reſt th' izexorable dame. Dryden. 
Th' inex5rable gates were barr'd, 

And nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 


But dreadful gleams, ſhrieks of woe. Pope. 
We can be deaf to the words of ſo ſweet a charmer, 
and inexoral le to all his invitations. Rogers. 


INzxPE'DIENCE. V. . [i and expediency.] 
Inexee/viency, c 
of propriety; unſuitableneſs to time or 
place : inconvenience. | 

It concerneth ſuperiours to look well to the expe- 
diency and inexpediency of what they enjoin in in- 
different things. Sanderſon. 

L1EXPE'DIENT. adj. [in and expedient. | In- 
convenient; unfit; improper; unſuitable 
to time or place. 

It is not inexpedient they ſhould be known to 
come from a perſon altogether a ſtranger to chymical 
atfairs. Boyle. 

Vee ſhould be prepared not only with patience to 
bear, but to reccive with thankfulneſs a repulſe, if 
God ſhould ſee them to be inexpedient. Smalridge. 
IN EXPERIENCE. . ++ | Inexperience, Fr. in 
and experience. ] Want of experimental 
knowledge; want of experience. 
Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. 
Milton. 
Prejudice and ſelf-ſufficiency naturally proceed 
from inexperience of the world, and ignorance of 
mankind. Addiſon. 
INEXPE'RIENCED. adj. [ inexpertus, Lat.] 
Not experienced. | 
IN EXPERT. adj. | inexpertns, Lat. in and 
chert] Unſkilful; unſkilled, 
The race elect advance 
Through the wild deſert; not the readieſt way, 
Leſt ent'ring on the Canaanite alarm'd, 


War terrify them 7inexpert. Milton. 
In letters and in laws 
Not inexpert. Prior. 


INE'XPIABLE. adj. [iuexpiable, Fr. inex- 
piabilis, Lat.] | 
1. Not to be atoned. 
2. Not to be mollified by atonement. 
Love ſeeks to have love: 
My love how could'ſt thou hope, who took'ſt the way 

To raiſe in me inexpiable hate? Milton's Agoniſt. 
IN EXPIABL Y. adv. [from inexpiable.] Vo 

a degree beyond atonement. | 

Excurfions are inexpiably bad, 
And 'tis much ſafer to leave out than add. Roſcom. 
INzt'XPLEABLY. adv. [in and exples, Lat. | 

Infatiably. A word not in uſe. 

What were theſe harpies but flatterers, delators, 
and the inexpleably covetous? Sandys's Travels. 
IN EXPLI CABLE. adj. [ inexplicable, Fr. in 
and explico, Lat.] Incapable of being ex- 
plained ; not to be made intelligible ; not 
to be difentangled, 


What could ſuch apprehenſions breed, but, as their 
nature is, inexplicable paſſions of mind, defires ab- 
horring- what they embrace, and embracing what 
they abhor? Hooker. 

To me at leaſt this ſeems inexplicable, if light 
be nothing elſe than preſſion or motion propagated 
through ether. Newton. 

None eludes ſagacious reaſon more, 


INt'xFLICABLY. adv. [from inexplicable. | 
In a manner not to be explained. 


to be told; not to be uttered ; unutter- 
able, 


2 


| Shakeſpeare. 

| Tnexorable dog! Shakeſp. Merchant of * 
The ſcourge 

Tnexorable calls to penance. Milton. 


Want of fitneſs ; want 


Than this obſcure inexplicable pow'r. Blackmore. | 


INzExPRE'SSIBLE. adj. [i and expreſs. ] Not 


INF 


Thus when in orbs 

Of circuit inexpraſſible they ſtood, 
Orb within orb. Milton's Paradife I. 
Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble die. 
ſitions of human nature, as for one man to fee 
another ſo much himſelf as to ſigh his griefs, and 
groan his pains, to ſing his joys, and do and fc] 
every thing by ſympathy and ſecret ineæprgſſille com. 
munications. 3 South, 
The true God had no certain name given to him + 
for Father, and God, and Creator, are but titles 
ariſing from his works; and God is not a name, 
but a notion ingrafted in human nature of an jy. 
pref/ible being. Stiiling flier, 
There is an inimitable grace in Virgil's wor : 
and in them principally conſiſts that beauty, which 
gives ſo inexpreſ/ible a pleaſure to him who beſt 
underttands their force: this dition of his is nete: 
to be copied. Drydy, 
INEtxPRESSIBLY. adv. {from iner . 


= 


To a degree or in a manner not to be ut. 
tered ; unutterably. 

God will protect and reward all his faitl;ſu! for. 
vants in a manner and meaſure imexprefſ:>!y abun— 
dant. IIa uunend. 

He began to play upon it: the ſou:ul was ex- 
ceeding ſweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpre{/ibly melodious. Addiſn's Spe, 

Intxev/GnNaBLE. adj. [inexpugnable, Fr. 
mnexpugnabilis, Lat.] Impregnable; not 
to be taken by aſſault; not to be ſub- 
dued. | 

Why ſhould there be implanted in each {x fi 
a vehement and inexpugnatle appetite of copula- 
tion ? ; Ray, 

INzxT1'NGUISHABLE., adj. ae wen 
Fr. zz and extingue, Lat.] Unquenchable, 

Pillars, ſtatues, and other memorials, are a fort 
of ſhadow of an endleſs life, and ſhow an irextiz- 
guiſhable deſire which all men have of it. Grew, 

IN EXTRICABLE. adj. | inextricable, Fr. inix- 
tricabilis, Lat.] Not to be diſintangled; 
not to be cleared; not to be ſet free from 
obſcurity or perplexity. 

He that ſhould tye 7nexrricable knots, only to 
baffle the induſtry of thote that ſhould attempt to 
unloofe them, would be thought not to have lerved 
his generation. Decay of Piety. 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immenſe 
Of wiſdom, and of vaſt omnipotence, 

She trembling ſtands, and does in wonder gaze, 


Loſt in the wild izextricable maze. Blackmore, 
Men are led into inextricable mazes by letting ur 
themſelves as judges of the world. Sherlzck, 


Inzt/xTRICABLY, adv. [from inextricablc.| 
To a degree of perplexity not to be dil- 
entangled. | 

The mechanical atheiſt, though you grant lim 
his laws of mechaniſm, is nevertheleſs inextricay 
puzzled and baffled with the firſt formation of alle 
mals. Beniiey, 
In vain they ftrive ; th' intangling ſnares deny, 
Inextricably firm, the power to fly. Pcfe's Calbe 

To IN EYE. v. 1. [in and ge.] To inocu- 
late; to propagate trees by the infition 
of a bud into a foreign ſtock. 

Let ſage experience teach thee all the arts 
Of grafting and incyeing. | P %;. 

INFALLIBILITY. 7. J. [Ciufallibilit', Ft. 

INFA“LLIBLEN ESS. C from 7»fallible. } In. 
errability ; exemption from errour. 

Infallibilicy is the higheſt perſection of the kno” 


ing faculty, and conſequently the firmeſt degree ot 
* 0 | I 7 Tillotfers 


[Inra/LLIBLE. adj. [7fallible, Fr. iz and 


fallible.) Privileged from errour; me 
pable of miſtake; not to be miſled or de- 
ceived ; certain. Uſed both of perſons 
and things. | 4 

Every cauſe admitteth not ſuch infa/lib/c evidenc! 
of proof, as leayeth no poſſibility of doubt or (crit 
behind it, 2 
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Believe my words; 


For they are certain and infallible. Shak. H. VI. | 


The ſucceſs is certain and infallible, and none 
ever yet miſcarried in the attempt. South. 
[xr a LLIBLY» adv. — infallible. ] 
1. Without danger from deceit ; with ſe- 
curity from errour. 5 
We cannot be as God, infallibly knowing good 


and evil. Smalridge's Sermons. 


2. Certainly. 5 
Our bleſſed Lord has d iſtinctly opened the ſcene of 
ſuturity to us, and directed us to ſuch a conduct as 
will infallibly render us happy in it. Rogers. 
4% IX FAME. Ve 3. [infamer, Fr. infams, 
Lat.] To repreſent to diſadvantage; to 
defame; to cenſure publickly ; to make 


infamous; to brand. To defame 1s now 


uſed. 
Livia is infamed for the poiſoning of her huſband. 
Bacon 
Hitherto obſcur'd, i»fam'd, 
And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 
| Milton. 


Created. ; 
INFAMOUS. adj. | infam#, infamant, Fr. 
infamis, Lat] Publickly branded with 
vilt; openly cenſured ; of bad report. 
Thoſe that be near, and thoſe that be far from 
mee, ſhall mock thee, which art infamous. Exel. 
"Theſe are as ſome infamors bawd or whore 
Should praiſe a matron 3 what could hurt her more? 
| | B. Teonſ. 
After- times will diſpute it, whether Hotham were 
more infamcus at Hull or at Tower-hill. X. Charles. 
Perſons infamous, or branded in any publick court 
of judicature, are forbidden to be advocates. Ay/iffe, 
IxramoUSLY. adv. [from infamous. 
1. With open reproach ; with publick. no- 
toriety of reproach. | 
2, Shamefully ; ſcandalouſly. 


4 


That poem was infamorfly bad. Dryden's Dufr. 
[xramoOUSNESS. | #. J [infamie, Fr. infa- 
INFAMY. mia, Latin. ] Publick 

reproach ; notoriety of bad character. 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are the 

irjamy of the people. Exek. xxxvi. 3. 

The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs, 

Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy. Shazeſp. 
Wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions brand, 
with moſt indelible characters of infamy, the name 
aud memory to poſterity. | King Charles, 
INFANCY, 2. J. [infantia, Latin. ] 


1. The firit part of life. Uſually extended 


by naturaliſts to ſeven years. 

Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, that unto 
their falvation, who eren from their tender fancy 
never knew any other faith or religion than only 
Chriſtian, no kind of teaching can be available, 
laing that which was ſo needful for the fitt uni- 
verlal converſion of Gentiles, hating Chriſtianity ? 

„„ Sooktre 
Pirithous came t' attend 
Lis worthy Theſeus, his familiar friend: 
Th-ir love in early infancy began, ; 
Aud rofe as childhood ripen'd into man. Dryden. 
the inſenſible impreſſions on our tender Man- 
ic: have very important and laſting conſequences. 
Fe Locke. 
2. Civil infancy, extended by the Engliſh 
law to one and twenty years. 
3. Firſt age of any thing ; beginning ; ori- 
gal; commencement, N 

la Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, be 
Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy. Dryden. 
_ the difference between the riches of Roman ci- 
teens in the infancy and in the grandeur of Rams, 
appear by comparing the firlt valuation of eftates 
wich the eſtates atterwards poſſi-tTed, Arbuthnot. 


vn al * ö 
IAN IHE, or hing fangtheft, or infang- | 


theof, is compounded of three Saxon 
words: the prepoſition, iz, fang, or fang. 
to take or e and thef. It ſignifies 
2 privilege or liberty granted unto lords | 


INF 


of certain manors to judge any thief taken 


within their fee. Convel, 
INTANT. . /. [enfant, Fr. infans, Lat.] 
1. A child from the birth to the end of the 


ſeventh year. 

It being a part of their virtuous education, ſerveth 
greatly both to nouriſh in them the fear of God, 
and to put us in continual remembrance of that 
powerful grace, which openeth the mouths of in- 
fants to ſound his praiſe. Hooker. 
There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days, 

nor an old man that hath not filled his days. 
Iſa. Ixv. 20. 


Young mothers wildly ſtare, with fear poſſeſt, 


And ſtrain their helplefs i»fants to their breaſt, 
2 Dryd. An. 


2. [In law.] A young perſon to the age 
of one and twenty. | 
I'nFanT. adj. Not mature; in a ſtate of 
initial imperfection, 
Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. Shak. 
Firit the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, 
Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. Roſcommon. 
In their tender nonage, while they ſpread 
Their ſpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood. Dryden's Virgil. 


INFA'NTA. u. J. [Spaniſh.] A princeſs 
defcended from the royal blood of Spain. 
InNrA'xNTICIDE. 2. /. 923 Fr. infan- 
ticidium, Lat.] Ihe {laughter of the in- 
fants by Herod. 
I'nrFANTILE. adj.” [infantilis, Lat.] Per- 
taining to an infant. | 
The fly lies all the Winter in theſe balls in its iz- 
fantile ſtate, and comes not to its maturity 'till the 
tollowing Spring. Derham. 
I'nrANTRY.. . . [infanterie, Fr.] The 
foot ſoldiers of an army. 
The principal ſtrength of an army conſiſteth in 
the Infantry or foot; and to make good infantry it 
requireth men bred in fome free and plentiful man- 


ner. Bacon's Henry VII. 
That ſmall i:fartry 
Warr'd on by cranes. Milton, 
Ix rA RC TIOx. . J. [in and farcir, Lat.] 
Stuffing; conſtipation. 
An hypochondriack conſumption is occaſioned by 
an infarction and obſtruction ot the ſpleen, Flirwey, 
To Inra'TUATE. v. a. [infatuo, from 1u 
and fatuns, Latin; infatuer, French. ] To 
ſtrike with folly; to deprive of under- 
ſtanding. | 
The judgment of God will be very viſible in i»fa- 
tuating a people, as ripe and prepared tor deſtruction, 
into foily and madneſs, making the weak to contri- 
bute to the deſigns of the wicked ; and ſuffering 
even thoſe, out of a conſcieace of their guilt, to grow 
more wicked, Clarendon. 
It is the reforming of the vices and fottithne!; 
that had long overſpread the infatuated, gentile 


world; a prime branch of that deſign of Chriſt's. 


ſending his diſciples. Hammond, 
May hypocrites, 
That ſlily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on unwarn'd, *till, by enchantiag _ 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſclote. Phillips. 
The people are ſo univerſally i7/atzated with the 
notion, that, it a cow falls fick, it is ten to one 
but an old woman is clapt up in priſon for it. 
| Addiſen on Italy. 
The carriage of our atheiſts or deiſts is amazing: 
no dotage ſo infaituate, no phrenſy ſo extravagant as 
theirs. Bentley. 


[INFaTUA/TION. #. . [from infatuate. | 
Ihe act of ſtriking with folly ; depriva- 
tion of reaſon. | 

here men give themſelves over to the defence of 
wicked intcreſts, and falſe propoſitions, it is juſt with 
God to ſmite the greateſt abilities with the greateſt 
infatuations, South, 


o INFECT. vv. a. | 
Latin.] _ a 


ö 


4 


INF 
IxrAvsTING. 2. /. from [infanftus, Latin] 
The act of making unlucky. An odd 


and inelegant word. 

As the king did in ſome part remove the envy 
from himſelf, ſo he did not obſerve, that he did 
withal bring a kind of malediction and infaufting 
upon the marriage, as an ill prognoſtick. Bacon. 

Ix FEASIBL E. adj. [in and feafible,] Im- 
practicable; not to be done. g 

This is ſo difficult and 7:fea/idle, that it may 

well drive modeſty to deſpair of ſcience. Glanville. 


[ infefer, Fr. infectus, 


1. To act upon by contagion; to affect 
with communicated qualities; to hurt by 
contagion ; to taint; to poiſon ; to pul- 
lute. 


One of thoſe fantaſtical mind Infected people, 


that childen and muſicians call lovers. Sidney. 
Thine eyes, ſweet lady, have ifected mine. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The nature of bad news i»fe&s the teller. 


Ev'ry day | 
It would infe& his ſpeech, that if the king 
Should without iflue die, he'd carry it fo 


To make the ſceptre his. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Infected minds F 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
Shakeſp« 


She ſpeaks poinards, and every word ſtabs: if 
her breath were as. terrible as her terminations, 
there were no living near her; ſhe would infec to 
the north tar. Shakeſpeare. 

am return'd your ſoldier ; | 
No more inf-&ed with my country's love, 
Than when J parted hence. 
The love-tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat. Milton. 
2. To fill with ſomething hurtfully conta- 
ious. | rp 

Infected be the air whereon they ride, 

And damn'd all thoſe that truſt them! ShatkeſÞ. 
IN*ECTION. 2. J. infection, Fr. in fectio, 


Latin.j Contagion ; miſchief by com- 


munication ; taint ; poiſon. 
In fectian is that manner of communicating a 


difeate by fome effluvia, or particles which fly off” 


from diſtempered bodies, and mixing with the 
Juices of others, occaſion the ſame diſorders as in 
the bodies they came trom. Quincy. 
What a ſtrange infec 
Is fall'n into thy ear! Shateſpeare's Cympociine, 
The bleſſed gods 
Purge all infections from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
Vouchſafe, diffus'd irje&i7z of a man, 
For theſe known evils, but to give me leave, 
By circumitance, to curſe thy curſed ſelf. 
Hence, 
Leſt that th” infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee, Svakeſp, King Lear, 
The tran!{miffion or emiſſion of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies, as in odours and Ai, 
is, of all the reſt, the moſt corporealz but withal 
there be a number of thoſe emiſſions, both whole- 
ſome and unwholeſome, that give no ſmel! at all. 
[aces 
InrECTiOUS. adi. {from infeck.] Con- 


Shak, 


tagious; influensing by commmunicated 


qualities. 
The moit i» fe/ors peſtilence upon thee, Shit, 
In a houte, | 
Where the irzfe&icres peſtilence did reign. SLH. 


Some known diſeaſes are 77fe&zors, and others ale 
not: thole that are izfeFicus are luch as are chiefly 
in the ſpirits, and not fo much in the humours, 
and therefore paſs eaſily from body to body; ſuch as 
peſtilences and lippitudes. Bacon. 

Smells may have as much power to do good as 
to do harm, and contribute to bealeh as well as to 
diſcaſes; which is too much felt by experience in 
all that are infeFicus, and by the operations of 
ſome poiſons, that are receives only by the ſmell. 

Temple, 
IxFs'C- 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſpeare. . 
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INF 


IN. EC TIousLx. 
Contagiouſly, 
The will dotes, that is inclinable 
; To what infe&tionfly itſelf affects. Shakeſpeare. 
 IxxecTrIovusNtss. 2. J. [from infectious. ] 
The quality of being infectious; conta- 
giouſneſs. 
Ix FEC TIVE. adj. [from inſect.] Having 
the quality of acting by contagion. 
True love, well conſidered, hath an infeaive 
power. Sidney. 
IN FEC UND. 2. . [infeecundus, Tatin.] 
Unfruitful; intertile. | 
How fafe aud agreeable a conſervatory the earth 
is to vegetables, is manifeſt from their rotting, 
drying, or being rendered infeczund in the waters, or 
the air; but in the earth their vigour is long preſerved, 
; Derham*s Phylico-Theoleg y. 
InyECUnDITY. ». J [infecnditas, Lat.] 
Want of fertility ; barrenneſs. 
InFern'city. 2 J. [infelicit?, French; in- 
Felicitas, Lat.] Unhappineſs; miſery; 
calamity. 
Whatever is the ignorance and infcliciry of the 
preſent ſtate, we were made wiſe and happy. 
| Glanville. 
Here is our great i»/e/icity, that, when ſingle 
words fignify complex ideas, one word can never 
diſtinctly manifeſt all the parts of a complex = 
| Fatts. 
To INFER. v. a. [inferer, Fr. infero, Lat.] 
1. To bring on; to induce. 
Vomits i»fer ſome ſmall detriment to the lungs. 
. Harvey. 
2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of 
one propoſition laid down as true, to 
draw in another as true 7. e. to ſee or 
ſuppoſe ſuch a connection of the two 


ideas of the iaferred propoſition. Locke. 
Yet what thou can't attain, which beſt may ſerve 
To glority the Maker, and infer 
Thee alſo happier, ſhall not be with-held 
Thy hearing ö 
Great, 
Or bright, Infers not excellence: the earth 
Though in compariſon of heav'n ſo ſmall, 
Nor gliſtering, may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun, that barren ſhines. 
| Milton. 
One would wonder how, from ſo diflering pre- 
miſſes, they ſhould all i»fer the ſame concluſicn, 
| Decay of Piety. 
They have more opportunities than other men 
Have of purchaſing public efteem, by deſerving well 
of mankind; and ſuch opportunities always infer 
obligations. | — Auerbary. 
3. To offer; to produce. Not in ufe. 
Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator, 
Tnferring arguments of mighty force. 
I'NFERENCE. 2. . | inference, Fr. from 
infer.] Concluſion drawn from previous 


arguments. | 

Though it may chance to be right in the con- 
cluſion, it is yet unjuſt and miſtaken in the method 
of inference. | Glanville. 

Theſe inferences or conclufions are the effects of 
reaſoning, and the three propoſitions, taken all to- 
gether, are called ſyllogiſm or argument. Malis. 


Ixre'r1BLE. adj. {from infer. ] Deducible 


ATilton. 


from premiſed grounds. 5 
As ſimple miſtakes commonly beget fallacies, fo 
men {rom fallacious foundations, and miſappre- 
hended mediums, ere& concluſions no way inferible 
from their premiſſes. Brown. 
IN TERIORITVY. z. J. [inferiarite, French, 
from inferiour.] Lower ſtate of dignity 
or value. | | 
The language, though not of equal dignity, yet 
as near approaching to it as our modern barbariſm 
will allow; and therefore we are to reſt contented 
with that only izfericrity which is not poſſibly to 
Fe remedied, Dryden. | 


adv, [from infeFious.) | 


Shakeſp. | 


| 


— 
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| ENF. 
INFE'RIOUR. adj. [inferior, Latin; infe-, 
rieur, French, ] DO | 


1. Lower in place. | | 
2. Lower in ſtation or rank of life: cor- 
relative to /uperiour, 
Render me more equal, or perhaps 
Superior, for inferior who is free ? 
3. Lower in value or excellency. 
The love of liberty with life is giv'n, 
And life itſelf th* inferiour gift of heav'n. Dryden. 
I have added ſome original papers of my own, 
which, whether they are equal or inferiour to my 
other poems, an author is the moſt improper judge 
of, : Dryden, 
4. Subordinate. RE 
General and fundamental truths in philoſophy, 
religion, and human life, conduct our thoughts 
into a thouſand /xferiour and particular propoſi- 
tions. Watts. 
IxTEIRIOUR. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 
One in a lower rank or ſtation than ano- 


ther. 

A great perſon gets more by obliging his infe- 

risur than by diſdaining him. South. 
Inru'rRNAL. adj. [inſernal, Fr. infernus, 
Lat.] Helliſh ; tartarean ; deteſtable. 

His gigantick limbs with large embrace, | 

Infolds nine acres of inferna/ ſpace. Dryden's Æn. 
Inre/RNAL Stone. u. J. 

Infernal ſtone, or the lunar cauſtick, is prepared 
from an evaporated ſolution of ſilver, or from cryſtals 
of ſilver. It is a very powerful cauſtick, eating 
away the ficſh and even the bones to which it 
is applied. Hill's Mat. Medica. 

Inve'sTILE. adj. [infertile, Fr. in and 
Fertile.| Unfruitful; not productive; 


wanting fecundity ; infecund. | 
Ignorance being of itſelf, like ſtiff clay, an In- 
fertile ſoil, when pride comes to ſcorch and harden 
it, it grows perfectly impenetrable. 
Government of the Tongue. 
INFERTILITY. 2. /. | infertilite, Fr. from 
infertile. ] Unfruitfulneſs; want of fer- 
tility. | 
The ſame diſtemperature of the air that occaſi- 
oned the plague, occaſioned the infertility or noxi- 
ouſneſs of the ſoil, whereby the fruits ot the earth 
became either very ſmall, or very unwholeſome. 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
To INFEST. v. . [infefter, French; inf/to, 
Lat.] To haraſs; to difturb ; to plague. 
Unto my feeble breaſt 
Come gently ; but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troops thou do'ſt izfe/?, 
And hearts of greateſt heroes do'it enrage. Spenſer. 
They ceaſed not, in the mean while, to ſtrengthen 
that part which in heart they favoured, and to 
infe/t by all means, under colour of other quarrels, 
their greateſt adverſaries in this cauſe. Hocker. 
Although they were a people infefted, and 
mightily hated of all others, yet was there nothing 
of torce to work the ruin of their ſtate, till the 
time beforementioned was expired. Hooker, 
They were no mean, diſtreſſed, calamitous per- 
ſons Ithat fled to him for refuge; but of ſo great qua- 
lity, as it was apparent that they came not thither 
to protect their own fortune, but to e and 
invade his. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, love, with the like 
cares and paſſions Ife human life. Addiſon. 
No diſeaſe I, mankind more terrible in its 
ſymptoms and effects. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
INE STIVITI. 2. . [in and fefticity. | 
Mournfulneſs ; want of cheerfulneſs. 
InFe'STRED. adj. [in and fofter.] Rank- 
ling; inveterate. Obſolete. 
Il curſed creature, mindful of that old 
Ii feſftred grudge, the which his mother felt, 
So ſoon as Clarion he did behold, 
His heart with vengeful malice inly ſwelt. Spenſer. 


InrEUDA'TION. 2. /. [in and feudum, 


Milton. 


Latin.] The act of putting one in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a fee or eſtate. 


INF 

Another Military proviſion was conventiona! and 
y tenure, upon the infeerdation of the tenant, ang 
was uſually called knight's ſervice. - te: 
ILNFID EL. . J. [infidelle, Fr. infa, 
Latin.) An unbeliever; a mifcreant: 
a pagan ; one who rejects Chriſtianity, 
xhorting her, if the did marry, yet not t 
join herſelf to an infdel, as in thoſe times ory. 
widows chriſtian had done, for the advancemen: 
of their eſtate in this world. Hale 
IN FIDE LIT Y. 2. J. [inſidelité, Fr. in fle- 

to, Lanny on | 

1. Want of faith. 

The conſideration of the divine omnipotence and 
infinite wiſdom, and our own ignorance, are great 
inſtruments of ſilencing the murmers of infidelity, 

| Taylor's Rule of living bily, 
2. Diſbelief of Chriſtianity. | 

One would fancy that infidels would be exempt 
from that ſingle fault, which ſeems to grow out of 
the imprudent fervours of religion; but > it js 
that injidelity is propagated with as much fierce. 
neſs and contention, as if the ſafety of mankind de 
pended upon it. Addiſon's Spear) 

3. Treachery ; deceit ; breach of contract 


or truſt, 

The 7i»ideliizes on the one part between the tus 
ſexes, and the caprices on «he other, the vanitie; 
and vexations attending even the moſt refined de- 
lights that make up this bufineſs of lite, rendet 
it filly and uncomfortable. | Spertatcr, 


FNFINITE. adj. [infni, Fr. infiuitus, lat. 


menſe; having no boundarics or limits to 
its nature, | 
Impoſſible it is, that God ſhould withdraw 
preſence from any thing, becauſe the very ſubltznce 
of God is infinite. | Haier, 
What's time, when on eternity we think ? 
A thouſand ages in that ſea muſt fink : 
Time's nothing but a word; a million 
Is full as far from infinite as one. Den bam. 
Thou ſov'reign pow'r, whoſe ſecret will controuls 
The inward bent and motion of our ſouls! 
Why haſt thou plac'd ſuch infinite degrees 
Between the cauſe and cure of my difeaſe Privy, 
When we would think of infinite ſpace or dun- 
tion, we at firſt make ſome very large idea; as per- 
haps of millions of ages or miles, which poſſibly we 
multiply ſeveral times. Lecke, 
Even an angel's comprehenſive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haſt wrought : 
Our vaſt conceptions are by ſwelling brought, 
Swallow'd and loſt in infinite, to nought, Denri:, 
2. It is hyperbolically uſed for large; great, 
I'NeINITELY. adv. | from infinite. 
1. Without limits; without bounds ; im- 


menſely. 
Nothing may be i»fnitely defired, but that good 
which indeed is infinite. Hecker 

2, In a great degree. 
This is Antonio, 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound. Shakefpeart, 
The king ſaw that contrariwiſe it would follou, 
that England, though much leſs in territory, 95 
ſhould have infinitely more ſoldiers of their nate 
forces than thoſe other nations have. Bacen. 
Infinitely the greater part of mankind have pte. 
feſſed to act under a full perſuaſion of this great 
article. g ; * 
INPINITEN ESS. 2. [from infinite. 
Immenſity; boundleſſneſs; infinity. _ 
The cunning of his flattery, the readineſs of his 
tears, the infinitencys of his vows, were but am! 
the weakeſt threads of his net. DLO 
Let us always bear about us ſuch impreſſions © 
reverence, and fear of God, that we may humble 
ourſelves before his Almightineſs, and exprels tt 
infinite diſtance between his infiniterejs and . 
weakneſles. Tala. 
INFINITESIMAL. adj. [from infiuile.] lu: 


finitely divided. | . 
[ infinitif, Fr o 7 fn F4 {i 15 
Latin.] In grammar, the infinitive aft 


Ix INI TIVE. ad. 


cl 


1. Unbounded ; boundleſs ; unlimited; in. 
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INF 

| 6r intimates the intention of affirming, 
which is one uſe of the indicative; but 
then it does not do it abſolutely. Clarke. 

IxFINITVU DE. 2. /. [from infinite. ] 


1. Infinity; immenſity. | 


Confuſion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul'd,. ſtood vaſt infiritude confin'd. Milton. 
Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally 
incompetible to continued or ſucceſſive motion, or 
continued quantity, and pends upon the incompoſſi- 
bility of the very nature of things ſucceſſive or ex- 
tenſive with infinitude; yet that incompoſſibility is 
more conſpicuous in difcrete quantity, that ariſeth 
from parts actually diſtinguiſhed. 8 Hale. 

2. Boundleſs number. L 
We ſee all the good ſenſe of the age cut out, and 

minced into almoſt an infinitude of diſtinctions. 

. Addiſon's Spectator. 


INI NI TV. 2. . [infinite, Fr. infinitas, Lat.] 


1. Immenſity; boundleſſneſs; unlimited qua- 
There cannot be more ixfinities than one; for 

one of them would limit the other. Raleigb's Hift. 
The better, the more deſireable; that therefore 
muſt be deſirable, wherein there is infnity of good- 
neſs; ſo that if any thing deſirable may be infinite, 
that muſt needs be the higheſt of all things that are 
defired : no good is infinite but only God, therefore 

he is our felicity and bliſs. Hooker, 
2. Endleſs number. An hyperbolical uſe 


of the word. | 
Homer has concealed faults under an infinity of 
admirable beauties. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 

The liver, being ſwelled, compreſſeth the ſtomach, 
ops the circulation of the juices, and produceth an 
infinity of bad ſymptoms. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

IN FIR NM. adj. | infirme, Fr. infirmus, Latin. | 
1. Weak ; Keeble ; difabled of body. 
Here ſtand I your brave; 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man. Shak. 
2. Weak of mind; irreſolute. 

I am afraid to think what I have done: 

Look on't again, I dare not. 
Infirm of purpoſe ; 
Give me the dagger. ; Shakeſp. Macheth. 

That on my head all miglit be viſited, 
Thy frailty, and iz/irmer ſex, forgiv'n; 
To me committed, and by me expos'd. 

3. Not ſtable; not ſolid, 

He who fixes upon falſe principles, treads upon 
infirm ground, and fo ſinks; and he who fails in his 
deductions from right principles, ſtumbles upon firm 
ground, and falls. 5 South, 

To IxFIRM. v. a. [infirmer, Fr. infirm, 
Latin.) To weaken; to ſhake; to en- 


feeble. Not in uſe. 5 
Some contrary ſpirits will object this as a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to infirm all thoſe points. Raleigh. 
The ſpleen is unjuſtly introduced to invigorate 
the ſiniſter ſide, which, being dilated, would rather 
infirm and debilitate it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
IN FIRMARY. z. /. [infirmerie, Fr. | Lodg- 
ings for the ſick. . | | 
Theſe buildings to be for privy lodgings on both 
ſides, and the end for privy galleries, whereof one 
ſhould be for an infirmary, if any ſpecial ee 
ſhould be ſick. Bacon. 
IVI RMI TY. 2. / [infirmite, Fr.] a 
1. Weakneſs of ſex, age, or temper. 
Infirmi ty, 2 
Which waits upon worn times, hath ſomething ſeiz'd 
His wiſh'd ability. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Diſcover thine /nfirmity, 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege : 
I am with child, ye bloody homicides. Shakeſp. 
If he had done or ſaid any thing amiſs, he deſired 
their worſhips to think it was his izfirmities. Shak, 
Are the infirmities of the body, pains, and diſ- 
eaſes his complaints? His faith reminds him of 
the day when this corruptible ſhall put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal immortality. 
2. Failing; weakgeſs; fault. 
A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities; - 


Milton. 


2. To kindle any paſſion. 


. - ble.) The quality of catching fire. 


This it will do, if the ambient air be impreg- | _ 


Rogers. 


But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. Shak. 
Vor. J 5 
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Many infrmities made it appear more requiſite 
that a wiſer man ſhould have the application of 
his intereſt. af 8 . Clarendon. 

How difficult is it to preſerve a great name, when 
he that has acquired it, is ſo obnoxious to ſuch little 
weakneſſes and infirmities, as are no ſmall diminu- 
tion to it. Addiſon. 

3. Diſeaſe; malady. 

General laws are like general rules of phyſick, 
according whereunto, as now, no wiſe man will de- 
fire himſelf to be cured, if there be joined with his 
diſeaſe ſome ſpecial accident, in regard that thereby 
others in the ſame infirmity, but without the like 
accident, may. | Flooker. 

Sometimes the races of man may be depraved by 
the 7ufirmities of birth. emple. 

Ine1'RMNEss. 2. f. [from infirm.) Weak- 
neſs ; feebleneſs. 

Some experiments may diſcover the infrmneſs 

and inſufficiency of the peripatetick doctrine. Boyle. 


To Ix FIX. v. a. [infixus, Lat.] To drive 
in; to ſet; to faſten. 
And at the point two ſtings i»Fxed are, 
Both deadly ſharp, that ſharpeſt ſteel exceeden far. 


| Spenſer, 
I never lov'd myſelf, 
Till now, ed, I behold myſelf, 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. Shakeſp, 


Immoveable, & d, and frozen round. Milton. 

That ſting infix'd within her haughty mind, 
And her proud heart with ſecret ſorrow pin'd. 
| | Dryden. 

The fatal dart a ready paſſage found, 

And deep within her heart i»jix'd the wound. 
Dryden. 
To INFLA'ME. v. a. [inflammo, Lat. 
1. To kindle; to ſet on fire; to make to 
burn. 

Love more clear, dedicated to a love more cold, 
with the clearneſs lays a night of ſorrow upon me, 
and with the coldneſs i»flames a world of fire within 
me. Sidney. 

Its waves of torrent fire infam'd with rage. Milt. 


Their luſt was i7famed towards her. Suſan. viii. 
3. To kindle with paſſion. 
More i»flam'd with luſt than rage. Milton. 

Satan, with thoughts i»zfam'd of higheſt deſign, 

Puts on ſwift wings. Milton. 
4. To exaggerate; to aggravate. 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
inflames his crimes. Addiſon's Spectator. 
5. To heat the body morbidly with ob- 
ſtructed matter. | 
6. To provoke; to irritate, 

A little vain curioſity weighs ſo much with us, 
or the church's peace ſo little, that we ſacrifice the 
one to the whetting and inflaming of the other. 

Decay of Piety. 
To InFLa'ME. v. 2. To grow hot, angry, 
and painful by obſtructed matter. 

If the veſiculæ are oppreſt, they inflame. Wiſeman, 

InNrLa'MER. 2. . [from inflame | The 


thing or perſon that inflames. 
Intereſt is a great i»famer, and ſets a man on 
perſecution under the colour of zeal. Addiſon. 
Aſſemblies, who act upon publick principles, pro- 
ceed upon influence from particular leaders and In- 
Hamers. , Sqwift, 
INFLAMMABTILITY. 2. J. [from inflamma- 


nate with ſubtile i» fammadilites, Brown. 
Choler is the moit inflammable part of the blood ; 
whence, from its i»fl.ummadility, it is called a ſul- 
phur. | | Harvey, 
InNFLa/MMABLE. adj. [French.] Eaſy to 
be ſet on flame; having the quality of 
flaming. 
The juices of olives, almonds, nuts, and pine- 
apples, are all inflammable, Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
Licetus thiaks it poſſible to extract an inflamma- 
ble oil from the ſtone aſbeſtus, Wilkins, 
Out of water grow all vegetable and animal ſub- | 
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fixaces® which conſiſt as well of ſulphureons, fa 
and in lammable parts as of earthy and aal 
ones. ewton's Opticks, 

Inflammable ſpirits are ſubtile volatile hquors, 
which: come over in diſtillation, miſcible with wa- 


ter, and wholly combuſtible. Arburhrot on Aliments. 


InNrLa'MMABLENESS. #2. / [from inflam- 


fire. 8 3 885 
We may treat of the infammabltmeſ* of bodies. 
; Boyle. 
InNFLAMMA'TION. . /. I inflammatio, Lat. 
inflammation, French, ] 


1. The act of ſetting on flame. 

Inflammation of air from meteors, may have a 

powerful effe& upon men. Temple. 
2. The ſtate of being in flame. 

The flame extendeth not beyond the inflammable 
effluence, but cloſely adheres unto the original of its 
inflammatic. Bro. 

Some urns have had inſcriptions on them, ex- 
preſſing that the lamps within them were burning 


| 


mation of fat and viſcous vapours doth preſently va- 
niſn. Wilkins's Dedalas, 


3. [In chirurgery.] Inflammation is when 
the blood is obſtructed fo as to crowd in 
a greater quantity into any particular 


1eat than uſual. Quincy. 


If that bright * ſtay in his place, it is an ix. 4 


ammation of the burning. Lev. xiii. 28. 
4. Fervour of mind. 

Prayer kindleth our deſire to behold Cod by ſpe- 
culation, and the mind, delighted with that contem- 
plative ſight of God, taketh every where new ix- 
flammations to pray the riches of the myſteries of 
heavenly wiſdom, continually ſtirring up in us cor- 
reſpondent deſires towards them. 


ing the power of inflaming. | 
The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs im 
the extremities : ſuch a ſenſation is very conſiſtent 
with an inflammatory diſtemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life 
in three days. Pope to Swift, 
To INFLA'TE. v. g. | inflatus, Lat.] 
1. To ſwell with wind. | | 
That the muſcles are infated in time of reſt, ap- 
pears to the very eye in the faces of children. Ray. 
Vapours are no other than i:Fated veſiculæ of 
water. Derham. 
2. To fill with the breath. 
With might and main they chas'd the murd rous 


fox, 
With brazen trumpets and /Fated box, 
To kindle Mars with military ſounds, 
Nor wanted horns t' inſpire ſagacious hounds. Dry, 
InrLia'TION. 2. /. | inflatio, Lat. from in- 
fale.] Ihe ſtate of being ſwelled with 


wind; flatulence. ' 
Wind coming upwards, izfations and tumaurs 
of the belly are ſigns of a phlegmatick conſtitution. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To INFLE'CT. v. a. [infledo, Lat.] 
1. To bend; to turn. . 
What makes them chis one way their race direct, 
While they a thouſand other ways reject ? 
Why do they never once their courſe inflect ? 
: | Blactmore. 
Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, 
begin to. bend before they arrive at the bodies ? 
And are they not reflected, refracted, and infleed 
by one and the ſame principle, acting variouſly in 
various circumſtances ? Newton's Gpticks., 
2. To vary a noun or verb in its termina- 
IxFLE'CTION. 2. .. [inflef#io, Latin.] 
1. The act of bending or turning. 
Neither the divine determinations, perſuaſions, 
or infections of the underſtanding or will of rational 
creatures, doth decaive the underſtanding, pervert 
the will, or neceſſitate either to any moral evil. Hale. 


2. Modulation 


* 


mable.] Ihe quality of eaſily catehing 


when they were firſt buried; whereas the in am- 


art, and gives it a greater colour and 


Hooker... 
InNFLA'MMATORY., ad). from infame, | Hav- 
dj. Ufre 
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2. Modulation of the voice. 
His virtue, his geſture, his countenance, his zeal, 
the motion of his body, and the infefion of his 


voice, who firſt utterech them as his own, is that 
which giveth the very eſſence of inſtruments avail- 


Holler. 


able to eternal lite. 
3. Variation of a noun or verb. f 

The ſame word in the original tongue, by divers 
infections and variations, makes divers dialects. 

1 Brere tend. 
Ix TILL CTI. adj}. from inflet,] Having 
the power of bending. | 

Thus IAH 27: equality ot the air is a great incum- 
brance and confuſion of aitronomical obſervatiens. 

Derham. 
INFLEXIBILITY. 1. J. [ inflexibilite, Fr. 
IN FLEXIBLENFSs. from inflexible. | 
1. Stiffneſs; quality of reſiſting flexure. 
2, Obſtinacy ; temper not to be bent; in- 

exorable pertinacy. 
. 1 . 9 

INFLEXIBLE. adj. French ; inffexibilre, Lat. ] 
1, Not to be bent or incurvated. 

Such errors as are but acorns in our younger brows, 
grow oaks in our older heads, and become iz fexit/: 
to the powerful arm of reaſon. Brown. 

Too great rigidity and elaſticity of the fibres makes 
them irfexiZlc to the cauſes, to which they ought 
to yield. Arbiuthrt, 

2. Not to be prevailed on; immoveable. 

The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 
Tnficxible to ill, and obſtinately juſt. Addiſon. 

A man of an upright and 7 temper, in 
the execution of his country's laws, can overcome 
all private fear. | A.. lion. 

3. Not to be changed or altered. 

The nature of things is ele, and their na- 
tural relations unalterable: we mutt bring our un- 
deritandings to things, and not bend things to our 
tancies. Watts, 

IxrLe'xX1BLY. adv, [from inflexible.) In- 
exorably; invariably ; without relaxation 
or remiſſion. 

It ſhould be begun early, and iH kept to, 
till there appears not the leaſt reluctancy. Lecce. 

To INFI.VCT. 2. g. | infligo, infifus, Lat. 
fager, Fr.] To put in act or impoſe 
as a puniſhment. | 

I know no pain, they can 1 upon him, 
Will make him ſay I moy'd him to thoſe arms. 

Shakeſpeare. 

Sufficient is this puniſhment which was infi&ecd. 


: 2 Cor. ii. 
What the potent victor in his rage 
Can elfe inf;&, | Miter. 


What heart could wiſh, what hand 7:#:7 this 
dire ditgrace? . Dryder's An. 
By luxury we condemn fourſelves to gieater tor- 
meats than have been yet invented by anger or te- 
venge, or inficted by the greateſt tyrants upon the 
worſt of men. ne. 
IxTIIC TER. 2. /. [from ii.] He who 
puniſhes. | 
Revenge is commonly not bounded, but extended 
to the utmoſt power of the cer. 
| C rae ce & the Tergue. 
IxrLi'crros. 2. . | from ie. 
1. The act of uſing puniſhments, 
So our decrees, 
Dead to infi27on, to themſelves are dead; 
And liberty plucks juſtioe dy the roſe. pere. 
Sin ends certainly in death; death not only as 
to merit, but alſo as to actual inf#iFicr, South, 
2. Ihe puniſhment impoſed, | 
What, but thy malice, mov'd thee to mitleem 
Ot righteous Job, than cruelly to afflict him 
With all inf:&iors Bat his patience won. Mit. 
How deipicable are the threats of a creature as 
impotent as ourſelves, when compared with the wrath 
of za Almighty Judge, whoſe power extends to eter- 
mal in#:ions, Rogers. 
His tevereſt infiFirrs are in themſelves acts of 
juſtice and righteouſneſs. Regers. 
InfLi'ctiy E, adj, ** ietrwe, Fr. from 22 
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2.) That which impoſes a puniſh- 


ment. 


INFLUENCE, 2. /. [influence, Fr. influo, 


Lat.] 


1. Power of the celeſtial aſpects operating 


upon terreſtrial bodies and affairs. 
The ſacred influence of light appears. Ailton. 
Comets no rule, no righteous order own 3 
Their Ife nce dreaded, as their ways payne 
rigre 
2. Aſcendant power; power of directing or 
modifying. It was anciently followed 
by ite; now, leſs properly, by pen. 


Incomparable lady, your commandment doth not | 


only give me the will, but the power to obey you, 
ſuch infzexce hath your excellency. Sidney. 

God hath his irAzence into the very eſſence of 
all things, without which influence of Deity ſup- 
poſting them, their utter annihilation could not 
chufe but follow, | Heooker, 

A wiſe man ſhall over-rule his ſtars, and have a 
greater ivflucnce upen his own content than all the 
conſtel].tions and planets of the firmament. Tay/or. 

Forek now ledge had no ige nee on their fault. 

Ailton. 

Religion hath ſo great an IHuence upen the ſeli- 
city of men, that it ought to be upheld, not only 
out of a dread of the divine vengeance in another 
world, but out of regard to temporal proſperity. 

Tillotſon. 

Our inconſiſtency in the purſuit of ſchemes 

throughly digetted, has a bad i/»zF#erce on our affairs. 
Addiſon. 

So aſtoniſhing a ſcene would have preſent Hu- 

exce uh them, but not produce a laſting effect. 
Atrerbury. 

Where it ought to have greateſt /:Fuence, this 

obvious indifputable truth is little regarded. Regers. 

To INFLUENCE. v. g. [from the noun.] 
To act upon with directive or impulſive 
power; to modify to any purpoſe; to 
guide or lead to any end. 

By thy kind pow'r and izfuencing care, 

The various creatures move, and live, and are. 
Milton. 

Theſe experiments ſucceed after the ſame manner 
in <'acuo as in the open air, and therefore are not 
influenced by the weight or preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere. Newton's Opticks. 
This ſtanding revelation was atteſted in the moſt 
folemn and credible manner; and is ſufficient to 7+ 
uence their faith and practice, if they attend. 

Arte rbury. 

All the reſtraint men are under is, by the viola- 
tion of one law, broken through ; and the principle 
which /zffcrced their obedience has loſt its efficacy 
on them. Rogers. 

I NFLUENT. adj. Lucene, Lat.] Flowing 
In. . | | 

The chief intention of chirurgery, as well as me- 
dicine, is keeping a juſt equilibrium between the 
influent fluids and vaſcular ſolids. Arbuthnor. 

INFLUENTIAL. adj. [from infuence,] Ex- 
erting influence or power. 

Our now overthadowed fouls may be emblemed 
by thoſe cruited globes, whoſe i7fuerrial emiſſions 
are interrupted by the interpoſal of the benighted 
element. Glanwille, 

The inward ſprings and wheels of the corporal 
machine, on the moiſt ſublimed intellectuals, are 
dangeroutly ix Fruertial, Giarville. 

I'NFLUN. z. /. [rinfluxas, Lat.] 

1. Act of flowing into any thing. 

We will enquire whether there be, in the footſteps 
of nature, any ſuch tranſmiiſion and influx of im- 
materiate virtues, and what the force of imagina- 
tion is, either upon the body imaginant, or 7 ry 
another body. Bacen Nat. Hi. 

It once contracted in a ſyſtole, by the 72x of the 
ſpirits, why, the ſpitits continually flowing in with= 

out let, doth it not always remain fo? Ray. 

An elaftick fibre, like a bow, the more extended, 
it reſtores itielf with the greater force: if the ſpring 
de deſtroyed, it is like a bag, only paiſive as to the 
Max of the liquid. Arbuibnot. 
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2. Infufion ; intromiſſion. 

There is another life aſter this; and the In fur 
of the knowledge of God, in relation to this ever. 
laſting life, is infinitely of moment. Hale, 

3. Influence ; 5 In this fenſe it is 
now not uſed. 

Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the 
continued ux of the divine will and power,, à ſtate 
of immortality. He, 

Theſe two do not ſo much concern ſea:fiſh,. yet 
they have a great I upon rivers, ponds, and 
lakes. | Hale. 

IxFLvu'xIouUs, a. [from influx.) Influ- 

| ential, Not uſed. 

The moon hath an izf/zxiovs power to make im. 

. prefiions upon their humours. Hoe, 

To Ixro'LD. w. a. [in and fold.) To in- 
volve; to inwrap ; to incloſe with inyo. 
lutions. 

For all the creſt a dragon did i»fuld 
With greedy paws, and over all did ſpread 
His golden wings. Fairy Queen, 

Noble Banquo, let me infc/d thee, 

And hold thee to my heart. Shakeſpeare, 

But does not nature tor the child prepare 
The parent's love, tlie tender nurſe's care? 

Who, tor their own forgetful, ſeek his good, 
Tafuld his limbs in bands, and fill his veins with ſosd. 
Blick 
Wings raiſe her arms, and wings her feet 257. 


Pope, 
To Inro'LIATE. c. g. [in and felium, Lat.] 
'To cover with leaves, Not much uſed, 


but elegant. 

Long may his fruitful vine i»fe/iate and claſy 
about him with embracements. Howe, 
To INFORM. v. 2. [ informer, French; is 
forms, Latin.] | 
1. To animate; to actuate by vital powers, 

| All alike i:f.rm'd | 
With radiant light, as glowing ir'n with fire, JI. 
Let others better mold the running maſs 
Of metals, and inferm the breathing braſs ; 
And ſoften into fleſh a marble face. Dryder's Zn, 
As from chaos, huddl'd and deform'd, 
The god ſtruck fire, and lighied up the lamps 
That beautify the ſky; ſo he izfern'd. 
This ill-ſhap'd body with a daring foul. 
Dry. and Lee, 
Breath i»f-rms this fleeting frame. Prize, 
"Chis ſovereign arbitrary ſoul 
TInferms, and moves, and animates the whole, 
Blactmære. 
While life i»forms theſe limbs, the king reply's, 
Well to deferve be all my cares employ' d. Peg. 
2. To inſtruct; to ſupply with new Know- 
ledge; to acquaint. Before the thing 
communicated was anciently put æαπαιτ 
now generally ef; ſometimes , 1 know 
not how properly. 
The drift is to erm their minds 7vith ſome me- 
thod of reducing the laws into their origiaal e 
: : 65Icr, 
1 have this preſent evening from my fiſter 
Been well inform'd of them, and with cautions. 
y Shake/?e 
Our ruin, by thee inf:rm'd, I learn. AMiitar. 
The long ſpeeches rather confounded than 777 ms 
his underftanding. Clare xder. 
The difficulty ariſes not from what ſenſe 77f.' 5 
us of, but from wrong applying our notions. Dig. 
| Though I may not be able to i»7form men mcre 
than they know, yet I may give them the occation to 
conſider. | Tempus 
The ancients examined in what conſiſts the beauty 
of good poltures, as theit works iufficiently /2fcr2 135, 
rydc2. 


He may be ignorant of theſe truths, who u ne · 
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To underſtand the commonwealth, and religion, 
is enough; few inform themicives in theſe to the 
bottom. | L:cte, 

A more proper opportunity tends to make the nar- 
ration more ir: ming or beauüiul. Frome, 


} its 


ver take the pains to employ his faculties to 777-17 
himſelf F them. Lecte. 
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I think it neceſſary, for the intereſt of virtue and 
religion, that the whole kingdom ſhould be in- 
#>+med in ſome parts of your character. Sift, 

3. To offer an accuſation to a magiſtrate. 

Tertultus informed the governor againſt 1 | 
g 5 ts. 
9; Inro'RM. w. x. To give intelligence, 
It is the bloody buſineſs which informs | 
Thus to mine eyes. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Ixro'RMAL. adj. [from inform.] Irregular ; 
not competent. A word not uſed. 
Theſe poor informal women are no more 
But inſtruments of ſome more mightier member, 
That ſets them on. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 

IxNrO'RMANTe- 2. . en 

1. One who gives information or inſtruction. 

He believes the ſentence is true, as it is made up 
of terms which his izformant underſtands, though 
the ideas be unknown to him which his informant 
has under theſe words. Watts. 

2. One who exhibits an accuſation. 

INroRMA'TION. 2. /. [ informatio, Lat. from 

inform. | | 

1. Intelligence given; inſtruction. 

But reaſon with the fellow, 
Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your i»formation, 
And beat the meſſenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded, Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
The active informations of the intellect filling the 
paſſive reception of the will, like form clofing with 
matter, grew actuate into a third and diſtinct per- 
ſection of practice. Seuth's Sermons. 
They gave thoſe complex ideas names, that the 
things they were continually to give and receive in- 
formation about, might be the eaſier and quicker un- 
derſtood. Locke. 
He thould regard the propriety of his words, and 
get ſome information in the ſubject he intends to 
handle. Swift. 
Theſe men have had longer opportunities of in- 
Formation, and are equally concerned with ourſelves. 
Rogers, 
2. Charge or accuſation exhibited. 


3. The act of informing or acculing, 

InNFo'RMER, 2 / [from inform. ] 

1. One who gives inſtruction or intelli- 
gence, 

This writer is either biafſed by an inclination to 
believe the worſt, or a want of judgment to chuſe 
his i7for mers. : | Swift, 

2, One who diſcovers offenders to the ma- 
giſtrate. 

There were ſpies and informers ſet to work to 
watch the company. L' Eftrange. 

Let no court ſycophant pervert my ſenſe, 

Nor ily informer watch theſe words to draw 
Within the reach of treaſon. Pope. 

Informers ate a deteſtable race of people, although 

ſometimes neceſſary. Swift. 


Ixro'RMIDABLE. adj. | in and formidabilis, 
Latin.] Not to be feared; not to be 


dreaded. | 


Of ſtrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Heroick built, though of terreſtrial mold; 
Foe not informidable, exempt from wound. Milton. 


Ixro'xmiTY. 2. . | from informis, Latin.] | 


Shapeleſſneſs. 


From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue a 
ſmallneſs in the excluſion; but this inferreth no in- 
Jormity. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Ixro'gmcus. adj. [imforme, French; in- 
formis, Latin.] Shapeleſs ; of no regular 
figure. s | 
That a bear brings forth her young i»formons and 
unſhapen, which ſhe fathioneth after by licking 
them over, is an opinion delivered by ancient writers. 
Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
Ixro'rTUNATE. adj. [infortune, French; 
infortunatus, Latin. ] nhappy. See UN- 
FORTUNATE, which is commonly uſed. 
Perkin, deſtitute of all .hopes, having found all 


INF 


either falſe, faint, or i»fortunate, did gladly accept 

of the condition, Bacon's H. VII. 

To IN RAC T. v. a. [infractus, Latin.] To 
break. Not uſed. 

Falling faſt, from gradual ſlope to ſlope, 

With wild „ kr courſe and leſſen'd roar, 
It gains a ſafer bed. Thomſon's Summer. 
InrRA'CTION. x. .. ¶ infraction, French; in- 
fractio, Lat.] The act of breaking; breach; 
violation of treaty. | 

By the ſame gods, the juſtice of whoſe wrath 
Puniſh'd the infraion of my former faith. Waller. 

The wolves, pretending an infra&io in the abuſe 
of their hoſtages, fell upon the ſheep without their 

. 088. L' Eftrange. 
INrFRA'NGIBLE. adj, [in and frangible.] 
Not to be broken. 

The primitive atoms are ſuppoſed infrangible, ex- 
tremely compacted and hard, which compactedneſs 
and hardneſs is a demonſtration that nothing could be 
produced by them, ſince they could never cohere. 

| Beyne. 
INFREQUENCY. . /. [infrequentia, Lat.] 
Uncommonneſs; rarity. 
The abſence of the gods, and the infrequercy of 
objects, made her yield. Broome on the Od. 
IxFREQUENT. adj. | infrequens, Lat.] Rare; 
Uncommon, 
To INFRI'GIDATE. v. . [it anc Fn" 
Latin. ] To chill; to make cold. 

The drops reached little further than the ſurface 
of the liquor, whoſe coldneſs did not ige 
thoſe upper parts of the glaſs. 

To INF RINGE. . 4. [infringo, Latin.] 
1. To violate ; to break laws or contracts. 
Thoſe many had not dar'd to do that evil, 
If the firſt man that did th' edict infringe, 
Had anſwer'd for his deed. Shak. Meaf. for Meaf. 

Having i»fring'd the law, I wave my right 

As king, and thus ſubmit myſelf to tight. Haller. 
2. To deſtroy; to hinder. 

Homilies, being plain and popular inſtructions, 

do net infringe the efficacy, although but read. 
Hoke). 

Bright as the deathleſs gods and happy, ſhe 

From all that may ringe delight is tree. Waller, 
InrrR1/NGEMENT. 7. /. [from infringe. ] 
Breach ; violation. | 

The puniſhing of this i7frirgement is proper to 
that urfflition againſt nich * contem 1 9 

f larendon. 

Inrr1/NGER. 2. /. [from rnfringe.] A 
breaker ; a violator. 

A clergyman's habit ought to be without any lace, 
under a ſevere penalty to be inflicted on the in- 

fringers of the provincial conſtitution. Ayliffe. 
InFu'NDIBULIFORM. 2. .. | infundibulum 
and forma, Latin, ] Of the ſhape of a 


funnel or tundiſh. 


Enraged ; raging. 
At th” other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and ate. 
Fir'd by the torch of nooa to tenfold rage, 
Th' i»furiate hill forth ſhoots the pillar'd flame. 
| Thomſon. 
'InrusCa'TION. 2. / [infuſcatus, Latin.] 
The act of darkening or blackening. 
To INFU'SE. v. a. [ infufer, French; infuſus, 
Latin. ] | 
1. To pour in; to inſtil. 
Thou almoſt mak'it me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals /fuſe themſelves 
Into the trunks of men. SHH. Merch. if Ven. 
My early mittreſs, now my ancient mule, 
That ſtrong Circean liquor ceaſe t' I, 
Wherewith thou didſt intoxicate my youth. Denham. 
Why ſhould he deſire to have qualities infſed into 
his fon, which himſelf never poſſeſſed 3 Seoift. 
2. To pour into the mind; to inſpire into. 


Ailton. 


Boyle. | 


InFu'RIATE, adj. [in and furia, Latin,] | 


- — 


ING 
For when God's hand had written in the hearts 
Of our firſt parents all the rules of good, 
So that their ſkill infus'd ſurpaſs'd all arts 
That ever were before, or ſince the flood. Dawes. 
Sublime ideas, and apt words #fu/e ; 
The muſe inſtruct my voice, and thou inſpire the 


mule, | Roſe. 

He infus'd 
Bad influence into th? unwary breaſt. Milton. 
Infufe into their young breaſts ſuch a noble ar- 


dour as will make them renowned, Milton. 
Meat muſt be with money bought 

She therefore, upon fecond thought, 

Infus'd, yet as it were by ſtealth, 

Some ſma!] regard for ſtate and wealth, Swift. 


3. To ſteep in any liquor with a gentle heat; 
to macerate ſo as to extract the virtues of 
any thing without boiling. | 

Take violets, and infuſe a good pugil of them in a 
quart of vinegar. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

4. To make an infuſion with any ingredi- 
ent; to ſupply, to tincture, to ſaturate 
with any thing infuſed, Not ufed. 

Drink, infuſed with fleſh, will nouriſh fatter and 
eaſier than meat and drink together. Bacon, 

5- To inſpire with. Not uſed. 

Thou didſt (mile, 
Infuſed with a fortitude from heav'n. 
Infuſe his breatt with magnanimity, 
And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. Shak, 
INru's1BLE. adj. | from infuſe. ] 
1. Poſſible to be infuſed. 


S Ba 5. 


it will be more neceſſary to ſore warn all of the dan- 
ger of them. ; : 
2. Incapable of diſſolution ; not futible ; 
that cannot be molten, 
Vitrification is the laſt work of fire, and a fuſion 
of the ſalt and earth, wherein the fuſible ſalt draws 
the earth and infufble part into one continuum. 


Brown's Valgar Errours. 


Inevu's10N. 2. J [infaſion, French; infufio, 
Latin. ] | 
1. The act of pouring in; inſtillation. 

Our language has received innumerable elegancies 
and improvements from that if of Hebraitms, 
which are derived to it out of the poctical paſſages iu 
holy writ. . : | Addiſon. 

2. The act of pouring into the mind; in- 
ſpiration. | 

We participate Chriſt partly by imputation, as 
when thoſe things which he did and ſuffered for us 


tual and real fusion, as when grace is inwardly be- 

ſtowed on earth, and afterwards more fully both our 

ſouls and bodies in glory. Hooker, 
3. Suggeſtion ; whiſper. | 

They tound it would be matter of great debate, 
and ſpend much time, during which they did not 
defire their company, nor to be troubled with their 
infuſions. Clarendon, 

Here his folly and his wiſdom are of kis own 
growth, not the echo or infr/7or of other men. 

Sang. 
4. The act of ſteeping any thing in moi- 
ſture without boiling. | 

Repeat the infuy/for of the body oftener, Bucon. 

5. The liquor made by infuſion. 

To have the i»fu/ior ſtrong, in thoſe bodies which 
have finer ſpirits, repeat the infulion of che body of- 
tener. ; Bucun. 

Inru's1ve. adv. (Rom infuſe.) Having 
the power of infuſion, or being infuſed. 
A word not authoriſed. 
Still let my ſong a nobler note aſſume, 
And ting th' infryſive force oft Spring vu man. 


* 


[xca'r#. z. /. [ix and gate.] Entrance; 
patlage in. An old word. 

One noble perſon ſtoppeth the izgate of all that 

evil which is looked for, and holdeth in all ihoie 

which are at his back. Spenyer. 


IN AN NA“TIOB. 2. J. [ingaznare, Italian. 


6 O 2 Kal; 


From whom the doctrines being infyfiblc into all, 


Y Hammond. 


are imputed to us for righteouſneſs ;. partly by habi- 
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ING 
Cheat ; fraud; deception; juggle; delu- 
ſion; impoſture; trick; ſlight. A word 
neither uſed nor neceſſary. 
Whoever ſhall refign their reaſons, either from 
the root of deceit in themfeives, or inability to refiit 
\ ſuch trivial izgannations from others, are within 
the line of vulgarity. Brown, 
Inca'/THERING. 2. . in and gathering. | 
The act of getting in the harveſt, 
Thou ſhalt keep the ſeat of imgathering, when 
thou haſt gathered in thy labours out of the ſield. 
£Ex:d. xxiii. 16. 
; Ince, in the names of places, ſignifies a 
N meadow, from the Saxon ing, of the ſame 
import. Gibjor's Camden. 
To IN GEMINATE. v. g. [ingemino, Latin. | 
Jo double; to repeat. 


He would often izgerinate the word peace, peace. 
Clarendon, 


IncrMIna'rion. z. J. [in and geminatie, 
Latin.] Repetition; reduplication. 


InGE'NDERER. 1. f. from iugender.] He 


that generates. See EN TN DTR. 
IN GEN ERABLE adj. | in and geuerale.] Not 
ö to be produced or brought into being. 
0 Divers naturaliſts eſteem the air, as well as other 
| elements, to be /gererable and incorruptible. Ble. 
INx OTN ERA TE. | 
INGE/NERATED» 
; 1. Inborn ; innate; inbred. | 
; Thoſe virtues were rather feigned and affected 
| things to ſerve his ambition, than true qualities in- 
gererate in his judgment or nature. Bacon. 
In divers children their i7gencrate and ſeminal 
powers lie deep, and are of flow diſcloſure. Votton. 
Thoſe noble habits are /rgererated in the foul, as 
religion, gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity, 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Unbegotten. Not commonly uſed. 

» * Yet ſhall we demonſtrate the ſame, from perſons 
prefumed as far from us in condition as time; that 
1s, our firſt and ingenerated forefathers. Brown. 

INGENIOUS. ad}. [ingenieur, French; in- 
genigſus, Lat.] 
1. Witty; inventive; poſſeſſed of genius. 
Tis a per'lous boy, 
Bold, quick, 77gerrious, forward, capable. Shakeſp., 
Our ingen, friend Cowley not only has em- 
; pioyed much eloquence to perſuade that truth in his 
preface, but has in one of his poems given a noble 
cxample of it. Boyte. 
The more ingeniomt men are, the more they are 
apt to trouble themſelves. Temple, 
2. Nlental; intellectual. Not in uſe. 
The king is mad: how ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
"Phat 1 ſtand up, and have 7ngerioes feeling 
Of my huge forrows! better I were diſtract. Shak, 
IxGt'x10USLY. adv. from ingenious. | Wit- 
tily; ſubtily. 
I will not pretend to judge by common fears, or 
the ſchemes of men too ingeriouf)y politick. Temple, 
IxGE'NIOUSNESS. 2. /. | from ingenious. | 
Wittineſs; ſubtilty ; ſtrength of genius. 
The greater appearance of ingeriouſneſs there is 
in the practice I am diſapproving, the more dan. 
gerous It is. ES Boyle. 
IxGe'NITE. adj. [ingenitus, Latin] In- 
nate; inborn ; native; ingenerate. 
Ariſtotle affirms the mind to be at firſt a mere 
raſa tabula; and that notions are not 7ngenire, aud 


adj. [ ingeneratus, Lat.] 


imprinted by the finger of Nature, but by the latter 


and more languid impreſſions of ſenſe, being only 
the reports of obſervation, and the reſult of fo many 
repeated experiments. Serth. 
We give them this /»genite, moving force, 
That makes them always dowaward take their courſe, 
| Black. 
Ixczxnviity. 2. /. [ingenuite, Fr. from in- 
genus. 1 
1. Opennels ; fairneſs; candour; freedom 
from diſſimulation. 


ING 


Such of high quality, or rather of particular note, 
as ſhall fal! under my pen, I ſhall not let paſs with- 
out their due character, being part of my profeſſed 
ingenuity, | Morton. 

My conſtancy I to the planets give; h 
My truth, to them who at the court do live 
Mine imgermui:y and openneſs 7 
To jeſuits; to buffoons my penſiveneſs. 


* 


Donne. 


that men can fo put off ingenuilys and the native 
greatneſs of their kind, as to deſcend to ſo baſe, ſo 
ignoble a vice. Gov. of the Tongue. 
If a child, when queſtioned for any thing, di- 
realy conſeſa, you muſt commend his izgeruity, and 
pardon the fault, be it what it will, Locle. 
2. From ingenizzs.] Wit; invention; ge- 
nius; ſubtilty; acuteneſs. 
Theſe are but the frigidities of wit, and become 
not the genius of manly ingemurics. Brown, 
The ancient atomical hypothefis might have ſlept 
for ever, had not the 77geruity of the preſent age 
recalled it from its urn and ſilence. Glanville. 
Such ſots have neither parts nor wit, izgeruity of 
diſcourſe, nor fineneſs of converſation, to entertain 
or delight any one. South. 
A pregnant initance how far virtue ſurpaſſes in- 
genuity, and how much an honeſt ſimplicity is pre- 
terable to tine parts and ſubtile ſpeculations. 
| IV-odavard. 
INGE/NUOUS. ad}. in geuuus, Latin. | 
1, Open; fair; candid ; generous ; noble. 
Many fpecches there are of Job's, whereby his 
wiſdom and other virtues may appear; but the glory 
of an ing-zu0us mind he hath purchaſed by theſe 
words only, Bchold I will lay mine hand upon my 
mouth; 1 have ſpoken once, yet will I not there- 
fore maintain argument; yea twice, howbeit for that 
cauſe further I will not proceed. | Hoc ber. 
Infuſe into their young breaſts ſuch an ingeruozs 
and noble ardour, as would not fail to make many of 
them renowned. Milton. 
If an ingeruous deteſtation of falſehood be but 
carefully and early inftilled, that is the true and ge- 
nuine method to obviate diſhoneſty. "Lecke. 
2. Freeborn ; not of ſervile extraction. 
Subjection, as it preſerves property, peace, and 
ſafety, ſo it will never diminiſh rights nor 77genruczs 
liberties. K. Charles, 
Ince/NuousLY. adv. [from 71:genuons. | 
Openly ; fairly; candidly ; generouſly. 
UIfngenuciſly ] ſpeak, | 
No blame belongs to thee. Shakeſp. Timon. 
It was a notable obſervation of a wiſe father, and 
no leſs irgenuoufly confeiled, that thoſe which held 
and perſuaded preſſure of conſciences were commonly 
intereſted. acon. 
I will ingenuoufly confeſs, that the helps were 
taken from divines of the church of England, Dryd. 
Incz/xvousNnEss. 2. J. from ingenuaus.] 
Openneſs; fairneſs; candour. | 
I'noeNnv. 2. /. [ingenium, Latin.] Genius; 
wit. Not in . | 
Whatever of the production of his 77gery comes 
into forcign parts, is highly valued. Bople. 
To INGE'ST, v. a. [ingetus, Latin. ] To 
throw into the ſtomach, 
Nor will we affirm that iron, inge/ted, receiveth 
in the belly of the oſteridge no alteration. Brown, 
Some the long ſunnel's curious mouth extend, 
Through which i2:ge/ed meats with caſe deſcend. 
Blackm. 
Ince'srion. 2. . [from .] The act 


of throw ing into the ſtomach. 


mention, which is performed by the daily iageſtion 
of milk and other food, that's iu a ſhort time after 
digeſted into blood, Harvey. 
INGLORIOUS. /.  [inglorins, Latin.] 
Void of honour; mean; without glory. 
Leſt fear return them back to Egypt, chuſing 
Inglorious life with ſervitude. Milton. 
It was never held ing/oricus or derogatory for a 
king to be guided by his great council, nor diſho- 
nourable tor ſubjects to yield and bow to their king. 
Heowel, 


3 


I know not whether it be more ſhame or wonder, 


It has got room enough to grow into its full di- 


N 


* 


ING 


- Yet though our army brought not conqueſt home, 


I did not from the fight izg/oriozs come. Dryden, 
IncrLo'RIousLY. adv. [from ixglorions.] 
With ignominy ; with want of ry. 

This vaſe the chief o'ercome, 
Replenith'd not irglorioufly at home. Pope, 
I'ncorT. 2. . [liugot, French; or from in- 
gegoten, melted, Dutch. ] A maſs of metal. 
Some others were new driven, and diſtent 
Into great ingots, and to wedges ſquare, Spenſer, 
It thou art rich, thou'rt poor; 
For like an aſs, whoſe back's with ig bound, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth thee. Shak, Meaf. for Meaf. 
Within the circle arms and tripods lie, 
Ingets of gold and ſilver heap'd on high. Diyden. 
| Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrin- 


ſically and ſolidly valuable, Prior, 
To INGRA'FF, v. g. [in and graff. | 
1. To propagate trees by inſition. 
Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to irgraf, how to inoculate. May's Virgil. 


2. To plant the ſprig of one tree in the 
ſtock of another; as, he ingrafted an apple 
upon à crab. | 

3. Jo plant or introduce any thing not na- 


tive. 
All his works on me, 
Good or not good, irgraft, my merits thoſe 
Shall perfect, and for thoſe alone. Milton, 

As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim 
This fellow would izgraft a foreign name 
Upon our ſtock. 

4. To fix deep; to ſettle. 

For a ſpur of diligence, we have a natural thirſt 
after knowledge grafted in us. Hocler. 

"Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard ſuch a place as his own ſecond, 
With one of an irgraft infirmity. Shakeſp. Othello, 

Ingrafted love he beats to Cæſar. Shakeſp, 

INGRA'FTMENT. z. . [from ingraft.] 
1. The act of ingrafting. | 
2. The ſprig ingrafted, | : 
IncRa'rE. adj. ¶ ingratue, Latin; i- 
IN GRA“ TEFVUIL. grat, French.] Ingraie 
is proper, but igrazeful leſs proper than 
ungrateful. | 
1. Ungrateful; unthankful. 
That we have been familiar, 5 
Ingrate forgetſulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 
Than pity note how much. Shakeſp. Coriclanuss 
And you degen'rate, you inge revolts. Shake/p. 
So will fall | 
He and his faithleſs progeny : whoſe fault ? 
Whoſe but his own? Iugrate; he had of me 
All he could have: I made him juſt and right, 
Sufficient to have ſtood, though free to fall. M. Iten. 
Pertidious and izgrate ! | 
His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his ſtate. Pepc's Cd. 
2. Unpleaſing to the ſenſe, 

The. cauſes of that which is unpleaſing or i7grate 
to the hearing, may receive light by that which is 
pleaſing and grateful to the fight. Bacan's Nat. HI. 

He gives no /rgrateful food. Miitun. 
To IN GRA TIA TE. v. 3. [in and gratia, La- 


Dryden, 


tin.] To put in favour; to recommend 


to kindneſs. It has 4vih before the per- 
ſon whoſe favour is ſought. 


Thoſe have been far from receiving the rewards 
of ſuch ingratiatings with the people. King Charice. 


Their managers make them fee armies in the alt, 


and give them their word, the more to ingratiate 

themſelves <vizh them, that they ſignify nothing le. 

than future flaughter and defolation. Addon. 

Politicians, who would rather Jugratlate them- 

| ſelves with their ſovereign than promote his real 

ſervice, accommodate his counſels to his inclinations. 

: Spactatcs. 

IN CRATTIT VDE. 2. J. [ingratizad:, French ; 

in and gratitnde,] Retribution of evil for 
good; unthankfulneſs. | 

Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 


7 


10e 


ING 


More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 


Than the ſea monſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Ingratitude is abhorred both by God and man, 

and vengeance attends thoſe that repay evil for good. 

EN ONS | L'Eftrarge. 

Nor was it with izgratitud? return d, | 

In equal fires the bliſsful couple burn'd ; 

One joy poſſeſs'd 'em both, and in one grief they 
mourn'd., Dryden. 
IGR E“DIENT. . /. | ingredient, French; in- 
grediens, 1 
1. Component part of a body, conſiſting 
of different materials. It is commonly 
uſed of the ſimples of a medicine. 

The ointment is made of divers /zgrodicrts, where- 
of the hardeſt to come by is the moſs upon the ſkull 
of a dead man unburied. Bacan s Natural Hiftory. 

So deep the pow'r of theſe ingredients pierc d, 
Ev'n to the inmoſt ſeat of mental ſight, 
That Adam, now enforc'd to ſhut his eyes, 

Sunk downy and all his ſpirits became entranc'd. 
| Milton. 

By this way of analyſis we may proceed from com- 
pounds to irgredients, and from motions to the forces 
producing them; and in general, from effects to their 
cavſes, and from particular cauſes to more general 
ones, till the argument end in the more general. 

Newton. 

I have often wondered, that learning is not thought 
a proper ingredient in the education of a woman of 
quality or fortune, Addiſon's Guardian. 

Parts,, knowledge, and experience, are excellent 
ingredients in a public character. Rogers, 

Water is the chief igredient in all the animal 

„ fluids and ſolids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. It is uſed by Temple with iuta, properly, 


but not according to cuſtom, | 
Spleen is a bad 7zgredient into any other diſtemper. 
f 5 L Temple. 
I'n6REs5s. 2, . [ingraſſus, Latin. ] Entrance; 
power of entrance; intromiſſion. 

All putrefactions come from the ambient body; 
either by ingreſs of the ſubſtance of the ambient 
body into the body putrefied; or elſe by excitation 
of the body putrefied by the body ambient. Bacon. 

Thcſe air-bladders, by a ſudden ſubſidence, meet 
again by the 7zgreſ5 and egreſs of the air. Arbuth, 

IxNGRE'SSION, 2. J. [ingreſſion, French; in- 
gie, Latin. ] The act of entering; en- 
trance. a | | 

The tire would ſtrain the pores of the glaſs too ſud- 

_ ecnly, and break it all in pieces to get ingrefior. 
Digty on Bodies. 


I * . . . ; 
INGUINAL. adj. [i:gnino!, French; inguen, 


Latin.] Belonging to the groin. 

The plague ſeems to be a particular diſeaſe, cha- 
7.Cteriſed with eruptions in buboes, by the inflam- 
mation and fuppuration of the axillary, inguinal, 
and other glands, | Arbuthnot, 

Tolxcu'Ly. v. a. [in and gulf.] 
1. To ſwallow upan a vaſt protundity. 
A river large | 2-0 
Pal 'd underneath Iugνj d. Milton. 
Caſt out from God, he falls 
Into utter darkneſs deep ingu/ph'd, Milton. 
Ihe river flows redundant; | 
Then rowling back, in his capacious lap 
Ingulfs their whole militia, quick immerſt. Philips. 
2. Lo caſt into a gulf. 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or 

not, weingut ourſelves into aſſured danger. Hav. 


% INR GITATE. v. a, [ingurgito, Lat.) 
Jo ſwallow down. | Die. 

NCURGITA'TION, z. J. [from ingurgitate. | 
The act of ſwallowing, 


NGU'STABLE. ad;. [ i2 and guſto, Latin. ]- 


Not perceptible by the taſte, 
As for their taſte, if the cameleon's nutriment be 


au, neither can the tongue be an inſtrument thereof; 


for the body of the element is /zgu/tuble, void of all 
lapidity, and without any action ot the tongue, is, by 
Te rough artery, or wizzen, conducted into the 


. Lupe, 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


ING 


lis, Lat.] Unſkilful; unready; unfit; 

unqualified, 

dwell in; to hold as a dweller. 

Not all are partakers of that grace whereby Chriſt 

inhabiteth whom he ſaveth. Hooker. 
They ſhall build houſes and iht them. 1/aiah. 


She ſhall be i7babited of devils. Baruch. 
To Inna'piT. v. 2. To dwell; to live. 
. Learn what creatures there inhabit. Milton. 


They ſay, wild beaſts inhabit here 
But grief and wrong ſecure my fear. 
INHa'BITABLE. ad;. [from inhabit.] 


1. Capable of affording habitation. 
The fixed ftars are all of them ſuns, with ſyſtems 
of izhabitab/le planets moving about them. Locke. 
2. [ Inbabitable, French, ] Incapable of in- 
habitants; not habitable ; uninhabitable. 


Not in uſe. 
The frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable. 
Inna'BITANCE. 2 . | from inhabit. ] Re- 


fidence of dwellers. 
So the ruins yet reſting in the wild moors, teſtify 
a former inbabitance. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
INHA“BITANT. z. /. from inhabit. | Dweller; 


one that lives or reſides in a place. 
In this place they report that they faw inhabi- 
tants, which were very fair and fat people. AZdbet. 
It the fervour of the fun were the ſole cauſe ot 
blackneſs in any land of negroes, it were allo reaton- 
able that inhabitants of the ſame latitude, ſubjected 
unto the ſame vicinity of the ſun, thould alto par- 


take of the ſame hue. Drown, 
For his ſuppoſed love a third 

Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 

And ſtands amaz'd to find his dear 

A wild inhabitant of th' air. Falter. 


What happier natures ſhrink at with affripht, 


The hard i:hadbirant contends is right. Pope. 
IxnaBirta'rion. 2. /. from inhabit. ] 
1. Habitation ; place of dwelling. 
| Univerſal groan, + | 
As if the whole i»hadbiration periſh'd. Milton. 


2. The act of inhabiting or planting with 
dwellings; ſtate of being inhabited. 

By knowing this place we thall the better judge 

of the beginning of nations, and of the world's 7- 

Habitation. | Raleigh. 
3. Quantity of inhabitants. 

We ſhall rather admire how the earth contained 

its ?nbabitation tl. an doubt it. Brown's Hagar Arm. 

INHa'BITER. 2. /. [from inhabit. | One 


that inhabits ; a dweller. | 
The ſame name is given unto the inlanders, or 
midland 7zhaditers, of this illand.. Brow. 
Woe to the inhadbiters of the earth, Rew. viii. 13. 
They ought to underſtand, that there is not only 
ſome inhabiter in this divine houle, but alſo ſome 
ruler. - Derham. 
To IN HAL E. v. g. [inhalo, Latin.] To 
draw in with air; to inſpire: oppoſed 
to exhale or expire. 
Martin was walking forth to iz4a/: the freſh breeze 
of the evening. Arbuthnit and Pope. 
But from the breezy deep the bleit Ihe 


The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale, Pope. 
There ſits the ſhepherd on the graſſy turt, 
Inhaling healthful the deſcending fun. Thomſen. 


InnaRMo'NIOUS. adj. | im and harmonious. | 


Unmuſical; not ſweet of ſound. 
Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his num- 
bers inbarmonicus, I could recommend tor the folt- 
- neſs and delicacy, but mutt decline for the looſengſe, 
of his thoughts, Felton. 
The identity of ſound may appear a little iure 
monigus, and ſhock the ear. Broome. 
To INHE'RE., v. 2. [inhæreo, Latin. ] To 


exiſt in ſomething elſe. 
For, nor in nothing, nor in things 


Inna'p1LE. adj. rpg French; inhabi- 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Extreme and ſcatter ing bright, can love inberes Donne. 


7e IN HA“BIT. v. 4. [habito, Latin.] To 


Haller. 


þ 


INH 


They do but inhere in their ſubject which ſup- 

ports them; their being is a dependence on a ſubject. 

Do: Digby on Bodies, 

Inaz'senT. adj. [| inherent, French; inhe- 
rens, Latin. ] | 

1. Exiſting in ſomething elſe, ſo as to be 


. © . 
inſeparable from it. 
| I will not do't, 
Left I ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth; 
And, my body's action, teach my mind 
A molt i2herent baſenels. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus,.. 
2. Naturally conjoined ; innate ; inborn, 

I mean not the authority which is annexed to 
your office: I ſpeak of that only which is inbora- 
and izherent to your perſon. Dryden's Juvenal. 

The power ot drawing iron is one of the ideas 
of a loadſtone; and a power to be ſo drawn is a 
part of the complex one of iron; which powers paſs- 
tor inherent qualities. Leckes 

Animal oil is various according to principles Ju- 
berent in it. Arbuthngt an Aliments,. 

They will be ſure to decide in favour of them- 
ſelves, and talk much of their iherexr right. Swift, 

The ideas of ſuch modes can no more be fub-- 
ſiſtent, than the idea of redneſs was juſt now found 
to be inherent in the blood, or that of whiteneſs in 
the brain, Bentley. 

The obligations we are under of diſtinguithing 
ourſelves as much by an izherent and habitual, as we 
are already diſtinguithed by an external and relative . 
holineſs. Bentley. 

Te INHERIT. v. g. [enheriter, French. } 
1. Jo receive or poſſeſs by inheritance. 

Treaſon is not inherited, my lord. Shakeſpeare 
Why, all delights are vain ; but that moſt vain, 
Which with pain purchaz'd doth i7herit pain. Shak. 

Prince Harry is valiant ; for the cold biood he did 
naturally inherit of his tather he hath, like lean, 
ſteril land, manured with excellent good ſtore of fer- 


tile therris, | Shakeſpeare. 
Bleſled are the meek, for they ſhall i26erit the 
earth. Matt, 


The ſon can receive from his father good things, 
without empire, that was veſted in him tor the good 
of others; and therefore the on cannot claim or i7- 
berit it by a title, which is iounded wholly on his 
own private good. Locke. 

We mut know how the fizt ruler, from whom 
any one claims, came by his authority, before we / 
can know who has a right to ſucceed him in it, and 
inherit it from him. Lockee- 

Unwilling to ſell an eftate he had ſome protect 
of iuberitiug, he formed delays... Adden.“ 

2. To poileſs; to obtain poſleſſion of: in- 
Shakeſpeare, Not uſed. 

He, that had wit, would ank that I had none, 
To buy io much gold under a tree, 

And never after to it it. Shakeſp., Titus And, 

INHERITABLE, ad. | from i:herit. | Vranſ- 
miſlible by inheritance ; obtainable by 
ſucceliton. 

A kind of izheritadle eſtate accrued unto them. 

Cari 

By the ancient laws of the realm, _ were not 
inheritable to him by deſcent. laywvard. 

Was the power the fame, and from the 1ame ori- 
ginal in Moſes as it was in David? And was it in- 
heritable in one and not in the other? Lecke. 

IXBERITAN CR. 2. J. from irherit.| 
1. Patrimony ; hereditary poſſeſlion. 

When the jon dies, let the inveritance. 

Deſcend unto the daughter. Shakefpeare*s Henry V. 

Is there yet any portion or in, or us in our 

' father's houſe ? Cen. xxxi. 14. 

Claim our jun 7rGerirance of od. 

O dear, unhappy babe! mult I bequeath thee 
Only a fad inveriiarce of woe ? 

Gods! crucl guis! can't all my pains atone, 


Unleſs they reach my infant's guiltlels head. Smith. 


2. ihe reception of poſſeiſion by hereditary 
„ | | 

Men are not proprietors of what they have merely 

ſor themieives, the chiudren have a title to patt of 

it, Which comes to be wiciy theirs, when death. 
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| Has put an end to their parents uſe of it; and this 
we call inheritance, Loc ke. 
3. In Shakeſpeare, poſſeſſion. 
You will rather ſhow our general lowts 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon them, 
For the inheritance of their loves, and Cd 
Of what that want might ruin. Shakeſp. Corlolanut. 
Innae'xITOR. 2. / [from Ar An heir; 
one who receives any thing by ſucceſſion. 
You, like a letcher, out of whoriſh loins, 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors. Shakeſpeare. 
The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie 
in this vox ; and muſt the irheritor himſelf have no 
more ? r pad 
Marriage without conſent of parents they do not 
make void, but they mul& it in the inheritors; for 
the children of ſuch marriages are not admitted to 
inherit above a third part of their parents inheri- 
tance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Ixnye'RtTRESS. . /. | from inheritor.] An 


heireſs; a woman that inherits. 

He hath given artificially ſome hopes to Mary 

Anne, inheritreſs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon. 
Frau RITRIX. z. . [from inberitor.] An 
heireſs. This is now more commonly 
uſed, though 7heritreſs be a word more 
analogically Engliſh. 
No feme 
Should be inheritrix in Salike land. Shakeſp. 
To IN HE(RSE U. g. [in and herſe.] To in- 
cloſe in a funeral monument. 

See, where he lies, Inherſed in the arms 
Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. Sha leſp. 

Ixnne'sion. 2 /. [inlaſio, Latin.] Inhe- 
rence; the ſtate of exiſting in ſomething 
elſe. | 

To IN IRB IT. v. a. | inhibeo, Latin; inhiber, 
French. ] | 

1. To reſtrain; to hinder; to repreſs ; to 
check. 

Holding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to ceaſe 
the hiccough ; and vinegar put to the noſtrils, or 
gargariſed, doth it alſo, for that it is aſtringent, 
and inhi6iteth the motion of the ſpirit. Bacon. 

The ſtars and planets being whirled about with 
great velocity, wouldTuddenly, did nothing irh167t it, 
be ſhattered in picces. Ray on the Creation, 

Their motions alſo are excited and inhibited, are 
"moderated and managed, by the objects without 
them. == 1 Bentley. 

2. o prohibit ; to forbid. 
All men were in4ibired by pioclamdtion, at the 
diſſolution, ſo much as to mention a parliament. 
Clarendon, 
Burial may not be ih:bired or denied to any one. 
Ayliffe. 

Tx871B1'TION. 2. J. [ inhibition, French; i- 
hibitio, Latin. ] 8 5 

1. Frohibition ; embargo. 

He might be judged to have impoſed an envious 
inbibition on it, becauſe himſelf has not ſtock enough 
to maintain the trade. Government of the Tongue. 

2. [In law.] 

Inbibiticn is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge 
from farther proceeding in the cauſe depending before 
him. Tahilitien is moſt commonly a writ iffuing 
out of a higher court Chriſtian to a lower and in- 
ferior, upon an appeal ; and prohibition out of the 
king's court to a court Chriſtian, or to an inferior 
temporal court. Cowell. 


To Inno'LD. v. a. [in and hold.] To have 
inherent; to contain in itſelf. 
It is diſputed, whether this light firſt created be 
the ſame which the ſun iz$-/detb and caſteth forth, 
or whether it had continuance any longer than till 
the ſun's creation. Raleigh. 
Inno'sr1TABLE. adj. [in and hoſpriable.] 
Affording no kindneſs or entertainment 
to ſtrangers, | 
All places elte 
Intoſpitable appear, and deſolate; 
Nor knowing us, nor Known. Milton. N 


INI 
lands, 


5 
Inno'serTABLY, adv. [from inhypitable, 
Unkindly to ſtrangers. 
Of gueſts he makes them ſlaves 
Inhoſpitably ; and kills their infant males. Milton. 


Inno'sPITABLENESS. Iz. J. [in and hoſpi- 

INHoSPITA'LITY.  tality ; inhoſpita- 
lite, Fr.] Want of hoſpitality ; want of 
courteſy to ſtrangers. 

INHU MAN. adj. ¶inbumain, French; in- 
humanus, Lat.] Barbarous ; ſavage; cruel ; 
uncompaſſionate. 

A juſt war may be proſecuted after a very unjuſt 
manner; by perfidious breaches of our word, by in- 
human cruelties, and by aſſaſſinations. Attervury. 

The more theſe praiſes were enlarged, the more 
inhuman was the puniſhment, and the ſufferer more 
innocent. 

Princes and peers attend ! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inbuman heart. Pope. 


IxRUNMA“NITT. 2. . [inhumanite, Fr. from 


rity. : 
"4 which lover hurts is !M7bumanity. Sidney. 
The rudeneſs of thoſe who muſt make up their 
want of juſtice with inAumanity and + "50 
ing Charles, 


Each ſocial feeling fell, 
And joyleſs inhumanity pervades, 
And petrifies the heart. 
Innv/MANLY. adv. [from inhuman.] Sa- 
vagely; cruelly ; barbarouſly. | 
O what are theſe 
Death's minitters, not men: who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men; and multiply 
Ten thouſand fold the fin of him who ſlew 
His brother ! ilton. 

I, who have eſtabliſhed the whole ſyſtem of all 
true politenefs and refinement in converſation, think 
myſelf moſt iabumanly treated by my e 

; : Soft. 

To IN HUM ATE. Tv. g. [inhumer, Fr. hums, 
To Innu'ME. Lat.] To bury; to 

inter. | | 

| Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of ſlain, 

Inhume the natives in their native plain. Pope's Od. 
To InjE'CT. v. a. ſixjectus, Lat.] 
1. To throw in; to dart in. 

Angels inject thoughts into our minds, and know 
our cogitations. Glanville, 

2. To throw up; to caſt up. 
Though bold in open field, they yet ſurround 
The town with walls, and mound 7zyef on * 
1 ope. 
Ix IEC TION. 2. fe [ixjection, Fr. ixjectio, 
Lat.] | 
r. The act of caſting in. nk. 

This ſalt powdered was, by the repeated injection 
of well-kindled charcoal, made to flaſh like melted 
nitre. = . Boyle, 

2. Any medicine made to be injected by a 
ſyringe, or any other inſtrument, into any 
part of the body. | Quincy. 


3. The act of filling the veflels with wax, 
or any other proper matter, to ſhew their 
ſhapes and ramitications, often done by 
anatomiſts. Quincy. 

IntMITABULITY. . . [from iuimitable. 

Incapacity to be imitated, 

Truths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſome un- 
derſtanding; or rather they are the ſame with that 
underſtanding itſelf, conſidered as variouſly repreſen- 
tative, according to the various modes of inf1itabi- 
Iii or participation. Nerris. 
IN1/MITABLE. adj. [inimitabilit, Lat. ini- 
mitable, Fr.] Above imitation; not to 
be copied. 


3 


Since tofz d from ſhores to ſhores, from lands to | 


inhuman.) Cruelty ; ſavageneſs ; barba- 


Inhoſpitable rocks, and barren ſands. Dryden's hes | 


Swift, | 


Thomſon's Spring. 


| 


The portal ſhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by ſhading pencil drawn. 
What is moſt excellent is mot inimitable, Hey 
And imitate the inimitable force. . 
Virgil copied the ancient ſculptors, in that Ii 
table deſcription of military fury in the temple of 
Jars. 5 : Addiſor, 
In1MITABLY, adj. [from inimitable.] In 
a manner not to be imitated; to à de. 
gree of excellence above imitation. 
A man could not have been always blind u ho thus 
inimitably copies nature. Pope's Eſſay on 11;ms.. 
Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, n 
Inimitably wrought with ſkill divine. 
Charms ſuch as thine, inimitably great. 
To Injo'tN. v. a. | enjuindre, 
Lat.] 
1. To command; to enforce by authority, 
See ExJolN. | | 
: Laws do not only teach what is- good, but th 
injoin it; they have in them a certain conſtrain; 


Ni tor. 


Fr. injungs, 


7 


y 
force. | hab 
This garden tend, our plzaſant taſk injoin'g, 
| Milts, 


2. In Shakeſpeare, to join. Not uſed. 
The Ottomites 
Steering with due courſe towards the iſle of Rhode; 
Have there %u d them with a fleet. Shak'ſtea:, 
IniquiTous. adj. | nique, Fr. frominiquir,, 
Unjuſt; wicked. | = 


Ss V. 1. J. [iniquitas, Lat. ininuit;, 
er.] 5 


1. Injuſtice; unrighteouſneſs. 

There is greater or leſs probability of an 111 
iſſue to a tedious war, according to the righteoul.;c.: 
or iniquity of the cauſe for which it was commence, 

: - Smalridge, 
2. Wickedneſs; crime. 
Want of the knowledge of God is the cauſę of 


all iniquity amongit men. Halber. 
Till God at laſt, 

Wearied with their ſaiguities, withdraw 

His preſence from among them. Milter. 


INITIAL. adj. | initial, Fr. initialis, from 
initium, Lat.] 
1. Placed at the beginning. 

In the editions, which had no more than the J. 
tial letters of names, he was made by keys to hurt 
the inoffenſive. Pape. 

2. Incipient; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the pre- 
ſervation of health, and cures many initial diſeaſes; 
but the toil of the mind deſtroys health, and ge- 
nerates maladies, | Harvey, 

The ſchools have uſed a middle term to exprets 
this affection, and have called it the initia/ fear of 
God. Rogers. 

To INITIATE. v. a. [initier, Fr. initio, Lat.) 
To enter; to inſtruct in the rudiments 
of an art; to place in. a new ſtate; to put 
into a new ſociety. 

Providence would only iritiate mankind into the 
uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reit to 

employ our induſtry. Mare Ant. againſt Atheiſm 

To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an 
ordinary {kill in the governour is enough, vcbe. 

He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before 
he was one and twenty, Spedator. 

No ſooner was a convert initiated, but, by an caly 
figure, he became a new man. Addiſer. 

To INIT TIAT E. v. 2. To do the firlt part; 


to perform the firſt rite. 
The king himſelf initiates to the pow'r, 
Scatters with quiv'ring hand the ſacred flour, 


And the ſtream ſprinkles. Pope's Odyſſey: 
In1'TIaTE. adj. [imitie, Fr. initiatu?, Lat.) 
Unpractiſed. | 


My ſtrange and ſelf-abuſe 
Is the initiate fear; that wants hard uſe: 
We're yet but young. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
In1T1arion. 2. fc [rnitiatio, Lat. from 
initiate, | The reception, admiſſion, ot 
entrance 


Pope. 
"aa 


N 


entrance of a new comer into any art or 
ſtate. 

The ground of initiating or entering men into 
Chriſtian life, is more ſummarily compriſed in the 
form of baptiſm, the ceremony of this initiation in- 
ſtituted by Chriſt. Hammond, 

Silence is the firſt thing that is taught us at our 
initiation into ſacred myſteries. Broome. 

Ixjucu'/NnDITY. 1. . [in and jucundity.] 
Unpleaſantneſs, | 
IxjJu/DICABLE. adj. [in and judico, Lat. 
Not cognizable by a judge. | 
Inj,uD1'CIAL., adj. [in and judicial, ] Not 
according to form of law. Did. 
Ixj vp CS IOus. adj, [in and judicious, ] Void 
of judgment; without judgment. Uſed 


both of perſons and things. 

A philoſopher would either think 3 jeſt, or 
very injudicious, if 1 took the earth for a body regu- 
lar in itſelf, if compared with the reſt of the uni- 
verſe. | Burnet. 

A ſharp wit may find ſomething in the wifeſt man, 
whereby to expoſe him to the contempt of injudicious 
people. Tillotſon. 

Isjup1'cioUSLY. adv. [from rinjudicious. | 
With ill judgment; not wiſely. 
Scaliger injudiciou/ly condemns this deſcription. 
Broome. 
Ixjv'x c ION. 2. . [from injoin; injunctus, 
injunctio, Latin.]! 
1. Command; order; precept. 
The inſtitution of God's law is deſcribed as being 
eſtabliſhed by ſolemn injunion. Hooker. 
My duty cannot ſuffer 
T' obey in all your daughter's hard commands; 
Though the. izjun&ion be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 
Shakeſp. 
For, ſtill they knew; and ought t' have ſtill re- 
member'd ; 
The high junction, not to taſte that fruit, 
Whoever tempted. Milton. 

The ceremonies of the church are neceſſary as 
the injun#ions of lawful authority, the practice of 
the primitive church, and the general rules of de- 
cency. South, 

2, [In law.] Izjan@ion is an interlocutory 
degree out of the chancery, ſometimes 
to give poſſeſſion unto the plaintiff for 
want of appearance in the defendants, 
ſometimes to the king's ordinary court, 
and ſometimes to the court- chriſtian, to 
ſtay proceeding. Canvel. 

To f NJURE. v. 4. [iaſurier, Fr. injuria, 

at.] f 

1. To hurt unjuſtly; to miſchief unde- 


ſerredly; to wrong. 
They ixjure by chance in a crowd, and without 
a deſign; then hate always whom they have once 
iured, | Temple. 
Forgiveneſs to the i»jur'd doth belong; 4 
at they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 
2. To annoy ; to affect with any inconve- 
nience. 
Leſt heat ſhould injrre us, his timely care | 
Hath unbefought provided. Milton, 
I'xjurer. x. . [from injure.) He that 
hurts another unjuſtly ; one who wrongs 
mother. 
Il deeds are well turn back upon their authors; 
Ard 'gainſt an injurer, the revenge is juſt. Ben Fon. 
Ide upright judge will countenance right, and 
diſcountenance wrong, whoever be the izjzrer or the 
: 1 Atterbury. 
N v RIOUS, adj. [from injury; injurins, 
at. inſurieux, French. ] _— 
. Unjuſt; invaſive of another's rights. 
Till the izjurious Roman did extort 


ws Tribute from us, we were frees Shakeſp. 


INK 
{njurious ſtrength would rapine till excuſe, 
By off ring terms the weaker muſt refuſe. Dryden. 
2. Guilty of wrong or injury. 
Yet beauty, though injurious, hath ſtrange power, 
After offence returning, to regain | | 
Love once poſſeſt. Milton's Agoniftes. 
3. Miſchievous ; unjuſtly hurtful. 
Our repentance is not real, becauſe we have not 
done what we can to undo our fault, or at leaſt to 
hinder the injurious conſequences of it from proceed- 


ing. . Tillotſon. 
4. DetraQtory; contumelious; reproachful ; 
wrongful. 


A priſon, indeed 7»jurious, becauſe a priſon, but 
elſe well teſtifying affection, becauſe in all reſpects 
as commodiaus as 2 priſon can be. Sidney. 

It is natural for a man, by directing his prayers 


to an image, to ſuppoſe the being he prays to repre- 


ſented by that image: which how injurious, how 
contumelious mult it be to the glorious nature of 
God? South. 

If injurious appellations were of any advantage 
to a cauſe, what appellations would thoſe deſerve 
who endeavour to ſow the ſeeds of ſedition? Sit. 

INJu'/siousLY. adv, | from injurious, | 
Wrongfully ; hurtfully with injuſtice, 
with contumely. 

Nor ought he to neglect the vindication of his 
character, when it is /zyurieufly attacked. 

Pope and Gay. 
Ixju'RIouUSNEsS. . /; [from injurious.] 
2 of being injurious. 
ome miſcarriages might eſcape, rather through 
ſudden neceſſities of ſtate, than any propenſity either 
to 7njuriouſneſs er oppreſſion. King Charles, 
INJURY. 2. / [injuria, Lat. injure, Fr.] 
1. Hurt without juſtice. 

The places were acquired by juſt title of victory; 
and therefore in keeping of them no izjzry was of- 
fered, Hayward. 

Riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs, 

And injury and outrage. Milton. 
2. Miſchief; detriment. 

Many times we do injury to a cauſe by dwelling 

upon trifling arguments. Watts's Logick, 


3. Annoyance. 
Great injuries mice and rats do in the fields. 
Martimer. 
4. Contumelious language; reproachful 16 
pellation. A French mode of ſpeech, 
not now in uſe. 

_ Caſting off the reſpects fit to be continued between 

great kings, he fell to bitter invectives againſt the 

French king; and ſpake all the injzries he could 

deviſe of Charles. Bacon, 
Ixju'sTICE., 2. /. [injuſtice, Fr. injuſtitia, 
Lat.] Iniquity; wrong. 

Cunning men can be guilty of a thouſand injuftices 
without being diſcovered, or at leatt without being 
puniſhed, Swift. 
INK. 2. /. [encre, Fr. inchioftro, Italian. 

1. The black liquor with which men write, 


Mourn boldly, my iz&; for while ſhe looks upon 
you, your blackneſs will thine. Sidney, 
O] ſhe's fallen | 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide ſea 
Hath drops too few to waſh her clean again. 
Like madmen they hurl'd ſtones and 1. 
Ben Jonſon. 


Shak, 


Intending to have try'd 
The filver favour which you gave, 
In iz the ſhining point I dy'd, 
And drench'd it in the fable wave. Naller. 
Vitriol is the active or chief ingredient in i, and 
no other ſalt will ſtrike the colour with galls. Brow. 
I have found pens blacked almott all over when I 
had a while carried them about me in a filver 224 
caſe . B 2 ve, p 


tings, and fo defaced them. Hobel J oc Foreſt. 
He that would live clear of envy muſt lay his anger 
upon his mouth, and keep his hand out of the 171 


The ſecretary poured the 1 box ali over the wri- 


INL 
T could hardly reſtrain them from throwing the 


ink bottle at one another's heads. Arbutbnot. 


2. Int is uſed for any liquor with whick 


they write: as, red in; green in. 

To Ix k. v. a. [from the noun.] To black 
or daub with ink as, his face is all over 
inked, | 

Inxno'sn. 2. /. [ink and Horn.] A portable 
caſe for the inſtruments of writing, com- 
monly made of horn. 

Bid him bring his pen and in&born to the jail ; we 
are now to examine thoſe men. Shakeſpeare 
Ere that we will ſuffer ſuch a prince 
To be difgrac'd by an inkhern mate, 
We, and our wives and children, all will fight. 


Shakeſp. 

What is more frequent than to ſay, a filver ink- 

horn 2 Grew. 

I'nxLE. 2. /. A kind of narrow fillet; a 
tape. 


[ncles, caddiſſes, cambricks, lawns : why he fongs 
them over as they were gods and goddeſſes. Shak. 
I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee: 
He wiſt not when the hempen ſtring I drew, 
Now mine I quickly doff of e blue. Gay's Paſt. 


Shinner from inklincken, to ſound within. 
This ſenſe is ſtill retained in Scotland: 
as, I heard not an inkling.] Hint; whiſ- 
per; intimation. a 


| Our buſineſs is not unknown to the ſenate: they 


have had ink/ing what we intend to do, which now 
we'll ſhew them in deeds. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 

We in Europe, notwithftanding all the remote 
diſcoveries and navigations of this Jait age, never 
heard of any of the leaſt ing or glimpſe of this 
iſland. Bacon's New Atlantis. 


the marquis of Newcaltle and young Hotham. 
Clarendon. 
Aboard a Corinthian vefſel he got an ink/irg 
among tl:e ſhip's crew of a conſpiracy. L' Eftrange. 
I'NEMAKER. . . [ink and mater, | 2 
who makes ink. 
Vxxy. adj. {from ink. ] 
1. Conſiſting of ink. 


England bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whoſe rocky ſhore beats back the envious ficge 
Of wat'ry Neptune, is bound in with ſhame, 
With 7i:4y blots and rotten parchment bonds, Shak.. 


2. Reſembling ink. ' 
The liquor preſently began to grow pretty clear 
and tranſparent, loſing its 77% biackneſs, Beyile. 
3. Black as ink. 
Is not alone my i cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of tolemn black, 
That can denote me trulg. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
INLAND. adj. [in and land.] Interior; 
lying remote from the ſea. þ 
In this wide i/7/and tea, that hight by name, 
The idle lake, my wan4'ring ſhip I row. Sperſe:. 
Goodly laws, like little iz/and ſeus, will carry 
even {hips upon their waters. Spenſer. 
An old religious uncle ol mine was, in his vouth,. 
an inland man. Shakeſpeare's Av yuu ine dt. 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as 2 king, 
Unul a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Fmpries itielf, as doth an iz/ard brook: 
Into the main of waters, Shakefp. Perch. Iyr. 
This perſon did publiſh a pamphlet printed in 
England for a general excile,. or inland duty. Swift, 
INLAND. z. / Interior or midland parts. 
Out of theſe {mall beginnings, gotten near to the 
mountains, did they ſpread themſelves into the in- 
land. Spenſer. 
They of thoſe marches ſhall defend 


The reſt were all 
Far to th! inland retir'd, about the walls 
Or Pandæmonium. Milon, 


INLAND ER. 7. J. | from inland. ] Dweller 


pot. L'Zirange. | 
| 


remote from the ſea, 


I'nxLING. 2. J. [This word is derived by 


They had ſome i»4/irg of ſecret meſſages between 


” 
PE” 


Our inland. from the piltering borderers. Shakeſpeare. 
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The ſame name is given unto the ülandert, oi 

midland inhabiters of this il und. Brown. 
To Inta'rtDATE. v. 4. [in and lupido, Lat.] 
To make ſtoney; to turn to ſtone. 

Some natural ſpring waters will Inlapidate wood; 
ſo that you ſhall ſee one piece of wood, whereof the 
part above the water ſhall continue wood, and the | 

part under the water ſhall be turned into a kind of 
gravelly ſtone. | | Bacon. 
To IxLa'y. wv. g. [in and lay.] 
1. To diverſify with different bodies in- 
ſerted into the ground or ſubſtratum. 
They are worthy 


To inlay heav'n with ſtars. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 


Look, how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick /-72id with patens of bright gold. Sp. 
A ſaphire throne, a, with pure | 
Amber, and colours of the ſhow'ry arch. Milton. 
The timber bears a great price with the cabinet- 
makers, when large, for iu . Aortimer. 
Here clouded canes *midit heaps of toys are found, 
And inlaid tweezer-caſes ſtrow the ground. Gay. 
2. o make variety by being inſerted into 
bodies; to variegate. 
Sea girt 1iles, 
That like to rich and various gems Zap | 
The unadorned boſom of the deep. Milton. 
Ixra'r. . . [from the verb.] Matter 
inlaid; wood formed to inlay. 
Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich zay, 
Broider'd the ground. Ailton. 
To IN LAW. v. a. [in and laav.] To clear 
of outlawry or attainder. 
It ſhould be a great inconeruity to have them to 
make laws, who themſelves were not ir/auqwed. 
Bacon. | 
TN ILE T. 2. / [in and let.] Paſſage; place 
of ingreſs; entrance. 
Doors and windows, fret of men and of light, 1 


couple together; I find their dimenſions brought un- 


der dne. | Notton. 
She through the porch and ie t of each ſenſe 

Dropt in ambroſial oils till the reviv'd. Milton, 
L defire any one to aſſign any ſimple idea, which 

is not reccived from one of theſe 7z:/crs. ac Re. 
A tine bargain indeed, to part with all our com- 


modiovs ports, which the greater the 7z/c? is are ſo 


much the better, tor the imagtuary pleaſure of a 
ſtreight thore. Bentley. 
Iulets amongſt broken lands and iſlands. Ellis. 
Ix'Ly. adj. [from n.] Interior; internal; 
ſecret. 
Did'ſt thou but know the 1 touch of love, 
Thou would'ſt as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, 
As ſeek to quench the tire of love with words. Shak. 
INI. v. adv. Internally; within; ſecretly ; 
in the heart. | +: 
Her heart with joy unwonted ily ſwell'd, 
As feeling wond*rous comfort in her weaker eld. 


Spenſer, 
I've inly wept, 
Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this. Shakeſpeare's Temp. 
Whereat he 1 rag'd, and as they talk'd, 
Smote him into the midriff with a ſtone, | 
"That beat out life. Milton. 
Theſe growing thoughts, my mother ſoon per- 
ceiving 
By words at times caſt forth, Iny rejoic'd. M:/tor. 
The ſoldiers thout around with gen'rous rage; 
He prais'd their ardor : iy pleas'd to fee 
His hoſt. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Tx MATE. . . [in and mate. ] 
[mates are thoſe that be admitted to dwell for 
their money jointly with another man, though in 
ſeveral rooms ot his manſion-houſe, paſſing in and 


out dy one door. Covell. 
So ſpake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd 

Ia ſerpent, inmate bad ! and toward Eve 

Addreſſed his way. Mi ton. 


There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation; and now grown, 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 
To ſtop their overgrowth, as inmate gueits 
Too numerous. 


| INN 


Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 
Secur'd from all approaches but a wife: 
If thence we fly, the cauſe admits no doubt, 
None but an inmate foe could force us out. Dryden. 
InmosT. ad;. [from i.] Deepeſt within; 
remoteſt from the ſurface. 
Tis you muſt dig with mattock and with 
And pierce the inmg centre of the earth. 
- Riſing ſighs and falling tears, 
That ſhow tooawell the warra deſires, 
The ſilent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my 7ms/t vitals prey, | 
And melt my very ſoul away. Addifon on Italy 
Comparing the quantity of light reflected from the 
ſeveral rings, 1 found that it was moſt copious from 
the firſt or um, and in the exterior rings became 
leſs and leſs. Newton. 
He ſends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 
Through all their 72-94 hollow caves reſound. Pope. 
I got into the inme/? court. Gulliver's Travels. 


INN. u. /. inn, Saxon, a chamber.) 


1. A houſe of entertaiment for travellers. 
How all this is but a fair 7», 
Of fairer gueſts which dwell within. Sidney. 
Palmer, quoth he, death is an equal doom 
To good and bad, the common 77 of reit; 
But, after death, the trial is to come, 
When beſt ſhall be to them that lived beſt. Fairy Q. 
Now day is ſpent, 
Therefore with me ye may take up your 77. | 
Fairy Queen. 
The Weſt, that glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day, 
Nou ſpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely n. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Like pilgrims to th' appointed place we tend; 
The world's an iu, and death the journey's end. 
| Dryden. 
One may learn more here in one day, than in a 
year's rambling from one 777 to another. Locke. 


2. A houſe where ſtudents were boarded 
and taught: whence we ſtill call the col- 
leges of common law 75 of court. 

Go ſome and pull down the Savoy; others to the 
inns of courts: down with them all. Shaxeſp. 

3. It was anciently uſed for the town houſes 
in which great men reſided when they at- 
tended the court. 

To INN. v. 2. [from the noun.] To take 
up temporary lodging, | 

In thyſelf dwell ; 
Inn any where: continuance maketh hell. Denne. 

To INN. v. a To houſe; to put under 


cover. | 
He that ears my land, ſpares my team, and gives 
me leave to in the crop. Sap. 
Howſoe ver the laws made in that parliament did 
bear good fruit, yet the ſubſidy bare a fruit that proved 
harſh and bitter, all was ine d at laſt into the king's 
barn. Bacen's Henry VII. 
Mow clover or rye-graſs, and make it fit to i. 


NNAN ATortimer. 

I? A 'E, . . - n 

INNA'TED. adj. [ inn#, Fr, innatus, Lat. | 

1. Inborn; ingenerate; natural; not ſu- 
peradded; not adſciĩtitious. [nnated is 
not proper. 

The Druinian hath been cried up for an i7nrated 
integrity, and accounted the uprighteſt dealer on 
earth, Heowel. 

With eloquence te his tongue was arm'd ; 
Though harih the precept, yet the people charm'd. 

| : Dteyden. 

2. Innate is uſed in the following paſſage 

for inherent. Iunate in perſons, inherent 
in things. 

Mutual gravitation, or ſpontaneous attraction, 
cannot poſſibly be innate and effential to matter. 


de, 
Gale. 


Ix x A “TEN ESS. 2. . [from ixnate.] The 
quality of being innate. . 
IN x AVIGABLE. di. ——— Lat. ] 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
; 


| Not to be paſſed by failing. 


Bentley. 


INN 


If you fo hard a toil will undertake, 
As twice to pals th' 7zzawvigable lake. 4 
J a; f. . _ . Qt, 
NNER, adj. [from i.] Interiour; not 
outward. I 
But th' elfin knight with wonder all the way 
Did feed his eyes, and fill'd his inner thought. 
n ene. 
This attract the ſoul, 
Governs the inner man, the nobler part; 
That other o'er.the body only reigns. Millor 2 
Many families are effabliſhed in the Weſt Ii 


Aae 
Lies, 


and ſome diſcovered in the #xzer parts of America, 1 
| 7 Addifon's Spe@ary, I 
The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which ;; 
to be underitood only of the outer part; for the i», 
part, whereof the papillæ are compoſed, is muſce 3; 
: : : Grew, ; 
Thos, ſeiz'd with ſacred fear, the monarch pray d, 2 
hen to his Juner court the gueſts convey'd, Ve 
INNERMOST. adj. [from funer. Tt ſeem; 3 
leſs proper than unt. Remoteſt from [ 
the outward part. ; 
The reflected beam of light would be fo bro:{ A 
the diitance of fix feet from the ſpeculum, where the 
rings appeared, as to obſcure one or tio of the 5. 
nermaſt rings. | Newror, 1 
. , 
IxNNHO'LDER. 2. /. [inn and Hold.] A man ; 
who Keeps an inn; an innkeeper, 
I'nxixcs. z. J. Lands recovered from the 
ſea * ; An 5 : 
Ix NK ECE PER. z. /. [inn and keeper.) One I: 
who keeps lodgings and proviſions for 
the entertainment of travellers. 
Clergymen mult not keep a tavern, nor a judge 
be an /mrmkeeper. Taylor's Rule of living big. | 
A factious innkeeper was hanged, drawn, 2:4 | 
quartered. Addiſon's Freebie, 
We were not fo inquiſitive about the inn as the . 57 
tec per; and provided our landlord's principles were 
ſound, did not take any notice of the ſtaleneſs of tis 
proviſions. Addiſi. I, 
I'NNOCENCE. | 2. J. ¶ iunocence, Fr. in: 
I'nxocency. j centia, Lat.] 
1. Purity from injurious action; untainted . 
integrity. 5 
Simplicity and ſpotleſs 7zyocerrce. Milter. ; 
What comfort does overflow the devout ſoul, trom 4 
a conſciouſneſs of its own lanoceuce and integrity! 4 
| | Tillalſir. 
2. Freedom from guilt imputed. A 
It will help me nothing 2 
To plead mine i7z2cer:ce; for that dye is on me p 
Which makes my whit'ſt part black. Shas:ſ7, l 
It truth and upright Innen y fail me, a 7 * 
I'll to the king my maſter. : Shateſp. Il. 1* , N. 
3. Harmleſsneſs; innoxiouſneſs. a 
The air was calm and ſerene; none of thoſe ta- 0 
multuary mations and conflicts of vapours, which 
the mountains and the winds cauſe in ours: tus by 
ſuited to a golden age, and to the firſt 77750701 o In 
nature. : Burnet's The: "Yo 
4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome a 
degree of weakneſs. 6 
I urge this childhood proof, 3 5 th 
Becauſe what follows is pure iunocence. Shaeſpe:ss pa 
We laugh at the malice of apes, as well as at A 
the 7275cence of children. Terre. Inx 
INNOCENT. adj. [innoceut, Fr. ines: 10 
Lat.] : : 5 I, 4 
1. Pure from miſchief. 
Something Bi: A 
Vou may deſerve of him through me and wildem, | 
To offer up a weak, poor, inrocert dab, gs pet 
T' appeaſe an angry god. Sbateſp. . eo 
Sid; 3% WI 


* Wreck dn innocent frail man his loſs. 4 


2. Free from any particular guilt, 
Good madam, keep yourſelf within yourſe!'; 5 
The man is innocent. Shakefſp, Ant. and Cie. 
The peaſant, inrscent of all theſe ills, | 
With cwoked: ploughs the fertile fallows tils s 
And the round year with daily labour fills. PB 


ko 
4 


3. Unhurtful; harmleſs in effects. 
| : 


. flea Ne 4 2 N e * 3 4 * 


INN 


| The we : 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. 

IN NO” ENT. 2. J. 

1. One free from guilt or harm. 
So pure an innocent as that ſame lamb. Fairy Q, 
Thou haſt kill'd the ſweeteſt innocent, 

That e'er did lift up eye. Shakeſp. Othello. 

If murth'ring Ianocents be executing, 

Why, then thou art an executioner. Shakeſp, H. VI. 

2. A natural; an ideot. 

Innccents are excluded by natural defects. Hooker, 

I'8NOCENTLY. adv. | from innocent.] 

1. Without guilt. 

The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf 
innocently and eaſily, while the ambitious man at- 
tempts to pleaſe others ſinfully and difficultly. South. 

2. With fimplicity ; with fillineſs or im- 
rudence. 

3. Without hurt, | 
Balls at his feet lay iznocertly dead. Cowley, 

INNO'CUOUS. adj. | innocuns, Lat.] Harm- 

leſs in effects. 

The moſt dangerous poiſons, ſkilfully managed, 
may be made not only #xnocaxrs, but of all other 
medicines the moſt effectual. Grew. 

Is xo'cuoUsLY. adv. [ from innocuous. ] 

Without miſehievous effects. 

Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conſtitu- 
tion, do innocuoufly feed upon hellebore, or rather 
ſometimes but medically uſe the ſame. Brown, 

In xo'C U0USNESS. 2. /. | from innocuons. | 

Harmleſſneſs. | 

The blow which ſhakes a wall, or beats it down, 
and kills men, hath a greater effect on the mind 
than that which penetrates into a mud wall, and 
doth little harm; for that immocuouſneſs of the effect 
makes, that, although in itſelf it be as great as the 
other, yet *tis little obſerved. Digby on Bodies. 

To INNOVATE. v. a. [ innever, Fr. in- 

20040, Lat.] | 

1. To bring in ſomething not known be- 

fore. 

Men purſue ſome few principles which they have 
chanced upon, and care not to izz9vate,which draws 
unknown inconveniencies. Bacon. 

Former things 
Are et aſide like abdicated kings; 
And every moment alters what is done, 
And innovates ſome a till then unknown, Dryd 

Every man cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt pedantry 

and poetry ; every man therefore is not fit to i7::owate. 
, i _ Dryden, 

2, To change by introducing novelties, 
From his attempts upon the civil power, he pro- 

ceeds to innovate God's worſhip. outh, 

INNOVATION. 2. /. innovation, Fr. from 


Pope. | 


innovate. ] Change by the introduction 


of novelty. 

The love of things ancient doth argue ſtayedneſs ; 
but levity and want of experience maketh apt into 
innovations. Hooker. 

It were good that men in innovations would follow 
the example of time itſelf, which indeed innovateth 
greatly, but quietly and by degrees. Bacon , Eſſays. 

Great changes may be made in a government, yet 
the form continue ; but large intervals of time muſt 

aſs between every ſuch innovation, enough to make. 
it of a piece with the conſtitution. | Swift, 
Inxova'Tor, 2. J. [innovateur, Fr. from 
innovate.] 
1. An introductor of novelties. 

I attach thee as a traiterous innovator, 

A foe to th* publick weal. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

He that will not apply new remedies, muſt ex- 
pect new evils; for time is the greateſt inmowator : 
and it time of courſe alter things to the worſe, and 
witdom and council ſhall not alter them to the bet- 
ter, what ſhall be the end? Bacon's Eſſays. 

2, One that makes changes by introducing 
novelties, 

He counſels them to deteſt and perſecute all inno- 
Vators of divine worſhip. South. 


I. N O 


1, Free from miſchievous effects. 
Innoxious flames are often ſeen on the hair of 
men's heads and horſes' manes. Digby. 
We may ſafely uſe purgatives, they being benign, 


Sent by the better genius of the night, 
Innoxious gleaming on the horſe's mane, 
The meteor ſits. 

2. Pure from crimes. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage, | 
The good man walk'd innoxious through his age. 

P Opec. 
In no'xtousLY. adv. [from innoxious.] 

1. Harmleſsly; without harm done. 

2. Without harm ſuffered, 

Animals, that can irnexiou/ly digeſt theſe poi- 
ſons, become antidotal to the poiſon digeſted. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Inxno'xtousNEss. #. . [from innoxious.] 
Harmleſſneſs. 

Ix x ux DO. u. /. [innuendo, from iunuo, 
Latin.] An oblique hint. 

As if the commandments, that require obedience 
and forbid murder, were to be indicted for a libellous 
innuendo upon all the great men that come to be con- 
cerned. L' Eftrange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary 
errand, owns it a marriage by an innuendo, Dryden. 

Purſue your trade of ſcandal-picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken; 

Your innuendoes, when you tell us, 

That Stella loves to talk with fellows. Sift. 
INNu'MERABLE. adj. [innumerable, Fr. in- 

numerabilis, Lat.] Not to be counted for 

multitude. | 

Lou have ſent izxwmerable ſubſtance 

To furniſh Rome, and-to prepare the ways 

You have for dignities. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Cover me, ye pines, 
Ye cedars! with innumerable boughs 


In lines, which appear of an equal length, one 
may be longer than the other by innumerable _ 
OCKE, 
InNu'MERABLY. adv. [from innumerable.] 
Without number. 
Innu/MEROUS. adj. [innumerus, Lat.] Too 
many to be counted. 
*Twould be ſome ſolace yet, ſome little chearing, 
In this cloſe dungeon of innumerous boughs. Milton. 
I take the wood, 
And in thick ſhelter of iu: m rug boughs, 
Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows. Pope's Odyſ/. 
To INo'CULATE. v. 2. [ inoculo, in and oculus, 
Lat.] To propagate any plant by inſert- 
ing its bud into another ſtock; to prac- 


tiſe inoculation, See Ix oc uLATION. 
Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraff, how to inoculate. May's Virgil. 
Now is the ſeaſon for the budding of the orange- 
tree: inoculate therefore at the commencement of 
this month. Evelyn. 
But various are the ways to change the ſtate, 
To plant, to bud, to gratt, to inoculate. Dryden. 
To Ino'cuLaTE. v.a To yield a bud to 


another ſtock. 
Virtue cannot ſo inoculate our old ſtock, but we 
ſhall reliſh of it. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Thy ſtock is too much out of date, 


For tender plants t'incculate. Cleaveland, 
Where lilies, in a lovely brown, | 
Inoculate carnation. Cleavcland. 


Ixocurla'rion, mf. [inoculatio, Lat. from 
inoculate. | 

1. Inoculation is practiſed upon all ſorts of 
ſtone fruit, and upon oranges and jaſ- 
mines. Chuſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock ; 
then with your knife make an horizontal 
cut croſs the rind of the ſtock, and from 
the middle of that cut make a flit down- 
wards about two inches in length in the 


} 5 P 
INNO'XIOUS. adj. C innexius, Lat.] 
Vo. . I, | | 


form of a T; but be careful not to cut | 


and of innoxious qualities. Brown's Pulgar Errours. | 


Thomſon's Autumn. | 


Hide me where I may never ſee them more. Milton. 


NO 
too deep, leſt you wound the ſtock : then 
having cut off the leaf from the bud, leav- 
ing the footſtalk remaining; make a croſs. 
cut about half an inch below the eye, 
and with your knife lit off the bud, with 
part of the wood to it. This done, with 
your knife pull off that part of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, obſerving 
whether the eye of the bud be left to it 
or not; for all theſe buds which loſe their 
eyes in ſtripping are good for nothing: 
then raiſing the \ Hr of the ſtock, thruſt 
the bud therein, placing it ſmooth be- 
tween the rind and the wood of the ftock ; 
and ſo having exactly fitted the bud to 
the ſtock, tie them cloſely round, taking 
care not to bind round the eye of the 
bud. - Miller. 
In the ſtem of Elaiana they all met, and came to 
be +2 ering all upon one ſtock, moſt of them b 
inoculation, Hower. 
2. The practice of tranſplanting the ſmall- 
pox, by infuſion of the matter from ripen- 
ed puſtules into the veins of the unin- 
fected, in hopes of procuring a milder ſort 
than what frequently comes by infection. 
| Duincy. 
It is evident, by in-c/ation, that the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity of the matter, mixed with the blood, produceth 
the diſeaſe.” Fee. 
IxocuLaſtor. 2. /. [from inaculate.] 
1. One that practiſes the inoculation of 
trees. 
2. One who propagates the ſmall- pox by 
| inoculation, 
Had John a Gaddeſden been now living, he 
would have been at the head of the inoculators. 
Freind's Hiſt. of Phyfick. 
Ino'DoRATE. adj. [in and adoratus, Lat.] 
Having no ſcent. 
Whites are more inodorate than flowers of the ſame 
kind coloured. Bacon's Natural Hifzory. 
Ino'oRous. adj. | inodorus, Lat.] Wanting 
ſcent; not affecting the noſe. 
The white of an egg is a viſcous, unactive, inſi- 
pid, inodorous liquor. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Ixorre'nsive. 2 and offenſive. | 
1. Giving no ſcandal; giving no provoca- 
tion. | 
A ſtranger, inoffen/zve, unprovoking. Fleetwood. 
However ineffenfive we may be in other parts of 
our conduct, if we are found wanting in this trial of 
our love, we ſhall be diſowned by God as traitors. 
| | | Rogers, 
2. Giving no uneaſineſa; cauſing no terror. 
Should infants have taken offence at any thing, 
mixing pleaſant and agreeab!e appearances with it, 
mult be uſed, till it be grown hene to _ . 
ac le. 
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3. Harmleſs; hurtleſs; innocent. 
For drink the grape | 
She cruſhes, inoffenfive molt. Aſilton. 

With whate er gall thou ſet'ſt thyſelf to write, 

Thy ingfferfive ſatires never bite. Dryden. 
Hark, how the cannon, ineenſive now, 

Gives ſigns of gratulation. Phillipss 

4. Unembarraſſed ; without ſtop or ob- 

ſtruction. A Latin mode of ſpeech. 

From hence a paſſage broad, 
Smooth, eaſy, inoffenfrve, down to hell. Milton. 
Ix OPP“ NSIV ELV. adv. | from in:fer/ive.] 
_ Without appearance of hacm; without 

harm. | : 
IxorrPNSIVEN ESS. . . [from imoffenfiee.] 
Harmleſſneſs; freedom from appearance 
of harm. A 
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Inore1'cious, adj. | in and Miau] No 
6 P civil; 


—— — — 
e ; 


INQ 
civil; not attentive to the accommoda- 
tion of others. 
Ino'er1NATE. adj. [ inopinatus, Lat. inopine, 
Fr.] Not expected. 
InoerorRTU'NE. adj. ¶ inopportunus, Lat.] 
Unſeaſonable ; inconvenient. 
InNo'RDINACY. 2. /. [from inordinate.] Ir- 
regularity ; diſorder. It is ſafer to uſe 
inordination. | 
They become very ſinful by the exceſs, which 
were not ſo in their nature: that inordinacy ſets 


them in oppoſition to God's deſignation. 
Government of the Tongue. 


IxoR DIN ATE. adj. [iz and ordinatus, Lat.] 


+ Irregular; diſorderly; deviating from 
Theſe people were wiſely brought to allegiance ; 
but being ſtraight left unto their own izordinate life, 
they forgot what before they were taught. pen ſer. 
| Thence raiſe 
At laſt diſtemper'd, diſcontented thoughts; 
Vain hopes, vain arms, inordinate deſires, 
Blown up with high conceits engend'ring pride. 
Milton. 
From inordinate love and vain fear comes all un- 
quietneſs of ſpirit. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Ixo'RDINATELY. adv. from inordinate. | 
| Irregularly ; not rightly. 
As ſoon as a man detires any thing inordirately, 
he is preſently diſquieted in himſelf. Taylor. 
Ino'RDINATENESS. z./. [from inordinate.| 
Want of regularity ; intemperance of any 
kind. 
IN ORD NATION. . . [from inordinate. | 
Irregularity; deviation from right. 
Schoolmen and caſuiſts, having too much philo- 
ſophy to clear a lye from that intrinſick in: dination 
and deviation from right reaſon, inherent in the 
nature of it, held that a lye was abſolutely and 
univerſally ſinful. South, 
IxorRGa'nICAL. adj. [in and organical. | 
Void of organs or inſtrumental parts. 
We come to the loweſt and the moſt 7zorganical 
parts of matter. | 
To Ino'sCULATE. L. z. [in and ofculum, 
Lat.] To unite by appoſition or contact. 
This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched by 
inoſculating with nerves. Derham's Phyſico- Theol. 
IxoscuLa'TION. 2. /. [from inofculatee | 
Union by conjunction of the extremities. 
The almoſt infinite ramifications and inoſculatiors 
of all the ſeveral ſorts of veſſels may euſily be detected 
dy glaſſes. : | Ray. 
I'SQUEST. x. /. | enquefle, French; inguifitio, 
= Latin. ] 2 
1. Judicial enquiry or examination. 
What confuſion of face ſhall we be under, when 
that grand inqueſt begins; when an account of our 
opportunities of doing good, and a particular of our 
uſe or miſuſe of them, is given in ? Atterbury. 
2. [In law.] The vpn of jurors, or by 
Jury, is the moſt uſual trial of all cauſes, 


both civil and criminal; for in civil | 


- cauſes, after proof is made on either ſide, 
ſo much as each part thinks good for 
himfelf, if the doubt be in the fact, it is 

. referred to the diſcretion of twelve indif- 


' ferent men, impanelled by the ſheriff; | 


and as they bring in their verdict ſo judg- 
ment paſſes: for the judge faith, the jury 
finds the fact thus; then is the law thus, 
and ſo we judge. a Cawel, 
3. Enquiry ; ſearch; ſtudy. 
This is the laborious and vexatious inguef? that 
the ſoul muſt make after ſcience. Seuth. 


InqQui'ETUDE. 2. . [inguietude, Fr. inquie- 
tudo, inguietus, Lat.] Diſturbed ſtate; 
want of quiet; attack on the quiet. 


þ 


, 


an 
Having had ſuch experience of his fidelity and ob- 
ſervance abroad, he found himſelf engaged in hanour 


to ſupport him at home from any farther inguietude. 
Motton. 


Iron, that has ſtood long in a window, being 


thence taken, and by a cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind of inguietude and diſcontentment till it attain 


the former poſition. Motlon. 
The youthful hero, with returning light, 
Roſe anxious from th' inguietudes of night. Pope. 


To INQUINATE. v. a. [inquino, Lat.] To 
pollute ; to corrupt. 5 
An old opinion it was, that the ibis feeding upon 
ſerpents, that venomous food ſo inguinated their oval 
conceptions, that they ſometimes came forth in ſer- 
pentine ſhapes. : Brewn. 
InQuina'TION. 2. /. [imquizatio, Lat. from 
inguinate.] Corruption; pollution. 


Their cauſes and axioms are ſo full of imagina- 


tion, and. ſo infected with the old received theories, 
as they are mere inquinations of experience, and 
concoct it not. | Beacon, 
The middle action, which produceth ſuch im- 
perfect bodies, is fitly called by ſome of the an- 
cients inguiration, or inconcoction, which is a kind 
of putrefaction. Bacon, 
INQUI'RABLE. adi. [from inquire.] That 
of which inquiſition or inqueſt may be 
made. 
To INQUIRE. v. 2. [enguirer, French; in- 
guiro, Lat.] 


1. To aſk queſtions; to make ſearch; to | 


exert curioſity on any occaſion : with of 
before the perſon aſked.  _ 
You have oft inguir'd | 
After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
We will call the damſel, and inguire at her mouth. 
Ger. 
Herod inquired of them diligently. Matth. 
They began to inquire among themſelves, which 
of them it was that ſhould do this thing ? 
5 | TY Luke, xxii. 23. 
He ſent Hadoram to king David, to ire of his 
welfare. 1 Chron, xviil. 10. 
It is a ſubject of a very noble inquiry, to irquire 


of the more ſubtile perceptions; for it is another | 
Bacon, | 


key to open-nature, as well as the houſe, 
2. It is uſed with in!9 when ſomething is 
already imperfectly known. 


It may deſerve our beſt {kill to /7grire into thoſe 

rules, by which we may guide our judgment. South. 
The ſtep-dame poiſon for the ſon prepares; 

The ſon inquires into his father's years. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes with of _ 

Under their grateful ſhade Æneas ſat ; 

His left young Pallas kept, fix'd to his ſide, 

And oft of winds irguir'd, and of. the tide, 


Dryd An. | 


4. With after when ſomething is loſt or 
miſſing; in which caſe for is likewiſe 
uſed, 

Inquire for one Saul of Tarſus. Acts, ix. 11. 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are marching under a guide that will miſlead 
them, than he that is likelier to be prevailed on te 
inquire after the right way. Locke. 

5. With about, when fuller intelligence is 
deſired, 


. 

To thoſe who inguired about me, my lover would | 

anſwer, that I was an old dependent upon his 3091. 
ift 


Swi 
6. To make examination. 
Awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate: 
He hears and judges each committed crime, 
Inguires into the manner, place, and time. Dryden, 
To INQUIRE. vv. @. 


1. To aſk about; to ſeek out: as, he inquired | 


the way. | | 
2. To call; to name. Obſolete. 


Canute had his portion from the reſt, 


G „„ — : 
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IN N Q 
Tbe which he call'd Canutium, for his hire, 
Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire, 
: : Spenſer, 
3. It is now more commonly written en- 
' guire. 
INQUIRER. x. J. [from inquire.) 
1. Searcher; examiner; one curious and 
inquiſitive. 
| What ſatisfaction may be obtained from thoſs 
violent diſputers, and eager ingquirers into what d 
ol the month the world began? Brown's Vulg, Err. 
What's good doth open to th' ingairers ſtand, 
And itſelf offers to th* accepting hand. Dexbamn, 
— Superficial inguirers may fatisfy themſelves that 
the parts of matter are united by ligaments, 


* 


| 


This is a queſtion only of inguirers, not diſput 
who W nor 3 6 Locke 
Late inguirers by their glaſſes find, | 
That ev'ry inſect of each different kind, 
In its own egg, chear'd by the ſolar rays, 
Organs involv'd and latent life diſplays. Blackmore, 
2. One who interrogates ; one who queſ. 


tions. 


InqQu1'RY. 2. , [from we} 
1. Interrogation; ſearch by queſtion. 

The men which were ſent from Cornelius had 
made inquiry for Simon's houſe, and ſtood before 
the gate. : Acts. 

2. Examination; ſearch. 

This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in inquiries 
after philoſophical knowledge, and in controverſies 
about truth. Locke. 

As to the inquiry about liberty, I think the 
queſtion is not proper, whether the will be free, but 
whether a man be free? 
I have been engaged in phyſical inquiries. Locle. 

It is a real inquiry, concerning the nature of a 
bird, or a bat, to make their yet imperfect ideas of 
it more complete. Locle. 
Judgment or opinion, in a remoter ſenſe, may be 


ö 


makes an exact inquiry into any cauſe. Grew, 


ſitio, Latin. ] 
1. Judicial inquiry. 
When he maketh 7inquifition for blood, he re- 
membereth them : he torgetteth not the cry of the 


humble. - Pf. ix. 12. 
When 7i:qui/ition was made of the matter, it was 
found out. Eſtb. ii. 23. 


With much ſeverity, and ſtrict ingui/tion, were 
puniſhed the adherents and aiders of the late rebels. 
| 8 Bacon Henry VII. 
Though it may be impoſſible to recollect every 
failing, yet you are fo far to exerciſe an ingujſitiun 
upon yourſelf, as, by obſerving leſſer particulars, you 
may the better diſcover what the corruption of your 
nature ſways you to. 8 Tayior. 
By your good leave, . 
Theſe men will be your judges : we muſt ſtand 
The inguiſition of their raillery 
On our condition. 
2. Examination; diſcuſſion. 
We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of | 
an exact ingqui/ilion.. Bacon's Natural Hiſicry 
3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in 
matters criminal, by the office of the 
judge. oel. 
4. The court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries 
ſubje& to the pope for the detection of 


hereſy. 
One kiſs of her's, and but eighteen words, 
Put quite down the Spaniſh irguifition. 


Southere, 


orbet, 


mb eto adj. | inquiſitus, Latin.) 


Curious; buſy in ſearch; active to pry 
into any thing: with about, after, into, 
or of, and ſometimes 75. 

My boy at eighteen years became ingui/itive 
After his brother. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errour! 


This. idleneſs, together with fear of imminent 
miſchiefs, have been the cauſe that the Iriſh were 
ever the molt inguifitive people after * of any 

ies. 


nation in the world. 


He 


Clanville's Scepſſt. 


Lace. 


called invention: as when a judge or a phyſician 


InNquis1'TION. 2. /. ¶inguiſition, Fr. inqui- 


In 
In 


„„ ka. JA 


1 
He is not Ingulftive into the reaſonableneſs of 


indifferent and innecent commands. Taylor, 

It can be no duty to write his heart upon his 
forchead, and to give all the izquitive and malicious 
world a ſurvey of thoſe thoughts, which is the prero- 


gative of God only to know. South. 
Hlis old 2 ſire, 
Trnquifitive of fights, ſtill longs in vain 3 
Id 20 him in the number of the ſlain. Dryden. 
Then what the Gallick arms will do, 
Dryden. 


Art anxiouſly inguifitive to know. 

A Dutch a en entertaining the king of 
Siam with the particularities of Holland, which he 
was i7guifitive after, told him that the water would, 
in cold weather, be fo hard that men 1 
1 Le. 


= . 
The whole neighbourhood grew inguiftive after 


my name and character. Addiſon's Spectator. 
A wiſe man is not inguiftive about things imper- 
tinent. | Broome, 


They cannot bear with the impertigent queſtions 
of a young inguiſitive and ſprightly genius. 
| F "3 El Watts on the Mind. 
IsqQur1's1TIVELY. adv. | from inquifitive, | 
With curiofity ; with narrow ſcrutiny. 
Inqu1's1TIVENESS. 2. . [from inquifitive- 
ze/s.] Curioſity ; diligence to pry into, 
things hidden. 
Though he thought inquiftiveneſs an uncomely 
gueſt, he could not but alk who ſhe was. Sidney. 
Heights that ſcorn our proſpect, and depths in 
which reaſon will never touch the bottom, yet ſurely 
the pleaſure ariſing from thence is great and noble; 
for as much as they afford perpetual matter to the 
 inquifitiveneſs of human reaſon, and ſo are large 
enough for it to take its full ſcopes and range in. 
South's Sermons. 
Providence, delivering great concluſions to us, de- 
ſigned to excite our curioſity and ingui/tiveneſs after 
the methods by which things were brought 1 paſs. 
urnet. 


Curioſity in children nature has provided, to re- 


move that ignorance they were born with; which, 


without this buſy inguifitiveneſs, will make them 
dull. | | Locke, 
Inqui'sITOR. 2. J. [inguiſitor, Latin; in- 
quiſiteur, Fr.] | 
1, One who examines judicially. | 
In theſe particulars I have played myſelf the in- 
quiſitor, and find nothing contrary to religion or 
manners, but rather medicinable. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Minos, the ſtrict i79uifitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes with his aſſeſſors hears. 
Dryden. 
2. An officer in the popiſh courts of inqui- 
ſition. EP | | 
To IX RAIL. v. a. [ia and rail.] To in- 
cloſe with rails. | 
In things indifferent, what the whole church doth 
think convenient for the whole, the ſame if any 
part do wilfully violate, it may be reformed and 
inrailed again, by that general authority whereunto 
each particular is ſubject. Hooker. 
Where fam'd St. Giles's ancient limits ſpread, 
An inrail*'d column rears its lofty head; 
Here to ſev'n ſtreets ſey'n dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. Cay. 
I'nzoap. 2. /. [in and road. ] Incurſions ; 
ſudden and deſultory invaſion. | 
Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy. - Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
From Scotland we have had in former times ſome 
alarms and izroads into the northern parts of this 


kingdom. Bacon. 
By proof we feel | 

Our pow'r ſufficient to diſturb his heav'n, | 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 

Though inacceſſible his fatal throne. Milton. 


The loſs of Shrewſbury expoſed all North Wales 
to the daily izroads of the enemy. Clarendon. 
The country open lay without defence ; 
For poets frequent inroads there had made. Dryd. 
Ix8a/NABLE. adj. [inJanabilis, Latin.] In- 
curable; irremediable. | 


Ixsa'xe, adj. (inſanus, Latin. 


INN S 


1, Mad. 
2. Making mad. 
Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ? Shakeſp, Macbeth. 


INSA'TIABLE. adj. [ inſatiabilis, Latin; 
inſaliable, French. | Greedy beyond mea- 
ſure; greedy ſo as not to be ſatisfied. 

InsATIABLENESS. 2. . [from inſatiable.] 
Greedineſs not to be appeaſed. 

Some men's hydropick inſatiab/enefs had learned 


to thirſt the more, by how much more they drank 
| King Charles. 
InsA'TIABLY. adv. [from in/atiable. | With 
greedineſs not to be appeaſed. | 
They were extremely ambitious, and inſatiably 
covetous ; and therefore no impreflion, from argu- 
ment or miracles, could reach them. South, 
IxSATTIAT E. adj. | inſatiatus, Lat.] Greedy 
ſo as not to be ſatisfied. 
My mother went with child 
Of that i»/atiate Edward. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Inſatiate to purſue | 


Vain war with heav'n. Milton. 
Too oft has pride, | 

And helliſh diſcord, and in/arare thirſt 

Of others rights, our quiet ci'compos'd. Phillips, 


INSATISFA'CTION. 7. /. | in and /atisfa#tion. | 
Want; unſatisfied ſtate. A word not in 
uſe. | 

It is a profound contemplation in nature, to con- 

ſider of the emptineſs or in/atisfa&ion of ſeveral bo- 

dies, and of their appetite to take in others. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Insa'TURABLE. adj. | inſatnrabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be glutted ; not to be filled. 

To InscR1'Bg. v. 4. | inſcribo, Latin; in- 
ſcrire, French. ] | 

1. To write on any thing. It is generally 
applied to ſomething written on a monu- 
ment, or on the outſide of ſomething. 
It is therefore more frequently uſed with 
on than ix. N 

In all you writ to Rome, or elſe 
To foreign princes, ego & rex meus 
Was ſtill ed. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Connatural principles are in themſelves highly 
reaſonable, and deducible by a ſtrong proceſs of ra- 
tiocination to be molt true; and conſequently the 
high exerciſe of ratiocination might evince their 


truth, though there were no ſuch originally inſcribed 
in the mind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Ye weeping loves! the ſtream with myrtles hide, 


And with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 

| TInſcribe a verſe on this relenting ſtone. Pope. 

2. To mark any thing with writing: as, I 
inſcribed the ſtone with my name. 

3. To aſſign to a patron without a formal 
dedication. 

One ode, which pleaſed me in the reading, I have 
attempted to tranſlate in Pindarick verſe : *tis that 
which is inſcribed to the preſent Earl of Rocheſter. 

| Ws Dryden. 
4. To draw a figure within another. 


In the circle in/cribe a ſquare, | 
Notes to Creech's Manilins, 


InsCR1'e TION. z. J. [ inſcription, Fr. inſcrip- 
tio, Latin. ] 
1. Something written or engraved, 
This avarice of praiſe in time to come, 
Thoſe long iſcriptions crowded on the tomb. 
| Dryden. 


2. Title. 
Joubertus by the ſame title led our expectation, 
whereby we reaped no advantage, it aniwering ſcarce 
at all the promiſe of the inſcription. Pram 


3. In law.] An obligation made in writ- 
ing, whereby the accuſer binds himſelf to 
undergo the ſame puniſhment, if he ſhall} 


not prove the crime which he objects to 


INS. 


the party accuſed, in his accuſatory libel, 
as the defendant himſelf ought to ſuffes, 
if the ſame be proved. Apigffe's Parergon. 
4. Conſignment of a book to à patron with- 
out a ral dedication. 
Inscru'TaBLE. adj. [ inſcrutabilis, Lat. in- 


ſerutable, Fr.] Unſearchable ; not to be 


traced out by enquiry or ſtudy. 
A jeſt unſeen, in/crutable, inviſible, | 
As a weather-cock on a ſtceple. Shakeſpeare. 
This king had a large heart, inſcrutable tor good, 
and was wholly bent to make his kingdom and 


people happy. Z acc. 
O how inſcrutable! his equity | 
Twins with his power. Sandys. 


Hereunto they have recourſe as unto the oracle of 
life, the great determinator of virginity, conception, 
fertility, and the i»/crutad/ec intirmities-of the whole 
body. ; Beroun. 

We ſhould contemplate reverently the works of 
nature and grace, the inſcrutable ways of Provie 
dence, and all the wondertul methods of God's 
dealing with men. Atterbury, 

To Inscu'Le. v. @. | inſculpo, Latin.] To 
engrave ; to cut. 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold, but that iſculpt upon. Shakeſp. 

Inscu'LeTURE. 2. J from ix and /culf- 
ture.] Any thing engraved. ' 
Timon is dead, 
Entomb'd upon the very hem o' 3 
And on the grave ſtone this inſculpturs, which 
With wax I brought away. Shakeſp. Timor. 

It was uſual to wear rings on either haud ; but 
when precious gems and rich ix/culptures were ad- 
ded, the cuſtom of wearing them was tranſlated unto 
the left. Brown. 

To INS EAN. wv. a. [in and ſeam.] To im- 
preſs or mark by a ſeam or cicatrix. 

Deep o'er his knee inſeam'd remain'd the ſcar. 


Pope, 
INSECT. . J. [infſeta, Lat.] y 
1. Inſecs may be conſidered together as one 
great tribe of animals: they are called 
inſeas from a ſeparation in the middle of 
their bodies, whereby they are cut into 
two parts, which are joined together by a 
ſmall ligature, as we ſee in waſps and 
common flies. Locke. 
Beaſt, bird, inſe&, or worm, durſt enter none. 
Milton. 
2. Any thing ſmall or contemptible. 
In ancient times the ſacred plough employ'd 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind ; 
And fome with whom compar'd, your inſect tribes 
Are but the beings of a Summer's day. Thom ſcus. 
InstEcTa'TOR. z. J | from iaſector, Latin.] 
One that perſecutes or haraſſes with pur- 
ſuit. Dia. 
INSECTILE. adj. [from ixſeck.] Having 
the nature of inſects. 


Inſectile animals, for want of blood, run all out 
into legs, | Bacon. 
InNsztcTo'LOGER. . J. [inſet and d. 
One who ſtudies or deſcribes inſects. A 
word, I believe, unauthoriſed. : 

The inſect itſelf is, according to modern zu- 

lagers, of the ichneumon-fly kind. Derham. 
INS EC UR E. adj. [in and ſecure. 
1. Not ſecure; not confident of ſafety. 

He is liable to a great many inconveniences every 
moment of his life, and is continually Igſecure not 
only of the good things of this lite, but even of lite 
itſelt. 

2. Not ſafe. 
Instcu'rITY. z. /. [in and ſecurity.] 
1. Uncertainty; want of confidence. 

It may be eafily perceived with what inſccxrity 
of truth we aſcribe effects, depending upon the na- 
tural period of time, unto arbitrary calculations, and 

_ ſuch as vary at pleaſure. | Brown. 
2 2, Want 
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2. Want of ſafety ; danger; hazard. | 
# The unreaſonableneſs and preſumption, the danger 


and e of thoſe that have not ſo 
much as a th 


ſo far as attrition and contrition, ſorrow, and reſo- 
lution of amendment. Hammond. 
InSemINa'TION. 2. ,. [inſemination, Fr. in- 
ſemins, Lat.] The act of ſcattering ſeed 


on ground. 


Ixstcu'TION. 2 J. [inſecution, Fr. inſecutio, 


Lat.] Purſuit. Not in uſe. 
Not the king's own horſe got more before the 
wheel 
Of his rich chariot, that might ſtill the inſecurion 


fee] 
With the extreme hairs of his tail. Chapman's Iliad. 
IxSe'nSATE. adj. [inſenſe, French; inſen- 
fats, Italian.] Stupid; wanting thought; 
wanting ſenſibility. 
Ye be reprobates; obdurate inſenſate creatures. 
| Hammond. 
So fond are mortal men, 
As their own ruin on themſelves t'invite, 
inſerſate left, or to ſenſe reprobate, 
And with blindneſs internal ſtruck. Milton's Agon. 
IxSexnSIBULITY. z. /. | inſerfebilite, French, 
from inſenſible.] 
I. Inability to perceive. 

Injer/ivility of flow motions may be thus account- 
ed tor : motion cannot be perceived without percep- 
tion of the parts of ſpace which it left, and thoſe 
which it next acquires. Glanville, 

2, Stupidity ; dulneſs of mental percep- 
tion. | 

3. Torpor; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe, 

IxnsE'NS1BLE. adj. | inſen/ible, French. ] 

1. 1 not diſcoverable by the 
ſenſes. 

What is that word honour? air; a trim reckon- 
ing. Who hath it? he that died a Wedneſday. 
Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. Is 
it inſenſible then? yea, to the dead: but will it 
not live with the living? no. Why? detraction will 
not ſuffer it. | Shakeſpeare. 

Two ſmall and almoſt i»/e»/Sle pricks were found 
upon Cleopatra's arm. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The denſe and bright light of the circle will ob- 

ſcure the rare and weak light of theſe dark colours 
round about it, and render them almoſt inſer;/ib/e. 
Newton's Optichs. 
2, Slowly 1 ſo as that no progreſs is 
perceived. 
They fall = 
And languiſh with izſenſible decay. Dryden. 
3. Void of feeling, either mental or cor- 
poral. 
I thought 
I then was paſſing to my former ſtate 
Inſenfivle, and torthwith to diſſolve. Milton. 

Accept an obligation without being a ſlave to the 

giver, or iſe ſible of his kindneſs. Motton. 
4. Void ot emotion or affection. 

You grow izſen/ible to the convenicncy of riches, 
the delights of honour and praiſe. Temple. 

You render mankind 7nſer/7ble to their beauties, 
and have deftroyed the empire of love. Dryden. 

Ixnsr'xNSIBLENESS. . . [from inſenſible.] 
Abſence of perception; inability tc per- 
e. | 
The infer jibleneſs of the pain proceeds rather from 
the relaxation of the nerves than their PRA. 
: ay. 
Insz'NSI1BLY. adv. | from inſcn/ible.] 
1. Imperceptibly; in ſuch a manner as 1s 
not diſcovered by the ſenſes. 
The planet earth, fo ſtedfait though the ſeem, 
Liſenſibly three different motions moves. Milton. 

The hills riſe infenfi57y, and leave the eye a vaſt 

uninterrupted proſpect. Addiſon on Italy. 
2. By ſlow degrees. 


Equal they were form'd, 


ought, all their lives long, to advance | 


INS 

Save what fin hath impair'd, which yet hath 
wrought - | : 
Inſenſibly. | Milton. 
Propoſals agreeable to our paſſions will i»/cx/ibly 
prevail upon our weakneſs, Regers's Sermons. 


Cadenus - 
x "ard came on her fide. Swift. 


3. Without mental or corporal ſenſe. 


InsSEPARABI'LITY. | z./. | from inſepara- 
INSE'PARABLENESS., ble.) The quality 
of being ſuch as cannot be ſevered or 


divided. | 
The parts of pure ſpace are immoveable, which 
follows from their inſeparability, motion being no- 
thing but change of diſtance between any two things ; 
but this cannot be between parts that are inſepa- 
rable. Locke. 
InNSe'PARABLE, adj. [ inſeparable, French; 
inſeparabilis, Latin. ] Not to be disjoined; 
united ſo as not to be parted. | 


Ancient times figure both the incorporation and | 


inſeparable conjunction of counſel with kings, and 

the wiſe and politick uſe of counſel by kings. 
| Bacon. 

| Thou, my ſhade 

Inſe parable, muſt with me along; 

For death from ſin no pow'r can ſeparate. 

5 Milton. 

Care and toil came into the world with ſin, and 
remain ever ſince inſeparable from it. South, 

No body feels pain, that he wiſhes not to be eaſed 
of, with a defire equal to that pain, and inſeparable 
from it. Locte. 

The parts of pure ſpace are inſeparab/e one from 
the other, ſo that the continuity cannot be ſeparated, 
neither really nor mentally. Locke. 

Together out they fly, 
In ſeparable now the truth and lie; 
And this or that unmixt no mortal e' er ſhall find. 
i | Pope. 
InsE'PARABLY. adv. [| from 7in/eparable. | 
With indiſſoluble union. 

Drowning of metals is, when the baſer metal is 
ſo incorporate with the more rich as it cannot be 
ſeparated ; as if filver ſhould be inſeparadly incor- 
porated with gold. Bacon. 

Him thou ſhalt enjoy, 


8 thine. Milton. 
Reſtleſſneſs of mind ſeems in/eparably annexed to 
human nature. emple. 


Atheiſts muſt confeſs, that before that aſſigned 
period matter had exiſted eternally, iaſeparably en- 
dued with this principle of attraction; and yet had 
never attracted nor convened before, during that in- 
finite duration. Bentley. 

To INSERT. v. a. | inſerer, Fr. inſero, in- 
ſertum, Latin.] To place in or amongſt 
other things. 

Thoſe words were very weakly inſerted, where 
they are ſo liable to miſconſtruction. Stilling fleet. 

With the worthy gentleman's name I will inſert 
it at length in one of my papers. Addiſon.” 

It is the editor's intereſt to nñ rt what the au- 
thor's judgment had rejected. Swift. 

Poeſy and oratory omit things not eſſential, and 
inſert little beautiful digreſſions, in order to place 

oy thing in the molt affecting light. Watts. 

INSERTION. 2. /. | inſertion, Fr. inſertio, 
Latin. ] 

1. The act of placing any thing in or among 
other matter. 

The great diſadvantage our hiſtorians labour under 
is too tedious an interruption, by the inſertion of re- 
cords in their narration. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

An ileus, commonly called the twiſting of the 
guts, is either a circumvolution or i rtian of one 
part of the gut within the other, Arbuthnot. 

2. The thing inſerted. | 

He ſoftens the relation by fuch in/ertions, before 

he deſcribes the event. Broome. 
To INSE RVE. v. a. 3 Latin.] To 
be of uſe to an en 


IxSERVIEN T. adj. | inſerviens, Latin.] Con- 


ducive; of uſe to an end. 
| 
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The providence of God, which difpoſeth of ng 
part in vain, where there is no digeſtion to be made 
makes not any parts i»ſervient to that intention. 


f | Brown, 
To INSHE'LL, v. 4. [in and Hell.] To hide 
in a ſhell, Not uſed. ooo. 
Aufidius, hearing of our Marcius“ baniſhment, 
Thruſts forth his horns again into the world, 
Which were in/belPd when Marcius ſtood for Rome, 
And durſt not once peep out. Shakeſp. Coriclanus, 
To Insn1'e, v. a, [in and /bip.] To ſhut 
in aſhip; to ſtow; to embark, Not uſed, 
We ſay ſimply toi. 
See them ſafely brought to Dover; where, in. 


een 
Commit them to the fortune of the fea, Sbaleſp. 
To INSHRUNE. v. . [ia and /orine.] To 
incloſe in a ſhrine or precious caſe, It 
is written equally ex/orine. 
Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Inſbrines thee in his heart. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Not Babylon, 
Equall'd in all its glories, to i»z/brine Belus. Milton, 
I'nsIDE. z. /. [iz and fide. Interiour part; 
part within. Oppoſed to the ſurface or 
oulſide. a 
Look d he e' th* jide of the paper? 
— He did unſeal them. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Shew the iſide of your purſe to the outſide of his 
hand, and no more ado Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 


Here are the outſides of the one, the in/ides of the 


other, and there's the moiety I promiſed 7 
„ ' Eftrange, 
As for the Inde of their neſt, none but themſelves 
were concerned in it, = Addiſon's Guardian, 
Ins1D1a'tToOR, 2. /. [Lat.] One who lives 
in wait. Dictionary. 
INSIDIOUS. adj. [infidieux, French; ix- 
ſidioſus, Latin.] Sly; circumventive ; di- 
ligent to entrap; treacherous. 

Since men mark all our ſteps, and watch our halts 
ings, let a ſenſe of their Idious vigilance excite us 
ſo to behave ourſelves, that they may find a conviction 
of the mighty power of Chriſtianity towards regu- 
lating the paſſions. Altterbury, 

They wing their courſe, 

And dart on diſtant coaſts, if ſome ſharp rock, 
Or ſhoal infidious, breaks not their career. Themor, 


Ins1'/DIOUSLY. adv. [from in/rdious.} In a 


ſly and treacherous manner; with mali- 


cious artifice. 
The caſtle of Cadmus was taken by Phebidas the 
Lacedemonian, in/idio/ly and in violation of . 
: AC 
Simeon and Levi ſpoke not only falſely but ir/;- 
dioufly, nay hypocritically, abuſing their proſelytes 
and their religion, for the effecting their cruel de- 
ſigns. . Government of the Tongie, 
V'ns1GHrT. #. ,. [inficht, Dutch. This word 
had formerly the accent on the laſt ſ1- 
lable.] Introſpection; deep view; know- 
ledge of the interiour parts; thorough 
{kill in any thing. 
Hardy ſhepherd, ſuch as thy merits, ſuch may 
be her lebe juſtly to grant thee reward. Sidney. 
Straightway ſent with caieful diligence 
To fetch a leech, the which had great i»/ight 
In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, 
And well could cure the ſame; his name was Pa- 
tience. | Spe. 
Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming then 0 
be able writers, when they ſhall be thus fraught wit 
an univerſal gt into things. Milton. 
The uſe of a little gt in thoſe parts of kno» - 
ledge, which are not a man's proper buſineſs, 1 1 
accuſtom our minds to all forts of ideas. Locke, 
A garden gives us a great i»/ght into the contri- 
vance and wiſdom of providence, and ſuggeſts iunu- 
merable ſubjes of meditation.  SpeFtater, 
Due conſideration, and a deeper Ig into things) 
would ſoon have made them ſeuſible of their error, 
| ; Mood ward. 
INSICNIFI CAN CE. 


1. Without meaning. | 


INS | 
IxstexIFICAN E. I. I [infignificance, Fr. 
Ins16NI'eIcancy, J from infignificant.] 
1. Want of meaning; unmeaning terms. 

To give an account of all the infignifcancies and 
verbal nothings of this philoſophy, would be to tran- 
ſcribe 1 t. ; : | Glanville. 

2. Unimportance. | 

As I was ruminating on that I had ſeen, I could 
not forbear refleQing on the i»fgnificancy of human 
art, when ſet in compariſon with the deſigns of Pro- 
vidence. Addiſon's Guardian. 

My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 
With eaſy in/ignificance of thought. Garth, 

InS1GNY'FICANT. adj. [in and fignificant.] 
1. Wanting meaning; void of ſignification. 
Till you can weight and gravity explain, 
Thoſe words are in/jgnificant and vain. Blackmore, 
2, Unimportant; wanting Fog ok ineffec- 
tual. This ſenſe, though ſupported by 
authority, is not very proper. 
That I might not be vapoured down by infignifi- 
cant teſtimonies, I preſumed to uſe the great name 


of your ſociety to annihilate all ſuch arguments. 
Glamnv. Scepſ. Preface. 


Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit that 
it may juſtly claim from the worth and virtue of 


particular perſons, by rendering their virtue utterly Gave proof unheeded. Milton. 
infignificant, South. | INSINUA'TION. 2. . [infinuatio, Lat. inſi- 


All the arguments to a good life will be very in- 
Significant to a man that hath a mind to be wicked, 


when remiſſion of fins may be had upon cheap terms. 
uletſon. 


Nothing can be more contemptible and infigni- 
ficant than the ſcum of a people, inſtigated againit 
a king. | Addiſon. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy ſo 
proper as bleeding, often repeated: ſtypticks are often 
inſignificant, Arbuthnot. 

Ins1GNI/FICANTLY, adv, [from injignife- 


cant. | > 


Birds are taught to uſe articulate words, yet they 
underſtand not their import, but uſe them gi: 
cantly, as the organ or pipe renders the tune, which 
it underſtands not. ale, 

2. Without importance or effect. 
IN SINGER E. adj. | inſincerus, Lat. ix and 
ſincere. | 
1. Not what he appears; not hearty ; diſ- 
ſembling; unfaithful; of perſons. 
2. Not ſound; corrupted : of things. 
Ah why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, 
To render ſleep's ſoft bleſſings Iſincere? 
Alike devote to forrow's dire extreme, 

The day reflection, and the midnight dream. Pepe. 
Ixs1nCE'RITY. 2. J [from infincere.] Diſ- 
ſimulation ; want of truth or fidelity. 

If men ſhould always act under a maſk, and in 
diſguiſe, that indeed betrays deſign and infincerity. 

Broome on the Odyſſey. 
To Ins1!/New. v. a. [in and finew.] To 
ſtrengthen; to confirm,” A. word not 

All members of our cauſe, 

That are ine to this action. Shakeſp. 
Ins!/NuaxT. adj. [French.] Having the 
power to gain favour. 

Men not ſo quick perhaps of conceit as ſlow to 
patſions, and commonly lets inventive than judicious, 
howſoever prove very plauſible, Ixfinuant, and for- 
tunate men. Motten. 


To INSUNUATE. v. 4. | infinuer, Fr. in- 
ſinuo, Latin.) | 
1. To introduce any thing gently. 
The water eaſily infinuates itſelf into and oy 
diſtends the veſſels of vegetables, Wieodward. 


2. To puſh gently into favour or regard: 


commonly with the reciprocal pronoun. 
There is no particular evil which hath not ſome 


appearance of goodneſs, whereby to inſinuate i1/e!f. 
Hooker. 


3. To hint; to impart indirectly. 


4. To inſti]; to iufuſe gently. 


Ta InNs1'NUATE. v. 2. 


INS 


INS 


At the ifle of Rhee he in/oated bimſe/F into the | INS PIERC E. x. ,. [infipicntia, Latin. ] Folly? 


very good grace of the duke of Buckingham. 


And all the fictions bards purſue 
Bo but inſiruate what's true. Swift, 
All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and clear- 
neſs, are for nothing elſe but to 77ſinuate wrong 
ideas, move the paſſions, and thereby miſlead the 


judgment. 


1. To wheedle; to gain on the affections 
by gentle degrees. 
I love no colours; and without all colour 
Ot baſe izſinuating flattery, | 
1 pluck this white roſe with Plantagenet. Shakeſp. 
2. To ſteal into imperceptibly ; to be con- 
veyed inſenſibly. 
Peſtilential miaſms ite into the humoral and 
conſiſtent parts of the body. Harvey. 
3. I know not whether Milton does not uſe 
this word, according to its etymology, 
for, to enfold; to wreath; to wind. 


Cloſe the ſerpent ſly 
Inſiuuating, of his fatal guile 


nuation, French, from in/innate.] The 
power of pleaſing or ſtealing upon the 
affections. | 

When the induſtry of one man hath ſettled the 
work, a new man, by infinuation or mitinforma- 


tion, may not ſupplant him without a juſt cauſe. 
Bacon. 


He had a natural in/iruation and addreſs, which 


— 


want of underſtanding. 


Clarendon. To INSIST. vv. 2. [ infifter, French; infiſto, 


Latin. ] 
1. To ſtand or reſt upon. 

The combs being double, the cells on each fide the 
partition are ſo ordered, that the angles on one fide 
inſiſt upon the centers of the bottom of the cells on 
the other ſide. Ray. 


Locke. 2. Not to recede from terms or aſſertions; 


to perſiſt in. | 

Upon ſuch large terms, and ſo abſolute, 
As our conditions ſha} 1% upon, | 
Our peace ſhall ſtand firm as rocky mountains. 


5 Shakeſpe 
3. To dwell upon in diſcourſe. 

Were there no other act of hoſtility but that which 
we have hitherto 12d on, the intercepting of her 
ſupplies were irreparably injurious to her. 

Decay of Pie. 
Ixs1'sTENT. adj. [infftens, Latin.) Reſting 
upon any thing. 

The breadth of the ſubſtruction muſt be at leaſt 
double to the ie nt wall. Watton, 


Exemption from thirſt. 

What is more admirable than the fitneſs of every 
creature for the ute we make of him? The docility 
of an elephant, and the infitiency of a camel for tra- 
velling in deſarts. - Grew, 


Ins1'r1oNn. 2. /. [infitio, Latin.] The in- 
ſertion or ingraffment of one branch into 


another. 
Without the uſe of theſe we could have nothing. 
of culture or civility ; no tillage, gratting, or inſitione. 


made him acceptable in the beſt company.  Insr's TURE. 2. F [from inſt ] 'This 3 


| Clarendon. 
Ins1'NUATIVE. ad}. from ixſinuate.] Steal- 
ing on the affections. 


It is a ſtrange infiruative power which example 
and cultom have upon us. Government of the Tongue. 
InsINUa'TOR. 2. J. | in/inuater, Lat.] He 
that inſinuates. Ainſavorth, 
INSI'PID. adj. | infifide, French; igſipidus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Wanting taſte; wanting power of affect- 
ing the organs of guſt. 
Some earths yield, by diſtillation, a liquor very 
far from being inodorous or in/ipid. Boyle. 
Our fathers much admir'd their ſauces ſweet, 
And often call'd for ſugar with their meat; 
Inſipid taſte, old friend, to them that Paris knew, 
Where rocambole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick grew. 
| | King 
This chyle is the natural and alimentary pituita, 
which the ancients deſcribed as pid. 
| Floyer en the Humours. 
She lays ſome uſeful bile aſide, 
To tinge the chyle's inſipid tide. Pr icy, 
2. Wanting ſpirit; wanting pathos ; flat; 
dull; heavy. 
The gods have made your noble mind fer me, 
And her 7iz/ipid foul for Ptolemy 
A heavy lump of earth without deſire, 
A heap of athes that o'erlays your fire. Dryd. Clem. 
Some ſhort excuriions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat I tut. Dr;d. 


Insr1e1piTY. z. J. {infipidit?, Fr. from 
InNs1/PIDNESS. inſepid. | 
1. Want of taſte, 
2. Want of life or ſpirit. 
Dryden's lines ſhine ſtrongly through the 7:fpi- 
dity of Fate's. Pope. 
Ins!'e1DLY. adv. from in/id. ] 
1. Without taſte. 
2. Dully ; without ſpirit. 


One great reaſon why many children abandon. | 


themſelves wholly to filly ſports, and tritle away all 
their time infipidly, is becau:e they have found their 
curiolity baulked. | Lecke. 


ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify conſtancy 
or regularity, but 15 now not uſed. 
The heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and. the 
center, 
Obſerve degree, priority,. and place,. 
Inſi/ture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, farm, 
Otfice and cuſtom, in all line of order, Shakeſpeare. 


To INS N ARE. v. 4. [in and /uare.] 


1. To intrap; to catch in a trap, gin, cr 
ſnare; to inveigle. 
Why ſtrew'ſt thou ſugar on that bottled ſpider; 
Whoſe deadly web iaſnureth thee about? Shakeſpeare. 
She i7/nar'd 
Mankind with her fair looks. Milton. 
By long experience Durfey may no doubt | 
Inſrare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout ; 
Though Dryden once exclaim'd in partial ſpite ;, 
Be fith !—becauſe the man attempts to write. 
: : i . Fenton. 
2. To intangle in difficulties or perplexities. 

That which in a great part, in the weightieſt 
cauſes belonging to this preſent controverſy, hath iz- 
/rared the judgments both of ſundry good and of 
ſome well learned men, is the manitcit truth of cer- 
tain general phie whereupon the ordinances 
that ſerve for Hal practice in the church of God 
are grounded. Eooksrs 

That the hypocrite reign not, leſt the people be 
ii ſuared. : : Fob, xxxiv. 30. 

3. Euſuare is more frequent, , 
InSNA'RER. 1. J. | from iſiare.] He that 
inſnares. a 
Ix so CIA RT F. adj. | fociable, French; infe- 
ciavilis, Lat. | 
r. Averſe from converſation. 
II this auſtere inſeciable life 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Incapable of connexion-or union. 

The lowelt ledge or raw mutt be merely of ſtone, 
clotely laid, without mortar, which is a general cau- 
tion tor all parts in building that are contiguous: do 
board or timber, becaule lime and wood ae i- 
ciable. Wution's Arebitecture. 
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Ixs1'TIENCY. 2. / [in and fitio, Latin. 


To VNSOLENCE. v. a. from the noun.] Ho 
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INS 


Ixzopr1'eTY. 2. J. [| in and ſobriety. } | 
Drunkenneſs ; want of ſobriety. 
Ile whoſe conſcience upbraids him with profane- 
neſs towaids God, and in/cbriety towards himſelf, if 
he is juſt to his neighbour, he thinks he has quit 
ſcores. Decay of Piety. 

To INSOLATE. v. a. ſinfols, Latin. | To 
dry in the ſun; to expoſe to the action 
of the ſun. 

InsSo0LATION. i [ infolation, Fr. from in- 


ſolate.] Expoſition to the ſun. 
We uſe thele towers for infſclatior, refrigeration, 
conſervation, aud for the view ol difers meteors. 
Bacon. 
If it have not a ſufficient 77/9/a7707 it looketh pale, 
and attains not its laudable colour : if it be ſunned 
too long, it ſuſfereth a torretaRion. Brown. 
T's 80LENCE. Iz. . [infelence, French; ix- 
INSOLEN CY. j folentia, Lat.] Pride ex- 
erted in contemptuous and overbearing 
treatment of others; petulant contempt. 
They could not reſtrain che in/olency of ONeal, 
who, finding none now to withſtand him, made 
himſelf lord of thoſe people that remained. Spenſer. 
Such a nature 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 
His i=/olence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. Shakeſpeare. 
Blown with i»/o/erce and wine, ilton. 
Publick judgments are the banks and ſhores upon 
which God breaks the ix/o/ency of ſinners, and ſtays 
their proud waves. Tillotſon. 
The ſteady tyrant man, 
Who with the thoughtleſs in/o/ence of power, 
Tor ſport alone, purſues the cruel chace. Thomſon. 
The fear of any violence, either againſt her own 
perſon or againſt her ſon, might deter Penelope from 
uiing any endeavours to remove men of ſuch e 
and power. rome. 


Inſult ; to treat with contempt. A very 
bad word, 

The bithops, who were firſt faulty, 22 and 
aſſaulted. King Charles. 

IN SOL ENT. adj. [inſolext, French; zuſolens, 
Latin. ] Contemptuous of others; haugh- 
ty; overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thoſe rich provinces which 
we reſcued : victory itſelf hath not made us inſolent 
maſters. Arterbury. 

I'nSOLENTLY, adv. [ inſolenter, Latin.] With 
contempt of others; haughtily ; rudely. 
What I muſt difprove, 
He ir/olently talk'd to me of love. 

Not faction, when it ſhook thy regal ſeat, 

Not ſenates, ix/ſzlen!ly loud, 

"Thoſe echoes of a thoughileſs crowd, 

Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree. Dryden. 

Briant, eee of an haughty temper, treated 

him very inſelenily, more like a criminal than a 

priſoner of ar. Addiſon. 
IxS0'LVABLE. adj. ¶ inſolvable, Fr. in and 

fatre.] 5 | 
1. Not to be ſolved; not to be cleared; 

inextricable ; ſuch as admits of no ſolu- 

tion, or explication. 

Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling enquiries con- 
cerning vacuums, the doctrine of infinites, indiviſibles 
and incommenſurables, wherein there appear ſome | 
inſoluable difficulties. Watts on the Mind. 

2. That cannot be paid. 1 

Ins0'L.UBLE. adj. | inſoluble, French; ixſolu- 
bil:s, Latin. ] 

I. Not to be cleared ; not to be reſolved. 

Admit this, and what ſhall the Scripture be but a 
ſnare and a torment to weak conſciences, filling them 
with infinite ſcrupuloſities, doubts iz/oluble, and ex- 
treme deſpair ? 

2. Not to be diſſolved or ſeparated. 


Stony matter may grow in any part of a human 


Dryden. 


1 


1. A prying examiner. 


Flooker. | 


INS 


body; for when any ching inſoluble ſticks in any part 

of the body, it gathers a cruſt about it. Arbutbnot. 

Inso'LvENT. adj. [ in and ſolvo, Latin. |] 
Unable to pay. 

By public declaration he proclaimed himſelf 12- 
Solvent of thoſe vaſt ſums he had taken upon credit. 

| Howel. | 

A farmer accuſed his guards for robbing him of 
oxen, and the emperor ſhot the offenders; but de- 
manding reparation of the accuſer for ſo many brave 
fellows, and finding him inſolvent, compounded the 
matter by taking his life. Addiſon. 

An inſolvent is a man that cannot pay his debts. 

Watts. 

Inſoluent tenant of incumber'd ſpace, Smart. 

Inso'Lvency. ». /. | from inſolvent.) In- 
ability to pay debts An act of 7»/olvency 
is a law by which impriſoned debtors are 
releaſed without payment. 

Ins0Mu'CH. conf. ¶ in /o much. 

1. So that; to ſuch a degree that. 

It hath ever been the uſe of the conqueror to 
deſpiſe the language of the conquered, and to force 
him to learn his: ſo did the Romans always uſe, 
inſemuch that there is no nation but is ſprinkled 
with their language. e 

To make ground fertile, aſhes excel; Iſomuch as 
the countries about /Etna have amends made them, 
for the miſchieſs the eruptions do. Bacon, 

Simonides was an excellent poet, Iſomuch that he 
made his fortune by it. L' Eftrange. 

They made the ground uneven about their neſt, 
inſomuch that the ſlate did not lie flat upon it, but 
left a free paſſage underneath. Addi. 

2. This word is growing obſolete. 

To INS PEC r. v a. ¶inſpicis, inſpectum, Lat.] 
To look into by way of examination. 

Ixs C TION. 2. J. ¶ iuſpection, Fr. iaſpectio, 
- 4 mY 

1. Prying examination ; narrow and cloſe 
ſurvey. / 

With narrow ſearch, and with in/pe&ion deep, 
Conſider every creature. Milton. 

Our religion is a religion that dares to be under- 
ſtood ; that offers itſelf to the ſearch of the inquiſi- 
tive, to the inſpetion of the ſevereſt and the moſt 
awakened reaſon ; for, being ſecure of her ſubſtan- 
tial truth and purity, ſhe knows that for her to be 

| ſeen and looked into, is to be embraced and admired, 
as there needs no greater argument for men to love 
the light than to ſee it. South, 
2. Superintendence ; preſiding care. In the 
firſt ſenſe it ſhould. have 779 before the 
ohject, and in the ſecond ſenſe may admit 


over ; but authors confound them. 
We may ſafely conceal our good deeds, when they 
run no hazard of being diverted to _m_— ends, 
for want of our own inſpe&ior. tterbury. 
We ſhould apply ourſelves to ſtudy the perſections 
of God, and to procure lively and vigorous impreſ- 
ſions of his perpetual preſence with us, and inſpection 
over NS, | Atterbury. 
The divine inſpe&ion into the affairs of the world, 
doth neceſſarily follow from the nature and being of 
God; and he that denies this, doth implicitly deny 
his exiſtence. Bentley. 


Insee'croR. 2. / [Latin.] 
With their new light our bold inſpe&ors preſs, 
Like Cham, to thew their tather's nakednels. 
Denham. 


2. A ſuperintendent. 


Young men may travel under a wife inſpe&or or 
; 


tutor to different parts, that they may bring home 


uſetul knowledge. Mails. 
Ins» E'rsSION. z. f. ¶ inſpenſis, Latin.] A 
ſprinkling upon. Ainſworth. 


To InSPHE'RE. wv. a. [in and ſphere. ] To 
place in an orb or ſphere. | | 
Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
Of bright aerial ſpirits live in/pher'd, 
In regions mild of calm and terene air. Milton. 


Zo InsP1'RIT. v. 4. 
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INS 
may be drawn in with the breath; which 
may he infuſed. 


To theſe in/pirable hurts, we may enumerate thoſe 
they ſuſtain from their expiration of fuliginous 


ſteams. . Harvey, 
InsPIRA'T1ON. 2. /. [from 6 ww | 
1. The act of drawing in the breath, 


In any inflammation of the diaphragm, the ſymp. 
toms are a violent fever, and a moſt exquiſite pain 
increaſed upon inſpiration, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from a pleuriſy, in which the greateſt pain is in ex- 
piration. Arbuthnat, 
2. The act of breathing into any thing. 

3. Infuſion of ideas into the mind by a ſu- 
perior power. 
I never ſpoke with her in all my life. 
— How can ſhe then call us by our names, 
Unleſs it be by iz/piration ? Shakeſp. 
Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at 
their death have good in/pirations. Shakeſp. 
We to his high inſpiration owe, 
That what was done before the flood we know. 
x | Den hun. 
What the tragedian wrote, the late ſucceſs 
Declares was inſpiration, and not gueſs. Denbam. 

Inſpiration is when an overpowering impreſſion of 
any propoſition is made upon the mind by God him- 
ſelf, that gives a convinciug and indubitable evidence 
of the truth and divinity of it: ſo were the pro- 
phets and the apoſtles inſpired. | Watts, 
To INSPIRE. v. z. [inſpiro, Latin; in- 
ſpirer, French.] To draw in the breath; 
oppoſed to expire. 

If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be ſtopt, it ſuddenly yields to nature, and dies 

Mallon. 
To INSPIRF. . a. 
1. To breath into. 
Ve nine, deſcend and ſing, 

The breathing inſtruments inſpire, Pepe. 
2. To infuſe by breathing. 

Hie knew not his Maker, and he that i»ſpired 
into him an active foul, and breathed in a liviug 


3- To infuſe into the mind; to impreſs 
upon the fancy. 
I have been troubled in my ſleep this night; 
But dawning day new comfort hath inſpir'd. Shak. 
Then to the heart inſpir'd 


Vernal delight. ; Milter, 
4. To animate by ſupernatural infuſion, 
Nor th' inſpir'd | 
Caſtalian ſpring. Milten. 
Erato, thy poet's mind irſpire, 
And fill his foul with thy celeſtial fire. Dryden. 


The letters are often read to the young religious, 
to inſpire them with ſentiments of virtue. Addiſon. 
5. To draw in with the breath. ä 
By means of ſulphurous coal ſmoaks the lungs are 
ſtifled and oppreſſed, whereby they are forced to u- 
ſpire and expire the air with difficulty, in compariſon 
of the facility of inſpiring and expiring the air in the 
country. Harvey. 
His baleful breath inſpiring as he glides; 


Inse1'RER, 2. /. [from inſpire.) He that 
inſpires. 

To the infinite God, the omnipotent creator and 

. preſerver of the world, the moſt gracious redeemery 


ſanctifier, and inſpirer of mankind, be all honour. 
Derham. 


animate; to actuate; to fill with life and 


encourage. : 
It has pleaſed God to inſpirit and actuate all his 
evangelical methods by a concurrence of ſupernatural 
ſtrength, which makes it not only eligible but po!- 


: Decay of ieh. 
A diſcreet uſe of becoming ceremonies renders the 
ſervice of the church ſolemn and affecting, inſpir1's 


r t worthip- 
the fluggiſh, and inflames even the dere ttterbary: 


us 


[NSPI'RABLE, adj, | from inſpire. | Which 
; 


ſpirit, Mid. xv. 11. 


Now like a chain around her neck he rides. Dryden. 


Li and ſpirit.] Io 
vigour; to enliven; to invigorate; to 


ſible ; eaſy and pleaſant to do whatever he commands 


The 
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The courage of Agamemnon is inſp!rited by love | 


of empire and ambition. Pope's Pref. to the Iliads, 
Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content, 
And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace, | 
Glow in thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face. Pope. 
To InsP1'SSATE. v. @. [in and /piſſus, Lat.] 
To thicken; to make thick. | 
Sugar doth Inſpiſſate the ſpirits of the wine, and 
maketh them not ſo eaſy to reſolve into vapour. 
This oil farther inſpi/ſated b En 
is oil tarther pate evaporation turns 
into balm. Wh Ar Ban- on Aliments. 
IxsPISsA T ION. 2. . [from inſpifſate.] The 
act of making any liquid thick. 
The effect is wrought by the inſpiſ/ation of the air. 
R ine will cryſtalize b roar 
ecent urine will C allze inſpifjation, an 
afford a ſalt neither A alkaline. F Arbuthnot. 
INSTABILITY. z. J. [inflabilitas, from infta- 
bilite, Fr. inſtabilis, Lat.] Inconſtancy ; 
fickleneſs ; mutability of opinion or con- 
duct. | | 
Inſtability of temper ought to be checked, when 
it diſpoſes men to wander from one ſcheme of go- 
vernment to another; ſuch a fickleneſs cannot but 
be fatal to our country. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
InNSTA'BLE. adj. | inflabilis, Lat. | Incon- 
ſtant ; changing. See UNSTABLE. 
To INSTA'LL. v. a. [inflaller, Fr. in and 
ftall.] To advance to any rank or office, 
by placing in the ſeat or ſtall proper to 
that condition. 
She reigns a goddeſs now among the ſaints, 
That whilom was the ſaint of ſhepherds light, 
And is inflalled now in heaven's hight. Spenſer, 
Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 
In}tall'd archbiſhop of Canterbury. age" care. 
The king choſe him maſter of the horſe, after this 
he was in/talled of the moſt noble order. Wetton, 
IxSTALLA'TION, #.f. [inftallation, French, 


from inſtall.) "The act of giving viſible |. 


poſſeſſion of a rank or office, by placing 
in the proper ſeat. 
Upon the election the biſhop gives a mandate for 
his inſtallation. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
InSTA'LMENT. 2. J. {from inftall.] 
1, The act of inſtalling. 
Is it not eaſy 
To make lord William Haſtings of our mind, 
For the inftalment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal? Shakeſpeare”: Richard III. 
2. Ihe ſeat in which one is inſtalled. 
Search Windfor-caſtle, elves, 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour ; 
Fach fair inftalment, coat and ſeveral creſt 
W ith loyal blazon evermore be bleſt! Shakeſpeare. 
I'nSTANCE. 


Fes | 1. J. inflance, Fr.] 


1. Importunity ; urgency ; ſolicitation. 
Chriſtian men ſhould much better frame them- 
{elves to thoſe heavenly precepts which our Lord and 
Siviour with ſo great inflancy gave us concerning 
hence and unity, if we did concur to have the ancient 
councils renewed. Fccher. 
2. Motive; influence; preſſing argument. 
Not now in uſe. | 
She dwells ſo ſecurely upon her honour, that folly 
dares not preſent itſelf. A., could I come to her 
with any direction in my hand, my defires had in- 
Hance and argument to commend themſelves. 
2 Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Phe inflances that ſecond marriage move, 
Are baſe reſpects of thiift, but none of love. 
Shakeſp. 


3. Proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit. 
The inflance of a cauſe is ſaid to be that j dicial 


proceſs which is made irom the conteſtation of a 

iuit, even to the time of pronouncing ſentence in 

the cauſe, or till the end of three years, 

4. Example; document. | 
Yet doth this accident 


Aylife 


p 


INSTANT. 2. J. ¶ inflant, Fr.] : 
1. Inſiaut is ſuch a part of duration wherein 


INS 


So far exceed all 7»/farce, all diſcourſe, 
That I am ready to diſtruſt mine eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
In furnaces of copper and braſs, where vitriol is 
often caſt in, there riſeth ſuddenly a fly, which ſome- 
times moveth on the walls of the furnace ; ſome- 
times in the fire below; and dieth preſently as ſoon 
as it is out of the furnace: which is a noble inſtance, 
and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. 
We find in hiſtory inſtances of perſons, who, after 
their priſons have been flung open, have choſen ra- 
ther to languiſh in their dungeons, than ſtake their 


. miſerable lives and fortunes upon the ſucceſs of a re- 


volution. Addiſon. 
The greateſt ſaints are ſometimes made the moſt 
remarkable inflances of ſuffering. Atterbury. 
Suppoſe the earth ſhould be removed nearer to the 
ſun, and revolve for iſtance in the orbit of Mercury, 
the whole ocean would boil with heat. Bentley. 
The uſe of in/tances is to illuſtrate and explain a 
difficulty ; and this end is beſt anſwered by ſuch in- 
ſtunces as are familiar and common. Baker, 


5. State of any thing. 


Theſe ſeem as if, in the time of Edward the 
Firſt, they were drawn up into the form of a law in 
the firſt infance. Hale. 


65. Occaſion ; act. 


The performances required on our part, are no 
other than what natural reaſon has endeavoured to re- 
commend, even in the moſt ſevere and difficult in- 
ſtances of duty. Rogers. 

A ſoul ſupreme in each hard i»ftance try'd 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride. Pope. 

If Euſebia has lived as free from fin as it is poſſible 
for human nature, it is becauſe ſhe is always watch- 
ing and guarding againſt all iz/tances of pride. 

Law's Serious Call. 


Tol'NSTANCE, v. 2. [from the noun.] To 


give or offer an example. 

As to falſe citations, that the world may ſee how 
little he is to be truſted, I ſhall infance in two or 
three about which he makes the loudeſt clamour. 

: | Tillotſon. 

In tragedy and ſatire, this age and the laſt have 
excelled the ancients ; and I would i»ftance in Shake- 
ſpeare of the former, in Dorſet of the latter. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 


INSTANT. ad;. [ inſiant, Fr. inftans, Lat.] 


1. Preſſing; urgent; importunate; earneſt. 


And they were Iiſtant with loud voices, requiring 
that he might be crucified. Luke, xxiil. 23. 
Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation ; con- 
tinuing in/tarnt in prayer. Romans, xil. 12. 


2. Immediate ; without any time interven- 


ing ; preſent. 
Our good old friend, beſtow 
Your needſul counſel to our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Th' inflant ſtroke of death denounc'd to-day, 
Remov'd far off. Milton. 
Nor native country thou, nor friend ſhalt ſee ; 
Nor war Haft thou to wage, nor year to come; 


| Impending death is thine, and i7fant doom. Pricr. 


Quick; making no delay. 


[:Nlant without diſturb they took alarm. Milton. 
Griey'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate; 
Inſtant he flew with hoſpitable haſte, 
And the new friend with courteous air embrac'd. 
Pope. 


we perceive no ſucceſſion. Locle. 
There is ſcarce an inſtant between their flouriſh- 
ing and their not being. 

Her nimble body yer in time muſt move, 
And not in Jaſtauis through all places ftride 
But the is nizh and far, beneath, above, 

In poiat of time, which thought cannot divide. 
; Dawies. 
At any inflant of time the moving atom is but in 
one ſuigle point of the line; therefore all but that 
one point is either future or paſt, and no other parts 
are co-exiſtent or contemporary with it, | 
. Bentley's Sermons. 


2. A particular time. 


I can at any. unſeaſonable i7/tant of the night ap- 
| 2 


leger. 


[ 


INS 
point her to Iook out at her lady's chamber window? 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. It is uſed in low and commercial language 


for a day of the preſent or current month. 
On the twentieth infant it is my intention to 
ere a lion's head. Addiſen's Guardian. 


InsTanTA/NEOUS. adj. [ inftantaneus, Lat.] 


Done in an inſtant ; acting at once with- 
out any perceptible ſucceſſion; acting 
with the utmoſt ſpeed; done with the 
utmoſt ſpeed. 

This manner of the beginning or ceaſing of the de- 
luge doth not at all agree with the infantanecus ac- 
tions of creation and annihilation. Burnet's Theory, 

The rapid radiance inſtantaneors ſtrikes 
Th' illumin'd mountain. 


Thomſon. 


InsTANTA'/NEOUSLY. adv. [from inſtanta- 


nennt.] In an indiviſible point of time. 
What I had heard of the raining of frogs came 
to my thoughts, there being reaſon to conclude that 
thoſe came from the clouds, or were inſtantaneouſly 
generated. Derham. 


UnSTANTLY. adv. [ inftanter, Lat.] 
1. Immediately ; without any perceptible 


intervention of time. | 
In a great whale, the ſenſe and the affects of any 
one part of the body in/tantly make a tranſcurſion 
throughout the whole body. Bacon's Nat. Fiſt. 
Sleep inſtantly fell on me. Milton. 
As ſev ral winds ariſe, 


Juſt fo their natures alter in/fanrly. Aay's Virgil, 


2. With urgent importunity. 
To IN STATE. v. g. [iz and ſſate.] 
1. To place in a certain rank or condition. 


This kind of conqueſt does only inflate the victor 
in theſe rights, which the conquered prince _— F 
e. 
Had this gliſtering monſter been born to thy pover- 
ty, he could not have been ſo bad; nor, perhaps, 
had thy birth infated thee in the ſame greatneſs, 
wouldſt thou have been better. South, 
The firſt of them being cminently holy and dear 
to Cod, ſhould derive a bleſſing to his poſterity on 
that account, and prevail at laſt to have them alio 
accepted as holy, and ir/tated in the favour of God. 


7 Artterbury. 
2. To inveſt, Obſolete. 
| Tor his poſſeſſions, 
Although by confiſcation they are ours, 
We do inftate and widow you withal. Shakeſpeare, 


Insraura'TION. z. J. [inſtauration, Fr. ins + 


ftauratio, Lat.] Reſtoration; reparation ; 
renewal. 


InsTr/av of. prep. [A word formed by 


the coalition of in and /rad, place.]. 


1. In room of; in place of. 


They, inftrad of tran, 
Chew'd bitter aſhes. : Milton. 
Vary the form of ſpeech, and infead of the word 
church make it a queſtion in politicks, whether the 
monument be in danger. Swift. 


2. Equal to. 
This very conſideration to a wife man is inſtead of 


a thouſand arguments, to ſatisfy him, that, in thoſe 
times, no ſuch thing wes believed. 


the place; in the room. 

He in deriſion ſets 
Upon their dongucs a various ſpirit, to raſe 
Quite out their native language, and in/tead 


To ſow a jangling noiſe of t51:y,u2s unknown. Mieten. 
To InsSTEEP. v. 4. [in and ſleep. 
1. To ſoak; to macerate in noiſture. 


Suffolk firſt died, and York, all haggied over, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay ip. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Tillst Une 
3. Inftead is ſometimes uſed without of. In 


2. Lying under water. 
The guttered rocks, and congregated ſands, 
Traitors infteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel, Shakeſp. 


I'msTEP. 2. . [in and ſicp.] The upper 


part of the foot where it joins to the leg, 
| The 
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The caliga was a military ſhoe with a very thick 
Tole, tied above the in/tep with leather thongs. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To 'NSTIGATE. v. 4. [inftigo, Lat. inſti- 
er, Fr.] Jo urge to ill; to provoke or 

incite to a crime. 

IvsTiIGa'TION. 2. , | infligation, French, 
from iuſtigate.] Incitement to a crime; 


encouragement ; impulſe to ill. 
Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this? But rather follow 
Our forceful in/figation. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
It was partly by the in/figation of ſome factious 
malecontents that bare principal ſtroke amongſt them. 
Bacon. 
Shall any man, that wilfully procures the cutting 
of whole armies to pieces, ſet up for an innocent? 
As if the lives that were taken away by his iz/ti- 


gation were not to be charged upon his account, 
L* Eftrange. 


We have an abridgment of all the baſeneſs and | 


villainy that both the corruption of nature and the 

in/tigation of the devil could bring the ſons of _ A 

outh. 

InsTIGa'TOR. 2. . [infligatcur, Fr. from 
7/tigate,] Inciter to ill. 

That ſea of blood is enough to drown in eternal 
miſery the malicious author or in/#igator of its effu- 
Hon. King Charles. 

Either the eagerneſs of acquiring, or the revenge 
of mulling dignities, have been the great in/tigators 
of eecleſiaſtick teuds. Decay of Piety. 

To INSTIL. v. 3. [inſtillo, Lat. iaſtiller, 
French. |] | 
1. To infuſe by drops. 
He from the well of life three drops ir/ti//'d. 
| Milton. 
2. To inſmuate any thing imperceptibly 
into the mind; to infuſe. | 

Though aſſemblies be had indeed for religion's 
fake, hurtful nevertheleſs they may eaſily prove, 
as well in regard of their fitneſs to ſerve the turn of 
hereticks, and ſuch as privily will ſooneſt adven- 
ture to in/zi/ their poiſon into men's minds. f{:#er. 

He had a farther deſign to i and infinuate 
good inſtruction, by contributing to men's happineſs 

in this preſent liſe. Calamy. 

Thoſe heathens did in a particular manner il 
the principle into their children of loving their coun- 
try, which is far otherwiſe now-a-days. Swift. 


InsTiLLA'TION. z. J. ¶ inſtillatio, Lat. from 
until. ] 

1. The act of pouring in by drops. 

2. The act of infuſing flowly into the mind. 


3. The thing infuſed, | 
They imbitter the cup of life by inſenfible in#i/lz- 


tions. Rambler. 


IxsTi'LMENT. #./. [from iaHtil.] Any thing | 


inſtilled. | 
The leperous in/tilment. Shakeſpeare. 
Ixs TIN CT. adj. [ inflin, Fr. inſtiuctus, t.] 
Moved; animated. A word not in uſe. 
Forth ruſh'd with whirlwind found 


The chariot of paternal deity, 
Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 


Itſelf in/tin& with ſpirit, but convoy'd 
By four cherubick ſhapes. Milton. 
INS'IINCT. z. /. [inftin?, Fr. inſtinctus, 
Lat. This word had its accent formerly 
on the laſt ſyllable.] Deſire or averſion 
acting in the mind without the interven- 
tion of reaſon or deliberation ; the power 
of determining the will of brutes. 
In him they fear your highneſs' death ; 
And mere i»/#in@ of love and loyalty 


Makes them thus forward in his baniſhment. Shak. | 


Thou'knoweſt I am as valiant as Hercules; but 


beware iz//inf; the lion will not touch the true 


rince : iftin# is a great matter. I was a coward 
on inflin#: I ſhall think the better of myſelf and 
thee, during my life; I for a valiant lion, and thee 
for a true prince. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


INS 


But providence or in//in& of nature ſeems, 

Or reaſon though diſturb'd, and ſcarce conſulted, 
To have guided me arighht. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to me, 
And eaſily taught me by her ſecret force 
To love thy perſon, ere I knew thy merit; 
Till what was inc grew up into friendihip. 

Aaddiſon. 
The philoſopher avers, 
That reaſon guides our deed, and ir/tin# theirs. 
Inſtinct and reaſon how ſhall we divide? Prior. 
Reaſon ſerves when preſs'd ; 
But honeſt inſinct comes a volunteer. Pape. 
IxsTINC TED. ady. [inftinfns, Lat.] Im- 
preſſed as an animated power. This, nei- 
ther muſical nor proper, was perhaps in- 
troduced by Bentley. 

What native unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be im- 
preſſed and iz/tinfed through the whole, which the 
defedation of ſo many parts by a bad printer and a 
worſe editor could not hinder from ſhining forth! 

| Bentley's Preface to Milton. 
IxsT1'xCTIVE. adj. from iſtinct.] Acting 
without the application of choice or rea- 
ſon; riſing in the mind without apparent 
_ cauſe. ; 
Raiz'd 
By quick iainctive motion, up I ſprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring. ilton. 

It will be natural that Ulyſſes's mind ſhould for- 
bode; and it appears that the iz/tin&ive preſage was 
a favourite opinion of Homer's. Broome. 

InsTi'NcTIVELY. adv. [from inflinfive, | 
By inſtinct; by the call of nature. 
The very rats 

Inflinively had quit it. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

To INSTITUTE. v. n. [inftituo, inſtitutum, 
Lat, aq Fr.] 
1. To fix; to eſtabliſh; to appoint; to 


enact; to ſettle ; to preſcribe. 

God then i»/titnted a law natural tobe obſerved by 
creatures; and therefore, according to the manner 
of laws, the inſtitution thereof is deſcribed as being 
eſtabliſhed by ſolemn injunction. Hooker. 

Here let us breathe, and haply in/#/rute 

A courſe of learning, and ingenuous ſtudies. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To the produQtion of the effe they are determined 
by the laws of their nature, in/tizuted and imprinted 
on them by inimitable wiſdom. ale. 

The theocracy of the Jews was inſtituted by God 
himſelf. = le. 

To inftitute a court and country party without ma- 
terials, would be a very new ſyſtem in 8 1 

7 Ft. 
2. To educate; to inſtruct; to form by in- 
ſtruction. 

If children were early inftiruted, knowledge would 
inſenſibly inſinuate itſelf. Decay of Piety. 


INSTITUTE. 7. , [inflitut, Fr. inſtitutum, 


1. Eſtabliſhed law; ſettled order. 
This law, though cuſtom now directs the courſe, 
As nature's in/titute, is yet in force, 


Uncancel'd, though difuſed. _ Dryden. 
2. Precept; maxim; principle. 
Thou art pale in mighty ſtudies grown, 4 
To make the Stoick inſtitutes thy own. Dryden. 


InsTiTU'T1ON. z. J. [inflitution, French; in- 
flitutio, Lat.] 
1. Act of eſtabliſhing. | 
2. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement. 
The inftitution of God's Law is deſcribed as be- 
ing eſtablithed by ſolemn injunction. Fooker. 
It became him by whom all things are, to be the 
way of ſalvation to all, that the inſtitution and reſti- 
tution of the world might be both wrought with one 
hand. : 2 ; Hogker. 
This unlimited power placed fundamentally in the 
body of a people, is what legiſlators have endeavoured, 
in their ſeveral ſchemes or Intitutient of government, 


to depoſit in ſuch hands as would preſerve the people. 


S N. 


* 
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They quarrel ſometimes with the execution of lays, 


The holineſs of the firſt fruits and the lump is an 
holineſs merely of in/titztion, outward and nominal; 
whereas the holineſs of the root is an holineſs of 
nature, inherent and real. Atterbury, 

The law and inftitution founded by Moſes waz 
to eſtabliſh religion, and to make mercy and peace 
known to the whole earth. orbes, 

4. Education. TE 

After baptiſm, when it is in infancy received, 
ſucceeds inſtruction and irftitution in the nature and 
ſeveral branches of that vow, which was made at the 

font, in a ſhort intelligible manner. Hamnnd, 

It is a neceſſary piece of providence in the ii. 
tution of our children, to train them up to ſomewhat 
in their youth, that may honeſtly entertain them in 


their age. L' Eftrange, 
His learning was not the effect of precept or i»//;. 
tution. | | Bentley, 


InsTITU'TIONARY. adj. [from inſtitution, | 
Elemental; containing the firſt doctrines, 


or principles of doctrine. 
That it was not out of faſhion Ariſtotle declateth 


youth. Brown, 
I'nsTITUTOR. z. J. [inftituteur, French; in- 
itutor, Lat.] | | 
1. An eſtabliſher ; one who ſettles. 
It might have ſucceeded a little better, if it had 
pleaſed the nftirutors of the civil months of the ſun 
to have ordered them alternately odd and even. 


- 


The two great aims which every i7//itutor of youth 

ſhould mainly and intentionally drive at. / ulter. 

I'nsT1TUTIST. 2. /. [from inflitute.] Writer 
of inſtitutes, or elemental inſtructions, 

Green gall the i»/ftitutifts would perſuade us to be 

an effect of an over-hot ſtomach. Harvey on Conf. 


To InsTo'p. v. a, [ix and flop. ] To cloſe 
up ; to ſtop. 
ith boiling pitch another near at hand 


The ſeams inftops. Dryden's Ann. Mira, 


| 79 INSTRUCT. v. 4. participle preterit. 


inſtructed or inſtruct. [ inſtruo, Latin; in- 
ftruire, Fr.] 

1. To teach; to form by precept; to in- 
form authoritatively ; to educate; to in- 
ſtitute; to direct. 

Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, 
that he might 1fruct thee. Deut. iv. 36. 
His God doth i»/ru& him to diſcretion, and doth 
teach him. Iſa. xxviii. 26. 
Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, in/frufed about 
the ſong, becauſe he was ſkilful. 1 Chron. xv. 22. 
Thou approveſt the things that are more excellent, 
being in/ffrufed out of the law. Rom. ii. 18. 
Inſtruct me, for thou knoweſt. Milton. 
He ever by conſulting at thy ſhrine 
Return'd the wiſer, or the more Hut 
To fly or follow what concern'd him moſt, Milton, 

2. It has commonly in before the thing 

taught. | 
They that were inſiru@ed in the ſongs of the Lord 
were two hundred fourſcore and eight. 1 Chron, 
Theſe are the things wherein Solomon was in- 
Hructed for building of the houſe of God, 2 Chen. 


To model; to form. Little in uſe. 


tor has prepared and in/fru&ed the ſame for a hear- 
ing before the judge. Ajliffe. 
InsTRuU/cTER. 2. J. [ from inftrud. ] A 
teacher; an inſtituter; one who delivers 
precepts or imparts knowledge. It 5 
often written INSTRUCTOR. | : 
Though you have ten thouſand inſtructers in 
Christ. 1 Cor. iv. 15» 
After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 


The father of the faithful there did dwell, Denbam. 


thou, 


Who both their parent and infiruttor was. 


and ſometimes with the inſtitution. Temple. 


in his politicks, among the in/tirutionary rules or 


Holder on Tine, 
2. Inſtructor; educator, 18 


They ſpeak to the merits of a cauſe, after the proc- 


1 
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O thou, who future things can'ſt repreſent 
As preſent, heav'nly infirufor ! Milton. 
Poets, the firſt inffrufors of mankind, 
Brought all things to their native proper uſe, 
Roſcommon. 
They ſee how they are beſet on every fide, not 
only with temptations, but inffruftors to vice. p 
: . 
Several inſtructors were diſpoſed among this little 
helpleſs people. | Addiſon. 
We have precepts of duty given us by our in- 


rubtors. Rag. 
InsTRU'CTION. . fo ¶ inſtruction, Fr. from 
inſiruct.] | 


1. The act of teaching; information. 
It lies on you to ſpeak, 
Not by your own i»/fru@ion, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to. Shakeſpeare. 
2 We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages, 
for thoſe diſcoveries and diſcourſes they have left 
behind them for our !n/truction.. Locke, 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. 
Will ye not receive iz//ru&ioz to hearken to re- 
ceive my words? Fer. xxxv. 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In ev'ry ſtream a ſweet inffru&ion flows; 

But ſome untaught o'erhear the whiſp'ring rill, | 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, blockheads till. Young. 
3. Authoritative information; mandate, 

See this diſpatch'd with all the haſte thou can'ſt; 
Anon I'll give thee more i»/trufion, Shakeſpeare, 
IxssTRU'CTIVE. adj, [from inſtruct; in- 
Aructif, French. ] Conveying knowledge. 
With variety of inf/rudtive expreſſions by ſpeech 
man alone is endowed. Holder. 
I would not laugh but to inſtruct; or if my mirth 
ceaſes to be inſtructive, it ſhall never ceaſe to be in- 
nocent. Addiſon. 
INSTRUMENT. 2. /. [ inftrument, Fr. in- 
rumentum, Lat.] 
1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe. 


If he ſmite him with an i»/frument of iron, fo 
that he die, he is a muderer. Numb. xxxv. 16. 

What artificial frame, what Irument, 

Did one ſuperior genius e'er invent; 

Which to the muſcles is preferr'd ? Blackmore, 
Box is uſeſul for turners and izffrument makers. 
| Mortimer. 
2. A frame conſtructed ſo as to yield 


harmonious ſounds. 
- He that ſtriketh an imfrument with ſkill, may 
cauſe notwithſtanding a very pleaſant ſound, if the 
ſtring whereon he ſtriketh chance to be capable of 


harmony. Hooker, 
dhe taketh moſt delight 
In muſick, iaſiruments and poetry. Shakeſpeare. 


In ſolitary groves he makes his moan, 
Nor, mix'd in mirth, in youthful pleaſure ſhares, 
But fighs when ſongs and iz/fruments he hears. 
= Dryden. 
3. A writing containing any contract or 
order. : = 
He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and did 
write an iz/trument of covenants, and ſealed it. 
EP Tobias, 
4+ The agent. It is uſed of perſons as well 
as things, but of perſons very often in 
an 111 ſenſe. | 
If, haply, you my father do ſuſpect, 
An inſtrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me. Shakeſp, Othello, 


5. That by means whereof ſomething is 
done, 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into 
the body which hath arms and legs, only in/tru- 
ments of doing; but that it were intended the mind 
ſhould employ them. - Sidney. 

All voluntary ſelf-denials and auſterities which 
Chriſtianity commends become neceſſary, not ſimply 
for themſelves, but as in/fruments towards a higher 
end. Decay of Piety. 

Reputation is the ſmalleſt ſacrifice thoſe can make 
us, who have been the inſtruments of our ruin. 


"EF $ES 


There is one thing to be conſidered concerning [| 


reaſon, whether ſyllogiſm be the proper inſtrument 

of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this fa- 
culty. : Locke. 

6. One who acts only to ſerve the purpoſes 
of another. os 

He ſcarcely knew what was done in his own 
chamber, but as it pleaſed her inſtruments to frame 
themſelves. | Sidney. 

All the infiruments which aided to expoſe the 
child, were even then loſt when it was found. Shak. 

In benefits as well as injuries, it is the principal 
that we are to conſider, not the inſtrument ; that 
which a man does by another, is in truth his own 
act. | L' Eftrange. 

The bold are but the inſtruments of the wile, 
They undertake the dangers they adviſe. Dryden. 

InSTRUME'x TAL. adj. [inflrumental, Fr. 
inftrumentum, Latin. | 

1. Conducive as means to ſome end; or- 
ganical, 

All ſecond and inftrumental cauſes, without that 
operative faculty which God gave them, would be- 
come altogether ſilent, virtueleſs, and dead. Raleigh. 

Prayer, which is inſtrumental to every thing, 
hath a particular promiſe in this thing. Taylor. 

It is not an eſſential part of religion, but rather 
an auxiliary and i7/trumental duty. Smalridge. 

I diſcern ſome excellent final cauſes of con- 
junction of body and foul ; but the inftrumental I 
know not, nor what inviſible bands and fetters unite 
them together, 5 Bentley. 

2. Acting to ſome end; contributing to 
ſome purpoſe; helpful: uſed of perſons 
and things. 

The preſbyterian merit is of little weight, when 
they allege themſelves i»/trumental towards the re- 
ſtoration. Swift. 

3. Conſiſting not of voices but inſttu- 
ments; produced by initruments, not 
vocal. | 

They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
monial abrogated, require the abrogation of i7//ru- 
mental muſick, approving neverthelets the ute of 
vocal melody to remain, mult thew ſome reaſon, 
wherefore the one ſhould be thought a legal cere- 
mony and not the other. Hooker, 

Ott in bands, - 
While they keep watch, or tightly rounding walk, 
With heav'nly touch of inftrumental ſounds 
In full harmonious number join'd, their tongs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n. 
| 3 Milton. 
Sweet voices, mixt with Iſtrumentad ſounds, 
Aſcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. 
Dryden. 
InSTRUMENTA'L1TY. 2 . [from inftru- 
mental. | Subordinate agency ; agency of 
any thing as means to an end, 


Thoſe natural and involuntary actings are not done 
by deliberation and formal command, yet they are 
done by the virtue, energy, and infiux of the foul, 
and the iz/trumentality of the ſpirits. Hate, 


INSTRUME'NTALLY. adv. from inftru- 
meutal.] In the nature of an inſtrument; 


as means to an end. 

Men's well-being here in this life is but infru- 
mentally good, as being the means tor him to be well 
in the next lite, | Digby. 

Habitual preparation for the ſacrament conſiſts in 
a ſtanding, permanent habit, or principle of holi- 
neſs, wrought chiefly by God's ſpirit, and inffru- 
mentally by his word, in the heart or ſoul of man. 

South, 
InSTRUME/NTALNESS. z. / [from inſtru- 
mental, | Uſefulneſs as means to an end. 


The inftrumentalneſs of riches to works of cha- 
rity, has rendered it very political, in every Chri- 
ſtian commonwealth, by laws to ſettle and ſecure 
propriety. Hammond, 

IN3U'FFERABLE. adj. | in and /ufferadle.] 


1, Intolerable ; inſupportable ; intenſe be- 


T's8vLT. 2. J. [ inſultns, Latin; inſulte, Fr. | 


yond endurance, 


Vol. I. 


INS 


The one is oppreſſed with conſtant heat, the other 


with hes, oſs e cold, Brown's Vulgar Errouts. 
Eyes that confeſs'd him born for kingly ſway, 
So hierce, they flaſh'd inſufferable day. Dryden. 
Though great light be iz/ufferable to our eyes, yet 
the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all diſ- 
- eaſe them; becaufe chat cauſing no 3 
tion, leaves that curious organ unharmed. : cke, 
2, Deteſtable; contemptible ; diſguſting be- 
vyond endurance. " 
A multitude of ſeribblers, who daily peſter the 
world with their inſuferable ſtuff, ſhould be diſ- 
couraged from writing any more. Dryden. 
IN8V/FFERABLY. adv. | from inſufferable. ] 


To a degree beyond endurance. 

Thoſe heav*nly ſhapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Inſufferably bright. Milton. 

There is no perſon remarkably ungrateful, who 

was not alſo i:ſufferably proud. South. 
INSUFFI'CIENCE. I 7. J. [ inſufficience, Fr. 
InsUrF1'ciency. in and /rfficient. | In- 
adequateneſs to any end or purpoſe; want 
of requifite value or power: uſed of 
things and perſons. | : 

The miniſter's aptneſs or inſufficiency, otherwiſe 
than by reading to inſtru the flock, ſtandeth in 
this place as a ſtranger, with whom our form of 
common prayer hath nothing to do. Hooker. 

The inſuffci. ncy of the light of nature is, by the 
light of tcripture, fo fully ſupplicd, that further 
light than this hath added, there doth not need unto 
that end. Flicker, 

We will give you ſleepy drinks, that your ſenſes, 
unintelligent of our i7ſufficicnce, may, though they 
cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe us. Shakeſpeare. 

Till experience had diſcovered their defect and in- 
Sufficiency, 1 did certainly conclude them to be in- 
fallible. f | Wilkins. 

Conſider the pleas made uſe of to this purpoſe, 
and ſhew the inſufficiency and weakneſs of them. 

Atterbury, . 

INSUFFICIENT. adj. [ inſufficiens, French; 

in and /uffcient, | Inadequate to any need, 

uſe, or purpoſe; wanting abilities; in- 
capable ; unfit. . 

The biſhop to whom they ſhall be preſented, may 
zuſtly reject them as incapable and inſufficient. | 

Spenſer, 

We are weak, dependant creatures, inſufficient to 
our own happineſs, tull of wants which ot ourſelves 
we cannot relieve, expoſed to a numerous train of 
evils which we know not how to divert. Rogers. 

Faſting kills by the bad ſtate, not by the / ffi- 
cient quantity oi fluids, Arbuthnet on Aliments, 

IxSUFFUCIENTLY. adv. | from inſufficient. 
With want of proper ability; not ſkil- 
fully. | EDT 

IN8UFrLA'TION. 2. /. [in and /ufflo, Lat.] 
The act of breathing upon. 

Impoſition of hands is a cuſtom of parents in 
blefling their children, but taken up by the apoſtles 
inttead of that divine ation which Chritt uſed. 

Hammond Fundamentals, 

I'NSULAR», Ho [ /2Julaire, French; in- 

I'NSULaRY. ( falaris, Latin. ] Belonging 
to an iſland. | 

Druina, being ſurrounded with the ſea, is hardly 
to be invaded, having many other iu] advan- 
tages. ; Hove. 

I'nSULATED. adj. [inſula, Latin.] Not 
contiguous on any ſide. 5 

Insv'i.sE. adj. [in/ulſus, Latin.] Dull; in- 
ſipid; heavy. Die. 
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1. The act of leaping upon any thing. In 
this ſenſe it has the accent on the laſt 
ſyllable: the ſenſe is rare. 

The bull's Iuſult at four ſhe may ſuſtain, | 
But after ten from nuptial rites refrain. Dryden, 
2. Act or ſpeech of inſolence or contempt. 
The ruthleſs ſneer that uit adds to grief. Sas age. 
ES Take 


INS. | INI „ 


* 


Fake the ſentence ſeriouſly, becaufEraulleries are J But fafeſt he who ſtood aloof, | ; Your 8ifhoncor 
an inſult on the unfortunate. Broome on the Odyſeey. When inſupportably his foot advanc'd, Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtats 
To INSU'LT. v. a. [in/alter, French; in- In fcornof their proud arms, and warlike tools, Of that iztegrity which ſhould become it. Shah, 
| | 4 Spurn'd them to death by troops. Milton's Agoniftes. Nacduff, this noble paſſion, | 


: . N y's audience ſufficiently convinc'd me Child of integrity, hath f f 
1. To treat with inſolence or contempt. | that the poem was in/zpportably too long. Dry * Wip'd the _ 8 — "ID 
It is uſed ſometimes with over, ſome- | IxsuRMOUNTABLE. adj. [ inſurmontable, To thy good truth and honour. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


times without a prepoſition. | Fr. in and ſurmountable.) Inſuperable ; deg Das examined both parties cannot go fat 

1 e — 9.844 = . unconqu erable. vg as er e ee e 3 without * to 

friend by ixſultin i his murderer, to be moved This difficulty is inſurmountable, till I can make The — inſtead + ting t TIS 

by the Geary of ing Priam e pee. Mnplicity and variety the ſame. Locke. | our imegrity, will conceal and diſguiſe his own view. 

| ng Z 1 8 3 "WR Pe Hope thinks nothing difficult; deſpair tells us, that $119) sulle his on vices. 

2. Jo trample upon; to triumph over. difficulty is inſurmountable. Watts. 2 Purity 5 genuine analog fo gers. 
. 3 ate. 


Mp It pleas'd the king his maſter very lately ISSURMO'UNTABLY. adv, [from inſur- 


To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruction; x 3 Language continued long in its purity and Iutegri: 
| When he conjunct, and flatt'ring his difpleaſure, mountable. } Invincibly D unconquerably. : 8 5 
o Tript me behind; being down, iſulted, rail'dy INSURRE'CTION. 2. J. | injurgo, Latin. } A 3. Intireneſs unbroken ; whole. o 
3 And put upon him ſuch a deal of mans ſeditious riling ; a rebellious commotion, | Take away this transformation, and there is no 
1 Tat worthied him, —&Shakeſpeare”s King Lear. Between the acting of a dreadfubthing, EE: chaſm, nor can it affect the integrity of the action 
1 So 'ſcapes the inſulting fire his narrow afl, And the firſt motion, all the interim is | 8 
\ And makes ſmall outlets into open air. Dryden. Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: InTE/@UMENT. 7 * [ inte mentum, : wang 
bi Ev'n when they fing at eaſe in full content, The genius and the mortal inſtruments I. A bi s + 8” lege, 
. Irſulting ver the toil they underwent, Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, at. | TOI Ee AETETE-VE invelops 
1 Yet {till they find a future talk remain, Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then another. | 
14 To turn the ſoil. N Dryden's Virgil. The nature of an inſwrreion. Shakeſp. Ful. Ceſar. He could no more live without his frize coat than 
4 Ixsv“LT ER. 2. /; [from ſult.] One who This city of old time hath made 7-ſurreio | Without his ſkin : it is not indeed fo properly bis coat, 
; treats another with inſolent triumph. ee 4 and that rebellion and ſedition have 3 the anatomitts call one of the 3 of 
1 Ev'n man, the mercileſs iuſulter man een mage therein. Ezra. eg R Addiſon, 
4 Man, who rejoices in our 3 There ſhall be a great Igſarrection upon thoſe that FNTELLECT. u. /. [imellea, Fr. intel. 
* Shall pity thee. Robe 's Jane Shore. fear the Lord. 2 Eſd. xvi. 70. lectus, Lat.] The intelligent mind; the 
InsU'LTINGLY. adv. [from inſulting.) With Inſurrefions of baſe people are commonly more power of underſtandi 
: | furious in their beginnings. Bacon's Henry VII. . Y 
contemptuous triumph, Ike trade. of R 5 All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear 
. 8g" WM | e trade of Rome had like to have ſuffered ano- I ancellef2, all fenk M1 
N Infulting!ly, he made your love his boaſt, ther great ſtroke by an zu rection in Egypt RY Ons ON Milter. 
N Gave me my life, and told me what it coſt. Dryd. ang 8 All _— arts, 5 inventions, which vul- 
8 SIE , | "S | gar minds gaze at, and the ingenious purſue, are but 
F Is sur RAB II Tx. 7. /. [from inſzperable.]| IxsuSURRA TION, 7, Je [inſuſurro, Latin. ] | thereliques of an inte/le& defaced with fin ad tne 
; The quality of being invincible. The act of whiſpering into ſomething. n 
INSU'PERABLE. adj. [inſuperabilic, Lat.] Ix TAC TI BLB. adj. [in and tactum, Latin. INTELLE'CTION. 2. /. [ intellection, Fr. in- 
Invincible; infurmountable; not eo be] Not perceptible to the touch. Dia. tellectio, Lat.] The act of underſtanding, 
1 | conquered - not to be overcome. INTA'GLIO. 3. { [Italian. ] Any thing that Simple apprehenſion denotes the ſoul's naked . 
| This appears to be an inſuperadle objection, be- has figures engraved on it. leftion of an object, without either compoſition or 
cauſe of the evidence that tenſe ſeems to give it. We meet with the figures which Juvenal deſcribes deduction. 5 Glanville's Scepſu. 
Digby en Bodies. on antique irtaglios and medals. Addiſon on Italy. Ver e ny ee erer ſubſtance of che 
| Much might be done, would we but endeavour;] IX TASTABLE. ad; [i and aff: J Nor animal ſpirit, but its motion and agility, that pre- 
I nothing is inſupcrable to pains and patience, Raz. Ws x Fo i 55 ; * duces intellectiom aud ſenſe. Bentley's Sermons, 
i And middle natures how they long to join, . {railing any ſenſations in the e of INTELLE'CTIVE. adj. [ inteliefif, Fr. from 
{1 Yet never paſs. th* iz/uperad/c line. Pepe. taſte, A word not elegant, nor uſcd. | intelle&.] Having ower to cell ve" RR 
| Ins eRABLENESS, . /. [from injupera- Something which is inviſible, 27 alle, and in- | f a man as Fte/2c572e be created, then either 
| 1 ea WR; bil tangible, as exiſting only in the fancy, may produce a hole ane ts 6 7 _ — l 
| be.) wo * encis ; Iimpoinbilit) to be 7 a N ſuperior to that of ſenſe. © Grew. ran” ee . a 4 
| ERR NTEGER. u. J. [Latin.] The whole of en . —_ 
| Ixsv/erzABLY. adv. [from inſuperable.] | any thing. . | ] INTELLECTUAL. adj. ¶intelloctuel, French; 
1 1 E. {bl 2 7 ; bl - £ 3 inlellectualis, low atin. ] 
iq NVINCIDIY ; 1NLUFMOUNTADIY, As not only ſienified a piece of money, but any Relati | Jorftond; 
Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there] intege! ; from whence is derived the word ace, or 1. NE ating to t 1 underſtanding; be- 
is this difference, that the former furthers, the latter, | _, unit. Arbuthnct, longing to the mind; tranſacted by the 


being ſo inſzperably hard, hinders the ſplitting of it. | INTEGRAL. adj, [integral, French; inte- underſtanding. 
Grew's Muſeum. ger, Latin. ] Religion teaches us to preſent to God our bodies 


5 } : . 1 5 E . 1 3 : 2 
VVV 
bl bl 


i and /upportable.] Intolerable; inſuffer- as compriſi I it bo f 101 
able; not to be endured. : e e . — . JJ Toe 
| Sah ane (12! 1.2. Mental; compriſing the faculty of un- 


A diſgrace put upon a man in company is i- Parts together. Bacon's Natural Hiſtzry. derftandi * : : 
fupportable; it is heightened according to the great- | 2. Uninj ured; complete : not defective. ny INS 5 clonging to the mind. 
; Logick is to teach us the right uſe of our reaſon, 


neſs, znd multiplied according to the number, of the No wonder if one remain ſpeechleſs, though of . y 4 
perſons that hear. South. | integral principles, who, from an infant, ſhould be or intellectual powers. On. 
f The baſer the enemies are, the more inſupporiable bred up amongit mutes, and have no teaching, 3. Ideal 5 perceived by the intellect, not 
18 — e OY R L* Eftrange, 0 Helder. the ſenſes 
e thought of being nothing after death is a bur- Ws acti . - 1 — 7 : iGon's f 

——— —— afer dar RE 3. Not ſractional; not broken into frac- | In a dark vition's intelletual ſcene, | 
re , ray tions. Beneath a bow'r for ſorrow made | 1 

appinefs, and cannot bear to have it contined T f h Th lancholy Cowley 1 . Cowley 
to our preſent beiog, Dryden. | INTEGRAL, 2. J. The whole made up of EEE 267 

To thoſe that dwell under or hear the Equator, parts. | | | A oy join'd inis intel} 7 Wy: N emo Pe 
this ſpring would be a moſt peſtilent and i»/upport- Phyſicians, by the help of anatomical diſſeRions, | nds Jr FRO FORO 5 TOO. oy oh 
able Summer; and as for thoſe countries that are have ſearched into thoſe various meanders of the {| ++ Having the power of underſtanding. 
nearer the Poles, a perpetual Spring will not do their veins, arteries, nerves, and integrals of the human I ee, e The - Maker of the 
1 Bentley body. | | Hale, | World an intellectual worker. Heeker, 
| Ixs ur roRTABLENESS. 2. , [from 17% it- Conſider the infinite complications and combina- Who would loſe, 3 
e leneſß; = ate of | ons of ſeveral concurrences to the conſtitution and Though full of pain, this intelle@ua! being, 
ee eee ee , operation of almoſt every integral in nature. Hale. Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity, 
g beyond endurance. A mathematical whole is better called integral, Io periſh rather, ſwallow'd up and loſt, 
Then fell ſhe to ſo pitiful a declaration of the in- when the ſeveral parts, which make up the whole, e OE IRE Maga, 

Supportablencfs of her deſires, that Dorus's ears pro- are diſtinct, and each may ſubſiſt apart. Watts. OTE TOE SN e 8 


F 
cured his eyes with tears to give teſtimony how much INTT“GRITV. 2. FA [ integrite, Fr. integritas, 5 Propoſed as the object not of the ſenſes 


they ſuffered for her ſuffering. ; Sidney from int L b 5 , | f 
) V 6 but intellet: as, Cudawworth names his 
IN Ss U r PO RTABI. 0 % J 2 | - Ser, 25 ] . . ” . : 3 

*. adv. [from jnſupport-| 1, Honeſty; uncorrupt mind; purity of | book the intellectual ſyſtem of the uni- 


able.} Beyond endurance, 


| manners; uncorruptedneſs. | verie, | 
| | INTEL- 


WW ww 


INT 
TreTELLE'CTUAL. #. /, Intellect; under- 
ſtanding; mental powers or faculties, 
This is little in uſe. „ 
Her huſband not nigh, : 

Whoſe higher intellectual more I ſhun. Milton. 
The fancies of moſt, like the index of a clock, are 
moved but by the 'inward ſprings of the corporeal | 
machine; which, even on the molt ſublimed Intel- 
lectual, is dangerouſly influential. Ganville's Scep. 

I have not conſulted the repute of my ixtellectuals, 

in bringing their weakneſſes into ſuch diſcerning pre- 


ſences. Glanv. 
IxnTE'LLIGENCE, u. J. | intelligence, Fr. 
InTE'LLIGENCY. {\ 7zntelligentia, Latin. ] 


1. Commerce of information; notice; mu- 
tual communication; account of things 
diſtant or ſecret. | | 


It was perceived there had not been in the catho- 
licks ſo much foreſight as to provide that true inte/li- 
gence might paſs between them of what was done. 

| Hooker. 

A mankind witch! hence with her, out of door ! | 
A molt intclligency bawd ! Shakeſpeare. 

He furniſhed his employed men liberally with 
money, to draw on and reward Intelligence:; giving 
them alſo in charge to advertiſe continuaily what 
they found. Bacon*s Henry VII. 

The advertiſements of neighbour princes are al- 
ways tobe regarded, for that they receive inte//igence 
from better authors than perſons of inferior note. 


: 


Hayward, 
Let all the paſſages 
Be well ſecur d, that no intelligence 
May paſs between the prince and them. Denham. 


| Thoſe tales had been ſung to lull children aſleep, 
 befors ever Beroſus (et up his intelligence office at Coos. 
Bentley. 


2, Commerce of acquaintance z terms on 
which men live one with another. 


Factious followers are worſe to be liked, which 
follow not upon affection to him with whom they 
range themſelves; whereupon commonly enfueth 
that ill intelligence that we ſee between great perſon- 

es. Bacun. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence, than any 
friendſhip with the favourites. Clarendon. 

3. Spirit ; unbodied mind. | 

How fully haſt thou ſatisfied me, pure 
Intelligence of heav'n, angel ! Milton. 

There are divers ranks of created beings inter- 
mediate between the glorious God and man, as the 
glorious angels and created Intelligences. Hale, 

They hoped to get the favour of the houſes, and by 
the favour of the houſes they hoped for that of the 
#::telligcnces, and by their favour, for that of the ſu- 
preme God. Stiilling fleet. 

The regularity of motion, viſible in the great varie- 
ty and curioſity of bodies, is a demonſtration that the 
whole mais of matter is under the conduct of a 
mighty intelligence. Collier. 

Satan, appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the Intel- 
Jigence of the ſun, circumvented him even in his own 
province. Dryden. 

4. Underſtanding; ſkill. | 

Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideouſly, | 
They think to be chief praife of poetry : 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 


Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſie. 8 penſer. 


Intir.LiGct/NCER. 2. . [from intelligence. 


One who ſends or conveys news; one 
who gives notice of private or diſtant 
tranſactions; one who carries meſſages 


between parties. 
His eyes, being his diligent iztel/igencers, could 
carry unto him no other news but diſcomtortable. 
ES, Sidney. 
How deep you were within the books of heay'n ? 
To us, th' imagin'd voice of heav'n itſelf ; 
The very opener and izte/ligencer 
Between the grace and ſanctities of heav*n, 
And our dull workings. Shak. Henry IV. 


It they had inſtructions to that purpoſe, they |. 


might be the beſt inte/ligencers to the king of the 
true ſtate of his whole kingdom. Bacon, 


INT 


They are the beſt ſort of Melli geucers; for they | 
have a way into the inmoſt cloſets of princes. Howe!.' 

They have newsgatherers and intelligencert, who 
make them acquainted with the oonverſation of the 
whole kingdom. Spectator. 

INT ETILI OFEN T. adj. | intelligent, Fr. intel. 
ligens, Latin. 
1. Knowing ; inſtructed; ſkilful. 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern 
that is the more intelligent, as Aritiotle would have 
it; but there is no leſs required for government, cou- 
rage to protect, and above all honeſty. Bacon. 

He of times, 
Intelligent, th* harſh hyperborean ice 
Shuns for our equal Winters; when our ſuns 
Cleave the chill'd ſoil, he backwards wings his way. 
F> P hillips. 

Trace out the numerous footſteps of the preſence 
and interpoſition of a molt wiſe and intelligent archi- 
tect throughout all this ſtupendous fabrick. I codw. 

2. It has / before the thing. 

Intelligent of ſeaſons, they fet forth 
Their airy caravan. 

3. Giving information, 

Servants, who ſeem no leſs, f 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations 
Intelligent of our ſtate. Shak. King Lear. 

IxTELLIGE/NTIAL. adj. | from intelligent. | 
1. Conſiſting of anbodled mind, 

| Food alike thoſe pure 
Drtelligential ſubſtances require, | 
As doth your rational. Milton's Paradiſe L. 

2. Intellectual; exerciſing underſtanding. 
| In at his mouth 
The devil enter'd ; and his brutal ſenſe, 
His heart or head poſſeſſing, ſoon inſpir'd 
Wich act intelligential. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
INTEL LIGHBULITY. 2. f. [from intelligi- 
fs 
1. Poſſibility to be underſtood. 
2, The power of underſtanding iutellection. 
Not proper. 
The ſoul's nature conſiſts in izte{[7gibi/iry, Glarv. 
INTE'LLIGIBLE. adj. [intelligible, Fr. in- 
telligibilis, Lat.] Jo be conceived by the 
underſtanding ; poſſible to be underſtood. 

We ſhall give ſatisfaction to the mind, to ſhew it 
a fair and ite/ligible accountof the deluge, Burnet. 

Something mult be loſt in all tranſlations, but the 
ſenſe will remain, which would otherwiſe be maim- 
ed, when it is ſcarce inte/ligib/e. Dryden. 

Many natural duties relating to God, ourſelves, and 
our neighbours, would be exceeding difficult for the 
bulk of mankind to find out by reaſon: therefore 
it has pleaſed God to expreſs them in a plain man- 
ner, inte/Agible to ſouls of the loweſt capacity. Mattie. 

INTELLIGIBLENESS.: 2. . [from iutelli- 
ible.) Poſſibility to be underſtood ; per- 
ſpicuity. 

It is in our ideas, that both the rightneſs of our 
knowledge, and the propriety or inte//rgibleneſs of our 
ſpeaking, conſiſts. Lzicke. 

InTE'r11G1BLY. adv, [from intelligiole. | 
So as to be underſtood; clearly ; plainly, 

The genuine ſenſe, Intelligibly told, 

Shews a tranſlator both diſcreet and bold. Roſcommon, 

To write of metals and minerals zte///gibly, is a 
taſk more difficult than to write of animals, HYoodw. 

Inre/MERATE. adj. [intemeratus, Latin, | 
Undefiled ; unpolluted. 
InTEMPERAMENT. zz. J [in and ztempera- 
ment.] Bad conſtitution. | 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part 
ulcerated, and others upon the atflux of lacerative hu- 
mours. 27 9. 

IN TEMFPERAN CE. 17 intemperance, Fr. 
IN TEMP ERAN Cx. intemperantia, Lat. 
1. Want of temperance; want of mode- 
ration: commonly exceſs in meat or 
drink. 
Boundleſs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny. 


Milton. 


2 
o 


| 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


„ 


Another law of Lycurgus induced to Imemperarer, 


and all kinds of incontinency. Hakengill. 
Some, as thou ſaw'ſt, by violent ſtroke ſhall die; 
By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth ſhall bring 
Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtrous crew 
Before thee ſhall appear; that thou may'ſt know 
What miſery th” inabſtinence of Eve | 
Shall bring on men. | Milton. 
The Lacedemonians trained up their children ts 
hate drunkennefs and iatemperunce, by bringing a 
drunken man into their company. Watts. 
2, Exceſſive addiction to any appetite or 
affection. - 
INTEMPERATE. adj. ¶intemperant, Fr. 
intemperatus, Latin. ] 
1. Immoderate in appetite; exceſſive in 
meat or drink; drunken; gluttonous. 
More women ſhould die than men, if the number 
of burials anſwered in proportion to that of ſickneſſes 3 
but men, being more intemperate than women, die 
as much by re iſon of their vices, as women do by the 
infirmity of their ſex. Graunt. 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and phi- 
loſophy, and thoſe unanſwerable doubts, which, over 


Chriſtianity z perſuade but the covetous man not 
to deity his money, the intemperate man to abandon 
his revels, and I dare undertake that all their giant- 
like objections hall vaniſh. South, 


2. Paſſionate; ungovernable ; without rule. 
You are more iztemperate in your blood 


Than thoſe pamper'd animals, 

That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakeſpeare, 

Ule not thy mouth to temperate ſwearingy for 
therein is the word of ſin. Eccles. xxiii. 13s 

3. Exceſlive ; exceeding the juſt or conve- 
nient mean; as, az intemperate climate; 
abe have intemperate weather, 

INTEMPERATELY, du. [from intempes 
rate. | 

1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 

How groſsly do many of us contradict the plain 
precepts of the Goſpel, by living interperately or 
unjuſtly. Tilloſſon. 

2. Immoderately; exceſſively. 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
but what is ixteniperately rigid? Whereas no rel 
gion is true, chat is not. peaceable as well as pure. 

Spratt. 
i 

InTE MPERATENESS, 2. /. [from inten- 
rate. | 

1. Want of moderation, 

2. Unſcaſonableneſs of weather. Ainfevorth, 

IxTEMPERATURY, . /. [from item ge- 
rate.] Exceſs of ſome quality. 

IxTEN ABLE. adj. [ix and tenable.] In- 
defenſible; as, az intenable opirion ; an 
intenable fortre/c. + 

To INTEND. v. a. { intendo, Latin. | 

1. To ſtretch out. Obſolete, 

The fame advancing high above his heady 
With ſharp /27en-ded ſting fo rude him imote, 

That to the earth him drove, as ſtricken dead; 

Ne living wight would las him life behot. Fairy N. 

2. To enforce; to make intenſe; to train. 

What ſeems to be the ground of the affertion, 
is the magnified quality of this ſtar, conceived te 
canſe or irrend the heat of this ſeaſon, we find that 
wiſer antiquity was not of this opinion. Brown. 

By this the lungs are tee‘ or remitted, (Huy, 

This vis inertize is etle:ittal to matter, becaute it 
neither can be tered or remitted in the fame 
body; but is always proportional to the quantity of 
matier. Cheruc. 

Magnetiſm may de intended and remitted, and 
is found only in the magnet and in iron. Nu ter. 

3. To regard; to attend; to take care of. 

the ſacrament is adminiſtered, imagine themfſelies 


called only to walk up and don iu a white and 
ſtining garment. Hooker, 


4 
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INT 
Having no children, ſhe did with ſingular care and 
"tenderneſs intend the education of Philip. Bacon. 
The king prayed them to have patience till a lit- 
tle ſmoak, that was raiſed in his country, was over; 
fighting, as his manner was, that openly, which 
nevertheleſs he intended ſeriouſly. Bacon. 
4. To pay regard or attention to. This 


ſenſe is now little uſed. 
They could not intend to the recovery of that 
country of the north. penſer. 
Neither was there any who might ſhare in the go- 
ve ament, while the king intended his pleaſure. 


Bacon's Henry VII, 
The earl was a very acute and ſound ſpeaker, 
when he would intend it. Wetton. 


Go therefore, mighty pow'rs ! intend at home, 
While here ſhal! v our home, what beſt may eaſe 
The preſent mi: Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Their beauty they, and we our loves ſuſpend ; 
Nought can our wiſhes, ſave thy health, intend. 

Waller. 
5. To mean; to deſign. 

The opinion ſhe had of his wiſdom was ſuch, as 
made her eſteem greatly of his words: but that the 
words themſelves ſounded ſo, as ſhe could not ima- 
gine what they intended. Sidney. 

The gods would not have delivered a ſoul into the 
body, which hath arms and legs, only inſtruments 
of doing, but that it were intended the mind ſhould 
employ them. Sidney. 

Thou art ſworn 
As deeply to affect what we intend, N 
As cloſely to conceal what we impart. Shakeſpeare. 

According to this model Horace writ his odes and 
epods; for his ſatires and epiſtles, being intended 
wholly for inſtruction, required another ſtyle. Dryd. 

IxTz/xNDANT. z. /. [French.] An officer 


of the higheſt claſs, who overſees any 


particular allotment of the publick buſi- 


neſs. 

Nearchus, wko commanded Alexander's fleet, and 
Oneficrates, his iztendant general of marine, have 
both left relations of the Indies. Arbuthnot. 

IxnTE'NDIMENT. 2. .. [entendement, Fr. 
Attention; patient hearing; accurate exa- 
mination. This word 1s only to be found 
in Spenſer. EB 

Be nought hereat diſmay'd, 

Till well ye wot, by grave intendiment, 
What woman, and wherefore doth we upbraid. 


: KA 
InTe/NDMENT. z. f. [entendement, Fr. 
Intention; deſign. 


Out of my love to you, I came hither to ac- 
_ you withal ; that either you might ſtay him 
rom his intendment, or brook ſuch diſgrace well as 
he ſhall run into. Shakeſpeare. 
All that worſhip for fear, profit, or ſome other 
by-end, fall more or leſs within the iatendment of 
this emblem. L' Eftrange. 


To INTENERATE.  &. [in and zener, Lat.] 
To make tender; to ſoften. 
Autumn vigour gives, 
Equal, intencrating, milky grain. 
InT:xERA'TION. 7. /. [from intenerate.] 
The act of ſoftening or making tender. 


In living creatures the nobleſt uſe of nouriſhment 
is for the prolongation of life, reſtoration of ſome 
degree of youth, and ixtexeraticn of the parts. 
Bacon. 


INT ENI BLE. ad /. [in and tenible.] That 


cannot hold. Not in uſe. 
I know I love in vain, ftrive againſt hope; 
Yet in this captious and 77!crible fieve, 
L ſtill pour in the waters of my love. Shakeſpeare. 
INTE'NSE-: adj. | inten/us, Lat.] 
1. Raiſed to a high degree; ſtrained ; 
forced; not light ; not lax. 

To obſerve the effects of a diſtillation, proſecuted 
with fo intenſe and unuſual a degree of heat, we ven- 
tured to come near. Boyle. 

Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, 
The ſound is ſtill a comment to the ſenſe. Roſcom. 


Phillips. | 


er 


2. Vehement; ardent. 
HUHebraiſms warm and animate our language, and 
convey our thoughts in more ardent and inter/e 


phraſes, : Addiſon, 
3. Kept on the ſtretch; anxiouſly attentive, 
But in diſparity 
The one intenſe; the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
InTe'/NSELY. adv. [from intenſe.] Toa 


great degree; not ſlightly ; not remiſsly. 
If an Engliſhman conſiders our world, how #7- 
tenſely it is heated, he cannot ſuppoſe that it will 
cool again. Addiſon. 
InTe'/NSENESS. 2. f. [from intexſe.] The 
ſtate of being enforced in a high degree; 
force ; contrariety to laxity or remiſſion. 
The water of ſprings and rivers, that ſuſtains a 
diminution from the heat above, being evaporated 
more or leſs, in proportion to the greater or leſſer in- 
texſcneſs of heat. Woodward. 
InTE'xs10N, 7. /. po fon, Fr. intenſio, 
Lat.] The act of forcing or ſtraining 
any thing; contrariety to remiſſion or re- 


laxation. | 

Sounds will be carried further with the wind than 
againſt the wind ; and likewiſe to riſe and fall with 
the intenſion or remiſſion of the wind. Bacon. 
Faith differs from hope in the extenſion of its 
object, and in the hay to of degree. Taylor, 

INTENSIVE. adj. | from intenſe. ] 
1. Stretched or increaſed with reſpect to 
itſelf; that which may admit encreaſe of 


degree. : 

As his perfection is infinitely greater than the per- 
fection of a man, ſo it is infinitely greater than the 
perfection of an angel; and were it not infinitely 
greater than the perfection of an angel, it could not 
be infinitely greater than the perfection of a man, 
becauſe the intenſive diſtance between the perfec- 
tion of an angel and of a man is but finite. Hale. 

2, Intent; unremitted. 

Tired with that aſſiduous attendance and intenſve 
cireumſpection, which a long fortune did require, 
he was not unwilling to beſtow upon another. ſome 
part of the pains. | Molton. 


InTE'NSIVELY. adv. By enereaſe of degree. 
God and the good angels are more free than we 
are, that is, intenſively in the degree of freedom; 
but not extenſively in the latitude of the object, at- 
cording to a liberty of exerciſe, but not of ſpecifi- 
cation. Brambhall againſt Hobbes. 
InTE'NT. adj. 1 Lat.] 
1. Anxiouſly diligent; fixed with cloſe 
application: formerly with zo. 

Diſtractions in England made moſt men intent to 

their own ſafety. King Charles. 
2. Commonly with oz. 

When we uſe but thoſe means which God hath 
laid before us, it is a good fign that we are rather 
intent upon God's glory than our own conveniency. 

| Taylor. 


The general himſelf had been more intent upon | 


his command. Clarendon. 
They on their mirth and dance 
Intent. Milton. | 


Of action eager, and intent oz thought, 


The chiefs your honourable danger ſought, Dryden, | 


Were men as intent upon this as on things of lower 
concernment, there are none ſo enſlaved to the ne- 
ceſſities of life, who might not find many vacan- 
cies that might be huſbanded to this advantage of 
their knowledge. Locke, 

Whilſt they are itent en one particular part of 


their theme, they bend all their thoughts to prove | 
or diſprove ſome propofition that relates to that part, |. 
without attention to the conſequences that may | 


affect another, Watts. 
Be intent and ſolicitous to take up the meaning 


of the ſpeaker. | Watts. 


IN TEN T. 2. /. [from intend. 


1. A deſign; a purpoſe; a Jun; a view 


formed; meaning, | 
$ ; 


INI 


Although the Scripture of God be ſtored with in- 
finite variety of matter jn all kinds, although it 
abound with all ſorts of laws, yet the principal ir. 
rent of Scripture is to deliver the laws of duties ſu. 

pernatural. = voker, 

Whereas commandment was given to deſtroy all 
places where the Canaanites had ſerved the gods, 
this precept had reference unto a ſpecial intent and 
purpoſe, which was, that there ſhould be but one 
place whereunto the people might bring offerings. 


Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards our 
wives, are a yoke of his diſcarded men. Shakeſp, 
J'11 urge his hatred more to Clarence 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live. Shakeſpeare, 
This fury fit for her Intent ſhe choſe; 
One who delights in wars. Dryden's An. 
The Athenians ſent their fleet to Sicily, upon 
| pretence only to aſſiſt the Leontines; but with an 
intent to make themſelves maſters of that iſland. 
Grew, 
Of darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, 
As half to ſhew, half veil the deep intent. Dunciad. 
2. To all intents. In all ſenſes, whatever 


be meant or deſigned. 


ſolution not to ſee ; and, 70 all intents and purpoſes, 

he who will not open his eyes is for the preſent as 

blind as he that cannot. | South, 
He was miſerable 10 all intents and purpoſes. 


IxTEPNTIOx. z. J. [intention, Fr. intentio, 
Lat.] | 

1. Eagerneſs of deſire; cloſeneſs of at- 
tention; deep thought; vehemence or 
ardour of mind. 

Intention is when the mind with great earneſtneſs, 
and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, conſiders 
it on every ſide, and will not be called off by the or- 
dinary ſolicitation of other ideas. Locle. 

Effectual prayer is joined with a vehement inten- 
tion of the inferior powers of the ſoul, which cannot 
therein long continue without pain: it hath been 
therefore thought good, by turns, to interpoſe ſtill 
ſome what for the higher part of the mind and the 
underſtanding to work upon. Hooker. 

She did courſe o'er my exteriors with ſuch a greedy 
intention, that the appetite of her eye did ſcem to 
ſcorch me up like a burning-glaſs. Shakeſp. 

In perſons poſſeſſed with other notions of reli- 

| gion, the underſtanding cannot quit theſe but by 
great examination; which cannot be done without 
ſome labour and intention of the mind, and the 
thoughts dwelling a conſiderable time upon the ſur- 
vey and diſcuſſion of each particular. South, 
2, Deſign; purpoſe. 
I with others the ſame intention, and greater 
ſucceſles. Templi. 
NMloſt part of chronical diſtempers proceed from 


tention is to reſtore the tone of the ſolid parts. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


3. The ſtate, of being intenſe or ftrained, 
This for diſtinction is more generally 
and more conveniently written enen. 

The operations of agents admit of intention and 
remiſſion ; but eſſences are not capable of ſuch v2- 
riation. | Locle. 

IN TEN TIONAL. adj. | intentionel, Fr. from 
intention. Deſigned; done by deſign. 

The glory of God is the end which every intelli- 
gent being is bound to conſult, by a direct and iu 
tentional ſervice. Regers, 


1. By deſign; with fixed choice. 
J find in myſelf that this inward principle doth 
exert many of its actions intentionally and . 
N atts 


2. In will, if not in action. | 
Whenever I am wiſhing to write to you, I ſhall 


conclude you are intentionally doing ſo to me. 
Atterbury to Pete. 


Ix TIA TIV E. adj. [from intent.] Dili- 
gently * ; buſily attentive, 3 


Hooker, 


There is an incurable blindneſs cauſed by a te- | 


* LCEſrane. 


laxity of the fibres; in which cafe the principal i- 


InTE'NTIONALLY. adv. [from intentional. | 


$a} jewel 


2, 


e 


N 
where the object is fine and accurate; it con- 
duceth much to have the ſenſe intent iue and ere, 


| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
The naked relation, at leaſt the intentive conſi- 


deration of that, is able till, and at this diſadvan- 


tage of time, to rend the hearts of pious contem- 
plators. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


InTe/NTIVELY. adv. from intentive. 
With application; cloſely. 
IxTE/NTLY. adv. [from intent] With 
cloſe attention ; with cloſe application ; 
with eager deſire. 

If we infift paſſionately or ſo Intently on the truth 
of our beliefs, as not to proceed to as vigorous pur- 
ſuit of all juſt, ſober, and godly living, Hammond. 

The odd paintings of an Indian ſcreen may pleaſe 
a little but when you fix your eye intently upon 
them, they appear ſo diſproportioned that they give a 
judicious eye pain. Atterbury. 

The Chian medal ſeats him with a volume open, 
and reading intently, Pope. 

IxTe'NTNESS. 7. . [from intent. ] The 
ſtate of being intent; anxious applica- 
tion. | 

He is more diſengaged from his intentne/s on 
affairs. Swift. 

To INTER. v. a. [enterrer, Fr.)] 
t. To cover under ground; to bury. 

Within their chiefeſt temple I'll erect 
A tomb, wherein his corps ſhall be izterr'd. © Shak, 

The evil that men do lives after them | 
The good is oft interred with their bones. Shakeſp. 

His body ſhall be royally interr'd, 

And the laſt funeral pomps adorn his herſe. Dryden. 

The aſhes, in an old record of the convent, are 
ſaid to have been interred between the very wall 
and the altar where they were taken up. Addiſon. 

2. To cover with earth. 
The beſt way is to inter them as you furrow peaſe. 
i ort. 
InNTE'RCALAR. [ adj. [ intercalaire, Fr. in- 
InTe/RcaLarRy. ( trercalaris, Lat.] In- 
ſerted out of the common order to pre- 
ſerve the equation of time, as the twenty- 
ninth of February in a leap year is an 

intercalary day. : 
To IN TERCALAT E. v. & | intercaler, Fr. 
intercalo, Lat.] To inſert an extraordi- 
nary day. | | 

InTERCALA'TION, 2. /. [ intercalation, Fr. 


intercalatio, Lat.] Inſertion of days out | 


of the ordinary reckoning. 
In ſixty- three years there may be loft almoſt eigh- 
teen days, omitting the intercalation of one day 
every fourth year, allowed for this quadrant, or fix 
fupernumeraries. | Brown. 
To INTERCE'DE. v. u. | interceder, Fr. 
intercedo, Lat. | 
1. To paſs between. 
He ſuppoſeth that a vaſt period interceded between 
that origination and the age wherein he lived. Hale. 
Thoſe ſuperficies reflect the greateſt quantity of 
light, which have the greateſt retracting power, and 
which intercede mediums that differ moſt in their 
refractive denſities. Newton, 


2. To mediate; to act between two parties 
with a view of reconciling differences. 


It has with if only one part be named, | 


and between if both be named. 
Them the glad ſon 
Preſenting, thus to intercede began. Milton. 
Nor was our bleſſed Saviour only our propitiation 


to die for us, and procure our atonement, but he is 


fill our advocate, continually interceding with his 
Father in behalf of all true penitents. Calamy. 

I may reſtore myſelf into the good graces of my 
fair criticks, and your lordſhip may intercede with 
them on my promiſe of amendment, Dryden. 

Origen denies that any prayer is to be made to 
them, although it be only to intercede with God for 
ut, but only the Son of God. Stilling fleet. 


INT 
Ix T IRC ED ER. . J. [from ixtercede.] One 
that intercedes; a mediator, 
To INTERCE PT. v. 4. [intercepier, Fr. 
interceptus, Lat.) 
1. To ſtop and ſeize in the way. 


The better courſe ſhould be by planting of gar- 
riſons about him, which, whenſoever he ſhall look 
forth, or be drawn out, ſhall be always ready to in- 
—_ his going or coming. HFßͤpenſer. 
ho intercepts me in my expedition ? 

— O, ſhe that might have iztercepred thee, 
By ftrangling thee. Sbakeſpeare's Richard III. 

I then in London, keeper of the king, 

Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 
March'd towards St. Albans t' intercept the queen. 


| 8 Shakeſp. 
Your intercepted packets a 
You writ to the pope. | Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
If we hope for things which are at too great a diſ- 
tance from us, it is poſſible that we may be inter- 
cepted by death in our progreſs towards them. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. To obſtruct; to cut off; to ſtop from 
being communicated; to ſtop in the pro- 
greſs. It is uſed of the thing or perſon 
paſſing. 
Though they cannot anſwer my diſtreſs, 
Yet in ſome ſort they're better than the tribunes; _ 
For that they will not intercept my tale. Shakeſp. 
Behind the hole I faſtenad to the paſteboard, with 
pitch, the blade of a ſharp knife, to intereept ſome 
part of the light which paſſed through the hole. 
| Newton's Opticks, 


3. It is uſed of the act of paſling. 
Since death's near, and runs with ſo much force, 
We muſt meet firſt, and intercept his courſe. Dryd. 


4. Tt is uſed of that to which the paſſage is 


directed. 


On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, 
When ſwarming o'er the duſky fields they fly, 
New to the flow'rs, and intercept the ſky. Dryden. 
The direful woes, : 
Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, 
While ſtorms vindictive iztercept the ſhore, Pape. 


IxTERCEPTION. 2. /. | interception, Fr. in- 
terceptio, Lat. from intercept.] Stoppage 
in courſe; hindrance; obſtruction. 


The pillars, ſtanding at a competent diftance 
from the outmoſt wall, will, by intercepticn of the 
fight, ſomewhat in appearance diminiſh the, breadth. 

Watton's Archite&ure. 

The word in Matthew doth not only ſignify ſuſ- 
penſion, but alſo ſuffocation, ſtrangulation, or inter- 
ception of breath. Brown, 

InTFRCE'sS10N, 2. J. [ interceſſion, Fr. in- 
trceſſio, Lat.] Mediation; interpoſition; 
agency between two parties; agency in 

the cauſe of another, generally in his fa- 
vour, ſometimes againſt him. 

Loving, and therefore conſtant, he uſed ſtill the 
interc://ton of diligence and faith, ever hoping be- 
cauſe he would not put himſelf into that hell to be 
hopeleſs. Sidney. 

Can you, when you puſh'd out of your gates the 
very defender of them, think to front his revenges 
with the palſied interceſſion of ſuch a decay'd dotard 
as you ſeem to be? Shakeſpeare. 
He maketh iztcrce//ion to God againſt Iirael. 

| Rom. xi. 2. 
| He bare the fin of many, and made interceſſion for 
the tranſgreſſors. Iſa. liii. 12. 
Pray not thou for this people, neither make ler- 
" cefſion to me; for I will not hear thee er. vii. 16. 

To pray to the faints to obtain things by their 
merits and interceſ/ions, is allowed and contended for 
by the Roman church, = Siilling fleet. 

Your interce//iun now is needleſs grown; 
Retire, and let me ſpeak with her alone. 


InTERCE'SSOUR, 2. J. [ interceſſeur, Fr. in- 
tercefſor, Lat.] Mediator; agent between 


——— 


* 9 


= 


— 


two parties to procure reconciliation. 


Drgd. | 


" TWP : 


Behold the heav'ns! thither thine eyeſight bend; 
Thy looks, ſighs, tears, for interreſſours ſend. Fairf. 
On man's behalf, | 
Patron or intercefſour, none appear'd. Milton, 
When we ſhall hear our eternal doom from our in- 
terceſſour, it will convince us, that a denial of 
Chriſt is more than tranſitory words. South, 
To INTERCHA'IN. v. a. Lon and chain. | 


To chain; to link together. 

Two boſoms interchained with an oath; 

So then two boſoms, and a fingle troth. Shakeſpeare. 
ToINTERCHA'NGE. v. a. nw and change.] 
1. To put each in the place of the other; 

to give and take mutually; to exchange. 

They had left but one piece of one ſhip, wherzon 
they kept themſelves in all truth, having interchanged 
their cares, while either cared for other, each com- 
forting and counſelling how to labour for the bet- 
ter, and to abide the worle. Sidney. 

I ſhall Interchange 

My wained ſtate for Henry's regal crown. Shakeſpe 
2. To ſucceed alternately, 

His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came ſo 
mightily to his ſuccour, that, with ſome interchang- 
ing changes of fortune, they begat of a juſt war, the 
beſt child peace. Sidney. 

IX TERC RANGE. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Commerce; permutation of commodi- 
ties. 

Thoſe have an interchange or trade with Elana. 

Heel. 
2. Alternate ſucceſſion, 

With what delights could I have walk'd thee round! 
If I could joy in ought! ſweet izterchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Milt. 

The original meaſures of time, by help of the 
lights in the firmament, are perceptible to us by the 
int-rchanges of light and darkneſs, and ſucceſſion of 
ſeaſons. Ilolder. 

Removes and interchanges would often happen in 
the firtt ages aſter the flood. Burnet*s Theory. 


3. Mutual donation and reception. 
Let Diomedes bear him, 
And bring us Creſſid hither. Good Diomede, 
Furniſh you fairly for this interchange. 
Farewel ; the leiſure, and the feartu! time, 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 
And ample interchange of ſweet diſcourſe. Shakeſps 
Since their more mature dignities made ſeparation 
of their ſociety, their encounters, though not per- 
ſonal, have been royally attornied with interchange 
of gifts. 
Alter ſo vaſt an obligation, owned by ſo free an 


acknowledgment, could any thing be expected but a 


continual izterchange of kindneſſes? South. 


InTERCHA'NGEABLE.. adj, [from juten 


change.] 


1. Given and taken mutually. 
So many teitimonies, interchangeable warrants, 
and counterrolments, running through the hands and 


reſting in the power of ſo many ſeveral perſons, is 


ſufficient to argue and convince all manner of 
falſehood. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 


2. Following each other in alternate ſuc- 


ceſſion. | 
Juſt under the line they may feem to have two 


Winters and two Summers; but there alſo they have 
four izterchargeable ſeaſons, which is enough where 


by to meaſure. Holder. 
All along the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament we 
find the interehangeable providences of God, towards 
the people of Iſrael, always ſuited to their manners. 

F Tillatſote 

InTERCHA/NGEABLY., adv. [from inter- 

changeable. | Alternately; in a manner 

whereby each gives and receives. 


In theſe two things the Eaſt and Weſt churches: 
did interchangeably both confront the Jews and con 
cur with them. Flooker. 

This in myſelf I boldly will defend, 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage © 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot, Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe articles were ſigned by our plenipotentia- 
ries, and thoſe of Holland; but not bythe French, 

| although 


Sha# . ; 


Shakeſpeare. 
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althouth it ought to have been done ?rterchangeadly ; 
and the miniſters here prevailed on the queen to 
execute a ratification of articles, which only one part 
had figned. | Swifts 
InTzRCHA'NGEMENT. z. . [inter and 
change. | Exchange; mutual transference. 
A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hand), 
Atteſted by the holy clofe of lips, 
Strengthen d by interchangement of your rings. 
| Sſbafeſprare. 
IxTrERCI IE NTr. ad. eee Lat.] 
Obſtructing; catching by the way. 
Ix TERCIPIEN T. 2. /. [intercipiens, Lat.] 
An intercepting power; ſomething that 
cauſes a ſtoppage. 

They commend repellents, but not with much 
aſtringency, unleſs as intercipients upon the parts 
above, leſt the matter ſhould thereby be impacted 
in the part. Wiſeman. 

IxnTERC1'SION. . /. {inter and cedo, Lat.] 
Interruption. 

By ceflation of oracles we may underſtand their 

intercijion, not abſciſſion, or conſummate defolation. 

Brown. 

To INTERCIU'DE. v. 2. [intercludo, Lat.] 

Jo ſhut from a place or courſe by ſome- 
thing tatervening ; to intercept. 

The voice is ſometimes intercluded by a hoarſe- 
peſs, or viſcuous phlegm cleaving to the aſpera ar- 
teria, der. 

IN TERCLVU'slox. 2. /. [ intercliſus, Lat.] 
Obſtruction; interception. 

IxTERCOLUMNIA'TION. 2. /. [inter and 
columna, Lat.] The ſpace between the 
pillars. 

The diſtance or Ixtercolumniation may be near 
four of his own diameter, becauſe the materials 
commonly laid over this pillar were rather of wood 
than ſtone. Witton. 

To INTERCO'MMON. v. 2. [inter and com- 
mon.] To feed at the ſame table. 
Wine is to be forborn in conſumptions, for that 
the ſpirits of the wine do prey upon the roſcid juice 
of the body, and irtrre-mmon with the ſpirits of 
the body, and fo rob them of their nouriſhment. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

INTERCOMMU'NITY. 2. / | inter and com- 
munity. | 

1. A mutual communication or community. 

2. A mutual freedom or exerciſe of reli- 
gion. | 

IxTERCO'STAL. adj. | intercoſlal, Fr. inter 
and coſa, Lat.] Placed between the ribs. 

The diaphragm ſeems the principal inſtrument of 
ordinary reſpiration, although to reftrained reſpira- 
tion the interco/tal muſcles may concur. Boyle. 

By the aſſiſtance of tae inward intercotal muſcles, 
in deep ſuſpirations, we take large gulps of air. 

| Mere. 
 I'NnTERCOURSE. 2. /. [entrecours, Fr. | 


I. Commerce; exchange. 
This ſweet intercourſe 
Of looks, and ſmiles; for ſmiles from reaſon flow, 
To brute deny'd, and are of love the food. Milton. 
2. Communication: followed by awith. 
The choice of the place requireth many circum- 
ſtances, as the ſituation near he ſea, for the com- 
modiouſneſs of an i:crcourſe with England. B.icus. 
What an honour is it that God ſhould admit us 
into ſuch a participation of himſelf ! "That he thould 


give us minds capable of ſuch an intercourſe with | 


the Supreme Mind ! 
InTERCU'RRENCE. 2. / 
Lat.] Paſſage between. 
Conſider what fluidity ſaltpetre is capable of, 
without the intercurrence of a liquor. Boyle. 
INTERCURRENT. adj. ¶ intercurreus, Lat.) 
Running between. | | 
It into a phial, filled with good ſpirit of nitre, 
Jou caſt & piece ot iron, the liquor, whoſe parts 
- | 


Atterbury, 
[from intercarra, 


CY 


| 


| moved placidly before, meeting with particles in 


INT 


the iron, altering the motion of its parts, and per- 
haps that of ſome very ſubtile Intercurrent matter, 


ſcatter abroad particles of the iron. Boyle. 
InTERDE'AL. 2. /. [inter and deal.] Traf- 
fick ; intercourſe. Obſolete. 

The Gauliſh ſpeech is the very Britiſh, which is 
yet retained ofthe Welſhmea and Britons of France 
though the alteration of the trading and interdeal 
with other nations has greatly altercd the dialect. 


Spenſer, 
To INTERDUCT. v. a. [ iaterdire, Fr. in- 
terdico, Lat.] | 
1. To forbid; to prohibit. 
Alone I paſs'd, through ways 
That brought me on a ſudden to the tree 
Of interdicted knowledge. Miltan's Par. Left. 


By magick fenc'd, by ſpells encompaſs'd round, 
No mortal touch'd this izterdied ground. Ticket, 
2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of com- 


munion with the church. 

An archbiſhop may not only excommunicate and 
interdict his ſuffragans, but his vicar-general ma 
do the ſame. Ayliffe. 

InTERrDI'CT. z. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Prohibition; prohibiting decree. * 

Amongſt his other fundamental laws, he did or- 
dain the 7zterdi&s and prohibitions touching en- 
trance of ſtrangers. Bacon. 

Thoſe are not fruits forbidden, no interdict a 
Defends the touching of theſe viands pure; 

Their taſte no knowledge works at leaſt of evil. 
Milton. 
Had he liv'd to ſee her happy change, 

He would have cancell'd that harſh irterdie?, 

And join'd our hands himſelf. Dryd. Don Sebaſt. 

2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to 


celebrate the holy offices. | | 
Nani carried himſelf meritoriouſly againſt the Pope 
in the time of the zZrerdif?, which held up his 
credit among the patriots. Winton. 
INTERDI'CTION. 2. / { interdiftton, Fr. in- 
terdictio, Lat. from interdict.] 
1. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 
Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid izterdifion, which reſounds | 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
2. Curſe: from the papal iterdict. An im- 
proper uſe of the word. | 


The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, 6 
By his own irtcrdifion ſtands accurſt. Shakeſp. 
InTERDI'CTORY. adj. | from interdict.] Be- 
longing to an interdiction. Ainſavorth, 
To INrrRE'ss. Lv. a [interffer, Fr.] To 
To INTERE'ST. concern; to affect; to 
give ſhare in. PL 
The myſtical communion of all faithful men is 
ſuch as maketh every one to be intereſſed in thoſe 
precious bleſſings, which any one ot them receiveth 
at God's hands. Hooker. 
Our joy, 4 
Although our laſt not leaſt; to whoſe young love, 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be int d. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To love our native country, and to ſtudy its be- 
nefit and its glory, to be interefſed in its concerns, 
is natural to all men. Dryden. 
Scipio, reſtoring the Spanjfh bride, gained a great 
nation to 7,terc/# themſelves for Rome againſt Car-, 
thage. Dryden. 
This was a goddeſs who uſed to intereſt herſeit in 
marriages. | Addiſon on Medals, 


intereſted people. Arbuthnot en Coins. 
ToIlnTERe'sT. v. wn. To aſſect; to move; 
to touch with paſſion; to gain the af- 
fections: as, this is an iatereſting ſtory. 
INTER EST. 2. J. ¶ interiſt, Lat. interet, Fr.] 
1. Concern; advantange; good. > 
O give us a ferious comprehenſion of that one 


great intere/t of others, as well as ourſelves. 
Hammond. 


thoſe active parts preſently begin to penetrate, and 


Hil ſucceſſes did not diſcourage that ambitious and 


Bivifions hinder the common itereft and publich 
. ; empie. 
There is no man but God hath put many * 
into his poſſeſſion, to be uſed for the common good 
and intereſt. Calamy, 
2, Influence over others. 
They, who had hitherto preferved them, had 
now Joſt their izicref. a Clarendon 
Exert, great God, thy in:*e in the ſky ; 
Gain each kind pow'r, each guardian deity 
That, conquer'd by the publick vow, 
They bear the diſmal miſchief tar away. Privy, 
3. Share; part in any thing; participation: 
as, this is a matter in which we have 7. 


tereſt. 

Endeavour to adjuſt the degrees of influence, that 
each cauſe might have in producing the effect, and 
the proper agency and 7r:cref# of each therein. Matis. 

4. Regard to private profit. 

Wherever iztercf# or power thinks fit to inter. 
fere, it little imports what principles the oppoſite 
parties think fit to charge upon each other. Sift, 

When it reſ calls off all her ſneaking train, Pepe, 


5. Money paid for uſe; uſury. 
Did he take iter? 
No, not take tere; not, as you would ſay, 
Directly, r'. Shakeſpeare, 
It is a fad lite we lead, my dear, to be ſo teazed; 
paying intereſt for old debts, and ſtill contracting 
new ones. Arbuthnzt. 
6. Any ſurplus of advantage. 
With all ſpeed 
You ſhall have your deſires with 7ztereff, Shak, 
To INTERFERE. v. 2. | inter and ferio, Lat. 


1. To interpoſe; to intermeddle. 
So cautious were our anceſtors in converſation, 23 
never to interfere with party diſputes in the ſtate. 


2. To claſh; to oppoſe each other. 
If each acts by an independent power, their com- 
mands may ixterfere. Smalridge's Sermons. 
3. A horſe is ſaid to interfere, when the 
ſide of one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt 
and hurts one of his fetlocks; or the hit- 
ting one leg againſt another, and ſtriking 
off the ſkin. Farrier's Dif, 
INTERFLUENT. adi. [interfluens, Latin.) 
Flowing between. 

Air may conſiſt of any terrene or aqueous cor- 
puſcles, kept ſwimming in the inzeruent celeſtial 
matter. Bayle. 

Ix T ERTUILO ENT. adj. inter and fulgens, 

Lat.] Shining between. | 

IxTERFU'SED. adj. ¶ interfiſus, Lat.] Pout- 
ed or ſcattered between, | 
The ambient air wide interfus'd, 

| Embracing round this florid earth. Milian. 

INTERJA'CENCY. 2. . from interjacen, 
1 

1. The act or flate of lying between. 


England and Scotland is divided cnly by the ia- 
terjacency of the Tweed and ſome deſert _ 
4. 
2. The thing lying between. 

Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, 

ſtorms, ſhoars, and every interjacercy irregulates. 

Brown, 

IN TERIAC ENT. adj. [interjacens, Latin.) 
Intervening; lying between. 

The ſea itſelf muſt be very broad, and void of 
little iſlands interjacext, elſe will it yield plentiful 
argument of quarrel to the kingdoms which ee . 

8 a eg . 

Through this hole objects that were beyond might 


through other parts of the glaſſes, where the air vas 
interjacent. Newton's Optickts 


INTERJEC'TION. z. fe I intenjection, Fr. in- 
terjectio, Lat. ] 


mn A part of ſpeech that diſcovers the mind 
to 


be ſeen diſtinctly, which would not at all be ſcen 


INT 


fo be ſeized or affected with ſome paſſion : 
ſuch as are in Engliſh, O! alas! ab! 


Clarke's Lat. Gram. 


Their wild natural notes, when they would ex- 
preſs their paſſions, are at the beſt but like natural 
interjeftions, to diſcover their paſſions or impreſſions. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


3. Intervention; interpoſition ; act of ſome- 


thing coming between; act of putting 


ſomething between. 

Laughing cauſeth a continual expulſion of the 
breath, with the loud noiſe which maketh the I- 
terjeftion of laughing. Bacon. 

INTERIM... z. /. | interim, Latin.] Mean 
time; intervening time. 
Ia heavy interim ſhall ſupport, | 
By his dear abſence. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

One bird happened to be foraging tor her young 
ones, and in this interim comes a torrent that waſhes 
away neſt, birds, and all. L'Eftrange. 

In this interim my women aſked what I thought. 

Tatler. 


7 INTER IOI N. v. a: Dinter and join.] To 


join mutually; to intermarry. 
So felleſt foes, | 
Whoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their 
ſteep, ; 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, thall grow dear friends, 
And interjsin their iſſues. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
InTERIOUR., adj. | interior, Lat. interieur, 
Fr.] Internal; inner; not outward; not 


ſuperficial. | 
The fool-multitude, that chuſe by ſhow, 
Not learning more. than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to th* interior. Shakeſpeare. 
The groſſer parts, thus ſunk down, would hard- 


en, and conſtitute the intcriour parts of the earth. 


Burnet. 
IxTERKNOo'wLEDGE. 2z. , [| inter and Anoau- 
ledge.) Mutual knowledge. 

All nations have interknowledge one of another, 
richer by voyage into foreign parts, or by ſtrangers 
that come to them. Bacon 

To INTERLa'CE. v. a. [entrelafſer, Fr.] 
To intermix; to put one thing within 
another. 5 

Some are to be Interlaced between the divine 
veadings of the law and prophets. Footer, 

The ambaſſadors interlaced, in their conference, 
the purpoſe of their maſter to match with the daugh- 
ter of Maximilian. Bacon. 

They acknowledged what ſervices he had done 
for the commonwealth, yet interlacing ſome errors, 
wherewith they ſeemed to reproach him. Hayward. 

Your argument is as ſtrong againſt the uſe of 
rmyme in poems as in plays; for the epick way is 
every where interlaced with dialogue. Dryden. 

INTERLA'PSP. z. ſ. [inter and lap/e.] "Ihe 
flow of time between any two events. 

Theſe dregs are calcined into ſuch ſalts, which, 
after a ſhort interlapſe of time, produce coughs, 

Harvey. 
To IntTeRLA/RD. v. a. [entrelarder, Fr.] 
1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat; to 
diverſify lean with fat. 
2. Jo interpoſe; to inſert between. 

ſeſts ſhould be irterlarded, after the Perſian 

cuſtom, by ages young and old. Carew. 
5. To diverſify by mixture. 

The laws of Normandy. were the defloration of 
the Englith laws, and a tranſcript of them, though 
mingled and interlarded with many particular laws 
ef their own, which altered the ſeatures of the ori- 

' gina], 25 Hale's Laws of England. 
4. Philips has uſed this word very harſhly, 
and probably did not underſtand it. 

They inter/ard their native drinks with choice 
Of tirongeſt brandy. Philips. 
5 INTERLY/ave., v. 4. [inter and leave. 
To chequer a book by the inſertion 0: 
blank leaves, 


INT 


T IX TERLI/N P. v. a. [inter and (ine.] 


1. To write in alternate lines. 

When, by interlining Latin and Engliſh one 
with another, he has got a moderate knowledge of 
the Latin tongue, he may then be advanced farther. 

| ; Locke. + 
2. To correct by ſomething written between 
the lines. 

He cancell'd an old will, and forg'd a new; 

Made wealthy at the ſmall expence of ſigning, 
With a wet ſeal, and a freſh inter/ining. Dryden. 

Three things render a writing ſuſpeQed ; the 
perſon producing a falſe inſtrument, the perſon that 
frames it, and the interlining and rafing out of 
words contained in ſuch inſtruments. Ayliffe's Parer. 

The muſe invok'd, fit-down to write, 

Blot out, correct, and Interline. Swift. 

INTERLINEA'TION. 2. / [inter and linca- 
tim, | Correction made by writing be- 
tween the lines. 

Many clergymen write in ſo diminutive a man- 
ner, with ſuch frequent blots and interlineations, 


that they are hardly able to go on without per- 
petual heſitations. Swift, 


To INTERLI'NK. wv. 3. [inter and link.] 
To connect chains one to another; to 


join one in another. 
The fair mixture in pictures cauſes us to enter 
into the ſubject which it imitates, and imprints it 
the more deeply into our imagination and our me- 
mory: theſe are two chains which are inter/inked, 
which contain, and are at the ſame time contained. 

Dig den. 

INTERLOCU'TION. z. /. ¶iuterlocutiau, Fr. 
interlocutio, Lat. ] 

1. Dialogue ; interchange of ſpeech. 

The plaineſt and the moſt intelligible rehearſal 
of the pſalms they favour not, . becauſe it is done 
by interlocuian, and with a mutual return of ſen- 
tences from ſide to fide. locken. 

2. Preparatory proceeding in law ; an in- 
termediate act before final deciſion. 

Theſe things are called accidental, becauſe ſome 

new incident in judicature may emerge upon them, 
on which the judge ought to proceed by interlo- 
cution. Ayiiffe's Purer gau. 

IxTERLO'CUTOR. 2. J [inter and lopnor, 
Lat.] Dialogiſt; one that talks with 
another. | = 

Some moroſe readers ſhall find fault with my 
having made the 7zter/ocuturs compliment with one 
another. Boyle. 


inter and /ognor, Lat. | 
1. Conſiſting of dialogue. 


When the miniſter by exhortation raiſeth them 


declare he ſpeaketh not in vain unto them; theſe 
interlocutory forms of ſpeech, what are they elſe 
but moſt effectual, partly tettifications, and partly 
inflammations of all piety ? Tocker. 

There are ſeveral inter/ocutery difcourſes in the 
holy Scriptures, though the perſons ſpeaking are 
not alternately mentioned or referred to. Fiddes. 

2, Preparatory to deciſion. 

To INTERLOPE. v. 7. | inter and Hooper, 
Dutch, to run. ] To run between par- 
ties and intercept the advantage that one 
ſhould gain from the other; to trathck 
without a proper licence; to foreſtall ; to 
anticipate irregularly. 

The patron is deſired to leave off this 7rterloping 
trade, or admit the knights of the induſtry to their 
| ſhare. | Tatler. 

InTERLO'PER, 2. J. [from 7uterlope,] One 

who runs into buſineſs to which he has 

no right. 
The ſwallow was a fly-catcher, and was no more 
an iuterloper upon the ſpider's right, than the ſpider 


* 


| was upon the Wwallow's. L' Eftrange. 


InTERLO'CUTORY. adj. | interlacutoire, Pr. 
7 


up, and the people by proteſtation of their readineſs 


| 


* 


IxTRERLV “CEN Tr. adj. ¶ interlucent, Latin.] 
Shining between. Die. 
INTERLUDE, 2. J. [inter and ludut, Lat.] 
Something played at the intervals of feſt i- 
vity; a farce. | 
When there is a queen, and ladies of honour at- 
tending her, there mult ſometimes be maſques, and 
revels, and interludes. acune 
The enemies of Socrates hired Ariſtophanes to 
perſonate him on the ſtage, and, by the inſinua- 
tions of thoſe interludet, conveyed a hatred of him 
into the people. Government of the Tongue, 
Dreams are but izter/udes, which fancy makes 
When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimick wakes, 
| Drzdere 
INTERLU'ENCY. 7. . [ interluo, Lat.] Wa- 


ter interpoſited; interpoſition of a flood. 
Thoſe parts of Aſia and America, which are 
now disjoined by the izter/uency of the fea, might 
have been formerly contiguous. Hate. 
IxTERL U/NAR, adi. [ inter and luna, 
INTERLU'/NARY. Lat. ] Belonging to 
the time when the moon, about to change, 
is inviſible. 
We add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the izzerlunary and plenilunary exemptions. Browne. 
The ſun to me is dark, 
And filent as the moon, 
When ſhe deſerts the night, 
| Hid in her vacant irter/unrar cave. 


Milton, 


INTERMA'RRIAGE. 7. . [inter and mar- 


riage.] Marriage between two families, 

where each takes one and gives. 

Becauſe the alliances and intermarriages, among” 
ſo ſmall a people, might obſtruct juſtice, they have 

a foreigner for judge of St. Marino. Addi om. 
To INTERMA'RRY. D. 7s [ inter and marry. ] 
To marry ſome of each family with the 
other. 

About the middle of the fourth century, from 
the building of Rome, it was declared lawful for 
nobles ard plebeians to intermarry. Swifts 
To In TERMEDDLE. Ve 2. | inter and meds 
dle.] To interpoſe officioufly. 

The practice of Spain hath been by war, and 
by conditions of treaty, to intermeddle with fo- 
reign ſtates, and declare themſelves protectors ge- 
neral of Catholicks. Bacon. 

Seeing the king was a ſovereign prince, the em- 
peror ſhould not intermeddle with ordering his ſub- 
jets, or directing the attairs of his realm. 

Hayward. 

There were no ludizs, who diſpoſed themſelves 

to intermeddle in buſineſs. Clarendon, 


To INTERMEDDLE. v. 3. ſentremeſtcr, Fr. 


To intermix ; to mingle, This is per- 
haps miſprinted for i:2rmelled. 
Many other adventures are intermeddled'; as the 
love of Britomert, and the virtuouſneſs ot. Belphzbe. 
- Spenſer. 
IxXTERMEDDLER. 2. . from intermedale.! 
One that interpoſes officiouſly; one that 
thruſts himſelf into buſineſs to which he 


has no right. 

There's hardly a greater peſt to government and 
families, than sffioious tale-bearers, and buſy inter- 
med ders. | L* Eftrange. 

Our allies, and cur ſtock-jobbers, direct her 
majeſty not :o chinge her ſecretary or treaſurer, 
who, for the reaſons that thefe officious iztermed- 
diere demanded their continuance, ought never to 
have been admitted into the leaſt truit, Swift, 

Shall ſtrangers, ſaucy intermeddlers ſay, 

Thus far, and thus, are you aliow'd to puniſh ? 


INTERME/DIACY. 2. / {from intermediate] 
Interpofition ; intervention, An unau- 


thoriſed word, 
In birds the auditory nerve is affected by only 
the intermediacy of the columelia. Dorbaum. 


* 


INTERME'DIAL, adj, [inter and medius, 


* 
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INT. 

Lat.) Intervening; lying between; in- 
tervenient. i 

The love of God makes a man temperate in the 


| midſt of feaſts, and is active enough without any 
intermedial appetites. Taylor. 


A gardener prepares the ground, and in all the 


Intermedial ſpaces he is careful to dreſs it. Evelyn. 

InTERME'DIATE. adj. | intermedia!, Fr. inter 
and medius, Lat.] Intervening; inter- 

poſed; holding the middle place or de- 
gree between two extremes. 

Do not the moſt refrangible rays excite the ſhorteſt 
vibrations for making a ſenſation of a deep violet, 
the leaſt refrangible the largeſt for making a ſenſa- 
tion of deep red, and the jeveral intermediate ſorts 
of rays, tions of ſeveral intermediate bigneſſes, 


to make ſenſations of the ſeveral intermediate co- 
lours ? Newton's Opticks. 


An animal conſiſts of ſolid and fluid parts, un- 
leſs one ſhould reckon ſome of an intermediate na- 
ture, as fat and phlegm. Arbuthnot. 
| Thoſe general natures, which ſtand between the 
neareſt and moſt remote, are called intermediate. 

| Watts, 
InTERME/DIATELY. adv. [from interme- 
diate.} By way of intervention. 
To INTERME'LL, v. 4. [entremeſler, Fr. | 
To mix ; to mingle. Not in uſe. 

By occaſion hereof many other adventures are 
intermelled, but rather as accidents than intend- 
ments. Spenſer. 

InTe'xMENT. 2. / [interment, Fr. from 
inter. ] Burial ; ſepulchre. 

INTERMIGRA'TION. 2. /. | intermigration, 
Fr. inter and migro, Lat.] Act of removing 
from one place to another, ſo as that of 
two parties removing, each takes the place 
of the other. 

Men have a ſtrange variety in colour, ſtature, and 
humour; and all arifing from the climate, though 
the continent be but one, as to point of acceſs, 
mutual intercourſe, aud poſſibility of iztermigrations. 

| Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 

InTE/RMINABLE. adj. [ Iutermina le, Fr in 

and zermino, Lat.] Immenſe; admitting 
no boundary. 

As if they would confine th' interminable, 
And tie him to his own preſcript. Milton's Agoniftes. 

INTERMINATE. adj. [ interminate, Fr. inter- 
minatus, Lat.] Unbounded; unlimited. 

Within a thicket I repos'd ; when round 
J ruffled up fall'n leaves in heaps, and found, 

Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate. 
| Chapm. Od y.. 
InTERMINA'TION. 2. /. [intermination, Fr. 
interminn, Lat.] Menace; threat. 

The threats and interminations of the Goſpel, 
thoſe terrors of the Lord, as goads, may drive thoſe 
brutiſh creatures who will not be attracted. 

END : Decay of Piety. 
To INTERMINGLE. . a. [inter and mingle. 
To mingle; to mix ; to put ſome things 
amongſt others. | 

The church in her liturgies hath intermingled, 
with readings out of the New Teſtament, leſſons 
taken out of the law and prophets. coker. 


His church he compareth unto a field, where 


tares, manifeſtly known and ſeen by all men, do 
grow intermingled with good corn. Hoc her. 
My lord ſhall never reſt : 
I'll Intermingle every thing he does ba 
With Caſſio's ſuit. 
Here failing {Eips delight the wand”ring eyes; 
There trees and intermingled temples riſe. Pope. 
To INTERMINGLE. v. 2. To be mixed or 
incorporated. | 
IxTER MISSION. 2. /. [| intermiſſion, Fr. in- 
termillio, T.atin. ] | 
1. Ceſſation for a time; pauſe; interme- 
diate ſtop, 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


INT 
Came a reeking poſt, 
Deliver'd letters, ſoight of intermiſſion, ; 
Which preſently they read. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I count. intermiſſion almoſt the ſame thing as 
change; for that that hath been intermitted, is after 
a ſort new. Bacon | 
The water aſcends gently, and by inter miſſians; 
but it falls continuately, and with force. MHilkins. 
The peaſants work on, in the hotteſt part of the 
day, without intermiſſion. Locke. 
2. Intervenient time. 
But gentle heaven 
Cut ſhort all intermiſſion : front to front, 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myſelf, Shake/. 
3. State of being intermitted. 

Words borrowed of antiquity, have the authority 
of years, and out of their intermiſſion do win to 
themſelves a kind of grace-like newneſs. Ben Jonſon. 

4. The ſpace between the paroxyſms of a 
fever, or any fits of pain ; reſt; pauſe of 


ſorrow. | 
Reſt or intermiſſion none I find. Milton. 


IxTERMI“SSIVE. adj. [from intermit.] Com- 


ing by fits; not continual. 

I reduced Ireland, after ſo many intermiſſiue wars, 
to a perfect paſſive obedience. He's Eng. Tears. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, or 
juſtitiums imaginable in profeſſions, whoſe ſubject 
is under no irtermi//ive but conſtant way of mu- 
tation, this ſeaſon is commonly termed the phyſicians 
vacation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


To INTERMIT. v. 4. [intermito, Latin.] 
To forbear any thing for a time; to in- 
terrupt. 


altogether, though it were but for a-while, the ob- 

ſervation of her own laws. Hooker, 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees; 

Pray to the gods, to iuntermit the plague 

That needs muſt light on this ingratitude. Shakeſp. 
His miſled, laſcivious ſon, 

Edward the Second, intermitted fo | 

The courſe of glory. Daniel's Civil War. 
The ſetting on foot ſome of thoſe arts that were 

once well known, would be but the reviving of thoſe 

arts which were long before practiſed, though inter- 

mitted and interrupted by war. Hale. 
Certain Indians, when a horſe is running in his 

full career, leap down, gather any thing from the 

ground, and immediately leap up again, the horſe 


not intermitting his courſe, Wilkins, 
Speech intermitted, thus began, Milton, 


We are furniſhed with an armour from Heaven, 
but if we are remiſs, or perſuaded to lay by our 
arms, and intermit our guard, we may be ſurpriſed. 

Rogers. 

To INTERMI'T. v. 2. To grow mild be- 

tween the fits or paroxyſms. Uſed of 
fevers. | | 


InNTERMI'TTENT. adj. [intermittent, Fr. 
intermittens, Latin. ] Coming by fits. 


ſwift recurrent pains do precipitate patients into con- 
ſumptions. Harvey. 


To INTERMIX. v. 4. | inter and mix.] To 
mingle; to join; to put ſome things 
among others. | 

Her perſuaſions ſhe intermixed with tears, af 
firming, that ſhe would depart from him. Hayw, 
Reveal | 
To Adam what ſhall come in future days, 
As I ſhall thee enlighten : iztermix | 
My cov'nant in the woman's ſeed renew'd, Milton. 
In yonder ſpring of roſes, intermix*d 
With myrtle, find what to redreſs till noon. Milt. 
I doubt not to perform the part of a juſt hiſto- 
rian to my royal maſter, without intermixing with 
it any thing of the poet. Di yden. 


To INTERMI'S, wv. 2. To be mingled to- 
gether, 
25 ih hin 1. . [inter and mixtura, 
at. f 


1. Maſs formed by mingling bodies. 


{ 


Next to thoſe durable pains, ſhort intermittent or 


If nature ſhould 7rtermit her courſe, and leave | 


| 


. 


The analytical preparations of gold or mercury 
leave perſons much unſatisfied, whether the fub« 
ſtances they produce be truly the hypoſtatical prin« 
ciples, or only ſome intermixtures of the divided 
bodies with thoſe employed. _ Boyle, 
2. Something additional mingled in a ma, 
In this height of impiety there wanted not an 
intermixture of levity and folly. Bacon's Henry vl. 
INTERMU'NDANE. adj. | inter and mundus, 
Lat.] Subſiſting between worlds, or be. 
tween orb and orb. ; 

The vaſt diſtances between theſe great bodies 

called intermundane ſpaces z in which though 
there may be ſome fluid, yet it is fo thin and ſub. 
tile, that it is as much as nothing. Locle. 

INTERMU'RAL. adj. | inter, muralis, murns, 
Lat.] Lying between walls. Ain/auor;h, 

InTERMU'TUAL. adj. [inter and mutual, 
Mutual; interchanged. Inter before my. 
tua is improper. 

A ſolemn oath religiouſly they take, 

By intermutual vows proteſting there, 

This never to reveal, nor to forſake 

So good a cauſe, 
INTERN. adj. bee Fr. internus, Lat.] 

Inward; inteſtine; not foreign. | 

The midland towns are moſt flouriſhing, which 
ſhews that her riches are Intern and domeſtick. 


Heul. 
INTERNAL. adj. [interms, Lat.] 
1. Inward; not external. 
That 955 ſhall be as gods, fince I as man, 
Internal man, is but proportion meet. Milian. 
Myſelf, my conſcience, and internal peace. Milt. 
Bad comes of ſetting our hearts upon the ſhape, 
colour, and external beauty of things, without re. 
gard to the internal excellence and yirtue of them, 
L' Eftrarge, 
If we think moſt men's actions to be the in- 
terpreters of their thoughts, they have no ſuch in. 
ternal veneration for good rules, Locle. 
2. Intrinfick; not depending on external 
accidents; real. | 
We are to provide things honeſt; to conſider not 
only the internal rectitude of our actions in the fight 
of God, but whether they will be free from all 
mark or ſuſpicion of evil. Regers, 
INTERNALLY. adv, from internal.“ 
1. Inwardly. | | 
2. Mentally ; intellectually. : 
We are ſymbolically in the ſacrament, and b 
faith and the ſpirit of God internally united to 
Chriſt. > ler. 
INTERN ECIN E. adj. [internecinus, Latin.) 
Endeavouring mutual deſtruction. 
Th' Egyptians worſhip'd dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war. 
INTERNE'CION. 7. /. 
ternecio, Latin. ] 
maſſacre ; ſlaughter. 
That natural propenſion of ſelf-love, and natural 
principle of ſelf-preſervation, will neceſſarily break out 
into wars and internecions, Hale's Origin of Mark. 


InTzRNnu'NCIO. z. J. [iuternuncius, Lat. 
Meſſenger between two parties. 
INTERPELLA'TION. z. J. | interpellation, Ft, 
interpellatio, Lat.] A ſummons; a call 
upon. | f 
In all extracts judicial one citation, monition, 
or extrajudicial Interpellation is ſufficient, Aff. 
To INTE'RPOLATE. v. a. [ interpoler, Fr, 
interpolo, Lat.] Es 
1. To foiſt any thing into a place to which 
it does not belong. | 
The Athenians were put in poſſeſſion of Salam! 
by another law, which was cited by Solon, or, 23 
ſome think, interpolated by him for that ry ; 
pe. 


Hudibras, 


Mutual deſtruction : 


2. To renew; to begin again; to carry on 
with intermiſſions. In this ſenſe it is not 
in uſe. | 

| Thi 


Daniel's Civil Wa, 


internecion, Fr. in- 


#3 
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This motion of the heavenly bodies themſelves 
ſeems to be partly continued and unintermitted, as 
that motion of the firſt moveable, partly inzerps- 
lated and interrupted. Hale. 

That individual hath neceſſarily a concomitant 
ſucceſſion of interpolated motions ; namely, the 
ulſes of the heart, and the ſucceſſive motions of 
reſpiration, Hale, 

InTERPOLA'TION. ». /. [ interpolation, Fr. 
from interpolate.] Something added or put 

into the original matter. | 

I have changed the ſituation. of ſome of the 
Latin verſes, and made ſome eee 

romebell to Pope. 

Ix TERPOLA “TOR. 2. / [ Latin; imterpola- 
teur, Fr.] One that foiſts in counterfeit 

aſſages. 1 

You or your ixterpolator ought to l. ave — 

Swift. 

IxTERO“s AL. 2. J. [from interpoſe. | 

1. Interpoſition; agency between two per- 
ſons. | 

The iuterpoſal of my lord of Canterbury's com- 
mand for the publication of this mean diſcourſe, 
may ſeem to take away my choice. South, 

2. Intervention. 5 

Our overthadowed ſouls may be emblemed by 
cruſted globes, whoſe influential emiſſions are inter- 
cepted by the ixterpogſal of the benighting ele- 


ment. Glanville's Scepfis. 
7, INTERPO'SE., v. a. [interpono, Lat. 

mnierpoſer, Fr.] : 

1. To place between; to make intervenient. 
Some weeks the king did honourably inter poſe, 
both to give ſpace to his brother's interceſſion, and 
to ſhow that he had a con flict with himſelf what 
he ſhould do. : Bacon. 
2. To throſt in as an obſtruction, inter- 
ruption, or ir convenience. 
What watchful cares do iter paſe themſelves 
Betwixt your eyes aud night? Shakeſþ. 
Death ready ſtands to irterpsſe his dart. Milton. 
Human frailty will too often irterps/e itfelt a- 
mong perſons of the holieſt function. Swift. 
3. To offer as a ſuccour or relief. | 
The common father of mankind ſeaſonably 77- 
terpoſed his hand, and reſcued miſerable man out 
of the groſs ſtupidity and ſenſuality whereinto lie 
was plunged. . We.cdward. 
Tolxtereo'sr, v. 72. | 
1, To mediate; to act between two parties. 
2. To put in by way of interruption. 
But, izterpsſes Eleutherius, this objection may 
be mad indeed almoſt againſt any hypctheſis. 
Boyle. 
IrERTO“s PR. 2. . [from interpr/e.] 
. One that comes between others. 
Jill make haſte; but, 'till I come again, 

No bed ſhall e'er be guiltv of my (tay; 

No reit be izterpoſer *twixt us twain, Shakeſpeare. 
2. An intervenient agent; a mediator. 
{4TERPOSI'TION. 2. J. | interfoſetion, Fr. in- 

cer pafctio, Lat. from dee. 

2. Intervenient agency. 
There never was a time when the inter peſition 


of the magiſtrate was more neceſſary to ſecure the | 


nour of religion. Atterbury. 

Though warlike ſucceſſes carry in them often the 
evidences of a divine Iuterpeſitieu, yet are they no 
ſure marks of the divine favour, Atterbury. 

2, Mediation ; agency between parties. 

The town and abbey would have come to an open 
rupture, had it not been timely prevented by the 
interpeſition of their common protectors. Addiſan. 

3. Intervention; ſtate of being placed be- 
tween two. _ 

The nights are ſo cold, freſh, and equal, by reaſon 
of the intire irterpe/ition of the earth, as I know oi 
20 other part of the world of better or equal temper. 

| Raleigh. 
She fits on a globe that ſtands in water, to de- 


note that ſhe is miſtreſs of a new world, ſeparate | 
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from that which the Romans had before commune | 


by the izterpoſition of the ſea, diſan. 
4. Any thing interpoſed. 
A ſhelter, and a kind of ſhading cool 
Inter paſition, as a Summer's cloud. Milton. 
To IN TERPRET. . 4. [ irterpreter, 


French; irterpretor, Lat.] Jo explain; 
to tranſlate; to decipher; to give a ſolu- 
tion to; to clear by expoſition; to ex- 
pound. 
One, but painted thus, 
Would be iaterpreted a thing perplex'd 
Beyond ſelf-explication. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
You ſhould be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to ixterpret 
That you are fo, Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

Pharaoh told them his dream'; but there was 
none that could interpret them unto him. 

Cen. xli. 8. 

An excellent ſpirit, knowledge, and underſtanding, 
interpreting of dreams, and ſhewing of hard ſen- 
tences, and diſſolving of doubts, were found in the 
ſame Daniel. Dan. v. 12. 

Hear his ſighs, thou mute ! 
Unſkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret tor him. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
INTERPRETABLE, adj. | from interpret. | 
Capable of being expounded or deci- 
phered. 

No man's face is actionable: theſe ſingularities 

are inter pretable from more innocent cauſes. Collier 
INTERPRETA'TION. z. J. | interpretation, Fr. 
mnterpretatto, Lat. from interp rel.] 
1. The act of interpreting: explanation. 
This is a poor epitome of your's, 
Which, by th* interpretation of full time, 
May ſhew like all yourtelf. SH. Coriclanus. 
Look how we can, or fad or merrily, 
Inter pretaticz will miſquote our looks. Shakeſp. 
2. he ſenſe given by an interpreter ; ex- 
poſition. 

If it be obſcure or uncertain what they meant, 
charity, I hope, conſtraineth no man, which 
ſtandeth doubttul of their minds, to lean to the 
hardeſt and worlt 7-ierpretaticn that their words 
Can Carry. flcoker. 

The primitive Chriftians knew how the Jews, 
who preceded our Saviour, interpreted theſe pre- 
ditions, and the marks by which the Meittah 
would be diſcovered; and how the Jewith doctors, 
u ho tucceeded him, deviated from the iter £relat i078 
of their forefathers. 

3. The power of explaining. 

Ve befecch thee to profper this great ſign, and 
to give us the 77rterpreturicer and wie of it in merey. 

Bacon. 
INTERPRETATIVE. odj, [from int-rprev.| 


Collected by interpretation. 

Though the cr-ed au ick were ſrifficient, yet 
when the church bun erected that additional bul- 
wark agaluſt hercticks, the rejecting their additions 
may juitly be deemed an inerpretative ſiding with 
herettes. Hammond. 

InTERPRETATIVELY, atv. [from inter- 
pretative. | As may be collected by inter- 
pretation. 
By this proviſion the Almighty /mrcrprotatioety 
ſpeaks to him in this manner: I have now placed 
thee in a well-furnithed war!d, Ray ane Creation. 
INTERPRETER. . /. [interprett, Fr. iuter- 
fies, Lat. 
1. An explainer; an expoſitor; an ex- 

pounder. \ 

What we oft do beſt, 

By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allow'd : what wort, as oft, 

Hitting a grofler quality, is cry'd up 

For our b:it act. Shakeſp., Dry VIII. 

In the beginning the carth was without torm 
and void; a fluid, dark, cont{uicd maſs, and fo it 
is underſtood by interpreters, both Hebrew and 
Chrittian. | Burnet, 

We think moſt men's actions to be the . 
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Freters of their thoughts. Locke. | 
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2. A tranſlator, „ 
Nor word for word be careful to transſer, 
With the ſame faith as an interpreter. Sherburne, 
How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for 
| hiſtory, undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit, when he 
conſiders that in an age or two he ſhall hardly be un- 
derſtood without an interpreter. ö 
InTerru'ncTION. 2. /. [interpunctiun, 
Fr. vater pungo, Latin.] Pointing between 3 
words or ſentences. | 
INTERREGNUM. ». {. [Lat.] The time 
in which a throne is vacant between the 
death of a prince and acceſſion of another. 
Next cniu'd a vacancy, 
Thouſand worte patlidus than j oTcfs'd 
The in te rcgniom of my breatt : 
leſs me from ſuch an anerchy! Cowley. 
He would thew the queen my memorial with the 
firſt opportunity, in order to have iy done in this i- 
terregnum or ſuſpenſion of title. Swift, 
InTerRE1GN. z. J. [interregne, Fr. inter- 
tegnum, Latin.] Vacancy of the throne. 
The king knew there could not be any julerreigu 
or ſuſpenſion of title. Baccu's Heutry VII. 
To INTE RROGATE. UW. g. { interrogo, Lat. 
 interroger, Fr.] To examine; to queſtion. 
To INTERROGATE. v. 2. To aſk; to put 
queſtions. 
By his inſtructions touching the quien of Naples, 
it ſeemeth he could izterrogate touching beauty, 
Hacen's Henry VII. 
His proof will be retorted by irierregating, Stall 
the adulterer and the drunkard inherit the kingdom 
of Gd? Hanmund, 
IN TERROGATTTON. . * Tinterrogation, Fr. 
mnterrogatio, Lat. 
1. The act of queſtioning. 
2. A queſtion put; an enquiry. 
How demurely joever ſuch men may pretend 
to fanckity, that Prerrigerin of Call preſſes har l 
upon them, Shall 1 count them pure with the 
wicked balances, aud with the bag of qeceitiul 
weights? Government of the Tus gate 
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3. A note that wars a queſcion: thus! 
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as, Does jo) ferre God for nouglit? 
INTER RG“ A Tier. 42105. interragalit, Fr. 
interiogatiunr, Lat.] Denoting a queſtion; 
expreſled in a queitionary form of words. 
ISTERRO/GATIVE. #-fo A Pronoum ned 
in aſking queſtions: as, who? what ? 
which? whether? | 
IxTrrrro'GaTlVELY, add. [from inter- 
rogative. | In form of a queftion. | 
INTE:IRROGA'TOR, 2. J. from interrogate. Þ* 
An after of queſtions. 
ISNTERRUGATORY. z. J. [interrogataire, Fr.] 
A queſtion; an enquiry. 
He with no more civility began in camious man- 
ner to put 77:10 r2g-44ories unto hin. Sidney. 
Nor time, nor place, 
Will ſerve long {rtvrrogatories. Shakeſp. Cymbelime. 
What earthly name to /z!errogaieries 
Can taſk the jree breath of a ſacred king? Shak. 
The examination was ſummed up with one 
queſtion, Whether he was prepared for death? The 
boy vas frighted out of his wits by the laſt dreadful 
Inter galyry, g Ad: 17% * 
IX TYRROOCATORY. adj, Containing A 
queſlion; expreſſing a queſtion; as, az 
interrogatory /-ntence. x 
To INTERRUPT. . a. Finterrompre, Er. in- 
terrup tis, Lat. ] | 5 
1. To hinder the proceſs of any tling b 
breaking in upon it. 
Rage doth rend 
Like izterrupted waters, and o'erbear 


What they are aire to bear. Sabeſp. 
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He might ſecurely enough have engaged his body 
of horſe againſt their whole intonſiderable army, 
.there being neither tree nor buſh to interrupt his 
charge. Clarendon. 
This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems partly 
uninterrupted, as that of the firit moveable interpo- 
lated and irtcrrupted. Hale. 
2. To hinder one from proceeding by in- 
terpoſition. 
Anſwer not before thou haſt heard the cauſe; 
neither interrupt men in the midſt of their talk. 
EINE Ecclef. xi. 8. 
3. To divide; to ſeparate; to reſcind from 
continuity. _ 
IxTERR V“ r. adj. Containing a chaſm, 
Seeſt thou what rave 
Tranſports our advertarv, whom no bourids, | 
Nor yet the main abyſs wide interrupt, can hold? 
Milton. 


— 


InTERRUPTEDLY., adv, [from ter- 
rupted.] Not in continuity; not without 
ſtoppages. 


The incident light that meets with a groſer 
liquor, will have its beums either refracted or 
imbibed, or elſe reflected more or leſs /xte;; uptedly 
than they would be, if the body had been un- 
moi ſtened. Ley on Colours, 

InTerRUP/TER. 2. /. [from iet. 

He who interrupts. 

Ix TERR VU“ TON. 2. J. [interruption, Fr. 
interru þtio, Latin. ] 
1. Interpoſition ; breach of continuity. 

Places ſevered ſrom the continent by the inter- 

ruption of the lea. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Intervention; interpoſition. 

Vou are to touch the one as ſoon as you have given 
a ſtroke of the pencil to the other, left the irter- 
ruption of time cauſe you to loſe the idea of one 
part. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

3. Hindrance; ſtop; let; obſtruction. 

Bloody England into England gone, 

O'erbearing interruption, ſpite of France. 
4. Intermiſſion. 

This way of thinking on what we read, will 
be a rub only in the beginning; when cuſtom has 
made it familiar, it will be diſpatched without 
reiling or iaterruptien in the courſe of our reading. 

| Lecke. 

Amidſt the interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing 
his penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only 
able to bid her be comforted. Addiſon. 

Ix TERSCA'PULAR. adj. | inter and ſcapulu, 

Lat.] Placed between the ſhoulders. 

To INTERSCI'ND. v. g. [inter and ſciudo, 

Latin.] Jo cut off by interruption. 

; Di? 
To INTERSCRIBE. v. g. [inter and ſeribo, 
Lat.] To write between. Die, 
IxcenstCanT, adg. | interſecans, Latin. 
* Dividing any thing into parts. | 
5 INTERSE'CT. v. a. [| interſeco, Lat.] 
to cut; to divide each other mutually. 


Periect and viviparous quadrupeds fo ſtand in 
their poſition of proneneſs, that the oppoſi:e 
joints of neighbour legs conſiſt in the ſame plane; 
and a line deſcending from their navel izter/ſefs 
at right angles the axis of the earth. Brown. 

Excited by a vigorous loadſtone, the needle will 
ſomewhat depreſs its animated extreme, and fun- 
rerſet? the horizontal circumference. Brown. 

To InTe#Rs8:'CT. v. 2. To meet and croſs 


each other. 
The ſagittal ſuture uſually begins at that point 
where theſe lines inte fee. Wifeman's Surgery. 
InTEeRSE'CTION. 2. /. | interſeftio, IJ at. 
from iutenſect.] Point where lines croſs 


each other. 

They did ſpout over interchangeably from fide 
to ſide in forms of arches, without any ter/ſef7ion 
or meeting aloft, becaulc the pipes were not oppoſite, 

N utien's Arctutefue, 


Shak. 
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The firſt far of Aries, in the time of Meton the | 


Athenian, was placed in the very Ixtenſection, which 
is now elongated, and moved eaſtward twenty-eight 
degrees. Hg Brown, 

Ships would move in one and the ſame furtace ; 
and conſequently muſt needs encounter, when they 
either advance towards one another in direct lines, 
or meet in the interſeetion of croſs ones. Bentley. 

To INTERSE'RT. v. 4. | interſero, Lat. 
To put in between other things. 

If I may interſert a ſhort ſpeculation, the depth 
of the ſea is determined in Pliny to be fiitcen fur- 
longs. Brerewosd, 

InTersEt'RTION. 2. /. [from inter /ort.] 
An inſertion, or thing inſerted between 
any thing. 

Theſe two ixterſertians were clear explications of 
the apoſtle's old form, Gol the father, ruler of all, 


which contained an acknowledgement of the unity. 
Hammond. 


TolnTersPe/rsf. wa, [interſperſns, Lat] 
Jo ſcatter here and there among other 
things. | 

The poſſibility of a body's moving into a void 
ſpace bevond the utmoſt bounds of body, as well 
as into a void ſpace izterſperjed amongit bodies, 
will always remain clear. Locke, 

It is the editor's intereſt to inſert what the 
author's judgment had rejected; and care is taken 
to interſperſe theſe additions, ſo that fearce any 
book can be bought without purchaſing ſomething 
unworthy of the author. Swift. 


IxNTERSPEuRSION, 2. / from 7; terſper/e. | 


The act of ſcattering here and there. 

For want of the in:erſper/ion of now and then 
an clegiack or a lyrick ode. Matis on the Mind. 
INT PRS TIILLAR. adj. [inter and ffella, 

Lat.] Intervening between the ſtars. 
The interſtellar iky hath ſo much affinity with 
the ſtar, that there is a rotation of that as well as 
of the ſtar. Bacon. 
I'STERSTICE. . . [iutenſtilium, Lat. in- 
terftice, Fr.] | 

1. Space between one thing and another. 
The fun ſhining through a large priim upon a 
comb placed immediately behind the priſm, his 
light, which paſſed through the inter/ices of the 
teeth, fell upon a white paper: the breadths of the 
tecth were equal to their izterfiices, and ſeven 
teeth together with their 7zterfiices took up an inch. 
eu,. 
The ſorce of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt 
particles which compoſe the fibres, ſo as to leave 
vacant intenſtices in thoſe places where they co- 
hered beſore. Arbulbnot. 


2. Time between one act and another. 


] will point out the irerftices of time which 
ought to be between one citation and another. 
lies Parergon. 
IxTTRS TI TIA. adj. [from rute nflicæ. 
Containing interſtices. | 
In oiled papers, the interffirial diviſion being 
aQuated by the acceilion ot oil, becometh more 
tran{parent. : Brow. 
INTERTE'XTURE, 2. /. | intertexo, Latin. | 
Diverfification of things mingled or wo- 
ven one ainong another. 

To IN TTRTWIN E. I v. g. | inter and tæuinc, 
To IN TFR TWIST. 1 or ανι.] To unite 
by twiſting one in another. 

Under ſome concourfe of ſhades, 

Whoſe eee ths arms thick interiwin'd migh 
ile 

From dews and damps of night his ſhelter'd head. 


Tilton. | 
I'STERVAL. 2. J. [intervalle, Fr. interval- 


lum, Lat. 
1. Space between places; interſtice; va- 
cuity; ſpace unoccupied; void place; 
vacancy; vacant ſpace. 
With any obſtacle let all the light be now ſtopped 


which patics through any one interval of the teeth, 
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fo that the range of colours which comes from 
thence may be taken away, and you will-ſee the 
light of the reſt of the ranges to be expanded into 
the place of the range taken away, and there to be 


coloured. Newton's Optichs, 
2. Time paſſing between two aſſignable 
points. 


The century and half following was a very buſy 
period, the intervals between every war being ſo 
ſhort, | TE : Swift, 

3. Remiſſion of a delirium or diſtemper. 

Though he had a long illneſs, conſidering the 

great heat with which it raged, yet his intervals 
of ſenſe being few and ſhort, left but little room for 
the offices of devotion, | Atterburz, 

To INTERVE'NE. v. 2. [intervenio, Lat, 
intervenir, Fr. | | 

1. Jo come between things or perſons. 

2. To make intervals, | 

While ſo near each other thus all day 
Our tatk we chuſe, what wonder, if ſo near, 
Looks intervene, and ſmiles ? Millor 

3. To croſs unexpectedly. 

Eſteem the danger of an action, and the poſſibi- 
lities of miſcarriage, and every croſs accident that 
can inervere, to be either a mercy on God's part, 
or a fault on ours. aytor, 

InTERVt'Ne, 2. J. [from the verb. 

Oppoſition, or perhaps interview. A 

word out of uſe, | 


They had ſome ſharper and ſome milder differen- 
ces, which might eaſily happen in ſuch an i 
dene of grandees, both vehement on the parts 
which they ſwayed, Hutton. 
INTERVE'NIENT. adj. [interverniens, Latin; 
mntervenant, French. ] Intercedent ; inter 
poſed ; paſſing between. 
There be 7nterverient in the riſe of eight, in tones, 
two bemolls or half notes. Bacens 
Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs new affeQion : 
all which not withſtanding, for 1 omit things u- 
terventent, there is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an 
intimation of the King's pleaſure to be ſworn his 
ſervant. Itetion. 
INTERVE/NTION. . /. [ intervention, br. 
mnterventn, Latin. ] 
1. Agency between perſons. 
Let us decide our quarrels at home, without the 
intervention of any foreign power. Tem pic. 
God will judge the world in righteouſneſs by the | 
intervention of the man Chriſt Jeſus, who is the 
Saviour as well as the judge of the world, 
| Atterbury, 
2. Agency between antecedents and conſe- 
cutives. | 
In the diſpenſation of God's mercies to the 
world, ſome things he does by himfelt, others by 
the izterwertion of natural means, and by the me- 
diation ot ſuch inſtruments as he has appointed. 
| . L' Eftrarngee 
3. Interpoſition ; the ſtate of being inter- 
poſed, | 
Sound is ſhut out by the intervention of that Jax 
membrane, and not ſuffered to pals into the inward 
ear. Halder. 
To INTERVE'RT. w. a. [interverto, Lat.] 
1. To turn to another courſe, 
The duke irterverted the bargain, and. gave the 
poor widow of Erpenius for the books tive hundred 


pounds. Netten. 
2. Jo turn to another uſe. | 
INTERVIEW. 1. J [entrevne, French. 


Mutual ſight; ſight of each other. It is 
commonly uſed tor a formal, appointed, 


or important meeting or conference. 

The day will come, when the paſſions of for- 
mer enmity being allayed, we ſhall with ten Umes 
redoubled tokens of reconciled love ſhew ourſelbes 
each towards other the ſame, which Joſeph and the 
brechren of Joſeph were at the time of their i- 
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His fears were, that the intervleto betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice, Shaleſp. Henry VIII 
Such happy interview, and fair event 
Of love, and youth not loft, ſongs, garlands, flow'rs, 


| . 
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Of theſe inward and Inteſtine enemies to prayer, 


there are our paſt fins to wound us, our preſent cares 
to diſtract us, our diſtempered . paſſions to diſorder 
us, and a whole ſwarm of looſe and floating ima- 
ginations to molett us. Duppa. 
Iuteſtine war no more our paſſions wage, 


2 K 
ö 


familiar friend; one who is truſted with 
our thoughts. 
The deſign was to entertain his reaſon with à 


more equal converſe, aſſign him an intimate whoſe 
Intellect as much correſponded with his as did the 


outward form. Gov. of the Tongue. 
To IN TIM ATE. w. 2. intimer, French; 
nitare, low Latin. To hint; to point 
out indirectly, or not very plainly. 
Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by 2 
way he ixlimates, may be made a mercury of cop- 
per, not of the tilver colour of other mercuries, but 
green. Bayle. 
The names of ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, with 
the abſtract ideas in the mind, intimate ſome real 


harming ſymphonies, attach'd the heart 
ee ts £ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Ev'n giddy factions hear away their rage. Pope. 


9 InTERVO'LVE. v. 2. ¶ inter volvo, Lat.] | 2+ Contained in the body. 
To involve one within another. Iuteſtine ſtone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 
Myſtical dance! whi * yonder ſtarry ſphere And moon-ſtruck madneſs. Milton's Par, Laß. 
Of -lancth and of fix'd, in all her wheels 2 Gagan ni, OA r 3 
Reſembles neareſt; mazes intricate, Pig ng 6h ES 2 roalty 
Eccentrick, interuolu'd, yet regular, eee A rn As Nine * 8 
Then moſt, when moſt irregular, they ſeem. Milton. 1 Down lie K es rode . 1 55 ; 
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RWE AVE. v. g. preter. zuleoove , l 
n P - | whether the word be properly uſed in 


paſſ. trterwoven, interwouve, Or f | 1 EN Ae 

P oy F 3 4 ; 7. T the following example of Shakeſpeare : _ ence, from which was derived their original 

interaweaved, | inter and aveave. 0 ee, e, ab = pattern. Lacke, 
perhaps for mortal and inteſtine ſhould be Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 


mix one with another in a regular tex- 
ture; to intermingle. | 
Then laid him down 


Tis Heav'n itfelf that poir.ts out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. Addiſon's Cats. 

UNTIMATELY. adv, from intimate.] 

1. Cloſely; with intermixture of parts. 
The ſame economy is obſerved in the circula- 
tion of the chyle with the blood, by mixing it in- 
tmately with the parts of the fluid to which it is 


read mortal internecine. 
Since the mortal and irte/tire jars 
L hoſoitabl ieh | *Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 
Under the ho Pitable covert nig Mil It hath in ſolemn ſynods been decreed, 
Of trees thick GO a T' admit no traffick to our adverſe towns. Shak. 
F - | 3 But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 
Words izterwove with fighs found out their way. To theſe inteſtine diſcords put an 5 Dryden. 


Milian. 1 : 

| She ſaw her fons with purple death expire, whe a3 mit. 
I fat me down = _ Late aeg | And dreadful ſeries of inteftine wars, 2 1 7 1 Arbuthnet. 
With ivy canopied, and 77ferivove Inglorious triumphs, and diſhoneſt ſcars. Pepe... 3Y Inicparabixy. ; : 
Quality, as it regards the mind, has its riſe from 


With flaunting honeyſuckle. 

None x 
Can ſay here nature ends, and art begins, 
But mixt like th' elements, and born like twins, 


Milton. - 2 : 
|InTe'sTINE. 2. . | inteftinum, Lat. inteſtine, 


knowledge and virtue, aud is tl thich i 

regs OW! ve, Lat which is more 
Fr. The gut; the bowel: moſt com- eflential to us, and more intimately united with us. 

7 monly without a fingular. 3 Addiſon's Spectator. 
So interweav'd, ſo like, much the ſame: The inteſtines or guts may be inflamed by an | 3» Familiarly ; with cloſe friendſhip. 

C | re nature, that mere art can name. f NY 1 n Ip. | 
None, this mere nature, acrid ſubſtance taken inwardly, Arbuthrot on Diet. [ [xy TrMA'tT ION. . 1 [ intim ation, Fr. from 


Denham. n INTHRA'LL. vv. @. [ix and thrall.] intimate, | Hint; obſcure or indirect de- 


The proud theatres diſcloſe the ſcene, 
Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raite, 


And ſhow the triumph which their ſhame diſplays. | 


Dryden. 


He fo int2raweaves truth with probable fiction, 
that he puts a pleaſing fallacy upon us. Dyden. 
It appeared a vaſt ocean planted with ifſands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and 77- 
zerwoven with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that 
ran among them. Adalſon. 
Orchard and flower-garden lie fo mixt and Iter- 
abo with one another, as to look like a natural 
vilderneſs. Spetator. 
The Supreme Infinite could not make intelligent 
creatures, with out implanting in their natures a 
moit ardent defire, interwoven in the fubſtance of 


To enſlave; to ſhackle; to reduce to 
ſervitude. A word now feldom uſed, 


at leaſt in proſe. _ 
What though I be inthral'd, he ſeems a knight, 
And will not any way dithonour me. Shak, 
The Turk has fought to extinguiſh the ancient 
memory of thoſe people which he has ſubjected and 
inthrall'd. Raleigh. 
Authors to themſelves in all 
Both what they judge, and what they chuſe ; for fo 
I torm'd them tree, and free they mult remain 
Till they izthra!! themſelves. Milton's Par, L:ft. 
She ſoothes, but never can i7thrall my mind: 
Why may not peace and love for once be * ? 
er. 


claration or direction. 
Let him ſtrictly obſerve the firſt ſtirrings and 
intimations ; the firſt hints and whiſpers of good and 
evil that paſs in his heart. | South, 
Of thoſe that are only probable we have ſome rea- 
ſonable intimations, but not a demonſtrative cer- 
tainty, | Woodward, 
Beſides the more ſolid parts of learning, there 
are ſeveral little intimatiors to be met with on me- 


dals. N ; Addiſon. 
I'nTIME. adj. Inward; being within the 


maſs ; not being external, or on the ſur- 
face; internal. Not uſed. 


As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixed 
bodies, which is the chief work of elements, and 
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their ſpiritual natures, of being reunited with him- IN THRALLRN ENT. 7 1 from inthrall. 
- A af Pot . Je : F 4 1 * [5 - * 
ſelf. Cheyne's Fo GS Servitude ; ſlavery. 


1 do net altogether diſapprove the :terwwoutlring g 
ys PP ” Moſes and Aaron, ſent from Cod to claim 
His people trom inrhralment, they return 


texts of ſcripture through the ſtyle of your ar” 
, JT. 
INT TRW ISH. S. 2. ber and aww 9. Wich glory and ſpoil back to their promis'd land. 
8 5 5 Milton, 
* Win 1 mo TON ends _ To IxTHRO'NE. v. g. Ii and throne. ] To 
ie venom of all ſtepdames, gameſter's gall, ; e | 
What tyrants and their ſubjects 7terwi/hy raiſe to royalty; to ſcat on a throne : 


requires an inline application of the agents, water 
hath the principality and exceſs over carth. 
Digby on Bodies, 
To INTUMIDATE. S. g. [intimider, French; 
in and mids, Lat.] To make fear- 
ful; to daſtardize; to make cowardly. 
At that tribunal! ſtands the writing tribe, 
Which nothing can /z:7imidate or bribe ;; 


A in fan on that: ian; Donne. commonly exthroxe. TS” 
- ref 1 : THR in. One, chief, in gracious dignity in — bn. ag - : Young, 
Tx res TABLE. adj. [ inioſtabilis, Latin bi Wt _ - E wh fan's 3 Now guilt once harbour'ld in the conſcious breaſt, 


Dntimidates the brave, degrades the great, Trenes 


Diſqualified to make a will. 3 a ee WO 
I'nrIMACY. z./. [from intimate,}) Cloſe TRE. „ /. [inieger, Lat extier, Wi 


A perſon excommunicated is rendered infamous Familizetty 
and intetzble both actively and paffively. Hari). : ; : . $I . 
1 . : iges Parergon. It is in our power to confine our friendſhips and better written 2 which ſee, and all 
intimacies to men of virtue. Rogers. its derivatives. ] Whole ;-undiminiſhed ; 


broken. 3 

The lawful power of making laws, to command 
whole politick ſocieties of men, belongeth ſo properly 
unto the fame ie ſocieties, that for any prince to 
exerciſe th: ſame of himſelf, and uot either by expreſs 
commiiſion immediately and perſonally received from 
God, or elle by authority derived at the firſt from 
their conſent upon whote perſons he impoſes laws, 
it is no better than mere tyranny. Flooker, 


INTIREN ESS. . . [from irtire; bets 
ter entireneſs.] Wholeneſs; integrity. 


IxTe's TATE. adi. [Iuiſtat, Fr. intftatus, | 
5 . * l l 5 1 71 IEP. PANS Es © as 
Lat.] Wanting a will; dying without INI IMA TE. adj. [ intimado, Spaniſh ; 1a 
1 | timus, Lat. | | 
Why ſhould calamity be full of words? 1. Inmoſt ; inward; inteſtine, 
Windy attorneys to their client woes, They knew not f 
Airy ſucceeders to irte/ate joys, That what I mention'd was of God, I knew 
Poor breathing orators of mileries. From intimate impulſe. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Peefent puniſhment purſues his mawy Fear being fo /zrimate to our natures, it is the 
When ſurfeited and ſwell'd, the peacock raw, ſtrongelt bond of laws. : Tillotſen. 
He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath, 2. Near; not kept at diſtance. | 
Repletions, apoplex, inze/tate death. Dryden. Moles was with him in the retirements of the 
6 3 775. Mount, received there his private inſtructions; and 
I TREE 2 N Ling Fr, from when the multitude were thundered away from any So ſhall all times find me the ſame; 
enteſtine 5 Be onging to the guts. approach, he was honoured with an intimate and] You this intirencſs better may fulſil, | 
The mouths of the lacteals are opened by the] immediate admiſſion. ; Seuth. | Who have the pattern with you ſtill. Donne, 
ee ee affecting a ſtraight —_— 5 al 3, Familiar; cloſely acquainted, Ix To. prep. [it and to, ] 
pirat Cylinder. „ United by this ſympathetick bond, a : 8 
INTESTINE. adj. [inteftin, Fr. inieſtinus, | You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Roſcommon. | V r entrance with regard to place: op- 
Lat.] I'NTIMATE. z. / | intimado, Spaniſh; in- 2 1 dles th 1 
In 1 1 d: t ternal f 71 = H: in Latin ] A ater introduces 7nto vegetables the matter it bear 
1. Internal; inward; not external. uns IenNCcn 3 eiu, | | along with it. Wwxdward's Nat. Hift 


| Shakeſp. 


6R2 Acad* 


Nr 


Acrid ſubſtances, which paſs 7:19 the capillary | 


tubes, mult irritate them into greater contraction. 
es Afrbuthnot on Aliments, 


2. Noting entrance of one thing into ano- 


ther. 

If iron will acquite by mere continuance an ha- 
bitual inclination to the fite it hela how much 
more may education, being a conttant plight and 
inurement, induce by cuttom good habits i a rea- 
ſonable creature ? Motton. 

To give life to that which has yet no being, is 
to frame a living ercature, faſhion the parts, and ha- 
ving fitted them together, to put ii them a living ſoul. 

Locke, 
3. Noting penetration beyond the out- 
ſide, or ſome action which reaches be- 


yond the ſuperficies or open part. 
To look ite letters already opened or dropt is held 
aun ungenercus act. ; Pope. 
4. Noting incluſion real or figurative 
They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and ſome 
lunar, and ſuch like toys put it great words. 
Bacon. 
Noting a new ſtate to which any thing 
is brought by the agency of a cauſe. 
Compound bodies may be reſolved Je other ſub- 
ftances than ſuch as they are divided ix; by the fire. 
Beyle. 
A man muſt fin himſelf 779 a love of other mens 
fins ; for a bare notion of this black art will not carry 


him fo tar. South, 
Sure thou art born to ſome peculiar fate, 

When the mad people riſe againſt the ſtate, 

To look them into duty; and contnand 

An awful filence with thy lifted hand. Dryden, 


It concerns every man that would not trifle away 
kis loul, and fool himſelf 7779 irrecoverable miſery, 
with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to enquire into theie 
matters. Tills:fen. 

He is net a frail being, that he ſhould be tired 7x70 
compliance by the force ot aſſiduous application. 

Smalridge. 

In hollow bottome, if any fountains chance to rite, 
they naturally ſprrad themſelves 7s lakes, betore 
they can find any iſſue, Addijon an Icaiy. 

It would have been all irretriev.biy lot*, was it not 
dy this means collected and brought ie one mals, 

edward. 

Why are theſe pc ſitions charged upon me as their 
fole author; aud the reader led 779 a belief, that they 
were never before maintained by any perfon of virtue ? 
 Arterbury. 

It is no ways congruous, that God ſhould be al- 
ways frightening men into an acknowleidygmeiat of 
the truth, who were made to be wrought upon by 
calm evidence. Atterbury, 
A man may whore and drink himſelf 7:79 athe- 
Um; but it is impoſſible he ſhould think himſcii 77776 

It. Bentley. 
IxTo': EzA BLT. adi. [iiatolerabilis, Lat. 

intelerulle, French. ] 

1. Inſufferable; not to be endured; not 
to be born; having any quality in a de- 
gree too powerful to be endured, 


If we bring into one day's thoughts the evil of | 


man, certain and un certain, what will be and what 
vUl never be, our load will be as irtolerad/ec as it is 
unreaſopable. Taylor. 
His awtul preſence did the crowd ſurprize, 
Nor durſt the rath ſpectator meet his eyes; 
E es chat conteſs' d him born tor kingly ſway, 
So tierce, they flaſh'd /ntolerable day. Di den 
Some men are quickly weary ot one thing: the 
ſame ſtu long continued in is as iztolerable to 
them, as the appearing long in the ſame clothes 


is to a Court zd. | Lecke, 
Frora Param's top th” Almighty rode, 
Intolerable day proclaim'd the God. Br.cme, 


2. Bad beyond ſufference. | 
IN TOL ERABLENESS. 2. /. {from 7rtolera- 
ble.) Quality of a thing not to be en- 
dured. | 
IxedLERABLY. adv, [from intolerable.] 
To a degree beyond enduzance, 
1 


{ 


— 


— 


5 


* 8 * : - 
Nr 
IxTo'r.yRANT. adj. [intolerant, Fr.] Not 
enduring ; not abie to endure, 
| Too great moiſture affects human bodies with one 
claſs of diſeaſes, and too great dryneſs with ano- 
ther; the powers of human bodies being limited and 
intulerant of exceſſes. Arbuth. 
ToIxn'ToMB. v. a. [rin and tomb | To 


incloſe in a funeral monument; to bury. 
What commandment had the Jews for the ce- 
remony of odours uſed about the bodies of the dead, 
after which cuſtom notwithſtanding our Lord was 
contented that his own moſt precious blood ſhould be 
intomb'd © Hooker. 
Is't night's predominance or the day's ſhame, 
That darkneſs dees the face of earth i7:tomb ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
Mighty heroes more majeſtick ſhades, | 
And youths intomò d before their father's eyes. 
1 Dryden, 
To INTONATE, wv. 2. [ intono, Lat.] To 
thunder, Dick. 
IxToxa'rion. 2. /. [Intoratiom, Fr. from 
intonalc.} The act of thundering. Diet. 
To IN TONE. v. 2. | from 777970, or ra- 


— 


— 


a flow protracted noiſe. | 
So {wells each wind-pipe ; aſs iatenes to af 
Harmonick twang. Pope's Dunciad. 
To INTO RT. v. . [intortuo, Lat.] To 
twiſt; to wreath ; to wring. 
The brain is a congeries of glands, that ſeparate 


and a gland is nothing but a canal yariouily irt9rted 
and wound up together. Arbuthna. 

With rev'rent hand the king preſents the gold, 
Which round th? 7:7orz2d horns the gilder roll'd. 

: Pope. 
To INTO'XICATE, &. a. [in and toxicum. 
Lat.] Jo inebriate; to make drunk. 

The more a man drizketh of the werld, the more 
it intwxicateth; and age doth profit rather in the 
powers of underttanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and aficctions Bacon. 

As with new wine utexicuted both, 
They ſwim in mirth, aud tancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 
Where ith to ſcorn the earth, 

My early miſtreſs, now my ancient muſe, 
That ſtrong Circean liquor ceaſe Vintuſle, 
Wherewith thou didli ri he my youth. Denham. 

What part of wild fury was there in the bacchanals 
which we have not [een equall'd, it not exceeded by 
fome into.cicated zealots ? Decay of Piety, 

Others, after having done fine things, yet ſpoil 
them by endeavouring to make them better; and 
are fo intoxicated with an earneſt deſire of being 
above all others, that they ſuffer themſelves ty be de 
ceived. | Dryden's Dufreſney. 

Vegetables by fermentation are 3 up to 
ſpirituous liquors, having different qualities from the 
plant; for no fruit taken crude has the intoxicating 
quality of wine. Arbuth, 


IxToxXICA'TION. 2. J. [from intoxicate.] 
Inebriation ; ebriety ; the act of making 


drunk ; the ſtate of being drunk. 

That king, being in amity with him, did ſo burn 
in hatred towards him, as to drink of the lees and 
dregs of Perkin's intoxication, who was every where 
elſe detected. | Bacon. 

Whence can this proceed, but from that beſot- 
ting iutoalcallen which verbal magick brings upon 
the mind. 4 . South, 

InTrRa'CTABLF, adj. [intrafabilis, Latin; 
intraitable, French. ] | 

1. Ungovernable; violent; ſtubborn ; ob- 
ſtinate. 

To love them who love us is ſo natural a paſſion, 

that even the moſt 7z1ra&able tempers obey its force. 
' Rogers, 


Milton. 


2. Unmanageable; furious. 
By what means ſerpents, and other noxious and 
more ixtractable kinds, as well as the more innocent 
and uſeful, got together. Woedward, 


i 
* 


ther from vn; inter, Fr.] To make 


the finer parts of tte blood, called animal ſpirits: 


> 


Ix TRA“ CTABLENESS. z. .. [from 5nirnc. 
table.] Obſtinacy; perverſeneſs. | 
InTrRA'cCTAaBLY. adv. [from iutractablo.] 

Unmanageably; ſtubbornly. | 
InTRANQu'LLITY. . J. [in and tranquil. 
lity.) Unquietneſs ; want of reft. 

Fatations were uſed for amuſement, and allay ix 
conſtant pains, and to relieve that intranguillity which 
makes men impatient of lying in their beds, Temple, 

IN TRAX SITIVE. adj. | iutranſitivus, Lat.] 
[In grammar.] A verb iatranſilive is that 
which ſignifies an action, not conceived 
as having an effect upon any object; as, 
curro, I run. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 
[NTRANSMU'TABLE. adj, [in and tray/. 
mutable. | Unchangeable to any other 
ſubſtance. 
Some of the moſt experienced chemiſts do affirm 
quickſilver to be izt1 anfmutable, and theretore call 
it liquor æternus. Ray on the Creation. 
To INTRE'ASURE. v., 4. [in and treajure, | 

Jo lay up as in a treaſury. | 

There is a hittory in all men's lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; 

The which oblerv'd, a man may propheſy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance ot things 

As yet not come to lite, which 1a their teeds 

And weak beginnings he i7raſur'd. Shak, 
ToINTRE'NCH. v. 2. [in and trexchey, Fr.] 

To invade; to encroach; to cut off part 

of what belongs to another ; with zz, 

Little I def:ire my ſcepter ſhould inzrerch on God's 
ſovereignty, which 1s the only king ol men's conſri. 
ences. . K. Charles. 

That crawling inſect, ah from mud began, 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man! 
Durſt he, who does but tor my pleaſure live, 
Intronch en love, my great prerogative. Dr; den. 

We are not to intrencb upon truth in any conveala- 
tion, but leaſt o. all with chitdren, Lacie. 

To IN TR EN CH. v. 3. | 
1. To break with hollows. 
His face 
Deep ſcars of thunder had iter cb d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Paradiſe L;7, 


2. To fortify with a trench: as, the allies 
were i#/renched in their camp. 

InTxt'xNcHANT. adj. [This word, whic! 
is, I believe, found only in He. 
is thus explained: Ihe intrenchant air 
means the air which ſuddenly encroackes 
and clofes upon the ſpace left by any 
body which had paſſed through it. 
Hanmer, I believe Shaip. are intended 
rather to expreſs the idea ot indiviſibility 
or invulnerableneſs, and derived iuta- 
chant, from ix privative, and zrexcher, to 
cut; intrenchant is indeed properly 247 
cutting, rather than 207 zo be cut; but this 
is not the only inſtance in which = 
feare confounds words of active and 
paſſive ſignification.} Not to be divt- 

ded; not to be wounded ; indivifible, 


As eaſy may'ſt thou the /7z7renchant air 
With thy keen tword impreſs, as make me bleed. 
Shak 4 t 
IxTRENCHMENT. 2. /« — intreach. | 
Fortification with a trench. 
InTRE'PID. di. [ zntreped?, Fr. imtrefidir, 
Lat.] Fearleſs ; daring ; bold; brave. 
Argyle | 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 5 

Of ſulphurous war, on Tenier's dreadſul field. 2229 
InTREPIDITY. 2. fe [intrepidite, Fr. 
Fearlefſneſs ; courage ; boldneſs. 

I could not ſuficiently wonder at the intrepizi'y 
of theſe diminutive mortals, who durſt venture ta 
walk upon my body, without trembling. niet 

| NR TRE» 


Ir 
IN TRET/IDLV. adv. 
leſsly; boldly; daringly. | 
He takes the globe for the ſcene; he launches 
forward intrepidly, like one to whom no place is 
neu. n N Pope. 
IR TRICACY. 1. . [from ixtricate.] State 
of being entangled; 13 ; Invo- 
lution; complication of facts or notions. 
The part of Ulyſſes in Homer's Odyſſey is much 
admired by Ariſtotle, as perplexing that fable with 
very agreeable plots and intricacies, by the many ad- 
ventures in his voyage, and the ſubtiltyof his behaviour. 
Addiſon, 
UINTRICATE. adj. [intricatus, Lat.] 
Entangled ; perplexed; involved ; com- 
licated ; obſcure, 
Much of that we are to ſpeak may ſeem to a 
number perhaps tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, and 
intricate. Hooker. 


His ttile was fit to convey the moſt intricate bufi- | 


neſs to the underſtanding with the utmoſt clearneſs. 
Addiſon. 


To I'NTRICATE. [from the adjeRive.] To 
peſplex; to darken, Not proper, nor in 
uſe. 

Alterations of ſirnames have ſo ixtricated, or 
rather obſcured, the truth of our pedigrees, that it will 
be no little hard labour to deduce them. Camden. 

I'STRICATELY. adv. [from intricate. | 
With involution of one in another; with 
perplexity. 
tricately engaged, gave occaſion to this diſcourſe. 

Scr. 

Tx TRICATEN ESS. 2. J. [from 7ntricate.] 

Perplexity ; involution ; obſcurity, 


He found ſuch irzricateejs, that he could ſee ro | 


way to lead him out of the maze. 
INTRIUGUE. . /. [inwigae, Fr.] 
1. A plot; a private tranſaction in which 
many parties are engaged: 
affair of love, | 
Theſe are the grand /7rigres of man, 
Theſe his huge thoughts, and theſe his vaſt defires. 
Flatman. 
A young fellow long made love, with much artitce 
and /z!rigue, to a rich widow. Ad 1iſo;.'s Guardian. 
The hero of a comedy is repreſented victo: i9us in 


Sidney. 


all his /ztrigues, Swift, 
Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 
Ard marriage grown a money league. Swift. 


2. Intricacy; complication Little in uſ , 


Though this vicinity of ourſelves to ourſelves cannot 


give us the full proſpect of ali the iz7rigues of our nu- 

ture, yet we have much more advantage to know 

ouriclves, than to know other thin-s without us. 
Hale's Crigin of Maiik ud. 

3. The complication or perpiexity of a 
fable or poem; artful involution of feigned 
tranſaction. 

As cauſes are the beginning of the action, the 
oppoſite deſigns againft that of the hero art the mid- 
ale of it, and form that ditfi alt, or Ii uE, which 
lakes up the greateſt part of the poem. Pope. 

To InTRYGUE. wv . [intriguer, Fr. from 
the noun. ] To form plots; to carry on 
private deſigns, commonly of love. 

Ix RI v ER. 7. ＋ [ intrigiear, Fr from in- 
trigue.] One who bufies himſelf in pri- 
vate tranſactions; one who forms plots ; 
one who purſues women. 

I defire that /ntrigeers will not make a pimp of my 


lion, and convey their thoughts to one another, 
Addiſon 


IxTarcurncLY. ad. [from 7ntrigue. | 
With ixtrigne; with ſecret plotting. 

INTRIUNSECAL. adj. J intris ſecus, Lat. 
intrinſeque, Fr. This word is now generally 
written itrinſical, contrary to etymo- 


legy.} 


[from intrepid.) Fear- 


uſually an 


** 


| 


| 


| aw, 
* 


That variety of factions into which we are fo in-. Inward; internal; real; true. 


INT 


1. Internal; ſolid; natural; not accidental; 
not merely apparent. 
Theſe meaſure the law, of God not by the intrin- 
fecal goodneſs and equity of them, but by reluctancy 
and oppoſition which they find in their owa hearts 
againſt them, Tilio;ſon. 
The near and 7i»trin/ecal, and convincing argu- 
ment of the being of God, is from human nature it- 
ſelf. | | Bentley. 
2. Intimate; cloſely familiar. Out of uſe, 
He falls into iztrinſ-cal ſociety with Sir John 
Graham, who diſſuaded him from marriage. | 
Motton. 
Sir Fulk Greville was a man in appearance in- 
trinſecal with him, or at leatt admitted to his me- 
lancholy hours. Wotton. 
INTRINSECALLY., adv. [from intrinſecal.] 
1. Internally ; naturally; really. 
A lye is a thing abſolutely and ixtrin/ecally evil. 
| South, 
Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, iu rin- 
ſecaliy and ſolidly valuable. vier. 
2. Within; at the inſide... 
In his countenance no open alteration; hut the leſs 
he ſhewed without, the more it wrought intrinſe- 
cally, | Hott 
| Ironce bereaved of motion, matter cannot of iticit 
acquire it again ; nor till it be thruſt by ſome other 
body from without, or iztrinſccally moved by an im- 
material ſelf- active ſubſtance that can pervade it. 
Bentley. 
INTRI'NSICK. adj. [ intrinſecus, Lat.] 


{ 


Dntrinjick goodneſs conſiſts in accordance, and 
ſin in contrariety to the fecret will of God, as well as 
to his revealed. Hummond's Fundamentals. 
2, Not depending on accident ; fixed 1n 

the nature of the thing. 

The difference between worth and merit, ſtrictly 
taken; that is, a man's intrinfick ; this, his cur- 
reat value. | Grew, 

His fame, like gold, the more *tis try'd | 
The more hall its ie, worth proclaim. Pricr. 

Beautiful as a jewel ſet in gold, which, though it 
adds little to wntrinfick value, yet improves the luttre, 
and attracts the eyes of the beholder. Rogers. 

InTr1'xSECATE. adj, | | his word ſeems 
to have been 1gnorantly formed between 
intricate and iutrinjccal,] * Perplexed ; en- 
tangled. Not in uſe, 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

Too intrinſecate Cunloole. Shateſp. King Lear. 

Come, mortal wretch, | 

With thy ſharp teeth this Knot irtrinficate 

Of life at once untye. Shai, Antony and Cleopatra. 
To INTRODU'CE. wv. a. [iniroduco, Lat. 

intraduire, French |] 

1. To conduct or uſher into a place, or to a 
perſon, 

Mathematicians of advanced fpeculations may 
have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of 
infinity. Lacke. 

2. To bring ſomething into notice or prac- 
tice. | | 

This vulgar error whoſoever is able to reclaim, he 
ſhall introduce a new way of cure, prelerving by 
theory as well as practice. Brown's Vriigar Errors, 

An author who ſhould i:troduce a ſport ot words 
upon the ſtage, would meet with {mail applauſe, 
| | Breeme. 

3. To produce; to give occaſion to. 

Whatſoever introduces habits in children, deſerves 
the care and attention ol their governors. Locke, 

4. To bring into writing or diſcourfe by 

roper preparatives. 

If he will introduce*himfelf by prefaczs, we cannot 
help it. x | i Lazer's Trial. 

InTRoDU'CER. 2. /. [mmtrodudfenr, Fr. from 

introduce. X 


1. One who conducts another to a place or 


perſon, 


2. Any one who brings any thing inte 
practice or notice. | | 
The beginning of the Earl of Eſſex I mult at- 
tribute to my lord of Leiceiter ; but yet as an iatro- 
ducer or ſupporter, not as a teacher. Motten. 
It is commonly charged upon the army, that the 
beatily vice of drinking to exceſs hath been lately, 
trom their example, reſtored among us; but who- 
ever the introducers were, they have lucceeded to a 
miracle TR. Swift. 
IN TROD UIC TIOR. 2. J. | intredudtion, Fr. 
iutruductib, Lat | 
1. The act of conductiug or uſhering to any 
place or perſon; the ſtate of being uſhered 
or conducted, 
2. The act of bringing any new thing 
into notice or practice, | | 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had purſued the 


intre{utin of che liturgy and the canons into Scot- 
land with great vel. mende. Clarendon, 


3. The preface cr part of a book con- 

tainiag previous matter. 
Ix rRopu'cTIVE. adj. | introduftif, Fre 
from intr:4uce.) Serving as the means to 
ſomething elſe. 

The truths of Chriſt crucified, is the Chriſtian's 
philoſophy, and a good lite is the Chriſtian's Log ck; 
that great inſtrumental ztrodactive art, that mutt 
guide the mind into the former. Seth, 
InrxoDv/cTORY. adj, [from iutroductus, 
Lat.] Previous; ſerving 43 a means to 
ſomething further. 

This iztrodu@fory diſcourſe itfelf is to be but an 
eſſay, not a book. > ele, 
IxTROGRE'SSION. 2. /. [intrograſſis, Lat.] 

Entrance; the act of entering. | . 
IxTROIT. 2. / [intrait, Fr] The begin- 

ning of the maſs; the beginning of pub- 

lick devotions. 
Id TRO MISSION. 2. J. [intromifſto, Lat.] 
1. The act of ſending in. 

If fight be cauſed by Intramiſſion, or receiving in 
the form of that which is- ſeen, contrary ſpecies or 
forms ſhould be received confuſedly together, which 
Ariſtotle {hers to be abſurd, Peachams 

All the reaton that I could ever hear alleged by 
the chief factors for a general intromiſlian of all 
ſets and perſuaſions into our communion, is, that 
thoſe who ſeparate from us are ſtiff and obſtinate, 
and will not ſubmit to the rules of our church, and 
that therefore they ſhould be taken away. South, 

2. [In the Scottifh law.] The act of inter- 
meddling with another's effects; as, Hall 
be brought lo qu account for his 1ntromite 
fions with ſuch au eftate. 

To I'xTROMIT., S. g. | intromitto, Lat. 

i To ſend in; to let in; to admit. 

2. To allow to enter; to be the medium 

by which any thing enters. 5 

Glaſs in the window iatremits light without cold 
to thoſe in the room. Helder. 


rave, and 77:7-9mit or tranſmit other ſorts. Newto7, 
To lxTROS?PE'CT wand. [ intmſpectus, Lat.] 

To take a view of the inſide. 
INTROSPE CTION. 2. . [from introſped?.] A 

view of the inſide. „ 
The actings of the mind or imagination itſelf, by 
way of reflection or iz#1fpeFion of themſelves, are 
diſcernibl: by man, Hate. 
| was forced to make an ixtroſpectian into my 
o'yn mind, and into that idea of beauty which 1 
have tormed in my own imagination. Dryden, 
InTROVE/NI"NT. adj. [intro and wonio, 
| Latin.) @itering; coming in. | 

Scarce any condition which is not exhauſted and 
obſcured, from the commixture of iztrovenient na- 
tions, either by commerce or conqueſt. Brown, 
To INTRUDE, v. 7. [intrade, Latin. ] 
i, To 


Tinged bodies and liquors reflect ſome ſorts of 
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2. It is followed by on before perſons, or 


J IN TRV“ DE. v. @. 


'IxTRU'SION. 2. J. [intruſion, Fr. iutriſio, 


2. Encroachment upon any perſon or place; 


invitation or permiſſion, 


3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of 


INT 


— 


1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of | 


violence; to enter without invitation or 


permiſſion. 1 


Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 


And manners, to i»trzde where I am grac'd. | 


Shakeſp. 

The Jewiſh religion was yet in poſſeſſion; and 

therefore that this might ſo enter, as not to irtride, 
it was to bring its warrant from the ſame hand ot 
omnipotence. South. 


perſonal poſſeſſions. 

Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendſhip 
Intrudes en your repoſe, and comes thus late 
To greet you with the tidings of ſucceſs. Roxve, 

Some thoughts riſe and trade upon us, whiic 
we ſhun them; others fly from us, when we would 
hold them. i Waits. 

3. To encroach; to force in uncalled or 

unpermitted : ſometimes with 7210. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a vo- 
funtary humility, and worſhipping of angels, u- 
ding into thoſe things which he hath not ſeen by his 
fleſhly mind. Col. ii. 18. 

To force without 
right or welcome; commonly with the 


reciprocal pronoun. 
Not to intrude one's ſelf into the myſteries of 
government, which the prince keeps ſecret, 1s repre- 
ſented by the winds ſhut up in a bull hide, which 
the companions of Ulyſſes would. necds be ſo ſooliſn 
as to pry into. Pope. 
Ix TRV“ DER. 2. /. 3 intrude.] One 
who forces himſelf into company or 


affairs without right or weleome. 
Unmannerly iiruder as thou art! Shakeſpeare. 
Go, baſe intrader ! over-weening ſlave! 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates. Shak. 
They were but /»rruders upon the poſſeſſion, during 
the minority of the heir: they knew thoſe lands 
were the riglitſul inheritance of that young lady. 
| Davies on Ireland, 
Will you, a bold intruder, never learn 
To know your baſket, and your bread diſcern? 
| Dryden. 
She had ſeen a great variety of faces: they were 
all ſtrangers and i7truders, ſuch as ſhe had no ac- 
quaintance with. | Locke. 
The whole fraternity of writers riſe up in arms 
azaintt every new intrader into the world of fame. 
Addifen's Freehoider. 


Lat ] 
1. The act of thruſting or forcing any 
thing or perſon into any place or ſtate. 

Many excellent ſtrains have been joſtled off by 
the intruſions of poetical fictions. Brown, 
The ſeparation of the parts of one body, upon the 
intrr;/ion of another, and the change from reſt to 
motion upon impulſe, and the like, ſeem to have 
ſome connection. Lecſe. 


unwelcome entrance; entrance without 


I think myſelf in better plight for a lender 
than you are, the which hath ſomething emboi- 
dened me to this unſcaſoned imtryffor; tor they 
Lay, if money go before, all ways do tie open. 

3 Shakeſpeare. 

Frogs, lice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill 
With loath'd ion. Milton s Paradiſe Lot, 
How's this, my ſon? Why this inrru/in ? 
Were not my orders that I thould be private ? 

| f Addiſ. Cato. 

I may cloſe, after ſo long an irh, upon your 

meditations Wake's Preparu ion for Death. 


any-thing. 
It will be ſaid, I handle an get no way ſuitable 
either to my employment or fortune, and ſo ſtand 
charged with intrufton and impertinency. Motten. 
To INS TRUST. v. 4. E and triiſt.] To 
treat with confidence ; to charge with 


1InNTUME'SCENCY. 


any ſecret commiſſion, or thing ot value: 


as, we #ntruft another awith ſomething ; or 
we intruft ſomething to another. A 
His majefty had a ſohcitous care for the pay- 
ment ot his debts; though in ſuch a manner, that 
none of the duke's officers were intrufed with the 
knowledge of it. Clarendon. 
Rec e my counſel, and ſecurely move; 
Ig thy fortune to the pow'rs above. Dryden. 
Are not the lives of thoſe, who draw the ſword 
. In Rome's defence, intruſted to our care? Addiſ.. 
He compoſed his billzt-doux, and at the time 
appointed went to it it to the hands of his con- 
fidant. Aröbubnot. 
Ix TVI TIOR. 2. , [intuitus, intueor, Latin. 
1. Sight of any thing; uſed commonly of 
mental view. Immediate knowledge. 


At our rate of judging, St Paul had paſſed for | 


a moſt malicious perſecutor; whereas God ſaw he 
did it ignorantly in unbelief, and upon that imniticon 
had mercy on him. Government of the Tongue 
The truth of theſe propofitions we Know by 4 
bare ſimple intuition of the ideas, and ſuch propo- 
ſitions are called ſelf-evident. Locke. 
2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction 
of reaſon, but inſtantaneouſly accompany 


the ideas which are its object. 

All knowledge of cauſes is deductive; for we know 
none by ſimple jutuition, but through the mediation 
of their effects; for the caſuality itſelf is inſenſible. 


Glanville. 
Diſcourſe was then almoſt as quick as intuitian. 
South. 
He their ſingle virtues did ſurvey, #3" 
By intuition in his own large breaſt. Dryden. 


InTu'ITIVE. adj. | intuitivas, low Lat. intu- 
tif, Fr.] 

1. Seen by the mind immediately without the 
intervention of argument or teſtimony. 

Immediate perception of the agreement and difa- 
greement of two ideas, is when, by comparing them 
together in our minds, we ſee their agreement or 
diſagreement; this therefore is called intuitive know- 
ledge. Locke. 

Lofty flights of thought, and almoſt izzaitive per- 
ception of abſtruſe notions, or exalted diſcoveries of | 
mathematical theorems, we ſometimes ice exiſtent in 
one perſon. Bentley. 

2. Seeing, not barely believing. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehen- 
ſion of things not ſeen, endeth with the iz77uizive 
vition of God in the world to come. Hooker. 

3. Having the power of diſcovering truth 
immediately without ratiocination. 

The rule of ghoſtly or immaterial natures, as 
ſpirits and angels, is their 7z7&77ize intellectual 
judgment, concerning the amiable beauty and high 
goodneſs of that object, which, with unſpeakable 


joy and delight, doth ſet them on work. Hooker, 
The ſoul receives 
Diſcurſive of intuitive. Milton. 


IN TUI rIVELVY. adve [intuitidement, Fr. 
Without deduction of reaſon; by imme- 
diate perception. | 

That our love is found and fincere, that it cometh 
from a pure heart, and a good confcience, and a 
faith unfeigned, who can pronounce, faving only 
the ſearcher of all men's hearts, who alone iz!uiriwely 
doth know in this kind who are his? Heoker, 

God Almighty, who ſecs all things intuitively, 
does not want logical helps. Baker on Learning. 

IxTUME'SCENCE. 1 2. J. [| imtumeſcence, Fr. 

intumeſco, Lat. | Swell; 
tumour ; the act or ſtate of ſwelling. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the 
bottom, as they are more hardly or eafily moved, 
they variouſly begin, continue, or end their /f. 
Cencies. Brewn. 

mis ſubterranean heat cauſes a great rarefaCtion; 
and inizmeſcence of the water of the abyſs, putting 
it into very great commotions, and occaſions an 
earthquake. . Woodward 

InTURG:'SCENCE. 2. J. [in and 7urgeſcs, 

Lat.] Swelling; the act or ſtate of 


ſwelling. 
4 


| 


+ "Nat by attenuation of the upper 


To IN TWIN E. v. a. [in and tine. | 
1. To twiſt, or wreath together. 


Againſt 7?zvaders, 


invaders. 


INV 
of the ſea, big 


inturgeſcencies cauſed firſt at the 


rying the upper part of it before them. Brown 


InTu'ss. . J. | intuſus, Lat.] Bruiſe. 


She did ſearch the ſwelling brüze, 
And having ſearch'd the intufe deep, 


She bound it with her ſcarf. Spenſer, 


This opinion, though falſe, yet intwired wi 
a true, that the ſouls of men do never Sev 
abated the fear of death in them. Hooker, 


2. To be inſerted by being wreathed o- 


tw iſted. 
The veſt and veil divine, 
Which wand'ring foliage and rich flow 'rs Intevine. 


a : Dryde 
To INVADE. v. 2. [ircads, Latin.) wm 
. To attack a country; to make an hoſtile 


entrance. 
He will 7zvade them with troops 
. 0 5 
Should he izwveade any part of their 1 


would ſoon ſee that nation up in arms. x 
With dang”rous expedition "26 invade . 
Heav'n, whoſe high walls fear no aflault. Milton, 


* race in times to come 
all ſpread the conqueſts of imperial R ; 
Rome, whoſe aſcending dry Thad bs 52 


Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade. 2 


Encouraged with ſucceſs ö „ Didep. 
of philoſophy. . 
n vain did nature's wife command «ag 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring ſhips, and men prophane, 
[Invade th” inviolable main. Dryder 


2. To attack; to aſſail; to aſſault. 


There ſhall be ſedition among men, a di : 
one another; they ſhall not — Heir e 
. , 57: 2 Eſdra:. 
Thou think'ſt *tis much, that this contentious 
ſtorm 
Invades us to the ſkin ; fo *tis to thee: 
But where the greater malady is fix'd, 
The lefler is ſcarce felt. Shakeſpeare's King Liar. 


3. To violate by the firſt act of hoſtility ; 


to attack, not defend. | 
Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made; 
And virtue may repel, though not invade, Dryden. 


IN vA“D ER. 2. J. [from invade, Latin. 
1. One who enters with hoſtility into the 


poſſeſſions of another. 


The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not 
endure; neither durſt they, as invaders, land in 
Ireland. Bacon. 

Their piety | 
In ſharp conteſt of battle found no aid 
Milton's Paradiſe L:/t, 

That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, 
ſcrves only to embroil and conſume the ſacrilegious 
Decay of Piciy. 

Weile he loft, the naked empire 
Would be a prey expos'd to all izvaders. 

| Denham's Soply. 

The country about Attica was the moſt barren of 
any in Greece, through which means it happened 
that the natives were never expelled by the fury of 
invaders. t Swift, 

Secure, by William's care, let Britain ftand; 
Nor dread the bold /zvader's hand. Prier. 
Eſteem and judgment with ſtrong fancy join, 
To call the fair /zvader in; 
My darling favourite inclination, too, 


All, all conſpiring with the toe. Cranvllie. 


2. An aſſailant. 
3. Encroacher; intruder. 


The ſubſtance was formerly compriſed in that un- 
compounded ſtyle, but aſterwards prudently enlarged 


for the repelling and preventing heretical i7a4e7* 
ſanmicrd. 


INVALE'SCENCE. 2. / [invaleſco, Latin.] 
Dict 


Strength; health; force. 14 

INVA'LID. adj. C invalide, French; in- 
dalidus, Latin. eak; of no weight ot 
cogency. 


But 
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INV 
But this L urge e 
Admitting motion in the heavins, to ſhew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. 5 
| Hon. 


4 Inva!LIDATE. v. 3. [from invalid.] 
To weakem; to deprive of force or effi- 


cac y. : 
75 invalidate ſuch a conſequence, ſome things 
might be ſpeciouſly enough alledged. Boz le. 


Tell a man, paſſionately in love, that he is 
jilted, bring a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood 
of his miſtreſs, and it is ten to one but three kind 


words of her's ſhall Iavalidate all their teſtimonies. |. 


| Locke. 
Ixvalt'De. 2. . [French.] One diſabled 


by ſickneſs or hurts, 
What beggar in the inva/ides, 
With lameneſs broke, with blindneſs ſmitten, 


With'd ever decently to die ? Prier. 
IxvallpitTY. 2. J. [inand validity; inva- 
lidite, Fr.] | | 

1. Weakneſs; want of cogency. @=_ 
2, Want of bodily ſtrength. This is no 
Engliſh meaning. X 

He ordered, that none who could work ſhould be 
idle; and that none who could not work, by age, 
ficknefs, or invalidity, ſhould want. Temple, 

INva'LUABLE. ad}. in and waluable.) Pre- 
cious above eſtimation ; ineſtimable. 

The faith produced by terrour would not be fo 
free an act as it ought, to which are annexed all 
the glorious and invaluable privileges of believing. 

Atterbury. 
Inva'RIABLE. adj, 
invariable Fr.] Unchangeable ; conſtant. 

Being not able to deſign times by days, months, 
or years, they thought beſt to determine theſe 


alterations by ſome known and irvariadle figns, and 


ſuch did they conceive the rifing and ſetting of the 
fixed ſtars. | Brown. 

The rule of good and evil would not appear uni form 
and invariable, but different, according to men's 
different complexions and inclinations. Atterbiuty 


IxVARIABLEN ESS. 2. . [from invariable. 
Immutability; conſtancy. 
IsVva/RIABLY. adv. [from invariable.| Un- 
changeably ; conſtantly. 
He, who ſteers his courſe invariably by this rule, 
takes the ſureſt way to make all men praiſe him. 
Atterbury. 
Ixva'sIoN. 2. . [ invaſion, French; inva/to, 
Latin. ] | | 
i. Hoſtile entrance upon the rights or poſ- 


ſeſſions of another; hoſtile encroachment. 


Ve made an izvaſion upon the Cherethites. 
I Sam. xxx. 
Reaſon finds a ſecret grief and remorſe from ever; 
119v0/izn that fin makes upon innocence, and that 
mult render the firſt entrance and admiſlion ot fin 
uneaſy, South 
The nations of th' Auſonian ſhore 
Stall hear the dreadful rumour, trom afar, 
Or arm'd invaſicn, and embrace the war. 
| Dryden's Au. 
William the Conqueror invaded England about 
the year 1060, which means this; that taking the 
duration from our Saviour's time *till- now, for one 
entre length of time, it ſhews at what diſtance this 
:Vv9/151n was from the two extremes. Locke. 


2, Attack of a diſeaſe. 


What demonſtrates the plague to be endemial to 
Ezvpt, is its /nvaſion and going off at certain ſeaſons. 
Arbuthnet, 


Ixvasrys. adj. [from invade.] Entering 


hottilely upon other men's poſſeſſions; not 
defenſive. 

J muſt come cloſer to my purpoſe, and not make 
more invaſive wars abroad, when, like Hannibal, I 
«nm called back to the defence of my country. 
| Dryden, 

Let other monarchs, with i»vaſive bands, | 
Leſſen their people, and extend their lands; 


[72 and wvarins, Lat. 


INV 


By gaſping nations hated and obey'd, 
Lords of the deſarts that their ſwords had made. 
ü 6 8 Arbuthnot. 
Inve'cTive.». . [inve#ive, French; 12. 
vectiva, low Latin.] | 
1. A cenſure in ſpeech or writing; a re- 
proachful accuſation. | 
Plain men defiring to ſerve God as they ought, 
but being not ſo ſkilful as to unwind themſelves, 
where the ſnares of gloſing ſpeech do lie to entangle 
them, are in mind not a little troubled, when they 
hear fo bitter vet , againſt that which this 
church hath taught them to reverence as holy, to 
approve as lawful, and to obferve as behoveful for 
the exerciſe of Chriſtian duty. Hocker. 
lf we take ſatyr, in the general ſignification of the 
word, for an ixvecłive, tis almoſt as old as verſe. 
: | Dryd. Juv. 
2. It is uſed with again, 

So deſp'rate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 
Breathe out izve@Fives galuſt the officers. 

SAH. Hen. VI. 

Caſting off reſpect, he fell to bitter izwe&iwes 
againſt the French king. Bacen's Henry VII. 

3. Leſs properly with at. 

Whiltt we condemn others, we may indeed be in 
the wrong; and then all the -inveeives we make at 
their ſuppoſed errourss fall back with a rebounded 
force upon our own real ones. Decay of Piety. 

Invr/cTive. adj. [from the noun. ] Ca- 


tirical ; abuſive. 
Let him rail on; let his i7zve&ive muſe 
Have four and twenty letters to abuſe. * Dryden. 
Inve'cTIVELY, adv. Satirically ; abuſively. 
Thus moſt indectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life; ſwearing that we 
Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, Shakeſpeare. 
To INVEIGH. v. a. [inveho, Lat.] To 
utter cenſure or reproach :; with againſt. 
cannot blame him for 72e/ghing ſo ſharply 
| againſt the vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 
| He inveighs ſeverely againſt the folly of parties, 
in retaining ſcoundrels to retail their lyes. Arbutbuct. 
INve'1GHER, 2. J. [from 7zvcigh.] Vehe- 
ment railer. 
One of theſe ?7wveighers againſt mercury, in ſeven 
weeks, could not cure one ſmall herpes in the face. 
: Wiſeman. 
Toe INVEI GLE. v. a. [Lvogligre, Ital. 
Minſhew ; avengler, or enavengler, Fr. 
Siinner and Junius] Jo perſuade to 


— 


to allure; to ſeduce. 
Moſt falſe Dueſſa, royal richly dight, 
That eaſy was to /7veig/e weaker fight, 
Was, by her wicked arts and wily tkill, 
Too falle and ſtrong for earthly fill or might. 
Fairy Queen. 
Achilles hath izveig/ed his fool from him. 
. S pakeſpeare, 
Yet have they many baits and guileful ſpells, 
To izveigle and invite th* unwary fene 
Of chem that paſs unweeting by the way, Alan. 
Bath right able 
T' inveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudibras, 
| Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled 
amongſt the creatures, were deſigned to èxalt our 
conceptions, not izzvciglc or detain our paſſions. 
liche. 
leave the uſe of garlick to ſuch as are e 
into the gout by the uſe of too much drinking. 


4 


The inveigling a woman, before ſhe is come to 
years of diſcretion, ſhould be as criminal as the ſe- 
ducing of her before ihe is ten years old. Spec. 
Inve'iGLER. . J. from iuvcigle.] Seducer ; 

deceiver; allurer to ill. 

Being preſented to the emperor for his admirable 
beauty, the prince clapt him up as his inveigley. 

N Sandys. 
7 . . . 
Ta INVENT, v. a. Iiuvenier, Fr, invenio, 


Lat.] 


ſomething bad or hurtful; to wheedle ; | 


Tempe | 
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1. To diſcover ; to find out; to excogitate; 


to 3 ſomething not made before. 

The ſubſtance of the ſervice of God, ſo ſar forth 
as it hath in it any thing more than the law of reaſon 
doth teach, may not be invented of men, but muſt 
be received from God himſelf. Hooker. 

By their count, which lovers books invent, 

The ſphere of Cupid forty years contains. Spenfer. 


She could devife, and thouſand ways ident 
To feed her fooliſh humour and vain jolliment. 


Fairy Queen. 
Woe to them that invent to themſelves inſtruments 
of muſick. Amos. 


We may invent 
With what more forcible we may offend | 
Ovr enemies. Milton. 
In the motion of the bones in their articulations, 
a twofold liquor is prepared ſo the inunction of their 
heads; both which make up the moſt apt mixture, 
for this uſe, that can be /zvented or thought upon. 
Ray. 
Ye ſkilful! maſters of Machaon's race, 
Who Nature's mazy intricacies trace, | 
By manag'd fire and late izvenied eyes. Blackmere. 
But when long time the wietches thoughts retin'd, 
When want had ſet an edge upon their mind, 
Then various cares their working thoughts em 
ploy'd, | 
And that which each izvented, all enjoy'd. Creech. 
The ſhip, by help of a ſcrew, izventca by 
Archimedes, was launched into the water. 
Aröutbinet. 
2. To forge; to contrive falſely; to fabri- 
cate, 
I never did ſuch things as thoſe men have ma- 
licioufly inverted againſt me. Suſan. xliti. 
Here is a ttrange figure invented, ayainft the 
plain ſenſe of the words. Stilling fleet. 
3. To feign; to make by the imagination. 
I would 77rvert as bitter ſearching terms, 
With full as many figns of dead!y hate, 
As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. Shak, 
Hercules's meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue was 
invented by Prodicus, who liv'd before Socrates, and 
in the firit dawnings of philoſophy. Addiſon. 
4. To light on; to meet with. Not uſed. 
Far off he wonders what them makes ſo glad: 
Or Bacchus' merry fruit they did izwert, 
Or Cybel's frantick rites have made them mad. 
; Sper r. 
INV N TER. 2. . [from inventerr, French. ] 
i. One who produces ſomething new; a de- 
viſer of ſomething not known before. 
As a tran{lator, he was juſt; as an inventer, he 
was rich. Garth. 
2. A forger. | 
Inve/ntTION. . J. [invention, French; in- 
wentio, Latin. | | 
1. Excogitation ; the act or power of pro- 
ducing ſomething new. 
O for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteit heaven of invention! 
By improving what was-writ betore, 
In denſton labours leis, but judgment more. 
. Refcommons 
Invention is a Kind of muſe, which, being poſ- 
ſefled of the other advantages common to her ſiſters, 
and being warmed by the fire of Apollo, is raiſed 
higher than the reſt. Dryden. 
Mine is th* 7zte7:1i97 of the charming lyre: 
Sweet notes and heav'nly numbers | iaſpire, 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 

The chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of 
Homer is /nventian. Pope, 
2. Diſcovery. 

Nature hath provided ſeveral glandules to ſeparate 
ſpittle from the blood, and no lefs than four pair 
of channels to convey it into the mouth, which are of 
a late invention, and called ductus ſalivales, 

Ray on the Creation, 
3. Forgery; fiction. 

We hear our bloody couſins, not confeſſing 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 


Wich ſtrange /nventicn, Sgafip. Muc Seth. 
| It 


Matter of mirth enough, though there were none 


* 
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It thou can't accuſe, 
Do it without 7zventiox ſuddenly. 
4. The thing invented. | 
The garden, a place not fairer in natural orna- 
ments than artificial inventiors. Sidney. 
Th” izveniior all admir'd; and each how he 


To be th* inventor miſs'd, ſo eaſy it ſeem'd a 
Once found, which yet unfound moſt would have 


Shakeſp. 


thought 

Impoſſible, | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
INVEINTIVE. adj [invertif, Fr. from 

trwvent, | 
1. Quick at contrivance; ready at expedi- 

ents, 

Thoſe have the inwvertirs/ heats! for all purpo- 
ſes, and roundeſt tongues in all matters. Aſcbam. 
That frweatice head 
Her fatal image trom the temple drew, 
The leeping guardians of the cattle flew. Dryden. 


The i7wentiie god, who never fails his part, 
Inſpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. 
Dryden. 
2. Having the power of excogitation or 
fiction. 

As he had an i#rvertive brain, ſo there never 
lived any man that believed better thereot, and ot 
himteli. Raleigh. 

Realon, remembrance, wit, izertive art, 

No nature, but immortal, can impart. Denham. 
INVENTOR. 2. . | inventor, Latin. | 
1. A finder out of ſomething new. 

written likewiſe moor. 

We have the ſtatue of your Columbus, that dif- 
covered the Wen Undies, alto the 7rvcrtor of thips : 
Four Monk, that was the #721757 of ordnance, and 
ot gunpouder. | Þacen. 

Studious they appear 
Of aits that poliſh life; wer tors rare, 
Unmindful of their maker. Moms Paradiſe Lt. 

Why are theſe potitions charged upon me as their 
ſole author and Zzwveatir, and the reader led into a 
belief, that they were vever betore maintained by 
any perſon of virtue? Atierbus y. 

2. A contriver; a framer. In an ill ſenſe. 

In this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook, 

Fall'n on th' im7venturs heads. Shakeſpeare. 
IxveENTORIALLY. adv. | from iwentory, 

whence perhaps iatentorial.] In manner 

of an inventory. | 

To divide invents tay, would dizy the arithme- 
tick of memory. Shakefpeare's Homtet. 

INVENTORY. . /. [iacenteire, French; 
irwertarian, Lat.] An account or cata- 
logue of moveables. 

I found, | 

Forfooth, an eee, thus importing, 

The ferur i parcels of his plate. Shakefp. 

ihe leannels thut atSicts us, the object oi our 
miſery, is as an rer to particularize their 
abundance : our ſutterings is a gain to them. 

SBA ,d r Coriclanus. 


It is 


Whos'er looks, 
For themſelves dare not go, o'er Cheapſide books, 
Shall find their wardrobe's imwertory. Donne. 

It were of much conſequence to have ſuch an in- 
dentery of nature, wherein, as, on the one hand, no- 
thing thould be wanting, to nothing repeated on the 
other. Grew's Muſczrun. 

In Perfia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in 
the izwentory of their goods and chattl-s; and it is 
uſual, when a man ſells a bale of ülk, to tofs halt 
a dozen women into the bargain. Aadijor. 

To IN'VENTORY. wv. 3. [indentorier, Fr. 
To regiſter; to place in a catalogue. 

I will give out divers ſchedules of my beauty: 
it ſhall be izventoried, and every particle and utenſil 
labell'd. Shakeſpeare. 

A man looks on the love of his friend as one of 
the . richeſt poſſeſſions: the philoſopher thought 
friends were to be inventoried as well as goods. 

| Gow. of the Torgue. 
Ixve'xTRESS. z. fe [inventrice, Fr. from 
inventor. |] A female that invents, 


| 


hiſtory and tradition tell us when they had their be- 


2 


IN 


The arts, with all their retinue of leſſer trades, 


ginning; and how many of their inventors and 17 
ventreſſet were deified. 

Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame; | 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, © 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds. Di yden 


INvE'RSE. adj. [ inverſe, Fr. inverſus, — 


I 


NV E'RSION, 2. / 


Inverted; reciprocal : oppoſed to dre. 
It is ſo called in proportion, when the 
fourth term is ſo much 2 than the 
third, as the ſecond is leſs than the fir; 
or ſo much leſs than the third as the 
ſecond is greater than the firſt, 

Every part of matter tends to every part of mat- 
ter with a force, which is always in a direct pro- 
portion of the quantity of matter, and an irverſe 
duplicate proportion of the diſtance. Garth, 
[ imver/ion, Fr. invenſio, 


Latin. 


1. Change of order or time, ſo as that the 


laſt is firſt, and firſt laſt. 


If he ſpeaks truth, it is upon a ſubtle /yw:er for: of 
the precept of God, to do good that evil may come 
ot it. Brown, 

»Tis juſt the /7we/f:22 of an act of parliament; 
your lordthip firſt ſigned it, and then it was paſſed 
among the lords and commons. ryden. 


2. Change of place, ſo that each takes the 


To INVERT. v. a. [izverto, Latin. 
1, To turn upſide down; to place in con- 


room of the other. 


trary method or order to that which was 
before. 

With fate 77verzed, ſhall I humbly was? 
And ſome proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 


Pray to accept me, and forget my ſcorn! Muller. 
Aſk not the cauſe why ſullen Spring | 

So long delays her flaw'rs to bear, | 

And Winter itorms ix dert the year. Dryden. 


Poeſy and oratory omit things eſſential, and izwes? 
times and aftions, to place every thing in the moſt 
aſtecting light. | | atis. 


2. To place the laſt firſt, 


Yes, every poet is a fool; 
By demonſtration Ned can thow it : 
Happy, could Ne4's 7zwerted rule 


Prove every fool to be a poet. Prior. 


3. To divert; to turn into another chan- 


1. 


2 


nel; to imbezzle. Inſtead of this convert 
or iutervert is now commonly uſed. 

Solyman charged him bitterly with i-verting his 
treaſures to his own private aſe, and having ſecret 
intelligence with his enemies. 


Kuclles's Hiftory of the Tur &s. 


INvE'RTEDLY. adv. [from inverted.) In 


contrary or reverſed order. 

Piacing the forepart of che eye to the hole of 
the window of a darkened room, we have a pretty 
landikip of the objects abroad, irwerted;y painted on 
the paper, on the back of the eye. Derbani. 


10 Inve'sr. v. a. [ inveſtir, Fr. imwe/tio, 


Latin.) | 
To drefs; to clothe; to array. It has 
7: or with before the thing ſuperinduced 
or conferred, 
Their geſture ſai, : 
Inveſt in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
Preſented them unto the gazing moon, 
So many horrid ghuſts. Stakejpoare's Henry V. 
Thou with a mantle didit inveſt 
The rifing world of waters. Milton. 
Let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luſtre; 
Inveſt them ⁊cith thy loveliett miles, put on 
Thy choiceſt looks. Denham's Seh. 


Io place in poſſeſſion of a rank or oface. 


When we fanctify or haliow churches, that which 
we do is only to teſtify that we make places of 
publick reſort, that we we God himtelf with 


them, and that we lever them jrom common uſes. 
Hecker. 


Buruct. 


| 
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INV, 
| | 7 
Aﬀter the death of the other archbiſhop, he we 
inveſted in that high-digaity; and ſettled in his palace 
at Lambeth, | Clary 
The practice of all ages, and all countries, bath 
| been to do honourto thoſe who are inveftcd df, 
publick authority, | Atterbu,y 
3. To adorn; to grace; as clothes or orn;. 
ments. | 5 
Honour muſt, 
Not accompanied, {eff him only; 
But ſigns ot nobleneſs, like ſtars, ſhall ſhine 
On all deſervers. Shakeſpeare's Dlacks1h 

The fooliſh, over-careful fathers for this engiol;'d 
The canker'd heaps of ſtrong atchie.ed gold; 

For this they have been thoughtlul to inve/? 
Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes. Shakes 

Some great potentate, | : 
Or oi the thrones above; ſuch majeſty 
Profs him coming. PS 

4. To conter; to give. 

If there can be ound ſuch an inequality betweey 
man and man, as there is between man and beat 
or between ſoul and body, it irwueferh a right of 
goverament, Lacor. 

5. To encloſe; to ſurround ſo as to in- 


Allies, 


tercept ſuccours or proviſions : as, the 


enemy i7;fed the town. 
INVEISTIENT. adj. | inveſtiens, Latin,] 
Covering ; clothing. | 
The thcils ſerved as plafms or moulds to this ſind, 
which, when conſolidated aud freed from its invi/tient 
ſhell is of the ſame ſhape as the cavity of the lhei!, 
IWaedwwar, 


Ixve'sTIGABLE. a@d;. [from r#77eftrgate.] To 


be ſearched out; diſcoverable by rational 
diſquiſition. 


Finally, in ſuch ſort they are 7vefigale, that the 


knowledge of them is general; the world hath alway, 
been acquainted with them. Hiker, 
In doing evil, we prefer a leſs good betore 2 
greater, the greatneſs whereot is by reaſon ½ - 
able, and may be known, Ig, 
To INVESTIGATE. v. 3. ſinveſtig:, 
Latin. ] To ſearch out: to find out by 
rational diſquiſition. 
Inveſtigate the variety of motions and figures male 
by the organs lor articulation, Holcer an S percb. 
From the preſent appearances inve/? gate the 
powers“ and forces of nature, and from theſe account 
for ſuture obſervations. Cheyre, 
InvesTIGA'TION. . /. | irvelligation, Fr. 
1 e/tigatto, Latin. ] 
1. The act of the mind by which unknown 
truths are diſcovered. 
Not only the iave/figat/22 of truth, but the con- 
munication of it alſo, is often practiied in ſoc! 2 
method as neither agrees precitely to ſynthetick or 


-.., analytick. Wattr, 


Progreſſive truth, the patient force of thought 
Ir-ftigation calm, whote ſilent powers 
Command the world. 

2. Fxamination. ; 
Your travels I hear much of: my ovn ſhall 
never more be in a ſtrange land, but a diligent - 
gun of my own territories. Pope te S. 
Inv: sTITURE. 2. /. [French. ] 
1. The right of giving poſſeſſion of any 
manor, office, or benefice. IF 
He had refuſed to yield up to the pope the 1. 
weſtitirre of biſhops, and collation of eccleſialticy 
disnities within his dominions. Raleig““s 4 ,t. 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion. 
INVESTMENT. 2. . [in and weſfmer' 
Dreſs; cloaths ; garment ; habit. 
Ophelia, do not believe his vows; tor they ate 
brokers, 
Not of that d e which their ent ſhew. | 


„ 25 


You, my lord archbiſhop, 
Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintained, 5 
- Whoſe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch“, 
Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tute? »» 
Whole white iav4/ments figure Innocence, * 


Theomſon's Summer. 


* 
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The dove, and every bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 

Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 

Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 

Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war? 
Shakeſpeare. 

IXV ECT ERACY. 2. J. [ inueteratio, Latin. | 

1. Long continuance of any thing bad; 


obſtinacy confirmed by time. 

The irvereracy of the people's prejudices com- 
pelled their rulers to make uſe of all means tor re- 
ducing them. : Addiſon. 

2. [in phyſick.] Long continuance of a 
diſeaſe. 7 

INVE'FERATE. a/. | inveteratns, Latin. ] 

1. Old; long eſtabliſhed. | 

The cuſtom of Chriſtians was then, and had been 
a long time, not to wear garlands, and therelore 
that undoubtedly they did offend who preſumed to 
violate ſuch a cuſtom by not obſerving that thing; 
the very inveterate obſervation whereof was a law, 
ſufficient to bind all men to obſerve it, unleſs they 
could ſhew ſome Lights law, ſome law of Scripture, 
to the contrary. 20ker . 

It is an juveterate and received opinion, thut 
cantharides, applied to any part of the body, touch 
the bladder, and exulcerate it. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Obſtinate by long continuance, 

It 1s not every ſinful violation of conſcience that 
can quench the ſpirit ; but it mult be a long izveterate 
courte and cuſtom of. ſinnine, that at length produces 
and ends in fuch a curſed effect. South. 

He who writes ſatire honeitly is no more an enemy 
to the offender, than the phyſician to the patient, 
when he preſcribes harſh remedies to an inwererate 
diſeaſe. Dryden. 
In a well-inftituted ſtate the executive power will 
never let abuſes grow /zveterate, or multiply ſo far 
that it will be hard to tind remedies. Swift. 

To INve'TERATE. v. 4. 
iawelero, Lat. | To fix and ſettle by long 


continuance. | 
The vulgar conceived, that now there was an 
end given, and a conſummation to ſuperſtitious pro- 
Puhecies, and to an ancient tacit expectation, which 


had by tradition been infuſed and izvererated into 


men's minds. Bacon. 
Let not Atheiſts lay the fault of their fins upon 
human nature, which have their prevalence from long 
cuttom and izwvetcrated habit. Bentley. 
Ixve'rEeRATENESS. 2. , | from inveterate, | 
Leng continuance of any thing bad; 

obſtinacy confirmed by time. 
As time hath rendered him more perfect in the 


art, ſo hath the /zveterateneſs ot his malice made him 


more ready in the execution. 
Brown's Valgar Errours. 

Neither the inveteratenc/s of the miſchief, nor 
the prevalency of the taihion, ſhall be any excuſe foi 
thoſe who will not take care about the meaning of 
their words. Loc le. 

IxveTERA'TION. 2. /. [ixxeteralis, Latin.) 
The act of hardening or confirming by 
long continuance, 

INVI'DIOUS. adj. [invidig/us, Latin. ] 

1. Envious; malignant. 

I ſhall open to them the interior ſecrets of this 
myſterious art, without impoſture or i7vidies re- 
lerve. | Ewelyn. 

2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred, 'This 
is the more uſual ſenſe. 

Agamemnon found it an invidiors affair to give 
the preference to any one of the Grecian heroes. 

| Broome. 

Not to be further tedious, or rather /nvidious, thete 
are a few cauſes which have contributed to the ruin 
of our morals. SW/r. 


IxviibiousLy. adv, [from invidions.] 
1. Malignantly ; envioully. 
2, In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 
The clergy murmur againſt the privileges of the 
laity ; the laity invidiouy aggravate the immunities 
Sprall, 


of the clergy. 
Vol. I. 


[ inveterer, Fr. 


— 


7 


INV 


IxVIDbfousxrss. z. J. [from invidious.] 
* of provoking envy or hatred. 
To InviicoRaTE. v. a. [in and vigonr.] 
| To endue with vigonr; to ſtrengthen ; 

to animate; to enforce. 

The ſpleen is introduced to ii gerate the ſiniſter 
ſide, which, dilated, would rather infirm and de- 
b.litate. | Brown. 

Gentle warmth 
Diſcloles well the earth's all-teeming womb, 
{nwvigorating tender ſeed;. Philips. 

I have lived when the prince, inſtead of irwigy 
rating the laws, ailumed a power of diſpenſing with 
them. | Addiſon. 

No one can enjoy health, without he feel a light- 
ſome and izvigorativg principle, which ſpurs him to 
action. Spectator. 

Chriſtian graces and virtues they cannot be, unleſs 
fed, ixwv/gorated, and animated by univerſal charity. 

: A Attervury, 
Invicorsa'TION. . /. [from iv ate. 
1. The act of invigorating. 

2. The ſtate of being invigorated. 

1 find in myſelf an appetitive faculty, which is 
always in the very height of activity and inwigo- 
ration, | : Norris. 

INVINC IBLE. adj, | invincible, French; 
invin/ibilis, 1 Inſuperable; uncon- 
querable; not to be ſubdued. 

I would have thought her ſpirits had been i2vin- 
cible againſt all aſſaults of affection. Shakeſpeare. 

Should he invade their country, he would ſoon ſee 
that 7zvincible nation with their united forces up in 
arms. Kinolles. 

The ſpirit remains i7wincible, Milton. 

That miſtake, which i; the conſequence of in- 
wincible errour, ſcarce delerves the name of wrong 
judgment. ; Locke. 

[tan Atheiſt had had the making of himſelf, he 
would have framed a conſtitution that could have kept 
pace with his infatiable luſt, been !?uircible by in- 
temperance, and have held out a thouſand years in a 
perpetual debauch. Bentley, 

INv1i'NCIBLENESS. 2. . [from invincible.) 
Unconquerableneſs; inſuperableneſs. 

INv1/NCIBLY. adv. from iviucible.] In- 
ſuperably; unconquerably. 

Ye have been fearleſs in his righteous cauſe; 

And as ye have receiv'd, ſo have ye done 
I. 2 incibly. Milton. 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with thoſe 
who are {vincibly impeded, to apply them to their 
benefit. Dec. of Piety. 

INVIOLABLE. adj. [ixviolable, French; 
inwidlabilis Latin. | 
1. Not to be protaned ; not to be injured, 

Thou, be ſure, ſhalt give account 

To him who ſent us, whole charge is to keep 


In vain did Nature's wiſe command. 
Divide the waters from the land, 
Ii daring ſhips, and men prophane, 
Invade th' invielable main; « 
Th' eternal fences overicapy 2 
And pals at will the boundleſs deep. Dryden. 

Ye lamps of heav'n, he ſaid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free; thou venerable ſky!. 
Invialable pow'rs! ador'd with dread, 

Be all of you adjur'd. Dryaen's An. 

This birthright, when our author pleaſes, muſt 
and muſt not be ſacred and inwvis/able. Lecke. 

2, Not to be broken. 

The prophet David thinks, that the very meeting 
of men together, and their accompanying one another 
to the houſe of God, ſhould make the bond of their 
lore nſoluble, and tie them in a league of izwis/able 
amity. | Hooker, 

Sce, ſee, they join, embrace, and feem to kits, 

As it they vow'd lome league invioclable. Shakeſp. 
3. Inſuſceptible of hurt or wound. 
Th' izwis/able ſaints 
In cubick phalanx firm advanc'd intire, Ailton. 
IXVIOLA BTT. adv, [from ixvialalle.] 


Without breach; without failure. 


This place iwic/able, and theſe from harm. Miltan. 


INV 


Mere acquaintance you have none: you have 


1 


drawn them all inte a nearer line; and they who 
have converſed with you, are for ever after /77/70- 
lably yours, Dryden, 

The true profeſſion of Chriſtianity 77wio/ably 
engages all its followers to do good to all men. Hr. 

Invrorare. adj. | inviolate, Fr. inviclatne, 
Lat.] Unhurt; uninjured ; unproſaned; 
unpolluted; unbroken. 

His fortune of arms was ſtill /7v/s/ate, 

Bacon's Heu. VII. 

But let izvis/ate truth be always dear 
To thee, even beſore friendſhip, truth prefer. 

Denham. 
If the paſt 
Can hope a pardon, by thoſe mutual bonds 
Nature has feal*d between us, which, though I 
Have cancei}'d, thou haſt ſtill preferv'd inviaizte 2 
I beg thy pardoa. Denham's Sophy. 

My love your claim iwi-lare ſecures; 
*Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. 

In all the changes of his doud:ful tate, 
His truth, like Heav'n's, was kept iris ate. 

Dryden. 
Ix'vious. adj. [izvizs, Latin. ] - Impatl- 
able; untrodden. 

It nothing can oppugn his love, 
And virtue i/w4-:5 ways can prove, 
What may not he contide to do, 
That brings both love and virtue too? Hudibrat. 

INVISIBIILI Ty. 2. . | invifibilite Fr. from 
invi/ible. | The ſtate of being inviſible; 
imperceptibleneſs to fight. 

They may be demonſtrated to be innumerable, 
ſubſtituting their ſmalneſs for the reaſon of their in- 
wiſibilt'y. . Ray. 

INVISIBLE. adj. [invifible, Fr. inviji- 
bilis, Latin.] Not perceptible by the 
ſight ; not to be ſcen. 

He was i7vi/ible that hurt me ſo; 

And none 7/7wifile, but ſpirits, can go. 
The threaden ſails, 

Borne with th* ir2/i/75/e and creeping wind, 

Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow'd ſea. 


S Val ſpcare. 


— 


Sidney. 


"Tis wonderful, 
That an i72/i/4b/e inftin ſhould frame them 
To loyaity unlearn'd, honour untaught. Shakeſpeare. 
To us izwi/ible, or dimly teens 
In theſe thy loweſt works. Milton. 
He that believes a God, believes ſuch a being as 
hath all perfections; among which this is one, that 
he is a ſpirit, and conſequently that he is inviſible 
and cannot be ſeen, Tillo:fane 
It ſeems ealicr to make one's ſelf invi/idle to 
others, than to make another's - thoughts viſible to 
me, which are not viſible to himſelf. Locke. 
INVISIBLY. adv. [from ixviſible.] Im- 
perceptibly to the ſight. | 
Age by degrees #i/zbly doth creep, 
Nor do we ſeem to dic, but fall afleep. Denham, 

To Invi'sc ATE. Us . [ 777 and ſens, Lat. ] 
io lime; to intangle in glutinaus matter. 

The camelion's food being flies, it hath in the 

tongue a mucous and ſlimy extremity, whereby, upon 

a ſudden emitlion, it inMifeates and intangleth thoſe 

inſects. | ; Browns 
o . a A -y 5 

Ixvira/rion. 2. J. [invitation, Fr. in- 
witatio, Lat.] 

bidding, or calling to any thing with 
ceremony and civ1lity. 

That other anſwer'd with a lowly look, 
And foon the gracious inv//ation too. Dryden. 

IX VITA TORY. dj. [from invito, Latin. 
Uſing invitation,; containing invitation. 

To INVITE. v. a. [iwito, Latin; ixviler, 
French. ] 

1. J bid; to aſk to any place, particu- 
larly to one's own houſe, with intreat) 
and complaifance. 

If thou be 7;zzvited of a mighty man, withdraw 
thy ſelt. | Ecelej. 
He comes izvited by a younger ſons Milion. 
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INV 


When much company is invited, then be as 
ſraring o poſſible of your coals. 41 
2. to allure; to perſuade; to induce by 
hope gr pleaſure. 
A w4r upon the Turks is more worthy than upon 
cher Gentiſts, though facility and hope of 
fu. might invite ſome other choice. Bacon, 
Nor .rt thou ſuch | 
„or ſuch place haſt here to dwell, 
not oft invite, though ipirits of heav'n, 
e thee. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
*,- liberal contributions ſuch teachers met with, 
>| {till to bite more labourers into that work. 
Decay of Piety. 
"+1: groves, that eaſy ſleep luvite, 
er toiltome days a ſoſt repoſe at night. 
| Dryd. Virgil. 
INV: "TE. v. 2. [invito, Lat.] To aſk 
do any thing pleaſing. 
chinese 
n counſels. 
. J. [from invite. 


An 


Milton. 
He who 


- . 1hly cut out abortive votes, ſuch as their 

#2: 22courazers molt fancied. King Charles. 

che aim of the gueſts, and intereſt 

vas th tropy 04 the inviter. Smalridge's Sermons. 
Wine 44 Cates the tables grace, 

But invii the kind irwuiter's cheertul face. 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
Ixvi'rixGLY. adv. from inviting.] In 

ſuch a manner as invites or allures. 

If he can hut dreſs up a temptation to look i7vV7/7- 
7»gly, the buſineſs is done. Decay of Picty. 

To INU'MBRATE. ve 3. [rumbro, Latin. | 

'To ſhade; to cover with ſhades. Did. 
Ixv'xcrtio N. 7. p [ tun go, nun its, Latin. 

The act of ſmearing or 2nointing. 

The wiſe Author of Nature hath placed on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon wich her bill, and ſqueezes out an oily liniment, 
fit for the 71727 of the icathers, and cauſing their 
filaments to cohere. Ray. 

Y / 5 . * . 
Ixuxoa'TiON. 2. / \inmdntion, French; 
iamndatio, Latin. | 
1. The overflow of waters; flood; deluge, 

Jnundatiou, ſays, Coup, implies leſs than 

deluge. 

Her father counts it dangerous. 

That ſhe ſhould give her forrow fo much ſway; 

Ard in his wiſdom haites our marriage, 

To itop the /z2daticn of lier tears. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſame 7/72adaticx was not pait forty foot in moſt 
places; ſo that ſome few wild inhabtants of the woods 
elcaped. Bacon. 

All fountains of the deep, 
Proke up, ſhall keave the ocean to uſurp 
Beyond all bounds, till 472727797 file 
Above the higheſt hills. 37:/7:92's Paradiſe Loft, 

This inmdativz unto the Egyptians happeneth 
when it is Winter unto the Ethiopians, 

Brown's Vuloar Errours. 

Your care about your banks infers a tear, 

Of threatening floods, and 7undatiors near, Dryden. 

No ſwelling #477797 hides the grounds, 

But cryſtal currents glide within their bounds, Cay. 
2. A confluence of any kind, 

Many good towns, through that i:u-datiio; of the 
Triſh, were utterly waſted. Sperfer. 

Jo INVOCAT RE. v. g. | invico, Latin.] To 
invoke; to implore; to call upon; to 
ray to. 

Poor key- cold figure of a holy king! 

Be' t lawful, that I 7zwerate thy ghoſt, 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. Shakeſp. 

If Dagon be thy god, 

Go to his temple, inwocate his aid a 

Wich ſolemneſt devotion, Milton's Agoniſes. 

Here rather let me drudęe, and earn my bread, 

*Till vermin or the draff of fervile food £ 

Conſume me, and oft izvocated death 

eiten the welcome end of all my pains, 


Hdiltin's Agenifles 


, INV 

Invoca'rion., 2. . [invocation, French; 
invocatio, Latin. i 

1. The act of calling upon in prayer. 

Is not the name of prayer uſual to ſignify even all 
the ſervice that ever we do unto God? And that 
for no other cauſe, as I ſuppoſe, but to ſhew that 
there is in religion no acceptable duty, which devout 
invocation of the name of God doth not either 5 


ſuppoſe or infer. | . - Homer. 

The form of calling for the aſſiſtance 
or preſence of any being. 

My invocation is 

Honeſt and fair, and in his miſtreſs? name. Shak. 

The propoſition of Gratius is contained in a line, 

and that of invocation in half a line. Wafe. 


I will ſtrain myſelf to breath out this one 77voca- 
tio. Howel. 


The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and the 
invocation is divided between the two deities. 
Addiſon on Italy, 
I'tvorict. 2. J. [This word is perhaps 
corrupted from the French word e:v2ye2, 
ſend.] A catalogue of the freight of a 
ſhip, or of the articles and price of goods 
ſent by a factor. | 
To IX VOK E. v. a. [iavcco, Latin; invo- 
gar, French. ] To call upon; to implore; 
to pray to; to invocate. 


The power I will izvoke dwells in her eyes. 
Sidney. 


ta 


One peculiar nation to ſelect 
From all the reſt, of whom to be invot'd. Milton, 
The fkiiful bard, 
Striking the Thraciun harp, invokes Apollo, 
To make his hero and himſelf immmortal. 
Prior, 
To Invo'LvE. wv. a. [involuy, Latin. ] 
1. To enwrap to cover with any thing cir- 


cumfluent, 
Leave a finged bottom all 7zvolv'd 
With itench and ſmoke. Nilton. 
No man could miſs his way to heaven for want of 
light; and yet ſo vain are they as to think they 
oblige the world by izvo/ving it in darkneſs. 
Decay of 2 icty. 
In a cloud izv5/vd, he takes his flight, 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix'd in mortal fight. 
| Dryden. 
2. To imply; to compriſe. | 
We cannot demonſtrate theſe things ſo as to ſhew 
that the contrary neceilarily /zvs/ves a contradiction. 
Till?tſon . 
3. To entwiſt; to join. 
He knows his end with mine imvel/*d, 
4. To take in; to catch; to conjoin. 
The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Irvelves a vaſt involuntary throng. Pope. 


Milton, 


it may izvo/ve the perion which we ſhould not hate 
at all. Ce” Spratt, 
One death involves 
Tyrants and ilaves. * Theomfon's Summer, 
5. To entangle. | 
This reference of the name to a thing whereof we 
have no idea, is fo far from helping at all, that it 
only ſerves the more to /zvo/we us in difficulties. 
Locke. 
As obſcure and imperſect ideas often involve our 
reaſon, ſo do dubious words puzzle men's reafon. 
i Locke, 
6. To complicate; to make intricate. 
Some izvol”d their ſnaky folds. INilton. 
Syllogiſm is of neceſſary uſe, even to the lovers of 
truth, to ſhew them the fallacies that are often 
concealed in florid, witty, or invoived diſcourſes. 
| Locke. 
7. To blend; to mingle together coniu- 
ſedly. 


Farth with hell mingle and invelve. 'n! ilten. 
Invo'LUNTARILY. adv. [from invelun- 
zary.] Not by choice; not ſpontane- 


ouſly, 


INVOLUNTARY. adj. [iz and wle 


Sin we ſhould hate altogether; but our hatred of |. 


INV 


tarius, Latin; involuntaire, French.] a 
1. Not having the power of choice, 
The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involuntary throng, 
Who gently draw, and ſtruggling leſs and leſs, 
Roll in her vortex, and her pow'r confeſs. 
2. Not choſen ; not done willingly. 
The forbearance of that action, conſequent to 
ſuch command of the mind, is called voluntary ; 
and whatſoever action is performed without ſuch a 
thought of the mind, is called involuntary, Licie, 
But why, ah tell me, ah too dear !. 
Steals down my cheek th* zvoluntary tear? Pepe, 
InvoLu'TION. 2. /. [invelntio, Latin.] 
1. The act of involving or inwrapping. 
2. The ſtate of being entangled; compli- 


cation. 

All things are mixed, and cauſes blended by mu- 
tual inwvolutions. Glantille, 
3. That which is wrapped round any thing, 
Great conceits are raiſed of the ivolutizr or 
membranous covering called the filly-how, ſome. 

times found about the heads of children. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To IN RE. v. g. [in and ure.] To habi- 
tuate; to make ready or wüling by 
practice and cuſtom; to accuſtom, It 
had anciently au7h before the thing prac. 


tiſed, now 79. 

Becauſe they fo proudly inſult, we muſt a little 77y-e 
their ears v hearing how others, whom they 
more regard, are accuſtomed to uſe the ſelf-ſame lan- 

guage with us, h Hecker, 

If there might be added true art and learning, 
there would be as much difference, in maturity of 
judgment, between men therewith inured, and that 
which now men arc, as between men that are now 
and innocents Hocker, 

That it may no painful work endure, 
It 79 ftrong labour can itſelf inure. Hubberd's Tale, 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately 
jnured to the mild and goodly government of che 
Confeſſor. 99 

The forward hand, rudi wounds, makes way 
Upon the ſharpeſt fronts of the moſt fierce. Daniel. 

Then cruel, by their ſports 79 blood iaur'd 
Of fighting beaſts, and men to beaits expos'd. 


Pope, 


Jian. 
To inxre 
Our prompt obedience. Milian's Paradiſe Loft, 
They, who had been moſt inur'd 79 bilineſs, 
had not in their lives ever undergone ſo great fz- 
tigue for twenty days together. Clarendon. 
We may inure ourlelves by cuſtom to bear the 
extremities of weather without injury. adj, 
InvU'REMENT. 2. . from inure.] Prac- 
tice; habit; uſe; cuſtom; frequency. 
If iron will acquire by mere continuance a ſe- 
cret appetite, and habitual inclination to the {ite 3: 
held, then how much more may education, being 
nothing elſe but a conſtant plight and ue et, 
induce by cuſtom good habits-into a reaſonable c: ca» 
ture. | WF, 
To IN VRN. v. 2. [ir and arn.] To in- 
tomb; to bury, 
The ſepulchre | 
 Wlerein we ſaw thee quietly EÜ d, 
Hath op'd its ponderous and marble jaws 
To caſt thee up again. Shakeſpeare's Hamie!, 
Amidit the tears of Trojan dames i77rn'd, 
And by his loyal daughters truly mourn'd. Piꝗ den. 
Inu'sTrION. . fo [iauſtio, Lat.] The act 
of burning. 
INV ITIL E. adj. [iuntile, Fr. iuutilis, Lat.“ 
Uſeleſs; unprofitable. 
To refer to heat and cold is a compendious «” | 
inutile ſpeculation. Bacon's Natural Hijtc y, 


IxNuTILITY. 2. J. finuilite, Fr. inutilits', 
Lat.] Uſeleſſneſs; unprofitableneſs. 
INvuU'LNERABLE. ad; a ET Fr, 
invulnerabilis, Lat. | Not to be wounded 7 

ſecure from wound, 


Or 


IN W 


Our eannon's maliee vainly ſhall be ſpent 

Againſt th* invulnerable clouds of heav'n. 

Nor vainly hope 
To be inwvulnerable in thoſe bright arms, 
That mortal dint none can reſiſt. 
Vaneſſa, though by Pallas taught, 

Ny love invulnerable thought, 

Scarching in books for wiſdom's aid, 

Was in the very ſearch betray'd. Swift. 
T; JINWA'LL. vv. a. [in and ævall.] To 

incloſe or fortify with a wall, 

Three ſuch towns in thoſe places with the gar- 
riſons, would be ſo augmented as they would be able 
with little to 7zwal/ themiclves ſtrongly. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 


Shak | 


Milton, 


i' NW ARDS» 
1. Towards the internal parts; within. 


VawaRknD. } adv. [mpeand, Saxon.] 


The parts of living creatures that be more in- 


warde, nouriſh more than the outward fleſh. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The medicines which go to theſe magical oint- 
ments are fo ſtrong, that if they were uſed /zwards 
they would kill; and therefore they work potently, 
tough outwards, acon. 
2. With inflection or incurvity; concavely. 
He ſtretches out his arm in ſign of peace, with 
his breaſt bending inward. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3. into the mind or thoughts. 
Looking inward we were ſtricken dumb; looking 
upward we ſpeak and prevail, Hooker, 
Celeſtial light 
Shine iz:wards, and the ſoul through all her pow'rs 
Irradiate. , Milieu. 
I'NWARD. 44]. 5 
1. Internal; placed not on the outſide but 
within. 
He could not reſt, but did his ſtout heart eat, 


And waſte his 7zward gall with deepde'pight. 
Fairy Queen, 
To each inward part 
It ſhoots inviſible. Milton. 


Sickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age to 
the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may 
diicover the i7wward ſtructure more plainly. Pope. 

2. Reflecting; deeply thinking. 

With outward ſmiles their flatt'ry I receiv'd! 
But bent and izward to myſelf again | 
Perplex'd, theſe matters I revolv'd, in vain. Prior. 

3. Intimate; domeſtick ; familiar. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain him- 

ſelf all he may to yield equal juttice unto all, yet 
can there not but great abuſes lurk in fo inward 
and abſolute a privilege. Spenſer. 

All my iazvard friends abhorred me. 

Feb, xix. 19. 
4. Seated in the mind. ES 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an izzvard toil ; 
And for unfelt imaginations, | 
"They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares. Shak, 
INWARD. 2. / 
1. Any thing within, generally the bowels. 
Seldom has this ſenſe a ſingular. 
Then ſacrificing, laid 
The izwards, and their fat, with incenſe ſtrew'd 
On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform'd. 
Milton, 

They eſteem them moſt profitable, becauſe of the 

great quantity of fat upon their ;zwwards, Mcrtimer, 
2. + Is 3 near acquaintance, Little 
uied. 


Sir, I was an irward of his; a ly fellow was 

the duke; and I know the cauſe of his withdrawing. 

Shakeſpeare. 

I'xwarDLY. adv. [from inward.] 
1, In the heart; privately. 

That which inwardly each man ſhould be, the 

church outwardly ought to teſtify. Heoker, 

I bleed izwward/y for my lord. Shakeſpeare. 

| Mean time the king, though /zwwardly he mourn'd, 
In pomp triumphant to the town return'd, 

Attended by the chiefs. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


2. In the parts within; internally, 


IN W 
Let Benedick, like covered fire, 
Conſume away in fighs, waſte inwardly. Shakeſp. 
Cantharides he preſcribes both outwardly and in- 
_ wardly, © : Arbuthnot, 
3. With inflexion or concavity. 
I'xwarDNEss. 2. /. [from inward,] In- 
timacy; familiarity, 
You know, my inwardeſs and love | 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio; Shak. 
To IX WEAR preter. imwve or inwenved, 
part. paſſ. inwwave, inwover Or inweaved, 
[iz and abegve.] | 
1. To mix any thing in weaving, ſo that 
it forms part of the texture. 
A fair border, wrought of ſundry flowers, 
Iden with an ivy winding trail. Spenſer. 
Down they caſt . 
Their crowns, izwwove with amaranth and gold. 
Milton. 
And o'er ſoft palls of purple grain unfold 


Rich tap'ſtry, ſtiffen'd wirh izaw-ven gold, Pope. 
2. To intertwine; to complicate. 
The roof 
Of thickeſt covert was inwewen ſhade, Ailton. 


To Inwo'op, v. 3. [in and c. To 
hide in woods. Not uſed. 
He got out of the river, iz<vosdcd himieit ſo as 
the ladies loſt the marking his ſportfulneſs. Sue. 
To INwWRaA'P. v. a. [in and arp. 
1. To cover by involution; to involve. 
And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her ſubtil net, 
Iuttrapped in foul ſmoak. Fairy Queen, 
This, as an amber drop /zwraps a bee, 
Covering diſcovers your quick ſoul; that we 
May in your through-ſhine front our hearts thoughts 


ſee. Donne. 
2. Io perplex; to puzzle with difficulty or 
obſcurity, 


The caſe is no ſooner made than reſolv'd: if it 
be made not 72wwrapped, but plainly and perſpicu- 
ouſly. Bacon. 

3. It is doubtful whether the following ex- 
amples ſhould not be crap or inrap, from 
in and rap, rapio, Latin, to raviſh or 
tranſport. | 

This pearl ſhe gave me I do feel't and ſee't; 

And though *tis wonder that exzoraps me thus, 
Yet *tis not madneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

For if ſuch holy ſong 
Erwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold. 
| Milton. 
Inwro'uchT. adj, [in and evrought.] 
Adorned with work. 
Camus, reverend fir, went footing flow, 
His mantle hairy and his bonnet ſedge, 

Incurcugbt with figures dim, and on the edge 

Like to that ſanguine flo ver infcrib'd with woe. 
Milton. 

To IN WREATEH RE. v. a. [in and qavreath.}) 
To ſurround as with a wreath. 

Bind their reſplendent locks irwreath'd with 


beams. Mil. 
Nor leſs the palm of peace iαον fe s thy brow. 
Thomſon. 


JOB. z. J. [A low word now much in 


uſe, of which I cannot tell the etymo- 
logy.] 
1. Petty, piddling work; a piece of chance 
work. 
2. A low mean lucrative buſy affair. 
He was now with his old friends, like an old 
favourite of a cunning minitter after the 72 is over. 
; Arbuthnst. 
No cheek is knoun to bluſh, no heart to throb, 
Save when they loſe a queſtion, or a fob. Pape. 
Such patents as theſe never were granted with a 
view of being a /, for the intereſt of a particular 
perſon to the damage of the publick. S$Wwit. 
3. A ſudden ſtab with a ſharp inſtrument, 
To JoB. v. a. 


Joc 


1. To ſtrike ſaddenly with a ſharp inftru- 


ment. 
As an aſs with a galled back was feeding in a 


meadow, a raven pitched upon him, and ſat j955ing ' 


of the ſore. L' Eftrange. 
2. To drive in a ſharp inſtrument. 5 


Let peacocke and turkey leave j9b5ing 5 | 


Her. 


The work would, where a ſmall irregularity of 
ſtuff ſhould happen, draw or job the edge into the 
ſtuff. Moxon. 


To Jos. v. 2. To play the ſtockjobber; 
to buy and ſell as a broker, 
The judge ſhall 726, the biſhop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards tor half a crown. Pape. 
Jos's tears. u. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 
Jo'spEtR. 2. /. [from j2b. 
1. A man who ſells itock in the publick 


funds, > 


So caſt it in the ſouthern ſeas, 
And view it through a 7 bill; 
Put on what ipeCtacles you pleaſe, 
Your guinea's but a guinea ſtill. 
2. One who does chancework. | 
JozrtrrRNO'wr., 2. J. [moſt probably from 
jobbe, Flemiſh, dull, and vor, Pnol, 
Saxon, a head.] Loggerhead; blockhead. 
And like the world, men's jobbernow!s | 
Turn round upon their ea:s, the poles Hludibras. 
Jock EY. 2. . [from Jact, the dimi- 
nutive of 7%, comes Facbey, or, as the 
Scotch, jochey, uſed for any boy, and 
particularly tor a boy that rides race- 
horſes. 
1. A fellow that rides horſes in the race. 
Theſe were the wiſe ancients, who heaped up 
greater honours on Pindar's ſechies than on the poet 
himſelf. Add iſon. 
2. A man that deals in horſes. 
3. A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. 
Toa Jo'CKEY. &. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To juſtle by riding againſt one. 
2. To cheat; to trick. 
JOCO'SE. adj. | Jocaſus, Lat.] 
waggiſn; given to jeſt. 
It the ſubject be ſacred, all ludicrous turns, and 
jocaſe or comical airs, ſhould be excluded, leſt young 
minds learn to triſie wich the awful ſolemnities of 
religion. IVatts. 


Joco'srLy. adv. [from jocofe.] Wag- 
giſhly; in jeſt; in game. | 

Spondanus imagines that Ulyſſes may poſſibly 

ſpeak jocoſely, but in truth Ulyſſes never behaves 


with levity. | Broome, 
JocolsENESS. J 2. J. [from joca.] Wage 
gery; merriment. 


S:: Fi. 


Merry; 


Joco'srTY. 
A laugh there is of contempt or indigation, as 

well as of mirth or /e. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


JOCULAR. adi. feculgrie, Lat.] Uſed 


in jeſt; merry; jocoſe; waggith ; not 


ſerious: uſed both of men and things. 

Theſe fecular flanders are often as miſchievous as 
thoſe of deepeſt deſign. Government of the Torguee 

Ilie ſatire is a dramatick poem; the ſtile is partly 
ſcrious, and partly rcular, Di den. 

Good Vellum, don't be jocular. Ad difone 

JocurARIT v. 2. % Ln jaclen] Mer- 
riment; diſpoſition to jeſt. 

The wits of thoſe ages were fliort of * theſe of 
ours ; when men could maintain immutable taces, 
and perſiſt unalterably at the efforts of jocrlarity. 

Þrown's Vulgar Errours. 
JO'CUND. adi. ¶ jreundus, Lat.] Merry ; 
gay; airy; lively. 

There's comfort yet; then be thou fc. 

: " Sha ke/peav 2% 
No jzrnnd health, that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great canon to the cleuds ſhall tell. Shakejps 

They on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with ;2curd muſick charm his ear, A7:/:07. 
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Alexis fhun'd his fellow-ſwains, 
Their rural ſports, and jeu ſtrains. 
Jo c un Db. adv. [from fecund.] Mer- 

rily; gaily. | 
He has no power of himſelf to leave it; but he is 
ruined jecrndly and pleafantly, and damned accord- 


Prior. 


ing to his hcart's deſire. Sowth, 
To [OG. v. a. | chicken, Dutch. ] To 
- puſh; to ſhake by a ſudden impulſe; to 
give notice by a ſudden puſh, 
Now leaps he upright, „gs me and cries, Do 
you lee 
Vonder well-favour'd vouth ? 
This ſaid, he gg his good ſteed nigher, 
AnJ tteer*d him gently toward the ſquire. Hiedfbras. 
| was pretty well pleaſed while 1 ex ected, till 
fruition egg: me out of my pleaſing flumber, and 
I knew it was bat a dream. Norris. 
Sudden Ig Ulyiles, who was laid 
Fatt by my ſide. Pope's O. 
To Jod. v. u. 8 
1. lo move by ſuccuſſation ; to move with 
ſmall ſhocks lise thoſe of a low trot. 
The door is open, Sir, there lies good way, 
You may be 7 Sieg while your boots are greet. 
5 41 Op . 
Here liech one, who did molt truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move; 
So hung his deſtiny, never to rot 
While he might it.“ g on and keep his trot. M. teu. 
2, To travel idly and heavily. 
Fog on, /ig on the foot-path way, 
Ani merrily heat the ttije-a, 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your lad tires in a mile-a. Sb. depp. Water's Tate. 
Away they trotted together: but as they were 
Jegging on, the wolt ipy'd a bare place avout che 
dog's neck. EF trage. 
Thus they g on, ſtill tricking, never thriving, 
Ar d murd'ring plays, which they mitcal reviving. 
Drycen. 


Daene. 


1. A puih; a flight ſhake; a ſudden in— 
terruption by a puſh or ſhake; a hint 
given by a puſh, 

As a leopard was valuing himſelf upon his party- 
coloured Kin, a tox gave him a 778, and whitpered, 
that the beauty of the mind was above that ot a 
painted outfide. L' Ejirarge. 

Nick ound the means to ſlip a note into Lewis's 
hands, which Lewis as ſitly put into ſohn's pocket, 
with a pinch or ag to warn him what be was about, 

: Anbot. 

A leiter when I am inditing, 

Comes Cupid and £1 

Aud i n.] alt the paper with wing 
Ot nothing but fweer Molly Nog. Sf, | 

2. A rub; a ſmall ſtop; an irregularity of 
motion. 

How that which penetrates all bodies without the 
lea g or obitruQion, ſhould imvrets a mo ion on. | 
ANY, is inconceivcab! G.anuviilc's Scop, 


Jo'6GrR. 2. . g.] One who 


es me 2 7.84 


from &5: 
. * £1 + 
moves heavily and dully. 


& it = b 1 . 5 F4 ” . E * -. — 
They, with their jelow 7728e75 of the plough, 


Dryden. 
To To'6cLr. 2. 2. To ſhake. 

In the head of man, the bate of the brain is a- 
rallel to the horizon; by which there is Its dange: 
of the two brains 2887784 or lipping out o. : 
place. De them. 

Jo'nxaArP!.F. . / 

A ae i a good relithed ſharp apple: 
Spring tollowing, when mott other fruit is ſpent: they 
re fat for the cy der planta 


ions. ö 

To loi x. d. a. ind, Fr.] 
To add 8 woe 

. To add ose to another.in contigultv. 


. . 
* nf 
ITY | 


Woe unto them that j:i7 houic to houic, that las 

11 "4 þ BR 
I fo ned. 87.4. Iv; ho 

ꝓ— » SY *. I A * 47 = - 3 

of © * nem One to ANOTyTACI 132.0 One cx. 2. . 


The wail was cerca together unto the halt. 
A. 5. iv. 0. 
2. To couple; to combine. 


In this ſaculty izpeating and uin together its 


. 7 2 
ideas, che mind has great power. Lecke, | 
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3. To unite in league or marriage. 
One only daughter heirs my crown and ſta 
Whom not our oracles, nor heav'n, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to join _ 
With any native of the Auſonian line. 
Dryden's An. 
4. To daſh together; to collide; to en- 
counter : this ſenſe is to be found in 
the phraſe 70 join battle, in which, battle 
ſeems not to ſignify- fight, but troops in 
array, committere exercitzzs, though it may 
likewiſe mean At, as, committere Pre- 
linm. | | | 
When they j:5ed battle, Ifracl was ſmitten, 
1 Same iv. 2. 
They ſhould with refolute minds endure, until 
they might 72/7 battle with their enemies. Au. 
5. Joo atſociate. 
Go near, and j:77 thyſelf to this chariot. As. 
Thou ſhalt not be yoirred wiih them in burial. 
Hatah, 
6. "To unite in one act. | 
Or beſt notes are treaſon to his fame, 
Na uith the loud applauſe of pubtick voice. 
Drydcr, 
Thy tunctul voice with numbers jvi2, : 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. Dryer, 
7. lo unite in concord. 
Be perieciiy j2:-ed together in the ſame mind. 
: 1 Cor. 
8. To att in concert with, 
Know your own int'reit, Sir, where'er you lead, 
Me jointly vow to j4/z no other heal, 
D: yer's 426 g 
To JOIN. . 5. 
1. Jo grow to; to adhere; to be contiguous, 
Juttus's houte u hard to the ſynagogue. Acts, 
2. Joo cloſe; to claſh. e | 
Look vou, all you that Kiſs my lady peace at 
home, that our armies e not in a hot day. 
| Soatcjp., Henry IV. 
Here's the carl of Wiltſhire's blood, | 
Whom 1 encounter'd, as the battles Jein. 
: . Shakeſpeare, 
3. To unite with in marriage, or any other 


league. | 
Should we again break thy commandments, and 
Joir in attinity with the people? Eid. 


4. To become confederate. 
When there ſallech out any war, they e unto 
our enemies, 2avd nieht againtt us. Exc. las. 
Let us make peace with him, before he jo. with 
Alexander ag aſt us. 1 Mac. 
Ev*n vou yourtelf 
Nu with the reit; you are armed againſt me. 
D.. 15 
Any other may oi with him that is imured, 
and aid him in recovering latisfactio:, Locke. 
Jo'tXDER. . /. | from ein.] Conjunction; 
joining. Not uſed. 
A eoaacth of eternal bond of 
Conmm'd by mutual 7. {cr of 
Saad. Pen Fe, 
Joi x PR. 2. . ſfrom jim] One whoſe 
trade is to make utenfls of wood coin- 
P. Ned. : 
Ine people wherewith you plant ought to be 
ſmiths, caroenters, and elner. Bacon's Kays. 
It is counted good workinanthip in a 7c to 
bear his hand cuntoully even. 
DM oxon's Mech, Exerci/cs. 
from jene. 
; 


= 


Joi N ERV. ./ 


8 
; Misere 
ut ines, 


« % 
— 


„ 15 an ait Whercby ſeveral piec 
are 1» fitted and joined together by f 
lgaares, mitets, or anz bevel, that they ſhall ſeen: 
one entire pie. Maron. 
JorxT. ts / [rirTrra, Lat. feiuturr, Fr. | 
1. Articulation of limbs; juncture of move- 
able bones in animal bodies. 
Dropties aud aſthmas, and ole racking rheums. 
Ailton. 
I felt the lame pain in the ſame e. Tempi. 
2, E inge; junctures whica admit motion of 
the parts. 


4. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter in 


es ot wood. 


£ "po 


The coach, the cover whereof was made with 
ſuch jolnts that as they might, to avoid the weather, 
pull it up cloſe when they lifted ; ſo when they 
would, they might remain as diſcovered and open. 
ſighted as on horieback. Si arcy. 

3. [In joinery ; ite, Fr. 
Strait lines, in joiners language, is called %u, 
that is, two pieces of wood are thot, that is, plained, 
Moxcx. 
4. A knot or commiſſure in a plant. 
5. One of the limbs of an animal cat up by 
the butcher. 
In bringing a e of meat, it falls out of your 
hane, | Swift, 
6. Out of Joi x r. Luxated; flipped from 
the ſocket, or correſpondent part where 
it naturally moves. 
acob's thigh was or? ent. Cen, xxilii. 25. 
Iy head and whole body was fore hunt, and alto 
one of my arms and legs put c7 of point Herbert. 
7. Out of Joint. 'Iilirown into contuiton 
and diforder; confuſed ; full of diſturb. 
ance, 
Tho time is 9 of ent, oh curſed ſpight ! 
Tat ever | was born to iet it right. JoukeſPearcs 
Joi Sr. ad}. . 
1. Shared among many. 
Entertain no more of it, ö 
Than a burthen laid upon us all. SH Hare. 
Thovgh it be common in reſpect of tome men, 
it is not fo to all mankind; but is the property 
of this country, or this patich, Locte. 
2. United in the ſame poſſeſſion: as we ſay, 
jerniherrs or cou, jeintherdfes or culleirejſess 
The tun and man did ftrive, * : 
Joint tenants of the worli, who ſhould ſurvive. 
Dore. 
I'ride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; 
Man walk'd with beatt jo7727 tenant ot the ſhade, 
| Pope. 
3. Combined; acting together in conſort. 
On your eit vigour now, 
My hold of this new kingdom all depends. Millex. 
In a war carried on by the t iorce of fo many 
nations, France could ſend troops. Aduiſen. 
Jo loi Nr. 4. from the noun. ] 
1. Lo form in articulations. 
The fingers are unte together for motion, and 
furnithed with ſeveral muſeles. Ray on te Creation, 
2. lo form many parts into one. 
Agiintt the tteed he threw | 
His torceiu! ipear, which hifling as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding planks of juinted word, 
| | Dryaez, 
3. To join together in confederacy, Not 
uſed. „ 
The times | 
Made friends of them, j27:7ing their force galuſt 
Cielar. 
vs Who; + 


72 


V - 


joints. 4 
He due, the neck; 
The helm fliès off; and bears the head along. D713, 
Joi x TED. adi. from eiat.] Full ot 
joints, Knots, or commitſures, 
Three cubvits high 
The ;::inted herbage ſhoots. | | 
Jo'1XTrR. 2. / [from jz27,] A fort of 
Plane. | 
The joirrer is ſomewhat longer than the fore- 
plane, and hath its fole perfectly ſtrait: its offee 33 
to iollo the fore plane, and ſhoot an edge per ectly 
trait, when a joint is to be tt ot. „ 12/7, 
JoixTLY. adv. [from fol-. 
1. Together; not ſeparately. 
I began a combat Grit with him particular, 
and atter his death witn the others vdr... Sos; 
Becauſe all that are of the church cannot vz.! 
and equally work; the firſt thing in polity regused 
is a difference ot perſons iu the church. - Hiccer. 
The prince told him he could lay no claim to hs 
gratitude, but dsſired they might go to, the Har 
tegctlier, 


and with a ſtroke to rong 


* 
* 
g ;1 
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together, and Jiny return their thanks to whom 
only it was due. Addiſon. 
2. 11 a ſtate of union or co-operation. 
His name a great example ſtands, to ſhew 
How ſtrangely high endeavours may be bleſt, 
Where piety and valour jointly go. 
Jo'1NTRESS. 2. /. [from jointure.] 
who holds any thing in jointure. 
Our queen, 
Th* imperial joirrrefs of this warlike ſtate, 
We've taken wow to wite. Shateſpeare's Hamlet. 
JoixTSTO'OL, 1. J. [| Joint and fool. | A 
itocl made not merely by inſertion of the 
feet, but by inſerting one part in another. 
He rides the wild mare with the boys, and jumos 
upony 41 eule, and wears his boot very ſmooth like 
unto the lign of the leg. Shakeſpeare. 
Could chat be eternal which they had ſeen a rude 
trunk, and perhaps the other piece of it a %%, 
Sch. 
He uſed to lay chairs and jo/7r/7-275 in their way, 
that they might break noſes by falling. Arbuthno:. 
JOINTURE. . /. | zointure, Fr.] Eſtate 
ſe:tled on a wife to, be enjoyed after her 
huſband's deceaſe, 
The joixture that your king mult make, 
With her dow'ry thall be counterpois'd. SHH. 
The old countels of Deſmond, who lived in 
15889, and many years ſince, waz married in Edward 
the Fourth's time, and held her j-iztzre irom 
all the earls of Deſmond fince then. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
There's a civil-queition us'd of late, 
Where lies my ointure, where your own eftate ? 


Dryden. 
One 


Di deu. 
What's property? You fee it alter, 
Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's ſhare, 
Or, iat ,, vaniſh from the heir. Po pe. 


Jois r. . J. | from joindre, Fr.] The ſecon- 
darv beam of a floor. | 
Some wood is not good to uſe for beams or s, 
becauſe of the brittleneſs. Mutimer's Huſbandry. 
The kettle to the top was hoiſt, . 
And there ttood faſtened to a7. Swift, 
To JoIST. v. a. | from the noun. ] Io tir 
in the ſmaller beams of a flooring. 
JOKE. . . ¶ocus, Lat.] A jeſt; ſomething 
not ſerious. | 
Link towns to towns, with avenues of oak, 
Inclofe whole Cowns ia walls, 'tis all a ;zke / 
Inexorable death thall level al. Pope. 
Why thould publick mockery in print, or a meny 
jcke upon a ttage, be a better tett of truth than 
publick perlecutions ? IFatts. 
To JOKE. wr. [| jocor, Lat.] To jeſt; to 
be merry in words and actions. 
Our neighbours tell me oft, in /:&72g talk, 

Ot athes, leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 
Jo'KER. 2. . [from joke. ] A jeſter; a merry 
tellow, | | 

Thou mad'ſt thy firit appearance in the world 
like a dry joker, buifoon, or jack pudding. Derris. 
Jol. 2. J. [ gueule, Fr. crol. Saxon.) 
1. he face or cheek. It is ſeldom uſed 
but in the phraſe cheek by ale. | 
Follow! nay, I'Ilgo with thee check by /e. Shak. 


And by him in another hole, 


Atflicted Ralpho, cheek bye : FHlidibras. 
Your wan complexion, and your thin /e, father. 
Dryden. 


& man, who has digeſted all the fathers, lets a 
pure Engiuh divine go cheek by j4/e viith him. 
Clier on Pride. 
2. The head of a fiſh. 
A talmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate: 
The doctor call'd, declares all halp to late: 
Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my ſoul! 

I: the ſe no hope? alas! then bring the jowv/. Pepe 
Red-fp.ckled trouts, the falmon's ſilver ele, 
The jorntes lobſter, and unſcaly ſoale. Gay's 771i. 
7c jOLL, v. a. from joll, the head.] To 
beute: bead again{ any thing; to claih 

wich violence. 


— 


FHC 
Howfoe'er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, their 
heads are both one: they may horns together. 
| Shakefpeare. 
The tortoiſes envied the eaſineſs of the frogs, till 
they law them yo/led to pieces and devoured for want 
ol a buckler. L' Eftrange. 
Jo'LLILY. adv. [from a.] In a diſpo- 
ſition to noiſy mirth. 
The goodly empreſs, u inclin'd, 
Js to the welcome bearer wondrous kind, Dry. Per. 
Jo'LLIMENT. 2. / [from all.] Mirth; 
merriment; gaity. Obſolete. 
Matter ot mirth enough, though there were none, 
She could devile, and thouiand ways invent 
Fo feed her fooliſh humour, and vain jo//imert. 


- Fa. Queen. 
, | L 
Jo'L,LINEss. 


lo'LLITY. z./. [from jolly. 


1. Gaety ; elevation of ſpirit. 

lle with a proud ii commanded him to leave 
that quarrel only for him, who was only worthy to 
enter into it. Sidney. 

2. Merriment; feſtivity. 

With joyance bring her, and with ,. Spe 
There fall thele pairs of faithful lovers be 
Weided, with Theſeus, all in ty. Shakeſpeare. 

The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar ; 

All now was turn'd to ſolliiy and game, 
To luxury and riot, feaſt aud dance. Alton. 

Good men are never fo ſurpriſed as in the midit 
of their ,, nor ſo fatally overtaken and caught 
as hen the table is made the ſnare. South, 

Wich branches we the fanes adorn, and watle 
In 7-/7i7y the day ordain'd to be the 1ſt. 

| Dryden's An. 

My heart was (illed with melancholy to tee leveral 

dropping in the midit of miith and . 
Addijen's Spectator. 
O. adj. | joli, Fr. jovialis, Lat.] 
1. Gay; merry; airy; cheertul; lively; 
jovial. 

Like a/ troop of huntſmen, come 
Our lutty Englith Spakeſpeare's Ring Fob. 

O nightingale! 

Thou with treth hope the lover's heart do'ſt fill, 
While the / hours lead on propitious May. 
: Altan. 
All my grieſs to this are , 
Nought to fad as melancholy.” 
Fv'n ghoſts had learn'd to groan ; 
But tree trom punithmeat, as irce trom fin, 
The ſhades liv'd jelly, and without a King. 
Liyd. Juden. 

This gentle night, infpir'd by 7½% May, 

For bo his eat, couch at early day. Dryden. 

A chepherd now atong the plain he roves, 
And with has, pipe delights the groves. 
2, Fluwp; like one in high health. 

He coaches at an apple of Sodom, which though it 
may entertain his eye with a florrid, joy white and 
red, yet, upon the touch, it thail til his hand oniy 
with ſtench and foulneſs. Syuh, 

To JOLT, v. x. [I know not whence de 
rived. | Jo ſhake as a carriage on rough 
ground. 

Every little unevenneſs of the ground will cauſe 
ſuch a g of the chariot as to hinder the mot!-n 
of its fails, IS lil ius. 

Violent motion, as ſolting in a coach, may be 
uſed in this cate. Arbulbuct ou Diet 

A coach and fix horſes is the utmoſt encicife you 
can bear, and how glad would you be, it it col! 
watt you in the air to avoid ;o!tirg £ St. 

To or. I. a To ſhake one as a carriage 
does. ; ; 
Jou.T. ./. from the verb.] Shock; vio- 

lent agitation. 

The ivrapioms are, bloody water upon a fuglen 
it or violent motion. Ardri/mat on Diet. 

The tirit jet had like to have hasen me out; bat 
atterw.ards the motion was ay. ITY fo 

Jo'LTHEAD. 2. /. 


Burton. 


Prior. 


I know not wende 
derived.] A great head; a dolt; a bloc 


head. 


| Jo. 


Fie on the#, jo/head, thou can'ſt not read! 
Shaks/pþ- 

Had man been a dwarf, he Had ſcarce been a rea- 
ſonable creature z for he muit then have either had a 
j-{thead, and ſo there would not have been body 
and blood enough to ſupply his brain with fpirits 3 
or he muit have had a ſmall hend, and fo there would 

not have been brain enough for his buline's. Grew. 
Jo NLE. 2. . [jonguille, Fr.] A ſpectes 
of daffodil. The flowers of this plant are 
greatly eſteemed for their ſtrong ſweet 
ſcent. Miller. 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting, 

Nor hyacinths of purett virgin white, 

Low bent and bluthing inward ; nor j217gui/es 

Of potent tragrance. YZ homſun's Spring. 
JoR DEN. . /. [qoh, fler, and den, 

J cc Ale ich {tt .. A pot. 

They will atlow us ne'cr a jorden, and then we 
leak in your chimney ; and your chambeilye breeds 
ticas like a loach. Sb. 

This China p>rde7z let the chief o'ercome 
Replenith, not inglorioutly at home. Pope's Dune. 

"The copper-pot can boil milk, heat porridge, hd 
ſmall-beer, or, in cate of neccllity, ſerve for a. 

NUI. 
Jo'sten's Flaarem. u. J. M plant. Tinſtorth. 
To Jo'srLE. ws. g. easter, Fr.] Jo juſtle; 
to ruſh againſt. 
Jor. 2. J. |\wre,] A point; a tittle; the 
leaſt quantity aſſignable. 
As {uperfluous fleth did rot, | 
Amendment ready ſtill at hand did wait, 
Lo pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
That toon in him was lett no one corrupt 792. 
Fa. Queens 

Go, Eros, ſend his treafure aſter, do it; 

Detain no ie, 1 charge thee. Shag. 

Let me not ſtay a/% tom dinner; go, get it ready. 

i aK. 

This nor hurts him nor profits you a 7-t ; 

Forbear it therefore; give your cauſe to Heas'n. 
| Sha*c/. 

This bond doth give thee here not of blood; 

The words expreſsly are a pound ot eth. NAA. 
| argue not 

Againſt Heav'n's hand, or will; nor hate one yer 

Ot heart or hope; but itijl dear up and freer 

Right onwards. Milton. 

You might, with every 727 as much juſtice, hang 
me up becaule I'm old, as beat me becauie I'm im 


potent. * 922 . 
A man may read the diſcourſes of a very rational 
author, and yet a-quire not une jo? Of nnowled2e, 


x Late. 
The final event will not be one 7-7 leſs the con- 
ſequence ut our own chore and actions, tor God's 
having trom ail eternity jorelcen and detec: nuzed 
what that event thall be. Rovers. 
JO'VIAL.-ad;. [ jowial, Fr. fovialis, Lat.] 
1. Under the influence of ſupiter. | 
The iixed ſtars are aitrologicatiy dinerenced by 
the planet, and are eſteemed martial or cui. i, 
according to the colours whereby they antiwer thele 
planets. Brown's Valgar Errors. 
2, Gay; airy; metry. — 
NM. lord, fleek o'er your rugged looks, 


Be bright and i, mong vour guetts. Habe. 
285, . 7 55 1 7 of j 2 of - 
Oer tar reign'd at his birth. Spakeype 


Some mos, of an i! and melancholy nature, 
incline the companys inte Which they come, to be 
ſad and i!!-difroted 3 and contrariwiſe, others of a 
jouiat nature difpole the company to» Le merry and 
ches rful. . 20 a N. tie- as {i ory. : 

His odes are ſome of them parezvrical, others 
moral, the reſt , or bacchanalian. Prydens 

Perhaps the jet that charm's the tprightiy crowd, 
And made: u table laugh io loud, 

To fome ie notion ow?d its poor pretence. Priar. 
JoviAL Lx. «dw. | from jouial,] Merrily ; 

eaily. — | : 
Jo'vial NSS. 2. /. from jovial. | Gaiety 3 
merriment. 


[ Oe Is AN CE. 2. < [ 2728 Hance, Fr. } Jolkty > 


werriment; feaivity. Obſolete. 
; Cul.a, 


310 0 
(Wo!lin, my dear, when ſhall it picaſe thee ſing, 
As thou wert wont, ſongs of ſome jourſarnce ? 
Thy muſe too long Qumbereth in forrowing, 
Lulled afleep through love's mitzovernance. Spenſer. 
Jo'urraL. adj. | journale, Fr. giornale, Ita- 
lian.] Daily; quotidian. Out of uſe, 
Now *2an the golden Phœbus for to ſteep 
His fiery face in billows of the Weit, 
Au his ſaint Reeds water'd in ocean deep, 
Wit trom their jozerral labours they did welt. 
Fa. Queen. 
Fre twice the fun has made his journal greeting 
T'o th? under generation, vou ſhall find 
Your ſafety maniſeſted. Shatcfp. Mea. for Meaſure. 
Stick to vour erna courte ; the breach of cuſtom 
Iz breach of all. Shakeſpeare”s Cymbeline, 
Jon NAL. 2. J. [ journal, Fr. giornate, Ita- 
lian. 
1. A dlary; an account kept of daily tranſ- 
actions. 
Edward kept a moſt judicious jcirr77.27 of all the 
principal pailages of the affairs of his eſtate. 
Hayward 5 Faw. VI. 
Time has deſtroved two noble porernals of the na- 
vigation ot Hanno and of Hamilcar, Arbuth/1ct. 
2. Any paper publiſhea daily. 
Jo'/URNALIST. 2 /. from 7orrual. ] A writer 
of journals. 
JOURNEY. x. J. [journce, Fr.] 
1. The travel of a day. 
When Duncan is aſleep, 
Whereto the rather ſhall this day's hard j-:erey 
Soundly invite him. Shakeſpeare's Maucdetb. 
Scarce the ſun 
Hath finiſhed half his jorrrey. Milton. 
2. Travel by land; diſtinguiſhed from a 
voyage or travel by ſea. | 
So are the horſes of the enemy, 
In general j3yr7a/ bated and brought low. SHD. 
Before the light of the goſpel, mankind travelled 
like people in the dark, without any certain proſpec 
of the end of their jozrzey, or of the way that led 
to it. Rage, J. 
He for the promis'd j9wrrey bids prepare 
The ſmooth-hair'd horſes and the rapid car. Pope. 
3. Paſſage from place to place. 
Some, having a long journey from the upper re- 
gions, would float up and down a good while, Cur net. 
Light of the world, the ruler of the year, 
Still as thou do'ſt thy radiant aaurnies run 
Through every diſtant climate own, 
That in fair Albion thou haſt ſeen 
The greateſt prince, the brighteſt queen. Prlor. 
Tz Jo'urNey. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
travel ; to paſs from place to place. 
Gentlemen of good eſteem 
Are jcurneying to ſalute the emperor. Shateſpeare, 
We are j-4rzeyizg unto the place, of which the 
Lord ſaid, I will give it you. umbers, 
Since ſuch love's natural ſtation is, may ſtill 
My love deſcend, and journey down the hill; 
Not panting after growing beauties, fo 
I tha}l ebb on with them who homeward go. Daune. 
I have jz#rzcyed this morning, and it is now the 
heat of the day; therefore your lordihip's diſcourſes 
had need content my ears very well, to make them 
intreat my eyes to keep open. Bacon, 
Over the tent a cloud 
Shall reſt by day, a fiery gleam by night, 
Save when they journey, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Having heated his body by /, he took 
cold upon the grovnd. IWijeman's Surgery. 
Jo'URNEYMAN, 2. / | jorrnee, a day's work, 
Fr. and mar. ] A hired workman ; a work- 
man hired by the day. So 


They were called j5ur7cymer that wrought with 
others by the day, though now by ſtatute to be ex- 
tended to thoſe likewiſe that convenant to work in 
their occupation with another by the year. Coxve/, 

layers have fo ſtrutted and bellowed, that I have 
thought ſome of Nature's ;zurzcymex had made men, 
and not made them well. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

I intend to work for the court myſelt, and will 
have j9r2z:ymen under me to furnith the reſt of the 
nation. 


Addon. 


10 v 


Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the 
buſineſs into his hands: we muſt ſtarve or turn 4 
neymen to old Lewis baboon. Arbuthnot's Jahn Bull. 

Jo'urxtEvwork., 2. . | journe?, French, 
and avert, ] Work performed for hire; 
work done by the day. 

Did no committee ſit, where he 
Might cut out journreyavork for thee ? 
And fet thee a taſk with ſubornation, 
To ititch up fale and ſequeſtration? Hudiôras. 

Her family the was forced to hire out at jozr7cy- 
work to herneighbours. Arhuthno:'s John Bull. 

Jovsr. z. /. [| ouſt, Fr.] Tilt; tourna- 
ment; mock fight, It is now written 

leſs properly 7ſt. | 
Baſes, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At Jost and tournament. - Milton's Par adiſe Loft. 

To JousT. wv. a. | jorfter, Fr.] Jo run in 
the tilt. 

All who ſince | 
Fuſted in Aſpramont or Montalban. Milton. 

JoWLER. 2. J. [perhaps corrupted from 
hoxwtcr, as making a hideous noiſe after 
the game, whom the reſt of the pack 
follow as their leader. ] The name of a 
hunting dog or beagle. 

Sce him drag his feeble legs about, 
Like hounds ill-coupled : jo4u/er lugs him Rill 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill.“ 
Dryden. 

Jour ER. 2. J. [perhaps corrupted from 

ier. a : 
Plenty of fiſh is vented to the !iſh-drivers, whom 
we call jowwters, ' Carew, 

OY. z./. [ge, Fr. giagia, Ttalian. | 

1. The paſſion produced by any happy ac- 


cident ; gladneſs ; exultation. 

Foy is a delight of the mind, from the conſi- 
deration of the preſent, or aſſured approaching poſ- 
ſeſſion of a good. Locke. 

There appears much ey in him; even ſo much, 
that j2y could not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough without 
a badge of bitterneſs. Shakeſf. 

There ſhould not be ſuch heavineſs in their de- 
ſtruction, as thall be jy over them that are perſuaded 
to falvation. A 

The lightſome paſſion of ;-y was not that trivial, 
vaniſhing, ſuperticial thing, that only gilds the ap- 
prehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of the ſoul, 

: L _ Soutn, 
2, Gaiety; merriment; feſtivity. 
The roofs with joy reſound; 
And hymen, 16 hymen, rung around. 
3. Happineſs; felicity. 

My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, 
I wiſh you all the 7% that you can wiſh, 

Come, love and health to all; ; 
Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine: 
I drink to the general /-y of the whole table. Shak, 

Almeyda ſmiling came, 
Attended with a train of all her race, 7 
Whom in the rage of empire I had murder'd ; 
But now, no longer foes, they gave me ey 
Of my new conqueſt. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
The bride, 
Lovely herſelf, and lovely by her fide, * 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with ſober grace, 
Came glitt'ring like a ſtar, and took her place: 
'Her heav*nly form beheld, ail with'd her joy; 
And little wanted, but in vain, their withes all em- 


ploy. ä Dryden. 
4. A term of fondneſs. 


Now our j-y, 

Although our latt, yet not our leaſt young love, 

What ſay you? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To Joy. v. 2. [from the noun, ] To re- 

Joice; to be glad; to exult. | 

Sometimes I/, when glad occaſion fits, | 

And maik in mirth like to a comedy; 

Soon after, when my joy to ſorrow flits, 


Dr yd, No 


Shateſp. 


% 


2 Er. 


-F'8 T 
He will Jey over thee with ſinging. Zepb. ill. 17. 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I Willy in the Gog 
of my ſalvation. | Hab. iii. 18, 
Exceedingly the more joyed we for the Joy of 
Titus, becauic his ſpirit was refreſhed by you. 
2 Cor. vii. 11. 
They laugh, we weep; they joy while we vie 
: / Fair,. 
No man imparteth his joys to his friend, <p 
he. yet the more; and no man imparteth his griet: 
but he grieveth the leſs, Bacon's . 
Well then, my ſoul, joy in the midſt of pain; 
Thy Chriſt that conquer'd hell, ſhall from above 
With greater triumph yet return again, 
And conquer his own juliice wich his love. 
2y thou, | 
In what he gives to thee this paradiſe, 
And thy fair Eve. Milton's Paradiſe L %, 
Their chearful age with honour youth attenis, * 
Jod that from plealure's ſlav'ry they are free. 
Dera, 


IF tion, 


To Joy. vv. a. 
1. To congratulate; to entertain kind!;, 
Like us they love or hate, like us they knov, * 
To joy the friend, or grapple with the toe. 
2. To gladden: to exhilerate. 
She went to Pamele, meaning to delight ter 
eyes and 7% her thoughts with the converſation ot 


Pr ir, 


her beloved alter. : Sidney, 
My ſoul was yd in vain; 
For angry Neptunerouz'd the raging main. Pe, 


3. [ Jouir de, French.] Jo enjoy; to 
have happy poſſeſſion of. 
Let us hence, 
And let her / her raven-colour'd love. | 
Shak. Tit. Ard, 
I might have liv'd, and j2y*d immortal blits, 
Yet willingly choſe rather death with thee. Milton, 
Th' Uſurper j2y*d not long 
His ill-got crown. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
Joy! ANCE. 2. fe. | foiaut, old French. 
Gaicty; feltivity, Obſolete, 
Bring home with you the glory of her gain; 
* Withyoyarce bring her, and with jollity, Spenſer. 
There him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance, | 
Of all his gladfulneſs and kingly /e. Spenſer, 
/ 8 17,704 
Jo'yeUL. adi. | joy and Full. | 
1. Full of joy; glad; exulting. 
They bleſſed the king, and went unto their tents 
ay ful and glad of heart. 1 Aire, 
My foul thall be in my God. /i. lxi. 19. 
2. Sometimes it has of before the cauſe of 
joy. 
— = Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt: 
With ſails outſpread we fly th' unequal ſtrife, 
Sad for their loſs, but ;9y/z/ of our life. Pope's C. 
Jo'YFULLY. ade. | from joyful.) With joy ; 
gladly. 
If we no more meet till we meet in heav'n, 
Then y, my noble lord of Bedford, 
And my kind kinſmen, warriours all, adieu. Scus. 
Never did men more j2yfuly obey, 
Or ſooner underitood the ſign to flie: 
With ſuch alacrity they bore away, 
As if to praiſe them all the ſtates ſtood by. DHH dex. 
The good Chriſtian conſiders pains only as ne- 
ceſſary paſſages to a glorious immortality; chat, 
through this dark ſcene of fancied horror, ſecs a 
crown and a throne, and everlaſting bleſſings prepared 
tor him, j2yfully receives his ſummons, as he has 
long impatiently expected it. Waxe, 
Jo'rruULNEss. 2. / [from joyful. ] Glad- 
neſs ; joy. : 
Thou ſervedſt not the Lord thy God with j:3- 
futneſs, and with gladneſs of heart, tor the abundance 
of all things. Dent. 


Jo'rLess. adj. [from yay. ] 


1. Void of joy; feeling no pleaſure, 
A little joy enjoys the queen thereoT; 
For I am the, and altogether joy/e/s. Shakeſp. R. III. 
With dowacaſt eyes the 72s victor ſat, 
Revolving in his alter'd ſoui 
The various turns of chance below : 
And now and then a ſigh he ſtole, 
And tears began to flow. Dryd. Alexander's Feaft, 


I will make my woes a tragedy. Spenſer. 
cannot joy, until I be reſolv'd 
Where our riglt yaliant father is become. 
| Shakeſp. II. FI; 


2. It has ſometimes / before the mee. | 
Vith 


* FUr 
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Wich two fair eyes his miſtreſs burns his breaſt; J By many hands your father was ſubdu'd; N In a iece of lron ore, of 4 ferruginous colour, are 
He looks and languiſhes, and leaves his reſt; But only flaughter'd by the irefu! arm | ſeveral thin plates, placed parallel to each other. 
Forſakes his food, and, pining for the laſs, | © Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakeſp. Henry VI. Naodu ard. 


Is /eyleſt of the grove, and ſpurns the growing graſs. There learn'd this maid of arms the ful guiſe. There are incredible quantities of Iren flag in 
: 2 Dryden. | Fairfax. various parts of the foreſt of Dean. WWocaward. 


N Giving no pleaſt ure. In midit of all the dome misfortune ſat, Tron ſtone lies in ſtrata. Woodward an Fits. 


A jovieſs, diſmal, black, and forrowful iſſue : And gloomy diſcontent, and fell debate, I treated of making iron work, and tel work. 


i 5 ing in his iref! M: x0. 
Here is a babe, as loathſome as a toad. Shateſps And madnets laughing in his ireful mood. Dryden. | - = 25 
Here Love his golden ſhafts employs; here lights | VREFULLY. adv, [from re.] With ire; | 2+ Any inſtrument or utenſil made of iron : 


His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings; in an angry manner. as, a flatiron, box iron, or ſmoothing . 
Reigns heile, and revels: not in the bought ſmiles U %IS, 1. f. [Latin.] : In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

Of hariots, loveleſs, joylefs, uncndear d, * 1. 'Therainbow: Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Caſual fruition, Milton's P ara ife Loſs. Beſide the ſol £5 : Bury with thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe ſlaves, 

The pure in heart ſhall fee Cod; and if any others ade the folary iris, which God ſheweth unto Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shak. Coriclanuss 
could ſo invade this their incloſure, as to take heaven Noah, there is another lunary, whole efficient is the O Thou ! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 
by violence, it ſurely would be a very j2y/e/s poſſeſſion. wo | e 1; Brow” eon my forces with a gracious eye : ; 

5 Decay of Piety. 2. ny appearance O light reſembling the Put in their hands thy bruiling irons of wrath, 

He forgets his ſleep, and loaths his food, rainbow, | That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 

That youth, and health, and war aregoyle/5 to him. When both bows appeared more diſtin, I mea- Th' uſurping helmets of our adverſaries. Sh. R. III. 

; Addiſon. ſured the breadth of the interior iris 2 gr. 10“; and Can'ft thou till his {kin with barbed irons, or his 

To'x OUS, adj. ſheux, Fr.] the breadth of the red, yellow, and green in the ex- head with tiſhſpears ? Fob, xli. 7. 
1. Glad; gay; merry. : terior i, was to the breadth of the ſame colours in For this your locks in paper-durance bound? 

Mott joyoze man, on whom the ſhining ſun the interior 3 to 2. Newton's Opt. For this with tort' ring vr wreath'd around? Pope. 
Did ſhew his face, myſelf I did eſteem, 3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 3- Chain; ſhackle; manacle: as, he was 
Aud chat my falſer friend did no leſs joyovs deem. 4. The flower-de-luce. | put in ins. . 

| Hairy Queen. Iris all hues, roſes and jeſſamine. Ailton. The iron entered into his foul. P/ulms. Com Prayer. 

t the birds; freſt gales and gentle 3 Ta IRR. S. a. "yrb, work, Iſlandick.] This His feet they hurt with fetters: he wes laid in 

hifertd fe Til ton. ey . „ 3 . 

Hen 70a irs Gert the nab ares; word is uſed only imperſonally, it irks 1 * 
balls, by nature stung, renew their love, Oryd. me; Mie pet eft, it gives me pain; on 1. Mad SH 8 

Fat by her flow'ry bank the ſons ot Arcas, I am weary of it. Thus the authors of the | ** ac & OL iron. 

r woman as Gay Sg SS” In iron walls they deem'd me not ſe:ure. ShakeſÞ» 
Fay tes OLTICAY: My Sn PUGET 4 accilence iay, tædet, it irketh ee. SR . 
Thaur fecey charge, and joyous drink her wave. Prior, C ball . ' kill 110 . Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight 
3 8 : So it 1 and kill us veniſon? Unto my cell. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Julict. 
JWT Au yet it i745 me, the poor dappled tools Some are of an iron red, ſhining and polite ; 
: They all as lad 25 birds 8 Joyous Prime, . Should, in their own contines, with forked heads, others not polite, but as if powdered with iron duſt. 
Thence jed her ferth, about her dancing wund. Have their round haunches gor'd. Shakeſpeare. Sdn 
"HY 1 ; 2 3 3 I: irks his heart he cannot be reveng'd. Shakeſp. Poll-cats and weeſels do a great deal of injury to 
3. It has of ſometimes before the cauc of | j RKSOME., adj. from irk. | Weariſome ; warrens ; the way of taking them is in hutches, and 
oy. tedious; troubleſome; toilſome; tire- | 7797 traps. 0 - Mortimer. 
Round our death-bed ev'ry friend ſhould run, ſome; unpleaſing. 2. Reſembling iron in colour. 
And j-yous of our conqueſt cary won; | | I know ſhe is an irk/ome brawling ſcold. Shateſp. | . A piece of ſtone of a dark iro grey colour, but 
While the malicious world with envious wars: Se chat en en in ſome parts of a ferruginous colour. Woodward, 
Should grudge our happy end, 2nd 11. it theirs, Thy company, which erſt was ir4ſome to BY Some of them are of an iro red, and very bright. 

; Dryden. | 1 will endure. Shak. As youlite it. Woedward os Fajits. 


Ie EAA NRHA. 2. . [An Indian plant. | Where he may likelieft find 3. Harſh; ſevere; . rigid; miſerable ; ca- 


Ibec ꝛcuanba is a ſmall irregularly contorted root, Truce to his reitle!s thoughts, and entertain lamitous: as, the 7 age for an age of 
7 1 i 7 Still his great chief r. Hon. ardſk 1 ick 
rough, denſe, and firm. One fort is of a duſky grey iſh The irz/2me hours till his great chief return. Milton har6ſkip and wickedneſs. Theſe ideas 


colour on the ſurface, and of a paler grey when For not to ie toil, but to delight 
broken, brought from Peru: the other fort is a He made us, and delight to reaſon join'd. Milton. : 
imailer root, reſembling * former; but it is of „There is nothing ſo me as general diſcouites, lowing examples. 
a deep duſky brown on the outſide, and white | efpecially when they turn chiefly upon words. Three vigorous virgins, waiting Rill behind 
when broken, brought from the Braſils. The grey Adadi/oa's S pectator. Aſſiſt the thione of th” iron ſcepter d king. Craſbarr, - 
ought to be preferred, becauſe the brown 1s apt to Frequent appeals from hence have been very - O ad virgin, that thy power 
operate more roughly. Hill's Mat. Med. | ſeme to that 1 ; We ci Might bid the OLNEY 
. . . 3 ! MFE „ade. cine. Weari- Such notes as wardied to the ſtring, 
IRA SCIBL. E. adj. [irafeibilis, low Lat. iraſ- en 4 Pl rom zi ] Carl C eee | 
cible, Fr.] Partaking of the nature of ! n 2 And made heli grant what love did ſeek, Million. 
anger. . | V'REKSO MENESS. 2. fe [from 7rs/ome.] Te- In all my iron years of wars and dangeis, 
The iraſcible paſſions follow the temper of the diouſneſs; weariſomeneſs. From Liooming youth down to decaying age, 


heart, and the concupiſcible diſtractions on the crafts IRON. 72. J. Zaiaru, Welſh; 1yenn, men, My fame ner knew a ſtain of dichonour. Rowe, 
5 jove cruth the natiens with an u rod, 


of the liver. Brown JE 3 : 
I know more than one inſtance of iraſciòle pattions mages f Os es. = 1 And ev'ry monarch be the ſeourge of Cod. Pope. 
ſubdued by a vegetable diet. Arbuthnot on Alime/:ts. I. meta | COMMON to , parts O 8 4. Indiſſoluble; unbroken. . 

We are here in the country ſurrounded with | world. Though the lighteſt of all metals, Rath Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
bleſſings and pleaſures, without any occaſion of exer- except tin, it is conſiderably the hardeſt ; Dry'd an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 


cifing our irraſcible faculties, | Digby to Pore. and whem pure, naturally mal leable: when zh exhale _ cnet Pay tleep, FR: 
IRE. z. J. Fr. ira, Lat.] Anger; rage;| wrought into fteel, or when in the im- | © a8 yin on ileep oppreſt. Phillipe. 
paſſionate hatred. pure ſtate from its firſt fuſion, it is ſcarce 1 eee i e td 
She lik d not his defire; a 8 malleable. Moſt of the other metals are] And unreſpective boys: none are ſor 0 
Fain would be free, but dreaded parents ire, Sidney. g 6 : ; 2 3 * F | 7 
: 8 brittle, while they are hot; but this is That lock into me with confiderate eyes. - Shakefs, 
If I digg'd up thy forefather's graves, e * Y p- oer. K U ) 2. 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, | moſt malleable as it approaches nearett to 75 I RON. S. g. [from the noun, ] 
3tcould not flake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. Shat. | fuſion. The ſpecifck gravity of iron is |1. Lo ſmooth with an iron. 
5 e Ire, or ee that © long 1771 to water as 7632 is to 1000. It is the 2. To ſhackle with irons. 
erplex'd the Greek an EO - TT onlv known {ubRance that is attracted by IRON IC AL. adj. [zrimigne, Fr. from ing. ] 
The ſentence, from thy head remov'd, may light q 8 p l p 
the loaditone. Iron has greater medi-] Expreſſing one thing and meaning an- 


On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe; 4 6 * a 
Me! me! only juſt object of his ire. Milton. cinal virtues than any of the other metals. other; ſpeak ing by Contraries. 


For this th'avenging pow'r employs his darts, = In this fallacy may be compriſed all ironical 
And empties all his quiver in our hearts; Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of irs, miſtakes, or expreſſions receiving inverted tignifica- | 
Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ire, Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shakefp. 02S. 3 KD brown, 

„Till the fair ſlave be render'd to his fire. Dry n. If he ſmite him with an inſtrument of freu, ſo I take all your ircnica- civilities in a litteral ſenſe, 
IREPUL, adj. [ire and full. Angry; rag 3 that he die, he is a murderer. Numb. xxxv, 16. a, hall expect them to be literally a” wift 
furious | The power of drawing Iren is one of the ideas of a : | . 
. g — . . : ” 0 * , „ / 

The ireful baſtard Orleans, that drew blood loaditone, and to be ſo drawn is a part of that of 17%. IRONICALLY. ; adv. [ from FF enical, | By ; 
F:om thee, my boy, I ſoon encounter d. Shakeſp. Locke. | , the uſe of irony. | 5 

| | | 3 | a Soerates 


may be found more or leſs in all the fol- 


IRR 


Serrates wos pronounced by the oracle of Peſphos 
to be tho 3 man of Greece, which he would turn 
from himſelt {2»/cally, faving, There could be no- 
thing in Rim to verity the oracle, except this, that 
he was not wie, and Knew 1t 3 and others were not 

wile, and knew it not. Saucer. 
The dean, ironioudy grave. 

Still monn'd the fool, ard lach'd the knave. Jess. 

Ido x NON G FR. . /. | irox and weg er.] A 


dealer in iton. 

Vrxoxwoor. 3. / A kind of wood ex- 
tremely hard, and ſo pon. Jerouvs as to 
ſink in water, {t grows m ge. 

Reb ry „ Crx. 

A plant, 

A 7: ii Fs 

I'xoxyY. at, {from mw.] Nade of iron; 

partaking of iron. 
The toree the e under is real, and that of ther 
Ne but imoginary) it is vot rapge it the Frovy Chains 


have more toliditz than the contemplative, 
F 3 
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Tana'biaxcy. I. , {ir French ; 

IxrRaniancy. | EEE Latin. 
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Uluminztioa; inte Vecual 2 light, 
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IRR 


The means of iminediate union of theſe intelligible 
okieas to the vndertandivg, are ſometimes divine 
ard ſupernatural, as by immediate irred\atfor or re- 
velation. Hate. 

IRRA"TIONAL. adj. | irrazizve?ts, Lat. 
1 IF oid of reaſon ; void of underſtanding ; 


wanting the diſcourſfive faculty. * 
Thus began 
Outrage from liteleſs things ; but diſcord firit 
Daughter ot fin, among tht irratterat 
Death introduc'd. Aliten's Paradiſe I . 

He hath cat'n and lives. 

And knows, and ſpeaks, and reafons and Sifcerns ; 
brrarieralull then. .it Paradije Loft 

Abſurd ; contrary to reaſon. 

Sigce the brain is only a part trani{mittent, and 
that humours oft are precipitated to the lungs botore 
they arnve to the brain, no Rind of beneAt Can be 
eneeled from to iraciove] an application, h 


Harvey eee. 

I ihall quietly Amit. not withi 8 lo raren 

a thing as 1 at every dody it ould be deceived '. 585 
IRRATIONA'LITY. x. /. | from frrameval. 


W ant of reaſon. | 
[RRA'TIONALLY. [ from Sal] 

\\ ithout reaſon ; abſurdly. 
[RRECLA'IMABLE. ady. | and veclare 

able, Not to be reclauned ; not to be 


0 hanged | to tho better. 
Fans tor obſtinate, .. Ne. protetied enemies, 
mult expect their ealumaies will continue, 
%% F laber. 
[KR CONCILAB!L v. at;  [irrecenciliabl 4e, Fr. 
:% and N \"6E <4 fade. | 
Not to be recalled to Kk indneſs; 


appeaſed. 
W age eternal war, 
PO OT SINEIIET EINY Kran 4 foe. 
A weak unequal tation wax avimate a 
nent; Q dat when it Sus TQU n ure eth, and 2 


ORD) animonty, it cannot ens without 
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not to be 
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me crins, : 7. ple. 
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heir affection to 
IOTY Dryac x, 


Not to be made confiftent : it has gc 
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ne another, that are not une an 


Me virtwous herſelf, fo the atwars 
ne words and actions 
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Arent, Rr. Foam Ra. 


Sivce the ſenſe I oppole is Sed, xd d hach 
gets „ce adtargitics, I pretume I ned nor 
offer avy thiwg tanther in ſuppert of e one, or in 
guproo! ot de other. R. Tr: 8. 


1 * 
Chis etenia) power Of QrAVitation or attraction is 
TE 1 Ke N 22 the At heit > OWn doctrine Ot & 
1 


Rur. 


Chaos. 1 
All chat can de trans ire from the ars is wholly 
unzccountableg and : , ,der JE dem ot 
eien. Nr . 
IRR ECONCYLABLENESS, . from r Nur 


las.] lmpottibility to be reconciled. 
| web ECONCLLABLY, {from tre- 
aste. ] Ina manner not adwitting recon- 
f iliatiov. 
Han NC1'TLED. @d;. 
Not atoned. 
A eraat dies in 
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Tin and reeonciied. | 
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many rere bed 


IxzEcor 


1. Not to be re 
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regained ; not to be reſtored 
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IRR 


Tarrco'vERABLY. adv. fromirrecorere3.,] 
Beyond recovery repair. 
G dark, dark, dard amid' the blaze of noon ; 
Trreem” rakſy dark, total ecliple, 
Without al! hope ot day, Milton's Agenifer, 
The credit ot the e whos 8 TOES Ty log 
by the la breach with the bankers. Teese. 
INN rD v' eib. adj. { is and cit. 
Not to be brought or reduced. l 
Thete obtcrvations | Con to argue the corpuſcles of 
ir to de irve CER ie into water. Bye, 
IrRFrxAGABItitY, . % [from irroriog. 
adb{e,) Strength of argument not to be 


ret uted. 
[+ yr p gal 2. 
r. Not to 


IRREFRA\GARIT.F. 
{ch ool Latin ; ir de," 
be confuted ; ſuperior to argumental op- 
P+ fition. 

Strong and irrefrage the evidences ef Chr,3;. 
anity mult be: they who retiſted them wo. 1 ret 
every th ing. Atrer Sa # & AY . 

The day get. of introd: eing une xperleno ed mon was 
urged as au 7777 aged reaton tor working by tow 
degrees. Ne. 2. 

ISREFRAGABLY. edt, from απν e. 

© 4 

With force above e wee 

That they denied a ſuture ſtate is exiden: fron 

St. Paul's reatonings, which are of no torce dut due 

on that ſuppoſition, as Ongen largely and eg 

A proves. rin exe 

IRF rV'rastr. ade. [irrefarabitie, Latin. 

Not to be overthrow i by argument. 

IRREGULAR, %. [iregalier, Ft. irg 
dern, Latin.) : 
Devi iating from rule, cuſtom, or Nature, 

he am wus youth 

(rain gd of Venus his detire, 

Howe'er i regadar his Rie. 805 5 
Immethodical; not conſined to any e 
tain rule or order. 

This motion ſeems excentrique and: 
not vc !] to de remited or quieted, 
Roguiar 
Then mom, when mom 


24 * 
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Kin; 
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6 84 * "yy 
Irvegacar they ſeem. 
; * 


1 + he rum bers of F wdangee > * wil ma 75 2 - 
2 . ans zomeumes ic DN h at 3 and uncon g. * JV = . 
3. Nat being according to bs laws ot wie- 
tue. A oft word tor VEINS. 
IxxtEGULARITY. . / {irregailarits, Fr. 
from riegader, ] 
„Deviation from rule, 
l. Neale of method and order, 
This regale WA ot its unruly and tumu' toe. 
might afford a bert inning unto the cornon 


Won % » 


SS *% >» 
WM * — " 
O 1 dn . 4 * 


As thete vaſt 3 0 mountains are throw! tc · 
ther with to muc gal and confution, cy 
form a great variety * "hollow dortoms.ũ 7s 

3. Inordinate practice; vice. 

Religion is ſome what lets in danger of comte. 
white the finner ack: nowledges the oblig ations of &s 
duty, and is athamed of his 3 8 

IX r IAK. att, [from re. 
Without obſervation of rule or od. 
P hactor, 
By the wild courtes of his fancy drawn, 
From EFait wo Wet ir»; 2 * "iy hud'd, 
Fir d tet on tire huntelf, and then the word. Dust. 

Your's 4s a tout #2 regaiarty gteat, 

Wh.ch ARUDE tempet, yet abounds with bea:. 


ꝛ0 thofe whote e 
> TIVES WHAT 2 NA 


It may give ſome ligdt 
their little oves makes them 4 
© contult x 4 hes iT OW? de 1 ONs 
Ch. Aren, rather than to rely pos. old cuſtom. . 
To IR REGU LATE.» fron x 

> FREY * L 
4a, Lat.] To make irregular; to 
arder. 
Its Sactuatiors are but motion 
uuns, theives, and &ety integace 
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Ian NLATIVr. ad}, [in and wlativar, Lat.] 
Having no reference to any thing; ſingle; 
_ unconnected, 

Separated by the wice of Gal, things in their 
ſpecies came out in uncommunicated varieties, and 
i-r ofative ſeminalides. Broxen's Falger Err: urs. 

InR&L1'GION. . / [ireligion, Fr. in and 
religiaz, ] Contempt of religion; impiety. 

e weapons with which 1 combat irreligion are 

already confecrated. des. 

We behold every inttance of prophaneneſs and ire 
religion, not only committed, but defended and 
gloried in. geri 

IxREL1'GIOUS. ad}, [( irreligienx, Fr. i and 
religions. ] > 
1. Contemning religion ; impious. 

The iſſue of an irre/igioxs Noor, 

Whoever fees theſe irre/igioxs men, 
With burthen of a ficknets weak and faint, 

But hears them talking of religion then, 

And vowing of their ſouls to ev'ry faint, Davies. 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion of 

che impious and irve/igioxs. | Sourd. 
2. Contrary to religion. 

Wherein that Scripture tandech not the church 
of God in any ſtead, or ſerveth nothing at all to 
dire, dut may de let pals as needleſs to be conſulted 
with, we judge it profane, impious, and irrei/igiozs 
to think. Houker, 

Might not the ones do»meiticks be obliged to 
avoid wearing, and frro/igiexs profane 9 | 

Fut. 
Ixx erin GiousLY. and. [from irrelivious.] 
With impiety ; with irreligion. 
Ixks'MEABLE. adj. {irremeadilis, Latin. ] 
Admitting no return. | 

The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 

Pats'd on, and took th* irremendle wave. Dryden, 
InxEMEDIABLE. edj. | irrexediable, Fr. in 
and rrmediabic.] Admitting no cure; not 


to be remedied. 

They content themſe!ves with that which was the 
g. eme error of tormer times, or the neceflity 
of the preſent hath catt upon them. Hooker, 

A fteady hand, in military affairs, is more te- 
quilite than in peace, becaule an error committed 
in war may prove /rremediadie, Ber. 

Whatever he contults you about, unleſs it lead 
to ſome fatal and rr ale milchiet, be ſure you 
adviſe only as a fnend. Locke. 

Inxxxe'DIABLY. 44. [from irremediable.] 
Without cure. 

Ic happeas to us irremediab/y and inevitad!y, that 
ve may perceive theſe accidents are not the fruits ot 
our labour, but gifts of God. Tay/or's Hortby Comm. 

IxxEan'S81BLE. df. [ir and mitte, Lat. 
irremy/;ble, French. ] Not to be pardoned 

InxsMI'SSIBLENESS. 2. /. from irre- 
be.] The quality of being not to be par- 
doned. | 

Thence ariſes the —_—_— and irrem{fibiexcſs 
of the lin, Jamm ud on Fundamentals. 

I8RENMO'VABLE. ad}. (ix and remove. ] Not 
to be moved; not to be changed. 
lle is irremovadee, 
Re ſolꝰ d tor flight. Shatejpeare's Winter's Tale. 
IR > No'w NED, adi. E and exon. | * ond 
ot honour, We now ſay, zuremetbned. 
For all he did was to deceive good knizhts, 
And draw them trom purſuit of praiſe and tame 
To fivggith lloth and featuai delights, 
And end their days with frrexowned ihame. 
Fairy Queen. 
Irrz'rARABLE. ad;. [irrepærabilis, Latin; 
irrearable, French.] Not to be recover- 
ed; not to be repaiced. | 

[rreparadt is the loſs, and Patience ſays it is not 
paſt her cure. S. Tempeſt. 

Toil'd with lofs irreparable. Miitor. 

It is an irreparable injuſtice we are guilty of, 
when we are prezudiced by the looks of thoſe whom 
ve do not know. \ - Addifon. 

V OL, ; 


Stated. 


IRREPREHNE'NSIBLE, 


IRxtpRO'ACHABLY. adv. | from irrproach- 


IAXEsISTIBETE. adj. [irre/iftible, Fr. in and 


IRR 
The ftory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that 


piety and innocence cannot miſs of the divine pro- 
tection, and that the ouly loſs irreparable is that of 


our probity. Garth, 
IX Nr PARABLY. adv. | from irreparable.] 
Without recovery; without amends, 
Such adventuies befall artitts irreparab'y. Boyle, 
The cutting off that time, induttry and gitts, 
whereby the would be nourithed, were 4rreparud'y 
injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 


IRRfPLEVIABLE. adj. [iz and ey. ] 


Not to be redeemed. A law term. 
| adj, | irreprehen/ible, 
Fr. irrepreberfibilis, Latin.) Exempt from 
blame. 
IRxvPREHENSIBLY. ad. [from irreprehber- 
/+b/e. | Without blame. 
[R&EPRESENTABLE, adj. | in and ent.] 
Not to be figured by any repreſentation. 
God's irrepre/entable nature doth hold againit 
making images of God. Stilling fleets 
IRREPROACHABLE. cd,. | iz and reproach- 
able.] Free from blame; free from re- 
proach. 
He as a ſerious fincere Chriſtian, of an innocent, 
irreproachadic, nay, exemplary lite. Atterbury, 
Their prayer may be, that they may raife up 
and breed as irreprozchable a young 1 as their 
parents have done. Pope. 


ablc.] Without blame; without reproach. 
IX rrRO“VY ABL. adj. [ir and rproveable.] 
Not to be blamed ; irreproachable. 
IRxeStSTIBILITY. x. / from irre/iftible.] 
Power or force above oppoſition. 
The doQtrine of irre/#fibility of grace, if it be 


acknowledged, there is nothing to be athxt to gra- 
titude. Hammond, 


re/tible.] Superiour to oppoſition. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehention of the 
Deity, indued with #rre4ſi/e power to hurt; and 
is ot all atteQions, anger exc-pted, the unapteſt to 


admit conference with reaſon. Hooker. 
In mighty quadrate join'd 
Of union irre/iftibie, Milton. 


Fear of God is inward acknowledgment ot an 
holy juſt Being, armed with almighty and ir, 
wer. T iUlotfor, 
There can be no difference in the ſubjects, where 
the application is almighty and 77 ,., as in 
creation. Rogers. 
Ixrs$1'STIBLY. adv. [from irre/ible.] In 
a manner not to be oppoſed. 
God irre (ways all manner of events on 
earth. Dryden. 
Fond of pleafing and endearing curſelves to thoſe 
we citeem, we are ie led into the ſame ineli- 
nations and avertioas with them. Regers. 
IxxE$1'STLESS. adj. [A barbarous ungram- 
matical conjunction of two negatives, ] 
Irreſiſtible; reſiſtleſs. 
Thote radiant eyes, whoſe irre leſ flame 
Strikes Envy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame, 
They can to gazing multitudes give law, | 
Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. Glanville. 


IxRESolUuBLE. @d7. 5 and reſolubilis, | 
Latin.] Not to be broken ; not to be 
diſſolved. 


Ia factitious fal ammoniac the common and 
utindus ſalts are fo well mingled, that both in the 
open fire and in fubliming vellels they rife together 
as one ſalt, which ſeems in ſuch vellels irre/e/uble 
dy tire atone. Po Boyle. 

IaRESOLVUBLTIN ESS. x. . { from irre/oluble. }] 
Reſiſtance to ſeparation of the parts, 

Quercetanus has tis contettion ot the irreſeiuble- 

refs of diamonds. | Beyle. 
IRR E SO“LYFHDIU Y. adv, [in and reſelved. 
Wichodt ſettled determination. 


IRR 
| Divers of my friends have thought it ſtrange te 
hear me ſpeak fo irreſolvedly concerning thoſe 
things, which ſome take to be the elements, and 
others the principles of all mixed bodies. Boyle. 
Ila soLH Urs. adj. [irrefoln, Fr. in and 


determined. 
Were he evil us'd, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an i ue purpole. Spatejp. Horry VIU, 
Him, atter long debate, trreſolute | 
Of thoughts revolv'd his final ſentence choſe 
Fit veilel, tittelt imp of traud, in whom 
To enter, Milton“ Paradiſe I. 
To make refletions upon what is patt, is the 
part of ingenious but irr/o/ute men. Tempo, 
So Myrtha's mind, impell'd on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide ; 
Irrefolute on which the thould rely, | 
At laſt untix'd in all, is only fix'd to die. Dryden. 
Ixxt'S01.UTELY. adv. [from irreſolute.] 
Without firmneſs of mind; without de- 
termined purpoſe. | 
IrrtSOLUTION. . / ſirreſolution, Fr. it: 
and re/cl{ution.] Want of firmneſs of mind. 
It hath moiſt force upon things that have the 
lighteit motion, and therefore upon the ſpirits of 
men, and in them upon fuch allections as move 
lighteſt ; as upon men in tear, or men in irreſo/utior. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Irreſolutios on the ſchemcs of life, which otfet 
themlelves to our choice, and inconſtaney in pur- 
luing them, are the greateſt cauſes of all our un. 
happineſs. Addiſon. 
IRxrSPe'CTIVE. adj. [in and reſpecbi re.] 
Having no regard to any circumttances. 
Thus did the Jew, by perſuading himſelf of his 
particular irreſpective election, think it fate to tua 
into all fins! _ | Ham, 
According to this doctrine, it muſt be reſolved 
wholly into the ablolute irre/perive will of God. 
Rogers. 
InzrsSPe'CTIVELY. adv. [from irreſpective. ] 


Without regard to circumſtances, 
He is convinced, that all the promiſes belong to 
him abſolutely and irreſpeFively. Hammond. 
IxRxETRIEVABLE. adj. [i and retrie ve.] 
Not to be repaired ; irrecoverable; ir- 
reparable. 
IRRETRIE'VABLY. adv. [from irretrievable,] 
Irreparably ; irrecoverably. 
It would not defray the charge of the extraction, 
and therefore muit have been all irretrievadly loſt, 


and uſeleſs to mankind, was it not by this means 
collected. HWoudward, 


irreverence, Fr. in and reverence. ] 
1. Want of reverence ; want of veneration 
want of reſpect. 

Having ſeen our ſcandalous irreverence towards 
God's worthip in general, 'tis ealy to make applica- 
tion to the ſeveral parts of it. Decay of Piety. 

They were a fort of attributes, with which it was 
a matter of religion to ſalute them on all occaſions, 
and which it was an irreverence to omit, . Pope, 

2, State of being diſregarded. 


The concurrence of the houſe of peers in that fury 
can be imputed to no one thing more than to the 


had been always looked upon there as the oracles of 
the law. Clareadan. 

INN EVER TEN T. adj. [irrevereut, Fr. ix and 
reverexut.] Not paying doe homage or 
reverence; not expreſſing or concetving 
due veneration or reſpect. 

As or fear excludeth not that boldnefs which be- 
cometh ſaints, ſo, if our familiarity with God do 
not ſavour of fear, it draweth too near that 
reverent confidence wherewith true humility can 
never ſtand. : _* Hookers 

Knowledge men ſought for, and covered it from 


the 


| the vulgar fozt as jewels of ineſti mable price, feari:: 
s T 


reſolzie. ] Not conſtant in purpoſe; not 
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IRR EV ERENCE. . / [irreverentia, Latin. 


*irreverence and ſcorn the judges were juſtly in, who ' 
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IRR 


the irreverent conſtruction of the ignorant and ir- 
religious, | Raleigh. 


5 Witneſs the irreverent ſon | 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, - 
Servant of ſervants, on his vicious race. Milton. 

Swearing, and the irreverent uſing the name of 

- God in common diſcourſe, is another abuſe of the 

tongue. Lay. 

It an 7rreverent expreſſion of thought too wanton 

are crept into my verſes, through my inadyertency, 

let their authors be anſwerable for them. Dryden. 

IRRE VERENTLY. adv. [from irreverent | 
Without due reſpec or veneration. 

*Tis but an ill effay of reverence and godly fear 

to uſe the goſpel irreverently. Gov. of the Tongue. 

IXREVEIRSIBL E. adj. in and reverſe.) Not 


to be recalled; not to be changed. 

The fins of his chamber and his cloſet ſhall be 
produced before men and angels, and aa eternal 
trrever/ible ſentence be pronounced. Rogers. 

InrtveE RSIBLY. adv. [from irreverſible] 
Without change. | 

The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily con- 
fined to the doctrines of faith, hath occaſioned that 
great ſcandal in the church, at which ſo many 
myriads of ſolifidians have ſtumbled, and fallen 
irrevegſib ly, by conceiving heaven a reward of true 
opinions, Hammond on Fundamentals. 

IrRe'voCaBLE. adj. [irrevocabilis, Latin; 
zrrevacable, French, ] Not to be recalled ; 
not to be brought back ; not to be re- 
verſed, 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Firm and irrevscad/e is my doom, 
Which I have paſt upon her. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

That which is paſt is gone and irrevocable, there- 

fore they do but trifie, that labour in paſt matters. 
| Bacon's Effays. 
The ſecond, both for piety renown'd, 
And puiſſant deeds, a promiſe ſhall receive 
Irrevocable, that his regal throne 
For ever ſhall endure. Milton's Paradiſe Legt. 
By her irrevocable fate, 
War thall the country waſte, and change the ſtate. 
Dryden. 

The other victor flame a moment food, 

Then fell, and lifeleſs left th? extinguiti'd wood; 

For ever loſt, th* irrevecadle light 

Forſook the black*ning coals, and ſunk to night. 
Dryden, 


4 


Each ſacred accent bears eternal weight, 
And each irrevecad/e word is fate. Pope. 
IXREVOCABLY. adi, | from irrevocable, ] 

Without recal, 

If air were kept out four or five minutes, the fire 

would be 7rrevocadly extinguiſhed, Boyle, 
To IRRIGATE. v. a. [irrigo, Latin. ] 
To wet; to moiſten ; to water“ 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts 
of the body, doth contizuzlly irrigate, nouriſh, kecp 
hot, and ſupple all the members. Ray on the Creation. 

They keep a bu'ky charger near their lips, 

With which, in often interrupted ſleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry 1urr'd tongues. A. Phillips, 
IxriGa'TION. 2. / [from irrigate.} The 

act of watering or moiſtening. 

Help of ground is by watering and 7rrigation. 

EN Bacon. 
Ixaiocuoves. adj. | from irrigate. ] 
1. Watery; watered. 
The flow*ry lap 
Of ſome 7rriguous valley ſpreads her ſtore. Milton. 
2. Dewy; moiſt, Phillips ſeems to have 


miſtaken the Latin phraſe rrriguus ſapor. 
Raſh Elepenor 

Pry'd an immeaſurabie bowl, and thought 

erhalt his ſurfeit by 7rrviguorns fleep 

Imprudent | him death's iron {eep oppreſt. 

| Philips. 


Toon Tt  : 
Irnrr'sr0Nn. 2. . [irrifio, Lat. irriſon, Fr. 
The act of laughing at another. 


Ham, by his indiſcreet and unnatural irriſton, 


and expoſing of his father, incurs his curſe. 
; Mecdward. 


To IRRITATE. v. a. [irrito, Latin; irriter, 
French. ] 
1. To provoke; to teaze; to exaſperate. 
The earl, ſpeaking to the freeholders in imperious 
language, did not irritate the people. : Bacon, 
Laud's power at court could not qualify him to 
go through with that difficult reformation, whillt 
he had a ſuperior in the church, who, having the 
reins in his hand, could flacken them, and was 
thought to be the more remiſs to irritate his cho- 
lerick diſpoſition. : Clarendon. 
2. To fret; to put into motion or diſorder 
by any irregular or unaccuſtomed con- 


tract; to ſtimulate; to vellicate, 
Cold maketh the ſpirits vigorous, and 7rritaterh 
them, | | Bacon, 
3. To heighten ; to agitate; to enforce. 
Air, it very cold, #rritatecrh the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in 
froity weather. Bacon. 
When they are collected, the heat becometh more 
violent and 7rri7ate, and thereby expelleth ſweat. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Rous'd 
By daſh of clouds, or irritating war 
O fighting winds, while ali is calm below, 
They turious ſpring. Thomſon's Summer. 
IxRITA“TTION. 2. /. [irritatio, Latin; irri- 
tation, French; from irritate. | 
1. Provocation; exaſperation. 
2. Stimulation; vellication. 5 
Violent affections and 7rrirations of the nerves, 
in any part of the body, is cauſed by ſomething. 
acri monious. Afrbulbnot. 
IRRU“PTION. z. . [ irruption, Fr. irruplio, 
Lat.] 
1. The act of any thing forcing an entrance. 
I refrain, too ſuddenly, 
To utter what will come at laſt too ſoon 
Leſt evil tidings, with too rude irruption, 
Hittting:hy aged ear, ſhould pierce too deep. Milton. 
There are frequent inundations made in maritime 
countries by the irruptiou of the ſea. Burnet. 
A fell and ſudden 7rr:pion of thick melancho- 
lick blood into the heart puts a {top to its pulſation. 
Harvey. 
2, Inroad; burſt of invaders into any place. 
Notwithitanding the irr:pizrs of the barbarous 
nations, one can ſcarce imagine how ſo plentitui a 
ſoil ſhould become ſo miſerably unpeopled. Addi/cr. 
Is. [ir, Saxon, See To Bz.] | 
1. The third perſon ſingular of To be: I 
am, thou art, he 17. | 
He that is of God, heareth God's words. | 
John, vill. 47. 
Pe not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil; 
neither /s it in them to do good. Fer. x. 5. 
My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my ſingle tate of man, that function 
I; ſmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing 7s, 
But what is not. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. It is ſometimes expreſſed by 's. 


There's ſome among you have beheld me fighting. 
Shakeſp. 


Iscnra'piCk. ad;. Li, Erxia0 =; 
iſchiadigue, Fr.] In anatomy, an epithet 
to the crural vein; 1n pathology, the 
i/chiadick paſſion is the gout in the hip, or 
the ſciatica, Ol 

I'CHURY. 2. J. [eg, ic and Spor, 
urine; j/churie, French; i/churia, Latin. 
A ſtoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or other cauſe, | 

IscHuRE'TICK. 7. /. [7churetigue, French; 
from iſchury.] Such medicines as force 
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Is H. [ire, Saxon, ] LD | 

1. A termination added to an adjective to 

expreſs diminution, a ſmall degree, or 

Incipient ſtate of any quality: as, ugs, 

tending to blue; brightih, ſomewhat 
bright. 

2, It is likewiſe ſometimes the termination 

of a gentile or poſſeſſive adjective: as, 

Srbediſb, Daniſh; the Daniſb territories, or 

territories of the Danes. 

3. It likewiſe notes participation of the 
qualities of the ſubſtantive to which it is 
added: as, ol, fooliſo; man, maniſb; rogue, 

roguiſh, So 

ISIC LE. 2. . [More properly zcicle, from 
ice ; but ice ſhould rather be written %; 
1, Saxon. ] A pendent ſhoot of ice, 
Do you know this lady ? 

The moon of Rome; chaſte as the le 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow 
Hanging on Dian's temple. Shaſte p. 

The troſts and ſnows her tender body ſpare; - * 
Thoſe are not limbs for i/icles to tear. Dirden. 

IsIiNCLA“ss. . /. [from ice, or zſe, and g; 
ichthyocolla, Latin. ] 

[Jinglaſs is a tough, firm, and light ſubſtance, of 
a whitith colour, and in ſome degree tranſparent, 
much reſembling glue. The fiſh from which Au- 
glaſs is prepared, is one of the cartilaginous kind: 
it grows to eighteen and tweenty feet in length, and 
greatly reſembles the ſturgeon. It is frequent in 
the Danube, the Boriſthenes, the Volga, and the 
larger rivers of Europe. From. the inteſtines of this 
filth the glas is prepared by boiling. Hill. 

The cure of putrefaction requires an incraſſating 
diet, as all viſcid broths, hartſhorn, ivory, and 


i/anglaſs. Hoher. 
Some make it clear by reiterated fermentations, 
and others by additions, as 4ig/afs. Mortimer, 


JSsIN GLASS Stone, u. ſo A foſſil which is 
one of the pureſt and ſimpleſt of the na- 
tural bodies. The maſſes are of a 
browniſh or reddiſh colour; but when 
the plates are ſeparated, they are per- 
fectly colourleſs, and more bright and pel- 
lucid than the fineſt glaſs. It is found 
in Muſcovy, Perſia, the iſland of Cyprus, 
in the Alps and Apennines, and the 
mountains of Germany. Hill's Mat. Med. 

ISLAND. . /. [inſula, Latin; ola, Ital. 
ealand, Erſe. It is pronounced sand. 
A tract of land ſurrounded by water. 

He will carry this and home in his pocket, and 
give it his ſon for an apple. And ſowing the 


kernels of it in the ſea, bring forth more i/ards. 
Shakeſpeare's Temp. 


Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 

An land ſhades it from the folling ſea, 
And forms a port. a Dryden, 
Land of bliſs! amid? the ſubject ſeas. T 
VsLANDER. 2. / [from and. Pronounce 
ilander.] An inhabitant of a country ſur- 


rounded by water. 

We, as all anders, are lunares, or the 
men. 5 

Your dinner, and the generous anders 
By you invited, do attend your preſence, Shake// 

There are many bitter ſayings againſt ,“ 
in general, repreſenting them as tierce, treacherous, 
and unhoſpitable : thoſe who live on the continent 
have ſuch trequent intercourſe with men of different 
religions and languages, that they become more kind 
than thoſe who are the inhabitants of an iiland. | 

Addijon's Frecheuden. 

A race of rugged mariners are theſe, 
Unpolith'd men, and boiſt*rous as their ſeas; 
The native i//argers alone their care, 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope, 


IsLE. 2. / [ie, French; inſula, Latin. 
Pronounce %.] 


moon's 
Camd. 


| when ſuppreſſed. 


1. An 


} 


s 
. | 8 
1. An iſland; a country ſurrounded by 
water. | 

The inſtalment of this noble duke 

In the ſeat royal of this famous e. 
I he dreadful fight 

Betwixt a nation and two whales I write : 

| Seas ſtain'd with gore I ſing, advent'rous toil, j 

And how theſe monſters did diſarm an e. Waller. |, 

2, [Written, I think, corruptly for. aile, 

rom aile, Fr. from ae, Latin, the aile 

being probably at firſt only a wing or fide 

walk. It may come likewiſe from e/lze, 

French, a walk.] A long walk in a 
church, or publick building. 

O'er the twilight groves and dulky caves, 

Long ſoinding es and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy fits, . 5 ope. 
Iso ERIMETTRICAL. 2. /. [iO, rig, and 
ir ger.] In geometry, are ſuch figures 
as have equal perimeters or circumferences, 
of which the cireſe is the greateſt, Harris. 
Ts0'sCELES, 1. J. [iſoſcele, Fr. or equian- 
ular triangle.] That which hath only 
two ſides equal, Harris, 
I'SSUE. z. J. [i ue, French. ] 
1. The act of paſſing out. 
2. Exit; egreſs; or paſſage out. 
Unto che Lord belong the 5 from death. _ 
Pſalms. 

Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable 
whilſt in motion, as the only means to find an 
ue out of this difficulty. Digby on Bodies. 

We might have eaſily prevented thoſe great re- 
turns of money to France; and if it be true the 
French are fo impoveriſhed, in what condition mutt 
they have been, if that ue of wealth had been 
{topped ? Swift, 

3. Event; conſequence. 
Spirits are not tinely touch'd, 
But to fine i//ues. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
| If I were ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the ¶ ue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 
- Againſt the non-performance, 'twas a fear 
Which oft inſects the wiſeſt. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

But let the ¶ ue correſpondent prove 
To good beginnings of each enterprize. Fairfax. 

If things were caſt upon this i//ze, that God 
ſhould never prevent fin *till man deſerved it, the 
beſt would fin, and fin for ever. South. 

The wittieſt ſayings and ſentences! will be found 
the i//zes of chance, and nothing elſe but ſo many 
lucky hits of a roving fancy. Scutb. 

Our preſent condition is better for us in the I ue, 

than that uninterrupted health and ſecurity that the 
Atheift deſires. Bentley, 
4. Termination; concluſion. 

He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pretence 
of having him publickly executed after theſe wars, 
of which they hope for a ſoon and proſperous i ſue. 

Sidney. 

What ue of my love remains for me! 

How wild a paſſion works within my breaſt ! 
With what prodigious flames am I poſſeſt! Dryden. 

Homer, at a loſs to bring difficult matters to an 
ue, lays his hero aſleep, and this ſolves the difficulty. 


Brome. 


S hakeſpeare. 


5. Sequel deduced from premiſes, 
Jam to pray you not to ſtrain my ſpeech 
To groſſer ;/Jues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
6. A fontanel; a vent made in a muſcle for 
the diſcharge of humours. 
This tumour in his left arm was cauſed by ſtrict 
binding of his e. 
7. Evacuation. ' | 
A woman was diſeaſed with an ue of blood. 
Mat. ix. 20. 
8. Progeny; offspring. 
, O nation miſerable ! 
Since that the trueſt ue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurſt. 


Wiſeman. þ 
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Mount Amara, though this by ſome ſuppos'd 
True Paradiſe, under the Æthiop line 
By Nilus' head. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
This old peaceful prince, as Heav'n decreed, 
Was bleſs'd with no male I ue to ſucceed. 
| | Dryden's An. 
The frequent productions of monſters, in all the 
| ſpecies of animals, and ſtrange Juen of human 
birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſſible to 
conſiſt with this hypotheſis. N 
Locke. 


9. [In law.] ue hath divers applications 
in the common law : ſometimes uſed for 
the children begotten between a man 

and his wife; ſometimes for profits grow- 
ing from an amercement, tine, or ex- 
pences of ſuit; ſometimes for profits of 
lands or tenements ; ſometimes for that 
point of matter depending in ſuit, where- 
upon the parties join and put their cauſe 
to the trial of the jury. Me is either 
general or ſpecial: general ue ſeemeth 
to be that whereby it is referred to the 
jury to bring in their verdict, whether the 
defendant have done any ſuch thing as 
the plaintiff layeth to his charge. Ihe 
ſpecial ue then muſt be that, where ſpe- 
cial matter being alleged by the defendant 
for his defence, both the parties join 
thereupon, and ſo grow rather to a de- 
murrer, if it be gu«/tio juris, or to trial by 
the jury, if it be gueſtio facti. Coabel. 

To IssuE. v. 2. from the noun; er, 

French; z/cire, Italian.] 
1. To come out; to paſs out of any place. 
Waters i//ucd out from under the threſhold of the 
houſe. Ezek. 
From the utmoſt end of the head branches there 
iſueth out a gummy juice. Ralcigh's Hiſtory. 
Waters iu d from a cave. Milton. 
Ere Pallas 7/z'd from the thunderer's head, 
Dulneſs o'er all poſſeſs'd her ancient right, Pope. 
2. To make an erruption ; to break out. 
Three of maſter Ford's brothers watch the door 
with piſtols, that none thould ue out, otherwiſe you 
might ſlip away. Shakeſp. 
See that none hence I ue forth a ſpy. Milton, 
Haſte, arm your Ardeans, ue to the plain; 
Wich faith to friend, aſſault the Trojan train. 
| ; Dryden, 
At length there , from the grove behind, 

A fair aſſembly of the female kind. Dryden. 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms; 

Straight ue through the ſides aſſembling ſwarms. 


Di den. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 
And furl their fails, and ue on the land. 
ö Pope's Oda ey. 


3. To proceed as an offspring. 
Oft thy ſons that ſhall ue from thee, which 
thou ſhalt beget, ſhall they take away. | 
| 2 Kings, xx. 18. 
4. To be produced by any fund. 
Theſe altarages i//zed out of the offerings made 
to the altar, and were payable to the prieſthood. 
„ le Parergon. 
5. To run out in lines. 
Pipes made with a belly towards the lower end, 
and then M uing into a ilraiglit concave again, Hac un. 
Ta Iss U E. v. 3. 
1. To ſend out; to ſend forth. 
A weak degree of heat is not able either to digeſt 
the parts or to ¶ ue the ſpirits. 


The commiſſioners ſhould ue money out to no 
other uſe, „Ten. 
2. To ſend out judicially or authorĩtatively. 
This is the more frequent ſenſe. It is 


commonl followed by a particle, cut or 


Nor where Abaſſin kings their ue guard, | 


Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | 
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or if the king ſent a proclamation for their repair 
to their houſes, ſome noblemen publiſhed a pro- 
teſtation. Bs a 1a 
Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 
A manſion proper for a mourning god : 
Here he gives audience, i//ing out decrees 
To rivers, his dependent deities. 
In vain the maſter ///ues out commands, 
In vain the trembling {ailors ply their hands; 
The tempeſt unforeſeen prevents their care. Dryden, 
They conftantly wait in court to make a due return 
of what they have done, and to receive ſuch other 
commands as the judge ſhall ue forth, 
life's Parergon, 
I'ssVELEss. adj. [from Me.] Having 
no offspring; wanting deſcendants. 
Carew, by virtue of this entail, ſucceeded to Hugh's 
portion, as dying i//ucleſs. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwal!. 
I have done fin; 
For which the Heav'ns, taking angry note, 
Have left me H releſi. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
USTHMUS. 2. /. zſibmus, Latin. ] A neck 
of land joining the peninſula to the ccn- 
tinent. 

There is a caſtie ſtrongly ſeated on a high rock, 
which joineth by an zſebmus to the land, and is im- 
pregnably fortified. | Sandys's Travels, 

The Aſſyrian empire ftretcheth northward to that 
iſthmus between the Euxine and the Caſpian ſeas. 

: Brere cuood on Languages. 

O life, thou nothing's younger brother! 

Thou weak built ,, that doit proudly riſe 

Up betwixt two eternities, 

Yet can'ſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain ; 

But broken and o'erwhelm'd the ocean meets again. 
Cowley, 

Our church of England ſtands as Corinth between 

two ſeas, and there are ſome buſy in cutting the 
 #/thmus, to let in both at once upon it. Stilling fleets 
Cleomenes thinking it more adviſable to fortify, 

not the u, but the mountains, put his deſign 


Di den. 


in execution. Creech. 
Plac'd on this //75»ws of a middle ſtate, 
A being darkly wite, and rudely great. Pape. 
IT. pronoun. hic, Saxon.] 
1. The neutral demonſtrative. Uſed in 


ſpeaking of things. For i, our anceſtors 
uſed he, as the neutral pronoun ; and for 
its they uſed his. "Thus in the Acci. lence, 
a noun adjefive is that awhich cannot fland 
by himſelf, bt requireth another word to be 
joined with him ts {heavy his fenification, 
Nothing can give that to another which 77 hath 
not itſelf. Brambull againjt Hzbbes. 
Will our great anger learn to ſtoop ſo low ? - » 
I know it cannot. * Cowley. 
Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 
Thou who maſter art of 27. Cowley. 
His ſon, iz may be, dreads no harm 
But kindly waits his father's coming home. Flatmam. 


The rage of love. Dryden. 
How can I ſpeak ? or how, fir, can you hear? 
Imagine that which you would moſt deplore, 
Aud that which I would ſpeak, is it or more. 
| Dryden. 
A mind fo furniſhed, what reaſon has it to acquieſce 
in iti concluſions? * . Locle. 
The glory which encompaſſed them covered the 
Place, and darted 1s frays with fo much ſtrength, 
that the hole fabrick began to melt. Add. 
It we find a greater good in the preſent conſtitu- 
tion, than would have accrued either from the 
total privation of 7z, or from other frames and firuce 
tures, we may then reaſonably conclude, that the 
preſent conſtitution proceeded from an intelligent 
aud good being, that formed it that particular way 
out of choice. : enticy. 
2. It is uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a 
perion or affair. 
How is it with our general? 
— Een ſo . 
As with a man by his own alms impoiſen's, 


forth, 


Shakeſp, Macbeth, 


And with his charity lain. und. Cor hint. 


2 It 


If the council ied aut any order againſt them, . 


Clarendon, 


The time will come, it wilt, when you ſhall Know 
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IRR 


the irreverent conſtruction of the ignorant and ir- 
religious. Raleigh. 
| Witneſs the irreverent ſon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, 
Servant of ſervants, on his vicious race. Milton. 
Swearing, and the irreverent uſing the name of 
God in common diſcourſe, is another abuſe of the 
tongue. Ray. 
It an 7rreverent expreſſion of thought too wanton 
are crept into my verles, through my inadvertency, 
let their authors be anſwerable for them. Aryden. 
IRR VERENTLY. adv. [from irreverent | 


Without due reſpect or veneration. 
*Tis but an ill effay of reverence and godly fear 


to uſe the goſpel irreverently. Gov. of the Tongue. 


IRrEvVERSIBLE. ad}. in and reverſe. | Not 


to be recalled; not to be changed. | 
The fins of his chamber and his cloſet ſhall be 
produced before men and angels, and an eternal 
irreve;/ible ſentence be pronounced. Rogers. 
IXEEVIIRSIBLT. adv. [from irreverfible.] 

Without change. 

The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily con- 
fined to the doctrines of faith, hath occaſioned that 
great ſcandal in the church, at which fo many 
myriads of ſolifidians have ſtumbled, and fallen 
trrever/ibly, by conceiving heaven a reward of true 
opinions, Hammond on Fundamentals. 

IRR EVO CABLE. adj. [irrexocabilis, Latin; 
7rrevocable, French.] Not to be recalled; 
not to be brought back; not to be re- 
verſed. 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Firm and irrevecadb/e is my doom, 
Which I have paſt upon her. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
That which is paſt is gone and irrevocable, there- 
fore they do but trifie, that labour in paſt matters. 
Bacon's Ef/ays. 
The ſecond, both for piety renown'd, 
And puiſſant deeds, a promiſe ſhall receive 
irrevocable, that his regal throne 
For ever ſhall endure. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
By her irrevocable fate, | 
War ſhall the country waſte, and change the tate. 
Dryden. 


The other victor flame a moment ſtood, 
Then fell, and lifeleſs left th' extinguith'd wood; 
For ever loſt, th* irreveca&te light 
Forſook the black*ning coals, and ſunk to night. 
Dryden. 
Each ſacred accent bears eternal weight, | 
And each irrevocad/e word is fate. Pope. 
IXREVOCABTY. add. | from irrevocadle. ] 
Without recal, 

If air were kept out four or five minutes, the fire 

would bz 7rrevocadly extinguiſhed. Boyle, 
To VRRIGATE. v. a. [irrigo, Latin. ] 
To wet; to moiſten ; to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts 
of the body, doth contiauzlly irrigate, nouriſh, kecp 
hot, and ſupple all the members. Ray on the Creation. 

They keep a bu ky charger near their lips, 

With which, in often interrupted flzep, 

"Their frying dlo:d compels to irrigate | 

Their dry iurr'd tongues. A. Phillips, 
Ix RICA“ TION. 2. J. [from 7irrigate.} The 

act of watering or moiſtening. 

Help of ground is by watering and frrigation. 

| Bacon. 
Tza1'cuoue, adj. | from irrigate. ] 
1. Watery; watered. 
| The flow'ry lap 
Of ſome 7rrigz0:s valley ſpreads her ſtore. Milton. 
2. Dewy; moiſt, Phillips ſeems to have 


miſtaken the Latin phraſe 7rriguus ſapor. 
Raſh Elepenor 

Pry'd an immeaſurabie bowl, and thought 

' exhalr his ſurfeit by irriguous fleep : 

Maprudeut } him death's iron fleep oppreſt. 


Philips. | 


I'S C 


Irrr'sron. 2. .. [irrifo, Lat. irriſon, Fr.] 
The act of laughing at another. - 
Ham, by his indifcreet and unnatural irrifion, 


and expoſing of his father, incurs his curſe. 
; Necdward. 


To VRRITATE. w. a. [irrito, Latin; irriter, 
French. ] | | | 
1. To provoke; to teaze ; to exaſperate. 
The earl, ſpeaking to the freeholders in imperious 
language, did not irritate the people. Bacon, 
Laud's power at court could not qualify him to 
go through with that difficult reformation, whillt 
he had a ſuperior in the church, who, having the 
reins in his hand, could flacken them, and was 
thought to be the more remiſs to irritate his cho- 
lerick diſpoſition. ; Clarendon. 
2. To fret; to put into motion or diſorder 
by any irregular or unaccuſtomed con- 
tract; to ſtimulate; to vellicate. 
Cold maketh the ſpirits vigorous, and irritaterh 
them, : 
3. To heighten ; to agitate; to enforce. 
Air, it very cold, zrritateth the flame, and 
makech it burn more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in 
froſty weather. OR 
When they are collected, the heat becometh more 
violent and 7rritate, and thereby expelleth ſweat. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Rous'd 


By daſh of clouds, or 7rrirating war | 
O fighting winds, while all is calm below, 
They turious ſpring. Thomſen's Summer. 
IRRITA“TTON. z. / [Irritatis, Latin; irri- 
tation, French; from irritate. | | 
1. Provocation ; exaſperation. 
2. Stimulation; vellication. | 
Violent affections and irritations of the nerves, 
in any part of the body, is cauſed by ſomething 
acri monious. © Arbuthnot, 
IXR V“ TION. z. J. [irruption, Fr. irruplio, 
Lat.] | 
1. The act of any thing forcing an entrance. 
4 I refrain, too ſuddenly, 
To utter what will come at laſt too ſoon ; 
Left evil tidings, with too rude irruption, 
Hittting thy aged ear, ſhould pierce too deep. Milton. 
There are frequent inundations made in maritime 
countries by the irruption of the ſea Burnet, 
A fall and ſudden jrruptiou of thick melancho- 
lick blood into the heart puts a ſtop to its pulſation. 
Harvey. 
2. Inroad; burſt of invaders into any place. 
Notwithitanding the frrupliious of the barbarous 
nations, one can ſcarce imagine how fo plentiful a 
ſoil ſhould become fo miſerably unpeopled. Addiſan. 
Is. [ir, Saxon. See To Bz. | 
1. The third perſon ſingular of To be: I 
am, thou art, he 25. 
He that is of God, heareth God's words. 
John, viii. 47. 
De not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil; 
neither /s it in them to do good. Fer. x. 5. 
My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my ſingle [tate of man, that function 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing 7s, _ 
But what is not. Shakeſpeare*'s Macbeth. 
2. It is ſometimes expreſſed by 's. 
There's ſome among you have beheld me fighting. 
| - Shakeſp. 
Iscnra/pick. adj. [irxiw, T0; 
i/chiadigue, Fr.] In anatomy, an epithet 
to the crural vein; 1n pathology, the 
i/chiadick paſſion 1s the gout in the hip, or 
the ſciatica. : 
IscHURY. z. /. [erxsgia, xo and Spor, 
urine ; i/churie, French; i/churia, Latin. 
A ſtoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or other cauſe, 
IscHuURE'TICK. z. /. ¶ iſchuretique, French; 
from iſchury.] Such medicines as force 
when ſuppreſſed. 


Bacon. N 


Bacon. 


ISL 


Is H. [ire, Saxon. ] | 5 
1. A termination added to an adjective to 
expreſs diminution, a ſmall degree, or 
incipient ſtate of any quality: as, b//h, 
tending to blue; bright, ſomewhat 
bright. ; | 
2, It 1s likewiſe ſometimes the termination 
of a gentile or poſſeſſive adjective: as, 
Sæbediſb, Daniſh; the Daniſb territories, or 
territories of the Danes. 
3. It likewiſe notes participation of the 
qualities of the ſubſtantive to which it is 
added: as, fool, fool; man, maniſÞ ; rogue, 
roguiſb. 8 
IS I1CLE. 2. . [More properly icicle, from 
ice; but ice ſhould rather be written %; 
ry, Saxon.] A pendent ſhoot of ice. 
| Do you know this lady ? 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the cle 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow 
Hanging on Dian's temple. | Shaſeſp. 
The troſts and ſnows her tender body ſpare; 
Thoſe are not limbs for cles to tear. Diyden. 
Is1NGLA'SS. 1. /. [from ice, or iſe, and glays ; 
ichthyocolla, Latin. ] | 
Hinglaſs is a tough, firm, and light ſubſtance, of 
a whitith colour, and in ſome degree tranſparent, 
much reſembling glue. The fiſh from which in- 
glaſs is prepared, is one of the cartilaginous kind : 
it grows to eighteen and tweeaty feet in length, and 
greatly reſembles the ſturgeon. It is frequent in 
the Danube, the Boriſthenes, the Volga, and the 
larger rivers of Europe. From. the inteſtines of this 
fiſh the 7/glaſs is prepared by boiling. Hill, 

The cure of putrefaction requires an incraſſating 
diet, as all viſcid broths, hartſhorn, ivory, and 
ienglaſs. Floyer. 
Some make it clear by reiterated fermentations, 
and others by additions, as 4irglafs. Mortimer, 

ISIN GLASS Stone. u. J. A foſſil which is 
one of the pureſt and ſimpleſt of the na- 
tural bodies. The maſſes are of a 
browniſh. or reddiſh colour; but when 
the plates are ſeparated, they are per- 
fectly colourleſs, and more bright and pel- 
lucid than the fineſt glaſs. It is found 

in Muſcovy, Perſia, the iſland of Cyprus, 

in the Alps and Apennines, and the 
mountains of Germany. Hill's Mat. Med. 

ISLAND. z. /. [inſula, Latin; ola, Ital. 
ealand, Erſe. It is pronounced and.] 
A tract of land ſurrounded by water. 

He will carry this and home in his pocket, and 
give it his ſon for an apple. And ſowing the 
kernels of it in the ſea, bring forth more i//ands. 

| Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 
An z land ſhades it from the rolling fea, 

And forms a port. : Dryden. 

LAand of bliſs! amid' the ſubject ſeas. Thomſon » 

ISLAND ER. 2. J. [from and. Pronounce 
ilander.] An inhabitant of a country ſur- 

rounded by water. = 

We, as all MHanders, are lunares, or the moon's 


men. Camd. 
Your dinner, and the generous anders 
By you invited, do attend your preſence, Shakeſpe 


There are many bitter ſayings «gainſt anders 
in general, repreſenting them as tierce, treacherous, 
and unhoſpitable: thoſe who live on the continent 

have ſuch frequent intercourſe with men of different 
religions and languages, that they become more kind 
than thoſe who are the inhabitants of an iſland. 

Addiſon's Frechelder. 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe, 

Unpolith'd men, and boiſt'rous as their ſeas ; 
The native i//arders alone their care, 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope. 


IsLE. 2. J. ile, French; inſula, Latin. 
Pronounce e.] | 
1. An 
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1. An iſland; a country ſurrounded by 
water. | 
The inſtalment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal of this famous e. 
The dreadful fight 
Betwixt a nation and two whales I write : 
Seas ſtain'd with gore I fing, advent'rous toil, 


Ky bakeſpeare, 


þ 
And how theſe monſters did diſarm an e. Waller. |, 


2. [ Written, I think, corruptly for aile, 
from aile, Fr. from ale, Latin, the aile 
being probably at firſt only a wing or fide 
walk. It may come likewiſe from allze, 
French, a walk.] A long walk in a 
church, or publick building. 
O'er the twilight groves and duiky caves, Z 
Long ſounding es and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy fits. | Pope. 


3 , ' 
Is0PERIME/TRICAL. z. J. [ie, Tg, and 


purrgey,] In geometry, are ſuch figures 


as have equal perimeters or circumferences, 


of which the cireſe is the greateſt, Harris. 
Tso'8CELES, 1. /. [ifoſcele, Fr. or equian- 
gular triangle. | That which hath only 
two ſides equal, Harris. 
I'SSUE. 2. J. [ifne, French. 
1. The act of paſſing out. 
2. Exit; egreſs; or paſſage out. 
Unto the Lord belong the ee from deatn. 
. Pſalns. 
Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable 
whilſt in motion, as the only means to find an 
ue out of this difficulty. Digby on Bodies. 
We might have eaſily prevented thoſe great re- 
turns of money to France; and if it be true the 
French are ſo impoveriſhed, in what condition mutt 
they have been, if that ue of wealth had been 
ſtopped ? | Swift, 
3. Event; conſequence. 
Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to fine M uses. 
If I were ever tearful 
To do a thing, where I the ue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 
- Againſt the non-performance, twas a fear 
Which oft infects the wiſeſt. SH p. Winter's Tale. 
But let the ¶ Que correſpondent prove 
To good beginnings of each enterprize. Fairfax. 
If things were caſt upon this ue, that God 
ſhould never prevent fin 'till man deſerved it, the 
beſt would fin, and fin for ever. South. 
The wittieſt ſayings and ſentences? will be found 
the I ues of chance, and nothing elſe but ſo many 
lucky hits of a roving fancy. South, 


Our preſent condition is better for us in the ue, 


than that uninterrupted health and ſecurity that the 

Atheiſt deſires. Bentley. 
4. Termination ; concluſion. 

| He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pretence 

of having him publickly executed after theſe wars, 

of which they hope for a ſoon and proſperous I ue. 

. | Sidney. 

What I ue of my love remains for me ! 
How wild a paſſion works within my breaft ! 


With what prodigious flames am I poſſeſt! Dryden. 


Homer, at a loſs to bring difficult matters t an 

iſſue, lays his hero aſleep, and this ſolves the difficulty. 

Breome, 

5. Sequel deduced from premiſes, ; 

I am to pray you not to ſtrain my ſpeech 
To grofler ;/ues, nor to larger reach, 

Than to ſulpicion. Shakeſpeare*s Othello. 


6. A fontanel; a vent made in a muſcle for 


the diſcharge of humours. 
This tumour in his left arm was cauſed by ſtrict 
binding of his ne. 
7, Evacuation. 
A woman was diſeaſed with an ue of blood. 
Mat. ix. 20. 
8. Progeny; offspring. 
: O nation miſerable ! 
Since that the trueſt i/ze of thy throne, 


By his own interdiCtion ſtands accurſt. 
| Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 


Wiſeman. } 
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Nor where Abaſſin kings their ue guard, 
Mount Amara, though this by ſome ſuppos'd 
True Paradiſe, under the ZEthiop line 
By Nilus' head. Milton's Paradiſe Lt, 
This old peaceful prince, as Heav'n decreed, 
Was bleſs'd with no male I ue to ſucceed. 
| Dryden's An. 
The frequent productions of monſters, in al! the 
ſpecies of animals, and ſtrange i/ues of human 
birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſſible to 
conſiſt with this hypotheſis. 1 
| Locke. 


9. [In law.] ue hath divers applications 
in the common law: ſometimes uſed for 
the children begotten between a man 
and his wife; ſometimes for profits grow- 
ing from an amercement, fine, or ex- 
pences of ſuir ; ſometimes for profits of 
lands or tenements ; ſometimes for that 
point of matter depending in ſuit, where- 
upon the parties join and put their cauſe 
to the trial of the jury. Me is either 
general or ſpecial: general ue ſeemeth 
to be that whereby it is referred to the 

jury to bring in their verdict, whether the 
defendant have done any ſuch thing as 
the plaintiff layeth to his charge. I he 

| ſpecial ue then muſt be that, where ſpe- 
cial matter being alleged by the defendant 
for his defence, both the parties join 
thereupon, and ſo grow rather to a de- 
murrer, if it be gu/tio juris, or to trial by 
the jury, if it be gaeſtio facti. Comvel, 

To I's8VE. v. 1a. from the noun; er, 
French; zſcire, Italian. 

1. To come out; to paſs out of any place. 

Waters i//ued out from under the threſhold of the 


houſe. Ezek. 
From the utmoſt end of the head branches there 
Ii ueth out a gummy juice. - Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
Waters ud from a cave. Me. 


Ere Pallas ud from the thunderer's head, 
Dulneſs o'er all poſſeſs'd her ancient right. Pope. 
2. To make an erruption; to break out. 
Three of maſter Ford's brothers watch the door 
with piſtols, that none ſhould ue out, otherwiſe you 
might ſlip away. Shakeſp. 
See that none hence I ue forth a ſpy. Milton. 
Haſte, arm your Ardeans, 7//we to the plain; 
Wich faith to friend, aſſault the Trojan train. 
| | Dryden. 
At length there ud, from the grove behind, 
A fair aſſembly of the female kind. Dryden. 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms; 
Straight ue through the ſides aſſembling ſwarms. 


Di dex. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 
And furl their fails, and I ue on the land. 
. Pope's Od ey. 


3. To proceed as an offspring. | 
Of thy ſons that ſhall /e from thee, which 
thou ſhatt beget, ſhall they take away. 
2 Kings, xx. 18. 
4. To be produced by any fund. 
Theſe altarages i//ued out of the offerings made 
to the altar, and were payable to the prieſthood. 
3 Azliffe's Parergon, 
5. To run out in lines. 
Pipes made with a belly towards the lower end, 
and then i//aing into a ſtraiglit concave gain. Bic cn. 
To ISSUE, vb. a. | 
1. To ſend out; to ſend forth. 
A weak degree of heat is not able either to digeſt 
the parts or to I ue the ſpirits, 
Bacon*'s Natural Hiſtory. 
The commiſſioners ſhould ue money out to no 
other uſe, : Temp. 
2. To ſend out judicially or authorĩtatively. 
This is the more frequent ſenſe. It is 
common] followed by a particle, cut or 


forth, 


- 


* 
* 4 
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If the council Jed out any order againſt them. 


or if the king ſent a proclamation for their repair 
to their houſes, ſome noblemen publiſhed a pro- 
teſtation. b S 185 
Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 
A manſion proper for a mourning god: 
Here he gives audience, i/uing cut decrees 
To rivers, his dependent deities. 
In vain the matter //Jues out commands, 
In vain the trembling lailors ply their hands; 
The tempeſt unforeſeen prevents their care. Dryden, 
They conſtantly wait in court to'make a due return 
of what they have done, and to receive ſuch other 
commands as the judge ſhall ire forth, 
; Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Is8UELESs. adj. [from e. Having 
no offspring ; wanting deſcendants. 
Carew, by virtue of thisentail, ſuccceded to Hugh's 
portion, as dying i//uclefs. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwll!. 
I have done fin; | 
For which the Heav'ns, taking angry note, 
Have left me i//zelg+, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
1781 MUS. 4. / i/thmus, Latin.] A neck 
of land joining the peninſula to the ccn- 
tinent, 
There is a caſtle ſtrongly ſeated on a high rock, 
which joineth by an i/*-ms to the land, and is im- 
pregnably fortified, Sandys's Travels. 
The Aſſyrian empire ftretcheth northward to that 
i/thmus between the Euxine and the Caſpian ſeas. 
Brerecwood on Larguages. 
O life, thou nothing's younger brother! 
Thou weak built i/#hmns, that doit proudly riſe 
Up betwixt two eternities, 
Yet can'ft not wave nor wind ſuſtain 
But broken and o'erwhelm'd the ocean meets again. 
| Cowley. 
Our church of England ſtands as Corinth between 
two ſeas, and there are ſome buſy in cutting the 
iſthmus, to let in both at once upon it. Stilling fes. 
Cleomenes thinking it more adviſable to tortifv, 
not the je, but the mountains, put his defiga 
in execution. . | | Creech. 
Plac'd on this u of a middle ſtate, 


Dryden, 


A being darkly wife, and rudely great. Pape. 
IT. pronoun. hic, Saxon. ] | 
| 1- The neutral demonſtrative. Uſed in 


ſpeaking of things. For iz, our anceſtors 
uſed he, as the neutral pronoun ; and for 
its they ufed his. "Thus in the Acci. lence, 
a noun adjeetive is that aubich cannot fland 
by himſelf, bt requireth another word ta be 
joined with him 75 fhexv his fenification, 
Nothing can give that to another which 77 hath 
not itſelf. Brambull againſi Habd es. 
Will our great anger learn to ſtoop to low ? 
I know it cannot. A Cowley. 
Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 
Thou who maſter art of it. 
His ſon, it may be, dreads no harm; 
But kindly waits his father's coming home. Flatmazr, 
The time will come, 7? wilt, when you ſhall know 
The rage of love. Dryden. 
How can I ſpeak ? or how, fir, can you.hear ? 
Imagine that which you would moſt deplore, 
And that which I would ſpeak, is ft or more. 


Dryden... 


A mind fo furniſhed, what reaſon has 7z to aequieſce 
in 77s concluſions? cc Ac. 
The glory which encompaſſed them covered the 
Place, and darted 7s frays with fo much firengthy 
that the whole fabrick began to melt. Addi, . 
It we $14 a greater good in the preſent conſtitu- 
tion, than would have accrued either from the 
total privation of it, or from other frames and ſtrue- 
tures, we may then reaſonably conclude, that the 
preſent conſtitution proceeded from an intelligent 
ald good being, that formed it that particular way 
out of choice. ED | Bentley. 


2. Ji is uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a 


perſon or affair. 
How is it with our general? 
— Even {9 . 
As with a man by his own alms impoiſon'd, 
And with his charity ain. Sat. Cor ioiaru'ts 
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Clarendon, 


Corulcy.,. 


3 
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3. I is uſed for the thing; the matter; 
the affair, | | 
It's come to paſs, 
That tractable obedience is a ſlave 
To each incenſed will. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Je is ſometimes expreſſed by 7. 
He rallied, and again tel} to '; 
For catching foe by nearer foot, 
He lifted with bach might and ſtrength, 
As would have kurl'd him thrice his length. Hadibras. 
The deſign, it ſeems, is to avoid the dreadful 
imputation oc pedautry. Swift. 
5. Ii is uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, 


to give an emphaſis. 

It Abraham brought all with him, it is not pro- 
bable that he meant to walk it back again tor his 
pleaſure. Raleigh.. 

The L.acedemonians, at the itraights of Thermo- 
pylæ, when their arms failed them, fought it out 
with their nails and teeth, Dryden. 

1 have often ſeen people lavith it profuſely in 
tricking up their children, and yet ftarve their 
minds. Locke. 

The mole courſes it not on the ground, like the 
rat or mouſe, but lives under the earth. Addiſon. 

Whether the charmer ſinner it, or ſaint it, 

If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint ig. Pope. 
6. Soinetimes applied familiarly, ludicrouſly, 


or rudely to perſons. 
L-t us after him, 
Whole care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
It is a peerleſs kinſman. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Do, child, go to it grandam, child: 

Give grandam kingdom, and irs grandam will 

Cive it up him. Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. 
7. It is ſometimes uſed of the firit or 

ſecond perſon, ſometimes of more. This 

mode of ſpeech, though uſed by good 

authors, and ſupported by the -/ y a of 

the French, has yet an appearance of 

barbariſm. 

Who was't came by? 


—"'Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word | 
Macduff is fled to England. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


City, 

"Tis I, that . thy widows. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
*Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul. Pope. 
ITCH. z./. [zicÞa, Saxon. 

1. A cutaneous diſeaſe extremely conta- 
gious, which overſpreads the body with 
fall puſtules filled with a thin ſerum, 
and raiſed, as microſcopes have diſcovered, 


by a ſmall animal. It is cured by ſulphur. 
Luſt and liberty | 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youths, 
That 'gainſt the ſtream of virtue they ay ftrive, 
And droun themſelves in riot, i#ches, blains. Shak. 
The Lord will ſmite thee with the ſcab and with 
the itch, whereof thou can'ſt not be healed. 


| Deut. xxviii. 27. 
As if divinity had catch'd 
The itch on purpoſe to be ſcratch'd., Hudibras. 
2. The ſenſation of uneafineſs in the ſkin, 
which is eaſed by rubbing. 
3. A conſtant teazing deſire. 
A certain itch of meddling with other people's 
matters, puts us upon ſhifting. L' Eptrange. 
He had ſtill pedigree in his head, and an ich of 
being thought a divine king. Dryden. 
From fervants company a child is to be kept, 
not by prohibitions, for that will but give him an 
7/ch after it, but by other ways. Locke. 
At halt mankind when gen'rous Manly raves, 
All know ' tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves : 
When univer al homage Umbra pays, | 
All ſee *tis vice, and iich of vulgar praiſe, 


Toltcn. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To feel that uneaſineſs in the ſkin which 
is removed by rubbing. 


A troubleſome i#tching of the part was occaſioned 
by want of tranſpiration. Vifeman's Surgery. 
My right eve 7:ches 3 ſome good luck is near; 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear. Dryden. 
{ 


Pope. 


FHTE. 


This ſenſe appears in the following ex- 
amples, though ſome of them are equi- 
vocal. 

Maſter Shallow, you have yourſelf been a great 
fighter, though now a man of peace.- Mr. Page, 
though now I be old, and of the peace, if 1 ſee a 
ſword out, my finger iche to make one. Shakeſpeare. 
| Cafiius, you yourſelf 
Ale much condemn'd to have an i/ching palm, 

To ſell and mart your offices for gold. Shakeſpeare. 

The itching ears, being an epidemick diſeaſe, gave 
fair opportunity to every mountebank. Decay of Piety. 

All ſuch have ſtili an 77chirg ts deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Pope. 


I'rcay. adj. [from itch.) Infected with 
the 1tch, 

DIEM. adv. [Tatin.] Alſo. A word uſed 
when any article is added to the former. 

ITEM. 2. /. 


1. A new article. 
1 could have looked on him without the help of 
admiration, though the catalogue of his endowments 
| had been tabled by his fide, and I to peruſe him by 
items. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A hint; an inuendo. | 
If this diſcourſe have not concluded our weakneſs, 
I have one item more of mine: if knowledge can 
be found, I muſt loſe that which 1 thought 1 had, 
that there is none. Glanv. 


To ITERATE. v. 0. [| itero, Lat.] 


1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate 


by frequent mention, 

We covet to make the pfalms eſpecially familiar 
unto all: this is the very cauſe why we j/crate the 
Plalms oftener than any other part of Scripture 
beſides; the cauſe wherefore we inure the people 
together with their miniſter, and not the miniſter 
alone to read them, as other parts of ſcripture he 
doth. Hecker. 

In the firſt ages Cod gave laws unto our fathers, 
and their memories ſerved inſtead of books; whereof 
the imperſections being known to God, he relieved 
the ſame by often putting them in mind : in which 
reſpect we ſee how many times one thing hath been 
Herated into the beſt and wiſeſt. | Hocker. 

The king, to keep a decency towards the French 
king, ſent new ſolemn ambailadors to intimate unto 
him the decree of his eſtates, and to iterate his 
motion that the French would deſiſt from hottility. 
Þ 2 Bacon's Henry VII. 

There be two kinds of reflections of ſounds; the 
one at diſtance, which is the echo, wherein the 
original is heard diſtinctly, and the reflection alſo 
diſtinctly: the other in concurrence, when the 
ſound returneth immediately upon the original, and 
ſo 7terateth it not, but amplifieth it. Bacon. 


2. To do over again. | 


Aſhes burnt, and well reverberated by fire, after 
the ſalt thereof hath been drawn out by iterared 
decoctions. Brown. 

Adam took no thought, 
Eating his fill ; nor Eve to iterate 
Her former treſpaſs fear'd, the more to ſooth 
Him with her lov'd ſociety. Milton's Paradife Left, 
I'TERANT. adj. [iterans, Lat.] Repeating. 
Waters being near, make a current echo; but 
being farther off, they make an iterant echo. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ITERA'TION. 2. /. [iteration, Fr. iteratio, 
Lat.] Repetition; recital over again, 
Truth tir'd with iteration 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakeſp, 
My huſband! 
Ay, 'twas he that told me firſt. 
My huſband! 
What needs this iteration, woman? 
I ſay, thy huſband. Sbakefp. Othells. 


of the queſtion ; for it chaſeth away many a frivolous 
ſpeech. Bacon's Eſſays. 

In all theſe reſpects, it hath a peculiar property to 
engage the receiver to perſevere in all piety, and 


2. Too long; to have continual defire. | 


Iterations are commonly loſs of time; but there 
is no ſuch gain of time, as to iterate often the ſtate | 
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JUDD 


is farttter improved by the frequent ireration and 


repetition. Hammond. 
IrINERAN T. 44%. [itizerant, Fr.] Wan- 
dering; not ſettled. 5 5 
It ſhould be my care to ſweeten and mellow the 
voices of itincrant tradeſmen, as alſo to accommodate 
their cries to their reſpeRive'wares. Adaiſen's Spect. 
ITi/NteRARY. z. . [itinerairc,, Fr. itineras 
rium, Lat.] A book of travels. 

Ihe clergy are ſufficiently reproached, in moſt 
itineraries, lor the unive ſal poverty one meets with 
in this plentiful kingdom. Addiſin on Italy. 

ITINERARY. adj. | itineraire, Fr. itinerarins, 
Lat.] Travelling; done on a journey; 
done during frequent change of place. 

He did make a pregreſs from I. incolu to the 
northern parts, though ir was rather an 7tinerary 
circuit of juſtice than a progreſs. Bacon's Henry VII. 

IT6E'LF. pron. [it and ſelſ.] The neutral 
reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 
'ho then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes, to recoit and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
11/clf tor being there? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Borrowing of foreigners, in itſelf, makes not the 

kingdom rich or poor. : Locke, 
Ju'ag1LANT. adj. — Latiu. ] Uttering, 
ſongs of triumph. 

The planets lining ſtood, _ 

While the bright pomp aicended jubilant, Milton, 
JuBLLa'TiON. 2. J. | jubilation, Fr. jubilatio, 
Lat.] The act of declaring triumph. 
Jvu'eiLEE. 2 /. [Jubilt, Fr. pom, from 
jubilo, low Lat.] A publick feſtivity; 
a time of rejoicing; a ſeaſon of joy. 

Angels utt'ring joy, heav'n rung | Ke: 
With 7ubilee, and loud hoſannas filled 
Th? eternal regions. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 


Joy was then a maſculine and a ſevere thing, the. 


recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing the jubilee 
of reaſon. YE Souths 
The town was all a ee of ſeaſts. Dryden, 


Jucu'/npiTY. 2. /. | jucunditas, jucundus, 
Lat. | Pleaſantneſs; agreeableneſs. 

The new or unexpected fucumdities, which preſent 
themſelves, will have activity enough to excite the 
earthieſt ſoul, and raiſe a ſmile from the moſt com- 

| poſed tempers. | _ Brown. 
Jupas Tree. u. %. [ filignaſtrum, Latin.] A 
plant. | 

Judas tree yields a fine purpliſh, bright, red 
bloſſom in the Spring, and is increaſed by layers. 

out Mourtimer's Huſtandry. 
To JUDA'IZE. v. 2. | judaijer, Fr. fudaixo, 
low Lat.] To conform. to the manner 


of the Jews. 
Paul I/daia d with the Jews, was all to all. Sandys. 


JUDGE. . /. [juge, Fr. judex, Lat. 
1. One who is inveſted with authority to 
determine any cauſe or queſtion, real or 


erſonal. 
Shall hot the judz- of all the earth do es ? 
J. 
A father of the fatherleſs, and a judge of the 
widows, is God in his holy habitation. Pſalms. 
Thou art judge 
Of all things made, and jzdg2/t only right. Milten. 


2. One who preſides in a court of judicature. 


My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the juzge that begg'd it. Shak. Mer. of Venice. 
A ſingle voice; and that not paſt me, but 
By learned approbation of the ſudge. Aut. H. VIII. 
How dares your pride, | 
As in a liſted field to fight your cauſe, 
Unaſk'd the royal grant; nor marſhal by, 
As knightly rites require, nor udge to try. Dryden. 
It is not ſufficient to imitate nature in every cir- 
cumſtance dully : it becomes a painter ta take what 
is moſt beautiful, as being the ſovereign judge of 
his own art. Iden. 


3. One who has ſkill ſufficient to decide 
upon the merit of any thing. 


Oae 


One eourt there is in which he who knows the 
fecrets of every heart will fit judge himſelf. Sherlock, | 
A perſect judge will read each piece of wit, | 
Wich the ſame ſpirit that its euthor writ. ope. 
- To Jupce. v. x ¶ junger, Fr. judico, Lat.] 
1. To paſs ſentence. 
My wrong be updn thee; the Lord judge between 
tee and me. Genc fis. 
Ve judge not for man, but for the Lord, who 
is with you in the judgment. 2 Corun. 
2. To form or give an opinion. 
Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily; _ 
For ſhe is wiſe, if I can judge aright. Shakeſpeare. 
: Authors to themſelves, 
Both what they judge and what they chuſe. Milton. 
It I did not know the origiuals, 1 ſhould never be. 
able to judge, by the copies, which was Virgil, and 
waich Ovid. Dryden, 
Whether it be a divine revelatiom or no, reaſon 
muſt judge, which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence, to embrace what is leſs 
evident. Locke. 
He proceeds in his inquiry into ſciences, reſolved | 
to judge of them freely. ocke. 


3. To diſcern; to diſtinguiſh ; to conſider 


accurately. 
How doth God know? Can he judge through 
the dark cloud ? Fob, xxii. 13. 
Fudge in yourſelves: is it comely a woman pray 
unto God uncovered ? 1 Cor. xi. 13. 
How properly the tories may be called the whole 


body of the Britiſh nation, I leave to any one's 
udging. Addiſon. 
T7 Jupcs. wv, 4. | 
1. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine au- 
thoritatively; to determine finally. 
Chaos ſhallyudge the ſtrife. 
Then thoſe, whom form of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors jxdg'd their cauſe. 
Dryden. 
2. To paſs ſevere cenſure; to doom ſe- 
verely. This is a ſenſe ſeldom found but 


in the Scriptures. 
He ſhall ;zdge among the heathen ; he ſhall fill 
che places with the dead bodies. PF. cx. 6. 
Lee not, that ye be not judged. Matibetu. 
t no man judge you in meat or drink. Col. ii. 
JoDo ER. 2. . [ 
forms judgment; or paſſes ſentence. 
The vulgar threatened to be their oppreſſors, and 
Judgers of their judges. King Charles. 
They who guide themſelves merely by what ap- 
| pears, are ill judgers of what they have not well 
examined. . Digby. 
Jo'pocmenT, z. / IAgement, Fr.) 8 
1. The power of diſcerning the relations | 
between one term or one propoſition and 


another. 
O judgment ! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 
And men have loſt their reaſon. Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
The faculty, which God has given man to ſupply 
the want of certain knowledge, is judgment, where- 
by the mind takes any propoſition to be true or 
faiſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative evidence 
in the proofs. Locke. 
Judgment is that whereby we join ideas together 
dy affirmation or negation ;. ſo, this tree is high. 
Watts. 
2. Doom; the right or power of paſſiug 
judgment. 


If my ſuſpect be falſe, forgive me, God; 
For judgment only doth belong to thee, SAN. 
3. The act of exercifing judicature ; judi- 
catory. BY | 
They give judgment upon him. 2 Kings. 
When thou, O Lord, thalt ſtand diſclos'd 
Ia majeſty ſevere, 
And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 
O how ſhall I appear ? Addiſon's Spettater. 


. . * * 
Determination; deciſion, 


Where diſtinctions or identities are purely ma- 
terial, the judgment is made by the imagination, 


Milton. 


rom judge.] One who 


„ ethæiſe by the underſtanding. Clanville's Scepfis. | 


foupr :- 

We ſhall make a certain judgment what kind of 
diſſolution that earth was capable of. Burnet's Theory, 
Reaſon ought to accompany the exerciſe of our 
ſenfes, whenever we would form a juſt pzudgmert of 
* propoſed to our inquiry. Watts. 

5. Ihe quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety 
and impropriety ; criticiſm. 

Judgment, a cool and flow faculty, attends not 
a man in the rapture of poetical compoſition. 

Dennis. 
"Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike z yet. each believes his own, Pope. 
6. Opinion; notion. 
I ſee men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them, 
To ſuffer all alike, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

When ſhe did think my maſter lov'd her well, 

She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. Shkeſp. 
7. Sentence againſt a criminal. 

When he was brought again to th” bar, to hear 
His kuell rung out, his judgment, he was ftirr'd 
With agony. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

The chief prieſts informed me, defiring to have 
Judgment againſt him. Act, xxv. 15. 

On Adam laſt this jxdgment he pronounc'd. 

Milton. 


8. Condemnation. This is a theological 


uſe. 
The judgment was by one to condemnation. but 
the free gitt is of many offences unto juſtitication. 
f Rom. v. 16. 
The precepts, promiſes, and threatenings of the 
Goſpel will riſe up in judgment againſt us, and the 
articles of our faith will be ſo many articles of ac- 
cuſation. Tillotſen. 
9. Puniſhment inflicted by Providence, 


with reference to ſome particular crime. 

This judgment of _ the heavens that makes us 
tremble, | 

Touches us not with pity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitablenets, 

than to interpret affliccions as puniſhments and udg- 

ments: it aggravates the evil to him who ſuffers, 

when he looks upon himſelf as the mark of divine 

Vengeance. Addiſon's Spectalor. 


10. Diſtribution of juſtice, 


im to the judgment feat. Acts, xviil. 12. 
Your diſhonour 
Mangles true jzdgment, and bereaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. Shak. 
In judgments between rich and poor, conſider not 
what the poor man needs, but what is his own. 
Taylor. 
A bold and wiſe petitioner goes ſtrait to the 
throne and judgment cat of the monarch. 
Arbuthudt and Pope. 
11. Judiciary law; ſtatute. 

If ye hearken to theſe judgments, and keep and 
do them, the Lord thy God ſhall keep unto thee the 
covenant. Deut. 

12. The laſt doom. 
The dreadful jadgment day 
So dreadful will not be as was his fight. 
Ju/dicaTtory. 2. /. | judico, Lat.] 
1. Diſtribution of juſtice. 
No ſuch crime appeared as the lords, the ſupreme 


court of judicatory, would judge worthy of death. 
Clarendon. 


brought 


Shakeſp. 


2. Court of juſtice. 
Human judicatories give ſentence on matters of 
right and wrong, but inquire not into bounty and 
beneficence. Aiterbury. 


Ju'DICATURE. 2. /. | jadicature, Fr. judico, | 


Lat.) 
1. Power of diſtributing juſtice. 
Tue honour of the judges in their judicature is 
the king's honour. Bacen's Advice to Viilters. 
If he thould bargain for a place of judicature, let 
him be rejected with ſhame, Bacon. 
2. Court of juſtice. | 
In judicatures, to take away the trumpet, the 
ſcarier, the attendance, makes jultice naked as well 
as blind. Scuth. 
3 


| 


The -_ made inſurrection againſt Paul, and 


T5 


JUDTCIAL. adj. ¶ judicium, Lat.] 
1. Practiſed in the diſtribution of publick 
juſtice, 

What government can be without judicial pro- 
ceedings? And what judicauue without a religious 
oath ? Henil. y. 

2, Inflicted on as a penalty. 
The reſiſtance of thoſe will cauſe a jrdicial- 
hardneſs. . Sul. 
"6 8 
Jup!'ciaLLY. adv. [from judicial.]. In- 
the forms of legal juſtice. 
It will bchove us to think that we ſee God ftith 
looking on, and weighing ail our thoughts, woids, 
ant actions in the valance of infallible juſtice, ad 
paſting the ſame judgment which he intends here- 
Wer, judicially to declare. (tre . 
Juni CARY, adj. | judiciare, Fr. judiciariue, 
Latin.] Pafing judgment upon any 
thing. 8 

Betore weight be laid upon judiciary aſtrologere, 
the influence of conſteilations ougiit to be made out, 


JUDFTCIOUS. adj. | judicienx, Fr.] Pru- 
dent; wiſe; fkilful in any matter or- 
affair. 
For your huſband, 
He's noble, wiſe, judicicus, and beſt knows _ 
The fits o' th' ſcalon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeths 
Love hath his feat 


In reaſon, and is judicious. Million. 
To each favour meaning we apply, 
And palate call ;zwdiciozs. Milicx. 


We are bcholden to judicicus writers of alk ages 
for thoſe diſcoveries they have left behind them. 

; Lcd. 
JuprcriovsLy. adv. [from ſudiciante] Skil 
fully; wiſely ; with juſt determination. 

So bold, yet fo judicioufly you dare, : 
That your lealt praiſe is to be regular. Dryden, . 
Longinus has jzdicioufly preferred the ſublime 
genius that ſometimes errs to the middling or in- 
difzreat one, which makes few faults, but ſeldom 
riſes to excellence. Dryden, 
Juc. 1. /. | iugge, Daniſh.) A large drink- 
ing veſlel. with. a. gibbous. cr ſwelling, 
belly. | IN 
Vou' J rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone ugs and no ſeal'd quart, 
ü Shakeſpeare. 
: He fetch'd 'em drink, 
Fill'd a large zzg up to the brink. Sr. 
ſo Ju'ccLt. v. 2. ¶ joagler or jongler, Fr. 
joculari, IL. at] 
1. to play tricks by flight of hand; to 
ſhow falſe appearances of extraordinary 
performances. 
The ancient miracle of Memnon's ſtatue feems 
to be a ;ugg/ing of the Ethiopian prieſts. Dig. 


2. To practiſe artifice or impoſture. 


Be theſe ;rgg/ing tiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us in a double ſenſe. Shak. Mach. 
Is't potiible the ſpells of France ſhould ge 
Men into ſuch ſtrange mockeries ? Sake peates - 
They-ne*er forſwore themfc Ives, ror licd, : 
Diſdain'd to ſtay for friends conſents ; 
Nor juggi d about ſettlements. 
JuccLs. ». . [from the verb] 
1. A trick by legerdemain. 
2. An impoſture; a deception. | 
The notion was not the invention of politicians, - 
and a j«gg/e of ftate to cozen the people into - 
dience. : Till pe 
Ju'ccLER. z. J. [from juggle. ] > 
1. One who practiſes ſlight of hand; one 
who deceives the eye by nimble con- 
vevance. 
They ſay this town is full of corenage, 
As nimble Jagger: that deceive the ede, 
Drug-working forcerers that change tr. ind, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating movntebanks, 


EFiudibras, 


1 


And many ſa} like iber unes oi Gus Jha? _— 


Bayle. - 
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vid tell a man what card he thought. Bacon. 
Arifttzus was a famous poet, that flouriſhed in 
the davs of Crœſus, and a notable jugg/er. Sandys. 
Fortune-tellers, ſugglers, and impoſters, do daily 
delude them. Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
The jrggler which another's flight can ſhow, 
But teaches how the world his own may know. 
Garth. 
One who is managed by a jrgg/er fancies he has 
money in hand; bur let him graip it never ſo care- 
feily,. upon a word or two it increaſes or dwindles. 
Addiſon's Freehulder. 
What magick makes our money riſe, 
Vi ken dropt into the ſouthern main; 
Or do theſe jzg21er; clicat our eyes? 
2. A cheat; a trickith fellow. 
O me, you jugzter ; oh, you canker bloſſom, 
You thief of love; what, have you come by night, 
And ſtoll'n my love's heart from him? Shake/prare. 
I fiag no harm | 
To officer, inggler, or juſtice of peace. Donne. 
Jvc IN GTI. adv. [from juggle. ] In 
a deceptive manner. ö 
Ju'oULAaR. ad. 0 ſugulum, Latin.] Pe- 
longing to the throat. ö 
A zentleman was wounded into the interna! u- 
gular, through his neck. Wiſeman's Surgeg. 
IICE. . /. | Jus, Fr. iuys, Dutch. | 
1. The liquor, ſap, or water of plants and 


fruits. | : 

If I define wine, I mutt ſay, wine is a /e not 
liquid, or wine is a ſubſtance; for juice includes 
bot! ſubſtance and liquid. IWatits. 

Unnumder'd fruits, 


A friendly ſuice to cool thirſt's rage contain. TC an. 


2. The fluid in animal bodies. 

Juice in language is leſs than blood; for if the 
words be but becoming and ſignifying, and the ſenſe 
gentle, there is juice: but where that wanteth, 
the language is thin, ſcarce covering the bone. 

| h Ben Fanſun's Diſcovery» 

An animal whoſe juices are unſound can never be 

nouriſhed : unſound 7uices can never repair the fluids. 

lo Arduthret. 

Jv!'ceLtss. adj. [from juice.] Dry; with- 
out moiſture ; without juice. 

Divine Providence has ſpread her table every 
where; not with a jzice/eſs green carpet, but with 
ſecculent herbage and nouriſhing graſs. Are. 

When Boreas? ſpirit bluſters ſore, 

Beware th' inclement heav'ns; now let thy hearth 
Crackle with juice/e/s boughs. Phillips. 
Juv'rcrxess. 2. J. {from juice. ] Plenty of 
juice; ſucculence. 
Ju'tcy. ad;. [frotn juice.] Moiſt ; full of 
Juice ; ſucculent. # 

Earth being taken out of watery woods, will put 
forth herbs of a fat and juicy ſubſtance. Bacon. 
Each plant and juicieft gourd will pluck. Ailton. 

The muſk's ſurpaſſing worth! that, in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading boughs 
With large and 7zicy offspring. Phillips. 

To JUKE. v. 2. [ jucher, Fr.] : 

1. To perch upon any thing as birds. 

2. Faking, in Scotland, denotes ſtill any 
complaiſance by bending of the head. 

Two aſſes travelled; the one laden with oats, 
the other with money: the moncy-merchant was 
ſo. proud of his truſt, that he went Zig and 
toſſing of his head. L Eftrange. 

Tv'jus. 1. . ¶ ⁊ixyſ haus, Latin.] A 

Ju'3zuBEs. lant whoſe flower conſiſts 
of ſeveral leaves, which are placed circu- 
larly, and expand in form of a roſe. The 
fruit is like a ſmall plum, but it has little 
fleſh upon the ſtone. Miller. 

Jul Ar. v. J. {A word of Arabick ori- 
ginal; julatium, low Lat. Julep, Fr.] 

Julap is an extemporaneous form of medicine, 

made of ſmple and compound water ſweetened, and 
ſerves for a vehicle to other forms not ſo con- 
venient to take alone. c Quincy. | 


Swift. 


1 G&w a fuggler that had a paif of cards, and 


1 


| 
| 


JUM 

| Behold this cordial Julap here, 
That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds 
With ſpirits of balm and fragrant ſyrups mixt. 

f Milton. 

If any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour 

the bringing that away; and by good ſudorificks 
and cordials expel the venom, and contemperace the 
heat and acrimony by jz/aps and emulſions. 

: HF: feran's Surgery. 


— 


Ju'Lus. 2. // 

1. July fixver, 

2. Julus. ix O, among botaniſts, denotes 
thoſe long worm. like tufts or palms, as 
they are called in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and hang 
| 3 down from hazels, walnut- trees, 

De. Miller. 

Jur. x. .. [Julius, Lat. juillet, Fr.] The 
month anciently called 9ir77775, or the 
fifth from March, named 7 in honour 
of Julius Cæsar; the ſeventh month from 
January. 

Juy | would have drawn in a jacket of light 
veliow, eating Cherries, With his iace and boſom 
fun-burat. Leachums | 

TFCMART. . . French.) . 

Mules and fumarts, the one from the mixture of 
an als and a mare, the other from the mixture of 
a bull and a mare, are frequent. Locke. 

To JU MBLE. v. a. {in Chaucer, jombre, 
from combler, French, inner. io mix 
violently and confuſedly together. 

Perſons and humours may be umb ed and diſ- 
guiſed; but nature, like quickſilver, will never be 
killed. L' Eftrange. 

A verbal concord ance leads not always to texts of 
the ſame meaning; and one may obſerve, how apt 
that is to nunble together paſſages of Scripture, and 
thereby diſturb the true meaning of holy Scripture. 


SCRE, 
Writing is but juſt like dice, 
And lucky mains make people wile; 
And jumbled words, if fortune throw them, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 


Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquillity, to 
elieve that all things were created, and are ordered 
for the beit, than that the univerſe is mere bungling 
and blundering; all ill- favouredly cobled and jumbled 
together by the unguided agitation and rude ſhuffles 


of matter ? Bentley. 
How tragedy and comedy embrace, 
How farce and epick get a jumbled race. Pepe. 


That the univerſe was formed by a fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, I will no more believe, than 
that the accidental umbling of the alphabet would 
fall into a moſt ingenious treatiſe of philoſophy. 

Swift. 
To JTuU'MBLE. v. 7. To be agitated together. 

They will all meet and jzmb/e together into a 

perſect harmony. Swift. 
Ju'mMBLE. 7. /. from the verb.] Con- 
fuſed mixture; violent and confuſed agi- 
tation. | 
Had the world been coagmented from that ſup- 
poſes fortuitous Jumble, this hypotheſis had been 
tolerable. - Glanville. 

What jzr:ble here is made of eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues, 25 it they were all alienated with equal 
juſtice. : | Swift. 
Ju'zeExNT. z. . jument, Fr. jumentum, 

Lat.] Beaſt of burthen. 

Juments, as hories, oxen, and aſſes, have. no 

eruGation, or belching. Hræton's Fuigar Errcurs. 
To JUMP. v. u. exmpen, Dutch. | 
1. To leap; to ſkip; to move without ſtep 
or ſliding. | 


and an half by the ſquare. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
The herd come jumping by me, 
And fearleſs, quench their thirſt, while I look on, 
Ard take me for their fellow-citizen. Dryden. 
So have I ſeen from Severn's brink, | 


A flock of geeſe jump down together, 
* , 5 2 


Not the worſt of the three but jumps twelve ſoot 


« Swim where the bird of Jove would fink 
And ſwimming never wet a feather, 


7 
- Sw; WI 
Candidates petition the emperor to entertain the 
court with a dance on the rope; and whoever jumpe 
the higheſt ſucceeds in the office, Gu/liver's Travels," 
2. To leap ſuddenly. 


One Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnace at 
the Olympick games, only to ſhew the company how 


far his vanity could carry him. Callier. 
We ſee a little, preſume a great deal, and fo 
Jug to the concluſion, Spect᷑atar. 
3. Io jolt. ; | 
Ihe noiſe of the prancing horſes, and of the 
jumping chariots. | Nab. iii. 2. 
4. To agree; to tally; to join. 
Do not embrace me till each circumſtance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cchere and jun: | 
That I am Viola. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
In ſome fort it jumps with my humour. Shakejp. 
But though they jump not on a juſt account, 
Yet do they all confirm a Turkith fleet. Shakeſpeare. 
Becauſe I will not ump with common ſpirits, 
And rank me with the barb'rous nations. Shakeſp, 
Herzin perchance he ;amps not with Lipfius. 

; : : Hale zt. 
Never did truſty ſquire with knight, : 
Or &night with {quire, e'er jump more right; 
Their arms and equipage did fit, 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit. 
This ſhews how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth in nature jump : 
For as a fly that goes to bed, 
Reits with his tail above his head; 
So in this mungrel ſtate of ours, g 
11e rabble are the ſupreme powers. Hudibras. 
Good wits Jump, and mine the nimbier of the 


Hudibras, 


twd. Mare. 
Good now, how your de votions jump with mine ! 
Dryden, 


Im happier for finding our judgments jump in 
the notion. | | Pope to Swijt, 
To Juwe. v. a, To paſs by a leap; to 
| paſs eagerly or careleſsly over. 
Here, upon this bank and ſhelve of time, 
We'd jump the lite to come, Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
JUMP. adv. Exactly; nicely. Obſolete. 
Otherwiſe one man couid not excel another, but 
all ſhould be either abſolutely good, as hitting jump 
that indiviſible point or center wherein goodnels 
conſiſteth; cr elſe miſſing it, they ſhould be ex- 
cluded out of the number of well-doers. Hater. 
But ſince ſo ump upon this bloody queſtion, 
Vou from the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv'd. Shakefſp, Hamlct. 
Myſelf the while to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump, when he may Caſſio find 
Soliciting his wife. Shakeſp. Othells, 
Jumr. 2. J. [from the verb.] | 
1. The act of jumping; a leap; a ſkip, 
: The ſureſt way for a learner is, not to advance by 
jumps and large ſtrides; let that, which he ſets 
himſelf to learn next, be as nearly conjoined with 
what he knows already, as is poſſible. Leckes 
2. A lucky chance. 
| Do not exceed 
The preſcript of this ſerowl: our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. Sag. Aut. and Cleapatra. 
3. [Jute, French.] A waittcoat; a kind 
of looſe or limber ſtays worn by fickly 
ladies. 
The weeping caſſock ſcar'd into a jump, | 
A ſign the preſbyter's worn to the ſtump. Cleaveland 
Jo' NCATE. 2. J. | funcade, Fr. gioncata, Ital. 
1. Cheeſecake; a kind of ſweetmeat of 
curds and ſugar. 
2. Any delicacy. 
. A goodly table of pure ivory, : 
All ſpread with Jjuncates, fit to entertain 


The greateſt prince. f Sgenſer. 
With ſtorles told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the jurcates eat. Milton. 


3. A furtive or private entertainment. It 
is now improperly written jundet in this 
ſenſe, which alone remains much in uſe. 

| See JUNEET, 


 Ju'xcors, 
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Ju/ncovs, adj. ¶ junceus, Lat.] Full of 
bulraſhes. 
Juo'nctioNn.  /. ¶ jorfion, Fr.] Union; 
coalition. | RY 

Upon the junctian of the two corps, our ſpies 
diſcovered a great cloud of duſt. Addiſon. 
Ju'ncTuRE, 2. /. Junctura, Lat.] Ts 
1. The line at which two things are joined 
together. 5 ö 
Beſides thoſe groſſer elements of bodies, ſalt, 
ſulphur, and mercury, there may be ingredients of 
a more ſubtile nature, which being extremely little, 
may eſcape unheeded at the jun&ures of the diſtil- 


latory veſſels, though never ſo carefully luted. Bæyle. 


2. Joint; articulation. | : 

She has made the back- bone of ſeveral vertebræ, 
as being leſs in danger of breaking than if they 
were all one entire bone without thoſe griſtl. unctares. 

More. 
All other animals have tranſverſe bodies; and 
though ſome do raiſe themſelves upon their hinder 
legs to an upright poſture, yet th-y cannot endure | 
it long, neither are the fizures or jurtures, or order 
of their bones, fitted to ſuch a poſture. Hale. 
3. Union; amity. 

Nor are the ſobereſt of them fo apt for that de- 
votional compliance and juncture of hearts, which 
I 4:fre to bear in thoſe holy offices to be performed 
with me. King Charles. 

4. A critical point or article of time. 

By this profeſſion in that juncture of time, they 
bid farewel to all the pleaſures of this life. Adadiſon. 

When any law does not conduce to the publick 
ſafety, but in ſome extraordinary punctures, the 
very obſervation of it would endanger the commu- 
mity, that law ought to be laid aſleep. Addiſon. 

Jux s. 2. /. ¶ Juin, Fr. Frnins, Lat. } -"Fhe 
ſixth month from January. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark green. 

Peachan:. 
Ju'n10R. adj. ¶ junior, Lat.] One younger 
than another. | 

The fools, my juniors, by a year, 

Are tortur'd with ſuſpenſe and fear, 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When death approach'd to ftand between. Swwif?, 

According to the nature of men of years, I was 
rep ining at the riſe at my junior, and unequal di- 
nribution of wealth. | Tatler. 

Jv'xI ER. 2. J. ¶ Juniperus, Lat.] A tree. 
A clyſter may be made of the common decoctions, 
or of mallo ws, bay, and juriper berries, with oil of 
linſeed. +> Niſeman. 
Juxx. 2. /. [probably an Indian word.] 
1. A ſmall ſhip of China, 
America, which have now but Juris and canes, 
abounced then in tali ſhips, Bacon t New Atlantis. 
2. Pieces of old cable. 
Ju RK ET. u. . {properly juncate.] See 
Ju NAR. 
1. A ſweetmeat. | 
You know, there wants no june at the feaſt. 
a Shakeſteare. 
2. A ſtolen entertainment. & 
To TU/NNHET. v. 2. | from the noun. ] 
1. To feaſt ſecretly; to make entertainments 
by ſtealth. | 

Whatever zocd bits 50 can pilfer in the day, fave 

them to jurke? with ypur fellow-ſervants at night. 


| Swift. 

2. To feaſt. 
Job's children junieted and feaftel together often, 
but the reckoning colt them dear at lat. Jouib. 
The apofile would have no revelling or junketing. 
South, 
FUNTO. n. J. [Italian.] A cabal; a 
kind of men combined in any ſecret 

deſi gn. 


Would men have ſpent toilſome days and watch- 
ful nights in the lborious queſt us knowledge pre- 
parative to this work, at length come and dance 


attendance for approbation upon a junto of petty 


+ 


JUR 


tyrants, ated by party and prejudice, who denied 
> fitneſs from learning, and grace from morality ? 
South, 
From this time began an intrigue between his 
majeſty and a jurnto of miniſters, which had like to 
have ended in my deſtruction. Gulliver's Travels. 
I'voxy. 2. /. [ ivoire, Fr. ebur, Lat.] 

Ivory is a hard, ſolid, and firm ſubſtance, of a 
fine white colour: it is the dens exertus of the ele- 
phant, who carries on each fide of his jaws a tooth 
of {ix or ſeven feet in length; the two ſometimes 

eighing three hundred and thirty pounds: theſe 
iv3ry tuſks are hollow from the baſe to a certain 
height, and the tayity is filled with a compact 
medullary ſubſtance. Hill. 

There is more difference between thy fleſh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory. Shakeſpeare. 

Draw Erato with a ſw2et and lovely countenance. 


bearing a heart with on ivsry key, Peacham. 
From their vr port the cherubim 
Forth iſſu'd. Milton. 


Two gates the filent houſe of ſleep adorn, 

Of poliſh'd iv'ry this, that of tranſpare at horn: 

True viſions th:ough tranſparent horn ariſe, : 

Through p2lith'd iv'ry paſs deluding lies. Dryden. 
Jureo's. x. J. ¶ jup n, Fr.] A ſhort cloſe 

Some wore a breaſt- plate and a light ſappen, 

Their horſes cloth'd with rich capariſon Deyden. 
Ju'rar. * Juratus, Lat. jure, Fr. | 
A magiſtrate in ſome corporations. 
Ju'zaToRY. adj. | juratoire, Fr. furo, Lat. | 
Cornpriiing an oath, *' 
A contumzcious perſon may be compelled to give 
juratsry caution de parends juri. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
Jux 1'DICAL. adi. | juridicus, Lat. juridique, 
Fr.] 
1. Acting in the diſtribution of juſtice. 
2. Uſed in courts of juſtice. 

According to a juridical account and legal ſigni- 
fication, time within memory, by the ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter, was ſettled in the beginning of the 
reign of king Richard the Firſt. Hlale 

JurI'DICALLY. adv. [from ſuridical.] With 
legal authority; according to forms of 
juſtice. 
Ju'xi5coNSs ULT. z. f. | juris conſultus, Lat. 
One who gives his opinion in caſes of lay, 
There is mention made, in a deciſion of the u- 


— 


riſconjult Javolemus, of a Britannick fleet. 
JURISDICTION. 7. J. ¶ jurijdiftio, Latin. 
juriſdliction, Fr. 
1. Legal authority; extent of power. 
Sometimes the practice of ſuch jurifdiction may 


other reſpects, where lels integrity is. Flacher. 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 

You maim'd the juriſdidticn of all biſhops. Sales. 
All perſons exerciſing ecclefiattical ſuriſaictian 

ſhould have the king's arms in their ſeals of office. 


Hazard, 
This place exempt 
From Heay*n's high juriſdi fic, Ailtan. 


As Adam had no ſuch power as gave him f9- 
vereign juriſdiction over man kind. Locke. 
This cuſtom in ee tate, of impeaching 
particular men, may ſeem to be nothing elſe but 
fie people's chuſing to exerciſe their own u 
dicin in perſon. Swift. 
2. Dictrict to which any authority extends. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 2. fo | juriſprudence, Fr. 
juriſprudentia, Latin. } The ſcience of 
law. | 
Ju'arsT. 2. J. | jurifte, Fr. jura, Lat.] A 
civil lawyer; a man who profeſſes the 
ſcience of the law; a civilian. 
This is not to be meaſured by the principles of 
ur ids. | Bacon. 
Jv'soR. x. . [juro, Latin.] One that 
ſerves on the jury. | 
Were the jurers picked out of choice men, the 


ſwerve tlnough error even in the very beſt, aid for 


[ 


Arbauathnit on Cir, | 


JUR 
evidence will be as deceitful as the verdit, 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
I ſhall find your lordſhip judge and jur:r, 
Youre fo merciful, I ſee your end, 2 
Tis my undoing. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
I fing no harm, good ſooth! to any wight, 
uror, or judge. Danny, + 
About noon the 7zrors went together, ani h-caui'e 
they could not agree, they were ſhut in. Hy ward. 
Ju'sy. 2. /. ¶ jurata, Lat. fare, French. 
Jury, a company of men, as twenty-four or 
twelve, ſworn to deliver a truth upon ſuch evidence 
as ſhail be delivered them touching the matter in 
queſtion. There be three manners of trials in 
England: one by parliament, another by battle, 
and the third by aſſiae or jury. The trial by alize, 
be the action civil or criminal, publick or private, 
perſonal or real, is referred for the fact to a ie, and 
as they find it, fo paſſeth the judgment. This jury 
is uſed not only in circuits of juitices errant, bit 
alſo in other courts, and matters of office, as, f 
the eſcheatour make inquiſition in any thing touching 
his office, he doth it by a jw of inqueſt: it the 
coroner inquire how a ſubject ound dead came to his 
end, he uſeth an inqueit: the juſtices of peace in 
their quarter-feſſions, the ſheriff in his county and 
turn, the bailiff of a hundred, the ſteward of a 
court-leet or court-baron, it they inquire of any 
oft2nce, or decide any cauſe 52tween party and part, 
they do it by the ſame manner: ſo that where it is 
ſald, that all things be triable by parliament, batile, 
or afſize; aſſize, in this place, is taken tor a jury or 
inqueſt, empanelled upon any cauſe in a court where 
this kind of trial is uſed. This ;ary, though it 
a ppertain to molt courts of the common law, yet it 
is moit notorious in the half. qear courts of the juſtices 
errants, commonly called the great aſſizes, and in 


called a jury, aud that in civil cauſes; whereas in 
other courts it is often termed an inqueſt, In the 
eneral aſſize, there are uſuaily many ries, becaute 
there be ſtore of cauſes, both civil and criminal, 
commonly to bz tied, whereot one is called the 
grand jury, and the reſt petit ;zries, The grand jury 
conſiſts ordinarily of twenty-four grave and ſubitane 
tia: zentlemen, or ſome of them yeomen, choſen 
indifferent!y out of the whole ſhire by the ſheriff, 
to contider of all bills of indi tment preferred to th 
court; which they do either approve by writi! 
upon them thele words, Silla vera, or diſallow 
by writing Igucramus. Such as they do aporove, 
if the touch life and death, are farther referred to 
anott:r jury ta be confidered of, becauſe the caſz 18 
of ſuch importance; but others of :12hter moment 
are, upon their allowance, without more work, fined. 
dy the bench, except the party, traverſe the indict- 
ment, or challenge it for inſufficiency, or remove 
the cauſe to a Higher court by certisrari; in which 
to farmer cafes it is referred to another ury, and 
in the latter tra: ſmitted to the higher, Thoſe that 
pals upon civii cauics Ital, arc all, or fo many as. 
con veniently be had, of the fame hundred wher 
and or tenement in queſtien doth lie, and four 
e 
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e leaity and the, upon due examination, bring 
heir verdict ehhier for the demandant or tenant: 
to which, judgment paſſeth afterward 
„ere the cauſe firſt began; and the 
reaſon h:7:5t i, becauſe theſe juſtices of aſſize are, 
in this caſe, for the caſe of the countries only to take 
the verdiit ot be jury by the virtue of the writ 
called i prirs, and ſo return it to the court where 
the cauſe is dep-:iding. | Corel, 
The u, paſting on the priſoner's life, 
May in ti ſworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiitier than him they try. | 
S p. Meaſure for NMeaſure. 
How innocent © wes, 
e jury aud tout caule can witneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
<quitted by a corrupt jury, tat had 
hares ui monzy before the gave up 
Acaa. 
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The hungry judges ſoon the ſentence ien E 
And vrre:ches hang that pur ymen may dine. Pepe. 
No judge was known, upon or gif the dench, 


to uſe che leaſt infinuation, taat might affect the 


Eneelis. 


the quarter-ſefitons, and in them it is moſt ordinarily ' 
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JUS. 

intereſts of any one Gngle uryman, - much leſs of a| 

whole jury. Swift. 

Ju'rxyrmasr. . / It ſeems to be properly 
Aurte maſt, mar de dure, a maſt made to 
{aft for the preſent occaſion. So the ſea- 
men call“ whatever they ſet up in the 
room of a maſt loſt in a fight or by 
a ſtorm; being ſome great yard which 
they put down into the ſtep of that loſt 
matt, faſtening it into the partners, and 
fitting to it the miſſen or ſome leſſer 
ward with fails and ropes, and with it 
make a ſhift to fail. Harris. 

JUST. adj. | jufte, Fr. juftns, Latin. ] 

1. Upright; incorrupt; equitable in the 
diſtribution of juſtice. 

Take it, while yet 'tis praiſe, before my rage 


— Wnlafely , break looſe on this bad age. Dryden. |. 


Men are commonly fo jt to virtue and goodneſs, 
as to praiſe it in others, even when they do not prac- 
tiſe it themſelves. — Tillotſon. 

2. Honeſt; without crime in dealing with 


others. 
Fuft balances, ſinſt weights, and a juſt ephah. 
| Lev. xix. 
5. I know not whether 7/2 of has any other 
authority. 

Fujt of thy wort, in ev'ry thought ſincere, 

MO +48 no with but what the world might hear. 
Pope. 
4. Exact; proper: accurate. 

Boileau's numbers are excellent, his expreſſions 
noble, his thoughts juft, his language pure, and his 
ſenſe cloſe. Dryden. 

Theſe ſcenes were wrought, 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and jz/? thought. 
| Granville, 

Juſt precepts thus from great examples giv'n, 

She drew from them what they deriy'd from Heav'n, 


Pope. 
Fuff to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful way. Pope. 
Once on a time La Mancha's knight, they ſay, 
A certain bard encount'ring on the way, 
Diſcours'd. in terms as jut, with looks as ſage, 
As ere could Dennis of the laws o' th' ſtage. Pope. 
Though the ſyllogiſm be irregular, yet the infe- 
rences are juſt and true. Watts's Logick. 
5. Virtuous; innocent; pure. 
How ſhould man be 74/7 ,h God? Job. 
A jn man falleth ſen times and riſeth. Proverbs. 
He thall be recompeaſed at the reſurreQion of the 
Juſt. | Matt. 
The u th* unjuſt to ſerve. Milton. 
6. True; not forged. = 
Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the 
leaſt whereef being 7%, had bereaved him of eſti- 
mation and credit. 33 1 : > Hecker. 
7. Grounded on principles of juſtice; rightful. 
N Me though yuñ right 
Did firſt create vour leader. Milton. 
8. Equally retributed. 
He received a ju/# recompence of reward. 
, Heb. ii. 2. 
Whoſe damnation is f. Rom. iii. 8. 
. As Heſiod fings, ſpread water o'er thy fields, 


And a moſt zz and glad increaſe it yields. Denham. | 


9. Complete without ſuperfluity or defect. 
He was a comely perſonage, a little above 7 
- ature, well and ftrait limbed, but ſlender. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
10. Regular; orderly. 

| When all 

The war ſhall ſtand ranged in its ju array, 

And dreadful pomp, then will I think on thee. 

Addiſon. 
11. Exectly proportioned. 
The prince is here at hand: pleaſeth your lordſhip 

To meet his grace, ut diſtance tween our armies? 

: Sbakeſp. 
12. Full; of full dimenſions. 


His foldiers had ſkirmiſhes with the Numidians, 


eos 
fo that once the ſkirmiſh was like to have come to 2 
Jeft battle. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
There is not any one particular above mentioned, 
but would take up the buſineſs of a % volume. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
There ſeldom appeared a / army in the civil wars. 
Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle. 


JusT. adv. 
1. Exactly; nicely ; accurately. 

The god Pan guided my hand /:/ to the heart of 
the beaſt. . Sidney. 
They go about to make us believe that they are 

Juff of the ſame opinion, and that they only think 
ſuch ceremonies are not to be uſed when they are 
unprofitable, or when as good or better may be 
eſtabliſhed. Hooker. 

There, ev'n t there he ſtood ; and as ſhe ſpoke, 
Where laſt the ſpectre was, ſhe caſt her look. 

CS, Dryden. 

A few underſtand him right; j/# as when our 
Saviour ſaid, in an allegorical ſenſe, Except ye eat 
the fleſh of the ſon of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you. Bentley. 

'Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Co ſuſt alike; yet each believes his own. Pope. 

2. Merely; barely. 


It is the humour of weak and trifling men to 


The Nereids ſwam before 
To ſmooth the ſeas; a ſoft eteſian gale 
But 7 inſpir'd and gently ſwell'd the ſail. Dryden. 
Give me, ye gods, the product of one field, 
That fo I neither may be rich nor poor; 
And having jz/t enough, not covet more. Dryden. 
3. Nearly; almoſt; rantum non. 

Being ſpent with age, and /t at the point of death, 
Democritus called for loaves of new bread to be 
brought, and with the ſteam of them under his noſe 
prolonged his life, Temple. 

JusT. 2. /. [ Jouſte, French. ] Mock encoun- 
ter on horſeback ; tilt; tournament. Forf 


more proper. 
None was either more grateful to the beholders, 
or more noble in itſelf, than t, both with ſword 
and launce. Sidney. 
What news? hold thoſe jz/ffs and triumphs? 
Sbakeſp. 
Among themſelves the tourney they divide, 
In equal ſquadrons rang'd on either ſide; 
Then turn'd their horſes heads, and man to man, 
And ſteed to ſteed oppos'd, the ju/ts began. Dryden. 
To JusT. v. 2. | joufter, French. ] 
1. To engage in a mock fight ; to tilt. 
2. To puſh; to drive; to juſtle. 
JUSTICE. ». J. [ Juſtice, French; ;u/titia, 
Latin. ] | 
1. The virtue by which we give to every 
man what 1s his due: oppoſed to injury 
or wrong. It is either diſtributive, be- 
longing to magiſtrates; or commutative, 


men. 
O that I were judge, I would do j1/tice. 2 Sam. 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ftableneſs, 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The nature and office of juſtice being to diſpoſe 
the mind to a conſtant and perpetual readineſs to 
render to every man his due, it is evident, that if 
gratitude be a part of 7/tice, it muſt be converſant 
about ſomething that is due to another. Locke, 
2. Equity; agreeableneſs to right: as, 
he proved the juſtice of his claim, 
3. Vindicative retribution; puniſhment : 
oppoſed to mercy. 
e executed the ice of the Lord. Deut. 
Let jy/tice overtake us. Ja. lis. 9. 
Examples of ju/tice muſt be made, for terror to 
ſome ; examples of mercy, for comtort to others. 
j : Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
4. Right; aſſertion of right. 
Draw thy ſword, | 
That if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, - | 
Thy arm may do thec juftices Sbateſp. King Lear. 


value themſelves upon /t nothing at all. L'Eftraxge. | 


reſpecting common tranſactions between 


_ 


Wo J U 8 2 5 
5. [ Jufticiarius, Lat.] One deputed by the 
king to do right by way of judgment. Coel. 
And thou, Eſdras, ordain judges and juſtices, 
that they may judge in all Syria. 1 £/aras, 
5. Ju'sTICE of the King's Bench. || jnſticia- 
rius de Banguo Regis.) Is a lord by his 
office, and the chief of the reſt; where- 
fore he is alſo called capitalis juſticiarius 
_— His office eſpecially 1s to hear 
and determine all pleas of the crown ; 
that is, ſuch as concern offences committed 
againſt the crown, dignity, and peace of 
the king ; as treaſons, felonies, mayhems, 
and ſuch like: but it is come to paſs, 
that he with his aſſiſtants heareth all per- 
ſonal actions, and real alſo, if they be 
incident to any perſonal action depending 


= 


before them. Cowel, 
Give that whipſter his errand, 8 
He'll take my lord chief Juſtice“ warrant Priory. 


7. Ju'srice of the Common Pleas. ¶ juf- 
ticiarins Communium Placitorum.] Is a 
lord by his office, and is called dominus 
juſticiarius communium placitorum. He 
with his aſſiſtants originally did hear and 
determine all cauſes at the common law ; 
that is, all civil cauſes between common 
perſons, as well perſonal as real ; for 
which cauſe it was called the court of 
common pleas, in oppoſition to the pleas 
of the crown, or the king's pleas, which 
are ſpecial, and appertaining to him only. 

_ © _ Cowel, 

8. Ju'sTICE of the Foreft, | jufticiarins 
Forefte.) Is A lord by 10 e. and 
hath the hearing and determining of all 
offences within the king's foreſt, com- 
mitted againſt veniſon or vert: of theſe 
there be two, whereof the one bath juriſ- 
dition over all the foreſts on this ſide 
Trent, and the other of all beyond. 

| Corel, 

9. Ju'sTICcts of Afiſe. |[ juſticiarii ad capi- 
endas Alas. Are ſuch as were wont, 
by ſpecial commiſſion, to be ſent into 
this or that country to take aſſiſes; the 
ground of which polity was the eaſe of 
the ſubjects: for. whereas theſe actions 

_ paſs always by jury, ſo many men might 

not, without great hinderance, be brought 
to London; and therefore juſtices, for 
this purpoſe, were by commiſſion par- 
ticularly authorifed and ſent down to 
them. | Cawetl, 

10. Ju'srIces in Eyre. ¶ jufticiarii itiue- 
rantes.] Are ſo termed of the French erre, 
iter. The uſe of theſe, in ancient time, 
was to ſend them with commiſſion into 
divers counties, to hear ſuch cauſes 
eſpecially as were termed the pleas of the 
crown, and therefore I muſt imagine 

they were ſent abroad for the eaſe of 
the ſubjets, who muſt elſe have been 

_ hurried to the King's Bench, if the 

 - cauſe were too high for the country 

court. They differed from the juſtices 
of Oyer and Jerminer, becauſe they were 
ſent upon ſome one or few eſpecial cafes, 
and to one place; whereas the juſtices 
in eyre were ſent through the provinces 
and countries of the land, with more 


\ 


indefinite and general commiſſion. Cawel, 
11. JUSTICES. 


JUS 

11. JusT1Ces of Gaol Delivery. | jufliciarii 
ad Gaolas deliberandas.] Are ſuch as are 
"ſent with commiſſion to hear and deter- 


'mine all cauſes appertaining to ſuch as | 


for any offence are caſt into gaol, part of 
'whoſe authotity is to puniſh ſuch as let 
to mainpriſe thoſe priſoners that by law 
be not bailable. Theſe by likelihood, 
In ancient time, were ſent to countries 
upon ſeveral occaſions; but afterward 
Juſtices of aſſiſe were likewiſe authoriſed 
to this. Cawel. 


12. Ju'sricts N Prius are all one now- | 


a- days with juſtices of aſſiſe; for it is a 
common adjournment of a cauſe, in the 
common pleas, to put it off to ſuch a 
day: niſi prius jiſticiarii venerint ad eas 
partes ad caprendas affiſas; and upon this 
clauſe of adjournment they are called 
Juſtices of 2 prius, as well as juſtices of 
aſſiſe, by reaſon of the writ or action 
that they have to deal in. Corel, 
33, Ju'sTicts of Peace, ¶ juſticiaris ad 
Pacem.] Are they that are appointed by 
the king's commiſſion, with others, to 


attend the peace of the country where 


they dwell; of whom ſome, upon eſpe- 
cial reſpect, are made of the quorum, 
becauſe ſome buſineſs of importance may 
not be dealt in without the preſence of 


them, or one of them, Cowel, 
5 The juſtice, 
In fair'round belly with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, | 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And fo he plays his part. da As you like it. 
Thou haſt appointed yz/fices of the peace to call 
r men before them, about matters they were not 
able to anſwer. | Shakeſp. 
The juftices of peace are of great uſe: anciently 
they were conſervators of the peace; theſe are the 
ſame, ſaving that ſeveral acts of parliament have 
enlarged their juriſdiction. acon. 
To Jus TIE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
adminiſter juſtice to any. A word not 
in uſe. : | 
As for the title of proſcription, wherein the em- 
| yu hath been judge and party, and hath ui“, 
| himfelf, God forbid but that it ſhould endure an 
appeal to a war. : Bacon. 
Whereas one Styward, a Scot, was apprehended 
for intending to poiſon the young queen of Scots; 
the king delivered him to the French king, to be 
Jufliced by him at his pleaſure. Hayward. 
Ju'sr1CxMENT. 2. /. [from ju/tice.] Pro- 
cedure in courts, | 


Ju'sTICER, x. /. [from To juſtice. | Ad. 


miniſtrator of juſtice. An old word. 

He was a fingular good ju/ticer; and if he had 
not died in the ſecond year of his government, wes | 
the likelieſt perſon to have reformed the Englith 
colonies. Davies on Ireland. 


- Ju'sTIcesnmP. 2. . [from juftice.} Rank 
or office of juſtice, Savift. 
JvsxTciABT E. adj. [from juſtice. ] Proper 
to be examined in courts of juſtice. 
Ju'sTIFi1aBLE. adj. [from juftify.] De- 
fenſible by law or reaſon, : 
Juſt are the ways of God, 
And juſtifiable to men. Mitron's Agent3es. 
Although ſome animals in the water do carry a 
Juſtiſiable reſemblance to ſome at land, yet are the 
major part. which bear their names unlike. 
Brown's i'V ulgar Errours. 
Ju'sr1r1aBLENESS. 2. J. [from juſftifrable.] 
Rectitude; 
ſended. 


poſſibility of being fairly de- 


JUS 
Men, jealous of the jy/#ifSad/erefs of their do- 


| ings before God, never think they have human 
ſtrength enough. | King Charles. 


Ju'sriF1aBLY. adv. | from juſtifiable. | 
* 7; ſo as to be ſupported by right; 
de enſibiy. | | 


for his opinions, than take them up by ſuch 2 
a 5 CAE. 
Justre1ca'rion. 2. J. [| juſtification, Fr. 
juſtificatio, low latin. ] 
1. Abſolution. 
I hope, for my brother's j/ifcation, he wrote 
this but as an eſſay of my virtue. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Defence; maintenance; vindication; ſup- 
port. 
Among theological arguments, in juſtification of 
abſolute obedience, was one of a ſingular nature. 
| Sift. 
3. Deliverance by pardon from fins paſt, 


In ſuch righteouſneſs 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
| Fuſtification towards God, and peace 
Of conſcience. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
'Tis the conſummation of that former act of faith 
by this latter, or, in the words of St. Paul and St. 
James, the conſummation of faith by charity and 
good works, that God accepteth in Chriſt to fi- 
Feation, and not the bare aptneſs of faith to bring 
forth works, if thoſe works, by the fault of a re- 
bellious infidel, will not be brought forth. Hammond. 


JusTiF1ca'ToR. z. /. [from juſtify. ] One 
who ſupports, defends, vindicates, or 
juſtifies | 

Juv'srIrI ER. x. / [from 7» 19.1 One who 
juſtifies; one who defends or abſolves; 


one who frees from ſin by pardon. 
That he might be juſt, and the jz/fifier of him 
which believeth in Jeſus. Rom. iii. 26. 


To JUSTIFY. v. a. [| juſtifer, French; 
juſtifico, low Latin. ] 
1. To clear from imputed guilt; to ab- 


ſolve from an accuſation. 
The law hath judg'd thee, Eleanor; 
I cannot juftify whom law condemns. Shakeſpeare. 
They ſay, behold a man gluttonous, a friend of 
publicans and finners; but witdom is 7z/ified of her 
children, | Matt. 
How can man be ju//iffed with God? Or how 
can he be clean that is born of a woman. Fob. 
There is an exquiſite ſubtilty, and the ſame is 
unjuſt ; and there is a wife man that jz/ſtiferh in 
judgment. | Eccleſ. 
Sins may be forgiven through repentance, but no 
act or wit of man will ever ju them. Sherlock. 


2. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 
When we began in courteous manner to lay his 

unkindneſs unto him, he ſeeing himſelf confronted 

by ſo many, like a reſolute orator, went not to de- 


Vet ſtil} thy fools thall ſtand in thy defence, 
And juſtify their author's want of ſenſe. Dryden. 
Let others juſtify their miſſions as they can, we 
are ſure we can uiii that of our fathers by an un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion. Alterbury. 


3. To free from paſt ſin by pardon. 
Buy him all that believe are jz/ified from all 
things, from which ye could not be jz/tified by the 
law of Moſes. Acts. 
To Jvu'sTLE. v. 2. [from i, jonfler, Er. 
To encounter; to claſh; to ruſh againſt 
each other. 
While injury of chance 
Puts back leave taking, jz//es roughly by 
All time of pauſe, rudely beguiles our lips | 
Of all rejoindure. Shep. Troilus and Ci da, 


Vol. I, : ? | 


A man may more jz/tifiab/y throw croſs and pile 


Clarke. | 


You're neither juſtified, nor yet accus d. Dryden. 


nial, but to fi his cruel! falſehood, Sidney. 
What he 400 whatever in itſelf, _ 

Her doing ſeem'd to ju/tifp the deed. Milton. 
My unwilling flight the gods inforce, 

And that muſt n our ſad divorce, Denlam. 


JUT 


Juſile one againſt another in the broad ways. 


Nab. ii. 4+ 
Argo paſs d, 
Through Boſphorus, betwixt the iaſling rocks. 
5 e Milton. 


| Late the clouds 
Juſiling, or-puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 
Tine the flant lightning, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Not one ſtarry ſpark, 
But gods meet gods, and uſtle in the dark. Lee. 
Courtiers therefore ju/tle for a grant; 
And, when they break their friendſhip, plead their 
want, Dryden. 
The more remote run ſtumbling with their fear, 
And, in the dark, men jr/tle as they meet. Dryd. 
When elephant 'gainſt elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caſtles led in the air, 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. Dryden. 
Was there not one who had ſet bars and doors 
to.it, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no 
farther, and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtaid; 
then might we well expect ſuch viciſſitudes, fuch 
jrfilings and claſhings in nature. Woodward. 
I thought the dean had been too proud 
To yuſile here among a croud. Swift. 
| To Jus'TLE. v. a. To puſh; to drive; 
to force by ruſhing againſt it. It is com- 
monly uſed with a particle following, 
as out Or off. 
Private and fingle abilities ſhould.not ue out 
and deprive the church of the joint abilities of many 
learned and godly men. King Charles. 
Many excellent ſtrains have been jaftled off by 
their intruſions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The ſurly commons ſhall reſpect deny, 
And juftle peerage out with property. Dryden. 
It is not to be imagined that the incongruous al- 
phabets and abuſes of writing can ever be juſtled out 
of their poſſeſſion of all libraries. Halder, 
Running in the dark, a man may z//e a poſt. 
Collier. 
Abſent good, though thought on, not making any 
part of unhappineſs in its abſence, is ju/tled out, 
to make way for the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes 


we feel. Locke. 
We juſtled one another out, and diſputed the poſt 
for a great while. Addiſon's Guardians 


Ju'sTLY. adv. [frotw juſt.] | 

1. Uprightly ; honeſtly; in a juſt manner. 

Nothing can /A be deſpiſed, that cannot 7 
be blamed: where there is no choice, there can be 
no blame, South. 

With ignominy ſcourg'd, in open fight : 

Next view the Tarquin kings ; th' avenging ſword 
Of Brutus i drawn, and Rome reſtor'd. Dryd. 

The goddeſs, ſtudious of her Grecians fate, 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel, 

In acting zz/ly, and in writing well. 

2. Properly ; exactly; accurately. 

Their artful hands inſtruct the lute to ſound, 
Their feet aſſiſt their hands, and juſtly beat the 

ground, . Dryd. 

Ju'srxtss. 1. . [from juſt.] 

1. Juſtice; reaſonableneſs; equity. Iufineſß 
is properly applied to things, and Juſtice 
to perſons; though we now ſay the jz/tice 
of a cauſe, as well as of a judge. 

It maketh unto the right of the war againſt him, 
whoſe ſucceſs uſeth commonly to be according to 
the jz/#neſs of the cauſe for which it is made. 

- Spenſer on Ireland; 

We may not think the jz//e/s of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it. 

| Shakeſpeare, 

2. Accuracy; exactneſs; propriety. In this 

ſenſe it is now moſt uſed. 


— 


Prior. 


ſented with all the ne and grace fulneſs of action. 
| Dryden. 

I appeal to the people, was the uſual 
a very excellent dramatick poet, when he had any 
diſput* vith particular perſons about the ju/ireſs and 
regular. -v of his productions. Addiſen. 


To Jur. v. 2. [This word is ſuppoſed to 


| | be corrupted from jet, perhaps from Hass.] 
6 U 10 


The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall 


I value the ſatisfaction I had in ſeeing it repre« 


ſaying-of ' 


JUT 
To puſh or ſhoot into prominences; to 
come out beyond the main bulk, 
Inſulting tyranny begins to 7. 
Upon the innocent and awleſs thrown. Shakeſpeare. 
- All the projected or yzutting parts ſhould be very 
moderate, eſpecially the cornices of the lower or- 
ders. _ Wotton, 
The land, if not reſtrain'd, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, and jztted to the ſea. 2 
Broke by the jztting land on either fide ; 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. Dryden, 
It ſeems to ut out of the ſtructure of the poem, 
and be independent of it. Broome, 


To Ivy. v. 4. [from jut.] To ſhoot 


out beyond. ; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like a braſs cannon : let the brow o'erwhelm it 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'erhang and zz7ty his confounded baſe, 

Swill'd with the wild and waſteſul ocean. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 


90 
| JUVENILE. 44. [ juvenilis, Lat.] Young; 


outhful. 


childiſh; then its youth, when it is luxuriant and 
juvenile; then its ſtrength of years, when it is ſolid ; 
and laſtly, its old age, when it waxeth dry and 
exhauſt. | 
Juveni'LITY. 2. /. [from juvenile. 
1. Youthfulneſs. | 


renewing exhauſted marrow, may 


2. Light and careleſs manner. 

Cuſtomary ſtrains and abſtracted juverilities have 
made it difficult to commend and ſpeak credibly in 
dedications. Glanville, 

Ju'xTAPosITION. 2z. . | juxtapoſition, Fr. 
juxta and pgſitio, Latin. ] oh. gummy : 
the ſtate of being placed by each other. 

Nor can it be a difterence, that the parts of ſolid 

bodies are held together by hooks, ſince the cohe- 


Learning hath its infancy when it is almoſt | 
Bacon's Eſſays. 


The reſtauration of grey hairs to jrvertlity and 
3 4 effected wich- 


out a miracle. : | Glanville. 


| rence of theſe will be of difficult conception; aud 
we muſt either ſuppoſe an infinite number of them 
holding together, or at laſt come to parts that are 


united by a mere zuxtapsſttion. Glanville... 
I'vy. . /. [ipig, Saxon; hedera, Latin, ] 
A plant. | 
It is a paraſitick plant, ſending forth roots or fibres 
from its branches, by which it is faſtened to either 
trees, walls, or plants which are near it, and from 
thence receives a great ſhare of its nouriſhment. 
Miller, 
A gown made of the fineſt wool ;. 
A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds,. 
With coral claſps and amber ſtuds 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, ü 
Come live with me and be my love. Raleigh, 
Direct the claſping ivy where to climb. Milion. 
Jy'MoLD. adj, [See GIMAL.] 
Their poor jades 
Lab down their heads, dropping the hide and hips ; 
And in their pale dull mouths the zy-mo/d bit 
Lies, foul with chew'd graſs, ſtill and motionleſs. 
| | + 'Shakeſd.* 


: A letter borrowed by the Engliſh 
K from the Greek alphabet. It has 
8 4 : 

| 1 before all the vowels one invaria- 
| ble ſound : as, teen, hen, kill. It is uſed 
after c at the end of words: as, och, 
clock, crack, back, brick, flick, pluck, check, 
which were written anciently with e final: 
as, clocke, checke, tricke, It is alſo in uſe 
between a vowel and the filent e final: as, 
clole, broke, brake, pike, duke, ele. It like- 
wiſe ends a word after a dipthong : as, 
look, break, ſhook, leck. The Engliſh never 
uſe c at the end of a word. is filent 
in the preſent pronunciation before z : 
as, knife, knee, knell, 
 Ka'LENnDaAR. 2. . [now written calendar. 

An account of time. 

| Let this pernicious hour 

Stand as accurſed in the kalendar. Shakefp. Macs. 
RALI. z. . [an Arabick word.] Sea- 

weed, of the aſhes of which glaſs was 

made; whence the word alkal:. | 

The aſhes of the weed Kali are fold to the Vene- 
tians for their glaſs works. Bacon. 

Kam. adj. Crooked. 

Kam, in Erſe, is ſquint eyed, and applied to any 
thing awry : clean am ſignifies crooked, athwart, 
awry, croſs from the purpoſe. A- ſehembo, Italian; 
hence our Engliſh a-&imbs. 

Clean kane is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought te 
Aim kam. 8 


This is clean lan; merely awry, Shaleſpeare. 


— —— ͤ ͤ ł—[ůö)—— 


K. 


K E C 


To Kaw. v. 2. [from the ſound.] To cry 


as a raven, crow, or rook. 

__ Jack-daws &awirg and fluttering about the neſts, 
ſet all their young ones a-gaping; but having no- 
thing in their mouths but air, leave them as hungry 
as before. 2 Locke. 

Kaw. z. /. [from the verb.] The cry of 


a raven Or crow. t 
The daſtard «crow that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven-kind doth bring, 
Who, ſafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Drzd, 


KaAYLE. 2. J. [quille, French. ] 


1. Ninepin; kettlepins, of which ſkittles | 


ſeems a corruption. 
And now at #ec/s they try a harmleſs chance, 


And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. 
Sidney. 


The reſidue of the time they wear out at coits, |. 


. hayles, or the like idle exerciſes. . _ Carew, 
2. A kind of play ſtill retained in Scotland, 
in which nine holes ranged in three's are 


made in the ground, and an iron bullet | 


rolled in among them. 
To KECK. v. z. [kecker, Dutch.] To heave 


the ſtomach ; to reach at vomiting. 


All thoſe diets do dry up humours and rheums, |-. 


which they firft attenuate, and while the humour is 

attenuated it troubleth the body a great deal more; 

and therefore patients muſt not teck at them at the 
. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The faction, is it not notorious ? 

Keck at the momory of glorious. | Swift, 


To KE'CKLE. v. 3. To defend a cable round 
| with rope. 


7 


K E E 


Kr'eksv. 2. J. [commonly ex, cigue, Fr. 
cicuta, Latin. Skinner.] Skinner ſeems to 
think Fec&/y. or lex the ſame as hemlock. 
It is uſed in Staffordſhire both for hem- 
lock, and any other hollow-jointed plant. 

| Nothing teems 


But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckfees, burs, 
- Loſing both beauty and utility. Shake/p. Henry V. 
Ke'cky. adj. [from kex.] Reſembling a 
. . | | 
An Indian ſceptre, made of a ſort of cane, with- 
out any joint, and perfectly round, conſiſteth of hard 
and blackiſh cylinders, mixed with a ſoft Accy body; 
fo as at the end cut tranſverſely, it looks as a bun- 
dle of wires. | Grew. 
To KEDGE.. v. 4. [kaghe, a ſmall veſſel, 
Dutch. J | 
In bringing a ſhip up or down a narrow river, 
when the wind is contrary to the tide, they ſet the 
foreſail, or foretop-ſail and mizen, and ſo let her 
drive with the tide. The ſails are to flat her about, 
if ſhe comes too near the ſhore. They alſo carry: 
out an anchor in the head of the boat, with a hawſer 
that comes from the ſhip; which anchor, if the 
ſhip. comes tos near the ſhore, they let fall in the 
'- ſtream, and ſo wind her head about it; then weigh 
' the anchor again when ſhe is about, which is called 
kedging, and from this uſe the anchor a kedger. 
; . Harris. 
K“ DOG ER. 2. J. [from Aedge.] A ſmall an- 
chor uſed in a river. See KE DGE. 


Kex, the provincial plural of cow, properly 


Ainſworth, | 


tine. . 
, A laſs 


A lafs that Cic'ly hight had won his heaft, 
Cic'ly the weſtern laſs that tends the lee. Gay. 
KeDLACK. z. J. A weed among corn; char- 
nock. Tuffer. 
KEEL. 2. . [ecœle, Saxon; fiel, Dutch; 
guille, Fr.] The bottom of the ſhip. 
| Portunus | 
Heav'd up his lighten'd Keel, and ſunk the ſand, 
And ſteer'd the ſacred veſſel. Dryden. 
Her ſharp bill ſerves for a tee! to cut the air be- 
fore her; her tail ſhe uſeth as her rudder... Grew. 
Your cables burſt, and you muſt quickly feel 
The waves ons ha ent'ring at your keel, Swift. 
Krkrs, the ſame with 4ayles; which ſee. 
7% KEEL. v. a, [cælan, Saxon.] This 
word, which is preſerved in Shakeſpeare, 
Hanmer explains thus: 

To keel ſeems to mean to drink ſo deep, as to turn 
up the bottom of the pot, like turning up the kee/ 
of a ſhip. Hanmer, 

In Ireland, to lee the pot is to ſcum it. 


While greaſy Joan doth kee/ the pot. Shakeſpeare. | 


KEe'eLFAT. 2. J. [ceelan, Saxon, 70 cool, and 
Fat or vat, a veſſel.] Cooler; tub in 
which liquor is let to cool. 

Ke'ers0N. 1. J. The next piece of timber 
in a ſhip to her keel, lying right over it 
next above the floor timber. Harris. 

To KE'ELHALE., vv. 3. [keel and hale.] To 
puniſh in the ſeamen's way, by dragging 
the criminal under water on one fide of 
the ſhip and up again on the other. 

Keen. adj. [cene, Saxon; lubn, German; 
koen, Dutch. ] | 

1, Sharp; well edged; not blunt. We ſay 
keen of an edge, and ſharp, either of edge 
or point. | 

Come thick night, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
| ; Here is my keen-edged ſword, 
Deck'd with fine flower-de-luces on each fide. 
Shakeſp. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 
Keen be my ſabre, and of proof my arms. Dryden. 
A ſword keex-edg'd within his right he held, 
The warlike emblem of the conquer'd field. Dryden. 


2. Severe; piercing. | 
The winds 


Blow moiſt, and keer, ſhattering the graceful locks. 


Of theſe fair ſpreading trees; which bids us ſeek 

Some better ſhroud, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The cold was very ſupportable; but as it changed 

to the northweſt, or north, it became exceſſively 

keen, Ellis's Voyage. 
3. Eager; vehement. : 
Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 

So keen and greedy to confound a man. Shakeſp. 
Keen diſpatch of real hunger. Milton. 
The ſheep were fo keen upon the acorns, that 

they gobbled up a piece of the coat. L'Eftrange. 
Thoſe curs are ſo extremely hungry, that they 

are too cen at the ſport, and worry their game. 
Tatler. 
This was a proſpect ſo very inviting, that it could 
not be eaſily withſtood by any who have ſo ien an 
appetite for wealth, _ Swift, 
4. Acrimonious; bitter of mind, 
| Codd father cardinal, cry thou, Amen, | 

To my keen curſes. Shakeſpeare's King Fchn. 

I have known ſome of theſe abſent officers as keen 

againſt Ireland, as if they had never been indebted 

to her. 3 Swift. 
To KEEN, v. a. [from the adjective.] To 

ſharpen. An unauthoriſed word. 
Nor when cold Winter teens the brightening flood, 

Wou'd I weak ſhivering linger on the brink. 

h 5 . "0 Thomſen. 
Ke'enLy. adv, [from len.] Sharply; ve- 
hemently; eagerly; bitterly, 

KE'ENNESsS, 7. J. [from leu. 


. 


| 1. Sharpneſs ; edpe. 


KEE 


No, not the hangman's ax bears half the keenneſs 
Of thy ſharp envy. Shakeſp. Merchant 1 Venice. 


2. Rigour of weather; piercing col 


3. Aſperity; bitterneſs of mind. 

That they might keep up the keerneſs againſt the 
court, his lordſhip furniſhed them with informations, 
to the king's diſadvantage. Clarendon, 

The ſting of every reproachful ſpeech is the truth 
of it; and to be conſcious is that which gives an 
edge, and keenreſs to the invective. South. 

4. Eagerneſs; vehemence. 

To KEEP. v. a. [cepan, Saxon; keper, old 
Dutch. 

1. To retain; not to loſe. 

I kept the field with the death of ſome, and flight 

of others, Sidney. 
We have examples in the primitive church of ſuch 
as by fear being compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods 
repented, and #ep? (till the office of preaching the 
goſpel. Whitgifte, 

Keep in memory what I preached unto you. - 

I Cor. 

This charge I keep till my appointed da | 
Of rend' ring up. n EN" . 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. Million. 

You have loſt a child; but you have iet one child, 
and are likely to do ſo long. Temple. 

It we would weigh, and #eep in our minds, what 
we are conſidering, that would inſtru us when we 
ſhould, or ſhould not, branch into diſtinctions. Locke. 

2. To have in cuſtody, 
The crown of Stephanus, firſt king of Hungary, 
was always Lept in the caltle of Vicegrade. 
Knolles. 
She kept the fatal key. Milton. 
To preſerve ; not to let go. 

The Lord God merciful and gracious, keeping 
mercy for thouſands, forgiving iniquity. 
> 7 Exod. xxxiv. 7. 

I ſpared it greatly, and have kept 
the cluſter, and a plant of a great people. 

2 Efar. ix. 21. 
To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecurity. 

We paſſed by where the duke #eeps his gallies. 

: Addiſon. 


3. 


To protect; to guard. 
Behold I am with thee to &-ep thee. Cen. xxvni. 
To reſtrain from flight. 
Paul dwelt with a ſoldier that Let him. 
Ars, xxvill. 
7. To detain, or hold as a motive. 
But what's the cauſe that keeps you here with me ? 
— That I may know what Leer me here with you? 


8, To hold for another. 
A man delivers money or ſtuff to Keep. 
Exod. xxil. 7. 
Reſerv'd from night, and kept for thee in ſtore, 
| Milton. 
9. 'To tend; to have care of. 
God put him in the garden ot Eden to keep it. 
Gen. li. 15+ 
While in her girliſh age ſhe Kepr theep on the 


moor, it chanced that a merchant ſaw and liked her. 
; Carew, 
| Count it thine 
To till and &eep, and of the fruit to eat. AMfillou. 


10. To preſerve in the ſame tenour or 


ſtate. 
To know the true ſtate, I will Lecce this order. 
| Bacon. 
Take this at leaſt, this laſt advice my ſon, 
Keep a ſtiff rein, and move but gently on: 
The courſers of themſelves will run too faſt, 
Your art muſt be to moderate their haſte. Addi/or. 
11. To regard; to attend. 
While the ſtars and courſe of heav'n I Kp, 
My weary'd eyes were ſeiz'd with fatal ſleep. 
Dryden. 
12. To not ſuffer to fail. 8 
My merey will I Keep for him for ever. 
Pal, Ixxxix. 


13. To hold in any ſtate, 


me a grape of | 


Dryden. 


| 


of mine have been able to heep it down in thee. 


Iagenuous ſhagney, and the apprehenſions of diſ- 


PX 
U 


X E E , 
pleaſure, are the only true reftraints : theſe alone 
ought to hold the reins, and #eep the child in order. 

Locke on Education. 
Men are guilty of many faults in the exerciſe of 
this faculty of the mind, which keep them in igno- 
rance. Locke, 
Happy ſouls! who keep ſuch a ſacred dominion 
over their inferior and animal powers, that the ſen- 
ſitive tumults never riſe to diſturb the ſuperior and 
better operations of the reaſoning mind. Watts. 
14. To retain by ſome degree of force in 
any place or ſtate. It is often followed 
in this ſenſe by particles; as, down, un- 
der, in, off. 
This wickedneſs is found by thee ;- no good deeds 


Sidneys 
It is hardly to be thought that any governor 
ſhould ſo much malign his ſucceſſor, as to ſuffer 
an evil to grow up which he might timely have kept 
under; or perhaps nouriſh it with coloured coun- 
tenance of ſuch ſiniſter means. Spenſer. 
What old acquaintance! could not all this fleſh 
Keep ina little life? Poor Jack, farewel. Shakeſp. 
Venus took the guard ot noble Hector's corſe, 
And kept the dogs off: night and day applying ſove- 
reign force 
Of roſy balms, that to the dogs were horrible in 
taſte. Chapman's Iliad. 
The Chineſe ſail where they will; which ſhew- 
eth that their law of &eepixg out ſtrangers is a law 
of puſillanimity and fear. 
And thoſe that cannot live from him aſunder, 
Ungratefully ſhall ſtrive to kee him under. Milton, 
If any atk me what wou'd latisfy, 
To make life eafy, thus I would reply : 
As much as #eeps out hunger, thirſt, and cold. l 
Dryden. 


Matters, recommended by our paſſions, take poli- 


ſeſſion of our minds, and will not be kept out. 
Locke. 
| Prohibited commodities ſhould be kept ont, and 
uſeleſs ones impoverith us by being brought in. 
| Locke, 
An officer with one of theſe unbecoming quali- 
ties, is looked upon as a proper perſon to keep of 
impertinence and ſolicitation from his ſuperior. . 
Addiſon's Spefatar, 
And if two boots keep out the weather, 
What need you have two hides of leather? Prior. 
We have it in our power to Keep in our breaths, 
and to ſuſpend the efficacy of this natural function. 
Cheyne, 
15. To continue any ſtate or action. 
Men gave ear, waited, and kept filence at my 


counſel. Job, xxix. 21. 
Auria made no ſtay, but ſtill kept on his courſe. 
5 Kndlles. 


It was then ſuch a calm, that the ſhips were not 
able to lep way with the gallies. Knolles. 


The moon that diſtance &eeps till night. Miltan. 


An heap of ants on a hillock will more eafily 
be kept to an uniformity in motion than theſe. 
Glanwille's Scepfis. 
He dy'd in fight : 
Fought next my perſon; as in confort fought: 
K*+pt pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden, 
lle, being come to the eſtate, keeps on a very 
buſy family; the markets are weekly frequented, 
and the commodities of his farm carried out and 
ſold. Lacke. 
Invading foes, without reſiſtance, 
With caſe I make to keep their diſtance. 
16. To preſerve in any ſtate. 
My toa, #cep the flower of thine age ſound, 

. g Eccleſ. xxvi. 
17. To practice; to uſe habitually. 
I rule the family very ill, and kee bad hours. 

Pope. 
18. To copy carefully. 
Her ſervants eyes were tix'd upon her face, 
And as ike mov'd or turn'd, her motions view'd, * 
Her meaſures &ept, and ſtep by ſtep purſu'd. 
| : Dryden, 
19. To obſerve or ſolemnize any time. 
This ſhall be for a memorial; and you ſhall ep 
it a feaſt to the Lord. Exad. xii. 14- 
That daf wa, not in ſilence holy #opr, 17775,» 
6U 2 20. Lo 
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= Bacone © 


| Sqvifte 


Age wp. 418 wht 


nne 


8 1 1 
K E E 
£0. To obſerve; not to violate. Fry 
It cannat be, 
The king ſhould keep his word in loving us; 
He will ſuſpect us ftill, and find a time | 
To puniſh this offence in other faults. Shakeſp. 
Sworn for three years term to live with me, 
My fellow ſcholars; and to keep thoſe ftatutes 
That are recorded in this ſchedule here. germs 1 hone 
Lord God, there is none like thee: who keepe/t 
tovenant and mercy with thy ſervants. 
1 Kings, viii. 23. 
Lord God of Ifrael, keep with thy ſervant that 
thou promiſedſt him. 1 Kings, viii. 25. 
Obey and lee his great command: Milton. 
His promiſe Patamon accepts; but pray'd 
To keep it better than the firtt he made. Dryden, 
My debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their hands and then refuſe to pay. Dryden. 
My wiſhes are, 
That Ptolemy may #eep his royal word. Dryden. 
21, To maintain; to ſupport with neceſſa- 


ries of life. 
Much more affliction than already felt 
They cannot well impoſe, nor I ſuſtain, 
If they intend advantage of my labours, 
The work of many hands, which earns my keeping. 
[ ö Milton. 
22. To have in the houſe. 

Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt? I ſcorn the term: 

nor ſhall my Nell Ace lodgers. Shak. Henry V. 
23. Not to intermit. 

Keep a ſure watch over a ſhameleſs daughter, leſt 
ſhe make thee a laughing-ſtock to thine enemies, 
and a bye- word in the city. Eccleſ. xli. 11. 

Not keeping ſtricteſt watch as ſhe was warn d. 

| Milten. 
24. To maintain; to hold. 

They were hogourably brought to London, where 

every one of them kep! houſe by himſelf. 
Hayward. 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair, 
To the pompous palace did reſort, 
Where Menelaus ter his royal court. Dryden. 

25. To remain in; not to leave a place. 

I pr'ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 
| | Shakeſp. 
26. Not to reveal; not to betray. 

A fool cannot keep counſel. 


Great are thy virtues, though pt from man. 


| Milten. 
If he were wiſe, he would keep all this to himſelt. 
Tillotſon. 


27. To reſtrain ; to with-hold. 

If any rebel or vain fpirit of mine 
Did, with the leaſt affeRion of a welcome, 

Give entertainment to the might of it; 

Let heav'n for ever keep it from my head. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Some obſcure paſſages in the inſpir'd volume Ace 
from the knowledge of divine myſteries. Boyle. 
If the God of this world did not blind their eyes, 
it would be impoſſible, ſo long as men love them- 
ſelves, to keep them from being religious. Tillatſeon. 
There is- no. virtue children ſhould be excited to, 
nor fault they ſhould be Apr from, which they may 
not be convinced of by reaſons. Locke en Education. 
« If a child be conſtantly Act from drinking cold 
Uquor whilſt he is hot, the cuſtom of forbearing 
will preferve him. 
By this they may keep them from little faults 


Leck 


©, 


28. To debar from any place. 
Ut fenc'd for Heay'n to keep out ſuch a foe. : 
Iton. 


29. To Kere back, To reſerve; to with- 


hold. | 

Whatſoever the Lord ſhall anſwer, I will de- 

clare; I will keep nothing Sac from you. 
Fer. xlii. 4. 
Some are ſo cloſe and reſerred, as they will not 
Dew their wares but by a dark light, and fecm al- 
ways to keep back ſomewhat. —BPacon's Eſſays. 
20. Je KEF back, To with-hold; to re- 


ſtrain. i 
Keep back thy ſervant from W ſins. 


Jul. xi. 


Eecleſt viii. 17. 


Locke. 


KEE 


Heav'n doth know, fo ſhall the world perceive, 
That I have turn'd away my former ſelf, 
So will I thoſe that kept me company. 
; Why ſhould he call her whore? Who &eeps her 

| company? | 
What place? what time? Shakeſp. Othello. 

What mean'ſt thou, bride! this company to keep # 

To fit up, til! thou fain would ſleep? Donne. 
Neither will [ wretched thee 
In death forſake, but keep thee company. 


- 


Dryden. 


3 
liar intercourſe. 

A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid im- 

modeſty, but the appearance of it; and ſhe cloud 


with men, without the permiſſion of father or mo- 
ther. | Broome on the Odyſ/cy. 
33. To KEeeP in, 
| I perceive in you fo excellent a touch of mo- 
deſty, that you will not extort from me what 1 am 
willing to keep in. Shakeſp 
Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate: 
1 have hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large; hut learn to keep it in, 
Leſt jt thould take more freedom than 1'l] give it. 
| : Addiſen. 
34 ToKeeP in. To reſtrain; to curb 
It thy daughter be ſhameleſs, lcp her in ſtraight- 
ly, leſt the abuſe herſelf through over-much liberty. 
Keeley. 
It will teach them to keep in, and fo maſter their 
inclinations. Lecke en Education 
35. To KEEP off, To bear to diſtance; not 
to admit. 


36. ToKeer of. To hinder. 

A ſuperficial reading, accompanied with the com- 
mon opinion of his invincible obſcurity, has kepr 
off ſome from ſeeking in him the coherence of his 
diſcourſe. Lecke. 


37. To Ker 2p. To maintain without 
abatement. — 


purchaſe than correſponded to the intereſt of money. 
Lake. 
This reſtraint of their tongues will Jeep wp in 
: cke. 
Albano keeps up its credit ſtill for wine. Addiſon. 
This dangerous diſſenſion among us we keep 1 
and cheriſh with much pains. Addiſen's Freeholder. 
The ancients were careful to coin money in due 
weight and fineneſs, and keep it vp to the ſtandard. 


38. Jo KEEP zþ. 
from ceaſing. 


ap and improve your hopes of heaven. Taylar, 
defire to continue it. Locke. 
Young heirs, from their own reflecting upon the 
eſtates they are born to, are of no uſe but to keep 
up their families, and tranſmit their lands and houſes 
in a line to poſterity. Addiſon. 
During his ſtudies and travels he kept wp a punctual 
correſpondence with Eudoxus. Addiſon. 


W's 


due. 5 5 

O ha- y mixture! whereby things contrary do 
ſo qualify and correct the one the danger of the 
other's exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us pre- 


— * 


ſame, as long as we are kept under with the ſenſe | 
of our own wretchedneſs; nor, while we truſt in the | 
mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be able to | 


2 


tyrannize over us. Hocker. 
Truth may be fmothered a long time, and Rep 
under by violence; but it will break out at Jalt, 


To live like thoſe that have their hope in another 
life, implies, that we keep under our appetites, and 
do not let them looſe into the enjoyments of ſenſe. 
Arterbury. 


— 


To KE ET. v. 2. 


31 To kKzer company. To frequent any 


Sbaleſp. 


[ 


To conceal ; not to tell. | 


them the reſpect and reverence due to their parents. | 


6 : Arbuthnot. | 
To continue; to hinder} 


You have enough to keep you alive, and to keep | 


In joy, that which keeps up the action is the | 


39. ToKerr ander. To oppreſs; to ſub- | 


'Keey. 2. . from the verb.] 


2. To KEEP company with, To have fami- 


not approve of a young woman Keeping company | 


Land kept up its price, and fold for more years ; 


| 


. 


bs 


Stilling fleet. | 


k E k 
t. To remain by ſome labour or 
certain ſtate. 10 
With all our force we kept aloof to ſea, 
And gain'd the iſland where our veſlels lay. 
Pope's Odyſy. 
or ſtate; to 


: 5 
* wait 


2. To continue in any place 
ſtay. SS 
She would give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, 
that ſhould make her keep within doors for one fort- 
wy, i Sid. 
What! keep a week away? ſeven days and nights? 
Eightſcore hours? and lovers abſent hours! 
Oh weary reckoning. Shakeſp. Othello... 
I think, it is our way, 
If we will Keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery. Shakeſps' 
Thou ſhalt keep faſt by my young men, until they 
have ended. J 
The neceſſity of Keeping well with the maritime 
powers, will perſuade them to follow our meaſures. 
| 155 Temple. 
On my better hand Aſcanius hung . 
And with unequal paces tript along: | 
Creuſa ep? behind. . Hneid. 
The goddeſs born in ſecret pin'd; 
Nor viſited the camp, nor in the council join'd; 
But keeping cloſe, his gnawing heart he fed 
Wich hopes of vengeance. Dtryden's Heuer. 
And. while it Keeps there, it keeps within our au- 
thor's limitation. | Locke, 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies 
and gameſters company. Lecte on Education. 
There are caſes in which a man muſt guard, if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn the 
penny. | Collier, 
The endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with Hector, 
the contrary endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of 
reach, are the intrigues Pope's View of Epic. Poetry, 
3. To remain unhurt; to laſt; to be 
durable, 


Diſdain me not, although I be not fair: 
. Doth beauty Keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do turn! Sidney. 
Grapes will keep in a veſſel half full of wine, fo 
that the grapes touch not the wine. Bacon. 
If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it 
makes will not keep. ortimer's Huſbandry. . 
4. To dwell ; to live conſtantly. 
A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the ſkiey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou ep, 
Hourly afflict. Shep. Meaſure for Meaſures . 
Knock at the ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 
To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge. Shale. 
5. To adhere ſtrictly: with 70. : 
Did they Keep 79 one conſtant dreſs they would 
tometimes be in faſhion, which-they never are. 
; Addiſon's Spectator. 
It is ſo whilit we keep to our rule; but when we 
forſake that we go aſtray. Baker on Learning. 


6. Te KEEP on. To go forward. 
So chearfully he took the doom; 
Nor ſhrunk, nor ſtept from death, 
But, with unalter'd pace, pl an. Dryden. 


7. ToKree vp. To continue unſubdued. 

He grew ſick of a conſumption; yet he ſtill hep? 

1, that he might free his country. Life of Cleomenes. 

8. The general idea of this word 1s care, 

continuance, or duration, ſometimes with. 
an intimation of cogency or coercion... 


1. Cuſtody; guard. 
Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 
Which of our lambkins takett Feeps. 
The priſon ſtrong, _ 
Within whoſe #eep the captive knights were laid: 
Was one partition of the palace-wall, Dryden. 


S penſers 


2. Guardianſhip ; reſtraint. 


Youth is leaſt looked into when they ſtand in moſt. 
need of good deep and regard. Afchams 


KEEP ER. 2. , from keep. | 


1. One who holds any thing for the uſe of 
another. | 
The good old man having neither reaſon to diſ- 


ſuade, 


K E N ” KER | e | 
made, ner hopes to. perſuade; received, the things ray. ery clouds, which did put us in ſome] Krercny'ryeD. adj, | on | kereheif. 2: 


1 9 * ” 
with the mind of oP” er, not of an owner. Stdney. 
2, One who has ri oners in cuſtody, 21 22 If thou den · f 8 far, Bacon. KERCR E'IFT. 7 Dre 3 hooded, 
The Keeper of the priſon, call to him, SAD. Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ſtar; * The evening comes | = 
5 lo now © 627 6 'Tis ſhe that ſhines in that propitious light. Dryden. ercheift in a comely cloud, 
Wii keine n e and foams e. lowe 2 We ken them from afar, the ſetting ſun While racking winds are piping loud. « Mlrog.. | 
A noble charge; her keeper by her ſide | * on their ſhining arms. Aaddiſon. KERF. 2. /. [ceonpan, Saxon, zo cut. 5 
To watch her walks his hundred eyes W—_— 2. To know. Obſolete. ba 8 lit between two pieces of ſtuff 
3 88 * *Tis he, Iden the manner of his gait. Shakeſp. | = „ alled 2 Ley. | Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, Now plain I ten whence love his Lo begun: KRAN. Es. 2. J. n 
Of wine and water mix'd, with added ſto fre- ] Sure he was born ſome bloody butcher's ſon, Termes is a roundiſh body, of the bigneſs of a 


Of opium; to his #eeper this he brought, Bred up in ſhambles Gay's P a, and of 

8 | , i y's Paſt. Pea, an a browniſh red colour. It contains a 
Who ſwallowed unaware the fleepy draught. Dryd. KEN. . 7. [from the verb.] Wi : reneh multitude of little diſtinct granules, ſoft, and when 
n cruſhed, yield a ſcarlet juice. It till lately was 


. One who has the care of parks, or beatis 

” 1 Tx — a hevour ae. eee 
. | | , . II. . now know it 1 
8 There is * old le why, at ere ey hunter When from the mountain top Piſanio ſhew'd thee, parent, filled with „„ na > bo 
Doch Ache 7 ere in engl 11 , 4 Thou waſt within a fen. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. the little red granules 1 8 Hill 
t . IR HE GENE = | It was a hill Kern. x. / Iriſh d.] Iriſh f *. 
Walk round about an oak with ragged dene | Of paradiſe the higheſt; from whoſe top 14 1a; . lan rin wor 1 riſh foot- 
5 ep. The hemiſphere of earth, in cleareſt Sen, | rae Fly Iriſh boor. 
The firſt fat buck of all the ſeaſon's fent, Stretch'd out to th* ampleſt reach of proſpect, lay. Out of the fry of theſe rake-hell horſeboys, grow- 
And keeper takes no ſee in compliment. Dryden. | | Milton, ing up in knavery and villainy, are their earn ſup- 
4. One that has the ſuperintendence or care He ſoon : plied. Spenſer, 
| | Juſtice had with valour arm'd 5 b 
, 


of any thing. 5 Saw within zen a glorious angel ſtand. Milton. C > 2 
Hilkiah went unto Hildah, &eepey of the wardrobe. Rude, as their ſhips, was navigation then; ompell'd theſe ſkipping lernes to truſt their heels. 
* No uſeful compaſs or meridian known : Shakeſps 


2 Kings. a : | 
5 7: Coaſting they kept the land within their Len I in good plight theſe northern Kerns arrive, 
1 2 the'g ary _ 0 n 45 ff 5 And knew the North but when the * nn Then does fortune promiſe fair. Philips's Briton. 
? by s a lord by his 2 ce, and c 8 | Dryden. KERN. z. . A hand- mill conſiſting of two 
ord #eeper of the great ſeal of England, When we conſider the reaſons we have to think, pieces of ſtone by which corn is ground 
and is of the King's rivy-council, under Gn what lies within our len is but a ſmall part of t is written Khoi nern 15 is Kill 
whoſe hands paſs all charters, commiſſions, | dhe univerſe, we ſhall diſcover an huge abyſs of is-uſed in f. * 
4 1 5 3 | norance. Sade 4 ed in ſome parts of Scotland. 
by te ſtature of 5 Blix. e 18 hath the nh 7 Kea. v. a. [probably from kernel, or, 
de KATUTE OT 5 Fi. c. 1 Us r. A cot for dogs. by change of a vowel, corrupted from 
like juriſdiction, and all other advantages A dog fore, if he could „ | cone! | 
| g lure, peak, had wit enoug - : 
as hath the lord chancellor of England. to deſcribe his kernel. Sidney. | 1. 10 harden as ripened corn. 
Comvel, | From forth the &kexnel of thy womb hath crept When the price of cor: falleth break 
A hell-hound, chat doth hunt us all to death. Ec Ironing 
K eg/EPERSHIP z. 92 from kecper.] Office of * Shaksſp _—_ goes _ will fupply their own turn, where- 
| . ro t tall ; | 
a keeper. 2 3 The ſeditious remain within their ſtation, which, — „ old Fo es I 
The gaol of the ſhire is kept at Launceſton : this | by reaſon of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly multitude, 2. To take the form of grains: t 2 
Leeperſbip is annexed to the conſtableſnip of 2 caltle. | might be more fitly termed a kennel than a camp. 1 | grains; to granu- 
arew. | Hayward. HET 2 ; 5 
KIS. 1. J. ¶ caque, Fr.] A ſmall barrel, 2. A number of dogs kept in a amel // in making he On 
: commonly uſed for a fiſh barrel. | A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, | r SR e amis 62-1 
KzLI. »./. [A fort of pottage. Aiaſ.] It | d witha yelpiog Bae e French _— ho BBY _ 85 2 _— 1 SAXON 3 
is ſo called in Scotland, being a ſoupe |, - OE" — wg 
ade with Sond greens. 8 Pe 3. The hole of a fox, or other beaſt. 1. The edible ſubſtayce contained in a ſhell. 
K Th oy hich [4 Kennel, Dutch; chenal, Fr. canalis, ö As brown in hue | 
EL Ls 7s 4 e omentum 9 Dy at W Latin. ] 'The watercourſe of a ſtreet, - As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels, 
Wraps the guts. FOE | Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers ten- Th b 8 Shakeſpeares 
„ The very weight of bowels and fe, in fat people, | vel gow to one fink, fo in ſhort time their numbers . TREE, can be is his clan. pats the | 
is the occaſion of a rupture. Wiſeman's Surgery. increaſed. Hayward. m_ 2 - is _ po his c ol es. 3 4p. ; 
KELP. x. /. A ſalt produced from calcined He always came in fo dirty, as if he had been - ge = ag „ 1 ; 
ſea- weed. | | dragged through the kernel at a boarding-ſchool. n n 3 
. Arbuthnat. | 2. Any thing included in a huſk or integu- 


In making alum, the workmen uſe the aſhes of a - 
ſea-weed called 4elp, and urine. Boyle on Colours. To Ke'NNEL. w. a. [from lennel.] To lie; ment. 
The #erne/ of a grape, the fig's ſmall grain, 


Kiso. . /. [more properly 4ee/for. } The | to dwell; uſed of z Snot -man 32 Can cloath a mountain, and o'erſhade a plain. 
wood next the keel. | contempt. f | | Denham, 
We have added cloſe pillars in the royal ſhips, Yet, = they 2 ee ES | Oats are ripe when the ſtraw turns yellow and the 
which being faſtened from the Re/for: to the beams If ought diſturb'd their noiſe, into 12 3 kernel hard. Mortimer's Huſbandry 
ef the ſecond deck, keep them from ſettling, or And kennel there: yet there ſtill bark'd and howl'd The ſeeds of pulpy fruits. | 
* , Rak: Within, unſeen. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. ED i 5 . 3 
BIVIDS Way. aleigh. : I think he will carry this ifland home in his 
KELTER 1 ; © 5 36 Zoltan. chai The dog kennel/ed in a hollow tree, and the cock k ent ante 
8 3 [ 1 75 00 bil were d | rooſted upon the boughs. L' Eftr ange. Bo — N it in ho Tea: brite Ge ng 
. . * , i 
15, A 18 e J 3 trom Alter, to gird, KEY. pret, and part. paſſ. of keep. iaads- Shakeſp. Temneſt - 
T; _ 6 Wan b 8 I” KERCHE'IF, 1. /+ [ courecheif, Chaucer ; The apple incloſed in wax was as treth 2s at the 
— written, perheps ̃ . cover, and chef, the head; and | fir puring ins ans the fernol LRN, 
: . hence a handkerchief to wipe the face or | 3 5 
6 1 The central part of any thing upon which 
as 1 K hands. ] dreſs of L the ambient apo are Aras 
| 1. A head dreſs of a woman. l A folid body in the bladder makes the kernel of 
Arbuli not. 


blut bande men more loſe than they, eine. L fg ow thine ye would emulate the diamond; |, ge 
| 5 "| thou haſt the right arched bent of the brow, that p 2 obby concretions in children's fleth. 


More fleek. : Ben Jonſen. f becomes the tire vailant 
Thy head and hair are ſleek ; A plain &erchief, Sir John; my brows be- To KERN EL. v. 2. from the NOUN. | To 


And then thou kem6'f the tuzzes on thy _— Aen. | come nothing elſe. Shakeſp. "a e of - ind/.| ripen to kernels. . 
: qt O! what a time have you choſe out, brave Caius, | In Staffordſhire, garden-rouncivals ſown in the: 
To KEN. Ve 4. [ cennan, Saxon; Rennan, | To wear a herchief. | Shakeſp. e Cæſar. fields kernel well, and yield a good increaſe, : 
Dutch, to know.] | The proudeſt kerchief of the court ſhall reſt Meoriimer's Haſbandry. 
1. To ſee at a diſtance; to deſcry. Well ſatisfy'd of what they love the beſt. Dryden. KERN EI Lv. adj. [from 4ernel.) Full of | 
At once as far as angels ker, he views 2. Any looſe cloth uſed in dreſs. kernels; hav ing the quality or reſemblance : 
* were ſituation, waſte and wild. , Milton. Every man had a large kerchief * = of kemels | 
de next day about evening we faw, within a | neck. ard. ; 
7 8 , | Oy | KEe'RNELWORT, 


4 


— 


P 


— . we) Kent Mao." ah" 22 


— bt as 26: 


KEY 
Kz'anzLwort, 2. J. [ /crefularia.) An 
herb. | Aiſau. 
Kr'xs Ex. 2. ,. [karſaye, Dutch; cariſte, Fr.] 
Coarſe ſtuff. | 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
I do forſwear them; and I here proteſt, | 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 
In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt ker/ey noes. Shakeſpeare. 
His lackey with a linen ſtock on one leg, and a 
Ferſey boot-hoſe on the other. Shakeſp. 
The ſame wool one man felts it into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, and another into &er/zy or ſerge 
Hale. 
Thy &er/ey doublet ſpreading wide, 

Drew Cic'ly's eye afide. — Gay. 
Krsr. The preter tenfe of cf. It is ſtill 
uſed in Scotland. | 

Only that noiſe heav'n's rolling circles K,. 


Fairfax. 
Ke'srREL, 2. /. A little kind of baſtard 
hau k. Hanmer. 


His 4%“ kind, ; 
A pleaſing vein of glory, -vain did find. Fairy , 
Kites and &e/rels have 2 reſemblance with hawks. 
Bacon. 
KEeTCH. 2. . [from carcchio, Italian, a bar- 
rel.] A heavy ſhip ; as a bomb &ezch, 
I wonder | 
That ſuch a Fetch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' th' beneficial ſun, | 
And keep it from the earth. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
KE'TTLE. . /. {cezl, Saxon; kezel, Dutch. ] 
A veſſel in which liquor is boiled. In 
the kitcken the name of po is given to 
the boiler that grows narrower towards 
the top, and of &ezz/e to that which grows 
| wider. In authors they are confounded. 
The fire thus form'd, ſhe ſets the kezrle on; 
Like burniſh'd gold the little ſeether thone. Dryden. 
KEe'TTLEDRU Mi. 2z. / [kettle and drum.] A 
drum of which the head is ſpread over a 
body of braſs. 
As he drains his draughts of Rheniſh down, 
The &4er:{edrum and trumpet thus bray out a 
The triumph of his pledge. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


KEY. z./. [cœg, Saxon. ] 

1. An inſtrument formed with cavities cor- 
reſpondent to the wards of a lock, by 
which the bolt of a lock is puſhed for- 


ward or backward. 
If a man were porter of hell gate, he ſhould have 
old turning the key. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne'er turns the key to th* poor. Shakeſp. X. Lear, 
The glorious ſtandard laſt to heay*n they ſpread, 
With Peter's Icy ennobled and his crown. Fairfax. 
Veet ſome there be, that by due ſteps aſpire 
To lay their juſt hands on that golden Key, 
That opes the palace of eternity. Milton. 
Conſcience is its own counſellor, the ſole maſter 
of its own ſecrets; and it is the privilege of our 
nature, that every man ſhould keep the Icy of his 
own breaſt, ü South, 
He came, and knocking thrice, without delay 
The longing lady heard, and turn'd the h. Dryd 
2. An inftrument by which ſomething is 


ſerewed or turned. 
Hide the key of the jack. ; . St. 
3. An explanation of any thing difficult. 
An emblem without a key to't, is no more than 
a tale of a tub. L' Eftrange. 
Theſe notions, in the writings of the ancients 
darkly delivered, receive a clearer light when com- 
pared with this theory, which repreſents every thing 
Plainly, and is a #ey to their thoughts. 
Burnet's Theery of the Earth. 
Thoſe who are accuſtomed to reaſon have got the 
true key of books. cke. 


4. The parts of a muſical inftrument which 
are ſtruck with the fingers. 
Pamela loves to handle the ſpinnet, and touch the 


heyr, 


1 


J 


Pam. 


RC. 


5K [In muſick.] 
very r whether long or ſhort, 
ought to fitted ; and this key is ſaid 
to be either flat or ſharp, not in reſpect 
of its own nature, but with relation to 
the flat or ſharp third, Which is joined 
with it. Harris. 
. Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my ſword, 
And won thy love doing thee injuries ; 
But I will wed thee in another #ey, | 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. | 
Skakeſp. 
But ſpeak you with a ſad brow? Or do you play 
the flouting Jack? Come, in what key ſhall a man 
take you to go in the ſong ? Shakeſp. 
Not know my voice! Oh, time's extremity ! 
Haſt thou fo crack'd and ſplitted my poor tongue 
In ſev'n ſhort years, that here my only fon 


\Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares? 
Shakeſ} care. 


6. [ Kaye, Dutch; quai, French.] A bank 
raiſed perpendicular for the eaſe of lading 
and unlading ſhips. 

A key of fire ran along the ſhore, 
And lighten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 

7. Key cold was a proverbial expreſſion, now | 
out of uſe. | 

Poor key cold figure of a holy king | 
Pale aſhes of the houſe of 1 Sbatcſp. 

Ke'race. z. /. [from key.] Money paid 
for lying at the key, or quay, Aiaſab. 

Ke'YHOLE. 2. . [key and Hale.] The per- 
foration in the door or lock through 
which the key is put. 

Make doors faſt upon a woman's wit, and it will 
out at the caſement ; ſhut that, and twill out at the 


keyhole, Shakeſp. 
I looked in at the Keybele, and ſaw a well-made 

man. Tatler. 
I keep her in one room; I lock it; 

The key, look here, is in this pocket; 

The Keylele is that left? Mott certain. Prior. 


Ke'ySTONE. x. J. [key and ftane.] The mid- 
dle ſtone of an arch. 

If you will add a teyſfene and chaptrels to the arch, 
let the breadth of the upper part of the leyſfone be 
the height of the arch. Ms xen. 

K1BE. z. /. [from kerb, a cut, German, 
Sinner; from kibwwe, Welſh, Minſbeab.] 
An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the 
heel cauſed by the cold. 4 

It 'twere a #ibe, twould put me ts my ſlipper. 

Shakeſp. 

The toe of the peaſant comes fo near the heel 
of our courtier, that it galls his 47e. Shakeſpeare. 

One boaited of the cure, calling them a few &4:5es, 

Wiſeman. 

K1'BED. adj. [from kibe.] Troubled with 
kibes: as, Libed heels. | 

To KICK. v. a. [hauchen, German ; calco, 
Lat.] To ftrike with the foot. 


He muſt endure and digeſt all affronts, adore the 
foot that Act him, and kiſs the band that ftrikes 


him. Seutbs 
It anger'd Turenne once upon a day, 
To ſee a footman &ick*d that took his pay. Pope. 


Another, whoſe fon had employments at court, 
valued not, now and then, a Lich ing or a caning. 
Swift. 


To KICK. . 2. To beat the foot in anger | 


or contempt. | 
Wherefore tick ye at my ſacrifice, which I have 
commanded ? | | - I Sam. ii. 29. 
Jeſhurun waxed fat and &icked. Deut. xxxii. 15. 
The doctrines of the holy Scriptures are terridle 
enemies to wicked men, and this is that which 
makes them &ic# againit religion, and ſpurn at the 
doctrines of that holy book. Tillotſon. 


Kick. z./. [from the verb.] A blow with 
| the foot, 


Is a certain tone whereto | 
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What. N Quick, with eur anfuwe, 
quick, 
bee reyice ſalutes you with a kick. Dryd, Jur. 
Kr'cxER.z./..[ from kick.] One who ſtrikes 
with his foot. 

K1'cxsHaw. 2. J. [This word is ſuppoſed, 
I think with truth, to be only a corrup- 
tion of quelque choſe, ſomething ; yet 
Milton ſeems to have underſtood it other- 


- 


| wiſey for he writes it kick/hoe, as if he 


thought it uſed in contempt of dancing. ] 
1. Something uncommon; fantaſtical; ſome- 
thing ridiculous. | 
Shall we need the monſieurs of Paris to take our 
ow into their ſlight cuſtodies, and ſend them over 
ack again transformed into mimicks, apes, and 
kickfh Milton. 


ces © 


| 2. A diſh ſo changed by the cookery that it 


can ſcarcely be known. 
Some pigeons, a joint of mutton, and any pretty 
little tiny Aicha. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour ; 
Creſſy was loft by &ic&/baws and ſoup-meagre. 
| Fenton, 
K1'cxsSY-WICKSEY. . /. [from #ick and 
awince.] A made word in ridicule and 
diſdain of a wife. Hanmer. 
He wears his honour in a box, unſeen, 
That hugs his &i/c&/y-wickſey here at home, 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Shakeſp, 
Kip. z./. [lid, Daniſh.] | 
1. The young of a goat. 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleaſant ſpring. 
; Fairy Queen. 
There was a herd of goats with their young ones, 
upon which fight fir Richard Graham tells, he would 
ſnap one of the &igs, and carry him cloſe to their 
lodging. | Motten. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. | Milton. 
So #ids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs ; 
Ard fo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. Dryder. 


2, [From cideulen, Welſh, a faggot.] A 
bundle of heath or furze. 
To K1D. v. 4. [from the noun.] To bring 
forth kids. 
Ki'DDER. »./. An engroſſer of corn to 
enhance its price. Amſworth, 
To KIDNA'P. v. a. [from Lind, Dutch, a 
child, and aap.] To ſteal children; to 
- ſteal human beings. 
K1DNA'PPER. #. /. [from Kidrap.) One 
who ſteals human e a manſtealer. 
The man compounded with the merchant, upon 
condition that he might have his child again; for he 
had ſmelt it out, that the merchant himſelf was the 
kidnapper. | L' Eftrange. 
Thete people lye in wait for our children, and 


may be conſidered as a kind of &#idnappers within 
the law. Spectator. 


KUDNEY. 2. J. [Etymology unknown. ] 
1. Theſe are two in number, one on each 
ſide: they have the ſame figure as kid- 
neybeans: their length is four or five 
fingers, their breadth three, and their 
thickneſs two: the right is under the 
liver, and the left under the ſpleen. The 
uſe of the kidneys is to ſeparate the urine 
from the blood, which, by the motion of 
the heart and arteries, is thruſt into the 
emulgent branches, which carry it to the 
little glands, by which the ſeroſ ty, being 
ſeparated, is received by the orifice of the 
little tubes, which go from the glands to 
the pelvis, and from thence it runs by the 
ureters into the bladder. Quincy. 

A youth laboured under a complication of diſeaſes, 
from his meſentery and #idneysr, M iſeman's Surg. 


4 3. Sort; 


RIE 
2. Sort; kind: in ludierous N 
Think of that, a man of my kidney; think of 
that, that am as ſubject to heat as butter ,- a man 
of continuał diſſolution and thaw. Sdaleſp. 
There are millions in the world of this man's 
kidney, that take up the ſame reſolution without 
note. | | L' Eftrange. 
K1'DNEY-BEAN. z. fe [haſeolus. So named 
from its ſhape.] A Ieguminous plant. 
Kidneybeans are a fort of cod ware, that are very 
pleaſant wholeſome food. Martimer's Huſbandry. 


K1i'dNEYVETCH. [anthillis.] U u. . Plants. | 


K1'DNEYWORT. | cotyledon. | Ainſa. 
K1'LDERKIN. . /. | Lindebin, a baby, Dutch. ] 
A ſmall barrel. 

Make in the Aer a great bung- hole of purpoſe. 
Bacon. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 
But ſure thou'rt but a. Ai der tin of wit. Dryden. 
To KILL. v. a. JET To. guell; cpel- 

lan, Saxon ;. Lelen, Dutch. |] 


1. To deprive of life; to put to death, as 


an agent. 
Dar'ſt thou reſolve to &i/7 a friend of mine? 
— Pleaſe you, I'd rather &i/* two enemies. 
| Shakeſp. R. III. 
Ve have brought us forth into this wilderneſs, to 
Kill this whole aſſembly with hunger. Ex. xvi. 3. 
There was Alling of young and old, making away 
of men,women, and children. 2 Mac. v. 13+ 
2. To deſtroy animals for food. 
We're mere uſurpers, - tyrants, and what's worſe, 
To fright the. animals, and to #i//them up = 
In their aſlign'd and native dwelling-place. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shall I take my bread, and my fleſh that 1 have 
Filled for my ſhearers? 1 Sam. XXV. II. 
3. To deprive of life, as a cauſe or inſtru- 


ment, | 
The medicines, if they were uſed iawards, would 
Kill thoſe that uſe them; and therefore they work 
potently, though outwares. Bacon. 
4: To deprive of vegetative or other mo- 
tion, or active qualities. 

Try with oil, or barm of drink, ſo they be ſuch 
things as /] not the bough. Bacen's Natural Haff. 
Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal 

acids, as appears by Alling it with ſpittle. 
Fl.zer on the Humours. 


KILLER. #./. [from 4i//.] One that de- 


pri ves of life, 

What ſorrow, what amazement, what ſhame was 
in Amphialus, . wh<na he ſaw his dear foſter-father 
und him the Aller of his only ton ? Sidney. 

Wilt thou for the old lion hunt, or fill 
His hungry u helps? and for the Aer kill, 

When couch'd in dreadful dens? 

So rude a time, 
When love was held ſo capital a crime, 
That a crown'd head could no compaſſion find, 


But dy'd, becauſe the ler had been kind. I aller. 


K1'LLOw. 2. . [This ſeems a corruption of 
| ccal and lav, a flame, as ſoot is thereby 
produced: ] 

An earth of a blackiſh or deep blue colour, and 
doubtleſs had its name from #4//:w, by which name, 
in the North, the ſmut or grime on the backs of 
chimneys is cailed. 


der to dry or burn things contained in it. 
I'It creep up into the chimaey. 

_ always uſe to diſcharge their birding-pieces: creep 
into the Au hole. 


upon the 4/5, there will be gained a buſhel in eight 
of malt. Bacon. 


Phyſicians chuſe lime which is newly drawn out 
of the tin, and not ſlacked. Moxan's Mech. Exer. | 


Fo KIL ADR Y. v. 4. {tils and dry.] To 
dry by means of a kiln. | 
The beſt way is to &i/zdry them. 


5. 


—_- 


Sundys. | 


Shaktefp. | 
After the putting forth in ſprouts, and the dryin- |. 


—_ 


: Woodward. þ 
KILN. z. /. {cyln, Saxon.] A ſtove; a 
fabrick formed for admitting heat, in or- | 


There the» | 


Mortimer. 


Kr'uB0. adj. [dXchembo, Italian. ] Crooked; 


* 


KIN 


bent ; arched : 
The &imbo handles ſeem with bears-foot cary'd, 
And never yet to table have been ſerv'd. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
He obſerved them edging toward one another to 
whiſper ; ſo that John was forced to ft with his arms 
a Limbo, to keep them aſunder, Arbulbnot. 


KI X. z. / [cynne, Saxon.] 
1. Relation either of conſanguinity or affi- 
nity. 
You muſt uſe them with : reſpects, according to 
the bonds of nature; but you are of in, and ſo a 
friend to their perſons, not to their errours. 


Th' unhappy Palam»::, 
Whom Theſeus holds in bonds, and will not free f 
Without a crime, except his Ain to me. Dryden. 


2, Relatives ; thoſe who are of the ſame 
race. 
Tumultuous wars 
Shall-4/: with kin, and kind with kind confound. 
Shakeſp. 
The father, mother, and the in beſide, 
Were overborne by fury of the tide. Di den. 


3. A relation; one related. 
Then is the ſoul from God; ſo pagans ſay, 
Which ſaw by nature's light her heavenly kind, 
Naming her Ain to God, and God's bright ray, 
A citizen of Heay'n, to earth confin'd. Davies. 


The ſame generical claſs, though perhaps 


not the ſame ſpecies; thing related. 
The burſt 

And the ear-deaf ning voice of the oracle, 
Kin to Jove's thunder, fo ſurpris'd my ſenſe, 
That I was nothing. Shateſteare's Winter's Tule. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but 
that which it diſcovers, being diſſolved in a little 
hot water, is altogether differing from the ſtink of 
the other, being of Xin to that of other alcalizate 
ſalts. Boyle. 
. A diminutive termination from Lind, a 
child, Dutch: as, manikin, minikin, tham- 
hin, auilltin. 


9 


1. Benevolent ; 
will... 
By the &ind Gods, *ti moſt ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. Shak:ſpeare's Kirg Lear. 
Some of the ancients, like %u hearted men, have 
talked much of annual refrigeriums, or intervals of 
puniſhment to the damned, as particularly on the 
great feſtivals of the reſurrection and aſcenſion. ; 
South, 


filled with general good- 


2, Favourable ; beneficent. 
He is ind to the unthankful and evil. 
Luke, vi. 35. 
K1ND. 2. /. [cynne, Saxon. ] 


1, Race ; generical claſs. Kind in Teuto- 
nick Engliſh anſwers to genus, and /ort 
to ſpecies; though this diſtinction, in po- 
pular language, is not always obſerved. 

Thus far we have endeavoured in part to open of 
what nature and force laws are, according to their 
kinds. Hocker. 

As when the total Ain : 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 
Came ſummon'd over Eden, to receive 
Their names of Thee. Milton's Paradiſe L:fe. 
That both are animalia, 
I grant; but not rationalia ; 
For though they do agree in Ad, 
Specifick difference we find. Hudioras. 

God and Nature do not principally concern them- 
ſelves in the preſer vation of particulars, but Kinds 

and companies. South's Sermons. 

He with his wife were only left behind 
Of periſh'd man; they two were human And. 


Some acts of virtue are common to Heathens and | 
Chriſtians; but J ſuppoſe them to be performed by 
Chrutians, after a more ſublime manner than among | 


Bacon's Advice to Villiers, | 


KIND. adi. [from cynne, relation, Saxon. ] | 


Dryden 54 


K IN 


hind from moral virtues, yet differ in the degtees of 


perfection. Atterbury. 
He, with a hundred arts refin'd, . 
Shall ſtretch thy conqueſts over half the And. Pope. 


2. Particular nature. 


No human laws are exempt from faults, fince thoſe 
that have been looked upon as moſt perfect in their 
kind, have beem found to have ſo many. Batter. 

3. Natural ſtate. 

He did give the goods of all the priſoners unto: 
thoſe that had taken them, either to take them in 
kind, or compound for them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The tax upon tillage was often levied in &ind upon 
corn, and called decume, or tithes. Arbuthnot. 

4. Nature; natural determination. 
The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 
And in the doing of the deed of kind, 
He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. 
Shakeſpeares 
Some of you, on pure inſtinct of nature, 
Are led by &ind t' admire your fellow-creature. 
: Dryden. 
5. Manner; way. 

Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedieſt means, 
Or you ſhall hear in ſuch a Aid from me 
As will diſpleaſe you. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

This will encourage induſtrious improvements, be- 
cauſe many will rather venture in that Ain, than 
take five in the hundred. Bacon. 


ſenſe. | ; 


Diogenes was aſked, in a Aud of ſcorn, What was 
the matter that philoſophers haunted rich men, and 
not rich men philoſophers ? He anſwered, Becauſe 
the one knew what they wanted, the other did not. 

; Bacon. 
1. To ſet on fire; to light; to make to 


burn. 

He will take thereof, and warm himſelf; yea, he 
kindſeth it and baketh bread, - Heli. 15. 

I was not forgetful of thoſe ſparks, which ſome 
men's diſtempers formerly ſtudied to &ird!e in par- 
liaments. Kirg Charles. 

If the fire burns vigorouſly, it is no matter by 
what means it was at fuſt Lidled: there is the ſame 
force and the ſame refreſhing virtue in it, &ind/ed by 
a ſpark from a flint, as if it were &indied from the 
ſan. a Scuthᷣ. 


to animate; to heat; to fire the mind. 
I've been to you a true and humble wife; 

At all times to your will conformable: 

Ever in fear to Ale your diſlike. Shakeſp. 
He hath &#izd/ed his wrath againſt me, and counts 

eth me as-one of his enemies. Jab, xix. Ll. 
Thus one by one &ind/irg each other's fire, 

»Till all inflam'd, they all in one agree. Daniel, 
Each was a cauſe alone, and all combin'd 

To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. Dryden. 

To KI'NDLE. v. 2. [ ciunu, Welſh; cynde- 


= 


lan, Saxon. | 
1. To catch fire. 


— 


not be burnt, neither ſhall he flame 4indie upon 
thee. If. xliii. 2. 
2. [From cennan, Saxon. ] To bring forth, 
It is uſed of ſome particular animals. 
Are you native of this place ? 
s the coney that you ſee dweils where ſhe is 
E Lindled. Shak. 
K1'NDLER. 1. . [from 4indle.] , One that 
lights; one who inflames. 
Nous is the time that rakes theirzrevels keep, 
| Kindlers of riot, enemies of flee Gay. 
K1'NDLY. adv. | trem 4izd.) Benevolently; 
favourably ; with good wall. 
Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyſhip's 
| looks, and ſpends witat he borrows #irzaly in your 
company. Shakeſpeare. 
L ſometime lay here in Corioli, 
At a poor man's houſe : he us'd me Kindly. Shak, 
Be kindly affectioned one to another, with bro» 
_ therly lowe,. in honour preteriing one another. 
Rom. xii, 10. 


: Kitt for killed, 


* 


the Heathens; and even when they do not differ in- 


His 


6. Sort. It has a ſlight and unimportant 


2. To inflame the paſſions; to exaſperate; 


When thou walkeſt through the fire, thou ſhalt © 


% 
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: 
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His grief ſome pity, others blame z 


The fatal cauſe all & ly ſeek. Prior. 
Who, with leſs deſigning ends, | 
Kindlier entertain their friends; . 
Wich good words, and count'nanee fprightly, _ 
Strive to treat them all politely. Swift. 


K1i'ndLY. adj. [from kind; probably from 
kind the ſubſtantive. ] 


1. Homogeneal ; congeneal; kindred ; of | 


the ſame nature, | 
This competency I beſeech God I may be able to 
digeſt into &indly juice, that I may grow thereby. 
7 Hammond. 
Theſe ſoft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with &idly heat, 
Of various influence, foment and warm, _ 
Temper or nouriſh, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
2. The foregoing ſenſe ſeems to have been 
originally implied by this word; but fol- 
lowing writers, inattentive to its etymo- 
| logy, confounded it with &ird. 1 
3. Bland; mild; ſoftening. 
Through all the living regions do'ſt thou move, 
And ſcatter'ſt, where thou goeſt, the &ind!y ſeeds of 
love. Dryd. 
Ye heav'ns, from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r! Pope. 
Ki'nvNxss. 2. /. [from kind.] Benevo- 
lence ; beneficence ; good-will ; favour ; 
love. | 
If there be kindneſs, meekneſs, or comfort in her 
tongue, then is not her huſband like other men. 
Eccleſ. xxxvi. 23. 
Old Lelius proſeſſes he had an extraordinary Ai. 
.zreſs for ſeveral young people. Coliler of Friendſhip. 
Ever bleſt be Cytherca's ſhrine, | 
Since thy dear breaſt has felt an equal wound, 
Since in thy kindneſs my deſires are crown'd, Prior. 
Love and inclination can be produced only by 
an experience or opinion of kindneſs to us. 
| Rogers's Sermons. 
KI N DVR ED. 2. . [ from kind; cynnene, 
Saxon. ] 
1. Relation by birth or marriage; cogna- 
tion; conſanguinity ; affinity. 
Like her, of equal &#izdred to the throne, 
You keep her conqueſts, and extend your own, 
: ; | ryden. 
2. Relation ; ſuit. | 
An old mothy ſaddle, and the ſtirrups of no In- 
dred. Shak, 


3. Relative. 
I think there is no man ſecure h 
But the queen's kindred. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Nor needs thy juſter title the foul guilt 
Of Eaſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 
! Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and kindred lain. | 
Denham. 


KIND RED. adj. Congeneal; related; cog- 
From Tuſcan-Coritum he claim'd his birth;; 


But after, when exempt from mortal earth, 
From thence aſcended to his kindred ikies 


A god. Dryden. 
KI NE. 2 /. plur. from cow. 
To milk the kize, | 
E'er the milk-maid fine : 2] 
Hath open'd her eyne. Ben Fonſon. 


A field I went, amid” the morning dew, | 
To milk my line. Gay. 
KING. z./. [A contraction of the 'Teu- 
tonick word cuning, Or cyning, the name 
of ſovereign dignity. In the primitive 
tongue it ſignifies ſtout or valiant, the 
kings of moſt nations being, in the be- 
ginning, choſen by the people on ac- 
count of their valour and ſtrength. Ver- 
ftegan.] 
2. Monarch; ſupreme governor, 
The great (ing of kings, 
Hath in the tabie of his law commanded, { 


KX DOM. 2. ,. [from king.] 


[KN rIsHER. 2. / Lhalqon.] 


KIN 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a Vg, 
Until a 7 Say by; and then his ſtate | 


Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 7 
Into the main of waters. Shakeſp. Merc. of Venice. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallows wings; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures br. wp 
p. 
The ling becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs, | 
votion, patience, courage, foxtitude, 25 N 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thus ſtates were form'd ; the name of ling un- 
known, 
'Till common intꝰreſt plac'd the ſway in one: 
*Twas virtue only, or 1n arts or arms, 
Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms, 
The fame which in a fire the ſons obey'd, 
A prince the father of a people made. Pope.- 
2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine; 
as prince alſo is. 1 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, kings of Spain, recovered 
the great and rich kingdom of Granada from the 
Moors. : : Bacon. 
3. A card with the picture of a king. 
| The king unſeen 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive * 
; f 4 N oe. 
4. Kino at Arms, a principal officer at 
arms, that has the pre-eminence of the 
ſociety; of whom there are three in num- 
ber, viz. Garter, Norroy, and Claren- 
cieux. Phillips. 
A letter under his own hand was lately ſhewed me 
by fir William Dugdale, Xing at arms. Walton, 
To KING. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſupply with a king. A word rather 
ludicrous. 
England is ſo idly Kirg'd, 
Her ſceptre fo fantaſtically borne, 
That fear attends her not. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. To make royal; to raiſe to royalty. 
Sometimes am I a king; 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar, t 
And foI am: then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me, I was better when a king; | 
Then am I king'd again, Shak-/peare's Richard II. 
Ki'xNGAPPLE. 2. . A kind of apple. 
The &#ingapple is preferred before the jenneting. 
Mortimer. 
Ki'NcCRAFT. z. /. [king and craft.] The 
art of 13 A word commonly 
uſed by king James. | 
Kix G CUP. 2. /. [king and cap. The name 
is properly, according to Gerard, &ingcob.] 
The flower; crowfoot. 


June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs green, and 
upon his head a garland of bents, Aingcups, and 


4 
4 


maidenhair. | Peach. 
Fair is the &izgeup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows. Gay. 


1. The dominion of a king; the territories 


ſubject to a monarch. | 

x You're welcome, | 

Moſt learned, reverend fir, into our kingdom. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
Moſes gave unto them the ki7gdom of Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, and the &#ingdom of Og, king of 
Baſhan, PR Nums. xxxii. 
2. A different claſs or order of beings, A 


word chiefly uſed among naturaliſts, 
The animal and vegetable &irgdoms are ſo nearly 
joined, that if you take the loweſt of one, and the 


any difference. Locket 
3. 4 region; a tract. 
The wat'ry kingdom is no bar | : 

To ſtop the foreign ſpirits; but they come, 
As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia. Shakeſpeare. 


A ſpecies 


| 


of bird, 


That thou ſhalt do no murder. Shake/pe Riche HI. | 


[KINGSTON E. . /, 


higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived 


KIN 
When dew refreſhing on the paſture fields 
The moon beftows, king fi/hers play on ſhore, 
CEL May's Virgil. 
ZBitterns, herons, ſea-gults, king fibers, and water- 
rats, are great enemies to fiſh, Mortimer's Hu/b. 


KrincLIKE 1 5 ; 
Ki's A } adi. [from King.] 
1. Royal; ſovereign ; monarchical. 
| _ ma we'll fit 
uling in large and ample empery, 
O'er France, and all har almoſt kingly dukedoms. 


Shateſy. 
Vet this place 
Flad been thy &ingly ſeat, and here thy race, 

From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 
To rey' rence thee. — State f Innocence. 
In Sparta, a kingly government, though the people 
were perfectly free, the adminiſtration was in the 
two kings and the ephori. Swift, 
The cities of Greece, when they drove out their 
tyrannical kings, either choſe others from a new 
family, or aboliſhed the &izg/y government, and 
became free ſtates, Swift. 


2. Belonging to a king ; ſuitable to a king. 
Why lieſt thou with the vile 3 
In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch 
A watch-caſe to a common larum bell ? Shakeſpe. 
Then ſhalt thou give me with thy &ingly hand, 
What huſband in thy power I will command. 
Shakeſ} are. 
3. Noble; auguſt; magnificent, pF 
He was not born to live a ſubjeR life, each action 
of his bearing in it majeſty, ſuch a &irgly entertain- 
ment, ſuch a Aingly magnificence, ſuch a #ingly 
heart for enterprizes. | Sidney. 
I am far better born than is the king: 
More like a king, more &ingly in my thoughts, 
Shake/7 0 
Ki'ncLy, adv. With an air of royalty ; 
with ſuperiour dignity. 
Adam bow'd low; he, Aingly, from his ſtate 
Inclin'd not. Milton's 33 Loft. 
His hat, which never vail'd to human pride, 
Walker with rev'rence took, and laid aſide; 
Low bow'd the reſt, he, &ingly, did but nod. 
3 Dunciad. 
KINGS EVIL. 2. /. [king and evil.] A ſcre- 
fulous diſtemper, in which the glands are 
ulcerated, commonly believed to be cured 


by the touch of a king. 

Sore eyes are frequently a ſpecies of the Ang /evil, 
and take their beginning from vicious humours in- 
flaming the tunica adnata. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

K1i'ncsniP. 7, h. [from Ang.] Royalty; 
monarchy, 

They deſigned and propoſed to me the new-model- 
ling of ſovereignty and king /hip, without any reality 
of power, or without any neceſſity of ſubjection and 
obedience. King Charles, 

We know how ſucceſsful the late uſurper was, 
while his army believed him real in his zeal againſt 
king ſhip ; but when they found out the impoſture, 
upon his aſpiring to the ſame himſelf, he was pre- 
ſently deſerted and oppoſed by them, and never able 
to crown his uſurped greatneſs with the addition of 
that title which he paſſionately thirſted after. South, 


Ki'NcGSPEAR. z. /. [aſphodelus. | A plant. 
e P 

quatina.] A fiſh, | 

Ainſworth, 

KINSsTOLk. 2. /. [kin and folk.] Relations; 
thoſe who are of the ſame family. 

Thoſe lords, fince their firſt grants of thoſe lande, 

| have beſtowed them amongſt their &i-r5folks. 

Spenſer. 

My kinsfelk have failed, and my familiar friends 

forgotten me. ob, xix. 14. 

KI/NSMAN. 2. /. [kin and man.] A man 


of the ſame race or family. 

The jury he made to be choſen out of their near- 
eſt kin/men, and their judges he made of their own 
fathers. Spenſer. 

Both fair, and both of royal blood they ſeem'd, 


| Whom Kkinſmer. to the crown the heralds deem' d. 
N Dryden. 


; | Let 


— 


2. To treat with fondneſs. 


Let me ſtand excluded from my right, 


duke, and tis thought will ſucceed to his dominions. 
- Addiſon on Italy. 
R1'nwwoman. . /. [#in and woman.] A 
female relation. | 
A young noble lady, near ki»z/womar to the fair 
Helen, queen of Corinth, was come thither. Sidney. 
The 2 was as much in love with wit as he 
was with his kinſweman. Demnis's Letters. 
KIREk. 2. / [cynce, Saxon; xvgiaxxn.] An 
old word for a church, yet retained in 
Scotland. | a 
Home they haſten the poſts to dight, 
And all the i pillars ere day-light, 


With hawthorn buds, and ſweet eglantine. Spenſer. | 


Nor is it all the nation hath theſe ſpots, 
There is a church as well as Ai of Scots. 
Cleaveland, 
What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, 
chat the other contemns, deſpiſing the Ait govern- 
meat and diſcipline of the Scots. King Charles, 
KIR TL B. 2. J. [cynxel, Saxon.] An upper 
garment; a gown. 
All in a #ir/e of diſcoloured ſay 
He clothed was. Fairy Queen. 
What ſtuff wilt thou have a #irt/e of? Thou 
halt have a cap to-morrow. 


Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 
Thy cap, thy &irtle, and thy poeſies, 
Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 


In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten, Raleigh, 
Ts KISS. v. a. [cuſan, Welſh; wa] 
1. To touch with the lips. | 
But who thoſe ruddy lips can miſs, 
Which bleſſed {till themſelves do 4i/v. Sidney. 


He took 
The bride about the neck, and 4% her lips 
With ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting 
All the church echo'd. h 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 
Their lips were four red roſes on a ſtalk, 
And in their ſummer beauty %% each other. 


The hearts of princes % obedience, 
So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. Shakeſp. 
3. To touch gently. 4 | 
The moon ſhines bright: in ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently / the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe. | 
:  Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


K188. 2. /. [from the verb.] Salute given 
by joining lips. 
What ſenſe had I of her ſtol'n hours or luſt? 
I found not Caſſio's i es on her lips. Shak. Othello. 
Upon my livid lips beitow a 4%: 


O envy not the dead, they feel net bliſs! Drydes. 


KIs ER. 2z. /. [from i.] One that t. 


K1'58INGCRUST. 2. /. [king and cruft. | 
Cruft formed where one loat in the oven 
touches another. | 


"Cheſe bak'd him &i/ingerufts, and thoſe 
Brought him ſmall beer. King's Cookery, 


Er. 2. J. [kitte, Dutch. ] 


1. A large bottle. Skinner, 


2 A ſmall diminutive fiddle, 
»Tis kept in a caſe fitted to it, almoſt like a 
dancing-maſter's kit. Grew's Muſeum. 


3. A ſmall wooden veſſel, in which New- 
caſtle ſalmon is ſent up to town. 

KITCHEN. z. /. [kegin, Welſh; leg. 
Flemiſh ; cycene, Saxon; cxi/ine, French; 
cucina, Italian; kyſten, Erſe. | The room 
in a houſe where the proviſions are 
cooked, oo 


Vol, I, | 4 


Robb'd of my Ainſman's arms, who firſt appear'd 
in fight. Dryden's Fables. | 
ere is a branch of the Medicis in Naples: the 
head of it has been owned as a &in/man by the great 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


= 


KIT 


]- Theſe being culpable of this crime, or favourers 


kitchens are ſometimes amended, ill not ſuffer any 
ſuch ſtatute to paſs Spenſer. 
about the building of an houſe to the God of heaven, 
with no other appearance than if his end were to 
rear up a kitchen or a parlour for his own uſe. 
oer. 
He was taken into ſervice in his court to a baſe 
office in his &itchen; ſo that he turned a broach that 
had worn a crown. Bacon. 
We ſee no new-built palaces aſpire, 
No kitchens emulate the veſtal tire. Pope. 


7 
K1'TCHENGARDEN. 2. /. [itchen and gar- 


are produced. 

Gardens, if planted with ſuch things as are fit for 
food, are called &itchengardens, Bacon. 

A kitchengarden is a more pleaſant fight than the 
fineſt orangery. x Spectutor. 
K1'TCHENMAID z. /. [kitchen and maid.] A 
maid under the cookmaid, whoſe buſineſs 
is to clean the utenſils of the kitchen. 
K1'TCHENSTUFP. 2. /. [kitchen and fuff.| 
The fat of meat ſcummed off the pot, or 
gathered out of the dripping-pan. 

As a thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen/tuff, 
And barreling the droppings and the fnuiF 
Of waſting candles, which in thirty year, 
Reliquely kept, perchance buys wedding cheer. 


Daune. 
Inſtead of Aitchenſtuf ſome cry 
A goſpel-preaching miniſtry. Hudibras. 
Ki'TCHENWENCH. z. /. [kitchenand wench.] 
Scullion ; maid employed to clean the in- 
ſtruments of cookery. 
Laura to his lady was but a &itchenwench. Shak, 
Roaſting and boiling leave to the &/zchenwench. 
| Swift. 
K1'TCHENWORK, . /. [kitchen and work.] 
Cookery ; work done in the kitchen, 


KITE. 2, .. [cyta, Saxon; milvus.] 
1. A bird of prey that infeſts the farms, 


and ſteals the chickens, 


More pity that the eagle ſhould be mew'd, 
While &ites and buzzards prey at liberty. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 

The heron, when ſhe ſoareth high, ſo as ſome- 
times the is ſeen to paſs over a cloud, ſheweth 
winds; but Ates, flying aloft, ſhew fair and dry 


weather. Bacon. 
A leopard and a cat ſeem to differ juſt as a #/te 
doth from an eagle. Grew, 


2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 
Deteſted kite ! thou lieſt. Shatk?ſp. King Lear, 
3- A fictitious bird made of paper. 

A man may have a great eſtate conveyed to him ; 
but if he will madly burn, or childiſhly make paper | 
kites of his deeds, he . his title with his evi- 
dence. overnment of the Tongue. 
K1'TESFOOT. z. /. A plant. Ainſævortb. 
K1'TTEN. 2. /. | katteker, Dutch. It is pro- 
bable that the true ſingular is 47, the di- 
minutive of cat, of which the old plural 
was kitten, or young cats, which was in 
time taken for the ſingular, like chicter.] 
A young cat. 

That a mare will ſooner drown than an horſe, is 
not experienced; nor is the ſame obſerved in the 
drowning of whelps and &ittens. | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


It was ſcratched in playing with a Kitten. 
Wiſeman. 


_—_— 


Helen was juſt ſlipt into bed; 
Her eyebrows on the toilet lay, 
Away the kitten with them fled, 
As fees belonging to her prey. Prior, 
To Ki'TTEN, v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
bring forth young cats, 
So it would have done 


of their friends, which are ſuch by whom their | 


Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for any man to go | 


den.] Garden in which eſculent plants | 


k N A 
At the fame ſeaſon, if your mether's cat 
Had kitren'd, though yourſelf had ne'er been born. 
| " Shakeſpeare. 


The eagle timbered upon the top of a high oak, 
and the cat #ittened in the hollow trunk of it. | 


L' Eftrange., 
To KLI ck. v. 2. [from clack ] | , 


| i. To make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 


2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer, or ſteal 
away ſuddenly with a ſnatch. i 

To KN AB. v. a. [knapper, Dutch; knaap, 
Erſe.] To bite. Perhaps properly to 
bite ſomething brittle, that makes a noiſe 
when it 1s a ſo that Au and 4rap 
may be the ſame. 

I tad much rather lie Inabbing cruſts, without 
fear, in my own hole, than be miſtreſs of the world 
with cares. | L'Eftrange. 

An aſs was wiſhing, in a hard Winter, for a little 
warm weather, and a mouthful of freſh grats to 
Lab upon. 4  L' Eftrange. 

To KNa'BBLE. v. x. {from &rab.] Lo bite 
idly, or wantonly ; to nibble. This word 


1s perhaps found no where elſe. 
Horſes will &za46/e at walls, and rats gnaw iron. 
| Browns 
KNACK, ». / [cnapinge, ſkill, Saxon. ] 
1. A little machine; a pretty contrivance; 
a toy. 
When I was young, I was wont 
To lead my ihe with La, I would have 
ranſack'd 
The pedlar's filken treaſury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance. Shakeſp. Winter's Tales 
For thee, fond boy, ' 
If I may ever know thou doſt but ſigh 
That thou no more ſhalt ſee this &nact, as never 
I mean thou ſhalt, we'll bar thee from ſucceſs. 
% Shakeſpearts 
This cap was moulded on a pc:ringer, 
A velvet diſh ; fie, fie, tis lewd and filthy: 
Why 'tis a cockle, or a walnut ſhell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shateſpeare, 
But is't not preſumption to write verſe to you, 
Who make the better poems of the two? 
For all theſe pretty &7acts that you compoſe, 
Alas! what are they but poems in proſe ! Dexhane 
He expounded both his pockets, 
And found a watch, with rings and tockets 
A copper-plate, with almanacks 
Engrav'd upon't, with other 2zacks, Hudibras. 
2. A readineſs; an labitual facility; a 
lucky dexterity. 
L' teach you the 4rachs 
Of eating of flax, 
And out of their noſes s | 
Draw ribbands and poſies. Ben Jenſon's Cypfes, 
The #:rac% of faſt and loofe paſſes with tooliſh 
people for a turn of wit; but they are not aware all 
this while of the deſperate conſequences of an itt 
habit. . L' Eftrange. 
There is a certain Ane in converſation that gives 
a good grace by the manner and addreſs. L Ef ange. 
Knaves, who in full aſſemblies have the krac& 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black. Dryden. 
My author has a great nach at remarks: in the 
end he makes another about our refining in contro- 
verſy, and coming nearer and nearer to the church of 


Rome. Atterbury, 
The dean was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of &zac# at rhime. Swift, 


3. A nice trick, 
For how ſhould equal colours do the knack ? 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black? 
Pope. 
To KNACk. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
make a ſharp quick noiſe, as when a ſtick 
breaks. 


KNA“CK ER. . /. | from #nack.] 


1. A maker of ſmall work. 


One part for plow-right, &zacker, and ſmith. 
INartimer. 


2. 3 [ Reftio, Latin.] Ainſev. 
ww 


Knac, 


* 
KNA 
Knac. . / ſnag, a wart, Daniſh. It is 


wood, 

 Kxa'ccy. adj. [from lag.] Knotty ; ſet 
with hard rough knots, | 

KAP. z. ſ. ſcrap, Welih, a protuberance, 
or a broken piece; enæp, Saxon, a pro- 
tuberance.} A protuberance, a ſwelling 
Prominence. | 
Von f14il fre many fine ſeats ſet upon a &rap of 


ground, environes with higher hills round about it, 


whereby the tear of the fun is pent in, and the wind 
gathered as in troughs. Bac:r. 
F- 7 
To RNA. . 3. F: mapper, Dutch. ] 
7 BY $7 = = ner, THR 
1. To bite; to break inhort. | 
He #nr2ppeth the ſpear in fender. Common Prayer. 
He will 475 the ipcars a- pieces With his teeth. 
Mare. 
752 — -- - By 1 
2. [Haag, Erſe.] To ſtrike ſo as to make 
* £ 7 FO 13 3 - — 6 * 
a ſharp noi ſe lixe that of break ing. 
King a pair ot tongs ſome depth in aveilel of water, 
and vou ſnall Bear the ſound of the 103525, 
dc π⏑νι Natural Hiftcry. 
n TT * * C4 * ” I, «> 
To RNA. v. z. To make a ſhort arp 
noiſe. 
reduced the ſteulders ſo ſoon, that the ſtanders- 
by heard them Lung in de fare they Ynew they Mere 
out. ems. 
— 1 3 _ - I 9 
KNA P BOTTLE. . 2 [ #afawer Fi PICUIT. } 


PPLE, . . from ua. To break 
1a arp quick noiſe, 8 
KNA TSAC E. 2. . [from Farben, to eat. 
The bag which a ſoldier carries on his 
back; a bag of proviſions. 
Ihe contitutons ot this church ſhall! not be re- 


.* * 99 — * P - ; - O ? JH _”- 
* 1 > * . . - ” : 7 
peatcc, till | tee more <icious MOUYES than Lvichers 
N — 
- 


- * > - ” , 
Carry in their r eU. Rug Cares. 
- 4 * 2 
8 = 3+ % v7 _— ev 4m - LA 
It you are for a merry jaunt, 1 try tor once un 
- 1 5 
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there are hedges in Summer, 
es 3 

n. ip en, and 


. 


an foot it farthen: 
and barns in Winter: I with my 
you wien your bottie at your back: 
honour to maamen, and riches to knares, and trave. 
till we come to the ridge ©: the wor :3, Dr y8en. 
Kxa'rwzED. x. . | jacea, Latin. ] A plant. 
Miller. 
KART. z. /. [er, German.] A hard 
knot. , 
A cake of ſcurf lies baking on the ground, 
And prickly ſtubs inftead of trees are found 
Or woods with kums and Fre d rm'd and old, 
Headleis the mo2, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 
KNAVE. z. /. cnapa, Saxon. ] 
1. A boy; a male child. 
2, A ſervant. Both theſe are obſolete. 
For as the moon the eye doth pleaſe 
With gentle beams not hurting tight, 
Yet hath fir fun the greater praiſe, 
ecauſe im him dotli come ker light; 
So it my man mut praites hate, 
What then mult I that keep the &rave Sidney. 
He eats and drinks with his domeitick faves; 
A verier hind than aiy of his a74ves. Dryden. 
3. A petty raſcal; a ſcoundrel; a diſhoneit 
fellow. | 
Mott men rather brook their being reputed Eames, 
than for their honeſty be accounted focis 3 &raTe, in 
the mean time, patting for a name of credit. Szzth. 
„hen doth plaintin and defendant happen to be 
craſty &xawes, there's equity agalntt both. | 
| L' E/rarge. 
An hone man may take a #rave's 29vice ; 
But idiots enſy may be cozen'u I, ices Dryer. 
Sec ail our tools alpiring ta be Andie. Pa pe. 
4. A card with a ſeldier painted on it. 
For 't vill rewira, 27:4 
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tura:“ account, 
If we are brought in pla) upon't, 
Or dut Sy Caitiiis E£ravles get in, 
What pow'r can hinder us to win! 
Kna'very. . / [from trace. ] 
1. Diſhoneſty ; tricks; peity villany. 


FHutibras, 


retained in Scotland.] A hard knot in| 


— * I. e 


K NE 


Here's no kavery! See, to beguile the old folks, | 


how the young folks lay their heads together! 
Shakeſpeare. 
If I thought it were not à piece of honeſty to 
acquaint the king withal, I would do it; I hold 
it the more &navery to conceal it. 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


The cunning courtier ſhould be ſlighted too, 

Who with dull &zawrry makes io much ado; 

»Till the ſhrewd fool, by thriving too too fait, 

Like Eſop's fox, becomes a prey at laſt. Dryden. 
2. Miſchievous tricks or practices. In the 

following paſſage it ſeems a general term 

for any thing put to an ill uſe, or per- 
4 aps of trifling things of more coſt than 
* u 


We'll revel it as bravely as the beſt, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this En ry. 
SEA. 
Kxa'visn. ad;, [from uatc. | 
1. Diſhoneſt; wicked; fraudulent. 
"Tis foolifh to conceal it at all, and #rati/h to do 
it from friends. | Pope's Letters. 
2. Waggiſh; miſchievous. 
Here ſhe comes curſt ald fad; 
Cupid is a Aub lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad, Shateſpcare. 
* 4 Z 7 . 
KNA'VISHLY, adj, | from fra vid. 
1. Diſhonettly ; fraadufently, | 
2. Waggiſhly; miſcticroully, 
To KNEAD. v. a. { cnzdan, Saxon; Teden, 
Dutch. ] To beat or mingle any ſtuff or 
oO . 
ſubſtance. It is ſeldom applied in po- 
pular language but to the act of making 


bread, 


Here's yet in the word hereaftzr, the &rrad7ngs 
the making oi the cakes, and the heating of the 
oven. Shakeſprarc. 


It is a lump, where all beaſts *>ca7- 2 7 
Wiſtom makes him an ark, where ali agree. Dory. 
Thus ircaded up with milk the ne 
His kids dem o'er his kindred worts | 
"Til knowledge miſapply'd, mitundet 


U 
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And pride of empire, iour'd Jiis balmy blood. 
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And kneaded up alike with moitt'ning blood. 


Dryden. 
Prometheus, in the rcd up of the heart, ſea- 
ſoned it with ſome furious particles of the lion. 
* zo? 


Audiſen 
No man ever reapt His corn, 

Or from the oven drew his bkead, 
Ere hinds and batters vet were born, 
That taught them both, to ſo and Kxvead. 

The cake the £zcadeZ was the lay'ry meat. 
or. 


KNE'ADINGTROUGH. 2. [inead and 
trangh.] A trough in which the paſte 
of bread is worked together. 

Frogs mal! come into thy Encading troughs. 
2 Exodut. 

KNEE. 2. /. eneop, Saxon; Aue, Dutch. 

1. The joint of the leg where the leg is 
joined to the thigh. 

Thy royal father 


P/ ian. 


- A 2 82 1 ; 
Wa a mott fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her tree man on her feet, 
Died every day the liv'd. Fal fpeare's Macbeth. 


Scotch Kink is a kind of frong novrithment, 
made of the Ares and finews of best long boiled. 
b HBacor. 


I beg and claſp thy Auces. Aliican, 


Wearied with length of ways, worn cut With toll, 
To lay dawn, and leauing on her arcs, 


Iavok'd the cauic of ali her miſctics; 
And caſt her !aiuiihig regards adciey 
For heip from Mica ny and her wagrateial Tore. 
Dyer. 
2. A knee is a piece. of timber growing 
crooked, and fo cut that the trunk and 


branch make an angle. 
Moons Mech. Exer. 


Such diſpoſitions are the fitteſt timber to make 
great politicks of: like to neee timber, that is good 
for ſhips that are to be toſſed; but not for building, 
houſes, that ſhall ſtand firm. Bacon. 

To KNEE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſupplicate by kneeling. = 
Go you that baniſh'd him, a mile before his tent 
fall down, and &ree the way into his mercy. 
Shakeſp. Coriclanus, 
Return with her! 15 
Why, the hot blooded France, that dow'rleſs took 
Our youngeſt born: I could as well be brought 
To &#nee his throne, and ſquire-like penſion beg. 
Shakeſpeares 
KNFED. adv. {from Aue.] 
1. Having knees: as in-kneed, or out-Bueed.. 
2. Having joints: as #need graſs. 
| KNE'EDZEP. adj. ¶ Kuce and deep.]. 
1. Riſing to the knees. 
2. Sunk to the knees. 
The country peaſant meditates no harm, 
When clad witir {kins of beaits to keep him warm; 
In winter weather uncoacern'd he goes, 
Almoſt nee deep, through mire in clumſey ſhoes. 
3 ry dei. 
KNEEDGRASS. 2. ,. ¶gramen geniculetum.] 
An herb. | 
KNE'EHOLM, 2. J. [afuiſolium. ] 


| An herb. 
- ; A inf 7 UGY, 10. 
NN E“EPAN. 2. ſ. [nee and par] A little 
round bone about two inches broad, 
pretty thick, a little convex on both ſides, 
and covered with a ſmooth cartilage on its 
foreſide. Ir is ſoft in chi but very 
oretide, It is foft in children, but very 
hard in thoſe of riper years: it is called 
patella or moja, Over it paſſes the tendon 
of the. muſcles which extend the leg, to 
which it ſerves as a pully. Quincy. 
The Ancepar mult be ſhewn, with the Knitting 
chereof, by a fine ſhadow underneath the joint. 
: : Peacham n Drawing, 
To KNEE L. v. u. [from luce. To perform 
the act of genuflection; to bend the 
knee. | | 
When thou do'ſt aſk me bleſſing, I'II Ane down, 
And aſk of thee forgiveneſs. | 
= Soatefprare's King Lear, 
Ere I was riſen from the place that ſhew'd 
My duty &zce/ing, came a reeking poſt, 
tew'd in his haite, half breathing, panting forth 
From Goneril, kis miſtreſs, ſalutation. 
i : N SHaleſpeure. 
A certain man #ee/irg down to hin, ſaid, Lord, 
have mercy upon my ſon; for he is lunatick, | 
| att. xvii. 1 f. 
As ſoon as you are dreſſed, Euer and ſay the 
dS prayer. Taylor's Guide to Deveotin, 
KNz'ETRIBUTE. #. / Luce and tribute. | 
GenuteStion; worſhip or obeifance ſhown 
by kneeling. 
Receive from us 
Kireetribere yet unpaid, proitration vile. Milian. 
KNEL z. /. \cail, Welſh, a funeral pile; 
cnyllan, to ring, Sax.] The ſound of a 
bell rung at a funeral. 
I would not with them to a fairer death, 
And fo his Axis Xnoil'd. Shateſpeart. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his Krell: 
| Hari, now I hear them. Slateſp. T mpefte 
When he was drought again to th' bar, to hear 
His Euell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'd 
With ſuch an ageny, he ſweat extremely. = 
E7 Shazej/peares 
All theſe motions, which we ſaw, 
Are but as ice, which crackles at a tha: 
Or as a lute, which in moiit weather rings 
Her nell atone, by cracking of her ttrings. 
U:happ: tlave, and pupil to 2 dell, 
Which his hours work, 25 Nell as 2oors do tell; 
Unhappy till the lag, the kind relealing Anell. 
5 ; Corey. 
AL 
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K N1 
At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung; 
The zm'rous vouth around her bow'd: 
At night her fatal Ane, was rung; 
I faw, and kiſs'd her in her ſhrowd. 


P, ler. 


Knew, The preterite of {zxv. 

Kxif. 2. /. plur. knives, [eniꝑ, Sax. 
&niff, Daniſh.] An inſtrument edged and 

ointed, wherewith meat is cut, and ani- 
mals killed, | 

. Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
That my keen #rife fee not the wound it makes, 
Shakeſpeare. 

Bleſt powers, forbid thy tender life 
Should bleed upon a barbarous #rife. C. aſhatxuy. 

The ſacred priefts with ready £7ives bercave 
The deaſt of life, and in full bowls receive 
The ſtreaming blood. Dryden t An. 

Ev'n in his fleep he ſtarts, and fears the &nife, 
And, trembling, in his arms takes his accomplice 
| wife. Dryeen. 

Pain is not in the knife that cuts us; but we call 
it cutting in the #nife, and pain only ia ourfelves. 

Matis. 

KNIGHT. 1. /. enihr, Sax. kneckt, Germ, 
a ſervant, or pupil. ] 

I. A man advanced to a certain degree of 
military rank. It was anciently the cuſtom 
to knight every man of rank or fortune, 
that he might be qualified to give chal- 
lenges, to fight in the liſts, and to per- 
form feats of arms. In England knight- 
hood confers the title of #r: as, ir 1 ho- 
mas, /ir Richard, When the name was 
not known, it was uſual to ſay /r 
knight. 

That ſame &=ight's own ſword this is of yore, 
Which Mertin made. Senſer. 

Sir &nigbt, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this torettalled place. Sperſer. 
When every caſe in law eis right, 
No ſquire in debt, a::d no poor Aigle. 
Shak. King Leer. 
This Eight; but yet why ſhould I cal him 
knight, | 
To give impiety to this rev'rent ſtile? nel. 

No ſquire with &zigh7 did better nt 
In parts, in manners, and in uit. Hludilras. 

2. Shakeſteare uſes it of a female, and it 
mutt therefore be underſtood in its ori- 
ginal meaning, pupil or follower, 

Pardon, goddeſs of the night, 
Thole that flew thy virgin 4night; 
For the which, with ſongs of wory 
Rouv:.d about her tomb they go. 

3. A champion. 

He ſuedenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 

So gnevous was the pother; 

So that the knights each other loſt, 
And ſtocd as ſtiil as any pot. 

Did I tor this my country bring 
To help their &rigot againit their king, 

And raife the firtt ſeditioi: ? Denham. 

Kx1icuT Errant, | chevalizr errant) A 
wandering knight; one who went about 
in queſt of adventures, 

Like a bold &right errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame, Denham. 

| The ancient ran £nights 
Won all their miſtreſſes in tights; 
They cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into am*cous twitters. Flidizras. 

KNIGHT E rrantry. [from knight erraxt. | 

Ihe character or manners ot wandering 
knights. 

That which with the vulzar paſſes for courage is 
a brutiſh ſort of &night errant: y, ſeeking out necd- 
leſs encounters. Acrris. 


KNIGHT of the Pot, A hirelin g evidence; 


Sbaleſpcare. 


Drayt:n. 


K NI 
a knight dubbed at the whipping poſt, 
or pill, .- | 8 
There are #nights «of the po, and holy cheats 
enough, to ſwear the truth of the broadeſt contra- 


ditions, where pious frauds ſhall give them an ex- 
traordinary call. N Scuił. 

K NICHT of the Shire, One of the repre- 

| ſentatives of a county in parliament: he 
formerly was a military knight, but now 
any man having an eſtate in land of fix 
hundred pounds a-y*ar is qualified. 

To KNIGHT. v. z. from the noun.] To 
create one a knight, which 1s done by 
the king, who ee the perſon kneeling 
a blow with a ſword, and bids him rife 
up Fer. | 

Favours came thick uron him: the next St. 

George's day he was &nigh:ed, Netter. 

The lord pretector ænighted the king; and im- 
mediately the king tood up, took the ſword from the 
lord protector, and dudbed the lord mayor of London 
knight. Hayward. 

The hero William, and the martvr Charles, 

One &righted Black more, and one pention'd Quarles 
| Pope. 

Kx1'cHTLY. ed. [from Znight.] Befit- 
ting a knight; beſeeming a knight. 

Let us take care of your wound, upon cor dition 
that a more #:iphtly combat ſhall be performed be- 
tween us, | 

How dares your pride preſume againſt my laws: 
As in a liſted field to fight your cauſe : 

Unaik'd the royal grant, no marſhal bv, 
As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 

K=x1'6HTHOOD. . /. [from izighr.] The 
character or dignity of a knight. 

The ſword which Merlin male, 
For that his nourſling, when he f xigbthhed ſwore, 
Therewith to doen his foes eternal ſmart. 
Fairy Queen, 

Speak truly on thy Auiglebead, and thine oath, 
And ſo defend thee Heaven aud thy valour. 

5 Fa F effreare, 

Is this the fir, who ſome waſte wife to uin, 

A inightho:d bought, to go a-wooiig in? Hen Forſon. 

I: you needs muſt write, write Cxiar's praile, 
You'll gain at leaſt a £rizh155;d, or the bays, Pore, 


KxrGaTLESS. adj. [from E:i2ht.] Un- 


= ! 2: — * 


becoming knight. Obſolete. E 
Ariſe, thou curſed mifcreant. 
That hat with 4nightles gulie, and treacherous 
train, 
Fair knizhthood foully ſhamed. Far Qucen. 


To KNIT Ee preter. {nit or Lib ied. 
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A thouſand Cupids 'n thoſe 
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3. To join; to unite. This was former], 
2 . . ' 
& ; „ > Jily * + : L 3 - 4 9 4215 
a word of extenive uſe; it is n- 1 
frequent, 
MH:s gall did grate for grief and high difdain, 
And #nitting all his force, got one hand free. 
. Sgenſer. 
— 5 . . 11 2 . 4 
31S — z line 4 l I A411 Xe . : 
Theſe, mine enemies, are all #22277 u 
In their dutractioas: they are in my power. Shakep. 
O lei the vile world end, 
And the przmiied flames of the laſt day 
Kit earth and beav'n tezether! 


Shateſpeare's Flenry VI. 


Lay your highnefs? 
Command upon me; to the which my @utics 
Are with a mot indiſſoluble tye 
For ever 47, Sbaleſgeare's Macbęib. 


K NO 
This royal hand and mine are newly kult, 
And the conjunction of our inward ſouls 
Married in league. Shakeſpeare's King Yon. 
By the ftaplicity of Venus! doves, 
By that which 4:117e:4 ſouls, and proſpers loves. 
SOakofpearce 
Tf ye be come peaceably, mine heart ſhall be En-! 
unto you, 1 Chron, xii. 17. 
That their hearts might be comforted, being Air 
together in love, 5 Cad. ii. 2. 
He doth tundamentally and mathematically de- 
mon:trate ine firmeſt 4nittirg; of the upper timbers, 
which make the roof. Wtton's Architecture. 
Pride and impudence, in faction &nit, 
Ulurp the chairof wit! Ben Fonſen's New Inn. 
Ye 47:t my heart to you by aſking this queſtion. 
| Bacon, 
Theſe two princes were agreeable to be joined ia 
marriage, and thereby nit both realms into one. 
| Haywards. 
Come, Init hands, and beat the ground * 
In a light fantaſtick round. : Milton, 
Cal gave ſeveral abilitics to ſeveral perſons, chat 
each miglit help to tupply the publick needs, and, 
by joining to fil up all wants, they be nit together 
by juſtice, as the parts of the world are by pature. 
Tay lar's Rule of living Hlaly. 
Nature cannot uit the bones while the parts ate 
under a diſcharge. Wiſcman's Surgerys 


4. To contract, | 
What are the thoughts that #=iz thy brow in 
frowns, 


And turns thy eyes ſo coldly on thy prince? 
: Addiſon. 
5. To tie up. 

He ſaw heaven opened, and a certain. veſſel de- 
ſcending unto him as it had been a great ſheet, Init 
at the four corners, and let down to the earth. 

: . 
To KNIT. v. u. 


i. To weave without a loom. 

A young ſhepherdeſs Knitting and ſinging: her 
voice comtorted her hands to work, and her hands 
kept time to her voice's muſick. Sidneye 

lake the world Ci:iinguiſh Julia's fon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, that fits : 
B,. the town-wall, and for her living 47. Dryden, 
2. Jo join; to cloſe; to unite, Not uſed. 
| Ourferer'd navy too 

Have Aut again; aud float, threat'aing molt ſea-like. 
abe eate. 

Ex IT. . ſ. [from the verb.] Texture. 
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Kx1r'TTLE. #. . {from #zit.j A ſtring 
L 1. — « oy 5 r 9 1 . J. 
that gathers a purſe round. Ainſuerth. 
X72 EO BS 5 > 
L NOB. 2. . \cnzp, Saxon; Anse, Dutch, ] 
A 8 +” bs | 3 
tu berance; any par l lung 
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aye me reit. 


ſuſt Zeforc the entrance of the right auricle of 

the heart i: a fcmarkzabie us or bunch, raiſed us 
from the ſud; acct fat. Py 

» . r . al 

K .O. a BED. alj, [from Erb. ] Set with 


Knobs; havin protub-rances. 
The horns of a roe deer of Grieentind are pointed 
at the top, ond AA, or tuberous at the bottom. 
Gre Urs 
K NOB EIN ESS. 1. /. [from krably.} "ine 
quality of having knobs. — 
KRXOBEBBY., adj. (from b15h, | 
1. Full of knobs. 
2. Hard; ſtubborn. 
6X2 
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| The 3nformers continued in n lobi 


kind of 
obſtinacy, reſolving ſtill to conceal the names of the 


authors. Hewel. 
To KNOCK. v. 2. [cnucian, Saxon; cr5ce, a 
blow, Welſh. ] 
1. To claſh; to be driven ſuddenly to- 
gether, | 
Any hard body thruft forwards by another body 
eontiguous, without &rcctizg, 2iveth no noiſe. 
Bacon Natural Hiftcry. 
They may ſay, the atoms of the chaos being va- 
Tiouſly moved according to this catholick law, muſt 
needs kzck and intericre. Bentley. 
2. To beat, as at a door for admittance: 


commonly with az. 
Villain, I ſay &#ncc# me at this gate, 
And rap me well; or I'll knock your knave's pate! 
5 


* 


Whether to 2,:c# againſt the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely vifit chan: parts rette, 

To fright them, ere der. dwhatcyp. Coriclanu:, 
J did the raſcai 45:4 umn your gate, 

Art could not get him for my heart to do it. 

Shakeſpeare. 

For harbour at a thouſand Coors they He, 

Not one of all the thouſand but was lock d Drydecr, 
NKnoci at your own breaſt, and ak your ſcul, 

If thoſe fair fatal eyes edg'd not your Nord Drydæ . 

3. To KN OCR rider. A common expreiſion, 
which denotes that a man yields or ſub- 


2 
* 
4 


mits. Submiſſion is expreſſed among 


Iam 
4 \& BT 


good fel 


s by knocking under the table. 


Followed commonly by a particle: as, to 


$n:& up, to rouſe by knocking; to fzcck 
d n, to fell by a blow. 
Toa KNOCK, L. a. 
1. To affect or chan 
bloves. 
How do you mean removing him? 
Why, by making him incapable of Othello's 
place; Angi cut his drains, Sbateſp. Gibellis. 
He that has nis chains rected off, and the prifon 
doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at liberty. Lecke. 
Time was, a fober Engliſhman would &ncc& 
His ſervants xp, and rite by five ock; 
Inſtruct his family in ev'ry rule, 
And ſend his wife to church, his ſon to ſchosl. Peg. 
2. To daſh together; to ſtrike; to collide 
with a ſharp noiſe. 
So when the cook faw my jaws thus knock it, 
She would have made a pancake of my pocket. 
Cleaweland, 
At him he lanch'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his 
dreaſt; 
Oa the hard earth the Lycian nec his head, 
And lay ſupine; and forth the ſpirit fed. Dryden. 
Tis the ſport of ſtatefmen, 
When heroes rock their knotty heads together, 
Ard fall by one another. Nut 
3. To Kx OCR deten. To fell by a blow 
He began to Ene, dorwn his fellow-citizens with 
a great deal of zeal, and to fill all Arabia with blood- 
ſhed. AdAiſes. 
A man who is grofs in a woman's company, 
ought to be ug down with a ciub. Clarif. 
4. To KNOCK on the head, To kill by a 
blow; to deſtroy. 
He detook himſelf to his orchard, and walking 
there was tracked en t bead by a tree. Saurb. 
Exceſs, either with an apoplexy,/4nocks a man 
er ihe head; or with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong- 
water-ſhop, burns him donn to the ground. 
| Grew's C:fme!. 
K rock. . J. [from the verb 
1. A ſudden ſtroke ; a blow. 


Some men never conceive how the motion of the 
earth ſhould wave them from a tec perpendica- 
larly directed from a body in the air above. 

Brown': Vauigar Errours. 

Ajax belabours there an harmleſs ox, 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the . a 
. 
3. A loud ſtroke at a door for admiſſion. 
"= 3 4 


ge in any reſpect by 


*> * 
1% <4 


> 


Kor, . . A little hill. 


K N O 
Cuifcard, in his leathern frock, 

Stood ready, with his thrice- repeated nee: 

Thrice with a doleful ſound the jarring grate 

Rung deaf and hollow. Dryden s Boccace. 
Kno'cxzRr. 2. /. [from knock. 
1. He that knocks. 
2. The hammer which hangs at the door 


for ſtrangers to ſtrike, 

Shut, ſhut the door, good 

Tie up the #n:cker, ſay I'm fick, I'm dead. 

To KNOLL. v 1 #nell.] To ring 
the bell, generally for a funeral, | 


| Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
I would not wiſh them to a fairer death 
And fo his knell is En d. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To KYOLL. v. z. To ſound as a bell. 

If ever you have look'd on better days, 

If ever been where bells have En d to church. 
Shazeſpearc. 
Ainſworth. 
KNOP. x. % [A corruption of &nap.] Any 

tufty top. | Ainſworth. 
KNOP. z. /. ranunculus.] A flower. 
KxoT. 2. . {[cnowa, Saxon; int, Ger- 

man; #zu!te, Dutch; #n5:te, Erſe.] 
1. A complication of a cord or ftring not 

eaſily to be diſentangled. 

He found that Reafon's felf now reaſons found 
To faſten Ent, which fancy frit had bound. 

| Sign:y. 

As the fair veſtal to the fountain came, |; 
Let none be ſtartled at a veſta me, ö 
Tir'd with the walk, ſhe laid her down to reſt; 
And : 
To take the freſhneſs of the morning air, 
And zather'd in a Ant her flowing hair. Addi ſen. 

2. Any figure of which the lines frequently 
interſect each other. 

Garden Anett, the frets of houſes, and all equz! 
figures, pleaſe: whereas unequal figures are but de- 
form. Bacæn. 

Our ſea-wall'd garden, the whole land, 

I; fall of weeds, her fairet fiowers choked up, 
Her #22t: diforder*d. Shaii:/peare's Richard II. 

It fed Zow*rs worthy of par z die, which rot aice art 
In beds aud curious 4725, but nature boon, 

Pour'd forth protule on kiil aad dale, aud plain. 
Maton. 
Their quarters are contrived into elegant £22072, 
Jorned with the moit beautiful Bowers. Aces e. 
Henry in Exctt involeing Emma's name, 
Had half-expreſs d, and hali-conceal'd his fame 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the dark, 
Venus had heard the virgia's ſoft addreſs, 
That, as the wound, the paſſion might incre 


* 


John! fatigu'd, I ſaid, 
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3. Any bond of aſfociation or union. 
Confirm that amity 
al Ast, if thou vouchſafe to grant 


With nupt! 
Stateſp. Fry VI. 


That vir: uous lady Bona. 
Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And by that &zc? looks proud on the crown. 
Shateſpeare. 
J would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unkait himſelf 5 
The noble Heer he made. Shateſp. Cæriclana: 
Wp left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thole ſtrong #7575 of love? 
SSL. 
Not all that Saul could threaten or perſuade, 
In this cloſe #27, the ſmalleſt looſeneſs made. 
7 
Sf . 
4. A hard part in a piece of wood cauſed 
by the protuberance of à bough, and 
conſequently by a tranfverfe direction of 
the fibres. A joint in an herb. | 
Taking the very refuſe among thoſe which ſerved 
to no uſe, being a crooked. piece of wood, and full 
of #otr, he hath carved it diligently, when he had 
nothiog elſe to do. Wijd. 


Pope, 


2 the winds expos'd her glowing rea, | 


7 


K NO 


Buch Inas and crofineſs of grain is objected here 
as will hardly ſuffer that form, «hich they cry up 
here as the only juſt reformation, to go on ſo 
ſmoothly here as it might do ia Scotland. X. Co. 

5. Difficulty; intricacy. 

A man ſhall be perplexed with #575 and probe 
lems of buſineſs, and contrary affairs, where the 
determination is dubious, and both parts of the 
contrariety ſeem equally weighty; ſo that, which 
way ſoe ver the choice determines, a man is ſure to 
venture a great concern. South's Sermons. 

6. Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of 
affairs. 

When the dicorery was made that the king was 
living, which was the Enuct of the play untied, the 

reſt is ſhut up in the compaſs of eme few lines. 
Drzden's Di freſiay. 
7. A conlederacy; an aſſoeiation; a ſmall 

band. 
Ou you panderly raſcals! there's a Inot, a gang. 
a conſf.recy againſt me. 

| Soakeſp. Aerry Wives cf 1indr. 
What is there here 4 "oth; A can 2 thee? 

Where not a foul, without thine own fou! krer, 

But tears and hates thee. Ben 7nj5n's Catiline. 
A #75: of good fellows borrowed a ſum of money 

of a gentleman upon the king's highway. 

| | | L'Eftranges 
Jam now with a Luar of his admirers, who 

make requelt that you would give notice of the 

window where the knight intends to appear. 

Addiſon's SteFatars 


— 


PE 


8. A cluſter; a collection. 
The way cf fortune is like the milky way in the 
ſky, which is a meeting or Irst of a number of 
ſmall itars, not ſeen aiunder, but giving light together. 
5 Bacan : Efja;s. 
In a picture, beſides the principal figures whica 
compoſe it, and are placed in the midſt of it, there 
are le!: groups or Anus of s Giſpoſed at proper 
diſtance:, u Hich are parts ot the piece, and ſeem to 
carry on the lame defign in a more inferior manner. 


5 Ones. 
To Rx Or. 2. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To complicate in knots. 
Happy ue who from ſuch queens are freed, 
That were always telling beads; 
But here's a queen when ſhe rides abroad 
Is always 4n:itirg threads 
1 S- 1 
2. To intangie; to perplex. 
3. To unite. 
The party of the - zpiſts in Engiand are become 
more Ang ted, doth ia dependence towards Spain, ard. 


Goure 


1414 4. 
- 


. 


— 


Se ie. : 


among themſelves. Bacon, 
To KNOT. . . 
i. To form buds, knots, or joints in ve- 
getation. 8 


2zins to Inst. 
Martimer': Huff andy. 


2. To knit knots for fringes. 


Cut hay when it b 


Kx0u'TBERRYBUSH.. z. / [ chamæmorus. ] 
A plant. Linſworths. 


KNnoTGRESS. 7. ,. 
rum. A plant. 
You minimus of hind'ring £5igrajs made. 
| Seateſpearte 
Kxo'TTED. adj. [from fact.] Full of knots. 
The -z:i:rd oaks ſhal ſfhow'rs of honey weep.. 
; ryden. 
Kxo'TTINESS. 2. /. {from Fnatty.] Fulneſs 
of knots; unevenneſs; intricacy ; difti- 
culty. | | 
Virtue was repreſented by Hercules naked. with 
his lica's in and knotted club: by Eis cken club 
is ſignif ed reaſon ruling the appetite; the letting 
thereof, the difficulty they have that ſeek after virtue, 
Peacham or Drau ing. 
Kxo'TTY. adj. {from Enet.} 
1. Full of knots. 5 
I have ſeen tempeſt, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the Ace nus. 


7 3 
#23 and graſs; polhgo- 


, 


— —— ͤ GRͤů— CTY 90D A ens 


Seatefprare's Nui Cæſar. 
| | 5 mw The 


— — 


KNO 
b ee in math 6 ng elean, in ſome 
more #72!y; try it aking at one end, and 
laying the ear at the —— for if it be Anotty, the 
voice will not paſs well Bacon. 
The Anolſy oaks their liſt'ning branches bow. | 
Roſcommsn. f 
One with a brand yet burning from the flame, 
Arm'd with a &notty club another came. 
Dryderts En. 
Where the vales with violets once were —_— gg 
Now #76:ty burrs and thorns diſgrace the ground. 5 
Dryden. 
2. Hard; rugged. 
Valin tools 
Were made by nature for the wiſe to work with: 
They are their tools; and 'tis the ſport of ſtateſmen, 
When heroes knock er knitty heads toget: irs 
And tall by one another. 
Pawe*s Ambitious Stepmother.} 


3. Intricate; perplexed ;- —_— embar-| 
raſſed. | 
King Henry, in the very entrance of his reizn, 
met with a peiat of great difficulty, and hrotty to 
ſolve, able to trouble and confound the wiſeſt Kings. 

4 Bacon. 

utting intricate 8 


- 


ntr! 


Princes exerciſed ſkill in 
tions; and he that was the beſt at the untving of 
Aar difficu! ceried the prize. IL EHrange. 

Some on tie bench the Io laws unte. Dryden. 

They compliment, they fit, they chat, 

Fiaht o'er the wars; re: rm the ſtate; 
A thouſand A7 poiuts they clear, 
pt er and my wiſe appear. Prier. 
75 KNOW, S. 4. preter. I knew, 1 Pave 
Enron. | CNapan, Saxon. 
1. To perceive with certainty, whether 
intuitive or diſcurſive. 

O, that a man might #sw 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come! Shak. 

The memorial of virtue is immortal, becauſe it 15 
tunen with Cod and with men. Wiſd. iv. 1. 

Tue gods all things Znexe. Miten. 

Not tram experience, for the world was new, 


He only from their G their natures knew. 
Fan 


er can we property ſay we 


mes: 
— 


Jo; vo 


3s 


5 


y's 


* 
neith 


Ve doubt not, 
think uv admit and love vou above all other 


—— — 


there is a certainty in the Propoſition, and well 27% 1 ſhall aL Ana taem to their old aſylom; 
tts its Dryden. and yet it may be, there is more km: wable in theſe, 

When a man makes uſe of the rame of any Fmzle than in Jeſs acænov- wledzed myſtæries. C. av 
idea, which he percenes is not underitcod, he is 8 plain, that un3er the law of works is com- 
obliged by the laws of INNS and the end of prehended alſo the Jaw of nature, #n:-wadg/e by 
ſpeech, to make hu; e’ what idea he makes it tand] reaſon, as well as the law givza by Moſes. 
tor. cle. : che. 

2. To be informed of ; to be be taught, . These 3 ay ans ws a Ter es of + "ps 

Ve ſhall be heales, 2 14 it ſha!l be Laon to you the aan. TIIUS HURTAZES o: all real bet 3 PLE 

why his hand is not removed from you. itances created, thit are naturally F2GW4b:e \ gat 
1 Sam. vi. 3. revelation. Ben! . 

Led on with a deſire to An I NOWER. 2. / from know. | One who 
What nearer might concern him. Miiten.] has ſill or knowledge. 

Ont ens bis aye £395 ght 502 424 Jun DN derte: I: * look ©:1 2 reget 25 e, 24 C37 on 's ſay "tis 
things than to expe} a "kininefs from 2 common cold and dry, we are pitiful Laser Clanvill. 
penny, L'Ejfirarge. I know the reſpect and reverence which in th: 

3. 19 diſtinguiſh. addreſs I ought to appear in before 5, with are 2 
mee, azad poetry. Scutherre. 


e. is dut the adding of one unft more, 


and grvizg to the whole a new name, whereny t 

know it from thoſe beſore and aittr, and 41 E 112 

it from every ſmallet or greater kin cf units. 
7 


Locke. 


4. Tor recogniſe. 


Eat art thou, thus to rail on me, that is neither 
Loet of thee, nor knows thee? 82 akrfprare. 
They told what things were done in the way, 
aud how he was zug of them in breaking © 


treaC. Jule, Xiiv. 35 
At nearer view he thought he fact the dead, 

And czi!'s the wretched man to mind. Flatman. 
Tell me bow may Ante him. Milton. 


5. To be no ſtranger to; to be familiar 


with. 
Wat are vou? 
— 4A mo poor many made tame to fortune's blows, 
- Whos the art of «z5w and feeling ſorrows, 
An pregnant to 2008 pitys Shat:ſp. King Lear. 
6. To converſe with another ſex, | 


3 * 
— 
- 


1 


1. To have clear and certain perception ;|2 


2. Net to be i ignorant. 


4. To K NO. for. 


[KR x0'w ABLE. 


ExNOWwING, 
l. Skilful; = init us 
2 


K NO 
And Adam Brew Eve his wiſts 
Know. v. 2. 


Cene fis. 


not to be doubtſul. 
I &n:ww of a ſurety that the Lord hath ſent his 


angel, and delivered me out of the hand oi Herold. 
Acts. 


When they 4z;wv within themſelves they ſpeak 
of that they do not well Ene, they Would never- 
theleſs ſeem to others to 4:44v of that which they 
may not well ſpeak. Bacon. 

Not to note of things remote, but know 
That which before us lies in daily life, | 
Is the prime wiſdom. Milton. 

In the other world there is no conſideration that 
will ſtiag our conſciences more cruelly than this, that 
we did de dly, when we Ene w to have done better; 
and chte to make ourſelves miſerable, wien we 
underſtood the way to have been Tillolſan. 

They might underſtand thoſe ecellencies which 
they | blin ay valued, fo as nat to be farther impoſed 
upon by bad pieces, and to #n5w when nature wa 
well imitatæd by the moſt able maſters. Dryden. 

Jo be informed. 

The prince and Mr. Poins will put on our * ö 

Ekins and aprons, and Sir John muſt not 4754 of it. 
Shak:rſpeare. 

There is but one mineral body, that we 475w 
of, keavier than common quickfilver. Bayle. 
To have knowledge 
of, A coiloquial expreſſion. 

He ſaid the water itſelf was a good hea hy], 
nter; but for the party that own'd it, he mi zht have 
more diſcaſes than he #new for. Sha. Henry IV. 
. 75 KNOW of: In Sha keſpæare, is to take | 

cogniſance of ; to examine. 
Fair Herfnia, 925.tion yon r deſires; 
Know of your you examine well your blood, 
ſhether, if you Ne id not to 3 our father's choice, 
You can endure the very of a 
For ay to be in 2 ads cloiſter mew'd. SHaeſpeare. 
ai;. from lust. Cogno- 
ſcible; poſſible to be diſcorered or under- 
ſtood. | 


Theſe nw refolved into a confeſſed ignorance, 


af ny 
ws 4 i by 


2 125 


27%. knguier o: 7 


CE 


temote from 


1gnoren Ce. 


You have heard, and with a _— car, 
That be, wiich hath our noble father ilain, 

Purſu'd my = SL 544%. Fan! et. 
The An ; enge f of theſe have of late r. ee 0 
hypotheſf | Beule. 
"What ankles the clergy glericus is to be 4 . 
in their profetſion, unſpotted in their lg, acts: 
and lads 1015 their charges. 52h 

The 2eceility of prepare: g for the offies of reli; 5: 
was 2 lefon which the mere light and. dictate- 
common reaſon, without the help of N 83 
taught all the 4nvwing and intelligent par * the 
worit. Sourk*: | Apia 


Bellino, one of the firſt who was of any con- 
ſideration at Venice, Painted rery drily, according 
to the manner of his tim: he was very knowing 


doch in architecture and peripsRive, 


4. Acquaintance e with any fact or perſon. 


K NU 
All animals of the ſame kind, which form a 
ſociety, are more trouing than others. Aa Jer. 
Conſcious; intelligent. 
Could any but a £nowing prudent cauſe 
Begin ſuch motions and aten ſuch laws? 
If the Great Mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem blame? 
Blackmore, 
Krxo'winc. x. . [from know. ] Knows 


ledge, 

Let him be fo entertain'd as ſuits eentlemen of 
your Au, to a ſtranger of his quality. Se. 
K NO“ w ITL v. adw. from kit Ting. Y W. ich. , 
Kill; with knowledge. 


le knowingly and wintingly brought evil into the 
| would. Mare. 
They wo were rather fond of it than A- 
ingly admired it, might defend their inclinztion by 
their reaſon, Dryden. 
To the private duties of the cloſet he repaired, as 
often as he entered upon any buſineſs of con- 
equence: I ſpeak #727 ingly. Atterbury, 
&NOWLEDGE. z. , [from know. ] 
1. Certain perception; indubitable appre- 


henſion. 

Knee * which is the higheſt degree of 
ſpeculative faculties, conſiſts in the perception of th 
truth of affirmative or negative propoſitions. Lockes 

Do but {ay to me w hat I ſhould do, 

That in your au ledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt unte it. | 
Shakeſpeare 5 Merchant 5 of Venices 
Learning; illumination of the end. 
Iznorance is tlie coils of God, 
Knywledgr tae wits wherenita we fly to heav'n. 


Shak fo. 


Kin 2e. 


r 
= 


" 
* 


3. Skill in any thing. . 


Shiipmen that have Enowiedge of the fea. 


for "= 1 


The dog ſtraight fawned upon his matter 
; SAY. 


knowledge, 

5. Cognifance ; notice. 
Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thus 

ſiouldit take knowledge of me, fecing Lam a ſtiancer?ꝰ 


Ruth, 

A ſtate's anger ſnould not take 
Knowiedge citler ot tools or women. Ben Junſen. 
5. Information, power of knowing. 

1 pulled off my h- ce, and humbiy eatreated 
her pardon, 1 why hz was crud. Sidneys | 
To KNOWLEDGE. Us 4. not in uſe} 
To acknow ledge; to avow. 

The prophet H-yica tells us hat t Cod ſ. 


Adiec 


Sn * 


aith of th= 


Jews, they have reizned, but not by me; which 
read, 7 ainly, that there are goreruments which 
Ge doth nat avow: for though Uicy be ordained 


by hisf front provice ace, Je et they are n ot knxwledged 
by 15 reyveulet Wil. Bacon” 4 til Har. 


To KNUBBL?., v. a. [knipler, Daniſh. | 

4 1 heat. Skinner. 
NU/TRLE. z. J. [cnucle, Saxon; #nxle, 
> Dutch] 

The joints of the fing 

when the fingers cloſe, 


ers protuberazs, 


Tues often at the Temple-ftairs we've ſeen 
Tuo triton, of a ton gh athletick mien, . 
Sour! 1 Qi! e ſome 4 4arrel of the flood, 
With knack! 75 zi, ens face beſmear'd ir bloaok * 
Garth, 
2. The kne ek int of a calf. 
Jellz, which they iſed for a reſtorative, is chiefly 
mate of #nuc/ 25 100 22), Bacin's Natural Hifi. 
3. The articulation or joint of a prone 
Divers ery Revs joints of Enuckl-1, a t were 
tops in their germination ; 23 gillz n vers, pinks 
and Cor: x Bac. 
To Kxu'CKLE. v. 2. {from the noun.] IJ 
ſubmit: 1 ſuppoſe "from an odd cuſtom 
of ſtriking the under fide of the table 


with the knuckles, in confeſſion of an 
| argumental detcat, 


oy 


HLN UCK I 18. 


* 


KNU 


'Kxv'/cxtep, adj, [from knuckle.) Jointed. | 


The reed or cane is a watry plant, and groweth 
not but in the water: it hath theſe properties, that 
it is hollow, and it is Kusel“ both ſtalk and root; 
that, being dry, it is more hard and fragile than 
other wood) that it putteth forth no boughs, tho” 
many ſtalks out of one root, Bacon's Nat. Hi. 


Knver. », . [perhaps corrupted from 
na ve, or the ſame wich chuff.] A lout. 


KNnUR, 
KNURLE. 


An old word preſerved in a rhyme of 
prediction. | 

The country Inu, Hob, Dick, and Hiek, | 
With clubs and clouted ſhoon, 

Shall fill up Dutſendale 
With flaughter'd bodies ſoon. Hayward. 
1. /. (nor, German.] A 

knot; a hard ſubſtance. 

The ſtony nodules found lodged in the ſtrata, 
are called by che work meu ur and knots, Hog. | 


— 


Ko p for brew, 


'# 
3 


Spenſer, 
o KyD. v. #, [corrupted probably from 
cuS, Saxon,] To know, 
But ah, 1 * and worthleſs Colin Clout, 
That 4y4/ the hidden kinds of many a weed; 
Yet 4yd/ not one to cure thy fore heart root, 


Whoſe rankling wound as yet doth rifely bleed. 
| : 2 | Spray + 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME 


